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SENATE 


Trurspay, May 18, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the 
President pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father God, at noonday, ’mid all 
the traffic of the ways, we would lift our 
souls into the light of Thy presence, that 
our perspectives may be corrected, and 
our sense of proportion restored, for we 
confess that often the errors of our fal- 
lible judgment. grow out of mistaken 
magnitudes, 

Wherever we serve in the great strug- 
gle now raging, molding the age to come 
and determining the world our children’s 
children will inherit, may we be ever 
mindful that still stands Thine ancient 
sacrifice—an humble and a contrite 
heart. 

Even out of the wrath of man may 
there come the reign of God whuse alone 
is the power and glory, and the king- 
dom of love, which has no frowning 
frontiers. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the preceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 17, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 1602. An act for the relief of Ido 
Enrico Cassandro; 

H.R. 6611. An act to amend paragraph 
1798(c) (2) of the Tariff Act of 1930 to 
reduce temporarily the exemption from duty 
enjoyed by returning residents, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 7035. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the following con- 
current resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. Con. Res. 209. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to exercise his au- 
thority to operate a program, to be known 
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as University Free Cuba, to provide assistance 
to certain Cuban refugee students, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. Con. Res. 226. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that such 
steps as may be necessary should be initiated 
in the Organization of American States to 
reevaluate the role of the Government of 
Cuba in inter-American affairs for the pur- 
pose of imposing sanctions under the Inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, 
and for other purposes. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, anc they 
were signed by. the President pro 
tempore: 


S.118. An act for the relief of Helen Irma 
Imhoof; 

S.126. An act for the relief of Edward W. 
Scott ITI; 

S. 138. An 
Delic; 

8.177. An 
Benlevi; 

S. 217. An 
Gellhorn; 

S. 285. An act for the relief of Alpo Frans- 
sila Crane; 

S. 292. An act for the relief of Mah Jew 
Ngee (also known as Peter Jew Mah); 

S.330. An act for the relief of Harry N. 
Kouniakis; 

S.417. An act for the relief of Haruo T. 
Hendricks; 

8.532. An act for the relief of Stanley 
Bulski (Zdzislaw Rekosz); : 

S. 545. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clifford; 

S. 555. An act for the relief of Nicolaos 
A. Papadimitriou; 

S. 663. An act for the relief of Andreas 
Rakintozis (also known as Andreas Rakint- 
zis or Rakajes); 

S.894. An act for the relief of Captain 
Ernest Mountain; ( 

S. 1097. An act for the relief of A. E. Wa- 
terstradt; and 

H.R. 7030. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


act for the relief of Mico 
act for the relief of Hadji 


act for the relief of Alesandro 





HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 


H.R. 1602. An act’ for the 
Enrico Cassandro; to the 
the Judiciary. 

H.R. 6611. An act to amend paragraph 
1798(c)(2) of the Tariff Act of 1930 to re- 
duce temporarily the exemption from duty 
enjoyed by returning residents, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 7035. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


relief of Ido 
Committee on 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 209) requesting the President to 
exercise his authority to operate a pro- 
gram, to be known as University Free 
Cuba, to provide assistance to certain 
Cuban refugee students, and for other 
purposes, was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas there has long been a bond of 
friendship between the people of Cuba and 
the people of the United States dating from 
the years when the American people did bat- 
tle for Cuba’s freedom; and 

Whereas these bonds of friendship, woven 
in the history of our two countries, and 
strengthened by our close association as 
neighbors of similar interest and aspirations, 
should and will continue as a shield against 
any alien assault to render these bonds 
asunder by the propaganda of suspicion and 
hate; and 

Whereas the great goals of freedom set 
by the Patriot Jose Marti, envisioning a 
happy and free people governing themselves 
by the decisions of the ballot box and en- 
joying unhampered the rights of free speech 
and press, are just as revered today by the 
Cuban and American people, for they are the 
eternal goals of democracy; and 

Whereas many thousands of Cubans are 
now residing in the United States in order 
to enjoy the individual freedoms which do 
not exist in their homeland; and 

Whereas among these guests in the United 
States are many students whose education 
has been interrupted, and many professors 
from the University of Havana who have 
fled the tyranny and suppression which have 
replaced once again the sovereign right of 
the university to teach and maintain the 
hard-won freedoms of Jose Marti; and 

Whereas the citizens of the United States 
recognize and esteem education at all levels, 
particularly the university level where inter- 
national educational exchange programs 
have been operated for many years with 
great success; and 

Whereas. the aforementioned students, 
even if able to locate employment in order 
to continue their studies, will still need 
additional financial assistance to accomplish 
this: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Presi- 
dent is requested to exercise his authority 
under the United States Information, and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended, and the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, to operate a program to 
be known as “University Free Cuba”, under 
which assistance in the pursuit of educa- 
tion will be furnished to college students 
in the United States from Cuba in need of 
such assistance because of the authoritarian 
restrictions placed upon the activities of its 
citizens by the Cuban regime, or because 
they are refugees in the United States from 
the present Government of Cuba. It is the 
sense of the Congress that existing college 
and university facilities, public or private, 
be utilized for this purpose; and be it further 
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Resolved, That the President is requested 
to encourage the Organization of American 
States to undertake a study of all possible 
inter-American educational programs at the 
university level which might contribute to 
improved knowledge of inter-American af- 
fairs including an examination of the feasi- 
bility and desirability of establishing on a 
permanent basis a “University of the Amer- 
icas’’ 


The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 226) expressing the sense of the 
Congress that such steps as may be 
necessary should be initiated in the Or- 
ganization of American States to re- 
evaluate the role of the Government of 
Cuba in inter-American. affairs for the 
purpose of imposing sanctions under 
the Inter-American Treaty of Recipro- 
cal Assistance, and for other purposes, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, as follows: 


Whereas the Caracas Declaration of Soli- 
darity of March 28, 1954, declares that the 
domination or control of the political in- 
stitutions of any American State by the in- 
ternational Communist movement, extend- 
ing to this hemisphere the political system 
of an extracontinental power, would con- 
stitute a threat to the sovereignty and 
political independence of the American 
States, endangering the peace of America, 
and would call for a meeting of consulta- 
tion to consider the adoption of appropriate 
action in accordance with existing treaties; 
and 

Whereas Cuba today has become a base 
and staging area for Communist subversive 
activity throughout the hemisphere; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
offers a clear and present danger to the 
spread of political liberty, economic de- 
velopment, and social progress through all 
the Republics of the hemisphere; and 

Whereas the Declaration of Havana of 
Eeptember 2, 1960, was an open attack on 
the Organization of American States clearly 
showing that the present Government of 
Cuba stands in defiance of every proclaimed 
principle of the inter-American system; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
has its unquestioning acceptance 
of the Soviet line on international affairs; 
and 

Whereas representatives of the present 
Government of Cuba continue to partici- 
pate in the councils of the Organization of 
American States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
{the Senate concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that such steps as 
may be necessary should be initiated in the 
Organization of American States to reevaluate 
the role of the Government of Cuba in 
inter-American affairs for the purpose of 
imposing sanctions under the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance; and also 
to exclude representatives of the Govern- 
ment of Cuba from attendance at meetings 
of the Inter-American Defense Board. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour, for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the happy atmosphere which has been 
created, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate Committee on Finance be 
permitted to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 2 or 
3 days ago I was delighted to have 
the concurrence of the majority leader 
when I indicated that I felt constrained, 
in the public interest, to object to any 
committee meetings when this very 
controversial, all-embracing bill is before 
the Senate for consideration. So, with 
some sadness of heart, I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, not- 
withstanding the seeming determination 
of the distinguished minority leader, I 
shall make one more attempt. This time 
I shall combine two committees in my 
request. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, and the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
be permitted to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in this 
instance I have a particular interest. I 
happen to be a member of the distin- 
guished subcommittee to which reference 
is made. I like to be on hand and hear 
the testimony as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] in- 
vestigates the question of price fixing in 
the electrical industry. 

My distinguished friend from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. Writey] is also a member of 
that subcommittee, and I know how 
grieved he would be if he could not get 
this testimony firsthand and be present 
at all the sessions of the subcommittee. 
So I am sure I speak for him as well as 
for myself when I say that I must object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. 


Ob- 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The President pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL Hovusinc ACcrtT, 
RELATING TO INSURANCE OF MORTGAGES BY 
THE FEDERAL HOUSIN«: ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 217 of the National Hous- 
ing Act to provide an interim increase in the 
authorization for insurance of. mortgages by 
the Federal Housing Administration (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF ADMEASUREMENT OF SMALL 
VESSELS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
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lation to simplify the admeasurement of 
small vessels (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958, 
RELATING TO Wak Risk INSURANCE 


A letter from the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to extend the provisions of title 
XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, 
relating to war risk insurance (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


INCREASE OF PERIOD FOR THE OPERATION Of 
CERTAIN CONCESSIONS AT WASHINGTON 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend the act of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 
1030, 1039) in order to increase the periods 
for which agreements for the operation of 
certain concessions may be granted at the 
Washington National Airport, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM IN STATES OF NEW MEXICO AND 
WYOMING 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of the Federal- 
aid highway program in the States of New 
Mexico and Wyoming, Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce, dated May 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF PROPERTY MANAGE- 
MENT AND ACCOUNTING, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTES OF HEALTH 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of property man- 
agement and accounting, National Institutes 
of Health, Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
August 1960 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


ReEPporT ON CONSTRUCTION PAYMENTS DUE 
THE UNITED STATES From Fort SUMNER 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT, NEW MEXICO 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, on 
construction payments due the United 
States from the Fort Sumner Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Fort Sumner project, New Mexico; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR BUREAU OF THE C.cNSUS 
To REIMBURSE BETWEEN ITS OWN APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 
A letter from the Under Secretary of Com- 

merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 

islation to authorize the Bureau of the 

Census to reimburse between its own appro- 

priations (with accompanying papers); to 

the Committee on Post Office and Civil 

Service. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth, were laid be- 
fore the Senate, or presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nevada; to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 21 


“Joint resolution deploring the unregulated 
importation and use in certain American 
television film productions of foreign- 
made musical recordings and memorializ- 
ing Congress to enact corrective legislation 
“Whereas the widespread substitution of 

foreign-made musical recordings for the 

skills of American musicians in the produc- 
tion of television film programs designed to 
sell American products to the American con- 
sumer is deplorable and deleterious to the 
future of American music; and 

“Whereas the indiscriminate importation 
of such recordings is a deplorable circum- 
vention of Federal laws designed to protect 

American musicians from cut-rate competi- 

tion which contributes nothing to the de- 

sirable exchange among nations of genuine 
musical and artistic expression: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Nevada, jointiy, That the Legis- 
lature of the State of Nevada hereby ex- 
presses its condemnation of the unregulated 
importation of foreign-made musical record- 
ings and the use of such recordings in 

American television productions; and be it 

further 
“Resolved, That the Congress of the 

United States is hereby memorialized to 

enact legislation to correct the abuses re- 

sulting from such importation and use; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the legislative counsel 
forthwith prepare and transmit certified 
copies of this resolution to the President 
of the United States, the Vice President of 
the United States, the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and each member of the 

Nevada congressional delegation. 

“Passed by the senate, March 31, 1961. 
“Rex BEuw; 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Passed by the assembly, March 22, 1961. 
“CHESTER S. CHRISTENSEN, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN Horst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“GRANT SAWYER, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of NeVada; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 6 


“Joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress of the United States to prevent the 
designation of any Federal lands in Ne- 
vada as primitive or wilderness areas 


“Whereas the economy of the State of 
Nevada is based upon its agriculture, min- 
ing, sheep and cattle industries, and the 
use of its waters for irrigation and related 
purposes; and 

“Whereas more than 86 percent of the land 
area of the State of Nevada is federally 
owned; and 

“Whereas the designation as wilderness or 
primitive areas of any of such federally 
owned lands would restrict the full utiliza- 
tion of natural resources and deny to the 
natural resources industries of the State of 
Nevada the right to develop wisely the natu- 
ral resources contained in such areas within 
the State, and would also deny ready access 
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to these areas to millions of American cit- 
izens, all to the detriment of such industries 
and to the people of the State of Nevada; 
and 
“Whereas one of the great potential in- 
dustries of the State of Nevada is its tourist 
trade and wildlife attractions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
“Resolved by the senate and assembly of 
the State of Nevada, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of Nevada respectfully 
memorializes the Congress of the United 
States to prevent the designation of any 
lands in Nevada as primitive or wilderness 
areas and the creation of locked-up areas for 
a single-purpose use which would deny to 
the natural resources industries the right to 
develop wisely the natural resources of such 
areas and would be to the detriment of such 
industries and to the people of the State of 
Nevada; and be it further 
“Resolved, That all agencies administering 
Federal lands do so with the view of develop- 
ing the full multiple use of the lands to 
further the general welfare and the econ- 
omy of the State of Nevada; and be it fur- 
ther 
“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be prepared and transmitted 
forthwith by the legislative counsel to the 
Vice President of the United States, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, each mem- 
ber of Nevada’s congressional delegation, the 
Secretary of the Department of the Interior 
and the Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture. 
“Passed by the assembly March 13, 1961. 
“CHESTER S. CHRISTENSEN, 
“Speaker of the Assembly. 
“NATHAN T. Hurst, 
“Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
“Passed by the senate March 2, 1961. 
“Rex BELL, 
“President of the Senate. 
“LEOLA H. ARMSTRONG, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“GRaNnT SAWYER, 
“Governor of the State of Nevada.” 





PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LIVES 
AND PROPERTY IN CUBA—RESO- 
LUTION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on March 
27, 1961, the Frontier Detachment of the 
Marine Corps League of Winsted, Conn., 
adopted a resolution urging that the 
U.S. Government take every precaution 
to protect American lives and property 
in Cuba and, in particular, at the Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
resolution printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas it has always been the policy of 
the Government of the United States of 
America to insure the safety of its citizens 
at home or abroad, and 

Whereas many American civilians and 
military personnel in Cuba face possible 
harm, and 

Whereas these Americans are entitled to 
the full protection of the U.S. Government: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That Frontier Detachment, Ma- 
rine Corps League is officially on record as 
supporting all measures and policies of our 
Government which are designed to insure 
the protection of American lives and prop- 
erty in Cuba; and be it further 

Resolved, That particular attention be 
paid to those Americans fulfilling their du- 
ties at the Guantanamo Naval Base; and be 
it further 
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Resolved, That in the event an attempt is 
made by Castro forces to seize control of 
said base, that the full resources of this 
Government be marshaled to aid, support 
and defend these Americans; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be forwarded to national headquarters, 
Marine Corps League, Department of Con- 
necticut, Marine Corps League, the Marines 
magazine for publication, and to the Honor- 
able Senator THomas Dopp for insertion into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 1456. A bill to authorize an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce (Rept. No. 
262). 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 1222. A bill relating to documentation 
and inspection of vessels of the United 
States (Rept. No. 277). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, without 
amendmen’ : 

8.529. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States (Rept. 
No. 264); 

8.537. A bill to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 to revise a restriction 
on the conveyance of surplus land for his- 
toric-monument purposes (Rept. No.. 265); 

S. 538. A bill to amend section 205 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to empower certain of- 
ficers and employees of the General Serv- 
ices Administration to administer oaths to 
witnesses (Rept. No, 266) ; 

S. 539. A bill to make nationals, American 
and foreign, eligible for certain scholarships 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended (Rept. No. 267); 

S. 540. A bill to authorize agencies of the 
Government of the United States to pay 
in advance for required publications, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 268); 

S. 541. A bill to amend the act of June 
1, 1948 (62 Stat. 281), to empower the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to appoint 
nonuniformed special policemen (Rept. No. 
269) ; 

S. 649. A bill to amend section 714 of title 
32, United States Code, to authorize cer- 
tain payments of deceased members’ final 
accounts without the necessity of settle- 
ment by General Accounting Office (Rept. 
No. 270); and 

S. 796. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, so as to authorize the use. of 
surplus personal property by State distribu- 
tion agencies, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 271). 

By Mr. LONG of Hawaii, from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, with- 
out amendment: 

S. 1317. A bill to change the designation 
of that portion of the Hawaii National Park 
on the island of Hawaii, in the State of 
Hawaii, to the Hawaii Volcanoes National 
Park, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 272). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 311. An act to authorize the accept- 
ance by the Government of gifts to be used 
to reduce the public debt (Rept. No. 273); 
and 

H.R, 4940. An act relating to duty-free im- 
ports of Philippine tobacco (Rept. No. 274). 
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By Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

ELR. 5571. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion or additions of certain lands to the Effigy 
Mounds National Monument in the State of 
Iowa, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 275). 

By Mr. CHURCH, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

S. 1768. A bill to provide for the restora- 
tion to Indian tribes of unclaimed per capita 
and other individual payments of tribal 
trust funds (Rept. No. 276). 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

H.J. Res. 398. Joint resolution authorizing 
the manufacture and presentation of a gal- 
vano in commemoration of the golden anni- 
versary of naval aviation (Rept. No. 278). 





REPORT ENTITLED “COORDINA- 
TION OF INFORMATION ON CUR- 
RENT SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT SUPPORTED 
‘BY THE US. GOVERNMENT’— 
REPORT OF A COMMITTEE (iS. 
REPT. NO. 263) 


Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, pur- 
suant to Senate Resolution 255, sections 
1-4, 86th Congress, submitted a report 
entitled “Coordination of Information 
on Current Scientific Research and De- 
velopment Supported by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment—Administrative and Scientific 
Problems and Opportunities of Central 
Registration of Research Projects in 
Science and Engineering,” which was 
ordered to be printed. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Edward A. McDermott, of Iowa, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization; 

Paul R. Ignatius, of Massachusetts, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army; and 

John H. Rubel, of California, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, I report favorably 
the nominations of one brigadier gen- 
eral, two major generals, and one lieu- 
tenant general in the Army, three rear 
admirals in the Navy, and three briga- 
dier generals and two lieutenant gen- 
erals in the Air Force, and ask that 
these names be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it isso ordered. | 

The nominations were placed on the 
Executive Calendar, as follows: 

Rear Adm. John W. Crumpacker, Suppl 
Corps, U.S. Navy, to be Chief of the Bureay 
of Supplies and Accounts in the Department 
of the Navy; 

Maj. Gen. Frank A. Bogart, Regular Air 
Force, and Maj. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr., 
Regular Air Force, to be assigned to posi- 
tions of importance and responsibility desig- 
nated by the President, in the rank of lieu- 
tenant general; 
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Peter Corradi, for permanent promotion to 
the grade of rear admiral in the Civil En- 
gineer Corps of the U.S. Navy; 

Brig. Gen. Joe Calvin Lambert, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army), for 
appointment as the Adjutant General, U.S. 
Army, as major general in the Regular 
Army of the United States and as major 
general in the Army of the United States; 

Maj. Gen. Webster Anderson, U.S. Army, 
for appointment as the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, U.S. Army; 

Brig. Gen. Julian Alexander Wilson, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army), 
for appointment as major general in the 
Army of the United States; 

Col. Harold W. Ohlke, Regular Air Force, 
Col. Don S. Wenger, Regular Air Force, 
medical, and Col. Samuel C. Phillips, Regu- 
lar Air Force; for temporary appointment in 
the US. Air Force; 

Col. Oscar John Ogren, Dental Corps, for 
appointment as brigadier general, Dental 
Corps, in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Maj. Gen. Walter King Wilson, Jr., US. 
Army, for appointment as Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. Army; 

Maj. Gen. Walter King Wilson, Jr., US. 
Army, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by 
the President, in the rank of lieutenant 
general; and 

Capt. Louis R. LaPorte, Civil Engineers 
Corps, U.S. Naval Reserve, for temporary 
promotion to the grade of rear admiral in 
the Civil Engineer Corps of the U.S. Naval 
Reserve. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I re- 
port favorably 4,900 nominations in the 
Army in the grade of colonel and below, 
3,190 nominations in the Navy and 
Marine Corps in the grade of commander 
and captain and below, and 1,470 nomi- 
nations in the Air Force in the grade 
of captain and below. Included in these 
groups are appointments of the Military, 
Naval, and Air Force Academies. All 
of these names have already appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. In order 
to save the expense of printing on the 
Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk for the informa- 
tion of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 1907. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 238) 
to clarify and protect the right of the public 
to information; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE (for himself, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. 
Younc of North Dakota, Mr. Harr, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. HOLLAND, and Mr. 
McCarTHY) : 

S. 1908. A bill to provide for a national 
hog cholera eradication program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. TALMADGE when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 1909. A bill to amend section 17 of the 

War Claims Act of 1948 to authorize rehear- 
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ing of certain claims; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
Br. Mr. HICKEY (for himself and Mr. 
McGEE): 

S.1910. A bill to provide a pilot plant for 
the development of the human and natural 
resources of Indian reservations by provid- 
ing an incentive to stimulate such develop- 
ment; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hickey when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 1911. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide that income de- 
rived by an Indian from tribal lands or al- 
lotted and restricted Indian lands shall not 
be subject to the income tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

S. 1912. A bill to increase the appropriation 
authorization for the completion of the con- 
struction of the irrigation and power sys- 
tems of the Flathead Indian irrigation proj- 
ect, Montana; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

S.J. Res. 90. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to residence require- 
ments for voting in presidential elections; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KEeaTInG when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTION 


DESIGNATION OF WEST VIRGINIA 
WEEK IN COMMEMORATION OF 
ITS 98TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself and Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia) submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 149), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


Whereas observances are being held 
throughout the United States this year 
commemorating the centennial anniversary 
of the Civil War which tested and strength- 
ened the Union of the States; and 

Whereas the State of West Virginia, born 
of the tragic conflict of the Civil War, ob- 
serves on June 20 of this year the 98th an- 
niversary of its creation as a State by order 
of proclamation of President Lincoln; and 

Whereas the State of West Virginia pro- 
vides an actual and symbolic link between 
the North and the South, and during the 
years of America’s westward expansion was 
a main artery of trade and commerce be- 
tween the eastern seaboard and the western 
frontiers; and 

Whereas West Virginia occupies a vital 
role in providing fuels and timber for 
American industry, has created a vast mod- 
ern industrial and chemical complex in its 
Ohio and Kanawha valleys, and maintains 
an important position in American glass, 
pottery and ceramics industries; and 

Whereas the citizens of West Virginia are 
now engaged in an ambitious cooperative 
program of revitalizing the economy of their 
State, and modernizing and beautifying 
their communities, farms and highways to 
enhance the natural grandeur of our State’s 
scenery for the benefit of all, and 

Whereas, during the week of June 18-24, 
the citizens of West Virginia will be en- 
gaged in an active and intense effort 
through all media of communication to 
focus attention upon their program of re- 
vivifying the social, cultural and economic 
conditions of their State: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That the week 
of June 18-24 be set aside as West Virginia 
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Week in commemoration of the State’s 98th 
anniversary and in recognition of the con- 
tinuing contributions of West Virginia to 
the strength of this National Union. 





NATIONAL PROGRAM FOR ERADI- 
CATION OF HOG CHOLERA 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and Senators HICKEN- 
LOOPER, MunptT, Younc of North Dakota, 
Hart, EASTLAND, HOLLAND, and Mc- 
Cartuy, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to initiate a national pro- 
gram for the eradication of hog cholera. 

Of the diseases which confront the 
hog producers of this country today, hog 
cholera is considered to be the most 
serious. This disease is estimated to cost 
our hog producers an annual loss of over 
$50 million, including the costs of the 
vaccination program for its prevention. 

In addition to our domestic losses sus- 
tained as a result of hog cholera, this 
disease has also caused a restriction of 
our exports of pork. Some 11 coun- 
tries now prohibit or restrict the im- 
portation of pork produced in the United 
States. Equally as important, if not 
more so, is the fact that we run the risk 
of having Canada, which is a sub- 
stantial importer of our pork, place re- 
strictions on our exports if we fail to 
eliminate this disease. 

This disease can be completely 
eliminated with a concerted national 
program. This has been vividly 
demonstrated by Canada which has had 
a very successful program for years. As 
a result, Canadian pork producers pay 
only an average of one-half cent pro- 
rated per hog marketed for the entire 
program, as opposed to a prorated cost 
of 42 cents per hog sold in the United 
States for vaccination alone. 

Many States have expressed an in- 
terest in a national eradication program 
and have taken active steps to stamp out 
the disease on their own. It is generally 
recognized that a Federal program will 
be needed to control the interstate move- 
ment of hogs since such movements of 
swine could introduce the disease into 
areas where it had been eradicated. 

The program as envisioned under this 
bill is to be carried out in cooperation 
with the States on a Federal-State 
matching basis. Both Federal and 
State officials would work together in 
detecting and proving cases of hog 
cholera. Diseased animals would be 
condemned by the particular State in- 
volved and destroyed. The costs of 
indemnifying the owners would be 
shared by the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments on a 50-50 basis. 

The proposed bill is self-explanatory, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
text be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
METCALF ia the chair). The bill will be 
received snd appropriately referred, and, 
without objection, the bill will be printed 
in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1908) to provide for a 
national hog cholera eradication pro- 
gram, introduced by Mr. Tatmapce (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
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Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatices of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in or- 
der to safeguard the health of the swine 
herds of the Nation, to prevent the spread 
of hog cholera, tu decrease substantially the 
estimated fifty million dollar annual loss 
from hog cholera, to expand export markets 
for pork and pork products now restricted 
on account of hog cholera, and to otherwise 
protect the public interest, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is hereby directed (1) to initiate 
a national hog cholera eradication program 
in cooperation with the several States under 
the provisions of section 11 of the Act of 
May 29, 1884, as amended (21 U.S.C. 11l4a), 
and related legislation, and (2) to prohibit 
or restrict, pursuant to the authority vested 
in him under the provisions of section 2 of 
the Act of February 2, 1903, as amended (21 
U.S.C. 111), the interstate movement of 
virulent hog cholera virus or other hog chol- 
era virus to the extent he determines nec- 
essary in order to effectuate such eradication 
program. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed to establish an 
advisory committee composed of (1) eleven 
members selected from representatives of 
the swine and related industries, State and 
local Government agencies, professional and 
scientific groups, and the general public, 
and (2) one member selected from the of- 
ficers and employees of the Department of 
Agriculture who shall serve as chairman of 
the Committee. The Committee shall meet 
at the call of the Secretary. 

(b) It shall be the function of the Com- 
mittee to advise the Secretary with respect 
to the initiation of the national hog cholera 
eradication program referred to in the first 
section of this Act, and with respect to the 
development of plans and procedures for 
carrying out such program. 

(c) Committee members other than the 
chairman shall not be deemed to be em- 
ployees of the United States and shall not 
be entitled to compensation, but the Sec- 
retary is authorized to pay their travel and 
subsistence expenses (or per diem in lieu 
thereof) in connection with their attend- 
ance at meetings of the committee. 





PILOT PLANT FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF HUMAN AND NATURAL RE- 
SOURCES OF INDIAN RESERVA- 
TIONS 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to provide a pilot plan 
for the development of the human and 
natural resources of Indian reservations 
by providing an incentive to stimulate 
such development. Many people out- 
side of Government have recognized the 
obligation the American people owe to 
the Indian tribes displaced during the 
time our country was developing its his- 
tory and the underlying conclusion of 
those people who are not in Government 
has been that the most desirable way to 
rehabilitate the Indian and accept the 
obligation America owes him is to permit 
him to participate in the decisions or to 
make the decisions of how best this can 
be accomplished. 

The bill introduced today comes about 
because of an agreement entered into be- 
tween the Shoshoni Indian Tribe and 
the Arapahoe Indian Tribe on the Wind 
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River Reservation in Wyoming and a 
Wyoming corporation desiring to test 
the feasibility of establishing on the res- 
ervation an enterprise which will pro- 
vide substantial employment for the 
Indian and a part ownership in a cor- 
poration which will contribute to the 
tribal funds which have been sustained 
by oil royalties that are continually re- 
ducing. The philosophy of imposing 
Government conclusions from the top on 
the Indians has been compared to feed- 
ing castor oil to children. The Indians 
resist this approach and many of the 
other American citizens resist it and feel 
that the will of the Indian himself is the 
only solution to rehabilitating him in 
the manner he truly deserves. There- 
fore, it is our hope that this bill will be 
seriously considered as a new approach 
to satisfying the obligation so many 
Americans feel to the race of people who 
have been displaced during the growth 
and development of our great Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1910) to provide a pilot 
plant for the development of the human 
and natural resources of Indian Reser- 
vations by providing an incentive to 
stimulate such development, introduced 
by Mr. Hickey (for himself and Mr. 
McGEE), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 





CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ON 
RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
VOTING IN PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TIONS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment to the Constitution setting 
a maximum residence requirement for 
voting in presidential elections. I want 
to make it absolutely clear that my 
amendment applies only to presidential 
elections. It does not apply to State or 
local elections or to elections for the 
Senate or House of Representatives. 

This resolution is a maximum. It 
would not bind the States except to say 
that they cannot have a residence re- 
quirement which exceeds 90 days for 
presidential elections. Many States and 
election districts already have adopted 
residence requirements lower than 90 
days for presidential elections. I think 
this is desirable, and I am hopeful that, 
with few exceptions, all States and po- 
litical subdivisions will be able to set 
their residence requirements for new 
voters well below 90 days for presiden- 
tial elections. 

On the basis of a survey of Governors 
on State and local residence require- 
ments whic’: I recently concluded, I am 
well aware that most State chief execu- 
tives believe residence requirements for 
voting are and should be solely within 
the jurisdiction of the States. While I 
agree with them on the fundamental 
jurisdictional issue, I am afraid that 
there are some States and areas in which 
residence requirements will never be 
liberalized unless some minimal Federal 
action is taken. I believe that my 








amendment, which applies just to pres- 
idential elections, represents a reason- 
able and workable solution, without at 
the same time infringing unduly upon 
the prerogatives and responsibilities of 
the States. 

I make no bones of the fact that this 
amendment would not do the whole job. 
While 90 days may be a reasonable re- 
quirement for new residents, I would 
prefer to see this kind of a requirement 
combined with liberalized absentee bal- 
lot rules permitting new residents who 
do not meet the 90-day requirement to 
vote absentee in their States of former 
residence. Governor Rockefeller re- 
cently proposed that this combined ap- 
proach be adopted in New York. How- 
ever, in the interest of expediting some 
practical and constructive Federal ac- 
tion in this area. I feel that the 90-day 
requirement by itself is a worthwhile in- 
novation. 

I.am extremely hopeful that at the 
féMhcoming hearings on the constitu- 
tional amendments relating to electoral 
reforms of the Constitutional Amend- 
ments Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee careful and serious study will 
be given to my proposal. 

There is nothing so precious in a de- 
mocracy as the right to vote. Protect- 
ing and strengthening this right is one 
of the most important obligations of 
government. In my mind, there is no 
question that something must be done 
to help the approximately 8 million 
loyal and interested American citizens 
who because they move from one place 
to another shortly prior to an election 
are prevented from voting for the hold- 
ers of national offices. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of the joint resolu- 
tion printed in the REecorp. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
a summary analysis which I have pre- 
pared on residence requirements for vot- 
ing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution and sum- 
mary analysis will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 90) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relative to resi- 
dence requirements for voting in presi- 
dential elections, introduced by Mr. 
KEATING, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is hereby proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“SEcTIon 1. No citizen of the United States 
who is otherwise qualified to vote in any elec- 
tion held in any State for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of choosing electors of 
President and Vice President shall be denied 
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the right to vote for such electors in such 
election because of any residence require- 
ment imposed by such State if such citizen 
has resided in such State, or the political 
subdivision thereof with respect to which the 
requirement applies, for a period of at least 
ninety days preceding such election. 

“SEc. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several States 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress.” 


The summary analysis presented by 
Mr. KeEaTINc is as follows: 


SUMMARY MEMO ON RESIDENCE REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR VOTING 


All States now require more than 90 days’ 
residence for State and local offices, but 
some make an exception for presidential 
elections. For example: Wisconsin, 10 days; 
Ohio, 40 days; California, 54 days; Missouri, 
60 days; 6 States have legislation pending 
to liberalize residence requirements for presi- 
dential elections, including New York, 30 
days; 12 other Governors have said that they 
favor this approach. President Kennedy has 
proposed 90 days in the District of Columbia. 

New York at present: State, 1 year; county, 
4 months; election district, 30 days. Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller proposes: State, 6 months; 
county, 3 months; district, 30 days; Presi- 
dent and Vice President only, 30 days; ab- 
sentee. for 1 year, a former resident can 
vote absentee in New York, if he is not 
otherwise qualified in his new State of resi- 
dence (Connecticut approach). 

Present State requirements (50 States): 
2 years in 3 States; 1 year in 35 States; 6 
months in 12 States. 

Absentee ballots permitted former resi- 
dents for President and Vice President: Con- 
necticut, 2 years after leaving State; Ver- 
mont, 15 months after leaving State. 





AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO FILE 
REPORT ON HCJUSING BILL—MI- 
NORITY OR INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency may 
have until midnight Saturday night to 
file a report on the housing bill, and that 
any minority or individual views may be 
included therein. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HARTKE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1021) to authorize a program of 
Federal financial assistance for educa- 
tion, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. CLARK submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 1021, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. PROUTY submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 1021, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. KEATING (for himself and Mr. 
Scott) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
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to Senate bill 1021, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





EDUCATION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1961— ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF AMENDMENT 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name of 
the senior Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. JOHNSTON] may be added as a co- 
sponsor of my amendment to Senate bill, 
S. 1021, the Education Assistance Act of 
1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





PROFESSIONAL TEAM SPORTS AND 
THE ANTITRUST LAWS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 11, 1961, the names of 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. WILEY and Mr. Lone of 
Missouri, were added as cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 1856) to limit the ap- 
plicability of the antitrust laws so as to 
exempt certain aspects of designated 
professional team sports, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Hart (‘for 
himself and other Senators) on May 11, 
1961. 





SCHEDULE OF HEARINGS BY COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OP- 
ERATIONS ON #£=RESOLUTIONS 
EXPRESSING DISAPPROVAL OF 
REORGANIZATION PLANS NOS. 1, 
2, 3, AND 4 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
desire to make the following announce- 
ment: The Committee on Government 
Operations has scheduled hearings on 
Senate Resolutions 148, 147, 142, and 143, 
expressing disapproval of Reorganization 
Plans No. 1, SEC; No. 2, FCC; No. 2, 
CAB; and No. 4, FTC, of 1961, for June 
6 and 7, 1961. 

Because the committees which exer- 
cise legislative oversight over the regula- 
tory agencies which are the subjects of 
the plans have a special interest in these 
agencies, I requested the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the Commit- 
tee on Commerce to let the Committee on 
Government Operations have the benefit 
of their views and recommendations on 
the resolutions of disapproval. Follow- 
ing this request, I have been advised that 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
has scheduled hearings on Plan No. 1, 
SEC, for May 23, 24, and 25, and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce has scheduled hear- 
ings on Plan No. 2, FCC, for May 23, 
1961, and on Plan No. 3, CAB, for June 
8, 1961. 

It is expected that following their 
hearings these committees will submit 
their views and recommendations to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
for the benefit of its members in their 
consideration of the pending resolutions 
of disapproval. 

I suggest that any Senator who desires 
to be heard on these resolutions let us 
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know in advance, if possible, in order that 
a convenient time may be arranged to 
hear him. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orp, as follows: 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

Address delivered by Senator THomas H. 
KucHEL before the annual banquet of the 
Association of American Editorial Cartoon- 
ists, Los Angeles, May 13, 1961, entitled ‘Free 
Peoples Need To Stand Up and Be Counted.” 





BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SENATORS JAVITS AND KEATING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
I may anticipate the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, I invite the attention of 
Senators to the fact that today is the 
birthday anniversary of the two distin- 
guished Senators from New York State, 
Hon. Jacosp Javits and Hon. KENNETH 
KEATING. 

I congratulate and commend them on 
this happy occasion, although it becomes 
less happy as we become more advanced 
in years. 

In my opinion they are extremely dili- 
gent Senators. They are always on the 
job. They are active legislatively; and 
I think they represent their party and 
their State extremely well. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
I should go a step further. I not only 
congratulate the two Senators, but I con- 
gratulate the Empire State of New York 
for being so ably and conscientiously 
represented in the U.S. Senate. 

These Senators have brought to their 
task diligence, discernment, and a dedi- 
cated spirit, as evidenced by the fact that 
invariably they are at their posts. They 
are devoted to the work which they do 
on committees. In that respect I speak 
with some authority, for I serve on the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
with the senior Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], and I serve on the Judici- 
ary Committee with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEATING]. 

I trust that the great populace of New 
York State can hear these feeble words. 
May they take wings and go all over the 
State, when I say that the people of the 
State are to be congratulated on the 
discernment with which they chose when 
they selected these two great Senators. 





BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS TO 
SENATORS WILLIAMS AND BOGGS, 
OF DELAWARE, AND BUSH, OF 
CONNECTICUT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, having 
alluded to the birthday anniversaries of 
the two distinguished Senators from 
New York, my attention has been called 
to the fact that this week there were 
three other birthday anniversaries on 
the minority side. The minority is rich 
in birthday anniversaries this week. 
The list includes the distinguished Sena- 
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tor from Connecticut [Mr. Busy], the 
distinguished junior Senator from Dela- 
ware (Mr. Boces], and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. W11- 
LiaMs]. 

It is rather interesting to note that 
these birthday anniversaries come so 
close together, for both the two distin- 
guished Senators from New York and 
the two distinguished Senators from 
Delaware. 

All of them merit our heartiest con- 
gratulations. I reiterate what I pre- 
viously said, that their States are to be 
congratulated on the selections they 
have made.’ May such discernment con- 
tinue for a long time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
join with the Senator from Illinois, and 
express the hope that, with age, will 
come greater wisdom. 





DEFENSE DEPARTMENT INFORMA- 
TION POLICIES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
statement I placed in the Recorp May 16 
referred to a deletion, by someone in the 
Department of Defense, of testimony in 
the galley proof of a hearing held before 
the Armed Services Committee, the 
transcript of which testimony had pre- 
viously been cleared for security by the 
Defense Department. 

When this deletion became known, on 
May 9 I wrote to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Public Affairs, Arthur 
Sylvester. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter to Mr. Sylvester be inserted at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

May 9, 1961. 
Hon. ArtTHUR SYLVESTER, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Confirming our con- 
versation, I am totally at a loss to find out 
why certain items incident to a shift in posi- 
tion were taken out of the galley proof after 
having been passed for security by the De- 
partment of Defense in the transcript. 

I would appreciate your reading this care- 
fully—am confident much of it has nothing 
whatever to do with security—and would 
also appreciate your editing same to let me 
know what could be made part of the public 
record. 

With high regard, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Sruart SYMINGTON. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to re- 
port to the Senate this morning that I 
have now received a letter from Secre- 
tary Sylvester which states that the tes- 
timony in question is being declassified 
for publication; and I ask unanimous 
consent that Secretary Sylvester’s letter, 
dated May 16, be inserted at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 
Hon. Stuart SYMINGTON, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR SyMINGTON: This is in re- 
sponse to your letter of May 9 questioning 
the elimination of testimony before the 
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Senate Armed Services Committee from the 
galley proof that had been passed for security 
in the transcript. 

The material was originally cleared on the 
recommendation of a reviewing officer who 
felt. there was nothing objectionable on the 
grounds of security. A different reviewing 
officer, in handling the galley proof of the 
same material, felt that there was objection 
on the grounds of security. These two con- 
trary views indicated that the subject. mat- 
ter is in the so-called gray area. 

I have personally reviewed the material 
and have concluded the case is a marginal 
one. Therefore, I have decided to restore 
the testimony in the galley proof beginning 
with the word “restore” and ending with 
the words “end of restoration.” 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR SYLVESTER. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate very 
much this fine cooperation from Mr. 
Sylvester. I am requesting that the 
testimony in question be published by 
the committee. 

Apparently there is now to be a real 
effort to at least curtail the steady 
stream of unilateral propaganda ema- 
nating from the various military installa- 
tions supported by all three services, in 
this country and around the globe. 

In this connection, it is refreshing to 
note that Secretary McNamara ap- 
parently intends to have the Department 
of Defense operated in accordance with 
the Constitution, in that he intends to 
have the proper civilian heads make the 
broad policy decisions, instead of having 
those decisions supplied by the military. 

Citizens who are interested in both the 
security and solvency of the country can 
only be gratified by this development. 





THE OVERSEAS WEEKLY 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, we 
have heard much of Gen. Edwin A. 
Walker’s troubles. A very enlightening 
article entitled “The Overseas Weekly,” 
written by George E. Sokolsky, was pub- 
lished in the Washington: Post of May 
16, 1961. Among other things, Mr. 
Sokolsky had this to say: 

Who has set this newspaper up as an 
agency to monitor the thinking and the ex- 
pression of thought of officers in the Ameri- 
can Army? Surely this episode calls for an 
investigation by a congressional committee 
to discover what really happened in the 
Walker incident. Was the general commit- 
ting an offense, or was he persecuted for 
loyalty? 


This article happens to coincide with 
my views, and I ask that it be printed in 
the body of the REcorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE OVERSEAS WEEKLY 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Having read of Gen. Edwin A. Walker's 
troubles, I thought it might be well to have 
@ look at the Overseas Weekly which was 
responsible for the fracas. The newspaper 
accused the general, in effect, of brainwash- 
ing American troops with American doc- 
trines. 

I got two copies of this newspaper which 
says that it is “a touch ef home away from 
home.” So, it is full of pictures of bosomy 
girls. On page 3, I came upon the General 
Walker story. The newspaper asserts that 
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the general is to be investigated because 
the Overseas Weekly accused him of expos- 
ing American troops, “to the philosophy of 
the controversial John Birch Society.” The 
Weekly itself reports that General Walker 
had referred to it as, “immoral, unscrupu- 
lous, corrupt and destructive.” 

Men may differ as to policies and ideas, 
but no law forbids anyone from joining the 
John Birch Society or from advocating its 
policies. This organization does not pro- 
pose to overthrow the American Govern- 
ment by force and violence. The issue of 
the Overseas Weekly at which I am looking 
gives the impression that membership in 
this society is a crime of sorts. 

The principle set forth by this newspaper 
is embodied in this sentence. 

“We don’t pretend to know how to oper- 
ate militarily and we have never thought 
we had a right to dictate the thought of 
others. No man has a right to do harm to 
another human being.” 

This is utter nonsense. This country is 
engaged in war with the Soviet universal 
state. This country is doctrinally opposed 
to communism. Every Communist is an 
enemy of the United States. It is the func- 
tion of every official of the United States 
to dig out those who advocate communism 
and to drive them out of the Armed Forces. 

The theory that the editors of the Over- 
seas Weekly may say what they please but 
not the general responsible for the physical, 
mental and moral being of the troops is 
nonsense. 

The tone of the paper may best be de- 
scribed by two pictures on page 28 of a 
German girl hardly clothed. The caption 
reads: 

“Angelika Gesemann, Miss Hesse of 1960, 
is an aspiring 21-year-old actress whose fa- 
vorite pastimes are traveling and meeting 
wealthy men. Sounds coldblooded? 
Well s* *. *” 

Is this news from home? 

The Overseas Weekly states its purpose 
in this instance: 

“But it is the responsibility of this news- 
paper to bring to public attention any Gov- 
ernment official in uniform who uses his 
power and authority, Government means of 
communication to influence or dictate the 
beliefs of subordinates. 

“It is furthermore our responsibility to 
point out officials who propagate beliefs in 
direct opposition to those upheld by the 
duly elected leaders. 

“These points, we believe, are important 
in considering the situation at the 24th In- 
fantry Division.” 

Who has set this newspaper up as an 
agency to monitor the thinking and the 
expression of thought of officers in the 
American Army? Surely this episode calls 
for an investigation by a congressional com- 
mittee to discover what really happened in 
the Walker incident. Was the general 
committing an offense or was he perse- 
cuted for loyalty? 





THE URANIUM PROGRAM—SPEECH 
BY JESSE C. JOHNSON, DIRECTOR, 
DIVISION OF RAW MATERIALS, 
US. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMIS- 
SION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it is 
my delightful privilege to call to the 
attention of the U.S. Senate the out- 
standing work accomplished by Jesse 
Johnson, a native of my home State of 
Washington, as Director of the Division 
of Raw Materials for the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Last week Mr. Johnson was awarded 
the third Ambrose Monell Medal for dis- 
tinguished achievement in mineral tech- 
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nology. The award consisted of a gold 
medal and a cash prize—given for the 
first time—of $25,000, and was made 
May 12 at Columbia University. 

Seldom has a public servant been rec- 
ognized in this manner, and I am con- 
fident his recognition will serve as an 
inspiration to all career public officials. 

Mr. Johnson was born in Clallam, 
Wash., February 22, 1894. It has been 
my privilege to know him for a great 
many years, as well as his charming wife, 
Alice, the gifted reporter here in the 
Nation’s Capital for the Seattle Daily 
Times. 

After earning his bachelor of science 
degree in mining engineering and geol- 
ogy from the University of Washington 
in 1919, Mr. Johnson practiced as a con- 
sulting mining engineer in Seattle. 
Since 1942, he has been in Government 
service, first as an engineer, then chief 
engineer and deputy director in charge 
of domestic and foreign metal procure- 
ment with the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

In 1948, Mr. Johnson joined the AEC. 
He has received many honors, including 
the Distinguished Service Award of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
Chemical Engineering Award of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers. 

Under his direction, the Division of 
Raw Materials has been credited with 
developing the expansion of uranium re- 
sources available to the United States, 
introducing advanced techniques re- 
sponsible for the extraction of uranium 
ore in the United States and Canada, as 
well as in the original large producing 
areas in the Belgian Congo and the 
Union of South Africa. 

The citation for Mr. Johnson pointed 
out: 

Never in the history of mining and metal- 
lurgy has a scarce metal suddenly become 
so important to the defense of the free 
world as uranium became after the suc- 
cessful development of the atomic weapons 
and never has a challenge of meeting the 
exceedingly great demands for such metal 
been so successfully met in such a short 
period of time. 


Not only has Mr. Johnson done an 
outstanding job technologically, he also 
has been one of our Nation’s most 
skilled and successful ambassadors of 
good will. His work has been marked 
by an unusual degree of cooperation with 
his counterparts from the Governments 
of Canada, Great Britain, Australia, 
South Africa, the Belgian Congo, and 
Portugal. 

Mr. Johnson has represented the 
United States at several international 
conferences. In 1946 he was adviser to 
the U.S. delegation, International Tin 
Conference. In 1955, and again in 1958, 
he was adviser to the U.S. delegation, 
International Conference for Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, and in 1960 he 
was Chairman of the International Con- 
ference on Uranium Resources and Pos- 
sibilities. 

In his speech accepting the Ambrose 
Monell Medal Award, Mr. Johnson spoke 
with great authority on the develop- 
ment of the uranium industry and its 
future outlook. Because of the impor- 
tance of his remarks, I ask unanimous 
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consent to have this speech printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE URANIUM PROGRAM—THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE INDUSTRY AND THE FUTURE 
OUTLOOK 


(By Jesse C. Johnson, Director, Division of 
Raw Materials U.S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, upon receipt of the Ambrose 
Monell Medal Award at Columbia Uni- 
versity, May 12, 1961) 


I am deeply grateful for the distinguished 
honor of having been selected as a recipient 
of the Ambrose Monell Medal Award. How- 
ever, in accepting this award, I do so with 
full appreciation of the fact that the suc- 
cess of the uranium program has been due to 
the efforts of the mining industry—the 
prospectors and geologists, the small opera- 
tors and the large companies. I take this 
occasion to pay tribute to the mining in- 
dustry of this country, of Canada, of Belgian 
Congo, of South Africa, of Australia, and of 
Portugal. 

The uranium supplied by these countries 
enabled the United States to maintain its 
lead in nuclear weapons at a most critical 
period in our history. Our possession of 
these weapons in quantity has been a dom- 
inant factor in maintaining peace and in 
preserving the freedom of the Western World. 

No single material ever has been so 
essential to our safety, or even to our sur- 
vival, as uranium. In 1947, when the newly 
established Atomic Energy Commission first 
studied the program it was to administer, 
scarcity of uranium loomed as a major 
problem. Military requirements—and they 
were small compared to those of a few years 
later—could not be met from existing sources 
of supply. More than 90 percent of our 
uranium then came from the Belgian Congo 
and most of the remainder from a small 
mine in Arctic Canada. Both mines since 
have been exhausted. 

Except for South African gold tailings and 
the low-grade domestic shale and phosphate 
deposits, there were no known uranium de- 
posits which could supply the projected mili- 
tary requirements. The only commercial 
source of uranium in the United States was 
the small vanadium-uranium sedimentary- 
type deposits of the Colorado Plateau. Re- 
serves then were estimated at about 1 mil- 
lion tons of ore containing less than 2,500 
tons of uranium oxide. The possibility of 
developing any large tonnage of such ores 
was considered remote. The hope for im- 
portant low-cost domestic production was 
thought to depend upon discovery of vein 
or lode-type deposits rather than the sedi- 
mentary-type deposits which since have 
proved to be the world’s most important 
source of uranium. 

During the early period of scarcity, it ap- 
peared that large-scale recovery of uranium 
from low-grade shales would be necessary 
to meet military requirements. Research 
and development projects were undertaken 
even though the cost of uranium might be 
from $40 to $60 a pound of oxide. Recovery 
of uranium from sea water also was sug- 
gested. 

The best available information at the time 
indicated that any large use of nuclear 
power would have to depend for fuel upon 
these low-grade sources. Consequently, 
those looking forward to the development of 
atomic power as a major source of indus- 
trial energy were faced with the prospect of 
such high-cost fuel that breeder reactors 
would be necessary to achieve competitive 
power. Although the breeder reactor still 
is a long-range goal, the technical difficul- 
ties in developing such a reactor would have 
greatly delayed the advent of nuclear power. 

Let me quote a few sentences from a 
memorandum on atomic power prepared in 
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October 1947, by Dr. I. I. Rabi and Dr. J. R. 
Oppenheimer. 

“In order to make atomic power available 
on the scale of present power consumption, 
one of two things, and probably both, need 
to occur. One is the development of means 
of mining and recovery of uranium from 
deposits presently regarded as unworkable. 
This problem is of more than usual dif- 
ficulty, because the uranium deposits so far 
known to us fall either in the class of high- 
grade deposits, which are quite limited in 
their known occurrence, and whose prod- 
uct probably will not exceed a few thousand 
tons a year as an average for the next dec- 
ade, or in the class of very lean deposits 
involving typically a few parts in 10,000 
of uranium. It is in these latter that 
the technical progress is required, not only 
in finding methods for obtaining the ura- 
nium, but in conducting operations cheaply 
enough so that the cost of the fuel is not 
itself prohibitive. Such a program might 
aim at providing 10,000 tons of uranium a 
year for the United States, rather unpre- 
dictably far in the future.” 

And again I quote: 

“Thus, the fuel problem probably will be 
solved on the basis (a) of exploiting new, 
low-grade sources of ore, and (b) of increas- 
ing the effective energy extractable from a 
pound of uranium by a factor of some 100, 
and of including thorium among the ma- 
terials which can eventually be consumed. 
With great progress in either, or reasonable 
progress in both, of these lines, atomic 
power will be available on a large scale.” 

This was the outlook in 1947. 

An urgent military requirement and an 
inadequate source of supply determined the 
pattern of the uranium program. 

The instructions were to develop additional 
uranium production wherever available and 
as soon as possible, preferably in this country 
or in Canada. The long transport from 
central Africa, our major source at the 
time, was a matter of constant concern. 

The domestic uranium program announced 
in April 1948, involved a major policy de- 
cision. In 1947 the activities of the Atomic 
Energy Commission were cloaked in strictest 
secrecy. Nearly all operations were con- 
ducted directly by the AEC or by fixed-fee 
contractors. Practically no private commer- 
cial-type operations were to be found in the 
entire field of atomic energy. There were 
early discussions about forming a contrac- 
tor-operated company to undertake uranium 
exploration, development, and production. 
Fortunately, the decision was to encourage 
private industry to do the job by providing 
a favorable market—the incentive that has 
been responsible for nearly all mineral 
development. 

The Congress in drafting the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 wisely anticipated the 
needs of the program by providing the Com- 
mission with necessary authority. This 
rather unusual authority is contained in 
section 5 of that act which, among other 
things, states: 

“The Commission may establish guaran- 
teed prices for all source materials delivered 
to it within a specified time.” 

This has been the Commission’s authority 
for long-range uranium purchase programs. 

Before the new uranium program could 
become operative it was necessary to balance 
security against the practical requirements 
of an effective uranium program. In 1947 
documents referring to quantities of ura- 
nium, and even uranium assays of ore, were 
classified. Under such a restriction a ura- 
nium miner would have had to obtain a 
security clearance and be in possession of 
a safe approved for classified documents be- 
fore he could receive a settlement sheet for 
the ore he sold to a mill. 

Sufficient information was declassified to 
initiate the program but uranium produc- 
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tion was of such military importance that 
production statistics and ore reserve data 
were not made public until 1956. The Com- 
mission’s current and projected uranium 
requirements are still classified because most 
of the uranium is used for military purposes. 
Yet the AEC is the principal customer for 
an industry, domestic and foreign, which has 
invested nearly $1 billion of private capital 
in uranium mines and mills. 

This estimate does not include the cost of 
finding ore. Thousands engaged in the 
search for uranium, and the cost of the 
search is a part of the cost of the final prod- 
uct. Only the relatively few who are suc- 
cessful in making valuable discoveries re- 
cover their exploration costs. The losses of 
the others are rarely recorded in the balance 
sheet of the industry as a whole. High risks 
are accepted only because of chances for 
commensurate profits. Without hope of sub- 
stantial profits, there would have been no 
major uranium prospecting effort. 

The search for uranium involved risks that 
were high even by the standards of the min- 
ing industry. Prior to 1950 few large de- 
posits of commercial grade had been found 
anywhere in the world; little was Known 
about the geology or the nature of uranium 
occurrences; less about uranium metallurgy. 
Except for the limited periods covered by the 
Government contracts and buying programs, 
the market itself was uncertain. 

Offsetting these unfavorable factors were 
a widespread interest in atomic energy and 
the glamour associated with it. Also, it ap- 
peared to many that prospecting for uranium 
had been made easy by radiation detection 
instruments, such as the Geiger counter and 
the scintillometer. The Geiger counter did 
enable a novice to become an effective pros- 
pector for surface outcrops. However, many 
of our more important deposits showed little 
or no surface evidence. As in the case of 
exploration for other minerals, geological 
knowledge came to play an increasingly im- 
portant role in uranium discoveries. 

Progress was slow both in this country and 
in Canada until several important discover- 
ies in 1952 and 1953 touched off a veritable 
uranium boom. spite these discoveries, 
the fear of a possible uranium shortage con- 
tinued until 1957. Production did not 
reach the required’ level until later. © Al- 
though substantial reserves had been de- 
veloped in Canada, at the end of 1955 our 
own reserves were small even in relation to 
our short-term requirements. 

The surge of prospecting and development 
drilling in 1956 and 1957 quickly changed the 
domestic outlook. The prospects of greatly 
increased production and the reappraisal of 
requirements, including a more realistic fore- 
cast of nuclear power development, made it 
necessary in 1957 and 1958 for’ the AEC to 
limit its uranium procurement. 

The task of suddenly reversing the trend 
and reducing the level of production pre- 
sented difficult new problems. However, 
most of the adjustments now have been 
completed with reasonably satisfactory re- 
sults and with a minimum dislocation of 
industry. The current level of AEC pro- 
curement has been reduced by negotiated 
stretch-out arrangements. 
limitations have been placed on new pur- 
chases under the 1962-66 domestic pro- 
curement’ program which had been an- 
nounced in 1956. 

From the initiation of the uranium pro- 
gram early in 1948, domestic production in- 
creased from less than 100 tons to nearly 
18,000 tons of oxide per year; Canadian pro- 
duction from 250 tons to 15,500 tons; and 
South Africa, which first became a uranium 
producer in 1952, built its annual output to 
more than 6,000 tons. Although Congo pro- 
duction declined, additional uranium pro- 
duction was developed in Australia and Por- 
tugal. The AEC purchases from all sources 
increased from about 2,000 tons of oxide in 
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1948 to 35,000 tons in 1959. A portion of 
the oversea and Canadian uranium produc- 
tion is purchased by the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority. 

About 80 percent of our uranium now 
comes from deposits discovered less than 15 
years ago. The remaining 20 percent is from 
deposits which were known in 1948 but 
either had not been explored or required the. 
development of an economic metallurgical 
process. The South African gold tailings 
were in the last category. 

The speed with which uranium produc- 
tion was developed when so much depended 
upon new discoveries represents an out- 
standing accomplishment by the mining 
industry. 

However, during most of the program there 
was constant pressure for more uranium. 
Huge construction programs were underway 
at Oak Ridge, Hanford, Savannah River, Pa- 
ducah, and Portsmouth. We were never sure 
that sufficient uranium would be available 
in time to meet the expanded requirements. 
Nevertheless, there is good reason to believe 
that during the buildup of atomic weapons 
this country always had a greater supply of 
uranium than any other country. Today 
we are in a position to meet any foreseeable 
military requirement. 

The expenditures for military and indus- 
trial operations which depend upon uranium 
provide a measure of the size of these oper- 
ations and also an indicator of the impor- 
tance of uranium. 

Approximately $26 billion have been spent 
on the military and civilian atomic energy 
programs of the AEC and its predecessor, 
the Manhattan Engineer District. These ex- 
penditures cover research and development, 
construction of facilities, and operations, in- 
cluding about $3.4 billion for acquisition of 
uranium. 

The missile program, which would be fu- 
tile without nuclear warheads, has cost in 
excess of $22 billion. Nuclear submarines, 
completed and authorized, will cost about 
$5.5 billion. 

Currently; this Government is spending 
more than $8 billion a year for military and 
civilian programs which involve the applica- 
tion or the development of nuclear energy. 

Military requirements still take most of the 
uranium production. Military programs al- 
ways are uncertain and this is particularly 
true with respect to the requirement for 
uranium. Since 1942 the United States has 
purchased about 192,000 toms of oxide. A 
relatively small quantity has been consumed, 
Fissionable material does not deteriorate and 
that used in the older weapons may be re- 
fabricated for newer types. 

Although major emphasis has been on the 
military aspects of atomic energy, large sums 
have been devoted to developing the peaceful . 
uses of the.atom. We already are reaping 
extensive benefits from the use of tadio- 
active isotopes in medicine, agriculture, and 
industry. 

As diagnostic and medical research tools, 
radioactive compounds dramatically are ad- 
vancing medical science. They are contrib- 
uting materially to our understanding of 
physiological processes and to our ability to 
relieve misery and suffering. Such benefits 
cannot be assessed in terms of dollars. 

In the field of agriculture, studies with 
radioactive isotopes involving plant assimila- 
tion of fertilizers, the use of insecticides, ° 
plant genetics, and methods of pest control 
offer promise of helping to grew more food, 
more cheaply, on less land. In a world un- 
dergoing a population explosion it is pos- 
sible that agricultural applications may yield 
the most important single benefit derived 
from atomic energy. 

The application of isotopes to many in- 
dustrial processes is helping to make cheaper 
and better products—and we have barely 
begun to take advantage of the possibilities. 
Isotopes will provide reliable small power 
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sources for unmanned navigation aids, radio- 
beacons, as well as long-lived auxiliary 
power sources for space vehicles. Although 
the benefits to be derived from isotopes are 
significant and continuing their production 
does not contribute measurably to the mar- 
ket for uranium. 

The future of the uranium industry de- 
pends upon the development of nuclear 
power for industrial uses and for propulsion. 
Much remains to be accomplished before 
nuclear energy will be competitive for a large 
share of the world’s power market. How- 
ever, the problem is being attacked on a 
broad front, with one of the greatest con- 
centrations of effort ever brought to bear 
upon a single technological field. 

Present forecasts indicate that non-Com- 
munist countries will spend between. $8 bil- 
lion and $11 billion on atomic power develop- 
ment during the next 10 years. Nearly half of 
this amount will be spent for research and 
development and prototype plants. The re- 
mainder will be spent for construction of 
large power stations. 

The United States—Government and in- 
dustry—has mapped a 10-year program for 
research and development and construction 
of commercial powerplants which may cost 
between $2 billion and $3 billion. 

The British program, though revised 
downward, still calls for construction be- 
fore 1970 of commercial power stations hav- 
ing an electrical capacity of 5 million kilo- 
watts and involving an expenditure of 
nearly $3 billion. in support of this con- 
struction effort, the British are expected to 
spend about $1 billion on nuclear-power 
research and development. 

Other European countries, including 
member states of Euratom, according to 
current estimates, are expected to spend 
from $2 to $3 billion for research and de- 
velopment and commercial plant construc- 
tion by 1970. The atomic power projects of 
Canada, Brazil, India, and Japan, together 
with the research and development pro- 
grams of these and the many other countries 
working on atomic power, may add another 
$1 to $2 billion. 

The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission al- 
ready has spent about $3.5 billion on re- 
actor development. This covers research 
and development on both military and ci- 
vilian reactors, construction and operation 
of research reactors and construction and 
operation of prototype power reactors. Not 
included is the cost of operational military 
reactors such as those installed in nuclear 
submarines. 

American industry has spent approxi- 
mately $400 million on  nuclear-power 
projects and related research and develop- 
ment. The completion of nuclear power- 
plants under construction at the end of 
1960 by the utilities industry will involve 
an additional expenditure of nearly $200 
million. All these plants are scheduled for 
operation prior to the end of 1966. By that 
time, installed nuclear capacity will be 
further increased by the construction of 
plants now in the design or planning stage. 

These past and projected expenditures are 
convincing evidence of the need for nuclear 
power and of the confidence that technical 
and economic problems will be solved. 

Technical progress has been rapid. Only 
10 years ago electricity produced from nu- 
’ clear energy was used for the first time to 
light an electric bulb—an achievement 
heralded as a milestone in the development 
of nuclear power. Since then nuclear power- 
plants have generated billions of kilowatt 
hours of electrical energy. A fleet of nu- 
clear submarines has cruised safely hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles—to be precise, 
1,176,537 nautical miles as of midnight 
March 31 of this year. 

We are now in the next stage of develop- 
ment—to produce nuclear power at costs 
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which will be competitive in large indus- 
trial markets. The big question is, How 
close are we to this goal? 

Large power stations now coming into 
operation, and those scheduled for opera- 
tion during the next few years, should show 
our capabilities with present technology and 
point to improvements for reducing power 
costs. It should be remembered that no nu- 
clear powerplant in operation was built 
to produce competitive power. The prin- 
cipal purpose has been to develop technical 
information and operating experience. How- 
ever, the new plants have been designed with 
emphasis on reducing power costs as well 
as on technical and engineering improve- 
ments. 

By 1966, the nuclear-power stations oper- 
ating in non-Communist countries will have 
a total electrical capacity of approximately 
6 million kilowatts. Additional capacity will 
be in operation prior to 1970 as a result of 
plans now being developed. About one- 
quarter of the firm capacity will be in the 
United States. These estimates do not take 
into account byproduct power from plu- 
tonium-producing reactors, such as the Brit- 
ish Calder Hall reactors or the dual-purpose 
reactor at Hanford recently proposed by the 
President. 

In the 6 years, January 1, 1961 through 
December 31, 1966, the AEC will purchase 
approximately 100,000 tons of uranium oxide 
from domestic producers—an average of 
about 16,500 tons a year. In the same pe- 
riod, the total uranium requirement for US. 
civilian and military power reactors, those 
now in operation and those authorized is 
estimated at 9,000 tons of oxide. The Com- 
mission also has commitments to supply 
about 1,000 tons of enriched fuel for certain 
foreign reactors. Thus, the total AEC 
uranium requirement for power in this 6- 
year period is about 10,000 tons of oxide, 
or léss than 2,000 tons a year. The United 
Kingdom, which has the largest authorized 
nuclear-power program in Europe, has more 
than sufficient uranium under contract to 
cover its projected requirements through 
1967. 

It is evident that requirements for nuclear 
fuel are not likely to increase rapidly before 
1970. But, the operating experience and 
cost data obtained in the 1960’s could point 
to a major growth of nuclear power in the 
1970-80 decade. In the latter half of that 
period uranium requirements for power 
should be substantial. 

The principal concern of the domestic 
uranium industry today is the problem of 
survival during the years immediately fol- 
lowing 1966. There still may be a substan- 
tial military market. I do not intend to 
suggest that the military market may be 
nearing an end, because I do not know. 
However, as I have said earlier, the duration 
of this market is uncertain, except to fuel- 
propulsion reactors. The space age, of 
course, may bring new uses for nuclear 
power. Nuclear-propulsion engines for space 
vehicles already are under development. 

In a new industry, based upon a new 
technology, there always is the chance of a 
major technical breakthrough. Within the 
past month a research physicist of a leading 
American company spoke of a “thermionic 
converter” which might make nuclear power 
one-third more efficient than coal-fired 
plants. Any new development, however, 
could have little effect upon the uranium 
market for at least 10 years. Reliable in- 
formation on power costs, based upon sev- 
eral years of operating experience, must be 
available before nuclear power will be con- 
sidered for a major role in a utility system. 

Nuclear-power development, however, al- 
ready has progressed to the stage of commer- 


cial application. Major technological break- . 


throughs, though desirable in any field, no 
longer are essential. The problem now is 
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to increase the field for commercial applica- 
tion by reducing nuclear-power costs. The 
opportunities for technical and engineering 
improvements are great. We can look for- 
ward with confidence to steady, and pos- 
sibly rapid, progress as we gain experience 
from the design, construction, and operation 
of the large nuclear-power stations already 
assured. 

The long-range outlook for the uranium 
industry is bright—of this I am certain. The 
intermediate period may be difficult but dif- 
ficulties have been, and can be, overcome. 
I still am an optimist. 





SUPPORT OF JAVITS-COOPER 
AMENDMENT TO FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION BILL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am a 
supporter of the Javits-Cooper amend- 
ment. I support it because it provides 
a far more acceptable formula for dis- 
tributing Federal aid for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries than 
the committee bill. 

I was led to this position, first, by 
the problem of my own State of Con- 
necticut and, second, by my concern for 
the national picture. 

The committee bill provides only 
$9.26 for each Connecticut school-age 
child, the lowest amount granted to any 
State under the committee bill. At the 
present time, the average educational ex- 
penditure per child in Connecticut is 
around $420. Action pending before the 
State legislature will raise that figure to 
about $450, and local action in many 
of our 169 communities will raise that 
figure closer to the $500 mark. 

Against these figures, the $9.26 per 
school-age child provided by the com- 
mittee bill is insignificant. It will 
scarcely make a dent in the educationa! 
problem of Connecticut. And to get this 
marginal aid, the taxpayers of Con- 
necticut will be required to spend sev- 
eral dollars in Federal taxes for each 
dollar of aid they receive. 

As a small sweetener, the committee 
bill permits private and _ parochial 
schoolchildren, which number about 18 
percent of Connecticut’s school popula- 
tion, to be counted for Federal-aid pur- 
poses. The private and parochial 
schools, of course, will not receive this 
money. Their children will merely be 
used as justification for raising the total 
which goes to the public schools. 

This violates basic equity since it pro- 
vides Federal money to States for fi- 
nancing education for which the States 
bear no expense. And it adds insult to 
injury to parents of private and pa- 
rochial schoolchildren who not only re- 
ceive no aid, but also find their great 
effort and sacrifice recognized only as 
a basis for increased aid to public 
schools. 

Under the committee bill, Connecti- 
cut is at the bottom of the list in aid 
received, and at the top of the list in 
taxes paid to finance this aid. 

Connecticut, though it has many 
serious economic problems and around 
80,000 unemployed, ranks as the most 
prosperous State in the Union. I am, 
of course, happy about this. Our rela- 
tive prosperity does not arise because 
we have any unusual natural resources. 
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We have practically no natural re- 
sources. The prosperity of Connecticut 
has been built over long decades by the 
thrift, ingenuity, know-how, and hard 
work of its people. And frankly, our 
people are getting a little tired of having 
their achievement used as a basis for 
discrimination in a variety of Federal 
programs. 

I have voted on occasion for programs 
which tax Connecticut citizens dispro- 
portionately for the benefit of other sec- 
tions of the country. I have done it be- 
cause this is one country, one people, 
with one common cause. I believe that 
when we help Americans anywhere, if 
the program is reasonable, we help 
Americans everywhere. 

Because of Connecticut’s high stand- 
ing in personal income, the people of our 
State stand to be taxed more for Fed- 
eral programs than any other State. 
There are many programs of vital in- 
terest to the Nation such as conserva- 
tion, agriculture, public power, recla- 
mation, irrigation, and others which by 
their nature have little application to 
Connecticut. Yet we are willing to sup- 
port these programs with our tax dollars 
because they are important to the Na- 
tion and Connecticut is a part of the 
Nation. 

But we have before us today a problem 
which does apply to Connecticut. Our 
State, like other States, needs help in the 
field of education and it is entitled to 
get that help on an equal basis with 
other States. 

-Even if the allowance per schoolchild 
was the same in every State, Connecticut 
would still be giving more than it gets 
because of its high income position. But 
on top of this inherent disproportion, 
there has been added a discriminatory 
formula under which Connecticut re- 
ceives the least though it pays the most. 
This is unfair. 

The Javits-Cooper amendment pro- 
vides a reasonable formula for dealing 
fairly with all States and dealing ade- 
quately at the same time with the na- 
tional interest. It provides a basic pay- 
ment of $20 per pupil to all States. It 
does not abuse commonsense by paying 
the public school system for the expenses 
borne by private and parochial schools. 
And for the several States which, because 
of their relative poverty, have special 
educational problems, the amendment 
provides extra money. 

This is a formula that I can support. 
Under it Connecticut would receive al- 
most $8.4 million as opposed to the $5.2 
million wnder the committee bill. And 
as a matter of principle, it would treat 
Connecticut on an equal basis with most 
other States, making special allowances 
for the grave problems of the States least 
able to help themselves. 

I congratulate my colleagues for offer- 
ing this amendment, and I am privileged 
to join with them in its support. 





NEW ISOLATIONIST-PACIFIST 
THREAT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s Washington Evening Star carried 
an article by the distinguished columnist, 
William S. White, which was one of the 
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finest nutshell summaries I have seen of 
the crisis we face. 

Mr. White describes as neopacifists and 
neoisolationists those who today argue 
that we cannot do anything about Cuba, 
that we cannot do anything about Laos, 
that we ought not to be involved in Que- 
moy or Matsu, that we should try to 
gracefully withdraw from the Berlin 
situation. He describes these groups as 
the real descendants of the America 
Firsters and the isolationists of 20 years 
ago. 

Mr. White points out that the neo- 
isolationists and the neopacifists are far 
more influential and, therefore, far more 
dangerous, than their forebears in the 
late 1930’s, because their arguments are 
less frank and more subtle. 

Whether our country will succeed or 
fail, in my judgment, depends in large 
measure on whether our Government, 
our press, and our universities can free 
themselves of the influence of these lat- 
ter-day pacifists. 

I ask unanimous consent that the col- 
umn by William S. White, appearing in 
the Evening Star of May 17, 1961, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


NEw ISOLATIONIST-PACIFIST THREAT—-GROUP 
SEEN PERILING NATION IN DELUSION THAT 
ALL Force, EVEN FoR RIGHT, Is Evin 


(By William S. White) 


American foreign policy stands at the most 
fateful crossroads since the old isolationists 
and pacificists narrowly failed two decades 
ago to prevent this country from joining in 
the resistance to the Nazis and Fascists. 

This movement honestly believed itself 
dedicated to “peace” and to America First. 
But had it had its way America would 
have finished not first but rather third—the 
third victim, after Britain and France,, of 
an antihuman force centered in Adolf Hitler. 

Now there has arisen to frightening in- 
fluence a new American isolationism, a new 
American pacifism, which may well destroy 
the capacity of the United States to resist 
the equally antihuman force of interna- 
tional communism. 

In one way, indeed, the danger is greater 
now than then. For the old isolationists, 
the old pacifists, at least did not deny their 
isolationism, their pacifism. But the new 
isolationism will not acknowledge itself for 
what it is. The new pacifism will not admit, 
even to itself, that the inevitable end of its 
reasoning is the surrender of one anti-Com- 
munist position after another until there 
will be at last no place for the West to turn 
and stand its ground. 

Instead, the neoisolationists, the neopaci- 
fists, put the plain meaning of their policies 
under a bland, superior cloud of self-delud- 
ing talky-talk. They do not simply say 
flatly that we should take no risk in this 
world—not in Cuba, not in Laos, not any- 
where—and let it go at that. 

With that kind of candor, the issues could 
at any rate be met head-on. Rather, they 
argue, for example, simply that Cuba is not 
really a threat to the United States, in spite 
of the public alliance with the Soviet bloc 
publicly proclaimed by Fidel Castro. Cuba 
is only “peripheral,” though Cuba lies 90 
miles from the American shoreline and 
though for the first time in our nationhood 
an aggressive international power has an 
undeniable lodgment in this hemisphere. 

So it is with Laos. Laos is not really 
worth any risk, either. We are held to be 
interfering there in local politics, or some- 
thing or the other. 
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Again, the preconditions for fair debate 
are denied for lack of candor among the new 
isolationists, the new pacifists, For nearly 
all those who now declare that Castro of- 
fers no great danger to us were in the fore- 
front of those who built up the dictator 
Castro, with almost hysterical hosannas, in 
the first place. He is in part their own crea- 
tion. This truth they cannot admit with- 
out admitting their share of responsibility. 
So what is a truth becomes, to them, no 
truth at all. 

The new isolationists, the new pacifists, 
have honorable motives. But at the very 
bottom they are also men caught by a dan- 
gerous and shallow myth exploded way back 
in Hitler’s time for all mankind to see. This 
is the delusion that all force is always evil 
(and all generals always stupid) even when 
only force is left to defend right and justice. 
It is the delusion that only “diplomacy” 
and “negotiation” are acceptable weapons. 

So we fail in Cuba, because we dare not 
risk direct action and thus the censure of 
the neoisolationists, the neopacifists, in 
this and other countries. So our Secretary 
of State refuses one day to sit down at 
Geneva with Communist gunmen and next 
day agrees to sit down with them, under 
pressure of the neopacifists in England, in 
France, and here. 

It is easy to laugh aside those who object 
to these surrenders. It is only necessary to 
suggest that we are simply naive, excitable 
men, flagwavers and warmongers. But just 
as Hitler tragically fooled the old isola- 
tionists and pacifists, Khrushchev is tragi- 
cally fooling this new lot. 

So President Kennedy faces a great im- 
perative of history. He must soon free him- 
self of every shadow of the influence of this 
new Jot, or this country is going down the 
drain—and so is his administration in the 
long book of that history. 





ITALY’S ECONOMIC RENAISSANCE— 
EDITORIAL BY A. N. SPANEL 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, only the 
unity of the free world can save free- 
dom’s cause on this planet, a theme that 
has been so consistently underscored to 
the people and to the statesmen of the 
West in persuasive editorial advertise- 
ments of the International Latex Corp., 
of Dover, Del. 

In repeatedly emphasizing the need 
for true unity among the nations of the 
West, Mr. A. N. Spanel, founder of that 
company, has maintained that initiative 
plus the aggregate strength of the na- 
tions of the free world are the most de- 
pendable insurance we have against 
planned Communist aggression. In this 
framework there appeared an informa- 
tive article in the New. York Times of 
May 17, 1961, by Mr. Spanel entitled 
“Italy’s Economic Renaissance” in which 
is clearly traced the economic emergence 
of that nation, and its importance tc 
the West. 

Mr. Spanel and his. company have 
rendered great public service over the 
years not only to Americans but to free- 
dom-loving people everywhere. Indeed, 
the notice we now make of their con- 
tribution in the public interest is but a 
modest foreword to the unity which they 
have pleaded for so long, and which can 
be so decisive for our survival and 
growth. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial by Mr. A. N. Spanel 
which appeared in the New York Times 
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on May 17, 1961, be printed in the body 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

IraLy’s ECONOMIC RENAISSANCE 
(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

Visitors to Italy are deeply impressed by 
palpable evidences not only of a new pros- 
perity but of a new spirit. For those who 
have personal memories of the country’s vir- 
tual collapse only 15 years ago, this rebirth 
of a great nation has a touch of the miracu- 
lous. And they have, too, the special satis- 
faction of knowing that the miracle was 
wrought by freedom. 

The cnid statistics, and reports by long- 
time American observers on the Italian scene, 
confirm the visitor’s impressions. 

The Rome correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Walter Lucas, writes in the 
New Leader about “Italy’s continuing eco- 
nomic miracle.” Our former Ambassador to 
Rome, James D. Zellerbach, writing in the 
Saturday Review, attests that “Italy is not 
only emerging as an industrial nation of the 
first rank; it is also enjoying a major cultural 
renaissance whose impact extends far beyond 
its frontiers.” The Fortune correspondent 
reports that in Italy “good times have arrived 
and may have come to stay for the next 
decade.” 

To grasp the magnitude of this victory, it 
should be recalled that in the short span of 
three decades—1914 to 1945—Italy wa- em- 
broiled in two disastrous World Wars. For 
23 years it was held in the paralyzing strait- 
jacket of fascism. In the second of the wars 
it was caught in the strangling pincers of the 
Mussolini-Hitler alliance. 

The end of these tribulations saw the na- 
tion’s economy in a shambles, its currency 
virtually valueless, its spirit at low ebb. Deep 
social conflicts were impelling the country 
toward civil war. Exploiting idle hands and 
empty bellies with zealous skill were the 
Communists, who dominated the internal 
liberation forces. Small wonder that the 
experts sadly prophesied doom. 

But today, though the country is still beset 
by economic and political problems, there is 
no doubt that the prophets were wrong. The 
Communists, true, are still the second largest 
political party; but, in the words of Mr. 
Zellerbach, they “now try to present them- 
selves as the advocates of mild reform rather 
than of violent revolution.” 

The fact is that Italy today is busy, boom- 
ing, optimistic. Even in relation to its most 
desperate problems—excessive popula‘tion, 
unemployment, the underdeveloped Mezzo- 
giorno or Italian south—the oid defeatism is 
evaporating. The creative energies of a won- 
derfully gifted and industrious people are 
again in full eruption. 

The national economy, initially pump- 
primed by generous American dollar aid, has 
been growing by 6 percent a year; the trade 
balance is favorable; the lira is stable. Ac- 
cording to official figures, 1960 scored, as 
against 1959, an 18-percent rise in industrial 
investment, a 10-percent rise in employment, 
6 percent more consumption. 

The providential discovery of oil and gas 
in north Italy and Sicily helped trigger the 
economic upsurge. Italians entered the in- 
ternational market and became outstanding 
merchants in the petroleum world. By now 
it is the automotive industry that paces the 
new prosperity, with an almost fourfold 
expansion since 1950. Steel production 
tripled in the same decade. Smaller yet 
striking growth has been registered in rub- 
ber, synthetic fibers, chemicals. 

The rise in living standards is visible to 
the naked eye. Italians are spending more 
than ever before not only for necessities but 
for luxuries. Once a land of bicycles, Italy 
has become a land of motor vehicles, its 
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roads and streets jammed by everything 
from motor scooters and Italian-made auto- 
mobiles to big foreign cars. Television an- 
tennas have become commonplace even in 
remote mountain villages. 

In this economic renaissance, American in- 
vestors and industrialists are playing a large 
and wholesome part. Already over 300 U.S. 
firms operate in Italy—usually in partner- 
ship with local capital—and their numbers 
keep growing. More and more of them, at- 
tracted by favorable tax and other incen- 
tives, find this land ideal for branch fac- 
tories. 

Most significant, as one surveys the Italian 
social scene, is a deep awareness among the 
people that the miracle of rebirth has boen 
made possible by the climate of freedom and 
cooperation with the great democracies. The 
country plays an important role in the Eu- 
ropean Common Market. Undemonstratively 
and without histrionics, it stands resolute 
in devotion to the free world coalition. Italy 
has proved itself consistently as a loyal ally. 
Her people, old in civilization, are ever aware 
that nations, like human beings, are en- 
dowed with strengths and weaknesses, and 
they knowingly accept us as we are, with all 
our strengths and all our weaknesses. 

Italy has risen from the depths of defeat 
and defeatism to become master of its own 
destiny. Forewarned by a hair’s-breadth es- 
cape from the clutches of communism, the 
Italians appear determined to preserve hu- 
man freedom. In this resolve they merit the 
understanding and unstinting cooperation 
of all their allies, and America especially. 

It is altogether desirable that Italy’s lead- 
ers and its special genius be given ever big- 
gcr roles in all free world alliances and en- 
terprises. They have won this right by mag- 
nificent performance under the most adverse 
conditions. 

The Italian people are the custodians of a 
glorious heritage of history and culture. 
Their contributions are in the marrow and 
at the heart. of our Western civilization, It 
is cause for profound satisfaction, therefore, 
that their new renaissance is enabling Italy 
to contribute measurably once again to the 
world we cherish. 





“THE PROFILE OF COMMUNISM: A 
FACT-BY-FACT PRIMER” 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, there is 
now a very considerable library on com- 
munism prepared by pro-Democratic 
sources. But, there are not enough 
works in that library that combine 
scholarship, balance, and readibility, so 
that they will impress at the same time 
the authority and the man in the street. 

I am happy, therefore, to bring to the 
attention of the Senate a new book 
which does just that. “The Profile of 
Communism: A Fact-By-Fact Primer” 
has just been published by the Anti-Def- 
amation League of B’nai B'rith. The 
league’s contributions in this field were 
hailed in the past by J. Edgar Hoover in 
his, “‘Masters of Deceit,” as some of the 
most effective opposition to communism 
in the United States. 

This book presents the basic history, 
aims, and techniques of the Communist 
movement in Soviet Russia and in the 
free world. In simple question and an- 
swer form, the book analyzes the strat- 
egy of this empire-building, totalitarian 
program and exposes its inconsistencies. 
it is designed for use in the schools and 
by community organizations. 

“Profile of Communism” is a publica- 
tion of the Anti-Defamation League’s 
freedom books series. It is indeed a 
contribution to freedom. 
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FISH FLOUR 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am happy to report to the Senate a 
development which should help con- 
siderably in solving the problems of the 
fishing industry, and which may also 
be a significant aid to U.S. foreign 
policy. 

At New Bedford, Mass., the New Bed- 
ford Fish Products Corp. is converting 
whole, fresh fish into a fish flour that 
will be an important supplement to hu- 
man food. 

It can be sold for only 15 cents a 
pound. It appears to be the cheapest 
source of animal protein in the world. 
It can be stored for long periods of time 
without refrigeration. It can be mixed 
with grains to give undernourished 
peoples a balanced diet. We are con- 
fident that we have in this product a 
helpful answer to widespread hunger ad- 
jacent to oceans teeming with fish. 

For several months I have been work- 
ing with my colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, Senator Smith, Senator Doug- 
las, of Illinois, Congressman Keith, of 
the New Bedford District, Mayor Lawler, 
and the members of the New Bedford 
City Council to secure full public ap- 
proval of this unique product. 

We are asking this body to add 
$200,000 to the budget of the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries to speed re- 
search on the product, to study other 
processes, to investigate the possibility 
of manufacturing this substance aboard 
trawlers while they are still at sea, and 
to check all the possible uses for hu- 
man food. 

I request that an editorial entitled 
“Fish Flour Fills Need,” be printed in 
the body of the Recorp at the end of 
my remarks. This editorial is dated May 
15, 1961, and it appeared in the New 
Bedford Standard-Times.° This is good 
evidence of the fine community support 
which is available to this unique Massa- 
chusetts enterprise. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FisH FLOUR FILLS NEED 


The campaign to gain approval for the 
sale of fish flour in the United States and 
for increased world consumption, notably 
through the food-for-peace program, has 
moved ahead on two fronts. 

Locally, the mayor, members of the city 
council, and business leaders agreed that 
the city must support the New Bedford Fish 
Products Corp. in every way possible. This 
feeling was created by a personal introduc- 
tion to fish flour and the realization that it 
represents a significant commercial enter- 
prise here. 

In Washington, Senators SALTONSTALL and 
SmiTH appealed to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee for a $200,000 grant to 
study fish flour, new uses and its wider world 
distribution. 

Fish flour must be approved as a food 
by the Food and Drug Administration before 
it can be sold on the open market in the 
United States. The FDA has not granted 
this permission because of esthetic consid- 
erations, but every effort is being made to 
change the ruling. 

Representative Ketrn said here Friday, 
“The FDA is handicapped by legislation and 
regulations. We must convince the FDA 
to free this food which can be so important 
in our Nation’s relationships.” 
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Harold Putnam, counsel to the Senate 
Select Committee cn Small Business, has 
been a prirae movi: g force for Washington 
approval of the product. He seconded 
Keith’s views and said a set of standards 
would be filed shortly in the FDA with the 
aim of winning approval for the sale of fish 
flour. 

Dr. Ezra Levin, who developed the prod- 
uct, envisions a great potential for it. He 
sees in it not only a nutrient and cheap 
food for undernourished peoples everywhere, 
but since it can be easily transported and 
possibly prepared at sea, it can become a 
factor in America’s food-for-peace pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Levin and his New Bedford-based com- 
pany deserve every support this community 
can give them. 

Fish flour made here is now being sent 
to many nations, but it cannot attain full 
potential until it receives FDA approval for 
sale in the United States. Then it might 
be distributed on a giant scale to those coun- 
tries which now are reluctant to import a 
product that has not received the U.S. Gov- 
ernment stamp of approval for sale in the 
United States. 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, a remarkable, protein rich 
product called fish flour has been devel- 
oped in New Bedford, Mass., by the New 
Bedford Fish Products Corp. This in- 
expensive food product, which is made 
from waste fish found in all parts of 
the globe, can add at low cost badly 
needed protein to the diets of millions 
of undernourished persons. 

At a recent worldwide conference in 
Rome it was estimated that 500 million 
people suffer from the type of protein 
deficiencies which small, inexpensive 
dosages of fish flour in their diet could 
cure. Mr. George McGovern, director of 
the food-for-peace program has ex- 
pressed considerable interest in it. 

An expansion of the sales of this prod- 
uct would also be of enormous benefit to 
the ailing American fishing industry. 

There is now a request before the Sen- 
ate to add $200,000 to the budget of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries for ad- 
ditional research on fish flour. It would 
enable the Bureau to conduct studies 
on its protein quality and possible meth- 
ods of manufacturing it. This request 
is being supported by Senator SaLTon- 
STALL, Of my own State of Massachusetts, 
Senator Petz, of Rhode Island, and Sen- 
ator Douc tas, of Illinois. I hope in addi- 
tion that the Members of the Senate 
and the House will give their favorable 
attention to it. 

I would also like to place in the Rec- 
orD a letter which I received recently 
from Secretary of the Interior Udall. 
This letter, I feel, outlines well the mer- 
its of fish flour and the arguments in 
favor of its being sold worldwide. It 
also tells of some of the obstacles facing 
the present fish flour program. I am 
in thorough agreement with the Secre- 
tary’s remarks on these problems. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1961. 
Hon. BENJAMIN A. Sirsa II, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator SmirH: Thank you for your 

letter of April 26, concerning the Rome fish 
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meal conference and fish flour. It is indeed 
encouraging that the prices of fishmeal are 
now on the rise. 

We were particularly pleased to learn of 
your interest in fish flour. It is our feeling, 
too, that fish protein concentrate offers tre- 
mendous potential in feeding hungry people 
all over the world. We in the Department 
recognize that such a product cannot, in all 
conscience, be sold abroad until approval for 
its use in America is first obtained from the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Donald McKernan, Director of our Bu- 
reau of Commerciai Fisheries, is working 
closely with Mr. Harold Putnam, counsel, 
Senate Select Committee on Small Business, 
in an attempt to have Food and Drug ap- 
prove the interstate marketing of fish flour 
for domestic human consumption. Mr. 
George Larrick, Commissioner of the Food 
and Drug Administration, in reply to our 
formal request for approval of fish flour, 
stated whole fish flour to be a product 
classed as adulterated under _ section 
402(a)(3) of the Federal Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration’s rejection of fish flour is based on 
their decision that it consists, in whole or 
part, of filthy material. Their view is that 
heads, tails, viscera contents, etc., of large 
whole fish constitute filthy matter in that 
they are “esthetically objectionable” to the 
consumer. 

We in the Department disagree with the 
Food and Drug’s position on this matter. 
It is our feeling that these so-called esthet- 
ically objecticnable components of fish are 
either removed or else totally lose their 
identity during processing into fish flour. 
A direct analogy exists in the preparation of 
gelatin made from beef hoofs. Here the 
raw materials used have the same esthetic 
objections as whole “ish. No one would 
seriously affirm that all traces of any ob- 
jectionable materials are removed, yet the 
product is marketed and widely used. 
Another interesting point is that millions of 
pounds of whole or headed sardines are con- 
sumed annually in this country. This sea- 
food, with its viscera and tails intact, is both 
delicious and highly nutritious. 

Since the first of the year, Mr. McKernan 
and representatives of his staff have had 
several meetings with officials of the US. 
Food and Drug Administration to encourage 
them to change their position on this mat- 
ter. We have also prepared a standard of 
identity that will permit production of only 
the highest quality fish flour. Despite these 
efforts, however, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has not changed its original posi- 
tion on the use of fish flour. It is our un- 
derstanding that Secretary Ribicoff is re- 
questing the Food and Drug Administration 
to hold public hearings to consider this mat- 
ter. At that time we will again present our 
views regarding approval of fish flour. 

Another problem is the absence of a suit- 
ably low-cost method of producing a uni- 
formly high quality fish flour. It is the 
opinion of our scientists and those of the 
World Health Organization, Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund that no truly satis- 
factory method is known to exist for produc- 
tion of an inexpensive and highly nutritious 
fish protein concentrate. Comprehensive 
engineering and product utilization research 
is needed before we can produce a fish flour 
that we can use to feed the undernourished 
peoples of the world. 

The Department feels that development of 
a suitable process for producing fish flour 
would be in the best interest of our country, 
both in helping the fishing industry and in 
furnishing a high quality animal protein 
concentrate to our neighbors in the under- 
developed countries. Such a program as this 
would appear to dovetail well into President 
Kennedy’s food-for-peace plans and to fur- 
ther improve our social-political relations 
around the world. 
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The Department does not yet have a formal 
research program on fish flour, but it is 
hoped that we will be able to initiate one 
in the very near future. 

Sincerely yours, 
Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 





FRANCIS BELLAMY AWARD TO THE 
TOPEKA (KANS.) HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, today 
is the birthday anniversary of Francis 
Bellamy, who wrote the Pledge of Ail- 
legiance to the American Flag. The 
23-word pledge was written in com- 
memoration of the 400th anniversary of 
Columbus’ discovery of the New World. 
This nationwide observance was on Oc- 
tober 13, 1892. 

The author of the Pledge of Allegiance 
was a man of foresight and a master 
handler of phrasing. The wording has 
been changed only three time since 1892. 
The most recent change came 6 years 
ago when the words “under God” were 
added. 

During Mr. Bellamy’s lifetime and as 
a member of the Youth’s Companion 
staff, he urged the arousing of the pa- 
triotic spirit in the public schools. He 
felt that the public schools should be the 
keystune on which to build good citizen- 
ship. 

As a result of his interest in public 
schools, the Francis Bellamy Award was 
started in 1942 and since that time many 
outstanding high schools have received 
it. 

Today it will be officially announced 
that the winner of the 1961 Francis 
Bellamy Award is the Topeka High 
School, Topeka, Kans. Topeka High 
School was designated as the Bellamy 
Award School for the State of Kansas 
for achievement of its alumni good citi- 
zenship in the school and community 
and the proficiency of the performance 
of duty by the principal. 





A DYING FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to a column which was pub- 
lished in the morning press, written by 
a distinguished writer and philosopher, 
Walter Lippmann. The point of the 
Lippmann column today is that of the 
changing profile of America’s defense 
problems and her security posture 
around the world in general. Mr. Lipp- 
mann examines carefully the implica- 
tions of the new status of bargaining as 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States, and suggests it is time the Amer-.- 
ican people be told the harsh, though 
unpleasant, facts about these changed 
factors. 

Because of the contribution this col- 
umn makes to reassessing our position 
in many parts of the world, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the column printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A DyInc Po.ricy 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The revolution in Iran and the revolution 
in South Korea are warning signs about the 
situation on the periphery of Asia. They are 
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warnings that it is not only in Laos that 
there is trouble for the American client 
states. 

In Iran, the revolution is a desperate at- 
tempt at the top, with the blessing of the 
Shah, to reform the regime before it is over- 
thrown from below. The present revolution 
is not anti-Western, anti-American, or pro- 
Communist. But it may well be all of these 
things in the end if the reforms which it 
has begun do not go deep enough. The hour 
is late in Iran. 

In South Korea, the revolution is the work 
of the army, and it is not now anti-Western, 
anti-American, or pro-Communist. But this 
new military government, although it is not 
anti-American in theory, is in fact defying 
and ignoring our Embassy and the American 
Army commander. 

The revolutions in South Korea and Iran, 
following the disorders in Laos and South 
Vietnam, are a warning that in Asia the pol- 
icy of containment by American satellite 
states is breaking down. In all four of these 
countries the governments have been our 
clients, indeed they have been our creations. 
All of them are crumbling, and in the last 
analysis they are all crumbling for the same 
reason. In relation to the rising popular 
feeling of independence and the rising popu- 
lar expectations of material welfare these 
American client states are not only corrupt 
but they are intolerably reactionary. The 
fact that they are also under the protection 
of a foreign and non-Asian power is an ad- 
ditional liability. 

The Kennedy administration did not form 
the policy of setting up on the periphery of 
Asia a semicircle of American military 
clients. But it is now confronted with the 
breakdown of that policy, with the disorders, 
the dangers, and the pains of having to pick 
up the pieces. This is an experience which 
the American people have never had before 
and it is one for which their leaders have 
not prepared them. They have not been 
told by anyone in authority that there has 
been a radical change in the military situa- 
tion and what the consequences of that 
change are. They have not been told that 
the military situation which existed when 
John Foster Dulles established this policy 
no longer exists. They have not been told 
that he made it work by shaking the bomb 
at the Communists. That is why so many 
of them suppose that Mr. Kennedy can make 
it work with a few marines and ky shaking 
his fist. 

Our moral and intellectual unprepared- 
ness for the reality of things is causing wide- 
spread demoralization among us. We must 
not let ourselves be overcome by it. We can 
do that best, I think, by recognizing that 
our present experience on the periphery of 
Asia is the American equivalent of what the 
British and the French are experiencing dur- 
ing the liquidation of their colonial empires. 
For what we are witnessing is the dissolution 
of the Dulles system of Asian protectorates. 

There are diehards in France who would 
like to overthrow General de Gaulle in order, 
as they think, to keep Algeria French. There 
are diehards in Britain who are passionately 
opposed to Mr. Macmillan because he is liqui- 
dating the colonial empire. And there are 
diehards here who are prepared to call Mr. 
Kennedy an appeaser or worse because he is 
trying to negotiate his way, rather than to 
fight his way, out of the Indo-Chinese dis- 
orders. But whatever the diehards now call 
De Gaulle and Macmillan and Kennedy, the 
future will be theirs. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Minnesota. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. I express my ap- 
' preciation to the Senator for his com- 
ments relating to the Lippmann column. 
I fully concur in the analysis he has 
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given of the purpose of the column. I 
support very strongly the thesis Mr. 
Lippmar:) outlines. It seems to me what 
Mr. Lippmann is saying, to use old 
phrases for existing circumstances, is 
that it is time to take that new look and 
to make that agonizing reappraisal 
which was once made, for it needs to be 
made again in terms of the commit- 
ments of this country overseas. 

Furthermore, we should take a frank 
and honest look at the power relation- 
ships in the world today. It seems to 
me that part of our difficulty today is 
basing our foreign policy on the assump- 
tion that the United States is the un- 
contested military power of the world. 
This was once the case, 10 years ago, 
but it is no longer the case. We are a 
powerful nation, and I hope we are the 
most powerful nation, but we do not 
stand uncontested in this world as we 
once did. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank my colleague 
from Minnesota, the distinguished ma- 
jority whip, for his comments. I agree 
with the Senator thoroughly on his anal- 
ysis of the question. I think this point 
brings into focus the element of change 
which is continually going on about us. 
Unless and until we are willing to face 
up to the complications of change, in- 
stead of retreating to the convenience of 
static concepts and concepts of the past, 
we shall continue to end up short and 
too late in the strategic areas of the 
globe. 





THE PEACE CORPS CAN WORK 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
excellent series of articles describing the 
outstanding and successful accomplish- 
ments of the International Voluntary 
Services in South Vietnam clearly enun- 
ciates the fact that the program en- 
visioned through the operation of the 
Peace Corps can contribute to inter- 
national understanding while helping to 
alleviate the scourge of illiteracy, hun- 
ger, and poverty in the underdeveloped 
nations of the world. 

The first IVS teams of young agricul- 
tural college graduates were sent to live 
and work with Vietnamese farmers in 
1957. Its success story is still being ac- 
claimed today. It goes without saying 
that the IVS experience in South Viet- 
nam has proven that the Peace Corps 
can work through the devoted and sin- 
cere efforts of our most valuable ex- 
port—America’s enthusiastic and youth- 
ful expertise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the four articles describing 
the IVS Vietnamese program for agricul- 
tural college graduates, appearing in the 
Minneapolis Star and Tribune May 9, 
10, 11, and 15, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orb, as follows: 

{From the Minneapolis Star, May 9, 1961] 
US. Youtus rn SouTH VIETNAM PROVE PEACE 
Corps PLAN Can WorK 

(International Voluntary Services (IVS) 
was founded in 1953 and has offices in Wash- 
ington. Its governing board is drawn from 
the top echelon of 15 church denominations, 
Catholic and Protestant, to recruit and ad- 
minister technical assistance personnel for 
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oversea people-to-people community devel- 
opment projects. In its purpose IVS re- 
sembles President Kennedy’s Peace Corps 
program. There are IVS teams currently in 
Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, Nepal, and Laos in addi- 
tion to ones Hewett tells about in South 
Vietnam.) 
(By Robert Hewett) 


Saicon, SOUTH VIETNAM.—A group of Amer- 
ican college graduates—all farm boys with 
practical experience—are demonstrating in 
the jungles and ricefields of this southeast 
Asian country that President Kennedy's 
Peace Corps program can be a success. 

For nearly 4 years they have actually been 
doing the kind of day-to-day work with Viet- 
namese farmers and technicians that the 
newly formed Peace Corps aims at extending 
on a far larger scale to many of the nder- 
developed countries of the world. 

They have been planting test plots for 
hundreds of crops on newly established ex- 
perimental farms under the direction of the 
older, more experienced technical experts 
of the U.S. International Cooperation Admin- 
istration (ICA) mission. 

Some of them have been living among the 
Vietnamese in villages. Others have been 
living with Vietnamese technicians on ex- 
perimental farms. 

All of them learn Vietnamese—with vary- 
ing degrees of fluency—because they live and 
work in much closer association with the 
local people than do regular ICA technicians 
or U.S. Embassy officials. 

They have planted demonstration gardens 
in isolated villages to show skeptical peasants 
the advantages of a varied diet. They patch 
up cuts and bruises on farmworkers with 
elementary first aid. Some of the youths 
teach informal English classes in the tropical 
evenings. 

A hard-bitten U.S. Army colonel, one of 
several hundred American officers training 
the South Vietnam Army to fight Communist 
guerrillas in this strategic country, was dis- 
cussing the work of the young Americans 
recently with a senior point 4 technical as- 
sistance expert with the ICA mission here. 
He said: 

“This is a wonderful bunch of hard- 
working kids. They are doing more to give 
the Vietnamese an idea of what Americans 
are and what they can do than either one of 
us. And the impression they make here will 
probably last longer.” 

The wonderful bunch of hard-working 
kids are members of International Volun- 
tary Services (IVS). IVS is a private Ameri- 
can church-supported organization which 
has been sending young men and women 
abroad for several years on 2-year assign- 
ments to work on technical assistance proj- 
ects and to live close to the people. 

There are 19 IVS men, most of them in 
their 20’s, now working in South Vietnam. 
All are agricultural college graduates from 
Minnesota and Iowa to California and Vir- 
ginia. 

Since 1957, 50 IVS members have worked 
under an ICA-financed contract here—and 
only one had to be sent home before he com- 
pleted his 2-year assignment because of in- 
ability to adjust satisfactorily to unfamiliar 
living and working conditions. 

The experience of the IVS group—includ- 
ing initial embarrassing mistakes as well as 
later satisfying success—could prove invalu- 
able in drafting the beginning program for 
the Peace Corps in which recruiting and 
training will begin this spring and summer. 

Critics of the Peace Corps program claim 
the average young American is too im- 
mature, inexperienced, and soft, to adjust 
and do effective work under hard living 
conditions in some of the more backward 
nations. 

The usual uninformed and skeptical criti- 
cism runs this way: if “thousands” of young 

are “dumped” abroad without 
knowing what to do, they will “run wild” 
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and cause irreparable damage to the present 
U.S. foreign economic aid program and to 
American prestige. 

You get concrete answers that knock 
down this sort of opposition when you talk 
with enthusiastic ICA officials in South Viet 
nam and see the IVS youths here at work 
and play. 

“In the first place, there is nothing ‘aver- 
age’ about these young IVS men,” says Wil- 
liam Fippen, gray-haired chief of the US. 
economic mission’s agricultural division. 

“They are farm-raised boys with practi- 
cal experience who come abroad after they 
have finished college with the conviction 
they want to accomplish something worth 
while,” he said. 

“And they are accomplishing something 
really worth while. They work just as seri- 
ously and probably harder in some ways 
than the older, experienced technicians on 
my staff. 

“They live on the experimental stations 
and in localities where they can follow up 
on a day-to-day basis with their Vietnamese 
counterparts and programs for agricultural 
improvements we outline on a national level 
with the Vietnamese Government. 

“We could use many more in the field of 
agriculture alone. There is no reason why 
the Peace Corps can’t do a good job if the 
oversea workers are as carefully selected and 
supervised as are the IVS teams.” 

My wife and I traveled a week through 
central Vietnam visiting the projects where 
IVS are working and came away impressed. 
These young Americans are doing a con- 
structive job for the U.S. aid program in 
South Vietnam and are widely liked and 
respected by Vietnamese ranging from 
mountain tribesmen to Government officials. 

Just as important, these young college 
graduates are getting an experience and 
training that will benefit America in the 
years ahead—regardless of whether they take 
foreign service jobs or, as most of them must, 
work and live in the United States. 

Lawrence G. Ulsaker, a 24-year-old agri- 
cultural college graduate from Battle Lake, 
Minn., expressed it this way: 

“Sure, I can’t use a lot of what I studied 
out here right now. But the benefits of 
learning about different peoples and tack- 
ling new challenges far outweigh what some 
might call a loss of 2 years in my profes- 
sional career. 

“This sort of experience kind of settles 
anyone just out of college. We're ready to 
go back to the States and really tie into 
something.” 

Ulsaker, son of Col. and Mrs, L. T. Ul- 
saker, of Battle Lake, lost his right leg below 
the knee in a grim tractor accident a year 
ago while working with an IVS team in 
Laos, in the Plaine des Jarres region which 
has now been occupied by Communist rebels. 

He spent 5 weeks in a Bangkok hospital, 
was flown back to Minneapolis for fitting 
of an artificial leg. Seven months after the 
accident he was back with his IVS com- 
rades in Laos but was assigned to Vietnam 
recently because Communist warfare in Laos 
forced a shutdown in his project. 





[From the Minneapolis Star, May 10, 1961] 


YANKS IN VIETNAM Say, “Harp WorkK, But 
Fun” 


(By Robert Hewett) 


Salcon, SourH VieETNAM.—What will life in 
the Peace Corps be like? You get some inter- 
esting and encouraging answers from young 
upper Midwest agricultural college graduates 
with hard, practical experience in working 
and living with Vietnamese farmers in this 
tropical country. 

Nineteen young men, most of them in their 
midtwenties, are pioneers in the kind of 
constructive jobs that hundreds of other 
young Americans will be doing before long 
under the Peace Corps program outlined by 
President Kennedy. 
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“There is a challenge working out here that 
is missing in the States,” says 24-year-old 
Lawrence G. Ulsaker, of Battle Lake, Minn. 
“We all feel we are doing something worth 
while. It’s hard work but it’s fun, too.” 

It wasn't “fun” when a steel cable snapped 
off Larry's right leg below the knee last year 
while hauling logs with a tractor for a bridge 
in neighboring Laos. But 7 months later, 
after being fitted with a wooden leg and foot 
in Minneapolis, he was back at work in 
southeast Asia because “I like it out here.” 

Ulsaker is a member of International Vol- 
untary Services (IVS), a private, church- 
supported organization. IVS concentrates in 
South Vietnam on agricultural development 
under the direction of the U.S. economic aid 
mission. 

But IVS experience will play a big role in 
determining plans and policies for the more 
extensive Peace Corps, where young American 
men and women also will work in such fields 
as English language teaching, education, 
health, and community development. 

Some 50 IVS youth have demonstrated in 
the last 4 years that carefully selected, en- 
thusiastic Peace Corpsmen can give a much 
needed boost to American foreign aid pro- 
grams in most parts of the underdeveloped 
world. 

Ulsaker’s experience—he was flown to a 
Bangkok, Thailand hospital within 7 hours 
after the accident—illustrates one of the 
harsher problems facing the Peace Corps. 

More ordinary health hazards such as 
dysentery and malaria will cause the most 
trouble for Peace Corpsmen who will live 
closer to the local people than senior U.S. 
Embassy and economic aid technicians now 
do. 

My wife and I spent a week recently driv- 
ing through remote areas of South Vietnam 
to see how young IVS technicians live and 
work. We came away impressed with the 
constructive work they are doing. 

One of the most heartening aspects was 
the way in which these young men—all 
learning to speak Vietnamese—were giving 
a@ new and more vital picture of Americans 
to Vietnamese ranging from peasants to 
sensitive Government bureaucrats. 

“The thing that surprises most people here 
is the fact that there are foreigners who 
aren't afraid to get their hands dirty,” com- 
mented Don Schmidt, of Arlington, Wis. 
“In Vietnam and most other places, every- 
body with a little education seems to want a 
white collar desk job.” 

Schmidt, 34, is the oldest and most serious- 
minded of the IVS team in Vietnam. He 
volunteered for the IVS—pay, $80 a month 
plus a modest living allowance—from an 
agricultural research job with the University 
of Wisconsin he has held since getting his 
master’s degree at Madison in 1953. 

He lives with another IVS teammate, 
James Green, of West Virginia, in a $25-a- 
month house rented in the little village of 
Thap-Cham and spends most of his time 
experimenting with various crops at nearby 
agricultural experiment stations and villages. 

Why is Schmidt taking 2 years out of his 
University of Wisconsin career? 

“Well, it seemed that if I did anything 
that amounted to something in Wisconsin, 
I just contributed to the farm surplus prob- 
lem,” he drawled. “Out here, there is need 
to develop more and better crops and it is 
satisfying to do a job that is really neces- 
sary.” 

Schmidt and Green had been living in 
one of the two-room brick bungalows used 
by Vietnamese supervisors at a country agri- 
cultural station but were forced to move into 
Thap-Cham recently when Communist guer- 
rillas killed five people in a nearby village. 

Stepped-up Communist activity through- 
out South Vietnam had led the Vietnamese 
Government to curtail IVS activity in more 
remote areas because of safety reasons. 
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“Naturally, we don’t want to take any 
chances,” says Howard Harper, 40-year-old 
ICA economic aid mission agriculturist who 
has been responsible for supervising IVS 
activities. “But, if we didn’t have this 
trouble with the Communists we could put 
three or four times as many of these young 
men out in the field right now and make a 
much bigger and faster impact with our 
agricultural aid program. 

“The Peace Corps has tremendous possi- 
bilities in many parts of the world if the 
young people are as carefully selected and 
supervised us the IVS teams.” 

These sentiments about the Peace Corps 
were echoed by all the IVS workers with 
whom we talked—but all cautioned against 
prospective corpsmen who are looking only 
for a free trip abroad. 

“It’s hard work but the interesting thing 
is that there is so much that needs to be 
done that it certainly isn’t boring,” said 
Michael W. Chilton, 23, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. R. Chilton of Sigourney, Iowa. He got 
his master’s degree in horticulture in 1960 
at Iowa State University, Ames, and came 
to Vietnam last August. 

“There are a lot of Iowa State graduates 
who would be good for the Peace Corps. 
But in the agricultural field a farm up- 
bringing is absolutely necessary. You need 
practical experience more than academic 
background out here.” 

Chilton lives with two other IVS team- 
mates in a house in Dalat, in South Viet- 
nam’s relatively cool plateau area. By now, 
he speaks Vietnamese fairly well and in the 
evenings gives English lessons to the neigh- 
bors and to Vietnamese technicians from a 
nearby agricultural experiment station. 

Chilton and his buddies pool their $2.80 
daily living allowances to hire a cook and 
laundryman. They eat well, if not lavishly, 
by buying food on the local market. Their 
language teacher-interpreter and jeep driver 
live and eat with them. 

IVS life is not all work by any means, and 
peace corpsmen will have the same oppor- 
tunities for recreation. Nobody yet has shot 
any of the tigers that roam some areas of 
Vietnam, but for hunters there are plenty of 
leopards, deer, and wild chickens. 

Most of the IVS men said that the chance 
to travel was one of the attractions for sign- 
ing up for a 2-year tour. Each gets a 2- 
week vacation each year and about $200 to 
spend on it. 

We met Ulsaker just as he returned from 
a 15-day trip that took him to Japan, For- 
mosa, the Philippines, and Hong Kong. 

A favorite recreation routine here is a 
flight to Bangkok, then a 3-day train ride 
(second class, to cut expenses) to Singapore 
and return by freighter to Saigon across the 
South China Sea. 

“Maybe city kids would have a hard 
time living out here,’ one IVS youth com- 
mented. “But if you were raised on a farm 
and are the outdoor type, actual living con- 
ditions aren’t much different from living in 
a hunting shack in northern Minnesota. 

“There are some peculiar diseases and you 
have to boil and filter water. 
Usually there are no flush toilets and there 
certainly is no corner drugstore for a quick 
malted. But how many people back home 
can eat with chopsticks?” 


[From the Minneapolis Star, May 11, 1961] 


LANKY YOUNG WISCONSIN Man BUILDS 
BETTER PLOW 
(By Robert Hewett) 

Saicon, SoutH VieETNAM.—A lanky, curious 
young man from the University of Wiscon- 
sin came out to South Vietnam 4 years ago 
to help teach farmers about modern agri- 
culture. He soon found out the hard way 
that the average Vietnamese peasant doesn’t 
ever see enough cash to buy a cheap steel 
plow, let alone a tractor. 
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So he has invented a remarkable series 
of simple farm implements, using wood and 
scrap iron, that any village blacksmith or 
carpenter can build for a few piasters. 

“The little farmer in southeast Asia simply 
can’t afford the modern tools of 1961 agri- 
cultural practices,” says 28-year-old Richard 
Koegel of Milwaukee. “It’s a big advance out 
here if we can help him get to about an 1861 
level right now.” 

Koegel has been using a similar approach 
_ to Vietnamese farming problems as that of 
the fictional American point 4 technician 
in the book, “The Ugly American,” who 
succeeded by tackling the simple things 
first. 

For several thousand years farmers in this 
part of the world have been harnessing their 
oxen or water buffaloes to awkward, heavy, 
and inefficient wooden yokes for pulling 
wooden plows or carts. 

Koegel devised an easily homemade, ovai- 
shaped harness consisting of light wooden 
frames padded with kapok, the fluffy mat- 
tress-filling material which grows on trees 
all over Vietnam. 

With a few boards and hammered pieces 
of scrap iron, the Milwaukee-born agricul- 
tural engineer fashioned an adjustable drag 
harrow for a cost of about $1.50. We got 
unexpected proof that it really has an appeal 
fer a Vietnamese farmer. 

Koegel harnessed up an ox and demon- 
strated the cheap drag so my wife could take 
some photographs of his device. The pic- 
ture taking over, Koegel started to lead the 
ox back to pasture on the agricultural col- 
lege farm station at Bao-Loc. 

‘A couple of Vietnamese fieldworkers who 
had been chopping away with mattocks at 
weeds between some corn rows rushed over 
shouting in the Vietnamese language. 

Koegel grinned and turned the ox and 
harrow over to them. As we left, the farm- 
ers were steering the contraption down the 
rows and accomplishing about six times as 
much work as they had been with the hand 
mattocks—and letting the ox do most of the 
work. 

In another nearby plot, a farmworker was 
pushing a wooden garden cultivator that 
Koegel had built, laughing with importance 
at using such a modern contrivance. 

“I'd like to come back in a couple of years 
and see how these things catch on,” Koegel 
said. “It is no use importing expensive tools 
and machinery when a farmer knows he’ll 
never be able to afford such a thing in his 
lifetizhe.”” 

Koegel’s experiences in South Vietnam 
serve as an example of what can be accom- 
Plished by President Kennedy’s Peace Corps 
program in which hundreds of young Ameri- 
cans will be sent abroad to work in under- 
developed countries. 

“I think the Peace Corps is a wonderful 
idea—but you must get the right kind of 
people for it,’”’ Koegel commented. 

Koegel graduated as an agricultural engi- 
neer from the University of Wisconsin in 
1956 and came to South Vietnam early in 
1957 with the first team sent by Interna- 
tional Voluntary Services. IVS is a private, 
church-sponsored organization which has 
sent about 50 young men and women, work- 
ing on 2-year assignments, for technical as- 
eo projects in South Vietnam since 
1957. 

The IVS workers live and work in the vil- 
lages and on agricultural experiment sta- 
tion unde; the general supervision of the 
U.S. ,economic aid mission here. Koegel 
learned Vietmamese and did so well that on 
the completion of his 2-year IVS assign- 
ment he was hired by the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment as an instructor at the Bao-Loc 
agricultural college. 

Others of the original IVS team have come 
back to Vietnam on various jobs, indicating 
that the Peace Corps in the future may well 
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open the way to new careers for young col- 
lege graduates. 

Tom Luche, a New York State farm youth, 
learned Vietnamese so well on his first 2- 
year assignment that he was hired by the 
International Cooperation Administration 
(ICA) to return as a program training 
officer. 

Gordon L. Brockmueller, 25, of Freeman, 
S. Dak., the only one of the original group 
who was accompanied by his wife, was hired 
for a second term to serve as chief of the 
19-man IVS team now working here. 

At least 2 young men of the 19 now work- 
ing on IVS projects will be hired as regular 
ICA technicians at the end of their present 
term. 

This correspondent has found senior US. 
economic aid mission administrators 
in some underdeveloped countries skeptical 
or even hostile to the idea of sending col- 
lege-age youths abroad to work in the Peace 
Corps. 

But U.S. officials in South Vietnam are 
enthusiastic as a result of the IVS experi- 
ence. 

Aside from the constructive work that the 
Peace Corps can do, the IVS project here has 
shown that it can also serve as a training 
ground for regular ICA technicians and im- 
prove the whole economic aid organization 
in the future. 


{From the Minneapolis Star, May 15, 1961] 


SouTH VIETNAM COULD BE LESSON FOR 
PEACE CORPS 


(By Robert Hewett) 


Sarcon, SoutrH VreTNaM.—One of the most 
important lessons organizers of the new 
Peace Corps can learn from the work of a 
group of young American agricultural col- 
lege graduates here is that grave mistakes 
can be made early and easily. 

Practical experience with American youths 
working and living in Vietnamese villages 
has proven an earnest desire to do good is 
not enough. Competent leadership and 
careful, go-slow planning is more essential. 

Preceding articles have outlined some of 
the constructive work and valuable experi- 
ences achieved in the last 4 years here by 
young men and women sponsored by Inter- 
national Voluntary Services, a church-sup- 
ported organization. 

IVS workers win high praise now from the 
Vietnamese and United States economic aid 
mission technicians with whom they work. 

They are the forerunners of hundreds of 
young Americans who will go abroad to live 
and work on the village level under Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Peace Corps program. 

But the first IVS teams of young college 
graduates who came to South Vietnam in 
1957 made the kind of mistakes that could 
ruin the ambitious Peace Corps program be- 
fore it gets well started. 

It is regrettable that, up to now, Peace 
Corps Director R. Sargent Shriver and his 
aids (busily trying to put 500 to 1,000 
workers in the field by fall) apparently have 
paid little attention to the experiences of 
the IVS in this southeast Asian country. 

Vietnamese and United States officials 
here say the first IVS teams accomplished 
little and created resentments. 

This was because they went to live in 
Vietnamese villages on their own with little 
preparation and without the necessary co- 
operation of either local Vietnamese admin- 
istrators or U.S. economic aid mission tech- 
nical experts. 

Although the IVS teams were financed 
by contracts with the International Coop- 
eration Administration (ICA) in Washing- 
ton, team leaders actively discouraged any 
contact with experienced ICA technicians 
in their desire for an independent program. 

At the same time, no adequate working 
relationship as established with policymak- 
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ing Vietnamese Government officials—a sit- 
uation that created so much suspicion of 
the “American strangers” that one team was 
forced to stop work and move to another 
locality. 

“There was too much emphasis placed 
on living and eating exactly as the villagers 
did,” one American official explained. 

“That’s all very well if it accomplishes 
something. But the fact was that there 
was no organized program. 

“IVS workers, for example, had no idea of 
what new crops might be introduced to 
Vietnam and were discredited when some 
of their experiments failed on village land. 

“Community development was stressed 
but all it seemed to prove was that some 
Americans could live in as poverty-stricken 
a condition as the Vietnamese—it didn’t 
help the Vietnamese much.” 

IVS found itself without any real job 
when the Government ended its refugee 
resettlement plan and officially transferred 
the work teams to a new land development 
department. Land development officials 
simply ignored the IVS group. 

This ICA administrative resistance was 
wiped out in south Vietnam by a 40-year- 
old North Carolina ICA agricultural special- 
ist, Howard Harper, a former marine who 
likes and knows how to handle young men 
and who has a persuasive way with Vietnam- 
ese officials. 

One of the main troubles with south Viet- 
nam’s agriculture, fostering low living 
standards among the peasants, stems from 
the fact that French colonial rulers were in- 
terested mainly in improving varieties of 
coffee, tea, and rubber. 

The people in the delta area for centuries 
have lived on rice and exported any surplus. 

Harper talked Vietnamese Officials into 
starting the new nation’s first real agricul- 
tural experiment station. 

He wanted to find out the best varieties 
of vegetables, citrus, foreign grasses and 
other crops that could improve Vietnamese 
living standards. 

“It was a waste of good, knowledgeable, 
enthusiastic manpower to have those IVA 
boys doing little except ‘living with the 
people’ and being boycotted by the min- 
istries,” Harper said. “They were tickled 
to death to get some direction and real work 
to do.” 

They went to work on a voluntary basis, 
showing Vietnamese how to use bulldozers 
to clear the jungle land for the Ban-Me- 
Thuot agricultural station. 

They showed Vietnamese technicians and 
farm workers how to plant experimental 
test plots. 

“One good effect of their work was to 
show Vietnamese officials and agricultural 
college graduates that there is nothing dis- 
graceful about getting your hands dirty,” 
Harper added. 

The minister of agriculture was so im- 
pressed with the IVS work under Harper's 
supervision that he asked for another IVS 
contract financed by ICA. 

In 1958, the IVS strength was down to 
8 men and today it has been boosted to 
19 as more agricultural experiment stations 
have been started. 

“We couldn’t have got these experiment 
stations going without these American farm- 
raised youngsters actually living and working 
on them on a day-to-day basis,” Harper 
said. 

“They keep the work going ahead and 
diplomatically point out things to be done 
by inexperienced Vietnamese technicians.” 

The IVS workers keep a strong team spirit, 
even though they are scattered in twos and 
threes over South Vietnam. 

In contrast, to the past, they work 
closely—but not as “junior assistants”—with 
older U.S. mission technicians who can visit 
any given area only once a month or s0 
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because they are helping work out national 
programs. 

One such is Alton Levorson of Brooton, 
Minn., an ICA agricultural engineer with 
assignments in Turkey and Bolivia before 
coming to South Vietnam 21 months ago. 

We met Levorson when he was talking 
over farm machinery maintenance with IVS 
worker Michael W. Chilton 23, Sigourney, 
Iowa, on a visit to the station when Chilton 
works near Dalat. 

“If the Peace Corps get some people as 
good as these IVS boys, we can accomplish 
a lot more,” Levorson said. “They have a 
great sense of responsibility and initiative 
and they know what’s going on every day 
wherever they are working.” 





INCREASE IN AUTHORIZATION FOR 
INSURANCE OF MORTGAGES BY 
THE FEDERAL HOUSING ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 234, Senate Joint Resolution 89. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair). The resolution 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 89) to amend section 
217 of the National Housing Act to pro- 
vide an interim increase in the author- 
ization for insurance of mortgages by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, is the Senate 
still in the morning hour? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Then I shall not 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mtr. President, the 
joint resolution was unanimously re- 
ported by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. The Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Caprenart], the ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee, is 
present in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 89) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 217 of 
the National Housing Act is amended by 
striking out ‘“$15,000,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$16,000,000,000”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN subsequently said: Mr. 
President, has action been taken on the 
joint resolution to amend the National 
Housing Act? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
joint resolution has been passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to interpose 
the observation that it is my under- 
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standing the increase of $1 billion in the 
ceiling will suffice until about the mid- 
dle of July of this year. It is anticipated 
that by that time there will be action on 
a general housing bill, and that the 
problem will then be reconsidered, and 
probably there will be an additional in- 
crease in the ceiling taken care of at 
that time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The understand- 
ing of the Senator from Illinois is as the 
majority side understands the situation 
to be. The general housing bill will be 
before the Senate shortly, and all of 
these problems will be given recon- 
sideration at that time. 





THE RISE TO POWER OF FIDEL 
CASTRO 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, when 
Fidel Castro came to this country 2 
years ago last month, to be wined and 
dined as if he were a lifelong friend of 
the United States, I warned—and this 
was in April 1959—that a study of his 
record boded ill for this country. 

I told the press at the time I con- 
sidered it unfortunate, if not disgraceful, 
that the United States should welcome 
and dignify a man who clearly appeared, 
in my estimation, to be a pro-Commu- 
nist agitator. 

A number of my colleagues will well 
remember my alarm as long ago as 1958 
when Castro, still in the mountains fight- 
ing as a guerrilla, had kidnapped 47 
American citizens, including 30 un- 
armed U.S. marines and sailors, and held 
them captive for a number of days. This 
was Clearly a tipoff as to Castro’s con- 
tempt for the United States. Later, our 
citizens were released, but I never for- 
got that incident, and I deplored his be- 
ing invited to this country and hailed 
as a liberator. 

Following Castro’s April 1960 visit, I 
carefully studied the events going on in 
Cuba. Thus, last year I made an ex- 
tended speech in the Senate on Cestro 
and what he was doing in Cuba. I laid 
before this body a carefully researched 
analysis of Soviet and American Com- 
munist publications proving beyond any 
doubt that Fidel Castro and his band of 
unshaven bandits were Moscow approved 
and Moscow supported. 

In addition, I enumerated 21 historic 
steps in consolidating power which the 
Bolsheviks in Russia and the Reds in 
China had followed after their successful 
seizures of power. These 21 character- 
istic and typically Communist steps to 
total power were slavishly followed by 
Castro and his bully boys after Batista’s 
flight let Cuba fall into their hands. 

By January 1960, there could have 
been no doubt in anyone’s mind—even 
those who depended solely on the press 
and radio for their information—that 
Castro was a conscious and articulate in- 
strument of the Soviet conspiracy. Even 
the State Department, which seemed 
strangely loath and slow to recognize the 
hard and unpalatable facts of life in 
Cuba, has now belatedly come around to 
identifying the Castro regime as Com- 
munist. 
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It therefore seems almost incredible 
that the chief Cuban expert of a great 
metropolitan newspaper, which lays 
great emphasis on the accuracy of its 
foreign news coverage, would still per- 
sist in claiming that Castro’s revolution 
is not Communist, but merely utopian 
socialism. An article in the March issue 
of the American Legion magazine, by 
William Buckley, editor of National Re- 
view, reproduced an issue of the Yale 
News for December 7, 1960, which quotes 
Herbert Matthews, Latin affairs editor 
of the New York Times, as defending 
Castro before an overflow crowd at Yale. 

This excellent article, “I Got My Job 
Through the New York Times,” throws 
a great deal of light on the little known 
story of just how an obscure Commu- 
nist adventurer and terrorist, holed up 
in the mountains of Cuba with 8 or 10 
followers, was built up into a world re- 
nowned figure through the magic of 
newspaper publicity. 

I therefore commend the American 
Legion for publishing this timely and 
most important article. I also recom- 
mend it to the attention of those inter- 
ested in learning just how Castro was 
sold to the American public as a pure 
and glamorous knight in radiant armor 
who rescued poor little Cuba from the 
fell clutches of an alleged dragon—only 
to turn out later to be just another Com- 
munist stooge like Mao Tse-tung and 
Josip Broz, alias Tito. They, too, were 
glamorized and sold to America as sim- 
ple patriots and agrarian reformers by 
American writers and journalists whose 
integrity and honesty we had mistakenly 
accepted as above suspicion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
American Legion magazine article be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I Got My Jos THROUGH THE NEW YorK 

TIMES 


(By Wiiliam F. Buckley, Jr.) 


It is very much as in the early months of 
1950 when, having chased the last remnants 
of the opposition off the mainland, Mao Tse- 
tung, wild with ideological lust, surveyed his 
kingdom, and threw himself into the job of 
communizing his people. He chopped off 
many more heads than Fidel Castro has had 
so far to do in Cuba, and there are no doubt 
differences between Mao and Fidel, as there 
are between China and Cuba; but then as 
now, as the public slowly awoke to the 
meaning of what had happened, the apolo- 
gists for the revolutionary forces began to 
retreat in increasing horror from their some- 
time enthusiasm. Those who had told us 
again and again that the Red Chinese were 
primarily agrarian reformers began to fade 
away, only to reappear, many of them, be- 
fore congressional committees, which asked 
them the same questions they are now be- 
ginning to ask the propagandists for Cas- 
tro, questions to which we desperately need 
the answer, now as then: Who betrayed 
China? Who betrayed Cuba? Who, in the 
process, betrayed the United States? 

There is no defensible defense any more 
of the regime of Mao Tse-tung. But here 
and there, where Cuba is coneerned, there 
are pockets of loyalty to Castro. There is 
a Fair Play for Cuba Committee, which may 
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may not be dominated by fellow travel- 


are not fellow trav- 
elers, men whose faith in Castro is livelier, 
alas, than freedom is in Cuba. The leader 
of pro-Castro opinion in the United States 
is Herbert L. Matthews, a member of the 
editorial staff of the New York Times. He 
did more than any other single man to 
bring Pidel Castro to power. It could be 
said—with a little license—that Matthews 
was to Castro what Owen Lattimore was to 
Red China, and that the New York Times 
was Matthews’ Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions: stressing this important difference, 
that no one has publicly developed against 
Matthews anything like the evidence sub- 
sequently turned up against Lattimore tend- 
ing to show, in the words of a Senate 
investigating committee, that Lattimore was 
“a conscious, articulate instrument of the 
Soviet conspiracy.” 

Herbert Matthews met Castro in Febru- 
ary of 1957. To make contact with him— 
as he tells the story—he had to get in touch 
with the Fidelista underground in Havana, 
drive 500 miles all one night across the 
length of the island, using his wife as cover; 
and ride a jeep through tortuous dirt-road 
detours to avoid the patrols and roadblocks 
that an angry Fulgencio Batista had posted 
all about the Sierra Maestra mountains in 
the eastern tip of the island, to try to break 
the back of the little resistance group that 
2 months earlier had landed, 82-strong, in 
Oriente Province in a diesel cutter from Mex- 
co, pledged to “liberate” Cuba, or perish. 

Matthews climbed up muddy slopes, swam 
across an icy river, ducked behind trees, ate 
soda crackers, and slept on the ground: 
and then, in the early morning hours, Fidel 
Castro came. In whispers, he talked for 3 
hours about his plans for Cuba. 

To put it mildly, Matthews was over- 
whelmed. From that moment on he ap- 
pears to have lost all critical judgment. He 
became—always consistent with being a 
writer for the New York Times, which im- 
poses certain inhibitions—the number one 
unbearded enthusiast for Fidel Castro. 

Castro, he told the world in a series of 
three articles that made journalistic and in- 
deed international history, is a big, brave, 
strong, relentless, dedicated, tough idealist. 
His unswerving aim is to bring to Cuba 
“liberty, democracy, and social justice.” 
There is a seething discontent with Dictator 
Batista, corrupt and degenerate, after virtu- 
ally 25 years of exercising power; hated by 
most Cubans for having installed himself 
as President in March of 1952 by military 
coup; become, now, a terrorist and a torturer. 
Fidel Castro is the “flaming symbol” of 
resistance. The fires of social justice that 
drive Castro on, that cause him to bear in- 
credible hardships, playing impossible odds, 
with the single end in mind of bringing 
freedom to his people, these are fires that 
warm the hearthsides of freedom and de- 
cency all over the land; and they will 
prevail. * * * 

Is Castro’s movement touched by com- 
munism? Matthews dismissed the rhetori- 
cal question with scorn. Castro’s movement 
“is democratic, therefore anti-Communist.” 
And, flatly, “There is no communism to 
speak of in Fidel Castro’s 26th of July 
Movement.” 

The impact of these articles all over the 
world was subsequently recognized even by 
the New York Times itself, normally bashful 
about celebrating publicly its achievements. 
When, almost 2 years later, Batista fell, 
the Times permitted itself to record jubi- 


a new level of importance on the Cuban 
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scene. Nor was the embarrassed Govern- 
ment ever able to diminish Fidel Castro’s 
repute again.” 

Foreign correspondents have been very 
much mistaken before. Foreign correspond- 
ents who work for the New York Times are 
no exception, as anyone knows who will at- 
tempt to reconcile Soviet history and ac- 
counts of same filed over the years by, e.g., 
Walter Duranty and Harrison Salisbury; who 
will, in a word, attempt the impossible. It is 
bad enough that Herbert Matthews was hyp- 
notized by Fidel Castro, but it was a calamity 
that Matthews succeeded in hypnotizing so 
many other people, in crucial positions of 
power, on the subject of Castro. “When I 
was Ambassador to Cuba,” Mr. E. T. Smith 
complained to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Internal Security last August, “I sometimes 
made the remark in my own Embassay that 
Mr. Matthews was more familiar with State 
Department thinking regarding Cuba than I 
was.” 

As Ambassador assigned to Havana in 
August of 1957, Mr. Smith had been the rep- 
resentative of the U.S. Government in Cuba 
during the 18 crucial months that brought 
Castro to power, and he used just that word: 
Matthews’ articles on Castro, he told the Sen- 
ators, had literally hypnotized the State De- 
partment. Even as early as the summer of 
1957, when Smith took over the ambassador- 
ship from Arthur Gardner, the influence of 
Matthews was established, only a few months 
after the Castro interview in his hideout. 
Ambassador Gardner had met with stony re- 
sistance every time he attempted to pass on 
to his superiors the information he had about 
the nature of the Castro movement, which 
he was convinced—correctly, it proved——was 
shot through with Marxism. Gardner made 
himself such a nuisance that he was re- 
Placed: and his successor was instructed by 
Mr. William Wieland of the State Depart- 
ment, in charge of the Caribbean desk, to cap 
his month’s briefing on the Cuba situation 
by consuiting Herbert L. Matthews. Mat- 
thews told Smith that Batista was in all 
probability through. Castro, he said, was the 
man to back. 

Smith went to Havana determined to do 
what he could, within the limits of pro- 
priety, to ease Batista out of the way. Batis- 
ta pledged to hold elections in November 
1958 and turn the presidency over to his 
successor in March 1959. The question in 
Smith’s mind was whether he would last 
that long. Within 2 months after arriv- 
ing in Cuba, Mr. Smith sincerely hoped he 
would: for he became convinced, he told 
the Senate committee, that the principal 
danger to the United States lay not in the 
survival of Batista for a year or so, but in 
the rise to power of Fidel Castro who was 
almost certainly a revolutionary Marxist. 
Abundant evidence was available thet he 
had made “Marxist statements” in Costa 
Rica, in Mexico, and in Bogoté; and that, 
dating back to his college days, he had been 
@ revolutionist and a terrorist. Smith had 
even heard—and had passed the report 
along—that while in Bogoté, Castro had 
had a hand in the assassination of two 
nuns and a priest. 

But even if Castro wasn’t then pro-Com- 
munist, Smith said, his closest associates 
were, and this was positively documented 
with respect to his brother Rail (now head 
of Cuba’s armed forces) and Ernesto “Che” 
Guevara (boss of the Cuban economy). 

But the Ambassador’s warnings were to 
no avail. During the succeeding 18 months, 
Herbert Matthews continued to write glow- 
ing accounts of the Robin Hood of the 
Sierra Maestra, predicting the downfall of 
Batista and the ascendancy of the 26th of 
July Movement. Others got into the act. 
The influential Foreign Policy Association’s 
Bulletin for April 1, 1957, carried an article 
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by Matthews on Cuba, followed by a list of 
“Reading Suggestions” prepared by the 
editors. Among them: “The best source 
of contemporary information of a general 
nature is probably the files of the New York 
Times, which published three uncensored 
articles on Cuba by Herbert Matthews on 
February 24, 25, 26, 1957." The State Depart- 
ment went along. “Herbert Matthews * * * 
is the leading Latin American editorial 
writer for the New York Times. Obviously,” 
said Ambassador Smith, “the State Depart- 
ment would like to have the support of the 
New York Times.” 

Obviously indeed. 

“Each month the situation deteriorates,” 
Matthews exulted on June 16, 1957, a theme 
he elaborated in further dispatches in the 
succeeding months. Looking back at these 
reports one can only say how right Mr. Mat- 
thews was. Batista was losing and Castro 
was gaining. But reporter Matthews neg- 
lected to give all the reasons why, just as 
he consistently neglected to report on the 
lurid background of Fidel Castro and some 
of his associates. The increasing helpless- 
ness of Batista was the result primarily of 
the crystallization of U.S. support for Castro. 
During those months a fascinating dialectic 
went on. Matthews would write that Amer- 
ican prestige was sinking in Cuba—on ac- 
count of the aid the U.S. Government was 
giving to Batista. Our Ambassador in Ha- 
vana meanwhile complained and complained 
to the State Department of the demoraliza- 
tion of the Batista government—on account 
of our failure to provide Batista with the 
aid to which, under the terms of a series of 
mutual aid agreements, we were bound by 
law and precedent to give him so long as we 
continued to recognize his government. 

Matthews’ forces proved much stronger 
than our Ambassador’s. An important seg- 
ment of the press, influential Members of 
Congress, and the Castro apparatus in 
Washington and New York hammered away 
at the State Department, urging it to desert 
Batista. At first the Department stalled. 
When Castro kidnaped 47 American service- 
men in June 1958, the Government eagerly 
seized on the opportunity to hold up the 
shipment of 15 training planes that Batista 
was lawfully importing. “In accordance 
with instructions from the State Depart- 
ment,” Smith testified, “I informed Batista 
that delivery would be suspended, because 
we feared some harm might come to the 
kidnaped Americans.” Having in effect 
yielded to blacimail, the U.S. Government 
then refused to deliver the airplanes even 
after Castro had been prevailed on to turn 
the soldiers free. Batista’s forces were be- 
coming seriously demoralized by the grow- 
ing aloofness of the U.S. Government, even 
while Castro was getting, the ex-Ambas- 
sador went on to say, illicitly exported ship- 
ments of arms almost every night from 
friends of Castro in the United States. By 
November it was clear that Batista’s days 
were numbered. On December 17, Ambassa- 
dor Smith received orders from the State 
Department to advise Batista that he could 
no longer hold power, not even pending the 
institution of the new President a few 
months later—whom the United States 
would not back in any case, since he had 
been fraudulently elected, and didn’t have 
the support of the Cuban people. Two weeks 
later, Batista fled. 

The next morning, on the first day of the 
new year 1959, Mr. Roy Rubottom, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 
fairs, announced that there was “no evi- 
dence” that “Castro is under Communist in- 
fluence.” Clearly he had paid no attention 
to his own Ambassador to Cuba. As clearly, 
he read the New York Times. 

During the campaign, both Mr. Kennedy 
and Mr. Nixon expended a_ considerable 
amount of rhetoric on the subject of Cuba. 
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For they knew the birth, right up against 
the Florida peninsula, of what is now off- 
cially classified by the Government (under 
the terms of the Dirksen-Douglas amend- 
ment to the Mutual Security Act) as “Com- 
munist” territory, is a development that has 
deeply disturbed the American people. 
They want to know who, or what, was the 
Frankenstein who created the monster. 

Mr. Kennedy blasted Mr. Nixon on the 
grounds that Castro and Castroism had 
come about as a reaction against America’s 
tolerance of rightwing dictators—a familiar 
line, advanced by those who sincerely feel 
it is an American obligation to purify 
Latin American politics. But Mr. Kennedy 
was not convincing to those who remem- 
bered that in May, shortly before his homi- 
mation, he had said publicly that in two 
respects he backed completely the foreign 
policy of Mr. Eisenhower, ‘‘one of these being 
Cuba.” 

Mr. Nixon, on the other hand, pointed 
proudly to the disappearance of a half dozen 
military dictators during the Eisenhower 

He seemed to be suggesting that al- 
though the President continued officially to 
beam at every leader of every nation we for- 
mally recognize—as protocol dictated— 
actually, he sat on a pair of great bellows, 
on which he bobbed up and down, when 
nobody was looking, thus toppling, one by 
one, Latin American badmen. Beyond that, 
Mr, Nixon did not go. He did not express a 
detailed curiosity about the loss of Cuba to 
Fidel Castro. Indeed, both candidates gave 
the impression that, like the State Depart- 
ment, obviously they wanted to stay on 
the right side of the New York Times. But 
the candidates whetted the public interest, 
and it is likely that the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee will pursue its investi- 
gation into the strange hold of Herbert Mat- 
thews, and the Matthews doctrine, on the 
men who make our foreign policy. 

What will they learn about Mr. Matthews 
himself? That he is a scholarly, subtle man 
who makes and continues to make super- 
colossal mistakes in judgment, but whose 
loyalty to his misjudgments renders him a 
stubborn propagandist * * * and an easy 
mark for ideologues on-the-make. So well 
known is he as doyen of utopian activists 
that when in June of 1959 a Nicaraguan rebel 
launched a revolt, he wired the news of it 
direct to Herbert Matthews at the New 
York Times—much as, a few years ago, a 
debutante on-the-make might have wired 
news of her engagement to Walter Winchell. 

Matthews was once, to use his own phrase, 
an “enthusiastic admirer of fascism.” He 
turned away from fascism while in Spain 
covering the civil war, where he took up the 
cause of the Popular Front with the same 
ferocious partisanship that earlier he had 
shown for Mussolini's Italy, and later was 
to show for Castro’s Cuba. The Spanish 
passion is not yet expended. Mr. Matthews 
wrote a book in 1957, recommitting himself 
to the good guys-bad guys reading of a 
war fought by democrats and Communists 
against traditionalists and Fascists. Always 
he writes with considerable sweep, and he 
likes to prophesy. His two most striking pre- 
dictions of 1944 are surely that the “Franco 
regime is tottering” and that the disband- 
ing of Russia’s Comintern the year before 
was “the final indication that the Russia of 
1943 and 1944 does not care to support revo- 
lutionary movements to bring about Com- 
munist states in other countries.” 

Certainly he has not proved over the years 
an astute judge of how to deal with Russia: 
“All they [the Russians] want is security,” 
he wrote in Collier’s in 1945. “By refusing to 
share the secret of the atomic bomb we are 
fostering Russian suspicions * * *. One 
can understand how they feel about our 
recognition of Franco, our sei#ure of Pacific 

» Our exclusive policy in Japan, our 
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Red-baiting press and our American-first- 
ers. We have set up a vicious circle of mu- 
tual distrust and fear.” And certainly he is 
not an enthusiast for the free enterprise 
system, preferring the militant socialism of 
postwar Britain: “* * * while Britain slowly 
struggles toward economic order, sanity and 
strength,” he wrote in 1946, “the British 
experiment will be an example for the United 
States to follow.” 

The payoff came when on July 15, 1959, 
Herbert Matthews wrote a front page dis- 
patch from Havana insisting that Castro was 
neither a Communist, nor “under Commu- 
nist influence,” nor even a dupe of com- 
munism. Moreover, he added, there are “no 
Communists in positions of control.” Indeed, 
Castro continues to be “decidedly anti- 
Communist.” ._. 

That dispatch was so brazen a contra- 
diction of events that the Times reluctantly 
pulled him away from Cuba, as one might 
pull a man away from marihuana. Since 
then, he has not had one bylined story on 
Cuba. 

That is almost 2 years ago. During that 
period he has continued to affirm his belief 
in the purity of the 26th of July move- 
ment: but mostly in the arcane journals of 
the specialists (e.g., the Hispanic American 
Report), and in lectures before important 
audiences. The fault, he says, is ours, for 
antagonizing Castro, and “forcing him” to 
take his present hard line. One might as 
well argue that the Jews, by protesting the 
confiscation of their property and the in- 
sults heaped upon them, forced Hitler into 
genocide. And in any case, Mr. Matthews’ 
analysis never accounts for the compulsive- 
ness with which Cuba turned to communism, 
beginning almost immediately after Castro 
took power. 

Now and then Mr. Matthews invites at- 
tention to the fact that every one else, save 
himself, is out of step. “In my 30 years on 
the New York Times,” he told the American 
Society of Newspapermen last April, ‘I have 
never seen a big story so misunderstood, so 
badly handled, and so misrepresented as the 
Cuban Revolution.” Those words are, as & 
matter of fact, exactly true; and the fault 
was the New York Times. 

The Senate subcommittee may want to 
know more about Matthews, and may want 
especially to know whether the Senate is to 
expect to have the honor of ratifying his 
appointment as consultant extraordinary to 
the State Department. Certainly it will 
want to examine the major premises of 
Matthews’ position on Cuba. For it is a 
position that extends beyond the question 
of Castro, and one that is shared by many 
Americans, some of whom are infiuential 
with the new President. That position holds, 
in effect, that the United States should inter- 
fere, adroitly to be sure, in the internal af- 
fairs of nondemocratic Latin American na- 
tions. Matthews urged exactly that in the 
summer of 1958, by proposing that the 
United States arbitrate the differences be- 
tween Batista and Castro. To have done 
such a thing would have been a clear re- 
versal of United States policy—though we 
did, namely, pull the rug out from under 
Batista, and turn the entire country over 
might rather have done that than what we 
to Castro. 

Another article in the Matthews position 
is that democracy and only democracy dis- 
tinguishes the good society. Granted, he is 
perfectly satisfied with the kind of “democ- 
racy” that is practiced in Mexico, where 
everyone votes, and one party always wins; 
but it bears discussion whether “democra- 
cy” is the first objective of American foreign 
policy in Latin America, or whether it is sub- 
sidiary to other concerns, including our own 
national interest, and, for, Latin Americans, 
internal stability, economic viability, and 
nonpolitical freedoms. (Probably the high- 
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est per capita incidence of violent deaths 
in any country this side of the Soviet Union 
has been in chaotic Colombia, a “de- 
mocracy.’’) 

A third question is whether the United 
States can continue, in all good conscience, 
to encourage Americans to invest in Latin 
America. Our investments are over $7 bil- 
lion—making American capital the largest 
single job creator in Latin America. But 
the Matthews position on foreign invest- 
ment consists, as far as one can make out, 
in encouraging American investment in gen- 
eral, and those governments that will seize, 
nationalize, or tax to death that invest- 
ment in particular. He has not, at least in 
any of his conspicuous writings, deplored 
Cuba’s blithe confiscation of $800 million 
of American property, Symbolically; the new. 
U.S. administration must answer the ques- 
tion whether the more offensive Fidel Castro 
is to this country, the madder we are going 
to get at General Trujillo. 


{From the Yale News, Dec. 7, 1960] 


MATTHEWS DECLARES REFORM IN CUBA NoT 
COMMUNISM: U.S. MISUNDERSTANDING OF 
REVOLUTION CITED 


Herbert Matthews, Latin affairs editor of 
the New York Times, told an overflow crowd 
at last night’s Challenge lecture that the 
Cuban revolution and reform is not com- 
munism per se although it has maziy com- 
munistic features. 

Mr. Matthews stated that “the Cubans are 
doing what the Communists like to see and 
are ty themselves to the Communist 
bloc” but that these things do not signify 
an acceptance of communism. He said that 
this misunderstanding of the Cuban reform 
in the United States was having serious 
consequences. ; 

A close acquaintance of Fidel Castro, Mr. 
Matthews also asserted that “Fidel Castro is 
not a Communist. If anything, he is a uto- 
pian Socialist.” He asked his audience to 
put themselves in the place of Castro and 
the revolutionaries. He said that Cuba has 
been completely reliant on the United 
States and that after “the United States 
slammed the door,” Cuba either had to sur- 
render or seek * * * other friends. 





PERMANENT CERTIFICATION PRO- 
CEDURES FOR THE SUPPLE- 
MENT AIR CARRIER INDUSTRY 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, dur- 
ing this first session of the 87th Congress 
we will be called upon to consider perma- 
nent certification procedures for the 
supplemental air carrier industry. Dur- 
ing the closing days of the preceding 
session, the Congress granted the sup- 
plemental airlines a 20-month extension 
of their operating authority as origin- 
ally provided by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. This was actually emergency 
legislation brought about when the 
Court of Appeals held that the Board 
was without power to issue supplemental 
certificates. 

As a member of the Commerce Com- 
mittee and the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, I am vitally concerned about the fate 
of these much-needed airlines, for they 
fill an important need in civilian air 
travel and are currently effectively in- 
tegrated in the Nation’s defense mobili- 
zation program. The Military Air 
Transport Service now contracting with 
qualified supplemental air carriers, has 
urged these carriers to make plans for 
upgrading their airlift capacities. This 
same interest has been expressed by the 
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Military Traffic Management Agency, a 
department of the Army responsible for 
transporting troops within the conti- 
nental United States. 

This demand on the supplemental air- 
lines is certainly reasonable but can only 
be achieved by the Congress making sure 
legislation is passed which will give the 
carriers an economically sound opera- 
tional authority. The prominent role of 
these airlines in the Korean, Berlin, and 
Hungarian airlifts is a matter of record, 
and the people of the industry can be 
justly proud of their service during these 
emergencies. As a matter of fact, these 
air carriers were the first air carrier 
participants in the Congo crisis. The 
joint membership in the Supplemental 
Air Carrier Conference and Independent 
Airlines Association, the consolidated na- 
tional trade associations representing 
this class of air carriers, now numbers 
23 airlines and a total of 164 airplanes. 
The industry employs approximately 
2,000 people. 

I am not now speaking of any partic- 
ular bill before the Congress, but I feel 
it is very important that the Congress 
know more about the promptness with 
which the supplemental air carriers can 
respond to a national emergency. 
Through a 24-hour system of direct con- 
tact with the military, these airlines can 
respond to an airlift need in a matter of 
hours—and not days. The flexibility of 
the routes flown by supplemental carrier 
pilots is a decided asset when they are 
called upon to respond to the Defense 
Department for troop movements. I 
also wish to report the airlines I speak 
of receive no Federal subsidy. Their 
growth, despite the usual hurdles which 
face all pioneer businesses, was achieved 
by efficient management and dedicated 
aviation personnel. 





VERBOSITY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, may I have 
the attention of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. President, on yesterday, after hav- 
ing waited for a considerable time for 
the opporiunity, I obtained recognition 
of the Presiding Officer to address some 
brief remarks to the Senate on a pend- 
ing question which I consider to have 
grave import. Promptly, there were 
various requests that I yield for motions, 
remarks, and so forth. Among those to 
whom I yielded was the distinguished 
minority leader, the fluent junior Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Drrxsen], with 
whom it was my pleasure and honor to 
serve in the House of Representatives 
and with whom I have had the most 
pleasant personal association, In the 
exchange between us, my distinguished 
friend seemed to become a bit impatient, 
if not irritated, with my reluctance to 
permit repeated and prolonged interrup- 
tions of a brief statement. In response, 
I confess to having bristled a bit myself. 
In this colloquy with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Illinois, surely one 
of the most ariose, mellifluous, dulci- 
fluent orators the Senate now enjoys or 
has ever enjoyed, I used “verbosity” as 
descriptive of his utterances. 

I understand that my distinguished 
friend took offense. I am sorry that he 
did and I wish to make a verbose apology. 
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Verbosity, Mr. President, is not really 
a bad word. It denotes wordiness, a 
prolixity which may serve equally to 
clarify or to confuse. 

Disraeli, in speaking of his rival, Glad- 
stone, described him as “a sophistical 
rhetorician, inebriated with the exuber- 
ance of his own verbosity, and gifted 
with an egotistical imagination that can 
at all times command an interminable 
and inconsistent series of arguments to 
malign an opponent and to glorify him- 
self.” 

And the record does not show that 
Gladstone rose to a point of personal 
privilege in response. 

Shakespeare found use for this 
rather expressive word—‘“verbosity”—in 
“Love’s Labor Lost.” He said: 

He draweth out the thread of his verbosity 
finer than the staple of his argument. 


Now, I did not use “verbosity” in ex- 
actly that sense. I wish to assure the 
distinguished minority leader that I used 
the word “verbosity” to denote merely 
“wordiness.” In my opinion, it is not 
necessarily derogatory to imply that it is 
possible for one to say in 1 minute what 
one generally saysin5. Perhaps others, 
surely including the junior Senator from 
Tennessee, could tidy their utterances 
with brevity. If the junior Senator 
from Illinois feels that such a senti- 
ment, and the expression of it, is an 
affront to him, then I apologize and 
trust that this will be but an inconse- 
quential ripple in the flowing tide of 
rhetoric which I have upon a few occa- 
sions enjoyed exchanging with the 
inimitable and euphonious sockdolager 
from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
verbosity of the Senator from Tennessee 
has exceeded 3 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, when 
I find time in my busy life to take down 
Roget’s Thesaurus and Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, and take a trip to 
Tennessee to drink in the beauty of its 
scenic hills, I shall then feel properly 
conditioned to make adequate response 
to my distinguished friend from Tennes- 
see. But not having had time to think 
up all the appropriate adjectives, which 
do not come so “trippingly on the 
tongue,” as Shakespeare phrased the 
thought, I feel that to respond readily 
and properly would require deep intro- 
spection and deep study on my part. 
But one day soon I shall address myself 
to this world-shaking apology. 





NEW YORK TEAM TO BE NAMED 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, we 
New Yorkers are proud of our baseball. 
We have always had a very special 
brand. In fact, it is so outstanding that 
New York has exported its baseball to 
certain areas of the west coast. The 
move of the Dodgers and Giants to Cali- 
fornia is referred to by New Yorkers as 
“aid to athletically depressed areas.” 
Mr. President, I am glad to call atten- 
tion to the fact that we are now forming 
in the great metropolis of New York a 
new major league baseball team to be 
called the Mets. This team will begin 
play next year. I think the name “Mets” 
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is entirely appropriate and I am glad 
today to call attention to a very excellent 
baseball article on this monicker which 
appeared in the May 17 issue of the 
Sporting News. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Now Ir’s Orriciat: New GoTrHam C.Lus 
Apopts ‘Mets’? Tac—FrRick aND GILES ON 
HaND AS OWNERS ANNOUNCE MONICKER; 
$1,000 Prize OFFERED IN CONTEST To Pick 
TEAM EMBLEM 

(By Harold Rosenthal; 


New York, N.¥~—The bouncing ball 
searched from “Able” to “Zorro” in quest of 
a name for the new National League fran- 
chise in New York and lit right in the 
middle—on ‘“‘Mets"—May 8. The official an- 
nouncement of the new handle was made 
at a plush press conference at the Savoy- 
Hilton attended by the new club’s owners, 
along with Commissioner Ford Frick and 
National League Prexy Warren Giles. 

It surprised no one. Newsmen had been 
calling them the Mets virtually since the 
inception of the new club, scheduled to take 
its place along with Houston in the expanded 
senior loop in 1962. 

There were five requirements to which the 
name had to match up, according to Mrs. 
Charles Shipman Payson, the leading stock- 
holder. ‘‘Mets” met them all. In order they 
were: 

1. Public and press acceptance. 

2. Relation to the corporate name of the 
franchise holder (Metropolitan Baseball 
Club, Inc.). 

3. Descriptive of the entire area from 
which the new club will draw support. 

4. Brevity. 

5. Historical background. 


METS PERFORMED IN EIGHTIES 


On the last count the new name is a repeat 
on one sported by a New York club in the 
then-major league American Association 
back in the eighties. It was called both the 
Metropolitans and the Mets. The club played 
in many parts of New York and even ven- 
tured under primitive lights in Staten Island 
after the adventuresome ferry ride across 
New York Bay. 

The new club will be known simply as the 
“Mets.” It will be the answer to a harassed 
editor’s prayer. No matter how narrow the 
columnar working space permitted him, 
there will always be a spot to shoe-horn 
“Mets,” just as will the “Colts” name of the 
new Houston club be accorded similar treat- 
ment. Between Yanks and Mets, no one will 
be able to accuse baseball of squandering 
any undue amount of printer’s ink in New 
York. 

Simultaneously with the name announce- 
ment, the club revealed a $1,000 contest to 
produce a suitable emblem. The contest is 
open to everyone; the general idea is to come 
up with an emblem which embodies the same 
thing behind the name. 

Entries will close July 1, and three leading 
illustrators will serve as judges. They are 
Willard Mullin of the New York World-Tele- 
gram and Sun; Burris Jenkins, Jr., of the 
New York Journal American and John Groth 
of Sports Illustrated, famed sports and war 
artist. 

Entries may be directed to the club's head- 
quarters, 680 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Imagination and originality will count heav- 
ily. It should be remembered, too, that the 
outstanding Yankee bat-and-hat emblem 
was not the work of a professional artist. 

Although there was growing feeling that it 
would be “Mets” in the last couple of months, 
there was some surprise that Mrs. Payson 
hadn’t put up a sterner battle for her per- 
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sonal choice of “Meadow-Larks,” a name that 
would fit the planned new stadium at Flush- 
ing Meadow. Mrs. Payson had expressed @ 
strong preference for her choice at a winter 
meeting called among the newsmen. At that 
time, “Continentals,” “Bees,” “Skyliners,” 
and “NYBS” were some of the names which 
made the first 10 on the list. 
“Mets” outfooted them all. 


GREENTREE STABLE COLORS 


In connection with the emblem contest, it 
should be noted, too, that Mrs. Payson and 
her brother, John Hay Whitney, former Am- 
bassador to Great Britain and now a publish- 
ing palladin, own the turf’s Greentree Stable. 
Their colors are pink and black, a good com- 
bination for contestants to keep in mind. 

With the lease for the new park still un- 
signed, it is fairly evident that the first seg- 
ment of the Mets’ campaign next season will 
be played in the Polo Grounds. The lease’s 
final clauses were expected to be hammered 
out by the end of the week, after which it 
was scheduled to shuttle back and forth, 
from the city’s lawyers to the club’s lawyers 
for marginal notes and alterations. June 1 
was set up as a possible target date for sign- 
ing. 

It is expected to take at least a week after 
that to get the lease through the board of 
estimate. The first time around, when a 
three-quarter vote is required, a wrangle over 
pay-TV should hold it up. The second time 
around, which will come within a day or two 
after that, only a majority will be required, 
and it will pass, as in previous tests. The 
photographers should be snapping that first 
shovel bite into the Long Island terrain 
about mid-June. 

Met-ronomes: George Weiss, Mets’ presi- 
dent, was awarded the Sporting News’ cita- 
tion as major league executive of 1960 at the 
Mets’ christening. It was Weiss’ fourth 
award along these lines, all won in his tre- 
mendous career with the Yankees. Accept- 
ing the citation, Weiss said with significance, 
“Off with the old, on with the new.” Dixie 
Howell, former Dodger catcher, has been 
added to the scouting staff. He'll scout 
northern Kentucky, with particular empha- 
sis on his native Louisville. Dixie played 
with the Dodgers, Pirates, and Reds in the 
majors. His last active year was 1957, when 
he was with the Dodgers’ St. Paul farm. 





CORRECTION OF LEGISLATIVE HIS- 
TORY, AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC 
LAW 480, S. 1027 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
April 24 of this year the Senate amended 
the Agricultural Trade and Assistance 
Act of 1954—Public Law 480—through 
the passage of S. 1027. 

During the discussion of that par- 
ticular measure, a colloquy occurred be- 
tween the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] and the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER], the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. Their dis- 
cussion centered around the applica- 
bility of Public Law 480 to various agri- 
cultural commodities depending on 
whether or not such commodities were 
in surplus. This discussion appears in 
column 1 on page 6567 of the Recorp of 
April 24. During this discussion, the 
same Senator from Delaware referred to 
soybean oil, indicating it to be a com- 
modity not presently in surplus and, 
therefore, ineligible for inclusion under 
the proposed program. 

It is at this particular point that I 
would like for the record to be clari- 
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The Senator from Delaware I[Mr. 
Witt1aMs] properly refers to corn and 
wheat as being in surplus and as having 
been designated as eligible for sales fi- 
nanced under Public Law 480. The Sen- 
ator from Delaware then states in effect 
that soybeans, soybean oil and soybean 
meal would not be eligible. The Senator 
is correct insofar as soybeans and meal 
are concerned because they have 
not been determined surplus for Public 
Law 480, but soybean oil should not have 
been included. For each of the last 3 
years a billion pounds more of edible 
vegetable oils have been produced in this 
country than this country would con- 
sume. Prices on soybean oil last market- 
ing year reached its lowest point in years, 
but U.S. per capita consumption did not 
change and over 1.4 billion pounds of 
vegetable oil were exported. About half 
of this was exported for dollars, and 
about half programed through Public 
Law 480. Much the same situation 
exists today. If the US. industry 
crushes about 400 million bushels of 
beans as is expected—due in great part 
to meal demand—there will be about 
1.5 billion pounds of vegetable oil pro- 
duced that this country will not con- 
sume. Therefore, the Department of 
Agriculture designated soybean oil as 
surplus and quantities have been and 
will be programed under Public Law 
480. 

In the 1959-60 crop year we estimated 
how much the dollar market abroad 
would absorb and the Public Law 480 
program was directed against the re- 
maining surplus. We had the good for- 
tune last year of being reasonably close 
in this dollar demand estimate. This 
year we have anticipated a very good dol- 
lar demand abroad, but again a demand 
well below quantities available for ex- 
port. The portion that we do not be- 
lieve the dollar market of the world will 
take is made available for Government 
programs such as sales under Public Law 
480. 

The purpose of the statement is to 
make the record abundantly clear that 
there is a surplus of vegetable oil. 





THE EFFECTS OF THE PASSAGE OF 
THE FEED GRAINS BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
the matter of the feed grains signup, I 
ask to have printed in the Recorp the 
report of the Department of Agriculture 
dated May 10, showing that more than 
12,200,000 acres will be diverted from 
feed grain production this year, because 
of the passage of the feed grain bill. 

This means that the program is work- 
ing, and that farmers are signing up, as 
had been anticipated. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
THIRD FEED GRAIN SIGNUP REPORT SHOWS MORE 
THAN 12.2 MILLION ACRES DIVERTED 

WASHINGTON, May 10, 1961.—The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture today announced 
that the third report on signup under the 
1961 feed grain program—through May 5— 
shows 12,225,417 acres to be diverted from 
corn and grain sorghum plantings on 555,623 
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farms this year. Corn and grain sorghum 
plantings on these farms averaged nearly 30 
million acres for 1959 and 1960. 

This week’s report shows an increase of 
4,737,929 acres from the 17,487,488 acres of 
diversion reported under the program last 
week. 

The third report shows that 11,045,005 
acres of corn will be diverted from the 
27,078,971 acres of corm base established for 
farms signed up. For grain sorghums, 1,180,- 
412 acres will be diverted from the 2,810,087 
base acres on farms signed up. 

The corn base acreage on farms signed 
through May 5 is about 33 percent of the 
average 1959-60 U.S. corn plantings of about 
83,648,000 acres. The 11 million corn acres 
to be diverted are about 41 percent of the 
base acreage on signed farms and about 13 
percent of 1959-60 average U.S. plantings. 

The grain sorghum base acreage on signed 
farms is about 15 percent of the preliminary 
national base of 18,674,989 areas for grain 
sorghums. The 1.2 million acres of grain 
sorghum acreage to be diverted are about 
42 percent of the base acreage on signed 
farms. 

For all farms signed, possible advance pay- 
ments under provisions permitting about 
half of the payments to be made this spring 
come to about $159,800,000. While the po- 
tential total payments for acreage diverted 
to date under the program are not being 
determined for these initial reports, Depart- 
ment officials estimate that total payments 
will probably be more than double the value 
of the advance payments. 

The 1961 feed grains program provides pay- 
ments to farmers in the form of certificates 
for diverting corn and grain sorghum acreage 
to conserving uses. Producers may receive 
grain or the cash equivalent of grain for 
their certificates. Diversion of corn and 
grain sorghum acreage from production this 
year is expected to achieve a better balance 
between production and utilization of these 
grains. Payments to producers will main- 
tain their income this year. 

The report shows that certificates cover- 
ing about $52.2 million worth of grain had 
been issued to farmers under advance pay- 
ment provisions. Of the $52.2 miliion worth 
of certificates issued through May 5, farmers 
had received about $44.7 million in cash- 
able sight drafts from county Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation (ASC) offices. 
In these instances, as provided under the 
program, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion pays farmers in cashable sight drafts 
and then acts as their agent in marketing 
the quantity of grain covered under the cer- 
tificates. 

Through May 5, farmers had used $10,587 
worth of certificates to purchase from CCC 
10,558 bushels of corn that had been under 
price-support loan, and $902 worth of cer- 
tificates to purchase 863 bushels of CCC- 
owned corn at binsites. 

The following tables show signup figures 
by States. The first table shows combined 
figures for corn and grain sorghum. It 
shows the number of farms with base acre- 
age, number of farms signed up, the total 
acreage to be diverted, the advance pay- 
ments that can be paid this spring, the 
value of certificates issued, and the value of 
certificates cashed. 

The second table shows figures separately 
for corn and grain sorghum. It shows the 
average of 1959-60 planted acreages for corn. 
For grain sorghum, the preliminary total 
base acreages are shown. (Last week’s re- 
port showed the 1959-60 planted acreage for 
grain sorghums. The base acreage figures 
provide a more accurate comparison with 
signed acreages, because acreages not eligi- 
ble under the program, such as sweet 
sorghums, are not included.) This table 
also shows the base acreages on farms signed 
up and the acreage diverted on signed farms. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
report of the 10th Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, indicating that as a result of the 
signup on feed grains considerable im- 
provement has taken place in the towns 
and villages of rural America, as well as 
in the large marketing areas, in terms of 
actual sales of commodities. The im- 
provement is noted along the main 
streets of town after town throughout 
the Nation, as a result of cash being 
made available to the farm producers of 
feed grains under the program passed 
by Congress, as recommended by the 
President. The program is not only 
working well for the farmers, but its ef- 
fect is also being felt throughout indus- 
try and metropolitan America. 





CIVIL DEFENSE AS NOW CON- 
DUCTED INEPT AND WASTEFUL 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the defense of American civilians is sure- 
ly tremendously important. 

Were the Soviet Union and Red China 
to wage war against us, no formal decla- 


aol es 
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ration of war could be expected. This 
Nation would, no doubt, be subjected to 
a sudden missile attack of a most de- 
structive character, and then there 
would be immediate retaliation on our 
part of even greater destructiveness. 
Many of our civilians would be killed and 
injured. 

This is a problem that cannot be light- 
ly discounted. It is for this reason I 
have maintained all along that the de- 
fense of our civilians is too important 
to be entrusted to civilians in arm bands. 
It is not a matter for politicians, or ex- 
politicians, who have jobs at the public 
trough as officials or employees of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
It is an important duty of the Armed 
Forces of the Nation to defend American 
citizens at home as well as abroad. 

Holes in the ground—which, in event 
of a nuclear holocaust would certainly 
in urban sections of our country prove 
to be terrible firetraps—cannot possibly 
be the answer. 

Surely, with equal logic, the evacua- 
tion plan promoted by paid civilian 
defense officials in Ohio, is of no use 
whatever. 


ear 


The Soviet Union has missiles on bases 
within the Russian homeland aimed at 
targets within the United States and 
fully capable of striking these targets 
within 18 minutes of the time of firing. 

The Armed Forces of the Soviet Union 
have in operation intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles capable of hitting on target 
at a distance of more than 8,000 miles. 

That nation, with the largest sub- 
marine force of any nation in the world, 
is fully capable of firing missiles with 
nuclear warheads from a distance of 
1,200 miles from positions off our east 
and west coasts. 

From instant of firing to the time such 
missiles would strike on target the in- 
dustrial centers and airfields chosen by 
the Soviet general staff, 3 minutes would 
elapse. 

For any paid civilian defense official 
te urge an evacuation program advising 
residents of urban areas to leave their 
Offices and homes and evacuate toward 
a neighboring city, is utter nonsense, 
particularly when the civil defense offi- 
cials in the neighboring city advocate 
evacuating that city toward the other. 
It is futile. Such procedure would 
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probably result in greater loss of life 
instead of less. 

The facts are that of all moneys ap- 
propriated for civil defense 60 percent 
has gone to payment of salaries and 
expenses. I was astonished to learn that 
more than 40 percent of the paid of- 
ficials of OCDM receive $10,000 or more 
per year in salaries. Instead of officials 
advocating run or hide, or both at the 
same time, we should entrust all aspects 
of the defense of this Nation to the 
Armed Forces of our country, to men 
trained, skilled, and experienced in the 
science of national defense. 

Defense of civilians, of airfields and 
of cities, and all offensive actions to be 
taken if and when a war is forced upon 
us must be handled by and under the 
authority of those best able to maintain 
that defense and prosecute an offense. 

This means eliminating civil defense 
as it has been conducted. The lives of 
Americans are too precious to be en- 
trusted to untrained civilians, including 
ex-politicians. 

Our ally and friend to the north, 
Canada, has an extensive civil defense 
program placed in the charge of the 
home guard of that Commonwealth. In 
England, the home guard—not civilians 
with arm bands—handles all matters 
of civilian defense. 

The task force which made a study of 
this problem and kindred problems 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] advocated, among other 
things, that the defense of civilians in 
the United States be placed in the charge 
of the National Guard of this country 
and of the organized Reserves. 

It is obvious to all that in event a 
nuclear war were to be suddenly waged 
against us, the President of the United 
States, as Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces, would immediately de- 
clare a national emergency and place 
the Armed Forces in charge. This pro- 
cedure was adopted more than a hundred 
years ago by President Abraham Lincoln 
when the Civil War occurred. Abraham 
Lincoln suspended the writ of habeas 
corpus during the early weeks of the war 
between the States. Though brutal in 
many of its aspects, this would be con- 
sidered a brush-fire war according to 
modern standards. 

More than $1 billion of taxpayers’ 
money has been wasted during the last 
10 years, and at the present rate it is 
likely to be another billion dollars within 
the coming 5 years. 

This has been a total loss. 

Civilian defense, as it has been con- 

ducted throughout the past 8 or 10 
years, has been a huge boondoggle. 
: The patience of our taxpayers is wear- 
ing thin. Futile expenditures of their 
hard-earned money should not be per- 
mitted. It isa tragic burlesque to believe 
that the Office of Civil and Defense Mo- 
bilization bureaucracy affords the 
American people any real and authentic 
protection from the great terrors of our 
time, 

We in America, instead of talking of 
evacuation and of running for our lives, 
and, at the same time talking of building 
holes in the ground, or shelters in our 
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basements, or squandering millions and 
millions of dollars to build shelters in 
public buildings, should maintain our 
Armed Forces in superbly powerful con- 
dition and strengthen our power of re- 
taliation, if that should be deemed 
necessary. ‘ 

At the same time, we should seek, b 
patient negotiation and the insistence 
upon adequate safeguards, to construct 
the only safe shelter—ending the arma- 
ments race between nations and building 
for permanent peace. 

It is a hallucination and a grand illu- 
sion or mirage that in this nuclear age 
a hole in the ground would provide an 
escape in a rainfall of thermonuclear 
missiles. 

Our Armed Forces will maintain their 
power of communications in the midst 
of sudden attacks, but exponents of the 
conelrad program blithely overlook the 
fact that weve a city, such as Pittsburgh 
or Cleveland, to be devastated by mis- 
siles with nuclear warheads, commercial 
radio and television stations would be 
snuffed out of existence, along with 
many human lives. 

The entire character of warfare has 
changed tremendously and radically 
since 1945, and civil defense—which was 
of great value in England in World War 
It—is as outmoded and as useless now 
as would be bows and arrows, flint- 
locked muskets, tallow dips, mustache 
cups, and other products of early 
America. 

Our long-suffering taxpayers must 
not be compelled to lay out their hard- 
earned money in shelter programs. The 
facts are, as will be admitted by those 
who talk about “adequate shelter pro- 
tection” and construction of modern 
caves in Federal buildings, the cost con- 
templated by these paid civil defense 
officials grows into billions and billions 
ef dollars—perhaps $100 billion. 

This is fantastic. It is unthinkable. 
Instead of indulging in such defeatist 
philosophy, instead of even contemplat- 
ing such colossal and useless waste of 
public money, we must promote through- 
out the world the necessity of solid, 
workable international agreements with 
adequate inspection safeguards, to the 
end that armaments races between na- 
tions will gradually be terminated and 
permanent peace promoted. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one of 
the organizations which gives great at- 
tention to the question of international 
trade is the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. It has an impres- 
sive membership list and with it is di- 
rected by highly knowledgeable and 
competent officers and directors. In re- 
cent years they have been devoting ex- 
traordinary attention to questions and 
problems of international trade and in 
connection with a consideration of this 
matter this outstanding organization 
developed a broad policy statement 
which is extremely useful and informa- 
tive. It is of sufficient importance to 
merit wide diffusion and for that reason 
I ask unanimous consent that it be made 
a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Poticy STATEMENT CONCERNING 
TIONAL TRADE BY Boarp oF DrREcTOoRS, 
CuicaGo ASSOCIATION OF COMMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY, APRIL 7, 1961 


A major economic problem confronting 
the United States is represented by those in- 
dustrial nations that are ent in a 
significant measure for their well-being and, 
in some cases even for their survival, upon 
the ability to sell their goods and services 
in world markets. In some countries ex- 
ports amount to as much as 20 to 60 per- 
cent of the annual gross national product. 
It is necessary for these nations to sell 
abroad if they are to be able to pay for the 
imported raw materials and goods they re- 
quire. 

This same requirement faces the United 
States as it becomes more dependent upon 
foreign sources of raw materials and must 
export to obtain the exchange. 
Presently, the United States does not pro- 
duce more than 80 percent of any of the top 
list of strategic materials for its defense nor 
more than 60 percent of two of the most 
important, copper and zinc. 

It has been generally assumed that our 
domestic market is so large that foreign 
markets are not important. We have for- 
gotten that as an industrial nation we shall 
need to import increasingly greater quanti- 
ties of raw materials in the years ahead. 
Unless we buy on credit and increase the 
dollar amounts we owe other nations for 
these imports, or pay for the imports with 
gold, the need to expand our exports to pay 
for imported raw materials will make for- 
eign markets increasingly essential to our 
national welfare and security. Even pur- 
chases on credit must be paid eventually. 
If we fail to expand our exports, our domes- 
tic economy will suffer because of a lack of 
important raw material imports. 

Furthermore, the export of American sur- 
plus production provides a major source of 
employment for U.S. workers and promises 
to be an area which will create many of the 
new jobs needed to take up the employment 
slack in the United States. 

An expanding volume of international 
trade is essential, therefore, for our con- 
tinuing growth, prosperity and security; to 
meet essential needs for increased imports 
and exports; and to help solve our inter- 
national balance-of-payments problems. 

As the largest exporter Nation, the United 
States has the most to gain from the liberali- 
zation and expansion of international com- 
merce. Because metropolitan Chicago pro- 
duces more manufactured goods for export 
than any comparable area, and is the center 
of the major originating region in the United 
States of exports of both manufactured and 
agricultural products, the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce and Industry has con- 
sistently supported measures seeking the 
elimination or greater possible relaxation of 
discriminatory and restrictive trade practices 
that reduce the volume of goods and serv- 
ices and the level of international payments. 

This support has included endorsement of 
and action for a constructive and realistic 
tariff policy, as provided for in the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements program which 
gives the Government authority to negoti- 
ate and enter into effective agreements for 
adjustment of tariffs, U.S. and foreign, and 
the orderly reduction of other barriers to 
world trade such as qualitative and quantita- 
tive restrictions, while affording reasonable 
safeguards for U.S. industry and agriculture 
against unfair foreign competition. 

In accordance with its long-term policy of 
energetically promoting sound two-way 
world trade for the Chicago metropolitan 
area, che association reaffirms its support of 
a US. foreign trade policy of liberalization 
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and expansion of international commerce, 
rather than one that seeks solutions to prob- 
lems such as balance of payments deficits and 
import competition through protective and 
restrictive measures. 

The association specifically deplores such 
practices as boycotts against the products 
of other nations as those threatened by cer- 
tain unions in their proposals of refusing to 
handle in the manufacturing process, com- 
ponents or raw materials from a foreign 
country. 

It would be disastrous if the foreign trade 
policy of the United States were in this way 
to be determined by unilateral and unofficial 
action of certain segments of our popula- 
tion. Such action, the legality of which is 
questionable, would most certainly lead to 
retaliation by other countries in the form 
of restrictions on U.S. exports at a time when 
their further expansion is being vigorously 
sought to help correct this Nation’s continu- 
ing balance of payments deficit. As pointed 
out by President Kennedy and other admin- 
istration officials, “I'wo can play this game.” 

Japanese electronic products and woolens 
are the objects of the proposed boycotts by 
the Chicago local of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, re- 
spectively. 

There is no question that there is unem- 
ployment in the electronic industry in Chi- 
cago, and that the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers Union local has ex- 
perienced a substantial drop in membership. 
Such unemployment is due, however, to pro- 
duction cutbacks in consumer electronic 
products resulting from a drop in demand 
rather than to any flooding of the market by 
Japanese-made components. Total US. 
imports from Japan of such electronic com- 
ponents and parts in 1961 were estimated 
to be $9.7 million, or less than three-tenths of 
1 percent of U.S. production. The value of 
electronic components and parts manufac- 
tured in the Chicago area last year was ap- 
proximately $370 million. Total Japanese 
imports of such products into the United 
States, therefore, represented less than 3 per- 
cent of the components produced in the Chi- 
cago area alone. 

Neither in this instance, nor that of the 
threatened boycott by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union against Japanese 
woolens to secure a quota on shipment of 
men’s suits from that country to the United 
States—imports of which amount to two- 
tenths of 1 percent—has any action been 
taken to secure relief before the Tariff Com- 
mission under the procedure legally estab- 
lished in reciprocal trade agreements leg- 
islation. 

Japan is one of the largest customers of 
the United States. In 1959 it was second 
only to Canada as a purchaser of USS. 
products. Last year, Japan dropped 
slightly behind Great Britain to third po- 
sition, although it increased its purchases. 
In 1960, the United States sold Japan $1,332 
million of goods, almost $200 million more 
than $1,148 million of products we pur- 
chased from Japan. Further, Japan is our 
major friend in the Far East, a bulwark 
against Red China. It must trade to live— 
if not with us and the rest of the free 
world, it might very well accept the in- 
vitations of the Communist Chinese to do 
so with them. 

Any large-scale revival of the “buy 
American” fallacy of the depression 1930's 
that might result from the current reces- 
sion can only do more harm than good to 
the United States, and Metropolitan Chi- 
cago, commerce and industry. In the decade 
1951-60, the United States had a total ex- 
cess of commercial merchandise exports over 
imports of $33.1 billion. Last year, with ex- 
ports approximately $19.5 billion and im- 
ports $14.7 billion, the US. balance of trade 
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was $4.8 billion in its favor. If the yard- 
stick of $8,000 of manufacturing sales per 
employee is applied, exports directly provide 
some 2,440,000 jobs for U.S. workers. On the 
same basis, $8,000 in sales being equivalent 
to provide a Chicago area job, would mean 
that 1960 exports from Metropolitan Chi- 
cago directly supported 178,000 workers in 
this area. 

Total national employment resulting from 
international trade activities, including serv- 
ices, is estimated at 4,500,000 jobs. The U.S. 
Department of Commerce, following an ex- 
haustive survey a few years ago into the 
impact of foreign trade on various geo- 
graphical areas of this country, reported 
that in Cook County, about 461,000 workers 
participated in the benefit of such ttade. 

A former director of this association, 
David M. Kennedy, chairman of the board 
of directors, Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago, stated 
in his address to the 24th Chicago World 
Trade Conference last month: 

“Protectionism delays adaption, and it 
makes it harder to adapt to changed circum- 
stances when reality must finally be faced. 
Protectionism does not encourage adaption 
by the protected; it encourages ever greater 
demands for more protection. Protectionism 
makes adaption by others more difficult, be- 
cause it reduces real wages (thus creating 
demands for higher dollar wages). In addi- 
tion, it denies the users of protected prod- 
ucts the possibility of access to sources of 
supply as cheap as those of their foreign 
competitors. Thus, it fosters a vicious cir- 
cle of protectionism.” 

In recognition of the facts that pro- 
tectionism, in whatever form it takes, 
frequently destroys more jobs in export in- 
dustries than it saves in protected domes- 
tic industries; and we must buy abroad if we 
are going to sell abroad. Conversely we 
must sell abroad if we are to buy the foreign 
raw materials that we need, now and in the 
future as United States supplies are ex- 
hausted, maintaining and expanding our 
we to serve an increasing popula- 

on. 

The board of directors of the association 
approves continued support of policies that 
promote sound international commerce and 
opposes those measures, whatever their na- 
ture, that inhibit it. 





PARLIAMENTARY REVOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
call to the attention of my colleagues in 
the Senate a very important article 
which appears in this month’s organ of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
NATO Letter, entitled “Parliamentary 
Revolution.” It is written by Mr. Des- 
mond Donnelly, a Member of Parlia- 
ment, who is himself a Socialist. It de- 
scribed how the Communists infiltrated 
the Czechoslovakian Parliament and 
turned it to their own purposes in order 
to subvert the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment. 

This is more evidence of the degree 
of sophistication which we in the free 
societies must have if we are to keep 
adequate pace with our own cause in the 
struggle for peace. 

I hope very much that every Member 
of the Senate will read the article, be- 
cause it concerns a body very much like 
our own, and shows how it was misused, 
distorted, and destroyed. These are 
the kind of lessons from which we should 
learn. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PARLIAMENTARY REVOLUTION 
(By Desmond Donnelly, M.P.) 


It is just 18 years since Jan Masaryk was 
found lying dead in the courtyard of the 
Foreign Ministry in Prague. 

A chill of horror, and fear, ran through 
almost every Western country. Impetus was 
given to the proposals for a European al- 
liance that was already in train. Field Mar- 
shal Montgomery was rapidly dispatched 
from London to take over duties as com- 
mander in chief, Western Europe. The Brus- 
sels Treaty was signed on March 16, 1948, a 
week after Masaryk’s dramatic death. Then 
there began the rounds of negotiations that 
led to the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance in 
April 1949. The events in Czechoslovakia 
that culminated in Masaryk’s death had 
played their part in helping to bring about 
the Western alliance. 

We now have the publication in English of 
a document from Prague, that has its roots 
in those extraordinary days of 1948. 

Also, it has a direct relevance to the prob- 
lems of the 1960's. 

“How Parliament Can Play a Part in the 
Transition to Socialism and the Role of the 
Popular Masses,” by Jan Kozak, a Communist 
member of the Czechoslovak National As- 
sembly, is a little book that has just been 
translated by Joseph Josten and published by 
the Independent Information Center, 4 Hol- 
land Road, London, W. 14. It contains an 
introduction by Lord Morrison of Lambeth, 
better known as Herbert Morrison, the Brit- 
ish Socialist and Home Secretary and Minister 
for Home Security in the Churchill coalition 
government during the war and later leader 
of the British House of Commons and Deputy 
Prime Minister to Attlee in the 1945 Labor 
government. 


GETTING HOLD OF THE BOOK 


The Kozak document came into Western 
hands in an interesting way. In the autumn 
of 1957, the annual conference of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union was held in London. 
The delegations attending included some 
from amongst the Communist bloc. At the 
conference there were the usual statements 
and assurances about the legality and true 
parliamentary character of the Communist 
regimes. Yet one member of the British 
delegation also heard from a Communist 
delegate of a book on how to use the par- 
liamentary system to further Communist 
ends. He was told that its publication had 
been mentioned in the Czechoslovak Party 
journal, Rude Pravo. 

The British delegate wrote, after the con- 
ference, to Prague to Dr. Frantisek Berak, 
the leader of the Czechoslovak delegation at 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference. 
He received no answer. Simultaneously, an 
order for the book was placed with a Com- 
munist bookshop in London and also through 
an agent in Germany. 

A few weeks later a brief answer arrived. 
It said that the book (that had just been 
published) was out of print. There the mat- 
ter rested until a few weeks ago, when by a 
mere coincidence, a copy of the book was 
secured. 

KHRUSHCHEV'S OWN WORDS 

The value of Mr. Josten’s translation of 
Mr. Kozak’s book lies in the detailed descrip- 
tion and explanation of the Communists’ 
use of the parliamentary system as a signifi- 
cant route to political power. Its specific 
relevance to the contemporary international 
situation is made clear by the latest’ state- 
ments of Mr. Khrushchev himself. 

The Soviet leader had this to say in his 
speech to the combined general meeting of 
the Higher Party School, the Academy of So- 
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cial Sciences and the Institute of Marxist- 
Leninism on January 6, 1961, that was pub- 
lished in the magazine, Kommunist (No. 1, 
January 1961). “Transition to socialism in 
countries with developed parliamentary tra- 
ditions can also be carried out by making 
use of Parliament and, in other countries, 
of institutions in line with their national 
traditions. Here it is not a case of making 
use of bourgeois Parliaments but of the par- 
liamentary form to make it serve the people 
and fill it with fresh content. * * * For us, 
the unification and rallying of the revolu- 
tionary forces of the working classes, and all 
working people, and the deployment of mass 
scale revolutionary actions are an essential 
condition to gain a firm majority in Parlia- 
ment. To gain a majority in Parliament, to 
make of it a body of popular power with the 
existence of a powerful revolutionary move- 
ment in the country means the overthrow 
of the military bureaucratic machine of the 
pourgeoisie and the creation of a new pro- 
letarian popular state system in parliamen- 
tary form. Lenin taught the Communists 
to be ready, according to the situation, to 
make use of one or other of the forms of 
struggle.” 

In short, Mr. Khrushchev was saying that 
Parliament has its considerable uses in the 
struggle for Communist world domination. 
And Mr. Kozak’s work is a more detailed and 
complementary thesis from the same point 
of view. It was produced originally as a 
primer for the theoretical conference of 
teachers of the Communist Party University 
in Prague; and it has the value of being 
based on the unique Czechslovak experience. 


PERFECT FRANKNESS 


Mr. Kozak is perfectly frank about the 
events of 13 years ago and the circum- 
stances that led up to them. He writes: 
“This (Czech) struggle took place during 
the period 1946-48. In the course of these 
years the working class, led by the Commu- 
nists, made effective use of all its old forms 
of fighting, employed by the revolutionary 
workers’ parties in Parliament, adjusted 
however to the new conditions—and found 
new ones. Helped by Parliament, which was 
used by the working class for deepening 
the revolution and for the gradual, peaceful 
and bloodless change of the national and 
democratic revolution into a Socialist one 
as ‘pressure from below,’ and by its effect on 
the growth of ‘the pressure from below,’ 
the bourgeoisie was pushed step by step 
from its share in the power. This gradual 
and bloodless driving of the bourgeoisie from 
power and the quite legitimate constitu- 
tional expansion of the power of the work- 
ing class and of the working people was 
completed in February 1948 by the parlia- 
mentary settlement of the government crisis 
engineered.” I am not surprised therefore 
that the original British inquiry to Prague 
for a copy of Mr. Kozak’s work went un- 
answered. 

Just what did happen in Prague in those 
critical days to which he refers laconically 
as “the parliamentary settlement’? Be- 
cause of the passage of time I recall them 
briefly. 

PRAGUE’S DAYS OF CRISIS 


Czechoslovakia after the war was a test 
case for the Communist use of the parlia- 
mentary system since she had both demo- 
cratic institutions and a traditional friend- 
Ship with Russia. Her climate of opinion 
was reinforced by her disillusionment over 
Munich and her fear of Germany. In the 
free elections of May 1946, the Communists 
won 38 percent of the votes. They also 
secured important posts in the coalition 
government, including Klement Gottwald as 
Prime Minister and Vaclav Nosek as Minister 
of the Interior. This enabled the Com- 
munist ministers once in office, gradually to 
put their own men into key appointments, 
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despite the growing alarm of the non-Com- 
munist ministers. 

Tension arose early in 1948, some months 
before new elections were due to be held in 
which the Communists appeared likely to 
lose support, partly because of Russia’s hos- 
tility to the Marshall plan and Czechoslo- 
vakia’s subservient withdrawal after, at first, 
expressing interest. 

The crisis came in the middle of February. 
A majority of the Czech cabinet, becoming 
increasingly alarmed at the Communist 
manipulation of key appointments, in- 
structed Vaclav Nosek to reinstate certain 
non-Communist police commissioners in 
Prague whom he had replaced by Com- 
munists. Nosek, supported by Gottwald, re- 
fused. Thereupon the Communist leaders 
publicly accused their non-Communist col- 
leagues as being reactionaries who were 
precipitating a crisis in order to overthrow 
the National Front Coalition that had 
existed since 1946. 

The reaction amongst the non-Communist 
ministers was swift. Twelve of them re- 
signed. However, these resignations did not 
include the Social Democrats whose sup- 
port was essential to secure a majority in 
Parliament. Gottwald was therefore able 
to force President Benes to accept the resig- 
nations. 

AWAITING MILITIA 


The Communists now seized the radio and 
newspaper offices. Party demonstrations 
were staged at once. Outside Prague and 
in the background, as in the prewar days 
of Farcist coups, an armed Communist 
militia waited in the woods, in case of need. 

But it was not needed. The Communist 
takeover was completed without resistance. 
As Mr. Kozak says in his own jargon: “It was 
possible to transform Parliament from an 
organ of the bourgeoisie into an instrument 
developing democratic measures of conse- 
quence, leading to the gradual change of 
the social structure and into a direct in- 
strument for the victory of the Socialist 
revolution.” 


THE LESSON OF PRAGUE 


He goes on to drive home the lesson of 
Prague, “This fact, coupled with similar 
experiences gained by the other Communist 
and workers’ parties, led to the possibility 
being envisaged of the transition of some 
countries from capitalism to socialism by 
revolutionary use of Parliament.” 

Thanks to Mr. Kozak we now have an au- 
thentic Communist document showing the 
Communist technique in the use of Parlia- 
ment. Furthermore, its implications go 
wider, as Aneurin Bevan recognized clearly 
when he wrote in his introduction to a book- 
let on the fate of the Democratic Socialist 
Parties behind the iron Curtain. “The 
Communist Party is the sworn, inveterate 
enemy of the Socialist and Democratic 
Parties,” said Bevan. “When it associates 
with them, it does so as a preliminary to 
destroying them.” 

In conclusion, this brings me to my per- 
sonal viewpoint, as a Socialist, in the strug- 
gle that is now going on for the world, the 
form of which is so clearly stated by Mr. 
Kozak and endorsed by Mr. Khrushchev. 
The central division in the world is “Who 
speaks for liberty?” Some people are against 
liberty—they are the authoritarians, such as 
the Fascists and Communists. The rest of 
us, whatever may be our particular political 
views, are on the side of liberty. Indeed, we 
must be alined so, because where there is 
no liberty, there is no argument—only the 
unanimity of the grave as Jan Masaryk and 
others have discovered. 


THREAT IS SUBTLE 


This concept of political liberty to which 
we subscribe now faces an attack in which 
the emphasis is not on the brash, some- 
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times stupid, frontal approach of Stalin or 
Hitler. It is the more subtle because it 
comes from within, based on the 1948 
Czechoslovak experience. The fact that this 
change has come about is the greatest tribute 
that can be paid to the dawning realization 
in the Communist mind that the Western 
alliance—and the possession by it of the 
nuclear deterrent—makes all-out war an in- 
appropriate instrument of Communist 
policy. (And so it will remain, only as long 
as the West retains the will and the neces- 
sary means.) 

The new Communist attack poses the 
greatest political challenge in recorded his- 
tory. For this reason we should be grate- 
ful to Mr. Kozak for stating so clearly the 
threat that we must meet. 





AWARD TO MISS CHERYL LYNN 
MARTIN OF MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
gratified to learn that a young lady from 
Ohio, graduating from Wittenberg Col- 
lege, will be one of the three recipients of 
national $500 cash awards for outstand- 
ing scholastic achievements. Each year 
Recording for the Blind, Inc., a non- 
profit organization recording educational 
material free of charge on loan for blind 
college students and blind adults, selects 
three graduating blind students who are 
outstanding in scholastic achievement. 
They are given awards of $500 each. 

This year President Kennedy will make 
the presentation at the White House on 
May 19 at 12 noon. The Ohio recipient 
is Miss Cheryl Lynn Martin, a blind 
college student attending Wittenberg 
College, and'a resident of Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

Mr. President, I wish to join with her 
many, many friends in congratulating 
her upon this occasion and for her out- 
standing diligence and perseverance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a brief sketch of Miss Martin’s 
scholastic activities be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Cheryl Lynn Martin, 22 years old, of Mans- 
field, Ohio, graduating with the degree of 
B.A. from Wittenberg College in Spring- 
field, Ohio. Miss Martin attended Mansfield 
High School. At Wittenberg College she 
has grades of A-B and is in the top 10 per- 
cent of her class. She is vice president of 
three honorary societies. She plans to work 
with disturbed children or in some field of 
social service. The dean stated of her: “An 
outstanding young lady—lovely, poised, in- 
telligent, courageous, dedicated—worthy of 
any consideration.” 

Recording for the Blind has been recording 
books for Miss Martin since 1957, primarily 
in the field of sociology and psychology. 





WHAT AMERICANS SHOULD DO 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp two articles that recently 
appeared in the press. ' 

The editorial in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette is of particular interest, as the 
Post-Gazette had supported President 
Kennedy. 

The column by William S. White is in- 
teresting as Mr. White has generally 
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supported the President on foreign 
policy. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orp, as follows: 


|From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
May 4, 1961] 


ARE AMERICANS UNWILLING? 


In a speech prepared for delivery in Chi- 
cago last weekend, President Kennedy said, 
“Our greatest adversary is not the Russians. 
It is our own unwillingness to do what must 
be done.” . 

And that, according to James Reston, of 
the New York Times, is a topic that the Pres- 
ident frequently raises in private conversa- 
tion, 

It also raises a logical and bewildered 
question from the American public: “What 
does the President want us to do?” Why 
doesn’t he tell us in what particular we are 
failing to defend the Nation? 

There has never been a time from the days 
of George Washington in which the Ameri- 
can people have failed to follow their na- 
tional leadership. But they have to be told 
what needs to be done. 

Is the President suggesting that we ought 
to invade Cuba and/or Laos and perhaps 
the Congo? Are we refusing to be taxed 
sufficiently to support an enormous govern- 
ment and contribute to the support of less 
fortunate peoples around the world? Where 
are the American people falling down on 
the job? Do they not produce more than 
any other people on earth and share their 
bounty generously? 

From his inaugural address (‘Ask not what 
your country will do for you—-ask what you 
can do for your country”) until now, the 
President has suggested that we stand upon 
the threshold of great personal and national 
sacrifices. If they are in the cause of justice 
and freedom, the American people will as al- 
ways be prepared to make them. But they 
will need inspiration and direction based up- 
on a clear delineation of what they ought to 
do and why. 

On the domestic front, at least, the Presi- 
dent’s programs thus far have been geared 
more to what government can do for the 
people than what people should do for their 
country. 


COLUMN BY WILLIAM S. WHITE 


American foreign policy stands at the 
most fateful crossroads since the old isola- 
tionists and pacifists narrowly failed two 
decades ago to prevent this country from 
joining in the resistance to the Nazis and 
Fascists. 

This movement believed itself dedicated 
to peace and to America first. But had it 
had its way, America would have finished 
not first but rather third—the third victim, 
after Britain and France, of an antihuman 
force centered in Adolph Hitler. 

Now there has arisen to frightening influ- 
ence a new American isolationism, a new 
American pacifism, which may well destroy 
the capacity of the United States to resist the 
equally antihuman force of communism. 

In one way, the danger is greater now than 
then. For the old isolationists, the old paci- 
fists, at least did not deny their isolationism, 
their pacifism. But the new isolationism 
will not acknowledge itself for what it is. 

The new pacifism will not admit, even to 
itself, that the inevitable end of its reason- 
ing is the surrender of one anti-Communist 
position after another until there will be at 
last no place left for the West to turn and 
stand its ground. 

Instead, the neoisolationists, the neo- 
pacifists, put the plain meaning of their 
policies under a bland, superior cloud of 
self-deluding talky-talk. They do not simply 
say that we should take no risk in this 
world—not in Cuba, not in Laos, not any- 
where—and let it go at that. 
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Rather, they argue, for example, that 
Cuba is not really a threat to the United 
States, in spite of the public alliance with 
the Soviet bloc publicly proclaimed by Fidel 
Castro. Cuba is only peripheral, though 
Cuba lies 90 miles from the American shore- 
line and though for the first time an aggres- 
sive international power has an undeniable 
lodgment in this hemisphere. 

So it is with Laos. Laos is not really worth 
any risk, either. We are held to be interfer- 
ing there in local politics, or something or 
the other. 

Again, the preconditions for fair debate 
are denied for lack of candor among the new 
isolationists, the new pacifists. For nearly 
all those who now declare that Castro offers 
no great danger to us were in the forefront 
of those who built up the Dictator Castro, 
with almost hysterical hosannas, in the first 
place. This truth they cannot admit with- 
out admitting their share of responsibility. 
So what is a truth becomes, to them, no 
truth at all. 

The new isolationists, the new pacifists, 
have honorable motives. But at the very 
bottom they are also men caught by a dan- 
gerous and shallow myth exploded way back 
in Hitler’s time for all mankind to see. 
Force is always evil (and all generals always 
stupid), even when only force is left to de- 
fend right and justice. It is the delusion 
that only diplomacy and negotiation are ac- 
ceptable weapons. 

So we fail in Cuba, because we dare not 
risk direct action, and thus the censure of 
the neoisolationists, the neopacifists, in this 
and other countries. So our Secretary of 
State refuses one day to sit down at Geneva 
with Communist gunmen and next day 
agrees to sit down with them, under pressure 
of the neopacifists in England, in France, 
and here. 

It is easy to laugh aside those who object 
to these surrenders. It is only necessary to 
suggest that we are simply naive, excitable 
men, flag wavers, and war mongers. But 
just as Hitler tragically fooled the old isola- 
tionists and pacifists, Khrushchev is tragi- 
cally fooling this new lot. 

So President Kennedy faces a great im- 
perative of history. He must soon free him- 
self of every shadow of the new influence of 
this new lot, or this country is going down 
the drain—and so is his administration in 
the long book of history. 





RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
MIDWEST INDEPENDENT DIS- 
TRIBUTORS OF NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently, 
I received a resolution adopted by the 
Midwest Independent Distributors of 
Newspapers and Magazines. 

The resolution refers to a regulation 
by the Post Office Department im 
new requirements on second-class mail- 
ings. 

We recognize, of course, the need for 
the freest possible distribution of infor- 
mation media in the country. 

To give the Congress the benefit of the 
resolution adopted by the association, I 
ask unanimous consent to have its text 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PASSED BY BUREAU OF INDEPEND- 
ENT PUBLISHERS AND DISTRIBUTORS AT ITS 
MEETING, APRIL 10, 1961 
Whereas the regulations of the Post Office 

Department, imposing requirements of 55 

percent, 65 percent or any other percentage 
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of sale of the total print order of all periodi- 
cals as a condition of obtaining or retaining 
second class mailing privileges— 

1. Is arbitrary because it relates to the 
entire print order although only a small por- 
tion may be delivered through the mails; 

2. It will unreasonably interfere with the 
orderly distribution of publications; 

3. Will prevent the establishment of new 
publications of the type successfully in- 
augurated in the past, thus reducing employ- 
ment, legitimate business profits, and fur- 
ther harassing an industry already burdened, 
yet vital to the public welfare; 

4. Will unnecessarily increase the cost of 
the publisher, the national distributor and 
the local wholesaler, and ultimately of every 
periodical reader which means nearly every 
family in the country; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Independent Pub- 
lishers and Distributors is the national asso- 
ciation of publishers, national distributors 
and 850 wholesale distributors who distrib- 
ute the periodicals sold on the 125,000 news- 
stands in this country: Now be it 

Resolved, That the bureau express strong 
disapproval of the said regulations of the 
Post Office Department, because they are 
inimical to the best interests of the Nation, 
its citizens, and our industry; be it further 

Resolved, That the members of the bureau 
communicate this resolution and its pre- 
ambles to the Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives representing them 
in the U.S. Congress; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution and its pre- 
ambles be communicated by the bureau 
forthwith to the Post Office Department and 
to the appropriate committees of each House 
of the Congress. 





FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, currently 
the bill, H.R. 6345, providing appropria- 
tions for the Interior Department is 
pending before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. Among other things. 
the bill provides funds for utilization of 
our forest resources. 

Wisely, the administration has recom- 
mended additional funds for expansion 
of the Forest Research Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis. Over the years, the 
Forest Products Laboratory has made a 
splendid contribution toward better 
preservation, management, and utiliza- 
tion of our forest resources. 

These have included such specific ac- 
complishments as: development of pre- 
fabricated home construction; improve- 
ment of processing of wood products; 
participation, with private enterprise, in 
creation of new products; encourage- 
ment of better management practices; 
engaged in research for better market- 
ing for wood products; and generally 
contributed to better maintenance and 
utilization of forest resources by Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise. 

Regrettably, the House of Represent- 
atives cut out the $300,000 earmarked 
for such purpose. Recently, I urged the 
committee to reinstate such funds. 

On May 12, the Green Bay Press- 
Gazette published a constructive, in- 
formative article endorsing the need for 
expansion of research facilities. The 
article is particularly significant, since 
the Gazette speaks to, and for, individ- 
uals and a State economy deeply con- 
cerned with vital forest resources. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed at this point following 
my remarks, in the REecorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Forest PRODUCTS RESEARCH 


It is well known that once government 
engages in an activity it is next to impos- 
sible to end the project. There are many 
examples of unnecessary military establish- 
ments which are carried on at heavy Gov- 
ernment expense merely because Congress 
finds it easier to go on paying unnecessary 
salaries than it is to face a brief period of 
unemployment for some few military and 
civilian personnel in various States. 

The studies of the Hoover Commission 
have shown how the Government is wasting 
money carrying on unnecessary business ac- 
tivities in various parts of. the country. 
Most of these activities contribute nothing 
in knowledge or experience, are merely rou- 
tine activities which provide employment 
and thus bring a measure of prosperity to 
certain areas. 

It is unfortunate that such experiences 
should be used to keep the Government 
from moving forward and spending money 
for important research projects which ac- 
tually return more in benefits than they 
cost. Senator Wr ey is now asking the chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee to restore an appropriation of $300,000 
which was cut out of the appropriations bill 
in the House. The $300,000 is to be used 
for the extension of research for better man- 
agement and utilization of forest resources 
at the Forest Products Research Laboratory 
at Madison. 

In making his appeal Senator WILEY re- 
viewed the past accomplishments of the 
Forest Products Laboratory. He says that 
the laboratory has made a contribution not 
only to better preservation and utilization 
and -expansion of our forest resources but 
also to the economy and to improved living 
of our people. He declares that the re- 
quested appropriation of $300,000 would be 
a good investment for the United States be- 
cause he says: “The Government gets back 
in taxes about $70 for every dollar spent 
for forest research and these are only direct 
returns. The revenue would be further mul- 
tiplied many times if the wage factors of 
additional Jobs could also be accurately com- 
puted.” 

Senator Witey is right in making this re- 
quest. The record of the forest laboratory 
_ is there for anyone to inspect and the Sen- 
ator’s claims for it can be verified. By no 
means should the unhappy experience of 
Congress in having some unjustifiable ap- 
propriations restored for political reasons be 
used to beat down this request for money 
oy is in the nature of a profitable invest- 
men 





WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
top priority domestic problem of the 
years ahead is how to clean up the pol- 
luted rivers and streams of our country. 
Already waste materials and pollutants 
are present to a dangerous degree in 
much of the water supply of the country. 
A major effort will be needed to build suf- 
ficient municipal and industrial waste 
treatment facilities to provide clean 
water for the future. As part of this 
effort, the House of Representatives re- 
cently passed H.R. 6441, amending the 
Water Pollution Control Act, to pro- 
vide increased funds for construction of 
these facilities. 

As a cosponsor of a similar measure 
here in the Senate, I hope that we will 
act favorably in the near future. 
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Last year the people of Kansas City ap- 
proved a $75 million bond issue for con- 
struction of municipal treatment facil- 
ities. ‘The Council of Kansas City is very 
aware of the magnitude of the pollution 
problem and recently recommended pas- 
sage of H.R. 6441. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution of H.R. 6441, be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


A resolution commending House bill 6441 
increasing Federal grants from $250,000 to 
$800,000 to certain projects. 

-Whereas House bill 6441, amending the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, among 
other things to increase the maximum Fed- 
eral grant for any single project from $250,- 
000 to $800,000, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on May 4 and will be considered 
by the Senate Public Works Committee at 
an early date; and 

Whereas the passage of this bill is in the 
interest of Kansas City and should receive 
our support; and 

Whereas Kansas City urgently needs finan- 
cial assistance in carrying out the sewage 
treatment program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of Kansas City, 
That House bill 6441 be recommended to the 
U.S. Senate for early and favorable action 
and that a copy of this resolution be for- 
warded to the chairman of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, and to the Honorable 
Stuart SYMINGTON and Hon. Epwarp LONG, 
U.S. Senators from Missouri. 





PROJECT HOPE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
one of the outstanding efforts at bring- 
ing better health and medical services 
to the less fortunate peoples of the world 
is Project HOPE, of the People to People 
Health Foundation. 

The first ship of this privately direct- 
ed and sponsored group has been tour- 
ing southeast Asia, on a teaching and 
training mission. This practical exam- 
ple of American good will has been 
ane acclaimed by the nations vis- 
ited. 

GP, a monthly magazine published by 
the American Academy of General Prac- 
tice in Kansas City, Mo., recently com- 
mented on the work of Project HOPE. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from GP, March 
1961, entitled “Project HOPE, Warmly 
Acclaimed Abroad, Will Be Greatly Ex- 
panded During 1961,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROJECT HOPE, WARMLY ACCLAIMED ABROAD, 
Witt BE GREATLY EXPANDED DuRING 1961 
An extended schedule for Project HOPE 

(Health Opportunity for People Everywhere) 

in 1961 has been announced by the project 

president, Dr. William B. Walsh. 

The Hope, the hospital training vessel 
which set out from San Francisco last fall, 
has been anchored off Sumbawa, one of the 
many islands making up Indonesia. 

Dr. Walsh reports that the Hope’s warm 
reception in Indonesia has shown that this 
teaching and training idea fills a long-exist- 
ing vacuum. He said invitations had been 
received from Vietnam, Cambodia, Thailand 
and Korea for the Hope to visit their ports 
on its teaching and training mission, to aid 
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in staffing a school of tropical medicine in 
Dacca, East Pakistan, and to give assistance 
in establishing a clinic in Karachi, Pakistan. 

“There is no limit to the work that needs 
to be done and there is no change in our 
concept that floating teaching and training 
ships are the basis of our operation,” said 
Dr. Walsh. He added, ‘We are actively plan- 
ning to outfit vessels for Africa and South 
America.” 

During the Hope’s first 2 months in Asia, 
about 200 Indonesian medical workers— 
whose training ranges from American and 

universities to village medicine 
men—attended daily teaching sessions on 
the hospital ship, with as many as four 
sessions a day. 

Twenty-five nurses from the Bandung 
Nursing School, the only college-accredited 
nursing school in Indonesia, lived on board 
the ship so that they could utilize to the 
fullest extent the resources on board the 
training and teaching vessel. 





THE ANNUAL SUDETEN GERMAN 
DAY CELEBRATION 


Mr. THURMOND. During the period 
May 20-23, 1961, the annual Sudeten 
German Day Celebration takes place in 
Cologne, West Cermany.. West German 
Federal Minister, Dr. Ing. Hans-Chris- 
toph Seebohm, president of the Sudeten 
German National Union, will preside 
over the meetings of this great annual 
rally. In a meeting on Saturday, May © 
20, the Charles IV Price, founded by the 
Sudeten Germans in memory of the Bo- 
hemian King and German Emperor 
Charles IV whose reign brought a great 
flower to both the Czech and Sudeten 
German people in Bohemia in the 14th 
century, will be awarded to the president 
of the Slovak League of America, Mr. 
Philip A. Hrobak. The Slovak League 
of America represents over 2 million 
Americans of Slovak descent. In 1918, 
the first Czechoslovak Republic was 
founded through the agreement between 
the Slovak League of America and the 
Czech representatives. 

In the Saturday meeting, several 
members of the German Federal Gov- 
ernment will take part, together with 
numerous members of the Bundestag, 
state governments and legislatures, as 
at the mass rally on Sunday morning 
at which most of the participating 
300,000 Sudeten Germans will be present. 
The series of meetings will end on Thurs- 
day, May 23, when Minister Seebohm has 
a reception for the guests of honor, in- 
cluding four Members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives and all members of 
the German Federal Government. 

The Sudeten German Days of the 
past have shown the adherence of the 
Sudeten German people to the princi- 
ples of democracy, free enterprise, po- 
litical and economic freedom, and 
political and human justice toward 
other people and nations. 

Out of the total of 13 million German 
expellees and refugees, including those 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany, the 
Sudeten Germans who had been de- 
ported from Czechoslovakia by the 
Communists in 1945 represent a most 
active and pro-American element. 
They have their representatives in the 
Federal and State legislatures, in the 
Federal and State governments in West 
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Germany, and they have built up their 
free economic enterprises in Germany. 
Their representatives have been in con- 
tact with numerous U.S. Senators and 
Congressmen. 

The Sudeten Germans desire to live 
again, when Communist rule is removed 
from the Sudeten, as free people and 
neighbors in friendship and cooperation 
with the Czechs with whom they had 
lived for many centuries. They con- 
sider it, moreover, their duty to give 
any assistance they can to the Czechs 
and Slovaks who are working for the 
liberation of their peoples from com- 
munism and to give this assistance and 
cooperation to all Western: nations who 
strive to keep freedom in the world. 

I hope that the Sudeten German Day 
will be a success, and I trust that it will 
result in an even firmer resolve to work 
for freedom for all peoples everywhere 
in the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks an article 
which recently appeared in Bulletin No. 
52 of the Press and Information Office 
of the Federal Government of Germany 
entitled “Instigation of the Central 
German Youth.” I believe this article, 
which shows how the East German 
Communist regime is trying to influence 
adversely the minds of young children, 
will be of interest to my colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INSTIGATION OF THE CENTRAL GERMAN 
YoutH—CoMMUNIST CAMPAIGNS FoR CAUSs- 
ING AVERSION AGAINST THE WEST ARE AL- 
READY STARTING IN KINDERGARTEN 
While, for some time, Ulbricht and his 

commissioners—strictly following the line of 

the soft wave—pose as affable and full of 
understanding, even making some allow- 
ances now and then, in order to meet the 
continuous escape from the zone and other 
difficulties, the old course of the SED is 
nevertheless carried on without any re- 
ductions as far as basic principles are con- 
cerned. The Communists discern very care- 
fully whether it is a question of tactics which 
can always be changed or a question of stra- 
tegic aims, which have to be steady, the eyes 
kept on them, Obviously all basic problems 
concerning education fall under the latter 
category, especially all the attempts of gain- 
ing the youth of central Germany for the 

SED course—undertaken since years how- 

ever with questionable success—as well as 

those attempts of inspiring the same youth 
with fanatical hatred and aversion against 
the capitalistic West, especially the Federal 

Republic. 

In setting their goal, the SED leaders as- 
sumed that the youth barred behind the 
Iron Curtain and incapable of own inquiries 
would not be able to make comparisons or 
to check the propagandistic assertions of 
the party. Thus commissioned functionaries 


of the youth organizations of the SED de-+: 


veloped in day nurseries, houses of Pioneers, 
and schools an unrestricted propaganda of 
hatred against all that comes from the West. 
By it they speculated that all the impres- 
sions and imaginations they implanted in 
the souls of the children would produce con- 
siderable aftereffects, deciding, indeed, the 
minds of the young men and girls and, may- 
be, influencing them for the rest of their 
lives. These expectations, however, were 
not fulfilled. On the contrary, SED leaders 
had to admit that their efforts for many years 
to bring forth a Communist reeducation of 
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the youth by far did not show the success 
to be expected, even though the SED state 
had spent considerable sums for this experi- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding the above fact the SED 
leadership systematically continues their ef- 
forts for a political coordination of the 
youth, one may say with an even more in- 
creased zeal. Even the youngest, namely 
those between 6 and 10 years old, joined in 
the organization of the Young Pioneers, are 
not exempted from it. In spite of the pacific 
intentions which, from time to time, Ul- 
bricht preaches in the present thaw period, 
the leaders of the Pioneers are directed to 
continue their efforts of stirring up the aver- 
sion against the West, especially against the 
Federal Republic, to teach the children ac- 
cordingly, to further all premilitary train- 
ing and thus to prepare the Pioneers for 
their readiness for the defense of peace and 
the grand achievements of our state of la- 
borers and farmers. This education for ha- 
tred starts already in the kindergarten, 
where the infants are shown the happy life 
in the Socialist state of the future, which 
is, however, fatally menaced by the bad capi- 
talistic West. According to the directions of 
the party the meetings of the Young Pio- 
neers should be arranged more attractively 
in the future, so e.g., the Joker in the puppet 
shows should not beat the devil’s grand- 
mother, but atomic bomb Adenauer. 

In order to discourage hostile agents and 
informers, guards will be kept in holiday 
camps in the future and Western spies will 
be chased in outdoor games. The children 
are fed with sentimental stories about the 
humaneness of the Ulbricht regime and the 
infernal intentions of the Adenauer clique. 
Thus the ABC newspaper, a newspaper for 
children issued with governmental subsidy, 
tries to influence the children’s feelings by 
the following story: “‘The plants in our Ger- 
man Democratic Republic belong to all of 
us. But that was not the way all the time. 
Before 1945 a few rich idlers possessed the 
plants. * * * These swindlers escaped to 
West Germany. There they brood over cun- 
ning plans. Like the big bad wolf among 
the animals they want to go out to plunder 
in our republic. Our plants, belonging to 
the nation, your beautiful houses of the 
Pioneers, and all recreation centers, all this 
they want to get back for their personal 
use alone. 

Another essay of the ABC-Newspaper has 
as subject the following: 

“Tears are running over mother’s cheeks 
* * *,. Why are mother and children so sad? 
Where is the father He was taken prisoner 
in West Germany. His name is Bruno Mirus. 
Why is he in jail? Only criminals and 
thieves; I suppose, are imprisoned. But 
Bruno Mirus was put in jail, because he is 
a@ courageous and kind man. He loves the 
people and especially children. It is his 
desire that no new war should ever break 
out again. One day he went to West Ger- 
many. In West Germany, however, rules 
an old bad man called Adenauer. He hates 
all kind people. For he wants war. His 
police forces imprison all those who wish 
to prevent war.” 

The thesis of a new Fascist regime ruling 
in West Germany and aiming at another war, 
is, in all variations, also propagated in other 
zonal literary magazines for children and 
juveniles. So the Soviet-zonal Department 
of Defense issues cheap periodicals, in which 
there are disseminated awful stories about 
West Germany’s mercenaries of NATO and 
American gangsters of occupation. Along 
with these horrible tales a moral appeal 
is addressed to the readers, namely to de- 
fend the German Democratic Republic and 
its grand achievements. The Pioneers are 
uwimonished to take a lively interest in the 
military service—the earlier the better to 
practice premilitary outdoor training or all 
sorts of fighting sport. The Communist 
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Pioneer organizations, consisting of the 
Young Pioneers between 6 and 10 years old 
and the Thalmann Pioneers between 10 and 
14 years, undertake the patriotic education 
of the chiidren, in order to keep them under 
the influence of the Communist policy of 
education and to train them, as much as 
lies in their power, for dull obedience to- 
ward the SED state. This educational sys- 
tem is continued in the Free German 
Youth—comprising the juveniles of more 
than 14 years—to an even increased extent. 

The goal of this education of the youth, 
namely to hate everything that does not 
belong to the Communist part of Germany, 
is obvious. The SED leaders think that they 
have found in the young people living within 
their sphere of influence the suitable man- 
power for an army necessary in case of a 
civil war, i.e., in its last comsequence, the 
manpower for a second Korea on German 
ground. Due to the strong spirit of resist- 
ance among the central German population, 
Ulbricht, no doubt, is still far off from this 
goal; but, considering the aforementioned 
facts, it is certainly very useful to check 
the various offers for a possible coexistence 
as to their true authenticity. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If _ not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


The 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
PROMOTES SEGREGATION 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I think 
many Members of Congress and persons 
throughout the country will be inter- 
ested to learn that while the Secretary 
of Interior talks boldly of integration 
and his support of it, even to the extent 
of telling the Washington Redskins who 
may play football in the public’s stadium, 
he signally fails to practice what he 
preaches when it comes to the American 
Indian, whose Bureau of Indian Affairs 
is under his direction. 

A case in point is the strange and un- 
expected resistance which the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, under the direction 
of Secretary Udall, is demonstrating to 
the efforts of South Dakota and other 
areas to improve the enforcement and 
administration of law and order on 
Indian reservations. Those interested 
will find a full explanation of the situa- 
tion in the printed hearings of the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Department of the 
Interior Appropriations. 

All we ask is that Secretary Udall show 
the same solicitude for the “redskins” on 
our Indian reservations as he shows for 
the Redskins footfall team in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Meantime, Mr. President, I call atten- 
tion to this unhappy paradox by asking 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a syndicated 
article entitled “Indian Sign’s on Udall,” 
written by David Sentner. I think it 
will prove to be an illuminating dis- 
course. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

INDIAN SIGN’S ON UDALL 
(By David Sentner) 


WASHINGTON.—Interior Secretary Stewart 
Udall once again is mired in the grand can- 
yon of controversy. 

The No. 1 ad liberal in the Kennedy 
Cabinet recently drew fire from GOP Con- 
gressmen for allegedly being linked with a 
lobbyist who urged oil companies to buy 
tickets for a Democratic fund-raising dinner. 

Udall also has been castigated by Repub- 
licans for lobbying in person for various ad- 
ministration-sponsored bills. 

This time Udall is charged with trying to 
segregate the Nation’s Indians despite his 
being billed as one of the major advocates 
for racial integration and civil rights. 

Udall is pictured by Republican members 
of the Senate Interior Appropriations Sub- 
committee as supporting a policy which 
would make the 400,000 original Americans 
under his charge live a life apart from other 
Americans. 

The Udall blueprint, they add, would 
make American Indians attend segregated 
schools on their reservations and in many 
instances, be subject to tribal courts in event 
they broke the law. 

Senator Kart Munnpt, Republican, of South 
Dakota, in discussing the abandonment by 
Udall of the policy advocated by the previous 
Republican-controlled Interior Department, 
said: 

“That doesn’t quite square up with the 
administration’s talk of integration in other 
fields. 

“think they should have the same sym- 
pathy for the red man that they have for 
the black man and the yellow man and any- 
body else.’’ 

The present stand for segregation of 
American Indians by Udall was contrasted 
by GOP Senators with the Secretary’s re- 
cent demand to George Marshall, owner of 
the Redskins, that he hire a Negro player for 
his professional football team. 

The present hassle involving Udall is con- 
nected with the “law and order” measure 
pending in Congress which is intended to let 
the States exercise more powers in order to 
bring the Indians back into the general 
stream of American life. 

The bill was approved wholeheartedly by 
Republican Interior Secretary Fred Seaton 
in the last session of Congress, although not 
voted upon. 

The measure was reintroduced this session 
when Udall registered an adverse report to 
the committee conducting hearings. 

The opposition of the Interior Department 
is based upon the argument that strong 
groups of Indians are against weakening the 
Federal Government’s supervision of Indian 
affairs by sharing it with the States. 

Critics of the Udall position charge he is 
working the old New Deal line in adding fur- 
ther powers to the Federal Government at 
the expense of State rights. 





TELEVISION PROGRAMING 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, never 
before has one medium of communica- 
tions come so far so fast as has televi- 
sion in the last 15 years. TV is so much 
a part of our life today that it is diffi- 
cult to remember that it is only an 
adolescent having all the enthusiasm, 
energy, and faults of someone growing 
up. But remember we must; otherwise 
we shall fall into an unreasonable pat- 
tern of being too strict and too harsh 
when it errs. 

There is much to praise in TV pro- 
graming, and there is much to condemn. 
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I venture to say that there is no perfect 
medium of communication, information, 
or entertainment to be found in this 
country or the world. Nevertheless, I 
believe broadcasters are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of their responsibility 
to strive for better programing, more 
educational programs, and more stimu- 
lating looks at the many facets of 
American society. At the same time, 
station owners and networks are in busi- 
ness; they must show a profit. There- 
fore, they will seek a balance in their 
programing which will include not only 
science, Shakespeare, news, and docu- 
mentaries, but westerns, detective 
stories, and comedies, as well. 

Balance is what broadcasters are 
seeking, Mr. President, and balance is 
what I believe the American viewing 
public wants. That balance cannot be 
achieved by dictatorial pronouncements 
by any one man, whether he be in the 
industry or in a regulatory agency con- 
nected with the industry. 

About 1 week ago, I devoted my weekly 
newsletter to the subject, “Television on 
the New Frontier.’ Some of my predic- 
tions in that letter have since been 
proved right. The current issue of 
Broadcasting magazine, the most au- 
thoritative weekly of the broadcasting 
industry, has published two editorials 
touching on the key issue of censorship 
and self-regulation in the TV industry. 
They contain uncommon good sense and 
wise counsel. I recommend them to all 
who are interested in the fate and for- 
tune of television. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp my weekly newsletter entitled 
“Television on the New Frontier,” and 
the two editorials published in Broad- 
casting magazine of May 15, 1961, en- 
titled “The Wrong Path to Greatness’ 
and ‘“‘Needed: More Light Than Heat.” 

There being no objection, the news- 
letter and editorials were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TELEVISION ON THE NEW FRONTIER 


(By Senator JoHN MARSHALL BUTLER, of 
Maryland) 


WASHINGTON, May 8, 1961.—The deter- 
mination of the administration to alter 
every possible area of our society (whether 
we like it or not) can be clearly seen in 
the activity of the Federal Communications 
Commission during the first 100 days. Led 
by its new Chairman, the FCC is contem- 
plating several revolutionary decisions re- 
garding television. 

Since January 1, the three networks and 
most stations have had an agreement that 
a station will reserve 24%, hours of prime 
evening time each night for network pro- 
grams. This contract has worked previously 
to the mutual benefit of both parties. The 
FCC, however, has questioned whether this 
practice is not monopolistic and a violation 
of antitrust laws. Yet, without option time 
and its obvious guarantees, networks might 
well fade away along with all their good 
and bad programs, including the many news 
and public affairs shows which the net- 
works now carry without sponsors. 

The FCC has also distributed proposed 
new program forms which each station must 
submit every 3 years to receive a per- 
mit to continue broadcasting. Each new 
station must also fill in these forms, which 
strongly emphasize public events, education, 
and news programs. Station owners under- 
stand that the New Frontiersmen on the 
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FCC will not be overly sympathetic to their 
request to stay on the air unless they in- 
clude what the Commission considers enough 
public service p ng. This practice, 
while consistent with Federal law, could pro- 
duce Government control of programing if 
carried to excess. 

Another field which has caught the eye 
of the FCC is educational television (ETV). 
The Commission has stated that inasmuch 
as New York City and Los Angeles each 
have seven commercial channels in use, one 
of them should be an ETV channel. But is 
one educational channel, uncertainly fi- 
nanced, more in the public interest than a 
general educational program carried by sev- 
eral financially sound stations? 

All this FCC activity suggests most em- 
phatically that TV stations and networks 
had best begin to set their own house in 
order without delay. Leroy Collins, presi- 
dent of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, is a man with considerable ex- 
perience in the ways of government. His 
advice to the gentlemen of radio and tele- 
vision to carry out an active and effective 
policy of self-regulation should be heeded 
before the Federal Government, through 
hasty and possibly ill-advised action, makes 
their future good intentions rather aca- 
demic. 


{From Broadcasting magazine, May 15, 1961] 
THE WRONG PaTH TO GREATNESS 


The true condition of broadcasting lies 
somewhere between the extremes described 
last week during the annual convention of 
the NAB. 

Broadcasting is not nearly as bad as FCC 
Chairman Newton Minow pictured it. 

It is better than NAB President LeRoy 
Collins thinks it is. 

It is not nearly as good as it is believed 
to be by the broadcasters who winced at Mr. 
Collins and cried in rage at Mr. Minow. 

If any of the major speakers could be said 
to have identified, with accuracy, the na- 
ture of broadcasting today, it was President 
John F. Kennedy. Broadcasting, said the 
President, who must be acknowledged as an 
expert on the subject, is the most powerful 
and effective communications force yet de- 
signed, but it has an opportunity to be even 
more powerful and effective. 

That, it seems to us, sums up broadcasts 
ing at this point of its evolution. It is good, 
even great in some respects. But it needs to 
be moved toward higher planes of greatness. 
The question is whether the movement will 
come from within broadcasting, from a rest- 
less, internal search for excellence, or from 
outside it, from those who would impose 
their personal tastes in the belief, however 
well intended, that they have a mission to 
elevate broadcasting by force and so to ele- 
vate the whole public. 

If the movement is to be generated from 
outside broadcasting, it can be done only at 
the frightful cost of lost liberty. This to us 
is the real reason for alarm in Newton Mi- 
now’s speech. He demanded improvement 
in programs and in the next breath threat- 
ened revocation of licenses as the penalty 
for failure to abide by that command. In 
his view that procedure is legal. In our view 
it is not. At some point soon an attack 
must be mounted against Mr. Minow’s in- 
terpretation of the first amendment and of 
the anticensorship provision of the Com- 
munications Act. We think the attack can 
be successful if it is conducted by authori- 
ties who understand constitutional law. 

The weakness of the theory that the FCC 
can evaluate programing without offending 
the first amendment was clearly revealed in 
Mr. Minow’s speech last week. He said, for 
example, that in the new license application 
forms which the FCC is preparing he hoped 
there would be a place for TV network af- 
filiates to report their clearances of network 
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information programs. To quote him ex- 
actly: 

“I believe that stations taking network 
service should also be required to report the 
extent of the local clearance of network 
public service , and when they 
fail to clear them, they should explain why. 
If it is to put on some outstanding local 
program, this is one reason. But if it is 
simply to carry some old movie, that is an 
entirely different matter. The Commission 
should consider such clearance reports care- 
fully when making up its mind about the 
licensee’s overall programing.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Minow intends the 
commission to make a judgment whether a 
local origination that is substituted for a 
network show is good or bad. The minute 
the FCC makes a judgment of that kind— 
even if responsible people would agree with 
the judgment—it has put the Government 
in the business of program evaluation. And 
if the power to evaluate programing is 
accompanied by the power to revoke licenses, 
the business is censorship, no matter how 
many times Mr. Minow says it is not. 

There is an element of sophistry, it seems 
to us, in Mr. Minow’s professions of ab- 
horrence of censorship. “I am unalterably 
opposed to governmental censorship,” he told 
the NAB. “There will be no suppression of 
programing which does not meet with bu- 
reaucratic tastes.” 

That promise would be more persuasive if 
it were not contained in a speech otherwise 
devoted wholly to a description of the means 
by which Mr. Minow hopes to force a change 
in television programing. If he ever does 
persuade a majority of commissioners to 
cancel the license of a station whose pro- 
graming has been judged inferior, the act 
would constitute a total suppression of all 
programing of that station. And the act 
would have been taken precisely because 
the programing did not meet with bureau- 
cratic tastes. 

The first opportunity for a challenge of Mr. 
Minow’s position is already at hand. The 
FCC has requested comments on its proposed 
changes in iicense application forms. It will 
be interesting to see how vigorous a com- 
ment will be filed by the NAB under its 
new leadership. We would hope to see an 
NAB document at least as positive in its 
defense of freedom as the comments filed 
several weeks ago by the Washington law 
firm of Pierson, Ball & Dowd, on behalf of 
19 of its client stations (Broadcasting, 
May 1). 

The law firm said the FCC’s proposed 
forms of program reporting would lead to 
“censorship in its simplest form.” It is an 
attempt by Government to influence the con- 
tent of communications, said Pierson, Ball 
& Dowd. “Whether the hand it lays upon 
broadcast programing is heavy or light, the 
clear purpose of the Commission is to use 
its licensing power to prevent some broad- 
cast communications and to elicit others.” 

Mr. Minow’'s speech last week made the 
Commission’s purposes even clearer. There 
can be no doubt now that he has embarked 
on a calculated plan of program controls, 
and it may be assumed that he believes he 
has the necessary votes to execute it. If 
broadcasters allow him to proceed on that 
course, they will deserve all the regulation 
they get. 

It seems to us that the real message of 
the NAB convention last week was this: 
Broadcasting must invigorate its efforts to 
keep what freedom it has and indeed to re- 
claim the freedom it has lost. It must also 
invigorate its efforts to improve and diversify 
its programing. There was some truth in 
Mr. Minow’s criticism and in what LeRoy 
Collins said. But the greatness that broad- 
casting must seek cannot be gained by Mr. 
Minow’s methods. It will come only from 
broadcasters themselves, if it comes at all. 
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[From Broadcasting magazine, May 15, 1961] 
NEEDED: More LigHt THAN Heat 


Three thousand broadcasters came to 
Washington last week. They heard, they 
saw and they all but collapsed. 

What they heard from FCC's new Chair- 
man, Newton N. Minow, and from their new 
NAB president, LeRoy Collins, should not 
have surprised them. Both have been ad- 
ministering shock treatments on the same 
general theme since assuming their re- 
spective offices earlier this year. 

There’s always talk of defections from the 
NAB on the premise that broadcasters de- 
serve something better than a scolding from 
their president. They do not like the simi- 
larity of the Minow and Collins views on 
programing. They want action now and 
vigorous action to stem the Minow tide and 
answer his threats. 

It would be unfortunate if not disastrous 
to launch a rump movement now. A divisive 
movement to set up a new trade association 
would play into the hands of the opposition. 
The NAB board meets next month. There 
will be less heat. Moreover, a careful read- 
ing of Governor Collins’ speech shows that 
he has revised some of his views since he has 
had broader exposure to the realities of com- 
petitive broadcasting. He is able, bright and 
energetic. He has the potential of becom- 
ing broadcasting’s ablest spokesman. 

It was not only what Mr. Minow said but 
the manner in which he said it that pro- 
voked broadcasters. His painstakingly pre- 
pared speech was intended more for public 
than for broadcaster consumption. He want- 
ed to hit the front pages and he did because 
the speech was calculated to pander to the 
competitive press. 

We deal with Mr. Minow’s foray into pro- 
gram control on our editorial page this issue. 
To us it is evident that he is attempting 
to circumvent the first amendment. We 
believe he cannot sustain his campaign if 
broadcasters—and that means the NAB— 
will close ranks. 

There is one immediate job that needs 
to be done with or without the support of 
the NAB. That is congressional veto of the 
President’s reorganization plan that would 
give the FCC Chairman absolute control over 
the seven-man FCC. So far, Governor Col- 
lins has not seen fit to oppose this mis- 
chievous legislation. 

After the Minow demonstration last week 
it should be clear what might happen with 
one-man control. The Chairman would be 
enabled to pick his own divisions or panels 
of commissioners for particular assignments 
and in that manner virtually guarantee the 
results he wants in any given circumstance. 

Mr. Minow himself, unwittingly, helped the 
cause of those who oppose the FCC packing 
plan. Throughout his rather remarkable ad- 
dress he eschewed the collective “we.” It 
was first person, singular throughout—what 
“I” rather than what the FCC would do. 

Fortuitously, many Members of Congress 
were quickly made aware of the Minow ulti- 
matums. They were the guests of constitu- 
ent broadcasters at the NAB reception held 
only a few hours following the Chairman’s 
address. And most of them were indignant. 

Broadcasters interested in the preservation 
of what freedoms remain and in their own 
future well-being must move now to parry 
the first threat of the New Frontier. They 
should urge their congressional delegations— 
irrespective of party affiliations—to veto Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 covering the FCC. 
This measure becomes law 60 days from its 
date of delivery on April 27 unless vetoed 
by the Congress before then. 

There are Members of both Senate and 
House who would willingly lead a veto move- 
ment. But they must know they will have 
adequate support. That support can be 
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demonstrated if broadcasters will promptly 
let their elected legislators know. There isn’t 
much time left. 





INTERAMERICAN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on H.R. 6518, the Inter-American 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6518) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Inter-Ameri- 
can social and economic cooperative 
program and the Chilean reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation program for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senate will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 7, after “expended” it is proposed 
to insert: “Provided, That the funds 
herein appropriated shall not be avail- 
able to be loaned or reloaned at an in- 
terest rate in excess of eight per centum 
per annum.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
House has disagreed to the Senate 
amendment and has insisted upon its 
version of the bill. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Dillon, and the Act- 
ing Secretary of State, Mr. Bowles, have 
written to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions urging that the Senate amend- 
ment be deleted, since it was felt by the 
administration that the restriction on 
interest rates is too rigid. 

Mr. Bowles, in his letter, pointed out 
that the great majority of loans will be 
made bearing an interest rate of 8 per- 
cent or less, but that in some instances, 
it may be necessary to make loans at an 
interest rate in excess of 8 percent. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a copy of the let- 
ter from Secretary Dillon, a copy of the 
letter from Secretary Bowles, and a posi- 
tion paper from the executive branch 
on the Senate amendment. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and paper were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 

Hon. Cari HaYpDEn, 

Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Old Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
H.R. 6518, and to the amendment offered by 
Senator WitL1ams which was adopted by the 
Senate, having the effect of placing a maxi- 
mum limit of 8 percent on the interest rate 
which might be charged on loans or reloans 
of funds provided for the special Latin 
American fund. 

The administration is fully in accord with 
the need to keep interest rates as low as 
possible which was the purpose behind the 
offering and adoption of the Wiliiams amend- 
ment. However, as we have previously indi- 
cated, the setting of a flat ceiling of 8 
percent would provide technical and other 
difficulties which might interfere with ac- 
complishment of the purposes of the Latin 
American fund. 

I believe that all of the purposes lying be- 
hind the Williams amendment, and on 
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which there is general agreement, could bet- 
ter be accomplished by insertion in the trust 
agreement of a specific provision to the ef- 
fect that the funds made available will not 
be loaned or reloaned at rates of interest 
which are excessive or unreasonable for the 
borrower. 

I have in mind insertion in article IV, 
section 4.02, of the proposed trust agreement 
a new second sentence reading as follows: 
“In order to achieve the purposes of this 
agreement for benefiting the individual citi- 
zens of Latin American countries, the Ad- 
ministrator in granting loans shall establish 
such conditions as are necessary to assure 
that the funds made available will not be 
loaned or reloaned at rates of interest which 
are excessive or unreasonable for the bor- 
rower.” 

I have no doubt that the directors of the 
Inter-American Development Bank, who are 
fully conscious of the need to provide funds 
at low cost to the borrower, will find this 
language acceptable. 

I hope that the action which I propose, 
as described above, will make it possible for 
the Senate to complete action on this bill 
without the amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovucias DILLON, 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 18, 1961. 
Hon. CarL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. Cuainman: This is to express the 
concern of the Department regarding the 
amendment added by the Senate to the Latin 
American social development appropriation 
bill reported by your committee. 

This amendment would impose a rigid ceil- 
ing of 8 percent on interest on loans and 
reloans made with funds provided by the bill. 
Although the amendment would seem to be 
reasonable on its surface, it could in practice 
have a seriously damaging effect on the 
achievement of some of the purposes of the 
new program. 

The Department is, of course, anxious that 
interest rates to the borrower under this pro- 
gram, and in fact generally, should be as low 
as is reasonably practicable. However, one 
of the principal purposes of this new pro- 
gram is to encourage the growth of savings 
and loan associations to attract widespread 
savings from ordinary people so that the 
capital thus assembled may be used for low- 
cost housing and other important social 
needs. Under the conditions existing in 
many Latin American countries the rigid in- 
terest ceiling provided in the amendment 
would seriously hamper the attainment of 
this important purpose. 

I believe the proposal made by Secretary 
Dillon for insertion of a provision on interest 
in the trust agreement would achieve the 
valid objectives in which we are all inter- 
ested, without incorporating the harmful 
rigidity of the amendment. Under such a 
provision we are confident that in the great 
majority of cases act of Bogota loans under 
the Inter-American Development Bank can 
be kept at rates of interest at or below 8 
percent and it is the intention to do so. In 
those cases in which this is not possible, 
there will be adequate documentation ex- 
plaining why a higher rate was necessary. 

I hope that for the full success of the new 
program the Senate will not find it necessary 
to insist on this amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER BOWLES, 
Acting Secretary. 
POSITION OF THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH ON THE 
SENATE AMENDMENT TO H.R. 6518 


The administration is fully in accord with 
the need for keeping interest rates as low 
as possible in relending funds for the Bo- 
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gota program. The amendment, however, 
would raise difficulties in carrying out the 
program, especially in achieving the impor- 
tant objective of using funds as seed capital 
to assist in creating institutions in Latin 
America which could mobilize domestic 
savings for housing and other social prog- 
ress activities. In many countries a spe- 
cific ceiling would make it impossible for 
savings institutions to attract private sav- 
ings. Accordingly, we would favor the House 
version of the bill. 


BAR TO ATTRACTING SAVINGS 


The reason that it would be impossible 
for savings institutions to attract savings 
in some countries is because in order to at- 
tract the savings of those persons who do 
not now have the savings habit these new 
institutions rust pay a competitive rate for 
deposits. The interest on deposits will de- 
termine the interest to be charged borrowers. 
The new institutions will require approxi- 
mately a three point spread to cover admin- 
istrative costs and to build up growth re- 
sources and appropriate reserves, even 
though they are not profitmaking institu- 
tions. In most countries in Latin America 
capital is generally scarce and ordinary peo- 
ple are not well accustomed to savings, so 
that the interest rate on savings accounts 
ranges from 5 to 10 percent. There- 
fore, for these cooperative savings and loan 
associations to succeed in their purpose of 
attracting and accumulating local savings, 
it will be necessary for them to charge bor- 
rowers from 8 percent to 13 percent. It 
should be noted particularly that such sav- 
ings and loan institutions are mutuals in 
which the borrowers must all be depositors 
and in which, along with all other de- 
positors, they will share in the net profits, 
if any. 

These institutions have established maxi- 
mum costs for houses for which they will 
make loans and this will be required of fu- 
ture institutions. The loans are thus lim- 
ited to people of moderate income whose 
capacity to pay is carefully evaluated on a 
formula taking into consideration their 
monthly incomes. The encouragement of 
these thrift institutions will mobilize 
hitherto untapped resources and aid the 
economic development of the country in- 
volved as well as providing a larger pool of 
loan money available and hence tend to 
bring down interest rates. 


EIGHT PERCENT MONEY 


Although the amendment specifically 
places only a ceiling upon the interest rate 
for the loaning or reloaning of funds, it will 
provide an opportunity for Communist prop- 
aganda to refer to the funds available un- 
der this program as 8-percent funds and 
claim that Russian long-term credits are 
available at 2 percent. Despite the fact 
that the interest limitation in the amend- 
ment applies to the ultimate borrower and 
the Russian rate applies to the initial loan, 
it would be difficult—if not impossible—to 
counter the Communist claims by explaining 
this difference to the mass of people. 


IMPACT OF INFLATION ON INTEREST RATES 


Consideration of interest rates also re- 
quires consideration of the effects of infla- 
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tion. As the table following shows, in most 
of South America and parts of Central Amer- 
ica, price inflation has been a very serious 
problem in recent years. While strenuous 
efforts are being made to cope with this 
problem, and further such efforts will be an 
essential part of the intensified develop- 
ment programs, it is not possible to get rid 
of inflationary habits or expectations over- 
night. 

When the whole price level is rising, for 
example, by 10 percent per year, and both 
lenders and borrowers expect a continuation 
of this degree of inflation, interest rates are 
bound to exceed 10 percent, since that much 
nominal profit (or capital gain) can be se- 
cured simply by buying land or raw materials 
(or foreign currency) and holding them for 
a year. A nominal inierest rate of 15 per- 
cent in this situation would represent a true 
interest rate of 5 percent added to an allow- 
ance for inflation of 10 percent. As long as 
the inflation continues, or is expected to con- 
tinue, private investors will not put money 
into such productive uses as savings and 
loan institutions, unless they foresee a posi- 
tive real return. In order to cover both true 
interest on their savings and a provision for 
inflation, a lending interest rate substan- 
tially over 10 percent is necessary in this 
example. As stabilization programs prove 
successful, the money market responds by 
accepting a lower “inflation component” in 
the interest rate. 

This problem of inflation is particularly 
pertinent in the case of IDB loans. With 
respect to these loans, the trust agreement 
provides that the value of the repayments 
must be maintained in dollar equivalent 
terms. The borrower from the IDB, in order 
to make certain that it can meet its obliga- 
tion to maintain the value of repayments, 
should include in its relending terms a 
proper allowance for inflation. This is 
normally done by including an inflation al- 
lowance in the rate of interest. 

While it is theoretically possible to allow 
for inflation through use of some kind of 
maintenance of value clause in the reloaning 
terms to the ultimate borrowers—something 
like the gold clause used in the United 
States before 1933—in many countries such 
clauses are not permitted by law; even where 
they might be lawful, their administration 
in a multitude of loan contracts with small 
borrowers would be inordinately difficult. 

It should be clearly understood that an 
apparently high interest rate, which merely 
reflects an allowance for inflationary condi- 
tions, is not. usurious: However, the Latin 
American money markets in many cases 
are so poorly organized that truly usurious 
rates often are charged to poor borrowers. 
It will be one of the clear purposes of the 
Bank in administering these funds to safe- 
guard against relending on usurious terms, 
taking into account the money market situ- 
ation in each country, and also to work in the 
direction of lowered interest rates generally 
in important fields of social development 
such as low-cost housing and agricultural 
credit. A uniform interest rate ceiling, how- 
ever, in face of widely varying conditions, 
is not a well-designed instrument to achieve 
those important purposes. 


Cost of living indexes, Latin America 


[1953= 100] 
Annual 
Average, Average, | Average, average Percent 
1958 1959 1960 percent increase, 
increase, 1959-60 
1953-60 
217 404 29 27 
2, 500 2, 990 3, 350 65 12 
238 $25 450 24 38 
752 1,040 1, 160 2 12 
61 I 8 4 











Cost of living indexes, Latin America—Continued 
[1953= 100} 
Annual 
Average, Average, Average, average Percent 
1958 1959 1960 percent increase, 
inerease, 1959-60 
1953-60 
| 
ae en atbaascacs 113 113 | 114 2 1 
a lt hh ERE i el 102 102 | 104 6 2 
ee ee Ek ke 107 107 107 Boat. beo ae 
RE Aihel, h Ben Solos ok. ace de 105 105 104 | \g —1 
RE Te ee ie enanedihbad ne 112 107 (1) 1 (1) 
i leiden ill 112 110 1% —2 
acted cies eas sesceneannenninimisine ss 150 154 162 7 5 
a i LE CORRES DR eae ee he 118 116 114 2 —2 
CRE Sid eae a ee da | 99 99 99 Fae aes i 
ac 8s che eee eanckeacnio’ 221 240 270 15 12 
One 135 152 165 8 
I a ee tes : 175 244 340 19 39 
We es ee Salk. 103 108 115 2 6 


1 Not available. 








Source: International Monetary Fund, ‘International Financial Statistics.” 


Mr. HAYDEN, I have discussed this 
matter with the Conferees on the part 
of the Senate, and it is the feeling that 
the Senate should recede from its po- 
sition on this amendment. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
recede from its amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Arizona why this amendment is 
any handicap to this program, when, as 
I understand it, private assurance has 
been given that the rate of 8 percent 
will not be exceeded. If that be the 
case, why can we not live with the 
amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is obvious that in 
some places the interest rate is too 
high. I believe the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] has some interesting 
information about interest rates in Latin 
America. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate that. I understand that the 
Senator from Vermont intends to place 
such information in the Recorp. I am 
familiar with those interest rates. ‘“In- 
teresting” is a mild word for some of 
them. 

I do not see how we are going to gen- 
erate any good will in Latin America if 
we are a party to charging those people 
interest rates of 12, 15, or 20 percent. 

The Senator from Tennessee, in his 
remarks on the same day this amend- 
ment was adopted, said that he knew of 
interest rates as high as 24 percent in 
those areas. 

That is ridiculous, and we shall be 
labeled as “Shylocks” if we are a party 
to any such usurious rates. 

When we participate in a program 
under which we charge the small home- 
owner or the small farmer such exorbi- 
tant interest rates for this money, not 
only are we not creating good will but 
we are also creating much ill will. 

In addition, let us not lose sight of 
the fact that we are not getting this in- 
terest. We are not even getting the 
principal back. We are putting up the 
money; and the Senator from Arizona 
knows as well as I do that, in effect, it is 
a grant. To the extent to which any 
of it is repaid, it is placed in a revolving 


fund and spent again in the particular 
country for the benefit of that country. 
So far as the taxpayer is concerned it is 
a continuous revolving fund. Both the 
principal and interest are gone. 

In this instance we will be making a 
donation of the American taxpayer’s 
money to the extent of $500 million, pre- 
sumably on the basis of helping the peo- 
ple in Latin America. We want the 
money to go to the people, and yet with- 
out my amendment we would siphon it 
through a group which wants not only 
to make the borrowers repay the prin- 
cipal but also to charge them 12 or 15 
or 20 percent interest. I wonder why. 
How can anyone claim that a 12 or 15 
percent interest charge is reasonable? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is perfectly obvi- 
ous that the average interest rates in 
Latin America are higher than 8 per- 
cent at the present time. 

Second, we have the statement that 
it is agreed to insert in article IV, sec- 
tion 4.02, of the proposed trust agree- 
ment, a new, second sentence reading as 
follows: 

In order to achieve the purposes of this 
agreement for benefiting the individual cit- 
izens of Latin American countries, the Ad- 
ministrator in granting loans shall establish 
such conditions as are necessary to assure 
that the funds made available will not be 
loaned or reloaned at rates of interest which 
are excessive or unreasonable for the bor- 
rower. 


I believe that is a flexible rule, and 
would be adequate to accomplish our 
purpose. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I think it 
is common knowledge that one reason 
why Latin-American states operate un- 
der a handicap and do not improve their 
economic and social] levels any more than 
they have done up to now has been the 
usurious rates charged for money. 

As has been said, 24-percent interest 
on an annual basis is not unusual. The 
rate even goes higher than that. I am 
told, from authoritative sources, that 10, 
15, 20, or as high as 40 percent is some- 
times charged. No wonder those coun- 
tries are unable to advance more rapidly, 
when such conditions prevail. 

A further trouble is that many of the 
Latin-American countries are trying to 
carry on long-term programs which we 
would consider paying for in 20, 30, or 
40 years—programs such as reclamation 
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projects—on short-term money, which 
must be repaid in 1, 2, or 3 years from 
the time it is borrowed. 

The aim of many countries in Latin 
America is to bring interest rates down. 
Some of those countries are in about the 
same condition that some of our own 
Western States were in more than 40 
years ago. I well recall that my neigh- 
bors used to invest in a Vermont loan 
and trust company and receive 8 percent 
for their deposits. That money would 
go to Montana and other western areas. 
I do not know what the borrowers had 
to pay, but it was at least 13 or 14 per- 
cent. Such conditions now prevail in 
Latin America. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have_ borrowed 
money in business at a rate of 1 percent 
a month, or 12 percent a year, and made 
a profit on it. 

Mr. AIKEN. But conditions are 
changing in Latin America. I believe 
we have an opportunity to help those 
countries. It is true that the lending 
agencies state that they cannot, all at 
once, bring the interest rate to the ulti- 
mate borrower in Latin America down 
to 8 percent. Conditions do not permit 
it in some countries, but the rate is 
being brought down. In some countries 
it is well below the legal bank rate for 
those countries at the present time. 

For example, in Peru the legal rate 
of interest is 1314 percent, and the build- 
ing and loan associations have already 
brought it down, so that they are lending 
at approximtely 10 percent. However, 
they say that in order to attract savings, 
which is one of the aims of the building 
and loan associations, they must, at first, 
pay a higher rate of interest, as much as 
6 or 7 percent, and they cannot do that 
and relend the money at 8 percent, all 
at once, although their aim is to bring 
down the charge to the ultimate bor- 
rower. 

Rates in the Latin American countries 
run all the way from 6 percent, the legal 
rate in Panama, up to 15 percent, in 
Chile. There is a very high legal rate 
in Chile. But even there, as I under- 
stand, the building and loan associations 
are bringing it down already below the 
legal rate of interest. 

I have talked with the heads of the 
lending agencies which deal with Latin 
American people, and while they say 
that a rigid limitation of 8 percent 
might prevent their helping some of the 
countries which need help the most, if 
we were to make it clear on this floor 
that we object to their lending money 
in any country where the ultimate bor- 
rower must pay more than the legal rate 
of interest for that country, that would 
strengthen their cause, and help them 
to achieve their purpose earlier than 
otherwise would be the case. 

That is the situation. I believe that if 
we insist that the lending agencies not 
exceed the legal rate of interest in the 
country where the loan is made and that 
the ultimate borrower not be charged 
more than the legal rate of interest, 
we shall have made a good start. I know 
first hand that in some of the coun- 
tries it has been possible to reduce in- 
terest rates below the legal rate. It is 
believed that with a little help to en- 
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courage savings in the various countries, 
it will be possible to bring the charges 
down more rapidly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am glad to yield for 
the purpose of trying to answer a ques- 
tion, if the Senator from Arizona, who 
has the floor, will give me the time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is quite agree- 
able. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from Vermont has pointed out 
that an agreement has been reached 
under which we would insist that the 
lending agencies not charge in excess of 
the legal rate of interest of the respec- 
tive countries. I appreciate that point; 
and that would be somewhat better than 
the present situation. My amendment 
des not endorse an 8 percent rate. It 
anly establishes this as a ceiling. 

Mr. AIKEN. In some countries the 
tate would be lower than 8 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. On the 
other hand, is it not true that in some 
countries the legal rate of interest runs 
as high as 12 or 15 percent, and in one 
or two countries, as high as 15 to 20 
percent? 

Mr. AIKEN. No. The highest legal 
rate of interest is in Chile, 15 percent. 
In Peru it is 1344 percent. In Paraguay 
it is 12 percent. Then the interest goes 
down. In Colombia it is 8 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What is 
the rate in Brazil? 

Mr. AIKEN. In Brazil it is 12 per- 
cent. No deposits would be obtained 
there unless at the present time 7 per- 
cent interest were paid. There is much 
inflation in Brazil. I had Brazil in mind 
when I spoke of some of those countries 
that were trying to carrying on long- 
term development programs on short- 
term money. We are already trying to 
bring about some degree of stability to 
the currency of Brazil. I hope those ef- 
forts will succeed. They really have had 
a “wild west” country there, as our own 
country was 75 years ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Senator will agree with me that we 
are not interfering with the internal 
affairs of these countries and trying to 
tell them what they should charge in 
interest rates on their own money. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We are 
only proposing to limit the rates of in- 
terest on money which we contribute or 
loan. We want to make sure the money 
goes to the ultimate borrower at a rea- 
sonable interest rate. When we are giv- 
ing the principal as well as the interest, 
why should we not get some good will 
and charge a reasonable rate of interest? 

In this case we are giving the money, 
and we ought to be sure that we do not 
let certain people make an extra 12 per- 
cent on that money and put it into their 
own pockets; but we get blamed for 
helping exploit the people of the coun- 
tries. This is our money. Why can we 
not lay down some rules of common- 
sense as to how it will be handled? 
They don’t have to take our money if 
they disapprove of our rules. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am sure it is the pur- 
pose of this country, and of the Senate, 
also, to reduce the interest charges on 
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money which we loan in foreign coun- 
tries to what is a reasonable rate, and 
certainly to a point where it is legal, and 
does not exceed the legal rate of interest 
charged in a country. As I pointed out, 
there has been some improvement. The 
legal rate of interest in Peru, for in- 
stance, is 13% percent. That must be 
on a different type of loan. I have be- 
fore me bank figures. Some rates are 
already as low as 9 or 10 percent, and 
we hope to bring that rate down. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I believe the 
Senator from Delaware has accom- 
plished a great deal in bringing this mat- 
ter forcefully to the attention of the 
Senate. 

At the same time, I hope the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona will be agreed 
to, and that the Senate will recede from 
its amendment on strictly limiting the 
payment of interest to 8 percent, I say 
that for the reason which the Senator 
from Vermont has just pointed out with 
respect to the rates of interest in coun- 
tries in South America. Because of the 
discussion of the Senator from Delaware 
on this subject, and the amendment 
which was originally offered, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Mr. Dillon, and 
the Acting Secretary of State, Mr. 
Bowles, have written letters. I have per- 
sonally talked with the Secretary of the 
Treasury three times on this subject, and 
I have talked with the Acting Secretary 
of State, Mr. Bowles, once. 

In the letter Mr. Dillon has written, 
he refers to an article proposed to be 
included in the trust indenture, which 
the Senator from Arizona has read. It 
reads: 

In order to achieve the purposes of this 
agreement for benefiting the individual citi- 
zens of Latin American countries, the Ad- 
ministrator in granting loans shall establish 
such conditions as are necessary to assure 
that the funds made available will not be 
loaned or reloaned at rates of interest which 
are excessive or unreasonable for the bor- 
rower. 


If that article is included in the trust 
indenture, it will become one of the 
fundamental responsibilities of the peo- 
ple making the loan, and the director of 
the bank, to see that. the purposes of 
that article are lived up to. 

Then we could add to the discussion 
@ paragraph from the letter of the Act- 
ing Secretary of State, Mr. Bowles, the 
fourth paragraph of the ietter, which 
reads: 

I believe the proposal made by Secretary 
Dillon for insertion of a provision on inter- 
est in the trust agreement would achieve 
the valid objectives in which we are all in- 
terested, without incorporating the harmful 
rigidity of the amendment. Under such a 
provision we are confident that in the great 
majority of cases act of Bogota loans under 
the Inter-American Development Bank can 
be kept at rates of interest at or below 8 
percent and it is the intention to do so. 


Those are the words of the Acting 
Secretary of State. I emphasize them: 


Can be kept at rates of interest at or be- 
low 8 percent and it is the intention to 
do so. 
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The paragraph in the letter continues: 
In those cases in which this is not pos- 
sible, there will be adequate documentation 
explaining why a higher rate was necessary. 


In other words, where the interest 
rates go above 8 percent, they will be 
documented. 

For those reasons, and to carry out 
the purpose of the act, I am glad the 
chairman of the Committee has made 
the two letters a part of the Recorp. I 
commend the Senator from Delaware 
for what he has done in stimulating ac- 
tion on the subject, as a result of the dis- 
cussion, in order to achieve the purpose 
that the loans will be made at reasonable 
rates of interest. 

Mr. AIKEN. Will the Senator agree 
that in interpreting the words “which are 
excessive or unreasonable for the bor- 
rower,” we intend that in no case shall 
the interest paid by the ultimate bor- 
rower exceed the legal rate of interest of 
the country where the loan is made? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I would hope 
that would be so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield. I 
appreciate the position of the Senator 
from Massachusetts, but what concerns 
me is that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has expressed ‘‘a hope.” There is 
no assurance that what the Senator from 
Vermont has expressed as the intention 
will be achieved. Without the Williams 
amendment there is nothing which would 
prohibit rates above the legal rates of 
interest from being charged. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. I think we could 
require full documentation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
after it was done. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. We have to rely 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Director of the Bank, Mr. Robert 
Cutler, whom we know, and who himself 
is a banker, and we have to rely on the 
words of the Acting Secretary of State. 
I said I hoped, because I could not per- 
sonally give that assurance. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
preciate that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. But I think 
through the assurance given in the de- 
bate, and through the statements of the 
Senator from Vermont and the Senator 
from Delaware, we have made it clear 
that we intend that the interest charge 
on those loans shall not be in excess of 
8 percent or in excess of the legal rate of 
interest. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, when 
this matter was before the Committee 
on Appropriations, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Bripces] suggested that 
we include in the report a request for 
semiannual reports to the Appropria- 
tions Committee. So we will get those 
reports. We will see what is in them. If 
they are not clear, we can investigate 
and ascertain the facts, so they may be 
made public knowledge. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
if the Senator will yield, I may say that 
I was presert at that executive meeting, 
and it was emphasized by many members 
of the committee that it be made clear 
these loans should not be made at usuri- 
ous rates of interest, and we made it 
clear in our report. 


Oh, yes, 


I ap- 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield on that point, I know 
the Senator is sincere in this matter, and 
I agree with everything he has said on 
the subject; but I do not think we said the 
rates of interest should be reported. 
Therefore, I think it should be made 
clear in the debate that when the 
methods of repayment are reported, and 
so forth, they should include the rates 
of interest. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There is no 
question of that, Mr. President. There is 
no question that the rate of interest 
should be included in the report to the 
committee. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wished 
to point out, first, joining with my col- 
leagues in this request, that what we are 
criticizing is not simply usurious rates of 
interest. It is a social system. 

There is talk about the feudal con- 
dition in Latin America. The situation 
described is what makes a feudal condi- 
tion. This is what the Communists use 
against us, the fact that there are high 
interest rates charged by money lend- 
ers, which take away the fruits of the 
toil of the people. 

I hope very much the Department will 
understand that putting the provision in 
the trust agreement is not enough, that 
we expect the Department to ride herd 
on the auestion, because this is what we 
are after in terms of allowing the money 
to be loaned at all. Therefore, when 
the Department reports, it should under- 
stand it is to report not simply because 
we have an interest in the money but 
also because we have an interest in what 
our aid is doing insofar as the funda- 
mental conditions under which the peo- 
ple in those countries live are concerned. 

I join with my colleagues in demand- 
ing that the language be very specific in 
terms of loans and amounts of interest 
rates, and that there be enough super- 
vision so that the Department can give 
us these details exactly, because this is 
avery critical point to all of us. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
think there must be some differentiation 
made as between types of loans about 
which we are talking. 

United States money is often made 
available through the Inter-American 
Development Bank to a cooperative sav- 
ings and loan association, which in turn 
uses the money for capital improvements 
such as housing. In such a situation 
there is brought in what we call “seed” 
money. In that way we aid in the devel- 
opment of the cooperative saving and 
loan association, but a good portion of 
the capital used comes from the savings 
of the people of the area. Because the 
prevailing rate of interest in a particular 
area may be far beyond 8 percent, one at 
times cannot get money into the cooper- 
ative savings and loan association unless 
one is willing to pay more than the 
amendment specifies. : 

I believe the State Department has a 
legitimate point in saying that this kind 
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of an amendment would be too restric- 
tive in its application. However, I wish 
to make it clear that when the Inter- 
American Development Bank is acting as 
our agent and loaning money to a finan- 
cial institution in a Latin-American 
country, with no local capital involved, 
8 percent interest is surely feasible. In 
other words, if we loan the money at 4 
percent, let us say, to a cooperative as- 
sociation, and no local money is being 
brought in, surely an interest rate of 6 
percent or 7 percent would be more than 
adequate for loans to citizens in that 
particular area. 

There are two different kinds of finan- 
cial transactions involved. In one we 
make a grant or a loan through the 
Inter-American Development Bank to an 
agency or to a voluntary group in a 
Latin-American country, with regard to 
which no local money is brought in. In 
that situation 8 percent interest ought to 
be a ceiling. We ought to make it crys- 
tal clear that it should be a ceiling. 

In the other situation, when a coop- 
erative savings and loan association 
brings in capital from the savings of the 
people in a country like Peru, let us say, 
it may be necessary to pay so much 
higher a rate for the savings that the 
8 percent ceiling would, for all practical 
purposes, negate what we are trying to 
do. In that situation the language we 
are talking about in the srust agreement 
now would be satisfactory, and I support 
it. 

I wish to make it clear for the Recorp 
that when money is loaned directly to 
an association or to a Government in- 
strumentality in a Latin American 
country, when local savings are not 
brought in and are not added to the gen- 
eral pool of resources, we ought to insist 
that there be a charge not above 8 per- 
cent interest, because this is American 
money, United States of America money 
which is being transferred to another 
country for the purpose of aiding the 
people in that country. In that instance, 
when no local savings are brought in, 
the 8 percent interest ceiling is fully 
justified and should be feasible. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Minnesota has answered 
in part the question which I wish to ask. 

As I understand the Senator, he 
makes the point that the funds provided 
by the United States will be, in a way, 
“seed” capital, to encourage savings in 
these countries, to be loaned to savings 
and home loan institutions, for addi- 
tional capital and that savings cannot 
be obtained in the Latin American coun- 
tries, unless a higher rate of interest is 
charged. I understand that to be the 
gist of the argument. 

But, I hold there are purposes in the 
Latin American program which are very 
clear. One purpose is to make avail- 
able to these countries capital to be used 
for wealth-creating projects. It seems 
to me that if the capital we provide 
could be loaned at lower rates of interest 
than now prevail in Latin America, it 
would encourage development of long- 
term projects. 
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Second, one of the most important 
purposes of the new plan, which was 
spelled out last year by President Eisen- 
hower and again this year by President 
Kennedy, is to change the objective of 
our aid to Latin America. It is to stim- 
ulate administrative reform and social 
reform and, if possible, to encourage a 
change in conditions—in Latin America 
the poverty, disparity in wealth, since 
these conditions present a danger to 
freedom and to this hemisphere, and 
deserve to be alleviated because it is 
right to do so for the peoples of these 
countries. 

The conference report contradicts 
these objectives. To allow an open-end 
interest rate, will not encourage—it will 
discourage administrative reform and 
social reform. I may not know all the 
banking problems. But I know well 
enough that if we encourage the contin- 
uation of the kinds of social practices 
which have gone on in these countries 
there is not much chance for any im- 
provement. Let us try the imposition 
of limitation upon interest rates, that 
can be charged the people of Latin 
America for U.S. funds, and see if it 
will work. 

I know we do not have the best posi- 
tion in Latin America. I do not believe 
it is a correctly held opinion by some of 
the people of Latin America, but evi- 
dently some look upon the United States 
as a grasping country. Are we again 
to place ourselves in the position of a 
Shylock? 

I support some limitation upon inter- 
est, at least the 8-percent rate proposed 
by the Senator from Delaware. If we do 
not lead the way toward reform, the 
program we have initiated for Latin 
America well may be like other programs 
on which we have spent billions and bil- 
lions of dollars—in many cases—inef- 
fective, wasted, and never reaching the 
people. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
support the position taken by the com- 
mittee. In doing so, I wish to point out 
that we are pledging the credit of the 
people of the United States in making 
these loans. If we did not put some 
limitation in a bill of this kind as it af- 
fected our own people, I am sure there 
would be loud protests and a great hue 
and cry. That is one thing to be kept 
in mind. 

The second point I make is that it is 
rather traditional for an agency to pro- 
test any restriction which is ever placed 
in a bill; and I think this is particularly 
true of the State Department. That is 
done, doubtless, in the interest of flexi- 
bility of action. That I can understand. 

I had hoped that perhaps sometime, 
when Congress interposed a restriction 
of this kind, the department at least 
might try it. If the department were 
hurt, or if it should be hamstrung in 
its operations, it could come quickly 
back to the Congress and say, “We ask 
that you repeal this restriction.” 

I think the tendency always is to rise 
up and to protest against any restric- 
tion which is ever interposed. 
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Notwithstanding that fact, having 
heard something about high interest 
rates in South America—and I profess 
no expert knowledge in that field—I shall 
support the committee position. I hope 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations can give the Senate some 
kind of assurance, as a part of the legis- 
lative history being made today, that 
he will insist that in the reports to be 
submitted we shall have not only the 
nature of the loan, the amount of the 
loan, and the legal rate of interest which 
obtains in the country, but also the in- 
terest rate which is actually imposed in 
connection with a loan of this kind. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It seems to me, judg- 
ing from the attitude of the department, 
we would have no difficulty in obtaining 
that information. I shall be glad to ask 
for it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
think the point made by the Senator 
from Minnesota has not been clearly de- 
veloped. I doubt if any of the money 
will be loaned directly by the United 
States. I think the money to be made 
available will be mixed with money of 
savings and loan institutions, to create 
institutions to make developments, so 
the local money will be involved. 

I believe their intention is to bring 
down interest rates. But I do not be- 
lieve that an attempt to bring interest 
rates from 15 percent to 8 percent is 
realistic. I think the Latin American 
business people themselves realize that 
they cannot live with the present high 
interest rates. 

The basic problem has been inflation 
in South America. Actually, while the 
current rates in South America appear 
high, very few people are borrowing 
money at those rates. When a large 
office building is erected, the builders do 
not mortgage. They sell rooms and 
apartments one at a time. They receive 
the money and put it to use in the erec- 
tion of the building. The reason is that 
no one is willing to lend money even 
at the high rates, on the average. 

There is very little money lending 
going on. The rates are high. Very few 
people are borrowing money, because the 
interest rates are so inflationary. Last 
year interest rates reached 30 percent in 
1 year. If one had loaned money at 
= time at 20 percent, he would have 
ost. 

I think the purpose of the amendment 
is good, but I do not think in the early 
stages the countries in question could 
live with an interest rate of 8 percent. 
It is a small figure. Unless we are will- 
ing to say that we shall undertake to 
finance all housing, which would run into 
billions, then we ought not to put a limit 
on the interest rate. The amount in- 
volved is small. It is certainly hoped the 
program will be handled in the way I 
have suggested. If not, the program 
would be a failure, and we would not 
continue it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve this discussion points up one 
thing. There will be an authorization 
bill for so-called foreign aid. This sub- 
ject has been broached a number of 
times by building and loan associations 
and the various savings and loan 
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leagues. When the authorization bill 
comes to the attention of the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
I believe that an item in the bill with 
respect to housing under cooperative 
association programs might well have 
some attention. 

The U.S. Savings and Loan League 
raised this question 5 or 6 years ago. I 
think I mentioned it somewhere along 
the line, but we did nothing about it. 
But now that we are in the field, I think 
we can pick up the ball and do some 
good. Such opportunity will come to us 
again when the bill comes to the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a short state- 
ment as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR FULBRIGHT 


While all of us support the purpose be- 
hind the Williams amendment, I am con- 
vinced that it will not accomplish that pur- 
pose. 

The limitation on interest rates, charged 
by thrift institutions receiving Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank loans, to 8 percent, 
will destroy the potential effectiveness of 
this important component of the program 
under tbe Alliance for Progress. 

The purpose of the new thrift institutions 
is to create new sources of long-term hous- 
ing credit in countries where it does not 
exist today. Unless the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank, or the United States 
through some other agency, is prepared to 
put up all the funds to finance long-term 
housing credit, these new institutions must 
attract savings of the people within the 
country, In order to do so, they must pay 
a competitive rate for savings. It is this 
rate, competitive with other forms of in- 
vestment, that must determine the interest 
to be charged to borrowers. 

The new thrift institutions, I am informed 
by the ICA, will require a three-point spread, 
over the cost of money to them, to cover ad- 
ministrative costs and to build up growth 
resources and appropriate reserves. Because 
they are small, they will require, in the be- 
ginning at least, a somewhat larger spread 
than do institutions in the United States. 
Savings and loan institutions in the 
United States at present are operating on 
approximately a two-point spread, paying 
about 4 percent interest on savings, and 
lending at approximately 6 percent. There- 
fore, the three-point spread which ICA says 
will be required by South American insti- 
tutions does not seem greatly out of line. 

It should be kept in mind that these 
thrift institutions which are to be created 
are not profit-making institutions. They are 
mutuals in which the depositors share in 
any accumulation of excess earnings. As 
the institutions grow, become more efficient, 
and increase their scope of operations, it is 
probable that interest rates charged to bor- 
rowers will be reduced. That is the hope 
of the program. However, to impose arbi- 
trarily an interest rate which is unrealistic 
in the beginning will prevent this growth 
and, in all probability, defeat the very pur- 
pose which lies behind the amendment. 

I am informed that in most countries in 
Latin America, the interest rate paid on sav- 
ings ranges from 5 to 10 percent. However, 
these rates have attracted very little sav- 
ings because of chronic inflation and the 
lack of the very institutions which this pro- 
gram would seek to create. The unrealistic 
nature of the 8-percent ceiling can be illus- 
trated by comparing central bank discount 
rates in Latin American countries. In Bra- 
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zil, this rate is 8 percent. In Chile, it is 
6 percent; Colombia 5 percent, Costa 
Rica 5 percent, Ecuador 10 percent, El Sal- 
vador 5.5 percent, Mexico 414 percent, Nica- 
ragua 6 percent, Peru 9.5 percent, and in 
Venezuela 4.5 percent. 

Some rough indication of an appropriate 
mortgage rate might be made by comparing 
rates in the United States which are approx- 
imately twice our own central bank discount 
rat2 of 3 percent. 

The thrift institutions which the United 
States or the Inter-American Development 
Bank have been or will be dealing in have es- 
tablished maximum costs for houses for 
which they will make loans. This has the 
effect of limiting the loans to persons of 
moderate income whose capacity to pay is 
carefully evaluated in consideration of their 
incomes. 

As a result of the creation of a thrift in- 
stitution in Peru under a development loan 
which supplied 50 percent of capital, a 12- 
percent, 20-year loan on 85 percent of the 
value of a house can be made. While this 
interest rate seems high compared to rates 
in this country, it represents a radical im- 
provement over previous terms which ap- 
proximated 25 percent interest for a 3-year 
loan on 50 percent of the value of a house. 
This is especially obvious when it is consid- 
ered that there was practically no money 
available for inexpensive homes. 

Unless this amendment is removed, it will 
not be possible for the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank to assume the current hous- 
ing programs of the Development Loan Fund 
in Latin America. 

The success of the thrift institutions de- 
pends upon the savings which can be at- 
tracted. This is true, as I have indicated, 
unless we wish to put up all the money, in 
which case we would be entirely justified in 
establishing maximum rates, but this would 
require a vast increase in the program. 

In our own country we have attempted 
to establish housing interest rates on a 
basis unrelated to the private market with- 
out much success. The only way we have 
been able to do it is in our own country, 
in times of inflation and high interest rates, 
is to pump huge sums of money into the 
market, either in the form of direct lending 
operations or the purchase of mortgages 
by FNMA. I doubt that we are prepared 
to do anything comparable to this in Latin 
America. 

Interest rates are, of course, related to 
economic conditions within the country con- 
cerned. With extremely high rates of in- 
flation in most South American countries, 
virtually continuous, few people have been 
interested in savings at any price. In turn, 
the lack of savings has led to all sorts of 
devices for creation of money and, in turn, 
the cheapening of money again has removed 
any incentive to savings. 

In Brazil, for example, the cost of liv- 
ing increased in the 12 months from Janu- 
ary 1960 to January 1961 by 31 percent. In 
Uruguay, the comparable increase was 37 
percent. Other countries have had lesser 
rates of increase, but chronic inflation has 
been characteristic in these countries in re- 
cent years. What possible incentive can 
there be to savings at interest rates of 5, 
or even 10, percent, when one’s money at 
the end of the savings period may be worth 
considerably less, even with accrued interest, 
than when it was deposited. 

The real answer to the problem of higher 
interest rates on Latin American mortgages 
must be approached from the standpoint 
of controlling inflation. These high in- 
terest rates presently existing are in large 
measure reactions to inflationary conditions. 
An artificial across-the-board interest ceil- 
ing is unrealistic and will serve no con- 
structive purpose. The legislative history 
is already adequate, together with the va- 
rious statements by the President, to make 
clear the importance of reducing interest 








rates. This has to be accomplished, how- 
ever, On a national and orderly basis. One 
constructive way to accomplish this objec- 
tive is to continue encour the creation 
of the new thrift institutions without crip- 
pling limitations. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Together with others, 
I may have been using the term “sav- 
ings and loan association” when I meant 
to say “building and loan association,” 
because it is the building and loan as- 
sociation which is spreading rather 
rapidly throughout South America. 

On another subject, I agree with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I doubt that there 
will be instances in which we will ad- 
vance money to be loaned. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in his report to the Senate made 
it very plain that we intend that the 
money under the bill shall be available 
for cooperative associations. Such asso- 
ciations are getting underway. They 
are well underway in Peru. 

There are, I believe, now several hun- 
dred credit unions in Peru that are lend- 
ing money at the same rate at which 
money is loaned in the United States— 
i pereent on the unpaid balance per 
month. Progress is being made. 

In the case of the building and loan 
association at Lima, we loaned them $2 
million and they raised $3 million them- 
selves—much to their own surprise, I 
believe. They did not know whether 
they could raise that much money. 
First, they had asked us to put in a 
larger amount, but they found they had 
$3 million of their own available. In 
order to obtain $3 million in deposits 
from their own people, they must now 
pay, I think, 6 or 7 percent interest, and 
they are lending money at 9 percent or 
10 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is a spread 
of 3 percent. 

Mr. AIKEN. There is one country 
where a limitation might not hurt at 
the present time. Others would be 
hurt. So long as we have made it 
plain—and I believe we have made it 
plain this afternoon—that we do not 
intend that any of our agencies which 
handle our funds should lend to ulti- 
mate borrowers who must pay more 
than the legal rate of interest in his 
own country, I believe we shall have 
covered the problem. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I must agree with the 
remarks of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIrRKsEN] generally in regard to 
this situation. Of course, I will support 
the committee report. In not support- 
ing the position of the Senator from 
Delaware, I would not want it to be in- 
ferred that I by any means agree that 
any particular rate of interest is fair. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, if the lan- 
guage of the Senate report with respect 
to the fixed rate, with which he is ac- 
quainted, and in which I have some pride 
of authorship, since I offer the language, 
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should be rejected, would such action bk 
in any way an abandonment of the ob- 
jectives the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations placed in its report, and 
which we still believe to be the right way 
to conduct the program? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Exactly. We take 
back nothing. On the other hand, we 
have been instrumental in having a 
directive issued from the Department 
that the Bank will try to hold the rate of 
interest down. They stated that 8 per- 
cent would be satisfactory in most in- 
stances. We are going to receive reports 
on the subject, as provided in the report 
from time to time. Whe:. those reports 
come in, if they do not disclose the facts 
that we desire, we will certainly let the 
Department know about it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. I should like to say to 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] particularly that I believe almost 
every member of the committee, and I 
do not recall anyone speaking in opposi- 
tion to the idea, was fully in accord with 
the idea that we would not tolerate the 
lending of this fund to a credit institu- 
tion or a bank and then have the money 
reloaned at usurious rate or at any rate 
which would take care of more than 
handling the money and the cost of ad- 
ministration. I believe that was our feel- 
ing. 

For myself, I wanted to make the Rec- 
ORD crystal clear. The assurance of the 
chairman and the letters from the De- 
partment of State have made it doubly 
clear what our intentions are, and that 
we are not going into this area under 
any great giveaway program, and that 
we shall be harder, tougher, and mere 
realistic on this subject than perhaps we 
have been in the past. I wish to thank 
the Senator from Arizona for yielding. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I should like the floor in my 
own right when the Senator from Ari- 
zona has finished. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the argument is made that 
the amendment would not be workable. 
I disagree. Before the amendment was 
agreed to, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and I talked 
with representatives of the Treasury 
Department and they approved the 
amendment. Those representatives did 
say that they would rather not have 
it. 

I first offered the amendment on the 
basis that it would provide a ceiling 
of 6 percent, The representatives of 
the Treasury Department said that such 
provision would handicap them, and 
they wanted it higher. 

Finally we worked out a compromise 
with the 8 percent figure, and it was 
with the full approval of representatives 
of the Treasury Department. This 
Treasury official told both the chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and me that the amendment 
could be administered, and they would 
accept it. 

Not a single representative of the ex- 
ecutive branch in any agency of the 
Government has told me that the pro- 
visions of the amendment would not 
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work. Not one of them has been to see 
me and said, ‘““Your amendment is some- 
thing with which we cannot live.” 

We have heard read a statement from 
the Under Secretary of State, Mr. Bowles, 
indicating that his Department ob- 
jects to the Williams amendment. I at- 
tended a meeting yesterday for 2 hours 
with Mr. Bowles, and he never men- 
tioned the subject. If he had some ob- 
jections to the amendment, why did he 
not mention them? Why does he not 
discuss them with me, the author of the 
amendment? 

When this amendment was adopted 
last week the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak] joined me in pointing out 
the need for this restriction on the 
excessive interest rates being charged 
under this program. The Senator from 
Idaho is on the floor here today joining 
me in resisting the effort to delete the 
amendment. 

Let us stop kidding ourselves. The 
reason the departments want the 
amendment stricken is that they want 
the authority to charge 12 to 15 per- 
cent interest. There is no argument 
about that point. If that is not true 
then why resist the amendment? 

I know many Senators have expressed 
sympathy for the Williams amendment, 
but sympathy alone will not do any 
good. Even if the countries affected 
insisted on the legal rate of interest it 
would in some countries be as high as 
13% percent and, in one country, 15 per- 
cent. 

The criticism of our foreign aid pro- 
gram, not only in Latin America but in 
many other countries, has been that our 
money has not gone to the people. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a questicn? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, I 
yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator from 
Delaware has said that the Senate has 
expressed its sympathy. I read from 
page 6 of the report of the Committee 
on Appropriations, report No. 201, and 
I ask the Senator if he still believes it 
is only sympathy when we find this kind 
of language in the report: 

In this connection, the committee recom- 
mends that the Department of State estab- 
lish a firm policy of interest rates at which 
the funds may be reloaned so that such 
rates of interest cannot be considered to be 
usurious. Whenever it is brought to the 
attention of the IDB that a lending agency, 
bank, or other institution has violated or 
obviated its policy in any manner by the 
charging of higher interest rates to the 
ultimate consumer of the loan, then it 
should be the policy of the IDB to cease to 
transact future business with such agency, 
bank, or other institution. 


I should like to ask the Senator how, 
without the impractical situation of fix- 
ing the interest rate in the act, we 
could make this language stronger. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. By in- 
corporating the language in the bill put- 
ting a ceiling on the interest rates. In- 
stead of making a recommendation put 
mandatory language in the bill, That 
is what my amendment did. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It is not possible to 
legislate on an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
particular subject is not subject to a 
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point of order. Perhaps it would have 
been at the time the amendment was 
added, but no point of order was made 
when the amendment was approved by 
the Senate; therefore it is not now sub- 
ject to a point of order. The question 
as to whether it is legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill does not arise here. 

If we now delete this amendment and 
accept the recommendation of the com- 
mittee these lending agencies in the 
various countries can charge as much as 
30 percent interest if they wish to do so. 
There would be no limit, no ceiling. 
All they need do is tell us about it later 
by making a report to the Congress. The 
Senator from Vermont has suggested a 
limit providing that under no circum- 
stances could a country exceed the legal 
interest rate in the recipient country. 
That helps a little, but it is not enough. 

What does that mean? It means that 
134% percent would be the ceiling in 
some countries—15 percent in one. 

We are giving this money away, Mr. 
President. We are not lending it. We 
are giving the money so far as the 
American taxpayers are concerned. 
Once it is appropriated it never comes 
back to the United States of America. 
Certainly we can follow through on the 
money we are giving. It is not their 
money, Mr. President, but our money. 
If we are going to advance the money 
to help people build homes and help 
some farmers start little farms, cer- 
tainly we can say to these countries, 
“You must make sure that the benefit 
of our grants go to the people of your 
country who need this assistance.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a statement? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
rise for two purposes. One purpose is 
to support the Senator from Delaware. 
The second purpose is to ask, How in- 
consistent can this body be? 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has just reported a housing bill. 
We provide that in every instance where 
money is to be loaned we set the inter- 
est rate by law. We would lend the 
money to our farmers in the United 
States—to their cooperatives, to build 
electric facilities, to furnish electricity 
to the farmers. By law we set a 2 per- 
cent interest rate on those loans. 

We in the United States have a much 
higher standard of living than most peo- 
ple in Latin America. Our people with 
the lowest income, still have a big in- 
come compared with the income of most 
people in Latin America who are going 
to buy houses. Yet we are subsidizing 
public housing and other kinds of hous- 
ing at 3% percent interest. Now we are 
going to borrow $500 million, and sell 
bonds at 33% or 4 percent, or more, in 
order to get the money to lend to these 
people. 

Yet there are those liberals who are 
constantly beating the brains out of the 
private enterprise system of America. 
Every time they pass a bill to lend Gov- 
ernment money—and they pass a great 
many of them—they set the interest 
rate. They beat the brains out of the 
bankers of this Nation and every other 
person who has a nickel because he has 
been successful, and they even say that 
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these interest rates are too high. I know 
Senators who refused to permit the 
President of the United States and the 
Treasury last year to increase the inter- 
est rate on long-term bonds. They 
cried to high heaven about it. 

It has been considered a sin for the 
Senate to pass a bill for the purpose of 
lending money without setting the inter- 
est rate. Anyone who objected to set- 
ting it was called a reactionary. It was 
said there was something sinister about 
him, that he wanted to take advantage 
of the poor people. 

Now it is proposed to lend money to 
Latin-American countries. I am in 
tavor of that. However, we do not have 
the courage to say to them, “We are 
going to treat you and your people just 
as we treat the people in the United 
States. We are going to help you build 
up your standard of living. We are 
going to make it possible for the poor 
people to buy homes. We will help you 
do that because the interest rate is going 
to be lower.” That is what we ought 
to be saying. 

One reason we are in trouble all over 
the world today, in my opinion, is that 
we do not have the courage, when we 
lend money, to tell them on what basis 
we will lend it. If they do not want to 
do business with us on that basis, it is 
perfectly all right, I would not be angry 
with them about it. It is their business 
if they do not want to do business with 
us. 

Now it is said that we must do this 
in order to stop communism in these 
Latin American countries. Let me say 
this, Mr. President. I do not like to 
say it, but I will say it. How silly and 
ridiculous can we be by saying to these 
countries that we will lend them this 
money to stop communism, when we 
have not had the courage yet to stop it 
in Cuba. Cuba is just as much a satel- 
lite of Russia as East Germany and the 
other satellites. Yet we are going to 
lend $500 million in order to stop com- 
munism in these countries. 

How silly and ridiculous can we get? 
When are we going to have the courage 
to say to these nations, and at the same 
time gain their respect, “We will help 
you, but you must agree to do certain 
things.” 

I have just read in the newspaper that 
we have just loaned Brazil $900 million 
in new loans or in extension of old 
loans, for a period of up to 20 years. 

In the same paper another article 
stated that the President of Brazil said 
he is against us, and is for Castro. It 
said that he was neutral. That is what 
the President of Brazil said. He said 
he was not going to help us, as a mem- 
ber of OAS. Yet we gave him $900 
million. 

When are we going to gain the re- 
spect of these nations? When are we 
going to gain the respect of the people 
of the world? How can we gain their 
respect. by being so inconsistent? 

Why should we limit the amount of 
money that people who save money can 
w.ake in our country on mortgages, on 
housing mortgages, on REA mortgages, 
and on other mortgages, and then say to 
these Latin American countries that we 
are going to give them American tax- 
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payer money, which we must borrow, of 
course, because we are in debt to the 
extent of $294 billion, and let them lend 
it at any rate they wish to lend it. 

We are not going to help the poor peo- 
ple by doing that. We are not going to 
make them friendly toward us. We are 
not going to make it possible for them 
to buy housing by doing that. 

How inconsistent can we be? Why do 
we not have the courage to do what we 
know we must do? Why do «2 permit 
the doing of things in other countries 
that we will not permit in our own 
country? 

The time has come when we must 
stand up and have the courage to do so. 
We must at least treat our own people 
on the same basis on which we treat. the 
people in foreign countries. 

Therefore I think here is a good place 
to start to put rules and regulations on 
these loans. I would never agree to lend 
a nickel to any country which did not 
agree to give reasonable assurances, and 
do it publicly, that if we help them, and 
lend them money, that they will fight 
communism, that they will never expro- 
priate American property, and that they 
will be friendly to the United States, and 
stand up and be counted. 

When we have the courage to do that, 
then, in my opinion, the people of the 
world will have respect for us. 

The Vice President of the United 
States is this very day in the Far East, 
assuring the little nations 10,000 miles 
from our shores that we will stand by 
them in their fight against communism. 
He is saying, in effect, “Don’t worry. 
We are right behind you.” 

Yet 80 miles from the shores of the 
United States, in Cuba, we were not be- 
hind the people who were fighting 
against communism. We permitted the 
little nation to become dominated by 
Communists. 

I do not like to say these things, I 
know there is a tendency to soft-pedal 
such views. I know our Nation is con- 
fronted with many problems. I know 
we should help the President of the 
United States and ought to be sympa- 
thetic to him. I understand that. Iam 
sympathetic. 

However, I say the time has arrived 
when responsible persons in the Gov- 
ernment had better show some courage— 
if I may use the expression—some guts. 
If we do not show courage, we will lose 
the American system of government; we 
will lose our way of life; we will lose the 
benefits for which we have been fighting. 

When will we have the courage to 
write such provisions into agreements 
to help our friends, to help those whom 
we want to stand by us? 

Consider what is happening in South 
Korea at the moment. Yet the United 
States sent billions of dollars to Korea. 
Consider what is taking place all over 
the world. 

What is the reason? I do not claim 
to be any wiser than any of the rest in 
the Senate; but I try to make my own 
judgments, and they are based on an old 
story. I will tell a story and then take 
my seat. I think perhaps Congress and 
the Government ought to adopt this phi- 
losophy. Perhaps if we did, the Nation 
might be better off. 
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The story relates to a small town which 
had a favorite mule. One day the mule 
was lost, and the wise men of the town 
could not find it. They looked for many 
days. One morning they observed the 
halfwit of the town riding the u.—ie down 
the main street. The wise men rushed 
up and said, “Halfwit, how does it happen 
that you found the mule, when we wise 
men could not locate him?” 

The halfwit said, “I just figured out 
where I would go if I were a mule. I 
went thar, and thar he was.” 

Mr. President, we had better begin to 
use a little of that philosophy. We had 
better return to fundamentals and regain 
the respect of the world, instead of being 
“softies,” instead of doing so many things 
which are expedient. 

We are asked to provide $500 million 
for aid to countries in South America. 
I fayor that. I favor lending them more 
than $500 million. But also I favor do- 
ing it on our own terms. 

If those nations do not want to ac- 
cept our money on our terms, I will still 
be their friend. I will say, “I am sorry, 
but that is the basis on which I am will- 
ing to spend the American taxpayers’ 
money.” 

The United: States is fighting for its 
life. We must have friends. We must 
lend money and cooperate with them and 
become friendly with them; but only 
with those people who we are certain will 
stay with us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to call one example 
to the attention of the Senate in con- 
nection with what has been happening 
or what will happen unless we keep this 
amendment. This information was 
furnished to me under date of May 11, 
1961. 

A part of our loans will be financed 
through the Peru Mutual Savings & 
Loan Association. That association 
plans to furnish mortgage loans to home 
borrowers at 10 or 12 percent interest 
for a term of from 5 to 20 years. The 
average sized loan is $2,700, limited to 
a $5,000 ceiling. Why charge the fellow 
who has a $2,750 mortgage 12 percent 
interest in the name of the United States 
of America when the United States will 
not get back either the principal or the 
interest? Why do we not create some 
good will as has been suggested so often? 
We are being identified with a group 
which oftentimes exploits its own people. 

I call attention to what would hap- 
pen in Paraguay even if we adopted the 
proposal of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arxken], which certainly is better 
than no proposal; namely, that we would 
insist that the money be loaned at a 
rate not to exceed the legal rate of in- 
terest in those countries. In Paraguay, 
that would be 12 percent. We would be 
charging the small homeowner, the 
small farm operator, of the small busi- 
nessman 12 percent interest even under 
that restrictive provision. Yet we find 
in the same country, Paraguay, an opera- 
tion which by being large enough does 
not have to go through this lending 
process. I refer to the International 
Products Corp. which owns 2.4 million 
acres of land, including forests. It owns 
568,000 fenced acres which support a 
herd of 65,000 head of cattle and horses. 
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That corporation operates the country’s 
largest packing plant. 

We lend that outfit $2,600,000 at 5% 
percent, even though it has 2.4 million 
acres of land and 568,000 fenced acres. 
Yet here we are asked to reject a pro- 
posal whick would put a ceiling of 8 per- 
cent on the money which is going to the 
small home owner and the small farmer 
in that same country. In my opinion the 
8 percent is too high, but the man who 
does not own such a farm will never get 
one paid for at an interest rate of 12 or 
15 percent. 

Yet we are being asked here today to 
reject an amendment which would cor- 
rect this situation and to put our stamp 
of approval upon these usurious rates. 

I will not be a party to such an 
arrangement. 

Let us stop kidding ourselves. Con- 
sider it carefully. To reject this amend- 
ment is an open endorsement of the old 
feudalistic system at its worst. 

I think it would be better to defeat the 
bill in its entirety and not to go through 
with it than to siphon our money 
through a group which in turn will lend 
our money, in the name of the United 
States of America, at rates of 12, 15, or 
18 percent interest. We will be damned 
for helping this group exploit these 
people. 

I emphasize again that while interest 
of 12 percent or 15 percent will be paid 
by the borrowers in those countries we 
will be paid, in turn, only 5 percent. A 
local group in these countries will pocket 
the profit. 

I have a list of a long series of loans 
made by this country at 4% percent; 
yet we are allowing that money to be re- 
lent at 12 to 15 percent. This has got 
to stop. 

All the Williams amendment did was 
to provide that this money, which is 
money from the United States of Amer- 
ica, not be used to exploit the people of 
these countries. It provides that they 
cannot be charged interest rates in ex- 
cess of 8 percent. Certainly even 8 per- 
cent is a high charge on a mortgage. It 
is higher than I want to go. I empha- 
sized in the beginning that 6 percent 
should be the ceiling. Frankly, I think 
if the rate of interest were to be lowered, 
that would create more good will than 
gifts. 

We must not let the people of the 
countries which will be the recipients of 
our money get the opinion that the 
United States of America is a “Shylock’’ 
and out after the last bit of interest he 
can charge. And I have emphasized be- 
fore we are getting the blame, but we 
are not even getting any return for our 
generosity. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Are not the loans to 
which the Senator has referred, to large 
American companies doing business in 
other countries, made under what is 
called the Cooley amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Some of 
them are; the particular one I have 
mentioned is not. This particular loan 
was for $2.6 million and was made 
through the Development Loan Fund. 
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Mr. AIKEN. Through an American 
company? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. My in- 
formation is that it was the Interna- 
tional Products Corporation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Delaware know when the loan was 
made? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. -It ap- 
pears in their most recent report. 

In this instance, we are lending Amer- 
ican money to an outfit which already 
owns 2.4 million acres, and are lending 
it at a rate of 5% percent. We say we 
want to create good will in that coun- 
try, we want to help the poor farmer 
or homeowner; yet there are those in 
the State Department who would urge us 
to let these small borrowers be charged 
12, 15, or 20 percent interest. 

Let us stop kidding ourselves. If we 
want the money to go to the people let 
us retain the amendment; if we do not 
want the money to go to the people re- 
ject the amendment and support the 
group of exploiters. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The hour of 2 
o’clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S, 1021) to authorize a 
program of Federal] financial assistance 
for education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire |Mr. Corton]. 





INTER-AMERICAN 
APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
continue at this time with the considera- 
tion of the motion of the Senator from 
Arizona {Mr. Haypen] to recede from 
the amendment of the Senate to House 
bill 6518. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Who has _ the 
floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware {[Mr. WrLLiaMs] 
has the floor. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen] to recede from the 
amendment of the Senate. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, wil] the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it has 
been suggested in this debate that a lim- 
itation on interest of 8 percent might 
not work, that it might prevent the ac- 
cumulation of savings in the countries 
to which loans may be provided. I do 
not know whether these arguments have 
merit, but I suggest that we give an 
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8-percent interest rate limitation a 
chance, to see if it will work. 

It has been pointed out in the de- 
bate—and by Senators whom I respect, 
including the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. ALLott]—that the committee re- 
port contain a provision from the Treas- 
ury Department in the trust agreement 
which would guarantee, or at least en- 


courage, the result which the Senator 


from Delaware hopes to achieve, that 
is a limitation in interest rates. 

It has been said that if this provision 
in the trust agreement does not work, 
if the open-end interest provision should 
be abused, a limitation could be later 
required by the Congress. 

In my judgment, if any limitation is 
to be asserted, it had better be asserted 
at the commencement of the Latin 
America program. Once the countries 
for which we provide loans adopt their 
provisions for interest rates, and have 
set out upon a course of action, all of us 
know that it will be extremely difficult 
to persuade them to change—to lower 
interest rates. And to do so would cause 
great resentment on the part of these 
countries—once we have loaned money 
to them without any requirement about 
the interest rates they may charge. 

I do not claim any superior experience 
in this field, but I have had the op- 
portunity to see, at first hand, the op- 
eration of a foreign aid program in an- 
other country. I know that once a 
program is undertaken and underway, 
it is extremely difficult to persuade 
countries to which we make loans or 
grants to make changes. If we intend 
to try to bring down interest rates in 
Latin American countries, we had bet- 
ter do it at the beginning of the program. 

I should like to speak for a moment 
about the Latin America in the context 
of the entire foreign aid program, I 
have always supported the foreign aid 
program, and I intend to do so in the 
future. But I believe that unless a bet- 
ter organization of our aid program is 
established this year, unless continuity 
for a 5-year period is established by the 
Congress, unless means are provided to 
direct it to social ends and te vetter ad- 
ministration in recipient countries, we 
shall see our foreign aid program 
collapse. 

It will end because of its ineffective- 
ness, because of waste, and because it 
does not achieve the purposes which all 
of us want to achieve. The most ef- 
fective use of our funds for economic 
advancement, for a better standard of 
living—for justice—and to encourage 
democratic values. 

This issue on which we will vote is a 
case in point, upon which we can act 
today. As I said a few minutes ago, 
President Eisenhower’s administration 
proposed last year the Latin American 
program, although it did not spell it out 
in detail. President Kennedy has sent 
his messages to the Congress. He has 
elaborated the proposals, He has said 
to us, “We want to start a program in 
Latin America which will bring about 
administrative, financial, and social re- 
forms which will reach the people.” 

If at the first opportunity presented to 
us to act on such a program we compro- 
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mise its purposes, if we do not place 
some limitations upon usury, which 
helped create the conditions, which we 
are trying to persuade our friends to cor- 
rect, I do not believe there is much hope 
for the Latin-American program—cer- 
tainly little hope if we continue to make 
such compromises. I have seen this 
kind of compromise in our foreign aid 
programs all over the world, I hope to- 
day we can make a proper start. If 8 
percent limitation does not work, it can 
come back to us for future consideration. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. 
in a moment. 

The opportunity President Kennedy 
and his administration to achieve a bet- 
ter organization of the foreign aid pro- 
gram, to achieve continuity, and to 
achieve the better use of our aid pro- 
grams in the countries which we propose 
to help, must be grasped this year. He 
will never have such an. opportunity 
again. Once we start on these programs, 
we cannot change them without incur- 
ring resentment on the part of the coun- 
tries with which we deal. 

For the sake of our integrity, to sup- 
port the President, to protect the for- 
eign aid program, which will die unless 
we do better with it, we must take ad- 
vantage of this first opportunity to make 
a new start. And let us remember that 
the effectiveness of our aid program is 
closely linked to our hope for democratic 
values in Latin America and the world. 

I will vote with the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLiaMs]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield to me, in 
order that I may ask the Senator from 
Kentucky a few questions? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kentucky a couple of 
questions before I supplement the state- 
ment he has made. 

I find myself in complete agreement 
with the objectives of his observations. 
I shall say something on that subject in 
a moment, Lut I should like to be sure 
I am factually correct with regard to 
one point. 

My understanding is that the amend- 
ment of the Senate provides for an 8 
percent limitation. Is that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. My understanding is 
that without the amendment of the 
Senate there would be no limitation 
whatever, and the sky would be the limit 
so far as interest rates are concerned. 

Mr. COOPER. That is the way I look 
at it. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand from this 
debate that it is now apparently repre- 
sented by the State Department and 
other officials that there are places in 
Latin America in which the legal rate 
is above 8 percent—in some countries 
10 percent and in other countries 12 or 
13 percent. I believe the evidence pre- 
sented here this afternoon, which is in 
accord with my recollection from one 
of our subcommittee reports on Chile, 
is to the effect that in Chile the legal 
interest rate is 15 percent. Is that the 
Senator’s understanding? 


I shall be glad to yield 
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Mr. COOPER. That was the state- 
ment made on the floor of the Senate 
today. 

Mr. MORSE. But under the terms of 
the Senate amendment, there is not even 
a limitation in regard to charging the 
legal interest rate of the country con- 
cerned. 

Mr. COOPER. It was said that there 
was some language in the report from 
the Department which would attempt to 
dissuade lending agencies from charging 
more than the legal interest rate. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the Senator referring 
to the report, or to the Senate amend- 
ment? 

Mr. COOPER. I refer to the report 
from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. MORSE. That has no legal ef- 
fect. That is a pious wish. We all know 
that. 

Let me add, very briefly, if the Sena- 
tor from Delaware will indulge me, that 
the principles which the Senator from 
Kentucky has just laid down are unan- 
swerable. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. HickKen- 
LOOPER] and I were the two U.S. dele- 
gates to Bogota last September. The 
U.S. delegation brought back the Bogo- 
ta agreement. We brought it back un- 
der the very able then Under Secretary 
of State Douglas Dillon, now the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. I said to the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and the 
Senator from Iowa joined me in the 
evaluation when we got back, the whole 
country was indebted to Douglas Dillon 
for the magnificent leadership he gave to 
the U.S. delegation at Bogota. Thet 
delegation was of one mind—it happened 
to be my honor and privilege to speak in 
behalf of the delegation on this particu- 
lar point in that conference—that we 
stood ready and willing to help Latin 
America, we were perfectly willing to 
work out a cooperative program with 
Latin America, if Latin America was 
willing to help itself, we said the idea of 
continuing to drain the pockets of the 
American taxpayers to take money to 
Latin America, while the wealthy in 
Latin America were putting their money 
in New York and Swiss banks, for exam- 
ple, had to stop; that they had to give 
some demonstration they had enough 
faith in their own countries to be willing 
to invest their money, for their own 
profit, in Latin America and for the 
people of Latin America. 

We said, quite frankly, to our friends 
in Bogota—and the Bogota Act car- 
ries out this principle—that they had 
to adopt some tax reforms, because the 
national pastime in much of Latin Amer- 
ica is tax evasion. In fact, so many 
times, in Latin America, they really nego- 
tiate on taxes, and the negotiations are 
behind the scenes and under the table. 

We have no right to continue to tax 
the American taxpayers and to take 
their tax money and spend it in Latin 
America, if the Latin Americans are not) 
willing to pay taxes on the basis of their 
ability to pay. That is what the Bogota 
Act means in part. We stood together in 
Bogota in regard to this principle. We 
served clear notice on Latin America at 
the Bogota conference that we are going’ 
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to help them if they are willing to help 
themselves. 

Now we come to the interest rate mat- 
ter. The Senator from Kentucky has 
eloquently spoken this afternoon about 
the practice of usury in so many parts 
of Latin America. Fifteen percent? 
Why, it is not uncommon to charge 18, 
19, 20, 22, yes, even 25 percent. 

I am glad the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] has just come on the 
floor, because I have taken the liberty, 
I may say to the Senator, to refer to him 
in this speech in regard to the position 
he and I took, shoulder to shoulder, last 
fallin Bogota. We have an obligation to 
make clear that the private or free 
enterprise system, in an enlightened 
economy, does not mean the right to 
privateer. Therefore, I think we must 
be ready and willing to stand with Latin 
America if Latin America is willing to 
stand with us to protect the principle- 
of economic freedom. The interest rates 
charged in many parts of Latin America 
cannot be reconciled with a system of 
free enterprise and private enterprise. I 
am perfectly willing to face up to any ex- 
ceptional cases that can be demonstrated 
in this debate which may need modifica- 
tion in regard to the limitation of 8 per- 
cent, but I am not willing to vote for a 
conference report that makes the sky the 
limit. 

So far as I am concerned, the con- 
ference report should go back to con- 
ference, because what it does, in my 
judgment, is place a great obstacle in the 
way of my Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs as we are trying to 
work out an alliance progress program 
sponsored by the President of the United 
States in relation to Latin America. 

I think the Senator from Kentucky 
is unanswerably right when he says this 
may very well be our last chance. If 
the barriers are not lifted now, then a 
lot of the talk that the Senator from 
Iowa and I engaged in at Bogota will 
turn out to have been just wasted wind. 
I think our talks at Bogota ought 
to be given meaning by the Senate of 
the United States this afternoon. I 
think right here this afternoon the Sen- 
ate ought to say to Latin America, by 
asking for a modification of the confer- 
ence report, “We are willing to put 
language in the appropriation itself that 
will make it possible for an adjustment, 
with checks on it, with regard to excep- 
tional cases, where it is shown that a 
higher rate than 8 percent interest must 
be paid, because the legal interest rate 
may be 9 or 11 or 12 percent.” But a 
great mistake will be made if the con- 
ference report is adopted in its present 
language, when we have an opportu- 
nity to make perfectly clear that we 
are going to insist on some interest re- 
form in Latin America, as well as some 
tax reform, and provide a ceiling on the 
interest charges that are made on money 
which is, after all, the money of the 
United States taxpayers. 

So I simply wish to associate myself 
with the Senator from Kentucky. I 
want to make it clear that I am not 
taking a position, when I vote to send 
the conference report back to confer- 
ence, that I wish to limit the interest 
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rate absolutely to 8 percent, because the 
debate has brought out there may be 
need for some language in regard to an 
adjustment necessary in regard to a 
specific loan. However, certainly we 
cannot justify having no ceiling what- 
soever on interest paid on money being 
supplied, after all is said and done, by 
the taxpayers of the United States. So 
I wish to associate myself with the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to thank the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky for supporting this principle. As 
I pointed out earlier, one of the approved 
mutual savings and loan funds or associ- 
ations which is being set up for the pur- 
pose of financing home loans to borrow- 
ers in Peru is being furnished $2 million 
by our Government at 534 percent, and 
in turn it is planning to lend it to home 
buyers at 12 percent. That is unres 
sonable. Certainly, by such a course, * 
are not going to get any good will . 
Latin America from the people who may 
need the money. In Paraguay as high 
as 13% percent interest will be charged 
if we do not limit the interest on the 
money we lend to the ceiling which has 
been suggested. That money will be used 
in small loans. They will be charged as 
high as 13% percent. Yet only recently 
we loaned $2.6 million at 5% percent to 
a corporation farmer in the same country 
who already owns 2.4 million acres and 
operates one of the largest cattle ranches 
there, consisting of 568,000 fenced acres 
and 65,000 head of cattle; and there are 
those who would charge the little fellow 
in the same country 12 or 15 percent. 

How can these people who, through no 
fault of their own, have not been able 
to “‘get off the ground” pay these high 
rates and ever get started? How are 
they going to be able to pay 15 per- 
cent as against the operator who can 
expand on our money by paying 5% per- 
cent interest? 

We have been failing to get our aid in 
those countries to the people where it 
belongs. This is our chance to correct 
past mistakes. 

Again I emphasize that we are not go- 
ing to get either the principal or the in- 
terest back. It will go into a revolving 
fund which will be used in those coun- 
tries to finance additional projects, The 
very least that we can do is to assure 
the American taxpayers that we will gen- 
erate some good will. 

American taxpayers do not receive the 
benefits of the usurious rates of interest 
charged. Yet Americans will be charged 
with having collected them and with 
having condoned them. We will get all 
the bad effects, but we will not even get 
the money. I think it is indefensible 
that the Senate should even consider 
rejecting the amendment. 

I emphasize, in conclusion, that the 
Williams amendment was approved by 
the Treasury Department before it was 
adopted by the U.S. Senate. There 
has not been any member either of 
the Treasury Department or of the 
State Department who has come to me 
and said, “Your amendment will not 
work,” for any reason whatever. 
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Sure, there are letters which have been 
sent to the committee chairman which 
say the State Department would like to 
have the ceiling taken off. These 
bureaucrats do not want to be restricted. 
The Under Secretary of the Treasury 
told the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and me at the time 
the Senate adopted the amendment that 
the Department could live within it and 
that it was workable. I emphasize that. 
There has been no argument made for 
rejecting the amendment. 

The motion of the Senator from Ari- 
zona which would instruct the Senate 
to recede from the Williams amendment 
should be defeated. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. 

I commend the Senator for vigorously 

.ending his amendment, which, as I 

all, was adopted by the Senate with- 
out opposition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
was not any objection. 

Mr. BUSH. Many Senators have vis- 
ited in Latin America. I have visited 
there recently. I ceme back with an 
impression that cr ‘tainly cannot be 
strange to anyone who has visited in 
Latin America. 

There are threr most pressing needs 
of the people in atin American coun- 
tries: First is la’ .4 development and a 
greater degree .* cwnership by the 
people in the land. Second is housing 
for the low-income group. Finally, 
there is a need for education up and 
down the line, from the lowest level to 
the highest level. 

Mr. President, the report which we 
had before us with reference to the 
Inter-American Development Bank re- 
fers to use of the money to help land 
settlement; to improve the use of land, 
including access and feeder roads; for 
assistance to agricultural credit insti- 
tutions; and so forth. 

Mr. President, when we wish to pro- 
mote the development of agricultural 
credit for our own people, we do so by 
subsidizing the credit of the farmers. 
We have done so through the Commodity 
Credit Corporation on a very extensive 
scale, one which almost shocks me when 
I think about it, inasmuch as there are 
now some $9% billion werth of products 
in storage as a resul) of the subsidies. 

Now there is talk about trying to 
help the farmers in Latin America with- 
out any subsidy at all, by providing loans. 

With reference to housing, our com- 
mittee recently has held hearings on a 
housing bill. Soon the bill will be re- 
ported to the Senate, perhaps next week. 
It deals with various aspects of the hous- 
ing program. 

We have rendered great subsidies to 
homeownership and to the housing busi- 
ness generally, in order to provide more 
housing, with particular emphasis on 
housing for the low income group. We 
have done this by subsidizing the inter- 
est rates in part. 

Mr. President, in connection with com- 
munity water supply and sanitation fa- 
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cilities, which are needed very much in- 
deed in Latin America, in our country 
we have subsidized these by special plans 
and programs for those communities 
which need assistance because they have 
such poor credit it does not permit them 
to develop water supply and sanitation 
facilities without a subsidy from the 
Federal Government. This program has 
been a successful one in our country. 

Finally, in regard to education, the 
program provides for supplementary fi- 
nancing of facilities for advanced edu- 
cation and training related to economic 
and social development, as may be agreed 
upon from time to time between the 
United States and the Bank. 

What do we do in the United States 
for higher education? We subsidize it 
in various ways, principally through the 
college housing program, by a subsidized 
rate of interest, which is perhaps the 
single most important consideration in 
connection with the program, That is 
the reason so much use has been made of 
the program. 

Now we are considering a $500 million 
or $600 million program to help alleviate 
the same conditions with respect to 
which we work so assiduously in our own 
country. Shall we put ourselves in the 
position of turning the money over to 
the moneylenders of Latin American 
countries without any strings attached, 
so that they may charge 15 or 16 percent 
interest for American money which 
comes to them without cost? Mr. 
President, I think that would defeat the 
whole program. 

I would not compromise 1 percent on 
the 8 percent suggested by the Senator. 
Different from my friend from Oregon, 
who seems to be willing to come to some 
accommodation with the House, I am in 
favor of reducing the ceiling on the in- 
terest rate from 8 percent to perhaps 7 
percent or 6 percent for this kind of 
program. I urge the Senate to stand 
fast behind the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, and I thank the 
Senator for the opportunity to make 
these remarks. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion, it seems to me, is whether we are 
going to take pride in maintaining our 
own principles in respect to what we do 
for Latin America, or whether we merely 
wish to take pride in the opulence which 
permits us to give money away. 
Granted, if all we wish to do is to give 
money away without cause, purpose, 
reason or commonsense, it is not very 
difficult to accomplish that by simply 
putting no strings on the provision for 
Latin American aid. However, if on the 
one hand we wish to stand for certain 
American principles, and if on the other 
hand we are trying to promote an Alianza 
Para Progreso, an alliance for progress— 
if we really wish to help Latin America 
progress and if we really wish to be un 
buen vecino, a good neighbor—it. seems 
to me we ought not to be a party to doing 
in Latin America what would affect the 
eee if it were done in the United 
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Mr. President, if Senators were to be 
told that our housing progam or that 
our agricultural program was to be 
handled in a way by which the occupants 
of the housing or the users of the land 
would be charged 15 or 16 percent in- 
terest because of action of the Federal 
Government, because of an opportunity 
for enrichment of the moneylenders, 
they would rise in shocked alarm and 
they would shout that this was an in- 
comprehensible and insupportable pro- 
gram. Why, then, should we send to 
Latin America American tax money. to be 
used by the moneylenders in the temple, 
by those whose interest rates are usurious 
by our standards however legal they may 
be by theirs? How can we justify the 
transfer of American tax money not, as 
the Senator from Oregon so well stated, 
in support of private enterprise but in 
support of privateering? How can we be 
a party to an unconscionable action 
which will not advance the well-being of 
the people of Latin America but which 
will make the poor man—the campesino 
or paisano or whatever he is called 
there—pay enormous interest rates for 
the benefits which we fondly believe we 
are making available to him but which in 
fact we actually are denying to him be- 
cause we are subjecting him to the same 
type of unconscionable practice which 
keeps him poor under the present system. 

Therefore, I am certainly in accord 
with what the Senator from Delaware 
and the Senator from Kentucky have 
said. I shall support the proposal of 
the Senator from Delaware. I hope the 
Senator from Delaware will demand the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the remarks of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Will the Senator 
withhold his request and renew it later? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. .I with- 
hold the request, but I shall renew it 
later because I shall insist on the amend- 
ment, which means that we must defeat 
the motion of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
talked to. the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee about the problem. 
I have followed the course of the bill. 
Actually, the proposal has never been to 
a conference between the House and the 
Senate. The Senate requested a confer- 
ence. For some reason or other that 
request was diverted, and from both 
sides on the other side of the Capitol 
there was a firm opposition to the 
amendment to the bill. Consequently 
we have before us at the present time a 
bill which actually has not been to con- 
ference with respect to the amendment, 
It is my suggestion, in view of what has 
happened, that perhaps the bill can. be 
withdrawn from consideration and that 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations can ask the House for a 
conference, to see whether the problem 
can be amicably adjusted. 


First I 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask that—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield before he makes his 
request? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
associate myself with what the distin- 
guished minority leader has said. I be- 
lieve we should try to see if there is some 
way in which we can force a conference, 
which has not as yet been held, and 
thereby afford an opportunity to the 
representatives of the two bodies to dis- 
cuss the issue. Otherwise, if the yeas 
and nays are requested and the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is agreed to—which, 
as the Senator will recall, the Senate 
agreed to before—we would accomplish 
only a repetition of the same procedure, 
and we would still have to go to confer- 
ence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Except 
that if by a rolleall vote we defeat the 
motion of the Senator from Arizona anc 
thereby retain the Williams amendment 
our conferees will be in a stronger posi- 
tion. Perhaps even the House may ac- 
cept the bill without a conference. We 
could show that by record vote we in- 
sisted upon the amendment. When the 
conferees went to conference they would 
go strengthened by the result of the yea- 
and-nay vote on the amendment. Both 
the House and the conferees would know 
how the Senate felt about the amend- 
ment. 

Let us not forget we sent the amend- 
ment to conference before. I will read 
what was said during the debate in the 
House concerning this particular pro- 
posal. 

Mr. PassMaN, Mr, Speaker, there is only one 
amendment fixing a ceiling on the interest 
rates that can be charged by the recipients 
of loans from the fund. I have discussed 
this amendment with the several Depart- 
ment heads concerned, and they tell me 
they cannot live with it, and that if we are 
going to get along with the program they 
would have to have the right to establish the 
interest rates. 

So I am not asking for a conference, I 
am merely disagreeing to the Senate amend- 
ment and hope the Senate will accept the 
House version of the bill. 

Mr. Taser. You mean see the light? 

Mr. PassMAN. Yes. 

The Speaker. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


That is all the conversation there was 
concerning the bill. 

Thus, the House brushed of an 
amendment which was agreed to with 
the approval of the Under Secretury of 
the Treasury. ‘This Treasury Depart- 
ment official told not only me, but also 
the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations that he agreed to 
its adoption. Since that time no repre- 
sentative of the State Department has 
come to me and said that the provisions 
of the amendment would not work: We 
have before the Senate today letters 
showing that the departments want the 
amendment removed, but they give no 
valid reasons. They want it removed 
because then the departments would 
have no strings on the fund and recip- 
ients could charge interest. rates of 12 
or 15 percent. 
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I agree with the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse]. I am not wedded to the 
language of the amendment, but I am 
wedded to the principle that we are not 
going to advance American money to 
any group in South America and then 
Permit those recipients to extract ex- 
orbitant rates of interest from the people 
of those countries. That is the principle 
we are defending here. The hands of 
the conferees would be strengthened if 
we vote with the full understanding that 
when we vote we are telling the House of 
Representatives and the State Depart- 
ment that we stand back of the principle 
of the Williams amendment. 

I would like to get a yea-and-nay vote 
ordered at this time on the motion of the 
Senator from Arizona, which proposes to 
strike out the Williams amendment. I 
hope we can overwhelmingly defeat his 
motion and thereby have this amend- 
ment in the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I hope the Senate will 
insist upon its position. The Senate 
has taken cognizance of this subject 
today. There has been tremendous 
concern expressed over the subject. I 
think it would be a shame for the Sen- 
ate not to have a yea-and-nay vote so 
that it can register its will. This 
amendment has a great bearing on the 
possible success of this new program for 
Latin America. I hope the Senator 
will insist on his request for a yea-and- 
nay vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
principle of this amendment is impor- 
tant not only in this instance but in 
our entire foreign aid program if we 
are to carry out principles as outlined 
by the President in his message. We 
want to make sure that the benefits of 
whatever funds we do give go to the 
people themselves and not to some 
group that can take the money and ex- 
ploit its own people with it. 

Mr. President, I renew my request 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to withdraw my proposal, 
and ask for a conference with the 
House. I believe that is what the Sen- 
ator wishes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
asked for a conference before. I should 
like to have an expression of the Senate 
on the motion. I believe it is very im- 
portant. We can vote on the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona as it is and 
obtain an expression of the Senate. 
Let us defeat that motion. Then no 
one can misunderstand our position or 
intention. 

Mr. President, I renew my request for 
the yeas and nays at this time. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Under the parlia- 
mentary situation, as I understand it, 
even though the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, the chairman of the Com- 


I yield 
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mittee on Appropriations still has the 
right to withdraw the motion he has 
made. Is that understanding correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, I 
do not believe so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Permis- 
sion to withdraw the motion requires 
unanimous consent. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Chair. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 


to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am in 
thorough agreement with the objectives 
of the amendment. A short while ago 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
stated a position which I believe is quite 
sound. I think there are some reasons 
why a better formula than a rigid 8-per- 
cent formula could be worked out. But 
basically, if we do not attack the interest 
rate problem in connection with our 
loans, which are in turn to be reloaned 
for the benefit of the people that we want 
to reach in Latin America, and put some 
kind of guidelines that are specific on the 
use of that money by the people who will 
borrow it, then we will still be back in the 
same race that we have been in here- 
tofore. 

For instance, I know that in a certain 
area in South America the loaning in- 
stitution pays the depositor 10 percent 
on his checking account and charges the 
borrower 28 percent. I know of plenty 
of other places where the interest rates 
are anywhere from 18 to 24 percent. 

Here is the point we must keep in 
mind. I have respect for the Board of 
Directors of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. They are able, capable 
people. They are bankers, and most of 
them are highly trained men. 

But let us remember that those people 
have been raised, nurtured, and have op- 
erated in the Latin American school of 
banking and its correspondent interest 
rates and charges and service additions, 
whatever they are, and their attitude, if 
they are left entirely to their own devices, 
might not entirely comport with what we 
believe to be a reasonable and adequate 
rate for the use of money. 

I expect to support the request of the 
Senator from Delaware. I again say I 
hope a formula can be worked out which 
will not establish a rigid rate of 8 per- 
cent, but that a formula with guidelines 
can be worked out which will give as- 
surance and direction to those who would 
handle the money that interest rates 
will not be exorbitant, and that they 
will be within the reasonable acceptance 
limits, not only for the borrower, but for 
the financial systems which operate in 
those countries. Some discretion, I be- 
lieve, must be indulged in. I think we 
have to allow some discretion. But if we 
do not begin to establish some better 
guidelines for the use of American co- 
operative assistance, we will see further 
chaos and we will see very little progress 
toward the accomplishment of the things 
that must be accomplished in Latin 
America. 

Basically, the object is the creation of 
a great big middle class in Latin America. 
That is very important. There are 
many tools that can be used to help 
along with the accomplishment of that 
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purpose. One of them is credit at rea- 
sonable rates. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I could not be more in agree- 
ment with what the Senator from Iowa 
has said. The principle, of my amend- 
ment, I believe, is very sound. We should 
incorporate it in the legislation. It has 
no effect if mentioned in the report only. 
That is the reason that I have insisted on 
a record vote. The Senate can then ex- 
press its sentiments and back up our 
conferees. They can then go into con- 
ference and maintain our position. Iam 
confident that something can be de- 
veloped which will be workable and 
which will make certain that any money 
we furnish will go to the people who 
need it and not to some group which 
would use the money to exploit these 
people in our name. I am in complete 
agreement with the position of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa on that point. I hope we 
can have an unanimous vote of the Sen- 
ate expressing our support of the sound 
principle that there must be a reason- 
able ceiling on the interest charged on 
any money which is loaned in the name 
of the United States. Without my 
amendment there is no limit. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. _I wish to express my ap- 
preciation to the Senator from Iowa for 
the statement he has just made. I 
would have the Senate keep in mind the 
fact that the Senator from Iowa is the 
ranking Republican member on _ the 
Subcommittee on Latin American Af- 
fairs, of which Senators AIKEN and 
CAPEHART are also members. I wish to 
suy most respectfully to our friends on 
the Committee on Appropriations that 
this is a good example of action being 
taken in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions which contravenes the policy of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
We have a job to do on the Committee 
on Foreign Relations with respect to 
Latin America. We are trying to use 
our influence to get reforms established 
that are needed—tax reform and inter- 
est reform. I know there was no inten- 
tion on the part of the Committee on 
Appropriations to do so, but the fact re- 
mains that this kind of conference re- 


port is inconsistent with the very thing © 


that the Senators on the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee are trying to do in 
having Latin American countries put a 
ceiling on the interest rate with respect 
to this kind of loan. 

If we adopt this kind of conference re- 
port, with a “sky is the limit” provision, 
so to speak, we will say, in effect, to the 
Latin American countries, “Your own 
Appropriations Committee adopted a re- 
port that puts no limit on the interest 
rate. Yet you want us to make reforms 
in the interest rate.” 

I say that we on those two committees 
must get together. Here is a chance to 
get together. I am sure we have not 
reached the point where the House will 
determine these matters without any 
consideration to the desires of the Sen- 
ate. 

I close by saying, as the Senator from 
Vermont has pointed out and as the 
Senator from Delaware has stated, we 
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are not saying that we must use language 
which provides for 8 percent under all 
circumstances without any possible ad- 
justment, but we are saying that we 
should send it back and see what can 
be worked out in conference. I believe 
that in a very real sense a good deal of 
our Latin American policy is packaged 
up in this problem here this afternoon. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The sentiment in the 
Senate this afternoon seems to be very 
clearly in favor of having this matter 
go to conference. I did not think earlier 
that there was any chance of its going 
to conference. However, I wish to say 
that I will be very glad to vote to send 
it to conference. That means voting 
against the motion of the Senator from 
Arizona. In so doing I wish to make 
it clear that I am not so voting for the 
purpose of fixing an arbitrary ceiling 
of 8 percent with respect to all loans 
that may be made in Latin America, but 
for the purpose of getting the matter 
to conference, in the hope that the con- 
ferees of the House and the Senate may 
duly deliberate on it and come up with 
the proper phraseology which will ac- 
complish the purpose which all of us 
have, and that is to prevent usury on 
any American money which may be made 
available to Latin American States. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I would like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from Ver- 
mont. I congratulate the Senator from 
Delaware on the strong position he has 
taken on this matter by calling it to the 
attention of the Senate. I shall cer- 
tainly support him in the effort to fix 
a reasonable ceiling on the interest that 
can be charged by Latin American Re- 
publics for lending this money, which is, 
in reality, money of the Government of 
the United States. 

I firmly believe, as the Senator from 
Oregon has said, that we must make the 
money available at reasonable interest 
rates to the people of Latin America. 
As the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH] has said, this is similar to the 
sums of money that we make available 
to our own people in connection with 
our own subsidy programs in endeavor- 
ing to help the condition of the people 
at large. I again congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Delaware, and I shall sup- 
port him. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield so that 
I may address a parliamentary inquiry 
to the Chair? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I understand, the 
motion which is presently before the 
Senate is for the Senate to recede on the 
Williams amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the event that mo- 
tion were sustained by the Senate, it 
would then be necessary to make a fur- 
ther motion to send the bill to confer- 
ence. Is that correct? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If any- 
thing further was to be done, that would 
be the case; yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. To make it clear, if 
the position of the Senator from Dela- 
ware is sustained, then it will be neces- 
sary to send the bill back to confer- 
ence. Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I would make this 
suggestion. Let us get on with our vot- 
ing on the Williams amendment. I hope 
every Senator will vote for it; that then 
every Senator will vote for the motion 
to send the bill to conference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
would be wonderful if every Senator 
voted to reject the Hayden motion and 
thereby insist upon the retention of the 
Williams amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion to recede from 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered on the 
motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to delay the yea and nay vote on a 
matter on which a very happy termina- 
tion has been reached. However, there 
are some things that I should like to call 
to the attention of the Senate; this will 
also serve the purpose, perhaps, of mak- 
ing clearer the viewpoint of another 
Member of the Senate, for use in the 
conference which will follow. 

I predicate my remarks on this pro- 
posal on the fact that, while this is not 
technically a part of our foreign aid pro- 
gram, in substance that is exactly what 
it is. Most of us recall, I am sure, the 
message sent to Congress by the Presi- 
dent only 5 or 6 weeks ago, in which he 
criticized the foreign aid program very 
severely and in great detail. The second 
sentence of his message reads: 

Existing foreign aid programs and concepts 
are largely unsatisfactory and unsuited for 
our needs and for the needs of the under- 
developed world as it enters the sixties. 


Then he went on to say: 

If our foreign aid funds are to be pru- 
dently and effectively used, we need a whole 
new set of basic concepts and principles. 


The fifth principle that he lists in his 
message reads: 

Special attention to those nations most 
willing and able to mobilize their own re- 
sources, make necessary social and economic 
reforms, engage in long-range planning, and 
make the other efforts necessary if these are 
to reach the stage of self-sustaining growth. 


The thrust of that sentence is that 
we should pay special attention to those 
nations which are willing to make nec- 
essary social and economic reforms. We 
certainly will not be contributing to that 
effort of social and economic reforms if 
we lend money to South America at a 
moderate rate, and then have it loaned 
by those countries at much larger rates 
of interest, running from 15 percent to 
25 percent. That will simply be per- 
petuating the very feudalistic system 
which now exists, and is one of the bases 
for the criticism of the foreign aid pro- 
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gram, to which the President has called 
our attention. 

Consider what the President has sug- 
gested. To use his own language: 


In short, this Congress at this session 
must make possible a dramatic turning 
point in the troubled history of foreign aid 
to the underdeveloped world. We must say 
to the less-developed nations, if they are 
willing to undertake necessary internal re- 
form and self-help—and to the other in- 
dustrialized nations, if they are willing to 
undertake a much greater effort on a much 
broader scale—that we then intend during 
this coming decade of development to achieve 
a decisive turnaround in the fate of the less- 
developed world, looking toward the ulti- 
mate day when all nations can be self-re- 
liant and when foreign aid will no longer be 
needed. 


What did the President say concerning 
what should be done? 


To meet the varied needs of many nations, 
the new aid administration will have a flex- 
ible set of tools, coordinated and shaped to 
fit each national development program: the 
grant or sale (for either local currency or 
dollars with special repayment terms) of 
surplus foods, equipment and other items; 
technical assistance; skilled manpower from 
the Peace Corps; development grants; tran- 
sitional, sustaining, or emergency grants; 
development loans repayable in local cur- 
rency; and development loans repayable in 
dollars, with special terms of repayment that 
will meet the needs of the recipient country. 
These tools will be coordinated with the 
activities of the Export-Import Bank, and 
with loan and investment guarantees to 
private enterprise. 

The instrument of primary emphasis—the 
single most important tool—will be long- 
term development loans at low or no rates of 
interest, repayable in dollars, and designed 
to promote growth in those less-developed 
nations which have a real chance for ulti- 
mate self-reliance but which lack the ability 
to service loans from normal lending insti- 
tutions. The terms of repayment will vary 
from as long as 50 years for those countries 
just starting on the road to development, 
to a much shorter period of time for those 
countries that are nearing the stage of self- 
sufficient growth. 

Such long-term loans are preferable to 
outright grants, or “soft loans’ repayable in 
local currencies that are of little benefit to 
the American taxpayer. The emphasis on 
low or interest-free loans is not designed to 
undercut other institutions. The objective 
is to rely on flexibility in the repayment pe- 
riod and the requirement of ultimate dollar 
repayment for insuring strict accountancy 
while meeting individual needs in an area 
not met by suppliers of capital on normal 
terms. 

Lending on these terms is not normal 
banking practice. We are banking on the 
emergence over coming years and decades 
of a group of independent, growing, self-re- 
liant nations. 


There we have the President’s pro- 
gram. We have the new concept. And 
we have available to us now, not only by 
voting to send this amendment to con- 
ference, but also by holding fast to our 
position there, one of the most important 
tools for changing the concept of the 
foreign aid program on which the Presi- 
dent is relying to improve that program 
and to make it an effective and proper 
instrumentality of our foreign policy. 

If we recede from this amendment, 
and accept the House position on this 
point, we will indeed be distorting the 
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President’s concept for an improved for- 
eign aid program. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware for holding so tena- 
ciously to his proposal. I hope that when 
the conferees go into conference, they 
will hold just as tenaciously to the 
amendment. If they do not, we will be 
denying one of the important means for 
increasing the effectiveness, quality, and 
caliber of the foreign aid program and 
its underlying purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to express my 
concurrence in the views just declared 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HrvuskKA] and to reaffirm my support of 
the views presented by the Senator from 


I thank 


Delaware on this vital subject. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Delaware will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As I 
understand the motion now pending, of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HaypbeEen], would delete the so-called Wil- 
liams of Delaware amendment which 
provides for a ceiling on the interest 
rates. A vote in favor of retaining the 
amendment in the bill and thus to set 
a ceiling on the interest rates would be 
a vote of “nay,” or a vote against the 
Hayden motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s explanation. I simply wish it 
to be made quite clear that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware was 
accepted by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and was voted 
into the bill. The other body did not 
wish to go to conference and refused to 
accept the Williams of Delaware amend- 
ment. 

Therefore, the vote we are about to 
take—and I trust it will be a unanimous 
vote of “nay”—will reaffirm the position 
of the Senate on this particular question. 
Then we will ask for a conference with 
the House. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So that there will 
be no misunderstanding, a vote “nay” 
will be a vote to support the original 
position of the Senate as the bill was 
passed by the Senate with the Williams 
of Delaware amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. ‘That is 
correct. As I understand, the vote at 
this particular time is on the question of 
reaffirming the Senate’s position at the 
time it adopted the so-called Williams 
of Delaware amendment. If the Senate 
reaffirms that position by rejecting the 
motion of the Senator from Arizona, the 
next action will automatically be a mo- 
tion to request a conference with the 
House of Representatives. 

Several Senators. Vote! Vote! 


That is 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Arizona, The yeas and nays have 
bene ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. McNamara], are absent on 
Official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaKLeEy] is neces- 
sarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Alaska [{Mr. Grueninc], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEyY], 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kentucky |Mr. Morton] 
is necessarily absent. 

The result was announced—yeas 0, 
nays 95, as follows: 


{No. 41] 
YEAS—O 
NAYS—95 
Aiken Ervin Miller 
Allott Fong Monroney 
Anderson Fulbright Morse 
Bartlett Goldwater Moss 
Beall Gore Mundt 
Bennett Hart Muskie 
Bible Hartke Neuberger 
Boggs Hayden Pastore 
Bridges Hickenlooper Pell 
Burdick Hickey Prouty 
Bush Hill Proxmire 
Butler Holland Randolph 
Byrd, Va Hruska Robertson 
Byrd, W Va Humphrey Russell 
Cannon Jackson Saltonstall 
Capehart Javits Schoeppel 
Carlson Johnston Scott 
Carroll Jordan Smathers 
Case, N.J Keating Smith, Mass. 
Case, S. Dak Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Sparkman 
Clark Kuchel Stennis 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Cotton Long, Mo. Talmadge 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Thurmond 
Dirksen Long, La. Wiley 
Dodd Magnuson Williams, N.J. 
Douglas Mansfield Williams, Del. 
Dworshak McCarthy Yarborough 
Eastland McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender McGee Young, Ohio 
Engle Metcalf 
NOT VOTING—5 
Blakley Gruening Morton 
Chavez McNamara 


So Mr. HAyYDEN’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate further insist on its 
amendment, request a conference with 
the House thereon, and that the Presid- 
ing Officer appoint conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Chair appointed Mr. Haypen, Mr. 
CHAVEZ, Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. HILt, Mr. 
Humpurey, Mr. Bripces, Mr. SALTon- 
STALL, and Mr. Younc of North Dakota 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY HON. SOK 
KI LEE, MAJORITY LEADER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are very privileged to have a distin- 
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guished and honored guest and friend of 
the United States from the Republic of 
Korea here in the Senate Chamber. I 
take this moment to present him and to 
ask our colleagues to welcome him with 
the enthusiasm and the affection which 
we the American people have for the 
people of Korea. 

These are very troubled days for that 
great country and those great people. 
Our hearts go out to them in these mo- 
ments of decision. 

Mr. President, the gentleman I am 
privileged to present is Mr. Sok Ki Lee, 
the majority leader of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Republic of Korea. 

To Mr. Lee, on behalf of the Senate, 
we extend our good wishes and cordial 
welcome. 

[Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp biographic information 
concerning the Honorable Sok Ki Lee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


BIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION CONCERNING THE 
HONORABLE LEE SOK-KI, MEMBER OF THE 
KorEAN NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AND A PARTICI- 
PANT IN THE LEADER EXCHANGE PROGRAM OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

PERSONAL DATA 


Full name: Lee Sok-ki. 

Born: January 2, 1907, in Puyo-gun, South 
Chungchong Province. 

Home address: 14-19, 2-ka, Changchung- 
dong, Choong-ku, Seoul. 

Knowledge of English: Needs interpreter. 

Present position: 

Majority leader of the National Assembly, 
Republic of Korea (South Korea); Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Member of the Transportation and Com- 
munication Committee of the Korean Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Academic background: 

Graduate of the Keijyo Law College, Tokyo, 
March 1931. 

Bachelor of laws’ degree from Chuo Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, 1939. 

Previous positions: 

Democratic Party opposition floor leader 
in the National Assembly, 1954-58. 

Has been member of the National Assembly 
1956-58, and was reelected for a 4-year term 
in July 1960. 

Judge of the Impeachment Court, 1951. 

Chief Secretary to the Minister of Educa- 
tion, 1950. 

Vice Mayor of Seoul, 1948-50. 

Mayor, Taejon City, 1946-48. 

Official in the South Chungchong Provin- 
cial Government, 1945-46. 

County government official, 1941-45. 

Publications: “A Summarized Review of 
My Parliamentary Activities’, volume 1 
(1953), volume 2 (1958). 

Membership in organizations: 

Democratic Party (Chief of the Finance 
Section). 

Civil Rights Protection League (executive 
secretary). 

Fair Election Promotion Committee (vice 
chairman). 

Board of directors of the Dongkuk Wom- 
an’s College. 

Member of the board of directors of the 
Foreign Language College. 

Interests and objectives in the United 
States: 

Political parties in the United States, 
especially at State and precinct level: or- 
ganization, functioning and assistance re- 
ceived from national headquarters, 

The organization and procedures for hold- 
ing elections, local and national. Mr. Lee is 
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especially interested in the mechanical as- 
pects, including supplies. 

The role and activities of interest groups 
and pressure groups in American political 
life: nonpartisan as well as partisan, and in- 
cluding labor, business and women’s groups. 

Educational activities of American trade 
unions. 

The police system in various cities and 
States. 

The tourist industry and activities for the 
promotion of tourism. 

Social security and unemployment insur- 
ance systems. 

Representative examples of educational, 
industrial, agricultural and social institu- 
tions. 

Social customs and home life. 

Sites of scenic and general interest. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 89) to 
amend section 217 of the National 
Housing Act to provide an interim in- 
crease in the authorization for insur- 
ance of mortgages by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6100) to 
amend title VI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to authorize off-season cruises 
by American-flag passenger vessels. 





EFFIGY MOUNDS NATIONAL 
MONUMENT, IOWA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILuER] has 
reported today from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs a bill—H.R. 
5571—providing for the addition of cer- 
tain lands to the Effigy Mounds National 
Monument, Iowa. 

I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill because 
of some extenuating circumstances, 
namely, that the bill relates to a public 
purpose park facility that will be dedi- 
cated this coming Saturday in Iowa. 

Rather than explain the bill, I should 
like to have that done by the Senator 
from Iowa. I merely want to say it has 
been cleared with the minority leader 
and with the majority leader, and has 
the unanimous support of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the immediate considera- 
tion of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5571) providing for the addition of cer- 
tain lands to the Effigy Mounds National 
Monument, Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from the State of Minne- 
sota for his graciousness in allowing us 
to take up the bill at this time. The bill 
was introduced at the request of the 
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Department of the Interior, and the re- 
quest was confirmed by the Secretary of 
the Interior on March 3. 

The bill has passed the House. It was 
reported unanimously this morning by 
the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, with the hope the Sen- 
ate could pass the bill this afternoon, 
because of the dedication ceremony on 
Saturday. 

It provides for the appropriation of 
$2,000 to acquire some 72 additional acres 
for this monument. The remainder of 
the land, which totals 272 acres, is owned 
by the Federal Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 5571) was ordered to a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CorrTon]. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing the 
floor? 

Mr. COT’TON. Before I yield, may I 
ask for the yeas and nays .on the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays are requested. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader with the under- 
standing that I do not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if I 
may have the attention of the majority 
leader, and I assure you, Mr. President, 
I shall not be verbose, I should like to 
ask about the program for the remainder 
of the day and tomorrow, and particu- 
larly with reference to a possible session 
on Saturday. A great many Members 
of the Senate have reservations to go 
home. They have speeches to make, and 
business of a character. I express to the 
majority leader the hope that there will 
be no Saturday session and that, at a 
normal hour, both today and tomorrow, 
the Senate might find it appropriate to 
adjourn. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
answer to the question raised by the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, there will be 
no session on Saturday. We will meet 
tomorrow, and we will come in Monday. 

I have been discussing with the mi- 
nority leader and interested Members 
on both sides the possibility of a time 
limitation being set to cover the various 
amendments to be offered, let us say, 
after today, and the possibility of an 
agreement covering 10 hours on the bill 
itself. 

If there are no objections to such a 
request at this time, I ask unanimous 
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consent that, beginning tomorrow, 2 
hours be allocated to each amendment, 
1 hour to a side, and 10 hours be allo- 
cated to the bill itself. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Has the majority 
leader checked with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp]} on this mat- 
ter? He indicated he might want to 
make a speech of some length on the 
matter. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, I missed him, 
unfortunately. I intended to confer 
with him. But if this request is agreed 
to, there will be an appropriate amount 
of time set aside for him. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a suggestion? . 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to suggest, 
and I would be perfectly willing to have 
the unanimous consent agreement con- 
tain, a section on modification, and that 
is that it would not be applicable to any 
amendment ..which might involve any 
issue of civil rights. 

Mr. TALMADGE. If the Senator will 
yield, I know of no such issue involved 
in the present bill or the possibility of 
any such issue being raised. But I did 
want to protect the interests of the sen- 
ior Senator from Mississippi. He has 
not asked me to do so, and I do not 
know what his intentions are in the 
matter, but I would appreciate it if the 
distinguished majority leader would 
check with him before agreement on this 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished Senator and to 
state that I had him in mind, but I be- 
lieve he will be satisfied with this agree- 
ment; and, just to make certain, I will 
extend. the time from 10 hours to 12 
hours, and assure the Senator from 
Georgia that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi will be taken care of. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first, 
I was going to suggest to the majority 
leader that I presume it will take more 
time on the so-called redistribution for- 
mula than is contemplated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. And we shall have to 
allow extra time. I would gather 12 
hours on the bill would be ample. Inci- 
dentally, I expect to make some ex- 
tended remarks on the bill, also. Now, 
if the so-called parochial school amend- 
ment, relative to the loan provisions of 
the bill, is submitted, I would be of the 
impression it would take a little longer 
time. 

May I then respectfully suggest to 
the majority leader, with this kind of 
discussion, that the request not be pre- 
sented until tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Sena- 
tor allow me to state that in view of the 
importance of those two particular 
amendments we should allocate to each 
of them 4 hours, to be divided 2 hours 
to a side, with all other amendments 
having 2 hours, 1 hour to a side, and 12 
hours on the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was going to ask 
my distinguished friend from Georgia, 
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who has an amendment to section 2, 
which I gather deals generally with the 
denial of funds where the integration 
issue is involved—— 

Mr. TALMADGE. Indeed not. The 
integration issue is not involved in any 
way. The amendment merely seeks to 
uphold the hands of the President of 
the United States and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in their 
desire to assure the respective States 
that not one shred of Federal control 
will be involved in this issue. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is my under- 
standing of the so-called Talmadge 
amendment. What it would do, as I 
understand it, is that which has been 
said many times by practically every 
Senator on this floor. It would provide 
that Federal aid does not mean Federal 
control, to become a part of the legis- 
lation, if agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as [ 
read the language of the amendment of 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia, 
which is sought to be added at the end 
of section 1063, which in turn is an in- 
terdiction on any administrative officer 
with respect to school curricula, and so 
forth, the amendment would add the 
provision: “or withhold any funds which 
would be provided for under this Act.” 

So if something in that field comes 
up no employee, no officer, no depart- 
ment head and no agency, under the 
amendment, could withhold funds. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 
substance of the bill now. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If I interpret the lan- 
guage correctly, I simply wish to serve 
notice that I might, conceivably, offer 
an amendment on that subject in affir- 
mative form. I have religiously kept my 
hands off until now, but we have con- 
sidered one amendment and have dis- 
posed of it. I thought if that were the 
intent, then I would feel free from any 
self-imposed objection I might have or 
from any self-imposed discipline on 
that subject, and I might offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I simply wished to 
be sure that I was amply protected, 
since it no doubt would stir up discus- 
sion. 

Mr. TALMADGE and Mr. JAVITS ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield first to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. ‘TALMADGE. The _  Senator’s 
reading of the language is entirely cor- 
rect. The language has no connotation 
except that which the able Senator has 
read. ; 

As the distinguished Senator knows, 
the control over money has an enor- 
mous effect on the disposition of poli- 
cies by any agency, be it local, State, or 
Federal. 


I have been the Governor of my State. 
When I was Governor, I was the sole 
director of the budget. If one wishes 
to influence a policy, one can do it by 
the mere threat to withhold funds. The 
control over the purse strings, of course, 
is the greatest control one can possibly 
have in any governmental agency. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I thoroughly agree. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would oppose with the 
greatest of vigor the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia. It is precisely 
what we defeated overwhelmingly. I 
have heard rumors that the amendment 
is something which is going to be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh—— 

Mr. JAVITS. By somebody. 

Mr. MORSE. Not by me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly not by the 
Senator from Oregon. Therefore, I 
should like to hear again the unani- 
mous-consent request, in order to be 
sure that we shall have adequate time 
to take care cf an amendment which, in 
my humble opinion, would result in the 
probable destruction of any effort at this 
session to have Federal aid to education, 
because it would start a chain reaction. 

First we would have this amendment, 
and then would come an amendment 
against segregation. Then other Sen- 
ators would pick up other ideas for sim- 
ilar amendments. The discipline, which 
has so far resulted in the bringing of the 
bill to the point it has reached, will be 
completely shattered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So long as the Sen- 
ator from New York has raised the ques- 
tion, I think I should say, on behalf of 
myself as well as other Senators, as the 
Senator from Oregon has said, there 
has been no commitment made by any- 
one, that I know of, so far as the Tal- 
madge amendment is concerned. 

So far as the request goes, what I re- 
quested was that beginning tomorrow, 2 
hours be allocated for each amendment, 
1 hour to a side; and that for the Coop- 
er-Javits amendment and the parochial 
school amendment, 4 hours be allocated, 
2 hours to a side; and that there be al- 
located 12 hours on the bill. 

Mr. PROUTY, Mr. GOLDWATER, and 
Mr. HICKENLOOPER addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to offer a so-called freedom of 
choice amendment. It will take me at 
least an hour to explain the amendment. 
I think there is some interest in the 
subject. I should like to be assured that 
I shall have at least an extra hour. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We should be de- 
lighted, between us, to give the Senator 
the time he needs from the time on the 
bill, to fully explain the amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Not less than 1 hour. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. One hour on the 
amendment, or on the bill? 

Mr. PROUTY. A total of 2 hours. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as to 
the Talmadge amendment, we may need 
additional time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought we might 
make an exception for that amendment. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
is with great reluctance that I must ob- 
ject to any unanimous-consent agree- 
ment at this time. I shall offer an 
amendment concerning parochial and 
private schools. I shall offer an amend- 
ment to remove teachers’ pay from the 
bill. I shall offer a substitute for the 
bill. Perhaps I shall offer other amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. They are all eli- 
gible. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The two amend- 
ments I have mentioned in particular— 
the amendment to strike teachers’ pay 
and the amendment on _ parochial 
schools—I am sure will require far more 
than 2 or 4 hours, as suggested. I am 
sure the debate on the Talmadge amend- 
ment will require much longer time than 
even the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia feels it will require. 

I do not believe, with respect to an 
important issue such as this—when we 
are asked, in effect, to remove responsi- 
bility from the local level and to place 
it in Federal hands—that we should de- 
cide the question in a week. It might 
take 2 weeks. It might take 3 weeks. 
I am prepared to fight this as long as it 
takes. I do not wish to be pushed into 
voting on Friday, on Monday, or on Tues- 
day. When the vote comes naturally, I 
shall not obstruct the vote. I simply 
do not wish to see the discussion cut 
down at the present time, so I shall ob- 
ject. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I hope the Senator 
will withhold his objection. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
withhold the objection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I simply 
wish to say that I support what has been 
said by the Senator from Illinois and by 
the Senator from New York. I am not 
interested in how much time is allocated, 
but I am certainly interested in whether 
or not there does exist any plan by 
which the so-called Talmadge amend- 
ment may not be given adequate time 
for discussion. I know both sides desire 
adequate discussion. 

I am glad to hear that there is no 
agreement and no arrangement of sup- 
port, one way or another, on that amend- 
ment, because there were stories in the 
morning papers to the contrary. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I read them. 

Mr. SCOTT. I certainly should be 
constrained to demand such time as is 
necessary either to offer or to support 
an amendment which would be directly 
contrary to that of my friend the Sena- 
tor from Georgia; an amendment which, 
in fact, would be designed to protect the 
civil rights of all persons as declared 
by the legislative and executive bodies. 

Therefore, a chain reaction may well 
start here, and I think we will need ample 
time to discuss the proposal. 

I make no comment as to the amount 
of time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
jority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can well under- 
stand the position of the Senator from 
Arizona, who has never been an ob- 


I yield to the ma- 
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structionist, the position of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, and the position 
of other Senators. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should like to see the 
Senator agree on time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We. simply can- 
not do so. I shall withdraw my request 
at this time, but I think in all fairness 
to the Senate I ought to say that so long 
as we are not going to meet on Saturday 
we should be ready to start coming in 
very early beginning Monday next. By 
“very early’ I mean 9 o’clock. Perhaps 
we shall have sessions extending, for the 
first time, at some length into the 
evening. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
sure no one objects to coming in at a 
reasonable hour in the morning, when 
he is fresh. I trust we will not crowd 
the line too strongly as to staying late 
in the evening. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I believe the Senate 
could well adjourn at 6 o'clock, because 
after 5 o’clock in the afternoon, ideas 
are not always too constructive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is withdrawn. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate what has taken place in the 
Senate Chamber in the last 30 minutes. 
I yielded the floor to the distinguished 
minority leader in order that he might 
discuss a program with the majority 
leader. There was an attempt to get 
a limitation of time on amendments to 
the bill. I counted 33 Senators stand- 
ing in the well of the Senate Chamber. 
I heard them predict—I shall not say 
“threaten”—and warn that there would 
be amendments offered to the bill relat- 
ing to the questions and problems of 
segregation versus integration in the 
schools. I heard them suggest—in fact, 
announce—that there would be amend- 
ments offered to the bill relating to as- 
sistance to parochial and _ religious 
schools. 

We have had a preview of what is 
coming before we finish consideration 
of the bill. If the Senate should reject 
the amendment I am about to discuss, 
I will make the prediction—and I am 
not the seventh son of a seventh son— 
that the week after next Senators and 
perhaps the administration will have 
come to the conclusion that they would 
have been wise to adopt a form of as- 
sistance to the education of the youth 
of this country that is not subject to all 
the difficulties, dissensions, constitu- 
tional objections related to the questions 
of racial prejudice, racial problems, aid 
to children in church and religious 
schools, and of all other such compli- 
cating questions. 

In the light of what has recently tak- 
en place, I ask consideration of my 
amendment, which incidentally I offered 
the last time that the Federal aid to edu- 
cation subject was considered in this 
body. At that time I did not even ask 
for a yea and nay vote, but when the 
bill was considered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the amendment was offered 
as a substitute, was debated, and on a 
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teller vote came very close to being 
agreed to as a substitute for the bill. 

This year the amendment is not being 
offered as a possibility or in the hope of 
its being considered and adopted at some 
future time. 

To be very frank with the Senate, it 
has seemed to me that probably the ob- 
stacles to aid to education which have 
been a roadblock year after year would 
not block the pending bill because, as we 
all know, it has the support of a popular 
President of the United States, and his 
party has practically 2 to 1 majorities 
in both branches of Congress. I thought 
the bill probably had sufficient power be- 
hind it to force it through in spite of the 
complications that might arise with re- 
spect to the questions of religion and 
race. But what has happened in the last 
few moments convinces the Senator 
from New Hampshire that, even with all 
the favorable support and all the forces 
behind the committee bill or the admin- 
istration bill, whichever one would 
choose to call it, my amendment, or one 
similar, is the only hope of actual tangi- 
ble assistance to education in this coun- 
try at this session of Congress. 

In a certain sense the proposal I pre- 
sent in the amendment cannot be strictly 
called Federal aid. It is assistance to 
public education through assistance to 
the States. Strictly speaking, it is not 
Federal aid. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate the preamble of the amendment. 
It is not important as far as the sub- 
stance of the amendment is concerned, 
but it is worth noting in the ReEcorp. 
The preamble states: 

Sec. 102. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
and declares that responsibility for and con- 
trol over education is one of the powers not 
delegated to the United States but reserved 
to the States or to the people under the 
tenth amendment to the Constitution. 

(b) The Congress hereby reaffirms and re- 
enacts a portion of article III of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, adopted by the Confederation 
Congress, July 13, 1787, as follows: “Reli- 
gion, morality, and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” 

(c) The Congress further finds that con- 
tinued encouragement of the means of edu- 
cation requires the strengthening of State 
governments. 


The reason why the preamble was 
placed in the amendment is that the sum 
and substance of the amendment is the 
strengthening of the States in their edu- 
cational programs. 

The amendment is very simple. It 
provides that 25 percent of the Federal 
tax on cigarettes shall be returned to 
the State from which it was collected, 
earmarked for use by the State for edu- 
cational purposes. It would mean, if 
adopted, a very substantial amount of 
money. The income from this tax is 
increasing year by year. Last year when 
I presented the plan I named the esti- 
mate that I had received for that year. 

This year it is much greater. My own 
estimate of the amount, at 2 cents on 
each package of cigarettes, which I ob- 
tained about 2 months ago, shows a total 
of $445 million which would be distrib- 
uted among the States the first year. I 
have been informed today that the pres- 
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ent e:timate would mean the distribution 
of, I believe, $470 million. In other 
words, the amount is growing. It is 
nearly as much already as the amount 
the President originally asked for in the 
administration bill. Of course that 
amount has been increased in the bill re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Would the Senator 
deal with the subject of how. tobacco 
consumption relates to the population 
in the various States, and also how it 
relates to the income taxes paid in the 
various States? 

Mr. COTTON. I am coming to the 
first part of the Senator’s question. 

Let me summarize very briefly the 
practical reasons for the adoption of my 
plan instead of the plan reported by the 
committee. If the assistance to educa- 
tion is in the form of a return of the 
portion of the tax to each State from 
which it was taken, it has these virtues. 
First, the plan requires no formula for 
dividing Federal aid among the States. 
Each State would receive the same pro- 
portionate amount of the cigarette tax 
as it had paid into the Federal Treasury, 
and it would be earmarked for education. 

Second, it presents no problem of how 
the money shall be used for education, 
so long as it is used for education. It 
has all of the freedom that is suggested 
in the fine amendment of the very able 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provuty] 
in that the States may use the money for 
construction, for teachers’ salaries, for 
equipment, or for any of the many neces- 
sities of their educational system, so 
long as it is used for education. 

Third, this system requires no Federal 
department or bureau or hardly an ad- 
ditional employee to administer it. All 
the States in the Union, except two, levy 
a State tax on each package of cigarettes 
retailed in the State. Each State has 
a department which determines—even 
though the tax may be paid by the 
wholesaler—and keeps a record of the 
number of packages of cigarettes retailed 
in the State for the purpose of State 
taxes. So all that is necessary—and 
that is one of the reasons that I selected 
the tax on cigarettes in proposing the 
amendment—is to compile the informa- 
tion from the States’ own departments, 
with the exception of two—and that 
could be easily calculated—and return to 
each State 2 cents out of the 8 cents, 
or 25 percent, of the Federal cigarette 
tax. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Presiient, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Has the Senator already 
given an estimate cr would he give an 
estimate of the annual yield under the 
amendmer.c? 

Mr. COTTON. I will give that in de- 
tail. i heave mentioned it already, but 
I will give it in detail shortly. I will 
summarize these points first. It would 
ve easy to make that calculation, and 
quite simple. It also means that the 
Federal Government would not be col- 
lecting a brokerage fee before the money 
was sent to the States. Practically 
every cent of the amount would go 








straight back to the State and into the 
hands of the State for use in assisting 
it in education. No slice of it would 
be sticking to the palms of the Federal 
Government in Washington in the form 
of administrative expenses. There would 
not be an increasing and expanding bu- 
reau in order to administer it, divide it 
up, and to determine a formula. All that 
would be obviated. We could well af- 
ford to have a smaller amount realized 
if we knew that it was all going to the 
States for the purpose for which it was 
esigned. 
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Fourth. I come again to what I inti- 
mated at the start. One of the most 
important features of the proposal is 
this: It disposes of the issue or issues 
which have caused the death of every 
attempt at Federal help for education in 
the past, namely, the question of aid to 
pupils in private and religious schools, 
as well as questions arising from the 
problem of segregated schools. 

The States are not entirely unham- 
pered because the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the Everson case, has 
indicated rather recently that there may 
well be some restrictions on the States 
themselves. The States, however, are 
certainly less hampered by constitutional 
restrictions in dealing with the problem 
of assistance to pupils of all creeds and 
in all the schools in their States. 

I call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that already throughout the 
country various States have various ways 
of dealing with this problem. It is per- 
fectly natural. Hanging over the Sen- 
ate for the last several weeks, and in the 
form of letters in our offices, is the spec- 
ter of this problem with which we are go- 
ing to be squarely faced in the next week, 
the problem of how to deal with the re- 
ligious question involved in Federal aid 
to education. It is perfectly natural 
that the Catholic church, maintaining as 
it does, a parochial school system, pay- 
ing the teachers, furnishing education 
to the pupils, and taking a very expen- 
sive load from the shoulders of the pub- 
lic school system, should view with anx- 
iety and with interest the progress of 
aid to education which must be, if it is 
federalized aid, as the President has cor- 
rectly stated, only for public schools, if 
it is administered as Federal aid. 

Let us remember that in the States 
there are various systems which are be- 
ing followed. There are States in which 
transportation is being furnished to 
pupils in church schools by the same 
buses which transport pupils to the pub- 
lic schools. There are sections of our 
country where there are a few Protes- 
tants and a vast number of Catholics, 
and there are certain communities, I am 
informed, where there are not enough 
non-Catholics to maintain public schools, 
and where the school district pays tui- 
tion in parochial schools to educate non- 
Catholics in those schools. 

In other States, where the population is 
overwhelmingly non-Catholic, there are 
few Catholics and few Catholic schools. 
There the situation is entirely different. 
Gradually throughout the years this 
delicate problem has been dealt with and 
handled by the States and the local com- 
munities in such manner as their laws 
and public opinion seemed to justify. 
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The minute Congress enacts a Fed- 
eral aid to education bill, the minute 
Congress begins to send money from the 
Federal Government into the States in 
the form of Federal aid, just as surely as 
night follows day this troublesome ques- 
tion: will reach the courts. Not only is 
its effect likely to be felt upon the Fed- 
eral aid system, but it is likely, also, to 
result in tipping over, destroying, or get- 
ting out of balance perfectly satisfactory 
arrangements used locally in the States 
throughout the years, because the Su- 
preme Court has now held that the pro- 
vision in the first amendment, which 
states, “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting the establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof,”’ 
is no longer confined to Federal aid. It 
has been held in the Everson case that 
the 14th amendment reaches into the 
States. 

When this question is raised, we shall 
find ourselves in a situation where we 
will have destroyed, at least for the mo- 
ment, our educational system in some 
respects. 

So I simply cite as the fourth reason 
for the adoption of my amendment that 
it will obviate all the controversy regard- 
ing this question. We shall simply be 
returning to the States, in exactly the 
way that the Association of State Gov- 
ernors has recommended, again and 
again, certain Federal taxes so that the 
States may use them, in their own way, 
for public education. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has that 
association recommended that the ciga- 
rette tax be used? 

Mr. COTTON. Noithas not. I thank 
the Senator for the correction. I did not 
intend to convey that impression. The 
State Governors have repeatedly sug- 
gested the relinquishment of some Fed- 
eral taxes to the States. 

The fifth point in favor of my amend- 
ment is that tne amendment advances 
the education of our youth by helping 
the States to fulfill their obligations 
without providing a loophole for Federal 
control. There cannot possibly be even 
an entering wedge for Federal control 
of education. 

The committee found it necessary to 
insert a section in the committee bill 
disclaiming Federal control. A similar 
section is in many of the amendments, 
including the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Case], who is in the Chamber; and 
the amendment of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. 
In many of the amended plans, it has 
been necessary, or it has seemed neces- 
sary, to insert a provision disclaiming 
Federal control. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The dec- 
laration in the amendment which I had 
drafted was included not because I re- 
garded it as necessary, but simply as 
conventional assurance. Actually, so 
far as divorcing the remedy from any 
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possibility of control is concerned, the 
amendment which the Senator from 
South Dakota has drafted is as free from 
any opportunity for control as is the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 
I shall comment on his amendment in 
a moment, while the Senator is in the 
Chamber. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire does not re- 
quire any declaration on this subject, 
because fundamentally what is proposed 
is not Federal aid; it is simply a restora- 
tion to the States of money which has 
actually come from the particular State. 
Let me emphasize that point. The 
amendment does not give to the State 
of New York a single cent that was col- 
lected in the State of Vermont or the 
State of Alabama. It sends back a por- 
tion of the taxes paid on this commodity 
directly to the State in which the taxes 
were collected. Therefore, the people 
of the State are handling their own 
money; and if—I do not say this as in- 
dicative that I am trying to excuse or to 
promote segregation in the schools—a 
certain State still practices segregation, 
at least the State is using its own money; 
it is not taking the money from the 
pockets of the people of my State. 
Nevertheless, that State may follow a 
course which may well be disapproved 
by the people of other States. My 
amendment is a complete answer and a 
complete bar to Federal control, 

Before I yield the floor, I wish to dis- 
cuss very frankly for a moment some of 
the objections to the amendment. The 
first objection I heard stated to the 
amendment was that if it shall be 
adopted, and a portion of the cigarette 
tax is returned to the States, that will 
call for new money; it will be necessary 
to replenish the amount that will be lost 
to the general fund. I shall not take 
much time to discuss that point. 

If the committee bill is passed, and 
we begin to pour billions of dollars into 
the Federal aid to education program, 
that money must, absolutely, be raised; 
and it will be raised in the very States 
which are receiving it. Many States 
will receive, in return, less than they 
paid into the fund. So any fund which 
Congress creates for this purpose must, 
of course, come from the pockets of the 
people. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield on that 
point? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The bill 
reported by the committee starts by tak- 
ing twice as much from the State as is 
provided in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. That is correct. I 
thank the Senator from South Dakota 
for that observation. 

Another objection raised to the 
amendment is that it is a bad practice 
to earmark tax funds for particular pur- 
poses. As a member of the Committee 
on Finance in the last Congress, I heard 
that subject discussed by Members of 
this body for whom I have the most pro- 
found respect, and I agree with them. 
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It is a bad practice to start to earmark 
funds and to continue down the road ear- 
marking funds. Congress has reached 
that wall already in certain instances, 
but always in the form of special taxes. 
Congress has earmarked gasoline taxes 
for the Interstate Highway System and 
for other highway purposes. There are 
certain other minor instances, such as 
the earmarking of revenue received from 
sale of ammunition, shotgun shells, and 
other hunting equipment, for hunting 
activities. 

However, I concede it is not a practice 
that should be encouraged. 

At this point I am obligated to com- 
pare my amendment, in one respect, with 
the amendment which will be offered by 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case]. His amendment is 
a good amendment, but I assert that it 
is not so good as mine, and I will state 
why. But, if my amendment does not 
prevail, I expect that I shall vote for his. 
However, his amendment earmarks for 
education a certain part of the income 
taxes collected throughout the country. 

I have heard Senators say they prefer 
that method because they do not want 
their children to be educated with 
cigarette money. 

I do not give great weight to that ob- 
jection. Our children are already being 
educated on civarette money, because 
some of the cigarette tax goes into the 
various forms of aid we already have. 
It also goes into many other worthy 
projects. It certainly is carrying moral 
scruples to the nth degree, unless it 
is intended to encourage the smoking 
of cigarettes; and I doubt if anyone 
would smoke more cigarettes because he 
might be told that one-fourth of the 
tax goes to public education. 

When we start earmarking straight 
income taxes for public education, we 
open the door for earmarking straight 
income taxes for other worthy objects. 
Moreover, we open the door for increas- 
ing the amount for public education. 
Whenever there is a tax on a com- 
modity, whether it be tobacco, gasoline, 
or any other commodity which is being 
manufactured, distributed, and sold, we 
have a readymade lobby ready to re- 
sist further encroachments. 

If someone says, “We have so many 
billion dollars this year for public edu- 
cation; that is fine; let us have more,’ 
immediately we have alined against the 
proposal all the influence of those who 
are opposed to it. Members of the 
Senate know that such influence may 
sometimes be very great. But the peo- 
ple have no lobby. Once we start ear- 
marking general tax funds for worthy 
purposes, if the programs look good, 
more will be demanded, and there will 
be a powerful urge to open the door 
wider and spend more. 

For that reason I contend that it is 
a safer and more prudent method to 
restore to the States funds that are 
collected on a particular commodity, 
because such a system would be self- 
policing. 

I shall yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] in just a 
moment. I have been commenting on 
his amendment. However, I think per- 
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haps I should mention a further com- 
parison between his amendment and 
mine, so that he can cover the entire 
question. 

There is one further respect in which 
I suggest to the Senate that my proposal 
is preferable to his, although his has 
much merit. Under the amendment of 
the Senator from South Dakota, of 
course, a percentage—1 percent, I be- 
lieve—of the income tax would be ear- 
marked for aid to education, and then 
thrown into a pool anu t‘vided among 
the States by a formula in accordance, 
I believe, with the school population. 

I have now reached the point of the 
greatest objection which will undoubt- 
edly be made to my amendment. Under 
my amendment various amounts would 
be returned to the States. In at least 
22 States such amounts would not cor- 
respond proportionately either to the 
school population or the income of the 
States. I frankly call that to the atten- 
tion of the Senate. 

The fundamental principle of my 
amendment is that no State would get 
anything from the Federal Government. 
No State would receive any grant, gift, 
or loan. The program would not be a 
Federal aid program. It would be a 
return of money collected in the States. 

When money is withheld from a tax 
and thrown into a pool, and an attempt 
is made, with the best motives in the 
world, to divide it equitably among the 
States on the basis of any kind of for- 
mula, whether a complicated formula 
such as that in the committee bill, based 
upon school population and income or 
wealth of the State, or whether it be 
a formula based upon school population 
alone, it becomes Federal money. It 
means that some of the States are get- 
ting a grant, are receiving benefits from 
the Federal Government. 

Then we open up again the same old 
problem. Members of the Catholic 
Church, for example, who are sending 
their children, at their own expense, to 
the church schools, and are also pay- 
ing taxes to maintain the public schools, 
immediately begin to say—with under- 
standable justification in their own 
minds—“If the Federal Government is 
sending money into this State based 
upon the number of children of school 
age, it should go to all the children of 
school age.” 

Then once more we have back in the 
picture the same perplexing problem 
which is presented by the committee bill. 
For that reason I strongly insist that, 
even through the formula of distribution 
among the various States, seems unequal 
under my plan, at least there is a reason 
for it. Every cent would go into the 
State whence it came. According to 
present estimates, the total amount dis- 
tributed throughout the United States, 
based upon a rate of 2 cents, would be 
some $470 million. 

I believe that an amendment to my 
amendment will be offered, which would 
make the rate 3 cents instead of 2 cents. 
Should that be done, it would mean an 
amount of some $700 million, which 
very closely approaches the amount 
under the bill as it stands. 

I now yield to the Senator from South 
Dakota. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I appreciate the courtesy of 
the Senator from New Hampshire in 
yielding to me. 

First of all, in responding, I believe I 
should make this observation: The 
choice before the Senate at this particu- 
lar time, or when the time comes to vote 
on the pending amendment, will not be 
between the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire and the 
amendment I may offer some time later. 
The choice before the Senate at any 
given time is between the pending 
amendment and the committee bill. I 
anticipate voting for the Senator’s 
amendment, because at that particular 
stage I would regard it as a superior 
method to that provided in the commit- 
tee bill for solving the problem before us. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 
That is exactly my own attitude toward 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. With re- 
spect to the comparison between the two 
amendments, I do not expect to go into 
great detail at this time, but inasmuch 
as the Senator has made the comparison, 
I welcome the opportunity to clarify the 
situation a bit. 

First, the fundamental weakness in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, it seems to me, is that 
it ventures to say that the need for edu- 
cation is to be measured by the quantity 
of cigarettes smoked in a particular 
State. 

The Senator found some objection to 
the proposal to use the number of school 
children—as my amendment would pro- 
pose—as the measure for distribution 
among the States. 

I venture the assertion that the most 
logical measure, the one least suspecti- 
ble to tinkering, or to whims of any 
kind, is one providing that distribution 
shall be based on the number of school 
children in the particular State. Why 
have education at all? It is because of 
the children. My amendment would 
propose distribution based upon the 
number of children of school age within 
the State. That is the logical measure 
of need. 

With respect to the other point, I 
think possibly the Senator from New 
Hampshire is under the impression that 
my amendment would propose placing a 
certain amount of money in a pool. It 
would not do that. Under the highway 
program we dedicate certain taxes to a 
highway trust fund, and then appro- 
priate from that fund. 

My amendment does not propose that. 
My amendment merely uses the income 
tax, both personal and corporate, and 
sets that up as a ceiling beyond which 
Congress may not appropriate. Neither 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire nor my amendment en- 
gages in back-door financing. They 
merely say there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated out of the Treasury a certain 
amount. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator would authorize to be appropriated 
out of the Treasury an amount from 
each State equal to 2 cents on each 
package of cigarettes sold in that State. 

My amendment merely proposes that 
there may be appropriated out of the 
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Treasury a certain amount to a State 
for education not to exceed 1 percent 
of the total collections of income taxes, 
both personal, or individual, and cor- 
porate. 

The Senator from New Hampshire has 
pointed out that his amendment returns 
to the States an amount which is based 
upon the amount of taxes collected in 
that State. That is correct. I wish it 
were possible to say with equal confi- 
dence that was a measure of the educa- 
tional needs of that State. That is the 
big problem connected with the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. At the same time, I think it is a 
better approach than the formula of 
high-income States and low-income 
States. -I think a formula of that sort 
lands itself to tinkering and the estab- 
lishment of controls. I am speaking of 
the formula in the committee bill, not 
the formula offered by the Senator from 
New Hampshire, which provides for using 
a yardstick beyond which funds may not 
be appropriated. 

The amendment which the Senator 
from South Dakota will offer later, pro- 
vided we reach that point, and provided 
some other amendment has not been of- 
fered that takes out of the bill the por- 
tion which would be subject to the 
amendment, would include the corporate 
tax as one means of bringing back to 
the States the tax on the income which 
is earned in those States but which is 
paid and credited to the other States. 

I think the Senator has heard me 
make this statement before, and I do 
not wish to take his time explaining it 
or to go into detail at this time, but I 
can make my point with a single illustra- 
tion. The people of my State buy a lot 
of gasoline. It is marketed by corpo- 
rations which are organized elsewhere. 
Esso pays its corporation tax in the State 
of New Jersey. Standard Oil of Indiana 
pays its corporation tax in Indiana. 
Texaco presumably pays its corporation 
tax in Texas. Phillips Petroleum prob- 
ably pays its corporation tax in Okla- 
homa. All of those oil companies make 
part of their income and profit in South 
Dakota. 

Whether it is gasoline, groceries, ma- 
chinery, automobiles, railroads, or in- 
surance, almost none of the home offices 
of those corporations doing business in 
South Dakota are located in South Da- 
kota. The income tax is paid in some 
other State. That is true of the State of 
New Hampshire. It is true of most of 
the so-called low-income States. We are 
not credited with the income taxes paid 
by the people who buy their goods from 
corporations whose home offices are lo- 
cated in other States. 

That is why I sought to include cor- 
porate income, along with individual in- 
come taxes, as a means of making avail- 
able to the school needs in every State 
a portion of the income tax earned in 
that State. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 
I shall yield in just a moment to other 
Senators, but first I wish to emphasize, 
in a sentence or two, what the Senator 
from South Dakota has said. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is completely 
correct that, if we are dividing Federal 
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aid to education among the States, there 
is no criterion so just, so reasonable, or 
so fair as to use the population of the 
children of school age. That statement 
is completely correct. It is one reason 
why his proposal is much better than 
the committee bill, in my opinion. 

My amendment is not Federal aid. It 
does not attempt to create a formula. It 
does not attempt to place it on the edu- 
cational needs of the States. It is a 
means of giving assistance by returning 
money. This I consider a measure simi- 
lar to that of the Senator from South 
Dakota. It seems to be the only tax of 
which we have readymade knowledge 
and can make a return to the States of 
this country and know that every cent 
came from those States. 

If it were not for the complications 
of the parochial school and other prob- 
lems, I would infinitely prefer the meas- 
ure of the Senator from South Dakota; 
but the measure of the Senator from 
South Dakota is Federal aid. 

It does, as justly as possible, take 
corporate taxes that are paid in the vari- 
ous States and spread them, on a for- 
mula, to all the States. But it is Fed- 
eral aid, so it opens the way to Federal 
aid and Federal controls and all the 
problems of religion and race. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On the 
issue related to parochial schools, at a 
later time I shall point out how my 
amendment does not open the door, but 
in fact closes the door. 

Mr. COTTON. I shall look forward to 
hearing the Senator. 

Now I yield to my colleague from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend my colleague from New 
Hampshire for the excellent presenta- 
tion of his amendment, which would 
modify the administration’s School As- 
sistance Act. 

I am firmly convinced that the Cotton 
amendment, which has the double vir- 
tues of simplicity and clarity, solves, on 
the one hand, the problem of financial 
aid in a direct, fair, and equitable man- 
ner and, on the other, avoids the pit- 
falls of Federal domination, conformity, 
and complicated equalization formulas 
imposed by the Federal Government. 

Aid funds under this amendment—ap- 
proximately $470 million—are directly 
available to each State to expend in the 
best way possible in order to meet local 
educational problems and regional con- 
ditions. 

These funds, computed by returning 
25 percent of the Federal tax on cigar- 
ettes to the State in which the cigarettes 
were purchased, provide a continuing 
and predictable method of Federal as- 
sistance in the field of education and 
permit long-range planning by local 
school officials. 

The administration’s proposals, and 
many of the other aid measures, have 
built-in drawbacks which make them un- 
acceptable to large numbers of people; 
but the Cotton amendment, by its logi- 
cal simplicity, should be acceptable to all 
who have studied this problem and wish 
to arrive at a solution. 

The junior Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is to be congratulated for develop- 
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ing such a workable proposal, and I hope 

the Senate will vote to support it. 

Mr, COTTON. I thank my colleague 
from New Hampshire. 

Before I yield to the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. MILLER], I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
at this point a table showing the esti- 
mated total amount, and the amount 
from each State, that would be received 
the first year, under my amendment, on 
the basis of 25 percent of the cigarette 
tax. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Preliminary estimate of annual receipts per 
State if 2 cents of the Federal tax on each 
package of cigarettes were returned to 
States, as proposed by Senator Cotton’s 
amendment to S. 1021 

[In millions] 

State: 
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Mr. COTTON. I call the attention of 
the Senate, however, to what I said ear- 
lier, that, actually, the estimate is 2 
or 3 months old, and, based on more 
recent estimates, which I cannot submit 
at this time, the total amount, instead 
of being $455 million, would be about 
$470 million. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 


ee ree 
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article by David Lawrence which was 
published in the Washington Star of 
May 10, 1961, entitled “Dilemma on 
Federal School Aid.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Star, May 10, 1961] 


DILEMMA ON FEDERAL SCHOOL AID—TEACHING 
oF RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS VIEWED AS 
PosSING A CRUCIAL CHOICE 


(By David Lawrence) 


President Kennedy has a real dilemma on 
his hands in connection with the bill that 
would provide Federal aid to public schools. 
If he means literally—as the administra- 
tion’s published statements have implied— 
that, religion cannot be taught in schools 
supported with public funds without vio- 
lating the Constitution, then logically Mr. 
Kennedy would have to withdraw altogether 
his support of the Federal-aid bill. 

For the truth is that religion is being 
taught today in the public schools of the 
Nation in many States, and it is being done 
openly. Indeed, this is confirmed in a for- 
mal report issued by the American Council 
on Education and presented in a book en- 
titled “The Function of the Public Schools 
in Dealing With Religion.” 

Although the report was issued in 1953, 
the same committee—-composed of prominent 
clergymen of the Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths—-has continued its studies 
every year since. No further reports have 
been made public, but it is understood that 
the main principles outlined in the 1953 
report are being adhered to today. 

The report was based on a questionnaire 
sent to 1,233 educators all over the coun- 
try—chief State school officers; superintend- 
ents of schools, nearly all in cities of over 
50,000 population; presidents of State or 
municipal colleges or universities; presidents 
of church-related or independent colleges 
or universities; presidents of State teachers 
colleges, and deans of schools of education 
or heads of departments of education in all 
types of higher educational institutions. 
Usable responses were received from 556, or 
45 percent of the total who received the 
questionnaire. 

The purpose was to get the facts and to 
find a solution. The report speaks of re- 
ligious teaching in the public schools as “a 
persistent unsolved problem,” and says: 

“In actual practice one finds many activi- 
ties which are not consistent with the as- 
sumption that religion has been excluded 
from the public school program. For ex- 
ample, Bible reading is required in some 
States and permitted in others. The ob- 
servance of certain religious holidays, such 
as Christmas, is characterized in nearly all 
schools by the use of religious subject mat- 
ter, music, and religious ceremonies. Some 
schools, particularly those in communities 
which are nearly homogeneous from a re- 
ligious standpoint, go much further than 
this in the encouragement of participation 
in religion by the pupils of the school. 

“A few schools are beginning to experi- 
ment with the factual study of religion in 
order that pupils may understand its role in 
history and in the development of values 
and standards in our society. 

“What to do about religion in the public 
schools is a persistent and vital problem. It 
will not be solved by drifting. We urge that 
this problem be studied carefully, with ap- 
propriate experimentation in different com- 
munities that are willing to undertake it. 
The solution will have far-reaching effects on 
the future unity and soundness of American 
society.” 

The 1958 report refers to a previous one 
issued in 1947 by the same kind of commit- 
tee, and says that “in general we still sub- 
scribe to the major principles which were 
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stated at that time.” It restates some con- 
clusions from the first report as follows: 

“The separation of American public edu- 
cation from church control was not intended 
to exclude all study of religion from the 
school program. 

“Teaching of a common core of religious 
beliefs in the public schools is not a satis- 
factory solution. 

“Teaching ‘moral and spiritual values’ can- 
not be regarded as an adequate substitute 
for an appropriate consideration of religion 
in the school program. * * * 

“The public school should stimulate the 
young toward a vigorous, personal reaction 
to the challenge of religion.” 

It is interesting to note that both the 
National Council of Churches of the Protes- 
tant groups and the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association are separately engaged 
in continuing studies of what steps can be 
taken to give some form of religious educa- 
tion to public school children. 

These are regarded generally as worthy 
activities, but the real question is what can 
be done now that President Kennedy has 
contended that even to lend Federal money 
to construct a Catholic school building is 
unconstitutional as religion might be taught 
therein. 

For, if the Federal Government cannot 
lend its money to any school, public or pri- 
vate, where any form of religion is taught, 
then many public schools throughout the 
United States may have to sacrifice Federal 
aid or give up their Christmas celebrations, 
their Bible readings and many other projects, 
including the study of religious history. 

Also, if the Constitution literally means 
that Congress “shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion,” then there 
could be an attack in the courts on the 
constitutionality of any law making Federal 
funds available to public schools where re- 
ligious teaching of any kind is carried on. 
Incidentally, the Federal Constitution does 
not give the Federal Government any au- 
thority over education, and it could be 
argued that, when all is said and done, edu- 
cation might better be left to the States to 
handle exclusively. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks an article by Miriam Ottenberg, 
entitled Three Rulings Cited To Back 
Kennedy School Stand,” which reviews 
some of the Supreme Court decisions in 
this field. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THREE RULINGS CITED To BacK KENNEDY 
ScHOoL STAND 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

Administration lawyers are relying on three 
controversial Supreme Court decisions and 
State court interpretations of these decisions 
to support President Kennedy’s position 
that across-the-board Federal aid to paro- 
chial schools is unconstitutional. 

Attorneys in the Justice Department and 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are working on a brief on the sub- 
ject that reportedly has grown to 70 pages 
and is still growing. 

The brief, or memorandum as the attorneys 
prefer to call it, was requested by Senator 
Morse, Democrat of Oregon, chief Senate 
sponsor of the administration's aid-to-edu- 
cation bill. Senator Morse specifically asked 
whether long-term, low-interest loans to pa- 
rochial schools are constitutional and 
whether there are other forms of Govern- 
ment aid to sectarian education that may 
be constitutional. 


EVERSON CASE CITED 


President Kennedy told a press conference 
on March 8 that the problem of loans to 
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secondary education brings up constitution- 
al problems. 

“I do not think,” he said, “that anyone 
can read the Everson case without recogniz- 
ing that the position which the Court took, 
minority and majority, in regard to the use 
of tax funds for nonpublic schools, raises 
a serious constitutional question.” 

The Everson case was decided by the Su- 
preme Court on February 10, 1947. On the 
face of it, the Supreme Court, by a 5-to-4 
vote, ruled that public funds raised by tax- 
ation could be used to pay for transporta- 
tion of children to Catholic parochial 
schools in New Jersey. 

But, in applying the Everson case to the 
present controversy, the Government attor- 
neys analyzing the constitutional questions 
involved note that it was in Everson that the 
Supreme Court, for the first time, held that 
the prohibitions of the Ist amendment 
clause relating to religion were binding on 
the States by virtue of the 14th amendment. 


COURT BARRED TAXES 


The clause in question: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

The majority opinion in the Everson case 
stressed that neither Federal nor State juris- 
dictions ‘‘can pass laws which aid one re- 
ligion, aid all regions, or prefer one religion 
over another.” 

The opinion also noted that “no tax in any 
amount large or small can be levied to sup- 
port any religious activities or institutions 
whatever they may be called, or whatever 
form they may adopt to teach or practice 
religion.” 

Justice Hugo Black, in writing the majority 
opinion, quoted President Jefferson as saying 
“the clause against establishment of reli- 
gion by law was intended to erect a wall of 
separation between church and state.” 

The lawyers interpret the 73 printed pages 
of majority and dissenting opinions this 
way: All nine judges agreed that the first 
amendment bars public assistance to pa- 
rochial schools. But five judges felt that 
the New Jersey law was related to the health 
and safety of children generally and that the 
benefit to children attending parochial 
schools was entirely incidental. 

EARLIER CASES RECALLED 

Justice Black concluded his majority 
opinion by saying: “The first amendment has 
erected a wall between church and state. 
That wall must be kept high and impreg- 


nable. We could not approve the slightest 
breach. New Jersey has not breached it 
here.” 


To arguments that the personnel of the 
Supreme Court has changed much since 1947, 
attorneys developing the administration case 
take the view that they can only take the 
cases they have and determine what these 
cases require. 

That isn’t as simple as it sounds. For 
instance there were two earlier cases in which 
the Supreme Court held, in 1925, that child- 
ren have a constitutional right to attend 
parochial schools and, in 1930, that a State 
could constitutionally provide textbooks for 
parochial schools. But, attorneys for the 
Government point out that, at the time of 
these decisions, the Court had not read the 
ist amendment as a prohibition against 
State action via the 14th amendment. 

The two post-Everson cases which figure 
in the legal analysis are the 1948 McCollum 
case and the 1952 Zorach case. Both cases 
brought further explanation of the Court’s 
position in Everson. 

The full impact of the Everson decision 
emerged in the 8-to-1 McCollum decision 
which, on its face, closed the doors of public 
schools to any form of religious instruction. 
Justice Stanley Reed, dissenting, said he 
could only deduce from the language of the 
opinions that religious instruction of public 
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school children during school hours is pro- 
hibited. He added: “The history of Ameri- 
can education is against such an interpreta- 
tion of the first amendment.” 

Justice Robert Jackson joined the ma- 
jority but expressed regret that the Court 
had not been more careful in circumscrib- 
ing its decision. 

Four years later, the Court did do some 
circumscribing. In a 6-to-3 decision, it up- 
held a New York law permitting children to 
be released from public schools to get re- 
ligious instruction elsewhere. Justice Black, 
who had written the majority opinions in 
both the Everson and McCollum cases, dis- 
sented this time. , 

Both the McCollum and the Zorach cases 
involved released time for religious instruc- 
tion. The only distinction was that public 
school facilities were not used in the Zorach 
case. 

AUTHORITIES DIFFER 

But legal authorities differ on how the 
Zorach case affects the present controversy. 
Justice William O. Douglas, writing the ma- 
jority opinion, talked about the impossi- 
bility of segregating religion in all its as- 
pects from the life of the community. 

Everson, McCollum, Zorach—those are the 
only three cases in the Supreme Court from 
which the Government attorneys can seek 
guidance. None of them deals in so many 
words with Federal aid to parochial schools. 

There has been Federal aid to parochial 
schools in other connections—school lunch 
and milk programs and the 1958 National De- 
fense Education Act, where loans were used 
for specific purposes. A question about these 
forms of aid has not been raised in the Su- 
preme Court because the Court has made it 
clear the taxpayer does not have sufficient 
interest solely as a taxpayer to question what 
the Federal Government is doing. 

Thus, the only cases on which the Gov- 
ernment attorneys can rely in determining 
the Supreme Court’s interpretation of the 
first amendment are the cases that have 
come up through State courts and deal with 
expenditure of State funds for educational 
purposes. 

STATE COURTS WATCHED 

Some attention also is being given to State 
court interpretation of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Everson case. The most re- 
cent State opinion was handed down by the 
Supreme Court of Vermont last January. 

In that case, there was no public high 
school in the school district but there was 
a parochial high school. The township de- 
cided to give students a choice between 
traveling out of the district or attending the 
parochial school with the township paying 
the tuition. 

The Supreme Court of Vermont unani- 
mously held—under Everson—that it was 
unconstitutional for the township to pay 
tuition to the parochial school. A request 
for a Supreme Court review of this decision 
is expected. 

Those favoring aid to parochial schools 
argue that the Government discriminates 
against religion when it doesn’t give paro- 
chial schools the same assistance as public 
schools. The administration view is that it 
raust be guided by the Constitution as it is 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. 


Mr. COTTON. I emphasize, in con- 
nection with the insertion of this in the 
Recorp, that one reason why I am so 
earnestly interested in the amendment 
as a substitute for the committee bill is 
that I do not wish to see the door closed 
to part of the children of America be- 
cause of Federal restrictions on school 
aid. I do not wish to see the present 
arrangements in local communities, 
which mitigate to the good and to the 
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health of individual pupils, upset because 
of a Federal aid bill which is enacted. 

Obviously the decisions of the Supreme 
Court indicates that we must, when we 
enact any Federal aid bill which puts 
Federal money into the States, by reason 
of the constitutional provision in the first 
amendment, provide for public schools 
only. That is a problem, I repeat, which 
before many days will cause the Senate 
to realize that a method such as I am 
suggesting is the just, the practical, the 
safe, and the fair way of giving assist- 
ance to education. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. First, I wish to compli- 
ment the Senator from New Hampshire 
for his presentation. I heard the Sena- 
tor speak on his proposal last year, I 
heard him speak to a group of other Sen- 
ators on the amendment this morning, 
and I have heard him today. I know he 
is very sincere in his convictions about 
his proposal. 

I have no doubt that if the amendment 
should be finally adopted by the Congress 
it would be of help. The Senator knows 
I do not favor this approach, for reasons 
of my own conviction, but I respect the 
convictions and the firmly held opinions 
of the Senator from New Hampshire. 
The Senator is strong in his beliefs, and 
we know that. 

I desire to ask the Senator some ques- 
tions in the same spirit in which the Sen- 
ator has discussed the problem. 

Mr. COTTON. Iam sure of the Sena- 
tor’s feeling, and I welcome the questions 
of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has de- 
scribed his proposal as being one which is 
far removed from any possibility of Fed- 
eral control. 

The power to provide the tax funds— 
in other words, to continue to levy the 
cigarette tax and to make 25 percent of 
the total collected available to the 
States—is a power which would continue 
to be held by the Federal Government, 
would it? 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This represents a use of the Fed- 
eral taxing power for the assistance of 
education in the States. 

Mr. COOPER. Would the Congress 
have to provide that such amounts be 
made available to the States? 

Mr. COTTON. The Federal Treas- 
ury would be instructed, in the words of 
the amendment: 

There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1961, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, to each State, to be 
used by such State for educational purposes 
only, an amount equal to 25 per centum of 
the Federal tax on cigarettes (computed as 
provided in this Act) collected on cigarettes 
sold within such State during the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Mr. COOPER. Would the Congress 
then be required to appropriate each 
year the funds to carry on the program? 

Mr.COTTON. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. If the program were 
to. be continued after 3 years, the Con- 
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gress would be required to continue to 
appropriate the funds. Would the Sen- 
ator not admit that this proposal is sub- 
ject to at least some pressure upon the 
part of the people, the States, and the 
Congress itself to increase the funds— 
let us say, to increase the amount allo- 
cated from 25 percent to 50 percent, or 
to levy a larger cigarette tax? 

Mr. COTTON. I commented upon 
that subject, though the Senator may 
not have been in the Chamber at that 
moment. I freely admitted—in fact, I 
pointed out—that whatever form of as- 
sistance we give to education, the ear- 
nest and dedicated educators of this 
country will come back for more. 

I invited attention to the fact that 
when we divert a percentage of the in- 
come from a commodity, whether it be 
cigarettes, gasoline, or any other com- 
modity, and it is sought to increase the 
diversion, there is a readymade lobby 
of those who do business producing and 
selling in that field. The Senator knows 
that can be a powerful lobby. There is, 
in a sense, a self-policing force to hold 
down the ballooning of the amount. 

I do not wish to stir up my friend 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case] again, 
but if we take the money from the gen- 
eral tax fund the people have no lobby, 
and when the educators present a very 
fine plea for more, there is not that 
counteracting or counterbalancing force. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator makes a 
good argument on that point. The point 
I make is that the same pressure, per- 
haps in lesser degree, still would apply. 
The same pressures to increase the tax 
or to increase the allocation would be 
found, as with regard to any other ap- 
propriated funds. 

Mr. COTTON. Of course, there will 
always be pressures. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Senator from New Hampshire will per- 
mit me to interject, I am amazed that 
the argument about a lobby coming in to 
exert pressure against increasing the tax 
on cigarettes should be addressed to the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I must say that we 
have had very little protection against 
the lobby to increase the taxes on ciga- 
rettes, levied not only by the Federal 
Government, but also by the States. 

The people of Kentucky pay tre- 
mendous taxes on cigarettes. My State 
is one which pays more in taxes to the 
Federal Government than it receives 
from the Federal Government. I should 
like to have the Senators know that. 

Mr. COTTON. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to the fact that it was the 
Senator from South Dakota who brought 
in the situation in Kentucky, not the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr, COTTON. I know two things 
about the Senator from Kentucky. 
First, the Senator will fight for Ken- 
tucky until the end of time. Second, the 
Senator has one thing he stands for 
ahead of Kentucky, and that is the good 
of the whole country. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is very 
generous. As I said, Kentucky pays year 
after year a much larger sum in Fed- 
eral taxes than it receives. The pay- 
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ments result from tobacco and also from 
bourbon whisky. 

I have one other question. The Sen- 
ator said that his amendment could not 
bring into discussion or debate the pos- 
sibility of the troublesome questions 
about the use of funds in segregated 
schools or the use of funds in church 
and parochial schools. Is it not correct 
that if the proposal of the Senator should 
be adopted the same questions could be 
raised concerning the distribution of 
funds as could be raised concerning the 
distribution of any kind of appropriated 
funds? 

Mr. COTTON. One can always have 
debate, and obviously questions can al- 
ways be raised. I simply reiterate, with- 
out taking too much time of the Senate, 
that so far as I have been able to deter- 
mine this is the only plan whereby every 
cent which goes from the Treasury, au- 
thorized by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of Congress, into the State of 
Kentucky, into the State of New Hamp- 
shire, into the State of Ohio, or into any 
other State, is collected from that State, 
paid by the people in that State. The 
people of the State will determine how 
the money should be spent and to what 
extent, under the laws of the State and 
the rules of the courts, the money can 
be spent for the benefit of all the chil- 
dren of that State, regardless of their 
race or creed. 

Even though one could argue or one 
could debate, there would be very little 
grounds for tipping over the process and 
for objecting to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s part in the plan. 

The provision in the Federal Consti- 
tution would not be standing squarely 
in the path of such division among all 
the children in such State as public 
opinion and the laws of that State 
might permit. 

Mr. COOPER. To be frank, actually, 
if the amendment should be agreed to, 
I think probably such questions would 
not come before us so often. But I do 
say that amendments could be offered 
that would direct that funds be used 
for private schools, in the same manner 
that amendments could be offered to 
any other bill before the Senate. An 
amendment could be offered to provide 
that funds could not be used in seg- 
regated schools. 

My reason for opposing the amend- 
ment is that I know it does not take 
into consideration the equalization prin- 
ciple, which I consider to be the chief 
aspect of any Federal aid to education 
bill. 

Mr. COTTON. I understand the 
feeling of the Senator from Kentucky 
on that subject, and I respect his view- 
point, which is entirely logical. I 
merely say to the Senator that “ a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 
I feel that if the amendment is adopted, 
the States will get some money. After 
witnessing what happened in the Sen- 
ate this afternoon, I am quite convinced 
that if the amendment is not agreed to, 
the States will have only disappointed 
hopes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. COTTON. 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There is_ great 
merit in the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

I believe ic has the merit of making 
interference by the Federal Government 
about as difficult as it could be. I think 
it is good. I find that in the State of 
Wisconsin and elsewhere people are con- 
cerned about the prospect of Federal 
interference. My mail indicates that 
their overwhelming concern is that there 
might be Federal dictation in the field of 
education. 

I think the amendment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire meets the objection 
and meets it very well. 

However, I feel that the last point 
raised by the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cooper] has very great merit, and 
for that reason I am reluctant to vote 
for the amendment of the Senator from 
New Hampshire. I do feel that if we 
are going to have Federal aid to educa- 
tion, it should be given on the basis of 
need. ‘Therefore, I invite the Senator 
from New Hampshire, if he would do so, 
to give some consideration to an amend- 
ment which I shall offer later and which 
attempts to solve the problem. It may 
not have precisely the same force as the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. It attempts to solve the 
problem by returning part of the income 
tax to the State, but in varying percent- 
ages, so we would keep alive the dis- 
tribution basis that is in the bill. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin, and I certainly will con- 
sider his amendment. 

I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield 
for a question, or does he wish to yield 
the floor? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am seek- 
ing the floor. 

Mr. COTTON. I am sorry; I do not 
wish to hold the floor, if the Senator 
wishes to make extended remarks. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I do not 
expect to speak very long. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I think 
in fairness I should yield the floor. I 
should like to yield to the Senator from 
Iowa, but I think I ought to yield the 
floor and let the Chair make such recog- 
nition as the Chair desires to make. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in view 
of the excellent explanation of the 
amendment by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, there is not a great deal to 
be offered in addition. But I should like 
to point out a few misgivings I have 
about the bill and a few of the benefits, 
as I see them, with respect to the amend- 
ment. As the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire pointed out, the amendment would 
eliminate the problem relating to Fed- 
eral control. It would eliminate the con- 
troversy over private schools. It would 
eliminate the controversy over the segre- 
gation issue. Moreover, it would not be 
subject to the same criticism as the in- 
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come tax approach, which was contained 
in the amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. BtLaktey], 
which we debated yesterday. 

The remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], in 
which he cited or quoted from a state- 
ment by the late Senator Taft regarding 
the nonrelationship between the income 
tax and the particular State in which 
it is paid, were very persuasive. Those 
remarks, however, do not apply with re- 
spect to the cigarette tax. The purchase 
of cigarettes has a direct relationship 
with the State in which purchased. 

I must say that I think all of us are 
familiar with the fact that down through 
the last few years the problem of State 
financing has become increasingly acute. 
If the Federal Government had not lit- 
erally usurped from the States the vari- 
ous sources of raising revenue, and if the 
States had, for example, the entire in- 
come from cigarette tax, if the Federal 
Government had never gotten into the 
cigarette tax field, I venture a guess 
that we would not be confronted with 
Federal aid problems today. 

For example, in my own State of Iowa 
the problem of increasing revenue to 
meet the requirements of the State for 
education has become a political prob- 
lem. When the Iowa State Legislature 
increased the sales tax to 2% percent, 
the result was the election of a Demo- 
cratic Governor. It is a highly contro- 
versial and political problem. 

It seems to me that the best solution 
of all would be to return to the States 
certain revenue-raising measures, such 
as some of the Federal excise taxes. The 
reason I support the amendment is that 
it comes about as close to doing this as 
any measure pending before the Senate 
that I know of. The only problem I have 
with the amendment is that there is a 
real need, and I am not convinced that 
the amendment offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
will satisfy that need by providing a suf- 
ficient increase in the amount of money 
the States require for education pur- 
poses. 

I have analyzed the amount of money 
which would go to each State under the 
amendment as presently offered, and the 
total comes to approximately $455 mil- 
lion. If instead of using 25 percent of 
the Federal cigarette tax we would use 
37% percent, or 3 cents instead of 2 cents 
of the Federal cigarette tax on each 
package of cigarettes, the result would 
amount to $682 million, which would 
come pretty close to the $766 million 
proposed originally by the administra- 
tion in the Federal-aid-to-education pro- 
posal. It is a little further short of the 
$850 million proposed in the committee 
bill, but it still is pretty near the esti- 
mate which has been deemed to be the 
area of overall need today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp a list of 
the States and the amounts they would 
receive if 3 cents, rather than 2 cents, of 
the Federal tax on each package of cig- 
arettes, were returned to the States 
under the amendment. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Preliminary estimate of annual receipts per 
State if 3 cents of the Federal taz on each 
package of cigarettes were returned to 
States, as by Senator Cotton’s 
amendment to S. 1021, as amended by 
Senator Miller’s amendment 


{In millions] 

State: Receipts 
I ee eee Se $8. 40 
Bin oats SS 3282 0.75 
Oia 5 hi, SS Os 5. 40 
eieiaeiese Joe Us. 2k. 4.50 
Calisenmitiosiscs cigs ci ce ot sn - 66. 00 
ee ee eee Se 6. 00 
i 12. 00 
ee a Sa 2.10 
reer Re ere soe 16.50 
CORSO OOP iS 12. 75 
Mawel. DG A082 iG 2 Liss 1.65 
Beehen ns 261240 o6l).2c605 beacuse 2.10 
NR 26, 065 6us eS ah aidi Se-ms 52.50 
ae tlh ccna cnegathn cee 18. 00 
lati ine teatime aie 9,30 
emis Eanes It ee teal ot 7.05 
etal aera cee nee ace oe 12. 60 
Rape St oS ke 10. 80 
eee i. 2 aL i. 4.20 
Moaryinnd..... 73605 iol i aie 12. 00 
Massachusetts..................- 21.15 
ict eeinieninitel dun > erent 28. 65 
it i ne 12. 45 
ae recite oe 6. 00 

et Re tg lag A 17. 85 
DS oe ot te LS 2.40 
IR, tin Scbha eked Sarks Seken odie 4. 65 
5a ls 321i ul 1.73 
New Hampshire-_-__--~-----.----- 4. 50 
a RE SE See a 26.70 
a I NE 3. 00 
a ee ean 75.00 
rn on ae 14. 25 
North Dakota___.._....-----_--- 1.95 
et a as 2 Se BL 39. 00 
Cleon ore Sook 9.00 
GOR artis seeis-sK6-sicuis- 6. 75 
Pennsylvania... ...-~..i-...«...- 34. 50 
OS ee 3.15 
cent esieeencneeier 7.50 
NE a Ai cats cneempnes acto aoge 2.10 
ER Solent cats aoncin eee 11. 55 
OD Se db etd: SEES e 83. 00 
WO acs ae. 1.87 
Warmer rs ccs dais ob 1.65 
Wins scien sek 5 cj ee cgace 12. 30 
iii ts a8 ss pcih ees oan! 9.90 
POU EI, bait wacakinnscnas 6.15 
i i i ebbing < 13. 80 
Ww hated et hitesint 2 ton cs 1.50 
District of Columbia______.___-___ 3.75 

GMD iss ose cos eo rt 682.35 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there 
are a couple of things about the admin- 
istration bill which concern me very 
much. The first is that this is a bill 
which provides for a 3-year appropria- 
tion. What is going to happen after 3 
years? I can visualize school districts 
throughout the United States setting up 
their budgets for construction, for teach- 
ers’ salaries, for new teachers, for special 
projects, on the basis of the bill. At the 
end of 3 years, if this money is not con- 
tinued, those school district budgets 
will literally be wrecked. 

The virtue of the amendment offered 
by the Senator from New Hampshire is 
that while this is something that can 
be ter 1 year, the chance of its 
being cut off after 1 year is very remote. 
In other words, it is a continuing prop- 
osition. That was the virtue of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BLaKiey! yesterday. It en- 
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visages a permanent policy. The pres- 
ent administration bill and the commit- 
tee bill are a 3-year deal, after which 
we do not know where we are going. 
School budgets will not be firmed up 
very well unless they are firmed up on 
the basis of continuing assurance that 
these annual appropriations are going to 
be made. 

Another thing that bothers me about 
the bill is that the logical result of pro- 
viding 3-year appropriations for Federal 
aid, which would include teachers’ sal- 
aries, will be that a couple of years 
from now someone will come along and 
say that we need Federal aid to help 
pay salaries of employees of State 
mental hospitals. It has been my ex- 
perience that this is an area of need 
which is perhaps even greater than the 
education field. 

After we take care of that matter, 
the next step is going to be Federal aid 
for the payment of salaries of State col- 
lege employees. Where will we eventu- 
ally stop? Will we next go to Federal 
aid in the payment of adequate salaries 
to State legislators and Governors? 

If we carry this type of legislation 
to its logical extreme, the day will come 
when the States will be nothing but 
political subdivisions of the Federal 
Government instead of sovereign States. 

Another thing that concerns me is 
that the proponents of the legislation 
say that the main purpose or the main 
idea behind it is equalization. I sug- 
gest that if that is the main purpose 
behind it, inevitably it will lead to Fed- 
eral control. No matter how much 
money we appropriate, unless standards 
are set on the local level, we are not 
going to have equalization. I have 
argued this point on the State level 
many times. No matter how much 
money we send out to the various school 
districts, on a theoretical formula basis 
for the purpose of equalization, unless 
we have standards, we are not going to 
have equalization in fact. That is why 
so many people fear ultimate Federal 
control from this type of legislation. I 
know there are some people who will 
say, ‘We want Federal control. What 
is wrong with it if it is going to pro- 
vide standards that will lead to equali- 
zation?” 

The Senate must make up its mind 
which way it is going. Either we want 
no Federal control and recognize that 
we are not going to have equalization 
in fact, or we want Federal control so 
that we will have equalization in fact. 
We cannot have both at the same time. 

Another virtue of the amendment is 
that it will return to the people in each 
State their own tax money. I am not 
convinced that the time is ripe for us 
to equalize the taxload among all the 
States. We always have inequities as 
between the various States. It is in- 
evitable because of the physical and local 
situations in which the States find them- 
selves. If our objective is to equalize 
taxes we might just as well pursue this 
to its logical conclusion and eliminate 
the identity of States and have one big 
Federal empire. I do not think that. was 
the intention of the Founding Fathers, 
and I certainly trust it is not the ob- 
jective of the Members of the Senate. 
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However, that is the logical result if 
we pursue this line of legislation down 
through the next few years. 

Mr. President, I trust the Senator 
from New Hampshire has had an op- 
portunity to look at the chart to deter- 
mine the results if we change the figure 
from 2 to 3 cents per package of ciga- 
rettes, and I ask him if he has any 
objection to an amendment, to bring 
this more in line with the overall total 
of the administration bill and the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I should 
like to address a parliamentary inquiry 
to the Chair. The Senator from Iowa 
has requested that I accept an amend- 
ment tomy amendment. Having offered 
the amendment, under the rule can I 
accept the amendment to my amend- 
ment, or must it be voted on by the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays having been ordered, it 
requires unanimous consent. 

Mr. COTTON. I feel that the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Iowa is a 
justifiable suggestion. I believe it 
brings the substitute more in line with 
the amount under the committee bill. 
I therefore ask unanimous consent that 
my amendment be amended in accord- 
ance with the request of the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I send the amendment 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. May we have my 
amendment read? 

The L&GISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 
16, it is proposed to change the figure 
am? to “37.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

PROPOSED UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO 
LIMIT DEBATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this time to present a unan- 
imous-consent request. I believe I shall 
have to read it, because I am not at all 
sure that the clerk, despite his great 
ability, would be able to decipher what 
I am about to say. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
reads as follows: 


Ordered, That, effective on Monday, May 
22, 1961, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1021), to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for edu- 
cation, debate on any amendment, except (1) 
on the so-called Javits-Cooper amendment, 
on the distribution of funds, (2) the amend- 
ment on parochial and private schools, (3) 
the amendment eliminating teachers’ sal- 
aries, (4) the Talmadge amendment, (5) the 
Goldwater substitute amendment, (6) the 
Prouty amendment, and (7) the Case of 
South Dakota amendment—on each of which 
amendments there will be 4 hours of de- 
bate—motion, or appeal, except a motion to 
lay on the table, shall be limited to 2 
hours—that would be on other amendments 
or motions or appeals—to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of any such 
amendment or motion and the majority 
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leader: Provided, That in the event the ma- 
jority leader is in favor of any such amend- 
ment or motion, the time in opposition there- 
to shall be controlled by the minority leader 
or some Senator designated by him: Pro- 
vided further, That no amendment that is 
not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 12 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. President, the distinguished mi- 
nority leader and I have endeavored to 
touch all bases and to contact all in- 
terested Senators. On that basis, we 
offer the unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have discussed the 
proposal with the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and also with another 
member of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [{Mr. 
Javits]. I have discussed it with the 
distinguished Senator from ‘Vermont 
{Mr. Provury] and the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota {Mr. Casr}. 
The distinguished majority leader and 
I had a discussion of the question with 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Tatmapce! this noon. So I think 
every major amendment has been 
covered. I believe we have concurrency 
from every Senator concerned. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I can 
well understand that there was no 
touching base with the junior Senator 
from New York. There was no reason 
why there should have been. 

However, I shall send to the desk this 
afternoon, when I can get appropriate 
recognition, an amendment which may 
well have a bearing on what happens 
when the Talmadge amendment is con- 
sidered. The amendment will certainly 
be offered if the Talmadge amendment 
is agreed to; and it may be offered in 
any event. 

Without attempting to labor the point, 
I should like to point out that the amend- 
ment is designed to make certain that 
there will be a right to test in court the 
results which would come from turning 
over Federal funds to the various States 
for educational purposes. I request that 
the amendment, in the event it is offered, 
be subject to the same 4-hour limitation 
as is proposed to be applied to the other 
amendments. If that request is agreed 
to, I will have no objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
minority leader and I would have 
touched base with the junior Senator 
from New York had we known of his 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no objection 
to that request, because I have been 
thinking along the same line as the 
Senator from New York. However, I 
was content to include it within the 
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2-hour limit in the proposal. I shall not 
offer it if the Senator from New York 
offers it. Then, of course, it can be in- 
cluded among the amendments for which 
4 hours each have been allotted. 

Mr. KEATING. In explanation, I 
should say that I believe the amendment 
I shall submit differs substantially from 
the one which the distinguished minor- 
ity leader may possibly offer. However, 
I should appreciate it if the amendment 
were included in the 4-hour limitation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is perfectly 
acceptable. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
agreeable to the request. I am happy 
that my colleague, the Senator from New 
York, has been accommodated similarly 
with respect to his proposed amendment. 

I noted that in the reading of amend- 
ments for which 4 hours each have been 
allotted, the names of Senators were not 
stated with respect to two or three 
amendments. It seems to me that that 
creates a difficulty. There might be more 
than one Senator who wishes to offer 
that type of amendment. If the mov- 
ant understand that they may be cov- 
ering similar amendments in the 4-hour 
limitations, that is agreeable to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I did include it by 
name; and I simply referred to the re- 
distribution amendment as the Javits- 
Cooper amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct; but 
other amendments were mentioned 
which bore no names. One was desig- 
nated simply as the parochial school 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; but everyone 
knows who intends to offer the parochial 
school amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. So it is the intention 
of the movants that that amount of time 
shall apply to all amendments of that 
character. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
some amendments have already been of- 
fered, including the pending amendment 
and the Blakley amendment, acted up- 
on yesterday, which relate to the use 
of certain tax receipts as a yardstick. I 
hope that the interpretation suggested 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
York will not foreclose the offering of 
additional] amendments which may use 
tax receipts as a yardstick. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. These designa- 
tions are for identification purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Some of the amend- 
ments bear the names of Senators, and 
some do not. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I noted that the proposed 
unanimous-consent request as presented 
would exclude nongermane amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is the usual 
procedure. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
the usual procedure, and it is included, 
in many instances, for the purpose of 
excluding amendments which deal with 
the question of segregation and related 
subjects. In this instance, I assume 
that amendments concerned with the 
school problem would be germane, even 
though they relate to segregation or non- 
segregation. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I should think so. 
That question would be for the Parlia- 
mentarian to decide. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have a further inquiry along this 
line, but perhaps we should first have 
some advice from the Chair on that ques- 
tion at this point. Would the exclusion 
of the customary requirement that the 
amendment be germane prevent the of- 
fering of an amendment dealing with the 
subject of segregation or nonsegregation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair rules that there must be something 
in the bill dealing with the subject of 
segregation before such an amendment 
could become germane. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
statement of the Chair will offer little 
comfort to some Senators who have 
amendments in mind. Pursuing that 
question one step further, would an 
amendment which seeks to amend the 
revenue laws be germane, provided that 
amendment related in some way to aid 
to education or appropriations for aid to 
education? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
ruling, the Chair would like to see the 
amendment and the context of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
examined an amendment which possibly 
will be offered by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. GorpwarTer]. 
Certainly it proposes to amend the reve- 
nue laws as such. 

In view of the history of the debate, 
and in keeping with the intent of the 
majority leader and the minority leader, 
the amendment proposed to be offered 
by the Senator from Arizona would need 
to be considered, but it distinctly and 
directly amends the revenue laws. 
Would it be germane? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is any question about the parlia- 
mentary inquiry raised by the Senator 
from South Dakota, I ask unanimous 
consent that the amendment be consid- 
ered germane. I think it is germane 
anyway. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have a 
reservation concerning the ruling of the 
Chair, if I understood the Chair cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So do I. 

Mr. President, to pin this down to 
what I think is the basic problem before 
the Senate, the bill deals with a program 
of Federal financial assistance for edu- 
cation. It is my judgment that any 
amendment which seeks to withhold 
those funds is germane; any amendment 
which extends those funds is germane; 
any amendment which places a limita- 
tion on those funds is germane. 

Mr. BUSH. Or any amendment in- 
volving the use of those funds—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Any such amend- 
ment would be germane. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As has been in- 
dicated by an amendment previously 
offered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On the diversion of 
other funds, or cigarette or other excise 
taxes or income taxes, whether from in- 
come or not, if they have a Federal 
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character and are designed for educa- 
tional purposes, they come within the 
general broad concept; and if there is no 
provision in the bill that can be appro- 
priately amended, they can always be 
offered as new sections, or as substitutes 
for the entire bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, having raised the question of 
germaneness, I point out that I think it 
would be most unfortunate for the prac- 
tice of the Senate if, by a sort of gentle- 
man’s agreement, we were to waive what 
is meant by “germaneness.” If we dis- 
cuss the question briefly and venture 
opinions as to how the Chair will rule 
on the question of germaneness, we May 
be committing the Senate to a looseness 
in the definition of “germaneness” 
which would be most unfortunate down 
through the years. 

It seems to me that the sounder prac- 
tice in this instance would be to submit 
the order without the germaneness 
clause, having in mind that it could be 
resurrected at any time later, and the 
order amended; but to include in the 
proposed unmanimous-consent agreement 
the provision that amendments must be 
germane, and then to say that we are 
going to permit anything that uses the 
word “education,” even though it would 
amend the revenue laws, is a practice 
that would plague the Senate for years 
to come. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to propound a further parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Assuming that the 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
were offered without the so-called ger- 
maneness clause, could it be resurrected 
and inserted in the unanimous-consent 
agreement without further unanimous 
consent at some subsequent time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It could 
not be. Unless it were included in the 
first. unanimous-consent request, it 
would require subsequent unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So if subsequently 
we were to add the germaneness clause, 
it would require unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Chair repeat the rul- 
ing he gave with respect to the first 
question I asked, relative to questions 
of segregation and nonsegregation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will recognize the Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. Morse |—— 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. Is it not possible for the 
Chair to order the Official Reporter to 
read the reply of the Chair to the in- 
quiry of the Senator from South Dakota, 
so that Senators may know exactly what 
the Chair said on that subject? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the 
Official Reporter can read the question 
and the answer. 

Mr. BUSH. I ask unanimous consent 
that he do so, in order that we may 
hear it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senator from South 
Dakota is not seeking to obstruct the 
orderly business of the Senate; and in 
raising this question, I am not seeking 
to cause trouble or throw any gravel on 
the road. However, I believe it should 
be stated that if the order is agreed to 
as it now stands, the Senator from 
South Dakota will raise the question of 
germaneness on any amendment offered 
which he thinks constitutes a valid test 
of what is and what is not germane. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is any Sen- 
ator’s privilege. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, if certain amendments which 
I have heard discussed are offered, even 
though they may be among those which 
are mentioned; I shall raise the ques- 
tion of germaneness. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
I may reply to the Senator from South 
Dakota, that would be something for 
the Chair to render a final decision 
upon; and any Senator may raise the 
question at any time he desires. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
opens the opportunity for an appeal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Official 
Reporter is present, and can read the 
question and the reply of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
porter will read. 

The Official Reporter, Mr. Francis J. 
Attisz, read as follows: 

Mr. Case of South Dakota. Mr. President, 
I have a further inquiry along this line, but 
perhaps we should first have some advice 
from the Chair on that question at this 
point. Would the exclusion of the custom- 
ary requirement that the amendment be 
germane prevent the offering of an amend- 
ment dealing with the subject of segrega- 
tion or nonsegregation? 

The Prestpinc Orricer. The Chair rules 
that there must be something in the bill 
dealing with the subject of segregation be- 
fore such an amendment could become ger- 
mane. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, is there anything in the bill 
that deals with the subject of segrega- 
tion? 

Mr. BUSH. That is the point. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. MORSE. In my opinion the bill 
from the very beginning involved the 
question of segregation. Before our 
committee there was a discussion of the 
subject. One witness, representing the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, testified in sup- 
port of the Powell amendment. I made 
it very clear to him that I would oppose 
such an amendment. 

In my opinion such an amendment 
would have the effect of defeating the 
bill in the Senate. I thought it had no 
place in an education bill. I thought 
that if people were interested in chang- 
ing the civil rights laws they should 
change them in connection with civil 
rights legislation, and not in connec- 
tion with education legislation. 
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Let me say to the majority leader that 
I am perfectly willing to accept a unani- 
mous consent agreement with the pro- 
vision in regard to germaneness left out. 
I will say to my southern friends that 
if there is any attempt to add the Pow- 
ell amendment to the bill, I will do 
everything I can to see that it is de- 
feated. 

In my judgment we would over- 
whelmingly defeat it, because I think 
there has crystallized in the Senate the 
recognition that we should pass a public 
school bill, without any crippling amend- 
ment added to it, which the Powell 
amendment would be. 

So far as I am concerned, if such an 
amendment should be adopted—and 
that is unthinkable—I myself would 
move to recommit the bill to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, what the Senator from Ore- 
gon has said justifies the inquiry. He 
said that the question was dealt with 
in the hearings, and that it was decided 
to keep such a provision out of the bill. 
So, on his testimony, there is nothing 
in the bill which deals with segrega- 
tion or nonsegregation; and under the 
ruling of the Chair, any amendment per- 
taining thereto would be ruled to be non- 
germane. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest, as a way of settling the dilemma, 
including in the order the following: 

That germaneness, for the purpose of this 
order, shall be deemed to include: Limita- 
tions on the expenditures or disbursements 
of such expenditures, or the means for rais- 
ing the contemplated appropriations, or the 
source thereof, or any constitutional prin- 
ciples involved therein. 


That would cover any conceivable 
amendment any Senator has discussed 
on the floor, without at the same time 
abandoning the principle for which the 
majority leader contends, namely, that 
@ unanimous-consent agreement should 
have in it some reference to germane- 
ness. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
appreciate what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York has just proposed, 
but it covers the rainbow, and goes a 
little beyond. 

I had hoped that, as a result of the 
colloquy this afternoon, we would con- 
tinue to adhere to the present language, 
which is strengthened by custom, tradi- 
tion, and precept, and has served us 
well. It covers all types of legislation, 
which, in itself, I believe, would cover 
the questions raised by both the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Case], 
and other Senators. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. KEATING. Would it be proper 
at this time, in order to determine what 
position to take on the unanimous-con- 
sent request, to send to the desk a pro- 
posed amendment and inquire whether, 
in fact, it would be germane to the bill? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I object. I demand the regular 
order. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I object. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, I will not agree to 
it until there is some definition of the 
question before us. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What question? 

Mr. BUSH. The question of ger- 
maneness. The Senator from New York 
has made a proposal to be included with- 
in the unanimous-consent agreement, 
respecting the question of germaneness. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, I have requested that the usual, 
traditional procedure be followed, which 
covers all types of legislation and which, 
until this afternoon, has never been ques- 
tioned in this body. On the basis of the 
colloquy carried on by the Senator from 
South Dakota and other Senators, this is 
a wide-ranging bill and it would take 
something away out in left field to be 
ruled ungermane. 

Mr. BUSH. But we have a ruling 
from the Chair that an amendment per- 
taining to civil rights would not be ger- 
mane. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
spectively make the point that all of this 
discussion is out of order. The Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lona], as I under- 
stood him, invoked the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. KEATING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 15 
months ago I stood in this Chamber and 
spoke in support of legislation to pro- 
vide Federal assistance to the State for 
school construction and_ teachers’ 
salaries. 

The need then was great, and it was 
unmet—through no default by this body. 
Today, the need is greater, if anything, 
and it must be met. 

A sound educational system has tradi- 
tionally provided the underpinnings of 
our democratic processes and free in- 
stitutions. Today, its importance is 
critical: It may be the key to survival. 

With such a system, progress knows no 
limits; man’s curiosity is aroused and he 
probes and questions and discovers, and 
his discoveries he shares for the benefit 
of all. Without it, there is decay and 
degeneration, and ultimately, we can be 
sure, national collapse. 

Nowadays it is fashionable to speak of 
all expenditures of public as well as pri- 
vate funds in terms of investment. We 
ask whether this expenditure or that, 
this investment or that, will bear a rea- 
sonable return. 

I suggest that our National Govern- 
ment can make no better investment in 
our Nation’s future security and well- 
being than by guaranteeing our children 
an education second to none. 

As we consider the legislation now be- 
fore us, many viewpoints will be ex- 
pressed; many arguments for and against 
will be advanced. In one important area, 
however, I believe there will be broad 
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agreement: that is, that we are short of 
classrooms, and our. teachers are under- 
paid—and the situation seems to be get- 
ting worse instead of better. 

I think it will also be generally con- 
ceded that many of our States and local 
communities, principally the least 
wealthy, have reached the limit of their 
taxing capacity for education. 

Let me illustrate: Under this bill, an 
estimated $23,526,845 would be made 
available to my State of Tennessee dur- 
ing the 1962 fiscal year. This amounts 
to $25.30 per school-age child between 
5 and 17 years of age. 

Were Tennessee to raise this money 
within its borders, it would be necessary 
to increase the property tax rate in each 
county by more than 25 percent. 

Well, one may ask, Why not raise 
property taxes? The answer is plain. 
Of Tennessee’s 95 counties, 66—or more 
than two-thirds of the total—have al- 
ready felt compelled to increase prop- 
erty tax rates during the past 2 years; 
16 have increased rates twice during 
this period. Moreover, all large and 
many small municipalities have raised 
property tax rates. Few local jurisdic- 
tions, if any, feel they can go higher at 
this time. And yet the need is now. 

Under this bill, Tennessee would re- 
ceive almost three times as much money 
per child as the wealthiest States, and 
its ratio of benefits received to Federal 
taxes paid would be almost 2'4 to 1. 

Before anyone suggests that this may 
be unfair, let him consider these two 
points: First, Tennessee has a per 
capita income which is only about two- 
thirds of the national average, so it is 
only natural that Tennesseans pay less 
per person in Federal taxes than the 
average for all States. I am confident 
that a similar condition exists in other 
less wealthy States. 

Second, by the very reason of its low- 
income condition, Tennessee has been 
plagued with outmigration of thousands 
of its talented young people seeking 
greater economic opportunities—young 
people whose education has been fi- 
nanced by Tennessee. Thus, the States 
to which they migrate become the bene- 
ficiaries of talents which have been de- 
veloped at no cost to themselves. 

But in a larger sense, can we con- 
scientiously say to any child that he 
should be denied the opportunity for a 
public education equal to that of another 
child simply because he happens to live 
in a less afluent community? 

It will be argued that the legislation 
before us represents a radical invasion 
by the Federal Government into a field 
of responsibility heretofore held solely 
by the States and local communities. 

The fact is that since 1785 Congress 
has passed more than 160 different Fed- 
eral aid-to-education laws involving pub- 
lic land grants, vocational education, 
school lunches, veterans’ education, im- 
pacted areas, rural libraries, exceptional 
children, defense education, and inter- 
national student exchange programs. 

It will be argued that, by virtue of its 
financial contribution under this bill, 
the Federal Government will seek to 
pce education at the State and local 
leve 
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The fact is that the Government has 
appropriated millions of dollars in aid 
to education over the years without ever 
usurping State and local authority over 
what may or may not be taught. More- 
over, an express prohibition. against 
Federal control has been written into this 
bill, just as it was written into the bill 
passed by the Senate last year. 

It will be argued that it is cheaper to 
collect dollars at the State and local level 
to meet our current needs in education 
than to have the Federal Government 
collect them, bring them to Washington, 
and then redistribute them to State and 
local school authorities. 

Just the opposite is true. Studies 
have shown that, on the whole, State 
taxes are more than twice as expensive 
to collect and local taxes are from 5 to 
10 times as expensive to collect as Fed- 
eral taxes. 

And it will be argued that most 
Americans and those State and local 
officials most directly responsible for ed- 
ucation are opposed to Federal aid. 

As long as 4 years ago, a Gallup poll 
showed that a vas: majority of Ameri- 
cans—representing every political per- 
suasion, every section of the country, 
Protestants and Catholics alike—want 
the Federal Government to provide funds 
for the support of education. 

In my own State, there is virtually 
unanimous sentiment for such aid. On 
January 20 of this year, the Governor 
of Tennessee, the Honorable Bufford 
Ellington; the State commissioner of 
education, the Honorable Joe Morgan; 
and officials of the Tennessee Education 
Association, the Tennessee Municipal 
League, the Tennessee School Boards 
Association, the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the Tennes- 
see County Services Association—all 
signed a staternaent urging such assist- 
ance. 

The urgency which they feel is 
summed up in one concluding sentence 
of this document: 

The State and local government leaders 
are facing financial problems to which, in 
the absence of Federal assistance, there seem 
to be no solutions. It is time for Ten- 
nesseans to unite in support of better educa- 
tion through locally controlled Federal aid, 
and to make this unified support unmis- 
takably clear to those who can be instru- 
mental in providing it. 


This, Mr. President, is no statement 
of abdication of State and local respon- 
sibility for education. Rather, it is a 
reaffirmation of such responsibility to- 
gether with a recognition that State and 
local communities cannot continue to 
meet it without Federal assistance. 

I sincerely hope that this body and the 
House of Representatives will heed this 
call for help and respond to it in full 
measure. This time—fortunately for the 
sake of our children and our Nation’s 
welfare—we have the full support of the 
President. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I believe 
the Federal Government should provide 
financial support for education in cases 
of demonstrated need, and when such 
assistance is clearly in the national in- 
terest. 

In my judgment, it is in the national 
interest to provide every child in the 
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United States, no matter in which State 
he happens to be born or what may be 
his race or religion, an equal opportunity 
to obtain a basic education. 

The responsibility for giving children 
this opportunity rests, first, upon the 
local community, and next upon the 
State. Only if these two units of gov- 
ernment, acting together, cannot provide 
sufficient resources and the environment 
for a good educational system does it be- 
come in the national interest for the 
Federal Government to supplement their 
efforts. 

Consistent with the standards of need 
and national interest, I have supported 
aid for education bills many times dur- 
ing my service in the Senate. I have 
voted for expanded funds for research, 
for college housing loans, and for the 
National Defense Education Act— 
NDEA—including its provisions for as- 
sistance to elementary and secondary 
schools and teachers. In the present 
session, I have introduced bills to extend 
and improve the NDEA, to add a new 
title proviuing competitive college 
scholarships under the NDEA, and to 
continue the college housing program. 

The Republican platform of 1960 
pledged Federal support to the primary 
and secondary schools “by a program of 
Federal aid for school construction— 
pacing it to the real needs of individual 
districts in States and territories, and 
requiring State approval and participa- 
tion.” 

I have supported school construction 
bills meeting this standard of need in the 
past, and would vote for a similar bill 
designed to accelerate the process of 
eliminating the classroom shortage, even 
though the evidence indicates that State 
and local efforts toward this end have 
exceeded previous expectations. 

I cite these facts to demonstrate that 
it was as one actively friendly to educa- 
tion that I began my consideration of the 
administration’s bill, now before the 
Senate. 

But S. 1021, as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
meets neither of the essential tests of 
demonstrated need and national interest. 

Instead of confining Federal assistance 
to the areas of real need—the dozen or 
so States in which income is substan- 
tially below the national average—S. 
1021 proposes to scatter Federal dollars 
broadside throughout the country. It is 
a “pork-barrel” bill, with a political pay- 
off for everybody, whether or not need 
exists. 

It is a bill which departs from the rec- 
ommendations of President Kennedy. 
Not only has the committee radically 
revised the formula for allocation of 
funds, compounding the inequities in 
this respect which already existed in 
the administration’s bill, but it has added 
$250 million to the total cost. 

We have heard eloquent statements 
from our President, calling upon the 
American people for sacrifices because 
of the serious times in which we live. 
And the times ere serious. This Nation 
faces grave dangers. 

Only recently, the Senate Committee 
on Armed Services, of which I am a 
member, recommended that we add $500 
million to the defense budget for bomb- 
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ers for the Strategic Air Command, and 
the Senate approved. We face the addi- 
tion of another $600 million to next 
year’s budget to accelerate the space 
program. 

These additions will further unbalance 
a budget which already was showing a 
deficit, on a cash basis, of more than $4 
billion in the fiscal year which begins 
on July 1. With recovery now well 
underway and record levels of gross na- 
tional product, production, and income 
predicted for the next fiscal year, such a 
deficit can only produce serious inflation- 
ary pressures and add to the dangerous 
balance of payments problem we face. 

Yet, under these circumstances, the 
committee proposes that we embark on 
a $2.55 billion program which will add 
still more to the projected deficit—more 
than had been already planned by the 
President. 

Does this bill meet the test which 
President Kennedy asked the American 
people to give themselves in his in- 
augural address, when he said: 

Ask not what your country can do for 
you: Ask what you can do for your country. 


I submit that a “pork-barrel” educa- 
tional bill, with something in it for every- 
body instead of confining assistance to 
areas where real need exists and in 
which Federal aid would serve a genu- 
ine national interest, hardly meets that 
test. On the contrary, it is a reflection 
of the “business-as-usual, politics-as- 
usual” attitude which afflicts this coun- 
try, and especially this, the Nation’s 
Capital. 

If the President wants the people to 
make sacrifices—and I agree with him 
that some sacrifices will be needed if we 
are to meet successfully the challenges 
we face in the world—then let him tell 
us what he wants us to do. 

In my judgment, a pork-barrel ap- 
proach to the Nation’s educational prob- 
lem, such as is adopted in S. 1021, is pre- 
cisely what we should not do. 

Instead, we should be limiting new 
Federal spending to defense and other 
national needs of highest priority. We 
should eliminate waste and unnecessary 
spending, bring the budget into balance 
as quickly as possible, now that the reces- 
sion is over, and move at once for com- 
prehensive tax reform, instead of post- 
poning that task into the future. 

S. 1021 is grossly discriminatory—dis- 
eriminatory both in its allocation of more 
than $2.5 billion of Federal funds among 
the States over a 3-year period, and dis- 
criminatory because it imposes a burden 
upon millions of citizens whose children 
can derive no benefit from it. 

The bill is intolerably unfair to the 
people of Connecticut. As initially in- 
troduced, S. 1021 proposed to allocate 
$20,865,000 to my State, while our share 
of the total cost of the 3-year program 
was an estimated $49,860,000. Under 
this formula, each dollar of so-called 
Federal aid would cost Connecticut 
taxpayers $2.38. 

This was bad enough, but the com- 
mittee has added insult to injury. The 
proposed allocation to Connecticut has 
been reduced to $15,646,620, while our 
estimated tax payments have increased 
to $55,335,000. The cost to Connecticut 
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taxpayers for each Federal dollar has 

been increased to $3.54. 

This represents a new high in discrim- 
ination against a State which is accus- 
tomed to contributing generously to 
other States of the Union. 

As one of the wealthier States, Con- 
necticut expects to pay much more for 
any Federal aid program than it re- 
ceives in return. The average Federal 
aid dollar we received in fiscal year 
1960 cost our taxpayers $1.83. While we 
recognize our obligation to help our less 
fortunate sister States, the committee’s 
proposal that we almost double our con- 
tribution, paying $3.54 for each $1 we 
receive, is totally unacceptable. 

My State has been the hardest hit by 
the allocation formula which has been 
proposed by the committee’s majority. 
Connecticut’s share of the Federal funds 
in the administration bill has been cut 
by 38 percent, the largest reduction suf- 
fered by any of the 26 States and the 
District of Columbia which have been 
adversely affected by this pork-barrel- 
ing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks an article in the Washington 
Evening Star of Monday, May 15, 1961, 
in which the effect of the committee’s 
change in the allocation formula is ana- 
lyzed under the headlines, “Pork Barrel 
Issue Seen in School Bill Juggling: Sen- 
ators Switch Formula for Grants, Boost 
Cost To Cover Political Angle.” 

The article in the Evening Star raises 
a basic question: “If the Government 
starts handing out money for education, 
will it be distributed on a ‘pork-barrel’ 
basis, or with some relation to need?” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PorK Barre. Issue SEEN IN SCHOOL BILL 
JUGGLING—SENATORS SWITCH FORMULA FOR 
Grants, Boost Cost To Cover POLITICAL 
ANGLE 

(By David S. Broder) 

Why did the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee decide last week to boost 
North Dakota’s share of the aid-to-education 
benefits 13 percent and cut Oklahoma’s share 
17 percent? 

The two States are almost identical in re- 
sources for education; each has about $8,000 
income per public school pupil. Yet the 
committee decided Oklahoma would receive 
$25.70 per pupil and North Dakota $35.97. 
How come? 

The answers to these questions are part of 
the controversy over the merits of rival dis- 
tribution formulas and equalization plans 
that will occupy a large part of the 
debate starting tomorrow in the Senate on 
Federal aid to education. 

It sounds like dull stuff-——and it is certain- 
ly technical—but the example of Oklahoma 
and North Dakota shows what these deci- 
sions can mean in terms of benefits to indi- 
vidual States and the ultimate costs to all 
taxpayers. 

THE BASIC QUESTION 

The basic question is this: If the Govern- 
ment starts handing out money for educa- 
tion, will it be distributed on a “pork 
barrel” basis or with some relation to need? 

Neither North Dakota nor Oklahoma ap- 
pears to have serious current problems in 
education. The official statistics of the 
US. Office of Education show that 91,552. 
teachers across the country were working 
last fall with substandard credentials. 
Oklahoma had none and North Dakota only 
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34. Neither State had any pupils in part- 


time classes. The classroom shortage in 
the two States combined was one-fiftieth of 
the national total and both States planned 
this year to build enough classrooms to 
meet the immediate problem of excess en- 
rollment. 

Opponents of Federal aid might argue 
that these States need no outside help. But 
the backers of Federal assistance are com- 
mitted to the belief that every State has 
or will have problems in education, and, 
therefore, every State should receive money. 


PLANS VARY 


How much? There they begin to differ 
among themselves. Republican advocates 
of a “foundation plan” distribution system 
would give North Dakota 35 cents of every 
$100 in Federal grants; Oklahoma, $1.33. 

The Kennedy administration proposed 
giving North Dakota 47 cents of each $100 
and Oklahoma, $1.79. 

But the Democratic majority of the Sen- 
ate committee handling the bill last week 
rejected both these plans and substituted 
an “equalizing formula” of its own that, 
surprisingly, raised North Dakota’s share to 
53 cents of every $100 and cut Oklahoma’s 
to $1.48. 

Such changes were not uncommon. As a 
result of the committee’s work, some States’ 
shares of the available funds gained up to 
62 percent while others lost up to 38 percent 
of their shares. More States lost than 
gained. 

WHAT DEMOCRATS DID 

What the committee Democrats did was 
this: 

1. Both the administration and the Re- 
publican formulas included “floor” amounts 
per pupil to protect the interests of the 
wealthy States that contribute heavily to the 
Federal Treasury and “bonus payments” to 
provide special assistance to low-income 
States. Under the Republican plan, spon- 
sored by Senators CLirrorp Case of New 
Jersey, Cooper of Kentucky and Javits of 
New York, North Dakota and Oklahoma, with 
nearly identical resources, each would have 
received $20 per public school pupil. The 
administration plan, for similar reasons, 
would have given North Dakota $24.60 per 
pupil and Oklahoma $24.39. But the com- 
mittee Democrats knocked out the “floor” 
and thereby increased the spread in benefits 
between the very rich and the very poor 
States. 

TWO OTHER FORMULAS 


2. Both the administration and the Re- 
publican formulas distributed funds on the 
basis of average daily attendance in public 
schools. As President Kennedy said, “non- 
public-school children are rightfully not 
counted in determining the funds each State 
will receive for its public schools.” But the 
committee Democrats decided to count all 
children of school age, thereby increasing the 
subsidy for States with large numbers of 
private and parochial school pupils or with 
.large numbers of truants. 

3. As these changes worked out, 22 States, 
including North Dakota, gained money, 2 
were unaffected, and 26, including Oklahoma, 
lost money. To deal with this political prob- 
lem, the committee Democrats decided to 
increase the size of the first-year authoriza- 
tion to $850 million from the $666 million 
Mr. Kennedy proposed and the $693 million 
the Republicans recommended. By increas- 
ing the cost in this way, they were able to 
provide dollar increases for all but two States 
over the amounts the President and his 
Budget Bureau advisers had urged. 

RESULT OF FORMULA CHANGE 

As a result of the rejiggering of the for- 
mula by the committee Democrats, 8 of the 
10 lowest income States received a smaller 
Share of the Federal funds than they would 
have under the administration plan. 

Of the 10 States with Democrats on the 
committee, 5 gained increases in their share 
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of the Federal funds and 5 suffered de- 
creases. The net result was that slightly 
more than one-third of the increase over 
the amount recommended by Mr. Kennedy 
for the first year—$62.2 million of $184 mil- 
lion—went to the 10 States with Democrats 
on the committee. 

These are the 22 States whose share of 
the Federal funds would be increased by the 
change from the administration formula to 
the committee Democrats’ formula: 

Alaska, up 62 percent; Rhode Island, 48; 
Wisconsin, 36; Pennsylvania, 28; New Hamp- 
shire, 23; Maryland, 19; Missouri, 18; Louisi- 
ana and Kentucky, 15; Vermont, 14; Texas 
and North Dakota, 13; Michigan and Min- 
nesota, 10; Nebraska, 9; Ohio, 8; Illinois and 
South Dakota, 6; Indiana, Montana and 
South Carolina, 5, and Virginia, 4. 

TWO STATES UNAFFECTED 

Two States—Iowa and Georgia—would be 
unaffected by the change. 

The shares of the Federal funds to 26 
States and the District of Columbia would 
be decreased by the following percentages: 
Oregon, 1 percent; Massachusetts, Colorado 
and Maine, 2; Arkansas, 4; New Mexico, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina and Ala- 
bama, 5; Hawaii, 6; Arizona and Mississippi, 
7; Kansas and Utah, 8; Wyoming and Idaho, 
9; New Jersey and Florida, 10; Washington, 
11; Delaware and Nevada, 12; New York, 15; 
Oklahoma, 17; the District of Columbia, 25; 
California, 31, and Connecticut, 38. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, looking at 
the problem on a national basis, and ex- 
cluding those relatively few States in 
which a case of real need may exist, the 
evidence is clear that the great major- 
ity of the States and local communities 
can provide for their educational systems 
without Federal help. 

S. 1021 restricts the use of all but 10 
percent of the funds provided to the 
States to building classrooms or raising 
teachers’ salaries. 

The statistics concerning the alleged 
“classroom shortage” are highly suspect. 
But if we accept President Kennedy’s 
estimate, in his education message, that 
classroom needs for the 1960-70 period 
will be 600,000, it is apparent that a con- 
tinuation of State and local efforts at 
levels of the immediate past will close 
the gap. According to the Office of Edu- 
cation, a total of 349,300 classrooms were 
built between 1956 and 1961. This repre- 
sents an annual average of 69,680, or al- 
most 10,000 a year more than the year- 
ly average of 60,000 asked for by the 
President. 

As for teachers’ salaries, I think many 
will agree that teachers belong to an un- 
derpaid profession, similar in that re- 
spect to clergymen, social workers, and 
others who devote their lives to serv- 
ice rather than to profit. 

Yet, teachers’ salaries have more than 
kept pace with other working elements 
of the population during the past 30 
years. Between 1929 and 1959, teachers’ 
salaries rose by 106 percent as compared 
to 91 percent for all persons working 
for wages and salaries and only 73 per- 
cent for Federal Government civilian 
employees. 

This evidence concerning the national 
situation was presented to the commit- 
tee. I have not heard these facts dis- 
puted. To me, they do not present a 
showing of need to scatter Federal dol- 
lars broadside over the country. 

Turning now to educational problems 
confronting my own State of Connecti- 
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cut, our general assembly currently is 
considering a substantial increase in 
State aid to the local communities. 

State aid in Connecticut, now at a 
level.of approximately $48 million a year, 
would be increased by annual amounts 
as much as $11.5 million or $15 million 
under proposals under consideration by 
the Connecticut Legislature. 

The people of my State are facing in- 
creases in State taxation, including a 
one-half cent incresse in the sales tax, 
in order to finance this new expenditure 
for education and other State programs. 

On top of this increase in State taxes, 
S. 1021 would make them pay an esti- 
mated $55,335,000 to the Federal Gov- 
ernment over a 3-year period in order 
to receive $15,646,620 for our school sys- 
tems in return—$3.54 for every Federal 
dollar. Each year, Connecticut taxpay- 
ers would contribute more than $13 mil- 
lion to other States. 

And how much assistance will these 
expensive Federal dollars provide in re- 
lation to Connecticut’s total need? 

S. 1021 proposes to allocate $9.26 per 
pupil to Connecticut, the lowest amount 
received by any of the States. Connecti- 
cut’s total expenditures per pupil for 
1960-61 are estimated to be $536.36. 
The proposed Federal contribution of 
$9.26 under S. 1021 is less than 2 per- 
cent of that amount; actually about 
1.7 percent. 

It is apparent that the Federal pay- 
ments to Connecticut proposed in S. 
1021, while extremely expensive to Con- 
necticut taxpayers, amount to only a 
drop in the bucket in relation to the 
total school expenses our State and 
local communities must provide. 

Unless there is a vast expansion in the 
Federal program contemplated by S. 
1021, there will be only token contribu- 
tions to our school systems. And once 
started, a vast expansion in a Federal 
program of this kind is to be expected. 
Proponents of S. 1021 have been frank 
to admit that the bill is merely a start. 
Although the bill is limited to 3 years, the 
program contemplated is unlimited, ex- 
tending into the future as far as one can 
see. 
The present Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, former Gov. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff, of Connecticut, stated this 
candidly in testimony before the House 
committee. 

He was asked by Representative At- 
BERT H. QuiE, Republican, of Minnesota, 
whether he agreed that the 3-year limi- 
tation in the bill does not necessarily 
mean the limitation of the program. 

This was Secretary Ribicoff’s reply: 

If you ask for my personal opinion, sir, I 
do believe if we have a Federal program for 
education it will be a continuing program; 
yes, sir. 


For my part, I cannot view with com- 
placency a continuing program which is 
so discriminatory against the taxpayers 
of my State—a program which for as far 
into the future as one may predict will 
cost them $3.54 for each $1 our Con- 
necticut public schools will receive. And 
@ program which may expand from the 
present $850 million a year proposed in 
S. 1021 to an annual total of $5 billion 
or more. 
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I am proud of the way in which the 
people of my State are meeting their 
educational responsibilities. We can do 
more, and there is bipartisan agreement 
in our State legislature that we should 
do more. 

But if the Federal Government im- 
poses a net drain on our tax resources of 
more than $13 million a year—as is con- 
templated in the program proposed in 
S. 1021—we shall be severely handi- 
capped in our efforts to help ourselves. 

In Connecticut, the classroom short- 
age has all but disappeared, and I am 
advised, on very high authority in our 
State educational system, that State 
building grants will be adequate to meet 
the remaining need. 

Similarly, teachers’ salaries in Con- 
necticut have been substantially im- 
proved. A recent publication, “Survey 
of Teachers’ Salaries, September 1960,” 
edited by Dr. George S. Reuter, Jr., re- 
search director of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, gives the facts. 

Connecticut school systems pay their 
teachers more than the national aver- 
ages, and more than the average sala- 
ries in the entire northeastern region. 

The starting salary for a teacher with 
a bachelor’s degree in the Nation aver- 
ages $4,109, in the northeastern region, 
$4,060, and in Connecticut, $4.410. The 
highest salary a teacher with such a de- 
gree may receive averages $6,029 in the 
Nation, $6,274 in the northeast, and 
$7,009 in Connecticut. 

The averages for the beginning mas- 
ter’s degree are: National, $4,402; north- 
eastern region, $4,292; and Connecticut, 
$4,485. For the ceiling for the master’s 
degree, they are: National, $6,568; 
northeastern region, $6,667; and Con- 
necticut, $7,463. 

The beginning salary for the holder 
of a Ph. D. degree averages $4,931 in the 
Nation, $4,792 in the northeastern re- 
gion, and $4,981 in Connecticut. For the 
ceiling for the doctorate, the averages 
are: National, $7,519; northeastern re- 
gion, $7,413; and Connecticut, $8,204. 

It is apparent that S. 1021 offers little 
to Connecticut in improvement of school 
facilities, or in improvement of teachers’ 
salaries. Yet the funds in the bill are 
restricted to those two uses, except 10 
percent of the total, which is reserved 
for special educational projects. 

So far as classrooms are concerned, I 
repeat I have been informed, on high 
authority in our State educational sys- 
tem, that State building grants will be 
adequate to meet the remaining need. 

Aside from the 10 percent reserved 
in each year of the program for spe- 
cial educational projects the only 
other use to which the Federal funds 
could be put in Connecticut is for 
teachers’ salaries. Deducting the 10 
percent for special projects, leaves 
$4,695,986 for this purpose. Assuming 
the money were to be divided equally 
among the 21,775 teachers, principals 
and supervisors in our public school sys- 
tems, each would receive $215.56. 

I would be happy to see our school 
people receive salary increases in this 
amount. However, I believe that the 
level of school salaries can best be de- 
termined by local boards of education. 
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Moreover, I am certain that whatever 
amounts may be needed to increase 
school salaries in my State can be raised 
more efficiently and by methods less dis- 
criminatory than S. 1021 which pro- 
poses to tax us $3.54 for every Federal 
dollar involved. 

If the more than $13 million annually 
which the Federal Government would 
take from us for other States under S. 
1021 were left in Connecticut, and our 
State legislature decided to raise State 
taxes in an equivalent amount, we could 
use these funds for educational pur- 
poses. If it were decided to use this 
amount for salaries alone, and it were 
equally divided among the 21,775 men 
and women in the professional staffs of 
our schools, it would come to more than 
$590 per person—more than double the 
amount that theoretically could be used 
for this purpose with the expensive 
Federal dollars which would come to the 
State under S. 1021. 

Mr. President, I now comment briefly 
upon the committee’s decision to ex- 
tend Public Laws 815 and 874, which 
otherwise would expire June 30, 1961, 
for 3 years without significant change. 

Unlike the new program proposed in 
S. 1021, these laws are based both on 
need and on the national interest. They 
provide funds, both for construction and 
for operation and maintenance, to school 
districts upon which an extra burden 
has been placed by reason of defense 
installations or other Federal activi- 
ties—the so-called federally impacted 
areas. They are essentially a grant in 
lieu of taxes. 

The Kennedy administration proposed 
to reduce sharply the payments to these 
school districts—payments, in effect, for 
services rendered—under Public Laws 
815 and 874. For Connecticut school dis- 
tricts, the loss of revenue, if the admin- 
istration’s recommendations had been 
adopted, has been conservatively esti- 
mated at more than $750,000 a year in 
the case of Public Law 874 alone. 

I am pleased that the committee has 
decided to extend Public Laws 815 and 
874 without substantial change. If it 
had accepted the administration’s rec- 
ommendations in this respect, it would 
have compounded the injury which 
would be done to my State under S. 1021. 
If these two laws could be considered 
separately on their merits—and they 
undoubtedly would be so considered if 
S. 1021 fails—I would vote for their ex- 
tension. 

I intend to vote for amendments such 
as that which has been proposed by the 

ed senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] and the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kentucky {Mr. 
Cooper], which will provide for a more 
equitable distribution of Federal funds. 
I intend to vote for other amendments 
which nay be offered to counteract pres- 
ent discriminatory features of the bill. 

Additionally, I invite attention to the 
fact that S. 1021 neglects what may be 
the most crucially important problem 
concerning our national education needs. 
It ignores the question of quality of edu- 
cation. Many of our citizens are con- 
vinced that what we need is more edu- 
cation for the money, and that this may 
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be a more pressing need than more 
money for education. 

Iam so convinced myself. I discussed 
this matter last year on the Senate floor 
when another education bill was before 
us, and called attention to a bill which 
had been introduced by the Senator 
from Kentucky {Mr. Cooper] which was 
designed to raise educational standards 
in this country. In brief, the bill pro- 
posed a Presidential Advisory Council 
on Education which, through consulta- 
tion with Governors and State and local 
educational authorities, would seek ways 
of improving curricula, and quality of 
teaching, raising standards of scholar- 
ship expected of students, and other 
means of raising levels of educational 
achievement. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Kentucky {Mr. Cooper] may offer the 
text of his bill as an amendment to S. 
1021. In that event, I will be happy to 
join him as a cosponsor, because I am 
convinced that it would be folly merely 
to provide more money for education 
without seeking to improve its quality. 

Finally, although I shall vote for what 
I consider to be improvements in S. 1021, 
I shall not be able to vote for the bill 
if the tests of demonstrated need and 
national interest continue to be disre- 
garded. If these essential elements of 
an equitable bill continue to be ignored, 
I shall be constrained to vote against S. 
1021 on final passage. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a brief reply to my friend from 
New Hampshire, and then I hope we can 
vote on the Cotton amendment, unless 
other Senators wish to speak on it. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. Some 
of our colleagues would like to have as- 
surance that we shall vote at an early 
hour. Other Senators may wish to dis- 
cuss other features of the bill this eve- 
ning. 

It is my understanding that the ma- 
jority leader does not intend to have any 
vote other than the vote on the Cotton 
amendment tonight. Unless other Sen- 
ators wish to speak on the Cotton 
amendment, I think we ought to close 
debate on it and vote on it, and then 
proceed to consider some other amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota rose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief. I notice my friend from 
South Dakota is on his feet. Does the 
Senator disagree with the pious hope I 
have expressed? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if the Senator will yield, I had in 
mind making some remarks on the 
amendment I have drafted, partly be- 
cause the Senator from New Hampshire 
referred to the possible amendment at 
various points in his speech. I do not 
know how the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire feels about having a vote on his 
amendment tonight. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator expects a 
vote, I am sure. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I shall 
desire some time to present some obser- 
vations in order that those who read 
the Recorp in the morning will have a 
clearer understanding of what my 
amendment seeks to do. 
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Mr. MORSE. All I can say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is that when the 
Senator from New Hampshire came to 
my desk a few moments ago, I told him 
I would be brief in my reply, so that we 
could get a vote as quickly as possible to- 
night. I am sure the Senator was per- 
fectly satisfied with that announcement. 

I say to my friend from South Dakota 
that we have not had a vote on a single 
amendment today. I think we ought to 
agree to have one vote tonight. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from South Dakota is 
a little reluctant to do that, because 
one of the things he expected to do—he 
has his clerk working on the informa- 
tion now—is to ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a table to 
show the number of persons of school 
age in each of the several States and the 
amount that would be apportioned to the 
various States under the formula pro- 
posed in the Cotton amendment, as 
amended by the Miller amendment; the 
amount which would be apportioned to 
the several States under the original ad- 
ministration proposal; the numbers and 
amounts involved under the bill as re- 
ported by the committee; and the 
amounts which would be apportioned to 
the several States under the amendment 
the Senator from South Dakota will 
offer. 

I really think we ought not vote on the 
amendment until we get those compara- 
tive figures clearly before us, to compare 
the returns to the States with the num- 
bers of students and persons of school 
age in the States. I do not know how 
that can be accomplished until the table 
is presented for printing in the Recorp. 

Mr. MORSE. Why cannot the decision 
on that be made in connection with the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota? I understand the problem. 
There is a question as to whether we 
should vote on the Cotton amendment 
tonight. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the stating of the number of pupils in 
each State, compared with the returns 
under the cigarette tax proposal, will 
show the disparity which exists between 
the potential need and the amount which 
would be apportioned to each State. 

Mr. MORSE. What I shall do, then, 
is to make my very brief argument 
against the amendment, in the hope that 
we can obtain action. 

If I may have the attention of the ma- 
jority leader for a moment, I have had a 
colloquy with the Senator from South 
Dakota, who wishes to put some material 
and figures into the Recorp which the 
Senator thinks the Senate ought to have. 
I have told him it is my hope we can have 
a vote on the Cotton amendment tonight. 

I shall make a very brief statement in 
reply to my friend from New Hampshire. 
Perhaps then we can work out, as best 
we can, the necessary procedures. I hope 
the majority leader wi'l hold the Senate 
in session long enough tonight to hear 
whatever argument any Senator wishes 
to make on the Cotton amendment. I 
say, most respectfully, we have not had 
a single vote on the bill or on an amend- 
ment to it today. There are many 
amendments to be offered. I think it is 
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only fair that we dispose of at least one 
amendment tonight. 

I cannot see how disposing of the 
amendment would in any way affect the 
position of the Senator from South Da- 
kota in connection with his amendment, 
to be presented tomorrow, either followed 
by or preceded by the amendment to be 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin 
{[Mr. PROxMIRE]. 

I think, I say to the majority leader, 
that we ought to have one vote tonight. 
The yeas and nays have been crdered on 
the Cotton amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, so 
far as I am concerned I should like to 
serve notice now that the Senate can 
expect to stay in session until a reason- 
able time, until we at least have a vote on 
the Cotton amendment, for which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. Many 
Senators have been holding themselves 
in readiness to vote. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is not normally 
long winded, but he has a good deal of 
material to present tonight. If the Sen- 
ate is going to remain in session long 
enough to vote on the Cotton amend- 
ment I might as well say that Senators 
will be here a long time. 

The Senator from South Dakota feels 
the table should be made available to 
Senators, for it shows the number of 
children of school age in each State and 
the amounts of money which would be 
returned to the various States under the 
various proposals. 

I know of no way to provide that infor- 
mation at this time until I can place it in 
the Recorp. I expect to place it in the 
Recorp, tonight. I should like to have 
the Recorp printed, so that the Senators 
can read it afterward. 

The Senator from South Dakota hesi- 
tates to state this any more categorically. 
He has been present on the Senate floor 
many times when other Senators have 
announced they were going to speak at 
some length, if necessary, in order to 
have a vote go over until the next day so 
that Senators might read the Recorp. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I respect 
the Senator’s right to take that parlia- 
mentary course of action if he cares to 
do so. 

I wonder if the Senator would be will- 
ing to cooperate to the extent of seeking 
to obtain a unanimous consent agree- 
ment to vote on the Cotton amendment 
after the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness tomorrow morning. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
happy to agree to that. 

Mr. MORSE. We could agree to a 30- 
minute limitation. I do not think we will 
use all the 30 minutes, but we can have 
30 minutes for each side. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It could 
be made a shorter time, so that the vote 
would come tomorrow, after the Recorp 
has been published. 

Mr. MORSE. If 15 minutes to a side 
would be satisfactory, I will ask that 
while I am making my closing argument 


I shall be 
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the staff prepare a proposed unanimous 
consent agreement to provide for 15 
minutes on a side on the Cotton amend- 
ment, and that the Senate shall vote 
after 30 minutes of debate following con- 
clusion of the morning business tomor- 
row. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Morse], who is han- 
dling the bill, whether he has any sta- 
tistical charts showing what portion of 
the cost of each proposal under the re- 
spective bills that are pending would be 
paid by the respective States. For exam-~- 
ple, I refer specifically to how much each 
State would pay under the plan recom- 
mended by the President, and how much 
each State would receive. What Iam in- 
quiring about has relationship to what 
has been stated by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. MORSE. I know exactly what my 
friend from Ohio means, but in reply to 
his question I do not want him for one 
moment to think that I agree with the 
assumption contained in his question. As 
he knows, I take the position that no 
money is paid by the States, but that 
the money is paid by citizens of the 
United States to the Treasury of the 
United States, no matter where the citi- 
zens live. I discussed that point yester- 
day. The position is exactly the one 
taken by the Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
Taft, back on May 4, 1949. But I know 
some of the material the Senator wants 
is in our hearing record: I assure him 
I will have that material for him by to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. 
tor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in reply 
to the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Cotton], I wish to say good 
naturedly that I have fingered through 
all the amendments of which I have 
knowledge, and I have not found one 
which proposes that we ought to remit 
any part of the internal-revenue funds 
collected on liquor to send clerical stu- 
dents to divinity schools. 

I make that statement with a smile 
on my face, because I think such an 
endeavor would be about as logical as 
proposing to raise money for the educa- 
tion of boys and girls in secondary 
schools out of cigarette taxes. I have 
always thought, or at least I have hoped, 
that we are trying to discourage boys 
and girls from cigarette smoking. 

I think when all the medical proof is 
in, we will find we had better be dis- 
couraging boys and girls from. cigarette 
smoking. Therefore, good naturedly, 
may I say that I would not want to sup- 
port the amendment for that reason 
alone, if for no other, although there 
are many other reasons. I do not be- 
lieve it would be a very good example 
to suggest that our boys and girls are 
attending school on the basis of cigarette 
financing. To the contrary, we ought 
to discourage their acquiring the ciga- 
rette-smoking habit. 

Be that as it may, I now turn to my 
other reasons for opposing the amend- 
ment. 


I thank the Sena- 
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The committee’s hearings adduced a 
consensus that increased financial sup- 
port of American public elementary and 
secondary education is necessary. Not 
all who testified, however, agreed on how 
this goal should be achieved. 

The major areas of disagreement 
focused on the nature of the Federal role 
and the method of allocating funds 
among States in the Federal grant pro- 
gram provided in the bill. 

Some, such as the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. CotTron!], urged that 
the Federal role should be by way of 
Federal excise tax, remission, or relief. 
The proposals in this vein were advo- 
cated as a means, preferable to Federal 
grants, for strengthening the fiscal ca- 
pacity of States and local communities 
for support of public education. The 
committee declined to adopt such an ap- 
proach for three principal reasons. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. CoTtron] appeared before our com- 
mittee. He testified very ably before us. 
He was kind enough to say to me, in 
effect, after the hearing that he appre- 
ciated very much the very thorough way 
in which the committee went into his 
proposals. We did so, and we rejected 
them. We rejected them for these three 
principal reasons: 

First. The Federal tax credit or re- 
mission proposals do not achieve equali- 
zation as between low- and high-income 
States in their relative fiscal capacities 
for support of education. These pro- 
posals tend to aid States in direct rela- 
tion to their income levels, rather than 
in inverse relation as the reported bill 
provides. The committee believes that 
the Federal role should equalize educa- 
tional opportunity for young people 
throughout the Nation by grant assist- 
ance to States designed to equalize fiscal 
capacity among States. Federal tax 
remission and credit proposals made to 
the committee would not achieve this 
objective. 

Second. Such proposals would not as- 
sure that there would be any increase 
in the level of support for public edu- 
cation by States and local communities 
corresponding with the Federal tax re- 
missions or credits. Such resources 
could be used for any purpose and might 
not be devoted to education. Further- 
more, even in States and local districts 
which decided to apply such resources 
to education, substantially more time 
would be required to enact at State or 
local community levels of government 
the programs of taxation and expendi- 
ture which would be necessary to apply 
Federal tax credit resources to public 
elementary and secondary schools. 

Third. Such proposals would neces- 
sarily entail reductions in Federal reve- 
nues. It is beyond the jurisdiction of 
this committee to recommend legisla- 
tion providing for substitute sources of 
revenue to avert such reduction. 

In fact, a few moments ago I had a 
conversation with the Senator from 
Georgia in regard to where questions 
concerning revenue should arise, and in 
my judgment I have serious doubts as to 
whether or not the Cotton amendment 
would stand that test, because I am not 
so sure but what we might be interfer- 
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ing with the jurisdiction of the House of 
seer gape in regard to revenue 

Is. 

The Cotton amendment, if adopted, 
might cause the House of Representatives 
to feel that the Senate would be verging 
upon a trespass of the constitutional pre- 
rogative of the House in appropriations 
matters, since the effect of the amend- 
ment would be to bypass the appropria- 
tions process by a ministerial act on the 
part of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Such “continuing appropriation” or 
“back door financing’ language might 
unnecessarily create opposition in the 
other body to the worthwhile objectives 
of this bill. 

I close by saying again that I am not 
at all moved by the argument of the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], 
which was repeated many times yester- 
day, to the effect that there is any danger 
of Federal control of education under the 
committee’s bill. As I sain yesterday, 
and I repeat the statement tonight in 
passing, we have had a record of Federal! 
aid to education in this country for dec- 
ades. We have had a very high pro- 
gram of such aid for the last 10 years, 
when approximately $2 billion was 
poured into the schools of this country 
under Public Law 874 and Public Law 
815, without a scintilla of proof that the 
Federal Government has in any way in- 
terfered with the local administration of 
schools which have been the beneficiaries 
of such funds. 

I repeat that the Cotton amendment 
cannot be justified on the ground that 
there is any danger of Federal interfer- 
ence in education under the bill which I 
have the privilege of conducting through 
the Senate. For the reasons I have set 
forth, it is my recommendation to the 
Senate that the Cotton amendment be 
defeated. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on April 12 I introduced an edu- 
cation bill that I had drawn up in an 
effort to draw a distinction between the 
two efforts which many suspect are in- 
volved in the Federal aid to education 
struggle. One of these efforts is directed 
at the need for more money for educa- 
tion. The other effort is said to be di- 
rected toward the prospect of eventually 
establishing education standards for the 
country as a whole. 

The proposal I made in effect would 
return to the States on a per capita pu- 
pil basis 1 percent of the income-tax re- 
ceipts collected by the Federal Govern- 
ment each year, the money to be used 
for primary and secondary education as 
the State saw fit. I contemplate offering 
the substitute of that bill as a substitute 
for title I of the committee bill. 

Such a method would provide for dis- 
tribution of sums of money comparable 
to the amounts recommended by the 2d- 
ministration for the use in education. 

I might say that the amount would be 
substantially the amount that would be 
provided by the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], as modified by the suggestion 
of the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER]. 
The amount received by the Federal 
Government in income tax collections 
from personal or individual income tax 
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and corporate tax, divided by 1 percent, 
would provide substantially $660 million. 
The figure that I understood the Sena- 
tor from Iowa to state, by his modifica- 
tion of the Cotton amendment, would 
be $670 million or $680 million. That is 
fairly close to the amount proposed in 
the original administration recommen- 
dation, of approximately $670 million or 
$680 million. The amount proposed by 
the committee bill, I understand, is ap- 
proximately $850 million in the first year 
of a 3-year program, costing altogether 
about $214 billion. 

I note that the distinguished majority 
leader is on the floor. Does he wish to 
submit a unanimous-consent request at 
this time? 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT TO LIMIT 

DEBATE——-ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. 

TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a proposal and ask that 
it receive immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state it. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Ordered, That 
further debate on the so-called Cotton 
amendment, numbered “5—-16-61-G,” be 
limited to 30 minutes, after the conclu- 
sion of the morning business on Friday, 
May 19, 1961, to be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Cotton} and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse}. 

Ordered further, That the so-called 
Proxmire amendment, numbered 5-16- 
61—-H, be the next order of business, and 
that debate thereon be limited to 60 min- 
utes, to be equally divided between the 
Senator from Wisconsin {Mr. Prox- 
MIRE] and the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse}. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

Mr. JAVITS. Reserving the right to 
object, next on the list, I understood, 
to accommodate the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], was the amend- 
ment offered by myself and the Senator 
from Kentucky. It seems to me that we 
should proceed with what was an in- 
formal understanding. I have no desire 
to stand in the way of the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmtre]. I know he 
has a time problem. Might it be well to 
include in the unanimous-consent re- 
quest the Cooper-Javits amendment, in 
an effort to bring about a disposition of 
that amendment? I would consult the 
Senator from Kentucky in an attempt 
to arrive at a time limitation on the 
amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would be willing 
to cut my time down to a half hour, with 
15 minutes to a side, if that will further 
accommodate the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have no desire to in 
any way inconvenience the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There does not 
seem to be any prospect at this time of 
reaching a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment outside of the one now before the 
Senate. Therefore I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate adjourns to- 
night it adjourn to meet at 9 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


Is there 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Montana will allow me, I 
have no objection to the unanimous- 
consent request he has propounded. I 
would hope that the Senator would in- 
clude in the agreement that the next 
order of business after the Proxmire 
amendment might be the Cooper-Javits 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So far as I am 
concerned, that would be agreeable, but 
I would point out to the Senator that 
he ought to be on the floor and he ought 
to make his unanimous-consent request 
and be recognized at the appropriate 
time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would the Senator be 
willing to attach it to the pending re- 
quest? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Docs the Senator 
wish to attach his request to my re- 
quest? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; that the Cooper- 
Javits amendment follow the Proxmire 
amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. 
add that to my request. 

Mr. JAVITS. That the Javits-Cooper 
amendment, No. 5—16-61-D, be the next 
order of business following the Proxmire 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

Ordered, That further debate on the so- 
called Cotton amendment, numbered 5-16— 
61—G, be limited to 30 minutes, after the 
conclusion of the morning business on Fri- 
day, May 19, 1961, to be equally divided be- 
tween the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton] and the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse}. 

Ordered further, That the so-called Prox- 
mire amendment, numbered 5-16-61—H, be 
the next order of business, and that debate 
thereon be limited to 60 minutes, to be 
equally divided between the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire}] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse}. 

Ordered further, That the so-called Javits- 
Cooper amendment, numbered 5-16-61—D, 
be the next order of business. 


Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. JOHNSTON 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Montana still request 
that the Senate meet at 9 o’clock to- 
morrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate ad- 
journs tonight, it adjourn to meet at 
9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, by method I have described 
there would be absolutely no chance of 
our lapsing, in time, into the setting by 
the Federal Government of educational 
standards. 

The bill would require only that the 
State agencies certify that the money re- 
ceived is used for primary and secondary 
education, Federal agencies or Federal 
courts being specifically prohibited from 
interference. 


CviI——531 


I will 
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The reception which has been accorded 
my educational proposal in South Da- 
kota may be of interest to those Sen- 
ators representing States whose popu- 
lations have not in general looked with 
favor on the prospect of a more direct 
entry by the Federal Government into 
the field of education. The preponder- 
ance of editorial opinion in South Da- 
kota has been opposed to Federal aid 
as such. However, many newspaper 
editors who had editorialized against 
traditional proposals for Federal aid to 
education have expressed support for a 
measure drawn along the lines I have 
suggested. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point edi- 
torials from South Dakota newspapers. 
The first is from the Sioux Falls Argus 
Leader. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

INTRIGUING PROPOSAL ON SCHOOL AID 


Perhaps as interesting as any suggestion 
made in respect to Federal aid to education 
is that which comes from Senator FRANCIS 
Case of South Dakota. 

His proposal is quite simple. The bill 
which he has introduced provides that 1 
percent of the Federal income tax receipts 
be distributed to the States. Each State’s 
share would be determined by the number 
of residents in the 5- to 17-year-age bracket. 

On the basis of current collection, this 
would mean a distribution of about $664 
million, averaging about $15 per pupil. 

Speaking in behalf of his proposal, Case 
pointed out that it would require no special 
Federal agency and that, in fact, it wouldn’t 
require a single additional Federal em- 
ployee. 

With these funds available to the schools, 
the States would be in a position to reduce 
the tax load imposed on general property and 
other sources. 

If we are to have Federal aid to education, 
the Case proposal seems to be the ideal sys. 
tem. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Watertown, S. Dak., Public Opinion sub- 
scribed to such an approach. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Case's SCHOOL AID PROPOSAL 


Whatever may or may not be its chances 
for consideration at the hands of a Congress 
under Democratic control and already well 
into widespread debate of a Democratic ad- 
ministration’s own proposals on Federal aid 
to education, the bill introduced by Senator 
FRANcIs Case, of South Dakota, appears to be 
a logical, and certainly one of the simplest 
solutions of the problem of how to spend 
Federal money to help elementary and sec- 
ondary schools throughout the country. 

Senator Casz announced his plan to intro- 
duce a measure on Federal aid to schools to- 
gether with his ideas involving a fresh ap- 
proach to the issue some time ago. He 
offered the bill in the U.S. Senate Wednesday. 

In lieu of a Federal appropriation and any 
one of the more or less complex formulas for 
allocation of funds to the States, Senator 
CasE proposes to set aside and return to the 
States, for elementary and secondary school 
education on a per capita pupil basis, 1 
percent of the amount collected annually 
by income taxes on both individuals and 
corporations. 

Presenting his proposal on the floor of the 
Senate, the South Dakota Senator said this 
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income tax diversion “would provide the 
funds to carry on and improve elementary 
and secondary education in every State, yet 
would close the door to Federal control.” 

The only requirement would be certifica- 
tion by the State that the money is used for 
elementary and secondary education. Aside 
from this, the determination by the State of 
how funds are spent would not be subject 
to review by any Federal officer, employee or 
court. The measure carries an express pro- 
hibition against Federal control or interven- 
tion in use of the funds. 

The Case bill is devoid of any complex 
formula attempting to send more than pro- 
portional money to the less wealthy States. 

For purely selfish reasons, this might 
make some States, which would receive far 
more than a paid-in proportional allotment 
under various other proposals, less enthusi- 
astic over this one. Yet, as Senator Case 
explained, it is obvious that the equities in 
the collection would rest upon the equities 
in the Federal income tax law, and the equi- 
ties in the distribution would rest upon the 
number of children of school age. 

In his presentation of his proposal, Sen- 
ator Case discussed alternate proposals based 
on income tax refunds: 

“Other aid to education proposals built 
around an income tax refund have been ad- 
vanced in Congress; but for them to be ef- 
fective, States or localities would have to 
increase their present taxes in order to 
obtain the money refunded or not taxed by 
the Federal Government. 

“That is, if a person were to deduct from 
his Federal income tax the amount of money 
he paid in local or State taxes, as sume pro- 
pose, his locality or State would then have to 
impose an additional tax to obtain the money 
not collected by the Federal Government. 
This would be necessary if there were really 
to be increased support for education. 

“Such proposals, of themselves, would 
only reduce the Federal income tax. They 
are not proposals that of themselves would 
provide any aid whatever to education. 
Local property taxes and/or some personal or 
corporation taxes would have to be in- 
creased subsequent to the effecting of such 
measures if education were to benefit. Or, 
in some cases, as in South Dakota, a State 
income tax would have to be enacted.” 

The South Dakotan’s plan involves, of 
course, aid primarily to elementary and sec- 
ondary education and property tax relief. 
As an example of its effect, estimated dis- 
tribution under the Case proposal in 1962 
would make around $40,000 available in 
Watertown as property tax replacement. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an editorial 
from the Pierre Capital Journal, which 
calls the proposal “A Sensible Ap- 
proach.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A SENSIBLE APPROACH 

The most interesting approach to the sub- 
ject of Federal assistance to the public 
schools of this country that we have heard 
of is the one introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Francis CasE, of this State. 

Case’s suggestion is a simple one which 
avoids many of the difficulties inherent in 
some other proposals. Case proposes that 
1 percent of the money received as income 
taxes from the several States be distributed 
to the States on the basis of school enroll- 
ment. 

Perhaps the most attractive feature of 
this proposal from the viewpoint of people 
who are primarily concerned with the bur- 
den upon the Federal is the fact 
that taxes paid by individual taxpayers for 
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school purposes are deductible from the in- 
come reported for income tax purposes. 

As a result, if taxes are increased in a par- 
ticular school district, or in a State as a 
whole, for the purpose of maintaining the 
schools, the full amount of that increase is 
deducted from the amount reported for in- 
come tax purposes. The result, of course, is 
a decrease in the amount collected as income 
tax 


What the ratio might be between such a 
figure and 1 percent of the total collected 
we do not know. Probably it is something 
less than i percent, but certainly it is some 
part of 1 percent. As a result, it can be 
argued, with considerable justification, that 
the real burden upon the Federal Treasury 
would be less than 1 percent; and it might 
be much less than 1 percent. 

In the last analysis, of course, the entire 
cost of all tax-supported institutions is met 
by the taxpayers, and it is simply a question 
of whether the tax is collected by a Federal 
agent or a local tax collector. However, an 
income tax does have the virtue of spreading 
the burden pretty much according to ability 
to pay; and it could have the further virtue 
of placing some of the burden of supporting 
schools upon people who now virtually escape 
that burden. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Several 
of our weekly newspapers also view this 
approach to Federal aid as being ac- 
ceptable. On April 19 the Sturgis Trib- 
une editorialized on this subject. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was oracered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CASE OFFERS PLAN 


Senator Francis Case has introduced a 
bill to give the States 1 percent of the 
Federal income tax collections each year for 
elementary and secondary education on a 
straight per-pupil basis. He estimates $664 
million, or about $15 per pupil, would be 
distributed to the States under this program 
in 1962. 

Case terms the measure “a fair, effective, 
easily administered, and uncomplicated 
method” of providing Federal aid to edu- 
cation without Federal interference in the 
operations of the schools. He points out no 
additional Federal agency or employees 
would be needed to administer the program. 
, “By this plan,” Case asserts, “all indi- 

vidual income-tax payers, many of whom 
now contribute little to the support of edu- 
cation, would help to meet a national need. 
By this plan the incomes of corporations 
would contribute to the education of the 
children of the families who provide the 
corporations with their profits.” 

The method of allocating this percentage 
of the Federal income tax for education is 
probably as fair as can be devised without 
adopting complicated formulas. It does not 
involve sending more money to the less 
wealthy States. The amount of Federal aid 
each State would receive would depend solely 
on the number of school-age children—the 
more of these each State has, the more 
money it would need and receive. 

Neither does the Case proposal consider 
the Federal income tax contribution of each 
State. On the per pupil basis, some States 
would receive a greater amount than 1 per- 
cent of the Federal income tax collected in 
them represents. South Dakota, it appears, 
would receive more than 1 percent of its 
Federal income and corporation tax contri- 
butions. 

South Dakota had about 189,000 school- 
age children (ages 5 through 17) in 1960. 
On the basis of $15 per pupil proposed in the 
Case bill, the State would receive about $2.8 
million. A total of $103 million in personal 
Federal income and corporation taxes was 
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collected in South Dakota in 1959. One 
percent of that contribution is $1.03 million. 
Thus, South Dakota would come out ahead 
in the exchange. 

How would the Case bill affect Sturgis In- 
dependent School District No. 12? Well, the 
district has a school-age population of 1,400. 
Thus, it would receive $21,000 per year on 
the basis of $15 per pupil. That compares 
favorably with the $28,000 in State aid the 
district received this year. The State aid to 
the local district will increase to about $30,- 
000 next year as the 1961 State legislature 
hiked its biennial appropriation for this 
purpose. 

Senator Case says his bill carries “an ex- 
press prohibition against Federal control or 
intervention in the use of the funds.” It 
merely requires that each State certify that 
its allocation is used solely for elementary 
and secondary education. 

We don’t like Federal aid to education: 
primarily because it preempts a local respon- 
sibility. But, if it’s coming anyway we’d 
rather see it in the form that Senator CasE 
has proposed than the programs outlined 
by the administration. We have contended 
all along that the people will finance their 
schools if the Federal Government will leave 
them enough of their own money to do it. 

Tse Case proposal, however, is likely to 
have rough sledding in the Democratic- 
controlled Congress which is naturally more 
interested in passage of the administration’s 
bill. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Mil- 
bank Herald Advance of April 27, 1961. 

There being no objecticn, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR CASE OFFERS SOUND APPROACH TO 
FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 


If Federal aid is granted for educational 
purposes under a system that will close the 
doors to Federal control of our schools then 
it seems that the plan Senator Francis CAsE, 
of the State of South Dakota, offered this 
week is the one plan that could make pos- 
sible such a guarantee of freedom from 
regulation. 

Oddly enough the plan is simplicity itself 
yet would have inbuilt features that make 
Federal aid possible without creating any 
agencies with power to dictate to or inter- 
fere with local school controls. 

The pian is quite similar in some respects 
to the method used for distribution of school 
apportionment funds of South Dakota, a 
method of school aid that has served this 
State quite well. 

Senator Case has proposed that 1 percent 
of the amount collected nationally by income 
taxes, corporate and personal, be set aside 
for schools and apportioned back to States 
on a per capita pupil basis. 

Under his proposal, once the total of the 
income tax revenues were determined for a 
year, the computation of the funds could be 
made by placing a single decimal point, the 
amount determined in the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress. 

The money would then be sent to each 
State in an amount equal to the national 
dollar-per-pupil figure multiplied by the 
number of school-age children residing in 
a given State. 

Senator Case states that his proposal 
would require not one single additional Fed- 
eral employee aud he is right. States would 
benefit according to the number o7 children 
to be provided for and this is fair. 

There would be no complicating factors of 
bureaus, or agencies, of dictation of the cir- 
cumstances under which the moneys were to 
be received. If this plan were adopted and 
based on the 1962 taxes, the Senator esti- 
mates that the amount to be so distributed 
would be around $664 million. 
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The Federal Government would utilize its 
existing tax mechanism to obtain money for 
education without disproportionately in- 
creasing the burden now borne by the al- 
ready overtaxed property owner. By this 
plan all individual income-tax payers, many 
of whom now contribute little to the sup- 
port of education would help to meet a na- 
tional need. Agencies for distribution of the 
funds are already a part of every State gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Case, in offering the proposal to 
the President, stated that he offered it as a 
fair, effective, easily administered, and un- 
complicated method to provide the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the Nation 
with the support they need in the national 
interest. 

Long has the editor had misgivings about 
Federal aid to education, often wondering if 
it could be the Pandora’s box to greater 
troubles than those now besetting the 
schools. Many of these troubles have al- 
ready flown from their seclusion at the very 
mention of Federal aid to education. Al- 
ready like swarming mosquitoes these 
Pandorian troubles have annoyed and stung 
those sincerely interested only in helping the 
children. Most obvious of these, of course, 
is the often discussed aid to parochial 
schools, but this is only one of the problems. 

Once a cartoonist pictured the possibility 
of schools under national control. Children 
were going into the front door of a build- 
ing—individuals—some with round heads, 
some with square heads, some with mis- 
shapen heads, but most of them average and 
normal. 

As they entered the door, a bureaucrat 
grabbed each child and fitted him into a 
mold. The next bureaucrat hammered away 
at the mold—the child still encased—and 
then another took a blow and yet another. 

Finally at the end of the educational 
process the children were released—all neatly 
molded to an individual pattern—each one 
with a neatly pyramided head, pointed and 
wv like that of the children preceding 

m. 

As each child left the school his bureau- 
cratic tormentor nodded in pleasure. The 
children had been fittted to a mold. 

But America is not that type of a nation. 
Education should be devised for the pupil, 
and subject to the needs of the immediate 
locality, as well as that of the individual. 

Federal aid to education is coming. It 
will not be perfect and there will be those 
of us who will regret its necessity. Yet if 
we will have it, it seems that Senator Casr’s 
proposals should be accepted. 

He presents a sound plan, simple to ad- 
minister, equitable, and secure against Gov- 
ernment intervention. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I also ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an edito- 
rial from the Lennox Independent, which 
properly stresses the simplicity of the 
proposal and its freedom from the 
threat of Federal control of education. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CASE EDUCATION BILL 

So often a simple solution to a problem 
is passed over in favor of a complicated 
hodgepodge because we humans just can’t 
stand to see things solved easily and quickly. 
Senator Francis Case has come up with an 
efficient, simple way of providing additional 
funds for elementary and secondary schools 
but our guess is that it will be passed over 
for some mixed-up mess introduced by a 
true “liberal.” 

We have outspokenly expressed our op- 
position to Federal aid to education but 
if it must be we are in favor of the Case 
proposal which will insure against Federal 
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control of our public education and will re- 
quire no additional Government agencies or 
employees. 

Senator Case’s proposal simply calls for 
1 percent of all Federal income taxes col- 
lected to be prorated back to the States ac- 
cording to school-age population between 
the ages of 5 and 17. The State govern- 
ments would apportion the money to the 
schools and the Federal Government would 
have nothing to do with the administer- 
ing of the funds. 

According to Case, 1 percent of Federal 
income taxes would provide approximately 
$15 per pupil. At this rate, the Lennox 
schools, with approximately 500 students, 
could expect about $7,500 added revenue. 
This would be a considerable sum and would 
measurably help to control a further rise in 
real estate taxes although it probably 
would do little to lower them. 
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To those who argue that a law must be 
devised which will be to the advantage of 
the less wealthy States, may we point out 
that this law would provide such an ad- 
vantage. These States would be getting 
back more than 1 percent of the income 
taxes they pay for the simple reason that the 
large individual and corporation income 
taxes are paid by those who live in the so- 
called wealthy industrial States. 

It would be nice to get even 1 percent of 
our income taxes back in the local commu- 
nity each year for the purpose of educating 
our youth so they too can rightfully fill their 
place in society and help pay more income 
taxes in the future. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point a table which gives by States 
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the number of pupils of school age 
between the ages of 5 and 17 in each 
State; the amount that would be ac- 
corded to the States under the Case 
amendment, which would be the sub- 
stance of S. 1556; the amount that would 
be appropriated to the States under the 
so-called Cotton amendment; the 
amount that would be accorded under 
the earlier administration proposal; 
and the amount that would be accorded 
to each State under the bill reported by 
the committee. The chart is set up in 
columns, so that the figures are avail- 
able for quick comparison. purposes. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated allotments to States under various proposals 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I wel- 
comed yesterday’s resounding defeat of 
the Thurmond amendment. Unless the 
salutary effect of its defeat is undone 
by some agreements or understandings 
about accepting or weakly resisting a 
somewhat watered-down but equally ef- 
fective Thurmond amendment, we can 
chalk up a good day’s work. 

As the New York Times points out in 
an editorial this morning, it is one thing 
to keep the civil rights issue out of the 
bill, but “it is quite unacceptable to give 
any Federal aid bill the appearance of 
endorsing segregation.” 

The legislative history which we made 
yesterday must be interpreted as recog- 
nition that the bill in its present form 
does not permit Federal grants in aid 
of segregated schools. Otherwise the 
Thurmond amendment would have been 
wholly superfluous, and no administra- 
tor or court would presume that a Sena- 
tor had offered an unnecessary amend- 
ment. I have been very distressed by 
reports that the administration may 
support efforts to undo this legislative 
history. 


I was happy, however, to hear the dis- 
tinguished majority leader disavow the 
existence of any such agreement or un- 
derstanding as has been rumored. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
did not quite understand what the Sena- 
tor said. 

Mr. KEATING. I said that I had been 
distressed by reports that the adminis- 
tration might support efforts to undo the 
legislative history that was made yester- 
day, but that I was very happy to hear 
the remarks of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, wherein he disavowed, so 
far as he knew, the existence of any 
such agreement or understanding as had 
been rumored. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. To what does the 
Senator refer? Does he refer to the leg- 
islative history of yesterday. 

Mr. KEATING. I had said that my 
interpretation of the legislative history 
made yesterday by defeat of the Thur- 
mond amendment was that the bill in 
its present form does not permit Federal 
grants in aid of segregated schools, but 
that there was a danger that if we did 
something to undo yesterday’s action, 
we would be altering the situation. 





Mr. MANSFIELD, Is the Senator 
from New York referring to the so- 
called Talmadge amendment? 

Mr. KEATING. I had in mind that 
amendment particularly, yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am glad we are 
now getting down to specifics, because 
I have read the newspaper articles. I 
am glad the Senator from New York 
made the statement he has just made, 
because where the newspapers got the 
idea that the administration was spon- 
soring and proposing this particular 
amendment is beyond my knowledge. 

I said yesterday, and I am glad to say 
again today, that I believe the Talmadge 
amendment has much. merit. I have 
preached for years in my own State that 
Federal aid to education does not mean 
Federal control of education. I cannot 
think of a Senator on either side of the 
aisle who would not agree with that con- 
cept. 

¥ asked my colleague, the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Mertcatr], to 
study the matter, because I believe he is 
one of the most knowledgeable persons 
in the field of legislation, having had 
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experience in this particular area in both 
bodies 


So far as the article about Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Ribi- 
coff having secret meetings and op- 
erating behind the scenes is concerned, 
that is news to me. I am happy to de- 
clare publicly that, so far as I know, 
Secretary Ribicoff has had absolutely 
nothing to do with this proposal, nor has 
anyone in the White House. If there is 
any responsibility for it, the responsi- 
bility is mine, and I accept it gladly. It 
is mine alone. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the repetition by the distin- 
guished majority leader of his disavowal 
of such an agreement or understanding 
as has been rumored. I am grateful to 
him for repeating his statement. 

I am definitely opposed to Federal 
control of education in any guise; but 
I am just as deeply opposed to any at- 
tempt to make the Constitution inap- 
plicable to the Federal-aid-to-education 
bill or to any other proposed Federal 
legislation. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 

to the distinguished Senator from Mon- 
tana. 
Mr. METCALF. I, too, have read the 
newspapers. I have read that some sort 
of arrangement was arrived at whereby 
I was to offer an amendment very much 
like the so-called Talmadge amendment. 
I have said that I would favor such an 
amendment, because I favor a provision 
in the bill whereby there will be no Fed- 
eral control whatsoever—no Federal 
control such as the Powell type of 
amendment; no Federal control such as 
by the withholding of funds for any 
purpose, whether for failure to comply, 
for one reason or another, with the pro- 
visions of the bill. But that is the only 
statement that was made. I said that 
I would vote for such an amendment. 

That is consistent with my 8 years of 
service in the House of Representatives, 
where I made statement after statement 
along the same line. It is consistent 
with all the statements I have made in 
the Senate. But I made that statement 
without any consultation with Secretary 
Ribicoff, without any secret meeting, 
without any discussion with the ma- 
jority leader, and after the report was 
published in the newspapers. I hope I 
shall be able to obtain the floor tonight 
to address myself further to this 
question. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator from Montana. 
If it is not inappropriate, I should like 
to address an inquiry to him. If he 
feels it is inappropriate, I shall under- 
stand it perfectly. My inquiry is 
whether it is the Senator’s intention to 
offer the so-called Talmadge amend- 
ment. 

Mr. METCALF. It is not my inten- 
tion to offer it. It is not my intention 
to do other than to vote for it, if it is 
modified somewhat to take care of cer- 
tain objections I have to the present 
language. It is my intention, if the 
amendment, which is lying at the desk, 
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is offered by its author—and I assume it 
will be offered, because it has been men- 
tioned in colloquies on the floor today—to 
support and vote for that amendment. 
That position is consistent with the posi- 
tion I have taken ever since the day I 
first came to the House of Representa- 
tives to serve in Congress. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am glad to yield to 
my colleague, the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Perhaps the Senator 
from Oregon and I have the same idea. 
I say this to my colleague, the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KEaTINnGc], as well, 
who is as deeply interested in this ques- 
tion as are any of the rest of us. I hope 
we will await the debate upon the Tal- 
madge amendment, just as we awaited 
the debate on the Thurmond amend- 
ment, before any of us tries to make a 
legislative record on this issue. 

What the Senator is now discussing 
concerning his intentions and his views 
is one matter. However, I express the 
feeling that I would not wish to be bound 
by the colloquy on this subject as it con- 
cerns the legislative intent which is in- 
volved in the bill, especially that section 
which relates to the proposition that 
there shall be no Federal control over 
education, whether that control be af- 
firmative or negative, or however it is to 
be interpreted. 

I make that expression only for my- 
self, because I was so deeply involved 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the floor manager 
of the bill, in the debate on the Thur- 
mond amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. I say to my col- 
league, the Senator from New York, that 
it is my contention that the legislative 
history was made yesterday when the 
Thurmond amendment was rejected. 
There may be Senators who take a dif- 
ferent approach to that amendment and 
who disagree with that position, but that 
is my position. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] that this is not the time to en- 
gage in a discussion of the merits or the 
demerits of the expected-to-be-offered 
Talmadge amendment; but I thought 
that amendment would be reached to- 
day. There are two items I should like 
to raise concerning it, if the Senator 
from New York will permit me to take 
a minute to raise them. They ought to 
be raised in fairness to the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Metcatr] and in fairness 
to Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Ribicoff before the Senate ad- 
journs tonight. It will take only a min- 
ute to do so. 

Mr. KEATING. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
floor manager of the bill, I now testify 
that when this matter was first raised 
and there was some informal discussion 
about it among us, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MEeEtTcaLF] took exactly 
the same position as he has just stated 
on the floor of the Senate. The Senator 
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from Montana said at that time, that, 
in his opinion, provided some changes 
were made in the proposed Talmadge 
amendment, he would vote for it, be- 
cause it was consistent, as he has just 
said, with his 8 years of service in Con- 
gress. Furthermore, he said—and he did 
not mention this in his statement just 
now—that, in his opinion, the Talmadge 
amendment really was not necessary, in 
that the authority which was being con- 
sidered in regard to it did not exist any- 
way. 

But I have read the newspaper 
articles. In my judgment, they do the 
Senator from Montana an _ injustice. 
Whenever I find any Senator has been 
done an injustice, and I feel I have some 
facts which would help to rectify the in- 
justice, I shall always come to his de- 
fense, as I now come to the defense of 
the Senator from Montana. 

There never was any arrangement, so 
far as I know—and I am satisfied this is 
true—whereby the Senator from Mon- 
tana {[Mr. MEetTcaLF] would introduce any 


‘amendment in behalf of anyone, includ- 


ing the administration. 

Next, the newspaper articles also do an 
injustice to Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Ribicoff, in that they 
give the impression, which is unwar- 
ranted, false, and untrue, that the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was in some way involved in a proposal 
to have the Talmadge amendment offer- 
ed on the floor of the Senate with the 
blessing of the administration. 

Again, as the floor leader of the bill, I 
think I would know of any such ar- 
rangement. I am satisfied I have been 
kept fully informed by my leader, by the 
administration, and by my committee 
concerning any plans in connection with 
any proposal for a modification of the 
bill. I now testify that no such proposal 
was ever made to me. 

However, I had a talk with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
this morning, and he said he had sent a 
letter to the distinguished Senator from 
Vermont | Mr. Prouty] concerning one 
phase of the bill. I told him I was cer- 
tain that the Senator from Vermont 
would be perfectly willing that I have a 
copy of the letter, so that I could use it 
in the course of the debate in the Senate, 
but that before I used it, I would speak 
with the Senator from Vermont about it. 
I have spoken with the Senator from 
Vermont. 

I have spoken with Senator Provuty. 
He told me that by all means I am free 
to use the letter which Secretary Ribi- 
coff had sent to him. I think it is only 
fair that the Recorp show that letter 
before the Senate adjourns tonight, be- 
cause I think it would be helpful toward 
a clarification of this question in the 
newspapers. I read it now very quickly. 

First, I read the letter from Secretary 
Ribicoff to me, dated this morning: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 18, 1961, 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In view of the fact 
that you are chairman of the subcommit- 
tee handling the School Assistance Act of 
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1961, S. 1021, I am enclosing a copy of a 
letter sent to Senator Proury in response 
to his question concerning that bill. 
Sincerely, 
ABE RIBICOFF, 
Secretary. 


The letter to Senator Prouty, dated 
May 17, 1961, and signed by Secretary 
Ribicoff, reads as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 17, 1961. 
Hon. WINSTON L. Provury, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PrRovuTy: We have a tele- 
phone inquiry from your office on the ques- 
tion whether under the School Assistance 
Act of 1961, proposed by the administra- 
tion and introduced as title I of S. 1021, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare or the Commissioner of Education 
could withhold funds from any State be- 
cause of segregation in schools within that 
State. 

In my opinion neither the Secretary nor 
the Commissioner would have such au- 
thority. 

Sincerely, 


= —_—-_—_———_- —--- -—— 


Secretary. 


I shall discuss the letters further to- 
morrow, or whenever the Talmadge 
amendment is offered. I shall oppose 
the Talmadge amendment, as my friend 
from Montana knows. We have a sin- 
cere and honest difference of opinion as 
to the implications and effects of the 
Talmadge amendment. I think it would 
be a mistake to adopt it. I am satisfied 
that when the Senate listens to the de- 
bate on the Talmadge amendment, a 
substantial majority of Senators will 
vote to sustain the floor leader of this 
bill by rejecting the Talmadge amend- 
ment. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. First, I wish to com- 
ment briefly on the remarks of the dis- 


_ tinguished Senator from Oregon. 


I am not in agreement with the legal 
position taken by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
tomorrow I shall wish, in connection 
with the consideration of the Talmadge 
amendment, to pursue further with the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon cer- 
tain questions dealing with the legal im- 
plications of the opinion rendered by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. However, no good purpose 
would be served by doing so tonight. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
in full agreement with the Senator from 
New York that the legislative history on 
this very important subject should not 


-be written tonight. 


I am in agreement with the letter 
which the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare wrote to Senator 
Prouty, and which was read into the 
ReEcorpD by the Senator from Oregen. 

I propose tomorrow to address myself 
to some of the legal reasons why I think 
that is the proper attitude to take on 
this bill, and the proper legal decision on 
the question as to whether or not funds 
can be withheld. I hope the junior Sen- 
ator from New York, the senior Senator 
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from New York, and I, as well as other 
Senators who are interested and have 
been interested for many years in this 
very important question, can discuss the 
subject when more Senators are present, 
and that we can write some legislative 
history for this legislation. 

Mr. KEATING. That I shall be very 
happy to do. I appreciate the remarks 
of the junior Senator from Montana, 

There are some who mistakenly believe 
that the problem of preventing grants 
under this legislation for unconstitu- 
tional purposes can be safely entrusted 
to the courts under the established law. 

The fallacy in this view is that there is 
no procedure under the present law or 
under court precedents by which an un- 
constitutional grant of Federal funds can 
be challenged in the courts. 

Under a number of precedents, in the 
absence of an enabling statute, taxpay- 
ers’ suits cannot be brought against the 
Federal Government to enjoin the dis- 
bursement of Federal] funds. This is 
based upon two grounds: First, the ques- 
tion of sovereign immunity; and second, 
the fact that the interest of a taxpayer is 
held to be so minuscule as not to give 
him a right to bring a taxpayer’s suit to 
restrain the use of Federal funds. 

This is a classic example of constitu- 
tional wrong for which no constitutional 
remedy exists, other than what we may 
provide by express enactment. 

In my opinion it would be unconhstitu- 
tional for the Federal Government to 
contribute funds to school districts 
which refuse to comply with the Supreme 
Court decision on desegregation. 

There is no more justification for using 
Federal tax moneys to promote segrega- 
tion than there is for using State tax 
moneys for the same purpose. I cannot 
see any distinction which would alter 
the constitutional principle involved. 

Also, in my opinion, as I have indi- 
cated, the defeat ~of the Thurmond 
amendment should serve as a directive to 
the Commissioner of Education to with- 
hold the payment of funds to areas prac- 
ticing racial segregation in their schools. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. It seems to me that 
an examination of the Thurmond 
amendment would be useful. It reads as 
follows: 

On page 2, line 20, change the period to a 
comma, and add the following language: 
“and no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall withhold 
funds appropriated under authorization of 
this title from any State or school otherwise 
eligible. because of any law, policy, or prac- 
tice of the State or school with regard to 
segregation or desegregation of the races in 
the schools.” 

On page 3, line 6, change the period to a 
semicolon, and add the following language: 
“Provided, however, That no funds are au- 
thorized by this title to be appropriated 
which are conditioned on the compliance by 
a State or school with any policy or law with 
regard to segregation or desegregation of the 
races in the schools.” 


As I read that amendment, it implies 
that there is power to withhold for any 
other purpose, and that is the reason I 
support the Talmadge amendment, or 
a general amendment which says, “You 
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shall not withhold,” because I do not be- 
lieve that there should be such power, 
and I do not believe there should be an 
implication of power to withhold. If 
there is power, of course, to me it would 
be unconscionable to say, ‘““You can with- 
hold for any other purpose, but you can- 
not withhold in order to enforce the i4th 
amendment.” 

I was hoping that this was the sort of 
thing we would be able to discuss with 
the Senator from New York and the floor 
manager of the bill, in order to settle the 
very important constitutional question; 
but I cannot sit here and refrain from 
commenting on. the legal interpretation 
presented by my friend from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s position. We are here talking 
about the. withholding of funds from 
areas practicing racial segregation in 
their schools. On that issue, by de- 
feating the Thurmond amendment, the 
Senate has refused to deny the power to 
withhold under the present language of 
the bill. That is the position I take. 

Mr. METCALF. With that position I 
respectfully disagree: and I hope to de- 
velop that argument tomorrow. 

Mr. KEATING. I respect the Sen- 
ator’s great ability as a lawyer, and the 
interpretation which he gives. However, 
I must disagree with him. 

Whatever ambiguity might have ex- 
isted without the legislative history 
which we made yesterday by the defeat 
of the Thurmond amendment was dis- 
pelled by the action which the Senate 
took by such an overwhelming vote. 

All that is needed now is a provision in 
the bill authorizing judicial review of any 
proposed grants of Federal funds for 
unconstitutional. purposes. In the ab- 
sence of some assurance from the ad- 
ministration—and none has been given; 
on the contrary, the reading of the letter 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon is quite to the contrary—we cer- 
tainly cannot rely upon the Commis- 
sioner to observe what many of us con- 
sider to be these constitutional limita- 
tions. 

It would be shocking, in my judgment, 
for the Commissioner to act in this man- 
ner, but even more shocking if the 
injured citizens could not obtain judicial 
relief under such circumstances. 

I am not against Federal aid to edu- 
cation in principle. There is a national 
responsibility, in my judgment, to foster 
a standard of excellence in our educa- 
tional system. I do not want our coun- 
try to be second best in any such impor- 
tant activity. If there are some States 
or areas which cannot meet their obliga- 
tions in this regard, then, of course, the 
whole country should render the needed 
assistance. 

Our vote, however, will not be for 
or against a general principle, but for 
a specific bill containing authorizations 
for expenditures to be made under spec- 
ified conditions. These conditions must 
be fair and equitable, and they must 
satisfy constitutional limitations. 
Otherwise, the whole purpose of this 
legislation will .be defeated, It is one 
thing for newspaper editorialists to base 
their positions on broad generalities, but 
no Senator would be acting responsibly 
if he did not weigh carefully the specific 
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proposals offered to achieve these 
objectives. 

Mr. President, the Thurmond amend- 
ment pointed up one of the most serious 
problems arising out of this bill, the 
problem of providing safeguards against 
the use of Federal funds to promote 
segregated schooling. No one interested 
in protecting constitutional rights and 
defending the Supreme Court’s decision 
can afford to overlook this issue. 

So, Mr. President, on behalf of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. Scott] 
and myself, I send to the desk a pro- 
posed amendment to S. 1021, designed 
simply to permit resort to the courts to 
protect against any constitutional depri- 
vations which may arise in the admin- 
istration of this statute. 

I believe that anyone who has studied 
the law on the subject of a judicial re- 
view of Federal disbursements will rec- 
ognize the vital importance of such a 
provision as we are advocating. This is 
not the Powell amendment. Its sole 
purpose, I want to emphasize, is to make 
certain that there is a remedy for any 
constitutional violations in the admin- 
istration of this law. I do not under- 
stand on what basis anyone could object 
to safeguarding access to the courts 
under such circumstances. 

Mr. President, I send the amendment 
to the desk, and I ask that it be ordered 
to lie on the table and be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 





ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 18, 1961, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S.188. An act for the relief of Helen Irma 
Imhoof; 

S. 126. An act for the relief of Edward W. 
Scott ITI; 

S.138. An act for the relief of Mico Delic; 

8.177. An act for the relief of Hadji 
Benlevi; 

S. 217. An act for the relief of Alessandro 
Gellhorn; 

S. 285. An act for the relief of Alpo Frans- 
sila Crane; 

S.292. An act for the relief of Mah Jew 
Ngee (also known as Peter Jew Mah); 

$.330. An act for the relief of Harry N. 
Kouniakis; 

S.417. Am act for the relief of Haruo T. 
Hendricks; 

S. 532. An act for the relief of Stanley 
Bulski (Zdzislaw Rekosz) ; 

_ §&. 545. An act for the relief of Mrs Eliza- 
beth Clifford; 

8.555. An act for the relief of Nicolaos 
A. Papadimitriou; 

8.663. An act for the relief of Andreas 
Rakintozis; 

S.894. An act for the relief of Captain 
Ernest Mountain; and 

8.1097. An act for the relief of A. E. 
Waterstradt. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, pur- 
suant to the previous order, I move that 
the Senate do now adjourn until 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o'clock and 13 minutes p.m.) under 
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the previous order, the Senate ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Friday, May 19, 
1961, at 9 o’clock a.m. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, May 18, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 8: 4-5: What is man that Thou 
art mindful of him? Thou hast crowned 
him with glory and honor. 

O Thou whose presence and help are 
the supreme needs of our life in the 
events and vast upheavals of our time, 
wilt Thou daily inspire us with the en- 
thusiasm and eagerness of high ideals 
and lofty principles. 

May our minds and hearts expand 
with wonder and pride when we consider 
how mindful Thou art of us and always 
seeking to fill and invest our lives with 
enduring sanctity and significance, how- 
ever frail and fleeting they may seem to 
be. 

Grant that in our human relations 
we may manifest a sincere and deep con- 
cern for the welfare of mankind and 
strive to walk together with humility of 
spirit in the laws of Thy commandments 
and in the ways of brotherhood. 

Give us more of the Master’s purity of 
heart, His passion for righteousness, His 
pity for the poor and needy, and His 
power to release the hidden splendor of 
humanity. 

To Thy name ascribe all the praise 
and glory. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 7030. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 





OFF-SEASON CRUISES BY AMERI- 
CAN-FLAG PASSENGER VESSELS 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 6100) to 
amend title VI of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, to authorize off-season cruises 
by American-flag passenger vessels, with 
Senate amendments thereto and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: That title VI of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1171-1182), is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof a new section 613, to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 613. (a) In this section, ‘passenger 
vessel’ means a vessel which (1) is of not less 
than ten thousand gross tons, and (2) has 
accommodations for not less than one hun- 
dred passengers. 
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“(b) If the Board finds that the operation 
of passenger vessels with respect to which an 
application for operating-differential sub- 
sidy has been filed under section 601 of this 
title is required for at least two-thirds of 
each year, but not for all of each year, in 
order to furnish adequate service on the 
service, route, or line with respect to which 
the application was filed, the Board may ap- 
prove the application for payment of oper- 
ating-differential subsidy for operation of 
the vessels (1) on such service, route, or line 
for such part of each year, and (2) on cruises 
for all or part of the remainder of each year 
if such specific cruise is approved by the 
Board under subsection (e) of this section. 

“(c) Cruises authorized by this section 
must begin and end at a domestic port or 
ports on the same seacoast of the United 
States from which the operator operates or 
conducts the regular service to which the 
vessels are assigned. When a vessel is being 
operated on cruises— 

“(1) it shall carry no mail unless required 
by law, or cargo except passengers’ luggage, 
except between those ports between which 
it may carry mail and cargo on its regular 
service assigned by contract; 

“(2) it shall carry passengers on a round- 
trip basis, except between those ports be- 
tween which it may carry one-way pas- 
sengers on its regular service assigned by 
contract; 

“(3) it shall embark passengers only at 
domestic ports on the same seacoast of the 
United States as that to which the vessel 
is assigned on its regular service; and 

“(4) it shall stop at other domestic ports 
only for the same time and the same pur- 
poses as is permitted with respect to a 
foreign-flag vessel which is carrying pas- 
sengers who embarked at a domestic port. 


Section 605(c) of this Act shall not apply 
to cruises authorized under this section. 

“(d) The Board may from time to time 
review operating differential subsidy con- 
tracts entered into under this title for the 
operation of passenger vessels, and upon a 
finding that operation of such vessels upon 
a service, route, or line is required in- order 
to furnish adequate service on such service, 
route, or line, but is not required for the 
entire year, may amend such contracts to 
agree to pay operating differential subsidy 
for operation of such vessels on cruises, as 
authorized by this section, for part or all 
of the remainder, but not exceeding one- 
third, of each year, if each specific cruise 
is approved by the Board under subsection 
(e) of this section. 

“(e) Upon the application of any opera- 
tor for approval of a specific cruise, the 
Board, after notice to all other American 
flag operators who may be affected and after 
affording all such operators an opportunity 
to submit written data, views or arguments, 
with or without opportunity to present the 
same orally in any manner, and after con- 
sideration of all relevant matter presented, 
shall, if it determines that the proposed 
cruise will not substantially adversely af- 
fect an existing operator’s service performed 
with passenger vessels of United States 
registry, approve the proposed cruise. Such 
approval shall not be given more than two 
years in advance of the beginning of the 
cruise. 

“(f) As used in this section the follow- 
ing three are the seacoasts of the United 
States: (1) the Atlantic coast, including the 
Great Lakes but excluding the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; (2) the Gulf of Mexico; and (3) the 
Pacific coast, including Alaska and Hawaii.” 

Sec. 2. Section 601(a) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1171) is amended as follows: 

(a) The first sentence thereof is amended 
by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end thereof the words “or in such 
service and in cruises authorized under sec- 
tion 613 of this title’’. 
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(ob) By inserting in the second sentence 
thereof after the words “to promote the 
foreign commerce of the United States” the 
words “except to the extent such vessels are 
to be operated on cruises authorized under 
section 613 of this title”. 

(c) By inserting at the end thereof a new 
sentence to read as follows: ‘To the extent 
the application covers cruises, as authorized 
under section 613 of this title, the Board 
may make the portion of this last de- 
termination relating to parity on the basis 
that any foreign flag cruise from the United 
States competes with any American flag 
cruise from the United States”’. 

Sec. 3. Section 602 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1172), is 
amended by striking out the word “No” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Except with respect to cruises authorized 
under section 613 of this title, no”. 

Src. 4. Section 603 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1173), is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Subsection (a) is amended by insert- 
ing after the words “in such service, route, 
or line” the words “and in cruises authorized 
under section 613 of this title’. 

(b) Subsection (b) is amended by insert- 
ing after the words “»operating-differential 
subsidy” the words “for the operation of 
vessels on a service, route, or line”, and by 
inserting at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “For any period during which 
a vessel cruises as authorized by section 613 
of this Act, operating-differential subsidy 
shall be computed as though the vessel were 
operating on the essential service to which 
the vessel is assigned: Provided, however, 
That if the cruise vessel calls at a port or 
ports outside of its assigned service, but 
which is served with passenger vessels (as 
defined in section 613 of this Act) by an- 
other subsidized operator eat an operating- 
differential subsidy rate for wages lower than 
the cruise vessel has on its assigned essential 
service, the operating-differential subsidy 
rates for each of the subsidizable items for 
each day (a fraction of a day to count as 
a day) that the vessel stops at such port 
shall be at the respective rates applicable to 
the subsidized operator regularly serving the 
area.” 

Sec. 5. Section 606 of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 1176), is 
amended by inserting in subdivision (6) after 
the words “services, routes, and lines” a com- 
ma and the words “and any cruises author- 
ized under section 613 of this title’ and a 
comma. 

Sec. 6. Section 607(b) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended (46 U.S.C. 
1177), is amended by inserting in the sec- 
ond sentence of the second paragraph there- 
of after the words “on an essential foreign- 
trade line, route or service approved by the 
Commission” the words “and on cruises, if 
pre ke authorized under section 613 of this 
title”. 

Sec. 7. The cruises authorized by section 
613 shall be in addition to and not in 
derogation of the right of an operator to 
make voyages on his regular service, route or 
line, including approved deviations within 
the general area of his essential service. 
There shall be no adjustment of subsidy in 
the event of such deviations if they are 
without prejudice to the adequacy of service. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act to 
amend title VI of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, to authorize the payment of operating- 
differential subsidy for cruises,” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BOLLING from the Committee on 
Rules reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 299, Rept. No. 404), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
6874) to authorize appropriations to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion for salaries and expenses, research and 
development, construction of facilities, and 
for other purposes. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill, and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopied, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 





AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND NAVAL 
VESSELS FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. BOLLING (on behalf of Mr. 
DELANEY) from the Committee on Rules 
reported the following privileged resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 300, Rept. No. 405) which 
was referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 1852) to 
authorize appropriations for aircraft, mis- 
siles, and naval vessels for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confirmed to the bill, 
and shall continue not to exceed two hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 





EXPRESS RATES 


Mr. BOLLING, from the Committee on 
Rules (on behalf of Mr. TRIMBLE) re- 
ported the following privileged resolution 
(H,. Res. 301, Rept. No. 406), which was 
referred to the House Calendar and 
ordered to be printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
1986) to repeal the provisions of section 6 of 
the Act of July 26, 1916, as amended, relating 
to the furnishing of information to the Post- 
master General by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to revenue received 
by railroads from express companies for the 
transportation of express matter. After gen- 
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eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill, and shall continue not to exceed one 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 





ESTABLISHING AN OFFICE OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND 
TOURISM IN THE DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill S. 610, to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign 
commerce of the United States by pro- 
viding for the establishment of a U.S. 
Travel Service within the Department of 
Commerce and a Travel Advisory 
Board, strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert the provisions of H.R. 
4614 as passed by the House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
the purpose of this Act to strengthen the 
domestic and foreign commerce, improve the 
foreign payments position of the United 
States, and promote international under- 
standing and appreciation of the United 
States of America by encouraging foreign 
residents to visit the United States and by 
facilitating international travel generally. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act the Secretary of Commerce 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Secretary”) 
shall— 

(1) develop, plan, and carry out a com- 
prehensive program, utilizing all appropriate 
media of public information and communi- 
cation, designed to stimulate and encourage 
travel to the United States by the residents 
of foreign countries for the purpose of 
study, culture, recreation, business, and 
other activities conducive to better inter- 
national understanding of the people and 
institutions of the United States; 

(2) encourage the strengthening of tourist 
facilities, programs, and other arrangements 
within the United States for assuring a 
friendly welcome and meeting the special 
requirements of foreign visitors; 

(3) coordinate all travel facilitation activ- 
ities of the United States Government, and 
actively encourage progressive elimination, 
reduction, or simplification of barriers to 
travel; 

(4) assist in the tmplementation of for- 
eign technical assistance and economic de- 
velopment projects in the travel industry 
field; and 

(5) collect, publish, and provide for the 
exchange of statistics and technical infor- 
mation relating to international travel and 
tourism. 

(b) In performing the duties set forth in 
subsection (a) of this section, the Secretary 
shall— 

(1) utilize the facilities of existing agen- 
cies of the Federal Government to the fullest 
extent possible; 

(2) consult and cooperate with individ- 
uals, businesses, private organizations, and 
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loca], State, Federal, foreign government, 
and international agencies engaged in or 
concerned with international travel; 

(3). obtain by contract and otherwise the 
advice and services of qualified and ex- 
perienced professional agencies, consultants, 


and specialists .~ the fields of travel, ad- 
vertising, public ‘formation, and mass com- 
munication; 


(4) establish such travel offices in foreign 
countries, with the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary of State, as he deems to be necessary 
and desirable; 

(5) refrain from conducting any activity 
or furnishing any service which might re- 
sult ‘in adverse economic competition to 
persons engaged in the business of provid- 
ing ‘transportation, accommodations, or 
other facilities to persons traveling between 
the United States and foreign countries. 

(c) Beginning with the fiscal year 1962, 
the Secretary shall submit to the President 
and to the Congress a quarterly report on 
his aqtivities under this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Department of Commerce a United 
States Travel Service (hereinafter referred 
to as “the Travel Service’) . 

(b) The Travel Service shall be headed by 
an Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Travel (hereinafter referred to as the “As- 
sistant Secretary”) who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The Assistant 
Secretary shall be in addition to the other 
Assistant Secretaries provided by law for 
the Department of Commerce. All duties 
and responsibilities of the Secretary set forth 
in section 2 of this Act shall be exercised 
through the Assistant Secretary. 

(c) In the absence of the Secretary the 
Assistant Secretary shall represent the Sec- 
retary on any interagency committee, board 
or other organization established within the 
executive branch to deal with travel mat- 
ters. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established a 
Travel Advisory Board (hereinafter referred 
to as “the Board”) which shall be composed 
of twenty members who shall be appointed 
by the Secretary and who shall serve for 
such terms as may be designated by the 
Secretary. Such members shall not be of- 
ficers or employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment and shall be individuals who, Fv rea- 
son of interest, training or experience, are 
qualified to carry out the duties provided 
for in section 5 of this Act. At least ten of 
the members of the Board shall be represent- 
atives of the travel and related industries. 

(b) The Board shall elect a Chairman and 
a Vice Chairman from its members. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Board shall not 
affect its powers but shall be filed in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(ad) Twelve members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(e) Each member of the Board shall re- 
ceive $50 per diem when engaged in the 
actual performance of his duties; and, while 
away from his home or regular place of 
business and engaged in the actual per- 
formance of his duties, he shall also receive 
travel and subsistence expenses in accord- 
ance with the Travel Expense Act of 1949, 
as amended, and the Standardized Govern- 
ment Travel Regulations. 

(f) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Board or as an expert or consultant 
under section 2(b)(3) of this Act shall not 
be considered as service or employment 
bringing such individual within the pro- 
visions of sections 281, 283, or 284 of title 18, 
or of section 99 of title 5 of the United 
States Code, or of any other Federal law im- 
posing restrictions, requirements, or penal- 
ties in relation to the employment of per- 
sons, the performance of services, or the 
payment or receipt of compensation in con- 
nection with any claim, proceedings, or mat- 
ter involving the United States, except inso- 
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far as such provisions of law may prohibit 
any such individual from receiving compen- 
sation in respect of anv particular matter 
in which such individual was directly in- 
volved in the performance of such service. 

Sec. 5. The Board shall— 

(1) advise and consult with the Assistant 
Secretary with respect to the activities of the 
Travel Service and from time to time shall 
submit to the Assistant Secretary recom- 
mendations for programs and policies to be 
adopted; and 

(2) submit to the Secretary and the Con- 
gress from time to time, but not less than 
once a year, reports containing appraisals of 
the effectiveness of the programs and ac- 
tivities being carried on by the Travel Serv- 
ice and setting forth recommendations the 
Board has made to the Assistant Secretary 
and such other matters as it may consider 
pertinent. 

Sec. 6. Section 104 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 408, Eighty-third Con- 
gress) is amended by striking the period at 
the end of subsection (r) and inserting in 
lieu thereof a semicolon, and by inserting 
after such subsection a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(s) For financing the establishment and 
operation of travel offices and other activities 
authorized by the International Travel Act 
of 1961, in such amounts as may be speci- 
fied from time to time in appropriation 
Acts”’. 

Sec. 7. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act there is authorized to 
be appropriated not to exceed $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, and 
thereafter such sums as may be necessary. 

Sec. 8. This Act may be cited as the “In- 
ternational Travel Act of 1961’’. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert the fol- 
lowing: 

That it is the purpose of this Act to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign com- 
merce of the United States, and promote 
friendly understanding and appreciation of 
the United States by encouraging foreign 
residents to visit the United States and by 
facilitating international travel generally. 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this Act the Secretary of Commerce 
(hereafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Secretary”) shall— 

(1) develop, plan, and carry out a com- 
prehensive program designed to stimulate 
and encourage travel to the United States 
by residents of foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of study, culture, recreation, business, 
and other activities as a means of promoting 
friendly understanding and good will among 
peoples of foreign countries and of the 
United States; 

(2) encourage the development of tourist 
facilities low cost unit tours, and other ar- 
rangements within the United States for 
meeting the requirements of foreign visitors; 

(3) foster and encourage the widest pos- 
sible distribution of the benefits of travel at 
the cheapest rates between foreign coun- 
tries and the United States consistent with 
sound economic principles; 

(4) encourage the simplification, reduc- 
tion, or elimination of barriers to travel, 
and the facilitation of international travel 
generally; 

(5) collect, publish, and provide for the 
exchange of statistics, information, and 
schedules of meetings, fairs, and other at- 
tractions, relating to international travel 
and tourism. 

Sec. 3. (a) In performing the duties set 
forth in section 2, the Secretary— 

(1) shall utilize the facilities and services 
of existing agencies of the Federal Govern- 
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ment to the fullest extent possible including 
the maximum utilization of counterpart 
funds; and, to the fullest extent consistent 
with the performance of their own duties 
and functions, such agencies shall permit 
such utilization of facilities and services; 

(2) may consult and cooperate with in- 
dividuals, businesses, and organizations en- 
gaged in or concerned with international 
travel, including local, State, Federal, and 
foreign governments, and international 
agencies; 

(3) may obtain by contract and otherwise 
the advice and services of qualified profes- 
sional organizations and personnel; 

(4) after consultation with the Secretary 
of State, may establish such branches in for- 
eign countries, as he deems to be necessary 
and desirable. 

(b) The Secretary, under the authority of 
this Act, shall not provide or arrange for 
transportation for, or accommodations to, 
persons traveling between foreign countries 
and the United States in competition with 
business engaged in providing or arranging 
for such transportation or accommodations. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Department of Commerce an Office of 
International Travel and Tourism. 

(b) The Office of International Travel and 
Tourism shall be headed by a Director who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who shall be compensated at the rate 
of $18,000 per annum. The Director shall 
perform such duties in the execution of this 
Act as the Secretary may assign. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress an annual 
report on his activities under this Act. 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, there is authorized to 
be appropriated not to exceed $3,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
not to exceed $4,700,000 for each fiscal year 
thereafter. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: 

To direct the Secretary of Commerce to 
take steps to encourage travel to the United 
States by residents of foreign countries, to 
establish an Office of International Travel 
and Tourism, and for other purposes. 


By unanimous consent the proceedings 
by which the bill (H.R. 4614) was passed 
were vacated, and that bill was laid on 
the table. 





PERMISSION TO SIT DURING 
GENERAL DEBATE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Elections 
Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Heuse Administration may be permitted 
te sit during general debate in the House 
today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Agriculture may sit during general 
debate in the House today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. HALLECK., Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the majority leader as to the 
program for next week? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that any roll- 
calls on Monday and Tuesday be post- 
poned to Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
Monday is District Day, but there are 
no District bills to be considered. The 
legislative appropriation bill of 1962 will 
be considered. 

There will be no legislative business 
on Tuesday. 

For Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day the following bills are programed for 
consideration: 

8S. 1852, from the Committee on Armed 
Services, authorization for missiles, na- 
val vessels, and so forth. 

H.R. 1986, amending the Postal Rail- 
way Mail Act. 

H.R. 6874, authorization for appro- 
priations for NASA. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced as quickly as possible, and con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time. 





LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1962 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a privileged 
report on the legislative appropriation 
bill for 1962. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORAN reserved all points of or- 
der on the bill. 





TRAVEL EXPENSES OF GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 283, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
3279) to increase the maximum rates of per 
diem allowance for employees of the Govern- 
ment traveling on official business, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and continue not to exceed one hour, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
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the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Brown] and myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 283 
provides for the consideration of H.R. 
3279, a bill to increase the maximum 
rates of per diem allowance for em- 
ployees of the Government traveling on 
official business and for other purposes. 
The resolution provides for an open rule, 
waiving points of order, with 1 hour of 
general debate. 

The purpose of H.R. 3279, as amend- 
ed by the Committee on Government 
Operations, is to amend existing travel 
expense legislation so as to increase the 
maximum per diem rates, reimburse- 
ment for actual expenses, and mileage 
allowances for use of privately owned 
vehicles for civilian employees of the 
Government. 

Travel expense legislation was last 
amended in 1955 at which time the cur- 
rent ceilings were set. In 1959, the 
House approved legislation increasing 
the maximum per diem rates to $15 per 
day, the mileage allowance from 10 to 
12 cents per mile for autos and from 6 
to 8 cents per mile for motorcycles, and 
authorizing the payment of parking 
fees for privately owned vehicles when 
on Government business. The Senate 
deleted the increases in mileage allow- 
ances when it passed the bill in 1960, but 
action was taken so close to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress that it was not pos- 
sible to hold a conference between the 
two Houses on the bill. The bill died, 
therefore, at the end of the session. 

Certainly, it is unjust to require or 
expect Government employees to pay 
part of the cost of official travel out of 
their own pockets, This bill will help 
relieve such a situation by at least keep- 
ing up with the realistic travel costs 
which employees must incur in line with 
their duties. 

I should like to emphasize the fact 
that the per diem rate prescribed in the 
bill is a maximum one and it is antici- 
pated that the maximum rate will be 
allowed only where the circumstances 
clearly warrant it. The Bureau of the 
Budget and the heads of departments 
and agencies have both the authority 
and the responsibility to see that no de- 
viation from this principle occurs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 283. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. 
LANE}. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, reimburse- 
ment of Government employees for 
travel expenses incurred during the 
course of official business, is regarded as 
just and necessary. 

The only question is: Whether the 
prevailing rates are adequate? 

The Government employee representa- 
tives all favored the increase provided 
by the bill before us, H.R. 3279. 
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It is noteworthy that the Bureau of 
the Budget, the State Department, and 
the General Accounting Office, also 
favor certain sections of this bill. 

Six years have passed since travel ex- 
pense legislation was last amended. It 
is obvious that legitimate travel and 
subsistence costs of Government em- 
ployees while in travel status have in- 
creased substantially since 1955 when 
the current rates were established. 

The lack of upward adjustment to 
realities has meant that Government 
employees have been forced to supple- 
ment official expenses out of their own 
pockets, or to practice austerity in the 
form of substandard accommodations 
and food. 

The Bureau of the Budget presented 
figures showing that in the fall of last 
year, the average subsistence of Gov- 
ernment employees while in travel status 
was $15.13 per day. As of now, the 
costs are probably somewhat higher. 
The General Accounting Office, as a re- 
sult of its experience, indicated that $16 
a day would be required. The maxi- 
mum of $16 per diem as provided for 
in this bill raising it from the current 
$12 is a reasonable increase. 

A recent report of the American Auto- 
mobile Association states that it costs 12 
cents per mile to operate a car that is 
driven 10,000 miles per year. 

This supports the recommendation to 
increase maximum mileage rates for the 
use of privately owned vehicles, from the 
current 10-cent allowance to 12 cents per 
mile. 

In 1959, the House took notice of the 
fact that ceilings set in 1955 were inade- 
quate to meet actual costs, and approved 
legislation to increase the per diem, the 
mileage allowance, and to authorize pay- 
ment cf parking fees for privately owned 
vehicles when on Government business. 

The Senate deleted the increases in 
mileage allowances when it passed the 
bill in 1960. Congress adjourned before 
this difference could be reconciled, and 
the bill died at the end of that session. 

Never before was it so urgent for the 
Government to recruit and retain able 
people in its service. Private enterprise 
is doing considerably better than the 
Government in this respect. One reason 
is their alert response to the competition 
for personnel, and their up-to-date pro- 
vision for compensation and incentives. 

It seems to me that we must modernize 
the Government’s travel expense for- 
mula before we discourage competent 
civilians from entering into or staying 
with employment by the United States. 

The prudent increases recommended 
by H.R. 3279 on well-documented proof 
of the need for such legislation merit 
approval by the House. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. E..iotTT], has explained the 
contents of this rule and the purpose 
thereof. It makes in order, under an 
open rule, with 1 hour of general debate, 
the consideration of H.R. 3279, a bill 
originating in the House Committee on 
Government Operations, for the purpose 
of increasing the maximum per diem al- 
lowance for employees of the Govern- 
ment traveling on official business, and 
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for other purposes. It would increase 
the maximum per diem allowance for 
employees from $12 a day to $16 a day. 
Other employees traveling on official 
business would be authorized to receive 
as much as $30 a day, providing such a 
limitation had been granted by the 
agency head. The allowance for use of 
personal automobiles on official busi- 
ness will be increased from 10 cents a 
mile to 12 cents a mile and on motor- 
cycles from 6 cents to 8 cents a mile. 

If I recall correctly, there was no op- 
position to this bill in the Committee 
on Government Operations. It was re- 
ported unanimously. And, there was 
no opposition in the Committee on Rules 
to its consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no request for 
time, so I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 3279) to increase 
the maximum rates of per diem allow- 
ance for employees of the Government 
traveling on official business, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 3279, with 
Mr. Bonner in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 3279, as amended, 
was reported by the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations with but one dis- 
senting vote and I am happy to be able 
to present this bili with nearly unan- 
imous support. This speaks well for the 
Committee on Government Operations 
and its long interest in the fair treat- 
ment of our Federal employees. 

This bill will increase the maximum 
per diem rates and mileage allowances 
for Government employees while travel- 
ing on official business in accord with the 
increased costs for subsistence expenses 
and for driving a car that have occurred 
= 1955 when the present rates were 
set. 

Specifically, the bill would amend 
existing law in the following respects: 

First. Increase the maximum per diem 
allowance from its present rate of $12 
per day to $16 per day; 

Second. Increase to $30 from its pres- 
ent $25 the maximum allowance for of- 
ficial travelers authorized to be paid on 
an actual expense basis; 

Third. Increase to $16 the maxi- 
mum per diem for intermittent em- 
ployees such as experts and consultants 
and persons serving the Government 
without compensation (w. 0. c.’s); 

Fourth. Increase to 8 cents per mile 
the present 6-percent allowance for the 
use of motorcycles; 
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Fifth. Increase to 12 cents per mile 
the present 10-cent allowance for the use 
of privately owned automobiles on offi- 
cial purposes; 

Sixth. Authorize the payment to em- 
ployees of parking fees incurred while 
using privately owned vehicles for offi- 
cial purposes; 

Seventh. Make the following amend- 
ments recommended by the Department 
of State and concurred in by the Bureau 
of the Budget: First, transfer to the 
President authority now vested in the 
Bureau of the Budget to establish per 
diem rates outside the continental 
United States; second, allow reimburse- 
ment on an actual expense basis up to 
$10 in excess of the set per diem rate 
for employees traveling outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States in 
unusual circumstances; third, preserve 
the special status of Alaska as a high 
expense area; fourth, raise per diem of 
certain State Department Advisory Com- 
mittees from $10 to the regularly estab- 
lished per diem. 

H.R. 3279 is similar in its most im- 
portant provisions to H.R. 5196 which 
passed this House in 1959. That bill 
provided for a $15 maximum per diem 
and the same mileage rates contained 
in the present bill. Unfortunately, the 
Senate did not act on the measure for 
nearly 10 months and returned the bill 
to the House with amendments near the 
end of the 86th Congress. A confer- 
ence could not be arranged to reconcile 
the views of the two Houses and the bill 
died as a result. 

Since 1959, costs have continued to 
rise; hence we now recommend the 
maximum per diem rate, and I empha- 
size “maximum,” of $16 per day instead 
of the $15 proposed in the last Congress. 

Our justification for the increased 
rates are based primarily on the follow- 
ing information: 

First. Every major employee organi- 
zation recommended the increases con- 
tained in the bill. The groups I shall 
name either testified or presented writ- 
ten statements—all of which are con- 
tained in the printed hearings: The 
American Federation of Government 
Employees; the Government Employees 
Council, AFL-CIO; the National Asso- 
ciation of Internal Revenue Employees; 
the National Federation of Post Office 
Motor Vehicle Employees, AFL-CIO; 
the United Federation of Post Office 
Clerks; the National Society of Fed- 
eral Engineers, Scientists, and Allied 
Professionals; Policemen’s Association of 
the District of Columbia; National Cus- 
toms Service Association; National As- 
sociation of Post Office and Postal 
Transportation Service Mail Handlers, 
Watchmen, Messengers, and Group 
Leaders; National Association of Post 
Office and General Services Mainte- 
nance Employees; National Federation 
of Federal Employees; National Asso- 
ciation of Postal Supervisors. 

Some of the employee testimony was 
striking in the examples of sacrifices 
that many of our Federal employees 
must make to carry out their official 
travel assignments, One Internal Reve- 
nue employee reported he actually lost 
$12.75 on a 2-day trip to Chicago. You 
will find this on page 42 of the hearings. 
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Second. The General Accounting Of- 
fice favored the $16 per diem based on a 
survey of its employee travel and in order 
to meet the costs of subsistence in the 
higher cost areas. 

Third. The Bureau of the Budget ad- 
vised us that its most recent survey, con- 
ducted in the fall of 1960, indicated 
subsistence costs of about $15.13 per day. 
Mr. Chairman, we believe this average 
would certainly justify a maximum of 
$16 per day. The Bureau, however, rec- 
ommended that he hold to $15. We did 
not agree. 

Fourth. The personal experiences of 
our committee members indicated a 
steady increase in subsistence costs 
which may be going higher all the time. 

Fifth. The Bureau of the Budget pre- 
sented a chart, printed on page 13 of the 
hearings, showing its study of the costs 
of operating a car in 1960 was 11.98 cents 
per mile. However, it did not approve 
our increase of the maximum from 10 to 
12 cents per mile. This we could not 
understand. Their own figures justify 
it. 

Sixth. A survey by the American Auto- 
mobile Association showed that a low- 
priced car driven 10,000 ner year would 
cost about 12 cents per mile to operate. 

All in all, Mr. Chairman, we believe 
the available evidence fully justifies the 
increases contained in the bill. 

The provisions for the reimbursement 
of parking fees incurred while on official 
business was recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. Many Members may 
not realize that the Government is not 
now authorized to reimburse its employ- 
ees for this expense. On-the-street 
parking in the vicinity of public build- 
ings has dwindled almost to the vanish- 
ing point. As all of us know, the use of 
parking lots is expensive. This is a 
legitimate expense and our bill will allow 
reimbursement. 

In 1955, on the recommendation of the 
Bureau of the Budget, we added to the 
law a provision authorizing the payment 
of actual expenses up to $25 per day in 
unusual cases where the maximum per 
diem would be much less than the actual 
expenses. We raised this ceiling to $30 
in line with the general increase in costs. 

The amendments recommended by the 
State Department and approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget are reported with 
the bill. See State Department report. 
Although the Bureau has the authority 
to set per diem rates for travel outside 
the United States, it has depended upon 
the State Department for advice on what 
the rates should be in various countries 
at various times. Under the bill this 
responsibility would be transferred to 
the President, who plans to delegate it 
to the State Department. The formula 
devised for reimbursement on an actual 
expense basis where there are unusual 
circumstances and the actual expenses 
of a trip are much more than the per 
diem rate set, is the maximum per diem 
plus $10. This formula is based on the 
years of experience the State Depart- 
ment has had in this field and seems 
practicable. As noted before, this is ex- 
pected to be used only infrequently. 

Let us remember that the law only 
establishes a ceiling. The departments 
and agencies may and do set the appro- 
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priate rates for per diem and mileage 
under the ceiling based on their own ex- 
periences and requirements for travel in 
different areas. Some high, some low, 
some medium, but all under the ceiling. 

Furthermore, the cost estimates are 
averages with some falling above and 
some below. The committee feels that 
the ceiling should be realistic enough to 
take care of cases that may cross the 
border. 

We believe the Travel Expense Act un- 
der regulations issued by the Bureau of 
the Budget has been administered con- 
servatively in the past and see no reason 
why there should be any abuse under the 
changes we make. 

We only wish to see that the legiti- 
mate expenses of Government are borne 
by the Government and not by its loyal 
employees. 

I hope this bill will be passed by an 
overwhelming vote. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MCCORMACK. I want to con- 
gratulate the gentlewoman from Penn- 
sylvania on introducing this bill. I 
also want to compliment the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, but I 
am sure every member of that commit- 
tee will agree with my observation that 
it was due to the sound logic and the 
persuasiveness of the gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania that the bill was reported 
out, and that it is such a favorable bill. 
The gentlewoman serves the people of 
her district not only with outstanding 
ability and vision but with courage. I 
know the Federal Government employees 
will forever appreciate what the gentle- 
woman from Pennsylvania has done not 
only in connection with this bill but in 
connection with other legislation, be- 
cause she is always thinking of trying 
to improve. Again I congratulate the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tlesian from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Is it not true that the 
Committee on Government Operations 
found no evidence of any abuse—that is, 
substantial abuse in any department un- 
der this program? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. In other words, this is 
a very tightly run program. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. I believe you stated 
that the per diem rate is a maximum 
rate, but that the departments, under the 
authority granted to them, may set the 
rate at an amount less than the rate 
fixed in this bill as experience dictates 
it is possible; is that correct? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. That is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to support the gentlewoman in her in- 
terest in this bill, and I join with her in 
the remarks she has made. She has 
carefully prepared the case on this in the 
full committee and, certainly, in her 
presentation here on the floor today she 
has been most clear and logical in her 
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analysis. I want to commend her for 
continuing the fight she has made over 
the years to take care of these matters 
which to some may not seem too im- 
portant, but which in reality are highly 
essential because they affect vitally the 
lives of the millions of our Federal em- 
ployees. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield. 


I thank the gen- 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 
Mr. GROSS. I note on page 11 of the 


report that the Bureau of the Budget 
says that 10 cents a mile for automobiles 
is not only adequate but is higher than 
similar types of allowances made by most 
private businesses. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. That was their 
old report. This is a new report from 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. GROSS. This report from the 
Bureau of the Budget is dated April 10, 
1961. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. As I recall the evi- 
dence submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget to the committee, and I think the 
gentlewoman is right in her remarks 
about the matter, their cost figure was 
11.98 cents. When they first wrote it out 
it was as stated in the report, but as I 
recall the facts show that on the basis 
of their own system they came up with 
11.98 cents, and the committee adopted 
12. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. That is correct. I 
am sorry I misunderstood the question 
of the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. 11.91 was their revised 
estimate of cost. 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. GROSS. That was the informa- 
tion I wanted to get. 

Mr. TOLL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield. 

Mr. TOLL. I want to commend the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Penn- 
sylvania, my colleague from Philadel- 
phia, for her spendid presentation of 
this matter. I wish to associate myself 
with her remarks for I believe she has 
submitted a reliable approach to the 
solution of this problem. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield. 

Mr. MACK... On page 6 of the report, 
the statement is made that the rate is 
increased from 10 cents to 12 cents per 
mile for the operation of private auto- 
mobiles. Is it not true that the rate is 
also increased from 10 cents to 12 cents 
for the use of private airplanes? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN, Yes; that is in- 
cluded. 

Mr. MACK. Has the committee done 
any studying or conducted any survey 
of the cost.of operating private airplanes 
to see whether or not the 12-cent rate 
is justified? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. No, we have not. 
We included private planes in the 12- 
cent rate, but I do not know that there 
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are very many employees who have their 
own planes to travel in. 

Mr. MACK. I believe there are quite 
a few employees in the Federal Aviation 
Agency who do own their own planes 
and use them for Government business. 
I hope the committee wi!l at same time 
in the future investigate the cost to see 
whether or not a higher rate would be 
justified. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. HARRIS. I asked the gentle- 
woman to yield for the purpose of asking 
a question: Do these adjustments apply 
to those in the judiciary as well as those 
in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. It applies to all 
Government employees, and all who 
come in as temporary employees. 

Mr. HARRIS. In other words, mar- 
shals and Federal court officials? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Not marshals. 

Mr. HARRIS. Not marshals? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. No. 

Mr. FASCELL. They have a special 
law. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. May I first of all 
commend the gentlewoman and the 
members of her committee for taking 
this interest in the obvious need for ad- 
justing these allowances to cover the 
increased cost of living and other items. 
However, there is a matter about which 
I would like to ask a question or two, 
and that is what is the actual need for 
transferring to the President the author- 
ity now vested in the Bureau of the 
Budget. This seems to me to be purely 
a paper transfer for in effect the Bu- 
reau of the Budget answers to the Presi- 
dent anyway. Just what do we gain 
by officially transferring this authority 
to the President? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I think possibly 
one of the reasons was for people travel- 
ing outside the continental United 
States. The President will delegate this 
to the State Department. He will make 
the decision, and the State Department 
will handle it instead of the Bureau of 
the Budget. I think that is correct. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. One other ques- 
tion. Do we have any statistics about 
the actual difference in expenses in 
Alaska as compared to the rest of the 
Nation? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I really do not 
know. We do not do a thing about 
Alaska except to preserve the present 
status. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Here is the rea- 
son I asked. the question: It would seem 
to me it would be incumbent upon some 
committee of Congress to determine 
whether or not Alaska will indefinitely 
receive this special treatment. I was 
wondering if you have any statistics to 
back up the allowance traditionally 
given for service in Alaska or shall we 
simply bring Alaska into balance with 
the other 49 States? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 
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Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentlewoman is 
correct that the bill preserves its present 
status. Expenses are higher, as shown 
by the Bureau of the Budget. We 
would hope at some time quickly we 
can do away with that differential, but 
the facts are as of today we cannot or 
should not. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gen- 
tlewoman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. As a further con- 
tribution to the understanding of the 
gentleman, sections 3 and 4 of the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949 do provide 
that the Bureau of the Budget in cer- 
tain situations can prescribe a special 
travel allowance over and above the $16 
a day. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. If need is shown. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If need is shown, 
and need can be shown in connection 
with Alaska because the cost of living 
in Alaska is much higher than in the 
rest of the Nation. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. The per diem al- 
lowances are flat rates, and they can be 
lower than that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this is just another bill 
calling for additional expenditures of tax 
dollars. 

The increases are specifically set forth 
on page 3 of the report, as follows: 


Specifically, the bill would— 

{a) Increase the maximum per diem al- 
lowance from its present rate of $12 per day 
to $16 per day; 

{b) Increase to $30 from its present $25 
the maximum allowance for official travelers 
authorized to be paid on an actual expense 
basis; 

(c) Increase to $16 the maximum per 
diem for intermittent employees and persons 
serving the Government without compensa- 
tion; 

(d) Increase to 8 cents per mile the present 
6-cent allowance for the use of motorcycles; 

(e) Increase to 12 cents per mile the pres- 
ent 10-cent allowance for the use of privately 
owned automobiles on official business; 

(f) Authorize the payment to employees of 
parking fees incurred while using privately 
owned vehicles for official purposes; 

(g) Transfer to the President authority 
now vested in the Bureau of the Budget to 
establish per diem rates outside the con- 
tinental United States; 

(h) Allow reimbursement on an actual ex- 
pense basis up to $10 in excess of the set per 
diem rate for employees traveling outside the 
continental limits of the United States in un- 
usual circumstances; 

(i) Preserve the special status of Alaska 
as a high expense area; 

(j) Raise per diem of certain State Depart- 
ment advisory committees from $10 to the 
regularly established per diem. 


I have no illusion about the fate of this 
bill. It undoubtedly will go through 
without a record vote, with very few 
if any votes against it. 

However, attention is called to the 
fact that the present situation which 
confronts us would indicate, to some at 
least, perhaps to the hardshell reaction- 
aries, if you want to so characterize 
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them, that we should pay some atten- 
tion to our national financial situation. 

Looking through some old files this 
morning, I found a statement made on 
July 30, 1932, that I think is still good 
today: 

Revenues must cover expenditures by one 
means or another. Any government, like 
any family, can for a year spend a little more 
than it earns. But you and I know that a 
continuation of that habit means the poor- 
house. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt made _ that 
statement during his first campaign. 
That advice is still good. No intelligent, 
interested citizen of voting age does not 
know that for a long, long time the 
Congress has been traveling that road. 
If any proof of that is needed, you will 
find it in the Recorp where from time to 
time we have raised the limit on our na- 
tional debt. 

Carrying on the Kennedy spending 
program of just last week—of course, 
that is water over the dam—we au- 
thorized the Economic Council to in- 
crease the salaries, the compensation, of 
their employees. 

On the 25th of last month the Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, Walter W. Heller, ap- 
peared before the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to ask Congress to lift 
the ceiling on appropriations for 
salaries of members, officers and em- 
ployees of the Council. Congress, in 
its wisdom, had placed a $345,000 ceiling 
in the Employment Act of 1946. 

While the House refused to go along 
with a “sky is the limit’ type of au- 
thorization, it agreed, on May 11, to 
setting a new ceiling of $2 million, which, 
according to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss] was only about four 
times as much as the Council would re- 
quest for fiscal year 1962. As I under- 
stand it, this sound compromise was 
worked out as a “bipartisan venture” 
between the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Reuss] and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown]. I have been advised 
that the limitation of $2 million was 
stricken from the bill by the Senate, so 
the ceiling is unlimited. 

We were told at the time that the 
Council needed this extra money to con- 
tinue its growing functions and to as- 
sume new responsibilities which the 
President plans to assign it. 

Perhaps we have put our money on 
the wrong horse. It now appears from 
an article in the Washington Daily News 
for May 16, 1961, that the record of 
economists now helping the President 
forge his multi-million-dollar welfare 
state is not too good. In an article en- 
titled “Germans Prospered When They 
Rejected U.S. Advice,” Scripps-Howard 
Staff Writer Roger Stuart states that 
the extraordinary prosperity that the 
West Germans have achieved “resulted 
from practices which were precisely the 
reverse” of what a team of American 
economists, including Prof. Walter 
Wolfgang Heller, recommended in a re- 
port, the contents of which Stuart says 
the State Department is opposed to dis- 
closing. The reason for the State De- 
partment attitude he gives as follows: 

First, because it would reveal how poorly 
advised were the Germans by the team of 
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American economists, since the extraordi- 
nary prosperity that has been achieved re- 
sulted from practices which were precisely 
the reverse of what the report advised. 

Second, because those who prepared the 
report include economists now helping to 
shape the Kennedy administration’s multi- 
billion-dollar program of Federal action and 
controls. 

The Marshall plan team of 1951, whose 
prophecies were to prove so wrong in the 
case of West Germany, included Prof. Walter 
Wolfgang Heller, now serving as chairman 
of President Kennedy’s three-member Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 


The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Moss], chairman of the Special Govern- 
ment Information Subcommittee, whose 
zeal for the public’s right to know has 
flagged so noticeably since January 20, 
1961, may find inspiration in this ex- 
ample of withholding information by 
the Government, 

I read the newspaper article to which 
reference was just made: 


GERMANS PROSPERED WHEN THEY REJECTED 
U.S. ADVICE 


(By Roger Stuart) 


A 10-year-old report and analysis of the 
West German economy is the button in 
a childish game of concealment now being 
played by the State Department. 

The 446-page document was prepared by 
a Marshall plan team of U.S. economists in 
1951 and was submitted to the German Min- 
ister of Finance with recommendations for 
action. 

When the State Department was first asked 
about the report officials said they could 
not find their copy. Later they admitted 
it was in the files, but said it couldn’t be 
released because its classification was uncer- 
tain. (It was recently declassified from “‘se- 
cret.””) However, information about the ad- 
vice was readily available from other sources. 

Why do State Department officials, despite 
the report’s declassification, oppose disclo- 
sure of its contents? The answer apparently 
is twofold: 

First, because it would reveal how poorly 
advised were the Germans by the team of 
American economists, since the extraordinary 
prosperity that has been achieved resulted 
from practices which were precisely the re- 
verse of what the report advised. 

Second, because those who prepared the 
report include economists now helping to 
shape the Kennedy administration’s multi- 
billion-dollar program of Federal action and 
controls. 

The Marshall plan team of 1951, whose 
prophecies were to prove so wrong in the 
case of West Germany, included Prof. Walter 
Wolfgang Heller, now serving as Chairman 
of President Kennedy’s three-member Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 

Mr. Kennedy made it clear before his in- 
auguration last January that the Council 
would become a key element within the Pres- 
idential Office. 

The President-elect said the CEA would 
deal not only with the state of the economy 
but with our goals for economic progress. 
And he was leaving it to the chairman, he 
said, to find ways and means of providing 
us with the best possible staff assistance and 
advice in the major fields of economic and 
social policy with which the administration 
will be concerned. 

Among other things, Dr. Heller and his 
1951 teammates told Dr. Ludwig Erhard and 
his Finance Ministry that West Germany 
couldn't achieve the necessary rate of indus- 
trial expansion if it kept worrying about 
inflation. 

A certain amount of inflation wouldn't 
hurt, it was suggested, and the Germans 
shouldn’t confuse wartime inflation with the 
normal operations of peacetime credit. 
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Moreover, the newly organized ministry 
was told that it had an excessive concern 
for price stability and was overly timid in 
allowing the creation of new credit. 

But Dr. Erhard knew from bitter experi- 
ence in the catastrophic days following the 
First World War what terrible things might 
occur as a result of runaway inflation. 

“We shall continue to resist inflation,” he 
declared. And West Germany, to its great 
good fortune, did. 

The report, calling for easy money, said 
that a rate of interest high enough to stimu- 
late any large volume of personal savings 
would seriously curtai! investment. 

Nevertheless, West Germany maintained 
its high rate of interest—and watched both 
personal savings and investments grow. 

Rather than grant industry liberal depre- 
ciation allowances, a “compulsory invest- 
ment program” should be put in force, said 
the American fiscal advisers, adding that 
“the nostalgic hopes * * * looking toward a 
revival of the 19th century role of the capi- 
tal market plays no such role in any modern 
country and there is no prospect that it 
will.” 

Dr. Erhard, who had studied his economics 
under a professor whose slogan was “free 
enterprise is the essence,” saw to it that 
West Germany kept its liberal depreciation 
policy. Industry expanded rapidly, and the 
country prospered. 

By the end of 1951, John J. McCloy, US. 
High Commissioner for Germany, was able 
to report that already a “transformation” 
had occurred which “might almost be called 
a miracle,” and he added: 

“West Germany has largely reestablished 
itself as a solid, productive country. Its 
production has increased from 1947 three- 
fold, until it has become the second largest 
industrial producing country in Western 
Europe.” y 

The steady growth and development since 
then provide one of the brightest pages in 
the history of free enterprise—anywhere and 


in any age. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I think the record ought 
to show that the amount for salaries 
was raised from $345,000 to a limit of 
$2 million by the House, and the other 
body took it off completely. Now the 
sky is the limit. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
right. Some of the members of the 
committee went along with that in- 
crease. I did not. 

Now, why should we pick up the ad- 
viser whose advice was rejected by Ger- 
many? Germany turned down the meth- 
ods and the policies suggested by Dr. 
Heller, practiced the opposite, and the 
result was a quick recovery and prosper- 
ity for Germany. Why should we au- 
thorize Dr. Heller, whose advice has been 
demonstrated to be unsound, to spend 
any amount that he may wish for em- 
ployees? 

Constituents in my district, should 
they learn of our action, would say we 
were “nuts” and certainly we are just 
giving our Own economy a push along 
the road to bankruptcy. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, does he know whether the 
Heller of whom he speaks is of the firm 
of Heller & Associates, consultants, that 
have taken quite a bit of change out of 
this Government? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. No, Ido 
not. But that fact, if it be a fact, would 
be nothing new. 

Permit me to go back and say to my 
dear friends on the majority side, you 
have had control of the Congress for a 
long, long time, and so far as I can find, 
by looking over the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, at no time have you failed to in- 
crease our spending and our national 
debt. 

Permit me to return to an earlier 
statement on sound fiscal policy made 
by your beloved Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. 

Twice in that year, when he was seek- 
ing votes, he talked sense, made prom- 
ises, the first, as was stated, on the 30th 
day of July 1932, at Albany, N.Y., 
and again on October 19, following. He 
advised us that no nation, however rich, 
could continue, as we have been doing, 
to spend beyond our income. Here are 
his words on the latter occasion: 

Now, the credit of the family depends 
chiefly on whether that family is living 
within its income. And this is so of the 
Nation. If the Nation is living within its 
income, its credit is good. 

If, in some crisis, it lives beyond its in- 
come for a year or two, it can usually bor- 
row temporarily on reasonable terms. 

But if, like a spendthrift, it throws dis- 
cretion to the winds, is willing to make no 
sacrifice at all in spending, extends its tax- 
ing to the limit of the people’s power to pay 
and continues to pile up deficits, it is on 
the road to bankruptcy. 


We have been on that bankruptcy road 
a long, long time and, though we know 
the end, we go right along spending. 
We turn over to this Dr. Heller, whose 
advice is as bad as anything can be and 
has been so demonstrated, authority to 
spend unlimited sums for the hiring of 
employees selected by him, to advise 
the President what he should do to 
avoid national financial ruin. 

If our constituents ever learn what 
we have been up to and realize their 
responsibilities, realize the burden that 
is being put upon them and those to 
come after, they will, as they should, 
kick us out of Congress. Apparently, 
however, we will go along and prove the 
truth of the statement made by Ben 
Franklin who said that “Experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools will learn 
in no other.” 

There is another aspect to the situa- 
tion which confronts us today. There 
is reason to believe that President Ken- 
nedy won his office because of labor’s 
support; because, as an overall policy, 
he advocated giving everyone whatever 
might be desired and because there was 
a fraudulent counting of the vote in some 
of the larger cities. 

Be that as it may, events subsequent 
to the inauguration have demonstrated 
that expert politicians as they are—and 
we leave out the word “unscrupulous”— 
this administration is determined to 
build here in Washington an aggressive, 
efficient political machine, as it did dur- 
ing the campaign. 

Most of us know how executive de- 
partments’ employees—some of them 
career employees—have been kicked out 
or downstairs to make room for Demo- 
crats. 
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In addition the President has, on the 
civil rights issue, intimated that by Ex- 
ecutive order he would make effective 
policies which, under the Constitution, 
should be determined by legislation. 

It has already become obvious that the 
Labor Department—the handmaiden of 
the unions, especially of Reuther, long 
illegally, through force and violence, ac- 
complishing his objectives—is a power 
in this administration. 

It is obvious that advantages resting 
in the executive departments will be 
used to build up the authority of the 
President to enable him, or those to 
whom he may delegate the power, to win 
votes. 

We know by what happened in con- 
nection with the consideration and en- 
acting of the wage-hour bill that trades 
were made for votes. 

We have the bill increasing the num- 
ber of Federal judges, a measure held up 
last year and now enacted to take care 
of Democrats or judges or lawyers be- 
lieving in the same political line of 
thought as do many of the President’s 
advisers. 

If you want something concrete to sink 
your teeth into, listen to section V(a) of 
this bill, as set forth on page 5 by the 
committee report: 

Section V amends the Travel Expense Act 
by— 

(a) Transferring from the Bureau of the 
Budget to the President the authority for 
setting per diem rates for civilian employees 
traveling outside of the continental United 
States. It is expected that the President wiil 
delegate this authority to the Department of 
State which already recommends to the 
Bureau what the rates should be. 


Then drop down to subsection (d) of 
the same paragraph, which reads as 
follows: 

(d) Making the same changes in the Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Act regarding experts 
and consultants employed intermittently as 
(a), (b), and (c) above made in the Travel 
Expense Act with reference to regular civil- 
ian employees. Thus, the authority of the 
Bureau of the Budget to set per diem rates 
outside of the United States would be trans- 
ferred to the President. 


You note the power given to the Presi- 
dent to fix the compensation of some 
Federal employees, and you note that in 
the first section of the subsections cited 
the President is given authority to dele- 
gate that power to the Department of 
State? 

Has the record not disclosed enough 
incompetency—and I am not now refer- 
ring to Cuba—enough waste, extrava- 
gance, and corruption to justify opposi- 
tion to this transfer? 

Just remember, please, that in the 
days to come, when complaint is made 
of waste and corruption in connection 
with foreign aid—and the record of the 
past is replete with it—that here today 
we are opening the doors to additional 
avenues for actions of that nature. 

For myself, I want no part in any such 
procedure, no matter under what guise 
it may be offered. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FinpLey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp, 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, like most of the others passed this 
session, will feed the fires of inflation. 
It will increase the cost of government 
without a corresponding increase in 
services rendered. That fact cannot be 
disputed. It will increase the cost of 
government without making provision 
for a corresponding increase in tax rev- 
enue. 

Multiply the increased allowances by 
the hundreds of thousands of people 
eligible for per diem and travel allow- 
ances, and one can readily see the mag- 
nitude of the proposal. 

Present allowances are not munifi- 
cent but neither do they impose hard- 
ship. 

Those interested in holding the line 
against inflation should oppose this bill. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri {[Mr. Hatt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REecorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, in view cf 
today’s colloquy on the floor of the 
House and the number of articles printed 
in yesterday’s Appendix of the REcorD, 
I call attention to the following economic 
analysis which appeared in the May 13 
issue of the Christian Science Monitor. 
When the dean of American economists, 
Dr. Arthur F. Burns, points out serious 
gaps in the reasoning of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, I think 
there is cause for grave concern. As the 
article points out, “This use of facts and 
their resulting interpretation is a dis- 
service to the economics profession. 
Even more serious, when such an analy- 
sis is used as the foundation of national 
policies it becomes dangerous.” I hope 
all Members of the House will have an 
opportunity to review this article which 
refutes the “neostagnationist” theories 
of the Kennedy economic team. 


Tre Burns MEGATON BoME 
(By Nate White) 


Boston.—Dr. Arthur F. Burns, the dean 
of American economists, has taken issue with 
the theories of stagnation which the present 
Official economists of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration have been advancing. 

Th words of Dr. Burns ring with a back- 
ground of factual clarity. Here is a man who 
has devoted his professional life to finding 
out what are the ingredients of business 
cycles, recessions, booms. He has no political 
ax to grind, and he has no commitments to 
the Republican Party or any other party to 
develop a theory of political economics. 

Dr. Burns is not a political economist. He 
is a man dedicated to scientific fact-finding 
and analysis. He is president of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, which is a 
private, nongovernmental, objective organi- 
zation for factual analysis of economic 
movements. 

Dr. Burns worked with the bureau's 
founder, the late Wesley Mitchell, in de- 
veloping the early series on business cycles. 
He is the Einstein of the economics profes- 
sion. He carried this valuable research work 
much further along, and his writings on the 
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subject are the textbooks used throughout 
the world as source material on business 
cycles. His associates, Dr. Solomon Fabricant 
and Dr. Geoffrey Moore, together with Dr. 
Burns, constitute a triumvirate of fact and 
analysis which is grounded on bedrock facts. 

Dr. Burns has dropped a megaton bomb. 
When he calls the economic theories of the 
Kennedy economic team “neostagnationist,” 
it is time to listen. 

He agrees with the thoughts advanced by 
Dr. Paul A. Samuelson, professor of eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who did the early spade work for 
Mr. Kennedy’s economic analysis, Dr. Walter 
W. Heller, chairman of the President's Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, the other CEA 
members, and Labor Secretary Arthur J. 
Goldberg that unemployment is disturbing, 
that the lag in the economy is disturbing, 
but he thoroughly disagrees on the inter- 
pretations, either of the causes or the trend. 

Furthermore, Dr. Burns finds that the 
Kennedy group deliberately chose a point 
of departure for their growth rate which 
gives, as he see it, an incorrect view of the 
economy—one of slow growth. If they had 
chosen a different departure point, the 
growth rate would be greater. 

Washington journalists have accepted the 
Kennedy economic analysis and as a result 
a theory has been effectively spread through 
America and the world that the United States 
is in a posture of economic stagnation. 

To an economic scientist such as Dr. 
Burns, especially the economic scientist who 
knows more about business cycles than any 
other, this use of facts and their resulting 
interpretation is a disservice to the eco- 
nomics profession. Even more serious, when 
such an analysis is used as the foundation 
of national policies it becomes dangerous. 

Dr. Burns does not spare the Eisenhower 
administration, in which he served, the re- 
sponsibility for its part in the recession now 
ending. He puts the blame on the sudden 
change in Federal finances from an annual 
deficit rate in 1958 of $17 billion to an annual 
surplus rate of $7 billion—a swing of $24 
billion in little more than a year; the Gov- 
ernment's restraints on expansion, including 
Federal Reserve action to raise interest rates; 
and the steel strike. 

These factors stopped an expansion from 
the 1958 recession, Dr. Burns reasons, but 
he also argues that they were artificial fac- 
tors, superimposed by decisions, and were 
not basic problems with the growth process. 

Dr. Burns thinks the “neostagnationists” 
have wrongly reasoned and have based their 
conclusions on a too narrow period of time. 

In answer to the CEA’s conclusion that 
“we face a stubborn problem of chronic slack, 
and the road to recovery is a long one,” Dr. 
Burns says, “there is no chronic slack of our 
economy. * * * Full employment is not a 
remote possibility. * * * The underlying 
forces of economic expansion are strong. 
* * * We would be courting inflation and a 
gold crisis if we now arranged new govern- 
mental spending programs so that they 
would mature when the economy is already 
advancing without them.” 

The issue between the economic schools 
of thought is thus joined. The Samuelson- 
Heller-Goldberg school will be heard from 
without question. They have been chal- 
lenged by the dean of their profession, and 
they cannot remain quiet. 

What will be even more interesting, how- 
ever, will be the trend of events. Time is 
rushing on. The pace of the American 
economy is proceeding much more rapidly 
than seemed possible from the January 
forecasts. 

Facts will soon catch up with theory, in 
other words, and the sooner the better. 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the other member 
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of our party, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross}, 10 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
still not clear as to this language on page 
5 of the report: 

Transferring from the Bureau of the Budg- 
et to the President the authority for set- 
ting per diem rates for civilian employees 
traveling outside of the continental United 
States. It is expected that the President 
will delegate this authority to the Depart- 
ment of State which already recommends to 
the Bureau what the rates should be. 


Does the Bureau of the Budget trans- 
fer to the President, and through him 
to any other department of Government, 
the same authority, or is this confined 
solely to the Department of State? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. This is confined to 
the Department of State. 

Mr.GROSS. For what reason? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. This is for travel 
outside of continental United States. 
They are more familiar with travel 
abroad, the expenses of it and the con- 
ditions in various countries. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentlewoman 
mean that that information is not avail- 
able to the Bureau of the Budget, the 
cost of travel outside continental United 
States? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. They are not as 
qualified as the State Department in that 
regard. They are traveling all the time 
and are very familiar with those con- 
ditions. 

Mr. GROSS. There is no such dele- 
gation of power to any other department 
of Government, is that correct? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. No, there is not. 

Mr. GROSS. This is the only one? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. This may in the 
end be more economical. You are deal- 
ing here with people -who reaHy know 
what the expenses are. And this is just 
a ceiling; they do not have to spend this 
much. 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly hope the gen- 
tlewor:an is right; that it will produce 
a little economy. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests for 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3 of the Travel Expense Act of 1949 (5 
U.S.C. 836) is amended by striking out “$12” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$16”, and by 
striking out “$25” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$30”’. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 1, line 5, 


change the comma to a period and strike out 
the remainder of the sentence. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 1, line 7: 
“Sec. 2. Section 5 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 78b-2) is 
amended by striking out ‘$15’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$16’, and by striking out ‘$25’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$30’.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 1, line 9, 
strike out the comma, insert a period and 
strike the remainder of the sentence. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. Section 4 of the Travel Expense 
Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 837) is amended by 
striking out “6 cents” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “8 cents’, and by striking out “10 
cents” and inserting in lieu thereof “12 
cents”. 

Sec. 4. The second sentence of section 4 
of the Travel Expense Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 
887) is amended by inserting immediately 
after “the actual cost of” the following: 
“parking fee,’’. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 2, line 9, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 5. (a) Section 3 of the Travel Ex- 
pense Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 836), 
is amended— 

“(1) by striking out the words ‘by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget’ which 
appear before the first proviso and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘by the President or his dele- 
gate (who may be the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget or any other officer of the 
Government)’ and 

“(2) by striking out the last proviso and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following pro- 
viso: ‘And provided further, That where due 
to the unusual circumstances of a travel 
assignment the maximum per diem allow- 
ance would be much less than the amount 
required to meet the actual and necessary 
expenses of the trip, the heads of depart- 
ments and establishments may, in accord- 
ance with regulations promulgated by the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, pursuant to 
section 7, prescribe conditions under which 
reimbursement for such expenses may be 
authorized on an actual expense basis not to 
exceed a maximum amount to be specified 
in the travel authorization, but in any event 
not to exceed, for each day in travel status, 
(1) the amount of $30, within the limits of 
the continental United States, or (2) the 
sum of the maximum per diem allowance 
plus $10, for travel outside such limits’. 

““(b) Section 5 of the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act of 1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) , is amended— 

“(1) by striking out the words ‘by the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget’ which 
appear before the proviso; and 

“(2) by striking out the last proviso and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following pro- 
viso: ‘Provided, That where due to the un- 
usual circumstances of a travel assignment 
the maximum per diem allowance would be 
much less than the amount required to 
meet the actual and necessary expenses of 
the trip, the heads of departments and 
establishments may, in accordance with 
regulations promulgated by the Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, pursuant to section 
7 of the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 840), prescribe condi- 
tions under which reimbursement for such 
expenses may be authorized on an actual 
expense basis not to exceed a maximum 
amount to be specified in the travel au- 
thorization, but in any event not to exceed, 
for each day in travel status, (1) the amount 
of $30, within the limits of the continental 
United States, or (2) the sum of the maxi- 
mum per diem allowance plus $10, for travel 
outside such limits’. 

“(c) Section 48 of the Alaska Omnibus 
Act (73 Stat. 141; 48 U.S.C. note prec. sec. 
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23) shall not apply with respect to the 
amendments made by this section. 

“Sec. 6. The last proviso of section 3 of 
the Act of July 30, 1946 (22 U.S.C. 2870), is 
amended to read as follows: ‘Provided, how- 
ever, That he may be paid transportation 
and other expenses as authorized by section 
5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 
1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2)’. 

“Sec. 7. Section 5 of the Act of July 30, 
1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 287q), is 
amended by striking out ‘Under such regu- 
lations as the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe, the actual transportation expenses 
of experts attending such conferences shall 
be borne by the Department of State, and 
they shall be allowed a per diem of $10 in 
lieu of subsistence and other expenses, for 
the period of actual attendance and of nec- 
essary travel.’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘The Department of State 
may pay their transportation and other ex- 
penses as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 73b-2), for the period of 
actual attendance and of necessary travel.’. 

“Sec. 8. Paragraph (6) of section 801 of 
the United States Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange Act of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 
1471(6)) is amended by striking out ‘but 
he may be paid his actual transportation 
expenses, and not to exceed $10 per diem 
in lieu of subsistence and other expenses, 
while away from his home in attendance 
upon meetings within the United States 
or in consultation with the Department un- 
der instructions.’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: ‘but he may be paid 
his transportation and other expenses, as 
authorized by section 5 of the Administra- 
tive Expenses Act of 1946, as amended (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2).’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BONNER, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
3279) to increase the maximum rates of 
per diem allowance for employees of the 
Government traveling on official busi- 
ness, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 283, he reported 
the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If. not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


I 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 
A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
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joint resolution of the following title, in 
which concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S.J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 217 of the National Housing Act to 
provide an interim increase in the authoriza- 
tion for insurance of mortgages by the 
Federal Housing Administration, 





FEDERAL HOUSING 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 89) to amend section 217 of 
the National Housing Act to provide an 
interim increase in the authorization for 
insurance of mortgages by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I wish to point out to the House 
that once again a squeeze play is being 
set up on FHA. This extension of FHA 
mortgage insurance authority is calcu- 
lated to carry the FHA only until July. 
In other words, a new crisis for FHA is 
being planned deliberately so that fur- 
ther action will be necessary in the im- 
mediate future. The new threatened ex- 
haustion of FHA insurance authority 
will be used as a club on the Congress 
to facilitate passage of this year’s 
omnibus housing bill because it is in that 
bill that the new extension will be 
provided. 

There are many things about this 
year’s omnibus housing bill that are 
bad. The administration bill contains 
proposals which would undermine the 
basic soundness of the FHA program. 

The bill would expand the already dis- 
credited public housing program by ap- 
proximately 100,000 additional units. 
Perhaps of even more importance, the 
bill would vastly expand the authority 
of local public housing agencies. 

Using their unjustified authority to 
issue tax exempt bonds, these agencies 
could buy, renovate and sell properties 
for other than low-income people. This 
poses a threat to our entire system of 
private enterprise mortgage financing. 
These local public agencies would even 
be given the power to buy raw lands 
surrounding our cities with no statutory 
restrictions as to when or how it would 
be developed. 

I think it is safe to predict that when 
the omnibus housing bill comes before 
the floor of this House, it will provide 
for back-door spending exceeding $8 
billion. 

I might add in passing that a com- 
panion measure before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee at the present time con- 
tains back door spending exceeding $10 
billion. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to this 
resolution granting the FHA an addi- 
tional $1 billion of mortgage insurance 
authority because I am informed that 
without this extension it would be neces- 
sary for the FHA to initiate a rationing 
program on commitments beginning next 
week. 
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Such an occurrence would be most un- 
fortunate because it would come right at 
the real start of this year’s building sea- 
son and right at a time when housing, 
without any stimulus from any new lib- 
eral housing legislation, is rapidly pick- 
ing up in activity, giving every evidence 
of a vigorous recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, although I give my sup- 
port to this resolution, I must strenuously 
object to the subterfuge that is implicit 
in it. 

I deeply deplore these sandbagging 
tactics that are employed to make the 
FHA a hostage to unsound housing legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the Senate 
joint resolution? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 





ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today, it adjourn to meet 
on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday of next week be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McCORMAC:.. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Horrman! will reconsider his objection. 
I am not going to enter into a discussion 
of the remarks made by the minority 
leader about “sandbagging” because 
there is nothing like that at all. This is 
one of these emergency situations, and 
this is not the first time that this has 
arisen. It is vitally important in con- 
nection with the construction of houses 
that there be a continuity of the pro- 
gram. Iam informed that on next Mon- 
day it would cause quite a disturbance in 
the construction business in connection 
with new houses and so forth, and I hope 
under the circumstances, recognizing the 
great value of this particular program 
and the necessity for the passage of this 
bill, that the gentleman from Michigan 
will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. 
yield to my colleague. 

Mr. HALLECK. Two of our Members 
on the committee would likewise like to 
put their statements in the Recorp at 
this point, and I would hope that that 
would be permitted. 

Mr. McCORMACE. If my colleague 
wants to make such a request now, Iam 
glad to yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to reserve the right to object and to 
make a statement. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. As our colleague 
realizes, of course, we have passed that 
stage of the proceedings and the gen- 
tleman can ask permission to extend his 
remarks, of course, but at this time I 
am trying to persuade my friend from 
Michigan to reconsider the objection he 
made to the present consideration of 
this legislation. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
propound a parliamentary inquiry, if 
the gentleman from Michigan were to 
withdraw his objection, then I take it 
other Members could reserve the right 
to object and make brief statements if 
they wish to do so. 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is correct 
but I hope that the gentleman from 
Michigan will withdraw his objection 
and allow the bill to be taken up for 
consideration, and then the Members 
can move to strike out the last word and 
make their statements. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. In view 
of the fact that the minority leader said 
that the majority party had us “over a 
barrel” and was “sandbagging” us and 
notwithstanding the fact that there are 
less than 100 Members here, I ask unani- 
mous consent to let them go ahead with 
the “sandbagging” and withdraw my ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
217 of the National Housing Act is amended 
by striking out “$15,000,000,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$16,000,000,000”. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it is important 
to give the House a bit of background. 

Within the past month, the Housing 
Administrator and a coterie of assistants 
who filled half of the committee room, 
appeared before our Housing Subcom- 
mittee and spent a whole day in testify- 
ing on the administration’s omnibus 
housing bill. At no time was any indi- 
cation given by anyone that the mort- 
gage insurance authorization of FHA 
was in jeopardy. Now, as I have said, 
that testimony was given only within the 
past month. I conclude that only one 
of two things could have possibly have 
happened; first that the pickup in home 
mortgage financing has been much more 
vigorous than was anticipated, or second, 


I am glad to 
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that the precarious position of FHA 
mortgage insuring authority was delib- 
erately being held in reserve to be used 
as a blackjack on the Congress for speedy 
enactment of the omnibus housing bill 
which among other things would provide 
for an extension of the FHA insuring 
authorization. 

Mr. Speaker, it is just plain wrong to 
hold the FHA in such a captive status. 
FHA has a proud record of over a quar- 
ter of a century of sound and successful 
operations. Not alone has it been con- 
ducted at no cost to our taxpayers but it 
has accumulated almost $1 billion of re- 
serves to protect taxpayers in the future 
against losses which could occur in any 
severe upset to our economy. FHA has 
assisted millions of our families in ob- 
taining home ownership. It is one of the 
most outstanding.examples of Govern- 
ment-private cooperation in the best 
tradition of the free enterprise system. 
It is wrong that this very fine program 
be placed on a stop and go basis. The 
FHA has earned the right to better treat- 
ment than that. 

Mr. Speaker, Members on our side of 
the aisle have consistently supported the 
FHA and I shall not object to this reso- 
lution. I think it is important to the 
American people and to our economy 
that the FHA not be forced to a ration- 
ing of commitments beginning next week 
as it would have to do if this resolution 
is not passed. But Mr. Speaker, this 
procedure is not the way this problem 
should be handled. Here on this Thurs- 
day, we are called upon for action to 
make it unnecessary for FHA to curtail 
its activities and begin the rationing of 
insurance commitments next Monday. 
We will get far sounder housing legisla- 
tion when we abandon this procedure of 
using extension of FHA insurance au- 
thority in an omnibus housing bill as a 
fulcrum to pry out of the Congress other 
housing proposals of questionable merit. 

Let us have the New Frontier show 
the requisite courage to have each seg- 
ment of the housing program stand on 
its own feet. Programs of questionable 
need and direction should not be forced 
upon the Congress in order to obtain ap- 
proval of a continuing FHA program 
that each year makes such a major con- 
tribution to our times. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution has been 
urgently requested by the administra- 
tion. It will provide the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration with authority to 
issue additional mortgage insurance 
commitments up to a total of $1 billion. 

The Housing Agency reports that FHA 
has come dangerously close to its present 
limitation. If it should run out, it would 
create a serious problem for home build- 
ers and lenders. Right now, about one- 
fifth of all new homes built are started 
under the FHA program and the agency 
also assists in the financing of many 
existing homes. Unless this resolution 
is approved, the FHA will have to sharp- 
ly curtail its activities within a few days. 
This means that builders’ plans would 
be held up and economic recovery will 
suffer a setback. 
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The general housing bill contains a 
provision which will take care of FHA’s 
needs for several years to come. How- 
ever, this bill is still in committee and 
it is evident that we will not be able to 
act on it quickly enough to assure ade- 
quate authority for FHA. Therefore, the 
administration has asked for this interim 
resolution which will carry the Agency 
until about mid-July. This will give the 
Congress ample time in which to work 
on the general housing bill. 

Mr. Speaker, let me make it clear that 
no money is involved in this resolution. 
It simply authorizes FHA to insure resi- 
dential mortgages. It is not a budget 
item. However, it is essential if FHA is 
to continue uninterrupted operation. 

The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR REFRIGERA- 
TORS FOR CAPEHART HOUSING 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
May 15, the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Department of the Army opened bids on 
about 15,600 home refrigerators for 
Capehart housing. Because of unneces- 
sary and unwarranted restrictions writ- 
ten into the specifications for these home 
refrigerators the cost to the taxpayers 
on this procurement alone was increased 
by more than $212,000 and a reputable 
and responsible manufacturer in a city 
designated as an area of substantial 
labor surplus was prohibited from sub- 
mitting a bid. Previously this manufac- 
turer had supplied the Army with a satis- 
factory product. Furthermore, the home 
refrigerator barred from Capehart 
homes by specifications for the invitation 
to bid is a highly desirable and efficient 
refrigerator presently being sold in the 
retail stores of Washington, D.C., and 
throughout the country and is of a type 
which many Members of Congress have 
in their homes. 

The Army took this action deliberately 
and over vigorous protests by me by re- 
stricting the purchase of nearly 16,000 
refrigerators to a type of 12-cubic-foot 
home refrigerator known in the indus- 
try as type IV. It specifically refused to 
accept bids on a 12-cubic-foot home 
refrigerator known as type III. This de- 
liberate action increased the cost on this 
one contract by over $212,000 and denied 
to a substantial labor surplus area an 
opportunity to bid on a defense procure- 
ment. This action runs counter to good 
public policy and is diametrically op- 
posed to the public pronouncements of 
the present administration. Here is an- 
other example of the wide gulf between 
words and actions on the New Frontier. 

I must point out, too, that the final 
decision to limit bidding to a type IV 
refrigerator was not made in the lower 
echelons at the Pentagon. The final 
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decision was made by top civilian au- 
thorities in the Army, by the political 
appointees of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, a type III refrigerator 
has one refrigerating unit, one door, 
and can be quickly, easily, and com- 
pletely defrosted by merely pressing a 
button. It is not necessary to remove 
the ice trays and frozen packaged 
foods from the freezer during the de- 
frost period as the time to accomplish 
defrosting varies between 8 and 12 min- 
utes. The user does not have to watch 
the process as the refrigerator door re- 
mains closed during defrosting and re- 
frigeration is resumed automatically 
after defrosting is completed. I am 
certain that Members of the House are 
familiar with this type of refrigerator. 

In the Washington Evening Star for 
May 9, 1961, there appeared a half-page 
advertisement by a leading city depart- 
ment store on behalf of a type III re- 
frigerator. The advertisement in part 
reads: 

Presenting—‘“magic” push-button auto- 
matic defrost—total 12-cubic-foot capacity, 
extra roomy 68.6-pound capacity freezer 
chest, push-button automatic defrost, con- 
venient waist-high crisper. 


The advertisement in the Star by a 
well-known local department store 
urged you and me and all residents of 
the area to “come in tomorrow and see 
this wonderful convenience-designed 
refrigerator.” 

At the same time the Department of 
the Army, at the highest level, was 
denying the producer of this refrigera- 
tor the opportunity of offering to the 
Army an identical refrigerator to be 
used in Capehart housing. 

The specifications in the invitation 
for bids which I am _ discussing, 
QM(MGS) 44-193-61-575, issued on 
March 29, 1961 by the Directorate for 
Procurement, Military General Supply 
Agency, limited bidding to a type IV 
refrigerator. 

The type IV machine has one freez- 
ing unit, possibly two doors, but while 
the refrigerator section is automatically 
defrosted, the freezer section must be 
defrosted manually. While it is prob- 
ably true that under normal usage 
defrosting of the freezer section is neces- 
sary only a few times a year, this de- 


‘pends a great deal upon humidity and 


frequency of door openings. And the de- 
frosting is a long, tedious task which 
may result in damage to the machine. 
According to a book of instructions ac- 
companying a type IV refrigerator, the 
user must complete the following seven 
steps: 

1. Turn temperature control to “off” po- 
sition. 

2. Remove drain plug from floor of freez- 
er. Pour small amount of hot water around 
plug to melt ice seal quickly. 

3. Place container on top shelf in fresh 
food section directly under opening to catch 
freezer defrost water. 

4. Place large pan of hot water in freezer 
to hasten defrosting. Do not use ice trays 
since very hot water will remove wax coating 
from tray surface. Large pieces of ice will 
be loosened and may be removed by hand. 

5. Sponge excess water from interior of 
freezer and clean. 
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6. Replace drain plug, pour small amount 
of water around it to seal opening. 

7. Return ice trays and food to freezer, 
and set temperature control to desired set- 
ting. 


In addition the user is warned in 
green type at the bottom of the page: 

Do not use sharp-pointed or sharp-edged 
instruments during defrosting since it may 
cause damage to freezer liner. Use a plastic 
scraper to loosen chunks of ice. 


This is a long and difficult method in 
which the user may be tempted to dam- 
age the machine in an effort to speed up 
the defrosting process. Compare this 
with the simple task of pushing a button 
to completely defrost a type III. 

Yet the Army rules that only producers 
of 12-cubic-foot type IV models may sub- 
mit a bid on over 15,000 units for use in 
Capehart housing. 

Moreover, during 1959 and 1960 the 
Army purchased over 3,800 type III mod- 
els from one producer alone and has in 
no way indicated that these refrigerators 
were unsatisfactory. 

Top officials in the Army have denied 
the basic principle of open competitive 
bidding in this instance by refusing to 
permit inclusion in the specifications of 
a similar product of equal quality. 

By refusing to authorize alternate bids 
on type III these officials have added 
over $212,000 to the cost of this procure- 
ment of refrigerators. I have conclusive 
evidence to prove that had the Invita- 
tion for Bids allowed type III models to 
be offered the total bid would be about 
$212,000 less than that received last Mon- 
day on the type IV. This is a substantial 
amount and indicates to me that the 
highest civilian authorities in the De- 
partment of the Army at least in this 
specific instance are not concerned with 
protecting the U.S. Treasury nor the tax- 
payer who foots the bill. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, by prohib- 
iting consideration of bids on type III 
models, the Army eliminated from the 
bidding a manufacturer which would 
have produced the entire procurement 
of over 15,000 refrigerators in an area 
of substantial labor surplus. Because 
that area is in my congressional district, 
I am particularly concerned. 

I, of course, have no assurance that a 
bid to be submitted by the manufacturer 
of a type III refrigerator to be produced 
in Grand Rapids, Mich., would be the 
low bid if type TI had not been barred 
from consideration. But I do know that 
Grand Rapids is presently an area of 
substantial labor surplus by designation 
of the Department of Labor. I do know 
that a type III 12-cubic-foot refriger- 
ator is manufactured in Grand Rapids. 
I do know that a type IV 12-cubic-foot 
model is not produced in Grand Rapids 
or elsewhere by our manufacturer. I do 
know that Grand Rapids would have 
submitted a bid on this Invitation to 
Bid had the specifications called for 
type II, or for either type ITI or IV, or 
partially for III and partially for IV. 

I know that had Grand Rapids been 
able to bid and had it been the successful 
bidder, this contract would have meant 
a payroll alome of approximately 
$500,000 for an area of substantial labor 
surplus. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Army at the highest 
level knew that the restrictions in the 
specifications would bar Grand Rapids 
from submitting a bid. They knew about 
the unemployment rate in Grand 
Rapids. Frankly, I wish we could see 
more action from this administration in 
truly helping the unemployment situa- 
tion in an area of substantial labor sur- 
plus and at the same time save tax 
dollars. We have heard many promises 
and innumerable fine speeches but in 
this case where there was an opportunity 
for constructive action, the top political 
leaders in the Department said, ‘No, 
Grand Rapids, you may not as much as 
submit a bid on this contract. We want 
only type IV refrigerators.” This is not 
the way to help the unemployment situ- 
ation or save money for the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, this whole affair makes 
a travesty of the policy of open competi- 
tive bidding. A product of comparable 
quality was ruled out by the specifica- 
tions; the total cost to the Government 
was increased by about $212,000, and an 
area with substantial unemployment was 
denied an opportunity to bid on a defense 
contract. 

I make this statement in the hope that 
the Army will review any aspects of its 
procurement policies which lead to the 
untenable conclusions demonstrated in 
this particular Invitation for Bids on 
refrigerators. The interests of the tax- 
payers, of labor and industry, and of the 
Government demand stringent adher- 
ence to the fundamental principles of 
open, competitive bidding without a 
rigging of the rules. 





THE ROSELAND KIWANIS CLUB 
BOOK DRIVE 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
year the Roseland Kiwanis Club of Chi- 
cago, Ill., in conjunction with the people- 
to-people program of the USIA, organ- 
ized a book drive within the Roseland 
community of Chicago which met with 
great success. Through the cooperation 
of the USIA, these books were sent to 
various parts of the world as a contribu- 
tion from the Roseland Kiwanis Club for 
better understanding and better know)- 
edge of various peoples in their appreci- 
ation of progress in the United States. 
As an active member of the Roseland 
Kiwanis Club I was proud of the success 
of this program. 

This book drive caught the imagina- 
tion of many people throughout the 
Chicago area, and this year a Chicago 
area people-to-people book drive, in co- 
operation with the USIA, has developed 
into a most effective program. Under 
the cochairmenship of Chief Justice 
Augustine J. Bowe of the Municipal 
Court of Chicago, and Mr. Dwight W. 
Follett, a Chicago publisher and author- 
ity on world travel, this metropolitan 
area drive has reached amazing propor- 
tions and it is anticipated that over a 
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half million books will be shipped over- 
seas as a result of this operation. Mr. 
Ronald Swanson, President of the Rose- 
land Kiwanis Club at the time of its suc- 
cessful bdodk drive, is a member of the 
Greater Chicago area committee. 

My purpose in calling this to your at- 
tention is to show how a grassroots pro- 
gram can be effectively developed into 
a huge operation, displaying the coop- 
eration, spirit, ingenuity, dedication, and 
noble principles of the American public 
and American business concerns. Nu- 
merous publishing firms are contribut- 
ing thousands of volumes to this pro- 
gram, various trade unions and business 
firms are offering material for the proper 
packing and shipment of these books. 

Mr. Speaker, in commending this pro- 
gram I cannot possibly give credit to all 
the individuals who participated. The 
U.S. Navy has been most cooperative in 
providing transportation through the 
facilities of the Naval Air Arm at Great 
Lakes to transport the books to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard from whenr 2 they 
will be dispensed to all corners of the 
world. This type of cooperation, the 
hard work of Mr. Ben Stickney of the 
USIA, resulted in this eminently success- 
ful program. 

The slogan, ‘“Let’s Send a Boatload of 
Books From Chicago!” is certainly ring- 
ing true, as the city whose motto is “I 
will!” again demonstrates the vitality 
and energy that is our national trade- 
mark, yet which we often take for 
granted and fail to appreciate. 

As a Member of Congress representing 
a district in the Chicago area, and on 
behalf of all my colleagues who repre- 
sent Chicagoland districts, I commend 
the hard working committee of the Chi- 
cago area people-to-people book drive, 
and take this opportunity to point out to 
them the tremendous effectiveness of the 
program, the good will it will create for 
us in all parts of the world, and most im- 
portantly, the example that they have 
set, which I hope will be followed by 
many other communities throughout the 
country. 





THE SUDETEN GERMANS 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, before World 
War I, there were 7 million Czechs and 
3.3 million Sudeten Germans living in 
Bohemia and Moravia Silesia for many 
centuries, in the frame of old Austria- 
Hungary and before it, in the frame of 
the German Empire. In the years 1918- 
38, they lived together in the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. After World War II, 
the Communists drove out and forcibly 
deported the 3.3 million Sudeten Ger- 
mans from their homeland. Most of 
these expellees live now in free West 
Germany, where they have represented 
a most constructive and democratic ele- 
ment. Their President, Dr. Hans Chris- 
toph Seebohm, is one of the cofounders 
of the German Federal Republic and 
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has been member of the German Fed- 
eral Governi‘ent since its very begin- 
ning 12 years ago, as only the Chancellor 
Adenauer and Vice Chancellor Erhard 
have been. 

Being a main part of the 13 million 
German expellees and refugees coming 
from the Soviet Zone of Germany and 
living now in West Germany, the Sude- 
ten Germans are an important factor in 
the exile anti-Communist work. Their 
ranks are free of any Communist infil- 
tration and they represent the strongest 
exile unit from the territory of former 
Czechoslovakia, a unit with its own pol- 
itical leaders in West German legislative 
and government bodies, with their own 
economy and resources. They are striv- 
ing for cooperation with the Czech and 
Slovak and all other exiles from former 
Czechoslovakia and I believe that such 
a close cooperation would be in the in- 
terest of all the enslaved nations and 
the free peoples and to the disadvantage 
of world communism only. 

The Sudeten Germans have proven 
their good will toward the other nations 
since they have started political work in 
exile. This year, they award the Charles 
IV-Prize, founded by them to be given 
to men who have won merits in the field 
of cooperation of European nations, to 
the President of the Slovak League of 
America, Mr. Philip A. Hrobak. The 
Slovak League of America represents 2 
million Americans of Slovak descent. It 
was the Slovak League which in 1918 
founded the first Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic through the agreement with Czech 
representative Dr. T. G. Masaryk. 

It is encouraging to see the great hap- 
penings of the Sudeten German Day and 
I wish the Sudeten Germans a full suc- 
cess for their day as well as for their 
future political work. 





COMMUNITY SERVICES NEED OF 
PERSONS WITH LONG-TERM ILL- « 
NESSES 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, the Illinois 
Public Health Association, at its annual 
meeting Chicago April 15, unanimously 
adopted a resolution urging that local 
full-time health departments be given 
financial assistance in establishing com- 
munity services for patients with long- 
term illnesses. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include here the association’s resolution: 

Whereas there are many areas in the State 
that have no community services for persons 
with long-term illnesses; 

Whereas the development of community 
services for patients suffering with the long- 
term illnesses where none exists is a 
proper function of local full-time and health 
departments; 

Whereas local full-time health depart- 
ments need subsidies to employ additional 
staff before community services to patients 
with long-term illnesses can be provided; and 

Whereas several years are required to 
develop such services before they can be 
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supported primarily by the local community: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Illinois Public Health 
Association recommend to the U.S. Public 
Health Service, the Illinois Representatives 
and Senators in Congress and the Illinois 
State Legislature that action be taken to 
assure that appropriations will be made over 
a period of years to assist local full-time 
health departments in establishing needed 
community services for patients with long- 
term illnesses. 





TIME FOR SOME VITAL AND MAYBE 
UNPOPULAR DECISIONS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the record and to 
include an article by William R. White. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, it has 
become so common to speak of these 
times in which we live today as times of 
peril that I often wonder if most of us 
do not really take to heart the impact of 
this phrase. Nevertheless recent events 
in Cuba and in Laos should have under- 
lined more clearly than words can do the 
seriousness of the forces now at work in 
our world, and should make us ask 
whether we are really meeting these 
challenges as successfully and vigorously 
as we must do if our way of life is to sur- 
vive and prosper. Are we really doing 
our best to shape the course of events, or 
are we instead quietly acquiescing in a 
series of seemingly small, unimportant, 
and more or less popular decisions which 
could nevertheless have a profoundly 
unfavorable bearing on our whole 
future? 


~ In this connection I ‘was very much 


impressed ‘with an article I read last 
evening in the Washington Evening Star 
by the distinguished correspondent Wil- 
liam S. White. As Mr. White so elo- 
quently points out, there is more than 
just a surface parallel between the 
events of these present days and the 
tragic events in Britain that led up to 
Munich and to World War II. In our 
efforts to promote peace, and to do the 
easy and popular thing, are we perhaps 
forgetting the painful and costly lessons 
of that disastrous period of appease- 
ment? After all, it was Mr. Chamber- 
lain with his umbrella and his hat in 
hand who was the politically popular 
figure of the day. And it was Winston 
Churchill with his incessant demands 
for action against Hitler who was the 
bad boy of the back benches. But 
Chamberlain was wrong then and 
Churchill was right, and had the British 
and the French been willing to take just 
a little bit of action when Hitler moved 
illegally into the Rhineland in the spring 
of 1936, for example, we might never 
have had. to fight World War II at all. 

The desire for peace, in other words, 
does not always involve backing down, 
giving in, or refusing to act. 

Mr. Speaker, events so far have been 
running all too rapidly against us. I 
sincerely hope we shall not lose sight to- 
day of the lessons of that costly appease- 
ment period as we move to meet and 
solve the admittedly baffling and com- 
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plex political and military problems of 
this hour. I hope we shall never forget 
either the courage of a Winston Church- 
ill, or, for that matter, the courage 
of one of our own great Presidents, 
Harry S Truman, who on June 25, 1950 
wasted no time in making his vital and 
absolutely correct decision that against 
aggression there can never be peace 
based on indecision, fear, or withdrawal. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the article, previously referred 
to, by Mr. William S. White: 

| Prom the Evening Star, May 17, 1961] 

New ISOLATIONIST-PACIFIST THREAT—GROUP 


SEEN PERILING NATION IN DELUSION THAT 
ALL Force, EVEN FOR Ricnt, Is Evi. 


(By William S. White) 


American foreign policy stands at the most 
fateful crossroads since the old isolationists 
and pacifists narrowly failed two decades 
ago to prevent this country from joining in 
the resistance to the Nazis and Facists. 

This movement honestly believed itself 
dedicated to “peace” and to America First. 
But had it had its way America would have 
finished not first but rather third—the third 
victim, after Britain and France, of an anti- 
human force centered in Adolf Hitler. 

Now there has arisen to frightening influ- 
ence a new American isolationism, a new 
American pacifism, which may well destroy 
the capacity of the United States to resist 
the equally antihuman force of interna- 
tional communism. 

In one way, indeed, the danger is greater 
now than then. For the old isolationists, 
the old pacifists, at least did not deny their 
isolationism, their pacifism. But the new 
isolationism will not acknowledge itself for 
what it is. The new pacifism will not admit, 
even to itself, that the inevitable end of its 
reasoning is the surrender of one anti-Com- 
munist position after another until there 
will be at last no place left for the West to 
turn and stand its ground. 

Instead, the neo-isolationists, the neo- 
pacifists, put the plain meaning of their pol- 
icies under a bland, superior cloud of self- 
deluding talky-talk. They do not simply 
say flatly that we should take no risk in this 
world—not in Cuba, not in Laos, not any- 
where—and let it go at that . 

With that kind of candor, the issues could 
at any rate be met head-on. Rather they 
argue, for example, simply that Cuba is not 
really a threat to the United States, in spite 
of the public alliance with the Soviet bloc 
publicly proclaimed by Fidel Castro. Cuba 
is only “peripheral,” though Cuba lies 90 
miles from the American shoreline and 
though for the first time in our nationhood 
an aggressive international power has an un- 
deniable lodgement in this hemisphere. 

So it is with Laos. Laos is not really 
worth any risk, either. We are held to be 
interfering there in local politics, or some- 
thing or the other. 

Again, the preconditions for fair debate 
are denied for lack of candor among the 
new isolationists, the new pacifists. For 
nearly all those who now declare that Castro 
offers no great danger to us were in the fore- 
front of those who built up the dictator 
Castro, with almost hysterical hosannas, in 
the first place. He is in part their own 
creation. This truth they cannot admit 
without admitting their share of responsi- 
bility. So what if a truth becomes, to them, 
no truth at all. 

The new isolationists, the new pacifists, 
have honorable motives. But at the very 
bottom they are also men caught by a 
dangerous and shallow myth exploded way 
back in Hitler’s time for all mankind to 
see. This is the delusion that all force is 
always evil (and all generals always stupid) 
even when only force is left to defend right 
and justice. It is the delusion that only 
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“diplomacy” and “negotiation” are accept- 
able weapons. 

So we fail in Cuba, because we dare not 
risk direct action and thus the censure of the 
neo-isolationists, the neo-pacifists, in this 
and other countries. So our Secretary of 
State refuses one day to sit down at Geneva 
with Communist gunmen and next day 
agrees to sit down with them, under pressure 
of the neo-pacifists in England, in France 
and here. 

It is easy to laugh aside those who object 
to these surrenders. It is only necessary to 
suggest that we are simply naive, excitable 
men, flag-wavers and warmongers. But just 
as Hitler tragically fooled the old isolation- 
ists and pacifists, Khrushchev is tragically 
fooling this new lot. 

So President Kennedy faces a great im- 
perative of history. He must soon free him- 
self of every shadow of the influence of this 
new lot, or this country is going down the 
drain—and so is his administration in the 
long book of that history. 





DEPARTURE OF “THE WASHINGTON 
GRAYS,” WASHINGTON, N.C., 1861 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and to include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, at my 
hometown of Washington, N.C., on Sat- 
urday of this week, exercises will be held 
celebrating’ Armed Services Day and, 
particularly, in commemoration of the 
Civil War Centennial. The departure of 
the Washington Grays, the first military 
unit of the Civil War, from Beaufort, 
N.C., will be reenacted. 

Mr. Speaker, I include an article pub- 
lished in the tocal paper of Washington, 
N.C., dated 1861, ‘which gives an account 
of the departure of the first unit organ- 
ized in Beaufort County, N.C., for service 
in the War Between the States. 


The Washington Grays took their depart-~ 
ure on Monday morning in the steamer Post 
Boy for their destination. The occasion was 
one of unprecedented interest in this town. 
It being superior court week, many persons 
from the country were present, and we may 
compute the number assembled to witness 
the pageant to have been about 2,500. 

The company was called at the beautiful 
grove of Mr. Jas. R. Grist. The Jeff Davis 
Rifle Corps, the Southern Guards, the Home 
Guards, the Citizems Guards, and the 
Cadets were in attendance, and seemed to 
vie with the former in performing their evo- 
lutions. The Grays were fully equipped, and 
presented an a exceedingly credit- 
able; and it could not but be remarked that 
the expression of each countenance evinced 
a determination never to yield or to show 
their backs to the enemy, if assailed. They 
will add a luster to the good old town of 
Washington and County of Beaufort, and 
make the friends that. they have left smile 
with exultation at their feats of arms if the 
ruthless foe approach within the reach of 
their deadly missives. 

The peculiar interest given to the scene 
was the presentation of a beautiful silk flag 
by Miss Clara B. Hoyt on behalf of the ladies 
of Washington. Miss Hoyt delivered a very 
appropriate and elegantly comcocted address 
to the company, and, displayed a warmth of 
manner, a graceful self-possession, a. clear 
and audible enunciation, and a patriotism of 
feeling which none but a southern lady 
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knows how to exhibit. The tenor of her ad- 
dress was such as to infuse an amount of 
ardor and geal in the company which could 
never be assuaged, but which animate them 
to almost superhuman efforts in the day of 
sanguinary trial. Added to this influence, 
was the splendid appearance of several lovely 
ladies who were present, dressed in white, 
with such insignia as was emblematical of 
each seceding State. 

These are the names of the several ladies 
of whom we write: 

Miss Mittie Hancock, Virginia, Tobacco; 
Miss Martha Fowle, North Carolina, Pine; 
Miss Bettie Hoyt, South Carolina, Palmetto 
Tree; Miss M. A. Gallagher, Georgia, Rice; 
Miss Jennie McDonald, Alabama, Cotton; 
Miss Fannie Tredwell, Fiorida, Magnolia; 
Miss Julia Stevenson, Louisiana, Sugarcane; 
'Miss Helen Shaw, Texas, Lone Star; Miss 
Martha Hanks, Tennessee; Miss Mary L. Perry, 
Arkansas, ““Nary One.” 

Miss Mary Fowle and Miss Mollie Hoyt, flag- 
bearers, badges of red, white, and blue. 

Miss Clara B. Hoyt, badge of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

Their brilliant countenances beamed with 
an expression calculated to thrill the hearts 
of all who were about to leave at their coun- 
try’s call. Capt. Thomas Sparrow received 
the flag, and responded in his usually happy 
manner, and withal in a style which showed 
at once the gentleman, the Christian, and 
one who will prove himself the able and 
efficient commander. The program was con- 
cluded with prayer by the Reverend E. 
Greer, with an earnestness and depth of 
feeling which will doubtless be heeded at the 
throne of divine grace. 

Many were the eyes suffused with tears, 
and fervently no doubt did mumerous 
hearts chime in unison with each petition. 
We cannot but hope that each member of 
the. Company will be fully profited and as 
they have in their Captain a truly worthy 
exemplar, their moral conduct need not 
suffer but rather improve in their encamp- 
ment. 

We cannot refrain a passing notice of the 
Southern Guards under command of Capt. 
D. M. Carter. This company consists of 78 
strong, stalwart men, who look able to bear 
the heat and burden of the day, and who 
manifest that avowed expression of bravery 
and devotion to the cause they have ex- 
poused, that there will be no shrinking in 
them when danger nears. They will be 
found equal to the emergency. Captain 
Carter is bold, fearless, and talented and has 
quite a commanding appearance, and sten- 
torian voice. 

The following shows a list of the Wash- 
ington Grays: 

Officers: Thos. Sparrow, Captain; Wm. 
Shaw, Jr. ist lieutenant; A. J. Thomas, 3d 
lieutenant; J. J. Whitehurst, 2d lieutenant; 
Benj. Cowell, ensign; J. R. H. Carner, Ist 
Sergeant; Thos. A. Robbins, 2d Sergeant; J. 
R. Potts, 3d Sergeant; D. A. Gautier, 4th 
Sergeant; W. H. Von Eberstein, 5th Ser- 
geant; W. M. Stevenson, First Corp; Harri- 
son Hall, Second Corp; C. M. Mastin, Third 
Corp; W. W. Cordon, Fourth Corp; John M. 
McDonald, assistant surgeon. 

Men: John E. Ellison, L. E. Satterthwaite, 
T. H. Ellison, J. B. Hancock, S. Hardenvergh, 
O. Harvis, T. H. Latham, Jr., Sami. Harrel, 
J. M. Blount, L. C. Quinn, D. F. Redditt, W. 
B. Willis, S. G. Schenk, C. H. Doughty, F. 
Buxtarf, Thos. Harrison, W. W. Pugh, G. W. 
Richardson, S. L. Grist, W. H. Hanks, W. H. 
Hancock, J. M. Wallace, J. F. Bond, J. J. 
Respess, M. McLaughlin, J. O. Wooten, J. M. 
Davis, Saml. Lanier, Henry Respess, W. J. 
Pedrick, F. M. Swindell, J. W. Cornell, J. L. 
Brown, W. W. Latham, C. C. Thomas, W. 
E. Satterthwaite, Godfrey Ott, Wm. Goffin, 
W. B. Mooring, Chas. Mohrn, H. J. Reaney, 
S. Bridgman, D. S. Liddon, J. M. Hawkins, 
A. Grist, Jr., V. R. Morton, J. C. Mallison, 
W. B. Myers, Samuel Rogerson, E. B. Shaw, 
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J. R. Whitecar, J. Longman, J. B. Woolard, 
H. K. Woolard, R. H. Clark, John E. Stallings, 
W. L. Grimmer, A. Tredwell, N. O. Eborn, W. 
B. Lilley, W. H. Genkins, J. H. Jonson, J. G. 
Latham, J. C. Waters, W. H. Patrick, T. H. 
Satterthwaite, W. H. Harvey, Chas. Mal- 
lison, Asa Waters, Erwin Fulford, S. W. 
Williams, L. J. Lacarbe, Ezra Cornell, Bar- 
temus Warters, J. A. McCullough, Slade 
R. Stallings, J. S. Whitehead, Chas. Wilson, 
Wm. H. Parvin, Jos. Pate, Lewis H. Reid, Jas. 
P. Voliver, R. B. Shaw. 

Later service: Most of Grays were cap- 
tured at Fort Hatteras. Later exchanged 
and served in North Carolina 10th Regiment 
at Fort Macon, various places in eastern 
North Carolina, and finally at Fort Fisher in 
the two battles at the end of the war. 

Some men, of course, were transferred to 
other units; for example Sergeant Potts, of 
the Grays served in the Army of Northern 
Virginia until killed at Spotsylvania Court- 
house. 





MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT THE 
A-PLANE 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Price], is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
first week of April 1961, newspapers 
across the country carried bold type 
headlines reading “Atom Plane Offers 
Little Value,” “Too Unwieldy for Use by 
Military Is View of McNamara.” Quot- 
ing from just one of these articles that 
tolled the demise of the manned nuclear 
aircraft, our Defense Secretary stated 
“the aircraft involved would have had 
little or no military value.” These state- 
ments were made in spite of the fact that 
the criteria or specifications for the nu- 
clear aircraft set down by the Depart- 
ment of Defense were being met. There- 
fore, if there were any complaints to be 
made concerning the value of the nuclear 
aircraft, they should have been addressed 
to Mr. McNamara’s organization, the De- 
partment of Defense, who set down the 
specifications. 

To those who have devoted themselves 
with great sacrifice to this program, the 
confusing and contradictory statements 
of public officials on the nuclear aircraft 
program have come to signify chaos, cost, 
and contempt. The chaos is evident in 
the history of the program itself which 
has been characterized by indecision on 
the one hand and faulty decision on the 
other on the part of the Department of 
Defense. This inconsistent state of af- 
fairs has resulted in a tremendous waste 
in time, money, and manpower, and has 
earned only contempt for those who have 
suffered under the aegis of dilatory De- 
fense Department domination. 

The truth of the matter is that 
manned nuclear aircraft would be mili- 
tarily useful, in times of peace and in 
times of war; whether it be a limited or 
an all-out engagement. Here is a list 
of potential military applications of 
manned nuclear aircraft that refute the 
charge of inutility: 

. Strategic bomber. 

. Air missile launcher. 

Airborne command post. 

. Reconnaissance aircraft. 

. Early warning and control aircraft. 
Airborne antimissile and antiaircraft 
weapons Carrier. 

7. Antisubmarine warfare aircraft. 


QaPp one 
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8. Cargo or troop carrier. 

9. For aerial police force to maintain sur- 
veillance over enemy areas pending estab- 
lishment of radiation tolerance to permit 
occupation by ground forces. 

10. Weather station. 

11. Rescue search craft. 


Manned nuclear aircraft can do all of 
these things and more because of their 
unlimited range, high payload capacity, 
and the independence and freedom that 
nuclear propulsion permits in global 
operations. There are those who say 
that the missile is master. The more 
astute recognize the missile’s limitations 
and see the need for the irreplaceable 
decisionmaking capabilities of men to 
wage war effectively. The nuclear air- 
craft would not replace, but would be 
a@ necessary supplement to guided mis- 
siles. It complements them, therefore, 
in carrying out tasks that missiles are 
unable to perform. 

Still others say that manned aircraft 
are or soon will be obsolete, that we don’t 
need ‘“‘another airplane” because we have 
missiles. It is interesting to note the 
Department of Defense has made it quite 
clear that it is still very much interested 
in the B-70. Mr. McNamara has stated: 

Meanwhile, we plan to explore the pos- 
sibility of developing other manned systems 
better adapted to an operational environ- 
ment in which both sides have large ICBM 
forces. 


What could satisfy this requirement 
better than the aircraft right under his 
very nose: the manned nuclear air- 
craft that the Department of Defense 
shot down with a piece of paper 
and a few well-placed drops of ink? Here 
is a plane that can fly over enemy terri- 
tory through nuclear fallout from our 
nuclear weapons, or from enemy nu- 
clear antiaircraft or antimissile weap- 
ons, can give on-the-spot reports of 
the effectiveness of our attack; and-fol- 
low up on targets that were missed, mo- 
bile, or unexpected. 

Some critics of the nuclear aircraft 
harp on the theme that it is “too heavy 
and too radioactive.’ Mr. McNamara 
has said it is “extremely cumbersome and 
requires an excessive amount of heavy 
shielding against radiation hazards.”’ It 
is heavy, it is true, but no more so than 
our heaviest military aircraft. It also 
requires adequate shielding, but even 
with this weight, the weight of the air- 
craft does not exceed that of conven- 
tionally fueled military jets such as the 
B-52 and B-70. The overall powerplant 
weight, including shielding is low enough 
to meet the aircraft gross weight indi- 
cated as satisfactory by the Department 
of Defense in late 1959. The shielding 
has not only the merit of retaining radia- 
tion from its reactor, but provides the 
added advantage of protecting the crew 
and vital instruments that would then 
be capable of the penetration into radio- 
active areas we spoke of earlier. 

There are those who question not only 
the adequacy of this shielding for the 
protection of the crew and cargo, but 
also the safety of the population and 
facilities over which it might fly. Under 
normal operating conditions, a nuclear- 
propelled aircraft poses no undue prob- 
lems as far as radiation hazards are 
concerned. Extensive tests have proven 
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that the radiation received from large 
groups of such planes flying several 
thousand feet above the ground would be 
negligible. Similar studies have shown 
that even at the flight base from which 
the nuclear aircraft take off and then 
land in operational numbers the radia- 
tion levels would be below Atomic Energy 
Commission tolerance. Even if the same 
base were used for nuclear engine over- 
haul and ground runup, radiation levels 
would be acceptable. 

Because of their almost unlimited en- 
durance, nuclear-powered aircraft could 
operate from coastal bases and patrol 
the world without the necessity for flying 
over inhabited areas, except in the ac- 
complishment of its mission. This will 
practically eliminate the possibility of a 
crash in an inhabited area. 

Among the skeptics are those who say 
that the nuclear-powered aircraft is “too 
slow” and is incapable of high-altitude 
operation. They are wrong on both 
points, for high-altitude, supersonic 
nuclear aircraft would definitely follow 
from the ground and flight testing of the 
nuclear aircraft powerplant which was 
ready for fabrication when the program 
was canceled. This powerplant could 
meet the performance requirements es- 
tablished by the Department of Defense 
in late 1959. 

The manned nuclear aircraft should 
not be looked upon as a scientific freak 
or stunt, as some are prone to do. 
Rather it should be judged for what it 
is, the most logical step before us today 
in the development of aerial transpor- 
tation. Were the Russians to fly a nu- 
clear aircraft we here would be the last 
to celebrate the achievement in the same 
fashion as the world has acclaimed their 
first man in space. We would know, 
gentlemen, that the defense of our coun- 
try, as well as that of free people every- 
where, would be seriously affected. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Illinois has proposed a 
proposition here today which is of ex- 
treme importance and one which he 
has reiterated many times in the past, 
and that is the importance of nuclear 
propulsion for aircraft. I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Illinois in par- 
ticular reference to the statement made, 
as to the reasons for turning down the 
program at this time. It is my under- 
standing that when it was turned down 
it was referred to as developing an air- 
craft which had little or no military po- 
tential, which would be subsonic in 
speed and which would be limited—I be- 
lieve the altitude was 30,000 feet. My 
question then goes to the point as to 
who set up these specifications in the 
first place, and would these have been 
overcome through this program? 

Mr. PRICE. First let me answer one 
section of the gentleman’s point deal- 
ing with military usefulness. I have 
enumerated in my remarks the many 
military uses that could be made of nu- 
clear powered aircraft, all of which have 
been prescribed and stated as require- 
ments for different types of manned air- 
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craft now. The military leaders will 
say that these are important missions for 
manned aircraft, and I can think of no 
airplane more suitable to fill these mis- 
sions than one that would have un- 
limited range and endurance. 

As for the criteria, the criteria of 35,- 
000 feet and 1,000 hours engine life and 
so forth, was set by the Defense Depart- 
ment itself, and under that criteria we 
were in an orderly program geared to- 
ward the objective set forth in this cri- 
teria. And, I might say in the past 
year all of these objectives were being 
gradually met and the program was on 
a sound basis and gave hope that within 
the next year or two we would have a 
plane in the air based on those criteria. 

During the past year many milestones 
were crossed in the nuclear propulsion 
program. 

It was a good year for the program. 
Then suddenly there were new criteria 
set up, criteria that the head of the Air- 
craft Nuclear Propulsion Branch knew 
nothing about until he was informed of 
it in a meeting before the Research and 
Development Committee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. This 
would indicate that the new criteria 
must have been rigged—at least in my 
opinion—to make it more difficult to 
achieve initial nuclear flight and to pro- 
vide an excuse for canceling the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. DADDARIO. But the point is 
that the requirements of this plane as 
originally set out in accordance with the 
specifications proposed were being ad- 
hered to; this was all that they were sup- 
posed to achieve in the first instance, 
and those objectives were achieved? 

Mr. PRICE. Definitely. Under this 
criteria we would within the next 2% 
years have had an entirely new airframe 
flying on nuclear energy, nuclear propul- 
sion. And it would have been a plane 
that would have been useful, it would 
have been able to do several missions. 
But they make quite a bit of to-do 
about military usefulness. My position 
is that until we do have the first plane 
in the air we will never know the full 
potential of it, militarily or in any other 
way—the full potential of nuclear pro- 
pulsion for aircraft. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois and I should 
like to have his comment on the manner 
and form in which this program has 
gone up and down, from the standpoint 
of the way in which it has been funded. 
Could the gentleman give us the back- 
ground of that? 

Mr. PRICE. It has been very dis- 
couraging and distressing. It has been 
plagued by indecision throvgh the years. 
The program is about 13 years old now. 
Of course, in the early days, it was strict- 
ly basic research but in recent years, had 
greater effort been put into it and had 
more decisive action been taken with 
regard to it, we could have had a nu- 
clear-powered plane in flight today. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Then we have had 
a sort of yoyo approach to this from a 
funding point of view. If it had been a 
steady approach, you could have 
achieved in the past the technical ac- 
complishments which have been proven 
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over the last 2 years and could have had 
a strong and up-to-date program? 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I am concerned, 
too, with a remark made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois as to the possibility of 
this type of plane being developed by 
other countries and I refer to the hear- 
ings held in March, at page 1101, when 
the gentleman asked a question of Gen- 
eral White. Referring to the develop- 
ment of this program the gentleman 
thought it was inevitable that a plane 
of this kind would eventually be de- 
veloped. He said: 

It is inevitable that sormebody—and I hope 
it will be this country—will exploit it to the 
maximum, 


I call your attention to the phrase “will 
exploit it to the maximum.” Is any 
other country exploiting this program 
to the maximum at this time? 

Mr. PRICE. I do not know whether 
you could say that any other country is 
exploiting it to the maximum, but in my 
opinion there is another country exploit- 
ing it, working on it. As a matter of 
fact, I have had that information by 
word-of-mouth from some leaders in 
other countries, that they are engaged in 
a nuclear propulsion program. I have 
a copy in my office, and have had it in 
my office for 4 years, of a publication 
issued by the Soviet Union “Nuclear 
Engines for Aviation Purposes.” We 
may assume that’ with that publication 
having been put out over 4 years ago, 
they must have had several years of 
activity in research and development on 
nuclear aircraft propulsion in order to 
assemble the material found in that pub- 
lication. So we can be certain that for 
a period of at least a half a dozen years 
another country has been working on 
nuclear propulsion. 

It would not surprise me a bit that 
instead of waiting to make an announce- 
ment of a single flight some day they 
might surprise us with a flight of a 
squadron of atomic-powered planes 
around the world. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. First, I want to 
compliment the gentleman on his long- 
standing interest in this aircraft nuclear 
propulsion program. I have shared with 
him many hundreds of hours of briefings 
and hearings which we have had on this 
subject over the years. I have always 
believed that his position was a justifi- 
able position, and I certainly approve 
of it. 

I certainly regret very much that it 
has been deemed necessary by those in 
charge of the program that we now in 
effect stop this program. I have been 
concerned about the matter which the 
gentleman from Connecticut {[Mr. Dap- 
DARIO] has been discussing, and that is 
the fact that another nation has un- 
doubtedly been working on this particu- 
lar plan. I had felt that while a great 
deal of money has been invested in this 
project, in view: of the fact that our 
technology was progressing as well as 
it has been we should continue and put 
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an airplane in flight which would be 
nuclear propelled, and that it made lit- 
tle difference whether it was supersonic 
or subsonic. 

I had felt that from a propaganda 
standpoint to allow the Soviet Union to 
get another first in scientific achieve- 
ment would be a very bad thing. It 
would cause us to lose prestige through- 
out the world. I can imagine in my own 
mind, certainly, a situation in which the 
Soviet Union would obtain a nuclear pro- 
pelled plane and would circumnavigate 
the globe a number of times, 10 or 15 
times, beaming down radio messages to 
the different nations of the world, and 
particularly the propaganda effect it 
would have on the Western nations and 
also on the neutral or so-called under- 
developed, have-not nations. 

I can very easily imagine a message 
coming down from these planes in which 
the Soviet Union would extol the great 
scientific progress of their nation and 
would admonish the underdeveloped na- 
tions that if they wanted to develop into 
great technological capability they 
should follow the pattern of industry 
that the Soviet Union follows rather than 
that of the industrial processes and gov- 
ernmental processes of the free world. 
It would make an almost unanswerable 
propaganda onslaught on the minds of 
men. This is one of the things I have 
feared very much. 

In conclusion, I hope the time will 
come when this technology which has 
been advanced thus far will be author- 
ized to go further. I hope that before 
there is too much delay the United States 
can take its place in the forefront of 
this stage of scientific endeavor as it did 
in the case of the submarines and other 
nuclear projects of the kind. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from California, the chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. I 
thank him not only for his statement 
here but for the support he has given 
through the years to this project and I 
pay tribute to him for his knowledge of 
the importance of this project. 

The gentleman expressed his concern 
over the propaganda value this would 
have for another nation to have it first. 
That is something to be concerned about. 
We should also have greater concern for 
the military advantage this would give 
another country. You can picture a 
squadron of nuclear-powered planes that 
had unlimited range and unlimited en- 
durance, that could stay in the air for a 
week at a time, depending on the capa- 
bilities of the crew, that could fly around 
the periphery of our country. What do 
you think that would do to the defense 
of this country? We not only have to 
worry about our northern boundaries, 
our early warning systems up in that 
area, but would be concerned about the 
east and west coast, the northern bound- 
aries and the gulf coast. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
te associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished gentleman from IMlli- 
nois and to commend him for his pro- 
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found interest and his excellent work in 
this most vital program. 

The cancellation of the aircraft nu- 
clear program is indeed a tremendous 
disappointment to many of our citizens 
who are vitally concerned with the 
security and defense of this country and 
the general welfare of the Nation. An 
analysis of the reasons given for the 
actions of the Defense Department in 
recommending this cancellation fail to 
support the decision that has been made 
and should be challenged. Much an- 
tagonism has been directed to this pro- 
gram by,.those in the Defense Depart- 
ment who feel that the nuclear-propelled 
aircraft is obsolete as part of our defense 
effort. This is an untenable position in 
light of requirements for an airborne 
alert system, airborne command posis, 
airborne missile launchers, and long- 
range reconnaissance. Manned nuclear 
aircraft, with its capabilities of unlimited 
range, endurance, and superior payload 
capacity, could perform without the need 
for elaborate tankers, forward bases, 
and a vast and costly array of support- 
ing personnel and supply lines. These 
capabilities answer the often-stated De- 
partment of Defense position that the 
A-plane has little or no military value. 

It is quite evident that such an air- 
craft would possess a high degree of 
military usefulness under the most im- 
aginative conditions that would prevail 
in the world. 

The objectives and specifications of 
the aircraft nuclear propulsion program 
were set forth by the Department of 
Defense, and to my knowledge, were be- 
ing met by those engaged in this vital 
defense project. The criticisms, if any 
should have been made, should have 
been directed to the Defense Depart- 
ment’s organization which set forth the 
criteria. 

The history of the program reveals 
that indecision resulted in a waste of 
time and money and prevented the pro- 
gram from being further along at this 
particular time. 

Statements have also been made that 
the achievement of nuclear flight is still 
very remote and that it would cost at 
least a billion dollars to achieve first 
experimental flight. It is my under- 
standing that a proposal has been made 
to the Defense Department to perform 
first experimental flight within a few 
short years and for an amount consider- 
ably less than the billion dollars men- 
tioned. 

The goal is at hand and its achieve- 
ment will be the birth of a new and in- 
finitely promising air age, as well as a 
scientific and technological achievement 
of great magnitude. 

Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. I know of his great interest 
in this project, and I appreciate his 
support. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SCHERER. I want to take this 
opportunity to compliment both the gen- 
tleman from Illinois and the gentleman 
from Ohio for the splendid efforts they 
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have put forth to keep this nuclear pro- 
pulsion research and development pro- 
gram in progress. I think those who 
have opposed them in this have made a 
serious mistake. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. DADDARIO. The _ gentleman 
from Illinois again asked General White 
in the hearings previously referred to as 
to his opinion of the military applica- 
tion of such an aircraft and I quote: 

General Wuirte. As to a military. applica- 
tion, the first thing that occurs to one is 
the fact that with nuclear propulsion you 
can have practically unlimited endurance in 
an aircraft. 

That opens up several fields: surveillance 
of ocean areas and land areas, airborne alert 
with an aircraft that can fly for days at a 
time carrying missiles or bombs ready to go 
in on an instant’s notice. 

I think it will have commercial applica- 
tion some day. 


At that time, when you pressed your 
points further, it was not a question of 
cutting this program out altogether but 
of deciding on carrying out one part of 
the program or the other—either the 
direct cycle engine or the indirect cycle 
engine. I would like to have your opin- 
ion as to what the attitude of the House 
should be in the future insofar as this 
program is concerned. Should we pur- 
sue one feature of this—the direct cycle, 
or the indirect cycle, or both or none? 
Do we have today under the program 
as put forth any propulsion of a nuclear 
nature for aircraft? 

Mr. PRICE. As of today as a result 
of the decision of the Secretary of De- 
fense we do not have an aircraft nuclear 
propulsion program. 

The gentleman asked what I would 
recommend. I would recommend to 
the Congress support of an aircraft nu- 
clear propulsion program and place the 
guidance of the program in the Atomic 
Energy Commission with a direct ex- 
pression from the Congress that we want 
to develop an aircraft nuclear program 
to the point of flight test. 

I do not believe the membership of 
the House is qualified to determine what 
cycle should be followed; therefore, I 
think we should pursue both cycles until 
a final determination could be made by 
experts in the field as to which cycle 
gave promise of the highest perform- 
ance. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. PRICE. I yield. 

Mr. DADDARIO. I would like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman for the position 
he has taken and for the clear and con- 
cise statement he has made here today, 
which shows beyond any question of 
doubt the logic behind his remarks and 
the importance of this country’s pur- 
suing this goal to achieve a first in the 
field of nuclear propulsion for aircraft, 
not only for the obvious reasons he has 
set forth as supported by the gentleman 
from California, but also because it is of 
extreme importance to the military se- 
curity of this country that we have such 
aircraft. 
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Mr. PRICE. I thank the gentleman 
from Connecticut. I thank him also for 
pringing up the reference to my question 
of General White in the hearings before 
the Armed Services Committee. I would 
like to call the attention of the Members 
of the House to the fact that the Gen- 
eral: White mentioned there is General 
Thomas D. White, Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Air Force. He not only made that 
statement but he has made other state- 
ments in support of the development of 
nuclear-powered aircraft. 

The statement has been made by those 
who were responsible for canceling this 
program that there was no military use 
for it, that it was not a stated require- 
ment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Gen- 
eral White, however, is a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It is true, it is 
not a specific requirement of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff because you have a pe- 
culiar situation. In the first place you 
have no atomic plane in being, but 
it has been set down by the military 
authorities as a matter of required re- 
search and development. 

We have had military witnesses be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy for several years, gentlemen from 
both the Navy and the Air Force, who 
have stated the research requirements 
for nuclear-powered planes, and they 
give us many examples of uses for a 
nuclear-powered plane. In the hearings 
to which the gentleman has referred, a 
situation developed of the need for re- 
search in the matter of such a plane, the 
statement being made by high-ranking 
naval officers that such a plane would 
have a very definite sphere of usefulness 
and importance. I would say that a 
blanket statement to the effect that 
there is no military use for it or no 
military requirement for it is not based 
on sound grounds; it is not supported by 
the testimony given by military authori- 
ties before congressional committees. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 





VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOS- 
PITAL AND MEDICAL PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tlewoman from West Virginia [Mrs. 
KEE] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the Subcom- 
mittee on Hospitals of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, over which I have the 
honor and privilege of presiding as 
chairman, has recently completed a week 
of hearings on the general operations of 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and medical program. 

As most Members know, this is the 
largest medical system in the world, con- 
sisting of 170 hospitals, plus 3 independ- 
ent domiciliaries. This system, on a 
given day, hospitalizes in its own facili- 
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ties 116,000 patients. In addition, 17,000 
veterans are cared for in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration domiciliaries. When non- 
VA facilities are involved approximately 
140,000 patients are treated each day. 

Some extremely interesting testimony 
was received by the subcommittee and 
we were fortunate in having a number of 
our colleagues appear before us to urge 
the construction, renovation, and mod- 
ernization of Veterans’ Administration 
facilities in their individual States. 

Our leadoff witness was a member of 
the subcommittee, the Honorable JAMEs 
A. HALEy of Florida, who spoke in behalf 
of his bill, H.R. 1772, which seeks to 
provide for the construction of a 1,000- 
bed hospital at Bay Pines, Fla. Several 
of his colleagues from the State of 
Florida also appeared, including the 
Honorable D. R. “BILLy’’ MaTTHEWs and 
the Honorable CHARLES E. BENNETT. The 
former urged approval of the construc- 
tion of a hospital at Gainesville, where 
the medical school of the University of 
Florida is located. Mr. BENNETT spoke 
on behalf of a hospital at Jacksonville, 
Fla. The Honorable Dante B. FASCELL 
stressed the need for 1,000 more beds at 
Coral Gables, Fla. Congressman CRAMER 
urged support of his bill, H.R. 3741, for 
1,500 additional beds at Bay Pines, Fla. 
All of these Members stressed the need 
for an increase in the facilities in the 
hospitals in Florida and the Veterans’ 
Administration is quite aware of the in- 
crease in population there—in fact, a 
sizeable increase has occurred in both 
Florida and California. Some relief has 
been afforded in both States but un- 
doubtedly more will be required. 

Our colleagues from the State of 
Texas, the Honorable Joz M. KILGORE 
and the Honorable JoHN YounNG, renewed 
their plea for the construction of a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in south 
Texas and in this request they were sup- 
ported by numerous witnesses from 
that area who appeared before the sub- 
committee to stress the need for more 
beds in the area. 

The gentlemen from Indiana, the Hon- 
orable RicuHarp L. RoupEesusH and the 
Honorable WINFIELD K. Denton, both 
appeared in behalf of proposals which 
we have pending before the committee— 
the latter to urge approval of his bill, 
H.R. 3970, to provide for the construc- 
tion of a 500-bed Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Evansville, Ind. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the Honorable THomas J. LANE, urged 
approval of his bill, H.R. 694, to provide 
for the construction of a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration domiciliary facility in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The gentlewoman from Washington, 
the Honorable Jurra Butter HANSEN, 
focused attention on the needs of the 
veterans of the State of Washington, 
with particular reference to the con- 
struction of a new Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital at Vancouver. 

The gentlemen from Hawaii and 
Alaska, the Honorable DanreEt K. INovyvE 
and the Honorable RaLpu J. RIVERS, re- 
spectively, presented the unique situa- 
tion which applies in these two new 
States where new authority is needed to 
permit non-service-connected veterans 
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to receive hospital care in contract hos- 
pitals as they could prior to these two 
States assuming statehood. They did 
not urge the construction of a new hos- 
pital in either of these States. 

The Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico, Dr. ANTONIO Fern6és-IsEeRN, 
spoke in favor of his bill, H.R. 214, which 
seeks to provide for the construction of 
a 750-bed hospital in Puerto Rico. 

Members of the Subcommittee on 
Hospitals, the gentleman from New 
York, the Honorable Seymour Ha.pPern, 
and the gentleman from Nevada, the 
Honorable WALTER S. Barrinec, also urged 
approval of construction of new facili- 
ties in their particular States as did the 
gentleman from New Jersey, the Honor- 
able Wi1LLIAM T. CAHILL. 

The Honorable Oris PrkE renewed his 
plea for assistance to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital at Northvort, 
Long Island, N.Y., where 82 percent of 
the patients are service connected. Sen- 
ator Javits supported his House col- 
league on the need at this installation. 

Numerous other Members of the House 
filed statements showing their interest 
in this field, as did Senators Macnuson 
and NEUBERGER. 

Sections 5001-5006, title 38, United 
States Code—section 5002 specifically— 
already provide the necessary authority 
for the construction, modernization, and 
renovation of Veterans’ Administration 
facilities, but the subcommittee has 
found in the past that the focusing of 
our attention on the needs of individual 
communities is particularly helpful. It 
is hoped that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will be impressed with the need of 
these individual communities and take 
the necessary and appropriate action. 
In order for a project to be approved it 
must first be recommended by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to the Bureau of 
the Budget and after it has cleared that 
agency, the President must specifically 
approve the necessary authorization. 
Thereafter, funds are requested in the 
budget and it then goes through the nor- 
mal appropriation channel. 

The subcommittee was fortunate in 
being able to hear the testimony of Dr. 
Irvin J. Cohen, Assistant Chief Medical 
Director for Professional Services of the 
Veterans’ Administration, who related 
his findings and experience based on a 
9-week trip last summer to England and 
the Continent of Europe to determine 
what was being done for the aging pop- 
ulation. The subcommittee was much 
impressed with Dr. Cohen’s report and 
is urging him to publish his official find- 
ings at the earliest possible date. 

The subcommittee also found more 
than unusually interesting the remarks 
of Mr. Joseph Pauls, who described the 
operation and the hopes of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery for the 
utilization of the automatic data proc- 
essing equipment at Hines, Ill. Mem- 
bers will recognize and recall that there 
have been many complaints as to the 
operation of that particular facility, in- 
sofar as the processing of compensation 
and pension checks go. However, we 
can all be happy that the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration plans to use this facility 
for research into various dread diseases. 
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For example, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is presently engaged in a cancer- 
tumor study and the electronic equip- 
ment at Hines will make this study much 
easier to perform and in a briefer period. 

A full day of the hearings was allo- 
cated to the Chief Medical Director of 
the Veterans’ Administration, Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Middleton. I am sure I speak 
the sentiments of the entire subcom- 
mittee and the full committee when I 
say that I think that he is doing an out- 
standing job. 

In addition to the activities of our 
own committee and the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Bureau of the 
Budget has individuals who continually 
make studies of the operation of the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery. In 
addition, there are internal audits, in- 
spections by the area medical officers, 
and visits from the Genera] Accounting 
Office. Perhaps, however, one of the 
most frustrating, and on occasion the 
most disruptive, forces stems from the 
so-called efficiency experts who are hired 
from private management groups. In 
recent years nearly three-fourths of a 
million dollars has been spent in this 
fashion. 

The most recent of these is the in- 
vestigation now being performed at the 
Bronx, N.Y., Veterans’ Administration 
Hospital. It was authorized in the VA 
last year. I cannot claim any special 
knowledge or insight into the operations 
of such surveys, but I find it rather 
shocking that an organization which 
prides itself on management surveys 
could survey a hospital the size and mag- 
nitude of the Bronx Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital—1,243 average daily 
patient load—for a period of less than 
a week and then make a flat statement 
that an astronomical sum could be 
saved as a result of its survey. I firmly 
believe in Government economy. It is 
essential. If the savings estimated could 
be realized at this one hospital it would 
be quite an indictment of the top man- 
agement of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. 

This study was first brought to the 
attention of the committee by one of 
our colleagues from the State of New 
York. In addition to doubting the ulti- 
mate savings which may flow em 
investigation, and my guess is t there 
could be a saving of 3 or 4 percent of the 
figure cited by the efficiency experts, I 
question the of allocating 
$168,000 for such a study. With funds 
so badly needed to meet the needs of 
veterans and particularly in view of the 
fact that this was not included as part 
of any budget request nor was it the 
subject of any discussion before the Ap- 
propriations Committee in either the 
House or Senate, I fee] I must express 
my doubts of its propriety. When one 
considers that the Commitiee on Vet- 


dependent checks; that there is a con- 
tinuing internal audit; that the General 
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Accounting Office is making spot checks 
around the country; that the Bureau 
of the Budget has experts in this field; 
and that the seven area medical offices 
are staffed with individuals exceedingly 
competent in this subject, one cannot 
help but wonder at the wisdom of em- 
ploying a private firm with little or no 
hospital or medical experience. I hope 
the result will be better than appears 
likely at the moment. Let us not lose 
sight of the importance of the care of 
sick and disabled veterans. 

The Subcommittee on Hospitals is al- 
ways happy to hear the representatives 
of the major veterans’ organizations— 
the American Legion, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and AMVETS. This year, in 
addition to these, a representative of the 
Veterans of World War I testified. 

In connection with the testimony of 
the American Legion, it was indeed 
heartening to those of us who know him 
and hold him in such high regard, to 
see Mr. Warren MacDonald back on the 
job after a very difficult operation and 
hospital experience. We certainly wish 
him well. 

The representative of the American 
Legion brought along with him Dr. Ir- 
ving B. Brick, their chief medical con- 
sultant, who, in addition to serving in 
this capacity, is associate professor of 
medicine at Georgetown University, 
consultant for gastroenterology at the 
clinical center of the National Institutes 
of Health and a diplomate of the Amer- 
ican Board of Internal Medicine. Dr. 
Brick, in testifying and commenting 
upon the vast number of patients which 
the Veterans’ Administration treats 
said: 

The chemotherapeutic program for tuber- 
culosis with the use of these various drugs, 
streptomycin, and isoniozid, that has prac- 
tically emptied many of the TB hospitals, 
is the greatest feat in this line which was 
accomplished by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion not only because they have the setup 
but because they have the patients to do 
these studies on in a controlled fashion. 
This alone, I think, has more than paid for 
all the appropriations to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for the last 10 years, and it 
is of value not only to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration but to the whole country be- 
cause the advantages from this type of 
therapy have redounded to the benefit of 
every citizen in this country who has TB 
and those who potentially may have TB. 


This is indeed heartening to hear and 
equally so is that portion of the final re- 
port, “Action for Mental Health” of the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, which was cited by the American 
Legion’s national rehabilitation direc- 
tor, Mr. John J. Corcoran: 

Thanks to Federal appropriations, the VA 
mental hospitals have been able to spend an 
average of $12 a day per patient, compared 
to an average of about $4 a day per patient 
in State hospitals. With this amount of 
money, as we have seen, the VA mental 
hospitals have been able to employ twice 
aS Manhy persons per patient, have been able 
to introduce innovations more frequently 
in the therapeutic environment, and have 
been able to undertake more and 
research programs. Their more fortunate 
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financial position has enabled them to ex- 
plore and develop types of treatment and 
hospital ward management not so freighted 
with custodial restrictions or so dependent 
on the scarce phychiatrist as are the tra- 
ditional patterns of State hospital staffing. 


These statements, Mr. Speaker, are 
eloquent testimony to what the Veterans’ 
Administration is doing in the field of 
medical care for our veterans. 

Through the influence and hard work 
of the chairman of the full committee, 
the Honorable Orin E. TeaGue, and with 
the support of all members of the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 2 years ago 
the President announced a $900 million 
program for the modernization and 
renovation of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. This is based on a $75 million 
increment each year. This was a great 
step forward and the benefits will be 
more apparent with each passing day. 

Equally important in this connection 
is providing adequate repair and main- 
tenance funds and here again the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs has been con- 
tinually urging, and I am glad to say with 
considerable success, the granting of suf- 
ficient funds for these purposes. With a 
plant which has a value in excess of $214 
billion it is simply a matter of good busi- 
ness to keep it in top operating condi- 
tion. 

The subcommittee was advised by Vet- 
erans’ Administration witnesses that 
while the bed ceiling is 125,000, at the 
present time it is operating only 120,500 
beds. We hope that this figure may be 
increased in the immediate future and 
particularly do we feel that approxi- 
mately 2,000 vacant beds, which the com- 
mittee found, could and should be staffed 
and utilized as soon as possible. Of this 
2,000 figure, 614 were found by a recent 
survey of the committee to be suitable 
for staffing and immediate reactivation 
with comparatively small cost, both for 
physical reactivation and for mainte- 
nance of the patients. 

The Veterans’ Administration shortly 
plans to undertake some pioneering work 
at a so-called restoration center to be 
established in connection with the hos- 
pital at Hines, Ml. It will give special 
attention to the more aged and infirm 
veterans who still need considerable 
care. Some experiments along this line 
also are to be undertaken in Cleveland. 
The committee is heartily in favor of 
such @ program since it means more and 
better care for our veterans. We hope 
that the experiment will be utilized to 
enlarge the program as the facts war- 
rant. 

In the above connection it should be 
mentioned that House Joint Resolution 
73, recently reported by the committee 
and which we soon hope to have enacted 
into law, authorizes and directs the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to make a special 
study of the needs of our aging veterans. 
This will provide opportunity to gain ex- 
perience in new and different types of 
care with a view to providing better care 
for this group and also perhaps to keep 
them in their own homes or at least in 
their own surroundings for a longer pe- 
riod of time. 
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We have also brought to the attention 
of the Veterans’ Administration the so- 
called circular hospitals. One of the 
members of the subcommittee visited 
such a hospital in southern California 
last fall and there are several such hos- 
pitals being constructed throughout the 
United States. The most recent one is 
underway in St. Paul. The Subcommit- 
tee on Hospitals does not consider itself 
an expert in matters of construction but 
it does believe that anything which is 
alleged to save 34 percent of the walking 
which a nurse has to do in a hospital 
is worthy of careful and considerable 
investigation. 

Unfortunately, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has not shown novel leadership 
and initiative in new concepts of hospi- 
tal construction. We hope that our in- 
terest in this activity will focus attention 
and serve to stimulate the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in this field. The same 
may be said of our inquiry concerning 
plastic walls—realizing, of course, that 
all Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
must or should be fireproof. However, 
in view of the rapidly changing concepts 
in medical and hospital care, careful 
consideration might be given to provid- 
ing less than permanent construction so 
that these new concepts could be readily 
adapted for immediate use and better 
care of patients. 

I was encouraged, too, by the testi- 
mony of the American Legion repre- 
sentative who suggested once again that 
we consider the construction of conva- 
lescent cottages or homes in or near 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals to 
perhaps take care of some patients who 
are not in need of full medical treat- 
ment. In this connection we should 
consider House Joint Resolution 86, 
which seeks to provide, on a pilot proj- 
ect basis, loans and grants to veterans 
organizations for the construction and 
maintenance of installations of this 
type. It was most encouraging to hear 
from the representative of AMVETS 
that his organization would be willing 
to participate in such a program. 

I have introduced two bills which seek 
to increase the pay of the professional 
men and women in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery. One of the bills 
is based on an average of the recommen- 
dations by the managers of the 170 hos- 
pitals in the Veterans’ Administration 
medical system. The other bill was based 
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New and replacement hospitals: 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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580-bed GM&S hospital 
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Replacement program, phase II 
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on the recommendations of the seven 
area medical directors. The gentleman 
from Tennessee, the Honorable RoBErtT 
A. Everett, is also sponsoring legisla- 
tion, H.R. 1766, which seeks to give the 
Chief Medical Director discretionary 
authority to pay higher salaries for pro- 
fessional personnel in certain remote 
stations which are having difficulty 
maintaining an adequate supply of 
doctors. 

The committee has reported and the 
House has passed H.R. 858 which pro- 
vides for the payment of slightly higher 
salaries to managers and directors of 
professional services in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals. This was done 
largely in recognition that it is good and 
valid management principle. I cite all 
of the above to indicate the interest 
which this committee has in the general 
subject of pay, recruitment, and reten- 
tion of medical personnel for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The chairman of 
the full committee is vitally interested 
in this subject. 

We hope to be able to do something 
constructive in this field, and related to 
this is the question of whether or not 
greater utilization should be made of 
laymen in the management of hospitals. 
As an example, of the 21 hospitals in the 
Metropolitan Washington area only 3 
are managed by doctors. The Veterans’ 
Administration presently has 50 lay 
managers as distinguished from medical 
personnel. In view of the medical 
shortage which seems to grow rather 
than decrease, I feel that the Veterans’ 
Administration should give considerable 
consideration to fully utilizing services 
of adequately trained laymen for these 
positions while making it possible for 
doctors of medicine to practice their own 
specialty and perform the services for 
which they are primarily trained. I 
hope to see an increase in the number 
of laymen who are managers. 

Reference was also made during the 
course of the subcommittee hearings to 
Public Law 86-639, which was sponsored 
by the chairman of the full committee, 
and is ordinarily referred to as the “‘pre” 
and “post’’ hospital care program. This 
law permits non-service-connected vet- 
erans, who are scheduled for admission 
to a Veterans’ Administration hospital, 
to receive prehospital care, tests, X- 
rays, and so forth, prior to admission 
and then posthospital care in the form 
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of outpatient treatment, medication, and 
so forth, after discharge from the hospi- 
tal. The net result, it is hoped, will be 
an increase in the turnover rate in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, thus 
making it possible for the existing sys- 
tem to treat an increasing number of 
patients. The program has not been in 
effect long enough to permit a compre- 
hensive evaluation, but the results thus 
far have been exceedingly encouraging. 

When a veteran is admitted to a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital for 
@ non-service-connected, nonemergent 
condition, he is required to file an adden- 
dum to the application for admission, 
which, in effect, is a statement of his net 
worth. The Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has looked into this question on a 
number of occasions, the most recent 
being the study performed in the fall of 
last year. The result of this study was 
the publishing of the findings as a part 
of the 3,200-page hospital volume, which 
I have previously mentioned. Insofar as 
this question is concerned, the table 
showing the exact results are found on 
pages 1916A-1916D of this study. Ques- 
tions were put by Members to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration during their tes- 
timony before the subcommittee con- 
cerning the desirability and possibility 
of establishing priority admission proce- 
dures for veterans who are in this cate- 
gory. In effect this would mean that 
veterans who have greater income and 
resources than others who are waiting 
for admission would have to step aside 
until the most needy veterans have been 
treated. The Veterans’ Administration 
is studying this question, and the com- 
mittee expects to continue its interest in 
this field. This proposal was first sug- 
gested by a representative of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration about 8 years ago. 

As Members will readily note, this se- 
ries of hearings was extremely interest- 
ing, and I believe can be productive of 
much good. At least it is the intent and 
hope of our subcommittee that such will 
be the case. We shall have to continue 
to work hard for this program, because 
with a system of this magnitude, con- 
tinual study and support is absolutely 
essential. I ask unanimous consent to 
insert at this point the latest informa- 
tion on the Veterans’ Administration 
hospital construction program and the 
number of beds by State per 1,000 
veterans. 
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Program and location 


Modernization projects prior to 1961 eam 
Biloxi Gaiiport), iss 





Chillicothe, Ohio_....---___- Soest 
Dayton, O utes... 3 . 6 it 
Fort Harrison, Mont_......-.-_-___- 
Kecoughtan os : aoe 
Lake City, Fla...---- rake Aue 
a hates _ 
Muskogee, Okia__-_-__- S 

Oteen, cons Cc. a. : 

sigh: teamtien Beste és 


Tueson, Ariz____..___- 
1961 modernization program: 
Battle Creek, Mich. -_- 
Coatesville, Pa_._-- 
Danville, Ml _. é 
Des Moines, lowa...._..-.- 
Indianapolis, Ind_- 
Knoxville, lowa_._-.- 
Lincoln, Nebr_.-..- 
Los Angeles, Calif_- 
Montrose, N.Y 
New Orleans, La_.-._-. 
Palo Alto, Calif... _- 
Philadelphia, Pa__- 
San Francisco, Calif 
Seattle, Wash___.__- 
Sepulveda, Calif____ 
Tuskegee, Ala.._._..__- 
1962 modernization program: 
Fort Harrison, Mont 
— aie eo. 
Togus, NR cl iad 
White River Junction, Vt_. 
Other improvements projects prior to 1961 pro- 
gram: 
Albany, N.Y -~---.-- 
Do 


Ann Arbor, Mich ___- 

Bath, aE weir onihas 

Bay Pines, Fla_- 

Boston, Mass 

Cc hicago, Il. (W.S.)- 
Do 


East Orange, Ma... 
Hines, Til 
Indianapolis, Ind. (GM). i 
Kansas City, Mo- peat een ba 
Lake City, | RA ee 
ee EERE RAE > 
Lincoln, Nebr_._.._---.-.---- uw ee 
Los Angeles, Calif... 


| 
| 
Minneapolis, Minn =o 
| 
| 
| 


}) St 2 aa 
Do 


Northport, N.¥__...---- . 
Oklahoma City, Nisei bcs cg dee ~ lan’ 
Omaha, Nebr-.. 
Richmond, Va____-- a 2 “ Jig 
Salt Lake City, eM s 3 3% as Spee 
San Francisco, Calif-_..- PEAS": Agen 
San Juan, PAR ..------ eee 
Shreveport, La 
Sunmount, N ates 
Wadsworth (E.8.), Kans....________. ; 
Wadsworth, » Kans... diel dahab 





1961 other improvements — 
SD WS hoe) aoe atten b otetl tes 
Birmingham, Ala___-_..._--- ‘oss aa 
il ay biti siernginiona mide 
Chillicothe, Ohio__-_. 


Kansas City, Mo________-- 
Lebanon, Pa..._.._---- 
Rapeeen eer. oo... 
Livermore, Calif............--- 
Madison, Wis.........-.__- 
Muskogee, Okla.......____- 
North Little Rock, Ark___- 
Paalaeee eet 2-2 
weed Wt.t 2s 
Phoenix, Ariz. 





De... " 
Wadsworth, i ae 
1962 other improvements program: 


Albany, N. 
Ann Atbor, Mia 












rmingham, Ala 
I a i es serch 
SEE a a eee 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Description 


Modernization building 1; addition to building 117 for PMR- 

eer ee and alterations for research laboratory - - . 

A A a AE nla TE VEL SAI ET 

Modernize steam distribution, additions and alterations to Jaundry 

New electric plant, connecting corridors, replace elevators. _.- 

Modernization phase I, hospital buil« ling, alterations to dining hall and kitchen. 
Modernization program, phase IT. = : eee : 

Alterations, building 38. ___ 

Alterations, buildings 2 2 and 17 for dining | facilities____- 

Additions and improvements to dining hall and kitchen, building ae 
Additions and alterations, phase T_- j 

Alterations and additions to GMS building, sewage ‘disposal 

Rehabilitate 12 buildings... 
Alterations and additions to buildings 1, 3, 4, and 30_ 

Alterations to reereation building: close and heat corridor 
Addition to laundry, garage, cafe service building 

Modernization program, phase BI. . 4; 

Alterations to buildings 1, 2, 3, and 4; repli we electric distribution 
Regional office and hospit: il clinic consolidation — - 
Chapel f 

Modernization program, phase I ‘ 
Special activities building 165, chapel and N P building 

Automatic sprinklers, 17 ‘buildings 

Regional oflice and hospital clinic consolidation and bed addition 
Modernization of buildings 101 through 105; 110, 137, 205 

Air conditioning for clinical laboratory, CSS and ge neral labor: itory 
New clinical building and regional offic e consolidation 

Animal research laboratory - Saecaaie 
Alterations for research and animal laboratories 

Modernize buildings 68 and 69 f 


| Alterations building 141 


Alterations building 62; roads, walks and parking 
Replace existing boiler pl ant ‘“ 
Alterations and additions to buildings 


Isolate trans, Oper. Suite, building 1 
Emergency generator 

Storm sewer and grading 

Alterations to buildings 31, 76, and 92 
Conversion for 250 additional beds 
Additions and alterations for research laboratory - 
Alterations to NP unit; conversion of isolation ward. 
X-Ray for surgery- he 
Expand research facilities. : 
Reseoreh laboratory _-.. J 
Alterations for cancer research 

Maintenance of spinal cord injury w: ards 

Resevrch Isboratory ; 

Recovery suits 
Fire stairs and smoke barriers, building 62 

C Jonversion, 100 beds, NP to GM 

Fire eseape from 2d floor, building 2 

Animal laboratory- -.._-.-.-.- 

Additions and alterations for research laboratory - 
Modify air conditioning in operating suite 
Animal laboratory. -....---- : 
Clinical alterations ____-_- 
Research facilities... _- 
Alterations to radioisotope labor ‘atory- le 
Alterations for spinal cord injury wards 

Animal laboratory. - .-.- i 

Exit stairs, buildings 1, 4,5 5, ‘8. and 12_ ts 
Air conditioning for operating suite, » building 202 
Alterations for deep therapy room. é wo antilaninle 
New sewage treatment plant__.___-_- at 
Alterations to boiler plant 
Sewer connection. Fat else 
Alterations, building 6, for research facility. Bist teh wade nicks 
Surgical recovery suite. _........-..-- 


Emergency repairs, main dining hall and kitchen, building 10 
Air-condition X-ray, general and research laboratories... 
Automatic fe sprinklers, area of near 3 je 
Chapel. nee 
enn ‘ sacaiaaialle 
Animal research laboratory _. ents wa ietecdae lad Sb 
a Ni ee ce ee 
Alterations to building 19 for 28-bed ward__ 

Animal] research laboratory ______--- ae 

i twee 
Animal research laboratory ___.............-..---- ee 
Remode! CSS unit.__...........-- 





60 fire doors and smoke barriers... __._- 5 sidan sad 
Enlarge air-conditioned operating suite. ich ct Ds were 
Central oxygen system.........-.....----- ahcthetgualioceel 
Improvements to allergy clinic. -......---- <Sgak to ‘ aaa 
Manual arts, therapy shop_............-...- Siren ett ashlee dens 
Connection to Los Angeles sewer system-..___.-- det ‘ 
CE ccbikcntitiee int 
New elevator, P&N building 207....._____- 
Replace fire alarm system.......... 


Chape'! 
Outpatient US EID Sc Ect mena 
fee RE 
Additional exit for surgery, building 91. 





mie Rietaity os obsess. 2 cckek i... i aks 
Alteration to X-ray and electronic outlets...........--.. 
Automatic elevator controls............ ieee a ; a 
Enclose roof exercise area._........-. ; ad , 
Convalescent ward to special services ac tivities... - ics scceetialacoiaamiaioniaaciuis 
SI oekaki lkicicatnmcecninnciiptnibndintneuntinuia innih 5 catia ape 
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Veterans’ Administration hospital construction program—Schedule of projects! not under construction as of Dec. 31, 1960-—Continued 


| Fiscal year 
Total esti- [construction 
mated cost | ; Scheduled 





| to start 
Thousands } 

ee $1, 249 1961 
305 | 1962 

264 | 1962 

1, 561 1961 

2, 475 1961 

5, 400 1961 

3, 277 | 1061 

842 L961 

874 19651 

305 1962 

’ 2, 800 1962 

1,872 196! 

1, 700 1062 

1, 204 1962 

332 | 1962 

568 1962 

4, 134 L962 

2, 943 1962 

870 1962 

331 1962 

3, 540 1962 

4, 649 1962 

313 1961 

2, 545 1962 

4,793 1962 

459 1962 

6, 815 1962 

341 1962 

325 1962 

141 1962 

| 870 1063 

599 1963 

585 1963 

195 1963 

51 1961 

| 143 1961 

59 1961 

100 1962 

250 1962 

200 1962 

33 1961 

7 1961 

36 1961 

270 1961 

. 42 1961 
136 1961 

300 1961 

a 45 1962 
35 1961 

E 172 1962 

‘ 41 1961 

. 428 1961 
secu 175 1962 
43 1961 

190 1961 

250 1962 

40 1961 

carei 42 1961 
79 1962 

eabhineiald 73 1961 
. 67 1961 

: oa 69 1961 
Leis 7 1961 

7 271 1962 
seed 216 1961 
ae 196 1962 

‘ 39 1961 

6 1961 

100 1961 

70 1961 

¥ 134 1961 
300 1962 

a 224 1963 
277 1961 

243 1962 

* 80 1961 

< 243 1961 

ro 31 1961 

‘ 282 1961 

95 1961 

bins 208 1962 
— 43 1961 
saithelad 89 1962 
osnuen 97 1961 
eis 100 1961 
aidintaseeiaill j 123 1961 
Ret | 188 1961 
create 260 1962 
alia 35 1961 
scdea 31 1961 
bobbin 232 1962 
made sO 1961 
a 283 1962 

3 42 1961 
Uod2id 246 1963 
oa ‘ 285 1953 
58 1962 

dbeees 59 1963 
205 1962 

124 1963 
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Butler, Pa 
Canandaigua, N.Y 
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Remodel laboratory, building 1 
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Deseription 
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PECOTIGIEN CEPIRIIE TUCO ortnescinass crvnkee de ~024esrdbeweniioesciint Tengen iekedeskacnievalte 


Enelose roof exercise area... ......-- 


Air-condition laboratory, CSS and X-ray_- 


X-ray facilities, building 2; audio clinic, building 1 pint eae ae 


Electric outlets, X-ray operating rooms... ....- 


Automatic elevator controls... -- 


Hot Springs, 8. Dak__-_-.- 
Indianapolis, Ind- 
Iron Mountain, Mich______- 


Louisville, Ky_........----- i 


ie ee 
Northport, N.Y. 
Omaha, Nebr--__-- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (GM).- 
Providence, R.1._- bis 
Salt Lake City, U tah. 
Feattle, 
OTING, IN gE x wep nos con 
Ww ilmington, Del 


RO esd tence 


| 


Air conditioning for operating suite 
Remodel! nurses stations, building 3_-____- 


Automatic elevator controls_.............-..._- 


Addition building 19 (radioisotope)_.-..-_—__- 
Sprinklers, 11 buildings. - 


V ire sprinklers, miscellaneous areas of b uildings.__. 


Enclose roof exercise area___ - és 
Animal] research laboratory... iis stew Seah 
Addition for recovery suite - 

Enclose walkway. 


Automatic elev ator controls. a4 5 ets : ote 
Regional office and hospite il clinic consolidation 


Automatic elevator controls__..-_-_..-...---- 








Fiscal year 
Total esti- [construction 
mated cost | scheduled 


to start 
Thousands 

,181 1963 
35 1962 
71 1962 
54 1963 
147 1963 
575 1963 
422 1962 
47 1962 
77 1962 
27 1962 
55 1962 
219 1963 
34 1962 
28 1962 
Fg 1962 
196 1963 
149 1963 
84 1963 
118 1963 
694 1962 
11! 1963 


1 Includes only those projects costing in excess 01 $25,000 each for which a portion or all of the funds have been appropriated or are being requested in the fiscal year 1962 


budget. 


The table below relates beds in VA hospi- 
tals to the veterans population of each 
It does not represent the ratio of the 


State. 
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Beds in VA ea by State ” 1,000 veterans as of Dec. 31, 1960 





Operating beds 





number of veterans hospitalized in each Eligible veterans are hospitalized in VA hos- 
pitals without regard to State boundaries. 








Total bed capacity 
Veteran Total ! Psychiatric ‘Tuberculosis Medical, surgical, and 
Hospital by State population neurological 
(thousands) es es ket re Le eS Polack 
| I ss 

Number Per 1,000 Number Per 1,000 Number Per 1,000 Number Per 1,000 Number Per 1,000 

veterans veterans veterans veterans veterans 
FT ities heated dinmteeattah prot cape 2 22, 325 | * 122, 000 5.5 120, 126 5.4 3 58, 666 2.6 | 9, 257 0.4 3 52, 203 22 
Me. ct esse ete cel 356 3, 640 10.2 3 640 10. 2 2, 199 6.2 162 -5 1,279 3.6 
Alaska_.......... DAs Lh4.56 on ach week bianebnasi enh eee: vietnam 9b cade ~ aan ark ipipl bs ict bog eal UI tad oon tatiana le Theat 4 
Arizona.......--. 145 919 6.3 914 6.3 37 .3 241 1.7 636 4.4 
itn een oe 195 2, 787 14.3 2, 787 14.3 1,938 9.9 40 2 809 4.1 
SE Got cette nse cea vee 2, O18 10, SOS 5.4 10, 262 5.1 4, 542 2.3 1, 120 6 4, 600 2.3 
Cebarete.. 6st eh eS 222 1, 361 6.1 1, 361 6.1 767 3.5 25 7 569 2.6 
Oontissticnt. 2.2.00... ccs 322 1, 127 3.5 1, 089 3.4 183 .6 186 -6 72 2.2 
Delaware wel » dagy hilo hey §2 300 5B 300 5.8 36 ot easy - Sek scent «ck bem 264 44 
District of Columbia__..-_-_._--_- 130 335 2.6 335 2.6 18 ll Mccain ciate ie cmiaeaii 317 2.4 
DE UkGuvchiatadeuecohuseatakows 559 1, 320 2.4 1,320 2.4 125 5 64 a 1, 131 2.0 
C NES ep VS 409 544 6.2 2, 544 6.2 1,275 3.1 221 5 1,048 2.6 
NS, ads tiicsueasiddduapreniht 63 }... cardia its neg ob oath cueas aR ti cpcctelsidinn es cs ahead: 0 «, nmaien Wietiniteatill a is) eaten eee 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois {[Mr. Spr1ncer! is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 2 ON THE FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION SHOULD BE 
DISAPPROVED 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, on 

April 27 of this year, the President 

sent down to the Congress a special mes- 

sage on reorganization of the Federal 

Communications Commission. 

Today and tomorrow, the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations is 
having hearings on this plan. For 2 
days this week, the Subcommittee on 
Regulatory Agencies of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce heard the members of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in 
testimony with reference to the plan. 
For a good many days before that, it 
had been known generally that the Com- 
mission itself was opposed to the plan by 
a 5-to-2 vote. Members who were rep- 
resentatives of both parties—Democrat 
and Republican—on the Commission 
disapproved the plan and believed that 
it was not an effective way to carry out 
some of the needed flexibility in the 
Commission. 

I have had so many inquiries from 
Members of Congress relative to the plan 
that I have decided to take this hour to- 
day on the floor to give what I believe 
are the fundamental reasons why this 
plan should be disapproved by the 
House. I hope what I have to say will 
answer the many questions that have 
been put to me and will clarify in the 
minds of the Members the succinct 
points with reference to this plan. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission was created to perform certain 
regulatory and licensing functions with 
respect to the use of radio and televi- 
sion and to exercise policymaking au- 
thority which we here in the Congress 
delegated to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission as an independent 
agency of Government. 

That same Congress decided to estab- 
lish this as a nonpartisan independent 
commission. It is just as important to- 
day as it was then that this Commission 
be free from politics or from Executive 
pressures. 

The plan as sent down by the Presi- 
dent would concentrate unprecedented 
power in the Chairman. The Chairman 
himself has indicated that he would ask 
that there be a transfer of certain func- 
tions to the Chairman. For this pur- 
pose, I quote from section Il of the Re- 
organization Plan: 

There are hereby transferred from the 
Commission to the Chairman of the Com- 
mission the functions of the Commission 
with respect to the assignment of Commis- 
sion personnel, including Commissioners, to 
perform such functions as may have been 
delegated by the Commission to Commis- 
sion personnel, including Commissioners, 
pursuant to section I of this reorganization 
plan. 


The Chairman has indicated that he 
intends to take these functions when 
delegated to him by the Commission and 
in a speech which he made before the 
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National Association of Broadcasters 
he indicated that he would use this au- 
thority quite stringently. 

In that same speech, he indicated that 
he intended to take charge of program- 
ing. That speech, together with Re- 
organization Plan No. 2, alarmed many 
of us on the Subcommittee on Regula- 
tory Agencies, because of the vast im- 
plications involved. 

This concern became so great that 
as a result of our hearings during this 
last week the Subcommittee on Regula- 
tory Agencies went on record as being 
opposed to the Reorganization Plan No. 
2 for the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

In order to give you some idea of the 
concern generally, I insert at this point 
in the Recorp an editorial, “The Wrong 
Path to Greatness,” from the May 15 
issue of the magazine Broadcasting, and 
an editorial of this last week from the 
Wall Street Journal, “The Television 
Wasteland.” 


|From Broadcasting magazine, May 15, 1961] 
THE WRONG PaTH TO GREATNESS 


The true condition of broadcasting lies 
somewhere between the extremes described 
last week during the annual convention of 
the NAB. 

Broadcasting is not nearly as bad as FCC 
Chairman Newton Minow pictured it. 

It is better than NAB President LeRoy 
Collins thinks it is. 

It is not nearly as good as it is believed to 
be by the broadcasters who winced at Mr. 
Collins and cried in rage at Mr. Minow. 

If any of the major speakers could be 
said to have identified, with accuracy, the 
nature of broadcasting today, it was Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy. Broadcasting, said 
the President, who must be acknowledged as 
an expert on the subject, is the “most power- 
ful and effective communications force yet 
designed,” but it has an opportunity to be 
even more powerful and effective. 

That, it seems to us, sums up broadcast- 
ing at this point of its evolution. It is good, 
even great in some respects. But it needs 
co be moved toward higher planes of great- 
ness. The question is whether the move- 
ment will come from within broadcasting, 
from a restless, internal search for excel- 
lence, or from outside it, from those who 
would impose their personal tastes in the 
belief. however well intended, that they 
have a mission to elevate broadcasting by 
force and so to elevate the whole public. 

If the movement is to be generated from 
outside broadcasting, it can be done only 
at the frightful cost of lost liberty. This 
to us is the real reason for alarm in Newton 
Minow’s speech. He demanded improve- 
ment in programs and in the next breath 
threatened revocation of licenses as the 
penalty for failure to abide by that demand. 
In his view that procedure is legal. In our 
view it. is not. At some point soon an attack 
must be mounted against Mr. Minow’s inter- 
pretation of the first amendment and of the 
anticensorship provision of the Communi- 
cations Act. We think the attack can be 
successful if it is conducted by authorities 
who understand constitutional law. 

The weakness of the theory that the FCC 
can evaluate programing without offending 
the first amendment was clearly revealed in 
Mr. Minow’s speech last week. He said, for 
example, that in the new license application 
forms which the FCC is preparing he hoped 
there would be a place for TV network 
affiliates to report their clearances of network 
information programs. To quote him 
exactly: 

“I believe that stations taking network 
service should also be required to report the 
extent of the local clearance of network pub- 
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lic service programing, and when they fail to 
clear them, they should explain why. If it is 
to put on some outstanding local program, 
this is one reason. But if it is simply to 
carry some old movie, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. The commission should 
consider such clearance reports carefully 
when making up its mind about the li- 
censee’s overall programing.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Minow intends the 
Commission to make a judgment whether a 
local origination that is substituted for a net- 
work show is good or bad. The minute the 
FCC makes a judgment of that kind—even 
if responsible people would agree with the 
judgment—it has put the Government in 
the business of program evaluation. And if 
the power to evaluate programing is ac- 
companied by the power to revoke licenses, 
the business is censorship, no matter how 
many times Mr. Minow says it is not. 

There is an element of sophistry, it seems 
to us, in Mr. Minow’s professions of abhor- 
rence of censorship. “I am unalterably op- 
posed to governmental censorship,” he told 
the NAB. “There will be no suppression of 
programing which does not merit with bu- 
reaucratic tastes.”’ 

That promise would be more persuasive 
if it were not contained in a speech other- 
wise devoted wholly to a description of the 
means by which Mr. Minow hopes to force 
a change in television programing. If he 
ever does persuade a majority of Commis- 
sioners to cancel the license of a station 
whose programing has been judged in- 
ferior, the act would constitute a total sup- 
pression of all the programing of that 
station. And the act would have been taken 
precisely because the programing did not 
meet with bureaucratic tastes. 

The first opportunity for a challenge of 
Mr. Minow’s position is already at hand. 
The FCC has requested comments on its 
proposed changes in license application 
forms. It will be interesting to see how 
vigorous a comment will be filed by the 
NAB under its new leadership. We would 
hope to see an NAB document at least as 
positive in its defense of freedom as the 
comments filed several weeks ago by the 
Washington law firm of Pierson, Ball & 
Dowd, on behalf of 19 of its client stations 
broadcasting, May 1). 

The law firm said the FCC’s proposed 
forms of program reporting would lead to 
“censorship in its simplest form.” It is an 
attempt by Government to influence the 
content of communications, said Pierson, 
Ball & Dowd. “Whether the hand it lays 
upon broadcast programing is heavy or 
light, the clear purpose of the Commission 
is to use its licensing power to prevent some 
broadcast communications and to elicit 
others.” 

Mr. Minow’s speech last week made the 
Commission’s purpose even clearer. There 
can be no doubt now that he has embarked 
on a calculated plan of program controls, 
and it may be assumed that he believes he 
has the necessary votes to execute it. If 
broadcasters allow him to proceed on that 
course, they will deserve all the regulation 
they get. 

It seems to us that the real message of the 
NAB convention last week was this: Broad- 
casting must invigorate its efforts to keep 
what freedom it has and indeed to reclaim 
the freedom it has lost. It must also in- 
vigorate its efforts to improve and diversify 
its programing. There was some truth in 
Mr. Minow’s criticism and in what LeRoy 
Collins said. But the greatness that broad- 
casting must seek cannot be gained by Mr. 
Minow’s methods. It will come only from 
broadcasters themselves, if it comes at all. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 
THE TV WASTELAND 


Many people will readily agree with Fed- 
eral Communications Commission Chairman 
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Minow that much TV fare is a vast waste- 


land. Despite some shows generally con- 
sidered excellent the networks could ob- 
viously do better. 

Still, there are disturbing implications in 
Mr. Minow’s speech. On the one hand, he 
says he is against governmental censorship; 
on the other, he tells the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters that “it is not enough 
to cater to the Nation’s whims—you must 
also serve the Nation’s needs.” 

Such as what needs? Informing the Na- 
tion? We would say that is one field where 
TV shines. It provides spot coverage of the 
news, as in the magnificent detailing of 
Commander Shepard’s space flight; it also 
provides, if anyone wants to look, a good 
many news background, discussion, and in- 
terpretation programs. 

Indeed, the complaint about the waste- 
land hardly concerns the news services of 
TV. It is directed, rather, at the entertain- 
ment side, with its preponderance of west- 
erns and violence in general. And here one 
begins to get an inkling of what Mr. Minow 
means about serving the Nation’s needs in 
terms of entertainment. 

“What will the people of other countries 
think of us,” he asks, “when they see our 
western bad men and good men punching 
each other in the jaw in between the shoot- 
ing? What will the Latin American or 
African child learn of America from our great 
communications industry? We cannot per- 
mit television in its present form to be our 
voice overseas.” 

Well, we will pass over the fact that 
American movies have been showing to for- 
eign audiences for more than 40 years, inci- 
dentally in competition with foreign movies 
often more violent and more crudely made. 
If the United States faces problems abroad, 
we somehow doubt it is on that account. We 
beg to suggest that what an African child 
might or might not think about anything is 
a pitifully poor excuse for anything the 
United States does or does not do. 

But the real point is this: Who is going 
to permit what kind of entertainment TV 
is to offer? If that is not an implied plug 
for governmental censorship, then it is hard 
to figure Just what Mr. Minow is talking 
about, 

It all smacks of the old business of intel- 
lectual puritanism. Somebody doesn’t like 
the books you're reading; public tastes are 
too low and need to be elevated. So the an- 
swer is to substitute official taste for public 
taste. 

When people permit officials to do that, 
they open up a real wasteland, and not just 
a cultural one. 


Mr. Speaker, in providing for the dele- 
gation of hearing work for final disposi- 
tion the plan also undertakes to abolish 
the legal right of oral argument before 
the Commission now provided for in the 
Communications Act. This is a very 
serious substantive change in the law 
and could work a great deal of mischief. 

Section II also authorizes the Chair- 
man, with the consultation with other 
members, to choose and assign personnel 
as he might see fit to process the matters 
which have been delegated. Since the 
great bulk of the Commission’s work- 
load, having been placed under delega- 
tions, the Chairman would be in a posi- 
tion to control the disposition of the case. 

The individual Commissioners would 
be placed in the position of either ac- 
cepting the Chairman’s assignment or 
personnel, or refusing to agree to dele- 
gations. Much of this would mean ac- 
quiescence to the wishes of the Chair- 
man. A much better plan, I submit to 
my colleagues, would be to follow the 
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advice of a former Chairman of the 
Commission, who said in his statement 
as follows: 

I would respectfully suggest that rather 
than accept Reorganization Plan No. 2, the 
Congress give consideration to legislation to 
grant the Commission greater flexibility in 
the management of its work. I am certain 
this could be accomplished without bring- 
ing about the profound changes in the or- 
ganization and the relationship of the Con- 
gress to this Commission inherent in this 
reorganization plan. 


Some have asked me if the plan will 
change anything unless the Commission 
orders it? Yes, it does. Section 3 abol- 
ishes the review staff and its functions. 
Therefore, the procedure for writing the 
Commission’s decisions is changed, and 
the workload involved is shifted from 
that staff, presumably, to the individual 
Commissioners. Instead of reducing the 
workload of the Commissioners so they 
can devote more time to consideration 
of high-level policy matters, the Com- 
missioners would be required to devote 
necessary time to good decision writing. 

Since a Chairman of the FCC is ap- 
pointed by the executive branch, it could 
be expected that the control of the 
Chairman’s hands would be, in fact, in 
the hands of the executive branch itself. 
This would mean a definite dilution of 
control by this legislative body. 

There appears to be no limitation to 
the workload a Chairman could assign 
any one Commissioner. 

While it would not be expected that a 
Chairman would abuse his powers of per- 
sonnel assignment, there are many sub- 
tleties which any Chairman could employ 
that would not be openly suspect but 
undesirable. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, it is my 
firm conviction that Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 for the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission for 1961 should be re- 
jected. In the first place, it threatens to 
impair the status of the agency of an 
individual body of seven coequal mem- 
bers. Second, it is not likely to achieve 
its objective of more economical and 
expeditious administration. Third, be- 
cause it attempts to alter radically the 
procedure rights of litigants before the 
Commission. Fourth, it is far more ap- 
propriate to give legislative considera- 
tion by the Congress than for executive 
action pursuant to this Reorganization 
Act, 

A resolution has already been filed to 
disapprove the reorganization plan for 
the FCC. This matter is bound to come 
before the House within the next few 
days. Unless the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations acts by tomorrow eve- 
ning that privileged resolution can be 
called up beginning any time after the 
start of business on Monday of next 
week. It behooves every Member of this 
body to become sufficiently acquainted 
with the facts to be able to vote intelli- 
gently. If the resolution comes up in a 
certain fashion, there will be no debate. 
That is why I have taken the floor today 
to call it to the attention of the House 
to be sure that every Member is ac- 
quainted with the reorganization plan 
and its dangers before it arises for a 
vote. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to compliment my _ distin- 
guished colleague from fTIllinois [Mr. 
SPRINGER! on the careful attention and 
analysis that he has made of this Re- 
organization Plan No. 2. It has been of 
particular interest to me, Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Legislative and Execu- 
tive Reorganization Committee of the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations to listen to what he has had to 
say. I hope very much that he will find 
the time to make these same remarks 
and whatever additional comments he 
may have before that subcommittee. 
We met this morning and heard some 
witnesses in that subcommittee on Re- 
organization Plan No. 1, which deals 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. I have compared the language 
of that plan together with the intro- 
ductory and prefatory remarks sub- 
mitted in connection therewith by the 
President in his letter of transmittal 
with the letter of transmittal and lan- 
guage used in Reorganization Plan No. 
2, which deals with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. In comparing 
the language of those two plans I find 
that, with the exception of certain ref- 
erences to specific statutes, they are 
virtually similar. Therefore, I would as- 
sume that in large measure the observa- 
tions which the gentleman has made 
with respect to this Reorganization Plan 
No. 2, dealing with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission would also be 
applicable to the plan which we consid- 
ered at a hearing this morning which in- 
volved another regulatory agency, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

I merely wanted to point out, in addi- 
tion to what the gentleman has already 
said, that I share his concern over the 
extremely broad language contained in 
sections 1 and 2 of these plans with re- 
spect to the delegation of powers to the 
Chairman. I think it might be inter- 
esting to the gentleman to know, since 
he was not at the hearing this morning, 
that the Chairman of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in testifying be- 
fore our subcommittee frankly admitted 
that there were certain powers of the 
Commission that would not and indeed 
should not be delegated. For example, 
the general rulemaking power; the 
power of the Commission to refer cer- 
tain criminal charges to the Office of the 
Attorney General; the power of the 
Commission to make recommendations 
with respect to legislation—these are all 
examwles of powers. granted to these 
Commissions by the enabling legislation 
which established them that should not 
be delegated. And yet under the broad 
language contained in sections 1 and 2 
of these plans it would be entirely pos- 
sible for a delegation of those powers to 
occur. My question to the Chairman of 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion was, and I would repeat my question 
at this time, why should not a reorgani- 
zation plan of this type specifically spell 
out those nondelegable powers that 
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should be at all times reserved in the 
Commission, or the Commissioners them- 
selves? 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say in reply 
to my colleague from Illinois that he has 
hit on the real point and the real ob- 
jection to the reorganization plans that 
were sent down here. We had Dean 
Landis before us who was the author, I 
might say, of this reorganization plan for 
the executive department. I asked him 
the specific questions, whether or not all 
the powers contained in the act itself 
which now reside in the Commission 
could be delegated to the Chairman, and 
he said, “yes, they could be.” That is 
how broad the powers to delegate are, as 
contained in the reorganization plan, 
which means that you can put in the 
hands of the Chairman under this act 
all the powers the Commissioners now 
have. It seems to me that that is too 
much power to be concentrated in any 
one man regardless of his party. 

May I say that in the testimony of 
the Commissioners yesterday before our 
Subcommittee on Regulatory Agencies, 
these were the very things the Commis- 
sioners hit home on. And may I add 
that there were five Commissioners who 
disapproved the plan and two who were 
for the plan, one of those two being the 
Chairman. 

This disapproval by the Commission- 
ers themselves was so broad—and it in- 
cluded members of both Republican and 
Democrat Parties. I wish I could give 
you some of the statements that were 
given by those who were appointed as 
Democratic members of the Commission, 
because it is a bipartisan body, but the 
emphasis they placed on their disap- 
proval was just as great as that placed 
by the members of the Commission from 
my side of the aisle—Republican. 

This is an independent body. It is 
true they are appointed respectively as 
members of a certain party. But it is 
really an independent, nonpartisan 
agency. But I think what was brought 
home to us most forcefully was the power 
that the Executive would have by ap- 
pointing a Chairman and then having 
all of these powers delegated by the 
Commission to him; so that the Chief 
Executive would in effect control undi- 
luted, in the White House, the powers 
now contained broadly within the Com- 
mission itself. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. The gen- 
tleman’s reference to the testimony be- 
fore his committee by Dean Landis calls 
to mind some other statements made by 
that gentleman in the report he sub- 
mitted to the, at that time, President- 
elect in December of 1960. One of the 
comments he made in that report, which 
was, of course, on the general subject of 
all the regulatory agencies, was: 

Much attention has recently been cen- 
tered on efforts, unfortunately too fre- 
quently successful, to sway the judgment 
of the members of regulatory agencies by 
so-called ex parte approaches or arguments, 
usually personalized, made off the record in 
proceedings that should be decided on the 
record. 


Does not the gentleman agree that un- 
der the powers to delegate under sections 
1 and 2 of the Reorganization Plans if 
the Commissioners themselves were to 
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delegate even more power to more peo- 
ple, hearing examiners, for example, to 
hear these cases, and give them greater 
power than they already possess, that 
this would perhaps increase rather than 
decrease the danger of having ex parte 
off-the-record approaches made? There 
would be that many more people, in oth- 
er words, that could be contacted by 
those who might be interested in in- 
fluencing the judgment of these Com- 
missions. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the gentle- 
man has hit on the point, but one even 
more important feature of that is that if 
you concentrate powers in the Chairman, 
the off-the-record contact would be 
made with only one person in order to 
influence the outcome of any particular 
litigated case before the Commission. 
The broad assignment of personnel 
which it would be possible for him to 
make under this delegation would be al- 
most unlimited. Therefore, if the Chair- 
man wanted to assign them a certain 
way he could assign those that would be 
friendly, psychologically and ideological- 
ly, to the position the Chairman had. 

Through the years we have had the 
Federal Communications Commission 
before our committee at least once a year. 
These problems have arisen with refer- 
ence to off-the-record contacts with re- 
gard to both the practices and policies 
of the Commission. But generally 
among the seven of them, the Commis- 
sioners havc been able to sit down around 
a table and ultimately arrive at some 
kind of policy and more forward with it. 
That is certainly a lot more democratic 
and representative of our form of gov- 
ernment than delegating all of these 
powers into the hands of the Chairman, 
in order that he may delegate them to 
people friendly to his position. 

I think these are fundamental issues 
on which we certainly ought to stand up 
and be counted. Having heard all the 
evidence, there is no doubt in my mind 
about what should be done on Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2. 

The Subcommittee on Regulatory 
Agencies this morning met and by mo- 
tion disapproved the plan insofar as 
their influence is concerned. May I say 
that we do not control this legislation. 
This legislation is in the hands of an- 
other committee. But naturally, having 
jurisdiction over legislation that has to 
do with the Federal Communications 
Commission, we are vitally interested. 
We made that recommendation to the 
House Committee on Government Op- 
erations for whatever consideration they 
saw fit to give it. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I was certainly pleased 
to hear the gentleman from Tlinois make 
his last statement there, that the Sub- 
committee on Regulatory Agencies had 
by motion this morning gone on record 
as taking a position to oppose Reorgani- 
zation Plan No, 2. I think the gentle- 
man underestimates the influence of 
both the Subcommittee on Regulatory 
Agencies and also the full Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It 
is inconceivable to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
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the Committee orn Government Opera- 
tions, and even further than that, the 
Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, would even support 
the plan if he knew it was facing the op- 
position of the powerful Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, chair- 
maned by the distinguished gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Harris], who is also 
chairman of the Committee on Legisla- 
tive Oversight. So it seems to me that 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce this morning has prob- 
ably taken the most significant action of 
the whole consideration on the reor- 
ganization plan. I hope the position 
taken by the committee will be made 
abundantly clear to the Committee on 
Government Operations when they com- 
mence the hearings on Reorganization 
Plan No. 2 tomorrow morning. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I can assure the 
gentleman that the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Regulatory Agencies, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [ Mr. Harris], 
was authorized to appear tomorrow be- 
fore the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and will there advise 
that committee of what our action was 
based on—all the facts we had at hand 
in making that decision. 

Mr. AVERY. As a former member of 
the committee, I certainly want to ex- 
press my appreciation to the gentleman 
from Illinois and to the full subcommit- 
tee for that matter for this action. I 
certainly feel they have taken a signifi- 
cant action not only to protect the pub- 
lic interest but also to protect the prem- 
ise and the philosophy that the regula- 
tory agencies are an arm of the Con- 
gress and not a vehicle of the Execu- 
tive. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. When he was on our committee, 
he did an excellent job, may I say in as- 
sisting on this particular problem. He 
has been one of the foremost advocates 
all these years of maintaining the agen- 
cies absolutely independent of the Execu- 
tive. Dean Landis in his appearance be- 
fore our committee admitted that these 
agencies received their authority from 
the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, from the other body 
and from this body and not from the 
Executive. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I noted 
in reading the report of Dean Landis, 
which he made in December last year 
in the concluding portion of his report, 
he made some 8 or 10 recommendations, 
I think. Does the gentleman from Illi- 
nois feel this is a rather modest im- 
plementation of all of what Dean Landis 
really recommended in his original re- 
port? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, and I do not 
think I am revealing anything off the 
record here when I say that when Dean 
Landis and the present chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
eame down with their first plan, that the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce let 
them know very pointedly that no such 
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plan would have a chance of being ap- 
proved by this Congress nor would have 
a chance of getting through without the 
committee’s approval. I asked Dean 
Landis how much had been taken out of 
this and he said—of the original pro- 
posal he had made to the chairman of 
our committee, there remained about 
one-third. So you can see that a great 
deal has been cut out already and it is 
still obnoxious, I think, even as to what 
remains of the original proposal. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Does the 
gentleman imply that there might be, 
as a matter of fact, a sort of a sleeper 
here in one of these sections, in section 
1 of the plan which appears on the sur- 
face to contain purely innocent lan- 
guage? And far from cutting down— 
what was recommended is still implicit 
in the very broad terms of the language 
of that section. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes, when you fol- 
low that with section 2, what the chair- 
man can do in the assignment of per- 
sonnel including the Commissioners. 
That is the sleeper in the whole thing. 
That was the great objection that these 
five members of the Commission had, in 
knowing what it would do to them in- 
dividually insofar as their influence is 
concerned and insofar as their ability 
to do the job that they ought to be 
doing as individual Commissioners. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. AVERY. I want to disagree with 
the gentleman from Illinois now speak- 
ing in the well of the House and to 
some extent, perhaps, with the other 
gentleman from Illinois who is partici- 
pating in this colloquy. I do not think 
anything has been taken out of the orig- 
inal Landis proposal. There has just 
been this confusion as to all of the Gov- 
ernment agencies as far as the regula- 
tory agencies are concerned that were 
identifiable in the original Landis report 
to then President-elect Kennedy, and 
contained Reorganization Plan No. 2 
but just in different language. And 
to fully understand the full impact of 
Reorganization Plan No. 2, you must 
not only read the plan, you must go 
back and read simultaneously the Lan- 
dis report—you must read simultaneous- 
ly the Dutton letter to the chairman of 
the regulatory agencies on February 7, 
and to further understand it, you must 
consider the policy statements that have 
been made by the now chairman of the 
regulatory agencies themselves. In per- 
spective, those four things will give you 
the full impact of Reorganization Plan 
No. 2, and I think probably it would 
apply to the other four as well, but I 
have not studied them in detail. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Will the 
gentleman yield so that I may reply 
to something that was said by the gen-~ 
tleman from Kansas? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I do not 
think, and I say this for the record, that 
we are in fundamental disagreement. 
The point I was trying to make by the 
question, which I addressed to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, was that I think 
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there is really much more in the sections 
of this somewhat innocent appearing re- 
organization plan than may meet the 
eye. I certainly agree with the remarks 
the gentleman made. 

Mr. AVERY. I would just like to say 
that Iam also going to appear before the 
Committee on Government Operations 
to oppose Reorganization Plan No. 2. I 
did not intend to make these remarks 
here on the floor this afternoon, but it 
seemed most appropriate in view of the 
matter being debated here between the 
two gentlemen from Illinois. If the gen- 
tlemen will yield further, I would like to 
observe that Illinois seems to be pretty 
dominant here on the floor this after- 
noon. We have a distinguished gentlé- 
man from Illinois, who has a special or- 
der. He is assisted by his colleague from 
Illinois on our side of the aisle. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mack], 
presiding in the chair, also a member of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and these members of the 
minority also representing Illinois. It 
could be said that this was an Illinois 
effort, but I hope it will be more widely 
supported. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In conclusion I 
would like to say that I thank the gentle- 
man from Kansas for his remarks and 
to state that back in February or March 
when he first took the floor on this sub- 
ject he told us what he intended to do 
when opportunity offered. He has lived 
up to his word. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S BLACK FRIDAY 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, two of my 
constituents, Mr. W. E. Schmitt and Mr. 
A. O. Hanks, have invested considerable 
time and money in a thoroughly re- 
searched article entitled “San Fran- 
cisco’s Black Friday,” which tells the 
story of the last year’s riots in San Fran- 
cisco against the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

First a word about the authors. 

W. E. Schmitt is a graduate of 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill., and is 
presently employed as a research engi- 
neer at the Lockheed Missiles and Space 
Division, Sunnyvale, Calif. He is mar- 
ried and has two children. He was pres- 
ent on the last day of the hearings held 
in San Francisco City Hall by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
in May 1960. Since that time he has 
done extensive research and investiga- 
tion into the demonstrations against the 
HCUA and has debated more than a 
dozen times throughout the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, speaking for the essen- 
tial accuracy of the film, “Operation 
Abolition.” He has recently been ap- 
pointed Peninsula representative of the 
Christian Anti-Communism Crusade. 

A. O. Hanks is a Navy career man who 
is presently serving as an instructor at 
Moffett Naval Air Station near Sunny- 
vale. He has collaborated with W. E. 
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Schmitt in the inquiry into the events 
surrounding the May 1960 disorders at 
city hall. He is married and has three 
children. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is the ar- 
ticle written by Mr. Schmitt and Mr. 
Hanks which I commend to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

San FRANcISscO’s BLACK FRIDAY 
(By W. E. Schmitt and A. O. Hanks) 


Friday, May 13, 1960, will long be re- 
membered by San Franciscans as Black Fri- 
day, the day the fire hoses were turned on 
by police in the city hall to disperse an angry 
mob of screaming student demonstrators 
who were determined to push their way past 
police guards into the supervisor’s chambers 
where the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities was conducting hearings. And 
with that hosing, there began a controversy 
over the student riot that has increased in 
intensity, and which at the present time of 
writing shows no signs of abating. Eight 
months after the city hall disorders, charges 
and countercharges appear almost daily in 
the Bay Area newspapers. Perhaps the main 
reason for this long-lived debate is the con- 
tinued widespread showing across the Na- 
tion of “Operation Abolition,” a 45-minute 
motion picture made by direction of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties from over 6,000 feet of subpenaed news- 
ree] films taken on the scene by cameramen 
from local television stations KRON-TV and 
KPIX-TV. 

The movie opens with narration provided 
by Fulton Lewis III and exhibits a pamphlet 
urging abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities circulated by an 
identified Communist front organization, the 
Citizens Committee To Preserve American 
Freedoms. Frank Wilkinson, executive sec- 
retary of the CCPAF, was named as a Com- 
munist agent by Congressman Gorpon H. 
ScHErRER, and is described by J. Edgar Hoover 
as the “brains and energy” behind the CC- 
PAF, Congressman Francis E. WALTER then 
explains the title and purpose of the film: 

“‘Operation Abolition’: This is what the 
Communists call their current drive to de- 
stroy the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, weaken the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, to discredit its great director, 
J. Edgar Hoover, and to render sterile the 
security laws of our Government. The Com- 
munist Party has given top priority to 
‘Operation Abolition’ and has assigned agents 
trained in propaganda and agitation to this 
project. 

“The scenes which you will be viewing 
were taken by newsreel photographers dur- 
ing hearings of the Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities in San Francisco, Caljif., on 
May 12, 13, and 14, 1960. During the next 
few minutes, you will see revealed the long 
time classic communistic tactic in which a 
relatively few well-trained, hard-core Com- 
munist agents are able to incite and use 
non-Communist sympathizers to perform 
the dirty work of the Communist Party.” 

When the May 1960 House Committee of 
Un-American Activities hearings were an- 
nounced, Communist Party activity to in- 
vestigate opposition to the hearings went 
into high gear. In a Government document 
titled “Communist Target—Youth”, J. Edgar 
Hoover gives complete details on the organi- 
zation of student groups by Communist 
agents on the University of California, Stan- 
ford, and San Francisco State College cam- 
puses. Communist propagandists skillfully 
planted the impression among the students 
that the 1960 hearings were aimed basically 
at teachers and that the stated objective to 
inquire into Communist Party activities in 
the area was merely to cover a planned at- 
tack on the teachers. Hoover also points out 
that the Communist Party had two impor- 
tant objectives—first, to fill the scene of the 
hearings with demonstrators, and second, to 
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incite them to action through the use of mob 
psychology. Both objectives were attained 
by the Communists with amazing success. 

Knowing that the Communist apparatus 
would attempt to pack the hearing room 
with highly agitated students who were cer- 
tain to create physical disturbances to im- 
pede the hearings, the committee’s chief 
west coast investigator, Mr. William Wheeler, 
issued white passes to civic, church, and 
fraternal organizations, whose members 
could provide a degree of stability in the 
hearing room and thus foil the disruption 
planned by the subpenaed Communist wit- 
nesses and their student sympathizers. In 
addition, 30 passes which could have ad- 
mitted 80 students were distributed at ran- 
dom. on the Stanford campus. The House 
committee was entirely justified in con- 
trolling admission to the hearing room. Past 
experience in Puerto Rico, for example, 
demonstrated how far the Communists 
would go in their attempt to vilify and de- 
stroy the HCUA. Congressman ScHeERER, in a 
speech on the floor of the House June 2, 
1960, described the vicious work of the Com- 
munist-controlled Emergency Civil Liberties 
Committee in Puerto Rico, prior to HCUA 
hearings there in December 1959. He said, 
“The ECLC sent its executive director from 
New York to San Juan in advance of our 
hearings. He was on the radio vilifying the 
committee before its appearance. He was 
meeting with subpenaed Communists and 
their leftwing lawyers and other groups in 
the city. He was busy preparing and issuing 
inflammatory press releaces against the com- 
mittee. 

“As a result, in San Juan, December 1959, 
we had a preview of what happened at San 
Francisco, May 1960: pickets surrounded the 
Federal building; they jeered at the com- 
mittee and spat upon our automobiles as we 
arrived; they chanted and shouted outside 
the US. courthouse in an attempt to dis- 
rupt the hearings * * *. In Puerto Rico, 
members of the committee and its staff re- 
quired police protection.” According to J. 
Edgar Hoover, Frank Wilkinson and the 
CCPAF attempted to produce similar results 
at. the San Francisco hearings in May 1960. 
Knowledge of these plans was one of the 
reasons for the imposition of the white card 
pass system. On a recent nationwide tele- 
vision debate, Representative JaMES ROOSE- 
vELT stated that only friends of the com- 
mittee were given passes to attend the San 
Francisco hearings. This charge appears to 
be erroneous; the writers have been unable 
to locate anyone who was first asked if he 
was an HCUA supporter before being given 
& pass. Mr. Wheeler confirmed this when 
he appeared on the Goodwin Knight Show 
aired by KCOP-TV in Los Angeles on August 
9, 1960. He said, “I have been working for 
the committee for 13 years. During these 
13 years we have issued passes and we are 
going to continue issuing them in the fu- 
ture. Now I will give you one specific rea- 
son: to keep out the people that caused 
the disturbances in San Francisco * * * 
these passes were issued to clubs, religious 
groups, patriotic groups that called me. 
They were not screened.” 

The supervisors chambers in city hall 
provide the largest hearing room in the city 
of San Francisco. Entering the rotunda of 
city hall, one must climb an impressive 
flight of 50 marble steps to reach the great 
oak doors opening into the 400-seat hearing 
room. On the opening day of the hearings, 
300 persons were admitted by pass; this num- 
ber included the subpenaed witnesses, their 
lawyers and immediate relatives, ani those 
of the general public, including students, 
who had requested passes. About 100 indi- 
viduals without passes, mostly students, 
were then admitted to fill the remaining 
seats. 

In addition, Mr. Wheeler admitted 100 
more students from the waiting line out- 
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side the doors. These students were per- 
mitted to stand in the aisles and along the 
walls, contrary to fire department regula- 
tions. The responsibility for this was taken 
by Mr. Wheeler himself, as he explained on 
the “Goodwin Knight Show.” As soon as 
the hearings got underway, it became evi- 
dent that a great many of the students in 
the room had no intention of being orderly. 
In the words of Mr. Wheeler: “‘They hissed; 
they booed; they catcalled. They applauded 
and we absolutely couldn't control them. 
I went to the chairman, Willis, and recom- 
mended that we throw them out at that 
time, Thursday morning, because we could 
not conduct the committee hearing. And 
at noon we excluded them. They were not 
let back in and they will not be let in 
again. Now, if these students had con- 
ducted themselves properly, there would 
have been another 100 to 140 to 150 students 
in that hearing room every day.” 

The disorderly students clearly were not 
interested in observing the procedure of the 
congressional committee. They were mere- 
ly following the advice printed on the front 
page of the May 12 issue of the University 
of California campus newspaper, the Daily 
Californian, which read as follows: “The 
SCCL (Student Committee for Civil Liber- 
ties) plans to picket the hearings today. 
It has issued a call for students to attend 
the rally and hearings and suggests that 
people laugh out loud in the hearings when 
things get ridiculous.” 

When the subpenaed Communist witnesses 
realized that most of the students they 
were depending on to impede the hearings 
were not to be readmitted, their tactics 
swiftly changed. The noon luncheon recess 
ended with Chairman Wriiuits calling the 
subcommittee to order. As Richard Arens, 
committee staff director and interrogator, 
called informant Barbara Hartle to resume 
the witness stand, several of the identified 
Communist witnesses lined up near the rail- 
ing that separated the witness’ seats and 
Congressmen from the audience. Included 
were Archie Brown, No. 2 man in the Cal- 
ifornia Communist Party, Ralph Izard, 
hard-core theoretician of the party, Sally 
Attarian Sweet and Saul Wachter. They 
began by screaming out their demands that 
either the doors be opened to allow the stu- 
dents back in, or the hearings be recessed 
and moved to a larger room. They then 
began the chant, “Open the doors. Open 
the doors.” This action was later defended 
by the Communists and their apologists as 
petitioning Congress for a redress of griev- 
ances. Bedlam broke loose as Archie Brown 
turned to the audience and clapped his 
hands as a signal for the Communist dupes 
and sympathizers to join in the outburst. 
A cascade of sound erupted from the au- 
dience, and Archie Brown, smiling broadly 
at. his evident success, turned to face the 
committee again. Again and. again the 
shout “Open the doors,’”’ echoed through the 
chambers. In a vivid eyewitness account 
published on May 17, 1960, a group of min- 
isters wrote, ‘““ * * * what we witnessed was 
utterly fantastic. The shameful demonstra- 
tion against law and order and against this 
duly constituted committee of Congress de- 
fies description. We sat in the rear of the 
room on a raised platform where we could 
easily observe the proceedings, right in the 
midst of the student demonstrators. We 
studied the crowd carefully for hours and 
could easily discern which were the master- 
minds of the mob riots. It is our certain 
eonviction that this indefensible demon- 
stration against law and order was con- 
ceived, planned and directed by a few hard- 
core Communist agitators who were carrying 
out their textbook orders on insurrection 
with classic success. 

Leaders of the mob included faculty mem- 
bers and well-known leftist lawyers for the 
fifth-amendment Communists. The minis- 
ters then described the demonstration with- 
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in the hearing room with unusual clarity: 
“The Daily Californian, which was distrib- 
uted widely at the scene, gave explicit in- 
structions on the front page of the Thursday 
issue on exactly how to harass the commit- 
tee. They were told to laugh out loud, to 
make the Congressmen look ridiculous. 

These well-disciplined mobsters laughed 
on the dotted line and obeyed their mas- 
ters to the last jeer. We watched a na- 
tional committeeman for the party line up 
a dozen Communists near the railing and 
throw every sneer, invective, abusive lan- 
guage, vile profanity, and fiendish charge at 
the Congressmen they could conceive. For 
nearly 15 minutes at one point, this law- 
less crowd of students from the university, 
together with party cadres, had the cham- 
bers almost in their control. The students, 
comprising the rear third of the audience, 
stood up on their seats and yelled, jeered, 
hissed, and scoffed at the Congressmen. It 
was almost a complete breakdown of law 
and order. We witnessed more violations of 
the law in 15 minutes than we have seen in 
15 years. 

“The height of their devilish hypocrisy 
was reached when they had the consum- 
mate nerve to profane the national anthem 
by singing it at the peak of their demon- 
stration, and giving expression to their 
treasonable delight by singing ‘Mine Eyes 
Have Seen the Glory of the Coming of the 
Lord.’ The depth of their deceit was 
reached when this mob element put their 
hand over their heart and pledged allegiance 
to the flag.” 

The committee waited through the hos- 
tilities for 20 minutes while a specially 
trained police squadron was called to the 


»scene to attempt to restore order. The re- 


sisting demonstrators were then forcibly 
removed from the hearing room. These 
scenes are included in “Operation Aboli- 
tion.” Meanwhile, emotions ran wild 
among the excluded students in the hall 
outside the oak doors. Frustrated in their 
attempts to gain entrance, young Commu- 
nist leaders from San Francisco State Col- 
lege and the University of California began 
to lead the students in singing and chant- 
ing with a guitarist furnishing accompani- 
ment. The noise on Thursday became so 
intense that the courts on the floors above 
were forced to suspend operation. Sheriff 
Matthew Carberry later asserted that the 
student situation in the hall Thursday was 
so explosive that it could have become a 
“full-blood riot’”’ but he added, “It was sup- 
pressed by force of persuasion.” When the 
Thursday session was ended, the records 
showed that a number of subpenaed Com- 
munists, including Archie Brown, Merle 
Brodsky, Sally Attarian Sweet, Juanita 
Wheeler, and Saul Wachter, as well as a 
large number of their student stooges, had 
been ejected from the hearing room because 
of disorderly conduct. 

The Communist Party had hoped, by their 
obstructionist tactics on Thursday, to force 
a suspension of the HCUA’s hearings. The 
revealing searchlight of the committee’s in- 
vestigations has proved distressing to the 
Communist Party. To be successful, Com- 
munist subversion and infiltration require 
an environment of anonymity coupled with 
@ certain lack of awareness on the part of 
the American public. The HCUA strips 
away both of these conditions so vital to 
the success of communism in America. 
Hence it is not surprising that the Commu- 
nist Party has initiated Operation Aboli- 
tion, and prosecutes this action with every 
available resource. The HCUA is labeled 
as “destructive of civil rights,” “witch hunt- 
ers,” etc. The other three dozen congres- 
sional committees, which have identical 
powers and methods and in many cases are 
modeled after the HCUA, significantly are 
left totally unopposed. The answer as to 
why this one committee is singled out for 
all-out opposition by Communist fronts 
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and other infiltrated groups ought to be 
obvious to any thinking person. 

Having been frustrated in their plans on 
Thursday, the Communists adopted still 
another tactic on Friday. This took the 
form of continued student agitation in the 
hall outside the hearing room doors and 
insulting personal attacks on Richard Arene 
and the Congressmen inside the room by 
the subpenaed witnesses. A specific exam- 
ple of such personal tirades against our 
Congressmen is that made by William 
Mandel, a lecturer and writer, who accord- 
ing to Congressman FRANCIS WALTER, serves 
the Communist conspiracy in the fields of 
radio and television. He currently finds 
employment at FM station KPFA in Berke- 
ley, Calif. Mandel, in testimony before the 
HCUA on Friday afternoon, May 13, referred 
to the committee members as “‘sadists” and 
“peaters of children.” Not satisfied with 
the impact of those insults, he added, “If 
you think that I am going to cooperate with 
this collection of Judases” (and at this point 
he glowered at informant Karl Prussion 
seated nearby), “if you think I will cooper- 
ate with you in any way, you are insane.” 
Giving further vent to his contempt for the 
committee, Mandel capped his vitriolic 
stream of words by snarling, “* * * this 
body is improperly constituted. It is a kan- 
garoo court. It does not have my respect. 
It has my utmost contempt.” 

Meanwhile, during the Friday morning 
session, Communist agitators (some of 
whom were local college and university 
students) trained in the art of inciting mob 
action, cleverly capitalized on the apparent 
inequities of the white card pass system. 
The word was passed throughout the stu- 
dent group that the committee gave passes 
only to “super-patriots,” the implication 
being that the students were considered 
subnormal in their patriotism. Every de- 
vice was used to excite the student group 
in the hall. Slowly the group changed, 
chameleon-like, into a furious singing, 
chanting, cursing mob, which now num- 
bered about 200. Sheriff Carberry, with 
great difficulty and much interruption, at- 
tempted to reason and communicate with 
them. He pointed out that the disturb- 
ance on the previous day caused four courts 
on the floors above to suspend operation; 
that this was likely to be necessitated again 
unless the noise was stopped. 

But the students were beyond reason. 
Tape recordings made on the scene are in 
the possession of the writers, and they re- 
veal that at this point, the students ac- 
tually demanded that the courts be closed 
down again in accommodation to their 
noise-making. And these are the students 
who are benignly referred to by the oppo- 
nents of the HCUA as “civil libertarians.” 
They then demanded that after the noon 
luncheon recess, the pass system be aban- 
doned in favor of a first-come first-served 
basis for admission. Failing this, a spokes- 
man for the group, Burton White, threat- 
ened Sheriff Carberry with a resumption of 
noise in the hall. Somehow, this demand 
was twisted in the student minds into an 
agreement with the sheriff. The truth is 
that Sheriff Carberry made no such bar- 
gain. He himself can be heard on the tape 
recording telling the students he had no au- 
thority to control the means of admission. 

The noise reverberating up from below 
during Friday morning could no longer be 
tolerated by the courts on adjoining floors. 
Shortly before noon Judge Clarence Morris 
issued a court order to restore quiet in the 
building and, if necessary, eject the disor- 
derly individuals. During the noon recess, 
Sheriff Carberry had lunch with Mr. William 
Wheeler and Chairman Wi..I1s, and inter- 
ceded with them on behalf of the students. 
Tt was agreed that another attempt would 
be made to admit students without passes 
notwithstanding their disturbances in the 
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hearing room on the previous day. But 
before the sheriff could return to the city 
hall to put the new rule into effect, the 
admission of the passholders began again at 
about, 1:15 p.m. 

Convinced that their bargain with the 
sheriff had been broken, the students again 
began chanting “Abolish the committee.” 
When an attempt was made by the police to 
disperse the mob in accordance with Judge 
Morris’ order, the crowd responded by throw- 
ing shoes and jostling the officers. Some of 
the officers shouted a warning that firehoses 
would have to be used unless the mob dis- 
persed. But the crowd, whipped to a frenzy 
by professional Communist agitators, be- 
came progressively more unruly. Students 
began to leap the barricades set up to keep 
the doors accessible, and police were kept 
busy pushing the vaulting students back. 
From testimony given later to a grand jury, 
and from photographs taken during the next 
few moments, it appears that the firehoses 
were turned on briefly with little pressure 
as a warning. A few students were wetted, 
and this seemed to dampen their enthusiasm 
momentarily. When the police then moved 
out in front of the barricade to begin mov- 
ing the crowd out of the hall, the violence 
flared. 

According to his own testimony to a grand 
jury, Officer Ralph Schaumleffel became sep- 
arated from his fellow policemen. He lost 
his footing or was tripped. While he was 
in a half crouch, his police club was knocked 
from his hand and passed from student to 
student while he attempted to struggle to 
his feet. Suddenly, one student grabbed 
the club, and brought it down on the officer’s 
head. For a moment the two grappled on 
the floor, and eventually another officer 
helped drag the resisting student out of the 
crowd and promptly handcuffed him. The 
hoses were then turned on in earnest. The 
students, now in open defiance of orders to 
clear the hall, linked arms or sat with their 
backs to the hoses. For a few moments the 
officers were able to lead some of the dem- 
onstrators away. 

Suddenly, realizing what was happening, 
a few militant agitators renewed the violence 
by kicking, striking, and biting the officers. 
Those who refused to move were dragged 
bodily down the wetted marble stairs. In 
all, 64 individuals, mostly students, were ar- 
rested on Friday for participation in a riot 
and resisting arrest. Immediately after the 
riot, Harry Bridges appeared on the scene 
and began haranguing the crowd that re- 
mained in the hallway. Fearing further out- 
break of uncontrolled emotions, the police 
forced Bridges out of the building as he 
continued to voice inflammatory charges 
over his shoulder. 

More mob violence was narrowly averted 
on the third day of the hearings. A crowd 
of 2,000 gathered outside of the building on 
Saturday and made a menacing move toward 
the doors shortly after an arrogant and in- 
sulting Communist attorney; Bertram Edises, 
was ordered removed from the hearing room. 
Committee members were escorted out a 
rear door as a cordon of mounted police, 
uniformed officers, and motorcycle police 
held back the aroused demonstrators. The 
crowd continued to mill about for an hour, 
despite a loudspeaker announcement that 
the HCUA staff had departed and the hear- 
ings were concluded. 

The Communist Party rejoiced over the 
success of its members in mobilizing the 
student demonstrators and initiating the 
riots. FBI Chief Hoover reveals that Gus 
Hall, the party's national leader, sent con- 
gratulations to the west coast. comrades. 
Particularly pleasing to Hall was the fact 
that a large number of students was in- 
volved in the demonstrations, History re- 
veals that communism has never been able 
to make significant progress in a country 
until the party has induced students to be 
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its standard bearer. Mr. Hoover also re- 
veals that at a party meeting on the night 
of May 20, 1960, Archie Brown called for 
emphasis on police brutality as a rallying 
cry to attract the sympathy of student 
groups, This program to smear the San 
Francisco police was promptly begun. The 
People’s World carried accounts of how 
police “dragged boys and girls down the 
marble stairs by their feet, their heads 
banging on each step” and choked a girl 
“until she turned blue, and then dropped 
her on the marble floor of the rotunda.” 

But even as these lies were being circu- 
lated, a powerful weapon of truth was being 
forged by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Extensive newsreel 
films, both sound and silent, together with 
tape recordings made within and without 
the hearing room, had been subpenaed. In 
Washington the most illustrative scenes 
from the newsreel footage were selected and 
the voice of am announcer was added to 
identify the various individuals and scenes. 
When completed, the task of making prints 
of “Operation Abolition” was assigned to 
Washington Video Productions, Inc., and to 
date more than 500 prints have been dis- 
tributed. The 45 minute film was made a 
part of H.R. 2228, the committee’s official 
congressional report. 

The appearance of “Operation Abolition” 
accomplished something rarely done before: 
it put the Communist Party on the ‘defen- 
sive. The film has become one of the Com- 
munist Party’s most dreaded opponents. 
The scenes on the marble stairs of the police 
ejecting the students with relative gentile- 
ness exposed the lie of “police brutality.” 
Immediately, the party began its vilification 
campaign against the film through its ex- 
tensive network of front organizations. One 
of the first efforts to discredit the movie took 
the form of a mimeographed document titled 
“In Search of Truth,” published initially by 
the Orange County chapter of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and later reprinted and 
issued as an 11-page pamphlet by the Bay 
Area Student Committe for the Abolition of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, with headqvn ers in Berkeley, Calif. 
The present chairman of this group is Burton 
White, a graduate student at the University 
of California. He appears quite prominently 
in several scenes in “Operation Abolition,” 
where he is shown leading the student yell- 
ing and singing outside the hearing room 
chambers. He was also one of those who dis- 
obeyed police orders to clear the hall'on Fri- 
day and consequently was sprayed with water 
and arrested. 

“In Search cf Truth” is a masterful blend 
of out-of-context quotations and half-truths 
with an admixture of outright lies. An ex- 
ample of its intent to deceive is the excerpt 
taken from the panel discussion on the Good- 
win Knight Show. This excerpt is printed 
on the front cover of “In Search of Truth” 
as follows: 

“Burton WuHITe. Iam basing my discus- 
sion on the fact that the film does have in- 
accuracies, does have distortions. 

“WILLIAM WHEELER. All right, we have ad- 
mitted that. Let’s go on to another subject. 

“BugTton Wuire. You have admitted that, 
Mr. Wheeler? 

“WILLIAM WHEELER. Certainly.’’ 

This isolated portion of the exchange be- 
tween White and Wheeler conveys the false 
impression that Wheeler was admitting that 
the entire film is interlaced with falsehoods. 
An examination of the context however, re- 
veals that at this point Mr. Wheeler had 
admitted only two minor errors in sequence: 
The. picture showing the mounted police 
around city hall while the commentator is 
speaking of the opening day of the hearings 
(Thursday), and the pictures of some stu- 
dents giving the Sig Heil salute during se- 
quences of Friday, whereas both these events 
took place on Saturday. It should also be 
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noticed that Mr. Wheeler never used the 
word “distortion”; this word was put into 
Wheeler’s mouth by Burton White. Distor- 
tion connotes manipulation of evidence to 
create an impression that something hap- 
pened which didn’t. Everything in “Oper- 
ation Abolition” did happen. 

The text of “In Search of Truth” begins 
with the charge that the subpenaed news- 
reel films were used in “Operation Aboli- 
tion” without the knowledge or permission 
of the owners, KPIX-TV and KRON-TV. 
The truth is that the TV stations are dis- 
interested in the use made of the subpenaed 
films. In a letter to us dated January 16, 
1961, the vice president of the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., which operates KPIX-TV, 
Philip G. Lasky, stated: “As a matter of gen- 
eral corporate policy, programing material 
such as this is not furnished to third parties, 
including the Government, except under 
subpena. When legally taken under com- 
pulsion of a subpena, we do not normally 
concern ourselves with the use made of the 
material taken.” Clearly, in their hysterical 
attempt to discredit the HCUA, Burton 
White and the Bay Area Student Committee 
are attempting to create a grievance where 
none exists. 

“In Search of Truth” abounds in outright 
lies. It states: “According to news members 
of KPIX~TV, footage which shows unjusti- 
fied use of police clubs was deleted from the 
movie.” During a debate with Burton White 
on the subject of the movie’s accuracy, held 
in Watsonville, Calif., February 10, 1961, we 
challenged him to disclose the names of those 
news members. His response, which was 
tape recorded, was that Jerry Witter, KPIX- 
TV program manager, had said this to him 
“in the presence of witnesses.” We again 
inquired of Mr. Lasky, and his reply was as 
follows: “I have spoken again with Mr. Wit- 
ter * * *. He assures me that Mr. White 
either misunderstood or misinterpreted any 
conversation * * * by stating * * * that ‘ac- 
cording to news members of KPIX-TV, foot- 
age which shows unjustified use of police 
clubs on demonstrators was deleted from the 
movie,’ and later by identifying the KPIX 
news member as Mr. Witter. Such a state- 
ment implies that KPIX actually shot films 
of a club or clubs being used. No such film 
shots appear in our files, nor does our pho- 
tographer recall photographing such action. 
I’ve looked into the matter thoroughly, and 
am confident that there is no foundation for 
the statement attributed to KPIX news per- 
sonnel.” 

On February 27, 1961, Mr. Lasky arranged 
for a private showing at KPIX studios of the 
footage in question. The authors were pres- 
ent at this showing, and can, therefore, give 
their eyewitness confirmation that KPIX 
footage contains not even a single instance 
of police clubs being used. Such unfounded 
charges are typical of the disregard for truth 
exhibited by the authors of “In Search of 
Truth.” 

Even though these falsehoods have been 
pointed out to Burton White months ago, 
the “In Search of Truth” pamphlets continue 
to be printed and circulated on college cam- 
puses by White’s student committee, not 
only in the San Francisco Bay area, but on 
college campuses across the Nation. The 
number of copies circulated so far exceeds 
100,000. 

Another outright lie in the pamphlet is 
the statement, “The sound track which ac- 
companies the film which was shot inside the 
hearing room during the demonstrations of 
the subpenaed persons was a composite track 
made up of several tapes taken both inside 
and outside the room.” On Jan- 
uary 26, 1961, Mr. Harold See, general man- 
ager of KRON-TV, gave a private showing 
of that station’s newsreel films of the city 
hall events to a group of about 30 indi- 
viduals. These films include the scene and 
sound track of the demonstrations in ques- 
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tion. Mr. See also permitted a tape record- 
ing to be made of the sound track during the 
entire showing. That tape recording is in 
the possession of the authors, and it proves 
that the sound track of the demonstrations 
in “Operation Abolition” is exactly identical 
to that on the original newsreel film taken 
by KRON-TV. 

A specious argument is used by the au- 
thors of “In Search of Truth” when they 
charge that “the film asserts that a directive 
was issued by the Students for Civil Liberties 
(SCL) telling students to laugh out loud 
at the committee, and was published on the 
front page of the student newspaper, the 
Daily Californian at the University of Cali- 
fornia.” They then proceed to rebut the 
alleged assertion as follows: “The truth is 
that the newspaper, in a legitimate news 
article, reported an opinion which was ex- 
pressed in an open meeting of SCL. This 
suggestion was not adopted by any organi- 
zation participating in the demonstrations.” 
This argument is devious on two counts: 
First, “Operation Abolition” does not assert 
that “a directive was issued by the SCL 
telling students to laugh out loud at the 
committee.” Investigation of the transcript 
of the film’s dialogue will reveal that the 
announcer referred to “a student directive 
published just prior to the hearings on the 
front page of the * * * Daily Californian.” 
The announcer then goes on to say, “The 
directive reads as follows: ‘The SCL plans 
to picket the hearings today. It has issued 
a call for students to attend the rally and 
laugh out loud in the hearings when things 
get ridiculous.’ ” 

“Operation Abolition” therefore reports 
accurately the fact that such a student di- 
rective was published in the student cam- 
pus newspaper. Second, the rebuttal deals 
with a totally different issue than the actual 
assertion made by the film: It attempts to 
prove that the SCL organization did not 
officially adopt the suggestion made by a 
person in their meeting. While this may 
or may not be true, it does not change the 
fact that 20,000 students at the University 
of California read that published directive. 
Neither does it alter the fact that copies 
of this directive were widely distributed 
among the student demonstrators at the city 
hall on Thursday, the opening day of the 
hearings. 

The technique used by “In Search of 
Truth” in the preceding paragraph is an 
excellent example of two deceitful proce- 
dures which are generally followed when it 
is necessary to oppose truth: (1) Set up a 
“straw man” by slightly misquoting the op- 
ponent. Then proceed to knock it down 
with gusto. If cleverly done, most readers 
will not notice the imposter of straw. (2) 
Use a device called by logicians the fallacy 
of irrelevant conclusion. Described alge- 
braically, it runs like this: The dialog of 
“Operation Abolition” asserts proposition 
xX. We, the bay area students for the 
abolition of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, say emphatically that 
proposition X is not true. If we say 
it often enough and loudly enough, most 
people will accept the rebuttal without 
noticing that we are rebutting X’ instead 
of X. 

“In Search of Truth” clearly prevaricates 
on the matter of the white card passes is- 
sued by William Wheeler. The pamphlet 
asserts that “each of the white cards could 
admit as many as six people.” This asser- 
tion is absolutely false. A great many of 
the cards admitted only one or two. Mr. 
Wheeler exercised his own judgment in the 
admissions. In one case, for example, he ad- 
mitted 30 law students from the University 
of California. In another instance, a Roman 
Catholic group of 20 was permitted to enter 
as a body. 

The authors can testify that each of the 
passes we received had been marked in ink 
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to admit the bearer plus three. The charge 
made by Professor Searle of the University 
of California that some of the passes would 
admit as many as the bearer wished has so 
far been totally unsupported by proof. 

“In Search of Truth” also contests the as- 
sertion of the film that a student grabbed 
Officer Ralph Schaumleffel’s police club and 
struck him with it, thus precipitating the 
hosing and the subsequent police action of 
forcibly removing the demonstrators from 
the building. The refutation used by the 
pamphlet makes use of another out-of-con- 
text quotation, “On KQED-TV in San Fran- 
cisco, Sheriff Matthew Carberry told the pub- 
lic the true version of the events: ‘There was 
no act of physical aggression on the part of 
the students.’” This alleged quotation was 
picked up by Paul Jacobs (who was travel- 
ing in Russia at the time of the city hall 
riot) and inserted into his article, “A Movie 
With a Message,” which was published in the 
November 24, 1960, issue of the Reporter 
magazine. On December 6, 1960, Sheriff 
Carberry issued the following statement con- 
cerning the above quote attributed to him 
by Mr. Jacobs: “I did not make that state- 
ment. I do not know the author of the arti- 
cle, Paul Jacobs, and have never spoken to 
him and have never been interviewed by 
him. * * * I did not make that statement.” 
The KQED television program on which the 
sheriff was alleged to have made the con- 
troversial statement was “Bay Area Profile,” 
moderated by Casper Weinburger, a San 
Francisco attorney. The title of this partic- 
ular panel discussion was “Retrospective on 
a Riot.’’ The panel included, among others, 
Sheriff Carberry, Prof. Henry Nash Smith, of 
the University of California, and Moderator 
Weinburger. A complete tape recording of 
the audio portion of this program confirms 
the fact that the quotation attributed to 
Sheriff Carberry is inaccurate and taken out 
of context. 

The facts are that, in answer to a ques- 
tion put to him by Professor Smith as to 
whether there had been any violence by 
individuals other than the police prior to 
the turning on of the hoses, Carberry re- 
plied, “No acts of physical violence; acts of 
noise and disturbance which occasioned two 
courts closing their sessions on Thursday 
afternoon.” At this point the sheriff was 
interrupted by Professor Smith. This por- 
tion of Carberry’s answer was the basis of 
the quotation by Paul Jacobs in the Re- 
porter and by the Bay Area Student Com- 
mittee in the pamphlet “In Search of Truth.” 
Notice that the sheriff’s answer related to 
Thursday, when no arrests occurred, and 
there was no student violence. Notice also, 
that before the sheriff could talk about 
Friday, the day of the riot when violence did 
occur, he was interrupted by Professor Smith. 
It is this partial statement by Sheriff Car- 
berry relating to Thursday only, which 
enemies of “Operation Abolition” have lifted 
out of context and applied to the events of 
Friday. This intellectual dishonesty be- 
comes all the plainer when one notes that a 
minute later in the program, Sheriff Carberry 
finally gets to the subject of Friday’s events 
by saying, “The incident of Friday which 
took place—as I am told because I was not 
there—was occasioned by an act of violence 
against a uniformed police officer.” Again 
the moderator and the other panel members 
interrupted the sheriff and noticeably suc- 
ceeded in changing the subject, but fortu- 
nately not before Carberry was able to show 
that his former statement about no student 
violence referred to the day before the vio- 
lence took place. It is inconceivable that 
the sense of Sheriff Carberry’s words could 
have been misrepresented so thoroughly by 
accident, when audio tape recordings of the 
entire program are available, especially in 
the light of Carberry’s clear statement about 
the events of Friday. 
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“In Search of Truth” attempts to make 


much of “police brutality.’ But the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Saturday, May 14, 1960, 
in a lead article on page 1, reported that 
eight policemen and four students were in- 
jured. Congressman JoHN H. RovussELot, of 
the 25th District, California, observed, “By 
the ratio of injuries it would appear that 
the so-called brutality was felt more by the 
police than the students.” Furthermore, 
Dave Hope, a reporter, stated in an article 
on January 25, 1961, in the Oakland 
Tribune: “I was there. I was in the com- 
mittee room, in the hallway, on the ro- 
tunda. I mingled with the demonstrators, 
watched the picket lines.” Hope then went 
on to say, “Police were careful not to use 
excessive force. When two or three officers 
carry out one person, they're being gentle. 
The party never gets rough until it’s man 
for man. So there was no chance for 
martyrdom, and this was disappointing. 
Martyrs must above all else be dignified. 
You can’t be a martyr when soaking wet 
you’re skidded unceremoniously down a 
flight of stairs on the part of your anatomy 
that should have been spanked more fre- 
quently in your childhood.” ‘In Search of 
Truth” quotes New York Post correspond- 
ent Mel Wax as saying, “Never in 20 years 
as a reporter have I seen such brutality.” 
But what does such a quotation prove? 
Without additional description of Mel Wax’s 
20 years of experience, such an argument is 
pointless. For all the reader of “In Search 
of Truth” knows, Mel Wax may have spent 
20 years reporting weddings. With nothing 
positive to cite as evidence of “police bru- 
tality,” the authors of the pamphlet, as well 
as Burton White, must depend on (1) quo- 
tations that cause the desired inference to 
be made by the reader and (2) quotations 
from leftwing reporters whose supposed 
eyewitness accounts are based largely upon 
their disposition to discredit the police and 
the HCUA rather than upon what they 
actually saw. 

Contrary to charges made by “In Search 
of Truth,” the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities did not delete scenes of 
police violence against the students. That 
the KPIX-TV newsreels contain no scenes of 
police clubbings has already been proven. 
As already mentioned, the original KRON- 
TV footage was viewed by about 30 individ- 
uals on January 26, 1961. One of those 
viewers was Frederick H. Gere, college min- 
ister at the First Baptist Church of San 
Jose. The authors have a letter from him 
dated February 8, 1961, in which he dis- 
cusses his conclusions after seeing the 
KRON films as follows: “It can be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that the scenes of 
‘Operation Abolition’ with their sound 
tracks are an accurate and faithful con- 
densation of the thousands of newsreel] foot- 
age which was shot by the TV photog- 
raphers.” In discussing scenes of violence, 
Mr. Gere writes, “As for the police, they 
skidded many students down the wet stair- 
case and some people may call this violence. 
In the only scene of real violence the police 
have picked up a student by the hands and 
feet to carry him out the door; the student 
is seen struggling to get loose and then a 
third policeman whacked him on the head 
with a billy club * * * which ended the 
student’s resistance. The crucial observa- 
tion which needs to be made is that this 
last scene and the others of police action 
were all included in ‘Operation Abolition.’ 
Nothing of significance has been deleted. 
The film is a faithful portrayal of the news- 
reels. It is a fair question to ask: If it is 
true that a justice in an upstairs courtroom 
had placed the police under orders to evict 
the student noisemakers, how else could the 
police have carried out their orders with any 
less violence?” 

Poor scholarship on the part of the film’s 
opponents is also evidenced by their re- 
peated attacks based on the fact that several 
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scenes in the movie are out of strict se- 
quence. It seems not to have occurred to 
these critics that large sections of “Opera- 
tion Abolition” are topically, not sequen- 
tially arranged. The truth is that the movie 
errs at only three points. Two of these 
were pointed out by Mr. Wheeler on the 
Goodwin Knight Show and have already been 
mentioned. The third is the statement by 
the announcer that accompanies the scene 
of Harry Bridges being escorted from the 
city hall “moments before the rioting broke 
out,” whereas actually this occurred shortly 
after the riot was over. However, it should 
be noted in passing that Harry Bridges did 
enter the city hall and found a sizable crowd 
still within, including many students. He 
immediately began to harangue the crowd, 
and was then removed from the building 
by police who feared the starting of another 
riot. 

On the basis of the evidence presently 
available to the authors, it would appear 
that the film commentary oversimplifies the 
circumstances surrounding the assault on the 
policeman, Officer Ralph Schaumleffel. It 
would be inappropriate at this time to deal 
in detail with the material we have un- 
covered. This should properly be left to 
the court which is scheduled to try the case 
against the student Robert Meisenbach, who 
is charged with assault with a deadly weapon. 
It is sufficient here to note two important 
points: (1) The film commentary describing 
the assault on Schaumleffel is based on in- 
formation given to Chief of Police Thomas 
Cahill by his men who were on the scene. 
He said, “I was given to understand by my 
men who were present that the fire hoses 
were brought out following the assault on 
the police officer when the crowd refused to 
disperse and to move.” 

The testimony of Sheriff Carberry is sim- 
ilar. Hence the film commentary followed 
the available police testimony. (2) That an 
assault on Schaumleffel took place can and 
will be established by one or more eye- 
witnesses. Whether the assault took place 
behind or in front of the barricade, be- 
fore the first warning squirt of water or 
afterward, is of very little importance. The 
film is essentially accurate in describing the 
action of the assault, and if it errs In minor 
details of this action, responsibility for 


these inconsequential errors rests with the 


San Francisco police officers who were pres- 
ent and made the initial description to 
Chief Cahill and Sheriff Carberry. Doubt- 
less the details of the incident will be ex- 
amined closely when the trial of Heisen- 
bach is held. At the moment of writing the 
trial is expected to begin in a matter of a 
few weeks. 

Sixty-two of the persons arrested during 
the riots were arraigned on May 18, 1960. 
Many local attorneys began to prepare for 
the trial. On the University of California 
campus, a faculty advisory committee was 
set up and money-raising campaigns were 
planned to obtain the sum of money needed 
to finance what was expected to be one of 
the largest mass trials ever to go through 
the courts of the United States. But on 
Wednesday, June ist, Judge Albert Axelrod 
dismissed the charges against all but one 
after the defendants agreed not to file civil 
suits against the city. “In Search of Truth,” 
in attempting to whitewash the dismissed 
defendants, again quotes out-of-context 
from Judge Axelrod’s dismissal statement, 
as follows: “The defendants for the most 
part are clean-cut American college stu- 
dents * * *, I am convinced that they are 
not engaged in subversive activities nor in 
Spreading subversive propaganda.” During 
the next few months, Judge Axelrod was 
deluged with letters and phone calls from 
individuals who had seen only this out-of- 
context quotation, and who therefore 
thought that the Judge had befriended 
Communists. 
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On December 25, 1960, Judge Axelrod re- 
leased a statement to the press clarifying his 
dismissal action. The article in the San 
Francisco Examiner said, “The Judge de- 
plored what he called a false impression that 
he condoned the actions of 62 persons ar- 
rested during the riot when he dismissed 
charges against them for practical reasons. 
He said this impression has been created by 
quoting a single sentence from his dismissal 
decision and not using the more forceful 
words which followed that sentence. The 
sentence, taken out of context, the Judge 
explained, was ‘I am convinced that they are 
not engaged in subversive activities, nor in 
spreading subversive propaganda.’ Then, he 
noted, his dismissal continued: ‘However, 
they chose the wrong means to accomplish 
their purpose and let themselves become vic- 
tims of those who profit by creating unrest, 
riots, and the type of conduct which is out- 
lawed by the penal code sections I have 
quoted.” Judge Axelrod also called attention 
to that part of his decision in which he said 
he felt the students had been punished and 
added: ‘A protracted mass trial with 62 de- 
fendants and 16 attorneys would not only be 
costly from a monetary sense, but would play 
directly into the hands of those who create 
unrest and do everything in their power to 
upset our democratic processes and way of 
life.’ ” 

Although the Judge’s dismissal statement 
concluded that the defendants were guilty 
as charged, and although they were dismissed 
only for practical reasons, the majority of 
the defendants showed no sign of repentance, 
Immediately after dismissal of their cases, 55 
of the defendants issued a statement con- 
taining the following words: “We appreciate 
Judge Axelrod’s courage which has insured 
the triumph of justice and good sense. The 
defendants have been vindicated. Encour- 
aged by the court’s action, we shall continue 
our opposition to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. It is now doubly 
clear that public protests against it are in 
accord with American justice * * *. We 
acted as citizens aware of our duty * * *. 
Nobody incited us, nobody misguided us 
* * *. We shall continue our opposition to 
the committee * * *. From our efforts to 
abolish the committee, we shall not be 
moved.” 

The thought processes used by the stu- 
dents to conclude that their actions were 
those of responsible citizens are amazing 
indeed. Such thinking on the part of stu- 
dents ought to make the citizens of Cali- 
fornia and the Nation as a whole desirous of 
discovering whether university and college 
classrooms are good old fashioned 
American citizenship. 

The foregoing examples of dishonest re- 
porting culled from, The Reporter and “In 
Search of Truth” are only a few of those that 
could be exposed if space permitted. The 
Christian Century periodical and news- 
Papers such as the Washington Post are 
examples of other publications that have 
aided in the dissemination of such lies. Even 
the National Council of Churches, spurred 
on by the work of Prof. John Searle and 
Methodist minister Robert Moon, has adopt- 
ed resolutions based on these outright fab- 
rications. It is the conviction of the authors 
that the avalanche of falsehoods that has 
descended on the HCUA and tle movie has 
had its origin in the innermost councils of 
the Communist Party. The tragedy is that 
Communist front organizations can so suc- 
cessfully use well-meaning, liberal-minded, 
patriotic Americans as their standard-bear- 
ers to carry on the ominous work of the 
Communist Party. 

The Communist Party has reserved its 
most potent venom, however, for the asser- 
tion in the movie that the student demon- 
strations and the riot had been planned and 
executed by the Communist apparatus. It 
is vital to the Communist program for the 
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nonviolent conquest of America that the 
people remain unaware of the 
ability of Communist agents to recruit citi- 
zens to carry out the program desired by the 
Kremlin. But the fact that the Communist 
Party was responsible for the San Francisco 
City Hall disorders and demonstrations is 
proven by an impressive array of evidence: 

1. The testimony of the FBI and its direc- 
tor, J. Edgar Hoover. In the document 
called “Communist Target—Youth,” Hoover 
outlines in detail the manner in which the 
Communist Party planned the city hall 
activity and riot. Mr. Hoover’s integrity has 
never been successfuly impeached, although 
one of the current principal aims of the 
Communist Party is to discredit him along 
with the FBI. 

2. The sworn testimony of San Francis- 
co Police Chief Thomas Cahill, given before 
the HCUA on Saturday, May 14, 1960. He 
testified that the group of students which 
was disorderly in the hallway outside the 
hearing room “was infiltrated with indi- 
viduals, who, in some instances, were older 
than the average, and who agitated it.” He 
added that some of these agitators were in- 
dividuals who had been hostile witnesses 
before the HCUA. (It should be understood 
that the hostile witnesses were individuals 
subpoenaed by the HCUA for the May 1960 
hearings. Their affiliation with the Commu- 
nist Party was shown by considerable evi- 
dence and, in most cases, by informants.) 

8. The sworn testimony of Police Inspector 
Michael J. Maguire, also given before the 
HCUA on Saturday, May 14, 1960. Mr. 
Arens, acting as interrogator, asked him, 
“Did you * * * observe the activities among 
the young people * * * assembled here in 
the hall, by certain people who were known 
by you * * * to be members of the Com- 
munist Party?” Mr. Maguire answered, “Yes, 
sir.’ Inspector Maguire then went on to 
identify Archie Brown and Merle Brodsky 
as two of the Communists he observed engag- 
ing in agitational activities among the stu- 
dents in the hall. 

4. The sworn testimony of Sheriff Matthew 
Carberry before the HCUA, also on May 14. 
Carberry testified that there were some indi- 
viduals seen by him who “refused to accept 
any element of order, and deliberately ex- 
cited the persons who were there.” 

5. Eyewitnesses to Communist activity on 
the local college campuses arranging demon- 
strations against the HCUA. One of these 
is Jerry Nims, who was quite active in stu- 
dent campus political activity on the San 
Francisco State campus during 1960. He was 
on the board of control and the board of 
directors. He reports the following events: 
“On May 5, 1960, in Tub 2 (a campus snack 
bar), from 4 to 6 p.m., a meeting was held 
organizing actions against the HCUA. Lead- 
ing this meeting was Douglas Wachter, a 
person who has been identified as a member 
of the Communist Party and one who is 
trained in agitation at the student level. His 
father, Saul Wachter, has also been identi- 
fied as a hard-core member of the Com- 
munist Party. At this meeting, demonstra- 
tions were planned and methods were chosen 
which would rally and arouse students 
against the HCUA. Also at this meeting, it 
Was announced that the next day at the 
noon hour, material attacking the HCUA 
could be obtained at the office of Lacey 
Spake, teaching assistant. It was also stated 
that this literature was being produced on 
a San Francisco State machine using college 
paper and other facilities. This propaganda 
was distributed during the next few days in 
some of the college classrooms.” 

On Monday, May 9, 1960, on the commons 
from noon to 1 p.m., a rally was held by 
the Social Work Club. This rally again 
attacked the HCUA and tried to stir up 
student resentment against the coming hear- 
ings in San Francisco City Hall. Speaking 
at this rally was Harry Loman, head of the 
American Friends Service Committee on 
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Legislation, Dr. Robert Hall, a professor at 
San Francisco State College, and Joan 
Keller, daughter of Vernon Bown (Bown 
was identified as a Communist Party mem- 
ber by the HCUA until his recent expulsion 
from the party for a breach of party dis- 
cipline). Joan Keller spoke and attacked 
the HCUA using material from a pamphlet 
put out by an identified Communist-front 
organization, the Citizen’s Committee To 
Preserve American Freedoms (CCPAF), 
which is headed up by Frank Wilkinson. 
She recited this pamphlet almost word for 
word, and implored students to attend a 
noon rally in Union Square on Thursday, 
May 12, to hear speeches attacking the HCUA. 
Communist-front literature was passed out 
feverishly. The People’s World was also 
passed out at a previous human rights rally 
on Wednesday, March 30, by Eugene Spake, 
student brother of Lacey Spake who is one 
of the principal agitators against the HCUA. 
Additional CCPAF literature was circulated 
in the political science building by a person 
who at that time was a high official in the 
campus model United Nations. Jerry Nims 
states that it is his personal conviction that 
there exists at San Francisco State College 
a Communist Party cell that is aided and 
abetted by a few teachers. 

Jerry Nims also has knowledge of a stu- 
dent dean at San Francisco State College 
who by chance attended a certain meeting 
held in a home about three blocks from 
campus. The dean stated that it had all 
the characteristics of a Communist cell meet- 
ing. Its chairman was Rebecca Jenkins, 
whose father is alleged to have Communist 
Party connections. This same girl is on the 
executive committee of the Bay Area Stu- 
dents for the Abolition of the HCUA, the 
local group responsible for the widespread 
circulation of “In Search of Truth.” She 
was also one of those arrested at city hall. 
The dean observed that although the meet- 
ing was ostensibly for the purpose of in- 
dividuals getting acquainted for the first 
time, everyone at the meeting addressed 
everyone else by first names without prior 
introduction. When a bearded individual 
from the North Beach Area (a beatnik hang- 
out) stood up and began attacking Charles 
de Gaulle as a Fascist and warmonger, the 
dean left hurriedly, considerably shaken at 
what he had just witnessed. 

6. The public statement of Judge Axelrod: 
In the San Francisco Examiner newspaper 
article of December 25, 1960, referred to pre- 
viously, Judge Albert Axelrod said he very 
definitely agrees with FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover that the city hall riot and mob dem- 
onstrations in May were instigated by Com- 
munist elements. 

7. The public statement of George Chris- 
topher, mayor of San Francisco: To clarify 
his position, which had been distorted in 
some quarters, Mayor Christopher made the 
following statement in his office on January 
18, 1961: “Known Communists—and I re- 
peat this emphatically—known Communists 
were in the lead of this demonstration. The 
students were dupes who joined some of 
these causers of agitation believing it is an 
innocent and harmless expression of civil 
liberties not realizing that while they are 
doing this they are at the same time violat- 
ing every precept of the liberties they pro- 
fess to cherish.” 

The preceding data are only a sample of 
that which can be amassed to back up the 
charge made by the film “Operation Aboli- 
tion” that the Communist Party was respon- 
sible for the demonstrations and violence 
against the HCUA and the San Francisco 
police. 

J. Edgar Hoover has pointed out repeat- 
edly that the Communist program of ex- 
ternal encirclement and internal demoraliza- 
tion is proceeding at a frightening pace. 
Mr. Hoover has summed up the Communist 
program succinctly when he wrote the fol- 
lowing words in an open letter to American 
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college students: “You, the college student, 
whether or not you realize it, are the rich 
earth which the Communist conspirator 
hopes to till. Your mind is the soil in which 
he hopes to implant alien seed. Your sub- 
sequent acts are the products whose growth 
he strives to direct. The harvest which he 
seeks is the destruction of our democratic 
processes of government.”’ 

San Francisco's Black Friday can have a 
beneficial result after all, if college students, 
and indeed, all Americans, see in it a dem- 
onstration of what the Communist Party 
can accomplish in those individuals who 
have little or no understanding in depth of 
the specific purpose and methods of com- 
munism. Action against communism, if di- 
vorced from a precise understanding of com- 
munism, is largely futile. On specific knowl- 
edge, and on that alone, can an edifice of 
survival be built, so that freedom snall not 
perish from the earth. To that cause, let 
each of us rededicate himself. 





THE HONORABLE JACOB JAVITS 
AND THE HONORABLE KENNETH 
KEATING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HALPERN] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
great pleasure to call to the attention 
of the House the fact that today, May 18, 
is the birthday of our two distinguished 
Senators from New York, JAcos JAvits 
and KENNETH KEATING. I believe that it 
is a unique situation—and a most signif- 
icant one—that both Senators from the 
same State will cut a birthday cake on 
the same day. 

We in New York are intensely proud of 
our two Senators both of whom were for- 
mer Members of this House. Their able 
representation of the people of the Em- 
pire State has earned them a richly mer- 
ited acclaim. 

I am proud to count Jack and KEN 
among my good friends—as I am sure 
most Members of this House are also— 
and I know they join me in extending 
heartiest congratulations and warmest 
best wishes to them on this their double- 
header birthday. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that every 
Member of the House shares the warm 
feeling, high regard, and deep affection 
for both of these fine gentlemen and 
great legislators, and joins in this sincere 
hope for many, many happy returns of 
this significant day. 





ECONOMIC GROWTH 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Missouri {Mr. Curtis] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include the 
testimony of Dr. Muhlbach. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been much talk about economic 
growth with little practical advice pre- 
sented to help in promoting it. 

Dr. Walter Muhlbach today, testifying 
before the Ways and Means Committtee, 
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on the Ikard-Curtis seed corn tax pro- 
. This testimony needs wide dis- 
semination. It is imperative that we 
understand better the economics behind 
growth if we are to maintain it. 
Here is Dr. Muhlbach's testimony: 


STATEMENT OF WALTER F,. MUHLBACH, Asso- 
CIATE ProFessor, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION, THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
BrerorE House WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE, 
May 18, 1961 
Iam Walter F. Muhlbach, associate profes- 

sor of business finance and management in 

the School of Business Administration of 
the American University. I am here today, 
however, representing the Small Business 

Tax Conference, which is a group of ap- 

proximately 100 national trade associations 

representing small and medium size manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, retailers, and service 
organizations. This group has endorsed the 
principles contained in the Ikard-Curtis bills 

(H.R. 2 and H.R. 2003). They are pleased 

that the President, in his recent message, 

recognized the importance of retained earn- 
ings for growth. 

In retaining my services, the Small Busi- 
ness Tax conference imposed no conditions. 
I was given free rein in my investigatior.. No 
prior commitments were asked or given. I 
was asked, simply, to investigate, study, and 
reach an independent conclusion on the 
question of the significance of small business 
in the American economy, the financial 
status, and most pressing financial problem 
of the small and medium size business com- 
munity, with special reference to the income 
tax, to analyze the several proposed means, 
including the President's proposal, by which 
this financial problem might be ameliorated, 
and the probable effect of such amelioration 
on the economy and on the Federal revenue. 

I should like to add, as a further qualifi- 
cation, that in addition to 9 years of research 
and teaching in schools of business adminis- 
tration, I have had 30 years of experience 
in small and medium size businesses, in both 
management and as a consultant. Yet I am 
not urging consideration of the financial and 
growth problem of this large and important 
segment of the business community on the 
basis of an interest in small business as such. 
Rather, I am greatly interested in and deeply 
concerned for the future and improvement 
of the competitive free enterprise system and 
its continuing contribution to the national 
welfare. 

In preparation for this hearing I have 1 
viewed the record of hearings and reports 
of the Subcommittee on Tax Policy of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
the Select Committee on Small Business of 
the U.S. Senate, the staff report to the Select 
Committee on Small Business of the House 
of Representatives, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem report to the Committees on Banking 
and Currency and the Select Committees and 
the hearings before your Committee on Ways 
and Means, running from 1955 through 1960. 

These hearings and studies on the status 
and financial problems of the smaller and 
medium size business units, with special 
reference to the income tax, have included 
studies and testimony of hundreds of 
economists, businessmen, accountants, at- 
torneys and trade association executives who 
have appeared before this and other com- 
mittees, Their almost unanimous testimony 
is now recorded in thousands of pages of 
records and reports. The findings of the 
committee have indicated a complete aware- 
ness of the situation and the committee has 
been favorably inclined to positive action 
consistent with the need for Federal revenue. 

We can summarize the general findings 
and conclusions with some brevity, as 
follows: 


ON THE MATTER OF NATIONAL POLICY 


Your chairman, Mr. Mirus, presiding at 
the session of the Subcommittee on Tax 
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Policy on December 14, 1955, quite suc- 
cinctly stated that in considering the prob- 
lems of taxation of small and new busi- 
nesses, there to be virtually 
unanimous agreement that a prime objec- 
tive of public policy in a free enterprise 
economy is to strengthen as best we can 
the competitive position of such business. 
Dr. John Lintner of Harvard University 
added, “The kind of small business I think 
many of us are particularly interested in 
is the small business that has the vigor and 
the potentiality for growth to offer an ef- 
fective challenge to the larger corporation.” 
Possibly, in recognition of this view, the 
Select Committee on Small Business of the 
Senate stated in 1959 that the national 
policy with respect to small business was 
not directed solely to the interests of small 
business for their sake alone but rather that 
it is the stated national policy “that the 
Government should aid, counsel, assist, and 
protect, insofar as possible, the interests of 
small business concerns in order to preserve 
free enterprise.” It is on this basis, pri- 
marily, that we welcome consideration of 
the effect of the income tax on the smaller 
and medium size businesses. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SMALL BUSINESS IN THE 
ECONOMY 


An indication of the significance of smaller 
and medium size firms may be seen in the 
reports of the Treasury, “Statistics of In- 
come, 1957-58”. Approximately 85 percent 
of all businesses operate as sole proprietor- 
ships or partnerships. These are predomi- 
nately smaller business organizations. Re- 
ported receipts (sales) of these units 
amounted to $228,786 million, about 24 per- 
cent of the total national sales. Adding bus- 
iness receipts of the smaller corporations, 
i.e., those with assets of less than $1 million, 
we get a total of $432,542 million, or 45.8 
percent of the total national sales. These 
smaller corporations alone reported net in- 
come of $4,232 million. Unfortunately, we 
do not have a satisfactory statement of the 
taxable income of the unincorporated seg- 
ment. 

It may be significant, too, that these 
smaller and medium size companies can con- 
tinue to operate notwithstanding the rela- 
tive lower net profit per dollar of sales as 
shown by the following table taken from the 
Treasury's report, to the effect that corpora- 
tions with assets below $1 million earned a 
profit, after taxes, of less than 2 percent on 
sales, whereas corporations with assets in ex- 
cess of $250 million earned an average of 
6.97 percent on sales, after taxes: 


Profits after taxes—As a percent of gross 
income 
After tax profits as a percent of gross in- 
come— 


Corporations with assets 


of less than: Percent 
OOO NRe 6 Gaile. cil. ol oa 0.41 
OlDO BOO a. hn ei 2d 0. 97 
GROO ROG 2 Bin thie UL. sliliseaudd 1.41 
CIGD DOR itn bil ind Vahl RS Se 1. 53 
C2000, 060... 6 iin GOs Ue ciwen de 1.94 
GR OD Silk BU sek ew tlieebdél 2.28 
A canst titaeeteisl. <n Giteinaiwhdingpteeticials 2. 80 
Sa iene c-crnemeineanosnianeh 3.13 
Nice annie caiahceiniinieia lili ohana 4. 04 
Cop ee ne ee mee 4.48 
I Oe. scctin ik insisted te pate iil are wm 5, 23 
SUI tnt in ectieniniheiieminanaeeanae 4.74 
CI Ga I ens cncinrnrn eh cus comerahnrain 6.97 


Source: Treasury Department, “Statistics 
of Income, 1956-57: Corporation Tax Re- 
turns.” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GROWTH 

One of the chief characteristics of a free 
enterprise system is its contribution to the 
growth of the economy through its en- 
couragement of initiative, innovation, and 
progress. The present administration has 
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frequently referred to the comparative in- 
dustrial growth lag of the United States and 
has emphasized the urgent necessity.for a 
step-up in our rate of growth. 

Economic growth is the fountainhead of 
our individual welfare. Our military capa- 
bility, our scientific advances in the area of 
nuclear development, and our progress in 
conquering the practical problems of space 
exploration are directly dependent upon our 
economic capacity and its rate of growth. 


Regardless of the accuracy of the claimed. 


rate of growth in Russia, we simply cannot 
afford to continue any practice which 
seriously tends to limit or reduce our growth 
rate. The evidence is clear that the effect 
of our present tax system is just that, most 
effectively hampering the growth of mil- 
lions of our smaller and medium size busi- 
ness units. 

Here is an interesting statistic. Accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce “His- 
torical Statistics of the United States: A 
Statistical Abstract Supplement to 1957” and 
the “Statistical Abstract, 1960,” in the 10 
years, 1949—59, over 1,400,000 new retail busi- 
nesses were started—80 percent of the num- 
ber in operation at the beginning of, that 
decade. But during that same period nearly 
1,300,000 such businesses (not necessarily 
only the newly organized firms) went out of 
existence, for a net gain of about 10 percent 
or an average of only 1 percent per year: An 
87-percent effort, a 10-percent result. This 
is not to say that this high death rate was 
necessarily a result of the income tax; it 
simply suggests the magnitude of the risk 
involved in starting or investing in a new 
business—a 1-—to-8 risk—and one of the rea- 
sons small businesses have such extreme 
difficulty attracting loan or equity capital. 
It also suggests the tremendous urge of so 
many American citizens to accept the chal- 
lenge, to strive, against great odds, to achieve 
the American dream: of economic inde- 
pendence. 

In the hearing of the Subcommittee on Tax 
Policy, referred to above, Chairman MILis 
observed that “the present tax structure is 
a greater deterrent to growth in new and 
small businesses than in older businesses of 
long duration and I cannot avoid that con- 
clusion when I consider the fact that the 
older businesses have had opportunities for 
growth and accumulations during the peri- 
ods when the tax rate on corporations was 
lower than it is today.” Of course, this also 
applies to unincorporated business. 

Dr. Dexter Keezer, economist for the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., in his appearance 
before the Subcommittee on Tax Policy of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Re- 
port, observed that the existing tax struc- 
ture was very definitely preventing the ac- 
cumulation of capital for expansion and 
growth of smaller companies. This was cor- 
roborated by the exhaustive study made by 
Drs. Butters and Lintner, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on the “Effect of Taxes on Concen- 
tration” + which Dr. Lintner presented for in- 
clusion in the record of the session. In this 
definitive investigation it was observed that 
“new firms are needed to replace existing 
business units that fall behind or drop out 
of the competitive race * * * todevelop new 
ideas, techniques, and products that can po- 
tentially offer effective competition to es- 
tablished firms.” And in considering the 
need for increased investment in these 
smaller firms, this study noted such “invest- 
ments are of the greatest social conse- 
quence.” They are “the investments that are 
particularly significant from the viewpoint of 
a dynamic competitive structure—i.e., from 
the standpoint of both industrial concen- 
tration and competitive behavior.” 





1 Hearing before the Subcommittee on Tax 
Policy of the Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, Dec. 14, 1955, pp. 567-581, 
84th Cong., Ist sess. 
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Yet the volume of business being done 
by these smaller and medium-size firms, 
their service to the Nation, has been de- 
clining in relative terms. Referring again 
to the mt of Commerce report, 
quoted above, we note that while there has 
been an increase of 53 percent in the dol- 
lar volume of retail sales in the 10 years, 
1949-59, single-unit organizations’ percent- 
age of total dropped from 70.4 to 66.3. In 
terms of growth we see: 


Percentage increase in retail sales, 1948-58, 
by size of business units 





Percent 
Single-unit firms, increased sales 
i a cel cena acen deeccneaaniai 
2-to-10-unit firms, increased sales 


44.2 


57.5 
11-to-50-unit firms, increased sales 
a ad tintin titania aad 
51-and-over-unit firms, increased sales 
rt iliciattat ar aetiheen irene atten 81.4 


Source: Department of Commerce “His- 
torical Statistics of the United States, 
Colonial Times to 1957: A Statistical Ab- 
stract” and “Statistical Abstract, 1960.” 

Growth requires additional investment. 
The rate of growth is very largely a func- 
tion of the increase in capital employed. 
The source of increased capital is limited to 
credit, equity, or retained earnings. The 
evidence and testimony is practically unani- 
mous that the smaller the business the 
greater the difficulty of attracting either loan 
or equity capital. The efforts by Congress to 
alleviate this all too obvious difficulty 
through the organization and operation of 
the Small Business Administration is a 
recognition but not a solution of the diffi- 
culty; the continuation of the difficulty on 
such a nationwide scale is indicative of its 
seriousness and suggests the reason for it: 
the risk is far too great to appeal to tradi- 
tional or normal sources of loan or equity 
capital, and the size of the typical unit pro- 
hibits the flotation of securities. The 
owner’s attitude can be readily understood 
when after investing his entire savings and 
having devoted his entire energies to the 
creation of an enterprise, he is required to 
give up a large part of his equity to a sup- 
plier of additional needed funds, in those 
relatively few instances in which speculative 
capital may be available. The practical im- 
possibility of the smaller unit tapping the 
capital market has been attested to by both 
the hundreds of businessmen on the basis 
of their experiences and the econ- 
omists who have investigated the problem. 

All businesses are dependent more upon 
retained earnings for growth than upon other 
sources of capital. The Department of Com- 
merce “Survey of Current Business” for 
October 1954 and September 1956 provides a 
forceful illustration. During the years 
1946-56 increased investment funds for all 
corporations were secured as follows (aver- 
age per year) : 

Average annual source of funds—1946—56 


Billion 

Loans or credit (banks and trade), 
23.5 percent of total__.._..____.__- $8. 29 
Security issuance (net), 17.7 percent 
Oe ein alninenetpnmieinmathiae 
Retained earnings, including depletion 
and depreciation, 58.3 percent of 


89.2 


Source: Based on data from “Survey of 
Current Business,” October 1954 and Sep- 
tember 1956, Department of Commerce. 

Of the item “Retained earnings, depletion, 
and depreciation,” more than half, or 10.7 
billion, was composed of depreciation allow- 
ances. As the Butters and Lintner Harvard 
study noted, the older and firms al- 
ready have larger investments in depreciable 
assets, whereas “the vigorously growing 
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smaller companies * * * typically cannot 
rely to an equivalent degree on funds be- 
coming available in the form of depreciation 
and other reserves. They must depend pri- 
marily on retained earnings and outside 
capital for funds with which to purchase new 
assets and to finance the introduction of new 
processes and techniques.” And this investi- 
gation further reported that “the evidence 
that retained earnings are a much more im- 
portant source of funds to finance expansion 
for smaller than for larger companies” is 
largely because “smaller companies generally 
have much less access to outside capital than 
larger companies.” The report ended by ob- 
serving that taxes may be 10 times as great 
a deterrent to growth of smaller firms as of 
larger firms. 

It has been emphasized frequently that 
many of the smaller and medium size com- 
panies in the distributive and service trades 
are not so dependent upon so-called de- 
preciable assets, i.e., plant and equipment, 
as are manufacturing companies. On the 
whole, these smaller units are more often 
hampered by shortages of working capital 
and their growth is limited to their retained 
earnings. 

What is very frequently not appreciated is 
that as the dollar volume of business grows, 
whether as a result of more physical units of 
product produced and sold or as a result of 
inflation, the needed dollars of working cap- 
ital must increase more or less in propor- 
tion. It is a commonplace in the field of 
business financial management that bank- 
rupicy is often invited by attempting to 
do a larger volume of business than the 
working capital available can finance. 

A very illustrative example of this fact 
came to our attention recently. A medium 
size corporation signed a contract to make 12 
monthly shipments of a material valued at 
approximately $200,000 each. The monthly 
out-of-pocket expense of manufacturing this 
product was about $175,000 and the produc- 
tion time was about 30 days. Since terms 
of sale were 30 days net, the company found 
it mecessary to secure about $350,000 addi- 
tional working capital for materials, supplies, 
and wages for 2 months since payment for 
the first month’s shipment could not be ex- 
pected until the third month. The contract 
had required the purchase of a new ma- 
chine costing in the neighborhood of $50,000. 
Of the $400,000 increased investment needed, 
only $50,000 was for depreciable assets; the 
$350,000 was invested in increased inventory 
and accounts receivable. 

The important thing to remember is that 
an increase in the investment in depreciable 
assets is ineffective unless accompanied by 
sufficient funds to finance the operation of 
the plant and the distribution of the prod- 
uct. One of the efficiencies of our economic 
system is the division of functions which 
permits the production unit to concentrate 
on this activity and calls upon the distribu- 
tive organization for the efficient distribu- 
tion of the product. In relieving itself of 
the distribution function, the production 
unit conserves its own working capital by re- 
quiring the distribution unit to provide 
working capital for the distribution func- 
tion. 


THE NEED FOR INCREASED FEDERAL REVENUE 


This committee, in 1958, reported that it 
would like to have provided needed tax re- 
lief for small and medium size businesses 
by permitting retention of earnings for in- 
vestment in increased inventories and de- 
preciable property but this relief could not 
be approved at that time because of the Fed- 
eral budgetary requirements. These re- 
quirements are greater today than they were 
3 years ago. Futhermore, in addition 
to the obvious requirement for increasing 
expenditures for military preparedness and 
scientific research, there is a constantly in- 
creasing demand for the enlargement of the 
area of Federal welfare activity. Demands 
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for Federal services and assistance to many 
civilian areas of modern life have mush- 
roomed in the past 30 years and appear 
to be growing at an accelerated rate. The 
increased emphasis upon a greater allocation 
of national resources to the so-called public 
sector will call for constantly more revenue. 

Whence comes this revenue? And how 
can it be increased? There is only one 
source—the operation of the economic mech- 
anism whether privately or publicly owned 
and operated. No responsible public in- 
dividual has yet dared to advocate frankly 
abandonment of our historic reliance upon 
the free enterprise system. Throughout 
our national history, our miraculous indus- 
trial growth has been a direct result of the 
profit incentive: the plowing back into the 
economy of large portions of the annual 
earnings from business operations. For 
150 years our tax policy—low rates—did not 
discourage growth. Isn’t it rather obvious 
that a taxing policy which now seriously 
interferes with this plowback practice tends 
to retard the rate of growth—the logical 
source of increased Federal revenue? 


A SHORTSIGHTED VIEW 


Notwithstanding the weight of evidence 
and the inclination of this committee, the 
Treasury Department argued that the then 
budgetary requirements did not permit any 
reduction in the tax take. In the view of 
the Treasury we could not afford to return 
to the plowback percentages of the previous 
century. The need for Federal liquidity, to 
meet current and known future obligations, 
is a powerful argument. But it was not, and 
is not, now completely realistic in that it 
assumes a revenue loss more or less in pro- 
portion to the relief granted. It fails to 
consider the results of that relief. It is 
entirely possible, and in the well considered 
judgment of many, probable that there need 
be no reduction in revenue resulting from 
tax relief to encourage more rapid economic 
growth, even during the immediately fol- 
lowing period. 

In his message to the Congress the Presi- 
dent also appears to believe that his recom- 
mendation will result in at least a temporary 
reduction in revenue and hopes to offset this 
contemplated loss by closing so-called loop- 
holes. Real loopholes, in the sense of un- 
justified favoritisms, should, of course, be 
closed. But if tax relief to increase economic 
growth will not result in reduced tax take, 
its consideration should not be dependent 
upon action on the loophole front. It is 
our belief that this view of the effect on 
revenue of tax relief to encourage and in- 
sure growth, stems from an inadequate ap- 
preciation of the effects of the proposed 
action. Let us consider this effect in realis- 
tic terms. 

It is inconceivable that business manage- 
ment will increase its investment in depreci- 
able assets solely because a relatively small 
tax credit is available. The increased in- 
vestment will be made when, in the opinion 
of management, it will be both possible and 
profitable to do so—that it will either re- 
duce costs or increase ability to supply the 
market, or both. To the extent additional 
investment is encouraged, additional orders 
will be placed with suppliers who, in turn, 
will increase their activity. This will result 
in increased purchases of materials, sup- 
plies, increased employment, increased pay- 
rolis, increased profits and increased taxable 
income, all down the line. It will also mean 
an increased need for working capital, for 
every financial manager knows that a larger 
yolume of business requires a larger amount 
of funds for investment in inventories, trade 
credit or accounts receivable, ready cash for 
wages, and other current expenses. There 
should be little lag, if any, in this reaction. 
Much of it may, in fact, be anticipatory. 

For instance, if you, as a machine-tool 
manufacturer, begin to receive larger orders 
from your customers, or new customers, and 
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begin to sense an upturn in business, you 
must be prepared with larger stocks of your 
materials and a larger work force. You im- 
mediately place orders for more stock, call 
in your mechanics who have been laid off, 
or hire more men, increasing your payroll, 
increasing income-tax withholding, which is 
remitted fairly promptly to the Revenue 
Service. Your profits increase and so, con- 
sequently, do your income-tax payments. 
In the meantime, the suppliers from whom 
you are ordering your materials likewise ex- 
pand their activity in much the same manner 
and with a similar effect upon payments into 
the Treasury. At the same time, your em- 
ployees, with more money in their pay enve- 
lopes, in addition to having had larger in- 
come-tax withholdings, are buying more gas, 
tires; telephone and transportation service, 
and the many other items on which an excise 
is levied. Profits, no more than personal in- 
come; are not made on December 31—they 
are generated throughout the year, as in- 
come exceeds costs of operation. The Treas- 
ury does not await the year end; increased 
business activity and income, both personal 
and corporate, begins to show up in Federal 
revenue within a matter of months. Instead 
of a reduction in Federal revenue, it is con- 
ceivable there may be an actual, almost 
immediate, increase. 


AN ADDITIONAL BENEFIT 


There is another value to the Treasury evi- 
dently not considered in connection with 
the tax-relief proposal. Not only will the 
stepped-up activity produce almost immedi- 
ate greater Federal income, but, to the extent 
it reduces the demand on the Federal budget 
for expenditures such as for unemployment 
compensation, public assistance of several 
types, ald to depressed areas, etc., the need 
for revenue may be reduced, But this happy 
result can be anticipated only if the pro- 
gram is sufficiently broad to include all busi- 
ness units capable of growth, the smaller 
and medium as well as the larger companies, 
the distribution industry as well as the pro- 
ducing industry. 

The President’s proposal will have but 
Slight effect on the growth and increased 
profitabiilty of many of the smaller and 
medium size firms not so dependent upon 
depreciable assets. 

Large companies, particularly those en- 
gaged in manufacturing, so generally and 
heavily dependent upon plant and equip- 
ment, may find it desirable to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded to increase 
their investment in depreciable assets. Lim- 
iting the tax credit to excess investment in 
depreciable assets will have relatively little 
interest or value to a large number of the 
smaller and medium size organizations. If 
they are to expand their activity it will be 
by means of greater promotional effort, mod- 
ernization and enlargement of effort and 
manpower or employment rather than of 
plant and equipment alone. Greater activ- 
ity will require larger funds devoted to in- 
creased investment in larger and more di- 
versified inventories and increased exten- 
sion of credit to their customers, i.e., larger 
accounts receivable. It has been the in- 
ability of the smalier businesses to retain 
sufficient amounts of past earnings for the 
enlargement of working capital that has had 
such a growth inhibiting effect in the past. 


A MISCONCEPTION 


Evidently a popular economic misconcep- 
tion has inadvertently been accepted by the 
President, as well as the Treasury. We all 
know, of course, that the process of physical 
production is not the only creator of value. 
Distribution and service are as productive 
of economic value as is manufacturing, As 
the president of one of our largest manufac- 
turing companies now operating at about 50 
percent of capacity was quoted recently: 
“There is nothing wrong with this company 
that an increase in sales won't correct.” In 
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a number of industries present capacity is 
currently and considerably in excess of de- 
mand. Increased promotional effort, in- 
creased apility of the distributive trades to 
move the potential output of the manufac- 
turing plants, as well as lower costs and 
prices, are as essential as increased capacity, 
if not more so. 


A COMPLEMENTARY CONTRIBUTION 


The distributive and service businesses are 
in a position to aid the producing companies 
in fulfilling the purposes of the tax relief 
program proposed by the administration. 
To some extent, at least, the current volume 
of unemployment has resulted from the ef- 
fort to reduce costs or increase productivity 
through increased mechanization, automa- 
tion, or technological improvements in in- 
dustry. The shift from a blue-collar to a 
white-collar work force has been noted. In- 
creased growth in the distributive and serv- 
ice trades tends to absorb the labor released 
from manufacturing. 

The Department of Labor, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, February 1961, reports the ex- 
tent to which this has been going on in the 
recent past in spite of the handicap to 
growth of these génerally smaller companies, 
The report indicates that the total number 
employed in ‘manufacturing, mining, and 
contract construction increased from 18,- 
189,000 in 1950 to 19,713,000 in 1960—an in- 
crease of 7.7 percent. But the number em- 
ployed in wholesale, retail, and service trades 
increased 24.1 percent from 14,722,000 in 1950 
to 18,280,000 in 1960. Thus to the degree 
the smaller businesses are permitted to, ex- 
pand and take up the unemployment cre- 
ated by the increased automation and pro- 
duction efficiency of the larger plant, they 
complete the beneficial effect of the relief 
granted the larger company. But unless and 
until the distributive and service trades are 
permitted to retain a larger portion of their 
earnings for expansion, they cannot enlarge 
on this contribution. 

The President and the Treasury have both 
made a valuable contribution in their en- 
dorsement of the principle of encouraging 
growth through a tax credit based on :in- 
creased investment. They have done so 
even while anticipating a reduction in rev- 
enue. We have demonstrated by illustration 
the probability of no immediate decreased 
revenue and a subsequent increased revenue 
in the near future. We have indicated the 
necessity for a recognition that for a great 
many businesses an increase in depreciable 
assets, alone, ‘will not achieve maximum 
growth. An increase in investment in work- 
ing capital, as well as in fixed assets, meas- 
ured by the amount of retained earnings in- 
vested in the aggregate of depreciable assets, 
inventories, and accounts receivable will be 
far more realistic, a more equitable and a 
more effective means of achieving greater 
growth, a greater tax base and a larger Fed- 
eral revenue. 

We urge this not as a subsidy to smaller 
and medium size businesses, nor on the basis 
of a sentimental desire to help a presumed 
weaker group, but rather to right a wrong, 
to remove an evil created by the present tax 
system, and to help preserve, protect, and 
advance the national welfare through the 
competitive free enterprise system. 





JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND 
YOUTH OFFENSES 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. . Mr. Speaker, 
it was my privilege today to introduce 
a bill—H.R.. 7178—to provide Federal 
assistance and leadership in the . fight 
against juvenile delinquency. and youth 
offenses.. This, bill is the legislation rec- 
ommended by the President, in his recent 
letter to the Speaker. It provides for,a 
5-year program of grants in three areas: 
demonstration and evaluation. projects, 
the rong Be of personnel, and technical 
assistance to State and local govern- 
ments, and other public. and private 
agencies working in this field. 

The President’s letter of May 11. sets 
forth the context of this problem and 
the ultimate objective of those who are 
supporting this see PION. in the follow- 
ing words: 

By means of the proposed legislation, the 
Federal. Government will beable to provide 
assistanee to those dedicated persons in local 
communities throughout the Nation who 
are striving in many ways to create the 
social conditions that will insure the growth 
of a skilled and resourceful population of 
young men and women who are firm in 
character and committed to the Severe 
ofa democratic way of life. 


The President’s letter sums up, in mas- 
terful fashion, the case for Federal lead- 
ership in the struggle against juvenile 
delinquency and youth offenses. ‘This 
sickness in our social system has been a 
matter of concern for many people for 
along time. ‘Hearings’on juvenile delin- 
quency problems ‘in general, and on speci- 
fie legislation have’ been held on many 
occasions, in more than’one récent ses- 
sion of the Congress, by the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor,’ and by 
subcommittees of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and the Judiciary 
Committee of the other body. Alb of 
these hearings and studies have‘tended 
to reinforce a: number of conclusions, 
none of which are cause for complacen- 
cy. These hearings have shown that)ju- 
venile delinquency and ‘youth crime ‘are 
not restricted to a few cities, or even to 
city environments in general.’ They show 
further that juvenile delinquency is not 
neatly tied in with one or two special 
problems. The hearings show conclu- 
sively that juvenile delinquency and 
youth offenses are not a phenomenon of 
one or two racial or religious or economic 
groups—that, instead, they permeate 
our society, and constitute a growing 
problem. The cost of juvenile delin- 
quency and youth crime is great in sim- 
ple dollars-and-cents terms, but in terms 
of the true social costs—the talents 
warped into destructiveness, the youthful 
potential for good twisted into anti- 
social channels—the cost to each of us 
is staggering. 

The bill introduced today differs in 
one major and significant respect from 
the legislation which the House, and the 
other body, have considered in times 
past. In previous bills, the focus has 
been upon juvenile delinquency alone. 
In the present bill, at the President’s 
request, the scope of the legislation has 
been broadened to include both the ju- 
venile delinquent and the youthful of- 
fender. Juvenile delinquents, as that 
term is used here, are young people of a 
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aot sega age bracket, who have com- 

mitted essentially minor crimes or anti- 
social behavior. Youth offenders may be 
youhg men and women somewhat past 
the chronological age of the juvenile de- 
ee a or juveniles who have com- 

tted serious crimes. The present bill 
souks to deal with both problems—if, 
indeed, it is realistic to look upon them 
as distinct problems, and not as simply 
two aspects of the same basic social 
evil. 

As in sO many areas, the President has 
here offered leadership, not in eloquent 
words alone, but in deeds as well. At 
the same time that he wrote to the 
Speaker, submitting the proposed legis- 
lation, he issued an Executive order, di- 
recting the Attorney General, and the 
Secretaries of Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to coordinate their 
efforts in the development of Federal 
leadership in this field. 

The proposed bill and the Executive 
order, Mr. Speaker, do not envisage a 
broad scale Federal program working di- 
rectly in the area of combating specific 
acts of. delinquency and crime. ‘This 
struggle must be, by its very nature, a 
primary concern of the State and local 
authorities. But the bill and the Execu- 
tive order do provide that Federal as- 
sistance shall be available to local goy- 
ernment agencies and te private groups, 
to help them find out what programs 
are working, to:help them find and train 
the, personnel se badly needed, and to 
help them carry out existing programs 
and develop new ones in this field. The 
estimated expenditure involved is $10 
million per year for each of 5 years. I 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that this is a tiny 
investment, indeed, in the future of the 
youth of our Nation. 

The President's leadership in this 





program for youth, I think this will be- 
come even more obvious. First, we have 
his bread program of aid for the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and for 
higher .education—to improve the op- 
portunities for young people to gain an 
adequate education, and make the full- 
est possible contribution to society. 
Secondly, the Peace Corps program dem- 
onstrates the President’s faith in the 
Willingness of our young people to con- 
tribute to their country, and their abil- 
ity to do so. The overwhelming re- 
sponse among our young people to the 
Peace Corps proposal has been impres- 
sive confirmation of the President’s faith. 
Finally, we have this third, and equally 
important, aspect of the total program 
of new frontiers for youth—legislation 
to help us reclaim the talents and en- 
ergies of those young people who have, 
for whatever reason, turned those tal- 
ents and energies into antisocial beha- 
vior. The President has demonstrated 
his faith in the potential of our young 
people. The Congress is asked, in this 
legislation, to make available the tools 
for the realization of that potential. 
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The Congress has always been willing, 

in the past, to appropriate funds and 
authorize construction in the fields of 
river development—fiood control, navi- 
gation, power development, on the basis 
of a sound ratio of benefit to cost. We 
have looked upon such expenditures as 
investments, which would bring forth 
@ substantial return. Surely there can 
be no surer investment, no more essen- 
tial investment, than in the young peo- 
ple who will be taking our places in a 
relatively short span of years. To help 
these young people find themselves—to 
help them channel their energies into 
the areas where the Nation needs those 
energies—this is a return worthy of our 
best efforts. The President’s proposals 
provide an opportunity to make that ef- 
fort. 
_I ask unanimous consent. that the 
President’s letter of May 11, the letter. of 
Secretary Ribicoff transmitting the pro- 
posed bill, and the Executive order of 
May 11 be printed in full at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks. 


Hon. SAM RAYBUEN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I have received reports 
indicating that there has been an increase 
in the amount of juvenile delinquency in 
both urban and rural communities. This 
delinquency seems to occur most often 
among school dropouts and unemployed 
youth faced with limited opportunities and 
from broken families. 

I view the present trend with serious con- 
cern. Juvenile delinquency and youth of- 
fenses diminish the strength and the vital- 
ity of our Nation; they present serious prob- 
lems to all the communities affected; and 
they leave indelible impressions upon the 
people involved which often cause continu- 
ing problems. 

Many steps have already been taken to 
broaden the available opportunities for 
learning and work and to remove barriers 
to the full utilization of our young people. 
I am, today, issuing an Executive order di- 
recting the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Secretary of Labor to coordinate their efforts 
in the development of a program of Federal 
leadership to assist the States and local 
communities in their efforts to reduce ju- 
venile delinquency. But with our greatly 
increased teenage population, further meas- 
ures are necessary. The social, educational, 
economic, and law-enforcement aspects of 
delinquency must all be considered in any 
effective program to combat this condition 
in our society. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, 
I am transmitting herewith legislation to 
enable the Federal Government to under- 
take projects designed to demonstrate and 
evaluate the most effective ways of using 
our resources to combat juvenile delinquen- 
cy within local communities. Measures must 
be taken to reach deeply into the experi- 
ences of everyday life in deprived families 
and local communities. We must undertake 
a program integrating specific remedies into 
a total attack upon the prevention and con- 
trol of youth offenses. 

By means of the proposed legislation, the 
Federal Government will be able to provide 
assistance to those dedicated persons in lo- 
cal communities throughout the Nation who 
are striving in many ways to create the so- 
cial conditions that will insure the growth 
of a skilled and resourceful population of 
young men and women who are firm in char- 
acter and committed to the development of 
a democratic way of life. 


May 11, 1961. 
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The enclosed letter from the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare explains in 
detail the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN F. KENNEDY. 





DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a bill, “To provide Federal assistance for 
projects which will evaluate and demon- 
strate techniques and practices leading to a 
solution of the Nation's problems relating 
to juvenile delinquency control and control 
of youth offenses or will provide training of 
personnel for work in these fields, and for 
other purposes.” 

In 1959, for the 11th consecutive year, 
court delinquency cases and police arrests 
of juveniles increased over the previous year. 
Preliminary data for 1960 indicate that the 
upward trend may continue. .Since 1948, 
court cases and juvenile arrests have more 
than doubled while the population of our 
young people has increased by less than one- 
half. Among arrests reported by the FBI 
in 1959, about half for burglary and lar- 
ceny involved persons under 18 years of age. 
Almost two-thirds of the arrests for auto 
theft involved such persons. 

If present delinquency rates hold, with 
no acceleration at all, it is estimated that 
3 to 4 million children will come before the 
courts in the next decade for delinquency 
(excluding traffic offenses) . 

The resources of the Federal Government 
should be promptly mobilized to provide 
leadership and direction in a national ef- 
fort to strengthen our familly life and social 
structure and correlate, at all levels of gov- 
ernment, juvenile and youth services. Ef- 
forts to train personnel for juvenile and 
youth programs should be intensified. Re- 
search into the development of more effec- 
tive measures for the prevention and con- 
trol of juvenile delinquency and youth of- 
fenses should be broadened. The draft bill 
is designed to encourage and facilitate close 
cooperation by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Departments 
of Labor and Justice in moving forward in 
a united national effort for these purposes. 

Specifically, the draft bill would authorize 
a 5-year program, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1962, as follows: 

1. Demonstration and Evaluation Projects: 
Grants would be available to any State, local, 
or other public or nonprofit agency, organi- 
gation, or institution for projects for the 
evaluation, or demonstration of the effective- 
ness, of techniques and practices which hold 
promise of making a substantial contribution 
to the prevention or control of juvenile 
delinquency or youtk offenses (including the 
treatment of juvenile delinquents and youth- 
ful offenders) . 

Major emphasis would be given, under this 
program, to the selection of a limited num- 
ber of communities or States that show 
promise of having programs for the preven- 
tion or control of juvenile delinquency or 
youth offenses that might be useful or appli- 
cable in other parts of the country. These 
communities or States would be given funds 
for financing part or all of the cost of 
evaluating or demonstrating the effective- 
ness of such programs and reporting on the 
findings. These findings would then provide 
a body of information that could be dis- 
seminated on a nationwide basis so that all 
parts of the country could benefit from the 
successful experience of those communities 
and States. 

2. Training of Personnel: Grants would 
also be authorized for the training of per- 
sonnel, employed or preparing for employ- 
ment in programs for the prevention or con- 
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trol of juvenile delinquency or youth offenses. 
These grants would be available to any State, 
local, or other public or private nonprofit 
agency, organization, or institution, to carry 
out programs which hold promise of making 
a substantial contribution to the prevention 
or control of delinquency or youth offenses. 
These programs may include, among others, 
the development of courses, and fellowships 
and traineeships. 

Those provisions would make possible an 
intensive effort in meeting the acute short- 
age of trained workers in this field—such as 
probation officers, police, social workers, in- 
stitutional house parents, youth gang work- 
ers, and others. This not only would begin a 
flow of urgently needed trained personnel 
but would also improve, through inservice 
and other short-term training programs, the 
background knowledge and skill of existing 
personnel. 

3. Technical assistance services: In addi- 
tion to studies relating to the prevention or 
control of juvenile delinquency or youth of- 
fenses, including the effectiveness of projects 
carried under this bill, the draft bill would 
authorize technical assistance to State and 
municipalities and other public or private 
agencies in such matters, and the provision 
of short-term training and instruction in 
technical matters relating to the prevention 
or control of delinquency or youth offenses 
(again including treatment of the indivi- 
duais involved). 

The bill would require that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare consult 
with the President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youthful Offenders on mat- 
ters of general policy under the bill and con- 
sider any recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on project applications or proposed 
studies under the bill. 

The additional cost of the proposed bill 
for the fiscal year 1962 is estimated to be 
$10 million, 

Faithfully yours, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Secretary. 





EXECUTIVE OrpDER 10940 


ESTABLISHING THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AND YOUTH CRIME 


Whereas the U.S. Government has an ob- 
ligation to maintain and develop programs 
and policies to promote the welfare of its 
younger citizens, and 

Whereas the steady growth in the inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency and youth 
crime has long been recognized as a national 
problem of major concern, and 

Whereas there is a demonstrated need 
that the resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment be promptly mobilized to provide 
leadership and direction in a national effort 
to strengthen our social structure and to 
correlate, at all levels of government, ju- 
venile and youth services; that training of 
personnel for juvenile and youth programs 
be intensified; and, that research to develop 
more effective measures for the prevention, 
treatment, and control of juvenile delin- 
quency and youth crime be broadened: Now, 
therefore, 

By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President of the United States, it is ordered 
as follows: 

SECTION 1. (a) There is hereby established 
the President’s Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Crime (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Committee). The Commit- 
tee shall be composed of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Secretary of Labor, and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Each member of the Committee shall desig- 
nate an official or employee of his depart- 
ment as an alternate member who shall 
serve as a member of the Committee in lieu 
of the regular member whenever the regu- 
lar member is unable to attend any meet- 
ing of the Committee; and the alternate 
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member shall while serving as such have in 
all respects the same status as a member of 
the Committee as does the regular member 
for whom he is serving. The Chairman of 
the Committee shall be the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

(b) The Committee may invite representa- 
tives of the Judiciary to participate in its 
deliberations. 

Src. 2. The Committee (1) shall review, 
evaluate and promote the coordination of 
the activities of the several departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government re- 
lating to juvenile delinquency and youth 
crime; (2) shall stimulate experimentation, 
innovation and improvement in Federal pro- 
grams; (3) shall encourage cooperation and 
the sharing of information between Fed- 
eral agencies and State, local and private 
organizations having similar responsibilities 
and interests; (4) shall make recommenda- 
tions to the Federal departments and agen- 
cies on measures to make more effective the 
prevention, treatment, and control of juve- 
nile delinquency and youth crime. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby established the 
Citizens Advisory Council (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Council) which shall con- 
sist of not less than 12 and not more than 
21 members, who shall be persons (including 
persons from public and voluntary organi- 
zations) who are recognized authorities in 
professional or technical fields related to 
juvenile delinquency or youth crime, or per- 
sons representative of the general public 
who are leaders in programs concerned with 
juvenile delinquency or youth crime, and 
who shall be designated by the Chairman of 
the Commitee after consultation with the 
Committee and serve at the pleasure of the 
Committee. The Chairman of the Council 
shall be designated by the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Sec. 4. The Council shall furnish the Com- 
mittee advice and recommendations with re- 
spect to the matters with which the Com- 
mittee is concerned under section 2 of this 
order and any other matters relating to the 
functions of the Committee on which it may 
desire information or advice. 

Sec. 5. The Committee shall make reports 
to the President from time to time with 
respect to its activities and shall make rec- 
ommendations to the President regarding 
policy, programs, and any additional meas- 
ures including legislation which it deems 
desirable to further the objectives of this 
order. 

Sec. 6. All executive departments and 
agencies of the Government are authorized 
and directed to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee and to furnish it such information 
and assistance, not inconsistent with law, as 
it may require in the performance of its 
functions and duties. 

Sec. 7 Consonant with law, the Depart- 
ments of Justice, Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, shall as may be necessary 
for the effectuation of the purpose of this 
order. furnish assistance to the Committee 
in accordance with section 214 of the Act 
of May 3, 1945, 59 Stat. 134 (31 U.S.C. 691). 
Such assistance may include the detailing of 
employees to the Committee to perform such 
functions, consistent with the purpose of 
this order, as the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee may assign to them. One of such 
employees may be designated to serve as 
Executive Director of the Committee. The 
necessary Office space, facilities and supplies 
for the use of the Committee shall be fur- 
nished by the three departments concerned 
as they shall agree. 

JoHN F. KENNEDY. 

THe Wuire Houss, May 11, 1961. 





SUDETEN DAY 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
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New Yerk | Mr. Becker] may extend his 
remarks at this point. in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
days of May 20 till May 23, the Sudeten 
German Day is taking place in Cologne; 
Germany. The Sudeten German expel- 
lees who were forcibly deported from 
their centuries-old homeland in Bohemia 
and Moravia/Silesia by the Communists 
in 1945, constitute now the main part of 
the 13 million of German expellees and 
refugees living now in the free West 
German Federal Republic. There were 
3.3 million Sudeten Germans in their 
ancient homeland; over 2 million of 
them live now in West Germany, the 
rest in Austria and the Soviet Zone of 
Germany—many of them come again 
as refugees from the Soviet Zone to West 
Germany. 

The issue of the German expellees and 
refugees and of the Sudeten German ex- 
pellees is not only an old one, but a very 
present, actual one. Thousands of new 
refugees from the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many arrive daily in West Berlin and in 
West Germany. 

They are the main anti-Communist 
force in Germany and probably the 
world. They are an asset for anyone in 
the free world who wants to save hu- 
man freedom. They are the anti-Com- 
munist wall—in the same way as if half 
of the United States were occupied by 
the Reds and American anti-Commu- 
nists would flee from the occupied zone 
to the still free territory—they would be 
the same anti-Communist wall as are the 
German expellees and refugees today. 

The Sudeten German expellees have 
always strived for the cooperation with 
conservative anti-Communist American 
statesmen in the Congress. They have, 
moreover, always striven for a close co- 
operation with the Czechs, Slovaks, and 
Hungarians, living now also in exile, 
with whom they had lived for the long 
20 years in one state, Czechoslovakia, 
erected in 1918, but with whom they had 
lived for centuries before as inhabitants 
of the same territory in Austria-Hun- 
gary. One visible sign of these efforts is 
the awarding of the Charles Prize by the 
Sudeten Germans to the representative 
of the 2 million Americans of Slovak 
descent, the president of the Slovak 
League of America, Mr. Philip A. Hrobak, 
which takes place on Saturday, May 20, 
1961. 

The work which the Sudeten Germans 
have done is a great one. They have 
gathered material on the work of inter- 
national communism. They have sup- 
plied this material to Members of Con- 
gress who have made several CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD insertions about the sys- 
tem of the Communist state security in 
the East, the system of agent-provoca- 
teurs, and so forth. On May 5, 1957, for 
example, the Chicago Tribune and the 
Detroit Free Press reported about a 
speech which Congressman Timothy P. 
Sheehan made in the House of Repre- 
sentatives based on the Sudeten German 
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material. On May 14, 1958, Congress- 
man Sheehan made a second speech 
about communism based on the Sudeten 
German material again. 

If there will be more attention on the 
part of American statesmen opposing 
communism, the German expellees can 
constitute a great share in this anti- 
Communist fight for preservation and 
restoration of freedom. They are our 
best allies. They are united with us by 
the common aims and the common in- 
telligent understanding of the menace 
threatening us. 

We have followed, until now, policies 
which have been quite contrary. Cer- 
tain agencies, especially private ones, 
believed that they should support and 
cooperate not with the German ex- 
pellees, not with the conservative Czechs, 
Poles, Slovaks, Hungarians, and other 
exiles, but on the contrary, with the 
leftwing exiles, the former national 
front men. This policy has clearly failed 
in the past and present. It failed in 
the same way as other support for Com- 
munists and pro-Communists, the help 
to Tito and Gomulka, the initial sup- 
port for Castro. The support for left- 
wingers among the exiles has been paral- 
lel to the support for Tito and Gomulka. 
In this way, communism cannot be 
weakened, but strengthened. So it has 
been in the past. 

Since the agreements of Yalta and 
Potsdam, through the delivery of Central 
Europe, of the German rocket scientists 
and skilled workers to the Reds, we have 
followed the policy which has proven 
disastrous. 

Today, it is high time to realize where 
our real friends are. We must give up 
the idea that we can win our enemies 
by handing over the property of our 
friends. We must stop believing that 
the best policy against communism is 
helping the Communists and the pro- 
Communists. 

The Sudeten German expellees are 
allies of conservative anti-Communist 
men in the free world. They are the 
hope for the Czechs, Slovaks, Hungar- 
ians and all others, that these nations 
once again will be free. I hope that the 
Sudeten German Day 1961 will be a full 
success and the start of an effective 
work for the freedom in Eastern Europe 
and the whole world. 





CUBA AND CONTAINMENT 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BEcKER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
written a report for the news media in 
my district on the policy of containment 
of communism. I have been opposed to 
this policy for many years and in this 
article the situation in Cuba is one of 
the most dangerous in our history. Clos- 
ing our eyes and thinking we can con- 
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tain communism to the island of Cuba 
is ridiculous, as explained below: 


CUBA AND CONTAINMENT 


You can drive 90 miles in less than 2 
hours and fly it in half an hour. By boat, 
it takes just a few hours. Philadelphia is 
more than 90 miles from Long Island. 
Fisher’s Island, N.Y., is about 90 miles 
from Lynbrook. Ninety miles is an infinites- 
imal distance these days. Cuba is 90 miles 
from the United States. 

Less than 90 miles away from our shores, a 
bearded psychopath is, day by day, en- 
trenching the evil of communism in our own 
hemisphere—closer to our country than 
many parts of our own State. 

Castro isn’t a fad with the Cuban peo- 
ple. He isn’t just something we as a country 
can close our eyes to and hope that when 
we open them he will have disappeared. He 
represents the essence of an evil, unscrupu- 
lous philosophy that doesn’t play by gentle- 
men’s rules. He is a cancer—his beliefs will 
spread like a cancer until, if we don’t 
recognize the danger signs, it will be too 
late. 

He sits on that Caribbean island while we 
sit on our decisions. He is not going to wait 
for us to make up our minds about what to 
do with him. Every day he spins the web of 
absolute power a little tighter, a little more 
difficult to break. Every day that we delay 
action is another day for him to build his 
strength and entrench his position. 

We have finally realized that he isn’t just 
leaning toward communism—that he is and 
always has been a Communist and that we 
have permitted him to establish the first 
Communist country in the hemisphere. 

We have, just a few weeks ago, lost the 
first move to eradicate this menace. Now 
it seems that we are going to revert to an 
old standby measure which has never worked 
in the past and which will not work now— 
the policy of containment. 

This is the State Department theory that 
implies that the country itself (in this case, 
Cuba) is definitely a danger, but that if we 
just make sure that the country’s influence 
does not spread beyond its borders, it will 
eventually cease to be a danger—or the 
even less realistic hope that the tyrannized 
people themselves will one day revolt. 

This theory is just about as ridiculous as 
the medieval system of fighting the plague 
by doing nothing more than marking the 
houses of the sick with a huge red cross. 
We should have realized by now that this 
policy of containment is not the way to beat 
communism. 

We cannot permit communism to spread 
anywhere in the world, but especially in 
our own hemisphere. When it has already 
gained a foothold within shouting distance 
of our country, it is time to act immedi- 
ately and decisively. 

Are we going to step aside—as we did in 
Laos? 

Are we going to refuse to take action 
against this menace because certain coun- 
tries might accuse us of being aggressors? 

They are accusing us of this now. British 
Guiana, for example. Over every radio sta- 
tion, night and day, they are conducting a 
vicious hate America campaign. 

In Venezuela, anti-American feeling has 
reached epidemic proportions. 

Is taking action against Castro going to 
make us any more or any less popular? Sur- 
vival of our system cannot be considered 
less important than a popularity contest. 

Admittedly, deciding the course of action 
to be taken against Cuba is a difficult 
choice. We have struggled for years to erase 
the “American Imperialist” image from the 
minds of certain Latin Americans who can- 
not forget the Marines in Venezuela or Hai- 
ti—who remember Mexico and the Gadsden 
Purchase—who remember Honduras—who 
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feel that the big brother to the north is 
domineering and tyrannical. 

The history of our relations with Latin 
America is not altogether to our credit, and 
in recent years we have taken many forward 
steps toward erasing these unfortunate inci- 
dents and living in true harmony and co- 
operation with our neighbors. 

Few if any of the governments of the Cen- 
tral and South American nations are on Cas- 
tro’s side. The Organization of American 
States (OAS) has often debated the Cuban 
problem. The OAS is a treaty organization 
bound to defend member states against 
aggression and could legitimately act in 
Cuba. 

No matter what the source of the action 
taken is, however, something must be done 
about Castro’s Cuba. It is painfully easy to 
see what will happen. If we permit our 
avowed enemies to remain in Cuba, we will 
begin losing valuable ground in Latin 
America—just as we have in Africa and Asia. 

We must not—we dare not—forget that 
there is a certain genius behind the Com- 
munists’ organizational and _ infiltration 
technique. They know how to foment up- 
risings. They know how to stay in once 
they’ve gotten in. They recognize the basic 
attraction and sympathy people have for 
the underdog and they capitalize on this at 
every turn. 

They do not and never will play by any 
rules. Their ambitions are too great for 
that. Their method of operation has been 
demonstrated to us time and time again, yet 
we persist in thinking that we can fight 
them with diplomatic weapons as outdated 
as the bow and arrow. 

They are not playing for fun. They are 
playing for keeps, and our very survival is at 
stake. 

We have lost every time we have followed 
the policy of containment. We know from 
bitter experience that contained countries 
become stronger and our position becomes 
weaker. They can move. We cannot. 

This policy has cost the free world dearly. 
It will continue to do so. 

We cannot afford to experiment in Cuba. 
Nor can we afford to utilize policies that are 
proven to be ineffective. 

Ninety miles is not a very big distance. 





SHIPPING OF GRINDING MACHINES 
TO USS.R. 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. LipscomsB] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, a resi- 
dent of the congressional district I rep- 
resent recently wrote to the Department 
of Commerce in regard to the export 
license which was issued, and since 
revoked, authorizing shipment of preci- 
sion ball-bearing manufacturing grind- 
ing machines to the Soviet Union. 

In response to this correspondence a 
form reply, dated May 2, 1961, was sent 
by the Department. Knowing of my in- 
terest in this matter, the reply was for- 
warded to me by this constituent. 

The Department of Commerce reply 
is misleading, and in my view, borders 
on the inaccurate. It is disturbing for 
other reasons as well, and for these rea- 
sons is being brought to the attention of 
the membership of the House. 
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The Commerce letter reads as follows: 

Your letter about the export of grinding 
machines to the U.S.S.R. has been referred 
to me for reply. 

The license to export these machines was 
originally issued in February 1960. The is- 
suance of this license was approved at that 
time only after careful study of all the avail- 
able facts, and was believed to be in full 
accord with the security interests of the 
United States. 

This license was later suspended, and the 
proposed transaction was restudied. After 
taking into account all aspects of the situa- 
tion, Secretary Hodges decided that the 
appropriate action for him to take as ad- 
ministrator of the Export Control Act of 
1949 was to prevent the export. Accord- 
ingly, the license for the export of these 
machines to the U.S.S.R. was revoked as of 
March 2, 1961. 

All of these machines are still in the 
United States, and the proposed export to 
the U.S.S.R. will therefore not take place. 

The Department of Commerce is careful 
to obtain thorough technical and policy 
guidance, in implementing the act, and con- 
siderations of national policy and security 
are always the deciding factor when license 
applications are under review. However, 
trade in general with the European Soviet 
bloc is not considered to be contrary to the 
national interest, and may be entered into 
by American companies in accordance with 
the applicable export control regulations. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK W. SHEAFFER, 
Director, Office of Export Supply. 


Mr. Speaker, I invite particularly 
close attention to paragraphs 2 and 3 of 
the Commerce Department letter. It is 
true, as indicated there that the export 
license authorizing shipment of the 
grinding machines in questions was is- 
sued originally in 1960. It is also true 
that this license was later suspended. 

What the letter fails to mention, how- 
ever, is that Secretary Hodges approved 
the reissuance of this license in February 
of this year, prior to revoking the license 
on March 2, 1961. 

This fact is completely ignored in the 
form reply, as it relates that the Sec- 
retary decided that the appropriate ac- 
tion for him to take as administrator of 
the Export Control Act of 1949 was to 
prevent the export. 

For the benefit of the membership of 
the House on this point, I submit for in- 
clusion in my remarks, a clipping from 
the February 16, 1961, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal, and the clipping carry- 
ing an Associated Press item which ap- 
peared in the February 16, 1961, Wash- 
ington Post. The articles speak for 
themselves. Also included is a copy of 
an article from the March 3, 1961, issue 
of the Los Angeles Times, which dis- 
cusses the revocation of the license: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 16, 
1961] 


BaLL-BEARING MACHINE SALE TO Russia Is 
APPROVED 


WASHINGTON.—The Commerce Depart- 
ment has decided to go through with its 
approval of a shipment to the Soviet Un- 
ion of grinding machines to make ball bear- 
ings, despite Defense Department objections. 

The Senate Internal Security Committee 
had also questioned the transaction, origi- 
nally approved last summer by. the Eisen- 
hower administration. 
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Involved is a $1,500,000 shipment of some 
45 precision grinding machines, one of a 
number of components in the making of 
small ball bearings. 

Bryant Chucking Grinder Co. will ship 
the machines. A. E. Stubbs, vice president 
and general sales manager of the Springfield, 
Vt., concern, said that while Bryant has 
shipped no machines to Russia, it was 
allowed to send some to Poland under an 
Export-Import Bank loan a year or two ago. 

The Pentagon argued against the cur- 
rent transaction on the ground the equip- 
ment could only have military use, and the 
Commerce Department suspended its ap- 
proval pending a further look at the issue. 

Now Commerce Department officials have 
decided to lift the suspension. Secretary 
Hodges takes the position, it was explained, 
that the same machines are readily available 
in Europe, so that blocking their export 
from the United States to Russia would only 
deprive American firms of the business with- 
out denying the machinery to the Russians. 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1961] 


HopGES APPROVES SALE OF MACHINERY TO 
REDS 


Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
has authorized shipment to Russia of $1.5 
million worth of precision machine tools 
which presumably will be put to military 
use. 

The transaction was first approved last 
year by the Eisenhower administration but 
was held up when the Defense Department 
raised objections that they could have only 
military value. 

It was understood that Hodges approved 
the deal on grounds that the equipment 
could be readily obtained by the Russians 
from manufacturers in Western Europe and 
that, in these circumstances, American in- 
dustry might as well get the order. 

Hodges told a news conference Tuesday 
that he had approved a transaction to which 
the Defense Department had objected. He 
said ball bearings were involved and that 
the matter had attracted the interest of the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee. 

Neither Hodges nor the Commerce De- 
partment would give any details. 

However, it was understood that the ship- 
ment involves 45 machines for making com- 
ponents for miniature ball bearing systems. 
These machines are produced by the Bryant 
Chucking & Grinding Co., Springfield, Vt. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Mar. 3, 1961] 


UNITED STATES REVOKES LICENSE FOR TOOL 
Export To Russisa—-COMMERCE SECRETARY 
ANNOUNCES DECISION, SAys DEFENSE DE- 
PARTMENT WILL Buy MACHINES 


WASHINGTON.—The administration Thurs- 
day night permanently revoked an export 
license under which $1.5 million worth of 
machine tools could have been shipped to 
the Soviet Union. 

Commerce Secretary Hodges announced the 
administration decision in a telegram to 
Senator Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut. He 
said the Defense Department will purchase 
the high speed ball bearing manufacturing 
machines instead. 

Dopp previously persuaded the Commerce 
Department to hold up the shipment pend- 
ing a study of its strategic value by an inde- 
pendent panel of experts. 


CRITICIZED DEAL 


The Connecticut Democrat, vice chairman 
of the Senate Internal Subcommittee, has 
been sharply critical of the proposed deal as 
had Representative Lirscoms, Republican, of 
California, who called for a congressional in- 
vestigation of exporting of the machinery to 
Russia. 
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Dopp agreed with Hodges’ decision to re- 
voke the license as a wise one which will 
serve the interests of our country and the 
free world. 

The machine tools are used to make mini- 
ature ball bearings for. missiles and space- 
craft guidance systems. 

According to Dopp, there are only 72 such 
machines in operation in this country. Vir- 
tually all their production is used in minia- 
turized guidance systems for the Defense 
Department. 

FORTY-FIVE ORDERED 

The Soviet Union’s machinery procure- 
ment agency had ordered 45 of the 72 ma- 
chine tools, which were built in Springfield, 
Vt. 

Dopp, LipscomsB, and other Congressmen 
have been pressing the Commerce Depart- 
ment to rescind the license because the tools 
could add immeasurably to Russia’s military 
potential. 

It became known, meantime, that the 
panel of experts consulted by the subcom- 
mittee voiced grave doubts about the wis- 
dom of shipping the tools to the Soviet 
Union. 

The experts disagreed with the Commerce 
Department’s findings that the tools would 
not constitute a significant strategic hazard 
to the United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the Department 
of Commerce reply is an unwarranted 
attempt to misrepresent the facts, and 
is not in keeping with the Department’s 
responsibility to provide factual »and 
complete information to the taxpaying 
public. 

Another portion of the letter is cause 
for concern, in my view, and that is the 
concluding sentence which states: 

However, trade in general with the Euro- 
pean Soviet bloc is not considered to be con- 
trary to the national interest, and may be 
entered into by American companies in ac- 
cordance with the applicable export control 
regulations. 


Under existing procedures, certain 
goods may be shipped to the U.SS.R. 
and other Eastern European destinations 
under the classification of general license 
commodities meaning that no validated 
export license is required, Strategic 
materials and those in short supply are 
placed on what is called a positive list. 
Commodities on the positive list and 
many nonpositive list goods require val- 
idated licenses for shipment to the 
U.S.S.R. and various other Eastern 
European destinations. Under existing 
procedures, the ‘words “general license 
commodities” are thus used in a techni- 
cal sense, and certainly cannot be con- 
sidered synonymous with trade in gen- 
eral. 

I certainly do not agree that “trade 
in general’ with the European Soviet 
bloc cannot be considered contrary to the 
interests of the United States. The 
statement is therefore in error if it pre- 
supposes to speak for everyone in ex- 
pressing the opinion that trade in gen- 
eral with the European Soviet bloc is not 
contrary to our interest. 

It is disturbing if it portends a gen- 
eral shift in Department of Commerce 
policy, toward a weakening of our con- 
trols over Soviet trade. It is disturbing 
if it is intended to sell the public on the 
idea of accepting a weakening of con- 
trols on trade with the Soviets. 
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REGARDING HOME RULE FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
freedom of the individual and sover- 
eignty of the people are so fundamental 
in American life as to need no restate- 
ment. The Republican Party has always 
espoused the principle that each per- 
son, regardless of race, religion, or any 
other consideration, has an inalienable 
right to vote for the officials who govern 
him. I am deeply troubled by the fact 
that our citizens in the Nation’s Capital 
are denied the right to vote for the local 
Officials who govern the District of 
Columbia. 

The Republican Party platforms of 
1948, 1952, 1956, and 1960 called for 
some measure of self-government for 
District residents. This year the legisla- 
tures of 39 States ratified the 23d amend- 
ment to our Federal Constitution giving 
the 765,000 persons in Washington a vote 
for President and Vice President. 

Now we must consider restoration of 
voting rights for a local legislative body 
to District residents. Although Congress 
has a constitutional responsibility to 
“exercise exclusive legislation in all cases 
whatever” over the District, the US. 
Supreme Court has ruled that “It—Con- 
gress—may legislate directly in respect 
to the local affairs—or transfer the 
power of such legislation to a legislature 
elected by the citizens.” (Binns v. 
United States, 194 U.S. 486, 491.) 

Apart from the question of basic hu- 
man rights, the time has come when 
Congress, in the Nation’s interest, must 
free itself from the hundreds of hours 
of time required to legislate on purely 
local matters for the District of Colum- 
bia. Major legislation affecting the lives 
and property of all our citizens is the 
principal business of Congress. We do 
not now have sufficient time to deliberate 
national legislation. We have no more 
right to take the time of all the people 
to legislate solely for the people of the 
District than we do to legislate solely 
for the people of my own State of Iowa. 
Congress must give its whole time to 
national problems and leave local prob- 
lems to State and local legislative bodies 
who are more able to make careful judg- 
ments in this area. The District should 
operate like the 50 States, to the extent 
national considerations permit. 

One only needs to pick up a daily 
paper on any given day lately and be 
faced with plenty of evidence that Con- 
gress has not, and is not, doing a good 
job in running the city of Washington, 
D.C. 

The recent crime wave shocks all of 
us. It is certainly a travesty that we 
have such a blot on the record of the 
Capital of the free world. The eyes of 
the entire world are upon us. What 
goes on here receives attention around 
the globe and some aspects of our daily 
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activities are magnified all out of pro- 
portion. They serve the purposes of 
those who would ridicule and degrade 
us in the eyes of the other nations. 

I am not saying that if Washington 
had home rule, it would not have crime. 
With so many diverse elements, the city 
will always have a certain amount of 
wrongdoing. What I am saying is that 
under home rule, the citizens of this 
city could deal more effectively with 
these problems. 

All of us know that Congress does not 
have the time nor the will to do more 
than provide broad directives and poli- 
cies for the operation of the city. ‘The 
implementation of these directives and 
policies is left to someone else. Their 
effectiveness often times suffers because 
Congress is the controlling factor and 
Congress is not always prepared to act 
as quickly and as forthrightly as the 
situation demands. 

James Madison, in the Federalist 
Papers—No. 43—explaining the Federal 
Constitution, said with reference to the 
proposed Federal district, “A municipal 
legislature for local purposes, derived 
from their own suffrages, will of course 
be allowed them.” 

It ought to be pointed out, also, that 
the first Republican President and prob- 
ably the greatest President in the history 
of our country—Abraham Lincoln—had 
some ideas about home rule, too. He 
said, on one occasion immediately after 
he arrived on the scene to take over the 
responsibility of chief in that tragic 
period, with special reference to the 
problem here in the District, I quote: 

I have not now, nor never have had, any 
disposition to treat you in any respect other- 
wise than as my neighbors. I have not now 
any purpose to withhold from you any of 
the benefits of the Constitution, under any 
circumstances, that I would not feel myself 
constrained to withhold from my neighbors. 


In response to a serenade by Repub- 
lican association a few days later, he 
said, I quote: 

I hope that, if things shall go on as pros- 
perously as I believe we all desire they may, 
I may have it in my power to remove some- 
thing of this misunderstanding, that I may 
be enabled to convince you, and the people 
of your section of the country, that we re- 
gard you in all things our equals and in all 
things entitled to the same respect and the 
same treatment that we claim for ourselves: 
that we are in nowise disposed, if it were 
in our power, to oppress you, to deprive you 
of any of your rights under the Constitution 
of the United States, or even to split hairs 
with you in regard to those rights, but are 
determined to give you, as far as is in our 
hands all your rights under the Constitu- 
tion—not grudgingly, but fully and fairly. 


The District of Columbia was estab- 
lished solely for the purpose of becom- 
ing the permanent seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. It was 
originally 10 miles square and lay on both 
sides of the Potomac River, extending 
into both Virginia and Maryland. In 
1846 Congress retroceded to Virginia the 
area south of the Potomac, so the Dis- 
trict now contains only 69 square miles 
or 43,677 acres, all formerly in the State 
of Maryland. Citizens of the area ex- 
ercised local self-government during the 
first 75 years of the existence of the 
District of Columbia. Congress in 1800 
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directed the President to move the Fed- 
eral Government to Washington. Presi- 
dent John Adams arrived in June of 
that year, and Congress held its first 
meeting here on November 12, 1800, in 
the north wing of the Capitol, which 
was then only partially built. When 
the District of Columbia was first estab- 
lished it contained two incorporated 
cities, Georgetown in Maryland and Alex- 
andria in Virginia, both of which had 
locally elected city governments, with 
the usual municipal powers. These lo- 
cal governments were not disturbed 
when Congress first assumed jurisdic- 
tion over the District. In 1802 a third 
city, Washington itself, was _ incor- 
porated by Congress, with a govern- 
ment consisting of a mayor appointed 
by the President and a bicameral leg- 
islature with seven members in one 
house and five in the other. In 1812 
this was changed to a 6-member board 
of aldermen and a 12-member common 
council, both elected by the people, with 
the mayor elected by a joint vote of both 
bodies. In 1820 the government was 
again reorganized to provide that the 
mayor be chosen by popular election. 
In 1871 Congress incorporated the en- 
tire District of Columbia, and the 
charters of Washington City, George- 
town, and Washington County were re- 
pealed. A new government was estab- 
lished with a governor and a secretary 
appointed by the President, and a bi- 
cameral legislative assembly consisting 
of an 1l-member council, and a 22- 
member house of delegates. There was 
also a board of public works consisting 
of the Governor as president of the 
board, and four other persons, one of 
whom had to be a civil engineer, all ap- 
pointed by the President. The mem- 
bers of the council were appointed by 
the President, and the members of the 
house of delegates were elected by the 
people. The voters of the District of 
Columbia were also permitted to elect 
a delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, who, like 
delegates from the territories, had a 
right to speak but not to vote. Due to 
financial difficulties, Congress in 1874 
abolished local self-government in the 
Nation’s Capital. In that year Congress 
established the present form of govern- 
ment consisting of three Commissioners 
appointed by the President, one of whom 
must be an officer of the Engineer Corps 
of the Army of the United States, who 
generally has authority over all streets 
and bridges, similar to that of the old 
board of public works. 

The present three Commissioners ex- 
ercise all executive authority and cer- 
tain legislative authority in the field of 
municipal regulations. All other legisla- 
tion, including tax proposals, must be 
enacted by Congress itself. 

We Republicans are obligated to honor 
the pledges in the Republican platform. 
Carl L. Shipley, Republican chairman 
for the District of Columbia, advises me 
that in the May 1960 District primary, 
Republicans voted 314 to 1 for an elected 
local legislature. Nonetheless, the Demo- 
cratic 86th Congress refused to act on 
President Eisenhower's local self-govern- 
ment bill (H.R. 4400) providing for an 
appointed governor and elected legisla- 
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tive council. Because of continuing op- 
position in Congress by many Members 
to proposals involving an elected mayor 
and an elected legislative body, Mr, 
Shipley drafted a compromise measure, 
designed to meet in a reasonable way 
most of the objections raised to other 
bills. It is based on the only District- 
wide local self-government law ever 
passed by Congress—in 1871—the Mary- 
land Constitution, and some features of 
the Republican bill in the 86th Con- 
gress. I have studied the bill in detail 
and have made some changes in it. I 
have concluded that it is a reasonable 
and workable first step toward more 
complete self-government. If Congress 
will act favorably on such a measure, it 
will give us a sound basis to grant ever- 
increasing legislative authority to locally 
elected officials in the Nation’s Capital. 

The proposed bill provides for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Governor and Secreta™y, appointed by 
President for 4 years. (Based on 1871 act.) 

2. Legislative assembly, consisting of up- 
per house (legislative council) and lower 
house (house of delegates): (Based on 1871 
act.) 

The 17-member upper house will be ap- 
pointed for 4 years, 5 each by chairmen 
of House and Senate District Committees, 
and 7 by President, not more than a 
majority from same political party. 

The 34-member lower house will be elected 
by wards, based on present precincts, for 
2-year term. 

3. Board of Public Works, consisting of 
Governor as chairman, an Army engineer 
officer designated. by the President, and the 
Architect of the Capitol, all to serve 4 years 
(based on 1871 act), handling all responsi- 
bilities of present District of Columbia En- 
gineer Commissioner. 

4. District of Columbia budget will be a 
request for appropriations to the Federal 
Bureau of the Budget, as in the case of any 
other Federal agency, and Congress shall 
provide all funds necessary above taxes com- 
parable to Maryland and Virginia. (Based 
on Senate hearings and District of Columbia 
Commissioners’ recommendations.) 

5. Board of Education, Redevelopment 
Land Agency, Armory Board, Zoning Com- 
mission, Public Utilities Commission, Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority, and other 
District of Columbia and Federal agencies, 
will continue without change. (Based on 
H.R. 4400.) 

6. All laws passed by the District of Co- 
lumbia Legislative Assembly will be subject 
to referendum by the voters. 


With the above general provisions, 
some of the opposition from vested agen- 
cies, Congress, and special interest 
groups will be met. The Federal interest 
is protected by an appointed Governor, 
Secretary, and upper house of the legis- 
lature. Congress’ responsibility is pro- 
tected by providing, in addition to a Gov- 
ernor’s veto and President’s veto, that 
the House and Senate District Commit- 
tee chairmen shall appoint members of 
the upper house, as well as confirm the 
Presidential appointments. People con- 
cerned with the budget and taxes should 
approve the transfer of the District of 
Columbia budget to the Federal Bureau 
of the Budget and the provision for an 
adequate Federal payment. Those who 
think local interests require an elected 
legislature should approve the provision 
for 34 members of the lower house elected 
by District residents by wards. Also, 
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any law passed by the local legislature, 
even though not vetoed by Congress, the 
President, or the Governor, can still be 
rejected in a referendum upon petition 
of 10 percent of the voters. This should 
allay the fears of those who think a 
locally elected legislature might run wild. 

I hope all Members of Congress and 
citizens throughout the country will 
study this legislation carefully and take 
appropriate action. I believe every 
American can honestly’ join with me in 
supporting. this legislation to restore to 
the residents of our Nation’s Capital the 
right to elect the officials who make the 
laws which rule their daily lives. 





MR. WHITNEY GILLILLAND 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorp and 
may include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
occasions, Members of the House get car- 
ried away or for some reason become 
careless with their thinking and speech 
and in the process reflect upon the good 
character and record of distinguished 
public servants and private individuals 
in our country. 

This, in my opinion, was the case, Mr. 
Speaker, when the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays] referred to a very dear friend 
of mine and a friend of thousands of 
people in Iowa as a broken-down poli- 
tician during a colloquy on the House 
floor when we were discussing some mat- 
ters that had little relationship, if any, to 
people like Mr. Whitney Gillilland of 
whom the gentleman from Ohio spoke 
when he said, I quote: 

If they cannot finda Kennedy, maybe they 
can find a broken-down politician from Iowa 
like Gillilland that Eisenhower put on the 
CAB. 


I do not know what the gentleman 
meant to infer when he said that Mr. 
Gilliland was a broken-down politician, 
because I have known Whitney Gillilland 
for 20 years and consider him to be one 
of the most. distinguished and able cit- 
izens of Iowa. Every endeavor that he 
has undertaken during his long career 
has been marked by outstanding success. 

In 1927 he was admitted to the bar in 
Wisconsin and Iowa, and practiced law 
at Glenwood and Waterloo, Iowa, be- 
tween 1927 and 1953. 

He served as Mills County attorney 
from 1928 to 1935, thereafter as city 
solicitor of Glenwood, and then as judge 
of the district court of Iowa for the 15th 
judicial district until his resignation 
to return to the general practice of law 
in August 1941. In 1953 he was appoint- 
ed Assistant to. the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and later in that same year as 
Chairman of the War Claims Commis- 
sion. In 1954 he became Chairman of 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission, which had been created to as- 
sume the functions of the War Claims 
and International Claims Commissions, 
and continued in that capacity until ap- 
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pointed a member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in November 1959, for a 
term expiring December 31, 1965. He 
became Chairman of the Board in April 
1960,.and continued as such until Feb- 
ruary 1961. 

Mr. Speaker; this record of service and 
achievement in the Government at the 
national level certainly does not indicate 
that he is a broken-down politician. 
Rather, it seems to me, he has demon- 
strated conclusively that he has per- 
formed his assignments well, with great 
ability, and always in the public inter- 
est or he would not have received the 
accolades and approval by Members of 
this body on both sides of the aisle and 
Members of the other body. 

From 1948 to 1950 he served as chair- 
man of the Iowa Republican State Cen- 
tral. Committee... In 1949 he was chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
National Republican Strategy Commit- 
tee. 

I mention his service to the Republican 
Party because I think service.to a party 
is a very important function of govern- 
ment and certainly a man should not be 
penalized for having served his country 
unselfishly through the political party of 
his choice. 

Everyone in Iowa, Democrat and Re- 
publican, will agree that when he was 
the chairman of the Republican State 
Central Committee he handled. that 
office as he has handled his public serv- 
ice, with complete fairness, frankness, 
and with a sense, of dedication that indi- 
cated a rare kind of unselfish service to 
his State and to his country. 

The fact that he is a distinguished 
member of the American, Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, District of Columbia, and. Federal 
Bar Associations; past president of the 
Federal Bar Association, member of its 
national council and the executive com- 
mittee; member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Washington Foreign Law 
Society, and a member of the. Judicial 
Conference of the District of Columbia 
Circuit would seem to confirm the fact 
that he is respected and appreciated by 
those with whom he works and by those 
who know of his great ability and dis- 
tinguished service to his country. 

Whitney Gillilland’s record as Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of Agriculture and 
as Chairman of the Foreign Claims Set- 
tlement Commission is well known to 
the Congress. 

Senator HICKENLOOoPER said of his serv- 
ice on the War Claims Commission, I 
quote: 

I think you will find that Members of this 
Congress on both sides of the political aisle 
will speak in the highest terms of his han- 
dling of matters before that Commission 
and his judgment and his ability, his fair- 
ness, and his impartiality. 


JOHN W. McCormack, majority leader 
of the House, had this to say with re- 
spect to Whitney Gillilland’s service on 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commis- 
sion, I quote: 

I found Judge Gillilland to be one of the 
finest public officials IT have ever met. His 
judicial outlook and his fairness made a 
notable impression upon me. Under his 
leadership as Chairman of the above Com- 
mission, the Commission conducted itself on 
the highest judicial level humanly possible. 
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At the time of Whitney Gillilland’s 
appearance before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce for Sen- 
ate confirmation as a member of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, JoHnn W. Mc- 
Cormack had this to say, I quote: 

It is a pleasure for me to convey to you 
and the members of your committee the 
very high regard that I have for Judge Gil- 
liland. I consider him to be a gentleman 
and public official who is honorable and 
trustworthy in every respect. I have every 
confidence in conveying to you and to the 
members of your committee, the opinion, 
that if confirmed, which I respectfully and 
strongly urge, Judge Gillilland, as a member 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, will continue 
to render the same high character of public 
service as he rendered while Chairman of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 


Senator Thomas E. Martin’s opinion 
cf Mr. Gilliland was stated as follows, I 
quote: 

I consider Whitney Gillilland one of the 
best qualified men of my entire acquaint- 
ance. His experiences as a judge in the 
Iowa State courts and his long experience in 
government, most recently as head of the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Administration, 
make him very highly qualified for this ap- 
pointment (Civil Aeronautics Board). 


There is very little that I can add to 
the highly laudatory opinions of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues except to state 
that from personal knowledge it is my 
considered opinion that Whitney Gillil- 
land is one of the finest public officials I 
have ever met. His record has been out- 
standing as a county attorney, as a dis- 
trict judge, as the Chairman of the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission, and 
and as a member and Chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. I am highly 
impressed by his capacity for work, his 
integrity and courage, and above all his 
outstanding judicial ability which he 
possesses to an unusual degree. 

I have learned from his associates in 
the Department of Agriculture, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, that Whitney 
Gillilland has shown the highest degree 
of diligence, a most consistent personal 
application to the judicial process and 
has at all times given extreme care and 
objective consideration to all matters 
that have come before him in his official 
capacities. 

In conclusion, I can only state that 
Whitney Gilliland has my unqualified 
endorsement as a faithful and judicious 
public official, and that his life, his 
public service, and his sense of dedica- 
tion to the great ideals we are pleased 
to call American should receive applause 
rather than unfair and unwarranted 
charges that are implied when he is 
referred to as a broken down politician. 

I hope I have, in these brief moments, 
appropriately and adequately set the rec- 
ord straight and I invite every Member 
of the House to do what a great Demo- 
erat once admonished us all to do and 
that is “‘to take a look at the record.” 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
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lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mrs. Kee, for 30 minutes, today, to 
revise and extend her remarks, and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. SprinGer, for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Hautpern (at the request of Mrs. 
Wets), for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Curtis of Missouri (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. Wets), for 10 minutes, 
today. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. LESINSsK! and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Fioop and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. WeIs) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Kearns in four instances. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Frinnecan) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Situ of Virginia. 

Mr. FocGarty. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mr. ANFUSO. 

Mr. Mack. 

Mr. BoyKIN. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 7030. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S.118. An act for the relief of Helen Irma 
Imhoof; 

S. 126. An act for the relief of Edward W. 
Scott ITI; 

§. 188. An act for the relief of Mico Delic; 

S.177. An act for the relief of Hadji 
Benlevi; 

S. 217. An act for the relief of Alessandro 
Gellhorn; 

S. 285. An act for the relief of Alpo Frans- 
sila Crane; 

S. 292. An act for the relief of Mah Jew 
Ngee (also known as Peter Jew Mah); 

S.330. An act for the relief of Harry N. 
Kouniakis; 

S.417. An act for the relief of Haruo T. 
Hendricks; 

S. 532. An act for the relief of Stanley Bul- 
ski (Zdzislaw Rekosz) ; 

S. 545. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clifford; 

S. 5565. An act for the relief of Nicolaos A. 
Papadimitriou; 

8. 663. An act for the relief of Andreas Ra- 
kintozis (also known as Andreas Rakintzis 
or Rakajes) ; 

S. 894. An act for the relief of Capt. Ernest 
Mountain; and 

S. 1097. An act for the relief of A. E. Wa- 
terstradt. 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 17, present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H.R. 1320. An act for the relief of Edward 
P. Wall; 

H.R. 1329. An act for the relief of Kim 
Hyoung Geun; 

H.R. 1351. An act for the relief of Danica 
Dopudja; 

H.R. 1366. An act for the relief of Hans 
E. T. Hansen; 

H.R. 1368. An act for the relief of Maurice 
Devlin; 

H.R. 1397. An act for the relief of Arthur 
B. Tindell; 

H.R. 1424. An act for the relief of Benja- 
min E. Campbell; 

H.R. 1447. An act for the relief of Wlady- 
slaw Figura; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mario 
Manna; 

H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Erwin 
P. Milspaugh; 

H.R. 1896. An act for the relief of the Mar- 
itime Museum Association of San Diego; 

H.R. 2138. An act for the relief of Ray- 
mond G. Greenhalgh; 

H.R. 2188. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Matthew A. Wojdak, U.S. Navy (retired); 

H.R. 2331. An act for the relief of Peggy 
Loene Morrison; 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Terata 
Kiyoshi Johnston; 

H.R. 3498. An act for the relief of William 
Joseph Vincent; and 

H.R. 3842. An act for the relief of James 
Delbert Hodges. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FINNEGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 2 o’clock and 8 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, May 22, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


922. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 55th quarterly re- 
port covering the first quarter 1961, pursu- 
ant to the Export Control Act of 1949; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

923. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting the 
report on a review of certain operations of 
the Federal-aid highway program of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce, in the States of New Mexico and 
Wyoming; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

924. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on review of selected operations of 
the Department of Highways and Traffic, 
District of Columbia Government; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

925. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to amend 
the act of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1030, 
1039) in order to increase the periods for 
which agreements for the operation of cer- 
tain concessions may be granted at the 
Washington National Airport, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
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926. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, relative to a pro- 
posal to amend rule 14 in docket 11221, and 
stating that the Board has also adopted vari- 
ous clarifying amendments to part 300 of its 
“Principles of Practice’; to’ the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

927. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
Commerce, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to extend the pro- 
visions of title XIII of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, relating to war risk insurance; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

928. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to provide for recogni- 
tion of the centennial of the establishment 
of the Department of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

929. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to simplify the ad- 
measurement of small vessels, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of. 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calender, as follows: 


Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 299. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 6874, a bill to authorize 
appropriations to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration for salaries’ and 
expenses, research: and development, con- 
struction of facilities, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 404). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 300. Resolution for con- 
sideration of S. 1852, a bill to authorize ap- 
propriations for aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
405). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. TRIMBLE: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 301. Resolution for con- 
sideration of H.R. 1986, a bill to repeal the 
provisions of section 5 of the act of July 28, 
1916, as amended, relating to the furnishing 
of information to the Postmaster General 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
respect to revenue received by railroads from 
express companies for the transportation of 
express matter; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 406). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R, 2750. A bill to provide for the relief of 
certain enlisted members of the Air Force: 
without amendment (Rept. No. 418). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calender, as follows: 


Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 215. An act for the relief of Ennis Craft 
McLaren; without amendment (Rept. No. 
407). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 949. An act for the relief of John G. 
Tiedemann; without amendment (Rept. No. 
408). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 
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Mr. LIBONATI: Committee on -the Judi- 
ciary. (H.R. 1891. A bill for the. relief of 
Eng.ic. William J. Stevens; with amendment 
(Rept, No. 409). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER; Committee on, the Judiciary. 
H.R, 2973,; A bill for the relief of Anthony 
Robert Lowry (Antonio Piantadosi);. with 
amendment (Rept. No. 410). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole, House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3101. A bill for the relief of David Riley, 
lieutenant colonel, U.S. Marine Corps; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 411). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4557. A. bill for the relief of Manuel 
Martinez-Lopez; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 412). . Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee. on, the. Judiciary. 

-R,.4565. A. bill for the relief of Nora. M. 
Hammond; without amendment (Rept. No. 
413). Referred to the Committee of. the 
Whole House. 

_ Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4639. A bill for the relief of Rear Adm. 
Carl, H. Cotter; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 414). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6452...A bill for the relief of Nissim S. 
Tawil, Esther Tawil (nee Goldman), Solomn 
Tawil, Isaac Tawil, Kathy Tawil, Jacqueline 
Tawil, and Sarina Goldman; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 415). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LINDSAY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 6463-~A Dill for the relief of Earl 
Gupton; with amendment (Rept. No. 416). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6767. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 
Stype; withamendment (Rept. No. 417). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause of rule XXII, public’ 


bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7170. A bill to protect the rights and 
interests of U.S. citizens by providing cer- 
tain restrictions with respect to the broad- 
casting of foreign-made and controlled pro- 
grams; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

H.R. 7171. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 7172. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Panama Canal Construction Service An- 
nuity Act of May 29, 1944, to certain individ- 
uals; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 7173. A, bill to change the name of 
Little Pass to Clearwater Pass, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 7174. A bill to provide for the credit- 
ing for civil service retirement purposes of 
certain service rendered by civilian em- 
ployees of nonappropriated fund instru- 
mentalities of the Armed Forces; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 7175. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 6, 1958, relating to expansion. of 
teaching in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children so as to make it applicable 
to the other areas of exceptionality, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 
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By Mr. GRANT: . 

H.R. 7176. A bill to provide for. a national 
hog cholera eradication. program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R..7177, A bill to, provide for a national 
hog cholera eradication .program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mrs..GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 7178. A bill to provide Federal as- 
sistance for projects which will evaluate and 
demonstrate techniques and practices lead- 
ing to a solution of the Nation’s. problems 
relating to the prevention and control of 
juvenile delinquency and youth offenses 
and to provide training of personnel for 
work in these fields, and for other p 
to the Committee on Education, and Labor. 

By Mr. HARRISON of .Wyoming: 

H.&, 7179. A bill to authorize the Adimin- 
istrator of General Services to convey cer- 
tain lands in the State of Wyoming to the 
city of Cheyenne,.Wyo.; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

‘By Mr. HOLTZMAN: 

H.R. 7180. A bill granting exemption. from 
income tax in the case of retirement annui- 
ties and pensions; tothe Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 7181. A, bill, to increase the personal 
income tax exemptions of a taxpayer, (in- 
cluding the exemption for a spouse, the, ex- 
emption for a dependent, and the additional 
exemption for old age or blindness) from 
$600. to $1,000; to, the Committee.on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

H.R. 7182. A bill relating to the applica- 
tion of the terms “gross income from min- 
ing” and “ordinary treatment processes 
normally applied by mine owners and oper- 
ators in order to obtain the commorcially 
marketable mineral product or products” to 
certain clays and shale for taxable years be- 
ginning before, December 14, 1959; to. the 
Committee on Ways and Means. ) 

By Mr, JOELSON: 

H.R.-7183.- A’ bill to amend paragraph (1) 
of section 22 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. so as to authorize certain common car- 
riers to furnish transportation to students 
at reduced rates; to the Committee on Eater- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7184. A bill to amend title 39 HH the 
United States Code’ to permit airmail let- 
ters to be sent free. of postage by members 
of the Armed Forces. of the United States 
on active duty outside the’ United States; to 
the Committee on Post Office and pvp Serv- 


ice. <i 
By Mi. KEARNS: 

H.R. 7185. A’ bill to provide for an in- 
vestigation and study of means of making 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way available for navigation during the en- 
tire year; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. LANE: . 

H.R. 7186. A bill. to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between certain 
domestic industries and foreign industries 
with respect to the level of wages and the 
working conditions in the production: of 
articles imported into the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 7187. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 7188. A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance to cer- 
tain States having limited financial resources 
to be used for constructing school facilities; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7189. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the compact or agreement 
between the States of North Dakota and 
Minnesota with respect to the boundary 
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between such States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
, By Mr. MACK: 

H.R.7190. A bill to establish a Wabash 
Basin In Water Resources Commis- 
sion; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 7191. A bill to strengthen the Federal 
Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 7192. A bill to strengthen the Federal 
Firearms Act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R.7193. A bill to amend section 2 of 
the Automobile Information Disclosure Act 
so’as to include the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands within 
the provisions of such act; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 
’ H.R. 7194. A-bill to increase the appropri- 
ation authorization for the completion of 
the construction of the irrigation and power 
systems of the Flathead Indian irrigation 
project, Montana; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H.R. 7195. A bill to add certain lands to 
the Wasatch National Forest, Utah, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture 


By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R.7196. A bill to provide additional 
funds for education in the several States 
without Federal direction, control, or inter- 
ference; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

HR.7197. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the tax 
on admissions shall not apply in the case of 
plays, operas, concerts, ballets, or other live 
dramatic or musical performances; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H-R. 7198.A bill to provide for the District 
of Columbia an appointed Governor, Secre- 
tary, Legislative Counsel, an elected House of 
Delegates and nonvoting Delegate to the 
House of Representatives, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H.J. Res. 429. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.J. Res. 430. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H. Res. 302. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 1 transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on April 27, 1961; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H. Res. 303. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on April 27, 1961; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

H. Res. 304. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 3 transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on May 3, 1961; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

H. Res. 305. Resolution disapproving Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 4 transmitted to Con- 
gress by the’ President on May 9, 1961; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Hawaii, 
memorializing the President and the Con- 
gress of the United States relative to re- 
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questing passage of H.R. 1797 and S. 772, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 7199. A bill for the relief of Howard 
G. Groth; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 7200. A bill for the relief of Michael- 
angelo Granato; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Wyoming: 

H.R. 7201. A bill to provide a pilot plant 
for the development of the human and nat- 
ural resources of Indian reservations by pro- 
viding an incentive to stimulate such devel- 
opment; to the Committee on Ways. and 
Means. 

By Mr.. KEARNS: 

H.R. 7202 A bill for the relief of Rogers 
Brothers Corp.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R_-7203. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Cracchiolo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 7204. A bill for the relief of Angelos 

Spanos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 7205. A bill for the relief of Benarsi 
D. Parashar; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 7206. A bill for the relief of Shmuel 

Pantol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WILSON of California; 

H.R. 7207. A bill for the relief. of Leon 

Llanos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Import Competition and American 
Business 
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HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had made a major study of the effects of 
imports and exports on employment. of 
American workers, I have submitted it 
to the Subcommittee on the Impact of 
Imports and Exports on American Em- 
ployment of the House Education and 
Labor Committee. 

I am ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, 
Congressman JOHN H. DENT, considered 
this study so important that he has made 
copies of the study available to each 
member of the subcommittee which he 
heads. 

It is being used as the basic tract of 
the subcommittee at this point in its own 
work. 

The study was made by Dr. Howard 
Piquet, senior specialist in international 
economics of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. 


Dr. Piquet is well-known, and is highly 
thought of by Members of the Congress. 
I include as part of my remarks an 
excerpt from this study: 
Import COMPETITION AND SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Dr. Howard S. Piquet) 


There is no question about the potential 
advantages of free trade from the point of 
view of “pure economics.” If trade were 
free everywhere and if each country were 
to specialize in producing the goods in which 
it has the greatest comparative advantage, 
relative to other countries, productivity 
everywhere would be greater and economic 
resources would be utilized more effectively 
than they now are. 

If all the goods that can be produced in 
a country are listed in order of descending 
comparative advantage the products heading 
the list in each instance would be those that 
are exported. These are the products that 
can be produced most efficiently relative to 
other countries. In the United States, where 
land and other natural resources are rela- 
tively abundant but where labor, normally, 
is relatively scarce, the list would be headed 
by such mass-produced goods as office ma- 
chinery, many kinds of industrial equipment, 
certain types of electrical machinery, road- 
building and other construction equipment, 
automobiles, and agricultural machinery. 

At the lower end of the list would be a 
relatively small number of products requir- 
ing considerable labor to produce, such as: 
china tableware, hand-blown glassware, cer- 
tain electronic products, and hardwood ply- 
wood. Somewhere between the two extremes 
would be goods in the production of which 


comparative advantage is less clear, such as 
certain wood and paper products. 

The advantage of the United States lies 
largely in the production of goods that can 
be produced in quantity by automatic, or 
near-automatic, machinery. Such goods are 
produced under the principle of decreasing 
unit cost and require large fixed overhead. 
These are the industries in which large size 
is an advantage. 

The lines of production in which the 
United States is at a comparative disadvan- 
tage are those usually characterized as small 
business, many of which involve a high pro- 
portion of labor cost. These are the indus- 
tries that are most hard pressed by import 
competition. 

Around the turn of the 20th century Mr. 
H. O. Havemeyer, the sugar magnate, said: 
“The tariff is the. mother of the trusts.” 
Whether or not the tariff then facilitated 
monopoly, it certainly is not an important 
factor in this respect today. At the present 
time most large businesses, such as petroleum 
and steel, are liberal trade minded. Their 
operations are worldwide and they oppose 
interference by government. The tariff has 
become more significant as an instrument 
for protecting small business. 

There can be little doubt that, if the 
United States were to adopt a thorough-going 
policy of free trade, a number of small busi- 
nesses would be hard hit. Certain marginal 
firms, and in some cases entire industries, 
would not be able to withstand the result- 
ing low-cost foreign competition. This is 
one of the troublesome facts that must be 
faced regardless of one’s theoretical convic- 
tions regarding the desirability of freer inter- 
national trade conducted along multilateral 
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lines. Removal of tariff protection and the 

consequent stimulation of imports would 

have the effect of accelerating the concen- 

tration of industrial power in the United 

States. 

INDUSTRIES THAT HAVE APPLIED FOR RELIEF 
UNDER THE ESCAPE CLAUSE 


Congress has provided machinery for af- 
fording relief to industries that have been 
seriously injured by, or that are threatened 
by serious injury from, increased import 
competition resulting from concessions made 
in trade agreements with other countries. 
It seems reasonable to assume that indus- 
tries that have not appealed to the Tariff 
Commission for relief under this provision 
of law, or that have failed to supply the 
Tariff Commission with data adequate to 
énable them to reach a decision as to the 
existence of injury, are not suffering serious 
injury from import competition. 

Even a cursory examination of the list of 
industries that have applied for relief un- 
der the escape clause (sec. 7 of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act. of 1951, as 
amended) discloses that few, if any, of them 
could be regarded as big business. Typi- 


TABLE 1.—JIndustries which have been found by the U.S. Tariff Commission to be 


Number 
Industry of Year 
workers 
Hard-fiber cords and twines__-___-- @) 1929 
Binding and baler twinc------~--- () 1959 
Cotton typewriter ribbon... .-....- 2, 720 1949 
FEOIIS BONE ait o- oocie cnaple = séenge (') 1959 
Clinical thermometers. ..........-- 316 | 1949 
Umbrella frames_._.-_...........-- 486} 1958 
Stainless steel table flatware. -__...- 3, 057 1958 
Spring clothespins.............-... 388 | 1959 
Alsike cloverseed........-...-...--- (1) 1955 
Ground-fish fillets._...............- 2,300 | 1956 
BGT MED... cecnonponnedlcd chanptat 1,200 | 1960 
Straight pins_._......-. 2 1955 
Violins and violas__.._. Z.2 30 | 1956 
Toweling of flax... ...........-..-- Oh: dj wdaecs 








1 Not available. 


1 Employment figures not given for hard-fiber cords and twines, binding and baler 
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cal of the products concerning which it is 
complained that imports have been seriously 
injurious are: women’s fur-felt hats and hat 
bodies, garlic, tobacco pipes and_ bowls, 
screen-printed: silk scarves, scissors and 
shears, ground-fish fillets, and bicycles. No- 
where in the list does one find such typi- 
cally large-scale industries as bulk chemi- 
cals, automobiles, heavy iron and steel-mill 
products, office machinery, or agricultural 
implements. 

Since the escape clause was enacted, 69 
industries, or segments of industries, have 
applied for relief from injurious import 
competition. Of these, the Tariff Commis- 
sion found “serious injury” or “threat of 
serious injury” to exist in 25. In 36 indus- 
tries it found no serious injury, or threat of 
serious injury, and in the remaining 8. it 
either terminated the investigation because 
the complaining companies failed to provide 
adequate factual data. or dismissed the in- 
vestigation at the request of the applicants. 

Keeping in mind that each of the really 
large industries in. the United States employs 
a veritable army of workers (the Ford Motor 
Co, employs 160,000; the United States Steel 
Corp., 200,000; and General Motors, .55,000) 


under the escape clause 
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it is evident that .the industries that have 
appealed for relief from import competition 
under the escape clause; for the most part, 
are the smaller industries of the country. 
None of them is in the big business cate- 
gory. Even in those cases where the num- 
ber of employees in the industry as a whole 
is sizable (such as lead and zinc, ‘watches, 
women’s fur-felt hats and stainless steel 
table flatware) the industry consists of a 
large number of units no one of which can 
be characterized as big business. 

Table 1f lists the industries that either 
have been seriously injured, or threatened 


of the Tariff Commission.. 
25 industries listed employed slightly more 
than 65,000 workers. It is probable that the 
number of workers employed by all 25 of the 
industries on the list was mot in 

90,000 workers. Although the . 
not all for the same year, ranging as they 
do from 1950 to 1960, there is no reason to 
believe that the figures for any one year 
would be any greater, or that. the-proportion 
of workers in ‘the country as a whole who 
are seriously affected by import competition 
would be any greater. 


“seriously injured” or “threatened by serious injury” 


| Number 
Otber indication of size | Industry of Year Other indjeation ef size 
workers 
Production, 19,000,000 lp Para-aminosalicylic acid _- ___-_._- 63} 1855 
pounds. hited ne Cacia hl 736 | 1955 
Production, 100,000,000 | Lent flints (ferrocerium)__...._.. GF no tna hes ties Only 2 producers, 
pounds. Bieycles and parts_____..-......... 3, 261 1959 
5 producers. Watches: 
2 small companies. PUT cman cavecsive cna 4,012} 1958 
Jeweled _. cine -enisiind 4,107 | 1960 
Scree n-printed silk searves.__._.-- 403 | 1952 
‘Tobacco pipes and bowls_..._.___-- 1,300 | 1952 
Davled igen a8. <dimwaigkss SOPOL @) 1955 { 45,000,000 pounds prodaced 


Approximately 15,000 acres 
of land on 280 farms. 

Crewmen and filleting op- bodies 
erations. 


Only 1. producer; 700,000 |) 


pounds per annum. 


twine, tartaric acid, alsike clover seed, toweling of flax, lighter flints, and dried figs. 


Table 2 lists the industries that have ap- 
pealed for relief under the escape clause but 


whose appeals were rejected by the Tariff 
Commission on the basis that no serious in- 


Lead and zinc..........---- 


Total (for 18 industries pro- 
| viding employment data). 


on 29,700 acres. 


Women’s fur-felt bats and hat 3,817 | . 1950 


Mines, smelters and mills. 





2 65, 469 


Source: Tabulated by the Legislative Reference Service from escape clause reports 
issued by the U.S. Tariff Commission. 


jury, or threat of serious injury, could be 
found. 


TABLE 2.—Industries whose claims of “serious injury’’ or “threat of serious injury’”’ under the escape clause were rejected by the U.S. Tariff 




















Commission 
Number Number 
Industry of Year Other indication of size Industry of Year Other indication of size 
workers workers 
Ultramarine blue. _................ 253 | 1960 Nonwoven wool, felts.............- () 1958 | 11 producers, 
Women’s and children’s leather 3,400 | 1960 | 15 producers. Certain jute fabries..............-.- 203 | 1956 
gloves. Dressed rabbit furs_.............-- 400 | 1955 | 10 producers. 
Ped Brides i 2055202... RUSS 218} 1954 Cotton pillowcases. _.....-.-...--.. 15,444 | 1956 | 17 producers. 
Tymewritess. 6 cis. cess ec ccceseus 13,000 | 1958 Animal glue- -_.. 2,143 | 1953 
Lamb, mutton and sheep.........- 7) 1960 | 272,000 farms on 250,000 of |} Coconuts. ....... () 1954 | Affects Puerto Rico. 
which fewer than 4100 || Ground chicory 35 | 1953 
sheep each. Pregnant mare’s urine (medicinal) -_- (4) 1953 | Output valued at $190,000. 
POON tits ect ccliad 32,000 | 1960 | Mining and beneficiating. Mustard seeds......:....-.-....... @) 1950 | 111 farms, 
Cast-iron fittings for soil pipe... -..- 3,800 | 1959 Chalk wiitine scesi icsg in. eevee Under | 1953 
a Eid 265 | 1959 100 
og MBA a a 388 | 1960 Woodwind musical instruments.__. 1,150 | 1951 
Calf and kip leather. ._............ 3,300 | 1959 Cotton carding machinery. -.._:-. @) 1953 | Increased im a “tempo- 
Handmade blown glassware. -_...- 3,480 | 1957 | 15 plants. rary condition 
IK GUNG. nc tebteiinmaseeninchitewdl 1,424 | 1958 | Full-time workers. Rosaries: 
2,755 | 1958 | Part-time workers. Full time eimeied aS er 75} 1952 
Wilton and brussels carpets and 9,500 | 1959 Part oo & © n Fivecte Rico.....-- 200 | 1952 
rugs. Metal watch bracelets. -......-.... 5,000 | 1952 
Axes and axheads.................- 265 | 1958 Bonito and mae {not in oi]).... () 1950 es valued at $61,- 
Sete s I coat ees iz 300 1988 _ Motorcycles and parts (1) 1951 Producti $9,000,000. 
ardw ale eal Rt as: ; les an me sain on 
Red fescue seed_.............-.-.-- @) 1959 | 34,200 acres. Household china Ghiseur Cw omeaael @) 1950 
NN Se eg @) 1968 | 120 growers (10 principal ————-|-—_— 
ones). Total (for 26 industries se - | 3123, 946 
Barium chloride. _.............-..- 48 | 1958 | Only 2 plants. viding employment data). 
1 Not available. Source: Tabulated by the Legislative Reference Service from eseape clause report 


? Estimated. 


issued by the U.S. Tariff Commission. 


3 Employment figures not given for lamb, mutton, and sheep; red fescue seed; 
farlic; nonwoven wool felts; coconuts; regnant mare’s urine; mustard seeds; eotton- 
carding machinery; bonito and tunafish (not in oil); and motorcycles and parts, 
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The Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mir. Speaker, the im- 
pact of imports and exports on Ameri- 
can employment should be the concern 
of every Member of the Congress. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
excerpt from a recent study of this sub- 
ject by Dr. Howard Piquet of the Library 
of Congress: 

(By Dr. Howard Piquet) 

For.26 of the 36 industries shown in table 
2 employment. amounted to slightly less 
than 124,000. It is probable that employ- 
ment in the 10 industries, for which em- 
ployment data were not provided, would not 
bring the total employment figure to more 
than 170,0002 

Thus, at the outside, the number of 
workers employed by the industries that have 
been injured or are threatened by 
serious injury, or that think they are so 
threatened total not more than 260,000 
workers out of total nat‘onal employment 
of some 68 million workers. 

This is not to say that this many work- 
ers would be displaced even temporarily if 
imports were to increase. It does not even 
mean that the 90,000 workers in the indus- 
tries for which the Tariff Commission made 
a positive finding of serious injury or threat 
of serious injury, would all be displaced by 
imports, even under free trade. The usual 
pattern is that where injury results from 
import competition only certain companies 
are affected. One of the major conclusions 
that can be reached from the many cost 
studies made through the years by the Tariff 
Commission is that unit costs of production 
vary widely among producers within any 
given industry. Usually the costs of the 
marginal, or highest cost, producers are con- 
siderably higher than the average costs for 
the industry as a whole. 


ESTIMATED DISPLACEMENT OF WORKERS BY 
IMPORT COMPETITION 


Estimates made within the past 8 years of 
the immediate displacement effects of the 
increased imports that would result from 
across-the-board suspension of U.S. tariffs 
are in line with the figures just presented. 

At the request of the Commission on For- 
eign Economic Policy (Randall Commission) 
in 1954 the Bureau of Labor Statistics esti- 
mated the number of workers who would be 
displaced by imports under such an assump- 
tion. It used its own data on interindustry 
relationships to analyze the employment 
implications of the probable increases in im- 
ports that would result from temporary over- 
all tariff suspension® The estimates repre- 
sent only the number of workers producing 
the equivalent of the estimated increused 





1 The industries whose requests for action 
under the escape clause were terminated be- 
cause they failed to supply adequate data 
to the Tariff Commission, or whose appeals 
were dismissed at their own request, were: 
Woodscrews, cotton blouses, cotton ging- 
hams, broadwoven silk fabrics, fine-meshed 
wire cloth, nails, Toyo cloth caps, and wom- 
en’s leather handbags. The number of work- 
ers employed in these industries is not avail- 
able. 

? Piquet, H. S., “Aid, Trade and the Tariff,” 
T. Y. Crowell Co., New York, 1953. 
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imports. They take no account of the prob- 
able increases in U.S. consumption after 
tariff suspension, of new developments in 
US. products or production techniques, or 
of the ‘capacity of companies concerned to 
shift to other lines of production. They also 
take no account of the rise in employment 
that would be required to handle the in- 
creased imports into the United States or of 
the increased exports that would result from 
the larger imports. 

It had been estimated, on the basis of eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in 1951 and on 
the further assumption that these economic 
conditions would continue to prevail for at 
least 3 to 5 years, that temporary tariff sus- 
pension by the United States would result in 
increased imports of between $800 million 
and $1.8 billion per year. Of these increased 
imports, from $420 to $900 million would 
have an immediate displacement effect ‘on 
domestic producers in the United States. 

Using its interindustry relationship tables, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimated 
that the displacement of domestic pro- 
duction by increased imports would affect 
between 96,000 and 203,000 workers (on 
60,000 to 128,000 workers the displacement 
effect would be direct and on 37,000 to 75,000 
the effect would be indirect) . 

The individual industries in which there 
would be appreciable displacement of work- 
ers, according to the study cited, are shown 
in table 3. It will be observed that none 
of them could properly be characterized as 
big business. The conclusion seems clear 
that the tariff has the effect of maintaining 
in business a number of small industries 
that otherwise, either in whole or in part, 
would be forced to adjust to other lines of 
production. It appears, furthermore, that 
the number of workers who are protected in 
their existing jobs by the tariff is somewhere 
between 96,000 and 260,000. 


TaBLe 3.—Industries in which there would 
be appreciable displacement of workers in 
eke eer of ‘waereanes smports a 


Duty in | Domestic 
1951 (ad | produc- 








Industry valorem | tion in 
uiva- 1951 
nt) 
Pet Thous 
Knives with folding blades_- 33-184 $18, 000 
Seissors and shears._.............- 41-84 500 
Leather handbags__............... 14-25 75, 000 
ED SO ncn ditaweneviceseoass 1,000 
Es nckitencntiunsnapands 75, 000 
Bicycles an a STL Ss le. 58 11-15 63, 400 
Musical instruments... ..........- 175, 000 
—— linen hnndicerchiiets 49 8, 500 
a aces at aii 5-74 45, 000 
Sertenoraal chinaware: table 
pee ee 32-66 120, 000 
Coarse linen fabrics._............. 40 3,000 
Hemmed linen handkerchiefs - -... 26 7,000 
Hand-blown glassware . . vibe 39 31, 400 
Lovers lace.............- 32-65 30, 000 
Axminster rugs................... 45, 000 
Dental and cangieal needles__.... 18-40 1,000 
Wool wearing apparel (knit or 
ONO . See ULL. 5.25... 24-41 200, 000 
Rayon staple fiber. ............-.. 17 150, 000 
Pe ne datisk bie de cddbew 10 9, 083 
Olay floor and wall tile...........- 26-41 71, 300 
Woolens and worsteds___........- 33 | 1,085, 000 
Crude barytes. -............--.... 35 7, 828 
SE ied ohbiicnndiniocts 15 260, 000 
Cigar filler tobaceo................ 13-18 85, 000 
ble nuts, domestic t, (al- 
monds, walnuts, filberts) _. 35 52, 200 
= er bulbs................ 7 re) 
ae 6 |’ 68.000 
re} pineapples--_.........-..- , 
= or — miles od hiieiheenescnent 9 56, 284 
Wash. 2s ... 10 10, 000 


i Denton Piquet, H.8., “Aid, Trade and the Tariff,” 
T. Y. Crowell , New York, 1953, on the basis of con- 
ditions prevailing | in 1951, 

2 Not available. 


SMALL BUSINESS ALSO BENEFITS FROM "MPORTS 
AND EXPORTS 


It does not follow from the fact that small 
business, rather than big business, is the 
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principal beneficiary of tariff protection that 
all small businesses stand to gain from the 
restriction of imports. 

In recent hearings before a subcommittee 
of the Select Committee on Small Business of 
the U.S. Senate,? Mr. Donald A. Hipkins, 
Deputy Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration, testified as follows: ‘ 

“Turning now from the effects of foreign 
imports on manufacturers, let us consider its 
effects on distributors of consumer goods. 
Approximately two-thirds of the small busi- 
nesses in this country are engaged in this 
activity, mostly at the retail level. Some of 
those establishments, such as franchised 
dealers in automobiles and other high-priced 
durables, have close ties with one or a few 
manufacturers and are, consequently, sensi- 
tive to foreign competition, However, a ma- 
jority of small retailers are less. vulnerable, 
because they handle a wider variety of prod- 
ucts. Obviously, the more items a distributor 
carries in stock, the less dependent he is upon 
any one of them. To take the simplest case, 
a proprietor of a drugstore who encounters 
difficulty in moving a domestic product at a 
profit, because competitors are underselling 
him with similar merchandise of foreign 
origin, is not confronted with a new or spe- 
cial problem: Losses on individual items, 
whatever their causes, are a normal feature 
of his operations. Without material injury 
to his business, he will discontinue the prod- 
uct and, if possible, replace it with the im- 
port. For these reasons, I believe that most 
small outlets are not endangered by foreign 
competition. 

“To a large extent, imports, far from being 
injurious, are beneficial to small distributors. 
It is a hard fact that many foreign products, 
though priced well below their domestic 
counterparts, are of equal or superior quality. 
They often are fast-moving items which offer 
rich opportunities to discerning and ener- 
getic retailers. I have no doubt that such 
merchandise has contributed substantially to 
the success of a multitude of small stores. 

“Another important factor to be considered 
in appraising the effects of imports is that in 
many industries, perhaps in too many, man- 
ufacturers favor large distributors to the 
detriment of the small. 

“Chain organizations, mail order houses, 
and department stores are given volume dis- 
counts, advertising allowances, and other 
forms of price reduction which increase their 
natural advantage over small stores. Such 
big outlets can resell at prices substantially 
below the levels small dealers are required to 
maintain in order to show a profit. 

“Needless to say, small concerns who are 
being squeezed out of the business of dis- 
tributing domestic products will seize the 
opportunity to handle competitive imports. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find such 
distributors resisting the efforts of their sup- 
pliers to impose or increase trade barriers. 

“The effect, adverse or otherwise, on our 
domestic economy of imported foreign 
products is, of course, only one facet of a 
larger problem. Our domestic economy as 
we know it could not long survive without 
foreign trade, both imports and exports. 

“I am told that of our workers every 10th 
is paid from export sales and every 4th 
is dependent on imported raw materials. 
Our country needs expanding new material 
imports to support our growth; and this 
need, in turn, makes necessary a balancing 
and offsetting export trade to pay for our 
imports. This is an inescapable fact of 
economic life.” 





%Impact of Imports on American Small 
Business, hearing before a subcommittee 
of the Select Committee on Small Business, 
US. Senate, 86th Congress, 2d session, 
June 16, 1960, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C, 

4 Ibid., pp. 212-2138. 
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Testimony was also given by a private 
Washington attorney * showing how imports 
are of great importance to the plywood, 
hard board, almond, mutton, and shrimp in- 
dustries. 

Furthermore, many small businesses have 
a vital interest in exports, as was pointed 
out in testimony by former Secretary of 
Commerce Frederick H. Mueller. He stated 
that many small business firms are selling 
abroad and that many more coulddo so. He 
cited a small firm in Missouri with only 
eight employees that has been prospering 
from exports. It manufactures automotive 
chemical tuneup oil and has been exporting 
lubricants for 8 years. Exports comprise 
over 50 percent of all its shipments, includ- 
ing 8 to 10 shipments monthly to South 
America and 51 shipments, each, to Vene- 
zuela and Canada. He also cited a small 
company in Oregon which manufactures 
front-end loaders and whose foreign sales 
have increased more than 30 percent in each 
of the past 3 years. 

Although no statistics are available show- 
ing the importance of exports to small busi- 
ness, as such, there can be no doubt that it 
is considerable. Some years ago the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics published figures show- 
ing the private employment of wage earn- 
ers and salaried workers attributed to ex- 
ports from the United States in 1947. At 
that time 6.8 percent of all employees in 
nonagricultural industries were dependent 
on exports for their jobs. 





The Case for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress must actively concern itself with 
the urgent problems of the impact of 
imports and exports on small business. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
excerpt from a recent study of this 
subject by Dr. Howard Piquet, senior 
specialist in international economics of 
the Library of Congress. 


THE CASE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
(By Dr. Howard Piquet) 


The organization of a number of smaller 
industries into vociferous pressure groups 
probably has done more harm than good 
to their cause. Often the spurious argu- 
ments that professional lobbyists use to 
present the case for their clients have tended 
to obscure the legitimate arguments that 
could be used. 

Equalization of costs of production here 
and abroad, for example, for which the lob- 
byists argue eloquently would stifle all trade 
and would be antithetical to the national 
interest of the United States. That unit 
costs abroad frequently are considerably 
lower than unit costs in the United States 
is a fact but it does not lead necessarily to 
the conclusion that all competitive imports 
should be excluded. 

Most of the arguments that give weight 
to the complaints of small business against 
import competition are not in the area of 
economics. From the point of view of eco- 
nomic efficiency alone, small businesses that 
cannot compete successfully against foreign 
competition should be allowed to die. But, 





*Branhard, William J., op. cit., pp. 91-95. 
* Ibid., pp. 201-204. 
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is this what the United States wants to do? 
Are the American people interested only in 
economic efficiency? Do they place eco- 
nomic efficiency ahead of all ether con- 
siderations? 

Here is where our way of life differs 
markedly from the way of life in countries 
that are dominated by totalitarian dicta- 
torship. In the Soviet Union and in Red 
China the overriding objective is the pro- 
duction of capital goods. Human freedom 
and individual rights are secondary, or 
considered not at all. 

We in the United States have a different 
philosophy. We fought our Revolution some 
180 years ago because we were opposed to 
dictatorial oppression. Individual liberty 
always has been our watchword. No matter 
how much importance we may appear to 
place on economic efficiency it is always, and 
everywhere, subordinate to respect for hu- 
man rights and the dignity of the individual. 
Ours is a government of law, not of men. 
We refuse to place dictatorial powers in the 
hands of anyone, even in the economic field. 
To our way of thinking, man is not merely 
a function in a mathematical formula as 
many modern economists make him appear. 

The heart of the problem of small business 
in all of its ramifications, including import 
competition, is the basic question: Do we 
want to preserve small enterprise, as such, 
because of its beneficial values to American 
civilization? Economic efficiency is only one 
aspect of the problem. Some of our most 
brilliant thinkers, such as the late Justice 
Louis Brandeis, have questioned the desira- 
bility of bigness in both government and 
business. The impersonality of the super 
giant store in contrast to the friendliness of 
small neighborhood shops is not a matter of 
brute economic efficiency. It has an impor- 
tant bearing to our way of life. There are 
many Americans who believe that the small 
neighborhood store and the small business 
enterprise have virtues that are so important 
that they should not be allowed to be 
trampled under the onward sweep of big- 
ness. The preservation of small business 
enterprise may be poor economics but it may 
be good sociology and an important force for 
preserving democracy. 

The opportunity for a person to enjoy the 
fruits of his own labor, imagination and in- 
genuity is something that we Americans 
ought to want to preserve. The days of the 
covered wagon had their hardships, but they 
also offered opportunity. A man could feel 
that he was the master of his own destiny 
and king in his own castle. What he pro- 
duced he could keep and what he produced 
depended on his own ability and ambition. 

These are the considerations that facilitate 
the existence of an all-important middle 
class. Nations have perished when their 
middle classes have disappeared. The op- 
portunity for a person to own his own busi- 
ness is important from the point of view of 
both the science and art of government. 
This is not to say that big business inevi- 
tably Jeads to annihilation of the middle 
class, but it does narrow its opportunities 
considerably. 

There are also cultural considerations that 
should not be overlooked. If our small busi- 
nesses collapse, there collapse with them 
many opportunities for creative production. 
Hand-blown glassware and are cases 
in point. Here, where artistic skills are 

,» we lose something important to 
our civilization when the machines take over. 
Again, perhaps, it is bad economics but it is 
good for our civilization for persons with 
artistic talents to be able to find outlets for 
those talents in their daily work. The ancient 
Romans were genieses at government, but 
the art and culture of ancient Greece con- 
tributed more to subsequent civilization than 
did the arts of Roman conquest and govern- 
mental administration. 
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WHAT IS EFFICIENCY? 


Tt does not follow, however, that imports 
should be excluded for the sake of protecting 
all small business. Some small businesses 
are inefficiently managed and need competi- 
tion—both foreign and domestic—to keep 
them on their toes. Nevertheless, many 
small businesses that are efficiently 
cannot stand up competitively against either 
big business or against import competition 
for reasons beyond their own control. 

The question that confronts us is: “Which 
imports should be encouraged and which 
should be discouraged?” ‘The answer de- 
pends on our conception of the kind of econ- 
omy that we want here in the United States. 
Do we want an economy in which business 
units are becoming ever larger, one in which 
the little fellow cannot stand up competi- 
tively and in which there is decreasing room 
for small enterprise, either old or new? It 
is imperative that the American people de- 
cide the kind of economy that they want and 
then take the necessary steps to bring it into 
being. This could be done, even within the 
framework of present foreign policy, if we 
were to adopt a program of stimulating se- 
lected imports. Such a policy would stimu- 
late the importation of goods that we want, 
while restricting those that we do not want. 
Also, it would emphasize the importance of 
diversification. Instead of encouraging the 
importation of cotton textiles, chinaware, 
and similar goods which compete with the 
weaker segments of the U.S. economy, it 
would encourage imports that compete with 
those American industries that are relatively 
strong, such as automobiles, business ma- 
chines, and agricultural implements. The 
recent spurt in imports of small European 
automobiles did not damage the U.S. auto- 
mobile industry or the U.S. economy as a 
whole. On the contrary, it awakened the 
industry to the fact that Americans were 
becoming tired of being pushed around and 
really wanted smaller, more reasonably 
priced automobiles. 

Before much headway can be made in solv- 
ing the problem of import competition with 
respect to small business, it is necessary to 
distinguish between efficiently operated and 
inefficiently operated en . Although 
it would be incorrect to hold that all smail 
business is inefficiently operated, it is prob- 
ably true that there is a greater proportion 
of inefficient management among small, than 
among large, businesses. 

Yet, it cannot be denied that many of the 
smaller firms that are hardest pressed by 
import competition are exceedingly well 
managed. It is essential that a distinction 
be made between internal managerial ef- 
ficiency and the external suitability of the 
type of operation in question to the Amer- 
ican environment. An example will make 
the distinction clear. 

Some of our china tableware factories in 
the Ohio River Valley are very well managed. 
To the extent that it is feasible to do so, the 
latest mechanical devices have been intro- 
duced. The ent is efficient and the 
products that are turned out, by all the 
managerial yardsticks that can be con- 
ceived of, are produced efficiently. The 
same company—in fact, the entire indus- 
try—operates at a decided disadvantage, 
however, relative to much less efficiently 
managed plants in Japan. Since over three- 
fourths of the cost of producing the prod- 
uct is labor, the superior managerial ef- 
ficiency and man-hour productivity of the 
American concerns are more than counter- 
balanced by the low wages paid in Japan. 
Externally, the industry is ill-adapted to the 
American environment. 

This suitability to environment might 
well be called the external efficiency of an in- 
dustry, as opposed to the internal efficiency 
of its management of men, materials, re- 
sources and production, and sales methods. 
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It would make little sense to protect com- 
panies that are inefficiently managed in- 
ternally. The very essence of our free en- 
terprise system is that the efficient should 
drive the inefficient out of business. To pro- 
hibit imports for the sake of perpetuating 
inefficient management would be incon- 
sistent with this philosophy. 

However, there is something to be said 
for limiting the degree of competition from 
imports that hurt domestic establishments 
that are efficiently managed internally but 
which are at an external disadvantage. Here 
is the area in which consideration needs to 
be given of the extent to which limitations 
should be placed on competitive imports. 
This is particularly the case where it is 
deemed desirable to keep such concerns in 
business in the national interest because of 
considerations of culture, art, special skills, 
economic diversification, and national secu- 
rity. 

The near-insoluble problem is how to es- 
tablish yardsticks for measuring internal 
efficiency. Establishment of boards or com- 
missions to make such determinations would 
smack too much of dictatorial methods. 
Yet, it would be circular reasoning to judge 
efficiency on the basis of profit and loss 
statements, since they reflect both internal 
and external efficiency. 


POSSIBLE APPROACH TO A YARDSTICK OF 
EFFICIENCY 


By the nature of the case there is no ob- 
jective measure of internal, or managerial, 
efficiency. As a substitute for an objective 
yardstick, something along the following 
lines would appear to be equitable and prac- 
ticable. 

1. Instead of concentrating so exclusively 
on solving the problems of an industry that 
is being hard hit by import competition (the 


should be instructed to 
pay greater attention to the range of unit 
costs among the individual firms producing 
a given product. 

2. Establish the principle that a small 
business is one in which no company has 
more than 500 workers. Then reach a deci- 
sion as to whether it is desirable, in the na- 
tional interest (taking into account clearly 
specified noneconomic, as well as economic, 
considerations) to keep the industry in 
business. 

3. If the answer is in the affirmative, es- 
tablish the further principle that domestic 
producers of the product in question are en- 
titled to 50 percent (or some other propor- 
tion) of the domestic market. 

4. It seems reasonable to assume that 
firms persistently producing at unit costs 
substantially lower than the unit costs of 
the marginal producers are internally effi- 
cient. 

5. Impose a tariff equalizing the marginal 
cost of the most efficiently produced half of 
the total domestic output. Equalize this 
marginal cost with the cost of production 
abroad, as indicated by invoice value plus 
transportation. 

6. Invoke as import adjustment assistance 
program along the lines proposed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy (when he was a Senator), 
Senator Harrison WiLLiams and Senator 
Jacos Javits, to assist producers, whose 
costs are so high that they cannot compete 
against 

These “adjustments” bills provide that in 
instances where 


assist producers who are adversely affected 
to adjust to other, more efficient lines of 
. This objective would be accom- 


production, 
plished by special low-interest bearing loans, 
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by retraining for younger workers 
(following the philosophy of the GI bill of 
rights), by accelerating the retirement of 
older workers, by increasing unemployment 
compensation benefits, and by enlarging the 
powers and scope of the US. Employment 
Service. Some of the distressed area pro- 
posals now under consideration make spe- 
cific reference to the problem of displace- 
ment of workers by import competition. 

7. This approach would have the advantage 
of eliminating internally inefficient firms by 
spreading the cost of transferring their labor 
and capital to more efficient lines of produc- 
tion over the entire country, while keeping 
in business establishments that are inter- 
nally efficient (at least according to this 
rough yardstick) but which are at a dis- 
advantage, externally, relative ‘to low-cost 
foreign production. 

8. Although this approach does not pro- 
vide a precise means for measuring internal 
efficiency of production it does provide a 
yardstick that appears to be just and work- 
able. The plan could vary as to detail. In- 
stead of allowing domestic producers one- 
half of the domestic market, it could allow 
them two-thirds, or production up to what 
used to be called (by the late Prof. Frank W. 
Taussig, of Harvard, who was the first Chair- 
man of the U.S. Tariff Commission back in 
1916) the bulk-line cost, or distance O-X in 
the diagram (not printed in Recorp). The 
bulk-line cost is the point beyond which the 
average unit cost of production shoots up- 
ward abruptly. Beyond the bulk-line the 
firms can be said to be marginal. 


CONCLUSION 


Expanding foreign trade—both exports and 
imports—is essential for the welfare of the 
United States in these days of worldwide 
political bipolarity. The least intelligent 
way to solve the present balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit problem of the United States 
would be to curtail imports. International 
trade is so essential to free world solidarity 
that we must do everything in our power to 
enable it to expand. Although the United 
States probably could get along tolerably 
well with far smaller foreign trade than it 
now has, other countries could not. To some 
of them, particularly those specializing in 
the production of a few raw materials, ex- 
ports can mean the difference between eco- 
nomic life and economic death. The self- 
interest of the United States demands that 
we think of the economic strength of our 
friends and neighbors as well as of our own 
national strength. 

With production costs as low as they are 
in certain foreign countries, particularly 
Japan, a highly industrialized country, it 
would not make sense to open our doors 
wide to all imports without taking care of 
the domestic producers who are injured. 
This consideration lies at the very heart of 
the small industry problem. 

The plan outlined in this memorandum 
provides a formula that seems to satisfy the 
requirements of the problem. It would not 
cut off all import competition, but it would 
provide for the transfer by the less-efficiently 
managed U.S. firms of their manpower and 
capital to other, more efficient lines of pro- 
duction. At the same time it would protect 
the more efficiently managed small com- 
panies against displacement by import 
competition. 

No longer can we afford to drift in foreign 
trade policy, proclaiming a liberal, multi- 
lateral foreign trade policy while avoiding all 
serious injury from import competition, re- 
gardless of productive efficiency. We need 
to protect those American producers who are 
seenene efficient, but it would be a dis- 

to perpetuate inefficiency be exclud- 


ine al all competitive imports. 
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Statement on Loan Made by Small Busi- 
ness Administration to CAN-DO of 
Hazleton, Pa. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time I would like to make a formal state- 
ment for the REecorp regarding a $60,000 
loan made by the Small Business Admin- 
istration to Hazleton’s CAN-DO. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT REGARDING HAZLETON LOAN BY 
SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


I am urging my colleagues in the House 
who are interested in industrial expansion in 
their districts, particularly in small towns 
and rural areas, to take a good hard look at 
the provisions of section 502 of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, as amended, 
which is administered by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and which is now per- 
manent legislation. 

A $60,000 loan for a tunnel and conveyor 
has been approved by this Administration 
for Hazleton, Pa., under the provisions of 
this act in participation with the North- 
eastern Bank & Trust Co., Hazleton, Pa. 
This is my district and it is in the heart 
of the anthracite coal region, a truly labor- 
distressed area. 

The Small Business Administration loan 
is going to the Community-Area New Devel- 
opment Organization, Inc, The initials of 
the organization very propérly spell out 
CAN-DO. This development company has 
raised $14 million in capital funds from 
some 4,500 donors in the locality over the 
past 5 years. After CAN-DO had exhausted 
all available local funds for further indus- 
trial projects, it came to me in desperation 
seeking additional funds for the construc- 
tion of the tunnel. I turned to SBA for 
assistance, and within 17 working days after 
an application was filed, a $60,000 loan was 
approved. 

The tunnel and conveyor which CAN-DO 
is constructing with the proceeds of this 
loan will make nine industrial facilities 
CAN-DO has provided for lease or sale to 
business concerns within the Hazleton area. 
This tunnel will be leased to and used by 
General Foam Corp., a company engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of urethane foam 
and foam rubber products. The tunnel will 
connect two buildings located approximately 
250 feet apart and which are owned by 
CAN-DO and leased to General Foam Corp. 
Through the use of a conveyor in the tun- 
nel, the transportation and handling costs of 
materials between the two buildings will be 
greatly reduced from the present costs in- 
curred by transporting materials by truck. 

This loan was approved by SBA as a part 
of its established program to assist in the 
economic development of particular local 
communities by lending to a State or local 
development company which, in turn, pro- 
vides facilities for specific small business 
concerns located in either urban or rural 
areas. It therefore seems particularly ap- 
propriate that the Secretary of Commerce, in 
delegating the authority under the Flood- 
Douglas sponsored Redevelopment Act, 
should delegate the authority to handle all 
commercial and industrial loans to the 
Small Business Administration. SBA already 
has 55 field offices established in key cities 
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throughout the Nation, a staff of technical, 
managerial and production specialists who 
provide services to the small businessman in 
SBA’s various programs. 

Under the Area Redevelopment Act, before 
aid can be granted, financial assistance must 
be unavailable on reasonable terms from 
other sources, including Federal agencies 
such as SBA. 

Accordingly, business concerns will be obli- 
gated to seek assistance from SBA before 
they will be eligible for assistance under 
the Area Redevelopment Act. Thus, SBA 
will have reviewed the concern’s application 
for financial conditions and the availability 
of SBA financing, so that only SBA can effec- 
tuate the lending under section 6 of the Area 
Redevelopment Act without duplicating the 
work of other Federal agencies. As a matter 
of cold fact, section 24 of the Area Redevel- 
opment Act specifically provides that the 
Secretary of Commerce shall use the availa- 
ble services and facilities of other agencies 
and instrumentalities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, so as to avoid duplication of existing 
staffs and activities. I believe the section 
is crystal clear—therefore SBA is now active- 
ly making commercial and industrial loans in 
areas of substantial labor surplus as well as 
those in areas of substantial and persistent 
surplus. They, of course, also make loans 
in areas not classified as distressed areas. 

SBA is approving loans every day to small 
business firms and local and State develop- 
ment companies such as the loan to CAN- 
DO in Hazleton, Pa. They should continue 
to perform this valuable and much needed 
financial assistance under the Area Redevel- 
opment Act. All the Secretary of Commerce 
needs to do is to delegate to SBA the re- 
sponsibility, and I feel certain and confi- 
dent that SBA will do the job with utmost 
dispatch. 





Income Tax Relief 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives two bills which, in my opin- 
ion, will do much to provide some small 
measure of relief to the American tax- 
payer. 

The first bill provides that an exemp- 
tion from income tax in the case of re- 
tirement annuities and pensions, up to 
the amount of $2,500, would be granted. 
This legislation is introduced with the 
thought in mind that our eJjder citizens 
must be given a helping hand in meeting 
the current high cost of living. Many 
of them have been endeavoring to live 
on fixed incomes for a number of years, 
and with the continued upward spiral of 
living costs, this has made their situa- 
tion a desperate one. Many of them 
have been forced to seek work to sup- 
plement their annuities or pensions, and 
with the unemployment situation as 
critical as it has been in the last several 
years, finding a suitable position has not 
always been possible or easy. 

The second bill would increase the 
present personal income tax exemption 
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of a taxpayer from $600 to $1,000, in- 
cluding the exemptions for a spouse, a 
dependent, and for old-age and blind- 
ness. The present $600 exemption is 
absolutely outdated and totally unrealis- 
tic today, having been put into effect a 
number of years ago when living ex- 
penses were considerably lower. 

The tax laws have placed a heavy and 
onerous burden on our taxpayers, par- 
ticularly those in the lower- and middle- 
income brackets, and I believe that a 
liberalization of these laws is long 
overdue. To increase the present ex- 
emptions will place more money in the 
hands of the consumer, and in turn will 
stimulate our economy. 





Flood Damage in the Wabash River Basin 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
° 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr.MACK. Mr. Speaker, floods again 
have washed away tons of topsoil and 
ruined thousands of acres of crops in the 
fertile Wabash River Basin of Illinois 
and Indiana. 

This is almost an annual occurrence 
in the Wabash Valley. Newspaper head- 
lines for the past week have told a 
familiar story of National Guardsmen 
working with local sandbag crews along 
the levees, of families driven from their 
homes and of emergency assistance being 
offered to the stricken areas by the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. 

But helpful as the emergency meas- 
ures are they are mere palliatives. What 
is needed is a coordinated attack on the 
basic problem of harnessing the Wabash 
and its tributary streams. They must be 
converted from a destructive to a con- 
structive force. 

I have, therefore, today reintroduced 
my bill to authorize the establishment of 
a Wabash Interagency Water Resources 
Commission. The commission would 
have the following duties: 

First. To coordinate Federal, State, 
and local plans for development of water 
and related resources in the Wabash 
Basin. 

Second. Prepare and keep up to date a 
comprehensive, integrated, joint plan for 
water and related water resources de- 
velopment. 

Third. Recommended a long-range 
schedule of priorities for the collection 
and analysis of basic data, for investi- 
gation and project planning, and for 
construction of projects. 

Fourth. Foster and undertake studies 
of water resources problems in the basin. 

The Commission would be composed 
of members appointed by the President 
from the various Federal departments or 
agencies having a substantial interest in 
the work to be undertaken and one or 
more members, as the President deems 
appropriate, from each of the States of 
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Tilinois and Indiana, as well as one mem- 
ber from each interstate compact com- 
mission which has jurisdiction over any 
of the waters of the Wabash Basin. The 
President also would appoint the Chair- 
man of the Commission. The Governors 
of the two States would be authorized to 
nominate the members from the States 
of Tllinois and Indiana. 

Comprehensive water resources devel- 
opment plans have been prepared in the 
past for certain areas, including the 
New York-New England region and the 
Arkansas-White-Red River Basin. Such 
plans have been of great value in de- 
veloping projects for construction. 

I am of the opinion that only through 
such an integrated program can we real- 
ize the full potential of the Wabash and 
its tributaries for bringing prosperity to 
this area and enriching the lives of its 
citizens. 





Free Peoples Need T:. “tand Up and Be 
Coumed 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Saturday night in Los Angeles I had the 
honor to speak at the annual banquet of 
the Association of American Editorial 
Cartoonists. I ask unanimous consent 
that a partial text of my remarks at 
that time be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the partial 
text was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


FREE PEOPLES NEED To STAND UP aND BE 
CouNTED 


(Partial text of speech of THomas H. KucHet, 
U.S. Senator from California, before the 
annual banquet of the Association of 
American Editorial Cartoonists, Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Saturday, May 13, 
1961) 

The decade of the 1960’s will present to 
the peoples of the earth unbelievable new 
horizons. Peoples will have traveled to the 
moon and back, and flights to the stars will 
be nearer to reality. From earth satellites, 
global television will reach into the homes 
of every hemisphere. Weather may well be 
subject to the control of man. Unimag- 
inable breakthroughs in our struggle against 
the most dread diseases will have been at- 
tained. Twenty-six million young Ameri- 
cans will have come into our labor force for 
the first time. Our annual gross national 
product will have expanded from $500 bil- 
lion to $750 billion. 

But unsolved problems of supreme im- 
portance remain to plague us. How many 
people live together in a just peace? How 
may the United States best assure her own 
perpetuation? How may the evil dream of 
international communism for world domina- 
tion be dissipated? How may freedom live 
and flourish? 

For America, the quest for answers as- 
sumes a twofold, crucial importance: one, 
because we intend to keep our freedom, and, 
two, because we must, with courage and with 
vigor, and with honor, fulfill our tasks as 
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leader of the cause of human freedom, a 
heavy burden which the exigencies of time 
have thrust upon us. é 

America is a peaceful Nation. Our people 
yearn for a just peace. Our history is free 
from acts of wanton aggression. But there 
is aggression in the world. The assault upon 
the peaceful aims by communism seems to 
be a never-ending one. Meeting that as- 
sault, meeting it successfully, is the basic 
issue of the 1960's. It must be met by the 
free nations of the world, standing side by 
side, gaining strength from their common 
resources, and from their common resolve. 

I believe in the wisdom of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization comment: “The 
fundamental historical fact * * * is that 
the nation state, by itself, and relying ex- 
clusively on national policy and national 
power, is inadequate for progress or even for 
survival in the nuclear age.” 

This protracted, interminable conflict with 
communism can be won only by the free 
world and applying its economic, 
technological, political, and military re- 
sources on a collective and coordinated basis. 
No single state, in the decade of the 1960's, 
can hope to “go it alone,” and still provide 
security for its people. 

We maintain, and shall continue to main- 
tain and strengthen our own American Mili- 
tary Establishment. But we shall also seek 
to continue and to improve our collective 
security systems wherever that is feasible. 

Our.collective security systems came into 
being in the aftermath of World War II 
for the purpose of opposing the spread of 
communism. A few weeks ago, I attended 
ceremonies at the SHAPE headquarters of 
NATO, outside Paris, which commemorated 
the 10th anniversary of the establishment 
of NATO’s defensive shield. I watched with 
pride, as NATO troops in the military uni- 
forms of their several countries, marched 
together, an imposing symbol] of their na- 
tions’ compact to defend collectively the 
security of Western Europe. 

And defend that security, they have. We 
must never forget that since NATO’s crea- 
tion, no free European country has followed 
her unfortunate neighbor down the dark 
Communist drain. 

The world is in trouble and in turmoil. 
In every part of the globe, communism 
probes and penetrates, seeking to find or to 
develop weaknesses by which it may over- 
run and subjugate more peoples and more 
territory. Where it can create and control 
puppets, it does. 

In our own hemisphere, a Communist 
clique, led by the infamous Castro, increases 
its control over Cuba. Freedom in Cuba is 
all gone. Elections are abolished. The 
highest judicial establishment is the firing 
squad. Private property is taken over by 
the Castro forces, 

The strength for these opertaions has 
come from behind the Iron Curtain. Che 
Guevara, Castro’s Minister of Industrializa- 
tion, proudly a $100 million loan 
from Russia, a $70 million loan, interest 
free, from Communist China, and enough 
more from satellites to total, he says, about 
@ quarter of a billion dollars. 

To secure for communism what Lenin 
called the commanding heights, the Soviet 
and her pawns have loaded Castro with as 
much as a hundred thousand tons of mili- 
tary materiel. Castro has paraded over 50 
heavy Soviet J-3 and J-4 tanks, plus lines 
of 55 and 105 millimeter cannon, truck- 
drawn field artillery, mortars, 6-barrel rocket 
launchers, 4-barrel antiaircraft guns, and 
bazookas. He has received an unlimited 
emount of small arms, and ammunition of 
all types. While there is no absolute evi- 
dence of Mig aircraft, there have been re- 
curring reports along these lines. In any 
event, Castro’s airmen are being trained in 
the Soviet bloc. 
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Last July, Khrushchey said: “One should 
not forget that now the United States is 
no longer an unreachable distance from the 
Soviet Union as it was before. Figuratively 
speaking, in case of necessity, Soviet artil- 
lerymen can support the Cuban people with 
their rocket fire if the aggressive forces of 
the Pentagon dare begin their intervention 
against Cuba.” 

Then on April 22, this year, he said: “I am 
stating again that our Government does not 
seek any advantages or privileges in Cuba. 
We do not have any bases in Cuba and 
we do not intend to establish any. And if 
* * * they (American generals and ad- 
mirals) still try to frighten the people by 
fabrications about ‘Soviet bases’ on Cuba, 
this is obviously designed for simpletons.” 

Maybe so, maybe not. One never knows 
what the Soviet leaders really have in mind. 
But the facts, and the implications point 
up the gravest kind of question. How do 
we, the American people, and the American 
Government propose to answer? 

The first obligation of the Government of 
our country is the security of our own 
people. 

In the furtherance of that obligation, we 
have adopted, as one technique, the theory 
of collective security. 

In the Americas, we have no unified sys- 
tem of defense such as NATO affords the 
Atlantic community, although mechanisms 
for coordinating joint hemispheric action do 
exist. Basic to this framework is the Or- 
ganization of American States, agreed upon 
in 1948, designed “to achieve an order of 
peace and justice,” “to provide for action on 
the part of (the member) states in the event 
of aggression,” and finding that “an act of 
aggression against one American state is an 
act of aggression against all the other 
American states.” 

A year earlier, in 1947, the Rio Pact was 
adopted. It holds, in part: “If the inviola- 
bility or the integrity of the territory or the 
sovereignty or political independence of any 
American state should be affected by any 
aggression which is not an armed attack 
or by any extracontinental or interconti- 
nental conflict, or by any other fact or situ- 
ation that might endanger the peace of 
America, the organ of consultation shall 
meet immediately in order to agree on the 
measures which must be taken in case of 
aggression to assist the victim of the aggres- 
sion or, in any case, the measures which 
should be taken for the common defense and 
for the maintenance of the peace and se- 
curity of the continent.”’ 

There is the Declaration of Caracas of 
1954, which finds, in part: “That the domi- 
nance or control of the political institutions 
of any American state by the international 
Communist movement, extending to this 
hemisphere the political system of an extra- 
continental power, would constitute a threat 
to the sovereignty and political independence 
of the American states, endangering the 
peace of America, and would call for a meet- 
ing of consultation to consider the adoption 
of measures in accordance with existing 
treaties.” 

But there is also a basic U.S. hemispheric 
policy first enunciated in 1823. It isa rather 
intriguing fact that in that year, imperial 
Russian outposts were being established 
along our California coast. Russian expan- 
sionism threatened the Americas equally with 
the expansionism of European powers in 
Latin America. How strange this seems to- 
day when Soviet expansionism again 
threatens the New World. 

At any rate, President Monroe laid it on 
the line. We were determined to prevent the 
encroachment of any outside power upon the 
soil of the Western Hemisphere. “We 
should,” he said, “consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and security.” 
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That policy remains, as it should remain, 
America’s policy in the 1960’s as well. 

Last year, in Brazil, President Eisenhower 
reaffirmed the Monroe Doctrine, when he 
said: “I assure you that my Government, 
while honoring its commitments outside this 
hemisphere is in no mood to allow its special 
responsibilities among the American States 
to go by default. Indeed, these commit- 
ments and responsibilities are part and par- 
cel of the same problem—preserving the 
strength and unity of the free world.” 

And on the sieps of the American Capitol, 
as he took his oath of office, President Ken- 
nedy reiterated that policy and reminded the 
world that—‘This peaceful revolution of 
hope cannot become the prey of hostile 
powers. Let our neighbors know that we 
shall join with them to oppose aggression or 
subversion anywhere in the Americas. And 
let every other power know that this hemi- 
sphere intends to remain the master of its 
own house.” 

In my view, the time has now come for 
our friends in this hemisphere to stand up 
and face the need to implement their jointly 
approved resolutions. The State Depart- 
ment accurately describes Castro’s Cuba as 
a member of the Sino-Soviet bloc. Inter- 
national communism is implacably dedi- 
cated to the destruction of free Western 
institutions. 

This is not simply a problem for our be- 
loved Republic. It is the gravest kind of 
issue for all the peoples of the Americas. 
In my view, the members of the OAS should 
stand up and face the responsibilities which 
they assumed in approving the several dec- 
larations to which I have alluded. A meet- 
ing of the representatives of the OAS should 
shortly be convened. The meeting should 
be called by one of our neighbors or by us. 
The agenda for the meeting should be un- 
equivocal. The menace of Castro’s clique to 
the political independence of our hemi- 
sphere should be clearly enunciated. Ar- 
rangements should be agreed upon for col- 
lective defense if an act of aggression were 
to take place against any of us. With equal 
clarity, the members should agree upon 
specific diplomatic and economic measures 
to be undertaken, and undertaken jointly, to 
isolate this Communist pawn. Economic 
sanctions should be jointly invoked. It is 
fantastic, for example, that we, the United 
States, continue to enrich Castro’s regime 
b~ about $5 million per month. We pro- 
hibit Cuban sugar importation but continue 
to receive Cuban molasses, tobacco, fruits, 
and vegetables which totaled $60 million 
last year. Meanwhile, we prohibit our own 
people from exporting goods to Cuba with 
the exception of food, medicine, and medical 
supplies. 

We are playing our part, with our neigh- 
bors, in attacking hunger, poverty, disease 
and despair here in the Americas. We are a 
minority stockholder in the Inter-American 
Bank. Congress is about to approve a $600 
million appropriation for additional assist- 
ance to the Americas. This is a tremendously 
important joint undertaking. But it is not 
all that is required. While we try to take 
care of our own, we shall brook no inter- 
ference from those whose single aim is our 
undoing. And in that resolve, let those who 
spoke with us at Rio, at Bogota, at Caracas, 
and at San Jose, now agree to a common 
course of action which our several statements 
of common principle require. 

I speak tonight as an American Senator 
devoted, like each of you, to the perpetuation 
of the Republic. Our country stands for 
liberty. It is our Nation which must hold 
high the torch of liberty. We dare not shirk 
our responsibilities of leadership. Let those 
who are like-minded repair to our side. Let 
those who, together with us, courageously 
underwrote clear declarations of our joint 
resolve, now stand together before mankind, 
ready, together, to extirpate communism 
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from the New World; ready, together, to 
improve the lot of our peoples, their life, their 
health, their minds, their homes, and their 
welfare, through freedom and not by slavery; 
ready to demonstrate to all our unyielding 
resolve to maintain our freedom. This is a 
time for free peoples to speak up and be 
counted. 

I believe, with Lincoln, that sin by silence, 
when there is a duty to speak, makes cowards 
of men. 





Statement by Hon. John Lesinski, of 
Michigan, on Work of Subcommittee on 
Census and Government Statistics 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp the follow- 
ing text of a broadcast I recently made 
over WJBK-TV, Detroit, Mich., report- 
ing on my activities as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Census and Govern- 
ment Statistics. 

The text follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN LESINSKI OF 
MICHIGAN ON WORK OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CENSUS AND GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 


Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen of 
the WJBK television audience. I am pleased 
to appear before you once again to report 
on my activities in Washington. 

Since everything that Congress does af- 
fects all of you directly or indirectly, I 
thought you would be interested in what I 
have been doing in the 87th Congress as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Census 
and Government Statistics. This commit- 
tee was set up for the first time in the 86th 
Congress and is concerned with matters re- 
lating to our national census programs— 
population, housing, agriculture, manufac- 
turing, business, etc., as well as with the 
statistical programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in general. 

Statistics, as such, is a very dry and un- 
interesting subject to bring up, and al- 
though this activity may appear to be dry 
and uninteresting to some of you, I still find 
that some very interesting and challenging 
subjects come before our group. Just last 
week we held a hearing to review the results 
of the 1960 census with officials of the Census 
Bureau. You may be interested to know 
that the last census cost the taxpayers $128 
million—it employed some 10,000 supervisors 
and over 160,000 enumerators. Right now 
in Washington the final results of the count 
are being processed on giant computers, and 
the census reports are coming out sooner 
than ever before in our history. 

The matter of redistricting of the con- 
gressional districts in Michigan, about 
which I am sure you have read, by the leg- 
islature in Lansing is based upon the 1960 
census figures. 

My subcommittee has released a complete 
report on the 1960 census experience—it is 
free and I would be glad to mail you a copy 


* at your request. 


Now, the census is taken every 10 years 
as our Constitution directs, as you all know, 
but, recently considerable support has ap- 
peared for taking the census more often. 
Our subcommittee is considering a bill which 
would authorize a national census of popu- 
lation and housing in 1965. This proposal is 
strongly backed by State and local govern- 
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ment officials who teli us that this country 
can no longer afford to wait 10 years for 
population and housing figures—city plan- 
ners, school Officials, public health officials, 
housing experts, and business, tell us that 
they must have more frequent population 
and housing figures in order to face up to 
the problems in their communities. More- 
over, every year over $3 billion are allocated 
by the Federal and State governments to 
regional and local communities on a per 
capita basis, using official census figures for 
determining the population base. This 
means that a rapidly growing community 
loses out if its allocation is based on census 
figures of 10 years ago. 

Of course, this is only one of the reasons 
for interest in a census of 1965—there are 
many others, but I cite this one because it 
explains why there is so much grassroots 
support for this new census. In his special 
report on the Union message, President Ken- 
nedy emphasized the need for strong na- 
tional defense, so I hardly need mention that 
if we would have a census of population in 
1965, it would be very valuable for national 
defense planning purposes, particularly as it 
relates to such needs as distribution of popu- 
lation and the number of males available for 
military service. 

Our subcommittee plans to hold hearings 
on this proposal later this year. Since there 
is interest in every part of the country, we 
plan to hold hearings in Washington, D.C., 
and other cities. As a result of the hearings, 
we expect to be able to reach a decision and 
will, of course, report our findings to Con- 
gress for its action. 

If any of my listeners would like to express 
their views on this census proposal, I’d like 
very much to hear from you. 





Speech of Hon. A. Paul Kitchin, of North 
Carolina, Jefferson-Jackson Day Din- 
ner, May 13, 1961, Charlottesville, Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. SMITH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I insert a very excellent 
speech of my colleague, Representative 
A. Pau. Kitcuin, delivered at the Jeffer- 
son-Jackson Day dinner of the Eighth 
Virginia Congressional District at Char- 
lottesville, Va., on May 13. 

The sound principles of constitutional 
law and States rights are worthy of care- 
ful attention of all Americans who har- 
bor a proper respect for the system of 
government devised by our forefathers: 
SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN A. PAUL KITCHIN, OF 

NorRTH CAROLINA, JEFFERSON-JACKSON Day 

DINNER, May 13, 1961, CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Smith, and 
fellow Democrats, I am flattered and highly 
honored to be here tonight and to be present- 
ed by my good friend and colleague, Judge 
SMITH, your able Congressman and one of 
the greatest American statesmen of all time. 
While the history of your great State is filled 
with the names and accomplishments of her 
great sons, I concede to none of them more 
sincerity of purpose, more love of country, 
more loyalty to constitutional government, 
and more patriotic zeal for the welfare of 
his Nation and its people than Howarp 
Smiru. I congratulate the constituency of 
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this district for your wisdom in the selection 
of your Congressman and in sincerity must 
say that your district is the best represented 
district in the House of Representatives. 
May the good Lord and the voters of the 
Eighth continue to allow him to serve his 
country for many, many years to come. 

I also congratulate the people of Virginia 
for the selection of the other great Demo- 
crats of your delegation without whom the 
voice of Jeffersonian democracy in the Halls 
of Congress would be weak indeed. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia, the birth 
and growth of our Nation, and the creation 
and meaning of the Democratic Party are 
synonymous. No State in this great Union 
has contributed more to the foundation 
and progress of our Nation than has your 
great Commonwealth. All freedom-loving 
Americans should press an humble knee 
upon your sacred soil and give thanks to 
Almighty God that from the pangs of birth, 
the agonies of youth, the trials of adoles- 
cense, and the present anxious and uncer- 
tain moments of the maturity of our Na- 
tion, we have always had Virginia. 

We are gathered here tonight to pay trib- 
ute to Jefferson and Jackson, the founders 
and the guiding influence of our Democratic 
Party. I sometimes wonder if they or either 
of them would, if they were here with us 
tonight, discern any resemblance between 
their creation and the present trend of our 
national Democratic Party. 

“Strong centralized government” is the 
motto of the day and does nothing but vio- 
lence to the creed of Jefferson who believed 
and asserted that “the least governed are 
the best governed.” The Democratic Party 
was firmly established by Jefferson and Jack- 
son as the party of the people. The party 
that believes that people are capable of gov- 
erning themselves. When this belief incul- 
cated into the minds of people by Jefferson 
and Jackson has been put into action we 
have always had good government—a gov- 
ernment that honored the rights of States 
and individual freedom. A government that 
sponsored a sound currency, a balanced 
budget, and an adherence to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
A government that decried centralized 
bureaucracy and stark Federal power. When 
we as Democrats turned our back on Jef- 
fersonian philosophy we not. only caused a 
split in our party but have digressed from 
the great principles that made us great. 
Selfish interest and political expediency have 
replaced fundamental ideals of our party 
and we find ourselves divided in our own 
ranks—there are those of us who still be- 
lieve in the tenets of Jeffersonian democracy 
and there are others who have no confidence 
in the ability of the people to govern them- 
selves at local and State levels and who ad- 
vocate every measure which wili further 
regiment our people and destroy the rights 
of State and local governments. 

Yes; of late there appears to be a new 
order of things—a new approach to govern- 
ment by both major parties. Now big gov- 
ernment must take over and run everything 
from bureaucratic Washington. This is the 
trend of the times but the responsibility 
for this trend must be placed where it be- 
longs—upon the shoulders of the people of 
this country. The best people on earth but 
@ confused, mixed-up people who believe 
they want constitutional government but 
who eagerly grasp for the personal benefits 
of any proposed welfare and privilege legis- 
lation. A people that have some confused 
idea that what the U.S. Government does 
for them is free, that it does not cost them 
anything, that if the cost of government 
must be shaved off a little, don’t stop my 
benefits, stop the benefits of the other fel- 
low. If someone has to be taxed to pay for 
all this, don’t tax me. That’s unfair. Tax 
the other guy. A people that have the con- 
fused idea that as long as taxes are not 
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raised to affect their personal pocketbooks, 
it’s all right to give billions of dollars in 
foreign aid and go deeper and deeper in 
debt whether it buys any friends or not. 
If it proves later to be a mistake it won't 
cost us anything. Charge it to posterity. 
Let those generations, yet unborn, bear the 
burden of paying this enormous obligation. 
A people who have the confused idea that 
good, benevolent Uncle Sam in the many 
grant-in-aid programs and matching fund 
programs is being very nice to our State and 
saves us taxes and ’*ts us spend the money 
as we see fit without any Federal control. 

A people who have the confused idea that 
the only dangers we face are those in Laos, 
Cuba, the Congo, Berlin, and other far away 
areas of the world. A people who have the 
confused idea international communism is 
just a ghost story to frighten us into con- 
formity. A people who have the confused 
idea that our internal government is not 
changing and that those of us who are old- 
fashioned enough to believe in constitutional 
government are just reactionary and 
preachers of doom and gloom—just close 
your eyes and ears and it will all go away. 

There are some of us who seriously wonder 
whether our constitutional government can 
and will survive the avarice, greed, and self- 
ishness of a confused citizenry. There are 
some of us who seriously wonder if about all 
of the Constitution they want now are the 
first three articles under which to organize, 
the welfare clause under which to legislate, 
and the fifth amendment behind which to 
hide. There are some of us who seriously 
wonder whether our democracy can survive 
the misuse of the Constitution by enemies 
of our society who, under the guise of rights 
and privileges, hide behind it; who, under the 
guise of freedom of speech, press, and assem- 
bly, castigate and vilify it; and who, under 
the guise of humanitarianism and the wel- 
fare clause, would I te its destruction. 

The people of this Nation must stabilize 
themselves, inform themselves as to what’s 
happening and then decide what they want 
in Government. Do we want a welfare 
state, socialism, x-ism, call it what you 
please, or do we want a return to constitu- 
tional government as decreed by our fore- 
fathers, tested for over a century by its 
political enemies, and survived and prospered 
over the years gu'ded and sustained by 4 
great and freedom-loving people. 

Norman Thomas gave up years ago joy- 
ously and victoriously stating that it was 
no longer necessary for the Socialist Party 
to exist because the two major parties had 
already accomplished its aims. Much more 
implementation has been made since then 
by legislation and Supreme Court decisions. 
Decisions not based upon stare decises but 
upon changing times and the changing of 
our social order; by legislation which by- 
passes the concept of jurisdiction between 
Federal and State but ostensibly bottomed 
upon the so-called welfare clause; by laws 
that tend to relegate our States to mere 
vassals of a Federal bureaucratic regime; 
by pseudolegal violence to the constitutions 
of our States in actions to dictate the con- 
trol of State funds and the State's right to 
spend these funds for the continuation and 
preservation of State institutions; to dictate 
changes in voting qualifications; to dictate 
intrastate wages and hours; to dictate whom 
you must employ before you are eligible 
to bid on a contract with your own Gov- 
ernment; and many other usurpations of 
States rights too numerous to mention. 

If this is what the people want let them 
make a thoughtful and final decision. Final 
because once made to accept socialism there 
is no return. The choice must be between 
loyalty to our selfish interest and loyalty to 
our individual freedom—loyalty to social and 
political expediency and loyalty to princi- 
ples and ideals—loyalty to a materialistic 
abundance and loyalty to a fiscally sound 
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economy. The chosing of one’s expression 
of loyalty is but to exercise the genius of 
democracy which still remains the type of 
government which men who are less than 
men seek to avoid. It is the most demand- 
ing system that has ever been created. It 
is not something created for soft man but a 
society and a way of life which our fore- 
fathers worked, fought, bled, and died for 
and can be maintained only with courage, 
work, sacrifice, and determination—courage 
of our convictions; work to acquire knowl- 
edge to nurture our convictions; sacrifice 
of selfish desires for patriotic citizenship, 
and determination to keep our Nation safe 
for a God-fearing and freedom-loving peo- 
ple. 

The era in which we now live is fraught 
between two camps—democracy as we know 
it—and communism and other isms. These 
are probably more a political expression than 
a philosophy and the real intellectual war 
that is being waged within our world so- 
ciety is whether we can evaluate the true 
nature of man and history—whether man is 
free to create history or whether history will 
shackle man to the status of a soul-less 
creature dominated by the state. 

We the people must awaken from our 
opiates of self-indulgence and regain our per- 
spective. “What is America?” not the aca- 
demic concept of geographical and material 
existence but—what makes it tick—why a 
declaration of independence. Why a Con- 
stitution. Why a Bill of Rights. These pro- 
found questions can only be answered by an 
intelligent, courageous, and patriotic peo- 
ple after a soul-searching admission that 
what they stand for cannot survive on 
apathy, ignorance, and irresponsibility. We 
must never take our freedoms and liberties 
for granted. I wish every native-born citizen 
could look upon the face of the foreign-born 
when he finally becomes a naturalized citizen 
of these United States; could see the tears 
of joy—could sense the great soul-filled 
pride of those who know what it is to be 
deprived of the rights we enjoy and take for 
granted. If we could regain from some of 
them the real value of American citizenship 
what a great lesson we could teach in our 
everyday lives. 

We the people must determine the kind 
of America we want for the future. 

I think I can speak with a unanimous 
voice for Americans when I say that we want 
an America for the future that lifts its head 
high in the world, not because of its military 
might, or its material achievements, but be- 
cause we are morally right and sound, and 
because America is a living symbol of the 
rights and dignity of man. We want an 
America so constant to its principles, and so 
resolute in honoring its responsibilities to 
the free world that our friends all over the 
globe will never have reason to regret the 
trust that they have placed in us. We want 
an America ever prepared to meet any chal- 
lenge or any competing ideology with great 
breadth of courage, and great depth of pur- 
pose. 

Can this be done? Of course it can. The 
pattern was drawn with the first sketching 
of the framework of America in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We need only re- 
awaken to the challenge. This America of 
the future will demand citizens who recog- 
nize that the true greatness of our Nation 
does not lie in its high standard of living, 
but rather in its high standard of life. We 
shall need citizens who realize that the se- 
curity of our Nation is the responsibility of 
each individual citizen. We must prove that 
a free people, through voluntary, coopera- 
tive effort, can achieve a better standard of 
life than can be gained in the regimented 
society of the Soviet Union. Communism 
and socialism require people who can be told 
what to do, who can be managed, democracy 
demands people who have self-control, who 
can manage themselves. 
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Yes; we can have this America of the 
future, but only if every citizen of the Unit- 
ed States accepts his responsibility and ful- 
fills his role in the spirit of self-discipline. 
You cannot say, “Let George do it.” 

Democratic government is a shared re- 
sponsibility. It implies that every citizen, 
as well as every public official, make a career 
of citizenship. Only in this way can democ- 
racy be strong. Its strength rests whole- 
souled on the fact that we have on this soil 
the incredible phenomenon of 180 million 
people who are ruled by themselves. It is 
the people who tell the Government where 
it gets on, and where it gets off. It is the 
people who hire and fire the Government, 
through our system of elections. This is 
an immense responsibility that rests upon 
you and me and every individual American 
citizen. In a nation as large and complex 
as ours, only an intelligent, perceptive citi- 
zenry could accomplish this task without 
the machinery of democracy simply falling 
apart. 

We can no longer escape the fact that 
our personal destinies are deeply involved 
with the actions of the Federal Government. 
If we fail to assume our individual respon- 
sibilities. We shall have surrendered our 
integrity as American citizens, and we shall 
have no cause for complaint. But if we are 
ever aware that government is a shared re- 
sponsibility, and if we maintain an alert, 
unselfish, and participating citizenry, then 
our institutions will be safe and our freedom 
secure. 

I would encourage each of you to look to 
the America that you want for the future, 
and to remember that there is no distinction 
between what is good for your future, and 
what is good for the future of the country. 
I would encourage you to exercise every act 
that is within your power to enrich and pre- 
serve the heritage that is ours, and to prove 
to the world that constitutional democracy 
is not a dying society, but a vibrant and 
rewarding way of life that holds the dignity 
of the individual on the highest pedestal. 
This task will require the effort and dedica- 
tion of every single one of us, 

Last, but not least, don’t be ashamed to be 
patriotic, don’t hide your face if a tear of 
pride comes in your eye when Old Glory is 
unfurled and the national anthem is played. 
Raise your head high and look at America— 
listen, and you'll hear her say to you: “I’m 
just what you make me, no more or no 
less.” 





Harper Lee’s Novel Wins Pulitzer Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include therein an article from the 
Mobile Register dated May 2, 1961, with 
reference to Miss Harper Lee entitled 
“Harper Lee’s Novel Wins Pulitzer 
Prize.” Naturally, all of us in the First 
Congressional District of Alabama, of 
which Monroeville is a part, are quite 
proud of Miss Lee for winning this much 
desired prize on her first novel. 

May 8, 1961. 
Miss Harper LEE, 
Monroeville, Ala. 

My Dear Miss Lee: All of us down in Ala- 

bama are quite proud of our Monroeville 
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girl, who made good and who won the 1961 
Pulitzer Prize for fiction. 

I know that your father and your sisters 
and all the rest of your family are happy 
indeed that you have scored such a success 
on the first work that you ever published. 
Your experiences prove that patience and 
perseverance remove mountains. 

May God continue to bless you in your 
efforts. With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank W. BorYxkIn, 
Member of Congress. 
{From the Mobile (Ala.) Register, May 2, 
1961} 


ALABAMIAN Gets Top FICTION AWARD—HARPER 
Lee's NovEL WINs PULITZER PrizE—Mon- 
ROEVILLE WRITER Scores Bic Success WITH 
First Book 
Harper Lee’s novel “To Kill a Mocking- 

bird,” has won the 1961 Pulitzer Prize for 

fiction. 

The 85-year-old Pulitzer winner hails from 
Monroeville, Ala., and is a frequent visitor 
to Mobile. 

Her first novel, “To Kill a Mockingbird,” 
concerning a small southern town and its 
people is both a Reader's Digest book-of-the- 
month selection and a Literary Guild choice. 

Motion picture rights for the novel have 
been acquired by a producer-director team, 
Alan. Pakula and Robert Mulligan. They 
plan to visit Miss Lee in Monroeville where 
they will finish negotiations with a major 
company for a release and are expected to 
start filming this year. 

The candid and unassuming author is the 
daughter of A. C. Lee, Monroeville attorney 
and former publisher of the Monroe Journal. 

The announcement of the award came in 
an Associated Press dispatch from New York. 

Miss Lee’s family, in Monroeville, expressed 
delight at the selection. 

Her sister, Alice Lee, said, “It’s the most 
amazing news we could imagine. It is ab- 
solutely amazing, especially since it is her 
first novel.” 

A. C. Lee, 81, her father, and Alice operate 
their own law firm in Monroeville. They are 
partners. 

“The whole town is excited over the an- 
nouncement,” said Miss Lee. “I can’t do 
anything but answer the telephone. It’s 
been ringing all afternoon. It just won't 
stop ringing. 

“You see, this is a small town and every- 
body knew Harper and the whole family. 

“I talked with her other sister, Mrs. H. 
Conner of Eufaula (Ala.), a little while ago. 
She is just as excited as we are. 

“And I've already talked with Harper twice 
from New York. She can’t believe it either.” 

Monroeville, in south Alabama, has a pop- 
ulation of about 3,000. It is a rural commu- 
nity, and many claim it was the setting for 
Miss Lee’s novel, about the social problems 
of a small town. 

“That’s Something for a first novel,” said 
Alice Lee. “We know she would like to write 
another one, but this one has been so suc- 
cessful she simply hasn't had time to start 
another one.” 

“ALL THE Way Home” PuLirzeR WINNER FOR 

DraMa—“MOCKINGBIRD” HONORED 


New York, May 2.—“All the Way Home,” 
a play which almost closed the week it 
opened on Broadway, is the 1961 winner of 
the Pulitzer Prize for Drama. 

The play represented the first stage effort 
of Tad Mosel, 39, of New York, hitherto a 
television writer. It was based on the late 
James Agee’s Pulitzer Prize novel of 1958, 
“A Death in the Family.” 

Winner of the Pulitzer Prize for fiction is 
Harper Lee’s “To Kill a Mockingbird,” a 
novel depicting a small Southern town’s 
struggles to solve its social problems, 
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As in the case of Mr. Mosel and several 
others among the 15 Pulitzer recipients an- 
nounced yesterday, it was a first for the 35- 
year-old Miss Lee, a native of Monroeville, 
Ala. 

Although she had been writing things 
since she was 7, the novel was the first work 
she had ever published and emerged from 
a long and hopeless period of writing over 
and over again. 


TEXAS PAPER WINS AWARD 


The Pulitzer Prize gold medal for public 
service was awarded to the Amarillo Globe- 
Times, the first Texas paper to ever win the 
award. 

The medal, the top newspaper award of 
the year, was for the: newspaper's successful 
campaign to. erase corruption in local gov- 
ernment. ‘Touched off by Editor Thomas 
Hazzard Thompson, the effort resulted in a 
law enforcement shakeup and election of a 
reform slate of officials. 

Lynn Heinzerling, 54, of the Associated 
Press won the prize for international re- 
porting. . Mr. Heinzerling, a native of Bir- 
mingham, Ohio, who has been in foreign 
service since 1938, was honored for ‘his 
coverage of Africa, including pioneer report- 
ing during the early days of the Congo 
crisis. 

The prize for national reporting went to 
Edward R. Cony, 38, news editor of the 
Wall Street Journal, for his “analysis of a 
timber transaction which drew the atten- 
tion of the public to problems of business 
ethics.” The transaction involved’ the 
Georgia-Pacific Corp., the Nation’s No. 1 
plywood producer. 


PRIZE FOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


Yasushi Nagao, 30, of Tokyo, became the 
first foreigner in the 45-year history of the 
prizes to win the award for photography. 
Only two foreigners ever won Pulitzer Prizes 
before—the first in history in 1917, and the 
other in correspondence in 1934. 

Mr. Nagao, of the Tokyo newspaper Main- 
ichi, was cited for his dramatic picture of 
the assassination last October 12 of Japa- 
nese socialist Inejiro Asanuma. It was dis- 
tributed in this country by United Press 
International, thus making Mr. Nagao eli- 
gible for the prize. 

The editorial writing award went to Wil- 
liam J. Dorvillier, 68; editor and publisher 
of the San Juan (Puerto Rico) Star, 
founded a little more than a year ago and 
owned by Cowles Magazine, Inc. 

Mr. Dorvillier, a native of North Adams, 
Mass., and a newspaperman for 26 years, 
won the prize for editorials criticizing the 
Catholic bishops of Puerto Rico for a pas- 
toral letter forbidding Catholics to vote for 
the Popular Democratic Party of Gov. Luis 
Munoz Marin. Mr. Dorvillier, a Roman 
Catholic, wrote 20 editorials. Mr. Munoz 
Marin’s party won the election. 

Sanche de Gramont, 29 of the New York 
Herald Tribune, won the prize for local 
reporting under pressure of edition time. 
A native of Switzerland, now assigned to 
Paris by his newspaper, he was selected for 
his story of the death of Baritone Leonard 
Warren on the stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, March 4, 1960. 

The prize for local reporting where dead- 
line pressure was not a factor was. won by 
Edgar May of the Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening 
News, also a native of Switzerland. Mr. 
May, 31, conducted a 6-month study of the 
cost and other problems of administering 
public welfare. He spent three months as 
a caseworker for the Erie County Department 
of Social Welfare. The series was entitled 
“Our Costly Dilemma.” 

The cartoon award went to Carey Orr, 71, 
a cartoonist for the Chicago Tribune since 
1917. The award was for the Ada, Ohio, 
native’s long and distinguished service in his 
field as exemplified by a cartoon last October 
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8 captioned “The Kindly Tiger.” It showed 
a tiger representing communism licking its 
lips over the figure of Africa emerging to 
freedom. : 

Except for the gold medal award—which 
carries neo cash—all. journalistic citations 
carried prizes of $1,000. Those in arts and 
letters were worth $500 each. 


SET UP BY JOSEPH PULITZER 


The Pulitzer Prizes, set up by the late 
newspaper publisher Joseph Pulitzer in a be- 
quest to Columbia University, are awarded 
annually by the trustees of the university 
on recommendation of an advisory board 
made up’ mainly of newspaper executives. 

Besides fiction and drama, awards in the 
field of arts and letters were made in the 
areas of history, biography, poetry and music. 

Herbert Feis, 68, of York, Maine, won the 
prize for history for “Between War and 
Peace: The Potsdam'Conference.” It was the 
latest in a long series of published works by 
the New York city native, going back to 1930. 

David Donald, 41, of Princeton, N.J., won 


. the. award for biography for his “Charlies 


Sumner and the Coming of the Civil War,” 
a study of one of the foremost anti-slavery 
voices in the North. 

The prize for poetry went to Phyllis Mc- 
Giniey, 56, of Larchmont, N.Y., for “Times 
Three: Selected Verse From Three Decades.” 

Walter Piston's “Symphony No. 7” brought 
him the prize for music. The symphony was 
commissioned by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
Association and was first performed by that 
group last February 10. Mr. Piston, 67, of 
Belmont, Mass., also won the Pulitzer Music 
Award in 1948, for his “Symphony No. 3.” 

A special citation was bestowed by the 
Columbia trustees on “The American Herit- 
age Picture History of the Civil War,” which 
covers the war’s history in pictures, maps, 
sketches and text. 

The mammoth volume was prepared b 
the book diyision of the American Heritage 
Publishing Co., Inc., with narrative by Bruce 
Catton, a 1954 Pulitzer Prize winner in his- 
tory. Eight researchers, writers and artists 
provided background for the book. 





Expansion of Teaching Services to AH 
Handicapped Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr: Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation calling for 
the extension of the grant program for 
expansion of teaching services for men- 
tally retarded children to include the 
hard of hearing and the speech impaired, 
the visually handicapped, the deaf, the 
emotionally disturbed or socially mal- 
adjusted, the crippled, and those chil- 
dren with other health impairments. 
My proposal will also remove the pres- 
ent statutory limitation of $1 million per 
year for the program for the mentally 
retarded children. 

The Members of the House will recall 
that I introduced the bill authorizing the 
creation of a fellowship program to pre- 
pare professional personnel in the edu- 
cation of the mentally retarded. My 
bill was enacted on September 6, 1958, 
and it contained two major provisions 
relating to the training of professional 
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personnel: First, it provided the neces- 
sary authorization for the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education to make grants to 
public and other nonprofit institutions 
of higher learning to assist them in pro- 
viding training of college instructors 
who would, in turn, train classroom 
teachers and second, it provided au- 
thorization for the Commissioner of 
Education to make grants to State edu- 
cational agencies for the support of fel- 
lowship programs for training classroom 
teachers and supervisors in the area of 
the mentally. retarded. 

This program has now been in opera- 
tion for 2 full years and has already 
demonstrated several important facts. 
There was immediate favorable accept- 
ance of this program. It stimulated na- 
tionwide interest among educators and 
laymen alike. Recently, my committee 
held lengthy hearings regarding the 
problems of educating exceptional chil- 
dren. There was 2 great deal of expert 
testimony given by leaders in both the 
field of medicine and the field of educa- 
tion. Based upon this information, the 
committee prepared a report which un- 
mistakably indicated the urgent neces- 
sity for both expansion and extension 
of this program. I might also add that, 
due to my strong personal interest in the 
problems in this area, I have spent a 
great deal of time analyzing and ob- 
serving the present fellowship program 
for educational services for the mentally 
retarded. From my own firsthand in- 
formation I can report complete accept- 
ance of the purposes and results of this 
very worthwhile undertaking. 

I would like to call the Members’ at- 
tention to a few pertinent facts which 


are related to this program. During the 


present school year, there are 148 fel- 
lows enrolled in 32 colleges and univer- 
sities. Sixty ofthese fellows are in 
training to become college instructors, 
who will in turn train classroom teachers. 
The other 88 are training to be class- 
room teachers or supervisors. The stat- 
utory limitation of $1 million is the only 
factor which has prevented larger num- 
bers of students from entering this 
program: 

There are estimated to be some one 
and a quarter million mentally retarded 
school-age children in the Nation and 
only about 312,000 of them are receiv- 
ing suitable education because of the 
lack of qualified teachers. An addi- 
tional 50,000 specially trained teachers 
are needed to do a satisfactory job of 
educating these unfortunates. Because 
of this great need, and also because of 
the amount of interest being shown, the 
legislation which I have just introduced 
proposes the removal of the amount 
limitation of $1 million and will, there- 
fore, permit appropriations to be more 
nearly commensurate with the need. 

My personal observations and my mail 
both tell me that not only should our 
assistance for education of the mentally 
retarded be greatly expanded, but there 
are equally compelling reasons to extend 
the provisions of the existing legislation 
to include all areas of exceptionality. 
My legislation will authorize extension 
of this program to include fellowship 
grants in the areas of speech and hear- 
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ing impairment, the completely deaf, the 
visually handicapped, the emotionally 
disturbed or socially maladjusted, and 
the crippled, and other special health 
problems, The fields of medicine and 
education are now able to do much to 
help many of the 4 million children suf- 
fering from these handicaps. .Without 
Federal aid in all of these important 
areas, the application of medical and 
educational skills to the education of 
many of these children will be delayed 
for years because of a lack of a suffi- 
cient number of properly trained teach- 
ers. The education of these children 
cannot wait. With each passing year 
the benefits of a postponed education 
will certainly become less and less effec- 
tive. The resulting toll in human suf- 
fering and economic loss will far exceed 
the costs of the program which I am 
proposing. 

The Commissioner of Education has 
reported that with an average an- 
nual expenditure of slightly more than 
$9,500,000 for the training of professional 
educators in all areas of exceptionality 
we can expect to have approximately 
3,500 additional well-trained leadership 
and instructional personnel by the end 
of 1966-67 academic year. This will still 
leave us far short of the total need, but 
it will have provided a large corps of 
college instructors and will also have per- 
mitted time for expansion of university 
facilities in such quantity and extent 
that a stepped-up training program will 
be possible in subsequent years. I know 
of no other area in education where 


-the shortage of well-qualified classroom 
‘teachers is so appalling. There is an 
immediate need for almost 150,000 addi-: 


tional professionally trained teachers 
and supervisors to adequately meet the 
need. I hope my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle will join me in their 
support of this legislation. 





Summer Jobs for Students 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article by Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg—which appeared in the Sun- 
day newspaper supplement This Week 
on May 14, 1961—should help many of 
our colleagues to answer the inquires 
they receive from students wanting in- 
formation about summer job opportuni- 
ties. The Secretary’s suggestions are 
excellent guidelines: 

HicH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE Kips: How To 
MakKE Your SuMMER JOB REALLY Pay 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 
WasHIncTon, D.C.—-This summer nearly 3 
million young people will look for jobs to 
earn money till school and college reopen in 
the fall. For those youngsters—and their 

parents—I have a word of advice: 

Summer work can be a rewarding and 
profitable experience—but don’t let a sum- 
mer job lead you away from school. The 
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path away from school, even if it begins 
with an attractive summer job, can lead to 
an occupational dead end. 

We have discovered that the dropout from 
school finds fewer good jobs, lasts a shorter 
time in them, earns far less over his lifetime, 
and has a much higher rate of unemploy- 
ment than the graduate. 

Those who work this summer will discover 
why. The good jobs are held for the edu- 
cated and trained worker. A degree and a 
diploma are necessary passports to the better 
employment opportunities of today, and cer- 
tainly of tomorrow. 


A STEP UP THE LADDER 


It is important to keep in mind the true 
values of summer work, keep it in the proper 
perspective. That way it can be fun—and 
a step up the job ladder. 

A June to September job that is also a 
training ground for a career already selected 
is, of course, a real plus. But that is not 
the only criterion that should be applied, 

The important objective in summer work 
is to acquire the disciplines that apply to 
all employment—tresponsibility for conscien- 
tious effort, taking direction from a job supe- 
rior, promptness, proper handling of money, 
and learning. to work with others. 

It is always. a good idea to start looking for 
a summer job early. Try to get one lined up 
long before school closes. Begin by look- 
ing in fields that will provide experience for 
a career, if you have decided on one, 

A young girl who wants to teach, for ex- 
ample, might inquire into summer camps 
and summer schools, or into tutoring. A 
boy with medical school in view might seek 
summer work at a local hospital or clinic. 
A model or designer-to-be might. make the 
rounds of dress shops and department. stores 
for salesgirl openings. 

If you are interested in engineering, many 
companies recruit college students for sum- 
mer training. Other good bets for future 
engineers now in college or high school are 
summer jobs as garage mechanics, or factory 
work, 

JOBS FOR 15-YEAR-OLDS 


Whatever your chief job interest, your first 
visit should be to the local employment of- 
fice. There are some 1,800 of these offices 
throughout the country, offering free place- 
ment service and good advice. 

Summer job lists maintained by the em- 
ployment service include, for the 14- and 15- 
year-old girl, clerical, sales and stock work in 
retail stores, various types of domestic serv- 
ice like baby sitting, and nursing aid work. 
A 15-year-old boy might find summer work 
in delivering, sales, packing or stock han- 
dling, caddying, or car washing, or in farm 
work. 

The older girls and boys have a wider 
variety of choices—office work, resort em- 
ployment, assisting skilled craftsmen, and 
factory jobs. 

One field that should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated by young people is service with 
the government—Federal, State, or local. 
Here’s a unique opportunity for service to 
all of society. 

All of the jobs listed with the employment 
service are legally permissible for young peo- 
ple under the Fair Labor Standards Act— 
an important point to consider. In most 
communities, work permits are required be- 
fore a young person can be put on the payroll. 

Once you land your summer job, don’t con- 
sider it merely a source of income and wel- 
come spending money. No job should exist 
only for the paycheck. Whether you are 
clearing a forest trail, stacking dishes, wait- 
ing on customers, marking stock in a market, 
waiting on tables, pumping gas or typing 
business letters, the values of work extend 
far beyond the hourly rate and wage scale. 

The day of the unskilled worker is over. 
The new jobs of the new economy will re- 
quire far wider educational and training 
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backgrounds than in the past—and they will 
also demand an interest, a willingness to 
understand and absorb that can be learned 
now. If you can discover that the reward 
of work is far more than monetary, your 
summer will be well spent. 


A SENSIBLE WORD OF ADVICE 


A young lawyer once wrote to a wise pro- 
fessor of law, asking him how he could best 
prepare for a successful law career. The pro- 
fessor replied: “Forget about it, and instead 
make yourself as wise and learned as you 
can in many fields—in music and literature 
and science. When you have done that, then 
you will be a good lawyer as well.” 

I have always thought that excellent ad- 
vice. The man who understands his time 
and the great events in many fields is usually 
the man who is excellent in his own. ‘So 
even though a summer job may not be an 
immediate steppingstone to your eventual 
career in life, it is a window onto a part of 
life that can be stimulating and valuable. 

My best wishes to all of you as the summer 
begins—and good luck in your work. 





The Freight Forwarding Industry and 
Our Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp an article of mine 
which is published in this week’s issue 
of Brandon’s Shipper and Forwarder, 
official weekly publication of the New 
York Foreign Freight Forwarders & 
Brokers Association. ‘This issue is de- 
voted to World Trade Week, which be- 
gins on Monday, May 22, and will con- 
tinue through Saturday, May 27. 

The title of my article is ‘““The Freight 
Forwarding Industry Must Not Be De- 
stroyed.” It deals with the plight of this 
industry at the present time and also dis- 
cusses my bill, H.R. 5562, which I in- 
troduced on March 14, 1961, containing 
several proposals aiming to protect the 
industry and our foreign trade. 

The article reads as follows: 


THE FREIGHT FORWARDING INDUSTRY MUST 


Not Be DrsTroreD 
(By Hon. Vicror L. ANruso, of New York) 


When President Kennedy launched his 
New Frontier several months ago, he called 
on the American people to face up to the 
problems of this new era. One of these 
frontiers is world trade, an area in our na- 
tional life which is extremely important 
not only to the prosperity of our Nation, but 
also to its economic security now and in the 
future. Moreover, it is vital to the eco- 
nomic welfare and the political strength 
of our allies in the free world. 

International trade has been defined as 
“the lifeblood of the free world’s economy.” 
That is very true, especially as it concerns 
the United States. Trade with the rest of 
the world provides us with vital raw mate- 
rials for our industry and security; we, in 
turn, provide those countries with manu- 
factured goods, industrial products, farm 
commodities, and others which we ship 
abroad, 

Let us also not overlook the fact that 
world trade is one of our largest industries. 
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It is worth emphasizing that the value of 
U.S. goods marketed abroad annually is 
greater than that of consumer purchases of 
automobiles, or the value of home construc- 
tion, or of gross receipts by all our farmers 
from their crops of livestock. The value of 
U.S. exports is about equal to that of our 
entire production of minerals and almost as 
much as the retail value of all clothing and 
shoes purchased by American consumers. 
And one other fact: Some 4,500,000 Ameri- 
cans are employed in industries associated 
directly with our foreign trade—or about 
7 percent of the total labor force of the 
Nation. 

It is clear, therefore, that the promotion 
of wholesome trade relations with other 
countries serves the best interests of our 
country. Anything that will expand and 
improve such relations will simultaneously 
strengthen our economy and our security, 
and as such must be encouraged, 

Naturally, there exist certain abuses and 
practices which should be corrected. This 
is something for the experts to examine 
more closely. I merely want to dwell on 
one particular subject, i.e., the forwarding 
industry, which is of such vital importance 
to the economy of New York and the large 
shipping industry in our greatest port. 

Freight brokerage and ocean freight for- 
warding is an ancient profession dating back 
to the early days of the sailing vessel. 
When a ship arrived in port, it sought the aid 
of an intermediary to obtain cargo for the 
ship and the commission paid for this serv- 
ice became known as “brokerage.” As in- 
ternational shipping grew and became more 
complicated, governments adopted tariffs 
and other laws regulating foreign trade and 
shipping. This required new services for 
both shipper and carrier. 

Thus, an expert was needed to guide ex- 
porters in their foreign transactions, as well 
as to insure prompt dispatch of their ship- 
ments. The forwarder developed into this 
kind of an expert, serving both shipper and 
carrier. They included the cost of the for- 
warder’s services in their rates, prices and 
quotations, the shipper paying a fee to the 
forwarder and the carrier paying a commis- 
sion or brokerage. In this way, the for- 
warder became an integral part of our for- 
eign commerce. 

This relationship between shipper, for- 
warder and carrier continued satisfactorily 
and worked efficiently for many decades 
prior to World War II. In 1943, the US. 
Maritime Commission entered the picture, 
and since then there has developed a situa- 
tion which is gradually driving the forward- 
ing industry to the point of bankruptcy. 
In that year the Maritime Commission is- 
sued a long questionnaire to the forwarders, 
resulting in a court challenge of the Com- 
mission’s authority and a ruling by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1946 that forwarders 
were “other persons subject to the Ship- 
ping Act.” 

Now a series of investigations of New York 
freight forwarders began, followed by suc- 
ceeding dockets and regulations regarding 
brokerage and its practices. Reams of testi- 
mony were accumulated from various per- 
sons directly concerned with foreign com- 
merce, and the overwhelming concensus was 
that forwarders are essential to the smooth 
fiow of our foreign trade and that both 
shippers and carriers were willing to pay 
for their services. Finally, the Federal 
Maritime Board, successor to the Maritime 
Commission, issued in March 1957, a pro- 
posed revision of the forwarders’ regula- 
tions which would have rendered impossible 
the continued existence of the forwarding 
industry and would have seriously affected 
the flow of our foreign trade. 

As was to be expected, a storm of protest 
arose in all parts of the country, including 
shippers, carriers, State and local govern- 
ments, port authorities, chambers of com- 
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merce, export groups, and others. Of some 
500 comments received by. the Maritime 
Board, all but two condemned the proposed 
regulations. By this time, the forw: 
industry realized the futility of endless liti- 
gation and turned to Congress for help to 
avert its total bankruptcy. 

Bills were subsequently introduced in 
Congress to license, reguiate, and protect the 
interests of the forwarders. One of these 
bills, H.R. 8382, was passed by the House 
in 1958 but the Senate failed to act on it 
due to lack of time when the session was 
adjourned. The legislation was _ reintro- 
duced in the next Congress and after a long, 
drawn-out process, both Houses approved 
the measure—but in different versions. This 
required a conference to work out a com- 
promise, but again adjournment intervened 
and final action did not take place. 

Consequently, on March 14, 1961, I intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 5562, contained the same 
or similar proposals as H.R. 5068 which came 
so close to adoption in the previous Con- 
gress. Specifically, my bill would do the 
following: 

1. It would eliminate certain abuses and 
questionable practices with which the for- 
warding industry is being charged, notably: 

(a) The “dummy” forwarder, who is set 
up and controlled by an expcrter as a means 
for collecting the brokerage compensation 
from carriers. The bill seeks to eliminate 
the “dummy” forwarder by defining the 
independent forwarder as a person in the 
forwarding business “who is not a shipper or 
consignee or a seller or purchaser of ship- 
ments * * * nor directly or incirectly con- 
trols or is controlled by such shipper.” 
Thus, licensing will be confined only to 
independent forwarders. 

(b) The collection of unearned brokerage 
fees. The bill specifies six types of services 
which the forwarder may perform for the 
carrier, and he must perform a minimum of 
three of these services in order to be entitled 
to compensation. The maximum compen- 
sation is limited to 5 percent of the freight 
cost. This should eliminate the abuses in 
this field. The six services are: Solicitation 
of cargo for the ship; coordination of moving 
the cargo to shipside, preparation and proc- 
essing of the ocean bill of lading; prepara- 
tion of dock receipts or delivery orders; 
preparation of consular documents or export 
declarations; and payment of ocean freight 
charges on such shipments. 

2. By requiring the forwarder to certify 
the services performed as a condition for re- 
ceiving compensation, the carrier will now 
have an adequate guide to proper brokerage 
fees and the administrative agency will have 
a strong weapon for prosecution of any vio- 
lations. 

3. The ocean freight forwarding industry 
would be brought under strict but fair li- 
censing and regulation. 

4. The forwarding industry would be freed 
of the constant costs of litigation and the 
dire threats to its existence. 

5. The clear and unambiguous language of 
the bill makes it an instrument for easy en- 
forcement and inexpensive administration. 

These changes and innovations are long 
overdue. This is the only and most logical 
way to save this industry. At a time when 
this country is seeking to restore its economic 
equilibrium, we cannot afford to destroy 
industries or to drive them to the edge of 
bankruptcy. 

The ocean freight forwarding industry 
should be given a full opportunity to devote 
its time and effort to the performance of its 
duties as an integral part of our Nation’s 
foreign commerce and as an indispensable 
link between shippers and carriers. The in- 
terests of our world trade and its expansion 
in the years ahead require it. At a time 
wen both industry and labor in this country 

are complaining about the effect of increased 
imports on the economy of the United States 
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we ought to encourage our export trade to 
every extent possible. 

I certainly will exert every effort to have 
this beneficial legislation passed. 





The Concern of the Democratic Party for 
Small Business—Myth and Reality 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 18, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, for a 
long time now the fearless leaders of the 
Democratic. Party have been hard at 
work projecting an image of themselves 
as the one political party concerned with 
the problems of small business. 

They have pursued this through the 
many avenues they have developed for 
reaching the public. Members of the 
Democratic Party in both Houses of Con- 
gress are constantly.at work on this 
image, building it up.. The press, radio 
and television find that it helps with the 
,Democratic Party leaders to aid them in 

_ the projection of this image. 

But the Democratic Party does not 
stop there. For many years its leaders 
have, at the same time, been engaged in 
the projection of the image of the Re- 
publican Party as the party of big busi- 
ness. 

. As a result of long practice the leaders 

of the Democratic Party have developed 
to a fantastic degree their expertise in 
this matter of image projection. 

What is the reality behind the myth? 

Well, let us look at what the Demo- 
crats are doing to a hundred small busi- 
nessmen just down the street from them 
on Capitol Hill. It immediately becomes 
clear that the supposed concern of the 
Democrats for small businessmen is only 
a. myth. 

The Democrats are not even good 
neighbors. 

Suppose a family moved into the 
house next door to you, and, after get- 
ting settled down began shortly there- 
after to use the vast powers of Govern- 
ment to dispossess you and push you 
around? 

You would not like it, and the small 
businessmen on Capitol Hill don’t like it 
either. 

If they are forced to move from Capitol 
Hill, they lose their customers and they 
lose their means of livelihood. 

When they relocate somewhere else 
they will have to begin a hard fight for 
new customers and they will have to take 
these customers away from other busi- 
nessmen. They may never recover from 
this enforced move. 

Roll Call, the newspaper of Capitol 
Hill, reports in its current May 17, 1961, 
issue that Nicholas DeGiovanni, restau- 
rant. owner, said he has been on Capitol 
Hill for 14 years and will join any move- 
ment to stop purchase of the block. 

According to Roll Call, Mr. DeGiovanni 
added that if the Government was really 
concerned with the plight of small busi- 
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nesses it would not be moving out a 
block of them. 

This is exactly the point I have been 
making. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. DeGiovanni 
might have added that the Democrats in 
the Congress would not have called the 
Attorney General—another great cham- 
pion of small business—into the case to 
help throw their neighbors out of their 
places of business, and their homes. 

The Government should not take over 
property under the powers of eminent 
domain when it does not even have a 
definite plan for the use of such prop- 
erty. This is totalitarianism. 

The indiscriminate use of the vast 
powers of Government in this instance 
to satisfy the whims of the Democrats 
and their desire for wide open spaces is 
to take a long, long step toward the kind 
of governments with which we are at 
war in Europe and Asia. 

Dave Bassin, president of the Capitol 
Hill Merchants Association, whose firm 
would be purchased under the Demo- 
cratic move to dispossess the neighbor- 
ing small businessmen, said, according 
to Roll Call that “his group will support 
the Kearns measure and anything else 
which will allow them to stay where they 
are.” 

Mr. Bassin and Mr. DeGiovanni and 
their colleagues among the small busi- 
nessmen on Capitol Hill thus have had 
a personal experience with the reality 
behind the image of the Democratic con- 
cern for small businessmen. 

I would judge that they are experts 
on what lies behind the image which the 
Democrats have been so industriously 
building up for so many years. 

Actually, the Democrats are no more 
interested in small businessmen than 
they are in big businessmen. What they 
are really interested in, and are deeply 
committed to, is big government. 

What would it cost them, actually, to 
be good neighbors? The Demccrats like 
to pride themselves on being good neigh- 
bors to the rest of mankind. 

The Congress has appropriated $80 
billion to help businessmen in other 
nations get back into business and to 
stay in business. 

Here at home, on Capitol Hill, they 
could not care less. 

For the benefit of Dave Bassin, and 
Nicholas DeGiovanni, let me say that all 
Democrats are not alike. 

Many of them are deeply interested in 
the plight of Mr. Bassin and Mr. De- 
Giovanni and their colleagues. 

But for some strange reason all of 
them are silent. 

All, that is, except Senator Strom 
THURMOND, of South Carolina, who has 
joined me in sponsoring legislation to 
hold up the impersonal processes of gov- 
ernment which the Democratic Members 
of the Congress have set in motion. 

We have made a very simple proposi- 
tion to the Democrats. 

We have said to them, look, why not 
develop a long-range plan for beautify- 
ing the environs of the U.S. Capitol 
Building? 

We have said, why not protect the 
small businessmen of Capitol Hill in line 
with the Democratic statements which 
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have been given such wide publicity 
through the years? 

We have said to the Democrats, why 
not make Capitol Hill as beautiful as 
Williamsburg, Va.? 

We have said, these businessmen on 
Capitol Hill are wonderful hosts and 
they make constituents who come to 
Capitol Hill feel welcome. These con- 
stituents are not welcomed by the res- 
taurants and cafeterias run by the Con- 
gress in its own buildings. There the 
signs plainly say, over and over again, 
“For Members of Congress and em- 
ployees.” 

Where will the constituents of Mem- 
bers of Congress go to eat when the 
small businessmen oy Capitol Hill are 
dispossessed by the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Democrats in the Congress? 

These are the problems, or some of 
them. 

The Democrats seem to be perfectly 
unaware of the great human tragedy 
which they are inflicting on the busi- 
nessmen and residents who are so un- 
fortunate as to be their neighbors on 
Capitol Hill. 

I would say to Dave Bassin and 
Nicholas DeGiovanni, Do Not Give Up. 
Hold on to the businesses which you 
have built up through the years. 

I am confident that justice will tri- 
umph in the end. 

Take your case to the American peo- 
ple. Take it to the voters who elected 
the Democratic Members of Congress. 

The voters will undoubtedly respond, 
for they believe in fairplay. I am con- 
fident you will win. 

I would only suggest that you mobilize 
support for the bills which Senator 
STRoM THURMOND and I have introduced. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
article from Roll Call, and the text of 
the bills which Senator Strom Tuour- 
MOND and I have sponsored: 


{From the Roll Call, May 17, 1961} 
Hitt MercHANnts Ficut ANEW IN 100 BLock 


Merchants in a block to be leveled for 
Capitol Hill expansion are launching a new, 
two-pronged attack at the Government take- 
over. 

One phase is a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Carrot, D. Kerarns, of Pennsyl- 
vania, which would prevent expenditures of 
funds for purchase or demolition of build- 
ings in the Capitol area without a compre- 
hensive plan for the development, preserva- 
tion and improvement of the area. 

The bill, if approved, would block eminent 
domain proceedings for the purchase of the 
block, which is bounded by Independence 
Avenue, First, C, and Second Streets, SE. 
There is no specific proposal for the use of 
the property. 

The merchants are also planning a private 
bill which would be tacked onto the appro- 
priations bill. It would authorize payments 
to them in addition to funds for the physical 
value of their property. 

Several Representatives are looking over 
the measure for possible sponsorship. It 
would reimburse owners for intangible 
good will values of their locations in the 
event the Kearns bill dies and they must 
move out. 

The private bill will substitute for another 
bill which had been introduced by Repre- 
sentative CLEVELAND M. Battery, of West 
Virginia, reimbursing the owners for in- 
tangible values. Word leaked out of the 
Public Works Committee that the bill could 
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not be adopted since it would set a costly 
precedent. 

The Kearns bill will probably be bounced 
since proceedings are already well underway 
to buy the property. 

Under an order of the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Columbia, residents must 
vacate by August 1 and commercial estab- 
lishments must vacate by March 1, 1962. 

Dave Bassin, president of the Capitol Hill 
Merchants Association, whose firm would be 
purchased under the Government’s move, 
said his group will support the Kearns meas- 
ure “and anything else’ which will allow 
them to stay where they are. 

Nicholas DeGiovanni, restaurant owner 
preparing to open a new addition, said he 
has been on Capitol Hill for 14 years and 
will join any movement to stop purchase of 
the block. 

DeGiovanni said he hoped the Kearns bill 
will revive interest, and “maybe someone 
will lend a sympathetic ear.’ He said 
Speaker SAM RAyYBURN “has said he needs 
room to breathe,” but “If he does he should 
go back to Texas.” 

The restaurant owner added that if the 
Government was really concerned with the 
plight of small businesses it wouldn’t be 
moving out a block of them. 

Representative Kearns told Roll Call that 
the Government should not try to take over 
the property when it doesn’t even have a 
definite plan for its use. 


H.R. 6893 


A bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945 to provide for 
the preservation of the home of John 
Philip Sousa, and to protect the homes 
of residents and the businesses and good 
will of the small businessmen in the vicin- 
ity of the United States Capitol Build- 
ing 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That sec- 

tion 7 of the District of Columbia Rede- 

velopment Act of 1945 (D.C. 'Code 5~—706) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“(j)(1) For the purpose of providing for 
the preservation, and maintenance as a 
shrine, of the former home in the District 
of Columbia of John Philip Sousa, there is 
hereby established a board consisting of the 
conductor of the band of the United States 
Army, the conductor of the band of the 
United States Navy, the conductor of the 
band of the United States Marine Corps, 
and the conductor of the band of the United 
States Air Force, ex officio, plus ten addi- 
tional individuals appointed by the Presi- 
dent, which shall acquire the home of John 
Philip Sousa at 318 Independence Avenue, 
in the District of Columbia, and shall pre- 
serve and maintain such home as a shrine 
dedicated to his memory, and as a museum 
for the preservation of memorabilia of John 
Philip Sousa. 

“(2) For the purpose of obtaining funds 
for carrying out this subsection, the board 
is authorized to accept donations of funds, 
services, and property, and to conduct a na- 
tionwide fundraising campaign. All depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States, 
upon request made by the board, shall trans- 
fer to the board all memorabilia of John 
Philip Sousa in the custody or control of 
such departments and agencies. 

“(3) Members of the board shall serve 
without compensation for their services as 
such, but they shall be reimbursed for their 
expenses of travel and subsistence while ac- 
tually engaged in the performance of the 
duties vested in the board. There are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated such sums 
as may be necessary to carry out this sub- 
section. 

“(K) Until a comprehensive plan has been 
prepared for the proper development, pres- 
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ervation and improvement of the physi- 
cal environs of the United States Capitol 
Building and the surrounding complex of 
Federal buildings, including the Senate and 
House Office Buildings, the Library of Con- 
gress, and the United States Supreme Court, 
no funds shall be expended for the acquisi- 
ton of real property or for the purchase or 
demolition of existing buildings located in 
the vicinity of the United States Capitol 
Building and the surroundng complex of 
Federal buldings.” 


H.R. 6134 


A bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945 to provide for 
the preservation or restoration of housing 
and certain other structures in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where such housing or 
other structures are not substandard or 
can be restored to good condition, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House oj 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That sec- 

tion 7 of the District of Columbia Redevel- 

opment Act of 1945 (District of Columbia 

Code 5-706) is amended by adding at the 

end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, (1) housing (including struc- 
tures of historic or general significance) 
which is not substandard in any project 
area shall be preserved and shall not be de- 
molished or included in the acquisition and 
assembling by the Agency of the real prop- 
erty in such area; and (2) the owner of any 
substandard housing (including structures 
or sites of historic or general significance) in 
the project area which can be rehabilitated 
or restored to good condition shall be en- 
couraged and assisted by the Agency to un- 
dertake and carry out such rehawilitation 
or restoration, and such housing (or struc- 
tures or sites) shall not be demolished or 
included in the acquisition and assembling 
by the Agency of the real property in such 
area unless such owner, after having had 
a reasonable time following notification by 
the Agency to complete such rehabilitation 
or restoration, has failed to do so; and in the 
case of any such failure the Agency, after 
acquiring such housing (or structures or 
sites) shall itself provide for the rehabili- 
tation or restoration thereof whenever it de- 
termines that such rehabilitation or restora- 
tion is desirable or appropriate. 

“(K) There is hereby established a Com- 
mission, consisting of the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia of 
the Senate and two members of such com- 
mittee appointed by the chairman; the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the House of Representatives 
and two members of such committee ap- 
pointed by the chairman; the Librarian of 
Congress; the Chief Justice of the United 
States; and eleven distinguished cultural 
leaders from the fields of architecture, his- 
tory of architecture, landscape architecture, 
and the other arts appointed by the Presi- 
dent; which shall study, develop, and on or 
before February 15, 1962, recommend to the 
Congress a comprehensive plan for the 
proper development, preservation, and im- 
provement of the physical environs of the 
United States Capitol Building and the sur- 
rounding complex of Federal buildings, in- 
cluding the Senate and House Office Build- 
ings, the Library of Congress, and the 
United States Supreme Court. Until such 
recommendations have been submitted to 
the Congress, no funds shall be expended 
for the acquisition of real property or for 
the purchase or demolition of existing build- 
ings located in the vicinity of the United 
States Capitol Building and the surrounding 
complex of Federal Buildings. 

“(1) The Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the Senate and the Committee 
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on the District of Columbia of the House of 
Representatives, acting separately or jointly, 
shall conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of the following matters as 
they relate to the Agency and to the per- 
formance by the Agency of its functions un- 
der this Act: 

“(1) Methods of appraisal and land dis- 
position procedures and contracts; 

(2) Compliance with this Act in the de- 
velopment of project plans; 

(3) Reduction of project cost by empha- 
sis on rehabilitation; 

(4) Propriety of excessive credit for non- 
cash grants-in-aid to the District of Colum- 
bia; 

“(5) Public interest versus negotiation 
with single developers; 

“(6) Establishment of sound accounting 
and financial practices; 

(7) Lack of provision for privately built 
middle-income housing; 

“(8) Relocation procedures as they relate 
to displaced persons and businessmen, with 
special attention to the problems of small 
businessmen; 

“(9) Adequacy of opportunities afforded 
local contractors and redevelopers to partic- 
ipate in renewal projects; 

“(10) Problems of undue delays in re- 
storing neighborhoods to viable condition so 
as to produce both business and individual 
tax revenues for local government; and 

“(11) Such other matters as are related 

to the expeditious and efficient restoration 
of neighborhoods in accordance with provi- 
sions of Federal and local laws. 
Each such committee shall report to its 
respective House at the earliest practicable 
time the results of the investigation and 
study together with such recommendations 
as it deems advisable.” 


S. 1681 


A bill to amend the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Act of 1945 to provide for 
the preservation or restoration of housing 
and certain other structures in the District 
of Columbia, where such housing or other 
structures are not substandard or can be 
restored to good condition, and for other 
purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 7 of the District of Columbia Redevel- 
opment Act of 1945 (District of Columbia 
Code 5-706) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsections: 

“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, (1) housing (including struc- 
tures of historic or general significance) 
which is not substandard in any project area 
shall be preserved and shall not be demol- 
ished or included’ in the acquisition and 
assembling by the Agency of the real prop- 
erty in such area; and (2) the owner of 
any substandard housing (including struc- 
tures or sites of historic or general signif- 
icance) in the project area which can be 
rehabilitated or restored to good condition 
shall be encouraged and assisted by the 
Agency to undertake and carry out such re- 
habilitation or restoration, and such housing 
(or structures or sites) shall not be demol- 
ished or included in the acquisition and 
assembling by the Agency of the real prop- 
erty in such area unless such owner, after 
having had a reasonable time following 
notification by the Agency to complete such 
rehabilitation or restoration, has failed to 
do so; and in the case of any such failure 
the Agency, after acquiring such housing 
(or structures or sites) shall itself provided 
for the rehabilitation or restoration thereof 
whenever it determines that such rehabilita- 
tion or restoration is desirable or appropriate. 

“(k) There is hereby established a Com- 
mission, consisting of the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia of 
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the Senate and two members of such com- 
mittee appointed by the chairman; the chair- 
man of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the House of Representatives 
and two members of such committee ap- 
pointed by the chairman; the Librarian of 
Congress; the Chief Justice of the United 
States; and eleven distinguished cultural 
leaders from the fields of architecture, his- 
tory of architecture, landscape architecture, 
and the other arts appointed by the Presi- 
dent; which shall study, develop, and on 
or before February 15, 1962, recommended 
to the Congress a comprehensive plan for 
the proper development, preservation, and 
improvement of the physical environs of 
the United States Capitol Building and the 
surrounding complex of Federal buildings, 
including the Senate and House Office Build- 
ings, the Library of Congress, and the United 
States Supreme Court. Until such recom- 
mendations have been submitted to the Con- 
gress, no funds shall be expended for the 
acquisition of real property or for the pur- 
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chase or demolition of existing buildings 
located in the vicinity of the United States 
Capitol Building and the surrounding com- 
plex of Federal buildings. 

“(1) The Committee on the District of 
Columbia of the Senate and the Committee 
on the District of Columbia of the House of 
Representatives, acting separately or jointly 
shall conduct a full and complete inves- 
tigation and study of the following matters 
as they relate to the Agency and to the per- 
formance by the Agency of its functions 
under this Act: 

“(1) Methods of appraisal and land dis- 
position procedures and contracts; 

“(2) Compliance with this Act 
development of project plans; 

“(3) Reduction of project cost by em- 
phasis on rehabilitation; 

(4) Propriety of excessive credit for non- 
cash grants-in-aid to the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

“(5) Public interest 
with single developers; 


in the 


versus negotiation 
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“(6) Establishment of sound accounting 
and financial practices; 

“(7) Lack of provision for privately built 
middle-income housing; 

“(8) Relocation procedures as they relate 
to displaced persons and businessmen, with 
special attention to the problems of small 
businessmen; 

“(9) Adequacy of opportunities afforded 
local contractors and redevelopers to partic- 
ipate in renewal projects; 

“(10) Problems of undue delays in re- 
storing neighborhoods to viable condition 
so as to produce both business and individ- 
ual tax revenues for local government; and 

“(11) Such other matters as are related 
to the expeditious and efficient restoration 
of neighborhoods in accordance with provi- 
sions of Federal and local laws. 

“Each such committee shall report to its 
House at the earliest practicable time the 
results of the investigation and study to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable.” 





SENATE 


Friwpay, May 19, 1961 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our gracious Father, hushing our 
thoughts to silence may we find Thee 
moving upon our minds higher than our 
highest thought, yet nearer to us than 
our very selves. Before the toil of a new 
day opens for these servants of the peo- 
ple, we would lay before Thee the medi- 
tations of our hearts: may they be ac- 
ceptable in Thy sight. 

Prepare us for the solemn role com- 
mitted to our fallible hands in this ap- 
palling day, with its vast issues that con- 
cern not only our own dear land, but all 
the continents and the islands of the sea. 

Make us ministers of that healing love 
which will not halt its growing sway un- 
til it joins all nations and kindreds and 
tongues and peoples into one great fra- 
ternity of mutual service, including the 
least and the last of Thy children. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 18, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the bill (S. 610) to strengthen 
the domestic and foreign commerce of 
the United States by providing for the 
establishment of a U.S. Travel Service 
within the Department of Commerce 
and a Travel Advisory Board, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 3279) to 
increase the maximum rates of per diem 
allowance for employees of the Govern- 
ment traveling on official business, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 3279) to increase the 
maximum rates of per diem allowance 
for employees of the Government travel- 
ing on official business, and for other 
purposes, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD Mr. President, I 
move that the Sezate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, for 
the purpose of considering the various 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
beginning with “New Reports.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

R. Ben Hosler, of Ohio, to be U.S. marshal 
for the northern district of Ohio; 

Ellis Maylett, of Utah, to be U.S. marshal 
for the district of Utah; and 

William M. Parker, Jr., of Alabama, to be 
U.S. marshal for the middle district of Ala- 
bama. 





By Mr. KEFAUVER, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Elmer W. Disspayne, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. marshal for the middle district of 
Tennessee. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will proceed to state the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
beginning with “New Reports.” 





DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John H. Rubel to be an Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Paul R. Ignatius to be Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Edward A. McDermott to be Deputy 
Director of the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Rear Adm. John W. Crumpacker 
to be Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts in the Department of the Navy. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 





U.S. NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations in the Navy 
be confirmed en bloc. 
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The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
Navy are confirmed en bloc. 





US. ARMY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations in the US. 
Army be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
U.S. Army are confirmed en bloc. 





CONFIRMATION OF NOMINATION 
OF MAJ. GEN. WALTER K. WILSON, 
JR., TO BE CHIEF OF THE CORPS 
OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. STENNIS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, earlier today the Senate con- 
firmed unanimously the nomination of 
Maj. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, Jr., as the 
new Chief of the U.S. Army Engineers. 

I congratulate the Senate for this ac- 
tion, and I commend the President for 
the excellent selection, and I congratu- 
late General Wilson on the promotion. 

It has been my pleasure to know Gen- 
eral Wilson through the years. His 
record of achievement for the Engineer 
Corps and for the Nation has been one 
of outstanding quality and noteworthy 
accomplishment. 

During the time General Wilson 
served as district engineer at Mobile, 
which has jurisdiction of all engineer 
projects in a large area of eastern Mis- 
sissippi, I observed his work and was 
thoroughly convinced of his ability to 
turn out first-class performance. 

Moreover, I had the opportunity to 
see General Wilson in action as the 
engineer officer in charge of the con- 
struction of our vast American airbases 
in French Morocco where he did an 
outstanding job. 

During World War II, he served as 
division engineer of the Mediterranean 
Division at Casablanca, and in the 
Pacific area. 

A graduate of the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy, General Wilson’s professional com- 
petence gave him a record of steady 
promotions culminating in the new rank 
of lieutenant general to which he was 
promoted today. 





U.S. AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Air 
Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nominations in the U.S. Air 
Force be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations in the 
U.S. Air Force are confirmed en bloc. 





NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations placed on the Sec- 
retary’s desk, in the Navy and Marine 
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Corps; in the Army; and in the Air 
Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the routine 
nominations on the Secretary’s desk, in 
the Navy and Marine Corps; in the 
Army; and in the Air Force, be con- 
firmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of all nominations confirmed 
this day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DISCLOSURE 
Act AMENDMENTs OF 1961 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act with re- 
spect to the method of enforcement and to 
provide certain additional sanctions, and for 
other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

REPORT ON EXPORT CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control, covering the first quarter of 
the year 1961 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REPORT ON BACKLOG OF PENDING APPLICATIONS 
AND HEARING CASES IN FEDERAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
backlog of pending applications and hearing 
cases in that Commission, as of March 31, 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF SELECTED OPERATIONS 
OF DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS AND TRAFFIC, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA GOVERNMENT 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of selected opera- 
tions of Department of Highways and Traf- 
fic, District of Columbia Government, dated 
May 1961 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 


RECOGNITION OF CENTENNIAL OF ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for recognition of the centennial 
of the establishment of the Department of 
Agriculture, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 40 


“Joint resolution relative to relocating 
California Avenue in Washington, D.C. 


“Whereas various streets in our Nation’s 
capital are named after the States of the 
Union; and 

“Whereas the street named for California 
is only one block long in a remote area; and 

Whereas California is the second most 
populous State in the Union and, as such, 
deserves a larger and more prominently 
located street named after it: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, Tnat the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes Congress that an ap- 
propriate street be named for the great State 
of California and that the renaming of 15th 
Street between K Street and Constitution 
Avenue be considered for this purpose; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate, and to each Senator and Representa- 
tive from California in the Congress of the 
United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Public Works: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 43 


“Joint resolution relative to construction of 
the Mammoth Pass Road 


“Whereas a Mammoth Pass Road would be 
of great significance not only to the resi- 
dents of the two areas which would thus 
be joined by a direct route but also to the 
defense of our Nation by providing access 
to the Naval Ammunition Depot at Haw- 
thorne, Nev., and other areas in Nevada 
strategic to the defense of California; and 

“Whereas Federal-aid Secondary Highway 
No. 962 in California is a partially con- 
structed county travelway directly connect- 
ing the road systems of two important 
counties of this State otherwise connected 
only by long and circuitous travelways 
through several other counties; and 

“Whereas over the last several years both 
counties directly concerned have expended 
and are continuing to expend reasonable 
portions of the funds available to them for 
county road and highway purposes upon 
the improvement to presently required high- 
way standards of the county approach con- 
nections to this Federal-aid secondary high- 
way unit; and 

“Whereas said connection is presently de- 
sirable for vehicular movements but funds 
now available and becoming available for 
construction work on Federal-aid Secondary 
Highway No. 962 are so limited that the 
completion thereof will be delayed for a 
great number of years; and 

“Whereas a substantial portion of the en- 
tire proposed connecting system between the 
two counties lies within the boundaries of 
United States national forests; and 

“Whereas the inclusion of this portion of 
the entire routing in the Forest Highway 
System will make additional funds for con- 
struction available and materially accelerate 
the date of completion; and 

‘“‘Whereas the State Legislature of the State 
of California in 1955 by joint resolution 
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requested the Federal Government to con- 
struct this route in its entirety as a national 
defense highway; and 

“Whereas the completion of this inter- 
county unit will complete and make avail- 
able for immediate use an additional inter- 
state way of travel materially shortening 
the interstate travel distances to substantial 
portions of California and also remove traf- 
fic from other presently congested interstate 
roads and highways; and 

“Whereas, Federal-aid Secondary Highway 
No. 962 will meet the criteria of a forest 
highway in the following respects in that it 
will: 

“1. Be a principal road into and through 
national forests; 

“2. Be of nationwide significance for 
transportation, development of natural re- 
sources, national security, and the general 
welfare of the people; 

“3. Serve as a major artery for interstate 
traffic and statewide travel; 

“4. Provide a link in the principal high- 
ways important to national defense and 
population dispersion; 

“5. Carry traffic to and from tributary 
forest development roads and trails: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State Of California, jointly, That the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States and the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads 
are respectfully requested to forthwith place 
in the U.S. Forest Highway System that por- 
tion of California Federal-aid Secondary 
Highway No. 962 lying within the bound- 
aries of the United States national forests, 
and the Legislature of the State of Califor- 
nia expresses by way of this resolution its 
desire that the Mammoth Pass Road be con- 
structed and that the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads is advised that the legisla- 
ture finds there is a public necessity for the 
inclusion of this road in the US. Forest 
Highway System; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the sen- 
ate shall transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Bureau of Public Roads, 
United States Department of Commerce, 
and to each Senator and Representative 
from California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Maryland; to the Committee on 
Finance: 


“House JoInt RESOLUTION 45 


“House joint resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to amend 
the oid age assistance laws in order to per- 
mit individuals receiving old age assist- 
ance to earn extra compensation without 
being penalized 
“The General Assembly of Maryland be- 

lieves that it would be a wise enactment 
of legislation if the Congress of the United 
States would provide that individuals re- 
ceiving old age assistance payments might 
earn at least thirty dollars ($30) per month 
without that sum being considered a resource 
in determining the amount of the old age 
assistance grant. 

“It is believed that this would encourage 
a measure of self-support on the part of the 
recipients of old age assistance. 

“The Federal law now requires that all 
regular of an old age assistance 
recipient must be reported by him and de- 
ducted from his old age assistance grant. 

“Yet old age assistance grants are very 
small and some supplementation by earnings 
would be extremely helpful. 

“Many old age assistance recipients may 
not be able to hold down permanent em- 
ployment, but some may be able to earn a 
little by odd jobs. The recommended change 
in the law would encourage them to do so. 
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“There is a Federal precedent for such a 
change in the law because the public assist- 
ance law for the blind now permits all earn- 
ings up to eighty-five dollars ($85) a month 
to be disregarded in determining need for 
such assistance. 

“The amount of money involved for Mary- 
land in the proposed change of the old age 
assistance law would not be large. 

“A study of the 9,662 old age assistance 
recipients of the State of Maryland showed 
that during the month of September 1960, 
only 123 reported having earnings. The total 
earnings amounted to only $1,727 for the 
month of September. Accordingly, though 
the amount of money involved is small, it 
would be of genuine help to those who could 
do some work. That is, it would encourage 
@ measure of self-support and eliminate 
some hardship: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized to amend the old age 
assistance laws to provide that an individual 
receiving grants under this program might 
earn at least $30 per month without that 
sum being considered a resource in deter- 
mining the amount of the old age assistance 
grant; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
Maryland be instructed to send copies of this 
resolution under the great seal of the State 
of Maryland to the Vice President of the 
United States, as Presiding Officer of the 
Senate of the United States, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, and each Member of Maryland dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United States.” 

A resolution adopted by the City Coun- 
cil of the City of Philadelphia, Pa., favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation to approve 
the proposed Delaware River Basin Compact; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of the County of Hawaii, State of 
Hawaii, favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide funds for public school con- 
struction ; ordered to lie on the table. 

By Mr. KERR: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 


“HOouSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 549 


“Concurrent resolution expressing commen- 
dation for sponsors of the First National 
Conference on Peaceful Uses of Space at 
Tulsa, Okla., Friday, May 26, and Satur- 
day, May 27, 1961; directing distribution 
of resolution. 


“Whereas the State of Oklahoma and the 
city of Tulsa have been signally honored 
by having been selected as the locale for the 
First National Conference on Peaceful Uses 
of Space to be held May 26 and 27, 1961; 
and 

“Whereas the top minds and leaders in 
the internationally important field of space 
exploration—from Government, from indus- 
try, and from the professions—will convene 
in this Conference with the sole purpose of 
probing the infinite possibilities of peaceful 
uses of outer space; and 

“Whereas a number of prominent Okla- 
homans, especially including the senior Sen- 
ator, the Honorable Rosert S. Kerr, chair- 
man of the U.S. Senate Aeronautical and 
Space Science Committee, and the Honor- 
able James E. Webb, Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, will 
make significant contributions to the suc- 
cess of the Conference; and 

“Whereas the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, Washington, D.C., and 
the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce are spon- 
soring the Conference with the cosponsor- 
ship of the Aerospace Industries Association 
of America, the Aerospace Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Astronautics Society, 
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the American Institute of Biological Sciences, 
the American Rocket Society, the Electronic 
Industries Association, the Frontiers of 
Science Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc., and 
the Institute of the Aerospace Sciences; and 

“Whereas the 2-day Conference will be fol- 
lowed by a public exhibition for all Okla- 
homans and for citizens of surrounding 
States of the very latest information and 
equipment with which the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration is conduct- 
ing significant research probes, both manned 
and instrumented, in space for peaceful pur- 
poses: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
oj the 28th Oklahoma Legislature (the sen- 
ate concurring therein), That the National 
Acronautics and Space Administration, Hon. 
James E. Webb, Administrator; the Tulsa 
Chamber of Commerce, D. J. Tuepker, pres- 
ident; and the First National Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Space, Harold C. Stuart, 
general chairman, be and they are hereby 
commended for providing this opportunity 
to the citizens of Oklahoma, the citizens 
of the Nation, and the citizens of the world 
to study peaceful applications of space tech- 
nology; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the people of Oklahoma, 
through their representatives, in this 28th 
session of the Oklahoma Legislature, do 
salute, support, and pledge themselves to 
take part in the First National Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Space; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy 
of this resolution be presented or trans- 
mitted to Senator Ropert S. Kerr, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. ; Mr. James 
E. Webb, Administrator, National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, 1329 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C.; and Mr. D. 
J. Tuepker, president, Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce, 616 South Boston, Tulsa, Okla.” 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION OF ADDITIONAL B-52 BOMB- 
ERS—RESOLUTION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
present, for appropriate reference, a res- 
olution adopted by the City Council of 
the city of Wichita, Kans., favoring the 
enactment of legislation to provide ap- 
propriations for the construction of ad- 
ditional B-52 bombers. I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed 
in the REcorpD. ; 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION RELATIVE TO THE PRODUCTION OF 
THE B-—52 at THE BOEING Co., IN WICHITA, 
Kans. 


Whereas the sole production of the B—52 
manned bomber is in Boeing, Wichita, and 
the present contract therefore expires at 
the end of 1962, and the production of the 
B-51 is in a Government-owned facility in 
which the peak employment involved was 
approximately 40,000, and now is approxi- 
mately 20,000; and 

Whereas the B-52 manned bomber will 
remain the mainstay of the Strategic Air 
Command, of which McConnell Air Force 
Base is an integral part, until the develop- 
ment of other manned aircraft or missiles 
reach the operational stage; and 

Whereas the Armed Services Committee of 
the House of Representatives has added $337 
million for additional B-52 and other 
manned bomber production and this amount 
is in addition to the administration's budget 
request, and which amount was added by the 
House Armed Services Committee to the de- 
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fense authorization bill passed by the House 
of Representatives; and 

Whereas the Armed Services Committee of 
the Senate has added $525 million to its 
separate bill for which the authorization 
language in the bill specifies production of 
the B-52 and other manned bombers and 
which defense authorization bill passed the 
Senate on May 15, 1961; and 

Whereas the economic welfare of the en- 
tire central Kansas area is related directly to 
the continuance of a high level of employ- 
ment at Boeing Wichita: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, That we do hereby pledge the 
wholehearted support of the city to assist 
members of the Kansas congressional dele- 
gation in their efforts to secure appropria- 
tions for the additional B—52 production as 
presently authorized and do hereby request 
the mayor to furnish all members of the 
Kansas delegation in Congress a certified 
copy of this resolution. 

Adopted at Wichita, Kans., this 16th day 
of May 1961. 

HERBERT P. LINDSLEY, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
C.H. Funk, 
City Clerk. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, with amendments: 

8.1342. A bill to provide that participation 
by members of the National Guard in the re- 
enactment of the Battle of First Manassas 
shall be held and considered to be full-time 
training duty under section 503 of title 10, 
United States Code, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 279). 

By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 1877. An act relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of Plumbers Union 
Local No. 12 Pension Fund as a qualified 
trust under section 401(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (Rept. No. 280). 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961—REPORT OF 
A COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL AND 
SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, I report an original bill to assist 
in the provision of housing for moderate 
and low income families, to promote or- 
derly urban development, and extend 
and amend laws relating to housing, 
urban renewal, and community facili- 
ties, and for other purposes, and I submit 
a report (No. 281) thereon. I ask that 
the report be printed, together with the 
individual views of Senators Javits, 
BEALL, and ROBERTSON, and the supple- 
mental views of Senators CaPEHART and 
BENNETT. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received, and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and the report 
will be printed, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

The bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
ban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
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purposes, reported by Mr. SParRKMAN, 
from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, was read twice by its title, and 
placed on the calendar. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 1913. A bill to permit an individual who 
retired before September 1954 under the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance pro- 
gram to have his benefit amount recom- 
puted, without acquiring any additional 
coverage, to take advantage of the dropout 
provisions in title II of the Social Security 
Act; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. COTTON (for himself and Mr. 
BRIDGES) : 

S. 1914. A bill to amend the effective date 
of section 2(b) of Public Law 86-376 relating 
to, inter alia, subchapter S of the 1954 Inter- 
nal Revenue Code; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. CHURCH: 

S. 1915. A bill for the relief of Orsolina 
Cianfione Iallonardo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CHurcH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1916. A bill to provide that certain air- 
craft may travel between the United States 
and Canada without requiring the owners or 
operators thereof to reimburse the United 
States for extra compensation paid customs 
officers and employees; to the Committee on 
Pinance. 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

8.1917. A bill to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, as 
amended; 

8.1918. A bill to extend benefits of the 
Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement and 
Disability Act Amendments of 1957 to widows 
and surviving children of former members 
of the Metropolitan Police force, the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, the 
U.S. Park Police force, the White House Po- 
lice force, or the U.S. Secret Service Division, 
who were retired or who died in the service 
of any such organization prior to the effec- 
tive date of such amendments; and 

8.1919. A bill to establish workmen’s 
compensation for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (by request) : 

8.1920. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for payment 
of unused compensatory time earned by 
deceased postal employees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 1921. A bill for the relief of Kam Chan; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 1922. A bill to assist in the provision of 
housing for moderate and low income fam- 
ilies, to promote orderly urban development, 
and extend and amend laws relating to 
housing, urban renewal, and community fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes; placed on 
the calendar. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SpaRKMAN when 
he reported the above bill from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, which ap- 
pear under the heading “Reports of Com- 
mittees.’’) 
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By Mr. HOLLAND (for himself and Mr. 
SMATHERS) : 

S. 1923. A bill to change the name of Little 
Pass to Clearwater Pass, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 1924. A bill to amend the Act of Au- 
gust 27, 1954 (68 Stat. 868) with respect to 
the Uintah and Ouray Reservation in Utah; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. HOLLAND): 

S.J. Res.91. Joint resolution to establish 
the Saint Augustine Quadricentennial Com- 
mission, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





RESOLUTION 


CAUTION AND DELIBERATION ON 
APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF 
RAILROAD MERGERS 


Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MORSE, 
and Mr. Macnuson) submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 150) urging the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to act with ex- 
treme caution and full deliberation on 
applications for approval of railroad 
mergers in order to afford Congress time 
to review the problems arising from the 
railroad merger movement, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Humpurey, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





MRS. ORSOLINA CIANFLONE 
IALLONARDO 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, my 
practice is to introduce few private bills, 
and then only when a gross inequity 
seems to exist which apparently cannot 
be solved by administrative action. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. President, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill for the relief 
of Mrs. Orsolina Cianflone Iallonardo. 

Twelve years ago, Mrs. Iallonardo, 
then a young girl, was adopted in Italy 
by her aunt and uncle and promised she 
would be in the United States within 6 
months. Her adoptive parents left Italy 
expecting to be joined by their new 
daughter in a very short time. She 
never saw her father again. Today, she 
is a woman with a husband and two chil- 
dren—still waiting to come to America. 
Her widowed mother in Lewiston, Idaho, 
is still waiting to be joined by her family. 

Mrs. Iallonardo has made continuing, 
strenuous efforts to comply with all ad- 
ministrative requirements; each time, 
when it seemed as though her dream 
would be realized, her hopes were shat- 
tered by a newly discovered requirement 
or statutory interpretation. The final 
blow came in May 1960. In February 
1960, the Iallonardos were informed by 
the American Consulate General in 
Naples they could come to the United 
States within a very short time. They 
eagerly sold their possessions, including 
Mr. Iallonardo’s barber shop, in order 
to obtain the necessary funds for the 
trip. In May they were informed by the 
Consulate General’s office that due to 
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a clarified interpretation of the con- 
gressional act under which the family 
was to come they were no longer eligible 
for nonquota status and would continue 
to be registered under the fourth pref- 
erence portion of the Italian quota. 
Since this portion of the Italian quota 
is heavily oversubscribed, they will en- 
counter a waiting period of many years 
before quota numbers become available 
for their use. There is no administra- 
tive procedure that can hasten the is- 
suance of immigrant visas to the Ial- 
lonardo family. 

I share the Iallonardo’s hope that the 
unfortunate circumstances which have 
so long delayed this family from being 
reunited, may soon be unraveled. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill to 
accomplish this objective, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill may be printed in the Recorp imme- 
diately following my remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred;. and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1915) for the relief of 
Orsolina Cianfione Iallonardo, intro- 
duced by Mr. CHurcH, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That Orsolina 
Cianfione Iallonardo is deemed to be within 
the purview of section 4 of the act of Sep- 
tember 22, 1959 (Public Law 86-363). 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. HILL, and by unani- 
mous consent, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare was discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill (S. 
1441) for the relief of Cilka Elizabeth In- 
grova, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





EDUCATION ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1961—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSH submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the bill 
(S. 1021) to authorize a program of Fed- 
eral financial assistance for education, 
which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 





UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES TO AS- 
SIST NEEDY PERSONS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pett] be added as a 
cosponsor on S. 1720, a bill I introduced 
on April 27 to continue the authority 
of the President under title II of Public 
Law 480 to utilize surplus agricultural 
commodities to assist needy persons and 
to promote economic development in un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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FAIR COMPETITIVE PRACTICES 
ACT — ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Mr. Scort, 
be added as a cosponsor on my bill, S. 
1722, entitled the Fair Competitive Prac- 
tices Act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 





ADDITION OF CERTAIN LANDS TO 
WASATCH NATIONAL FOREST, 
UTAH—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 16, 1961, the name of Mr. 
Moss was added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 1878) to add certain lands to the 
Wasatch National Forest, Utah, and for 
other purposes, introduced by My. BENn- 
NETT On May 16, 1961. 





NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
GOVERNMENT PATENT POLICY 
AND S. 1084 AND S. 1176 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Standing Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks and Copyrights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
wish to announce that the subcommittee 
has scheduled public hearings on S. 
1084 and S. 1176, dealing with Govern- 
ment patent policy, to resume on 
Wednesday, May 31, 1961. 

The hearings, set for 10:00 a.m., are 
to be held in room 2228, New Senate Of- 
fice Building. 

Anyone wishing to testify or file a 
statement for the record should com- 
municate immediately with the office of 
the Senate Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights Subcommittee, room 349A, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C., telephone CA 4-3121 or Govern- 
ment code 180, extension 2268. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Joun- 
ston], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. WiLEy], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron], and myself, 
as chairman. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

Article entitled “Trade Policy: A Strategy 
for the Coming Battle,” written by Senator 
Javits and published in the Reporter maga- 
zine of May 25, 1961. 





WASHINGTON’S CURRENT CRIME 
WAVE 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the very 
penetrating and, in my judgment, ex- 
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ceptionally sound editorial appearing in 
this morning’s Washington Post, en- 
titled “Pushing the Panic Button.” | 
wish to read three paragraphs very 
quickly, and make a very brief comment, 

In the course of the editorial it is 
stated: 

There is no doubt that life would be easier 
for Chief Murray and his men if they could 
arrest on suspicion and interrogate suspects 
at leisure in a police station and without 
any interference from lawyers. But the 
Founders of the American Republic were 
not bent upon making a policeman’s lot a 
happy one; their aim was to create a free 
society in which men and women could pur- 
sue their lawful concerns without fear of 
police officiousness. 


The decision of Mr. Justice Frankfur- 
ter, of the Supreme Court, in the Mal- 
lory case is as sound today as it was the 
day Justice Frankfurter wrote it. It 
was a decision necessary to protect the 
American people from the arbitrariness 
and capriciousness of police, unless we 
place checks upon police departments, 

If there is anything we have learned 
in this free society it is that we must 
always be on guard against the arbi- 
trariness of police. I happen to be one 
Member of the Senate who will always 
vote to give the police department the 
financial assistance it needs and the per- 
sonnel it needs in order to protect the 
people of the District of Columbia. But 
let me say to Chief Murray that I never 
intend, as a lawyer in the Senate, to 
accede to his request to have the Mal- 
lory rule changed, so that he can oper- 
ate the police department in the District 
of Columbia without the check which 
the Mallory decision applies to him. 

Next, as to the Durham rule, I am 
quite surprised at the Chief of Police of 
the District of Columbia going over into 
the field of jurisprudence, rather than 
confining himself to his duties of carry- 
ing out the functions of the Police De- 
partment. 

With respect to the Durham rule, the 
editorial states: 

The Durham rule, which Chief Murray 
would also like to do away with, has nothing 
whatever to do with his job of apprehend- 
ing criminals. It concerns the judicial re- 
sponsibility of weighing the guilt of per- 
sons Charged with crime. And it operates 
to protect the community by sending those 
judged insane to St. Elizabeths until they 
are judged cured, instead of sending them to 
prison and letting them loose on the com- 
munity uncured at the end of a fixed term. 
Police energies devoted to fighting these 
two court rules might be better spent in 
fighting criminals themselves. 


The Post is completely right, in my 
judgment. The Durham decision, in re- 
gard to the question of insanity, is ab- 
solutely sound. It is in line with what 
is well known in criminology today. Let 
me say again that I think Chief Murray 
ought to confine himself to police duties, 
and leave the matter of jurisprudence to 
the courts. 

The editorial continues: 

In its blind, doctrinaire insistence that 
crime is entirely a racial phenomenon, the 
committee at every turn has impeded the 
efforts to promote racial integration which 
alone can give Negroes a full stake in the 
community and an enduring interest in up- 
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holding its mores. In its stubborn, primitive 
insistence that more and more savage pun- 
ishment is the only way to deal with the 
community’s outcasts, the committee at 
every turn has blocked a rational approach 
to reform and rehabilitation. 


Let me say most respectfully that when 
we in the Congress do more than merely 
appropriate money, it will help us do 
something about the low state of living 
that we compel many thousands of Ne- 
groes in the District of Columbia to en- 
dure. We will then be making a more 
effective attack on the crime problem in 
the District of Columbia than by at- 
tacking the decision in the Mallory case. 
When we do something about minimum 
wages, when we do something about de- 
cent housing, when we do something 
about the equality of work opportuni- 
ties in the District of Columbia, we shall 
be making an attack on the crime prob- 
lem that will really produce some re- 
sults. 

It is easy, as the Post points out, to 
strike out in an emotional attitude at 
the wave of criminality in the District 
of Columbia, but that does not get to 
the root, the cause of it. I am for giv- 
ing the police department all the sup- 
port it needs to enlarge its personnel 
to handle the crime wave, but I say to 
the Congress of the United States that 
it should start doing something about 
the basic causes of crime in the District 
of Columbia. When we start doing 
something about the cause, which is 
basically economic and educational, then 
we can remove this danger, on a per- 
manent basis, from the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire editorial be printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


PUSHING THE PANIC BUTTON 


There are elements of real hysteria in some 
of the reactions to Washington’s current 
crime wave. These have manifested them- 
selves in the hearings before a House Dis- 
trict Subcommittee in two ways: first, by a 
reckless readiness to throw aside for the sake 
of safety the very rights which, under the 
American political theory, governments are 
instituted to secure; and second, by a focus 
of attention upon the symptoms rather than 
the causes of crime and upon punishment 
rather than prevention. 

Violence and other serious crime in the 
District are unquestionably alarming and 
warrant the most thoughtful concern of the 
community and Congress. But the Chief of 
Police makes the remedies seem altogether 
too simple. He wants Congress to overturn 
the evidentiary rule laid down by the Su- 
preme Court in the Mallory case—a rule 
which forbids the use of confessions obtained 
as a result of unlawful detention. And he 
wants Congress to do away with the Durham 
rule—a rule laid down by the Court of Ap- 
peals in an effort to deal rationally with the 
determination of insanity. 

There is no doubt that life would be easier 
for Chief Murray and his men if they could 
arrest on suspicion and interrogate suspects 
at leisure in a police station and without 
any interference from lawyers. But the 
Founders of the American Republic were not 
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bent upon making a policeman’s lot a happy 
one; their aim was to create a free society 
in which men and women could pursue their 
lawful concerns without fear of police offi- 
ciousness, 

The law in the District of Columbia (and 
in every State of the Union) provides that 
arrested persons must be brought before a 
judicial officer without unnecessary delay. 
The so-called Mallory rule is simply a judicial 
device for requiring police observance of this 
law. It does no more than keep the courts 
from conniving with the police in violating 
the law. It does not impede law enforce- 
ment by lawful means. 

The Durham rule, which Chief Murray 
would also like to do away with, has nothing 
whatever to do with his job of apprehending 
criminals. It concerns the judicial responsi- 
bility of weighing the guilt of persons 
charged with crime. And it operates to pro- 
tect the community by sending those judged 
insane to St. Elizabeths until they are 
judged cured, instead of sending them to 
prison and letting them loose on the com- 
munity uncured at the end of a fixed term. 
Police energies devoted to fighting these two 
court rules might be better spent in fighting 
criminals themselves. 

Chief Murray’s task has been made infi- 
nitely more difficult by the very District Com- 
mittee which now applauds his lamentations. 
If Congress had appropriated the funds 
sought for community needs over the past 
two decades, crime might have been reduced. 
But the House District Committee has time 
and again thwarted efforts to provide a juve- 
nile court and juvenile guidance facilities 
needed to keep juvenile delinquents from 
growing up into adult criminals. It has 
thwarted efforts to clear the slums and im- 
prove the schools and provide recreation and 
open up job opportunities. It has even pre- 
vented intelligent utilization of scarce police 
manpower by insisting that uniformed offi- 
cers check parking meters and do clerical 
work that could better be done by civilians. 

In its blind, doctrinaire insistence that 
crime is entirely a racial phenomenon, the 
committee at every turn has impeded the 
efforts to promote racial integration which 
alone can give Negroes a full stake in the 
community and an enduring interest in up- 
holding its mores. In its stubborn, primitive 
insistence that more and more savage pun- 
ishment is the only way to deal with the 
community's outcasts, the committee at 
every turn has blocked a rational approach 
to reform and rehabilitation. 

Apart from the immediate need to cope 
with criminals, Commissioner Tobriner is 
eternally right in saying that it is imperative 
to deal with the roots of crime—and that 
these roots are to be found in slums, in over- 
crowded schools, in denial of job opportuni- 
ties because of race, in neglect of children 
who, through no fault of their own, are born 
to parents who give them neither love, nor 
care, nor even sustenance. The one glimmer 
of reason in the whole sorry picture is to be 
found in the decision yesterday by the 
Board of Commissioners to promote a serious 
study of the causes of crime. 

The causes of crime cannot be corrected by 
mere punishment of offenders. Confinement 
of criminals obviously is An ex- 
panded police force—with more efficient de- 
ployment of its personnel—can help curb 
criminal conduct. But cure of the social 
sickness that besets this city—and besets 
every urban center in the world today—tre- 
quires two conditions. It requires unquali- 
fied respect for the law on the part of those 
entrusted with law enforcement. And it re- 
quires from the whole community respect for 
human beings whatever the circumstances of 
their birth. 
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INFORMATION AVAILABLE TO COM- 
MUNISTS BUT DENIED TO AMERI- 
CANS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, we 
have heard much recently about the 
sources of information with reference to 
many of our defense establishments, and 
its availability to our potential enemies. 

Recently, in a column written by Ed 
Koterba, under the heading “Assign- 
ment: Washington,” there appeared an 
item entitled “Reds Get Information De- 
nied to Americans.” The item reads in 
part as follows: 


. WASHINGTON.—The way the President put 
it to the editors was: “Let’s not give comfort 
and assistance to the enemy by publishing 
a lot of Government secrets.” 

You can’t dispute the logic of that. But 
if only the Government would practice what 
it preaches. 

Take, as an example, that background ses- 
sion for newsmen at the State Department 
recently. There was much said by people 
such as President Kennedy, Secretary Dean 
Rusk, and United Nations Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson that was of rather secret nature. 

None of us was permitted to breathe a 
word of it to anybody. Yet, right there 
among the newsmen was Henryk Zwiren, of 
Warsaw, taking everything down for the 
Communist Press Agency. 

The State Department freely admitted that 
it goofed in letting the Communist in. But 
he stayed. And he took copious notes. 

Now, even though the Communists have 
a transcript of what was said, we are still 
bound by State Department ruling to with- 
hold that same information from our own 
people. 

If you think that’s silly, consider what 
happened just this past week at the Senate 
hearing on excessive Cape Canaveral wages. 

I was jarred to find, at this open meeting, 
a huge map of the United States on the wall 
of the hearing room pinpointing our inter- 
continental ballistic missile support bases 
across the country. 

Mikhail Sagatelyan, of the Tass News 
Agency, had as free access.to the vital infor- 
mation on that map as I did, Location of 
our missile bases can indeed give comfort 
and assistance to the enemy. 


Here is another thing the article points 
out: 

One ridiculous example of the Pentagon 
violating its own doctrine of censorship hap- 
pened last year when a reporter called. the 
Defense Department for details on our air- 
to-air missile, the Eagle. 

“Classified,” said the Pentagon press man. 
And, I suppose, there was good reason for 
it to be. 

But the reporter had the information be- 
fore him—in the readily available 1960 Mis- 
sile Handbook, a copy of which was presented 
to Vladimir D. Pavlov, third secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy. 

After the story appeared in this column, 
the FBI stopped around to see the distrib- 
utor of the handbook. Where had he gotten 
the secret information? 

The man replied truthfully: “From mate- 
rial published openly by the Pentagon.” 

Censorship—like charity—should begin at 
home. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article appear in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. It is time we do something 
about this matter. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Reps Get INFORMATION DENIED TO AMERICANS 


WasHINGTON.—The way the President put 
it to the editors was: “Let’s not give comfort 
and assistance to the enemy by publishing 
a lot of Government secrets.” 

You can’t dispute the logic of that. But if 
only the Government would practice what it 
preaches. 

Take, as an example, that background ses- 
sion for newsmen at the State Department 
recently. There was much said by people 
such as President Kennedy, Secretary Dean 
Rusk, and United Nations Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson that was of rather secret nature. 

None of us was itted to breathe a 
word of it to anybody. Yet, right there 
among the newsmen was Henryk Zwiren, of 
Warsaw, taking everything down for the 
Communist press agency. 

The State Department freely admitted that 
it goofed in letting the Communist in. But 
he stayed. And he took copious notes. 

Now, even though the Communists have 
a transcript of what was said, we are still 
bound by State Department ruling to with- 
hold that same information from our own 
people. 

If you think that’s silly, consider what 
happened just this past week at the Senate 
hearing on excessive Cape Canaveral wages. 

I was jarred to find, at this open meeting, 
@ huge map of the United States on the wall 
of the hearing room pinpointing our inter- 
continental ballistic missile support bases 
across the country. 

Mikhail Sagatelyan, of the Tass News Agen- 
cy, had as free access to the vital informa- 
tion on that map as I did. Location of our 
missile bases can indeed give comfort and 
assistance to the enemy. 

In fact, Sagatelyan, Zwiren, or Tass man 
Gennadii Shishkin—or any other Commu- 
nist newsman accredited to Washington— 
has as much freedom to gather military in- 
formation as any U.S. Washington reporter. 

So, what good does it do to aim the censor- 
ship request at editors, when the same rules 
do not apply to Communist correspondents? 

The Tass men can be seen almost daily 
picking up printed material on military de- 
fense—and some revealing information can 
be culled from periodically published mili- 
tary testimony. 

One ridiculous example of the Pentagon 
violating its own doctrine of censorship hap- 
pened last year when a reporter called the 
Defense Department for details on our air- 
to-air misile, the Eagle. 

“Classified,” said the Pentagon press man. 
And, I suppose, there was good reason for 
it to be. 

But the reporter had the information be- 
fore him—in the readily available 1960 Mis- 
sile Handbook, a copy of which was presented 
to Vladimir D. Pavlov, third secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy. 

After the story appeared in this column, 
the FBI stopped around to see the distrib- 
utor of the handbook. Where had he gotten 
the secret information? 

The man replied truthfully: From mate- 
rial published openly by the Pentagon.” 

Censorship—like charity—should begin at 
home. 





TESTING AND CONTROL OF NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS IN WESTERN 
EUROPE 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, we are ad- 
vised today that the NATO command 
will soon undertake an exercise to test 
the command and control of nuclear 
weapons in Western Europe. The ini- 
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tiation of this study, Mr. President, was 
in the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. The committee, under the leader- 
ship of its chairman, the distinguished 
Representative from California, CHET 
HOLIFIELD, made a very learned report. 
It happened that the President of the 
United States, to my knowledge, read 
this report carefully. 

The review not only looks to the readi- 
ness of nuclear weapons, but to the dan- 
ger of readiness and to possible provoca- 
tion and the dangers involved, as well 
as the defense readiness. 

I think it is well that the matter is 
to be reviewed and tested. It is a trib- 
ute both to the originality of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy and to the 
study and diligence of the President of 
the United States. 





CENSORSHIP 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
after the first 100 days of the New Fron- 
tier, which has been marked by a notable 
lack of achievement for the public good, 
one thing has emerged as an accomp- 
lishment of questionable merit. Much 
was said during the campaign about how 
free information would be if only the 
New Frontier were elected. One was led 
to believe that during the preceding 
years the public had been kept in ab- 
ject ignorance about what went on in 
Washington. The promises, however, 
have not been kept, and the press of 
the Nation are beginning to ask their 
own questions about this strange cen- 
sorship. The Arizona Republic, for ex- 
ample, has editorially quizzed the Fron- 
tiersmen about this, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial from that 
newspaper be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tus Is CENSORSHIP 


After gradually working up to it in its first 
100 days of office, the Kennedy administra- 
tion has now committed its first act of public 
censorship. 

This trend toward suppression of free 
opinion began, innocently enough, with the 
refusal of the White House to inform re- 
porters of the times and places of the Presi- 
dent’s golf games. 

Next, we heard that Admiral Burke and 
Gen. George H. Decker had had their pre- 
pared speeches censored to conform to high 
policy. 

Next, the Department of Defense an- 
nounced that there was no longer a missile 
gap—but then subsided into complete silence 
about military missiles. 

Next, the two RB-47 pilots shot down by 
the Russians were brought back. But the 
administration refused to allow them to tell 
their story to the American people. They 
are still under wraps. 

Next, it was announced that cooks, valets, 
and maids in the White House had to sign an 
agreement never to write anything about 
their lives there. 

A new censorship program at the Penta- 
gon followed. As part of it, we were told 
that henceforth all nonpublic missile firings 
would not be announced. The new clamp- 
down caused Washington reporters to de- 
scribe the assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Public Affairs as the “Department of News 
Suppression.” 
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Then in April, the President attacked the 
press for endangering national security. He 
said that from now on they should not decid 
what to print by asking, “Is it news?” In. 
stead, they should ask, “Is it in the public 
interest?” What is the public interest? 
What the Kennedy administration wants us 
to say? 

Then the administration took out after 
TV stations. FCC Chairman Newton w. 
Minow attacked TV programing and told the 
station owners that they would have to de- 
vote more programs to cultural and public 
affairs (like what the Kennedy administra- 
tion is doing for the people?). To force them 
to do this, Minow said the FCC would exert 
pressure on individual stations through its 
power to revoke licenses. “There is nothing 
permanent or sacred about a broadcast li- 
cense,” he threatened. (Or about freedom of 
speech?) 

On May 11, Senator Hucu Scort read part 
of a confidential memo from the special as- 
sistant to the Secretary of Commerce, to de- 
partment heads. It said, “Speeches of Cab- 
inet and sub-Cabinet officers do not contain 
sufficient reference to the President and his 
personal interest in, and compassion with, 
the problems that face the Nation. Liberal 
quotations from his speeches, past or pres- 
ent, should be used.”’ Big brother must be 
made to look good—and compassionate. 

But these moves toward suppression of 
criticism were capped last April 21. A Mr. 
A. G. Heinshohn, Jr., president of the Chero- 
kee Textile Mills in Sieverville, Tenn., had 
bought a postage meter machine from Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc., a company that has a vir- 
tual monopoly from the Post Office on sup- 
plying them. They stamp envelopes and 
print slogans or sales ideas on envelopes. His 
slogan read, “This is a Republic, not a 
democracy—let’s keep it that way.” 

But on April 21, a New York Post reporter 
called Heinshohn for comment on the fact 
that Pitney-Bowes, at the request of the 
Post Office Department, had ordered him to 
return the plates with the slogan on it. 
Heinshohn had not received this demand, 
since it was mailed the same day. When he 
did, he was told that “the slogan has become 
strongly identified with a controversial and 
partisan political issue” and so it could not 
be used. The John Birch Society uses it. 

On April 23, the Post quoted the Post Of- 
fice Department as follows: “The Depart- 
ment cannot delve into censorship of the 
message to be carried, but there is a regula- 
tion which includes the statement that 
slogans may not be objectionable and mis- 
leading.” 

Is it objectionable and misleading to call 
the American Republic what it is? The Ari- 
zona Republic recently ran a high school 
essay contest on the question, “What is the 
difference between a republic and a democ- 
racy?” Will the Post Office Department now 
ban the Republic from the mails for being 
objectionable and misleading? This is a re- 
public. It is not a democracy. Is it objec- 
tionable and misleading and unprintable to 
tell the truth? 

If the Communists should run a slogan on 
their envelopes, “Pray for Peace,’ should it 
be banned from the mails because it comes 
from Communists, even though a lot of peo- 
ple are praying? 

If a religious group runs a slogan, “In 
God We Trust,” will we see this soon banned 
from the mails as “a violation of the separa- 
tion between church and state”? 

This is an act of outright, illegal censor- 
ship. It is a direct assault on the freedom 
of the American people to write what they 
please and send it through the mails under 
the law. It reveals also the authoritarian, 
arrogant, and insupportably dangerous ten- 
dency of this administration to use the vast 
powers of government to squelch all criticism 
of its actions. 
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This violation of liberty and the Constitu- 
tion cannot be allowed to stand. It must be 
fought with the full power of the press, the 
public, and the Congress of the United States 
if freedom of speech is to live in America. 





PRICES OF CERTAIN DRUGS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
May 8, during the morning hour, I de- 
scribed the situation that prevailed in 
a family that had been buying a medi- 
cal concoction from a doctor in at- 
tempting to treat asthma. In Mount 
Gilead, Ohio, there was a doctor who 
developed a very effective formula for 
the treatment of asthma. The particu- 
lar family to whom I refer bought the 
drug from the doctor for $4 for 2 ounces. 
The doctor passed away. When the 
man wanted to buy additional drugs, he 
was informed that the administrator of 
the estate had sold the formula to a 
drug company of Illinois, and that the 
only way the drug would be available 
was to get it through the drug com- 
pany. The patient did get the drug, but, 
instead of paying $4 for 2 ounces, had to 
pay $15. 

I did not intend to have included in 
the Recorp the letter of this Ohio cit- 
izen because it mentioned the drugstore 
to which the patient had to go. Regret- 
tably, the letter was included in the 
ReEcorp, and I want at this time to state 
that the drugstore at Ravenna, Ohio, 
the Clark Pharmacy, is a highly re- 
spected store. The prices of the drug- 
gist are reasonable. The price he had to 
charge was primarily the result of the 
price he had to pay in getting the drug 
from the drug company in Illinois. 

Now I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in this morning’s ReEcorp a let- 
ter from the druggist, Mr. H. J. Clark, 
of the Clark Pharmacy, in Ravenna, 
Ohio. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CLARK’S PHARMACY, 
Ravenna, Ohio, May 16, 1961. 
Hon. Frank LAUSCHE, 
U.S. Senator, State of Ohio, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sim: In defense of Clark Pharmacy, 
Ravenna, Ohio, and the pharmacy profes- 
sion, I wish to answer the letter Mrs. Beery 
wrote and recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 8, 1961. 

_ I also request that this letter be inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp along with 
Mrs. Beery’s letter. 

First of all, the only way my drugstore 
entered into this case is that the ingredients 
in this asthmatic formula require a nar- 
cotic order blank, No. 2513, to acquire it for 
the doctor and the customer. This is a serv- 
ice that all pharmacists will do for the doctor 
and the customer. 

I am enclosing a brochure on the prod- 
uct—what it costs the druggist and the re- 
tail price. As is noted, the cost is $10 for 
2 ounces and the retail price is $15, which is 
331%, percent markup. My operational over- 
head is 30 percent, which leaves 344 per- 
cent net. 

A purchase of a shirt, tie, or a pound of 
hamburger has to show a net profit of at 
least 34% percent or the doors would have 
to close. 

I want to bring this point out clearly, as 
the druggists in the last couple of years have 
received very bad publicity through no fault 
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of their own. We are very proud of our pro- 
fession, and we will defend ourselves when- 
ever the occasion arises. 

I sincerely hope that this will help answer 
Mrs. Beery’s letter from the druggist stand- 
point at the retail level and put a better 
taste in our customers’ mouths in the future. 

Sincerely, 
H. Jack Cuark, 
Registered Pharmacist. 





SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the press 
indicates today, from many foreign 
sources, that there is about to be a sum- 
mit conference between our President 
and Mr. Khrushchev. Our home press 
implies that this may be the case, and 
that the site of the conference will be in 
Vienna. 

If such a conference is to be held, I 
would hope very much that some good 
would come of it. The whole Nation will 
be behind the President in pursuing 
whatever policy he deems necessary and 
wise in such a meeting with the head of 
the Soviet state. I do hope, hovrever, 
that our American press will receive in- 
formation shortly as to whether such a 
summit conference is or is not to be held, 
and also it would be most helpful to the 
American people and to the Members 
of Congress if we knew the reason for 
the summit conference, within the limits 
of security, of course. 

Foreign comment today indicates that 
people abroad are not aware of the rea- 
son for the conference; that there is a 
general expression of curiosity as to why 
it needs to be held at this time. There 
is an indication that the conference is 
being requested by the United States, 
rather than by the Soviet Government. 

There is concern as to what is expected 
to be accomplished in the handling of 
this important conference, and this is in 
the interest of the right of the Amer- 
ican people to know, so eloquently argued 
by many prominent people on so many 
occasions. 

If there is to be a summit meeting with 
Khrushchev, we are for whatever foreign 
policy procedure the President has in 
mind, but I do hope the American press 
will very soon be as adequately informed 
as the foreign press seems to be. 





A DYING POLICY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
was published in yesterday morning’s 
Washington Post and Times-Herald a 
very penetrating article, entitled, “A 
Dying Policy,” written by the incom- 
parable Walter Lippmann. I think there 
is so much food for thought in the article 
that I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. I not only would have Mem- 
bers of Congress read it, but I particu- 
larly recommend it for reading by the 
Secretary of State and by all members 
of his policymaking staff. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A DyInG PoLicy 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The revolution in Iran and the revolu- 

tion in South Korea are warning signs about 
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the situation on the periphery of Asia. They 
are warnings that it is not only in Laos that 
there is trouble for the American client 
states. 

In Iran, the revolution is a desperate at- 
tempt at the top, with the blessing of the 
Shah, to reform the regime before it is over- 
thrown from below. The present revolution 
is not anti-Western, anti-American, or pro- 
Communist. But it may well be all of these 
things in the end if the reforms which it has 
begun do not go deep enough. The hour is 
late in Iran. 

In South Korea, the revolution is the work 
of the army, and it is not now anti-Western, 
anti-American, or pro-Communist. But this 
new military government, although it is not 
anti-American in theory, is in fact defying 
and ignoring our Embassy and the American 
Army commander. 

The revolutions in South Korea and Iran, 
following the disorders in Laos and South 
Vietnam, are a warning that in Asia the 
policy of containment by American satellite 
states is breaking down. In all four of these 
countries the governments have been our 
clients, indeed they have been our creations. 
All of them are crumbling, and in the last 
analysis they are all crumbling for the same 
reason. In relation to the rising popular 
feeling of independence and the rising popu- 
lar expectations of material welfare these 
American client states are not only corrupt 
but they are intolerably reactionary. The 
fact that they are also under the protection 
of a foreign and non-Asian power is an addi- 
tional liability. 

The Kennedy administration did not form 
the policy of setting up on the periphery of 
Asia a semicircle of American military 
clients. But it is now confronted with the 
breakdown of that policy, with the dis- 
orders, the dangers, and the pains of having 
to pick up the pieces. This is an experience 
which the American people have never had 
before and it is one for which their leaders 
have not prepared them. They have not 
been told by anyone in authority that there 
has been a radical change in the military 
situation and what the consequences of that 
change are. They have not been told that 
the military situation which existed when 
John Foster Dulles established this policy 
no longer exists. They have not been told 
that he made it work by shaking the bomb 
at the Communists. That is why so many 
of them suppose that Mr. Kennedy can make 
it work with a few marines and by shaking 
his fist. 

Our moral and intellectual unpreparedness 
for the reality of things is causing wide- 
spread demoralization among us. We must 
not let ourselves be overcome by it. We can 
do that best, I think, by recognizing that 
our present experience on the periphery of 
Asia is the American equivalent of what the 
British and the French are experiencing dur- 
ing the liquidation of their colonial empires. 
For what we are witnessing is the dissolution 
of the Dulles system of Asian protectorates. 

There are diehards in France who would 
like to overthrow General de Gaulle in or- 
der, as they think, to keep Algeria French. 
There are diehards in Britain who are pas- 
sionately opposed to Mr. Macmillan because 
he is liquidating the colonial empire. And 
there are diehards here who are prepared to 
call Mr. Kennedy an appeaser or worse be- 
cause he is trying to negotiate his way, 
rather than to fight his way, out of the 
Indochinese disorders. But whatever the 
diehards now call de Gaulle and Macmillan 
and Kennedy, the future will be theirs. 





THE ARREST OF TSHOMBE IN THE 
CONGO 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago on the floor of the Senate 
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there was a discussion of the incident 
in which Tshombe, of the Congo, was 
arrested after he had been invited to 
leave his own domain and enter that of 
persons generally in charge of the 
Congo. The purpose of the invitation 
for Tschombe to leave his area was for 
him to participate in a discussion which 
would lead to solution of the problems 
in the Congo. Tshombe accepted the 
invitation, left his refuge, and went to 
the conference where the discussion was 
to be had. Then he suddenly found him- 
self placed under arrest, charged with 
crime, and especially charged with the 
crime of having contributed to the death 
of Lumumba. 

I felt rather keen on that subject the 
other day, when I expressed my views 
on it. The more I think about it, the 
more I feel that the deed must be de- 
nounced. The possibility of calling con- 
testing parties to a conference for the 
purpose of working out international 
difficulties can be completely destroyed 
if, after the invitation is accepted, those 
who extend the invitation use the mighty 
power they have within their own areas. 

I rise this morning merely to state that 
the more I think about what was done 
the more I feel it ought to be denounced. 
I do not believe that our Government 
can claim decency in operation if it 
countenances what happened in the 
Congo. 





GEORGE W. NORRIS: INTEGRITY 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
this week in Washington, D.C., homage 
is being paid to the memory of an il- 
lustrious Member of this body—the late 
Senator George W. Norris, of Nebraska. 
The event is the George W. Norris Na- 
tional Centennial, marking the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of a great Ameri- 
can whose name is indelibly associated 
with the liberal tradition of our 
country. 

I am sure that much will be said dur- 
ing this centennial about the role of 
George W. Norris in establishing legisla- 
tive landmarks during his career as 
a US. Senator. The Anti-Injunc- 
tion Act of 1932, which ended the 
era of so-called yellow dog contracts; 
the 20th amendment to the Constitution, 
which terminated lame-duck Presidents 
and Congresses; the TVA Act, which es- 
tablished a new role for Government in 
management of natural resources—all 
these statutes bear the stamp of George 
W. Norris. 

But legislation in itself does not re- 
flect the true merit of his greatness. The 
hallmark of Senator Norris was his 
fundamental integrity. This was the 
theme of one of the first books written 
by my late husband, Richard Neuberger. 
In fact, the book was entitled “Integrity, 
the Life of George W. Norris.” It was 
coauthored by Dick Neuberger and 
Stephen B. Kahn, who at that time was 
an attorney recently with the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Dick Neuberger was a 
25-year-old journalist when the book 
was published in 1937, and Norris was at 
the height of popularity. The book de- 
scribed Norris as “a man who may in 
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time become one of the great figures in 
the history of the United States.” The 
centennial observation of today gives 
significance to that prophecy. 

The authors also made the observation 
that— 


in the ability of these [American] workers to 
send to the capital at Washington men of the 
courage and integrity of George William Nor- 
ris rests the fate of one of the planet's last 
sanctuaries of liberty and freedom. 


The dimensions of George Norris’ in- 
tegrity were outlined in the book I have 
mentioned. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp with my re- 
marks a portion of the opening chapter 
of the book: “Integrity, the Life of 
George W. Norris.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I. A POLITICAN UNAFRAID—EARLY YEARS 


No one would think of George W. Norris 
as a politician. 

To most Americans a politician is a large, 
paunchy gentleman with an expansive smile 
and an enthusiastic handshake. He is al- 
ways a spectacle of sartorial splendor, and 
varies between striped vests and checked 
suits at political meetings and cutaway 
coats and tophats on more formal occasions. 
A flower, never wilted, rests against his lapel, 
and his pocket is perpetually crammed with 
a battery of cigars which he passes out freely. 
He is all things to all people, and he never 
disagrees with anyone. For his home State 
he has nothing but praise, and his constitu- 
ents are noble, warmhearted souls whom it 
is an unrivaled honor to represent. 

He knows a myriad of persons by their first 
names, and he pummels with apparently un- 
restrained joy anyone he recognizes. He 
never takes a stand on any question he can 
straddle, and he balances himself between 
the two sides of a burning political issue as 
expertly as a tightrope artist walks a wire. 
He belongs to Rotary, Kiwanis, the chamber 
of commerce, and the Citizens’ League, and, 
of course, he attends church religiously—or, 
rather, faithfully. He is an Elk, a Moose, an 
Eagle, and, as president of the local baseball 
boosters, thrills thousands of his admirers 
by throwing the first ball each season. If 
his district grows apples, he passes out the 
delectable fruit with his compliments, and 
there is no speech he cannot deliver at a 
moment’s notice. To the pacifists he is for 
disarmament, and to the militarists he is for 
a big navy. To labor he is for the American 
standard of living, and to capital he is for 
law and order. Many of his constituents 
think he is shallow as a mirror and as sin- 
cere as a victrola, but he never offends any- 
one, and he controls a smoothly functioning 
patronage machine that nearly always assures 
him of reelection. He seeks publicity as as- 
siduously as a Northwest Mountie stalks his 
prey, and he will invade the headlines by 
any means, whether it calls for embracing 
@ movie actress, presenting a petition to 
deport 3 million people, or endorsing a 
certain brand of cigarettes. 

In short, he is responsible for the disparag- 
ing tone of voice in which millions of Amer- 
icans say, “Oh! He’s a politician.” 

Not all men in public office conform to 
this picture. Through the hurly-burly of 
American political life plods a white-haired 
old man with surprisingly dark eyebrows and 
& melancholy smile. He wears clothes as 
drab as an army blanket, and he has helped 
thousands of people to maintain their con- 
fidence in democracy. George W. Norris, 
the senior U.S. Senator from Nebraska, is 
the direct antithesis of the general concep- 
tion of a politician. He stubbornly refuses 
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to compromise on any issue, and he takes a 
definite stand on virtually all public ques- 
tions. He seldom resorts to oratory, and his 
speeches are delivered in a quiet, matter- 
of-fact voice. He does not control a jot of 
political patronage, and he rigidly refuses to 
write letters of endorsement for Government 
jobs. He has never pandered to the home 
spirit of the State to which he must turn for 
reelection every 6 years; he votes to cut down 
the tariff on sugar though Nebraska is a 
leading beet-sugar State, and he offends 
Nebraska pride by spending his summers in 
the rival Commonwealth of Wisconsin. He 
does not recognize party lines, and he 
blithely roams the no man’s land between 
the country’s major political organizations. 
He never hesitates to disagree with anyone, 
and he will condemn a President of the 
United States one minute and the ruler of 
Japan’s military juggernaut the next. He 
belongs to no church and claims as his re- 
ligion merely the doctrine of brotherhood. 
He lives simply and unpretentiously in a lit- 
tle town of less than 10,000 inhabitants; 
and, although he has been in Congress more 
than a third of a century, he has yet to be 
seen in formal clothes. He has ignored 
every accepted prerequisite of political suc- 
cess, 

In 1917 he voted against American par- 
ticipation in the world war, when such an 
act was looked upon as certain suicide at 
the polls, and for a generation he taunted 
and denounced the ruling powers in the 
political party of which he was a member. 

On a number of occasions he offered to 
resign because his views possibly were not 
those of his constituents, and he regards 
with disdain and contempt the rigmarole so 
many politicians go through to impress the 
more gullible among their constituents. 

Even to more thoughtful Americans the 
word “politics” connotes unsavory manipu- 
lation and connivery: Boss Pendergast and 
the Kansas City ballot jugglers, Huey Long 
and martial law elections, the Ohio Gang 
and the Teapot Dome scandals, Boss Vare 
and the money-powered Mellon machine, 
Tammany Hall and corrupt campaigns, Dr. 
Townsend and his cruel and impossible 
promises. Gloomily, thousands of voters 
catalog politicians as men who will barter 
their ideals for a lobbyist’s gold and their 
principles for a woman’s body. To some 
degree, the daily news dispatches from the 
Capital of the Nation support this pessimis- 
tic outlook. In the columns of America’s 
newspapers are stories of men who demand 
governmental economy one day and $24 bil- 
lion pensions the next, of men who in a sin- 
gle breath call for a balanced budget and cash 
payment of the bonus, of men who mouth 
praise for civil service reform as they build 
up a vast spoils system, of men who would 
stifle free speech in the name of liberty, 
of men who insist upon high tariffs on prod- 
ucts from their own districts and free trade 
for goods manufactured by the other fellow’s 
constituents, of men who pose as seers and 
Olympian prophets but are unable to decide 
who they think should be President of the 
United States. 

Yet, and yet—in this welter of demagog- 
uery and dishonesty, it still is possible for a 
man to hold to his ideals and survive at the 
polls. An unbroken career of public service 
extending over half a century offers proof 
that integrity may be a strange bedfellow 
of politics, but not an impossible one. 

“George W. Norris is the only honest man 
in political life in America,” Lewis Gannett 
once quoted approvingly. He is among the 
many individuals who have made such an 
observation. Few men survey contemporary 
American democracy without pausing to 
comment on the character and courage of 
the senior Senator from Nebraska. Norris 
has been in Congress as long as any living 
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man, yet, in the words of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, through all those years he has had only 
one boss—‘“his own conscience.” In 1932 
Charles Willis Thompson voiced a plea in 
Harper's magazine. “Wanted: Political 
courage,” he wrote, and after an extended 
examination of the political scene, reported 
that only George W. Norris could be called 
“really brave.” 

Few men are better qualified to offer judg- 
ment on the public figures of the day than 
the newspapermen in the National Capital. 
Week in and week out, they meet Presidents 
and senators and judges, and talk to them 
in the privacy of hotel rooms and railroad 
compartments when they are stripped bare 
of the camoufiage of official dignity. They 
see these individuals who rule America side- 
step issues and parry questions. Cynically, 
they watch them plotting and scheming to 
hold the mace of power. And the Wash- 
ington press corps is seldom taken in by 
sham or bombast. Only in rare instances 
have the Capital correspondents ever come to 
admire and revere a politician, and but once 
in this century has there been a politician 
the hard-boiled newspapermen in Washing- 
ton have actually loved, that politician is 
George William Norris, the senior Senator 
from the State of Nebraska. 

When the National Popular Government 
League gave a dinner in honor of Senator 
Norris, a large number of correspondents 
reserved plates. They selected Charles G. 
Ross, chief of the Washington bureau of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, to speak for 
them, Ross’ impromptu remarks that night 
were unique in the journalistic history of 
Washington. 

“This is indeed a novelty,” he began. “I 
have interviewed you, Senator Norris, a great 
many times. I have written many thousands 
of words about you, but I have never before 
had the opportunity to stand up in public 
and tell you what I think about you. And 
what I think about you is shared by all my 
colleagues. Whatever may be their political 
faith, whatever may be the political faith of 
their papers, they love you.” 

Ross repeated the last three words for 
emphasis. As applause filled the dining hall, 
he continued: “We become cynical some- 
times, we newspapermen, when we see our 
ideals toppling about us—so many promises 
and so little performance. Some of us de- 
spair of the success of our democracy, and 
then we go to Senator Norris and to one or 
two others like him and find refreshment and 
inspiration, and in them we find our democ- 
racy justified. 

“If I were a senator in some plane of exist- 
ence,” the St. Louis correspondent went on, 
“and George Norris should be there in the 
senate, as I hope he would be, and I should 
come in late and know nothing whatever 
about the issue involved, when the time came 
to vote—I should find out how Norris had 
voted and vote the same way, knowing I had 
done no disservice to the people.” 

Newspapermen, as a rule, are notoriously 
grudging in their praise of politicians. This 
tribute from the hardened Washington re- 
porters was without precedent, as have been 
most of the other commendations of Senator 
Norris by the men who cover the news at the 
National Capital. ‘Were I Diogenes,” once 
mused Ulric Bell, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, “I know of no other public man who 
would come nearer to ending my quest than 
George W. Norris.” 

Here, then, is how the thoughtful men of 
America regard the silver-haired old Senator 
from the Cornhusker State. It is part of the 
folkways of America to classify public figures 
according to their outstanding qualities, 
whether it is an actress for shapely legs or a 
Senator for strength of character. Down 
through history notable Americans have been 
cataloged and remembered for specific traits: 
Webster and Bryan and Borah typify ora- 
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tory; the two Roosevelts represent person- 
ality; Jackson stands for courage; Jefferson 
signifies tolerance and democracy; Lincoln 
personifies humanitarianism; Calhoun is re- 
membered for his indomitability. And per- 
haps George W. Norris will come to symbolize 
integrity, for it is that characteristic above all 
others that he represents to his contempo- 
raries. 

Rarely are politicians associated with ab- 
solute honesty, yet here is one who signifies 
it. In an era in which it is not unusual 
to place politicians and rogues in the same 
niche, the senior Senator from Nebraska is 
a national symbol of personal integrity. 
Even his adversaries respect his idealism. 
The Senator’s foremost antagonists are the 
private electric-power companies. They 
have fought him for a generation and he, 
in turn, has harassed and berated them. 
Yet Francis X. Welch, the associate editor 
of Public Utilities Fortnightly, has declared, 
“Differ as one may on his economic theories, 
no well-informed observer of Washington 
politics could ever deny that George W., 
Norris is 100 percent sincere and honest in 
his convictions. He has always fought fairly 
and squarely for his principles even in the 
face of unfair and pettifogging opposition.” 

“He is the very perfect gentle knight of 
American progressive ideals,” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt said in 1932 of this unique old 
veteran of the political battlefront. To mil- 
lions of Americans it was an apt metaphor, 
descriptive of a man who may in time be- 
come one of the great figures in the history 
of the United States. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the book 
written by the late Senator Neuberger 
and Stephen B. Kahn is one of the finest 
monuments to the memory of the great 
liberal from Nebraska, George Norris, 
which has ever been written. I asso- 
ciate myself with the comments of the 
Senator from Oregon {Mrs. NEUBERGER] 
with regard to the work of the great lib- 
eral, but I believe deserved tribute should 
be paid to her late husband and to Mr. 
Kahn for what I think is a great book 
they wrote really as a monument to the 
memory of George Norris. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. I thank my col- 
league. 





INTERVIEW RELATIVE TO HEAR- 
INGS OF ANTITRUST AND MO- 
NOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in 
the mail addressed to me as chairman 
of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, I have received a news- 
paper account which relates to an inter- 
view given to a reporter on the Jackson 
Daily News, Jackson, Miss., on May 6, 
1961, by a high official in the General 
Electric Co. 

In this interview, John T. McCarty, 
identified as manager of employee and 
plant community relations in the im- 
portant Defense Electronics Division of 
General Electric, expresses some policy 
views which are rather surprising to me, 
and which I think, Mr. President, that 
you and other Members of the Senate, 
as well as the public in general, will find 
of interest. According to the newspaper 
account, Mr. McCarty was in Jackson, 
Miss., to address the Mississippi Manu- 
facturers Association. 
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I ask that the pertinent part of the 
account of this interview by this repre- 
sentative of General Electric be printed 
in the record at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the account 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

KEPAUVER HEARINGS CALLED NONSENSE 
(By Pat Flynn) 

A General Electric official in an interview 
here yesterday called the Kefauver price- 
fixing hearings sheer nonsense. 

The only reason for the hearings, said 
John T. McCarty, manager of employee and 
plant community relations for the company, 
was “a very ambitious little man (KEFAUVER) 
who almost got to be Vice President on the 
strength of another investigation and is just 
trying to see what he can do for next time.” 

McCarty, here to address the Mississippi 
Manufacturers Association annual manage- 
ment conference, added that he had been 
back and forth to Washington so many times 
lately he was beginning to feel like a ping- 
pong ball. 

Throwing a crack at the Kennedy admin- 
istration, McCarty said the easiest way to 
get from his native Syracuse, where GE's 
main plant is located, to Washington is to 
“go to Harvard and turn left.” 


GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


McCarty said southern industrialists “have 
a golden opportunity that is all but slipping 
out of their fingers—the same opportunity 
that the North lost 30 years ago—operating 
their plants without unions.” 

He said management had to realize that 
loyalty could not be bought with company 
picnics, bowling teams, and Christmas 
parties, 

“In fact,” he said, “people go to Christmas 
parties, get all tanked up and set company 
relations back 15 years.” 

By using a film slide strip, he showed the 
procedure used by General Electric for com- 
bating union influence over its employees. 

“Collective bargaining is the most insidi- 
ous, spineless game played by adults,” he said. 
“It’s nothing but management and a bunch 
of union bums both getting a lawyer and 
sitting around a table to see how much they 
can get away with at the expense of the 
public. 

“You can solve your own problems,” he 
said, “if you do it now before a bunch of 
thugs force it on you.” 

Speaking on “Supervisor Training,” he 
said the foreman had the most complicated 
job in the history of American labor, because 
he had to be “doctor, minister, den mother, 
and football coach.” 

Although strikes are losing thousands of 
manpower hours, he added, the largest time- 
killer is the “zombie time” spent by those 
inspiring people hanging around the water 
cooler. 

“This is what the good foreman can com- 
bat without losing proper labor-management 
relations,” he said. 





TRIBUTE TO “ARE YOU A SHADOW 
VOTER?” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in view 
of the importance of the matter of as- 
suring that our elections be conducted 
without the taint of fraud or corruption, 
I should like to draw attention to the 
recent publication of a booklet entitled, 
“Are You a Shadow Voter?” This book- 
let was developed and published by the 
Women’s Division of the Republican 
Committee, under the able direction of 
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I must emphasize, however, that “Are 
You a Shadow Voter?” transcends the 
field of partisan politics and directs its 
vital message to the entire electorate of 
this Nation. Indeed, I have been in- 
formed that Democrats and independ- 
ents, no less than Republicans have been 
clamoring for copies of the booklet. 
More significantly, the Fair Campaign 
Practices Committee, a strictly non- 
partisan organization, has taken an 
unprecedented move by endorsing this 
meaningful publication in a statement 
released last Tuesday. This is the first 
time in its history that the Fair Cam- 
paign Practices Committee has so acted. 
Further, the committee has underscored 
, its warm endorsement by ordering copies 
of “Are You a Shadow Voter?” for dis- 
tribution in every State of the Union. 

I believe it pertinent and illuminating 
to quote herewith from the statement 
of Mr. Bruce E. Felknor, executive direc- 
tor of the Fair Campaign Practices Com- 
mittee, commenting on the booklet in 
question. 

This booklet is useful to citizens who 
want to make sure that their votes count, 
Democrats as well as Republicans. It is well 
and lucidly written. It is terse. It is much 
to the point. And it is based on facts that 
exist today. What people need to know are 
the techniques by which they may be 
cheated. Stolen votes are a disgrace owned 
by the American people. My hat is off to 
the Women’s Division of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, for this job needed to be 
done. We are listing “Are You a Shadow 
Voter?” as recommended reading in the next 
edition of our school and discussion group 
pamphlet, “Fair Play in Politics.” 


I would, therefore, recommend this 
booklet, already in its fifth printing, to 
the attention of my colleagues. Fur- 
ther, I believe that all of us, indeed all 
Americans, irrespective of party, owe a 
genuine debt of gratitude to the Wom- 
en’s Division of the Republican National 
Committee for the splendid contribution 
they have made to the cause of eliminat- 
ing the defects and abuses that have too 
long plagued the conduct of elections in 
our Nation. 





CONDITIONS IN THE LEAD-ZINC 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee conducted a 1-day 
hearing to learn up-to-date facts and 
conditions existing in the lead-zinc 
industry. 

Some of the disclosures are shocking. 

Mines are closing and the residents 
of the various mining communities are 
hard pressed to feed, clothe, and house 
themselves. 

By way of illustration, I wish to call 
your attention to a few figures shown 
in a letter I have received from Mr. 
Miles P. Romney, manager of the Utah 
Mining Association. The tabulation is 
in two parts, that is—total U.S. mine 
production and Western States mining 
production. It is a comparison of 1947- 
49 average production with 1960. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
Mr. Romney be inserted at this point 
in my remarks. 
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Assistant Chairman Clare B. Williams. There being no objection, the letter in Cologne, 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


UrTaH MINING ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, May 15, 1961. 
Hon. Ciintron P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: It was my privi- 
lege to address the Western Governors’ Con- 
ference today on the status of the western 
mining industry. In the course of prepara- 
tion, I discovered a rather shocking fact re- 
garding the impact of lead-zinc mine closures 
on Western State mines and communities. 

The Bureau of Mines annually reports mine 
production of lead and zinc from major 
areas—the Western States being one such 
area. Comparing the 1947-49 average mine 
production to 1960, the Western States lost 
287,666 tons of lead-zinc metal production 
in 1960. The total U.S. loss in 1960 com- 
pared with the same base years was 338,746— 
which means loss experienced by all areas 
other than Western States was only 51,080 
tons. 








Total, Total, 
United Western 
States States 
Average domestic production 
lead and zinc, 1947-49: Tons Tons 
CD in cine wettlltgats mite 394, 869 238, 838 
ee eat ilo aan 620, 263 356, 663 
Total, lead and zine_._-- 1, 015, 132 595, 501 
Domestic production of lead — Mee <6 
and zinc, 1960: 
___. See ; 243, 942 121, 435 
oe, 2 eS 432, 444 186, 400 
Total, lead and zine.....| 676,386 | 307,835 
Loss of production, 1947-49 EES ype 
average compared to 1960____ 338, 746 287, 666 
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Thus, loss of production in areas other 
than Western States was only 51,080 tons, or 
15 percent of total, whereas the Western 
States loss of production was a shocking 
85 percent. 

Assuming that about 8 cents per pound 
of lead and zinc would have accrued to west- 
ern mining, milling and smelting operations, 
the 287,666 tons loss means a direct loss of 
some $46 million in 1960 alone. 

Provisions of S. 1747, sponsored by you and 
five other western Senators, are critically 
needed to stop the continuing decline in 
western mine production and start a trend 
toward restoration of the economic benefits 
traditionally enjoyed by Western States. 

Thanking you for your very great interest 
and help, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
MILEs P. ROMNEY, 
Manager. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
interestingly enough, the lost mining 
production equaling 338,746 tons is al- 
most precisely one-third of the 1947-49 
average. Analysis of the tabulation dis- 
closes that the bulk of the loss was in- 
curred in the Western States. Eighty- 
five percent of the lost production or 
287,666 tons has been in the West, where 
today the lead-zinc mining industry is 
almost nonexistent. Only 51,080 tons or 
15 percent was in areas outside the 
Western States. This vital industry 
must not be allowed to decline further. 





SUDETEN GERMAN DAY 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, from May 20 to May 23, 1961, 
Sudeten German Day will be observed 
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Germany. The Sudeten 
German people are dedicated anti- 
Communists and have long maintained 
friendly relations with other nations of 
the free world including the United 
States. Recently, the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Sudeten German Council, Dr. 
Walter Becher, visited the United States 
and I had the pleasure of meeting with 
him. Dr. Becher is also a member of 
the Bavarian Landtag. 

The Sudeten Germans are dedicated 
to assisting anti-Communist exiles from 
behind the Iron Curtain. They deserve 
special commendation for their efforts 
in helping Czechoslovakian and other 
Central European exiles. 

Mr. President, I think it is eminently 
fitting that we note the courage and ded- 
ication of the Sudeten German people, 
particularly in connection with this 
year’s celebration of Sudeten German 





DESTRUCTIVENESS OF CERTAIN 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS INVOLVING 
THE USE OF PESTICIDES 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at a 
recent meeting of the Kansas Academy 
of Science, at Manhattan, Kans., a reso- 
lution favoring the passage of the Chemi- 
cal Pesticides Coordination Act was 
passed. I have received from Mr. Gil- 
bert A. Leisman, secretary of the Kansas 
Academy of Science, a letter dated May 
15, 1961, incorporating the resolution. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Emporia, Kans., May 15, 1961. 
Hon. Frank CARLSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 

Sir: At the recent meeting of the Kansas 
Academy of Science at Manhattan, Kans., a 
resolution favoring passage of the Chemical 
Pesticides Coordination Act was passed. As 
secretary of the Kansas Academy, I have been 
instructed to send a copy of this resolution 
to you. The resolution reads as follows: 

“Whereas some Federal programs involving 
the use of pesticides or other chemicals de- 
signed for regulating the numbers of plants 
and animals are highly destructive of natural 
resources such as fish and wildlife; and 

“Whereas the Federal function of investi- 
gation and demonstration of methods and 
means of regulating numbers of organisms 
has been extended to provide actual service 
that is regarded as a proper function of non- 
Federal governmental units or individual 
property holders; and 

“Whereas H.R. 4668, 87th Congress, Ist 
session, known as the Chemical Pesti- 
cides Coordination Act, provides for ad- 
vance consultation with the Fish and Wild- 
life Service and with State agencies that are 
responsible for wise use of biological re- 
sources before the beginning of any Federal 
program involving the use of pesticides or 
other chemicals or devices designed for bio- 
logical controls: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Kansas Academy of 
Science in annual convention of May 5, 1961, 
at Manhattan, Kans., registers approval of 
H.R. 4668 and recommends its enactment; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary send a copy 
of this resolution to each of the Congress- 
men on the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to each Congressman from 
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Kansas, and to each of the two U.S. Senators 
from Kansas.” 
We hope that this resolution will warrant 
your serious attention. 
Very truly yours, 
GILserT A. LEISMAN, 
Secretary, Kansas Academy of Science. 





GERMANY TEACHES THE U.S.A. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, there appeared in yesterday’s 
Washington Daily News a very timely 
editorial entitled ‘Germany Teaches the 
US.A.” 

This editorial calls our attention to the 
fact that in 1951 Germany repudiated 
the unsound financial advice of Prof. 
Walter Heller and instead adopted the 
sound fiscal policy of balanced budgets. 

Today Germany stands out as a fi- 
nancially strong nation. 

Now Professor Heller, as the Chair- 
man of President Kennedy’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, wants us to follow 
this same bad advice, which if followed, 
will unquestionably touch off another 
round of dangerous infiation here in our 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GERMANY TEACHES THE U.S.A. 


U.S. economic advisers increasingly are 
embarrassed by contrasts between America 
and West Germany—persistent unemploy- 
ment here as against a labor shortage there. 

Scripps-Howard Writer Roger Stuart has 
dug up a long-secret report which helps 
explain the embarrassment. 

The report was made by a team of USS. 
economists and submitted to the West Ger- 
man Government September 24, 1951. On the 
U.S. team was Prof. Walter Heller, now 
Chairman of President Kennedy’s Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

Some of the recommendations: 

West Germany was told it couldn't achieve 
the necessary rate of industrial expansion 
if it kept on worrying about inflation. The 
Government was chided for an “excessive 
concern for price stability.” 

However Dr. Ludwig Erhard, West German 
Finance Minister, knew something about in- 
flation. He had seen his parents’ life sav- 
ings lost when the mark went to pot. He 
rejected this advice. 

Dr. Erhard also was told by the US. ad- 
visers that “‘a rate of interest high enough to 
stimulate any large volume of personal sav- 
ings would seriously curtail investment.” 
But German interest rates were left to find 
their own high level and so were savings and 
investment. Today West Germany is invest- 
ing up to a quarter of its national output 
annually in the most modern industrial plant 
in the world. 

Dr. Erhard was cautioned against liberal 
depreciation policies and advised instead to 
adopt a “compulsory investment program.” 
But liberal depreciation policies helped the 
German economy grow last year at the rate of 
10.8 percent. The U.S. rate was less than 3 
percent. 

Just 15 years ago West Germany was a 
defeated and demoralized nation, its re- 
sources squandered by Hitler, its factories 
and homes flattened by bombs. Since then 
it has taken in more than 12 million refugees. 
It has imported nearly half a million more 
and still has a labor shortage. 

Average wages have doubled in 10 years 
and still are climbing. And increases mostly 
are in true values because of effective meas- 
ures against inflation. 
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West Germany last year lost fewer than 
40,000 man-days through strikes. We lost 
twice that many on missile bases alone. 
German wage raises have come out of in- 
creased productivity—8 percent last year. 
German prices have been kept competitive in 
world markets, thus rapidly expanding for- 
eign commerce. 

The Germans, in short, have followed the 
historic principles of free enterprise—despite 
the advice they got from the U.S.A. Even 
the West German Socialist Party has repu- 
diated socialism. 

The general theories of the 1951 report, 
rejected by the Germans, are the general 
theories now being urged on America by Pro- 
fessor Heller and other administration econ- 
omists: Big spending and even budget-bust- 
ing tax cuts, which breed inflation; artificial 
restraints on interest rates, which discourage 
saving and encourage Americans to export 
jobs by investing abroad; gimmicks in the 
form of tax “incentives,” instead of adequate 
depreciation allowances. 

Somewhere in all this may be found a clue 
to our “creeping rate of growth,” so roundly 
deplored in the campaign. Now Professor 
Heller wants us to follow some more of our 
own bad advice. 





TOTAL ATTACK UPON JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I am en- 
thusiastic about President Kennedy’s 
Executive order of last Thursday, May 
11, 1961, concerning his proposal for a 
total attack upon juvenile delinquency. 
As chairman of the Senate Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee, I can say that 
the increase in juvenile criminality and 
violence is easily one of the most vital 
domestic problems facing the Nation 
today. 

Recognition of the problem by the 
President as one of national importance 
makes possible for the first time in his- 
tory the kind of “total attack” coordi- 
nated, well-conceived approach to the 
problem that is required to bring it under 
control. I am confident that when the 
administration’s program becomes law it 
will eventually turn the tide in what has 
been a losing battle against the growth 
of juvenile crime and the devastating 
impact it has on our society. 

I am equally confident the program 
will become law, because it is directed at 
the heart of the problem and is designed 
to correct the most glaring deficiencies 
in the hodgepodge of local programs 
now in operation across the Nation. I 
predict the administration’s legislative 
program in this area will find wide sup- 
port amongst those dedicated profes- 
sionals who are every day confronted 
with controlling delinquency while work- 
ing with wholly inadequate tools. 

For my own part, I am 100 percent be- 
hind the President’s delinquency pro- 
posals. The Subcommittee To Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency, of which I 
am chairman, cooperated to the fullest 
with the administration in putting ‘o- 
gether what I believe will be a truly 
effective program, I know that this pro- 
gram will have the support of virtually 
every person in the Nation concerned 
with delinquency control including the 
police, the courts, penologists, sociolo- 
gists, psychologists, and others. 

In its final form, it is a program based 
on the findings of nearly 7 years of hear- 
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ings by the subcommittee in testimony 
from every quarter of the Nation. After 
careful and lengthy consideration by the 
most competent people available in this 
area, I introduced a bill, S. 802, on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1961, which is similar in every 
respect to the administration’s pro- 
posal—even down to the $10 million an- 
nual appropriation. Though the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee re- 
ported out an abbreviated version of S. 
802 under different sponsorship, I feel 
that the virtually complete agreement 
between the Delinquency Committee's S. 
$02 and the administration proposals call 
for a reconsideration of the delinquency 
measures now pending in the Congress 
with a view toward mobilizing the total 
attack against juvenile crime that the 
President has requested. 

In mid-April, S. 279 was reported by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and passed the Senate. It is now in 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
of the House. In a statement following 
its passage, I pointed out that it was not 
the strongest bill available and that a 
more effective antidelinquency program 
would be developed under S. 802. I also 
said that I would support S. 279 only if 
the choice was between a weak bill or 
none at all. In reality, S. 279 intends to 
provide so little in so short a time that 
its usefulness is seriously curtailed. 

I favor a measure strong enough to 
make a visible, measurable impact on 
the control of juvenile crime—a measure 
that would accomplish this before thou- 
sands and thousands of more juveniles 
are stamped with the indelible stigma 
of juvenile delinquency. 

President Kennedy has asked for that, 
and his proposed legislation when intro- 
duced will refiect that, as do the provi- 
sions of S. 802. 

Both proposals direct attacks where 
delinquency control is weakest, the lack 
of personnel to work in the delinquency 
field in the areas of prevention, control, 
and treatment; the lack of assistance to 
local communities in developing ade- 
quate programs, the need to demonstrate 
new techniques and to coordinate the 
orderly flow of information nationally to 
communities in need of technical assist- 
ance. 

President Kennedy’s delinquency pro- 
posals were warmly greeted by the public 
and the press. They have been greeted 
enthusiastically by the professionals in 
the field who have for years been waging 
the hopeless battle against increasing 
juvenile crime because they lack properly 
trained personnel in sufficient numbers, 
and have inadequate facilities which are 
poorly financed. 

I myself intend to use all of the facil- 
ities at my disposal to work for the 
passage of these strong legislative pro- 
posals in the belief that only strong leg- 
islation adopted and put into effect at 
the earliest possible date will make the 
kind of significant impact on juvenile 
crime necessary to maintain the vitality 
of our Nation. 





THE SUMMIT MEETING 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an interesting commentary 

on the proposed summit conference from 

the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of May 19. 
There being no objection, the com- 

mentary was ordered to be printed in 

the Recorp, as follows: 

As KENNEDY PREPARES FOR TRIP TO SUMMIT 


Although no formal decision has been an- 
nounced, all the signs point to an informal 
summit meeting of President Kennedy and 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev in Vienna early 
in June. 

Advance notice of the meeting has been 
given to the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and to allies in friendly capitals. 
President Kennedy has discussed the possi- 
bility with Canadian Prime Minister Diefen- 
baker. And the Austrian Government is 
making preparations for the meeting, to fol- 
low immediately after Mr. Kennedy’s dis- 
cussions with French President de Gaulle in 
Paris May 31-—June 2. 

As plans proceed for a confrontation of 
the leaders of the world’s two most power- 
ful nations, it is interesting to recall what 
has happened to proposed summitry in the 
recent past and to examine world conditions 
in which the conference would be held. 

A little more than a year ago, a summit 
meeting between Premier Khrushchev and 
former President Eisenhower collapsed in 
Paris because of the sensational U-2 spy 
plane incident. That episode gave the Rus- 
sian leader a handy excuse for calling the 
whole thing off. 

Then followed the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign and a rash of statements, official and 
otherwise, as to conditions that should pre- 
vail before a summit meeting is held. 

Much was made, for example, of an ar- 
ticle written for the April 1960 issue of 
Foreign Affairs magazine by Dean Rusk, a 
former U.S. Deputy Under Secretary of State 
who, a few months later, was to become 
Secretary of State in the new Kennedy ad- 
ministration. Wrote Mr. Rusk: 

“The experienced diplomat will usually 
counsel against the direct confrontation of 
those with final authority. Negotiation ad 
referendum offers a greater opportunity for 
feeling out the situation, exploring the op- 
posing points of view, trying out alternative 
approaches without commitment, testing 
general propositions by meticulous atten- 
tion to detail. The process needs time, 
patience and appreciation, three resources 
which are not found in abundance at the 
highest political level. The direct confron- 
tation of the chiefs of government of the 
great powers involves an extra tension be- 
cause the court of last resort is in session. 
The costs of error or misunderstanding are 
multiplied by the seriousness of the issues 
and the power of those present.” 

And last October 21, in a TV debate with 
his opponent, Presidential Candidate Ken- 
nedy expressed these views on summitry: 

“I believe we should not go to the summit 
until there is some reason to believe that a 
meeting of minds can be obtained on either 
Berlin, outer space, or general disarmament 
including nuclear testing * * * until we are 
strong here, until we are moving here. I 
hope that before we do meet, there will be 
preliminary agreements on these four ques- 
tions, or at least two of them, or even one 
of them, which would warrant such a meet- 
ing.” 

If there has been any preliminary agree- 
ment on any of these subjects, we are un- 
aware of it. Berlin is still an issue of perilous 
contention. Presently two international con- 
ferences on disarmament (nuclear testing) 
and Laos, are stymied in Geneva by Soviet 
insistence upon having its own way. The 
Russians are out front in the space race and 
the President, in the wake of reverses in Cuba 
and Laos, keeps telling us we aren’t strong 
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enough and that we wi! have to sacrifice for 
defense. 

Perhaps the President is prepared to deal 
from a position of strength and prior prep- 
aration of which the American public is un- 
aware. But when and if he pulls any rab- 
bits out of his hat in Vienna, we hope they 
will not wind up in a 50-50 stew comprised 
in equal parts of one American rabbit to one 
Russian mule. 





KOREA: NEW BLOW TO USS. 
PRESTIGE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the REcorp a thoughtful commentary on 
U.S. prestige by the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of May 18. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

KoreA: NEw BLow TO U.S. PRESTIGE 


It is hard to view the revolt of some seg- 
ments of the armed forces of the Republic 
of Korea, and the apathy of others, as any- 
thing less than another blow to the prestige 
and world influence of the United States. 

Coming so quickly after the Cuban de- 
bacle, it must surely have the effect of caus- 
ing our remaining friends a certain queasi- 
ness and our enemies a full portion of high 
glee. 

Korea is not just another Asian nation 
where we have tried, within limits, to be 
helpful in encouraging the growth of de- 
mocracy. It is practically our stepchild. 

We helped to form the South Korean Na- 
tion after the Japanese had withdrawn at 
the end of the Second World War; we shored 
up the regime of the patriotic old man who 
for years had the singlehearted devotion of 
his people, Syngman Rhee; we led the 
United Nations forces in defending the 
country from its Communist enemies, at 
great cost in lives and treasure; we have 
helped Rhee’s successor, John Chang, and, 
in the current year, are obligated to the ex- 
tent of more than $250 million to continue 
that support. 

There are some hopeful portents, of 
course. The rebellion’s leaders, despite our 
announced support of John Chang, have 
emphasized that they plan no change in for- 
eign policy or alliance with the West. The 
ROK first army pointedly announced it was 
not taking its eyes off the north even though 
the domestic scene was in turmoil. 

Nevertheless, what the United States has 
attempted to establish around the world is 
the validity and effectiveness of democratic 
process. And once again we have been 
kicked in the teeth for it. 

At the moment the most sensible course 
for this country seems to be a redoubling of 
security along the 38th parallel to insure 
that the North Korean Communists and 
their Chinese allies are unable to take ad- 
vantage of the impasse to infiltrate, agitate, 
or even to crank up full-scale war again. 

If the Republic can stay free, accommoda- 
tion and commonsense must in the end pre- 
vail. If the Communists should walk in 
unopposed, we might, in short order, find 
ourselves back on the beachhead at Pusan, 
wondering if it were worth the trouble to 
start in all over again. 





AWARDS TO HELEN V. AARESKJOLD, 
CHERYL L. MARTIN, AND DANIEL 
R. WEBBER 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, there are 
saluted today three students who have 
achieved outstanding scholastic records 
in their respective universities. Such 
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achievement deserves acknowledgment 
under any circumstances. But these 
three students are especially worthy of 
honor. These three young people are 
representative of the “cream” of our 1961 
graduates; they combined ability with 
determination—for each is blind. At 
noon today President Kennedy presented 
these students with special achievement 
awards of $500, sponsored by the non- 
profit educational organization, Record- 
ing for the Blind, Inc. Throughout their 
collegiate careers all 3 have used record- 
ed textbooks, which are provided free to 
more than 2,000 students by the spon- 
soring organization. 

As an example to the youth of this 
country and to each of us, let us take a 
look at the remarkable achievements of 
the award winners—young persons who 
have successfully met a challenge. 

Helen Vivian Aareskjold of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., will graduate in the upper 20 per- 
cent of her class at Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass. After attending grad- 
uate school, this ambitious young lady 
plans to work with the Federal Govern- 
ment in either law or international re- 
lations. 

Another award winner, Cheryl Lynn 
Martin, of Mansfield, Ohio, is planning 
on a career in social service work. She 
is vice president of three honorary so- 
cieties and in the top 10 percent of 
her class at Wittenberg University in 
Springfield, Ohio. 

The young man honored is from my 
own State. He is Daniel R. Webber, of 
Saginaw, Mich., who was graduated 
magna cum laude from Michigan State 
University in 1958 and now is a senior 
at the University of Notre Dame School 
of Law. Mr. Webber is a class repre- 
sentative in the school law association 
and is in the upper third of his class. 

These award winners, along with the 
hundreds of other blind students, both 
young and old, owe much of their suc- 
cess to the efforts of the Recording for 
the Blind. This organization, which is 
observing its 10th anniversary, serves the 
blind with its library of more than 30,000 
talking books, ranging in subject matter 
from literature and science to philoso- 
phy and law. 

The group’s objective is to assist blind 
persons to become self-supporting and 
useful members of their respective com- 
munities. Some 1,500 volunteer read- 
ers assist the organization in prepar- 
ing the records, which for the most part 
are educational books produced at the 
specific request of the student or his 
instructor. 

Obtaining an education is always a 
challenge—and even more so for the 
blind. Both Recording for the Blind and 
the three award winners are to be com- 
mended for their successful efforts, an 
example to all. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, KUCHEL and Mr. MORSE rose. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does 
the Senator from California desire to be 
recognized? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I was 
merely going to suggest, if there is no 
further morning business, that the un- 
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finished business be laid before the Sen- 
ate, so that the absence of a quorum may 
be suggested, with the understanding, 
if it is agreeable, that the time necessary 
for the call of the roll not be taken from 
the half hour which is available for 
debate on the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to suggest one modification. I 
think the Senator from New Hampshire 
would agree that we should return to 
consideration of the unfinished busi- 
ness and make whatever statements we 
wish to make prior to the suggestion of 
the absence of a quorum, because I think 
there is not a great deal to be added to 
the debate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
simply acting as the minority leader. 
The request to me was to suggest the 
absence of a quorum before the debate. 

Mr. MORSE. Fine. In that event I 
join with the Senator in his request. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I make 
this request with the understanding that 
the time for the call of the roll will be 
charged to neither side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the Cotton- 
Miller amendment, as modified. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum and that the time necessary for the 
call of the roll not be charged to either 
side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from California? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the amendment. I 
will not take the time of the Senate to 
reiterate the points brought out in the 
debate last night. I will merely try to 
recapitulate the case from the stand- 
point of the proponents of the so-called 
Cotton amendment to the bill. I call 
attention to the fact that my proposal 
for rendering Federal assistance to the 
States in the interest of education is ex- 
tremely simple, clean cut, direct, and re- 
liable. The proposed method would re- 
sult in an annual appropriation and pay- 
ment to each State in the Union of 3 
cents out of the 8 cents, or 3714 percent 
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of the Federal] cigarette tax collected in 
that State from the people in the State, 
which would be returned to the Treasury 
of such State, earmarked for use for edu- 
cational purposes. I wish to reiterate 
and remind the Senate that the amend- 
ment contains these important attri- 
butes: 

First. The proposed method would re- 
quire no complicated formula for divid- 
ing the so-called Federal aid between the 
States, because each State would auto- 
matically receive a proportionate amount 
of the cigarette tax it had paid into the 
Federal Treasury earmarked for educa- 
tion. 

Second. The proposed method would 
present no problem of how the money 
should be used for education. It is the 
State’s own money, paid by the taxpayers 
who are inhabitants or residents of that 
State, and can be used, as the State au- 
thorities and its legislatures determine, 
for education, whether it be teachers’ 
salaries, construction, maintenance, or 
for any other necessity. 

Third. The proposed method would 
require no Federal department or bureau 
or additional employees to administer 
the fund, because the States of the 
Union levy their own cigarette tax and 
already have departments to determine 
the number of packages sold in each 
State, so that the division and comput- 
ing of the shares would be a simple mat- 
ter without the creation of new 
bureaucracy. 

I am interested in that point. This 
morning I came upon this quotation from 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp]: 

It costs up to 20 cents for the Central 
Government to collect a dollar, bring it to 
Washington, and then to allocate it back 
with strings attached. 


The method proposed in the amend- 
ment has no strings attached. Under 
the amendment no “brokerage fee” 
would be collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Every cent would go right 
back to the States, and would be avail- 
able for education. 

Fourth. The proposed method would 
dispose of the issue which will be before 
the Senate in the coming week, and be- 
fore the American people for years to 
come, of using Federal funds for schools 
where integration has not been fully ef- 
fected. More than that, it would dis- 
pose of the great problem of children in 
private and parochial schools in the 
States of this country, because it would 
return the money received from the tax 
to the States, where it could be used 
according to State laws and according 
to State practice in dealing with their 
problems, and would not lead the Federal 
Government into such fields. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The time of 
the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. Madam President, I 
yield myself 2 more minutes. No. 5 is 
a complete answer to those who oppose 
and fear Federal aid to education be- 
cause they fear Federal control. It is 
not in a direct sense of the word Fed- 
eral aid. It is more of a relinquishment 
of certain taxes collected under the tax- 
ing power of the Federal Government, 
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which are returned to the States for use 
in education. 

In closing I merely wish to make this 
point to those in the Senate who be- 
lieve in Federal aid for education and 
desire it. I number myself among them, 
to the extent that I have always felt that 
the Federal Government, which takes 
care of its trees, ought to take care of 
its children. I have always felt that it 
is one of the duties of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bolster and help the States 
in the cause of education. 

To those who believe in aid for edu- 
cation, I submit that the amendment is 
the best hope of permanent, steady help 
to the States. If we pass the commit- 
tee bill, with the large sums of money 
involved, and with all the hope it holds 
out, it is still subject to the appropriation 
process. The amendment I have offered 
is also subject to the appropriation 
process, but it definitely sets aside an 
amount of money to each State, and 
does it permanently. 

For those who oppose Federal aid to 
education as such, I submit that this is 
not an entering wedge to bring federal- 
ized education to the country. On the 
contrary, it sets up a barrier and bul- 
wark against federalized education and 
against the Federal Government extend- 
ing its hand into the classrooms and 
schools of this country. It strengthens 
the States. I hope the amendment will 
be adopted. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa. I yield my- 
self 1 more minute. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire about the comments made. by the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon [ Mr. 
Morse) yesterday, at page 8360 of the 
REcorD, where he states three objections 
to the amendment. The second objec- 
tion the Senator from Oregon made was: 

Such proposals would not assure that there 
would be any increase in the level of sup- 
port for public education by States and local 
communities corresponding with the Federal 
tax remissions or credits. Such resources 
could be used for any purpose and might not 
be devoted to education. 


That was the second objection of the 
Senator from Oregon. Do I understand 
correctly that the amendment of the 
Senator from New Hampshire would 
override that objection, because it spe- 
cifically provides that the money must 
be used for education? 

Mr. COTTON. That is correct. I will 
not take the time to read the amend- 
ment, but it specificaily provides that 
this return of money to the States is 
made under the condition that it must 
be used by the States themselves for 
education, and for no other purpose. 
Anyone who reads the amendment will 
agree that, on the face of it, the amend- 
ment provides that if the States did not 
comply they would be deprived of the 
return of these funds. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask 
the Senator one further question. 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from Ore- 
gon also stated that proposals such as 
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the one the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has offered would necessarily en- 
tail reductions in Federal revenues. 
Would the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire care to comment on that point? 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from New 
Hampshire mentioned that point yes- 
terday. Obviously, if we return to the 
States some Federal revenue, it reduces 
the Federal revenues. Obviously we 
must replace them in some way if we 
continue the scale of Federal expendi- 
tures—I repeat, if we continue the scale 
of Federal expenditures. 

However, if we proceed to appropriate 
billions of dollars under the committee 
bill, we must provide the money. There- 
fore, it is as broad as it is long. If we 
take money from the Federal Treasury, 
it must be replenished. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. In the ConGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of yesterday, at page 8359, 
starting in the third column on that 
page, I gave my answer to the argu- 
ments in favor of the amendment. I 
stand on that argument. I am in op- 
position to the amendment, and stand 
on the argument I made yesterday. 

In closing, I merely wish to add that 
adoption of the amendment would emas- 
culate the bill and, in my judgment, 
would establish a very unsound fiscal 
policy at the Federal level. In my judg- 
ment it would also constitute an in- 
fringement on the revenue raising power 
of the House of Representatives, and 
therefore is even subject to question as 
to its constitutionality. 

I also point out that the amendment 
is opposed by great educational organ- 
izations of the country. They are fully 
aware of the need of enacting a bill such 
as the one the committee is offering, with 
a sound provision for equalization. They 
recognize that if these taxes are to be 
raised by U.S. citizens, they ought to go 
into the U.S. Treasury and be disbursed 
by the Treasury in accordance with leg- 
islation passed by Congress on the sub- 
ject matter of education itself. 

In my judgment, there is no problem 
at all of any Federal interference with 
education. We have covered that point 
in the bill in section 103. 

Furthermore, as I said yesterday, we 
are already spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in Federal aid to educa- 
tion for a third of the school population 
of our country. What makes anyone be- 
lieve that we cannot do it for the other 
two-thirds without Federal interference 
in the operation of our schools? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 1 more 
minute. The Senator’s amendment was 
thoroughly considered in committee. 
The committee by a vote of at least 12 
votes in committee against it, out of 14 
votes, recommended against the Sena- 
tor’s amendment. I urge the Senate to 
defeat the amendment. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COTTON. Madam President, be- 
fore the Senator yields back the remain- 
der of his time, will he yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. COTTON. The Senator has sug- 
gested that educational organizations of 
the country are opposed to the amend- 
ment. The author of the amendment is 
not aware that educational organizations 
are opposed to it. Would the Senator 
be willing to indicate what organizations 
have expressed themselves as being op- 
posed to the amendment and being un- 
receptive to the opportunity of having 
approximately $700 million being dis- 
tributed among the States for edu- 
cation? 

Mr. MORSE. The legislative repre- 
sentative of NEA, who is in charge of 
reprecenting that organization on legis- 
lative matters, has advised me that they 
are opposed to the Senator’s amend- 
ment. I believe they speak pretty well 
for the teachers of the country. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 
Are there any other organizations 
opposed? 

Mr. MORSE. That is the one on 
which I principally rely to bear out my 
belief that it is largely opposed by edu- 


cators. I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 
Mr. COTTON. I yield back the re- 


mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, as modified. 

Mr. COTTON. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe the time 
has been set. I must object. There will 
be a slow rollcoll on the yea-and-nay 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Arken]. If he were present, 
he would vote “nay”; and if I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Colorado (Mr. Car- 
ROLL], the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GrRUENING], and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. McNamara] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. BLaKLey] is necessarily ab- 
sent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BLaKLEy], the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. Carrot], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GrueninG], and the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. McNamara] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business and his pair 
has previously been announced by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cartson]. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is detained on official business 
and, if present and voting, would vote 
“nay.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 29, 
nays 63, as follows: 


| No. 42] 
YEAS—29 
Allott Goldwater Russell 
Boggs Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Bridges Holland Scott 
Butler Hruska Smathers 
Capehart Johnston Stennis 
Case, 8. Dak. Lausche Talmadge 
Cotton Long, La. Thurmond 
Curtis McClellan Williams, Del. 
Dworshak Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Eastland Mundt 
NAYS—63 
Anderson Gore Monroney 
Bartlett Hart Morse 
Beall Hartke Morton 
Bennett Hayden Moss 
Bible Hickey Muskie 
Burdick Hill Neuberger 
Bush Humphrey Pastore 
Byrd, Va Jackson Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Prouty 
Cannon Jordan Proxmire 
Case, N.J. Keating Randolph 
Church Kefauver Robertson 
Clark ; Kerr Saltonstall 
Dirksen Kuchel Smith, Mass 
Dodd Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Douglas Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Ellender juson Symington 
Engle Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Fong McGee Yarborough 
Fulbright Metcalf Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—8 
Aiken Carroll Gruening 
Blakley Chavez McNamara 
Carlson Cooper 


So Mr. CorTon’s amendment, as modi- 
fied, was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendments proposed 
by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE]. 

The Cuier CLerK. It is proposed: 


On page 2, line 3, to strike out “Federal 
grants to” and insert in lieu thereof ‘income 
tax sharing with the’”’. 

On page 2, line 15, after “title” to insert 
“since the amounts to be paid to each State 
under the provisions of this title are a por- 
tion of tax payments originating in such 
State.” z 

On page 9, line 10, after “stares,” to insert 
“AND DETERMINATION OF SUCH PAYMENT AS RE- 
TURN OF PERCENTAGE OF THE INCOME TAX 
COLLECTIONS FROM SUCH STATE”. 

On page 11, line 2, after “Sec. 107” to 
insert “(a)’’. 

On page 11, between lines 10 and 11, to 
insert the following: 

“(b) (1) The payment to each State for any 
fiscal year under the provisions of subsection 
(a) of this section shall be considered as a 
return to such State of a percentage, to be 
determined by the Commissioner, of the in- 
come taxes collected in such State for such 
year. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
provide the Commissioner with such data as 
may be necessary to enable the Commissioner 
to determine such percentage. 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the amount of income taxes collected in a 
State during any fiscal year is an amount 
equal to (A) the total amount of income 
taxes collected in the internal revenue dis- 
trict or districts in such State during such 
fiscal year, less (B) the total amount of 
credits, refunds, and abatements allowed or 
paid in such internal revenue district or dis- 
tricts during such fiscal year with respect to 
overpayments of income taxes. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection the term “income 
taxes” means— 

“(i) the taxes on the income of corpora- 
tions imposed by chapters 1 and 6 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
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“(ii) the tax on the income of individuals 
im by chapter 1 of such Code; 

“(iii) the withholding tax on the income 
of nonresident aliens and foreign corpora- 
tions imposed by subchapter A of chapter 3 
of such Code; and 

“(iv) the withholding tax on the wages 
of individuals imposed by chapter 24 of such 
Code.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
allotted on this amendment is 30 minutes 
to each side. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
this amendment would modify Senate 
bill 1021 by changing it from a Federal 
grant to an income tax sharing pro- 
gram. However, it would do so without 
touching the distribution formula. This 
is the most conservative way in whch 
the bill can be modified while at the 
same time providing protection against 
further restriction on local education. 

In other words, if my amendment 
were adopted, there would be no change 
in the distribution to Illinois, Mississippi, 
New York, Virginia, or any other State. 
At the same time it would also not affect 
the Javits-Cooper proposal or any subse- 
quent proposal which might change the 
distribution formula in the bill. Previ- 
ous amendments like the Cotton amend- 
ment and the Blakley amendment would 
have quite drastically changed the dis- 
tribution formulas. This amendment 
does one thing, and one thing only, and 
that is restrain the Federal Government 
from interference. 

Yesterday the junior Senator from 
Montana said that virtually every Sena- 


‘tor and Representative with whom he 


had talked who had supported Federal 
aid to education reiterated strongly that 
there should be no Federal interference 
with education. 

I think that is true not only of present 
Senators, but of previous Senators, like 
Robert Taft, who, of course, had the 
same conviction. 

The way my proposal accomplishes 
this end is to provide that there shall 
be returns of income taxes on the resi- 
dents of each State and resident cor- 
porations of each State, but the return 


Shall vary in the different States, so 


that a State with a few corporations and 
a modest income would receive a higher 
percentage of its income tax, and a State 
with many big corporations and with 
a high income would receive a smaller 
percentage of the income tax. 

As I have said, this is the most objec- 
tive way in which we can provide for 
restrictions against Federal interference 
without touching any other element in 
the bill. 

It has been argued that there is no 
need for such legislation, that there has 
been no interference in the past, and 
that there will not be any interference in 
the future. However, I think we can 
read our mail. I have brought a few of 
the thousands of letters I have received 
from Wisconsin. I have solicited virtual- 
ly every teacher in my State for views on 
aid to education, and have received 
some unsolicited views. Their view is 
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that there is a need for improved edu- 
cation, but they are afraid that if there 
is Federal aid for education, there will 
also be Federal interference with educa- 
tion. This statement is not made by 
people who are parroting a party line. 
This statement is made by teachers, 
principals, school board members and 
many plain citizens. 

It has been said that there is no Fed- 
eral interference. I have conferred with 
teachers in 250 Wisconsin high schools 
in the past 2 years. Over and over again, 
I have heard complaints that under the 
Smith-Hughes Act, there has been direct 
Federal interference. 

The National Defense Education Act 
limits the kind of education which may 
be given in accordance with the act. 
Many educators tell me they oppose 
the Federal restrictions in the act. 

I think Senators should be particular- 
ly aware of the fact that the loyalty 
oath and affidavit requirement of that 
act constituted direct Federal inter- 
ference with education, an interference 
debated at great length on this floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will yield in just 
@& moment. 

When we are breaking new ground by 
providing Federal aid for teachers’ sal- 
aries, which we do in this particular 
bill, and which we have never done be- 
fore, it is especially important that we 
find ways of protecting local districts and 
teachers from interference by the Fed- 
eral Government, 

Now, I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What formula is 
adopted in the Senator’s proposal cov- 
ering the manner in which the count 
shall be made of pupils attending 
schools? Does the formula include those 
attending parochial schools as well as 
those attending public schools? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I was just coming 
to that point. My position is that the 
other proposals did change the formula. 
My proposal is neutral, and the forrnula 
has nothing to do with it. Therefore, 
if the Senator from Ohio wishes to in- 
troduce a formule. later that is different 
from the formula in the bill, he is per- 
fectly free to do so, and my proposal will 
not affect his formula. My proposal 
does one thing and one thing only—pro- 
vide a restraint against Federal inter- 
ference with education. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then the money 
would be distributed according to need. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If my amendment 
is agreed to, and no further amendments 
are agreed to, it would be based upon 
the number of school-age children, State 
income, and State effort. This is what 
the bill now provides. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield on that 
point? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
amendment which is known as the 
Cooper-Javits amendment were agreed 
to, then the distribution would be based 
upon the average daily attendance of 
pupils attending public schools. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
South Dakota is absolutely correct. It 
could go either way, depending upon 
what the majority of the Senate wishes 
to do. If the majority of the Senate 
wishes to stay with the committee pro- 
posal, that is the way the funds would be 
distributed. If the majority of the Sen- 
ate chooses to go with the amendment 
to be offered by the Republican Sena- 
tors, the distribution would vary. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So that I may cor- 
rectly understand, would the Cooper- 
Javits amendment count only those stu- 
dents who are attending public schools 
on an average daily basis? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
average daily attendance. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The committee bill 
would count the children attending 
Lutheran, Catholic, and other religious 
schools, as well as those attending pub- 
lic schools. Is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Ohio is correct. 

My amendment would not touch that 
concept. That would be left for a future 
determination by the Senate. We can 
decide whom we wish to count later. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Both the 
committee proposal and the Cooper- 
Javits amendment have another factor 
involved, in the measuring of the income 
of the States. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is 
right. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. To under- 
stand this correctly, the proposal which 
I may offer as an amendment at a later 
time would not relate to either the aver- 
age daily attendance or to the income 
of the State, but would simply ask how 
many children of school age there are in 
a State, and would use that as the basis 
for distribution of funds. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I thank the distinguished Senators for 
their questions. They have been very 
helpful in clarifying my position. I 
should like now to describe the amend- 
ment. 

On page 2 of the bill, line 3, the words 
“Federal grants to” would be deleted, 
and in place of those words the words 
“income tax sharing with the” would be 
inserted. 

Every Senator knows that this change 
would provide a clear and obvious basis 
for local resistance to any kind of Fed- 
eral encroachment. In the second place, 
it would also provide Senators in the fu- 
ture with a firm basis for arguing that 
because of the origin of the funds them- 
selves this program, unlike other pro- 
grams, shall not brook Federal interfer- 
ence or dictation. 

It has been said that this is a unique 
way of distributing funds. It is indeed a 
unique way of distributing funds. I 
think we face a unique situation. This 
is one program for which we wish to be 
sure the Federal Government does not 
provide limitations or standards or con- 
ditions. This is why in this particular, 
exceptional instance we should find an 


exceptional way of safeguarding the pro- 


gram against Federal encroachment. I 
submit that my proposal would do so. 
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It has been said that this is a new and 
novel way to proceed, in that it has not 
been tried before. Mr. President, the 
fact is that Wisconsin has an older in- 
come tax law than the Federal Govern- 
ment. Our income tax goes back to 1911. 
Almost since the beginning, we in Wis- 
consin, have shared the income tax with 
municipalities and counties. This has 
been done continuously for 50 years, and 
there has been no question that it has 
worked out very well. There has been no 
question of the State’s power to raise 
taxes and there has been no question of 
the power of the localities to spend rev- 
enues in any way they wish, without re- 
straint or restriction. 

In addition to the amendment I have 
mentioned, on page 2, line 15, words are 
to be inserted after the word “title” so 
as to make the bill read: 

In the administration of this title, since 
the amounts to be paid to each State under 
the provisions of this title are a portion of 
tax payments originating in such State, no 
department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum, program of 
instruction, or the administration or opera- 
tion of any school or school system. 


My amendment would add a perma- 
nent basis for this restraint and make 
it more than a pious pronouncement. 
It would reinforce the expression with 
a designation of exactly for what the 
funds are to be provided and from where 
they come. 

Madam President, to sum up, I sub- 
mit that the amendment would restrain 
Federal interference as absolutely as 
possible, consistent with a distribution 
system deliberately calculated to meet 
the criteria of need and of effort. 

Madam President, when speaking on 
the amendment—and I have spoken on 
it a number of times—I have found this 
is the kind of proposal favored by 
teachers. I have spoken to a number 
of groups of the American Federation 
of Teachers, who warmly applauded the 
proposal. I have spoken to school prin- 
cipals, to school district representatives, 
and to school boards. Overwhelmingly 
I have found among the citizens who 
want improved education, but who are 
concerned with the possibility that there 
may be Federal interference, support for 
my proposal. 

Madam President, I yield the floor, 
and I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota for a question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the Senator’s amendment, or would the 
biil at any point if the Senator’s amend- 
ment is agreed to, actually require that 
the States use the money for education? 
Could a State receive the money and use 
it for some other purpose? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is my under- 
standing that the bili provides there 
must be a State effort in order to qualify. 
That State effort is made upon the basis 
of the relationship between expenditures 
per pupil and the income of the State, 
and the record this shows over a preced- 
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ing 3-year period. In order to continue 
to qualify for full aid it is necessary that 
the State continue to make the same ef- 
fort as the national average. If the 
national average effort increases, the 
State must increase its effort at the 
same raie in order to qualify. 

My amendment would not touch that 
procedure. If the Senator wishes to 
change or to modify that procedure he 
is free to do so. My amendment is neu- 
tral on that point. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me we ought to be assured on that 
point. While I have some reservations 
in respect to the whole average income 
and needs formula, I certainly think the 
Senator is to be commended for attempt- 
ing to find a basis on which to produce 
a tax return rather than a grant. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I thank the Senator from South Dakota. 
I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, during his testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Education on March 
13, 1961, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmrre] offered a proposal to 
amend title I of S. 1021 by adding a pro- 
vision to section 107 to require the Com- 
missioner of Education to determine in 
each year of the program what percent- 
age of the total individual and corpor- 
ate Federal income tax collections in 
each State is represented by the Federal 
grant payment under title I to the State, 
as he has explained today. The Sena- 
tor’s proposal would also change some of 
the language in sections 102 and 103, 
designated to characterize the Federal 
payment to States under title I as returns 
or sharing of income tax collections 
rather than as Federal grants. 

The bill as drawn calls for Federal 
grants. 

The distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin has stated that the purpose of 
his proposal is to strengthen the protec- 
tion against a potential Federal control 
of educational policy in the public 
schools, which he said some people fear 
might result from the making of Federal 
grants to the States. 

Madam President, I desire to read 
again section 103 of S. 1021 as it was re- 
ported by the committee. Since I am 
one of the coauthors of the bill, I am 
very much in favor of this section 103. 
I think it is a very basic and essential 
part of the bill. 

Section 103 has the title, “Assurance 
Against Federal Interference in Schools.” 
That is the title in the bill itself. 

With the title as to what it means, sec- 
tion 103 reads as follows: 

In the administration of this title, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum, program 
of instruction, or the administration or oper- 
ation of any school or school system. 


Madam President, we think that lan- 
guage is very much stronger than any 
language I am able to find in the amend- 
ment proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, though I have read 
his amendment over several times this 
morning. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin would keep 
in every single word of the language 
which is in the bill. 

But it would add additional language, 
which, it seems to me, would reinforce 
the language of the bill, by providing, in 
addition to what is in the bill, “since 
the amounts to be paid to each State un- 
der the provisions of this title are a por- 
tion of tax payments originating in such 
State.” 

What the Senator from Texas has said 
is correct. The provision is excellent. I 
say it can be reinforced by giving it sub- 
stance. It seems to me my amendment 
would do exactly that. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We feel that if 
it would reinforce section 103, it would 
strike a crippling blow at the Federal 
Government, not only in school ques- 
tions but all matters. 

The amendment would return a share 
of the income tax collections to the 
States. 

In effect it would establish a proprie- 
tary interest of the States in the income 
tax collected. 

The constitutional amendment by 
which the income tax was authorized 
states that the Government would levy 
taxes on individuals without respect to 
State lines. The constitutional amend- 
ment provided graduated income taxes 
upon the incomes of individuals and 
corporations without respect to State 
lines. The amendment would turn back 
the clock, in effect, by providing that 
the States should have an interest. We 
recognize that the State is a unit of the 
Federal Government. 

The amendment is not quite as pointed 
as that offered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas  I[Mr. 
BLAKLEY] a day or two ago this week, 
but it is still in the same vein since it 
recognizes some right of the State to 
have a share of the taxes separate from 
the duty of the Federal Government to 
collect taxes from individuals. And 
then by appropriate laws we would pro- 
vide for the welfare of the people of the 
United States. 

The determinations called for by the 
proposed new provision for section 107, 
of what percentage of tax collections in 
each State is represented by payments 
made to such States under title I, would 
be misleading. Presumably the proposed 
determinations are intended to state 
with some accuracy the quantitative re- 
lationship between the total amount 
which the residents of a State pay in 
Federal income taxes and the amount 
their State receives in Federal grants 
under title I. The internal revenue col- 
lections reported in the annual report 
of the Commissioner of the Internal Rev- 
enue do not accurately reflect the 
amount of taxes paid by residents of the 
various States, since Federal taxes col- 
lected in one State may be borne by resi- 
dents of other States. 

A company may have its domicile in 
New York City. Its pipeline may draw 
all its resources to that city, where re- 
ports are made. It may be making its 
profits on oil transported from Texas, 
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Oklahoma, or Kansas, but it pays its 
income tax in New York. A system of 
recognizing it by the State in which it 
is paid does not do justice to the econ- 
omy and the people who are working 
to produce and to create the wealth 
from which the income tax is paid. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is ex- 
actly correct. That is why a varying 
percentage of the tax is returned. As 
IT said, and as the Senator has so well 
said, the people of Texas, Wisconsin, and 
North Dakota produce a great deal that 
ultimately results in a profit or income 
in other States, and is taxed in that 
way. My amendment recognizes this 
circumstance by returning a varying per- 
centage, so that, for example, North Da- 
kota would receive a larger percentage 
than Nevada, and Texas would receive 
a larger percentage than some other 
State, if that other State happens to 
have a greater per capita income. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. But under the 
Senator’s formula, what each State 
would receive would be the same. The 
amount of money that would go to any 
particular State for schools would be 
the identical amount reported out by 
the committee. Is that correct? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is exactly cor- 
rect. It does not touch that point at all. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. But if the prin- 
ciple contained in the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin were moved to 
other Federal programs, such as social 
security, it would inevitably lead to an 
attack on the Federal tax structure, be- 
cause some States would not receive as 
much back per capita as other States 
would receive. 

Some States would receive larger 
amounts because of their depressed 
school system, while ©‘: ere would pay 
more taxes, because t!) ould funnel 
into such areas the prodiic::ve wealth of 
the country, the creative power of hu- 
man beings who work with their hands 
and brains, which is the source of the 
wealth of our country. The real source 
of wealth is the productive capacity of 
the people, which has been led into cer- 
tain areas under our economic system. 
The clock will not be turned back in that 
respect. With the increase in technology 
and the scientific advances that are 
made, which will require tens of millions 
of dollars to produce one space vehicle, 
the economic system will probably be- 
come more concentrated. Such projects 
call for a concentration of capital. It 
will be concentrated in certain places. 
The money will be funneled into those 
areas. But soon, under the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, we would be striking at the root of 
our income tax system as such tax is 
presently levied on individuals and cor- 
porations, because when States would 
see the comparative disparate figures in 
these measures, discontent would be 
caused in the States where the money is 
collected. The outcome would not be at 
all disparate if we consider the produc- 
tive capacity of the people rather than 
the wealth of the place where the mate- 
rial is paid for or the checks are issued. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with the Sen- 
ator’s position, and notwithstanding my 
great affection for the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Proxmire], I am opposed to 
his amendment. I should like to ask the 
Senator this question: Is it not a fact 
that the bill is an authorization bill and 
not an appropriation bill, and, so, too, is 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. It is an authorization 
amendment. Therefore, the Congress 
would still be required to appropriate, 
whether it appropriated under the 
scheme that the Senator from Wisconsin 
prescribes or the scheme that is pre- 
scribed in the bill. It is tweedle dum 
and tweedle dee. The minute we must 
appropriate, no matter what the source 
of the funds is called, the amendment 
would invite all the deficiencies the Sen- 
ator from Texas has spelled out, and 
would not provide any fundamental or 
substantive, as we lawyers say, diminu- 
tion of the control question. Congress 
must still appropriate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In response to 
the question of the Senator from New 
York, I say he is exactly right. 

It would not lower or raise by one 
penny the amount authorized under 
the bill. It would not lower by one 
penny the amount needed to be collected 
in taxes or raise it either. The amount 
would depend, as the Senator from New 
York so well pointed out, on the appro- 
priation. 

It is really a battle of semantics. 
What the amendment would do is to 
recognize a proprietary interest in the 
State in income tax collections in that 
State, which would start a whittling 
away of the present tax structure of the 
country, not by changing any amount of 
money authorized under the bill for any 
State, not by changing, as it has been so 
well pointed out by the distinguished 
senior Senator from New York, what the 
Appropriation Committees will appropri- 
ate or recommend that we appropriate 
to support schools, but by changing the 
basic language of the tax structure of 
the country. That is what it would 
really do. It would go into the theory 
of Federal income taxation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I believe the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Javits] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsorovcn] 
are making an excellent argument. But 
I think they are trying to have it both 
ways. The Senator from Texas has said 
that a proprietary right of the States 
would arise from the amendment, and 
then he said the amendment would not 
do anything. The Senator from New 
York said it would not have any effect. 
But he also agreed with the Senator from 
Texas it would give the State an execu- 
tive proprietary power: It seems to me 
that the gentlemen have to take it one 
way or the other. Make up your mind. 
I agree with your argument when you 
say the amendment provides unique pro- 
tection for the State. 
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It would provide a proprietary right. 
It would provide protection. I say in 
this particular instance we have a 
unique kind of Federal assistance pro- 
gram in which the Federal Government 
wants to prevent itself, now or in the 
future, from interference. This is ex- 
actly the kind of method by which we 
should provide this kind of proprietary 
right, and defend the program against 
Federal interference. 

Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. TI yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have listened with 
great interest to the discussion between 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
and the author of the pending amend- 
ment. I was rather sympathetic to the 
thought that every effort should be made 
to preserve the control of local schools 
in the States and communities. With 
section 103 in the bill, I sincerely hope 
that that would be the true situation. I 
was hoping I could go along with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmire}, 
but I do feel that the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YARBOROUGH] and the Senator from 
New York [{Mr. Javits] have made some 
points here. I believe the amendment 
would interfere with future tax collec- 
tions and have great ramifications for 
the future. Therefore, I think the Sen- 
ator from Texas is doing an excellent 
job in explaining the amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I wish to thank 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas. 
I serve with him on the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, on which 
the Senator from Kansas serves as the 
ranking minority member. I have 
learned from that service with him of 
his great knowledge of fiscal affairs of 
the Government and his great concern 
with the fiscal soundness of our Govern- 
ment and of his knowledge of the civil 
service of our Government. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? I would like to refer 
~ Senator Taft’s statement on this sub- 
ect. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is a very 
fine statement. However, let me state 
one more fact. We have gotten into 
this matter of income tax collections. 
The distinguished Senator from Kansas 
points this up very clearly. 

Income tax collections, for example, 
reflect only the place where corporations 
and individuals filed their income tax 
returns. Returns of corporations must 
be filed in the internal revenue district 
of the principal place of business or 
principal office of the corporation. Only 
one return is filed even though business 
activities are conducted in many or all 
States or even on a nationwide basis. 
An individual may file his return in the 
internal revenue district of his resi- 
dence or principal place of business. 
Many individuals reside in one State but 
derive most of their income from other 
States. Individual income taxes with- 
held from wages by employers are re- 
mitted to the Government by the em- 
ployer and are tabulated as collections 
from the district in which the employer 
is located which may differ from the 
home district of the employee. 
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This points up the soundness of the 
conclusions of the Senator from Kansas. 

I now yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York to call attention to 
the statement by Senator Taft. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
merely wished to call to the attention 
of the Senate the fact that Senator Taft, 
who was a great friend of Federal aid to 
education, met the same problem we are 
confronting. The Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] introduced his views, which 
Senator Taft uttered in 1949, at page 
8218 of the Recorp. Senator Taft said: 

It is based on the supposition that in some 
way a State has some property right to the 
taxes collected from sources within its 
boundaries. If, for one moment, we admit 
such a principle, the entire Federal financial 
system will crash, because a State has no 
such interest. The piace where tax moneys 
are collected has no relationship even to 
whether people living in that State pay the 
taxes. 


That is the argument that has been 
so well made by the Senator from Texas. 

I believe we are all very sympathetic 
to the Senator from Wisconsin in his 
fundamental thrust of what he proposes 
to accomplish. I hope very much, not- 
withstanding our differences on his 
amendment, we will all join together in 
seeing to it that our purposes are kept 
clear at every phase, that we do want in- 
dependence by the school district. How- 
ever, we are not getting it by the pro- 
posed amendment. I differ with the 
Senator. In my opinion we invite other 
problems that we do not have to invite, 
because the appropriation process must 
be met nonetheless. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, I do 
not wish to speak against the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Texas yield time to the 
Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to propose 
an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the amendment 
is proposed to my amendment, how will 
the time be allocated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent is required to offer an 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. MILLER. I would rather not offer 
it before I have a chance to make a few 
comments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
in my time I will engage in colloquy with 
the Senator from Iowa for that purpose. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s indulgence. I am not sure that 
the amendment of the Senator from Wis- 
consin is much more than a matter of 
a form, without substance. Granting 
that the proprietary-interest-of-the- 
State principle is valid, which I under- 
stand the amendment is designed to 
cover, I would make the same comment 
I made with respect to the amendment 
offered by the junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BLakKiey] the other day. 

I made the same argument with re- 
spect to the provision in the amendment 
that takes into account the taxes on in- 
come of corporations collected within 
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the State, and that the objection is that 
because the accidental home situs of 
corporations, as the Senator from South 
Dakota has pointed out, does not consti- 
tute a true test of the proprietary inter- 
est of a State. The Senator from South 
Dakota pointed out the other day that 
all the corporations doing business in 
the State of South Dakota, and which 
derive their income in the State of South 
Dakota, still file their corporation in- 
come tax returns in their home States. 
That is why this portion of the amend- 
ment should be deleted. 

Further, on page 3, with respect to the 
withholding of taxes, the Senator’s 
amendment provides that in considering 
the proprietary interest of the State, the 
withholding on the wages of individuals 
be taken into account. As in the case 
of the amendment offered by the junior 
Senator from Texas the other day, I 
believe we should make it clear that this 
refers to resident individuals, and that 
the word “resident” should be inserted 
before the word “individuals.” If the 
Senator would concur in these refine- 
ments, I would offer the amendment as 
an amendment which would incorporate 
those observations. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We can labor this 
subject for some time, and find all kinds 
of refinements that should be made to 
change the amendment. For example, 
I can visualize a good argument being 
made for modifying the individual in- 
come tax provision, because there are 
many people who work in New York and 
obtain all their income there, but who 
live in Connecticut, or New Jersey, or 
Pennsylvania. 

All of that is taken care of by the fact 
that there is provided a distribution 
formula in the bill. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from New York and the Senator from 
Kentucky have the same kind of distri- 
bution formula in their amendment, 
which would permit a varying percentage 
to be returned to the State. 

I believe this is far more than a matter 
of form. It is a matter of real sub- 
stance, because it would secm to me to 
make possible for Senators in the future 
to resist any condition being placed by 
the Federal Government on aid to educa- 
tion. They could do this by pointing to 
the legislative history made today, to 
the action of the Senate if this amend- 
ment should pass and the fact that the 
Senate had made it very clear by the 
adoption of the amendment, that funds 
provided in this bill originated in Iowa 
or originated in Wisconsin. Here is the 
basis, the reason why the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall not condition the distribu- 
tion of that money. 

All kinds of problems are involved, and 
the Senator’s amendment might work 
out allright. Ido feel that I would want 
to have a little time to study it, and we 
are proceeding under a time limitation 
now, and I could not accept the amend- 
ment at present. We have worked very 
hard on the amendment I have offered. 
It was drafted over a period of several 
days in consultation with experts. 

The amendment was before the com- 
mittee both in the House and in the 
Senate. Neither saw any technical de- 
fect init. Because it is a matter of dis- 
tributing varying percentages, it seems 
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that the amendment, very constructively 
offered by the Senator from Iowa, would 
not significantly modify it. 

Mr. MILLER. I recognize that an al- 
location formula may take care of the 
problem ultimately, but if the Senator is 
arguing for the proprietary-interest 
theory, his amendment will be very de- 
fective unless the modifications I have 
suggested are added to it. It does not 
make sense to provide that because a 
State is collecting withholding taxes, 
therefore all of these taxes belong to the 
State from a proprietary tax standpoint, 
because there are employees who work in 
a State and have their taxes withheld in 
that State but who cross a State bor- 
der and live in another State, where 
they file their income tax returns. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If the Senator from 
Iowa wishes to submit a _ separate 
amendment along the lines he has sug- 
gested, I will enthusiastically support 
it. However, I believe it would be a mis- 
take to modify my amendment, because 
I would not have time to study it to 
determine whether I would be making a 
technical error. However, I thank the 
Senator very much. 

Mr. MILLER. Then I should like to 
offer my amendment to the Senator's 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator from Iowa 
that it is not in order at this time to 
submit an amendment without unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
as I stated, I should be happy to support 
the amendment proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa if he offered it separately, 
but not as an amendment to my amend- 
ment, because of the technical problem. 

Mr. MILLER. I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 





ANNOUNCEMENT BY WHITE HOUSE 
OF FORTHCOMING MEETING BE- 
TWEEN PRESIDENT KENNEDY AND 
PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
yield time to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, out of my time, I yield 1 minute to 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Texas. 

Madam President, at 9:20 a.m. I sug- 
gested to the Senate that in view of the 
many reports coming from the foreign 
press concerning a possible summit con- 
ference between President Kennedy and 
Mr. Khrushchev, it would be most desir- 
able if our own Government were to in- 
form us so that the American press 
might have definitive information con- 
cerning the fact that the President and 
Mr. Khrushchev were, indeed, about to 
meet. 

At 10:06 a.m. an announcement was 
made by the White House that such a 
conference will be held on June 3. This 
is very fast work. I am glad we got such 
quick action. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
to be congratulated on having moved the 
Governments of the two greatest powers 
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in the world to act as he requested in less 
than an hour’s time. 
Mr. SCOTT. The Senator is much 


pleased. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am much 
pleased that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has been able to move these two 
Governments in—Will the Senator state 
the number of minutes again? 

Mr. SCOTT. Between 9:20 a.m. and 
10:06 a.m.—just about sufficient time for 
a couple of telephone calls. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The ability of 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
yvania to move the Governments of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the United States of America within 43 
minutes to agree upon a date for a meet- 
ing between the heads of the two gov- 
ernments is a marvelous accomplishment 
by the Senator. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have listened to 
the remarks by the esteemed Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott] concern- 
ing the scheduled meeting to be held be- 
tween President Kennedy and Premier 
Khrushchev and the manner of its an- 
nouncement. The forthcoming meeting 
will be a resumption of the conferences 
with Premier Khrushchev which have 
been held at various times in the past by 
the former President of the United 
States, General Eisenhower, and the for- 
mer Vice President of the United States, 
Mr. Nixon. 

It is my belief, Madam President, that 
the press of this country is alert and well 
able to evaluate and publicize such an 
upcoming event as the anticipated 
meeting of the President of the United 
States and the recognized leader of the 
Soviet Union. 

As I commented in the Senate last 
year in respect to the practice of per- 
sonal diplomacy by President Eisen- 
hower, “The success or failure of per- 
sonal diplomacy ultimately rests on an 
imaginative, flexible foreign policy rooted 
in the realities of this changing world.” 

It is my firm conviction that President 
Kennedy and his advisers are in the 
process of developing such a policy. It 
is encouraging to learn that my alert col- 
league from Pennsylvania will support 
our President in this time of interna- 
tional tension when such a conference is 
to be held. 

Especially in view of the recent set- 
backs in Cuba and Laos—resulting from 
conditions which were well developed 
before January 20 of this year—it would 
seem that President Kennedy is the best 
person to effectively convince Mr. 
Khrushchev of the determination and 
resolve of the United States to resist the 
encroachments of communism. 

I would not presume to know the Presi- 
dent’s specific intentions regarding the 
announced meeting. Based on our 
knowledge of past Soviet actions and 
their use of “summitry,” I for one would 
not hold forth too much optimism for an 
immediate resolution of international 
tensions as a result of such a face-to- 
face conference. But since so much of 
the destiny of mankind turns upon the 
point of the decisions of these two men, 
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I would devoutly hope for affirmative re- 
sults as we work for world peace with 
justice and honor. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, a mere reading of the amendment 
of the Senator from Wisconsin is needed 
to demonstrate that it does not 
strengthen the control by the States over 
their own school systems. The Senator 
has talked about the opposition to his 
amendment. The Senator states that 
this is an illustration of the control of 
the States over their own educational 
systems. I point out that it does not do 
away with the collection by the Federal 
Government of income taxes. Under the 
Senator’s amendrrent, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will collect the taxes and then 
pay back to the States a certain per- 
centage of the collection to the States. 

If the States were allowed to with- 
hold income taxes, that would further 
the control by the States. But there is 
nothing in the amendment to strengthen 
the control by the States of their own 
school systems. 

That control is assured under section 
103. The amendment provides that the 
income tax will be collected, and then: 

The payment to each State for any fiscal 
year under the provisions of subsection (a) 
of this section shall be considered as a re- 
turn to such State of a percentage, to be 
determined by the Commissioner, of the in- 
come taxes collected in such State for such 
year. 


The amendment makes a grant to a 
State and provides that the State shall 
receive a return of a percentage of its 
income taxes. It simply recognizes the 
proprietary right of a State to income 
taxes, but the safeguards against Fed- 
eral interference, provided in section 103 
of the bill, are not extended one iota 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is beyond me to 
understand the argument of the Senator 
from Texas that there is a proprietary 
interest recognized in the amendment— 
which is the very basis that I think justi- 
fies resistance to Federal encroachment, 
when the Senator argues there would be 
no basis for this resistance. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No; the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin says that the Fed- 
eral Government can collect taxes and 
pay back under the formula established 
by it. 

The Senator’s amendment is an en- 
tering wedge, under the proprietary in- 
terest, by which a State may later say 
that it wants a proportionate share of 
defense contracts, Army posts, and air 
fields, and will seek to run those requests 
through its tax structure. Pretty soon 
there will be a nibbling away at the tax 
structure. The Senator’s amendment 
relates to the tax structure rather than 
to the educational structure. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. There are many 
examples within the States including 
the State of Wisconsin, of income tax 
sharing which has taken place for many 
years without any question of a State 
having the right to redistribute the 
money and without any question of the 
right of a locality to spend the money 
in any way it wished. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I believe the point has been labored 
sufficiently. I think it is clear that the 
control by the States of the educational 
systems is secure under section 103, and 
that the bill does not extend to the 
States. 

Madam President, I yield the floor. 
I do not yield back the rest of the time, 
because the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] is engaged in a vital conference 
in the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
He may wish to speak on the amendment 
if he can finish his business in the com- 
mittee before the agreed time has ex- 
pired. He may not be back in time. 
If he cannot return soon, I shall yield 
back the rest of the time. However, I 
should like to reserve it for the present, 
in case the Senator from Oregon finishes 
his critical work in the committee and 
can return. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
that puts me in a puzzling position, be- 
cause it was my understanding that the 
Senator from Texas suggested that I 
finish the debate. I have a brief sum- 
mary which will take but a minute; then 
I shall be through and the Senate can 
vote. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. We are asking 
a member of the staff of the Senator 
from Oregon to ascertain whether the 
Senator can return to the Chamber be- 
fore the time on the amendment has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
how much time remains on the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has 13 minutes 
remaining; the Senator from Oregon, 
represented by the Senator from Texas, 
has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. An attempt is 
now being made to learn whether the 
Senator from Oregon can come to the 
Chamber to make his statement. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
in that case, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be a quorum call, the time 
for the quorum call to be charged equally 
to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

I thank the Senator from Texas, the 
Senator from New York, and all other 
Senators who have served in my capacity 
while I was a meeting with the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
which I was obliged to attend in my 
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capacity as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Latin American Affairs. 

So far as the opposition to the amend- 
ment of my good friend from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmrre] is concerned, I close by 
saying that this amendment received the 
careful consideration of our committee. 
The committee was opposed to the 
amendment. 

In my judgment—and I speak most re- 
spectfully—the amendment really is a 
semantic device for the States exercising 
a proprietary interest in Federal income 
taxes. Federal income taxes do not be- 
long to the States. Federal income 
taxes belong to the Federal Government. 
As I stated the other day, I think the 
late Senator Taft answered the proposal 
completely on May 4, 1949, when he 
pointed out that they are collected from 
U.S. citizens, for the fiscal needs of the 
U.S. Government. 

In my judgment, the amendment 
would emasculate the very foundation of 
the bill. Isincerely hope that the Senate 
will support the committee and reject 
the amendment. 

Madam President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
as I told the Senator from Oregon and 
the Senator from Texas, I enthusias- 
tically support the pending bill. I think 
it is necessary. I think it is the most 
important domestic legislation which 
will come before the Congress this year. 
Nothing the Congress could do would 
be more important to this country, not 
only from the standpoint of education 
and the well-being of our young people, 
but from the standpoint of national de- 
fense, and national growth. 

I believe that we must have an aid- 
to-education bill. I believe that my 
amendment would greatly assist the pas- 
sage of the bill in the House, as well as 
in the Senate. 

Furthermore, it would greatly improve 
prospects for the future. We could move 
ahead with Federal assistance for edu- 
cation. 

I conclude, in response to the Senator 
from Oregon and the Senator from 
Texas, by saying that there may be a 
kind of proprietary interest established 
within the State in the income taxes 
on the basis of the proposed amendment. 
If so, what is wrong with it? What is 
the matter with it? Do we not all recog- 
nize that this is one aid program in 
which the Federal Government should 
permit some basis for local resistance to 
Federal encroachment? Everyone says 
so, over and over again. All I am trying 
to do is to provide that kind of basis. 

Madam President, I hope that all Sen- 
ators who favor adding substance to sec- 
tion 103 by providing a real basis for lo- 
cal resistance will support my amend- 
ment. 

I am happy to accept the modification 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MiILteR], which I have had an opportu- 
nity to consider. I think it is techni- 
cally sound. 

Stated very simply, what the modifi- 
cation does is to strike out the es oe 
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it improves the amendment. It would 
in no way affect Federal distribution. I 
think it would improve the bill, so I am 
happy to accept the modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification of the amendment of the 
Senator from Wisconsin will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to modify the Proxmire amendment by 
deleting subsection (b)(2)(i) in lines 
18, 19, and 20 on page 2, and renumber 
the remaining sections; also to insert the 
word “resident.” following the word “of’’, 
in line 4 on page 3. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may ac- 
cept the modification. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Wisconsin 
accepting the modification? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has been exhausted or yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified amendment of the Senator 
from Wisconsin {Mr. Proxmire]. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
ween ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico, [Mr. 
Cuavez!, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara) are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaktey] is necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BLaKLey] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico (Mr. Cuavezl. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [{Mr. 
GRUENING! and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. McNamara] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business and, if present 
and voting, would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 22, 
nays 73, as follows: 


[No. 43] 
YEAS—-22 
Capehart Johnston Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Lausche Stennis 
Dworshak Long, La. Talmadge 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Fong Miller Wiley 
Goldwater Mundt Young, N.Dak. 
Hickenlooper Proxmire 
Holland Russell 
NAYS—78 
Allott Carlson Fulbright 
Anderson Carroll Gore 
Bartlett Case, N.J Hart 
Beall Church Hartke 
Bennett Clark Hayden 
Bible Cooper Hickey 
Cotton Hill 
Bridges Curtis Hruska 
Burdick Dirksen Humphrey 
Bush Dodd J nm 
Butler Douglas Javits 
Byrd, Va Ellender J 
Byrd, W. Va Engle Kea 
Cannon Ervin Kefauver 





May 19 
Kerr Morton Scott 
Kuchel Moss Smith, Mass. 
Long, Mo. Muskie Smith, Maine 
Long, Hawaii Neuberger Sparkman 
Magnuson Pastore Symington 
Mansfield Pell Williams, N.J. 
McCarthy Prouty Williams, De}, 
Randolph Yarborough 
Metcalf Robertson Young, Ohio 
Monroney Saltonstall 
Morse Schoeppel 
NOT VOTING 5 
Aiken Chavez McNamara 
Blakley Gruening 
So Mr. PROXMIRE’S amendment, as 


modified, was rejected. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider, 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Javits-Cooper amendment will be stated 
for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, On page 2, 
beginning with line 22, it is proposed to 
strike out all through line 18 on page 6, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 104. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, without any limitation of 
such appropriation or condition inconsistent 
with or contrary to the terms or purposes 
of this title, for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1661, and the two succeeding fiscal 
years, such amounts as may be necessary to 
pay the States the Federal share of the 
minimum foundation provided for under 
the provisions of this title. 


MINIMUM FOUNDATION AND FEDERAL SHARE 
THEREIN 

Sec. 105. (a) For the purpose of this Act, 
the minimum foundation for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1961, and for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years, for public ele- 
mentary and secondary school education in 
each State shall be the product of the num- 
ber of public school pupils in such State in 
the preceding fiscal year multiplied by— 

(1) $350 for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1961; 

(2) $375 for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1962; and 

(3) $400 for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1963. 

(b) The Federal share of such minimum 
foundation allocated to each State for each 
such fiscal year shall be— 

(1) one-third the amount by which such 
minimum foundation exceeds 4 per centum 
of the total personal income for such State, 
or 

(2) the product of the number of public 
schoo] pupils in such State in the preceding 
fiscal year multiplied by $20, whichever is 
larger. 

(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (b), the Federal share allocated 
to Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1961, and for each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years, shall be such amount 
as is determined by the Commissioner to be 
necessary to carry out the purpose of this 
Act. 

(ad) The Federal share allocated under this 
section for any fiscal year shall be available 
for obligation by the State, in accordance 
with the provisions of this title, during suc® 
year and the next fiscal year (and for those 
two years only). 

(e) For the purpose of this section total 
personal income of a State for the purpose 
of determining such State’s Federal share 
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for any fiscal year shall be the average of 
the total annual personal income of such 
State for the calendar years ending in the 
second, third, and fourth preceding fiscal 
years, according to data available from the 
Department of Commerce. 


Mr. JAVITS obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from New York yield to 
me, without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is said that hope 
springs eternal in the human breast. I 
have discussed the possibility of a time 
limitation with the distinguished Sen- 
ators from New York and Kentucky, 
and with the minority leader. I am pre- 
pared at this time, with their approval, 
to ask unanimous consent that debate 
on the Cooper-Javits amendment be lim- 
ited to 4 hours, the time to be divided 2 
hours to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, I must object. I announced I 
wuuld not object to any limiting of de- 
bate starting on Monday next, but that 
I would object to a limitation on debate 
today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator withhold his objection? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. There were two 
time limitations on amendments. This 
is the third amendment. Then there 
will be a request for limitation on the 
next amendment. The two were agreed 
to, but I object to this proposal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is great in- 
terest in the amendment, and I have 
received information in regard to a Sen- 
ator who wishes to be away. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not wish to 
start a procedure of limiting debate 
today. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has the fioor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield to my colleague from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, may 
I have the attention of the majority 
leader? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky would like to have 
the attention of the majority leader. 

Mr. COOPER. We have discussed the 
amendment in the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare many times. 
I think the committee is familiar with 
the amendment. The Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] has spoken of the 
amendment before the Senate. I did 
80 some time ago, when the bill was 
introduced. 

My good friend the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GoLpWaATER] is quite familiar 
with the amendment, because he is a 
member of the committee. 

We believe we can present our case 
within a 2-hour limitation. I hope the 
Senator from Arizona will reconsider 
and let us finish the debate in 4 hours. 
We can present our case within that 
length of time, and we wish to do so. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The question was 
thoroughly discussed yesterday by me 
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and the minority leader. I said that I 
would not object to a limitation on time 
starting on Monday, but that I would 
object to a limitation on time starting 
today. When I was absent two time 
limitations were agreed upon. Had I 
been present I would have objected to 
those. 

I announced to the Senate my inten- 
tions on yesterday. I do not think it 
will take long for the two Senators to 
present their arguments in support of 
the amendment. In fact, I intend to 
support the amendment. I do not intend 
to speak on it. 

I think the Senators can present the 
case for the amendment ably and easily 
within whatever time is required for any 
Senator to leave, if any Senator has an 
appointment in the next 4 hours or so. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
what the Senator from Arizona has said 
is correct. I repeat, the Senator is not 
an obstructionist. What I thought was 
that the Senator’s objection had to duo 
with consideration of amendments and 
the bill. Evidently I was mistaken. We 
would not have made the proposal last 
night had we known that was the Sen- 
ator’s desire. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I find no objec- 
tion to what has taken place, but I do 
not wish this to become a daylong habit. 
We have established a precedent. If I 
allow this request to go through I shall 
not be true to my objective. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. As I said, I believe the 
Senator from New York and I can pre- 
sent our case fairly quickly. This is a 
rather basic amendment to the bill. It 
goes to the most important part of the 
bill, to the allocation formula. There is 
a vast difference between the philosophi- 
cal approaches of the two concepts, as 
well as in regard to cost and the whole 
future Federal aid to education, if a 
Federal aid to education bill is to be 
passed. 

I hope, in view of our promise to com- 
plete our arguments very quickly, that 
those Senators who are interested will 
stay in the Chamber to hear our re- 
marks, for whatever they may be worth. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
wish to state what I have already com- 
mitted, with the consent of the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper], upon the 
assumption that we would have a time 
limitation. I have consented to allow 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
{Mr. YARBOROUGH] to have the floor on 
a question of personal privilege for a 
half hour. I know there are two other 
Senators who wish to be recognized for 
insertions in the ReEcorp. 

Therefore, I state the following as the 
ground rules which the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper] and I shall fol- 
low. I propose now, with unanimous 
consent, if it is granted—and I hope it 
will be—to yield to the Senator from 
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Tennessee [Mr. KEFrauvER] and to the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. BusxH] 
to make insertions in the Recorp; and 
then I shall yield to the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], who has as- 
sured me that he will not take more 
than 30 minutes on the question of per- 
sonal privilege. The Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and I will then 
hope to hold the floor for as much as 
an hour and a half, as we require, in 
order to explain our amendment. We 
hope very much that the opponents will 
similarly accommodate themselves to a 
reasonable time schedule of that kind 
so that although the distinguished Sen- 
ator feels that he cannot break his own 
statement of yesterday, which we thor- 
oughly understand, we may nonethe- 
less, for all practical purposes, have the 
debate over so that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] can leave in 
season for his engagement in Kentucky. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut {[Mr. BusH] and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] 
for insertions in the Recorp; and that 
I may also yield to the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YarBorovueH] for independ- 
ent remarks, which will appear after 
the debate on our statement, and that 
I may again regain the fioor at the end 
of the remarks of the Senator from 
Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be printed and lie on the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be printed and lie on 
the desk. 





THE TRUE STATEMENT OF HOW 
THE PEOPLE OF GONZALES COUN- 
TY HELPED AN INJURED WOMAN 
WHO NEEDED HOSPITALIZATION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, on May 1, 1961, I called to the at- 
tention of the Senate a letter from Mr. 
A. L. Thomas, of Gonzales, Tex., con- 
cerning the case of an elderly Gonzales 
County woman who had suffered serious 
burns and was needing hospitalization. 

That statement is printed on page 
A2947 of the daily Recorp. 

Thereafter, on Tuesday of this week, 
May 16, there was printed an attack on 
that insertion in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at page 8134 by the Congress- 
man from Dallas, who happens to be on 
the opposite side of the aisle from the 
side of my party. 

The case of this lady in Gonzales is 
an example of the far-reaching problem 
we are trying to correct through legisla- 
tion on health care for the aged. It very 
clearly illustrates the need for a pro- 
gram of prepay health care insurance 
under which elderly people of modest 
income can secure the hospital treat- 
ment they need. 

On April 29, 1961, an appeal to the 
public to donate funds for hospitaliza- 
tion of Mrs. Louis Muenich was pub- 
lished in a Gonzales, Tex., newspaper, 
not as an ad, but as a news item, I hold 
the Gonzales, Tex., clipping in my hand. 
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I read the story as it appeared in the 
Gonzales Inquirer of April 29, 1961, un- 
heading: “Financial 
Assistance Needed by Severely Burned 
Woman.” 

The article read as follows: 

A. L. “Gus” Thomas has informed the 
Inquirer that a Clark Baptist Church com- 
munity resident, Mrs. Muenich, age 62, was 

verely 


in a very critical condition now and 
. Contrary to the gen- 
eral belief, there seems to be no iocal legal 
setup for caring for such emergencies. 

Mrs. Muenich and her husband live alone 
and are in desperate need of financial aid 
to put her in a hospital; lack of aid might 
well be fatal for her. 

Neighbors are supplying food and medi- 
cine, and doing all they can to take care of 

Muenich, but they admit that their 
is not enough. They have started a 
to meet the situation, but they need 
of help, ali financial. 
anyone in the county wishes to help, 
or send your donation to the 
Mrs. Willie Smith, special account, at the 
es National Bank. Or get it in the 
of any Clark Baptist community resi- 
dent for Mrs. Smith. 

She has volunteered to keep books on 
donations and expenditures. 

Will the citizens of Gonzales County come 
to the aid of this desperately ill woman? 


The family of the injured lady agreed 
to the publication of this appeal before 
it was published, which is shown in the 
affidavits attached to my statement, and 
which I shall later ask to have printed 
in the Recorp. 

The family met with committees of 
the community. Members of the family 
stated that they had no money, and 
asked for aid. The members of the 
community said they would appeal for 
aid if it would meet the relatives’ ap- 
proval. The relatives said, “It meets our 
approval.”’ 

They placed the matter in the paper. 
After this public appeal was published 
in the Gonzales Inquirer, I placed in the 
Recorp of May 1, 1961, a letter account 
of April 26, 1961, of this case sent to me 
by Mr. A. L. Thomas, owner of the Gus 
Thomas Insurance Agency and a repu- 
table citizen of Gonzales. After receiv- 
ing this letter from Mr. Thomas, I or- 
dered the facts investigated by my Wash- 
ington staff by long-distance telephone. 

Madam President, that point is very 
important because of the attack which 
was made on me in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Congressman from 
Dallas, who stated that I put the Thomas 
letter in the Recorp without any inves- 
tigation of the facts. We investigated 
the facts before this letter was printed 
in the Recorp on May 1. We had com- 
municated by long-distance telephone. 
We found not only a substantial basis, 
but a basis so substantial that the paper 
of Gonzales had, as a public service, 
printed a public appeal to the people to 
contribute money for this cause. It was 
not a paid ad, but a public appeal 
brought about by a congregation of a 
church and others asking that something 
be done for the lady. ~ 

After we had the letter and had in- 
vestigated it by long-distance telephone 
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as well as it could be examined into— 
we had no hired agents to investigate 
it, as does the Texas Medical Associa- 
tion—having investigated and becoming 
convinced of the soundness of the arti- 
cle, and knowing of the article in the 
paper, and having had it mailed airmail, 
and having learned that the kind- 
hearted people of Gonzales had donated 
over $150 to hospitalize this elderly lady, 
and other facts substantiating the seri- 
ousness of the case that we learned 
orally, in writing, and in the newspapers, 
and in other ways, I had printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on May 1, in a 
responsible manner, the written report 
of this case. 

The attack on this letter in the House 
of Representatives on May 16, 1961, by 
the Congressman from Dallas is printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD at page 
8134. The affidavits being printed here- 
with reflect the inaccuracy of many of 
the contentions of the Texas Medical 
Association in this case, as is patent from 
a reading of them. To save time I shall 
not read all the attacks made by the 
Texas Medical Association. 

The Congressman from Texas put 
those articles in the Recorp, obtaining 
some immunity and security, and then 
having that immunity in the Recorp, 
last Sunday, May 14, 1961, the Dallas 
News devoted a full page to an attack on 
me for having made the insertion in the 
Record on May 1, contending that I 
placed it in the Recorp without knowing 
anything about the facts, when the facts 
are as I stated. We investigated as fully 
as could be done by long distance tele- 
phone. The local newspaper had printed 
a story about it before we put the inser- 
tion in the Recorp. We had made far 
more investigation than the average 
Senator can possibly make on materials 
that come to him through the mail and 
in the press, because we knew when we 
mentioned medical aid, we would be at- 
tacked. So we investigated first. 

Presently I shall introduce a sworn 
affidavit by the minister of the Clark 
Community Baptist Church and a num- 
ber of other concerned people of the 
Gonzales area who, in a spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship, cared for this woman in 
her hour of need. 

This case goes far beyond Clark com- 
munity and Gonzales County and the 
State of Texas. It is a matter of na- 
tional concern, because similar things 
happen many times each year across the 
countryside and in some homes of every 
city in America. 

That this case could occur in Gonzales, 
Tex., is especially significant, for the 
founders of this proud city fired the first 
shot in Texas’ glorious revolution to win 
our independence from the dictator, 
Santa Anna. Texans who live in Gon- 
zales are a proud, upstanding breed of 
men who believe in the principles of in- 
dependence, individual dignity, and hu- 
man rights. They are the kind of Amer- 
icans who, when their neighbor is sick or 
down and out, get together and help him 
if they can. 

That is exactly what the good people of 
Clark community and Gonzales have 
done in this case. When they found that 
one of their neighbors had been seriously 
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burned, was without proper nursing care, 
and needed to be in the hospital, they 
spent many hours trying to nurse her 
back to health and finally ended up rais- 
ing some $200 through public contribu- 
tions so she could enter the hospital for 
treatment. 

I believe that the people of Gonzales 
are to be highly commended for their 
care of this elderly lady. The fact is that 
with the funds they contributed, the 
woman was admitted to the hospital in 
Gonzales and was treated for several 
days. 

The contention is made in these arti- 
cles that this woman did not need hos- 
pitalization. Actually, after the com- 
munity had raised $150 so that she could 
get hospitalization, her case became so 
desperate that she was removed to the 
John Sealy Hospital in Galveston, one of 
the Nation’s top-ranking medical facili- 
ties, where she went under treatment, not 
only for the severe burns she had sus- 
tained, but also for bronchial pneumonia. 
The people of her community had said, 
“We are afraid that she will get pneu- 
monia.” This has not been stated before 
this time, but the woman did get pneu- 
monia, and she is now in the John Sealy 
Hospital in Galveston for treatment for 
pneumonia. 

The pneumonia, which as everyone 
knows, could be extremely serious or even 
fatal, apparently was contracted those 
days that she was at home without pro- 
fessional nursing care and without med- 
ical attention for periods of up to 10 
days at a time. She is presently under 
treatment at John Sealy Hospital and 
public donations are being raised at 
Gonzales and sent to help meet the costs 
of her hospitalization there. Thanks to 
the concerned citizenry of Gonzales, she 
is getting the care she needs—the health 
care which should be available to every 
American. 

Madam President, on May 1, I stated 
to the Senate that this case pointed up 
many aspects of the problems of assur- 
ing health care for elderly citizens. Here 
is the dilemma in which members of the 
family of this burn victim found them- 
selves. They did not want charity ; they 
did not intend to take a pauper’s oath, 
but this lady had a very real need for 
hospital treatment. 

The husband has a job in which he 
earns $25 a week. Because of her burns 
she was hospitalized on March 30th and 
stayed in the hospital 5 days. Her hos- 
pital bill for 5 days was $69 which almost 
equals the family income for 3 weeks. Is 
it any wonder that despite her serious 
condition that she insists on trying to 
go home and tough it out alone? How 
many thousands of other elderly Ameri- 
cans have been forced to the same 
choice? How many have paid the su- 
preme price for need of funds? Only 
God, who “notes even a sparrow’s fall” 
knows the answer to these questions. 

Madam President, my original purpose 
in calling this matter to the attention of 
the Congress was twofold. First, I had 
hoped that public review of this case 
might help this elderly person secure 
hospitalization, and it has done that. 
Second, I felt the case especially worthy 
of congressional consideration as we 
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prepare to take up President Kennedy’s 
proposal for a program of health care 
for the aged under social security system. 
These are still my reasons for discussing 
this matter. 

It was not my purpose to be critical of 
any individual or organization, but in- 
stead to strongly urge affirmative action 
to correct one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting elderly Americans. I 
know that we have many dedicated doc- 
tors—and Texas has its share of such 
men—who daily devote hours of care to 
people who cannot pay. I know that our 
doctors and scientists have been the key- 
stone in giving our Nation the greatest 
advances in medical care of any nation 
on earth. I congratulate them on their 
professional and scientific accomplish- 
ments. But I believe these are hollow 
victories to thousands of elderly Texans 
and millions of Americans who cannot 
afford modern hospital and nursing care. 

In Texas today there are 700,000 per- 
sons 65 years of age or older. This is 10 
times as many as there were in 1900. 
This total will climb to 1 million by 1975. 
Competent studies show that the No. 1 
problem facing Texans and other Amer- 
icans in this age group is how to afford 
the high costs of medical care at a time 
in life when they are most likely to be 
ill and least likely to be able to work. 

The same problem confronts com- 
parable numbers of Americans national- 
ly. Until we have a health care pro- 
gram where the great majority of elderly 
Americans of modest income, as well as 
the financially fortunate, have the 
means for decent hospital and nursing 
care, it is apparent that our society has 
not kept pace with the remarkable ad- 
vance of medical science. Under such 
circumstance, achievement made in the 
name of humanity is really only progress 
for the limited numbers who can pay the 
price. 

In bringing this matter up, I find that 
I have been placed with a very select 
company of Americans. Last fall when 
then Senator Kennedy cited the case of 
an elderly American as a need for the 
medical care for the aged program, he 
was attacked by the American Medical 
Association. A few days ago, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Ribi- 
coff explained the proposed medical care 
program on television and the American 
Medical Association charged that he 
was not telling the truth. 

In my own State of Texas, the Texas 
Medical Association has attacked me in 
the Texas press for bringing up the Gon- 
zales matter, and charged that I was 
misinformed. Only this week, one of my 
colleagues on the Texas congressional 
delegation from Dallas, rose to the de- 
fense of the Texas Medical Association 
position. 

At a cost of time and money that far 
exceeds what it would have been neces- 
sary for the Texas Medical Association 
to invest to help this injured lady get 
the medical and hospital care she needed, 
leaders of the Texas Medical Association 
have widely circulated news releases and 
articles charging that I did not investi- 
gate or know the facts of the case, and 
the president of the Texas Medical Asso- 
tiation, Dr. Harvey Renger, has mailed 
letters to many Members of both Houses 
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of the Congress attacking me for placing 
the Thomas letter in the Recorp. Dr. 
Renger’s charge that I failed to investi- 
gate before placing the Thomas letter 
in the Recorp is untrue. 

I mention that point because I hold 
in my hand a copy of a letter which Dr. 
Renger, president of the Texas Medical 
Association, on the stationery of the as- 
sociation, sent to Members of the House. 
I also hold in my hand a copy of a letter 
which Dr. Renger sent to Senator 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Virginia. I 
have spoken to a number of other Sena- 
tors who also have received letters. Other 
Senators did not receive the letter. I 
talked to some Senators who apparently 
had not seen the letter, or a least I do 
not know whether they had received it, 
but they told me that they had a stand- 
ing rule in their office that all letters at- 
tacking another Senator be thrown in 
the wastebasket. There is one para- 
graph in the letter which was mailed to 
me that was not included in the letter 
sent to Senator Ranpoitpx, which I 
should like to quote. It is contained in 
the letter that Dr. Renger, president of 
the Texas Medical Association, mailed 
to me and mailed to other Members of 
the Senate and to Members of the House. 
He concludes with this paragraph: 

I know of no other community in Texas 
where the birthplace of the truth can better 
originate than in Gonzales, Tex. As you 
know, it was there that the first shot was 
fired by a group of freedom-loving people 
who began a long, hard struggle toward 
seeking their independence as Texans. 


I thoroughly agree with the president 
of the Texas Medical Association that 
the truth might well originate in Gon- 
zales. In this case it would not hurt the 
president of the Texas Medical Associa- 
tion to take a little bit of that truth over 
to his hometown, and he could deposit 
a little bit of the truth at the headquar- 
ters of the Texas Medical Association in 
Austin, where this letter originated. As 
a matter of fact, I do not even know 
whether the doctor sent the letter him- 
self. It was mailed at the State Medical 
Association headquarters, in Austin, Tex. 

Let me make it absolutely clear that 
my staff made very careful inquiry into 
this matter before I brought the case to 
the attention of the Senate. We fol- 
lowed up since then by making almost 
daily inquiry into various facts and 
whether the TMA knows it or not, or 
likes it or not, we have the truth in this 
matter. 

Among other statements my colleague 
on the House side presented was a letter 
signed by Dr. Harvey Renger, president 
of the TMA, which cited the TMA’s 
alleged factfinding in the case and 
reached the conclusion: 

I have been assured that this lady was 
not, in any way, neglected because of the 
lack of medical or hospital care. 


Madam President, I have here a group 
of seven statements, sworn to under oath, 
voluntarily made by a young Baptist 
minister and several members of his 
congregation, and others who saw that 
this elderly lady needed hospitalization, 
and they saw to it that this woman re- 
ceived hospitalization. These  state- 
ments were not drawn by a lawyer or 
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publicist working with some high 
powered lobby group or any employee of 
mine. They are honest, sincere state- 
ments of fact written by the people of 
Gonzales, which bare the truth of this 
case, and the truth, I regret to say, is 
not pleasant or pretty to those who at- 
tacked Mr. Thomas’ letter to me. But 
it is true, and the thing that these people 
did in coming to the aid of this injured 
lady at Gonzales was right and decent 
and in the highest tradition of Christian 
conscience. At this point, I will read 
excerpts from these affidavits, and at the 
close of my statement I ask unanimous 
consent to have them printed in full in 
the body of the REcorp. 

I read from an affidavit by Mrs. A. 
L. Thomas, one of the neighbors: 


On Saturday afternoon, April 29, 1961, I 
visited the home of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Mue- 
nich. I met Rev. Stanley White, the 
pastor of the Clark Baptist Church, and Mrs. 
Evelyn Criswell, of Victoria, Tex., a daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Muenich. 

Mrs. Criswell said that she had never seen 
her mother in that condition, that she was 
a very jolly person and usually was talking 
and laughing, where at that time she was 
lying so quiet and motionless with her eyes 
closed and seemingly not aware of anything. 
Reverend White and Mrs. Criswell discussed 
the fact that they thought that she was 
in a state of shock. 

Mrs. Muenich had a deep chest cough and 
it was very apparent that she was in pain 
from the coughing. Mrs. Criswell said that 
her mother had said that she could never 
sleep on her stomach, but since she was 
burned she had had to lie on her stomach 
and she was not able to turn on either side 
or her back because of the burns— 


The affidavit showed she was burned 
on her back— 


The sheet on her bed was pinned to a chair 
on either side of the bed and at the foot of 
the bed so that it would not touch her body 
any place. The weather had turned cool be- 
cause it was raining and the daughter was 
worried that her mother would take more 
cold, and there was no way to cover her to 
get her warm. She had a blanket over the 
upper part of her body and on her arms— 


That was her condition when the 
president of the Texas Medical Associa- 
tion said she was getting good care, but 
she was living in an unheated house— 


The nature of Mr. Louis Muenich’s work 
detained him for hours away from the house 
and it was very apparent that Mrs. Muenich 
was in no condition to be left alone for hours. 

Mr. Muenich could not prepare her food 
even though he to cook some for 
himself. The neighbors took food and cloth- 
ing for her. The water supply was not. fit 
for human consumption and the neighbors 
carried water there every day, for drinking 
and bathing purposes. 

Mrs. Criswell said that she (her mother) 
had not had a drink of water that day. but 
because it was rather cool she had managed 
to get by, but if the next day were hot she 
didn’t know how she would do without 
water. Mrs. Smith told her that she had 
brought water that day and for her to drink 
of it and she (Mrs. Smith) would bring more 
water the next day— 


Madam President, this is the testi- 
mony concerning the injuries the woman 
received. Yet the president of the Texas 
Medical Association said the injuries 
were trivial— 

The burns on her back looked like the 
burned bark of a tree, and the daughter said 
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her mother cried when she had to treat the 
burned area. The treatment consisted of 
applying a wet towel (soaked in a salt and 
epsom salts solution) to the burned area for 
an hour and then removing it, at which time 
some of the scabs would come off. 

Mrs. Muenich’s feet were black on the 
bottom because of walking on the bare floor; 
she was. sleeping in the only bed in the 
house. There was no heat in her bedroom, 
and her daughter was afraid that she would 
develop pneumonia because so many of the 
nights are cold. 

My impression of a situation of this kind 
is that she was in no condition to stay alone 
for hours, and without bathroom facilities 
I believe she could easily become infected— 


When the Dallas News printed the 
article, it said the woman had a chest 
or a lung condition. The Dallas News 
did not tell the public that she had to 
be carried to the John Sealy Hospital, in 
Galveston, on an emergency basis, suf- 
fering from bronchial pneumonia, the 
very ailment her neighbors feared she 
had. 

Every word of what I am reading is 
contained in voluntary affidavits made 
before a notary public— 

A person just out of a chickenhouse is 
not clean and sterile enough to take care 
of a person in Mrs. Muenich’s condition, even 
if he knew how to do, but a person in her 
condition should have constant professional 
care in a hospital where cleanliness is prev- 
alent. 


Madam President, Mrs. Willie Smith, 
another person who helped to take care 
of Mrs. Muenich, went to bed with 
nervous prostration and had to be sent 
to a hospital, because Mrs. Muenich’s 
illness had placed such a burden on her 
and the other good neighbors who took 
care of her. 

A spokesman for the Texas Medical 
Association, the president, who said the 
medical care was so excellent, has taken 
the position that the folks who helped 
out were not doctors and did not know 
the victim’s condition; and that, there- 
fore, they were not in a position to judge 
whether Mrs. Muenich might develop 
pneumonia. However, she did develop 
pneumonia, and those good neighbors 
knew enough about it to know that Mrs. 
Muenich’s condition was dangerous— 

The care and everything that the friends 
and neighbors have given Mrs. Muenich I 
feel sure saved her life, but those people are 
at their rows end. It was impossible for 
them to continue the care that they had 
been giving her. Mrs. Willie Smith went to 
bed of nervous prostration after Mrs. 
Muenich was placed in the hospital— 


Madam President, the spokesman for 
the TMA, who is convinced this lady’s 
medical care was so fine, has taken the 
position that these folks who helped out 
were not doctors and did not know the 
victim’s condition. I think it pertinent 
to note that Mrs. Smith and most of the 


view of the fact that Mrs. Muenich has 
been under treatment for bronchial 
pneumonia at John Sealy Hospital since 
then, it seems clear that they had a 
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The following are excerpts from the 
statement by Rev. Stanley E. White, pas- 
tor of the Clark Baptist Church: 


Mr. and Mrs. Muenich are an elderly couple 
that live in the community where I am 
pastor. Customarily, I picked them up for 
church services on Sunday night, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Willie Smith bring them home 
from services. 

Mrs. Smith then informed me that Mrs. 
Muenich was in the hospital suffering from a 
severe burn. I went immediately to the 
hospital to visit her. 

April 9, I heard that she was improving 
and was much better, and had been released 
from the hospital. 

On April 23, I went to the Muenich home 
to see of what assistance I might be. 
When I arrived, Mrs. John Ball was attend- 
ing her, while Mr. Ball had carried Mr. 
Muenich to town for groceries. After a few 
minutes Mr. Ball returned with Mr. 
Muenich and some groceries, with some 
sheets that had been carried on top of some 
straw in the back of the pickup, in which a 
cow had been hauled to market the day 
before. 


Madam President, I am reading from 
the affidavit of the Reverend Stanley 
E. White, pastor of the Clark Baptist 
Church, who led the neighbors in seek- 
ing help for Mrs. Muenich, when they 
requested his aid. His statement shows 
that Mrs. Muenich’s condition was so 
bad that one of the neighbors came 
into the church during the church serv- 
ice, and the service was suspended, to 
enable the whole community to talk 
about what they could do to get hospital- 
ization for the woman. 

The pastor of the church voluntarily 
signed his affidavit. He narrates his 
visits to Mrs. Muenich day after day at 
her home, to see what assistance he 
could give her. He said: 

Mr. Muenich informed me that his wife 
needed to go to Galveston to John Sealy Hos- 
pital for treatment— 


That was for the bad burns— 


but he did not know when she would be 
admitted. I, believing that it was an emer- 
gency case, called Dr. Shelby, and he told 
me that it was not an emergency case, and 
that all was being done that was necessary 
for her health. 

Seeing that we could get no help here in 
getting her in a hospital immediately, we 
sought local aid on account of her condition. 
I. felt that at least someone of professional] 
medical knowledge should investigate her 
case every few days, to see that she was 
kept clean and that the burns were not 
becoming infected. 

Before evening services, I came by to visit 
and Mrs. Smith was there She had taken 
Mrs. Muenich’s temperature, and it was 101 
fever. 


In their statements, they said the 

fever never rose above 99, but the 

er was there, and he saw Mrs. 
Muenich’s temperature being taken— 


Mrs. Muenich had friends and relatives 
in the home at this time. We and they 
thought it necessary that a doctor be con- 
sulted on account of this temperature; since 
it was near time for services, I advised Mrs. 
Smith to call Dr. Shelby, while I went 
on to church. Between training union and 
church, Mrs. Smith came in, and said that 
she could not get Dr. Shelby since he was 
out of town, but that she had gotten Dr. 
Sievers, but that he couldn’t advise over 
the phone, but that he would come out 
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immediately. She was to meet him at the 


church turnoff to show him where the 
Muenich’s lived, so she left the church and 
went to wait for him. 

When services were nearly over, Mrs. Smith 
returned to church. Since everyone was 
greatly concerned, we asked her what the 
doctor said. The doctor would not com- 
ment, but said that she needed some anti- 
biotics which he made out a prescription for, 
and left some samples for her to take that 
night. After church, we discussed what we 
might do as a community to help Mrs, 
Muenich in her present situation. A group 
of our men were going to try to get a nurse 
to come and attend to her, once or twice 
a week, until she could be admitted to a 
hospital. I had to leave to go to Fort Worth 
and did not get to stay and go with the 
men the next day as they went to try to 
find help. 

When I return the next weekend, I found 
that our community had taken up a dona- 
tion among themselves of approximately $50 
but that no aid was given by the Red Cross 
or the welfare. 

Sunday, April 30, Mrs. Smith told me at 
church that when she came by Mrs. Mue- 
nich’s that morning, that the daughter was 
somewhat disturbed because her mother had 
had a very bad night; she had a bad cough 
and a temperature of 101, and her legs were 
swollen, and that she was developing bed 
sores. She called Dr. Shelby and he came 
out. 

The other son-in-law came out from Gon- 
zales, and I counseled with them concerning 
the care that Mrs. Muenich needed. They 
said they were willing to accept help, from 
whosoever cared to help. By this time an 
article had come out in the paper, and the 
people were responding to the plea for help. 
I assured them that we would help all we 
could, and that was our sole purpose as it 
should be any Christian’s purpose. 

Upon returning to the field May 6, I found 
that there was some friction from the doctor, 
and that he had stated that his medical as- 
sistance has been questioned. I called him 
up on the phone to get the more detailed 
account of Mrs, Muenich’s case as she was 
back in the hospital now, and to see why 
he thought his profession had been ques- 
tioned. He said that all the articles in the 
papers were unnecessary, but I told him that 
had not these articles appeared, Mrs. Mue- 
nich would not have received the assistance 
that she needed. 


Madam President, there is an affidavit 
lending weight to Reverend White's con- 
clusion that this lady would not have 
gotten immediate hospitalization had it 
not been for the newspaper article. Ina 
sworn statement, Mr. Thomas, who first 
called this matter to my attention, re- 
lates that he was called to the office of 
the Gonzales newspaper. 

After the article was published in the 
Gonzales newspaper, some persons pro- 
tested, but the editor said the letter had 
been printed in the newspaper because 
it had been written voluntarily by the 
neighbors. 

The doctor objected to the article 
which was published in the newspaper 
on Saturday, April 29, suggesting it was 
only for the purpose of supporting Mrs. 
Louis Muenich, the burn victim, in the 
hospital. Dr. Shelby is the doctor who 
objected so violently to the article. 

Mr. Thomas stated under oath: 

Dr. David Shelby was there with Mr. Ed. 
Reese, publisher, and Mr. Robert McKenney, 
the editor. The doctor objected to an arti- 
cle run in the paper Saturday, April 29, 
1961, soliciting funds for the purpose of 
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supporting Mrs. Muenich, burn victim, in 
a hospital. * * * Dr. Shelby admitted to 
Mr. Reese and me that if it had been our 
wives who had been burned, that they would 
be in a hospital from the first day, and 
would still be there. But he told us that 
Mrs. Muenich was not used to the same 
environment, consequently, she did not re- 
quire hospitalization like our wives; fur- 
ther, that she would do all right in the crude 
setup where she resided. 


That is the very thing which was pro- 
tested. If a person has enough money, 
he can get adequate medical care. How- 
ever, the doctor said that Mrs. Muenich 
was not used to the environment of the 
wives of Mr. Reese, Mr. McKenney, and 
Dr. Shelby, so she did not need such 
treatment— 

Mr. Reese said that the paper had not run 
the fund-soliciting article to hurt anyone, 
but only to help Mrs. Muenich. * * * Mr. 
Reese then asked me how the money was 
coming in. I told him that over $150 had 
come in and more would be needed. I also 
said that I had not intended any hurt to 
anyone or any organization; that my only 
concern was to help get Mrs. Muenich in a 
hospital where she could receive professional 
care. 


The colloquy between the publisher 
and the doctor is revealing— 


Mr. Reese then said that we all want the 
money to keep coming in, “Don’t we, Doc- 
tor?” ‘The doctor said, “Yes; we want the 
money to keep coming in.” 


That was the question put to the doc- 
tor, when he went there to protest the 
editorial. ‘The doctor said, “Yes, we 
want the money to keep coming in”; and 
he kept after it until more than $200 
had been raised. 

Affidavit after affidavit tells of the con- 
dition of the woman and of the visits 
by the neighbors who looked after Mrs. 
Muenich. 

Madam President, the money did 
“keep coming in” from the good peo- 
ple of Gonzales until it reached ap- 
proximately $200. Thanks to these pub- 
lic-spirited contributions this lady was 
hospitalized. 

The following is an excerpt from the 
affidavit of Mr. Willie Smith, one of 
those neighbors who led the effort to 
see Mrs. Muenich had hospital care: 


I and a neighbor arranged the next day 
(Tuesday) to place her in a local hospital; 
I talked to the head nurse and told her 
about the money; the other man called a 
doctor and talked to him; the nurse also 
told me that she would call the doctor, to 
tell him. That evening after work, we called 
an ambulance and had her taken to the hos- 
pital; my wife and I both went in with 
her. The hospital was prepared for her, and 
took her right in. My wife went to see her 
at the hospital on Wednesday and the fol- 
lowing Monday. She went Tuesday to see 
her, and she was gone, and nobody could tell 
her where or why. That same evening I 
called on Mr. Muenich and told him that his 
wife was not at the hospital; he called the 
doctor while I was there, and the doctor 
told him on the phone that his son-in-law 
had taken her to Galveston that day. 

The next morning the son-in-law called 
my wife and told her that he had taken 
Mrs. Muenich to the hospital at Galveston 
in an ambulance; that he had learned that 
there would be a $3 per day charge at Gal- 
veston, She told him that the money had 
quit coming in; that the local bills would 
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be taken care of first, and additional bills 
would just have to wait. 

After having, in the beginning, been un- 
able to get here in a hospital, we are very 
happy that she is now in the hospital at 
Galveston, where we are sure she will have 
the proper professional care. 


Madam President, Smith’s wife, Mrs. 
Lillie Smith, a member of the Clark Bap- 
tist Church, and the neighbor who per- 
sonally worked hard and long trying to 
care for Mrs. Muenich, states: 

Several neighbors helped make arrange- 
ments to get her in the hospital, and early 
that evening the ambulance came for her. 
I went with her to the hospital. 

Wednesday I went by the hospital to see 
her, and then again on the following Mon- 
day I visited her in the hospital. On Tues- 
day when I went to see her she had been 
moved and nobody there could give me any 
information as to her whereabouts. How- 
ever, the secretary had a bill ready and it 
was given to me. The following is the bill: 
May 2, 1961, to May 9, 1961, room and nursing 
service $70, dressing $5; drugs $26.60; X-ray 
$10; laboratory $5, making a total of $116.60 
which I have paid out of the donations 
made by the people. 


They gave the neighbor the bill when 
she came in to see the lady— 

The next day the son-in-law called me and 
told me that he had taken her to Galveston 
in an ambulance. He told me that he 
learned that there is a $3 a day charge at 
Galveston. 


Madam President, as I said earlier, 
the complete text of these and other af- 
fidavits will be pliaced in the REcorD 
immediately following my statement. 

In summation, to those who are de- 
termined to block the health care plan 
for the aged at all costs, let me set the 
facts in the REecorp: 

First. This elderly lady from Gonzales 
County has been under treatment for 
bronchial pneumonia as well as her burns 
in John Sealy Hospital. I daresay not 
a single doctor or Congressman, Repub- 
lican or Democrat, would tolerate a mem- 
ber of his family only having such nurs- 
ing and medical care this }ady had under 
such conditions. 

Second. She is receiving competent 
hospital care and much more medical 
attention today, not as a result of any- 
thing the TMA did, but as a result of 
action and donations of her neighbors 
and friends in Clark community and 
Gonzales county, and particularly the 
church congregation. 

In closing, let me say that in sincere 
defense of the majority of our doctors 
in Texas, most of them are devoted, ca- 
pable, sincere men just as are most of 
our physicians and surgeons across the 
Nation. But while they have generally 
turned their intellect and energies to 
the advancement of medical science and 
the benefit of mankind, they have some- 
times allowed professional propagan- 
dists and reactionary radicals to seize 
control of their organizations and turn 
them into propaganda machines. 

The people of Gonzales County who 
worked and contributed funds for the 
care of the elderly lady I have discussed 
here today had no profit motive. They 
did not stand to gain a dime in any sort 
of fee, and some of them invested part 
of their own income, which is meager 
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compared to that of most physicians. 
But for their efforts they found the 
strength of the TMA arrayed against 
them. It is inconceivable to me that 
the majority of doctors who support such 
tactics, and I earnestly hope that mem- 
bers of the TMA will take a careful look 
at this matter and support a health care 
plan for the aged under the social se- 
curity system. 

There are certain affidavits by mem- 
bers of the family, printed in the Recorp 
on May 16, showing that they did not 
agree to this arrangement. The circum- 
stances I am about to mention were not 
covered in Mrs. Willie Smith’s affidavit 
of May 10. Mrs. Willie Smith said the 
son-in-law, Mr. Wachtendorf, was very 
obnoxious, and told Mr. Muenich to get 
a shotgun and run the Baptists, Meth- 
odists, and Catholics—good neighbors 
who were helping out-—off the place be- 
fore he lost his job. The owner of the 
chickenhouses did not particularly like 
the neighbors coming in and helping 
this lady. So Wachtendorf told his 
father-in-law to get a shotgun and “run 
those Baptists and Methodists and 
Catholics off the place” before he lost 
his job. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
ee of the Senator from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp affidavits in 
support of the foregoing statement in 
proof of the real situation at Gonzales 
that has existed in this case. They are: 

No. 1, the affidavit of Mrs. A. L. 
Thomas, dated May 9, 1961; 

No. 2, the affidavit of Rev. Stanley E. 
White, pastor of Clark Baptist Church, 
dated May 14, 1961; 

No. 3, the affidavit of Mrs. Lillie Smith, 
dated May 14, 1961; 

No. 4, No. 5, and No. 6, three separate 
and duly sworn affidavits by Mr. Willie 
Smith, the sworn statements Nos. 4 and 
5 are dated May 10, 1961, and affidavit 
No. 6 was made May 11, 1961; 

No. 7, the affidavit of Mr. A. L. 
Thomas, dated May 9, 1961. 

Also, the four other affidavits which 
are identified. 

There being no objection, the affidavits 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

On Saturday afternoon, April 29, 1961, I 
visited in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Muenich. I met Rev. Stanley White, the 
pastor of the Clark Baptist Church, and 
Mrs. Evelyn Criswell, of Victoria, Tex., a 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Muenich. 

Mrs. Criswell said that she had never seen 
her mother in that condition, that she was 
a@ very jolly person and usually was talking 
and laughing, where at that time she was 
laying so quiet and motionless with her 
eyes closed and seemingly not aware of any- 
thing. Reverend White and Mrs. Criswell 
discussed the fact that they thought that 
she was in a state of shock. 

Mrs. Muenich had a deep chest cough and 
it was very apparent that she was in pain 
from the coughing. Mrs. Criswell said that 
her mother had said that she could never 
sleep on her stomach, but since she was 
burned she had had to lay on her stomach 
and she was not able to turn on either side 
or her back because of the burns. The sheet 
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on her bed was pinned to a chair on either 
side of the bed and at the foot of the bed 
so that it would not touch her body any 
place. The weather had turned cool because 
was raining and the daughter was wor- 
ried that her mother would take more cold, 
and there was no way to cover her to get 
She had a blanket over the 
upper part of her body and on her arms. 

Mrs. Muenich was not able to sit down 
therefore she had to stand up to eat. There 
were no modern facilities in the house. 

The daughter was worried because she was 
not able to stay and take care of her mother 
because of her own little family in Victoria. 

The nature of Mr. Muenich’s work de- 
tained him for hours away from the house 
and it was very apparent that Mrs. Muenich 
was in no condition to be left alone for 
hours. 

Mr. Muenich could not prepare her food 

even though he managed to cook some for 
himself. The neighbors took food and cloth- 
ing for her. The water supply was not fit 
for human consumption and the neighbors 
carried water there every day, for drinking 
and bathing purposes. 
Mrs. Criswell said that she had not had 
a drink of water that day, but because it 
was rather cool she had managed to get by, 
but if the next day were hot she didn‘t 
know how she would do without water. 
Mrs. Smith told her that she had brought 
water that day and for her to drink of it 
and she (Mrs. Smith) would bring more 
wate: the next day. 

The burns on her back looked like the 
burned bark of a tree and the daughter said 
her mother cried when she had to treat the 
burned area. The treatment consisted of 
applying a wet towel (soaked in a salt and 
epsom salt solution) to the burned area for 
an hour and then removing it, at which time 
some of the scabs would come off. 

Mrs. Smith had previously told the daugh- 
ter that money was being raised to put her 
mother in the hospital, and she was so ap- 
preciative and thanked us for doing so much 
for her mother and she said some very nice 
things about Mrs. Smith and the friends who 
had been visiting and bringing food, cloth- 
ing, and supplies of every kind. 

She said that her father (Mr. Muenich) 
was so happy that it was going to be pos- 
sible for Mrs. Muenich to go to the hospital 
where she could have proper medication and 
care. 

While we were there Mr. Muenich came in 
from the chickenhouse and he was very 
pleased that we were there and that we were 
interested in doing for Mrs. Muenich. 

Mrs. Muenich’s feet were black on the bot- 
tom because of walking on the bare floor; she 
was sleeping in the only bed in the house. 
There was no heat in her bedroom and her 
daughter was afraid that she would develop 
pneumonia because so many of the nights 
are cold. 

My impression of a situation of this kind 
is that she was in no condition to stay alone 
for hours, and without bathroom facilities 
I believe she could easily become infected. 

A person just out of a chickenhouse is 
not clean and sterile enough to take care 
of a person in Mrs. Muenich’s condition, even 
if he knew how to do it. Mr. Muenich was 
doing all he knew how to do, and was able 
to do with the time that he had, but a per- 
son in her condition should have constant 
professional care in a hospital where clean- 
liness ig prevalent. 

The care and everything that the friends 
and neighbors have given Mrs. Muenich I 
feel sure has saved her life, but those peo- 
ple are at their row’s end it was impossible 
for them to continue the care that they had 
been giving her. Mrs. Willie Smith went to 
bed of nervous prostration after Mrs. 
Muenich was placed in the hospital. 


a 
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STaTe or TEXAs: 
County of Gonzales, ss: 

I, Mrs. A. L. Thomas, the undersigned, 
being duly sworn, do depose and say the 
above statements are mine; that to the best 
of my knowledge and belief they are true. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
9th day of May 1961. 

Mrs. A. L. THoMas, 
(S) A. L. Thomas, 
Notary Public. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

I, Stanley E. White, give the following in- 
formation as to be the truth from my view- 
point, in the case concerning Mrs. Louis 
Muenich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Muenich are an elderly couple 
that live in the community where I am pas- 
tor. Customarily I picked them up for 
church services on Sunday night, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Willie Smith bring them home from 
services. Such was the case Sunday, March 
19, 1961. 

Saturday when I returned from seminary, 
which would be April 1; I returned to the 
field and visited the Smiths, asking about 
Mrs. Muenich, since she was reported sick 
and did not come to services March 26. Mrs. 
Smith then informed me that she was in the 
hospital suffering from a severe burn. I went 
immediately to the hospital to visit her. 

The following Saturday, April 9, I heard 
that she was improving and was much better, 
and had been released from the hospital. I 
did not visit her this time, or the following 
Saturday, April 16, because she was staying 
in town, and I was well occupied by visiting 
in the immediate community. 

On April 23, I visited Toney Brietschopfs; 
upon arriving they immediately told me of 
Mrs. Muenich’s return home and that she 
was in serious condition. I went to the 
Muenich home to see of what assistance I 
might be. When I arrived, Mrs. John Ball 
was attending her, while Mr. Bali had carried 
Mr. Muenich to town for groceries. Mrs. 
Muenich was resting; Mrs. Ball stated that 
she had not rested very good the night be- 
fore. After a few minutes Mr. Ball returned 
with Mr. Muenich and some groceries, with 
some sheets that had been carried on top of 
some straw in the back of the pickup, in 
which a cow had been hauled to market the 
day before. 

Mr. Muenich informed me that his wife 
needed to go to Galveston to John Sealy 
Hospital for treatment, but he did not know 
when she would be admitted. Seeing these 
circumstances, I, with Toney Brietschopf, 
went to Judge Romberg’s office this same 
day, April 22, to see if he could do anything 
to speed up the application to get her in 
the Galveston Hospital. Mrs. Romberg said 
that she had talked to Dr. Shelby, and that 
this was not an emergency case, therefore 
there was nothing that they could do. I, 
believing that it was an emergency case, 
called Dr. Shelby from the judge's office; the 
doctor told me that it was not an emergency 
case, and that all was being done that was 
necessary for her health. 

Seeing that we could get no help in get- 
ting her in a hospital immediately, we 
sought local aid on account of her condi- 
tion. I felt that at least someone of profes- 
sional medical knowledge should investigate 
her case every few days, to see that she was 
kept clean and that the burns were not be- 
coming infected. We went to the welfare 
office, hoping to get funds for this service. 
It being Saturday, the office was closed. We 
then went to the home of the welfare man- 
ager and he was out of town visiting rela- 
tives. We then came home in defeat as far 
as getting aid of any sort. 

On Sunday before services, I went 
by to check with Mrs. Muenich again. Mr. 
Muenich was attending chickens and she was 
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resting, so I did not get to go in. That 
afternoon immediately before evening sery- 
ices, I came by to visit and Mrs. Smith was 
there. She had taken her temperature, and 
it was 101 fever. Mrs. Muenich had friends 
and relatives in the home at this time. We 
and they thought it necessary that a doctor 
be consulted on account of this temperature; 
since it was near time for services, I advised 
Mrs. Smith to call Dr. Shelby, while I went 
on to church. Between training union and 
church, Mrs. Smith came in, and said that 
she could not get Dr. Shelby, since he was 
out of town, but that she had gotten Dr, 
Sievers, but that he couldn’t advise over the 
phone, but that he would come out imme- 
diately. She was to meet him at the church 
turnoff to show him where the Muenichs 
lived, so she left the church and went to 
wait for him. 

When services were nearly over, Mrs. Smith 
returned to church. Since everyone was 
greatly concerned, we asked her what the 
doctor said The doctor would not comment, 
but said that she needed some antibiotics 
which he made out a prescription for, and 
left some samples for her to take that night. 
After church, we discussed what we might do 
as a community to help Mrs. Muenich in her 
present situation. A group of our men were 
going to try to get a nurse to come and at- 
tend to her, once or twice a week, until she 
could be admitted to a hospital. I had to 
leave to go to Fort Worth and did not get to 
stay and go with the men the next day as 
they went to try to find help. 

When I returned the next weekend, I 
found that our community had taken up a 
donation among themselves of approximately 
$50, but that no aid was given by the Red 
Cross or the welfare. However, a nurse did 
come out during the week to bathe Mrs. 
Muenich and change her bed; she did not 
charge for this. This was April 24, I was 
informed. Also another nurse came April 
26; she did not charge. Then on Friday, 
three ladies came and ministered to her. 
Upon going to Mrs. Muenich’s home on April 
29, I found that the daughter from Victoria 
was there, attending her mother. She said 
that the reason she had not come down be- 
fore was that husband had been out of work, 
and that their car was not in shape to go out 
of town. I told her that we were doing all 
that we could do but that this did not seem 
to be enough. I asked her and Mr. Muenich 
if it would be all right, if we sought the aid 
of the people of the town through the news- 
paper; they both said that this was all right. 
I informed them that the purpose of this was 
to raise funds to enable them to put Mrs. 
Muenich back in the hospital. Her daughter 
agreed that she was not getting sufficient 
care at home. 

Sunday, April 30, Mrs. Smith told me at 
church, that when she came by Mrs. 
Muenich’s that morning, that the daughter 
was somewhat disturbed, because her mother 
had had a very bad night; she had a cough 
and a temperature of 101, and her legs were 
swollen, and that she was developing bed 
sores. She called Dr. Shelby and he came 
out. That evening, I visited in the home 
and found that Mr. Muenich’s brother from 
Shiner was there. The daughter said she 
had to go back to Victoria, and that they 
were not financially able themselves to assist. 

The other son-in-law came out from Gon- 
zales, and I counseled with them concern- 
ing the care that Mrs. Muenich needed. 
They said they were willing to accept help, 
from whosoever cared to help. By this 
time an article had come out in the paper, 
and people were responding to the plea for 
help. I assured them that we would help 
all that we could, and that was our sole 
purpose as it should be any Christian’s pur- 

. There was some friction in the im- 
mediate family, which was somewhat per- 
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sonal, and I do not feel it necessary to 
discuss at. this time, but these differences 
were ironed out, and I was able to go back 
to Fort Worth Sunday night feeling sure 
that everything was being taken care of, since 
the Muenich’s were receiving help from the 
people of this county. 

Upon returning to the field May 6, I found 
that there was some friction from the doctor, 
and that he had stated that his medical 
assistance had been questioned. I called 
him up on the phone to get the more de- 
tailed account of Mrs. Muenich’s case as 
she was back in the hospital now, and to 
see why he thought his profession had been 
questioned. He said that all the articles in 
the paper were unnecessary, but I told him 
that had not these articles appeared, Mrs. 
Muenich would not have received the assist- 
ance that she needed. I told him that all 
of us were at fault to some degree, possibly 
because we could not get full cooperation 
from Mrs. Muenich and her family. We 
were prone to think they did not want help, 
but when they realized the seriousness of 
their condition, they wanted our help des- 
perately. From this point on, it is hoped 
that no more friction arises, because our 
primary concern has been Mrs. Muenich, 
and she is now in the hospital at Galveston. 


STaTE OF TEXAS, 
County of Gonzales, ss: 

I, Stanley E. White, the undersigned 
being duly sworn, do depose and say the 
above statements are mine; that to the best 
of my Knowledge and belief they are true. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
14th day of May 1961. 

STANLEY E. WHITE. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

My name is Lillie Smith. I live in the 
Clark Community near Gonzales, Tex. The 
Louis Muenich family, husband and wife, 
moved into the community about 8 months 
ago. After they moved here we took them 
to church quite often on Sunday nights. 

About March 20, 1961, Mrs. Muenich was 
badly burned on the back, one night while 
she was warming at an open fire. About 
1 week later someone reported that she 
had been burned and was there without 
medical help. On March 28 she was taken to 
her son-in-law’s in Gonzales; a doctor was 
called out to see her. On March 30 she was 
taken to the hospital where she remained 
until April 4, she then returned to her 
son-in-law’s house where she remained until 
April 19. 

On April 19 she was brought back to her 
husband’s house via station wagon by the 
son-in-law. I happened to see her in the 
station wagon. The son-in-law said they 
had been to see the doctor and he was bring- 
ing her back home to her husband. 

The next day I saw Mrs. Muenich at her 
house and saw her burns. I did what I 
could for her. She did not have any medi- 
cine. The next day I went to see her doctor 
and I asked the doctor if she did not need 
some medicine. I mentioned the medicine 
to relieve pain, and I had in mind infection 
also. The doctor asked if Mrs. Muenich had 
mentioned any pain, I said “No” because she 
just lay there and said nothing. Then I 
asked him if he thought that she could lay 
there in those conditions and get well. He 
admitted that it looked hopeless. Then he 
indicated that he had applied for her ad- 
mittance to Galveston Hospital. Then I 
asked if I could give her aspirin and he said 
it would be all right if I wanted to. 

On April 23, she was running temperature 
and being worried. I called for a doctor to 
ask him what to do. He was out of town 
and the secretary-nurse could not advise 
me. Later that day I called another doctor 
and he came out immediately. He left anti- 
biotics for her to take, and also left a pre- 
scription to be filled the next day. 
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On April 24 I brought a nurse out to bathe 
Mrs. Muenich and change her bed. I took 
the nurse back to town. I had gathered up 
the clothes that she had been using and 
while I was in town I went to the Washa- 
teria and washed and dried them. 

On April 26, I brought another nurse for 
the same reason. On the 28th this nurse 
brought two ladies with her to help her bathe 
and care for her. 

On the 29th Mrs. Muenich’s daughter came 
from Victoria. She was worried about her 
mother’s cough which was worse, and she 
called a doctor on the 30th. He came out 
and left a prescription for cough medicine. 

I discussed the case with the daughter and 
told her that I couldn’t take care of her 
mother as I was exhausted and had so many 
responsibilities of my own that I had been 
neglecting, and she told me that she could 
not stay. Then I told her that the friends 
and neighbors had taken up some money 
to help her mother, and we discussed putting 
her in the hospital. The husband and 
daughter agreed that the hospital would be 
the best place for her. The daughter told 
me that she would ask the doctor about 
putting her in the hospital. I later heard 
that the doctor did not think that she needed 
to be in a hospital, someone could take care 
of her at her home. 

The daughter went home on Sunday. 
Monday morning I went by and took her 
temperature, she still had temperature and 
also her cough was no better. I picked up 
the prescription that the doctor had left 
the day before and took it to town and had 
it filled. Later that day I took it to her and 
gave her the first dose. 

Several neighbors helped make arrange- 
ments to get her in the hospital, and early 
that evening the ambulance came for her. 
I went with her to the hospital. 

Wednesday I went by the hospital to see 
her, and then again on the following Mon- 
day I visited her in the hospital. On Tues- 
day when I went to see her she had been 
moved and nobody there could give me any 
information as to her whereabouts. However 
the secretary had a bill ready and it was 
given to me. The following is the bill: May 
2, 1961, to May 9, 1961, room and nursing 
service $70; dressing $5; drugs $26.60; X-ray 
$10; laboratory $5 making a total of $116.60 
which I have paid out of the donations made 
by the people. 

The next day the son-in-law called me and 
told me that he had taken her to Galveston 
in an ambulance. He told me that he 
learned that there is a $3 a day charge at 
Galveston. 

I told him that the donations had stopped 
coming in since there had been public con- 
troversy about the case, and it remained to 
be seen how much money would be left after 
the local hospital bill was paid. 


STATE oF TEXAS, 
County of Gonzales: 

I, Lillie Smith, the undersigned, being 
duly sworn, do depose and say the above 
statements are mine; that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief they are true. 

Susberibed and sworn to before me this 
14th day of May 1961. 

LILLIE SMITH, 
\.L. THOMAS, 
Notary Public. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Saturday morning, April 29, 1961, after 
some 3 weeks of fruitless efforts by myself, 
my wife, and some 30 members of the Clark 
Baptist Church community to obtain hos- 
pitalization for Mrs. Louis Muenich, who was 
severely burned approximately March 24, 
1961, I went to the Gonzales Inquirer with 
A. L. Thomas and talked to the editor, Mr. 
Robert McKinney. I explained the situation 
to him and asked him to run an article ask- 
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ing for donations to help put Mrs. Muenich 
in a hospital. He ran the article that 
afternoon. 

Donations came in liberally Monday to a 
special account at a local bank, reaching 
$150. That night several members of the 
Clark community agreed that there was 
enough money on hand to immediately take 
Mrs. Muenich to a hospital. We called 
on the Muenichs Monday night, and Mr. 
Muenich agreed that we should make ar- 
rangements to hospitalize her the next day. 

Tuesday morning, May 2, I went to Holmes 
Hospital, saw Mrs. Fox, the head nurse, told 
her that we had money coming in and wished 
to get Mrs. Muenich in the hospital imme- 
diately, and that I would guarantee payment 
of her bill. Mrs. Fox told me to bring her 
right in when we were ready, and that she 
could call Dr. Shelby. I went to Dr. Shelby’s 
office to tell him, but he was out and I 
finally had to go on to work. Mr. Hender- 
shot was able to call him later. That eve- 
ning, after work, we called an ambulance 
and had her brought in. Dr. Shelby had 
talked to Mrs. Fox and the room was ready for 
Mrs. Muenich when we arrived with her. 
Mr. Muenich was present and fully in agree- 
ment, consented, and was happy that we were 
able to arrange and take his wife to the hos- 
pital. My wife and I went to the hospita’ 
and saw that she was received. My wife 
called on her the next 2 days and said she 
was being cared for in a fine manner, and 
the hospital was where she had belonged all 
the time. 

We were later advised that Mrs. Muenich 
would be taken to John Sealy Hospital at 
Galveston Saturday morning, May 6, so we 
got her things ready from her husband to 
take with her. We later learned that she 
was not taken to Galveston Saturday. We 
have not learned why she was not taken 
after we had been told that she would. 
STATE OF TEXAS, 

County of Gonzales, ss: 

I, Willie Smith, the undersigned, being 
duty sworn, so depose and say the above 
statements are mine; that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief they are true. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
10th day of May 1961. 

WILLIz SMITH, 
A. L. THomas, 
Notary Public. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

On Wednesday, April 19, 1961, my wife 
went over to the Muenich’s to inquire about 
her. She met their son-in-law, Adolph 
Wachtendorf, coming out. He had just left 
Mrs. Muenich at her residence, unattended 
except by Mr. Muenich; after having kept 
her at his house some 5 days; after she had 
previously been in the hospital some 5 or 6 
days. He told my wife that Mrs. Wachten- 
dorf could not take care of her mother, so 
he had brought her home. My wife went on 
into the Muenich’s house to see her, and 
was horrified to see Mrs. Muenich’s condition. 
She immediately began getting the neighbor 
women together to start ministering to Mrs. 
Muenich. 

Later, the son-in-law was very obnoxious, 
and told Mr. Muenich to get a shotgun and 
run those Baptists and Methodists and Cath- 
olics, etc. off the place before he lost his job. 
This was cleared up and he was sorry about 
it. 

Later he expressed himself obnoxiously 
about the neighbor women taking care of 
his mother-in-law. 

After we had taken Mrs. Muenich to the 
hospital Tuesday evening, May 2, I took 
Wachtendorf to my house and demanded 
that he apologize to my wife and two other 

women who had been ministering 
to Mrs. Muenich since April 10, for talking 
obnoxiously about them. He apologized to 
them. 
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The 2-week ordeal of working uptown 
daily, ministering to Mrs. Muenich 7 days 
per week, and taking care of her own house 
and children was too much for my wife. Her 
doctor sent her to bed for nervous prostra- 
tion. 

SraTe oF TEXAS, 
County of Gonzales, ss: 

I, Willie Smith, the undersigned, being 
duly sworn, do depose and say the above 
statements are mine; that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief they are true. 

WIL. SMITH, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
10th day of May 1961. 

A. L,. THoMas, 
Notary Public. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

My name is Willie Smith; I live in the Clark 
community near Gonzales, Tex. The Louis 
Muenich family, husband and wife, moved 
into the community about 8 months ago. 
After they moved here, we took them to 
church quite often on Sunday nights. 

About March 20, 1961, Mrs. Muenich was 
badly burned on the back one night while 
she was warming at an open fire. About 
1 week later someone reported that she had 
been burned and was there without medical 
help. On March 28 her son-in-law took her 
to his house and called a doctor to see her. 
A doctor came to the house, and Mrs. 
Muenich was placed in a local hospital on 
March 30, where she remained under profes- 
sional care until April 4. She was then re- 
turned to her son-in-law’s house. We know 
of no professional care after she was taken 
out of the hospital by her son-in-law. 

On April 19 she was brought back to her 
husband’s house via station wagon by the 
son-in-law; my wife happened to see her in 
the station wagon. The son-in-law said they 
had been to see the doctor and he was bring- 
ing her back home to her husband. 

The next day my wife saw Mrs. Muenich 
at her house and saw her burns. She did 
what she could for her; Mrs. Muenich did 
not have any medicine. She saw a doctor 
the next day in town about Mrs. Muenich. 
She asked the doctor if he didn’t think Mrs. 
Muenich needed some medicine; she had in 
mind on account of infection and pain. He 
said that she had never told him that 
she was in pain, did she tell you? My wife 
said no, because she just laid there and said 
nothing. Then she asked him did he think 
that she could lay there under those con- 
ditions and get well. He admitted that it 
did look hopeless. She asked him about giv- 
ing her aspirin, and he said all right, get her 
some aspirin. He did not write a prescrip- 
tion for Mrs. Muenich. 

On Sunday, April 23, my wife took Mrs. 
Muenich’s temperature; she had tempera- 
ture, and being worried she called for a doc- 
tor to ask him what to do. She called his 
secretary and told her that Mrs. Muenich 
had temperature and a cough. She asked 
for advice, but the secretary assured her that 
she couldn’t advise her, since the doctor 
was out of town. The same day she called 
another doctor and he came out immediately. 
He left antibiotics for her to take. and also 
left a prescription to be filled the next day. 

On April 24 my wife arranged for a nurse 
to come out to bathe Mrs. Muenich and to 
change her bed. My wife brought her out and 
took her back to town. This procedure was 
followed through April 28. Her daughter 
came from Victoria on April 29. The daugh- 
ter was worried about her mother’s cough, 
which was worse, and called a doctor the 
next day. He came out and left a pre- 
scription for cough medicine. My wife had 
told the daughter and husband Saturday 
(the day before) that money was being 
raised to put her mother in the hospital, 
that she couldn't continue the burden of 
care, and the daughter said that she couldn’t 
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stay to care for her mother; therefore, she 
and her father were very that some- 
one was raising money for hospital care, 
and thought that that was the answer to 
the problem. She told the doctor while he 
was there that money was being raised and 
they could get her mother in a hospital; 
the doctor did not agree. 

On Monday my wife went by and took her 
temperature; she still had temperature and 
also cough. The daughter had gone back 
to Victoria on Sunday. My wife took the 
prescription to town and had it filled. That 
night I and some neighbors went to see Mr. 
Muenich and he agreed that we should ar- 
range the next day to put her in a hos- 
pital, since money had come in to the amount 
of $150. 

I and a neighbor arranged the next day 
(Tuesday) to place her in a local hospital; 
I talked to the head nurse and told her 
about the money; the other man called a 
doctor and talked to him; the nurse also 
told me that she would call the doctor, to 
tell him. That evening, after work, we 
called an ambulance and had her taken to 
the hospital; my wife and I both went in 
with her. The hospital was prepared for her, 
took her right in. My wife went to see her 
at the hospital on Wednesday and the fol- 
lowing Monday. She went Tuesday to see 
her, and she was gone, and nobody could 
tell her where or why. That same evening 
I called on Mr. Muenich and told him that 
his wife was not at the hospital; he called 
the doctor while I was there, and the doctor 
told him on the phone that his son-in-law 
had taken her to Galveston that day. 

The next morning the son-in-law called 
my wife and told her that he had taken 
Mrs. Muenich to the hospital at Galveston 
in an ambulance; that he had learned that 
there would be a $3 per day charge at Galves- 
ton. She told him that the money had quit 
coming in; that the local bills would be 
taken care of first, and additional bills 
would just have to wait. 

After having in the beginning been un- 
able to get her in a hospital, we are very 
happy that she is now in the hospital at 
Galveston, where we are sure she will have 
the proper professional care. 

STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of Gonzales, ss: 

I, Willie Smith, the undersigned, being 
duly sworn, do depose and say the above 
statements are mine; that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief they are true. 

WILLIE SMITH. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
llth day of May 1961. 

A. L. THoMas, 
Notary Public. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Tuesday morning, May 2, 1961, I was called 
to the Gonzales Inquirer office. Dr. David 
Shelby was there with Mr. Ed Reese, the 
publisher, and Mr. Robert McKinney, the 
editor. The doctor objected to an article run 
in the paper Saturday, April 29, 1961, solicit- 
ing funds for the purpose of supporting Mrs. 
Louis Muenich, burn victim, in a hospital. 
Mrs. Muenich had been without hospital care 
for approximately 4 weeks. 

Dr. Shelby admitted to Mr. Reese and me 
that if it had been our wives who had been 
burned, that they would be in a hospital 
from the first day, and would still be there. 
But he told us that Mrs. Muenich was not 
used to the same environment, consequently, 
she did not require hospitalization like our 
wives; further, that she would do all right 
in the crude setup where she resided. 

Mr. Reese refused to run a controversial 
article to please the doctor, He asked the 
doctor point blank if he had applied to admit 
Mrs. Muenich to John Sealy Hospital at 
Galveston; and if so, when had he applied. 
The doctor advised that he had applied for 
her admittance to John Sealy a “couple of 
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days ago,”’ and that he usually heard from 
such applications within a week. 

Mr. Reese then said that the paper had 
not run the fund-soliciting article to hurt 
anyone, but only to help Mrs. Muenich. The 
article did not mention any doctor. Mr. 
Reese then asked me how the money was 
coming in. I told him that over $150 had 
come in and more would be needed. I also 
said that I had not intended any hurt to 
anyone or any organization; that my only 
concern was to help get Mrs. Muenich in a 
hospital where she would receive professional 
care. 

Mr. Reese then said that we all want the 
money to keep coming in, “Don’t we, doctor.” 
The doctor said, “‘Yes, we want the money to 
keep coming in.” 

Mr. Reese then said, ‘“Let’s run an article 
saying that the money is coming in, and 
that more is needed; and we will quote the 
doctor that he has applied for Mrs. 
Muenich’s admittance to.John Sealy and ex- 
pects to hear on it this week.” The editor 
wrote out a short article covering the sub- 
ject in this manner, and I okayed it. Later 
in the day the doctor picked up the proposed 
article to look it over, but never returned it 
to the editor, so it was not published. 

Earlier in these conversations, the doctor 
told us that skin grafting and plastic surg- 
ery was indicated, which she could obtain 
from the best at John Sealy; further that 
proper exercise would be available to assure 
that her muscular movement would not be 
impaired. 

As I was leaving the newspaper, Mr. Reese 
said, “Well Gus, you have got her in the 
hospital.” 

STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of Gonzales, ss: 

I, A. L. Thomas, the undersigned, being 
duly sworn, do depose and say the above 
statements are mine; that to the best of my 
knowledge and belief they are true. 

A. L. THomas. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
9th day of May 1961. 

[SEAL] CLaRA M, THOMAS, 

Notary Public. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I yield the floor. I thank my friend, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] for yielding to 
me. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] for himself and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may suggest 
the absence of a quorum without losing 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings under the call may be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President I 
have had the honor of carrying the flag, 
as our distinguished colleague the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] is wont 
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to say, for what is essentially the basic 
idea of the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] as to how the alloca- 
tion of school aid funds should be han- 
died. I am proud to have been able to 
do that. I am thoroughly convinced 
that the concept of the Senator from 
Kentucky is the right one, and I hope 
very much the Senate will agree. 

We did discuss this matter in the 
greatest detail in the committee, Madam 
President, so I should like, being a lawyer 
as my colleagues know, to state first to 
the Senate what we want. What we 
want to do is to change the allocation 
formula in the bill so that in lieu of 
the allocations of the bill, which are now 
based exclusively upon the numbers of 
school-age children and the incomes per 
school-age child for each State, without 
any minimum, we may provide a mini- 
mum of $20 per public school pupil. We 
provide $20 per public school pupil for 
all the States which have 75 percent or 
more of the national average income per 
public school child. For States below 
that line, we propose that over a period 
of 3 years, their participation in the pro- 
gram of Federal assistance to their pub- 
lic school systems shall be based upon a 
Federal contribution of one-third the 
difference between an optimum founda- 
tion of $400 per pubilc school pupil and 
4 percent of the States total personal 
income—which is what they ought to 
be able to accomplish for themselves. 

That is the fundamental difference be- 
tween our formula and the formula 
which is now incorporated in the bill. 

Madam President, our formula results 
in a bill that would cost, over a period of 
3 years, $2,224 million. The formula 
contained in the bill will cost the tax- 
payers, over a period of 3 years, $2,550 
million. 

I think it fair to say that the Senator 
from Kentucky and I believe that, in 
order to serve the fundamental purposes 
of this legislation, it is unnecessary to 
have it cost the country $326 million 
more. We feel that the only reason for 
the extra $326 million over 3 years as 
contained in the bill is to “sweeten up” 
the participation of the 20 States whose 
people have incomes in the middle level, 
between the upper group and the lowest 
group. 

We respectfully submit that this is a 
“sweetening” which is unnecessary, be- 
cause those States already have reason- 
ably high levels of education today, and 
not a single one of the 20 States has 
reached the maximum capacity for help- 
ing itself. 

On that basis, what is being done is to 
increase Federal expenditures to the ex- 
tent of $326 million without relation to 
need, in the case of the so-called middle 
income States, so that something is done 
which need not be done. The cost of the 
bill is increased, but the fundamental 
purposes of the bill are not being served. 

What the committee formula does, in 
addition, is to distort and reduce the 
participation for most of those States 
which are in the high income category— 
States like my own, for example. It also 
results in less benefit for the States at the 
lowest end of the scale in terms of the 
income of their people and the amounts 
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available now in those States for public 
school education—States which require 
the most Federal aid and which the Fed- 
eral Government should be trying to help 
by this bill. 

On all those grounds, we feel the for- 
mula which has been developed by the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
is not a sound formula, and certainly is 
not comparable to the formula developed 
by the Senator from Kentucky and my- 
self. 

I point out also that the committee 
concept is quite different from our con- 
cept, and that this is a very important 
substantive consideration in respect to 
the bill. The bill has no standard toward 
which the State effort is to be projected. 
It merely proposes that the effort which 
has been made shall be maintained, and 
that the States, in order to earn par- 
ticipation under this bill, shall continue 
to scale their efforts in accordance with 
the national level; but it provides no 
optimum level toward which the school 
effort and the aid under this bill is to be 
projected. 

Our bill does that through the founda- 
tion plan to which I have referred. We 
provide that the Federal Government 
will contribute one-third of the amount 
by which 4 percent of the State income 
fails to equal $350 per public school pupil 
for the first year, $375 per pupil for the 
second year, and $400 per pupil for the 
third year—$400 being the present na- 
tional average expenditure per pupil. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the distin- 
guished Senator have a compilation of 
States, such, for instance, as that shown 
on page 4 of the committee report, indi- 
cating how the program advanced by 
himself and the Senator from Kentucky 
would deal with the several States? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. There is on every 
Senator’s desk a statement entitled ‘“Ex- 
planation—Cooper-Javits Amendment to 
S. 1021,” and on the last page of that 
statement is a compilation which, when 
laid beside the committee report at 
page 4, which contains the committee’s 
compilation, gives precisely the differ- 
ences in terms of the individual States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Now, referring to the 
committee compilation on page 4 of the 
committee report and to the page of the 
document which the able Senator has 
mentioned, which is found on the desks 
of Senators, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator to compare, for instance, the 
amount to be received in the first year 
by his own State, the State of New York, 
under the committee bill and under his 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. For the State of New 
York the amount would be constant 
under the committee bill, $40,652,380. 
Under our amendment, it would be 
$48,905,680. 

I might point out that in the case of 
Florida, the home State of the Senator, 
the amount under the committee bill is 
$21,923,016, on a constant basis, for the 
3 years, and the amount provided by our 
amendment is $17,217,740—again, in the 
case of Florida, on a constant basis, be- 
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cause it is in the group of States which 
get the $20 minimum. 

I point out to my distinguished col- 
league, who is always very watchful in 
safeguarding the use of public money, 
that under the committee bill we are 
asked to spend $326 million more over the 
3-year period. Asa matter of fact, if we 
took the $326 million and divided it 
among all the States, under our formula 
also every State in the list would get 
much more. 

Our whole argument is based upon the 
fact that, to reach the fundamental pur- 
poses of this bill, the additional expendi- 
ture is unnecessary because it moves to 
States which do not need the money. It 
does not in any material way better the 
position of the States which most need 
the money. This is one of the major 
arguments which we make in support of 
our own proposal. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Am I correct in my 
understanding with respect to the State 
of New York that even considering the 
overall savings of $326 million over the 
3-year period which the amendment 
would make possible, the State of New 
York would receive $48,905,000, or ap- 
proximately $49 million under the 
amendment, on an even basis for all 3 
years, whereas under the committee bill 
the State of New York would receive $40,- 
652,000 for each of the 3 years? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
The Senator from New York would like 
to point out a very interesting thing, 
which is that the original administration 
bill sought to carry out much more 
nearly the plan we present than the com- 
mittee plan which is before the Senate— 
for it provided a basic $15 minimum per 
public school child for the larger taxpay- 
ing States. I make the point because 
I think it is very important that all of 
us understand that the bill now before 
the Senate is essentially the concept of 
the committee, not essentially the admin- 
istration concept. It includes the ad- 
dition of a very substantial sum in the 
total, which is greater than the bill rec- 
ommended by the administration and 
certainly greater than would be provided 
by our amendment. 

The administration bill when originally 
brought to the Senate—indeed, when 
reported by the subcommittee—involved 
a sum of $2,298 million. As a matter of 
fact, the amount was extremely close to 
our own proposal, with a difference of 
only $70 million odd. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield further, I ask the Senator to refer to 
the figures for the State of Georgia. If 
I correctly understand the two compila- 
tions, they indicate that under the com- 
mittee bill the State of Georgia would 
receive $28,045,000 plus for each of the 
3 years. Is that the Senator’s under- 
standing? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Whereas under the 
amendment of the distinguished Sen- 
ators, the State of Georgia would receive 
only $15,786,000 for the first year; $22,- 
289,000 for the second year; and $28,- 
867,000 for the third year—which is only 
a trifle more for the third year than the 
State would receive under the committee 
bill. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I point out to the Sena- 
tor that of course the total amount un- 
der our amendment is smaller by $326 
million. Also, the formula is scaled ac- 
cording to need. In other words, in the 
hierarchy of need and in terms of a 
foundation plan which measures the 
State income eligible to be used for school 
purposes, this is where Georgia ranks. 
The figures work out that way, based on 
the facts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In effect, is the Sen- 
ator stating he thinks the formula to 
determine the need of the several States 
as advanced by himself and the Senator 
from Kentucky is a more sound formula 
than that advanced in the committee 
bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly correct, 
I say to the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I shall yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague on that point in a 
moment. We figure need upon the dif- 
ference between the foundation amount, 
an optimum amount for basic education 
at least, and the income per public school 
pupil of the people of the State. 

I now yield to my colleague. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not wish to in- 
trude upon the time of my colleague, 
and I shall speak on my own time, but 
I hope the Senator from Florida and 
other Senators will remain in the Cham- 
ber. We wish to explain that our for- 
mula is based upon the need of the 
States—which can be statistically estab- 
lished from the national average expen- 
diture, $400 per public school child, and 
the deficit in the amount available for 
the public schools in the various States 
which are unable to reach the national 
average expenditure for their schools. 

If everyone looks upon the bill as a 
kind of a grab bag, from which they 
can get money for the various States, we 
shall not have much of a chance for our 
amendment. But if Senators will con- 
sider the bill as one designed to try to 
equalize educational opportunity and to 
be fair to every State, we shall have. 
There is a flat grant of $20 per child for 
every State in our amendment, but there 
is also provision for additional funds to 
raise the levels of education in the low- 
income States, to fulfill a need which can 
be statistically proved. If Senators con- 
sider these two provisions, I think they 
will then understand the rationale of 
our proposal. 

I am not trying to appear as some great 
hero, but my own State, under the 
Javits-Cooper formula, will receive about 
$26 million less over the 3 years than 
under the formula proposed by the com- 
mittee. However, I am looking forward 
to the future, and to the needs of all the 
States, as well as to the equities among 
the various States. 

I think our plan is grounded in prin- 
ciple and on facts, rather than being 
something which could develop into a 
grab bag from which people can get all 
the money they wish, without any refer- 
ence to the need of the State or to the 
effort being made. 

A formula was somehow devised in the 
committee to satisfy nearly everyone in 
this country. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield to me so that I may 
make a brief comment upon the state- 
ment made by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Certainly no one in 
this body would accuse the Senator from 
Kentucky of approaching a question of 
this kind upon the basis of trying to 
make a grab or trying to reach into a 
grab bag for his State or for anybody 
else. The facts the Senator has cited, as 
shown by the comparative compilations, 
well establish his position. 

I hope the Senator from Kentucky 
does not think the Senator from Florida 
is desirous of having a grab bag, because 
the Senator from Florida is not support- 
ing the proposed legislation at all. 

Mr. COOPER. I know the position of 
the Senator from Florida. I respect the 
Senator greatly, although we differ at 
times. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Madam President, if the Senator will 
yield further, the Senator from Florida 
has felt that many people, both 1 the 
Senate and in the House of Representa- 
tives, have regarded the whole program 
as a grab-bag program, and he is glad 
to note that his friend the Senator from 
Kentucky apparently has had that same 
sort of reaction with respect to the com- 
mittee bill. 

The Senator from Florida is against 
passage of the bill for that and for many 
other seasons, yet he recognizes the good 
faith and excellent motives of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky and of the Senator 
from New York in offering the amend- 
ment. If the committee bill is not 
grounded upon sound principles of es- 
tablishing a foundation fund which is 
supportable and defensible, the two Sen- 
ators are to be commended for trying to 
work out a better program, even though 
apparently their judgment differs from 
the judgment of the committee which 
has studied the matter for a long while. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. I 
reply by saying that I am a member both 
of ~ Education Subcommittee and of 
the} full committee. I participated in 
the search. It is my deep conviction— 
I think the Senator knows I am not doc- 
trinate about the effort, simply to cut 
down the money in the bill—-that ours 
is the proper approach. I really very 
much wish to do what my judgment as 
to principle tells me ought to be done. 

As we went through this study it be- 
came my deep conviction that it is 
unnecessary to spend the extra money, 
and that the committee formula does not 
hit the bull’s-eye. It does not really do 
what in principle we are trying to do. 
My best evidence of that, aside from my 
honest judgment on the magnificent 
initiative of the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], is the fact that Senator 
Bob Taft, who is so much revered in this 
Chamber and who was pretty much a 
father—I will not say the father—to the 
idea of Federal aid to education, had this 
very foundation concept. 

The foundation concept was abso- 
lutely fundamental to all that he pro- 
posed for education—it was the idea that 
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we would try to establish a standard of 
basic education for every American child, 
and that that standard could be ex- 
pressed in terms of school expenditures 
per pupil per year. Further, it was that 
the Federal Government ought to help 
bring up to that level the States which 
could not meet the standard from their 
own resources, because when a child has 
matured, having been educated, he is free 
to move anywhere in the United States, 
and often does. So, for example, a badly 
educated child from Mississippi—which 
happens to be the lowest State in terms 
of income—might easily come to New 
York and be one of my constituents. I 
would want that child to have an opti- 
mum of education as much as I would 
want it for my New York child. This 
was Senator Taft’s basic concept. 

So it has been difficult for me, as the 
committee has worked upon this subject 
and as I have discussed it and debated it 
with my colleagues on the committee, 
to become anything but more fortified in 
my basic view that if I am really for 
Federal aid to education—and I am— 
then I ought to embrace the principle 
of a standard toward which we would 
be projecting the money of the taxpayers 
of the United States which is to be used 
for education. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether he proposed the 
program embodied in the amendment 
now under discussion to the full com- 
mittee? 

Mr. JAVITS. I proposed the program 
both to the subcommittee and to the full 
committee. It was argued at great 
length. I do not mind telling the Sen- 
ator from Florida that the formula the 
administration brought in was complete- 
ly revised, because, from the arguments 
which the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper! and I were making, it was felt 
that something had to be done in order 
to give it countenance. So they came 
to some other conclusion than the one 
they originally brought in themselves. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I particularly appre- 
ciated his use of the word “sweetened” a 
while ago, by which he indicated that 
approximately $326 million was put in 
to sweeten the attitude of certain Sen- 
ators toward the bill. I believe that is 
not the only item in the bill that is so 
designed, because, as I recall, the admin- 
istration bill as it was introduced would 
have covered only a fraction of the for- 
mer appropriations for defense-impacted 
schools in the various States. I note that 
the committee in its wisdom, whether it 
was a sweetening process or not, has 
stepped up this particular item in the 
bill to a continuance of the full amount 
of the present appropriation for an ad- 
ditional 3 years. So I think there is 
plenty of sweetening in the bill. I ap- 
preciate the Senator mentioning that 
fact. 

Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. CURTIS. First, I give to every 
Senator credit for being interested in 
a sound bill, whether he supports the 
bill or not. It should be as sound as 
possible. In order to understand better 
the formula presented by the Senator 
from New York, I should like to con- 
sider two States as an example. They 
are not the States of the two sponsors 
of the amendment or my own. Accord- 
ing to the committee report, California 
would receive $46 million, and under the 
proposal of the Senators from New York 
and Kentucky it would receive $63 mil- 
lion. Kansas, a midwestern farm State, 
would, under the committee bill, receive 
$11 million, and under the amendment 
$8,500,000. What are the facts in the 
proposal of the Senators from New York 
and Kentucky that bring about such a 
situation? 

Mr. JAVITS. Based upon the income 
per public school pupil of the people in 
both States, these States come in that 
group whose people enjoy a personal 
income above the figure of 75 percent 
of the national average. Therefore, 
under the formula of the Senator from 
Kentucky and myself, they are among 
the $20 States. They would receive the 
basic $20 grants per public school child. 

Mr. CURTIS. Both Kansas and Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr. JAVITS. Both Kansas and Cal- 
ifornia fall in that category. First, Cal- 
ifornia, on the $20 basis, would do bet- 
ter than it does under a formula which 
does not have a minimum, as ours does. 

Second, it fares better, relatively, than 
does a State like my own, because it has 
a larger number of children in the pub- 
lic schools. California, based upon its 
public school attendance, has a public 
school population of 3,164,000. Notwith- 
standing the fact that New York is a 
more populous State than California, the 
public school population of California 
exceeds that of my own State by a very 
substantial amount—in excess of 25 per- 
cent, in fact. The pupils eligible in 
computing the aid to California are very 
much more numerous than those in New 
York, because in New York we send 
many of our children to private and 
parochial schools. So that on a for- 
mula for helping public schools, Cali- 
fornia, on the $20 basis, would do better 
than it does under a formula which does 
not have a minimum and which propor- 
tions aid among the States on the basis 
of school-age population. 

Mr. CURTIS. California would do 
better under the plan of the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. JAVITS. California would do bet- 
ter under our plan, because such a large 
number of its children attend public 
schools—and our plan is essentially a 
public school plan—whereas the plan of 
the committee proposes to distribute 
money on the basis of the total school- 
age population. 

Mr. CURTIS. What can the Senator 
say about Kansas? 

Mr. JAVITS. I come now to Kansas. 
As far as Kansas is concerned, on the 
basis of the income of its people, under 
our plan Kansas would be a 20 minimum 
base State. On the other hand, under 
the plan of the committee, Kansas would 
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be one of the States I referred to as in 
the middle income group which would 
be given more money than it needs, or 
really ought to have, for the purpose of 
sweetening the bill. Under the commit- 
tee bill, Kansas would be given $25.84 per 
pupil per year, converting the commit- 
tee’s amount per school-age child to its 
equivalent per public school pupil. 

Kansas is spending $131,650,000 a year 
for education—it did so in the 1957-58 
school year, the latest for which official 
office of education figures are available. 
Thus, it is spending 3.2 percent of the 
income of its people for education, which 
is less than the optimum of 4 percent, 
which we take as the figure representing 
a maximum reasonable effort toward op- 
erating the public schools. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator have 
some figures for California? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have the percentage 
of effort figure for California—it is 2.9 
percent, which is slightly above the na- 
tional average of 2.8 per cent. Califor- 
nia is making expenditures per pupil of 
$494 per annum, and is not one of the 
States among the 20 to which I referred 
as being sweetened up, because under 
the committee bill California would re- 
ceive less than $20. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the language of the 
busy citizen who does not have the time 
to refer to statistics, can it be said that 
the Senator from New York is attempt- 
ing to provide aid on the ability of the 
States? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, the ability of the 
States as related to an optimum educa- 
tion for every American child. 

Mr.CURTIS. The Senator bases it on 
the number of youngsters who attend 
school? 

Mr. JAVITS. Public school. 

Mr. CURTIS. Public School. How 
does the Senator take into account those 
who do not go to school at all? 

Mi. JAVITS. We do not take into 
account children who do not attend pub- 
lic school. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose in some States 
there are children beyond a certain age 
who do not go to school at all, or sup- 
pose other States have very lax truancy 
laws or compulsory education. Under 
the amendment of the Senators from 
New York and Kentucky would the 
money that they would receive be cut 
down? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is the average daily 
attendance of children in full-time pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools 
that is considered, I could not tell the 
Senator what would be the ebb and flow 
of particular children who did not go at 
a particular time but went at another 
time. 

Mr. CURTIS. What I am getting at 
is this. Is there any parallel between 
the quality of education in a State and 
the number of children going to school? 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, perhaps that 
might be a factor. B:’t I do not believe 
that in a pedagogical sense it has been 
an appreciable enough fact to affect 
anyone’s formula—ours or anyone 
else’s—because apparently it has not 
been, in the eyes of educators, a big 
enough question to impinge upon any 
formula. 
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Mr. COOPER. I know the answer to 
the question. Will the Senator from 
New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield, of course. 

Mr. COOPER. I may say to the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska that our amendment 
would meet that question. Our calcula- 
tions have been made upon the basis of 
the average attendance in the public 
schools as shown by the latest figures of 
the U.S. Office of Education. Our 
amendment provides, first, a $20 pay- 
ment to every child in the public school 
system, If the children are brought into 
school, our amendment. automatically 
picks them up. 

Suppose that in the Senator’s State 
there were 500,000 children in school this 
year. On the basis of our amendment 
the State would get $20 for each child. 
Let us suppose that next year there were 
600,000 children in school. Our amend- 
ment would apply. It would pick them 
up. That is another difference between 
the committee formula and our formula. 
The committee formula makes no provi- 
sion for the national increase in the 
school population. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am satisfied that the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
and the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky are approaching this subject in 
an unselfish manner. Based upon the 
fact that a busy citizen does not have 
access to or the time to study statistics, 
I cannot understand why, so far as the 
Federal Government is concerned, the 
educational needs for New York are 
higher than the educational needs for 
Kentucky. 

Mr. JAVITS. They are not under the 
formulation of our amendment. We do 
not place them higher. On the contrary, 
we might place them lower for New 
York, if New York as it is not, were in 
the position of not putting out as much 
effort as it should in terms of support of 
its own school system. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it the contention 
that Kentucky is a wealthier State? 

Mr. JAVITS. No, it is not. Ken- 
tucky, under the bill, is a State whose in- 
come, with relation to a foundation plan 
for its students, brings it into a cate- 
gory where it gets a higher figure under 
our amendment than a $20 per pupil 
figure beginning with the second year. 
That is, for the second and third years 
of the operation of the program. 

Mr. CURTIS. In the third year it 
would still get less than under the com- 
mittee bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. It would still get less 
than under the committee bill, 

Mr. CURTIS. New York would get 
more. I am not clear how the Senator 
arrives at that result. 

Mr. JAVITS. Because whatever may 
be one’s supposition as to income, the 
fact is that the income per capita of 
Kentucky is superior to the income per 
capita of people of perhaps 10 or 11 
States which rank lower. Therefore un- 
der our formula, we are giving greater 
weight to the States that have the great- 
est need. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is the income per 
capita of the two States—New York and 
Kentucky? Does the Senator have the 
per capita income? 
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Mr. JAVITS: The per capita in- 
come—the income per public school pu- 
pil, rather, is $7,868 in Kentucky, and 
the income per public school pupil in 
New York is $17,510. 

Mr. CURTIS. What is it for my State 
of Nebraska? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is $10,561 for Ne- 
braska 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the per cap- 
ita—— 

Mr. JAVITS. The income per public 
school pupil. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the Senator have 
the general per capita income? 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not have that fig- 
ure. 

Mr. CURTIS. The general per capita 
income would be a measure of the abil- 
ity of the people to tax themselves, 
would it not? 

Mr. JAVITS. This is the same meas- 
ure precisely that I have stated, because 
this takes the aggregate income of the 
State and divides it by the number of 
public school children. When we com- 
pare that as between the States, it trans- 
lates into about the same proportion. 
It is a true proportion whether we take 
the per capita income of the State or the 
income per public school pupil. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us confine it to 
the third year of the Senator’s plan. 
How much would be paid to New York 
per pupil in the third year, and how 
much would be paid to Kentucky per 
pupil in the third year? 

Mr. JAVITS. New York would be 
paid $20 per pupil in the third year. In 
the third year,-$28.43 would be paid per 
pupil in Kentucky. The reason why the 
relationship is not the same as the rela- 
tionship of the income per public school 
pupil in Kentucky and the income per 
pupil in New York is that we are dealing 
with the optimum cost of education, and 
the income per person in New York is 
in excess of any relationship to the need 
for optimum education. In Kentucky 
the income gets closer to the need for 
additional funds, but even there the peo- 
ple are well able to maintain their 
schools. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why are not the peo- 
ple of New York able to carry the load 
themselves? 

Mr. JAVITS. They are. New York 
would save enormous sums of money if 
we forgot about the bill altogether, and 
if it did not have to pay its 18 or 19 
percent share of the tax. The reason 
New York is included in every one of the 
measures—our amendment, the com- 
mittee bill, and the original administra- 
tion bill—is that the concept which 
dominates all of these bills is that if we 
are going to give aid to education at the 
Federal level, we cannot discriminate 
against any State; we must have a fair 
basis so that every State can participate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Suppose the Senator 
wrote a bill limiting it to those States 
which cannot carry the load themselves. 
How many States would participate? 

Mr. JAVITS. On that basis we would 
probably have 15 or 20 States, and per- 
haps fewer than that. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is what disturbs 
me about the whole bill—and I am not 
in favor of the bill—that we are trans- 
ferring a function of education, not in 
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the pending bill, but in a period of: 25 
years, from the parents and local clergy- 
men and scoutmasters and the PTA 
people in a community to a bureau in 
Washington for 50 States, two-thirds of 
which are able to carry their own load 
according to the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to make 
two points with the Senator on that 
question. When the Senator says, “able 
to carry their own load,” that means 
that the income of the people of the 
State is such that the State is capable 
of doing it in terms of whatever amend- 
ments it would make of its laws or con- 
stitution. The fact is that there is a 
great feeling in the States and munici- 
palities about the taxing sources of the 
Federal Government preempting an 
enormous amount of the feasible taxing 
opportunity at any governmental level. 

That is one argument which was ad- 
vanced in committee, and strongly ad- 
vanced, for extending the bill so that it 
calls for a payment to all of the individ- 
ual States. I believe there is something 
to that argument. Adherence to it is re- 
flected in our amendment by the $20 per 
pupil figure. 

The other point is that the Senator 
from Kentucky and I believe there is 
far less chance of the program being an 
indefinitely expanding form of aid, if 
most of the States receive a flat sum, 
than if every State participates on the 
sliding-scale basis. Our amendment 
nails down the amount for most of the 
States to a flat sum per pupil, on the 
assurance that this is something into 
which a State can sink its teeth, and 
that there is less likelihood that the pro- 
gram will run away with itself on some 
open-end basis, as it could under the 
terms of the committee bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has it been the history 
of other Federal aid to State programs 
that where all the States have been 
taken into the program, the Federal cost 
has remained constant? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would not say one 
could generalize about that. This is a 
new program; it is just beginning. We 
rather think the principle which we pro- 
pose, a flat sum per pupil for most of 
the States, lends itself better to some 
discipline both on the part of Congress 
and the country than does the completely 
graduated scale concept. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank both the dis- 
tinguished Senators. I commend them 
particularly for their forthrightness and 
frankness. It seems to me that if two- 
thirds of the States—and the percentage 
may vary according to the compilations 
for the different States—can clearly 
carry their own load, the Federal Gov- 
ernment could very easily withdraw from 
some field of collecting revenue—perhaps 
not even levy a tax—and meet what- 
ever problem may arise in such a way 
as to take care of less than one-third of 
the States which cannot carry the load. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
think we must keep in mind that we are 
not dealing with an ideal situation, in 
which an ideal formula can be used. 
The formula might be ideal if there 
were an aid to education bill under which 
States which can meet the national 
average would be selected, considering 
the wealth of those States. I should say 
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that probably 15 or 20 States might be 
in that category. 

We are actually proposing an amend. 
ment for allocation as opposed to the 
committee bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator 
from Kentucky and commen him for 
his fairness. As for myself, I am thor- 
oughly convinced that if this general 
program is adopted, it will be the begin- 
ning of the end of the control of educa- 
tion in America by the parents, and that 
25 years from now there will be in 
Washington a Bureau of Education 
elected by no one and responsible to no 
one. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I under- 
stand, the amounts set forth in the 
Cooper-Javits amendment are based on 
a formula, whereas the amount in the 
committee bill is based on a set amount 
of $850 million, and that amount is dis- 
tributed. 

Mr. JAVITS. ‘That, I think, is an 
entirely correct statement. We start 
from the bottom and build up; the com- 
mittee starts from the top and works 
down. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The result is 
that in the Cooper-Javits amendment 
the amount is a little under $850 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. We calculate a differ- 
ence of $326 million under the commit- 
tee amount. The amount proposed by 
the committee is $2,550 million; the 
amount we propose is $2,224 million. 

We deeply feel and submit that the 
$326 million is unnecessary. It simply 
gives to a group of 20 States an addi- 
tional sum in terms of their own school 
population. When we analyze what the 
States are spending per pupil now and 
what percentage that is of their income; 
namely, the income of the people of the 
State—it indicates that those States are 
not being strained. Therefore, it is hard 
to understand why it is necessary sud- 
denly to move in with a sum of $81 mil- 
lion, which is what is added on in the 
committee version of the bill to those 
20 States over and above the figure which 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
and I have given. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is the formula 
which the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Kentucky are using or 
recommending the same as the formula 
which was used in 1947 and 1948? 

Mr. JAVITS. It follows the same 
principle. The foundation principle was 
Senator Taft’s great contribution, and 
the Senator from Kentucky has adopted 
it as the basis for his formula. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky advises me that he 
himself was a cosponsor of the bill in- 
troduced by Senator Taft in 1947. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I recall that 
discussion very well. It was an extended 
discussion. 

As I understand, the distribution pur- 
poses are the same in the Senator's 
amendment as they are in the commit- 
tee bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is a very interest- 
ing point. The answer is yes. However, 
people have wondered why the commit- 
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tee went through all the gyrations of 
pasing their allocation and appropria- 
tion to the States—that is, their author- 
ization and allocation to the States— 
on the aggregate school age population 
rather than the attendance in the pub- 
lic schools, when, as a matter of fact, 
a consideration of children who do not 
attend the public schools is excluded. 
The question is, Why did the committee 
suddenly adopt the standard of author- 
ization and appropriation for the total 
school age population without regard to 
the number of pupils in the public 
schools, which is so different from the 
way in which the money will be used? 

The answer is that in that way, more 
dollars will be given to each State. 

That is typical, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Kentucky and myself, of 
the manner in which the whole alloca- 
tion formula was derived. If more 
money was needed, and there was no 
other way to get, then all the children 
in the State would be used for the com- 
putation, even though that method bore 
no relation to the way in which the law 
would be administered. 

Mr. COOPER. I think this is one of 
the most flagrant additions to the com- 
mittee bill. The administration bill, as 
proposed by President Kennedy, was 
based solely upon the attendance in the 
public schools. Certainly when he asked 
for the basis of the public school attend- 
ance, he must have had in mind the fact 
that in his message he had held very 
strongly to the view that Federal funds 
could not be appropriated for private 
and religious schools. So the adminis- 
tration bill was based on the public 
school attendance. 

The amendment the Senator from New 
York and I have offered provides for 
aid on the basis of public school at- 
tendance. 

In the last day or two of the com- 
mittee’s consideration of the bill—I 
think it was on the last day—suddenly a 
proposal was made which involves $250 
million more than the President recom- 
mended. The formula was changed 
from the basis of the number of children 
in public schools to a basis of the total 
school age population. 

As the Senator from New York has 
asked, Why? Simply to give more money 
to the States, particularly States which 
have large Catholic or private school 
populations. 

I think that is a flagrant action. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Although the Cath- 
olic or private schools will get no part 
of the money. 

Mr. COOPER. While we say, on the 
one hand, that we will not provide money 
for Catholic and other religious schools, 
because that is said to be unconstitu- 
tional, nevertheless the children attend- 
ing such schools are included as a method 
of securing additional funds for, say, the 
State of Massachusetts. I have no par- 
ticular purpose in selecting Massachu- 
setts. It might be Rhode Island, New 
York, or some other State. They would 
be given more money. What would the 
extra money be used for? Not for the 
benefit of the children attending the 
private schools, but to increase the 
amount of money to be used for the 
benefit of public schoolchildren. 
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I say that is like rubbing salt, as was 
said by another Senator today, in the 
wounds of the Catholic or private school- 
children. Such a proposal has only one 
purpose. It is simply to increase the 
amount for a number of States, and $250 
million was added to increase the total 
amount distributed to all the States. 
Whatever might happen to the bill, I 
hope that provision will be changed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
ask two questions. One is based on the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Kentucky. Was the $250 million added 
in committee to make up the $850 
million? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator 
cisely correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If that is so, 
how is it based upon the distribution 
system rather than the flat amount pro- 
posal, which I understood the Senator 
from New York to say the committee 
had proposed to appropriate $850 million 
and then to distribute it? 

Mr. JAVITS. A formula for distribu- 
tion is contained in the committee bill. 
It takes the amount which is author- 
ized and divides it among the States. 

Each State is allocated a share of the 
authorization equal to the percentage its 
allotment ratio times the number of its 
schoolchildren bears in relation to the 
total of the products for all the States, 
and so forth. 

What was done was to work out a for- 
mula in the bill which gave each indi- 
vidual State a proportion of the $850 
million, whereas what we did was to take 
the $20 per pupil base. Then, for the 
States outside the realm of those whose 
citizens have an income per pupil at 
leas+ 75 percent of the national average, 
we adopted e standard of one-third the 
difference between what 4 percent of the 
income of the State would produce and 
what the State needs to spend if it is to 
come up to the national average expendi- 
ture for education. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The formula is 
based upon a foundation base, and the 
Senator would build from there up. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. When the com- 
mittee added this amount, it made a cer- 
tain allocation up and down to the vari- 
ous States. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In other words, 
it sweetened the bill by counting the 
additional students. 


is pre- 


Mr. JAVITS. It sweetened the bill for 
the “middle 20.” That is the basis of the 
argument. I made the point in the 


committee—and I make it here—that 
this was unnecessary, because those 
States are already maintaining quite 
high standards, well within their capac- 
ity in terms of individual income. 

I was asked about the attitude of New 
York State. In terms of an overall ap- 
proach to the situation, and looking at it 
from a purely theoretical position, New 
York might be much better off with a bill 
confined to the 12 or 15 States which ac- 
tually need Federal aid. But that is not 
the way in which the world is operated, 
and it is not the way in which the taxing 
power is divided between the States and 
the Federal Government. To get some- 
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thing done, we have had to ‘establish 
some standard for all the States, but 
that does not mean that we must go 
overboard and do more than is really 
required to meet the necessities. Yet 
that is precisely what was done in the 
committee formula. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me ask one 
further question. 

The money provided for in the com- 
mittee report and the money covered by 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York and the Senator from 
Kentucky—the money which goes into 
the States—is left for the States to use 
in whatever way they see fit. 

Mr. JAVITS. We do not change the 
provisions of the bill in many respects. 
One of those respects is that the money 
may be used for teachers’ salaries or for 
school construction. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The principal 
change is in the formula. 

Mr. JAVITS. The basic change is in 
the allocation and distribution, of both 
the larger total in the committee bill and 
the lesser sum in our amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the President’s recommendation 
was that in counting the number of 
pupils in a State only those attending 
the public schools should be counted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the allocation 
was made on that basis. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The committee 
changed the President’s recommenda- 
tion and said: 

We will count in the aggregate also the 
pupils who attend the parochial schools, 
even though the parochial schools will not 
benefit at all by the bill. 


Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is exactly 
correct. 

I may point out also, as an additional 
answer and as I argued before the com- 
mittee, that I, for one, felt that an ob- 
ligation in good faith existed to give im- 
mediate consideration to a bill which 
would deal with the problem of parochial 
and private schools. 

If I were really to take this formula 
seriously, in a sense I would be disabling 
myself. It might be said, “We have 
made provision for the State. Let the 
children go to the public schools if they 
want to get the benefit of what we have 
done.” I feel that we are not making 
provision for certain children in the op- 
erative part of the bill. We are author- 
izing the appropriation of money on the 
basis of counting a number of children 
whom we are not benefiting. 

So we are not yet performing in good 
faith our obligation to parents whose 
children go to parochial or private 
schools. Nonetheless, if we look at the 
face of the bill, and how the money is 
being computed, one might assume that 
we were making provision for them. That 
was one of the great points I made 
against the proposal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does not the situa- 
tion in some degree amount to this: We 
say to the parochial schools, “Under the 
Constitution, no money can be previded 
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for you, either for the construction or 
operation of your schools. But while no 
money will be provided for you, we will 
count the pupils attending your schools, 
and add them to the number attending 
the public schools.” 

Mr. JAVITS. I am not prepared to 
join the Senator in his constitutional 
law views. I think there will be another 
occasion for argument on that subject. 
But from a practical point of view, and 
leaving aside the constitutional argu- 
ment, that is substantially what hap- 
pened. I am distressed about this situa- 
tion. ‘There is a point to the additional 
money in the bill, and to the fact that, 
for purposes of appropriation, we are 
counting ali children, not merely public 
school children. 

I can already hear the echoes from the 
arguments which will be made on this 
floor when we reach the day we consider 
a bill to aid parochial and private schools 
in some fashion that we might consider 
constitutional. 

The echo I hear from the arguments 
on this floor is, “Why are you doing 
that? You have already counted them. 
You have already distributed money on 
a capitation basis, on the strength of 
that count. Why come forth with this 
proposal? Forget it. We have spent 
the $326 million. That is gone.” 

So it seems to me the proposal cannot 
be justified on that basis. We might as 
well recompute the figures on the basis 
of more money for each State per public 
school child. But if it had been done 
that way, the “sweetening” would have 
been made to look even worse than the 
committee could tolerate. So it had to 
accept the basis of the total school age 
population. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What reason can be 
logically given for counting the paro- 
chial school students together with the 
public school students, as a basis for 
distributing the money? 

Mr. JAVITS. I cannot see a logical 
reason. However, the Senator from Ore- 
gon {Mr. Morse], who is handling the 
bill, is an excellent lawyer. He has a 
very fine mind. I would rather leave it to 
him, when his turn comes, to give his 
view on that point. Hewever, speaking 
for myself, I saw the argument coming, 
“We have provided for them. Let the 
parochial and private school children go 
to the public schools. There is no need 
for considering a bill relating to paro- 
chial and private schools.” 

That was one of the arguments I used 
against this way of computing the 
amount to be distributed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
comment upon the statement I have 
heard made, to the effect that counting 
the parochial school pupils as a part of 
the aggregate number of pupils was mo- 
tivated by a desire to give some States 
more money, thus inducing them to sup- 
port the bill, whereas if that. had not 
been done, they might not support the 
bill, because, on the basis of their own 
calculations, they would conclude that 
their State would have to pay more taxes 
to support the entire bill than the money 
they would get back. 

Mr. JAVITTS. I will let that stand as 
the conclusion of the Senator from 
Ohio. When one speaks of motivation, 
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I am too much of a lawyér to go into 
that subject on the evidence before us. 

I should like to say, for my own State, 
as the Senator from Florida {Mr. Hot- 
LAND] correctly pointed out, that on the 
basis of the $20 formula the State of 
New York would fare somewhat better, 
in terms of the aggregate, than it would 
under the committee bill: But I respect- 
fully submit that I cannot help feeling 
strongly that New York already contrib- 
utes so very much to the Federal tax 
rolls that it is inconceivable that we 
would take this opportunity to try to bet- 
ter our own situation, in defiance of some 
general principle which, if applied gen- 
erally, would do us 100 times more good 
in terms of the economy of the taxpay- 
ing State of New York. It happens to 
work out that way in connection with 
this particular bill. In connection with 
some other bill it might work out some 
other way. 

When I voted for school aid previously, 
I voted for a bill which disadvantaged my 
State in a strict financial sense, because 
I felt it served great national purposes, 
and therefore the purposes of my State. 

I believe, considering the size of New 
York and what it pays, that the fact that 
New York would fare somewhat better 
under the terms of any bill would hardly 
be a factor in the consideration of its 
Senators, with respect to the soundness 
of a basic principle which could, and 
probably would, be applied in many other 
situations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Kentucky and the Sen- 
ator from New York for their objective 
approach in the formula. I have com- 
pared the figures, and while New York 
does get some more money, I have found 
that North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Mississippi get substantially more money 
under the proposed amendment. 

Mr, JAVITS. Of course. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And I found that the 
State of Kentucky, represented by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
would get less. Still, he advocated the 
fairness of the principle. 

I thank the Senator very much. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful for that 
statement, because the Senator from 
Kentucky and I did not consult the tables 
first. We arrived at what we are pro- 
posing by the necessities of the situation. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Looking at the com- 
putation, I notice Ohio would get more 
under the committee formula than under 
the Javits-Cooper formula. So I appre- 
ciate the support by the Senator from 
Ohic of the principle rather than the 
amount of money involved. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a few questions? 

Mr. JAVITS. I apologize for having 
detained the Senator so long. I yield 
to him. 

Mr. MILLER. On page 3, subsection 
(e), of the amendment, we find that the 
calendar years are used as a basis for 
determining the personal income of a 
State, but Iam not quite sure which cal- 
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endar years are referred to, and, just to 
make it absolutely clear, I wonder if the 
Senator would tell us which calendar 
years would be used with respect to de- 
termining the personal income of a State 
in connection with the allocation or de- 
termination of the $350 for the fiscal 
year starting July 1, 1961. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is refer- 
ring to the annual personal income of 
the people of such State. The defini- 
tions which rule all of these particular 
provisions which are contained in our 
amendment are also in the fundamental 
bill. Instead of poring through it now, 
I shall do so while the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] is speaking. I 
prefer to reply after the Senator from 
Kentucky speaks. 

Mr. MILLER. I shall be happy to 
wait. My second question is this: Does 
not the amendment with the minimum 
foundation approach proceed on the as- 
sumption that the costs of education are 
the same in all of the States? 

Mr. JAVITS. It proceeds upon the 
assumption that an optimum educa- 
tion—that is, not the highest, not the 
lowest—will require a certain amount of 
money, and that that is pretty uni- 
versally true. I do not think that is 
quite the same thing as saying the costs 
of education are the same in every State. 
I think it is accurate to say that if re- 
finements of one kind and another were 
indulged in, they would be more expen- 
sive in New York than they would be, 
for example, in South Carolina; but 
when we think in terms of a certain basic 
amount of money needed in a State in 
order to give a reasonable optimum 
amount of education, the cost is a fixed 
amount. 

For example, one could say that in 
any State of the Union a per capita in- 
come of somewhere around $2,000 was 
absolutely essential to maintaining any 
kind of a respectable standard of living, 
even in family life. That does not mean 
one could do as well in New York on 
that amount of money as he could in 
Iowa or in another State which prob- 
ably does not have such high costs. Yet 
that figure would be accepted as being 
basic to everybody in the United States. 

That is the concept the Senator from 
Kentucky and I have tried to get over 
in terms of average education expendi- 
tures over the country. The average ex- 
penditure per pupil through the country 
is $390 for the 1960-61 school year we 
are now in. We have picked the $400 
figure, to be obtained in the third year, 
as representing some optimum basis, 
without going into the fine details of the 
high-cost and low-cost States, and yet 
have come to a reasonable basis, over- 
all, of the same general character I have 
described in referring to a standard of 
living. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the fact 
that it is very difficult to have this come 
out on a, let us say, theoretical basis; 
but I think in practice the difficulty is 
that we are overlooking the fact that in 
certain areas of the country $20 will buy 
a lot more than it will in other areas 
of the country. That is where this for- 
mula has a tendency to break down. 
That is where the concept of a minimum 
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foundation has a tendency to break 
down; $400 in New York State will 
not go as far as $400 in my State. I 
am afraid this minimum foundation 
approach is defective in that respect. 

I also should like to ask the Senator 
this question: What guarantee do we 
nave that this money is going to be put 
t© the usage necessary to achieve equal- 
ity of educational opportunity? Por 
example, we have all seen articles which 
have been critical of local school boards 
for spending school money for what are 
known as frills in education, which do 
not achieve educational opportunities, at 
least, of the kind we know are desirable. 
There is nothing in the amendment or 
in the bill that I can see which would 
preclude a State or local school district 
from using the frill approach. There- 
fore, I repeat, the minimum foundation 
approach breaks down in that respect 
unless we put. standards of some kind in 
this proposal. 

Mr. JAVITS. We will not fall into the 
trap of putting curriculums standards 
in the measure, because the Senator 
from Kentucky and I are just as de- 
voted to the idea that the Federal Gov- 
ernment shall not control education as 
is anyone else in this Chamber. But I 
cannot agree with the Senator’s state- 
ment on the minimum foundation plan 
for these reasons: When the Senator re- 
fers to a certain amount of money and 
what it will buy in New York as com- 
pared with Iowa, for example, I point 
out that in our proposal the Federal 
Government will contribute to the $400 
one-third of the difference between that 
amount and what the State is able to 
do with its own efforts. So there is a 
leeway in terms of costs as between the 
different States. Nobody will make the 
statement, I am sure, that $400 repre- 
sents particularly fancy education. 

If the $400 will buy more education in 
Iowa, very well. There still would be a 
long way to go before the frill category 
could be reached. If it will buy less in 
New York, that is well, too, because New 
York can buy more for itself. 

As to the argument about frills in 
education, I do not think that argu- 
ment is valid. I point out that there is 
no difference between our amendment 
and the bill as it is before the Senate 
in tnat regard. In the second place, ex- 
penditures under the bill, and therefore 
under our amendment, are confined to 
school construction and teachers’ sal- 
aries. That category cannot be consid- 
ered as involving frills, in any concept, 
because those are basic elements that go 
into the education scheme. If efforts 
are made to utilize the money for pur- 
poses other than teachers’ salaries or 
School construction, the money can be 
cut off, and the bill requires that it be 
cut off. If those spending the money 
Should be profligate in other respects, 
then under our amendment, and also 
under the bill—since we are contributing 
only a part necessary to bring below-par 
educational systems somewhat up to 
Parity—the local taxpayers and local 
school authorities can be depended upon 
to see to it that money received for edu- 
cation will not be wasted in that way. 
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Finally, I point out that if anything, 
this is an argument for our amendment, 
because one of the big points we make 
is that the amendment will save $326 
million—a third of a billion dollars— 
because there would not be passed out 
to those States in the middle income 
range the money they really do not need, 
based on the effort they are putting out 
and what they are spending and can 
spend per pupil now. 

I think for all those reasons the fears 
which the Senator expresses are not 
warranted either by the bill or by the 
amendment. If anything, our amend- 
ment would button it up more certainly 
than the bill itself. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the fine 
remarks of the Senator. I am persuaded 
that the amendment may achieve a lit- 
tle greater uniformity on a sounder 
basis than the bill, but I still fail to see 
anything in the amendment or in the 
bill which would assure us that simply 
because we are spending more money we 
will necessarily have equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Mr. JAVITS. I respect the Senator’s 
views enormously. The Senator, who is 
rather new in this Chamber, has delight- 
ed all of us by the intensity of his activ- 
ity and the excellent judgment he has 
shown in his active participation. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s complimentary remarks. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have not had an op- 
portunity to say that publicly before. It 
has been gratifying to see how the Sena- 
tor has been encouraged by the sur- 
roundings in which he is placed. 

What we are discussing is a relative 
matter. The bill is not going to attain 
the supreme in education. We all feel 
deeply that improvements are urgently 
required, and we feel that for the first 
time, through a program on the Federal 
level, there will be a great financial in- 
ducement. That is still what makes the 
mare go, as the old saying goes. 

There will be great financial induce- 
ment toward making a relative improve- 
ment. Perhaps the most profound argu- 
ment for the bill is the same argument 
which, unfortunately, must be made time 
and time again; that the urgency of the 
struggle for freedom is so great as to re- 
quire a whiplash on the backs of the peo- 
ple of the entire world. Things have to 
be moved faster than they would nor- 
mally move if we stood aside and let 
them take their normal course. This 
gets deeply into the question of the prep- 
aration of our youth for the responsi- 
bilities of a highly technical and highly 
dangerous world. I think that is why 
we are here and why this rather new in- 
novation, which got nowhere 12 or 13 or 
14 years ago, when the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Coorrer] was a most dis- 
tinguished part of the effort, is probably 
going to get somewhere today. 

In answer to the Senator’s question, 
I would say we are dealing with rela- 
tives. I cannot guarantee anything ab- 
solutely. Those who support the meas- 
ure feel this will provide a real stimulus 
toward what the country must somehow 
attain. 

Mr. MILLER. I appreciate the kind 
remarks of my colleague from New York. 
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I also appreciate the frankness with 
which he has answered my questions. 
There is one more question I should like 
to ask, which pertains not only to the 
amendment but also to the bill. I should 
like to have the manager of the bill 
answer it for himself, but I should like 
to have the thinking of the Senator from 
New York and possibly the thinking of 
— Senator from Kentucky on the ques- 
tion, 

What will happen after 3 years? Will 
Congress renew the appropriations? If 
that is the idea, why not provide a con- 
tinuing program, instead of limiting it 
to only 3 years? 

I ask the question because I can vis- 
ualize literally thousands of school 
boards throughout the country budget- 
ing on the basis and on the assumption 
that. they will receive the money... At 
the end of 3 years, if the program is. 
not renewed, I can visualize a lot of 
school budgets being literally torn apart. 
What will happen after 3 years? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator has 
asked a very valuable question. I hope 
very much the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] will soon be in the Cham- 
ber. I shall ask him that question, and 
I hope the Senator will also do so di- 
rectly. _I think we should both be joined 
in the answer. 

I am a member of the committee. I 
am a member of the subcommittee. I, 
favor the bill Therefore, perhaps on 
this side of the aisle, with the Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Proury] and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case}, 
who are also with me in favoring the 
bill on our side, I have a right to speak 
at least the ideas of the minority in 
one of the legislative history of the 


I say to the Senator from that. pcint 
of view, speaking because of my member- 
ship on the committee and on the sub- 
committee—perhaps the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr: Prouty], who is in the 
Chamber, will also say.a word about it— 
we do not consider that the United States 
has any obligation of any kind or char- 
acter, implied or express, to continue the. 
program beyond 3 years as specified. in 
the bill. 

I hope very much, as has happened in 
the past with respect. to other programs—. 
like the supplementary unemployment 
compensation, which comes immediately 
to my mind, which we had at one time 
and terminated and then reinstated when 
we had a recession situation and needed 
it—that the program can be terminated. 
This will depend strictly upon how. it 
works and upon the condition of the 
world as well as the condition of our edu- 
cational system at the time the act 
expires. 

We all understand that we can pass 
legislation at any time. I think itis only 
fair to say, and to make it crystal clear, 
that so far as I see it as a member of 
the minority, the obligation, express or 
implied, of the United States if the bill 
should become law, is such that we rec- 
ognize no hidden or leading-up-to motive 
other than that this should be truly a 
3-year program with the fullest of good 
faith being exercised. 
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If the program is ended at that time 
because in the good judgment of the 
Congress it will not be needed from that 
time on, I think it is only fair this should 
be made so clear that school adminis- 
trators, State officials, and local officials 
will handle themselves in no other way. 

The fundamental idea we have is to 
give an incentive and a push forward to 
the educational system, because the 
overwhelming majority of the States— 
I am not now discussing laws or consti- 
tutions or sources of taxes—in terms of 
income of the people, have potentials 
which certainly are sufficient to provide 
a far greater effort and a far greater im- 
provement in our educational system 
over and above and beyond whatever we 
seek to do now in the Federal aid to 
education bill. 

Mr. MILLER. It seems to me once 
_ we adopt the policy that the Federal 
Government is obligated to participate 
in a program of maintaining a minimum 
foundation approach, once we have 
established that principle, at the end 
of 3 years if we do not have the mini- 
mum foundation assured for the future, 
we shall be forced to continue the pro- 
gram or, at least, to go into another 
program. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam sorry, but I cannot 
agree with the Senator from Iowa that 
any commitment is involved in the 
foundation approach, other than to be 
even more true than the bill now is to 
the fundamental purpose of telling the 
States what we wish to have them do, 
what we expect them to do, and what 
we hope they will do. This is an objec- 
tive we are setting which we seek to move 
forward with our amendment. 

We are not trying to debate the dif- 
ference between what a State might do 
and the objective desired. We simply 
state an objective. We will contribute 
only a part—one-third, under the for- 
mula proposed by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] and by me. 

I cannot, for the life of me, see how, 
when we erect a standard toward which 
we point the States, as it were, there is 
any commitment to maintain that 
standard through appropriations. We 
might find that the whole program will 
not be successful, whether with stand- 
ards or without standards. I cannot see 
why the establishment of a standard, 
which will be very helpful in giving to 
the States a practical picture of where 
they ought to be going, would in any 
way commit the United States to con- 
tinue to maintain or to help to main- 
tain the standard by using the tax- 
payers’ resources. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to re- 
spond to the question asked by the Sen- 
ator from Iowa because I am one of the 
authors of the amendment. 

I must. be perfectly frank with the 
Senator. I know once any aid program 
to the States is adopted there is a great 
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danger, or there is at least a possibility, 
it will be continued. We all know that. 
I am sure that if the Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill is passed by the Senate and 
by the House of Representatives and 
becomes a law, at the expiration of 3 
years there will be great pressure to 
continue the program. 

So far as my own convictions are con- 
cerned, I believe very strongly there is 
a need for legislation now. I am not 
sure a 3-year program will solve all the 
problems we are trying to solve, but I 
hope that at some time—whether it is 
3 years or 6 years or some other time— 
such improvements can be made in the 
programs in the States that the Federal 
program can be ended. 

I make that statement, and hold that 
view very strongly. Again, that is one 
reason I believe our formula is superior 
to that of the committee bill. I will tell 
the Senator why. 

First, we deal with 15 States that spend 
less than the national average of $400 
per pupil. Yet those 15 States are mak- 
ing a larger effort on the average than 
are the 35 richest States. So it is our 
hope that if we help those 15 States, 
we will induce or encourage them to 
raise even more their own expenditure. 
We would also hope that the wealth 
within those States would increase so 
that their taxes would produce more 
funds, and therefore produce more per 
child, and that they would eventually 
reach the present national level of $400. 
If they reach that figure, we could say 
that the Federal responsibility has 
ended, they have reached the national 
average. 

There is nothing in the committee bill 
which speaks about a national average. 

Second, what about States above that 
level? All 35 of those States either pro- 
vide $400 per pupil or, if they would in- 
crease their effort to 4 percent, and in 
some cases one-tenth of 1 percent, or 
two-tenths of 1 percent, they could eas- 
ily provide the $400 level. 

Let us consider, for example, the State 
of New Hampshire, which spends $363 
per year per pupil. Its effort is 2.4 per- 
cent, against the national average of 2.8 
percent. It could certainly reach the 
$400 level. Our contribution of $20 per 
pupil would encourage them to do so. 
It would help in school construction. It 
would take part of that burden off the 
State. 

Under our amendment there is an op- 
portunity that some time—3 years from 
now or 6 years from now—we could look 
at the record against objective criteria 
and say that the Federal responsibility 
had ended. 

What about the committee amend- 
ment? Money would be distributed and 
Congress would be subject to pressures 
every year to increase the kitty—to en- 
large the amount appropriated so that 
more States could get more money. No 
standards or criteria are provided. In 
some instances it provides more than 
the original administration bill for 
States with great wealth, and which are 
making a minimum effort per pupil. In 
other cases it provides insufficient aid 
for States with small wealth, and which 
are making a maximum effort. 
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Among the States with lowest income, 
14 are making an effort greater than the 
national average of 2.8 percent of the 
personal income within those States, 
Only 14 of the 35 States that I men- 
rors exceed the national average ef- 
ort. 

Mr. MILLER. The subject about 
which the Senator is speaking is one of 
the most persuasive features of the 
amendment I have heard discussed, and 
I appreciate the comments of the Sen- 
ator very much. I feel a little more re- 
assured about the situation so far as the 
amendment is ccncerned, as compared 
to that under the bill. 

One point that bothers me about the 
bill is the fact that in the hearings, page 
151, part I, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare made this state- 
ment: 

You are in the process of raising the 
standards in all the different States, and 
frankly I do not conceive of this program 
being a 3-year program. I could not come 
to the Congress of the United States and 
say that is the end of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Personally I don’t think so, and 
I have to be frank with you. 

So you are dealing with a program that 
I think will be a continuing program, frank- 
ly, and you are raising the standards of 
education throughout the Nation, and I 
think it can be done with this approach 
as well as the approach that you and Senator 
Cooper have advanced— 


He was speaking to the Senator from 
New York with respect to his amend- 
ment. 

I can detect a considerable distinction 
between the philosophy just now ex- 
pressed, as it applies to the bill, and as 
it applies to the amendment, because, as 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] has pointed out, the lower in- 
come States, or States that are not in the 
national average range yet, by virtue of 
increased economic growth which ordi- 
narily follows better education, would 
have the hope of coming up. 

There is only one point I might make. 
I would feel a little more reassured about 
the amendment if the amendment were 
confined to raising the level of the lower 
States and appropriated only for that 
purpose, along the lines the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] developed 
earlier. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, that very 
technique has been tried and has failed 
in other years, and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and I, who are 
for Federal education, felt that we had to 
come within a practical frame of refer- 
ence or our work would be less than 
meaningless. 

I would like to answer the other ques- 
tion of the Senator, which was a techni- 
cal question, by pointing out that the 
word “preceding” in line 11 on page 3, 
as it refers to the fiscal years used to 
determine the annual personal income 
of residents of each State, refers to the 
latest 3 years for which figures will be 
available from the Department of 
Commerce. 

The difference between our bill and 
the committee bill is that we would take 
a@ 3-year average with respect to the 
subject of personal income. The com- 
mittee would confine it to 1 year. I 
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would like to refer the Senator on that 
question to page 9, lines 3 to 9, of the 
pill, which relates the committee’s for- 
mula only to the income for 1 year. 

Mr. MILLER. Might I ask the Sena- 
tor, referring to page 2 of the amend- 
ment— 

(1) $350 for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1961— 


What calendar years will be used under 
the amendment with respect to that fis- 
cal year? 

Mr. JAVITS. That would be 1957, 
1958, and 1959, with relation to the first 
fiscal year. 

Mr. MILLER. But not 1960? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think we had better 
give the answer to the Senator after we 
have had the question checked. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I rise 
to speak in support of the amendment 
which was offered in the Senate by my 
distinguished colleague from New York, 
Senator Javits, and in which I joined. 
Iknow we want to get to a vote, and I 
know also that the Senator from New 
York has discussed very exhaustively 
and ably this amendment. Therefore, it 
will not require any great amount of 
time on my part. 

I should like to say that even before 
the administration bill had been intro- 
duced, I introduced a bill, S. 723, con- 
taining the formula upon which the 
Javits-Cooper amendment is based. I 
believe that was on January 31. I should 
like to read the names of the Senators 
who joined in the introduction of that 
bill, to show its bipartisan support and, 
I believe, very good support. Senators 
Javits, AIKEN, FULBRIGHT, ANDERSON, 
Kucue., Fonc, and WItry joined in the 
introduction of the bill. 

In the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, Senator Javits bore the bur- 
den of supporting the amendment. He 
has taken, of course, the lead on the floor 
of the Senate. I want to give the great- 
est credit to Senator Javits for his work 
for the amendment. However, the for- 
mula and the essence of the amendment 
was contained in the bill which I intro- 
duced several months ago, and, there- 
fore, I do want to speak in support of it. 
It was derived from the work of Senator 
Taft in 1947, and it is based upon the 
formula contained in his bill, which 
passed the Senate with the largest sup- 
port ever given any Federal aid to edu- 
cation bill. It has been adjusted some- 
what to take into account the increase in 
the cost of education and the changes 
in the wealth of the States, upon which 
the ability of a State to provide funds 
for education must be based. 

Here I would like to give credit for 
hours of work to my legislative assistant, 
Mr. Bailey Guard, and to Mr. Allen Les- 
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ser of the office of Senator Javits, who, 
I must say, worked out the mathemati- 
cal calculations and secured the basic 
information upon which our amendment 
is based. 

I say also that I have always sup- 
ported the principle of Federal aid to 
education. I remember when I came to 
the Senate in 1947 for a 2-year term—it 
ended at the close of those 2 years—I 
appreciated very much that one day 
Senator Taft called me to come to his 
office and asked me to join with him in 
the introduction of the Taft Federal aid 
to education bill. 

In 1953 and 1954, when I served on 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I was the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Education. In 1954 a bill 
which I introduced relating to school 
construction was favorably reported by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and came to the Senate. It was 
not acted upon. I remember very 
clearly why. 

I believe it did not have the support 
of either our majority leader at that 
time, Senator Knowland—and I say this 
with all due respect—and it did not have 
the support, as shown by the Recorp, of 
the minority leader at that time. He 
made very clear in a statement one 
evening that he would not favor the bill 
being brought up for action. 

All that is past history. I voted last 
year for the McNamara-Clark bill. So 
I speak upon this amendment as a friend 
of the principle of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Because I am a friend, I believe 
very strongly that a bill which we pass 
should be rooted in principle and based 
upon criteria which can be understood 
this year, and next year, and in the years 
that are to come in the future. 

Our amendment proposes to change 
the system of allocation of funds to the 
States now incorporated in the commit- 
tee bill. I emphasize that it is quite 
different in many respects, and in basic 
respects, from the system of allocation 
proposed in the committee bill. 

First, it is different in its total cost. 
President Kennedy, in making his rec- 
ommendations to Congress for a Federal 
aid to education bill, proposed a sum, to 
be spent over 3 years, of $2,298 million. 
The Senator from New York and I have 
retained approximately that sum in the 
amendment which we propose. 

In the last day or two of the commit- 
tee’s consideration of the Federal aid 
to education bill, a bill which had pro- 
posed the expenditure of the same 
amount the President had requested— 
$2,298 million—the committee suddenly 
increased the amount by $250 million. 
So, first, if the Senate accepts our 
amendment, the cost will be more than 
one-quarter billion dollars less over a 
period of 3 years. 

The second difference between the 
committee bill and the amendment which 
the Senator from New York and I have 
offered, is that our amendment is based 
on the number of public-school children. 
That basis was provided in the adminis- 
tration bill sent to Congress at the in- 
stance of President Kennedy. 

However, again during the last 2 or 
3 days of the consideration of the bill 
by the committee, the committee 
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changed that aspect of the bill. It 
changed it from a computation or a con- 
sideration. of the number of public- 
school children and, instead, included 
all children of school age within a State. 
Why was that done? Of course, when 
provision is made for all children of 
school age in a State, the number of 
children is increased, and the amount 
of money to be provided can be in- 
creased. That was the way in which 
the $250 million was added to the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would that added 
amount be used for the benefit of the 
additional children? 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, not at all; of 
course not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would it be used for 
the education of those added children? 

Mr. COOPER. Does the Senator mean 
the children in private or church 
schools? 

Mr.HOLLAND. Yes. 

Mr.COOPER. No; of course not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, is 
this another one of the sweetening as- 
pects of the bill, which was so ably re- 
ferred to by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]? 

Mr. COOPER. It was meant to add 
$250 million to the bill. Of course the 
committee knew the additional money 
would not be spent for those pupils; it 
was a device simply to secure more 
money for distribution among the States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was it based upon 
the belief that by establishing such a 
system, the pressure would be such that 
the church and private schools would 
be closed, and everyone would send his 
children to the putlic schools? 

Mr. COOPER. I cannot, of course, 
judge that, and I would not. I should 
say it would have no effect upon the re- 
ligious beliefs of the people of those 
States. If they wish to continue to send 
their children to religious schools or to 
private schools, they will continue to do 
so. Ithink we know that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The net result is this, 
is it not, that the children who attend 
private and church schools were added 
to the total for the purpose of distribut- 
ing money to the States, with full knowl- 
edge that those children would not re- 
ceive a dime for their education; but that 
instead that device would be used to 
build up the per child allowance for the 
other children, the ones attending public 
schools? 

Mr. COOPER. Thatis correct. That 
would be the effect. It could not be any- 
thing else. 

Upon this point, I think we want to 
deal fairly with the parents of children 
who attend private and public schools. 
The President has taken a very firm 
position that under the Constitution 
public moneys cannot be used for the 
general purposes, at least, of parochial 
schools. I hold the same view. Last 
year when the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] offered his amendment to 
provide loans for church schools, I voted 
against the amendment. 

I think that to be consistent—and I 
believe the President was consistent 
when he sent his bill to Congress—the 
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bill should be applicable to the number 
of public school pupils. 

I believe that when the basis is 
changed to that which is provided in 
the committee bill, namely, the total 
number of children between the ages of 
5 and 17, it is almost like rubbing salt 
into the wounds of the parents of chil- 
dren who attend the private schools, who 
have been told—and I believe rightly 
so—that under the Constitution they 
cannot secure any public funds. But by 
having their numbers used as the basis 
of securing more money, they will see 
that money used to increase the amount 
to be used for public school children. 

Furthermore, it is possible that in this 
Congress a bill will be developed to give 
assistance to children attending other 
schools, if that can be done satisfactorily. 
I think it would be wise to save the $326 
million for such a bill, if such a constitu- 
tional bill can be developed. 

So, first, I have said our amendment 
differs in terms of cost. It differs in its 
formula in that the Senator from New 
York and I use only the public-school 
children to determine the amounts which 
shall go to the public-school systems of 
the States. The committee bill uses—I 
think unfairly and without any basis— 
all school children, even those who attend 
religious schools. 

But I should say those are not the most 
important differences in our amendment. 
I shall now discuss what I consider to be 
the basic difference between the two pro- 
posals for the allocation of funds. 

There is a difference in our philosophy; 
there is a difference in the purposes of 
the two amendments, and I shall try to 
explain them. 

What is the reason, if there is one, for 
providing funds to the States to assist 
them in meeting their educational needs? 
There must be a reason, if we are to pass 
a bill. We know there are strong argu- 
ments and objections against a Federal 
aid to education bill. Those objections 
are made with sincerity by a great 
number of persons. 

Some persons simply say that such aid 
will cost too much money. Others say 
it will lead to Federal control. There is 
also the problem of parochial and re- 
ligious schools and private schools, about 
which there is a difference of opinion. 
Finally, in recent years, the question of 
segregation in the schools has entered 
into the problems which attend the 
passage of a Federal aid to education bill. 
So we know that many kinds of objec- 
tions are made to the passage of any 
Federal aid to education bill. 

To meet those objections, there ought 
to be a bill which contains some basic 
principles, one which we can advocate 
rationally, logically, and with convic- 
tion against the objections which are 
held with real conviction by thousands 
of persons throughout the country—and 
many Members of Congress. 

So I return to my question: If there is 
to be a Federal-aid-to-education bill, 
what is to be its purpose? Is its purpose 
to give additional money to the States, 
States which are able to provide ade- 
quately for the needs of their own chil- 
dren? Is that the fundamental pur- 
pose? I would not say so, because we 
know that the fundamental responsibil- 
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ity for education lies with the States 
and local bodies. 

There can be only one reason for a 
Federal-aid-to-education bill, and it is a 
fundamental reason. It is to raise the 
level of educational opportunity for the 
children in States which, because of 
their lack of wealth and their inability 
to provide adequately for the education 
of their children, are unable to raise the 
level of educational opportunity for 
their children who, through no fault of 
their own, are deprived of an equal start 
in life. 

That was the basic principle of the 
Taft bill. I shall never forget that in 
1947, when Senator Taft made his open- 
ing argument for the Federal aid to 
education bill, he said, in his modest 
way: 

Perhaps I defeated the last education bill 
that was before the Senate. But I have 
changed my mind since then, because I know 
that every child in this country cannot have 
an educational opportunity at least ap- 
proaching the national average unless the 
Federal Government augments the funds of 
States which are not able to provide such 
funds. 


So I start with the principle of equal 
educational opportunity. No bill can 
ideally meet that goal. Our proposal 
does not do it. But it would establish 
a standard. The committee bill does 
not approach it in any way. 

How do we try to reach some goal of 
equality of educational opportunity for 


the children of this country? 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr.COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator is 
making a most important statement. I 
deeply feel that more Senators should 
be present. Will the Senator yield to me 
for the purpose of suggesting the absence 
of a quorum? 

Mr. COOPER. I shall be glad to do so. 


Mr. JAVITS. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question with respect to his amendment? 

Mr. COOPER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
been reading the letter from the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky dated 
this day, and addressed to Senators. 
The third paragraph reads: 

It provides an equal amount—$20 per 
public school child—to all the States which 
have a capacity to provide a basic level of 
education from State and local resources. 


With respect to the $20 per public 
school child, does that mean that for 
every child who is enrolled in a public 
school a basic $20 would be allocated to 
the State? 

Mr. COOPER. It does. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Or is it 
besed upon the average daily attend- 
ance? 
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Mr. COOPER. The computation 
would have to be made upon the basis 
of average daily attendance. I do not 
know of any other way to arrive at any 
average figure. 

However, if in the following years the 
record of attendance should increase— 
which we all hope, of course—the 
amount allocated to a State would be in- 
creased, and our amendment would take 
into account such increases. The com- 
mittee bill has no provision which would 
take into account the increased national 
school population or the improvement in 
attendance. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
that is a very important distinction to 
be made between the committee proposal 
and the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York and the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

If no change can be made to accom- 
modate the growth of school population 
or the shifting of school population as 
between States, it seems to me that the 
formula proposed by the committee is 
defective in that respect. 

As I understand, then, the formula 
proposed by the Senator in the pending 
amendment would automatically adjust 
from year to year according to the 
actual record of average daily attend- 
ance, which would mean adjusting to 
changes in population. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, with one limita- 
tion. It would be within the limit of the 
appropriation furnished by the Con- 
gress. Certainly it would take into ac- 
count, even with the limitation of the 
appropriation, the shift in school popu- 
lation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would 
still be within the appropriation. It 
would change the ratio to the States ac- 
cording to the shift in school attend- 
ance, which would mean both school at- 
tendance and the number of children. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. The 
differences as a result of an increased 
school population would be reflected in 
increased appropriations being sought to 
fulfill the authorization in our amend- 
ment. It would be simple to determine 
what increase to ask for, because there 
is the provision of $20 per pupil, while 
in the committee bill there would have 
to be a larger authorization in order to 
maintain throughout the States the same 
amount per pupil. The committee bill 
does not accurately take into account the 
increase in school population in the 
State or attendance records. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In that 
respect I think the proposed formula is 
better than that contained in the com- 
mittee bill. 

Mr. President, I should like to make 
a distinction between the way the term 
“per child’ has been used and the way 
the Senator from South Dakota has used 
the term “per child” in the amendment 
which he has been discussing and which 
he will offer sometime later if the debate 
continues. 

The figures I put in the Recorp this 
morning carry a column which shows 
the number of schoolchildren in each 
State, and the distribution, under the 
amendment which the Senator from 
South Dakota contemplates offering, 
would be on the basis of the number of 
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children of school age, regardless of 
their average attendance and regard- 
jess of whether they are attending public 
schools or private schools. 

When the Senator from Kentucky 
yses the phrase “$20 per public-school 
child,” it should be understood he is 
speaking of average, ordinary attend- 
ance of children enrolled in public 
schools. 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
the Senator from South Dakota later 
offers his amendment, he will be speak- 
ing of the average schoolchild regard- 
less of his attendance and what school 
he attends. 

I had ascertained that 1 percent of 
the revenues collected from the indi- 
yidual, or personal, income tax and the 
corporate tax would provide sufficient 
money to allow $15 for each child, re- 
gardless of his regularity of attendance 
and regardless of which school he was 
attending. The amount would go to 
the State, and the amount would be $15 
per schoolchild. 

If the amount is recomputed in terms 
of the amount per public-school child 
based upon average attendance, I sus- 
pect the figure of the actual distri- 
bution would not be far different from 
that proposed by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, because the total amount in- 
yolved in his proposal is how much, in 
millions of dollars? 

Mr. COOPER. Two thousand two 
hundred and twenty-four million for 3 
years. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Or close 
to $700 million a yesr? 

Mr. COOPER. The amount increases 
each year. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. For the 
first year it is somewhat less? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; the amount ad- 
vances. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the table I saw indicated there would be 
about $680 million the first year. 

Mr. COOPER. I have the figures. For 
the first year, the amount would be 
$693 million, for the second year $737 
million, and for the third year $794 
million. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The fig- 
ure of $693 million for the first year 
would be slightly more, but not much 
more, than the $664 million contemplated 
under the earmarking of the 1 percent of 
the income tax receipts. 

I wish to thank the Senator from 
Kentucky for yielding. I recognize that 
he and his colleague, who are presenting 
the amendment, have spent a great deal 
of time on this subject. I think any 
proposal they make is entitled to care- 
ful consideration, both because of their 
devotion to the subject and because of 
the earnest way in which they have 
studied the question. 

Mr, COOPER. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. May I say I know 
he has worked very hard on a proposal 
to provide funds for Federal aid for our 
schoolchildren, and we give the proposal 
great respect. 

I wish to answer, briefly, two ques- 
tions raised by the Senator from South 
Dakota, and then I wish to get on with 
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my talk on the fundamental philosophy 
of our proposal as compared to the com- 
mittee bill. 

First, the Senator from South Dakota 
asked if my proposal takes into account 
an increase in school population. It 
does, because we authorize an expendi- 
ture of $20 per child attending the 
schools. If the school attendance in- 
creased in a State the following year, 
the amount authorized to the State 
would be increased. 

The second matter the Senator 
brought out was the fact that in our 
formula we use the numbers of public 
school children, while the committee 
bill uses the total school-age population. 
I have already referred to that matter, 
but I should like to read what President 
Kennedy said about it when he sent his 
proposal to the Senate. This is what he 
said: 

In accordance with the clear prohibition of 
the Constitution, no elementary or sec- 
ondary school funds are allocated for con- 
structing church schools or paying church 
schoolteachers’ salaries, and thus non- 
public schoolchildren are rightfully not 
counted in determining the funds each State 
will receive for its public schools. 


That is what the President said. We 
think that concept is correct. As I said 
before, in the last 2 or 3 days of the 
committee hearing, as I understood it, 
the committee left the President and 
changed the provision to the total pop- 
ulation of school age. The result was 
to increase the total cost of the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, if the Senator will indulge 
me just a moment on that last point, 
and I say this for clarification—I do not 
seek to interrupt the Senator’s logical 
presentation of his amendment—the 
reason why the Senator from South Da- 
kota, in his own suggested amendment 
uses the phrase ‘“‘number of total chil- 
dren of school age” is that the amend- 
ment would make available to the States 
that amount for educational purposes. 
How the State used that amount after 
it received it would be the State’s own 
business. 

I think there is some justice in pro- 
viding the distribution on that basis, for, 
after all, under the theory of public 
school education, every child—at least 
it is true in my State—should be entitled 
to go to a public school if he wants to. 
We can never tell when that burden may 
come to the public schools. Further 
than that, if in any State a considerable 
portion of the burden of the education 
of her children in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools is cared for by private 
or parochial schools, then it must mean 
a@ pretty heavy burden is put on the 
people who both pay tuition for their 
children and also carry the taxload of 
the public schools. 

So it seems to me there was justice in 
providing that whatever aid we made 
available to the States be made available, 
not on the condition that the children 
must attend public schools, but be made 
available for school purposes, and leave 
it to the States to spend or distribute 
the money however they may under their 
State constitutions. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
I simply make the point the money could 
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not be spent for any purpose except for 
public school purposes, so in a way there 
is a using of the children who go to reli- 
gious schools as a basis for securing 
money for the State when it is known 
those children will not get a benefit from 
it. I do not think that is a proper pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Kentucky to yield to me 
for an observation, with the understand- 
ing that he will not lose his right to the 
floor. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield to the Senator, 
if I shall not lose the right to the floor 
thereby. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator for two reasons. 

The Scripture says, in First Timothy, 
chapter 5, verse 8: 

But if any provide not for his own, and 
specially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an in- 
fidel. 


I shall vote for the Senator’s amend- 
ment in order to look after my own 
house—that is, in order to look after 
North Carolina—because under the 
amendment North Carolina, which has 
a most thriving infant industry, will re- 
ceive substantially more benefits. 

In the second place, I think the for- 
mula proposed by the Senator is more 
fair and more realistic, in view of all 
the circumstances surrounding this im- 
portant proposed legislation. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 
I have listened to the Senator from 
North Carolina many times make pleas 
for justice based upon firm and sound 
principles of law. The Senator need 
have no qualms about the proposal, if 
he votes for the amendment, simply be- 
cause it happens to provide North Caro- 
lina a little more money than the com- 
mittee bill would provide. The Senator 
can sleep with a good conscience, be- 
cause the formula is based upon sound 
criteria which apply to all States. 

The Senator’s State is making a great 
effort in the field of education. The 
State of North Carolina is spending 
3.3 percent of its personal income for 
education, while only 14 of the 35 States 
in the upper level are providing that 
much. North Carolina happens to be 
eligible to secure more under our for- 
mula because, despite the great effort 
being made, the wealth of the State will 
not produce as much per child. 

The Senator has great legal knowledge 
and has expressed great principles in the 
past, and he need have no fear. In this 
case, the amendment provides justice, 
and the Senator can sleep soundly. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
end my remarks in a few minutes. I 
shall close because we wish to have a vote 
on the amendment. 

I return to what I think is the great 
distinction, or at least an important dis- 
tinction, between the amendment and 
the committee bill. 

I say to the Senator from Oregon, 
while I have the opportunity, I have 
joined with the Senator in the past in 
support of many Federal aid to education 
bills. I know of the Senator’s great and 
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sincere interest in these bills. I know 
that in the committee the Senator per- 
mitted all opportunity to my colleague 
from New York [Mr. Javits] to discuss 
the amendment, even though in the sub- 
committee the Senator was almost de- 
feated, for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New York was rejected 
by only one vote. The Senator permitted 
me to come before the committee. I 
appreciate the many courtesies he 
extended. 

In this case I think the decision which 
the committee made was not a correct 
decision. 

I have said that our amendment differs 
from the committee bill in cost and in 
the use of the publie school attendance 
instead of the total school age popula- 
tion, but I base my appeal primarily upon 
the difference in philosophy of the two 
bills. 

As I said a few minutes ago, if there 
is any reason at all for a Federal aid to 
education bill it ought to be to equalize 
educational opportunities for the school- 
children of this country. No bill will do 
that ideally, but at least our amendment 
attempts to equalize educational oppor- 
tunities in the States which are not able 
to provide even the national average 
effort, and gives opportunity for equaliza- 
tion in other States as among various 
school districts. 

I should like to explain our formula. 
All of the figures can be determined by 
mathematical calculation and by the sta- 
tistics which are available from the De- 
partment of Commerce and from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

First, what should every schoolchild 
in this country enjoy at the minimum? 
I think he should certainly enjoy school 
opportunities at the average level of 
those enjoyed by other schoolchildren in 
the country. We learned that the aver- 
age expenditure per child throughout 
the Nation was $390 per child. Then 
we adopted the $400 figure as the na- 
tional average, as a minimum which 
should be expended for each schoolchild. 

We thought there should be another 
test, before a State could enjoy the aug- 
mentation of its funds by the Federal 
Government. We felt a State ought to 
make a maximum effort to use its own 
sources of wealth to provide funds for 
its schoolchildren. We learned that the 
largest effort being made by any State 
in the Union amounted to 4 percent of 
the total personal income of the State. 

We used these criteria to establish 
what we believe is the measure of Fed- 
eral responsibility. We took the first 
figure, which is certain, of $400 per 
schoolchild. Then for each State we 
calculated the average amount which 
would be expended for the schoolchild 
if the State spent 4 percent of the per- 
sonal income of the State, which is the 
highest percentage any State is provid- 
ing. We calculated the 4 percent of the 
total income to get the total that the 
State should provide for education. By 
dividing total income by the number of 
schoolchildren one can get an ideal fig- 
ure, at least for this year, that a State 
should spend for each schoolchild. 

For example, my own State, Kentucky, 
spends less than $400 per child. It 
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spends only $275 per child. According 
to the last figures available, the State 
was using 2.7 percent of the State per- 
sonal income for education. I can 
tell Senators that since these figures 
were obtained that percentage has been 
increased by about one-third. 

We take the figure which the State 
ought to spend and we subtract that 
amount from $400. It might be, let us 
say, $340 subtracted from $400. Then 
we say the Federal Government will 
supply at least one-third the difference. 

In making the statistical and mathe- 
matical calculations, which can be done 
by anyone, we learned that even if the 
26 States which provide less than $400 
per child—the national average, which 
is the first test—spent 4 percent of their 
personal income for schools, 15 States 
could not reach the $400 level. In the 
15 States, 3 are expending the highest 
rates in the country, or 4 percent; 14 
are levying rates of over 3 percent. 

I ask Senators to think of that. These 
States are making the greatest effort of 
all States in the Union. 

Yet because of the fact that some 
States do not have the necessary wealth, 
they cannot meet the national average 
of $400 per child. Certainly if there is 
any sense or logic at all to the principle 
of equality of educational opportunity, 
the children in such States should be 
given help first. 

Our amendment so provides. Over a 
period of 3 years we would provide one- 
third of the educational deficit in those 
States, in the hope that it would stimu- 
late them to make an even greater ef- 
fort, and in the belief that with educa- 
tion and perhaps the growing wealth of 
our country, the tax base would be in- 
creased until the State’s contribution 
would finally reach the $400 average. 

What about States whose national av- 
erage is higher? There are 34 States 
that spend more than $300 per child per 
year. Three States are spending more 
than $500 per child every year; 18 States 
are spending more than 3400 per child 
per year; and 13 States are spending 
more than $300 per child per year, which 
makes a total of 34. 

If every one of those States would im- 
pose taxes equal to 4 percent of the per- 
sonal income of its citizens, they could 
easily meet and far exceed the $400 na- 
tional level. 

I have said that 14 of the 15 poorest 
States are levying over 3 percent of their 
personal income for taxes for school 
purposes, and 3 States are levying 4 per- 
cent. 

What about the 35 highest States? 
Twelve of the thirty-five are levying over 
3 percent of their income. None is levy- 
ing as much as 4 percent. The remain- 
der are below the national average of 
2.8 percent. 

So when the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MokrsE] and the committee say that they 
want to balance out the program among 
the middle income States, they would 
merely provide funds to States which 
have wealth now if they would use it, and 
if they would levy taxes anywhere ap- 
proximating the amount that the 15 
poorer States levy, their expenditures per 
child would surpass the $400 average that 
we now have. 
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One of my objections to the committee 
bill is that under the committee bill we 
would be giving money to States which 
have not made the effort that they 
should make, States which have the 
wealth that could be used to improve 
their schools, and States which do not 
need the Federal money. 

Several Senators have already said to 
me, “Well, my State would get more 
money under the committee amend. 
ment.” 

Of course; since either $250 million has 
been added to the bill and it is $326 mil- 
lion larger than our amendment, States 
would receive more. 

Second, the money would be given 
without any criteria as to the actual need 
of the States and the effort they are mak- 
ing to meet their own school needs. 

The question was asked of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] as to 
whether his State would not receive more 
money under the Cooper-Javits amend- 
ment. We have provided that $20 be 
made available for every public-school 
child in every State. 

We did so upon the theory that those 
States could improve the quality of their 
education. If there are poorer districts 
within the States, they could equalize 
opportunities within their States. 

Frankly, we drew from the experience 
of Senator Taft in 1947. In 1947 Sen- 
ator Taft's first idea about a Federal aid 
to education bill was to do what several 
of my colleagues have suggested here 
today. That would be to make the 
money available to States which actually 
need it, anc which number 15 or 16. 
Senator Taft found out, of course, that 
the bill would receive 15 or 16 votes. So 
he then did what he thought was prac- 
tical to secure the passage of the bill 
and help the quality of education in 
other States. That is what we have 
done. 

If the amendment should help New 
York a little more than the committee 
bill would, then it would be because 
there are more public-school children in 
New York. Also, there is some justice 
to the argument that five or six States 
pay about 50 percent of the cost of the 
bill and should not be discriminated 
against. 

Considering the formula under the 
committee bill as it would apply to my 
own State, my State would receive $64 
million over a period of 3 years. Under 
the Javits-Cooper amendment, we would 
receive about $38 million. But I know 
that we would receive more under the 
committee bill because the bill would cost 
more. Even if it did not, there ought 
to be some principle and some criteria 
to which we could adhere now and in 
the future. 

Our amendment contains two prin- 
ciples which are known throughout every 
State in the United States. First is the 
principle of equalization. Every State 
has a fund to equalize expenditures and 
to provide more for poorer districts. I 
believe nearly all States have what is 
called a minimum foundation to try to 
raise the level of expenditures to the 
basic minimum. Our bill contains both 
of those provisions. 

I wish to address myself to two other 
subjects, and I shall close. I think 4 
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pill should have a measurable goal. 
Our amendment would allocate funds 
to the 15 poorest States. After 3 years 
it could be seen what progress had been 
made in those States and whether those 
states had made additional efforts to 
improve the quality and scope of their 
education. Under the committee bill, 
with the distribution of funds among 
the States, it would help without ques- 
tion. When money is given to States it 
is bound to help the recipients. But I say 
there are no measurable goals. 

There has been some talk about 
whether the program would continue for- 
ever. 1donot know. I know the tend- 
ency that once a program is adopted, it 
continues. Ideally, I hope it would con- 
tinue only to that time when the dis- 
parities have been remedied and when 
the States could pick up the burden. 
Under the committee bill I see oppor- 
tunities for pressures to increase the 
total amounts so the States would get 


should arise, we could say in 
, “Every State receives $20 for 
each child. They are all treated fairly 
to that extent, and we have a definite 
goal of raising the standards of educa- 
tion in the poorest States, and those 
be demonstrated to be the 
tes ” 


I know the tendency of Senators who 
work on a bill or an amendment to have 
a kind of pride of authorship, and we 
often tend to think our amendment or 

perhaps the best. But I believe 


bill 
‘that today Senator Javits and I have 


which could be recognized. 

It defines, as we feel at this time, the 
Federal responsibility. It goes to the 
principle of trying to raise the level of 
educational opportunity for those chil- 
dren in States who are denied that op- 


Pinally, we do not give money away, 
except for the flat $20 grant, to States 
throughout the Union which, if they use 
their full capacity to provide funds for 
og children, would not need Federal 
a 

I have supported aid to education bills 
in the years that I have been a Member 
of the Senate. I have cosponsored every 
bill of this nature. I have introduced 
bills myself. I have supported these 
bills. I say to my good friends on the 
other side: ‘You make it very difficult 
for us. We are a group on this side of 
the aisle who go along with many pro- 
posals which are initiated on your side 
of the aisle and which are not supported 
by many on the Republican side. We 
go along with them because we believe 
they are right and just. There are some 
limits to that. We must have reason to 
believe that they are just and that they 
have goals and are not just a device for 
spending money.” 

So I say you make it difficult for us. 
We are disappointed with the position 
you have taken. 

I say that with great respect for the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Morse], be- 
cause I know of his deep interest in Fed- 
eral aid to education. 
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I say to our friends on the other side: 
Even if. the amendment is defeated, I 
will vote for the bill, because it will help 
our schools, However, I do not like these 
devices for spending money without any 
criteria. I think you do harm to our 
States and our teachers and our schools. 
I am terribly disappointed with the ac- 
tion of some of you, my friends, on the 
other side of the aisle. Sometimes I 
think you just want to spend money— 
and you do, most of the time. 

With all due respect I say: You make 
it terribly hard for Senator Javits and 
me and many others, who support many 
of your bills, when you come with a de- 
vice which has no criteria and has no 
meaning except a plan to spend money. 
I hope the final bill will not be a plan to 
extend ignorance throughout the land. 
IT hope.the bill will improve the educa- 
tion in the land. 

Mr.. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Kentucky has enumerated seven attri- 
butes or virtues in his bill. I should like 
to add what I believe is a very important 
one. The general purpose of the bill is 
to provide help in the financing of the 
operation and in the construction of 
public schools. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Having in mind that 
it is a public school bill, the proposal of 
the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Kentucky confines the 
students to be taken care of to the pub- 
lic school students, and there are not in- 
cluded parochial school students. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 
President Kennedy asked for that, too. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. President Kennedy 
asked for it, too. 

Mr.COOPER. Exactly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. While others may dis- 
agree with me, it is my opinion that un- 
der the Constitution we cannot give aid 
to schools of a parochial character. 

Mr. COOPER. That is my judgment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As long as we cannot 
do that, we ought not to rub salt into 
the wound of those who feel that they 
ought to get something too by counting 
their pupils in the number to be sup- 
ported by the bill, when their pupils get 
no benefit from the bill whatever. I 
would merely add that as another reason 
why the amendment of the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky ought to be supported. 

Mr. COOPER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like, first, to 
state to my colleague from Kentucky 
that I have rarely heard him more elo- 
quent or more convincing than he was 
today. I felt gratified and honored to 
be able to join with him in what is to 
us a very important project, and has 
been to him for many years. 

I would also like to add a word to 
the Senator’s view on the specific role 
that some of us like himself and myself 
and a few other Senators occupy on this 
side of the aisle. I believe that we ex- 
ercise commendable independent judg- 
ment and we bear great responsibility. 
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Especially is that true with respect to 
measures important in the eyes of our 
colleagues of the majority and in the 
eyes of the country and of the world, 
and I have no doubt will be so again. I 
believe that in doing what Senator Coop- 
ER and I have done, and what I tried 
to do last year in respect of medical care 
for the aged, and as I am sure we will 
have to do in other bills, we have shown 
that we are hard-headed. That is some- 
thing which is very essential. This is 
often very confusing, especially for those 
who consider themselves liberals. 

In my view, Senator Cooper has de- 
fined the situation most eloquently. A 
liberal is a man who is hardheaded, who 
does not wish to invalidate his own for- 
ward-looking programs by making them 
cost more than they should, or be less 
well administered than they should be, 
or in any way be wasteful, result in ad- 
vantages for States and municipalities, 
or for people who do not need them. 
That is what Senator Cooper and I 
have tried to do today. I hope very 
much that the Senate will consider our 
efforts in that light, and that our col- 
leagues in the majority will consider 
them in that light, in our trying to carry 
out what I deeply feel is our true and 
most constructive function in this area. 

Mr. COOPER. I merely wish to add 
that in my closing remarks I did; in a 
sense, go beyond the argument on the 
amendment. I am glad I did. I am glad 
my colleague from New York has fol- 
lowed that up. I depart from the sub- 
ject we are discussing and submit that 
there has been a great deal of talk since 
the beginning of this session as to what 
the role of the Republicans is to be. 
There is a good deal of difference of 
opinion on this side of the aisle as to 
what our role is. 

It grows out of deep-seated convic- 
tions. All of us represent different areas 
of the country. We have had different 
experiences. We have different philo- 
sophical viewpoints about the Govern- 
ment. We cannot escape those things. 

There are differences on our side. I 
may say that they show up clearly. I 
do not think that is any criticism. I am 
glad that they are there and that they 
show up clearly. I believe that there are 
differences on the other side, too, but 
they do not show up so clearly, and our 
colleagues on the other side always get 
together on a final vote. 

Of course, I have heard a great deal 
said about a coalition. I know there is no 
such thing as a formal coalition. My 
own judgment is that on certain issues 
there are Senators on this side who feel 
as other Senators on the other side feel, 
particularly those from the South, be- 
cause their convictions and beliefs go 
that way. 

However, there are some of us over 
here who have our beliefs and our con- 
victions and our experiences, who have 
many times voted for bills which have 
been presented on the other side by the 
administration. We have done so be- 
cause we have believed in those pro- 
grams. At times we have to go up 
against the arguments that are made 
against us here because we support those 
bills, 
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I see that the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. GoLpwatTEr] has entered the Cham- 
ber while we were talking; and while 
we have politics in mind, I will speak 
of him. We know his position on issues 
throughout the country. 

We understand the great support 
which the Senator has. We know how 
sincere he is in his convictions. But 
some of us do not agree with the Sena- 
tor as a matter of principle and convic- 
tion because, as I see it, the Senator 
from Arizona does not provide any way 
for solving some of the problems with 
which we have to deal, such as civil 
rights, unemployment, and the like. But 
that is beyond the point, and I do not 
wish to get into a political debate with 
the Senator. 

What is our role? I think our role is 
to examine the proposals which are made 
by the other side and to bring them into 
debate and before public view, even if 
we support the basic principle. 

I must say that I have been increas- 
ingly disappointed by this administra- 
tion. I had hoped that it would maintain 
the fine idealism which was expressed 
in the messages of the President. I do 
not say that that idealism is not main- 
tained in every respect. 

But we are confronted with the kind 
of proposals today in which it always 
seems to us that the purpose of our great 
liberal colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle is to provide larger expenditures of 
money, and the distribution of that 
money among the States and the people 
of the States. It makes it very difficult 
for us. 

In closing, I say to my friend, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], who has been a friend through- 
out the years, that he gave us a chance 
to be heard in his committee. We ap- 
preciate that. We understand the sin- 
cerity of his convictions. We salute him. 
But we do not salute the kind of methods 
which, it seems to us, are being increas- 
ingly followed by Senators on the other 
side of the aisle, even our liberal friends. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
reply to the statements made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York and 
the distinguished Senator from Ken- 
tucky; but, before doing so, I desire that 
the Recorzp show my everlasting grati- 
tude toward them and my admiration 
for them in connection with their work 
in relation to the bill for Federal aid to 
education, which the Senate is now con- 
sidering. Except for this difference, the 
Senator from New York, the Senator 
from Kentucky, and the Senator from 
Oregon have worked as a team in sup- 
port of legislation which seeks to place 
for the first time on our statute books a 
legal principle authorizing Federal aid to 
education. 

The enactment of such legislation has 
been the objective of all three of us. 
The amendment they are now offering 
is not, and never was, offered with the 
intent of crippling the measure. It is 
a good-faith amendment, and I have 
greatly appreciated their honest and 
sincere effort to make what they regard 

.aS an improvement in the committee 
bill. Wesimply differ over its merits. 
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Not only were the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Kentucky 
invited by the committee to testify at 
the time formal hearings were held, but 
I insisted that they also be invited—of 
course, the Senator from New York is a 
member of the Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion—to sit with us in executive session 
when the matter of the formula was 
under discussion to consider again our 
varying views in regard to this par- 
ticular subject matter. All of us profited 
from that discussion. It resulted in a 
reconsideration on our side of the aisle 
and subsequently to a revision in the 
committee formula. 

When the discussion was over, we 
voted on the two formulas. The Recorp 
should show that Senators on the Demo- 
cratic side of the table voted for the 
formula which is in the bill I have the 
honor of. advancing as its floor leader, 
and the Republicans voted for the 
Cooper-Javits amendment, 

Of course, Senators on the Democratic 
side of the table who voted for the com- 
mittee formula will vote for the bill. 
That is not true of all Senators on the 
Republican side of the table. Some who 
voted for the Cooper-Javits formula will 
not, in any event, vote for the bill, even 
though the Cooper-Javits formula should 
be added to the bill. I sincerely hope it 
will not be added to the bill. I think it 
would do great damage to the bill and to 


,the whole program of Federal aid to 


education, for reasons I shall now set 
forth. 

There was raised again in some of the 
colloquies today in connection with the 
discussion of the Cooper-Javits amend- 
ment—although the particular subject 
matter had nothing to do with the 
Cooper-Javits amendment—the old fear 
argument that Federal aid to education 
will lead to Federal domination of edu- 
cation. On February 24, 1859, Presi- 
dent James Buchanan submitted to Con- 
gress his veto of the Morrill Act. It is 
interesting to note that in 1859 the same 
old argumentative bromide, as I would 
refer to it, was used by President Bu- 
chanan. But a later Congress responded 
by passing the measure again. It was 
signed by President Lincoln and so there 
went on the law books the Morrill Act, 
by which the land-grant colleges of the 
Nation have functioned ever since. 

As I have said so many times in debate 
and in the hearings, there is not a scin- 
tilla of evidence that the Federal aid to 
education has ever led to any control or 
domination of our colleges. 

Also, we are now giving substantial 
support to about one-third of the school 
children of the Nation, and have been 
ever since 1950, under both Public Law 
874 and Public Law 815, totaling, in 
round figures, since 1950, $2 billion. 
That is a further proof that the old 
argument that such aid will lead to 
Federal control of education is really an 
appeal to the fears and prejudices of the 
American people, not an appeal to fact. 
Of course, there have been many other 
programs of Federal aid to education. 

I simply say, in closing this argument, 
and for the first time it will be necessary 
to mention it on the floor, that if Con- 
gress can give aid to all the colleges and 
their students who have been receiving it 
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for decades, and if Congress can give 
financial aid to one-third of the elemen. 
tary and secondary schools of the coun- 
try, without any evidence that such aiq 
has ever led to Federal control and 
domination, then let us stop being 
frightened. Let us work for the benefit 
of the school children of the country by 
ay g this Federal aid to education 

I now turn to some brief comments on 
the Cooper-Javits amendment. The 
Cooper-Javits amendment is based on 
average daily attendance. In the course 
of their argument, my very dear friends 
from New York and Kentucky have re- 
ferred to the position taken by the late 
distinguished Senator from Ohio, Mr. 
Taft, in 1947, and 1949. I point out 
that the Taft bill of 1947, and the 
Thomas bill of 1949, of which Bob Taft 
also was a leading sponsor, and which I 
cosponsored with him, together with the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper], was not based upon the 
average daily attendance. It was based 
upon the total school age population in 
the States. 

I wish to make this fact very clear, 
because there may be a false assumption 
in the minds of some Members of the 
Senate that the Cooper-Javits amend- 
ment is identical to what has been re- 
ferred to in this debate as the Taft bills 
of 1947 and 1949. More accurately, the 
measures should be referred to as the 
Taft bill of 1947 and the Thomas bill of 
1949. Those bills were not based upon 
average daily attendance; they were 
based upon the total school age popula- 
tion between the ages of 5 and 17, just 
as the bill I am presenting to the Sen- 
ate and just as the bill, S. 8, which the 
Senate passed last year, were based upon 
total school age population. 

It is the Senator from Kentucky and 
the Senator from New York who are 
varying from the established policy of 
the Senate. Do not forget that in 1947, 
1949, and 1960 the Senate passed Fed- 
eral aid to education bills which were 
based upon formulas which included the 
total school age population between the 
ages of 5 and 17 in the States. 

Without taking the time to read all of 
it, I should like to document the state- 
ment I have just made by referring Sena- 
tors for a moment to a Senate committee 
report dated July 3, 1947. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SenaTe Report No. 425, 80rH Concress, 1ST 
SESSION—EDUCATIONAL Finance ACcT OF 
1947 

(By Mr. Armen, from the Committee on 

Labor and Public Welfare) 

The Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, to whom was referred the bill (8. 472) 
to authorize the appropriation of funds to 
assist the States and Territories in financing 
a minimum foundation education program of 
public elementary and secondary schools, and 
in reducing the inequalities of educational 
opportunities through public elementary 
and secondary schools, for the general wel- 
fare, and for other purposes, having consid- 
ered the same, report favorably thereon, with 
an amendment, and recommend that the 
bill, as amended, be adopted. 
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The amendment made by the committee 
was as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Edu- 
cation Finance Act of 1947’. 

“Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to authorize any department, 
agency, Officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over, or to prescribe any require- 
ments with respect to any school, or any 
State educational institution or agency, with 
respect to which any funds have been or 
may be made available or expended pursuant 
to this Act, nor shall any term or condition 
of any agreement or any other action taken 
under this Act, whether by agreement or 
otherwise, relating to any contribution made 
under this Act to or on behalf of any school, 
or any State educational institution or 
agency, or any limitation or provision in any 
appropriation made pursuant to this Act, 
seek to control in any manner, or prescribe 
requirements with respect to, or authorize 
any department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States to direct, supervise, or 
control in any manner, or prescribe any re- 
quirements with respect to, the administra- 
tion, the personnel, the curriculum, the in- 
struction, the methods of instruction, or the 
materials of instruction, nor shall any pro- 
vision of this Act be interpreted or construed 
to imply or require any change in any State 
constitution prerequisite to any State shar- 
ing the benefits of this Act. 


“APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZED 


“Sec. 3. For the purpose of more nearly 
equalizing public elementary-school and 
public secondary-school opportunities among 
and within the States, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1949, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, the sum of $300,000,000 to 
be distributed among the States as herein- 
after provided. 


“APPORTIONMENT 


“Sec. 4. Ninety-eight per centum of the 
funds appropriated under section 3 of this 
Act for each fiscal year shall be distributed 
among the States, excluding those enumer- 
ated in paragraph (G) of this section, in the 
following manner: 

“(A) Multiply (a) the number of children 
from five to seventeen years of age, inclusive, 
in each State, as determined by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for the third calendar 
year next preceding the year in which ends 
the fiscal year for which the computation is 
made by (b) $45. 

“(B) Multiply (a) the average of the an- 
nual income payments for each State, as 
determined by the Department of Com- 
merce, fc> the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh calendar years next preceding the 
year in which ends the fiscal year for which 
the computation is made by (b) 1 per 
centum. 

“(C) Subject to the succeeding provisions 
of this section, the amount of the Federal 
allotment for any State shall be (a) the 
amount, if any, by which the amount cal- 
culated under paragraph (A) exceeds the 
amount calculated under paragraph (B) 
with respect to such State, or (b) $5 multi- 
plied by the number of children in such 
State from five to seventeen years of age, 
inclusive, as determined under paragraph 
(A), whichever is greater. 

“(D) Determine the percentage ratio of 
(a) the amount spent in each State from 
revenues derived from State or local sources 
for current expenditures for public elemen- 
tary-school and public secondary-school edu- 
cation for the third fiscal year next preced- 
ing the fiscal year for which the computation 
is made, to (b).the average of the annual 
income payments for each State, as deter- 
mined under paragraph (B)} of this section. 
When the percentage ratio thus determined 
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for any State is less than 2.5, the amount 
of the Federal allotment to such State, as 
computed under paragraph (C), shall be pro- 
portionately reduced. 

““(E) Determine the percentage ratio of 
(a) current expenditures in each State from 
revenues derived from State or local sources 
for public elementary-school and public 
secondary-school education for the year for 
which the computation is made, as estimated 
on the basis of reports submitted by the 
State for such purpose, to (b) the average of 
the annual income payments for each State, 
as determined by the Department of Com- 
merce, for the three most recent calendar 
years for which annual income data are avail- 
able. When for any fiscal year beginning 
after June 30, 1952, the percentage ratio thus 
determined for any State is less than 2.0, 
such State shall be ineligible to receive any 
part of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 3 of this Act for such fiscal year, un- 
less the estimated current expenditures 
under clause (a) of this paragraph is an 
amount equal to or greater than $120 multi- 
plied by the number of pupils in average 
daily attendance for such fiscal year as deter- 
mined on the basis of reports submitted by 
the State for such p . Any State thus 
determined to be ineligible shall remain in- 
eligible until such time as revised estimates, 
determined as provided under this paragraph, 
produce a percentage ratio equal to or greater 
than 2.0, or an amount equal to or greater 
than $120 multiplied by the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance. 

“(F) In the event 98 per centum of the 
funds appropriated for any fiscal year pur- 
suant to section 3 of this Act is insufficient 
to pay to all eligible States the amount of 
the Federal allotment to each such State, 
computed in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions of this section, the amount to be 
paid to each eligible State shall bear the same 
ratio to the amount of the Federal allotment 
to each such State as 98 per centum of such 
appropriation bears to the sum of the Fed- 
eral allotments to all eligible States. 

“(G) From 2 per centum of the funds 
appropriated pursuant to section 3 of this 
Act, such sums as may be necessary shall be 
apportioned by the Commissioner to Alaska, 
Hawali, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and Guam 
according to their respective needs for addi- 
tional funds for public elementary and pub- 
lic secondary schools upon the basis of joint 
agreements made with their respective State 
educational authorities. 


* 
“CERTIFICATION AND PAYMENT 


“Src. 5. The United States Commissioner 
of Education shall certify for each fiscal year 
the amounts to be paid under this Act to 
each State that has qualified under section 
7 of this Act to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who shall, through the fiscal service of the 
Treasury Department and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office, 
pay to the treasurer or corresponding official 
of such State the amount certified for such 
fiscal year in four equal installments, as soon 
after the first day of each quarter as may be 
feasible, beginning with the first quarter of 
the fiscal year for which appropriations made 
under the authorization of this Act are 
available. Such treasurer or corr 
Official shall pay out such funds only on 
the requisition of the State educational au- 
thority. 


“AVAILABILITY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 6. In order more nearly to equalize 
educational opportunities, the funds paid to 
a State from the funds appropriated under 
section 3 of this Act shall be available for 
disbursement by the State educational au- 
thority, either directly or.through payments 
to local public-school jurisdictions or other 
State public-education agencies, for any cur- 
rent expenditure for elementary or sec- 
ondary school purposes for which educa- 
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tional revenues derived from State or local 
sources may legally and constitutionally be 
expended in such State. 


“STATE ACCEPTANCE PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 7. (A) In order to qualify for receiv- 
ing funds appropriated under this Act a 
State— 

“(1) through its legislature, shall (a) ac- 
cept the provisions of this Act and provide 
for the administration of funds to be re- 
ceived; (b) provide that the State treasurer 
or corresponding official in the State shall 
receive the funds paid to that State under 
this Act and shall be required to submit to 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, on or before the 1st day of November 
of each year, for transmission to the Con- 
gress, a detailed statement of the amount 
so received for the preceding fiscal year and 
of its disbursement; (c) provide that its 
State educational authority shall represent 
the State in the administration of funds 
received; (d) provide for an annual audit, 
and for the submission of a copy thereof to 
the Commissioner, of the expenditure of 
funds received under this Act, and for a 
system of reports from local public-school 
jurisdictions and other State public-educa- 
tion agencies to the State educational au- 
thority; (e) provide that the State educa- 
tional authority shall make reports to the 
Commisioner with respect to the progress of 
education, on forms to be provided by the 
Commissioner, which reports the Commis- 
sioner shall transmit to the Congress with 
recommendations for such revisions of this 
Act as in his Judgment the Congress should 
consider, with particular reference to recom- 
mendation: arising from changing condi- 
tions in our national economy; (f) provide 
that the funds paid to any State from the 
funds appropriated pursuant to section 3 
of this Act shall be disbursed only to those 
local public-school jurisdictions or other 
State public-education agencies that, from 
revenues derived from State or local sources, 
pay average monthly salaries to their teach- 
ers not less than the average monthly sal- 
aries paid as of February 1, 1947, or the 
nearest prior date when school was in ses- 
sion; (g) in States where separate public 
schools are maintained for minority races, 
provide for a just and equitable apportion- 
ment of such funds to public schools main- 
tained for minority races, without reduction 
of the proportion of revenues, derived from 
State or local sources, expended for educa- 
tional purposes during the fiscal year ended 
in 1947 for public elementary-school and 
public secondary-school education of minor- 
ity races: Provided, That, until the end of 
the fiscal year in which occurs the adjourn- 
ment of the first regular session of the legis- 
lature of any State, which convenes after 
the enactment of this Act; or until such 
legislature takes the action required under 
this section to qualify for receiving funds, 
whichever first occurs; such State shall be 
deemed to qualify for receiving such funds 
if the chief executive of such State takes the 
action required under this section to so 
qualify; ; 

“(2) through its legislature, shall provide 
that the State educational authority shall 
formulate and effectuate; for each fiscal 
year beginning after June 30, 1951, a plan 
for the apportionment of amounts paid to 
such State from funds appropriated pur- 
suant to section 3 of this Act for such fiscal 
year under which (a) there will be avail- 
able from all sources to each local public- 
school jurisdiction or other State publizc- 
education agency, for current expenditures 
for public elementary-school and public sec- 
ondary-school education, an amount per 
pupil in average daily attendance at public 
elementary and secondary schools within 
such local public-school jurisdiction, or un- 
der the jurisdiction of such State public- 
education agency, not less than $50 or, in 
any fiscal year for which the amount to, be 
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paid to a State is less by reason of the provi- 
sions of paragraph (F) of section 4 than the 
amount of the Federal allotment to such 
State, an amount which bears the same 
ratio to $50 as 98 per centum of the funds 
appropriated for such fiscal year pursuant to 
section 3 bears to the sum of all Federal al- 
lotments under section 4; and (b) in States 
where separate schools are maintained for 
minority races, there will be available from 
all sources to each local public-school juris- 
diction or other State public-education agen- 
cy for current expenditures for the schools 
maintained within such local public-school 
jurisdiction, or under the jurisdiction of 
other State public-education agency, for 
such races an amount per pupil in average 
daily attendance in such schools not less 
than the amount per pupil required under 
clause (a) to be made available with respect 
to all schools within such local public-school 
jurisdiction or under the jurisdiction of such 
other State public-education agency. 

“(3) shall transmit through its State edu- 
cational authority to the United States Com- 
missioner of Education notice of acceptance 
and certified copies of the legislative enact- 
ments and the regulations that may be is- 
sued by the State educational authority in 
connection with such funds. Any amend- 
ment of such enactments and revisions of 
regulations shall in like manner be trans- 
mitted to said Commissioner. 

“(B) The funds appropriated pursuant to 
section 3 of this Act shall be paid only to 
those States which, during the preceding fis- 
cal year, have provided from revenues 
derived from State sources for all public 
elementary-school and public secondary- 
school purposes an amount equivalent to at 
least one of the following: (1) The total 
amount actually spent for such purposes 
from such sources in the fiscal year ended in 
1947, or (2) the amount per pupil in average 
daily attendance actually spent for such pur- 

from such sources in the fiscal year 
ended in 1947. 


“RIGHT OF APPEAL 


“Sec. 8. In the event a State educational 
authority is dissatisfied with any action by 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion taken with respect to such State pur- 
suant to this Act, or with his failure to take 
any action with respect to such State pur- 
suant to this Act, such authority shall have 
a right to appeal to the Commissioner to 
change the action he has taken or to take 
the action he has failed to take, and to 
present to him in support of such appeal 
such statements and other evidence as such 
authority may deem appropriate. If the 
action taken by the Commissioner on such 
appeal is not satisfactory to the State edu- 
cational authority, or if he fails to act there- 
on within ninety days after he receives such 
appeal, such authority shall have a right to 
appeal to the United States district court 
for any district in which any part of such 
State is located. The court shall receive in 
evidence a copy of the statements and other 
evidence presented by the State educational 
authority to the Commissioner, and such 
further evidence as the court in its discre- 
tion deems proper; and shall have jurisdic- 
tion to enter such judgment as the facts and 
the law may require. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 9. As used in this Act— 

“(A) The term ‘State’ shall include the 
several States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Canal 
Zone, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 
and Guam. 

“(B) The term ‘legislature’ means the 
State or Territorial legislature or other com- 
parable body, except that in the District of 
Columbia it shall mean the Board of Educa- 
tion, and in American Samoa and the Vir- 
gin Islands it shall mean the Governor. 
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“(C) The term ‘minority race’ shall mean 
any race or racial group that constitutes a 
minority of the population of the conti- 
nental United States. 

“(D) A just and equitable apportionment 
of the funds provided under this Act for the 
benefit of public schools maintained for 
minority races in a State which maintains 
by law separate public schools for minority 
races, means any plan of distribution which 
results in the expenditure, for the benefit 
of such minority race of a proportion of said 
funds not less than the proportion that such 
minority race in such State bears to the 
total population of that State. 

“(E) The term ‘State educational author- 
ity’ means, as the State legislature may de- 
termine, (1) the chief State school officer 
(such as the State superintendent of public 
instruction, commissioner of education, or 
similar officer), or (2) a board of education 
controlling the State department of educa- 
tion; except that in the District of Colum- 
bia it shall mean the Board of Education, 
and in American Samoa, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands, it shall mean the Governor. 

“(F) The term ‘current expenditure’ does 
not include expenditures for interest, debt 
service, and capital outlay. 


“SEPARABILITY 


“Sec. 10. If any provision of this Act or 
application thereof to any State, person, or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act, and the application of such pro- 
vision to other States, persons, or circum- 
stances shall not be affected thereby.” 

Your committee has thoroughly studied 
several proposals for Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The committee held hearings for 10 
days, and received the testimony of over 100 
individuals and organizations. 

The question of whether or not the Fed- 
eral Government should establish a policy 
of financial assistance to the States for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education was 
not at issue before the committee. From 
the beginning, the Federal Government has 
encouraged education through various types 
of grants-in-aid. Federal aid to the States 
for education is not new. The considera- 
tions of the committee had to do chiefly with 
problems of how to achieve this end. 

Extensive hearings on Federal support for 
elementary and secondary education were 
held by the Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Seventy-ninth Congress. A re- 
port of that committee, recommending the 
enactment of S. 181, outlines arguments 
in support of Federal aid to education. These 
arguments have been resubstantiated fully 
by abundant and convincing evidence exam- 
ined by your committee. Such new evidence 
as has been brought to the attention of the 
present committee has served only to under- 
score the conclusions of the earlier report. 
In recent months, as a result of economic 
adjustments following World War II, the 
critical inadequacy of the financial structure 
supporting American school systems has been 
accentuated. 

At no time has there been greater public 
attention to the problems of extending edu- 
cational opportunity. The facts are now 
legend, the arguments patent. In the na- 
tional interest the Federal Government must 
assume the responsibility of seeing that all 
American children and youth have an op- 
portunity for a defensible minimum of edu- 
cation. 


THE BASIS FOR A FEDERAL FOLICY 


The primary obligation to educate chil- 
dren under our constitutional system falls 
on the States and local communities, con- 
trol being in the State. The public-school 
systems in the United States operate under 
State law and receive their primary support 
through provision made by the several States 
and their political subdivisions. 
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The national interest 


In our Federal form of government, the 
youth of our country are not only citizens 
of the States in which they reside, but also 
citizens of the entire Nation. There is g 
free movement of population and commerce 
among the States. Each State is economi- 
cally dependent upon the others. Due to 
increased population mobility, moreover, fu- 
ture citizens of areas in which there is the 
greatest concentration of wealth are now 
being educated or neglected in the less-privi- 
leged areas. No State is immune to the diffu- 
sion of ignorance. 

We are a great and wealthy Nation. The 
Federal Government is authorized to levy 
taxes to provide for the general welfare 
and, under that constitutional authority, 
has the right to dispense money to the States 
for purposes not within the constitutional 
power of the United States to control or 
regulate. 

Not only are some of the States relatively 
poor, but States in general have a limited 
power of taxation. Though the Federal Govy- 
ernment’s powers of taxation are not un- 
limited, its revenue resources have increased 
at a much greater rate than have the sources 
of revenue within States and their political 
subdivisions upon which the costs of public 
education must depend. 

Apart from the general humanitarian in- 
terest of establishing a floor under educa- 
tional expenditures, equality of opportunity 
lies at the basis of the entire Republic. No 
child can begin to have equality of oppor- 
tunity unless he has in his youth, above all, 
effective schooling. It is the concern of the 
entire Nation to see that the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence and of the Con- 
stitution are translated into reality. 


Citizenship and education 


Democracy cannot function, nor can it 
carry its heavy international responsibilities, 
unless all citizens obtain the basic education 
to permit intelligent and informed participa- 
tion in the work and life of the Nation. Our 
children are facing today a tremendously 
complex world. There are serious economic 
problems and social problems requiring intel- 
ligent solution; there is international unrest; 
and there are many other problems which, to 
be properly met, require the best training and 
education our children can possibly be given. 
It is evident that millions of them are not 
getting this now. 


Education and the preservation of 
democracy 


We cannot preserve the Republic at all 
unless the people are taught to read and to 
think so that they can understand its basic 
principles and the application of those prin- 
ciples to current problems. No man can 
be free who does not understand the oppor- 
tunities which lie before him. No man can 
have equality of opportunity if he has not 
the knowledge to understand how to use 
the rights which may be conferred upon 
him in theory. 

The most precious asset this Nation, or any 
nation, has is its children. To conserve and 
develop this human resource is the best in- 
surance we can have for the future great- 
ness and security of our Nation. Not only 
is education essential to economic welfare, 
but it is the major defense of liberty against 
totalitarianism. 


THE NEED FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


The dimensions of the educational crisis 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Vast numbers of American children are 
receiving a substandard education or no edu- 
cation at all: (a) In the present school year, 
1946-47, at least 2 million children are suf- 
fering a major impairment in their schooling 
because of poorly prepared teachers. One 
teacher in eight in public elementary and 
secondary education is serving on an emer- 
gency or substandard certificate. 
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(b) Because no qualified teachers could 
be found thousands of children have been 
closed out of schools or classes; other thou- 
sands are attending part-time schools. 

(c) More than a million school children 
are in schools in which annual current ex- 
penditures of all types, such as adminis- 
trative expenses, teachers’ salaries, teaching 
supplies, transportation, health service, and 
operation and maintenance of school build- 
ings are less than $500 per classroom. 

(ad) According to United States census 
estimates for the year 1945 more than 4,- 
000,000 children between the ages of 5 and 17, 
inclusive, attend no school whatever. 

(e) The present lack of opportunity is 
an enlargement on long-time educational 
inadequacies which resulted (1) in the 
Federal census reporting in 1940 that 10,- 
000,000 American adults had less than 5 
years of schooling, and (2) in World War II 
8 percent of the young men examined by 
the Selective Service being rejected for edu- 
cational deficiencies. 

2. School systems are unable to compete 
with other occupations for competent and 
trained personnel because of a lack of 
funds.—During the war period teachers in 
unusually large numbers left the profession 
for better-paying opportunities in nonteach- 
ing employment. At least 350,000 qualified 
teachers left during the years from 1941 to 
1945, many never to return. This exodus 
largely caused by low pay was in turn due 
to insufficient funds for educational pur- 


poses. 

Under the pressure of higher living costs 
and the turnover in employment school 
systems have raised salaries. The States 
have increased their financial aid. Yet in 
spite of this only two States have been able 
to enact a $2,400-minimum-salary law for 
new teachers. Most States still have legal 
minimums below $2,000 annually even for 
teachers with 4 years of college preparation; 
one-third have prescribed no official mini- 
mum salary. 

At the beginning of the school year 1946-— 
47 careful estimates indicated that nearly 
54 percent of the teachers in public schools 
were to be paid less than $2,000 for the year; 
16 percent had been promised salaries of less 
than $1,200. 

Salaries in teaching are so unattractive 
that an unprecedentedly small number of 
college students are preparing for teaching. 
Although enrollments in all colleges have 
been swelled by GI’s and those whose educa- 
tion was delayed by the war, teachers col- 
leges have not grown in size comparable to 
other types of institutions. Of those en- 
rolled in teachers colleges in 1941, nearly 
90 percent took courses leading to employ- 
ment in teaching; in 1946-47 only 67 percent 
of teacher-college enrollments were in 
teacher-preparatory courses. 

Throughout the Nation the amounts of 
money allotted to school supplies, the re- 
pair and maintenance of school buildings, 
and the construction of new buildings have 
reached a critically low point. Materiais and 
labor have doubled the cost of building con- 
struction and maintenance. The condition 
of physical equipment and facilities has 
fallen below 1941 and the outlook for funds 
to meet these conditions and, at the same 
time, the promised higher salary schedules, 
is not encouraging. 

3. Educational inequalities are prevalent: 
In 1939-40 the best financed school systems 
spent $6,000 or more per classroom and the 
poorest financed systems less than $100 per 
classroom, a variation of 60 to 1. Checks 
upon the current situation indicate that the 
differences are today of the same magnitude. 
Comparable variations in expenditures for 
education exist within most of the States. 

4. Educational inequalities are primarily 
due to inequalities in the financial resources 
of school districts and States to support 
schools: There is a wide variation in the 
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wealth and income of different States and 
school districts. The imcome per capita 
ranges from $556 in Mississippi to $1,595 in 
New York for the year 1945, a difference of 
3 to 1 in the average wealth of the people. 
The differences between school districts in 
the same State are even wider. By and large, 
it is in States and localities where income 
is lowest that least adequate educational 
services are provided. That is to say, in 
many school districts the failure in educa- 
tion is primarily due to the relative poverty 
of the locality or the State in which it lies. 
In such districts a satisfactory level of ex- 
penditure for schools is not possible with 
available or potentially available State and 
local tax resources. Only through Federal 
assistance can all States raise the level of 
service in substandard areas. While money 
is not the only requirement of a good school 
system, it is certainly an essential one. 

It is without a doubt a national obliga- 
tion to provide funds for at least a minimum 
defensible expenditure in those areas which 
are not able to maintain such a minimum 
otherwise. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE BILL AS AMENDED 


The provisions of the bill satisfy three 
principles which the committee considers 
fundamental. 

1. Preservation of State and local control: 
The administration of education and the 
control of school systems must be left com- 
pletely in the hands of organizational units 
within the States. The conditions to be met 
by the States are clearly established in the 
bill, the apportionment of funds is based 
upon an objective formula, and no discre- 
tionary power to determine amount of funds 
available to any State rests with any Federal 
official or agency. The amount of Federal 
assistance is such as merely to supplement 
the revenues of State and local school sys- 
tems, and is thus not sufficient to approach 
Federal assumption of the costs of educa- 
tional programs. It is believed that the 
amounts are sufficient to provide an essential 
strengthening of the financial base support- 
ing such program such that they may con- 
tinue to operate under the principles of local 
self-government. 

2. The principle of equalization: It is the 
purpose of the bill to provide through Fed- 
eral funds assistance to those school systems 
which, by virtue of inadequate State and 
local sources of revenue, are in greatest need 
of such assistance. The allotments to States 
are variable, from $5 per child in the ablest 
States, to $25 or more per child in poorer 
States. Without interfering with the free- 
dom of States to determine their methods of 
financing schools, the bill requires States to 
distribute Federal funds so that the neediest 
school districts will receive a prior claim to 
the benefits accruing from the appropri- 
ations. This is achieved by requiring States 
to develop plans for guaranteeing a floor of 
$50 per pupil in average daily attendance 
under expenditures in all local school juris- 
dictions within the State. The formula for 
apportioning Federal aid provides sufficient 
funds, taking into consideration the finan- 
cial abilities of the States, to make this pos- 
sible without taking money now being spent 
from schools in wealthier districts to raise 
low expenditure schools to this minimum 
expenditure level, 

3. Maintaining reasonable levels of State 
and local effort: It is not believed that Fed- 
eral funds for the support of public educa- 
tion should be used to replace State effort 
to support public schools. Under the bill 
States are not eligible to receive the benefits 
of the Federal-aid program unless from their 
own sources they are expending for public 
elementary and public secondary education 
a minimum percentage of their income or an 
amount equivalent to approximately the na- 
tional average level of expenditure per pupil 
in average daily attendance. To the extent 
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that State and local expenditures are less 
than 2.5 percent of a State’s income its Fed- 
erai allotment is proportionately reduced. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BILL AS AMENDED 


The purpose of the act is to assist the 
States in equalizing educational opportunity 
through Federal allotments of not less than 
$5 per child of school age to any State, and 
sufficient additional amounts to those States 
which, after making reasonable effort to pro- 
vide support for schools, are still unable to 
produce an amount necessary to guarantee 
a minimum educational program. This 
minimum is defined as that kind of school 
that can be provided by an average annual 
current expenditure of not less than $50 
per pupil in average daily attendance, 


Limitations on Federal control 


Section 2: Specifically prohibits any de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee from 
exercising any direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over any school, educational agency, or 
institution with respect to this act. This 
is a positive prohibition against impairment 
of local and State control over public ele- 
mentary and public secondary education 
witn reference to expenditures made under 
the act. In this section an additional safe- 
guard is provided. Federal agencies or offi- 
cials are prohibited from attaching “any 
term or condition of any agreement or any 
other action taken under this Act * * * or 
any limitation or provision in any appro- 
priation made pursuant to this Act * * *.” 


Appropriation authorized 
Section 3: Authorizes for the purposes of 
the act an annual appropriation of $300,000,- 
000 beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949. 


Appointment 


Section 4: Defines the method by which 
Federal funds are apportioned to the States. 
The formula is objective, leaving no discre- 
tion to any Federal agency or official. The 
basic allotment to a State is either (1) the 
excess Of $45 per child over 1 percent of a 
5-year average of annual income for the 
State, or (2) a flat amount of $5 per child, 
whichever is greater. Number of children 
in each State is the population from 5 to 17 
years of age, as determined by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for the third year next 
preceding the year for which the computa- 
tion is made. Income payments in each 
State is the average of annual income pay- 
ments, as determined by the Department of 
Commerce, for 5 years—the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh next preceding years 
for which the computation is made. 

Subsection (D) provides a reduction to 
any State which is not spending from State 
and local revenues at a percentage rate of its 
income as much as the average throughout 
the United States for the decade immedi- 
ately preceding World War II. In the event 
a State eligible for Federal aid spends less 
than 2.5 percent of its annual income for 
schools, its amount of Federal aid as com- 
puted in subsection (C) is proportionately 
reduced. The purpose of this provision is 
to discourage any tendency of Federal funds 
to replace State effort in support of public 
schools. 

Subsection (E) further discourages any 
tendency toward shifting the financial re- 
sponsibility from States to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It provides that after the fourth 
year of the operation of the act, a State to 
be eligible to receive any amount must 
spend from State and local sources an 
amount equal to or greater than 2 percent 
of its annual income payments or $120 per 
pupil in average daily attendance, which- 
ever is the lesser amount. . 

Subsection (F) provides for a pro rata 
distribution of funds to States in case the 
amount appropriated is less than the total 
amount of the allotment to all States. 
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In subsection (G) 2 percent of the funds 
appropriated are reserved for apportionment 
to the Territories and outlying possessions, 
including Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the 
Canal Zone, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and Guam. These Territories and 
outlying are omitted from the 
formula provisions applying to the States 
for the reasons that they represent unique 
educational problems and needs and com- 
parable statistical information is not appli- 
cable. The United States Commissioner of 
Education is vested with authority to ap- 
portion to the Territories and outlying pos- 
sessions 2 percent of the amount appropri- 
ated according to their respective needs and 
upon the basis of joint agreements made 
with their respective educational authorities. 


Certification and payment 


Section 5: Provides for the certification by 
the Commissioner of Education and pay- 
ments in quarterly installments through the 
Secretary of the Treasury of amounts due 
each State. Payments are made to the 
treasurer or corresponding official of the 
State to pay out such funds only on the req- 
uisition of the State educational authority. 

Availability of appropriations 

Section 6: Defines the objects for which 
Federal funds may be expended under the 
act. An expenditure in any given State, 
to be a proper expenditure of Federal funds 
under the act, must be (a) for an elemen- 
tary- or a secondary-school purpose, (b) a 
“current” expenditure for such purpose, and 
(ec) an expenditure for which non-Federal 
educational funds may legally and constitu- 
tionally be expended in that State. 

Variations in State finance systems is 
recognized in the section. Disbursements 
may be made directly by State educational 
authorities as is done in some States, through 
local public school jurisdictions as is custo- 
mary, or through other State public-educa- 
tion agencies. Non-public-school children 
may in any State receive benefits of the act 
to the extent that expenditures relating 
thereto meet the foregoing conditions; that 
is, the expenditures must be “current” ex- 
penditures for elementary- or secondary- 
school purposes, and they must be only for 
such objects of elementary- or secondary- 
school current expenditure as are legally and 
constitutionally objects of such expenditure 
rovwel non-Federal educational funds in that 

With respect to this section, the commit- 
tee has examined extensive materials bear- 
ing upon the question of aid to nonpublic 
schools. The committee considered bills 
which would make Federal funds available 
to such schools regardless of the policy of any 
State government in refusing in any way to 
eee such schools as part of the public- 

school system. There are many who argue 
in support of this position. There are others 
who hold that Federal funds should not be 
available for nonpublic elementary and 
secondary schools, even though made eligible 
by State governments to receive the benefits 
of State and local revenues. If the Congress 
were to yield to either of these arguments, it 
would clearly be changing the educational 
policy of the State and thus the principle of 
State and local control which we accept as 
basic to this legislation. 

The difficulty has to do chiefly with those 
nonpublic, non-tax-supported institutions 
which are sectarian. The committee has 
looked intc the question of the constitu- 
tionality of direct financial assistance to 
sectarian schools. While there is no doubt 
in the minds of the committee regarding 
the constitutionality of use of Federal funds 
for the support of public schools under 
public control, it is equally certain that 
direct payments of public funds of all types 
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to private sectarian schools is unconstitu- 
tional. In the words of the Supreme Court: 
“No tax in any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious activ- 
ities or institutions whatever they may be 
called, or whatever form they may adopt to 
teach or practice religion.” * 

Courts have upheld practices of States 
providing children in sectarian schools, 
through public taxation, certain services 
auxiliary to education, such as free text- 
books and transportation. These decisions 
have been based on the theory of benefit 
to the child, not benefit to the school. The 
most recent example is a decision of the 
Supreme Court which ruled that a statute 
in New Jersey authorizing reimbursement to 
parents for transportation of children at- 
tending parochial schools did not violate the 
Federal Constitution. The decision was 
based upon the theory that the statute was 
for a public purpose and not for support of 
the private school. According to this opin- 
ion— 

“This Court has said that parents may, in 
the discharge of their duty under State com- 
pulsory education laws, send their children 
to a religious rather than a public school if 
the school meets the secular educational re- 
quirements which the State has power to 
impose. See Pierce v. Society of Sisters (268 
U.S. 510). It appears that these parochial 
schools meet New Jersey’s requirements. 
The State contributes no money to the 
schools. It does not support them. Its leg- 
islation, as applied, does no more than pro- 
vide a general program to help parents get 
their children, regardless of their religion, 
safely and expeditiously to and from accred- 
ited schools. 

“The first amendment has erected a wall 
between church and state. That wall must 
be kept high and impregnable. We could 
not approve the slightest breach. New Jer- 
sey has not breached it here.” 

This provision is not limited to the ques- 
tion of support of nonpublic schools. Many 
types of educational services are recognized 
as a part of tax-supported free public ele- 
mentary and secondary education in some 
States and not in others. Not all States, for 
example, have generally established kinder- 
gartens. In some States the elementary and 
secondary school program includes only 11 
years. In other States public tax-supported 
education under local control includes the 
13th and 14th years. 

It is natural that the character of educa- 
tion under our decentralized system differs 
in type and quality from State to State and 
community to community. Experiments in 
method have been freely made and have 
failed or succeeded after a fair trial. The 
people of States and localities are continu- 
ously changing, adapting, or extending their 
educational programs as so to provide im- 
proved educational services for children and 
youth. Men differently taught have devel- 
oped novel and clashing theories which have 
finally met in the form of national debate to 
be passed upon by the entire people, as they 
should be in a free republic. This very 
variety of education has promoted a freedom 
of thought and, consequently, a material 
progress, greater than that of any other 
country in the world. 

It is the intent of this section to supple- 
ment the prohibitions of section 2 in leaving 
a broad mandate to the States to continue 
exercising responsibility for determining the 
character of public-supported educational 
programs, and the means by which it is to be 
achieved. It is not intended as an invitation 
to introduce practices which would breach 
provisions of the Constitution or which 





2 Everson vy. Board of Education, No. 52—~ 
October term, 1946, decided February 10, 
1947. 
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would otherwise violate the will of the people 
in any State as expressed through their legis- 
latures and courts. 


State acceptance provisions 


Section 7: Provides that a State, if it 
wishes to qualify for receiving funds appro- 
priated under this act, shall through its 
legislature, accept the provisions of the act, 
and set up the n procedures for the 
administration of the act. Until the legisla- 
ture has had an opportunity to act, the Goy- 
ernor may act in lieu of the legislature. 

The legislature is to provide that the State 
treasurer or corresponding State official shall 
serve as trustee of the funds received under 
the act and report to Congress, through the 
United States Commissioner of Education, a 
detailed statement of the amount so received 
and of its disbursement; provide that its 
State educational authority shall represent 
the State in the administration of these 
funds; provide for an audit by the State edu- 
cational authority of the expenditure of 
funds received and apportioned to local 
school jurisdictions and a system of reports 
to such State authority; provide that the 
State educational authority shall make 
reports to the Commissioner with respect 
to the progress of education within the State, 
which reports said Commissioner shall con- 
vey to the Congress; in States where separate 
public schools are maintained for minority 
races, provide for a just and equitable ap- 
portionment of such funds to public schools 
maintained for minority races without reduc- 
tion of the proportion of State and local 
moneys expended for educational purposes 
during the fiscal year ended in 1947 for pub- 
lic schools for minority races. 

This section stipulates that funds appro- 
priated under this act shall be allotted only 
to those States which provide from State 
revenues for all public elementary and pub- 
lic secondary school purposes not less than 
the total amount, or the amount per pupil 
in average daily attendance, actually spent 
for such purposes in the fiscal year ended in 
1947. 

The same section of the act provides that 
only those local school jurisdictions shall be 
entitled to receive funds appropriated under 
the act that continue to pay average month- 
ly salaries to their teachers not less than 
the average monthly salaries paid as of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, or the nearest prior date when 
school was in session. This provision does 
not apply to the salary of any individual 
teacher, but does apply to the average sal- 
ary paid in the local school jurisdiction. 
Clearly, the intent of this provision is to pre- 
vent the reduction of teachers’ salaries cus- 
tomarily paid from State and local funds and 
a substitution of Federal funds therefor 
without the improvement of teachers’ sala- 
ries. 

The State, either through its legislature 
or through its State educational authority, 
if the legislature so directs, shall provide for 
the apportioning of funds under the act in 
such manner that, not later than the fourth 
year of operation of the act and each year 
thereafter, there will be available from all 
sources, to all local school jurisdictions not 
less than $50 (or a proportionately smaller 
amount, if the amount of Federal funds ap- 
propriated is less than the total amount of 
Federal allotments to all States) per year 
per pupil in average daily attendance for 
current expenditures (excluding interest, 
debt service, and capital outlay) for the 
maintenance of a program of public ele- 
mentary and public secondary school edu- 
cation. The bill thus sets up a minimum 
foundation program of education providing 
equal basic education to all youth within 
the Nation. 

This section further provides that in 
States where separate public schools are 
maintained for separate races, the State 
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through its legislature shall provide a just 
and equitable apportionment of such 
funds for the benefit of schools maintained 
for minority races, without reduction in the 

on of State and local moneys ex- 

for educational p , during the 
fiscal year ended in 1947 and further requires 
that the State plan shall provide that in 
local school jurisdictions where separate 
schools are maintained for minority races 
current expenditures for the schools main- 
tained for each separate racial group shall 
average not less than the foregoing mini- 
mum established for all local school systems. 
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Right of appeal 

Section 8: Gives State educational agen- 
cies the right to appeal questions of admin- 
istration to the Commissioner of Education 
and after 90 days, if not satisfactorily ter- 
minated, the right to appeal to the US. 
district court. 

Definitions 


Section 9: Contains certain essential def- 
initions of terms used in the act. 
Separability 


Section 10: Is a separability clause provid- 
ing that provisions of the act held invalid 
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to any State, person, or circumstance, does 
not affect the application of such provisions 
to other States or persons or the application 
of other provisions of the act. 


ESTIMATES OF APPORTIONMENT 
AUTHORIZED 

In the accompanying tables are statistics 
showing the approximate distribution of 
funds assuming the appropriation of the full 
amount authorized. These are estimates 
based upon latest available statistics on ex- 
penditures, income, attendance, and number 
of schoolchildren in each State. 


oF FUNDS 


Taste 1.—-Basic statistics, by States: Income payments, population 5-17 years, average daily attendance, and current expenditures for 
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498,688 | $55, 845 1.74 
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Taste 2.—Zstimated allotment of Federal 
aid to States under S. 4721 
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reductions provided in sec. 4 (D). 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated allotment of Federal 
aid to States under S. 472 —Continued 
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Taste 3.—Estimated income, and Federal 


allotment under S. 472, per child, 5-17 
years, by States* 
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TaBLe 3.—Estimated income, and Federal 
allotment under 8S. 472, per child, 5-17 
years, by States '\—Continued 








|Income per; Federal 

State | child, 5-17 | allotment 

years | per child, 

| 5-17 years 

168) Q) (3) 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
read only one sentence: 

Number of children in each State is the 
population from 5 to 17 years of age, as de- 
termined by the Department of Commerce, 
for the third year next preceding the year for 
which the computation is made. 


Turning to the report on the 1947 bill, 
section 4, subsection (a), we find the 
following: 

(A) Multiply (a) the number of children 
from 5 to 17 years of age, inclusive, in each 
State, as determined by the Department of 
Commerce, for the third calendar year next 
preceding the year in which ends the fiscal 
year for which the computation is made by 
(b) $45. 

I am arguing this afternoon for the 
adoption of a formula which is consist- 
ent with the formulae we have adopted 
every time we have passed a Federal aid 
to education bill in the Senate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Assuming that the 
description of the contents of the 1949 
bill is correct, what reason is given to 
support the proposition that in a bill to 
provide aid for public school children 
there shall be counted those attending 
parochial schools, the percentage of 
which in some States is as high as 27 
percent, in others 15 percent, and in still 
others 1 percent. I should like to hear 
what the Senator has to say on that 
question. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to give 
the Senator from Ohio the reasoning of 
the majority of the committee—the same 
reasoning which was followed on the 
floor of the Senate last year when the 
now President of the United States, then 
the Senator from Massachusetts, voted 
for Senate bill 8. Senate bill 8 was based 
upon total school age population, and 
not merely upon the average daily at- 
tendance in the public schools. In the 
debate last year the same reasons were 
given which I now give. 

First, we take judicial notice of the 
fact that at the present time in every 
State there is a considerable amount 
of public expense and money outlay for 
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students who attend private schools. 
There are expenditures for: fire and 
police protection, for public utilities, and, 
in some States, for supplying bus serv- 
ice, textbooks, and health services. The 
expenditures vary from State to State. 
That is one reason why we think it is 
only fair to incorporate students in pri- 
vate schools in the formula, as we have 
done every year the question has been 
before the Senate. 

Second, every private school student 
is potentially a public school student. 
There is this potential educational 
burden hovering over the States at all 
times. Some indication of how that op- 
eration works is that, taking the country 
as a whole, 50 percent of the children 
from so-called parochial homes attend 
public schools. There are various rea- 
sons for that, but there is no doubt, as 
our hearings brought out, that the pri- 
mary reason is that the parochial schools 
do not have the facilities to take care of 
all of the students who might wish to 
attend. Furthermore, we know that 
there is a continuing decrease in the 
number of students attending parochial 
schools, for the reason that the sponsors 
of such schools claim that they have not 
the facilities. ‘These schools have 
teacher recruitment problems and equip- 
ment problems. 

Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator was very 
kind and did not interfere with my pres- 
entation, so I shall not take much of his 
time. 

However, the Senator raised the ques- 
tion about the use of school-age popula- 
tion in the Taft bill. That is correct. I 
have before me the Recorp of the debate. 
Senator Taft was asked by Senator Mc- 
Mahon, of Connecticut, why that factor 
was included. This is what Senator Taft 
said: 

I do not know what the figures are. But 
what we want is a definite formula. If we 
try to base the formula upon the number of 
pupils in average daily attendance, those 
figures are eollected by the States. They 
are more or less indefinite. On the other 
hand, this particular school population fig- 
ure is determined by the Census Bureau. We 
have a perfectly definite formula. As be- 
tween the different States, the money is 
not given to them for those particular chil- 
dren. That is simply a basis of calculation, 
according to the formula. 

I do not greatly object, if the Senator 
wishes to offer an amendment, to saying 
that it shall be the school population of the 
State less the number of children who have 
been habitually accustomed to attend pri- 
vate schools. That is perfectly agreeable to 
me. It makes a little more difficult formula; 
but if the Senator wishes to offer such an 
amendment, I certainly shall be glad to ac- 
cept it. 


In other words, he said that the fig- 
ures were a little more easily obtainable 
with respect to total school age popula- 
tion, because they came from the Census 
Bureau, than if they were based upon 
the average daily attendance in public 
schools. I have quoted Senator Taft 
verbatim. 

Mr. MORSE. We all know that Sena- 
tor Taft, when he sat in the chair at the 
dividing line of the aisle of the Senate, 
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was a very able parliamentary genera]. 
Many times I heard him follow that king 
of parliamentary strategy on the floor of 
the Senate. 

The fact remains that both in 1947 and 
1949, he was the author and sponsor of 
bills which included as a basis for calcu- 
lation the same factor as is included in 
the bill I am offering the Senate today, 
namely, total school age population. 

I was about to say to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] that, as in 1949 Taft 
took the position, so I take the position 
in 1961, that when we come to the matter 
of the computation and calculation of 
the distribution of funds under the for- 
mula, we believe that the school age 
population of the State as a whole is 
much easier to determine. It is more 
fixed. It is more easily obtained. 

Further, we think its use will produce 
a fairer result in the calculation for each 
State than if we based the computation 
on average daily attendance. The very 
fact that if we were to use the average 
daily attendance factor would bring the 
danger of a great flexibility in the keep- 
ing of records from school district to 
school district. There would be a much 
greater chance for variation in the com- 
putations. Here in the committee bill we 
have a figure that is about as definite as 
any we could use. We think that fact 
alone adds to the soundness of the for- 
mula we are offering. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Imerely wish to point 
out what I think are some of the weak- 
nesses in the position taken by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

First, as has been pointed out by the 
Senator from Kentucky, the distin- 
guished Senator Taft did not argue 
against the proposal to amend, by elimi- 
nating from the count, pupils attending 
parochial] schools. 

Second, the Senator from Oregon says 
that when President Kennedy was a 
Member of the Senate, he voted for the 
formula prescribed by the committee, 
but Mr. Kennedy as President has de- 
parted from the vote which he cast last 
year, and recommends that the paro- 
chial school pupils be not included in 
the count. 

Third, the Senator from Oregon says 
that every private school student is po- 
tentially a public school student. The 
Senator from Oregon is dealing with po- 
tentialities, but not realities. We have 
the realistic fact that approximately 20 
percent of the children of the Nation are 
in private schools. : 

Fourth, the Senator from Oregon says 
that money is expended by the States 
and local governments to provide police, 
fire, and other types of protection. It is 
not my understanding that we are con- 
templating giving financial aid to pro- 
vide fire, police, and other protection. 
The purpose of the bill is to provide aid 
for the operation and construction of 
schools. 

That is my analysis of the various 
reasons which have been given for op- 
posing this proposal. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I reply 
briefly by pointing out that we cannot 
eliminate the fact that, at present, to 
the extent of many thousands of dollars 
in State after State, contributions are 
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made to public services for private 
schools. We cannot change the fact 
that there is a constant shifting back 
and forth from private to public schools. 
These are the educational burdens of 
which I spoke. 

The figure for total school age popu- 
lation is a figure which can be deter- 
mined from objective sources. It gives 
an unquestionable basis for making an 
allotment determination. We can never 
know with certainty, when we consider a 
group of 4-year-olds, whether they later 
are going to attend a public school or a 
private school. 

Moreover, I say most respectfully to 
my friend from Ohio that I am going to 
assume the responsibility of speaking 
for the President of the United States 
on the issue now pending before the 
Senate. I want the Senate to under- 
stand that this administration is work- 
ing through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Ribicoff, speaks for the President on this 
subject. I can give assurance that the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare supports the formula which I 
am offering this afternoon. 

Senators can be very sure that the 
formula contained in the bill is sup- 
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ported by the Department. There is no 
doubt about the fact therefore that the 
bill as reported receives the enthusiastic 
approval of the President of the United 
States. I take to myself the privilege 
of speaking the President’s present views 
about this formula. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That fact does not 
negative the proposition that in the 
President’s original bill the count was 
confined to pupils attending public 
schools. 

Mr. MORSE. Ido not deny that fact, 
but the President is a keen student, with 
a brilliant mind. When there is pre- 
sented to such a keen student with such 
a brilliant mind such facts as our com- 
mittee presented to him, he learns 
quickly. There can be no doubt that the 
President takes the position that the 
Senator from Oregon is now expressing 
on the floor of the Senate in regard to his 
preference for this formula over the 
formula proposed by the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Oregon would not expect me to dispute 
the statement the Senator from Oregon 
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just made about the keenness of: the 
President. Would he? 

Mr. MORSE. Not at all. May I say, 
good naturedly, and with deep respect, 
I also have a high regard for the brilliant 
mind of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. MY. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The figure that 
has been bandied about here is 20 per- 
cent of the school load that will be han- 
dled by nonpublic enrollment. That fig- 
ure has been distorted quite a bit. The 
figure which was before the subcom- 
mittee was 13.5 percent.. It appears on 
page 226 of the hearings. 

Mr. MORSE. I think the Recorp 
should show that fact, and I thank. the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr,. McNamara] 
for pointing out that the non-public- 
school enrollment percentage of the 
total enrollment of all schools is 13.5 
percent, and not 20 percent as was in- 
dicated by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table referred to may be 
incorporated in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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iui ot tpi art) ie i TSI th a at i eS 
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Total enroll- | Public Nonpublic 
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day schools | Total | and grades 1} through 12 | asa per- Total and grades 1 | through 12 cent of 
through 8 and post- cent of through 8 and - total enroll- 
| graduate total enroll- ment in 
| ment in all schools 
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(1) (3) | (4) (5) | (6) (7) (10) 
United States (48 States and District of 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 15.—Enrollment in full-time public and nonpublic elementary and secondary regular day schools, by State, 1987-58—Continued 
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Public school enrollment 
Total enroll- Public 
ment, all school 
Region and State full-time | Kinde rgarten|; Grades9 | enrollment 
day schools | Total | and grades 1 | through 12 as a per- 
| | through & and post cent of 
| | graduaté total enroll- 
|: ment in 
all schools 
(1) (2) of (3) (4) | (5) (6) 
8, 303, 970 7, 660, 742 5, 96s, e18 | 1, 755, 126 92.3 
288, 105 262, 220 205, 512 | 56, 708 91.0 
3, 128, 384 2 2, 826, 339 2, 19: 266 | 634, 083 90.3 
401, 518 365, 518 285, 448 80,070 ; 91.0 
161, 030 154,111 113, 776 40, 335 95.7 
154, 700 136, 832 02, 470 3A, 362 88. 4 
61, 220 58, 218 45, 841 12,377 95.1 
233, 348 209, 739 163, 568 46, 171 89.9 
530, 520 513, 500 376, 984 136, 516 96. 8 
386, 487 359, 987 266, 774 93, 213 93.1 
042, 212 1, 915, 612 1, 496, 830 418, 782 93.8 
219, 812 214, 812 161, 684 53, 128 97.7 
618, 011 569, 176 437, 370 131, 806 92.1 
78, 628 74, 678 57, 103 | 17, 575 95.0 
37, 672 36,017 30, 923 5, 004 95.6 
6, 070 5, 012 4, 510 502 82.6 
12, 697 12, 118 9, 589 2, 529 95.4 
16, 531 13, 397 11, 129 2, 268 $1.0 
157, 868 3 130, 158 100, 503 29, 655 82.4 
616, 886 * 564, 041 488, 322 75, 719 91.4 
9, 021 6, 392 5, 429 963 70.9 








1 Represents nonpublic enrollment in full-time 
voliment in other types of nonpublic schools, see tab! 
Enrollment not cumulative but as of a specific date 
; Estimated. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
make very clear, so there will be ne room 
for doubt about it, S. 1021 as it now 
stands before the Senate is the admin- 
istration bill. It is the bill which the 
administration supports. ‘That does not 
mean the administration originally did 
not make other suggestions, but after our 
committee hearing, after our markup, 
after consultations with representatives 
of the administration, I am in a position 
to say that this bill can be accurately re- 
ferred to in this debate as the adminis- 
tration bill. 

The formulas contained in both the 
administration bill, S. 1021, as amended, 
and in the Cooper-Javits bills, reflect a 
sincere desire on the part of the spon- 
sors to distribute funds to the States for 
educational purposes on the basis of need 
and ability. The distribution of Federal 
funds under either formula would have 
some effect upon the ability of the States 
to provide funds for improved educa- 
tional opportunities for American chil- 
dren 


The difference between the two for- 
mulas lies basically in how the States 
share in the relative amount of funds 
distributed. Under the formula in S. 
1021, as amended, the equalization ratio 
would be 3 to 1, which means that the 
poorest State in terms of ability to sup- 
port education, Mississippi, would re- 
ceive three times as much per child as 
would the wealthiest State, Connecticut. 
The allotments to the States would vary 
between these ratios inversely with the 
State’s ability to support education. 

In the case of the Cooper-Javits sub- 
stitute, the distribution formula is es- 
sentially a flat grant, or a fixed number 
of dollars per child in average daily 
attendance. In addition, an equalization 
amount is allotted to States at the lower 
end of the ability range. The equaliza- 
tion allotment is determined by the 
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| en I 
Kindergarten| Grades 9 asa ore 
Total and grades through 12 cent of 
| through 8 and total enroll- 
graduate ment in 
| all schools 
i 
(7) (8) (9) (10) 
643, 228 534, 881 108, 347 7.7 
25, 885 21, 701 4, 184 9.0 
302, 045 248, 341 53, 704 9.7 
36, 000 * 29, 500 4 6, 500 9.0 
6, 919 5, 969 950 4.3 
17, 868 14, 148 3,720 11.6 
8, 002 2, 406 596 4.9 
23, 604 20, 347 3, 257 10.1 
17,020 3 13, 600 3, 420 3.2 
26, 500 #21, 100 45, 400 6.9 
+ 126, 600 * 109, 600 + 17,000 6.2 
3 5,000 + 4,000 + 1,000 23 
48, 835 40, 569 8, 266 7.9 
+3, 950 53,600 9350 5.0 
| 
1, 655 1, 374 281 4.4 
1,058 971 87 17.4 
579 ) (®) 4.6 
3, 134 2, 463 671 19.0 
27,711 20, 708 7,003 17.6 
§ 52, 845 * 39, 584 * 13, 261 8.6 
2, 629 2, 333 296 29.1 
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* Distribution by grade group pot available. 
* Data for accredited schools only. 


amount deemed to be required to finance 
a minimum educational program in each 
State. The minimum foundation figure 
is increased in the second and third 
years of the program. For those States 
which share in the equalization, the 
amount rises sharply. In the first year 
of the program, the equalization between 
the poorest State and the flat grant 
States is 2.4 to 1; the second year, 2.8 
to 1; the third year, 3.3 to 1. This step- 
up in equalization ratios in the bill is in 
contrast to a constant 3 to 1 ratio in each 
year of S. 1021, as amended. 

In S. 1021, as amended, all funds are 
distributed according to an equalization 
formula. By contrast, the Cooper-Javits 
bill is a flat grant in the first year to 43 
States, with only 7 States sharing in the 
equalization amount. In the second 
year of the Cooper-Javits bill, the flat 
grant States would number 38 and the 
equalization States 12. In the third year 
of the bill 35 would receive flat grants 
while 15 would receive equalization 
funds. The precise number of States 
receiving equalization funds and the ex- 
pected amounts would be dependent 
upon economic conditions in the States. 

Mr. President, I trust that my good 
friends from New York and Kentucky 
will agree with me that the statement I 
have so far made presents an objective 
description of the differences between 
the two formulas. 

I do not expect, however, that they 
will be in wholehearted agreement with 
the points I shall make henceforth in 
this speech. In fact, I rather expect 
the contrary, because I have discussed 
the matter with them in the committee 
hearings and in the executive meetings 
of the committee. . 

My objections to the Javits-Cooper 
formula are of two types and are based 
upon slightly different grounds. 








If we take the philosophical approach 
of the foundation concept and apply it 
rigorously, and there will be found many 
proponents of this point of view includ- 
ing, I believe, the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development, we would write the 
educational bill this year to funnel all 
of the money to the bottom 5, 10, or 
12 States in terms of economic ability. 

This would be, not a general educa- 
tional assistance bill, but rather a spe- 
cial assistance bill, and it would take 
its normal course through Congress and 
stand or fall upon the case its proponents 
could make. 

I want to make clear to the Senate 
that S. 1021 is not a special education 
bill. It is a general education bill. 
Therefore, we think the formula should 
be worked out so there can be certainty 
as to its application; where flexibility 
of computation is reduced to a mini- 
mum; and where the States can count 
at all times on a 3 to 1 ratio. It is a bill 
which contains no _ discrimination 
against that body of middle States, 
which I respectfully say, and I shall seek 
to present evidence in support of my 
argument, are unfairly dealt with under 
the Cooper-Javits substitute. I speak 


of the States of Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, and Wyoming. I speak of 
Kansas and Oklahoma. I speak of 


Nebraska in the Great Plains. 

The result of the Cooper-Javits 
formula is that it puts to disadvantage 
a great body of States in the middle 
which are listed neither as poor States 
nor rich States. These States, in my 
judgment, do not get a fair funds alloca- 
tion in comparison with the rich States 
and the poor States under the Javits- 
Cooper formula. 

May I digress from my manuscript 
long enough to say at this point that 
from many States like Washington, Ore- 
gon, Kansas, Wyoming, and Montana, 
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we have had a good many protests from 
spokesmen representing the interests of 
those States in opposition to changes in 
the reported bill. Many of those States 
are contributing to the educational needs 
at a higher percentage, in accordance 
with their wealth, and in accordance 
with their ability to pay, as is shown in 
table 55 on page 259 of our hearing rec- 
ord, than are some of the richer States 
such as New York, for example, or some 
of the poorer States. 

What we are trying to do in the bill 
is to provide a measure which will be 
an incentive and inducement to all 
States to make a contribution more 
nearly in accordance with ability to pay. 

Consider my State, for example. I 
am proud of the record of my State. I 
note that the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Cartson] is in the Chamber. This is 
true with respect to Kansas. It is true 
with respect to Washington and with 
respect to the Dakotas. It is true for 
Iowa. These States all make substan- 
tial contributions over and above those 
made by many other States on the basis 
of an ability-to-pay figure. 

We do not think we should stand by 
and watch the Cooper-Javits formula 
adopted, since everyone has to admit, 
on the basis of the facts, it favors both 
the rich States and the poor States. 

The question is, are we really being 
fair to the poor States under our for- 
mula? If I thought for a moment that 
the formula we are offering did an in- 
justice to the poor State I would be in 
favor of its modification. 

We went through all this in the de- 
bate last year. We went through com- 
mittee hearings on a bill last year and 
again this year. This formula is iden- 
tical to the formula in S. 8 last year. 
This is the same formula the majority 
of us voted for last year in the Senate. 

We made the argument then that I 
make now. When we look at the coun- 
try from coast to coast and north to 
south, this is a fair and equitable bill 
for all concerned. It eliminates some 
arbitrary lines of demarcation. 

There is the protlem of the 15 lower 
States. That line must be drawn. I 
respectfully say, as I said in the com- 
mittee, at best that is an arbitrary choice. 
It involves a question of judgment. In 
this instance I think the judgment is 
characterized more by subjectivity than 
objectivity. Why end at 15 States? 
Why not use 16 States, or 17 States, or 18 
States, or 19 States? What is so sac- 
rosanct about the line drawn at the end 
of the 15th State? 

I think this line of argument illustrates 
the philosophical approach the majority 
took. We think we ought to avoid a 
formula which has such elements of 
arbitrariness in it. We think our for- 
mula avoids this pitfall. We think it 
is a fair, equitable, and just formula 
across the country. 

The formula proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] is 
primarily a flat grant formula, giving a 
fixed sum per child to each State without 
regard to the relative ability to pay of 
that State. The great bulk of the 
States—35—would receive that kind of 
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allocation even in the third year of the 
Cooper-Javits proposal. 

There is no full equalization in the 
Cooper-Javits formula. There is lip 
service to equalization, and it comes in 
the form of large additional payments 
to about 15 of the very lowest income 
States for the last year of the program. 

The two ends of the Cooper-Javits for- 
mula are really contradictory. The flat 
grant, which applies to most of the 
States, extends the same amount to each 
State no matter what the financial cir- 
cumstances of the State. 

But when its advocates come to the 
other end of the formula, they stop talk- 
ing about flat grants regardless of State 
wealth, and instead talk about the need 
for a minimum national educational 
standard. 

If we accept the minimum standard 
concept, which implies that each State 
should be brought up to a certain level of 
expenditure per child which it cannot 
meet from its own resources, no matter 
how hard it tries, then there would be no 
need to give any money at all to New 
York, to Illinois, or to Rhode Island, or 
to New Jersey, or to my State of Oregon. 
Neither the wealthy nor the middle in- 
come States would need Federal funds 
under the minimum standard theory, 
which is advanced in support of one-half 
of the Cooper-Javits formula. 

I simply say that the Senators cannot 
have it both ways in one formula, and 
still be logical. They are welding two un- 
like things in their formula. 

There is a case to be made for a flat 
grant allocation all across the board— 
the same amount per child for each State 
regardless of its own wealth. 

There is also a case to be made for 
steeper equalization, perhaps in a ratio 
of five times the amount to the poorest 
State as to the richest State, if that is the 
inverse of their relative wealth. But to 
say that the flat grant theory shall apply 
to 35 States and equalization only to 15 
is simply not the most sensible way to al- 
locate the funds, because there is not a 
State—not even Illinois, Connecticut, or 
Massachusetts—anywhere in the coun- 
try in which there is not a need for some 
equalization. ‘There is not a State in 
which there are not at least some school 
districts which are sorely in need of rais- 
ing the educational opportunities for the 
boys and girls who go to school in those 
districts. 

We have taken that into account in 
the so-called Morse formula. We think 
it is a fair formula for each and every 
State. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Does the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to my teacher 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the Senator 
from Oregon defends a ratio of 5 to 1, 
he is reflecting the difference in average 
income, is he not, and really defending 
the use of the square of the difference? 
The difference as between averages is ap- 
proximately 2% to 1. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam not defending that. 
Iam not proposing it. Our ratio is 3 to 1. 
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I said if one were going to do so, on an 
equalization basis and not a flat grant 
basis, perhaps one could make a case 
for 5 to 1. I am not proposing 5 to 1. 
Ours is a ratio of 3 to 1. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. IT yield 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator from 


tification for using such a 


and the poorest State. 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly what I 
pointed out when I said there is not a 
State in the Union in which there is 
not a need for equalization within the 
State. 

Mr. METCALF. Of course that is 
true. There is a need for equalization 
in the richest State, in the highest per 
capita income State. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. President, when I make comments 
such as these in the course of debate I 
always speak with complete sincerity. 

I should like to have the Recorp show, 
on behalf of my committee, the debt we 
owe to the Senator from Montana for 
the professional advice he has given our 
committee throughout our deliberations. 

The Senator from Montana {Mr. Mer- 
CALF] is not a member of our committee, 
but in the House of Representatives, 
where he served with great distinction 
for many years, it is proper to say he 
was known as “Mr. Education.” He was 
always in the forefront of the fight for 
every bill involving the school interests 
of this country. Because of his great 
background, his wealth of experience 
and knowledge, my subcommittee used 
the Senator as one of its experts. We 
did not have a consultation with the ad- 
ministration, we did not go to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to talk about the problems 
which confronted the subcommittee 
without taking the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Metcatr] along with us. 

I should like to have the Recorp show 
that I have expressed on behalf of my 
committee this public thanks to the 
Senator from Montana !Mr. MErTcaLF] 
for the great help he has been to the 
committee. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President,. will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Ivyield. 

Mr. METCALF. I am of course very 
pleased by the tribute the Senator from 
Oregon has paid to me. I was even 
more pleased by the opportunity to work 
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with the subcommittee and with the 
experts on education, on the Senate side 
of the Capitol to try to work out a bill. 
I believe this is the best bill I have seen 
presented to the Congress of the United 
States since I have been in the Congress. 

I was one of the coauchors of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill in the last session 
of Congress, and I worked hard for that 
proposed legislation. This bill is an even 
better bill. It has worked out some of 
the inequities which were in the previous 
bill.. With one exception I propose to 
support. the bill in its entirety. 

I ‘point out, also, in the bill it is pro- 
vided that after allocation of money 
to the States there is supposed to be an 
allocation by the States in turn to the 
neediest districts. 

Therefore, even the richest State 
would have to allocate the money it re- 
ceives in turn to its needy districts, of 
which we all agree there are some in 
the State. This is one of the virtues in 
the bill of the administration before the 
Senate 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
bill presented by the committee requires 
that Federal funds be allocated prima- 
rily to those districts within the State 
which are most needy? 
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Mr. MORSE. I ask the Senator to 
turn to page 14 of the bill. Paragraph 
(3) states— 


(3) sets forth criteria and procedures to 


Lents “en to local education agencies 
which, in the judgment of the State educa- 
tion agency, have the greatest need for addi- 
tional school facilities and which are lenst 
able to finance the cost of needed school fa- 
cilities, and (B) the amounts to be used for 
teachers’ salaries will be allocated so that 
preference is given to local education agen- 
cies which, in the judgment of the State 
education agency, have the greatest need 
for additional teachers or increases in their 
teachers’ salaries and which are least able 
to finance such costs. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The provision which 
the Senator has read is excellent, and I 
am very glad it is in the bill. May I 
ask whether there is a similar provision 
in the Javits-Cooper amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. I believe the Senator 
from New York can answer that ques- 
tion. The Senator from Illinois wishes 
to know whether or not there is in the 
Javits-Cooper formula a provision that 
is similar to the one on page 14 of the 
bill which I read. 

Mr. JAVITS. Our amendment does 
not change that part of the bill at all. 
We do not affect that part of the bill. 
We do not affect the effort part of the 
bill or any other parts of the bill under 
the distribution in our formula. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So under the Javits- 
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Mr. JAVITS. Whatever answer the 
Senator from Oregon has given to that 
question authoritatively would apply as 
well to our formula. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no difference 
between us except as to the formula it- 
self. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that a degree 
of equalization is a desirable method of 
allocation. But if we do have equaliza- 
tion, it should be constant and for the 
whole country, not just for 15 States. 
It should extend to all States, so that 
their allotments will also be in inverse 
proportion to their ability to pay. I do 
not see anything fair in applying that 
principle just to 15 States and not to 
the others. 

Second, the committee formula counts 
the entire school age population in allo- 
cating the funds. This means that 
States with large numbers of children 
in private school—or with large numbers 
of dropouts—will receive considerably 
more in terms of their current public 
school load than in terms of their school 
age population. Remember that the per 
child allotment of the committee for- 
mula is smaller for many States because 
it counts the entire school-age popula- 
tion between 5 and 17. Yet in States 
like Rhode Island, where about 27 per- 
cent of its school-age population goes 
to private school, and Illinois, where 22 
percent goes to private school, the funds 
received under this bill regardless of 
what formula is finally adopted, will all 
be spent for public schools only. 

The Cooper-Javits formula would in- 
crease the per child allotment by count- 
ing only public school children in the 
distribution. But when it comes to the 
total State allotment, the total is closer 
to what Illinois and Rhode Island and 
New York would get under the commit- 
tee formula than would appear from the 
per child figures. 

In this connection, it must also be 
remembered that under the National 
Defense Education Act it is hoped that 
some loan funds will be extended to pri- 
vate elementary and secondary schools. 
The great bulk of those funds will be 
expended in the wealthy States, because 
it so happens that that is where the 


I thank the Senator 
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privete school systems also exist. All 
the- States in the North Atlantic area 
have private school enrollments in excess 
of 15 percent of their school-age popu- 
lation. 

But only Louisiana of the Southern 
States has 15 percent of its children in 
private schools. Elsewhere in the South 
the figure is less than 5 percent. 

In the Western States, New Mexico 
has 10.1 percent in private schools and 
Montana 11.6 percent. The other West- 
ern States all have between 2.3 and 10 
percent in private schools. 

Trus, by far the greatest amount of 
private school aid will go to the wealthier 
States of the North Atlantic and Mid- 
west regions. If the Cooper-Javits for- 
mula, or any other formula, is used to 
increase the funds for the wealthy States 
at the expense of the so-called middle- 
income States, one of the major reasons 
for private school aid will disappear, be- 
cause the wealthy States will then be so 
well taken care of in the public school 
bill that their citizens will be better able 
to support private schools without Fed- 
eral help. 

While the Senator from New York 
invokes the name of Senator Taft in 
support of his distribution figures, he 
neglects to point out that the Taft for- 
mula, as I have already said, was based 
upon school-age population, and not 
on average daily attendance in public 
school. So the committee has only 
changed the Taft formula in one respect, 
while the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] and the Senator from Kentucky 
| Mr. Cooper! have changed it in another 
respect. 

One major argument made for the 
Javits-Cooper proposal is that it is fairer 
to the “poorer” States than is the S. 1021 
committee-reported bill in terms of 
equalization. 

Overnight, I have had some tables pre- 
pared showing what percentage changes 
would occur in the amounts allocated to 
the 15 “poorer” States if the Javits- 
Cooper formula were to be substituted 
for the committee formula. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
tables be printed at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed iri the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Mr. MORSE. Under the Javits- 
Cooper formula, 70 percent of the money 
would be distributed to 30 percent of the 
States. I wish to repeat that statement. 
I think this is a statistic which helps 
prove the case that we have a fairer and 
more equitable bill. Under the Javits- 
Cooper amendment, 70 percent of the 
money would be distributed to 30 per- 
cent of the States. 

Under S. 1021, 63.55 percent of the 
money would be distributed to the same 
30 percent of the States. But 28.53 per- 
cent of the money under S. 1021 would go 
to the 15 poorest States, while only 27.71 
percent of the money would go to them 
under Javits-Cooper. Yet under Javits- 
Cooper 42.62 percent of the money 
would go to the 15 richest States, while 
under S. 1021 only 35.02 percent of the 
money would go to the richest States. 

Therefore, despite the amounts ap- 
propriated, the 15 poorest States would 
do better under S. 1021 than they would 
do under Javits-Cooper. Conversely 
the 15 richest States would do less well 
under S. 1021 than under Javits-Cooper 
and the in-between States would do far 
better under S. 1021. 

I wish to close my argument by say- 
ing I raise my voice in defense of what 
I think are the equitable rights of those 
inbetween States which constitute a 
majority. Most respectfully I say that 
I believe those States also, without cast- 
ing any reflection on any State, are doing 
a better job in the country in compari- 
son with the richest States and the 
poorest States. They make contribu- 
tions in relation to their State income 
in excess of what is being made on the 
basis of a comparison with some other 
States. 

We all know that it is unfair to ask 
the poorer States to make heavy con- 
tributions beyond their ability to pay. 
But it is also true that we have the right 
when, as a Federal Government, we offer 
Federal assistance to the poorer States 
to say, “Yes, but you do owe an obliga- 
tion to do for your children what you 
can do on the basis of your ability to 
pay.” 

Such is not being done in some of the 
poorer States. Under the formula we 
present and in our bill we try to provide 
a formula of equalization. We endeavor 
to stimulate and inspire States to do 
more. We carry out what we believe is 
the clear duty we owe to all States in 
this country, and particularly to the so- 
called middle income group of States, 
which, I respectfully say, we think are 
not dealt with as fairly under the 
Cooper-Javits formula. 

I close by saying that after we went 
over and over the matter, and after we 
had discussed it up and down and 
through and through with administra- 
tion representatives of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, we 
decided on our side of the table unani- 
mously to adopt this formula. 

I make one more point, and I am 
through. There has been some talk in 
the debate—and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLuanp] knows I am go- 
ing to say this, and we have joked about 
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it—during the colloquy which occurred 
between the Senator from Florida and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], 
about the committee decision on extend- 
ing in the bill unimpaired Public Law 
874 and Public Law 815. During the col- 
loquy the term was used that the chair- 
man of the subcommittee supported the 
proposal as a sweetener to this bill. 

Well, I enjoy a good joke on myself, 
but I want the Recorp to show that I 
deny the motivation. I wish to make 
perfectly clear that we did not revise the 
original administration proposal in re- 
gard to Public Law 874 and Public Law 
815 either as a flycatcher for votes, or 
even as a little sugar held out for votes. 

I will tell the Senate what we did. I 
see in the Chamber the Senator from 
California [Mr. ENGLE], one of the Sen- 
ators who filed a complaint about cut- 
backs in Public Law 874 and Public Law 
815. We had many Senators who came 
before the subcommittee in person as 
well as many who filed statements which 
pointed out the gross injustice to the 
educational systems of their States 
which would result from the original pro- 
posal of the administration to cut back 
very seriously on these funds for schools 
in the federally impacted areas. What 
did we do? What we did is far different 
from offering a political sweetener. We 
went into the facts. We took page after 
page of testimony. We talked to leaders 
of the administration. When the evi- 
dence was in we simply said, ““We do not 
think that this abrupt termination is 
fair on the basis of the evidence before 
us. We are going to give the Depart- 
ment 18 months. We will ask you to 
undertake another study for 18 months, 
and at the end of that time you will sub- 
mit to us your proposals for any further 
changes in Public Law 874 and Public 
Law 815 which you can substantiate by 
evidence.” 

I say most respectfully, that in my 
judgment this was not a proposal of the 
administration which had sufficient evi- 
dence to support it. So we said, “We will 
take a report from you in 18 months. 
We will continue the program for 3 years. 
We have dovetailed it with the total 
length of the full program under title I.” 

I would ask Senators to keep in mind 
that the total length of all three pro- 
grams is 3 years. At the end of 3 years, 
Congress will again have to consider the 
subject and to decide whether it wishes 
to continue it, in what ways it wishes 
to modify it, or whether the Federal aid 
program should be dropped. 

I will tell the Senate what my pre- 
diction is. If we put this program on 
the statute books and it is put to work, 
we will find that it will result in such 
great dividends to this country in the 
conservation of the most precious re- 
serves we have—namely, the potential 
intellectual power of the young men and 
women and the boys and girls of this 
country—that we will not wish to dis- 
continue it. Instead, we will take an- 
other look at it to see what can be done 
in 3 years from now to make it an even 
better piece of legislation. 


One last word, Mr. President. It has 
been said in the course of the debate that 
the Cooper-Javits amendment will cost 
less money. I say most respectfully that 
this argument. does not commend itself 
to me. Does that mean that I am a 
wastrel? Of course not. When we 
spend $850 million as proposed by the 
Morse bill, we spend far too little. I 
know the practical legislative situation 
which confronts us in the Senate. I 
know that the important thing is to get 
the principle of general aid to edu- 
cation upon the statute books of the 
country. 

When in committee, we came to the 
point of deciding what the author- 
ized amount should be, we proposed 
$850 million. Why? Because when we 
apply the formula to $850 million, we 
have a sum of money which we can dis- 
tribute most equitably under the equal- 
ization program. 

Last year the majority of us—and the 
Senator from Massachusetts who is now 
the President of the United States sat 
with us and voted for it too—voted not 
to provide $850 million, but $916 million. 
That was the bill last year. So when 
I am asking for a vote for this bill, for 
$850 million, I believe I am asking for a 
minimum program. We ought to keep 
this bill intact. Therefore, I urge my 
colleagues in the Senate to give to the 
majority of the committee the support 
it deserves by adopting the committee 
bill, and defeating the Cooper-Javits 
amendment. I urge my colleagues to 
adopt the bill in its present form without 
any serious modification. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
first wish to say to the Senator from 
Oregon that the inclusion of Public Law 
874 and Public Law 815 in the bill is 
surely a commendable act. The docu- 
mentation which had been presented by 
the administration for doing away with 
this program or sharply reducing it was 
not full and complete. There would 
have been gross injustices to the educa- 
tional systems of some 16 or 18 States 
had the committee followed that pro- 
cedure, and if it had not included within 
the bill Public Law 874 and Public Law 
815. 

Secondly, I'note that under the com- 
mittee bill 38 of the 50 States will do 
better in terms of the total allotments 
for fiscal years 1962, 1963, and 1964, the 
3-year period covered by the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to inter- 
rupt the Senator at this point to have 
the table to which he has referred in- 
serted at this point. This is a table 
entitled ‘Comparison of Estimated Allot- 
ments to States Under S. 1021 and Under 
the Javits-Cooper Amendment, Totals 
for Fiscal Years 1962, 1963, and 1964.” I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
companion table entitled “Comparison 
of Estimated Allotments to States Under 
S. 1201 and Under the Javits-Cooper 
Amendment.” 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp. 
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amendment—totals for fiscal 
1963, and 1964 
| $8, 1021 
ad 
Estima 
State allot- 
ments, total 
for 
years 1962, 
1963, an 
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Alabama......------------ $72, 015, 468 
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Arisona......--.---------- 22, 215, 420 
Arkansas._..-..----------- 38, 602, 404 
California. ........-.------ 138, 601, 071 
Colorado.....------------- 26, 689, 074 
Connecticut.......-.-.---- 15, 646, 620 
Delaware. ......----.----- 3, 718, 503 
tenet = on 
Hawaii... -..------------- 11, 217, 987 
Idaho. ....---------------- 13, 225, 866 
TEER narabqncedsanees4e— 94, 550, 601 
Indiansa...--..-..---------- 68, 343, 765 
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Kansas.------------------- 33, 334, 245 
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North Dakota__-...-- 3, 606, 722 
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Oklahoma............--.-- 3%, = 234 
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Pte scmpeephaeapenes 174, 191, 499 
Utah........-..-.--------- 18, 963, 369 
Seca cee 
Washington-...-.......... 38, 929, 122 
West Virginia...._......._ 38, 740, 806 
Weep Ses 
District of Columbia.____- 4, 696, 764 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
good deal of work has gone into the bill 
on the part of many Senators. How- 
ever, I believe that at this stage, after 
weeks of hearings and, I may add, years 
of work by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, we would be ill advised 
to reject the formula which represents 
the most equitable formula which the 
combined judgment of the committee 
thought was obtainable. There is no 
doubt that any formula has its weak- 
nesses. I sat in on one or two confer- 
ences with the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Montana when the formula 
was discussed. It seems to me that the 
arguments pro and con were stated at 
that time relating to the Morse formula 
on the one hand, or the committee for- 
mula, and the Javits-Cooper formula on 
the other hand, and it is my judgment 
that the formula which provides a total 
gross amount, which gives the poorer 
States larger amounts, as the Morse 
formula does, and a total amount for 38 
of the 50 States which is more generous, 
as the committee bill does, and a formula 
that provides less for the wealthier 
States, as the committee or Morse for- 
mula does, is a justifiable formula. 

We can find weaknesses in it. There 
is no doubt that there are some weak- 
nesses in it. There are some weaknesses 
in the other formula, too. If we take a 
look at any bill we can find plenty of 
weaknesses in it. 

I come from a State that has made a 
tremendous effort to support its schools. 
I come from a State where we have taxed 
our people with property taxes, excise 
taxes, income taxes, severance taxes for 
education. We have gone a long way. 
Yet we have, in the northeastern part of 
the State of Minnesota, grave economic 
conditions in the iron mine area. The 
bill which the Senator from Oregon is 
sponsoring will help keep our young 
people in schools in northeastern Min- 
nesota. Our State laws already provide 
for equalization. The bill will help the 
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people of the State that I am proud to 
represent in the Senate. I do not want 
to justify a bill on the basis of what it 
does for any one State. I never have. I 
have voted for legislation which at times 
took much more from my State than it 
gave. I simply say that when a formula 
which does better by 38 out of 50 States 
and gives a more equitable distribution 
of the fund to the poorer States, and 
provides at least some recognition to the 
efforts that some of us have made in what 
we call the middle States, that that kind 
of formula deserves support. 

I hope the majority of the Senate will 
see fit to support the efforts of the com- 
mittee, after the committee has worked 
tirelessly, anxiously, and, I may say, ob- 
jectively on the formula for weeks. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for his comments. He 
has been a great help to the committee. 
The Recorp should show that when the 
committee held its meetings on the for- 
mula, the Senator from Minnesota, the 
majority whip, and the Senator from 
Montana, the majority leader, sat with 
us and gave us their advice and counsel. 
They sat with us when we had our con- 
versations with the administration 
spokesmen. Therefore, it can be said 
that the bill comes to the Senate after 
careful consideration not only by the 
committee, but careful consideration 
with our leaders in the Senate itself— 
the majority leader, and the majority 
whip, and also a considerable number of 
the members of the policy committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. JAVITS 
asked for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a brief 
comment before he yields the floor? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield first to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Before the debate ends, 
I hope to take not more than 5 min- 
utes to sum up the position of the spon- 
sors of the Cooper-Javits amendment. 
The Senator from Oregon was very 
gracious to the Senator from Kentucky 
{Mr. Cooper] and to me. He did not 
chop up our presentation with individual 
questions. We have sought to return the 
compliment. 

However, the Senator from Oregon 
said some things which I wish to answer 
directly. If the Senator from Kentucky 
desires to speak, I am confident he will 
not take more than 5 minutes, either. 
We are both desirous of bringing the 
question of adopting the amendment to 
a vote promptly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oregon has made a devas- 
tating case in favor of the bill and 
against the Javits-Cooper amendment. 
I say that because I think the point 
which stood out over and over again in 
the Senator’s splendid presentation was 
that the Javits-Cooper proposal would 
provide justice for 15 States—justice in 
the sense of providing criteria to deal 
with amounts that relate to those cri- 
teria—but no justice for the other 35 
States. 

On the other hand, the Morse pro- 
posal—the committee proposal—applies 
the same criteria to every State. I do 
not see how anyone can answer that 
argument. If there is to be justice, it 
ought to be indivisible and should apply 
to every one of the 50 States and not 
draw a line anywhere. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper] and my 
colleague, the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javrrs], for the 
formula they have presented in their 
amendment. Their formula strikes me 
as being more equitable, less politically 
motivated, and more effective in meet- 
ing the educational needs which the 
country still faces than the committee 
formula. 

First, Mr. President, if the Nation 
does need any program for Federal aid 
to education—and many would deny 
that it does—then the principal justifi- 
cation for Federal aid is that certain 
States are too poor themselves to finance 
the needed improvements. And a case 
can certainly be made for the problems 
faced by those States, a dozen or so in 
number, with a personal income per 
child of school age under $5,000. We 
New Yorkers have a personal income per 
school child of over $12,000 and we New 
Yorkers are having a hard enough time 
maintaining the educational level which 
we want. We can therefore understand 
the real difficulties of States which have 
less than half this much as a base on 
which to support the educational needs 
of their schoolchildren. 

Moreover, there is no doubt that some 
of these poorer States make a very con- 
siderable effort in the field of education, 
more of an effort even than New York. 
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Utah for instance, spends 5.6 percent of 
its personal income on education; Louisi- 
ana spends 41 percent; Mississippi 
spends 3.7 percent; New York spends 3.5 
percent as of 1959-60 figures, and stands, 
I am sorry to say, 29th in the Nation in 
the percentage of total personal income 
spent on education. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I am 
not opposed to Federal aid to education 
on principle. For these reasons also I 
am in favor of the Javits-Cooper amend- 
ment which would do several things that 
the bill as it now stands does not do. It 
would provide a steeper equalization 
formula, so that the States which really 
need help will get enough help to make 
a difference. Without such a provision 
there is no point in Federal aid for edu- 
cation at all. 

The Javits-Cooper bill would also pro- 
vide a minimum of $20 per pupil in pub- 
lic schools in every State. This is very 
important, because the States with the 
largest number of students face the big- 
gest expenses and the greatest need for 
the expansion of existing facilities. 
Property and labor on the whole is more 
expensive in these States, like New York 
and California. Without a $20 mini- 
mum per child, those States with the 
largest number of students and with the 
fastest rate of increase in students, will 
be shortchanged. That means a sub- 
stantial number of the children through- 
out the country would be shortchanged. 

Also, Mr. President, the Javits-Cooper 
bill sets a definite, progressive, and over- 
all goal for each State to meet in its edu- 
cational efforts. It sets $350 per pupil 
for fiscal year 1962, $375 for fiscal year 
1963, and $400 for fiscal year 1964. The 
Federal share of this sum is determined 
by a formula relating these figures to the 
total personal income for the State. For 
those States already meeting the mini- 
mum, $20 per public school child is. al- 
lowed. ‘This is an equitable formula, 
with a clear aim comprehensible to all, 
of lifting the standards in poor States 
to a new minimum, and of assisting the 
more prosperous and more populous 
States to meet their heavy demands. 

Mr. President, it has been rumored— 
and I recognize that the distinguished 
chairman of the subcomniittee which 
handled the bill has disavowed this— 
but certainly the rumor is rife that the 
allotment formula of S. 1021 was doc- 
tored up and altered or “sweetened”— 
although I understand the Senator from 
Oregon does not like the use of the 
word “sweetened’—from the formula 
recommended originally by the admin- 
istration, it is said that this was done 
primarily in order to provide more bene- 
fits to those States with Democratic 
members on the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. I cannot speak with 
knowledge, because I was not in on that. 
Certain other Senators were not either. 
Whether the statement is true, I could 
not say. I do not want to impugn the 
motives of any of my colleagues. 

Nevertheless, here is the fact. It may 
be a mere coincidence. The fact is that 
nearly one-third of the difference be- 
tween the administration formula for a 
total of $666 million for 1962 and the 
committee’s formula for a total of $850 
million for 1962 will go to States with 
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Democratic members on the committee. 
At the same time, 8 of the 10 lowest 
income States would receive a smaller 
percentage share of aid under the com- 
mittee bill than they would receive un- 
der the President’s plan. I do not feel, 
therefore, that the formula arrived at 
by the committee is sufficient to meet 
the educational problems of the Nation. 

Finally, Mr. President, the committee 
bill does a very real injustice in count- 
ing, for allotment purposes—and this has 
been referred to by the. distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHe]—the 
pupils in private schools; yet, in fact, de- 
priving them of any aid. 

Thus those who undertake additional 
sacrifices to send their children to pri- 
vate schools find their efforts recognized 
in the committee bill only by additional 
Federal aid to public school children. 
This is a clear slap in the face. If they 
are not to share in this aid, they should 
not be counted in for the benefit of some- 
one else. 

The allotment formula in the Cooper- 
Javits proposal is much more realistic. 
It is a much more effective formula for 
Federal aid to education. It was not 
determined by political considerations, 
but by educational needs. For that 
reason, I feel that it deserves our sup- 
port. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I had 
hoped to conclude the debate promptly 
on this issue, but a number of questions 
were raised by the floor manager for the 
bill [Mr. Morse] which I think require 
answering. 

First, it has been said that the com- 
mittee formula was very carefully 
worked out over a period of time that 
the committee slaved over it, as over a 
hot stove. Nothing could be further 
from the fact. 

The fact is that. on the very last day, 
after the bill had been brought by the 
Subcommittee on Education before the 
full committee, it still contained the ad- 
ministration formula, including a basic 
$15 payment for a number of States. 

After that had been done, on the last 
day of committee consideration of the 
bill, after many caucuses, in which Re- 
publican members did not participate— 
and I do not complain; that is perfectly 
all right, I am only to set 
the framework of the stage on which 
this happened—this new formula was 
brought in. 

It was brought in one morning and 
voted into the bill. And that was that. 

The Cooper-Javits formula has been 
developed over a long period of time. 
If anything, the arguments made with 
respect to the committee formula are 
more applicable to our formula. 

I raised this question in the subcom- 
mittee. Our formula has been docu- 
mented, analyzed, and reanalyzed dozens 
of times. It was debated for hours, 
whereas the formula before us was not 
subjected to such deliberation. 

Whether or not the administration 
participated in the decision to change 
their formula I do not know. I am sure 
it did, or the Senator from Oregon would 
not say so. I am sure that it does rep- 
resent the administraticn view. If so, 
it is certainly a last-minute view; 
whereas our formula was considered, 
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developed, worked upon, tried out, and 
debated many times. So I think, if any- 
thing, the argument is more strongly in 
favor of our formula than the formula 
in the bill, if we are to adopt the stand- 
ard of deliberation. 

I point out that on the last day this 
formula was completely revised, brought 
in, and voted into the bill almost as 
quickly as I say it. 

Second, we have a very new situation 
with respect to the school bill, which 
bears very strongly on the advisability 
of including all school-age children, 
whether or not they attend parochial or 
private schools. As a practical matter, 
we all know that the issue of parochial 
and private school children has really 
boiled up. It is a major issue in the 
country. It is a major issue before the 
Congress. Therefore, whatever Senator 
Taft may have felt free to do on other 
occasions, or whether the Senate may 
have felt free to do on other occasions 
before this issue was a keen and burning 
issue, that is hardly the situation today. 
Because today, whatever we do with re- 
spect to the inclusion of all school-age 
children, immediately, in terms of the 
country, there arises the question of an 
intendment. That is what the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] and I were 
arguing. We say that we should rebut 
the intendment that we are trying to 
Go anything about private and parochial 
school children, because I feel a great 
obligation to do something in a separate 
bill, as soon as action is completed upon 
the pending bill. 

Others may have constitutional objec- 
tions. ‘The President himself said he 
was placing this measure before us only 
for public school children because there 
is a constitutional prohibition against 
the use of elementary or secondary 
school funds for constructing church 
schools or paying church school teach- 
ers’ salaries. The brief of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
maintained that very point. It was up 
to my colleague {[Mr. Keatinc], rather 
than anyone in the administration, to 
reply to that argument. It seems to me 
that there is an effort to draw away 
from the very important constitutional 
law position which has already been 
taken. In his message the President 
said: 

In accordance with the clear prohibition 
of the Constitution, no elementary or sec- 
ondary school funds are allocated for con- 
structing church schools or paying church 
school teachers’ salaries, and thus non-pub- 
lie-school children are rightfully not counted 
in determining the funds each State will 
receive for its public schools. 


Whose formula is improvised—the 
formula now in the bill, or the formula 
of the junior Senator from New York 
and myself? I respectfully submit that 
it is the formula now brought into the 
bill. 

So the intendment which could be 
drawn from what we do if we vote for 
that formula is that we are intending to 
exclude certain children from any other 
consideration, or that they are im- 
ported into the bill because something 
is going to be done about them. 

This proposal defies the terms of the 
bill. We are authorizing payment on 
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the basis of children who would receive 
no benefit under the bill. The bill is 
clear and explicit. It gives benefits only 
to public school children; yet when it 
comes to paying the States money, it is 
counted on the basis of more children 
than that. Why? 

The only reason is to provide more 
money. A moment ago the majority 
whip, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], said that 38 States would 
receive more the first year. Certainly 
38 States would receive more the first 
year. Does that make the formula right? 
I could write a bill which would give 50 
States more in the first year. Would 
that make it right? Is that the way we 
are going to legislate? Is there any 
reason why 38 States should get more 
the first year? Is there any reason why 
the money of the United States should 
pay for it? I have not heard any reason 
given, except that it is more convenient 
to do it, and that it would command 
greater support. 

The Senator from Kentucky and I con- 
clude on this note: The only purposes 
for which those of us who are devoted 
to the idea of a Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill can justify such a bill is to 
bring up the level of the very low- 
income States, which cannot, no matter 
how hard they try, give to their children 
an adequate education. We say that 
that must be done in the national 
interest. 

I am from New York, as is my col- 
league (Mr. Keatinc]. We pay about 
19 percent of all the Federal taxes. The 
ideal bill would be a bill confined to the 
12, 13, or 14 States which really need 
Federal help, but that cannot be done. 
But, somehow or other, that cannot be 
done. We know from experience, from 
the debate, from the discussion, that we 
just cannot do it that way. So we have 
proposed the next best thing, which is 
to make a flat grant to all of those States 
that really, on this kind of standard, 
may not need it. There may be reasons 
why they cannot raise money, because 
of taxation problems or sources of taxa- 
tion. There may be districts in those 
particular States which need help. 
There may be many reasons. But, 
fundamentally, if we were writing a bill 
solely on the basis of pure need, we would 
write it for States which have an income 
that is under par. 

So the next best thing to do is give a 
flat grant to those who are not in ex- 
tremis in terms of Federal aid. ‘The 
Senator from Kentucky and I do it by 
our proposal, but the majority bill wants 
to go further than that and add—and 
there is no gilding this lily—$326 mil- 
lion to that amount. 

When it gets down to cases, it is that 
which is unjustified, and we present the 
Senate an alternative means by which 
that money can be saved—and I would 
not be a liberal if I did not try to save 
the money—and yet let justice be done. 

Finally, a good deal has been said 
about the idea of the foundation basis, 
the idea of establishing the optimum 
basis to which States can direct their 
efforts. I point out that in most of 
the States that is precisely what the 
States do internally. The States, in ad- 
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ministering the program, will have 
foundation money. 

It seems to me the greatest validator 
of a plan is experience. On the basis 
of experience, the foundation plan makes 
more sense than does the plan proposed 
by the committee, which, I repeat, is an 
ad hoc one, one brought in at the last 
moment and voted, and one which has 
not had the experience, the considera- 
tion, and the backing of the plan which 
has been presented by the Senator from 
Kentucky and myself. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. KEATING. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from New York has 
made a devastating argument in favor 
of his amendment. 

I may ask the Senator this question. 
How much time was devoted to the argu- 
ment on the change in the formula from 
the original administration bill to the 
new formula that is in the bill now? 

Mr. JAVITS. Subject to correction 
by another member of the committee, 
my recollection is that, at the very most, 
we took one session, that is, one meeting, 
of the committee, which may have been 
one hour and a half or so. We may have 
taken something of another session as 
well. But, at the very most, giving it 
the benefit of every doubt, there were 
two committee sessions, at which time 
also was considered the substitute of 
Senator Cooper’s and mine, which was 
voted down. 

Mr. KEATING. How much time was 
devoted to the consideration of the Sen- 
ator’s substitute? 

Mr. JAVITS. We talked about it in 
the subcommittee and committee for at 
least twice that amount of time, and 
probably three times that amount of 
time. 

Mr. KEATING. As well as before? 

Mr. JAVITS. As well as before, when- 
ever the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CoorEer] has been sponsoring this idea. 

Mr. KEATING. Was the proposal 
which is in the committee bill now dis- 
cussed in the last session or was the pro- 
posal the one in the original bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. No; the way in which it 
worked out was that overnight our col- 
leagues on the majority side came back 
with the new formula. They were all set 
up. They apparently knew precisely how 
many votes they had, and they impa- 
tiently listened to Senators like myself, 
and then voted. I think the country is 
very familiar with the climate that I 
describe. That is exactly what hap- 
pened on the new alternative formula. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. First, I want to com- 
pliment the Senator from New York and 
the Senator from Kentucky for offering 
the amendment, for which I expect to 
vote. 

Because I am not supporting the bill 
at all, I think it is important for me to 
state for the Recorp why I shall vote for 
the amendment without any intention 
to vote for the bill, in whatever form it 
may come out, for reasons which I shall 
not discuss now and for some reasons 
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which do not relate to this particular 
formula. 

Whatever we may think now, when we 
are voting here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, I think there is a bitter issue in the 
country on the question of the exclusion 
of a large number of children who hap- 
pen to go to either church or private 
schools from benefits to come from 
money which they, their families, and 
their businesses contribute. I think that 
is going to be a necessary bitterness if 
we hew to the law, and act as the Con- 
stitution requires, so long as we deal only 
with grants to schools. But I think we 
compound that bitterness exceedingly if 
we do what is proposed in the commit- 
tee bill, and count children who go to the 
religious and private schools for the pur- 
pose of determining how much each 
State gets, in other words, apportioning 
to each State a sum for the particular 
children who go to those religious or 
private schools, but, by the express terms 
of the bill, requiring that that money 
so apportioned to the States be distrib- 
uted entirely among the other children 
in the States—those children who go to 
public schools—and that it be withheld 
from children who go to religious or pri- 
vate schools. 

I think those who are talking about a 
later program which will do something 
for those children who go to religious 
and private schools are suggesting that 
we count those who go to religious and 
private schools twice. I do not think we 
are going to do that. I think if we vote 
for the committee bill, it is notice to the 
world that we do not propose to do any- 
thing for those who go to the other kind 
of schools. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that for 
some millions of children, and their 
families, who send their children to re- 
ligious and private schools for reasons 
which are sufficient to the families and 
the children, who pay larger sums of 
money in order that their children may 
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get an education, because they want 
them to go to that type of school, it will 
be an aggravating cause of bitterness to 
have them feel that their children are 
counted for the purpose of giving money 
to the States, with full knowledge of the 
fact that that is only going to add to the 
allocation of money to the other children 
who go to the public schools. In other 
words, they are entitled to a share—that 
is, those who go to religious and private 
schools—for one purpose, but when it 
comes to the actual division of the mon- 
eys, they are not entitled to a share. 

I cannot think of anything by which 
one could more aggravate these problems 
than by adopting that kind of double 
standard, under which large numbers of 
children shall be counted for the purpose 
of making allocation of Federal moneys 
and left out in the cold when it comes to 
participation. 

I do not think the latter can be in- 
cluded in any grants from Federal funds, 
because I have very definite views that, 
under the Constitution, such cannot be 
permitted; but if they cannot be in- 
cluded in a grant, why, under the dome 
of heaven, should it be fair to include 
them for the purpose of allocation of 
grants to their States, with full knowl- 
edge all the while that the money is 
going, not to them but to other children? 

Mr. BUSH. It is not right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In my estimation, 
that is not right. I appreciate the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Connect- 
icut. It cannot be supported on moral 
or any other basis. It is for those rea- 
sons that I shall vote for the amend- 
ment, and not for the reason that the 
proposed Federal aid to education is sup- 
portable, under the views I have on this 
matter. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have the floor. I 
yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to call to 
the attention of the Senator from Florida 
that I have an amendment which I shall 
offer next week that will correct the mis- 
take which the Senator has pointed 
out—namely, the elimination of private 
schools from the bill. My amendment 
will put them in. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I may be per- 
mitted to speak again? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona did not get 
all my statement. I do not think, con- 
stitutionally, they can be included if this 
program is to be on a grant basis, and 
it is because of that fact, and other rea- 
sons, that I am not supporting the bill. 
I feel very strongly against the proposal 
for Federal aid to schools largely on ac- 
count of that point of view. I cannot 
support voting for a heavy school grant 
which necessarily leaves out a large num- 
ber of children and at the same time 
counts them for the purpose of deter- 
mining how much money their State 
will get. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. I 
shall vote for the amendment, but I think 
the Senator knows that I cannot vote for 
the bill in any case. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, it is well known that I 
shall support the bill, in which I thor- 
oughly believe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp as a 
part of my argument three charts and 
an excerpt from a document entitled 
“Public School Financial Programs of 
the United States, 1957-58 Issue,” by the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, backing up my statement 
about the foundation programs in many 
of the States. 

There being no objection, the charts 
and excerpt were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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20. 00 19.09 24. 64 || Mississippi................. 
20. 00 22. 16 30.19 
20. 00 20. 41 27.04 Cost (millions) .........-. 
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18. 1021 amounts per school-age child converted to amounts per public school 


child in average daily attendance, for 


com ‘ 
States ranked by personal income per public schoo] child. 


between (a) 4 
$350 ist year, 


Cooper-Javits minimum foundation formula: Federal share is % the difference 
of State personal income f 
'5 2d year, $400 3d year; or $20 per child, w: 
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per child and 
ver is larger. 
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Cooper-Javits amendment to S. 1021-——Estimated State allotmenis 


May 19 


{3 years; $20 per child guaranteed every State; equalization up to about 2:1 (1st year) and 3:1 (4th year) in neediest States (reaching 15 States below 75 percent of national average 




















income in 3d year)} 
ist year 2d year 3d year | | Ist year | 2d year 3d year 
$48, 905, 680 | $48, 905, 680 $48, 905, 680 {| Arizona $4, 584, 880 $4, 584, 880 $4, 584, 880 
1, 457, 840 1, 457, 840 1, 457, 840 || Kansas___ 8, 558, 780 8, 558, 780 &, 558, 780 
29, 449, 960 29, 449, 960 29, 449, 960 || Texas... 36, 736, 260 36, 736, 260 36, 736, 260 
18, 423, 860 18, 423, 860 18, 423, 860 || Maine. . 3, 574, 420 3, 574, 420 3, 574, 420 
8, 380, 860 8, 380, 860 8, 380, 860. |} Virginia BI ad Gn 14, 945, 960 14, 945, 960 14, 045, 060 
2, 292, 200 2, 292, 200 ee ar PEI i oat — Sie pe  -a -- ob eek ee 2, 646, 880 2, 646, 880 2, 646, 880 
15, 569, 280 15, 569, 280 15, 560, 280 |] Oklahoma--_....-...-.-.-.-...._-- Aro 9, 270, 180 9, 270, 180 9, 270, 180 
721, 140 721, 140 721, 140 |} North Dakota. -__- Msddwt ocwebe sade 2, 421, 860 2, 421, 860 2, 932, 400 
34, 964, 360 34, 964, 360 34, 964, 360 |} Louisiana ..................-.....- soit 12, 618, 160 12, 618, 160 17, 521, 066 
13, 614, 620 13, 614, 620 13, 614, 620 || South Dakota--_.....................-__. 2, 731, 940 2, 731, 940 3, 799, 600 
10, 493, 760 10, 493, 760 10, 493, 760 |} Kentucky __.-..................- 11, 088, 280 11, 141, 750 15, 761, 866 
33, 719, 520 33, 719, 520 a OD BR eae ee er eee 2, 943, 800 3, 345, 416 4, 572, 000 
1, 122, 660 1, 122, 660 i eae 4, 041, 580 4, 659, 874 6, 343, 866 
12, 932, 920 12, 932, 920 32 See, SEP Ty Went Virgitis. 2222-2 heel &, 328, 400 11, 625, 834 15, 096, 000 
63, 279, 320 63, 279, 320 63, 279, 320 Jeorgia__..... weihike nkitdades- ag Shsbsen 15, 786, 060 22, 289, 542 28, 867, 066 
1, 889, 720 1, 889, 720 I i 4, 533, 984 6, 318, 792 8, 103, 600 
29, 679, 420 29, 679, 420 29, 679, 420 || Tennessee Sih Shade ae ndecaeds Se 16, 126, 150 22, 120, 874 28, 115, 600 
16, 719, 420 16, 719, 420 3G, 0G, Soe t) Rina Si cli I se 21, 733, 450 27, 473, 458 33, 213, 466 
6, 608, 020 6, 608, 020 6, 608,020 || North Carolina._..._.............-..--.. 31, 606, 266 40, 012, 666 48, 329, 066 
11, 278, 460 11, 278, 460 a eee ee to cuve cen 13, 272, 366 16, 309, 916 19, 347, 466 
12, 118, 660 12, 118, 660 12, 118, 660 || South Carolina___....._.___- nd Mhéve 22, 629, 300 27, 067, 584 31, 505, 866 
5,171, 740 5,171, 740 5, 171, 740 |} Mississippi. ii c.sis.-) 2. 4- ~~ se gies. 22, 177, 7 25, 965, 666 29, 753, 600 
1, 285, 200 1, 285, 200 1, 285, 200 | | -—__—————__|—- — 
6, 757, 240 6, 757, 240 6, 757, 240 $20 per child, United States.__...__| 640,354,520 | 640, 354, 520 640, 354, 520 
1, 205, 220 1, 205, 220 1, 295, 220 || Equalization_._._...............__._. 52, 729, 930 96, 803, 932 153, 863, 152 
10, 508, 740 10, 598, 740 10, 598, 740 | 
2, 656, 000 2, 656, 000 2, 656, 000 Petes A Seneca 693, 084, 450 787, 158, 452 794, 217, 672 
17, 217, 740 17, 217, 740 17, 217, 740 








mum foundation is product of number of pupils in ADA in public elementary and 


States ranked by income pee public school child. States below the line receive 
equalization ts (more $20 per pupil)... District of Columbia included in secondary schools times $350 Ist year, $375 2d year, $400 3d year. Pupils for 1950-60 
totals, at each year. school year. State personal income, 3-year average 1957-59. Increase in school 
Allotments ee % the amount by which minimum foundation exceeds enrollment not projected. 
4-percent of State , or $20 per public school child, whichever is larger. Mini- 


Strate Comparison oF Income, Pusiic-Scnoo.t Purits, anp CurRENT EXPENDITURES 


Supporting data for Cooper-J avits amendment providing a minimum foundation for public schools 


| 


Public- |Current 
Annual school jexpend- — Income | current 


Public. {Current | Present 
Annual school fexpend-| Publie- {Income}! current 































personal current school per | expend- personal current | itares expend- 

income expendi- | as per- pupils pupil | itares income expendi- | as per- pupils pupil | itures 

tures cent of per |! tures cent of per 

income pupil | income pupil 

echnical anal <ncctnancsntliedhintbiatiin al etait sonnaitecnaida y noumieg percepts vation iki mitted rtbmluipiie holes S mnieeeae, 
Thousands Thousands | Thousands Thousands 

$1, 146, 125 $2.7 $2, 445 |$17, 510 $585 || Montana. ---_-.-_--- $1, 313, 000 $47, 547 $3.6 $133 | $9, 887 $427 
28, 842 23 73 | 17, 272 460 8, 468, 000 227, 837 2.7 861 | 9,836 310 
544, 950 2.2 1, 472 | 16, 730 457 2, 200, 000 80, 709 3.7 229 | 9, 607 300 
New Jersey 373, 271 2.5 921 | 15, 949 512 4, 097, 000 131, 650 3.2 9, 574 384 
Connecticut ..-.....-.. 6, 625, 000 151, 356 2.3 419 | 15,810 420 17, 242, 000 535, 798 3.1 1,837 | 9,387 330 
Rhode Island.......- 1, 752, 000 40, 540 23 115 | 15, 287 417 1, 648, 000 42, 516 2.6 179 | 9,221 326 
Massachusetts. - - - -- 11, 801, 000 269, 750 2.3 778 | 15,159 413 6, 701, 000 172, 638 2.6 747 | 8,967 275 
Abeska.......4.5.<3.-- 540, 000 16, 441 30 36 | 14,976 585 1, 182, 000 33, 083 2.8 132 | .8, 981 378 
Pennsylvania...... _-| 23, 949, 000 620, 191 2.6 1,748 | 13, 699 421 3, 941, 000 129, 987 3.3 464 | 8,503 320 
Missouri............. 8, 734, 000 207, 199 2.4 681 | 12,830 355 901, 000 38, 3.9 121 | 8,184 345 
Maryland...........- 6, 717, 000 166, 143 2.5 525 | 12,802 415 4, 995, 000 202, 624 4.1 631 | 7,917 370 
(tat ett uel Re 21, 137, 000 525, 090 2.5 1, 686 | 12, 537 388 1, 081, 000 42, 741 4.0 137 7,914 350 
aa 694, 000 18, 770 2.7 56 | 12, 363 435 4, 362, 000 116, 216 2.7 554 | 7,868 275 
Wisconsin. ........--| 7, 798,000 218, 873 2.8 647 | 12, 059 422 1, 129, 000 37, 280 3.3 147 | 7,670 285 
California........-..- 37, 832,000 | 1,081, 847 2.9 3, 164 | 11, 957 404 1, 545, 000 61, 592 4.0 202 | 7,646 365 
New Hampshire __... 1, 125, 000 27, 468 2.4 94 | 11,907 363 3, 032, 000 953 3.2 416 | 7,281 255 
ichigan............ 16, 999, 000 512, 657 3.0 1, 484 | 11, 455 424 5, 728, 000 190, 430 3.3 789 | 7,257 236 
9, 349, 000 264, 927 2.8 836 | 11, 183 372 1, 534, 000 56, 849 3.7 214) 7,162 340 
3, 590, 000 127, 172 3.5 330 | 10, 866 448 5, 085, 000 146, 365 2.9 719 | 7,069 228 
6, 057, 000 200, 823 3.3 564 | 10, 741 430 4, 397, 000 135, 901 3.1 689 | 6,384 217 
6, 440, 000 218, 574 3.4 606 | 10, 628 415 6, 355, 000 207,750 3.3 998 | 6,368 240 
2, 731, 000 75, 123 2.8 259 | 10, 561 320 2, 194, 000 74, 182 3.4 365 | 6,019 242 
678, 000 26, 608 3.9 64 | 10, 551 454 2, 963, 000 105, 368 3.6 533 | 5, 563 223 
3, 537, 000 106, 246 3.0 338 | 10, 469 407 2, 314, 000 77, 379 3.3 455 | 5,091 226 
656, 000 20, 631 3.1 65 | 10,130 339 _———<—<$—$ | —— —— neon 
5, 255, 000 172, 527 3.3 530 | 9,916 400 United States __|361, 896, 000 | 10,153, 803 2.8 31,916 | 11,339 390 





Source: Department of Commeree, Office of Education. Present current expendi- 
tures per pupil, NEA estimate 1960-61 school year. 





Total annual personal income, 3-year average, 1957-59. Current expenditures for 
full-time public elementary and eet schools, 1957-58 school year. Current 
t of income, col. 2/col. 1. Pu aoe 


expenditures as daily attendance 
in full-time ope elementary and secondary 959-60 school year. Income 
per pupil, 4Jeol. 1. 





IExcerrtrs From Pustic ScHOOL FINANCE 
PROGRAMS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(By Dr. Munse, specialist, School of Finance, 
Office of Education, and Dr. Hutchins, 
Chief, School of Finance, Office of Educa- 
tion) 

In almost all States there is one major 
fund which is usually designated as the 
foundation program fund. This fund indi- 
cates the policy oj the legislature with re- 
gard to the establishment of the level of 
school support. 

The foundation program represents a pro- 
gram of State support for the public schools 
which defines basic educational services that 
should be available to all the children in the 


State and provides for complete financing 
through local tax contributions and through 
funds granted from State revenues. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hope 
very much the Senate will now approve 
the amendment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to my colleague 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
I wish to tell my good friends from Ken- 
tucky and New York that I shall support 
their amendment. If we are to have a 


Federal aid to education bill passed— 
and I am against it—this is the only 
fair formula we can adopt for this type 
of bill. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York has very eloquently 
outlined the argument for his formula. 
I agree with the Senator. 

I ask unanimous consent, if my friend 
has no objection, to have printed in the 
Recorp at this point a table from the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, for 1957, the latest 
figures I can get, listing “all local tax- 





1961 


able real property in the United States— 
1956.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

All local taxable real property, 1956 





Estimated 
market 
value in Percentage 
billions of | Assessed | of assessed 
F tate dollars value in value to 
locally millions | real market 
assessed | of dollars value 
taxable (weighted) 
real prop- 
erty, 1956 
Alabama. ........ 7.1 1, 291 18,2 
Soe mire 3.8 554 14.6 
Arkansas. .......- 5.0 466 9.4 
California... ..... 85. 2 16, 212 19.0 
Colorado. ........ &.3 2, 126 25. 5 
Connecticut -__-- 10.8 5, 058 46.7 
Delaware.._...~: 2.0 928 46.2 
Dist. of Col. 3.8 1, 948 50.7 
Florida __- 19.7 5, 878 29-8 
Georgia_.........- 8.3 1, 792 2L.6 
BOR. da cmeeaven- 3.5 353 10.1 
RR, coen~ cnet 47.2 21, 600 45.7 
Indiana - ......-.- 19.4 4,114 21.2 
DRG Lss «2 acebues 4.2 &, 533 23.3 
er ce 9.6 2, 282 23.6 
Kentucky-...-.--.- 7.5 2, 295 30.7 
in cali 9.4 1, 675 17.7 
Or 2.6 927 35. 8 
Maryland....-... 10.8 5, 222 48.4 
huse 17.7 7, 823 44.2 
Michigan... ....- 32.0 10, 102 31.5 
Minnesota ____..-. 12.3 1, = 2 9 
Pay ree 4.1 6 16. 2 
a 7] aes 2. 3 
Montana..-._..-- 3.4 272 7.9 
Nebraska_...._. 7.2 2, 112 29.3 
Nevadsa..........- 1.6 358 23.3 
New Hampshire 2.3 926 40.6 
New Jersey... .-- 23.1 6, 361 27.5 
New Mexico.....- 2.7 458 16.7 
New York.....-.- 62.1 34, 662 55.8 
North Carolina 12.2 4, 037 33.1 
rth Dakota... - 2.7 403 14.8 
rea 39.3 14, 150 36.0 
Oklahoma._.-...- 7.5 1, 440 19.2 
Lic dhbacees 7.6 1, 403 18.5 
peseivanie. mm 36.8 11, 951 32.5 
Rhode pe ceed 2.6 1, 752 66.3 
th ¢ 4.2 302 7.2 
South Dakota 3.0 1, 300 43.5 
Tennessee... ...... &3 2, 221 26. 9 
L knadtn tase 52.4 7, 708 14.7 
Utah..... wihdibide S 33 483 4.7 
Vermont... ..-... 1.2 359 30,1 
VR concen e: 13.4 3, 501 26.2 
Washington. _.__- 1.4 1,884 16.6 
West Virginia... 4.5 1,341 30.0 
Wisconsin _-_-...-- 14.7 7, 064 48.0 
Wyoming. .-....-- 1.5 265 17.8 
Continental 
United 
States... .- 629.9 209, 765 30.4 


Source: U.8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1957. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I invite the at- 
tention of my colleagues to the great dis- 
crepancies which exist in the tax meth- 
ods employed by the various States. For 
example, my State has a total estimated 
market value of local taxable real prop- 
erty of $3.8 billion. That is about half 
of what one of the so-called distressed 
States has in taxable real property value, 
yet my State spends more money per 
student and in capital investments than 
the other State. 

I think it would be wise for my col- 
league to look over this table and come 
to some conclusion as to why some States 
are anxious to have the bill passed. It 
will mean these States will continue to 
enjoy benefits they should provide for 

themselves, to be furnished by other 
States. I do not believe our generosity 
should extend so far as to try to help 
States which are not trying to help them- 
selves. 

I also invite the attention of my col- 
leagues, as they consult the table, to the 
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information which the distinguished 
Senator from New York has had printed 
in the REcorp. 

I thank my friend from New York 
and my friend from Kentucky, who ear- 
lier insinuated that perhaps I never had 
any suggestions to make. I hope the 
Senator can be present when I offer my 
substitute bill, because I think he will 
find it is beautifully adapted to the needs 
of Kentucky. I hope he will be present 
when I offer other suggestions which I 
think will get the same job done without 
relieving the families or the local author- 
ities of their responsibility. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I would not wish to 
have the impression left on the Rrecorp 


-that I insinuated the Senator from 
.Arizona never made good suggestions. 


I was talking rather generally: about 
political positions in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER... We will not go 
into that. 

Mr. COOPER. I am sure the Senator 
at this moment does not wish to go into 
that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. ALLOTT obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield 
to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wonder if the 
Senator from Colorado and the Senate 
would consider the possibility of having 
a vote on the Javits-Cooper amendment, 
for a variety of reasons, with the under- 
standing that the Senator from Colorado 
will not lose his right to the floor. The 
Senate has been considering this par- 
ticular proposal since about 11:30 a.m. 
or 12 o’clock. I hope there will be no 
objection to such a unanimous-consent 
request, because I think there are good 
reasons for approving it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. I wish to say that I con- 
cur in the views of the distinguished 
Senator from Florida, and for that rea- 
son I shall support the amendment. I 
have no objection whatever to the vote, 
provided I retain my right to the floor 
after the vote on the amendment is 
taken. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


wi.o has been on his feet for a long time 
seeking recognition. It is understood, of 
course, that at the conclusion of the vote 
the Senator from Colorado will retain 
his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING 
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Mr. ELLENDER (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Arkansas {Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 


liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I i 4 


therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. JORDAN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HarTKE]. If he were present, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I therefore with- 
hold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. ENGLE... On.this vote I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr..Youne]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (after having voted in 
the affirmative). On this vote I have a 
pair with the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. If he were 
present, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. TI announce’ that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON ], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. CHAvEz)], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas L[Mr. Fo.sricHtT], the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. Gruenmnc}, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Hartxe}, the Senator 
from Virginia {Mr. Ropertson], and the 
Senator from Ohio {Mr. Youne) are ab- 
sent on Official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas {Mr. BLakiey] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BLAKLEY] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico {Mr. CHavez)] is paired with the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennetr). If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Utah would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING].is.paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska {Mr..Hrusxa]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [{Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennerr). 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. CaPEHART] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Arken] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaprHart). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Indiana would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Bennett] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senater from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GrusEnrne]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 50, as follows: 


[No. 44] 
YEAS—33 
Allott Douglas McClellan 
Beall Dworshak Miller 
Boggs Eastland Morton 
Bridges Ervin Saltonstall 
Bush Goldwater Schoeppel 
Butler Holland Scott 
Case, N.w Javits Smith, Maine 
Cooper Johnston Stennis 
Cotton Keating Thurmond 
Curtis Kuchel ey 
Dedd Lausche Williams, Del 
NAYS—50 
Bartlett Humphrey Muskie 
Bible Jackson Neuberger 
B Kefauver 
Byrd, W. Va Kerr Pell 
Cannon Long, . Prouty 
Carison Long, Hawaii Proxmire 
Case, 8. Dak Magn om aie. 
' usOR 
Church Mansfield Smathers 
Clark McCarthy Smith, Mass. 
Fong McGee Sparkman 
Gore McNamara Symington 
Hart Metcalf Talmadge 
Hayden Monroney Williams, N.J 
Hickenlooper Morse arborough 
Hickey Moss Young, N. Dak 
Hill Mundt 
NOT VOTING—17 
Aiken Chavez Hartke 
Anderson Dirksen Hruska 
Bennett Ellender Jordan 
Biakley Engle Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Pulbright Young, Ohio 
Capehart Gruening 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Javits for himself and Mr. Cooper was 
rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In effect, is the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut, the so-called Powell 
amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does it touch 
upon segregation? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
ator. 


I assume so. 
I thank the Sen- 


_ NL RESTA meet 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
11 A.M. ON MONDAY, MAY 22, 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourn un- 
til 11 o’clock on Monday morning next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me, 
without losing his right to the floor, so 
that I may call up my amendment? 
It will take me about 10 or 12 minutes 
to discuss it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
promised to yield to two or three Sena- 
tors for matters which I believe have 
particular pertinency at this time. Then 
I shall immediately yield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. However, I shall 
yield to the Senator now only for the pur- 
pose of permitting him to offer his 
amendment, not for the purpose of ex- 
plaining it at this time. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 16, 
line 13 through 17, it is to 
amend section 111(a) (1) to read as fol- 
lows: 

The Commissioner shall approve an appli- 
cation of a State which fulfills the condi- 
tions ed in section 110(a) and the 
public schools of which do not in fact prac- 
tice discrimination in their entrance re- 
quirements on the basis of race, creed, color, 
or national : Provided, That the Com- 
missioner shall not finally disapprove a 
State application except after reasonable 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
State education agency. 


On page 16, line 22, after the comma, 
insert the following: “or that any pub- 
lic school in such State is not in com- 


pliance with the requirements of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection,”. 





DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR 
GEORGE W. MALONE 
Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to yield, because of an unusual circum- 
stance, to the distinguished senior Sen- 


ator from Nevada. 
Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 


Colorado, 
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Mr. President, it is my sad duty to 
announce the death of George W. Ma- 
lone, our former colleague, who served 
with distinction for 12 eventful years as 
Senator from Nevada. 

Senator Malone had been gravely ill 
for several weeks and he was aware of 
his condition. It was typical of the man 
that he faced this last battle with the 
same indomitable courage that always 
set him apart from other men. 

“Molly” Malone, as he was affection- 
ately known by thousands of Nevadans, 
lived a full and useful life—much of it 
devoted to public service. 

His studies at the University of Ne- 
vada were interrupted by the First 
World War. He enlisted as a private in 
the field artillery in 1917 and received a 
battlefield promotion in France to lieu- 
tenant in Intelligence. At war’s end he 
returned to Reno and again enrolled at 
the university, where he excelled as an 
engineering student and gained wide 
renown for winning the Pacific coast 
amateur middleweight boxing cham- 
pionship. 

As a young man he was appointed 
State engineer of Nevada, beginning a 
career in public life which would span 
almost a quarter of a century. His vast 
knowledge of water problems, coupled 
with his ability as an engineer, made him 
an invaluable figure in the complex ne- 
gotiations which eventually led to the 
construction of Hoover Dam on the Colo- 
rado River. 

“Molly” Malone returned to his private 
engineering practice in the mid-thirties, 
and also established the Industrial West 
Foundation, a nonprofit research organi- 
zation for the Western States. At the 
outbreak of World War II he was named 
as a consultant to the Secretary of War 
and traveled to many bases in the Aleu- 
tions and Pacific as a specialist with the 
U.S. Senate Military Affairs Committee 
on Strategic and Critical Minerals and 
Materials and on Examination of Mili- 
tary Establishments. 

In 1946 he ran successfully for the U.S. 
Senate. His 12 years in this great body, 
Mr. President, were devoted to many and 
varied problems, but his underlying con- 
cern lay with what he described as the 
ineffectiveness of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act and the damage being 
done to our economy through indis- 
criminate foreign aid spending and 
cheaply made foreign imports. 

There were times when Senator 
Malone was fighting virtually a lone 
battle, but that never deterred him for an 
instant. He had a deep devotion to the 
welfare of his country, and he believed 
implicitly in the course of action he fol- 
lowed with such unwavering consistency. 

As is only natural with those of differ- 
ent political affiliation, Senator Malone 
and I would at times find ourselves in 
areas of disagreement. I believe it was 
a tribute to his sense of fairness and 
understanding, however, that we could 
disagree without being le—a 
refreshing situation which does not al- 
ways prevail in the rough and tumble 
arena of modern politics. 

“Molly” Malone always exemplified 
the same qualities which stamped him 
as an outstanding college boxer in his 
youth—plenty of heart, tenacity, the 
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ability to roll with the punch, and, most 
important, the determination to fight 
one more round. 

He might well have asked, as did the 
poet, Louis Untermeyer: 
From compromise and things half done 

Keep me with stern and stubborn pride; 
And when at last the fight is won, 

God, keep me still unsatisfied. 


Mr. President, it is with heavy heart 
that I express heartfelt condolences to 
his devoted wife, Ruth, and their daugh- 
ter, Molly, on the irreparable loss of their 
husband and father. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my deep sorrow at hearing 
the sad news of the death of former 
Senator Malone, which comes at a time 
when so many of us who served with 
him are still serving in the Senate and 
knew of his courage and strong adher- 
ence to his views. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Colorado 
yield? 

Mr.ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, at this time one cannot say 
very much. We who come from the 
western part of the United States will 
always remember George Malone as 
faithful and loyal to the West and to all 
the causes in which he believed. 

I had not heard of his serious illness 
until late yesterday. I attempted to call 
him this morning and was shocked when 
I learned of the condition which had 
set in. 

I express the deep sympathy of Mrs. 
Case and myself to his bereaved wife. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, it is 
with a sense of deep loss and sorrow that 
I rise to do honor today to the former 
Member of this body whom I replaced in 
the U.S. Senate. 

To know George W. Malone was a rich 
experience for all those who came in 
contact with him. He possessed to a 
degree not gifted upon many a rare ex- 
uberance of personality and a tenacious 
trait of character that made him devoted 
to those ideals for which he stood. 

“Molly” Malone described himself per- 
haps better than anyone could. He often 
said that he was a builder and not a 
destroyer. He prided himself upon those 
things in Nevada that he helped as an 
engineer and as a public servant to build 
for the benefit of the State. He had a 
rich life and a productive one. 

He was a product of the University of 
Nevada Engineering School. Later he 
began a practice that took him to many 
parts of the West, but dearest to his 
heart was his home in Nevada, and he 
early announced his intention to help 
build our State. 

His name is well known through the 
length and breadth of Nevada and by 
miners, industrialists, and men and 
women in all the spectrum of economic 
life. 

A man of tremendous physical energy 
and courage, Senator Malone prided 
himself on having slept upon every 
square mile of the State during his early 
days as a civil engineer. He was an 
outstanding State engineer, and served 
from 1927 to 1935. He served in the 
armed forces of the United States with 
distinction during World War I and 
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acted in a consulting capacity to a spe- 
cial Senate military committee during 
World War I. 

Oftentimes Senator Malone was the 
vocal spokesman for minority viewpoints, 
but always he expressed himself in such 
@ manner as to deserve and win the re- 
spect of the opposition. He was in all 
things a gentleman and a clean fighter. 

Mr. President, I am sure that the as- 
sociation he had with many colleagues 
who serve in the Senate today enriched 
this institution. I am sure that we all 
share the burden that is so deeply felt 
today by citizens of Nevada and partic- 
ularly by his wife and daughter who sur- 
vive Senator Malone. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleagues in expressing 
deep regret at the passing of our late 
colleague, George Malone, of Nevada. 

He was a man of great conviction. He 
was a man of outstanding courage. He 
served his State and the Nation to the 
very best of his ability. We shall miss 
him, because of the many contributions 
he made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
been deeply affected by the passing of 
George Malone. For a long time I 
counted him as an intimate friend, not 
only in the Senate, but in the early days 
when I first knew him, when he was 
such an active member of the American 
Legion, particularly at the national level. 

At a future time I shall address myself 
to a tribute, but at the moment I wish 
to express my condolences to Mrs. Ma- 
lone and the family. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of Mrs. Morse and myself, I wish 
to extend to the family of the late Sen- 
ator Malone our deepest sympathy. 

George Malone and I were close per- 
sonal friends and co-hobbyists. We both 
were horsemen together and enjoyed 
horses and riding together. We used to 
joke with each other about the fact that, 
although many times we did not vote to- 
gether in the Senate we were both 
mavericks politically. We had a great 
deal of respect for each other’s inde- 
pendence of judgment. 

It is sad news to learn of the death 
of such a good friend; and it is a sad 
loss to the country to lose one who has 
made the record of public service which 
Senator Malone made throughout his 
years of service to his State and Nation. 





RAILROAD MERGERS—A MATTER 
OF CONCERN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
few weeks ago here in the Senate I ex- 
pressed concern over the wave of rail- 
road merger proposals. There is now 
pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an application to consolidate 
into a new company the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroads. This consolida- 
tion, if approved, would adversely affect 
literally thousands of railroad employees 
in Minnesota... 

It is also reported that the Milwaukee 
road is seriously considering plans to 
merge with the Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railway which would result in the 
largest railroad in the country covering 
21,325 miles of track in 15 States, includ- 
ing Minnesota. 
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I ask consent to have printed at this 
point in my remarks a summary pre- 
pared by the ICC of the various merger 
and consolidation proposals involving 
major railroads which are currently 
pending before the Commission. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
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Competitive applications filed by the New | 


York Central and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad Cos. to acquire control of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Co. are scheduled for 
public hearings beginning June 19, 1961. 
Competitive applications for acquisition of 
control of the Western Pacific Railroad Co. 
have been filed by the Southern Pacific and 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Cos., but 
no hearing date has as yet been assigned. 
An application for authority to consolidate 
into a new company the Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroads, ahd for the new company 
to lease the properties of the Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway Co. was filed Febru- 
ary 17,1961. Applications seeking authority, 
inter alia, for merger of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad Co. into the Nor- 
folk & Western Railway Co. and for the lat- 
ter to lease the properties of the Wabash 
Railway Co. were filed March 17, 1961. It is 
not expected that hearings on the last men- 
tioned applications involving the Great 
Northern and Norfolk & Western will begin 
before late summer or early fall. A num- 
ber of hearings have been held upon the 
application for merger of the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad Co. into the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway Co., and hearings will probably be 
completed during the summer. Hearinys 
recently have been completed upon an appli- 
cation of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. to 
acquire control of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Co.; and a hearing is assigned for May 29, 
1961, on the application of the Southern 
Railway Co. to acquire control of the Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway Co. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
sentiment is mounting day by day for 
Congress to make a thorough review of 
railroad mergers and the problems aris- 
ing as a result thereof. I believe that 
such a study would be most timely and 
that it would help us to ascertain the 
facts and to evaluate the situation with 
the view in mind of considering amend- 
ments to the Interstate Commerce Act so 
as to give the ICC in merger applica- 
tion cases greater authority to protect 
the public interest. 

I am hopeful that Congress will in- 
stitute such a study at this session. I 
hope that while the Congress is review- 
ing this whole matter that the ICC will 
proceed with extreme caution and de- 
liberation in considering railroad merger 
and consolidation applications. 

I fear, Mr. President, that in all too 
many railroad mergers of late the public 
interest has been pushed into the back- 
ground and largely ignored. 

Because of the seriousness of this mat- 
ter I submit a resolution which reads as 
follows: 

RESOLUTION URGING THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION To AcT WITH EXTREME 
CAUTION AND FULL DELIBERATION ON APPLI- 
CATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF RAILROAD MERGERS 
my Orper To Arrorp Concress Timz To 
REVIEW THE PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THE 
RarILRoaD MERGER MOVEMENT 
Whereas under existing law the Interstate 

Commerce Commission does not have ade- 

quate authority to protect the public interest 

in the matter of consolidation, unification, 
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ments, shippers and industries in the re- 
spective areas; and 

Whereas members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have been actively en- 
couraging consolidations, unifications, mer- 
gers, and accuisition of control on any basis, 
however tary and without regard 
for their effect upon the long-range trans- 
portation needs of the Nation; and 

Whereas the Commission recently rejected 


without proper planning in the public in- 
terest; and 
Whereas the US. Department of Justice 


ger applications on grounds that considera- 
tion of adequate rail service to the public 
calls for consideration, not only of what rail 
service is required to serve the economy in 
the territory involved, but also, the extent 
to which competitive service should be pre- 
served and required, as well as consideration 
rail service to satisfy the needs 
postal service and the national de- 
, a8 specified by the National Trans- 

portation ae and 
Whereas the comprehensive study of our 
national transportation problems which has 
just been completed by a special study group 
Commerce Committee, while 


is 
Hi 
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namic, expanding economy: 
Resolved by the Senate of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 


That, in order to afford Congress time to re- 
view the problems arising from the present 
railroad merger movement and to consider 
amendment of the Interstate Commerce Act 


plications for railroad mergers, is urged to 
act with extreme caution and full delibera- 
tion and to refrain from granting approvals 
unless it is fully convinced that such mergers 
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would definitely be in the interest of better 
service to the public, would safeguard the 
needs of the national defense and the postal 
service, and would conform to the long-range 
transportation needs of our country. 


Mr. President, the resolution does not 
seek to tie the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It does not 
state that railroad mergers are neces- 
sarily contrary to the public interest. 
All of us recognize that consolidations 
and mergers May very well promote a 
healthier economy and be in the Nation’s 
interest. 

The intent of my resolution is to 
indicate the Senate’s concern over the 
growing merger wave in the railroad 
industry and to express the hope that 
while Congress looks into this subject 
that the ICC will weigh with extreme 
caution pending applications bearing in 
mind that the interest of the American 
people must have top priority. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota allow me to become a cosponsor of 
the resolution? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am pleased to 
have the senior Senator from Montana 
do so. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I also 
wish to become a cosponsor of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am honored to 
have the junior Senator from Montana 
become a cosponsor of the resolution. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am in thorough 
accord with the resolution. Because the 
Committee on Commerce, of which I am 
the chairman, has been considering this 
subject for some time, the resolution 
probably will be referred to our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOMPHREY. It will, indeed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I may say that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
followed exactly this advice. It has in- 
formally suggested to the committee that 
it would not make any final decisions in 
these matters for at least 14 to 18 
months. In the meantime, the Com- 
mission plans to hold hearings in the 
field and to discuss the subject further. 

I think this is very worth while, be- 
cause it would coincide with what I 
think the Commission wishes to do, and 
what I think we all wish to do. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I hope this resolution will be help- 
ful to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in expressing the views of the 
Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And helpful to 
the committee. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the resolution lie on the desk 
until May 26, for additional signatures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the resolution will lie on the desk, as 
es by the Senator from Minne- 


ani esadbiten (S. Res. 150) , submitted 
by Mr. Humpsrey (for himself and other 
Senators), was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 
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SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
will be read. 

The proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement was read, as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That further debate on the so- 
called Bush amendment on antisegrega- 
tion, and all amendments thereto, be limited 
to 4 hours, after the conclusion of morning 
business on Monday, May 22, 1961, to be 
equally divided between the Senator from 
Connecticut, Mr. Busu, and the Senator 
from Oregon, Mr. Morse. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, as I under- 
stand, this proposed agreement does not 
apply to anything except the Bush 
amendment and amendments to it. It 
would not apply to any other amend- 
ments offered dealing with this question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
absolutely correct. 

Mr. KEATING. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? The Chair hears 
none, and the order is entered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I prom- 
ised to yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut to present a statement in con- 
nection with his amendment. I do so 
with the understanding that at the con- 
clusion of his remarks I may resume the 
fioor, I put that in the form of a 
unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I do not 
believe the amendment needs further 
explanation than that given by the clerk 
in reading it. It is intended to come to 
grips with a basic issue—whether Fed- 
eral aid for education should be extended 
to those States, which in defiance of the 
Constitution and the law of the land, 
continue to practice segregation in their 
public schools. 

On yesterday, I made a speech in the 
Senate in which I pointed out the grossly 
discriminatory features of S. 1021 in the 
formula for allocation of funds among 
the States—a formula which, as pointed 
out in the Washington Evening Star, 
which I inserted in the Recorp, distrib- 
utes funds on a “pork barrel” basis in- 
stead of on a basis of need. 

Mr. President, when I went to bed last 
night I could not sleep. I tossed and 
turned for several hours. I realized that 
in concentrating my discussion of S. 1021 
on the allocation formula I had neg- 
lected to focus attention on the most 
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obnoxiously discriminatory feature of 
the bill. I resolved then to bring this 
issue before the Senate. 

I am aware that introducing an 
amendment to withhold Federal funds 
for education to States which practice 
segregation in the public schools makes 
its sponsor subject to a charge that he 
is attempting to kill the bill. 

Although I am opposed to S. 1021, as 
reported by the committee in its pres- 
ently discriminatory form, I deny that 
charge. 

I am confident that the bill will pass 
the Senate. It is impossible for this 
Senator to kill it. The manager of the 
bill on the Senate floor, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon I[Mr. 
Morse], has expressed his confidence 
that he has the votes to defeat any 
amendment to which he and the admin- 
istration are opposed. And although the 
Senator has been an eloquent advocate 
of civil rights, he has made it clear that 
he is opposed to any antisegregation 
amendment being attached to this bill. 

Mr. President, my friend, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovetas], has on occasion referred to 
what he terms an “unholy alliance” in 
the Senate. He considers such an alli- 
ance to exist whenever he finds southern 
Senators voting with some of us on this 
side of the aisle. 

I will not call it unholy, but I say, that 
if my amendment is defeated it will be 
because of an alliance between Senators 
who represent States which are defying 
the law of the land by continuing segre- 
gation in the public schools and Senators 
who have been the most vociferous in 
their professed devotion to the cause of 
civil rights. 

I hope that the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]! is mistaken in 
his appraisal of the situation, and that 
an appeal to conscience may triumph on 
the Senate floor over political cynicism 
and expediency. 

Mr. President, I did not offer my 
amendment in an attempt to defeat the 
bill, but to appeal to the consciences of 
Senators and require them to face 
squarely the grave moral issue which 
is here involved. 

S. 1021 proposes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for the first time, embark upon 
a broad program of Federal aid for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. It is 
presented as a 3-year program, but all 
Senators know that, once approved, it 
will be unlimited. 

If there are any doubters let them re- 
fer to the words of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
former Governor of my State, Abraham 
Ribicoff, which appear on page 151 of 
the Senate hearings while he was en- 
gaged in a colloquy with the distin- 
guished Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITs]. 

This is what Secretary Ribicoff said: 

You are in the process of raising the stand- 
ards in all the different States, and frankly 
I do not conceive of this program being a 
8-year program. I could not come to the 
Congress of the United States and say that 
this is the end of Federal aid to education. 
Personally I don’t think so, and I have to 
be frank with you. 
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So, this is not a program for which 
we are going to tax the American people 
$850 million a year for 3 years only. 
It is a program which, once enacted, will 
continue on into the future as far as one 
may predict, and one which will grow 
and grow. The eventual tax burden for 
this program which will be placed upon 
the American people will, in my judg- 
ment, reach $5 billion a year or more 
within a short period of time. 

The taxes which will be imposed to pay 
for this program, Mr. President, will re- 
spect no lines of race, creed, or color. 

Whether a citizen be Negro or white, 
Baptist, Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
Jew, or agnostic, he will be forced to con- 
tribute a portion of his taxes to this 
program. 

Think of what we are doing, Mr. 
President. 

We are asking the colored people of 
this country to help pay for a program in 
which a substantial share of the funds 
will go to States which deny children of 
their race an equal opportunity for edu- 
cation in defiance of the law of the land. 

We are asking millions of people, white 
and Negro alike, who are deeply con- 
vinced that segregation is a moral evil, 
to help pay for the perpetuation of this 
unhappy situation. 

For, Mr. President, let there be no mis- 
take, if the bill is passed, without an 
antidiscrimination amendment in it, it 
will indefinitely delay the integration of 
public schools in the South. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Mr. Ribicoff, has informed 
Senators that, under his construction of 
the bill, neither he nor the Commissioner 
of Education would have authority to 
withhold funds from any State because 
of segregation in schools within that 
State. 

This statement was made in a letter 
responding to an inquiry from the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Vermont 
{[Mr. Proutry], and I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. President, to include the 
Secretary’s letter at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 17, 1961. 
Hon. WINSTON L. Provuty, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PrRouTY: We have a tele- 
phone inquiry from your office on the ques- 
tion whether under the School Assistance 
Act of 1961, proposed by the administra- 
tion and introduced as title I of S. 1021, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare or the Commissioner of Education 
could withhold funds from any State be- 
cause of segregation in schools within that 
State. 

In my opinion neither the Secretary nor 
the Commissioner would have such au- 
thority. 

Sincerely, 





Secretary. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, there we 
have it. If S. 1021 is passed without my 
amendment the Secretary, who, I know, 
is a believer in civil rights, will feel that 
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he is required to allocate funds to States 
which are in defiance of the Supreme 
Court's decision. 

If S. 1021 is enacted without my 
amendment, it will be a permanent 
roadblock against integration of the 
public schools in those States. 

Mr. President, I know that there are 
some persons who believe political party 
platforms may be discarded after 
elections. 

I disagree with that point of view, 
particularly as it may apply to those who 
helped write the platforms, such as my- 
self, and I now remind Senators of what 
was said in the platforms of both parties 
less than a year ago. 

I quote first from the Democratic 
Party platform of 1960, under the head- 
ing of civil rights: 

A new Democratic administration will also 
use 1ts full powers—legal and moral—to in- 
sure the beginning of a good-faith com- 
pliance with the constitutional requirement 
that racial discrimination be ended in public 
education. 


I observe that Secretary Ribicoff be- 
lieves he would not have power, under 
existing law, to withhold funds from 
segregationist States if we enact S. 1021. 
I urge my Democratic colleagues now to 
give him that legal power by voting for 
my amendment, and thus give meaning 
to that platform pledge for the new 
administration. 

I quote further from the 1960 Demo- 
cratic platform: 

We believe that every school district 
affected by the Supreme Court’s school de- 
segregation decision should submit a plan 
providing for at least first-step compliance 
by 1963, the 100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 


I appeal to my Democratic colleagues 
not to postpone compliance for all eter- 
nity, rather than to 1963, by voting now 
for a bill which would provide Federal 
funds to States which practice segrega- 
tion in their schools. 

My own party’s platform was critical 
of the 3-year delay condoned in the 
Democratic platform. We said: 

We oppose the pretense of fixing a target 
date 3 years from now for the mere sub- 
mission to plans for school desegregation. 
Slow-moving school districts would construe 
it as a 3-year moratorium during which 
progress would cease, postponing until 1963 
the legal process to enforce compliance. 


I say to my Republican colleagues that, 
if we pass S. 1021 without an antidis- 
crimination amendment such as I have 
proposed, we will be condoning, not a 3- 
year moratorium, but likely a permanent 
moratorium on school desegregation. 

Mr. President, both party platforms, in 
1956 and 1960, contained many noble 
sounding words about equal opportunity 
for children, and about the equality of 
citizens under the law, regardless of race, 
creed, or color. I will not burden the 
ReEcorpD by including them all. 

But, Mr. President, I remind my col- 
leagues that there must come a time 
when deeds are substituted for words. 
And when we are considering an edu- 
cation bill in which this subject is so 
deeply involved, the time has come for 
deeds. We must put up or shut up. 
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Mr. President, it may be argued that 
to insert an antidiscrimination amend- 
ment in the bill will raise an issue of 


Tf that be the case, then Federal coer- 
cion or control already is involved in the 
bill. 

I invite attention to section 112, page 
18, which requires the payment of pre- 
vailing wages to workers employed in 
construction work financed by funds 
made available under the bill—prevail- 
ing wages as determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis: Bacon Act, as amended. 

Surely, if we can require compliance 
with the Davis-Bacon Act, we can re- 
quire compliance with the Constitution 
of the United States. 

While maintenance of wage standards 
is important, and I support it, is it more 
important than the supreme law of the 
land? 

I say to you, Mr. President, that an 
amendment withholding Federal funds 
from States which practice discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, creed, color, or 
national origin in their entrance require- 
ments for their public schools, is far 
more important than the provision now 
in the bill withholding such funds from 
States which fail to observe Davis-Bacon 
wage standards in building their schools. 

And my amendment does not involve 
any degree of coercion or control. It 
does not force a State to integrate its 
public schools. It merely says the Fed- 
eral Government will not provide funds 
to encourage continued segregation. 

I say we are faced here with a grave 
moral issue. Are we going to tax mil- 
lions of American citizens who regard 
segregation as an evil cancer in our so- 
ciety to provide Federal funds to States 
which are perpetuating segregation in 
their public schools, in defiance of the 
law of ihe land? 

Mr. President, to join that issue, I 
have called up my amendment, and asked 
that it be made the pending business of 
the Senate. 

I thank my very genial friend the 
Senator from Colorado {Mr. AtLotrt] for 
his patience and tolerance in permitting 
me to present these preliminary remarks 
on my amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield so that 
I may make a brief comment on the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I shall be very happy 
to do it. I hope the Senator will give me 
some assurance that it will not take 
more than two or three sentences. 

Mr. KEATING. It will be less than a 
minute. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Connecticut. I shall 
support the amendment. The statement 
he has made about the moral issue we 
‘are faced with is true. Yesterday after- 
noon I sent te the desk an amendment 
which authorized a judicial review of any 
proposed grants for Federal funds for 
unconstitutional purposes. It would 
cover this question. It would cover every 
other question of constitutionality in the 
bill. 
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I would not want anyone, because there 
has been discussion of the amendment, 
to decline or refrain from voting for the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut because of the possibility that 
my amendment may later be offered. I 
may very well offer it later, but I wanted 
to make that explanation because a num- 
ber of Senators have expressed interest 
in the amendment which I have at the 
desk. 

Mr. BUSH. I am familiar with the 
Senator’s amendment. We have dis- 
cussed it. I want to assure him that I 
will support his amendment. I do not 
think my amendment conflicts with it, 
but, rather, I think, runs parallel with 
and actually supports, rather than con- 
flicts, with my amendment. 

I thank the Senator for his comments 
and assurance of support on the pending 
amendment. 

Again I thank the genial Senator from 
Colorado for his wonderful patience. 

Mr. KEATING. We are agreed that 
he does have great patience. 





A SATIRICAL COMMENT ON MISSILE 
BASE PROBLEMS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the sin- 
ister overtones of malpractice at our 
missile bases have been brought force- 
fully home to us recently by the out- 
standing efforts of the junior Senator 
from Arkansas and his committee. I 
would say to my friend at this point that 
all of us are again in his debt for his 
diligence, courage, and unflagging efforts 
to make our American society some- 
thing of which we can be more proud. 

However, in the course of these in- 
vestigations, examples of gross cheating, 
laziness, and deliberate slowdowns have 
come to light. Situations have been re- 
ported in which many unskilled laborers 
are earning double and triple the weekly 
salary of, for instance, our first astro- 
naut, Comdr. Alan Shepard. This dis- 
proportionate situation has come about 
because of unnecessary overtime, double 
time, and even—as the Senator from 
Arkansas has pointed out—double dou- 
ble time. 

Perhaps another good way to show 
what is going on is by taking the oblique 
approach through the means of satire. 
To that end, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article by Richard Starnes, pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News on 
May 11, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ir’s Just Not Nora. 
(By Richard Starnes) 


(The following essay is a commentary on 
the recent reception in Washington for 
Cmdr. Alan B. Shepard, Jr., as it might have 
been seen through the eyes of Sam Flinders, 
& fictitious pipefitter at the missile base in 
Cape Canaveral, Fia.) 

New Yorn, May 11.—I liked to laugh my- 
self to death, I tell you the truth, when I 
see that guy, what’s-his-name, getting a 
medal from the President the other day. 
That medal and 50 cents will get you a cold 
beer at any saloon in Cocoa Beach, and noth- 
ing else. 
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I mean this guy Shepard gets his kicks 
riding rockets, which I couldn’t care less, 
but you got any idea how much dough he 
takes down? About $140 a week, that’s 
what, $140 a week if he’s got 10 years in the 
Navy. But that isn’t the worst of it. I mean 
he’s getting his hand shook by Mr. Kennedy 
but he’s pulling only $140 a week and he's 
working an average 14-16 hours a day. 

Look, maybe I don’t know all that A-OK 
talk these guys spout, but I can figure pay 
scales, and this spaceman, or whatever you 
want to call him, is probably averaging $1.75 
an hour. Which is why I’m laughing until 
my stomach hurts. Ever since I found this 
home at the cape, I been pulling on an aver- 
age $365 a week wiping pipe joints, and just 
between you and me I ain’t been hurting 
myself with work. 

Look at it this way: This guy Shepard and 
his six buddies got a mortal lock on the 
rocket-driving trade, right? They going 
to get a jurisdictional dispute with the air- 
line pilots, say? Of course not. Shepard 
and his buddies fly the rocket or it doesn’t 
fly. 

You get the picture now? 

Oh, you got to know the angles to get well 
in this business. Like we get these assem- 
blies for the Titan missile and we find out 
a lot of factory stiffs already put them to- 
gether? What are we supposed to do, stand 
still for watching somebody take the bread 
outta our kids’ mouths? Of course not. We 
go fishing for a couple of days and finally 
they see the light and tell us to go ahead 
and tear down the assemblies and put ‘em 
back together. 

Sure, it slows down the rocket, but man 
and boy, does it ever make a guy’s bank 
account get well. 

I mean, look at it this way: Who’s going 
to take care of old No. 1, anyway? You're 
darn right. And suppose there have been 
327 strikes at missile bases in the past 4-5 
years? You let those wise guys in Washing- 
ton blackjack a no-strike pledge out of us 
and see where it gets 'em. They can’t stop 
a guy from getting sick if things aren’t 
going right, can they? 

Speaking of which, I get another laugh 
when the doctors say this Shepard is “dis- 
gustingly normal.” I don’t think he’s nor- 
mal, nor his six pals either. Here they got a 
mortal lock on rocket driving and they're 
working for peanuts. Call that normal? 





COMMUNIST JARGON 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, as the 
American people attempt to judge the 
scope of the menace posed by the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy; as they 
attempt to evaluate statements made by 
Communist leaders; as they reach for a 
reaction to swift-moving events, they too 
often do so from a basis which lacks 
understanding of communism. They 
fail too often to realize that Communists 
have a carefully distilled jargon all 
their own. This jargon has its peculiar 
twisted meanings, sharpened through 
half a century of usage. These mean- 
ings are applied to common words in our 
vocabulary—symbolic words such as 
“peace” and “freedom” and “democracy” 
which carry a very sharp and precious 
image to us—and a completely different 
meaning to Communists. 

Frequently over the years peaceful na- 
tions such as ours have been led down a 
Communist primrose path toward what 
Communists term “peaceful coexistence.” 
But does this mean two powerful and 
conflicting ideologies living side by side 
in this world without armed conflict? 
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Not to the Communists, and certainly not 
to Mr. Khrushchev. When he uses the 
term, he says: 

Peaceful coexistence of states with differ- 
ent social systems does not mean reconcilia- 
tion between the Socialist and bourgeois 
ideologies. On the contrary, it implies an 
intensification of the struggle of the working 
class and of all Communist parties for the 
triumph of Socialist ideas. 


Mr. President, I commend to my col- 
leagues for their attention and for their 
constituents, an article and an editorial 
on Communist jargon, which appeared in 
the Washington Daily News Thursday, 
May 18, and which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


Reiax, It’s THE UNDERTAKER—REST IN 
PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


(By Robert Molyneux) 


What does Nikita Khrushchev, the friendly 
undertaker (‘“‘We will bury you’), really 
mean by peaceful coexistence. 

This is what he means. And it’s official: 

“Peaceful coexistence of states with dif- 
ferent social systems does not mean recon- 
ciliation between the Socialist and bourgeois 
ideologies. On the contrary, it implies an 
intensification of the struggle of the working 
class and of all Communist parties for the 
triumph of Socialist ideas.” 

Relax, in short, while the Reds continue 
the fight. 

There it is, straight from the manifesto 
issued after the Moscow conference of world 
Communist leaders last December. 


HOT DOCUMENT 


Because it established current guidelines 
for Communist global troublemaking, it 
perhaps is the hottest document of its type 
since Khrushchev’'s supposedly secret speech 
denouncing Stalin. 

It is heavy going, but it is perhaps the 
best example of newspeak and doublethink 
since George Orwell’s book “1984” (full of 
such big brother mottoes as “Freedom Is 
Slavery”). The lingo is pure newspeak, and 
only when you get the hang of it does the 
manifesto make sense. 

Since it is shaping up into something of a 
best seller an abbreviated glossary is in 
order: 

Belligerent: Anyone who defends his 
homeland and his way of life against com- 
munism. 

Creative Marxism-Leninism: Any act cal- 
culated to bring about the downfall of any 
or all of the free world. 

Criminal plot: Any act of the free world 
calculated to stymie communism. 

Culture: Whatever the Reds say it is; sub- 
ject to change. 

Democracy: Totalitarianism. 

Equality: Commies are more equal than 
others. 

Exploit: Anything the United States does 
to help others. 

Heroic: Any gimmick the Reds can dream 
up to give the free world a bad time. Korea, 
Laos, Vietnam. 

Imperialism: Anything the 
does. 

Liberation: 
domination. 

Masses: The voiceless millions in Commu- 
nist lands in whose name the Red elite acts. 

National independence: Communist satel- 
lite status. 

Peace; Anything at all short of total 
thermonuclear war. Korea, Laos, Vietnam. 

Progressive: Communist. 


free world 


Communist enslavement, 
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Provocation: Self-defense against commu- 
nism. 

Reaction, forces of: Anti-Communists of 
all stripes. 

Renegades: Disillusioned defected Com- 
munists. 

Revisionist: A Communist who doesn’t buy 
the Sino-Soviet line. 

Stooges: Anybody on our side. 

War: Thermonuclear holocaust only. Not 
Korea, Laos, Vietnam. 

Yoke of capitalism: On our side. 

It would be all too easy to ridicule new- 
speak, to kid about Red true-is-false, false- 
is-true patois, but these sample definitions 
are in dead earnest. 


Ler’s Not Kip OURSELVES 


Official Soviet definition of peaceful co- 
existence appears on this page in the story 
by Scripps-Howard writer Robert Molyneux. 
It points the way the free world can avoid 
tension. In fact it points to the only way. 

What caused the tension in Berlin, Viet- 
nam, Congo, Laos, and Cuba? Communist 
action. The only way to ease the tension is 
to submit to it, or overcome the force caus- 
ing it. 

We point this out today, because there are 
reports that the State Department, in order 
to ease tension in the Caribbean, will not 
press for OAS action against the Cuban 
Soviet, but instead will seek to develop a 
policy of containment of Cuba. 

Cuban containment is not a policy; it is 
a dream. The Cuban revolution is already 
uncontained. 

Fidelismo is established in Ecuador, Mexi- 
co, El Salvador, Panama, Haiti and Brazil, 
and has many beachheads elsewhere. 

Operating in conjunction with the Soviet 
embassies in South America, as well as on its 
own, Cuban embassies have staffers and un- 
dercover agents right now actively subverting 
many South American governments. Op- 
erating through a Moscow-Havana sub- 
sidized propaganda service disguised as a 
news service called Prensa Latina, it is also 
subverting the air waves and the press. Red 
Cubans are buying up union officials, stu- 
dent leaders and so-called intellectuals for 
planned internal overthrow and conquest. 

Granting that the complacency, inertia 
and ambivalence of many South American 
governments make any hope of concerted 
action within the treaty structures of the 
Organization of American States mere 
childish fantasy at this time, let’s not kid 
ourselves further by talking about contain- 
ment easing tension when what we're really 
talking about is retreat, which won’t ease 
tension at all. 

The ambitions of Castro to become the Red 
Bolivar of South America will not be con- 
tained until superior political, economic, 
social and military force—preferably collec- 
tive—is deployed against him and his Mos- 
cow employers. 

The reported administration policy con- 
templates no such deployment. 

Therefore tension won't be relieved. 

Therefore, we fear things will get worse 
before they get better. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, as a 
preface to my remarks on the pending 
bill, I ask unanimous consent that a 
timely editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of today be printed in the Rec- 
orD at this point. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HYPocrRisy ON THE SCHOOLS 


We hear a great deal these days about the 
Nation’s unmet needs that only massive Fed- 
eral spending can remedy. And we hear 
especially of the alleged needs of education; 
@ $2.5 billion Federal aid program is now 
gliding through Congress on promises of 
what Washington will do for the schools and 
the people. But unmentioned is what the 
people have been doing for themselves and 
their schools. 

Ten years ago, the American people were 
spending about $6 billion a year on education, 
which was a lot of money but not enough in 
the view of many. They were paying teach- 
ers an average salary of $3,126; again, some 
thought the figure was too low to attract 
talented personnel. The Commissioner of 
Education argued that school construction 
was proceeding at a rate that would fall 
370,000 classrooms short of meeting the need 
in 1954. Another gloomy guess, by the 
chairman of the Senate Education Commit- 
tee, put the Nation’s classroom shortage at 
an alarming 600,000 by 1958. 

But what did the people actually do about 
their school problems in the absence of Fed- 
eral aid? 

Well, while school enrollment was increas- 
ing 44 percent from 1951-61, school expendi- 
tures increased 153 percent—to an estimated 
$16.4 billion in 1961. The National Educa- 
tion Association (NEA), a main force behind 
Federal aid for teachers’ salaries, found that 
without a cent of Federal money salaries 
had jumped 74 percent over the decade, to 
an average of $5,389. In the meantime, the 
Nation’s average per capita income was 
rising 30 percent. 

What about the 600,000-classroom short- 
age forecast for 1958? By 1959, according 
to the generous estimate of the U.S. Office 
of Education, the shortage amounted to 
about 132,000 classrooms. To clean up that 
alleged backlog and meet future needs, the 
Federal agency called for 61,000 classrooms 
a@ year to be built during the sixties. But 
when the call went out from Washington, 
classrooms were already being built at a rate 
of 68,000 a year—which would produce a 
classroom surplus rather than a shortage. 

Moreover, figures on enrollment indicate 
that the worst of the schools’ population 
explosion is over. Enrollment leaped by 44 
percent during the decade of the fifties; in 
the coming 10 years, enrcllment is expected 
to increase by about 20 percent. Yet while 
the additional influx of children will be 
half that of 1951-61, the level of community 
effort continues to rise. During 1960-61, 
reports the NEA, school construction hit 
a record high of more than $3 billion in 
capital outlay. 

Were the States and localities wrung dry 
by these Herculean labors, as proponents of 
Federal aid insist? Hardly. Only 237 of 
the Nation’s 40,000 school districts—or one- 
half of 1 percent of the total—were found 
to be borrowed up in a 1959 survey by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

A broad margin remains for State and 
local school financing. Some States are en- 
tirely free of debt; the total indebtedness of 
State and local governments is about $62 
billion. In striking contrast, the Federal 
Government which would support them has 
present and accruing liabilities of some $750 
billion. 

We don’t suggest that every community 
has all the classroom space it might wish 
or require. Or that teachers’ salaries are 
as high as everyone would like. But scat- 
tered local school needs do not amount to 
an unmet need of the entire Nation, save 
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in the imaginations of Federal aid en- 
thusiasts. 

Let them make a straightforward argu- 
ment for Federal control of education, if 
they will. But let us have an end to hypoc- 
risy about a nonexistent need. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, judging 
from the quantity of mail which I have 
received on the subject of Federal aid to 
education, this administration is at- 
tempting to jam down the people’s 
throats something which most do not 
want—and do not need. Those who 
have written to me—and they are from 
all walks of life, educators and lay peo- 
ple alike—have been telling me, almost 
unanimously, that they favor the minis- 
trations for education to be left at 
home. In the letters, time after time 
are repeated the thoughts that educa- 
tion belongs at the local and State level; 
that Federal contribution leads to Fed- 
eral control; and that Federal admin- 
istration requires unnecessary Federal 
expenditure. Judging by the editorials, 
magazine articles, pamphlets and books 
written on the subject, most people 
across the Nation share the sentiment. 

As a good illustration, at their 21st an- 
nual convention in Philadelphia, May 6, 
1961, the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation—those people most concerned 
with our schools at the local level— 
overwhelmingly voted to oppose Federal 
aid to education. Having had it dem- 
onstrated to me from so many sources 
that massive Federal aid to education is 
not needed legislation, I shall oppose this 
bill as it now stands. 

The test of need is and should be the 
primary consideration prompting legis- 
lation. The 1960 Republican platform, 
on the subject of education, recognizes 
the crucial importance of strengthening 
our system of education to prepare our 
youth for understanding and shaping 
the powerful emerging forces of the 
modern world and to permit the fullest 
development of individual capacities 
and potentialities. It goes on to say 
that education is not a luxury nor a gift 
to be bestowed upon ourselves and our 
children. Education is an investment; 
our schools cannot become second best. 
Each person possesses the right to edu- 
cation. It is his birthright in a free Re- 
public. But, primary responsibility for 
education must remain with the local 
community. and State. The Federal 
Government should assist selectively in 
strengthening education without inter- 
fering with full local control of schools. 
The Republican Party pledge ‘Federal 
support to the primary and secondary 
schools by a program of Federal aid for 
school construction, pacing it to the real 
needs of individual school districts in 
States and territories, and requiring 
State approval and participation.” 

A demonstrated need for construc- 
tion, which State and local governments 
are unable to remedy, should signal 
Federal participation. Similar demon- 
strated needs have arisen in the past, 
and I willingly have been associated with 
remedial legislation. The National De- 
fense Education Act is a case in point. 
I worked hard for the enactment of that 
legislation, and was, in fact, a coauthor 
of the bill. I helped write many por- 
tions of the bill. Parenthetically, I de- 
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plore the turn that the National Defense 
Education Act has taken. It was en- 
acted to toughen our basic education 
system to combat one of the threats of 
Soviet communism. But under this 
guise,.we find ourselves supporting so- 
called educational activity in such fields 
as glassblowing, church music, and folk- 
lore. But, I shall have much more to say 
about the NDEA at a later date: I think 
it is a typical and classical example of 
what happens when the Federal Govern- 
ment dips :nto these areas. 

I also have favored in the past—and 
will continue to support—such signifi- 
cant assistance programs as school lunch 
and aid to federally impacted areas. 
They have been valuable endeavors in 
the national interest. 

It has long and universally been rec- 
ognized, however, that the primary re- 
sponsibility for education belongs with 
the local community and the State; and 
there is every indication that such re- 
sponsibility has been willingly and suc- 
cessfully assumed. A good indication of 
local interest in education is the willing- 
ness with which communities accept a 
bonded indebtedness. The Investment 
Bankers Association of America reported 
recently that in 1960, new issues of 
school bonds for public elementary and 
secondary schools aggregated over $2,- 
183,870,000. That represents a formida- 
ble investment in the present and future 
education of our children. 

In my own State, 1960 saw a new 
bonded indebtedness of $10,300,000, and 
in the first 3 months of 1961 the voters 
approved an additional $3,610,000. It 
is significant to note that Colorado ex- 
pends more than 38 percent of its total 
State general fund budget on educa- 
tion. Likewise, its local governments 
equal or surpass that figure. 

In this field of school construction I 
suggest that the Federal Government’s 
role is to help make up classroom defi- 
ciencies, as and where they exist, for a 
limited time—3 or 4 years—in limited 
areas where the local districts have ex- 
hausted all reasonable bonding and tax- 
ing possibilities, in an effort to help 
themselves. The administration’s bill, 
S. 1021, is urged as the panacea to relieve 
an alleged classroom shortage over the 
country. On January 19, 1961, the Sec- 
retary of HEW released a report “Staff- 
ing and Constructing Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, 1959-69.” The 
report indicates that during the decade 
of the 1960’s there should be built 607,600 
classrooms to take care of added enroll- 
ment, replacement of obsolete facilities, 
and the existing backlog. This suggests 
a need for annual construction of 60,700 
classrooms, but the report shows an 
average annual rate of classroom con- 
struction of nearly 70,000 for the last 
5 years. Thus, even if the current rate 
of classroom construction dropped 13 
percent the HEW goals would still be 
met. And there is nothing to indicate 
any lessening of public school construc- 
tion. 

As I mentioned earlier, one has but.to 
look at what the taxpayers of this coun- 
try approved in new bond issues last year 
to detect the general attitude toward 
school construction. According to the 
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U.S. Office of Education, classroom con- 
struction requirements in public schools 
in Colorado for the decade 1958 to 1968 
were established, as follows: 


1._To accommodate overcrowding.... 797 
. To replace unsatisfactory facilities. 541 
. To accommodate enrollment in- 

crease (1958-68) ...-...-.-.-.... 5, 893 
. To replace obsolescence (1958-68) __ 2, 223 








. Annual average number of class- 
rooms required.......--....-... 788 

. Annual average number of class- 
rooms built (1954-55, 1957-58)_.. 877 


Colorado is certainly meeting, and ex- 
ceeding, its present and long-range 
needs effectively, and locally. Small 
wonder that Coloradans write urging 
me to oppose this Federal aid bill. Colo- 
rado, along with so many of the States, 
is doing the job at home. 

However, this bill would provide not 
only classroom construction funds but 
grants for teachers salaries as well, 
based upon the belief that there is a 
shortage of teachers and that they are 
underpaid. Records show that the pub- 
lic schools in this country have increased 
their teaching staff proportionately 
faster than the rise in enrollment so 
that the number of pupils per teacher 
has been reduced from 35.6 in 1900 to 
24.4 in 1961. Colorado presently has a 
pupil-teacher ratio of 23.5 to 1—which is 
better than the national average. 

The U.S. Office of Education, in a re- 
cent report, indicates that the enroll- 
ment increase in the public schools aver- 
aged 1,207,000 annually between 1955 
and 1961, and that it will average only 
589,000 between 1965 and 1969. The re- 
quired annual increase in instructional 
staff in the public schools, which aver- 
aged 60,000 in the past 5 years, will aver- 
age only 25,000 between 1965 and 1969. 
At the same time, the output of college 
graduates will jump from an annual 
average of 336,000 in the past 5 years to 
an average of 594,000 between 1965 and 
1969, according to the experts. During 
the period from 1950 to 1960, Colorado 
school enrollment increased 48 percent 
while the instructional staff increased 
51 percent. 

Prof. Roger Freeman, a leading au- 
thority in the field of education, in his 
testimony before the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Education, had this to say: 

With the demand due to shrink and the 
supply rising it is likely that the colleges 
would be training more teachers than could 
land jobs if the present percentage of col- 
lege students seeking a teaching career were 
maintained. * * * The NEA “Teacher Sup- 
ply and Demand Report for 1956,” predicted 
an end to the teacher shortage by the early 
1960's, and this status has just about been 
reached. Within a few years the problem 
is likely to be to find jobs for all teacher 
graduates. 


The plea for increased teacher pay is 
one with which I have a deep sympathy, 
stemming from the time I remember my 
own mother teaching in her classroom. 
Teacher rewards too often are scant, 
even humiliating, for the trust we repose 
in them, There is'an imbalance too of- 
ten between the pay they can command 
in a city system and in a rural system. 
But nothing in this bill will correct that 
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within any given State. If we look at 
the record, we find that good progress 
is being made in the overall adjustment 
of teacher pay rates: A National Educa- 
tion Association study shows that, in the 
30-year period from 1929 to 1959, pay 
for teachers has increased 106 percent 
while that for all other salaried workers 
has increased only 91 percent and that 
for civilian Federal employees has in- 
creased but 73 percent. This trend of 
adjustment is continuing, and it is being 
done quite properly at the State and 
local level. 

I must, therefore, oppose any Federal 
aid for the support of teachers’ salaries, 
or for the support of school operating ex- 
penses, based upon my convictions and 
the expressed wishes of the most people 
of Colorado. 

I understand that it is not contem- 
plated that the operating expenses would 
come in the bill. Basing my opinion on 
my experience with the National Defense 
Education Act and other matters, I can- 
not help but believe that we would ac- 
tually contribute to the operating ex- 
penses of schools. 

It is well to remember that control 
of the means is control of the minds. 
Nothing would stifle more effectively or 
prevent more completely the continued 
progress being made by the teaching pro- 
fession than Federal intervention and 
control. 

In the remarks of Allen P. Burkhardt, 
superintendent of schools at Norfolk, 
Nebr., can be found a good illustration of 
what I mean. Mr. Burkhardt had some 
experience with Federal assistance in the 
field of vocational agriculture and home 
economics. The program under which 
he had been operating required each 
State to submit a plan, not unlike the re- 
quirements of the bill we are now con- 
sidering, which had to meet with the 
approval of the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Burkhardt had this to say: 


To get this money we have to accept and 
adopt the course of study outlined and speci- 
fled by the Federal Government through the 
State department of education. We have to 
permit inspection by State employees who 
receive part of their money from the Federal 
Government. We have to hire teachers 
whose qualifications are approved by the 
same groups. We have to send our teachers 
to conferences designated by those author- 
ities. Because we get Federal support for 
agriculture and home economics, we have 
to accept courses of study worked out by 
other people. We are told how long our pe- 
riods of recitation have to be. We are told 
how large the classrooms and the shops have 
to be, what type of equipment we have to 
have, even the type of floor in the rooms. 
We are told about how much money to spend 
per student. We are not allowed to use the 
teachers in those departments in any other 
flelds. If we do, we lose our Federal money. 
If this doesn’t constitute control from Wash- 
ington, then at least it’s a reasonable fac- 
simile. 


Up to the present, the responsibilities 
for school policies and curriculums have 
been shouldered by parents, lay boards, 
local districts, and communities. But 
should the Federal Government inter- 
vene, and begin financial support for 
teachers’ salaries, this picture will 
change rapidly and markedly. There is 
already precedent for the outcome— 
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witness what has happened in the case 
of existing grants for welfare, highways, 
urban renewal, to mention a few. 

Turning now to the question of Fed- 
eral control, section 103 of the bill 
states: 

In the administration of this title, no 
department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the policy 
determination, personnel, curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, or the administration 
or operation of any school or school system. 


Unfortunately, there are other provi- 
sions of the bill which negate that laud- 
able disclaimer. 

I call your attention to section 112 of 
the bill. Will local authorities have com- 
plete freedom over construction of the 
facilities built with Federal funds? It 
is quite clear that they will not. Section 
112 requires that the wage rate for all 
laborers and mechanics employed by 
contractors or subcontractors in the per- 
formance of construction work financed 
in whole or in part under this title shall 
be determined by the Secretary of Labor 
in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act. 
Now we have another Secretary in the 
act. I have repeatedly supported the 
provisions of the Davis-Bacon Act, but if 
the bill means what it says, then it is 
more appropriate that such controls be 
exercised by the individual States. 

The application of Federal control— 
be it with respect to construction, teach- 
ers’ salaries, curriculum, and the rest— 
may be modest at the outset, but it will 
inevitably grow to the point where full 
control rests in the Government. I pre- 
dict that if this bill is enacted into law, 
within 10 years our American education- 
al system will have changed drastically, 
with criteria imposed upon construc- 
tion, curriculum, and teachers; and that 
in such time the Government will have 
complete control over the system, in- 
cluding the selection of teachers. We 
can look forward to a strict hierarchy, 
with attendant abuses the likes of which 
exist in parts of the civil service today. 
I must say that, very tragically, it exists. 
This hierarchy will be supervised by an 
ever more costly bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington and in the field, supported by tax 
dollars which, if paid directly at the local 
level, would be worth a dollar, instead of 
rubbing off 12 to 15 cents in the handling 
of it through the Federal Government. 

I should like to interpolate to say 
that I regard the program in effect as a 
tax of 15 to 25 percent on the tax money 
that our people pay locally for the sup- 
port of their schools. 

Once such a program has been woven 
into the fabric of our national life, de- 
mands properly are made for an ac- 
counting of these funds to halt waste 
and duplication. As a result, the Fed- 
eral Government becomes directly in- 
volved in its execution at the local level. 
This is the history of such promises, and 
there is no reason to trust that history 
will not be repeated should the bill be- 
come law. 

My prediction is not based upon sur- 
mise or speculation. The means actual- 
ly exist in the bill. Examine further 
this bill and it discloses the presence of 
control devices. Section 110(a) is the 
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provision which deals with applications 
for participation in the program. If the 
bill is a simple and honest effort to al- 
locate funds to the various States, why 
are the States required to furnish an 
application to the Federal Commission- 
er of Education containing three sepa- 
rate assurances? Why must the States 
comply with three separate criteria and 
procedures and 13 sections or subsec- 
tions? A State, in order to qualify, must 
meet all these requirements and to the 
satisfaction of the Commissioner, a Fed- 
eral employee. 

At the beginning of each fiscal year a 
State must specify the proportion of its 
allotment that will be spent for teach- 
ers’ salaries and the amount that will 
be spent for construction of public school 
facilities. If this bill were simply in- 
tended for Federal assistance to educa- 
tion, without the suggestion of govern- 
mental control, then it would be in order 
to make an annual allotment to each 
State and specify simply that it shall 
be used for construction, teachers’ sal- 
aries, or both. 

But no; each fiscal year, in advance, 
a fairly detailed application needs to be 
furnished. Subsection (3) specifies that 
the State in making its expenditures 
shall give priority, in both school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries, to the 
area of greatest need. Criteria and pro- 
cedures must be established by the State 
for that purpose. Although these pro- 
cedures and criteria are established by 
the State, nevertheless it is the Federal 
Government which must approve them. 
Is this not Federal control? Obviously 
it is. 

All of the procedures which the State 
agencies establish, all of the criteria 
which the State agencies establish, must 
meet with the approval of the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, before a State 
can claim a penny. And there are those 
who suggest that this bill has no Fed- 
eral control attached to it. 

Subsection (8) of section 110(a) re- 
quires the State to furnish reports to 
the Commissioner, in.such form and con- 
taining such information as he may re- 
quire. We are not advised at this time 
of the nature of such reports, but what 
purpose is served if the Government does 
not intend to take a hand in education? 
This subsection also grants the Com- 
missioner access to State records for 
examination, upon request. Perhaps my 
prediction is inaccurate, it may not take 
10 years; for the tools are present in this 
bill not only to exert Federal control, 
but to eliminate any effective State and 
local administration in the field of edu- 
cation: 

Suffice it to say, that, should this bill 
pass, then from the moment of its en- 
actment, Uncle Sam will go to school. 
In all probability, the “big stick” he 
once carried to safeguard our Western 
Hemisphere, *o little used these days, 
will instead serve to mete our punish- 
ment to unruly youngsters. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. MONDAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move, 
pursuant to the order previously entered, 
thut. the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 11 a.m. on Monday next. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 41 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate, under the previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, May 22, 1961, at 11 a.m. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 19, 1961: 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


John H. Rubel, of California, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Paul R. Ignatius, of Massachusetts, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Edward A. McDermott, of Iowa, to be Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy 


Rear Adm. John W. Crumpacker, Supply 
Corps, U.S. Navy, to be Chief of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts in the Department 
of the Navy for a term of 4 years. 


U.S. Navy 
To be rear admirals 


Peter Corradi for permanent promotion to 
the grade indicated in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the U.S. Navy. 

Capt. Louis R. LaPorte, Civil. Engineer 
Corps, U.S. Naval Reserve, for temporary 
promotion to the grade indicated in the Civil 
Engineer Corps of the US. Naval Reserve, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law. 

U.S. ARMY 
To be brigadier general 


Col. Oscar John Ogren 020037, Dental 
Corps, for appointment as indicated in the 
Dental Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3306. 
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To be Adjutant General 


Brig. Gen. Joe Calvin Lambert 030033, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army), for appointment as indicated in the 
U.S. Army, as major general in the Regular 
Army of the United States and as major 
general in the Army of the United States 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3036, 3442, and 3447. 


To be Quartermaster General 
Maj. Gen. Webster Anderson 017101, U.S. 
Army, for appointment as indicated in the 


US. Army, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 3036. 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Julian Alexander Wilson 
030359, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army), for appointment as indicated 
in the Army of the United States under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447. 

To be Chief of Engineers 

Maj. Gen. Walter King Wilson, Jr. 017512, 

U.S. Army, for appointment as indicated in 


the U.S. Army, under the provisions of title 
10, United States Code, section 3036. 


The following-named officer under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
3066, to be assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in rank as follows: 

To be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. Walter King Wilson, Jr. 017512, 
U.S. Army. 

U.S. Amr Force 

The following officers to be assigned to po- 
sitions of importance and responsibility des- 
ignated by the President in the rank indi- 
cated under the provisions of section 8066, 
title 10, of the United States Code: 


To be lieutenant generals 


Maj. Gen. Frank A. Bogart 585A, Regular 
Air Force. 
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Maj. Gen. Howell M. Estes, Jr. 12114, Regu. 
lar Air Force. 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the U.S. Air Force under 
the provisions of chapter 839, title 10, of 
the United States Code: 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Harold W. Ohlke 1777A, Regular Air 
Force. 

Col. Don S. Wenger 19186A, Regular Air 
Force, Medical. 

Col. Samuel C. Phillips 8981A, Regular Air 
Force. 

IN THE NAVY AND MARINE CorRPS 


The nominations beginning James B. Ab- 
bitt, to be ensign in the Navy, and ending 
John R. Puckett, to be first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, which nominations were 
received by the Senate on April 24, 1961. 

The nominations beginning Frank Dat- 
tilo III, to be ensign in the Navy, and ending 
Claude K. Snow, to be first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, which nominations were 
received by the Senate on May 11, 1961. 


IN THE ARMY 


The nominations beginning John O. Allin, 
te be captain, and ending Richard L. H. Wulf, 
to be second lieutenant, which nominations 
were received by the Senate on April 10, 1961. 

The nominations beginning William F. 
Hancock, to be lieutenant colonel, and end- 
ing Thomas N. Pattie, to be second lieuten- 
ant, which nominations were received by the 
Senate on May 8, 1961. 


IN THE AIR FoRCE 


The nominations beginning Fred L. Burk- 
hart, to be captain, and ending David L. 
Zuck, to be second lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate on April 
10, 1961. 

The nominations beginning Edwin H. 
Braly, to be captain, and ending Jack D. 
Morris, to be second lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate on May 
8, 1961. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Trade Policy: A Strategy for the Coming 
Battle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 19, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, problems now confront many 
segments of American industry, their 
employees and their communities, as a 
result of increased foreign competition. 
In seeking a solution, two basic require- 
ments appear to me to be essential: 

First. Our country must avoid re- 
stricting foreign imports in a way which 
would touch off retaliation by other 
countries and lead to a downward spiral 
of world trade. It is generally agreed 
that such a process had much to do with 
bringing about the great depression of 
the thirties. The nations of the free 
world could be committing economic 
suicide if we were to follow that course 
again. 

Second. We must avoid arbitrarily 
cutting off imports where this would per- 
mit an economically aggressive Soviet 


bloc to move into world trade as America 
moved out. We must keep in mind the 
vital needs of our trading partners as 
well as ourselves. We must not force 
our friends, particularly among the new- 
er and less developed countries, to be- 
come dependent on trade with the Soviet 
bloc, for such trade is manipulated to 
serve the political ends of the Soviet 
empire. 

It has seemed to me that the basic con- 
cept which most nearly meets these re- 
quirements is that of trade-adjustment 
assistance, in which my distinguished 
colleague from New York, Senator Javits, 
has displayed such creative leadership. 
His article “Trade Policy: A Strategy for 
the Coming Battle,” appears in the May 
25 issue of the Reporter magazine. I 
believe this article deserves the widest 
attention and I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TrapE Po.ricy: A STRATEGY FOR THE COMING 
BATTLE 
(Senator Jacos K. Javits, of New York) 


In the coming months, Congress and the 
Kennedy administration will face the most 
crucial struggle over U.S. trade policies since 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act became 


law in 1934. The act itself is not up for re- 
newal until next year, but the battlelines 
are now forming. 

Even as our economy recovers from the re- 
cession, there is no letup in complaints about 
“unfair competition” from foreign imports 
or in demands for quotas or other protection 
to reduce or keep them out. Last year there 
were four requests for specific tariff increases 
for every one on file in 1955, and there were 
three opponents of further tariff reduction 
for every one in 1955. There is no doubt that 
the problem some businesses are facing is a 
real one, and their firms and workers need 
help from the Federal Government. 

Protectionist sentiment today is getting an 
added boost from the recent imbalance in our 
international payments and from the chroni- 
cally depressed areas around the country 
where unemployment has persisted in recent 
years even when the business cycle was in 
its boom phase. Perhaps a quarter to a half 
million American workers are being seriously 
affected by concentrated import competi- 
tion today, and many of these firms are lo- 
cated in chronically depressed areas. 

Against this background the Senate re- 
cently took a giant step in the direction of 
greater economic cooperation with our allies 
by approving our membership in the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment. Scheduled to start formal op- 
erations next September (after ratification 
by at least 15 nations), OECD is the first 
serious attempt to build an economic com- 
plex of free nations equal to the task of clos- 
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ing the development gap between the so- 
called “have” and “have not” areas of the 
free world. The 20 prospective member na- 
tions of OECD—18 European members, plus 
the United States and Canada—possess a 
total productive power of more than $900 
pillion a year, and account for two-thirds 
of all world trade. Here is potentially the 
most important economic bloc in the world. 


TRADE IS OFTEN THE BEST AID 


But obviously any retreat by the United 
States from the principles of expanding 
multilateral, nondiscriminatory trade could 
ruin OECD’s chances of achieving its major 
objectives right at the start. Last year the 
United States imported nearly $15 billion in 

and services. Protectionist barriers 
erected around this largest of all national 
markets are bound to invite sharp retalia- 
tion from OECD members and other free 
world trading nations. They will also af- 
fect the willingness of the other OECD mem- 
bers to shoulder a greater share of the aid 
burden in the less developed areas of the free 
world, a primary objective of the second 
Eisenhower administration and now of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s. Indeed, the goal of sup- 

in partnership the $10 billion in grant 
and loan aid required annually by these areas 
could then not be realized. For that mat- 
ter, if economic nationalism stages a come- 
back in the free industrial nations, how long 
could the United States maintain its present 
level of foreign economic aid? Last year, 
our $5 billion trade surplus was big enough 
to pay for our entire foreign-aid bill, eco- 
nomic and military. 

Unless we devise a program that can ne- 
gate the appeal of protectionism to busi- 
nesses hit by concentrated imports, the 
Communists may be able to dictate the 
terms of economic survival to key nations in 
Latin America, Africa, and Asia. The United 
States now buys about a quarter of every- 
thing these nations export, including great 
quantities of raw materials required by our 
industries. The dollars they earn from us 
give them an amount to invest in develop- 
ment three times greater than the dollars 
we loan and grant them as economic aid. 
It would be unrealistic to believe that Con- 
gress could pass an aid bill large enough to 
compensate for any substantial decline in 
this trade. 

Right now the 20 prospective OECD mem- 
bers are the principal trading partners of 
the Asian, African, and Latin American na- 
tions. But we are on notice that the Com- 
munist bloc intends to reverse this situation 
wherever and however it can; and in view of 
the rising rate of Communist bilateral trade 
deals, this objective might be realized in 
more countries by 1975 than we dare to con- 
template. It will also be more likely to hap- 
pen if markets in the OECD countries 
shrink. 

In other words, unless we lead the OECD 
bloc in a trade-aid offensive, the free na- 
tions will soon find their position as the 
principal trading partners of the less devel- 
oped areas of the free world undermined. 
This is the general conviction of the leading 
legislators of the NATO nations, almost all 
of them foreign-policy specialists, with 
whom I confer regularly as chairman of the 
Economic Committee of NATO Parliamen- 
tarians. 


FROM TEXTILES TO TOYS 


We must start working now, not next 
year, to head off a damaging controversy 
over protectionism. Much valuable time has 
already been lost both in Congress and in 
the administration, even though the danger 
Signals of an impending trade struggle are 
everywhere. Paralleling the all-out effort 
of many businesses, unions, and trade asso- 
ciations, 16 southern Governors last fall 
pressed the Tariff Commission for restrictive 
rulings. In a unanimous resolution, they 
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demanded a comprehensive investigation of 
our trade policy and urged specific protec- 
tion to reduce foreign competition with 
goods produced by industries in the South, 
particularly textiles. 

The accent on protectionism is not heard 
in the South alone. Congressmen from al- 
most every area are paying increasing atten- 
tion to similar protests. Witness, for exam- 
ple, the uncomfortably close vote last month 
on Senator Barry GOLDWATER’s amendment 
to the minimum-wage bill. It would have 
permitted import quotas based on differen- 
tials in wages paid to workers in exporting 
countries and those paid to workers in the 
United States. This generally protectionist 
Goldwater measure lost by only 11 votes. 

The Kennedy administration did manage 
to head off the threatened May 1 boycott of 
Japanese fabric imports by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, and at the 
same time took a first step to meet the basic 
problem. The business and labor leaders in 
the textile trade have been promised a pro- 
gram of special assistance by the Kennedy 
administration, including an international 
conference to discuss the quantity of textiles 
that Japan, Hong Kong, Pakistan, India, and 
others may export to the United States; pre- 
sumably the conference will work out agree- 
ments on such things as voluntary quotas 
and minimum labor standards. 

This approach, however, is woefully incom- 
plete if it stops there. Those in the textile 
business who are hurt as much by techno- 
logical obsolescence as by imports should be 
helped to increase their productivity, di- 
versify their lines, or transfer into other 
economic activity entirely. We must make a 
fair distinction between producers who do 
and those who do not need Federal help. 
And we must be able to reduce gradually 
whatever new trade protection may be 
granted. Unless these other steps are taken, 
our major trading partners will interpret 
this first move by the administration as the 
start of a retreat toward economic national- 
ism. American consumers and taxpayers 
will face the prospect of supporting a per- 
manent program of Government subsidy that 
could extend far beyond the limits of the 
textile industry. 

The great majority of briefs filed last year 
in opposition to new tariff reductions came 
from groups involved with fabricated metal 
products, industrial chemicals, cord and 
twine, electronic and office-machine equip- 
ment, sporting goods, buttons, and toys. 
They are not going to understand or toler- 
ate favoritism toward the textile industry, 
which filed less than 15 percent of all oppo- 
sition briefs received by the Tariff Commis- 
sion in 1960. 

In early February, President Kennedy told 
Congress that protectionism was no answer 
to our adverse balance of international pay- 
ments, and he urged an export drive to earn 
more dollars. But we are still waiting for 
him to recommend or support—as he did in 
the Senate—a positive legislative approach 
to the very real problem of those who are al- 
ready being seriously hurt by concentrated 
import competition. Helping hard-pressed 
industries and promoting exports are two 
sides of the same coin, but apparently Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress are waiting for 
a go-ahead from the White House before 
scheduling action on import legislation al- 
ready introduced this session. 


ON TWO FRONTS 


In company with other Senate colleagues, 
I have proposed two bills to head off the 
coming conflict over trade policy. One is a 
measure to stimulate exports; the other 
would help workers, businesses, and com- 
munities that are seriously disrupted by im- 
port competition. 

The proposal to stimulate exports calls 
for the creation of a Council for Export Pro- 
motion, under the chairmanship of the Un- 
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der Secretary of Commerce. The Council 
would augment, coordinate, and publicize 
the Government's various services to the 
US. exporter. The proposed legislation also 
strengthens the authority of the Export- 
Import Bank to make short- and medium- 
term export credit guarantees against both 
political and commercial risks. The Amer- 
ican exporter wants and deserves a service 
similar to that offered by the major export- 
ing countries of Western Europe, where guar- 
antees cover between 6 and 15 percent of 
exports annually, 

These suggestions have been well received 
in the Senate by Republicans and Democrats 
alike, including JonHN SparkMAN, Democrat, 
of Alabama, chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, who is a sponsor of the 
export bill. The importance of exports 
in our economy is becoming ever more ap- 
preciated, since some 4 million work- 
ers in the United States are engaged in 
producing and servicing exports. Between 
one-fifth and one-third of our production of 
civilian aircraft, railroad cars, construction 
and mining equipment, textile machinery, 
sewing machines, and _ steel-rolling ma- 
chinery has been in recent years, 
along with 10 to 20 percent of our machine 
tools, coal, agricultural machinery and 
equipment, diesel engines, trucks, and buses. 
All this is quite apart from our enormous 
agricultural exports. Forty-five percent of 
all our cotton and wheat, 29 percent of our 
tobacco, and 25 percent of our soybean pro- 
duction is exported. 

Last year the United States sold $19.6 bil- 
lion in merchandise exports, nearly $5 billion 
more than we imported in merchandise. 
Our exports to the new European Economic 
Community went up 50 percent in 12 months 
and topped our imports from this area by 
$1 billion. It is obvious that increased ex- 
ports can be a very helpful antirecession 
measure and can contribute substantially to 
solving our balance-of-payments problem 
while helping to meet our international 
responsibilities. 

More difficult but equally important is the 
form that legislation should take to help 
workers, business firms, and communities 
adjust to an economy where foreign trade 
plays an increasingly important role every 
year. Today those who cannot get relief 
under existing trade-agreement legislation 
turn to Congress. We are asked, sometimes 
almost ordered, to revise duties, broaden 
“Buy American” provisions, impose quotas, 
and strip the President of his power to nego- 
tiate reciprocal tariff concessions. While 
such remedies are usually unacceptable, the 
descriptions of hardship are often accurate 
and compelling. 

The solution I propose is based on the 
principle of trade-adjustment assistance, 
which is endorsed by leading economists and 
key segments of management and labor. It 
recognizes the Federal Government’s respon- 
sibility to help workers and those injured 
by the national interest in developing mul- 
tilateral nondiscriminatory trade as the cor- 
nerstone of U.S. foreign economic policy. 

Under my proposed legislation, Federal 
loans and tax incentives would be availiable 
to individual businesses and communities 
that could prove hardship as a result of 
concentrated import competition. Money 
would be available to retrain and relocate 
workers. Unemployment payments could be 
extended and early retirement under social 
security would be possible. Businesses. fail- 
ing to regain their competitive position could 
be helped to diversify or to undertake a new 
line of production. 

With trade-adjustment assistance, the 
Federal Government could help individual 
firms and communities without according 
blanket protection to a whole industry. The 
present “escape clause” provision does not 
differentiate between those segments of an 
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industry which can compete and those which 
cannot. Relief under it is on an all-or- 
nothing basis. But with trade-adjustment 
aid available, the Tariff Commission, which 
now rules on requests for relief under the 
escape clause, would do so with the knowl- 
edge that help of a nonprotectionist nature 
eould also be given. In addition, my bill 
would permit the President to limit addi- 
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tional tariff or quota protection recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission to 7 years, 
during which time it could be reduced grad- 
ually. 

There is growing bipartisan support for 
this approach in both Houses, along with 
a growing recognition that the President 
must play a more active role in this special 
area if we are to remove the major threat 
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to the continuation of the broad trade poli- 
cies this country has followed so successfully 
for nearly a generation. Such legislation 
may be highly complex and it may be highly 
controversial. But it is urgently needed to 
head off a really damaging struggle over 
present U.S. trade policy. It is vital to con- 
tinue that policy both for the national 
interest and for peace. 





SENATE 
Monpay, May 22, 1961 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of all mercies, as the pressing 
demands of another week summon Thy 
servants here to high endeavor, we would 
pause for the sound of the trumpets in 
the morning—trumpets of faith and of 
hope. 

In this national forum, with all its 
divergent human interests, we would 
rear an altar where a constant sense of 
eternal values may save us from spiritual 
decay, from moral cowardice, and from 
any betrayal of the highest public good. 
Only when our outlook is cleansed and 
corrected by constant communion with 
Thee, and by the far horizons of the 
heavenly vision, can we see the transient 
in the light of the everlasting. 

And so, like tillers of the soil who 
stand reverently with bowed heads, 
listening to the music of holy bells, we 
too would be strengthened with might 
in the inner man as each new day our 
ears wait for the sweet chimes of Thy 
approval. Send us forth to meet an 
agitated world with a tranquillity that is 
strength, and an inner integrity which 
is the courage of the soul. 

In the dear Redeemer’s name we ask 
it. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
, Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 19, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On May 16, 1961: 

8.1372. An act to authorize the temporary 
release and reapportionment of pooled acre- 
age allotments. 

On May 19, 1961: 

§.912. An act to provide for the appoint- 
ment of additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 





reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 


H.R. 5571. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion or additions of certain lands to the 
Effigy Mounds National Monument in the 
State of Iowa, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6100. An act to amend title VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize the 
payment of operating-differential subsidy 
for cruises; and 

8.J.Res.89. Joint resolution to amend 
section 217 of the National Housing Act to 
provide an interim increase in the authori- 
zation for insurance of mortgages by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 





REPORT OF NATIONAL CAPITAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5(a) of Public Law 307, 73d Con- 
gress, approved June 12, 1934, I transmit 
herewith for the information of the Con- 
gress the report of the National Capital 
Housing Authority for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1960. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE HovseE, May 22, 1961. 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
DISPENSED WITH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 

fore the Senate the following letters, 

which were referred as indicated: 

PLANS FOR WoRKS OF IMPROVEMENT UNDER 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PRE- 
VENTION ACT 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 





dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement under the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, 
in the following watersheds: Crowdabout 
Creek, Powell Creek, Ala.; Grady-Gould, Ark.; 
Napa River, Calif.; Hog River-Pig Creek, Iil.; 
Beasha Creek, Miss.; Panther Creek Mo.; 
Haikey Creek, Okla.; Cane Creek, Tenn.; Blue 
Creek-Howell, Utah, and Polk Creek, Salt- 
lick Creek W. Va. (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 


REPORT OF OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 

APPROPRIATION 

A letter from the Administrator, General 

Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 

reporting, pursuant to law, on the overob- 

ligation which occurred early in calendar 

year 1960 under the appropriation ‘“Con- 

struction, Public Buildings Projects”; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


Laws ENACTED BY LEGISLATURE OF GUAM 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of laws enacted by the Fifth Guam 
Legislature, 1960 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PLANS FOR WORKS OF IMPROVEMENT UNDER 
WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD PREVEN- 
TION ACT 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, transmitting, pursuant to law, plans 
for works of improvement under the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, in 
the following watersheds: Magma, Ariz.; 
Muddy Fork of Illinois River, Ark.; Bull 
Creek, Ga.; Seven Mile Creek, Ill.; Fall River, 
Kans.; Bayou Rapides, La.; and Camp Rice 
Arroyo, Lower Plum Creek, Tex. (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 29 


“Joint resolution relative to the loan dead- 
line of the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 


“Whereas the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958 presently provides for no loans to 
be made to local development companies 
after June 30, 1961; and 

“Whereas local development companies 
perform a highly significant function in aid- 
ing systematic and planned urbanization and 
prevention of the blight of our fair cities 
brought on by haphazard development; and 

“Whereas there has been introduced a bill 
in the Senate of the United States, namely 
S. 902, 87th Congress, 1st session, to eliminate 
the time restriction after which no loans 
may be made to local development com- 
panies; and 

“Whereas, this bill is worthy of support 
and passage by the Congress of the United 
States; and 
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“Whereas without the strong Federal par- 
ticipation and aid to local development 
companies provided by the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958, many community 
development projects would fail to be 
initiated: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress to eliminate the time limitation 
on loans that may be made to local develop- 
ment companies in order that such com- 
panies’ significant contribution to the public 

may be continued to its fullest extent; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
California; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 119 


“Resolution relative to East Side Division of 
Central Valley Project 


“Whereas the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Reclamation, is preparing a 
feasibility report for the East Side Division 
of the Central Valley project; and 

‘‘Whereas the east side division is a staged 
plan which will be comprised principally of 
the Auburn Dam unit, the Folsom South 
unit, and the East Side Canal, with auxiliary 
reservoirs; and 

“Whereas the Auburn Dam and the Folsom 
South units need recommendations by the 
Department of Water Resources, State of 
California, to the U.S. Department of the 
Interior in order to hasten congressional ap- 
propriations for these vital units; and 

“Whereas the Auburn Dam unit is de- 
signed with a reservoir capacity of 1 million 
acre-feet to produce an additional 265,000 
acre-feet for irrigation, municipal and in- 
dustrial purposes, and would provide addi- 
tional flood control for the Sacramento area; 
and 

“Whereas the Folsom South unit would 
convey 852,000 acre-feet of irrigation, mu- 
nicipal and industrial water from Lake 
Natoma (Nimbus Dam) on the American 
River to a service area of about one-half mil- 
lion acres in Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Counties, thus halting an existing overdraft 
of ground water, making available a firm 
water supply for lands presently unirrigated, 
reducing the threat of underground saline 
water intrusion, and providing supplemental 
municipal and industrial water for the city 
of Stockton and other local or bay areas; 
and 

“Whereas the east side system will average 
a@ delivery capacity of about 5,500 cubic feet 
per second and will be able to initially de- 
liver a water supply of about 1,500,000 acre- 
feet into Madera, Fresno, Kings, Tulare, San 
Joaquin, Stanislaus, Merced, and Kern 
County areas with a minimum of new fa- 
cilities; and 

“Whereas the utilization of existing project 
facilities and the use of off-stream storage 
reservoirs to maximize use of canal capacity 
that is available in nonpeak irrigation 
months will make possible this tremendous 
water conveyance with a minimum of addi- 
tional capital investment; and 

“Whereas the preliminary estimates of 
costs for the combined pumping, convey- 
ance and off-channel storage system, which 
includes new works in Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, Calaveras, Tuolumne, Stanislaus, 
Merced, Madera, Fresno, Tulare, and Kern 
Counties, approach $500 million; and 

“Whereas the sum total of the benefits of 
the East Side Division of the Central. Valley 
project will increase agricultural, industrial, 
and municipal progress and prosperity 
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throughout the great Central Valley, in par- 
ticular, and throughout the State of Cali- 
fornia, in general: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of 
California, That the Senate of the State of 
California urges the department of water 
resources to initiate its study and recom- 
mendations for the East Side Division of the 
Central Valley project and to forward its rec- 
ommendations to the U.S. Department of the 
Interior; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the State 
of California desires and encourages the full 
cooperation between agencies of the State of 
California and the United States of America 
for the rapid completion of the East Side 
Division of the Central Valley project; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the State 
of California urges the California delegation 
in the Congress to support such appro- 
priations as may be requested by the US. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, for the Auburn Dam unit, the Fol- 
som South unit, and the East Side Canal 
construction works; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
is directed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President and Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States. 

“J. A. BEEK, 
“Secretary of the Senate.” 


«. concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committe» on 
Foreign Relations: 

“Hovse CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 63 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States 
authorized the establishment of a Center for 
Cultural and Technical Interchange be- 
tween East and West in Hawaii on May 14, 
1960, and appropriated funds under Public 
Law 86-678 on August 31, 1960, to carry out 
the purposes of this authorization and a 
contract was negotiated between the De- 
partment of State and the University of 
Hawaii on October 25, 1960, to implement 
this act; and 

“Whereas the Center for Cultural and 
Technical Interchange between East and 
West in Hawaii has excited great interest in 
Asia and the Pacific; and 

“Whereas the purposes and programs of 
the Center for Cultural and Technical Inter- 
change between East and West in Hawaii 
are being duly implemented by the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii in accord with the original 
authorization and contract with the Depart- 
ment of State; and 

“Whereas the State of Hawaii has met and 
will continue to meet its obligations in giv- 
ing the Center for Cultural and Technical 
Interchange between East and West in Ha- 
waii its wholehearted support; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the First State Legislature of the State of 
Hawaii, general session of 1961 (the senate 
concurring), That the people of Hawaii 
earnestly and respectfully request the Con- 
gress of the United States to continue its 
support of this program so that the pur- 
poses and ideals which it represents may be 
achieved; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be sent to the Honorable Lyndon 
B, Johnson, Vice President of the United 
States; the Honorable Sam Rayburn, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; the 
Honorable John J. Rooney, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for State; 
the Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary of 
State; the Honorable Philip Hall Coombs, 
Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, Department of State; the Hon- 
orable Hiram L. Fong, the Honorable Oren 
E. Long, and the Honorable Daniel K. 
Inouye, Senators and Congressman, respec- 
tively, from Hawaii.” 
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A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
American Samoa; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 1 


“Joint resolution requesting the Congress of 
the United States to grant for American 
Samoa the sum of $2,298,000 to improve its 
water system 
“Whereas American Samoa should exercise 

leadership in the use of modern sanitation 

methods in the South Pacific Islands; and 
“Whereas existing facilities along the 
shores of Pago Pago Harbor and in outlying 
villages are us to health and un- 
sightly in the eyes of the tourists; and 
“Whereas this disgraceful situation dis- 
courages those tourists who may wish to see 
the natural, world renown beauty of Pago 

Pago Harbor and other areas of American 

Samoa; and 
“Whereas family units in American Samoa 

are unable to use normally accepted, mod- 

ern sanitary facilities in the construction of 
their homes because of an inadequate res- 
ervoir or other usable water supply systems: 

Now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved by the Seventh Legislature of 

American Samoa, That the Congress of the 

United States be, and it is hereby respect- 

fully requested to grant for American Samoa 

the sum of $2,298,000 beginning with fiscal 
year 1963 to fiscal yeur 1973 in order to un- 
dertake a sound, comprehensive program for 
the construction of greatly needed water 
and sanitation facilities; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
joint resolution be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the President of the 

Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 

resentatives of the Congress of the United 

States, and the chairmen of the Committees 

on Interior and Insular Affairs of both 

Houses of the U.S. Congress. 

“Raptr Soroa, 
“President of the Senate. 
“MuaGutouti’a F. Toth, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives.” 


A resolution adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors of the County and State of 
Hawaii, favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to provide funds for public school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries; ordered to 
lie on the table. 





RESOLUTION OF NEW YORK BOARD 
OF TRADE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a copy of a 
resolution which I have received from 
the New York Board of Trade, Inc. urg- 
ing congressional action to expand and 
improve export credit guarantees for 
American exporters. 

Having long been interested in this 
subject and believing, as I do, that ex- 
port expansion is the most logical and 
direct way to deal with our balance of 
payments situation, I feel this resolu- 
tion is of real importance. 

I urge its careful study by the appro- 
priate committees, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion. was referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
RESOLUTION BY NEw YORK BOARD oF TRADE, 

Inc. 

Whereas believing that, with mounting 
competition making deeper inroads intc 
traditional markets for US. prod- 
ucts and services and with our current bal- 
ance of payments deficit, there is a continu- 
ing urgent need for a program which will 
contribute to the expansion of US. 
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exports on a sound basis, and that there is 
also a need to modernize and adapt Ameri- 
can export credit equipment to prevailing 
world market conditions by providing 
U.S. exporters with facilities which they do 
not now possess, but which are in effective 
use by all other principal trading nations, 
and 

Whereas having duly considered a pro- 
posal prepared by the National Coordinating 
Committee for Export Credit Guarantees, 
providing for the creation of a federally 
chartered American Export Credit Guarantee 
Corp. for the furnishing of such facilities, 
with government support as therein pro- 
vided: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the New York Board of 
Trade, Inc., urge the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation establishing a na- 
tional system for issuance of export credit 
guarantees insuring American exporters of 
goods and services against loss due to: 

1. Political risks, including restriction on 
the transfer of payments from the buyer's 
country to the United States; war, revolu- 
tion and expropriation in the debtor’s 
country; and other governmental action 
which is beyond the control of the exporter 
or the foreign buyer; 

2. Commercial credit risks, including in- 
solvency and protracted default of the buy- 
er, his failure or refusal to accept goods, 
and any other loss (other than a political 
risk loss) not normally insurable with in- 
surers covering other than export credit 
risk; and be it further 

Resolved, That the New York Board of 
Trade, Inc., favors the export credit guaran- 
tee plan prepared by the National Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Export Credit Guarantees 
substantially in the form presented to this 
board providing for the creation of a federally 
chartered American Export Credits Guaran- 
tee Corp. and for the support thereof by the 
U.S. Government in the manner and to the 
extent provided in the Committee’s plan; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of State, U.S. Depart- 
ment of State; the Secretary of the Treasury, 
US. Treasury; the Secretary of Commerce, 
US. Department of Commerce; the Secretary 
of Agriculture, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; the Secretary of Labor, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor; the Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration; the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System; the President and Directors of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1229. A bill to authorize the develop- 
ment of plans and arrangements for the 
provision of emergency assistance, and the 
provision of such assistance, to repatriated 
American nationals without available re- 
sources, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
283). 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A COMMISSION 
ON PROBLEMS OF SMALL TOWNS 
AND RURAL COUNTIES—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 
282) 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the bill (S. 1869) to provide 
for the establishment of a Commission 
on Problems of Small Towns and Rural 
Counties, and I submit a report thereon. 
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Mr. President, coincident with these 


‘remarks, I am filing a report from the 


Committee on Government Operations 
of the Senate on S. 1869, a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a Commis- 
sion on the Problems of Small Towns 
and Rural Counties. My able colleague 
from South Dakota [Mr. CasE] is a co- 
sponsor of this bill. 

I should point out, Mr. President, that 
an almost identical bill (S. 3140) was 
favorably reported in the 86th Con- 
gress by the Committee on Government 
Operations and was approved by the 
Senate. 

One of the deficiencies confronting 
our small towns and rural areas—at 
which this bill is directed—is that they 
do not have economic resources and 
research facilities to initiate construc- 
tive studies on common problems con- 
fronting these areas, the factors leading 
to such problems, and what steps com- 
munities can take or are taking to over- 
come these difficulties. 

Through this proposed legislation, 4% 
is my hope that a comprehensive study 
can be made so that we can learn what 
are the needs and problems of these 
areas and thereby develop recommenda- 
tions which can be helpful in fostering 
continued growth and success of these 
areas which have contributed so much 
to the strength of our country. 

Mr. President, when the bill was con- 
sidered last year, much support was 
demonstrated by various groups and or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 
Since many of the statements expressing 
favor with this proposed legislation were 
made a part of the Recorp at the time 
the bill was favorably reported last year, 
I do not feel it is necessary to review 
these endorsements other than to invite 
attention to the fact that they appear 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, volume 
106, part 8, pages 10647-10649. 

Mr. President, it is my earnest hope 
that early action will be taken on this 
measure, and I am confident that the 
Senate will reaffirm its position by 
approving the bill as it did during the 
86th Congress. 

Mr. President, I request that an ex- 
cerpt from the report of the Committee 
on Government Operations be made a 
part of the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the excerpt from the report 
will be printed in the Recorp, at this 
point. 

The excerpt from the report submitted 
by Mr. Muwnonr is as follows: 

Excerpt From REPORT 
PURPOSE 

S. 1869 provides for the establishment of 
a Commission on Problems of Small Towns 
and rural counties. This bi Com- 
mission shall be composed of 20 members. 

In the 86th Congress, an identical bill, 
8S. 3140, was favorably reported by the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee of the Sen- 
ate (S. Rept. 1392) and the legislation was 
approved by the Senate. 

Under the provisions of the Dill, this 
Commission shall make a full and complete 
investigation and study of Federal policies 
and programs relating to the needs and 
problems of the Nation’s small town and 
rural county areas. It shall study such 
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problems as the needs, present and future, 
related to highways, public services, water 
resources, schools, recreation, financing, law 
enforcement, and business and industrial 
development. 

The Commission shall attempt to deter- 
mine the capabilities of State, county, and 
local governments to meet such needs and 
seek means of improving coordination of 
Federal, State, county, and local policies. It 
shall investigate the possibilities of Federal 
Government encouraging wider dispersal of 
Government procurement operations and in 
the location of Federal facilities, as well as 
other matters which may be of assistance 
in solving the various problems of, and pro- 
moting the social and economic well-being 
of, the Nation’s small town and rural coun- 
ty areas. 

The Commission shall report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on or before February 
1, 1963 its findings and recommendations; 
and the Commission may also make such 
interim reports as the President may request 
or as the Commission deems appropriate. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


The small towns and rural counties of 
America have made significant and lasting 
contributions to the development of our 
way of life. The complex of rural counties 
and small towns, which is a unique form of 
community living not found in other parts 
of the world, is highly desirable and essential 
and should be continued. 

These small communities provide for 
wholesome family life. They give oppor- 
tunities for spiritual development as well 
as adequate economic, social, and political 
balance to our country. 

The survival and economic well-being of 
rural towns and counties have been threat- 
ened by the technical and industrial de- 
velopment of our country. This develop- 
ment has brought changes in transportation 
facilities and patterns of economic activity 
which have resulted in shifts in population 
as well as other modern phenomena, creating 
challenges and problems with which small 
towns and rural counties are unable to cope, 
primarily because of lack of research facili- 
ties or economic means to instigate studies 
into the exact causes and cares of their 
problems. 

In the past, many Commissions have been 
created or proposed to study the problems 
involved in big government; the problems 
of our metropolitan areas; farm problems; 
labor problems; educational problems; and 
other social and economic problems. 

There is no agency in Government respon- 
sible for handling problems of small towns. 
No Cabinet menvber is charged with the task 
of assembling data about our rural counties 
and small towns. No research department, 
no commission, no committee in Congress, 
has been directed to find solutions to the 
hardship posed by the economic or social 
problems threatening the existence of small 
towns. 


ENDORSEMENT OF LEGISLATION 


In the 86th Congress, an identical bill 
was endorsed by a number of nongovern- 
ment groups which are concerned with rural 
problems and the problems of small towns. 
Those who have indicated their support are: 
The American Municipal Association; Na- 
tional Association of County Officials; the 
Lutheran Church Missouri Synod; American 
Baptist Home Mission Societies; Methodist 
Rural Fellowship; Southern Baptist Con- 
vention; the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference; and the Colorado Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
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unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and 
Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 1925. A bill to provide that certain lands 
shall be held in trust for the Assiniboine 
Tribe and the Sioux Tribe of the Fort Peck 
Reservation in Montana and for other pur- 

; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaNsFIELD when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ENGLE (for himself and Mr. 
KUCHEL): 

$.1926. A bill to add certain federally 
owned land to the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, in the State of California, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr, ENGLE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

8.1927. A bill to amend further the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act and the Farm Credit 
Act of 1933, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. LONG of Hawaii: 

8.1928. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Lee 
Chee Shee (Mrs. Lee Buck Yau); and 

S. 1929. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Goo 
Mau Yet Kui (Mrs. Goo Choy); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

§. 1930. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in honor of Ed- 
mund G. Ross, a courageous United States 
Senator from Kansas; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cartson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

8.1931. A bill to extend the provisions of 
title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, relating to war risk insurance; and 

S. 1932. A bill to amend the Act of Octo- 
ber 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1030, 1039) in order to 
increase the periods for which agreements for 
the operation of certain concessions may be 
granted at the Washington National Air- 
port, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Magnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which ap- 
pear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1933. A bill to amend section 322 of 
title 28, United States Code, in order to pro- 
vide for the inclusion of a district judge or 
judges on the judicial council of each cir- 
cuit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, EASTLAND: 

S. 1934. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Chow 

Chui Ha; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

8.1935. A bill for the relief of Andrew 

Furesz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

8.1936. A bill to simplify the admeasure- 
ment of small vessels; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr, Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

8.1937. A bill for the relief of Michele 
Emilio Maffeo; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

8S. 1938. A bill authorizing a survey to be 
made of Eel Pond at Menauhant, Mass.; to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself and 
Mr, HayYpDEN) : 

8.J.Res.92. Joint resolution authorizing 

the State of Arizona to place in the Statuary 
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Hall collection at the U.S. Capitol the statue 
of Eusebio Francisco Kino; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 





CERTAIN LANDS TO BE HELD IN 
TRUST FOR INDIAN TRIBES OF 
FORT PECK RESERVATION, MONT. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my distinguished junior col- 
league from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
and myself, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill which proposes to trans- 
fer in trust 85,338 acres of submarginal 
land on the Fort Peck Reservation in 
Montana to the Fort Peck Indian tribes, 
and for other purposes. 

The proposed legislation has the sup- 
port of all the local interests, including 
the tribal officials, and it brings to a 
conclusion many years of controversy 
over the proper disposition of these 
lands. I hope that the Department of 
the Interior will be able to cooperate in 
this matter and submit a report on the 
proposal at an early date. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks the text of the bill and 
documents I have received which indi- 
cate local support for this proposed 
compromise legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and documents will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1925) to provide that cer- 
tain lands shall be held in trust for the 
Assiniboine Tribe and the Sioux Tribe 
of the Fort Peck Reservation in Mon- 
tana, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. MAansrrie_p (for himself and Mr. 
METCALF), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the rights, title, and interest of the United 
States in the lands, and the improvements 
thereon, in the submarginal land project 
identified as “Fort Peck, LI-MT-6”, contain- 
ing approximately 85,338 acres on the Fort 
Peck Reservation in Montana, acquired by 
the United States under title II of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, of June 16, 
1933 (48 Stat. 200), the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act of April 8, 1935 (49 Stat. 
115), and section 55 of the Act of August 
24, 1935 (49 Stat. 750, 781), and now under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior for administration for the use and 
benefit of the Assiniboine Tribe and the 
Sioux Tribe of Fort Peck Reservation. Mont., 
are hereby declared to be held by the United 
States in trust for those Tribes in the same 
manner and to the same extent as other 
lands held in trust for those Tribes. 

See. 2. Nothing in this Act shall deprive 
any person of any right of possession, con- 
tract right, interest, or title he may have 
in the land involved. 

Sec. 3. Any receipts from leases or per- 
mits for minerals in the land identified in 
section 1 of this Act, received on or after 
the date of this Act, shall be handled pur- 
suant to the rules applicable to other tribal 
property held in trust status. Any such re- 
ceipts, received prior to the date of this Act, 
that are required by section 6 of the Act of 
August 7, 1947 (61 Stat. 913, 915), to be 
deposited in a special fund in the Treasury 
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pending final disposition thereof by Con- 
gress shall be disbursed as follows: 

(a) Twenty-five. per centum shall be 
paid to the county in which the land from 
which the mineral receipts were derived is 
located, for school and road purposes; 

(b) Seventy-five per centum shall be 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit 
of the tribes with interest at 4 per centum 
per annum from the date of this Act until 
expended. One-half of the amount so de- 
posited shall be used exclusively for indus- 
trial development on or near the reservation 
with a preferential right of employment for 
members of the tribes. The remaining 
one-half so deposited, less the amount re- 
quired under section 6 of this Act, shall be 
used for the construction of low-cost rental 
housing on trust land owned by the tribes 
on the reservation for members of the tribes 
residing on or near the reservation on the 
date of this Act. Funds for industrial devel- 
opment and low-cost rental housing shall 
be expended in accordance with plans and 
programs and terms and conditions approved 
both by the executive board of the Fort 
Peck Reservation and the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Board of the Fort 
Peck Reservation is hereby authorized and 
directed to sell, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, tribal land, exclu- 
sive of minerals, platted as town lots (i) 
within the original corporate limits and the 
first addition in and to the city of Wolf 
Point, (2) within the present corporate lim- 
its of the city of Poplar and the three areas 
contiguous to the present corporate limits 
of the city of Poplar identified as follows: 

(a) That area bounded on the north by 
““C’ Street East”; on the west by “Boule- 
vard Avenue”; on the south by “ ‘A’ Street 
co. and on the east by “Second Avenue 

(b) That area bounded on the north by 
““D’ Street East”; on the west by “Court 
Avenue”; on the south by “ ‘C’ Street East”; 
and on the east by “Second Avenue East”; 
and 

(c) That area bounded on the north by 
“*A’ Street East” on the west by “Block 35 
Original Poplar”; on the south by “the 
Great Northern Railroad right-of-way”; and 
on the east by “Second Avenue East”; 
and (3) within the present corporate limits 
of the towns of Brockton and Frazer, Mon- 
tana. The sale shall be by competitive bid 
for not less than the appraised fair market 
value, or by negotiated sale at not less than 
the appraised fair market value, with the 
consent of the Secretary of the Interior and 
the Executive Board, under such terms, con- 
ditions and regulations as the Secretary of 
the Interior may prescribe: Provided, (1) 
That there shall,be no sale for speculative 
p ; (2) that within 60 days after 
written request for sale the lots shall be 
offered for sale; (3) that the tribes shall 
not be subject to any charges or fees of any 
kind whatsoever by the United States; and 
(4) that the tribes shall be saved harmless 
from all expense resulting from requests for 
sales, from sales, or from incidental mat- 
ters. The receipts from the sales shall be 
deposited in the Treasury to the credit of the 
tribes. 

Sec. 5. The town lots which were occu- 
pied on May 1, 1961, by members of the 
Tribes, who on that date were the owners 
of the improvements on such lots, shall not 
be subject to sale under this Act without 
the consent of such members, the Executive 
Board and the Secretary of the Interior: 
Provided, That if any such members are 
minors or under other legal disability the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
act on their behalf for all purposes under 
this Act. 

Any tribal member qualified under this sec- 
tion who owns such improvements located 
on more than one lot shall be required 
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on reasonable notice from the Executive 
Board to remove them to one of the lots 
on which they are located. Any tribal mem- 
ber qualified under this section may sell 
his improvements and retain the proceeds 
or, May remove his improvements except 
that they may not be removed to a town 
lot subject to sale under section 4 of this 
Act or to a lot occupied by another member 
of the Tribes. If the new location is on 
tribal land, outside of the lots subject to 
sale under section 4 of this Act, the consent 
of the Executive Board to the use of such 
tribal land shall be required. Nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to bar an Indian 
from purchasing any lot subject to sale under 
section 4 of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The Executive Board, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, shall 
make available, not to exceed $100,000, from 
the funds set aside for low-cost housing un- 
der section 3 of this Act, to pay the expenses, 
costs, losses and damages incurred by mem- 
bers of the Tribes qualified under section 5 
of this Act, as a direct result of moving them- 
selves, and their possessions, including with- 
out limitation, dwelling and other build- 
ings owned by such individual members, to 
@ new location on the reservation within 
three years from the date of this Act, where 
such move is on account of the provisions of 
section 5 of this Act. 

Sec. 7. The Executive Board, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior, is 
hereby authorized to enter into contracts 
with the City of Wolf Point, the City of 
Poplar and the towns of Brockton and Fra- 
zer for sewage, water, street, and street light- 
ing, improvements and services, for the 
benefit of any lots covered by section 3 of 
this Act which are owned by the Tribes: 
Provided, That, in the judgment of the Ex- 
ecutive Board and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, sufficient lots are or can be sold to 
justify such contracts. Expenditures under 
such contracts shall be paid out of the re- 
ceipts from the sale of the lots and shall be 
charged pro rata against those unsold lots 
owned by the Tribes receiving the direct 
benefits of such improvements and services. 


The documents presented by Mr. 
MANSFIELD are as follows: 


Popiar, Mont., May 18, 1961. 

Senator Mrxe MANSFIELD: 

Washington, D.C.: 

The tribal executive board unanimously 
endorsed the plan to transfer the submar- 
ginal land submitted in the proposed bill. 
On behalf of the tribe I urge that you intro- 
duce and prosecute the submarginal land bill. 

Wan. Youpee, 

Chairman, Tribal Executive Board. 
Crry or Wotr Pornr, 

Wolf Point, Mont., May 10, 1961. 

Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Lze Mercatr, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Hon. James F. Batrin, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Hon. ARNOLD OLSEN, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Re proposed bill to transfer submarginal 
land to the Fort Peck Indian Tribes, and 
to provide for sale of tribal lots in Wolf 
Point and disbursement of accrued 
funds. 

GENTLEMEN: Attached please find a copy 
of the above proposed bill which has been 
approved by the civic groups and political 
bodies that we the undersigned represent. 
We endorse the bill as presently written and 
Wwe urge its introduction and passage. We 
further state that if any amendments to the 
attached bill are made before or after intro- 
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duction, we withdraw our endorsement until 
we can rule on each and every amendment. 
The groups that we the undersigned repre- 
sent have authorized us to endorse this pro- 
posed legislation by unanimous vote. 
Respectfully submitted, 
R. E. Correr, 
Mayor. 
S. V. NEpRuD, 
President, Wolf Point Chamber of 
Commerce. 
CARSTEN BECK, 
Chairman, Board of County Commis- 
sioners, Roosevelt County, Mont. 
C. A, HarMaLa, 
President, Wolf Point Lions Club. 





ADDITION OF CERTAIN FEDERALLY 
OWNED LAND TO THE LASSEN 
VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK, 
CALIF. 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KucHe.] and my- 
self, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to add certain federally 
owned Iand to the Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park, in the State of California, 
and for other purposes. 

The Department of the Interior re- 
quests enactment of this legislation. Its 
purposes are set forth in a letter to the 
President of the Senate from Assistant 
Secretary John A. Carver, Jr., and I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
letter, along with a copy of the bill, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
and letter will be printed in the REecorp. 

The bill (S. 1926) to add certain fed- 
erally owned land to the Lassen Vol- 
canic National Park, in the State of 
California, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Encore (for himself and 
Mr. KUCHEL), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorD, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
following described lands of the Lassen Na- 
tional Forest are hereby excluded from the 
forest and added to the Lassen Volcanic 
National Park: 

Lots 1, 2, and 3, south half northeast 
quarter, and southeast quarter northwest 
quarter section 4; west half southeast quar- 
ter and those parts of the south half north- 
west quarter and of the southwest quarter 
of section 11 lying east of Lost Creek; and 
section 19, township 31 north, range 4 east, 
Mount Diablo Meridian: Provided, That the 
aforesaid lands in section 19 are included 
within the national park subject to the 
right of the Secretary of Agriculture to con- 
struct and maintain a permanent road 
through such section in order to permit the 
use, protection, and administration of ad- 
jacent national forest lands and the removal 
of timber from the national forest. 


The letter presented by Mr. Engle is 
as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 12, 1961. 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PrResIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 
of a proposed bill “To add certain federally 
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owned land to the Lassen Volcanic National 
Park, in the State of California, and for 
other purposes.” 

We recommend that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

This proposed legislation would result in 
adjustment of the boundaries between the 
Lassen Volcanic National Park and the Las- 
sen National Forest so as to add approxi- 
mately 1,040 acres of land to the park. 
Three separate parcels of land are involved 
in this transfer of administrative jurisdic- 
tion. 

One of these tracts comprising about 240 
acres, contains a loop of the Lassen Peak 
Road. The entire length of this road, which 
traverses much of the park between its south 
and west boundaries, lies within the park 
except the loop included in this proposed 
addition. Maintenance and administration 
of this portion of the road would be simpli- 
fied through its inclusion in the park. 

A tract of approximately 170 acres that lies 
to the east of Lost Creek would also be 
added to the park. This tract of forest land 
which is plainly visible from the Lassen Peak 
Road should be added to the park while it 
is in its presently uncut state so as to pre- 
serve the scenic vista from the road and 
afford a protective strip along the east side 
of Lost Creek. 

A third tract is needed for use in expand- 
ing the park campground at Manzanita 
Lake. This location contains the only 
campgrounds near a store, post office and 
general supplies. The need for additional 
campground space in this section of the park 
has been so urgent that—pursuant to 
authority contained in the act of August 7, 
1946 (60 Stat. 885)—an agreement was en- 
tered into with the U.S. Forest Service of 
the Department of Agriculture whereunder 
this Department has undertaken the devel- 
opment and administration of campground 
and other recreational facilities on Forest 
Service lands in the Manzanita Lake region. 
Approximately 640 acres are needed here to 
provide adequate space for public camp- 
ground facilities. 

The Department of Agriculture which ad- 
ministers the Lassen National Forest is 
agreeable to these boundary adjustments 
and concurs in them. In this connection, 
a provision has been included in the bill 
that will insure the right of the U.S. Forest 
Service to establish and use a road, for 
national forest purposes, through a portion 
of the lands proposed for addition to the 
national park in section 19 (near Manzanita 
Lake). Such reservation would have no 
adverse effect upon the park. 

Since all the lands to be added to the 
park are federally owned, no land acquisition 
costs are involved. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this draft bill from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. Carr, JR., 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 





COMMEMORATIVE STAMP TO 
HONOR EDMUND G. ROSS, US. 
SENATOR FROM KANSAS, 1866-71 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
providing for the issuance of a com- 
memorative stamp honoring Edmund G. 
Ross, who served as U.S. Senator from 
Kansas from 1866 to 1871. 

Edmund G. Ross’ appointment was a 
popular one in Kansas. He entered the 
Senate a critic of President Johnson and 
opposed the President’s program. When 
Johnson removed Stanton in January 
1868, Ross voted for the Senate resolu- 
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tion declaring the act illegal. However, 
after the President’s impeachment, Sen- 
ator Ross insisted that Johnson should 
have a fair trial, and voted on some 
questions with known opponents of con- 
viction. 

This action brought a flood of protests 
from his State of Kansas, and others. 
At the time, Ross rather favored con- 
yiction, but the character of the pres- 
sure made him doubtful. 

In reply to this pressure Senator Ross 
replied: 

I have taken an oath to do impartial 
justice—and trust I shall have the courage 
and the honesty to vote according to the 
dictates of my judgment and for the highest 
good of the country. 


Senator Ross’ conclusion to vote 
against conviction was with the belief 
that he would thereby secure his own 
political destruction, and I again quote 
his words: 

I almost literally looked down into my 
own grave. Friends, position, fortune, 
everything that makes life desirable to an 
ambitious man, were about to be swept 
away by the breath of my mouth, perhaps 
forever. 


The burst of denunciation which fol- 
lowed the first vote on impeachment fell 
most heavily on Senator Ross. His State 
repudiated him and charges of corrup- 
tion were made and every species of 
pressure known were exerted. Ross 
faced the ordeal with the fortitude of 
the real statesman and again voted “not 
guilty.” 

At the conclusion of his term Senator 
Ross returned to Kansas and became a 
well-known journalist. He later moved 
to Albuquerque, N. Mex., where, a short 
time before his death, a meSsenger 
brought him greetings from the Gov- 
ernor, and Legislature of Kansas, ex- 
pressing appreciation of his conduct in 
the impeachment trial. 

In honor of a man who was fearless, 
honest, and of good ability, a man who 
had the courage to vote according to the 
dictates of his judgment, and for what 
he believed to be for the highest good 
of his country, I now introduce a bill 
providing for a commemorative stamp in 
his honor. 

I ask that the bill be printed as part 
of these remarks and that it be received 
and referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1930) to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in 
honor of Edmund G. Ross, a courageous 
United States Senator from Kansas, in- 
troduced by Mr. Carlson, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Postmaster General is authorized and di- 
rected to issue a special postage stamp in 
honor of Edmund G. Ross, who was a fear- 
less and honest man serving in the United 
mani Senate from July 1866 to March 3, 

Such postage stamp shall be issued in such 
denomination and design and for such pe- 


riod as the Postmaster General may deter- 
mine. 
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EXTENSION OF PROVISIONS OF 
FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 1958, 
RELATING TO WAR RISK INSUR- 
ANCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mtr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to extend the provisions of 
title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, relating to war risk insurance. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a letter from the Under 
Secretary of Commerce, together with a 
statement of purpose and need in sup- 
port of the proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and statement will be printed in the 
RECorD. 

The bill (S. 1931) to extend the provi- 
sions of title XIII of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, relating to war risk in- 
surance, introduced by Mr. Macnuson, 
by request, was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

The letter and statement presented by 
Mr. MAGNUSON are as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1961. 
Hon, LYNpDon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There are enclosed 
four copies of a proposed bill to extend 
the provisions of title XIII of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, relating to war risk 
insurance. 

There are also enclosed four copies of a 
statement of purpose and need in support 
thereof. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that, from the standpoint of the 
administration’s program, there would be 
no objection to the submission of this pro- 
posed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpWARD GUDEMAN, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 





STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED IN SUPPORT 
OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


The bill would extend the life of title 
XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 
(49 U.S.C. 1531), relating to war risk insur- 
ance, until June 13, 1966. Section 1312 of the 
act now provides for expiration of aviation 
war risk insurance authority on June 13, 
1961. 

Title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 authorizes the Secretary of Commerce, 
with the approval of the President, to pro- 
vide war risk insurance for the protection of 
aircraft, cargoes, and crews and their per- 
sonal effects, when commercial insurance 
cannot be obtained on reasonable terms and 
conditions. At present, as at the time of 
original enactment of these provisions as 
Public Law 47, 82d Congress (65 Stat. 65), 
commercial policies covering aviation war 
risks are issued only subject to automatic 
termination clauses in the event of outbreak 
of war between any of the four Great Powers 
(France, Great Britain and/or any of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics and the United 
States of America). Even though the United 
States might not be involved immediately, 
American aircraft would be without protec- 
tion against loss by risks of war. Further- 
more, prompt mobilization of the air trans- 
port facilities of the United States would be 
jeopardized without such insurance, 

The general order on aviation war risk in- 
surance which was issued on November I, 
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1956, established an interim binder program 
for war risk hull insurance, war risk liability 
insurance, exclusive of cargo liability, and 
war risk carriers’ liability to cargo insurance. 
This general order has been revised so as to 
provide, among other things, for the provid- 
ing of war risk insurance, without premium, 
to the Department of Defense for partici- 
pants in the Civil Reserve Air Fleet (CRAF) 
program, and to the Department of State for 
American air carriers entering into certain 
agreements with such Department. The Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Secretary of State 
have agreed to indemnify the Secretary of 
Commerce against all losses covered by such 
insurance. 

If the provisions of title XIII are extended 
as proposed, it is anticipated that binder 
fees to be collected will more than cover 
expenses chargeable to the war risk insur- 
ance fund under peacetime operations. 

The Department urges consideration and 
enactment of this bill at the first session of 
the 87th Congress in order that there will 
be no hiatus in the continuance of ar- 
rangements for immediate furnishing insur- 
ance in the event of outbreak of war or a 
critical emergency, and in the arrange- 
ments for participants in the Civil Reserve 
Air Fleet (CRAF) program and American air 
carriers entering into certain agreements 
with the Department of State, referred to 
above. 





INCREASE OF PERIODS OF AGREE- 
MENTS FOR OPERATION OF CON- 
CESSIONS AT WASHINGTON NA- 
TIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the act of Oc- 
tober 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1030, 1039), in 
order to increase the periods for which 
agreements for the operation of certain 
concessions may be granted at the 
Washington National Airport, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrecorp a 
letter from the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency, requesting the 
proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1932) to amend the act 
of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1030, 1039), 
in order to increase the periods for which. 
agreements for the operation of certain 
concessions may be granted at the 
Washington National Airport, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
Macnvson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. Macnuson 
is as follows: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1961. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It is requested that 
the attached pro bill “to amend the act 
of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1030, 1039), in 
order to inerease the periods for which agree- 
ments for the operation of certain conces- 
sions may be granted at the Washington Na- 
tional Airport, and for other purposes,’ be 
introduced in the Senate at your earliest 
convenience. 

At the present time the need for first-class 
hotel facilities and services at the Washing- 
ton National Airport is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. Several private investors, well 
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known and established in the hotel industry, 
are extremely interested in providing this 
type of facility. These concerns have all 
made long-term proposals for the construc- 
tion of a $3 million to $5 million hotel to be 
located adjacent to the Washington National 
Airport. They have proposed a lease period 
of from 35 to 50 years for the purpose of bor- 
rowing long-term capital. 

Under the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act making supplemental appropriations 
for the support of the Government for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, and for other 
purposes,” approved October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 
1039), agreements for the operation of any 
concession, except the restaurant at Wash- 
ington National Airport, are prohibited for a 
period exceeding 5 years. The construction 
of a permanent facility, such as a hotel of 
the size required by this location, represents 
a potential investment of several million 
dollars. Obviously, the 5-year lease period is 
not sufficient to allow for amortization of 
the investment. 

I feel certain that the Congress can ap- 
preciate the need for an adequate first-class 
hotel which would serve the large number of 
travelers arriving at and departing from 
Washington National Airport. The construc- 
tion of large first-class hotels at other major 
airports in the United States, for example 
the hotel located at New York International 
Airport, is proof that such facilities are neces- 
sary for the benefit of the traveling public. 

It should be pointed out that the granting 
of a long-term lease for the construction of 
such a hotel could be an extremely profitable 
venture and would provide additional funds 
to offset the operating costs of the airport. 

Other important areas may be cited in 
which it would be advantageous to have 
longer leases than are now permitted. 
Among them are rental car maintenance 
buildings and in-flight commissary buildings 
which require considerable capital invest- 
ment totaling upward of a million dollars. 

Therefore, in the best interest of the Gov- 
ernment, the 1940 Supplemental Appropria- 
tions Act should be amended as it pertains to 
the length of time for which leases and con- 
cessions may be granted, so that in certain 
cases long-term leases could be made when 
it appears that a substantial capital invest- 
ment for the permanent construction of 
buildings of substantial value, such as a 
hotel or in-flight commissary, may be re- 
quired. This will be necessary before poten- 
tial investors will show more than a casual 
interest in these much needed facilities. 

It is the considered opinion of this Agency 
that the proposal will provide the necessary 
stimulus to encourage the construction of a 
hotel at the Washington National Airport, 
providing first-class facilities for travel, and 
@ new means of revenue to offset the cost of 
operating the airport. It will also enable 
the airport to provide necessary improve- 
ments in its in-flight commissary facilities 
with resultant added revenues. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this draft bill to the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. Harasy, 
Administrator. 





SIMPLIFICATION OF ADMEASURE- 
MENT OF SMALL VESSELS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to simplify the ad- 
measurement of small business. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasury requesting the proposed 
egislation 


] ‘i 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
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referred; and, without objection, the 
letter will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1936) to simplify the ad- 
measurement of small vessels, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MaGnu- 
son is as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PresipENtT: There is transmitted 
herewith a proposed bill to simplify the 
admeasurement of small vessels, and for 
other purposes, which is the result of a 
joint study by the Bureau of Customs and 
the U.S. Coast Guard. 

The purpose of the bill is to substitute 
for the present complicated method of ton- 
nage measurement a new system which 
would permit the assignment of tonnages 
from a table on the basis of length and 
breadth only. The tonnage assignments 
would be limited to self-propelled vessels of 
less than 500 gross tons and non-self-pro- 
pelled vessels of not more than 997 gross 
tons. 

The bill is identical with that submitted 
to the last Congress, with one exception. 
The present draft embodies amendments re- 
quested by representative industry groups 
which would allow a vessel owner the choice 
of formal measurement or a tonnage assign- 
ment. The reasons are outlined in the at- 
tached memorandum. Suffice it to say here 
that probably not over 1 percent of the 
vessels covered by the bill will be affected. 

Enactment of the bill is essential to 
eliminate the artificial and technical ton- 
nage measurement now applicable to some- 
thing over 85 percent of our total mer- 
cantile marine, including pleasure vessels 
documented as yachts, for which the 
Government receives no tangible return. Of 
immediate benefit to the Customs Service 
will be the anticipated annual savings of 
$150,000 in man-hours which will permit the 
reassignment of part-time admeasurers to 
more worthwhile duties and the concentra- 
tion of full-time admeasurment personnel 
on large vessel work where their services 
are sorely needed to fulfill the Government’s 
obligations to vessel owners. 

It will be appreciated if you will lay the 
draft bill before the Senate. A similar pro- 
posal has been transmitted to the House of 
Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
tion from the standpoint of the admin- 
istration’s program to the submission of this 
proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovuc.ias DILLON. 





THE RIGHT OF THE BLIND TO OR- 
GANIZE—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 17, 1961, the names of 
Mr. Moss, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Lone of 
Missouri and Mr. ENGLE were added as 
additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
1893) to protect the right of the blind to 
self-expression through organizations 
of the blind, introduced by Mr. IIum- 
PHREY on May 17, 1961. 





NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
S. 167 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Standing Subcommit- 
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tee on Antitrust Legislation of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I wish to an- 
nounce that the subcommittee has 
scheduled public hearings on S. 167, a 
bill to authorize the Attorney General 
to compel the production of documen- 
tary evidence required in civil investi- 
gations for the enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws, and for other purposes, to 
commence on Wednesday, June 7, 1961. 

The hearings, set for 9:30 a.m., are to 
be held in room 457, Old Senate Office 
Building. 

Anyone wishing to testify or file a 
statement for the record should com- 
municate immediately with the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
room 412 Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C., Telephone CA 
4-3121, extension 5573. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Carrot], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLak- 
LEY], the Senator from [Illinois [Mr. 
DirKsSEN], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WiLey], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska], and myself, as 
chairman. 





NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
S. 1474 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Standing Subcommittee 
on Antitrust Legislation, of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, I wish to announce 
that the subcommittee has scheduled 
public hearings on S. 1474, establishing 
the office of a national boxing commis- 
sioner, to commence on Wednesday, May 
31, 1961. 

The hearings, set for 9:30 a.m., are 
to be held in Room 318 of the Old Senate 
Office Building. 

Anyone wishing to testify or file a 
statement for the record should com- 
municate immediately with the Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
room 412, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D.C., telephone CA 4- 
a or Government code 180, extension 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Colorado [Mr. Carrot], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from: Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. BLaKLEy], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrxKsEn], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WiLEy], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HrvuskKA], and myself, as chairman. 





INCIDENTS IN ALABAMA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
incidents which have occurred over the 
past several days in Alabama should 
cause us—as a Nation—to hang our 
heads in shame. This is the United 
States of America, and the responsibili- 
ties of administering these United 
States are ours. 

I do not blame the great majority of 
the people of Alabama, but I do blame 
the hoodlums who perpetrated these out- 
rages in at least three cities. Equal 
blame also attaches to the local law- 
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enforcement officers, their superiovs, and 
the officials of the State of Alabama. 
Protection could have and should have 
been given at all levels of government. 
Protection will and must be given by the 
Federal Government. 

I commend the administration for 
stepping into a delicate and dangerous, 
situation. I heartily endorse the send- 
ing of United States marshals and dep- 
uties to maintain and enforce the law. 
I would hope that the threat of State 
officials against the power, the author- 
ity, and the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government will not come to pass, 
because if it does, there can be no ques- 
tion of which will and must prevail. 

The protection guaranteed to all our 
citizens will be furnished and the laws 
of the United States, as interpreted by 
the Congress and the Supreme Court, 
will be carried out. 

If we cannot keep our own house in 
order at home, how, may I ask, do we 
propose to keep allies on our side, win 
friends in the uncommitted areas of the 
globe, and lead the nations of the free 
world in the struggle for survival—and 
I mean survival—in which we are now 
engaged? Every one in this Chamber 
and every citizen in this country must 
face up to and must answer this ques- 
tion. It cannot be avoided. 

Mr. President, there appears this 
morning in the New York Times an edi- 
torial which I should like to quote in 
part, as follows: 

The issue in Montgomery and in Birming- 
ham is not school segregation, as in Little 
Rock. It is the right of American citizens, 
White and Negro alike, to travel in safety in 
interstate commerce, without being segre- 
gated in contravention of the Constitution. 
This right is now being tested by the so- 
called freedom riders, a racially mixed group 
consisting primarily of students, who are 
waging their campaign for civil rights in the 
South in a Gandhian spirit of idealism and 
of nonviolent resistance to an evil tradition. 
But it is also being waged with loud advance 
publicity and in deliberate defiance of State 
laws and local customs. There can be no 
question that in the freedom riders’ com- 
pletely legal action there is an element of 
incitement and provocation in regions of 
high racial tension. 

There can also be no question, however, of 
the freedom riders’ constitutional right to do 
what they are doing, nor—and this is the 
key point—of the duty and responsibility of 
the city and State authorities to protect 
them. The freedom riders are acting in 
accordance with the law and they are doing 
what they are doing frankly to test that law. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, aS a part of my remarks, an 
article entitled “The Law,” which was 
published today in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe Law 

The “freedom riders” touring the South 
have one avowed purpose: to test segregated 
intrastate bus practices. 

President Kennedy’s action in sending Fed- 
eral marshals into Alabama was taken under 
an 1871 law that also served as the legal basis 
for sending troops to Little Rock in 1957. 

The statute, in part, reads: 

“The President by using the militia or the 
Armed Forces, or both, or by any other 
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means, shall take such measures as he con- 
siders necessary to suppress, in a State, any 
insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful 
combination or conspiracy.” 

Justice Department aids stressed the “or 
by any other means” provided the basis for 
Federal marshals. They added that the law 
was invoked since a class of citizens was 
being denied a constitutional right “and the 
constituted authorities of that State are 
unable, fail, or refuse to protect that right.” 

The action was also taken because of viola- 
tions of sections 33, 34, and 35 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, which the Justice 
Department described as “very broad laws” 
dealing with the protection of interstate 
commerce and destruction or damage to 
interstate vehicles. 

Violations of these laws carry a $10,000 fine 
or 20 years’ imprisonment or death if the loss 
of a life occurs as a result of actions inter- 
fering with interstate commerce. 

Although the specific trip involved was in 
intrastate commerce, the Justice Department 
said the carrier, the Greyhound line, was in 
interstate travel and therefore under Federal 
jurisdiction, 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I congratulate the able 
majority leader upon the splendid state- 
ment he has just now made, and I asso- 
ciate myself with the comments he has 
just made and the insertions he has 
made in the Recorp. 

I noted particularly what he said 
about the effect of these events over the 
world. I call his attention to the fact 
that we have before the Senate, as the 
pending business, an amendment to a 
bill which has a very direct relationship 
to events of the last few hours in the 
South. I expect to modify slightly this 
amendment in such a way that I believe 
it may induce many who are very strong- 
ly in favor of this school bill to look fav- 
orably upon the amendment. 

Without attempting in any way to em- 
barrass my good friend—which I cer- 
tainly do not rise to do—I do ask that in 
the light of the recent events, he recon- 
sider the entire question of whether we 
should add a reasonable civil rights 
amendment, a reasonable amendment on 
the question of desegregation, to the gi- 
gantic school bill which will be before 
us very shortly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Connecticut does not em- 
barrass me in the least. I do not think 
there should be any civil rights amend- 
ments in this bill, nor do I think there 
should be any religious amendments in 
the bill. They can be considered sep- 
arately. But so far as this measure is 
concerned, it is a Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill, and I hope to see it passed un- 
amended. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I associate myself with 
all the observations which have been 
made by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]; and in connection with 
them, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial, pub- 
lished this morning in the Washington 
Post, in regard to the problems which 
have arisen in Alabama. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ALABAMA OFF DreP END 


Alabama came close to open rebellion 
against the United States yesterday with 
Governor Patterson's threat to have State 
authorities arrest the marshals sent to that 
State by the Department of Justice to help 
curb mob violence. It seems improbable 
that the Governor will carry out this threat, 
but the fact that he has made it heavily 
underscores the gravity of the situation. 
Any such lawless interference on the part of 
State officials with the right of the United 
States to protect the movement of interstate 
commerce would necessarily have to be met 
by force, with tragic consequences for Gov- 
ernor Patterson, the State of Alabama, and 
the country as a whole. 

The basic cause of the trouble in Alabama 
lies in the decision of hoodlums to resort to 
violence to perpetuate racial segregation and 
in Governor Patterson’s failure to maintain 
order. The Governor looks upon the so- 
called freedom riders as “rabble rousers” who 
went to Alabama for the avowed purpose of 
“creating racial incidents.” But they are 
free citizens of the United States. They 
have a right to travel in Alabama singly or 
in an integrated group. This is a basic con- 
stitutional right which Alabama is obligated 
to respect and uphold. 

Since the riots of last week, the Depart- 
ment of Justice had repeatedly urged upon 
Alabama Officials its concern for the safety 
of the bus-riding students. Governor Pat- 
terson gave assurance that he had ample 
men and equipment and that he was deter- 
mined “to fully protect everyone in Ala- 
bama,.” He declined Federal aid for this 

. On the basis of this assurance the 
students boarded a bus in Birmingham for a 
peaceful trip to Montgomery. 

Past experience gave every indication of 
violence at Montgomery when the bus ar- 
rived. Moreover, the FBI notified the Mont- 
gomery authorities that the controversial 
group was coming and asked for its protec- 
tion. Yet no law-enforcement officials were 
in evidence when the bus arrived. Hoodlums 
had ample time to beat the students, white 
and Negro alike, before the police arrived, 
and to assault numerous others who merely 
showed sympathy with the students. 

Especially flagrant was the slugging of 
John Seigenthaler, President Kennedy’s rep- 
resentative in seeking a peaceful solution, 
when he tried to help a girl endangered by 
the mob. ‘The crass disregard for the safety 
of individuals was further illustrated when 
Mr. Seigenthaler was left lying unconscious 
in the street for about 25 minutes—the only 
excuse being that all the “white” ambulances 
in the city were broken down. 

In the face of this willful failure of the 
Alabama authorities to protect interstate 
travel, the administration was fully justified 
in taking bold measures to enforce the law. 
It seeks to enjoin the Ku Klux Klan and 
other groups from interfering with interstate 
travel. It has sent marshals to assist State 
and local authorities in protecting persons 
and property against mobs. Governor Pat- 
terson’s attitude creates a series of unnec- 
essary problems, but the presence of the 
marshals constitutes a show of force and, 
presumably, a warning of more drastic ac- 
tion if that should become necessary. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I say, in conclu- 
sion, that I think the administration is 
trying to act with calmness and reason. 
May I say, furthermore, so far as the bill 
which is presently pending before us is 
concerned, I would hope we could con- 
sider it without reference to race and 
without reference to religion, but solely 
on the merits of the bill proposed, which 
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I think is a good measure, and which I 
hope will be passed practically intact by 
the Senate later this week. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in insert- 
ing the editorial in the Recorp and in as- 
sociating myself with the position taken 
by the Senator from Montana, I add only 
that I am very glad that he stressed the 
fact that the entire problem of race rela- 
tions in the South is one of the major 
foreign-policy problems confronting our 
country. 

As I said at the United Nations last 
fall, when, as a Senator, I was there as 
one of the Senate’s delegates of the 
United States, that question arose there 
time and time again; and we must face it 
today. 

As I said this morning, at a committee 
hearing, I wish we had some scientific 
device by means of which we could meas- 
ure psychological effects. If we could do 
that, we would have some interesting ob- 
jective data in connection with what is 
happening in the world and in our own 
country in regard to this problem. 

We need to keep in mind that millions 
of colored people in the world have won 
their political independence from various 
forms of colonialism—some paternalistic, 
some more kindly than others, some 
highly tyrannical that placed them 
under subjugation and exploitation. I 
think that fact has had a great psycho- 
logical effect on the colored people of the 
United States. 

We Americans have to face up to this 
problem. We cannot sweep it under the 
rug any longer. We have to recognize 
now that there are thousands and thou- 
sands of colored people in the United 
States who have developed a sort of 
Ghandi philosophy. I say, as a Chris- 
tian, that they also have developed an 
attitude that, under their Christian 
principles, they have a moral duty to 
future generations of colored boys and 
girls in the United States to make what- 
ever sacrifices are necessary in their gen- 
eration to bring to an end second-class 
citizenship for the colored people. 

I raise my voice in the Senate pleading 
for calmness on the part of the people of 
the South; pleading that they face this 
problem intellectually; pleading that 
they recognize that the time has come 

when they have got to insist that there 
be substituted for mob law anywhere in 
the South where it raises its head, as it 
has in Alabama recently, government by 
law and order; pleading today that they 
recognize that the people have the right 
to travel in interstate commerce as those 
persons involved are traveling. 

This does not mean that I advocate 
what they are doing, but it does mean 
that I recognize their constitutional 
right to do what they are doing, under 
the interstate commerce clause of the 
Constitution. It is the clear duty of the 
Federal Government to see to it that 
their constitutional rights are protected 
anywhere in the country, including some 
very troubled spots in the North, and I 
say that because the question of racial 
discrimination and denial of first-class 
citizenship in this country is not limited 
to the South. 

My plea to all Americans this morning, 
as a member of the Foreign Relations 
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Committee of the Senate, is to recognize 
now that this has become a foreign pol- 
icy issue. The time has come for us all 
to recognize now that the Constitution 
has to have uniform application through- 
out the length and breadth of this coun- 
try. 

I congratulate the President and the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
no matter how sad the experience, no 
matter how they wish it could have been 
avoided, for their courage, for their dedi- 
cation to their oaths, to see to it that 
the Constitution is for the protection of 
people all over the country. 

If there is the Governor of any State 
in this country who wants to seek to 
place himself above the Constitution of 
the United States, the Federal Govern- 
ment must deal with him in accordance 
with the clear application of the consti- 
tutional rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I hope we will at least learn, out of 
the lessons being taught in connection 
with those very unhappy incidents which 
have occurred recently, that there never 
was a time in the last 100 years when 
it was more important that all sections 
of the country join and bind themselves 
together in a united determination to 
see to it that mob law is put down and 
that constitutional law prevails in this 
land. 
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CUBAN INVASION FAILURE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to speak for not more than 4 
minutes. I am to speak on a very im- 
portant subject, and I should like to 
complete my statement without being 
interrupted. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that I have been allowed 
to take more than 3 minutes, I shall not 
object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the Senator may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on 
April 30, I proposed a congressional in- 
vestigation of the Cuban invasion failure 
similar to that conducted last year on 
the U-2 incident. At that time, I sug- 
gested that the inquiry should be closed, 
but that a daily transcript of the investi- 
gation should be released to the press 
and radio and television. 

Now, in light of the recent charges 
made against the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
I believe the following remark which I 
made 3 weeks ago is particularly perti- 
nent. At that time I said: 

In view of the many conflicting stories al- 
ready published and yet to come, the public 
has a right to know the truth. And a calm 
dispassionate inquiry would be of consid- 
erable use to the administration and to the 
American people. 


Mr. President, events and _ public 
statements of the past several weeks 
have borne out my worst fears. 

It has been publicly stated that we 
direly need a new chairman and mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. It has 
been publicly implied that the Cuban 
fiasco was the fault of the military 
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leaders of the Nation, of such distin- 
guished men as General Lemnitzer, my 
friend Adm. Arleigh Burke, and others. 

It has been publicly suggested that our 
military leaders went into the Cuban in- 
vasion without taking cognizance of all 
the factors. Now, Mr. President, surely 
a Nation which conducted one of the 
greatest emphibious wars in the history 
of man has the knowledge, and the mili- 
tary background to conduct a simple 
landing on an island only a few miles 
from our shores. 

Surely, the men who carried the United 
States to success in the Second World 
War were not guilty of overlooking or 
simplifying the problems of setting 
ashore a few thousand men. 

I say that it is time to stop looking for 
scapegoats and start seeking the truth. 
And that truth can only be found in the 
traditional way of this country—a calm, 
quiet, deliberate investigation by the 
Congress. The truth cannot and will 
never be uncovered by leaked comments 
or off-the-cuff pronouncements by in- 
dividuals eager for publicity. 

Mr. President, I am not a military ex- 
pert although I have served my country 
in time of war, but I associate myself 
with the military man who declared 
about the Cuban invasion failure: 

No military man in his right mind would 


have approved the plans that were carried 
out. 


I believe, then, an investigation is 
imperative, that its need grows more 
and more obvious daily, and will con- 
tinue to grow so long as we have state- 
ments about dismissing our top-flight 
military leaders. But this investigation 
should be conducted by the legislative 
branch. And this inquiry should be 
work of a full congressional committee. 

Without such an investigation, the 
public will remain in darkness, unaware 
of the very real dangers which confront 
us. Without such an investigation, the 
reputations of our finest and most hon- 
orable military generals and admirals 
who are under wraps will continue to be 
besmirched and stained. Without such 
an investigation, suspicion and the 
darkest doubts will fill the minds of our 
people, who in this time of crisis must 
have the utmost confidence in the men 
who will lead us into battle should that 
battle ever become necessary. 

With such an investigation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the American people will valiantly 
respond as they always have and support 
a program for victory in the cold war. 
And with such an investigation, the 
politicians and popoffs will be silenced 
by the truth. I again urge an investi- 
gation of the Cuban invasion and call 
upon my colleagues to put an end to trial 
by innuendo, by hearsay, and by igno- 
rance. 





PRESERVATION OF OUR HISTORIC 
SITES AND BUILDINGS 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, early this 
year the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumpHREY] and several Members of the 
House introduced measures designed to 
halt the headlong destruction of our ir- 
replaceable sites, buildings, and objects 
of historic and cultural importance. 
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The Historic Sites Act of 1935 gives 
the Secretary of the Interior some au- 
thority for preserving buildings and sites 
of national significance. The proposed 
legislation would strengthen his hand. 
The Historic Sites Act of 1935 was adopt- 
ed at a time when the Federal Govern- 
ment played a relatively insignificant 
role in construction programs. ‘Today 
the Federal Government is spending 
great sums of money for federally as- 
sisted housing programs, urban renewal, 
highways, and so forth. In the imple- 
mentation of these programs very little 
attention is being given to what they 
are doing to important historic sites. If 
the law is not amended to reflect the 
new situation, in a few years most of the 
physcial evidences of our American heri- 
tage will be reduced to rubble. 

When the historic American build- 
ings survey ended in 1941, they had re- 
corded more than 7,000 structures of 
outstanding architectural or historical 
merit worthy of preservation. Since the 
reactivation of the survey in 1957 it has 
been estimated, conservatively, that 
more than 40 percent of these have been 
destroyed or so materially altered as not 
to warrant preservation. 

It is ironic that the destruction of the 
historic sites that tell the story of our 
country’s fight for independence is being 
done by programs and projects financed 
either in whole or in part by the Fed- 
eral Government. The very things that 
Americans seek out when they go abroad 
are systematically being destroyed at 
home. The preservation of our historic 
sites has more than just sentimental 
value. In the cold war between free 
nations and Communist nations it has 
great practical value. In destroying the 
visual evidences in which the broad cul- 
tural, political, economic, or social his- 
tory of our Nation is best exemplified, 
we are blurring the portrait of 
America—and thus making it easier for 
our enemies to distort the true meaning 
of our country. 

In recent years, with Federal funds 
aiding in urban renewal, highway build- 
ing, and housing construction, the rate 
of destruction of our historic sites is ac- 
celerating to such an alarming degree 
that only corrective Federal legislation 
can diminish its impact. A number of 
States, with direct encouragement and 
help from the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, have passed legisla- 
tion enabling communities to adopt 
ordinances to protect old and historic 
districts, or specific single sites and 
buildings. 

But this is not enough. There is a 
pressing need for specific Federal legis- 
lation to make sure that funds used in 
federally assisted programs are well 
spent in terms of human values. We 
need legislation along the lines intro- 
duced by the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HumpuHrRey] and others which pro- 
vide that the effect on historic sites and 
buildings of a project involving Federal 
funds shall be taken into account in the 
planning of such project; that consid- 
eration be given to alternative schemes 
when such vital factors as scenic, his- 
toric, and architectural values may be 
irretrievably destroyed by such projects. 
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In the State of California we have a 
number of examples pointing up the 
need for this kind of legislation. ‘The 
lore, legend, and history of Old Sacra- 
mento are being threatened by the 
proposed routing of a freeway. The Old 
Sacramento district in a blighted area 
on the riverfront has been surveyed and 
analyzed by experts, and plans for its 
redevelopment as a living, revitalized 
historic commercial area have been 
urged as part of the city’s redevelopment 
program. But it may all be lost if plans 
of the State highway commission go 
through for locating the north-south 
freeway immediately in the area. This 
would prevent redevelopment of the old 
district as part of today’s living city. 
Under California law, the selection of 
freeway routes is the sole prerogative of 
the State highway division. Proponents 
of the preservation program have urged 
location of the freeway on the west bank 
of the river. 

If we had on our statute books a pro- 
vision along the lines of the Humphrey 
proposal, the State highway commission 
would be under obligation to give con- 
sideration to alternative plans for the 
freeway—before Federal funds could be 
spent for this purpose. 

I should like to make it perfectly clear 
that, in expressing my support of this 
legislation, I am not in any way ex- 
pressing any reservation about public 
works programs needed to meet the de- 
mands of our times. At the same time, 
I think we need some mechanism in our 
law that will make us pause and con- 
sider what our extensive construction 
program might be doing to important 
evidences of our American heritage. We 
need, in short, a provision in the law 
to make sure that in projecting federally 
assisted programs, due consideration is 
given to plans that will allow us to have 
redevelopment, preserved landmarks, 
and sound traffic planning—and to have 
all three in harmony without one being 
sacrificed to achieve the others. 





THE FAITH OF THE FATHERS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 
19, 1961, Hon Edwin Gill, state treas- 
urer of North Carolina, made a speech 
entitled “The Faith of the Fathers,” at 
the North Carolina State Service, Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge, 
Pa. This speech contains some sound 
advice for all of us, and it ought to be 
made available to all Members of the 
Congress. For this reason I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FAITH OF THE FATHERS 
(Address by Edwin Gill, State treasurer, at 
the North Carolina State Service, Wash- 
ington Memorial Chapel, Valley Forge, Pa.) 

I count it a great privilege to speak to you 
today in this beautiful chapel erected by 
patriotic citizens and dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God. Near this sacred spot, the men 
of Valley Forge suffered great hardships. Un- 
der the leadership of the great Washington, 
they carried on a valiant fight for all the 
rights and privileges that we hold dear. As 
we sit here together in this spiritual retreat, 
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our minds naturally turn to that portion of 
the Bill of Rights that guarantees to all of 
us the right to worship God as we please. 
All of us owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Founding Fathers who had the foresight to 
declare in our fundamental law for religious 
as well as political liberty. 

The Founding Fathers had a highly de- 
veloped sense of history. They were aware 
of the long struggle of mankind for freedom. 
They knew of the trials and errors of the 
past. They were well informed as to the rise 
and fall of republics, and they knew of the 
first stirrings of self-government—faint and 
feeble though they had been—both on the 
European Continent and in England. And 
they were determined, as far as possible, not 
to repeat the mistakes and errors of the 


past. 

In their minds, one of the greatest blun- 
ders of history was the centuries-old alliance 
between church and state. For a thousand 
years, this mixture of politics and religion 
had bred intolerance as dogmas were en- 
forced through the rack, the wheel, the 
faggot, the hangman’s noose and the block. 
They knew from experience that it was un- 
wise to trust any church with political 
power. Although Washington and his as- 
sociates were deeply religious men and be- 
lieved that civil society could best endure if 
undergirded by religion and morality, they 
were determined that here in America the 
state would protect all religions but prefer 
none. This policy they fervently believed 
would prevent the intolerance and fanati- 
cism that had scarred and defaced the story 
of civilization. 

It has been said that it was fortunate for 
the United States of America that it came 
into being in the 18th cenutry; that the 
Founding Fathers, breathing the tolerant air 
of the age of enlightenment, were prepared 
to conduct a successful experiment in human 
freedom that would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to accomplish at an earlier time. 
For instance, it is extremely doubtful that 
our Nation could have been conceived in 
freedom during the 16th century, which was 
generally a period dark with intolerance, 
during which mankind was afflicted with the 
cruel blight of religious wars. 

During this century mankind was divided 
more by religion than by either race or 
politics. During a civil war that ravaged 
France, a well informed observer‘ declared: 

“It was folly to hope for peace between 
persons of different religions. A Frenchman 
and an Englishman who are of the same re- 
ligion have more affection for one another 
than citizens of the same city, or vassals of 
the same lord, who hold to different creeds.” 

In all this dark era of intolerance and per- 
secution, there were, of course, bright spots 
such as the tolerance of William the Silent 
who led the Low Countries in their war for 
independence against Spain, and the expedi- 
ent moderation of King Henry of Navarre, 
who sought without much success to es- 
tablish a truce between Catholics and 
Huguenots. 

Yes, it was fortunate that the Founding 
Fathers were permitted to work in the more 
tolerant atmosphere of the 18th century, but 
it was also fortunate that they had fresh in 
their memories the appalling record of in- 
tolerance, fanaticism, and persecution that 
had desecrated the centuries that preceded 
it. 

Sir Edward Newenham wrote to George 
Washington in 1792 telling him of the de- 
plorable condition of affairs in Ireland due 
to religious conflicts and received in reply 
from Washington a letter, from which I 
quote the following excerpt: 

“Of all the animosities which have existed 
among mankind, those which are caused by 
a difference of sentiments in religion appear 


1Michel L’Hopital, French jurist and 
statesman (1507-73). 
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to be the most inveterate and distressing, 


and ought most to be de ted. I was in 
hopes that the enlightened and liberal pol- 
icy, which has marked the present age, 
would at least have reconciled Christians 
of every denomination so far that we should 
never again see their religious disput s car- 
ried to such a pitch as to endanger the peace 
of society.” 

As an example of the consciousness of the 
Founding Fathers of the tragedy of mixing 
politics and religion, we find James Madison 
writing to Robert Walsh on March 2, 1819: 

“It was the universal opinion of the cen- 
tury preceding the last, that civil govern- 
ment could not stand without the prop of 
a religious establishment, and that the 
Christian religion itself, would perish if not 
supported by a legal provision for its clergy. 
The experience of Virginia conspicuously cor- 
roborates the disproof of both opinions. The 
civil government, though bereft of every- 
thing like an associated hierarchy, pos- 
sesses the requisite stability and performs 
its functions with complete success; whilst 
the number, the industry, and the morality 
of the priesthood, and the devotion of the 
people have been manifestly increased by the 
total separation of the church from the 
state.” 

There are, of course, some who contend 
that the Founding Fathers were against the 
recognition of any church in our Constitu- 
tion for the simple reason that they were in- 
different to religion itself; that most of them 
were formal Christians who merely gave lip- 
service to the church. 

Now, there is no denying the fact that 
during the 18th century there was a great 
deal of skepticism and indifference to re- 
ligion, and that many intellectuals favored 
an approach which ignored the individual 
creeds of all churches and that in the proc- 
ess the Christian faith, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, was diluted by a sort of pagan 
viewpoint. Typical of this attitude is a 
verse from the universal prayer written in 
1738 by Alexander Pope, which said. 


Father of all! In every age, 
In every clime adored, 

By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord! 


However, I do not agree with those who 
think that the religion of the Founding 
Fathers was cold and formal, and that they 
worshiped only with lipservice. No one can 
read the letters and papers and the con- 
temporary testimony without feeling that 
Washington and his associates gave serious 
and solemn allegiance to God, and that they 
were unanimous in contending that His 
worship should include working for the 
welfare of all men. 

As Norman Cousins points out in his ex- 
cellent book, “In God We Trust,” 2 the found- 
ers’ “view of man had a deeply religious 
foundation: rights were ‘God-given’; man 
was endowed by his ‘Creator’; there were 
‘natural laws’; and ‘natural rights’; freedom 
was Falated to the ‘sacredness’ of man; 

On the other hand, I think the Founding 
Fathers, although men of faith and of deep 
religious conviction, did take advantage, if 
you please, of the latitudinarian atmosphere 
of the 18th century, as expressed by Pope, 
which was congenial to widely divergent 
opinions in matters of religion, to imbed in 
our Constitution the fundamental rights of 
man, which, of course, included freedom of 
religion. 

It is true that Washington never spoke or 
wrote with particularity about his creed. In 
fact, he was extremely reticent not only 
about his individual religious faith, but also 
about his theories of government. It was a 
part of the nature of the man to say little, 


2In God We Trust, by Norman Cousins, 
Harper & Bros., 1958. 
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to refrain as far as possible from useless con- 
troversy, and to make deep and abiding com- 
mitments only when great issues were at 
stake. More than any of the Founding Fa- 
thers, Washington reserved the intimate de- 
tails of his faith for the inner recesses of 
his own heart. And yet it is clear not only 
that he believed in a benign providence, but 
that he felt the need of the comfort and 
powerful support of the Christian religion 
for himself, for his soldiers, and for his 
country. You are familiar, of course, with 
his celebrated statement to his soldiers here 
at Valley Forge in which he said: 

“While we are zealously performing the 
duties of good citizens and soldiers, we cer- 
tainly ought not to be inattentive to the 
higher duties of religion. To the distin- 
guished character of patriot it should be our 
highest glory to add the more distinguished 
character of Christian.” 

It is true that John Jay, the first Chief 
Justice of the United States, opposed the 
selection of a chaplain for the national 
House of Representatives (because he feared 
it would be in conflict with the principle of 
separation of church and state), and yet Jay 
was a fervent and devout Christian, serving 
as president of the American Bible Society. 

If you will read the papers of Jefferson, 
you will find that he was deeply absorbed in 
the philosophy of Jesus, and went to the 
trouble to prepare, as he called it, his own 
bible, including in it quotations from the 
lips of the Master. Certainly few men in 
America believed more in the good life as 
advocated and as practiced by Jesus. Speak- 
ing of this book in which he had collected 
the sayings of Jesus, Jefferson said: “It (the 
book) is a document in proof that I am a 
Teal Christian.” 

And we cannot summarize the religious 
convictions of Alexander Hamilton better 
than to quote words that he sent in a mes- 
sage to his wife upon the eve of his duel 
with Aaron Burr, which was to end in Ham- 
ilton’s untimely death. Speaking from his 
heart and with the realization that he might 
soon face his Maker, Hamilton said: 

“The consolations of religion, my beloved, 
can alone support you; and these you have a 
right to enjoy. Fly to the bosom of your 
God and be comforted. With my last idea 
I shall cherish the sweet hope of meeting 
you in a better world. Adieu, best of wives— 
best of women, Embrace all my darling chil- 
dren for me.” 

And the brusque and crusty master of 
Braintree, John Adams, who was perhaps 
more conservative in his views than most 
of the Founding Fathers, summarized his 
religion neatly by saying it was embraced 
in the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Benjamin Franklin, associate of intel- 
lectuals both in Europe and America and 
undoubtedly a man of unconventional be- 
liefs, sought to state his faith in language 
broad enough to constitute a common de- 
nominator for all men of good will and of 
spiritual conviction. Here is Franklin’s 
credo. He believed: 

“That there is one God, who made all 
things. 

“That He governs the world by His provi- 
dence. 

“That He ought to be worshiped by adora- 
tion, prayer, and thanksgiving. 

“But that the most acceptable service of 
God is doing good to man. 

“That the soul is immortal. 

“and that God will certainly reward virtue 
and punish vice, either here or hereafter.” 

Of course, there are those who would deny 
to Thomas Paine a place among the Found- 
ing Fathers. However, Washington and the 
other Founding Fathers valued Paine’s serv- 
ice to the revolution, particularly his pam- 
phiet called “Common Sense,” which was 
used to stimulate the morale of our soldiers 
during the War of the Revolution. There 
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are many who are willing to accord Paine 
a high place in the struggle for freedom, but 
who are disturbed by his attitude toward re- 
ligion, which was highly irregular and some- 
thing of a scandal following the publica- 
tion of his book—“The Age of Reason.” In 
this connection, it is interesting to quote 
from Paine’s own statement as to his beliefs. 
Here it is: 

“I believe in one God, and no more; and 
I hope for happiness beyond this life. 

“I believe in the equality of man; and I 
believe that religious duties consist in doing 
justice, loving mercy, and endeavoring to 
make our fellow creatures happy.” 

So, I submit that generally speaking the 
Founding Fathers were men of faith. Al- 
though they differed individually in matters 
of creed and in degrees of conformity, there 
is no doubt that they believed firmly in a 
Divine Creator and were convinced that in 
worshiping Him they must work for the 
welfare of mankind, and with the excep- 
tion of Paine, who in his language was often 
intemperate and incendiary, the Founding 
Fathers approached the issues of the day 
with amazing moderation and restraint. I 
have the feeling that they frequently leaned 
over backward declining to engage in theo- 
logical discussion not because of any lack 
of interest in religion, but because of their 
deep conviction that religion could flourish 
best where each individual was free to ap- 
proach the throne of grace along the path 
that seemed best to him. 

Typical of the Founding Fathers’ attitude 
is the following excerpt from a letter writ- 
ten in 1814 by Jefferson to Miles King, from 
which I quote in part: 

“Our particular principles of religion are 
@ subject of accountability to our God alone. 
I inquire after no man’s, and trouble none 
with mine; nor is it given to us in this life 
to know whether yours or mine, our friends 
or our foes, are exactly the right. Nay, we 
have heard it said that there is not a Quaker 
or a Baptist, a Presbyterian or an Episco- 
palian, a Catholic or a Protestant in heaven; 
that on entering the gate, we leave those 
badges of schism behind, and find ourselves 
united in those principles only in which God 
has united us all. Let us not be uneasy 
then about the different roads we may pur- 
sue, as believing them the shortest, to that 
our last abode; but, following the guidance 
of a good conscience, let us be happy in the 
hope that by these different paths we shall 
all meet in the end. And that you and I 
may there meet and embrace, is my earnest 
prayer. And with this assurance I salute 
you with brotherly esteem and respect.” 

Just because the Founding Fathers did 
not talk, as a rule, in terms of dogmas and 
creeds does not mean that they were indif- 
ferent to religion, or that they were not men 
of spiritual conviction, They did not think 
any nation could prosper or long endure 
whose people were not deeply religious and 
moral. They insisted, however, that religion 
was a matter of individual experience, and 
that the specific creed involved was of no 
concern to the State. The truth of the mat- 
ter is that the Founding Fathers sought to 
emphasize the ideas that united all men 
of faith, thus they hoped that religion would 
cease to be a matter of discord and that the 
worship of God would have a unifying ef- 
fect, bringing all men together as spiritual 
brothers. This view coincided not only with 
their religious beliefs, but was also in har- 
mony with the overriding concern of the 
Founding Fathers for the unity of the new 
Nation. 

Jews, Protestants, and Catholics today have 
complete freedom of conscience, and are able 
to worship God as they please because these 
great men had the courage and the wisdom 
to eliminate creed from the domain of gov- 
ernment. 

Of course, the adoption of our Bill of 
Rights did not overnight remove from the 
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constitutions of the States all remnants of 
religious intolerance that had been brought 
to our shores by our forefathers. Progress 
in purging such provisions from the funda- 
mental law of the States was to take time. 
If you will pardon me, I would like to give 
you an incident from the history of my own 
State. 

In 1833, our legislature prevailed on Wil- 
liam Gaston, a Roman Catholic, to accept 
election to our State supreme court. The 
action of the legislature in offering this 
position to Gaston was taken in spite of 
article 32 of our constitution which provided, 
among other things, that no person should be 
capable of holding any office or place of trust 
or profit who denied “the truth of the Prot- 
estant religion.” After much soul searching 
and after conferring with some of the fore- 
most legal authorities of the day, Gaston 
came to the opinion that this provision did 
not bar him and consequently accepted elec- 
tion to the supreme court. Later, in a con- 
stitutional convention held at Raleigh in 
1835, this provision, which cast doubt on the 
right of Catholics to hold office, was re- 
moved from the constitution after an elo- 
quent plea by Gaston, who was a member 
of the convention. Thus the cause of re- 
ligious freedom was advanced in North 
Carolina because of the growing spirit of tol- 
erance among our people and because of the 
outstanding character and ability of Wil- 
liam Gaston. 

I wish to observe that the recent election 
of John F. Kennedy, a Roman Catholic, to 
the Presidency of the United States sym- 
bolizes the fact that our people have reached 
avery high plane in this matter of religious 
tolerance. It is true that we had had 
judges and Governors and Senators who 
were of the Catholic faith, but not until 
Mr. Kennedy was elected had the people 
demonstrated that adherence to the Catho- 
lic faith was not of itself a bar to holding 
the highest office within the gift of the 
people. 

In this connection I wish to echo the plea 
of President Kennedy in the current debate 
about Federal aid for education, which has 
involved parochial schools, that our people 
speak with moderation and restraint, keep- 
ing in mind at all times that we who engage 
in this discussion are, after all, Americans 
and that we are the heirs of the Founding 
Fathers who found a way in a great crisis to 
settle their sharp differences wisely in a 
spirit of moderation and with mutual re- 
spect for each other. 

We are all aware of the fact that the de- 
bates of 1787 and 1791 were often sharp, 
threatening again and again to disrupt the 
plans of those who desired a constitution 
with a bill of rights, and yet somehow 
the Founding Fathers, regardless of their 
differences, managed to preserve a broad, 
basic understanding that gave room for co- 
operation. It is to be hoped that the cur- 
rent debate about Federal aid to our schools 
can reflect this spirit of harmony that per- 
vaded the minds of the Founding Fathers. 

Is it too much to hope that this impor- 
tant discussion can be carried on with the 
dignity of Washington, the candor of John 
Adams, the broad philosophic approach of 
Jefferson, the courage and sound judgment 
of Hamilton, and last but not least, the 
homespun wit and wisdom of Franklin? 
This question probes deeply into the minds 
and hearts of all of us and is one of the 
challenges of our day. 

Let me say by way of summary, that the 
faith of the Fathers was an affirmative force 
in the building of this Nation. Their faith 
in God was associated with their faith in 
man. After all, in their opinion, man was 
created by God and was endowed with cer- 
tain inalienable rights and abilities. So, 
in their judgment, man had the right, the 
duty and the potential to govern himself. 
It was upon this grand assumption that our 
Republic was founded, and which encour- 
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aged Washington and his associates to be- 
lieve that it had a chance to endure. So 
here is one Nation that refused to recognize 
any particular religion as being superior to 
another, and which in fact took a neutral 
position toward all creeds, and yet owes its 
existence and its hope of survival to a 
deeply held religious conviction that all men 
are brothers subject to the governance of 
divine providence. So it is entirely in keep- 
ing with our concept of religious freedom to 
continue to say: “In God We Trust.” 





THE CUBAN SITUATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the attack made upon a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff by one of our col- 
leagues is a serious affair which cannot 
be lightly brushed aside. Public con- 
fidence in the State Department and in 
the CIA has been severely shaken by the 
events in Cuba, and I might add justifi- 
ably so because of their close connection 
with the episode. But to add the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, upon only the word of one 
Senator, has implications which need 
explaining. The entire Congress has, I 
believe, acted with propriety in this mat- 
ter, refraining from accusations of a 
partisan nature. We have been waiting 
for the story to unfold, as unfold it must, 
but now it seems that one in this body 
has information the rest of us do not 
have, and questions arise which must 
in fairness to a group of dedicated 
Americans, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, be 
answered. 

For example, my understanding at the 
time of the invasion was to the effect 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had been 
consulted. Since that time I have won- 
dered at the lack of mention of the pres- 
ence at any such meeting or meetings of 
the Chief of the Air Force or of the 
Marines. I have, in addition, heard 
statements to the effect that none of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had been consulted 
immediately prior to the attempted in- 
vasion. I have withheld questions on 
both of these points, feeling that after 
due investigation a report would be made 
to the President and subsequently to the 
Congress, but after reading the accusa- 
tions made by our colleague last week- 
end, I feel that, in defense of the good 
names of those who constitute our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and in the interest of the 
millions of Americans who want to know 
and who are entitled to know what hap- 
pened, I must ask that the full role of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff be made available 
to this body. Did they participate or did 
they not? If they did, to what extent? 
Were there some who were not consulted 
while others were; and, if so, who were 
they, and why were the others excluded? 

The President is to be commended for 
his willingness to assume full responsi- 
bility in this matter, and I know the 
American people are proud of him for 
that assumption. They are not looking 
for scapegoats. They are only asking 
why, and I am sure that when they 
know the whys they will stand behind 
the President in his actions in this mat- 
ter, but they will not condone accusa- 
tions against General Lemnitzer, an 
American of unquestionable loyalty 
proven time and again in the service of 
his country, which cannot be backed up 
by proof. 
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Mr. President, I have heard with a 
great deal of mutual concern the feeling 
expressed this morning about what has 
been taking place in Alabama. I heard 
the majority leader justly ask “What 
must other people be thinking of us?” 

I wonder at the same time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, while we are worrying about what 
the world thinks of us in relation to the 
South, what the world and our own peo- 
ple are thinking of us in relation to Cuba. 
Mr. President, what should we do when 
Castro attempts to blackmail us by of- 
fering 1,000 lives for 500 tractors and by 
throwing in what he calls “the Fascist 
priests” for free? What is the answer 
when we ask what will happen if we 
do not succumb to this blackmail? I 
think these are questions we should be 
meditating this morning, instead of ask- 
ing the people of America to put up with 
blackmail from a Communist country 90 
miles off our shores. 

I think the people of the world will 
judge us as strongly by what we do or 
do not do in the case of Castro as they 
will judge us by what we do or do not 
do in relation to what is happening in 
the South. 

I do not think we can abandon our 
moral responsibility to the Cubans we 
placed on the shores of Cuba in the hope 
that they would help get rid of commu- 
nism there. We have a deep moral re- 
sponsibility—I think a deeper moral 
responsibility to those people than we 
have ever had in the history of this 
country. If we ignore this and succumb 
to the Communist blackmail with which 
Castro is threatening us today, I think 
we will slide down further in the opinion 
of the people of the world. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, for the 
benefit of Senators who may have had 
neither the opportunity to hear the testi- 
mony nor the opportunity to read the 
transcript of the investigation which the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
has been conducting, I advise that the 
clerk of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations has informed me six 
transcripts of the verbatim record have 
been made and are available to any 
Member of the Senate who will make 
the effort to walk down one flight of steps 
to the Foreign Relations Committee 
room, No. F53, to read them. 

It is true that President Kennedy has 
assumed and accepted full responsibility 
for the Cuban affair. Like the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Arizona, I 
applaud him for doing so. 

Other participants, others charged 
with official responsibility, should be 
held responsible for the part they 
played, for the recommendations sub- 
mitted, for the advice given. Ours is 
a Government of responsibility. 

Answers to the questions raised this 
morning—to many of them, at least— 
are available already in the Recorp, if 
Senators will take the time to read the 
Recorp, which is very nearby. 





DR. JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 
Mr. THURMOND.. Mr. President, on 
Friday, May 19, 1961, Dr. John Temple 
Graves—a great American patriot, an 
outstanding newspaperman, and one of 
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the South’s most eloquent spokesmen— 
passed away while making an address 
before the Mobile, Ala., Bar Association. 
Long a spokesman for States rights, Dr. 
Graves was calling for observance of the 
Constitution when he was apparently 
stricken by a heart attack. 

Dr. Graves rendered valuable service 
to the cause of constitutional govern- 
ment over his long and brilliant news- 
paper career, which began on the New 
York Journal and ended on the Birming- 
ham Post-Herald. On the Post-Herald 
he wrote a news column which was pub- 
lished in 24 other newspapers across the 
Southland, which he loved so dearly. 

In addition to the laurels and respect 
he earned as a newspaperman, Dr. 
Graves was the author of three books— 
“The Shaft in the Sky,” “The Book of 
Alabama,” and “The Fighting South’— 
and he was a much sought-after public 
speaker not only in the South but 
throughout the country. 

I knew Dr. Graves very well as a good 
friend and a noble gentleman of sterling 
character. He will be missed by many 
friends and in many ways, but he has 
left a great mark—in his writings, his 
speeches, his courage, and his personal 
integrity—and he made many valuable 
contributions toward making this coun- 
try and the world a better place in which 
to live. 

In tribute to this great newsman, I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to 
have printed in the R&corp, at this point 
in my remarks, an editorial written to his 
memory in the May 21, 1961, issue of the 
Charleston News and Courier, one of the 
newspapers which used his column for 
sO Many years. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JOHN TEMPLE GRAVES 


The South lost one of its ablest spokes- 
men when John Temple Graves died in 
Alabama. A faithful trouper, he was in 
action till the end. A fatal heart attack 
struck him on a lecture platform at Mobile. 

His eloquence had brought speaking invita- 
tions from every State. His fame went far 
beyond the circulation areas of the news- 
papers for which he wrote, among them 
the News and Courier. We counted him not 
only as a respected member of our editorial 
staff, but as a warm personal friend. 

John Graves was a gentleman by birth and 
upbringing. He was also a gentle man in the 
best sense of both words. His instincts were 
noble. He had a keen respect for the feel- 
ings of others. By no means did these 
sensitive qualities detract from the courage 
or the frankness of his journalistic approach. 

In his writings he was a stanch de- 
fender of States rights and southern 
philosophies. Through his college years at 
Princeton, his service with the New York 
Journal and his journeys up and down the 
land, he had a thorough understanding of 
other parts of the United States. But he 
never lost his southern accent. 

Born 69 years ago in Rome, Ga., he was 
a son of the first John Temple Graves, dis- 
tinguished editor, native of South Carolina 
and kinsman of John C. Calhoun. John 
Temple Graves II practiced journalism in 
Florida, where he was editor of the Palm 
Beach Times and the Jacksonville Journal, 
and since 1929 had served newspapers in 
Birmingham. His syndicated column ap- 
peared in several other newspapers. It had 
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been a part of the News and Courier since 
1946. 

Mr. Graves published several books, played 
@ good game of tennis and had many other 
qualities to round out a full personality. 
We mourn his passing and cherish the mem- 
ory of a gallant, talented colleague. 





FEDERAL CONTROLS OVER SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM, PERSONNEL, OR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, many 
people have written me concerning Fed- 
eral controls or regulations over school 
curriculum, personnel, or administration 
which might follow Federal financial as- 
sistance to elementary and secondary 
schools. 

We have had Federal aid to elemen- 
tary and secondary schools for many 
years under the provisions of Public Law 
815 and Public Law 874. These pro- 
grams offer financial assistance directly 
to school districts affected by unusual 
Federal governmental activity in the 
district, such as the location of military 
bases or other Federal installations 
within or near the school district 
boundaries. 

Under these laws the Federal aid is 
directly given to the local school author- 
ity. In this sense, the danger of Fed- 
eral control or Federal regulation would 
seem more real to those who conscien- 
tiously fear control than in the Federal 
aid to education bill we are now con- 
sidering, which, of course, allocates 
funds to the States for distribution to 
local school districts. 

To find out whether any Federal con- 
trol over local school autonomy over its 
school curriculum, personnel, or admin- 
istration, either specific or implied, 
might have resulted from the adminis- 
tration of these programs, I recently 
wrote to the executives of all of the 
school districts in Indiana which had re- 
ceived such assistance in recent years. 

To date, I have received replies from 
nearly half of those contacted. I would 
like to report the response to the in- 
quiries I made of them: 

1. What percentage of the total school 
district budget was derived from Federal as- 
sistance under Public Law 874? 


Respondents indicated that the Fed- 
eral assistance was generally constituted 
a small percentage of their total budget, 
but they emphasized its importance in 
no uncertain terms. 

Ray Geyer, superintendent of Miami 
County public schools wrote that in one 
township where nearly three-fourths of 
the pupils are children of airmen sta- 
tioned at Bunker Hill Air Force Base, 
the Federal assistance is of major im- 
portance to the education of the pupil 
in this area. He further states that 
Public Law 874 assistance to four other 
Miami County townships plays a major 
role in keeping top teachers in these 
areas. 

Charles L. Stalcup, president of the 
Bloomfield School Board said that— 
it would mean that our local property taxes 
would have to be raised 20 cents [per $100] 
to get the amount now contributed by the 
Federal Government. 
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2. Was the Federal grant contributed to 
the general fund of the school district or 
was it allocated for specific expenses? 


Most of the school districts replied 
that the Federal grants are used for 
general school expenses and particularly 
for teachers’ salaries. Use of the money 
to meet capital expenses or to retire 
capital debt is, of course, prohibited by 
the law. 

3. Did the acceptance of the Federal grant 
result in any Federal regulation, specific or 
implied, with regard to school curriculum, 
personnel, or administration? 


Response to this important question 
has been a consistent and emphatic 
“no.” Not a single instance of Federal 
control or regulation was reported. 
Typical of the comments on this ques- 
tion was the statement of Leo J. Cos- 
tello, superintendent of the Loogootee 
public schools, who said: 

I hope that you will do all in your power 
to get us more Federal help because the fear, 
that so many have, of Federal control has 
not materialized. 

4. Is the administration of the program 
satisfactory? 


The comments generally indicated 
that the program was being adminis- 
tered satisfactorily, although some criti- 
cized the amount of paperwork involved 
and the timing of the grants. 

5. Do you favor continuation of this Fed- 
eral aid program? 


Without dissent, every one of the re- 
spondents voiced their anxious hope 
that the program would be continued. 
Glenn D. Barkes, superintendent of the 
New Albany-Floyd County Consolidated 
School Corporation said: 

Since our experience has been exception- 
ally good, we favor this program without 
reservation. 

6. Further comments— 


Most of the comments offered reem- 
phasized the general acceptability of the 
program and favored further Federal 
assistance. Not uncommon was this 
comment by Vance B. Collins, superin- 
tendent of the Clarksville School Town: 
“IT would like to urge that very serious 
consideration be given to the education 
bills of the present administration. I 
feel that Federal funds can be utilized 
efficiently in the field of education. It 
seems to me that is the only source of 
funds left open to take care of increased 
enrollment, increased and _ intensified 
curriculum and increased demands be- 
ing made by the public in general.” 

From the replies, I have concluded: 

First. That the programs of Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 815 are vital to 
a communities and should be contin- 
ued. 

Second. That Federal aid to education 
can be free of Federal control and regu- 
lation and still be effective, if we in Con- 
gress insist that local school autonomy 
be preserved. 

I hope that those who seriously ques- 
tioned the practicality of Federal aid 
to education without imposed Federal 
regulation will be enlightened by the re- 
sults of this survey. I hope that the 
fears of Federal controls resulting from 
Federal assistance will be quieted. 
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NATIONAL FREEDOMS FOUNDATION 


CLASSROOM TEACHER MEDAL 
AND CITATION TO DONALD R. 


TERRY 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with the many friends 
and associates of Mr. Donald R. Terry, 
director of the speech department of 
Louisville High School, Louisville, Ohio, 
in congratulating him upon the occasion 
of having been chosen to receive a Na- 
tional Freedoms Foundation Classroom 
Teacher Medal and citation, in recog- 
nition of his outstanding contributions. 

This will be the third time that Mr. 
Terry has been so highly honored by 
jhis foundation. 

First in 1951, he received a George 
Washington Medal in recognition for 
his literary contributions. 

In 1956, the school newspaper in War- 
saw, Ind., the Hi-Times, which Mr. 
Terry sponsored, won the editorial 
award and in 1961 the Classroom Teach- 
er Award, for significant contributions 
to the American way of life in teach- 
ing America’s youth our American her- 
itage. This most recent award will be 
presented by Mr. Russell A. Strausser, 
executive head of Louisville High School 
at the commencement program to be 
held May 23, 1961. Mr. Strausser will 
be acting in behalf of Dr. Wells, presi- 
dent of the foundation. 

Ohio is proud that one of its citizens 
in the teaching profession is again to 
be so highly honored. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas Association of School Boards has 
just conducted a poll of the school board 
members in our State concerning Federal 
aid to education. This questionnaire 
was sent to 1,200 members of the Kansas 
Association of School Boards and replies 
were received from 328. 

In response to this questionnaire, it 
was interesting to note that 58 percent 
favored Federal aid to education in any 
form and 40 percent were opposed. Of 
those replying 58 percent wanted help 
with both salaries and construction, 
while 35 percent felt it should go for con- 
struction only. 

The response to this questionnaire is 
most interesting, in view of the present 
debate in the Senate and I ask unani- 
mous consent that a news release analyz- 
ing the replies be printed as part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


KANSANS AND FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

School board members who fight the battle 
of budget and pressures to improve public 
schools favor Federal aid to education in 
some form. A recent study conducted by the 
Kansas Association of School Boards among 
school board members whose districts belong 
to the association revealed that board mem- 
bers want Federal aid and are not particular 
whether it comes for teachers salaries or for 
school construction. 

A short questionnaire was sent to members 
of boards with membership in the associa- 
tion. Replies were received from 328 people.* 





4All percents were calculated using the 
total response of 328. 
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Some replies did not answer all of the five 
questions but the answers indicated the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Fifty-eight percent favored Federal aid 
to education in any form. Only 40 percent 
were opposed to Federal aid in any form. 

2. Preference as to type of aid showed 58 
percent wanted help with both salaries and 
construction, 35 percent felt it should go for 
construction only, while 5 percent wanted it 
for salaries only. 

3. Fifty-one percent thought that Federal 
money should be distributed and adminis- 
tered through the State department of public 
instruction while 39 percent felt it should be 
allocated directly to the local district. Ten 
percent did not react to this question. 

4. A majority, 51 percent of those respond- 
ing felt that, if available, Federal aid money 
should be distributed in relation to a dis- 
trict’s overall need. Forty percent preferred 
distribution on a student population basis 
while 8 percent did not respond to the query. 

5. Among the group responding 63 percent 
said they would work to qualify for Federal 
funds, if and when enacted. Only 5 percent 
would not work to qualify for such help, 
however, 32 percent did not react to this 
question. 

Comments registered with question re- 
sponses could be summarized as follows: 

(1) Some are violently opposed to and 
some are wholeheartedly in favor of Federal 
help for public education. 

(2) Federal help should come only after a 
State has established its ability to support 
and support should be based on ability. 

(3) Kansas can do a better job at the State 
level with better organization. 

(4) Kansas accepts Federal aid now and 
additional aid would help. 

(5) Available Federal moneys should be 
handled through the State department, and 
districts should qualify for such help. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, at a 
meeting of the 9lst annual convention 
of the West Central Conference of the 
Augustana Lutheran Church, held in 
Denver, Colo., April 19-23, 1961, a reso- 
lution was adopted opposing the pro- 
posed legislation of financial aid to the 
nonpublic schools of the elementary and 
secondary levels. 

The Augustana Lutheran Church, of 
which the West Central Conference is a 
part, is a Minnesota corporation, with 
congregations in 34 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The church consists 
of 1,242 congregations and numbers 
592,000 members. Its president is the 
Reverend Dr. Malvin H. Lundeed, whose 
office is at 2445 Park Avenue, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

The West Central Conference is a 
Kansas corporation, with congregations 
in Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, and Wyo- 
ming. The conference consists of 63 
congregations and numbers 23,592 mem- 
bers. Its president is the Reverend Dr. 
N. Everett Hedeen, whose office is at 
Salina, Kans. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed as a part of these 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE WEST CENTRAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE AUGUSTANA EVANGELI- 
CAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, APrit 22, 1961. 
Whereas the National Lutheran Council 

has made a statement in regard to the issue 

of governmental aid to nonpublic elementary 
and secondary schools, as follows: 

“The National Lutheran Council views 
with concern the proposal made in connec- 
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tion with legislation currently before Con- 
gress which would authorize loans to non- 
public elementary and secondary schools for 
the construction of school buildings, on the 
bases that: 

“(a) Such Government aid previously 
given to colleges and universities operated 
by religious groups has been considered by 
many a borderline practice in proper rela- 
tion between church and state, but Govern- 
ment aid for the construction of church- 
operated schools at the elementary and sec- 
ondary level is clearly a form of tax support 
for sectarian instruction; and, 

“(b) The availability of such aid to non- 
public schools would facilitate with public 
funds the establishment of racially segre- 
gated private schools as an alternative to 
integration in the public schools”: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That— 

1. The West Central Conference of the 
Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church re- 
cord its opposition to the granting of gov- 
ernmental aid to nonpublic elementary and 
secondary schools; 

2. We urge members of conference congre- 
gations to write their congressional repre- 
sentatives giving expression of their convic- 
tions on the subject of governmental aid to 
nonpublic elementary and secondary schools; 
and 

3. The secretary of the conference be in- 
structed to forward copies of this resolu- 
tion to the members of the congressional 
delegation from each of the States repre- 
sented in our conference. 





CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations I stated that prac- 
tically nothing that is discussed in the 
committee, regardless of how highly 
sensitive it may be from a classified in- 
formation standpoint, remains within 
the walls of the committee rooms. The 
experience of every day fortifies me in 
that conviction. There is no information 
divulged in that committee room sensi- 
tive and dangerous to the country, and 
hence classified though it may be, that 
does not ultimately, by direct or indirect 
expression, become knowledge for the 
world. 

From my own standpoint I have be- 
come deeply apprehensive that, while 
trying to abide by that understanding 
about confidential, sensitive, and classi- 
fied information, I have subsequently 
found that by direct quotation or in- 
direct statements everything that occurs 
becomes public information. 

I cannot associate myself with the 
efforts to condemn the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency or the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on the basis of what happened in 
Cuba. The failure to keep classified in- 
formation inviolate is one of the reasons 
why we are in the rather delicate posi- 
tion we occupy today. 

Whatever happened in Cuba was 
wrong, in my opinion, because the in- 
vasion, or whatever it may be called, 
was tolerated and then allowed to be- 
come a failure after it had started. If 
invasion was the decision, nothing 
should have been Ieft undone to make it 
a success. I think that it was a debacle, 
of course, 

We have suffered unduly in the world 
on account of that event, and the suffer- 
ing has not yet come to an end. We do 
not know what will happen in Laos, 
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South Vietnam, Thailand, Cambodia, 
and other places. 

My principal reason for addressing the 
Senate today is to state that I do not 
condone the statement condemning our 
Chiefs of Staff that was made following 
last Friday morning’s meeting of the 
committee. I have implicit confidence 
in the Chiefs of Staff. They have done 
great work, and the interest of our coun- 
try is not served by these “interhouse ac- 
cusations.” It would be far better if 
we would point out the weaknesses of 
the Soviet and their depradations. Not 
one word is spoken about them. But in 
the Chamber today I have heard nothing 
but criticism of my Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for additional time 
so that I may be allowed to ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the Senator 
believe that this question, which I am 
sure is not clear to the public or, indeed 
to the Senators, should be reserved until 
such time as an impartial investigation, 
such as was made of the U-2 incident, is 
made of the invasion and a full report is 
made by the committee entrusted to 
make the investigation? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I opposed the U-2 
inquiry. No good purpose that would 
benefit our country could be served 
through such an investigation. Nothing 
of a constructive nature could follow. 

Mr. BUTLER. At least, did not the 
people learn the truth concerning the 
U-2 incident? Does not the Senator 
from Ohio believe that the people of 
America are entitled to know who made 
the decisions and why they were made? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I concur in the ap- 
praisal of the Senator from Maryland 
with respect to the subject, but I do not 
concur in the idea that we should con- 
duct an investigation. The investigation 
of the U-2 incident served the Com- 
munists and not our country. I cannot 
see what good would be served our coun- 
try by a general open and public dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I believe it be- 
hooves Senators to remain silent about 
the whole matter and make accusations 
against innocent people who have served 
their country well and who are unable to 
make answer. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If I were to express 
myself, I would suggest that we do not 
become slaves of the microphone and 
the television lens when it is in the cor- 
ridor outside the room of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Let us not run up 
to it with great avidity to tell the world 
what happened in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, which has been dis- 
cussing sensitive and classified material. 

Mr. BUTLER. Such information does 
nothing but degrade the Military Estab- 
lishment of this great country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Icommend the Sena- 
tor from Maryland for making that 
statement. 
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VIOLENCE IN ALABAMA 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it is a 
sad day for America when a group of 
young white and Negro citizens cannot 
safely travel through any of our States. 
The Communists already are making the 
most of this incident in the world press. 

Firm action is needed to restore law 
and order and constitutional protection 
to the victims of the mob in Alabama. It 
must be made clear that such depriva- 
tions do not go unremedied in our great 
democracy. 

Our integrity as a nation of law is at 
stake as well as our standing in the inter- 
national community. We cannot permit 
the proud inheritance of freedom which 
we all enjoy as Americans to be be- 
smirched and stained by hoodlums, rac- 
ists, and demogogs. 

I commend Attorney General Kennedy 
for his bold response to this ugly situa- 
tion. No other course was open to him 
but to invoke whatever Federal author- 
ity existed to cope with this situation. 
This is not an invasion of States’ rights. 
There is a national responsibility to up- 
hold the Constitution and to safeguard 
travel by interstate facilities. We would 
be a Union of States in name only if the 
Federal Government had no authority to 
restore law and order under circum- 
stances such as exist in Alabama. 

It must be assumed that the Attorney 
General is acting with the approval and 
encouragement of the President. How- 
ever, it would be very desirable for the 
President to give the full legal and moral 
support of his Office to the Attorney 
General’s efforts. A strong public state- 
ment by the President would prevent any 
misconceptions as to where the over- 
whelming majority of Americans stand 
on this issue. 

Mr. President, I believe strongly in the 
need for new civil rights legislation and 
this incident in Alabama emphasizes the 
great gap which still exists between our 
constitutional principles and their en- 
joyment by all Americans. But cer- 
tainly no new laws are needed for the 
Federal Government to deal with such 
conditions as exist in Alabama. The 
present laws are fully adequate to enable 
the Department of Justice to take action 
in this situation. Obviously we need not 
and should not wait for additional legis- 
lation to meet the clear responsibilities 
of the Federal Government to protect the 
freedom riders. 





PURR WORDS AND SLUR WORDS: 
HURDLES IN THOUGHT TRANS- 
MISSION 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
much of our time on the floor of the 
Senate is spent in dissecting the mean- 
ing of words. Indeed, the bulk of ma- 
terial in the Recorp in which this ap- 
pears deals in some degree with this 
process because the same word evokes 
different responses in different individ- 
uals. At the same time our language of- 
fers a broad spectrum for description of 
abstract ideas. For instance, “chronic 
complainer” and “perfectionist” are 
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terms that might be used to describe the 
same individual, but the meanings are 
poles apart. 

Mr. Stuart Chase, a word craftsman 
of some precision, has delved into the 
language barrier between reasonable 
men in an article which appears in the 
spring 1961, issue of the Lamp. A little 
reflection on the article, entitled “What 
Are We Talking About?” makes me won- 
der whether work of the Congress would 
be facilitated by creating a Joint Com- 
mittee on Definitions, thus providing 
more definite boundaries within which 
we could pursue our discussions. It 
might be advantageous to set forth the 
meaning of such phrases as “the public 
interest,” a condition frequently alluded 
to here. 

But the task of defining is not with- 
out peril. How would members of the 
Joint Committee on Definitions react 
when dealing with words such as “Demo- 
crat” and ‘‘Republican’’? 

I ask consent to include with my re- 
marks portions of an article by Stuart 
Chase from the attractive and enlight- 
ened house organ of one of the Nation’s 
largest corporations, the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM ARTICLE ENTITLED “WHAT ARE 
WE TALKING ABOUT”’ 
(By Stuart Chase) 

What is free enterprise? In a recent sur- 
vey of public opinion, a scientific sample of 
adult Americans were asked to define this 
familiar phrase. Only 30 percent of them 
had a passable answer; many thought it 
meant something given away free at a sale. 
Surveys conducted by Opinion Research 
Corp. show that most Americans have 
only the foggiest notion of such terms as 
“capitalism,” “socialism,” “communism,” 
“productivity,” “depletion.” Even the word 
“dividends” baffles some citizens. 

Fogginess about economic terms is not con- 
fined to the rank and file. Discussion and 
dispute rage in academic, congressional, 
journalistic, and executive circles about the 
political, economic, and social issues of the 
day, in words that shed little light, although 
they often generate heat. 

. * * a + 

Beware, the semanticists say, of “slur” 
words and “purr” words, terms which have a 
built-in emotional bias. They raise the blood 
pressure and fog the vision. They can trans- 
form reasonable men into unreasonable table 
pounders. “Profiteer” is a slur word, and s0 
is “spender,” while “budget balancer” is a 
purr term, along with “home” and “mother.” 
Campaign oratory normally contains a gener- 
ous larding of slurs and purrs; indeed it is 
often intended to stir the emotions and con- 
fuse. 

a ” * a * 

Let us compare briefly our present econ- 
omy with the language currently used to de- 
scribe it. The United States has developed 
a series of economic habits and arrangements 
which produce a fantastic output of goods, 
together with a somewhat uneven balance 
between private and public expenditures. 
Automobiles are in oversupply and places to 
park them in undersupply. A television set 
is in nearly every home, while the country is 
gravely short of school classrooms. Average 
family income—more than $7,000—is the 
highest ever known on earth; the poor are 
getting richer, and the rich disgorge in in- 
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come taxes up to 91 percent of their annual 
take. Hours of labor have declined so dra- 
matically over the years that the use of 
leisure has become a serious problem. The 
stockholders of large corporations, in many 
cases and for various reasons, no longer exert 
management control; control is in the hands 
of a continuing group of professional man- 
agers who may hold only a minority stock 
interest. The Pederal Government admin- 
isters a social security system with more than 
100 million Americans on its rolls. Farmers 
now constitute less than 10 percent of the 
gainfully employed, with the ratio shrinking 
year by year, yet they still produce tremen- 
dous surpluses. Factory workers are declin- 
ing relative to white collar workers, automa- 
tion speeding the process. 


OLD WORDS FOR NEW REALITIES 


The Washington Post in a recent editorial 
summed up the current economic pattern: 

We live in a mixed economy, with tariffs, 
subsidies, tax privileges, credit arrangements, 
and direct and indirect governmental regu- 
lation. In total this is neither socialism nor 
capitalism, but a composite adjustment of a 
practical people to the realities of day-to-day 
affairs. We live in private houses which we 
can afford because of governmental control 
of the mortgage market. 

One might go on to give unlimited ex- 
amples of the way private affairs are en- 
tangled with those of government on its 
three levels. They are interwoven too with 
nonprofit institutions like universities and 
foundations, and with cooperative enter- 
prises. The reality just will not fit into neat, 
exclusive categories. This mixed economic 
pattern is spreading throughout the so-called 
free world. 

Here then is the objective reality, the 
mixed economy which is steadily raising liv- 
ing standards but at the same time creat- 
ing new problems of imbalance, some badly in 
need of correction. Responsible citizens are 
concerned with these problems; they are also 
concerned with the rapidly expanding Rus- 
sian economy and the competition it offers 
to our system. 

* 


“Socialism” has long been explicitly de- 
fined by scholars as the public ownership 
and operation of the principal means of pro- 
duction. Webster will corroborate this one. 
It follows that there is very little socialism 
in the United States. Public utilities are the 
only important exception, and these in many 
eases have been operated by the community 
ever since the first water and sewage works, 
a century and more ago. Regulation, to be 
sure, is gaining. Federal, State, and local 
governments are moving in to regulate motor 
traffic, the airwaves, water and air pollu- 
tion; they are stepping up social security 
laws. This is welfare legislation, but it is 
not socialism or communism. 

“Capitalism” can be defined as a system 
where the private owners of capital decide 
and direct the flow of investment, and so 
control the nation’s economy, within certain 
overall rules laid down by the Constitution 
and the state. Capitalists freely vie in 
choosing what resources shall be developed 
next and what goods placed upon the market. 
They must abjure monopoly and keep the 
market free. They hire and fire at their dis- 
cretion, unimpeded by social legislation and 
trade union rules. There is reason to believe 
that Britain in the 1840’s and America in the 
1870’s were not too far from such per- 
formance. 

A hard look at the American economy 
today reveals that it corresponds about as 
little to “capitalism,” as defined above, as it 
does to the accredited definition of “social- 
ism.” Discussion based on these terms is 
likely to be stale and unprofitable, as well as 
Overemotional. Remedial action based on 
these terms is likely to be confused. There 
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is simply no such animal out there in the 
real world. 

Take “free enterprise” and its sister terms, 
“free competition” and “the free market.” 
Plenty of lively competition goes on in Main 
Street, but oveg the years the free market, as 
the Washington Post points out, has been 
drastically modified. Protective tariffs; sub- 
sidies of many kinds; “fair trade” laws, where 
manufacturers set the price at which retail- 
ers can resell; “oligopoly,” where a handful 
of firms more or less control a market; Gov- 
ernment regulation of utilities and the air- 
waves—all these practices modify, if they do 
not contradict, free competition. In brief, 
“our free enterprise system” is a wild mis- 
nomer for what is actually going on. But 
“our monopolistic system” is almost equally 
wild. The system varies from the airtight 
monopoly of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the unhampered competition of roadside 
vegetable vendors. 

Take the national debt, which looms in 
many minds as an arching tidal wave, about 
to engulf us all. A neighbor told me recently 
that he was more afraid of this “crushing 
burden” than he was of nuclear war. Most 
of us think of the national debt as similar 
to a mortgage on one’s house. Speaking as a 
CPA, I know that the analogy is weirdly 
inaccurate. 

The Federal debt is little greater now than 
it was in 1946—about $290 billion as against 
$279 billion—while the gross national prod- 
uct has almost doubled and population has 
soared. The “crushing burden” thus grows 
relatively less. The debt furthermore is prac- 
tically all internal, and interest received by 
citizens is subject to taxation; we are on both 
sides of the equation. It is utterly impos- 
sible for the United States to “go bankrupt” 
under these conditions. The real difficulty 
with the debt is its unequal distribution 
among groups inside the country—banks, 
trustees, insurance companies, corporations, 
individuals, and other bondholders. The 
debt could be better managed, doubtless, but 
such action will be difficult as long as the 
words are so far from the facts. 

Take “balanced budget,” a term closely al- 
lied in our minds to the debt. It is a purr 
term, while “unbalance” is a slur. Prac- 
tically every candidate for President in my 
memory has promised to balance the 
budget. It is a battle of words, not of 
facts. Fiscal prudence over the years is 
certainly mandatory, but there is no occa- 
sion for a scrupulous balance every year. 
A deficit is sound procedure in a recession 
year, and in prosperous years a surplus 
should be planned for, to retire some of 
the debt. Few citizens, furthermore, ever 
stop to define “the budget.” Shall it be 
on a cash basis or on an accrued basis? 
Shall social security fund transactions be 
included or excluded? Shall earning as- 
sets, like the TVA, he capitalized as in a 
business balance sheet, or treated as running 
expenses? 

This brings us to the powerful slur word 
“spending.” Spending for what? Is it bet- 
ter for the community to have money spent 
for liquor, roadhouses, cigarettes and chew- 
ing gum, or for schools, hospitals, and water 
supply? A great nation can afford any- 
thing it can produce, and the United States 
does not have to choose so carefully be- 
tween wealth and illth as does a poor 
nation. The United States does seriously 
need to strive for a healthier balance, but 
to cower before the word “spending” is 
not only stupid but dangerous as well. 

“Planning” is another slur word for many 
Americans, and again one must ask: Plan- 
ning for what? Planning is a highly re- 
spectable form of activity in all spheres 
except that of government. The Russian 
Government, we are told, has a 7-year plan, 
so a free society should have nothing to 
do with such an immoral exercise. This 
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amounts to saying that we should not use 
our minds to come to terms with the prob- 
lems—the very grave problems, both domestic 
and foreign—which lie before us. If we per- 
sist in our refusal, we give the Russians a 
potent advantage and a roomy margin in 
which to maneuver; they may use their 
heads about the national future and we may 
not. 
os oe * - +. 


As a sidelight on our semantic analysis, 
it is not without interest to compare the 
ideologists of the 1960’s with those of the 
1930’s. Criticism of Mr. Roosevelt’s program 
was largely muted during the early years, 
due to the severity of the crisis. But by 
1935 one could take a breath and find fault 
with what was going on, or what seemed to 
be going on. One could call it names: 
“socialism,” “communism,” “fascism,” “the 
same old capitalism.” 

A generation after the event we are in 
& position to evaluate the economics of the 
New Deal and appraise its aftermath. We 
now know that it was no revolution, no call 
to the barricades. It engineered no funda- 
mental changes in production or distribu- 
tion, established no dictatorship. It was a 
series of bold experiments, designed to halt 
what seemed like a bottomless depression. 


Meanwhile the laws and directives of the 
New Deal administration proceeded—or 
floundered, if you will—between these rigid 
ideological walls, never departing far from 
the middle course of a mixed economy. 
Many of the ideologists of 1935 have since 
changed their minds, some very drastically. 
It is not impossible that many now sound- 
ing off in 1961 will also reconsider their 
labels. 

IN CONCLUSION 


Reasonable observers are obviously in 
trouble. The evidence shows an alarming 
gap between economic realities and the 
words normally used to describe them. 

Applying a little semantics helps to put 
the record straight. It its a good idea, for 
instance, to identify slur words and purr 
words, discount them in others, avoid them 
oneself. I seldom use “capitalism” or “so- 
cialism” to describe the current scene; I use 
“open” societies and “closed” societies, where 
emotional content is at a minimum. In 
the former, investment, ownership of prop- 
erty, consumer choices, assembly, speech, the 
ballot, religious worship, are relatively free. 
In the latter they are relatively controlled. 
Closed societies thereby gain the advantage 
of more rapid action and less waste when 
investment and production must be shifted— 
say from guns to butter in a disarmament 
program, Closed societies can keep their 
outlays for health, education, and other 
community services in balance with their 
gross national product. 

A fully developed open society, however, 
whose leaders understand its structure, can 
give members plenty of consumer goods, 
while maintaining public services and ade- 
quate military deterrents. So far, however, 
our terminology has made it extremely dif- 
ficult for reasonable men to understand 
what they are talking about and proceed 
to reasonable action. 

Finally, to quote Lincoln: “When men 
wrangle by the mouth with no certainty 
that they mean the same thing while using 
the same word, it perhaps were as well if 
they would keep silence.” 





SENATOR FROM VERMONT 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have just had the pleasure of reviewing 
a book by a former colleague of ours. 
The book, entitled “Senator From Ver- 
mont,” was written by former Senator 
Ralph Flanders of Vermont. 








I wish to invite the attention of Mem- 
the Senate, who I know will wish 
book in its entirety, to a 
section of it on page 264, where the 
former Senator from Vermont discusses 
eloquently the meaning of the words 
“conservative” and “liberal” as applied 
to Senators. 

I particularly enjoyed reading this sec- 
tion of the book because it deals with the 
time when the Senator from Vermont 
was a Member of this body and while 
I had an opporturiity to observe him. 
He writes: 


The well-being of the American people and 
the very safety of the Nation depend on the 
maintenance and strengthening of the atti- 
tude which has long gone by the name 
“liberal.” How can we preserve and extend 
that attitude? Shall we find a new name, 
or fight the battle out under the old one? 





SPECULATION ON THE STOCK 
MARKET 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, many peo- 
ple in positions of responsibility have be- 
come alarmed over recent, excessive 
speculation on the stock exchanges, as 
well as in over-the-counter trading. 
Brokers have been suspended, the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission is in- 
vestigating the operations of one of the 
major exchanges, and many, including 
the president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have warned about the con- 
sequences of this recent development. 

There have been all sorts of suspected 
rigging, including manipulations involv- 
ing foreign stock exchanges, and put- 
and-take operations backed up by op- 
tions of one kind or another. 

One of the ways to control gambling 
and speculation on the exchanges is to 
raise the margin requirement. This is 
one of the economic regulators which 
has been turned over to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to administer. 

Last summer when stock market credit 
fell to about $4 billion, the Federal Re- 
serve Board lowered the margin to 70 
percent. It had been at 90 percent. 

Now stock market credit has risen to 
more than $5 billion. This is the first 
time it has been this high since before 
World War II. It seems to me that it 
is well past time for the Federal Reserve 
Board to raise the margin requirement, 
not to 90 percent, but to 100 percent. 

Excessive speculation—gambling, if 
you will—on our stock market benefits 
no one, with the possible exception of a 
few sharpies and insiders who are will- 
ing to ignore the welfare of their stock- 
holders and the public generally. 





THE BODY AND SOUL OF BUTTE— 
ARTICLE BY SISTER MARY 
BRIDGET, S.C.L. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
Butte, Mont., is one of the most color- 
ful cities in the West. Butte and Silver 
Bow County cut a large slice of my 
State’s history, which has been fillled 
with more than its share of happiness 
and tragedy. I am extremely fond of 
ae and the wonderful people who live 

ere. 
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In recent years the city has been beset 
with economic difficulties of great pro- 
portions because of depressed mining 
conditions and mechanization in the in- 
dustry. Butte is now beginning to pull 
itself up by the bootstraps, and one 
of the finest interpretations of Butte, 
its people and history, is contained in the 
June issue of the Catholic Digest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article “The Body and 
Soul of Butte,” written by Sister Mary 
Bridget, S.C.L., printed in the body of 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Bopy AND SOUL OF BUTTE 
(By Sister Mary Bridget, S.C.L.) 

My city, Butte, Mont., has a deeply scarred 
face. She is grimy with the refuse of a long- 
dead smelter. But those who know her re- 
alize that beneath that rugged surface she 
has great resources of kindness and courage 
as well as minerals. She cherishes the age- 
less values for which one always has to dig 
deep. 

The clash of the giant wills of the early 
copper kings—William Clark, Marcus Daly, 
and P. Augustus Heinze—can still be felt in 
the mining-camp atmosphere of Butte. And 
the mines they fought over still produce the 
copper which gives her the right to be called 
the richest hill on earth. 

A stranger coming into Butte at night, 
dazzled by the twinkling lights, expects to 
find a wide, airy city with trees, flowers, and 
fountains. Then he wakes up in the morn- 
ing to the ugliest face he has ever gazed 
upon. There astride buttes nestling at the 
foot of the Rockies, is a a sprawling com- 
munity quite unconcerned about her lack of 
beauty. The Mountain Con peers out over 
the valley. To those who venture close to 
her, the roar of her cage, carrying its load of 
miners from the heart of the earth, is deaf- 
ening. 

Over on the eastern approach to the city 
the Leonard mine opens right onto the main 
street of Meaderville, and oré cars slide past 
on their shimmering rails. 

Seeping out of the mines, channeled by 
sluice boxes, the copper water flows into 
paddies reflecting shades of green, turquoise, 
and blue. The kids of Butte have always 
loved to wade in these copper ditches, and 
many an evening their feet and hands are 
minus the upper layer of skin. 

To know the people of Butte is to know 
what courage and humor are. Fifty years 
ago or more the Irish were told not to stop 
in the United States but to go on to Butte, 
Mont. And on they went in great hordes. 
Overnight Dublin Gulch and Corktown 
sprang up with almost as many Irish in- 
habitants as in the cities they were named 
for. 

St. Patrick’s Day became a holiday in 
Butte, and Tom Kelly never failed to see 
that the brewery turned out keg after keg 
of green beer, usually served “on the house.” 
Citizens cheered the news of the Irish rebel- 
lion and mourned the death of Terrence 
MacSwiney, the Lord Mayor of Cork. 

If you wanted to get your hair cut, you 
hiked up to Mickey the Bird’s and Mamie 
the Barber’s, where you not only received 
your money’s worth of service but were en- 
chanted by the songs of Hugh O’Neil, the 
Bard of Armagh, and thrilled to hear Mickey 
recite all stanzas of “My Dark Rosaleen.” 

Butte had characters who spiced the town 
with an unforgettable flavor. One of them 
was Shoestring Annie, who stood on the cor- 
ner of Park and Main selling her wares, 
unaware that she had become a landmark. 
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Then there was Straight-Back Dan, who 
would begin his favorite recital with the 
words, “I was down at the Union, at the 
Union,” and tell in extraordinary detail how 
he escaped when the Miner’s Union was 
blown sky high. 

Barry O’Leary, mayor of a decade or two 
ago, still carried out in great tradition the 
Fourth-of-July street dances, following the 
fanciest parade you’d ever see. Sparrow 
Murphy was (and probably still is) the most 
beloved of all shift bosses. None of his 
“boys” was permitted to enter the mine 
without his partner, and many a man saw 
daylight once again because of “the Bird.” 

The Irish are by no means the only in- 
habitants of this city. The Cousin Jacks 
and the Cousin Jennies from Wales and 
Cornwall contributed to making Butte 
unique. They brought with them the art 
of making dainty pasties and saffron buns. 

They went down into the mines side by 
side with the Irish, and proved that they, 
too, were stouthearted men when it came 
to fusing the dynamite or pulling a partner 
out of an air-deficiency pocket. They could 
expand their vocal cords just as loudly on 
“The Cruiskeen Brawn” as they could on 
“God Save the King.” 

Meaderville was the center of gravity for 
those migrating from sunny Italy. They 
brought their uncanny knowledge of grapes 
and wine, of spaghetti and meat balls, and 
the strange, delicious ravioli. Ted Trapa- 
rish’s Rocky Mountain Restaurant became 
the No. 1 spot for connoisseurs, and Charlie 
Erb’s Savoy could serve a chicken dinner 
that even the chickens would have to admire. 

Along with their knowledge of good things 
to eat, those sons of Italy brought the love 
of music, and this, too, became part of the 
growing culture in Butte. 

Over on East Park, past Wyoming Street, 
the Scandinavians settled, and the Greeks 
added a Turkish bath to the growing town. 

At times, the price of being the richest 
hill has been almost too high. You don’t 
have to reread old headlines in the Butte 
Daily Post or the Montana Standard (Seven 
Men Die in Cave-In) to know the tensions 
of a miner’s life. You know it by reading 
the faces of the miners as they come up to 
surface. You see it in the determination 
of these men to see that their sons receive 
an education which will enable them to be- 
come a part of a white-collared world. 

Yet those very men will never renege on 
their chosen occupation. It takes stamina 
to go back, day after day, into the depths of 
the earth, knowing with certainty that the 
mine will eventually take its toll. But these 
men are the seed of the early giants who 
inhabited Butte. 

On a hot July day in 1864, two bearded 
miners, George Humphrey and William Al- 
liason, staked a gold claim at the foot of a 
sprawling butte in southwestern Montana 
Territory. This was destined to become the 
site of the bloodiest, most expansive, and 
most expensive battle of wits and muscles 
ever witnessed in the Northwest, the war 
of the cropper kings. 

After a gold rush of 3 years the claims 
folded up, and Butte Township became just 
another ghost town. For the consolation of 
50 miners who remained in the town, two 
bars stayed open. All other supplies had 
to be hauled in. In the spring of 1872 
William Andrew Clark, one-time miner, mail 
runner, teacher, banker, and financier (and 
future U.S. Senator) arrived from Deer 
Lodge to look the hill over with hope of 
claiming either silver or gold. Within a 
year he purchased the Calusa, the Original, 
the Gambetta, and the Mountain Chief 
mines. One king was here to stay—one stick 
of TNT. 

Around 1875 a fellow named William Far- 
lin struck a rich vein of silver. The popula- 
tion, like his blood pressure, rose: to 5,000. 
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When Farlin began paying his freighting 
bills with silver bars, the Walker brothers, 
bankers from Salt Lake City, sent a young 
Trish foreman, Marcus Daly, to look over the 
situation. 

Daly not only looked over but took over 
the hill. First he purchased the Lexington 
and Alice mines; then he managed to talk 
Mike Hickey into selling his claim to the 
Anaconda mine. It was this mine that be- 
came synonymous with Daly and copper— 
another stick of TNT. 

For the next 13 years the two giants were 
locked in constant struggle for control of the 
hill. Pickaxes, dynamite, 5,000 miners at 
their beck and call, two powerful newspapers 
with some of the best journalistic talent ever 
gathered in the West were the weapons these 
men used. They hit both above and below 
the belt. 

While the slugging was reaching a peak of 
intensity, there arrived in town, in 1889, a 
22-year-old mining engineer who eventually 
hit harder than the other two combined. 
Surveyor, reporter, and buccaneer, P. Au- 
gustus Heinze had the height, width, and 
depth to match any king who ever reigned. 
He was the third stick of dynamite. When 
you fuse a Clark, with his personal interests 
at stake; a Daly, with the development of 
western Montana uppermost in his mind; 
and a Heinze, who had never known what it 
was to be defeated, you have an incompa- 
rable Donnybrook. The mines became no 
man’s land. The war raged for 10 years. 

Finally, in 1899, Daly, broken in health, 
sold his holdings to the Amalgamated Min- 
ing Co. with the provision that he would be 
president of the new company. When he 
died a year later, the Anaconda Mining Co. 
(the new name) took over in full. 

Clark, whose election to the Senate was 
opposed by Daly, was reelected in 1900, but 
the price included settling with the AMC. 
When he died in 1926, his heirs sold the 
Clark interests in full to the company. That 
left the last king, Heinze, to do battle with 
the giant Anaconda. In 1913 the company 
bought out his properties and holdings for 
$10.5 million, and the war ended. The great- 
est giant of all, Anaconda, had succeeded in 
mesmerizing and swallowing up the copper 
kings of Montana. 

Christ came to “the land of the Shining 
Mountains” in the person of the great Black- 
robe Father Peter de Smet and other strong- 
hearted Jesuits who labored among the Indi- 
ans and whites of the new territory. The 
Vicar Apostolic of Leavenworth, Bishop John 
B. Miege, S.J., blessed the undertaking of 
those pioneer missioners. Father Laurence 
Pallidino, S.J., left a monumental work in 
his “Indians and Whites of the Northwest” 
as a testimony to the vanishing tribes and 
the new frontier. 

On April 8, 1883, Bishop John B. Brondel, 
of Vancouver Island, was appointed admin- 
istrator of the Montana Territory. On the 
following March 7 a new bishopric was erect- 
ed in Helena, with Bishop Brondel as first 
bishop of Montana. 

Three months later the first synod was at- 
tended by the largest number of clergy as- 
sembled up to that time in Montana: nine 
Jesuits and four secular priests. Among 
those were Father Remigius de Ryckere, dean 
of the Montana clergy. This pioneer priest, 
a missioner at Deer Lodge, attended to the 
mining camps in the surrounding districts. 
In 1876, heeding the need of the copper 
camp, he purchased a small frame building 
to serve as St. Patrick’s Church. Father J. J. 
Dols was appointed to St. Patrick’s in 1884. 

Other churches followed: St. Mary’s in 
Dublin Gulch; St. Lawrence O’Toole, rising 
up from the hilltop of Walkerville with 
Father Baten keeping his eye on his tribe. 
The younger parishes of St. Joseph’s, St. 
John’s, and St. Ann’s added to the Litany of 
the Saints. The saintly Father J. J. Callag- 
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han started Sacred Heart Parish for the neg- 
lected and forsaken. He died worn out from 
his labors at 38. Every hack and carriage in 
the city was pressed into service; his was the 
largest funeral ever accorded to any man in 
Butte. He was buried in St, Patrick’s ceme- 
tery, at the foot of Montana Street. 

You won’t be in Butte long before you are 
informed that the town has a population of 
33,250, but that population fluctuates with 
the rise and fall of the price of copper. 
There are 500 miles of streets on the surface 
of the city, while 2,000 miles of corridors and 
tunnels run parallel underneath it. The city 
has 20 public schools, nine parochial 
schools, three high schools, and the Montana 
State School of Mines. Three teaching or- 
ders, the Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth, 
the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary from Dubuque, and the Christian 
Brothers of Ireland staff the parochial 
schools. 

Twelve thousand men have been em- 
ployed at a single time on the hill, with a 
payroll of $1.5 million a month. Butte pro- 
duces 8 percent of the copper mined in the 
United States, 13 percent of the zinc, and 4 
percent of the lead. A bronze statue of 
Marcus Daly by Saint-Gaudens stands on the 
School of Mines campus in recognition of the 
advancement of metallurgy in the field of 
mining. 

You may come into Butte as a stranger, 
but you don’t remain a stranger long. You 
join in her songs and listen to her stories. 
Her chamber of commerce isn’t concerned 
because it can’t brag of a central park, tow- 
ering skyscrapers, museums and art gal- 
leries. These things are good, Butte agrees, 
but what she offers to every newcomer is the 
heartfelt hospitality of a stalwart people. 





USS. “ARIZONA”—A NATIONAL 
SHRINE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the sac- 
rifices of patriots—in peace and war— 
live long after them. By such actions, 
history is created and an indelible im- 
print is made on the generations of the 
future. 

During World War II, for example, 
there were innumerable acts of heroism, 
patriotism, dedication to duty, and sacri- 
fice that excel our poor power to pay 
homage. 

In the hearts of our people, however, 
gratitude is great for the sacrifices that 
enabled us to defeat a totalitarian en- 
emy and to perpetuate our way of life. 

As one memoriam, an effort is under- 
way to build a permanent shrine over 
the hull of the U.S.S. Arizona, sunk on 
December 7, 1941, in Pearl Harbor. The 
Navy Club of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Pacific War Memorial Com- 
mittee have raised $250,000 toward the 
$500,000 needed for the shrine. In addi- 
tion, the Legislature of Hawaii appro- 
priated an additional $50,000. This 
leaves $200,000 still needed. 

Recently, the Legislature of Wiscon- 
sin adopted a joint resolution urging the 
appropriation of the remaining $200,000 
for completion of the memorial. 

In recognition of the sacrifices of the 
men of the U.S.S. Arizona—of the tre- 
mendous efforts already made for this 
shrine—and the deep concern of the 
State legislature and of patriots every- 
where for its completion, I bring this 
resolution to the attention of my col- 
leagues and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed at this point in the RrEcorp. 
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There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION 49 


Joint resolution memorializing the Congress 
to appropriate the necessary funds so that 
the memorial over the U.S.S. Arizona may 
be completed as a national shrine for the 
men killed at Pearl Harbor on December 
7, 1941 
Whereas the project to build a permanent 

memorial over the hull of the U.S.S. Arizona, 

sunk in the December 7, 1941, attack on 

Pearl Harbor and still containing the bodies 

of 1,102 servicemen entombed within it, is 

slowing because of lack of funds although 
the project is nearing completion; and 
Whereas the Navy Club of the United 

States of America, one of the originators 

of the plan to enshrine the Arizona and its 

gallant dead as a memorial to all who died 
at Pearl Harbor on the “day of infamy” in 

1941, has been responsible together with the 

Pacific War Memorial Commission for rais- 

ing $250,000 privately toward the $500,000 

needed; and 

Whereas the Hawaii Legislature has ap- 
propriated an additional $50,000 toward the 
memorial leaving an additional $200,000 still 
needed; and 


Whereas the completion of this memorial 
is in the interest of the Nation as a whole 
as a shrine to the men who gave their lives 
and as a symbol for future eternal vigilance: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, the assembly con- 
curring, That the Congress is memorialized 
by the Legislature of the State of Wisconsin 
to appropriate the necessary $200,000 in addi- 
tional funds so that the memorial over the 
U.S.S. Arizona may be completed at an early 
date as a national shrine for the men killed 
at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, and 
that suitable copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of state to the 
President of the United States and the Mem- 
bers of Congress from this State. 

W. P. KNOWLEs, 

President of the Senate. 
LAURENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 
Davin J. BLANCHARD, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
RoBERT G. MARorTz, 

Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 





NEEDED: A GREATER SENSE OF RE- 
SPONSIBILITY BY LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENCIES AND “FREEDOM 
RIDERS” IN RIOTS IN ALABAMA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a U.S. 
Senator, as a citizen, and as a human 
being, I, along with my fellow Ameri- 
cans deplore, and am saddened by, the 
race riots in Alabama. 

As Americans, we believe in perpetua- 
tion of a climate in which the rights 
and privileges of all citizens—regardless 
of race, creed, or national origin—can 
be fully exercised and protected. 

We recognize, of course, that racial 
interrelationships have a long, turbulent 
history. 

In our efforts to resolve the inherent 
problems, there is always the need for 
the exercise, by all sides, of human un- 
derstanding and good judgment. 

Fundamentally, there is a need to pre- 
serve the legal rights of all citizens. 
This includes the right to travel, to be 
protected from mob violence, and the full 
exercise of other legitimate privileges. 
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To assure a climate in which this can 
be accomplished, our law enforcement 
agencies—local, State and Federal—have 
a basic responsibility. If violations oc- 
cur, then whatever force is necessary 
should be deployed to guard against 
such violations. 

However, our citizens—individually, 
and by association—also have a great 
responsibility for the exercise of good 
judgment in such circumstances. 

Today, our free system is engaged— 
militarily, sociologically, economically, 
politically, ideologically—in a life-and- 
death struggle with totalitarian com- 
munism. 

Previously, the riots in Little Rock 
gave our Nation a “black eye”—a blow 
to our national prestige. 

Undoubtedly the tragic events in Ala- 
bama also will be “ballooned” globally, 
to distort the image of the United States. 

In the larger world—as well as the 
legal, social, interracial—view, then, 
there is a need to ask: Are the law en- 
forcement agencies, as well as the so- 
called “Freedom Riders” exercising the 
kind of judgment that will, first, further, 
not retard, their separate causes; and 
second, reflect favorably, not unfavor- 
ably, upon the Nation of which they— 
regardless of this specific cause—are, 
and should be, responsible citizens. 

There is, then, a national call to rise 
above the prejudices, hates, blind ac- 
tion—whatever motivations are the un- 
derlying factors in these tragic events— 
and to remember that we serve ourselves 
best if we, first, best serve our country. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON LEGISLA- 
TION TO CREATE A DEPARTMENT 
OF URBAN AFFAIRS AND HOUSING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to amnounce to the Senate that 
hearings have been scheduled on the 
legislation which provides for the crea- 
tion of a new Department of Urban 
Affairs and Housing. These bills in- 
clude S. 289, S. 375, S. 609 and S. 1633. 
The latter bill was submitted to the Con- 
gress by the President as a part of the 
administration’s program. These hear- 
ings will be held before the Reorganiza- 
tion Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations in 
room 3302, New Senate Office Building, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, June 21 
and 22. 

A number of Senators have expressed 
interest in this proposed legislation, and 
I am making this announcement well 
im advance of the hearing dates so that 
those Senators wishing to appear before 
our subcommittee can arrange to do so. 

Also, there are many private groups 
and individuals who have indicated a 
desire to testify on this bill. 

I would suggest that anyone wishing 
to appear as a witness or who wishes to 
file a statement on the bill to create a 
Department of Urban Affairs and Hous- 
ing, should communicate with the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, room 
3304, New Senate Office Building. Tele- 
phone CA 43121, or Government code 
180, extension 4753 at the Capitol. We 
wish to give the opportunity to testify 
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to all who are interested in this impor- 
tant legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

oo Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





FPUNERAL OF SENATOR GEORGE W. 
MALONE, OF NEVADA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as all 
Senators know, today we are sad be- 
cause of the death of our former col- 
league, Senator Malone of Nevada. 
Many in the Senate wish to pay their 
tributes to his memory by attending his 
funeral at 1 o’clock. Therefore, I shall 
request that the Senate stand in recess 
until 1 o’clock. Let me say that I have 
cleared this matter with the majority 
leader. 

So, Mr. President, in order to enable 
the Senate to proceed at 1 o’clock with 
debate on the Bush amendment, and 
also in order to allow ample time for 
Senators to attend the funeral of the 
late Senator Malone, of Nevada, and 
thereafter to return to the Senate in time 
to vote on the Bush amendment, I shall 
either move or shall ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate take a recess until 
1 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, although I may not 
object, let me say that Senators have 
come to the Chamber to transact morn- 
ing business. Therefore, will the Sena- 
tor from Oregon modify his request, so 
as to make it possible for Senators to 
transact morning business and for the 
reassembly, following the recess, to occur 
1 hour after the conclusion of the trans- 
action of morning business? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Mr. President, I 
modify my request accordingly, with the 
understanding that the 1-hour recess will 
begin at the conclusion of the trans- 
action of morning business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the modified request of the 
Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears 
none; and it is so ordered. 

Morning business is now in order. 





STANDING COMMITTEE ON VET- 
ERANS’ AFPAIRS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSOR OF RESOLUTION 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, on 
May 3, on behalf of myself and 32 other 
Senators, I submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 134) to amend the standing rules 
of the Senate to create a standing Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. The Sen- 
ator from Iowa {Mr. Mruer] has since 
requested that his name be added as a 
cosponsor. I ask unanimous consent 
that at the next printing of the resolu- 
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tion the name of the Senator from 
Iowa be added. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





RECESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed; and, in ac- 
cordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Senate will now stand in 
recess for 1 hour. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 4 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate took a recess until 
1 o’clock and 4 minutes p.m. 

At the conclusion of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled, and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair). 


THE ATTEMPTED INVASION OF 
CUBA 


During consideration of H.R. 1021, Mr. 
Morse obtained the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
other day the distinguished Senator 
fror: Oregon held some hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in his capacity as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Latin American 
Affairs. He invited other Senators to be 
present. I was one of the Senators who 
was present part of the time. I should 
like, with the Senator’s indulgence, to 
take a moment or two to clarify some 
interpretation placed on the remarks at- 
tributed to me following the hearing. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. President, may we have the under- 
standing that this interruption will ap- 
pear either previous to or following dis- 
cussion of the education bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The other 
day, during the hearings being conduct- 
ed by the Senator from Oregon with 
respect to the Cuban matter, one of the 
Senators leaving the room made a state- 
ment which implied some criticism of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Later on, at 
the conclusion of that hearing, I left 
the room and was asked by some re- 
porters by the door what I thought. I 
said, ‘Well, I thought there were certain 
aspects of it that should be reviewed 
by the Armed Services Committee,” of 
which I am a member. Another re- 
porter made some further interrogatory. 
He said, “Well, how do you personally 
feel about it?” I said, “I was flabber- 
gasted,” and started to say why I was 
flabbergasted. 

Just then General Lemnitzer came out 
of the door, and the reporter turned to 
find out what General Lemnitzer had 
to say in comment on an earlier state- 
ment by another Senator that he 
thought there should be a shakeup. 

Subsequently, or as soon as I could, 
I turned to see if there was any reporter 
interested in having me finish the sen- 
tence. They were interested in what 
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General Lemnitzer was saying. Later, 
reporters from the Associated Press and 
CBS asked me, and I finished the sen- 
tence for them. Apparently the com- 
pletion of the sentence never reached 
the editor of the Washington Star or the 
Washington Daily News. The Washing- 
ton Daily News, in its editorial of today 
says: 

All the public knows is that one Senator, 
having heard the testimony, thinks a shake- 
up is essential. Another Senator—Case of 
South Dakota—says he was “flabbergasted” 
by what he heard. 


In yesterday’s Washington Sunday 
Star, an editorial reads: 

It is true that Senator GorE, except pos- 
sibly for some implied support from Senator 
CasE of South Dakota, stands alone. Senator 
MorsE, chairman of the investigating sub- 
committee, has expressed his confidence in 
the Joint Chiefs. 


What I started to say, and what I did 
say to those who listened to the comple- 
tion of the sentence, was that I was 
flabbergasted that the military reputa- 
tion of the United States could be laid 
on the line by persons who are not in 
the Military Establishment or under 
their control—which puts a different 
meaning on it. I started to say I thought 
there were aspects of the matter that 
ought to be reviewed by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I was a member of that 
committee. We had in the hearings 
testimony by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and some of their associates. It was 
only natural that I should say certain 
aspects of the matter should be reviewed 
by the Armed Services Committee. 

I was flabbergasted—I am still flab- 
bergasted—that the military reputation 
of the United States could be laid on the 
line by persons who are not under the 
control of the Military Establishment of 
the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the Senator from South Dakota 
for coming to the hearing of the com- 
mittee the other day. The questions he 
asked and the contributions he made by 
way of his suggestions and statements 
were very helpful to the record we are 
making. I did not hear what transpired 
outside the committee room, but I am 
sure no confidence is violated when I say 
that the Senator from South Dakota did 
say in the committee room, practically 
verbatim, just what he said on the floor 
of the Senate. In fairness to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota, the public rec- 
ord should show that. Beyond that, I 
do not intend to involve myself in any 
controversy which the Senator from 
South Dakota may be involved in with 
anybody else; but I do want to say that 
what he has said on the floor of the Sen- 
ate he said, in meaning, in the commit- 
tee itself. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, in response to what the Sen- 
ator from Oregon, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Latin American Af- 
fairs of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, has said, I should also like to 
say, if I may, and I hope I am not violat- 
ing any confidence of the subcommittee, 
that a question was asked, and I think 
some emphasis was placed on it by the 
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distinguished Senator from Oregon 
which would have shed some light on 
the whole situation, and which would 
have been helpful to members of the 
committee who were obliged to leave 
before the hearing was concluded. I 
think the Senator from Oregon recalls 
the question which he asked, or the mat- 
ter to which he directed attention, and 
said that was a very significant com- 
ment; that if that had been brought to 
the attention of the Senators present, 
there would perhaps have been a dif- 
ferent feeling about some of the issues 
involved. 

Mr. MORSE. As the Senator knows, 
I propose to make the recommendation 
to the full Foreign Relations Committee, 
if the subcommittee approves, that the 
full Foreign Relations Committee give 
approval to the subcommittee to advise 
the President that we think the contents 
of the transcript should be made known 
to the President, and particularly the 
piece of information that the Senator al- 
ludes to, which bore upon the question I 
asked. 

The press representatives asked me 
afterward, “Do you mean to imply, 
Senator, that the President does not 
know all these things?” My reply was, 
“I simply want to make sure he knows. 
I think we owe it to him to give him the 
opportunity to make absolutely certain 
he knows the condition of the transcript 
and also, if it meets with his pleasure, 
that he have whatever benefit, if any, 
would come from a brief consultation 
with the members of the committee in 
respect to some of our observations and 
interpretations as to the significance of 
what the transcript indicates.” 

He might obtain benefit from review- 
ing some of the problems which I think 
confront the President of the United 
States in respect to the whole matter of 
our procedures and our policies in the 
field of Latin American affairs. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the 
Chair now lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated 
by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1021) to authorize a program of Federal 
financial assistance for education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senator from Connecticut 
wishes to modify his amendment, and 
that is perfectly acceptable to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The au- 
thor of the amendment has that right. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a modification which I make 
of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment as modified will be stated. 

The amendment as modified was read, 
as follows: 

On page 16, lines 13 through 17, amend 
section 111(a) to read as follows: 


“The Commissioner shall approve an ap- 
plication of a State which fulfills the con- 
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ditions specified in section 110(a) and 
which, in good faith, is proceeding toward 
full compliance with the constitutional re- 
quirement that racial discrimination be 
ended in public schools: Provided, That the 
Commissioner shall not finally disapprove a 
State application except after reasonable no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing to the State 
education agency. 

On page 16, line 22, after the comma, in- 
sert the following: “or with the require- 
ments of paragraph 1 of this subsection,”. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I under- 
stand that the acting majority leader 
wishes to request that there be a quorum 
call at this time. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, the time re- 
quired for the quorum call not be charged 
to the time available to either side under 
the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll; 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[ No. 45] 
Anderson Ervin Miller 
Bartlett Fong Monroney 
Beall Gruening Morse 
Bennett Hart Mundt 
Boggs Hartke Muskie 
Burdick Hickey Pastore 
Bush Hill Prouty 
Carlson Humphrey Proxmire 
Carroll Johnston Robertson 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Scott 
Church Kefauver Smathers 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Mass. 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Dodd Mansfield Young, N. Dak 
Douglas McClellan Young, Ohio 
Dworshak McNamara 
Ellender Metcalf 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], 
the Senator from Wyoming I[Mr. 
McGEE], the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. RANDOLPH], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez], is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEy], is necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from California  [Mr. 
KUCHEL] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drrx- 
SEN] and the Senators from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton] and [Mr. Cooper]: are 
necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, Mr. ALLotT, Mr. 
BrsLeE, Mr. Bripces, Mr. BUTLER, Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia, Mr. Byrp of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. CANNON, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
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Case of New Jersey, Mr. Corton, Mr. 
EASTLAND, Mr. EncLe, Mr. FuLsricut, Mr. 
GOLDWATER, Mr. Gore, Mr. Hayden, Mr. 





Mr. LauscHeE, Mr. Lone of Louisiana, Mr. 
Maenuson, Mr. McCartny, Mr. Moss, 
Mrs. NEvUBERGER, Mr. PELL, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. SatTonstatt, Mr. ScCHOEPPEL, Mrs. 
Smirx, Mr. Stennis, Mr. SyMincTon, Mr. 
TaLmapGE, Mr. THurmMonpD, Mr. WILEY, 
Mr. Wittiams of New Jersey, Mr. WIL- 
Liams of Delaware, and Mr. YARBOROUGH 
entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the time for the 
quorum call has not been charged to 
either side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time for the quorum call has not been 
charged to either side. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield on my 
time, so that I may propound a unani- 
mous-consent request, and with the 
understanding that my interruption will 
precede the Senator’s speech? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am glad 
to yield to the Senator from Oregon 
without losing my right to the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the de- 
bate on S. 1021, Dr. Samuel Halperin, 
@ political science congressional fellow 
who is working with my subcommittee, 
be permitted on the floor of the Senate 
to assist the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, before ex- 
plaining my amendment, I wish to make 
a few introductory remarks. I allot 
myself 20 minutes at the present time. 

Today the Senate will finally come to 
grips with an issue long debated. Will 
Congress pass a gigantic school assist- 
ance law without requiring that the Fed- 
eral Government withhold funds from 
any State which is proceeding in defi- 
ance of the constitutional requirement 
that segregation in the public schools 
be ended? Both party platforms are 
dedicated to upholding the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954. Repeated state- 
ments by the leaders of both parties in 
the Senate endorse the principle behind 
this amendment. The failure of the 
amendment will surely set back the 
cause of desegregation for many years. 
Yet it appears that some of the staunch 
supporters of civil rights are about to 
foresake this cause in the interest of a 
highly discriminatory, pork barrel 
school bill for which a case has not been 
made. But the need for this amend- 
ment is clear. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, this debate 
follows upon the heels of one of the 
most shocking racial riots and disturb- 
ances in recent years. 

Emotions have been stirred deeply by 
the violent attacks on the Freedom 
Riders in the South. Federal marshals 
or Federal law enforcement officers have 
been ordered out of the State of Ala- 
bama by its Governor. 
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As the author of the pending amend- 


tors in both parties who have stanchly 
supported the cause of reasonable civil 
rights measures and who support the 


issue to reconsider their determination, 
if indeed they have so determined, to 
defeat this amendment. Let us con- 
sider the human rights involved in this 
issue. Let us consider the human rights 
involved in this amendment. But above 
all, let us not compel the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay a big bonus in Federal 
funds for defiance of the Supreme 
Court’s decision on schools. 

My amendment has been read; but in 
order to explain it, I shall read its es- 
sential provisions again. 

The Commissioner shall approve an appli- 
cation of a State which fulfills the condi- 
tions specified in section 110(a) and which, 
in good faith, is proceeding toward full com- 
pliance with the constitutional requirement 
that racial discrimination be ended in pub- 
lic schools: Provided, That the Commis- 
sioner shall not finally disapprove a State 
application except after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the State 
education agency. 


Mr. President, I have been asked if 
this is the Powell amendment. That is 
a reference to the distinguished Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, Representative Apam 
CLAYTON POWELL, who for some years 
has submitted an amendment known as 
the Powell amendment, which he has 
discussed at various times in respect to 
bills dealing with education. I say mine 
is a different type of amendment. I 
would broadly differentiate the two 
amendments by saying that the so-called 
Powell amendment was absolutely a pro- 
hibition against the use of Federal funds 
in any State where a school practicing 
segregation was involved; and I say this 
with all respect to the gentleman; I 
would have supported his amendment if 
it had come for a vote in the Senate. 

My amendment is different in that it 
gives considerable discretion to the ad- 
ministrator of the act, namely, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
or, under him, the Commissioner of 
Education. It gives the administrator 
a chance to look at the situation within 
an individual State and to form his 
opinion as to whether that State is mak- 
ing a decent effort to comply with the 
Supreme Court decision of 1954. If he 
finds that, in his judgment, that is the 
case, then he may not withhold funds 
upon the application of the State. That 
is a very different thing. 

Some may say, perhaps, that this gives 
the Commissioner much discretion. I do 
not object to that. I realize that judg- 
ment must be exercised somewhere along 
the line, either under my amendment, 
the Powell amendment, or any other 
amendment. The Commissioner must 
decide whether he will give the money or 
not. 

I am perfectly willing to agree, cer- 
tainly, that the present incumbent of 
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the office of Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is quite competent to 
investigate such a situation and to make 
a decision. I think Secretary Flem- 
ming was, also. So also were Secretary 
Folsom and Secretary Hobby. I would 
not doubt that the President would have 
in this post a Cabinet officer who could 
decide fairly and with justice to all 
whether a State was proceeding toward 
full compliance with the constitutional 
requirement that racial discrimination 
be ended in the public schools. So I 
think it is well to differentiate between 
my amendment and the so-called Pow- 
ell type amendment. The Powell 
amendment is mandatory; it gives no 
discretion. My amendment gives con- 
siderable discretion. It imposes an ob- 
ligation upon the part of the Adminis- 
trator to investigate these situations 
and to reach a fair conclusion as to 
whether the State is proceeding in full 
compliance with the constitutional re- 
quirements. 

The question now arises: Is this an 
appropriate place for such an amend- 
ment? If this is not an appropriate 
place to discuss such an amendment to 
a school bill, I do not know, frankly, 
where an appropriate place is. I have 
been told by Senators who oppose the 
bill that this kind of amendment must 
come at some other place, in some other 
kind of bill. So long as I have been a 
Member of the Senate, I have observed 
the same Senators offer amendments to 
bills which are much more general than 
this amendment, because this one has 
directly to do with the question of edu- 
cation and who may attend the schools. 
So the amendment is germane and ap- 
propriate, if an amendment ever was 
appropriate. 

The very bill itself contains a provi- 
sion which is known as the Davis-Bacon 
provision. Asall of us know, the Davis- 
Bacon provision is designed to require 
any State, in building any school with 
Federal funds provided under the act, 
to pay prevailing wages in the area 
where the building is to be constructed, 
as determined by the Secretary of Labor. 
In other words, the wages paid must be 
the wages prevailing in the area in 
which the building is being constructed. 
That is the philosophy and the require- 
ment of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

What does that have to do with edu- 
cation? I submit it has nothing to do 
with education. 

Is it not more important to obey the 
Constitution of the United States than it 
is to comply with the pressures of the 
labor unions, who insist upon the in- 
clusion of the Davis-Bacon provision in 
this bill? I have supported the Davis- 
Bacon Act, without failure, since becom- 
ing a Member of the Senate. I do not 
object to provisions of that act being in- 
cluded. I know that many Senators who 
object to having my amendment included 
in the school bill have supported the in- 
clusion of the Davis-Bacon Act in bill 
after bill after bill when that provision 
had no connection whatever with the 
purpose of the bill, but was simply in- 
cluded so as to protect the wage rates 
in the area where the building was being 
constructed. 
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So I wish to make clear that I do not 
object to the inclusion of the Davis- 
Bacon provision. But I repeat that if 
that inclusion is appropriate, even 
though the provision has nothing to do 
with education, why should there be 
objection to including in this bill an 
amendment which deals directly with 
education and has to do with the law of 
the land and with upholding the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States? So I say that the state- 
ment that the bill should not be amended 
by means of such an amendment simply 
does not hold water; it makes absolutely 
no sense to me. 

Earlier today my able friend, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, said: 

The protection guaranteed to all our 
citizens will be furnished and the laws of 
the United States, as interpreted by the 
Congress and the Supreme Court, will be 
earried out. 


That statement was made in con- 
nection with the remarks the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Montana 
made about the situation in Alabama. 

Concerning his statement, I ask this 
question: Should we now move in the 
direction of carrying out the findings of 
the Supreme Court and the decision of 
the Supreme Court in respect to educa- 
tion in our public schools; or at this 
point should we provide a Federal bonus 
to States for noncompliance with the 
1954 decision of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. President, it seems to me that is 
an appropriate comparison, because as 
now drafted, the bill says, “If you do not 
comply, nevertheless, we still will give you 
substantial sums of money with which 
you may build schools and may carry on 
your own policies in respect to educa- 
tion on a segregated basis.” 

Mr. President, I wish to make clear— 
and this is very important—that this 
amendment does not actually compel in- 
tegration or desegregation in the public 
schools of any State. It is not that kind 
of a measure. The amendment simply 
says, “If you wish to pursue that policy, 
if local conditions seem to indicate to 
you that that should be done, then you 
may not call upon the Federal Govern- 
ment for funds”—inasmuch as to do 
that would be in defiance of the 1954 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. What we do say is that 
if they will proceed toward full com- 
pliance with the constitutional require- 
ment that racial discrimination in the 
public schools be ended, then the Com- 
mission will allot to them funds under 
the bill, to assist them with their edu- 
cational program. 

So I say to my friends and to all 
Senators that this bill does not compel 
anything. It does not compel integra- 
tion; it does not compel desegregation. 
But it gives the States this opportunity 
to go along and to proceed toward full 
compliance with that constitutional re- 
quirement; or else, if they, in their own 
way, decide not to do that, the bill will 
simply deny them the use of these Fed- 
eral funds, without which they have 
been getting along for so long, and 
without which they have provided 
schools in their respective States. 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. METCALF. I wish to ask a ques- 
tion: Would not this amendment be a 
mischievious one? The money provided 
by the bill will go directly to the States. 
Suppose there were a situation in which 
most of the schools in a State were com- 
plying with the “gradualism” called for 
by the decision of the Supreme Court, 
although there was a defiant county or 
there were a couple of defiant schools: 
What would the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare do in such a 
situation? 

Mr. BUSH. I think that is an excel- 
lent question, and it is not easy to an- 
swer it. But my answer is that in all 
such matters the Secretary must exer- 
cise his judgment. If there were a State 
in which a positive effort to enforce the 
Supreme Court’s decision had been made, 
that fact would be known to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
and in judging whether he should allot 
funds to that State, I believe he would 
have to use his discretion in arriving at 
a judgment on his part as to whether 
the State was proceeding in that direc- 
tion, even though there were some recal- 
citrant sections of the State. I believe 
he would have to weigh those two parts 
of the State, so to speak, in his own 
judgment, and then would have to de- 
cide whether, in view of the determined 
effort made in certain parts of the State, 
he was justified in proceeding. I may 
say that his judgment in connection 
with this matter will be final. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. I appreciate 
the Senator’s answer that, in his opin- 
ion, one or half a dozen recalcitrant or 
defiant schools in a State would not 
justify a withholding of the funds by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Is it not true that under present law 
and the present situation and the de- 
velopments in connection with the Su- 
preme Court, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would not be al- 
lowed, under this amendment, to deny 
the allocation of the funds to any State? 

Mr. BUSH. If I correctly understand 
the Senator’s question, I reply by stat- 
ing that under this amendment, if a 
State is in defiance—as some of the 
States are at this time—and is not 
making any attempt to comply, the 
Secretary, in his judgment, would have 
to deny the allocation of funds to that 
State; and I am certain that he would. 

Mr. METCALF. Idonot know of any 
State in the Nation in which 100 percent 
of the school districts of the State are 
in compliance. There are States that 
are not integrating, and there are States 
that have not done so. It seems to me 
that a decision by the Supreme Court 
would be required, in order to determine 
that those States were not using the 
“deliberate speed” which the Supreme 
Court said would have to be used. 

Mr. BUSH. The Commissioner would 
have to use a good many considerations 
in determining whether in his opinion 
progress was being made. One of them 
would be what legislation had been 
passed in the State. That would indi- 
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cate whether the State was proceeding 
in the proper direction. 

I do not want to pin down the Com- 
missioner too closely. I merely say that 
I do not think we should lose this God- 
given opportunity to make some prog- 
ress in this field; and I am willing to 
Place a great deal of discretion in the 
present Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in connection with the ad- 
ministration and application of the bill, 
once it is enacted, in order that we may 
take another step forward in this most 
important civil rights field. 

The reason why the amendment is so 
important in the entire field of civil 
rights—and I have been listening to the 
debates here for 9 years, and before that 
I followed them with deep interest—is 
that in my opinion the most important 
aspects of this matter are education and 
voting, which are wrapped up with each 
other. 

If we are to get decent voters, if we 
are to get intelligent voters to run a de- 
mocracy—and we must have intelligent 
voters to run a democracy—they have 
got to be educated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 10 minutes. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, I yield for a question. 

Mr. METCALF. Would it be the Sen- 
ator’s position that discrimination in 
employment or hiring of teachers would 
justify action on the part of the Com- 
mission? 

Mr. BUSH. It would be a matter of 
judgment on the part of the Commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. METCALF. I take it, then, that 
discrimination in the employment of 
teachers would justify the Commission’s 
withholding funds, in the opinion of the 
Senator? 

Mr. BUSH. Iam not sure the Supreme 
Court decision reaches toward the ques- 
tion of employment of teachers. Weare 
talking about whether a State is reach- 
ing toward compliance with the Supreme 
Court decision. If it involves the em- 
ployment of teachers—and I would not 
answer offhand with any certainty that 
it does—then I think the Commission 
would have to take it into account. My 
impression is the question is not in- 
volved, but I would not be sure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope the Senator 
from Connecticut will not resent the 
question which I am about to ask him. 

Mr. BUSH. I would hardly be able 
to resent any question from the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 
I assure him that it is asked in good 
faith. 

The Senator from Connecticut on Fri- 
day stated that he was opposed to Sen- 
ate bill 1021 in its presently discrimina- 
tory form. May I ask this question? 
Suppose the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut or a similar amend- 
ment were to be adopted. Would the 
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Senator still be opposed to the bill, or 
would he then vote for the bill if so 
amended? 

Mr. BUSH. I thought the Senator 
was going to ask me that question. The 
Senator has asked me that question be- 
fore in connection with other bills. 
Sometimes I have answered “Yes,” and 
sometimes “No.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have tried to ask 
it gently and in as good a spirit as pos- 
sible. I still ask the question. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator had read 
all I said, which possibly he did, he 
would see that I said I was opposed to 
the bill in its present form. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Suppose the bill were 
changed by the Bush amendment, or 
something similar to it. Would the 
Senator still be opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BUSH. I would be opposed to the 
bill for entirely different reasons. I 
stated the reasons in detail—not in full 
detail, but in some detail. I am opposed 
to the bill for various reasons. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. 

Mr. BUSH. But I am pretty certain 
that the bill is going to pass. Being 
pretty certain that the bill is going to 
pass, I would like to see it improved to 
the extent that the Senator from Illi- 
nois knows, in his own heart, is a decent, 
honorable improvement of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, the Sen- 
ator has said that, even though the bill 
is amended as he wishes, he will still 
vote against it? 

Mr. BUSH. That is true, but not for 
any reason connected with the debate 
this afternoon. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand. The 
reason for my asking the question is due 
to the experiences we have had in the 
past. The Senator from Connecticut 
will remember that a few years ago Rep- 
resentative Powe tt offered a somewhat 
similar amendment in the House. The 
liberal Democrats—— 

Mr. BUSH. Which amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Powell amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUSH. Ijust tried to explain I do 
not think it issomewhat similar. I think 
it is somewhat different. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is somewhat dif- 
ferent, but it is certainly somewhat simi- 
lar. (Laughter.] 

The Powell amendment was offered. 
It was supported by nearly all the Re- 
publicans and by a very large proportion 
of the liberal Democrats of the North. 
It was passed. This then made it im- 
possible for any southerner to vote for 
the bill—— 

Mr.BUSH. Why? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Because of their ob- 
jections to this feature. Then the con- 
servative Republicans of the North, who 
had voted for the Powell amendment, 
turned around and voted against the bill 
with the Powell amendment, and with 
the southerners defeated the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. That was within their 
right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But it was rather 
sharp practice. 

Mr. BUSH. I resent that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have not accused 
the Senator from Connecticut of sharp 
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practice. I have simply said it was sharp 
practice in the House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor, but I hope the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania will not call my good friend 
from Illinois to order. 

I yield to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I certainly would not 
think of calling any good friend of ours 
to order, but I would express the hope 
that references will not be made to the 
other body, or to any other Member of 
the other body, which are in any sense 
derogatory. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
his appropriate suggestion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ican understand the 
Senator’s objection to referring to these 
actions in the other body—— 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has the Senator ever 
heard of the Bricker-Capehart amend- 
ment to the Housing Act of 1949? 

Mr. BUSH. I do not think so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
from Connecticut permit me to explain 
it? 

Mr. BUSH. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator will 
not? 

Mr. BUSH. No. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Before I yield, I would 
remind the Senator, on this question, 
that a few weeks ago we had a bill in 
the Senate in which the Senator disliked 
being called the distressed areas bill. 
He has a much better term for it, which 
is what? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Area redevelopment. 

Mr. BUSH. The area redevelopment 
bill. In that case I had an amendment 
which I thought was very important to 
the bill, and he said to me, “If I take 
that amendment, will you vote for the 
bill?” Isaid, “Yes, I will.” He did take 
be amendment, and I did vote for the 

ill. 

In the case of the bill now before us, 
I said in my remarks, forthrightly, I in- 
tended to vote against the bill, and I 
gave my detailed reasons for it. 

The Senator, I think, has made his 
point. I am not embarrassed by it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It was not my inten- 
tion to embarrass the Senator. 

Mr. BUSH. Oh. I did not think so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
like me to tell him about the Bricker- 
Capehart amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. No, not on my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. BUSH. If the Chair will stop the 
clock on my time, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I may be wrong, but I 
think the Senator should refer to it as 
the Bricker-Cain amendment. I think it 
was an amendment offered by Senators 
Bricker and Cain. The Senator from 
Indiana is not on the floor. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Let us call it the 
Bricker amendment, then. Will the 
Senator from Oregon now yield on his 
time? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I am delighted to 
yield on my time. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I think I 
have the floor, but if the Senator wants 
me to yield to him on his own time, I am 
glad to do so, with the understanding 
that I do not lose the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to be completely 
fair to the Senator from Connecticut. 
I think he has been courteous to the 
Senator from Illinois in taking time to 
yield to him. I do not think the time 
should be charged to the Senator from 
Connecticut. I want it understood that 
any time taken by the Senator from 
Illinois be taken out of my time. 

Mr. BUSH. I am happy to have that 
understanding. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. 
retroactive. 

Mr. MORSE. If it can be done retro- 
actively, I have no objection. 

Mr. BUSH. With that proviso, I shall 
be glad to have the Senator make a 
statement about the Bricker amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair calls attention to the fact that 
time cannot be kept on a retroactive 
basis. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, was the 
retroactive request agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
impossible to do so. 

Mr. BUSH. Very well. Now let us 
proceed on the time of the Senator from 
Oregon, who is in charge of the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In 1949, when the 
housing bill was under consideration, 
Senator Bricker offered an amendment 
to provide that there should be no dis- 
crimination and no segregation in any 
local public housing project. The bill 
without such a feature was being sup- 
ported by a considerable number of 
southern Senators, led by Senator May- 
bank of South Carolina. We all knew 
that if the amendment were agreed to 
the southern support would be lost. We 
were anxious to find out what the at- 
titude of Senator Bricker would be if the 
amendment were to be agreed to. I 
remember asking the sponsor of the pro- 
posal whether he would vote for the bill 
if his amendment were adopted. He re- 
plied he would not. 

I think there is no doubt, without re- 
flecting upon Senator Bricker in the 
slightest, that his amendment was a de- 
vice intended to split the proponents of 
the measure. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr, President, I wish the 
Senator to yield to me at that point. 

I have no such intention. I stated in 
my remarks last week that that was not 
the intention. I offer the amendment 
in anticipation of the fact that the bill 
will pass, and I said so. 

Mr. President, I think it is a perfectly 
honorable thing to do to bring an amend- 
ment of this importance to a bill which 
is so closely related. 

If the amendment, which is a very 
moderate one—a very moderate step 
forward in connection with integration 
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or desegregation in our schools—shall 
not be added to the bill before us, the 
Senator will not be here long enough 
this year for this type of an amendment 
to get through the Senate of the United 
States on its own merits. I am very 
much of the belief that the Senator 
would agree with me on that point. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield to me 
briefly? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield, on my 
own time. 

Mr. SCOTT. I suggest, if I may do 
so, with all deference to the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut, it 
would be interesting to know whether 
the distinguished and able senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois would vote for the bill 
if the amendment were agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would I vote for the 
bill if the amendment were agreed to? 
Yes, of course I shall vote for the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then I hope the Sen- 
ator will support the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may do that. 

First I should like to see, however, 
what are the actual parliamentary tac- 
tics. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I fear that 
if we are going to get into the question 
of parliamentary tactics, I can tell the 
Senators a few things about those, too; 
but let us not do so. Let us talk about 
the merits of the amendment. Does the 
Senator wish to comment on the merits 
of the amendment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The additional 10 minutes of the Sen- 
ator have expired. 

Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self an additional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator wish to 
comment on the merits of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
a question. In the State of Georgia the 
city of Atlanta probably wishes to comply 
in good faith with the decisions of the 
courts and to desegregate, but the State 
does not wish to have the city of Atlanta 
desegregate and will take steps to pre- 
vent it. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have 
answered exactly that same question, 
asked by my good friend on the other 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was out of the 
Chamber at the time. 

Mr. BUSH. I realize the Senator was 
out of the Chamber. I would rather not 
go over the same ground, except to say, 
in a general way, that the amendment 
would put a great deal of discretion in 
the Commissioner, who would be in 
charge of the administration of the pro- 
vision. 

Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. It would be the duty of 
the Commissioner to take into account 
what is taking place in one of the great 
cities in a State, when he makes a de- 
cision in regard to a State. 
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Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator to yield to me on my own time. 

I say to the Senator from Connecticut, 
as floor leader of the bill I have no ques- 
tion about the sincerity of purpose of 
the Senator from Connecticut. I have 
talked with the Senator at some length. 
The Senator has done his best to lobby 
me over to his side, very legitimately. I 
have explained to him that he cannot 
convert me, but that I shall urge the re- 
jection of his amendment because, in my 
judgment, the amendment would kill any 
opportunity to have the bill passed. 

I think the Recorp will show that in 
the early 1940’s this straw was thrashed, 
too. The then incomparable Senator 
from North Dakota, former Senator Lan- 
ger, offered a similar amendment to a 
similar bill at that time. The amend- 
ment was agreed to. The Recorp shows 
that the bill was defeated. 

I am not one to make a cause-to-effect 
argument. Ido not know to what extent 
the Langer amendment caused the de- 
feat of the bill at that time, but it was 
an interesting coincidence. 

If I may have the attention of my 
friend from Illinois {[Mr. Dovaras], I 
think this is the place for me to make a 
brief comment. 

Mr. BUSH. Before the Senator does 
so, I am sure the Senator will admit we 
have made some progress in this field 
since the 1940’s. 

Mr. MORSE. I think we have made 
some, but not nearly enough. 

Mr. BUSH. I agree with that com- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. I remember very well 
what the Senator from Illinois called the 
Bricker amendment to the housing bill. 
That was offered by the Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Washington 
at that time, Mr. Cain. The ReEcorp 
will show that I spoke against it on the 
floor of the Senate in 1949, when the 
head of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the 
wonderful Walter White, sat in the front 
row of the Senate gallery with a good 
many of the officials of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored people. They had lobbied me, too. 
They had urged me to vote for the 
amendment. I did my best to explain 
to them why it would be a great par- 
liamentary mistake for them to follow 
that course of action, and pointed out 
to them that it would mean the end of 
the housing bill. Senators will find that 
in the CONGESSIONAL REcOrRD. 

There was a meeting of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People at the Unitarian Church in 
Washington, D.C., and I was invited to 
come before them to defend myself. I 
can always defend myself. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is pretty ca- 
pable at that. 

Mr. MORSE. When I know I am cor- 
rect I never hesitate, and I was con- 
vinced I was correct. I pointed out that 
I thought they were making a great par- 
liamentary mistake when they asked to 
have the amendment agreed to in the 
Senate. 
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We beat the Bricker-Cain amendment 
at that time, and we made progress in 
getting a housing bill passed. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I close by saying that I 
am going to follow the same course of 
action this afternoon. I am going to 
urge the defeat of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, because I think where the amend- 
ment belongs, as I shall say in my major 
argument, is as an amendment to the 
civil rights law, and not as an amend- 
ment to this bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator permit 
me to observe, in response to what he 
has said, that in the Federal law now I 
believe we have a provision against seg- 
regation in respect to public housing. 
This has already been accomplished in 
that particular field. In other words, 
one cannot use Federal funds in public 
housing projects which practice segre- 
gation between the races. 

Mr. MORSE. That is an example of 
the type of progress the Senator is talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. BUSH. Exactly. 

Mr. MORSE. We are not in a posi- 
tion to take that step in respect tc an 
aid to education bill. 

Mr. BUSH. It appears that the Sena- 
tor is correct, but I will say to the Sena- 
tor—I speak in respect to what the 
Senator from Dlinois [Mr. Douctas] said 
a moment ago—I do not think we should 
fail to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity to try to make a step forward in 
an appropriate place. I cannot think of 
@ more appropriate place to make head- 
way, in connection with a school bill and 
in connection with desegregation in the 
schools, than on a bill which will pro- 
vide Federal funds in the amount of $242 
billion over a 3-year period to various 
States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on my 
own time, my reply to my good friend is 
that that is a matter of judgment and 
sagacity. It is a matter of whether we 
shall try to jump over the abyss or 
whether we shall try to bridge it. To 
use that. figure of speech, I am in favor 
of bridging the abyss. The bridge I 
would build is an amendment to the civil 
rights law. I am satisfied that if we try 
to jump over the abyss this afternoon we 
shall all go down and there will be no aid 
to education bill. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. I know the Senator 
is deeply committed to the principle of 
civil rights. The Senator has demon- 
strated that so many times it needs no 
endorsement or further comment. 

Is it the Senator’s belief that if the 
school bill before us passes the Senate we 
shall have a civil rights bill this year, in 
respect to segregation within the public 
schools financed with public funds? Is 
the Senator suggesting such a bill may 
come from the committee on which he 
serves this year? 

Mr. MORSE. In my judgment, that 
is the way to make progress. I shall do 
my very best to join with the Senator 
from Connecticut on amendments to the 
civil rights law. 
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Mr. BUSH. Is the Senator hopeful 
that such a bill, on its own merit, would 
pass the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. I am always hopeful. I 
am a born optimist. 

Mr. BUSH. I say to the Senator that 
I am not at all hopeful or optimistic in 
respect to that particular idea. I think 
if there is any opportunity at all to 
adopt the amendment it is in connec- 
tion with the bill which has a money 
bonus in it. 

Mr. MORSE. I point out to the Sena- 
tor that on page 520 of the Recorp for 
January 10, 1961, this comment was 
made by the majority leader: 

Both the minority and majority leaders 
believe that this matter ought first to go to 
the Rules and Administration Committee. 
We are confronted with possible rulings by 
the Presiding Officer of far-reaching conse- 
quence. These have never been given ade- 
quate hearing and consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. As 
probable chairman of that committee, I wish 
to assure the Senate that this proposition 
will receive such consideration, and that I 
shall leave no stone unturned to see to it 
that a measure of the kind proposed by the 
Senator from New Mexico is reported to the 
Senate at a later date. And, further, the 
minority leader joins with me in assuring 
the Senate that we shall do everything in 
our power to bring such a measure to a vote 
in this body. 


A few days ago the majority leader 

made a similar statement to the press, 
which I read. I have complete confi- 
dence in the majority leader. His word 
is his bond, and he will do everything he 
can. 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wonder 
if the Senator from Montana can re- 
port on what has been done to date with 
respect to that subject. Does the Sen- 
ator care to comment on it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I certainly do. 

Mr. MORSE. On my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe I stated 
at the beginning of this session of Con- 
gress that it was the intention of the 
leadership to try to get through as much 
of the Kennedy program as possible. I 
gave my word then—give it again—that 
hearings will be held and a bill will be 
reported before the first session of the 
Congress is concluded. 

Mr. BUSH. No one trusts the word 
of the Senator from Montana more than 
do I. I merely wished to know what 
progress had been made. I am glad to 
hear that we are nearing the time when 
hearings on the subject will be held. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, but first I wish to 
yield to the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson] and then to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may yield to those Senators 
without losing my right to the floor, and 
without having the time for their state- 
ments charged to the time of either side, 
because the matters they wish to present 
are entirely extraneous to the issue now 
being considered by the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join in 
that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the Senator from Connecti- 
cut will yield with regard to the comment 
of the majority leader? 

Mr. BUSH. The subjects which the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnvu- 
son] and the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore] wish to present are extra- 
neous questions, and I wish first to yield 
to the Senator from Washington. 





PROPOSED U.S. TRAVEL SERVICE IN 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
A TRAVEL ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on S. 610, to strengthen the domes- 
tic and foreign commerce of the United 
States by providing for the establish- 
ment of a U.S. Travel Service within the 
Department of Commerce and a Travel 
Advisory Board. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
610) to strengthen the domestic and for- 
eign commerce of the United States by 
providing for the establishment of a US. 
Travel Service within the Department of 
Commerce and a Travel Advisory Board, 
which were, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That it is the purpose of this Act to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign com- 
merce of the United States, and promote 
friendly understanding and appreciation of 
the United States by encouraging foreign 
residents to visit the United States and by 
facilitating international travel generally. 

Sec. 2. In order to carry out the purpose of 
this Act the Secretary of Commerce (here- 
after in this Act referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) shall— 

(1) develop, plan, and carry out a compre- 
hensive program designed to stimulate and 
encourage travel to the United States by resi- 
dents of foreign countries for the purpose of 
study, culture, recreation, business, and other 
activities as a means of promoting friendly 
understanding and good will among peoples 
of foreign countries and of the United 
States; 

(2) encourage the development of tourist 
facilities, low cost unit tours, and other ar- 
rangements within the United States for 
meeting the requirements of foreign visitors; 

(3) foster and encourage the widest possi- 
ble distribution of the benefits of travel at 
the cheapest rates between foreign countries 
and the United States consistent with sound 
economic principles; 

(4) encourage the simplification, reduc- 
tion, or elimination of barriers to travel, and 
the facilitation of international travel gen- 
erally; 

(5) collect, publish, and provide for the 
exchange of statistics, information, and 
schedules of meetings, fairs, and other at- 
tractions, relating to international travel and 
tourism. 

Sec. 3. (a) In performing the duties set 
forth in section 2, the Secretary— 

(1) shall utilize the facilities and services 
of existing agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the fullest extent possible includ- 
ing the maximum utilization of counterpart 
funds; and, to the fullest extent consistent 
with the performance of their own duties 
and functions, such agencies shall permit 
such utilization of facilities and services; 

(2) may consult and cooperate with in- 
dividuals, businesses, and organizations en- 
gaged in or concerned with international 
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travel, including local, State, Federal, and 


foreign governments, and _ international 
agencies; 

(3) may obtain by contract and otherwise 
the advice and services of qualified profes- 
sional organizations and personnel; 

(4) after consultation with the Secretary 
of State, may establish such branches in 
foreign countries, as he deems to be neces- 
sary and desirable. 

(b) The Secretary, under the authority of 
this Act, shall not provide or arrange for 
transportation for, or accommodations to, 
persons traveling between foreign countries 
and the United States in competition with 
business engaged in providing or arranging 
for such transportation or accommodations. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Department of Commerce an Office of 
International Travel and Tourism. 

(b) The Office of International Travel and 
Tourism shall be headed by a Director who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who shall be compensated at the rate 
of $18,000 per annum. The Director shall 
perform such duties in the execution of this 
Act as the Secretary may assign. 

Sec, 5. The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress an annual 
report on his activities under this Act. 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, there is author- 
ized to be appropriated not to exceed 
$3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and not to exceed $4,700,000 for each 
fiscal year thereafter. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to direct the Secretary of Com- 
merce to take steps to encourage travel 
to the United States by residents of for- 
eign countries, to establish an Office of 
International Travel and Tourism, and 
for other purposes.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendments of the House and ask for a 
conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. SmatHEeRS, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
Butter, and Mr. Cotton conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed at this point in the ReEcorp 
an editorial explaining the importance of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times] 
ATTRACTING FOREIGN TOURISTS 

Recent votes in Congress indicate that 
the U.S. Government will soon begin to 
make a modest, but welcome and useful, 
contribution toward attracting more foreign 
tourists to this country. 

The need for effective, vigorous action in 
this area is clear. A rise in the number of 
foreign visitors here should help to improve 
foreign understanding of our Nation and 
help end the deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments. This is a field in which cooperative 
action by government and private enterprise 
can be fruitful. 

But much more is needed than promo- 
tional activity abroad, such as the legislation 
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now in Senate-House conference authorizes. 
We need a new climate of opinion in many 
areas, a climate of real hospitality and wel- 
come for foreign visitors and of action de- 
signed to remove present obstacles. Though 
the State Department has made some prog- 
ress toward simplifying the visa process, we 
are still a long way from matching those 
Western European countries that welcome 
American tourists without visa. 

Action is needed to cut the relatively high 
cost of transatlantic passage and of travel 
and housing in this country to bring tour- 
ism here within the reach of more foreign- 
ers. We need to make available personnel 
with language skills at airports, hotels and 
elsewhere to help the visiting foreigner who 
does not speak English. We need, in short, 
bold and imaginative efforts commensurate 
with the importance of the opportunities 
open to us. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY CABINET 
MEMBERS FROM SIERRA LEONE 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, without 
losing my right to the floor, and having 
the time charged to either side, I ask 
unanimous consent to be permitted to 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore] in order that he may introduce 
some distinguished guests. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the latest 
and newest member of the United Na- 
tions, the people who have most recently 
gained their independence, the country 
of Sierra Leone have sent their first offi- 
cial delegation abroad to visit the United 
States of America. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on African Affairs of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations it was 
my pleasure to have these cabinet mem- 
bers, together with several Senators, as 
my guests for luncheon. 

We have had a most interesting and 
friendly discussion. I have asked these 
distinguished gentlemen to come to the 
Senate Chamber, and I ask unanimous 
consent that I may introduce them at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmiTtH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, we have 
with us: 

Hon. M. S. Mustapha, Minister of Fi- 
nance and Deputy Prime Minister. 

Hon. Albert M. Margai, Minister of 
Natural Resources. 

Hon. R. G. O. King, Minister of State 
for Development. 

Hon. W. H. Fitzjohn, Ambassador of 
Sierra Leone. 

LApplause, Senators rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On be- 
half of the Senate, the Chair is happy 
to welcome our guests to the Chamber. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the minority, I join heartily in the 
welcoming remarks of both the Pre- 
siding Officer and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana, the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I join the distin- 
guished acting minority leader, as well 
as the chairman of the Subcommittee 
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on African Affairs of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee, in extending 
our best wishes to the newest of the free 
nations, and expressing the hope that 
this official group from the Republic of 
Sierra Leone will find its stay in the 
Capital City of this Nation both pleasant 
and profitable. We are delighted and 
happy that they are our guests this 
afternoon. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, how much 
time on the amendment have the pro- 
ponents consumed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Connecticut has used 31 
minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. How much time have the 
opponents used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eleven 
minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from Connecticut does so, 
I wonder if he would be willing to yield 
to me briefly on the time of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to make an 
observation and ask his comment on a 
remark which was made a moment ago. 

Mr. BUSH. The junior colleague of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania wishes 
to speak on the same subject. I shall 
ke glad to yield to the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] after 
he has spoken, because I have already 
promised to yield to him, and I do so 
yield at this time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

At this time I wish to clear up a pos- 
sible misapprehension on the part of 
some. The distinguished majority 
leader has said that he has given his 
word that certain action will be taken in 
this body at this session, but I believe 
that what the distinguished majority 
leader was referring to was action on a 
proposed amendment of rule XXII of 
the Rules of the Senate, and so the Sen- 
ator from Montana, the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] was 
not at this time making any statement 
or offer or promise as to action on the 
civil rights measures introduced by my 
senior colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] and by Representative CELLER in 
the other body. Those measures were 
not the measures to which the Senator 
from Montana referred, were they? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, because to do 
so would have been very presumptuous 
on my part. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. I 
asked the question only to clarify the 
point. 

Mr. President, I support the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut. I believe that it is most 
desirable. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I meant to say earlier 
that the amendment in its modified form 
is in part the result of suggestions made 
by the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, to whom I have now 
yielded. He made a very constructive 
and helpful suggestion, which is in- 
corporated in the modified amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank my colleague, 
the very able Senator from Connecticut, 
whose attention to the subject is cer- 
tainly one which makes many of us 
grateful to him, because this is a 
moral issue which, in the present state 
of our times and the present concern 
which we have as to the rights of human 
beings and the dignity of individuals, 
warrants the most serious consideration 
by this body. 

Section 110(b) at lines 9 to 11, pro- 
vides that the Commissioner, in acting 
upon requests of the States for alloca- 
tions, may modify or make inapplicable 
any of the provisions of subsection (a), 
which in turn is the allotment section 
with respect to funds specified for school 
construction or teachers’ salaries, as the 
case may be, to the extent he deems such 
action appropriate in the light of the 
special governmental or school organ- 
ization of such State. 

Mr. President, what that means, I do 
not know. What it purports to mean, 
I assume, is that the Commissioner has 
some discretion in allocating the money. 
What I suppose it means is to give the 
Commissioner an opportunity to say 
that if something he does not like hap- 
pens in any State, he may withhold the 
money. 

However, what is wrong with stating 
that the Commissioner of Education, in 
allocating funds in any State, shall com- 
ply with the law? What is wrong with 
stating that before the Commissioner 
approves an allocation, he shall deter- 
mine, in the interest of the dignity of 
the individual and the rights of all per- 
sons receiving the benefits of Federal 
funds, whether such a State is in good 
faith proceeding toward full compliance 
with the constitutional requirement 
that racial discrimination be ended in 
public schools? 

Not all the dialectic in the world, not 
all the rhetoric, not all the comments 
which have been made or will be made 
in the Senate indicating reluctance to 
support the amendment, can serve to 
answer the question: Is this amendment 
morally right? Is this amendment le- 
gally justified? Is this amendment in 
keeping with the law and the spirit of 
the Constitution and the decisions of 
our courts? I submit that all we are 
trying to do with the amendment is to 
make sure that when we in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, which I 
have the honor to represent, pay out in 
the third year of the operation of the 
bill a sum approximating $60 million in 
tax money, and receive back a sum ap- 
proximating $39 million, we shall have 
the right to be concerned about what 
happens to the other $21 million; that 
when we in Pennsylvania pay real es- 
tate assessments on a tax rate basis of 
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anywhere from 33 to 50 percent of the 
value of our property and support our 
schools to educate our children, and 
when the other States, to which we are 
.sending $21 million, assess their prop- 
erty at 7% percent of the market price 
of the real estate, we shall have the 
right to conclude that such other States 
are not asking their citizens to do as 
much as we ask ours to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield such additional 
time as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
may require. 

Mr. SCOTT. A house in my State 
with a market value of $10,000 is as- 
sessed at $3,300 to $4,500, or even $5,000. 
In some other States, which get the $21 
million which my State pays out and 
does not get back, a $10,000 house is as- 
sessed for tax purposes at $750 or even 
$720. The tax is figured on that basis. 
Therefore, the taxpayers in Pennsyl- 
vania are paying twice; first we are los- 
ing the money, which we never get 
back; and, second, we are paying on a 
higher tax basis than do other States. 

What is more reasonable than that we 
in Pennsylvania, who distribute our tax 
funds for children in our public schools, 
regardless of whether they be of one 
race or another, are entitled to assume 
that at least the Federal Government 
will expect the same procedure to be 
followed equally among the several 
States? 

Otherwise, there is discrimination, 
not merely in the State involved, but 
also against my Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, which is being asked to 
carry more than its proper share of the 
load on a tax rate which is higher than 
that paid by other States, and is ex- 
pected, if we do not adopt such an 
amendment, to support practices of dis- 
crimination in other States. 

Therefore I strongly support the 
amendment. I thank the Senator from 
Connecticut for having mentioned my 
interest in the amendment. As the 
Senator from Connecticut knows, the 
word “proceeding” was one which was 
put in the amendment after a discus- 
sion between the two of us, because the 
word does not indicate that everything 
which our courts have directed to be 
done with all deliberate speed must be 
accomplished at once. It merely directs 
that evidence of good faith and honor- 
able intent be shown, and a disposition 
toward fair dealing, which would indi- 
cate, through the use of the word 
“proceeding” some forward action, some 
movement, some will to comply with and 
intent to abide by the decisions of our 
courts. That is all we ask. 

Therefore, this is a milder amendment 
in that respect than some which have 
been offered in the past in both bodies. 
At the same time it is an amendment 
which rests on honorable and faithful 
compliance with the law. It is an 
amendment which conveys within it the 
thought that action is being taken 
rather than assurance is being given. 

For those reasons and the others, 
which are consistent, I believe, with my 
past record in this field, I very strongly 
urge support of the amendment. I hope 
our friends on the other side, who some- 
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times accuse us of a coalition with some 
of their members, will recognize, as so 
many of us have recognized, that some- 
times there is a coalition on the other 
side of the aisle among themselves, which 
defeats desirable amendments. and that 
sometimes there is collusion on the other 
side which unfortunately delays progress 
on civil rights. 

It would be most difficult for our 
friends to explain why they have voted 
against an amendment which indicates 
an attempt to proceed to comply with 
the provisions of our law and decisions 
of our courts merely because some other 
members of their political party may 
view it differently, when their platform, 
as did our platform, promised in sub- 
stantially these words, and certainly 
with this meaning, that we would sup- 
port in Congress this kind of amend- 
ment. If anyone is curious, I suggest 
that he read the platforms of the two 
parties. He will find that the amend- 
ment is in keeping with both platforms. 

Mr. BUSH. I am grateful indeed to 
the able Senator from Pennsylvania for 
his remarks. He has very well stated the 
tolerant tone of the amendment and the 
consideration which it shows to the var- 
ious States which believe that they have 
very heavy problems in connection with 
complying with the Supreme Court de- 
cision. The junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has very ably stated the situa- 
tion, and I congratulate him upon his 
statement and his analysis of the amend- 
ment pending before the Senate. I now 
yield 5 minutes to the able senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. On the time of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. BUSH. Then I cannot yield to 
the Senator. I will yield to the Sena- 
tor against the Senator’s time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I would like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, even though I am speaking on the 
time of the Senator from Oregon, with 
the understanding that the Senator from 
Connecticut will not lose the floor. 

Mr. BUSH. That is the understand- 


Mr. CLARK. I have asked to speak 
now because my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania has just spoken, and it may be 
helpful to our constituents if our remarks 
appeared in the Recorp somewhat in 
juxtaposition. I asked to speak now, al- 
so, because I would like to buttress what 
the Senator from Oregon said a few min- 
utes ago. He and I have worked to- 
gether very closely on the Subcommittee 
on Education, which brought the bill to 
the Senate with the concurrence of the 
full committee. We have concluded that 
we had better fight off all civil rights 
amendments, although he and I—and I 
am sure my friend from Connecticut and 
my colleague from Pennsylvania will 
agree—do have our hearts in the strug- 
gle for civil rights. 

We fear, as a practical and pragmatic 
political matter that to attach the civil 
rights amendment would kill the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator explain that statement? I do 
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not really see why the amendment 
should kill the bill. This is not a manda- 
tory integration amendment. I do not 
understand why it should kill the bill. 
This is a considered amendment. It con- 
siders problems which have been pre- 
sented to us by representatives of the 
various organizations. It should not kill 
the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Sena- 
tor; it should not kill the bill. I think 
if we were living in the best of all pos- 
sible worlds, it would not kill the bill. 
This must be a matter of the political 
judgment of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut as opposed to the political judgment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. I 
have no assurance that my political 
judgment is any better than that of 
the Senator from Connecticut; it may 
be worse. I simply believe there will be 
enough votes against the bill, if some- 
thing like the Bush amendment is in- 
cluded, to defeat its passage. I could 
be wrong, but I hold firmly to that view. 
My own suggestion as to how best to 
handle the matter is the same as the 
suggestion of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], which is that we had bet- 
ter make certain that before this Con- 
gress adjourns a civil rights bill dealing 
with the problem of school segregation 
is passed. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania seriously believe that that 
can be done at this session of Congress? 

Mr. CLARK. I believe it can be done 
before the 87th Congress adjourns. I 
hope it might be done at this session, 
although I would not be too sanguine 
that it could. I would be more hopeful 
that it could be done next year. I say 
that for this reason: Last week, together 
with Representative CrELLER, of New 
York, I introduced for appropriate refer- 
ence, six bills which deal with the civil 
rights commitments of the Democratic 
platform, which was adopted by my 
party in Los Angeles last year. One of 
the bills deals with the whole problem 
of school segregation. It contains an 
elaborate program for requiring every 
school district in the Nation to start 
integrating its schools not later than the 
commencement of the 1963-64 school 
year. 

That bill was not referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; it was referred, 
and properly so, to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, on which I 
serve, and will, I am confident, in due 
course be referred to the Subcommittee 
on Education, of which the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] is chairman, on 
which I serve, and on which I am confi- 
dent there is a majority in support of the 
bill. I am also confident that a ma- 
jority of the full committee will support 
the bill. 

I am confident that procedures and 
ways and means can be found, after ap- 
propriate hearings, to bring that bill to 
the floor. Then, if we have done as the 
majority leader says he intends to do, 
brought up and voted upon a change in 
the cloture procedure under rule XXII, 
I should say that there is an excellent 
chance that before the 87th Congress ad- 
journs this direct method of handling 
school desegregation can be brought to a 
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vote in the Senate and passed. If it 
passes the Senate, experience shows, I 
think, that it will pass in the other body. 
Isay that is the way to handle this mat- 
ter, rather than the indirect way of the 
Senator from Connecticut, which runs 
the risk of having the bill defeated. 

Mr. BUSH. There is nothing indirect 
about my amendment. Certainly, as I 
have said many times before, there is 
no intent to defeat the bill. I should 
say the bill will pass. I simply cannot 
understand how the Senator from 
Pennsylvania can feel that if a bill were 
before us containing an amendment like 
mine, which does not impose anything 
mandatory upon the States in respect to 
integration and im respect to discrimina- 
tion within the schools, that kind of bill 
on its own merits would have a better 
chance than the pending bill, which con- 
tains a big bonus for the States. I sim- 
ply do not understand the Senator’s 
reasoning. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest to the Senator 
from Connecticut that his reiterating his 
position and my reiterating my position 
will not get us very far. Again, as I said 
earlier, this must be a question of polit- 
ical judgment. I am perfectly willing 
to lay my political judgment on the line, 
as I am certain the Senator from Con- 
necticut is, too. 

Mr. BUSH. So long as I have yielded 
to the Senator, I do not wish that political 
judgment to pass without observing that 
it simply does not “add up” to me that 
we can expect to get by in the Senate 
with a desegregation bill on its own 
merits with not nearly so good a chance 
as it would have if the Senate adopted 
my amendment to a bill which provides 
a great big bonus for the States. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has quite fairly expressed his 
view. Idisagree withhim. Let me pass 
on, though, to the form of the amend- 
ment itself, which I find unacceptable. 
If I were determined to vote for some 
kind of amendment which dealt with 
the question of segregation in a way 
which I hope would not have the same 
chance of killing the bill as, in my judg- 
ment, the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut has, I would proceed 
in a quite different way. 

I know the Senator from Connecticut 
has answered this argument to other 
Senators; therefore, I shall not ask him 
to answer it again to me. 

I think his amendment makes it im- 
possible for many a school district in the 
South, and some in the North, to get the 
funds necessary to build up their edu- 
cational systems as they should be im- 
proved with Federal aid, because the 
State ii. which that school district is lo- 
cated simply will not make the kind of 
good faith proceeding toward full com- 
pliance with the constitutional require- 
ment which is required under the Sen- 
ator’s amendment as a condition of 
obtaining the funds. 

I go back, again to what I believe is 
the classic situation of Georgia and At- 
lanta. I do not believe there is any 
Senator who thinks for 1 minute that 
in the foreseeable future the State of 
Georgia will take the slightest procedure 
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toward good faith full compliance with 
the constitutional requirement which re- 
quires that discrimination be ended in 
the public schools. It is simply not in 
the wood. 

The city of Atlanta, however, is today 
ready to—desegregate and should get 
its share of these funds. In my judg- 
ment, though, it will not get them if the 
Senator’s amendment is adopted. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Atlanta situation 
was discussed earlier. I shall not repeat 
what was said then. However, I can 
not follow the Senator’s argument that 
Congress should appropriate funds re- 
ceived from the taxpayers, which in- 
cludes the funds of the colored people 
of the South, and say to them, “You 
must pay the taxes on your cigarettes; 
you must pay the taxes on your gasoline; 
you must pay the 20 percent withhold- 
ing tax; all of which money goes to 
the Federal Government; but you can- 
not send your children to the schools 
for which the tax money is raised.” 

Mr. CLARK. Ido not understand the 
Senator’s point. 

Mr. BUSH. To me, it does not “add 
up” that we can pass a $2,500 million 
schoo] bill and then say to the taxpay- 
ers, “You cannot have any part of it; 
you cannot receive any consideration in 
connection with it.’ My amendment 
provides that consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Connecticut 
has expired. 

Mr.BUSH. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand, we were speaking on the time of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. We were speaking on 
my time. I suggest now that the Sen- 
ator use a little of his time. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, the time has come when 
we must stop raising money from our 
people for highly discriminatory pur- 
poses. The Senator knows that in the 
case of housing we have provided that 
Federal funds cannot be used in a dis- 
criminatory way in connection with Fed- 
eral public housing projects. The Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania himself has 
argued in that fashion. I have heard 
him speak in defense of the proposition 
that Federal funds should not be used in 
a discriminatory way in connection with 
housing measures. Now the Senator 
from Pennsylvania takes a _ different 
view. 

He would pass a big school bill, but 
still permit the pursuance of segregation 
in the schools. He is not even willing 
to take some step to give a Cabinet offi- 
cer the right to use his discretion and 
say whether compliance is being sought 
for; whether progress is being made; 
whether the situation within a State is 
proceeding toward full compliance with 
the constitutional requirement that 
racial discrimination be ended in the 
public schools. That is all we are asking 
the Senate to do. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr.BUSH. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will 
search his recollection, I think he will 
conclude that he is not correct with re- 
spect to housing legislation, because to- 
day, to my chagrin, and, I am certain, to 
the chagrin of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, segregated public housing is 
being built all over the country with 
Federal funds. I deplore it as much as 
does the Senator from Connecticut. 

Efforts were made to include that kind 
of antisegregation amendment in the 
Housing Act, as was done by Senator 
Bricker, as the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dovuctas] pointed out several years 
ago. It would have killed the housing 
bill, just as I think it will kill this bill, if 
the Senator from Connecticut persists 
and is successful. 

I wish an antisegregation rider could 
be included in the housing bill; but if 
we do, I think we will kill the bill. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have the 
floor. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 
wishes to yield to the Senator from 
Oregon, I have no objection, provided I 
do not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s courtesy. I will take a minute of 
my own time. 

One of the best examples which the 
Senator from Pennsylvania could cite in 
support of his argument is Virginia. In 
many parts of Virginia, integration will 
be a rather slow progress, but it will 
come. Arlington will integrate, pretty 
much, next year. Prince Edward County 
has closed all of its schools as a mani- 
festation of opposition to integration. 
In my judgment, the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut would have 
the effect of really denying the great 
educational process in Virginia which 
Arlington is illustrating. Under the 
Senator’s amendment, Virginia would 
not get anything. It is necessary to 
make steady progress in this field. What 
is happening in Arlington is most 
dramatic. 

Therefore, I think that is a very good 
example for the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania to use in support of his argument. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield 1 more 
minute to me, so that I may finish. 

Mr. BUSH. Under the circumstances, 
Mr. President, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to express 
my complete concurrence in what the 
Senator from Oregon has stated just now. 

I have before me an issue of the 
Southern School News for December 
1960, in which there appears, on the first 
page, a table entitled “Segregation-De- 
segregation Status.” The table shows 
the total number of school districts, the 
number that are biraci.1, the number 
that are desegregated, the enrollment of 
whites and the enrollment of Negroes in 
the schools, in which students of both 
races are present, and the enrollment in 
segregated schools. From that table, I 
reached the conclusion—and I direct the 
attention of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut to this point—that 15 States would 
not get a nickel of this money if the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut were enacted into law, despite 
the fact that in those States there are a 
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number of school districts which are do- 
ing their best to comply with the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 
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Mr. BUSH. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Segregation-desegregation status 












In desegregated Negroes in 
School districts Enrollment districts schools with 
whites 
State 
White Negro White Negro | Number | Per- 
cent 
pL ee 1 516, 135 | | 271, 134 0 0 0|0 
SERPS SS See ee 2317, 053 | 2 105, 130 52, 126 12, 639 113 -107 
0 FEES 67, 145 15, 061 48, 505 8, 665 6, 734 |44.7 
District of Columbia__- 1 24, 607 96, 751 24, 697 96, 751 81, 392 (84.1 
re ae 1 776, 743 202, 322 3 133, 336 | ° 27, 502 27 -013 
ies atlegs 0 1 682, 354 | 1318, 405 0 0 0/0 
ED Sie pececceen 211 128 1 593,494 | 141,938 3445,000 | 332,000 16, 329 |38.9 
TSE 67 1 1 422, 181 | ' 271,021 37, 490 51, 113 4 . 001 
Maryland _...........- 24 23 3 449, 879 | 3 134, 379 1 406, 286 | ' 114,682 | 128,072 |20.9 
Mississippi-_-.-....-...- 151 0 1 287, 781 | | 278, 640 0 0 0:10 
aoe. sombiathgrwhnlotintbenihed 1, 889 3200 3 758,000 | #84,000 |_...._...__. 375,000 | %35,000 |41.7 
North Carolina__...... 173 10 1 816, 682 | ! 302, 060 117, 404 54, 746 82 . 027 
8 Sea 1, 276 189 3 504,125 | 340, 875 266, 405 30, 725 9, 822 |24.0 
th Carolina... .....- 1 0 1 352, 164 | ! 257, 935 0 0/0 
‘Tennessee__..........-. 154 6 3670, 680 | 3 157,320 87, 393 PO, 644 342 -217 
I ctcenncintpsbtppetintnn 1, 531 130 | 3 1,840, 987 | 3 288, 553 3 800,000 | * 85,000 $3,500 | 1.21 
,, NR 1 ll 668, 500 211, 000 177, 731 52, 286 . 099 
West Virginia___.._.... 55 43 416, 646 21, 010 416, 646 21,010 | * 14,000 |66.6 
Totals. ........-- 6, 664 777 | 10, 165, 246 |3, 097, 534 | 4 3,013, 019 | 681, 763 | 195, 625 | 6.3 
| 
1 1959-60. 3 Estimated. 
2 1958-59 * Missouri not included. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, in view of 
the way in which section 110(a), on page 
13 of the bill, reads, it seems to me that 
the words “a State” supply the key for 
the determination of who shall apply to 
Washington for the money. In that 
connection, I do not think the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would be inhibited from granting to 
Georgia funds which would be used in 
Atlanta; and, similarly, I do not think he 
would be inhibited from refusing to grant 
to Georgia funds which could be used in 
other parts of the State. 

Mr. CLARK. That would be inhibited 
by the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. No. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will read the amendment, I 
think I shall be able to convince him that 
what I have said is a fact. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will yield 
first to me, I should like to point out that 
the money is to go to the State—not to 
Atlanta or to Podunk, but to the State. 

Mr. BUSH. I know that. 

Mr. MORSE. Then it seems to me 
that the amendment would simply result 
in a denial of the money to the State. 

Furthermore, it is to be noted that the 
amendment does not apply to title I, 
which relates to Public Laws 874 and 815, 
under which the Federal Government 
has provided, in round numbers, about 
$2 billion since 1950. SoI think it inter- 
esting to note that the Senator has seen 
fit to limit his amendment by excluding 
it—in effect—from applying to the use of 
the funds available under Public Law 874 
and Public Law 815, in support of the 
schoois. 

Mr. BUSH. In reply, I repeat that if 
the Senator from Oregon is able to sug- 
gest a further modification of the 
amendment, so as to remove the obstacle 





he has in mind, I should be glad to con- 
sider such a modification. 

However, as I read section 110 of the 
bill, under the heading “State Applica- 
tions,” if the amendment were enacted it 
would not prevent the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or the 
administrator of this bill from taking 
into account situations such as the one in 
Georgia which has been brought to our 
attention by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and it would not prevent the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
from saying, “Great progress has been 
made in this State, and it is proceed- 
ing’”—which does not mean that every 
corner of the State is proceeding, but 
means that the State as a whole is pro- 
ceeding. Therefore, under my amend- 
ment it would be difficult to deny fair 
treatment to Georgia. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield at this 
point? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator from 
Connecticut and I should read, together, 
his amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania can read it, and I shall follow 
his reading of it. 

Mr. CLARK. I now read the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut: 

The Commissioner shall approve an ap- 
Plication of a State which fulfills the con- 
sa specified in section 110(a) and 
which— 


And there the word “which” relates 
back to the State—— 

Mr. BUSH. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. I now continue to read: 
and which, in good faith, is proceeding to- 
ward full compliance with the constitutional 

ent that racial discrimination be 
ended in public schools. 
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Not 1 of those 15 States is proceeding 
in good faith, although many of the 
school districts in those States are pro- 
ceeding in good faith. So I say the 
amendment would prohibit the alloca- 
tion of any of this money to those 15 
States. 

Mr. BUSH. But it should be remem- 
bered that the application will come 
from the State itself. 

Mr. CLARK. But the State govern- 
ment in each of those States is doing its 
best to avoid the obligation; it is not 
complying with that obligation. 

Mr. BUSH. However, a State which 
wished to avail itself of the benefits of 
the bill or of the money might be in- 
duced to enact legislation which might 
result in making the money available to 
Atlanta, even though not to all the other 
cities and towns in the State. So this 
provision would be an inducement to the 
States to proceed and to move ahead. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the Senator from 
Connecticut will permit me to do so, I 
should like to address my question to my 
colleague from Pennsylvania. 

Let me say that, along the line we 
have been discussing, I have before me 
the Democratic platform, entitled “The 
Rights of Man.” 

Mr. CLARK. Will my colleague per- 
mit the Senator from Connecticut and 
me to finish our colloquy, first? 

Mr. BUSH. But I have yielded to the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. However, I am glad to 
withhold my comment for the time be- 
ing, if the Senator from Connecticut 
does not object. 

Mr. BUSH. No, I do not object. 

Mr. CLARK. I merely wish to state, 
briefly, that although neither the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut nor the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania has ever had 
the privilege of serving in the Georgia 
Legislature, it is rather unlikely that the 
Georgia Legislature and the Governor 
of Georgia would be ready to comply 
with the conditions imposed by the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut, ir order to obtain more money 
for the city of Atlanta. And when I say 
“it is rather unlikely,” that is certainly 
an understatement. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania wishes to see them move ahead 
and comply, does he not? In that event, 
why not use this ‘“‘bait’”, in order to in- 
duce more rapid compliance? 

Mr. President, I now yield to the jun- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I was 
about to propound a question of my sen- 
jor colleague as follows: The Demo- 
eratic platform, which is entitled “The 
Rights of Man,” sets forth on the next 
to the last page—— 

Mr. CLARK. The title—‘“The Rights 
of Man’”—is certainly a good one. 

Mr.SCOTT. Yes, if the promises were 
followed by performance. 

Mr. CLARK. We are trying to per- 
form them right now. 
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Mr. SCOTT. I shall give the Senator 
an opportunity to perform them this 
very minute. 

Mr. CLARK. The Democratic plat- 
form promises a new Democratic admin- 
istration. 

Mr. SCOTT. And there is one. 

Mr. CLARK. All right. 

Mr. SCOTT. Now let us see what will 
be done with it—and I now read from 
page 54 of the Democratic platform: 

A new Democratic administration will also 
use its full powers—legal and moral—to en- 
sure the beginning of good-faith compliance 
with the constitutional requirement that ra- 
cial discrimination be ended in education. 

We believe that every school district 
affected by the Supreme Court’s school de- 
segregation decision should submit a plan 
providing for at least first-step compliance 
by 1963, the 100th anniversary of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation— 


And, Mr. President, I add the com- 
ment “‘Music supplied by me.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. CLARK. But a little out of tune. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would not say it is a 
little out of tune; instead, I would say 
the band has stopped playing. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. President, I will say, for the Sen- 
ator’s information—because I believe the 
Senator from Connecticut will not ob- 
ject to my doing so—that the promises 
I have read just now from the Demo- 
cratic platform are a composite of— 
promises contained in the Republican 
platform and promises contained in the 
Democratic platform. The words “good- 
faith compliance” or “compliance in 
good faith” are taken from both of 
them. 

Is there ever going to be a time when 
a civil rights amendment to the educa- 
tion bill will be in order? We have been 
told the amendment to rule XXII will 
come after the program. We have been 
told by my senior colleague, whose in- 
terest in civil rights is unimpeachable, 
and for which I respect and admire and 
praise him, that within 2 years he 
hopes action will be taken favorably. I 
personally think it will not be. I do not 
think there is any intention to secure 
enactment of a bill, finally, so carefully 
drafted by my senior colleague. 

Then we are told, when we come to 
an education bill, that an education 
measure is the wrong place to ask that 
civil rights be included. If, for heaven’s 
sake, we cannot include civil rights in an 
education bill to protect the rights of 
our children to be educated, and we can- 
not get it in a civil rights bill because, 
somehow, such measures are not brought 
up, my query is, when and under what 
circumstances will those who favor such 
action be able to put into the education 
bill the provisos which the Democratic 
Convention accepted and promised? 
That is, when do Senators expect to use 
the full powers of their administration, 
legal and moral, to insure the beginning 
of good-faith compliance with the con- 
stitutional requirement that racial dis- 
crimination be ended in public educa- 
tion? 

I apologize now for the embarrassment 
which comes from reading back either 
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party’s platform to a member of that 
party. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator need not 
apologize for reading from that distin- 
guished document, my party’s platform. 
I am glad to have it quoted on the floor 
of the Senate. I think it is well that 
even a Republican refer to it. 

Mr. SCOTT. Especially Republicans 
of good will. 

Mr. CLARK. I think it is well to have 
it referred to, even when they object. 

I had a little difficulty in following the 
question of my colleague, which was not 
exactly terse. 

Mr. SCOTT. Verbose, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. I would not say it was 
verbose. 

Let me say, in short answer, I will 
support any civil rights amendment to 
the education bill which I think will not 
kill the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. What the Senator is 
saying, in effect, is that as long as Mem- 
bers of his party will not support civil 
rights amendments, there is no use in 
supporting them or in any Senator of- 
fering them. Why do we not quit there 
and go home on that issue? 

Mr. CLARK. I think not, because the 
test is how many conservative Repub- 
licans who vote for the amendment will 
vote for the bill; and I think not enough 
will. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not think the Sen- 
ator can put that simian on our shoul- 
ders. 

Mr. CLARK. I have been trying to 
all afternoon. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have 
been trying to yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota, which I now do, for such 
time as he requires. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The in- 
quiry I am about to propound I hope 
will be noted by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLarK] and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], in charge of 
the bill. 

In the judgment of the Senator from 
Connecticut, would his amendment add 
an additional condition as a requirement 
before an application is approved? 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator re- 
peat that question? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the Senator’s amendment be an addi- 
tional requirement that must be met be- 
fore the Commissioner could approve the 
application of a State? 

Mr. BUSH. Before it was approved, 
yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In other 
words, it is the interpretation of the 
Senator that the bill without this 
amendment would permit the approval 
of applications where the State is not 
in good faith proceeding toward full 
compliance with the constitutional re- 
quirement that racial discrimination be 
ended in public schools? 

Mr. BUSH. Exactly, and my author- 
ity for that is the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who so testified 
in the hearings on the bill. He said he 
had no authority to withhold funds. 

I make a correction. The statement 
was contained in a letter addressed to 


perhaps. 
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the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proutry] 
in which the Secretary said he had no 
authority to withhold funds. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is that 
interpretation of the bill accepted by the 
proponent or sponsor of the bill, the 
Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I think 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare made that doubly clear the oth- 
er day when he sent to the Senator from 
Vermont {Mr. Prouty] his letter, which 


I read into the Rrcorp. 
Mr. BUSH. That was the letter I 
quoted. 


Mr. MORSE. I am sorry. I thought 
the Senator was referring to the Secre- 
tary’s testimony before the committee. 

Mr. BUSH. I also meant the letter. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not hear the Sena- 
tor mention the letter. 

Mr. BUSH. The Secretary is simply 
confirming the fact he has no authority 
to withhold funds. 

Mr. MORSE. The Secretary has made 
very clear that he has no authority to 
withhold funds, and that such author- 
ity would be an attempt on the part of 
the Federal Government to exercise con- 
trol by the Federal Government. We 
simply cannot have it both ways. We 
are either going to make the funds avail- 
able to the States to be used by the 
States in accordance with their educa- 
tional policies, or we are going to inter- 
fere with the educational policies of the 
States. 

When we come to the constitutional 
auestion, I think it has to be considered 
in connection with the civil rights law. 
In that regard I will be found on the 
Senator’s team in supporting amend- 
ments to the civil rights law. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator in 
charge of the bill made it very clear 
that it was the intent of the legislation 
to deny that authority to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, if I may in the time which 
has been yielded to me, I should like to 
ask the Senator from Pennsylvania {Mr. 
CuiarK] if he accepts that interpreta- 
tion—that the bill as it stands, and with- 
out the Bush amendment or something 
similar to it, permits the allocation of 
funds to States in which there has not 
been good faith or is not good faith in 
moving to end racial discrimination in 
public schools. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I regret 
that I did not hear the question of the 
Senator from South Dakota. If it is a 
question involving interpretation of the 
provisions of the bill, I would prefer to 
have the Senator from Oregon, who is 
the Senator in charge of the bill, answer, 
rather than I. He is right here, if the 
Senator wants to ask him. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from Oregon has already an- 
swered my question. I was hoping I 
would get an answer also from the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I regret to tell the 
Senator from South Dakota that I was 
not listening when he was asking the 
question. I apologize to him. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Perhaps 
I can repeat it. Without the Bush 
amendment or something equivalent to 
it, is it the Senator’s interpretation that 
the bill would require the Commissioner 
to approve the application of a State 
which fulfills the conditions set forth 
in section 110(a) but which had not 
made provision to comply with the con- 
stitutional requirement that racial dis- 
crimination be ended in public schools? 

Mr. CLARK. Iam giving that matter 
consideration for the first time right 
now, so I am sure any answer I make 
will not be satisfactory to the Senator 
from South Dakota. I do not really 
know, but I would think that if it were 
determined by way of judicial knowledge 
or common understanding, that Federal 
funds were to be used for the purpose of 
advancing the cause of segregation, the 
extension of such aid might well be con- 
sidered as unconstitutional, if subjected 
to court test. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It seems 
to me that by any fair reading, section 
111(a) as set forth in the modified Bush 
amendment says, in effect, that, in addi- 
tion to the conditions which have been 
specified in section 110(a), an additional 
condition is to be required. That is— 

The Commissioner shall approve an appli- 
cation of a State which fulfills the condi- 
tion specified in section 110(a)— 


Then begins the Bush amendment: 

And which, in good faith, is proceeding 
toward full compliance with the constitu- 
tional requirement that racial discrimination 
be ended in public schools. 


The use of the conjunction “and” 
seems to me to add a separate require- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. I think it does. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That is 
an affirmative answer, in effect, without 
which——_ 

Mr. CLARK. No. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Without 
which the conditions would rest upon 
the conditions specified in section 
110(a). 

Mr. CLARE. No. Plus the conditions 
stated in the Constitution of the United 
States as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court, which are implicit in any legis- 
lation passed by this Congress. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to interject again that the Secretary 
himself said he could not withhold 
funds. 

Mr. CLARK. The Secretary is not the 
final judge of the Constitution. 

Mr. BUSH. He is a pretty good judge. 
I think he knows what he is talking 
about. He will have to administer the 
provisions of the bill. He is the man 
who will have to pass out the money. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. Has the Senator from 
South Dakota finished? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It is ap- 
parent that there is some difference of 
opinion between the _ interpretation 
which would be applied by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and the one which 
would be applied by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare has said, apparently, that the 
bill, standing alone, would not require 
him to examine as to the question of 
racial discrimination. 

Mr. BUSH. It is specifically said that 
he cannot withhold funds. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
been interested also in the fact that the 
bill uses the term “Commissioner.” The 
definition on page 20 is: 

The term “Commissioner” means the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


Repeatedly in the debate Senators 
have referred to the Secretary. It is said 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is the man who wrote the 
letter, that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is the man who 
will make the determination. The bill 
as it stands says “Commissioner,” and 
section 111, which is sought to be 
amended, says, “the Commissioner shall 
approve.” 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator permit 
an observation? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. The letter to which ref- 
erence was made was sent to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty] and 
signed by Secretary Ribicoff. It says 
that neither he nor the Commissioner 
could withhold funds. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Neither 
the Secretary nor the Commissioner. 

Mr. BUSH. Neither of them. The 
Secretary said that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In pass- 
ing, I invite attention to the fact that 
we have been using “Secretary” in the 
debate when actually the “Commis- 
sioner” is the officer specified by the 
terms of the bill. There could be a 
situation when the Commissioner and 
the Secretary might not interpret the 
language in the bill in exactly the same 
way. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I have fre- 
quently made that mistake myself in the 
proceedings this afternoon. I have re- 
ferred to “Secretary” very often. In or- 
der to make clear the point of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota, I should like to 
read into the Recorp the very brief letter 
which was addressed to the Honorable 
WINSTON L. Prouty, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C.: 

DEAR SENATOR PrROUTY: We have a tele- 
phone inquiry from your office on the ques- 
tion whether under the School Assistance 
Act of 1961, proposed by the administration 
and introduced as title I of S. 1021, the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare or 
the Commissioner of Education could with- 
hold funds from any State because of segre- 
gation in schools within that State. 

In my opinion, neither the Secretary nor 
the Commissioner would have such au- 
thority. 


Signed by Secretary Ribicoff. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I shal! take only a minute or 
two longer. I have asked these ques- 
tions partly to clarify the issue which, 
in my judgment, is before the Senate as 
a whole. 

There is a question as to whether we 
shall try to write a bill which will dis- 
tribute tax money to the States upon 
the basis of conditioning the distribu- 
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tion of setting conditions upon what the 
State may do in the field of education, 

It has been my contention that we 
ought not try to tell States what they 
shall do with the money. I apprehend 
that if money is taken out of the Treas- 
ury generally, by a general appropria- 
tion, it would become very difficult to 
say that the general taxing power of gov- 
ernment can be exercised to take money 
from the general funds of the Treasury 
and to allocate it to the States in any 
way when there is any discrimination or 
any denial of opportunity. I think it is 
almost axiomatic that if we take funds 
from the general funds of the Treasury 
to make a distribution among the States 
we cannot permit the States to discrimi- 
nate in the use of those funds within 
the States. 

However, because of that problem, 
which bothered the Senator from South 
Dakota in all of this discussion, the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota undertook to 
try to find a formula which would meet 
the problem without running into the 
violation of ethics—that is, taxing all of 
the people and distributing the funds in 
such a way as to deny use of the funds 
to some people. 

Therefore, the Senator from South 
Dakota has prepared an amendment, 
which has been printed and which is at 
the desk, which proposes to allocate to 
the States a percentage of revenues 
from the income taxes, both personal 
and corporate, not on the basis of any 
elaborate conditions, but purely and 
solely upon the basis of the number of 
children of school age within each State. 
It seems to me, from my study of the 
problem, that this is the only way we 
could consistently and conscientiously 
allocate money to the States and avoid 
entirely the question of conditions. 
There is no condition whatsoever pro- 
vided in the amendment which I have 
had printed other than the certification 
by the State that the money would be 
used for the purpose of education at ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. 

The amendment would set up no con- 
ditions with respect to discrimination. 
The amendment would set up no condi- 
tions with respect to whether the money 
would be used for teachers’ salaries, to 
pay interest on school debt, to pay for 
janitor services, or to pay for school 
buildings. The amendment would pro- 
vide for a distribution of money to the 
States on one basis only: on the basis 
of how many children of school age were 
in the State. There would not even be a 
question as to whether the children at- 
tended public school, attended parochial 
school, or stayed at home. There would 
not be a provision with regard to daily 
attendance. 

The amendment provides that the 
proper basis for determining need is: 
How many children are there to educate? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
the money is returned to the States, the 
States could spend the money as the 
State laws required. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If I am 

tted to do so, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota except for one 
comment. I think it is perfectly clear, 
from the language in the bill, that a 
State is bound to use the money for the 
public schools. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
State would be bound to use the money 
in any way that the State uses its own 
money. In my State we have a very firm 
constitutional provision which forbids 
the use or the appropriation of any State 
property or money for sectarian schools 
or anything of that sort. In my State, 
there would be no question but that the 
money would have to be used for public 
schools. 

I point out that the real basis for talk- 
ing about aid to education is the pressure 
upon the property taxpayers for funds 
to meet the educational requirements of 
the day. If part of the money is pro- 
vided by a return by the Federal Govern- 
ment of income taxes collected, then this 
obviously will ease the pressure upon 
other sources. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mtr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator will permit 
an observation. I do not wish to prolong 
the discussion in regard to the Senator’s 
amendment, since he will have an op- 
portunity to develop it fully, but I should 
like to observe that he is talking about 
Federal funds which are to be returned 
to the States. These are funds to be 
collected by the Federal Government and 
returned to the States. For that reason, 
I do not think the amendment, if agreed 
to, would eliminate the necessity for an 
amendment such as the one now pend- 
ing, or something similar to it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I shall have to say I should 
resist any amendment of the character 
the Senator from Connecticut has pro- 
posed if it were proposed as an amend- 
ment to my amendment. I should re- 
sist any other movement to set up any 
kind of a condition whatsoever other 
than a determination as to the number 
of children in a State. 

Mr. BUSH. I did not realize the 
Senator was opposing my amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am not 
necessarily opposing it. I have tried to 
help the Senator from Connecticut by 
clarifying the situation. Without the 
Senator’s amendment the bill would set 
up conditions the States would have to 
meet. The Senator’s amendment would 
set up an additional condition. I think 
if we are going to start setting up con- 
ditions we can set up conditions from 
A to Z, if we wish to do so. 

Mr. BUSH. My amendment is ad- 
dressed to the bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. I did not write the bill. 
The amendment has to be attached to 
the bill. I cannot take responsibility for 
all these things. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I recog- 
nize that fact. The Senator is meeting 
his responsibility and meeting it effec- 
tively, I think, in trying to see to it that, 
if we are going to set up conditions as 
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to how the money is spent, the money 
shall not be spent to further discrimi- 
nation. 

Mr. BUSH. That is the whole point. 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I believe the Sena- 
tor will recall that at one time the Sen- 
ate acted upon an amendment which the 
late Senator Taft of Ohio and I spon- 
sored when the first aid-to-education bill 
was before the Senate. At that time we 
encountered the problem which the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is seriously con- 
sidering and trying to solve in his own 
way. Without going into the formula, 
at that time our amendment provided 
that a State could use the funds appro- 
priated for education purposes in any 
way that would be legal and constitu- 
tional within the State. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Such a 
provision would move in the same direc- 
tion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the Sena- 
tor will recall the amendment. It met 
with some opposition, in that most States 
prohibit the use of such funds for pri- 
vate schools. In my State the prohibi- 
tion is contained in the State consti- 
tution. I believe in the State of South 
Dakota such a prohibition is also in the 
constitution. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We thought a 
State should, regardless of the formula, 
be able to use the money appropriated 
in any way that would be legal and con- 
stitutional within the State. I did not 
proposed such an amendment to the 
present bill because perhaps conditions 
have changed. But at that time the ar- 
gument was made by someone in a State 
that prohibited the use of funds for 
private schools that he did not want to 
contribute money to the Federal Treas- 
ury which in turn would be used in a 
State that did not prohibit such use. 
That was almost a minor consideration, 
considering the number of States that 
limit the use of such funds for public 
schools, as the bill actually proposes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I wish to develop one thought 
a little further. It relates to the dis- 
cussion between the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott] with re- 
spect to the source of the proposed funds. 

I do not accept the proposition that 
money which is collected in Pennsyl- 
vania from income taxes is Pennsylvania 
income. 

I do not accept the proposition that 
all money collected from income taxes 
in New York is New York income. 

I know full well that the money which 
corporations pay as their income tax is 
collected from all over the country. I 
know that the Connecticut insurance 
companies make profits on policies writ- 
ten in South Dakota. I know that one 
Connecticut insurance company makes 
a great many farm loans in South Da- 
kota, and I assume such companies 
make some money on those loans. I as- 
sume they pay some corporation taxes 
as a@ result. 
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I know that the automobile companies 
that pay their corporation tax in Michi- 
gan make their money largely from 
States all over the Union. 

So far as I know, the Senators from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara and Mr. Hart], 
have never been so provincial as to deny 
the legitimacy of some appropriations 
for the benefit of the entire country. I 
am sure Senators from other States, 
when they consider the statement, will 
agree to the proposition that New York, 
Equitable, Metropolitan, and other in- 
surance companies, which make money 
all over the Union, ought to recognize, 
and do recognize, that some of the money 
they receive is earned in States other 
than the ones in which taxes are paid. 

I represent a State which is doing 
what it can for education. If the table 
which was printed in the Recorp the 
other day at the request of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] is ex- 
amined, it will be found that 4 percent 
of the income in my State is expended 
for education. I think the highest per- 
centage of any State in the Union was 
4.1 percent. The average is only 2.7 
percent. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scott] alluded to the property tax. The 
other day I made a list of the personal 
property of the Case family. I noted 
that the taxes were to be levied on the 
basis of a valuation of 70 percent of the 
market value. This is fairly close to 
the figure mentioned by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scort], 75 per- 
cent, I believe, of the true market value. 
We pay at that rate. The property tax 
on a house which I owned in my home- 
town was double, in effect, in actual dol- 
lars and cents, to the tax on a compa- 
rable house in the city of Washington. 

We try to meet our educational re- 
sponsibility. Yet, with all our endeavor, 
we are rated nearly at the bottom of the 
list of States with regard to the payment 
of teachers’ salaries, an unfortunate 
fact. One reason for this situation is 
that we do not receive the benefit of the 
corporate income tax on income earned 
in South Dakota but paid in other States. 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana sells 
much gasoline in South Dakota. The 
corporate income tax on those sales is 
paid in Indiana. The automobile tax is 
paid in Michigan. Some of the tobacco 
tax we pay is credited to companies in 
North Carolina. We could go through 
the gamut of operations today. 

The principal railroads in my State are 
the Chicago and Northwestern; the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific; 
and the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy. They pay their corporate in- 
come tax in the State of Illinois, and 
Illinois is boosted in its rating as a high 
income State. 

The question is not one of largess. We 
do not wish pity. We are not mendi- 
cants to these other States when we say 
that a portion of the money that is paid 
in corporate income taxes in the so- 
called wealthy States should be used to 
defray the educational expenses of 
children whose families are responsible 
for the business that earns corporate 
incomes. 

There is a basic difference in the ap- 
proach to this question. That is why I 
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have not felt we should base a Federal- 
aid-to-education bill on an endeavor to 
level off things by saying “Here is a low 
income State. There is one in the gut- 
ter. We will take some money out of 
the Treasury and hand them a largess, a 
gift, or a grant.” 

I have said that the proposed legisla- 
tion should be based on a return to the 
States of a fair share—what the Treas- 
ury can afford—of the income tax. It 
should be apportioned on the basis of 
the number of children, because the 
number of children to educate is the 
primary consideration. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. I repeat that if it is 
provincial for me to have the point of 
view I stated, I hope that more money 
will return to the provinces and remain 
there. But I am making the point that 
Pennsylvania, under the aid-to-educa- 
tion bill, would pay $3 for every $2 it 
would receive back. I am not playing the 
third man theme, but I am playing the 
third dollar theme; and as to that third 
dollar, Pennsylvania taxpayers have a 
right to know where it would go and 
what would be done with it. 

I do not like some of the proposals 
that have been made as to what should 
be done with the third dollar contributed 
by the people of my State, and which 
they would not receive back. I would 
like to see some government power go 
back home anyway, especially in connec- 
tion with proposals of this kind. 

I should like to address a question to 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 
the floor leader of the bill. It seems to 
me it is of the greatest importance that 
whatever agency—in this case the Com- 
missioner of Education—may carry out 
legislative authority, the officials of that 
agency should clearly understand the 
congressional intent at the time the 
authority was granted. What I would 
like to ascertain, if the Senator will help 
me, is the intention of the proponents 
and the framers of the proposed legisla- 
tion so far as the allotment of funds to 
States having segregated schools is con- 
cerned. Does the Senator, as floor 
leader of the proposed legislation as it 
is now before the Senate believe that, 
without consideration of the amend- 
ment, the bill would permit the Com- 
missioner of Education to allot funds to 
segregated schools? 

Mr. MORSE. The bill in its present 
form would authorize and direct the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to allot the funds to States in accord- 
ance with the formula of the bill. 

It has nothing at all to do with segre- 
gation. The Secretary has made very 
clear, in his letter to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty], that in his opin- 
ion he has no authority to withhold 
funds from any State on the basis of the 
segregation matter; that the bill pro- 
vides for the distribution of funds in ac- 
tn with the formula set out in the 

I wish to say again, because I do not 
want anyone to have any doubt as to my 
position on the bill, that this is a bill 
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which has no civil rights provision in it 
in any form whatever. 

Mr. SCOTT. If a State making appli- 
eation fulfills the conditions of section 
110(a) but practices and officially an- 
nounces a promulgated policy of segre- 
gation, does the Commissioner then have 
the power to withhold funds? 

Mr. MORSE. No, he does not, in my 
opinion, any more than we have with- 
held funds under Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874. What in the world do 
Senators think would happen if it were 
suggested that we adopt the Bush 
amendment in respect to Public Law 874 
and Public Law 815. When I say this, 
let me say to my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania that I yield to no one in my desire 
to proceed with amendments to the civil 
rights laws of this country. I do not 
believe in proceeding on the civil rights 
issue on a segmented basis, bill by bill. 
If the Senator wishes to have my view, 
the first step is to amend Rule XXII. 
That is the first step. The majority 
leader has told us today that he will get 
that issue before us before we adjourn. 
When we get Rule XXII amended, then 
we can proceed very effectively with 
amendments to the civil rights law. 
Then we can find out from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, for example, what leg- 
islation the Department of Justice be- 
lieves would be helpful in speeding up 
the integration of our school system. 
Then we can find out from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
what legislation they believe would be 
helpful in carrying out their statutory 
obligations. 

If we proceed on a piecemeal basis, 
the legislative process being what it is, 
we will kill the proposed legislation now 
before the Senate. I believe it is very 
important to get on the statute books 
some legislative principles in regard to 
Federal aid to education. The prag- 
matic approach to this problem is to 
enact the pending bill without any 
amendments added to it, whether it be 
the Bush amendment or the Keating 
amendment or the Goldwater amend- 
ment for private schools, or any of the 
other amendments which bring up 
ancillary issues in regard to which we 
all have very deep-seated convictions. 
I am violating no conviction of mine 
today; nor did I in 1949, when I spoke 
out against the so-called civil rights 
amendment to what was then the Brick- 
er-Cain amendment to the housing bill. 
I will defend my position before any 
meeting of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored people 
anywhere in this country. We build 
roads a foot at a time, not 10 miles at a 
time. We build them inch by inch. I 
used a figure of speech earlier this aft- 
ernoon, and I repeat it now. I wish to 
build a bridge across the abyss. I do 
not want to try to jump it and fall 
down. If we try to make the Bush 
amendment jump today, we are all 
going to take the schoolchildren of 
America down with us into the abyss. 
We will not get a Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bill if we do that. That is the 
pragmatism of the situation. 

Therefore I urge that the Senator 
join with me in support of the bill as it 
is, without the Bush amendment, with- 
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the Goldwater amendment. Let us get 
this bill on the books. Then let us join 
forces in trying to improve the civil 
rights laws of the country, after we get 
rule XXII amended. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield me some 
additional time? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Oregon, in order to 
help us establish the legislative history 
of the measure, advise me whether in 
his opinion without the Bush amend- 
ment there is any provision in the bill 
under which Federal funds can be with- 
held from segregated schools? 

Mr. MORSE. Not from 
schools in the South. 

Mr. SCOTT. Iam fully aware of the 
Senator’s interest in civil rights and of 
his argument here as a pragmatic argu- 
ment, but as I see it, what the Senator 
is in effect saying is that because he 
cannot do justice in this matter, in 
which the Senator and I both want to 
do justice, since the Senator feels he 
cannot do justice and get the bill passed, 
he would get the bill passed and hope to 
do justice later through other legisla- 
tive procedures. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand what the 
Senator has in mind. The bill will do 
great justice in its present form. It 
does justice to millions of little boys and 
girls in this country who ought to get 
some Federal aid. They will get it if 
my bill is passed. They will not get a 
bit of it if the bill is defeated. That is 
progress. I do not want to bore the 
Senator, but to protect my own legisla- 
tive record I wish to take a minute to 
read a few paragraphs of the speech I 
made on the floor of the Senate on April 
21, 1943. 

Mr. CLARK. 
yielding. 

Mr. MORSE. On my own time now 
I read: 

I am concerned also, Mr. President, with 
this sort of parliamentary strategy as repre- 
sented by the Bricker amendment in con- 
nection with other great pieces of social 
legislation to be voted upon during this ses- 
sion of Congress. I mention one for illus- 
tration purposes. I say that if it is proper 
to attach this type of amendment to the 
particular bill now pending before the Sen- 
ate, the same parliamentary strategy can 
and probably would be used in connection 
with Federal-aid-to-education legislation. 
By such a parliamentary device an attempt 
could be made to defeat a bill for Federal 
aid to education. The use of such civil 
rights amendments to various pieces of so- 
cial legislation would not solve the great 
civil rights issue which confronts this Con- 
gress but would succeed in defeating needed 
social legislation so that we can get ourselves 
into a better position to win the civil rights 
fight. 

As a member of the board of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People I wish to say here this afternoon, 
Mr. President, that I completely disagree 
with the officers of that association in re- 
spect to their request that we vote for the 
Bricker amendment. I am satisfied that 4 
vote for the Bricker amendment is not in the 
interest of the colored people or in the 
interest of advancing civil rights legislation 
through the Senate of the United States. 
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I feel the same way this afternoon 
with regard to the proposed legislation 
now before the Senate. I believe that 
time has proved me right. We have a 
chance to do something for the school- 
children of America. Then I would like 
to join with the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Connecticut and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania in an 
all-out fight to improve our civil rights 
legislation by amending the civil rights 
laws. 

I close by asking Senators to keep in 
mind, of course, that the obligation of 
the Federal Government in regard to 
the enforcement of the 14th amend- 
ment—that is what the discussion is all 
about—has nothing to do with the pro- 
posed legislation now before the Senate. 
There is still the responsibility resting 
upon the Federal Government to enforce 
the 14th amendment. The segregation 
practices of the South are in violation 
of the 14th amendment. 

What I believe we need to do is to keep 
these two issues separate and distinct— 
the issue of passing needed Federal aid 
to education legislation, and the duty of 
the Federal Government to use all its 
available processes to see to it that all 
citizens enjoy and are protected in their 
rights under the 14th amendment. 

If the Federal Government needs some 
enforcement legislation to be added to 
the civil rights laws now on the statute 
books to carry out that objective, I 
will join in seeking to pass amendments 
to those laws. 

However, as in 1949, so in 1961 I am 
not going to join in adding a civil rights 
amendment to a piece of very much 
needed social welfare legislation, in this 
instance Federal aid to education. In 
principle I favor civil rights legislation, 
but I believe our legislative approach 
to civil rights ought to be limited to the 
amendment of civil rights laws, and that 
we should not adopt amendments such 
as this, which would result in denying 
to the school children of America Fed- 
eral aid to education in the year 1961. 
I have already said I have no question 
about the sincerity of the Senator from 
Connecticut. But while I am not a 
higher mathematician, I can count polit- 
ical noses when it comes to votes on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I think it would be a calamity to 
adopt the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield the floor. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to ask the 
Senator a question. The Senator read, 
the other day, a letter from Secretary 
Ribicoff, which said in part—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York permit me to 
interrupt him, to verify a statement I 
made earlier this afternoon, when 
I relied on my recollection? I made the 
statement in fairness to the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CapeHartT]. It was 
suggested that the civil rights amend- 
ment to the 1949 housing bill was the 
Bricker-Capehart amendment. I stated 
that my recollection was that it was the 
Bricker-Cain amendment. I have 
checked the Recorp, which I have just 
read, and it was the Bricker-Cain 
amendment. In fairness to the Senator 
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from Indiana, I think the Recorp should 
show that I was correct in my recollec- 
tion. It was the Senator from Ohio, 
Mr. Bricker, and the Senator from 
Washington, Mr. Cain, who proposed 
the so-called Powell amendment to the 
housing bill of 1949. 

I apologize to the Senator from New 
York for interrupting him. Now we will 
start all over. 

Mr. KEATING. That is perfectly all 
right. The other day, the Senator from 
Oregon read a communication from Sec- 
retary Ribicoff which said, in part: “In 
my opinion, neither the Secretary nor 
the Commissioner would have such au- 
thority,” meaning authority to withhold 
funds from any State because of the 
segregation of schools within that State. 
Unless the Senator has already specifi- 
cally stated it, I should like to ask him 
whether he agrees with that legal con- 
clusion of Secretary Ribicoff. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, I agree with it. 
The Attorney General of the United 
States, as the Senator well knows, has 
been very much occupied in recent days. 
However, a request has already been 
made to the Attorney General to ad- 
vise, if he will, in regard to the position 
of the Department of Justice. He need 
not; I think he will. 

I shall continue to ask for such advice 
from the Department of Justice, because 
if there is any one thing I always insist 
on doing, it is to try to get for my col- 
leagues in the Senate, both those who 
are with me on a bill and those who are 
opposed to me, every operative fact 
which I think will be helpful to them in 
forming their final judgment; always 
believing and hoping that any Senator 
would be willing to change his mind on 
any issue in the last 5 minutes of debate 
if an operative fact can be presented to 
him which shows that his previous 
course of action was a mistaken one. It 
is very important to every Senator that 
we get from the Department of Justice, 
if we can get it from the Department of 
Justice, its opinion concerning the ques- 
tion which the Senator from New York 
has just asked me. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the 
Senator’s statement. I agree with him 
that it would be highly desirable to get 
the opinion of the highest law enforce- 
ment officer of our Nation on this par- 
ticular question. 

I wish to pursue one point. I know 
the Senator from Oregon is of a suffi- 
ciently open mind to recognize that there 
are those who sincerely feel that the legal 
conclusion reached by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, is 
wrong. If the Department of Justice and 
the Attorney General render a contrary 
opinion, I believe that it might be per- 
suasive with the Senator from Oregon. 
Let me pursue that one step further. 

Does not the Senator agree that it is 
clear that the President of the United 
States could, by Executive order, direct 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to withhold such funds? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam too careful a law- 
yer to “curbstone” on the floor of the 
Senate in answer to that question. It so 
happens that a part of my inquiry to the 
Department of Justice goes also to the 
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question of the executive authority and 
power of the President, I would not in 
any way duck the question; the Senator 
will get an answer from me after I have 
given the question further study and 
have had the benefit of my counsel in the 
matter, and he is the Senator’s counsel, 
too; he is the counsel for all of us, name- 
ly, the Attorney General. I should like 
to read the opinion on this matter before 
Icommit myself. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s comment. I simply add that I be- 
lieve such authority to issue an Execu- 
tive order is clear; and that the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would be bound by such an order. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 


Mr. CARROLL. I have listened very 
carefully to the debate both by the able 
Senator from Connecticut and the able 
Senator from Oregon and other Sena- 
tors. There is not the slightest doubt 
in my mind, as I look back through the 
years and consider what happened many 
years ago in the House of Representa- 
tives, what will happen if this amend- 
ment is attached to the bill. The 
House then was considering a housing 
bill. An amendment containing the 
civil rights aspect of legislation was 
added to the bill. The amendment was 
legal. It was moral. It was just in 
principle. Then, as we did in our 
younger days, we hoped to move for- 
ward. The vote was a teller vote. I 
voted for it. The amendment was 
adopted. That was in the 80th Con- 
gress. What happened? It killed the 
housing bill. 

We are now considering an amend- 
ment offered by the able Senator from 
Connecticut. It is legal. It is moral. 
It ought to be in the law. However, for 
the first time in 14 years, based upon my 
own experience, I see an opportunity to 
Pass a Federal aid to education bill. If 
we include the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, not because it is 
not right, not because it is not just, we 
will do the same thing that was done to 
the housing bill 12 or 13 years ago. 

That is the practical side of the ques- 
tion. Do not ask why these things are 
practical. It is within the knowledge of 
every Senator who has had legislative 
experience to understand the true nature 
of this truism. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield for an 
observation? 

Mr. CARROLL. I do not have the 
floor. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator from 
Connecticut will let the Senator from 
Colorado finish his statement, I shall 
then be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I have 
been impressed by the debate today. If 
I were to follow the dictates of my con- 
science from the standpoint of princi- 
ple—and I have been a fighter for and a 
supporter of civil rights as much, I be- 
lieve, as any other Senator—within my 
limited experience—— 

Mr. MORSE. I verify the Senator’s 
statement; the record demonstrates it. 








CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
When I consider the dev- 
astating effect of this amendment, the 
question is not what it will do for civil 
rights in 15 States, it is not what it will 
do for Federal aid to education in those 
States, but what it will do for the school- 


ment is, it will destroy the bill. This is 
the first time I have spoken on the bill. 
I now feel it will be necessary from now 
on to consider every amendment care- 
fully, no matter how conscientiously it 
is offered, no matter how sound it is in 
legal principle or on a moral basis. Now 
is the time we shall have to be on watch. 
I say to the able Senator in charge of 
the bill that we must make certain that 
the bill is not scuttled. More than a 
civil rights amendment is at issue. Mr. 
J. Edgar Hoover said recently that crime 
is costing our Nation $22 billion. Let 
us consider the situation in Washington. 
I ask the Senator from Oregon: Will 
the benefits of the bill flow to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the children of 
= District of Columbia benefit by the 

? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, although not 
enough. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania (Mr. CiarK] and I discussed that 
point earlier. 

Mr. CARROLL. If we expect to re- 
duce crime, improve the mentality of the 
children, and support a strong educa- 
tional system, we must realize that most 
of the elements of crime are a result of 
social disorder—crime is, partly, a symp- 
tom of social disease—a lack of intelli- 
gent understanding, a lack of character, 
a lack of proper environment. 

The bill is only a small step forward 
in a critical period of American history. 

One other question has bothered me. 
Let us assume that in Virginia, Georgia, 
or any other State, the State board of 
education does not approve a school 
district which is integrating its program. 
Could the State withhold funds from 
_ that school district? 

Mr. MORSE. The money will go to 
the State. Once the money has gone to 
the State, the State will have contre] of 
it. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will have no control of it. 
But, I point out to the Senator from 
Colorado, that is limited to the adminis- 
tration of the bill; it does not in any 
way limit the Federal Government with 
respect to other Federal powers it may 
have in connection with enforcing the 
guarantees of the 14th amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. In other words, it 
has nothing to do with the educational 
criteria of a State? 

_Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should think, as I 
read the provisions of that section of the 
bill, that the school board may be en- 
titled to a hearing. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct; it is 
entitled to a hearing. 

Mr. CARROLL. Before what group 
will it be entitled to a hearing—the 
State board of education? 

Mr. MORSE. The State board of 
education. 
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Mr. CARROLL. These are conditions 
which I think are reasonable but do not 
constitute Federal control. 

Mr. MORSE. Some of us do not like 
all the results, in effect, of this guaran- 
tee of State control of education, so far 
as the granting of Federal funds for 
education is concerned. But, as I said 
earlier, we simply cannot have this both 
ways. Either we must keep faith with 
the people of the country by presenting 
a bill which removes entirely any Fed- 
eral restriction on education, or we must 
say we have some gimmicks in the bill. 

I am proud to be the floor leader in 
consideration of a bill which in my judg- 
ment does not contain a single legislative 
“simmick.” ‘This measure is a forth- 
right, honest bill. In dealing with this 
subject, we wish to incorporate into law 
the principle of general Federal aid to 
education; and we want to say to the 
States, “Many of you have some hor- 
rible educational problems, and we want 
to help you, with money.” 

When all is said and done, this is a 
money bill, one which for the first time 
authorizes the Federal Government to 
make money available to the States, by 
means of a general aid-to-education bill, 
so as to help them with their school 
problems. 

The fact that some civil rights prob- 
lems may be raised in connection with 
this program or this activity has nothing 
to do with the Federal aid to education 
bill. Instead, it has to do with the civil 
rights law which already is on the statute 
books, or it has to do with the authority 
of the White House and the Department 
of Justice to see to it that there is 
uniform application of the 14th 
amendment to the people in all the 
States, regardless of race, color, or creed. 
But it has nothing to do with an edu- 
cation bill. So if we can keep these two 
in separate departments, we shall have 
less trouble, here on the floor, in having 
the Senate reject amendments which 
seek to join the two, and thus we shall 
have less trouble in having the bill 
passed. 

I hope the bill will be passed soon, this 
week. Likewise, I hope to be successful 
in pleading that aid to education not 
be confused with civil rights matters or 
with private school matters. 

So my plea is that Senators permit this 
bill to be passed without the adoption of 
any civil rights amendment or any pri- 
vate school amendments; and then let 
us take up the separate problem of leg- 
islation needed in the field of civil rights 
in order to make the existing civil rights 
law meaningful and in order to give the 
White House and the Department of Jus- 
tice whatever aid they say they need in 
order to enforce those constitutional 
guarantees. 

But I plead with the Senator to give 
me his help—and I know he will do so— 
so that the Senate will be able to pass 
this aid-to-education bill, without hav- 
ing it encumbered by the addition of 
civil rights amendments. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me say that the 
able Senator from Oregon has given ex- 
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cellent leadership here on the floor in 
connection with this aid-to-education 
bill, and no one has been able to state 
the issue more clearly than he has 
stated it. Certainly this is an aid-to- 
education bill, not a civil rights bill. Al- 
though under existing circumstances the 
bill cannot be administered as equitably 
as I should like to see it administered, 
I cannot favor the inclusion in this bill 
of an amendment which would, as a 
practical matter, prevent the taking of 
this forward step. 

If, later on, Senators submit amend- 
ments which I think will aid or improve 
the aid-to-education bill, I shall reserve 
my judgment on them until I see them. 

But I do not wish to have the fight for 
civil rights confused with the fight for 
the giving of aid to education, although 
I recognize that they are rather closely 
related or intermingled. But here we 
have, for the first time in 14 years, an 
opportunity to enact a bill in the field 
of aid to education. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator from Colo- 
rado said this is the first time in 14 
years—— 

Mr. CARROLL. It is the first time 
in 14 years that we have had an oppor- 
tunity to succeed in having such a bill 
passed and enacted into law. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes, and thus it is the 
first time in 14 years that the Senate 
has had a real opportunity to pass a rea- 
sonable, decent integration measure. 

This amendment is directly in point 
in connection with the aid to educa- 
tion bill, because the amendment sim- 
ply provides that no element of the pop- 
ulation may be discriminated against in 
connection with the use of these tax 
dollars. This is the first time we have 
had a chance to vote for such a meas- 
ure, which is not mandatory. The 
amendment housing bill to which the 
Senator referred was mandatory; but 
this amendment is not mandatory. It 
simply gives the Commissioner and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare considerable discretion in connec- 
tion with the use of these funds; but 
they must be used and the decisions 
must be made in such a way as to pro- 
mote the cause of desegregation. That is 
all. 

Let me say this is the most reason- 
able civil rights measure I have seen 
during my service here in the Senate. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr.MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I do not question for 
@ moment the integrity of the Senator 
from Connecticut in submitting the 
amendment; and if I thought the 
amendment could be incorporated in the 
bill and the bill as thus amended could 
be passed, I would go along 100 percent 
with the Senator from Connecticut. 

But any Senator who has served here 
for very long and has observed such 
fights—and especially the junior Sena- 
tor from Colorado, who is a member of 
the Judiciary Committee, where there 
have been many hard fights in connec- 
tion with such legislative matters; and 
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I say this also in view of my experience 
in both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives—knows that I am ac- 
curate when I say that if this Bush 
amendment is added to the bill, the bill 
will be killed. Any Senator who believes 
that the addition of the Bush amend- 
ment to the Federal aid to education 
bill will not kill that bill is smoking ques- 
tionable tobacco from a peculiar pipe or 
else is floating on cloud No. 9. 

Mr. MORSE. Or is not realistic. 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes. I have seen 
these discouraging developments over 
the years. 

Personally, I should like to have the 
bill broadened. I have been reading the 
various amendments, including that of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
CasE]; and I have heard rumors about 
other amendments which I should like 
to see included. But I warn now that 
Senators should be careful about the in- 
clusion of any such amendments, es- 
pecially amendments submitted by Sen- 
ators who do not wish to see the bill 
enacted. 

Perhaps I may ask whether the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut wishes to see 
this bill passed. 

Mr. BUSH. No, I certainly do not. I 
made that clear last Thursday and Fri- 
day, and I made clear my reasons. I 
also made clear, in answer to questions 
asked by the Senator from Illinois, that 
when I find there is an opportunity to 
improve a bill in such a way as to result 
in an advance in civilization—and we 
now have such an opportunity—I shall 
seize it, regardless of whether I like the 
bill or do not like it. 

As I said last Friday, I think the bill 
will pass; and, therefore, I should like 
to see it in as acceptable a form as it can 
possibly be in. I do not believe that the 
Senator from Colorado believes that is 
a bad practice. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I never 
question motives. I think the Senator 
from Connecticut is offering a fine 
amendment. But I hope it will be of- 
fered on another occasion; and when 
that fight occurs, I shall be there. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to invite the 
attention of the Senator to the fact that 
the time available for debate on both 
the amendment and on the bill is limited. 
So if the Senator and his friends will 
accept the amendment, there will be no 
question that the bill will be filibustered. 

Mr. MORSE. Only the time available 
for debate on the amendment is limited. 

Mr. BUSH. I thought unanimous con- 
sent had been given to have a limitation 
on the time available for debate on both 
the amendment and the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. No. Will the Senator 
from Connecticut help me obtain such an 
agreement? 

Mr.BUSH. Certainly. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Oregon for 
his excellent presentation this afternoon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Colorado, from the 
bottom of my heart, for the very fine 
contributions he has made to the debate. 
They will be very helpful to the bill. 

Let me also thank the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Busu]. He has been 
very cooperative and very helpful to me. 
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It is only fair that I now proceed to 
yield some of the time available to those 
who oppose the amendment. I imagine 
that the Senator from South Dakota 
and the Senator from Iowa wish to make 
certain points in connection with the 
recent debate. Therefore, I shall be glad 
to yield now to Senators who may wish 
to speak in opposition to the amendment. 

I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Oregon to 
yield for 1 minute so I may make a 
statement. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
on my time. 

Mr. MILLER. Perhaps I have an old- 
fashioned concept of what is practical 
and pragmatic. With respect to what 
the Senator from Oregon, and particu- 
larly the Senator from Colorado, have 
said, I venture the opinion that, in- 
stead of being practical and pragmatic 
by leaving the amendment out of the bill, 
we are being impractical and unprag- 
matie. It will not be practical for this 
country to deny minority rights; and 
minority rights will be forfeited unless 
the amendment is adopted. 

It seems to me that in his argument 
the Senator from Oregon has said that 
we must enact a bill such that thousands 
of little schoolchildren will have the 
benefit of the bill, even though perhaps 
not as many thousands of schoolchildren 
will not receive benefits. 

I say to the Senator, with all respect, 
that it seems to me that the thousands 
of little schoolchildren who would not 
receive the benefits of the bill are the 
minority, whom we ought to protect. 
If we in this body do not protect mi- 
nority rights, we shall have lost a great 
cause, and we shall no longer be practical 
and pragmatic. 

Mr. MORSE. I say, respectfully, that 
if we follow the course suggested by the 
Senator, we will not help the Nation. 
If we follow the course of action I am 
suggesting, we will establish a principle. 
This is not the last inning in the ball 
game. There will be another time at 
bat. We shall take up other amend- 
ments to advance the cause of minority 
rights. I think we are helping minority 
rights, if we succeed in passing the bill 
in both Houses and having it signed by 
the President, when we establish the 
principle. Once we place on the statute 
books the principle of general Federal 
aid to education, we shall be able to pro- 
tect minority rights in this country much 
more rapidly than I think is implied and 
envisioned by the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. President, if I may have the at- 
tention of the Senators from Montana, 
Maine, and New York, I must leave the 
Chamber for a few moments for a con- 
ference which I have been called to at- 
tend. The ranking member of my sub- 
committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. McNamara], will 
serve in my place. The Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Metcatr] would like to 
have 5 minutes, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musk1e] would like to have 8 min- 
utes, and the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits] would like to have 10 min- 
utes. If it meets with the pleasure of 
Senators, I should like to suggest that 
time be released to them in that order. 
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I now yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Montana, and I ask my friend from 
Michigan [Mr. McNamara] to favor me 
by taking over my position of floor leader 
for the bill until I can return. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I 
asked for this time to set the Recorp 
straight in regard to the discussion of 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
a few minutes ago. The senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania put into the Recorp 
a list of 15 States and said that in his 
opinion all those 15 States would be de- 
prived of any aid under the bill if the 
Bush amendment were agreed to. 

In an earlier colloquy, the Senator 
from Connecticut made the statement 
that he felt the amendment which is 
pending would give a good deal of flexi- 
bility to the Secretary or to the Com- 
missioner; that in some instances there 
would be some recalcitrant districts, but 
that the money would go to the States 
and there would have to be a determi- 
nation on the part of the Secretary or 
of the Commission as to whether, in the 
balance of all the situations and all the 
conditions, the money should be given 
to the State—whether there was a good 
faith compliance with the constitutional 
requirement. 

I cannot let the debate go further 
without saying that under the amend- 
ment, in my opinion all the 15 States 
would nc* be deprived of aid and assist- 
ance. I believe therein is the very mis- 
chief of the amendment. The amend- 
ment would create such a condition of 
chaos and uncertainty insofar as the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare or the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is concerned that it would be very 
difficult to determine the situation in 
each instance. The Secretary would 
have to make a determination, and then 
the money would go to the States. The 
States would then have to distribute the 
money in accordance with the provision 
set forth on page 14 of the bill; that is, 
to the neediest districts for school con- 
struction and to the neediest districts 
for teachers’ salaries. 

With all due respect to the Senator 
from Connecticut, I point out that this 
is not the first time in 14 years that 
there has been an opportunity to at- 
tach this provision to a school bill. Pub- 
lic Laws 814 and 874 provide money 
which does not go to the States but goes 
to the individual school districts. Each 
individual district must make an appli- 
cation to the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, to the Office of Education, for the 
impacted-area money. The bills to re- 
new those laws have come before the 
Senate every 2 or 3 years. I respect- 
fully submit that the proper place for 
the amendment is not in title 1 of a 
bill which is the beginning of a general 
aid program, but in title 2, for a pro- 
gram which has been in effect for 10 
years and is going forward. It should 
not be attached to a program providing 
for aid to the States, to be distributed 
to the States, but instead to a program 
which can be pinpointed to the indi- 
vidual districts. 
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Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. I point out to the Senator 
that we are talking about a new program, 
@ program to affect primary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Mr. METCALF. Public Law 874 af- 
fects primary and secondary schools. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator is talking 
about impacted areas. 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator wishes to 
join me in proposing an amendment on 
that phase of the bill, I shall be glad to 
join in that effort also. 

Mr. METCALF. Ido not wish to have 
the amendment on any phase of the bill. 
I submit that this is not the first time in 
14 years that the opportunity has been 
offered. There has been an opportunity 
to pinpoint the districts every time Pub- 
lic Laws 815 and 874 have been renewed 
and continued by the Congress. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator may differ 
with me in judgment about the 14 years 
and about the first opportunity. I made 
that assertion. I make it again because 
of the moderation of the amendment, be- 
cause of the fact that it would go to a 
primary and secondary school bill, which 
is directly in point. It would give us the 
best opportunity which has appeared in 
14 years to move forward in connection 
with desegregation of schools. That is 
way I say, and on the face of it I think 
it is true. 

Mr, METCALF. My whole point 
ins 

Mr. BUSH. If the Senator will think 
back, when amendments of this nature 
have been considered before they have 
been mandatory in their provisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hart in the chair). The 5 minutes 
yielded to the Senator from Montana 
have expired. 

Mr.McNAMARA. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Montana desire addi- 
tional] time? 

Mr. METCALF. No. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Maine. How 
much time does the Senator desire? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator from Or- 
egon allotted me 8 minutes, I believe. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I yield 8 minutes 
to the Senator from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maine is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest this 
afternoon to a discussion of the so-called 
Bush amendment. I am certain that 
all the elements and arguments on each 
side of the issues created by the amend- 
ment have been discussed. I can add 
nothing to them. More than that, I 
doubt that I could state them as well. 

However, because of my concern about 
the two objectives which are involved— 
Federal aid for education and civil 
rights—I feel I should make my position 
clear at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The so-called Bush amendment pre- 
sents an issue which is very simply 
stated. Should we try to advance the 
cause of integration in our public 
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schools by tying it to the cause of Fed- 
eral aid for public schools? 

In other words, should we require that 
these two horses, if they run, run har- 
nessed together, or should we permit 
them to run separately? 

Those who support the amendment 
may include the following: 

Those who honestly believe this to be 
an effective and proper way to advance 
the cause of integration. 

Those who honestly believe that such 
Federal aid, without an integration 
string tied to it, would delay the inte- 
gration of public schools in the South. 

Those who oppose such Federal aid 
and who see in this amendment an ef- 
fective obstacle to passage of the bill. 

Those who oppose both objectives and 
would like to defeat them both by unit- 
ing them. 

Those who, confident that the Bush 
amendment will not be adopted, see a 
delightful opportunity to force advo- 
cates of integration on the Democratic 
side to vote against that objective. 

I suppose that each of these motiva- 
tions, and others, might be justified, de- 
pending upon one’s point of view as to 
when the end justifies the means. And 
I concede that idealists and cynics can 
be found on either side of almost any 
question. 

As one who wholeheartedly supports 
both objectives—both integration and 
Federal aid—I would like to briefly state 
my reasons for opposing the Bush 
amendment. I address my remarks par- 
ticularly to those who support both 
causes, who believe that both can be ad- 
vanced by uniting them in this bill, and 
who may believe that the cause of inte- 
gration may be delayed if this is not 
done. 

Over the years, opposition to Federal 
aid has come from all areas of the 
country, from groups differing in many 
ways from each other, and for varying 
reasons and combinations of reasons. 
There can be differences of opinion as to 
which of these has been most influential 
in achieving the result. The fact is that 
the combined opposition has been suc- 
cessful. If the result is to be changed, 
the opposition must be reduced by 
enough to reduce it to a minority status 
in both Houses of the Congress. 

The ranks of the opposition have in- 
cluded the following formidable groups: 

First. Those who believe that Federal 
school money should be used as a club to 
force public school integration in the 
South. 

Second. Those who fear that Federal 
school money will be used as a club to 
force public school integration in the 
South. 

The existence of either of these 
sources of opposition insures the exist- 
ence of the other. If both exists, with- 
out substantial reduction in their ranks, 
they can defeat the bill. That is a re- 
sult which, in my honest judgment, can 
be avoided only by eliminating the issue 
from the bill. 

It seems to me that those of us who 
pursue the goal of integration must con- 
sider three possible results: 

First. Passage of the school bill with 
an integration rider. I have indicated 
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that, in my judgment, this is not a rea- 
sonable possibility, desirable as it might 
seem. We then must consider the sec- 
ond possible result. 

Second. Defeat of the school bill with 
an integration rider. In my judgment, 
this is an almost inevitable result if the 
rider is approved. In that event, how is 
the cause of integration served? Sucha 
result would generate resentment among 
many, who believe in the cause of Fed- 
eral aid. If that cause is right, the de- 
feat will delay an improvement in edu- 
cational standards for children of all 
creeds, colors, and racial and national 
backgrounds. Such a delay will further 
postpone the day when enlightened self- 
interest, generated and developed in an 
educational system of the highest attain- 
able standard, will promote the cause of 
equality in all areas of the country. 

Finally, there is the third possibility. 

Third. Enactment of a Federal school 
aid bill without the integration rider. 
Surely, this is a cause great enough to 
warrant attention on its own merits. 
Further, if, as we have been taught to 
believe, education is the foe of ignorance, 
and fear, and prejudice, its advancement 
will constitute a victory for the cause of 
integration as well. 

Mr. McNAMARA. The Senator from 
New York requested some time. I yield 
10 minutes to him. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the de- 
cision to be made on the amendment is 
not an easy one, particularly for those, 
including myself, who have been ardently 
fighting for civil rights for many years, 
in good seasons and out, and under try- 
ing conditions in this Chamber, as well 
as throughout the country and, in my 
case, in the other body as well. 

But it seems to me there is one simple 
test which, when applied to the amend- 
ment, should resolve the question for 
those who feel as do the Senator from 
Maine {[Mr. Muskre], many others, and 
I myself. The test is, if the amendment 
is agreed to, will the bill ever become 
law? Otherwise, it would obviously be 
a fatuous exercise. If the amendment is 
agreed to, the bill would never become 
law. Then there must be some other 
purpose which it will serve. 

Under these circumstances I do not 
have to make a prediction, based not sole- 
ly upon my own judgment, but upon a 
very authoritative source. The new 
chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor in the other body, the 
very person whose name this type of 
amendment bears—ADAM CLAYTON Pow- 
ELL—has himself said, “I will not inter- 
pose this kind of amendment because I 
am confident it will kill this legislation.” 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Possibly the Senator from 
New York was not in the Chamber when 
I tried to explain that the amendment 
was not to be compared to the Adam 
Clayton Powell type of amendment, 
which was a mandatory amendment. 
The amendment I have proposed, as the 
Senator will realize, Iam sure, is not that 
type of amendment. I wanted to make 
that difference between the two types of 
amendment very clear. The amendment 
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is not a mandatory amendment. There 
is a great deal of discretion given to the 
administration in connection with the 
disbursing of funds. The Powell type of 
amendment would not give that discre- 
tion, but would simply forbid flatly the 
use of the funds. 

Mr. JAVITS. When one speaks in 
terms of a “Powell type of amendment,” 
I think that statement in itself answers 
the question. The question is one of de- 
gree. The Senator does not feel that the 
amendment is mandatory. I feel it has 
the same thrust, the same purport, if 
carried out in good faith, and so I call it 
the Powell-type amendment. But 
Powe tt himself has said, “If any kind of 
antisegregation rider is attached to the 
measure, it will be killed.” 

That is why he said, “I am not going 
to do it.” He added, “If someone else 
starts a chain reaction, I may have to 
join in. But I am not going to do it.” 

Under those circumstances I must de- 
cide whether I am for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. Deciding that I am, I come to 
the conclusion that even if I voted for 
the amendment, the result would be that 
it would never become law. Therefore, 
I have my choice, and it is not a very 
happy one. I have the choice of joining 
those who are opposed to the bill or join- 
ing those who are against the desegrega- 
tion of public schools. 

In either case, I shall be in very un- 
happy company so far as I am concerned, 
and so I had better do what, on judgment 
and principle, would at least accomplish 
one result, and at least that would be the 
inauguration of a program of Federal aid 
to education. I hope very much it will 
be clear in the procedure on the vote that 
we are not deciding the issue on a sub- 
stantive basis, but that we shall show in 
the parliamentary situation we face that 
we are laying the issue aside. I hope 
very much that there will be a motion 
to table the amendment rather than to 
vote on the amendment in substance, be- 
cause that is the only way we can show 
the country precisely what we are doing. 

Mr. President, this is a most unhappy 
day to be discussing this question. We 
are under the shadow of events which 
are absolutely disgracing our country at 
home and abroad. We are under the 
shadow of events in which conditions of 
anarchy and disorder, in violation of the 
fundamental rights of Americans, have 
broken out in the sovereign State of Ala- 
bama. The President has had to send 
Federal officers to that State to protect 
or try to protect citizens in the exercise 
of their civil rights. There may have 
taken place the most outrageous viola- 
tions of law, in terms of our penal stat- 
utes, in the destruction of the carriers of 
interstate commerce, through conspira- 
cies to interfere with the exercise of the 
civil rights of individuals, perhaps by the 
highest officials in government. 

Certainly this is hardly a day which is 
conducive to a detached review of the 
amendment, when literally we see a state 
ef events which causes a sense of outrage 
to us as Americans. 

Yet, that is why we are here. Weare 
here notwithstanding the deep feelings 
which we have. I know everyone will 
take my word for the fact that I do feel 
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very deeply about these tragic events. 
Notwithstanding those conditions, we 
still must keep our eyes on the ball. 
Right now the ball is the passage of a 
Federal aid to education bill. History 
has shown us that every time an amend- 
ment such as the one before the Senate 
has been attached to proposed legisla- 
tion, it has resulted in the end of the bill. 

Let us attain at least one objective. I 
know we cannot secure two objectives in 
the bill. That is, we cannot amend the 
bill with the proposed amendment and 
pass the bill, too. But I do not want to 
go away without anything. I want to get 
at least one objective. I do not want to 
end up with a blank. 

Finally we all know that an amend- 
ment such as the one before the Senate 
can be added to any bill. 

It does not have to be a Federal aid 
to education bill. It can go on any bill 
at any time we want to do it. There is 
no rule of germaneness in the Senate. 
Therefore, if it is unwise and prejudicial 
to load it on the pending bill, why load 
it on? 

Finally, I disagree with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
his opinion, which he gave to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Provuty]. I do 
not believe that we should permit the 
giving of funds to a school district which 
is in contempt of a Federal court order 
to desegregate its schools. 

As a matter of fact, I do not believe 
that the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will have to stand by this 
opinion, notwithstanding it is his opin- 
ion now. ‘Therefore, I wish to state that 
I support and add my name to the 
amendment, the initiation of which 
comes from my colleague from the State 
of New York, Senator KeEatTinG, which 
will involve us as individual citizens, in 
order to test out this question, to the 
extent that I have described. ‘The Sec- 
retary’s opinion is couched in very gen- 
eral terms. He says that he does not 
believe he can “withhold funds from any 
State because of the segregation of 
schools within that State.” 

That is quite different from standing 
in violation of a court order, because we 
know—and this is Hornbook law—the 
Constitution is not self-operative. 

As the law stands now I have very 
little doubt that the Secretary could 
define his words—and he would not have 
to take them back—if he runs into the 
kind of situation I have described. 

To make insurance doubly sure, how- 
ever, I shall support the amendment 
which my colleague from New York {Mr. 
KEATING] will propose, in the way he will 
revise it. I believe that will button the 
matter up in the proper way. 

Let us remember also that no matter 
what may be said in terms of the amend- 
ment’s voluntariness, and its not being 
mandatory, as the Senator from Con- 
necticut says, it is directed toward a 
whole State and relates to Federal aid 
to education in that whole State. 

I have not held with those who believe 
that we can get integration or desegre- 
gation by educational processes alone. 
I emphasize the “alone.” TI-also feel very 
deeply that if in this battle for civil 
rights we get tired of waiting for the 
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administration to get on its horse, and 
do what it should do, that is, make civil 
rights legislation “must” legislation, giv- 
ing it equal priority with other parts of 
its program, we can add civil rights 
legislation to any bill. I have done it, 
my colleagues have done it, and other 
Senators can do it. The question is 
whether we shall do it here and now to 
the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McNAMARA,. I yield 2 more 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe, also, that the 
whole educational system of the United 
States must be bucked up, and must be 
bucked up very materially, particularly 
in those very States which in my opinion 
in many respects have denied it in terms 
of the outlook in the United States. 

I believe we need Federal law. I do 
not believe Executive action alone will 
succeed. President Kennedy, no matter 
how deeply interested he is in this sub- 
ject—and I agree he is—and diligent 
and forceful, he must have legislation. 
He must stop appeasing the South and 
come to Congress and ask Congress to 
back this effort, as he has tried to do 
with Federal marshals. 

That will not be made or unmade by 
what we do with the pending amend- 
ment. What will be made or unmade by 
the amendment is whether or not the 
Federal aid to education bill passes. At 
least in that connection I want to score 
on one, instead of scoring a zero on 
two. 

In closing I wish to point out that the 
amendment which my colleague from 
New York will present is not to be de- 
scribed—of course my colleague under- 
stands that I am not trying to charac- 
terize it—as a Powell-type amendment. 
It will give authority to test whether the 
Commissioner of Education and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare are proceeding in accordance 
with the Constitution. As the law stands 
today, it is doubtful that a taxpayer 
could bring about a test unless we pro- 
vide that authority. 

Senator Keatinc will explain his 
amendment. I wish to pay tribute to 
him for having thought up the idea for 
a most effective way in which to deal with 
the problem in terms of people like my- 
self who want to get at least one thing 
nailed down, and that is by getting a bill 
for Federal aid to education. If we can- 
not get legislation right away, at this 
moment, on desegregation of the schools, 
I want at least to get one bill, if I can- 
not have both. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold that suggestion for a 
moment. The junior Senator from New 
York has asked for some time. I will 
yield some time to the Senator from 
New York, if the Senator from Michigan 
will withhold his suggestion of the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Does the Senator 
from Connecticut intend to yield some 
time to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield 10 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 
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Mr. KEATING. I wish to express my 
appreciation to my distinguished col- 
league from New York for the remarks 
he has made about the amendment 
which I have sent to the desk. Before 
closing my remarks I shall send to the 
desk a revised or modified version of 
that amendment. 

I appreciate the support which my 
colleague accords to that proposal. I 
find myself, however, in difference with 
him, and with many other sincere pro- 
ponents of the proposed legislation, in 
the field dealt with by our distinguished 
colleague from Connecticut. It is my in- 
tention to vote for the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

When this debate began, I was uncer- 
tain as to whether I would favor the in- 
clusion of an express provision in this 
bill to prevent the use of Federal grants 
for racially segregated public schools. 
It is my view that even if the act is silent 
on this question, the executive depart- 
ment would be required by the overriding 
mandate of the Constitution to prevent 
any Federal funds from going to schools 
operating in defiance of the law of the 
land. At the same time I recognize that 
some support for this amendment will 
be motivated by a desire to defeat the 
bill, and I do not want any action of mine 
to suggest that I would favor any such 
obstructionists’ objective. 

It is one thing, however, to be silent on 
this issue in the hope that the require- 
ments of the Constitution will be strictly 
adhered to in the administration of the 
statute. It is quite another thing, how- 
ever, to be silent in the face of an ex- 
plicit statement by the chief officer of 
the Cabinet department that he does not 
have any authority under the present 
language of S. 1021 to “withhold funds 
from any State because of segregation of 
schools within that State.” 

We are now clearly on notice that un- 
less an amendment such as that offered 
by the Senator from Connecticut is in- 
cluded in S. 1021, or my amendment, we 
will be sanctioning the use of Federal 
funds collected from all over the coun- 
try—and nearly one-fifth from New 
York—to reinforce the very policy which 
the Supreme Court has condemned. 

It has been my opinion for some time 
that the official policy of open defiance of 
the decision of the Supreme Court has 
created an atmosphere of lawlessness in 
large parts of our country, and that this 
has bred a new kind of hoodlumism 
which preys on schoolhouses, churches, 
private homes, and, most recently, 
young citizens traveling by bus. Cer- 
tainly I would not want the Senate to 
take any action which would con- 
tribute one iota of support to any such 
forces who are fighting against law and 
order. In that respect, I know that 
many Senators who share that view- 
point will vote against the amendment. 
However, we cannot close our eyes to the 
consequences which would flow inevi- 
tably from our refusal to write into the 
bill a specific prohibition of aid to schools 
which are not acting in good faith to 
comply with the law of the land. 

Mr. President, 6 years ago the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that 
neither the States, under the 14th 
amendment, nor the Federal Govern- 
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ment, under the 5th amendment, could 
constitutionally maintain schools segre- 
gated on grounds of race. Yet under the 
interpretation given by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
read to us by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, who is in charge of the 
bill, the Secretary would be unable to 
prevent the use of Federal funds for 
segregated schools, even though the De- 
partment of Justice might be involved at 
the same time in a suit to enjoin the use 
of State funds for such schools. 

I do not agree with the legal opinion 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. It is my hope that when 
the Senator from Oregon has been able 
to procure an opinion from the Attorney 
General, that opinion will not coincide 
with the opinion expressed by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
However, in the absence from the bill of 
any provision for judicial review of a 
decision by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, there would be 
no one—absolutely no one—I repeat: 
no one—who could bring suit to enjoin 
the Attorney General from such a dis- 
pensing of Federal funds. 

The difficulties which arise under the 
interpretation of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare are le- 
gion. They can all, however, be great- 
ly clarified by the acceptance of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH]. His amend- 
ment would put the Constitution, the 
courts, and the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments in a consistent alinement to 
block the use of Federal funds where 
constitutional principles are violated. 

Let me recall for the Senate the po- 
sition which the administration took 
with regard to Federal aid for parochial 
and private schools. The President him- 
self, in a press conference on March 2, 
1961, declared that Federal aid to re- 
ligiously oriented schools could not even 
be debated, because such aid was clearly 
prohibited by the Constitution. 

Mr. President, it is fair to ask, Is Fed- 
eral support of racially segregated 
schools not even more clearly forbidden 
by the Constitution? 

Upon the question of segregated 
schools, the courts have ruled emphat- 
ically and incontrovertibly, not once but 
several times. On the former question, 
of aid to religiously oriented schools, 
there have been few rulings, and the 
meaning is concededly open to many dif- 
ferent interpretations. Certainly there 
is room for doubt. I, for one, do not 
believe that it can be shown that the 
courts have clearly ruled out Federal aid 
for private schools. But certainly there 
is no room whatever for doubt as to the 
court’s view on the question of segregated 
schools. Why, then, is the administra- 
tion so anxious to deny funds to private 
schools and to transmit them instead to 
racially segregated schools? Why is 
the administration so anxious to invoke 
the Constitution when its meaning is 
not clear, and so reluctant to invoke it 
when the meaning is crystal clear? 

As I have said, I am not opposed to 
Federal aid to education on principle. 
I have repeatedly said that. I would 
not like to see a good bill defeated by 
obstructionist and irrelevant tactics. 
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Since the Senate has declined to accept 
the amendment offered by my colleague, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], and the distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], 
which, in my judgment, would have im- 
proved the formula in the bill. I am not 
sure that I shall support the bill when 
the amendment stage is finished. But I 
am not opposed to the principle of Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

In all honesty, however, I submit that 
no Senator should support any bill with- 
out a full awareness of its meaning and 
implications. The meaning and im- 
plications of this bill, as they have now 
been indicated by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
principal senatorial advocates of the bill, 
are so far reaching that I believe we 
should pause to reconsider it. I trust 
that the bill will be amended to conform 
to the Constitution. 

In my judgment, the Bush amend- 
ment is a step in the right direction. 
For that reason, I shall support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, may I 
have 5 minutes on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is advised that 
time has not been allotted on the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Then may I have 5 
additional minutes on the amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
New York. First, however, I commend 
the Senator warmly for the wonderful 
case he is making. I wish to associate 
myself with his remarks on the subject. 
I yield 5 additional minutes to him. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate’ the 
statement of the Senator from Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr. President, on Thursday of last 
week I offered an amendment, which 
has been referred to most kindly by my 
colleague, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits], to provide for judicial re- 
view of any constitutional issues which 
may arise in the administration of the 
Federal aid to education bill. I have 
had a series of discussions in which sev- 
eral Senators have indicated an interest 
in the amendment, but a desire to have 
it somewhat revised. I have decided to 
revise the language of the amendment 
in a manner which, in my judgment, 
does not affect its basic purpose. 

I send the revised amendment to the 
desk on behalf of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], and myself. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I wish to add my name, 
if the Senator will permit me to do so. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the re- 
quest of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Busy] that his name be added as 
a cosponsor. I ask that the amendment 
be ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed, and also to be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
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and will lie on the table; and without 
objection, it will be printed in the Rzc- 
ORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, in or- 
der that the REcorp may contain an ex- 
planation of the amendment, the 
amendment would authorize civil ac- 
tions to be brought by any taxpayer 
against the Commissioner of Education, 
to challenge any grant which it is alleged 
will be used in any manner which is in 
violation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

All such actions would have to be in- 
stituted in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia and 
would be subject to direct appeal to the 
Supreme Court. Provision is made for 
expediting the hearing and disposition 
of all such cases in order to avoid any 
undue interference with the operations 
of the act. 

This is not a so-called Powell amend- 
ment. It is applicable to any constitu- 
tional issue which may arise in the 
administration of this statute. For ex- 
ample, it would permit a taxpayer’s 
suit to be brought to test the validity of 
loans to nonpublic elementary schools, 
if provision for such loans is added to 
the bill. 

The sole purpose of the amendment is 
to make certain that there is a judicial 
remedy for any violations of the Consti- 
tution under this statute. It is widely 
believed that the problem of preventing 
grants for unconstitutional purposes 
can be safely entrusted to the courts 
under the established law. This view 
is erroneous. The fallacy in it is that 
there is no procedure under the present 
law or court precedents by which an un- 
constitutional grant of Federal funds 
can be challenged in the courts. Under 
a number of precedents, in the absence 
of statute, taxpayers’ suits cannot be 
brought against the Federal Govern- 
ment to enjoin the disbursement of Fed- 
eral funds. This is a classic example of 
a constitutional wrong for which no 
constitutional remedy exists other than 
that which we may provide by express 
enactment. 

Section 111(b) of S. 1021 already au- 
thorizes suits by any State education 
agency dissatisfied with a final action of 
the Commissioner of Education. This 
amendment would provide a remedy in 
the converse situation; namely, where 
a taxpayer objects on constitutional 
grounds to a grant to the State educa- 
tion agency. 

Exuisir 1 

On page 20, between lines 3 and 4, insert 
the following: 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“Sec. 114. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States upon whose taxable income there was 
imposed an income tax under section 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for the last 
preceding calendar or taxable year and who 
has paid any part of such income tax, may 
bring a civil action against the Commis- 
sioner to restrain or enjoin him from mak- 
ing any payment under this Act which the 
plaintiff alleges will be used in any manner 
which is in violation of the Constitution of 
the United States. No additional showing 
of direct or indirect financial or other in- 
jury, actual or prospective, on the part of 
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the plaintiff shall be required for the main- 
tenance of any such action. 

“(b) Any action brought under subsec- 
tion (a) of this section must be commenced 
within sixty days after the final decision of 
the Commissioner. Such action shall be 
brought in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia. Upon 
the commencement of such action the Com- 
missioner shall file in the court the record 
of the proceedings upon which the deter- 
mination complained of is based. The Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall have jurisdiction to 
hear and determine any such action, and the 
court shall have power to enter, upon the 
pleadings and record of proceedings a judg- 
ment affirming, modifying, or reversing the 
decision of the Commissioner. The findings 
of the Commissioner as to any fact, if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence, shall be con- 
clusive, but all rulings of law, conclusions of 
law, and mixed conclusions of fact and law, 
shall be subject to unlimited judicial review. 
Any party to such action aggrieved by a final 
order entered therein by the district court 
shall be entitled to a review thereof by the 
Supreme Court through the filing in that 
court, within sixty days after the entry of 
that order, of an appeal therefrom. Any 
such action pending before any court for 
hearing, determination, or review shall be 
heard, determined, or reviewed at the earliest 
practicable time, and shall be expedited in 
every practicable manner. Any action in- 
stituted in accordance with this section shall 
survive notwithstanding any change in the 
person occupying the office of Commissioner 
or any vacancy in such office.’ 

On page 20, line 5, in lieu of “114” insert 
115". 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may I 
ask one of the Senators who is in charge 
of the time to yield to me? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation and also as a member of the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, I wish to say that this subject was 
most intensively discussed and consid- 
ered. On the amendment, there seemed 
to be pretty much of a division of opin- 
ion between Senators who wish to have 
a Federal aid to education bill enacted 
and Senators who oppose the enactment 
of such a bill. 

Certainly many Senators who are de- 
voted advocates of civil rights and civil 
rights legislation have a deep feeling 
that this is a time when we can win in 
this endeavor if we exercise the kind of 
self-discipline to which I referred in my 
previous remarks. 

I thank the Senator from Michigan 
for yielding this time to me. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Michigan wish to re- 
quest that the time required for the 
quorum call not be charged to the time 
available under the agreement? 

Mr. McNAMARA, No, Mr. President. 
I am not requesting any special privi- 
leges or favors. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then is 
it understood that the time required for 
the quorum call is to be charged to the 
time under the control of the Senator 
from Michigan? 

Mr. McNAMARA. Naturally; of 
course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Very 
well. 

The absence of a quorum has been 
suggested; and the clerk will call the 
rol. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 





INCIDENTS IN ALABAMA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the 5 minutes which have been yielded 
to me on the amendment, I wish to speak 
briefly on the very tragic and unfortu- 
nate situation which exists in reference 
to the rioting and the violence which 
have occurred in Birmingham, Ala. 

I desire to compliment the distin- 
guished majority leader on what I con- 
sider to be one of the finest public state- 
ments I have ever heard from a public 
official concerning difficult and trying 
circumstances. 

I join the majority leader and as I am 
sure, the vast majority of the American 
people do in commending the Attorney 
General—who is acting as the chief law- 
enforcement official of our country, and, 
of course, is acting in the name of the - 
President of the United States—for his 
efforts to bring law and order to the area 
which has been afflicted with violence 
and disorder. 

All of us call upon the responsible 
constituted officials—Federal, State, and 
local—to join in seeing to it that the 
violence and disorder are controlled and 
stopped. 

It is a sad day for Americans when 
some of our citizens are set upon as if 
they were enemies or as if they were not 
even human beings. We have witnessed 
cruelty, brutality, and inhumanity. I 
submit that if the United States is go- 
ing to suggest to other nations, such as 
Vietnam, nations in Latin America, and 
various other nations, that they must 
make social reforms before they will re- 
ceive aid or cooperation from us, we 
must come with clean hands and we 
must make our country a proper exam- 
ple of social justice and freedom. 

Instead, these incidents have made a 
mockery of our democracy and of our 
national purpose, for the outbreaks have 
evidenced disorder and violence un- 
worthy of a great nation. This prob- 
lem is not confined to any particular 
area; it is a national problem. 

I know that the vast majority of the 
American people want to see this situa- 
tion corrected at once. 
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Again we have exposed ourselves—re- 
vealed. our weakness—to the entire 
world; and we must make amends. The 
only way we can do so is by calling upon 
all law-abiding citizens and self-respect- 
ing citizens to respect the law and the 
constitutional rights of our fellow citi- 
zens, and to give their support to the of- 
ficials of our Government who are call- 
ing for observance of the law and the 
protection of our citizens. 

I rise to support what I know has been 
a difficult, and yet a very necessary, de- 
cision on the part of the Federal admin- 
istration, and, in particular, on the part 
of a courageous Attorney General. He 
surely has my best wishes and my un- 
qualified support. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
speaking on the amendment before us, 
I want more education for the Ameri- 
can people. I believe we need Federal 
aid to education; and I have a feeling 
that if this bill is encumbered with 
amendments which are highly contro- 
versial, which have as their purpose, 
ultimately, if not intentionally—and I 
impugn no one’s motives—the division 
and destruction of support for a program 
of Federal aid to education, such amend- 
ments must be defeated. 

It is not easy for those of us who have 
committed ourselves to a program of 
civil rights and human rights to vote to 
table an amendment which has on its 
face, as its alleged purpose, the protec- 
tion of certain civil rights. 

The courts of this land are designed 
to protect those rights, and the courts 
of this land will protect those rights. 
* The office of the Attorney General is 
designed to protect those rights. There 
is unmistakable evidence today that the 
Justice Department acts promptly and 
courageously. We can expect such 
courageous action in the future. 

I look for the time in the very near 
future when we shall be able to expand 
and extend the program for civil rights 
and we shall do this. I have been in 
the Senate 13 years. One of the first 
bills I was privileged to vote upon was 
a bill for Federal aid to education. That 
was in 1949. This is 1961. We have 
been working for, fighting for, hoping 
for, and promising Federal aid to edu- 
cation, and still we have very little of 
it. We have as in certain areas, the 
so-called impacted areas. I am proud 
that it was my privilege and opportunity 
to help author and pass Federal aid to 
education in areas where there are heavy 
Federal activities. I refer to Public Law 
874 of the 81st Congress and Public Law 
815, two laws sponsored by the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. Under these laws 
we have provided over $2 billion in Fed- 
eral aid. Such Federal aid has been to 
limited areas, and has been provided 
without Federal interference or domina- 
tion, without any complaint. It is a suc- 
cessful program. 
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The bill presently before the Senate 
has in it those provisions of Public Law 
874 and Public Law 815. 

So if the Senator from Oregon moves— 
and I have been told he may and that 
is, of course, within his discretion; he 
has been a courageous leader in man- 
aging the bill—to table this particular 
amendment, difficult as that decision is, 
I think the decision must be made to 
table it, and to have the bill go to the 
other body unencumbered. We need 
Federal aid to education and I am con- 
cerned that some amendments are being 
offered not to secure passage of the bill, 
but, in effect, to hinder such passage. 

A program of Federal aid to education 
will stimulate the arts, sciences, and 
humanities, and will help build schools 
and assist teachers’ salaries. In so do- 
ing we may very well do more for civil 
liberties and human rights than we 
could do with amendments which could 
only add to the difficulties we face in 
securing passage of this vital legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. May I have 1 ad- 
ditional minute? 
Mr. MORSE. 

Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It disturbs me 
that some Senators who support the 
amendment which is before us are the 
same Senators who have never sup- 
ported Federal aid to education. Peo- 
ple can change their minds, of course, 
and we always welcome into the fold 
Senators who change their minds; but 
I appeal to them to help us pass the 
Federal aid to education bill. 

I point out that there are those who 
disagree. I respect their judgment. 
There are Senators who have told me 
privately they could not go along. I 
understand their concern. My word is 
not a word of criticism. I am doing 
only what I believe to be proper under 
the legislative circumstances. I pro- 
ceed, not on the basis of perfection or 
imperfection, but on the basis of what 
we should do to advance and secure 
progress in the field of aid to education. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
yield myself such time as may be neces- 
sary to make a brief summary of my 
position. 

After conference with Senators on my 
side of the aisle, I propose, after the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu] 
finishes his final argument in support 
of his amendment, to move to lay his 
amendment on the table. I shall not 
do so until the Senator from Connecti- 
cut has concluded his argument. He is 
entitled to do it as a matter of right. I 
would extend him the opportunity to do 
so as a matter of courtesy if it were not 
a matter of right. 

I shall not use all the remaining time 
at my disposition, because I have pre- 
sented, in colloquy after colloquy on the 
floor of the Senate today, and on pre- 
ceding days, my views, and my reasons 
for urging that the amendment be 
rejected. I think the most appropriate 
way to handle the situation is by way of 
a motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. President, the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Con- 


I yield 1 minute to the 
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necticut is praiseworthy in its inten- 
tion. I object to it, not on the basis of 
content, but rather on the basis that it 
is offered to the wrong bill at the wrong 
time. 

As I indicated during the hearings on 
S. 1021, I yield to no Senator on this 
floor in my strong belief in, and deter- 
mination to fight for, my convictions in 
the field of civil rights. On page 153 of 
the hearings I said then, and I reaffirm 
now, the following: 


I shall oppose any civil rights amendment 
to this bill. To begin with, it is not a civil 
rights bill. It is an education bill. It seems 
to me most unfair to risk the defeat of this 
bill, and thereby jeopardize the educational 
interests of little boys and girls just because 
their elders enter a controversy over consti- 
tutional rights. 

The direct approach, so far as the Senator 
from Oregon is concerned, is a civil rights 
bill. I want the strictest enforcement of the 
Supreme Court decisions. I want an end to 
segregation in all schools in this country, 
and anywhere in this country, as rapidly as 
can be brought about by the enforcement 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
I shall offer, in due course of time, in this 
session, amendments to the civil rights bill, 
and to the civil rights law, which will bring 
that end about, I think such a procedure 
is the forthright, frank, and direct way to 
do it. 

Secondly, and I am through with this, we 
all know, no matter how sincere the moti- 
vations of some may be, that the addition of 
a civil rights amendment to this bill can 
be used for the dilatory purpose of defeating 
the public school aid bill. I do not think 
that to do this is fair to our boys and girls. 
I think we owe it to them to give them an 
opportunity to obtain an education in ac- 
cordance with present practices until the 
Congress lives up to its responsibility by 
passing a civil rights bill which protects their 
constitutional rights. 

To my critics, I want to say that this is 
my philosophy on this matter. I do not 
yield to any of them, or to anyone else, in 
my record of stanch defense of civil rights 
in this country, but I am not going to be 
diverted from an educational bill by par- 
ticipating in defeating that bill through a 
dilatory tactic such as a civil rights amend- 
ment, 


Mr. President, again, as set forth on 
pages 425 and 426, and again on pages 
430 and 431 of the hearing record during 
the testimony of Mr. Clarence Mitchell, 
Director, Washington Bureau, National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, my position as set forth 
speaks for itself. I quote: 


I think Mr. Mitchell knows that I am al- 
ways very pleased to have him before a com- 
mittee. I am particularly pleased to have 
him here this morning because I know the 
responsibilities of the job he has before him, 
and I want to give him adequate time to pre- 
sent his case. 

The witness knows the present position of 
the thinking of the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. I have always been most frank with 
the witness. As I said the other day, I yield 
to no one in the Senate in my support of 
civil rights legislation. I haven’t always 
agreed with the witness as to what civil 
rights legislation ought to be passed, prob- 
ably will not in this instance, but this record 
is before him and I want him to make his 
case and I want him to make his case ir- 
respective of the views of the chairman. 

I happen to be one who can take it as well 
as give it. I want you to make the record, 
but you know my present position. I don’t 
expect to change it; even though the witness 
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is a very persuasive man, I don’t expect to 
change it. I do not think anything which 
could be called a civil rights amendment 
should be added to this bill. As I announced 
the other day, I stand ready and willing to 
fight just as hard as I can for amendments 
to existing civil rights laws. I think those 
laws are the place for the amendments. 
However, I respect differences in point of 
view, and this witness may be sure I am 
going to respect his difference in point of 
view if he has one, as I suspect he has. 
The floor is yours. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON BUREAU, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. MITCHELL. I would say, Mr. Chairman, 
that suspicion is well founded, and I also 
would like to say that the record certainly 
ought to show that this witness has a respect 
and admiration for the Senator from Oregon 
that goes back beyond the period when he 
was a Member of the U.S. Senate. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has always stood for fair- 
play and for championship of the rights of 
the underdog as long as I can remember. 

I am happy to say that I am on record in 
the Senator’s State before his friends and be- 
fore his critics as expressing my admiration 
for him and my belief that he is a real 
champion of the rights of man. 

Senator Morse. I have appreciated the 
statements you made to my State. I want to 
thank you for them. 

Mr. MirTrcHELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. I think the insistence that 
you place upon the guarantee of full con- 
stitutional rights for all people, irrespective 
of the color of their skin, is a service to all 
Americans. 

I always face up to the facts as I find 
them. I am always willing to change my 
view when the facts warrant a change in my 
view. I think you should know, as I said 
at the beginning of your testimony that it 
is my judgment that as a matter of promot- 
ing the best educational interests, in carry- 
ing out the old Benthamite theory of the 
greatest good for the greatest number in 
connection with this specific problem, that 
I should work as hard as I can for the pas- 
sage of the administration’s bill without a 
civil rights amendment added to it. 

This does not mean, and I Know it will be 
misunderstood by some, this does not mean 
that I am not an enthusiastic supporter of 
amendments to the existing civil rights law. 
I am. I intend to offer such amendments 
along with some of my colleagues, some of 
whom serve on this subcommittee, to the 
civil rights law later in this session of Con- 
gress. On the basis of the record made to 
date, Mr. Mitchell, I think I would be less 
than honest with you, if I didn’t say I think 
it is my clear responsibility to seek to carry 
this bill through the Senate without the 
civil rights amendment to it. There is one 
reason for my position which I think, at the 
present time, is unanswerable. 

I indicated the other day I am not a math- 
ematician, but I can count congressional 
noses. I do not think, contrary to your 
opinion, that there is any chance of passing 
the administration bill with the civil rights 
amendment added toit. I think that failure 
would be most unfortunate, because our real 
need, in my judgment, is to get the prin- 
ciple of Federal aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary education on the statute books of 
this country. We can then proceed, in in- 
dependent legislation, to see to it that our 
educational program is carried out in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional rights of 
all citizens. 

This brings us to the question of the en- 
forcement of the U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sions. Enforcement procedure and policy 
ought to be clearly set out in separate inde- 
pendent legislation, because such legislation 
covers many facets of the civil rights prob- 
lem which goes beyond the problem of edu- 
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cation. I want an enforcement policy in 
independent legislation which covers the 
whole gamut of our civil rights enforcement 
problem. 

Now, as far as I am concerned, we have an 
honest and sincere difference of opinion in 
regard to the legislative procedures which 
ought to be followed to accomplish the same 
end. 

I respect your point of view. I trust, as 
I think I have a right to, that you and others 
in your group will at least give me credit for 
a sincere and honest difference of opinion 
with you as to the policy which ought to be 
followed in this instance. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I certainly do, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


Mr. President, I have read into the 
Recorp of the debate these excerpts 
from the hearings for two purposes. 
First, that there can be no misunder- 
standing of the position taken by the 
senior Senator from Oregon on this mat- 
ter, and, second, to show that this po- 
sition is understood and appreciated by 
the leadership of an organization which 
can claim to speak with authority for a 
very large segment of our Negro com- 
munity. 

I say, again, that the appropriate ve- 
hicle for civil rights attainment is a bill 
designed to strengthen the Civil Rights 
Act. I voted against the Civil Rights 
Act, because, in my judgment it was too 
weak. I shall fight with all my vigor to 
strengthen the act through amendment 
when a civil rights bill comes before 
the Senate, as I trust it will, during the 
present session of the Congress. But this 
is not the appropriate time, nor is it the 
proper bill for such amendment. 

Let me say that I shall welcome the 
assistance of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Connecticut when the right 
time and the right bill is on the floor. 
I will be found fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with him then. 

As I have said before this afternoon, 
I think the place for a civil rights amend- 
ment is by way of proposed civil rights 
legislation. It can come after we have 
modified rule XXII, so that we may have 
some hope of the majority view prevail- 
ing in the Senate in the passage of an 
amendment to the existing civil rights 
law. 

But what we are considering today is 
a Federal aid-to-education bill. If the 
amendment were to be adopted, it would 
kill the bill. The lives and the aspira- 
tions of far too many of our boys and 
girls of all creeds and color are far 
too precious for me to jeopardize them 
through any kind of educational crip- 
pling, which could result from the killing 
of the bill. Through an amendment such 
as the Senator proposes, these boys and 
girls could be educationally crippled to 
a degree, and the responsibility for it 
would rest with us in the Senate. 

The amendment proposed suffers from 
a flaw. It is unnecessary in a public 
school bill. Why? There is a remedy 
now available, and it has been available 
since Brown against the Board of Edu- 
cation. ‘The courts of the United States 
are available and willing to protect the 
civil rights of any man, woman, or 
child who seeks the protection of our 
Constitution. The amendment of the 
Senator is a work of supererogation as 
far as civil rights protection is concerned. 
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The amendment reveals a lack of faith 
in the American judicial process. 

I fail to find the evidence, for example, 
to support the flat assertions on page 
8485 of Friday’s Recorp: 


For, Mr. President, let there be no mis- 
take, if the bill is passed, without an anti- 
discrimination amendment in it, it will in- 
definitely delay the integration of public 
schools in the South. 


Or, again: 

If S. 1021 is enacted without my amend- 
ment, it will be a permanent roadblock 
against integration of the public schools in 
those States. 


To the contrary, I feel that by putting 
this principle of general Federal aid to 
education on the statute books of this 
country, we can speed up integration 
through the country. It can result in 
many children receiving the benefits of 
a raise in the standards of education. 
This is especially pertinent for those 
parts of the country where, at the pres- 
ent time, we are actually denying the 
development, to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, of the intellectual resources of the 
children of those sections of our country. 

The truth is that there is no need to 
denigrate the work of our Federal dis- 
trict courts. In community after com- 
munity, they have shown both courage 
and diligence in furthering the im- 
plementation of the law of the land. 
Therefore, we need not go ahead of the 
courts and, in the process, provide a 
deadly stiletto to the education bill. 

What says the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to such a pro- 
posal? 

On pages 149 and 150 of our hearing 
record Secretary Ribicoff says, and I 
quote: 


Secretary Risicorr. I would say this per- 
sonally now, talking for myself. I would de- 
cry anything in this bill that would divert 
attention from the main provisions of this 
measure. I know, Senator Javrrs, that you 
are interested in education. I believe that 
you are for Federal aid to education. I am 
very anxious, and I know the President is 
very anxious to pass a Federal aid-to-educa- 
tion bill. 

I would feel that we should avoid the in- 
sertion of any amendment in this legisla- 
tion which would weaken its chances of 
passing. It would be my feeling that to 
place an amendment such as you indicate 
in this bill would definitely weaken the 
chance of passage of this bill. 

Education is important throughout this 
Nation. It is important to further the edu- 
cation of children in the North, East, South, 
and West. I think we have a problem con- 
cerning whites and Negroes alike. It is my 
feeling that this bill will increase education 
opportunity for whites and Negroes alike in 
all the 50 States. It would be my deep hope 
that we would not have our friends to this, 
as well as the enemies of this bill, and I 
cannot urge with any more strength or pas- 
sion my hope that there would not be intro- 
duced in either House such amendment— 
but of course the Senate and the House are 
in their own right to do so—any amendment 
which would cause the defeat of this bill. 

I would hope the day is here when the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
will have a clean and clear-cut vote—are you 
or are you not for Federal aid to education— 
not have placed in the measure such amend- 
ments which will divert from the issue and 
cause this bill to go down to defeat? 

Senator Javits. Then the Secretary's view is 
based upon the practical question of action 
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in the Congress rather than upon any basis 


of principle? 
Secretary . Let me say this: As 
far as principle is Senator Javits, 


I believe in the decision of the Supreme 
Court of 1954. I believe it is legally correct 
and I believe that it is morally correct. It 
is my feeling that there are many problems 
facing the United States of America. There 
are problems facing us internationally and 
there are problems facing us nationally. 
There are problems that have an impact on 
each one of our citizens day in and day out 
in every conceivable field, and I can imagine 
no greater tragedy than to try to solve every 
problem facing America by trying to place 
every one of those problems on the back of 
education. We need education. Education 
is necessary. But if we try and solve all 
other problems on the »ack of education then 
education itself will fail. 

It is my feeling that many of the prob- 
lems we talk about can be solved with bet- 
ter understanding and better education will 
promote better understanding, and this is 
very, very important for all of us in Amer- 
ica. 

The problems of civil rights are problems 
that are going to have been solved by the 
Congress of the United States by facing up 
to its own responsibilities in the debate on 
this issue. It is going to have to be solved 
by decisions of the Supreme Court. It will 
have to be solved by legislators and Gov- 
ernors in all the 50 States. When I say all 
the 50 States I mean all the 50 States. Your 
own State of New York has civil rights prob- 
lems in some of the communities on the out- 
skirts of New York City. And it is going to 
take understanding by all the people of this 
country. 

So I would feel that we could do no great- 
er disservice for the future of education than 
to attempt through this bill to try to solve 
all our and in the process we fail 
and solve none. 

So it isn’t just a question of being prac- 
tical, but it is also a question of principle, 
and it is very hard to separate them. Those 
of us who have been in public life under- 
stand the problems as they come in on one 
another. They are not mutually exclusive. 
Sometimes being practical is the best way 
to advance a principle. 


What of other witnesses? Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, executive secretary, Council of 
Chief State School Officers, on page 301 
states: 


Amendments to withhold Federal funds 
from States or local school districts for fail- 
ure to desegregate schools have been used 
as vehicles to defeat legislation similar to 
this bill. We strongly recommend passage 
of 8. 1021 without such extraneous amend- 
ments. 

It is highly unfair to expect the schools 
to assume the major effort to enforce de- 
segregation, which is a political, social, and 
economic problem pervading all aspects of 
society. The very education needed to reach 
solutions to this problem would be denied 
by withholding funds from schools. The 
problem cannot be solved by such tactics, 
and public education itself would become 
the major victim. 

Violations of civil rights should be dealt 
with by specialized law enforcement agen- 
cies, rather than tive and in- 
effective administrative methods that pri- 
marily injure innocent pupils and under- 
mine the schools. And I subscribe fully, 
Senator Morse, to your statement this morn- 
ing on the extraneous amendments which 
ought to be kept off this bill. 


The Senator from Kentucky {Mr. 
Cooper], on page 581, states: 

I would hope very much that this com- 
mittee would not write into the bill, and 
I hope it will not be written in on the 
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floor of the Senate, the so-called Powell 
amendment. 

I was very much interested a few days 
ago when I read in the newspapers that the 
chairman of this subcommittee had made 
that recommendation, and I think it is a 
statesmanlike recommendation. 

I follow his belief that if we are attempt- 
ing to raise the opportunities, to equalize 
opportunities for schoolchildren, that we 
should not penalize children whether they 
are white or Negro, in whatever State they 
live, because others have failed to follow 
the Brown case decided by the Supreme 
Court. 

They are not responsible for this failure, 
and they should not be deprived of needed 
funds. 

I may say also that I have always thought 
that this is a very easy way to support civil 
rights and the Brown case. It is very easy 
to vote for the Powell amendment and say 
that you have supported the Brown case 
and you are a strong supporter of civil 
rights. 

But it could be also, I think, an evasion 
of your responsibility. 

I would say that if we want to do some- 
thing about the segregation in the schools, 
that we should face it directly. I have 
recommended and, in fact, introduced bills 
to permit the Attorney General to inter- 
vene in these cases where school boards 
have not followed the directions of the Su- 
preme Court case, because I think it has 
come to the time now, after 7 years, when 
we should face it directly. 

So I hope that this amendment will not 
be attached to the bill. 


Mr. President, I turn now to remarks 
taken from the testimony of the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Mertca.F] on S. 1021 
before the Education Subcommittee, 
March 13, 1961, page 561-562 of the 
hearings record: 


Senator Mercatr. Now, today, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to address myself to two 
very important pnases of this bill. 

First is the proposal that there be an 
amendment providing that there shall be no 
Federal funds contributed to segregated 
schools. 

I agree with the colloquy that has gone on 
here, especially from the Senator from 
Illinois, that the 14th amendment is what 
the Supreme Court says it is. 

I believe that the Supreme Court was cor- 
rect in its interpretation of the 14th 
amendment. 

Now, back in 1890, when the second Mor- 
rill Act was passed, there was a provision in 
that act that provided that no funds from 
the Federal Government for land-grant col- 
leges would go to colleges where there was 
discrimination as a result of color. 

But when they went on and provided in 
advance of Plessey vs. Ferguson a provision 
for separate, but equal, facilities and pro- 
vided that that part of the act would not 
be violated if there was a provision for 
separate, but equal, colleges, a colored and 
a white agricultural college. 

In Plessey vs. Ferguson one of the bases 
for that decision was previous congressional 
declaration that separate, but equal, doctrine 
in the second Morrill Act was compliance 
with the Constitution and compliance with 
equality. I point that out because I believe 
that it points up the danger of writing into 
this legislation these special things to take 
care of a special local and sometimes tem- 
porary situation. 

Now, the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, as interpreted by the 14th amendment 
as interpreted by the Supreme Court, is an 
integral part of this act, just as it is a part 
of every other act of Congress. 

We cannot pass any legislation that is not 
subject to the 14th amendment and subject 
to that interpretation of the Constitution. 


as 
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Therefore, we can no more aid this legis- 
lation by putting in a Powell type of amend- 
ment than we can aid it by saying that there 
shall not be treason committed on any of 
the schoolbuildings that are constructed by 
Federal funds. 

We have other legislation and other laws 
in connection with this type of legislation, 
and we should legislate for the special and 
specific purpose with which we are con- 
cerned; that is, building more schools and 
providing more money for teachers’ salaries 
for the boys and girls in the public schools 
of America. 

Secondly, I want to point out that if we 
do have this type of legislation, we are per- 
haps destroying the Supreme Court’s own 
idea of deliberate speed and taking away 
some of the flexibility that is permissive on 
the part of the administration to enforce 
this law in different directions in different 
sections of the country, as the need may be. 

Thirdly, I want to point out that in cases 
where there has been enforcement of the 
Supreme Court decision such as Little Rock, 
not a cent of Federal funds was involved. 
They were all State funds down there. 

And it does not make any difference 
whether Federal funds are involved or State 
funds are involved or local funds are in- 
volved. 

The 14th amendment, as interpreted by 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Brown v. School District and the series of 
cases that followed it, is applicable whether 
we write it into this legislation or not. 

Then the only reason to write it into this 
legislation is to help destroy it; is to prevent 
its passage; is to encourage people who would 
otherwise vote for it to vote against it be- 
cause in black and white they have a politi- 
cal situation down in their own communi- 
ties, their own congressional districts in their 
own States, whereby they cannot vote for 
that specific statement. 


Mr. President, the National President 
of the American Federation of Teachers, 
AFL-CIO, in his statement on page $24 
of the hearings record said; and I quote: 


The issue of civil rights as a roadblock to 
Federal aid to education is equally improper 
in determining the fate of school aid legis- 
lation. Civil rights—equal public education 
for all children, regardless of race, creed, or 
color—is a constitutional right, upheld by 
the courts, and supported by the American 
Federation of Teachers, Civil rights is now 
a matter of law enforcement. 

In conclusion: The public school and col- 
lege teachers of America ask the Congress to 
enact President Kennedy’s Federal school aid 
legislation, for the greatest need for the 
greatest number, and that America may ade- 
quately train its children to remain free. 


The spokesman for the American 
Veterans Committee on pages 1004-1005 
of the hearing record said, in answer to 
my question: 


But now let’s come to your major position. 

Suppose that in the wisdom of the sub- 
committee—and it happens to be the judg- 
ment of the chairman—the subcommittee is 
of the opinion that a civil rights amend- 
ment added to this bill would in all prob- 
ability result in the defeat of the bill, am I 
to understand that it then would be the 
position of the American Veterans Commit- 
tee that the bill should be passed without a 
civil rights amendment added to it? 

Mr. FetpMan. That would be my inter- 
pretation of our position, Senator. 

Senator Morse. As I said the other day in 
my colloguy with Mr. Mitchell of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, I think the approach to make 
to this problem is to amend the existing 
civil rights law and not use a Federal aid 
to education bill as a vehicle for seeking in 
effect to amend the existing civil rights law. 
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Now, in regard to any proposal for an 
amendment to this bill calling for loans to 
private schools, would I be correct in my 
interpretation of your testimony that here, 
too, if in the opinion of the majority of the 
subcommittee and the majority of the Sen- 
ate it should be decided that such an amend- 
ment would very well endanger the passage 
of the Federal aid to education bill for pub- 
lic schools, that such an amendment should 
not be added to the bill? 

Mr. FeLpMAN. That is correct, Senator. 

As a matter of fact, I would go further and 
say that our national board, which is not the 
full convention, as you know, our national 
board took the position that the two issues 
should not be involved in the same piece of 
legislation. 


The president of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, in a letter to the 
committee which may be found on page 
1149, said: 


Allow me, therefore, to urge upon the 
committee the seriousness of the situation, 
and let me respectfully request that the 
members not permit themselves to be dis- 
tracted by other national issues, important 
in themselves but extraneous to the specific 
problem of education with which as a sub- 
committee they are immediately concerned. 
Finally, permit me to repeat, as an individual 
whose professional career has been devoted 
to higher education and whose organization 
has been striving to bring the talents of 
scholars to bear upon the problems of sec- 
ondary education, that the several levels of 
education are interdependent and that high- 
er education, therefore, stands upon a firm 
base only when the educational system below 
it is strong, flourishing, and vigorous. 


The Public Education Association of 
New York City, in a prepared statement 
submitted to the committee which can 
be found on page 1296 of the hearing 
record, stated: 


The Public Education Association strong- 
ly endorsed the U.S. Supreme Court’s historic 
decision outlawing racial segregation in the 
schools. We do believe, however, that de- 
segregation should be implemented through 
a school-aid bill. Other powers of the Fed- 
eral Government should be brought to bear 
on this important problem. Improving the 
quality of education for all American chil- 
dren, as this bill seeks to do, will be a vital 
contribution to the elimination of discrimi- 
nation and the enhancement of opportunity 
for all. 


Mr. Tuttle of School Board Leadership 
in America, in a letter printed on page 
1365 of the Recorp, said: 


Dear SENATOR Morse: I write to express 
wholehearted approval of your handling of 
the School Assistance Act of 1961 (S. 1021). 

The simplest law will be the best. Please 
urge your committee and the Congress to 
stand firm against complicating amend- 
ments. Confine the bill to assistance to pub- 
lic education only, on the basis of a flat 
grant per child in average daily attendance, 
channeled through the several State depart- 
ments of education. 

All other claims and issues can be debated 
on their own merits in separate legislation to 
come later. 

Thank you for your courageous efforts in 
behalf of American public education, and 
best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp M. TUTTLE. 


The general secretary of the National 
Consumers League likewise wrote the 
committee, and the letter may be found 
on page 1308, as follows: 

We would urge also that the committee 
report S. 1021 unencumbered by controversial 
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amendments. These amendments can be 
dealt with in separate legislation when due 
consideration has been given them by Con- 
gress. The need to provide funds to our 
public education system is so clearly estab- 
lished and widely supported in the country 
that any delay at this time in order to con- 
sider new, complicated, and unexplored pro- 
posals would be tragic. 


Mr. President, I have summarized in 
the debate the position taken by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. I have had printed in the 
ReEcorp the letter written to the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Provuty]. I an- 
swered the problem in a colloquy this 
afternoon with the Senator from New 
York. 

I am satisfied that the position taken 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is correct, when he points 
out that in his judgment and opinion 
he would have no power to deny funds 
to the States, because the purpose of 
the bill is to provide financial aid to the 
States. That is the controlling purpose 
of the bill. We have made clear over 
and over again that we shall do so 
without any Federal control of schools. 

As I said earlier this afternoon, we 
cannot have this both ways. Either we 
will stand firm in support of the prin- 
ciple of no interference so far as edu- 
cational legislation is concerned, with 
the States having the right to operate 
their schools on the basis of their own 
school policies, or we shall be reneging 
on the promise we are making to the 
American people that if they will sup- 
port us in our demand to put on the 
statute books the principle of general 
Federal aid to education we assure and 
guarantee to them that the bill will in 
no way interfere with State and local 
control over education. 

Mr. President, section 103 of the bill 
has nothing to do with the constitutional 
rights of the American people. Those 
constitutional rights flow, in this in- 
stance from the 14th amendment. The 
Supreme Court has made it perfectly 
clear that under the 14th amendment 
segregation in education violates the 
Constitution. In my judgment that 
great landmark decision is comparable 
to another great constitutional law de- 
cision of 1803, Marbury against Madison. 
In that decision the great Chief Justice 
of the United States—incidentally, a 
great Virginian—pointed out that the 
ultimate fountain for determining and 
nourishing the American people in re- 
spect to their constitutional rights is the 
Supreme Court, unless a constitutional 
amendment is passed reversing the Su- 
preme Court on a constitutional question. 

In 1954, under another great Chief 
Justice of the United States, a great 
Californian, Chief Justice Warren, there 
was a further landmark decision on the 
meaning of the 14th amendment in re- 
spect to educational opportunities in this 
country. That decision merely said, in 
effect, that the 14th amendment means 
exactly what it says. 

I think we need to keep the issues sep- 
arate and distinct. There is the issue 
of guaranteeing to the American people 
under a general educational bill a com- 
plete assurance that we in the Congress 
are not going to seek to dictate to any 
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State its educational policy. That is a 
separate and distinct issue from one in- 
volving the constitutional right of every 
boy and girl and every parent in this 
country under the 14th amendment. 
The enforcement of the Constitution 
rests with the executive branch of the 
Government, and in particularly with 
the Department of Justice. Such en- 
forcement has no cause to effect rela- 
tionship in respect to any education bill 
we may pass in this session of Congress. 

In closing, let me say that I have not 
attempted to be exhaustive in presenting 
the testimony heard by the committee. 
I have given a sampling of the testimony 
before our committee. From what I have 
given, Senators can see that the position 
of the committee is sustained by many, 
many witnesses who testified. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate 
who really believe it will be in the public 
interest to establish, for the first time in 
our history, the principle of general Fed- 
eral aid to education, to support me in a 
few moments from now when I shall 
make a motion to lay on the table the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. When 
the Senator from Connecticut finishes I 
shall be ready to yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I shall not detain the 
Senate more than a few minutes, but I 
wish to make a few remarks in summary. 

My amendment is intended to require 
the Senate to face a grave moral issue— 
whether Federal aid for education 
should be extended to States, which in 
defiance of the Constitution of the 
United States, continue to practice racial 
discrimination in their public schools. 

The issue, I repeat, is a moral one. We 
are about to embark upon a broad pro- 
gram of Federal aid for elementary and 
secondary schools—a program which is 
presented as a 3-year program, but 
which, in fact, is intended to be unlimited 
in time. 

This is not a program for which we will 
tax the American people $850 million a 
year for 3 years only. Once enacted, the 
program will continue on into the future 
as far as one may predict, and grow until, 
within a few years’ time, it will involve a 
tax burden which may reach $5 billion or 
more each year. 

And the taxes which will be imposed 
to support this program respect no lines 
of race, creed, or color. Whether a citi- 
zen be Negro or white, Protestant, 
Roman Catholic, Jew, or agnostic, he will 
be forced to contribute a portion of his 
taxes for this program. He will pay 
taxes on his cigarettes, on his gasoline, 
and on his income, 20 percent of which 
will be withheld at the source when he 
earns it. 

Can we, in good conscience, ask the 
colored people of this country to help pay 
for a program in which a substantial 
share of the funds will be given to States 
which deny children of their race an 
equal opportunity for education in de- 
fiance of the Constitution? 

Should we force millions of people, 
white and Negro alike, who are deeply 
convinced that segregation in the public 
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schools is a moral evil, to help pay for a 
continuation of that discrimination? 
Mr. President, another shot is about 
to be heard around the world, for the 
reason that on the heels of recent events 
in the South—the violence and the race 
riots—the Senate is about to pass a 
school bill to provide funds to perpetuate 
segregation in the public schools. That 
is the issue I wish the Senate to con- 
sider before we vote to enact this pro- 


gram. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSH. If S. 1021 is passed with- 
out an antidiscrimination amendment 
in it, it will indefinitely postpone inte- 
gration of the public schools in the 
South. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSH. I will not yield at the mo- 
ment. 

‘The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, who has frankly stated his 
opinion that this will be a “continuing 
program” without time limitation, has 
said that he and the Commissioner of 
Education will be without authority to 
withhold funds from any State because 
of segregation in schools within that 
State as S. 1021 now stands. 

This, apparently, is the intent of the 
bill as stated to the Senate today by its 
sponsors, 

My amendment simply proposes to 
give to the Secretary authority which 
he believes he now lacks. 

Mr. President, I have modified my 
amendment. As initially introduced, the 
amendment proposed to withhold Fed- 
eral education funds from any State in 
which public schools “practice discrimi- 
nation in their entrance requirements 
en the basis of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin.” 

As modified, the amendment would 
permit Federal funds to go to any State 
“which, in good faith, is proceeding to- 
ward full compliance with the constitu- 
tional requirement that racial discrimi- 
nation be ended in public schools.” 

The modified amendment is in keeping 
with the Supreme Court’s decision that 
desegregation proceed with “all deliber- 
ate speed.” It recognizes that the proc- 
ess of desegregation will take time, and 
permits Federal funds to be given to 
States which are, in good faith, proceed- 
ing to comply with the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

It would withhold funds only from 
those States which are deliberately defy- 
ing the Supreme Court and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that the modified 
amendment is in keeping with the plat- 
forms of both parties on this issue. 

I particularly invite the attention of 
my democratic colleagues to the fact that 
the language of the modified amendment 
closely parallels the following statement 
in their 1960 platform: 

A new democratic administration will also 
use its full powers—legal and moral—to in- 
sure the beginning of a good-faith com- 
pliance with the constitutional requirement 
that racial discrimination be ended in pub- 
lic education. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER = (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, the Secretary of HEW 
has said that S. 1021, as now drafted, 
does not give him authority to withhold 
funds from any State in which there are 
segregated schools. 

Let us now give him the legal author- 
ity he should have to withhold funds 
from States which are openly and stub- 
bornly in defiance of the law of the land. 
Let us give him legal authority to rein- 
force the moral convictions that I know 
are held by many Senators on both sides 
of the aisle concerning this issue. 

Mr. President, unless there are ques- 
tions, I am prepared to yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is it correct that the 
Senator from Connecticut has an- 
nounced that even if his amendment is 
agreed to, he will vote against the bill? 

Mr. BUSH. That question has been 
asked me several times. I have answered 
in the affirmative. I stated last Friday 
why I would vote against the bill. I 
stated my reason very clearly and in 
rather forceful language. 

Mr. PASTORE. The answer is “yes’’? 

Mr. BUSH. The answer is “yes.” In 
the present form of the bill I certainly 
intend to vote against it. I consider it 
a highly discriminatory bill. It is be- 
yond my comprehension how such an 
allotment of funds could ever have been 
made. I reported in the remarks I made 
last week that the Washington Evening 
Star referred to the allocation as a pork 
barrel proposal. I have never seen my 
State so discriminated against in any 
bill since I have been in the Senate as it 
is discriminated against in the bill pend- 
ing now before the Senate. 

That is only one of the reasons, how- 
ever, why I am opposed to the bill. There 
are other reasons. As I have said be- 
fore this afternoon—and since the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island raises the ques- 
tion, I repeat the statement—I wish to 
make very clear that I think any Sen- 
ator has a right at any time to try to im- 
prove a bill which in his good judgment 
and conscience he thinks needs improve- 
ment, even though he may decide to vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Rhode Island does not question the mo- 
tive of the Senator from Connecticut in 
making his announcement. I came into 
the Chamber to assure the Senator from 
Connecticut that I was inclined to sym- 
pathize with his position. I think he 
raises a very strong moral issue. Some- 
times, however, in analyzing the sin- 
cerity of an amendment that is proposed, 
the Senator from Rhode Island is con- 
cerned when a Senator seeks to refine 
the language of a bill on a moral ques- 
tion, he says, “Moral or otherwise, if my 
amendment is agreed to, I will still vote 
against the bill.” 
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Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator is 
correct that sometimes such a device is 
used. However, I have said that was 
not my purpose. I have submitted the 
amendment in good faith. I am glad 
the Senator is sympathetic with my 
argument. 

Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 1 
minute to the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
oppose the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

In my opinion it injects an issue into 
this bill, already the subject of much 
controversy, that can only result in de- 
laying the enactment of a school assist- 
ance program. The history of this 
amendment makes that clear. It has 
been supported not only by vigorous ad- 
vocates of civil rights, but also by those 
whose principal concern was to defeat 
education legislation. When the Senate 
last voted on such an amendment, in 
the 8lst Congress, it was defeated by a 
vote of 65 to 16; and among those 16 
who supported the amendment were 
many who opposed the bill on final pas- 
sage. I do not mean to impugn the 
motives of any Senator who may sup- 
port this amendment today. I know 
that the Senator from Connecticut is a 
stanch advocate of civil rights, as are 
many others in this Chamber who will 
oppose the amendment in the interest 
of getting a bill and of retaining in the 
courts, rather than in an education bill, 
the question of compliance with the 
school integration decision. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut does not, I am 
sure, offer this amendment today merely 
to encumber the bill and prevent its ul- 
timate adoption. 

Friends of S. 1021 have in general de- 
cided that the education needs of the 
entire country are so urgent that issues 
such as that raised by the Senator’s 
amendment should not be permitted to 
defeat the bill. I join in that decision, 
and I urge the Senate to defeat the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
yield back the remainder of my time, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut that I hold him in very high 
respect for being a very able, courteous, 
and cooperative protagonist in this de- 
bate in regard to his amendment. 

The Recorp should show that the 
Senator from Connecticut came to me 
even before the amendment was sched- 
uled for debate and told me that he 
intended to offer the amendment. He 
told me he intended to vote against the 
bill, but he thought he had a duty to try 
to perfect the bill if it was to pass any- 
way, and he thought his amendment 
would perfect it. 

I told him I was very sorry but that I 
could not agree with his conclusion with 
regard to his amendment. I told him 
that I would oppose the amendment. I 
want him to know that I appreciate the 
fine spirit in which he has joined me on 
his side of the debate. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr: BUSH. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon for his very gra- 
cious and generous remarks in this con- 
nection. I wish to reciprocate by saying 
that no one could have been more cour- 
teous and generous in consideration of a 
Senator offering an amendment of 
which he disapproved than has the Sen- 
ator from Qregon this afternoon. The 
majority leader and other Senators on 
that side of the aisle have been most 
considerate in this debate, and I appre- 
ciate their courtesy very much indeed. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

I shall now yield back the remainder 
of my time with the understanding that, 
my time having been yielded back, I 
shall retain my right to the floor in or- 
der to move to lay on the table the 
amendment of the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion is now in order. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. BUSH and Mr. MORSE asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUSH. Are we about to vote on 
the motion to table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. A vote for the motion to 
table, then, is a vote against the amend- 
ment, and so that those who wish to sup- 
port the amendment should vote “no” on 
the pending motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

The question is on the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon to lay on the table 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busu], as modi- 
fied. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CARLSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea”; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. COTTON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL]. If he were present and voting, he 
would vote “nay”; if I were at liberty to 
— I would vote “yea.” I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. HART (when his name was 
called). On this question I have a pair 
with the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea’’; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
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the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsen]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay”; if I were at liberty to cast my 
vote, I would vote “yea.” I therefore 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrrp], Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gee], Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEyY] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. CHavez], Senator from Texas 
[Mr. BLAKLEY] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. BRIDGES. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirrx- 
SEN] and the Senators from Kentucky 
[Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morton] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The pair of the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DirKsENn] has been previously an- 
nounced by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The pair of the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Kucuet] has been previously 
announced by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. ArKEN] and the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] would 
each vote “‘yea.”’ 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 25, as follows: 


[No. 46] 
YEAS—61 
Anderson Hill Neuberger 
Bartlett Holland Pell 
Bible Humphrey Prouty 
Bridges Jackson ire 
Burdick Javits Robertson 
Butler Johnston Russell 
Byrd, Va. Jordan Smathers 
Cannon Kefauver Smith, Mass. 
Carroll Kerr Sparkman 
Church Long, Mo. Stennis 
Clark Long, Hawaii Symington 
Eastland Long, La. Talmadge 
Ellender Magnuson Thurmond 
Engle McCarthy Wiley 
Ervin McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Pulbright McNamara Williams, Del. 
Gore Metcalf Yarborough 
Gruening Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Hartke Morse Young, Ohio 
Hayden Moss 
Hickey Muskie 
NAYS—25 
Allott Dodd Miller 
Beall Douglas Mundt 
Bennett Pastore 
Boggs Fong Saltonstall 
Bush Goldwater Schoeppel 
Capehart Hickenlooper Scott 
Case, N.J. Hruska Smith, Maine 
Case,S.Dak. Keating 
Curtis Lausche 
NOT VOTING—14 
Aiken Cooper Mansfield 
Blakley Cotton McGee 
Byrd, W. Va. Dirksen Morton 
Carlson Hart Randolph 
Chavez Euchel 


So the motion to lay on the table the 
amendment of Mr. BusH was agreed to. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment designated “‘5—17-61—B” 
and ask that it be read. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have order, so that the Senate may lis- 
ten attentively to the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Vermont? 
He is proposing an amendment which I 
shall agree to take to conference. I 
think it is a good amendment. However, 
the Senate ought to understand the pur- 
pose of the amendment, so that it cannot 
be said it was adopted when the Senate’s 
attention was not specifically directed to 
it. 

Mr. PROUTY. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Oregon for his comment. 
I assure the Senate that I shall not speak 
at length. I think a vote can be reached 
tonight. I do not ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 7, it is proposed to strike out “and”. 

On page 2, line 8, before the period it 
is proposed to insert a comma and the 
following: “and in paying other costs of 
providing public elementary and second- 
ary education”’. 

On page 11, line 23, it is proposed to 
strike out “shall” and insert in lieu 
thereof “may”. 

On page 13, line 22, it is proposed to 
strike out “and”. 

On page 13, line 23, before the semi- 
colon it is proposed to insert “and (C) 
other costs of providing public elemen- 
tary and secondary education”. 

On page 13, line 25, it is proposed to 
strike out “either of”. 

On page 14, line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out “and”. 

On page 14, line 16, before the period 
it is proposed to insert “and (C) the 
amounts to be used for other costs of 
providing public elementary and second- 
ary education will be allocated so that 
preference is given to local education 
agencies which, in the judgment of the 
State education agency, have the great- 
est need for assistance in paying such 
costs.”. 

On page 22, between lines 10 and 11, it 
is proposed to insert the following: 

“(12) The term ‘other costs of provid- 
ing public elementary and secondary 
education’ means any expenditure for 
public elementary or secondary school 
education for which revenues derived 
from State or local sources may be ex- 
pended in such State.” 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield, so that I 
May propound an inquiry to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to ask the 
majority leader what the program will 
be for tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the amendment now 
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pending will be accepted by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I was 
about to ask the Senator to yield. I wish 
to ask for the yeas and nays on the 
Prouty amendment. It is an important, 
far-reaching amendment. I think the 
Senate should express its will on the 
amendment by a yea-and-nay vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Vermont desire to have 
his amendments considered en bloc? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield, so that I 
may ask for the yeas and nays? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, 
without objection, the amendments of 
the Senator from Vermont will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The yeas and nays have been re- 
quested. Is there a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the latest development, which 
was not anticipated by the leadership, 
can the Senator from Vermont state 
when he expects the Senate might vote 
on the pending amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. I had not intended to 
speak at length on the amendment. 
However, now I shall probably speak at 
a little greater length than if this devel- 
opment had not occurred. I did not 
think the amendment was particularly 
controversial. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, does the 
Senator from Maryland wish to indicate 
how long he might wish to discuss the 
amendment? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not wish to dis- 
cuss it at all. 

Does the amendment include books 
for the children? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. And funds for cus- 
todial and administrative personnel? 

Mr. PROUTY. Operating personnel. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I can- 
not conceive of an amendment with 
greater sweep to get the Federal Govern- 
ment into the middle of every public 
school in the country. I do not believe 
the Senate should vote upon such an 
amendment without being on record. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as a 
feeler, would the Senator agree to a limi- 
tation of 1 hour’s debate on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. BUTLER. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not wish to speak against 
the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the Senator 
from Vermont be agreeable to limiting 
debate to 1 hour beginning at the con- 
clusion of the morning hour tomorrow? 

Mr. PROUTY. I should like to limit 
the time to 1 hour and a half. 

Mr. BUSH. The time to be divided? 

Mr. MORSE. The time to be divided 
equally? 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I have 
some remarks to make about Castro and 
bulldozers. If the intention is to have 
the agreement become effective this eve- 
ning, I shall object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of morning business tomorrow, 1 
hour and 30 minutes be allocated to the 
consideration of the Prouty amendment, 
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half the time to be in charge of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, and half the time to 
be in charge of the Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
reduced to writing, is as follows: 

Ordered, That further debate on the so- 
called Prouty amendment on school mainte- 
nance or administrative expenditures, num- 
bered 5-17-61—B, be limited to one and one- 
half hours, after the conclusion of morning 
business on Tuesday, May 23, 1961, to be 
equally divided between the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty], and the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DmxkseEn.] 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Is this a part of the 
“operation nibble,” whereby the limita- 
tion of debate is constantly to be ap- 
plied to each individual amendment, but 
a@ request will not be made for a general 
unanimous-consent agreement such as 
was discussed a few days ago? Is this 
procedure a continuation of the pattern 
of making separate unanimous-consent 
requests, and having a continuation of 
the same general course of conduct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was under the 
impression that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont would be 
accepted with a minimum of debate, and 
that another amendment would then 
be offered this evening for considera- 
tion and would be pending for tomor- 
row’s business. It was only because in 
this particular instance a situation arose 
which I thought made it advisable to do 
so that I propounded a unanimous-con- 
sent request to the Senate on this 
amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


i eatieieietennienetiisniiahantiaeiaeneniemnemneae 


CASTRO’S OFFER TO TRADE PRIS- 
ONERS FOR TRACTORS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Fidel 
Castro’s offer to trade the God-given 
breath and souls of 1,200 free Cuba 
prisoners for 500 tractors has twofold 
significance for all people, everywhere. 

First, it is an opportunity to save 
human life. The mysterious ways of 
providence have worked through the 
twisted mind of this comic-strip Com- 
munist, to preserve the gift of life for 
1,200 brave men, and at the same time 
to give America a chance to demon- 
strate, once more, that it values human 
life above any material thing. The trac- 
tors or bulldozers are essential materials 
which could, at some future time, be used 
against us or other members of the Or- 
ganization of American States. 

Second, the incident shines brighter 
than a neon light before the eyes of the 
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world, illuminating the character of this 


Communist dictator. Now the world 
sees, once and for all, that he embodies 
the traditions of history’s best known 
criminal leaders—Hitler, Stalin, Mus- 
solini, Attila the Hun, and the pirates 
of the Barbary Coast, all of whom mur- 
dered for fun and profit, and ransomed 
when it suited their fancy. 

Two men for one machine. This is 
the newest form of blackmail and ran- 
som contrived by the Communist stooge 
Castro. Bulldozers and tractors can be 
used to make airfields and trenches. 
Would it not be far more humanitarian 
to exchange food and medical supplies? 

Humanitarian principles are involved; 
and, of course, all of us want freedom for 
these men. 

However, not since the days of Hitler, 
when the infamous Eichmann offered to 
trade on an even basis—one Jew for one 
truck, has the civilized world been con- 
fronted with such heinous barter. 

Ten hostages have been given 1 week 
to raise the money for tractors; at the 
end of that time they must return to 
Castro’s prisons with the assurance of a 
successful trade, or else suffer who knows 
what punishment for themselves and the 
hostages for whom they are dealing. 

Mr. President, how complacent must 
we get before we do something about 
this cancer which is festering at our door- 
step? How much more humiliation and 
contempt must we suffer from this Com- 
munist dictator? 

Human lives and freedom are at stake; 
but must we supinely give in to any and 
every demand made upon us by this Com- 
munist dictator who rules through terror 
and threat? 

Where are those who have criticized 
our allies and have accused them of ex- 
ploiting their people; where are those 
who are willing to give aid to Communist 
satellites, on the theory that we can in- 
fluence them? Why do not they protest 
to the high heavens against this black- 
mail for the ransom of those who were 
fighting for freedom and liberty in their 
own homeland of Cuba? They seem 
strangely silent. 

There was a time when the United 
States was respected—when freedom 
meant standing firm. 

We are far down the road; and it is 
time to take stock of ourselves and our 
principles, if we are to fulfill our destiny 
as a free land. 

All of us can well recall from the 
history books we studied in school that 
there was a time when the United States, 
in its earliest days, 1797 is the exact date, 
proclaimed “millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute.” 

That was said by Charles Pinckney, 
our minister to the French Republic. 

The day when that heroic phrase must 
once again be invoked if we are to stay 
free may come sooner than we think. 

I think the American people and the 
Senate should be alerted to what is go- 
ing on. I never expected to see the day 
when a dictator 90 miles from our shores 
would offer to trade human lives for 
tractors or bulldozers. We have reached 
a new low. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators, of our 
own Government, of our President, and 
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of all the people of our country, particu- 
larly in connection with what I consider 
to be the misguided efforts of the so- 
called Tractor Committee, to what is 
known as the Logan Act, which was 
passed on January 30, 1799. In my opin- 
ion, the so-called Tractor Committee is 
violating that act, which reads as fol- 
lows: 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE WITH FOREIGN Gov- 
ERNMENTS 

Any citizen of the United States, wherever 
he may be, who, without authority of the 
United States, directly or indirectly com- 
mences or carries on any correspondence or 
intercourse with any foreign government or 
any Officer or agent thereof, with intent to 
influence the measures or conduct of any 
foreign government or of any officer or agent 
thereof, in relation to any disputes or con- 
troversies with the United States, or to de- 
feat the measures of the United States, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 8 years, or both. 


That act is known as the Logan Act. 
It was passed on January 30, 1799. 

Today, we are confronted with a sit- 
uation in which Castro, the dictator of 
Cuba, is attempting to blackmail the 
people of the United States and their 
Government into giving him 500 tractors 
in exchange for 1,200 prisoners. How- 
ever, they are not American citizens. 
The fact is that they are Cuban citizens; 
they are the blood and flesh of Cuba. 
They are not nationals of the United 
States or citizens of the United States. 
Instead, they are citizens of Cuba. 

Who would have thought there would 
come a time when a little dictator who 
had captured 1,200 of his own people, 
1,200 Cubans, would say to us, “If you 


give me 500 tractors, I will release these 


1,200 people.” 

Trujillo, the head of the Dominican 
Republic, is holding approximately the 
same number of Cuban prisoners; and 
in the last few days he offered to ex- 
change prisoners with Castro. Trujillo 
said, “I will return every Cuban I am 
holding if you will release the 1,200 you 
are holding, whom you are trying to 
trade with the United States for 500 
tractors.” 

But of course Castro said he would 
not do that, and said he was not inter- 
ested in doing it. He is not interested 
in his own people, Mr. President; he is 
only interested in blackmailing us and 
humiliating us in the eyes of the world, 
in order to obtain 500 tractors, because 
then he can use them against us. For 
example, he would be able to use them 
for the purpose of building airfields and 
various other installations, including 
missile bases. He could also use them 
for agricultural purposes. 

In other words, the 500 tractors could 
be used by him to help him make com- 
munism work in Cuba. 

Mr. President, are we or are we not 
opposed to communism? Are we in 
favor of helping Castro, or are we op- 
posed to helping him? 

There would be no question if the 
1,200 were Americans. However, they 
are not Americans. 

Of course, some persons will say that 
our Government is not engaged in a 
dispute with Castro. However, today 
Castro said the 500 tractors would be in 
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partial payment for the war damage the 
United States of America inflicted upon 
Cuba, as a result of the invasion. 

Ten days before the invasion, the 
President of the United States made a 
statement to the American people and 
the world, in which he said we would 
not participate in an invasion or inter- 
fere with the internal affairs of that 
country; that we were having no part 
in it. Why he made the statement, I 
do not know. He said we were taking 
no part in it. 

I do not see how this country can hold 
up its head to the rest of the world if 
we are to yield to blackmail. When, 
oh, when, will we stop being blackmailed 
by Castro? 

To make things worse, I understand 
the Internal Revenue Service has ruled, 
or is about to rule, that any contribu- 
tion made toward buying the tractors 
will be tax deductible; that it is a chari- 
table contribution. How ridiculous can 
we be? Why do we do it in one instance, 
and not do it for Americans who are 
having trouble paying their taxes, and 
who need deductions for tax purposes? 
What are we thinking about? Is the 
President of the United States giving 
this committee authority to act for the 
Government of the United States, or is 
it acting on its own? ‘Those are ques- 
tions the answers to which I think the 
Foreign Relations Committee should 
ascertain. I suggest to the chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee that 
tomorrow we open an executive session 
to ascertain whether or not the Presi- 
dent has commissioned and authorized 
the committee to act on behalf of the 
U.S. Government. 

To me, it is a silly and ridiculous 
thing. I cannot conceive of this great 
Nation of ours being permitted to be 
blackmailed in this way. We are pro- 
posing to help the dictator and help the 
Communists to further harass the United 
States. 

We are now prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of certain materials to Cuba, among 
them materials with which Cuba can 
make war. Yet we are now talking about 
giving Cuba outright, as a government, 
500 tractors, or bulldozers, as they are 
called. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. When 
the Senator says we are talking about it, 
is he suggesting that the United States 
as a government or in any official capac- 
ity is considering responding to this 
blackmail? 

Mr.CAPEHART. Evidently. TheIn- 
ternal Revenue Service has said—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has it? 
The Senator from South Dakota has not 
heard that the Internal Revenue Service 
has made any such ruling. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The report was on 
the news ticker tape today. That is all 
I know. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. So far as 
the junior Senator from South Dakota is 
concerned, he subscribes wholeheartedly 
to the sentiments expressed by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. I think this 
is a proposal which could be blackmail. 
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It certainly would be if the United States 
officially, in any way, responded or took 
any notice of the proposal. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me read what 
appeared on the ticker tape from Wash- 
ington: 

Contributions to buy tractors to be ex- 
changed for the freedom of Cuban rebels now 
prisoners of the Castro Government will be 
deductible from Federal income taxes, the 
newly organized Tractors for Freedom Com- 
mittee said today. 

In a brief press release the committee said 
it had been “advised that the U.S. Treasury 
Department will make a necessary ruling 
that contributions are tax exempt.” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Internal Revenue Service has officially 
said that, I, for one, think the ruling 
should be challenged. I do not think the 
Internal Revenue Service ought to make 
that kind of ruling. Personally, I would 
not support it by vote or in any other 
way. I think there is some question as 
to the applicability of the Logan Act. I 
personally believe the Logan Act is a 
sound policy and good law, and it has 
been on the statute books a long time. 
It reads: 

Any citizen of the United States, wher- 
ever he may be, who, without authority of 
the United States, directly or indirectly 
commences or carries on any correspondence 
or intercourse with any foreign government 
or any Officer or agent thereof * * * in rela- 
tion to any disputes or controveries with the 
United States * * *. 


The Senator from South Dakota is not 
a lawyer and he hesitates to pose as a 
legal authority, but he thinks we cannot 
overlook the clause which says “in rela- 
tion to any disputes or controversies with 
the United States.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Can there be any 
question in the mind of anyone that this 
is a dispute between Castro and the U.S. 
Government? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. There is 
a question in the mind of the Senator 
from South Dakota as to whether or not 
there is any controversy between Cuba 
and the United States which relates to 
the conduct of that particular invasion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If there is any ques- 
tion, the ruling of the Internal Revenue 
service should have completely taken 
the question out of the Senator’s mind. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator from South Dakota has said very 
explicitly that is not a proper ruling by 
the Internal Revenue Service and that 
he personally would be opposed to it. 
I was approached this afternoon with 
the suggestion—— 

Mr.CAPEHART. Letme—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Just a 
minute. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I know 
the Senator has the floor, but I-think 
I should have the courtesy of complet- 
ing the statement on the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. Earlier this morning I 
was approached with the information 
that there would be a movement, by 
unanimous consent, to pass a resolution 
which would take this approach by the 
Internai Revenue Service. I said, if no 
one else objects, I will, because I do not 








Service ruling to the contrary notwith- 
Personally, I regard it as an 
of piracy and an attempt to commit 
United States. I do not think the 
United States should be committed in 
any way. I think the Logan Act is ap- 
plicable. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would it not be inevi- 
table that the United States would get 
into the transaction eventually, because 
the tractors could not be shipped with- 
out a license to export them? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was about to go 


who will stand up on the floor and read 
into the debate a technicality to the ef- 
fect that this dispute is not between the 
US. Government and Castro? If Sen- 
ators are to stand on a technicality like 
that—— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me finish. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Surely. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not going to 
do it. The Senator can do so if he 
wishes. I am not going to stand on 
that technicality, because there is no 
truth in it. This dispute is between the 
United States and Castro, and Castro is 
blackmailing the U.S. people and the 
U.S. Government. I repeat, the proposal 
is not to release 1,200 U.S. citizens, but to 
release 1,200 of his own people, and to get 
500 tractors or bulldozers with which to 
build missile bases, airports, submarine 
— and I presume other such facili- 

es. 

He turned down Trujillo, who was 
willing to return a Cuban prisoner he 
was holding for each of the prisoners 
Castro held. He does not wish to do 
that. He would like to humiliate, em- 
barrass, and blackmail the United States. 
He would like to hold the United States 
up to the scorn of the world. He would 
like to show that the world should not 
respect the United States because it is 
not worth respecting and because it has 
no courage. That is my opinion of what 
he would like to do. 

I think this committee is a misguided 
committee, in trying to do what it would 
like to do. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ‘CAPEHART. I will yield to the 
Senator in a moment. 

If it is right that we do this, then 
the U.S. Government ought to do it, and 
every American ought to pay taxes for 
the privilege of doing it. Isay itis wrong. 
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“ z viele to the Senator from South Da- 
ota. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Senator 
from Indiana should be commended, 
along with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, for raising some very serious 
questions about a very fundamental con- 
cept of American foreign policy in an 
hour of great international peril. 

With respect to the Logan Act, I re- 
member a great deal of discussion about 
that Act during the many years I served 
as a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. I must agree with 
the Senator from Indiana, insofar as his 
colloquy with my colleague is concerned. 
I think there is a controversy between 
Cuba and the United States specifically 
about the issue of whether there was an 
American invasion or a Cuban invasion 
and we are certainly in dispute with 
Cuba over many of the Castro policies. 

There is an “out” however which the 
committee might find in the Logan Act, 
for the act permits private citizens to 
negotiate with foreign countries pro- 
vided they have secured the advance 
permission of the Government to do so. 
I do not know whether the group seeking 
to raise blackmail bounty to pay Castro 
has done so. I hope not. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr.MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Even if the money 
to pay for the 500 tractors is available, 
someone will have to negotiate for the 
release of the 1,200 prisoners. Who will 
do that? That will be done by the of- 
ficials of the State Department, because 
individual citizens cannot doit. Individ- 
ual citizens would have no way of screen- 
ing the prisoners, and would have no 
organization for the purpose. 

Mr. MUNDT. I would hope that 
would be the case. Speaking for myself, 
though I think my sentiment is shared 
by many, I have not been too happy 
about the way the Department of State 
is being operated these days, or about 
the international situation. However, I 
would not be so harsh as to con- 
demn the State Department to the 
degree of saying that we must now 
turn everything over to volunteer 
Peace Corps members from the out- 
side, so that they can negotiate 
American foreign affairs in areas where 
they must assume our State Department 
has failed. I have more confidence in 
the President and in the Secretary of 
State than to say that they have failed 
so completely and hopelessly that volun- 
teers must be recruited from the outside 
to negotiate with other governments con- 
cerning the basic aspects of our foreign 
policy. 

Are we to become such abject ap- 
peasers as to pay blackmail to get out of 
our difficulties? 

If this group has secured from the 
Department of State or from the White 
House a mandate to proceed with the 
authority of the Federal Government— 
I hope it has not—then it will not be in 
violation of the Logan Act. If that has 
not been done, it seems to me to be a 
clear violation of the Logan Act and a 
dangerous precedent unless we stop it 
firmly and without delay. The Logan 
Act has served our country well for more 
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than a century and a half. It is sound 
legislation. It has averted many dan- 
gerous developments in the past and if 
courageously enforced it can protect our 
country now. Fixing foreign policy must 
not become the plaything for enthu- 
siastic amateurs. 

There is a second point which disturbs 
me even more. I submit it is a matter 
of clear logic that for every 1 of the 
1,000 or more unfortunate “Freedom 
Fighters” whose release we might obtain 
in trade for a tractor by such a device, 
we shall help to enslave 100 people pres- 
ently in Cuba who are still able to hope 
for freedom, because we would be 
strengthening the power of the Cuban 
dictator to condemn them to a slave 
economy. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If this condition 
continues, the lives of thousands of 
American boys may be lost, because 
Castro is building up and Russia is 
building up so that some day they can 
make war against the United States. 
Cuba will have missile bases and sub- 
marine bases for one purpose only, to 
kill American boys and to make Amer- 
ican boys prisoners. Then who will trade 
tractors for those boys? 

Mr. MUNDT. Success for dictators is 
a pretty heady and intoxicating wine, es- 
pecially for comic opera dictators like 
Castro, who is now thumbing his nose 
at his great neighbor, the United States. 

If we, in trying to provide happiness 
for people in Cuba, trade a few pieces of 
farm machinery and equipment for the 
freedom of some 1,000 nationals of his 
own country, we shall help to condemn 
into greater tyranny and longer slavery 
at least 100—perhaps 1,000 or even 
10,000—Cubans for every one we liber- 
ate, because we shall be strengthening 
the hand of the dictator to do his filthy 
job more effectively by providing him 
new equipment with which to perpetuate 
his power. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How many hundreds 
of thousands of political prisoners does 
Castro have at the moment? 

Mr. MUNDT. Nobody knows—but 
the number is vast. 

Mr. CAPEHART. They are in jails 
in Cuba. Does Castro wish to trade 
something for those people, too? 

Mr. MUNDT. Probably so if we make 
the first false step. There is a third 
thing wrong with the proposal, as I see 
it. What a horrible example the United 
States, acting through its new volunteer 
“Department of State” headed by Mrs. 
Roosevelt and some of her associates, 
who aparently feel the present Depart- 
ment of State has failed so miserably 
they must volunteer their services, will 
be setting. If the United States, acting 
through this new volunteer “Department 
of State” sets such an example in Cuba, 
in what a wonderful bargaining position 
we shall be placing every little dictator 
in the world. All any dictator would 
need to do would be to enslave some of 
his own people, or some of our people, 
and then offer to trade them for loco- 
motives, for a few pieces of silver, or 
for a few shiploads of cotton. We shall 
be issuing an open invitation to every 
dictator in the world to make us pay 
blackmail, because once we start down 
this sorry course there will be no return, 
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and the tribute we shall be asked to pay 
will become more and more excessive 
and humilating. 

Finally, I point out that if by some 
remote possibility the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue should say this blackmail 
money is tax exempt, it would place the 
United States squarely in the business 
of paying such blackmail with the tax- 
payers’ funds, because the money will 
then in fact be the taxpayers’ money. 
The money is being collected from cor- 
porations and individuals, most of whom 
are at least in the 50-percent-income-tax 
brackets, so to the extent of more than 
50 percent the money to be paid to buy 
our way out of trouble in Cuba would be 
the money of the U.S. taxpayers. I sub- 
mit, Mr. President, this would place our 
country officially in the business of pay- 
ing blackmail to communism with the 
people’s money. 

I submit that, bad as conditions are, 
we have not reached that sorry state 
in America. Speaking as a Republican, 
I have more confidence than that in the 
President of the United States. I have 
more confidence than that in the De- 
partment of State. I think this well- 
meaning committee of volunteers should 
fold up their tents and silently steal 
away. Perhaps I should say they should 
fold down their umbrellas of appease- 
ment, close up their publicity offices, 
and stand up with other Americans to 
meet this Communist challenge in an 
American manner and by American 
methods. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I appreciate the courtesy of the 
Senator in yielding to me again. 

I trust that nothing which has been 
said will dim the fact that I have said, 
from the outset, that I regard this as 
blackmail, as an act of piracy or at- 
tempted piracy. 

I have no sympathy whatever with the 
idea of responding in any way, shape, 
or form to associate the United States, 
in any Official way, with such an action. 

I raised the question with regard to 
the clause in the Logan Act. If the facts 
should demonstrate that the Cuban op- 
eration was a U.S. operation and the 
United States was officially in it, that 
is one thing. I would hang my head in 
shame if that were true. 

Earlier in the day I said I was flabber- 
gasted by the way in which the military 
reputation of the United States was be- 
ing laid on the line, or gambled, by peo- 
ple who were not in the military depart- 
ment, by people who had no authority 
to commit the United States. 

The reason I do not like to recognize 
such a situation is that I, for one, do 
not wish to admit that the U.S. military 
establishment could take the humili- 
ation which I think anybody should take 
if he planned or carried out the opera- 
tion, which was such a fiasco. 

I was flabbergasted by this situation 
the other day. I do not believe the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff would accept re- 
sponsibility for the way that operation 
was conducted. I would hang my head 
in shame if I thought the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff of the United States directed 
that military operation, because of its 
failure. I personally think a handful of 
marines could have planned it and han- 
dled it better than that operation was 
conducted. I do not wish to accept the 
implication that it was an operation of 
the United States. 

That is the reason I directed atten- 
tion to the clause in the Logan Act. So 
far as the proposal itself is concerned, I 
regard it as an insult. I would not have 
dignified it. I would not dignify it to- 
day by any act of any bureau or any 
agency of the United States. I think it 
is an act of blackmail. I do not think 
it ought to be regarded as a proper ap- 
proach or a proper proposal to the 
United States as such, and I would not 
recognize it by responding in any way 
which would recognize it as anything 
that the United States itself will offi- 
cially act upon. 

Further with respect to the whole sit- 
uation, I think we confront a very dif- 
ficult situation today, but I do not 
believe we can help by making inter- 
pretations of laws on the floor of the 
Senate. Such action would be for the 
courts. If the Logan Act has been vio- 
lated, I hope that those who are respon- 
sible for its violation will face the conse- 
quences of the violation. However, I hope 
that when the entire story is written, a 
shameful page will not be written in the 
history of the United States to the ef- 
fect that we responded officially in any 
way to this proposal for blackmail. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. First, I con- 
gratulate the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BrinceEs], for his vigorous and 
accurate condemnation of the unthink- 
able proposal that has apparently re- 
ceived some currency and acceptance by 
people in the United States. It is the 
most fantastic story I have ever heard 
since the story of the days of the Bar- 
bary pirates, who defied the United 
States, and we had to settle that situa- 
tion on a basis of principle. 

I congratulate also the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. CapenHart] for raising the 
issue. I am not concerned about the 
Logan Act. I have read the Logan Act. 
I admit there is some room for argu- 
ment as to whether, on a question of 
pure technicality, the Logan Act may or 
may not apply. But I do not get as far 
as the Logan Act. I stop with the moral 
revulsion that is involved in the effron- 
tery of this bearded psychopath in Cuba 
in making a proposal of this kind that 
he hoped would have the slightest de- 
gree of acceptance or approval by any- 
one in the United States. I am per- 
fectly aware of the humanitarian 
aspects of this question. 

But if Castro can get bulldozers down 
there in Cuba and get his airfields 
scraped away and his military installa- 
tions established, I suppose the message 
would come to us, “Pay us $10 million a 
day or we will turn the rockets loose on 
you.” By the same line of reasoning, 
some of the self-appointed leaders of 
the international policy of the United 
States, such as those who have just 
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sprung up to head this organization, 
would probably be around trying to raise 
public money to pay off Mr. Castro every 
day, because he had used the bulldozers 
to lay out airfields from which he could 
launch rockets, and we would either have 
to pay off or he would pull the trigger. 

If the situation were. not so tragic, if 
it were not so unthinkable that this kind 
of blackmail would be considered for one 
instant, I would say it was the most 
comic of comic opera themes. We are 
all sympathetic with the humanitarian 
aspects of people who are captured. But 
I certainly agree with the statement of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapE- 
HART] who, I believe, said, that every 
little dictator or puppet in the world 
could capture an American seaman, and 
then say ‘“‘Pay us $500,000 per seaman or 
we will keep them in our dungeons over 
here.” 

What has happened to the vigorous 
principle of independence that has 
moved this country throughout its his- 
tory? If we succumb to blackmail of 
this kind, we would abandon our respon- 
sibilities of world leadership on the basis 
of principle and the things for which 
America stands. 

I was not so concerned about the orig- 
inal news story of this incident because 
I thought surely no one would take it 
seriously. I have since become appalled. 

I do not know whether the Treasury 
Department has ruled that contributions 
to a private fund without organization 
are tax exempt or not. I have not looked 
up the law and I am not prepared to 
argue the law on that point, except to 
say that it is inconceivable to me that 
contributions made under those circum- 
stances could possibly be tax deductible 
under any kind of theory. 

I hope and trust that the present ad- 
ministration, or any other administra- 
tion, will see this question in the light 
of exactly what is presented. It is diffi- 
cult enough in these days of tension, I 
think, for any of us and all of us to resist 
the temptation to point out some of the 
failures that have contributed to the 
lessening of American prestige in the 
world today. I wish to support this ad- 
ministration or any other administration 
on foreign policy when it has been de- 
cided, and I do not want to be a party, 
if I can help it, to anything that might 
be considered carping or partisan po- 
litical criticism. 

But I say that it is entirely possible 
that a time will come when, in the very 
vital interests of American security, 
some of these issues will have to be 
talked about with more exactness and 
vigor and even with more controversy 
than they have been talked about up to 
this time. A few more mistakes, a few 
more catastrophes, a few more failures 
of ordinary judgement will probably pre- 
cipitate that time soon. 

I earnestly hope that the American 
people have not lost their perspective, 
and I earnestly hope that this latest, 
unthinkable proposal will not be taken 
seriously. 

I again congratulate the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Brinces]. He 
stood on the floor of the Senate at the 
time of the ill-advised invitation to Mr. 
Castro to come to this country. I know 
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that he, as well as I, refused to attend 
any of the luncheons or meetings that 
were held for Mr. Castro, because we 
thought he was a bearded subversive at 
that time. I still think so. I did not 
make the speech which the Senator from 
New Hampshire so eloquently and 
prophetically made at that time, but I 
have my convictions. 

I congratulate the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Capenart] for raising this 
issue. I shall not quarrel with him 
about the Logan Act, because in my 
reasoning I do not reach that point. 
Principle stops even before the appli- 
cation of the Logan Act to this question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thank the able 
Senator from Iowa for his straight 
thinking on this subject. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I had an oppor- 
tunity to look at the wire service clip- 
ping from which the Senator spoke. 
According to that report, the Treasury 
has not yet received such an applica- 
tion. Mr. Caplin said he has not yet 
received an application for tax exemp- 
tion for this purpose. I agree with the 
Senators. Ican see no authority for the 
proposed action. I certainly would not 
approve of it if I should have any 
opportunity to approve. I think it 
would be very bad policy. I agree that 
our Government should not in any way 
lend itself to this kind of blackmailing 
operation. 

I believe it is stated in the news report 
that Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, Mr. Walter Reuther, and one or 
two other persons, have taken it upon 
themselves to form this committee. Of 
course thousands of committees are es- 
tablished for raising money for all kinds 
of purposes. Some of them are good and 
some of them are indifferent. I suppose 
it is not in violation of the law. How- 
ever, I do not believe that the Federal 
Government or the Senate ought to 
approve the paying of blackmail for any 
such purpose. I hope that the clipping 
is accurate, and that the proposal has 
not been approved by the Treasury 
Department, and that it will not be. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope it has not 
been approved. The dispatch states 
that Commissioner Mortimer M. Caplin 
conferred with top officials about making 
the ruling. There is no question that 
they are considering it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I believe the De- 
partment had not yet received the ap- 
plication, according to that clipping. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It says it is being 
considering and discussed. The press 
report states: 

Contributions to buy tractors to be ex- 
changed for the freedom of Cuban rebels 
now prisoners of the Castro government will 
be deductible from Federal income tax, the 
newly organized Tractors for Freedom Com- 
mittee said today. 


Mr. Reuther said that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. Reuther does 
not have any authority to make any 
such ruling, fortunately. The clipping 
states, I believe, that Mr. Caplin has not 
received the application as yet. 
ee CAPEHART. I shall read fur- 

er. 


President, 
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The Internal Revenue Service declined to 
give immediate confirmation that donations 
would be deductible from taxable income. 

A spokesman said that such a ruling could 
not be issued until the Service had in hand 
an application for tax exemption from the 
Tractors for Freedom Committee. 

He said this had been explained to com- 
mittee officials and that the Service ex- 
pected to receive such an application be- 
fore the end of the day. 

Commissioner Mortimer M. Caplin con- 
ferred with top officials about making the 
ruling. 


They are almost up to that point, ac- 
cording to the dispatch. At least they 
are considering it. Mr. Reuther said 
they were going to make it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is not my un- 
derstanding that the—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I do not believe it is official as 
yet. I hope it will not be. I hope that 
the colloquy and the speeches today will 
stop it from ever being made. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I hope so. I do 
not believe the Internal Revenue Service 
has absolute discretion to give a tax 
exemption to anyone it pleases. There 
are certain requirements. I cannot 
imagine how this committee would qual- 
ify under any requirement that I am fa- 
miliar with. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am glad that we have 
had this exchange between the Senator 
from Arkansas and the Senator from 
Indiana, because I believe it is quite 
true that the official application had 
not been received at the time the report 
came to us. Perhaps by now it has been 
received. I certainly hope that the De- 
partment of the Treasury and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service will give some 
heed to the sentiment expressed here 
this afternoon. It is not surprising, 
however, that Mr. Reuther and his com- 
mittee should be making proclamations 
of this kind, to the effect that they were 
expecting to receive a tax exemption. 
Having assumed the authority of the 
State Department one day, it is quite 
understandable that the committee 
should seek to speak for the Department 
of the Treasury the next day, and that 
these new volunteers should be acting 
as though they were operating both 
Departments. 

It is just another reason why we ought 
to stay with constitutional government 
and with our properly elected officials, 
and not have either the State Depart- 
ment or the Treasury Department oper- 
ated by volunteers who happen to bob 
up, no matter what wonderful intentions 
they have or what splendid pedigrees or 
backgrounds they may possess. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If the Internal Rev- 
enue Services rules that such contribu- 
tions are tax deductible it will certainly 
Place the U.S. Government 100 percent 
in this transaction, because it will be 
taking the taxes that would ordinarily 
have been paid by people to the American 
Government and passing them on to Mr. 
Castro. Let us assume that $50 million 
is raised. The tax which would be ex- 
empted would probably be $20,000 or 
$25,000. ‘Then the Federal Government 
certainly would be up to its neck under 
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the Logan Act, because the Government 
would become a party to the operation 
by permitting it to be considered as a 
tax-deductible contribution. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was impressed by 
something the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER] said, and I would like to 
emphasize it briefly. I have been among 
members of the Republican Party, at 
policy meetings, who have urged a policy 
of prudence and a reservation from 
criticism of various foreign policy deci- 
sions and international repercussions 
which have confronted this new ad- 
ministration. 

It is not only right and proper to give 
the new administration an opportunity 
to become adjusted and get started, but 
it is also an act of patriotism for Re- 
publicans to pursue that kind of policy 
at a time when the country is confronted 
with great international problems. I 
have felt the new administration was 
trying its best and that criticism should 
be held to a minimum under these try- 
ing circumstances. 

As one who has done his fair share of 
speaking to groups all over the country 
since January 20, I have myself re- 
frained meticulously from entering into 
criticism of errors or mistakes of judg- 
ment or discussing the repercussions 
which have been flowing from weak- 
nesses in our foreign policy. 

I was not happy about the fiasco in 
Cuba. I was very much disappointed 
at the decision to admit Communists 
from Laos to the Geneva talks. In pri- 
vate correspondence I predicted that 
this would be the end of freedom in 
Laos. We can have no effective confer- 
ence on Laos with the rebel Communists 
at the conference table. This is becom- 
ing more apparent every day. 

I have also been terribly disillusioned 
by the utterances some of the President’s 
appointees in the State Department, and 
in diplomatic posts, with regard to their 
attitude toward recognition of Red 
China. I believe it is deplorable that 
there should be people in positions in 
which the President has placed them 
who hold that appeasement position. 
However, I have refrained from saying 
anything even about that situation seri- 
ous as it is. I have continued to hope 
for the best. 

However, if abject appeasement is to 
be the policy of this Government, and if 
this Government is to sit idly by while 
volunteer groups usurp the authority of 
the State Department and the White 
House, and start their own negotiations 
with a Communist dictator, then 
certainly I believe Republican Sen- 
ators as well as independent Democrats 
who still have freedom of thought and 
freedom of expression will be subject to 
legitimate criticism, if they do not pro- 
test now against this kind of misadven- 
ture and against this type of dangerous 
nonsense unless the Kennedy adminis- 
tration acts promptly and firmly to put 
it to an end. 

The time has come when the foreign 
policy of our Government might well be- 
come a major subject of Senate debate 
and national discussion, if, in fact—and 
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it appears to be entirely possible—this 
kind of appeasement program has either 
won silent acceptance by the adminis- 
tration or its active cooperation, as cer- 
tainly must be the case if it is even 
romotely considered that tax exemption 
will be given without respect to contri- 
butions made to the committee. I hope 
that I can be reassured by the President 
and the State Department, and that all 
Americans can be reassured on this 
point, and that the matter will be 
cleared up by a statement issued with- 
out delay and with crystal clarity. 

I shall continue my policy of not un- 
necessarily criticizing the State Depart- 
ment in connection with these difficult 
problems, but if all we are to see is failure 
compounded upon failure, followed by 
appeasement of communism and a 
cringing recognition of Red China, there 
is nothing more important to discuss on 
the Senate floor, with no holds barred, 
than what should be the attitude of this 
country in a world, in which communism 
today is flapping its wings, making bold 
remarks and boasting about its invinci- 
bility and its inevitably. The time has 
come when America needs leadership— 
and not from volunteer committees seek- 
ing to take over because they may feel 
that others have failed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe it is my 
responsibility as a Senator and as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to take part in shaping for- 
eign policy. I believe the American 
people expect me to do so. My oath of 
office compels me to do so. My responsi- 
bility as a Senator requires that I do so. 
Otherwise, what am I here for? [If I 
am only to keep still, without any 
thoughts or ideas or suggestions, I am 
certainly not living up to my oath of 
office, and I ought not to be here. I feel 
the same way about every other Senator. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business for 
the consideration of new reports on the 
Executive Calendar, beginning with Cal- 
endar No. 248. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, beginning with new 
reports. 

U.S. MARSHALS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 

sundry nominations of U.S. marshals. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations of U.S. mar- 
shals are considered and agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, of 
course, these nominations were cleared 
by the minority and were unanimously 
reported by the committee. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mtr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration cf 
legislative business. 





CASTRO, CUBANS, AND USS. 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brivces!], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CapenHarT!, and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunptT]! leave the floor, I 
wish to make a brief statement concern- 
ing the issue which they have raised. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, of which the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPenHart] is 
one of the very valuable members, I feel 
that I owe it to my duties as a member 
of that committee not to sit in silence 
while this very important issue is dis- 
cussed before the Senate. It is an ex- 
ceedingly complex one. 

Interestingly enough, yesterday after- 
noon, when I was in Cleveland, appear- 
ing on a television program called “Open 
Circuit,” a question bearing on this sub- 
ject matter was called in. I discussed 
it briefly. I shall get a transcript of 
those comments and place it in the Rrec- 
orp tomorrow, so that the Senate will 
at least know what comment I made 
when the question was first submitted to 
me publicly. When the transcript ap- 
pears in the Recorp, it will show that 
the following was my position: 

I said I sincerely hoped that Mrs. 
Roosevelt and the members of her com- 
mittee had discussed this subject thor- 
oughly with the Department of State 
before they proceeded to make plans for 
the program. I said I knew of no one 
in the country who undoubtedly was 
more appreciative of the fact that pri- 
vate citizens have a great obligation to 
follow a course of action toward foreign 
governments which in no way possibly 
could embarrass the State Department 
or the U.S. Government. I took it for 
granted that the committee of which 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
and Mr. Walter Reuther, and appar- 
ently others, are members had discussed 
the question with the State Department. 
I do not know whether they have. 
However, the State Department has an 
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obligation in this matter too. The State 
Department owes it to the American 
people to make a statement of policy on 
this matter. 

We are dealing with a very difficult 
matter of great human values. It ap- 
peals to our sense of right and wrong; 
our desire to come to the assistance of 
our fellow men who may find themselves 
in a position of being executed if this at- 
tempt at blackmail is not successful. 
This was brought out by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs] in 
the speech he made earlier, with much 
of which I agree. With as much as I 
object to, I shall discuss in a moment. 

There is a parallel between the heinous 
proposal of Castro and the proposal of 
Eichmann, who undoubtedly was carry- 
ing out the orders of Hitler, to trade 
Jews for trucks, at the time of the shock- 
ing persecutions of the Jews, as a part 
of the Nazi program. 

As the Senator from New Hampshire 
and the Senator from Indiana well know, 
I took .the position very early in the 
Castro administration that we were deal- 
ing with a madman—and I used that 
word in its literal sense. I think we are 
dealing with a psychiatric case. But this 
is not the first madman who has for a 
time on the stage of history determined 
the temporary destiny of a large popula- 
tion. 

I point out in passing that we are not, 
of course, in a position as a government 
to negotiate directly with the Castro re- 
gime. There has been some talk in the 
debate in the last 45 minutes that what 
is proposed is an interference on the 
part of the Roosevelt committee with the 
right of our Government to negotiate 
with the Castro administration. How- 
ever, we cannot carry on direct negotia- 
tions with the Castro administration; 
we must do that through the Swiss Gov- 
ernment. It is not a very satisfactory 
substitute for direct negotiation. We can 
differ sincerely and honestly, but I be- 
lieve it was a great mistake for the 
U.S. Government to break diplomatic re- 
lations with Castro. We had more to 
lose than did Cuba. I thought the Cuban 
people had more to lose than anyone else 
when the American flag was hauled down 
in Havana and removed, because that 
flag had been a symbol of hope for the 
people of Cuba. 

There was an allegation at the time 
that we had never attempted any satis- 
factory negotiations to determine 
whether Castro would limit the United 
States to a personnel of 11 in the Em- 
bassy. There was a great dispute as tu 
whether that number was to include 
gardeners and janitors or only the dip- 
lomatic personnel. I thought that ques- 
tion should have been determined 

In my judgment, the act of breaking 
diplomatic relations with Cuba was an 
impulsive act on the part of the preced- 
ing administration. I said, at the time, 
that it was a great mistake. I thought 
the American flag should be kept flying 
in Cuba as a symbol of hope for the 
Cuban people and as proof that we 
would not walk out on them. 

Furthermore, I believed our Embassy 
in Havana should have been maintained 
as a listening post. We should also have 
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kept ourselves in a position where diplo- 
matic negotiations and discussions, such 
as now present themselves, could have 
been carried on. It was a great mistake 
additionally to discontinue diplomatic 
relations because we cannot satisfac- 
torily conduct business through a for- 
eign power, no matter how competent 
the substitute is—and the Swiss are very 
competent. To do so is bound to create 
great difficulties. 

It was a mistake in my judgment to 
break diplomatic relations and thus 
leave a time bomb for the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. That is exactly what the 
Eisenhower administration did by its 
breaking of diplomatic relations. There 
is some internal evidence, at least, that 
the situation which has developed in 
connection with the so-called invasion 
by Cuban exiles with American logistic 
support and financial support was, in 
fact, a planned program and one which 
had been in progress for many months 
before the Kennedy administration took 
office. I simply say to the Senate there 
is no question about that being true. It 
has been brought out in the hearings 
before the subcommittee of which I am 
the chairman. 

It verifies the fact that the expedi- 
tion was a part of the Eisenhower plan 
which had been worked on for many 
months. It explains in no small meas- 
ure why the former President does not 
desire to have the ashes of the Cuban 
invasion incident raked over. When 
those ashes are raked over, it is plainly 
disclosed as a Republican program as 
well as, now, a Democratic program. 

I hold no brief for the Democratic 
President proceeding with the program. 
I believe he should have made it very 
clear that the United States would not 
proceed with the program. The results 
have demonstrated how unwise it was. 

I have no question in my mind that 
had there been consultation with the 
Hill, we would have obtained much evi- 
dence and plenty of proof to support the 
conclusion that the President should 
have dropped the plan and should not 
have given it support. That is water 
over the dam. We are still confronted 
with the problem and the question is, 
Where do we go from here? 

Before commenting specifically about 
some wise observations made by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire and the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, I should state that I 
do not believe we have taken all the steps 
we should at least try to take in concert 
with our friendly associates, the other 
countries in Latin America. These 
countries tell us quite informally that 
they are in our corner, so to speak. We 
are having much difficulty, however, in 
getting them into the ring. I say most 
respectfully, that there appears to be a 
shocking breakdown of the functions of 
the Organization of American States, if 
we will simply reread the charter which 
created that Organization. 

I ask again: Where are our friends in 
the Organization of American States? 
This is a troublesome problem, not only 
for the United States of America, but for 
each one of them. In fact, in the os 
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So again I plead with the members of 
the Organization of American States and 
with our State Department not to wait 
until some time in July, when it is con- 
templated there will be some economic 
conference, possibly at Montevideo, to 
implement the Alliance of Progress. We 
have an immediate problem of much 
greater concern and more vital concern 
to the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere than what is contemplated as the 
agenda for the Montevideo Conference in 
July. 

I do not think we can delay longer in 
making a formal approach to this Cuban 
matter through the Organization of 
American States; and I hope our State 
Department and our President will give 
formal consideration to it, and I hope 
the American people obtain from this 
administration some policy statement 
about it before much more time passes. 
There is increasing division and con- 
fusion among the American people in re- 
gard to the Cuban problem—largely, I 
think, because the American people do 
not know the facts, not only those in re- 
gard to Cuba, but also those in regard to 
the Organization of American States. 

That is why the other day, in the Latin 
American Subcommittee, I said I hoped 
the President would quickly be apprised 
of the active interest in this matter of 
the Members of the Senate and also of 
the fact that we are ready and willing 
to have him advise us regarding this 
Cuban matter. 

Now we have received the proposal 
that we pay ransom in order to save the 
lives of approximately 1,000 prisoners. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Bripces] pointed out that Castro 
came to the United States at the invita- 
tion of a group of newspaper publishers, 
I believe, or a group of newspaper edi- 
tors. It can be stated that the members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee were 
very much concerned about that matter. 
At that time, representatives of the State 
Department consulted with us. I re- 
member a conference we had in a room 
one floor below this Chamber. We con- 
ferred with the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin American Affairs. 

That conference was in regard to this 
matter. He pointed out to us that the 
newspaper editors had never given his 
Department even an inkling of warning 
that they were going to extend that in- 
vitation to the head of a foreign state. 
At that time we were having our troubles 
with Castro, and at that time our coun- 
try was shocked by Castro’s blood baths. 
Some time before that, several of us had 
made speeches on the floor of the Sen- 
ate in protest against the totalitarian 
procedures and the techniques used by 
Castro. I shall always take some satis- 
faction from the fact that I made the 
first speech which was made here on the 
Senate floor in criticism of Castro. It 
was my opinion that Cuba was having 
visited upon it the substitution of one 
form of totalitarianism for another. It 
seemed to me that I was morally bound 
to make that speech. As the Senator 
from Indiana well knows, I made it after 
there had been some discussion of that 
matter in our committee. Shortly after 
that, other members of my subcommit- 
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tee supported my statement and views, 
At that time the present President of 
the United States was a member of that 
subcommittee; and in that capacity and 
in his capacity of U.S. Senator from the 
State of Massachusetts he completely 
agreed with my position. I recall that 
fact with great pride. 

But in our conference with the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Latin 
America, there was raised the question, 
What do we do now? The newspaper 
editors had then extended the invitation, 
and we realize that that was bound to 
be embarrassing to our Government, 

My position was that they were no dif- 
ferent from any other group in the coun- 
try, and I saw no reason why they 
should be treated any differently. They 
were guilty not only of bad judgment, 
but also of definitely seeking to interfere 
with the foreign policy of our Govern- 
ment, and I thought they were subject 
to censure and to criticism. It will be 
recalled that I took it upon myself to 
criticize them. 

When I do such things, I expect to be 
criticized in turn. Many cf them pub- 
lished editorials which did not at all 
flatter me; but not once was I proved 
wrong on the merits. Actually, in their 
editorials they engaged in alibiing and 
in attempts to explain away their lapses 
of good judgment. 

I pointed out that I was not a partici- 
pant in the extending of entertainment 
and of hospitality tothat madman. The 
Senator from New Hampshire and the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapPrHart] 
pointed out that I did not participate 
in that course of action. I am proud to 
state that I refused—and I did it in my 
capacity as chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Latin American Countries—to at- 
tend the meeting which was held. First 
of all, I could not attend it because at 
the meeting there would be a discussion 
of the Cuban problem with which our 
committee was concerned, and because 
at the meeting there would also be a 
discussion of Castro’s course of action 
in Cuba, with which our committee was 
likewise concerned. I was not willing 
to take any action which might be re- 
garded as prejudicial to future action by 
our subcommittee. Secondly, I did not 
attend the meeting because otherwise 
the State Department would be em- 
barrassed, inasmuch as the State De- 
partment had not then decided on the 
policy that it intended to follow. Until 
our State Department had decided what 
course to follow officially, it could not 
avoid being embarrassed by such a 
meeting. 

The State Department decided offi- 
cially that the meeting would be treated 
on an unofficial basis. That was a policy 
based on semantics, for everyone knew 
Castro was in the United States, and it 
was clear that any protocol extended to 
him would be regarded elsewhere in the 
world as an official reception of Castro 
by our State Department. And such 
proved to be the case. 

To the everlasting credit of the pres- 
ent chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, Mr. Futsricnut, who, 
I regret to say, has been called from the 
floor, and cannot be present at the mo- 
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ment, at least—he, likewise, disapproved 
that entire procedure. I happen to know 
that is a fact. 
The Cuban delegation which accom- 
ed Castro called the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee room, and said that 
Castro would like to go there, to meet in- 
formally and unofficially with the mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. With the understanding 
that the meeting would be unofficial and 
informal, the Senator from Arkansas 
{[Mr. FuLsricHt]—although he did not 
like any bit of the proposal—said that 
he felt that as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee he should at least 
notify the other members of the com- 
mittee of what Castro wanted. The 
Senator from Arkansas said that mem- 
bers of the committee who wished to 
come to the committee meeting, to meet 
Castro informally and unofficially, could 


come. 

That is what happened; some Sen- 
ators went, and some Senators not on 
the Foreign Relations Committee went. 
I did not go. I refused to go, because it 
seemed to me at that time the official 
position of this Government ought to 
have been one of making perfectly clear 
an official protest of the policies and the 
procedures that Castro was following in 
Cuba. 

In one of my speeches I proposed that 
we call upon Castro to follow the Geneva 
Convention in regard to handling prison- 
ers. Is it not interesting that we have 
another prisoner problem now? I said 
that morally, if not legally, Castro was 
bound by the Geneva Convention, be- 
cause Cuba signed the Geneva Conven- 
tion. This is the Geneva Convention on 
the Treatment of War Prisoners. 

It is true that Castro had a technical 
out. His technical out was—and he took 
it—that these prisoners were captured in 
connection with his revolt against Ba- 
tista, and were not prisoners taken in a 
war with a sovereign power; that the 
Geneva Convention deals with proce- 
dures for handling war prisoners in a 
war between two sovereign powers, and 
that this was a civil war, and therefore 
those procedures did not, technically, 
apply. 

Knowing that Castro might fall back 
on that technicality, my speech in the 
Senate pointed out it was all the more 
reason, morally, why he ought to apply 
the procedures of the Geneva Conven- 
tion to his own flesh and blood. After 
all, those captured in his revolt against 
Batista were Cubans. They were mis- 
guided in their support of Batista, but, as 
we have seen, they were no more mis- 
guided than were those who supported 
Castro. 

I spoke out against Castro at that time, 
and have been consistent in my position 
since that time. 

Now we come, to the question, Where 
do we go from here? We cannot sep- 
arate the activities of the committee, 
headed by Mrs. Roosevelt, Dr. Eisen- 
hower, and Mr. Reuther, from its effect 
and influence in relation to American 
foreign policy; and it is going to be so 
interpreted around the world. A private 
committee cannot be established in this 
country which purports, at least, to 
speak in regard to a foreign policy prob- 
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lem without many people around the 
world attributing to that committee the 
official status of speaking for American 
foreign policy. It is bound to happen. 
It is happening, I think, already. 

Furthermore, as the Senator from In- 
diana pointed out in his remarks this 
afternoon, let us not forget that the pris- 
oners in Cuban jails today are just those 
exiles who were captured in the ill-fated 
attempted invasion of April 16. We do 
not know how many thousands of Cubans 
the Castro police have rounded up and 
put in Cuban jails as alleged counter- 
revolutionaries. 

One would have to be very short- 
sighted to assume that Castro was go- 
ing to take a different attitude toward 
the counterrevolutionaries who were in 
his own country at the time of the ill- 
fated attempted invasion than he did 
toward the counterrevolutionaries who 
attempted to invade the country, He 
knows—we all know—that a part of the 
plan was the hope, the expectation, that 
the invasion would stir up, within a few 
days thereafter, at least, a counter- 
revolutionary movement in his own 
country. It was part and parcel of the 
whole plan. 

I think the Senator from Indiana and 
the Senator from New Hampshire are 
quite right when they say we do not 
know what kind of chain reaction we 
shall start with this proposal. Ran- 
somers, extortionists, pirates, do not stop 
with just one proposed ransom. If a 
ransom is obtained for this group, then 
others can be proposed, and there are 
estimates of prisoners in Cuban jails 
varying from 50,000 to 100,000. Once 
we yield to such blackmail, where is the 
end? 

There is no member of the committee, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Dr. Eisenhower, Mr. Reu- 
ther, or any one associated with it, who 
has a more disturbed inner feeling or 
more pangs of heartache about the 
plight of these Cuban exiles who were 
captured in the ill-fated invasion than 
has the Senator from Oregon. 

Furthermore, the fact is made more 
sad because, to no small measure, we 
were implicated in the episode. In a 
very real sense, we cannot wash this 
dirty spot off our hands, any more than 
could Lady Macbeth, because there is no 
doubt about the fact that we aided and 
abetted and supported the unfortunate 
attempted invasion, about which many 
of us knew nothing. 

But that, too, is water over the dam. 
The point I want to stress is that this 
is a matter which involves American 
foreign policy. I do not care how one 
tries to word it in order to seem to keep 
the committee out of interference with 
American foreign policy. We want to 
know from our State Department, and 
soon, its position in regard to this ques- 
tion. It is much more forthright for us 
to stand up before the world and say, 
“Approval is given to this as a matter of 
Government policy,” or “Approval is de- 
nied”—one way or the other. 

Now I come to the Logan Act. I call 
this matter to the attention of the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case], who 
has said he is not a lawyer. In my book, 
he is a pretty good sea lawyer, as we say 
of one who renders a sound legal judg- 
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ment, although he may not be a member 
of the bar. This is more than a tech- 
nicality. It bears on the main thesis 
of my comments. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
pointed out the Logan Act has nothing 
to do with this matter, for many rea- 
sons. The act reads, as was brought out 
by the distinguished Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. CaPEHART]: 

Any citizen of the United States, wherever 
he may be, who, without authority of the 
United States, directly or indirectly com- 
mences or carries on any correspondence or 
intercourse with any foreign government or 
any officer or agent thereof, with intent to 
influence the measures or conduct of any for- 
eign government or of any Officer or agent 
thereof, in relation to any disputes or con- 
troversies with the United States, or to de- 
feat the measures of the United States, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 3 years, or both. 

This section shall not abridge the right of 
a citizen to apply, himself or his agent, to 
any foreign government or the agents there- 
of for redress of any injury which he may 
have sustained from such government or 
any of its agents or subjects. 


I agree with the Senator from South 
Dakota. The committee has in no way 
violated the Logan Act, for two main le- 
gal reasons. First, their program in no 
way involves carrying on any direct or 
indirect correspondence or intercourse 
with any foreign government or any offi- 
cer or agent thereof. The committee is 
carrying on its negotiations with the 
Cuban exiles. The Cuban exiles are in 
revolt against Castro. The negotiations 
are with them directly. One cannot, in 
my judgment, legitimately claim that 
the exiles are functioning as agents of 
Castro. Castro has announced to the 
world what are the terms of his ransom. 

In my judgment, what the committee 
is seeking to do, out of its humanitarian 
impulses—I share those impulses—is to 
raise some ransom money in this coun- 
try to save the lives of the prisoners. 
The act itself, however, is bound to af- 
fect our foreign policy. If our Govern- 
ment wishes to approve of that course of 
action, it should say so. 

We should not engage in any sub- 
terfuge. We ought not to engage in any 
indirection. We ought to stop our pre- 
tense. We have a right to ask our Sec- 
retary of State—and I now call upon 
him—to tell the American people what 
his position is, as Secretary of State, in 
regard to the course of action which is 
being followed by the volunteer com- 
mittee. Once we have that opinion from 
the Secretary of State, then we shall be 
in a position to decide what course of 
action should be followed concerning the 
attempt of the committee to raise funds. 

As it relates to national policy, it is a 
dangerous thing to countenance in this 
country voluntary committees which 
may proceed to follow any course of ac- 
tion which may have repercussions on 
American foreign policy. In my judg- 
ment, that is not a violation of the Logan 
Act but is an interference with our 
whole constitutional policy that Ameri- 
can foreign policy should be directed by 
the President of the United States and 
by the Secretary of State acting as a 
representative of the President of the 
United States. 
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This can be a very bad precedent from 
the standpoint of American foreign pol- 
icy procedures. 

It is quite proper that my colleagues 
in the Senate took the course of action 
they took this afternoon, of calling upon 
the administration to tell the American 
people specifically what is its position. 

The last point I wish to make in re- 
gard to the Logan Act is the point made 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], when he said that technically 
there was no dispute or controversy in- 
volved in regard to the United States. 
That has been removed. 

This illustrates again why it was such 
a great mistake to break diplomatic re- 
lations with Cuba. Would that we had 
an Embassy there. Then there could 
be direct negotiations with Cuba, at 
least through diplomatic channels. 

I see no basis for a finding that, as a 
matter of law, there is any dispute or 
controversy between the United States 
and the principals with whom Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s committee is negotiating. 
They are negotiating with the Cuban 
exiles. 

To show the direct relationship be- 
tween this and American foreign policy, 
we must remember that the Cuban exiles 
could not get back into this country 
without the approval of this Govern- 
ment. That is a procedural act within 
the sphere of American foreign policy. 
The exiles are allowed to come into the 
country with the full knowledge of the 
administration, so apparently there is 
knowledge they are going to negotiate 
with the Mrs. Roosevelt committee, 
which I think makes it perfectly clear 
that there is a direct tie between what 
that committee is doing and American 
foreign policy. 

In order to prevent this from being a 
precedent, in order to make it very clear 
that the State Department and the ad- 
ministration will assume full constitu- 
tional authority and duty in connection 
with American foreign policy, the ad- 
ministration ought to proceed without 
delay to tell the American people to what 
extent, if any, the procedure outlined by 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s committee has the ap- 
proval of this administration as a part 
and parcel of American foreign policy. 

I wish to point out, in half a moment, 
some of the dangers. We are all heart- 
felt moved by the plight of the exiles who 
have been captured and are in Cuban 
prisons. We are all concerned and wor- 
ried about what the madman may do 
with them or to them. 

We certainly do not wish to lay down a 
foundation of precedents so that there 
will spring up in the months ahead one 
volunteer committee after another which 
will seek to influence the American peo- 
ple in a quasi-official or semiofficial 
capacity in respect to some particular 
program connected with American for- 
eign policy. 

There are many trouble spots in this 
world about which we as individual citi- 
zens are very much concerned. Volun- 
teer committees may spring up about 
something in Laos, in Hungary, in the 
Congo, in South-West Africa, in Angola, 
in Goa, or in a good many other places in 
the world, where fellow human beings 
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are being trampled and their lives are 
being crushed out by the hundreds and 
thousands month after month by tyran- 
nies, many of them either Communist or 
Fascist tyrannies. 

In my judgment we cannot have a 
sound foreign policy program in this 
country if, in those instances in which it 
may seem to be expedient to do so, we 
either close our eyes or turn our heads 
and look in the other direction when 
volunteer committees set up volunteer 
programs concerned with some segment 
or other of American foreign policy. 

In closing, I quite agree with the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and other Sena- 
tors who have spoken on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon. This procedure 
has many danger signs written all over 
it. We must be on guard that we do not 
approve a course of action because we 
are heartsick about the fact that some 
1,000 or 1,200 Cuban exiles are in Cuban 
prisons and might be murdered by this 
madman, as he has murdered so many 
others through his blood baths. I think 
we should not let our heartache and our 
understandable sentiment blind us to the 
fact that there may be thousands upon 
thousands of lives put in danger by such 
a course of action, if we yield at this 
time to this blackmail. 

I think that is the first reason why we 
have a right to say to the administra- 
tion, “You owe it to the American people 
to take an official position upon the pro- 
posed determination of American foreign 
policy by a volunteer group.” 

Second, I think we have a right to say 
to the administration, “You have a duty 
to now make clear, without any further 
delay, to the Organization of American 
States that every Latin American coun- 
try, including Canada to the north of us, 
ought to convene quickly through the 
Organization of American States to de- 
termine what our joint program and pol- 
icy ought to be in relation to this tyranny 
which has taken over Cuba.” 

I speak respectfully of Canada when 
I say it is fine for the Foreign Minister 
of Canada to suggest that Canada me- 
diate the differences between the United 
States and Cuba, but it would be better 
for Canada, in the first instance, to fill 
its seat in the Organization of American 
States, to stop being merely an observer 
in the Organization of American States, 
and to become a voting member of the 
Organization of American States. I 
think if Canada did that, she could exer- 
cise much more influence in the develop- 
ment of foreign policy in the Western 
Hemisphere. It would be better to do 
this than to offer her good offices to serve 
as mediator between the United States 
and Cuba on problems between those 
two countries. 

The important thing is that these are 
not simply United States-Cuban prob- 
lems. Each and every one of them is a 
hemispheric problem. 

Each and every one of them involves 
the rights, interest, and the future of 
every country in this hemisphere. What 
I have been pleading for is that we stop 
unilateral action on the part of the 
United States in relation to Cuba, recog- 
nize that the situation calls for joint 
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action on the part of Canada, the United 
States, and every other Latin American 
country to try to work out a program 
for the settlement of problems that have 
arisen in this hemisphere as a result of 
Castro going over to the Communists. 

Ah, but some say to me, “If you follow 
that course of action, Mr. Senator, then 
are you not going to have to negotiate 
with Cuba?” 

Of course, we could negotiate with 
Cuba or go to war with Cuba. I know 
there are those who think we ought to 
go to war with her. And what a great 
victory that would be. We could defeat 
her very quickly, although not without 
the loss of many thousands of American 
boys. We could not defeat her without 
the loss of thousands of lives probably 
in some of the southern strategic areas 
of Florida and some of the other South- 
ern States. We do not know to what 
extent such conflict might be the spark 
that would start a nuclear war. If we 
have to fight a nuclear war, we will not 
hesitate to fight it, if we have done 
everything that we could possibly have 
done in order to bring mankind to rea- 
son without a nuclear war. 

We should not follow a course of action 
that will record that we pulled the trig- 
ger. We do have peaceful procedures 
available to us that we ought to try to 
use, both through the Organization of 
American States and through the United 
Nations. 

There are special procedures, both in 
the Organization of American States 
and in the United Nations, that at least 
could be used to seek to get extraordi- 
nary meetings of both of those organi- 
zations. Have we tried? Are we trying? 
If not, why not? 

This shocking proposal of Castro 
ought to be the basis for an immediate 
call upon the part of the United States 
for an extraordinary session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations to 
focus world opinion on the subject. I 
do not think that we have started to do 
the things that we ought to do in order 
to seek with honor some accommoda- 
tion by way of a peaceful settlement of 
this great threat to war in the Western 
Hemisphere—and it is a growing threat 
to war in the Western Hemisphere. 

One more word about my suggestions 
with respect to negotiations so that I 
will not be misunderstood. I am not 
suggesting that we should offer on a bi- 
lateral basis to start negotiations with 
Cuba, but I do say that we ought to 
offer to have the Organization of Amer- 
ican States start negotiations with 
Cuba, and if Castro does not want to 
accept that proposal, offer to have the 
United Nations start negotiations with 
Cuba, because whether we like it or not, 
we cannot wish Cuba off the face of the 
map. Naturally, either through the Or- 
ganization of American States or the 
United Nations, we ought to try to find 
out if there is any basis for an honor- 
able diplomatic negotiation of proce- 
dures for the settlement of the disputes 
that have arisen between the United 
States and Cuba. 

I offer these thoughts this afternoon 
because again I wish to say the United 
States should stop moving away from 
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the Cuban problem in the direction of 
war and intervention, and start to move 
into the Cuban problem through the 
Organization of American States and 
through the United Nations, so that 
history will record that we did our level 
best to try to avoid any resort to mili- 
tary defense and military action in order 
to protect American lives and American 
property. 

Speaking of American lives, do not for- 
get that we do not know how many hun- 
dreds of American citizens are still in 
Cuba, but they are there. When we are 
dealing with a madman who places no 
more value on life than Castro does, we 
run always the risk that he would be per- 
fectly willing to go to any extreme in 
order to vent his perverted emotional 
makeup on the United States. What 
would we do if he announced that, “Now 
you can ransom—how many hundreds we 
do not know—of American citizens still in 
Cuba?” 

What would be the reaction of this 
country to that proposal? Of course, 
there would be every reason for us then to 
go to the military defense of those Amer- 
ican citizens. That is how delicate I 
think the situation is. 

So I close my comments with the plea 
once again to my Government. Let the 
State Department run American foreign 
policy. Let the State Department make 
clear to the American people its position 
in regard to any volunteer committee’s 
program in this country. If we want to 
make such proposals the official program 
of the State Department, let us say so. 
But let us not start a chain of precedents 
of having American foreign policy, from 
the standpoint of expediency, turned over 
to private citizens who can follow a 
course of action that can _ possibly 
embarrass—yes, jeopardize—the welfare 
of this country, and in the end lead to 
a much greater loss of human life pos- 
sibly than would be true if Castro should 
seek to liquidate the exiles that he cap- 
tured in this invasion, every one of whom 
knew that he ran the risk of being liqui- 
dated by participating in the invasion. 

What I have said during the last 15 
or 20 minutes on the floor of the Senate 
can be subject to a great deal of distor- 
tion and misrepresentation, but, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs, I shall never duck 
my clear responsibility so long as I serve 
in that capacity. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator from South Dakota 
has listened with interest to the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon, the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Latin American Affairs of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. At this 
hour I shall not try to comment any fur- 
ther. I will say that I share in his hope 
that the Secretary of State will make 
a statement that will clarify the official 
position of the United States with re- 
gard to the proposed blackmail. I also 
hope that the discussion on the floor of 
the Senate this afternoon, participated 
in by several Senators, will make a con- 
tribution. I am confident it will make 
a& contribution to answering the ques- 
tion, Where do we go from here? 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, May 22, 1961, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled joint resolution (S. 
J. Res. 89) to amend section 217 of the 
National Housing Act to provide an in- 
terim increase in the authorization for 
insurance of mortgages by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 10 o’clock 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 7 
o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered until tomorrow, Tuesday, May 
23, 1961, at 10 a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate, May 22, 1961: 
U.S. MARSHALS 

Adam J. Walsh, of Maine, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the district of Maine for the term 
of 4 years, vice Harry W. Pinkham. 

James H. Dillon, of Wisconsin, to be US. 
marshal for the eastern district of Wiscon- 
sin for the term of 4 years, vice Lyle F. 
Milligan. 

Bureau or Customs 

Ernesto Flores, of New Mexico, to be col- 
lector of customs for Customs Collection 
District No. 50, with headquarters in Colum- 
bus, N. Mex. 

Cornelius F. Reardon, of Montana, to be 
collector of customs for Customs Collection 
District No. 33, with headquarters in Great 
Falls, Mont. 

Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 

The following candidates for personnel 
action in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 

To be medical directors 
Carl I. Pirkle Trois E. Johnson 
Isaac M. Zigler Anibal R. Valle 
Thomas E. O’Brien Glen W. McDonald 
Josef J. Weisskopf Louis C. Floyd 
Carl J. Mankinen Ardell B. Colyar 
Leslie H. Thomasson Warfield Garson 
Raymond Hofstra William P. Ramey 
James A. Hunter, Jr. Leo J. Gehrig 
James T. Hearin R. Leslie Smith 
Norman B. McCul- Arthur E. Rikli 

lough C. Dudley Miller 
Marvin O. Lewis Philip L. Spencer 
Lawrence Kilham 


To be senior surgeons 


Frank R. Freckleton Roger L. Black 
Clarence A. Imboden Albert W. Hilberg 


To be surgeons 
Arden A. Flint, Jr. Paul J. Schmidt 
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To be senior assistant surgeons 


Gerald R. Bassett 
Jack D. Poland 


To be dentai directors 


John W. Holt 


Thomas J. Riley, Jr. 


Francis W. Pomije 


To be senior dental surgeons 


Robert C. Likins 
Charles J. Gillooly 
Tyler C. Folsom, Jr. 
William J. Braye 
Samuel 8. Herman 
Paul H. Keyes 


John M. Frankel 

William J. Putnam 

Harry W. Bruce, Jr. 

Frank W. Nelson 

Lawrence J. Stan- 
wich 


To be dental surgeons 


Jack D. Robertson 
Herbert Swerdlow 
A. Fogle Godby 


Bill J. Brady 
Winston W. Frenzel 
Kenneth C. Potter 


William S. Lainhart 
David P. Michener 
Eugene H, Guthrie 
James L. Wellhouse 
Claude R. Garfield 
Nicholas Revotskie 
Lewis E. Patrie 
Robert I. Katase 
Edward B. Cross 
William S. Dunford, 
Jr. 
Orlando L. Clark 
Betty E. Hathaway 
Alan S. Rabson 


Nicholas P. Sinaly 
Henry V. Belcher 
Louis Levy 

George G. Browing 
George W. Gaffney 
James N. Winblad 
Charles H. Boettner 
Adolph J. Urban 
Emil Frei DT 

Roger W. Ogara 
Emil J, Freireich 
David J. Sencer 
Eugene Braunwald 


To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
Warren V. Judd William L. Knudson 
John R. Stoipe Richard K. Fred 
Jim D. Webb Gerald W. Gaston 
Charles C. Swoope, Jr. David A. Dutton 
Donald R. Swatman Buckner 8S. Burch 
Richard L. Chris- Manuel H. Marks 

tiansen Gresham T. Farrar, 
Wellesley H. Wright Jr. 

To be sanitary engineer directors 
Daniel W. Evans Paul C. Henderson 
Charles D, Spangler Harry Stierli 
Archie B. Freeman Kenneth C. Lauster 
John H. Burgess Joseph A. Boyer 
Arthur H. Johnson Ross W. Buck 


To be senior sanitary engineer 
William B. Schreeder 
To be sanitary engineers 

John L. S. Hickey Malen D. Bogue 
Donald J. Nelson, Jr. Lawrence C. Gray 
Herbert H. Rogers Melvin W. Carter 
Edwin M. Lamphere Ralph I. Larsen 

To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
Donald J. Baumgart- Albert H. Story 

ner Norman J. Petersen 
Harry J. Ettinger Charles F. Walters 
Andre F. LeRoy 


Jack L. Witherow 
Edwin L. Johnson 
Eugene J. Donovan, 
Jr. 

To be assistant sanitary engineers 
Harold C. Ervine John A. Little 
Howard P. Zweig 
Robert Prank Gross- 

man 
To be pharmacist directors 
Francis R. Ellis Ernest J. Simnacher 
Robarts L. Proper Carmen A. Carrato 
Arnold H. Dodge 


To be senior pharmacists 
William M. Hanna 
Abraham Wolfthal 
To be senior assistant pharmacists 


Bernard Shleien Philip R. Hugill 
Samuel Merrill Robert P. Chandler 
Jacob H. Hendershot 


To be assistant pharmacists 
Ray D. Crossley II 
Harley A. Mills 
Jerome A. Halperin 
To be scientist directors 


Melvin E. Griffith Olaf Mickelsen 
Lloyd W. Law George W. Lones 
Everette L. May FP. Earle Lyman 


To be senior scientists 
John E. Porter 
Colvin L. Gibson 
To be scientists 


Frank P. Brancato Maxwell J. Wilcomb, 
Harold V. Jordan, Jr. Jr. 

William B. Dewitt ‘Thomas E. Anderson 
Joseph M. Butler, Jr. 
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To be senior assistant scientists 
John C. Feeley III 
Sheldon D. Murphy 

To be senior sanitarian 
Leroy 8S. Houser 
To be sanitarian 

James V. Smith 

To be veterinary officer director 
Robert D. Courter 

To be senior veterinary officers 


John F. Winn Herbert G. Stoenner 
Arthur H. Wolff Samuel Abramson 


John H. Scruggs 
To be veterinary officer 
Joe W. Atkinson 
To be nurse directors 


Lydia M. Zetzsche Daphine D. Doster 
L. Dorothy Carroll Edna A. Clark 
Lois E. Gordner O. Jenney 
Rosalie G. Abrahams Harriett G. Dexheimer 
Madeline Pershing 

To be senior nurse officers 


Maud J. Larssen Dorothy E. Reese 
Jeanette E. Westlake Marie F. Hanzel 

Mary E. O’Connor Doris E. Roberts 
Margaret E. Benson 


To be nurse officers 


Marie M. Lech Helen Troxell 
Violet C. Ryb 
Josephine I. O’Callag- 

han 


To be assistant nurse offiers 
Elizabeth L. Cooper 
To be dietitian directors 
Clare B. Baldauf 
Myrtle M. Vincent 
To be senior dietitians 


Edith A. Jones 
Frances M. Croker 


To be dietitian 
Letitia W. Warnock 
To be senior therapist 
Elizabeth M. Finke 
To be therapist 
John F. Burke 


To be health services directors 
Ralph L. Jerkins, Jr. Nell McKeever 
Evelyn Rahm Mary Jo Kraft 
To be health services officer 
Gloria M. Russo 
To be senior assistant health services officer 
Richard E. Gallagher 


Coast AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointments 
to the grade indicated in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey: 


To be ensigns 

William E. Blank- William B. Merselis 

inship, Jr. Arthur L. Moshos 
L. Logan Boles Edward J. Murphy 
George M. Cole, Jr. William H. O’Hanlon 
Darrell W. Crawford Sigmund R. Petersen 
William E. Gott Leonard E. Pickens 
C. William Hayes 


Ronald D. Walkenspaw 
Richard E. Williams 
5 William B. Williford 
Robert J. Lewis Tir 
IN THE AIR FORCE 
Gen. Thomas D. White, 22A (major gen- 


, title 10 of the United States Code. 
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Gen, Curtis E. LeMay, 26A (major general, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, for ap- 
pointment as Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force, 
for a period of 2 years, under the pro- 
visions of section 8034, title 10 of the United 
States Code. 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force under the ap- 
propriate provisions of chapter 835, title 10, 
United States Code, as amended: 


MAJOR TO LIEUTENANT COLONEL 
Line of the Air Force 


Abernathy, Julian R., Jr., 11730A. 
Aberson, Albert D., 33348A. 
Abrams, Stuart M., 12442A. 
Accola, Jacob P., 33051A. 
Adair, Asa A., 11295A. 

Adair, Philip R., 11927A. 
Adams, Gail J., 12622A. 
Adams, John B., 33485A. 
Adams, Paul E., 33124A. 
Adams, William P., Jr., 11810A. 
Adcock, James K., 20589A. 
Addis, Walter A., 11563A. 
Alagna, Antonito F., 12585A. 
Alber, George D., 11917A. 
Alexander, Arthur K., 11472A. 
Alexander, Ernest L., 18143A. 
Alexander, Jim V., 12215A. 
Allen, Charles T., Jr., 33084A. 
Allen, Hubert E., 11549A. 
Allen, Merle F., Jr., 11508A. 
Allen, Nelson, 21434A. 

Allen, William C., 11382A. 
Alston, Archer S., 12516A. 
Ambos, William G., 12404A. 
Ammon, Robert H., 11697A. 
Amundson, Maynard N., 125014. 
Anders, Edwin R., 33277A. 
Andersen, Paul C., 33457A. 
Anderson, Alfred I., 11863A. 
Anderson, Charles C., Jr., 33257A. 
Anderson, David S., 11954A. 
Anderson, George S., 11726A. 
Anderson, James E., 12562A. 
Anderson, John B., 12485A. 
Anderson, Ralph R., Jr., 11610A. 
Anderson, Reid J., 33292A. 
Anderson, Richard R., 11588A. 
Anderson, Wyman D., 11283A. 
Andre, Donald P., 33109A. 
Andrews, Ralph P., 12420A. 
Angel, Ralph E., 12278A. 
Angell, Donald R., 33070A. 
Angley, Clyde C., 12200A. 
Annis, Ross E., Jr., 12669A. 
Antalis, Stephen J., 12332A. 
Archer, John H., Jr., 12013A. 
Armbruster, Martha L., 21266W. 
Arnette, John W., 33378A. 
Arnold, Edison F., 33054A. 
Arnold, George M., 33486A. 
Arnold, William B., 18091A. 
Arp, Elwood D., 33387A. 
Artwohi, Arpod J., 12153A. 
Ashley, Garland O., 11605A. 
Ashman, Richard C., 11302A. 
Ashmore, Vincent H., 33489A. 
Ashworth, Kenton L., 12536A. 
Atkinson, Margaret P., 21242W. 
Austin, Paul F., 12691A. 

Avise, Herbert J., 18114A. 
Awtrey, William E., Jr., 33058A. 
Ayers, Agustine W., 11496A. 
Ayersman, Richard L., 12314A. 
Bailey, Felix R., 33166A. 
Bailey, Lawrence O., 12640A. 
Bailey, Richard F., 12414A. 
Bailey, Walter H., Jr., 33136A. 
Baker, Dexter K., 11929A. 
Baker, Harry F., 12247A. 
Baker, Homer A. Jr., 33126A. 
Baker, Ogden Z., 33452A. 
Baldwin, Oscar F., Jr., 33326A. 
Baleski, John J., Jr., 25490A. 
Barbieri, Michael J., 51729A. 
Barefoot, Selwyn J., 33394A. 
Barker, Buford W., 33275A. 
Barley, John N., 11428A. 
Barnett, William E., 12353A. 





Barney, Robert O., 12057A. 
Barraclough, Edmund L., 12374A. 
Barrett, Paul C., 33293A. 
Barricklow, Fred M., 51717A. 
Barry, John G., Jr., 33131A. 
Bartel, Harry C., 12287A. 
Bartol, Wante J,, 12238A. 
Bartos, Edmund J., 11308A. 
Basham, Edward A., 12381A. 
Baska, John W., 333114. 
Bayer, Ralph R., 33335A. 
Bayne, Harry C., 12289A. 
Beahan, Willard J., 33172A. 
Beasley, Carl J., 12265A. 
Beatty, Ibrie M., Jr., 12017A. 
Beck, Joseph P., 12578A. 
Beckett, James P., 12360A. 
Beecham, William P., 33327A. 
Beeler, Robert L., Jr., 11490A. 
Beers, Robert L., 11672A. 
Belew, John F., 33434A. 

Bell, Roscoe L., 11389A. 
Bellan, Rudolf A., 11579A. 
Bennett, Walter D., 12563A. 
Benton, Roger G., 11524A. 
Berger, Marvin E., 12337A. 
Bergeson, Harold M., 11809A. 
Berry, John M., 12561A. 
Berry, Vernon H., 51738A. 
Bertie, Gilbert H., 12471A. 
Betette, Albert G., 33337A. 
Bethea, William E., 51703A. 
Bice, John D., 331514. 

Biggs, Ernest E., 11417A. 
Biggs, George J., 12375A. 
Biles, James L., Jr., 12342A. 
Bilotta, Joseph P., 11358A. 
Birge, Walter C., Jr., 12275A. 
Birmele, William J., 33236A. 
Biscayart, Jules D., 8374A. 
Black, David P., 12052A. 
Blacksten, Harry B., 33363A. 
Blair, Ben R., 12232A. 

Blair, Frank S., 11451A. 

Blair, Guy N., 33433A. 

Blake, Robert J., 12398A. 
Blanck, Eugene L., 21433A. 
Blodgett, John H., 33287A. 
Blomgren, Norman E., 12580A. 
Blue, Eugene A., 33295A. 
Bobbitt, Aubrey M., 20644A. 
Bogan, Leon S., 12224A. 
Bogard, Lawrence M., 12550A. 
Bogert, James H., 33106A. 
Boland, Jeremiah M., 12210A. 
Boland, Joseph E., 12497A. 
Bollinger, George W., 12544A. 
Bone, Marshall B., 11293A. 
Booth, Raymond W. W., 12104A. 
Borchers, Clyde R., 12124A. 
Borgens, James H., 33296A. 
Boutelle, Winston E., 33226A. 
Boutwell, Rufus C., Jr., 20033A. 
Bowden, John D., Jr., 11468A. 
Bowers, Charles J., 33072A. 
Bowers, Joseph §&., Jr., 33435A. 
Bowers, Thomas E., 12222A. 
Bowers, William R., 11462A. 
Bowling, Temple, 33103A. 
Bown, Fred B., 33235A. 
Bowry, Donald W., 12620A. 
Boyd, Hugh F., Jr., 33159A. 
Boyd, Willis G., 51715A. 
Boyle, Francis T., 11845A. 
Braddock, Edward I., 33313A. 
Bradshaw, Marion E., 33336A. 
Brady, Roland H., Jr., 11736A. 
Brand, Dudley V., 33396A. 
Brandon, Harold E., 11353A. 
Brantley, William L., 11510A. 
Brassfield, William H., 11501A. 
Brauer, Karl H., 12192A. 
Bray, Leslie W., Jr., 18136A. 
Brazee, Donald F., 11803A. 
Brazil, Virgil L., 11429A. 
Breeze, William A., 33297A. 
Bregar, Adolph J., 12611A. 
Brenner, Felix G., 12000A. 
Brent, James O., 33488A. 
Bressan, Christopher, 11476A. 
Bridge, John E., 33372A. 
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Bridges, John L., 22643A. 

Briery, Jack, 11513A. 
Briesemeister, Edward E., 33316A. 
Brimhall, Victor O., 11441A. 
Brinson, William L., 18117A. 


Brockhouse, Frederick W., 11790A. 


Brockman, Warren D., 11383A. 
Broussard, Eddie J., Jr., 33098A. 
Brown, Clarence W., 11536A. 
Brown, Clement F., Jr., 11517A. 
Brown, David A., Jr., 11491A. 
Brown, Dayton F., 12296A. 
Brown, Donald H., 12507A. 
Brown, Howard O., 12482A. 
Brown, James W., 33341A. 
Brown, Robert C., 12363A. 
Broyles, Roy L., Jr., 517114. 
Bruckner, Louis M., 12264A. 
Bruson, George F., 11813A. 
Bryant, Billie B., 12402A. 
Bryant, Ernest D., 12292A. 
Buchta, Joseph, 20036A. 
Buck, Ralph J., 33380A. 
Buckspan, David, 33174A. 
Buckwalter, John S., 11394A. 
Buglass, Kenneth G., 331814. 
Bujol, George W., 12660A. 
Bull, Leonard P., 12198A. 
Bull, Stephen D., Jr., 12066A. 
Bullock, Ralph E., 12339A. 
Bunnell, Jerry A., 11990A. 
Burdette, Archie G., 33400A. 
Burgess, Samuel C., 33376A. 
Burnett, Elvin E., 20601A. 
Burnett, Ernest T., 33091A. 
Burnett, John J., Jr., 12071A. 
Burnette, Willis D., 12206A. 
Burns, Carlton L., 11841A. 
Burns, Richard L., 11840A. 
Burns, Robert J., 11586A. 
Burrows, Adrian M., 12251A. 
Burt, George W., 3d, 11492A. 
Burton, Herbert C., 11312A. 
Bush, Frederick E., 20643A. 
Busha, George F., 20628A. 
Butler, Floyd N., 11637A. 
Byers, John R., 11785A. 
Byington, Telford S., 11928A. 
Byrne, George T., 11414A. 
Byrne, James F., 12662A. 
Byrne, John P., 12218A. 
Byrne, Joseph P., 11676A. 
Cabas, Victor N., 12162A. 
Cadwell, Truman F., 12174A. 
Caldwell, John S., Jr., 33360A. 
Callander, Thomas J., 12063A. 
Callis, William A., 11528A. 
Calnon, Jack F., 11532A. 
Cameron, Wallace H., 12044A. 


Campbell, Frederick A., Jr., 33473A. 


Campbell, John L., 51735A. 
Campbell, Joseph L., 19667A. 
Cannell, James L., 33237A. 
Cannon, William B., 11574A. 
Canny, Robert W., 12700A. 
Capio, Fred, Jr., 12343A. 
Caputo, John A., 51725A. 
Carkeet, John L., Jr., 11950A. 
Carlyon, William P., 33194A. 
Carmody, Francis C., 11910A. 
Carney, Reed H., 33245A. 
Carpenter, Noel, 33096A. 
Carraway, James B., 33191A. 
Carroll, William J., 12258A. 
Carson, Russell V., 12520A. 
Carter, Daniel R., 11983A. 
Carter, David L., 12035A. 
Carter, Herbert E., 11639A. 
Carter, Hobart E., 12347A. 
Carter, Walter T., 11288A. 
Cartledge, Binford M., 12214A. 
Carwile, Ernest D., 12392A. 
Case, Richard D., 20040A. 
Caseria, Armando, 33117A. 
Caskey, James W., 11292A. 
Cavell, Everett L., 33073A. 
Cavin, Edgar R., 12240A. 
Cercek, John F., 11738A. 
Chaffee, Ralph F., 33105A. 
Chalifoux, Alphonse, Jr., 12293A. 
Chamberlain, David S., 19927A. 
Chapman, Albert V., Jr., 12089A. 
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Chapman, Paul V., 12407A. 
Chenchar, Paul, Jr., 33416A. 
Choate, Henry L., 33463A. 
Christensen, Edward M., 11677A. 
Christianson, Lyle C., 11477A. 
Cipolla, Roland H., 33271A. 
Clark, James F., Jr., 11866A. 
Clark, Leon R., 33156A. 

Clark, Ovie D., 33079A. 

Clark, Robert S., 12565A. 
Clark, Tom S., 331214. 

Clarke, Donald L., 12531A. 
Claunch, John G., 12604A. 
Clay, Richard L., 22647A. 
Cleary, Gerard O., 51745A. 
Clellen, Raymond L., 33415A. 
Clements, Ross L., 12460A. 
Clifford, Raymond V., 12564A. 
Clower, Freeling H., 11642A. 
Clyde, John F., 33225A. 
Clymer, Harvey C., 11310A. 
Cobb, James W., 12615A. 
Coleman, David H., 11819A. 
Coleman, Francis J., 51'708A. 
Collins, Edward M., 11629A. 
Collins, John J., 12244A. 
Collins, Rupert P., 33402A. 
Combs, Lloyd D., 11337A. 
Conkey, Howard L., 12356A. 
Conley, Keith, 33246A. 
Connell, Milton M., Jr., 33085A. 
Connell, Royal W., 12302A. 
Conway, Thomas H., 12559A. 
Cook, Carl L., Jr., 12019A. 
Cook, John W., 33238A. 

Cook, Marshall A., 18074A. 
Cooke, Raymond K., 33430A. 
Copenhaver, Donald L., 12495A. 
Corcoran, Edward L., 11481A. 
Cordell, Richard N., 33228A. 
Correll, Harold M., 10649A. 
Cosby, William L., Jr., 11291A. 
Cossaboom, William M., 12371A. 
Cottingham, Paul F., 51734A. 
Couch, James F., 33312A. 
Coverdale, Harold F., 33097A. 
Craft, William C., 20043A. 
Crampton, William M., 33148A. 
Crandall, Edmund B., 12642A. 
Creighton, Vernon F., 116714, 
Cresto, Joseph L., 12373A. 
Crosby, John W., 11340A. 
Crow, Robert P., 33478A. 
Crow, Roy H., 11777A. 
Crowley, Robert B., 33110A. 
Cruciana, Louis G., 12175A. 
Crump, James B., 11646A. 
Cruse, Marshal H., 12431A. 
Culwell, Orrel, 11277A. 
Cummings, James O., 12508A. 
Cummins, Daniel G., 12136A. 
Cummins, Frank R., 11633A. 
Cunningham, George C., 12135A. 
Curran, Arthur R., 113914. 
Curtis, James E., 11431A. 
Curtis, John E., 33161A. 
Cushman, Henry R., Jr., 33342A. 
Dafler, Henry A., 11301A. 
Daggitt, William E., 33122A. 
Daniel, Charles L., 33190A. 
Davies, Edwin R., 11756A. 
Davies, George A., 19668A. 
Davis, Calvin C., 11497A. 
Davis, Lance R., 51743A. 
Dean, Frederick F., 12552A. 
Dean, Robert M., 12533A. 
Deardon, Russell W., 11670A. 
Dearment, Harry F., 33436A. 


Dearmond, Velfort J., Jr., 383279A. 


Decker, Richard H., 33220A. 
Deimling, Paul L., 12312A. 
Delap, John E., 33417A. 
Delisle, Arthur B. C., 122014. 
Delvecchio, Dino, 11721A. 
Desaussure, Hamilton, 15486A. 
Detroy, Frank, Jr., 33319A. 
Deutsch, Edward N., 33437A. 
Devee, Earl W., 12257A. 
Devoe, Robert C., 11531A. 
Diantonio, Andrew, 3382554. 
Dill, Alvin W., 11974A. 


Disilvestro, Mario, 33438A. 
Dixon, Dale V., 12303A. 
Doenges, Robert W., 33050A. 
Donohoe, Charles A., 12126A. 
Dooley, Clarence A., 33353A. 
Doran, Brendan J., 12083A. 
Dornbrock, Richard C., 11960A. 
Dotson, Herbert F., Jr., 20587A. 
Doty, Edward A., 12523A. 
Dougan, William P., 11381A. 
Dougherty, Ralph E., 11514A. 
Douglas, James D., Jr., 11688A. 
Douglas, Robert F., 33412A. 
Dowlearn, Alfred C., 3d, 33397A. 
Doyle, Miles M., 12345A. 
Draemel, Dean H., 11399A. 
Drake, Leo A., Jr., 12489A. 
Draper, William G., 12383A. 
Dreyer, Arthur, 12513A. 
Drubek, Gene E., 12522A. 
Ducat, Kenneth H., 11941A. 
Duckworth, Robert O., 33041A. 
Duffy, Robert A., 11984A. 
Duncan, Kenneth R., 12098A. 
Dupont, Rene G., 11836A. 
Duval, Joseph E., 11989A. 
Dwinell, Clifford H., 33082A. 
Dwyer, James G., 12496A. 
Dyke, Eugene H., 33471A. 
Dzamba, John P., 11275A. 
Eagle, Comly J., 18115A. 
Easley, Sidney P., 33167A. 
Eckerson, Olive L., 213841W. 
Ecklund, Eugene, 20600A. 
Edington, Leonard E., 11875A. 
Edwards, Clifford E., 11912A. 
Edward, Joseph E., 11530A. 
Edwards, William H., 11020A. 
Egender, Herbert F., 24317A. 
Eichman, Edward A., Jr., 12571A. 
Ekrem, Harvey Z., 12305A. 
Eldredge, Clayton R., 11985A. 
Eldridge, George W., 11620A. 
Elias, Samuel M., 12096A. 
Ellen, Cicero J., 33350A. 
Elliott, McLean W., 12307A. 
Ellis, Charles J., Jr., 11537A. 
Elrod, Erwin B., 12607A. 
Emerson, Jack G., 12697A. 
Emmons, Perry C., 11526A. 
Emrich, Daniel C., 11824A. 
Epperson, George M., 12574A. 
Erdmann, Orville L., 12028A. 
Esch, Maurice E., 11873A. 
Estes, Winston M., 33298A. 
Evanco, Michael, 12065A. 
Evans, George G., Jr., 33216A. 
Evans, William H., 33086A. 
Everett, Franklin A., 12180A. 
Everett, Phillip E., 115714. 
Everhart, John W., 33150A. 
Eyler, Carl G., 12122A. 
Fahringer, Frederick H., 12645A. 
Fancher, Jack N., 33093A. 
Farr, Ned W., Jr.,33130A. 
Farr, Robert, 12109A. 

Farrell, Everett N., 12003A. 
Farrell, Thomas D., 16200A. 
Farrington, Raymond F., 12493A. 
Favors, Marcus W., 11360A. 
Fecher, Louis A., 3d, 12288A. 
Felice, Carman P., 11816A. 
Felski, Daniel J., 51720A. 

Felt, Blaine J., 33364A. 
Fenlon, Peter C., 51746A. 
Fernandes, Joe L., 12111A. 
Ferris, Joseph, 12368A. 
Feuerstein, Donald W., 12433A. 
Finke, Eugene, 12351A. 
Finnell, Herbert S., Jr., 12263A, 
Fisher, Charles D., Jr., 51740A, 
Fisher, Jay N., 11926A. 

Fisher, Max L., 11436A. 
Fisher, Roy L., 33203A. 
Fitzhenry, Oscar C., 120314. 
Flanagan, Preston S., 12223A. 
Flanders, Robert C., 33480A. 
Fleming, Joseph F., 33258A. 
Flesner, Eugene E., 11507A. 
Fletcher, Edward C., 11762A. 
Flicek, Jerry F., 12113A. 
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Floyd, John F., 12074A. 
Flynn, Thomas G., Jr., 11294A. 
Fondaw, Sidney G., 11751A. 
Ford, Geoffrey R., 12183A. 

Ford, Oscar C., 12086A. 

Ford, Perry C., 33142A. 

Forrest, Birdene E., 33240A. 
Fortney, Alvin R., 33141A. 
Foster, Martin A., Jr., 33431A. 
Fowler, Oscar F., 20583A. 
Frederick, Russel R., 12148A. 
Frederickson, Marshall V., 12069A. 
French, Philip N., 11402A. 
Frenk, Ardelle W., 33418A. 
Freund, Darral J., 33180A. 
Friedrich, Walter R., 12589A. 
Fritz, Paul C., 12284A. 

Frizzie, Bernard E., 21442A. 
Frobom, Leo, 12664A. 
Froehlich, Vernon W., 11666A. 
Frymire, William D., 11741A. 
Fuss, John H., 12291A. 
Gaertner, Adolph, Jr., 20603A. 
Gahl, Ralph D., 11300A. 

Gajan, Stephen A., 33059A. 
Gallagher, Kenneth F., 11693A. 
Gallagher, Rial F., 20621A. 
Garcia, Abraham G., 11352A. 
Gardner, Robert E., 33266A. 
Garris, Phillip W., 330814. 
Garuti, Mario A., 33265A. 
Garvin, Louis A., 12676A. 
Gates, William M., 12115A. 
Gay, Dillar, Jr., 33479A. 

Gay, William M., 11422A. 
George, Daniel T., 33253A. 
Georges, Robert E., 33398A. 
Gerbing, Thomas M., 33288A. 
Gervase, Edward M., 11319A. 
Gerwick, James A., 33132A. 
Giannini, Jack L., 11600A. 
Gibson, Marion B., 12695A. 
Gibson, Orrin, L., 11423A. 
Gibson, William M., 11874A. 
Gillespie, Leonard V., 33299A. 
Gilliatt, Paul T., 33147A. 

Gillis, Jack T., 11309A. 

Gilluly, John W., 333514. 
Gilpin, Harry D., 18124A. 
Glassburner, Thomas M., 51710A. 
Gleichauf, Paul W., 12209A. 
Glover, Jerry C., 20659A. 
Goddard, Ernest D., 12103A. 
Gonske, Walter F., 11973A. 
Good, Arnold N., 11918A. 

Good, Clyde E., 11585A. 

Good, Roger R., 12299A. 
Goodman, Raymond E., 12306A. 
Goodrich, Wallace C., Jr., 333 70A. 
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Kurzenberger, John L., 51649A. 
Kyle, Logan W., 55282A. 
Lampel, Thomas R., 55269A. 
Land, Peter A., 55011A. 

Lantz, Donald L., Jr., 51628A. 
Larison, Robert J., 51614A. 
Larsen, Larry L., 55274A. 
Leblanc, Lynn L., 58527A. 

Lee, Victor T., 51640A. 
Lenhardt, Larimer J., 55777A. 
Lerch, Ralph A., 55293A. 
Lessard, Charles S., 51540A. 
Lindemuth, Robert W., 51674A. 
Long, Michael J., 51636A. 
Long, Ray B., 51611A. 

Loynd, James A., 55268A. 
Luddington, Frank I., Jr., 55982A. 
Mackay, Donald M., 51647A. 
MacMillan, David T., 55301A. 
Mahan, Allen V., 51632A. 
Majors, Donald M., 51655A. 
Mandart, Tracy J., Jr., 55008A. 
Matos, Philip W., 51633A. 

May, Robert M., 55018A. 
Maynard, Charles N., 55828A. 
McCallum, William S., Jr., 55250A. 
McLauchlin, James A., 51537A. 
Miles, Wayne L., 51608A. 
Miller, Robert J., 55016A. 
Miller, William H., 55025A. 
Mondor, Martin, 55294A. 
Monroe, William N., Jr., 56307A. 
Moore, Gerald W., 55295A. 
Mouton, Clifford P., 51539A. 
Mustoe, Arlie L., Jr., 55244A. 
Nakarai, Charles F. T., 55027A. 
Nation, Raymond P., 55255A. 
Nelson, Richard W., 55305A. 
Ness, Richard D., 51522A. 
Noren, Clinton L., 55247A. 
Orne, Kenneth J., 51610A. 
Ostrom, John C., 56010A. 

Pace, Dennis G., 51605A. 
Palms, John M., 51469A. 
Panella, Robert F., 51652A. 
Parker, Everette F., 51468A. 
Patton, Lawrence L., 55248A. 
Paul, Jean A., 55246A. 

Phillips, Frederick C., 55277A. 
Potter, William H., Jr., 51613A. 
Pranger, Robert J., 55037A,. 
Price, John C., 51606A. 

Prueitt, Vernon K., 55243A. 
Rankine, Robert R., Jr., 55019A. 
Rans, Donald L., 55887A. 

Ray, Gary G. 51675A. 

Rector, William K., Jr., 55782A. 
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Redinger, Larimore A., 51671A. 
Reid, Richard G., 51616A. 

, Robert R., Jr., 51612A. 
Retherford, Norman L., 51626A. 
Rhoten, Billie J., 55259A. 
Richard, Arthur M., 55015A. 
Richey, Charles W., Jr., 55933A. 
Roberson, Charles E., 55932A. 
Roberts, Brooke D., 55276A. 
Robinson, Andrew T. J., 55272A. 
Rodgers, John H., 51621A. 
Roetcisoender, Robert J., 51637A. 
Roush, Charles D., 55308A. 
Rowan, Roger W., 55256A. 
Rowley, Ralph A., 55784A. 
Rudzinski, Edward J., 55031A. 
Rutledge, Ernest W., Jr., 552984. 
Salman, Gary A., 55050A. 
Sanford, William W., 55047A. 
Sattler, Harold, 55232A. 
Schaefer, Richard C., 55993A. 
Schaltenbrand, Eugene D., 55286A. 
Schneider, Ralph R., 51532A. 
Schoonover, Russell R., 51651A. 
Shornak, Thomas R., 55233A. 
Schwartz, Raymond G., 51679A. 
Scoggin, Philip R., 553114. 
Senseney, Harvey G., 3d, 51669A. 
Shaffer, William C., 55026A. 
Shane, Douglas F., 55290A. 
Shriber, Richard W., 51663A. 
Sides, William B., 51683A. 
Sigmund, Volney G., 55783A. 
Sims, Ernest P., 55829A. 
Skinner, Charles R., Jr., 55249A. 
Skovgaard, Richard A., 55985A. 
Smith, Carl M., 55287A. 

Smith, Paul G., 55990A. 

Smith, Roger J., 55238A. 
Smither, Chester P., Jr., 51622A. 
Souder, David L., 55258A. 
Spearman, William L., Jr., 51620A. 
Spencer, Keith A., 55296A. 
Staas, Philip C., Jr., 55034A. 
Staver, David A., 51639A. 

Stear, James R., 55779A. 

Stell, John R., 55279A. 

Street, Gerald W., 51523A. 
Stupka, Otto J., 3d, 51535A. 
Summerhill, Edward W., 552414. 
Tarr, Alfred E., 51653A. 
Tennyson, Arthur V., 55230A. 
Thomas, Gary E., 55827A. 
Thorpe, Thomas 8., 55234A. 
Topp, Wayne R., 55040A. 
Vanblois, John P., 55297A. 
Vanmeter, Richard K., 55288A. 
Verna, Joseph B., Jr., 55281A. 
Vogel, Frank C., Jr., 51666A. 
Voorhees, John H., 54999A. 
Voshell, Robert N., 51531A. 
Wagner, Frederick J., Jr., 55280A. 
Waldron, Kirk T., 51618A. 

Ward, Donald T., 51682A. 

Watts, Claudius E., 3d, 51467A. 
Waymire, Lester D., 55994A. 
Weaver, William G., 51609A. 
Wege, David J., 51644A. 
Weinstein, Martin E., 55252A. 
Wells, Jan A., 55983A. 
Wenstrand, Arlo P., 51657A. 
Wheatiey, John R., 55041A. 
White, Leslie M., 55312A. 
Whiteaker, John W., 55242A. 
Whitsett, Charles J., 51629A. 
Williams, Charles B., 55229A. 
Williams, Norbet T., Jr., 55048A. 
Wilson, Robert L., Jr., 55245A. 
Winemiller, Thomas E., 55235A. 
Wiseman, Jerry F., 55240A. 
Woloshyn, Bohdan D., 55022A. 
Woodward, Charles C., Jr., 55299A. 
Yancey, William S., 51681A. 
Yingst, Chauncey O., 55032A. 
Youngblood, Allan C., 55984A. 


Zimmerman, Walter J., Jr., 51667A. 


Zoss, Alan R., 55239A. 
Medical Service Corps 
Breeskin, John, 55020A. 


Obermyer, William N., 55000A. 
Schuman, Minot K., 55001A. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 22, 1961: 


U.S. MARSHALS 


R. Ben Hosler, of Ohio, to be U.S. marshal 
for the northern district of Ohio for the 
term of 4 years. 

Elmer W. Disspayne, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. marshal for the middle district of Ten- 
nessee. 

Ellis Maylett, of Utah, to be US. mar- 
shal for the district of Utah. 

William M. Parker, Jr., of Alabama, to 
be U.S. marshal for the middle district of 
Alabama for the term of 4 years. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 22, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. Bernard Braskamp, 
DD., offered the following prayer: 


II Timothy 1: 7: God hath not given 
us the spirit of fear, but of power and 
of love, and of a sound mind. 

O Thou God of all goodness, who art 
our help and hope in the tasks of each 
new day, give unto us the light that re- 
veals Thy wisdom and the grace that 
renews our strength. 

We beseech Thee to discipline our 
minds and hearts, bringing them under 
the complete control and sovereignty of 
Thy wise and holy will. 

Grant that in seeking the right solu- 
tions to our social, economic and polit- 
ical problems we may have respect for 
one another’s convictions and points of 
view. 

Many of these problems are so vast, 
so many sided, and so complex and far 
reaching that we dare not be too 
dogmatic and too unduly positive. 

Make us magnanimous in spirit, be- 
lieving that neither liberalism nor con- 
servatism is large enough to include the 
whole truth and have the one and only 
answer. 

Hear us in the name of the Christ 
who is the way, the truth, and the life 
for our troubled and baffled humanity. 
Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 18, 1961, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on the following dates 
the President approved and signed bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


On May 4, 1961: 

H.R. 5189. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt from tax 
income derived by a foreign central bank 
of issue from obligations of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

On May 5, 1961: 

H.R. 3935. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to pro- 
vide coverage for employees of large enter- 
prises engaged in retail trade or service and 
of other employers engaged in commerce 


or in the production of goods for commerce, 

to increase the minimum wage under the 

act to $1.25 an hour, and for other purposes. 
On May 8, 1961: 

H.R. 4684. An act to amend title IV of 
the Social Security Act to authorize Federal 
financial participation in aid to dependent 
children of unemployed parents, and for 
other purposes. 

On May 15, 1961: 

H.R. 1723. An act to amend the joint 
resolution providing for observance of the 
175th anniversary of the Constitution. 

On May 16, 1961: 

H.J. Res. 143. Joint Resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week in May 
1961 in which falls the third Friday of that 
month as National Transportation Week. 

On May 19, 1961: 

H.R. 2195. An act to convey certain land 
of the Pala Band of Indians to the Diocese 
of San Diego Education and Welfare Cor- 
poration. 

On May 20, 1961: 

H.R. 7030. An act to amend the Agricul- 

tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 


H.R. 5571. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion or additions of certain lands to the 
Effigy Mounds National Monument in the 
State of Iowa, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate further insists on its amendment 
to the bill (H.R. 6518), entitled “An Act 
making appropriations for the Inter- 
American Social and Economic Coopera- 
tion Program and the Chilean Recon- 
struction and Rehabilitation Program 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes,” disagreed to by 
the House, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Haypen, Mr. CuHavez, Mr. ELLENDER. 
Mr. Hitt, Mr. Humpurey, Mr. Bripces, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mr. Younc of 
North Dakota to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 





HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Mr. Jonn C. 
KUNKEL, be permitted to take the oath 
of office today. His certificate of elec- 
tion has not arrived, but there is no 
contest, and no has been raised 
with regard to his election. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Member-elect 
will present himself to the bar of the 
House and take the oath of office. 

Mr. KUNKEL appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 





NATIONAL CAPITAL HOUSING AU- 
THORITY—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
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of the United States, which was read, 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be 
printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the provisions of 
section 5(a) of Public Law 307, 73d Con- 
gress, approved June 12, 1934, I transmit 
herewith for the information of the Con- 
gress the report of the National Capital 
Housing Authority for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1960. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THe Wuire House, May 22, 1961. 





MRS. ALICE M. HUNT AND 
MRS. MAX WEIL 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have the honor and the pleasure to 
announce to the House of Representa- 
tives that this is the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of one of my fine constit- 
uents, Mrs. Alice M. Hunt. I know that 
my colleagues join me in sending greet- 
ings to this noble woman whose century 
of living has enriched the wide com- 
munity of her associations. At 100 Mrs. 
Hunt makes no concessions to time. She 
does all the family dishes, washing and 
drying them. In the age of the New 
Frontier she keeps alive the spirit of the 
new frontier of another era. It is only 
when the spirit of youth is lost that 
age descends. Mrs. Hunt is still very, 
very young in the spirit of youth. 

In little over another week, on May 29, 
another fine and noble woman in the 
Second District of Illinois will celebrate 
her 100th anniversary, Mrs. Max Weil, 
and to her also may we send the warmest 
greetings of the House of Representa- 
tives of the Congress of the United 
States. She, too, has kept aflame the 
spirit of youth and has set a pattern 
for us all. 

I am happy and glad that in the great 
Second District of Illinois this month of 
May we are celebrating the 100th anni- 
versaries of two fine and noble women. 

At 79 in the district I represent, I am 
just a kid. 


SL 


FORTHCOMING SUMMIT MEETING 
IN VIENNA 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 
There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much speculation about the value 
of the forthcoming summit meeting in 
Vienna between President Kennedy and 
Premier Khrushchev. Concern has been 
expressed over the dangers to our so- 
called prestige, and the possibility that 
mistakes of the past may be repeated. 
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I recall that on May 17, 1960, in Eu- 
gene, Oreg., Kennedy was asked about 
the U-2 incident, and he replied: 

I certainly would express regrets and give 
assurances that it would not happen again. 
I would express regret that the flight did take 
place. 


Several informed sources have indi- 
cated that Khrushchev might allow 
Kennedy to announce the release of 
U-2 Pilot Francis Powers, as a token 
concession to the United States. I am 
hopeful that President Kennedy does not 
intend to barter his proffered apology 
for our valuable reconnaissance flight to 
obtain this concession. 

Our prestige, if there is any left, in 
the wake of Cuba, Laos, and Korea 
should not be subjected to further de- 
terioration. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor and all 
subcommittees thereof may be permitted 
to sit this week during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





REREFERENCE OF BILL 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, at 
the request of the two committees con- 
cerned, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (H.R. 6277) for the relief of Maj. 
Lionel L. Riave, U.S. Air Force, be rere- 
ferred from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





LEGISLATIVE BRANCH APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1962 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7208) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 


| 


Appropria- 
Group tions, 1961 
(to date) 

House of Representatives.............---- $45, 543, 510 
Joint offices and items.-.................- 3, 494, 669 
Architect of the Capitol...................| 28,056, 800 
a en anne aE IR 352, 300 
Library of Congress. ...........-..-.---.- 16, 086, 100 
Government Printing Office............-- 15, 944, 327 
Total (excludes Senate items) - - -.-- 109, 477, 706 
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and for other purposes; and pending 
that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that general debate be 
limited to not to exceed 1 hour, one-half 
of the time to be controlled by the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan], 
and one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7208, with 
Mr. THompson of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with some pride 
and humility that I come here to pre- 
sent for the first time this particular 
bill to the House. As the Members 
know, our late beloved colleague from 
Arkansas, Mr. Norrell, had charge of 
this bill for many years. All of us ad- 
mired and loved him for the wonderful 
job he did on the legislative bill for all 
of us, since it is one in which we have 
a great deal of personal interest and one 
in which our own housekeeping on 
Capitol Hill is involved. 

We have had a fine committee this 
year. I personally appreciate the 
wonderful help and cooperation I have 
had in these new duties from all my 
colleagues on this committee. They 
worked hard and gave me the benefit 
of their long experience on this legisla- 
tion. 

We are proud to bring a bill in today 
which in its total represents a consider- 
able reduction in dollars from _ the 
amount appropriated for fiscal year 
1961. The bill today, for fiscal year 1962, 
asks for a total appropriation of $104,- 
353,335, which is a reduction of $1,294,- 
242 from the budget request, and a total 
of $5,124,371 less than appropriated for 
comparable items for fiscal year 1961. 
In line with custom, no provision is made 
for items for the other body. They will 
insert their own requirements when the 
bill reaches the other body. I include 
asummary at this point: 


3 Aah tinintinemnictaboneSie 
Bill compared with- 











Budget Committee |_ i 
estimates, | bill, 1962 
962 1961 appro- | 1962 budget 
priations estimates 
$48, 226,635 | $47, 856,835 | 4-$2, 313, 325 — $369, 800 
4, 063, 842 4, 063, 300 568, 631 —5A2 
17, 107, 000 17,051, 500 | —11, 005, 300 — 55, 500 
489, 000 89, 000 +136, 700 |... siwk 
17, 637, 100 16, 768, 700 +682, 600 —868, 400 
18, 124, 000 18, 124,000 | +2, 179, 673 |.......--.---- 
105, 647, 577 104, 353, 335 —5, 124, 371 —1, 204, 242 


Norr.—Includes all appropriations for 1961 (through 3d Supplemental Act, 1961) and all budget estimates for 1962 


for items covered to date of reporting of this bill. 


We were able to do that largely be- 
cause of the fact that we have been 
carrying on for a number of years a 
heavy capital investment program and 


because of some nonrecurring items we 
are able this year to show a substantial 
reduction in the total amount of money 
required. 


te RA LEI 
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In that connection, Members may be 
interested to know that we are now 
approaching the end, appropriation- 
wise, of a large portion of the capital 
investment on Capitol Hill. Probably 
not to exceed $25 million in the next 2 
or 3 years, as to projects now author- 
ized, will see the conclusion of that part 
of our problem. But we now know that 
in the next few years we have two other 
major items of capital investment fac- 
ing us that we will have to deal with. 
We will soon have to make some provi- 
sion for an additional building for the 
Library of Congress, since their space 
situation over there has become intoler- 
able, and we will need to build a new 
warehouse for the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

We are told that the warehouse situa- 
tion there is such that it will pay for 
itself in savings in rentals and other 
costs in 21 years, that the present ar- 
rangement is very inefficient, and that 
it is good business to proceed as soon 
as possible with the provision of an ade- 
quate warehouse at the printing plant. 

Neither of these two projects is in- 
cluded in this year’s bill, and I bring it 
up only so the Members will know that 
some time in the not too distant future 
we will doubtless be faced with these 
two propositions. 

Another item I want to emphasize is 
that currently the Post Office Depart- 
ment is faced with the highest deficit 
in modern times. Recommendations 
have been made that postal rates be in- 
creased. One of the common criticisms 
throughout the country has been that 
one of the reasons for a postal deficit 
has been that Congress has the franking 
privilege and we use what is often known 
as free mail. I call the attention of the 
House to the fact: Whatever the postal 
deficit may be, it cannot be attributed 
to any franking use of the mail by the 
Members of Congress. This bill this 
year has in it a provision for $3,836,000 
to be paid to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which is an actual payment for 
the mails used by the Congress last year. 
We make our payments retroactively, 
so we pay for actual use. I think we all 
need to keep that in mind, because as 
time goes on and these criticisms arise 
I think it is only fair and right that the 
people know that we do charge our- 
selves this cash item, so whatever blame 
there may be for the use of this frank 
we take it forthrightly upon ourselves 
and without any equivocation or evasion 
of the point. 

Questions have come up about the 
acquisition of some of the properties 
around the Hill. Last year, Congress 
authorized and appropriated the money 
to acquire a block over here just east of 
the Old House Office Building. Most of 
that purchase has now been concluded 
or is in the process of being concluded. 

We are advised that the destruction 
of the buildings and the razing of the site 
will commence next August, with the 
commercial property on Independence 
Avenue having until March 1 of next 
year to vacate. Questions have come up 
as to what will be done with the prop- 
erty. If you go back and check the 
action of the House, authorizing its pur- 
chase, you will find that the act said it 
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was to be acquired as additions to the 
Capitol Grounds and other than being 
used as part of the Capitol Grounds, it 
is my understanding that no other use 
can be made of that property until fur- 
ther action by the Congress itself. I 
thought the Members would like to know 
that, whatever may be done with that 
piece of property after it has been 
cleared, will require further action by 
the House and, therefore, whatever is 
done will be a decision that will have to 
be made in the House of Representa- 
tives. I wanted to clear that up be- 
cause some questions had come up 
about it. 

There is another point I want to make. 
In our functions here as a legislative 
body, we carry on a number of activi- 
ties which require our employees to 
handle funds. We have a disbursing 
office, we have the Sergeant at Arms, 
we have the stationery room, the record- 
ing facility, and so on. All these 
agencies of the House are regularly 
audited by the General Accounting Of- 
fice. This committee has gone over 
many of these audits, and we find they 
are all performing a good job. There 
have been improvements made in effi- 
ciency and in the way these depart- 
ments are operated. I am glad to be 
able to advise you that these employees 
have done a good job. The audits show 
they have carried on their affairs in a 
businesslike manner and there is con- 
stant improvement in efficiency in the 
jobs they do in the service of the House 
of Representatives. I want to pay a 
worc of tribute to these fine employees 
today for the constant improvement 
they are making in the very important 
jobs that they perform. 

Mr. Chairman, there are one or two 
other items in the bill today which may 
be of special interest. One is for a new 
heating and air-conditioning plant for 
the main building of the Library of 
Congress. That is an item of $2.5 mil- 
lion. The heating plant in the Library 
of Congress is breaking down. It is 
most inefficient. Its condition is such 
that it has been beyond satisfactory re- 
pair for the past several years. It is 64 
years old and the only solution to the 
matter is the installation of a new plant. 
After having made a personal tour of 
both the Capitol Building and the Li- 
brary Building, this subcommittee de- 
cided it was high time we do something 
about it so we have allowed this item. 

Another item is that we have in this 
bill some funds to reclaim 7 acres 
of land owned by the Congress across 
the river in Anacostia. It is adjacent to 
the new greenhouse being built over 
there. Under the Architect of the 
Capitol, a program has been worked out 
to reclaim this land and to stock it with 
nursery stock. They say they can pro- 
duce and develop much of the shrub 
material and trees needed for the land- 
scaping of the present Capitol Grounds 
and the newly acquired Capitol Grounds, 
the new office building, the proposed new 
Library Building, and so on. To do it 
otherwise, if these shrubs and trees were 
purchased from commercial sources, it 
would be several times more costly. We 
felt that this sort of long-range program 
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at such a great saving is fully justified 
and we have recommended the money 
for it. 

By and large, many of the increases in 
the bill are mandatory increases brought 
about by action of the House and the 
Congress. The great majority of items 
recur from year to year, often without 
change, for well established activities and 
functions. They are covered in some 
detail in the committee report which is 
available to all Members, so I shall not 
take the time of the House on the rou- 
tine items. Insofar as I know we have 
kept this a pretty clean bill; we have 
deliberately avoided any effort to put 
anything in this bill that was not prop- 
erly authorized by law or in accord with 
the usual practice. We wanted to bring 
to the House what we considered a clean 
bill, one we could assure the House was 
in keeping with the wishes of the House 
expressed by official action of the House. 
So, Mr. Chairman, I think we have this 
year a bill that we hope will meet most 
of the urgent housekeeping needs around 
the Capitol and one that will continue 
making this great national shrine the 
source of pride and pleasure we know 
the American people find in it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I shall be happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I note there is money 
in this bill for certain additional Senate 
Office Building expenses. It was my im- 
pression that the Senate expenses were 
added to this bill by the other body when 
it went over to them. 

Mr. STEED. By and large, that is 
true, unless it is something handled by 
the Architect of the Capitol in which we 
have some jurisdiction. Purely Senate 
items in this bill would be placed in the 
bill when it goes to the Senate. 

Mr. GROSS. Would not additional 
expenses for a Senate Office Building be 
a purely Senate expense? 

Mr. STEED. I know of no additional 
items of expense in this bill for the re- 
cently completed Senate Office Building 
as such. 

Mr. GROSS. I note you have some 
reference to it in the hearings. 

Mr. STEED. We discussed several 
items in the committee, one, for in- 
stance, an item of $30,000 to paint the 
legislative garage which is jointly owned 
by the House, but often referred to as 
the Senate garage. We disallowed that 
this year. The gentleman will recall 
that we have been making some repairs 
and doing some wiring in the under- 
ground garage. We did not see the need 
to paint it this year. If the other body 
thinks differently, they can of course in- 
sert the money. 

Mr. GROSS. It is nicely lighted for 
them now, is it not? 

Mr. STEED. I think itis. It seems to 
be a really good job. The committee did 
not think we should include this paint- 
ing item. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not see the need 
of painting a cement ceiling. 

Mr, STEED. We left that item out. 
We did not see the need for it either. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad you felt that 
way about it. I think it ought to be 
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called a Senate garage. With two 
garages they are pretty well off over 
there, are they not? 

Mr. STEED. They have, of course, 
some additional garage facilities in their 
new office building. There are 58 spaces 
in the legislative garage assigned to the 
House of Representatives, and it is my 
understanding currently they are not all 
being used. 

Since we have some facilities of our 
own on this side of the Capitol there has 
been less demand on the part of House 
Members for space over there. It may 
come to the point that they will want 
to make some other regulatory disposal 
of it; Ido not know. That did not come 
up for our consideration this year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STEED. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand each 
Member of the other body has two ga- 
rage spaces. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEED. There is something in 
our hearings to that effect. That is un- 
der their jurisdiction, and we did not 
go into it very thoroughly. I do not 
know just what their rules are. That 
is a matter we did not feel was our busi- 
ness to go into, so we did not. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there any money in 
this bill by any chance for the new sta- 
dium to the east of Washington? 

Mr. STEED. That is an item that 
does not come under this bill, and there 
is nothing in this bill, not 1 penny, 
touching that. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear that 
is the case. I just wanted to make sure 
there was no money in this bill to per- 
mit Secretary of the Interior Udall to 
organize a professional football team. 
He seems to be determined to tell the 
owners of the existing club how to run it. 

Mr. STEED. The gentleman need not 
worry about that in this bill. This com- 
mittee does not have any jurisdiction 
in that regard. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEED. I yield to the gentle- 
man from IMllinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I realize that the 
gentleman has quite a responsibility in 
handling this particular measure. I am 
sure the gentleman is aware of this 
situation: Whenever we Members of the 
House, and the other body as well, have 
to do with anything that affects the 
operation of our committees or buildings 
within our jurisdiction, there is a 
tendency to quickly point out the flaws. 
We as a body have been condemned by 
members of the press, and the public 
picks it up. We are accused of abusing 
the taxpayers because of a little item 
that is subject to some criticism. I am 
sure the gentleman is aware that there 
is going to be a lot of criticism of the 
new office building we are constructing. 
The gentleman remembers the problems 
that were raised in connection with the 
new Senate structure. 

Is the gentleman’s committee doing 
everything possible to see that we will at 
least be spared the extreme criticism 
that the other body received in con- 
nection with the construction of their 
new building? 
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Mr. STEED. Yes, everything within 
our jurisdiction. I may say they have 
a field office over here adjacent to the 
construction work, and they welcome all 
Members of the House coming by and 
checking up to see what is going on. 
They encourage more Members taking 
an additional interest. It is easy to 
criticize after something has started, 
whereas the situation might be dif- 
ferent if we took more interest in what 
is being done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we feel that everything 
over there is going along very well. We 
have tried in our hearings this year to 
make them as informative as we could. 
We have a bill that we think is clean in 
every respect, and we hope the press 
does scrutinize this bill. We hope the 
Members will read this record we have 
brought here this year so that they will 
themselves know more about the detail 
of what is going on on Capitol Hill. We 
encourage that. We wanted a record 
this year that would give as much infor- 
mation to the public and to the Members 
as to what is being done and what it is 
costing, the time schedules, and all that, 
as is possible. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. May I say that I 
hope the members of the committee will 
see fit to study the gentleman’s report 
carefully and follow his suggestion and 
look at the record. I hope that some of 
this unfair criticism will be eliminated 
and that the Members will take the time 
and make the effort to go over and see 
what is going on. I hope all the Mem- 
bers will avail themselves of that 
opportunity. 

Mr. STEED. I thank the gentleman. 
And I may say further that if Members 
want information that is not in this rec- 
ord, if they will make that fact known to 
the committee we will do our best to get 
the information and let them have it, 
because we think it is better for all of 
us to be better informed on what is be- 
ing done here, and that it will be better 
for everyone concerned. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to join my col- 
league from Oklahoma in paying re- 
spect to our departed colleague from 
Arkansas, Mr. Norrell, who handled 
this bill for so many years. He did a fine, 
conscientious job. We all miss Bill 
Norrell. I think it is very fitting that we 
take this occasion to remember him. 

We have a fine successor to the chair- 
manship of the subcommittee in the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. STEEp], 
who did a fine job as chairman of the 
subcommittee this year. We think we 
have brought a bill to the floor that we 
can live with and that is honest, and I 
think can stand scrutiny. We are in 
complete agreement on the items in this 
bill, so we hope that the House will ac- 
cept it. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 
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Mr. AVERY. I have not read the com- 
mittee report, and this matter, perhaps, 
may have been treated in it. What is 
the status of what is presently known as 
the Congressional Hotel as far as this 
legislative bill is concerned? 

Mr. HORAN. Well, that is the prop- 
erty of the Congress, as you know. It 
has been leased to the Knott Hotel Corp. 
and the lease expires in about 2 years. 

Mr. AVERY. Well, do we have any 
plans for it? Why are we in the hotel 
business? 

Mr. HORAN. We are not in the 
hotel business. It was acquired as a 
part of the general expansion of the 
Capitol Grounds area, and within the 
next 2 years the decision will have to 
come on what disposition to make of 
it. 

Mr. AVERY. Well, if we own the ho- 
tel, we are in the hotel business, wheth- 
er we are actually managing it or not. 
Has the final price of acquisition been 
definitely determined upon? As I recall, 
a deposit was made in the court regard- 
ing its acquisition. Has the final figure 
been made? 

Mr. HORAN. Yes; we have the final 
figure. Ido not recall the exact amount. 

Mr. STEED. If memory serves me 
correctly, the cost of that piece of prop- 
erty is $1.6 million. Yes, I find the pre- 
cise amount was $1,686,000. It is now 
in the possession of the Congress, and 
whatever disposition is to be made at the 
end of the present lease contract will 
remain to be made by the Congress. It 
was found that it would be much cheap- 
er to permit someone to occupy the build- 
ing in the interim than to maintain it 
on a standby basis. When the property 
was acquired, that had to be taken into 
consideration, and since it was such a 
fine piece of property it was felt that it 
should be leased until it was determined 
what would be the most appropriate use 
of it. It seemed to be too good a piece 
of property to be torn down. And, by 
doing that, we saved some $60,000 to $70- 
000 a year, as I recall, to maintain the 
building on a standby basis. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the gentleman 
from Washington for yielding. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee a few questions. I under- 
stand that the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is not a member of the Building 
Commission, but I thought perhaps he 
could clarify or answer a question or 
two, if he has the information. It is my 
understanding that it is proposed to 
start clearing the residences in the 
square east of the Old House Office 
Building in August of this year and the 
business establishments will begin to be 
demolished in March of next year. 

Mr. STEED. That is correct. Those 
are the dates shown in the printed hear- 
ings. 

Mr. GROSS. Now, the question is 
this, if the gentleman can answer: Why 
clear this taxpaying property? Why 
clear out these business establishments 
and these residences until there is some 
clear use for the property? 
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Mr. STEED. All I can tell the gen- 
tleman is this, that the House passed 
the bill authorizing its acquisition for 
addition to the Capitol Grounds, and 
that under that mandate the only way 
it can be made part of the Capitol 
Grounds is to clear it. What is being 
done was done under a legislative act. 
The clearing of the property is the com- 
pletion of what that act of the House 
and the Congress authorized last year. 

Mr. GROSS. Will not the gentleman 
agree with me that there is no purpose 
in clearing land or property that is now 
paying taxes to the District of Columbia 
yntil there is some use for that prop- 
erty? : 

Mr. STEED. Well, I am not in a posi- 
tion to disagree with the gentleman ex- 
cept to say this, and that is, under 
the law, within the purview of the com- 
mission in charge and not this commit- 
tee, and what you and I think individ- 
ually would probably have no bearing 
on it at this stage. 

Mr. GROSS. Nov, this east front of 
the Capitol, what was the original esti- 
mate of the cost? Was it $13 million 
or $15 million, or what? 

Mr. STEED. We have exact figures 
here in the record. I would have to look 
them up to be accurate. Something on 
the order of $17 million. 

Mr. GROSS. That was the original 
estimate? 

Mr. STEED. The original estimate. 
That was subsequently increased by $4 
million to include the Senate subway 
terminal and related improvements. 
That since has been increased by the ac- 
tion of the commission in charge by $3 
million, the full justification of which is 
in the record beginning on page 135 of 
the hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. It is now up to $21 mil- 
lion and there is another $3 million in 
this bill; is that correct? 

Mr. STEED. Not all of the total 
amount is for the actual extension of the 
east front. There was a considerable 
amount of work that had to be done on 
the dome and some other projects within 
the building. We have those figures in 
the record, for the benefit of those who 
want the dollars and cents breakdown. 

Mr. GROSS. It is considerably above 
the original estimates, is not that cor- 
rect? The total cost is now going to be, 
if this bill passes, $24 million as of this 
date for the dome and the east front, is 
that correct? 

Mr. STEED. That is correct. Of 
course, the gentleman realizes that all 
that this committee has any authority 
to do is to make available the money 
that the special commission in charge 
has contracted to spend under the au- 
thority it received from the Congress. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. STEED. All that we do here is 
to ask for a breakdown and justifica- 
tions and report on status of the work. 
Apparently, when they go into the old 
wall of the old part of the Capitol Build- 
ing they found situations no one knew 
anything about. There were no records 
of them and it created quite a problem. 
They had to make quite a few changes 
because of the conditions they found. 
It had been remodeled two or three times 
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in years gone by, but no one had kept 
precise records, so some of these situa- 
tions could not have been anticipated 
until they actually got into it and found 
what: were. the conditions of the wall. 
There are explanations of this in the 
record. We thought it best to record 
them, so that all Members could know 
the whole story. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not want anything 
I have said to be construed as critical of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma or any 
member of this subcommittee. 

Mr. STEED. Iunderstand that. The 
gentleman will find in the hearings and 
the report that about half of this total 
of $24 million can be charged to the 
actual extension of the front itself. The 
other work that had to be done accounts 
for the rest of the total. And as also 
noted in the report there has been a 
17-percent rise in construction costs 
nationally since the project was first 
authorized 6 years ago. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. May I say to the gen- 
tleman that on page 135 of the hearings 
there is a complete table showing the 
cost of the extension of the east front 
and related work. The cost of the actual 
extension is $11,825,901. The rest of it 
is for incidental work, such as furniture 
and equipment, painting the dome, and 
so forth. It is all set out in the table. 

Mr. GROSS. The point that I am 
making, and I think the gentleman will 
agree with me, is that as usual those 
responsible underestimated the total 
cost of this project, this extension of the 
Capitol by 32% feet. It was badly un- 
derestimated as to cost. And while the 
gentleman is on his feet, can he give 
me for the record the cost of the third 
House Office Building, the square on 
which it is located, plus the cost of the 
building to date? 

Mr. HORAN. The additional House 
Office Building? 

Mr. GROSS. The additional House 
Office Building, if he has that informa- 
tion available. 

Mr. HORAN. That is itemized on 
page 162 of the hearings. The total cost 
is estimated at just under $100 million. 
That is not all for the additional office 
building. That includes the acquisition 
of property, remodeling work in the two 
existing office buildings, and other re- 
lated items. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. STEED. Including the Tiber 
Creek sewer work, the acquisition of the 
land, the excavation, and the actual con- 
struction of the House Office Building it- 
self, the total will be about $'75 million. 

Mr. GROSS. For the square on which 
the new building is located, and the cost 
of the building, is that correct? 

Mr. STEED. Thatisright. As I say, 
that includes the cost of the Tiber Creek 
sewer work and everything else connect- 
ed with the building, including the 
square to which you refer. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman, 
and I would like to add that I opposed 
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the construction of the additional House 
Office Building when it originally came 
to the House floor. I also opposed the 
purchase of the square along Independ- 
ence Avenue and I cannot understand 
why anyone would move to tear down 
the tax revenue producing properties lo- 
cated thereon until there are firm plans 
for use of the land. Both the Federal 
and District Governments need all the 
revenue it is possible to obtain. De- 
struction of these properties, until the 
land is needed, is unwise and unreason- 
able. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time for the purpose of advising the 
House of something that many Members 
may have already heard about. That is 
the fire hazard here in the Capitol. I ex- 
press the hope that all Members will 
cooperate with this committee in an ef- 
fort to do something about it. 

The committee made a tour down 
through the subterranean areas of this 
building. There we found stacks and 
stacks of papers, much of which are un- 
necessary. Some areas had scaffolding 
stored on the side. There are areas 
where walls have been taken out, which 
creates a flue that would actually help 
to spread a fire. 

This is a serious question. It is the in- 
tention of the committee to go forward 
in an attempt to do something about it. 
This is a question which requires action. 
We have here a very big Capitol with all 
these treasures that could never be re- 
placed. They are actually in danger 
from the situation that exists. The com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma is going to do 
something about it. We do not mention 
it in the report but we are going forward 
with it. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. STEED. I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Ohio. It has been almost entirely 
due to the good offices of the gentleman 
from Ohio that this very vital and urgent 
matter has come to our attention. We all 
owe him a debt of gratitude for taking 
the sort of action that we expect will get 
some results in meeting this important 
matter. I want to thank the gentleman 
for the good offices he has performed in 
that. connection. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

In conclusion, may I say that. some 
areas of the Capitol have about 32 coats 
of paint. This in itself is a hazard, even 
with fireproof walls. We found places 
where paints were stored in rooms that 
are not fireproof. There are places that 
should have fire doors that do not exist. 
This is a serious situation. We call on 
ali Members to join us in an attempi to 
clear up this situation. 

I join the gentleman from Oklahoma 
and the gentleman from Washington in 
paying tribute to Bill Norrell,. former 
chairman of this committee. He was one 
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of God’s chosen noblemen. _He was a 
great man to serve with on this com- 
mittee and we all miss him. We are de- 
lighted with his successor, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, who has done an out- 
standing job on this bill. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no more requests for time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bili for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with the 
recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THompson of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 7208) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the bill back to the House with 
the recommendation that the bill do 


pass. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 





FEDERAL CONSTRUCTION CON- 
TRACTS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PatMan] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
month the Honorable Pur WEAVER, our 
colleague from the State of Nebraska, 
addressed a letter to all of the Members 
of this House, in which he detailed his 
reasons for asking for support of H.R. 
3690, which he introduced on January 
31, 1961, to amend the Small Business 
Act to provide that no contracts for Gov- 
ernment construction would be set aside 
for or limited to bidding by small busi- 
ness concerns. In answer to my request 
for his comments on Congressman WEA- 
vER’s bill and letter, the Honorable John 
E. Horne, Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, has addressed 
a@ very comprehensive and well-reasoned 
letter to me, responding in detail to the 
arguments made in Congressman WEA- 
VER’s letter and commenting, very learn- 
edly, in my opinion, on the merits of the 
proposed legislation. I find myself in 
complete agreement with Mr. Horne’s 
statements and conclusions, and feel that 
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the factual manner in which the perti- 
nent data were presented by him will be 
of great interest to all of my colleagues, 
particularly in view of the fact that each 
of them received a copy of Congressman 
WEAVER’s letter. It is my hope that all 
of my colleagues will give careful consid- 
eration to Mr. Horne’s rebuttal: 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 

Hon. WricHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: Reference is 
made to your May 9, 1961, letter request- 
ing our comments on the April 28 letter 
submitted to Members of Congress by the 
Honorable Putt WEAVER. His letter refers to 
set-asides as they relate to the construction 
industry. 

The Small Business Administration (SBA) 
appreciates the opportunity to comment on 
Congressman WEAVER’s letter. 

It is our opinion that the phraseology— 
“(including but not limited to contracts for 
maintenance, repair, and construction) ’— 
referred to in the first paragraph of the Con- 
gressman’s letter did not find its way into 
the Small Business Act by inadvertence. 
Prior to 1958, there had been a question in 
some contracting agencies as to whether 
Congress intended that construction con- 
tracts should be among those of which Con- 
gress desired small concerns should have a 
fair proportion. To eliminate any doubt, 
Congress added in the Small Business Act of 
1958 the specific wording, “(including but 
not limited to contracts for maintenance, 
repair, and construction). Congress speci- 
fied that there was to be no differentiation 
between property, service or construction 
contracts, and that the Small Business Act 
covers all types of Government contracts. 

The construction set-aside program was 
initiated in the beginning of fiscal year 
1959, or the middle of calendar year 1958. 
In May 1959, SBA concurred in a proposal 
of the Department of Defense to suspend 
temporarily construction set-asides provided 
that the small business share of this work 
would not be adversely affected. Unfortu- 
nately, the participation of small firms in 
military construction contracting promptly 
declined. By the end of fiscal year 1960, the 
small business share of military construc- 
tion contracts had dropped to about two- 
thirds of the dollar value of fiscal year 1958. 
Because of this decline, SBA requested re- 
activation of the construction set-aside pro- 
gram. 

Under this agency’s agreement with the 
Department of Defense, that Department's 
construction procurement offices automati- 
cally considered that this agency has initi- 
ated (recommended) a set-aside on all con- 
struction procurements (except Capehart 
housing) between $2,500 and $500,000. 
Thereupon, the military contracting officers 
evaluate the justification of the set-aside 
for each separate procurement. The con- 
tracting officer may concur in the initiation 
or state his reasons for nonconcurrence. The 
fact in the matter is that those construction 
projects which this agency and the Depart- 
ment of Defense jointly agree meet the cri- 
teria for small business set-asides will be set 
aside, and those which do not will not be set 
aside. It is not even within the realm of 
possibility that all contracts between $2,500 
and $500,000 will be reserved for small con- 
tractor bidding only. There will be many 
projects in this dollar value category which 
are not suitable for small contractors. 

I am sure you will be interested in know- 
ing the history of military construction 
contracts of more than $500,000 since the 
construction set-aside program was renewed 
9 months ago. Thirty-two projects with an 
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estimated cost of $36 million were set aside. 
Eighty-seven projects with an estimated cost 
of $202 million were determined to be un- 
suitable for small business and were not set 
aside. 

With reference to paragraph 5 of the Con- 
gressman’s letter, I want to point out that 
on a 100-percent set-aside for supplies, serv- 
ices, or construction, only small business bids 
are invited and only small business bids are 
responsive. On partial small business set- 
asides, big business is permitted to bid on 
approximately 50 percent of the requirement. 
Since 1953, over $3 billion in contracts have 
been awarded to small concerns under the 
set-aside program but not more than 2 per- 
cent of these were partial set-asides. Thus, 
I think it is fair to say that awards result- 
ing from set-asides are made at reasonable 
prices or they would not be made. The 
identical safeguards apply to making awards 
for construction procurements under ‘he set- 
aside program as apply to property and Serv- 
ices, for the Defense Department and in fact 
all Government procurement agencies. The 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation and 
the Federal Procurement Regulations author- 
ize set-aside awards to be made at fair and 
reasonable prices, but at the same time em- 
power contracting officers to reject any bid 
that in their opinion is unreasonable. 

Competitive bidding is present on con- 
struction procurements which are set aside 
just as it is on set-aside purchases of prop- 
erty and services. In authorizing the set- 
ting aside of procurements exclusively for 
small business participation, Congress must 
be presumed to have been cognizant of the 
fact that competition afforded by large busi- 
ness participation in such procurements will 
necessarily be absent. Let me stress too that 
in determinations by contracting officers as 
to whether or not the lowest bid of a small 
business is fair and reasonable, the contract- 
ing officer may and does take into consider- 
ation, when available, the prices bid by big 
business on similar contract work. More- 
over, the contracting officer may and does 
take into consideration the lowest bid on 
similar prior contracts of successful small 
business bidders. Set-asides on construction 
procurements are neither initiated by this 
agency nor agreed to by the contracting 
agency unless there exists a reasonable ex- 
pectation that bids will be received from a 
sufficient number of responsible small busi- 
ness concerns. 

While it may be argued that the set-aside 
program for small businesses may possibly 
cost a little more, there is no conclusive proof 
that such generally is the case. And, it can 
just as logically be argued that the program 
results in lower prices to the Government. 
Your attention is also called to the fact that 
the Secretary of Defense himself has ex- 
pressed doubt that this program adds to the 
cost to the Government. On April 25 at a 
hearing held by the Procurement Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business, the Secretary of the Navy 
stated, and I quote: “I don’t know of a case 
where the Navy and the Government have 
wound up paying more for an item as a re- 
sult of doing business with small business 
firms.” 

Because of the decline since 1954 in the 
small business share (25.3 percent in 1954 to 
16.1 percent in 1960), it would seem particu- 
larly untimely to restrict a program that now 
channels procurement opportunities to small 
firms. Further, we hope through a more 
vigorous set-aside program, among other 
things, to arrest the downward trend of re- 
cent years in small business participation in 
Government procurement. 

With thanks to you and with kindest re- 
gards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Joun E. Horne, 
Administrator. 
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ARMED FORCES DAY 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There Was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in a 
very short time I cannot begin to cover 
even a tiny fraction—a one-thousandth 
part of the glories of our Armed Forces. 
Nor can I single out certain events, cer- 
tain historic deeds, grand _ victories 
gained on the battlefields, in the air, or 
on the seas. This is neither easy to do, 
nor would it be quite fair, because at all 
times and in all periods of our history 
the Armed Forces of this Nation have 
always been held in high esteem. In 
wartime, of course, our very existence 
as a sovereign and independent Nation 
is entrusted to them. In peacetime they 
are charged with the supreme responsi- 
bility of preparing themselves, and being 
ready, for any eventuality that might 
endanger our security. They constitute 
the basic underpinnings of our foreign 
policy. These are the awesome and 
onerous responsibilities of our Armed 
Forces which they carry out regardless 
of the sacrifices involved. The manner 
in which they have borne these respon- 
sibilities have earned them the gratitude 
of the Nation. We are justly and rightly 
proud of the spirit, the ideals, and the 
glories of our Armed Forces. 





RADIO AND TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a danger in the current discussion of 
supervision of radio and television pro- 
grams that cleims of constitutional 
privilege may obscure the very real 
mediocrity of the programs involved. 

In fact, in some cases, these current 
programs go beyond mediocrity and be- 
come actively injurious. 

I append herewith an article which 
appeared in the New York Times on May 
16, 1961, in which Jack Gould describes 
one of these frightful programs. 

It is nothing short of frightening to 
consider the antisocial implications of 
this program, and when one realizes that 
susceptible children may be watching, 
one cannot escape the conclusion that 
such efforts are subversive of the values 
which we should be trying to inculcate 
in our youth. 

We would be performing a disservice 
to the country, indeed, if we permitted 
any calculated cry of censorship to di- 
vert us from our efforts to improve the 
standards of our radio and television 
programs and to eliminate the active 
danger in the type of mental aberration 
typified by “Whispering Smith.” 
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TV: New SHow, Same O_p Mugper—“WHIs- 
PERING SMITH” IN PREMIERE OF MAYHEM 


(By Jack Gould) 


A widow raised her son and daughter to 
avenge her husband who had been killed by 
a deputy sheriff. To instill adequate hatred 
in the young people, she periodically lashed 
their backs with a blacksnake whip. 

The son's assignment was to get the draw 
on the sheriff, and for this task he practiced 
firing bullets between the eyes of scarecrows. 
The daughter’s function was to play the 
old badger game by tricking the sheriff into 
her bedroom, throwing her arms around him 
and screaming that he wanted to compro- 
mise her. 

The sheriff chanced to meet the son and 
explain why he had to kill the latter’s father: 
the father had pushed a weapon into the 
stomach of an old man, pulled the trigger 
and laughed. Nonetheless, circumstances 
dictated that the sheriff and son meet in the 
main street of the town for a climactic duel; 
the sheriff got the draw. The elderly widow, 
in her rage, tried to shoot the sheriff but 
instead shot her daughter in the back. 

The purpose: the violence illustrated that 
a mother should raise her children in love 
and not hate. The occasion: The National 
Broadcasting Company’s premiere last night 
of its new series entitled “Whispering Smith.” 
The medium: 1961 television. 





THE FUND FOR SOCIAL ANALYSIS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I arise 
today for the purpose of inviting the 
attention of the House to the latest de- 
velopment in the Communist campaign 
to smear, discredit, and bring about. the 
eventual abolition of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. This new at- 
tack stems from hearings which are 
scheduled by the committee into the ac- 
tivities of an organization known as the 
Fund for Social Analysis. 

After issuance of the subpenas, cer- 
tain individuals who were officers or 
directors of the Fund for Social Analysis, 
certain recipients of its awards, the 
Communist Party, its members and sup- 
porters put into motion the second phase 
of their “Operation Abolition.” In for- 
mat, it is quite similar to their original 
abolition campaign. 

As you will recall, in June 1959 the 
committee scheduled hearings in the 
State of California. Subpenas were 
served on over 100 witnesses, most of 
whom were employed in educational in- 
stitutions in that State. The names of 
many subpenaed appeared in the public 
press and, while neither members of the 
committee nor members of its staff made 
this information available to the press, 
we were accused of deliberately releasing 
the names in order to destroy the char- 
acter and employment possibilities of 
those subpenaed. Even though the com- 
mittee in that instance saw to it that 
these witnesses, who were employed in 
the school system, were subpenaed in 
their homes, we were nevertheless ac- 
cused of subpenaing them in their class- 
rooms as a part of a campaign to impede 
academic freedom. Without investiga- 
tion to determine the sources from which 
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the press learned the identity of the per- 
sons subpenaed and without an effort to 
determine that all but four were served 
in their homes and not at their schools, 
attacks were made upon the committee’s 
procedures in speeches throughout the 
United States and, yes, on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 

At the start of this Congress the staff 
of the committee was again instructed 
to release no information on hearings 
scheduled and to insure that the identity 
of subpenaed witnesses would not be- 
come public knowledge prior to their 
appearance. 

The committee, or the members of its 
staff, did not make public release, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of the names of any 
of the witnesses subpenaed in this in- 
quiry. Yet, the press has that informa- 
tion, and where do you think this in- 
formation came from? 

The first notice to the press of the 
committee’s proposed hearings on this 
subject was in the form of a release by 
the Communist-controlled Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee dated May 4, 
1961. 

On May 11, this same Communist or- 
ganization presented to the Speaker a 
petition urging the House of Representa- 
tives to pass a resolution asking the 
committee to cancel its hearings. As a 
part of this petition, recipients of grants 
were identified. 

On May 12, the New York Council To 
Abolish the House Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee, as well as the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee, released a 
statement to the press and dispatched 
unsolicited letters, using membership 
lists of organizations such as trade union 
locals to individuals throughout the 
United States, charging that this com- 
mittee’s investigation was a “clear at- 
tack on academic freedom” and identify- 
ing not only the recipients of awards, 
but the directors of the Fund for So- 
cial Analysis. 

It is a fact, Mr. Speaker, that some 
individuals identified in press releases 
of these organizations have not been 
subpenaed to appear before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American ~Activities in 
connection with this inquiry. These 
Communist organizations have included 
the names of educators not subpenaed 
by the committee in order to support 
their fraudulent claim that the commit- 
tee’s hearings constitute an attack on 
academic freedom. This is typical of 
Communist propaganda tactics against 
the Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

Let us look at one of these so-called 
educators who has received an award 
from the Fund for Social Analysis and 
examine whether or not the committee 
is attacking academic freedom in sub- 
penaing this individual. The man I re- 
fer to is identified in the press releases 
as Dr. Herbert Aptheker. 

Who is Dr. Herbert Aptheker? He is 
none other than a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the Communist 
Party of the United States. He is none 
other than the editor of the theoretical 
organ of the Communist Party, Political 
Affairs. And how did he become editor 
of Political Affairs? He was appointed 
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to that position through a recommenda- 
tion of the National Education Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party and with 
the approval of the Communist Party’s 
National Committee, of which he, Ap- 
theker, is a member. 
. Mr. Speaker, these hearings into the 
Fund for Social Analysis were scheduled 
to commence this morning. They have 
been postponed to a later date. The 
postponement results from the commit- 
tee’s inability to sit at this time and, in 
a@ way, I am glad the postponement was 
necessary, as it will allow the Fund for 
Social Analysis, the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, the National Com- 
mittee to Abolish the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee and its local 
councils additional time to carry out a 
phase of their abolition campaign. This 
delay will enable the House to see to 
what extent a small group of hard-core 
Communists are able to dupe the non- 
Communist educational community into 
supporting them in their attack on the 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 
Mr. Speaker, the predictions I have 
made as to what will happen in this 
abolition campaign are not based on al- 
legations or doubtful evidence. They are 
based on the recommendations of that 
Communist, Frank Wilkinson, and are 
contained in the recommendations for a 
national abolition campaign program, an 
authentic copy of which our colleague 
DonaLp Bruce of Indiana placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD of May 3. 








RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the growth of competing forms of trans- 
portation, our railroads have been beset 
with ever-mounting financial problems. 
As a result, pressures for mergers and 
consolidations have proliferated. In 
many instances, mergers may offer the 
only answer for railroad companies 
fighting for their lives. Reasonable men 
would not object to carefully planned 
mergers as a solution for specific finan- 
cial problems. 

Likewise, reasonable men would wish 
to consider any such mergers in the light 
of the public interest. They would sup- 
port mergers which strengthen our na- 
tional transportation pattern, remem- 
bering that railroads are the backbone 
of our economic strength in peace and 
especially in war. They would wish to 
protect valid rights of all parties con- 
cerned, including passengers, stockhold- 
ers, employees and shippers, for these 
too are elements which must be included 
in any estimate of the broad public in- 
terest. 

On the other hand, reasonable men 
would not support mergers which appear 
to be motivated primarily by financial 
considerations, rather than by those of 
public interest. 
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These views of reasonable men tradi- 
tionally have been the attitudes of Con- 
gress as well. 

Generally speaking, the Congress has 
held, over the last 40 years, that rail 
mergers should fit logically into a broad 
pattern designed to give the United 
States a healthy and competitive railway 
system, not one which is fragmented. 
Each such system should consist of eco- 
nomically sound units, capable and 
anxious to serve the public interest. 

In the Transportation Act of 1920, for 
example, the Congress is reported by the 
Special Study Group of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
as having treated of the merger problem 
in the following way: 

The Transportation Act of 1920 relaxed and 
eased previously existing policy on competi- 
tion. It sought to encourage the consolida- 
tion of railroads into a limited number of 
systems but under the comprehensive plan 
for the consolidation of railway properties 
embodied in the act, competition was to be 
preserved as fully as possible and existing 
routes and channels of trade and commerce 
were to be maintained wherever practical. 


This general and reasonable policy 
was intended to place the public welfare 
first. Along with subsequent protections 
for the employees, investors, users, and 
others involved, it has remained a cardi- 
nal point of congressional policy for 40 
years. 

Now we are faced with a vast railroad 
affiliation, that of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway Co.—C. & O.—and the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad Co—B. & O. 
We in Congress, as well as the pertinent 
regulatory and executive authorities, 
should look carefully at this matter for 
many reasons. Among these are its pro- 
found effects upon workers, investors, 
users, and passengers, to name but a few. 
Is it primarily for financial purposes or 
does it further the public interest? 

One railroad importantly affected, the 
New York Central System, has raised 
serious questions regarding the econom- 
ics and the public policy raised in this 
matter. I would like, therefore, to call 
the attention of my colleagues and oth- 
ers affected to the views of the New 
York Central on this matter: 

How ABOUT THE PUBLIC? 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is seek- 
ing to control the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road. C. & O. says it wishes to eventually 
merge with B. & O. 

The merging of these two systems will 
create the second largest railroad in the 
country, second only to the Pennsylvania. 

The B. & O. is financially weak. The 
C. & O. is financially strong. By controlling 
or merging with the B. & O., the C. & O. 
hopes to become stronger. 

Ordinarily, for the bondholders, stock- 
holders and others financially interested in 
railroads, mergers can be a good thing. 
Mergers may also benefit, to varying de- 
grees, the shippers and travelers who de- 
pend upon the resulting system for service. 

On the face of it, then, it would appear 
that a proposed merging of the two com- 
panies might receive the blessing of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission—the Gov- 
ernment agency which, under the law, must 
grant approval for such a move. 

But, there is another side to the story. A 
side which we believe should be told sim- 
ply and honestly, in the public interest. 
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It raises the key question, “How about 


the public?” Meaning the whole public to 
be affected by this proposal and not only 
those individuals with financial interests in 
the companies. 


MERGERS CAN BENEFIT THE PUBLIC 


Both the shipping and traveling public 
can benefit through mergers of railroads. 
Where there is an excess of rail capacity, 
elimination of duplicate facilities can result 
in great savings which can be passed on to 
the users. 

By making more efficient use of the re- 
maining facilities, the merged railroad can 
afford to invest in modernizing its plant and 
equipment. The public interest is served by 
thus upgrading equipment and service. 

But when there is no great amount of 
duplicate rail capacity and facilities such as 
terminals, track, piers, and passenger ac- 
commodations, no substantial savings can be 
achieved through a merger. The public does 
not benefit and could well be hurt. Only 
those individuals with direct financial and 
other interests in the two carriers benefit 
through the merging of nonduplicating rail 
facilities or of railroads with relatively little 
duplication of facilities. 


THE CASE AT HAND 


In order to answer “How about the pub- 
lic?’’ we need only look to see whether the 
proposed B. & O.-C. & O. merger meets that 
simple yardstick of railroad economics: Will 
it result in the elimination of substantial 
duplications of facilities and thus permit 
the economies and improvements which 
benefit the public? 

The answer is “No.” 

Throughout their combined 11,000 miles of 
track in 13 States and the District of Colum- 
bia, the C. & O. and B. & O. have only 17 
connections and 23 common points of serv- 
ice. In Washington, D.C., they have 1 
common point, in Illinois 1, in Indiana 
2, in Kentucky 1, in New York 1, in 
Ohio 11, in Virginia 1, in West Virginia 
5, and none in Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Missouri, Maryland, Delaware, or New Jersey. 

Even the complete elimination of these 
duplications, for which no plan has been 
announced to date, would fail to achieve the 
major economies which result in benefits to 
the traveling and shipping public. 


HOW CAN SAVINGS BE ACHIEVED BY C. & O.- 
B. & O? 


But despite this bleak outlook for achieve- 
ing major savings from economies, the sup- 
porters of the C. & O.-B. & O. merger claim 
that it will result in savings for the system. 
There is only one way that such savings can 
materialize. That is by the ability of the 
combined system to take traffic away from 
other railroads in the territory. 

The New York Central Railroad is the ob- 
vious prime target for the C. & O.-B. & O. 
raid on other freight business—the business 
which permits the continuation of any pas- 
senger and commuter services. 

The freight traffic most susceptible to raid- 
ing by the C. & O.-B. & O. provides the back- 
bone of Central’s revenues. These revenues 
make it possible to provide essential Central 
freight and passenger service over the entire 
New York Central System, as well as the 
New York area commuter and terminal 
freight services. If these essential services 
are to be maintained, the New York Central 
must have the revenues which make them 
possible. 

Thus, a C. & O.-B. & O. merger would not 
benefit the public through major savings 
achieved by eliminating duplicate facilities. 
There aren’t that many duplicate facilities. 
And a C. & O.-B, & O. merger would hurt 
the public by depriving competitors of rev- 
enue they need to continue their freight, 
passenger and commuter services. 
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WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE? 


There is a workable alternative to this 
potentially dangerous and harmful C, & O.- 
B. & O. merger scheme. And the alternative 
offers a permanent long-range cure for many 
of the chronic economic ills afflicting the 
eastern railroad complex. 

It is to build in the eastern United States 
two balanced, strong competitive rail sys- 
tems. The Pennsylvania Railroad, through 
its control of the Norfolk & Western, the 
Wabash and other railroads, has already be- 
gun to establish one such system. There is 
room only for one more. The second sys- 
tem cannot be created through haphazard 
Cc. & O.-B. & O. type mergers born of expe- 
diency or in quest of narrow economic or 
competitive gains. 

If haphazard self-serving C. & O.-B. & O. 
type mergers continue, there can be only 
one result. Carriers arbitrarily excluded 
from such mergers will be driven into bank- 
ruptcy. The shipping and traveling public 
will be the losers. 

There is a compelling reason why the 
New York Central must be included in the 
proposed C. & O.-B. & O. merger as a step 
toward the creation of a healthy eastern 
railroad economy. Only through the inclu- 
sion of the Central will this merger result 
in the major economies through elimination 
of duplicate facilities which in turn will re- 
sult in service improvements in the public 
interest. 

Today, the New York Central system has 
61 connections and 98 common points with 
the B. & O. It has 45 connections and 67 
common points with the C. & O. This tre- 
mendous duplication of facilities, you will 
recall, compares with the mere 17 connec- 
tions and 23 common points between B. & O. 
and C. & O. 

The savings of millions of dollars annually 
which can be achieved through elimination 
of duplicate facilities by a N.Y.C.-C. & O.- 
B. & O. merger will be the subject of a later 
report. 

The logic of creating a strong, balanced, 
competitive two-system railroad service in 
the East is so obvious that B. & O. was pub- 
licly committed to the approach outlined 
here. 

Detailed studies of the plan were well un- 
derway. Though far from completion, these 
studies indicated beyond a doubt that sav- 
ings would result which would be of un- 
precedented benefit to the railroads con- 
cerned, their investors, their customers, their 
users and to the public at large. 

Then, abandoning the studies in the face 
of their promising outlook for all concerned, 
B. & O. entered on-again-off-again negotia- 
tions with C. & O. which resulted in the 
present situation. 

In the light of the facts at hand, however, 
N.Y.C. intends to pursue the objective of 
helping to create a healthy two-system east- 
ern railroad structure in the public interest. 

We shall present to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission a feasible, practical plan 
which will protect the territory, the cus- 
tomers, the owners of the affected railroads, 
and, most importantly, the public, against 
such haphazard affiliations as that being pro- 
posed for C. & O.-B. & O. In doing so, we be- 
lieve we wi.l be working in your interest and 
in the interest of promoting the commerce 
and the defense of our country. 

We shall be reporting further to you on 
this vital subject and we welcome your ac- 
tive interest in the problem. 


I do not know, for I am not a railroad 
authority, the specifics in a technical 
matter like this. I do know, however, 
that the public interest must be para- 
mount. Also, I am cognizant of the im- 
pact the proposed merger will have on 
the railroad workers and their welfare 
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must be kept in mind when considera- 
tion is given to the possibility of a merg- 
er. If the merger is not realized, what 
security can the financially weak B. & O. 
offer its employees, if any at all? If the 
Cc. & O. and the B. & O. do merge and 
the B. & O. is thereby strengthened, will 
this stronger financial position offer more 
job security to the railroad workers? 

It must be borne in mind, also, that 
the railroad plant is too essential to this 
Nation for mergers on a hit-and-miss 
or piecemeal basis. They should be 
planned carefully so that the result will 
not be to have all the strong roads 
merged on one side, with the weak roads 
left out in the cold, so to speak. This 
would do irreparable damage to the com- 
munities served by the latter roads. 

I would hope that the appropriate Fed- 
eral regulatory and policy officials will, 
therefore, consider this merger within 
the contcxt of the overriding public 
interest. 





SPACE CONQUEST 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, now 
that our Nation has successfully demon- 
strated the ability to put a man into outer 
space and return him safely, we can be- 
gin to think constructively about the 
next stages of such exploration. 

Recently I attended the formal dedica- 
tion of a space-orientated facility which 
increases my optimism that we have the 
resources and ability to translate tomor- 
row into today. Republic Aviation Corp., 
which for three decades has produced 
fighter aircraft which have been a back- 
bone of our defense, publicly opened its 
new Paul Moore Research and Develop- 
ment Center. This $14 million facility 
has since been described by reporters as 
“the most diversified privately owned 
facility of its type in existence.” The 
work to be carried on within its walls is 
best reflected by the names of the seven 
research laboratories around which it 
is built. They are: Space Environment 
and Life Sciences, Re-Entry Simulation; 
Electronics, Materials Development; 
Fluids, Guidance and Control Systems; 
and Nuclear Radiation. In addition it is 
supported by three wind tunnels which, 
coupled with other units, give the com- 
pany the unique capability of testing 
spacecraft models at speeds ranging from 
400 miles per hour to over 19,500 miles 
per hour, which is orbital velocity. 

Mundy I. Peale, president of Republic, 
and my constituent, pointed out that the 
technical transformation of the com- 
pany from its original role as an air- 
plane company had been going on for 
several years. Since 1958 alone, he said, 
the company had ventured into 29 new 
technological areas and had enlarged its 
research and scientific staff three times. 

I would like now to quote some ex- 
cerpts from the remarks of Mr. Peale 
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during the luncheon address at the cere- 
monies because I feel they are especially 
timely and reflect the kind of clear 
thinking which will stand this Nation in 
good stead during the days ahead. 

Mr. Peale said, in part: 


The laboratories you will see in this cen- 
ter have been bought and paid for by the 
past work of scientists, engineers, produc- 
tion workers, and office employees. They 
have been paid for, also, by the men and 
women who invested their earnings and 
their savings in this country. Looking back 
on my own 23 years with Republic, it some- 
times seems that our stockholders were the 
bravest of us all. 

A Russian major has orbited the earth and 
returned. It is a fine achievement. But 
even if we try to apply the traditional and 
sincere philosophy of American sportsman- 
ship and say “Well done, Russia,” the rest 
of the world will no longer let us get by with 
it. Laotians and Cubans and Congolese, 
and undoubtedly many others, accept the 
feat as proof of Soviet superiority in all 
things—diplomatic, scientific, military, 
mental and muscular. 

Congressman WALTER Jupp, of Minnesota, 
expressed his doubts over the profitability 
of negotiating with the Communists on dis- 
armament by making this point: “The dif- 
ference between us is that we simply want 
to end the struggle—the Soviets want to win 
it.” 

In his inaugural address President Ken- 
nedy reminded us that we should not “ask 
what our country can do for us, but what we 
can do for our country.” 

This was intended and, I’m sure, accepted 
aS an exhortation to the individual Ameri- 
can. I would like to remind you all that 
this also applies to the American corpora- 
tion which, under our laws, is a citizen of 
the United States. 

There is no mystery as to what the corpo- 
ration can do for our country. Its greatest 
contribution can be the utilization of capi- 
tal to make possible the doing of worthwhile 
work, to provide employment, to increase 
our standard of living, and to give some- 
thing to the enlargement of human values. 

We are inclined to forget that progress is 
no longer measured in what we can do with 
our hands alone. It is also measured by 
what we can create in capital facilities that 
make human labor easier and vastly more 
productive. 

Only 20 years ago the theme of the Tem- 
porary National Economic Committee hear- 
ings was that America’s frontiers had closed 
and that this was what had caused the 
stagnation of the thirties. A famous survey 
made at the University of Notre Dame con- 
cluded that during the 1930’s not $1 had 
been added to the capital equipment of the 
United States. 

Now, with a suddenness that we still can 
hardly grasp, the frontiers have opened in a 
way that no frontier ever opened before: to 
include the space and the universe. 

This is the most dramatic aspect. Prob- 
ably the more practical one is the flowering 
of dozens of sciences that make accomplish- 
ment possible in a hundred directions—not 
merely in outer space, but in the molecules 
of metals and the composition of the human 
body, to mention just a few. 

It is important we see this revolution in 
accurate perspective: 

Space, after all, is only a new and unex- 
plored part of that universe we have been 
studying since Copernicus. The achieve- 
ments of only the last 7 years impress 
upon us that the pace of discovery is more 
breathtaking than anyone would have dared 
prophesy. But still, what we are doing is 
simply wrenching truths about matter from 
the unknown and finding applications for 
this new knowledge. ‘ 
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Unless we convert this knowledge into 
progress for people it isn’t worth anything. 
Our greatest need and our greatest oppor- 
tunity is to interpret the new momentum 
of science so as to make it directly im- 
portant and valuable to millions of Ameri- 
cans. 

This can be done. Our facilities for com- 
municating knowledge and ideas are highly 
developed. How long ago was it that, sup- 
posedly, only 10 people in the world under- 
stood the theory of Einstein? Today a 
scientist must not only know it, he must 
have 20 different ways of applying it, to get 
a job. 

From there we must be careful to remind 
ourselves that there is no assurance of suc- 
cess in any single line of discovery. We must 
pursue broad parallel lines of development. 
Our assurance then is this: That the support 
of scientific thinking with physical facilities 
administered by dynamic and creative in- 
dustrial management will increase the op- 
portunities where people can be put to work 
gainfully in large numbers to create new 
wealth. 

Science affects people through people—the 
concern for humanity is the endless responsi- 
bility of living men and women. This re- 
sponsibility can never be delegated to the 
machine. Some might assume that the key- 
note of this dedication is a sense of awe at 
the rapidly expanding scientific world and 
the new tools it requires. 

But that is not the keynote. The key- 
note is our renewal of the solemn pledge to 
make human life here—and everywhere— 
more meaningful. This requires a mighty 
effort at communication, keeping the family 
circle unbroken, with scientist linked to as- 
sembly line worker, executive to farmer, edu- 
cator to investor, and clerical worker to min- 
ister. 

Finally, we must use our best talents in 
the greater enterprise of discovery—seeking 
and making truly understood the elements 
of human progress that are embedded in this 
onrush of technical accomplishment. 

This is the challenge to all of us—reso- 
lutely to give and to receive clear and help- 
ful interpretations of all that we are doing, 
so that we strengthen our faith and inspire 
the hope and courage of all mankind. 





EXCHANGE OF CUBAN PRISONERS 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ananimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a resolution to 
urge the U.S. Government to explore an 
exchange of Cuban military and political 
prisoners for U.S. nonmilitary assistance 
to the Cuban people, including milk for 
Cuban children or school lunch pro- 
grams. 

It is unfortunate that Premier Fidel 
Castro should take the cynical and ma- 
terialistic view that human lives can be 
traded for 500 bulldozers. But his offer 
of May 17 now opens up the possibility 
for releasing the Cubans who partici- 
pated in the abortive invasion effort in 
April. 

I feel sure all Americans welcome the 
formation of a group, organized to seek 
the release of the captives by private 
subscription. 

My resolution goes beyond that worthy 
effort in three important respects— 
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First. It would establish the principle 
that the U.S. Government as well as 
private citizens should share in the cost. 
Our Government shared some responsi- 
bility for that invasion and now shares a 
moral responsibility to help obtain the 
release of brave men who have been 
captured. 

Second. It would not be confined to an 
exchange of men for bulldozers. The 
Cuban people need many things in their 
efforts to build a better life for them- 
selves and their children. Among the 
items which we could offer them are milk 
for their children, school lunch programs 
as well as a variety of health and tech- 
nical assistance programs. 

Third. It is not confined to prisoners 
captured in the invasion. Reports from 
Cuba indicate there are many thousands 
of political prisoners held by the Castro 
government. If they wish to leave the 
country, my resolution would authorize 
negotiations for their release. 

The text of my resolution follows: 


Whereas the United States and Cuba have 
committed themselves under the Charter of 
the Organization of American States to settle 
their disputes by peaceful procedures, such 
as “direct negotiation, good offices, media- 
tion, investigation and conciliation, judicial 
settlement and arbitration”; and 

Whereas the expansion of Communist in- 
fluence within Cuba has contributed to 
greatly increased tensions between Cuba and 
the United States and has resulted in an 
armed invasion of Cuba by Cuban refugees 
which has failed, with an unfortunate loss of 
life and the capture of more than 1,000 
invaders by the Cuban Government, which 
is now threatening to sentence them to hard 
labor for an indeterminate period of time; 
and 

Whereas Premier Fidel Castro on May 17 
is reported to have offered to exchange’ most 
of these prisoners for 500 bulldozers; and 

Whereas the United States in the past has 
participated in arrangements whereby pris- 
oners were exchanged for prisoners; and 

Whereas it is reported that many thou- 
sands of men and women in Cuba have been 
arrested and are being held as political pris- 
oners; and 

Whereas the United States has a moral 
responsibility to aid these military and 
political prisoners: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) , That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States 
should offer to explore the possibilities for 
some exchange, through the United Nations 
or the Organization of American States or 
otherwise, which would result in the free- 
ing of the captives and political prisoners, 
and at the same time show the Cuban people 
in Cuba that the United States is willing to 
supply them with nonmilitary equipment, 
health or technical assistance programs, 
school lunches or milk for children, or other 
programs which will contribute to the well 
being of the Cuban people as a whole, 





SUMMIT MEETINGS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. WiLson] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, many Congressmen on both 
sides of the aisle have noted with dis- 
may and misgivings the news that once 
again an American President is “going 
to the summit” to meet Mr. Khrushchev, 
of Russia. 
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Many of us have sat in this Chamber 
and heard similar announcements about 
the late Mr. Roosevelt, and about Mr. 
Truman and Mr. Eisenhower. 

We had our misgivings then and they 
proved well founded. Down through the 
years we have seen time and again that 
it does not pay to deal in “summitry” 
with the Russians. For some reason, 
though, our Presidents seem obsessed 
with the idea. None have been able to 
resist its siren call. 

Summitry will never replace a strong 
and nationalistic foreign policy, nor 
should it be used to divert the attention 
of the American people from what seems 
to me to be the No. 1 foreign problem of 
today. That problem is Cuba. 

While the President prepares to go to 
the summit at Vienna with the same man 
whose character, as he rightly said, was 
stamped forever on the bloody streets of 
Budapest, Fidel Castro is preparing him- 
self to become the Lenin of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Our previous experiences at the sum- 
mit have proven the truth of an old mid- 
western saying—man is the only animal 
that can be skinned more than once. 
We have been skinned at Teheran, Yalta, 
Potsdam, Geneva, Camp David, and 
other places; yet it seems that every time 
Russia beckons, our chief executive is 
ready to run to a meeting. 

Nothing is really gained. Much has 
been lost. You would think that by this 
time President Kennedy would profit 
from the mistakes of the late Mr. Roose- 
velt, and from the errors of Mr. Truman 
and Mr. Eisenhower. 

It is apparent that is not the case. It 
is also apparent that this latest summit 
is a diversionary tactic to take the minds 
of the American people off the problem 
that sits 90 miles off our shores—the 
problem of Cuba. 

Cuba is going to continue to be our 
No. 1 problem until this administration 
stops vacillating and adopts a firm policy 
designed to bring down Castro and his 
henchmen. 

It is my opinion and the opinion of 
many military and foreign policy experts 
that this administration should at once 
clamp a tight air and sea blockade on 
Cuba. This blockade should be designed 
to prevent any military goods from Iron 
Curtain countries from reaching Cuba. 

Many gentlemen on this side of the 
aisle have withheld criticism and advice 
in a true attempt to create a bipartisan 
air about our policy concerning Cuba. 
Since it is now apparent we have no true 
policy on Cuba, then perhaps it is our job, 
as the opposition, to suggest one. 

We must start now, and we must bring 
down Castro now; otherwise, his military 
position may, in the future, be de- 
molished at a cost dear to this Nation. 
Otherwise, we may see a Soviet missile 
base 90 miles offshore. 

This blockade does not require any 
great change in foreign policy. It mere- 
ly calls for implementation of the basic 
principles of the Monroe Doctrine and 
other past foreign policy edicts. 

This House has already recognized the 
threat of Cuba to this hemisphere’s peace 
and well being. Only last week, we 
passed a resolution that demanded col- 
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lective action against the clear and pres- 
ent danger of Cuba and communism in 
our midst. 

Unless we insist that the sense of this 
resolution be followed up, unless we insist 
on adoption of a hard and firm policy in 
regard to Cuba, we are setting the stage 
for Fidel Castro to build up an island 
bastion of power. We are also allowing 
the stage to be set for a Communist 
springboard to Latin America. 

We can expect Castro-agitated upris- 
ings in other South American countries 
and we will some day find our weak- 
kneed policies in regard to Cuba have 
cost us nation after nation in Latin 
America. 

Now, what are we actually doing? 

Instead of concentrating on this hem- 
isphere’s “Communist cancer in Cuba”’ 
we see an attempt to divert the atten- 
tion of the American people to another 
summit—which will see little or nothing 
accomplished and which will see Russia 
concede nothing and demand all. 

When are we going to wake up to our 
peril? When will we realize that this 
Nation needs a positive, energetic, na- 
tionalistic foreign policy? 

This, Mr. Speaker, is now the duty 
and responsibility of this administration, 
which, in just 4 short months, has 
plunged our prestige to its lowest ebb in 
history. I say it is the responsibility of 
this administration—it promised sweep- 
ing changes in our national prestige, but 
it certainly missed the call on the direc- 
tion. 

Since it has plunged us into the depths, 
it now becomes its responsibility to get 
us out. I want to state here and now 
that I will join in any attempt to get 
that job done and will back any strong 
stand on Cuba. 

I will support any policy formed to get 
rid of communism in Cuba in particular 
and thwart the spread of communism 
in general. 

I cannot support our present policy. 
It is, at its best, poorly conceived, poorly 
thought out, poorly administered, and its 
returns have been anything but encour- 
aging. 

Many of my constituents believe we 
are seeing an administration that is 
weak-kneed on foreign policy and civil 
rights legislation, and that really has 
only two accomplishments about which 
to talk. 

These are the rough, tough political 
pressures on the home front and the di- 
arrhea of words later weakened by utter 
inactivity. 

This administration is willing to act 
tough and be tough with Congressmen. 
The President recognized that last week 
when he penned a short note on a photo- 
graph attesting to the ability of the ad- 
ministration to have its way in this 
House. 

Yes, the administration is willing to 
get tough to get its deficit spending, wel- 
fare state schemes through the Congress. 

Why doesn’t it shift this toughness to 
the foreign scene, where it is really need- 
ed? And why does it not back up all 
those words with action? 

Those of us who have served in Con- 
gress through World War II, the Korean 
action, and through most of the cold 
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war have seen that the Russians only 
respect strength, firmness and power. 

It is time that this administration 
adopt just this sort of a policy and de- 
clare to the world that the United States 
intends to campaign vigorously for the 
republic concept of government, for the 
right of man to live in freedom, for the 
principles of individual enterprise, and 
for the principles for which Americans 
have been willing to fight and die since 
1776. 

It is time this administration state 
that America will be pushed no farther 
and that, in the future, it, too, intends 
to protect its interests and the interests 
of its people wherever and however nec- 
essary. 

That is the type of course the Ameri- 
can people want. That is the type, of 
course, they will endorse and support to 
the utmost, in Cuba and elsewhere. 





THE KENNEDY ANSWER TO THE 
TEXTILE PROBLEM 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, on May 2, 
1961, President Kennedy gave his answer 
to those of us who have called for Gov- 
ernment action in behalf of the domestic 
textile industry. This industry is the 
second largest employer in the United 
States and has been hard hit by a flood 
of imports of textile products from low- 
cost countries abroad. Industry and 
labor spokesmen had requested Presi- 
dent Kennedy to take necessary steps to 
impose import quotas by category and 
country as the only feasible solution of 
what almost everyone now agrees is a 
very serious problem. 

In response to these pleas for the im- 
position of import quotas, which inciden- 
tally were supported by many Members 
on both sides of the aisle in both Houses 
of Congress, President Kennedy on May 
2 announced his seven-point program, as 
follows: 


First. I have directed the Department of 
Commerce to launch an expanded program 
of research, covering new products, processes, 
and markets. This should be done in coop- 
eration with both union and management 
groups. 

Second. I have asked the Treasury Depart- 
ment to review existing depreciation allow- 
ances on textile machinery. Revision of 
these allowances, together with adoption of 
the investment incentive credit proposals 
contained in my message to the Congress of 
April 20, 1961, should assist in the moderni- 
zation of the industry. 

Third. I have directed the Small Business 
Association to assist the cotton textile in- 
dustry to obtain the necessary financing for 
modernization of its equipment. 

Fourth. I have directed the Department of 
Agriculture to explore and make recommen- 
dations to eliminate or offset the cost to 
U.S. mills of the adverse differential in raw 
cotton costs between domestic and foreign 
textile producers. 

Fifth. I will shortly send to the Congress 
@ proposal to permit industries seriously in- 
jured or threatened with serious injury as a 
result of increased imports to be eligible for 
assistance from the Federal Government. 

Sixth. I have directed the Department of 
State to arrange for calling an early confer- 
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ence on the principal textile exporting and 
importing countries. This conference will 
seek an international understanding which 
will provide a basis for trade that will avoid 
undue disruption of established industries. 

Seventh. In addition to this program, an 
application by the textile industry for action 
under existing statutes, such as the escape 
clause or the national security provision of 
the Trade Agreements Extension Act, will be 
carefully considered on its merits. 


Upon the announcement of this seven- 
point program, spokesmen for the tex- 
tile industry issued statements indicat- 
ing that they were “encouraged,” and 
certain Members of Congress have stated 
they were happy about it. If. these 
seven proposals are satisfactory to the 
textile industry, they should certainly 
be agreeable to me because I have no 
financial interest in any textile opera- 
tion. I do, however, have a profound 
interest in the well-being of the textile 
industry because many people in the dis- 
trict I represent here make their living 
working in textile plants and many of 
my constituents have substantial sums 
invested in the industry. Moreover, a 
prosperous textile industry is vitalbto the 
economy of North Carolina as well as 
the entire country. This is made mani- 
fest by the fact that more than 200,000 
persons or 1 out of every 2 manu- 
facturing employees in the State of 
North Carolina work in textile plants. 
Moreover, the President himself stated 
in his May 2 statement that there are 
approximately 2 million workers directly 
affected by conditions in the textile in- 
dustry and another 2 million persons are 
employed in furnishing requirements to 
the industry. 

The subject is of such vital importance 
to my State that recently the North 
Carolina General Assembly adopted a 
joint resolution memorializing President 
Kennedy and the Congress to “take im- 
mediate action to establish quotas by 
country and category on textile im- 
ports.” Following is the text of that 
joint resolution, a copy of which was 
sent to the President before he an- 
nounced his seven-point program: 

A Jornt RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE 
PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States TO TAKE IMMEDIATE ACTION To 
ESTABLISH QUOTAS BY COUNTRY AND BY 
CATEGORY ON TEXTILE IMPORTS 
Whereas the textile industry is and has 

been the backbone of the economy of North 

Carolina, employing 219,000 persons or nearly 

one out of every two manufacturing em- 

ployees in the State; and 

Whereas hundreds of millions of dollars 
in payrolls and millions of dollars in taxes 
are provided by the textile industry in 
North Carolina; and 

Whereas the textile industry is vitally im- 
portant to the economy of the Nation, em- 
ploying nearly 1 million Americans and pro- 
viding the livelihood for their families and 
dependents; and 

Whereas the U.S. Quartermaster General 
has declared textiles second only to steel in 
time of national emergency and the Office 
of Civil Defense has officially affirmed the 
essentiality of the textile industry to na- 
tional security; and 

Whereas imports of foreign textiles have 
reached an alltime high level and increas- 
ing each year at alarming rates; and 

Whereas these imports are responsible for 
the loss of hundreds of thousands of textile 
jobs, curtailment of the hours worked in the 
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textile industry, the closing of many textile 
plants, and drastically reduced consumption 
of cotton by American mills; and 

Whereas the very existence of the whole 
textile industry and the jobs and livelihood 
of the millions that are dependent upon it 
are in grave danger due to textile imports: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives 
(the senate concurring) : 

Section 1. That the North Carolina Gen- 
eral Assembly strongly urges that the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
take whatever steps are necessary to imme- 
diately establish textile quotas by country 
and by category. 

Sec. 2. A copy of this resolution shall be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Secretaries of Commerce, Labor, 
Agriculture, State, and Treasury, and the 
Members of Congress from North Carolina. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall become effec- 
tive upon its adoption. 


I do not take issue with the industry 
spokesmen who may be satisfied with 
the seven-point program announced by 
President Kennedy, but on the basis of 
conversations I have had with both man- 
agement spokesmen and workers in the 
textile industry since the decision was 
announced, I feel compelled to state that 
Iam disappointed that more positive and 
direct action was not proposed by the 
President. This disappointment stems 
from the fact that on August 31, 1960, 
when he was a candidate for the presi- 
dency, Senator Kennedy wrote a letter to 
the Governor of South Carolina, which 
was widely circulated throughout the 
textile-producing areas of the South dur- 
ing the 1960 presidential campaign, in 
which he stated that “Imports of textile 
products, including apparel, should be 
within limits which will not endanger our 
own existing textile capacity and em- 
ployment, and which will permit growth 
of the industry in reasonable relation- 
ship to the expansion of our overall 
econoniy.” 

Following is the text of that letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, August 31, 1960. 
Hon. Ernest F. HOuLuLInGs, 
Governor of the State of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S.C. 

Deak GOVERNOR Ho.irncs: I would, of 
course, be delighted to discuss with you and 
with industry leaders the import problems 
of the textile industry and the development 
of constructive methods for showing the 
growth and prosperity of the industry in the 
future. The critical import situation that 
confronts the textile industry which you so 
eloquently describe in your letter is one 
with which I am familiar. My own State of 
Massachusetts has suffered and is suffering 
from the same conditions. The past few 
years have been particularly difficult for this 
industry. There seems to have been a basic 
unwillingness to meet the problem and deal 
constructively with it. During the first 6 
months of this year imports of cotton cloth 
are twice what they were during the same 
period in 1959, the highest year on record. 
Similarly, alarming increases are occurring 
on other textile and apparel products. 
Since 1958 imports have exceeded exports by 
constantly increasing margins. There are 
now 400,000 fewer jobs in the industry than 
there were 10 years ago. It is no longer pos- 
sible to depend upon makeshift policies and 
piecemeal remedies to solve the problems 
which the industry faces. 

As you know, I supported the establish- 
ment of the Special Senate Subcommittee 
for the Textile Industry, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Pastore, of which Sen- 
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ator Strom THuRMOND is a member. In an 
effort to help develop suggestions to improve 
the competitive position of the industry in 
the United States and world markets, this 
subcommittee for the first time undertook 
a broad investigation of the problems of the 
U.S. textile industry and offered a number 
of constructive recommendations. With 
only minor exceptions, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration has failed to implement these 
recommendations. 

I agree with the conclusions of the Pastore 
committee that sweeping changes in our 
foreign trade policies are not mecessary. 
Nevertheless, we must recognize that the 
textile and apparel industries are of inter- 
national scope and are peculiarly susceptible 
to competitive pressure from imports. 
Clearly the problems of the industry will 
not disappear by neglect nor can we wait for 
a large-scale unemployment and shutdown 
of the industry to inspire us to action. A 
comprehensive industrywide remedy is 
necessary. 

The outline of such a remedy can be found 
in the report of the Pastore committee. 
Imports of textile products, including ap- 
parel, should be within limits which will 
not endanger our own existing textile ca- 
pacity and employment, and which will 
permit growth of the industry in reasonable 
relationship to the expansion of our overall 
economy. 

We are pledged in the Democratic plat- 
form to combat substandard wages abroad 
through the development of international 
fair labor standards. Effort along this line 
is of special importance to the U.S. textile 
industry. 

The Office of the Presidency carries with it 
the authority and influence to explore and 
work out solutions within the framework of 
our foreign trade policies for the problems 
peculiar to our textile and apparel industry. 
Because of the broad ramifications of any 
action and because of the necessity of ap- 
proaching a solution in terms of total needs 
of the textile industry, this is a responsibil- 
ity which only the President can adequately 
discharge. I can assure you that the next 
Democratic administration will regard this 
as a high-priority objective. 

Additionally, we shall make vigorous use 
of the procedures provided by Congress such 
as section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act and the escape clause in accordance with 
the intention of Congress in enacting these 
laws. 

Lastly, I assure you that should further 
authority be necessary to enable the Presi- 
dent to carry out these objectives, I shall 
request such authorization from the Con- 
gress. 

I hope that these thoughts are helpful 
to you in your own deliberations and I 
reaffirm my interest in discussing problems 
of mutual concern with you. 

With all good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


In the light of the favorable references 
by candidate Kennedy to the recom- 
mendations of the Pastore committee, 
as contained in the foregoing letter to 
Governor Hollings during his 1960 cam- 
paign for the Presidency, it is interesting 
to contrast the seven-point program an- 
nounced by President Kennedy on May 
2 with the five recommendations made 
by the Pastore committee restated in its 
supplementary report dated March 14, 
1961. ‘Those recommendations are as 
follows: 

1. That quotas on textile mill products, 
and on garments and apparel, and on man- 
made fiber staple, filaments, and filament 
yarn, be established by country and by 
category of product. 
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2. That the program of data collection and 
research instituted by the Business and De- 
fense Services Administration be continued. 

8. That the Internal Revenue Service pub- 
lish a revised schedule of depreciation rates, 
taking into account current industry prac- 
tices, which would permit a more rapid 
writeoff for tax purposes. 

4. That appropriate Government agencies 
expand, and initiate where necessary, textile 
research. 

5. That the two-price system for cotton be 
eliminated. 


As one who is vitally interested in the 
well-being of the textile industry, al- 
though as previously stated I have no 
financial interest in any textile opera- 
tion, I sincerely hope that the Kennedy 
seven-point program will be effective in 
substantially curtailing the flood of tex- 
tile imports. This is the fundamental 
problem besetting the textile industry. 
I therefore announce my support of the 
program, although I must add that I 
do not share the optimism over it as 
expressed on this floor frequently by 
Members who previously joined indus- 
try spokesmen in saying that import 
quotas by category and country offer 
the only practicable and_ effective 
method of solving this problem. 

While I hope the seven-point program 
will succeed, I am disappointed that 
President Kennedy did not announce his 
acceptance and the implementation of 
the recommendations of the Pastore 
committee. Because he had stated in 
his letter to Governor Hollings of South 
Carolina that “The outline of such a 
remedy—for the textile problem—can be 
found in the report of the Pastore com- 
mittee,” the widespread circulation of 
the Kennedy letter to Governor Hollings 
during the campaign had led people in 
the textile producing areas of our coun- 
try to believe that, if Senator Kennedy 
became President, he would implement 
the Pastore committee recommenda- 
tions. 

I am also disappointed that President 
Kennedy did not see fit to follow the 
example set by President Eisenhower in 
1957-58, when the domestic textile in- 
dustry was then threatened by textile 
imports from Japan. The Eisenhower 
administration opened direct negotia- 
tions with Japan which resulted in an 
agreement whereby Japan voluntarily 
agreed to restrict textile exports to the 
United States. 

When this voluntary agreement was 
concluded in 1958, Japan was exporting 
cotton textile manufactured products to 
the United States at an annual rate of 
278 million square yards. But by 1960 
these imports had gone down to 264 
million square yards, according to fig- 
ures released by the Northern Textile 
Association on May 11, 1961. Industry 
spokesmen have repeatedly stated that 
they are satisfied with the way the 
Japanese agreement has worked. For 
example, Mr. J. Spencer Love, chairman 
and president of Burlington Industries, 
Inc., stated in February 1961 that ‘the 
Japanese should be commended”’ for ne- 
gotiating reasonable textile quotas with 
the U.S. Government, but that they 
“now feel frustrated and irritated over 
this because, while they have been liv- 
ing with reasonable limits, other areas 
have stepped into the breach and ex- 
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panded enormously their exports to the 
United States.” 

The following table from the Northern 
Textile Association Bulletin of May 11, 
1961, shows the effect of this voluntary 
agreement: 

U.S. imports of certain textile manufactures, 
1958-60 
[Millions of square yards] 





Cotton manufactures 1958 1960 

> <s0ntses 456 1,008 
I, .cpaartoontine {im —naiepen 278 264 
DEE -ivcalessetetesccot esr esed 66 278 
IES cg Li oiddabb dons Lala. asbe ke 1 62 
Gpein. ......---...---------+---------- L 61 
inwnrecese 1 55 
ED cocuteebbstecabdcl bs sJscmbbemancs 3 53 

We. occigrlanwatinn edives tn cl 2 38 
Formosa, Pakistan, and Korea_----...-. 5 52 
MOEN? cc2tA AY? csdussis-cddesale 99 145 





It will be seen from the foregoing 
table that in 1958 the Japanese share of 
U.S. cotton textile imports was about 
60 percent of the total while after the 
voluntary agreement was negotiated 
that share had declined to about 26 
percent. 

But in the meantime, Hong Kong’s 
share had increased from 66 million 
square yards in 1958 to 278 million square 
yards or from about 14 percent to about 
28 percent of the total. Moreover, sub- 
stantial increases occurred since that 
agreement in exports to the United 
States from Portugal, Spain, Egypt, 
India, France, Formosa, Pakistan, 
Korea, and other countries. 

The Japanese agreement to limit tex- 
tile exports to the United States is al- 
ways referred to as voluntary on the 
part of Japan. This is technically cor- 
rect although all of us who worked on 
the problem in 1957 and 1958 know full 
well that it only resulted from long and 
intensive negotiations between our Gov- 
ernment and Japan. 

I would not presume to claim undue 
credit for this agreement although I was 
quite active in bringing industry spokes- 
men together with officials in the Eisen- 
hower administration and enlisting the 
active support of the latter in the effort 
which proved successful so far as Jap- 
anese exports to the United States are 
concerned. I personally arranged a 
number of separate conferences between 
textile industry spokesmen and Govern- 
ment officials of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration at the White House and partici- 
pated in those conferences. We were 
always received with courtesy and con- 
sideration. The resulting negotiated 
voluntary agreement with Japan proves 
that the interest always manifested by 
President Eisenhower and his associates 
was sincere and fruitful. 

I shall always be grateful to President 
Eisenhower for giving me the privilege 
of announcing, from the White House 
itself, the successful outcome of these 
negotiations with Japan which led to 
the voluntary agreement. 

Despite comments that have been 
made repeatedly on this floor, and simi- 
lar ones made during the last presi- 
dential campaign to the effect that the 
previous administration evidenced no 
interest in the problems of the domestic 
textile industry, the facts just related 
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indicate conclusively that the Eisen- 
hower administration was interested in 
the problem and that it moved decisively 
and effectively when the Japanese threat 
became so pronounced. 

I regret that the Kennedy administra- 
tion did not at least make a similar ef- 
fort. It chose instead to approach the 
problem on a worldwide basis through 
an international conference to be ar- 
ranged by the Department of State. For 
the sake of a vital U.S. industry and the 
millions of citizens who derive their live- 
lihood from it, as well as for the sake of 
our national security, I sincerely hope 
that the efforts of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, through the seven-point program 
announced on May 2, will prove as ef- 
fective in curbing the flood of textile 
imports from other countries in the 
world as the efforts of the Eisenhower 
administration were with respect to im- 
ports from Japan. 

But the volume of textile imports is 
only part of the problem besetting the 
textile industry. Assuming that some 
tangible curtailment of imports will 
result from the Kennedy proposal for an 
international conference, there will re- 
main the very serious problem of our 
two-price system for cotton which sub- 
stantially penalizes the domestic textile 
industry. 

One of the Pastore committee recom- 
mendations was that this two-price 
system be eliminated. That it is 
discriminatory against and unfair to the 
domestic textile industry is too obvious 
to need elaboration. How can anyone 
possibly justify a system which will per- 
mit foreign textile manufacturers to 
purchase American-made cotton at 
$42.50 per bale less than our own textile 
manufacturers have to pay and then 
flood our markets with goods manufac- 
tured from that cotton? 

But instead of taking affirmative and 
positive action to eliminate this unfair 
two-price system, the fourth point in the 
seven-point Kennedy program recognizes 
the problem but utterly fails to come to 
grips with it. The fourth point is worthy 
of reproduction here: 

Fourth, I have directed the Department 
of Agriculture to explore and make recom- 
mendations to eliminate or offset the cost 
to U.S. mills of the adverse differential in 
raw cotton costs between domestic and 
foreign textile producers. 


There is nothing new in this proposal. 
The March 14, 1961, Supplementary Re- 
port of the Pastore committee indicated 
that the Department of Agriculture was 
already studying the problem. Actually, 
it has been studied so many times that, 
as the Rock Hill Evening Herald for May 
7, 1961, said: 


It is threadbare. Another study is not apt 
to shed new light. The idea of selling US. 
cotton at a lower price to foreign competi- 
tors of U.S. mills does not make sense. 


But right in the midst of all of the ac- 
tivity on the part of industry spokesmen 
and Members. of Congress urging the 
President to take positive action to save 
the textile industry from utter destruc- 
tion, and in the face of the positive rec- 
ommendation of the Pastore committee 
to eliminate the two-price system for 
cotton, Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
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man on February 21, 1961, compounded 
the injury and damage to the textile in- 
dustry by announcing an increase in the 
support price of cotton from 75 percent 
to 82 percent of parity, and also an- 
nounced an increase—effective August 
1, 1961—in the export cotton subsidy 
from 6 cents to 8.5 cents per pound. The 
increase in the price support for cotton 
will cost U.S. mills an additional $18.75 
per bale for cotton and will enable for- 
eign mills to buy U.S. produced cotton 
for $42.50 per bale less than U.S. mills 
will have to pay for it. 

To announce these increases in price 
supports and export subsidies, with the 
consequent heavy increases to U.S. mills 
in the cost of their cotton, right at the 
time the Pastore committee was calling 
for the elimination of the two-price sys- 
tem as one of its recommendations to 
help the textile industry, and at the very 
time the strong push was on by the in- 
dustry itself, supported by a large num- 
ber of the Members of Congress, for 
some relief against the unfair competi- 
tion from abroad, is incompatible with 
promises for relief against an intoler- 
able situation. It is like giving a hun- 
gry man a stone when he asks for bread. 

I recall President Kennedy said, 
speaking on another subject, that things 
are likely to get worse before they be- 
come better. This action by Secretary 
of Agriculture Freeman seems to be a 
case in point. 

Secretary of Commerce Hodges was 
quoted in the March 1, 1961, issue of the 
Washington Post as discussing the ac- 
tion of Secretary Freeman just referred 
to. The following paragraphs of that 
story, which was written by Mr. Bernard 
D. Nossiter, and which I have said ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on March 
1, 1961, should be read in the light of 
my comment that this action by Secre- 
tary Freeman was a substantial disserv- 
ice to an already hard-pressed textile 
industry: 

Hodges (Secretary of Commerce Luther H. 
Hodges) also discussed the plight of the 
long-sagging textile industry which he said 
was getting “worser and worser.” Because 
of the anomalous farm laws, Agriculture Sec- 
retary Orville L. Freeman “can’t let his left 
hand know what his right hand is doing,” 
Hodges cracked. 

He meant this: Freeman wants to raise 
cotton price supports, thus increasing costs 
for domestic textile producers. At the same 
time, he wants to raise the subsidy for cot- 
ton exports, keeping costs down for com- 
peting foreign producers. These programs 
may help cotton producers, but they hurt 
textile manufacturers. 

Government programs, Hodges declared, 
“are actually destroying a basic industry” 
and threaten to put textile producers here 
“out of business completely.” 


The Wall Street Journal, the editor of 
which incidentally is a gifted North 
Carolinian, recently published an edi- 
torial in which this particular subject 
was discussed. The contents of this edi- 
torial are pertinent in the light of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s use of the words “offset 
the cost” in the fourth point of his 
seven-point program. 

BALLED-UP CoTTON 

Having heard President Kennedy’s think- 
ing on the problems posed by rising foreign 
competition, textile industry leaders came 
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away from the White House “highly en- 
couraged” the other day. The “atmosphere” 
there seemed sympathetic, said one spokes- 
man, but neither he nor anyone else could 
point to a specific remedy promising relief. 

That isn’t surprising. The program out- 
lined by the President is purposefully vague, 
refiecting the contradiction between the ad- 
ministration’s official ad of free trade 
and the mounting domestic political pressure 
for protectionism. The relief held out to 
hard-pressed textile men consists mainly of 
@ promise that an application for tariff or 
quota protection “will be carefully considered 
on its merits.” 

As for the rest of the President’s program, 
it reveals a lack of thoughtful consideration 
of some fundamental causes of the domestic 
textile industry’s ills. One of these is the 
Government’s two-price policy on cotton. 
Foreign textile makers are able to buy Amer- 
ican raw cotton at $30 a bale less than Amer- 
ican mills. On August 1, the differential 
between the export price and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s domestic support price 
is due to leap to $42.50 a bale. 

Hence, the Government to which cotton 
textile manufacturers turn for relief is in no 
small part the agent of their distress. But if 
the demand is loud enough, the Government 
may be prevailed upon to extend to textiles 
some of the same type of “protection” it has 
given agriculture. This approach is hinted 
in the President’s order directing the De- 
partment of Agriculture to recommend a 
scheme of subsidies either to cotton pro- 
ducers or to the mills themselves to offset 
the price differential. 

But an economic woe caused by the Gov- 
ernment isn’t likely to be cured by further 
Government spending and meddling. Nor 
would such subsidy help the textile industry 
solve its real problems; handouts would only 
cover them up temporarily. 

Before leaping into the Government's 
arms, textile men ought to look at the plight 
of Government-subsidized agriculture. And 
Congress, instead of yielding to protectionist 
demands, ought to look hard at the cause- 
and-effect tie between subsidized cotton and 
suffering mills. 


Other points in the seven-point Ken- 
nedy program may eventually be of some 
advantage to the textile industry, such as 
his direction to the Treasury Depart- 
ment to review current depreciation al- 
lowances on textile machinery and the 
direction to the Department of Com- 
merce to launch an expanded program 
of research. However, the Pastore 
committee had recommended that the 
Internal Revenue Service publish a re- 
vised schedule of depreciation rates to 
permit a more rapid writeoff of machin- 
ery for tax purposes. While I do not 
have any right to speak for the textile 
industry, I assume it would welcome 
a stepup in research by the Department 
of Commerce. Such a program may 
have some long-range benefits, but will 
hardly have any immediate effect upon 
the competitive situation which has 
brought about the current textile indus- 
try problems. 

Other points in the seven-point pro- 
gram call for the SBA to assist the cotton 
textile industry to obtain easier financing 
and for the textile industry to be made 
eligible for other assistance from the 
Federal Government. These points 
also avoid the current problem. While 
I assume that many textile organiza- 
tions would be glad to receive Govern- 
ment loans on favorable terms as well 
as other unspecified assistance from the 
Federal Government, my impression 
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from talking with people in the indus- 
try is that they are not seeking Govern- 
ment handouts or loans, nor do they care 
to be placed on a Government dole, or 
to be treated on a depressed area con- 
cept. My impression is that all the tex- 
tile industry is seeking is an opportu- 
nity to compete on fair terms with a 
modernized, efficient textile industry 
which has been assisted to its present 
condition by the U.S. Government using 
tax funds partly furnished by the tex- 
tile industry which bears the brunt of 
the competition. 

Their complaint is that such competi- 
tion cannot be fair when the foreign 
plants have been partially financed 
through the U.S. foreign aid program, 
when labor costs in the competing coun- 
tries are ridiculously low in comparison 
with wage rates and other labor costs 
imposed by the Government on USS. 
mills, and when the Government also 
makes it possible for the foreign pro- 
ducer to purchase U.S. produced cotton 
at $42.50 a bale cheaper than it costs 
our domestic mills. 

This seems to me to be a reasonable 
position. Yet advocates of free trade 
label it “‘protectionism,”’ and leave the 
impression that the textile industry is 
seeking to erect high trade barriers to 
avoid competition from abroad. These 
charges are incorrect. 

I do not think the domestic textile 
industry is seeking a captive market. 
The leaders in this industry recognize 
the importance of foreign trade and they 
know we cannot sell goods abroad unless 
we are willing to import foreign-made 
goods. All they are seeking is a fair 
opportunity to compete in their own mar- 
kets with low cost and subsidized manu- 
factured goods from abroad. They 
maintain that the record clearly shows 
that, because of the factors enumerated 
above and others that might be cited, 
fair competition under present condi- 
tions is impossible. 

Unless the U.S. Government is pre- 
pared to preside over the liquidation of 
the important textile industry, affirma- 
tive and positive action is imperative. I 
do not believe any action will be effec- 
tive unless it eliminates the competitive 
advantage given foreign producers under 
the cotton export subsidy program and 
unless it results in the establishment 
of import quotas by country and by 
category. 

I repeat what has previously been 
said, and that is that I hope the 7- 
point program announced by President 
Kennedy will prove to be effective in re- 
solving this problem before it is too late. 
I feel that it is a timid approach instead 
of the dynamic one the industry has 
been led to expect. Nevertheless, it is 
the program announced by the Presi- 
dent and I join my colleagues here in 
the House and industry spokesmen in 
expressing the hope that it will do the 
job we all feel must be done. If it has 
that result, I will be the first to applaud. 
If it fails, it will be my purpose again 
to urge a program which will deal with 
the real problem. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include extra- 
neous matter. 





May 22 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 





CIVIL RIGHTS LAW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, not 
since President Eisenhower was com- 
pelled to send troops to deal with the 
school crisis in Little Rock has there 
been a more flagrant challenge to the 
forces of decency and human rights than 
the raging Alabama mobs which have 
attacked the so-called freedom riders 
and other citizens in the capital of that 
State. 

So open has been the threat to con- 
stitutional law and order that, even in 
the absence of enabling legislation, the 
Attorney General has felt it necessary 
to send hundreds of armed Federal mar- 
shals into Alabama and to threaten 
Federal prosecution of certain individ- 
uals alleged to be responsible for viola- 
tions of Federal law in the riotous attack 
upon groups of American citizens who 
had determined to challenge Alabama 
segregation on inter-State buslines. 

In answer to this Federal action, the 
Governor of Alabama has declared mar- 
tial law and threatened to arrest U.S. 
marshals, while conflicting injunctions 
from State and Federal judges raise 
again, as at Little Rock, the specter of 
a major conflict between State and Fed- 
eral authority. 

All good citizens will share the sense 
of national shame at this savage demon- 
stration of racial bigotry and will trust 
that the President’s appeal for reason 
and order in this and other aspects of 
race relations will be upheld. For the 
sake of our Nation and our position in 
the world, we cannot afford to permit 
such an exhibition of intolerant vio- 
lence, least of all on the eve of the Presi- 
dent’s summit conference with the Soviet 
dictator at Vienna. It is, rather, time 
for all Americans of good will—including 
the many fine citizens of Alabama and 
other Southern States—to reassert their 
devotion to our national heritage of re- 
spect for the rights of all, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. 

Last January, among eight measures 
which I introduced to give effect to the 
civil rights pledges of both parties in last 
year’s election, was the key proposal to 
add title III to the civil rights laws to 
authorize the Attorney General to insti- 
tute court action where an individual’s 
civil rights have been violated. This 
would have eliminated the legal no man’s 
land in which Alabama’s racist mobs and 
Officials feel free to operate. 

While I am in full agreement with the 
dispatch of Federal law officers to Ala- 
bama to halt racial violence compounded 
by collusion of local authorities, I wonder 
if this most recent fiasco affecting ele- 
ments striving for freedom was to some 


extent caused by too much talk and too 


little effective action by the adminis- 
tration. 

After promising civil rights legislation 
before last year’s Presidential election, 
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the President has withheld support from 
the rights legislation prepared by Demo- 
cratic Party leaders at his own instance. 
Instead, the New Frontier indicated it 
would implement civil rights through ex- 
ecutive department activity rather than 
legislation. But Federal action has 
been so irresolute that mobs, and even 
Alabama State authorities, have been 
emboldened. With the complicity and 
tacit approval of Alabama officials, vio- 
lence erupted and the blame placed upon 
the victims. 

I happened to be among the first Mem- 
bers of Congress to protest the recent 
appointment of Charles M. Meriwether, 
of Alabama, Governor Patterson’s cam- 
paign manager, to be a Director of the 
U.S. Import-Export Bank. I requested 
the President to rescind the nomination 
before it went to the Senate. 

This appointment was made despite 
Mr. Meriwether’s links with the Ku Klux 
Klan and even his open admission that 
he still favored racia] discrimination. 
The appointment appeased Governor 
Patterson but did it promote respect in 
Alabama for Federal authority and com- 
pliance with civil rights laws? 

Instead of appointing Mr. Meriwether, 
Governor Patterson’s own campaign 
manager, to an internationally vital post 
dealing with emerging Afro-Asian na- 
tions, maybe we should have sent the 
Peace Corps to Alabama to familiarize 
backward peoples with democracy and 
aid them along the path toward freedom. 

Will Federal authorities now permit 
Alabama to prosecute the Freedom 
Riders, already victims of brutal beat- 
ings, on the trumped-up charge of con- 
tempt of an obviously unconstitutional 
injunction that would prevent Ameri- 
cans from traveling freely within their 
own nation? Will we have to negotiate a 
tractor-for-prisoners exchange with 
Governor Patterson? 

Apart from the issue of minority 
rights, the basic freedom of the press de- 
mands Federal action when mobs, with 
seeming impunity, smash news and TV 
cameras, beating newsmen attempting to 
cover the news. Alabama is a State of 
the United States and is not a part of 
Cuba or Communist China. 

Ours is a government of laws and I 
therefore urge the President to place the 
full powers of his administration behind 
the speedy enactment of legislation 
which will empower the Federal Govern- 
ment to take prompt, constitutional ac- 
tion, to deal effectively with any and all 
threats to the civil rights of the US. 
citizens anywhere in the Nation. 





BRITISH STEEL PRODUCING COM- 
PANY TO IMPORT U.S. COAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
a major British steel producing company 
announced that it had requested per- 
mission from the Board of Trade to im- 
port U.S. coal. 

Despite the fact that the steel com- 
pany is located in the heart of the Welsh 
coalfields—among the largest in Brit- 
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ain—it told the Government it can buy 
coal from the United States at about 
$2.24 a ton less than it can from domestic 
nationalized mines. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that the fact 
that U.S. coal can be produced in our 
mines by men enjoying one of the highest 
wage scales in industry, moved by rail 
to the Atlantic coast and then shipped to 
Europe and be sold for less than British 
produced coal will come as a surprise to 
many people. But to persons familiar 
with the technological revolution which 
has occurred in the American coal in- 
dustry in the past 10 years the fact that 
American coal is competitive with for- 
eign produced coal in just about every 
coal market of the world is one more bit 
of proof of the efficiency and produc- 
tivity of our coal industry. 

The U.S. coal industry is without a 
doubt the most productive and efficient 
in the world. Today, the average pro- 
duction of all coal mines is more than 
13 tons per man per day—more than 
double the 1947 production rate and 
about 10 times greater than individual 
production in most Western European 
mines. 

In a period of strong inflationary pres- 
sures, the average mine price of com- 
mercial coal has actually declined dur- 
ing the past 12 years. As newer and 
more modern machines are put into use, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
price line can be held, regardless of what 
happened in other domestic fuels indus- 
tries. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the coal 
industry has not been able to use its 
great efficiency and productivity to win 
new export markets for American coal. 
The truth of the matter is that because 
our coal mines are so efficient and pro- 
ductive foreign government has resorted 
to tariffs, quotas, and a variety of other 
trade barriers to keep out American coal. 

If American coal was a high priced 
product, produced in an old, deterio- 
rating plant, and unable to compete 
abroad without an export subsidy or 
some other form of government assist- 
ance, the decline in coal exports would 
be understandable. But the truth is 
that American coal is being frozen out 
of many markets through Government 
edict. American coal is the victim of 
the rankest kind of trade discrimination 
in many world markets, particularly in 
Western Europe. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Federal Government has an obligation to 
the American coal industry to do every- 
thing it possibly can, through negotia- 
tions and other means at its disposal, to 
open once more European markets to 
American coal. In 1957, we exported 76 
million tons of coal. At the present 
exports are running at the rate of about 
37 million tons a year—a decline of al- 
most 40 million tons. 

I realize, Mr. Speaker, that the deci- 
sion to bar or limit imports of coal from 
the United States was largely a matter 
of policy in each of the nations in- 
volved. But I am sure our Government 
can take steps to ease the situation for 
American coal without infringing upon 
the sovereignty of our allies or interfer- 
ing in their internal affairs. 
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Mr. Speaker, an increase of 40 million 
tons a year in coal exports would go a 
long way toward alleviating conditions 
of significant and persistent unemploy- 
ment which exists in almost all of the 
great coal producing regions of the Na- 
tion. Men would be put back to work 
in the mines, the coal carrying rail- 
roads would undoubtedly have to put on 
more men to handle the increased coal 
traffic and business generally through- 
out the coal areas of the Nation would 
receive a shot in the arm. 

The Government is now pursuing pol- 
icies which are detrimental to the coal 
industry. For example, the Government 
is permitting an increasing amount of 
foreign residual fuel oil, which can be 
priced to undersell coal along the east 
coast, to be imported and it also is do- 
ing nothing to discourage the sale of 
natural gas at dump prices in coal mar- 
kets. 

Imported residual fuel oil and dump 
gas are seriously affecting efforts of the 
coal industry to put the domestic coal 
industry on a sound and expanding 
basis. If these domestic policies are 
continued and nothing is done to reopen 
world markets to American coal—if this 
combination of adverse marketing con- 
ditions continue, then I say, Mr. Speaker, 
that the coal industry faces an impos- 
sible task and all of the modernization 
and improvements in efficiency and pro- 
ductivity will be for naught. 

The American coal industry and the 
American coal miner have given ample 
evidence that they can produce coal 
more efficiently and cheaper than any 
other coal industry in the world. I trust 
the Government will do everything it can 
to see that the coal industry has the op- 
portunity, both at home and abroad, to 
put this efficiency and productivity to 
work in free, competitive markets. 





GIFT ENTERPRISE LAW 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Maturas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
District of Columbia has been at a dis- 
advantage in recent years because of its 
antiquated “gift enterprise” law. ‘This 
law—title 22-3401, District of Columbia 
Code 1951—was passed in 1871 by the 
then legislative assembly of the District 
as a tax revenue law. Proprietors of gift 
enterprises were required to pay a 
$1,000 annual license fee. After 2 years, 
Congress, on February 17, 1873, repealed 
the license clause of the enactment, and 
prohibited gift enterprises under a 
penalty. 

The historical purpose underlying the 
District’s gift enterprise law was the pre- 
vention of lotteries or similar schemes. 
These were a common problem through- 
out the United States in the 1870’s. For 
example, in Comm. v. Emerson, 165 Mass. 
146, 42 N.E. 559, the purpose of a similar 
law in one of the States was stated as 
being “to prevent offers of bargains 








dicial decision construing the District’s 


gift-with-purchase merchandising car- 
ried on throughout the 50 States, the 
District’s Corporation Counsel has so in- 
terpreted the law because of its rather 
broad and specific language. 

As a result, residents of the District 
are being deprived of the opportunity to 
make bargain purchases, and the District 
is losing tax revenue, at a time when it 
is badly needed. Legitimate business is 
being unnecessarily interfered with un- 
der the present law. 

The Federal Trade Commission re- 
viewed this matter carefully in 1953 and 
issued a trade practice rule on the use of 
the word “free” in advertising and other 
commercial offers. I believe it will be in 
the public interest, in the interest of 
residents of the District, and in the in- 
terest of business in the District to 
amend the present law and incorporate 
the substance of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission rule. This will permit the same 
pattern of merchandising in the District 
of Columbia as prevails in the other 
States and territories. I am introducing 
such an amendment today. 





AND NOW EXTORTION 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
moment, do-it-yourself diplomacy and 
do-gooder sentimentality threaten to 
compound and complete the disaster of 
the Cuban invasion fiasco. 

I am appalled at the apparent eager- 
ness of many Americans to accept the 
principle of extortion and comply with 
the ransom terms laid down by Com- 
munist stooge Fidel Castro. 

By what standards of responsible gov- 
ernmental leadership is the authority to 
negotiate with a ruthless foreign regime 
transferred to, or assumed by, Solidar- 
ity House and a private citizens com- 
mittee? 

By what standards of common human- 
ity do we deliberately hand Castro an 
enormous propaganda victory, tighten 
the grip of a ruthless, dictatorial, Krem- 
lin-dominated regime over millions of 
Cuban people and give incalculable aid 
to the Soviet campaign of subversion 
in this hemisphere? 

By what standards of elemental pru- 
dence do we forge and sharpen the tools 
and weapons of Communist blackmail, 
extortion, and intimidation throughout 
the world? 
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How, by all this, do we strengthen the 
hand and the position of the President 
of the United States in his impending 
conversations with Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev? 

I earnestly hope that we will recover 
from our current emotional binge, and 
that our national leadership will regain 
its voice, before we are too badly burned. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. ToL: (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT) for today, on ac- 
count of a death in the family. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Witson of Indiana for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Jonas for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hatrern (at the request of Mr. 
GOoopELL), for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
GOoDELL), for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
Steep), for 30 minutes, tomorrow. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. 
Steep), for 30 minutes on Wednesday 
next. 

Mr. GeEorGE P. MILLER, for 20 minutes 
on Thursday, May 25. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. LANKFORD. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Murray and to include an article. 

Mr. GIaAImMo. 

Mr. STEED to revise and extend his re- 
marks on the bill H.R. 7208, and to in- 
clude certain tabular material. 

Mr. Harris and to include a speech by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare at the James E. West Boy Scouts 
annual meeting. 

Mr. Ray. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GoopELL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. MoorewHEeEAD of Ohio. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. STEED) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. RABAUT. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. JENSEN. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 6571. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion or additions of certain lands to the 
Effigy Mounds National Monument in the 
State of Iowa, and for other purposes. 
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H.R. 6100. An act to amend title VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize the 
payment of operating-differential subsidy for 
cruises. 
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SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled joint resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S.J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 217 of the National Housing Act to pro- 
vide an interim increase in the authoriza- 
tion for insurance of mortgages by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. 





BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 18, 1961, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 7030. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, May 23, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


930. A letter from the Acting Director, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, relative to plans for works of im- 
provement relating to the following water- 
sheds: Crowdabout Creek-Powell Creek, Ala., 
Grady-Gould, Ark., Napa River, Calif., Hog 
River-Pig Creek, Ill., Beasha Creek, Miss., 
Panther Creek, Mo., Haikey Creek, Okla., 
Cane Creek, Tenn., Blue Creek-Howell, Utah, 
and Polk Creek-Saltlick Creek, W. Va., pur- 
suant to the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, as amended (16 U.S.C. 1005), 
and Executive Order No. 10654 of January 
20, 1956; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

931. A letter from the Acting Director, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, relative to plans for works of im- 
provement relating to the following water- 
sheds: Magma, Ariz., Muddy Fork of Illinois 
River, Ark., Bull Creek, Ga., Seven Mile 
Creek, Ill., Fall River, Kans., Bayou Rapides, 
La., and Camp Rice Arroyo Lower Plum 
Creek, Tex., pursuant to the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as amend- 
ed (16 U.S.C, 1005), and Executive Order No. 
10654 of January 20, 1956; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

932. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled ‘‘A bill to amend 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act with respect to the method of enforce- 
ment and to provide certain additional sanc- 
tions, and for other purpose”; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

933. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a copy of the report on backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission as of 
March 31, 1961, pursuant to Public Law 554, 
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82d Congress; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

934. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
report of an overobligation which occurred 
early in calendar year 1960 under the ap- 
propriation “Construction, public buildings 
projects,” pursuant to title 31, United States 
Code, section 665; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

935. A letter from the Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, transmitting the 40th 
report on property acquisitions for the Office 
of Civil and Defense Mobilization for the 
period ending March 31, 1961, pursuant to 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

936. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting one copy each 
of certain laws enacted by the Fifth Guam 
Legislature, 1960, pursuant to the Organic 
Act of Guam; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

937. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No. 1 entitled “Joint 
resolution requesting the Congress of the 
United States to grant for American Samoa 
the sum of $2,298,000 to improve its water 
system”; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

938. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
December 27, 1960, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a beach erosion control study 
of Palm Beach County, Fla., from Martin 
County line to Lake Worth Inlet and from 
South Lake Worth Inlet to Broward County 
line, prepared under the provisions of section 
2 of the River and Harbor Act, approved July 
3, 1930, as amended and supplemented (H. 
Doc. No. 164); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with eight 
illustrations. 

939. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 28, 1961, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on Great Lakes Harbors Study—Interim 
Report on Huron Harbor, Ohio, requested by 
resolutions of the Committees on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, adopted on May 18, 1956, and June 27, 
1956 (H. Doc. No. 165); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
one illustration. 

940. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 4, 1961, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of report on Allegheny River at 
Salamanca, N.Y., requested by resolutions 
of the Committee on Public Works, U.S. Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, adopted 
May 9 and July 6, 1949 (H. Doc. No. 166); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with three illustrations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 18, 
1961, the following bill was reported on 
May 19, 1961: 


Mr. STEED: Committee on Appropriations. 
H.R. 7208. A bill making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 419). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted May 22, 1961] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
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Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Joint Resolution 34. Joint resolu- 
tion designating the week of October 9-15, 
1961, as National American Guild of Variety 
Artists Week; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 420). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
Senate Joint Resolution 65. Joint resolu- 
tion designating the week of May 14-20, 
1961, as Police Week and designating May 
15, 1961, as Peace Officers Memorial Day; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 421). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 5255. A bill to clarify 
the status of circuit and district judges re- 
tired from regular active service; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 422). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 109. Joint resolu- 
tion designating the 17th day of December 
in each year as “Wright Brothers Day”; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 423). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 18, 
1961, the following bill was introduced 
May 19, 1961: 


By Mr. STEED: 

H.R. 7208. A bill making appropriations for 
the legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

[Introduced and referred May 22, 1961] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 7209. A bill to authorize construction 
of community support facilities at Los 
Alamos County, N. Mex.; to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.R. 7210. A bill to amend section 1803 of 
title 38, United States Code, to authorize the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to pre- 
scribe such rate of interest on guaranteed 
loans as the loan market demands; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R. 7211. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to undertake studies of the eco- 
nomic effects of deactivating certain perma- 
nent military installations situated in areas 
of substantial unemployment; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 7212. A bill to give to the Walker 
River Paiute Tribe the reserved minerals 
underlying its reservation; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 7213. A bill to regulate the election 
in the District of Columbia of electors of 
President and Vice President, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. GARLAND: 

H.R. 7214. A bill to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by providing 
for fair competition between domestic indus- 
tries operating under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and foreign industries that supply 
articles imported into the United States, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 7215. A bill to authorize assistance to 
public and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities, and 
to authorize scholarship grants for under- 
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graduate study in such institutions; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 7216. A bill to authorize assistance to 
public and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities, and 
to authorize sclolarship grants for under- 
graduate study in such institutions; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 7217. A bill to authorize assistance to 
public and other nonprofit institutions of 
higher education in financing the construc- . 
tion, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities, and 
to authorize scholarship grants for under- 
graduate study in such institutions; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 7218. A bill to provide that the auth- 
orized strength of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia shall be not 
less than 3,000 officers and members; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. IKARD of Texas: 

H.R. 7219. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow railroad cor- 
porations a tax credit equal to the deficit 
in passenger service revenue; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H.R. 7220. A bill to further amend the act 
of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended, 
by providing for an increase in the authori- 
zation funds to be granted for the construc- 
tion of hospital facilities in the District of 
Columbia; by extending the time in which 
grants may be made; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 7221. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to permit the utilization 
of space within certain highway rights-of- 
way for commercial, industrial, and residen- 
tial structures and purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 7222. A bill to regulate gift enter- 
prises in the District of Columbia and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 7223. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7224. A bill to authorize the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol to reimburse the owners 
and tenants of certain real property ac- 
quired as additions to the U.S. Capitol 
grounds for their moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 7225. A bill to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended, to provide for reim- 
bursement of services performed at special 
places, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’NEILL: 

H.R. 7226. A bill to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between certain 
domestic industries and foreign industries 
with respect to the level of wages and the 
working conditions in the production of 
articles imported into the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 7227. A bill to amend section 4B of 
the Clayton Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7228. A bill to amend the Clayton 
Act to declare private antitrust suits to be 
impressed with a susbtantial public interest; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7229. A bill to provide for the publi- 
cation before entry of decrees, judgments, 
and orders entered by consent upon the 
merits of civil antitrust proceedings; to the 
Committee ca the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 7230. A bill to establish an equitable 
basis for application of the Federal income 
tax to mutual fire insurance companies 
which operate on the basis of perpetual poli- 
cies or premium deposits; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 7231. A bill to amend title II of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 to put idle 
men to work at useful local improve- 
ments and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7232. A bill to provide for the es- 
tablishment and administration of the Alle- 
gheny Parkway in the States of West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Kentucky, and Maryland, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7233. A bill to amend section 503 
of title 39 of the United States Code to 
provide that, for purposes of determining 
the annual income of an individual eligible 
for pension, payments of State bonus for 
military service shall be excluded; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7234. A bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act with respect 
to the method of enforcement and to pro- 
vide certain additional sanctions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 7235. A bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act with respect 
to the method of enforcement and to provide 
certain sanctions, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 7236. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Ice Age National Park in 
the State of Wisconsin, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 7227. A bill to amend subchapter S 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to pro- 
vide that a small business corporation may 
in certain cases retain its tax status there- 
under even though one of its shareholders 
becomes a trust; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 7238. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to permit the utilization 
of space within certain highway rights-of- 
way for commercial, industrial, and resi- 
dential structures and purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H.R, 7239. A bill to direct the Secretary 

of Commerce to undertake studies of the 
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economic effects of deactivating certain 
permanent military installations situated in 
areas of substantial unemployment; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 

H.R. 7240. A bill to authorize an exchange 
of lands at Wupatki National Monument, 
Ariz., to provide access to certain ruins in 
the monument, to add certain federally 
owned lands to the monument, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H.R. 7241. A bill to amend section 410 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide that 
all retired members of the uniformed serv- 
ices who served not less than 25 years on 
active duty, or who were retired for disability 
in excess of 50 percent, and who die shall be 
considered to have died service-connected 
deaths; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. ADAIR: 

H.J. Res. 431. Joint resolution providing 
for the revision of the Status of Forces 
Agreement and certain other treaties and 
international agreements, or the withdrawal 
of the United States from such treaties and 
agreements, so that foreign countries will 
not have criminal jurisdiction over American 
Armed Forces personnel stationed within 
their boundaries; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the loan deadline of 
the Small Business Investment Act of 1958; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to relocating California Street in 
Washington, D.C.; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging the Department of Water 
Resources to initiate its study and recom- 
mendations for the east side division of the 
Central Valley project and to forward its rec- 
ommendations to the U.S. Department of the 
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Interior; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to continue its support of the Center for 
Cultural and Technical Interchange between 
East and West in Hawaii; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maryland, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to amend the old-age-assistance laws in or- 
der to permit individuals receiving old age 
assistance to earn extra compensation with- 
out being penalized; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: . 


By Mr. CHENOWETH: 

H.R. 7242. A bill for the relief of Norman 
W. Enfield; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7243. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Oricchio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7244. A bill for the relief of Geom. 
Luigi Varnero; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MACK: 

H.R. 7245. A bill for the relief of Wei 
Hsiong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7246. A bill for the relief of Tsu-ming 
Yang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7247. A bill for the relief of Giovanni 

Gioia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROUSSELOT: 

H.R. 7248. A bill for the relief of Tadashi 

A. Okada; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H. Res. 306. Resolution providing for send- 
ing the bill H.R. 7244 and accompanying 
papers to the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


156. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Margaret M. Kaaua, county clerk, county of 
Hawaii, Hilo, Hawaii, urging enactment of 
legislation to provide funds for public school 
construction and/or teachers’ salaries, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Results of Public Opinion Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM V. MOOREHEAD 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. MOOREHEAD of Ohio. Mr. 
Speaker, recently, I have been conduct- 
ing a public opinion poll of the 15th 
Congressional District of Ohio in an ef- 
fort to determine how the residents of 
the seven southeastern Ohio counties I 
represent here feel about a number of 
important national issues. These are is- 
sues which, in one form or another, may 
be considered by the Congress this year. 


Many of the 19 questions in the poll are 
based upon specific recommendations on 
which President Kennedy has requested 
legislation. The survey is now complete 
and I wish to call the attention of the 
Congress to the expressions of opinion 
I have received. 

This poll represents the tabulation of 
responses from 5,860 residents of my dis- 
trict. The questionnaire was given a 
large distribution by direct mail and 
through the cooperation of daily and 
weekly newspapers in the seven coun- 
ties. Every effort was made to assure 
that the circulation was completed with- 
out regard to the political sentiments or 
special interests of those who received 
the questionnaire. It has also been my 
purpose to exercise care in the prepara- 
tion of the questions so that their phras- 


ing would not influence the answers 
given or impose my own opinions in any 
way. The results represent a very large 
sample of the total population of the 
district and it is my belief that the 
poll is a very good gage of public senti- 
ment there at this time. 

Since this is my first experience with 
a survey of this kind, I was very pleased 
that such a large number of persons 
responding commented in considerable 
detail, explaining why they feel as they 
do. These remarks cannot, of course, 
be reflected in the statistical tabulation. 
However, they have often raised points 
of view that I have not previously con- 
sidered. Therefore, they have been very 
helpful to me in my own analysis of 
these issues. I am particularly grateful 
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for the serious and widespread interest 
the questionnaire has been accorded. 

The most persistent expression in the 
poll was concern over increased Govern- 
ment spending and the expansion of Fed- 
eral powers. Overwhelming responses 
to actual questions dealing with these 
issues were received and I received an 
avalanche of comments on these sub- 
jects, often as part of explanations per- 
taining to other questions. 

I had expected a far greater divergence 
of opinion on many questions than was 
borne out by the poll. Out of the 19 
questions, the tabulation showed that, 
on 9, more than two-thirds of the re- 
sponses were in agreement. These in- 
volved opposition to the expansion of 
Federal authority, agreement on the 
need for stronger laws to protect voting 
rights of all citizens in Federal elections, 
approval of changing the Constitution 
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duction to a level to meet world deficiencies? 


teachers’ salaries? - __.. of 
Should social security taxes be raised to— 
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(a) Permit men to obtain SE STO ON ie cnin titi nnineataicaneamsiedninnnt 
(b) Increase widows’ payments from 75 to 85 percent of their husbands’ benefits? 
. Do you think the Federal Government is taking over too many res 
. Do you feel increases in Federal spending are important enoug 
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. Which one of the following do you support: 
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to require the election of Presidents and 
Vice Presidents by direct population vote, 
opposition to empowering the President 
to raise and lower taxes, approval of tax 
deductions by parents for their children’s 
college expenses, opposition to farm pro- 
grams providing more price supports and 
crop-production controls, approval of as- 
sistance for economically distressed 
areas, opposition to the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, and ap- 
proval of stronger laws to protect Amer- 
ican industry from foreign import com- 
petition. 

Greater variation of opinion was ex- 
pressed on a number of other issues. On 
the measure to raise the hourly mini- 
mum wage from $1 to $1.25 and to 
broaden the coverage of the law, 2,734 
responses favored the proposal, while 
2,733 disapproved—a difference of 1 
vote. Only 3 percentage points separated 


Would you authorize the President to estimate annual world food needs and to use existing tax-supported farm programs to raise U.S. pro- 


Are you in favor: of Federal aid to education nn a minimum of — 600,000, 000 over severt al years to es used either for school construction or 





nsibilities from local and State governments? 
to justify resulting rises in the cost of living?..........__- 
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those who approved and those who dis- 
approved changing the social security 
laws to permit men to obtain reduced 
benefits at age 62, although more than 
60 percent favored increasing benefits to 
widows. 

Much interest was directed to the 
question of financing medical assistance 
for the aged. The answers and the com- 
ments in the poll showed wide disagree- 
ment. Twenty-seven percent of the peo- 
ple agreed with the proposal to include 
such assistance in the social security pro- 
gram. Twenty-four percent opposed 
Federal participation in medical care 
costs for older citizens. However, 39 per- 
cent favored Federal and State partici- 
pation with the individual on a volun- 
tary basis in financing the expense of 
such care. 

The complete tabulation of the results 
of my 1960 public opinion poll is as 
follows: 





(a) A compulsory Federal program of medical care for the aged under social security with costs borne by increased taxes on employees 


and employers? 


individual moneeteert - 


popular vote 


10. Pe x00 think the United States should continue its ban on testing nuclear weapons without reliable assurances that the Russians have 


abandoned their tests? 


(b) A voluntary program of medical care for the aged with costs shared by the Federal Governm ¢nt from general tax revenues and the 


8. Should expansion of our ec onomy be oneeea by rantilie Federal tax relief to companies which modernize and expand their plants? _- 
9. Would you anes the Constitution to abolish the electoral college and require the 


11, Should Congress give the President power to raise or reduce taxes?.____- LS TS 5 a 
12. Do you favor a farm program with increased price supports and more production controls? - 


13. Do you believe Red China should be admitted to the United Nations? _...........-.-2. 22-22 . 
14. Would you support the extension of the 1-cent tax on gasoline which expires this year to finance more rapid expansion of highways?___.--...- \ 31. 
15, Should students’ c llege expenses be deductible from parents’ income taxes? 
16. Would you favor stronger laws to protect domestic industries from competition of products imported for sale in the United States? __ 
17. Should Congress raise the minimum hourly wage from $1 to $1.25 and increase the number of workers covered by the law? 
18. Should Federal aid be given to areas which are suffering chronically depressed economic conditions? 


19, Do you support the proposal that a Peace Corps be established and financed by the U.S. Government wherein Americans would be recruited 


and sent abroad to help underdeveloped countries? . . 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following Newsletter 
of May 20, 1961: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Tex.) 
May 20, 1961. 

Fear: (Noah Webster) “Painful emotion 
marked by alarm; dread; disquiet; also, an 
instance of this feeling.” 

Fear can be good or bad. It can be a 
protection (fear of fire and other bodily 
harm) or a weakness, as when dread or dis- 
quiet prevents the right action or provokes 
the wrong action. Examples of fear that 
tend toward weakness are found alternately 
in the fear of people of their government 
leaders, elective or appointive, and politi- 
cians’ fear of their constituents. It is an 
interesting phenomenon to me that because 
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of unfounded fear some Members of Congress 
and some people wanting Federal aid or a 
special concession from government are will- 
ing to trade out their conviction and prin- 
ciples for a harbor, a lake, a bridge, or a 
Federal building. Is it possible for a Member 
of Congress to equate a public works project 
against his vote for or against civil rights, 
aid to education, foreign aid, minimum 
wages, a judgeship, tax legislation or social 
security benefit changes? Is it possible for 
citizens, businessmen and laboring men to 
abandon or accept a position on a contro- 
versial matter contrary to their own view to 
secure some political or government aid? 
Yes, these things are possible and are occur- 
ring in our country today. 

The next question might then be, how 
much is our country weakened by fear of 
political reprisal, of insecurity, of commu- 
nism? In an earlier day, men of stature laid 
peoples’ fear to rest by saying, 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine pa- 
triot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
service of their country; but he that stands 
it now deserves the love and thanks of man 
and woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered; yet we have this consolation 
with us, that the harder the conflict, the 
more glorious the triumph.” 

“You ask, what is our aim? I can answer 
in one word: Victory—victory at all costs. 


victory in spite of all terror, victory however 
long and hard the road may be; for without 
victory, there is no survival.” 

“We have nothing to fear but fear itself.” 

Indeed, these powerful statements in their 
times resolved doubts and anxieties and re- 
sulted in a rebirth of confidence. 

Today we need a reawakening and a re- 
dedication to our way of life and the reasons 
underlying a society designed to respect the 
freedom, the dignity, the happiness of human 
beings. We have so much to be thankful for, 
so many spiritual and material blessings, we 
should face every day confidently. There 
should be no groundless fear, no dread, no 
anxiety; rather, a zeal to protect, enjoy and 
perpetuate our heritage. Instead we see peo- 
ple cowed by government power, by political 
reprisal or the threat of it, by communism’s 
sterile philosophy. Such conduct is not 
worthy of U.S. citizens, as I see it. Obviously 
it is both a matter of ideals—that is, a dedi- 
cation of purpose, a depth of feeling—and of 
attitude. Generally when fear is recognized 
(as cited above) and brought to light, 
groundless and unnecessary anxiety can be 
replaced by confident activity. This is what 
we need today in all walks of life in the 
United States. Indeed, our form of govern- 
ment is intended to rest upon and maintain 
its vitality by the unfettered exchange of 
controversial differences of viewpoint by men 
of good will. It is the difference of opinion, 
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based on facts, evolving into a later com- 
promise that fuels the engine of a “republic 
in a democracy”. Any capitulation of view- 
point, not warranted by the facts and ad- 
herence to high principle, weakens our sys- 
tem of government and society. For my part, 
I am totally unafraid of political pressure or 
reprisal and will never be so intimidated. 

On several significant issues this week the 
House took action which could have far- 
reaching effect: (1) H.R. 4641 to establish an 
office of International Travel and Tourism. 
In my opinion it is unnecessary to establish 
another Federal bureau and bring the Gov- 
ernment into yet another facet of our per- 
sonal lives. (2) House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 226 expressing the sense of Congress in 
encouraging the Organization of American 
States to institute action against Cuba. We 
should not rule out unilateral action by 
the United States against Castro if such a 
move becomes necessary to protect our coun- 
try. (3) House Concurrent Resolution 209 
authorizing the President to provide assist- 
ance to Cuban refugee students. This was 
another instance of Congress waiving its au- 
thority to safeguard the peoples’ money. 
Also, it is no more constitutional, in my 
judgment, to give Federal aid to foreign stu- 
dents than it is to our own. (4) Appropria- 
tions for Department of Labor and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I opposed the ex- 
penditures called for in the bill because in it 
we continue to increase our welfare spend- 
ing two to one over our defense expenditures. 

Thank you: To so many of you who have 
sent contributions to help defray the cost of 
this newsletter, my heartfelt thanks. 





Annual Sudeten German Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, it is quite 
natural for us as liberty-loving Ameri- 
cans to join in spirit with those who cele- 
brate the annual Sudeten German Day 
in Cologne, Germany. 

First of all, the over 2 million Sude- 
ten German expellees and refugees from 
the stark terrors of ruthless communism 
have reaffirmed their dedication to the 
cause of freedom, democracy and peace. 
These ideals are more precious to us than 
life itself, therefore, we desire them for 
all people. 

Second, the United States became the 
great nation it is largely as a result of 
the invaluable contributions of men, 
ideals, culture, and knowledge, from Eu- 
rope. We all acknowledge that the Ger- 
mans played a leading role with their 
natural scientific and technical genius, 
love of music, and deep religious faith. 

Every American is to some degree in- 
fluenced for the good by the Germany 
of the past. The present Chancellor, 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, has given concrete 
evidence to the entire world that he 
sincerely works for a return of what was 
best in the past and that the lessons of 
history and of Germany’s tragic era are 
not forgotten. 

The free world desperately needs a 
strong and democratic Germany to face 
the evil forces in the Kremlin. We must 
be realistic. A new and united Ger- 
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many, reborn with its prior thirst for 
knowledge and learning, having a demo- 
cratic republic as its form of government, 
merits the full support of the West. 

All of us fervently pray that the day 
is not too distant when the many en- 
slaved people and nations under the 
Communist heel behind the Iron Curtain 
will become free, and that liberty, tolera- 
tion and the right to worship God as one 
wishes, will be respected everywhere. 

It is in that spirit that I convey my 
sincere greetings and good wishes to 
those who commemorate the Sudeten 
German Day. 





Foreign Aid: A Form of Glorified 
Blackmail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am glad to place 
in the Recorp the remarks of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
H. R. Gross, of Iowa, made by him in his 
appearance on the Manion Forum on 
May 14, 1961. His discussion on foreign 
aid as it affects our national strength 
and therefore our national security is 
timely and valuable. 


Mr. Gross. Thank you, Dean Manion. I 
appreciate this opportunity to appear on the 
Manion Forum to discuss an issue which is 
of vital concern to all Americans—foreign 
aid. 

Frequently I have been labeled as being 
“negative,” “an isolationist” and out of step 
with the times because of the warnings I 
have issued during my entire service in Con- 
gress that it was not within the capacity of 
the citizens of this country to finance the 
rest of the world and still maintain the in- 
tegrity of the American dollar and this con- 
stitutional Republic. 

In my campaign for reelection last year, 
some of the assorted eggheads even asserted 
that I didn’t know the world was round be- 
cause of my refusal to imperil this Nation 
by dissipating the resources of our people— 
too often capriciously—in foreign lands. 

It is reassuring to know that there are 
those in this country, like Dean Manion and 
those associated with him, who recognize 
that we cannot continue forever a reckless 
giveaway program and still, by some magic, 
avoid the day of accounting. 

Since the end of World War II, the United 
States has spent the fantastic sum of at least 
$100 billion in some 70 countries of the world, 
and contributed heavily to the loading of a 
staggering Federal debt of $290 billion upon 
the backs of our children. 

We have given economic and military aid 
to dictators who then used this aid to sup- 
press their own people in the name of anti- 
comm We have given to dictators, 
like Sukarno of Indonesia, who have indi- 
cated by word and deed their affinity for our 
Communist enemies. 

And we have given to outright Communist 
dictators, like Tito of Yugoslavia. 


A VERY SORRY SPECTACLE 
Our aid has been used by our so-called 


allies and former foes to rebuild and modern- 
ize their industrial complexes in such a way 
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that they are now this Nation’s chief com- 
petitors. 

Corrupt officials have used our aid to en- 
rich themselves and their cronies, leaving 
little for the people we supposedly were try- 
ing to help. 

And the waste, the extravagance, the out- 
right corruption in this vast foreign giveaway 
program almost defies imagination. 

What have we bought with this incredible 
outpouring of our treasure? The record is 
clear that the billions of dollars we have 
lavished on foreign governments has bought 
us neither friends nor respect. Neither has it 
fashioned a world that is peaceful, prosper- 
ous, or free. 

We have only to look to Laos as an exam- 
ple of how dismally foreign aid has failed. 

If all the figures could be brought to- 
gether, the ledger would show that the 
United States has pumped more than $500 
million into that little country in the form 
of economic aid, defense support and for 
military training and equipment. 

And now comes word that the Laotian 
Army is strong enough in point of numbers 
and well equipped to meet the attacking 
forces, but it lacks the will to fight. 

It is interesting to recall that foreign aid 
was first sold to Congress as a strictly tem- 
porary program. The original purpose, we 
were told, was to assist war-devastated na- 
tions on an emergency basis so they would 
be in a position to buy needed American 
goods at the end of World War II when the 
United States had nearly all the gold in the 
world. 

We spent money in all corners of the globe 
to close what was called the foreign dollar 


gap. 

Within 5 years, the tide started turning. 
Foreigners no longer were using their Amer- 
ican dollars to buy our goods. Their fac- 
tories, rebuilt with our tax dollars, were 
humming. Nations such as Great Britain, 
Japan, West Germany, France, and Italy 
prospered, but continued to demand and re- 
ceive our aid. It has been in all too many 
instances a form of glorified blackmail. 

Adding insult to injury, foreign bene- 
ficiaries of U.S. aid began to eat into the 
American market with imports of cars, cam- 
eras, steel, sewing machines, machine tools, 
textiles, and many other items. Today a 
flood of foreign merchandise is rising omi- 
nously in all American marketplaces—mer- 
chandise which was produced with low 
wages, new factories, American processes, and 
American money. 

With this closing of the dollar gap, what 
we should have done was reduce substan- 
tially our spending overseas, but, unfortu- 
nately, the international do-gooders were in 
command and foreign-aid spending con- 
tinued unabated. Attended with the same 
old specious arguments that peace in the 
world depends on the buying of friends, 
Congress has been stampeded each year, year 
in and year out, to appropriate billions of 
dollars to be added to an already clogged 
foreign-aid pipeline. 

Now, as a result of our own consummate 
foolishness, the chickens are coming home 
to roost. 

The outfiow of gold from this country con- 
tinues at an alarming rate. The peril to 
the stability of the dollar is obvious, and yet 
only halfhearted measures have been insti- 
tuted to deal with the very real problem of 
heavy deficits in America’s balance of inter- 
national payments. 

Well, halfhearted measures won't get the 
job done, and the time is long overdue for 
the eggheads and internationalist do-good- 
ers to face up to the fiscal facts of life. 

The first and most important step for our 
Government to take is to serve notice on 
our so-called free world friends that the 
honeymoon is over: that no longer can they 
expect lavish handouts from a generous, and 
often foolish, Uncle Sam. 
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Unfortunately, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that the new administration plans any 
such move. As a matter of fact, President 
Kennedy’s foreign aid message—which 
could very well have been entitled ‘Foreign 
Aid Forever’’—makes it clear that he wants 
to spend even more money overseas in the 
years ahead. 

The consequences of such an unwise 
course are too frightening to contemplate. 
Perhaps the day will come when the Amer- 
ican taxpayers, who must carry the foreign 
aid burden, will demand an end. At least 
I hope so, and let us pray that day does 
not come too late. 





To Build—To Serve—To Achieve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of May 10, 1961, the James E. 
West District, of the National Capitol 
Area Council Boy Scouts of America, 
held its annual meeting at the Naval 
Weapons Plant here in Washington. 
The Honorable Abraham Ribicoff, Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, was the speaker for the occasion 
and made an outstanding speech to sev- 
eral hundred Scouters on the subject 
“To Build—To Serve—To Achieve.” As 
a former Scout, the Secretary spoke to 
this fine group out of the abundance of 
experience. It was well received by the 
several hundred Scouters in attendance. 
It is most appropriate that it be included 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp with these 
remarks: 


To Buttp—To ServeE—To ACHIEVE 


During the past half century, since the 
founding of the Boy Scouts of America in 
1910, someone has estimated that the unique 
service rendered by the Scouts in their splen- 
did service-to-others program has been the 
10 billion good turns—little ones and big 
ones—which have been done by members of 
the organization. 

Your gracious invitation to me to speak 
tonight makes 10 billion and 1 such good 
turns. It gives me an opportunity to honor 
the adult leaders of the District of Colum- 
bia for their service to Scouting and to speak 
on a subject which is very close to my heart. 
However, one good turn deserves another and 
as a former Boy Scout my good turn will be 
to try to keep my remarks brief and to the 
point. 

It is always a privilege to speak in behalf 
of the Boy Scouts program; to recognize its 
high purposes; its unique opportunities and 
its mighty accomplishments. The needs of 
youth are many today. We live in a highly 
complex society with many pulls in many 
different directions. 

The Scouting program provides a balance 
of good citizenship, high character, and 
physical fitness. It is a program with a 
purpose. It is a program of depth not only 
in getting across to boys the skills and tech- 
niques necessary for maturity but in using 
the learning processes related to those skills. 
It develops character and citizenship of a 
high order. 

We build finer youth through scouting. 
We build democracy through finer youth. 
We build understanding and well-being 
through democracy. And we build peace and 
progress through understanding. 
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The Scouting program, dedicated to youth, 
is a program for the present and for the 
future. Its continued success will contribute 
much to the lives of countless individuals 
and to our progress as a Nation. 

The James E. West District of the Nationa’ 
Capital Area Council honors tonight the 
1,100 area adult leaders of the Boy Scouts 
of America. But with this recognition of 
your outstanding services there is an im- 
plied obligation and a challenge to con- 
tinued effort. You are carrying forward the 
ideals of which our fathers dreamed. You 
are giving a bit of service to the sons of 
America. You are partners in building a 
finer Nation and a better world. You are 
guardians of the character of youth. In a 
very special way, you represent one of the 
great essences of Americanism. This Nation 
was built upon the willingness of men and 
women to give service on a voluntary basis. 
In Scouting you have evidence of the positive 
result of this kind of service. 

Today the Scouting program reaches more 
than 5 million boys and adults. We can do 
still better. In the period ahead, none of us 
can do too much in relation to the need. 
In the face of great economic, social, and 
technological change, we are all called to 
new challenge, sacrifice, and dedication. “I 
will do my best to build, to serve, to achieve” 
is the theme of your program. The record of 
Scouting in the past has been spectacularly 
outstanding. The record of Scouting in the 
future is in your hands. 

You cannot rest upon the achievements of 
yesteryear, no matter how tremendous they 
have been. You cannot be complacent in 
the face of the world situation, or happy in 
view of our nationwide problems of juvenile 
delinquency. 

The Scouting program must go forward 
with increased vigor, new planning, and new 
ideas. Any program, no matter how pur- 
poseful or dynamic, can lose its freshness 
and vitality if the leaders are not continually 
rechallenged and reinspired. 

The Scouting program could be reduced to 
routine, mediocrity, and boondoggling, to 
rote and repetition, if it were ever to lose its 
zest and zeal. It could become uninspired 
and stereotyped if it lost its sense of dedica- 
tion. It could grow stale and indifferent if 
the leaders did not constantly reeducate 
themselves. You who work in Scouting 
would be the first to agree that kind hearts 
are not enough to waken young minds. 

This, then, is the essence of your chal- 
lenge: Scouting must continue to stress a 
rigorous, rugged program, rich in resources to 
keep alive the old-fashioned virtues on which 
a pioneering democracy was built and which 
made America strong and have kept us free. 

Scouting must continue to stress a pro- 
gram which will stir the imagination of our 
youth, demanding their finest abilities, en- 
listing their idealism, seeking their best ef- 
forts and accepting nothing less. 

I would challenge you to keep that spirit 
of ruggedness always alive and growing. I 
would challenge you to new efforts in build- 
ing boys who are well grounded in citizen- 
ship, well exposed to those ideals which go 
hand in hand with high moral character, well 
equipped with the physicial attributes that 
bespeak and reflect the energy, dynamism, 
and strength of true Americans. 

Scouting must continue to emphasize in- 
dividual initiative and resourcefulness. In 
a recent article by Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther 
published in Scouting magazine, General 
Gruenther said, “The competion is much 
more keen than it was in my day. I am 
not talking about the competition for a job— 
I am talking about the development of great 
individual responsibility.” Today, when in 
sO many parts of the world the freedom and 
dignity of man is being threatened, indi- 
vidual responsibility must be inculcated in 
our children as something they owe both to 
themselves and to their country. 
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Scouting must always be a purposeful pro- 
gram with serious intent in building well- 
grounded citizens for this Nation. I see it 
as a highly significant, vital program of in- 
formal youth education, due the highest 
priority in any community from the stand- 
point of obtaining understanding and sup- 
port. It has that community support. It 
richly deserves it. 

But Scouting is more than a community 
program. It is worldwide in application 
and it must reach out increasingly to touch 
and influence the whole world. Scouts are 
aware of their responsibility to the world 
community. They are conscious that out of 
every 200 boys in our world only 5 of them 
live in this country; that on these 5 rests a 
heavy responsibility for the peace of to- 
morrow’s world. It is heartening to know 
that since 1944 more than $1%4 million worth 
of material help has been provided for the 
extension of Scouting in 90 countries, help in 
training adult leaders and increasing world 
understanding among youth. Much of this 
has been made possible by small contribu- 
tions from individual Scouts and leaders. 
Since the beginning of the Boy Scouts of 
America, over 8,443 members have taken part 
in 10 world jamborees that have helped to 
promote world friendship and understanding. 

It is particularly pleasant to note that the 
Boy Scout program during the coming year 
is placing special emphasis on health, safety, 
and physical fitness. 

The need for physical fitness training for 
youth has been clearly established. Com- 
parisons of the physical fitness ratings of 
children show that the average American 
boy or girl is not as physically fit as is a 
member of the same age group in many 
other countries. These fitness tests also in- 
dicate a downward trend in physical fitness 
in our own country in recent years. Working 
together, parents, schools, and youth organi- 
zations can do much to help solve this 
problem. 

It was my great privilege, on behalf of 
President Kennedy and his Council on Youth 
Fitness, to preside at the recent Conference 
on Physical Fitness of Youth. The Presi- 
dent’s informal remarks at the closing gen- 
eral session are evidence of the concern with 
which the administration regards this 
problem. 

“We do not want in the United States a 
nation of spectators,” said President Ken- 
nedy, “we want a nation of participants in 
the vigorous life. * * * We want to make 
sure that as our life becomes more sophisti- 
cated, as we become more urbanized, that 
we don’t lose this valuable facet of our na- 
tional character; physical vitality, which is 
tied into qualities of character, intellectual 
vigor and vitality.” 

The Boy Scouts of America were repre- 
sented at this conference by their leaders 
from all across the country. They and the 
other delegates were in agreement that we 
need to think and act in terms that will as- 
sure our young people healthy and vigorous 
bodies, alert and intelligent minds, and that 
degree of emotional stability required to live 
in an age of both promise and peril. 

What part will Scouting play in this great 
effort in the years ahead? 

Scouting must be the spearhead of our 
drive against juvenile delinquency. This 
does not mean that Scouting should modify 
its high standards or accept responsibility 
as a punitive agency. Scouting is one of the 
strongest forces in the Nation today as a 
preventive factor in juvenile delinquency, 
guarding against the disease before it starts, 
guiding before habits of delinquency are 
formed, building constructively before the 
forces of destruction become operative. 

Scouting must lead in the search for talent 
which is so important to America today. It 
must do everything possible to stimulate the 
intellectual curiosity of everybody, to stretch 
his mind and imagination, to supplement 
the work of the school, to encourage the 
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bright lad and to guide and counsel him 
toward the pursuit of excellence. 

Scouting must emphasize the newer skills 
and understandings, recognizing the un- 
limited potentialities on the part of a boy 
for abstractions which we have previously 
considered beyond his . We must 
awaken the mind of youth to new under- 
standings, new concepts, new ideas, new in- 
ventions, new searchings, new challenges. 

Only thus can we fulfill our obligations to 
our youth, and our responsibility to the 
society we live in. 

Only thus can we meet the challenge of 
the days ahead. 





Speech Delivered by Alfred E. Santangelo, 
of New York, Before the American 
Committee on Italian Migration in New 
Haven, Conn., May 15, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, on May 
15, I had the pleasure of welcoming our 
colleague from New York, Congressman 
ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, to my district in 
Connecticut. Representative SANTANGE- 
Lo spoke at a meeting of the American 
Committee on Italian Migration at the 
Waverly Inn in Cheshire. In commend- 
ing his speech to the attention of our 
colleagues, I respectfully ask that they 
examine Mr. SANTANGELO’s bill, H.R. 37, 
and my own bill, H.R. 5201; both of these 
measures provide for greatly needed 
changes in our basic immigration law. 
Congressman SANTANGELO’s talk follows: 


My colleague, Rosperr Griarmo, thank you 
for such a glowing introduction. Reverend 
Fathers, Lt. Gov. Anthony Armentano, Mayor 
Dick Lee, Vice Consul, Dr. Emanuele Scam- 
macca De Murgo, Mr. Ciro Paolella, Judge 
Alfred Toscano, Mr. William De Tullio, dis- 
tinguished guests on the dais, members of 
the American Committee on Italian Migra- 
tion, Connecticut Italian Yankees, I am 
pleased to visit your fair city of New Haven 
to discuss a subject which is of vital impor- 
tance, not only to you, but to all America. 
On May 24, 1957, I delivered a speech in 
Congress which appeared in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp under the heading, “How Long 
Quotas?” As a consequence, one of the read- 
ers, named Oscar Dam from Seattle, Wash., 
wrote to me criticizing me for my position 
on immigration and stated that we should 
keep out the southern Europeans, especially 
the Italians, the Greeks and the Spaniards, 
that the native-born Americans of many 
generations do not want the immigration 
law changed. He stated further that his 
family had come to America in the 17th cen- 
tury and his ancestors had helped to de- 
velop the wilderness of America. One of 
his forebears was killed by Indians on a 
trek to California. He proudly stated that 
the Anglo-Saxon people had made this coun- 
try great and not only must we keep out 
the southern Europeans, and especially the 
Italians, but also we should deport many 
who are here. I told him that he did not 
understand the contribution which the Cath- 
olics, the Spanish, the French, the Poles, the 
Hungarians and other ethnic groups have 
made to the development and growth of this 
country and the sacrifices that they have 
made to preserve its freedom and liberties. 
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I answered him and said that if the re- 
stricted immigration laws were in effect when 
his forebears came to America, I was cer- 
tain that the whole Dam family would have 
been excluded. The attitude of Mr. Dam 
is shared by many people in the United 
States. If we take as a measuring rod the 
number of appointments of persons of 
Italian ancestry to high Cabinet office, one 
can infer that those in control of our Gov- 
ernment today believe that the Italians have 
just gotten off the boat. 

Yes, my friends, people forget that there 
was no restricted immigration law before 
March 3, 1875. If this country in its begin- 
ning had a restricted immigration law, Gio- 
vanni Cabot would not have been permitted 
to plant the Union Jack on American soil; 
Francis Vigo would not have been permitted 
to explore the Northwest with Rogers and 
Clark and could not have helped George 
Washington, after the American Revolution, 
with the Northwest Indians; 16 Venetians 
would not have built the first glass works 
in Jamestown, Va., in 1622; 300 Piedmontesi 
would not have settled in New Castle, Pa. 
at the invitation of the Dutch; Alfonso 
Tonti would not have founded the city of 
Detroit, and his daughter would not have 
been the first white woman to be born in 
that city; 50 Italians would not have gone 
to Georgia to set up the mulberry planta- 
tions and construct a silk factory; William 
Paca would not have signed the Declaration 
of Independence and then become the third 
Governor of Maryland; Caesar Alberti would 
not have planted his roots and trees in 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; and in your own State of 
Connecticut, they would not have had men 
like Deodati, Rossetti from Hartford, and 
Benzi, who came in the early 18th century. 

We have mentioned only persons who 
were immigrants in the strict sense of the 
word. We do not speak of men like Chris- 
topher Columbus who discovered America; 
nor do we speak of Amerigo Vespucci, after 
whom this continent is named; nor of Gio- 
vanni da Verrazano, who discovered the 
Hudson River. They were explorers who 
came here but did not settle here. Not only 
did persons of Italian origin help to discover 
and explore America, but they helped in its 
early development in colonial times, and 
also in its development throughout the 
country in its early years. 

From 1700 until the beginning of the 
20th century, artists and craftsmen mi- 
grated to this land from Italy. The first 
decade of the 20th century shows the peak 
of this migration. At that point in time, 
the Italian peasant farmer began to out- 
number the craftsman. They were poor in- 
deed and were attracted to this land of op- 
portunity, and when they came to America, 
they could qualify only for the most menial 
and humblest kind of labor—ditch digging, 
hod carrying, carpentry, and similar occu- 
pations. 

Despite this humility and menial toil, 
within one generation the Italian immigrant 
and his offspring has repaid America for 
the opportunity more than a thousandfold 
by his contribution to the social, cultural, 
and economic development of our land and 
also in the preservation of its institutions 
and liberty. 

Millions of people view with pleasure the 
beauty and the artistry of Constantine 
Brumidi on the frescoes in the rotunda of 
the U.S. Capitol. Arturo Toscanini, Enrico 
Caruso, Tommaso Salvini, Ernesto Rossi, gave 
pleasure to opera lovers throughout the land. 
When war came, 1,400,000 boys in World 
War II joined the services in defense of our 
country, and while newspapermen may as- 
sert that many Italian-Americans belong to 
the “big M,” we can say with pride and with 
truthfulness that no one of the 1,400,000 
servicemen belonged to the “big C” (com- 
munism). 

During the war there were many heroes. 
We proudly recall the exploits of John Basi- 
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lone, of Raritan, N.J., the country’s only two- 
time Medal of Honor winner. We rejoice at 
the aerial exploits of Don Gentile, known as 
the eagle of the skies. We take pride in the 
valor of a New York State Senator, Peter 
Dalessandro, who earned the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, two silver stars, and the 
Distinguished Service Cross. Many others 
could be mentioned, such as Gino Merlo, 
Bianchi, and Bangor, etc. 

Persons of Italian ancestry have made their 
contribution, and we will not permit any 
Oscar Dam or a Walter Winchell to deni- 
grate, blacken, or destroy the reputations of 
Americans of Italian origin or stereotype our 
people as gangsters. 

The first restrictive legislation excluding 
entry into the United States of certain classes 
of immigrants was the act of March 3, 1875. 
On August 3, 1882, further legislation was 
passed which excluded paupers and criminals. 
That same year saw the enactment of the first 
Chinese exclusion law which remained in 
effect until its repeal in 1943. 

Thereafter, other attempts were made to 
curb immigration, but it was not until 1917, 
when, to quiet the demands for restrictive 
and selective legislation, a law was passed 
on February 5, which codified and grouped 
together all laws affecting immigration which 
has previously been in effect. 

The post period of World War I witnessed 
a radical change in our national immigra- 
tion policies. The result was that on May 
19, 1921 our country effected a change to a 
policy which restricted the number of im- 
grants who could enter. It limited the num- 
ber of any particular nationality to 3 percent 
of foreign-born persons of that nationality 
who lived here in the year 1910. This, in 
effect, permitted about 350,000 immigrants 
to come here who originated mostly from 
northern and western Europe. 

On May 26, 1924, further legislation was 
passed which changed both the base census 
year and the method of calculation. It was 
then changed to be based upon the 1890 
census and the rate was lowered to 2 percent. 
Under this law until 1929, the total quota 
became 164,600. 

The 1924 act was a farreaching change 
during that quarter century in that it re- 
stricted any change in the basic composition 
of the American makeup. Thus these two 
basic acts—of 1917 and 1924—qualitatively 
and quantitatively operated to regulate the 
flow of immigration to this country. 

In 1952, the Immigration and Nationality 
Act was enacted. This—the McCarran- 
Walter Act—pooled together all existing laws 
and regulations dealing with immigration 
and to this day it is the law which governs 
the immigrant. Under current law the total 
quota is 154,887 and the quotas are allocated 
to each area on the basis of one-sixth of 1 
percent of the number of such nationals in 
the United States in 1920. 

These laws are based on the absolute prin- 
ciple of national origin. The theory of na- 
tional origin upon which the allotments of 
immigration quotas is based was developed 
in the early part of the 20th century when, 
following World War I, this country dug its 
head into the sands of isolationism with 
its xenophobic fear of aliens who were not 
of Anglo-Saxon stock. Northern Europe was 
favored over southern Europe, the Nordic 
races above the Slavic and Mediterranean 
peoples. 

We see that the whole pattern of the na- 
tional origins fabric has been shredded since 
the 1924 act. We have tried to put the 
cloth together by enacting special refugee 
legislation, by enacting special nonquota 
legislation relating to the principle of re- 
uniting of families and by nonquota immi- 
gration from the western hemisphere. The 
national origins theory has lost all its prac- 
tical meaning. It stands as an indictment 
not only as against American tradition, but 
also American logic. It mocks our Declara- 
tion of Independence and statement that 
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all men are created equal. Special legisla- 
tion was enacted for refugees, escapees, 
spouses, etc. who came from such countries 
as Cuba, Italy, Spain, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, all countries whose quotas, under the 
law, are severely restricted. While our 
immigration laws close the front door, the 
back door is left wide open. We know, too, 
that much immigration from the western 
hemisphere, particularly from Canada, is not 
of Nordic origin. Mexican nationals come 
into the United States by the hundreds of 
thousands under a bracero program, under a 
special program, or as resident aliens. 
Many people who fied persecution in the last 
20 years have settled in Canada, Brazil, 
Argentina, and their children as native-born 
citizens in the western hemisphere enter 
the United States without regard for quota 
allotments. Puerto Ricans, as well as Mex- 
icans, have entered in large numbers. The 
spirit which Emma Lazarus captured in 
her stirring words should be repeated despite 
the fact that in practice the Statute of 
Liberty does not offer a wide open door to 
democracy. I quote her words: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, to 


me 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Some of us in Congress, including your 
Representatives, Roperr GiaImo and EmILio 
Dappario, have fought together for a realistic 
immigration law. In the midst of the last 
presidential campaign, on September 20, 
1960, I proposed a four-point program, which 
in many respects conforms to the program 
which your organization has been advocating 
for a long time. I proposed at that time 
four points: 

1. That the United States update the quota 
based on 1950 figures instead of 1920 figures. 

2. A redistribution and a reallocation of 
the unused quotas which annually total 
about 55,000. 

3. That the Attorney General be author- 
ized to admit 60,000 refugees. 

4. A reuniting of families by converting 
the preferential quotas to a nonquota status. 

Both presidential candidates responded. 
On October 8, 1960, President John F. Ken- 
nedy, despite the demands of his campaign, 
replied to my solicitation. For his com- 
ments on my proposals, I quote in part from 
the President’s reply: 

“I believe that the most important im- 
mediate objective of immigration reform is 
the reuniting of families. There are many 
new citizens in America whose immediate 
families are in other lands, waiting patiently 
to join them. In countries which oversub- 
scribe their quotas, they have been waiting 
for many years. We have a social obligation 
to bring these families together. For this 
purpose, I have suggested that nonquota 
status be granted to parents, minor children, 
and spouses of citizens and resident aliens, 
provided they are otherwise eligible under 
the law. 

“I believe that each of the other proposals 
you set forth in your letter also provides a 
sound basis for legislative action. Up- 
dating our present quotas, and pooling un- 
used quotas, are sound methods of assuring 
that present authorizations are used up in 
an equitable manner. A flexible formula for 
admission of refugees should be devised so 
that our country can act more speedily in 
meeting our share of the world’s responsi- 
bility to the victims of oppression. But I 
also feel that we should look beyond these 
proposals to the abolition of the national 
origins quota system and its replacement 
with a more equitable method of regulating 
the inflow of immigrants.” 

On January 3, 1961, the first day of the 
congressional session, I introduced H.R. 37 
eee the Immigration and Nationality 

ct. 
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No action on legislation can be taken 
without the support or the approval of a 
man who considers himself the father of the 
immigration law, FrRaNCIs WALTER. Finally, 
on April 13, 1961, Francis WALTER introduced 
H.R. 6300 revising the immigration law in 
which he gives a little with his left hand 
and takes away with his right. If we com- 
plain about the insufficiency, he threatens 
to take away what he offers to give. The 
major proposal is the reallocation of the un- 
used quotas. Congressman WALTER proposed 
that of the approximately 150,000 quotas, 
those nations which have a quota of less 
than 7,000 should share the unused quotas in 
the proportion that the particular nation’s 
quota bears to the total quota numbers of 
all countries, excluding Germany, Ireland, 
and Great Britain. You are aware, of course, 
that Germany has a quota of approximately 
25,814; Great Britain, a quota of 65,361; Ire- 
land, a quota of 17,756; and approximately 
55,000 annually are unused; whereas the 
quotas of other countries have been mort- 
gaged for many years to come. 

These unused quotas, according to the 
Walter bill, shall be allocated 40 percent to 
those in second preference status; 30 per- 
cent to those in third preference status; and 
30 percent for those in fourth preference 
status. This quota will vary from year to 
year, and the relatives who will benefit from 
the quota reserve include (1) parents and 
unmarried sons and daughters over 21 years 
of age of U.S. citizens, (2) spouses and un- 
married sons and daughters, minors or 
adults, of lawfully resident aliens, and (3) 
married sons or daughters or brothers and 
sisters of U.S. citizens and their spouses, 
and minor children if accompanying them. 
Under this formula Italy will get about 
2,500 more. The remainder of the Walter 
bill is, in my opinion, more restrictive than 
beneficial. Some of the provisions are de- 
signed to facilitate the deportation and de- 
naturalization of lawfully resident aliens 
and naturalized citizens. Some provisions 
make easier the waiver of obstacles, such as 
sickness, TB, and other contagious diseases. 
There is some good to this legislation, but I 
believe that some of the provisions have 
such harmful procedures that the bad out- 
weighs the good and one is tempted to op- 
pose such legislation. 

What has happened to the President’s 
promise? Why has he not acted? I can 
understand his thinking. I believed the 
President when he wrote to me and I be- 
lieve that he intends to carry out his prom- 
ise, but we get awfully annoyed at the long 
wait, not only for his recommendations in 
the immigration field, but also in his delay 
in appointments of persons of Italian an- 
cestry. For practical political reasons, I be- 
lieve, the administration has not sent a mes- 
sage to the Congress asking for a revision 
of the immigration laws as was promised. 

The many measures which the President 
has recommended relate to legislation for 
the improvement of the economic position 
of the people of the United States—the 
minimum wage law to increase the earning 
capacity of the workers of America, the aid 
to depressed areas, the extension of the un- 
employment insurance law for dependent 
children, the social security increases, are 
all designed to help a struggling people 
where unemployment is high and misery is 
rampant. The climate for opening the doors 
to permit a larger number of immigrants to 
enter our country would not sit well with 
a Congress or a people who claim that they 
cannot obtain decent wages and a good 
standard of living. Last week we voted and 
passed in the House of Representatives the 
Mexican national or bracero program which 
permits the entry of Mexican workers, ap- 
proximately 400,000, to work on American 
farms. The paradox is that while we claim 
that we must keep out immigrants because 
there is unemployment, we permit the entry 
of 400,000 Mexicans because we need farm- 
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workers throughout the Southwest and the 
South of our country. It might be wiser 
for us to revise ovr immigration laws to 
permit farmworkers from Europe who are 
not specialists to come to work on the farms 
of America which are feeding not only the 
180 million people of the United States, but 
practically all of the peoples of underpriv- 
ileged nations. 

For us to maintain our image to the peo- 
ples of the world, we must have a fair and 
realistic immigration law. We cannot say 
to the people of the Mediterranean, Africa, 
and Asia that we are interested in your wel- 
fare and yet when they come to our doors 
we raise our hands and say, “Thou shalt not 
enter here.” Our Nation had the respect of 
the world since 1776 because the people felt 
that ours was a land of opportunity; we 
proclaimed that all men were created equal 
and that we welcomed in friendship the 
homeless, the tempest-tossed to our shores. 
The Statue. of Liberty, which stands high on 
Bedloes Island in New York, is still a magnet 
to the homeless and the refuge of the teem- 
ing shores of the peoples of the world. We 
must continue to keep its light bright, re- 
flecting glory not only in the East but also 
in the West. We must give encouragement 
to those, who like our forefathers, have a 
contribution to make and we must open our 
doors wide once again to let democracy in. 





Light a Candle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM MURRAY 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the very 
able and gracious gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania, Representative KaTHryn 
E. GRANAHAN, has served with distinction 
for over 2 years as chairman of the 
Postal Operations Subcommittee of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. During this period Representa- 
tive GRANAHAN has contributed immeas- 
urably to the public welfare through her 
vigorous and effective subcommittee pro- 
gram to rid the U.S. mails of traffic in 
obscenity and pornography. 

I commend to the attention of the 
Congress a recent article by Representa- 
tive GRANAHAN on this important sub- 
ject. The article, most appropriately 
entitled “Light a Candle,” and printed in 
Men of Malvern, a monthly publication 
of the Laymen’s Weekend Retreat 
League at Malvern, Pa., follows: 

Licut a CANDLE 
(By Representative KarHrrn E. GRaNnaHAN, 
of Pennsylvania, chairman, Subcommittee 
on Postal Operations) 


“It is better to light just one little candle 
Than to stumble in the dark; 
Better far that you light just one little 
candle— 
All you need’s a tiny spark.” 


The words of this beautiful song, so glori- 
ously sung earlier in the evening by the 
famed Justin Lawrie Choral Group, stayed 
with me as I returned to my Washington 
hotel room. Another day’s work was behind 
me and another night’s official functions 
were over. Now was the welcomed moment 
for reflection. 

In pondering Joe Tinney’s request that I 
do a short article for Men of Malvern on my 
pet project—the work of my Subcommittee 
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on Postal Operations in exposing and com- 
bating the traffic in obscene and porno- 
graphic literature—I couldn't help but think 
that here, beautifully expressed in poetry and 
music, was exactly what we are trying to ac- 
complish. 

It was not until I became chairman of this 
yom investigating subcommittee that 

I began to understand the enormity of the 
problem of pornography. I was shocked 
when I learned of the depths of depravity to 
which filth merchants will resort. I soon 
came to realize the type of subhuman ve- 
nality we are up against. 

I quickly found out that one of the basic 
reasons for the growing volume of indecent 
matter in the mails and on the newsstands 
was the fact that the average decent citizen 
is entirely unaware of the nature and extent 
of this scourge. 

So, in 2 years of extensive hearings on this 
problem, which took my subcommittee to 
most of the major cities of the country, in 
the report which we later issued, and in all 
my own speeches and personal contacts with 
citizen groups everywhere, our purpose has 
been to establish an aroused community 
consciousness to this vital problem. 

We have, if you please, been trying to light 
just one little candle and to help provide the 
tiny spark for other such candles, so that 
we may not stumble in the dark over this 
cancerous growth which, if unchecked, will 
insidiously destroy the moral tissue of our 
Nation. 


PILTH PEDDLING IS BIG TIME 


Pornography today is big business. The 
peddling of obscene and pornographic litera- 
ture is no longer confined to the backrooms 
of pool halls. It has become a lucrative 
business with wide and varied sources of 
‘distribution. According to reliable esti- 
mates, filth peddling brings in from $%% bil- 
lion to $1 billion a year. 

Besides the fact that the average citizen 
is unaware of the extent of this problem, I 
believe there are two other basic reasons for 
the increased traffic in obscene literature. 
The first is the fantastic profits which can 
be derived with a relatively small capital 
outiay. The second is the difficulty of prose- 
cuting offenders, especially in the jurisdic- 
tions where most of the mail-order business 
im pornography originates. 

But, primarily because of public unaware- 
ness of this creeping menace, printed filth 
now appears in drugstores, supermarkets. 
and newsstands in addition to widespread dis- 
tribution through the mail (which, actually, 
is the primary jurisdiction of my subcommit- 
tee). Too often it stands indiscriminately on 
the magazine rack next to respectable family 
magazines dedicated to the improvement of 
the American home. 

Here, I fear, its ready accessibility to our 
young ones imparts a flavor of acceptability, 
with the result that they are gaining dan- 
gerously false impressions of the moral 
foundations of our society. For the funda- 
mental unit of that society—the family—is 
challenged in the mind of every adolescent 
with each distorted idea he acquires re- 
garding the true meaning of natural sex 
instinct. 

SMUT AND DELINQUENCY 


The evidence that juvenile delinquency 
is sharply increasing with each year, that it 
is more commonly concerned with acts of 
violence, and that it is appearing in the 
suburbs as well as in the slums, is unmis- 
takable. In the 9-year period, 1949 through 
1957, the number of appearances before 
juvenile courts for delinquency increased 
two and one-half times, while the child 
population increased by only one-fourth. 

The direct relationship between obscenity 
and this rising incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency was clearly pinpointed by many 
distinguished witnesses who appeared be- 
fore my subcommittee—among them, the 
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Rev. Father Terrence J. Murphy, of the 
Loyola University Law School; Dr. Nicholas 
G. Frignito, chief mneuropsychiatrist and 
medical director of our own Philadelphia 
municipal court, whose position affords an 
unusual opportunity to study and evaluate 
the effects of obscenity ard pornography on 
the conduct of youthful law violators; and 
Mr. John Cornelius Hayes, president of the 
National Council of Catholic Men and pro- 
fessor of law at Loyola University. 

I know there are psychiatrists who hesi- 
tate to relate publications devoted to dis- 
torted sex, terror, sadism, and crime with 
juvenile delinquency. However, after having 
listened to many authorities and worked 
closely with this problem for over 2 years, 
I find myself in complete agreement with J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, who recently wrote: 

“I say that we can no longer afford to wait 
for the answer. What we do know is that 
in an overwhelming large number of cases 
sex crime is associated with pornography. 
We know that sex criminals read it, are 
clearly influenced by it. 

“I believe pornography is a major cause of 
sex violence. I believe that if we can elim- 
inate the distribution of such items among 
impressionable school-age children, we shall 
greatly reduce our frightening sex crime 
rate.” 

KNOWLEDGE WILL BRING ACTION 


More than ever, I am firmly convinced 
that only when the public is fully en- 
lightened—when enough “candles” are lit— 
will we be able to stem the ravages caused 
by filth and smut. The “light” of knowl- 
edge will surely be followed by determined 
action. I have enough faith in the moral 
and spiritual backbone of this Nation to 
know that when thinking men and women 
get to know the whole sordid story of por- 
nography, they will not long stand by and do 
nothing. They do not need to be reminded 
of Edmund Burke’s admonition: “All that 
is necessary for the triumph of evil is that 
good men do nothing.” 

Fortunately, good men are doing some- 
thing about the evil of pornography. Civil 
and church leaders in many cities and towns, 
large and small, throughout the country are 
demonstrating the effectiveness of organized 
committees and groups in combating and 
cleaning up the traffic in filthy publica- 
tions in their own areas. Moreover, action 
in one community helps provide the tiny 
spark for similar action in other communi- 
ties and these shared experiences yield large 
rewards. 

In helping to encourage this kind of ac- 
tion by individuals and groups, my subcom- 
mittee’s report summarized what the situa- 
tion is both as to obscene matter sent 
through the mail and the increasing preva- 
lence of smutty publications on the news- 
stands. We describe the efforts being made 
in some communities to combat the spread 
of this evil among their youth. We also 
suggest a program of community action and 
list recommendations to help stamp out the 
nationwide traffic in indecent publications. 

Copies of this report, entitled “Obscene 
Matter Sent Through the Mail,’”’ may be ob- 
tained from the Government Printing Of- 
fice, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., for the nominal charge of 
20 cents per copy. 

As I indicated earlier, the basic unit of our 
society—the family—is most seriously in 
danger from the pornographic attack. The 
family must, therefore, be the center of the 
counterattack against this festering disease. 
Additional laws, community action, and 
other p efforts—while valuable—are 
no substitute for the “light” of parental 
guidance. They cannot absolve fathers and 
mothers from their obligation to know their 
children, to understand their thinking, to 
lead them onto paths of better reading, and 
to guide them by appealing to their interests 
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at least as forcefully and attractively as the 
“dirt peddlers” are doing. 

Truly, the brightest “candle’’ of all is the 
one that shines in the home. 





What Will the Harvest Be? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I am pleased to include a let- 
ter to me under date of April 27, from a 
typical, good American farm wife, Mrs. 
Jack W. Hester, of Honey Creek, Iowa, 
who speaks for herself and her husband, 
along with my letter in part to them ask- 
ing their permission to have their letter 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, 
and their reply. 

Mr. Speaker, the letter to me dated 
April 27 sets out in plain, scholarly, un- 
derstandable language the position which 
these good, hard-working American 
farmers fear they will experience in com- 
plying with the 1961 feed grain law. Of 
course, thousands of our farmers are in 
the same category with the Hesters, who 
it appears have no choice but to sign up, 
or else. The letters follow: 

HONEY CREEK, Iowa, April 27, 1961. 


DeEaR MR. JENSEN: For several years now we 
have been asked to write our President and 
Congressmen, how we feel about different 
Government legislation. Little attention 
did we give to it until the last couple years, 
when the agricultural controversy got to 
the place it is making even more satisfied 
farmers feel poverty stricken. 

Jack and I are 32 and 28 years, respectively. 
We have four children ranging from 7 years 
to 3 months. We live on a rented 173 acres 
which has both bottom and hills. With lots 
of work and modern farming practices we 
have averaged over 80 bushel an acre corn. 
We aren’t specializing, but milk cows, sell 
some eggs, and our main source of income 
is hogs. 

We would like to point out we started 
farming in 1953, with a Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration loan. We are not debt free, but 
feel we have gained a lot not only in ma- 
terial assets, but in doing what we enjoy. 

Please don’t get the idea we feel we’ve 
reached our goal, as we’re working toward 
the day we can buy the land we now rent. 
If we can accomplish this and raise our fam- 
ily with hopes of college for them, we don’t 
feel we have room to complain. We feel we 
can reach this goal without the Federal Gov- 
ernment giving it to us. 

We do not like the present farm plan, 
but what choice is there when the landlady 
has to seal her corn. The corn program 
came out saying to put 20 percent and 40 
percent in diverted acres. You would receive 
50 percent of your average yield on first 20 
percent. When we received our papers, we 
got a 65 bushel average yield. Where did 
our other 15 bushels go? 

The television program out of Ames on 
the farm plan said the main purpose of the 
program was to increase farm income. Does 
this mean the farmer with the initiative to 
improve his farming practices takes the pen- 
alty for someone who doesn’t try? Was it 
just a snow job for farmers, figuring they 
wouldn’t know any better? 
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As far as the soybean support price is con- 
cerned, more people will raise them. Then 
another excess crop. We have always sold 
them for more than support prices. After 
this is there going to be complete control, 
too? 

We are definitely against the Government 
controlling everything as suggested by the 
long-range farm plan. What initiative (the 
one thing our country boasts about) will 
be left if everything goes to bushel, pound, 
etc., measurements? The Government telling 
us to raise so much and no more. 

We believe our country is the best, but the 
only difference in this policy and the Rus- 
sian is they are told to raise more and we 
will be told exactly how much less to raise. 
Either way the Government takes over. 

What do we have left to work for if the 
Government tells us what we can do? Then 
they take care of us through old age with 
social security and medical aid. At this 
rate all we got left is to say we'll be glad 
when we’re 65 years, as sO Many are saying. 
Of course, someone is going to have to pay 
for all these so-called benefits. There are 
some people you can give everything and 
still they want more. 

We realize the surplus problem is bad and 
something has to be done. We believe in the 
soil bank, with high enough rates, based 
fairly, and used to get rid of the surplus is 
still the solution. With high enough pay- 
ments and lower prices why wouldn’t farm- 
ers be better off cooperating? Using this 
system until the surplus is gone. Then give 
it a chance to take care of itself. 

Have been reading where Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman is overjoyed with the 
sign up on the present plan. I do hope he 
realizes there are a lot of us that had little 
choice. 

Would like to thank you for your time 
taken to read this. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack W. HESTER. 





May 11, 1961. 

Dear Mr. AND Mrs. HESTER: Your letter 
to me about the feed grain law for the 1961 
crop year is the best I have received in that 
you explain in more detail the effect which 
the law will have on your income, etc. 

Therefore, I feel your letter deserves the 
wide publicity it would receive by having it 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Please know I would not have your letter 
made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which is mailed each day to over 68,000 peo- 
ple in the United States, without your ap- 
proval. May I have your approval to do so? 

Sincerely yours, 
Ben F. JENSEN, 
Member of Congress, Seventh Iowa District. 





May 16, 1961. 

Dear Mr. JENSEN: In regard to your letter 
of May 11, we’d be honored to have our letter 
printed in any publication. 

We feel very proud and happy to find out 
that an individual still has a chance to be 
heard in our great country. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack W. HESTER. 





Fifteenth Anniversary of the Democratic 
Republic of Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know of 1961 as the centennial of our 
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War Between the States—it is also the 
year of the centennial of the unification 
of Italy. June 2 marks the 15th anni- 
versary of the democratic Republic of 
Italy and I should like at this time to pay 
tribute to our great Mediterranean ally. 

Italy has always been a country of cul- 
tural inspiration—from the villas of 
Pompeii to the renaissance paintings and 
sculpture of Florence to the architec- 
tural center of the modern world, Milan. 
Music lovers find paradise at La Scala. 
Engineers still study the technical genius 
of Da Vinci. Sun worshippers find its 
shores and islands the most beautiful in 
the world. 

Most important of all, Italy has been 
our continued friend for all of the 15 
years of its Republic. It is our ally in 
NATO and is carrying out its share in 
the great struggle for freedom against 
oppression. And so, to the Italians 
across the sea and to the many Italo- 
Americans here, I extend my warmest 
congratulations and best wishes for a 
continued future in the fine traditions of 
the past. 





Michigan Week: The Michigan Story 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, each 
year since 1954 the citizens of the great 
State of Michigan have set aside 1 
week in the year as Michigan Week. It 
is a period when we Michiganders re- 
affirm our pride in our State and re- 
dedicate ourselves to its future growth 
and prosperity. Michigan Week this 
year will be observed May 21-27. Asa 
native and lifelong resident of Mich- 
igan, I would like to say a few words, in 
the spirit of Michigan Week, about some 
of the reasons why the people of Mich- 
igan are proud of their State. 

Of course, Michigan is proud that it 
is first in the Nation in the production 
of automobiles. In Michigan’s auto- 
mobile industry, the manufacturing rev- 
olution which is now sweeping over the 
underdeveloped world came to maturity. 
The industrial genius of Michigan made 
Detroit the “arsenal of democracy” in 
World War II. Without the mass pro- 
duction techniques that emerged out of 
the auto industry, America could not 
have reversed the Nazi-Japanese tide. 

But Michigan is out front not only in 
the production of motor vehicles and 
parts. Michigan’s unmatched industrial 
know-how and the world’s finest labor 
force, representing almost every skill 
listed by the U.S. Census Bureau, have 
placed Michigan first in the Nation in 
the production of mobile homes, boats, 
conveyors, internal combustion engines, 
metal stampings, steel springs, machine 
shop work, gray-iron foundry produc- 
tion, public building fixtures, hardware 
supplies, sporting and athletic goods, 
padding and upholstery filling as well 
as salt and cereals. Michigan leads all 
other States in the value of its manu- 
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factured products per worker. We have 
justly earned our reputation as the in- 
dustrial capital of the world. Few areas 
in the United States can compare with 
Michigan as a State in which to locate 
industry and business. 

Michigan believes that it has a mis- 
sion of providing the same leadership 
in the space age as it did in the auto- 
motive age. As evidence of this, the 
booster chosen for the momentous flight 
into space of astronaut Navy Comdr. 
Alan B. Shepard, Jr., on May 5, 1961, was 
the Michigan-built Chrysler Redstone. 
Indeed, Michigan is taking its place on 
the frontier of the forces that are shap- 
ing the modern world. To the greatest 
pool of labor skills and managerial brains 
in the world, Michigan has added first- 
rate research facilities. The University 
of Michigan’s Institute of Science and 
Technology is the Nation’s first State- 
supported space age research endeavor. 
High resolution radar was designed at 
the University of Michigan. The Bomarc 
missile was designed and developed 
at the university. The ultra-high-per- 
formance Rambler rocket was conceived 
in Michigan, designed in Michigan, and 
can be built by Michigan companies with 
Michigan products. Atomic power in- 
stallations are already under construc- 
tion by Detroit Edison and Consum-r 
Power companies. 

During the past few years electronics 
companies have been showing increasing 
interest in locating in Michigan to take 
advantage of the research and consult- 
ant talent our universities are making 
available. The Greater Ann Arbor Re- 
search Park, now under construction, 
will provide a most fertile base for ex- 
tending the partnership between in- 
dustry and the university for the devel- 
opment of new and startling research 
and products for the space age. Yes, the 
people of Michigan are proud that their 
State is not a status quo State, not 
resting on past laurels—that it is a 
State on the move. 

We are proud that Michigan is known 
all over the world as a great industrial 
State. We are equally proud of our pre- 
eminence as a great agricultural State. 
The first land-grant college in the 
United States emerged on the campus of 
Michigan State University at East Lan- 
sing. From the technical and scientific 
achievements of such colleges American 
agriculture was transformed. In Mich- 
igan, agriculture is one of the three prin- 
cipal sectors of the State’s economy. 
Only a handful of States can boast of 
such a varied and successful agriculture. 
In all, 44 different fruit and vegetable 
crops are grown commercially. Mich- 
igan leads all other States in the pro- 
duction of strawberries, sour cherries, 
cantaloupes, late celery, cucumbers for 
pickles, and field beans. The famous 
bean soup served in the U.S. Senate and 
House dining rooms is made from Mich- 
igan beans. The sale of products from 
Michigan farms totaled nearly three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in 1958—the 
latest year for which statistics are avail- 
able. In addition, the volume of business 
directly connected with the processing, 
storing, distribution, and transportation 
of farm products amounted to $1,880 
million. More than half of Michigan’s 
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83 counties rank among the top 100 
counties in the Nation in the production 
of field crops, fruit, and livestock. De- 
spite Michigan’s magnificent industrial 
and agricultural accomplishments, Mich- 
sgan still has about 40 percent of its land 
area available for development. 

Michigan’s bountiful natural and 
physical resources are another source of 
great pride to the citizens of our State. 
Michigan’s location in the greatest iron 
ore producing region of the world places 
Michigan second among the iron ore pro- 
ducing States in the Union. Michigan 
is still a major lumbering State with 
19 million acres of forests which serve 
Michigan's furniture, paper and pulp in- 
dustries. Michigan is first in salt pro- 
duction in the Nation. Michigan has 
the world’s largest limestone quarries 
and deposits of gypsum. Michigan 
ranks sixth in the production of copper 
and is high in the annual production of 
oil. Michigan’s abundant quantities of 
sand and gravel make possible one of 
the finest highway systems in the coun- 
try. 

All of these natural resources are 
helping build a chemical empire in 
Michigan. There has been amazing 
progress in this industry in the last few 
years and there will be additional de- 
velopments in the near future. The 
value added by manufacture in our new 
and rapidly developing chemical indus- 
try is now in the neighborhood of $600 
million. 

Mighigan is proud of its roadbuilding 
program. In our State we are con- 
structing freeways at the rate of 1 
foot a minute. By the end of 1962 peo- 
ple and products will be able to travel 
nonstop from the Ohio border to the 
Mackinac Bridge and from Detroit to 
Muskegon over superb modern roads. 
This highway system will make Michi- 
gan’s recreation areas more easily ac- 
cessible than ever before. 

Most people know how much wonder- 
ful fun it is to vacation in Michigan, 
but relatively few know the extent of 
the tourist industry in Michigan and the 
vital role it plays in our economy. There 
are some 28,000 individual businesses 
serving the wants of people who come 
from all corners of our Nation for re- 
freshing and restful holiday fun in Mich- 
igan. Michigan is bordered by four of 
the Great Lakes and has the longest 
shoreline of any State except Alaska. 
We have more than 11,000 inland lakes, 
36,000 miles of rivers and streams and 
19 million acres of forest land in which 
are situated 61 State parks and recrea- 
tional areas. We have more ski areas 
than any other State in the Nation. Last 
year Michigan tourism grossed more 
than $650 million and provided em- 
ployment for about 100,000 persons. 
Sales and use tax receipts from the tour- 
ist and resort industry have reached an 
annual figure of $40 million and this 
figure is expected to rise to $46 million 
this year. The U.S. Department of Com- 
merce figures show that money spent by 
an average of 24 tourists a day equals the 
economic impact of a manufacturing 
plant with a $100,000 annual payroll. 
This places in sharp focus the impor- 
tance of tourism in the Michigan econ- 
omy. 
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One of Michigan’s unique assets for 
industry, health, and pleasure is her ever- 
abundant supply of fresh water. It is 
an asset envied by many other States 
which are faced with a critical water 
situation. Because of Michigan’s geo- 
graphical location, bordered by four of 
the five Great Lakes, our relatively level 
topography, our porous soil, our water- 
holding geological formations and our 
heavy and uniform rainfall, we have in 
Michigan the largest continuously avail- 
able supply of fresh water in the world. 
In Michigan we do not use water, we 
only borrow it. By a relatively simple 
and inexpensive practice of water con- 
servation we are capable of returning 
the same quantity and quality of water 
we receive back to its source. Water 
emptied anywhere into our 36,000 miles 
of streams is returned to its source, the 
Great Lakes. We do not have the costly 
problem of tapping water for use and 
later returning it to the same water- 
shed. Michigan is indeed the “Water 
Wonderland” of the Nation. 

In the area of industry, agriculture 
and recreational resources Michigan is a 
proven leader. The people of Michigan 
are also proud of another great accom- 
plishment—the continuing development 
of its human resources through one of 
the finest educational systems in the Na- 
tion. Michigan ranks fifth among the 
States in its support of public education. 
Since 1948 Michigan has spent a billion 
dollars for school construction. Enroll- 
ment in elementary and secondary 
schools last year reached almost 1,700,- 
000. In the Nation in 1958, State and 
local expenditures for all public educa- 
tion averaged 35.5 percent of che general 
expenditures of State and local govern- 
ments. In Michigan it constituted 40.7 
percent. The estimated current expend- 
iture per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance in Michigan for 1959-60 was $425 
in contrast to the national average of 
$369. The expenditure of $425 per pupil 
is a 93.6 percent increase over the same 
expenditure in Michigan in 1949-50. 
During this decade, only two other States 
had a higher percentage increase in cur- 
rent expenditures per pupil. State aid 
per pupil in average daily attendance in 
1957-58 in Michigan was $206 as com- 
pared with the national average of $162. 
Michigan is rated among the top 10 
States for its program of educational 
excellence. Michigan’s colleges and uni- 
versities are recognized for the excellence 
of their programs, facilities, and gradu- 
ates. 

Michiganders point with pride to many 
other tangible advantages and accom- 
plishments, to the fact that Michigan is 
located in the heart of the Great Lakes 
consumer market which has an annual 
retail sales of $43.5 billion; that in trans- 
portation Michigan is serviced directly 
by the St. Lawrence Seaway, 32 rail- 
roads, 190 trucklines, 14 major feeder 
airlines; and that Michigan leads the 
Nation in homeownership with a total 
of almost 70 percent. 

Yes, Michigan is a great State. We 
are proud of our great physical and hu- 
man resources and of the splendid use 
to which they have been put. But we 
are not too proud to realize that we must 
be even greater in the sixties, that we 
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must set new goals of attainment in 
every area of endeavor not only for 
Michigan, but for the Nation and the 
future of the entire free world. It is 
in this spirit that we launch Michigan 
Week—1961. 





Kennedy Administration Fights Organized 
Crime 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 22, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, the Kennedy administration is 
interested in curbing organized crime 
and racketeering. The Honorable Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, Attorney General, has 
appeared before the Subcommittee of the 
House Judiciary Committee and urged 
enactment of legislation that will accom- 
plish this purpose. I know there is great 
interest in preventing crime and racket- 
eering and the Attorney General has 
proposals to meet this problem as is evi- 
denced by his statement, and under 
unanimous consent, I insert his state- 
ment in the Recorp. The statement is 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I am here today support- 
ing proposed legislation which we, in the 
Department of Justice believe can be ex- 
tremely effective in combating organized 
crime and racketeering. These proposals 
have been developed in the Department over 
a period of time to aid and assist local law 
enforcement officers in controlling hood- 
lums and racketeers, who in many instances 
have become so rich and so powerful that 
they have outgrown local authorities. 

Some of these proposals are new. Others 
are revisions of proposals submitted by the 
prior administration. Still others were sub- 
mitted by my predecessor and I have en- 
dorsed them. 

There have been large scale investigations 
into this problem on both the national 
scene and at the State level. You are all 
familiar with the Kefauver investigation and 
its disclosures which shocked the Nation. In 
the Senate Rackets Committee’s investiga- 
tions into improper conduct in the labor- 
management field, we found organized crime 
and racketeering moving into that field. 
Both investigations highlighted problems ex- 
isting in the larger cities. 

Sometimes we get the impression that the 
general public believes that organized crime 
is a problem for the big cities, alone. If any 
one is under that misapprehension he can 
be corrected very quickly by reading the re- 
port of the New York State Commission on 
Investigation issued in February of this year. 
It deals with organized crime in central New 
York State. Then there is a report by the 
General Investigating Committee to the 
House of Representatives of the 57th Legisla- 
ture of Texas. The latter report details what 
I can describe only as the rape of the city 
of Beaumont by organized crime. What the 
Texas committee found to be the results 
of organized crime having gained control of 
the town, will be of interest to you. 

The investigation found houses of prosti- 
tution, gambling clubs, punchboards, pinball 
machines, slot machines, numbers, and book- 
making widely distributed throughout the 
city. Liquor was sold to teenagers and 45 
pounds of raw opium worth $500,000 was 
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seized. As has been pointed out so often, 
gambling, liquor violations, narcotics, brib- 
ery and corruption of local officials and labor 
racketeering and extortion go hand in hand. 

The Texas report details the effects of 
organized crime as follows: The crime rate 
of the city rose 22 percent in 1960; desirable 
citizens left town; the city is in the red by 
$1,125,833; $350,000 in current checks were 
issued with no covering funds in the bank; 
within 3 years two water improvement proj- 
ects ran out of money; the city is deficient 
in neighborhood parks and supervised recre- 
ation facilities; municipal bonds are difficult 
to sell; the city records were in such bad 
shape that independent auditors refused to 
certify an accounting rendered by them; and 
finally the efforts to attract industry to the 
city were sabotaged by the corrupting in- 
fluence. 

This appalling story has not had its end- 
ing recorded yet. An aroused citizenry cur- 
rently is conducting a cleanup of what they 
rightly consider to be a local problem. How- 
ever, we in the Federal Government can be 
of great assistance to them and other honest 
citizens. 

The opium seized in Beaumont was not 
grown locally in Texas. The pinball ma- 
chines and other gambling devices were not 
manufactured there. The profits from the 
activities did not remain in Texas. The in- 
formation so necessary to the conduct of 
gambling operations did not originate lo- 
cally. All the information and implements 
flowed into Beaumont through the medium 
of interstate commerce. Our package of 
bills is designed to prohibit the use of inter- 
state facilities for the conduct of the many 
unlawful enterprises which make up organ- 
ized crime today. 

I now would like to discuss these bills 
in some general terms. 

I will turn first to H.R. 6572, which would 
prohibit travel in aid of racketeering enter- 
prises. 

Organized crime is nourished by a number 
of activities, but the primary source of its 
growth is illicit gambling. From huge 
gambling profits flow the funds to bankroll 
the other illegal activities I have mentioned 
including the bribery of local officials. 

The main target of our bill is interstate 
travel to promote gambling. It also is aimed 
at the huge profits in the traffic in liquor, 
narcotics, prostitution, as well as the use 
of these funds for corrupting local officials 
and for their use in racketeering in labor 
and management. Thus, when we speak of 
unlawful business it is business engaged in 
the aforementioned improper activities. 

A brief explanation of the method by 
which the funds are obtained by the bigtime 
gambling operators may be useful at this 
time. 

Many persons think of the corner hand- 
book operator or the neighborhood merchant, 
who sells a numbers ticket to him, as the 
person to whom we refer when we talk of 
the gambling racketeer. This is about as 
accurate as describing an iceberg as a sec~ 
tion of ice floating on top of the water. 
As with the iceberg the danger and the size 
of the problem can only be fully appreciated 
if we go below the surface. 

On the surface is the handbook operator. 
He makes a profit from the persons who 
place bets with him because he has an edge 
on every bet. He pays track odds but usually 
not in excess of 20 to 1. The odds at the 
track are calculated after deducting the 15 
to 18 percent of the total betting pool which 
goes to pay taxes and other expenses. The 
bookmaker pockets that amount. However, 
he is not a man of unlimited resources. He 
must balance his books so that he will lose 
no more on the winner than has been bet on 
the other horses in a race, after his per- 
centage has been deducted. He cannot con- 
trol the choices of his customers and very 
often he will find that one horse is the 
favorite choice of his clientele. His “ac- 
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tion,” as he calls it, may not reflect the ac- 
tion of the track. Therefore, he must re- 
insure himself on the race in much the same 
fashion that casualty insurance companies 
reinsure a risk that is too great for it to as- 
sume alone. To do this the bookmaker 
uses the layoff man, who for a commission, 
accepts the excess wager. 

The local layoff better also will have limit- 
ed funds and his layoff bets may be out of 
balance. When this occurs he calls the large 
layoff bettors, who because of their funds, 
can spread the larger risk. These persons are 
gamblers who comprise a nationwide syndi- 
cate or combine. They are in close touch 
with each other all the time and they dis- 
tribute the bets among themselves so that an 
overall balance is reached on any horse- 
race. 

With a balanced book at the handbook, 
layoff or syndicate level the edge is di- 
vided and no one loses except the man who 
placed the original bet. As an indication 
of the volume of business I am talking 
about, one of the largest operators in the 
combine does a layoff business of $18 mil- 
lion a year. His net profit is $720,000 a 
year. This is a 4-percent return on volume 
with relatively no risk as a result of the 
balancing of his books on each event. 

The term “gambler” is a misnomer for 
these persons. They accept money that the 
small gamblers wager but they do not 
gamble at all. This is further illustrated 
graphically by what we know as the num- 
bers racket. 

A man purchases a ticket with three num- 
bers on it, paying a dollar for the ticket. 
Since there are 999 such numbers he should 
reasonably expect the odds to be 999 to 1. 
The numbers bank usually pays 600 to 1 
on such a wager—or less—so you can see 
that the only gambler in this situation is 
the man making the bet. The operator 
pockets 40 cents on every dollar bet. That 
is if the game is run honestly. That, how- 
ever, is too much to expect from this group. 
If the play is too high on any one number 
they manage through devious means to in- 
sure that a number on which the play has 
been small will be the winner. 

With that background on the type of busi- 
ness done by these persons, let me now 
move to their interstate travel activities to 
show how we hope to be of aid and assistance 
to local law authorities. 

The examples I am going to give have a 
factual basis, but I will speak mainly in 
generalities in open session for obvious rea- 
sons. 

Our first example is as follows: Some no- 
torious individuals, whose names you would 
immediately recognize, had interests in a 
numbers bank but lived in a resort town 
far from the scene of operation. Every 
month a messenger carried the profits of the 
numbers racket from the scene of operations 
to the resort town. One of the payments 
was in excess of $250,000. Thus, the persons 
reaping the profit from the illegal activity 
remained beyond the reach of the law en- 
forcement officials at the place of operation 
and committed no crime in the State where 
they lived. Only the Federal Government 
can curtail the flow of funds which permit 
the kingpins to live far from the scene, pre- 
venting the local officials, burdened by the 
gambling activity, from punishing him. 

If our bill is enacted we will be able to 
prosecute the courier who carries the funds 
across State lines and in conjunction with 
the aiding and abetting statute (18 U.S.C. 
2) we will be able to prosecute the person 
who caused the courier to travel—the king- 
pin. This example illustrates what we have 
found to be a pattern around the country 
where the apparently innocuous 10-cent 
numbers bet in a large city turns into tre- 
mendous profits in the hands of bigtime 
hoodlums. 

Another example involves the frequent 
travel from a middle Atlantic State to a 
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New England State by the operator of a lot- 
tery—and/or members of his family—to 
make payments to winners or pick up money 
wagered. Our information reveals that, in 
order to avoid the statute proscribing inter- 
state transportation of lottery tickets (18 
U.S.C. 1301), the individual carried the 
plates for printing the tickets to the various 
States. He did that so the tickets could be 
printed locally. 

In another instance in a Midwestern State, 
the scene of illicit operations is close to the 
border of the State. One individual travels 
daily between the two States. He conducts 
his layoff business in the one State and lives 
in a $200,000 house in the suburbs of a large 
city across the border in the other State. 

Let me cite another example. The layoff 
men at the top of the bookmaking organiza- 
tion are in daily contact with each other to 
reinsure their bets and divide the action, 
thus assuring that all make a profit and no 
one takes an exorbitant risk. 

These people can conduct their businesses 
by telephone. When local authorities get 
close to them, they merely pick up stakes 
and move to another jurisdiction. The best 
example of this moving to frustrate local 
police, is the case of a man who started oper- 
ations as a layoff man in the Midwest in 
1946. He moved to another town in 1949 and 
then to Newport, Ky., in 1950. In 1952, 
under pressure of the Kefauver investiga- 
tions into organized crime, he moved to Mon- 
treal, Canada. When the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police raided his establishment he 
moved back to Newport, Ky. 

We can follow these people from State to 
State and prosecute them for the very activ- 
ities which now make a mockery of local law 
enforcement if this travel bill is enacted. 

The layoff men, who comprise the gam- 
bling syndicate, must settle their accounts 
periodically for they do not trust each other 
any more than they trust the average bettor. 
They settle the accounts by having a bag- 
man travel throughout the country picking 
up and depositing funds to balance the 
books. He receives reports of balances due 
from each of the layoff men. He acts as 
a clearinghouse and accountant for the 
group—settling the accounts in accordance 
with good accounting practice—in much the 
same manner that our banking clearing 
houses operate. The only difference is that 
the banking houses are not afraid of divulg- 
ing their incomes through the use of banking 
channels. The gamblers use cash and a 
messenger to clear the daily balances. 

When a Braniff airplane crashed at Buf- 
falo, Tex., on September 30, 1959, a collec- 
tion man for a prime subject of the Kefauver 
investigation, was killed. The collection 
man was enroute to New York with his 
boss’s share of profits from gambling opera- 
tions in Texas. With the enactment of this 
bill, prosecution may be undertaken in 
future situations against men like this and 
the persons who send them to collect the 
proceeds. 

In summary, our information reveals 
numerous instances where the prime mover 
in a gambling or other illegal enterprise 
operates by remote control from the safety 
of another State—sometimes half a conti- 
nent away. He sends henchmen to the 
scene of operations or travels himself from 
time to time to supervise the activity and 
check on his underlings. As for the profits, 
he receives his share by messenger. 

Another example of the type of situation 
which we are trying to curb in proscribing 
the interstate travel in furtherance of an 
unlawful activity is the situation which 
arose in Hot Springs, Ark., in 1960. A print- 
ing company in Jefferson Parish, La., receives 
race wire information from Chicago book- 
makers and disseminates the data to gam- 
bling establishments in sections of the South 
and Southwest. The company is owned by 
a racketeer, since deported, and his race 
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service manager, of New Orleans. The 
manager. while in Hot Springs in March of 
1960 got into a violent argument with the 
owner of the race wire service there. The 
Hot Springs man told the New Orleans man 
to stay in New Orleans as he could operate 
his business without help. 

In May of 1960, the owner of the Hot 
Springs service traveled to Chicago and 
visited a Chicago rackets overlord. The Hot 
Springs man sought assistance in curtailing 
the activities of the New Orleans group in 
seeking to take over his race wire service. 
If we could show the existence of race wire 
services in New Orleans and Hot Springs and 
the travel on the part of the New Orleans 
man to expand the New Orleans service and 
the travel of the Hot Springs man to protect 
his interest in the Hot Springs service we 
could prosecute both of these top racketeers 
with the enactment of the proposed bill. 

A race wire service has been provided in 
Wisconsin by Chicago hoodlums. In return 
for allowing the race wire service to prosper 
in Wisconsin, a person, who is now the sub- 
ject of intensive investigations, has been 
allocated a portion of Antioch, Ill., for the 
conduct of gambling. This individual ap- 
parently has trained his housemen at Ke- 
nosha before they traveled to Antioch to run 
the gambling operations. Such travel as by 
the Chicago people to Kenosha and the Ke- 
nosha hoodlums to Antioch would violate the 
bill as travel to promote an unlawful busi- 
ness, thus permitting the interruption if not 
the destruction of the gambling empires. 

There is wide open gambling in Newport, 
Ky., adjacent to Cincinnati, Ohio, and Cov- 
ington, Ky. A review of the financial state- 
ments of four Newport gambling casinos in 
1957 revealed that 11 persons, who reside out- 
side of Kentucky, participated in the casino 
profits. With this bill we would be able to 
move against interstate travel to distribute 
the profits of these casinos to the out-of- 
State owners. 

Edward Silver, the district attorney of 
Kings County, testified before the New York 
State Commission of Investigation that there 
have been several unsolved gangland homi- 
cides connected with gambling in recent 
years in his jurisdiction. It would be in 
keeping with past practices of this element 
if the perpetrators of the crimes had come 
from out of State. This practice was amply 
illustrated by the disclosures in the trial of 
the members of the notorious Murder, Inc. 

None of the activities of which I have just 
spoken, that is, interstate travel to carry on 
a racketeering enterprise, travel to deliver 
the profits of an illegal enterprise, or travel 
to commit a crime of violence in further- 
ance of the activities of an illegal business 
is now per se, a violation of State or Federal 
law. The travel is performed by these per- 
sons with impunity, but because of that 
travel and the interstate aspects of the ac- 
tivities, the task of the local law enforce- 
ment officials is staggering. 

I am not discussing isolated instances but 
what we have found to be a pattern of be- 
havior in a number of geographic areas. 

We have skirted the area of social gam- 
bling by limiting the proposed statute to 
gambling, as a business, which violates State 
or Federal law. In this limited aspect, the 
enactment of the bill will be a tremendous 
tool for stamping out. the vicious and dan- 
gerous criminal combinations. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is vital. We need 
it. Local law-enforcement officials need it. 
The country needs it. 

The second bill I wish to discuss, H.R. 7039, 
amends chapter 50 of title 18, United States 
Code, with respect to the transmission of 
bets, wagers, and related information. Its 
purpose is to assist the various States in 
enforcement of their laws pertaining to gam- 
bling and bookmaking. It would prohibit 
the use of wire communication facilities for 
the transmission of certain gambling in- 
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formation in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

Gambling in the United States, we esti- 
mate, invelves about 70,000 persons and a 
gross volume of $7 billion annually. 

The most diligent efforts of local law en- 
forcement officers are often frustrated by the 
ease with which information essential to 
gambling operations can be disseminated in 
interstate commerce. 

Bookmaking bases its operations upon 
races at about 20 major racetracks through- 
out the country, and requires rapid trans- 
mission of the results on each race. Usually 
there are only a few tracks in operation at 
any given time and the average bet placed 
with a bookmaker is a small one. 

In order to run a successful book that 
pays a good return, the bookmaker needs a 
volume of business. This volume is usually 
obtained by the fact that bettors can play 
their money and any winnings upon the 
whole card of daily races reported from one 
or more tracks, if they know their standing 
from race to race. Thus, information almost 
simultaneously transmitted prior to, during, 
and immediately after each race on such 
items as the starting horses, scratches of 
entries, probable winners, betting odds, re- 
sults and the prices paid, is essentiai to 
both the bookmaker and his clientele in 
order to insure any sizable gambling. 

Furthermore, let me emphasize that no 
matter by what means the bookmaker and 
his clients receive this in-bound informa- 
tion—whether by telegraph ticker tape, by 
telephone, or even by radio or television 
broadcast—the bookmaker needs a means of 
rapid out-bound communication. This 
usually is by telephone—with other book- 
makers, the purpose is to balance his book 
and protect against a severe loss when the 
betting becomes heavy on any particular 
entry. I have explained this hedging proc- 
ess, known as layoff betting, in my earlier 
testimony on the interstate travel bill, 

The rapid gathering and dissemination of 
trackside information is a highly profitable 
and integral part of commercialized gam- 
bling on horseracing. This information can 
be obtained by stealth and use of various 
ingenious devices, such as the pitch- 
catcher type operation where a man at the 
track flashes the result of a race by a hand 
signal or other device, to a confederate at 
an open telephone line. The confederate 
thea gives the result to a central point of 
dissemination. The information is placed 
upon Jeased telegraph circuits or long dis- 
tance telephone lines running to the major 
cities of the country from which it is fur- 
ther fanned out on other leased circuits or 
telephone lines, or in some cases by radio 
broadcast, to the ultimate subscribers, the 
bookmakers, who pay a substantial fee for 
this vital service. 

The rapid results provided by this wire 
service are indispensable to all bookmakers 
operating on any but the most modest scale. 
They are a means of expanding the play and 
stimulating further betting from race to 
race. They protect the bookmaker from the 
dilemma of either refusing bets which are 
placed about the time a race is scheduled to 
start, or of accepting a bet on a horse which 
has already won the race. 

Equally essential to the bookmaker is the 
local telephone service which he must have 
to avoid the risk of arrest for running an 
open betting room. He needs the telephone 
to take a substantial portion of bets; and, 
of course, the betters also will use the phone 
to be informed of the results. Further- 
more, telephones provide auxiliary service 
for rapid results where telegraph tickers or 
speaker circuits fail. In areas where ticker 
or speaker service is not available, the book- 
maker must have at least one telephone 
for the exclusive purpose of receiving serv- 
ice from the subdistributor who supplies 
him with the trackside informaticn. 
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In addition to the unique transmission 
situation in the field of commercialized 
horserace betting, the gamblers also have 
moved into large-scale betting operations in 
such amateur and professional sports events 
as baseball, basketball, football, and boxing. 

This has been highlighted recently by dis- 
closures that for the second time in 10 years, 
gamblers have bribed college basketball 
players to shave points on games. In this 
situation the bookmaker needs telephone 
communication to get the latest “line” on 
the contest. This is the handicapped pre- 
diction of the probable results and the point 
spread in basketball and football. Without 
the latest information as to the condition of 
the team, and the happening of such things 
as late injuries to key players, the book- 
maker is the victim of fate. He cannot per- 
mit this to happen, so he subscribes to a 
service which gives him and his confederates 
the latest up-to-the-minute information 
which may bear on the result. 

It is quite evident that modern, organ- 
ized, commercial gambling operations are 
so completely intertwined with the Nation's 
communications systems that denial of their 
use to the gambling fraternity would be a 
mortal blow to their operations. 

This is the precise purpose of the proposed 
legislation. It would be an exercise by the 
Congress of its plenary power over interstate 
communications to aid the States in coping 
with organized gambling, by denying the 
use of interstate communication facilities 
for such activities. 

It cannot be overemphasized that this bill 
is designed, first to assist the States and 
territories in the enforcement of their laws 
pertaining to gambling and like offenses. 
Second, the bill would in that regard help 
suppress organized gambling by prohibiting 
the use of wire communications for the 
transmission of gambling information in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. 

The word “organized” is underscored be- 
cause it should be clear that the Federal 
Government is not undertaking the almost 
impossible task of dealing with all the 
many forms of casual or social wagering 
which so often may be effected over com- 
munication facilities. It is not intended 
that the act should prevent a social wager 
between friends by telephone. This legis- 
lation can be a most effective weapon in 
dealing with one of the major factors of 
organized crime in this country without in- 
vading the privacy of the home or outraging 
the sensibilities of our people in matters of 
personal inclinations and morals. 

The next bill I would discuss is one we 
sent to the Congress, but which has not 
been introduced in the House. At this time, 
I would like to speak in support of sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of our draft. Subsec- 
tion (c), dealing with false and misleading 
information will be presented as a separate 
bill. The bill would amend chapter 73 of 
title 18, United States Code dealing with 
the obstruction of justice. Its purpose is 
to prohibit the intimidation of witnesses in 
administrative investigations. 

The need for this legislation stems from 
the language of the existing obstruction of 
justice statutes (18 U.S.C. 1503 and 1505) 
which prohibit the intimidation of witnesses 
in matters pending before a court or an 
administrative agency. Section 1503 pro- 
hibits the intimidation of any witness in 
any court proceeding. Section 1505 pro- 
hibits the intimidation of any witness in 
any proceeding pending before any depart- 
ment or agency. 

Section 1503 has been construed in United 
States v. Scoratow (137 F. Supp. 620) as not 
applying to the intimidation of a witness 
in an investigation by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation until a complaint is pending 
in a Federal court. As so construed, the 
section leaves a gap in the law which permits 
the intimidation of witnesses in preliminary 
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investigation. This withholds sanctions 
against persons who may by their actions 
forestall the commencement of criminal 
proceedings in the Federal courts. The gap 
was recognized in the 85th Congress and 
remedial legislation was recommended by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Improvements in 
the Federal Criminal Code. 

You will, of course, understand that in 
very many cases investigations are conducted 
in order to ascertain whether a complaint 
should be filed or a matter referred to a 
grand jury. If this preliminary investiga- 
tion is frustrated by the intimidation of 
witnesses, the investigation may be brought 
to a halt before evidence sufficient to warrant 
the filing of a complaint or the referral of 
the evidence to a grand jury has been ascer- 
tained. Intimidation at this point, therefore, 
is more effective than it would be at a later 
point when there may be other evidence 
upon which to proceed. 

Some examples of this intimidation are as 
follows. In the Scoratow case, the defendant 
threatened to kill a Mr. and Mrs. Friedman 
if Friedman gave any information to the 
FBI. Friedman was being interrogated by 
the FBI in an investigation of a possible 
false statement to the FHA involving a 
nephew of Scoratow. The court held that 
such intimidation was not within the pur- 
view of existing obstruction of justice stat- 
utes and dismissed an indictment against 
Scoratow. 

Another case such as this involved a man 
named Lloyd Scuttles. Scuttles had been 
interviewed in connection with a stolen au- 
tomobile. When the man who sold Scuttles 
the automobile got out of prison, he threat- 
ened to kill Scuttles because he believed 
that Scuttles had given the FBI information 
leading to his conviction. Scuttles was never 
a witness at the trial of the man who threat- 
ened him. Therefore the case was not with- 
in the purview of the obstruction of justice 
statute. 

In still another case, a man who had been 
interviewed by FBI agents in a white slave 
case was accosted by another man who dis- 
played a knife and threatened to kill our 
witness if he gave any information to the 
FBI, or the police. Again, since the man 
threatened was not a witness in a proceed- 
ing, no action could be taken against the 
threatener. 

These are some of the cases we know 
about. We don’t know, of course, the num- 
ber of cases where the intimidation has been 
wholly effective. 

We are asking for an expansion of the 
obstruction statutes to cover this situation. 
It is particularly necessary in view of the 
other bills I am discussing today. 

If those bills are enacted the Department 
of Justice is going to be involved in large- 
scale combat with the forces which use inter- 
state commerce to conduct their criminal 
activities. The persons who make up this 
element are tough and ruthless. They also 
are shrewd enough to be aware of the need 
of secrecy in the conduct of their activities. 
They know the dangers to which they will be 
subjected if witnesses talk freely to our in- 
vestigators. Therefore, we expect attempts 
will be made to mislead us through intimida- 
tion of witnesses by threats or by violence. 

I am sure that the gap of which I spoke 
previously is known to the leaders of organ- 
ized crime. They are made well aware of the 
laws’ limitations and the opportunities for 
forestalling investigations. This loophole 
permits the use of threats and violence in 
the first stages of an investigation thus pre- 
venting the development of a case. 

Our opponents are ruthless, vicious, and 
resourceful. I cannot stress this too much. 
They will use every weapon at their com- 
mand to prevent our discovery of incriminat- 
ing information. The present state of the 
law is an open invitation to them to cripple 
our efforts and prevent our inquiries at the 
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very point where witnesses need protection 
the most. The need for this bill seems to 
me to be self-evident. 

The next bills are H.R. 468 and H.R, 3023 
to amend the Fugitive Felon Act. They are 
identical. This amendment was introduced 
in the 86th Congress at the behest of my 
predecessor as H.R. 11897. It passed the 
House on August 23, 1960, but no action was 
taken on it in the Senate. It was again in- 
troduced at the beginning of this session of 
the Congress at Mr. Roger’s recommenda- 
tion. I endorse this proposal and urge its 
enactment. 

The purpose of this proposal is to expand 
the coverage of the Fugitive Felon Act (18 
U.S.C. 1073) which now makes it a Federal 
offense to flee a State jurisdiction in order 
to avoid prosecution or confinement for cer- 
tain crimes of violence. These crimes in- 
clude murder, kidnaping, burglary, rob- 
bery, mayhem, rape, assault with a dangerous 
weapon, arson punishable as a felony, ex- 
tortion accompanied by threats of violence 
or attempts to commit those offenses. 

Although the law only applies to fugitives, 
who have committed these crimes, this sec- 
tion has been extremely useful in strength- 
ening local law enforcement. It has en- 
abled the FBI to arrest fugitives fleeing a 
State jurisdiction and turn them over to the 
State in which they are arrested to await 
extradition by the demanding State. In 
1960, the FBI apprehended 1,361 fugitives 
under the provisions of this law. Only two 
were tried in Federal courts. ‘The rest were 
turned over to local authorities. 

We can understand the limited scope of 
the section if we go back to the time of its 
enactment in 1934. Local law enforcement 
Officials were troubled then, as they are to- 
day, with the ease with which fugitives 
could escape their jurisdiction by crossing a 
State line. The local officials could not fol- 
low, find, and return the criminals. It be- 
came apparent that the Federal Govern- 
ment had to assist those officials by appre- 
hending fugitives in other jurisdictions and 
returning them for prosecution. 

The nature of the publicized crime of that 
era was, however, different than it is today. 
At that time, the Congress and the public 
were greatly disturbed by widespread crimes 
of violence. Names like Capone, Dutch 
Shultz, Mad-dog Coll, Dillinger, and Karpis 
were on the front pages of the newspapers 
of the country. 

Today, as in 1934, the major responsibility 
for the combating of crime and the prosecu- 
tion of offenders rests with the States. To- 
day, however, the face of organized crime has 
changed. While there still are crimes of 
violence, the modern criminal has become 
somewhat more sophisticated in the plan- 
ning and perpetration of his activities in 
gambling, prostitution, narcotics, bribery, 
fraud and larceny. He has moved into 
legitimate businesses and labor unions 
where he embezzles the funds and loots the 
treasury. He has much more rapid means 
of escape from the jurisdiction of the local 
law enforcement. Unless his offenses also 
are Federal offenses, the Federal Govern- 
ment may not through the means of this 
section enhance the power of the State offi- 
cials to apprehend racketeers and hoodlums. 

If the Fugitive Felon Act is expanded, as 
proposed by this bill, the FBI will be able to 
put into operation the first of the necessary 
steps leading to the return to the proper 
jurisdiction of any person who has com- 
mitted a crime punishable by death or im- 
prisonment for more than 1 year. In such 
an expanded scope, we in the Federal Gov- 
ernment can be of the greatest aid and 
assistance to the States. 

Another area of gambling which needs at- 
tention, if we are to make a coordinated 
and successful attack on organized crime, is 
the easy interstate transportation of wager- 
ing paraphernalia. This was highlighted by 
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the report of the Texas commission men- 
tioned in my earlier testimony. That prob- 
lem is the subject of H.R. 6571. 

Federal laws, designed to suppress the lot- 
tery traffic in interstate and foreign com- 
merce, have been on the books since 1895 
(28 Stat. 968, act of March 2, 1895, ch. 191). 
The present statutes are found at 18 U.S.C. 
sections 1301 to 1305. In summary, these 
statutes make illegal the transportation in 
interstate or foreign commerce of “any paper, 
certificate, or instrument purporting to be 
or to represent a ticket, chance, share, or 
interest in or dependent upon the event of 
a lottery * * *” (18 U.S.C. 1301). 

From the very beginning the courts nar- 
rowly have limited the scope of these 
statutes. In 1897, the Supreme Court held 
that the statutory proscription against inter- 
state transportation of lottery paraphernalia 
applied only to writings, instruments, or 
tickets representing chances on an existing 
lottery and not an already completed one 
(France v. United States, 164 US. 676 
(1897)). The 1908 decision in Francis v. 
United States, 188 U.S. 375 (1903), further 
limited the scope of the statute by holding 
that a duplicate slip, retained by the agent 
of a numbers lottery to indicate the number 
played, is not a paper “purporting to be or 
to represent a chance, share, or interest in 
a lottery.” I have previously told you of 
the shipment of the plates for printing num- 
bers tickets. That shipment will violate this 
section whereas the travel to deliver the 
plates will also violate our travel proposal. 

Finally, it has been held that the use of 
the mails in advertising and conducting a 
bookmaking business does not violate the 
present statutes because the selection of 
winners may require some skill or knowledge 
rather than mere chance (United States v. 
Rich, 90 F. Supp. 624 (E.D. Ill. 1950) ). 

Since the classic definition of a lottery is 
the payment of consideration for a prize to 
be awarded by chance, this intepretation ex- 
cludes sport betting slips from the existing 
statutory prohibition against interstate 
transportation. 

The proposed statute is designed to close 
the most important loopholes resulting 
from the above decisions. This measure 
would make it a felony to send, or knowingly 
carry in interstate or foreign commerce, any 
wagering paraphernalia or device used, 
adapted, or designed for use in bookmak- 
ing, wagering pools with respect to a sport- 
ing event, or numbers, policy, bolita, or 
similar games. This language makes clear 
its applicability to slips, papers, or para- 
phernalia which may be used in a lottery 
scheme not yet in existence or already com- 
pleted. It also specifically prohibits the 
interstate transportation of slips recording 
the amounts and numbers bet in a num- 
bers lottery and betting slips and other ma- 
terials of a bookmaking operation. 

In addition to the example I have pre- 
viously cited there is considerable evidence 
that the operators of certain types of 
lotteries—which are undeniably interstate 
in character—have adopted various ways to 
avoid violating the narrow prohibitions of 
existing law. For example, lottery tickets 
may be printed in blank at a central point 
in one State, then transported to other 
States where the so-called playing numbers 
are overprinted. Without these numbers 
the blanks are not within the statutory 
definition of lottery tickets and their inter- 
state transportation is not prohibited. Un- 
der the proposed measure, the blank tickets 
would be prohibited from interstate ship- 
ment as paper designed for use in a numbers 
or similar game. 

The so-called numbers lottery, or one of 
its infinite variations, operates in virtually 
every major metropolitan area. Particularly 
where such a metropolitan area covers part 
of several States, it is not unusual that the 
numbers sellers in one State turn over their 
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play to runners who report at a numbers 
bank in another State. The interstate car- 
rying of slips or writings, indicating the 
amounts of bets and the numbers played, is 
essential to this of operation. The 
proposed statute would prohibit the inter- 
state carrying of such numbers slips. 

The fear of a raid by Federal or local police 
has turned the attention of the numbers op- 
erators and the bookmakers to the problem 
of quick disposition of the records used in 
the conduct of the business. This would 
include the papers used to record the bets 
of the numbers played by the individual bet- 
tor. The tors are making our task 
more difficult through the use of flash paper 
for the quick disposition of the records. 
This paper is highly inflammable and will 
burst into flame if a cigarette is placed on 
it. In less time than it will take a law en- 
forcement officer to cross the room, a book- 
maker can turn his records into a pile of 
ashes of no use as evidence against him. 

We wish to curtail the interstate trans- 
portation of this type of equipment. If we 
do so, the bookmaker and numbers opera- 
tor is going to find another specialized type 
of equipment to frustrate our efforts. We 
thus are asking for this bill to curtail the 
interstate shipment of paraphernalia that is 
used, intended or designed for use in their 
activities. With this broad prohibition we 
hope to be able to keep step with the crim- 
inal element as it tries a different approach 
to the problem. 

The last bill I will comment upon is H.R. 
3021, which would amend chapter 95 of title 
18, United States Code, to permit the com- 
pelling of testimony under certain condi- 
tions and the granting of immunity from 
p-osecution in connection therewith. This 
proposal was first submitted to the Congress 
on May 25, 1959, by my predecessor. The bill 
was introduced as H.R. 7392 but did not pass. 
It was resubmitted to the Congress on 
January 18, 1961. In our examination of the 
program submitted by the previous adminis- 
tration, we found that the bill will perform 
a necessary function and I recommend its 
enactment. 

The experience of the Department has 
shown that there are difficulties in obtaining 
proof of violation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and the Hobbs Act because certain portions 
of those acts overlap. For example, an em- 
ployer may have been the victim of labor 
extortion, which is prohibited by the Hobbs 
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Act. However, because he has made pay- 
ments to the labor racketeer, he may fear 
that the payments will be construed by pros- 
ecutive agencies or a grand jury as a payment 
to the labor leader in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Thus, the employer under- 
standably is reluctant to testify about trans- 
actions that are not clear-cut violations of 
the Hobbs Act. In this gray area of activity 
our difficulties in obtaining proof are 
substantial. 

This proposal will permit us to call the 
buinessman before the grand jury, compel 
him to testify as to the transactions. If he 
first refuses to answer the questions on the 
basis of his constitutional privilege, he could 
be given immunity against prosecution for 
any matter, thing, or transaction about 
which his testimony is compelled. 

We will then be able to obtain the evi- 
dence we need against the person who is 
most culpable in the matter while relieving 
the fears of the person who has been 
wronged. 

In addition, in Hobbs Act violations, we 
very often run into a situation where a 
person is a conduit for funds from an em- 
ployer to a labor racketeer. The conduit, 
while not the most culpable person involved, 
is nevertheless able to and under the pres- 
ent law justified in refusing to answer any 
questions about the transaction on the basis 
of his constitutional privilege. If the pres- 
ent bill is enactec we will be able to require 
testimony from the least culpable of the 
conspirators and obtain the proof we need 
for conviction of the real offenders. 

In summary this bill will enable the 
Department to prosecute with more effec- 
tiveness the persons engaged in labor rack- 
eteering which is tied into the rest of 
organized crime and has become such a 
blight upon the business community. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I would like 
to read into the record the comments of 
Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, 
about the bills I have discussed. Mr. 
Hoover's statement is as follows: 

“Your legislative program as to interstate 
crime currently pending in Congress should 
receive the wholehearted endorsement of law 
enforcement at Federal, State, and local 
levels. As we are all aware, the growing seri- 
ousness of the Nation’s crime problem pre- 
sents an increasing threat to the safety and 
welfare of the Nation. Today its severe 
effects are felt directly or indirectly in every 
home in America. In terms of dollars and 
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cents alone crime imposes a tremendous bur- 
den upon us all. Our annual cost of crime 
now totals $22 billion—the equivalent of 
$128 for every man, woman, and child in 
these United States. 

“One of the most deeply entrenched seg- 
ments of crime is represented in the under- 
world activities of racketeers and professional 
hoodlums. I refer to the vice barons, those 
engaged in illegal gambling, commercialized 
prostitution, and illicit liquor operations as 
well as the narcotics peddlers and the strong- 
arm racketeers whose lucrative illicit profits 
are derived from every stratum of our society. 
Many of these racketeers utilize interstate 
facilities and operate with impunity, if not 
in open defiance. 

“The ranks of law enforcement are closing 
against the challenge of hoodlum lawless- 
ness. As an example, on a day-to-day basis 
the FBI exchanges information with other 
law enforcement agencies at the local, State, 
and Federal levels concerning the operations 
and activities of professional hoodlums, 
During the past 6 months the FBI has dis- 
seminated over 53,000 items of a criminal 
intelligence nature to other law enforcing 
authorities. 

“In addition, the scientific facilities of our 
laboratory and the fingerprint services of our 
Identification Division have been fully avail- 
able to all agencies which are joined in the 
fight against crime. In return the FBI re- 
ceived invaluable assistance throughout the 
year from other members of the law enforce- 
ment profession in all parts of the Nation. 

“These important weapons, science and co- 
operation, are successfully meeting the hood- 
lum challenge of lawlessness every day in the 
areas where we are now empowered by law to 
use them. These can be made even more 
effective if the law enforcement profession is 
given authority to bring these facilities to 
bear on those present voids in the law which 
allow organized crime and racketeering to 
operate on an interstate basis. 

“This new and vitally needed legislation, 
which you have proposed, will strengthen the 
Federal Government’s hand and will provide 
it with additional effective weapons in stamp- 
ing out the evil of organized crime. If en- 
acted into law, these legislative proposals 
would certainly enable the Government to 
proceed more effectively and vigorously 
against the well-entrenched interstate rack- 
eteers who are beyond the reach of local law 
enforcement.” 
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Tvuespay, May 23, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Jeremiah 31: 3: I have loved thee with 
an everlasting love; therefore with loving 
kindness have I drawn thee. 

Eternal and ever-blessed God, we 
thank Thee for the tenderness and 
tenacity of Thy love which we need 
so supremely and which alone can 
satisfy us. 

We humbly acknowledge that day by 
day we plan and propose, we counsel 
and contrive, and often feel very self- 
confident and self-sufficient. 

Help us to understand that our hope 
for success and security cannot rest 
upon our own skill and human ingenu- 
ity, but upon Thy divine guidance and 
hold upon us. 

May our hearts go out in love and 
sympathy toward all whose faith is be- 





ing assailed by doubt and whose whole 
life seems to be one of conflict and 
struggle, of labor and sorrow, and of 
heartache and anguish. 

Grant that our love may be a world 
feeling and may Thy light and truth 
Shine in all the dark and dismal places 
of the earth, bringing unto mankind the 
blessings of peace and joy. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 610) 
entitled “An act to strengthen the for- 
eign and domestic commerce of the 
United States by providing for the es- 


tablishment of a U.S. Travel Service 
within the Department of Commerce 
and a Travel Advisory Board,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. Macnuson, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. BartLetr, Mr. Butter, 
and Mr. Corton to be the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 





HON. LOUISE G. REECE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Tennessee, Mrs. Lovise G. 
Retce, be permitted to take the oath of 
office today. Her certificate of election 
has not arrived, but there is no contest, 
and no question has been raised with re- 
gard to her election. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

Mrs. REECE appeared at the bar of 
the House and took the oath of office. 
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RESIGNATION OF MEMBER FROM 
A COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication, which was 
read: 

Hon. SaM RAYBURN, 

Member of Congress, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
The Capitol, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: It is with regret that I 
submit to you my resignation from the 
Committee on Public Works. 

It was an honor and a privilege to serve 
on this committee, and I wish to commend 
the Members with whom I served who work- 
ed so hard to produce an outstanding record 
in the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI, 
Member oj Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 





APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS TO 
A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I send 
to the desk a privileged resolution and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 307 

Resolved, That the following-named Mem- 
bers be, and they are hereby, elected mem- 
bers of the standing Committee of the House 
of Representatives on Public Works: JoHN 
C. KUNKEL, Pennsylvania; Louise G. REEcE, 
Tennessee. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





INVESTIGATION OF OIL IMPORT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mi. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have asked Subcommittee No. 4, of the 
House Small Business Committee, to 
make an investigation of the present im- 
port quota program for foreign crude oil. 
The Honorable Tom SNEED, chairman, 
has assured me that the subcommittee 
will make a thorough investigation and 
appraisal of this program as it affects 
small business in the oil exploration, pro- 
duction, and refining fields. 

Congress has recognized that a vigor- 
ous, healthy petroleum industry in the 
United States is vital both to our domes- 
tic economy and our national defense 
and, in the Trade Agreement Extension 
Act of 1958, gave the administration 
both the power and the duty to limit for- 
eign oil imports sufficiently to maintain 
@ vigorous and competitive industry in 
this country. 

Recent hearings held by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior suggest, however, 
that, instead of making full use of the 
Powers which have been. granted, the 
previous administration put into ef- 
fect a program which may be weaken- 
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ing the domestic oil industry and foster- 
ing monopoly control. The program 
which has been devised is a most un- 
usual kind, to say the least, and may 
indeed be the only one of its kind. If 
the testimony given by industry repre- 
sentatives at these hearings is correct, 
the import program now in effect 
amounts to a cash dole to independent 
refiners, by way of compensation for 
large-scale imports which serve the 
special advantage of the few big com- 
panies that own or control sources of 
foreign oil, as well as refineries and dis- 
tribution systems in the United States. 

Refineries in all parts of the United 
States are given quotas of foreign oil— 
and ration tickets good for the purchase 
of this cheap oil—though most of these 
refiners have never used foreign oil and 
cannot, as a practical matter, use for- 
eign oil because of the freight cost from 
It appears that 
cash markets for these ration tickets are 
in operation and inland refiners are sell- 
ing their quotas to coastal refiners at 
prices ranging from between $1 to $1.25 
per barrel. If the effect of this system 
is as it seems, namely to encourage inde- 
pendent refiners to trade a portion of 
their markets to the international oil 
companies in return for cash payments, 
then certainly the program is neither 
helping to maintain a vigorous competi- 
tive U.S. industry nor encouraging dis- 
covery and development of new sources 
of oil in the United States. Yet the 
Trade Agreement Extension Act of 1958 
was intended to serve both purposes. 

There is little doubt that the serious 
plight of the U.S. crude oil industry is a 
direct result of the big company imports 
of foreign oil. Since this program was 
put into effect, the number of oil wells in 
the United States has declined steadily, 
and today only one-half of the oil drilling 
rigs in this country are in operation. In 
Texas, the country’s largest oil producing 
State, producing wells are operating only 
8 days a month. The result has been a 
loss of tens of thousands of jobs and a 
serious weakening of an industry in 
which the United States has previously 
led the world. 

It is a sign of the future that only 14 
college freshmen enrolled in petroleum 
engineering courses this spring, at the 
University of Texas, a leading center of 
training in the petroleum sciences. As 
late as the fall of 1957, the University of 
Texas was giving training to 134 fresh- 
men in petroleum engineering. 

I am confident that the subcommittee, 
under Chairman STEeEp, will make a fair 
and careful study of the present quota 
system, to make sure that this is the best 
system that can be reasonably devised in 
view of both our domestic and foreign 
obligations, and not just a system which 
confers undue favoritism on the few 
great international oil companies. 





CASTRO'S RANSOM DEMAND 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Castro is a 
gangster of the lowest order. He is now 
adopting the tactics of the kidnap out- 
laws of the “Ma” Barker-“Machinegun” 
Kelly era. If he is successful with his 
present ransom demand, his success will 
set a precedent and model for every 
Communist gangster in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. We do not have enough 
bulldozers, tractors, or dollars in the 
United States to buy off every Commu- 
nist thug and racketeer in the world. 

With this ransom, Castro’s prestige 
and military potential will be greatly 
strengthened. We should face reality 
and for once be practical and approach 
this shocking demand with common- 
sense. Castro can sell these tractors or 
exchange them for jet aircraft, missiles; 
and artillery. This deal might thus bet- 
ter enable him. to bomb Miami, Mobile, 
and New Orleans. In the long run it 
could cost us thousands of lives on the 
beaches of Cuba and the lives of inno- 
cent civilians in the United States. 

Our Government should forbid any 
equipment of any nature from. leaving 
the shores of the United States to 
strengthen and support an avowed 
enemy. Our Government should go 
further and prevent with our Navy and 
Air Force any material from being 
shipped into Cuba from Russia, China, 
their satellites, or from misguided Amer- 
ican sympathizers. Any arrangement 
with Castro will work to his advantage. 
This despicable Castro proposal could be 
a scheme to get more of his subversive 
agents into the United States. 

At least I hope our State Department 
and Government will take no action to 
encourage and support this type of 
blackmail which strengthens our Com- 
munist enemies and will cost us more 
lives in the future. 





MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, NOT ONE 
CENT FOR TRIBUTE 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, submis- 
sion to Fidel Castro’s demand for 500 
bulldozers in exchange for the Cuban 
freedom fighters he now is holding in 
prisons, would constitute an abject sur- 
render to the crudest form of blackmail 
and an abandonment of principles this 
Nation has held sacred since its 
founding. 

In Tel Aviv at this moment another 
mass murderer—Adolf Eichmann—is on 
trial for the most heinous crime of all 
time. He, too, offered to free Jews held 
in the barbarous Nazi prison camps if he 
were given trucks in exchange. The 
Ailies, acting on principle, refused to bow 
to Eichmann’s blackmail attempt, even 
though his price was considerably less 
than that being demanded today by the 
paranoiac dictator of Cuba. 
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It long has been an established crimi- 
nal fact that blackmailers do not 
abandon their odious demands upon 
acquiesence to their initial terms. 
Those who received Eichmann’s demands 
knew this, and the American people and 
their Government should know it about 
Castro. 

If Castro’s ransom demands are met, 
there will be additional and more costly 
exactions. That this will be the course 
of his actions already has been indicated 
in his statements of yesterday, in which 
he threatened to cancel the bulldozers- 
for-prisoners offer if this Nation contin- 
ues to refer to it as an exchange. Castro 
prefers to call his blackmail an indemni- 
fication and said that if an exchange is 
called for, it should concern political 
prisoners. 

He is offering, as an alternative to the 
bulldozer exchange, to free prisoners 
held in Cuba for such men as Francis- 
co—the Hook—Molina and other of his 
followers here, in Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
and Spain. 

Molina, whom Castro refers to as a 
political prisoner and a martyr, it should 
be remembered, now is awaiting sentenc- 
ing in New York for the killing of a 9- 
year-old Venezuelan girl in a restaurant 
there during a political fight. 

If Castro succeeds in getting his de- 
mands, Mr. Speaker, we can expect to be 
subjected to more such blackmail and to 
further immoral and unjust conditions. 

That this Government does not offi- 
cially endorse the Castro ransom de- 
mand or the so-called exchange of po- 
litical prisoners would in no way lessen 
American responsibility. We would be 
in the disgraceful position of passively 
endorsing an action by private citizens 
which is contrary to all codes of justice 
and of giving our tacit blessing to inter- 
national blackmail. 

Further, the meeting of Castro’s de- 
mands would negate the very purpose of 
the invasion in which his prisoners were 
captured-—the liberation of the Cuban 
people. We would be doing so because of 
the obvious fact that the tractors thus 
paid in tribute would be used to 
strengthen the one Communist fortress 
in this hemisphere and further stifle the 
hopes for a free and independent Cuba. 

Only the naive or the purposely blind 
could believe that those who now suffer 
in Cuban prisons because of their efforts 
to overthrow the tyrannical rule of Fidel 
Castro were not willing to die, if neces- 
sary, to free their native Cuba. 

To meet at this time the hysterical 
demands for the tools this oppressive 
and rabid dictator requires to further 
inter-Cuban freedom would be a dis- 
honor to those who already have sacri- 
ficed their lives in the cause of freedom 
90 miles to the south of us and would 
make the admittedly awkward and inept 
invasion attempt sanctioned by the 
White House even more ridiculous in 
the eyes of the world. 

Although the American people histor- 
ically have aided the oppressed and 
sought free captive peoples everywhere, 
our countenancing of the Castro black- 
mail would have an opposite effect in 
that it would prolong the period during 
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which all Cubans must remain the slaves 
of communism. Such an action also 
would give even greater credence to 
communistic claims that ours is an 
opportunistic country completely lacking 
in principle. 

No one, Mr. Speaker, appears to have 
proposed an exchange of our surplus 
grain, which is costing American tax- 
payers millions of dollars annually in 
storage costs alone, for the Americans 
who have been held prisoner by the 
Chinese Reds for 10 years. And most 
of these prisoners, it should be remem- 
bered, are missionaries whose only crime 
against the government in which they 
are held seems to have been that they 
were there when the Communists took 
over that hapless land. 

But wheat can only be used to relieve 
hunger. It cannot aid tyranny and is 
not the price Castro demands. He needs 
weapons of a type he is not receiving 
from his Communist masters, but which 
he can use to further fortify Cuba and 
thus strengthen the bonds with which he 
now holds the Cuban people. 

Those who now would bow to Castro’s 
rabid demands, Mr. Speaker, should 
keep in mind that many of the men 
who landed on Cuban beaches in the 
abortive invasion attempt of last month 
gave their lives that Cuba might be free. 
Our surrender now would sully the 
memory of those whose lives were spent 
in this vain battle of independence. 

In four short months, this Nation’s 
prestige abroad has been lower almost 
to the vanishing point. It is to be hoped 
that we will not further assail our na- 
tional image by kowtowing to a pint- 
sized dictator. 

In 1797, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
who was our minister to the French Re- 
public, made a statement which is 
familiar to all Americans. It was, “Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

Actually, Mr. Pinckney’s words were a 
bit stronger and were toned down be- 
cause they were to be inscribed on his 
cenotaph in St. Michael’s churchyard in 
Charleston, S.C. He said, “not one 
damned penny for tribute.” 

As strong as that was for the day and 
time, Mr. Speaker, I believe this Nation 
should be even stronger and more out- 
spoken in its dealings with this, the most 
deranged criminal we have had to deal 
with in many years. 





CASTRO THE BLACKMAILER 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will Amer- 
ica, lulled in the sweet dream of peace, 
slumber too long, unaware of the true 
nature of the Communist conspiracy, 
until we awake to find our cause has been 
lost? The astounding news stories of 
this past weekend make me fearful that 
our desire to be humane, to be good, has 
blinded us to the real purpose of the 
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Communists, destruction of the United 
States and domination of the world. 
How often must we recall this Red pur- 
pose, stressed by every Communist lead- 
er since Lenin, before our people rec- 
ognize that they mean it? Yet, in the 
face of recent Communist aggression, in 
spite of the demonstration of Red 
bestiality as exemplified in Hungary, 
Tibet, and Cuba, we now have a national 
movement underway, approved, accord- 
ing to press statements, by the State 
Department, to submit to blackmail by 
Castro in order to help him build up his 
military and economic strength and 
further insure the success of a Com- 
munist satellite 90 miles from our coast. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to no man in car- 
ing for my fellowman. I, too, am im- 
bued with humanitarian instincts, and I 
grieve deeply for those unfortunates 
now held prisoner by Castro. But, Mr. 
Speaker, we are at war—at war with a 
ruthless enemy who will show no mercy, 
will stop at nothing to accomplish the 
complete destruction of our country and 
its guarantees of freedom and individual 
liberty. These prisoners are the un- 
fortunate victims of that war, just as 
millions of Jews were the victims of Hit- 
ler, and thousands of American boys 
were victims of the Nazi campaign to 
rule the world. We grieve for the pris- 
oners of Castro, yes. We salute their 
bravery in their fight for freedom. But 
we betray them and ourselves if we now 
submit to coercion, to blackmail, in 
bringing about their release. 

What effect will such a trade as pro- 
posed by Castro have on the peoples of 
other Latin-American countries? He 
will become a hero all over again to the 
misguided who refuse to recognize his 
real purpose and know only that he has 
been able to humble and humiliate this 
great Nation. 

We cannot afford to give further aid 
and comfort to the enemy by helping to 
build up Castro. We dare not be black- 
mailed into bringing about a trade of 
heavy construction equipment for pris- 
oners of war. Such a barter is morally 
wrong—trading human lives for pieces of 
machinery. Should we be so foolish as 
to enter into such a trade, it will not be 
many days until other twobit bandits 
and potential dictators will be seizing 
American tourists and holding them for 
ransom. Americans, who once were se- 
cure in the knowledge that wherever 
they traveled they were safe because of 
the strength of the United States and the 
guarantee that we would protect them, 
will become fair targets to a worldwide 
kidnapping ring. 

Mr. Speaker, on October 20, 1960, the 
United States took action to prohibit 
shipment to Cuba “of all goods except 
certain nonsubsidized foodstuffs, medi- 
cine, and medical supplies which are 
permitted for humanitarian reasons.” 
There has been no change in our rela- 
tionship with Cuba to alter this decision 
made 7 months ago. The need for a 
complete embargo of shipments to Cuba 
is greater now than it was then because 
since that time, Castro has hurled de- 
fiance at the Western Hemisphere and 
has openly and completely set up a Com- 
munist state. To now give him, for 
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whatever reason, the heavy construction 
equipment he so badly needs, will en- 
able him to strengthen his position in 
Cuba. It will not lead to peace, nor 
guarantee freedom for those it is in- 
tended to help. It will make more cer- 
tain further demands by Castro, will 
endanger the lives and safety of all 
Americans traveling outside the borders 
of this country, could lead to the loss to 
communism of other Latin-American 
countries, and could well pave the way 
to war once this Communist stooge is 
able to complete the construction of jet 
airbases and missile sites for the con- 
venience of Soviet-based military 
strength. 

Hard as it will be for Americans to do, 
we must steel ourselves against the ac- 
tion now being proposed by some well- 
meaning citizens to raise by public sub- 
scription some $20 million ransom to 
pay to Castro. The Government must 
forbid the exportation of the heavy con- 
struction equipment Castro demands. 
We must serve notice that we do not 
deal with international gangsters on 
their terms and that we are ready, will- 
ing, and able to use the might of this 
Nation, if need be, to bring about the 
freedom of political prisoners held in de- 
fiance of international law and to pro- 
tect our own citizens wherever they may 
be. If we can show unity of purpose in 
protecting ourselves and those who be- 
lieve in freedom, we will be much more 
successful in dealing with Castro, the So- 
viet dictators, and any others who 
threaten the peace of the world and the 
liberty of mankind. To do less is to ad- 
mit weakness and invite further aggres- 
sion and the war we all hope may be 
avoided. 

The President only recently stated that 
we will free Cuba. It may well be that 
in the end we will have to take such ac- 
tion through the sacrifice of American 
lives. If this be the case, how can we 
justify giving Castro the equipment he 
needs to strengthen his military might? 





SOUTH VIETNAM AND LAOS 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an ominous parallel between a recent 
statement made by Vice President Joun- 
son and the speech of Dean Acheson as 
Secretary of State shortly before the 
Communist invasion of South Korea. 

In this speech Acheson placed Korea 
beyond America’s defensive perimeter. 
It was an invitation to trouble, and 
trouble came. 

In Saigon the Vice President said he 
would not recommend that U.S. combat 
forces be stationed in South Vietnam. 
This, too, is an invitation to trouble. 

Today nobody knows how far the 
United States will go, and the Vice Pres- 
ident has added to the uncertainty. 

U.S. combat forces are the most effec- 
tive deterrent to aggression, and we 
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should publicly offer such forces to South 
Vietnam without delay. 

Another Laos is in the making. Sup- 
plies and training are not enough. 
Sooner or later, we will be forced to send 
combat forces to a war already in prog- 
ress, Or once more be identified with 
failure. 

In South Vietnam and other similar 
trouble spots, we should first determine 
whether the local population really 
wishes to resist Communist takeover. 
If not, forget them. Do not waste re- 
sources on them. 

If the will to resist does exist, we 
should offer to station U.S. combat 
forces. 

It is a fact of history that no country 
where the U.S. Army has been stationed 
has ever been attacked. 

If we had kept forces in Korea, that 
debacle might have been avoided. 
Marines effectively stabilized the situa- 
tion in Lebanon. West Berlin would 
not be free today except for the presence 
of American troops. 

The presence of U.S. forces under U.S. 
command has always proved to be the 
most effective deterrent to aggression. 

We should adopt a firm policy, an- 
nounce it to the world and stick by it. 
Today nobody knows how far we will 
go. This uncertainty has led to trouble 
in the past and will do so again. 

Perhaps the people of Laos had no de- 
sire to resist the Communist takeover. 
In any case, we spent a lot of money 
there, we are identified in the eyes of 
the world with the resistance which 
failed, and Communist takeover of a 
large portion of that country has al- 
ready been accomplished. 

In Cuba, we used no combat forces, 
but we are identified with the invasion 
failure nonetheless. All this delights the 
Communists and disturbs the rest of the 
world. Our role in the Cuban invasion 
was incredibly inept and hardly calcu- 
lated to quicken the spirit of freedom- 
loving people. 

Now we are confronted with the prob- 
lem in South Vietnam. Another Laos 
seems to be in the making. We seem to 
be following the same ill-fated road. 
Vice President Lynpon B. JoHNSON made 
it clear in Saigon last week that he will 
not recommend to President Kennedy 
that American combat forces be sta- 
tioned there. 

By announcing to the world that our 
combat forces will not be stationed in 
South Vietnam, we invite trouble. South 
Vietnam forces may be superior, but 
they cannot head off determined Com- 
munist forces indefinitely. Sooner or 
later, we will be forced to commit our 
own combat forces or be identified once 
more with failure. 

If we commit our forces in advance 
of Communist action, the attack will 
probably never come. If we get into the 
fight in midstream, we may trigger a 
big war. 

President Kennedy may be concerned 
lest his party be identified once more as 
the war party. 

If so, he should realize that the un- 
certainty and weakness of present policy 
is far more apt to bring war than an 
open, strong, and consistent policy of 
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containment. No patriotic American 
will ever criticize President Kennedy for 
commiting combat forces to protect free- 
dom-loving people from aggression. 
Every patriot has the right and duty to 
criticize ineptitude. and the too-little 
too-late policies which invite aggression. 





SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Elections of the Committee on 
House Administration may be permitted 
to sit while the House is in session today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 





ONE-WAY STREET IN TRADE AND 
AID PROGRAMS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Dent], is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
from the House, I have been permitted 
to speak for 30 minutes, and as usual— 
I am discussing a matter that is para- 
mount in my opinion. 

I have tried to call to the attention of 
the House that we are traveling down the 
one-way street in trade and aid pro- 
grams. I have attempted to show that 
under our reciprocal trades agreements, 
we have allowed American industry and 
the American workingman to be vic- 
timized by foreign producers of consumer 
goods. 

I have tried to explain that many of 
the items that are sold are not identified 
to the consumer with their country of 
origin. 

When I made this statement I was 
challenged by certain authorities who 
said that this was a figment of my imag- 
ination. 

On January 3, I introduced legislation 
concerning all foreign produced goods 
to be so advertised and so marketed in 
these United States. 

I have presented today facts and in- 
formation to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which 
I will make part of my talk here today 
showing the brazen, bald-faced attempt 
by foreign producers through their 
American mouthpieces to undermine 
American industry and American pro- 
duction by disguising foreign products 
in such a manner that their state of 
origin is not known to the consumer. 

I sincerely believe that the time has 
come for this Congress to stop living in 
the past—to awaken to the dangers in- 
herent in our present status, and to read 
behind the headlines in the world’s 
many disorders and disruptions such as 
Cuba, Laos, Vietnam, Belgian Congo, and 
the entire African Continent, as well as 
our neighbors to the south, the Latin 
American countries. 

Unless we become realistic and prac- 
tical in the operation of this Government 
and its economy, I can assure this Con- 
gress that the one-way street we are on 
will lead us into political oblivion. 
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The following is a true copy of all ma- 
terial and references to the above state- 
ments: 

HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1961. 

My Dear CoLLEaAGuE: On January 3, 1961, 
in the very beginning of this session I in- 
troduced H.R. 1149, copy of which is at- 
tached hereto. 

Like many other American buyers, I was 
disturbed by the fact that I could purchase 
consumer goods in any of the public market- 
places not knowing the country of their 
origin. 

Although we do have Federal regulations 
and some Federal law pertaining to this sub- 
ject, it appears that in the phase of adver- 
tising either at the local point of sale or 
through the recognized advertising me- 
dium, newspapers, radio, television, and 
other media, there is no restrictive cove- 
nant to protect an unsuspecting purchaser 
who does not particularly want to buy a 
foreign-made product and even if he were 
inclined to buy same, he would at least like 
to know where it was made. 

I call this to your attention because this 
day, May 19, I have received a letter that 
shows this practice of selling unmarked or 
unidentified foreign-origin products has 
gone beyond the local housewife consumer 
stage that invaded the area of primary pro- 
curement in the manufacturing process so 
essential to our well-being. 

I quote from a letter without quoting the 
names of the companies involved for rea- 
sons you can understand: 

“On another subject, I am attaching to 
this letter a copy of the most recent glaring 
example of what we are up against in the 
tool steel business in regard to imports. 
This new threat is described in the attached 
copy of a letter from the -_---_-------- Co. 
to one of our very good customers in the 
Detroit area. This is an offer from a Japa- 
nese firm to send material into this country 
at substantially lower prices, but I would 
like to call particular attention to paragraph 
3 of page 2 of this letter. I call attention 
to the portion which reads as follows: 

“*The high-speed steel bars will not bear 
any markings except heat numbers, unless 
you desire your own marks or colors to be 
placed on the steel. If, for any reason, it is 

for us to rebox the material here 
upon arrival in order to obscure the fact of 
Japanese origin, this can be arranged at a 
nominal charge.’ 

“This, John, is a barefaced statement of 
illegal intent to evade the law requiring 
marking or to change the marking once the 
material has arrived here. What other evi- 
dence do we need that we are in an all-out 
war for survival? 

- again for your many courtesies 
and your helpfulness. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“JOE, 
“President.” 


Copies of the correspondence between the 
offering foreign importer and the American 
buyer are attached for your information. 

I would appreciate an opportunity to ap- 
pear before your committee if, in your wis- 
— this legislation merits your considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. DENT, 
Chairman. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
no person shall disseminate, or cause to be 
disseminated, any advertisement— 

(1) by the United States mails, or in 
commerce by any means, for the purpose of 
inducing, or which is likely to induce, di- 
rectly or indirectly, the purchase of any 
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article manufactured or otherwise produced 
in any foreign country, or 

(2) by any means, for the purpose of in- 
ducing, or which is likely to induce, directly 
or indirectly, the purchase of any article 
manufactured or otherwise produced in 
any foreign country, 
unless such advertisement contains words 
stated or printed in such manner to as give 
actual notice to prospective purchasers of 
the country of origin of such article. 

(b) Whoever violates subsection (a) of 
this section shall be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for a 
term of not more than one year, or both. 

May 5, 1961. 


DEAR Mr. : It was a pleasure to talk 
with you again on Thursday after a lapse 
of several years. This letter will attempt to 
acquaint you with our company and some 
of its objectives in the field of imported 
specialty steels. 

Our company has been formed very re- 
cently and is supported by responsible peo- 
ple who are interested in building a sound 
organization for the attainment of long- 
range objectives in the specialty steel mar- 
kets. While it is possible for us to obtain 
European specialty steels, we are placing our 
emphasis upon five excellent Japanese 
sources, with whom we have exclusive long- 
term contracts executed in Japan. The 
quality of their products is fully equal, and 
in some respects superior, to the domestic or 
European product. This is so primarily be- 
cause their mills and equipment are much 
more modern, their laboratories are ultra- 
modern, even to the extent of being equip- 
ped with electron-beam microscopes, X-ray, 
reflectoscope, and spectrographic equipment. 

The tool steel plant has the reputation for 
being the leader in its field in Japan. It is 
fully equipped with melting flexibility con- 
sisting of various sizes of electric arc fur- 
naces; electric induction furnaces, and 
vacuum furnaces for the production of the 
higher alloys. Your orders will be produced 
to AISI standards for chemistry, tolerances 
in inches, finish, etc., or to your own pro- 
prietary specifications. You can incur no 
risks on quality. If the steel, when in- 
spected by your personnel upon arrival at 
your plant, proves to contain any defective 
material, we will accept it for our account, 
subject to the mill’s examination—identical 
to domestic mill procedure. 

Your company is famous for the produc- 
tion of a superlative, high-precision product, 
and as such, you are familiar with the 
Japanese reputation for precision workman- 
ship. This same concern for precision is 
carried over into their art for making high 
quality specialty steels. 

Delivery to your plant should average ap- 
proximately 105/120 days from the date of 
order placement. The high speed steel bars 
will not bear any markings except heat num- 
bers, unless you desire your own marks or 
colors to be placed on the steel. If, for any 
reason, it is necessary for us to rebox the 
material here upon arrival in order to ob- 
scure the fact of Japanese origin, this can 
be arranged at a nominal charge. 

We plan to carry stocks in the Detroit area 
and elsewhere, but whether or not an op- 
eration such as yours could depend upon 
local stocks in the variety of specific sizes, 
quantities, grades, and finishes you require 
would involve further discussion at your 
convenience. 

Our prices are quoted to you on a “f.0.b. 
delivered” basis to your plant and include 
all charges, ocean freight, insurance, duty, 
and inland freight. 

We are enclosing a chart showing some of 
the high-speed grades and prices for your 
study. You can readily appreciate that these 
substantial savings will range from approx- 
imately $800 to over $3,000 per ton in these 
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grades on the high-speed base price alone. 
In your particular size requirements, the do- 
mestic high-speed size extras in hot-rolled 
and/or cold drawn are also high, on which 
you have a further saving of 20 percent. 

These considerable savings could be uti- 
lized by your company in several ways, at no 
compromise with quality, namely: 

1. Use a higher grade alloy to make a 
better blade at the same selling price. 

2. Obtain more steel] in a given grade from 
same total raw material cost as from pres- 
ent domestic sources. 

3. Increase your overall gross profit with 
no change in selling prices. 

4. Buy a cold-drawn or ground bar in- 
stead of hot-rolled and reduce present strad- 
dle-milling losses through less wastage, etc. 

5. Offset competition from entering your 
field through patent expirations, etc. 

From my limited experience with your 
operations, the above options immediately 
came to mind. You can undoubtedly think 
of many more. 

The only real test is for you to submit 
an order for sufficient quantities in vari- 
ous sizes, grades, and finishes to give our 
product a realistic production run and try 
it in the field. Once this is behind you, we 
believe you and your customers wil be more 
than satisfied. We should have your com- 
plete specifications, tolerances, and finish 
desired. 

There is one other type of finish com- 
monly employed in Japan, and that is a 
sand-blasted finish on hot-rolled annealed 
flats or rounds. This removes practically 
all scale, and there is no extra for this 
operation, if desired. This should be to 
your advantage in milling if you are now 
using hot-rolled material. 

We have tried to convey as much infor- 
mation as possible; however, should you 
wish us to call at your plant for further 
details or discussion, we shall be glad to 
oblige. 

For obvious reasons we wish you would 
treat all of the pricing information enclosed 
as intended only for you and your other 
company Officials. 

Very truly yours, 
Pricing information 
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Your savings Plus 





on base your 

| Our |__ _| savings 

| Do- base on do- 

Grade mestic | (per mestic 
base |pound)| Per Per- H.8. 

| pound | cent | extras 

(per- 

| cent) 

' 

M-2.._..- $1. 345 |$0.9415 |$0. 4035 30 20 
2.665 | 1.8655 | .7995 30 20 
1. 545 | 1.0815 4635 30 20 
1.83 1. 2810 5490 30 20 
2.32 | 1.6240 6960 30 2 
2.005 | 1.4035 6015 30 20 
2.545 | 1.7815 | .7635 30 20 
2.915 | 2.0405 | .8745 30 20 
4.33 | 2.8145 | 1. 5155 35 20 
2.485 | 1.7895 7455 30 20 
2.77 1. 9390 8310 30 20 





Congressman JOHN H. DENT, 21st District 
of Pennsylvania, today called upon the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to give consideration to H.R. 1149, 4 
bill introduced in January by the Congress- 
man which would make it mandatory that 
all foreign made products be so advertised as 
to leave no doubt as to the country of origin. 

The Congressman said “that many Ameri- 
cans innocently buy foreign made goods 
which are deliberately mislabled and mis- 
branded with a definite plan in mind to fool 
the American consumer.” 

Dent quoted from a letter from an im- 
porter of Japanese steel which recognizes 
that it is to their advantage to hide the origin 
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of the product. The following was quoted 
from the letter: 

“The high-speed steel bars will not bear 
any markings except heat numbers, unless 
you desire your own marks or colors to be 

on the steel. If, for any reason, it is 
necessary for us to rebox the material here 
upon arrival in order to obscure the fact of 
Japanese origin, this can be arranged at a 
nominal charge.” 

The Congressman labeled this ‘a barefaced 
statement of illegal intent to evade any ex- 
isting law requiring markings or even worse, 
to create a condition of collusion between an 
American purchaser and a foreign exporter 
after the material had arrived by destroying 
all evidence of its Japanese origin. 

“When my committee on imports starts its 
hearings, I fully intend to subpena the par- 
ties participating in such schemes and plots 
in order to expose how far this country has 
traveled on the ‘one-way street of economic 
self-destruction’,” concluded Denr. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. SELDEN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. FRAZIER and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter in his 
special order of today. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GoopELL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. SHorT and to include extraneous 
matter, notwithstanding the fact it ex- 
ceeds the limit and is estimated by the 
Public Printer to cost $425.25. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WHITENER), and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Focarty. 





BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 22, 1961, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R. 5571. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion or additions of certain lands to the 
Effigy Mounds National Monument in the 
State of Iowa, and for other purposes. 

E.R. 6100. An act to amend title VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize the 
payment of operating-differential subsidy 
for cruises. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord+ 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 11 minutes 
p.m.), the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, Wednesday, May 24, 1961, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


941. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on review of the military assistance 
program for Taiwan, as administered by 
the Military Assistance Advisory Group 
(MAAG) in Taiwan; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

942. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
dated March 31, 1961, submitting a report 
together with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on a survey of Red River at Gar- 
land City, Ark. This investigation was 
made in response to an item in section 203 
of Public Law 86-645, approved July 14, 
1960, which calls for an immediate study to 
be made of emergency bank protection along 
Red River in the vicinity of Garland City 
(H. Doc. No. 167); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works and ordered to be printed with 
three illustrations. 

943. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving increases in limitations on admin- 
istrative expenses in the amount of $245,- 
000 for the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
(H. Doc. 168); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

944. A letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the Com- 
modity Exchange Act, as amended”; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

945. A letter from the executive secretary, 
Public Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia, transmitting the 47th Annual 
Report of the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia, pursuant to 
law approved March 4, 1913; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

946. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a combined state- 
ment of income and expenditures of the 
American National Red Cross for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1960, pursuant to 33 
Stat. 599, as amended by 67 Stat. 173; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

947. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the quarterly report of 
the Maritime Administration of the De- 
partment on the activities and transactions 
of the Administration for the period Janu- 
ary 1 through March 31, 1961, pursuant to 
the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 4109. A bill to ter- 
minate the existence of the Indian Claims 
Commission, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 424). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 7249. A bill to terminate the retail- 
ers excise tax on cosmetics and other toilet 
preparations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 7250. A bill to amend section 4358 of 
title 39, United States Code, so as to provide 
rates of 14 cents a pound for publications 
mailed for delivery within the county of 
publication, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 7251. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to interstate compacts for the de- 
velopment or operation of library facilities 
and services; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 7252. A bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7253. A bill to provide for the deseg- 
regation of public schools, with all delib- 
erate speed, including nationwide first-step 
compliance by 1963, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7254. A bill to amend part EZI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7255. A bill to make the Commission 
on Civil Rights a permanent agency in the 
executive branch of the Government, to 
broaden the scope of the duties of the 
Commission, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7256. A bill to amend section 17 of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act and to 
amend section 5 of the Home Owners Act 
of 1933 to establish an International Home 
Loan Bank; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H.R. 7257. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of 300 years of operation of hotels 
in America, and the 50th annual conven- 
tion of the American Hotel Association; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 7258. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Fort. Bowie National His- 
toric Site in the State of Arizona, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 7259. A bill to waive section 142 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the U.S. District Court for the Western Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, Lafayette Division, hold- 
ing court at Lafayette, La.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

H.J. Res. 432. Joint resolution designating 
the first day of July in each year as Tom 
Sawyer Day, U.S.A.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: 

H. Con. Res. 315. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress on repre- 
sentation of China in the United Nations; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. Res. 308. Resolution to establish a 
House Committee on the Captive Nations; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H. Res. 309. Resolution to establish a 
House Committee on the Captive Nations; 
to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


The SPEAKER presented a memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Oregon, me- 
morializing the President and the Congress 
of the United States relative to House Joint 
Memorial No. 11 of the Legislative Assembly 
of Oregon, relating to the development of 
the domestic mining and minerals industry, 
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which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. AUCHINCLOSS: 
H.R. 7260. A bill for the relief of Kazimierz 
Sadkowski Kwast; to the Committee on the 


H.R. 7261. A bill for the relief of Dr. and 
Mrs. Demetrios Flessas and two children; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 7262. A bill for the relief of Mr. Fer- 
nando Pereira Fernandes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. PFOST: 

ELR. 7268. A bill for the relief of Orsolina 
Cianfione Iallonardo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 7264. A bill for the relief of M. C. 

Pitts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


157. By Mr. CASEY: Petition of 100 citi- 
zens of Houston, Tex., for the impeachment 
of Chief Justice Earl Warren; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

158. By Mr. STRATTON: Resolution of the 
common council of the city of Oneonta, 
N.Y., opposing S. 1197, S. 1089 and H.R. 5937, 
legislation setting forth amended criteria to 
be used with respect to the rates where com- 
petition between carriers of different modes 
of transportation is involved; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 





SENATE 


Tuespay, May 23, 1961 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, whose mercy and pa- 
tience, like the wideness of the sea, are 
never exhausted by Thy erring children. 

In the midst of toiling days, as the 
fever and fret of these clamorous times 
take their toll of our spirits, we are 
grateful for quiet arbors where we can 
look out and up to the hills of our help 
and where sighs and sobs turn to songs 
of deliverance from panic and defeat. 

In Thy light may we bring to the bar 
of judgment the motives which have 
betrayed our highest quests, the methods 
which have failed us and the values 
which have cheated us. Earthen vessels 
though we are, give us a part in making 
the crooked things straight and earth’s 
deserts blossom as the rose. 

We ask it in the name of the Master 
who makes all things new. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. THurMonpD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 22, 1961, was dispensed with. 
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MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 7208) mak- 
ing appropriations for the legislative 
branch for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 7208) making appro- 
priations for the legislative branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual morn- 
ing hour for the transaction of routine 
business. I ask unanimous consent that 
statements in connection therewith be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


AMENDMENT OF COMMODITY EXCHANGE ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the Commodity Exchange 
Act, as amended (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS BY OFFICE 
OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


A letter from the Director, Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, Executive Office 
of the President, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on property acquisitions by that Office, for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1961; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 
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REPORT OF PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION oF 
DisTRiIcT OF COLUMBIA 
A letter from the Executive Secre 

Public Utilities Commission of the District 
of Columbia, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Commigs- 
sion, for the calendar year 1959 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


REPORT ON TORT CLAIMS Paip BY DEPARTMENT 
or STATE 

A letter from the Acting Secretary, De- 
partment of State, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on tort claims paid by that 
Department, during the calendar year 1960 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





FETITION 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 


House Jomnt MEMorRIAL 11 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 51st Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in 
legislative session assembled, most respect- 
fully represent that: 

Whereas the development and utilization 
of Oregon’s abundant mineral resources 
have always been and must continue to be 
bulwarks of this State’s economy, providing 
not only a source of employment and income 
but also a sound base for revenue and a 
substantial market outlet for agricultural 
and manufactured products in mining 
areas; and 

Whereas this basic and essential mining 
industry has for s-veral years been con- 
fronted with adverse economic conditions so 
severe that many major mining enterprises 
in this State have been forced out of busi- 
ness and many others are being reduced to 
the status of marginal operations; and 

Whereas the cause of this serious predica- 
ment of our mining industry can be traced 
to governmental policy that stimulates the 
development and exploitation of foreign 
mineral resources and permits relatively free 
access to this low-cost foreign production by 
U.S. markets; and 

Whereas this policy, if continued, will not 
only threaten the economic survival of Ore- 
gon’s mineral industries but will also im- 
pose a serious handicap on our Nation's 
capacity for providing from domestic 
sources the basic requirements for national 
defense; and 

Whereas the executive department of the 
Federal Government and both major politi- 
cal parties, as well as the Conference of 
Western Governors, have officially recognized 
the necessity for maintaining a domestic 
mining industry that is sufficiently progres- 
sive and vigorous to assure a minerals 
mobilization base adequate for national 
preparedness and security; and 

Whereas past efforts by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to alleviate the depressed condi- 
tions that prevail in various segments of the 
domestic mining industry by means of 
short-range programs and temporary ex- 
pedients, such as stockpiling and quota 
limitations, have proved ineffective and in- 
adequate: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon, the Senate jointly 
concurring: 

1. The 5ist Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon respectfully urges that the 
Federal Government in the national interest 
foster and encourage: 

(a) The development of an economically 
sound and stable domestic mining and min- 
erals industry. 
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(b) The orderly development of domestic 
mineral resources and reserves necessary to 
assure satisfaction of industrial and security 

s. 
eu Mining, mineral and metallurgical 
research to promote the wise and efficient 
use of our mineral resources. 

2. The 5ist Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon recommends that this policy 
be implemented by: 

(a) More effective enforcement of the 
antidumping laws. 

(b) The imposition of adequate duties on 
metal and mineral imports, to be applied 
only if the price of such metals and minerals 
falls below the level that is required to 
maintain a sound and healthy domestic 
mining industry. 

8. The secretary of state shall send copies 
of this memorial to the President of the 


United Sta: he Presiding Officer of the 
U.S. Senate ~:. Speaker of the House of 
Representati:. =f the United States, and to 


each member of the Oregon congressional 
delegation. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with an amend- 
ment: 

8.J. Res. 88. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to Bob Hope 
(Rept. No. 285). 

By Mr. ENGLE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, without amendment: 

S$. 1462. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1960 (74 Stat. 734), in order to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to es- 
tablish minimum standards of quality for any 
variety of grapes and plums covered by such 
act, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 286). 





COMMISSION ON NOXIOUS AND OB- 
SCENE MATTERS AND MATERI- 
ALS—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr.MUNDT. Mr. President, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Government 
Operations, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the bill (S. 162) providing 
for a commission to be known as the 
Commission on Noxious and Obscene 
Matters and Materials, and I submit a 
report (No. 284) thereon. 

Mr. President, this bill is cosponsored 
by my able colleagues, Senators Scorrt, 
Prouty, KEFAUVER, BIBLE, KUCHEL, BusH, 
KEATING, SCHOEPPEL, FONG, BRIDGES, 
Younc of North Dakota, BENNETT, 
Cooper, Case of New Jersey, HOLLAND, 
HUMPHREY, THURMOND, RANDOLPH, 
SMATHERS, CARROLL, DworsHakK, ALLOTT, 
and SPARKMAN. 

Mr. President, I do not believe there is 
an informed citizen in this country today 
who does not recognize the problem 
which confronts us in the form of this 
traffic in obscenity. 

I doubt whether a single Member of 
the Congress is unaware of this blight 
upon our moral structure, because many 
Americans are aroused and are demand- 
ing that action be taken to bring an end 
to these activities which are enriching 
these merchants of filth. 

Mr. President, we have known for a 


considerable time that this is not a 


small change operation. Many months 
ago the former Postmaster General of 
the United States reported that the ped- 
dlers of pornographic and obscene liter- 
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ature were operating. a racket which was 
bringing in half a billion dollars yearly. 

And today we look at the report of our 
FBI Director, Mr. Hoover, telling us of 
the increased crime rate. We need not 
even look into the detailed reports to 
know this is true—we merely have to 
pick up any edition of a Washington 
newspaper detailing the acts of lawless- 
ness in our own Capital City. 

I recognize that a variety of causes can 
be given for the increases in crime. But 
I submit that we can readily find that one 
source of the troubles that have been un- 
leashed upon us can be traced back to 
the degenerating effect the pornographic, 
obscene, and salacious materials being 
circulated thoughout this country have 
had on immature minds. 

Mr. President, it is unfortunate that 
a U.S. Senator must take the floor and 
discuss these reprehensible, immoral ac- 
tivities by people who have no respect 
for decency. But it would be more un- 
fortunate to ignore this threat to the 
yery moral fiber of our people. 

My colleagues-who join with me in 
sponsorship of this bill do not pretend 
to be experts on how to solve this prob- 
lem. But we are all agreed that a start- 
ing point has to be made so that we can 
proceed promptly and in the right direc- 
tion toward ending these practices which 
constitute a danger to every American 
home and family. 

It is our belief that this measure does 
offer that starting point by presenting 
us with the opportunity to bring together 
dedicated citizens who can closely scru- 
tinize every possible step that can be 
taken consistent with our Constitution 
and to recommend a course of action 
that will firmly and fairly end this des- 
picable racket. 

Mr. President, I request that excerpts 
from the report of the Committee on 
Government Operations be made a part 
of the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
report will be received and the bill will 
be placed on the calendar; and, without 
objection, the excerpts from the report 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The excerpts from the report are as 
follows: 

PURPOSE 

S. 162 provides that a commission will be 
established to explore methods of combating 
the traffic in obscene and noxious materials 
and to (1) seek means of improving coor- 
dination between various levels of Govern- 
ment to suppress such traffic; (2) endeavor, 
through the cooperation of various informa- 
tion and communication media, to inform 
the public about the problem and to fur- 
ther the objectives of the Commission; and 
(3) report its findings and recommendations 
as to what legislative, administrative, or 
other forms of action needs to be taken to 
combat the traffic in obscene and noxious 
materials. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


S. 162 is identical to S. 3736, a bill in- 
troduced in the 86th Congress which was 
favorably reported by the Government Op- 
erations Committee of the Senate (S. Rept. 
1749) and passed by the Senate. 

This legislation has been introduced in 
an effort to bring about a workable and ef- 
fective program to fight the traffic in obscene 
and noxious matters and materials. While 
considerable interest has been shown by 
Congress and by the general public in the 
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serious problems involved in the distribution 
of pornographic literature, no single effec- 
tive piece of legislation has been adopted 
which deals a crippling blow to this in- 
sidious industry. 

Many religious, patriotic and service or- 
ganizations and groups have been continu- 
ally urging Congress to take action on this 
serious and menacing problem. The Con- 
gress has taken note of the widespread harm 
done to youth and others through the dis- 
semination of lewd, obscene and noxious 
materials, and a number of bills have been 
introduced in Congress on the subject. 

Twenty-three additional Senators have 
joined in the sponsorship of this bill. It is 
the belief of the sponsors that the best 
approach to the problems resulting from the 
distribution of obscene materials would be 
through the establishment of a Commission 
which could thoroughly examine all the 
facets of the problems and could then recom- 
mend steps to be taken both by legislative 
bodies and by private groups and citizens to 
meet the threat posed by the dissemination 
of obscene matters. 

It is the belief of the sponsors that this 
small group of experts, drawn from a wide 
area of interests, could make recommenda- 
tions and initiate action more effectively. 

The Commission is to be made up of per- 
sons from several walks of life who have 
knowledge of the seriousness of the prob- 
lem and the many legal problems connected 
with the suppression of the traffic in obscene 
materials. 

The Commission will study the need for 
any new Federal regulations for controlling 
such traffic, as well as the general need for 
State laws or local ordnances for this purpose. 

Efforts will be made by the Commission to 
alert the public, especially the parents and 
school-age children, about the seriousness 
of this pernicious traffic and give guidance 
to the public in suppressing the distribution 
of such lewd and obscene matters, or in 
bringing the purveyors of filth into court. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


The following Government agencies will 
have representatives on the Commission: The 
Post Office Department, the Department of 
Justice (including the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation), and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. There will 
also be one Member from the House of Rep- 
resentatives and one Member of the Senate 
on the Commission. 

Public members are selected from groups 
knowledgeable on this question both from a 
moral aspect and from a law enforcement 
aspect. These will include three clergymen, 
a secondary school official, a State attorney 
general, a county or city prosecutor, and a 
county or city law enforcement officer. 

Representatives from the information and 
communications media will sit on the Com- 
mission. One member will come from the 
moving picture industry, one from the radio- 
television industry, and one from the pub- 
lishing industry. 

This group will represent all segments of 
the population concerned with the problems 
resulting from distribution of noxious and 
obscene matters and materials. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DODD (for himself and Mr. 
WILEY): 

S. 1939. A bill to protect the public health 
by regulating the manufacture, compound- 
ing, processing, and distribution of habit- 
forming barbiturate and amphetamine 
drugs; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 
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by Mr. CANNON: 

S. 1940. A bill for the relief of Wing-Jing 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 1941. A bill to authorize construction 
of community support facilities at Los Ala- 
mos County, N. Mex.; to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic 

By Mr. COTTON (for himself and Mr. 


BRIDGES) : 

S. 1942. A bill for the relief of the State 
of New Hampshire; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 1943. A bill for the relief of Hajime 
Sumitani; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. McNAMARA (for himself, Mr. 
Dove.as, Mr. Morse, and Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH): 

S. 1944. A bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act with respect to 
the method of enforcement and to provide 
certain additional sanctions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McNamara when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. McCARTHY (for himself, Mr. 
Humpurey, Mr. Younc of Ohio, and 
Mr. Douc.as) : 

S. 1945. A bill to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, to pro- 
vide, in connection with the employment of 
workers from Mexico, protection for the em- 
ployment opportunities of agricultural 
workers in the United States, and other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartuy when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CARROLL: 

S. 1946. A bill to amend section 4(e) of 
the Natural Gas Act relative to hearings con- 
cerning the lawfulness of new rate sched- 
ules; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CarroLtt when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 

S, 1947. A bill for the relief of Annemarie 
Herrmann; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


EE tem 
REGULATING THE MANUFACTURE 
AND DISTRIBUTION OF HABIT- 
FORMING BARBITURATE AND 

AMPHETAMINE DRUGS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend title 21, United States Code, to 
place under Federal regulation certain 
activities in connection with the manu- 
facture, compounding, processing, and 
distribution of habit-forming barbitu- 
rates and amphetamine drugs. 

In the entire field of juvenile crime, 
I do not think there is a more disturb- 
ing problem than the use of drugs by 
our young people. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile 
Delinquency, I have examined investi- 
gative reports that tell the frightening 
and revolting story of youths drawn to 
these drugs. The subcommittee’s files 
reveal a record of robbery and violence, 
of sex crimes and complete abandon- 
ment of moral standards. 

Unfortunately, these are not isolated 
incidents. The misuse of amphetamine 
and barbiturate drugs has grown to 
such an extent that it now must be con- 
sidered a national problem. 
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Efforts by Federal authorities to curb 
the illicit drug trade present a study in 
frustration. It is obvious that the un- 
derworld has been diverting supplies 
from legitimate channels of distribu- 
tion. The drugs are then redistributed 
to local pushers for sale to anyone look- 
ing for a “kick.” Although the method 
of operation is well known, attempts to 
crack down on this aspect of the drug 
traffic have met little success. 

The failure to eliminate this activity 
is due primarily to inadequate laws. 
The purpose of this bill is to remedy the 
existing situation by providing authori- 
ties with three tools essential to effec- 
tive drug: control. First, the recording 
and listing provisions will enable au- 
thorities to locate and close the primary 
sources of illicit distribution; second, 
the extension of Federal control to all 
areas of unauthorized drug traffic will 
enable officials to clamp down on pre- 
viously immune activity; third, the in- 
creased penalties for sales to juveniles 
will emphasize the serious nature of the 
crime and make this trade less appeal- 
ing. 

The present difficulty arises because 
amphetamines and barbiturates are not 
classified as narcotics and therefore not 
subject to the stringent narcotic laws. 
The problem of regulation is made even 
more difficult by the lengths to which 
youths will go to obtain the drugs. 

A prime example of this is the case of 
amphetamine inhalators which, prior to 
1959, were available without prescrip- 
tion. The inhalator was designed to re- 
lieve nasal congestion and was com- 
monly sold in drugstores throughout the 
country. It was soon discovered that the 
amphetamine core of the inhalator 
could be used to produce a “hopped-up” 
sensation. This was accomplished sim- 
ply by removing the core, dissolving its 
active chemical ingredient in a water 
solution, and injecting it into a vein. 

The effects of uncontrolled distribution 
were amply demonstrated in Kansas 
City, Mo. There, sales of the inhalator, 
mostly to youths, were averaging 1,000 
a week above normal. The natural re- 
sult was a marked increase in juvenile 
crime and arrests. 

That the inhalator incident is simply 
one form of widespread drug misuse is 
readily supported by daily newspaper 
stories. Even more common are reports 
of crimes involving the misuse of benze- 
drine, dexedrine, and other so-called 
“pep pills,” and various forms of barbi- 
turates referred to by illegitimate users 
as “goof balls.” 

I should like to give just a sample from 
our files for the month of April relative 
to this problem. 

A New York Post story of April 6, 1961, 
reported the uncovering of a youthful 
drug ring in New Jersey. The four 
youths said, and I quote from the 
article— 

In the last year they had consumed from 
2,000 to 3,000 pills and about 2,000 bottles of 
cough medicine * * *. One officer said the 
combination of the pills and cough medicine 
was worse than marijuana. “On this stuff,” 
he said, “sometimes they don’t remember for 
24 hours. They really go rammy.” 


Latest reports on this case indicate 
there may be as many as 50 youths in- 
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volved with this one drug ring. In re- 
ferring to this investigation, the police 
said: 

These kids are mixing barbiturates with 
pep pills. They combine this with as many 
as 4 to 6 grains of codeine at aclip. I don't 
know how they keep from killing themselves. 
That's enough to stop their hearts. 


A New York Times article of April 7, 
1961, reports that— 

State and local police at Woodbridge, N.J., 
broke up a criminal operation that had been 
supplying thousands of teenagers with illicit 
drugs. 


State narcotic investigators estimated 
that about 10 pushers, mostly teenagers, 
had been peddling stimulants such as 
benzedrine at about $1 a tablet. These 
pushers reportedly worked establish- 
ments which catered to teenagers, espe- 
cially dance halls where teenage dances 
were held. 

Mr. President, it is difficult to believe 
that a society so conscious of public 
health and morality would allow this 
situation to continue. The measure I 
now propose would close a major gap in 
our present law and would be a decisive 
step toward the elimination of this ugly 
business. 

Under existing controls the Food and 
Drug Administration has been issuing 
orders banning the sale of specific drugs 
without prescription. Now most am- 
phetamine and barbiturate drugs are 
sold only by prescription. An order by 
the Food and Drug Administration, how- 
ever, is basically a stopgap measure. It 
falls short of restrictive legislation in two 
areas: 

First, the order is aimed primarily at 
legitimate retail outlets and does not 
provide effective sanctions against boot- 
legging and underworld distribution. 

Second, in a criminal action the law 
enforcement officers are forced to pro- 
ceed under criminal provisions of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and con- 
sequently face evidentiary problems 
which make conviction difficult. 

These problems of proof occur because 
the crime, under existing law, is the 
unauthorized sale or distribution of 
drugs which have traveled in interstate 
commerce. But it is the unauthorized 
sale or distribution itself, whether in- 
terstate or intrastate, that is wrong, and 
that does the damage. This is clearly 
pinpointed in the bill. 

From a realistic standpoint, it is this 
provision that puts teeth into the law. 
A violator caught in the act of an un- 
lawful sale could not escape conviction 
because of a legal loophole; that is, the 
unauthorized sale or distribution of 
these drugs now would be a Federal 
crime whether or not the drug is proved 
to have traveled in channels of inter- 
state commerce. 

The bill contains two listing and re- 
cording provisions which would not be 
unduly burdensome and which would be 
of* great assistance to authorities in 
tracing contraband drugs. 

The first provision requires manufac- 
turers, compounders, and processors of 
the drugs to list their names and places 
of business, with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 
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The second provision requires every 
person, including manufacturers, whole- 
salers, and retailers who sell, deliver, or 
otherwise dispose of the drugs, to keep 
a record of the kind and quantity in- 
volved including the name and address 
of the person to whom the drug is sold. 
An exception is made for duly licensed 
medical practitioners. 

I want to emphasize at this point that 
these are not licensing provisions that 
subject the manufacturers’ and distrib- 
utors’ right to engage in business to ar- 
bitrary Federal discretion. The sole pur- 
pose is to provide authorities with an 
effective means of locating and elimi- 
nating the primary sources of illicit dis- 
tribution. 

In addition, and of prime importance, 
is the provision that would amend the 
criminal sanctions by providing stiffer 
penalties for those offenders selling to 
minors. It increases the fine and im- 
prisonment from $1,000 and 1 year to 
$2,000 and 2 years with more severe 
penalties for second offenders. 

The provisions of this legislation will 
in no way hamper the legitimate, legal, 
medical use of these drugs, but its stiff 
penalties will discourage blackmarket- 
ing and under-the-counter sales. In- 
creased penalties for sales to juveniles 
will make trafficking in these drugs un- 
desirable as a sphere of activity for the 
underworld, thereby eliminating what is 
often the first step in the long downhill 
journey into drug addiction. For thou- 
sands of young people this could easily 
be the first ounce of prevention. 

If the amphetamine or barbiturate 
habit is not out-and-out drug addiction, 
it is the other end of the same stick. 
Its prolonged use softens an already 
weak moral fiber and predisposes the 
young mind to seek out the more subtle 
“kicks” of the deadly “hard” narcotics. 
All too often this leads down the dead- 
end road to habituation. 

It is the high cost of the drug habit— 
often approaching $100 a day—that gen- 
erates crime waves. There are no rules 
or laws to the down-and-out addict try- 
ing to feed his habit. He has no re- 
straint. He will rob and steal, often 
murder accidentally, in his frenzied at- 
tempts to obtain drugs. I say accident- 
ally because the one thing the addict is 
afraid of most is the commission of a 
serious crime and the possibility of long- 
term incarceration. This means pro- 
longed separation from the one thing he 
wants most—narcotics. 

Passage of this legislation would be 
an effective way to remove from the easy 
access of juveniles drugs which, when 
abused, frequently entice them into the 
disasters of criminal drug addiction, a 
major part of our youth crime problem. 

Let the introduction of this bill serve 
as notice to those distorted and degen- 
erate characters who trade in human 
misery that the Federal Government is 
Strengthening its efforts to clean up this 
whole rotten business. 

It is with these very strong feelings— 
which I am certain are shared by many 
of my colleagues—that I commend this 
bill to the attention of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 
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The bill (S. 1939) to protect the public 
health by regulating the manufacture, 
compounding, processing, and distribu- 
tion of habit-forming barbiturate and 
amphetamine drugs, introduced by Mr. 
Dopp (for himself and Mr, WiLEy), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 





AMENDMENT OF WELFARE AND 
PENSION PLANS DISCLOSURE ACT 
OF 1958 


Mr. McNAMARA, Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, and Senators Dovuc.tas, 
MorsE, and RanpDo.pH, I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclos- 
ure Act of 1958. 

The bill is designed to provide the 
Secretary of Labor with the investigat- 
ing and enforcement powers needed to 
accomplish the purposes for which Con- 
gress passed the original act in 1958. 

The amendments proposed here are 
substantially the same provisions as 
were passed by the Senate in 1958. 

The attached letter from the President 
to the Vice President, the letter from 
Secretary Goldberg to the President, and 
the explanatory statement from the De- 
partment of Labor present the purposes 
of the bill in detail. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters and statement be printed in the 
Recorp, together with the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill, 
letters, and statement will be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The bill «S. 1944) to amend the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 
1958, introduced by Mr. McNamara (for 
himself and other Senators), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act Amendments of 
1961.” 

Sec. 2. The first line of section 3 of the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act is 
amended by striking out “(a)”. 

Sec, 3. Paragraph (1) of section 3 of such 
Act is amended by striking out the word 
“to” after the word “communicated”. 

Sec. 4. Paragraph (9) of section 3 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(9) The term ‘State’ includes any State 
of the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Guam, Wake Island, the Canal 
Zone, and Outer Continental Shelf lands de- 
fined in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act (43 U.S.C. 1331-1343) .” 

Sec. 5. Section 3 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out paragraph (11) 
and adding the following new paragraphs 11, 
12, and 13: 

(11) The term ‘industry or activity af- 
fecting commerce’ means any activity, busi- 
ness or industry in commerce or in which 
a labor dispute would hinder or obstruct 
commerce or the free flow of commerce and 
includes any activity or industry ‘affecting 
commerce’ within the meaning of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, as amend- 
ed, or the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 
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(12) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Labor. 

“(18) The term ‘party in interest’ means 
any administrator, officer, trustee, custodian, 
counsel, or employee of any employee welfare 
benefit plan or employee pension benefit 
plan, or a person pro. ‘ding benefit plan serv- 
ices to any such plan, or an employer any of 
whose employees are covered by such a plan 
or officer or employee or agent of such em- 
ployer, or an officer or agent or employee of 
an employee organization having members. 
covered by such plan.” 

Sec. 6. Subsection (a) of section 4 of such 
Act is amended by striking out everything 


after the word “if”, by inserting a “—” after 
the word “if”, and adding the following new 
paragraphs: 


“(1) such plan is established or. main- 
tained by any employer or employers engaged 
in commerce or in an industry or activity 
affecting commerce or by any employee or- 
ganization or organizations representing 
employees engaged in commerce or in any 
industry or activity affecting commerce or by 
both; or 

“(2) the income of such plan is claimed 
to be exempt from taxation under the pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
by reason of its nature or activities, or the 
costs of or contributions to such plan are 
claimed as allowable deductions in comput- 
ing taxable income under such provisions.” 

Sec. 7. Paragraphs (3) and (4) of subsec- 
tion (b) of section 4 of such Act are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(3) such plan is administered by an or- 
ganization which is exempt from taxation 
under the provisions of section 501(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and is ad- 
ministered as a corollary to membership in 
a fraternal benefit society described in sec- 
tion 501(c) (8) of such Code or by organiza- 
tions described in sections 501(c)(3) and 
501(c) (4) of such Code; or 

“(4) such plan covers not more than 
twenty-five participants.” 

Sec. 8. Subsection (a) of section 5 of such 
Act is amended by striking out the last 
sentence thereof and inserting in lieu of 
the following: “Such description and such 
report shall contain the information re- 
quired by section 6 and 7 of this Act in 
such form and detail as the Secretary shall 
by regulations prescribe and copies thereof 
shall be executed, published, and filed in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act 
and the Secretary's regulations thereunder, 
No regulation shall be issued under the 
preceding sentence which relieves any ad- 
ministrator of the obligation to include in 
such description or report any information 
relative to his plan which is required by 
sections 6 or 7. Notwithstanding the fore- 
going, if the Secretary finds, on the record 
after giving interested persons an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, that specific informa- 
tion on plans of certain kinds or on any 
class or classes of benefits described in sec- 
tion 3(a)(1) and (2) which are provided 
by such plans cannot, in the normal method 
of operation of such plans, be practicably 
ascertained or made available for publica- 
tion in the manner or for the period pre- 
scribed in any provision of this Act, or that 
the information if published in such man- 
ner or for such period would be duplicative 
or uninformative, the Secretary may by 
regulations prescribe such other manner or 
such other period for the publication of 
such information as he may determine to 
be necessary and appropriate to carry out 
the purpose of this Act.” 

Src. 9. Subsection (b) of section 6 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “Any change 
in the information required by this subsec- 
tion shall be reported to the Secretary at the 
time the plan files with the Secretary the 
annual report required by section 7.” 

Sec. 10. Subsection (b) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended by striking out the word 
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“summary” immediately preceding the word 
“statement”. 

Sec. 11. Subparagraph (B) of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (f) of section 7 of such Act 
is amended by striking out the word “sum- 
mary” immediately preceding the word 
“statement”. 

Sec. 12. Subparagraph (C) of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (f) of section 7 of such Act 
is amended by striking out “total fund” and 
inserting “‘totai funds,” by striking out “by 
reason of being an officer, trustee, or em- 
ployee of such fund”, and by striking out 
“listed at their aggregate cost or present 
value, whichever is lower” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “valued as provided in subpara- 
graph (B).” 

Sec. 13. Subparagraph (D) of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (f) of section 7 of such Act 
is amended by striking out the words “by 
reason of being an officer, trustee, or em- 
ployee of such fund”. 

Sec. 14. Section 7 of such Act is amended 
by adding thereto the following new subsec- 
tion (g): 

“(g) If some or all of the benefits under 
the plan are provided by an insurance carrier 
or service or other organization, such carrier 
or organization shall certify to the adminis- 
trator of such plan, within ninety days after 
the end of each policy year, the information 
mecessary to enable such administrator to 
comply with the requirements of this Act.” 

Sec. 15. Section 9 of such Act is amended 
by striking out subsections (d) and (e) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(d) The Secretary or his designated rep- 
resentative may investigate and gather data 
respecting matters subject to this Act, and 
may enter and inspect such places and such 
records (and make such _ transcriptions 
thereof), question such persons, and in- 
vestigate such facts, conditions, practices, 
or matters as he may deem necessary or 
appropriate to determine whether any per- 
son has violated any provision of this Act, or 
which may aid in the enforcement of this 
Act. The Secretary may report to interested 
persons or officials concerning the facts re- 
quired to be shown in any description or 
report required by this Act and concerning 
the reasons for failure or refusal to file such 
a description or report or any other matters 
which he deems to be appropriate as a result 
of such an investigation. 

“(e) For the purposes of any investiga- 
tion provided for in this Act, the provisions 
of section 307 (relating to the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of books, 
records, and documents) of the Federal 
Power Act of June 10, 1920, as amended (16 
U.S.C. 825f), are hereby made applicable to 
the jurisdiction, powers, and duties of the 
Secretary or any Officers designated by him. 

“(f) Whenever it shall appear to the Sec- 
retary that any person is engaged in any 
violation of the provisions of this Act, he 
may in his discretion bring an action in the 
proper district court of the United States 
or United States court of any place subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States, to 
enjoin such acts or practices, and upon a 
proper showing a permanent or temporary 
injunction or restraining order shall be 
granted. 

“(g) The United States District Courts 
and the United States courts of any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown, to restrain violations of this Act.” 

Sec. 16. (a) Such Act is further amended 
by renumbering sections 10, 11, and 12 as 
sections 13, 14, and 15, respectively, and by 
adding the following new sections to the 
Act: 

“REPORTS MADE PUBLIC INFORMATION 

“Sec. 10. The contents of the descriptions 


and reports filed with the Secretary pursu- 
ant to this Act shall be public information, 
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and the Secretary may publish any infor- 
mation and data which he obtains pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act. The Secre- 
tary may use the information and data for 
statistical and research purposes, and com- 
pile and publish such studies, analyses, re- 
ports, and surveys based thereon as he may 
deem appropriate. 


“RETENTION OF RECORDS 

“Sec. 11. Every person required to file any 
description or report under this Act shall 
maintain records on the matters required to 
be reported which will provide in sufficient 
detail the necessary basic information and 
data from which the documents may be 
verified, explained or clarified, and checked 
for accuracy and completeness, and shal] in- 
clude vouchers, worksheets, veceipts, and ap- 
plicable resolutions, and shall keep such 
records available for examination for a pe- 
riod of not less than five years after the 
filing of the documents based on the infor- 
mation which they contain. 


“RELIANCE ON ADMINISTRATIVE INTERPRETA- 
TIONS AND FORMS 


“Sec. 12. In any action or proceeding 
based on any act or omission in alleged viola- 
tion of this Act, no person shall be subject 
to any liability or punishment for or on 
account of the failure of such person to (1) 
comply with any provision of this Act if he 
pleads and proves that the act or omission 
complained of was in good faith, in con- 
formity with, and in reliance on any written 
interpretation or opinion of the Secretary, 
or (2) publish and file any information re- 
quired by any provision of this Act if he 
pleads and proves that he published and 
filed such information in good faith, on the 
description and annual report forms pre- 
pared by the Secretary and in conformity 
with the instructions of the Secretary issued 
under this Act regarding the filing of such 
forms. Such a defense, if established, shall 
be a bar to the action or proceeding, not- 
withstanding that (A) after such act or 
omission, such interpretation or opinion is 
modified or rescinded or is determined by 
judicial authority to be invalid or of no legal 
effect, or (B) after publishing or filing the 
description and annual reports, such publi- 
cation or filing is determined by judicial 
authority not to be in conformity with the 
requirements of this Act.” 

(b) The table of contents of the first sec- 
tion of such Act is amended by striking out 
the last three lines and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 


“Sec. 10. Reports made public information. 

“Sec. 11. Retention of records. 

“Sec. 12. Reliance on administrative inter- 
pretations and forms. 

“Sec. 13. Effect of other laws. 

“Sec. 14. Separability of provisions. 

“Sec. 15. Effective date.” 


CRIMES 


Sec. 17. (a) Chapter 11 of title 18, United 
States Code, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing a new section captioned and reading as 
follows: 

“*§ 224. Offer, acceptance, or solicitation to 
influence operations of employee benefit plan. 

“Whoever, being an administrator, officer, 
trustee, custodian, counsel, or employee of 
any employee welfare benefit plan or em- 
ployee pension benefit plan, or a person pro- 
viding benefit plan services to any such plan, 
or an employer any of whose employees are 
covered by such a plan or officer or employee 
or agent of such employer, or an officer or 
agent or employee of an employee organiza- 
tion having members covered by such a plan, 
receives or agrees to receive any money or 
thing of value because of, or with intent to 
be influenced with respect to, any of his ac- 
tions, decisions, or other duties relating to 
any question or matter concerning such plan, 
or any person who directly or indirectly gives 
or offers, or promises to give or offer, any 
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payment or delivery of money or other thing 
of value prohibited by this section, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than three years, or both: Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not prohibit 
the payment to or acceptance by any per- 
son of usual salary or compensation for 
necessary services performed in the regular 
course of his duties as such administrator, 
Officer, trustee, custodian, counsel, agent, or 
employee of such plan, employer, or employee 
organization, or person providing benefit 
plan services to such plan. 

“As used in this section, the term ‘any 
employee welfare benefit plan or employee 
pension benefit plan’ means any such plan 
subject to the provisions of the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 11, title 18, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 201 thereof, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new item: 

“224. Offer, acceptance, or solicitation to 
influence operations of employee benefit 
plan.” 

(c) Chapter 31 of title 18, United States 
Code, as amended, is amended by adding 
a new section captioned and reading as fol- 
lows: 

“§ 664. Theft or embezzlement from em- 
ployee benefit plan. 

“Any person who embezzles, steals, or 
unlawfully and willfully abstracts or con- 
verts to his own use or to the use of another, 
any of the moneys, funds, securities, pre- 
miums, credits, property, or other assets of 
any employee welfare benefit plan or em- 
ployee pension benefit plan, or of any fund 
connected therewith, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both. 

“As used in this section, the term ‘any 
employee welfare benefit plan or employee 
pension benefit plan’ means any such plan 
subject to the provisions of the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act.” 

(ad) The analysis of chapter 31, title 18, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 641 thereof, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new item: 

“664. Theft or embezzlement from em- 
ployee benefit plan.” 

(e) Chapter 47 of title 18, United States 
Code, as amended, is amended by adding 
a new section captioned and reading as fol- 
lows: 

“§ 1027. False statements and concealment 
of facts in relation to documents required by 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act. 

“Whoever, in any document required by 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act (as amended from time to time) to be 
published, or kept as part of the records of 
any employee welfare benefit plan or em- 
ployee pension benefit plan, makes any false 
statement or representation of fact, know- 
ing it to be false, or knowingly conceals, 
covers up, or fails to disclose any fact the 
disclosure of which is required by such Act 
or is necessary to verify, explain, clarify, or 
check for accuracy and completeness any 
report required by such Act to be published, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both.” 

(f) The analysis of chapter 47, title 18, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 1001, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new item: 

“§ 1027. False statements and concealment 
of facts in relation to documents required by 
the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act.” 

Sec. 18. The Welfare and Pension Plans 
Disclosure Act is further amended by sub- 
stituting the term “Secretary” for the term 
“Secretary of Labor” wherever the latter term 
appears in such Act, 

Sec. 19. The amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect January 1, 1962. 
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The letters and statement presented 
by Mr. McNamara are as follows: 


THe Wurire Hovse, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1961. 
Hon. LYNDon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Since the enactment 
of the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act of 1958 we have had an opportunity to 
study its operation and effect. This has 
disclosed several serious deficiencies. I am 
transmitting herewith for appropriate con- 
sideration by the Congress a draft bill de- 
signed to correct these deficiencies. 

The proposed legislation will give the Sec- 
retary of Labor the investigative and en- 
forcement authority which he needs to im- 
plement the legislation and make it effec- 
tive. In addition, it will authorize the Sec- 
retary of Labor to provide uniform interpre- 
tations and clarify existing ambiguities. 

The Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act is designed to prevent repetition of 
abuses and irregularities in the administra- 
tion of employee benefit plans. I believe 
these amendments are necessary to carry 
out that purpose. 

The enclosed letter from the Secretary 
of Labor and the explanatory statement at- 
tached to the proposal describe the measure 
in detail. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed herewith is 
a draft of a bill to amend the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act of 1958 and 
a statement explaining its purpose and ef- 
fect. The need for enactment of this legis- 
lation at the earliest possible date is clear. 

You will recall that the Welfare and Pen- 
sion Plans Disclosure Act was enacted in 
1958 after investigations and hearings last- 
ing several years had shown that disclosure 
legislation would be most desirable both as 
a@ remedy in cases where abuses already exist 
in particular employee benefit plans and as 
& preventative against possible future irreg- 
ularities. The Senate in April 1958 adopted 
a broad welfare and pension plan reporting 
bill, S. 2888, 85th Congress, of which you 
were one of the sponsors. This measure 
would have authorized the Secretary of La- 
bor to issue regulations, to make investiga- 
tions, and to bring injunctions to enforce 
the bill’s provisions. Willful violations car- 
ried a heavy penalty and embezzlement, 
kickbacks, and false entries in and destruc- 
tion of books and records, would have been 
made felonies. 

However, the House committee passed a 
much milder bill which was essentially 
agreed to by the conference committee. It 
was evident at the time to supporters of 
disclosure legislation, such as the propo- 
nents of S. 2888, that the measure was weak 
and unsatisfactory and would have to be 
reappraised in the future. Nearly 2% years 
experience under the act have now amply 
demonstrated that it is not achieving either 
its disclosure or its reporting objectives in 
a satisfactory manner. 

The draft bill is designed to remedy the 
act’s deficiencies and to make certain nec- 
essary clarifications in its language. Its 
cape substantive provisions are as fol- 
Ows: 

1. The bill would empower the Secretary 
of Labor to make authoritative interpreta- 
tions, and good faith compliance therewith 
and protect administrators. Great confu- 
sion has resulted from the act's failure to 
authorize any Government agency to provide 
uniform interpretations. 
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2. The bill would give appropriate investi- 
gative and enforcement power to the Secre- 
tary of Labor, including the power to bring 
enforcement litigation. The failure of the 
act to furnish him with any such authority 
has left the Department of Labor virtually 
powerless to uncover abuses respecting re- 
ports called for by the statute. The act’s 
reliance on the concept of self-policing, with 
individual employees or participants ex- 
pected to achieve compliance through pri- 
vate litigation or by other means, has proved 
wholly unsuccessful and inadequate. 

3. The bill would make embezzlement 
from the funds of a plan a felony. The 
same would be true with respect to kick- 
backs and payments to influence certain 
actions in connection with plan operations. 
This would remedy the act’s failure to deal 
with these flagrant abuses. 

4. The bill would also require supporting 
records to be kept and retained for 5 years. 

5. By deleting the word “summary” in 
certain places, the bill would remedy the 
act’s shortcoming which requires only “sum- 
mary” statements of many important as- 
pects of the plans’ financial operations. 
This invites concealment of many abuses by 
simply filing sketchy or incomplete reports. 

These and other changes, of a clarifying 
nature, are described in detail in the at- 
tached explanatory statement. 

A provision requiring the bonding of per- 
sons handling funds and assets of these 
plans is being prepared and will be for- 
warded to the appropriate committee in the 
near future. As you know, the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act 
contains a provision in this area. 

Yours sincerely, 








Secretary of Labor. 
STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF A BILL To 
AMEND THE WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS 
DISCLOSURE ACT oF 1958 


This bill is desighed to put teeth into the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 
of 1958 so that its reporting and disclosure 
Purpose can be effectively achieved. 

As enacted in 1958 this law fell far short 
of the measure developed by its original 
sponsors. 

A series of congressional and other in- 
vestigations in the 1950’s had clearly shown 
that legislation at the Federal level was 
necessary to protect all those who have an 
interest in the honest management of the 
billions of dollars invested in private em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans in 
this country. 

The original bill developed before enact- 
ment in 1958 called for broad and effective 
registration, reportit.g and disclosure of all 
types of such plans with adequate penalties 
and administrative and enforcement powers 
in the Secretary of Labor. 

As finally enacted, all effective penalties 
and administrative and enforcement powers 
had been deleted. 

Experience under the act since its enact- 
ment has amply proved that in its present 
form the law is a woefully inadequate in- 
strument for fulfilling its purpose. Neither 
its reporting or disclosure objectives are 
being achieved. 

For example, no agency of the Government 
has been authorized to provide uniform or 
authoritative interpretations of the act. 
Nor has any agency of the Govenment any 
investigative or enforcement authority, 
leaving the Government powerless for all 
practical purposes to uncover abuses or do 
anything about them. In this respect, the 
act’s reliance upon suits by individual em- 
ployees is completely unrealistic. Experi- 
ence and commonsense demonstrate that 
most employees do not have the financial 
resources or expertise to bring the necessary 
private litigation to compel compliance with 
such a law. Furthermore, as employees, they 
are in a position to be intimidated and made 
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subject to reprisal if they should venture to 
bring such a suit, thus effectively discourag- 
ing any such action. The failure of the act 
to provide any effective criminal penalties 
for dealing with the most flagrant abuses, 
such as embezzlement and kickbacks, has 
also contributed to the present act’s serious 
weakness. 

The present bill is thus designed to make 
the substantive changes which are essential 
if the law is to be at all effective, as well 
as to provide certain technical amendments 
which will be very helpful in establishing 
a workable disclosure system. 

The substantive changes which the bill 
would make are as follows: 

1. The word “summary” would be deleted 
from section 7(b) of the act in order to 
insure that abuses cannot be concealed by 
the simple expedient of making the finan- 
cial report extremely sketchy or incomplete. 
A corresponding deletion would be made in 
section 7(f)(1){B). The act presently pro- 
vides that the annual reports shall contain, 
among other things, a summary statement 
of the plan’s assets, liabilities, receipts, and 
disbursements. Such a provision makes it 
possible to conceal abuses with respect to 
a number of important aspects of the finan- 
cial operations of those plans. 

2. Protection would be extended to the 
beneficiaries of more plans by amending the 
coverage provisions of section 4 of the act 
to include all employee welfare and pension 
benefit plans claiming tax exemption in- 
stead of, as at present, only plans having 
an interstate character. 

3. Under a new section 12, plan adminis- 
trators and others affected by the act would 
be permitted to place full reliance upon the 
opinions and report forms of the administer- 
ing agency, thereby correcting another defect 
in the present provisions of the act. ‘This 
provision of the bill, patterned on section 
10 of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947, would 
enable persons who have acted in good faith 
in compliance with and in reliance on in- 
terpretations of the Secretary of Labor, to 
plead such reliance as a defense when 
charged with violation of the act. 

Likewise, if they can show that they pub- 
lished and filed the required description 
and annual reports on the forms prepared 
by the Secretary of Labor, in conformity 
with his instructions accompanying such 
forms, they have a defense if charged with 
failing to publish or file any information 
required by the act. The establishment of 
such a plea would protect the person from 
liability or punishment for the actions in 
question even though those actions were 
later determined not to have been in con- 
formity with the act. 

4. The enforcement deficiencies present in 
the act would be remedied by conferring 
appropriate investigatory power, including 
that of subpena, upon the Secretary of Labor. 
It would also authorize the Government to 
seek injunctions compelling compliance with 
and restraining violations of the act. Com- 
pliance presently rests solely on court pro- 
ceedings brought by individual employees. 
These provisions are essential for an ade- 
quate enforcement program. 

5. Further protection would be afforded 
by new criminal provisions to deal with the 
flagrant abuses of embezzlement and kick- 
backs. The embezzlement or unlawful con- 
version of money or any other assets of these 
plans would be made a Federal felony. 

In addition, plan beneficiaries would be 
further protected by making certain con- 
flicts of interest in connection with such 
plans a Federal crime. Under this provi- 
sion administrators, officers, and employees 
of plans, persons who service such plans, and 
officers and employees of employers and 
unions whose employees. or members are 
covered by these plans, would be prohibited 
from receiving monetary or other induce- 
ments in the nature of bribes, to influence 
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their actions or decisions respecting impor- 
tant operations of the plan. The giving of 
any such inducement would likewise be pro- 
hibited. 

6. Along the lines of the Labor-Manage- 
ment and Disclosure Act of 1959, 
the bill would require plans to make and 
retain supporting books and records. 

7. The Secretary of Labor would be given 
appropriate authority to make rules and 
regulations. 

8. Benefits under many plans are provided 
by insurance companies or service or other 
organizations. Much of the information re- 
quired by the plan administrator is there- 
fore in the possession of a carrier or other 
organization and must be obtained from it 
by the administrator. The bill would re- 
quire any such organization to certify the 
mecessary information to the plan admin- 
istrator within 90 days after the end of the 
policy year, so that the administrator may 
meet the act’s reporting requirements. 

9. Experience gained since the enactment 
of the statute has shown that certain tech- 
nical amendments are also necessary, as 
follows: 

(a) A provision is added to section 5(a) to 
relieve administrators of plans which utilize 
an insurance carrier or service organization 
to provide benefits, from certain reporting 
difficulties under the present act. For ex- 
ample, information relating to benefits pro- 
vided through insurance is generally avail- 
able on the basis of the contract year, but 
section 7(b) appears to require information 
respecting benefit payments to be furnished 
on the basis of the plan’s reporting year. 
In many instances these 2 years are not co- 
incidental with the result that many insured 
plans, through no fault of their own, have 
difficulty meeting the act’s reporting require- 
ments. 

(b) Paragraph (2) of section 7(d) in its 
present form has also proved burdensome, 
particularly to the Government. This provi- 
sion requires every plan which section 7(d) 
covers to attach to its annual report a copy 
of the financial report of the carrier or serv- 
ice organization. Since some organizations 
service as many as several hundred plans, it 
is evident tha. the files of the Labor Depart- 
ment will be encumbered with a multitude 
of unneeded copies of the same report of the 
same organization or carrier. 

(c) The two defects outlined above would 
be remedied by the proposed amendment to 
section 5(a) included in the bill. This sec- 
tion deals with the duty of plan adminis- 
trators to disclose and report information. 
New language would be added to the sec- 
tion to take care of situations where specific 
information required by the statute cannot, 
in the normal method of the plan’s opera- 
tions, be practicably ascertained or made 
available for public inspection in the man- 
ner or for the period prescribed by any provi- 
sion of the act. It also would take care of 
situations where the information if pub- 
lished would be duplicative or uninforma- 
tive. The amendment would thus authorize 
the Secretary of Labor, where he finds after 
hearing that such a situation exists, to pre- 
scribe by regulations such other method or 
such other period for the publication of 
the particular information as may be appro- 
priate to carry out the act’s purposes. 

(ad) An amendment to subparagraph (C) 
of section 7(f)(1) of the act would conform 
the basis for valuation of securities there- 
under <o that specified under subparagraph 
(B). 

(e) Section 6(b) of the act requires that 
all amendments to a plan’s organization or 
procedures must be incorporated in the de- 
scription published by the administrator. It 
fails, however, to prescribe any time limit 
for doing this. The biil would require that 
any change in the information required to 
be reported to the Secretary must be re- 
ported when the plan files its next annual 
report. 
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(f) The bill would broaden the term 
“party in interest” used in subparagraphs 
(C) and (D) of section 7(f) (1), by eliminat- 
ing certain language from these subpara- 
graphs and adding a broad definition of the 
term to section 3. The persons included 
within the term would correspond to those 
to whom the new conflict-of-interest provi- 
sion applies which is included in section 
17(a) of the present bill. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO TITLE 
V OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 
1949, AS AMENDED 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators HuMPHREY, 
Younc of Ohio, and Dovuc.tas, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, to provide, in connec- 
tion with the employment of workers 
from Mexico, protection for the employ- 
ment opportunities of agricultural work- 
ers in the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

The Mexican farm labor program— 
Public Law 78—was established as a 
temporary measure in 1951 at the time 
of the Korean conflict. Under the law 
the U.S. Government has entered into 
agreements with the Republic of Mexico 
to regulate the conditions under which 
the Mexican agricultural workers can be 
employed in the United States. The 
contract provides a number of benefits 
for Mexican nationals: Payment of 
transportation costs, free housing which 
must meet minimum standards, a guar- 
antee of work opportunities for at least 
three-fourths of the workdays in the 
contract period, insurance to cover ma- 
jor occupational hazards, and wage 
guarantees. The Mexican Government 
has set a minimum of 50 cents per hour 
for Mexican nationals employed under 
contract for work in this country. 

It is important to recall that Public 
Law 78 is an enabling act. It is a volun- 
tary program. It does not impose any 
obligations on any farmer, unless he 
chooses to use the program, and in gen- 
eral it does not carry any penalties ex- 
cept denial of the use of the service. 

On the other hand, it is reasonable 
and just that the good offices of the U.S. 
Government should not be used as an 
employment agency which would either 
exploit foreign workmen or would under- 
cut wages, working conditions, and em- 
ployment opportunities of domestic 
workers. There is general agreement 
that the conditions of the Mexican na- 
tionals have considerably improved 
under the program. 

The question now being raised is 
whether the growth and size of the pro- 
gram has had an adverse effect on do- 
mestic workers. 

Public Law 78 has been extended on 
four occasions by the Congress, the most 
recent being at the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress. At that time agree- 
ment was reached on the floor of the 
Senate for a 6-month extension, to 
December 31, 1961, with the understand- 
ing that at this session public hearings 
would be held and a careful review made 
of the program. 

As Members of the Senate know, on 
May 11 the House of Representatives 
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approved a 2-year extension of Public 
Law 78—H.R. 2010—by a vote of 231- 
157, after amendments backed by the 
administration and incorporated in the 
Coad bill—H.R. 6032—had been de- 
feated. 

The bill which I am introducing today 
was drafted to implement the adminis- 
tration’s recommendations with respect 
to modification and extension of the 
Mexican farm labor program. Its pro- 
visions are essentially the same as those 
of the Coad bill, previously introduced 
in the House. 

The purpose of the amendments pro- 
posed in the bill is to provide more spe- 
cific guidelines for the Department of 
Labor in carrying out the original intent 
of Congress. Section 503 of Public Law 
78, as adopted in 1951, states: 

No worker recruited under this title shall 
be available for employment in any area un- 
less the Secretary of Labor has determined 
and certified that (1) sufficient domestic 
workers who are able, willing, and qualified 
are not available at the time and place 
needed to perform the work for which such 
workers are to be employed, (2) the em- 
ployment of such workers will not ad- 
versely affect the wages and working condi- 
tions of domestic agricultural workers simi- 
larly employed, and (3) reasonable efforts 
have been made to attract domestic work- 
ers for such employment at wages and 
standard hours of work comparable to those 
offered to foreign workers. 


Over the past 10 years the Depart- 
ment of Labor has issued a number of 
regulations to implement this directive 
of the Congress. Yet there has been 
extensive testimony from many sources 
that the Mexican farm labor program 
has had an adverse effect on wages and 
working conditions of domestic workers. 
In 1959 a special group of consultants 
was appointed by Secretary Mitchell to 
study the program. The members were 
former U.S. Senator Edward Thye, Dr. 
Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, chancellor of 
the University of Southern California, 
Glenn E. Garrett, chairman of the Texas 
Council of Migrant Labor, and Msgr. 
George Higgins, director of the social 
action department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. The con- 
sultants agreed that adverse effect on 
domestic workers had taken place, and 
they recommended against extension of 
the program unless Public Law 78 were 
substantially amended so as to prevent 
adverse effect, insure utilization of the 
domestic work force, and limit the use of 
Mexicans to unskilled seasonal jobs. In 
the last session, Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell opposed extension of the pro- 
gram unless it were amended. 

The new administration is also firmly 
opposed to extension of Public Law 178 
unless it is accompanied by substantial 
reforms. Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
stated recently: 

Evidence accumulated by the Department 
of Labor proves beyond doubt that the mass 
importation of Mexican labor has had, and 
is having, an adverse effect on the wages, 
working conditions, and employment oppor- 
tunities of U.S. farmworkers. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Jerry R. 
Holleman pointed out the difficulties in 
implementing the existing law in his 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Equipment, Supplies and Manpower of 
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the House Committee on Agriculture, 
March 17, 1961. He stated: 

In spite of the diligent efforts of the De- 
partment of Labor and its affiliated State 
employment security agencies to give mean- 
ing and effect to these provisions, evidence 
has been accumulating which shows that the 
Mexican labor program has adversely af- 
fected the position of domestic agricultural 
workers. Studies of the Department of Labor 
demonstrate that wages in the majority of 
areas where foreign workers are employed 
have not kept pace with the rise of farm wage 
rates nationally. The reasons for this are 
inherent in the present provisions of the 
law. There is no indication of what specific 
standards are to be used to overcome the 
automatic adverse effect of the pressures of 
an inexhaustible supply of labor on the op- 
erations of a free labor market. All too often 
we have found ourselves in litigation chal- 
lenging the validity of the Department’s 
policies and criteria to prevent such adverse 
effect. Even today a suit challenging the 
validity of a policy which would require the 
payment of wages which would produce 
earnings as low as 50 cents an hour is pending 
in the courts. 


Mr. President, I do not believe that 
it is necessary to impute motives to or to 
place the blame on any one group for the 
adverse effects resulting from this pro- 
gram. I do not suggest that the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been derelict in its 
duty or that the growers using Mexican 
nationals are unprincipled and indiffer- 
ent to human needs. Nor do I believe 
that the Congress in 1951 could have 
foreseen all the consequences of this 
program. But I believe that we have a 
responsibility, after 10 years of experi- 
ence with it, to review the program most 
carefully and to provide the necessary 
guidelines to improve it. 

In making this decision, I believe that 
there are a number of facts which we 
must keep in mind. 

First. The Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram expanded rapidly. In 1952, fewer 
than 200,000 Mexican nationals entered 
the United States, but from 1956 through 
1959 the number was over 400,000 an- 
nually. In 1960, the number declined to 
315,000 but this appears to represent in- 
creased automation, particularly in the 
harvest of cotton, rather than decreased 
proportionate reliance on Mexican na- 
tionals—see table I. 

Second. The expansion of the Mexican 
farm labor program has taken place 
during a period of declining employment 
of hired farmworkers—see table _ II. 
Rural unemployment and underemploy- 
ment have increased, and the underem- 
ployment of rural people has been esti- 
mated as the equivalent of 1,400,000 fully 
unemployed workers. Table IlI—from 
House Report 274, page 3—shows the 
seasonal composition of the farm labor 
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force in 1960 on a monthly basis, includ- 
ing the number of Mexican nationals. 

Third. The impact of the Mexican 
farm labor program is not spread evenly. 
About 54 percent of the U.S. farms 
use no hired labor, and the farms using 
Mexican nationals constitute about 2 
percent of the U.S. farms. However, the 
farms using Mexican nationals are heav- 
ily concentrated, with about 12 percent 
of the farms in California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico making use of such workers. 
Of all the farms using Mexicans, about 
70 percent are in two States: Texas and 
California. Mexican nationals are em- 
ployed in some 1,000 crop areas in 1960 
in several States, but in a majority of 
these States their number was not 
significant—see table IV. 

The bill which I am introducing would 
extend the Mexican farm labor program 
for 2 years, until December 31, 1963. It 
incorporates the administration’s rec- 
ommendations for providing the Depart- 
ment of Labor with more and clearer 
standards designed to prevent the pro- 
gram from having adverse effect upon 
the wages, working conditions, and 
employment opportunities of domestic 
farmworkers. The provisions are simi- 
lar to those proposed in the past, with the 
addition of a new section to establish a 
wage formula. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a memo from the Department 
of Labor explaining the reasons and ef- 
fects of this section be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE WaGE AMENDMENT 

Section 505 of the proposed amendment 
would require employers who wish to em- 
ploy foreign Mexican workers and are offer- 
ing less than average wages to— 

1. Bring their wages, in yearly steps of 
not more than 10 cents an hour, up to the 
State or national farm wage average, which- 
ever average is lower. 

(Employers would in no case be required 
by the amendment to raise their wage offers 
by more than 10 cents per hour in any one 
year or to raise their wage offers to more 
than the lesser of the state average farm 
wage or the national average. Where the 
wage offer thus determined is less than the 
wage already prevailing in the area for the 
activity, the prevailing wage must, of course, 
be offered and paid.) 

The reasons for the amendment are as fol- 
lows: 

1, It is necessary in order to fulfill the 
congressional intent, expressed when Public 
Law 78 was first enacted, that Mexicans not 
be used where their employment would ad- 
versely affect the wages of U.S. farmworkers. 
Despite vigorous efforts of the Department 
of Labor, it is now clear that adverse effects 
have been substantial in many areas. 
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2. Farm wages in activities and areas 
using braceros have lagged materially be- 
hind farm wages generally. In some cases 
wages have actually declined in the face of 
labor shortages met by use of braceros. In 
many areas the wage offered has remained 
at 50 cents per hour, unchanged for almost 
10 years. In this respect, the Mexican labor 
programs seems clearly to have adversely af- 
fected wages of U.S. workers. It seems also 
to have created unfair competition for farm- 
ers in the great majority of areas where 
farm wages have risen more normally in re- 
sponse to labor stringencies, often to $1 
per hour or more. 

3. The only visible solution to these ad- 
verse effects, if Public Law 78 is to be con- 
tinued, is to assure that Mexican labor avail- 
ability is made dependent upon upward wage 
adjustments of the type that would occur 
if foreign workers were not used. 

4. The rate at which such adjustments in 
wage levels are required should be decided 
by the Congress rather than by the Execu- 
tive. 

5. The formula proposed would simply 
cause wages in these activities to keep pace 
with farm wages generally. No employer 
willing to offer average wages would be de- 
prived of needed braceros by this amend- 
ment. 

The effect of the amendment. In the 
States where the wages offered by farmers 
using Mexican labor have continued to ad- 
vance as would be expected in a normal 
labor market, the effects of the amendment 
will be negligible. Thus in States like Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin, where the prevailing 
wage rates for employers authorized to use 
Mexicans are already above the national 
average farm wage rate of 97 cents per hour 
in many areas, this amendment would re- 
quire no revision upward of the wage level. 

The amendment’s effects will be felt most 
in those States and areas in which wages 
have been most severely affected by the 
Mexican program. Thus in areas where 
wages in the activities employing Mexicans 
have failed to increase during the last 8 or 
10 years, a significant increase would be 
necessary in order to “catch up” with the 
average State wage. In order to avoid wage 
increases so sharp as to be unnecessarily dis- 
ruptive in such States, the amendment 
specifically limits the amount of wage in- 
crease required in any 1 year to 10 cents 
per hour. 

A table presenting in more detail the effect 
of the amendment on wages in each of the 
States employing Mexicans at an hourly 
wage rate is attached (table V). 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the statis- 
tical tables referred to in my statement 
be printed in the Recorp and that the 
bill be printed at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Minnesota? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

The tables ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp are as follows: 











Taste I.--Total number of foreign workers contracted or admitted to the United States for temporary agricultural employment, by year, 
1951-60 
oe i ge et ciel baie da Ro ay Rr bee 
British | British | 
Calendar year Total {| Mexican| West /|Canadian Japaneee 1| Filipinos! Calendar year | Total | Mexican roe: poh atiel tee, Filipinos! 
1 ndies 

_———— ~ wf] -- fl] [7 wre TTSS ETT es 
aaa Riiaian thal , 640 192, 000 9, 040 2, 600 | - ‘ i on 0: = 450,850 | 445, 197 7, 563 6,7 , Ss 
at Ee a 210, 210 197, 100 7,910 5, 200 |_ aioli vr eit uae 452, 205 436, 049 8, 171 7, 30 652 33 
ME res icet hea te atl 215, 321 201, 380 7, 741 SM fa. wiinckpdicadaweas ie 1968_____- ...--| 447, 613 432, 857 7, 441 6, 900 315 0 
is Rath piste aeth 320, 737 | 309, 033 4, 704 gD Pun biawlagh cate ahi W tei tec Be ichadicewnde tena te 455,420 | 437, 643 8, 772 8, 600 400 5 
ihe deen 411,966 | 398, 650 6, 616 Th EE sic veicimetcehakomtna wil 1960__._. 334,729 | 315, 846 9, 820 8, 200 863 0 





! Due to carryover of workers from year to year, the number admitted is usually 


less than emplo 


peak t. 
Employment of Filipinos remained relatively constant throughout the year. 


Source: Administrative 


| , 
reports, Bureau of Employment Security; figures for 


Canadians, Japanese, and Filipinos are approximations. 
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TaBLe II. Average number of workers employed on farms, United States, 1951-60 
(Thousands) 





















































Farm opera- 

Total tors and Hired 
unpaid fam- workers 
ily workers 

7,525 5, 570 1, 955 
7, 384 5, 459 1, 925 
7, 118 5, 249 1, 869 
Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Statistical Reporting Service, Farm Labor. 
TaBLE III.—Seasonal composition of farm labor force in 1960 
[Thousands of workers] 
Seasonal workers Seasonal workers 
Total | Farm-| All ee ee ee ee eee SS eee 
farm jersand| hired farm |ersand| hired 
Month labor | family | work- Do- Mexi- Month labor | family | work- Do- | Mexi- 
force! | labor!| ers! | Total 2} Local ?| mestic can force! | labor! | ers! | Total?) Local?| mestic} can 
mi- na- mi- na- 
grants 2) tionals 2 grants 2itionals 2 
(1) Q) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) %) (8) 
SOU ads te 5,006 | 4,139 867 343 233 42 SE has ning athie conscience 8,416 | 5,569 | 2,847 | 1,200 784 293 118 
I ie ntiehiiem oo ciien 5,305 | 4,321 984 328 218 38 GO f August.................. 8, 344 5, 694 2, 650 1,112 716 263 128 
ed 5,994 | 4,763 1,231 309 205 34 60 || September. -.--.........- ; 6,283 | 2,837 | 1,282 848 251 168 
WEL ciec oben S 7, 151 5, 507 1, 644 417 284 52 EE en. acnnectbiceneds 8, 283 5, 965 2,318 1,316 823 256 227 
Pi. hii cd 5 5, 758 1, 967 766 543 114 97 || November. -_-..........-. 6, 593 5, 075 1, 518 743 463 119 152 
Tink lies tineseesitadliaegtine 8,271 | 5,627 | 2,644} 1,225 867 222 128 || December..............- 5,206 | 4, 285 921 405 260 58 75 
1 From Farm Labor, published monthly by U.S. Department of Agriculture. ment of Labor. Entries in col. (5) include a few foreign workers not shown in 
2 From Farm Labor Market Developments, published monthly by U.S. Depart- cols. (6), (7), and (8). 
TABLE I1V.—Employment of Mexican nationals—Selected data 
Domestic-worker em- Domestic-worker em- 
Number of farms ployment cn _ date Number of farms ployment on date 
using Mexican of employment using Mexican of employment 
workers, 1959 of Mexican workers, workers, 1959 of Mexican workers, 
Peak em- 1960 Peak em- 1960 
ployment ployment teas, 
of Mexican of Mexican 
workers, In areas and workers, In areas and 
Number | As per- 1959 | activities Number | As per- 1959 ! activities 
of cent of all Total in which of cent of all Total in which 
farms farms Mexicans farms farms Mexicans 
were were 
employed ! employed ! 
Total, United States_...| 48,788 1.3 Pe the s | 5 ee I i sont nringees digi = 213 2 1, 004 9, 759 5, 222 
pocorn ees TT NSD... .... =... 65 @) 659 37, 347 6, 391 
RR odie scc.dawsd 46 () 612 6, 852 1, 208 
el eaten ctriih wulhosaetnie |------------ ee a eee 206 469 29, 220 29, 220 
- eect 211 1.2 426 6, 849 3, 949 
9.8 103, 680 205, 794 Ob ew eee ee 16 @) 349 20, 410 1,395 
12.3 73, 430 159, 150 524,900: 4): MRinels (22... os. t Let 3 ® 234 11, 205 817 
2.8 31, 296 67, 360 58, 214 || South Dakota. _-_......... 76 1 229 508 238 
12.8 14, 312 24, 763 17, 475 I sale eea tia eiacige 9 () 179 20, 272 1, 621 
11.9 11, 257 3, 684 BE Bie nc cacdncmse>nteée w 10 @) 126 19, 462 144 
3.5 11, 151 66, 546 17, 426 |} Nevada__..........-.-..-- 27 1.1 121 605 174 
6.2 6, 539 14, 230 8,359 || Minnesota_..............- 21 @) 97 4, 888 2, 212 
2.6 2, 563 8, 606 2,793 }} Washington. -_--......-..- ® 8 60 37,919 1,840 
-6 2,310 5, 429 2, 282 || North Dakota_...._....-- 13 C 56 9, 427 
7 1, 264 57, 837 OR te a alco li tae / 5 0) 22 41,478 1, 503 
5.5 1, 213 4,328 2, 623 
| 
1 Since occur at different dates, items in this column are not additive. ? No Mexican nationals employed in 1959. 
? Less than 0.05 percent. Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureat of Employment Security. 


TaBLe V.—Proposed wage standards for Mexican labor program indicators of impact 
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(5) (4) (5) 
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} Based upon U.S. Senter oo tree oe ene oo Caatemnane Gograwetiong ange. rate for the Nation in 1960. In 1963, 
? The States in which Mexican nationals are employed at hourly wage rates. the pertinent (the average for 1 will, of course, be different, probably some- 
3 Rates for 1963 are shown here because, with a 2-year extension of the program, that what higher. Between 1959 and 1960, the average hourly farm wage rate rose 2 cents 
is the year in which Congress would be reviewing the program. per hour. 
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Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill lie 
on the desk through Thursday next for 
additional sponsors. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested. 

The bill (S. 1945) to amend title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
to provide, in connection with the em- 
ployment of workers from Mexico, pro- 
tection for the employment opportuni- 
ties of agricultural workers in the United 
States, and other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. McCartuy (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXHIBIT 1 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
§02(2) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 
“(2) to reimburse the United States for es- 
sential expenses incurred by it under this 
title, except salaries and expenses of person- 
nel engaged in compliance activities, in 
amounts not to exceed $15 per worker; and’”’. 

Src. 2. Section 503 of such Act is amended 
by changing the comma at the end of clause 
numbered “(2)” to a period, deleting the 
word “and” and clause numbered “(3)’’, and 
substituting the following in place thereof: 
“As an additional means of carrying out his 
responsibilities under this section, the Sec- 
retary may, in order to provide such active 
competition in the labor market as is nec- 
essary to assure that wages and working 
conditions of domestic workers are not ad- 
versely affected, limit the number of foreign 
workers who may be employed by any 
employer.” 

Sec. 3. Sections 504 through 509 of such 
Act are renumbered sections “506” through 
511” respectively; the reference to “section 
507” in section 508, renumbered as section 
“510”, is changed to section “509”; and the 
following new sections “504” and “505” are 
inserted after section 503: 

“Sec. 504. No workers recruited under this 
title shall be made available to any em- 
ployer or permitted to remain in the employ 
of any employer— 

(1) unless the employer has made rea- 
sonable efforts to attract domestic workers 
at terms and conditions of employment rea- 
sonably comparable to those offered to for- 
eign workers and is furnishing such terms 
and conditions to domestic workers in his 
employ; 

“(2) for employment in other than tem- 
porary or seasonal occupations, except in 
specific cases when found by the Secretary 
of Labor necessary for a temporary period to 
avoid undue hardship, or 

“(3) for employment involving the opera- 
tion of power driven machinery, except in 
specific cases when found by the Secretary 
of Labor necessary for a temporary period 
to avoid undue hardship. 

“Sec. 505. (a) No workers recruited under 
this title shall be made available to any em- 
ployer or permitted to remain in the em- 
ploy of any employer unless the employer 
offers and pays to such workers wages 
equivalent to the average farm wage in the 
State in which the area of employment is 
located, or the national farm wage average, 
whichever is the lesser: Provided, That for 
the purposes of this paragraph a wage offer 
equivalent to 10 cents per hour above the 
highest wage rate prevailing during the last 
previous season in which workers recruited 
under this title were employed in the area 
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and in the activity involved, shall be deemed 
to fulfill the requirements of this paragraph: 


Provided further, That in no event shall such 
workers be permitted to be employed by any 
employer who is paying domestic workers 
less than he offers workers recruited under 
this title for the activity in the area. 

“(b) The determination of the average 
farm wage in a State and the national farm 
wage average required in (a) above shall be 
made by the Secretary of Labor, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In making these determinations, the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall consider, among other 
relevant factors, the applicable average farm 
wage rate per hour for workers who do not 
receive board and room, or such other ap- 
propriate information and data as may be 
available.” 

Sec. 4. Paragraph (1) of section 507 of 
such Act, renumbered as section “509” is 
amended by changing the comma after the 
words “Internal Revenue Code, as amended” 
to a period and deleting the remainder of 
the paragraph. 

Sec. 5. Section 509 of such Act, as 
amended, renumbered as section “511”, is 
amended by striking “December 31, 1961” 
and inserting ‘“‘December 31, 1963.” 





UNJUSTIFIED INCREASES IN NAT- 
URAL GAS PRICES 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 4(e) of the Natural 
Gas Act. Under the terms of this bill, 
no rate increase for an interstate nat- 
ural-gas pipeline company could become 
effective until it received the approval of 
the Federal Power Commission. 

Many bills have sought to alleviate the 
hardships imposed upon consumers and 
distributing companies by. the piling of 
rate increase upon rate increase in the 
gas industry. These bills have usually 
sought to prevent a second increase 
from becoming effective until an initial 
application has been approved. Other 
bills propose to lengthen the permissible 
period suspension from 5 to 12 or more 
months. I wholeheartedly support such 
proposed legislation. I do so even 
though I know these attempted solu- 
tions are merely compromises and at 
best palliatives. 

Even though I support such bills, Iam 
convinced that we would do better to 
face this issue head on. I urge a return 
to the fundamental and time-honored 
principles upon which effective rate reg- 
ulation has in the past depended. The 
underlying theory of effective rate reg- 
ulation has been the law’s recognition 
of the fact that public utility rates are 
the result of hammering out the basic 
facts in a hard-fought adversary pro- 
ceeding. Once a decision has become 
final, it should stand until it has been 
demonstrated that changed conditions 
have made it unfair. 

Under the existing laws, the Federal 
Power Commission cannot suspend rate 
increases for more than 5 months. This 
has allowed natural gas pipelines to file 
enormously padded applications for in- 
creased rates, to put those rates into 
effect, and to collect great sums of money 
from the consumers. This money is then 
used by the pipeline company as though 
it were the pipeline’s own equity capital. 
I do not think the fact that the pipe- 
lines have used unjustified rate increases 
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as a source of equity capital can be seri- 
ously challenged. Nor can forcing con- 
sumers to supply capital for a utility be 
defended. 

A report of the Federal Power Com- 
mission showed that between July 1, 
1949, and March 1, 1960, in the cases dis- 
posed of by the Commission, pipeline 
companies had collected $522,073,400 an- 
nually in increased rates. But when 
the Commission was able to dispose of 
the cases, these companies were entitled 
to retain only $310,828,100. Thus, the 
natural gas consumers had, during each 
of the 11 years covered by the study, sup- 
plied the pipelines with $211,245,300. 
The pipelines were able to use this huge 
sum as equity capital. Even though the 
pipelines were eventually required to re- 
pay this capital with interest at 6 per- 
cent, their common stockholders received 
a significant windfall. 

All of the pipelines have been com- 
plaining for years that.the return of 11 
to 12 percent for common stock equity 
capital is niggardly. But even if we as- 
sume that the return on equity capital be 
limited to 10 percent, the rate increase 
process enables the company to receive 
this $211 million of capital per year at 6 
percent instead of 10 percent. Con- 
sequently, there is a saving of 4 percent 
in interest cost—all of which benefits the 
common stockholder, and the common 
stockholder only. The existing rate 
procedures have enabled the common 
storkholders of the pipeline companies 
to gain $8,440,000 a year at the expense 
of the consumers. During the 11 years 
covered by the study, perhaps $90 million 
has thus been taken from the consumer 
for the benefit of the common stock- 
holder. 

I think that every pipeline company is 
entitled to fair treatment, just as I think 
everyone else in business is entitled to 
fair treatment. But the consumers of 
natural gas are also entitled to fair 
treatment, and I think that it is time 
that we in the Congress see that the con- 
sumers do get fair treatment. 

The pipeline companies apply for in- 
creases to which they know they are not 
entitled. Every Senator from a State in 
which natural gas is consumed can 
parallel the experience of the people of 
Colorado. But let me cite as an example 
of the lack of fundamental fairness in 
dealing with the consumer the cases of 
Colorado Interstate Gas Co. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission challenged the 
fairness of this company’s rates. As a 
result, there was a hard-fought battle 
which ultimately ended in a decision by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
on March 28, 1955. By that decision the 
Commission was upheld upon every con- 
tested point. But even before that case 
could be decided, Colorado Interstate 
had applied, September 2, 1953, for an 
increase in rates amounting to $6,508,- 
000 a year. The purported justification 
of this increase was a challenge to the 
very principles upon which the Supreme 
Court had just found the Commission to 
be right and the company to be wrong. 
This new rate proceeding was not de- 
cided until December 30, 1958. But in 
those 5 years that the rates were effec- 
tive, the company collected $31,625,000 
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from its customers. On February 1, 
1955, the company applied for another 
increase, amounting to $10,269,000 an- 
nually, and on July 1, 1957, for a still 
further increase amounting to $3,135,000 
annually. 

None of these applications were de- 
cided until December 30, 1958. By that 
time the representatives of the con- 
sumers had been exhausted, and a com- 
promise settlement was reached. 

While the settlement required the con- 
sumers to pay at least $20 million more 
than the examiner, after careful study 
of the record, had found to be fair, the 
cases were settled. But in the meantime, 
consumers had been forced to pay to the 
company a total in excess of $75 million 
on rates which had never received the 
sanction of the Commission, and which 
the astute businessmen who operate 
Colorado Interstate must have known 
they could never establish as fair and 
just. 

Illustrations such as this—and they 
could be multiplied many times— 
strengthen my belief that the time for 
compromise is past. I think the time 
has come to return to the basic principle 
that the pipelines should not be permit- 
ted to collect a single cent from their 
customers until they have demonstrated 
that the proposed rate is lawful. Any- 
thing less than firm adherence to this 
principle is a compromise which permits 
consumers to be victimized by unjust 
exactions. 

My bill proceeds upon that principle. 
It is: right in theory, and it is right in 
fact. 

I know that it will be argued that the 
regulatory lag may cause unjustified in- 
jury to the pipelines. I can conceive 
that there may come a time when some 
pipeline company may fairly be entitled 
to an increase in rates, and may ask only 
for that to which it is fairly entitled. If 
that time should come, the proposed bill 
would empower the Commission, after 
hearing all of the facts, to make the new 
rates retroactively effective to the filing 
of the application. In considering the 
question of ultimate fairness, we should 
keep in mind that the pipelines are 
wholesalers, dealing with distributing 
companies whose financial responsibility 
is equal to that of the pipelines. 

The traditional justification for al- 
lowing rates to be placed in effect under 
suspension arises from the fact that the 
distributing companies are dealing with 
many customers, some of whom may die, 
some may move, some may terminate the 
service, and a few may prove to be per- 
sons from whom the increased rate, if 
it is allowed, will be uncollectible. But 
none of these considerations apply in 
the case of pipelines, and the power to 
make the rate retroactive should fully 
protect the pipelines from the loss of 
anything to which they are entitled. 

But the bill goes further in protecting 
any legitimate interest of the pipelines. 
If they can make a showing that this 
power to make rates retroactive is not 
an adequate remedy, the Commission 
is authorized to put all or any part of 
the rate into effect. But, if a rate does 
go into effect, the Commission is granted 
plenary power to insure that the con- 
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sumers who furnish the money are fully 
repaid. Under this power, the Commis- 
sion could—and I think it should—re- 
quire that the disputed rates be de- 
posited in escrow until the matter has 


‘been decided. Certainly, no company 


should be permitted to commingle the 
consumers’ money by investing it in the 
plant which belongs to the common 
stockholders. This is precisely what 
Colorado Interstate Co. did. This 
is precisely why, when the Commission’s 
experienced examiner finally concluded 
that the company was not entitled to 
the $75 million it had collected from the 
consuming public, the company was able 
to force a settlement more advantageous 
to itself by claiming that the repayment 
of the consumers of what was rightfully 
theirs would destroy the company. 

I believe the bill which I am introduc- 
ing is sound. It involves no compromise 
with what ought to be. It can be sup- 
ported as a full and complete recognition 
of any constitutional rights any pipeline 
may have. It will effectively protect the 
public from the abuses with which all 
of us from the consuming States have 
become all too familiar. I urge its 
passage at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
comparison of the text of the proposed 
Carroll bill with the text of the present 
section 4(e) of the Natural Gas Act. 

There being no objection, the com- 
parison was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


COMPARISON OF TEXT OF PROPOSED CARROLL 
Bru. WITH Text oF PRESENT SECTION 4(E) 
OF NATURAL Gas ACT 


[Matter proposed to be omitted in black 
brackets, new matter in italic] 


(e) Whenever any such new schedule is 
filed the Commission shall have authority, 
either upon complaint of uny State, munici- 
pality, or State Commission, or upon its own 
initiative without complaint, at once, and 
if it so orders, without answer or formal 
pleading by the natural-gas company, but 
upon reasonable notice, to enter upon a 
hearing concerning the lawfulness of such 
rate, charge, classification, or service; and, 
pending such hearing and the decision 
thereon, the Commission, upon filing with 
such schedules and delivering to the 
natural-gas company affected thereby a 
statement in writing [of] firing the time 
and place for such hearing and containing 
its reasons for such suspension, may sus- 
pend the operation of such schedule and de- 
fer the use of such rate, charge, classifica- 
tion, or service, [but not for a longer period 
than five months beyond the time when 
it would otherwise go into effect: Provided, 
That the Commission shall not have au- 
thority to suspend the rate, charge, classi- 
fication, or service for the sale of natural 
gas for industrial use only;] for such time 
as is reasonably necessary for the comple- 
tion of such hearing and the decision 
thereon. {and after full hearings, either 
completed before or after the rate, charge, 
classification, or service goes into effect, the 
Commission may make such orders with 
reference thereto as would be proper in a 

ing initiated after it had become 
effective] If it shall finally be determined 
that such schedule is lawful, the Commis- 
sion shall have the authority to make such 
schedule effective retroactively to the date 
of its filing. [if the proceeding has not 
been concluded and an order made at the 
expiration of the suspension period, on mo- 
tion of the natural-gas company making 
the filing, the proposed change of rate, 
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charge, classification, or service shall go into 
effect. Where increased rates or charges are 
thus made effective, the Commission may, 
by order, require the natural-gas company 
to furnish a bond, to be approved by the 
Commission, to refund any amounts ordered 
by the Commission, to keep accurate ac- 
counts in detail of all amounts received by 
reason of such increase, specifying by whom 
and in whose behalf such amounts were 
paid, and, upon completion of the hear- 
ing and decision, to order such natural-gas 
company to refunds, with interest, the por- 
tion of such increased rates or charges by 
its decision found not justified.] Upon mo- 
tion of the natural-gas company making 
the filing, and upon a showing that such 
natural-gas company will suffer damage for 
which the retroactive effectiveness of such 
schedule will not constitute an adequate 
remedy, the Commission may, by order, to 
the extent necessary to prevent such irrep- 
arable damage, and upon such terms and 
with such security as in its discretion will 
assure to the ultimate consumers the repay- 
ment of any amounts they may have been 
required to pay on account of such rates to 
the extent that such rates shall be finally 
determined to have been in excess of just and 
reasonable rates, permit such schedule, in 
whole or in part, to become effective pending 
final determination of the lawfulness of such 
schedule. At any hearing involving a rate 
or charge sought to be increased, the burden 
of proof to show that the increased rate or 
charge is just and reasonable shall be upon 
the natural-gas company, and the Commis- 
sion shall give to the hearing and decision 
of such questions preference over other 
questions pending before it and decide the 
same as speedily as possible. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill lie 
on the desk for a week, so that Sena- 
tors may read my comments and may 
read the purposes of the bill. This is 
one of the most important bills to come 
before the Congress. It involves almost 
every State of the Union. 

In closing, we have learned from the 
report submitted to the Congress that 
over $600 million of the consumers’ 
money has been tied up as a result of 
heavy backlogs of cases which have 
failed to be acted upon by the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bili lie on the desk for 1 
week, in order that other Senators may 
read it and cosponsor it if they desire. 
I trust the bill will have the cosponsor- 
ship of every Senator on this important 
proposed legislation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested. 

The bill (S. 1946) to amend section 
4(e) of the Natural Gas Act relative to 
hearings concerning the lawfulness of 
new rate schedules, introduced by Mr. 
CARROLL, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
DovuG.Las) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
ban development, to extend and amend 
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laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
BusH) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to Sen- 
ate bill 1922, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 





IMPLEMENTATION OF 23D AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL 


Under authority of. the order of the 
Senate of May 16, 1961, the names of 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
SmirH of Massachusetts, and Mr. PELL 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 1883) to regulate the elec- 
tion in the District of Columbia of elec- 
tors of President and Vice President, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
BrsLE on May 16, 1961. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 

Address delivered by him over radio sta- 
tion WGN, Chicago, relating to strengthen- 
ing of U.S. policies to halt Communist ag- 
gression. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

Article entitled “Totting Up the Cost of 
Health Care,” written by Senator NEUBERGER, 
published in the Washington Post of May 21, 
1961; and article entitled “Study Backs Ex- 
panded Medical Aid,” written by Lewis 
Hawkins, published in the Washington Post 
of May 22, 1961. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

Address delivered by him before the Sec- 
ond Annual Travel Clinic, sponsored by the 
Upper Monongahela Valley Association at 
Blackwater Lodge, Davis, W. Va., on May 12, 
1961, regarding the glories of West Virginia. 

By Mr. ENGLE: 

Statement by Representative Haroip T. 
JoHNSON, of California, before Mining Sub- 
committee of the House Interior Commit- 
tee, regarding the production of more gold 
at home. 





PROPOSED INCREASE IN WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION OF 
LONGSHOREMEN AND HARBOR 
WORKERS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, inter- 
mittently I have been pointing out, on 
the floor of the Senate, the various bills 
which are coming before the Committee 
on Commerce, proposing increases in the 
subsidies granted to the private opera- 
tors of our merchant marine, carrying 
cargoes and passengers. 

I have been a Member of this body 
for 4 years; and petitions for increased 
subsidies have repeatedly come before 
the committee, of which I am a member. 

Since the enactment of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, the Federal Gov- 


‘ ernment has paid in subsidy, to aid the 


development of our Merchant Marine, 
$232 million in construction differential 
costs and $944 million in operating dif- 
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ferential costs. These figures, in large 
part, represent the difference between 
wages paid American shipyard workers 
and operating seamen and wages paid 
to comparable workers in foreign coun- 
tries. 

Presently, there is pending before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Senate bill 733, which contemplates 
increasing the maximum weekly work- 
men’s compensation benefits paid to 
ship repairmen and other harbor work- 
ers from a level of $54 a week to $70 a 
week, or a 30-percent increase which 
would, in part, have to be paid for by 
the taxpayers of the United States be- 
cause of the subsidy features of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act which I have just 
mentioned. 

The liberality of these increases, com- 
pared to what the States are paying, in 
my opinion is influenced by the fact 
that the taxpayers have to pay a part 
of it. 

The following is a tabulation of the 
maximum weekly benefits paid under 
State workmen’s compensation laws at 
the present time and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the REcorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


STaTeE WoORKMEN’s COMPENSATION Laws 


Mazimum weekly denefit for single employee 
for temporary total disability by States 











State Rate 
Benes Bs os kee $31. 00 
pemeee tin  eAY, ois0 Bie 100. 60 
SIUM Lo. RU a () 
Arkansas Bene. Sees o en eee 35. 00 
SN ished 65. 00 
C ata 40. 25 
CGUEENINES ©. oe cae aloe on ts) 
Dee Was. i Rh 50. 00 
anal shins sagueiitebineiie 42. 00 
so 30. 00 
pe eee ee ee atl ec 75. 00 
NN 2. ntl 2 usdacsbatdaed 28. 00 
ae im 45. 00 
eee 2) ee 865.00 
I ek oso dieleteicialabiblagie 32. 00 
it et 38. 00 
ME on ccelocseseseee 36. 00 
MD AA UO aa 35. 00 
i hice aa engined 39. 00 
re ea eee 40. 00 
Rik cnidckisnindend 50. 00 
A iia iccanieinenibneninie 33. 00 
emstea 0 
be SORES ie See, 
Missourl |. pibbsvigbeliss cibbeihind 45. 00 
insects tatiidins papippenotpi 28. 00 
TON R S on ooo ae tet eased 37.00 
POON oa ce Ss chibi (2) 
New Hampshire 1............- 40. 00 
WOW DEUNEE Pennisi cocnencwccete 40. 00 
New Mexico #................. 38. 00 
ce 8 a a ee 50. 00 
North Carolina_.-........--..- 35. 00 
North Dakota. _.............. 38.00 
SRR BER 49. 00 
I a ccniimnncesasmeunes 35. 00 
Ber) ees tal ® 
Pennsylvania !__.............- 42. 50 
Rhode Island !__._....-....-.. 36. 00 
South Carolina !_............. 35.00 
ith dotelichseonhliedeentielia 30. 00 
ND 9 on cancaundesaniuand 34. 00 
NG iia in di teeseapte pate ciciial 35. 00 
WOR cididevcdbientiaibudchindd 37.00 
Fer N skid dheadoctie cute 36. 00 
a alien eea certeniael 35. 00 
wart. Be SL cE hae @) 
WOE Fons cceecnncnncwn 35. 00 
Wyoming eee on a 
Longsheremen’s and Harbor 54.00 
Workers’ Compensation 
1 Maritime. 
? Not applicable, 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a 
study of this listing discloses that the 
$70 a week maximum proposed by 8S. 
733 will be practically 40 percent, and in 
many instances 100 percent, more than 
the amounts paid in the individual 
States. 

I cannot see anything else but a chain 
reaction throughout the country de- 
manding that the increase granted by 
the Congress shall likewise be granted 
by the States. 

Perhaps the increase ought to be 
granted, but before it is, we ought to 
make certain what are the actual facts. 
Prior to the amendments of 1948, maxi- 
mum weekly benefits for workers covered 
by the Longshoremen and Harbor 
Workers Act was $25 a week. In 1948, 
it was raised to $35. In 1956, it was 
raised from $35 to $54, an increase of 
approximately 50 percent. 

Now, 5 years later, it is sought to be 
raised from $54 to $70, an increase of 
30 percent. 

It is my understanding that only per- 
functory hearings are contemplated on 
this bill. It seems to be accepted that 
the grants ought to be made. I hope 
that, before we act upon this bill, it 
will be studied adequately, not only from 
the standpoint of the Federal Govern- 
ment, but from the standpoint of the 
effect it will have on the various States 
in the Union. 





THE FAIR PLAY FOR CUBA 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 4 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the facts 
I am about to present to the Senate to- 
day are of particular concern to students 
in America’s institutions of higher learn- 
ing, for reasons which will quickly be- 
come apparent. They are of particular 
concern to the parents of these students, 
and to faculty members in these institu- 
tions. ‘They are of particular concern to 
Senators from California, Colorado, my 
own State of Connecticut, Florida, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Min- 
nesota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Vermont, Washington. 

I believe they are also of general con- 
cern to the people of the United States. 
Fitted together, they provide a priceless 
example of how gullible persons can be 
misled into serving as victims for a cheap 
Communist shakedown. I believe part 
of the responsibility for this situation 
lies with certain self-misguided liberal 
editors, who, in their blind fury, rush to 
the defense of anyone and everyone who 
receives a subpena from the Subcommit- 
tee on Internal Security. The victims in 
this case are 7,000 students who have 
given their support to something that 
calls itself the Fair Play for Cuba Com- 
mittee. 

Months ago, the subcommittee pub- 
lished testimony making clear that the 
so-called Fair Play for Cuba Committee 
was a fraud set up under the auspices of 
@ concealed agent of Fidel Castro. 
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Nevertheless, according to testimony of 
Richard Gibson, the acting executive 
secretary, before the subcommittee last 
Tuesday, May 16, the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee has chapters located at 
Antioch, University of California, City 
College of New York, Stanford, Colum- 
bia, University of Colorado, Brooklyn, 
Queens, Cornell, UCLA, Fisk, Los An- 
geles City College, University of Min- 
nesota, Carleton College, University of 
Indiana, Yale, University of Virginia, 
Oberlin, Brandeis, Harvard, University of 
Washington, University of Michigan, 
Wayne, Brown, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, St. John’s, Boston Uni- 
versity, University of Ohio, Grinnell, 
Tufts, Bennington, Goddard, University 
of Kansas, Reed College. The commit- 
tee also has what it calls adult chapters 
in Los Angeles, Calif.; San Francisco, 
Calif.; Tampa, Fla.; Detroit, Mich.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Palo Alto, Calif.; and New York 
City. 

Other chapters are located in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Newark, Boston, New 
Haven, Denver, Cleveland, Seattle, San 
Diego, Hartford, Lynn, Mass., Santa 
Clara, Calif., Brooklyn, Queens, Bergen 
County, N.J. 

On Thursday, May 18, an excellent edi- 
torial entitled “For Exposure’s Sake”’ ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star. 
I will read it to Senators: 


It is said that a congressional investigat- 
ing committee “has no right to expose for 
exposure’s sake.” Generally, this makes 
sense. For an ‘investigating committee is 
supposed to be seeking facts for purposes of 
possible legislation. It is not supposed to 
use its authority to embarrass and humiliate 
an unoffending citizen. 

There are exceptions, however, to all gen- 
eralities. And this week's quizzing by the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee of a 
representative of the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee is one of them. 

The Senate group had before it one 
Richard Gibson, acting executive secretary 
of the committee. He told a remarkable 
story. 

This Fair Play Committee claims to repre- 
sent 7,000 people in the United States and 
Canada. It has 23 chapters and 37 student 
councils in the United States. Mr. Gibson, 
one of two people authorized to write checks 
on the committee’s bank account, testified 
that he had never asked where the money 
came from. Why? So he couldn’t be forced 
to reveal the names of contributors. His 
committee, he said, kept no membership list, 
using, instead, a general mailing list. Again, 
we suppose, to avoid having to disclose the 
names of members. Finally, Mr. Gibson said 
he didn’t know that his committee’s execu- 
tive secretary, who is now in Cuba, was sen- 
tenced in Ohio in 1939 to serve up to 30 
years in jail for armed robbery, auto theft, 
and kidnaping. 

We assume that the Senate subcommittee, 
in eliciting this testimony, had some legis- 
lative purpose in mind. But it doesn’t mat- 
ter very much. The point is that the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee, on the basis of 
Mr. Gibson's testimony, ought to be exposed 
for what it is. The dupes who belong to it 
and who contribute to it, that 
they are dupes, ought to know what they 
have been conned into. And if this comes 
within the sweep of “exposure for exposure’s 
sake,” we are all for it. 


To begin with, the Star correctly as- 


sumes that we had a legislative purpose 
in mind when we sought facts about the 
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Cuba committee. On this floor, I have 
kept Senators continuously informed 
about the committee. Our legislative 
purpose was stated three times at the 
hearing last Tuesday. At page 211 of 
the hearing transcript, I am quoted as 
follows: 

There has been evidence before this com- 
mittee, sworn testimony, that advertisements 
were placed in the newspapers with funds 
supplied by Castro. 

If your agency is not registered under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act, this com- 
mittee is interested, and we shall suggest 
to the Attorney General that he may be 
interested. 


The following appears on page 225 of 
the transcript, quoting Subcommittee 
Counsel Sourwine: 

There is evidence before this committee 
that the Fair Play for Cuba Committee is a 
foreign-sponsored propaganda organization. 
There is also evidence that it is supported 
and encouraged by the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. We want to know as much as we can 
about its activities for the purpose of deter- 
mining the extent that it threatens the 
security of this country and what, if any, 
legislative action can be taken to meet that 
threat. 


Mr. Sourwine commented further at 
page 281: 

This committee has developed that the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee has thousands 
of dollars in finances in deposits, and with- 
drawals of large amounts have been made 
subject only to the control of this witness 
and Mr. Taber; that American citizens, in- 
cluding college youth, are being asked to 
contribute to this organization. 

It is a perfectly proper legislative purpose 
for the committee to consider whether there 
is a situation here which could be met by 
récommendations for legislation to govern 
such organizations so as to give assurance 
of a sounder or at least a tighter financial 
control in cases where the public is involved. 


The founder of the committee, Rob- 
ert Taber, is now in Cuba. He was sen- 
tenced in Ohio in 1939 to serve up to 
30 years in jail for armed robbery, auto 
theft, and kidnaping. 

He was a newswriter for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. An article by 
him in Nation magazine in January of 
1960 was the instrument which brought 
the Cuba committee into existence, 
Needless to say, it was a whitewash of 
Fidel Castro. It extolled the alleged so- 
cial gains of the Cuba revolution and it 
pooh-poohed the clear facts about Mos- 
cow’s dominating influence in Havana. 

When we called him to the witness 
stand last year, Taber denied that the 
committee used funds supplied by Cas- 
tro representatives. When we later de- 
veloped proof that there was Castro 
money in this alleged fairplay operation, 
he was gone. 

But he can still draw checks against 
the committee’s account made up of 
funds contributed at least in part by 
gullible youngsters on America’s cam- 
puses. 

Our hearing developed the fact that 
he had taken at least $19,000 from the 
committee’s account in one single with- 
drawal. 

There is also more to be said about the 
man he left behind him, Richard Gibson. 

For many years, Mr. President, we 
have heard a good deal about athletic 
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bums, who hop from campus to campus, 


season after season. It is time we be- 
gan hearing about Communist front 
bums, who do the same kind of hopping. 

Richard Gibson is a Communist front 
bum. Our record shows that he was a 
freshman at Kenyon College 12 years 
ago. He vanished just before the end 
of the spring term, leaving behind him 
a tuition bill of $579, which has never 
been paid. Regardless of this, he got 
a John Hay Whitney fellowship a year 
later to study in Rome. 

Five years later, a GI grant sent him 
to the University of Paris, the Sorbonne. 
Today, he is a graduate student at Co- 
lumbia University, at the expense of his 
former employer, CBS. 

Columbia is the operating base, from 
which he operates the fairplay racket. 
He went to Canada, in his role of Fidel’s 
Typhoid Mary, to solidify a fraternal 
connection with Canadian undergradu- 
ates. He helped start the committee 
chapter on the Columbia campus and is 
president of the New York chapter. He 
has thrown the weight of his organiza- 
tion behind what he describes as a “very 
brilliant book by a Columbia University 
professor, C. Wright Mills.” ‘The book 
is entitled ‘“‘Listen Yankee.” 

It excoriates the American position in 
Cuba and glorifies Moscow’s Fidel. 
Needless to say, the Communist press is 
equally overjoyed at this ‘very brilliant 
book by a Columbia University pro- 
fessor.” 

Our hearing also developed that the 
Cuba committee has refused to register 
under the Alien Registration Act. The 
committee, in its own publications, has 
boasted about mass demonstrations it 
organized outside the United Nations and 
in Union Square. 

How was it possible for this group of 
Red racketeers to solicit funds and to 
organize demonstrations after the initial 
facts about Taber’s concealment of Cas- 
tro’s hand in his committee appeared in 
some newspapers? 

I believe this can be laid at the door 
of the liberal publications that spent so 
much time furiously assaulting the Sub- 
committee on Internal Security that 
they overlooked the truth about this 
specious Fair Play for Cuba outfit. 

There are many of these, Mr. Presi- 
dent. The most flagrant of all is the 
eminently respectable Harper’s maga- 
zine, for the falsehoods it circulated in 
collaboration with a certain Kenneth 
Tynan. 

Tynan, dramatic critic for the London 
Observer and guest critic for the New 
Yorker magazine, another eminently re- 
spectable publication, signed the New 
York Times advertisement which was the 
kickoff for the Cuba committee’s ac- 
tivity. 

He was called into executive session 
by the subcommittee when he began 
looking into the shenanigans of this 
Fidel-financed group. Tynan wrote an 
article for the October 1960 issue of 
Harper’s, which purported to tell what 
happened in this executive session. 

His account of what happened in the 
session may be accurately described as a 
double-barreled lie. Harper’s lent the 
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full weight of its prestige to this lie. Ac- 
cording to him, here is what took place: 

Had I received money for signing the [Fair 
Play for Cuba] ad? 


No. 
Was it paid for by Cuban gold? 
No. 


The record of the hearing shows that 
Kenneth Tynan was not asked either of 
these questions and consequently he gave 
neither of the answers. Obviously the 
Fair Play for Cuba Committee needed to 
have something like this said about it 
under respectable auspices, so Mr. Tynan 
took care of its needs. It was unfortu- 
nate for him that the committee ran 
across another witness, who swore that 
the ad was paid for with Cuban money. 

But it is even more unfortunate, Mr. 
President, for the gulls who fell in be- 
hind Harper’s, the Nation, and a whole 
string of liberal newspapers across the 
Nation. These were so determined to 
give the Subcommittee on Internal Secu- 
rity a black eye, that they gave the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee a clean bill of 
health. 

More than all others, Mr. President, 
they have an obligation to begin to tell 
the truth about what this Red shake- 
down racket really is. 





LAWLESSNESS IN ALABAMA 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
ugly passions which have distorted rea- 
son and law in some cities in Alabama 
have given birth to a violence resulting 
in most serious damage to our great 
Nation—not only here at home but 
throughout the world. 

I call particular attention to the brutal 
attack upon John Seigenthaler, a fellow 
Tennessean and outstanding former 
newspaperman, who was sent by the 
President and the Attorney General to 
the area to seek facts about the protec- 
tion of citizens who were exercising their 
constitutional rights in a peaceful man- 
ner. 

Caught up suddenly in the violence, 
Mr. Seigenthaler courageously sought, as 
any honorable citizen would, to protect 
@ young woman from attack and was 
struck down from behind by a coward’s 
blow. Fortunately, Mr. Seigenthaler is 
recovering from his injuries and will be 
able to continue contributing his valu- 
able talents to the important post that 
he holds as special assistant to the At- 
torney General. 

I call attention to the tragic case of 
Mr. Seigenthaler because it represents 
all that is reprehensible about the un- 
checked lawlessness which has led to 
senseless injury of many other citizens 
who deserved protection from violence, 
regardless of issues argued by either side 
in the situation. 

Mr. President, I suggest that some of 
the local officials of Alabama have been 
negligent of their obligations to control 
brutality brought about by hotheaded 
lawlessness. I submit that these officials, 
also by their failure to move quickly and 
effectively with the local enforcement 
facilities at their disposal, have turned 
their backs on their responsibilities. 

Mr. President, much as we regret the 
need for using U.S. marshals to protect 
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the rights of people and to prevent vio- 
lence, it seems to me that the Atiorney 
General had no alternative in this in- 
stance. He is to be commended for tak- 
ing this necessary step. 

Our Nation and our people will not = 
able to count, today, the depth of 
damage that has been done the cause 
freedom throughout the world by 
days of shame that have occurred in 
Alabama. 

I pray that those who have inflicted 
this damage, those who have condoned 
it, and those who have turned their backs 
upon it will seek forgiveness in their 
souls. I hope sincerely that strength 
and steadfastness will continue to sup- 
port those who have deplored this trag- 
edy and who have sought and are still 
seeking to establish law and order where 
a mob has run rampant and struck 
bloody blows at individual freedom. 


Fis 





TRIBUTE TO THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the 
strength and vigor with which Secretary 
of the Interior Stewart Udall is attack- 
ing his job as Secretary of the Interior 
is well characterized in the article which 
appeared recently in the Deseret News 
and Telegram, one of the West’s most 
influential newspapers. 

Easterners may look upon Mr. Udall 
at the moment as the stormy petrel of 
the Kennedy administration, but to the 
West the strong wind he is blowing up 
about our long-neglected natural re- 
source development is as welcome as 
rain in August. His recent hike up into 
Utah’s Rainbow Bridge country to see 
for himself this spectacular corner of 
Utah, his announced plans to expand 
and preserve it, his efforts to move along 
at a more rapid pace our crucial water 
development projects, his program to 
conserve our public lands, and his ob- 
vious intention to help us to make the 
most of every natural resource we have, 
have already earned him the respect and 
gratitude of the citizens of Utah. We 
are confident he will “make his mark.” 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp the article on Secretary 
Udall published by the Deseret News as 
a well-illustrated spread on May 13, and 
written by Louis Cassels of United Press 
International. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Srewaret LEE Upatlt: THE YOuNG CurmMuDG- 
EON—Man In A Hurzay Wuo Loves His 
Work 

(By Louis Cassels) 

WASHINGTON.—Stewart Lee Udall, the 
“young curmudgeon” of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, has at least four notable ac- 
complishments to his credit since he took 
office as Secretary of the Interior. 

Serving in what is normally a rather ob- 
scure post, the 41-year-old ex-Congressman 
from Arizona has reaped more newspaper 
headlines than any other member of the 
Kennedy cabinet. 

He has demonstrated an unusual ability 
to draw howls of rage from Republicans— 
sa AOSD from his fellow Democrats— 

He has shocked this blase capital by say- 
ing out loud what is widely believed 
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but seldom acknowledged—that “there are 
times when you have to be ruthless in poli- 
tics.” 


Finally, along the way, he has attracted 
public attention to the urgent and often 
neglected problem of conserving America’s 
natural resources, particularly its disappear- 
ing wilderness areas. 

The W: judgment on Udall is 
that he is likely to be the most controver- 
sial Secretary of Interior since the late 
Harold L. Ickes, the self-styled “old cur- 
mudgeon” of the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Cabinet. 

At times the 41-year-old Udall appears 
to be consciously emulating the “old cur- 
mudgeon.” Ickes once created a national 
sensation by inviting Negro soprano Marian 
Anderson to sing from the steps of the Lin- 
coln Memorial after she had been barred 
from giving a concert in the DAR’s Consti- 
tution Hall. Udall has stirred up a similar 
storm by serving notice on the W: 
Redskins pro football team that it will have 
to hire some Negro players if it expects to 
use the new stadium being built on Gov- 
ernment land here. 

Ickes” truculent spirit pervades the very 
room in which Udall works. The Interior 
Department Building was erected while Ickes 
was feuding with Postmaster General James 
A. Farley. Ickes gave the architects explicit 
orders to make his office bigger than Far- 
ley’s. As a result, every Secretary of the 
Interior since Ickes has worked in a mam- 
moth, paneled room which is almost as big as 
a basketball court. 

Udall submitted, more or less restively, to 
an interview in this cavernous chamber. He 
is chronically late for appointments, and in 
an effort to keep up with his schedule, he 
sometimes tries to carry on conversations 
with visitors while sneaking in a few quick 
glances at correspondence or reports lying 
on his desk. 

Udall is not given to small talk or levity, 
especially when he is in a hurry, which ap- 
parently he nearly always is. He may break 
into a hearty guffaw over a political joke, 
but his face is usually fixed in a fairly 
grim expression. He has dark, crewcut 
hair, a hawk nose, and the athletic build 
(5 feet, 11 inches, 180 pounds) of a prize- 
fighter. 

But if you steer him onto his favorite sub- 
ject—the outdoors—he begins to sound more 
like a poet. He grew up in the wide open 
spaces of Arizona, and he has retained an 
almost mystical passion for nature in its un- 
spoiled state. 

His greatest concern is that Americans will 
do too little, too late, to preserve their fast- 
dwindling heritage of majestic streams and 
forests 


“This is the most urgent problem in the 
whole field of natural resources,” he said 
with conviction. “The glory of America has 
always been its green face * * * its spa- 
ciousness. The whole character of the 
American people has been shaped by living 
on a virgin continent where men could test 
themselves the wilderness. 

“But our land is changing before our eyes. 
The bulidozers are eating away the last re- 

wild areas in the East, and even in 


Udall considers it disgraceful that only 
92,000 acres of land were added to the na- 
tional parks system under Presidents Tru- 
man and Eisenhower. He wants President 
Kennedy to go into the history books as the 
greatest conservationist since Woodrow Wil- 
son, who added 5.5 million acres to the park 
system. He is particularly anxious to ac- 
quire more parklands in the East, where 
most of the Nation’s people live. The vast 
majority of present parks are in the West, 
far from centers of 

4s a starter, he is for congres- 
sional action on long stalled legislation to 
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preserve 3 of the 8 or 10 US. shore- 
lines which have not yet been taken over 
by the commercial resort developers. The 
proposed national seashores are located at 
Cape Code, Mass., Padre Island, Tex., and 
Oregon Dunes, Oreg. 

Another project dear to his heart is de- 
velopment of the Delaware River Basin to 
create a vast manmade lake in the Catskill 
Mountains, within 2 hours’ driving time of 
New York and Philadelphia. 

“We have got to move fast’’ on these proj- 
ects, he said earnestly. “It will never get 
any cheaper. In many areas, land prices are 
doubling every 10 years.” 

Udall’s Department is possibly the least 
understood in the Government, partly be- 
cause its name—Interior—means nothing to 
the average citizen. It might more accu- 
rately be described as “The Department of 
Natural Resources.” 

Its major functions include managing 
about 500 million acres of land, mostly in the 
West, which are still in the public domain; 
providing irrigation for nearly 8 million 
acres of reclaimed land, also in the West; 
building and operating hydroelectric sys- 
tems which now generate 6 million kilo- 
watts of power; fostering the economic health 
of mineral extraction industries, including 
such chronic invalids as coal, lead, and zinc; 
promoting mine safety; protecting fish and 
wildlife; conducting geological surveys; oper- 
ating a railroad in Alaska; and looking out 
for the welfare of 400,000 American Indians 
and Eskimos who are wards of the Federal 
Government. 

Nearly one-fourth of the Nation’s Indians 
live within the Arizona Congressional Dis- 
trict which Udall formerly represented, and 
he is a militant champion of their interests. 
He thinks it is a national scandal that the 
living standards on many Indian reservations 
are as low as those of any nation in Asia or 
Africa, and that it is past time for the United 
States to launch a sort of domestic point 4 
program for economic development of In- 
dian reservations. 

Udall’s forebears were rugged Mormon 
pioneers who settled in Arizona before the 
Civil War. 

He was born January 31, 1920, in St. Johns, 
Ariz., a town founded by his grandfather. 
There are almost as many Udalls as Indians 
in Arizona, and most of them are prominent 
in the business and political life of the 
State. His father was Levi S. Udall, chief 
justice of the Arizona Supreme Court. 

Washington is getting another Udall— 
Stewart's brother, Morris, who won the Ari- 
zona election last week to replace the Interior 
Secretary in the House. 

Udall’s love for the outdoors goes back to 
his boyhood, when “you could stand on the 
front steps of my home and shoot ducks.” 

After graduating from high school, he went 
to Pennsylvania to put in the 2 years of 
volunteer service as a missionary which is 
performed by many young men in the Mor- 
mon Church. 

When the United States entered World 
War II, he signed up for bombardier training 
in the Air Force, but washed out of cadet 
school, and became an enlisted gunner. As 
a technical sergeant, he made 50 missions 
over Western Europe in B-24 Liberators, 

After the war, he went to the University 
of Arizona, where he played guard on a 
basketball team which was good enough to 
make the National Invitational Tournament 
in Madison Square Garden. 

He still likes basketball. During a recent 
mine inspection tour of West Virginia, he 
spotted a group of kids playing basketball 
on a crude homemade court. He ordered his 
driver to stop, leaped out of the car, and 
sank three baskets in a row. 

He graduated from the university in 1948 
with a law degree and a wife, a blonde coed 
named Ermalee Webb, whom he married dur- 
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ing his senior year. After a few years of 
private law practice with a family firm, he 
was elected to Congress in 1954. 

He was known in Co as an able 
member of the “Western liberal bloc.” He 
served on the House Interior Committee, 
where he got a thorough grounding in the 
problems of the Department he now heads, 
and also on the Labor Committee, where he 
had the opportunity of working closely with 
Senator John F. Kennedy on passage of a 
moderate union reform bill. 

His relationship with Mr. Kennedy was 
cemented during the 1960 campaign for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, when 
Udall swung to Kennedy the 17 Arizona con- 
vention votes which were supposed to be in 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s bag. 

Udall clearly enjoys the power and res7on- 
sibility of his new job, but he does not 
seem to be greatly interested in the status 
symbols and personal perquisites of Cabi- 
net office. His private life has undergone 
little change since his days of Congress, 
and he still is more at home driving his 
own station wagon than sitting in the back 
seat of a chauffeur-driven limousine. 

He lives with his wife, six children, two 
dogs and a badly outnumbered cat in a mod- 
est house in suburban Virginia. The whole 
family is outdoors-minded. Udall sometimes 
packs the entire menage, including dogs and 
cat, into the family station wagon for a drive 
across the continent to the open spaces of 
Arizona. 

He keeps in trim for this and other chal- 
lenges by doing a lot of hiking and playing 
paddle ball in the congressional gymuasium 
several times a week. He does not smoke. 

Like President Kennedy and nearly every- 
one else in thy New Frontier, he is an omniv- 
orous reader, and especially likes the poetry 
of Robert Frost. 

After a recent visit to Capitol Hill to tes- 
tify on a pending park bill, Udall strode 
down a corridor, his right hand clutching 
the yellow memo pad on which he jots down 
ideas and things to do as they occur to him, 
and a pack of harried Interior Department 
underlings.at his heels. He looked like a 
young man in a hurry, and the spectacle 
caused an old Washington hand to muse 
aloud: 

“That fellow is either going to make a 
mark for himself—or get a bloody nose.” 
He might, like honest Harold Ickes, do both. 





STRAIGHTFORWARD SCHOOL AID 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
yesterday there appeared in the New 
York Times an_ editorial entitled 
“Straightforward School Aid.” I wish 
to associate myself with the views ex- 
pressed in the editorial. It relates to 
the action taken yesterday by the Sen- 
ate, when it rejected the Bush amend- 
ment; and the editorial also refers to 
the importance of the passage of this 
school bill without the adoption of 
amendments which would bog it down 
or would limit the possibility of its en- 
actment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed at this point in the 
REcorD, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STRAIGHTFORWARD SCHOOL AID 

In a determined effort to pass a straight- 
forward bill to aid the public elementary 
and secondary schools, the Senate’s Dem- 
ocratic leadership yesterday opposed segre- 
gation or antisegregation amendments of any 
kind. 
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This move was essential. It dispelled 
lingering suspicions that administration 
spokesmen last week, in an effort to save the 
faces of southerners who wanted to reverse 
their earlier opposition to school aid, had 
actually encouraged the introduction of a 
rider prohibiting the Government from 
withholding funds from segregated schools. 

Now the administration’s stand is again 
clear, as it should have been throughout. 
The issue is Federal aid to the schools to 
help them build classrooms and pay teachers. 
Desegregation can and must be tackled sep- 
arately under the rulings of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

As for appeasing the South, the irony of 
such political counsel is evident to those 
who know that the Southern States need 
Federal aid most urgently. Since they are to 
be the principal beneficiaries, it ought not be 
too much to ask them to refrain from pollut- 
ing the bill with their prejudices. 

Whatever debate remains ought to be con- 
fined to perfecting the mechanics of the 
measure, including the distribution formula. 
We continue to believe that funds should be 
allocated according to the number of chil- 
dren actually attending public schools and 
not, as is now contemplated, according to 
the number of school-age children (private 
as well as public) in each Stz.e. 

But aside from efforts to improve details 
of the bill, such amendments as Senator 
Prescorr Busn’s civil rights proposal and 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER’s attempt to rein- 
troduce the parochial school controversy 
would, if successful, result not in amending 
the measure but in killing it. The Senate 
task now is to defeat these antiaid maneu- 
vers and to pass a simple, basic bill to help 
the public schools. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
METCALF in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is closed. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments of 
the Committee on the Judiciary be al- 
lowed to meet today while the Senate is 
in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it has 
been the policy for the last week or so, 
since the debate on the Federal aid to 
education bill started, to refuse permis- 
sion to all committees to hold meetings 
during the sessions of the Senate. It is 
with great regret I express objection at 
this time to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the unfinished business be laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1021) to authorize a program of Federal 
financial assistance for education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 


| 
| 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 


pill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time nec- 
essary for the call of the roll not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I have 
been requested to interpose an objection 
to the unanimous-consent request, so 
I hereby object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Obijec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask my 
friend if this means there will be a live 
quorum. I hope the Sergeant at Arms 
will be notified I may put him to work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will continue the call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Vermont yield to me so 
that I may make two unanimous-consent 


requests? 
Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 
Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the Senate Committee on In- 
ternal Security be permitted to sit during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in 
keeping with the announcement previ- 
ously made this morning, the Senator 
from Nebraska objects. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Lands of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
be permitted to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I make 
the same objection, for the same reason. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, through 
inadvertence yesterday I called up my 
amendment B instead of my amendment 
F. Therefore I should explain that 
amendment F is in conformity with the 
mimeographed statements that have 
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been placed on the desks of Senators, 
and I ask unanimous consent at this 
time to substitute my amendment F 
for my amendment B. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In lieu of the 
amendment proposed to be offered, 5-18-— 
16—B, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

On page 2, line 7, strike out “and”. 

On page 2, line 8, before the period insert 
a comma and the following: “and in paying 
other costs of providing public elementary 
and secondary education”. 

On page 11, line 23, strike out “shall” and 
insert in lieu thereof “‘may”’. 

On page 13, line 22, strike out “and”. 

On page 13, line 23, before the semicolon 
insert: “and (C) other costs of providing 
public elementary and secondary education”. 

On page 13, line 25, strike out “either 
ok. 

On page 14, line 11, strike out “and”. 

On page 14, line 16, before the period in- 
sert “and (C) the amounts to be used for 
other costs of providing public elementary 
and secondary education will be allocated 
so that preference is given to local educa- 
tion agencies which, in the judgment of the 
State education agency, have the greatest 
need for assistance in paying such costs”. 

On page 22, between lines 10 and 11, in- 
sert the following: 

(12) The term ‘other costs of providing 
public elementary and secondary education’ 
means any maintenance and operating cost 
of public elementary or secondary school 
education for which revenues derived from 
State or local sources may be expended in 
such State.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is the parlia- 
mentary situation? Has the Senator 
withdrawn his amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has offered a sub- 
stitute for the amendment previously 
offered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
amendment which I now offer and the 
amendment which I offered yesterday 
are similar in nature. The only differ- 
ence is that the amendment which I of- 
fered unintentionally yesterday provided 
for an authorization of money for debt 
retirement and other capital expendi- 
tures. The present amendment would 
limit the expenditure of funds purely 
and simply to operation and mainte- 
nance expenses. That amendment is the 
one that I intended to offer yesterday. 
Since the Senator from Maryland has re- 
fused to allow me to substitute the 
amendent, I have offered it now. 

Mr. BUTLER. I say to the Senator 
from Vermont that I have no regret. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has the floor. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
main provision in S. 1021 as presently 
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drafted restricts the use of Federal funds 
to public school teachers’ salaries and 
construction of public school facilities. 

I heartily agree with the Council of 
Chief State School Officers that this 
leaves less freedom of choice than is 
desirable. 

In November 1960, in annual meet- 
ing assembled, the Council voted by a 
three-to-one margin in favor of includ- 
ing teachers’ salaries in Federal aid leg- 
islation, but voted 100 percent in favor 
of including current expenses. A part 
of the text of the Council’s resolution 
reads as follows. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that we might be clear 
as to exactly the amendment now be- 
ing considered? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has 
amended his original amendment so that 
at the present time we are now consid- 
ering the Prouty amendment which is 
identified on our desks as amendment B? 

Mr. PROUTY. Amendment F. 

Mr. MORSE. Amendment F. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has offered a modification of 
amendment B. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ver- 
mont has offered the amendment iden- 
tified on our desks as amendment F as 
a substitute for his previously offered 
amendment identified as amendment B. 
Is that the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROUTY. 
that point. 

I repeat, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers in November 1960, adopt- 
ed a resolution a part of which reads as 
follows: 

The State should be free to choose the pro- 
portions in which they will use the Federal 
grants for school construction, capital debt 
requirement, or current expenses in the 
maintenance and operation of schools. 


During the hearings held by the Senate 
Education Subcommittee, State officials 
made it unmistakably clear that they 
need more freedom than is permitted by 
the administration bill. Not only did Dr. 
Edgar Fuller speak for these officials, he 
presented to the subcommittee telegrams 
he had received from all regions of the 
country asking Congress to give the 
States flexibility in spending grant 
money. 

The committee reported measure does 
not allow expenditures for textbooks, 
transportation, utility costs, and other 
areas important to the local people who 
have to run our schools and to the stu- 
dents themselves. 

Permitting States to use Federal funds 
only for school construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries is not giving them full free- 
dom of choice by any means. 

Let us listen for a moment to what the 
people back home say they want in an 
education bill. I shall begin with the 
State of Alabama. In a telegram dated 
March 7, which may be found on page 


I wish to emphasize 
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304 of the printed hearings, Frank Stew- 
art, Alabama’s State superintendent of 
education, objected to the provision in 
the administration bill which would force 
States to spend 10 percent of their al- 
lotted funds on pilot and experimental 
projects regardless of their overall prob- 
lems. He asked that this mandatory pro- 
vision be made permissive. 

When the Arizona State superintend- 
ent of public instruction learned that I 
planned to offer an amendment which 
would give the States the liberty to spend 
Federal grants for not only school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries but other 
current expenses, he wired me stating: 

Proposal as explained would be in the in- 


terest of Arizona. Current expenses should 
be included. 


A. W. Ford, Arkansas commissioner of 
education, believes very strongly that 
States should be given more freedom of 
choice and be allowed to expend Federal 
moneys for current expenses. On page 
11 of the Senate hearings he is quoted 
as saying: 

I concur wholeheartedly in this recom- 
mendation and recommend that S. 1021 
make provision for these expenditures at 
the option of the State boards of education. 


Colorado also made its voice heard on 
the need for flexibility in the school aid 
bill. On page 405 of the hearings, Craig 
P. Minear of the State Teachers Associa- 
tion is quoted as saying: 

Let me emphasize that legislation pro- 
viding Federal assistance for school con- 
struction only would be of little help in 
Colorado. * * * The only Federal legisla- 
tion which would give help to Colorado 
would be legislation which would allow our 
State to decide how much should be spent 
on buildings and how much on teachers’ 
salaries or other school costs. 


William J. Sanders, Connecticut com- 
missioner of education, has indicated full 
support for the freedom-of-choice 
amendment I am proposing. In a tele- 
gram to me dated May 15, he said: 

Proposed amendment removing restric- 
tion of Federal funds to salaries and con- 
struction would be much better for Con- 
necticut. 


Delaware feels that its people know 
more about Delaware problems than the 
Federal Government does and the reac- 
tion of the State to my amendment is 
one of complete support. In a wire to 
me dated May 15, George R. Miller, Del- 
aware superintendent of the department 
of public instruction, stated: 

I agree that greater freedom of choice in 
the use of Federal funds to public schools 
would be a benefit to the State of Dela- 
ware, 


The State of Florida, which has long 
adhered to the principle of States rights, 
did not deviate from its traditional pat- 
tern on this education bill. Thomas D. 
Bailey, as appears on page 312 of the 
Senate hearings, brings sharply to focus 
the lack of flexibility in the administra- 
tion bill. He said: 

Section 110 ignores maintenance, trans- 
portation, textbooks, and other essential 
areas of expenditure necessary for overall 
improvement of education. 


The State superintendent of schools 
for the State of Georgia, Claude Pur- 
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cell, called to my attention the fact that 
the Georgia House of Representatives 
passed resolutions favoring increased 
Federal support, provided funds can be 
received and spent as State funds. In 
other words, Georgia, too, wants a 
greater freedom of choice. 

Hawaii, the newly admitted 50th 
State, is not unmindful of the impor- 
tance of having State and local educators 
decide in what areas moneys should be 
expended and for what needs. William 
F. Quinn, Governor of Hawaii, and 
Walter M. Gordon, superintendent of 
public instruction, cabled me as follows: 

We believe in maximum flexibility in ad- 
ministering Federal aid to education and 
endorse your amendment. 


The great State of Idaho wants to be 
recorded in favor of the freedom-of- 
choice amendment. D. F. Engelking, 
Idaho superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, declared in a wire to me dated 
May 12: 

The State of Idaho is very desirous of 
Federal aid for teachers’ salaries and/or 
construction and/or other current expenses. 
We concur with your ideas. We appreciate 
the opportunity to express our views. 


The State of Maine wants more liberty 
in handling Federal funds. It dislikes 
the provision in the administration 
school aid bill which requires States to 
spend 10 percent of their allotment for 
special projects. Warren G. Hill, com- 
missioner of education for the State of 
Maine, urges that the provision relating 
to special projects be permissive rather 
than mandatory. 

My amendment would, of course, give 
the States the discretion they seek. 

Minnesota is far removed from Maine, 
but shares a similar view with respect to 
the mandatory provision which requires 
the States to spend 10 percent of their 
money on research and special projects. 
Dean Schweickard, Minnesota commis- 
sioner of education, had this to say about 
the inflexible 10 percent requirement: 

Ten percent of State allotment to be 
spent on research at the local level is com- 
mendable, perhaps too high. 


The Mississippi State superintendent 
of public education, J. M. Tubb, favors 
school aid legislation, but makes it very 
clear that he does not want the hands of 
the State tied by Federal requirements. 
In a telegram to me dated May 13, Mr. 
Tubb said: 

Favor legislation that includes teachers’ 
salaries and construction of public school 
facilities; however, would not object to it 
covering other items of school expense pro- 
vided it is done without undue restrictions. 

The chief school officer of the State of 
Missouri, Hubert Wheeler, indicated his 
support of education legislation but he, 
too, dislikes the mandatory provisions in 
the bill dealing with special projects. On 
page 315 of the Senate hearings he is 
quoted as saying: 

Ten percent far special projects seems too 
great. 

My neighboring State of New Hamp- 
shire favors the freedom-of-choice 


amendment which Iam proposing. Ina 
wire to me dated May 16 New Hampshire 
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Commissioner of Education Charles F. 
Ritch, Jr., made this observation: 

Agree with you wholeheartedly. Genera} 
aid to States for education is better than 
categorical aid. I support the concept you 
propose in your amendment to the adminis- 
tration school aid bill. 


The New Mexico superintendent of 
public instruction, Tom Wiley, endorses 
wholeheartedly my freedom-of-choice 
amendment. In a telegram to me dated 
May 12, he said: 

Your proposed amendment would he to our 
interest. We are, also, concerned about dele- 
tion of funds earmarked for research and 
administration, both of which are important 
to States such as New Mexico. Your efforts 
are deeply appreciated. 


New York, like other States in the 
north, south, east, and west, also wants 
freedom of action when it comes to solv- 
ing educational problems with Federal 
help. New York deputy commissioner 
of education, E. B. Nyquist, indicated 
full support of my amendment. His 
message is as follows: 

Our position on Federal aid is that the 
funds should be as general and as unre- 
stricted as possible. Therefore, we would 
favor your proposal for amendment for in- 
creased freedom of choice for use of Fed- 
eral funds in order to meet the different 
needs in the several States. 


Oregon, the home State of my distin- 
guished colleague on the Labor Commit- 
tee and floor manager of the bill, has 
expressed support of my freedom-of- 
choice amendment. In a wire to me dat- 
ed May 12 the Oregon superintendent of 
public instruction, Leon P. Minear, had 
this to say: 

Agree wholeheartedly with your proposal 
to broaden school aid provisions. 


Michael P. Walsh, commissioner of 
education for the State of Rhode Island, 
acknowledges the need for State flexibil- 
ity and indicates approval of my amend- 
ment with the following caution: 

If you feel this amendment would in no 
way interfere with the bill’s progress, I 
would concur. 


The State of South Dakota favors the 
freedom-of-choice amendment which I 
have proposed. M. F. Coddington, South 
Dakota State superintendent of educa- 
tion, said in a wire to me dated May 15: 

Favor your amendment for the State to 
allocate Federal aid for capital outlay for 
operation and maintenance. 


I have been in touch by telephone 
with John Holden, Vermont’s commis- 
sioner of education, and he has assured 
me that Vermont wants no unnecessary 
restrictions and would like the privilege 
of determining where and how Federal 
funds should be expended for elemen- 
tary and secondary education. 

Apparently this view is shared by the 
Vermont Education Association, because 
I received a telegram from the associa- 
tion which remarks: 

Vermont needs Federal support of educa- 
tion with the State itself determining how 
such funds should be expended. 


The great State of West Virginia, 


which my able committee colleague rep- 
resents, is not entirely satisfied with the 
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limited flexibility provided by the com- 
mittee reported school aid bill. Rex M. 
smith, West Virginia State superintend- 
ent of schools, is quoted in the hearings 
as saying: 

Suggest that Federal grants be made for 
school construction, capital debt retirement 
or current expenses in the maintenance and 
operation of schools with States free to choose 
the proportions to be expended. * * * We 
subscribe to provision whereby Federal funds 
can be applied to most critical areas of edu- 
cation expenditure. 


As I pointed out earlier, when all of the 
State commissioners of education and 
State superintendents met in convention 
assembled last November, they voted 
unanimously in favor of a school aid pro- 
gram which would permit States to use 
Federal grants not only for school con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries, but for 
other costs involved in the maintenance 
and operation of schools. 

The telegrams and statements which I 
have read are an indication that an over- 
whelming majority of State officials still 
want a freedom of choice provision in the 
education measure which will allow them 
to spend funds on the problems they 
deem most important. 

We have had on the statute books now 
for several years Public Law 874, which 
provides for the distribution of funds to 
schools in federally impacted areas. 
There has been almost no instance of 
complaint about Federal control. Why 
not? Because local school authorities 
are not restricted by the law in regard to 
school operating costs for which they can 
spend Federal money. They are free to 
use the money for heat, light, textbooks, 
library books, clerical help, educational 
supplies, schoo] health services and many 
other items. People at the grassroots 
level are more likely to welcome Federal 
assistance when they are not bound and 
gagged by regulation. 

I have reviewed the hearings very 
carefully and there is not one scintilla of 
evidence that would justify denying to 
States under this school aid bill a free- 
dom of choice which loca] communities 
have under the very successful Public 
Law 874, the defense impacted areas 
statute. 

Mr. President, I do not think there is 
one Senator here today who knows of 
any abuse of discretion exercised at the 
local level in carrying out Public Law 
874. I say we ought to give the people 
back home the same freedom of action 
under a general aid bill that they enjoy 
under the special aid program. 

Dr. Edgar Puller, executive secretary, 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
pointed out the serious difficulties you 
can run into when you have an inflexible 
statute. 

He made a strong case for a broader 
freedom-of-choice provision in the bill 
when he said: 

If you have the Federal funds used only 
for teachers’ salaries and construction you 
may have a situation something like the 
following illustration. * * * If a State were 
to allocate to all its districts, for instance, 
75 percent of the Federal funds for teach- 
ers’ salaries and 25 percent of the Federal 
funds for construction of schools, and a 
school district had bonded itself to the 
legal limit and had just built its school plant 
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completely for the next 5, 10, or 15 years, 
then there may be no way under this bill 
as it is now written for this school district 
to use the 25 percent which the State allo- 
cates for construction even though the dis- 
trict is very poor. 


Yes; this is a classic example of what 
may happen in a poor community that 
has overtaxed itself to pay for construc- 
tion and other school needs. Its teach- 
ers’ salary level may be in fairly good 
shape. Its new building may be con- 
structed but the town might be bonded 
up to its neck and have a hard time pay- 
ing for bus service, textbooks, school 
health services and the like. Are we 
going to say to this little community, 
“We're sorry. You need help all right 
but we’re not giving that type of help 
this year.” 

I do not think that the Potomac River 
is the fountainhead of all wisdom, and 
and when State after State indicates its 
strong desire to get funds without ab- 
solutely unnecessary restrictions, we 
ought to heed that desire. 

Mr. President, it is vitally important 
that we allow the States to use the Fed- 
eral grant money for maintenance and 
operating costs. In many instances if 
Federal funds are not so used the major 
burden of education will fall on the re- 
gressive local real estate tax which is 
frequently devastating to marginal 
farmers with small incomes and older 
people with homes not much else. 

The research and policy committee of 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment etched sharply the need for ad- 
ditional money not only for classrooms 
and teachers’ salaries, but also, and I 
quote, “to cover other necessary ex- 
penses.” 

According to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
average retail list price of books in 1958 
was $5.28, 43 percent more than the aver- 
age price in the period 1947-1949. Since 
the base period 1947-1949, the retail price 
of books on science, technology, law, busi- 
ness and art increased 60 percent or 
more. Even books of fiction rose 32 
percent. 

Josph J. Schwab of the University 
of Chicago has charged that science 
books in the Nation’s schools are obso- 
lete in content. 

We all know that Connecticut has one 
of the most advanced educational sys- 
tems in the country, yet in April of this 
year, William J. Sanders, the Connecti- 
cut State commission of education re- 
marked, as appears in the April 10, 1961, 
Publishers Weekly: 

In Connecticut we have some high schools 
without libraries. The majority of elemen- 
tary schools do not have libraries. I would 
like to see less enthusiasm for educational 
gadgets and more money in school budgets 
for books. 


In an article entitled “How Good Are 
Our Teaching Materials?” the National 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools pointed out that in one South- 
ern State junior and senior high school 
students are required to buy all their 
own books. In a Midwestern State, the 
commission said: 

All students must purchase their own un- 
less the school district votes to furnish them. 
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In still another Midwestern State the 
commission said, there are school dis- 
tricts where students must purchase all 
textbooks. There are some States that 
rent textbooks to students. What con- 
clusion did the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools reach 
with respect to this whole situation? I 
think it is summed up very eloquently 
in these words: 

How shortsighted it would be to save 
pennies on instructional materials and 
thereby devalue the dollars we are spending 
as a whole. 


I would like to call the attention of 
the Senate to a statement made by the 
senior Senator from Oregon which ap- 
pears on page 8063 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, because I think it is very perti- 
nent to the cause I am advancing today. 
The Senator from Oregon said: 

I take the view that if we pass a bill 
limited to school construction, by imposing 
that very condition we shall, in a sense, be 
interfering with the educational process of 
the States. 


I repeat, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ator from Oregon pointed out that by 
limiting the items for which the grants 
may be expended by the States, we are 
“interfering with the educational process 
of the States.” 

The distinguished Senator went on to 
say: 

I believe the States should determine what 
they wish to use the money for. 


Mr. President, I could not have stated 
the issue before us half as well. The 
bill now says, in its main provision, you 
can spend the money only for construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. I am asking 
the Senate to allow the States to spend 
their Federal grants for any aspect of 
elementary and secondary school educa- 
tion. To do less is to impose conditions; 
to do less is to interfere with the edu- 
cational process of the States. 

Mr. President, it has been suggested by 
some that statistics could be conjured up 
which would create an impression that 
teachers might get less money under the 
bill if my amendment is approved. Mr. 
President, a good teacher wants good 
health services in the school; a good 
teacher wants decent instructional ma- 
terials; and a good teacher is not going 
to be angry if we give her a history book 
that goes up to 1961 in text instead of 
1945. 

My respect for the American teacher is 
too great for me to believe that they 
will take issue with my amendment. In 
fact, I am sure they will give it their 
enthusiastic endorsement. 

We all know that the way the bill is 
written now States could spend every- 
thing for construction and nothing for 
teachers’ salaries or, conversely, every- 
thing for teachers’ salaries and nothing 
for construction. My amendment does 
not change that discretionary feature of 
the bill one whit. It simply builds on 
it by allowing States to spend that por- 
tion of the money they deem advisable 
for maintenance and operating costs. 

I would point out to the Senaie that 
the bill now has a mandatory provision 
which requires the States—and that is 
Federal control—to spend 10 percent of 
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the allotted funds for special experi- 
mental projects. My amendment makes 
this provision permissive rather than 
mandatory, so that the States could 
use this 19 percent for teachers’ salaries 
or other purposes if they deem it ad- 
visable. So, in one sense, my amend- 
ment adds money for teachers’ salaries. 

In summary, then, all the statistical 
magicians are simply talking through 
their hats. 

Federal aid to the States to pay for 
the maintenance and operating costs of 
public schools is nothing new. We have 
been giving such aid for years to de- 
fense impacted areas under Public Law 
874, as L pointed out previously. School 
districts in these Federal aid affected 
areas now use Federal money for bus 
transportation, utility costs, salaries of 
secretarial and custodial personnel, li- 
brary and textbooks and many other 
purposes. Congress recognized that aid 
to the defense impacted areas for con- 
struction alone was not enough and 
that assistance should also be given for 
maintenance and operating costs. I 
think the same principle holds true with 
respect to a general aid bill such as we 
are considering today. We must give 
the States the freedom to use Federal 
funds as if they were State funds or 
else we will be passing a bill that has 
an element of Federal control. 

Mr. President, I would like to give a 
breakdowrr of overall school financing 
which will give a picture of what the 
school budget looks like. 

During the 1956 school year, the 
United States spent $10.9 billion on ele- 
mentary and secondary education. Of 
this amount, more than half, $5.5 bil- 
lion went for instruction. Out of the 
$11 billion school financing costs $2.6 
billion went for capital outlay and in- 
terest, leaving a balance of $2.9 billion 
for other maintenance and operating 
costs. 

If each State followed the pattern I 
have just outlined then roughly 50 per- 
cent of the grants we are approving will 
go for teachers’ salaries. We, of course, 
know that some States will use a higher 
percentage of their funds and others 
will use a lower percentage for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

I have demonstrated, Mr. President, 
first, that the Chief State School Offi- 
cers at their convention last November 
unanimously endorsed a Federal aid 
program which will permit the expend- 
iture of funds for current expenses. 

I have also demonstrated, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the overwhelming majority 
of State school officials still want a free- 
dom of choice provision in the school 
aid bill which will allow them to spend 
money how and where they feel it 
should be spent on elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 

In addition, I have pointed out that 
the defense impacted area program un- 
der Public Law 874 gives local school 
authorities complete discretion with re- 
spect to the current expense items for 
which Federal funds may be used, and 
that there has been no abuse of this 
discretion. 

I have pointed out further that there 
was not one scintilla of evidence brought 
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forth in the hearings which would sug- 
gest that it would be unwise to allow 
States to use these moneys we are giving 
them for textbooks, transportation, fuel 
and other current expense items. On 
the contrary, I have shown that there 
is plenty of testimony which supports a 
broad freedom of choice provision. 

My amendment does two simple 
things. First, it modifies the restrictive 
and mandatory provision in the bill 
which requires States to spend 10 per- 
cent of their allotted funds on experi- 
mental and pilot projects. My amend- 
ment makes this provision permissive 
rather than mandatory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield myself 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Second, my amendment adds to the 
items eligible for assistance—ordinary 
operating and maintenance costs of 
public elementary and secondary schools. 
The way the bill stands now one cannot 
buy textbooks, library books, school sup- 
plies, fuel, school buses, nor can one pay 
clerical help, librarians, stenographers, 
school nurses and custodial help. 

I say the bill needs to be changed so 
that school administrators back home 
can operate without Federal direction. 
They do not want it and they do not 
need it. 

It seems to me the issue is clear. The 
States ought to determine how the 
money to be provided under the bill 
should be spent. Those who oppose the 
amendment take the position that if the 
Federal Government sends money to the 
States, it will tell the States how to 
spend it. My amendment follows ex- 
tremely closely the language which the 
late great Senator Taft placed in the 
education bill in 1948 to guarantee State 
freedom and State rights. On page 3356 
ef the CoNnGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 
24, 1948, may be found the following 
language of Senator Taft which would 
have permitted the use of Federal 
money: 

For any current expenditure for elemen- 
tary or secondary school purposes for which 
educational revenues derived from State or 
local sources may legally and constitutionally 
be expended in such States. 


The Ohio Senator, who did so much 
to protect the rights of the States and 
local communities, had this to say about 
his proposal. I commend this language 
particularly to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Maryland (Mr. ButTLer]: 

If we are going to maintain a system of 
local autonomy, if the Federal Government 
is not going to use this money to change 
the educational system which is desired by 
the people of any State, then it seems to me 
that we must adopt a provision of this 
kind. 


Senator Taft knew very well that 
whenever a bill provides category aid, 
what always happens is that Congress 
at a later date will take the position that 
the local government is not spending 
enough money in this category or that 
category. He clearly understood that 
the real necessity is to give the States 
the right to spend the money for any 
and all primary and secondary school 
items. 


The 
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There is only one issue in this debate, 
and that issue is: Who is to determine 
how the money should be spent? I say 
the States should make the determina- 
tion. Those who would oppose me, or at 
least some of them, say that the Federal] 
Government should assume contro!l— 
lock, stock, and barrel. I am very 
much opposed to that concept. 

Mr. President, my amendment 
strengthens the bill. It is an amend- 
ment which preserves the rights of the 
States to supervise the control of their 
own educational activities within their 
respective State borders. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield 5 minutes 
te me? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I have 
listened very attentively to the remarks 
of the Senator from Vermont, the au- 
thor of the pending amendment. If I 
believed the amendment which he has 
proposed would accomplish what he has 
said it will accomplish, I would support 
the amendment. Indeed, I would be 
very reluctant to go against the judg- 
ment of the man whom all of us revered 
and loved—the late Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio. 

Mr. President, I do not happen to be- 
lieve that the amendment would accom- 
plish what the Senator from Vermont 
thinks it will accomplish. I believe that 
if this amendment were once enacted 
into law, it would put the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the middle of the school 
system of the Nation, even down to the 
point of replacing a pane of glass in a 
schoolhouse window whenever a child 
threw a ball through one of the windows. 

It is true that at the moment, and for 
the time being, under the amendment 
the State control would be preserved. 
But let us not forget that the money 
proposed to be expended will be Federal 
money, and the one who pays out the 
money in connection with any enterprise 
sooner or later will control that enter- 
prise. 

If this amendment were adopted, not 
only would every schoolteacher come 
to the Congress and petition the Con- 
gress whenever a salary increase was de- 
sired, but like action would be taken by 
every playground instructor, every jani- 
tor, every maintenance worker, and all 
the school policemen who stand at the 
street corners and help the schoolchil- 
dren cross the streets, on their way to 
and from school. All these groups 
would come to the Congress and would 
beg to be placed on the gravy wagon also, 
and soon the Congress would have the 
entire educational system of the coun- 
try in its grip. In that event, those who 
now are sending to the Senator from 
Vermont telegrams in which they beg 
that this proposed change be made would 
then be coming to the Congress, with 
hats in hand, begging for their jobs, 
because this amendment would make 
their jobs unnecessary. I believe that 
sincerely. 
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I do not wish by my vote to help social- 
ize and federalize our great country and 
its school systems. I do not wish to see 
the schools of the country put into the 
hands of a vast Federal bureaucracy, 
even down to the point of repairing the 
roof of a country schoolhouse. 

I ask Senators to think several times 
before they vote to add this amendment 
to the bill, because the amendment 
would be the entering wedge for total 
and complete Federal control. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land yield for a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Does not the Senator 
from Maryland believe that an argument 
completely contrary to the one he has 
been making could perhaps be made? I 
recognize his opposition to any bill which 
would result in general Federal aid to 
education. I respect his position, al- 
though I do not share it. 

I may, however, find myself voting—in 
the final analysis—in the same way that 
the Senator from Maryland intends to 
vote, because at this time the provisions 
of this bill are certainly unsatisfactory 
to me. I supported the Cooper-Javits 
amendment, which was rejected. I am 
not sure that the bill, in its final form, 
will be one which I can support. 

But if a Federal aid to education bill 
is to be enacted, could not it well be 
argued that the Prouty amendment, 
rather than detracting from States 
rights, actually would be reinforcing 
States rights, in that it would permit the 
use of the funds by the States in any 
way they might see fit to use them? 

Mr. BUTLER. That was the premise 
on which I opened my brief remarks; 
namely, that if I thought the Prouty 
amendment would do what the Senator 
from Vermont thinks it will do, I would 
vote for it—for the same reason as the 
one the Senator from New York has 
pointed out. 

However, I believe this amendment 
would lead to a system under which the 
Federal Government would do every- 
thing in connection with the schools, 
even down to repairing the roof of a 
country schoolhouse, and also paying 
the teachers, the janitors, the play- 
ground supervisors, repairing the school 
buildings, purchasing the books—doing 
everything in connection with the 
schools which is now done by the local 
school district. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, once the 
Federal Government commenced to con- 
trol the school system, how would it be 
possible to do away with such control by 
the Federal Government? I do not care 
who might be the administrator; in any 
event, once the administrator obtained 
such power, he would use it. 

In addition, as I have already stated, 
those who now are sending to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont telegrams in which 
they beg for the adoption of his amend- 
ment would then be begging him to help 
them keep their jobs, which they would 
then be in danger of losing. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that I do 
not mean to have my remarks inter- 
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preted in any way as constituting the 
slightest criticism of the Senator who is 
the author of the amendment. However, 
I feel that the amendment would consti- 
tute the entering wedge for Federal con- 
trol, whereas today—at least on the sur- 
face of things—the States do have some 
control of their educational systems. All 
the funds proposed to be spent in con- 
nection with the proposed program will 
be Federal funds; and in that event it 
would be extremely easy for the admin- 
istrator, who would control the money, to 
prescribe what would be done in the 
educational system. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. PROUTY. I fully understand 
that the Senator from Maryland meant 
no personal criticism of me. 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly I did not in- 
tend to do so; and if any of my remarks 
could be understood as constituting a 
personal criticism of the Senator from 
Vermont, I humbly apologize, for that 
definitely was not my intention. 

Mr. PROUTY. It is not necessary for 
the Senator from Maryland to apologize, 
for I know he did not intend his remarks 
to be understood as constituting a per- 
sonal criticism. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, let me 
say that I know how the Senator from 
Maryland feels about this matter. I, 
myself, feel very strongly about it. 

I do not want the Federal Government 
to take over the school systems of the 
various States; and that is why I have 
offered this amendment. Certainly no 
one of us can state what action some 
future Congress might take in the field 
of education or in any other field. But 
I am convinced that this amendment 
will give the States greater contro] than 
the control they now have in the absence 
of the amendment. 

Mr. BUTLER. But does not the Sen- 
ator from Vermont admit that there is 
some validity to the point that all the 
money used in connection with the bill 
will be Federal money? ‘That points up 
the argument I have made, namely, that 
when the Federal Government provides 
all the money, the Federal Government 
will eventually run the entire educa- 
tional system. 

Mr. PROUTY. I think a similar point 
could be made in connection with Public 
Law 874. The money used in connec- 
tion with it is Federal money. But cer- 
tainly there has been no Federal control; 
and I am sure the Senator from Mary- 
land would not wish to deny those funds 
to his State. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the Senator 
from Vermont believe that if the bill 
were enacted in its present form, there 
would be no more lobbying at the State 
level for increases in teachers’ salaries 
or increases in the salaries of other 
school personnel; instead, all that would 
be done here in Washington? Does not 
the Senator from Vermont believe that 
would be the case? 
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Mr. PROUTY. I believe that if my 
amendmcvnt is included in the bill there 
will be less likelihood that that will 
happen than there will be if the amend- 
ment is not adopted. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator says 
“less likelihood,” but the fact is that it 
is easier to deal with the Congress of 
the United States than it is with 50 
State legislatures. If the bill passes, 
does not the Senator know that teachers 
will come to Washington and lobby for 
increases in teachers’ salaries? If the 
amendment is adopted, does not the 
Senator know, by like token, that if a 
certain schoolhouse needs repair, and 
the local board does not want to spend 
the money for that purpose, but for 
some other purpose, Congress will be 
lobbied to provide funds for repairs to 
that schoolhouse? 

Mr. PROUTY. The fact that the 
money is to be spent by the States in 
the local communities seems to me to 
give assurance that that will not be 
done, for the time being——_ 

Mr. BUTLER. I notice that the Sen- 
ator is very careful when he says “for 
the time being.”’ 

Mr. PROUTY. We are talking about 
Federal aid to education. Who knows 
what will transpire in the years ahead? 
Neither he nor I can make predictions 
about the future. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, is 
it not the position of the distinguished 
Senator from Vermont, that, actually, 
the adoption of the amendment would 
reinforce State rights? In other words, 
when we give Federal aid only for con- 
struction and/or teachers’ salaries, we 
are imposing or encouraging some Fed- 
eral restraints? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes more. 

Mr. KEATING. And if a wide-open 
grant is made to the States, the super- 
vision of the funds is left to the States. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. PROUTY. What the Senater has 
said is absolutely correct. It is the pur- 
pose of the amendment to do everything 
possible to preserve the rights of the 
States. We are not taking anything 
away from the States; we are giving 
them greater authority than we want 
to give the Federal Government in super- 
vision of the expenditure of the funds. 

While I am on my feet, I may point 
out that this amendment relates only 
to public schools. I understand an 
amendment will be offered later to deal 
with the private school question, but 
this amendment does not. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Nebraska is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont, expressions of ap- 
proval from various members of State 
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educational offices, many superintend- 
ents of schools, commissioners of educa- 
tion of various States, and so forth have 
been cited. 

I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that all the persons and 
officials who have been cited by the Sen- 
ator from Vermont in this connection 
are not policymaking officers. They 
are administrative officers. They are 
the spenders. Of course, it would be 
natural that anyone charged with pay- 
ing the bills would welcome money from 
any source—that is in the nature of the 
beast—and would welcome increases of 
those funds on any score whatsoever. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that when the Na- 
tional School Boards Association met in 
Philadelphia recently; in fact, earlier 
this month it took a position which is at 
loggerheads with the opposition taken by 
the Senator from Vermont. 

I should like to call to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that it is the school 
boards who represent the people. It is 
the members of the school boards who 
must go before the electorate of their 
independent school districts and say, “I 
am better qualified to serve in the office 
of a member of the school board than my 
opponent.” It is they who speak for the 
policymaking bodies that pertain to the 
school systems. 

I read from a press report on the meet- 
ing to which I have referred which states 
that the school board group voted over- 
whelmingly to: 

1. Oppose Federal aid to education be- 
cause it would be naive to think that it 
will not mean Government control. 

2. Oppose any broadening of the National 
Defense Education Act, which, among other 
things, provides Government scholarships. 





Another point covered by the recom- 
mendation of the group is: 

Insure that choice of textbooks in the 
Nation's schools remain a local and State 
matter. 


I submit this is a much more cogent 
argument in the premises than that 
which is made by the school administra- 
tors. 

It has been said here that certainly it 
cannot be contended that there is any 
Federal control under Public Law 874, 
which advances Federal funds to feder- 
ally impacted areas for the purpose of 
maintenance and operation of the 
schools. 

The situations are not parallel. Un- 
der Public Law 874, the Federal funds 
are paid directly to the independent 
school districts by the Office of Education 
in Washington, D.C. There is direct 
contact with them. Not so in the case 
of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Vermont. Under the amendment 
before the Senate now, as I understand it, 
Federal money would be paid to a single 
State agency, and by that single State 
agency would be parceled out under a 
system of priority determined by the 
State agency, after it receives approval 
by the Commissioner of Education or 
whoever administers the law here. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I understand there 
are one or more States in which, by State 
law and interpretation of the State 
courts, public funds can be used for 
transporting of students going to reli- 
gious and private schools. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is recognized for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand also, 
under State laws and by interpretation 
of the State courts, there are States in 
which public school moneys raised in 
those States may be expended to supply 
schoolbooks to students at religious and 
private schools. 

There are included in the amendment 
the words: 

The term “other costs of providing pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education” 
means any maintenance and operating cost 
of public elementary or secondary school 
education for which revenues derived from 
State or local sources may be expended in 
such State. 


I ask the Senator if those words do not 
mean very clearly that under the pro- 
posed law, if this amendment were 
adopted, Federal funds could be used in 
the States which I have mentioned for 
the purposes which I have mentioned, 
which are not for what are generally 
regarded as public school purposes? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I do not think there is 
any question about it whatsoever. The 
funds would be available for those pur- 
poses. AsI understand the amendment, 
there would be only one prohibition, that 
the money would not be used for pay- 
ment of debt service. As I understand 
the amendment, the funds could be used 
for the purposes to which the Senator 
has referred. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to the Sen- 
ator from Florida that is an inescapable 
conclusion. The Senator from Florida 
appreciates the fact that his friend from 
Nebraska has come to the same con- 
clusion. 

Mr. HRUSKA. 
from Florida. 

Mr. President, with reference to con- 
trol and management by the Federal au- 
thorities in the event the amendment is 
approved, of course there would be even- 
tually, if not now, an exercise of con- 
trol over the program the money would 
support. That has always been the his- 
tory in these matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

I wish to refer to the hearings held 
in March of this year on the bill, and 
to read from the statement made by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen], in 
which he quotes from a speech by former 
Representative Graham Barden, as 
shown at page 558 of the transcript of 
hearings. This is a quotation from the 
speech of Representative Barden in July 
of 1957: 

You will hear it said there has not been 
any Federal control or interference through 


I thank the Senator 
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Public Law 815 of federally impacted areas, 
I tell you there have been some of the most 
horrible instances of interference and 
wrongdoing under that bill that you can 
imagine, and I challenge anyone to deny that 
statement. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first three paragraphs on 
page 559 of the hearings, being an ex- 
cerpt from the speech of former Repre- 
sentative Barden, be printed in the 
RecorpD at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


That is the picture, and you will hear it 
said there has not been any Federal control 
or interference through Public Law 815, the 
Federal impacted area bill. I tell you there 
has been some of the most horrible illustra- 
tions of interference and wrongdoing under 
that bill that you can imagine, and I chal- 
lenge anyone to deny that statement. 

It has not been 2 years since the US. 
Commissioner of Education flatly and deter- 
minedly, and I will almost say intentionally 
and willfully misinterpreted the language 
we had written into that law which was 
intended to take care of some military in- 
stallations so they could move the children 
out if there were not enough to warrant 
the operation of a separate school. And 
what happened? He issued an order closing 
the Quantico High School of approximately 
150 pupils, and he persisted in closing that 
school even though it would have required 
children to travel from 13 to 26 miles to 
schools that had no hope of having room 
for them for more than 1 year. I called him 
before the committee. He still persisted 
in interpreting the word “suitable” to mean 
adequate; and the entire committee just 
said, “You are wrong, and you know you 
are wrong.” We had to pass a Federal law, 
and you gentlemen voted for it virtually 
unanimously, to make that Commissioner of 
Education do what? To follow the inten- 
tion of Congress and drop that order he 
had issued to close the Quantico school. 
The Senate passed the bill, and the Presi- 
dent signed it. 

Now we find before us a bill with 10 or 
15 pages of discretionary power. You first 
say what the States must do; they must file 
their plans, and then from there on the 
Commissioner has the right to do this and 
the right to do that, and so it goes. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about the fact that the Senator has 
quoted the remarks of former Repre- 
sentative Barden, but there is not a 
scintilla of evidence to back up the quota- 
tion. Let Mr. Barden come forward with 
any evidence to back up the quotation. 

Mr. HRUSKA. On the contrary, Mr. 
Barden went into detail. I did not think 
it would be appropriate at this time to go 
into detail, and I do rot wish to use my 
time to read the details, but he did out- 
line the situation in Quantico, Va., where 
the Quantico High School was actually 
closed because the Federal autiorities 
said it was not a “suitable” high school. 

Mr. MORSE. That was under the 
Constitution of the United States, and 
involved the segregation problem and a 
violation of the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954. That has nothing to do with 
Federal Government interference with 
education under Public Law 815 or Public 
Law 874. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. The excerpt from Rep- 
resentative Barden’s speech will speak 
for itself. There was an interpretation 
py the Commissioner that the word 
“syitable’ meant “adequate.” There- 
fore, since the school was considered in- 
adequate, it was closed. 

As to other examples, there was the 
testimony of Prof. Claude J. Bartlett, 
assistant professor of psychology at 
George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville, Tenn., as shown on page 548 
of the transcript of hearings on the bill 
before the Senate. The professor de- 
scribed the fate of two guidance and 
counseling institutes set up under title 
Vv of the National Defense Education 
Act. Professor Bartlett participated in 
both, and was the director of one. 

In one institute, the standards of admis- 
sion for students were lowered as a result of 
pressure from the Federal Government. The 
result was the acceptance of many persons 
who were of questionable ability. 

Based on the experiences in its first insti- 
tute, changes in the operations of the second 
institute were deemed desirable. Neverthe- 
less the Office of Education refused to permit 
changes in the plan of operation even though 
the changes did not affect the cost of the 
institute as specified in the contract. Thus, 
the Federal Government dictated curriculum 
and administration of the institute as well 
as financial arrangements. 


The professor also said: 

The Office of Education insisted that all 
of the students of the second institute be 
recruited before authorization for establish- 
ing it had even been completed. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
again expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

I continue to quote: 

As a result of these difficulties, the college 
chose to cancel the contract for the institute 
rather than submit to bureaucratic whims. 


There are other examples of the same 
or similar experiences. As soon as funds 
are allocated to any State agency for any 
purpose by a Federal agency, manage- 
ment, and eventually control follow. 
The same will happen in this instance if 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont is made a part of the bill and 
of the law, because ultimately there will 
be control over even textbooks and sup- 
plies and the personnel whose salaries 
will be paid. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. Is the Senator not ex- 
pressing an opinion or making a predic- 
tion which cannot be justified? I do not 
think the Senator can say categorically 
that will happen. Certainly, so long as 
I have a vote which amounts to anything, 
it will not happen. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Precisely. 

Mr. PROUTY. That is true. The 
Senator from Nebraska and a great many 
other Senators no doubt feel the same. 

Mr. HRUSKA. After all, the only 
lamp by which we can be guided is the 
lamp of experience. I have made ref- 
erence to the National Defense Education 
Act, which is not even 3 years old, and I 
have recited the details of one of the ef- 
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forts to control or to exercise control. 
There are other specific examples. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Nebraska has 
again expired. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 more minutes. 

I do not know of any way to predict 
the meaning and effect of proposed legis- 
lation other than by reference to past 
incidents and past history with respect 
to similar legislation. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I have 
agreed to yield 10 minutes to the Senator 
from Oregon, if he at this time wishes 
to offer an amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I should like to of- 
fer an amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think I will 
need that much time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). The Senator from 
Oregon is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, some 
concern has been expressed in regard to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
raont, and I have talked to the Senator 
about it. A question was raised only a 
few moments ago by the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. HoLttanp] when he talked 
about the practices in some States of 
using State funds, under educational 
policy, for private school and parochial 
school purposes. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of the 
objective of the Prouty amendment, and 
I have told the Senator that for a num- 
ber of days. There has developed, how- 
ever, the confusing problem which I 
should like to have cleared up. 

The Senator from Vermont has as- 
sured us of his purpose, and I have as- 
sured the Senator that I support the 
amendment because of the objective of 
the amendment. His purpose is to see to 
it that the funds go to States for mainte- 
nance and operating costs of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, as well 
as for the other purposes authorized by 
the bill. 

We have said from the very beginning 
of the debate, as well as for months in 
the committee, that we seek to give to 
the States complete authority over their 
educational processes without any Fed- 
eral domination or control. I like the 
Prouty amendment, because it would 
be in keeping with that pledge on our 
part. 

In the last hour on the floor of the 
Senate a considerable amount of doubt 
has arisen as to one part of the amend- 
ment. Some of the representatives of 
educational associations have come to 
me and to other Senators and have said 
they are very much concerned that it 
be made perfectly certain the money 
shall be used for public elementary and 
secondary school education only. The 
present Presiding Officer of the Senate, 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Burpicx], raised the ques- 
tion with me only a few minutes ago. 
In order to avoid any doubt, I should like 
to offer an amendment to the Prouty 
amendment. 
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On page 2, lines 14 and 15, I propose 
to strike out the language “for which 
revenues derived from State or local 
sources may be expended in such State.” 

The amendment would then read: 

The term “other costs of providing public 
elementary and secondary education” means 
any maintenance and operating cost. of pub- 
lic elementary or secondary school educa- 
tion. 


That would leave no room for doubt 
as to the objective for which the Sena- 
tor from Vermont and the Senator from 
Oregon have stood shoulder to shoulder 
in the debate. The parliamentary sit- 
uation is such that the yeas and nays 
have not been ordered on the substitute 
amendment, and it is the substitute 
amendment which is before the Senate. 
The Senator from Vermont can, if he 
cares to do so, modify his own amend- 
ment to conform to the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Oregon. I respect- 
fully ask the Senator if he is willing 
to accept my amendment as a modifica- 
tion of the substitute amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to accept the Senator’s 
amendment. It is almost identical to, 
if not identical with, one I drafted some 
time in the past myself. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will give 
me 1 more minute, I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. As I understand, the 
amendment as modified would provide 
that the money would be expended in 
exactly the same way as moneys are ex- 
pended under Public Law 874, for public 
school purposes only. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. METCALF. It would be parallel 
to the situation we have had under Pub- 
lic Law 874 for the last 10 years. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. In my judgment, the 
amendment just accepted by the Senator 
from Vermont would eliminate one seri- 
ous concern which I have had respecting 
the original amendment. I do not think 
we ought to have in the bill the slightest 
indication that aid for private and paro- 
chial schools would be granted. Per- 
sonally I am strongly in favor of such 
assistance on a loan basis and will work 
with my friend from Oregon to bring 
from our committee in the very near 
future a bill which would make such a 
provision. 

But in the interest of passing a clean 
Federal-aid-to-education bill I am de- 
lighted that we have removed the re- 
maining doubt that the Prouty amend- 
ment might have permitted with 
respect to private or parochial schools 
and, to that extent, I support the modi- 
fied amendment. 

However, I am still opposed to the 
amendment, even if modified, but for 
very different reasons than those stated 
on the floor of the Senate by my good 
friend from Nebraska. 

The point that concerns me is that as 
the bill left the committee, it was based 
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on voluminous testimony taken not only 
this year, but over a period of years, and 
it hit hard at the three major deficien- 


cies in our system of public education at. 


the local and the State levels. Those 
three major deficiencies are, first, an in- 
adequate number of modern fireproof 
classrooms; second, inadequate teachers’ 
salaries across the board throughout the 
country; third, the inadequacy of special 
programs to deal with special categories 
of students, ranging from those who are 
defective in terms of their ability to read 
or to assimilate knowledge, to those un- 
usually gifted pupils for whom adequate 
provision to move ahead as fast as their 
brains will let them, have not been made. 

The difficulty I find with the amend- 
ment is that it would dilute those three 
objectives which, in my judgment, rep- 
resent the consensus of informed opinion 
in the field of education as to the three 
major deficiencies in our school system, 
and it would dilute those three objec- 
tives by making the special programs op- 
tional instead of mandatory to the ex- 
tent of 10 percent. 

I have had enough experience with 
school districts in Pennsylvania to know 
that many school districts will take the 
easy way out and not use any money for 
purposes of these important special pro- 
grams. , 

Again, it would make money available 
for any kind of school expenditure which 
is permitted under the laws of the State 
in question, save alone the situation re- 
specting private and parochial schools, 
which has now been taken care of. 

What I fear, based upon my knowl- 
edge of the education system in my own 
State, is that the money would be frit- 
tered away for athletic programs, do- 
mestic science courses, and for all kinds 
of things that would not raise the level 
of education a bit, but would comply 
with the general legality and form of an 
educational system. 

My friend from Nebraska said that he 
was afraid of Federal control if the 
Prouty amendment were adopted. I dis- 
agree with him thoroughly in that re- 
gard, because I believe the Prouty 
amendment would limit the area of Fed- 
eral suggestion and would turn things 
wide open to the local school districts 
and to the States. I am not one who is 
afraid of Federal control of education, 
because we have Federal assistance to 
education. We have had Federal assist- 
ance to education ever since the North- 
west Territory Act of 1787. We have had 
massive aid ever since the Morrill Act of 
1865. I see no evidence in my Common- 
wealth of Federal control of education, 
either generally or in connection with 
the application of Public Laws 815 and 
874. I am not afraid of Federal aid to 
education. I suspect that a good many 
of my colleagues are not either. There 
are a few who are seeing something 
under the rug that is not there, and, in- 
sofar as the bill, as it came from commit- 
tee, put the greatest emphasis on the 
three needs which are serious in our edu- 
cational system. I think we did a wise 
thing. 

I regret that this amendment would 
dilute those three major objectives es- 
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sential to the progress of our entire edu- 
cational system. For that reason, with 
deep regret, I shall vote against the 
amendment. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA.. I yield 4 minutes to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. DODD. I find myself in very 
considerable agreement with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, who has pretty 
well expressed my own views. 

I am opposed to the pending amend- 
ment. It would transform the present 
aid to education bill from a program 
aimed at two particular emergencies, 
the shortage of classrooms and the 
shortage of teachers, into a general aid 
to education bill that would be used to 
finance everything from cutting grass in 
front of the school to replacing worn- 
out light bulbs. 

I oppose this amendment on practical 
and philosophic grounds. The bill re- 
ported out by the committee is a very 
modest. bill in comparison to the total 
educational need. Its impact upon my 
State would be an addition of about 3 
percent to the total amount spent for 
education, and there is no State where 
the impact would be greater than about 
12 percent. 

Thus, if the bill is to be at all effec- 
tive, and if these modest amounts are 
not to be merely melted into the gen- 
eral education fund where their impact 
will be negligible, the Federal money 
provided must be aimed at certain lim- 
ited objectives. This money can be ef- 
fectively used to finance the building of 
schools that might otherwise not be 
built. It can be effectively used in rais- 
ing the salaries of teachers in the poorer 
school districts to a higher level. But to 
attempt to do more with this limited 
Federal aid would only dilute the pro- 
gram and spread it so thin as to de- 
stroy its purpose. 

My second objection is on the ground 
of public philosophy. The committee 
bill, however inequitable some of its pro- 
visions may be, does not violate the 
principle that education is primarily a 
local responsibility. Rather, it acknowl- 
edges that temporary emergency condi- 
tions exist and that Federal help is re- 
quired to meet specific problems that 
are presently beyond the means of local 
governments. 

The classroom shortage, for instance, 
was brought about by an abnormally 
low school building program during 15 
years of depression and war from 1930 
to 1945, followed by an unusually high 
birth rate from 1945 on. Federal aid 
for school construction is aimed at re- 
storing the balance and when it is re- 
stored, it is my hope that this part of 
the program will come to an end. But 
the pending amendment would use Fed- 
eral funds to finance routine mainte- 
nance costs, the heating and lighting of 
schools, the upkeep of school grounds 
and all the other normal day-to-day ex- 
penses. These expenses are clearly the 
obligation of local and State authorities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. I would like to direct 
the question also to other Senators who 
have participated in the _ discussion. 
What would prevent a local school board 
from using its normal appropriation of 
moneys to hire teachers and then to sub- 
stitute reduction through the use of 
funds which it would get from the Fed- 
eral Government, ultimately putting it- 
self in the identical position that it oc- 
cupied before it received Federal aid? 
What is there in the bill in that regard? 

Mr. CLARK. I would like to answer 
that question, if the Senator from Con- 
necticut will permit me to do so. 

Mr.DODD. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK. We would have to rely 
for control on the State educational au- 
thority, which in my State would be 
effective. It might not be as effective 
elsewhere. However, so far as the Fed- 
eral Government is concerned, if the 
Prouty amendment is adopted, there 
will be no control at all. Without the 
Prouty amendment, there would be 
maintained the three purposes, with cer- 
tification that the money is being used 
for those purposes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. However, the certifi- 
cation could be made that the money 
was being spent for one of those three 
purposes, without the establishment of 
the fact that the Federal money had 
been used to supplement the moneys that 
have been expended before the Federal 
money was granted. The local moneys 
could be diverted to such operations as 
are contemplated by the Prouty amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, there is the 
maintenance of effort clause in the bill, 
which would still be in the law. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska yield me 2 addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator. 

Mr. DODD. I wish to complete my 
statement. 

Somewhere we must draw the line as 
to what local and State governments 
must do for themselves and what they 
can legitimately expect the Federal 
Government to help them to do. The 
pending amendment would transform 
the most basic and fundamental of local 
responsibilities into an obligation of the 
Federal Government. I cannot support 
this concept, and I therefore oppose the 
amendment. 

I have been informed by the able 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provuty] 
that he has received a wire from Con- 
necticut’s Commissioner of Education 
William J. Sanders, expressing support 
of the Prouty amendment. Commis- 
sioner Sanders is an extremely able and 
knowledgeable educator and I can well 
understand the desire of any commis- 
sioner to use these Federal funds as he 
thinks they ought to be used, without 
any restrictions. But I do not believe 
the Federal Government should finance 
purely local obligations and I think the 
majority of the people of Connecticut 
share this view. I hope this amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield me 2 
minutes? 
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Mr. HRUSKA. What is the status of 
the time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


proponents have 21 minutes remaining; 
the opponents have 8 minutes remain- 


waar. HRUSKA. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, first, I 
disagree with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania in his view on the value of domes- 
tic science training when he says that 
it is not the kind of training that raises 
the level of education. Either he has 
not had any contact with the kind of 
courses that are being conducted in do- 
mestic science in American high schools, 
or he has a different concept from that 
of the Senator from South Dakota as to 
one of the great purposes of education. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. My concept is that 
education should increase the capabili- 
ties of the young people who go to school 
and to provide for better family life. 
I believe that domestic science training 
stands high on that agenda. I will not 
stand silent while it is being slandered 
on the Senate floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Of course, I think that 
@ girl can learn to cook out of a cook- 
book or by going to the A. & P. and doing 
a little practical work. The girls going 
to school ought to spend a great deal 
more time on other courses which are 
important. 

Mr. MUNDT. Perhaps that is why 
so many people in Pennsylvania have 
ulcers, if they are living in homes where 
the wives have learned to cook only by 
attending an A. & P. school. 

However, Mr. President, I rise prima- 
rily to oppose the Prouty amendment. 
As one who has supported in the past 
and hopes to support now a Federal aid 
to education program, I believe the 
amendment would change the entire 
concept of the type of proposed legis- 
lation we have before us. The amend- 
ment is called the freedom-of-choice 
amendment. It is hard to quarrel with 
that kind of name. One gets into a dif- 
ficult semantic situation. However, it 
should more appropriately be labeled, it 
seems to me, if it were named a freedom 
from local responsibility amendment. 
That is what it would provide. It 
would transfer the whole responsibility 
of supporting education from the local 
level, where it should be, to the Federal 
level. It would permit school authori- 
ties to use the money for any purpose in- 
cluding the purchase of better floor- 
waxing machines, or better electric hair 
curlers, so that the girls in the school 
could get a better permanent. The 
whole purpose of aid to education would 
be changed if we were to accept the 
Prouty amendment. As originally pre- 
sented very persuasively, it certainly 
had the favorable consideration of the 
Senator from South Dakota. It was a 
pump-priming operation, for the pur- 
pose of more or less setting an example 
and providing extra funds to make it 
possible to pay better salaries to teach- 
ers and to provide better school build- 
ings and facilities which was precisely 
what would have been done had we en- 
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acted the legislation that was passed in 
the Senate a year ago and which I sup- 
ported. 

However, if we inject this new con- 
cept by asking the Federal Government 
to participate in meeting all of the ex- 
penses of local education, then it be- 
comes simply a matter where finally the 
Federal Government could have almost 
total responsibility for public education. 
In short, as proposed originally, this 
year and in the bill we passed a year ago, 
the Federal aid to education proposal 
was to put a carrot in front of the 
horse, to get the school boards to spend 
extra money to improve teachers’ sal- 
aries and to build better buildings. 

With the Prouty amendment, the Fed- 
eral Government could supply the whole 
load of hay to the horse. Ultimately, 
it would assume responsibility for the 
entire upkeep of the horse, including 
the hiring of people to bring water and 
oats to the horse and finally bed it down 
for the night. 

Mr. President, by broadening the pur- 
poses of Federal aid to education as pro- 
posed by the Prouty amendment, we 
make a basic and fundamental change 
in the philosophy and concept which 
won approval for this legislation a year 
ago in the Senate and which has been 
inherent in the committee bill this 
year. I hope the Prouty amendment is 
defeated. If it should prevail it will 
make it very difficult—perhaps impos- 
sible—for some of us to continue sup- 
port for a proposal which has been 
changed so substantially. 

I do not like to see the concept 
changed, because to do so could get us 
into real difficulties. It is unwise and 
dangerous to approve this amendment, 
and certainly it would open the door to 
greater opportunities for Federal con- 
trol. Just as soon as we insert a provi- 
sion that the Federal Government shall 
help in the purchase of textbooks, for 
example, it will mean that ultimately the 
Federal Government can assist in select- 
ing them or in excluding certain text- 
books from the classroom. That would 
be the end of local control of education 
at the local level. Let us keep this a 
clean bill as reported by the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield me 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to supply for the 
ReEcorp information for the benefit of 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. LauscHE] in 
regard to the question that he raised as 
to what would happen if a State stopped 
supporting its education in the way it is 
now supporting it. I refer the Senator 
to section 106(a) on page 6 of the bill. 

We have a memorandum which we 
used in committee, which discusses this 
very problem raised by the Senator from 
Ohio. I will state the effect of the con- 
clusion of the memorandum, and then 
shall ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire memorandum placed in the REc- 
orp. I read: 

In order to assure the maintenance of 
present State effort to meet its needs for 
school construction and improved public 
school teachers’ salaries, the bill contains 
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provisions to reduce the size of the grant 
otherwise allocable to any State that, in 
either of the last 2 fiscal years of the pro- 
gram, reduces its school effort (i.e., the ratio 
of the school expenditures per public school 
pupil in average daily attendance within 
the State to the average personal income per 
such pupil) below the average level of its 
effort during the 3 fiscal years immediately 
preceding the second and third years of the 
program, as the case may be. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the entire memo- 
randum. 

There being no objection, the mem- 
orandum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS REGARDING EFFORT 
REQUIRED OF PARTICIPATING STATES, S. 1021 


Title I, section 106 of S. 1021, requires 
both (a) maintenance of effort and (b) im- 
provement of effort in order to qualify for 
grants under the bill without reduction of 
amounts initially allotted. 


I. MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT 


In order to assure the maintenance of 
present State effort to meet its needs for 
school construction and improved public 
school teachers’ salaries, the bill contains 
provisions to reduce the size of the grant 
otherwise allocable to any State that, in 
either of the last 2 fiscal years of the pro- 
gram, reduces its school effort (i.e., the ratio 
of the school expenditures per public school 
pupil in average daily attendance within the 
State to the average personal income per 
such pupil) below the average level of its 
effort during the 3 fiscal years immediately 
preceding the second and third years of the 
program, as the case may be. 

For example, a State with an average effort 
during the base year of 4.76 percent and an 
effort during the allocation year of 4.28 
percent will have its allocation reduced by 
an amount which is the difference between 
the State’s public school expenditures in 
such year and the expenditures it would 
have made had it extended an effort of 4.76 
percent of its personal income. If 4.76 per- 
cent of the personal income per pupil yields 
$490 and the actual expenditures per pupil 
amount to $487, the reduction would be $490 
minus $487, or $3 per pupil. If the State’s 
unreduced allocation is $26 per pupil, the $3 
reduction amounts to about 11 percent of 
the amount allotted. 


II. IMPROVEMENT OF EFFORT 


A State’s allotment would also be reduced 
if it failed to increase its effort in the second 
and third fiscal years of the program by a 
fixed percentage (equal to the average an- 
nual increase in the national effort, over the 
5-fiscal-year period beginning July 1, 1956, 
and ending June 30, 1961, inclusive) unless, 
in either such year, it exerts the same or 
greater effort as the Nation as a whole, or 
makes an expenditure per public school 
pupil which exceeds the national average 
expenditure per such pupil by 10 percent. 

The reduction bears the same relation to 
the sum otherwise allocable to the State, 
(1) as the difference between the State’s 
effort and the national effort bears to the 
national effort, or (2) if it would result ina 
smaller reduction, as the difference between 
the State’s expenditure per public school 
pupil and 110 percent of the national ex- 
penditure per public school pupil, bears to 
1 percent of the national expenditure per 
public school child. 

For example, if a State’s average effort 
during the base years is 3.60 percent and 
the national average annual increase in 
effort between 1957 and 1961 was 0.14 per- 
cent, the State would be required to increase 
to 3.60 percent plus 0.14 percent, or 3.74 
percent, during the allocation year. If it 
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, actually increased to only 3.68 percent, and 
if the national average effort for the alloca- 
tion year is 4.07 percent, the State’s alloca- 
tion is reduced 

(4.07 % —3.68 % ) 

4.07% 
or 10 percent. However, if this State’s ex- 
penditure per pupil is $460 and if 110 per- 
cent of the national average expenditure 
per pupil is $532, the reduction is 

($532 — $490) 

$532 
or 8 percent. In this example, if the State’s 
expenditure per pupil is $532 or more, it 
does not receive any reduction for failing to 
increase its effort. 

If the total reduction for failing to main- 
tain effort amounts to 10 percent and the 
reduction for failing to increase effort 
amounts to 11 percent, the total allocation 
otherwise due the State is reduced 21 per- 
cent (10 percent plus 11 percent=21 per- 
cent). 

III. MAXIMUM REDUCTION 

No State would have its allotment for any 
year reduced under these provisions by 
more than one-third. For example, if the 
sum of the reductions under maintenance 
and increase of effort totaled 40 percent, the 
State’s reduction would be 3344 percent of 
its allotment. 


Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ohio 
may be assured that that section is in 
the bill to prevent an attempt on the 
part of a State to pass the burden of 
supporting its schools on the basis of 
its present effort to the taxpayers of the 
country as a whole. It is intended to 
help the Federal funds from becoming 
a substitute for State and local funds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Vermont yield me 1 more minute? 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. There is one other mat- 
ter that I believe, as Senator in charge 
of the bill, it would be very unfair of 
me not. to comment upon. It has not 
been commented upon by anyone else. 
The record ought to be clear even if a 
Senator would use the statement as a 
basis for not voting for the bill. I owe 
it to the Senate to give all the facts I 
have available. 

Let us face up to it. There are States 
making present allocations to educa- 
tion. Section 106(a) of the bill makes 
it important that they continue at least 
to maintain that effort. If they do not 
maintain and increase their efforts at 
least as much as the national increase 
in effort, they are not going to get the 
same amount of money under the bill 
as they would if they did maintain and 
increase that effort. One of the things 
that I like about the Prouty amendment 
as modified is that it makes very clear 
that the Federal money will go to the 
States to be commingled with State 
funds and to be spent by the States in 
accordance with State policy in support 
of its public school system. 

The basic Taft principle that we main- 
tained in the Senate in 1947, in 1949, 
and last year, in 1959, is that the money 
will be turned over to the States. 

Now, why not adopt the Prouty 
amendment? We know this is a question 
of bookkeeping. Suppose the Prouty 
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amendment is not agreed to, and the 
problem which someone stated at my 
desk a few moments ago is raised. I 
was asked, “Wayne, do you really sup- 
port the idea of Federal aid to educa- 
tion to pay the salaries of janitors?” 
My answer was, “Of course. It is nec- 
essary to have janitors in the school- 
house. They have to be paid.” What 
difference does it make whether Fed- 
eral funds are commingled with State 
educational funds, so that with respect 
to this particular item it will not be nec- 
essary to keep a separate set of books to 
provide for the payment of janitors 
from State funds and the payment of 
teachers from Federal funds; and the 
payment for microscopes and chemicals 
for the laboratory from State funds, but 
the payment for school construction 
from Federal funds? 

Let us be realistic. Certainly the 
funds should be commingled. So long 
as the money will be spent for public 
schools, it should be possible to say to 
the State authorities, ““You may keep 
one set of books. You do not have to go 
to the extra expense of maintaining a 
separate bookkeeping system.” 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont provides economical 
management. But also it is a test of 
the good faith of the authors of the bill 
and the supporters of the bill in com- 
mittee as to whether we meant it when 
we say we will write into the bill abso- 
lute guarantees that the States will 
have the control of their public school 
systems. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon has 
made an eloquent, logical, and persua- 
sive statement. I hope Senators will 
give his remarks the attention they 
merit. 

My purpose, from the start, has been 
to maintain maximum controls within 
the States themselves, with only the 
money to be provided by the Federal 
Government. My State of Vermont in- 
sists upon State control over its educa- 
tional policies. Vermont intends to con- 
tinue to insist upon that approach to 
education. I think that is the view of 
the overwhelming number of States 
throughout the Nation. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont has 14 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the argument of those who have 
indicated that this amendment, if 
adopted, will increase the area of Fed- 
eral control beyond what is provided in 
the original bill. I do not agree with 
that argument. It strikes me that the 
amendment would tend to eliminate 
rather than to expand the possibilities 
of Federal control of education. The 
amendment follows pretty much what 
has been spoken of as the Taft formula, 
which was embodied in the substitute 
amendment offered by my colleague, the 
distinguished Senator from New York 
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(Mr. Javits}, and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

The bill as now written provides for a 
degree of control, if we are to say that 
control exists in limiting the use of the 
funds. In other words, the bill as now 
written provides for a certain degree of 
control so far as the States are required 
to spend Federal funds for construction, 
teachers’ salaries, and experimental and 
pilot projects alone. 

The proposal of the Senator from Ver- 
mont would restore to the State educa- 
tional authorities full control and full 
power to determine where Federal funds 
could best be used within their States. 
I believe the State education depart- 
ments are better fitted to reach such 
decisions on their own with a view to the 
separate needs of the different States 
than is a Senate committee or, indeed, 
the entire Senate meeting in Washing- 
ton. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers, made 
this very point himself on March 9 in 
testimony before the Education Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. Dr. Fuller repre- 
sents the State superintendents and 
State commissioners of education of the 
50 States and the chief school officers 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, the 
Canal Zone, Guam, and American Samoa. 
They are the legal officers of the States 
and territories for public elementary and 
secondary education and will be respon- 
sible for administration on the State 
level of any Federal aid-to-education 
bili. 

Dr. Fuller, their representative, has 
pointed out that these chief State school 
officers believe there should be a free- 
dom of choice in the State as to how 
these funds should be allocated. As Dr. 
Fuller pointed out: 

If the school district should have a bill 
of $10,000 a year for interest on bonds for 
buildings that had been built to last them 
for the next 10 or 20 years, it seems to me 
entirely reasonable and in accord with the 
spirit of this bill to allow the States to have 
as an additional option the payment of in- 
terest on bonds that have made the building 
possible. 


There can be no hard-and-fast answer 
to these problems that will apply across 
the country. Therefore, I believe we 
should leave this crucial authority, this 
right to decide exactly how Federal funds 
may be used, with the responsible State 
officials who are themselves overwhelm- 
ingly in support of this kind of amend- 
ment. 

I believe the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Vermont should be supported. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is under control. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BUTLER, Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Do I correctly under- 
stand that the Prouty substitute amend- 
ment is the pending business? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. If there is a voice vote 
on the Prouty substitute amendment, 
may we then have a yea-and-nay vote 
on the Prouty amendment as amended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Prouty substitute amendment is agreed 


to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Would it be in order 
now to ask for the yeas and nays on the 
Prouty amendment as amended? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator request the yeas and nays on 
the Prouty substitute? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is not my desire to 
do that; but after the substitute has 
been agreed to, I will ask for the yeas 
and nays, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have already been ordered 
on the Prouty amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. On the Prouty amend- 
ment. If the Prouty substitute is agreed 
to by a voice vote, then we will have 
the yeas and nays on the Prouty amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was my under- 
standing that the yeas and nays had 
been ordered on the Prouty amendment 
B, and that the substitute for that is 
now pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland is correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered on the pending sub- 
stitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. BUTLER. They have not been 
ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

In further opposition to the Prouty 
amendment, I should like to make this 
comment. Its adoption will certainly 
result in important changes in the bill 
itself. I refer to page 21 of the bill, in 
which the definition of “elementary and 
secondary education” is contained. 

(8) The terms “school facilities” and 
“public school facilities’ means classrooms 
and related facilities (including furniture, 
instructional materials other than textbooks, 
equipment, machinery, and utilities neces- 
sary or appropriate for school purposes) for 
public schools, and interests in land (in- 
cluding site, grading, and improvement) on 
which such facilities are constructed. 


That language will have to be changed, 
because these functions clearly will be 
within the meaning of expenditure of 
funds as indicated by the amendment. 
The same is true of the following: 

Such terms shall include gymnasiums and 
similar facilities, except those intended pri- 
marily for exhibitions for which admission 
is to be charged to the general public. 


So they will be included; and if it is 
Said it is not a cost of maintenance, the 
simple expedient of leasing those fa- 
cilities could be resorted to. The pay- 
ments under the law will be the cost of 
operation, and the moneys will be avail- 
able for all the purposes which are pres- 
ently excluded in the bill. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 
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Mr. PROUTY. Did I correctly under- 
stand the Senator to say that the funds 
provided by my amendment could be 
used for the construction of gym- 
nasiums? 

Mr. HRUSKA. No; but they could be 
used for the purpose of leasing gymna- 
siums, because. the payments under the 
leasing agreement would be a part of the 
cost of operating the school system. 

Mr. PROUTY. That is correct; I mis- 
understood the Senator. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Many statements have 
been made to the effect that no control 
will be exercised by the Federal agencies 
in that respect. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the testimony of Allen P. 
Burkhardt, superintendent of the Nor- 
folk, Nebr., public schools at the time 
he testified on July 16, 1958, before 
the Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
be printed at this point in the ReEcorp. 
This testimony is an excerpt from pages 
63 and 64 of the hearings of that day. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

I have always been opposed to Federal 
aid for schools or education in any form. I 
am opposed to general aid, and also opposed 
to the present bill which calls for aid for 
school construction purposes. It’s my feel- 
ing that the communities of Nebraska and, 
for that matter, of the entire United States 
are better able to build their own school 
buildings than is Uncle Sam. There isn’t 
a school district in the United States in as 
bad shape, financially, as the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, if we ever accept 
aid from Washington, we will have to ex- 
pect to accept accompanying control. Con- 
trary to what some people try to say, there 
is no such thing as Federal aid without 
Federal control. 

A good example is in the field of voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics. We 
receive Federal aid through the State de- 
partment of education in the amount of 
about 27 or 28 percent of the teachers’ sala- 
ries in these two departments. In order 
to get this money we have to accept and 
adopt the course of study outlined and 
specified by the Federal Government, 
through the State department. We have 
to permit inspection trips by State employ- 
ees who receive part of their money from 
the Federal Government. We have to hire 
teachers whose qualifications are approved 
by the same groups. We have to send our 
teachers to conferences designated by those 
authorities. If we have night classes, they 
have to be operated according to the rules 
of the Federal and State departments. In 
other words, we are perfectly able to work 
out our own course of study in all other 
fields, including science, mathematics, Eng- 
lish, and other technical fields because we 
don’t get any Federal aid—-but, because we 
get Federal aid for agriculture and home 
economics, we have to accept courses of 
study worked out by other people. We, also, 
have to accept supervision from the outside 
in those fields, while in every other field 
we are trusted to do our own supervision. 
Other examples of control in these fields 
are these: We are told how long our periods 
of recitation have to be—that’s not true in 
any other field; we are told how large the 
classrooms and the shops have to be, what 
type of equipment we have to have, even 
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the type of floor in the rooms. We are told 
about how much money to spend per stu- 
dent. We are not allowed to use the teach- 
ers in those departments in any other fields, 
except home economics, or agriculture. If 
we do, we lose our aid money. 

If all the above doesn’t constitute control 
from Washington, then at least it’s a rea- 
sonable facsimile thereof. The school lunch 
program, veterans’ aid for college students, 
etc., are all examples of aid with conirol. 
There is no such thing as aid without con- 
trol and, for that matter, there probabiy 
should be control with aid. My whole story 
is that we don’t need the aid, and since we 
don’t need it, why should we ask for it and 
then give up local control of the schools in 
the process. 

ALLEN P, BURKHARDT, 
Superintendent, Norfolk Public Schools, 
Norfolk, Nebr. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, finally 
it has been suggested that this is a par- 
allel case, again, with the expenditure 
of funds under Public Law 874. I most 
respectfully contend that it is not a par- 
allel. Under the instant bill, payment 
will be made to a single State agency, 
which must. enter into an agreement. 
The agreement will not be effective until 
it has been approved by the State Com- 
missioner of Education. Under Public 
Law 874, that is not the case. There 
the Department of Education deals di- 
rectly with the school district which is 
federally impacted. No such inter- 
mediary is provided in the pending bill. 

So there is that difference, and there is 
no parallel between those two situations. 

Mr. President, unless there are fur- 
ther requests for time, I am prepared 
to yield back the remainder of the time 
under my control. 

Mr. PROUTY. I should like to say a 
further word. 

Mr. President, the amendment I have 
proposed, as amended by the Senator 
from Oregon, will reserve to the States 
the right to control their educational 
systems. 

I believe this bill is a States rights 
bill, insofar as education is concerned. 
That is why I offered the amendment. 
I believe the amendment should be 
adopted; and I hope very much that a 
majority of the Members of the Senate 
will vote for the amendment. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time under my control. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I do 
likewise. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEt- 
CALF in the chair). All remaining time 
on the amendment of the Senator from 
Vermont has been yielded back. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Vermont 
that his amendment be amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, as amended. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
Prouty amendment, as amended. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered; and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL (when his name 
was called). On this vote I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. Arken]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On this vote I 
have a pair with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader; the Senator from [Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico {Mr. 
Cnravez], the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson], and the Senator from 
Wyoming (Mr. McGee], are absent on 
official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas {Mr. Biakiey/! is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. CHavezi, the Senator from 
Washington {Mr. Macnuson}, and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] 
would each vote “yea,’”’ and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] would vote 


” 





Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont |Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent on official business and his pair 
has been previously announced by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL}. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
Lott] and the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois {Mr. Drrx- 
SEN] is absent because of illness and his 
pair has been previously announced by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANs- 
FIELD]. 

On this vote the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [{Mr. ALtLotT). 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 51, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[No. 47] 

YEAS—51 
Anderson Hartke Monroney 
Bartlett Hayden Morse 
Beall Hill Moss 
Bible Humphrey Muskie 
Burdick Jackson Neuberger 
Bush Javits Pastore 
Byrd,W.Va. Johnston Pell 
Cannon Keating Prouty 
Carroll Kerr Proxmire 
Case, N.J. Kuchel Randolph 
Church Lausche Smith, Mass. 
Engle Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Fong Long, Hawaii Symington 
Fulbright Long, La. Wiley 
Gore McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Gruening McNamara Yarborough 
Hart Metcalf Young, Ohio 
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NAYS—39 

Bennett Dworshak Morton 
Boggs Eastland Mundt 
Bridges Ellender Robertson 
Butler Ervin Russell 
Byrd, Va Goldwater Schoeppel 
Cape Hickenlooper Scott 
Carlson Hickey Smathers 
Case,S.Dak. Holland Smith, Maine 
Clark Hruska Stennis 
Cotton Jordan Talmadge 
Curtis Kefauver Thurmond 
Dodd McClellan Williams, Del. 
Douglas Miller Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—10 
Aiken Cooper McGee 
Allott Dirksen Saltonstall 
Blakley Magnuson 
Chavez Mansfield 


So the Prouty amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEt- 
CALF in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the motion to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HO.ubanp ]. 





COMMEMORATION OF THE GOLDEN 


ANNIVERSARY OF NAVAL AVIA- 
TION 
Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 


have conferred with the leadership on 
both sides, and the leadership is agree- 
able to the immediate consideration of 
Calendar No. 249, which I can explain in 
about half a minute. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 398) 
would permit the manufacture of a gal- 
vano, which I understand to be a very 
fine ornamental copper-plated artifact, 
for presentation at Pensacola on the 
celebration of the 50th anniversary of 
naval aviation, all at the expense of the 
citizens of Pensacola. 

The measure has been unanimously 
approved by the House, and now comes 
from the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency with a unanimous recom- 
mendation. The work needs to be done 
prior to the celebration, which will take 
place June 6. I believe there is no 
objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 398) authorizing the 
manufacture and presentation of a gal- 
vano in commemoration of the golden 
anniversary of naval aviation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the joint 
resolution, with the understanding that 
if there is objection to the request I shall 
be glad to withdraw it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Florida? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
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tion, which was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
The preamble was agreed to. 





ALABAMA RACIAL AGITATION 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
recent events in Alabama have brought 
sharp criticism of the white people of 
Alabama from many sources, including 
large segments of the national press and 
high-placed officials of the national ad- 
ministration. It is imperative that all 
involved in the situation in Alabama— 
members of both races—exercise re- 
straint and refrain from further vio- 
lence, whatever may be the extent of 
aggravation. Violence plays into the 
hands of the agitators, for the horrors 
created by the picture of an angry mob 
effectively shield from the public all the 
evil instigation which lies at the root of 
the trouble. 

The criticism and derision directed at 
the people of Alabama by much of the 
national press and the administration 
officials ignore the obvious fact, how- 
ever, that this is not a one-sided issue. 
The self-styled freedom riders set out 
deliberately to create trouble at all costs. 
Their avowed purpose, publicly ex- 
pressed, was not to work toward the cre- 
ation of better race relations, but to 
incite incidents. They, as were the law- 
breaking participants in the sit-ins, 
were encouraged by both a large part of 
the press and the administration. In 
fact, the bus-borne agitators consulted 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Attorney General before 
they began the agitation trip. There can 
be no question that the purpose of the 
sponsoring organization, CORE, was to 
create trouble at all costs and it succeed- 
ed. It ill behooves those who conspired 
and cooperated in begetting the violence 
to exhibit such a self-righteous attitude 
when it occurs. 

Even as the situation is beginning to 
subside, leaders of the agitating Con- 
gress on Racial Equality have announced 
that they are sending another group of 
bus riders to Alabama, with the obvious 
purpose of further attempting to incite 
riots and violence. Their purpose is not 
interstate transportation, but to keep 
alive the high tensions and passions 
which their predecessors have aroused. 
If the administration has any real de- 
sire to prevent further trouble, these 
people should be advised by the admin- 
istration to stay at home, and the bus 
load in Alabama should be advised to go 
home. 

Mr. President, a front-page editorial 
in the News and Courier of Charleston, 
S.C., on May 22, 1961, entitled “Inter- 
vention in Alabama,” objectively analyzes 
the events in Alabama. It illustrates 
again that some of the most infamous 
crimes against mankind are committed 
in the name of freedom. I am in thor- 
ough accord with this editorial, which 
reads as follows: 

INTERVENTION IN ALABAMA 

Though it was unwilling to intervene ef- 
fectiv: in Communist Cuba, the US, 
Government moved armed men into Ala- 
bama despite the protest of the Governor of 
that State. Outside demonstrators, using 
the familiar scheme of starting riots in or- 
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der to demand protection, furnished the 
pretext to invade State authority. 

President Kennedy acted under an 1871 
(reconstruction ) statute empowering Fed- 
eral intervention to quell disorder in a State. 

The face of white mobs of Birmingham 
and Montgomery is ugly. That is the face 
of Alabama and the South being shown the 
world today. Mobs are ugly in any race or 
nation. What lies behind the mobs in Ala- 
pama is even uglier. 

Back of the freedom riders is an organiza- 
tion called CORE (Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity). In its high command are people with 
records of Red front affiliation. Whether 
any of them could be convicted in court is 
peside the point. The turmoil in Alabama is 
following the pattern that Communists all 
over the world pursue in setting up for the 
kill. 

Once they seize power, Communists per- 
mit neither disorder nor protest. Those who 
don’t like Red rule and 20th century slavery 
disappear in dungeons or unmarked graves. 

We do not say that white and Negro dem- 
onstrators, including earnest college stu- 
dents of both races, are Communists or even 
conscious tools of communism. Like many 
others today, they confuse freedom, social 

e, and democracy with subversion and 
revolution. Perhaps they are only muddle- 
headed idealists and fiery youths in search 
of excitement. But they are being used to 
tear out the vitals of the Republic. 

If State and local authorities are sup- 
pressed—as happens with dispatch of US. 
marshals to Alabama-——the whole country 
could be brought under central police con- 
trol. This would simplify enormously the 
mission of revolutionists. Subversion and 
seizure at the top would be far simpler than 
taking America State by State. 

Communist leaders know this. That is 
why they welcome, if indeed they did not 
engineer, such incidents as occurred at Bir- 
mingham and Montgomery. 

Someday, as Lenin predicted, our country 
may fall like ripe fruit into the lap of com- 
munism. Russian soldiers need not tramp 
our streets. Occupying forces could wear 
the badge of the U.S. Government—as they 
do today in the State capital of Alabama. 

Do we then despair for freedom? Not 
yet. A little time remains to waken the 
American people. While the alarms are 
ringing, southerners of both races must 
guard the homes and firesides, They must 
not succumb to hatred and violence. The 
deep reservoir of respect and affection still 
can save white and Negro skins. 

Economic changes already are at work. 
They will bring gradually and peaceably 
many of the things that militant race lead- 
ers are trying to ram through by force. 
These things cannot prevail without an at- 
mosphere of good will. 

Meanwhile, our people should not fall into 
traps set with Red bait. Despite provoca- 
tion, calm heads on both sides must hold 
the line. Southerners whose forebears rode 
our Reconstruction can endure hardship and 
humiliation. They also must maintain 
civilized decency and human kindness. 

These people and these qualities will help 
to save the Republic if it can be saved, The 
goal is worth the gamble. 


Mr. President, it is about time the 
administration started tempering its ac- 
tions and enthusiasm with a little ma- 
ture judgment. 

I thank the distinguished majority 
leader for yielding to me. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I most 
respectfully invite the attention of Sen- 
CVII——547 
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ators to a section from the Legislative 
Reorganization Act that reads as fol- 
lows: 

No standing committee of the Senate or the 
House, except the Committee on Rules of 
the House, shall sit without special leave, 
while the Senate or the House, as the case 
many be, is in session. 


In commenting on that part of the 
law of the land the volume “Senate 
Procedures” states as follows: 

No standing committee shall sit without 
special leave while the Senate is in ses- 
sion, which rule applies also to subcom- 
mittees of standing committees. Permis- 
sion to sit while the Senate is in session 
includes all meetings, whether for hearings 
or the transaction of business. 


Members of the minority, exercising 
their rights under the rules, in the past 
several days and weeks have interposed 
objections with the minority leader to 
the holding of committee meetings of 
the Senate while the Senate is in ses- 
sion. They were clearly within their 
rights in doing so, and the minority was 
clearly within its rights in objecting to 
any committee of the Senate holding 
hearings of any kind, with, of course, the 
single exception of the Committee on 
Appropriations. Such objection has 
been lodged from time to time on this 
side of the aisie. 

The minority regrets to state that in- 
formation has come to it which appar- 
ently indicates that some committees 
have purported to sit without right, and 
in violation of objections taken in ac- 
cordance with the law of the Senate. 

Mr. President, such an action by any 
committee is wrong. It is in violation 
of the law of this land, and it is against 
the rules of the Senate. The minority 
leader, and the acting minority leader, 
speaking for the minority leader, urge 


Senators scrupulously to follow the rules . 


with respect to the meetings of commit- 
tees during session of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to my able 
friend the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am wholeheart- 
edly in accord with what the distin- 
guished acting minority leader has said. 
Last week on several occasions the mi- 
nority leader, the able Senator from Il- 
linois [Mr. DrrKsen], raised objections 
to the sitting of committees during the 
session of the Senate, and stated that 
he would object to such procedure dur- 
ing the course of the consideration of 
the aid-to-education bill. In his objec- 
tion I concur. 

Frankly, I must admit that I do not 
know of any committees which have been 
meeting, but if any committees have 
been meeting, I wish they would heed 
the objection on the part of the minor- 
ity leader and the acting minority leader, 
and also on the part of the majority 
leader, who concurs with the action of 
Senators on the other side of the aisle, 
so I hope the joint endeavor will be suf- 
ficient. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my able 
friend, the distinguished majority leader, 
for the comments he has made. There 
should be no such thing as a subcommit- 
tee of a committee of the Senate sitting 
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while the Senate is in session in the 
absence of complete Senate approval; 
and that statement goes for all pur- 
poses. That is the rule. That is the 
law. And they must be observed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yielu? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have the atten- 
tion of the majority leader and the act- 
ing minority leader, in order that I may 
give a small amount of free legal advice? 
I think the committee chairman of any 
full committee or subcommittee who 
might be conducting a hearing while the 
Senate is in session without the approval 
of the Senate ought to know that com- 
mittee funds cannot be paid out for the 
services of an official reporter or, for that 
matter, for any services at all, and Sena- 
tors who participated in such a hearing; 
if a test were made, would have to pay 
such expense out of their own pockets. 

Mr. XUCHEL. The Senator is, of 
course, correct in the point he makes. 

Mr. President, the illegality cuts across 
any function which might be performed 
by a committee or a subcommittee at- 
tempting to meet in the absence of the 
approval of the Senate. 

I yield to my able friend, the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If there is illegality in 
the holding of committee sessions under 
those circumstances, would not a motion 
lie to expunge from the records of the 
committee any testimony taken at such 
an illegal hearing; and should not such a 
motion or request be complied with? 

Mr. KUCHEL. In my judgment the 
Senator from Nebraska is_ correct. 
Since, in the absence of approval, there 
is no authority whatsoever for such a 
meeting to be held, no one subsequently 
could contend that a meeting of that 
committee was held. 

Mr. HRUSKA. When the Senator 
from Nebraska says “expunged” he 
means physically and literally taken out 
o* the record, and permanently removed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Vitiated and extir- 
pated. 





SUDETEN GERMAN DAY, 1961 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, the 
Sudeten German Day, 1961, which takes 
place on Whitsuntide, May 20-23, 1961, 
in Cologne in the German Federal Re- 
public, is an expression of the will of the 
Sudeten German expellees to seek friend- 
ship and cooperation with the exiles of 
the Czech and Slovak peoples. The Su- 
deten Germans are awarding the Charles 
IV-Prize to the President of the Slovak 
League of America, Mr. Philip A. Hrobak. 
Two years ago, the receiver of this award 
was the Chancellor of the Federal Re- 
public of Austria, the Honorable Dr. 
Julius Raab. 

The 3.3 million Sudeten German peo- 
ple lived for many centuries in the Su- 
detenland, the border regions of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia, while the 7 million 
Czechs lived in the inner parts of these 
countries. These long centuries have 
been a time of cooperation and inter- 
marriage between these two nations, 
and the time of Charles IV, Bohemian 
King and German Emperor, has been 
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one of the period of flower of this 
cooperation. 

The unhappy events of World War II 
interrupted this cooperation. In 1945, 
the Communists deported the 3.3 million 
Sudeten Germans from their old home- 
land. Today, over 2 million Sudeten 
Germans live in West Germany. They 
have built up their existences in their 
temporary new homeland and reached 
considerable influence in the new demo- 
cratic Federal Republic of Germany. 
They have their representatives in the 
Landtags and in the state governments, 
in the Federal Bundestag, and their 
President, Dr. Ing. Hans-Christoph See- 
bohm, was one of the cofounders of the 
new Germany and has been cabinet 
member of the German Federal Govern- 
ment for 12 years, as only Chancellor 
Adenauer and Vice Chancellor Erhard 
have been. 

Since the start of their political ac- 
tivities, the Sudeten German expellees 
have been one of the main pillars of 
German democracy, of anticommunism 
and also of free enterprise. They came 
with bare hands to West Germany, yet 
did not embrace socialism, but built up 
their existences in private free economy, 
through hard work, in a truly pioneer- 
ing spirit of free men. 

Since the time they engaged in poli- 
tical work, the Sudeten German expel- 
lees have been friends of the United 
States and of the people of this coun- 
try. They have—in their numerous con- 
tacts with U.S. statesmen and in their 
publications—recommended a clear so- 
ber policy of abolishment of both com- 
munism and war and were not seduced 
to lead a pretended phony anti-Com- 
munist fight as many of the leftwing 
former pro-Communist refugees have 
been. 

The Sudeten Germans have sought 
not only the cooperation with America. 
They hope and work to achieve a 
close friendly cooperation with the rep- 
resentatives of the Czech and Slovak 
peoples and with all the nations of for- 
mer Austria-Hungary and former 
Czechoslovakia. They have set up aims 
for a future arrangement in Europe, 
once again free, which could unite all 
nations of Central and Eastern Europe: 
First, the establishment of full political 
and economic freedom and of conditions 
as they had existed before the Nazi and 
Communist measures in Europe. Sec- 
ond, full self-determination right to any 
people, and, at the same time, coopera- 
tion in territorial confederations. 'The 
Sudeten Germans, moreover, believe that 
it is their duty, because they are in a 
position to do so, to help the Czech, 
Slovak, Polish, Hungarian, Ukrainian, 
and all other exiles in their struggle for 
freedom and self-determination of their 
presently subjugated nations. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Sudeten 
German political work will be a success 
in the interest of all of us and I give 
my best wishes to the Sudeten Germans 
for their Sudeten German Day in 
Cologne. 

I would like to include at this point an 
article, written by the President of the 
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Sudeten German National Union, Dr. 
Hans-Christoph Seebohm, in the Sudeten 
German Bulletin of May 1961: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SUDETEN GERMAN Days 1961 IN COLOGNE 


Continuing a 12-years tradition, the Sude- 
ten German Association has again sum- 
moned Sudetenlanders from Germany and 
other parts of the free West to participate 
in this year’s 4-day rally to be held during 
Pentecost in the Rhine city of Cologne. 

Highlights of the program are lectures by 
German university professors on questions 
related to Germany and the expellees, con- 
certs, folk dances and songs, awarding of 
the Sudeten German Kulturpreise (cultural 
prizes) and the Sudeten German Karl’s 
Prize. Members of the German Federal 
Government and expellee leaders will ad- 
dress the convention on Cologne’s fair 
grounds, climaxing the rally on Sunday, 
May 21. 

Events will be brought to a close by a 
demonstration for Berlin in the form of a 
torchlight procession of Sudeten German 
youth, Berlin’s Mayor Willy Brandt will be 
a guest speaker on the evening of the Ber- 
lin demonstration. 

The motto under which this year’s Su- 
deten German Days will be held is: Unity, 
Justice, Freedom. 





OVERSEA MILITARY INSTALLA- 
TIONS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, shortly 
after taking office in January, Secretary 
McNamara undertook a study of over- 
sea installations with a view to closing 
or consolidating certain activities. With 
the changing nature of military require- 
ments, this must be a continual proc- 
ess. 

It appeared to me at that time that 
there were several types of installations 
which could be closed without damage 
to our security, but which would save 
much money for our Government. I 
thought this was particularly true of 
the many hotels and lodges operated 
abroad by the Armed Forces. 

As a resuit of World War II and post- 
war activities, the armed services ac- 
quired, by confiscation or otherwise, a 
great many hotels, castles, and other fa- 
cilities scattered around the _ world. 
While these may have served a useful 
purpose at one time, it appeared to me 
that their usefulness had been, in many 
instances, outlived and that they now 
constitute an unnecessary expense and 
manpower drain. 

Ostensibly these hotels are for hous- 
ing personnel on official duty in travel 
status, or on temporary duty in various 
locations where regular BOQ type ac- 
commodations may not be available, and 
where commercial hotel facilities are 
unsuitable. 

With these thoughts in mind, I wrote 
to Secretary McNamara on February 4, 
1961, suggesting that these hotels be 
included in the list of oversea installa- 
tions being studied for possible closing 
or consolidation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed in the 
REcorpD at this point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 4, 1961. 
Hon. RoBert S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It has come to my 
attention that you are now engaged in a 
study of oversea bases and installations with 
a view to closing or consolidating certain 
installations. 

Among the types of installations which, it 
appears to me, could be closed without in- 
terfering with the efficiency of the armed 
services are certain hotels and similar hous- 
ing accommodations which no longer serve 
a@ necessary purpose. 

There is, for example, as you know, a 
rather large commercial hotel operated by the 
Army in Tokyo. There is a commercial hotel 
operated by the Air Force in Madrid. One 
of the services, I believe the Army, operates 
a hotel in Nuremburg. There are, I am sure, 
others. 

These hotels and similar installations may 
well have served a useful purpose at one time, 
but it appears to me that there are sufficient 
accommodations near these cities to house 
transients or TDY personnel. On the other 
hand, there are commercial hotels operated 
by business interests in these cities for the 
accommodation of tourists, including serv- 
ice personnel and their families. 

I am sure you will find a great many in- 
stallations of this type, the operation of 
which contributes to our imbalance of pay- 
ments and gold drain and which do not add 
materially to the efficiency of our armed 
services units or personnel overseas. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT GORE. 

P.S.—The rates charged in the above are 
ridiculous. 


Mr. GORE. On February 27, 1961, 
Secretary McNamara’s Deputy, Mr. Gil- 
patric, wrote to me to say that, although 
the Pentagon had no information about 
these installations, the matter was being 
studied, and reports from the field had 
been requested. 

These reports, when later received, re- 
vealed that there were about 57 facilities 
of the type I had in mind. Also, from 
the fiscal information furnished at that 
time, it would appear that some of these 
facilities were being operated at a profit. 
This fiscal information, it occurred to 
me, would not stand close scrutiny. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., February 27, 1961. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR GORE: Following our tele- 
phone conversation last Friday, I am writing 
to provide the information that we have been 
able to collect thus far in response to your 
letter about the operations of hotels and 
similar facilities by the military departments 
overseas. 

Since the information that you requested 
in your letter is not available within the 
Pentagon, I directed an inquiry to all over- 
sea commands. Replies disclose 57 facilities 
of the kind about which you inquired, oper- 
ated by the Army and the Air Force; no such 
facilities are operated by the Navy. Cost 
figures were furnished for 30 of these 57 
facilities and showed a total cost of opera~- 
tions of approximately $7,900,000 against an 
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estimated annual income of $9,100,000. In- 
come is based on actual charges to occupants, 
most of which are quite nominal as you sug- 
gest, plus per diem deduction made during 
periods of such occupancy by personnel on 
temporary duty or in travel status. 

It appears, therefore, from the information 
that we have been able to obtain to date that 
the net effect of continued operation of these 
installations is to reduce the imbalance of 
payments and the gold drain on the United 
States. 

Your letter mentioned several locations 
such as Nuremburg, Germany, where the US. 
Army hotel is located. This facility is a 252- 
bed installation provided by the German 
Government at no cost. Gross operating 
eosts for fiscal year 1960 amcunted to $504,- 
216, including $67,000 O. & M. costs. Total 
receipts, including deductions for per diem, 
amounted to $611,695 thus indicating a fa- 
vorable balance of $107,479. The facility was 
utilized for 63,500 guest days during the 
period and each guest averaged 2 days occu- 
pancy. At Madrid, Spain, where Air Force 
operates the Balboa Hotel similar conditions 
prevail. It is a 170-bed facility leased for 
$196,335 per annum. It was utilized 31,555 
guest days and on the basis of charges and 
per diem deductions showed an excess of 
$11,986 above the lease rental. Guests aver- 
aged 4 days per occupant during the period. 
In the case of the Sanno Hotel at Tokyo, 
Japan, which you also mentioned, it was 
found to be a 297-room hotel leased by the 
Japanese Government for assignment to the 
Department of the Army. Compelte infor- 
mation relative to gross costs and receipts are 
not available. On the basis of available in- 
formation, however, it appears O. & M. costs 
exceed receipts by an amount of $41,370 per 
annum. The current reports show the facil- 
ity was occupied 44,543 guest days and each 
guest averaged 4 days per stay. 

Secretary McNamara has already ordered a 
general review of all oversea facilities to 
parallel the review already initiated of bases 
and installations in the United States. In 
the course of this review, we shall determine 
which of these installations should be re- 
tained and which ones may be dispensed 
with. Among the matters under review is 
the question of the rate structure for mili- 
tary personnel using these accommodations 
(including those in leave status and who, 
therefore, do not forfeit per diem allowances 
during their stay) . 

Sincerely yours, 
ROSWELL GILPATRIC, 
Deputy. 


Mr. GORE. On March 1, I again 
wrote to Secretary McNamara, pointing 
out some of the inadequacies of the in- 
formation contained in the first reports 
obtained by the Department from over- 
sea commands. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Marcu 1, 1961. 
Hon. Ropert S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. SEcrReTaRY: On February 4 I 
wrote to you concerning the operation of 
hotels and similar facilities by the military 
departments overseas. On February 27 I 
received a reply from your deputy, Mr. Gil- 
patric, This reply indicates that the review 
of these facilities and installations is likely 
to be conducted on a superficial basis with 
a view to defending their continued opera- 
tion, rather than determining whether their 


operation should be continued because of 
their need. 

For my own information, I would appre- 
ciate having whatever figures you choose to 
furnish me given on a uniform basis. Mr. 
Gilpatric’s letter, for example, classifies two 
hotels by beds and a third by rooms. In one 
case, the purported total operating cost is 
given, while in another case only the “lease 
rental” is given. I do not assume that this 
“lease rental” includes all gross operating 
costs. 

I note aiso from Mr. Gilpatric’s letter that 
income is computed on the basis of the in- 
clusion of per diem which is not allowed 
those who are occupying these hotels, but 
which would be allowed were these persons 
occupying non-Government facilities. Since 
this appears to be a rather large item of in- 
come, I would appreciate being furnished, 
in each instance, a breakdown of the occu- 
pants of these hotels showing the number 
entitled to per diem and those not so en- 
titled, as well as a breakdown showing the 
number of officers and enlisted men, respec- 
tively, occupying these quarters. 

In many instances—Madrid and Tokyo, 
for example—there are adequate quarters 
otherwise available for those on official busi- 
ness. The BOQ at the airbase just outside 
Madrid is, in fact, quite luxurious and suit- 
able for any officer, including general offi- 
cers. I would like to be furnished informa- 
tion on the availability of other quarters 
already operated by the Government within 
reasonable distance of these hotels. In- 
cidentally, within reasonable distance, I 
would include the base near Madrid since 
schoolchildren are daily transported to school 
at this base from the housing area which 
was constructed, unaccountably and unbe- 
lievably, on the other side of Madrid. 

Mr. Gilpatric’s letter states that the Army 
and the Air Force operate 57 facilities. I 
would like to know whether the hotel and 
other facilities at Garmich and similar 
recreation areas are included. If not, I would 
appreciate having information on their op- 
eration as well. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT GORE, 


Mr. GORE. On May 15, I received a 
further letter from Mr. Gilpatric which 
indicated that progress was at last being 
made. By then it had been discovered 
that about 100 hotels are being operated 
around the world by the armed services. 
Some of these appeared to be serving a 
useful and legitimate purpose. 

At least, however, we seem now to 
know that the armed services are oper- 
ating such establishments and we have 
learned, I think, how many of these in- 
stallations the services are operating and 
where they are located. 

I am glad, too, to know that six of 
these installations are being closed, and 
that further study as to the need for 
the others is continuing. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
letter printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 15, 1691. 
Hon. ALBERT GORE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR GoRE: This is first to report 
that, on the basis of the facts we have now 
accumulated from the various oversea com- 
mands of the military departments, as to 
the hotels and hotel-type accommodations 


in foreign areas, we have directed, as an 
initial action measure, the orderly closing of 
the following hotels: 

1. The Palast Hotel, Wiesbaden, Germany. 

2. Hotel Powers, Paris, France. 

3. Columbia House, Tempelhof Central 
Airport, Berlin, Germany. 

4. Newhaven Court Hotel, United King- 
dom. 

5. The Hotel de Paris, Paris, France. 

6. General John K. Cannon Hotel, Ram- 
stein Air Base, Germany. 

In addition, we are directing the military 
departments to adjust the rates charged 
personnel occupying hotel space on a leave 
basis, in order to provide the Government a 
more favorable return. Travelers on official 
business are subject to a flat 40-percent re- 
duction of the per diem allowance estab- 
lished for the locality under the joint travel 
regulations, and, in addition, pay a $1 to 
$1.50 daily service charge when they occupy 
Government quarters. This service charge 
is apparently the rate to which you referred 
in your letter of February 4. I might point 
out that in a number of localities, official per 
diem rates are substantially higher for trav- 
elers who cannot be accommodated in Gov- 
ernment quarters. 

The survey to which I referred in my let- 
ter of February 27 has disclosed the existence 
of a totai of 100 hotels, as against the 57 
identified in the teletype survey reported in 
my first letter. In addition, we have been 
informed by the military departments that 
during the period 1949 to the present, they 
have closed a total of 499 hotels or hotel- 
type accommodations in foreign countries 
throughout the world. For all of the facili- 
ties now in operation we have collected in- 
formation on occupancy rates, charges, per 
diem allowances, operating income and ex- 
penses, the extent to which the activities are 
financed from moneys generated by non- 
appropriated fund activities, and the pur- 
poses served by their operations. 

A preliminary analysis has been made of 
the information reported on the particular 
facilities to which you referred in your let- 
ters. This analysis indicates that the Tor- 
rejon Guesthouse (BOQ), near Madrid, is 
not adequate to satisfy the demand for ac- 
commodations during 7 months of the year. 
In fact, that demand exceeds the combined 
capacity of the guesthouse and the Torrejon 
housing annex (Balboa Hotel), which you 
suggested closing. We propose to investigate 
the possibility of making the annex available 
for civilian occupancy during this slack 
period. The facilities in Nurnberg, as I re- 
ported in my letter of February 27, show a 
net profit to the Government, and are used 
primarily by enlisted military personnel and 
their dependents on leave and change-of- 
station travel. As to the Sanno Hotel in 
Tokyo, we have been requested informally by 
the Department of State to maintain this 
triservice facility, and we are inquiring 
about the basis of this request. The Gar- 
misch-Berchtesgaden area, which contains 
several facilities for rest and recreation of 
service personnel, supported completely by 
nonappropriated funds, was covered by our 
survey. We have not yet reached a decision 
on the future of these facilities. 

We intend to pursue vigorously further 
analysis of the factual information now ac- 
cumulated, and we expect to have a further 
report by June 30. In the meantime, this 
material is available for inspection or study 
by you or your staff. 

We have also requested the military de- 
partments to study the use of full-time mili- 
tary personnel engaged in the management 
and administration of all hotel-type accom- 
modations for the purpose of either reducing 
the numbers required, or, where feasible, 
considering their replacement by nonmili- 
tary personnel. 
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I am sure you appreciate the problems in- 
volved in balancing the need for adequate 
Official travel and recreation facilities for 
military personnel in foreign countries, and 
for facilities that will minimize adverse 
effects on our balance of payments position, 
against the necessity for the lean and fit 
Defense Establishment that President Ken- 
nedy has called for. 

I am sending copies of this letter to the 
chairmen of the Senate and House Armed 
Services Committees. 


Sincerely, 
ROSWELL GILPATRIC, 
Deputy. 
Mr. GORE. It is my hope that the 


Defense Department will pursue this 
matter further, and close or consolidate 
such activities, including hotels, as their 
study indicates to be in the public in- 
terest. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment identified as ‘5-18-61— 
D” and ask that it be stated; and that 
I may then be permitted to yield to sev- 
eral Senators, including the Senator 
from Connecticut, the Senator from 
Massachusetts, and the Senator from 
Florida, without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 4 
line 25, after “American Samoa,” insert 
“the District of Columbia,’’. 

On page 5, line 4, after “and (iii)” 
insert “the allotment ratio for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be .50, and (iv)”’. 

On page 5, line 24, after “American 
Samoa,” insert “the District of Colum- 
bia.*. 

On page 6, line 11, after “American 
Samoa,” insert “the District of Colum- 
bia,”’. 





ACTION IN THE ORGANIZATION OF 
AMERICAN STATES TO REEVALU- 
ATE THE ROLE OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF CUBA IN INTER-AMER- 
ICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the House 
of Representatives has approved a con- 
current resolution (H. Con. Res. 226) 
expressing the sense of the Congress 
that such steps as may be necessary 
should be initiated in the Organization 
of American States to reevaluate the 
role of the Government of Cuba in inter- 
American affairs for the purpose of im- 
posing sanctions under the Inter-Ameri- 
can Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 

This resolution lays the facts on the 
line with regard to Cuba, and expresses 
the sense of Congress that the present 
Government of Cuba constitutes a clear 
and present danger to the United States 
and to ali the free nations of Latin 
America. 

The concurrent resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, specifically recites that “Cuba to- 
day has become a base and staging area 
for Communist subversive activities 
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throughout the hemisphere’ and that 
“the present Government of Cuba has 
signified its unquestioning acceptance 
of the Soviet line on international 
affairs.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the full text of House Concur- 
rent Resolution 226 may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I want to express my 
own very strong conviction that House 
Concurrent Resolution 226 should be 
brought to the floor of the Senate as 
quickly as possible so that my colleagues 
may have the same chance that was 
afforded Members of the other body to 
express their views with respect to the 
Cuban situation. 

I am confident that an overwhelming 
majority of Senators will favor this 
resolution if they get a chance to vote 
on it; and I shall do everything I can 
to see that the resolution is speedily 
considered by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and that it is reported 
favorably to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 226) was 
ordered to be printed in the REcor»D, as 
follows: 


Whereas the Caracas Declaration of Soli- 
darity of March 28, 1954, declares that the 
domination or control of the political in- 
stitutions of any American State by the in- 
ternational Communist movement, extend- 
ing to this hemisphere the political system 
of an extracontinental power, would con- 
stitute a threat to the sovereignty and po- 
litical independence of the American States, 
endangering the peace of America, and would 
call for a meeting of consultation to con- 
sider the adoption of appropriate action in 
accordance with existing treaties; and 

Whereas Cuba today has become a base 
and staging area for Communist subversive 
activity throughout the hemisphere; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
offers a clear and present danger to the spread 
of political liberty, economic development, 
and social progress through all the Republics 
of the hemisphere; and 

Whereas the Declaration of Havana of 
September 2, 1960, was an open attack on the 
Organization of American States clearly 
showing that the present Government of 
Cuba stands in defiance of every proclaimed 
principle of the inter-American system; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
has signified its unquestioning acceptance 
of the Soviet line on international affairs; 
and 

Whereas representatives of the present 
Government of Cuba continue to participate 
in the councils of the Organization of Amer- 
ican States: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that such steps as may be 
necessary should be initiated in the Or- 
ganization of American States to reevaluate 
the role of the Government of Cuba in inter- 
American affairs for the purpose of imposing 
sanctions under the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance; and also to exclude 
representatives of the Government of Cuba 
from attendance at meetings of the Inter- 
American Defense Board. 





SECRECY IN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, on 
April 12 of this year, I introduced for 
myself and the Senator from Michigan 
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(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], and the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. ProxmirE], S. 1567, a bill 
to amend section 3 of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act of 1946. 

I said at that time that large sums 
of the American people’s money are being 
spent by Government agencies. Such aq 
trust should be open to constant access 
for review by the taxpayers and their 
elected representatives in the executive 
and legislative branches. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. ProxmrrE! is the author of an arti- 
cle on this subject which was published 
in This Week magazine of the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star on May 14, 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Let’s Stop Sr.Ly SECRECY IN GOVERNMENT 


(By Senator WILLIAM PROxMIRE, of 
Wisconsin) 


WASHINGTON.—-A few years ago a Federal 
agency decided to classify as secret the 
amount of peanut butter used by our Armed 
Forces, It was thought that an alert enemy 
might be able to determine the size of our 
forces from the amount of peanut butter 
consumed. 

This was a fuzzy-headed try at censorship. 
Unfortunately, another Government agency 
in Washington was at the same time publish- 
ing reports which gave down to the last man 
the size of our Armed Forces. These re- 
ports weren't classified. Anyone could buy 
them. 

The peanut butter situation was one of 
the more comic aspects in the continuing 
battle between the dictates of secrecy and 
the people's right to know. In recent years 
the balance in this tug of war has swung 
drastically to the side of secrecy. 

We must reverse this situation before it 
is too late. For Government is everybody's 
business, and what you don’t know about it 
will hurt you. 

Today thousands of Government decisions 
are made in secret. You as a private citizen 
cannot find out what is going on. Time and 
time again we, your lawmakers, have also 
been denied access to important informa- 
tion which is essential in representing you 
responsibly and intelligently. 

I have made a list of some of the more 
fantastic examples of needless secrecy, The 
list could run on for pages, but I’ve tried 
to condense it for brevity’s sake: 

A group of college students prepared a 
scrapbook of newspaper clippings, scientific 
magazine articles, and articles from foreign 
publications about atomic energy. The 
Pentagon got wind of this, and classified the 
whole scrapbook as top secret. 

The secrecy stamp was placed on a report 
describing shark attacks on shipwrecked 
sailors, even though the shipwrecks occurred 
more than 20 years ago. 

A scientific study on a modern adaptation 
of the bow and arrow was classified secret. 

After congressional pressure, the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service declassi- 
fied a report in the use of public funds to 
send border inspectors to rifle and pistol 
matches. 

At one time, the State Department stored 
gifts received by Federal officials from foreign 
nations in a classified building. Under fire 
for this action, the State Department finally 
and reluctantly let reporters enter the build- 
ing. 

One result of this secrecy-happy approach 
has been the creation of a giant mountain of 
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classified documents. Each week our Gov- 
ernment now classifies a stack of documents 
higher than the Empire State Building. 

In the past 14 years we have accumulated 
more than three times as much secret mate- 
rial as was classified in the entire history of 
our Governinent from the Civil War to 1946, 
and this includes all of World War II and the 
Manhattan Project, which built the first 
atomic bomb. 

What is being done to end this stifling 
growth of secrecy? For one thing, we in 
Congress are trying to limit the number of 
agencies with the right to classify papers. 

As you might imagine, once a Federal 
official is given the right to wield a secrecy 
stamp, he doesn’t like giving it up. But re- 
cently the authority to classify documents 
was withdrawn from some 30 Government 
agencies which included the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board, the Migratory Bird Conserva- 
tion Commission, and the Lincoln Sesquicen- 
tennial Commission. 

Why do Government agencies desire to 
cloak their activities in secrecy, for reasons 
other than national defense, or to prevent 
invasion of personal privacy? Nearly always 
the cause stems from a desire to avoid pub- 
lic criticism of inefficiency and waste. De- 
cisions considered and adopted without pub- 
lic scrutiny are much less subject to public 
criticism, even though they affect many 
citizens. But with a Federal budget topping 
$80 billion, every citizen has the right to 
know how his money is being spent. 

With a very few limited exceptions your 
Government has no more right to deny you 
access to all the facts than a hired book- 
keeper has to deny the owner of a business 
the right to see his books. This is your Gov- 
ernment. You own it, you pay for it. You 
have a right to know about it. And, yes, you 
have a duty to find out about it. 


THE FIGHT IN CONGRESS 


Not all government secrecy conceals waste- 
ful spending or graft. But the snap reflex of 
any Official on the verge of exposure is to 
shroud his error by claiming a secrecy privi- 
lege. Time and time again investigators have 
pryed the screen aside and uncovered influ- 
ence-peddling, embezzlement, and other vio- 
lations of the public trust. 

We in Congress have begun to meet the 
problem of unnecessary secrecy. 

In the House of Representatives the Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee, bril- 
liantly led by Representative JoHN E. Moss, 
of California, has handled nearly 200 cases of 
Federal abridgement of freedom of informa- 
tion. In over half the cases the subcom- 
mittee succeeded in freeing the information 
from the censors. The House committee has 
been at work 6 years. The Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights also has been 
working on the problem. The vigilance of the 
two committees has prevented much un- 
necessary secrecy. 

Two other nongovernment groups—the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors and 
Sigma Delta Chi, the national journalism 
fraternity—have waged long and courageous 
battles against unnecessary government se- 
crecy. 

But I fear that the cases of unwarranted 
secrecy which come to light are only the top 
of the iceberg. Beneath the surface, a vast 
es of information continues to be with- 

eld. 

Perhaps the worst offender in silly secrecy 
is the Department of Defense. A classic ex- 
ample took place when the first Atlas com- 
munications satellite was launched. For 
some reason only 88 of the many hundreds 
of men working on the project were told its 
real purpose: to place in orbit a communica- 
tions package which would broadcast a taped 
message from the President. Of course, all of 


the pone had been cleared for top-secret 
work. 
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To keep the secret from the others, the 88 
men had to sneak around the missile site at 
night altering circuits and rebuilding parts 
of the missile, changing what had been done 
during the day by the people who didn’t 
know what the real purpose of the missile 
was. You can guess at the confusion this 
caused, and how much money was wasted. 


THE PENTAGON’S SECRET PHOTO 


On another occasion the Defense Depart- 
ment refused to declassify photographs of 
the Titan missile for months after it had 
been stored outside a factory near Denver, 
viewed by local residents, seen on television 
and photographed from a helicopter. Fi- 
nally—2 weeks before the 1958 congressional 
elections, pictures of the President viewing 
the missile appeared. The Pentagon claimed 
it had wanted to avoid premature “bally- 
hoo.” Or, putting it another way, they 
wanted the ballyhoo, but at a time of their 
own choosing. 

Let me underline one point: In the in- 
terests of national defense, it is absolutely 
necessary to classify information about 
weapons, codes, strategies, and a number of 
other subjects. But I think that many of 
our military men are infected with “secreti- 
tis.” Their secrecy policies and procedures 
must be reexamined. 

There is no simple way to lift the giant 
lid of secrecy over Washington. It is a con- 
stant struggle in which we all must fight. 
One thing that will help is new legislation. 
I am a sponsor, with Senator CaRRoL., of 
Colorado, of S. 1567, which provides: 

1. All Government records, rulings, reports 
and all other papers not specifically ex- 
cluded for reasons of national defense or 
personal privacy be made public. 

2. Except as justified by reasons of na- 
tional defense, no order or rule of a Gov- 
ernment agency shall be valid unless made 
public. 

3. Any citizen may bring a suit in any 
Federal district court to compel such public 
inspection. 

Enactment of such a law would go a long 
way toward ending the more flagrant ex- 
amples of secrecy. 

But it will take more than a new law 
to end foolish secrecy. More and more citi- 
zens must become increasingly aware of the 
dangers. You, the voter, should realize that 
every time a Federal official wields that se- 
crecy stamp unnecessarily you and the 
people of your country are losing another 
bit of freedom. 

Laws will help end the secrecy mumbo- 
jumbo. But in the long run the key figure 
in the fight for the right to know is the 
citizen who keeps a vigilant and inquiring 
eye on his Government. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
is it my understanding that the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] has the 
floor and that he has yielded to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am glad to 
yield briefly to the acting majority 
leader. 





AWARD OF MEDAL TO DR. THOMAS 
ANTHONY DOOLEY III 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 230, House Joint Resolution 306. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. For the 
information of the Senate, the clerk will 
state the resolution by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (H.J. Res. 306) to authorize the 
President of the United States to award 
posthumously a medal to Dr. Thomas 
Anthony Dooley III. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
is a House joint resolution. A Senate 
joint resolution identical with the House 
joint resolution has been reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH]. It is Senate Joint 
Resolution 64, Calendar No. 229. 

I now yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut for whatever comment he may 
wish to make. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. It would be redundant for 
me to take the time of the Senate today 
to go fully into the life and story of the 
great humanitarian service of Dr. 
Thomas Dooley. 

Two years ago I introduced a joint 
resolution similar in nature to the one 
before us today, to provide for the 
awarding of the Congressional Medal 
to Dr. Dooley. The joint resolution was 
not acted on at that time, and Dr. Doo- 
ley’s great work continued. Unfortu- 
nately, during the past year he died of 
cancer at the very peak of his career. 

Senators almost unanimously have 
joined in support of a joint resolution 
which would give this recognition to Dr. 
Thomas Dooley. I take great pride in 
presenting the resolution to the Senate 
on behalf of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

The life story of Dr. Thomas Dooley 
is one of the most inspiring I have ever 
read. His book, entitled “Deliver Us 
From Evil,” is one of the most thrilling 
books I have ever read. I hope that every 
young American will read about the life 
of Dr. Dooley. I daresay no citizen in 
this century has done more on his own, 
by his own effort and through his own 
sacrifice, to create a favorable image of 
the United States in distant lands among 
the poorest people of the world than has 
Dr. Thomas Dooley. I recommend that 
the Senate pass the joint resolution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the sponsors of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 64 be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The names of the Senators sponsor- 
ing Senate Joint Resolution 64 are as 
follows: HUMPHREY, SYMINGTON, PELL, 
Lone of Missouri, CARROLL. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that an excerpt from the 
report of the committee, report No. 257, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The resolution would authorize the Presi- 

dent to award an appropriate gold medal, in 
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the name of Congress, to the late Dr. 
Thomas Anthony Dooley III, in recognition 
of his services to the people of Laos and to 
peoples in other newly developing countries. 

Dr. Dooley is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
Thomas A. Dooley, and two brothers. It is 
the committee’s understanding and inten- 
tion that the medal will be presented to Dr. 
Dooley’s mother. 

The resolution would authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to strike a 
gold medal with suitable emblems, devices, 
and inscriptions to be determined by him. 
An appropriation of $2,500 would be au- 
thorized for this purpose. 

The Secretary of the Treasury would also 
be authorized to manufacture and sell 
bronze duplicates of the medal to the pub- 
lic under regulations to be prescribed by 
him. The cost of manufacturing the bronze 
duplicates, including labor, would be cov- 
ered by the sales proceeds. 

The proposal to honor Dr. Dooley by giv- 
ing him a medal has received widespread 
and bipartisan support. Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 64 was introduced by Senator Hum- 
PHREY On behalf of himself and a number of 
other Senators. Senator BripcEs introduced 
S. 1377, in which Senator Bush later joined. 
In the last Congress Senator Busn intro- 
duced Senate Joint Resolution 148 for him- 
self and 44 other Senators. 

The State and Treasury Departments of- 
fer no objection to the bill. Letters from 
those Departments are printed below as a 
part of this report. A copy of a letter from 
Senator Humpurey is also printed below. 

Attached is a biographical summary of the 
life of Dr. Dooley. The facts of Dr. Dooley’s 
life explain the reasons for the award of the 
medal. 


THOMAS A. DOOLEY III, M.D-—-A BIOGRAPHICAL 
SUMMARY 


Dr. Thomas A. Dooley was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., on January 17, 1927. He was 
one of four sons born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas A. Dooley. He selected medicine as 
his career while in high school. He had a 
year of premedical training at the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame in 1943-44, then served 
for 2 years, 1944-46, as a Navy corpsman, 
or medical aide attached to the U.S. Marine 
Corps. He then studied for a year at the 
Sorbonne in Paris. He was graduated from 
the St. Louis University School of Medicine 
in 1953. 

He rejoined the Navy for his internship 
as a lieutenant, junior grade, and was at 
first assigned to the naval hospital at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif., and from there was sent 
to Japan, where he received an assignment 
as medical officer aboard the attack trans- 
port USS. Montague. 

In May 1954 the Montague was one of four 
ships assigned to help in “passage of free- 
dom,” which comprised the evacuation agreed 
upon under terms of the Geneva Treaty after 
the French Indochina war was over. 

This was the flight of those who wished to 
fiee from Communist-held northern Vietnam 
to live in free South Vietnam. Dr. Dooley 
was assigned as a medical officer at an evacuee 
staging area set up at Haiphong. The main 
interest of this medical team was in pre- 
venting epidemics and the infestation of 
the ships being used in the evacuation. 

More than 600,000 refugees were cared for 
at this camp. When Communist demands 
forced reduction of the medical mission, 
Dr. Dooley was the only Navy doctor left 
behind. Enormous as it was, the medical 
problem involving the refugees was not the 
only one with which he had to cope. 

“TI had to provide shelter and food, sani- 
tation, and some human solace to a flood 
of humanity, undernourished, exhausted, be- 
wiidered, and pitifully frightened,” he wrote 
later in a book about his experiences. 

“My primary task was medical—to stamp 
out contagious diseases * * * but there was 
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no ducking the huge problems of house- 
keeping and administration for the shifting 
camp population, normally between 10,000 
and 15,000 persons.” 

For his extraordinary efforts in this oper- 
ation, he was awarded the Legion of Merit, 
becoming the youngest officer in the history 
of the U.S. Medical Corps to receive it. 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, of Vietnam, also 
awarded him that nation’s highest decora- 
tion, the National Order of Vietnam. 

The assignment also brought a decision 
for young Dr. Dooley. After seeing the sick 
and dying in southeast Asia, observing the 
amount of preventable disease which could 
be halted or cured, he felt that his place 
henceforth was with these people; that he 
must do what he could do to alleviate some 
of the suffering among countless millions 
of underprivileged peoples of the world who 
have scant hope of any medical care in their 
lifetime. 

Dr. Dooley returned to the United States 
in 1956 and became a civilian. His book, 
“Deliver Us From Evil,” about the work at 
Haiphong, became a bestseller. With the 
proceeds, plus generous help from pharma- 
ceutical companies, he rounded up as his 
staff three former Navy corpsmen who had 
worked with him at Haiphong, returned to 
southeast Asia and obtained permission from 
the new government of Laos to establish a 
small village hospital. It was located at 
Nam Tha, 5 miles from the border of Com- 
munist-held China. 

Dr. Dooley turned the Nam Tha hospital 
over to the Laos Government in late 1957 
and returned to the United States, planning 
to raise funds with which to start another 
such medical mission. He met with Dr. 
Peter D. Comanduras, a Washington special- 
ist and medical professor who also had ob- 
served the medically underprivileged in other 
lands and had been working for the accept- 
ance of an international program of direct 
physician-to-patient medical aid in areas 
where no facilities existed at all. 

Together, these two physicians founded 
Medico (Medical International Cooperation 
Organization). This voluntary, nonpolitical, 
nonsectarian organization was at first under 
auspices of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee, but in late 1959 became a separate 
entity, incorporated as Medico, Inc. 

Dr. Dooley’s second bestseller book “The 
Edge of Tomorrow,” was published in May 
1958. Proceeds from it, from other writings, 
and a lecture tour went toward the financ- 
ing of oversea operations begun by Medico. 

The young doctor returned to Laos to 
establish another hospital, this one in the 
remote village of Muong Sing and the first 
under Medico auspices. 

Less than 2 years later, by the end of 1960, 
Medico had 17 projects in operation in 12 
countries. These included seven hospitals 
in southeast Asia—in Laos, Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, and Malaya—and Dr. Dooley had an 
important role in getting all of them under- 
way. Medico established such projects only 
after the invitation of the host government, 
and in these instances it was Dr. Dooley who 
handled, for the most part, all of the neces- 
sary preliminary negotiations and the other 
details concerned with starting these 
projects. 

In August 1959, Dr. Dooley learned that 
he had a highly malignant (melanoma) 
cancer of the chest wall and flew to New 
York to undergo major surgery for its re- 
moval at Memorial Hospital. 

After a few weeks of convalescence, Dr. 
Dooley embarked on a nationwide lecture 
tour which raised nearly a million dollars 
for Medico. He then returned to his Muong 
Sing hospital and was soon working at his 
usual pace—which often kept him going 20 
hours a day. 

On two subsequent trips to the United 
States within the next 14 months he under- 
went checkups which showed no recurrence 
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of cancer. On a trip in the spring of 1960 
he gave 55 lectures in 30 cities in 34 days. 

Then on November 30, 1960, Dr. Dooley 
entered a hospital in Hong Kong, suffering 
from what was described as “extreme fa- 
tigue and exhaustion.” He also suffered 
severe pain in the lower spinal area but, 
wearing a brace—which he immediately 
characterized as his “Iron Maiden”—he left 
the hospital within a matter of days and 
attempted to resume his customary ardu- 
ous schedule. 

The pain, however, became progressively 
worse and he finally gave in to the per- 
suasions of associates and relatives to come 
home for a new examination and any treat- 
ment which might be required. 

He arrived on December 27, 1960, and 
entered a hospital. On January 10, 1961, 
the attending physician announced that ex- 
tensive analytical examinations had proved 
without doubt that this was a recurrence 
of the previous primary cancer. On Janu- 
ary 18, 1961, Dr. Dooley passed away, 1 day 
after his 34th birthday. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 306) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, Senate Joint Resolution 64 is 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
action on the part of Congress by both 
Houses is to me a very rewarding ex- 
perience, because for a long time many 
of us in Congress have wanted to honor 
this great American, who has exempli- 
fied compassion and mercy, and who has 
lived a life in the finest tradition of 
our democracy and in accordance with 
the finest ideals of his Christian faith. 





NONSUBSIDIZED INTERCOASTAL 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield, under the same conditions, to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, all 
of us know the acute problems at present 
facing the nonsubsidized intercoastal 
steamship lines which travel from the 
mainland to Alaska, Puerto Rico, Ha- 
waii, and other places. 

As an example of the difficulties con- 
fronting these carriers, I would like to 
place in the Recorp remarks made re- 
cently to the Hawaii House of Represent- 
atives by Mr. Randolph Sevier, president 
of the Matson Navigation Co. These re- 
marks, which show a common problem of 
this sometimes overlooked segment of the 
Nation's transportation industry, fol- 
low: 

Most of us have a tendency to take for 
granted those things which we have enjoyed 
for most of our lives and on which our very 
existence depends. To some extent, this 
may be true of the attitude of many people 
toward the shipping service provided to 
Hawaii by Matson. 

For nearly 80 years, through good times 
and bad, through a period of two World Wars 
and Korea, when greater profits could have 
been realized by diversion of its vessels to 
other trades, Matson has provided the prin- 
cipal transportation service between Hawaii 
and the mainland. 

During this time, Matson has rendered fre- 
quent, dependable, and specialized steamship 
service, making it possible for Hawaii to mar- 
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ket its two principal products—sugar and 
pineapple—and to obtain from the mainland 
the goods it has needed to support its ex- 
panding population, its tourist industry, the 
vast Defense Establishment and its basic 
agricultural economy. 

From time to time, Matson has introduced 
special facilities, both in its ships and ashore, 
for the purpose of meeting more efficiently 
and economically the special transportation 
requirements of the Hawaii trade. 

In 1956, Matson organized the first research 
department at the top management level of 
any American-flag steamship company. 
This was done for the purpose of carefully 
analyzing the cause and effect of transpor- 
tation cost increases, as well as methods of 
improving operations and reducing further 
cost increase. Analysis by our research 
department indicated that the greatest op- 
portunity for service improvements and cost 
reductions lay in the cargo handling of gen- 
eral merchandise. This led Matson to pio- 
neer its present containerized shipping serv- 
ice between San Francisco, Stockton, and 
Los Angeles port areas in California and 
Honolulu. 

In this service, cargo may be loaded and 
sealed in a container at a shipper’s ware- 
house on the mainland and the goods not 
touched until the container is unsealed and 
unloaded at the consignee’s warehouse in 
Honolulu. Cargo handling costs, vessel port 
time, and damage and pilferage of cargo have 
been materially reduced, enabling Matson to 
render a premium service to the public at 
rates lower than those charged for carriage 
of cargo in conventional loose stowage. 
Matson’s present investment in this con- 
tainer system, including ship conversion 
costs, shoreside facilities, and lease obliga- 
tions, totals some $17,800,000. 

Who has benefited to date from these 
costly technological improvements in Mat- 
son’s freight service? Not any individual, 
or firm or group—but the vigorous total 
Hawaiian economy. 

There is no other island community of 
comparable size and remoteness which en- 
joys such a regularity and frequency of serv- 
ice as Hawaii receives from Matson. As a 
result, in the postwar era the Matson 
freighter fleet has become Hawaii's floating 
warehouse. Goods in large volume go directly 
from mainland warehouses to shipside, and 
from the docks in Hawaii to store shelves, 
eliminating multiple handling, reducing in- 
ventories and minimizing the need for costly 
warehousing. What might have happened 
had it been necessary to build warehouses in 
Honolulu for this volume? In land-scarce 
Hawaii, the reduction of the need for ware- 
house space as well as the elimination of 
costly multiple-handling and other costs 
inherent in large-scale warehousing holds 
down the price to the ultimate consumer. 
If such frequent service should cease, so 
would these benefits. 

Hawaii is the Nation’s only island State, 
separated from the other States by 2,100 
nautical miles of ocean. It is almost totally 
dependent upon commerce with the main- 
land to support its economy. This com- 
merce moves, and for the foreseeable future 
must continue to move, by ocean shipping. 

The statistics and expert opinion concern- 
ing the growth and condition of the Ha- 
waiian economy, demonstrate, as a matter 
of experience and not of theory, that Mat- 
son’s rates have not retarded the Hawaiian 
economy. It is manifesting greater vitality 
than almost any other section of the United 
States. It is dependent for its vigor and 
growth upon high quality ocean transporta- 
tion service. It has the financial strength to 
support the transportation service which it 
requires. 

Because labor costs are so great a portion 
of total costs, Matson has sought where 
Possible to increase mechanization when 
such programs would result in savings. This 
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is not always an easy course, for it brings 
in its wake sociological and financial prob- 
lems of some magnitude. 

In addition, Matson’s management, to- 
gether with other steamship operators, is 
seeking means whereby the recent pattern 
of successive increases in wages can equi- 
tably be ameliorated in fairness to labor, 
management and the public. Recently, 
representatives of the steamship industry, 
including myself, met with the Secretary 
of Commerce to discuss this important 
question. So long as Matson is confronted 
with annual increases in wage costs without 
offsetting reductions in other elements of 
costs, it is faced with the choice of making 
offsetting rate increases or going out of busi- 
ness. Matson simply does not have an ex- 
cess of earnings with which to absorb these 
recurring cost increases. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a 
program of Federal financial assistance 
for education. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the issue before us is what is the most 
realistic and over the long run the most 
efficient way in which to educate our 
children. Indeed, this is the only ques- 
tion before the Senate. There is no 
monopoly in concern or action in this 
field; we all believe with intense sincer- 
ity that America must remain the best 
educated Nation in the world. We owe 
affirmative action to ourselves, our chil- 
dren, and the destiny of our democratic 
way of life. 

What we must keep in mind in our 
search for the best course of action is 
that the availability of classrooms and 
high-paid teachers by themselves will 
not make our educational system suc- 
cessful. So in these deliberations we 
must attend to the business of providing 
adequate facilities and talent, but we 
must look beyond them. 

Last year I sponsored S. 1016, pro- 
viding for a 5-year program to finance 
$3 billion worth of school construction, 
and S. 1017, assisting American colleges 
and universities in building $2 billion 
worth of academic and housing facilities 
for the same period. I have always sup- 
ported the National Defense Education 
Act and will support recommendations 
to strengthen and extend this act in 
the present Congress. 

On June 24 of last year I wrote Sena- 
tor Hitt, chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
concerning S. 1017, and said in part: 

Throughout the world there is tremendous 
educational ferment. It becomes increas- 
ingly obvious that the education of a na- 
tion’s people will carry huge importance in 
terms of the struggle between freedom with 
justice and Communist totalitarianism, and 
the future of mankind which the outcome 
of that struggle will so significantly influ- 
ence. It is imperative that the Federal Gov- 
ernment assume a sound and vigorous role 
to assist our educational institutions. 


These thoughts essentially were stated 
by the President in his special education 
message to Congress on February 20, 
when he said: 

Our progress as a nation can be no swifter 
than our progress in education. Our re- 
quirements for world leadership, our hopes 
for economic growth, and the demands of 
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citizenship itself in an era such as this all 
require the maximum development of every 
young American’s capacity. 


The committee report on S. 1021 says: 

The Federal Government should invest 
a larger portion of our national resources for 
public elementary and secondary education. 
* * * The committee further believes that 
in spite of the very substantial efforts which 
we have made as a nation on behalf of our 
schools, Americans want and need to do 
more. 


While I am in accord with these gen- 
eral statements, I shall vote against the 
bill for the reasons I shall now briefly 
state. 

The facts that there are presently 
shortages in teachers and classrooms, 
that the Federal Government should 
help to fill these needs, and that America 
must improve the overall quality of her 
educational system, do not mean that 
the Federal Government must automati- 
cally launch huge programs of Federal 
involvement. In considering the man- 
ner of Federal aid we must be careful to 
examine the facts of the situation to 
determine the precise nature of the need, 
and we must reexamine the essential 
qualities of the American educational 
system. We must decide if those essen- 
tial characteristics are still valid today. 
If they are still valid we must act 
vigilantly to sustain them, and carefully 
measure the effect of proposed methods 
of Federal help on them accordingly. 

President Kennedy emphasized in his 
message that “education must remain a 
matter of State and local control’ and I 
strongly agree with him. Speaking of 
the importance of providing every 
American child an equal educational op- 
portunity, the senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] summed up this 
philosophy very effectively. He said in 
a speech before the Senate on May 18: 

The responsibility for giving children this 
opportunity rests, first, upon the local com- 
munity, and next upon the State. Only if 
these two units of government, acting to- 
gether, cannot provide sufficient resources 
and the environment for a good educational 
system does it become in the national in- 
terest for the Federal Government to supple- 
ment their efforts. 


I, too, am most concerned that the 
Federal Government should not get into 
primary and secondary school education 
in such a way as to bring control over 
local policy. The States and the locali- 
ties simply have the greatest competence 
to do the job. They are close to the sit- 
uation, they are intimately associated 
with the communities in question, they 
are familiar with the problems therein, 
they can give quick, sympathetic and 
tailormade supervision. A larger, nec- 
essarily impersonal bureaucracy located 
far away simply does not have such un- 
derstanding and firsthand interest. In 
this case distance destroys efficiency. I 
believe not only that American citizens 
in a given community or State want to 
make the decisions concerning the edu- 
cation of their children. I am certain 
that they are the most competent to do 
so. This unique characteristic of our 
way of life is as important in the 1960’s 
as it has been throughout the earlier 
history of the Nation. 
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Large-scale, permanent-type grant 
aid for a variety of uses including teach- 
ers’ salaries cannot help, in my opinion, 
but introduce Federal Government con- 
trol into our free primary and second- 
ary educational system. The committee 
bill which we have before us proposes 
this kind of aid, and its safeguards 
against Federal involvement in local pol- 
icy are, in effect, of little value. Con- 
gress cannot appropriate billions of dol- 
lars without at some time acting to 
guarantee that the funds will be effi- 
ciently and properly spent. Political in- 
dependence is closely related to fiscal 
independence and we can see in a num- 
ber of Federal programs that program 
control inevitably follows the flow of 
money. 

It is important to examine the com- 
mittee bill both in view of the controls 
it contains over the $2.5 billion it pro- 
vides, and in view of its assurance that 
the Federal Government will not exer- 
cise any kind of control over the policy 
determination of any school system. 

Section 106 of the committee bill allots 
funds for the second and third fiscal 
years of the program on the basis of ef- 
fort exerted by the States for public 
school purposes. Here is a very definite 
kind of control. Here we have a tested 
and a worthwhile device to guarantee 
proper use of Federal funds and to stim- 
ulate helpful activity on the part of the 
States. Nonetheless, this is a stipulation 
which cannot help sooner or later having 
its effect on local decisions with regard 
to overall educational policy. It should 
be recognized as such. 

Section 110 and 111 of the bill, dealing 
with applications made by the States to 
the Federal Government, also involve, 
and again desirably so, a measure of 
Federal control. The Commissioner of 
Education requires that the State give 
priority or preference to the areas most 
in need. He can disapprove an applica- 
tion if it falls short of this or certain 
other criteria. Here again the State 
must act in a certain way if it is to re- 
ceive the financial assistance from 
Washington. We all agree with this 
kind of requirement on its own merits, 
yet the desirability of this regulation 
cannot overshadow the fact that it is 
regulation. ‘The fact is that the Federal 
Government’s aid will bring—most prob- 
ably in increasing degree—Federal con- 
trol over the recipient. 

Section 103 of the act provides: 

In the administration of this title, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum, program 
of instruction, or the administration or op- 
eration of any school or school system. 


Such a disclaimer will be, in practice, 
virtually valueless. There is no men- 
tion, for instance, of the indirect con- 
trol asserted if the Federal Government 
decides to withhold funds under the act 
for any reason. There is no men- 
tion of how such control as mentioned 
under section 103 is to be measured or 
how the section itself is to be enforced. 
As an example, I need merely to men- 
tion the data presented in the minority 
views in the committee report with re- 
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gard to Federal controls contained in the 
National Defense Education Act. Such 
controls are inevitable. As I have said, 
considered on their own merits they are 
often desirable, but they exist and they 
grow. 

Another aspect of control can be seen 
in the allocation formula adapted by the 
committee. This formula is different 
from the one recommended in the ad- 
ministration bill. The committee made 
changes in the allocation technique, up- 
ping some States’ shares as much as 62 
percent and lowering others as much as 
38 percent. It appears that political 
considerations were not overlooked in 
this juggling. Even if this is not true, 
it is certainly very possible. In another 
3 years, when the 1961 act would be con- 
sidered for extension if it passes now, 
different criteria based on the political 
makeup and performance of the regions 
in question might dictate the mathe- 
matics of distribution. It is foolish to 
say that the Federal Government does 
not and will not have a strong influence 
on local educational policy in such a pli- 
able spoils system. 

When the Federal Government pro- 
vides money—and a great deal of it— 
which can be used to increase teachers’ 
salaries, the issue of bureaucratic control 
reaches its peak. This is largely a 
psychological matter rather than one in- 
volving obvious mechanical regulation, 
but it is nonetheless significant. It 
strikes me as virtually impossible that 
the Federal Government can stay out of 
local educational policy if the Federal 
Government provides the teachers who 
execute that policy with a substantial 
portion of their livelihood. Strictly as 
a matter of human nature, men and 
women will find it extremely difficult over 
the years to teach with complete free- 
dom from Washington’s influence when 
they realize that Washington’s influence 
is paying their way. 

As I have said, the considerations be- 
fore us in the committee bill involve 
much more than just the abundance of 
teaching talent and teaching facilities. 
They involve the future security of an 
educational system which is free, respon- 
sive, efficient, and directed close to home. 
Also, because of the great importance of 
education to a free society, they involve 
such corollary issues as: the freedom of 
the individual, the free enterprise system, 
the prevention of a mushrooming Fed- 
eral bureaucracy entering more and 
more areas of private life, and govern- 
ment by the people—the preservation of 
our society’s very nature. These mat- 
ters, because they cannot be evaluated in 
dollars and cents or other tangible meas- 
urements, have less appeal in politics but 
they must be considered now before the 
opportunity ebbs away. 

The other side of the coin is equally 
important. That is, administering the 
educational system of his own children 
gives the American citizen an invaluable 
opportunity to keep himself in shape 
to help govern himself and his fellows. 
It has been said again and again that 
without well-informed, deeply concerned 
citizens who are willing and able to 
participate vigorously in the democracy 
they make up, this democracy cannot 
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survive. Recently the American people 
have been called upon for sacrifice, have 
been asked to participate in the great 
decisions before us. Such activity can- 
not come in the abstract. In order for 
the people to govern they must have the 
opportunity, the tools to participate with; 
they must learn first hand, they must 
themselves be involved with the deci- 
sionmaking which will affect the nature 
of their society. Without such oppor- 
tunity for self-government in its broad- 
est sense, our people will lose their ini- 
tiative and their incentive; their spirit 
will wither as they become further and 
further away from the workings of their 
Government. If the paramount duty of 
educating our youth is preserved for 
the people themselves and if they are 
aided in this endeavor in such a way as 
to encourage their continued responsi- 
bility, then democracy itself will be the 
beneficiary. 

While I believe that there is need for 
classrooms, and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should assist in stimulating 
their construction, and while I believe 
that we must encourage more qualified 
people to become teachers, and that 
their salaries should be improved, I doubt 
some of the arguments about “unmet 
needs” used to call for heavy Federal 
aid. 

Present estimates, generally agreed 
upon, are that deficiencies are at the 
level of 142,100 classrooms and 100,000 
teachers. President Kennedy predicts 
we shall need 600,000 new classrooms for 
the next decade. What about recent 
performance in meeting these needs? 
First, we should note that in the last 
10 years, the financial support of educa- 
tion has risen sharply, as has the share 
of national income spent for education. 
Second, the numbers of pupils per teach- 
er and per classroom have persistently 
declined. It is important to look as 
closely as possible at the facts. 

In 1954, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare predicted that the 
classroom shortage would reach 476,000 
by 1960. Mr. President, we simply are 
not in such straits, and the dire predic- 
tion does not make it so. The US. Of- 
fice of Education has made available data 
which show that the number of pupils 
increased 15.2 percent and the number 
of classrooms in use increased 23.2 per- 
cent in the last 4 years, reducing the 
number of pupils per classroom from 
29.0 to 27.1. What is more important, 
at the rate of current construction of 
classrooms, the stated goals for the next 
few years can easily be met without any 
Federal involvement. The Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
indicated that during the 1960's, 607,600 
classrooms should be built, or 60,760 each 
year. Yet from 1956-61, the average 
classrooms completed per year has been 
69,860; and the Department of Com- 
merce estimates that school construc- 
tion should pick up about 8 percent this 
year. 

During the past three decades the 
number of employees in public educa- 
tion has increased 140 percent while 
the population rate and school enroll- 
ment both rose by 45 percent. Teach- 
ing staffs have increased faster than 
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enrollment has. During the past 7 
years the number of pupils increased 
99 percent, and the number of certified 
teachers increased 40 percent. If the 
number of college graduates going into 
teaching remains steady proportionally 
during the sixties, the number of new 
teachers will nearly double, while en- 
rollment, which rose 46 percent in the 
last decade, will slack off to a 20-per- 
cent increase in the next. Men teach- 
ers generally earn less than men engi- 
neers, lawyers, judges, physicians, and 
architects; and an Olfice of Education 
report recommended that teacher sala- 
ries be doubled from 1959 to 1964. At 
the same time it should be kept in mind 
that in the last decade, teachers’ sala- 
ries rose 74 percent while the Nation's 
per capita income rose 30 percent. 

Many persons feel that the local and 
State governments simply do not have 
sufficient resources to be able to meet 
the educational needs of the next dec- 
ade, such as they may be. In the first 
place, we cannot assume that it is auto- 
matically better and easier for the Fed- 
eral Government, whose income has 
met its expenditures in only 6 out of 
the past 30 years, to take money from the 
taxpayer's pocket. He still has to give 
it up, after all; the burden to him is the 
same. In the second place, the inabil- 
ity of the local districts and States to 
provide the necessary backing has been 
overexaggerated, to the point where we 
are playing the role of convincing them 
they cannot do a job which is rightfully 
theirs to do, instead of trying to help 
them do it. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare recently conducted a tele- 
graphic canvass which indicated that 
only 237 out of a total of over 40,000 
school districts had run out of access to 
funds with which to build needed class- 
rooms. Also, it is interesting to note 
that the volume of school bonds sold in 
1960 was close to a record, and those 
approved by the voters in the elections 
of last fall established an all-time high. 
These facts hardly indicate destitution, 
in either interest or ability, for com- 
munity education. Instead of saying to 
the local and State governments: “You 
can’t do it, let us do it,” we should be 
saying, “You are not doing a bad job 
now. What can we do to help you do 
a better one?” One way to help would 
be to work out a coordinated adjustment 
in Federal, State, and local tax sys- 
tems—a big job, but not an impossible 
one. Dr. Walter W. Heller, now the 
President’s chief economic adviser, once 
recommended that the Federal Govern- 
ment put its fiscal relationships with 
State and local governments on a 
constructive, cooperative relationship, 
through organizing Federal tax reduc- 
tions in such a way as to assist in making 
an increase of State and local revenues; 
through adopting fiscal and monetary 
Policies more consistent with State fi- 
nancial needs; and through strengthen- 
ing the administrative relationships 
between Federal. State, and local tax 
enforcement agencies. 

Finally, let me refer briefly to 8. 1021, 
as it affects my State of Massachusetts. 
The committee bill imposes a substantial 
financial burden on many persons who 
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will receive a disproportionally low bene- 
fit from it. Massachusetts, which would 
receive $44,400,000 in benefits under the 
bill, would contribute $88,485,000 over a 
3-year period to the program, In other 
words, the people of my State would be 
contributing about $2 for every dollar of 
Federal aid they received. Although I 
accept the principle that the wealthier 
States should assist the poorer States in 
national programs such as this one, the 
gap in this case is very wide. 

Although I have not based my argu- 
ments concerning my position on the 
committee bill on the expense of its pro- 
gram, I point out that its cost is high 
at a time when the budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year is already unbalanced by 
at least $4 billion and will become more 
and more out of kilter if we consider 
each new piece of legislation by itself, 
without regard to the whole. 

All agree that a strengthened edu- 
cational system is essential to the ful- 
fillment of democracy. But in my 
opinion, for the reasons I have ex- 
plained, the committee bill is designed 
in such a way that, in the profoundest 
sense, it will not strengthen the Ameri- 
can educational system. Therefore, as I 
have said, I shall vote against S. 1021 
as it is now before us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Scnator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CiarK]. 





PRIVATE COMMITTEE OF THREE TO 
EXCHANGE BULLDOZERS FOR 
CUBAN PRISONERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Rec- 
orp will show that yesterday I discussed 
the problem involved in connection with 
the volunteer committee, headed by Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and joined by Walter Reuther 


and Dr. Milton Eisenhower, which is 


seeking to raise funds to ransom a group 
of Cuban exiles who are held prisoner 
in Cuba by Castro. 

Earlier in my remarks I said that, in- 
terestingly enough, I had discussed this 
matter in answer to a question which 
was put to me on a television program 
in Cleveland Sunday afternoon. That 
occurred in the course of the program 
known as “The Open Circuit,” conducted 
by station KYW. I told the Senate that 
today I would place in the Recorp the 
statement I made on that program Sun- 
day, because I thought the Senate should 
know what public statement I had made 
prior to the time when the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bnrtpces] 
maised the question on the floor of the 
Senate yesterday afternoon. 

I have received from the director of 
that program on Station KYW-TYV, in 
Cleveland, the following telegram: 

CLEVELAND, Onto, May 23, 1961. 
Hon, Senator Warng Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Following is transcript of your remarks 
in answer to a question from Glen Lavery: 
“Do you believe that Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Milton Eisenhower, and Mr. Reuther perhaps 
as & suggestion should appoint themselves 
a committee of three to meet Castro’s de- 
mands for bulldozers in exchange for pris- 
oners?” 
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“Well, in my judgment, I want to stress 
that I think any private group in the United 
States should not take any course of action 
in regard to a foreign policy problem without 
first getting clearance from the State De- 
partment. I assume from what I read in 
the papers today that there has been some 
unofficial indication to them that the State 
Department doesn't intend to stand in the 
way. But let us remember that under the 
Constitution the job of handling foreign af- 
fairs is the job of the President, acting 
through the State Department, and not the 
job of private citizens. I don’t know any 
body that recognizes that more than the in- 
comparable Mrs. Roosevelt. So I take it for 
granted that whatever program they are 
working out on humanitarian basis is get- 
ting clearance from the State Department.” 

Deeply grateful for your providing most 
successful program in “Open Circuit” series. 
Hope you will be able to send copy of 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, May I add my per- 
sonal appreciation to the deep gratitude of 
KYW-TYV. 

Ben Wechs.er, 
Public Affairs Director. 


I close this comment by restating 
what I said yesterday on the floor of 
the Senate—that, in my judgment, the 
American people are entitled to know 
whether the program of the Eleanor 
Roosevelt committee does have clearance 
from the State Department; and if it 
does, let us openly say this is a part of 
the foreign policy of the United States, 
and this committee is acting as an agent 
for the State Department, 

Mr. President, if there is anything I 
do not like in the administration of 
government, it is any procedure which 
could, to the slightest extent, be de- 
scribed as indirection or subterfuge. 

I repeat that, as a matter of public 
policy, it is bad precedent to have vol- 
unteer committees springing up in this 
country and proceeding to exercise ju- 
risdiction in regard to any phase of for- 
eign policy. That is why I was a critic 
of the newspaper editors of this country 
when, a couple of years ago, they pub- 
lished a statement without clearance 
from the State Department. I know 
they did not have clearance from the 
State Department, because the Under 
Secretary of State for Latin American 
Affairs came to the Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs and asked for 
counsel and advice as to what the State 
Department should do about the embar- 
rassment which had been caused by the 
editorial association of this country in 
its intervention in a foreign policy mat- 
ter, without even extending to the State 
Department the decency and the cour- 
tesy to find out whether inviting Castro 
to the country might in any way be em- 
barrassing to the Government. I pro- 
tested it then, and I would feel derelict 
in my duty as chairman of the Subcorm- 
mittee on Latin American Affairs by 
failing to raise the question now, 

Notwithstanding the fact that there 
are on the committee persons whom I 
consider to be wonderful people, and 
whom 1 consider as my friends, and for 
whom I have nothing but admiration 
for their instinct of humanitarian re- 
action to the brutality of Castro, never- 
theless I want to say to the administra- 
tion, which is my administration, too, 
it is ite duty to make clear that our for- 
eign affairs are going to be run by the 
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White House and the State Department, 
and not by any self-appointed volunteer 
groups, no matter how distinguished the 
personnel of the groups may be. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
wiil the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator, as 
I understand, does not take the position 
that committees of people cannot get to- 
gether for the purpose of raising funds, 
but that where they get together for the 
purpose of raising funds, where they be- 
come involved in our international or 
foreign policies, then certainly the ad- 
ministration, through the State Depart- 
ment, should take a position as to 
whether or not it is or is not an inter- 
ference with the foreign policy. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MORSE. That is exactly the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree with the 
Senator in that position. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
his association with my point of view. 
The Senator from Massachusetts knows 
the high regard I have for him in the 
whole field of foreign relations and in 
our defense program, too. 

I had the honor of serving with the 
Senator from Massachusetts on the 
Armed Services Committee for some 
years, before I went to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. I feel buttressed in 
my conviction in knowing that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts shares my view. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a 
program of Federal financial assistance 
for education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLarK]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may I 
hear the question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as the 
Senator in charge of the bill, I am in 
the position that I understand the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CriarK] 
has been called off the floor of the Sen- 
ate in regard to an official matter, and 
cannot return at this time. 

Although I am going to accept the 
amendment, I am told by my staff asso- 
ciate that some Senators wish to ask 
questions about the Clark amendment. 
Therefore, I am going to take it upon 
myself to ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the Clark amendment and 
proceed with the Keating amendment, 
if the Senator from New York is ready to 
offer the amendment, with the under- 
standing that the Clark amendment can 
then be considered immediately follow- 
ing the Keating amendment. I make 
that unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do 
not know that I should object, I am 
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in a dual situation here. Momentarily 
I am deployed as acting minority leader 
in charge of the Senators gathering on 
my right. There are two Senators who 
wish to speak on the Clark amendment 
and who have asked me to suggest the 
absence of a quorum for that purpose. 
I think I should let that request super- 
sede my own desire to call up my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I with- 
hold my unanimous-consent request, and 
while the Senator from New York con- 
sults with staff members of the Senate, 
we can start a quorum call. 

Mr. KEATING. I have been informed 
that it is believed it would be appro- 
priate to proceed with my amendment, 
and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. MORSE. First I want to get a 
ruling on my request, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Clark amendment be 
withdrawn temporarily and that it be 
renewed following the consideration of 
the Keating amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call may be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
Keating amendment may be temporarily 
laid aside, and that the Senate may re- 
sume consideration of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the previous agreement is viti- 
ated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this matter with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, 
whose amendment, I understand, has 
been set aside temporarily, so that the 
Senate may continue consideration of 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK]. I am 
prepared to suggest a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to the effect that on the 
Keating amendment there be allocated 
a period of 3 hours, to be divided 14% 
hours to each side, half the time to be 
controlled by the Senator from New York 
{Mr. KEaTInG] and half the time to be 
controlled by the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse}. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the unanimous- 
consent request include amendments to 
the amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Keating 
amendment and all amendments there- 
to. 
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Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, resery- 
ing the right to object momentarily, 1 
should like to ask the distinguished Sen- 
ator who is handling the bill whether 
he expects there will be amendments to 
the amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. No. I am glad the Sen- 
ator asked. The reason why I make the 
request is that I found myself in the 
position this morning, when the Prouty 
amendment was before the Senate and 
we had a unanimous-consent agreement 
to limit debate, when I wished to offer 
an amendment to the amendment, but 
I was in such a position that I really 
could not do so unless the Senator from 
Vermont would accept my amendment— 
which he did—until after the debate had 
been finished. 

The Parliamentarian tells me that we 
might very well find ourselves in a posi- 
tion in which the proponent of an amend- 
ment, under those circumstances, might 
be very much handicapped. SoI thought 
that if any amendment were offered, we 
could always try to arrange a division 
of the time within the time limit agreed 
upon, or seek to join in obtaining an 
extension of time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in view 
of the discussions which have taken 
place on the floor of the Senate, I am 
quite content to have my amendment 
set aside again. I understand that the 
Senator from Connecticut wishes to be 
present when the amendment is dis- 
cussed. He cannot be present now. I 
hope my amendment can be disposed 
of in 10 or 15 minutes. But if it is the 
view of the majority leader that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KEATING] should be con- 
sidered first, that is entirely satisfactory 
with me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In view of the com- 
mitment that was made, it would be ap- 
preciated if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania would agree to defer consideration 
of his amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. May I have the assur- 
ance of the majority leader, so far as he 
can give it, that my amendment will be 
considered immediately after the Keat- 
ing amendment is disposed of? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So far as I can 
give such assurance. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania will be temporarily 
set aside. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 20, between lines 3 and 4, 
to insert the following: 

JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Sec. 114. (a) Any citizen of the United 
States upon whose taxable income there was 
imposed an income tax under section 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 for the last 
preceding calendar or taxable year and who 
has paid any part of such income tax, may 
bring a civil action against the Commissioner 
to restrain or enjoin him from making any 
payment under this Act which the plaintiff 
alleges will be used in any manner which is 
in violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. No additional showing of direct 01 
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indirect financial or other injury, actual or 
prospective, on the part of the plaintiff shall 
be required for the maintenance of any such 


action. 
(b) Any action brought under subsection 


(a) of this section must be commenced 
within sixty days after the final decision of 
the Commissioner. Such action shall be 
brought in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia. Upon 
the commencement of such action the Com- 
missioner shall file in the court the record of 
the proceedings upon which the determina- 
tion complained of is based. The District 
Court of the United States for the District of 
Columbia shall have jurisdiction to hear and 
determine any such action, and the court 
shall have power to enter, upon the pleadings 
and record of proceedings a judgment affirm- 
ing, modifying, or reversing the decision of 
the Commissioner. The findings of the Com- 
missioner as to any fact, if supported by 
substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but 
all rulings of law, conclusions of law, and 
mixed conclusions of fact and law, shall be 
subject to unlimited judicial review. Any 
party to such action aggrieved by a final 
order entered therein by the district court 
shall be entitled to a review thereof by the 
Supreme Court through the filing in that 
Court, within sixty days after the entry of 
that order, of an appeal therefrom. Any 
such action pending before any court for 
hearing, determination, or review shall be 
heard, determined, or reviewed at the earliest 
practicable time, and shall be expedited in 
every practicable manner. Any action in- 
stituted in accordance with this section shall 
survive notwithstanding any change in the 
person occupying the office of Commissioner 
or any vacancy in such office. 


On page 20, line 5, in lieu of “114” 
insert “115”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment of the 
Senator from New York. How much 
time does the Senator yield to himself? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

This amendment is offered on behalf 
of myself, the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia {[Mr. Scott], the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. CasE], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], the Senator from Ili- 
nois [Mr. Dovuctas], and the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busy]. It repre- 
sents a group, some of whom supported 
and some of whom opposed the amend- 
ment offered yesterday by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Bus]. 

I supported the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu] yesterday because of the explicit 
statement by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in his letter to 
Senator Prouty that neither he nor the 
Commissioner of Education “could with- 
hoid funds from any State because of 
segregation in schools within that State.” 
But I was apprehensive that my dis- 
agreement would be entirely academic if 
we did not write a specific direction to 
the Commissioner into S. 1021. 

The reason it would be academic is 
because there is no method under the 
present provisions of S. 1021 to challenge 
the administrative rulings of the Com- 
missioner of Education even on consti- 
tutional grounds. Section 111(b) of the 
bill does expressly authorize a State edu- 
cation agency which is dissatisfied with 
a final action of the Commissioner to 
obtain judicial review of the Commis- 
sioner’s determination. But it contains 
no provision whatever for court suits by 
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taxpayers or other individuals who want 
to protest against proposed grants on 
constitutional grounds. 

My amendment is not a so-called 
Powell amendment or a civil rights 
amendment, unless all the jurisdictional 
provisions of the Judicial Code or the 
Administrative Procedure Act are placed 
in this category. The amendment is 
part of the tradition of American law 
to provide a remedy for every constitu- 
tional wrong. It has no special applica- 
tion to segregation problems and would 
apply just as plainly to any action which 
sought to enjoin the disbursement of 
funds for an allegedly unconstitutional 
purpose. For example, it would apply 
to suits to challenge grants for private 
schools, if such are authorized, or grants 
for teachers’ salaries, or any other grants 
protested on constitutional grounds. It 
does not suggest that such grants are 
unconstitutional or constitutional. Such 
question would be for the courts to de- 
cide. It guarantees only that the com- 
plainant shall have a day in court in 
which to test the constitutional issue 
he raises. 

There is a widespread misconception 
that the courts would hear such cases 
even if we said nothing in the bill. This 
view is mistaken. As explained in Pro- 
fessor Corwin’s Analysis and Interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, Senate 
Document No. 170, 82d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion—1953—page 542: 

As a general rule the interest of taxpayers 
in the general funds of the Federal Treasury 
is insufficient to give them a standing in 
court to contest the expenditure of public 
funds. 


This whole subject is discussed in an 
article in volume 41 of the American 
Bar Association Journal beginning at 
page 718, entitled “Judicial Standing in 
Subsidy Cases. The article is replete 
with references to precedents which 
make it clear that in the absence of a 
specific enabling act, the courts do not 
have jurisdiction to prevent the dis- 
bursement of Federal funds on the 
grounds of unconstitutionality. AS a 
lawyer, I am convinced that no suit 
would lie by any taxpayer to prevent the 
disbursement of funds by the Commis- 
sioner of Education for unconstitutional 
purposes unless this amendment is 
adopted. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to my friend from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
one of the most prominent cases is the 
so-called Frothingham case in Massa- 
chusetts, in which Lewis A. Frothingham 
tried to have one of the Federal aid acts 
declared unconstitutional, and the Su- 
preme Court ruled that, as a private 
citizen, Frothingham had no right to 
question the constitutionality of such 
acts? 

Mr. KEATING. That is correct, the 
reason being that the interest of a single 
taxpayer is so minuscule or remote that 
he would not have standing in Federal 
court to challenge that law. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I believe the opinion 
was a unanimous one, was it not? 
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Mr. KEATING. It was unanimous, 
as I recall. In the Supreme Court the 
name of the case became Massachusetts 
v. Mellon (262 U.S. 447). 

In that case Justice Sutherland dis- 
tinguished the right of a taxpayer in 
a municipality having the right to sue 
and that of a Federal taxpayer. Tax- 
payers in municipalities have been given 
the right to sue. 

Justice Sutherland said in that case: 

But the relation of a taxpayer of the United 
States to the Federal Government is very 
different. His interest in the moneys of the 
Treasury—partly realized from taxation and 
partly from other sources—is shared with 
millions of others; is comparatively minute 
and undeterminable; and the effect upon 
future taxation, of any payment out of 
the funds, so remote, fluctuating and un- 
certain, that no basis is afforded for an 
appeal to the preventive powers of a court 
of equity. 


The Senator is correct in his reference 
to that case. I appreciate his bringing 
it up. 

There is another ground, which is also 
mentioned in some of the cases, and that 
is the sovereign’s right not to be sued, 
which can be waived by statute. 

The fact that no suit will lie by a tax- 
payer to prevent the disbursement of 
funds by the Commissioner of Education 
for unconstitutional purposes, it is sub- 
mitted, must have been recognized by 
those who included the express provision 
for suits by State agencies under section 
111(b) of the pending bill. It must have 
been recognized also by those who in- 
cluded a similar provision in the Clark- 
Morse bill for loans to nonpublic 
schools, the wording of this amendment 
being very similar to the wording of the 
amendment which those distinguished 
Senators have included in the bill which 
they have offered. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, in its brief on the 
pending bill, also recognizes the legal 
point that I am making, and concedes 
the effectiveness of language similar to 
that contained in my amendment, to 
provide a judicial remedy. 

I have been critical of some of the 
legal conclusions reached by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
However in the brief which the Depart- 
ment has submitted there is cited the 
case which the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois has mentioned, and it is 
pointed out and conceded that there 
would be no way to test the constitu- 
tionality of an alleged unconstitutional 
payment by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in the absence of express pro- 
vision in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield myself 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. The brief dealt with 
the constitutional question in connec- 
tion with aid to nonpublic schools. It 
pointed out that Congress could, of 
course, make a provision to permit the 
courts to pass on the subject, which is 
exactly what my amendment is designed 
to do. 

It is really very difficult for me to un- 
derstand why anyone who subscribes to 
the rule of law—and I assume that all 
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of us here subscribe to the rule of law— 
would deny recourse to the courts where 
an allegation is made that the Constitu- 
tion is being violated in the adminis- 
tration of the law. I can conceive of no 
considerations which could possibly jus- 
tify the denial of access to the courts 
under such circumstances. 

These are times when we must enforce 
and enhance the rule of law. We should 
not yield on so fundamental a principle. 
This is the time to express to the full our 
support for the judiciary by permitting 
this coequal branch of our Republic to 
exercise its scrutiny over the constitu- 
tionality of enactments and disburse- 
ments. I emphasize that the amendment 
is in no respect a new departure. It is 
the converse of provisions already in the 
bill permitting court actions by States. 
Under the wording of the bill, a State 
agency would have the right, if money 
were withheld, to bring an action to 
compel payment. Indeed, questions in 
such suits by the States are not limited 
to the Constitution. My amendment is 
limited to the constitutional question. 
It is the other side of that coin, and 
provides that a taxpayer who believes it 
is unconstitutional to disburse funds 
shall have the same right as a State 
agency to bring an action in court. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. It is not exactly the 
converse, is it? I say that because un- 
der the pending bill, S. 1021, a State’s 
appeal is. to the U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the circuit in which the 
appellant is located. 

Under the proposed amendment the 
case would have to be brought in the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia and tried here. As the Sena- 
tor knows, I have consistently main- 
tained that we should try these issues 
in the district court of the State in 
which the issue arises, rather than, in 
the case of my State, going to the dis- 
trict court in San Francisco, for exam- 
ple. Under the amendment we would 
ask everyone to come to the District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. KEATING. I am interested to 
know whether the Senator from Mon- 
tana would support the amendment if 
the venue were changed. 

Mr. METCALF. It would certainly 
make it much more palatable if the 
jurisdiction were changed to the dis- 
trict court for the State in which the 
issue arose, rather than have all the 
cases tried in the District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. KEATING. I say frankly to the 
Senator from Montana that my initial 
reaction was the same as his, that it 
is desirable to have as many cases as 
possible tried in the most convenient 
district courts. The District Court for 
the District of Columbia is a very busy 
court. I wish to explain to the Senator 
the reason why the amendment is 
worded in this way. It is because of 
the possibility that all kinds of different 
decisions would be rendered in various 
district courts. For that reason, I 
think it would be better to require ac- 
tions to be brought here, but I would 
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not seriously oppose an amendment to 
the bill which would provide, as the 
Senator has suggested, that the action 
also could be brought in the district 
where the issue arises, and where the 
funds are sought. 

Mr. METCALF. As the Senator 
knows, under Public Law 815 and Pub- 
lic Law 874, actions are brought in the 
district court, not in the circuit court. 
This would create a parallel situation. 

Mr. KEATING. I will consider the 
Senator’s point of view. I have no pride 
of authorship about the language in the 
amendment. If it is the feeling of the 
majority of Senators that they would 
prefer to have these actions brought in 
the taxpayer’s State, I would not 
seriously oppose such an amendment. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has again expired. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Would it 
not be desirable, if a change of this sort 
were considered, to give the plaintiff the 
option of choosing where he may sue, 
whether in the District Court in the 
State where the question arises or, as the 
amendment now provides, in the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, 
where the defendant is to be found and 
where, for convenience, the Government 
would logically have the suit brought? 

Mr. KEATING. There is a parallel 
to that in the Administrative Procedure 
Act and in some other statutes, under 
which a person has such an option. I 
would consider the jurisdictional ques- 
tion as to where the suit could be brought 
as distinctly secondary to the main ob- 
jective of the amendment, and I am pre- 
pared to yield to the position of the ma- 
jority on the exact language of the 
amendment. 

As I have pointed out, the State agen- 
cies have the right now to seek to en- 
force in court what they allege to be the 
law. My amendment proposes the con- 
verse; namely, to give the taxpayer the 
right to go into court if he feels that an 
illegal distribution has been made. 

It is fair to ask this question: Do the 
children and the parents affected, many 
of whom are poor and helpless, deserve 
less consideration from Congress when 
judicial remedies are considered than the 
powerful States in which they reside, 
and which now have the right, under the 
bill, to bring an action? I cannot accept 
any such disparity in the treatment of 
the interests involved. I am as much 
concerned as anyone else about Federal 
encroachment on public education. I 
would favor almost any provision to pre- 
vent such control. But no Federal legis- 
lation which Congress enacts should be 
immune from constitutional limitations. 
We cannot make the Constitution in- 
applicable to a Federal aid to education 
program in the guise of trying to limit 
interference with local education. For 
practical purposes, unless this amend- 
ment shall be accepted, we will have 
made the Constitution inapplicable be- 
cause we will make it impossible, in any 
manner, to test the constitutionality of 
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disbursements under the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. I will yield the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No; I desire to ask 
the Senator a question. 

While the Senator from New York has 
said that this is not a civil rights amend- 
ment as such, nevertheless, is it not true 
that one of the major fields in which it 
might be applied is that of civil rights? 

Mr. KEATING. It is, I say frankly. 
It is my contention as a lawyer that it 
would be illegal for the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to turn 
over funds under the proposed act to a 
State whose schools are operating in de- 
fiance of Supreme Court decisions. I 
recognize that that viewpoint is dis- 
puted by many good lawyers. 

My amendment would permit a tax- 
payer who had paid his income taxes to 
test that question in the courts. But 
the amendment is not limited, by any 
means, to a single purpose. It would 
permit the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia, who spoke at length last 
Wednesday and contended that the en- 
tire act is unconstitutional, to test the 
constitutionality of the act. There are 
sincere proponents of that point of view. 
It would permit a taxpayer to test the 
constitutionality of the entire program of 
Federal aid to education. 

My reason for saying it was not a civil 
rights amendment is that it is by no 
means limited to that field. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
hitherto Congress has refused to pass 
legislation which would support the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court in so- 
called segregation cases? I take it that 
this is merely a statement of fact. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
myself another 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that the letter of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare ad- 
dressed to the Senator from Vermont 
{Mr. Prouty] constitutes a voluntary 
abstention from withholding grants to 
districts or States which are in violation 
of the decision of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. KEATING. That is the way I in- 
terpret the letter. In utter frankness he 
has said, as has the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon, who is in charge of the 
bill, that no funds would be withheld. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, the only 
way in which the constitutionality of 
such grants can be tested is in the courts; 
but since in the precedents which the 
Senator from New York has cited it has 
been held that individual taxpayers, in 
the absence of further legislation, have 
no right to bring such suits therefore, 
unless a provision similar to the amend- 
ment in question is adopted, the courts, 
as well as the legislature and the admin- 
istration would be powerless to act. 

Mr. KEATING. There would be no 
way to test the constitutionality or legal- 
ity of such action. The Federal Govern- 
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ment taking the same position as the 
State government, there would be no 
manner in which that question could be 
tested in court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This proposal, there- 
fore, seems to be about the only way in 
which this issue can be considered in a 
legal, constitutional fashion. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I know of no other way. If some 
other way were suggested which was bet- 
ter, I should be happy to withdraw my 
amendment. But I have not had my 
attention called to any manner in which 
the constitutionality of the provisions 
of the bill can be challenged, except in 
the manner suggested in my amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May it not be that 
there is one small loophole, namely, in 
the letter of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in which he said 
that neither he nor the Commissioner of 
Education would withhold funds? That 
would not preclude the Attorney General 
from acting, but certainly the implication 
of the Secretary’s letter is that in the 
absence of a positive statement by the 
Attorney General or the President, that 
the Attorney General will act, the door to 
executive action is barred. 

Mr. KEATING. It would also be open 
to action if the President issued an Exec- 
utive order directing the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to with- 
hold funds. Then the issue would be 
raised in a suit by a State agency to com- 
pel the funds to be turned over. If the 
President were to make that announce- 
ment during the debate on this amend- 
ment it might change the situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I would not have 
supported the Bush amendment yester- 
day if such a statement had been is- 
sued; but in the absence of such a state- 
ment then and in the absence of such 
a statement today, I shall support the 
amendment of the Senator from New 
York and shall be very happy to join 
with him in sponsoring it. 

I do not believe, however, that it is 
the fault of the President that he has 
not issued such a statement, because so 
many events are happening all at once 
that it is impossible for a Chief Execu- 
tive to be on top of every issue at every 
second. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that in the absence of some such state- 
ment, the only way in which provision 
can be made for a sure opportunity to 
test the constitutionality of grants under 
this act to schools which practice segre- 
gation is by some such amendment as 
that which the Senator from New York 
is proposing. 

I say all this with a certain degree 
of modesty because I am not a member 
of the bar. But while this may be the 
opinion of a sea lawyer, this proposal 
seems to me to be the only sure means 
by which we can assure judicial review 
of the constitutionality of the granting 
of Federal funds to foster segregation. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
Illinois may not be a lawyer, but he has 
a very keen awareness of legal implica- 
tions, as I have often recognized. He 
also has a keen interest in the subject 
which we have been discussing, as he 
has demonstrated over and over again. 
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I wish to say two things to the Sen- 
ator: First, there was not the slightest 
implication of criticism of the President 
in my remarks. This is not the time to 
criticize the President of the United 
States. I hope that when the events in 
Laos, Cuba, Alabama, and other places 
in the world become less crucial, and if 
my amendment should be rejected—al- 
though I hope it will not be—the Presi- 
dent will turn his attention to the issu- 
ance of such an Executive order as I have 
referred to. 

I am grateful to the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois for his cosponsor- 
ship of the amendment. It adds much 
to have him join in my effort. 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE KOREAN PARLIAMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it will 
meet with the pleasure of the Senator 
who has the floor to have the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] be recognized, 
in order to introduce a group of very 
distinguished guests who are visiting the 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the time required for their introduction 
not be charged to the time available to 
either side under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement which now is in effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, visit- 
ing the Senate today, and now on the 
floor of the Senate, are five gentlemen 
from Korea. Four of them have been 
in the United States for several days. 
Today they were at lunch with members 
of the Far East Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

I am especially pleased to welcome 
these gentlemen to the Senate and to 
the United States, knowing that the 
people of South Korea, 25 million in 
number, are in heart and in pulse-beat 
in sympathy with and have affection 
for the people of the United States. 
They have stood by our side today, re- 
gardless of what has happened in Korea 
within the last week. The Korean peo- 
ple still believe in our cause and want 
to be with us. 

It is therefore my special privilege and 
pleasure to introduce today to the Sen- 
ate the following gentlemen, who are 
members of the Korean Parliament. 

Mr. Soon Eung Chung, member of 
House of councilors 

Mr. Il Tong Yang, minority leader, 
house of representatives. 

Mr. Do Yoon Choo, member of house 
of representatives. 

Mr. Chun Sung Lee, member of house 
of representatives and house steering 
committee. 

And, from the Korean Embassy, the 
Honorable Kwang Lim Koh, former 
Minister. 

[Applause, Senators rising.1 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield to me, so 
that I may say a word? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Inasmuch as I hap- 
pen temporarily to be occupying the seat 
of the minority leader, I wish to join the 
Senator from Ohio, on behalf of the mi- 
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nority, in welcoming these distinguished 
gentlemen and friends who come from 
Korea. Korea and the United States 
of America have stood together through 
thick and thin, through some rather dif- 
ficult times. We have great affection 
for South Korea, and a very great stake 
in the maintenance of sound government 
in South Korea. 

I join the Senator from Ohio in wel- 
coming these gentlemen to this Chamber. 
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The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a 
program of Federal financial assistance 
for education. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It has been 
said that the proposed legislation should 
not be used as a means of enforcing de- 
segregation—that is to say, as an instru- 
ment for putting into effect the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion, in the school desegregation case. 

If the Senator from Ohio will permit 
me to say so, I wish to state that I think 
that, except for those who favor segre- 
gation, that argument is made only on 
the basis that the bill will have less 
chance to be enacted into law if the bill 
is made an affirmative instrument of de- 
segregation. But I have not heard any- 
one say that even for the sake of effect- 
ing the passage of the bill, it should be 
allowed to be an _ instrument for 
strengthening segregation. 

Is it not true that the Senator’s 
amendment would not in any way make 
the bill of any effect, affirmatively, to- 
ward bringing about desegregation in the 
schools? 

Mr. KEATING. Only if a suit were 
brought and if a court were to hold that 
it would be unconstitutional for the Sec- 
retary or the Commissioner to turn over 
the funds to a State which defies the 
Supreme Court’s decision and acts in an 
unconstitutional manner. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. But that 
would not amount to use of the act in 
an affirmative way to bring about de- 
segregation. It would merely prevent 
this act and the program it would orig- 
inate from being used as instruments to 
perpetuate segregation. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator from 
New Jersey is eminently correct; and he 
has forcefully brought out the fact that 
the bill, as written, when taken with 
the opinion of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, at present en- 
courages segregation in the public 
schools. On the other hand, this amend- 
ment merely states that if the Secretary 


‘of Health, Education, and Welfare is 


wrong in the opinion he has expressed, 
a taxpayer shall have the right in court 
to prove that he was wrong. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I appre- 
ciate very much the fact that the Sen- 
ator from New York has made that point 
very clear. I am a cosponsor, with him, 
of this amendment, as is the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], and 
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other Senators. It seems to me that 
regardless of whatever may be our view 
as to the desirability of making the 
school system’s program an instrument 
to bring about, a little more quickly, 
decency in this country, and to do so 
affirmatively, there can be no justifica- 
tion whatever for putting on the statute 
books of the country a bill which would 
delay desegregation. Yet that would be 
the effect, as stated more than once, 
and as announced officially on the 
floor—namely, that no account what- 
ever will be taken, in connection with 
the distribution of the funds, as to 
whether the funds will be given to a 
school which is practicing segregation 
or whether the school has made any 
move at all—and some have not done 
so—to comply with the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

Mr. KEATING. I agree, and I am 
very thankful to the Senator for his 
remarks and for his cosponsorship. 

I wish to supplement what he said— 
and I have permission to say this—by 
stating that one of our friends who 
comes from one of the Southern States, 
and who, of course, views this subject 
somewhat differently from the way in 
which many of the rest of us view it, 
said to me, this morning, and after he 
said it, I asked whether I could quote 
him as saying it; and he replied that I 
could if he was quoted anonymously— 
that this amendment is so right in prin- 
ciple that it is very difficult to oppose 
it; it is so right in principle that the 
constitutionality of the proposed use of 
public funds should be subject to being 
tested in the courts. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It may be 
argued—and I assume that no other 
argument could be made in opposition 
to this amendment at this time—that 
even this very mild provision to prevent 
the act from being used in aid of segre- 
gation, will run some risk of having an 
adverse effect on the final passage of the 
bill, either here or in the other body. 

Is it not the view of the Senator from 
New York, in agreement with my view, 
that if, in order to have this bill passed, 
we must “buy” segregation with it, it 
comes at too high a price? 

Mr. KEATING. It is too high a price 
for me to pay, I say to my friend. Fur- 
thermore, in addition, we would “buy” 
the barring of the courts to anyone who 
might wish to test the constitutionality 
or the unconstitutionality of the ad- 
ministration of this law. That is what 
we have to “buy” if this amendment 
were rejected and if subsequently the 
bill were passed. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It is my 
judgment that it is not fair to the Mem- 
bers of the Congress of the United 
States, in this body or the other body, 
to say that any substantial number of 
them are going to be affected in their 
voting on the school aid bill by the con- 
sideration we are now talking about, and 
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that any asserted danger that adoption 
of this amendment might endanger the 
passage of the bill is not based upon any 
reasonable prospect. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
know the Senator has correctly stated 
the basis of the opposition to this 
amendment. I am sure that those 
Senators, like the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, who have stated that they 
will oppose the amendment do not op- 
pose the objectives sought to be achieved, 
but that their opposition is based on the 
fact that they fear it would militate 
against the enactment of the school aid 
bill. I sincerely do not believe it would. 
I sincerely do not believe that to give 
the right to test this question or any 
other constitutional question to any 
taxpayer, in order that the courts might 
pass on the question, would militate 
against the enactment of the school aid 
bill. If it would, I think that fact is 
highly regrettable. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
the Senator. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
junior Senator from South Dakota is a 
little uncertain as to the practical effect 
of this amendment, and for that reason 
I should like to ask two or three ques- 
tions. 

First, the sponsors of the amendment 
require that the action must be brought 
in the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia. Why not 
in any district court? 

Mr. KEATING. That question was 
the subject of some colloquy when the 
Senator was necessarily off the floor, at 
which time I stated I would not seriously 
oppose an amendment to the amendment 
to provide that action could be brought 
in the district where the taxpayer re- 
sided. 

I recognize that we should not over- 
load the district court in the District of 
Columbia with litigation. That court is 
overloaded with litigation now. There 
are many factors and the matter was 
referred to by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
why it would be better not to require 
that the action be brought in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The other side of the situation is that, 
if actions were brought all over the coun- 
try, there could be a wide variance in the 
decisions which were made. For that 
reason it would be better to bring the 
actions in the District of Columbia. 
Normally, it would involve not a large 
number of witnesses, but merely legal 
argument, and that could be done in the 
District of Columbia. 

However, if a majority of Senators 
feel it would be better to have the ac- 
tions brought in the various States, I 
would not oppose such amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Gener- 
ally speaking, from the standpoint of 
the taxpayers—and this amendment es- 
tablishes the right of taxpayers—it would 
be an additional expense for them to 
come from California or Alaska or Flor- 
ida or Texas to bring suit here in the 
District of Columbia. 


I thank 
Mr. 
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Mr. KEATING. That is true, although 
I do not anticipate that a taxpayer from 
Alaska would bring such an action; but 
I do agree that point has some merit. 
I would think one or two actions—prob- 
ably only one—would be brought to test 
the question. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The last 
remark which the Senator has made 
suggests an assumption about which I 
am a little dubious. The Senator re- 
ferred to one or two test cases. What 
I wonder is if the administrator of the 
act might be plagued by a great number 
of cases. That is, if there were people— 
and I know there are people in my State 
who have no sympathy with any form 
of Federal aid to education—who wanted 
to defeat the purposes of the act under 
the right proposed to be given to them 
by the amendment, would it not be pos- 
sible for them to impose a series of suits, 
and keep the act from being effectively 
administered in a number of States? 

Mr. KEATING. I must concede, as 
I said in my previous remarks, that this 
provision is by no means limited to the 
issue of desegregation, and would per- 
mit any test of a constitutional char- 
acter with regard to any part of the leg- 
islation. Having said that, it will be 
noticed the proposal provides that any- 
body aggrieved by a final order shall be 
entitled to a review by the Supreme 
Court within 60 days. 

In other words, a direct appeal to 
the Supreme Court is provided in the 
amendment, which would exnedite the 
procedure. It would not be necessary 
to go through the court of appeals. I 
would not think there would be any 
substantial delay in connection with 
the administration of the act. If there 
is a comparatively small amount of de- 
lay, it would be justified, in my judg- 
ment, by the establishment of the 
constitutionality of the act, or the estab- 
lishment of the unconstitutionality of 
the act. The Senator would not, any 
more than I, want to support unconsti- 
tutional legislation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
most of us, of course, as an abstract prin- 
ciple, do not believe in unconstitutional 
expenditures. On the other hand, in 
this field we do run very close to sensi- 
tivities. Ordinarily a right is not given 
to a citizen to sue a Federal officer ex- 
cept by express provision. To extend 
that right against the Commissioner 
opens the possibility that those who 
want to defeat the operation of the act 
could do so by a series of suits which 
would load the court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield myself an 
additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Cer- 
tainly it would load the District Court 
of the District of Columbia. Then, with 
the provision that the action must be 
brought within 60 days, I notice the 
Senator has a proviso that the action 
shall be expedited and a review shall 
be heard and determined at the earliest 
practicable time. In the final analysis, 
it might be possible that this provision 
would let those who wanted to defeat 
the purpose of the act do so. 
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Mr. KEATING. Let me endeavor to 
disabuse the Senator’s mind of the fear 
that there would be any great delay as 
to operation of the act. The bringing of 
an action would not mean an injunction 
would be granted or that a restraining 
order would be issued. In order to issue 
a temporary restraining order, the judge 
would have to be satisfied of the sub- 
stantial merit of the case. A judge will 
not grant a restraining order on request. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I hope 
the judge would not, but I know that the 
language provides “to restrain or en- 
join him from making any payment un- 
der this act which the plaintiff alleges 
will be used in any manner which is in 
violation of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

I suspect there are some people who 
have some rather deep feelings about 
certain phases of the operation of the 
act. They might make allegations in 
various ways that the payments might 
be used unconstitutionally. 

Mr. KEATING. I am sure there are 
sincere advocates of the point of view 
that any payments under the act would 
be unconstitutional because the whole 
act is claimed to be unconstitutional. I 
do not share that point of view, but there 
are sincere people who feel that way. 

I point out to the Senator that the 
mere fact that the act would give the 
right to restrain or to enjoin does not 
mean that a restraining or enjoining 
order would be granted any time the 
question arose. There would have to be 
a meritorious case presented before such 
a restraining or enjoining order would 
be granted. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. 
ator. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator from 
South Dakota seems to be under the mis- 
apprehension that there would not be a 
speedy decision by the Supreme Court 
and that by the institution of a series 
of suits one might be able to indefinitely 
postpone the operation of the statute. 
I do not think that would be possible un- 
der the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. No. If opponents of 
the act tried to bring a series of actions 
in lower courts the judge, after one case 
had been decided and passed upon by 
the Supreme Court, which can be done 
very quickly, would not give more than 
5 minutes to the case. 

Mr. BUTLER. The judge would stay 
all the other proceedings until the Su- 
preme Court decided the issue. 

Mr. KEATING. He would. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think that is one of 
the things which is worrying the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. KEATING. Then the _ judge 
would summarily dispose of the other 
cases in accordance with the decision in 
the Supreme Court. 

Mr. BUTLER. I say to the Senator 
from New York that I wholeheartedly 
join in support of his amendment, and I 
hope it will be agreed to. I think it is 
avery meritorious amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 


I yield to the Sen- 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The sec- 
ond sentence of paragraph (b) of the 
amendment, as offered, reads: 

Such action shall be brought in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia. 


In view of what the sponsor of the 
amendment has said, would the sponsor 
object to changing the language to read: 

Such action shall be brought in the dis- 
trict court of the district in which the tax- 
payer has paid his tax. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he answers that 
question? 

Mr. KEATING. I do not wish to ac- 
cept the language. I would prefer to 
give an option, so that the taxpayer can 
bring an action in either of two places, 
as was suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from New Jersey, and as is pro- 
vided in some of the statutes already. I 
would prefer to add to the present lan- 
guage, “or in the District Court of the 
United States for the district in which 
the taxpayer resides.” 

I would prefer to do it in that way. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I started 
to write in the word “resides,’”’ but there 
are some people who reside in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and who pay taxes in 
their home States. 

Mr. KEATING. Under this language 
those people could bring suits in the Dis- 
trict, if they wished. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Senator provided a choice, that would 
be satisfactory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield myself an 
additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In my 
own State, for example, we have a dis- 
trict court at the opposite end of the 
State. There are complaints that tax- 
payers or lawyers have to travel 400 
miles and back to go to the district court 
to enter a motion. If it were necessary 
to come to the District of Columbia, that 
would be even a longer trip. 

Mr. KEATING. I must say to my 
friend that when one gets down to the 
specific courts, if we are to enlarge the 
language, to not require the suit to be 
brought in the District of Columbia— 
I think it would be a fair compromise 
to give the taxpayer an option of bring- 
ing the suit in one place or the other. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I would 
be satisfied with such a provision. 

Mr. KEATING. We could add the 
words, “or in the District Court of the 
United States for the district in which 
the taxpayer resides.” 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad the Senator 
has not succumbed to the temptation, 
often presented in the Senate, of agree- 
ing to something a colleague wishes out 
of hand. The Senator knows, because 
of long and valuable experience in the 
civil rights field, how expensive these 
cases may be, and therefore knows the 
desirability of allowing a case to be 
brought at the seat of government as 
well as elsewhere. I agree with that. 
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Mr. President, I think I am the only 
one of the cosponsors who voted to table 
the Bush amendment. I hope the Sena- 
tor will be able to yield 5 minutes to me, 
because I strongly support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KEATING. I surely shall. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the amendment 
will make a splendid contribution to the 
bill and should in no way, in all reason, 
interfere with its becoming law. The 
amendment will in every way contribute 
to an equitable and fair administration. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the re- 
marks of my colleague. I appreciate 
the cosponsorship of the amendment. 
I assure my colleague that, at the ap- 
propriate time, I shall yield to him. In 
so far as I am concerned, if the Sena- 
tor would like to have time now, with 
the permission of the distinguished 
manager of the bill, I shall yield to the 
Senator. 

I have taken a great deal of time. I 
shall be glad to let the Senator from 
Oregon proceed, if he wishes; otherwise, 
I yield to the Senator from New York 5 
minutes or such additional time as he 
may desire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
senior Senator from New York is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I believe I am the only 
one of the cosponsors of the amend- 
ment—which I am delighted to see co- 
sponsored in a bipartisan way through 
the graciousness of our colleague from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]—who voted to 
table the Bush amendment and who felt 
quite sincerely that if we desired to ob- 
tain Federal aid to education we had to 
make that sacrifice. 

I compliment my colleague from Con- 
necticut, not only for his eloquent but 
also for his able espousal of that cause. 
Under the pressures of the day, it was al- 
most an exercise beyond self-discipline 
to keep from voting with him, consider- 
ing what is taking place in terms of the 
national disagrace and the national 
tragedy in Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Mr. President, the reason the pending 
amendment is not in the same category 
with the other amendment—deeply as I 
feel that the other amendment was quite 
understandable, though I could not sup- 
port it—is that the Keating amendment 
would leave the situation as it is. 

This is a very important point to 
make. The amendment would leave the 
situation as it is because, as we stand 
today, any citizen who has a modest in- 
terest of having a child or children in 
school can seek the desegregation of a 
school district and can go through the 
court process in respect to that school. 
Why should not the same citizen have 
the same opportunity to question the 
support of the school system, when he 
has the right to sue to bring about its 
desegregation. That is all the Keating 
amendment would provide. It would 
give the citizen the same position he has 
today. 

If the Keating amendment is not 
agreed to, in view of the opinion of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, as contained in the letter which 
was sent to the Senator from Vermont 
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(Mr. Provuty], the Secretary will reserve 
to himself the right—indeed, as he says, 
the duty—to pay funds out of Federal 
aid to any State. The Secretary says 
that he “cannot withhold funds from 
any State because of segregation in 
schools within that State.” 

I respectfully submit that this is much 
too wide an interpretation and that is 
unsound law. I am really quite sur- 
prised that it is even contemplated, con- 
sidering the learning and erudition as a 
lawyer of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
ciation, and Welfare. I hope he will take 
another look at it. 

It is quite unlikely that the Secretary 
has not seen the letter, because it bears 
his signature. I know Mr. Ribicoff, and 
I know he is a man of great responsi- 
bility as well as of considerable learning. 
I am amazed the statement is as broad 
as it is. 

I agree with my colleague I[Mr. 
KEATING] in saying that when this comes 
to be refined by the Attorney General it 
will never stand up, for the reason that, 
according to the letter, the Secretary 
would feel it proper to pay over money 
for the benefit of a school district which 
might be in contempt of court. It is 
conceivable that a school district subject 
to an order to desegregate might defy 
the order and be in contempt of court, 
. but nonetheless, the Secretary says, he 
‘Would pay over the money. 

I cannot believe it. I am sure it will 
not happen. The Secretary says he 
must do it, but it is inconceivable. 

Mr. President, I think the strongest 
argument for the Keating amendment, 
which is a most constructive amend- 
ment, upon which I complimented him 
yesterday and again compliment him to- 
day—is that it is a constructive addition 
to the bill. Were I in the shoes of the 
sponsor of the bill I would accept the 
amendment, because I think it is emi- 
nently proper. 

We cannot hope to please people who 
are unreasonable. We cannot hope to 
try to shape a bill to deal with unreason- 
able points. Most of us have thought, 
notwithstanding our deep feeling about 
schqol desegregation, and considering 
Representative POWELL’s expression 
upon the subject, that the practicalities 
of the situation dictate that the question 
must be dealt with separately. But the 
practicalities of the situation certainly 
do not dictate that we should change 
the existing situation. What the 
amendment of my colleague from New 
York would do would be to maintain the 
existing rights and the existing situa- 
tion of the individual citizen. There- 
fore, I hope very much that his amend- 
ment will be agreed to, because it is 
reasonably adapted to do what must be 
done in all equity and justice. 

I cannot see how any reasonable per- 
son—and I am glad the Senator quoted 
his southern friends—could refrain from 
accepting this amendment as fair, no 
matter how he may feel about school 
desegregation, because it would do noth- 
ing but continue a right a citizen enjoys 
today with respect to suing to bring 
about the desegregation of a school 
district. 
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Another point in respect to a desegre- 
gation amendment is that the Supreme 
Court itself has held that the Constitu- 
tion must be implemented. It is not 
self-operative. It must be implemented 
either by law or court decision. 

Therefore, in order to desegregate a 
school district, one must start a suit. 
The Supreme Court has said, “We will 
cause the district court to enter a de- 
cree,” and added that desegregation must 
take place with “all deliberate speed.” 
Such a condition involves questions of 
law and fact. So one may say that 
the antisegregation amendment is too 
broad. Even the courts do not make that 
statement. They have said, “You must 
bring the suit and satisfy the conditions 
and timing for desegregation.” But 
when a decree has been issued, the pos- 
sibility that the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare could fly in the 
face of that decree in giving aid would 
be inconceivable. I do not believe it 
would happen. I do not care what the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare says now. But he certainly puts 
us on notice that if we want to maintain 
the existing situation, we must adopt the 
Keating amendment; and I hope very 
much that the Senate will vote favorably 
on the amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. I express my grati- 
tude to my distinguished colleague from 
New York for his support of the amend- 
ment. I think it is significant that my 
colleague, who took a different view of 
the Bush amendment from my own, and 
who had his sincere reasons and his com- 
mitments in committee with others for 
the position which he took, is now sup- 
porting the amendment which would do 
exactly what he said it would do. It 
leaves things where they are now, but 
it would give the taxpayer the right to 
test the constitutionality of the adminis- 
tration of the act. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself whatever time is necessary, but 
I shall be relatively brief. 

I feel the same way I felt the other 
day when the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] was under discussion. I have the 
utmost respect for them, as I had for the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busx], 
when I found it necessary to oppose his 
amendment, as I do this one, on what I 
consider to be opposition based on the 
merits and not based on floor strategy. 
I have heard in the cloakrooms that, “If 
the Senator from Oregon were not the 
floor leader of the bill, he probably would 
be on our side of the amendment.” 

I want to dispel that notion. I would 
not support the amendment, whether or 
not I was in charge of the bill. I think 
the amendment is an unwise one. Hav- 
ing made that statement, however, I 
quickly add that I have the greatest re- 
spect for the legal ability of my friends 
from New York. They are two of the 
most brilliant lawyers in the Senate. I 
find myself on the opposite side only in 
regard to what I consider to be the legal 
merits of the amendment. 
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I hope that at the earliest possible 
moment we shall find ourselves joining 
forces again in support of a common 
cause, which is the major objective of 
the bill itself. The great regret I have 
is to leave them on the amendment. 

In my judgment, the amendment 
would add a new section to the bill pro- 
viding for a Federal income tax payers 
suit against the Commissioner to re- 
Strain or enjoin him from making any 
payment under this act which the plain- 
tiff alleges will be used in any manner 
which is in violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The administration’s memorandum on 
the impact of the first amendment to the 
Constitution upon Federal aid to edu- 
cation, dated March 28, 1961, contains 
the following statement: 

Individual taxpayers lack standing suf- 
ficient to sue in a court of the United States, 
and, where a party to a lawsuit lacks suf- 
ficient standing, there is no case or contro- 
versy which the Federal courts may decide. 
This requirement of a case of controversy 
is imposed upon the Federal courts by arti- 
cle III of the Constitution, and there appears 
to be no way in which legislation can dilute 
this requirement. 


It can be seriously questioned whether 
the Congress has power under the Con- 
stitution to confer standing upon an 
individual Federal tax payer to being suit 
to enjoin expenditure of Federal funds 
allegedly in violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator’s frank- 
ness is very disarming at times, but I 
ask the Senator whether, having con- 
sidered the language, it is not for all 
practical purposes the same language as 
that contained in the Morse-Clark bill. 
The language of the amendment was 
taken almost bodily from the wording 
of the Morse-Clark bill, which has been 
introduced with reference to aid to non- 
public schools. 

Mr. MORSE. I thought that part of 
the bill was identical. I did not think 
it was almost identical. 

Mr. KEATING. It is very similar. 

Mr. MORSE. I thought the Senator 
adopted my identical language. 

Mr. KEATING. I assume that the 
Senator from Oregon would not propose 
an unconstitutional bill. Knowing of 
his great erudition as a lawyer, I was 
sure that he had studied that problem 
and had reached the conclusion that 
such a bill would be constitutional. 

Mr. MORSE. I would not knowingly 
or intentionally propose an unconstitu- 
tional section in any bill. 

There are many differences between a 
public school bill and a private school 
bill. For example, in a private school aid 
program there would be no legal protec- 
tion whatsoever for the Negro taxpayer 
unless it is written into the bill, and we 
did propose such a limitation in our bill 
because the desegregation decisions are 
limited to public education. Also I point 
out in the private school bill we provided 
two methods in addition to a taxpayer 
suit, for testing the constitutionality of 
the proposed loans to private schools. 
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It is my opinion that in connection 
with the public school bill, the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
could not, without fundamental changes 
in the bill and the amendment, give a 
taxpayer legal standing to bring a suit, 
under the constitutional restriction of 
Justice Sutherland’s decision in the 
Mellon case. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mi. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I should like to cite 
to the Senator some language which sup- 
ports the position taken in favor of the 
amendment and also the position taken 
on the so-called Clark bill, which is 
identical with the provision in the 
amendment. I know the Senator will 
wish to have the constitutionality of his 
provision substantiated in every possible 
way. Judge Frank, in Associated Indus- 
tries against Ickes, said, in part: 

While Congress can constitutionally au- 
thorize no one, in the absence of an actual 
justiciable controversy, to bring a suit for 
judicial determination either of the constitu- 
tionality of a statute or the scope of powers 
conferred by a statute upon Government 
officers, it can constitutionally authorize 
one of its own Officials, such as the Attor- 
ney General, to bring a proceeding to pre- 
vent another Official from acting in violation 
of his statutory powers; for then an actual 
controversy exists, and the Attorney General 
can properly be vested with authority, in 
such a controversy, to vindicate the interest 
of the public or the Government. Instead 
of designating the Attorney General, or some 
other public officer, to bring such proceed- 
ings, Congress can constitutionally enact a 
statute conferring on any nonofficial person, 
or on a designated group of nonofficial per- 
sons, authority to bring a suit to prevent ac- 
tion by an officer in violation of his statutory 
powers; for then, in like manner, there is 
an actual controversy, and there is nothing 
constitutionally prohibiting Congress from 
empowering any person, official or not, to 
institute a proceeding involving such a con- 
troversy, even if the sole purpose is to vindi- 
cate the public interest. Such persons, so 
authorized, are, so to speak, private attorneys 
general. 


That seems to be very forcibly put. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. Will the Senator 
give me the citation? 

Mr. KEATING. Associated Industries 
v. Ickes (134 Fed. 2d, 694). The lan- 
guage which I have quoted is at page 701. 
I wish to be entirely fair with the Sena- 
tor. The case was vacated on other 
grounds, which in no way dealt with this 
—" in 320 US. 707, a decision in 
1943. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to point out to 
the Senator that I was not going to use 
the argument that the case had been 
vacated as a judgment being passed by 
the Supreme Court on Judge Frank’s 
opinion. I am familiar with that case. 
I would be less than honest with my 
friend from New York if I did not say I 
used the language of the decision in pre- 
paring for consideration in committee of 
the Clark-Morse bill. 

As a lawyer, however, I cannot escape 
the fact that the Mellon case still stands 
on the books as the unreversed decision 
of the U.S. Supreme Court on this sub- 
ject matter. As far as I am concerned, 
the Mellon case is controlling upon us. 
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In my judgment we cannot give that 
right to the taxpayer, merely by the 
means provided in the Senator’s amend- 
ment, in light of the Mellon case. In es- 
sence the Mellon case is a determination 
of a constitutional matter, is a constitu- 
tional rule, is a constitutional principle. 
It cannot be changed by this amendment. 
Congress cannot by such legislation 
change a constitutional ruling of the US. 
Supreme Court once the Supreme Court 
in effect says—and I believe this is what 
the Mellon opinion says, “This is the 
Constitution put to practice.” 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. My interpretation of 
the Mellon decision is simply that no 
such suit would lie unless Congress had 
acted: I respect the Senator’s opinion, 
but that is what I would say the opinion 
means. In any event, if the amendment 
were adopted and became a part of the 
law, and it were held that a taxpayer 
could not constitutionally bring an ac- 
tion even after Congress had given him 
that right, it certainly would be hur- 
riedly disposed of and would not cause 
any delay in the disbursement of funds. 

Mr. MORSE. It would cause many 
more troubles, which I wish to talk 
about. I shall return to the legal argu- 
ment in a moment, but first I wish to 
cover this argument. 

Apart from the constitutional ques- 
tion, it may be seriously questioned that 
the cause of desegregation of public 
schools will be furthered by the with- 
holding of Federal assistance funds. If 
the proposed amendment would be 
legally effectual in conferring taxpayers 
standing to sue, there is grave risk that 
the entire program of Federal aid to 
education authorized by the bill could be 
interfered with if a series of taxpayers’ 
suits were brought under any constitu- 
tional law theory to enjoin payments to 
any and all States. This would obviously 
be a most unfortunate result and one not 
intended by the adoption of the Keating 
amendment. 

The constitutional right to attend 
public schools operated in a racially non- 
discriminatory fashion was established 
by a decision of the Supreme Court in a 
suit brought without benefit of the pro- 
vision of law proposed in the Keating 
amendment. Progress has been made 
since the Supreme Court’s decision to- 
ward desegregation of public schools in 
many areas where school segregation has 
been practiced. Further progress can 
be expected without the adoption of the 
Keating amendment. The most likely 
result of the Keating amendment would 
be to imperil the enactment of Federal 
aid to education, or, if it were enacted, 
to imperil the carrying out of the pro- 
gram of Federal aid authorized. Neither 
result would further desegregation. 
Both results would interfere with the 
extremely necessary improvement of 
public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion which the bill is designed to help 
achieve. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that if we 
start the precedent which is proposed 
this afternoon, and attach it to the pend- 
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ing bill, I do not see how in the world 
there could be any objection to the 
offering of a stark, stereotyped amend- 
ment to every piece of legislation that 
is brought to the floor of the Senate, 
when anyone could say, “Ah, but some- 
one may raise a constitutional question 
about this bill, and therefore we ought 
to put the Keating amendment on the 
bill in order to assure taxpayers that 
they can bring an action to test the 
constitutionality of it.” 

That takes us a long way from the 
sound constitutional theory of the Mel- 
lon case which I wish to discuss momen- 
tarily. 

Furthermore, in my judgment it would 
lead to the initiation of unnecessary 
litigation. It would certainly be very 
unsound legislative policy. 

We cannot start to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between bills which involve pos- 
sible constitutional questions. We can- 
not say, “Well, we will offer this only to 
a bill that involves the civil rights issue 
or have a relationship to the whole mat- 
ter of segregation.” 

I fully understand the position of the 
Senator from New York. He was very 
frank with us, as I tried to be with the 
Senate. He said that he was not offer- 
ing his amendment as a so-called civil 
rights amendment. He rejects the no- 
tion that it is to be considered as a civil 
rights amendment. But when we con- 
sider the practicality of the situation, we 
cannot escape the fact that even if the 
Senator from New York is not offering 
his amendment for that purpose, many 
other Senators who are supporting the 
amendment, have said to me, quite 
frankly—and I shall paraphrase them, 
but accurately—“Listen, WAYNE, we must 
get something on civil rights into the bill. 
We must get into the bill some restric- 
tion on civil rights. We must include in 
the bill something which will make it 
possible for me to say, ‘After all, I voted 
for some language in the bill which 
sought to impose some restriction with 
respect to the matter of segregation.’ ”’ 

I do not think it can be denied that we 
are dealing with an amendment which, 
whether the authors so intended or not, 
has the effect of being designed to take 
effect with respect to the segregation 
issue. 

So I say, most respectfully, that I find 
myself in the same position in which I 
found myself yesterday, when I opposed 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut {Mr. BusH]. When all is 
said and done, in my capacity of floor 
leadership of the bill, I am confronted 
with one practicality that because many 
Senators look upon this amendment as 
having a civil rights import and impact, 
it raises in the Senate the civil rights 
issue, which in my judgment would have 
the effect—and I say this most respect- 
fully—of endangering the passage of the 
bill itself. 

I believe it is not necessary to adopt 
the Keating amendment in order to solve 
the problem raised by the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954. However, as I 
have said before in the debate, in the 
discussion of any amendment, I shall 
never lose sight of my objective. Mr. 
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objective is the objective of the adminis- 
tration. Our objective is to place on the 
statute books, for the first time, the 
principle of Federal aid to education, so 
that we can bring to the boys and girls 
of the Nation, who are now really being 
cheated in many States, the opportunity 
to develop fully their educational oppor- 
tunities, and at least seek to come some- 
where near providing the same measure 
of equality of educational opportunity. 
I shall never lose sight of the fact that 
that is the important goal of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

Any amendment which, in my judg- 
ment, jeopardizes the attainment of that 
goal, I consider a crippling amendment. 
I say most respectfully that I consider 
the Keating amendment a crippling 
amendment because it endangers the 
placing on the statute books, for the first 
time, the principle of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

Returning to my legal argument, I be- 
lieve the Senate should take a few min- 
utes to ponder the significance of Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts against 
Mellon. I am somewhat surprised that 
some Senators seem to hold a point of 
view that this case is wrong and has an 
unfortunate result. But I defend the 
case of Massachusetts against Mellon. I 
shall take the Senate, for a few minutes, 
to the landmark decision of Justice 
Sutherland in the Mellon case. 

Note the date of the case. It is re- 
ported in 262 United States, decided in 
the October term, 1922. It will be found 
in 262 United States beginning at page 
447. I shall read from page 478. 

Since 1922, the Mellon case has stood 
every attempt to have it modified by the 
Supreme Court It has stood every pro- 
cedural attempt to change it. I think 
the reason is a general recognition that 
as a matter of law, the decision is sound 
in connection with the constitutional 
points which it raises. I shall read two 
or three paragraphs to give Senators who 
are not familiar with the case the opera- 
tive facts. Justice Sutherland, deliver- 
ing the opinion of the Court, said: 

These cases were argued and will be con- 
sidered and of together. The first 
is an original suit in this Court. The other 
was brought in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. That court dismissed 
the bill and its decree was affirmed by the 
District Court of Appeals. Thereupon the 
case was brought here by appeal. Both cases 
challenge the constitutionality of the act 
of November 23, 1921 (ch. 135, 42 Stat. 224), 
commonly called the Maternity Act. Briefly, 
it provides for an initial appropriation and 
thereafter annual appropriations for a period 
oi 5 years, to be apportioned among such of 
the several States as shall accept and com- 
ply with its provisions, for the purpose of 
cooperating with them to reduce maternal 
and infant mortality and protect the health 
of mothers and infants. 


There are many differences between 
the Maternity Act and S. 1021, the Fed- 
eral aid to education bill; but there are 
many similarities, too. I have just read 
a couple of similarities. I think it is in- 
teresting to note that the Maternity Act, 
to which the decision applied, was a 5- 
year act. The bill under consideration 
will be a 3-year act. 

I think it is also interesting to observe 
that Justice Sutherland pointed out, in 
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regard to the Maternity Act, as I now 
point out in regard to the Federal Aid to 
Education Act, that the aid was not 
forced on the States. Remember, he 
said: 

Briefly, it provides for an initial appro- 
priation and thereafter annual appropria- 
tions for a period of 5 years, to be appor- 
tioned among such of the several States as 
shall accept and comply with its provisions, 
for the purpose of cooperating with them to 
reduce maternal and infant mortality and 
protect the health of mothers and infants. 
It creates a bureau to administer the act in 
cooperation with State agencies, which are 
required to make such reports concerning 
their operations and expenditures as may be 
prescribed by the Federal bureau. When- 
ever that bureau shall determine that funds 
have not been properly expended in respect 
of any State, payments may be withheld. 


That is an interesting similarity, is it 
not, between many of the procedures set 
forth and the jurisdictional controls set 
up in the Maternity Act and the Federal 
Aid to Education Act. I point this out 
because we are now dealing with the 
consideration of a problem in connec- 
tion with two bills, one already decided 
by the Supreme Court, but which, in my 
judgment, is clearly applicable to the 
Federal aid to education bill, which I 
am seeking to have the Senate pass. 

Justice Sutherland then said: 


It is asserted that these appropriations 
are for purposes not national, but local to 
the States, and together with numerous 
similar appropriations constitute an effec- 
tive means of inducing the States to yield a 
portion of their sovereign rights. It is fur- 
ther alleged that the burden of the appro- 
priations provided by this act and similar 
legislation falls unequally upon the several 
States, and rests largely upon the industrial 
States, such as Massachusetts; that the act 
is a usurpation of power not granted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution. * * * 


Have we heard any of those argu- 
ments in connection with this bill? We 
can almost say, “This is where we walked 
in,” because this kind of debate in con- 
nection with this kind of Federal aid to 
legislation is historic in this body. We 
have not really plowed any new ground; 
we have simply been harrowing some 
ground really plowed, in my judgment, 
back in 1922, when the Mellon decision 
was handed down. Justice Sutherland 
then went to to say: 


The act is a usurpation of power not 
granted to Congress by the Constitution—an 
attempted exercise of the power of local self- 
government reserved to the States by the 10th 
amendment; and that the defendants are 
proceeding to carry the act into operation. 
In the Massachusetts case it is alleged that 
the plaintiff’s rights and powers as a 
sovereign State and the rights of its citizens 
have been invaded and usurped by these 
expenditures and acts; and that, although 
the State has not accepted the act, its con- 
stitutional rights are infringed by the pas- 
sage thereof and the imposition upon the 
State of an illegal and unconstitutional 
option either to yield to the Federal Govern- 
ment a part of its reserved rights or lose the 
share which it would otherwise be entitled to 
receive of the moneys appropriated. In the 
Frothingham case plaintiff alleges that the 
effect of the statute will be to take her prop- 
erty, under the guise of taxation, without 
due process of law. 

We have reached the conclusion that the 
cases must be disposed of for want of juris- 
diction without considering the merits of the 
constitutional questions. 
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In the first case, the State of Massachy- 
setts presents no justiciable controversy 
either in its own behalf or as the repre- 
sentative of its citizens. The appellant in 
the second suit has no such interest in the 
subject matter, nor is any such injury in- 
flicted or threatened, as will enable her to 
sue. 


Then the Justice proceeds to discuss 
the claim of Massachusetts as a State. 
He rejects the claim that Massachusetts 
has any standing to bring action as a 
State. 

Then, on pages 488 and 489 he pro- 
ceeds to discuss the alleged rights of the 
taxpayer, as follows: 

We have no power per se to review and 
annul acts of Congress on the ground that 
they are unconstitutional. That question 
may be considered only when the justifica- 
tion for some direct injury suffered or 
threatened, presenting a justiciable issue, is 
made to rest upon such an act. Then the 
power exercised is that of ascertaining and 
declaring the law applicable to the contro- 
versy. It amounts to little more than the 
negative power to disregard an unconstitu- 
tional enactment, which otherwise would 
stand in the way of the enforcement of a 
legal right. The party who invokes the 
power must be able to show not only that 
the statute is invalid but that he has sus- 
tained or is immediately in danger of sus- 
taining some direct injury as the result of its 
enforcement, and not merely that he suffers 
in some indefinite way in common with peo- 
ple generally. If a case for preventive relief 
be presented the court enjoins, in effect, not 
the execution of the statute, but the acts 
of the official, the statute notwithstanding. 
Here the parties plaintiff have no such case. 
Looking through forms of words to the sub- 
stance of their complaint, it is merely that 
officials of the executive department of the 
Government are executing and will execute 
an act of Congress asserted to be unconsti- 
tutional; and this we are asked to prevent. 
To do so would be not to decide a judicial 
controversy, but to assume a position of 
authority over the governmental acts of an- 
other and coequal department, an authority 
which plainly we do not possess. 


We must keep in mind the fact that 
in the Mellon case the court simply 
found that the taxpayer did not meet 
the test of having a controversial issue 
with the Federal Government, and 
therefore there was no jurisdiction to 
make a determination of what he wanted 
to have determined, namely, the alleged 
unconstitutionality of the act. 

I respectfully say—I realize that my 
good friend, the Senator from New York, 
as a lawyer completely disagrees with 
my position—that this amendment 
would not change the Mellon case deci- 
sion one whit, and that even if the 
amendment is made a part of the law, 
the Mellon case decision decision will 
remain as a bar to the taxpayer suits 
contemplated by the amendment. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not take issue 
with the Mellon case decision. That 
case did not involve a Federal statute 
which gave the right to bring the action. 
In that case there was no express provi- 
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sion to test in court the constitutionality 
of the payment. 

This seems to be an entirely different 
situation, and seems to be controlled by 
the decision in the Associated Industries 
case, which referred to the decision in 
the Mellon case, and stated that even in 
the light of that, there is a justiciable 
controversy, and a taxpayer can be des- 
ignated to bring the action as “a private 
attorney general,” as the Court put it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as I have 
already stated, the Senator from New 
York and I disagree on the correct inter- 
pretation of the Mellon case decision. 
In my judgment the two cases are quite 
similar in purpose and in the procedure. 
In the Mellon case an attempt was made 
by a taxpayer to bring the action. The 
Court stated, in effect, that that did not 
meet the test on a controversial issue 
with the Federal Government, within the 
meaning of the Constitution; and, in ef- 
fect, the Court threw out his case. 

I do not think a “case or controversy” 
can be created merely by an act of Con- 
gress which states that one exists. There 
must be a finding that, in fact, such a 
controversial relationship between the 
parties does exist. Standing to sue can- 
not be imposed on a taxpayer by means 
of a simple statutory declaration. 

That is my position, Mr. President. In 
my judgment, we shall proceed with var- 
ious tests as to the constitutionality of 
this act, as the Attorney General of the 
United States seeks to enforce desegre- 
gation of the schools or as private par- 
ties seek to enforce desegregation of the 
schools. 

But I do not believe that in the Keating 
amendment we are dealing with any- 
thing more than legal surplusage. 

Mr. President, I am ready to yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield briefly to 
me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I wish 
Strongly to support the amendment of 
the junior Senator from New York. I 
believe he has made a sound argument 
for the adoption of his amendment. The 
amendment is a sound one and a con- 
stitutional one. So I hope the Senate 
will adopt the amendment. 

It seems to me that the argument goes 
about as follows: The President of the 
United States has urged that funds in 
connection with this bill be withheld 
from religiously oriented schools, be- 
cause the President has stated that such 
would be of doubtful constitutionality. 
Indeed, the President said that, in his 
opinion, it would be unconstitutional. 

But there is a great deal of difference 
of opinion about this matter. Some who 
are as well versed in the law as is our 
resepected President think it would be 
constitutional. In other words, there is 
some doubt about that question. 

On the other hand, the bill as now 
written requires that funds be given to 
States which practice segregation in 
their public schools, in open defiance 
of the Supreme Court and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 
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This case is no longer in any doubt. 
It was settled, not in the Senate, but in 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
So the constitutional question here is 
really not in doubt. 

The Senator from New York wishes to 
give an individual taxpayer the right to 
bring suit against the Commissioner, so 
as to restrain him from using the tax- 
payers’ money in a manner which al- 
ready has been declared by the Supreme 
Court of the United States to be un- 
constitutional. 

Yesterday, the Senate refused to take 
advantage of an opportunity to rein- 
force the Supreme Court’s decision by 
adopting a very mild amendment to the 
bill; and the amendment was tabled. 

Surely the injury done yesterday 
should not be extended to millions of 
our citizens who object to the use of 
their taxes to perpetuate segregation. 
Yet that will be the result if the Senate 
rejects the Keating amendment, which 
gives the citizens an opportunity to ap- 
peal to the court. This opportunity is 
the least we can provide in connection 
with the entire matter now under de- 
bate. 

Mr. President, I applaud the Senator 
from New York for thinking of this very 
just way to handle the situation. I do 
not think anyone would wish to have his 
taxes used in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

I join the Senator from New York in 
hoping that the Senate will adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, if the 
Cenator will yield, I wish to express my 
appreciation to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Connecticut for his support of 
this amendment. In some respects it is 
not as explicit as the amendment which 
he offered yesterday. I think it would 
encompass what he was seeking to ac- 
complish by his amendment. Under its 
provisions it would, admittedly, as I have 
said, go further than that, and permit 
the review of any constitutional question. 

Mr. BUSH. I agree with that state- 
ment, and I think in some respects, for 
that reason, it is a better amendment 
than the one which was rejected yester- 
day. The Senator from New York and 
I have discussed this matter off the floor. 
These are not conflicting amendments, 
but, rather, mutually compatible amend- 
ments, and both would fortify the bill. 
However, there is no chance for the 
amendment offered yesterday. I do hope 
the Senate will sustain the Keating 
amendment. I shall certainly support 
it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I speak as one who has been long 
and deeply concerned with the protec- 
tion of the constitutional rights of all 
Americans, and particularly the achieve- 
ment of equality of opportunity for all 
our citizens, regardless of race, color, or 
religion. 

I speak, too, as one who is deeply con- 
vinced of the central importance of edu- 
cation to the survival of this Nation— 
indeed, of the whole free world. 

No one has suggested, because no one 
could suggest, that the Senator from 
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New Jersey is one who would like to see 
the bill defeated. The Senator from 
New Jersey has believed in Federal aid 
to education since he has been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, since 1945. He has not 
changed. He is for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. He is also for implementation 
and enforcement of the Supreme Court 
decision in the school desegregation 
cases. 

The Senator from New Jersey is of 
the belief that these two matters are not 
incompatible, and that they can go 
along in parallel, and that the Congress 
will have far from fulfilled its obligation 
if it attempts to do one thing and not 
the other. 

I can think of no field in which 
equality of opportunity is more impor- 
tant, from the point of view of the in- 
dividual, and that of the Nation, too, 
than education itself. It is, in the most 
basic sense, the foundation for both in- 
dividual development and national 
growth. 

In recent years we have made some 
measure of progress—it has been halt- 
ing progress, at that—toward the 
growth of equality of educational op- 
portunity. In this session we will, I 
hope, finally achieve action to help the 
States and localities in meeting the gen- 
eral educational needs of our children. 
It is essential, I believe, that we do not 
allow either one to become the vehicle 
or means of defeating the other. 

It would be unconscionable, in my 
judgment, if a program of Federal as- 
sistance to public education should be- 
come an instrument to perpetuate, in- 
deed to strengthen, segregation in our 
schools. 

Yet, without some safeguard in the 
proposed act, this could literally happen. 
Indeed, it has already happened with 
aid provided under the program for fed- 
erally impacted areas. 

A telling case in point was cited in 
testimony before our committee. At 
Redstone Arsenal in Alabama the Fed- 
eral Government transferred to the 
Huntsville School District 21 acres of 
land to be used for an elementary school 
for the children of military personnel. 
Federal funds in the amount of $473,144 
were granted, according to the Defense 
Department, by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for the 
construction of a school of 24 classrooms, 
completed and occupied in September 
1959. Huntsville contributed funds in 
the amount of $10,000 for school equip- 
ment. In 1960, an additional 12 rooms 
were constructed with a Federal grant 
of $121,000 to provide for increased en- 
rollment. 

The school is segregated. Only white 
children living on the post are permitted 
to attend it. Negro children living on 
the post are transported by Army bus 
to a segregated elementary school for 
Negroes only. 

The Department of Defense admits to 
no authority to act in the matter. The 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare takes the same position. 

Mr. President, it is strikingly reminis- 
cent of the letter received from the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, addressed to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Provuty]. 
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Mr. President, I submit this is a deeply 
disturbing situation. The armed serv- 
ices of the United States have been 
largely desegregated, but the children of 
the members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States stationed in Alabama are 
forced to attend segregated schools built 
and supported by the Government of the 
United States of America. 

But how much worse will the situa- 
tion inevitably be if we do not insist 
upon some measure of constitutional 
rights in the measure now pending. 

We have already been told explicitly 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that neither he nor the 
Commissioner of Education has any au- 
thority, under the bill as it now stands, 
to withhold funds from any State be- 
cause of segregation in schools within 
that State. 

Many of us do not happen to agree 
with that legal opinion. But there it is, 
and we cannot ignore that it means mil- 
lions of taxpayers might be forced to 
help pay for the perpetuation of an in- 
justice and a wrong which not only vio- 
lates their own deepest convictions, but 
defies the Constitution itself. 

The least we can do is to provide a 
means by which an _ unconstitutional 
grant of funds can be challenged in the 
courts. By giving judicial standing to a 
taxpayer’s suit, we will make possible 
judicial review of any allocation of Fed- 
eral funds to States violating constitu- 
tional principles. 

Perhaps there is some question about 
this means, but it seems to me it is in- 
cumbent upon the Senate, if it be un- 
willing, as it demonstrated yesterday, 
affirmatively to state that there is an 
obligation on the part of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare or 
the Commissioner of Education to fol- 
low the Constitution in the distribution 
of funds, to indicate that the very least 
it should do is take every possible oppor- 
tunity to bring the question before the 
courts for a decision by the courts on the 
constitutional question. I suggest there 
may be cases in which people taking a 
very legalistic view of the situation may 
be inclined not to take that view in other 
circumstances. 

Not to provide this minimum protec- 
tion would be, I believe, morally repre- 
hensible. For surely both Negro and 
white alike are entitled to some assur- 
ance that this bill will not be utilized to 
delay indefinitely the integration of pub- 
lic schools. Surely, we cannot, in good 
conscience, appear to acquiesce in a view 
which might put the Federal Govern- 
ment in the role of abetting defiance of 
the law of the land. 

For too long Congress has delayed 
affirraative action to secure the constitu- 
tional rights of all citizens. Let us not 
now, by further inaction, risk making 
the Federal Government an actual part- 
ner in the flagrant denial of a basic right 
whose realization goes to the heart of 
our whole way of life. 

As I said in my colloquy with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York, the 
prime sponsor of the amendment, I do 
not fear that a majority of this body or 
the other body are unwilling to vote for 
the bill unless they are “bought” by an 
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agreement to deny the constitutional 
right of all Americans. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have rarely heard 
the Senator from New Jersey so eloquent 
and so deeply moving as he has been to- 
day. I think he hasaright tobe. Iap- 
preciate and associate myself with his 
presentation. 

Would the Senator agree with me 
that, even if there is some question, 
under the Mellon case, the only way we 
can show we do not agree with Secre- 
tary Ribicoff’s opinions is by writing a 
provision into the bill of the kind now 
proposed? Is not this a minimal way to 
accomplish that purpose? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I agree. I 
think this is not only the only way, but 
I think it is the logical way to do it, be- 
cause we have, after all, very good 
authority. Judge Frank’s opinion in this 
matter points the way, I believe, that 
the Supreme Court, if we give it the 
chance to rule on this question, will rule. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. 
to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey on the forceful presentation 
he has made. Like my colleague from 
New York, I am well acquainted with 
what makes our friend from New Jersey 
tick. I agree with him that since I have 
been a Member of the Senate I have 
never heard the Senator from New Jer- 
sey so moved or so eloquent. His presen- 
tation lends great weight to the amend- 
ment, as does his sponsorship. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank 
the Senator. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
should like to modify my amendment 
in accordance with the colloquy I had 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Montana. 

On page 2, line 10, after the word 
“Columbia” add the words “or in the 
district court of the United States for 
the district in which the taxpayer re- 
sides.” 

I sincerely hope that this modification 
will convince my friend from Montana 
and that he will support the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be so modified. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. KEATING. 

from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. The modification 
will not convince the Senator from Mon- 
tana that he should support the amend- 
ment, but I thank the Senator from New 
York for the modification, because I 
believe not only in regard to the pro- 
posed legislation, but also in regard to 
many other acts which embrace the 
whole field of State-Federal relations we 
should permit the cases to be brought in 
the home district and thereby keep from 
overloading the District Court of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. KEATING. So long as the option 
is retained, I share a good many of the 
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sentiments expressed by the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. I say to the Sen- 
ator from New York that I think that 
upon the conclusion of that much argu- 
ment I shall be ready to yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

I wish to make a brief comment par- 
ticularly with respect to an observation 
made by the Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Case], because I think all Members 
of the Senate know the very close rela- 
tionship between the Senator from New 
Jersey and the Senator from Oregon in 
respect to our positions on most issues 
in this body. We differ on the pending 
issue. It is one of the few times I have 
found myself in disagreement with the 
Senator from New Jersey. 

I can well understand how in the 
course of debate we frequently use very 
colorful figures of speech or descriptive 
terms to describe what we may consider 
to be a motivation of the opposition. 
I assure the Senator from New Jersey 
tiat I do not know of any Senator on 
this side of the aisle to whom it can be 
appropriately applied that his position 
in opposition to the bill if a civil rights 
amendment is added to it is an indica- 
tion of a purchase price he has put on 
his vote in the Senate. I do not think 
anybody on this side of the aisle has 
been bought one way or another in re- 
gard to a civil rights amendment. 

There is a sincere point of view held 
by many of us that the addition of the 
Keating amendment would be very un- 
wise from a legislative standpoint, in 
addition to the view that it would be 
unnecessary from a legal standpoint. 

I wish to say, in defense of all those 
who have been supporting me in my 
position in opposition to the Keating 
amendment, that there is not the slight- 
est basis for any accurate description of 
our motivation as that we are insisting 
upon the elimination of the Keating 
amendment as a price for voting for the 
bill. 

I make that statement in defense of 
my colleagues. I now come to the legal 
argument. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I understand that 
implicit in the statement is the fact that 
the Senator from Oregon would, of 
course, support the bill if the amendment 
were agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. To be very frank, if the 
Senate made the mistake of crippling the 
bill by adopting the amendment, I would 
take it rather than no bill at all, but 
I hope to get a good, healthy, vigorous 
child out of this legislative birth process, 
and not one which is hurt aborning. 

Mr. KEATING. I recognize the ref- 
erence to the case to which the Senator 
was earlier alluding. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey rose. 

Mr. MORSE. Did the Senator from 
New Jersey rise to say something to me? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Yes, Mr. 
President, if the Senator will yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I am sure 
the Senator does not take to himself any 
suggestion that the motives were, from 
nis standpoint, wrong. 

Mr. MORSE. I donot. I only wished 
to say I did not think it would be proper 
to apply such a motivation to any of my 
colleagues who are supporting me. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Things are 
what they are. Things are what they 
are. One could phrase the statements 
I made differently, could suggest that 
the bill might not pass if a provision for 
the prevention of implementation of seg- 
regation were eliminated. If that is more 
palatable in the circumstances, I should 
be happy to have it. understood in that 
way, so long as we know what are the 
facts. 

I should not have risen, I think, if my 
colleague will permit me to so state, if 
he had not used the adjective “crip- 
pling,” which so easily falls from the 
lips of anyone convinced of the correct- 
ness of his own position in describing 
opposition to what he thinks ought to be 
done. ‘This, I think, is the same kind 
of thing. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall read an opinion 
to the Senator in a moment which dem- 
onstrates there are others who share 
this evaluation of the amendment. We 
shall come to that in a moment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on another point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator in cit- 
ing the Mellon case in respect the al- 
leged unconstitutionality of the amend- 
ment should point out that the court in 
that case struck down the suit by the 
State as well as the suit by the taxpayers 
or individuals. 

Mr. MORSE. I mentioned that. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator has pro- 
vided in the bill for a suit by a State 
agency. The Senator has provided in 
the bill for the type of thing which was 
struck down in the decision. Therefore, 
if it would be unconstitutional to adopt 
the amendment it would be equally un- 
constitutional, it would seem to me, to 
provide, as the Senator has done in the 
bill that a State agency may bring a suit. 

Mr. MORSE. No. As the bill is word- 
ed, I think it brings the States, in con- 
nection with the bill, under article III, 
section 2 of the Constitution, which I 
am about to read. It reads as follows: 

The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under this 
Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their authority; to all cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls; to all cases of admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction; to controversies to which 
the United States shall be a party; to contro- 
versies between two or more States; between 
a State and citizens of another State; be- 
tween citizens of different States; between 
citizens of the same State claiming lands 
under grants of different States, and between 
a State, or the citizens thereof, and foreign 
states, citizens or subjects. 


The latest case I can find, one which, 
so far as I am concerned, is exceedingly 
convincing on the legal issue now pend- 
ing before the Senate, is Doremus v. 
Board of Education, 342 U.S. 429, de- 
cided January 31, 1952. 
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This is a decision which was written 
by Justice Jackson. There was a dis- 
sent to the decision. I shall invite at- 
tention to the dissent also, in fairness 
to all concerned. I think the dissent 
draws very clearly the issue F have been 
trying to point out this afternoon, leav- 
ing no room for doubt as to what the 
court decided, both in the Doremus case 
and in the Mellon case. The dissent was 
written by Mr. Justice Douglas, with Mr. 
Justice Reed and Mr. Justice Burton 
concurring. 

In the majority opinion, Mr. Justice 
Jackson said: 

The State raised the defense that appel- 
lants showed no standing to maintain the 
action but, on pretrial conference, perhaps 
with premonitions of success, waived it and 
acquiesced in a determination of the Fed- 
eral constitutional question. Whether such 
facts amount to a justiciable case or con- 
troversy is decisive of our jurisdiction. 

This Court has held that the interests of 
a taxpayer in the moneys of the Federal 
Treasury are too indeterminable, remote, 
uncertain and indirect to furnish a basis 
for an appeal to the preventive powers of 
the Court over their manner of expendi- 
ture. (Alabama Power Co. v. Ickes, 302 U.S. 
464, 478-479; Massachusetts v. Mellon, 262 
U.S. 447, 486 et seq.) 


In 1952 the Supreme Court made this 
statement in basing its decision on the 
Mellon ruling. I wish to repeat that we 
have honest differences of legal opinion 
on this question, but I do not believe that 
passage of the Keating amendment 
would confer standing to sue under the 
circumstances existing here in absence of 
a genuine case or controversy as required 
by the Constitution for the exercise of 
judicial power. 

Listen again to what the Court said in 
the Doremus case: 

This Court has held that the interests of 
a taxpayer in the moneys of the Federal 
Treasury are too indeterminable, remote, un- 
certain and indirect to furnish a basis for 
an appeal to the preventive powers of the 
Court over their manner of expenditure. 


Of course, the Justice bases his state- 
ment on an article of the Constitution, 
leaving no room for doubt that he was 
bringing this kind of action within the 
meaning of the word “controversy” as 
used in article ITI, section 2, of the Con- 
stitution. 

Justice Jackson continued: 


The latter case recognized, however, that 
“the interest of a taxpayer of a municipal- 
ity in the application of its moneys is 
direct and immediate and the remedy by 
injunction to prevent their misuse is not in- 
appropriate” (262 U.S. at 486). Indeed, a 
number of States provide for it by statute 
or decisional law and such causes have been 
entertained in Federal courts (Crampton v. 
Zabriskie, 101 U.S. 601, 609). (See Massa- 
chusetts v. Mellon, supra, at 486.) Without 
disparaging the availability of the remedy by 
taxpayer’s action to restrain unconstitu- 
tional acts which result in direct pecuniary 
injury, we reiterate what the Court said of a 
Federal statute as equally true when a State 
act is assailed: 


Mr. President, I yield myself another 
5 minutes. 

The party who invokes the power must be 
able to show not only that the statute is 
invalid but that he has sustained or is im- 
mediately in danger of sustaining some di- 
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rect injury as the result of its enforcement, 
and not merely that he suffers in some in- 
definite way in common with people gen- 
erally. 


Quoting again. What case? 
chusetts against Mellon. 

I wish to say that if a taxpayer can 
show that he stands in that relationship 
to the meaning of the word ‘“contro- 
versy” as contained in the Constitution, 
we do not need the Keating amend- 
ment to the bill. If he does not stand 
in such relationship, all the legislation 
in the world that could be passed by the 
Congress could not give him the power 
to bring the action, because again he 
would not comply with the meaning of 
the word “controversy” in article III, 
section 2 of the Constitution. 

If my colleagues who wish to inter- 
rupt will wait until I finish the argu- 
ment—I shall not be too long—then I 
will be glad to yield. 

Justice Jackson continued: 


“The party who invokes the power must 
be able to show not only that the statute is 
invalid but that he has sustained or is 
immediately in danger of sustaining some 
direct injury as the result of its enforce- 
ment, and not merely that he suffers in some 
indefinite way in common with people gen- 
erally” (Massachusetts v. Mellon, supra, at 
488). 

It is true that this Court found a justici- 
able controversy in Everson v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 330 U.S. 1. But Everson showed a 
measurable appropriation or disbursement 
of school-district funds occasioned solely by 
the activities complained of. This com- 
plaint does not. 

We do not undertake to say that a State 
court may not render an opinion on a Fed- 
eral constitutional question even under 
such circumstances that it can be regarded 
only as advisory. But, because our own ju- 
risdiction is cast in terms of “case or con- 
troversy,” we cannot accept as the basis for 
review, nor as the basis for conclusive dis- 
position of an issue of Federal law without 
review, any procedure which does not con- 
stitute such. 

The taxpayer’s action can meet this test, 
but only when it is a good-faith pocketbook 
action. 


If it is a good faith pocketbook action, 
we would not need any legislation. If 
it is a good faith pocketbook action, the 
citizen has that constitutional right any- 
way. His right would then fall within 
the meaning of “controversy,” as con- 
tained in article ITI, section 2, of the 
Constitution. That is why I said in my 
previous argument that, in my judgment, 
when all is said and done, the Keating 
amendment is surplusage, because un- 
less the taxpayer in fact meets the “‘con- 
troversy” test of article III, section 2, 
we could not give him the right by 
legislation. 


Mr. Justice Jackson continued: 


It is apparent that the grievance which 
it is sought to litigate here is not a direct 
dollars-and-cents injury but is a religious 
difference. If appellants established the req- 
uisite special injury necessary to a taxpay- 
er’s case or controversy, it would not matter 
that their dominant inducement to action 
was more religious than mercenary. It is not 
a question of motivation but of possession 
of the requisite financial interest that is, 
or is threatened to be, injured by the un- 
constitutional conduct. We find no such 
direct and particular financial interest here. 
If the act may give rise to a legal case or 
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controversy on some behalf, the appellants 
cannot obtain a decision from this Court by 
a feigned issue of taxation. 


I should like to cover the dissenting 
opinion for a moment, because I believe 
it will bring the question into focus. As 
I said, I wish the Senate to know that 
three Justices dissented, and they dis- 
sented on the following ground. It is an 
interesting dissent, because it draws into 
focus, in my judgment, the very distinc- 
tion I have tried to bring out in my argu- 
ment this afternoon. 

Writing the dissenting opinion for his 
colleagues Justices Reed and Burton, 
Mr. Justice Douglas said: 

I think this case deserves a decision on 
the merits. There is no group more in- 
terested in the operation and management 
of the public schools than the taxpayers who 
support them and the parents whose chil- 
dren attend them. Certainly a suit by all 
the taxpayers to enjoin a practice authorized 
by the school board would be a suit by vital 
parties in interest. They would not be able 
to show, any more than the two present tax- 
payers have done, that the reading of the 
Bible adds to the taxes they pay. But if 
they were right in their contentions on the 
merits, they would establish that their pub- 
lic schools were being deflected from the 
educational program for which the taxes 
were raised. That seems to me to be an 
adequate interest for the maintenance of 
this suit by all the taxpayers. If all can 
do it, there is no apparent reason why less 
»than all may not, the interest being the same. 
In the present case the issues are not 
feigned; the suit is not collusive; the mis- 
management of the school system that is al- 
leged is clear and plain. 


But the answer to the dissenting opin- 
ion of the Justice is that the majority 
found there was no “case or contro- 
versy” within the meaning of the con- 
stitutional requirement. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 5 more 
minutes. 

The Court did not find that injury or 
threat of injury to the plaintiffs that 
would create a controversy as required 
by article III, section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion. 

But if they can find such interest in 
a case, they can proceed under the 
Doremus and Mellon cases to bring an 
action testing the statute, and we would 
not need a Keating amendment. The 
Keating amendment does not add one 
wit to the right to bring an action. A 
citizen has the right to bring such an 
action under article III, section 2, of 
the Constitution or, if he does not, we 
could not possibly give such right to him 
by any proposed legislation that could 
be passed here on the floor of the Senate. 
That is my case and, as we lawyers say, 
I rest. I know I shall be cross examined 
with respect to my position by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am struck with 
what seems on the surface to be a con- 
tradiction in the position of the Senator 
from Oregon, because, as I understand 
it, the Senator has in his committee a 
bill to provide Federal aid to private 
schools. _Press reports indicate that that 
bill contains a clause which would per- 
mit individual taxpayers to bring suit 
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to test the constitutionality of its pro- 
visions. 

Mr. MORSE. Do not rely on press re- 
ports. Take my word for it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator from 
Oregon is successful in defeating the 
Keating amendment, will the Senator 
guarantee that there will not be such an 
amendment in the bill he proposes to re- 
port to the Senate on Federal aid to 
private schools? 

Mr. MORSE. Iassure my friend from 
Illinois that if the taxpayer suit pro- 
vision in the Clark-Morse private school 
loan bill does not stand up under analy- 
sis, it will be eliminated, but the situ- 
ation in which that bill provides means 
of obtaining court tests are ones where 
genuine controversies would exist. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In its present form, 
does the bill before the committee of 
which the Senator from Oregon is chair- 
man provide for suits by individual citi- 
zens to test the constitutionality of a 
Federal aid to private schools? Does it 
or does it not? 

Mr. MORSE. I have already said this 
afternoon that the answer to that ques- 
tion is yes, yes, yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Very well. It does. 
If the Keating amendment is surplusage, 
why is not the similar provision in the 
bill to which I referred surplusage, and 
if the Senator from Oregon felt it was 
necessary to put such a clause in the 
Federal aid to private school bill, why 
is it not also necessary in the present 
bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Because there is quite 
a difference in the taxpayers. I had not 
intended to proceed to argue the pri- 
vate school bill in connection with the 
pending bill. However, I will pull back 
the curtain a little and let the Senator 
take a look at the argument that will 
be made. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is highly de- 
sirable. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not believe my 
friend frou: DTllinois was in the Cham- 
ber when I said earlier today that I had 
been wading in this stream of legal de- 
cisions until I felt I had gotten in over 
my waist and up to my neck and, I was 
not sure, perhaps over my head as well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon reminds me of a German Ph. D. 
who could go down deeper, stay down 
longer, and come up muddier than any- 
one else. 

Mr. MORSE. Although it was muddy 
down there, I think I have come out of it 
fairly clean. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 


in the chair). The time of the Senator 
has expired. 
Mr. MORSE. I yield myself 5 addi- 


tional minutes. 

Of course I am not sure that I will 
come up with this one. I said to the 
Senator from New York earlier this aft- 
ernoon that I am not sure that my tax- 
payer suit section of the private school 
bill will stand up under legal argument. 
But there are two other means of ob- 
taining court review provided in that 
bill, separate and apart from the tax- 
payer suit section. 

I would also point out that a paro- 
chial school denied a loan under our 
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private school bill on the determination 
of the administrator that the making 
of such a loan would violate the first 
amendment, could show a clearly de. 
monstrable financial loss which would 
provide a genuine case of controversy 
for the court to review. 

There is another fundamental differ- 
ence between the private school and the 
public school bills. Unless the private 
school bill provided protection for the 
Negro taxpayer, as our bill did in sey. 
eral sections, such a taxpayer would 
have no legal remedy or protection 
whatever. The Supreme Court deseg- 
regation mandates are limited to public 
education. 

That is not true in conection with a 
public school bill. In a public school 
case there are a great many existing 
court remedies to protect a taxpayer. 
They may not prove to be adequate at 
the present time, but one does not know 
until a remedy is tried. There is avail- 
able the whole injunctive process in re- 
gard to a public school bill that one might 
wish to try. There is that great differ- 
ence between a public school bill and a 
private school bill. So I am not as far 
down in the mud as my friend thought 
I was. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon is a veritable legal Houdini in 
being able to escape from the bonds of 
logic. 

Mr. MORSE. I never make the mis- 
take of failing to recognize distinctions 
in facts between many cases. This is 
very basic to any lawyer. One must not 
make the mistake of assuming that all 
the cases are alike, unless one can find 
that the operative facts are really ap- 
plicable, as we say. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does it not all come 
down to saying that a lawyer can always 
find a reason to justify what he wants 
to do? 

Mr. MORSE. No. I rise to the de- 
fense of my profession. The Senator 
from New Jersey, the Senator from New 
York, and the Senator from Iowa, whom 
I see smiling, will join me in this, I 
am sure. The job of a lawyer is to con- 
sider the facts of a case and give his 
best advice as to the application of the 
law to those facts. There is a major 
difference between a private school sit- 
uation and a public school situation. 
Therefore, I believe it is possible that 
my final judgment may be that there is 
a basis for having provisions in a private 
school bill which would be out of place 
in a public school bill, for the reasons 
I have advanced. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I merely wish to make 
the comment that in my judgment the 
interest of a Negro taxpayer, which is 
the illustration the Senator has used, 
is even greater in relation to segregated 
public schools than it is in connection 
with the issue of parochial schools. 

I point out what I am sure the Sena- 
tor recognizes as a fact, that the Dore- 
mus case was an appeal from a State 
court, and there was no Federal statute 
in that case. 
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Mr. MORSE. That is true. However, 
the constitutional principle is just as 
applicable in an appeal from a State 
court as in direct Federal court test, such 
as that involved in Massachusetts against 
Mellon. 

I invite the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the distinguished Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, on 
whose opinion the Senator places so 
much reliance, as embodied in the Sec- 
retary’s letter to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty], states in his brief, 
immediately after citing the Doremus 
case: 

If Congress wishes to make possible a 
constitutional test of Federal aid to secre- 
tarian schools, it might authorize judicial 
review in the context of an actual case or 
controversy between the Federal Govern- 
ment and an institution seeking some form 
of assistance. In the absence of some such 
statutory provision, there appears to be no 
realistic likelihood that Federal legislation 
raising the constitutional issues discussed 
in this memorandum will be resolved by 
judicial decision. 


Mr. President, how much time have 
I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 32 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if, con- 
trary to the Department’s views, the 
amendment were held effective to endow 
US. district courts with jurisdiction, it 
would have an unsettling effect on the 
States ability to plan their primary and 
secondary school programs. 

Federal grants would plainly not be 
held invalid, I believe, merely because 
school districts in a State have availed 
themselves of the gradualism in deseg- 
regating which has been permitted by 
the Supreme Court. That being so, any 
serious challenge to constitutionality 
would necessarily rest on undue delay by 
a particular school district or districts 
in carrying out judicial orders, and in 
the complex processes of litigation the 
situation is likely to change from day to 
day or week to week. The result would 
be that, if such delay were the basis of 
invalidating Federal grants—and I can 
think of no other—the State educational 
authorities might be subjected to con- 
tinuing uncertainty about their pros- 
pects of receiving Federal funds. 

It seems to me that the judicial proc- 
ess is more wisely used to deal with 
individual school districts, and to adapt 
its relief, where relief is called for, to 
the particular and widely varying situa- 
tions which are encountered. If the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds is ever found 
to be illegal because of failure to desegre- 
gate, it would seem to me that the ap- 
propriate point for judicial intervention 
to cut off their flow would be between the 
State and the school district, rather than 
between the Federal Government and 
the State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I now yield myself 5 
additional minutes. 

The Senator from New York has 
quoted from the opinion of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. I 
wish to read a letter which I received 
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from the Secretary today. The Secre- 
tary writes: 


THe SECRETARY oF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C, May 23, 1961. 

Hon. WAYNE MokRsE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee of Education, La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I want to express to 
you my appreciation for your skillful and 
courageous handling of the administration’s 
bill to provide financial assistance to public 
elementary and secondary schools. Knowing 
your deep and abiding interest in the ad- 
vancement of civil rights, I can appreciate 
how difficult is your role in defending the 
school bill against amendments which seek 
to inject the civil rights issue into legislation 
whose sole concern should be education. 

I understand that again today an attempt 
is to be made to attach to S. 1021 a civil 
rights amendment. This amendment would 
authorize lawsuits by any taxpayers who wish 
to challenge expenditures of Federal funds 
for public elementary and secondary schools. 
I am steadfastly opposed to such an amend- 
ment and take this opportunity to set forth 
my reasons: 

1. The case for Federal assistance to pub- 
lic schools is clear. The need is great; the 
time to face the problem is now. To doom 
this legislation by the addition of amend- 
ments which, however phrased, are nonethe- 
less concerned with collateral issues, would 
be nothing less than tragic. Let me reaffirm 
my belief that the Supreme Court decision on 
school desegregation was correct both legally 
and morally. But as the Court itself indi- 
cated, the way to implement that decision is 
on a case by case basis where the facts of 
each local situation may be conscientiously 
examined. 

2. To allow individual taxpayers through- 
out the Nation to tie up this legislation with 
a multitude of lawsuits would be a blow to 
education that would not even offer the hope 
of a compensating gain in the field of civil 
rights. 

3. It is highly doubtful that the Constitu- 
tion permits a taxpayer suit. The mem- 
orandum discussing legal issues arising in 
this area, which was previously filed with 
your subcommittee, discusses this problem 
and concludes that Congress cannot dilute 
the constitutional requirements of a case or 
controversy existing between parties to a 
lawsuit in the Federal courts. 

Let me reiterate my basic point: Our ob- 
jective is to help education. Let us stick to 
the task. Other problems deserve our serious 
attention, but they must not cripple the 
cause of education when we are now on the 
verge of success. 

Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFP. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, with- 
out unduly prolonging the controversy, 
I must comment that I have never be- 
fore heard it said by a Cabinet officer or 
anyone else high in the Government 
that the constitutionality of a statute 
was a “collateral issue.” We are dealing 
with the question whether there shall be 
a possible way to settle constitutional 
questions under the proposed statute, 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare calls that a collateral issue. 

Mr. President, I yield 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish 
to ask the Senator from New York a 
question. On page 2, lines 7 and 8, of 
his amendment, reference is made to 
a “final decision of the Commissioner.” 
As. a matter of clarification, what is 
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meant by that language? Do I correctly 
understand that what is meant or is in- 
tended to be meant is approval by the 
Commissioner of payment to the States? 

Mr. KEATING. That is what is meant. 
It will be remembered that the original 
amendment had a paragraph in it re- 
lating to a decision by the Commissioner. 
In the revised amendment that para- 
graph was stricken out, but this change 
was not made. I think probably the 
wording proposed is desirable. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I ask to have read. 
I wonder if it would be acceptable. 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be glad to 
have the amendment read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
lines 7 and 8, it is proposed to strike 
out “the final decision of the Commis- 
sioner.” and insert in lieu thereof “ap- 
proval of any payment under this act 
by the Commissioner.” 

Mr. KEATING. I think that improves 
the language of the amendment and 
makes it clearer. It is what is intended 
by the amendment. 

Mr. President, I am happy to ask that 
my amendment be modified in that re- 
spect. I commend the Senator from 
Iowa for calling my attention to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his 
amendment, and it is so modified. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to take any unfair advantage 
of the Senator from Oregon. I should 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and following the quorum call speak for 
about 3 minutes. If the Senator from 
Oregon wishes to ask unanimous consent 
to vacate the order by which he yielded 
back the remainder of his time, I shall 
be happy to have him use 3 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, that is 
perfectly satisfactory. How much time 
remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York has 15 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a 
quorum call, the time for the quorum 
call to be charged to neither side. Fol- 
lowing the quorum call, the Senator from 
New York may use whatever time he 
wishes. I have yielded back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 'The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on the 
question of agreeing to the Keating 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING, Mr. President, I hope 
Senators who were unavoidably absent 
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during the debate will look briefiy, if they 
have not already done so, at the explana- 
tion of this amendment which, in mim- 
eographed form, has been placed on their 
desks. 

This amendment would permit a tax- 
payer to bring a suit to prevent payment 
of the funds to a State for an unconsti- 
tutional purpose. I wish to be very 
frank; the amendment would permit 
suits to test the validity of grants to 
segregated schools. 

But the amendment goes far beyond 
that, and would permit the raising of any 
constitutional question under this bill. 

There are those who sincerely believe 
the entire act is unconstitutional. There 
is now no way in which that question 
can be raised in court, if this amend- 
ment is not adopted. If the amendment 
is adopted, that question or any other 
question relating to constitutionality 
can be raised in court. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
provide a method of determining in court 
these very serious constitutional ques- 
tions, which arise on all sides of the con- 
troversies relating to Federal aid to 
education. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time on the amendment has 
been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
modified ‘amendment of the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Keattnc]. On this 
question, the yeas and nays have been 
ordered; and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Tllinois [Mr. DIRKsEN]. 
Were he present and voting, he would 
vote “yea.” Were I at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “nay.” Therefore I with- 
hold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gere! is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHaAvez] is absent be- 
c7use of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKtey] is necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Mexico {Mr. CHavez] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [{Mr. ALLOTT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaKLtrey] would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLotT] is 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Drrx- 
SEN] is absent because of illness and his 
pair has been previously announced by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MANs- 
FIELD]. 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LoTT] is paired with the Senator from 
New Mexico {Mr. CuHavez]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Colorado 
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would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 62, as follows: 


[No. 48] 
YEAS—32 
Beall Cotton Kuchel 
Bennett Curtis Miller 
Boggs Douglas Morton 
Bridges Dworshak Mundt 
Bush Fong Prouty 
Butler Goldwater Saltonstall 
Capehart Hart Schoeppel 
Carlson Hickenlooper Scott 
Case, N.J. Hruska Williams, Del. 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Young, N. Dak. 
Cooper Keating 
NAYS—62 
Aiken Hickey Muskie 
Anderson Hill Neuberger 
Bartlett Holiand Pastore 
Bible Humphrey Pell 
Burdick Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Johnston Randolph 
Byrd, W.Va. Jordan Robertson 
Cannon Kefauver Russell 
Carroll Kerr Smathers 
Church Lausche Smith, Mass. 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Eastland Long, La. Stennis 
Ellender McCarthy Symington 
Engle McClellan Talmadge 
Ervin McNamara Thurmond 
Fulbright Magnuson Wiley 
Gore Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Monroney Yarborough 
Hartke Morse Young, Ohio 
Hayden Moss 7 
NOT VOTING—6 
Allott Chavez Mansfield 
Blakley Dirksen McGee 


So Mr. KEaTING’s amendment, as mod- 
ified, was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK and Mr. KUCHEL ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I offer 
my amendments identified as “5—18-61- 
D,” and ask that they be read, after 
which I shall be glad to yield to the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. KucHe.], with 
the understanding that I do not lose the 
floor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy. I was about to 
ask the majority leader the plans for 
the rest of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed on page 4, line 25, after “American 
Samoa,” to insert “‘the District of Colum- 
bia,”. 

On page 5, line 4, after “and (iii)”’ to 
insert “the allotment ratio for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be .50, and (iv)”. 

On page 5, line 24, after “American 
Samoa,” to insert “the District of Colum- 
bia,”. 

On page 6, line 11, after “American 
Samoa,” to insert “the District of Colum- 
bia,”. 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the minority whip, the Senator from 
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California |Mr. KucHE.], without losing 
my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask my good friend the 
majority leader what plans he has for 
the rest of the day for the session of the 
Senate, and what plans he has for con- 
vening tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is anticipated as of this moment that 
the Senate will be in session until ap- 
proximately 10 o’clock tonight. It is 
hoped we can come in at 9 o’clock to- 
morrow, Wednesday, and proceed dili- 
gently and at length. 

If the consideration of the bill is not 
finished tomorrow, we might consider 
meeting at 8 o’clock on Thursday. If it 
is not finished then, we might meet at 
7 o’clock on Friday. [Laughter.] 

If it is not finished then—— 

Mr. KUCHEL. At dawn on Saturday. 

I thank my friend. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SMITH] without losing my right to the 
floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 





NAVY DEPARTMENT SYSTEM OF 
SELECTION OF NAVAL RESERVE 
ADMIRALS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for 2 years or more the Committee 
on Armed Services has been pointedly 
critical of the Navy Department on its 
system of selection of Naval Reserve ad- 
mirals. The Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee has issued reports that 
have been specific in sharp criticism of 
the Navy. 

In March of this year, the Chief of 
Naval Personnel submitted a report on 
corrective action that the Navy Depart- 
ment was planning to take in the matter 
and it was impressive and I was en- 
couraged. 

This spirit of cooperation continued 
until about a month ago, and since that 
time there are indications that it has 
stopped. A request to the Navy Depart- 
ment made on April 25, 1961, on action 
taken by the Secretary of the Navy in 
special treatment for a Naval Reserve 
captain—in which the Secretary of the 
Navy vetoed and overruled the captain 
noncontinuation board that had se- 
lected this particular Naval Reserve 
captain for being “plucked out” and 
forced into involuntary retirement—has 
not been answered. On May 9, 1961, 
an oral inquiry was made as to why 
there had been no response. As of this 
time, still no response has been made. 


SNARE AONE 
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This matter involves a very impor- 
tant issue because practically every time 
that the Committee on Armed Services 
raises a question on admiral and gen- 
eral officer nominations, the answer giv- 
en by the armed services is that no one 
can go behind the selection boards and 
a claimed sanctity and infallibility of 
selection boards is raised. Such claim 
then becomes the iron curtain behind 
which the committee has not been per- 
mitted to go to get at the real facts in 
some very questionable nominations. 

Specifically on April 17, 1961, in his 
letter of that date to me, the Chief of 
Naval Personnel made this very argu- 
ment as he stated: 

We must assume that this board, and 
others so convened, select the best qualified 
officers. To do otherwise would destroy the 
faith of the naval service as a whole in the 
impartiality of the selection system. 


If there is such claimed sanctity of 
such selection and noncontinuation 
boards, then it certainly has not been 
recognized at times by the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Board of Correction of 
Naval Records, who have taken action 
to overrule and nullify selections and 
nonselections of such boards—and spe- 
cifically, boards meeting in the late fall 
of 1960. 

In this particular period, there were 
two important Reserve boards that met 
and made selections. One was the Re- 
serve Flag Selection Board. The other 
was the Captain Non-Continuation 
Board. According to the March 30, 1961, 
letter of the Chief of Naval Personnel to 
me: 

Captain Non-Continuation Board was 
made up largely of the same flag officers who 
sat on the Reserve Flag Selection Boards. 


Now because of the action taken by 
these two boards, the common member- 
ship of the two boards—that is, the fact 
that many of the same flag officers sat 
on both boards—is very important be- 
cause of what each board did. 

The Reserve Flag Selection Board se- 
lected, out of hundreds of Naval Reserve 
captains, 22 for promotion to rear ad- 
miral. The Reserve Captain Non-Con- 
tinuation Board selected 500 Reserve 
captains for noncontinuation—for be- 
ing plucked out—for being forced into 
involuntary retirement. 

These same members of the boards on 
the one hand selected for forced retire- 
ment—for being kicked out of the active 
Naval Reserve—many, many Reserve 
captains with excellent records of very 
active participation and training in the 
Naval Reserve; but on the other hand, 
and in the same period, selected for pro- 
motion to rear admiral some reservists 
with records of practically no partici- 
pation in the Reserve. 

For example, one naval reservist se- 
lected for rear admiral had not earned 
a single participation point in the Naval 
Reserve for the 5 years prior to the 
board selecting him for promotion to 
rear admiral—in other words, his 5-year 
Participation point record was zero. 
Yet, at the same time hundreds of 
loyally and actively participating Re- 
Serve captains were being forced into in- 
voluntary retirement. 
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The end result of this joint action was 
that the reward for loyal and active par- 
ticipation for hundreds of Naval Reserve 
captains was to kick them out of the 
Active Reserve—while some who were 
not active were being rewarded for their 
inactivity and being promoted to rear 
admiral. 

And these 500 naval reservists, who 
were being kicked out, were not just 
point gainers who were without any dis- 
tinction or honor. In fact, one of 
them—whom I do not know and have 
never had any contact with—was hon- 
ored as an outstanding naval reservist 
in the very year that he was being se- 
lected to be kicked out. 

By the very words of the Chief of 
Naval Personnel, this particular naval 
reservist was so outstanding and his per- 
formance so “splendid” that the Chief of 
Naval Personnel stated to me in a letter 
dated April 17, 1961, that it was his in- 
tention to ask this particular Naval 
Reserve captain to remain as the com- 
manding officer of a Naval Reserve di- 
vision during the next fiscal year, in 
spite of the fact that he would be on the 
retired list of the Naval Reserve—be- 
cause of the captain’s splendid perform- 
ance in that particular assignment. 

Yet, this outstanding Naval Reserve 
captain was selected for involuntary re- 
tirement while another Naval Reserve 
captain who had a zero participation 
point record for 5 years was selected in 
the same general time and by the same 
general group for promotion to rear 
admiral. 

In the process of my inquiry in these 
matters, I discovered that the Secretary 
of the Navy had overruled and vetoed 
the action of the Captain Noncontinua- 
tion Board and had ordered stricken 
from the list of the 500 Reserve captains, 
to be kicked out of active status and 
forced into retirement, 1 Naval Reserve 
captain. 

It was on April 25, 1961, that I asked 
for the full facts in this exception made 
by the Secretary of the Navy in which he 
breached the so-called sanctity of the 
Board. I wanted the facts because I 
wanted to compare the record of the one 
Naval Reserve captain given a reprieve 
and exceptional treatment by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy with that of the out- 
standing Naval Reserve captain who was 
being kicked out of the active Naval 
Reserve but whose performance was so 
splendid that the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel intended to ask him to remain as 
commanding officer of his division for 
another year in his forced retired status. 

Perhaps the reason why the facts have 
not been given to me as yet in this case 
is because they would be far too em- 
barrassing to the Navy Department and 
the special treatment action given by 
the Secretary of the Navy cannot be 
justified. 

Mr. President, the overall performance 
of the Navy Department in these matters 
casts a serious shadow over the integrity 
of the Navy in the administration of its 
Naval Reserve at the senior officer level. 
It is so serious that I shall ask the 
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TRIBUTE TO SENATORS STYLES 
BRIDGES AND NORRIS COTTON 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I happened to read an editorial recently 
concerning two of my Republican col- 
leagues, which I should like to bring to 
the attention of the Senate. 

The editorial, which appeared in the 
May 19 edition of the Nashua, N.H., Tele- 
graph, pays tribute to Senators StTyv.es 
Bripces and Norris Corron for their in- 
terest in the welfare of that community 
of some 40,000 persons. 

Having served in the Senate for some 
time with these two able gentlemen, I 
have long been aware of their substan- 
tial contributions to the welfare of the 
country, as well as to the State of New 
Hampshire. However, it is gratifying to 
note that their service to the city of 
Nashua has received editorial recogni- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the editorial from the Nashua 
Telegraph entitied “Kudos,” be printed 
in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Kupos 

Several important Federal projects will 
provide jobs for Nashuans and add consider- 
abiy to our economy during the next few 
years, thanks to the vigilance and support 
of our New Hampshire Senators STYLes 
BripDGEs and Norris CorTron., 

Ground-breaking ceremonies will take 
place early next month for the new $5 mil- 
lion air safety control center which will rise 
in the south end of the city and which will 
be in operation late in 1962. That figure is 
for the cost of the building alone. When it 
is completely equipped the Federal Govern- 
ment will have invested more than $15 mil- 
lion in the project. 

Within 90 days the Government will ask 
for bids on a new post office, which will be 
leased from the builder for a long term. 
This building will arise on a site other than 
the present post office property, which has 
outlived its usefulness in this growing com- 
munity. 

Here again the interest and enthusiasm of 
Senators Brimpces and CorTon is evident. 
Both have been working on the needed new 
post office building for many months and 
their efforts have been successful. Without 
their help and aid the project might well 
have been delayed many months, regardless 
of the need. 

Both projects will offer a number of 
to local citizens during their construction 
stage, thus adding to our payrolls which feed 
the economy of our retail business. 

When the air safety center is completed 
it will mean the eventual moving to Nashua 
of about 200 experienced personnel needed to 
man this station. This, again, will be a 
tremendous boost to our community, along 
with some obligations, too. 

A vote of thanks should be given the two 
New Hampshire Senators for their continued 
interests in the welfare of Nashua. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
9 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that when the Senate concludes 
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its deliberations today, it stand in ad- 
journment until 9 o’clock tomorrow 


morning. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield for 
not more than 5 minutes to the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue] who 
has some remarks he desires to address 
to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 





THE CUBAN SITUATION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rise 
in my individual capacity, as a member 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to express an opinion on the proposal 
made by Castro that he will release the 
1,200 Cuban prisoners captured by him 
in the recent invasion in exchange for 
500 tractors from the United States. 

I do not feel that I can be simply an 
auditor and spectator with regard to 
this grave problem confronting our 
country. My sympathies and compas- 
sion naturally are for those 1,200 men. 
I would like to urge that the proposal be 
accepted but I cannot do so. Castro is 
demanding ransom. He is blackmailing 
not only the Government of the United 
States but also its citizens. He antici- 
pates that we will yield. He views us as 
a rag without character. As a conse- 
quence of what happened in Cuba, we 
have lost our prestige in the world to a 
degree that is beyond calculation at the 
present time. If we yield to Castro in 
his demand for tribute, such action will 
only constitute a message to our friends 
throughout the world who wonder why 
we yield to every demand made by 
Khrushchev, Castro, and their cohorts. 

The demand is one for tribute and re- 
quires that we abjectly surrender. In 
my judgment, we cannot do so and pre- 
serve our honor. We could not do so 
and still declare to the world that we 
will not become the victims of blackmail 
and the demands for ransom and the 
trembling slaves of Communist threats. 

Moreover, I think that under no cir- 
cumstances should our Government per- 
mit private citizens to become negotia- 
tors in our international relations, and 
that point applies regardless of the dig- 
nity and the worth of the citizens who 
are attempting to act as such negotia- 
tors. Whatever is done should be done 
through the proper representatives of 
our Government. When we allow indi- 
viduals to become the negotiators, we are 
abandoning the very principles upon 
which our Government is built. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I merely wish the Rec- 
orD to show that I completely share the 
point of view that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lavuscue] has expressed. I 


I yield to the Senator 
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happen to believe that the foreign policy 
of this country should be run by the 
White House and the State Department 
and not by volunteer committees. I do 
not know where the end of the rope will 
be. 

May I have the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. CaPpEeHarT], when 
I make the following comment. I also 
believe that the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the Senate is entitled to 
know from one Mr. Dean Rusk, Secre- 
tary of State, as to whether or not the 
State Department in any way, manner, 
shape or form gave clearance to the pro- 
gram of this committee before it an- 
nounced its program to the American 
people. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
will my colleague yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I can see 
that the affairs of the District of Co- 
lumbia, so far as education is concerned, 
will have to take a back seat. Knowing 
the mood and temper of the Senate, I 
am perfectly willing to continue to yield, 
if my friend will remember that some- 
time before we go home tonight I should 
like to have my amendment considered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to my distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I congratulate my colleague, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio, and 
commend him for the magnificent state- 
ment he has made today concerning 
what proper American policy should be. 
One hundred and sixty-four years ago 
a great American, Charles C. Pinckney, 
said, “Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute.” 

I fully agree with my colleague that, 
as far as the Government of the United 
States is concerned and as far as in- 
dividual Americans are concerned, that 
statement should be the sentiment fol- 
lowed by Americans now. If we pay this 
ransom, our national conscience will 
have fallen to a new low. We must not 
yield to this flagrant attempt at extor- 
tion by Castro. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ex- 
press gratitude to the Senator from Ore- 
gon {Mr. Morse] and to my colleague 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc], who was a 
prosecutor for many, many years, and I 
believe he knows clearly the meaning of 
blackmail. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve I have the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
further? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In my opinion, the 
Treasury Department should be cau- 
tious in the manner in which it ap- 
proaches this problem. It is rather dis- 
tressing to observe newspaper reports 
indicating that the Treasury Depart- 
ment has approved this proposal even 
before it has ripened into a state where 
it has assumed its proper form. The 
question of giving tax exemption to 
donors of funds for this purpose under 
no circumstances should be determined 
in any manner except under the law. I 


Mr. President, 
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doubt very much that the question has 
been considered in that manner. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President. I would 
be happy to yield to the Senator from 
Indiana, but I had promised that I would 
yield to the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Wiiurams!] first for not in excess 
of 5 minutes, after which I shall be 
happy to yield to the Senator from In- 
diana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Delaware (Mr. WIL.1AMs] is willing to 
yield to me now. 

Mr. CLARK. Then I am happy to 
yield to my friend from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I took the floor to inquire whether 
or not the Tractors for Freedom Com- 
mittee has been officially recognized by 
our Government. While some of that 
committee claim that they are operat- 
ing officially, we have not had any word 
of this. 

Today I am asking the President of the 
United States, or the Secretary of State, 
or any other responsible official, whether 
or not these people are acting with the 
advice and consent of our Government, 
or whether or not they are in violation 
of the Logan Act of 1799. 

The spirit of the Logan Act is that 
there will be only one voice speaking for 
our Government, and that private in- 
dividuals cannot take it upon themselves 
to speak for our Government. 

Chairman Fu.sricut of the Foreign 
Relations Committee aptly summed this 
up last year in discussing the role of some 
of the Israelis in the Suez Canal dis- 
pute. I am enclosing a copy of his state- 
ment on April 25, 1960, made on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I am also asking Chairman FuLBRIGHT 
to call the responsible Government of- 
ficials before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee immediately in an effort to ascer- 
tain once and for all who is running this 
country and by whose authority are we 
going to be blackmailed. 

I wish to read what the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Fvut- 
BRIGHT] stated on April 25, 1960: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, for some 
years I have become increasingly concerned 
at the development in the United States of 
special pressure groups for purposes of 
pushing U.S. foreign policies in special-in- 
terest directions. 

We must, of course, accept the concept 
that in a democracy such as ours shipping 
interests will pressure Congress and the 
Executive to adapt foreign policies so they 
may serve collaterally, at least, the shipping 
interests; citizens will organize to promote 
foreign aid, or to oppose foreign aid; ex- 
porters will seek foreign policies to develop 
new markets and importers will seek policies 
that may hurt domestic manufacturers; 
religious groups will seek to promote some 
policies and oppose others. 

Our representative Government is de- 
signed to deal with these special interests, 
to balance them, and ultimately to develop 
policies which will skillfully blend conflict- 
ing interests in such a way that the total 
national interest will be served. 

There are limits, however, beyond which 
special interests cannot go without under- 
mining the conduct of our foreign policies. 
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Many years ago, Congress enacted the so- 


called Logan Act. It reads as follows: 

“any citizen of the United States, wherever 
he may be, who, without authority of the 
United States, directly or indirectly com- 
mences or carries on any correspondence or 
intercourse with any foreign government or 
any Officer or agent thereof, with intent to 
influence the measures or conduct of any 
foreign government or of any officer or agent 
thereof, in relation to any disputes or con- 
troversies with the United States, or to de- 
feat the measures of the United States, shall 
pe fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 3 years, or both. This section 
shall not abridge the right of a citizen to 
apply, himself or his agent, to any foreign 

nment or the agents thereof for redress 
of any injury which he may have sustained 
from such government or any of its agents 
or subjects (title 18, sec. 953, U.S.C.A.)” 

The basic theory behind the Logan Act 
is that this Nation should speak with only 
one voice when it deals with other nations. 
No one save the President, or, with his ap- 
proval, some specified individual, may pre- 
sume to speak for the United States. 

This basic rule is as good today as it was 
when enacted in the early days of the Re- 
public. 

But, Mr. President, there is a shadowland 
between the legitimate activity involved in 
the organization of special interest groups 
to influence foreign policy and the illegiti- 
mate activity proscribed by the Logan Act. 

The questionable operation of individuals 
and groups in this area of foreign relations 
is illustrated by a recent dispatch in the 
New York Times. On April 15 the Times 
reported the activities of two maritime 
unions which picketed and thus prevented 
the unloading of the Egyptian passenger 
and cargo ship, the Cleopatra. The osten- 
sible reason for this activity was that the 
unions by this demonstration protest the 
action of the United Arab Republic in boy- 
cotting ships that have traded with Israel 
or called at Israeli ports. 

I hold no brief for UAR interference with 
international traffic passing through the 
Suez Canal. The point is, however, that the 
U.S. Government is proceeding through dip- 
lomatic channels to promote free passage 
through the canal. The Israeli Government, 
which complains that the UAR stops its 
ships, has available to it the procedures of 
the United Nations as well as other diplo- 
matic devices for urging its views on the 
Government of the UAR. Yet, despite the 
Official actions of the United States, we find 
private groups proceeding by coercive devices 
of their own to interfere with the official 
activities of our Government in the field of 
foreign policy. 

These maritime unions do not seek an 
economic result related to wages or working 
conditions. Rather, they seek to force po- 
litical action in an area of most delicate 
international negotiation. 

Iam not privy to any international secrets 
involving efforts to reopen the canal to 
Israeli shipping. But let us suppose that 
the work of U.N. Secretary General Ham- 
marskjold, aided by the good offices of the 
United States and other governments, is near- 
ing a conclusion. Were this the case, I can 
imagine few interventions by private 
groups—such as these unions—which might 
be more clearly calculated to thwart the 
objectives of our Government's foreign pol- 
icy; in this case, peace and stability in the 
Middle East. 

Subsequent to drafting these remarks, my 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the State Department has informed the pick- 
eting unions that their conduct is embar- 
rassing this Nation in the conduct of its for- 
eign policy. 

My objection to this kind of activity is 
an objection of principle, not of specifics. 
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I understand that the Internal Rev- 
enue Service at this very moment is 
meeting, and may be deciding that they 
will make the $15 or $20 million involved 
a tax deductible item. I have also heard 
the rumor today that there is talk about 
people trying to figure out a way of per- 
haps shipping the tractors to Canada 
and then reshipping them to Cuba, and 
that they are tryng to figure out some 
way of going behind the law requiring 
the obtaining of an export license be- 
fore these tractors can be shipped to 
Cuba. 

This leads me to an editorial which 
appeared in the Indianapolis News of 
yesterday, from which I should like to 
read: 

Wuat GorEs ON HERE? 

As of this writing, self-appointed private 
citizens’ groups—the most notable headed 
by Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, and 
Milton Eisenhower—are raising money for 
the release of some 1,200 Cuban rebels, cap- 
tured during the recent unsuccessful at- 
tempt to rescue their homeland from Com- 
munist rule. The money, $20 million, will 
be used to purchase tractors or bulldozers 
for Fidel Castro’s Red regime. 

One newspaper, supporting the idea of a 
trade with Castro, declared in a front page 
editorial that it believes ‘‘a human life is 
worth more than a machine,” and so do we. 
But, if, for the purpose of preserving human 
lives, we submit to Castro’s brazen black- 
mail attempt, we will be opening the door 
to every future tyrant and bully boy, large 
or small, who decides to make a laughing 
stock out of the United States. Also, there 
is the little matter of the law, conveniently 
overlooked by the State Department, pro- 
hibiting private citizens from negotiating 
with foreign governments. The activities 
of these self-appointed committees, unof- 
ficially supported by our Government, are 
unprecedented in our own history or in the 
history of international diplomacy. 

Castro is not offering this deal because he 
especially needs 500 tractors, although he 
certainly could put them to good use in help- 
ing to solve his dire farm problem. He 
offered the deal precisely because he and his 
Communist bosses want to see exactly how 
far they can push the United States before it 
stops acting like a sniveling coward and once 
again flexes its national muscles. Why else 
did Havana radio gloatingly announce that 
Castro would deal only with the United 
States—and remember, the 1,200 prisoners 
are Cubans, not US. citizens—and not with 
a neutral country. 

What happened to that national pride we 
displayed in 1797, when after the unsavory 
French Foreign Minister Talleyrand de- 
manded a bribe as the price of negotiating 
with the United States, our envoy Charles C. 
Finckney replied with his memorable, ‘Mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” What happened to the courage 
displayed by our Nation in 1853, when, after 
Austria kidnaped a former citizen who had 
since taken out his first U.S. citizenship 
papers, an American war sloop pulled into 
the harbor of Smyrna (where the prisoner 
was being held) and its commander ordered 
tne Austrian commander to return the man 
or face immediate consquences? (Naturally, 
the man was returned.) 

How different today. It's bad enough we 
supplied the push to the rebel invasion of 
Cuba, and then lacked the courage to see it 
through to victory. It’s bad enough that we 
allow Castro to insult our Nation, and pub- 
licly declare his island a part of the Soviet 
bloc. But to pay blackmail to his Commu- 
nist government, just days after both our 
President and our House of Representatives 
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agree that it constitutes “a clear and present 
danger” to vur sovereignty, is nothing short 
of fantastic. 

Patrick Henry onc? asked his fellow men, 
“Is life so dear or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and slavery?” 
Today, 18€ years later, during which time 
we have grown from an infant Nation of un- 
limited courage to a mighty Nation which 
appears suddenly to have lost her national 
conscience, we might ask whether life is so 
dear or peace so sweet as to be purchased at 
the price of blatant blackmail? We think 
not. 

Shades of George Washington, shades of 
Patrick Henry, shades of Thomas Jefferson, 
shades of Capt. Johu Paul Jones, shades of 
Admiral Farragut, shades of Abraham 
Lincoln, shades of Teddy Roosevelt, shades 
of Iwo Jima and Anzio. 

What in heaven’s name goes on here in the 
home of the free and the land of the brave? 


That should be the philosophy of every 
Senator. 

I said yesterday, and I repeat, How 
silly and ridiculous can we get? Ac- 
cording tc a ticker tape report, the Pres- 
ident of the United States has told the 
majority leader today that the Govern- 
ment is going to have nothing to do with 
this matter. So I ask again, Who is 
running the State Department? Who 
is running the Government? Is it Mrs. 
Roosevelt or Mr. Reuther or Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower? Or is it the President of 
the United States? The Senate should 
find out. Certainly the American people 
are interested in knowing. What right 
do we have to deal with a blackmailer like 
Castro? What right do we have even 
to be considering making $15 million or 
$20 million tax deductible? That would 
mean that the American taxpayers would 
contribute 80 percent in taxes. I re- 
peat, How silly and how cowardly can 
we in the United States become? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Delaware 
without my losing the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I wish to join the Senator from 
Indiana in denouncing the so-called 
tractor deal with Castro. I call partic- 
ular attention to an article published in 
the New York Times of today. I will 
quote from it, as follows: 

The Tractors for Freedom Committee was 
organized this morning to provide a formal 
group for the collection of contributions. 


The article is dated today. It states 
that the group was organized this morn- 
ing. I continue to read from the article: 

In discussions over the last 3 days, the 
Government had ruled that contributions to 
the committee would be tax exempt, given 
assurances that export licenses would be 
granted for a shipment of the tractors, and 
told committee officials they would not be 
considered to be violating the Logan Act 
forbidding private citizens from negotiating 
with foreign governments. 


I raise the question of the propriety 
of a tax exemption. However, first I ask 
how can the Treasury rule on an appli- 
cation for a tax exemption for an or- 
ganization prior to the time that it has 
even been organized, or prior to the time 
that it could possibly have filed an 
application? 
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At this point I would like to read the 
law on the establishment of tax-exempt 
organizations. I quote section 170(c) 
of the 1954 Tax Code: 

Section 170(c) of the 1954 code defines 
the term “charitable contribution” for pur- 
poses of the deduction to include any con- 
tribution to an entity organized in the 
United States “* * * exclusively for religious, 
charitable, scientific, literary, or educational 
Purposes or for the prevention of cruelty to 
children or animals * * *” providing “no 
substantial part of the activities is attempt- 
ing to influence legislation.” The word 
“charitable” is not defined or explained in 
the statute. 


The word “charitable” is not defined 
or explained in the statute, but the regu- 
lations under section 501(c)(3) more 
fully defines what the term includes. I 
quote that regulation: 

Relief of the poor and distressed or of the 
underprivileged; advancement of religion; 
advancement of education or science; erec- 
tion or maintenance of public buildings, 
monuments, or works; lessening of the 
burdens of Government; and promotion of 
social welfare by organizations designed to 
accomplish any of the above purposes, or 
(i) to lessen neighborhood tensions; (ii) to 
eliminate prejudice and discrimination; (iii) 
to defend human and civil rights secured by 
law; or (iv) to combat community deterio- 
ration and juvenile delinquency. 


By no stretch of the imagination can 
the Department refer to Mr. Castro’s 
regime as a religious organization. Cer- 
tainly his regime is not a charitable or- 
ganization. It is not a scientific organi- 
zation. There is nothing about Mr. 
Castro which would contribute to liter- 
ary or educational purposes. Under the 
act those are the only reasons on the 
basis of which a ruling can be made 
that such contributions can be said to be 
tax exempt. 

Certainly this is not charity; it is 
nothing short of international blackmail. 

I hope the Committee on Finance will 
give this question attention the first 
time the Secretary of the Treasury is 
before us. Certainly we should get the 
answers to these questions: First, did 
the committee to aid the Cubans get 
a ruling as reported in the New York 
Times? If so, how could the Internal 
Revenue Service have made such a 
ruling for a group before it was organ- 
ized? How could this ruling have been 
made before the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice had received the application? A 
committee cannot file an application 
until after it has been organized. How 
could the Internal Revenue Service re- 
view and evaluate what was an an appli- 
cation filed by a group which had not 
yet been organized? 

As the Senator from Indiana said, I 
think it is time we found out who is 
managing this fast action, who is giving 
assurance to this committee that tax 
exemptions will be granted. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
the floor. I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

First. Can there be a ruling by the 
Internal Revenue Service without a 
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policy being established by the admin- 
istration? 

Second. Is it not true that the legal 
interpretation of “charitable organiza- 
tion” is based upon charities located 
within the United States and not char- 
ities located outside the United States? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
answer to the Senator’s second question 
is as he has stated. The law relates 
to contributions made to organizations 
in the United States, not to those lo- 
cated outside the United States. 

Will the Senator please repeat his first 
question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. My first ques- 
tion was, How can a ruling be made by 
the Internal Revenue Service concern- 
ing a problem of this kind without a 
policy having been established by the 
State Department or the administration 
as to whether what is proposed is an 
organized effort and a proper effort by 
US. citizens? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Treasury Department, in making its 
ruling, could properly consult the State 
Department and ascertain some of the 
background of the committee. How- 
ever, final rulings are supposed to be 
based upon the merits of the case as ap- 
plied to interpretations of the law, not 
upon special appeal made by the State 
Department or anyone else in the execu- 
tive branch. 

The rulings are supposed to be based 
upon law. I have read the law. The 
Treasury Department has no right to 
issue an arbitrary ruling merely to com- 
ply with the wishes of anyone in any 
agency of the Government, whether he 
be in the legislative branch or the execu- 
tive branch. 

We have had similar trouble along that 
line before. Several years ago, the 
executive branch insisted upon the is- 
suance of a ruling by the Treasury De- 
partment which permitted certain large 
contributors to the Democratic Party to 
be written off as charitable deductions. 
There was over half a million dollars’ 
worth of such contributions. Under that 
ruling the Democratic National Commit- 
tee was in effect classified as a charitable 
organization for tax deductible purposes. 
When discovered though, they hastily 
reversed this ruling. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Delaware has 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. Is not the Democratic 
National Committee a charitable organi- 
zation? [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
rulings of the Internal Revenue Service 
are supposed to be based upon strict in- 
terpretation of the law, after the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue has had 
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the application of the organization sub- 
mitted to him and after he has evaluated 
all the points raised in the application. 
If the executive branch can get these 
rulings merely upon request without re- 
gard as to merits, then why have a 
Commissioner? 

Sure, the Commissioner may ask for 
advice, but he is not supposed to make 
a ruling based upon pressure from the 
executive branch or from anyone else. 
If he did, Congress might as well stop 
passing laws. 

Ordinarily, it takes months to get 
such a ruling. Most certainly one can- 
not get a ruling as quickly in bureau- 
cratic Washington as apparently the 
organization in question secured its 
ruling. The bureaus simply do not rule 
that fast, and if they do then something 
is wrong. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Is it not true 
that the purchase of machinery, no mat- 
ter for how humane a purpose, cannot 
be regarded as a charitable undertaking 
under any circumstance? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Cer- 
tainly. By no line of reasoning can it 
be said that what is proposed to be given 
to Mr. Castro is charity. Certainly it 
cannot be ruled that blackmail pay- 
ments to his regime are charity. I re- 
peat the language of the law: tax ex- 
emptions are for gifts made: 

Exclusively for religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary, or educational purposes or for 
the prevention of cruelty to children or an- 
imals. 


How can Mr. Castro qualify under 
any of those definitions? 

Under the regulation which has been 
issued under section 501(c), it is pro- 
vided that a charitable organization, for 
tax deduction purposes, includes organ- 
izations which have been formed “to 
combat community deterioration and 
juvenile delinquency.” 

The closest Castro might come to 
qualifying under that language would be 
in the category of juvenile delinquency, 
and I doubt their application will be 
based upon helping Mr. Castro as a 
“juvenile delinquent.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield me 1 minute, so that I may ad- 
dress a question to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, as I 
understand, the able Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Latin American Affairs, 
has stated that it is his understanding 
that the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the distinguished 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], 
will ask representatives of the State De- 
partment to appear before the commit- 
tee tomorrow. Is my understanding 
correct? 

Mr. MORSE. In a conversation with 
the chairman of the committee, he said 
he planned to ask representatives of the 
State Department to appear before the 
committee tomorrow afternoon. How- 
ever, I cannot speak definitely for him. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I did not wish to 
leave the impression that the able 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations or the able chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Latin American Affairs 
were not in any way cooperating in this 
matter. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it is fair to 
say—and I believe the chairman of the 
committee would say so, were he on the 
floor—that he is concerned about the 
situation, and desires that there be con- 
sultation. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The point is that 
poth the Senator from Arkansas and 
the Senator from Oregon are cooperat- 
ing to have these questions answered. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
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The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize 
a program of Federal financial assist- 
ance for education. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of my 
amendment be printed at this point in 
the Recorp instead of at a point some 
minutes earlier, before the colloquy 
which has just been concluded de- 
veloped. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

On page 4, line 25, after “American 
Samoa,” insert ‘“‘the District of Columbia,”’. 

On page 5, line 4, after ‘and (iii)”’ insert 
“the allotment ratio for the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be .50, and (iv)”’. 

On page 5, line 24, after ‘American 
Samoa,” insert “the District of Columbia,”’. 

On page 6, line 11, after “American 
Samoa,” insert “the District of Columbia,”. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to increase 
the allotment to the District of Colum- 
bia for public school education purposes. 

The formula provided in the bill for 
apportioning the funds divided among 
the States, the District of Columbia and 
U.S. possessions, is unfair to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for a reason readily 
apparent on examination of the bill. 

One of the factors on which the ap- 
portionment formula is based is income 
per public school pupil, which is de- 
termined by dividing the number of 
school age children 5 to 17 inclusive by 
the total income of individuals in the 
State or district. 

There is, of course, a highly artificial 
element in the income of the District of 
Columbia because there are many resi- 
dents here with substantial income who 
contribute little to the District of Co- 
lumbia government because of exemp- 
tions in the District’s tax laws for Mem- 
bers of Congress and certain other Gov- 
ernment officials. Naturally this in- 
flates the District of Columbia income 
figure considerably with the result that 
the District’s allotment ratio is the 
minimum permissible figure of 0.25 and 
under the committee bill $9.26 share 
per school age child provided the Dis- 
trict is the lowest share for any State, 
district, or possession. 
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Mr. President, having served on the 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is in charge 
of the bill, during the first 2 years of my 
membership in the Senate, I had occa- 
sion to learn at first hand the almost 
pitiable condition of the schools of the 
District of Columbia, schools which 
should be really the showcase of our 
public school system but which unfortu- 
nately are far from that. 

I have asked Mr. Charles Lee, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Subcommittee on 
Education, to prepare a memorandum 
concerning the educational needs of the 
public school system of the District of 
Columbia. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

May 11, 1961. 
Memorandum to: Mr. John S. Forsythe. 
From: Charles Lee, professional staff mem- 
ber, Education Subcommittee. 

In response to your request the following 
information concerning educational needs in 
the public school system in the District of 
Columbia is respectfully submitted: 


1. Total enrollment. -.......-.--- 121, 448 
TiGGGN) os in i 5. 5 epee 80, 805 
Junior. high school. 016-6 ndeqwnie 24, 419 
Senior. DISD SGROC kes on 62 ann ~-<- a 12, 696 
Vocational high school___.-------- 2, 274 
Americanization School_-...-.------ 674 
Veterans High School Center------- 551 
Capitol Page School..............- 29 

2. TeéeacherGis o56usG BH io 254 bap ret? 4, 500 
Fully accredited: ..- +... .--.<--i-<. 3, 200 


Umoer ties oso ee + Sis Steen 1, 300 


29.4 percent of teachers lack full accredit- 
ation. 

3. School buildings: 

According to a recent survey conducted by 
the Office of Education there are 49 school 
buildings definitely substandard which 
should be replaced out of a total of 165 
buildings currently being used for schools. 
An example of the type of school building 
for which replacement is being sought is 
Hines Junior High School. This structure 
was built in 1894. In part it was con- 
demned in 1923. It has been used consist- 
ently since that date although the audi- 
torium is boarded up and one-half of the 
top floor is cut off. The situation has been 
repeatedly brought to the attention of the 
District officials by the Members of the 
Senate District Committee. Senator Morse 
in the 86th Congress warned the District in 
a statement on the floor of the Senate that 
the building was a potential fire hazard. 
Some 3 months later a fire occurred. For- 
tunately, at the time there was no injury or 
loss of life because the pupils under excel- 
lent discipline were quickly evacuated. 

4. Fiscal situation in the District of 
Columbia: 

For fiscal year 1962 a total budget of $291,- 
400,000 has been requested. This amount 
includes $54,500,000 for operations and main- 
tenance, including salaries, of the school 
system. Capital outlay for the school system 
is $9,200,000. A revenue deficit is forecast 
for the general fund (on the assumption 
that Federal payment will be as in the past 
$25 million annually) in the amount of 
$32 million. 

Revenue possibilities being explored in- 
clude a legislative program to increase Dis- 
trict sales taxes, increase taxes on liquors, 
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additional taxes on cigarettes, and a change 
in the method of computing the corporation 
income tax, all of which, if enacted, would 
yield $14 million. In this connection, it 
might be noted that the Senate and the 
House in the 86th Congress could not agree 
upon requested tax increases. 

Real estate is taxed in the District cur- 
rently at $2.30 per $100 of assessed valuation 
(assessed value is computed at 55 percent 
of full value). For fiscal year 1963, District 
Commissioners had indicated that they 
would request an increase of cents per 
$100 so that the rate would $2.50 per 
$100 of assessed value. District income tax 
rates are proposed to be 4 percent on the 
first $100 of Federal taxation, 8 percent on 
the amounts between $100 and $200, 12 per- 
cent on rates $200 to $1,000 and 13 percent 
on all amounts of Federal taxation over 
$1,000. 

Because of the unique characteristics of 
the District of Columbia 53.2 percent of the 
area of the District of Columbia, exclusive 
of streets, alleys and water, is tax exempt 
because it is occupied by Federal instrumen- 
talities, foreign embassies; charitable and 
philanthropic organizations, or Federal] park 
land, In terms of value 44.8 percent of the 
property in the District is tax exempt. 

I am advised that with respect to taxing 
policy the District ranks at the median and 
slightly below the contiguous metropolitan 
counties of Maryland and Virginia, In this 
connection, it should be noted that the Dis- 
trict does not share in Federal educational 
moneys of Public Laws 815 and 874. 

I am advised that the teacher pay and 
other pay increases granted by the last Con- 
gress (on the assumption that the Federal 
payment is not increased) will force a cut- 
back in capital outlay of $30,500,000 from 
the project $40 million program. This 
would affect adversely among other items 
one junior high school, one addition to a 
junior high school and two large elementary 
public schools. 

In addition to the tax revenues the Dis- 
trict has access to borrowing authority of 
$75 million for capital construction needs, 
$36 million of this authority has already 
been obligated, $16 million is included in 
the 1962 fiscal year estimates, leaving but 
$23 million available for future use. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire 
to quote one paragraph from that 
memorandum: 

Because of the unique characteristics of 
the District of Columbia, 53.2 percent of the 
area of the District of Columbia, exclusive of 
streets, alleys, and water is tax exempt be- 
cause it is occupied by Federal instrumental- 
ities, foreign embassies, charitable and phil- 
anthropical organizations, or Federal park 
land. In terms of value, 44.8 percent of the 
property in the District is tax exempt. 


My amendment sets the District of 
Columbia’s allotment ratio at .50, the 
median provided for all States and pos- 
sessions under Senate bill 1021. The re- 
sult would be to increase from approxi- 
mately $1,600,000 to $3,100,000 the 
amount of funds to be received by the 
District of Columbia under the bill. 

I believe the amendment would have 
been accepted in the committee if it had 
been offered there in time. Unfortu- 
nately, the inequity which the formula 
under the committee bill does to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was not pointed out to 
me until the committee had ordered the 
bill reported, and it was then too late to 
poll the committee on that question. 

I ask th®@ Senator from Oregon to ac- 
cept this amendment, for I am confident 
that it would do no more than give the 
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District of Columbia its fair and equitable 
share. Is the Senator willing to accept 
the amendment? 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Pennsy!l- 
vania to yield before the debate on the 
amendment concludes. 

Mr. CLARK. I am glad to yield at 
this time. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I am very 
much distyrbed by this allocation of 
funds, beca it is impossible for me to 
ascertain how the State which I have 
the honor to represent, in part, could 
come out as badly as it does, in relation 
to all the other States, under almost any 
formula which could be devised. 

I know this formula was not devised 
in order to punish Connecticut in any 
respect or for any reason. I do not be- 
lieve Connecticut has done anything 
which would cause it to incur the enmity 
of the committee or the statisticians or 
the staff and so forth. 

On the contrary, we believe that our 
State has been progressive in the matter 
of education, and we have done better 
than has the average State in regard to 
the construction of classrooms, improv- 
ing the salaries of teachers, educating 
teachers, and so forth; and I believe that 
the experts in this field consider our 
State to be a very progressive one in 
many areas. However, we find that 
we come out at the bottom of the totem 
pole, as regards the allotment of funds. 

I do not wish to protest against hav- 
ing the District of Columbia receive a 
better “deal’’, for I have never felt that 
the Congress was adequately generous 
as regards the total allocations to the 
District of Columbia. In fact, I have 
felt so strongly about that matter that 
I have proposed that the Constitution 
of the United States be amended so as 
‘to permit the District of Columbia to 
be represented by 2 Serators in the Sen- 
ate of the United States and by propor- 
tionate representation in the House of 
Representatives. If the District of 
Columbia has found a method by means 
of which it will receive a better “break’”’ 
in connection with this school bill, I 
shall vote for such a provision. 

But I wish the Senator from Pennsy]- 
vania would explain to me how it is 
that Connecticut—to be specific—could 
possibly come out with the very worst 
treatment that any State receives. No 
other State will receive worse treatment. 

On page 5 of the report, near the top 
_of the page, we find the following: 

The allotment of Federal funds among 
the States under the reported bill follows an 
equalization formula which is based upon 
relative number of school-age children (5 
to 17, inclusive) and relative income per 
school-age child. 


If we examine page 108 of the hear- 
ings, part I, we find a table which shows 
“Personal Income Per Pupil.” In the 
table, we find that Connecticut is about 
the 7th or 8th from the top of the list. 
The District of Columba heads the list, 
and is followed, in order, by New York, 
Delaware, Illinois, New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Alaska, all of which have 
personal incomes per pupil greater than 
does Connecticut. So it is impossible for 
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me to ascertain how it is that Connecti- 
cut comes out with so bad a “deal.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. BUSH. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I have great sympathy 
for the position taken by the Senator 
from Connecticut; and, in my judgment, 
under the formula, which presumably 
has been applied uniformly, Connecticut 
certainly gets a very bad “deal.” I, for 
one, will be glad to have Connecticut 
treated better. 

Mr. BUSH. Have we any recourse? 

Mr. CLARK. Well, of course I am 
not in charge of the bill. 

As regards the table which appears on 
page 108 of the hearings, to which the 
Senator from Connecticut has referred, 
let me say the table is based on the 
number of children in average daily at- 
tendance in the public schools, rather 
than on the number of children in the 
5 to 17 age group, regardless of whether 
they are in public schools. Of course, 
the two are not comparable. 

I know the Senator will agree that in 
Connecticut a very large proportion of 
the children are enrolled in private or 
parochia] schools. Therefore, this table 
does not give us much help in connection 
with the formula. insofar as Connecti- 
cut is concerned. 

Furthermore, I am advised that the 
per capita income in Connecticut is the 
highest in the country. Therefore, it is 
not hard to understand how Connecticut 
comes out so badly. Thus, I thoroughly 
sympathize with the position taken by 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to challenge what the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has said; but in this con- 
nection I may point out that in the same 
volume of the hearings—part I—there 
is to be found a table 49. It appears on 
page 256, and is entitled “Per Capita 
Personal Income, 1959.” The list is 
headed by Delaware; Connecticut is 
second; Nevada is third. 

However, when I look on page 4 of 
the report, I find from the table which 
appears there that Nevada will receive 
$13.69 per school age child, whereas 
Connecticut will receive only $9.26 per 
school age child. In other words, Nevada 
will receive almost 50 percent more than 
will Connecticut. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, if the Senator from Connecti- 
cut will yield to me, let me say that I 
can sympathize with the position he 
takes, because in the list to which he has 
referred, Delaware is next to Connecticut 
in terms of the low amount it will re- 
ceive. Certainly both Delaware and 
Connecticut receive less than the aver- 
age—even though I realize that the an- 
nounced purpose is to help the poorer 
States. ‘The trouble is that under the 
committee formula that is not what 
happens. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I agree 
that Delaware is not very well treated. 
On the other hand, Pennsylvania is well 
treated. I wish I could say that I am 
entitled to credit for the treatment 
Pennsylvania receives in that connec- 
tion; that I had fought like a tiger to 
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have the amount to be received by Penn- 
sylvania increased. However, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Pennsylvania’s share was 
arrived at purely as a result of the com- 
mittee’s determination of the formula 
which appeared fairest to all States. 

If the Senator will examine the table 
on the right hand side of page 257 of 
part 1 of the hearings—the table is en- 
titled “Personal Income Per Child of 
School Age’’—he will see that Delaware 
is the 3d in the list and Pennsylvania 
is 10th. This formula was worked out 
in terms of personal income per child of 
school age—ages 5 to 17, inclusive. That 
is why Connecticut does not come out as 
well as Pennsylvania does, under the 
formula that is used. 

Let me say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut that although any one of a 
dozen formulas could have been used, we 
used one which we thought was fair. I 
found out that, in the end, the formula 
resulted in having Pennsylvania receive 
generous treatment. Needless to say, I 
did not object to that. But it occurred 
to me that the formula was unfair to 
the District of Columbia; perhaps it was 
also unfair to Connecticut. However, my 
amendment is confined to the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania know of any way to al- 
leviate that situation? 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee is prepared to accept my 
amendment. But I am somewhat afraid 
that he would not accept the amendment 
if it were modified in such a way as to 
have it also deal with Connecticut and 
Delaware. 

However, I suggest that the Senator 
from Connecticut address his remarks, 
not to me, but to the Senator who is the 
floor manager of the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Well, the floor manager 
of the bill has been in a very generous 
humor during the last few days and has 
been extremely courteous to us. Sol 
should like to see whether the Senator 
from Oregon has any suggestion to make 
as to how our distress may be alleviated. 

Can we escape from this discrimina- 
tion? I have heard the Senator talk 
against discrimination so often that I 
hoped he would find a very simple way 
to correct it. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has made several eloquent 
speeches against discrimination in con- 
nection with the Bush amendment. 

Mr. BUSH. I am making one right 
now, although I am afraid it is not very 
eloquent. It is falling on deaf ears. 

Mr.CLARK. Before the Senator from 
Oregon replies, let me say that I think 
there is quite a precedent for offering the 
District of Columbia slightly different 
treatment from that given the 50 States. 
The way of handling it in my proposed 
amendment is to put the District of 
Columbia in with a number of other parts 
of the United States of America which 
are not themselves States—Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and 
Guam—and treat the District of Colum- 
bia as being in that kind of special cate- 
gory, instead of in the category as though 
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it were a State, which it is not. I think 
the amendment does justice to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I will not pretend it 
does justice to the State of Connecticut. 
Mr. BUSH. The Senator reminds me 
of a poem I read on a roadside billboard: 
Here lies the body of John O’Shea 
Who died maintaining his right-of-way. 
He was right, dead right, as he drove along, 
But he’s just as dead as if he’d been wrong. 


That is the way I feel about it, so far 
as Connecticut is concerned. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Is it not true that 
the District of Columbia Committee has 
tried to get additional money for the 
schools in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CLARK. I am no longer on the 
District of Columbia Committee. The 
Senator from Oregon can answer that 
question. I know that when I was on 
the committee we tried to get more 
money for educational purposes in the 
District of Columbia. We were not able 
to do so because of an attitude in the 
other body of Congress which I am not at 
liberty to criticize on the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I find myself in 
sympathy with the District of Columbia 
and the position in which the District of 
Columbia finds itself, but I think this is 
more a matter which should be left to the 
District of Columbia Committee, and not 
a matter to be inserted in a Federal aid 
to education bill, especially when it fa- 
yors one area of our country over another 
in the distribution of funds. 

I would think it would be proper for the 
Senate to vote on this proposal, but I 
would object to the amendment being ac- 
cepted by the floor manager of the bill. 
I would suggest the absence of a quorum 
so that we might obtain a vote on the 
amendment at the proper time. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona, before we proceed any 
further that the District of Columbia is 
not getting any special treatment. It is 
being treated as though it were a median 
State. It is being given the same treat- 
ment as is American Samoa, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. If the 
Senator wishes to persist in his position, 
very well, but I say to him that this is 
a simple, compassionate, and decent 
way to give the District of Columbia 
Federal money for schools which it 
80 badly needs, and that the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Arizona 
will inevitably result in not giving to 
the District of Columbia the kind of 
assistance which those of us who have 
had an opportunity of looking into the 
educational needs of the District of Co- 
lumbia know it needs. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with the 
Senator that this is a very good way to 
get more money for the District of Co- 
lumbia, but there are a number of other 
States in the category between low and 
median, and I think the precedent set by 
adopting this amendment could be a dan- 
gerous one. 

I sympathize with the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH], who complains 
that his State is not adequately treated. 
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It would be perfectly proper for him: to 
make a similar move to bring Connecti- 
cut higher up. It would be proper for 
any Senator representing a State which 
was in the category from low to medium 
to make a move to bring those States up 
to a higher level. I think they might be 
considered as being derelict in their duty 
if they did not do so. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as is not 
infrequently the case on this floor, I dis- 
agree with everything the Senator from 
Arizona says, but defend his right to say 
it. I see no point in prolonging the dis- 
cussion. I renew the question to the 
Senator from Oregon as to whether he 
would be agreeable to accepting the 
amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, before 
yielding to the Senator from Oregon, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to find out 
what the effect of the Senator’s amend- 
mentis. Would the District of Columbia 
get funds under the bill as it stands? 

Mr. CLARK. It would get funds un- 
der the bill. If the Senator will turn to 
page 4 of the report, he will see the 
amount the District of Columbia would 
get under the bill would be $1,565,588, 
which represents $9.26 per school-age 
child from 5 to 17, inclusive, the lowest 
figure per school-age child of any one of 
the 50 States except Connecticut, with 
respect to which it is identical. 

Mr. KEATING. The purpose of this 
amendment, then, is to upgrade the Dis- 
trict of Columbia so that it would get 
more than it would otherwise receive. 
How much would it receive under the 
Senator’s proposal? 

Mr. CLARK. The District of Colum- 
bia would get the national average fig- 
ure of and per school-age child. It 
would get $3,100,000 instead of $1,500,000. 
The method of computation, as I said a 
minute or two ago, is to treat the Dis- 
trict of Columbia as being in the same 
category with all the other geographic 
areas which are receiving assistance un- 
der the bill, aside from the 50 States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. CLARK. In just a minute. 

In further answer to the Senator from 
New York, the District of Columbia 
would be treated, on a per capita per 
schoolchild basis, as receiving $18.54, 
which is the median amount. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ari- 
zona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if it is not true that 
the personal income per pupil in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is the highest in the 
country, and that in the territories to 
which the Senator keeps referring it is 
probably the lowest? 

Mr. CLARK. That is a deceptive fig- 
ure, although it may well be accurate. 
The reason why it is deceptive is that so 
much personal income is included in the 
District of Columbia figures which is not 
subject to taxation. I point out, for 
example, that the salary of the Senator 
from Arizona and my own salary are not 
subject to District of Columbia income 
taxes. The incomes of Presidential ap- 
pointees, or any Member of Congress, or 
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the salaries of staff officials who are 
domiciled elsewhere, are not subject to 
District of Columbia taxes. I point out 
again, as I did earlier; when the Senator 
from Arizona was not present, that only 
44 percent of the total valuation of prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia is sub- 
ject to taxation, because of the huge 
Federal holdings. 

I point out what the Senator from 
Arizona knows, that for many a long 
year Congress has been unwilling to 
make adequate Federal payment to the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania had made the remark 
that we were to treat the District of 
Columbia as we were treating Puerto 
Rico and some of our other holdings. I 
want to make clear that we are not taik- 
ing about comparable figures when we 
talk about the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
other places in our possessicn that we 
take care of. 

Mr. CLARK. What the Senator from 
Arizona says is fundamentally true, but 
I suspect, in all candor, he will agree 
with me that the District of Columbia is 
a pretty special case so far as tax inci- 
dence is concerned, because it is under 
the control of the Federal Government. 
It does not have the right or ability to 
impose taxes. It does not get an ade- 
quate Federal payment. Tens of thou- 
sands of residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia are not liable to District taxation, 
because they are legal residents else- 
where, except for property taxes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. When my friend 
served on the District of Columbia Com- 
mittee, was any effort made to increase 
the taxes which would apply for school 
purposes? 

Mr. CLARK. I shall have to ask my 
friend from Oregon to answer the ques- 
tion. My memory is hazy. 

The question asked is whether any 
effort has been made to increase Dis- 
trict of Columbia taxes, the implication 
being, perhaps, that the District of Co- 
lumbia ought to raise taxes instead of 
getting an additional Federal payment. 

Mr. MORSE. We tried last year, and 
we were not able to do so. The two 
Houses could not get together in that 
regard. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
intend to ask for a vote on the amend- 
ment, instead of merely having the 
amendment accepted. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my ac- 
ceptance of the amendment would re- 
quire a vote. I cannot accept the 
amendment without the Senate having 
a vote. All my acceptance of the 
amendment would do would be to show 
what is the position of the floor leader 
on the amendment. I shall make a 
statement briefly as to the position of 
the majority of the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I realize - that 
what the Senator says is true, but I 
should like to suggest the absence of a 
quorum and to ask for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment. I think the amend- 
ment would establish a dangerous prece- 
dent. 
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Mr. MORSE. I give the Senator my 
assurance that he will have an opportu- 
nity to suggest the absence of a quorum 
before a vote is taken. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 





RIGHTS AND INCITEMENT TO 
RIOT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
able columnist, David Lawrence, has 
again demonstrated the perceptiveness 
necessary to separate the wheat from 
the chaff in confused national issues. A 

, column entitled “Rights and Incitement 
to Riot,” appearing in today’s edition of 
the Evening Star, by Mr. Lawrence 
points up the distinction between the 
exercise of lawful rights and the breach 
of public order which constitutes an in- 
fringement of the rights of others. This 
is the context of the article: 


There is a constitutional right to free 
speech, but—as the Supreme Court has 
said—there is no right falsely to cry “Fire” 
in a crowded theater. 

There is a constitutional right to demon- 
strate, but not a right to provoke or incite 
people to riot. 

There is a constitutional right to assem- 
ble in a hall to espouse any cause, but not 
a right to organize a “sit-in” demonstration 
for the express purpose of using private 
property—against the wishes of the own- 
ers—to stir up passions and create incidents 
of disorder. 

For decades now the American people have 
been denouncing lynch rule and mob action, 
and the cry has been for adherence to con- 
stitutional law and the orderly precedures 
of the courts. 

But what happened in Alabama over the 
weekend reveals clearly that incitement to 
riot is the fundamental cause of the trouble. 
Mayor Robert Wagner of New York, not 
many months ago, rightly refused to give a 
permit to a rabble-rouser who wanted to 
defend the Nazi point of view at meetings 
in the heart of the metropolis, where the 
bulk of the population was bound to resent 
such statements and perhaps be stimulated 
to mob action. 

It was all very well for civic groups later 
to argue that a permit should have been 
granted by the mayor and that the cham- 
pion of Nazi doctrines had a right to free 
speech, but the mayor knew what the con- 
sequences would be and acted wisely. Ala- 
bama’s attorney general has just told the 
same rabble-rouser to keep out of the State. 

Today the Federal Government under the 
Kennedy administration has made the same 
mistake at Montgomery as did the Eisen- 
hower administration at Little Rock. Both 
refused to let local authorities deal with the 
situation. The more than 400 Federal mar- 
shals fully armed, who were mobilized in 
Montgomery last Sunday were, as Senator 
Drexsen, of filinois, says, hardly different 
from Federal troops. 

There are, of course, plenty of legalisms 
involved. At Little Rock the Governor of 
Arkansas ordered out the National Guard 
to prevent mob violence around the school. 
But the Federal Government construed this 
as an impediment to the enforcement of 
a Federal court order on desegregation of 
public schools. 

In Alabama a court order issued by an 
Alabama State judge had called on the so- 
called freedom riders to abstain from their 
demonstrations on buses which had been 
advertised in advance and were certain to 
stir up trouble. Notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of this State court order, the Federal 
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Government intervened with Federal mar- 
shals, claiming that law and order had broken 
down. 

Indeed, an 1871 Federal statute was cited 
by the United States Department of Jus- 
tice as authority for the step, though this 
law specifically refers to Federal interven- 
tion only where there is insurrection or 
domestic violence due to a refusal or in- 
ability of a State to grant protection. It 
can hardly be said that the action of a mob, 
even though some negligence is temporarily 
displayed »y local police, constitutes such 
an insurrection in a constitutional sense. 
On the contrary, the Governor of Alabama 
recognized the right of the bus to engage in 
interstate travel and the right of passen- 
gers on the bus to be protected. Just how 
this gets to be insurrection is hard to un- 
derstand. Neither the Governor nor the 
legislature requested the Federal interven- 
tion as the Constitution prescribes must be 
done when domestic violence develops be- 
yond the State’s control, 

It is true that the U.S. Attorney General 
and the Governor of Alabama discussed be- 
forehand the events leading up to the crisis 
on Saturday, but this does not justify Fed- 
eral intervention any more than it justifies 
mob action. Unless the regular processes 
of the law are permitted to take their course, 
the whole thing just becomes an emotional 
spectacle with politics and the bid for votes 
in the populous Northern States playing its 
part, both under a Democratic and a Re- 
publican national administration. 

If, as Supreme Court decisions in the past 
have indicated, there is a right of any citi- 
zen to travel through a State or inside a 
State without color discrimination on ve- 
hicles of transportation, the proper course 
for the aggrieved parties is to apply for court 
orders. Long drawn out as the cases might 
be, the necessary court support would be 
forthcoming and arrests for contempt for 
violating court orders would follow as a 
routine procedure. 

To say that “all this takes too much 
time,” and that “we have waited long 
enough” is exactly what the mobsters used 
to argue passionately as they prepared to 
lynch a rapist. The cry was then heard: 
“He’s guilty anyhow, why wait for the 
courts.” 

Unfortunately, the 14th amendment, 
under which “equal protection of the law” 
has been fostered, was itself ratified at the 
point of the bayonet when, 3 years after 
the Civil War was over, the Southern States 
were coerced—by militiamen sitting in the 
State legislatures—into ratifying the amend- 
ment. The Constitution itself prescribes a 
proper method of ratification, and the pres- 
ent generation is suffering 100 years later 
the consequences of the disregard of the 
Constitution in the period immediately after 
the Civil War. The Supreme Court has 
ruled on many 14th amendment cases but 
has consistently refused to pass upon any 
case involving the legality of the “ratifica- 
tion” of the 14th amendment itself. 


Mr. President, we are fortunate that 
there are still columnists who publish 
the facts in a context which permits and 
assists in the interpretation of the facts 
in their proper relation. 

I wish to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon for yielding to me. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. This is the second time 
today that I have heard the Senator 
from South Carolina speak about the 
situation in Alabama, which the New 
York Times this morning called a na- 
tional tragedy. It is a national tragedy 
and a national disgrace. It cannot be 
colored in any other way. 
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I do not wish to interfere with the 
debate tonight, but I could not sit here 
and listen to comments on the Alabama 
situation again. Tomorrow during the 
morning hour I shall use my own time to 
say what I think about the problem, and 
how I think every decent American 
should regard it. I have yet to hear any 
excuse for the anarchy and the refusal 
or failure to take authoritative State 
action in terms of protecting the lives 
of citizens and enforcing the laws and 
Constitution of the United States. I 
have yet to hear any real excuse for it, 
But, as I say, I do not want to intrude 
on the Senator’s debate. I will speak 
tomorrow on my own time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. In reply to the 
Senator from New York, I wish to say 
that I did not expect him to agree with 
the distinguished columnist, Mr. David 
Lawrence, or with the Constitution of 
the United States. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the biil (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
make a brief statement on the Clark 
amendment. First, I wish to reply to 
my good friend the Senator from Con- 
necticut. May I say goodnaturedly that 
he used one phrase or sentence in his 
comment in regard to which I would like 
to register a statement. He was very 
gracious to me. He said that for the 
past several days the Senator from Ore- 
gon—lI believe I paraphrase correctly his 
statement—has been very courteous and 
good natured. I wondered if the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut meant that such 
courtesy was typical of the Senator from 
Oregon only during the last few days. 
I have always tried to be courteous and 
goodnatured. Of course, I have the re- 
sponsibility to be firm if I think firmness 
is called for. But I want the Senator 
from Connecticut to know that if at any 
time earlier than the last few days I 
have not been courteous to the Senator 
from Connecticut, I here now offer my 
abject apologies, because I have never 
knowingly or intentionally been discour- 
teous to anyone. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator should not 
draw any inference of the kind that I 
think he is drawing, because I have al- 
ways found the Senator courteous. 
However, I have noticed that in the last 
2 or 3 days, with the large bundle of 
notes he has been carrying in his arms, 
he has been especially happy and cour- 
teous. We have appreciated and been 
glad to see him in such a frame of 
mind, even though it hurts. 

Mr. MORSE. I say to the Senator 
that I am having a little fun, and what 
I say is offered in a jocular vein. I know 
the Senator from Delaware {Mr. Wit- 
L1AMs] will undoubtedly take a position 
somewhat similar to the position taken 
by the Senator from Connecticut. 
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Iam going to make some comments 
now and then reserve an opportunity to 
reply to my friend from Delaware a little 

r. 

Go wish to say to the Senator from 
pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] that on the 
pasis of the review of an overwhelming 
majority of the subcommittee and the 
majority of the full committee of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I am accepting the Senator’s 
amendment in regard to the District of 
Columbia. All such action means is that 
we put our stamp of approval on the 
amendment for whatever reinforcement 
yalue that stamp may have in helping 
others in the Senate to form their judg- 
ment. As we all know, if an amendment 
meets with the approval of the majority 
of the committee, it has a certain pre- 
sumptive advantage, because all Sena- 
tors are inclined at least to give a pre- 
sumptive benefit to an amendment that 
is approved by a majority of the com- 
mittee. 

I wish to make clear that the amend- 
ment was never formally acted upon by 
the committee, for the reason that it was 
not until after we had marked up the 
bill that we discovered what we consider 
to be an unfair disparity with regard to 
the District of Columbia, and then the 
Clark-Morse amendment was devised 
and offered to the bill. 

When we have a formula that calls 
for the distribution of money to the 
States of the country on the basis of an 
equalization principle, which is involved 
in the bill, there will be some States at 
the top of the list that would receive 
more than States at the bottom of the 
list, which would receive less. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut {[Mr. BusH] and 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wi1- 
L1AMS] find their States at the bottom 
of the list. So the question is whether 
the formula is fair in its application to 
the facts of Delaware and Connecticut. 

As I said when I made my first speech 
on the formula, questions of judgment 
are involved. 

We think that the formula, when all 
is said and done, is reasonably fair, and 
for those reasons, as far as Connecticut 
and Delaware are concerned, I suggest 
that the Senators from Connecticut and 
Delaware have the privilege of repre- 
senting two of the wealthiest States in 
the country from the standpoint of per- 
sonal per capita income. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I call the Senator’s at- 
tention to a fact, which embarrasses me, 
but nevertheless, because it has refer- 
ence to our being a wealthy State, I must 
State it. The State of Connecticut and 
the State of Delaware are the two most 
heavily bonded States in the United 
States on a per capita basis. Connecticut 
is bonded at $369 million and Delaware 
at $463 million. There is not a single 
other State that is bonded up to $300 
miliion, and I believe only one other 
State is bonded in excess of $200 million. 

In proceeding with our school and 
other programs, in an attempt to keep 
Pace with the advance of our economy, 
we have borrowed very heavily—much 
More so than I approve—but nevertheless 
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such borrowing places a very heavy bur- 
den upon us. It is fortunate that we do 
have a high per capita income, or else 
we would not be able to carry that kind 
of indebtedness. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that sit- 
uation. 1 congratulate the Senator on 
his representing a State that can carry 
such bonded indebtedness in promoting 
the public welfare. After all, it is the 
decision of the citizens of the State. I 
congratulate the citizens that they have 
taken that step. But such action does 
not erase the pertinent fact that I have 
stated. On the top of the list, on the 
basis of personal income per child of 
school age, Connecticut leads the Nation 
with $12,762. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may I in- 
quire what the Senator is reading from? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam reading from page 
257, table 52, of the hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Education. Following 
Connectitut comes New York, $12,480. 
Then comes Delaware, with $11,838. 

As far as persona] income per child of 
school age, 5 to 17, based on 1959 data is 
concerned, the States of Connecticut and 
Delaware are first and third in position 
in the entire country. 

I yield to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish to point out to 
the Senator from Connecticut that I sus- 
pect those figures about bonded indebt- 
edness are subject to some discount. In 
my State our constitution limits the 
bonded debt of the Commonwealth to $1 
million. Yet we have a public school 
building fund; we have a general State 
authority; we have various other devices, 
I am prepared to call them, under which 
bonds have been issued, against which 
the credit of the State is pledged on a 
lease basis where the amount involved— 
I do not carry it in my head—is a good 
many times more than the figure sug- 
gested by the Senator from Connecticut. 
So I do not believe the bonded debt fig- 
ures are really comparable. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the bonded in- 
debtedness has a bearing on the whole 
situation. When one speaks about the 
wealth of the State, he should take into 
account its obligations also. Our legisla- 
ture is now in session. It will appro- 
priate either an additional $32 million for 
the biennium approaching or else it will 
appropriate $22 million or $23 million. 
Two bills before the legislature provide 
those appropriations. We are going 
ahead with either of those programs re- 
gardless of what happens here. 

The proposed legislation is very dis- 
tressing to me, because we have been 
progressive and have been willing to 
move ahead and keep up with our clas.- 
room construction and raise teachers’ 
salaries, perhaps as well as any of the 
States. I think the records will show 
we are in the top group in that respect. 
When a bill such as the one before the 
Senate comes along, we are very severely 
prejudiced. 

I cannot get over my hurt in that 
respect. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to add to 
my answer to the Senators from Con- 
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necticut and Delaware that I invite at- 
tention to table 51, on page 257 of the 
hearings entitled “Per Capita Disposable 
Income, 1959.” .When we deal with per 
capita disposable income, Delaware tops 
the list, with $2,516. Connecticut is sec- 
ond, with $2,460. New York is third, 
with $2,350. 

Senators will see the position in which 
I find myself. We have devised a for- 
mula. It was constructed by what we 
believe are qualified experts in this field. 
They have advised us that it is a fair 
formula. Of course, we all know that in 
the application of a formula such as this 
the richer States will make a greater con- 
tribution than the poorer States. What 
we must decide is the question whether, 
from top to bottom, the division of funds 
will be fair and equitable in terms of the 
ability of a State to pay. 

Let us take the question of bonded 
indebtedness, so far as Connecticut and 
Delaware are concerned. The fact that 
a State is bonded, does not mean that 
it has thereby depreciated the value of 
its wealth. The money raised by the 
bonds goes into very important and 
valuable capital investments. The fact 
that figures are available which show 
the bonded indebtedness of a State does 
not mean that the figures have made 
that State poor. On the contrary, we 
must look to see what the bond money 
has been used for. I believe we must 
recognize that because of the progres- 
siveness of the Senator’s State, that 
State has enriched itself in many par- 
ticulars. By the issuance of bonds, the 
State has built wealth-creating and 
wealth-producing projects. 

So, if I may say so good naturedly to 
my friend from Connecticut, the mere 
fact that his State has bonded itself, 
does not mean that his State is any 
poorer for that reason. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has been 
very kind. I would like to make two 
observations. One is that our State 
does not feel in an enriched condition 
because of our bonded debt; on the con- 
trary, a big argument at present in our 
legislature is over the question of debt. 
If there is not a majority, certainly 
there is an evenly divided situation on 
that question. Many people feel that 
our State is in very. serious financial 
condition. 

The other point I wish to make to the 
Senator is that over the years our State 
has been contributing over and over 
again to grant-in-aid programs on a 
very generous basis. We have not al- 
ways complained about it, by any 
means. In fact, I have gone back to 
my State to defend various grant-in-aid 
programs, because I realize that we are 
a part of the United States and have a 
national interest in the welfare of the 
poor States which buy many of our 
manufactured products. So my posi- 
tion is not entirely provincial. I feel 
that in the pending bill the formula that 
has been arrived at has a. very serious 
and severe impact on our State, far 
greater than any that has ever been 
produced in any bill that I have seen in 
the Senate so far as any State is con- 
cerned. It happens to be our State this 
time, and I feel bad about it. 
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Mr. MORSE. When I use these sta- 
tistics I hope the Senator will not think 
that I am seeking to put Connecticut in 
a bad light in any way, because I am 
not. I must deal with these facts as 
the record shows them. When we talk 
about expenditures in any State for 
governmental and public purposes, we 
must take a look to see for what pur- 
poses a State is spending the money. 

In many States we find that a great 
deal of money is spent on roads. It is 
comparatively easy to get appropria- 
tions for road construction through a 
State legislature, because a State can 
appropriate $1 of State money and get 
several times that amount through 
Federal assistance. I do not know 
what the explanation is for the figures 
I now cite. I point to table 46 on page 
254 of the hearings, entitled “Per Cap- 
ita Expenditures of States and Local 
Governments for all Public Education, 
1959.” That table places Connecticut 
twentieth in the list of States. In fair- 
ness to the Senator from Delaware I 
am frank to admit that it places Dela- 
ware second. I call attention to this 
fact because I surmise that Connecticut 
spends a great deal of money for many 
governmental purposes. However, in 
comparison with the other States it is 
not near the top of the list. 

When I say what I am about to say I 
am sure the Senator from Connecticut 
will understand that I make the argu- 
ment only because I think it is a fair 
and proper argument, or I would not 
make it. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. Ribicoff, is 
a distinguished citizen of the Senator’s 
State. He is a former Governor of the 
Senator’s State. I am privileged to say 
that the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is accepting the 
formula. In fairness to him I must also 
point out that it is not the first recom- 
mendation the administration made 
through his office. However, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is accepting the formula as a fair and 
equitable distribution of the funds on a 
nationwide basis. 

If the Secretary were present and I 
were to call him as a witness, I am sure 
he would say, “We would like to have 
more for Connecticut.” What State 
would not feel that way? That is un- 
derstandable. However, if we start 
changing the formula, unless there is a 
demonstrable case of injustice, which I 
believe the case of the District of Co- 
lumbia is—and we thought the Alaska 
case was and we thought the Samoa 
case was, because in Committee we ac- 
cepted the amendment of the Senator 
from Hawaii with respect to Samoa— 
and we start to change the formula in 
respect of the rich States, then I be- 
lieve we will for all intents and purposes 
destroy the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. The Senator has called 
my attention to a table. I invite his 
attention to a table at page 107 of the 
hearings. It is table No. 6. It is a 
very appropriate table. It is entitled 
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“School Expenditures per Pupil.” The 
information portrayed in that table is 
more indicative for the purpose of our 
discussion. Connecticut is in 14th posi- 
tion, or in the first third of the States, 
with an expenditure of $536 per pupil. 
So I still stand on my statement that 
we have been doing very well in respect 
of our own expenditures for education. 
The Senator has been very generous, 
and I do not wish to prolong this dis- 
cussion. I know that he wishes to get 
ahead with the bill. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his courteous consideration. 
Mr. MORSE. It is only fair that table 
6 on page 107 of the hearings be placed 
in the Recorp, and therefore I ask unan- 
imous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 
Of course it will not be possible to print 
the crossbars, but the table will show the 
relationship of the various States, as is 
the case with the table I have been using. 
There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 
TABLE 6.—School expenditures per pupil 1 


I veces cern airstrip reps sen ibid en $692. 64 
I EE indi cctncncsiniptanstene aie ssmienswerdee 681.15 
indie ta haiinr ows ee tad en actdhhinnninttncenie 676. 47 
sansa ci iano aahaiiahioe 643. 84 
Shih eb nancndsaded 636. 03 
NS oh ocd en remyenenn bonus 624. 03 
A i tana dc orn emanmeaiieetipmnmie 598. 40 
I iain tants exvenier paiiinscina Rialintea 587.13 
TE ince sninamecnen ergo on denise ein eins 583. 94 
ees siianses ereneareannm on ames rg ed Soian itty te 583. 33 
PO ooo hd de cswmndnbuk 581. 82 
ibid ndivenewiinacinwmaditbawe 559. 81 
hs he a St Ge Kean aletinn 550. 98 
COO ei di i ei hee ind oneinns 536. 82 
cme dures aehent’ 35 acto ntlinbinewe 535.14 
I 8 alates oii ites wen naimtnlivtpettes 529. 96 
ith Neienbiiitinenies nina mei adh adie 520. 35 
ME A eee SS A ti tapas AS a 507. 25 
Eg cte ar atatibes acts to cupitccd em ing ticd ate 505. 91 
PBMAD A ccs vehi bodes Be éwnecneuudes 504. 04 
A Bald, Shih cid is neve csi akbsbngtip bila 496. 30 
RN iS Sik abe bik etd wideibinne ede 474. 50 
R55 net wond> 1+ pagpasionewery 473.28 
RE isk iaaep inne thngalatian mastmian sta mert tment 467. 59 
SI cticcittitaaes amare tcciganeiia diiadeidiidenphpnaneiil 459. 55 
es ctrciinicncnemeasbhigudntd 449.15 
IRENE. cite eicnwapeton aire 438.25 
Penneyivanis... «...-sduscacewnekodase 432. 06 
DUG t TOO a4 6 in ee 432.00 
New Hampshire. ..-........-....... 421.05 
I dh a. aside eine mngepeannag 419. 36 
I i arecarhimectintdiis mien piianets ina eee encliae 419. 23 
BE tir tniartn cx ee siinstig meaerinianaterr diana 400. 69 
I iis cn-co-ctiginanences tases ewer sataianeiiee 400. 00 
inne wicire hed. tesmnmenplnts 396. 04 
RE ai oct Cahn e een wthhs 378.79 
IOS bob cid eosin wtbidis 378. 60 
PURGES, <6 cates able eickchid mid She aietmi midis 347. 22 
I act hs 5s bbs acc ertel sp ccnshenibantin cies 344. 44 
ih) nk Ghaiininnthweaweite 343. 28 
District of Columbia......-....-.-. 339. 62 
sce ceravecakbiapraneeenconsnieneae senate shibenes as 335. 55 
I I i wncgciane urees sqsnue as tires coeves 295.11 
EN on ne ce inten canes 290. 12 
Went Virginia... ....1665.25..0.i5.. 285. 04 
a a Sn Boe es i ncbiidudsde 277. 86 
Oni bois ci te Gteeines 264. 95 
EI i kichttitnarnoninnkncsiinne 251. 34 
ete wp adiicnen nem apeintionne a 250. 88 
tithcieinecnciin ann memeeeinerade 242.39 
I i op sn snesies nse sui chentiras or aiiosan 235. 40 





National average......-..... 484. 00 

1 Estimated 1959-60 expenditures for pub- 

lic elementary and secondary schools, per 
pupil in average daily attendance. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President 
wil] the Senator yield? : 

Mr, MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senators 
from Delaware and Connecticut might 
be interested in this statement, because 
it bears on the point I raised in object- 
ing to the simple adoption of the amend- 
ment; namely, that any Senator who 
felt his State was not being treated fairly 
could offer a similar amendment. 

The figures on page 4 of the report and 
on the table between pages 298 and 299 
of the hearings are interesting. For 
example, Delaware has 82,206 pupils en- 
rolled in its public schools. Under the 
formula, Delaware would receive $1,239 - 
501. 

The District of Columbia has 121,448 
pupils enrolled, but the District of 
Columbia would receive $3 million under 
the Clark revision of the formula. 

Connecticut has 480,473 pupils en- 
rolled. Under the formula it would re- 
ceive $5,215,540. 

By the very nature of the figures, the 
distribution seems to be wrong in these 
two instances. I have not, perused the 
remainder of the table, but if it is proper 
to adjust the figure for the District of 
Columbia to $3 million for 121,448 pu- 
pils, certainly it would be proper to ad- 
just the figure for Delaware upward be- 
cause of the $1,239,501 which Delaware 
would receive for 82,206 pupils. The 
ratio simply does not appear to be fair. 

I suggest to Senators from States 
which are below the median, so to speak, 
that they include their States in this 
amendment or offer amendments to the 
amendment, so that the amounts may 
be made proper. If it is right for one 
State, it is right for all. We all drink 
from the same bucket. That goes for 
the District of Columbia as well as the 
States. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona permit me to ob- 
serve that I have inquired if there was 
any possibility of offering an amendment 
to the amendment of the Senator with 
the big bundle of votes under his arm. 
He says he cannot consider such an 
amendment, so I shall not take the time 
of the Senate to offer it. 

I think the point made by the Sena- 
tor from Arizona is a good one, but we 
are up against a stone wall. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a table which 
appears on pages 226 and 227 of the 
hearings, entitled “Enrollment in Full- 
time Public and Nonpublic Elementary 
and Secondary Regular Day Schools, by 
State, 1957-58.” 

This table, I submit, shows that Dela- 
ware and Connecticut rate very high. It 
demonstrates clearly, I believe, that it is 
fair to apply the formula to them. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD. 
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TaBLe 15.—-Enrollment in full-time public and nonpublic elementary and sccondary regions day sc nools,; by State, 1957-58 


United States (48 States and Dis- 


trict of Columbia) -__...-.-- 


North Atlantic 


ND Se 55 od aide hh ode os soeasb bin 


Delaware - . - --------- 
Maine. - 


Maryland wooo nneneennnnnnnnan 
DEMUIEOCES « . 222450 555-0- 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey - - -------- naaiannannaphsiode 
NS ok 6 thd bmnmaisio'n beta Soe 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
eae 
District of Columbia 


Great Lakes and Plains 


i nshéecneasseucnne 
Indiana 


North Dakota______- 
Gane stl<skus_- Kl : 
South Dakota... 
Wisconsin ...........- 


Southeast - 


MOOI... ose en - 205 
Arkansas..........- 


Msisippi es 
North Carolina ESS 
South Carolina__...___- 


ON ec ce 2 


West and Southwest 


I 0 tin osnn eon 
California : 
SEES cue uke esas 


Montana______- 
Nevada.....--- 
New Mexico. - - ----- : 
Oklahoma..____-- wah 
Oregon.___.--- Kae 
hip sunen ~~ te 
aaa 
Washington... - 
Wyoming... _._-- 





American Samoa.__.. 
Canal Zone - - 
Eel. ... ....- Seekaees 
ee oo boanen 


! Represents nonpublic enrollment in full-time regal -¥ day schools only. 











enrollment in other types of nonpublic schools, see table A 
? Enrollment not cumulative but as of a specific date. 


3 Estimated. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 


Mr. MORSE. I yield. 


Mr. CLARK. I think it is important 
for the purpose of considering this 
amendment that we should all under- 
Stand that there are very great differ- 
ences, indeed, between the District of 
Columbia and the 50 States. Ever since 
the Constitution was adopted and the 
District of Columbia was set aside as 
the seat of the National Government, not 
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only has it been, in fact, different from 
each of the States, but also it has been 
treated differently by Congress. 

I submit to the Senator from Arizona 
that his argument is not tenable when 
he assumes that because the District 
of Columbia gets somewhat different 
treatment than the other States, the 
other States, too, should be upgraded. 
In point of fact, the District of Colum- 
bia is a large city which is surrounded 
by a metropolitan area which it can- 











5 Distribution b 
6 Data for accredited schools only. 






















grade group not available. 
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not tax. A majority of the students in 
its school system are of the Negro race. 
The District of Columbia does not have 
the tax resources which are available to 
States because it cannot impose any 
taxes at all unless Congress is willing 
to permit it to do so; and Congress, as 
the Senator from Oregon has said, has 
not been willing to permit the District 
of Columbia to do so. 

Actually, the condition of the educa- 
tional system in our major cities is a 
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critical one, indeed. The only reason 
it has not been necessary to call the 
attention of the Senate to the critical 
condition of the larger cities has been 
that only in the case of Washington is 
the city a unit of local government not 
surrounded by a State which has taxing 
powers under which the State is able 
to help the city. However, I think it 
would be proper, for the purpose of this 
argument, to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp a research memorandum 
of the National Education Association 
which deals in statistical terms with the 
condition of the cities with respect to 
the educational expenditures and also 
with respect to the difficulties in which 
they find themselves because their pub- 
lic schools have a very high percentage 
of students from low income families. As 
wealth flees to the suburbs, it can be 
taxed to the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania; it can be taxed in the State 
of Delaware; it can be taxed in the State 
of Connecticut. But such wealth can- 
not be taxed in the District of Colum- 
bia because in this area such wealth 
comes under the taxing jurisdition of 
Virginia and Maryland. 

I close with the commet that I really 
do not believe an argument can be made 
that because certain States would re- 
ceive certain amounts under the bill, 
with which they are, perhaps properly, 
not satisfied, a good ground exists for 
singling out the District of Columbia 
for special treatment. The District of 
Columbia has always received special 
treatment, and in my judgment it is en- 
— to receive special treatment in the 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with the 
statement of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania that the District of Columbia is a 
city which is not surrounded by enlarged 
areas which it can tax. I recognize that 
anything that is done for the District of 
Columbia is done at the will of Congress, 
so to speak. 

However, the same argument the Sen- 
ator has used has been used for low- 
income States which have taxable prop- 
erty. We are picking States in the 
South, for example, which have low tax- 
ing policies, probably because of low 
values. So we cannot isolate the District 
of Columbia and say that it is different. 
We are doing this for a number of States 
in the South, and, I may suggest, for 
other parts of the country, where the 
argument is that the income is so low 
that they need help from other States. 

I believe that any State which is not 
helped by the formula certainly has a 
right to receive the same kind of treat- 
ment which is given the District of Co- 
lumbia. This is not a District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill or authorization 
bill; it is a Federal aid-to-education bill. 
All the States and all our possessions 
should be treated alike under the for- 
mula. 

I believe we must admit that we are 
deviating from the rule with respect to 
a number of States in the South, whose 
expenditures for schools have been low, 
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possibly because of low income or low 
taxation which produces school income. 
I cannot quite accept the argument that 
the District of Columbia must receive 
separate treatment. 

Mr. President, when the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon has completed his 
statement, I shall suggest the absence of 
a quorum, but not until that time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Delaware will permit me to 
make a brief statement, he can then ask 
his questions based on the entire state- 
ments of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and me. 

We have not violated the rule of fair- 
ness. We are only seeking to establish a 
program which we are satisfied, based 
upon the expert advice we have received, 
is fair. We believe the District of Co- 
lumbia is not being dealt with fairly, 
just as we believe Alaska and Samoa are 
not. 

With respect to the territories, such as 
American Samoa, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands, the figure is 0.75 
instead of the 0.50 which we are recom- 
mending for the District of Columbia. 

Furthermore, let us face up to the fact 
that Connecticut and Delaware are two 
States which have a very high percent- 
age of private school students. Con- 
necticut has 17.6 percent; Delaware, 
19.3 percent. I have no reason to speak 
with absolute assurance on this ques- 
tion, but I believe the probabilities are 
very great that in due course of time the 
National Defense Education Act will, 
undoubtedly, be modified, with some ex- 
pansion with regard to funds already 
provided for special purposes for educa- 
tion in private schools. 

When that is done, Connecticut and 
Delaware will be direct beneficiaries of 
those appropriations, far in excess of the 
overwhelming majority of the other 
States of the country which do not have 
so large a private school population. 

Furthermore, this amendment will do 
something for the District of Columbia 
which is sorely needed. When all is 
said and done, it will help to earmark 
some funds for schools. That is one of 
its effects. Let us not forget that the 
city government has no control at all 
over its own tax collections, insofar as 
income is concerned. The District of 
Columbia Commissioners have no power 
to distribute these funds, other than as 
is done by means of the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill. The Mem- 
bers of Congress are the bosses in that 
connection; in fact, they constitute the 
District of Columbia School Board, for 
all practical purposes. So we must con- 
sider whether we are being fair to the 
District of Columbia schools. The fact 
is that we are not. Now we have an 
opportunity to be fair to the District of 
Columbia and, in effect, to have these 
funds earmarked for the benefit of the 
District of Columbia schoolchildren. 

We must remember that a great many 
of the people who live in the District of 
Columbia, particularly the military per- 
sonnel, send their children to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia schools, but make 
relatively small contributions to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, insofar as its income 
is concerned. 
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At this time I wish to refer to a state- 
ment which was made to the committee 
by Helen E. Samuel, executive secretary 
of the District of Columbia Education 
Association. I have worked for years 
with that association, as a member of 
the District of Columbia Committee. 
This afternoon I speak in two capaci- 
ties—one, as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare; and, 
second, I draw on my experience as a 
longtime member of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. So I wish to 
say—as one of the aldermen of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia, so to speak—that the 
Clark amendment is particularly equita- 
ble and fair, because the District of 
Columbia schoolchildren need the kind 
of help they will receive under this 
amendment. 

Helen Samuel pointed that out fairly 
well. In her memorandum, which is 
applicable to both the bill as it was then 
before the committee and the bill as it 
is now before the Senate, she stated the 
following: 

The District of Columbia Education As- 
sociation wishes to call to the attention of 
the committee that under the bill Washing- 
ton, D.C., a big city with a full load of spe- 
cial educational problems, will be eligible to 
receive only the minimum allotment of $15 
per pupil in average daily attendance. Yet 
the surrounding metropolitan area partly in 
Virginia and partly in Maryland, to which 
the city has been losing many of its high- 
income families, would be eligible to receive 
from $18.28 to $26.34 per pupil. Since the 
District of Columbia is not a part of a State 
there is no source from which to draw the 
10 percent for special projects except from 
the allotment of $15 per pupil in average 
daily attendance. Yet table 6 in the at- 
tached report (“Income and Population 
Trends in the 20 Largest Cities”) reveals 
that in the last decade the District’s popula- 
tion declined by 4.8 percent, while the school 
population increased by 20.8 percent. Dur- 
ing this same period the District of Columbia 
school system received a gradually declining 
percent of the total appropriation for the 
city (from 22.5 percent to 19.1 percent as re- 
vealed by the attached table.) 


She closed her memorandum as fol- 
lows: 

In considering this request, we urge the 
committee to give due recognition to the fact 
that, unlike the surrounding areas, where in 
addition to State aid, a very substantial per- 
cent of current educational expenditures is 
received under Public Law 874 and Public 
Law 815, Washington, D.C. receives no Fed- 
eral assistance under these laws which are 
amended to become permanent in titles 2 
and 3 of the currently proposed public school 
assistance bill. The District of Columbia 
public school system will be further penal- 
ized unless the committee sees fit to increase 
the currently planned allotment of $15 per 
pupil. 

That memorandum was based on the 
original formula; but it is equally appli- 
cable, as regards the comments she 
makes in reference to Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, to the present formula; and it is 
equally applicable, insofar as her com- 
ments are concerned, to Public Law 874 
and Public Law 815; and it is also ap- 
plicable when we consider the fact that 
the District of Columbia funds still have 
not been earmarked and appropriated 
for the public schools in the proportion 
which I am satisfied they would have 
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peen if the citizens of the District of 
Columbia had an opportunity to exercise 
nome rule and thus to exercise pres- 
sures upon their legislators—with the 
result, I believe, of bringing about a 

ter allocation of District of Colum- 
pia funds for public-school purposes. 
whose fault is that? Let us admit 
frankly that it is our fault. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Does not the Senator from 
Oregon think the position of the District 
of Columbia residents would be much 
petter fortified if they had representa- 
tion in the Congress by two Senators and 
by proportionate representation in the 
House of Representatives, rather than 
to have home rule? 

Mr. MORSE. I hope the Senator from 
Connecticut will not draw me into a 
home rule debate tonight. I have some 
suggestions to make about that matter, 
of course. I believe that as a matter of 
right the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia should have the right to govern 
themselves. The Senator from Connec- 
ticut and I may disagree about the form 
to be used in that connection; but I 
believe that to the extent that Congress 
now exercises control over them, Con- 
gress should treat them better, especially 
as regards the allocation of funds for 
the public schools. 

Three years ago I called attention to 
the fire hazard at Hines Junior High 
School. Of course, that school is not the 
only one in the District of Columbia that 
is a fire hazard. At that time I warned 
the Congress that it should see to it 
that more money was earmarked for edu- 
cational purposes in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or else there would be a serious 
fire. Not long after that there was a fire 
at Hines Junior High School; and the 
fact that that fire was not a serious and 
tragic one was due almost entirely to 
the courage of the teachers and the stu- 
dents. So the fire department put out 
the fire, although for some time the 
situation there was nip and tuck. That 
fire occurred only a few months after I 
informed the Senate of the danger of 
Hines Junior High School as a fire trap— 
a building which had been condemned 
for years, and over a long period of years 
no students whatever should have been 
going to that school. 

But only a short time after I made that 
statement, the fire broke out in that 
school. Furthermore, as I have already 
stated, that school is not the only fire- 
trap school in the District of Columbia. 

So I plead with the Senate to increase 
the allowance for the District of Colum- 
bia to 0.50, the national average. Cer- 
tainly these funds should be earmarked. 

Again I wish to be perfectly fair in 
connection with what some no doubt will 
Say; some probably will say that an in- 
crease for the District of Columbia will 
Probably result in a decrease in the 
amounts for some other areas. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, the im- 
portant point for all Senators to bear in 
mind is that if this amendment is agreed 
to, the allotment ratio for the District 
of Columbia cannot be less than 0.50, 
which is what the allotment ratio for the 
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District of Columbia should be; it should 
be at least that much. 

That is my case for the amendment. 
I think the amendment is fair, in all 
good conscience. 

This argument is so frequently made 
that I almost hesitate to make it now; 
but it is so apropos that it should be 
made: All of us know the direct rela- 
tionship between the quality of educa- 
tion in a city and the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. That is particularly true 
as regards the District of Columbia. 
As I recall the figures for the District 
of Columbia, approximately 73 percent 
of the public school population of the 
District of Columbia is colored. Re- 
cently we have read much in the news- 
papers about the crime problem and 
about the fact that so much of it seems 
to originate in the Negro quarters. So 
again I make my plea: Let us consider 
what the research studies have shown 
in regard to criminology and juvenile 
delinquency. Certainly there is a direct 
relationship between the quality of the 
schools, the quality of education, and 
juvenile delinquency. I make the plea 
yet. Of course, it may be said, “Perhaps 
it ought to be changed a little for Con- 
necticut and Delaware.” All I can say 
is that the best advice and opinion we 
have received in regard to our formula 
is that it is the best fair and equitable 
formula that can be proposed, save and 
except that we have this disjuncture. 
We corrected it as to Samoa and Alaska. 

Mr. President, I am ready to rest my 
case. I think the amendment should 
be adopted. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Before the Senator con- 
cludes, I should like to put into the 
REcorD two more basic facts. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon has referred to the 
fire hazard at the Hines Junior High 
School, and the fact that subsequently 
there was a fire there. I point out that 
49 of the 165 school buildings owned by 
the District of Columbia are definitely 
substandard, and should be replaced. 

It is not the fault of the school board. 
It is not the fault of the school super- 
intendent. It is not the fault of the 
citizens of the District of Columbia that 
they do not have funds to replace the 49 
substandard school buildings. It is the 
fault of the Congress of the United 
States. Now we have a chance to 
remedy it. 

One more fact, and I shall be through. 
The Senator has referred to the spread 
of juvenile delinquency. He has prop- 
erly pointed out the relationship between 
a good school system and juvenile de- 
linquency. I point out that 29.4 per- 
cent of the teachers teaching in the 
District of Columbia schools are not fully 
accredited. Why are they not fully ac- 
credited? Because there is not enough 
money to pay teachers salaries high 
enough to get teachers who are fully 
accredited. 

Therefore, substandard teachers must 
be accepted. Many of those teachers are 
fine individuals. Many will become fine 
teachers. But no school system in 
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which one-third of the teachers are in- 
adequately prepared to teach can hope 
to cope with the problem of juvenile 
delinquency. 

It is not the fault of the superintend- 
ent of schools that there is this high 
percentage of teachers who are not fully 
accredited. It is not the fault of the 
school board or of the citizens of the 
District of Columbia. It is the fault of 
the Congress of the United States. Now 
we have an opportunity to go a small 
way to remedy it. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
placing those facts in the Recorp. They 
make powerful support for the amend- 
ment. I congratulate him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an article which appeared in 
the Washington Post, by Carole H. 
Bowie, entitled “Wilson High Has Prob- 
lems Only Money Can Cure.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WiLson HicH Has PrRoBLEMS ONLY MONEY 
Can CURE 


(By Carole H. Bowie) 


The Middle States Association of Colleges 
& Secondary Schools has added Woodrow 
Wilson high school to the growing list of 
District schools with problems money could 
cure. 

In a report of a recent evaluation of Wil- 
son’s program and facilities, Principal James 
W. Suber said an association committee com- 
mended the school’s general effectiveness in 
meeting the needs of the Northwest Wash- 
ington community it serves. 

The report noted particularly the large 
number of Wilson graduates—about 85 per- 
cent of the 1960 senior class—who entered 
college, the breadth of course offerings, and 
apparently high student and staff morale. 

The committee, however, found Wilson— 
which is thought to enjoy one of the city’s 
most favorable school situations—suffering 
from aging facilities, inadequate counseling 
and clerical services and too few teachers. 


NEW LIGHTING URGED 


Lighting in the 26-year-old building, the 
report stated, is inadequate and should be 
completely renovated. About $60,000 to re- 
place the bulb-type lights originally installed 
in 1935 has been requested by Wilson for 
several years. 

Wilson, school officials say, is only one 
of the city’s many old schools where class- 
rooms are too dark to meet current educa- 
tional standards. About one-third of the 
District’s 122,000 school children are housed 
in buildings constructed before 1925. 

Renovation of lighting systems at two 
schools—Dunbar Senior High and District 
Teachers College—was included in the school 
board’s $10 million capital fund request. 
Only the Teachers College project, however, 
was included in the District Commission- 
ers $9.2 million school building and improve- 
ments budget now before Congress. 

Wilson’s library, the report stated, is too 
small and has too few books. To meet pro- 
fessional librarians’ minimum standards the 
school should have 13,000 books—or about 
10 for each student. Wilson’s collection is 
about 8,500. 

The accrediting committee also recom- 
mended that.two counselors be added to the 
staff to bring the counselor-student ratio 
nearer the 250-to-1 recommended by edu- 
cators. Wilson now has two counselors with 
work loads of about 400 students each. 

In addition, 3 teachers serve as part-time 
counselers for 510 10th graders. Funds for 
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additional school counselors were 
cut from the school board’s 1962 budget re- 
quest by the District Commissioners. 

The committee called for two additional 
clerks to assume duties such as processing 
transcripts for college admission—Wilson 
sent out more than 2,000 last year—now 
performed by counselors and a committee of 
five teachers. 

MORE CLERKS SOUGHT 

With the addition of clerks, teacher time 
now spent on paper work and counseling 
might be used to lower pupil-teacher ratios 
in academic subject classes which the ac- 
crediting body found to be too high, Suber 
said. 

, science, mathematics, foreign 
language and social studies classes larger 
than the school board's standard of 25 each 
are a problem Wilson shares with senior 
highs throughout the city. 

Over half the District’s 2,335 high school 
academic classes are larger than 30 students 
each. About 53 have 45 or more students. 
The average class size is 29.7 students. 

High schools in the Middle Atlantic area 
are evaluated about every 10 years by 
MSACSS teams who compare their judg- 
ments of needs and performance with those 
prepared by the school staff. Recommenda- 
tions for improvements customarily accom- 
pany accreditation. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I close 
by saying that I want to make a plea 
also for one of the most able school su- 
perintendents in America. How fortu- 
nate we are to have Dr. Hansen as 
Superintendent of the Schools of the 
District of Columbia. He works under 
very great handicaps, particularly in 
regard to substandard buildings and fire 
hazards. He has pleaded time and time 
again to remove the fire hazards and 
give the children decent school build- 
ings in which to go to school. 

We have an opportunity to help Dr. 
Hansen by having some of the money 
earmarked in the aid-to-education bill. 
I do not think we should forego that 
opportunity. Here is an opportunity to 
put the money to work before our eyes 
in the District of Columbia, for the edu- 
cation of thousands of boys and girls 
who go to school in the District of 
Columbia. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on many occasions I have 
said on the floor of the Senate that I 
marveled at the wisdom of two Senators 
on the other side of the aisle; namely, 
the Senators from Oregon and Pennsyl- 
vania. Today, once again in their argu- 
ments they presented a good case against 
what they thought I was going to say. 
But their argument is wasted; I am not 
going to oppose the amendment, and at 
no time have I said I would. 

Frankly, I do not know what the com- 
mittee was thinking about when it wrote 
the formula as it applied to the District 
of Columbia. The Kennedy administra- 
tion has sent a formula to Congress un- 
der which the District of Columbia 
would receive $1,411,000. The commit- 
tee, at the last moment, out of a clear 
sky, or through the back door, brought 
out another formula, in which it decided 
to add about $200 million to the overall 
bill, or an increase of 28 percent. But 
the amount for the District of Columbia 
was increased about $154,000, to $1,565,- 
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000. The District of Columbia got only 
4 percent of the increase out of the 28 
percent overall addition to the bill. 
Only about 4 percent went to the District 
of Columbia. Why is that? 

The State of Pennsylvania, which was 
ably represented on the committee by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] received an increase of around 
64 percent in its allotment under the 
extra addition. But the District of 
Columbia received only 4 _ percent. 
Why? 

I can now understand why the Senator 
is offering the amendment. I think he 
should offer it. I compliment him on his 
support of it, but I do wonder why it is 
only offered at this late date. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I wish only to reiterate 
what I said before. I would be happy, 
indeed, to take credit for the increase 
Pennsylvania received. Unfortunately, 
as the Senator from Oregon will be able 
to testify, I had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is too modest. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania does not suc- 
ceed in getting his hand into the Federal 
purse sometime when he is really trying, 
because if he got a 65 percent increase 
without trying, I shudder to think what 
will happen to the rest of us when he 
tries. [Laughter.] 

Rhode Island received an increase of 
90 percent. The District of Columbia 
received an increase of 4 percent. 

The State of Delaware got only 7 per- 
cent out of this adjustment. We were 
already down at the bottom under the 
administration formula and went even 
lower in the committee formula. 

I can understand that the consciences 
of some of the members of the committee 
were bothering them. I compliment 
them for bringing forth this amend- 
ment to correct an inequity in the bill as 
regards the District of Columbia and not 
trying to defend a formula which evi- 
dently nobody fostered, a formula which, 
like Topsy, “just growed.” Hearings 
were held for a number of weeks on the 
administration bill, then all of a sudden 
we read in the newspapers that there 
was another formula being approved. 


This second formula really ruined 
some of us. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. My conscience has 
bothered me. I am trying, as we sing 
in an old hymn, to “Wash me whiter 
than snow.” I want to wash my con- 
science with regard to the District of 
Columbia. I have been trying to do it 
for years. I plead with Senators that 
now is the time to do equity to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

If the Senator wants to know where 
the formula comes from, I point out 
that last year we held lengthy hearings. 
This is the basic formula of S. 8 of last 
year, which was voted and approved by 
the Senate, and which the then Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, Senator Ken- 
nedy, voted for. So this formula was 
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not suddenly pulled out of a hat. We 
had the entire background of informa. 
tion on it. 

From the very beginning there were 
deliberations on the bill. I assure the 
Senator that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and also the 
administration officials at the White 
House, gave it consideration. One night, 
at the home of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, we talked at 
great length. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania wil] 
verify what I now say, that from the 
very beginning certain members of my 
subcommittee said we were not going to 
change the formula of S. 8, that we were 
going to retain the basic formula con- 
tained in S. 8. It was a matter of give 
and take. I think the REcorp should 
show how we hammered out this final 
formula on the anvil of discussion and 
debate with the administration. 

I did not get a chance to answer the 
point during the debate the other day, 
and I am glad the Senator has brought 
it up now, but I do not want the legisla- 
tive history on the bill to close without 
my saying, as the floor leader on the bill, 
that this formula was not drawn out of 
a hat the night before it was reported 
from the committee. 

For several weeks this formula had 
been discussed by those of us on the ad- 
ministration side. We finally said, “We 
have now come to the conclusion that the 
basic formula in S. 8 is the formula we 
should recommend and the one we shall 
urge be included.” 

That is the explanation and the his- 
tory of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. President, hearings were held on 
the administration bill, which was sent 
to the Congress, but at some time later 
apparently there were conferences with 
administration officials who developed 
another formula. We now have the bill 
before us. Apparently there are enough 
votes to pass it, as the Senator from 
Connecticut has pointed out, but that 
does not make it right, nor does that 
mean that it is a good bill. Again I com- 
pliment the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for offering the amendment which would 
give to the District of Columbia an ad- 
ditional amount of money, because oth- 
erwise I would not understand how the 
committee members could sleep well to- 
night, realizing that they had added an 
extra $200 million to the bill and had 
given an increase in the allotment to the 
State of Pennsylvania of 63 percent, an 
increase in the allotment to the State of 
Oregon of 28 percent, an increase in the 
allotment to the State of Texas of 45 
percent, an increase in the allotment to 
North Carolina of 45 percent, an increase 
in the allotment to Michigan of 40 per- 
cent, and so on down the line, with Con- 
necticut, Delaware, and the ‘District of 
Columbia at the bottom. 

I can understand how it is that the 
District of Columbia, which had no rep- 
resentative on the committee, drew 4 
measly 4-percent increase, and I can 
readily understand why Senators are 
now trying to increase it. At least they 
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will be able to go home and sleep a little 
tonight. I am going to support them in 
that effort. I point out, however, that 
this is not the first time the District of 
Columbia has been taken for a ride. 

Under the terms of the bill, based on 
statistics furnished by the Department of 
Commerce, if the bill is passed as it is 
now before the Senate it will cost the 
taxpayers of the District of Columbia 
$5.8 million in additional taxes to pay 
their proportionate part of the $850 mil- 
lion program. Those taxpayers would 
receive $1142 million without the Clark 
amendment, or they would lose $4.3 mil- 
lion under the terms of the bill. 

How will this help the District’s edu- 
cational problem? _ 

This is the second Federal aid pro- 
gram which the Senate has passed un- 
der the New Frontier. I know that those 
who live in the District of Columbia wish 
to know how they are faring on the New 
Frontier under this other program. 

On March 16 we passed H.R. 4806, to 
provide an extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits. Under the terms 
of that bill the employers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will pay $5% million 
into the Federal Treasury. The resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia will 
collect in benefits $2.2 million. This 
represents a loss of $3.3 million. 

In respect to the two bills, aid to edu- 
cation and aid for the unemployed in the 
District, the District of Columbia will 
lose $7.6 million. The amendment would 
give back $242 million. 

Where will the $7.6 million which is to 
be taken from the District of Columbia 
go? It will be used to underwrite the 
expenses of educational systems in 
the so-called poor States throughout the 
United States—Texas, for example. 

Where will the money for unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits go? To 
whom will the extra money be paid under 
the terms of the extension of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits bill? 
This time it is to be used to underwrite 
payments in the poor States in the 
North—I emphasize, the poor States in 
the North, such as New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania. 

All the bills define which are the poor 
States, and which are the rich States, 
and set out that the rich States, which 
have a great deal of money, can afford to 
help pay for the poor States. But the 
States keep switching sides. 

For instance, on March 16th we had 
under consideration a bill under which 
the great State of Pennsylvania was 
listed as one of the poor States. Penn- 
sylvania presumably could not possibly 
meet the cost of the extension of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits without 
some assistance from some of the other 
States it was contended. Asa result of 
the heroic appeal by my good friend from 
Pennsylvania the Senate passed a bill 
under which Pennsylvania would then 
get assistance from the “rich Southern 
States.” Under that bill Pennsylvania 
gained some $14.3 million for unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. Based 
upon the Department of Commerce 
Statistics Pennsylvania will receive under 

the extension of unemployment compen- 
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sation benefits bill $85 million in benefits, 
and will pay as its proportionate part of 
the cost of the bill, $70.7 million. That 
gives Pennsylvania $14.3 million, which 
the then defined richer States of the 
United States are asked to provide. That 
bill was passed on March 16, 1961. 

Which were the rich States on March 
16 which were to help Pennsylvania? 
From where was the money for Pennsyl- 
vania to come? The State of Tennessee 
at that time was defined as one of the 
rich States. The State of Tennessee 
contributed $7 million more than it re- 
ceived to help underwrite the expenses 
of the unemployment compensation 
benefits for Pennsylvania and other 
Northern States. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
yield to the Senator in a moment. 

Mr. CLARK. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Three 
and one-half million dollars was con- 
tributed by Mississippi to help the poor 
State of Pennsylvania. Mississippi, 
under that bill was a State which was 
listed as able to help these poor Northern 
States. 

Yes, Mississippi was listed, under the 
extension of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits bill as one of the richer 
States. The Administration said it could 
afford to help the “poor States” in the 
North which could not afford to meet 
their own problems of unemployment. 

Under that other bill another rich 
State was Alabama. Alabama contrib- 
uted an extra $2.2 million as one of the 
rich States to assist in meeting the un- 
employment compensation expenses in 
the States of the North. Now, this bill 
lists Alabama as a poor State needing 
Federal assistance. 

Today we find under the definition of 
the bill before the Senate that Pennsyl- 
vania is listed as one of the rich States 
which can help Alabama meet its edu- 
cational problems. This is a complete 
reversal in 3 months. 

In other words, money was taken from 
the South and brought to Washington, 
D.C., under the terms of one bill to aid 
Northern States, and now under the 
terms of this bill, money from the North 
is to be returned to the South. 

The operations is like a merry-go- 
around—only it is more expensive. 
What is overlooked is the fact that as 
the money goes through the city of 
Washington and is siphoned off to these 
States there is taken a political broker- 
age, or a cost which is necessary to main- 
tain the bureaucracy which administers 
these programs. 

That is the reason we have here in 
Washington an _ ever-expanding bu- 
reaucracy. New programs mean new 
office buildings, more bureaucratic jobs, 
more patronage for the politicians, and 
more controls and taxes for the Ameri- 
can taxpayers. 

I have yet to hear of a man who ever 
went to a race track who did not say he 
made money. Everyone says he makes 
money at the race track. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not. 


I will 


I do not bet. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. To hear 
them talk they all make money; yet we 
all know that at the race track the track 
takes a percentage of all that is bet on 
every race. Mathematically we know 
that only the track makes money. 

The same is true with regard to the 
Federal aid programs. We start these 
Federal aid programs, and everybody is 
told he is going to get something for 
nothing. The money is_ siphoned 
through Washington, D.C. The money 
is distributed, but the people lose sight 
of the fact that there is a political bro- 
kerage which is taken out as the money 
goes through Washington. The people 
lose on every Federal aid program. 

To show how ridiculous the formula 
under the first bill was I cite that under 
the terms of the bill Pennsylvania was 
listed as one of the poor States of the 
Union which was unable to meet its 
obligations with respect to its unem- 
ployed. 

Under the terms of the bill now be- 
fore the Senate, Pennsylvania is listed 
as one of the rich States. Now Pennsyl- 
vania will provide an extra $14.9 million 
for the same States from which 3 
months ago it collected $14.3 million. 

That is not an uncommon situation. 
It is also true with respect to the neigh- 
boring State of New York. Under the 
terms of the bill which was passed on 
March 16th, the great State of New York 
collected in benefits $170 million, yet 
would pay into the program only $119.9 
million. The State of New York collect- 
ed $50.1 million more than it will pay 
under that bill. 

Mr. CLARK. :Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me before he leaves 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I as- 
sure my friend I am not leaving Penn- 
sylvania, but I am glad to yield to him 
at this time. 

Mr. CLARK. I merely wish to ex- 
press my deep gratification and pride 
that the Senator from Delaware intends 
to vote for the District of Columbia 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Pennsylvania for his 
remark. I assure the Senator that his 
amendment is a worthy amendment, and 
I shall certainly support it; but at the 
same time I want to point out the utter 
ridiculousness of the formula of his bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me on a question of 
fact? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to my good friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not sure I heard 
the Senator correctly, but I thought I 
heard the Senator say that under the 
terms of the bill my State of Oregon 
would get 90 percent more than it would 
have received under the terms of the 
original administration bill. Did I cor- 
rectly hear the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. I 
do not think I mentioned Oregon. It was 
Rhode Island that got a 90-percent in- 
crease. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; the Senator did. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Oregon 
will get a 28-percent increase, as I under- 
stand the situation. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to submit 
the figures in that regard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 90- 
percent figure relates to the State of 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator referred to 
Oregon. Will he permit me to give the 
figures for Oregon, so that the REcorD 
will be accurate? 

There is no intention on the part of 
the floor leader of this bill, who comes 
from Oregon, to get any undue amount 
for Oregon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It is a 
28 percent increase which the State of 
Oregon would receive—I think the Sena- 
tor will find I did not refer to 90 per- 
cent for Oregon, and if I did it was in 
error, for that figure relates to another 
State—— 

Mr. MORSE. I think it was an error. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Twenty- 
eight percent is also the average that 
was being added to the overall program. 

Mr. MORSE. I think it was an error. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
the Senator will find I mentioned an- 
other State as getting the 90 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator turn 
for a moment to table 3 on page 98 of 
the transcript of hearings? That table 
shows the “Estimated allotments to 
States under the proposed administra- 
tion School Assistance Act of 1961.” 

That was the original proposal. My 
State of Oregon would receive $7,095,843, 
based upon a $666 million authorization. 

If the Senator will turn to the table 
on page 4 he will see that under the 
bill which the committee brought to the 
Senate, my State of Oregon would re- 
ceive $9,042,171 out of—not $966 million, 
but $850 million. So there is a difference 
of $250 million in round numbers be- 
tween the authorizations. According to 
my figures, Oregon’s allotment was in- 
creased not 28 percent, but about 8 per- 
cent over the 3-year life of the bill. The 
total amount was raised about 1 percent. 
That is considerably less than 28 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
checked the figures, and I suggest that 
the figures which the Senator from Ore- 
gon has quoted are the figures I am 
using. The amount provided in the orig- 
inal bill for the State of Oregon was 
$7,095,843. Under the bill reported it 
would now receive $9,042,171. ‘That is 
an increase of nearly $2 million, or about 
28 percent. If the Senator will recom- 
pute his percentage he will find the in- 
crease, which is approximately $2 mil- 
lion, is not 8 percent but is nearer the 
figure I stated. It is a $2 million in- 
crease based on $7 million. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Del- 
aware is completely eliminating one 
point from his calculation. If one is 
going to figure the cost of this bill with 
relation to what my State will receive, 
he must figure it on the basis of 3 years, 
and not on the basis of the first year. 
The Senator from Delaware is taking 
only the first year. He must take the 
cost of the bill on the basis of 3 years, 
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and when he does so, I think he will find 
that my State would receive an increase 
of some 8 percent only, in contrast to 
the suggested 28 percent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
taking the figures which are before us, 
which are the figures for 1 year. I 
quoted, and the Senator from Oregon 
quoted, figures for 1 year. 

Mr. MORSE. It is purely a matter 
of mathematics, and I am willing to 
abide by the result of the mathematical 
calculation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
amount would be increased from $7 mil- 
lion to $9 million, and the District of 
Columbia would be increased 4 percent, 
or. from $1,411,000 to $1,565,588. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it not a fact that 
the increases which have been identified 
by the Senator from Delaware are the 
product of the fact that the pupils of 
both public and parochial schools are 
counted in the reformed bill, and the 
public school pupils are not counted by 
themselves? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
statement is correct and is a part of the 
reason for the increase. The remainder 
of the amount results from the fact, as 
the Senator from Oregon pointed out, 
that about $200 million was added to the 
cost of the bill, which when divided up 
would result in greater benefits to prac- 
tically all States. It should be pointed 
out at the same time that the additional 
cost was added to cover the $200 mil- 
lion. 

Continuing my statement, I think a 
comparison of the two Federal aid pro- 
grams is interesting. Under the New 
Frontier there is a trend toward the 
philosophy that someone can get some- 
thing for nothing from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. We are now told that all we must 
do is to pass a Federal aid program such 
as the Federal aid to education bill or 
any other program, and someone would 
have some free money to spend. 

I should like to emphasize that the 
Government has no access to mysterious 
sources of income. The only money that 
we can distribute is the money we take 
either directly or indirectly from the 
pockets of the taxpayers. 

In the early part of the year we passed 
H.R. 4806, the Unemployment Extension 
Act. As I mentioned before, under that 
bill the State of New York was listed as 
a poor State, needing Federal assistance. 
It would collect $170 million, whereas it 
would be expected to pay $119.9 million 
under that bill, or $50.1 million over and 
above what it would put in. 

Yes, that bill was presented on the 
basis that the great State of New York 
was not able to underwrite its own un- 
employment problems and needed the as- 
sistance of the richer States of the 
South. Now, where did the $50 million 
come from which New York received un- 
der that earlier bill? 

Under that bill we find that the State 
of Missouri was listed as a rich State, 
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able to contribute $12.6 million to relieve 
unemployment in the poor States in the 
North. 

The State of Arkansas was listed as 
one of the rich States under that bil 
and it contributed $600,000 to help the 
North. 

The State of Oklahoma defined as an- 
other rich State, contributed $3.1 million 
under that bill to New York, Pennsy]- 
vania, and other so-called poor States in 
the North. 

The great State of Texas contributed 
$12.1 million, in a humanitarian effort, 
as one of the rich States in the South, to 
the poorer States of Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and New York. 

The State of Florida contributed $119 
million to the unemployed in New York. 

The State of Louisiana contributed 
$200,000 as its share to help the North. 

Georgia under the bill which we had 
before us about 9 weeks ago was listed 
as arich State. It contributed $4.7 mil- 
lion, which was drawn from the State of 
Georgia and used to provide benefits for 
the unemployed in the North. 

From the State of Kansas, $5 million 
was drawn to help the unemployed in 
the poor States of New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan. 

All of the other States which I men- 
tioned as being listed as rich States last 
March, and which were helping New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania in 
their unemployment problems, under this 
bill before us here today, are now listed 
as the poor States that cannot under- 
write their own educational systems, and 
therefore under the bill New York would 
contribute $75.5 million toward the effort 
to help them. 

All that we had to do was let them 
keep their own money in the States and 
they could have financed their own un- 
employment and educational problems. 

It is true that New York would lose 
$25 million in the transfer when both 
bills are considered. Under the defini- 
tion in the bills we find that New York 
was first listed as a poor State and oth- 
ers as rich States. Now New York is 
defined as a rich State, although it could 
be said that New York was listed as a 
little bit richer rich than it was poorer 
poor. 

Under the Federal aid to education 
bill the great State of New Jersey, one 
of the rich States, will help the educa- 
tional problem in the poor States of the 
South. 

Under the bill we find that the State 
of New Jersey would pay into the Fed- 
eral Treasury $36.9 million as its part 
of the cost and then collect in benefits 
only $16% million. 

Thus it would contribute $20.4 million 
toward the education system of the poor 
States in the South. This is very com- 
plimentary. However, about 9 weeks 
ago, when we considered the unemploy- 
ment bill, under the definition in that 
bill New Jersey was listed as one of the 
poor States in the Union that could not 
underwrite their unemployment prob- 
lem. Under that bill, passed just last 
March, the “poor State” of New Jersey 
received $11% million in extra benefits 
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from other so-called rich States to assist 
it in its unemployment problems. 

Where did New Jersey’s $1142 million 
come from to pay their unemployed? 
$1.8 million was taken from the State 
of South Carolina, which under that 
pill was one of the rich States. South 
Carolina contributed $1.8 million to help 
New Jersey and the other “poor” North- 
ern States. 

Just last March the State of Virginia 
contributed $10.6 million over and above 
the benefits it received to help under- 
write the unemployment problem in the 
State of New Jersey. Every time this 
money comes through Washington we 
will deduct the so-called political bro- 
kerage to establish a bureaucracy to ad- 
minister these various programs. 

Actually, the State of Virginia gains 
$9.4 million under this Federal aid to 
education bill but under the other bill 
passed last March, the Unemployment 
Extension Act, Virginia lost $10.6 mil- 
lion. Thus, Virginia is over one million 
dollars worse off when these two pro- 
grams are added together. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
State of Iowa, under the pending bill, 
would gain $4.3 million to help improve 
its educational system. This bill is de- 
signed on the basis or theory that Iowa is 
a poor State and cannot afford to under- 
write its own educational system. 

Yet on March 16, only about 9 or 10 
weeks ago, we passed another bill which 
took from the State of Iowa $10.8 million, 
against a reimbursement of $31 million. 
This means that when the pending bill 
is passed, the State of Iowa will have $3 
million less to underwrite its educational 
system than it would have had had 
neither of these two bills passed. Iowa’s 
educational program is $3 million worse 
off after the passage of this bill. 

Under the pending bill the State of 
Kansas would gain $3 million. Under the 
bill passed last March the State of Kan- 
sas lost $5 million. Therefore the State 
of Kansas is $2 million worse off than it 
would have been if it had never heard of 
either of these New Frontier bills. 

The State of Maine gains $1% million 
under the pending bill. It lost $24 mil- 
lion under the bill which was enacted 9 
or 10 weeks ago. Therefore the educa- 
tionai program of the State of Maine is 
$1 million worse off as the result of the 
New Frontier policy. 

A great deal of this money goes to pay 
the political brokerage or salaries of the 
bureaucrats who are dreaming up these 
programs. They are sitting up nights 
trying to figure out ways in which they 
can spend the money of the American 
people. 

I cite the case of the State of Michi- 
gan. The State of Michigan is always 
on the gravy train. It is defined as a 
poor State under both bills. Yet, Mr. 
President, who is there in the Senate 
who would say that with proper financial 
control over expenditures, the State of 
Michigan could not meet its own obli- 
gations? It is its own fault that it is 
near bankruptcy. 

: The State of Minnesota gains $4.7 mil- 
lion under the pending bill. Who will 
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say that Minnesota cannot underwrite 
its own educational system? It is inter- 
esting to note that, while under the 
pending bill Minnesota will gain $4.7 
million, this is exactly the same amount 
which would be lost by the District of 
Columbia under the committee formula. 
The District of Columbia, without the 
adoption of the Clark amendment, 
would lose $4.3 million, so it could be 
said, in effect, that if the bill were en- 
acted as approved by committee, the 
District of Columbia would pay that $4.3 
million to underwrite the educational 
system of Minnesota. 

Can any man argue that the District 
of Columbia is so well fixed financially 
that its residents can shoulder an addi- 
tional $4.3 million tax burden to finance 
Minnesota’s educational system? 

I cite these examples to point up the 
unfairness, the absurdity of the commit- 
tee bill. 

I say it is ridiculous, it is absurd, and 
this formula cannot be justified by any 
line of reasoning. Another example: 

The State of Nebraska is told that it 
cannot underwrite its own educational 
system. The bill then gives $2 million 
in extra money to Nebraska. That is 
over and above what Nebraska is ex- 
pected to pay. But just 9 weeks ago we 
took $4.7 million from the State of 
Nebraska to help underwrite the unem- 
ployment problems of what was then 
described to us as the poor States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and so forth. Nebraska’s educa- 
tional system is $2.7 million worse off as 
the result of these two bills. 

So far as the State of Delaware is con- 
cerned, we are hooked on all programs. 
We are used to it, as the Senator from 
Connecticut has pointed out, but we do 
not have to like it. 

The trouble is that many States have 
not made an effort to support their own 
educational systems. Others did not 
make an adequate effort to take care of 
their own unemployment problems. 

The States of Delaware and Connecti- 
cut have bonded themselves. We have 
underwritten our educational systems 
by bonding and taxing our States. 

In Delaware there is an income tax 
and an inheritance tax as well as a cor- 
poration tax on corporate earnings. In 
addition, we have the highest per capita 
debt of any State. The State of Con- 
necticut, which is trying to do the job 
of supporting its own educational sys- 
tem, is the State with the second highest 
capital debt. 

We created that debt largely by trying 
to underwrite our own responsibilities. 
We built our own schools. Now, under 
this bill we will be forced to pay extra 
taxes to pay for the educational systems 
of other States which are unwilling to 
help themselves. 

The State of Texas, which under the 
pending bill would receive substantial 
benefits, is a case in point. Under the 
bill Texas would receive $58 million 
against a proportionate payment of $36.7 
million, or a gain of $21.3 million. That 
is on the basis, apparently, that the 
State of Texas is a poor State and can- 
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not underwrite its own educational 
system. 

In the State of Texas the wealthiest 
oil man pays no income tax. The State 
of Texas has no income tax or corpora- 
tion tax. The wealthiest man in Texas 
is paying less in State income taxes 
toward the support of the educational 
system in the State of Texas than the 
man who drives an oil truck in Delaware 
pays toward the support of the educa- 
tional system of our State. States 
which want Federal aid for the support 
of their educational systems can at least 
make an effort to tax their own mil- 
lionaires before asking for Federal aid. 
I have no sympathy for these poor mil- 
lionaires who ride to the poorhouse in 
Cadillacs and are always begging for 
Federal aid. 

I for one am growing tired of helping 
States which make no effort toward 
financing their own educational system 
or to take care of their own unemploy- 
ment problems, and which are always 
asking the Federal Government for sup- 
port. If the State of Texas has no State 
income tax and no corporation tax, that 
is its business; but when the State of 
Texas asks the State of Delaware to help 
underwrite its educational system, then 
it becomes our business. 

It is time some of the States which 
are always talking about States’ rights— 
and I have argued for them as much 
as anyone else—to begin talking about 
States’ responsibilities. It is a ridicu- 
lous situation when the richest man in 
Texas is paying less toward the mainte- 
nance of his State’s school system than 
a teacher in the State of Delaware pays 
in income tax toward the support of her 
own salary. A teacher in Delaware pays 
more toward the support of the schools 
in our State than the wealthiest oil man 
in Texas pays in State income taxes to- 
ward the support of his schools. 

My neighboring State of Pennsylvania 
does not have an income tax. That is 
its own business. On the other hand, 
why should the State of Pennsylvania 
under the pending bill, expect our State 
to underwrite its educational system. 

How can you ask the State of Delaware 
to support a bill which would require 
the State of Delaware to help support 
the educational system in Pennsylvania? 
I am sure my friend from Pennsylvania 
admits that the State of Pennsylvania 
does not need relief. Yet under the bill 
the State of Pennsylvania would get a 
60-percent higher allocation per pupil 
than would the State of Delaware. The 
per capita debt of Pennsylvania is 
$114.18. It has no income tax. The per 
capita debt of the State of Delaware is 
$463.35. Delaware has an income tax, 
an inheritance tax, and a corporation 
tax. 

Why can Pennsylvania not finance its 
own educational system? 

Some of the States which are talking 
with bleeding hearts for the passage of 
this bill had better stop and think where 
they are going to get the money to pay 
the cost. I could. make an eloquent 
appeal for some of these programs, too, 
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if we forget the cost. How did the com- 
mittee arrive at the figure of $15.66 per 
pupil for the great State of Pennsylvania 
and $26.76 for Alabama, when only 9 
weeks ago, when we passed H.R. 4806, 
the great State of Alabama was listed as 
one of the rich States, and the great 
States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, and the other States 
were appealing for relief. 

Under the pending bill States which 
were listed as poor States under the 
unemployment bill are practically the 
same States which are now listed as the 
rich States. This is nothing more than 
an excuse for some people to get their 
hands on more money as it goes through 
Washington. 

I should like to read a list of alloca- 
tions per pupils in the respective States 
which are represented on the commit- 
tee: Alabama, 26.70; Michigan, 17.65— 
I have often heard that Alabama is, per- 
haps, one of the poorer States; but when 
did Michigan become unable to provide 
for the education of its pupils—Oregon, 
19.49; Texas, 21.84; Pennsylvania, 16.56; 
West Virginia, 24.60; New Jersey, 11.98. 

Under this bill, Connecticut and Dela- 
ware are being asked to provide a por- 
tion of their tax money to underwrite 
the educational systems of New Jersey, 
New York, as well as other States. 

Massachusetts, 13.38, is 30 percent 
higher than for Delaware and 40 percent 
higher than the allotment for Connecti- 
cut. 

All of these allotments are higher than 
the allotment for the District of Colum- 
bia. The District of Columbia went to 
the bottom, even lower than the State 
of Delaware. 

Mr. President, I shall support the 
amendment giving extra funds to the 
District, I do not think the members of 
the committee could go home and sleep 
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passed. Certainly any bill which takes 
from the District of Columbia the way 
this bill does is wrong. 

Under both bills—under the bill which 
was first passed last March and under 
the bill as it stands before the Senate to- 
day without the Clark amendment, we 
shall be taking $7.6 million of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia taxpayers’ money and 
disbursing it to the 50 States in the Un- 
ion over and above what the District of 
Columbia will get on the basis that the 
District of Columbia is one of the rich 
areas of America, and is able to under- 
write the educational systems of 49 
States, Connecticut being excepted be- 
cause it is on a par with the District. 

The very least that Congress can do is 
to provide this extra money to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I shall not endanger 
the District of Columbia amendment by 
proposing any amendment to correct 
what I believe is an inequity to Delaware. 
I believe it would be unfair to the Dis- 
trict not to adopt the Clark amendment. 

However, some day there will be a re- 
volt on the part of the taxpayers. I do 
not believe Congress can continuously 
siphon money into Washington under 
the guise of giving all the people some- 
thing for nothing. 

Mr. President again I endorse the 
amendment of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, but I express surprise and con- 
cern that the committee did not think 
of this proposal earlier. I simply do not 
understand by what line of reasoning 
the committee did not think of it when 
it decided to add $200 million to the bill, 
a 28-percent overall increase. 

I do not know what they were think- 
ing of when the State of Pennsylvania 
took a 63-percent increase in its allot- 
ment and gave the District of Columbia 
a 4-percent increase. I do not know 
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when it decided to give a 63-percent in- 
crease to Pennsylvania and a 45-percent 
increase to Texas, but gave Delaware 
only a 7-percent increase in its allot- 
ment. 

Furthermore, it is time for the com- 
mittees and Members of Congress to re- 
alize that these programs cannot be 
financed on hot air; they cannot be 
financed on promises. 

If the bill is enacted, the Federal 
Treasury does not have the $850 million 
to pay the cost of the bill. Before 60 
days are out, it will be necessary to in- 
crease the ceiling on our national debt 
and borrow the money and thereby 
charge the cost of the bill against our 
children and grandchildren. The only 
alternative is to raise taxes. 

I should like to see the day come when 
all such bills could be accompanied by 
revenue-producing measures and thus 
let those who are fighting to give this 
money away express some of their en- 
thusiasm as they fight to increase the 
taxes to pay for the projects. When 
they go back home, they can then brag 
to their constitutents how they have in- 
creased the taxes to pay for the pro- 
grams. I wonder if there would be the 
same enthusiasm in voting for and brag- 
ging about the tax increases which will 
be necessary to finance programs as there 
is when we go back and brag about the 
benefits. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have printed at this 
point in my remarks a statement show- 
ing the benefit payments, the cost to 
the State, and the gain or loss under 
S. 1021, the School Assistance Act, and 
similar figures under H.R. 4806, the Un- 
employment Extension Act. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
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There being no objection, the state- 


president, I ask unanimous consent that gross debt by States in 1942, 1946, 1950, ment was ordered to be printed in the 


there be printed at this point in my re- 


1958, 1959, and the per capita in 1959. 


Recorp, as follows: 


State gross debt, by State, end of selected fiscal years 1942-59 } 








Gross debt outstanding (thousands) Per 
State 22g capita, State 
| 1959 
1950 1958 
Red eee $3, 256, 680}$2, 352, 822) $5, 285, 102/$15, 393, 996|$16, 929, 769) $98. 09 a Cat. dressed 
— eee eee ee ee ebraska............ 
i ndednsqante 2 53,785, 2133, 922 47.70 || Nevada...........-.. 
cm lt etowenebacin++y aarbials+cetawabdl oacanananbien «<0 dabhie 15. 35 || New Hampshire-_-_-_ 
2. cowedsuces 3, 538 13, 248 10. 87 || New Jersey_.......-- 
Arkansas. .-......--- 132, 791 109, 595; 59. 99 || New Mexico. _._..-.- 
EE 169, 864) 263,272) 1, 455, 496 119.85 |} New York.....-....-- 
Sa 14, 562 58, 361 40. 62 || North Carolina. _-_.. 
Connecticut. -....-.- 158, 509 797, 047 369. 54 || North Dakota-.--.-_- 
Delaware. ..-...-.-.- 78, 588) 184, 217 463. 35 |} Ohio............_-.-- 
Pioride............-- 19, 696) 213, 719 55.54 || Oklahoma... -......- 
Georgia.........--.-- 2, 829) 297,131 81.46 li Ovegon. ....26<.--.s- 
SL sc cwnmpan ona 893 6, 258) 10.01 || Pennsylvania_...-..- 
Tilinois_...-- 427,772 686, 792 66.74 || Rhode Island-__--.-_- 
SR ei dn dacciewee 14, 946, 355, 401 89.22 || South Carolina Bi 
lowa.- 35, 144 31, 259 20. 14 || South Dakota. 
Kansas -...---- 5, 500 196, 612 95.72 || Tennessee 
Kentucky 7, 198, 146, 315 ee ee. 
I 229, 474 332, 433) kt a eR eee 
0 30, 096 116, 823 129. 84 || Vermont........-...- 
Maryland - - ...---.--- 101, 771 545, 108 188. 65 || Virginia.............. 
Massachusetts. __.-_- 242,394) 1, 162, 763 271.89 || Washington........_. 
Michigan .--.-.....-.- 232, 137 624, 430 93.13 {| West Virginia... __-- 
Minnesota. - . 131, 885 132, 558 53. 29 || Wisconsin ---.-.-.---- 
Mississippi - - - 77, 628 123, 606 71.05 |} Wyoming......_..__- 
DEMOOTE oo. a. --0nno- 40, 309 82, 926 pC ee ee ne 
1Comparable data by State available only for 1942 and subsequent years; 1959 total 
includes Alaska, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
offer my amendment designated “5-16- 
61—E.”” I ask that it not be read, except 
by title, but that it be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed. 

The amendment in the nature of a 
substitute is as follows: 

Short title 


SecTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Educational Opportunities Act of 1961”. 


TITLE I 


Establishment of National Scholarship 
Board 

Sec. 101. (a) There is hereby established 
an independent body to be known as the 
National Scholarship Board (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Board’”’). Such Board shall 
consist of thirteen members to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, as follows: 

(1) Five members who are recognized 
scholars in any of the following fields: En- 
gineering, mathematics, or science. 

(2) Five members who are recognized 
scholars in the field of humanities. 

(3) Three members from such fields of en- 
deavor as the President deems appropriate. 
It shall be the duty of the Board to carry 
out the scholarship programs provided for 
in this title. Any vacancy on the Board shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(b) Members of the Board shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $50 for each day 








Per 
Lidia aoe capita, 
1959 

1959 
$45, 800} $67.85 
9%, 6.74 
2,856; 10.50 
85,751) 147.34 
874,370) 150.78 
50,927) 59.56 
433, 149, 21 
273, 61. 16 
14, 23.24 
897, 94.17 
200, 89.18 
283, 162.19 
278, 114. 28 
101, 117. 67 
268, 112. 23 
5, 7,82 
118, 34.19 
2316, 33. 94 
9, 11.33 
37, 101. 87 
187, 47.92 
394, 142, 29 
294, 149. #4 
39, 9.94 
3, 11.9 
172, 272. 79 
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2 Fiscal year ending in preceding calendar year. 


Source: Department of Commerce. 


engaged in carrying out this title, and shall 
be entitled to receive an allowance for actual 
and necessary travel and subsistence expen- 
ses while serving away from their places of 
residence. 

Rules and regulations 


Sec. 102. The Board shall make such rules 
and regulations as it deems necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this title, All 
actions of the Board shall be by majority vote 
of the members thereof. 


Award of scholarships 


Sec. 103. (a) The Board shall establish 
principles and policies to be followed in the 
selection of individuals to be awarded 
scholarships. Such principles and policies 
shall provide for the selection of individuals 
to be awarded scholarships by objective 
examinations designed to measure achieve- 
ment, such as the cooperative achievement 
test of the Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey. The Board shall es- 
tablish a minimum attainment grade for 
such examinations and notwithstanding the 
number of scholarships authorized in this 
title for any year, a scholarship shall not be 
awarded under this title to any individual 
unless he equals or exceeds such minimum 
grade. As part of such examination, the 
Board shall require each individual com- 
peting for a scholarship under this title to 
submit an original theme or composition 
written in English, as well as a written 
translation, of such material as the Board 
may prescribe, from English into a foreign 
language and from a foreign language into 
English. Scholarships awarded by the Board 
shall be known as “national scholarships”. 

(b) To be eligible to compete for a na- 
tional scholarship, an individual (1) must 
be in his last. academic year of secondary 
school or must hold a certificate of gradua- 
tion from a school providing secondary edu- 
cation, (2) must have completed (or be in 
his last academic year toward completion) 
four academic years of study in English, 
three academic years of study in mathe- 
matics, three academic years of study in 
history, three academic years of study in 
foreign language, and three academic years 
of study in science or in Greek or Latin (if 


such Greek or Latin study is not used for 
the foreign language requirement above); 
(3) must have attained, or be reasonably 
assured of attaining, secondary school grades 
which average in the upper 15 per centum 
of the group with which he is completing 
secondary school; and (4) must make appli- 
cation for such scholarship in accordance 
with such rules and regulations as the Board 
may prescribe. 

(c) Examinations for determining na- 
tional scholarship winners shall be sched- 
uled by the Board as as to permit the an- 
nouncement of winners not later than 
the first week in March in each year that 
such scholarships are awarded. 

(d) There are authorized to be awarded 
one thousand national scholarships for edu- 
cation beginning in the academic year which 
begins in the calendar year 1962, and for 
each academic year thereafter. 

(e) All recipients of national scholarships 
shall receive a certificate signed by the mem- 
bers of the Board designating the recipient 
as a “national scholar.” 


Institution of higher learning to be attended 


Sec. 104. An individual awarded a na- 
tional scholarship may attend any institu- 
tion of higher learning which will admit 
him if such institution (1) admits as regu- 
lar students only persons having a certifi- 
cate of graduation from a school providing 
secondary education, or the recognized 
equivalent of such a certificate, (2) is legal- 
ly authorized to provide a program of edu- 
cation beyond secondary education, (3) pro- 
vides an educational program for which it 
awards a bachelor’s degree or provides not 
less than a two-year program which is accept- 
able for full credit toward such a degree, 
and (4) is accredited by a nationally recog- 
nized accrediting agency or association or, 
if not so accredited, is an institution whose 
credits are accepted, on transfer, by not less 
than three institutions which are so accred- 
ited, for credit on the same basis as if trans- 
ferred from an institution so accredited. 


Amount and duration of scholarships 


Sec, 105. (a) The scholarship allowance 
to be paid each academic year to an individ- 
ual awarded a national scholarship shall be 
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determined for each academic year by the 
Board on the basis of the estimated ex- 
penses which will be incurred for such year 
in attending the educational institution in 
which he is enrolled. In no event shall such 
allowance for any such year exceed $3,000, 
nor shall such allowance for the first such 
year be less than $500. The scholarship 
allowance shall be paid in such manner and 
at such times as the Board may prescribe. 

(b) The scholarship allowance herein pro- 
vided for shall be granted for a period of 
time not to exceed four academic years, or 
such longer period as is normally required 
to complete the undergraduate curriculum 
which the recipient is pursuing; but in no 
event shall such allowance be paid beyond 
the completion by the recipient of the work 
for his first bachelor’s degree. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions, the 
scholarship allowance shall be paid only so 
long as the recipient (1) devotes substan- 
tially full time during the academic school 
year to educational work at the educational 
institution which he is attending, and (2) 
maintains the standards and requirements 
prescribed by the institution he is attending 
and those prescribed by the Board. If the 
recipient fails to maintain such standards 
and requirements, his national scholarship 
shall be terminated and he shall be dropped 
from the program. 

Appropriations 
Sec. 106. There are authorized to be ap- 


propriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 


Credit against income taz for real property 
taxes paid for support of public elemen- 
tary and secondary education 
Sec. 201. (a) Part IV of subchapter A of 

chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 

1954 (relating to credits against tax) is 

amended by renumbering section 38 as sec- 

tion 39, and by inserting after section 37 the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 38. REAL Property Taxes Parp ror SupP- 
PORT OF PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


“(a) GENERAL RvuLeE—There shall _ be 
allowed as a credit against the tax imposed 
by this chapter for the taxable year an 
amount equal to the taxes on real property 
paid or accrued during the taxable year 
which are imposed for the support of public 
elementary and secondary education, but 
only to the extent that such taxes do not 
exceed the lesser of— 

(1) $100, or 

(2) the amount of the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year, reduced by 
the credits allowable under secton 32 (relat- 
ing to tax withheld at source on nonresident 
aliens and foreign corporations and on tax- 
free covenant bonds), section 33 (relating to 
foreign tax credit), section 34 (relating to 
credit for dividends received by individuals), 
section 35 (relating to partially tax-exempt 
interest), and section 37 (relating to retire- 
ment income). 

“(b) Income Tax BENEFITS Not To EXcEED 
AMOUNT OF REAL PROPERTY TAXES PAID FOR 
Support or Pustic EpucaTion.—If the amount 
aliowable (but for this subsection) as a 
credit under subsection (a) for any taxable 
year, when added to the amount by which 
the tax under this chapter for the taxable 
year is less. by reason of the deduction 
allowed under section 164 for real property 
taxes for which credit is otherwise allowable 
under subsection (a), exceeds the total 
amount of real property taxes paid or accrued 
during the taxable year which are imposed 
for the support of public elementary and 
secondary education, the amount allowable 
as a credit under subsection (a) shall be re- 
duced by an amount equal to such excess. 

“(c) DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF REAL 
PROPERTY TAX Pam FOR SUPPORT OF PUBLIC 
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EpucaTIon.—For purposes of subsection (a), 
the amount of any tax on real property 
which is imposed for the support of public 
elementary and secondary education shall 
be— 

“(1) with respect to any real property tax 
imposed solely for such support, the amount 
of such tax; and 

“(2) with respect to any real property tax 
imposed in part for such support, the por- 
tion of such tax— 

“(A) designated in the bill for such tax 
submitted to the taxpayer by the taxing 
jurisdiction imposing such tax; or 

“(B) determined from information set 
forth in such bill or from information fur- 
nished to the taxpayer by such taxing juris- 
diction, 
as the amount of such tax which is imposed 
for the support of public elementary and 
secondary education. 

“(d) SPecIaL RULES.— 

(1) TAXES MUST BE DEDUCTIBLE.—No credit 
shall be allowed under subsection (a) with 
respect to any real property tax unless such 
tax is allowable as a deduction for the tax- 
able year under section 164. 

“(2) TAXES CONSTRUCTIVELY PAID.—Under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate, the provisions of subsections (d), 
(e), and (f) of section 164 shall apply to 
real property taxes with respect to which 
credit is allowable under subsection (a).” 

(b) The table of sections for such part IV 
is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 38. Real property taxes paid for sup- 
port of public education. 

“Sec. 39. Overpayment of tax.” 

Deduction for expenses incurred in provid- 
ing higher education 


Sec. 202. (a) Part VII of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to additional itemized deduc- 
tions for individuals) is amended by renum- 
bering section 217 as section 218, and by in- 
serting after section 216 the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 217. EXPENSES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. 


“(a) ALLOWANCE OF DeEDucTION.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction the expenses for higher edu- 
cation paid by the taxpayer during the tax- 
able year which are incurred by him, by 
his spouse, or by a dependent (as defined in 
section 152(a)). 

“(b) DEFINITION.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) EXPENSES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term ‘expenses for higher education’ 
means amounts paid for— 

“(A) tuition and fees required by an in- 
stitution of higher education for attendance 
at such institution; 

“(B) fees required by an institution of 
higher education for a course of instruction 
at such institution; 

“(C) books, supplies, and equipment cer- 
tified by an institution of higher education 
as necessary for a course of instruction at 
such institution; and 

“(D) meals and lodging while attending 
an institution of higher education, but only 
if the individual for whom such amounts are 
paid is, at the time such expenses for meals 
and lodging are incurred, a full-time student 
at such institution or is enrolled in courses 
having at least one-half of the number of 
hours required to qualify as a full-time 
student. 

(2) INSTITUTION OF HIGHER EDUCATION.— 
The term ‘institution of higher education’ 
means an educational institution (as defined 
in section 151(e) (4) )— 

“(A) which is accredited by a recognized 
national or regional accrediting agency, and 

“(B) (i) which is authorized to confer any 
baccalaureate or higher degree, or (ii) whose 
curriculum consists of courses at least two- 
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thirds of which are courses of instruction 
within the meaning of this section. 

“(3) COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.—The term 
‘course of instruction’ means a course of in- 
struction for the successful completion of 
which credit is allowed toward a baccalaure- 
ate or higher degree by an institution of 
higher education authorized to confer such 
degree, or which is required for graduation 
by the institution of higher education of- 
fering such course. 

“(c) LImMIraTIons.— 

“(1) EXPENSES OF EACH INDIVIDUAL.—De- 
duction shall be allowed under subsection 
(a) for the expenses for higher education of 
any one individual paid during the taxable 
year only to the extent that such expenses 
do not exceed $2,000. 

“(2) Spouse.—Deduction shall be allowed 
under subsection (a) for the expenses for 
higher education of the spouse of the tax- 
payer paid during the taxable year only if— 

“(A) the taxpayer is entitled to an exemp- 
tion for his spouse under section 151(b) for 
the taxable year, or 

“(B) the taxpayer files a joint return with 
his spouse under section 6013 for the taxable 
year. 

“(3) MEALS AND LODGING.— 

“(A) FULL-TIME STUDENTS.—Deduction 
shall be allowed under subsection (a) for 
the expenses for higher education described 
in subsection (b)(1)(D) paid during the 
taxable year which are incurred by any in- 
dividual who at the time such expenses are 
incurred is a full-time student only to the 
extent that such expenses do not exceed— 

“(i) in the case of such expenses incurred 
while the individual is attending an edu- 
cational institution away from home, $90, 
multiplied by the number of months during 
the taxable year in which the individual at- 
tends an educational institution away from 
home, or if greater, by the number of 
months for which payment is made during 
the taxable year for meals and lodging for 
the individual while he is attending an edu- 
cational institution away from home; or 

“(ii) in the case of such expenses in- 
curred while the individual is attending an 
educational institution not away from home, 
$45, multiplied by the number of months 
during the taxable year in which the indi- 
vidual attends an institution of higher edu- 
cation not away from home, or, if greater, 
by the number of months for which payment 
is made during the taxable year for meals 
and lodging for the individual while he is 
attending an educational institution not 
away from home. 

“(B) LESS THAN FULL-TIME STUDENTS.— 
Deduction shall be allowed under subsection 
(a) for the expenses of higher education 
described in subsection (b)(1)(D) paid dur- 
ing the taxable year which are incurred by 
any individual who at the time such ex- 
penses are incurred is not a full-time student 
but who is enrolled in courses having at 
least one-half of the number of hours re- 
quired to qualify as a full-time student only 
to the extent that such expenses do not 
exceed an amount determined under sub- 
paragraph (A) (i) or (ii), whichever is ap- 
plicable, except that, for purposes of this 
subparagraph, there shall be substituted for 
$90 in subparagraph (A) (i), and for $45 in 
subparagraph (A) (ii), an amount which 
bears the same ratio to $90 or $45, as the 
case may be, as the number of hours in 
which such individual is enrolled bears to 
the number of hours required to qualify as 
a full-time student. 

“(C) SPECIAL RULES.—-For purposes of sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B), a month during 
which an individual attends an institution 
of higher education for less than 10 days 
shall be disregarded; and an individual who 
is attending an institution of higher educa- 
tion not away from home, but who is re- 
quired by such institution to accept meals 
and lodging furnished by such institution, 
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shall be treated as if he is attending an in- 
stitution of higher education away from 
nome. For purposes of this section, the 
amounts paid for meals and lodging of an 
individual while he is attending an institu- 
tion of higher education not away from 
nome shall, in the case of meals and lodging 
furnished to such individual by the tax- 
payer, be determined under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 
For purposes of the preceding sentence, a 
month during which an individual is in 
attendance at an institution of higher edu- 
cation for less than 10 days shall be dis- 

ed. For purposes of this paragraph, 
an individual who is attending an institu- 
tion of higher education not away from 
home, but who is required by such institu- 
tion to accept meals and lodging furnished 
by such institution, shall be treated as if 
he is attending an institution of higher edu- 
cation away from home. For purposes of 
this section, the amounts paid for meals 
and lodging of an individual while he is 
attending an institution of higher educa- 
tion not away from home shall, in the 
case of meals and lodging furnished to such 
individual by the taxpayer, be determined 
under regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. 

“(4) OTHER PERSONAL AND LIVING EX- 
PENSES.—Except as provided in paragraph 
(3), deduction shall not be allowed under 
subsection (a) for any amount paid, directly 
or indirectly, for any personal or living ex- 
penses. In the event an amount paid as 
tuition or fees includes an amount for any 

or living expense (including meals 
or lodging) which is not separately stated, 
the portion of such amount paid which is 
attributable to such personal or living ex- 
pense shall be determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(5) TAXPAYERS HAVING SUBSTANTIAL TAX- 
ABLE INCOME.—The amount which (but for 
this paragraph) would be allowable as a de- 
duction under subsection (a) shall be re- 
duced by the amount by which the taxable 
income of the taxpayer (computed without 

to this section) exceeds— 

“(A) $10,000, if the taxpayer is unmarried 
and is not a head of a household (as defined 
in section 1(b)(a) for the taxable year, or 
is married and files a separate return for 
the taxable year, or 

“(B) $20,000, if the taxpayer is married 
and files a joint return with his spouse for 
the taxable year, or is a head of a household 
or surviving spouse for the taxable year. 

“(d) REDUCTION FOR CERTAIN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND VETERANS’ BENE- 
rits—The expenses for higher education 
paid by the taxpayer with respect to any 
individual which (but for this subsection) 
would be taken into account under sub- 
section (a) shall, under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, be 
reduced by any amounts received by or for 
such individual during the taxable year 
as— 

“(1) a scholarship or fellowship grant 
(within the meaning of section 117(a) (1) ) 
which, under section 177, is not includible 
in gross income, or 

“(2) education and training allowance 
under chapter 33 of title 38 of the United 
States Code or educational assistance allow- 
ance under chapter 35 of such title. 

“(e) Excerrion.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to any amount paid which is allow- 
able as a deduction under section 162 (re- 
lating to trade or business expenses) .” 

(b) The table of sections for such part 
VII is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 217, Expenses for higher education. 
“Sec, 218. Cross references.” 


Effective date 


Src. 203. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 201 and 202 shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1959. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment now pending be considered over a 
2-hour period, 142 hours to be allocated 
to the Senator from Arizona and one- 
half hour to the Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
on my amendment, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Florida with 
the understanding that the time for his 
statement not be charged to my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the time 
consumed by the Senator from Florida 
may be charged to the time under my 
control. 





CASTRO, PRISONERS, AND 
TRACTORS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
Fidel Castro’s callous offer to exchange 
prisoners for tractors has now put bim 
into the dilemma, in which he had hoped 
to put the United States. 

This offer was made solely for propa- 
ganda value. Castro knows and we 
know that he can obtain and is, in fact, 
obtaining tractors from Russia and the 
Soviet bloc nations. Castro hoped to 
make it appear throughout Latin 
America that the United States “im- 
perialists” cared more for machinery 
than they did for human lives, to use his 
own propagandist’s words. 

He knows that the U.S. Government 
could not, and would not, accede to his 
unconscionable offer, for to do so would 
put the United States in the position of 
paying tribute in response to his black- 
mail. 

He was advised that the principle of 
“millions for defense but not one cent 
for tribute’ still exists in the United 
States and, indeed, we still embrace that 
principle. 

But where he miscalculated was in not 
reckoning with the depth of sympathy 
and the extent of the friendship which 
the ordinary citizens of the United 
States feel for the Cuban people as such, 
and particularly for the Cuban freedom 
fighters. For now private citizens have, 
together with the Cuban refugees, re- 
sponded to Castro’s challenge for an ex- 
change of a machine for a life, and now 
he seeks to squirm out of the deal. 

All of Latin America has been horri- 
fied and appalled by Castro’s Eichmann- 
like offer to exchange a life for a 
machine. 

The newspaper O Estado de Sao Paulo 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil, SAo Paulo being 
the province of the President of Brazil, 
Mr. Quadros, had this to say: 

A tractor will be sent to Fidel Castro by 
the great liberal newspaper O Estado de Sao 
Paulo in order to contribute to the ransom 
demanded by the Cuban Premier for counter- 
revolutionaries taken prisoner in the abortive 
landing operation. At the same time as it 
announced this decision the newspaper edi- 
torial expressed its complete disagreement 
with the “erroneous attitude of the Brazilian 
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Government toward the problem of Cuba, 
which is vital for all America.” 


O Estado de Sao Paulo writes: 

When our Foreign Minister says that it is 
too soon to know whether the Cuban regime 
is Communist or not, he contradicts with 
these words the statements of Fidel Castro 
and Ernesto Guevera themselves. The truth 
is that both of them have proclaimed them- 
selves to be disciples of Lenin. Either our 
Government believes that the Cuban regime 
is the best, and if it wants to be consistent 
it must then try to establish such a regime 
in Brazil, or it must defend our own re- 
gime. 


The editorial concludes by saying: 


What is to be decided is how to protect the 
dignity of the office of the President of 
Brazil. 


Since I received this particular news- 
paper, it is my understanding that four 
more newspapers in Brazil have now 
made an offer of a tractor, saying that 
they, too, have finally begun to wake 
up and realize that in Castro’s offer of 
a life for a machine, they realize the 
callousness of the Communist govern- 
ment of Cuba. The whole reaction now 
has begun to work against Castro, and 
that is why he wants to be released from 
his offer. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Florida 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Florida yield to the Senator from 
New York? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am glad to yield, 
although I have only limited time in 
which to speak. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to state, in 
connection with the statement of the 
Senator from Florida, that today the 
New York Post and the New York Jour- 
nal American have published editorials 
praising the citizens committee in New 
York which is seeking to supplement the 
fundraising effort to which the Senator 
from Florida has referred. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

In La Paz, Bolivia, the paper Ultima 
Hora stated the Castro proposal was 
worse than Nazi Eichmann’s proposal 
to barter Jews for trucks, since Castro 
was trading his own countrymen and his 
actions have resulted in Communist 
establishment of a base of operations in 
America. The editorial is also harshly 
critical of Latin American governments 
which are sympathetic to this “inhuman 
act.” 

In San Jose, Costa Rica, La Republica 
and La Hora front paged the Associated 
Press story on Castro’s proposed barter. 
An editorial in Diario de Costa Rica calls 
the proposal cynical and cruel and a gen- 
uine example of Marxism which values 
machines more than man. It calls Cas- 
tro’s Cuba more Communist than any 
Iron Curtain satellite, and states Castro 
stays in power only through a reign of 
terror. The editorial adds that the pro- 
posal is hardly surprising, however, since 
Castro is “possessed of devils, Marxist, 
atheist, and inhuman.” 

In Montevideo, Uruguay, El] Bien Pub- 
lico—Union Civica and La Manana Colo- 
rado Independent followed the same edi- 
torial approach on May 19, comparing 








Castro’s offer to Hitler’s offer to ex- 
change Jewish prisoners for trucks. El 
Paid—UBD—stated they found it hard 
to believe, but, if true, is simply further 
proof of Communist disregard of human 
beings, and that Castro had arrived at 
the extreme of selling Cuban citizens for 
machinery. They also compared it with 
the Moorish custom of selling Christian 
prisoners for money. 

No wonder that Fidel Castro is des- 
perately endeavoring to change the 
terms of his offer, because it has been 
for him a monumental propaganda 
blunder. It has opened the eyes of 
doubters and dreamers to the cruelty, 
the callousness, and the materialism of 
the Communist ideology as it is prac- 
ticed in Cuba today. 

I am satisfied that if the Government 
of the United States continues to follow 
the present position of “hands off” with 
respect to this problem, with all of its 
humanitarian appeal, and leaves it to 
the private citizens here in the United 
States and in the neighboring Latin 
American couniries, the solution can be 
found, the lives can be saved, and all 
Latin America can be thoroughly 
awakened to the terrible danger of com- 
munism. 

An extra dividend may well be that, 
through this cooperative effort, we shall 
finally realize the unity of the peoples 
of this hemisphere in a giant, joint effort 
to stop the encroachments of commu- 
nism in all of Latin America, and the 
pressing need to cooperatively eliminate 
communism from Cuba at the earliest 
feasible moment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I did not under- 
stand the statement the Senator from 
New York made. 

Mr. JAVITS. I referred to editorials 
published today in two newspapers in 
New York City. The editorials com- 
mented favorably on the effort of pri- 
vate citizens to do something about this 
matter, without all the implications— 
blackmail, and so forth—which some 
are trying to read into this situation. 
‘The editorials bore out the fundamental 
thesis which just now has been ex- 
plained so very eloquently and well by 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is the Senator from 
New York willing to have the editorials 
printed in the Rrecorp? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; but that will have 
to be done tomorrow, for the editorials 
were published only today. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
conclusion I wish to point out that no 
doubt Castro wanted the people of the 
United States to state, following his pro- 
posal, “We cannot do it”; and in that 
event Castro would have been able to 
say that although the United States 
had been talking for 20 years or more 
about how much it wanted to help the 
countries to the south of it, nevertheless, 
when the time came to save the lives of 
these people, the United States would not 
do anything about it. In my judgment, 
if that had been the case, the back of 
the revolutionary movement would have 
been broken. 
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In addition, Castro wanted to have 
word go throughout Latin America that 
although the United States has talked 
about progress in the housing field, yet 
the United States would not give up con- 
struction equipment—wheelbarrows or 
shovels or tractors or bulldozers—in 
order to save lives; and Castro hoped 
thereby to win a tremendous propa- 
ganda victory. But he did not realize 
the depth of feeling of the people in 
that connection. Newspapers all over 
Latin America are showing that the peo- 
ple are appalled by what Castro has done. 

So now Castro is trying to say, “I will 
not deal with citizens’ groups. I want 
to deal only with the Government.” 

Mr. President, the Government should 
stay out of this situation. We are now 
about to win a tremendous propaganda 
victory over Castro, because he has put 
his foot right into his mouth. At any 
rate, I hope the Government will stay 
out of this situation, and will permit our 
people to continue to act. By this 
means, the people all over Latin Amer- 
ica will be able to realize the dangers of 
communism. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I do 
not have the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have the floor; and I ask unanimous 
consent that the colloquy may continue, 
but that the time required for it be not 
charged to the time available to either 
side, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, this 
is a very important subject. I know the 
able Senator from Florida has studied 
it very carefully. Will he inform us as 
nearly as he is able to, based on what he 
has been able to learn from the press 
and in other ways, how many prisoners 
are being held in Cuba, today, by Castro? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over and above 
the so-called freedom fighters? 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes; the 1,200. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Over and above 
the 1,271, my information is—although I 
cannot vouch for its authenticity—that 
in the neighborhood of 100,000 people 
are being held. 

Mr. CARROLL. A few days ago I 
read in the newspapers that the esti- 
mated number was 147,000. However, 
whether it be 100,000 or 50,000——— 

Mr. SMATHERS. The information 
is that on the night of the revolution, 
Castro picked up 147,000 or 157,000. 
Since then, approximately 50,000 have 
been released; but 100,000 are still in- 
carcerated in theaters and in pens of 
all kinds, under the most terrible condi- 
tions imaginable. 

Mr. CARROLL. In order to be con- 
servative, let us say that the number 
still held by Castro is only 50,000. But 
regardless of the exact number of pris- 
oners Castro still holds, certainly the 
negotiations are most important, for 
they involve thousands of people. So 
if the Government of the United States 
has to negotiate on this basis, let the 
negotiations be across the board. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I do not disagree 
with the Senator. I merely say I do not 
think the Government, itself, is in q 
position to become involved in this par. 
ticular matter. The whole burden of 
what I was trying to say is that citizens’ 
groups do a much more effective job, 1 
understand the Government has taken 
no particular position with respect to 
this question, and I hope that will con- 
tinue to be the case; but I agree that we 
ought to try to have every prisoner in 
Cuba released, and, for that matter, 
anywhere else. There are three boys in 
Ecuador who need to be released. 

Mr. CARROLL. Would the Senator 
not say that, if we are to negotiate for 
1,271 prisoners, we should talk about all 
the people who are now in prisons, 
whether it be done by private groups, or 
by a Commission of the Government, or 
by the U.S. Government? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I could not dis- 
agree with the Senator. Certainly, we 
want to see that all people who are in- 
carcerated wrongly are freed. Certain- 
ly, there are some in Cuba. Certainly, 
if we are to try to free 1,200, we ought to 
try to free more. Certainly, we should 
try to free Cuba. Certainly, we should 
try to get rid of communism there. 

Mr. CARROLL. Emphasis has been 
placed on some 1,200 people. Some per- 
sons call it a ransom, some Call it black- 
mail, to exchange machines for men. 
What about the thousands who languish 
in the jails of Cuba? It seems to me, 
they also represent a proper basis for 
negotiation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. 





TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HOMER 
CAPEHART 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, it is 
not often that well-deserved great trib- 
utes are paid to statesmen and other 
fine public servants while they are still 
in office; all too often the fine, effective 
service a man, or a Senator, gives to his 
country is commented upon after he 
leaves office. 

But today, Mr. President, as the senior 
Republican Senator, I am delighted to 
report that one of our most hard-work- 
ing, truly effective Senators—one who 
comes from the very heartland of Amer- 
ica—has received an excellent tribute 
from one of Washington’s distinguished 
correspondents. 

The Senator is Homer Capenart, the 
self-made man, who, born on a farm, 
has worked ag] his life and succeeded 
in every endeavor to which he has put 
his hand. For the past 17 years he has 
served Indiana in the United States 
Senate—longer than any other Senator 
ever elected from that State. This in 
itself attests to the ability and char- 
acter of Senator Capruart, and likewise 
to the good judgment of the men and 
women of his State. 

I know only too well, Mr. President, of 
the capacities within this Senator, be- 
cause I have known many Senators over 
the years and know from firsthand ex- 
perience what a man is and is not. In 
Senator Carenart, as the news story in 
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the Chicago Sunday Tribune relates, In- 
diana and the Nation have a remarkable 
public servant. He ranks high in the 
councils of his party and his seniority 
enables Indiana to have unusual repre- 
sentation and attention. His activities 
encompass a wide range in the Halls of 
this body: Agriculture, the interests of 
small businessmen, banking and cur- 
rency matters, housing and other fields 
of welfare, and, last, but not least, for- 
eign relations. In passing, I might men- 
tion that there are a number of laws 
on the Nation’s statute books today 
which bear the name of CAPEHART. 

The article in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, written by Mr. Willard Ed- 
wards, a longtime observer of the polit- 
ical scene, points out, because of space 
limitations, only a few of Senator CaPE- 
HART’S abilities. For example, his very 
simplicity of action during Senate com- 
mittee hearings frequently results—and 
this is well known—in getting to the root 
of problems. 

In foreign relations, he has been 
ahead of his time. He has called the 
turn of events time after time, recently 
in the case of Cuba and Laos. All this 
is singled out specifically in the news- 
paper article. 

Mr. President, because of this unusual 
and longtime coming tribute—which all 
of us are delighted to see—I ask unani- 
mous consent that the story be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

WITNESSES SQUIRM WHEN CAPEHART CUTS 
Loose ON THEM—EVEN Murrow, AN OLD 
Pro, GETS THE FIDGETS 

(By Willard Edwards) 

WASHINGTON, May 6.—The two men facing 
each other were not only opposites in ap- 
pearance. Their subsequent dialog was to 
show that they were poles apart in thinking. 
Neither would ever understand the other. 

The Senator on the rostrum was HOMER E. 
CaPeHaRT, Indiana Republican, 63 years of 
age, a portly man with a round, sunburned 
face. He spoke slowly, sometimes hesitating 
as he groped for the proper word. He looked 
like a farmer or businessman and, in fact, 
is both. 

OLD PRO SQUIRMS 

The witness in the Senate committee hear- 
ing room was Edward R. Murrow, 53, shortly 
to be confirmed as Director of the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency. His long and narrow face 
was pale. His voice, trained by many years 
of public speaking as a professional tele- 
vision commentator, had up to this moment 
rolled forth polished phrases in deep, reso- 
nant tones. 

Now, strangely, the man accustomed to a 
vast listening audience, was nervous. Little 
beads of perspiration dripped from his chin, 
sullying an expensive tie. His left foot beat 
a tattoo on the floor. Famed for a bored 
imperturbability, Murrow seemed almost to 
be squirming. 


PERPLEXED BY SENATOR 


Some Senators might have given the wit- 
ness comfort at that moment. They, too, 
have undergone questioning by Capehart 
and found difficulty in answering queries of 
& deceptive simplicity. 

The Senator is no orator. After 17 years 
in the Senate, longer than any other Sena- 
tor from Indiana in history, he talks as 
plainly and directly as when he first entered 
the perilous field of Hoosier politics back 
in 1942 as a county chairman. 
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Some might call him a plodder. He 
wrestles with a legislative proposal, ignores 
the fancy verbiage in which it may be pre- 
sented, applies the commonsense which 
helped him to a highly successful career in 
the business world before he entered the 
Senate, and comes up with a practical ver- 
dict. 

The process frequently baffles minds ca- 
pable of more agility. On this occasion, 
Murrow, an idol in the liberal and intel- 
lectual world, was plainly perplexed. The 
Senator’s reasoning was beyond his ken. 


CAUGHT OFF BALANCE 


CAPEHART was openly worried about the 
methods Murrow would use in his new job as 
Director of an agency set up to combat 
Communist propaganda around the world 
by spreading the American gospel of free- 
dom. 

Murrow had been taxed about scores of 
TV programs he had directed which ap- 
peared to concentrate more on the faults 
of the American system than its virtues. 
In presenting the United States to the world, 
he said, he would maintain an editorial bal- 
ance, not omitting the Nation’s weaknesses. 

Some excerpts from the questioning: 

“Mr. CaPEHART. What do you mean by 
editorial balance? 

“Mr. Murrow. It means, basically, telling 
the truth insofar as human fallibility per- 
mits it * * * one does not get out of bal- 
ance in reporting of difficult or depressed 
or contentious areas. 

“Mr. CaPeHART. Do you mean that you 
must cover every phase, be it good or bad? 

“Mr. Murrow. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. CAPEHART. You intend to tell the bad 
about the United States along with the 
good?” 

MUST REPORT BAD, TOO 

“Mr. Murrow. If the bad is significant, it 
is going to be reported anyway and we must 
report it. We must report it honestly, other- 
wise it will be distorted. 

“Mr. CAPEHART. My understanding of your 
position is that you are to sell the United 
States to the world, just as a sales man- 
ager’s job is to sell a Buick or a Cadillac 
or a radio or television set. Now, I never 
knew of a salesman who was very successful 
that ran in advertisements and sales stories 
the weaknesses of their product and of their 
company. Now, aren’t you selling ideas, just 
the same, in reality as selling physical 
things? 

“Mr. Murrow. I do not mean to suggest 
that we should put emphasis on the un- 
pleasant or the unsuccessful. But we cannot 
be effective in telling the American story if 
we deny that we have controversies or dif- 
ficulties.” 

HE SHRUGS IN DESPAIR 


“Mr. CAPEHART. I grew up as a farmer and 
manufacturer, and salesman. In selling, we 
deal with positives. We talk completely 
about our strength. 

“Now why can’t we concentrate on strength 
rather than weakness? This Agency (USIA) 
has not been very successful in the past. 
Here we sit, a Nation some 180 years old, 
with the greatest system of government, but 
other people in the world have not and are 
not copying it. I would like to see us con- 
centrate on the positive and good. Let them 
find out for themselves about the weak- 
nesses. If they do, the weaknesses may look 
so small to them in comparison to the good 
that they may discount them.” 

Murrow shrugged his shoulders slightly in 
seeming despair. As a $200,000-a-year Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System executive, he 
was no stranger to advertising techniques. 
But the concept that American propaganda 
abroad should fail to note flaws in the Amer- 
ican system was obviously repugnant to 
him. He seemed about to argue, then re- 
mained silent. 
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RESEMBLANCE TO TAFT 


The incklent was typical of the Capehart 
approach to an issue. It has confounded 
others than Murrow. Senators in floor de- 
bate, seldom at a loss for words on any sub- 
ject, have been known to falter under the 
persistent prodding of the Senator from 
Indiana, who insists that complicated legis- 
lation be discussed in simple, everyday terms. 

CAPEHART puts the questions which many 
want answered but hesitate to ask for 
seeming to disclose lack of knowledge. In 
this respect, he bears a resemblance to the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft, Republican, of 
Ohio, one of the most Knowledgeable men 
who ever served in the Senate. Taft never 
hesitated to confess ignorance of a subject 
and would not render an opinion until he 
turned it inside out and examined it from 
all angles. 

CAPEHART was born near Algiers, Ind., the 
son of a tenant farmer, and never got be- 
yond high school. He now owns and op- 
erates a 2,400-acre farm where his father 
once scratched out a living. 


CORNFIELD CONFERENCE 


He was a traveling saleman for a Wis- 
consin plow company at tme age of 22, be- 
came a sales manager ior an Indianapolis 
company, and at 31 organized his own cor- 
poration. In 1932, he founded a musical in- 
strument manufacturing company and made 
a fortune. 

He was 41 when he first tool a direct in- 
terest in politics and gained nationwide at- 
tention by sponsoring a Republican “corn- 
field conference” on his farm in 1938. 

In 1944, he was elected to the Senate, was 
reelected in 1950 and again in 1956. He will 
seek a fourth term next year and is regarded 
as a shoo-in. 

CAPEHART reports weekly to Indiana, in a 
radio-TV broadcast, on what’s going on in 
Washington. As a high-ranking member of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, he 
has made some remarkable predictions and 
uttered some blunt comments which make 
this show sprightly listening and more in- 
formative than the product of the big net- 
works. 


KNEW LAOS WAS LOST 


Thus, on March 31, 5 weeks ago, his listen- 
ers knew that Laos was lost to the Commu- 
nists, a conclusion now visible even to the 
State Department. He has been urging ac- 
tion for months against Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro (“‘a little bearded fellow with a dirty 
neck—an out-and-out Communist who’s 
been beating the brains out of the United 
States’’). 

After the Cuban invasion failure, Capr- 
HART warned that Cuba had become “as truly 
a satellite of Soviet Russia as East Germany” 
and said a further delay “in getting Russia 
out of Cuba” before it became a great mis- 
Sile base would invoive a major war effort in 
the end. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLDWaTER] 
is recognized. How much time does the 
Senator yield himself? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
such time as I need. 

Mr. President, I want to voice some 
general comments and objections to the 
bill that is now before us. I do not be- 
lieve in Federal aid to education of any 
type; but if we must have it, if-it is the 
consensus of the Congress that we must 


I yield myself 
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have it, I believe the amendment which 
I shall discuss shortly would do a far 
better and safer job than the bill as it is 
before us. 

The bill to provide Federal grants-in- 
aid to the States for classroom construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries for public 
schools reported by the committee is one 
which I cannot support. The proposed 
measure rests on a number of assump- 
tions which I regard as unsound and 
completely unsupported by the evidence. 
These false assumptions are: 

First. Our public schools are inade- 
quately financed. 

Second. There is a substantial class- 

. room shortage in the public schools. 

Third. There is a serious shortage of 
teachers in the public schools. 

Fourth. State and local governments 
are incapable of continuing to finance 
the public schools. 

Fifth. The committee bill is consistent, 
fair, and equitable in its allocation of 
benefits and costs. 

I am of the opinion that there is no 
’ “crisis in education,” as claimed by the 
supporters of the committee bill. Judg- 
ing by all the relevant criteria, statisti- 
cal and otherwise, as provided by the 
bill’s proponents themselves, I can find 
not the slightest justification for extend- 
ing the activities of the Central Govern- 
ment into the field of education which, 
both traditionally and constitutionally, 
has been the exclusive domain of the 
States and the localities. 

On many occasions on the floor I have 
heard the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. Morse}, the floor leader of 
this particular measure, speak in general 
terms. I quote these words from page 
8524 of the Recorp of yesterday, May 22: 

I believe it is very important to get on the 
statute books some legislative principles in 
regard to Federal aid to education. 


This statement appeared on page 8057 
of the Recorp of May 16: 

What is new is that we now stand on the 
threshold of passing a law which will, for 
this day and age, begin to make significant 
contributions to the education of all public 
school children in each of the States, and 
that we recognize an obligation to do so 
under the general welfare clause of the 
Constitution. 


The repetition of these remarks, or 
similar remarks, indicates that the pro- 
ponent of the bill recognizes that we 
have no constitutional right to act in 
this general field. He rests his case 
upon the general welfare clause, which 
has never been held to govern education. 

We are in a new era, so to speak. We 
are legislating around the Constitution. 
We are legislating to the effect that we 
might satisfy ourselves that we have 
the right to move into the field of States 
and localities in relation to the support 
and operation of the schools. 


ARE OUR SCHOOLS INADEQUATELY FINANCED? 


The answer to that question is “No.” 
, In the past 20 years, enrollment in edu- 
cational institutions of all kinds and at 
all levels increased 57 percent, while total 
educational expenditures increased 642 
percent. 

Although prices more than doubled 
during this period, the increase in edu- 
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cational expenditures of 642 percent 
would still have been 257 percent if com- 
puted in dollars of constant purchasing 
power, as compared with the 57-percent 
increase in pupil enrollment, a ratio of 
almost 5 to 1—U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, “Statistical Summary of Education, 
1955-56; Progress of Public Education 
in the U.S.A., 1959-60; releases of Au- 
gust 28, 1959, and August 14, 1960.” 

If we look at the share of the national 
income being spent for education, we 
find a similar upward trend. In 1890, 
1.4 percent of the national income was 
spent on education. In 1913 it was 2.2 
percent, in 1930, 3.7 percent, in 1950, 4 
percent, in 1956, 5.1 percent, in 1960, 6 
percent. Thus the percentage of the na- 
tional income going to education has 
multiplied more than four times since 
1890, and increased 50 percent between 
1950 and 1960—Roger A. Freeman, “Fi- 
nancing of the Public Schools,’ volume 
I: School Needs in the Decade Ahead, 
1958, page 5. It is also not without sig- 
nificance, that according to UNESCO 
figures, almost all other countries of the 
world allocate a smaller percentage of 
their national income to education, and 
that the Soviet Union, whose national in- 
come is far smaller than ours, spends no 
greater proportion on education than do 
we, erroneous assertions to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Growth in our total educational ex- 
penditures has outdistanced the advance 
in both business profits and living stand- 
ards. Thus, between 1929 and 1958 ex- 
penditures for education grew 580 per- 
cent, corporate net profits 129 percent. 
As a percentage of national income, 
corporate profits dropped sharply from 
9.4 to 52 percent, while the per- 
centage for educational expenditures 
rose from 3.7 to 6 percent for the same 
period—U.S. Office of Education, “Statis- 
tical Summary of Education 1955-56: 
Progress of Public Education in the 
U.S.A., 1958-59; U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Survey of Current Business, 
July 1959.” 

When we turn to the public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, attendance 
at which has been declining in propor- 
tion to our population growth while col- 
lege and private school attendance has 
been increasing, we find that the rate 
of expenditure has gone up more rapidly 
than the living standards of our peo- 
ple. Over the past 30 years, per capita 
expenditures for personal consumption 
have increased 57 percent while public 
school expenditures per pupil have risen 
166 percent, both ratios being measured 
identically in constant dollars—‘Eco- 
nomic Report of the President, January 
1961”; U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census; National Educa- 
tion Association, “Status and Trends, 
1959”; Estimates of School Statistics. 
And while this development was taking 
place public school expenditures were 
far outstripping public school enroll- 
ments in the rapidity of their increase. 
Thus, from 1900 to 1961, enrollment mul- 
tiplied 2.4 times whereas school expendi- 
tures per pupil, on the average and in 
constant dollars, have doubled about 
every 20 years, and the current school ex- 
penditures per pupil have multiplied 8.4 
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times in terms of the same constant dol- 
lar, an increase more than 3% times as 
great as the increase in enrollment—U.s. 
Office of Education; “Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education, 1955-1956”; National 
Education Association, “Estimates of 
School Statistics, 1960-1961.” 

When we examine the population pro- 
jections made by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, the evidence indicates that the peak 
of educational needs in terms of popula- 
tion growth has already been reached, 
and that this ratio will decline during 
the next decade. The _ school-age 
group—those between 5 and 17 years 
of age—increased 46 percent between 
1950 and 1960: It is estimated that for 
the next 19-year period—1960 to 1970— 
this rate of increase will be cut in half, 
shrinking to about 20 percent—US. Bu- 
reau of the Census, “Current Population 
Reports, Series P-25, No. 187’. 

2. HOW LARGE IS THE CLASSROOM SHORTAGE? 


The size of the classroom shortage has 
been a major issue in the continuing de- 
bate on Federal aid to education. Fig- 
ures on classroom shortages issued by 
the Office of Education show a shortage 
of 250,000 in 1950, 312,000 in 1953, 370,- 
000 in 1954, 159,000 in 1956, 142,300 in 
1957, 141,900 in 1958, 132,400 in the fall 
of 1959 and 142,100 in the fall of 1960. 
If we take these figures at face value, 
they indicate a reduction in the class- 
room shortage from 370,000 to 142,100 
between 1954 and 1960 without the bene- 
fit of a Federal aid program—various 
reports, Office of Education. 

There is, however, some doubt about 
the accuracy of classroom shortage fig- 
ures. In March 1955 the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare testified 
before a congressional committee that a 
revision of estimates placed the expected 
shortage in 1959-60 at 176,000 instead 
of the 407,000 he had estimated a few 
months earlier. Actually, the report is- 
sued in the fall of 1960 placed the figure 
at only 142,100. These estimates are 
usually based on statistics prepared by 
the school authorities in each State; 
there are no national standards, and 
many believe the estimates reflect the 
subjective attitudes of the compilers 
rather than any actual classroom situa- 
tion. For example, two neighboring 
States with roughly similar classroom 
situations, and great similarities in other 
important respects—Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota—reported classroom shortages of 
3,941 and 310, respectively. The dis- 
parity is so great as to raise serious 
doubts about the objectivity of many of 
these estimates. 

At any rate, a comparison of the in- 
ventory contained in the long-range 
phase of the school facility survey of 
1954 with the autumn 1959 survey shows 
that in those 5 years enrollment in- 
creased 20 percent, number of classrooms 
30 percent, and the number of pupils per 
classroom was reduced by 2% from 30.46 
to 28.1. 

President Kennedy, in his education 
message, asserted that classroom needs 
for the coming 10-year period between 
1960 and 1970 will be 600,000. This av- 
erages out to 60,000 classrooms per 
year—paper presented to American Sta- 
tistical Association on December 30, 1959, 
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py Louis H. Conger, Educational Statis- 


tics Branch, Office of Education. How- 


ever, figures released by the Office of 
Education disclose that between 1956 and 
1961, a total of 349,300 classrooms were 
puilt for an annual average of 69,860, or 
almost 10,000 per year more than the 
yearly average asked for by the Presi- 
dent. Assuming these estimates to be 
reasonably accurate, it is as plain as a 
pikestaff that to take care of all esti- 
mated classroom needs for the next dec- 
ade it will not be necessary to maintain 
even the annual volume of school con- 
struction that was completed in the av- 
erage of the past 5 years by the States 


sand localities acting without. benefit of a 


Federal grant-in-aid program—‘“Staffing 
and Constructing Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 1959-69,” Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
January 19, 1961. 

3. HOW SERIOUS IS THE TEACHER SHORTAGE? 


Here again we are confronted with 
highly suspect statistics. Thus, on Aug- 
ust 30, 1959, the Office of Education re- 
ported a shortage of 195,000 qualified 
teachers. 

But in 1953, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare had estimated 
that the teacher shortage would be 292,- 
000 by the fall of 1960. These huge dis- 
parities between projected estimates and 
actual future developments are common 
in the discussions of the issue—National 
Education Association, “Estimates of 
School Statistics, 1959-60,” pages 10 and 
11; U.S. Office of Education, release of 
August 30, 1959, and earlier releases. 
They indicate to us that much of the so- 
called data consists of poetry and propa- 
ganda rather than objective research. 
At any rate, even if we use these dubious 
statistics, they point only to the conclu- 
sion that the so-called need for Federal 
aid to education has been exaggerated 
by its proponents. As a matter of fact, 
the 1959 report on teacher shortages was 
so severely criticized that the Office of 
Education omitted a reference to the 
teacher shortage in its regular report in 
the autumn of 1960. 

Actually, the figures seem to indicate 
that education has made great strides in 
meeting its manpower needs. Over the 
past 30 years, the number of employees 
in all forms of public education, both 
lower and higher, increased 140 percent 
while employment in private industry 
rose by only 45 percent; but enrollment 
in public education rose at the same rate 
as the population of the United States as 
a whole—45 percent—U.S. Department 
of Commerce, “National Income, 1954 
Edition”; Survey of Current Business, 
July 1960. 

Our public schools have increased 
their teaching staff proportionately 
faster than enrollment and the number 
of pupils per teacher has been consist- 
ently reduced. Since 1900, the number 
of public school pupils rose 140 percent, 
the number of teachers 250 percent, and 
the pupil teacher ratio was reduced by 
11.2, from 35.6 pupils per teacher to 
24.4 for 1960-61. Even if we take the 
figures for the last 7 years alone, the 
number of pupils increased 29 percent, 
the number of qualified teachers in- 
creased 40 percent, and the pupil- 
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teacher ratio declined by 2.4 pupils per 
teacher, from 28.4 to 26.—U.S. Office of 
Education, “Statistical Summary of 
Education, 1955-56’; National Educa- 
tion Association, “‘Estimates of School 
Statistics, 1960-61.” 

At this point I cannot resist a fur- 
ther illustration or two of the unreli- 
ability of the figures emanating from 
some of the most active and articulate 
proponents of Federal aid to education. 
Thus, in a release dated August 28, 
1958, the Office of Education estimated 
the number of qualified teachers in 
1958-59 at 1,334,800 and the _ short- 
age at i32,200. A year later, on Au- 
gust 30, 1959, it reported the number of 
qualified teachers in the same year— 
1958-59 to have been 1,400,700 or 
65,900 higher than previously estimated. 
But strangely enough, instead of reduc- 
ing the shortage correspondingly by 
65,900, it increased it retroactively by 
49,800—from 132,200 to 182,000. In that 
very same report—August 30, 1959—in 
which it raised its estimate of qualified 
teachers for 1958-59 to 1,400,700, it esti- 
mated for the next year, 1959-60, a sup- 
ply of 1,368,000 qualified teachers, a de- 
cline of 32,700. But in the December 
1959 issue of its magazine School Life 
the Office of Education reported that 
the number of qualified teachers had 
risen during the same year—between 
1958-59 to 1959-60—by 55,200. Thus 
one report suggests a decline of more 
than 32,000; another, from the same 
source, an increase of more than 55,000. 

When we come to the question of the 
future supply of teachers the outlook 
is highly favorable. If the percentage of 
college students seeking a _ teaching 
career merely remains stable over the 
next decade the number of newly 
graduated teachers will almost double. 
But pupil enrollment will be far less, for, 
as I have pointed out, it will be only 
about 20 percent as compared with 46 
percent during the last decade. 

Much has been said about the inade- 
quate earnings of the teacher. But 
these judgments must remain subjective 
unless they are based on comparisons 
with earnings of other segments of our 
population. The figures show that dur- 
ing the past 30 years—1929 to 1959— 
teachers’ salaries have more than kept 
pace with the other working elements of 
our population. In that period, teach- 
ers’ salaries rose by 106 percent as com- 
pared to 91 percent for all persons work- 
ing for wages and salaries and only 73 
percent for Federal Government civilian 
employees. It should also be emphasized 
that a huge proportion of our public 
school teachers are women, and all the 
surveys on the subject have shown that 
women teachers average higher earnings 
than other women college graduates or 
professional workers. 

4. CAN STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS CON- 
TINUE TO FINANCE THE SCHOOLS? 


Mr. President, let us take a look at the 
fourth false assumption, which relates to 
the question, “Can State and local gov- 
ernments continue to finance the 
schools?” 

I should like to preface my remarks by 
reading from the April issue of Construc- 
tion Review of the Department of Com- 
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merce. These are extremely interesting 
figures and show the picture for the first 
3. months of 1961, January through 
March. All private construction in this 
country for that period was down 5 per- 
cent, but public educational construc- 
tion was up 18 percent. To show in- 
creases over comparable months a year 
ago—January was plus 19 percent, Feb- 
ruary was plus 17 percent, and March 
was plus 18 percent. 

According to the same source, con- 
structions costs were up only 1 percent 
over a year ago. This increase is a solid 
one and a new alltime record volume of 
public educational construction for the 
first 3 months of the year. This fact, to- 
gether with the fact that bond approvals 
in 1960 were at a record high, proves 
that there is no slackening, no State and 
local exhaustion, no state of crisis in the 
building of public schools, and there has 
been provision by the localities for the 
construction of schoolbuildings and also 
the operation of them. 

In December 1959, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare con- 
ducted a telegraphic canvass among 
chief State school officers, 45 of whom re- 
plied; 15 of the States reported having 
districts which, although needing addi- 
tional classrooms had reached their bor- 
rowing limits and had no access to other 
funds—Office of Education, “Projection 
of Earned Degrees to 1969-70”; “Staffing 
and Constructing Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 1959-69.” “Survey 
of Current Business, July 1960”; “Na- 
tional Education Association.” ‘“Eco- 
nomic Status of Teachers in 1959-60.” 

There were 237 such districts, most of 
them small, out of a national total of 
over 40,000—a showing that only one- 
half of 1 percent of all the school dis- 
tricts in the Nation, legally lacked finan- 
cial means to build needed schools. De- 
spite the heavy burden of Federal tax- 
ation, the States and local communities, 
as I have shown, have done magnifi- 
cently in meeting their own school needs. 
The sales of State and local bonds have 
been at a high level for the past several 
years, and the overwhelming majority 
of them are being approved by the votes 
of the citizens in the States and locali- 
ties. If the heavy yoke of Federal tax- 
ation were eased, there can be no doubt 
that the States and local community 
would not only be able, but would be 
most willing, to increase both their taxes 
and expenditures for all public services 
including education. 

I remind Senators that about the only 
tax collector that taxpayers can really 
get at is the man who proposes school 
bonds for school construction or school 
maintenance. He is the only tax col- 
lector on whom the American taxpayer 
can vent his wrath. He can become 
angry at the Internal Revenue Service 
and the State collector. But the only 
one before whom the citizen can rise and 
shake his finger and say, “No; I am not 
going to be taxed in this manner,” is the 
man who handles the school bond pro- 
grams. In most instances he is the 
county tax collector. I mention this 
point because most people believe that 
school bonds are not being voted, when 
the opposite is the case. 
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I have heard the argument advanced 

in the Senate Chamber that local people 
are not taking care of their responsibil- 
ity, when in truth the local people have 
been taking care of their responsibilities 
to an extent far greater than is needed 
to overcome any shortage, whether real 
or imagined. 
As I shall shortly show, if, through the 
adoption of my substitute, we would al- 
low local taxpayers to keep some $3%4 
billion in their pockets instead of send- 
ing it back to Washington, from which 
we deduct a brokerage fee and then send 
what is left back to the States, we could 
really attack local problems. 

Many people have said to me, “How 
do we know they will spend such money 
for schools?” 

I will discuss this subject later. How 
do we know they must spend the avail- 
able money for schools? For example, in 
my hometown, there is no school short- 
age at present, but we need many new 
roads and expanded sewage system. 
Money would be better spent for such 
projects, in the judgment of the local 
people. Then when new school buildings 
' and grounds are needed, it would not be 
a difficult problem to supply them. I will 
discuss this subject in greater detail 
when I reach the discussion of my 
amendment. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The esteemed Sen- 
ator from Arizona has indicated that in 
his area there is an apparent need for 
highway construction and for the build- 
ing of sewers or sewage treatment 
plants. Would the Senator agree that 
those programs are on a Federal-local 
basis at the present time in most in- 
stances? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If I said “high- 
ways,” I meant to have said “roads,” be- 
cause they are city roads. They are 
financed by the city. The expansion of 
the sewer system is financed by bonds. 
In my hometown we are now in the 
process of voting on $103 million of 
bonds to take care of these particular 
needs, and Federal money does not en- 
ter into this particular project. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Perhaps I misun- 
derstood. These Federal statutes call 
for cooperative effort. There needs to 
be a sharing rather than a dividing of 
educational responsibility. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If I said “high- 
ways,” I should have said “roads,” be- 
cause highways are the broad concrete 
strips upon which we travel across the 
State. If I inadvertently used the word 
“highways,” I should have said “roads,” 
because I think that “highways” would 
have a different connotation. City-built 
streets would probably be better. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am glad my 
friend from West Virginia put my words 
right, because I would not want them to 
be misunderstood by others. 

5. INEQUITIES AND INCONSISTENCIES IN THE 
COMMITTEE BILL 

It is plain that, judged by any of the 

relevant criteria, which we have set forth 
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above, there is no “crisis in education” 
and no justification for extending the ac- 
tivities of the Central Government into 
that area as the committee bill would do. 
But even apart from the lack of need for 
legislation of this type, the proposed 
measure is self-contradictory in impor- 
tant respects, inequitable in its allocation 
of benefits, as we heard earlier this 
evening, and in a number of instances 
fails to achieve the President’s stated 
objectives of giving the greatest aid to 
those who need it most—U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, “Historical Summary of 
Governmental Finances in the United 
States, 1959”; “Governmental Finances 
in 1959, 1960.” 

The high-income States which will 
pay the largest shares of the cost of the 
program and receive the smallest allo- 
cations, which in many instances are 
considerably smaller than the amounts 
they pay out, are precisely the States in 
which most of the increase in school en- 
roliment has taken place. The low in- 
come States which will contribute least 
to financing the program and receive 
far larger sums in their allocations have 
had the smallest growth in pupil enroll- 
ment. Thus four-fifths of the increase 
in school enrollment between 1955 and 
1970 has and will occur in States with 
above-average per capita income; but 
only 6 percent of the enrollment increase 
will be in the 12 lowest income States. 

We need to illustrate only a few of 
these inequities. According to the Office 
of Education’s 1960 survey, New York 
State had a net schoolroom need of 
about 10,200. Texas needed a net of 
809. During the 3-year program under 
the committee bill, New York State, al- 
though paying far more than Texas in 
financing the program, will receive con- 
siderably less in allocation, although its 
classroom needs are 12 times as great. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to emphasize 
the point the Senator from Arizona has 
just made. It seems highly inequitable 
that Texas should receive not a greater 
percentage of dollars than New York but 
actually a greater amount in dollars 
than New York. A formula which re- 
sults in anything of that kind strikes me 
as highly inequitable and as being moti- 
vated by considerations other than na- 
tional interest. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I cannot help but 
agree with my friend from New York. I 
point out that I put into the Recorp 
yesterday, I believe, a table showing the 
assessing practices of the various States. 
I make a quick comparison between the 
State of the Senator from New York and 
the State of Texas which we have been 
discussing, because they are almost iden- 
tical so far as value is concerned. It 
points up why some of the States have 
not provided proper educational facili- 
ties. The estimated market value in 
dollars of the assessed taxable real prop- 
erty in 1946, which is the last year for 
which figures are available, shows that 
New York had a value of $62.1 billion. 
New York assessed at the rate of 55.8 
percent of the market value. 
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Texas, on the other hand, which has 
a total estimated market value of $54.4 
billion, which is comparable and close to 
that of New York, assessed at 4.7 per- 
cent. The national average is around 
30 percent. 

We cannot force a State to provide 
adequate educational facilities, because 
it has a right to do what it pleases, and 
I hope the States will never give that 
right to the Federal Government. If 
my State, which is about the 29th or 
30th wealthiest State in the country, 
can provide more than an adequate edu- 
cational system, I cannot understand 
why the wealthier States cannot provide 
the same kind of system. It works a 
complete inequity upon States like New 
York, which is the leader in public edu- 
cation. California ranks second. I can- 
not understand why the people of New 
York and the people of my State should 
be taxed in order to support education 
in States which have never adequately 
supported education. 

Mr. KEATING. Under the formula 
which now exists in the bill a premium 
goes to those States which underassess 
their property and do not tax their citi- 
zens sufficiently to cover their own 
requirements for public education. Does 
the Senator agree? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have to come 
to that unfavorable conclusion. I had 
hoped to be able to offer statistical proof 
to prove that point. However, some 
States finance education through a por- 
tion of their income tax; others through 
a sales tax; still others through ad 
valorem taxes. Some States do it 
through a combination of such taxes. 
Therefore, it is difficult to arrive at a 
set of statistics which proves what I 
have concluded. However, I am con- 
vinced that the States which will receive 
the biggest increases will be States which 
have never practiced proper taxation 
methods so far as their schools are 
concerned. 

Wyoming, according to this same sur- 
vey, will have a net shortage of 22 class- 
rooms but will receive the relatively 
enormous allocation of almost $514 mil- 
lion. And finally, Indiana which 
according to the official Office of Edu- 
cation Surveys, needed 1,505 classrooms 
in 1959 and 1,321 in 1960 and which 
more than kept abreast by scheduling 
the completion of 2,000 classrooms in 
1959-60 and 2,152 more in 1960-61 
will get more than $68 million under the 
committee bill, although it actually has 
more classrooms than the surveys in- 
dicate that it needs. It should be added 
that the average teacher salary in In- 
diana is also $370 above the national 
average. 

What are we going to do about Indi- 
ana? Indiana is taking care of herself. 
Yet it is proposed to give Indiana $68 
million. It will be interesting to see 
what Indiana finds to do with these 
funds. Many States in the Union, with 
proper application of taxation, could 
more than adequately finance their 
schools. 

In Arizona we found ourselves blessed 
with a $12 million surplus last year. 
Most of it came about from raising our 
sales tax one point in order to take care 
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of our schools. We are happy that we 
have this amount to work with. 

To return to what the Senator from 
New York and I were discussing a mo- 
ment ago, it is not fair to tax States 
which are taking care of their own to 
pay for education in States which have 
never shown any inclination to take care 
of their own. 

Thus it is plain that the operation of 
the bill’s allocation formula is unfair. 
It appears to us to have been concocted 
simply with an eye to the unjust results 
which it actually would achieve, and 
with little or no concern for equity and 
fairness. 

I would like to make a further com- 
ment. The loud fanfares which have 
accompanied the bill are quite mislead- 
ing. Many have been led to believe that 
the bill will add substantially to our 
educational resources. This is utterly 
inaccurate. The total amount of aid for 
public schools which it would provide 
is about 4 percent of what the States 
and localities will themselves spend on 
education during the same period even 
if they do not increase their own efforts 
by a single penny. And when we com- 
pare this additional 4 percent with the 
16 percent by which the States and local- 
ities have during the past 5 years ex- 
ceeded the rate of construction of class- 
rooms asked for by the President for the 
next 10 years, it becomes apparent that 
the committee bill will add little to im- 
proving our school facilities. But there 
is no doubt that it will do much to fur- 
ther impair the strength of our consti- 
tutional State-Federal system. 

Those who speak for the administra- 
tion in behalf of this bill are equally 
selfcontradictory in its support. Thus, 
during the interrogation of Secretary 
Ribicoff when he appeared before the 
Senate subcommittee to support the ad- 
ministration bill, he admitted that the 
States and localities had made enormous 
expenditures for education during the 
past 10 years. But he insisted that that 
was precisely what caused the problem 
requiring Federal educational grants to 
the States for its solution, and indicated 
that the States and localities could not 
be expected to continue to maintain such 
efforts. He said: 

Now you have had the fantastic commit- 
ments by the States and the local communi- 
ties in their State and local debt require- 
ments, their expenditures and the increase 
of taxes. I think that is the reason why we 
are here now, because of that large increase 
in the past decade (Public School Assistance 
Act of 1961, hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee on Education of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 87th Cong., 
Ist sess., pp. 159-160) . 


He referred to this increase as “in- 
digestible economically” by many of the 
localities. 

But the committee bill, like the ad- 
ministration bill, specifically provides 
that as a condition of receiving its bene- 
fits in full, the States must maintain, 
at the very least, their present level of 
school expenditures, and as we read the 
bill, they are actually required to in- 
crease these expenditures. 

It necessarily follows therefore that 
Secretary Ribicoff’s implication that the 
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billl would to some degree relieve the 
States of the need for continuing to 
make the enormous educational efforts 
of the past few years is quite inaccurate. 
To the contrary, it will add to those 
burdens if they are to secure the full 
benefits the bill provides. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I understand, Sec- 
retary Ribicoff used the expression that 
the States have taken the position that 
they are faced with an indigestible eco- 
nomic responsibility; therefore, the Fed- 
eral Government should supply the 
States and local governments with 
money. Except for States which would 
get back more than they will pay, how 
would the bill relieve them in their ef- 
forts to digest this economic responsi- 
bility? Whatever they get, they will 
have to pay back. ‘Thus the responsi- 
bility, in the end, will still remain. The 
only States to which relief will go are 
those which will have given less than 
they will receive; and when one adds 
up the figures, he learns that the per- 
centage of aid, instead of being 4 per- 
cent of the total expenditures that will be 
made, is probably a fraction of 1 percent. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If the bill is to 
be made digestible economically, some 
Federal “alkaseltzer”’ will have to be 
provided; otherwise, it simply cannot be 
done. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. By declaring that 
Congress will provide relief and implying 
that the States will not have to pay for 
it, but that it comes as a gift from 
heaven, the impression is left that the 
taxpayers will not have to pay for it. 
That, of course, is a complete fallacy. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The _ Senator 
from Ohio is expressing the exact truth 
about the bill. There is no source of 
money for the Federal Government 
other than the people. The idea that 
Congress can give the States something 
they do not have to give the Federal 
Government first is utterly and totally 
ridiculous. If we are to spend the rest 
of our economic lives supporting States 
which have never shown any inclina- 
tion to take care of their own problems, 
we shall probably extend our activities 
further than this. 

The State of Ohio will pay into the 
program $50,050,000 a year. Ohio will 
receive in return $39,031,368 a year. In 
other words, the people of Ohio will send 
$11,018,632 outside their State when they 
could be using that money to very good 
advantage to meet their own educa- 
tional requirements within the State. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Arizona will find that although the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare said that by the bill Ohio would be 
relieved of some of its economic prob- 
lems, that simply is not so. Some States 
would be aided, and such aid would not 
come on an equitable basis or meet any 
logical formula which would provide the 
aid proportionately to the States which 
are in distress. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It would be al- 
most impossible to devise a formula to 
accomplish what the Senator from Ohio 
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has suggested. It simply will not work 
out in an equitable fashion 

While the figures I have just read to 
the Senator from Ohio seem large, he 
should feel a little sympathetic toward 
the Senators from New York, whose 
State will receive $39,735,000 from this 
beneficent plan. However, to get that 
amount, New York will have to con- 
tribute $118,470,000. In other words, 
New York will send out $78,735,000 which 
New York could very well use, I believe, 
in order to maintain an excellent school 
or This is the case all down the 
ine. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. From what page is 
the Senator from Arizona reading? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am reading 
from page 346 of part 1 of the hearings. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. One of the paradoxes 
I have observed is that under the Pres- 
ident’s recommendation, Pennsylvania 
was to receive, I believe, $92 million. 
Under the committee’s formula, Penn- 
sylvania will receive $132 million. My 
query is: Since when has Pennsylvania 
become an impoverished State, one 
which requires Federal financial aid to 
help solve its fiscal requirements? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not know 
when it became that way. I have always 
considered Pennsylvania, with its great 
cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh— 
Pittsburgh being one of the great in- 
dustrial cities of the United States—as 
being among our better-off States. I 
was rather surprised to see that Penn- 
sylvania felt it needed Federal aid for 
education. Actually, Pennsylvania will 
be out far more than it will receive, un- 
der the adjusted formula. I am reading 
from the original formula. I do not 
know when Pennsylvania became impov- 
erished. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Pennsylvania simply 
is not impoverished. Pennsylvania is 
one of the richest States in the Nation. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I shall go to the 
other extreme and point out the ridicu- 
lousness of the formula. Under the 
original formula, my own State of Ari- 
zona would receive $9,043,884; but 
Arizona would have estimated tax pay- 
ments of $4,070,000. We do not need 
it. We have never taken any Federal 
aid other than under the National De- 
fense Education Act. The taxing efforts 
we have put forth have resulted in a 
$12 million surplus. So Arizona is con- 
fronted with the fact that it can more 
than adequately take care of its educa- 
tion system. However, evidently we shall 
have to swallow that $9 million. I do 
not know what we will do with it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will Arizona get 
back more than it pays in? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It will; and we 
have no right to it, because Arizona can 
more than take care of itself. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How much more will 
Arizona receive than it will pay out? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Almost double. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Imight enlighten the 
Senator from Ohio by reminding him 
of the figures which the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILL1aMs] 
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brought out, namely, that in the formula 
which was sent to Congress by the 
President, but was rejected by the com- 
mittee, the committee added to the 
formula. By some curious coincidence, 
the States represented by members of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare got an additional gratuity from 
the Federal Government. That might 
have a bearing. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I understand that to 
be so. I was much impressed by the 
argument of the Senator from Delaware, 
who pointed out that in the bill which 
we passed last March—— 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The unemploy- 
ment compensation bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. He stated that 
certain States received more money 
under that bill than they would be re- 
quired to pay, but that under this bill 
the same States will have to pay more 
than they receive. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is a sort of 
whirlygig. Under the previous bill, 
some States paid out more than they will 
receive. Now they will be given more 
than they will pay out. That will leave 
them where they started. 

The fact that the States represented 
on the committee got more money under 
the committee version of the bill I 
ascribe to coincidence. 

Mr. KEATING. Oh, yes; under the 
rules of both Houses of Congress, we 
must ascribe that fact to a coincidence; 
so although I join the Senator from 
Ohio in ascribing it to a mere coinci- 
dence, I think the fact is worthy of note. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I should like to 
say it has been noted with great clarity 
by the Senator from New York and also 
by the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to men- 
tion the case—reported in the law- 
books—of a defendant whc shot the 
same man on three different occasions. 
At the first trial the defendant was ac- 
quitted, on the basis of his defense that 
the shooting was an accident. 

At the second trial, the defendant was 
again acquitted, also on the basis that 
the shooting was an accident. 

But at the third trial, the jury de- 
cided that it was rather odd that on 3 
different occasions the same man was 
shot by the same defendant, and in each 
case by accident. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In this case the 
same animal has been shot several times 
since I have been a Member of the Sen- 
ate; and I hope that we can succeed in 
having it shot this time, and that this 
time it will fall down for good. 

Arizona ranks 35th in income per 
pupil, but ranks 6th in educational ex- 
penditures per pupil—a fact of which we 
are very proud. 

Again, Secretary Ribicoff was asked 
the following question: 

Now, Mr. Secretary, if all the States and 
local communities were able to finance their 
own educational development, in other 
words if the problem were not a financial 
one, but rather an unwillingness on their 
part to expand or improve their education 
facilities to the degree you regard as neces- 
sary, would you still favor a program of Fed- 
eral aid to education?” 
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The Secretary replied: 

Personally, if I thought that every com- 
munity and every State could do their own I 
would not (ibid., p. 159). 

Ill. THE REAL OBJECTIVES OF THE PROPONENTS 
OF FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID FOR EDUCATION 
As the figures have shown, there is no 

national necessity for Federal aid to edu- 
cation. The States and localities have 
demonstrated both their willingness and 
ability to meet their educational needs 
adequately. But in spite of the tremen- 
dous job which the States and local com- 
munities have done during the past 15 
years to overcome the backlog of school 
facilities needed in some areas, a backlog 
brought on by the depression, World 
War II, and Korea, the proponents of 
direct Federal aid to education are nev- 
ertheless absolutely insistent that the 
only way to reduce the backlog is by a 
massive infusion of Federal grants into 
the States. In recent years, the same 
proponents have added to their propa- 
ganda the claim that teachers are not 
paid enough by the local school districts, 
and, therefore, that it is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to cor- 
rect that situation, as well. 

It is interesting and significant that 
the demands for Federal aid to educa- 
tion have grown louder and more insist- 
ent as the need for expanding our school 
facilities diminishes. It is fully appar- 
ent that many of those promoting the 
idea of Federal aid to education are in- 
terested only in the element of cen- 
tralized control, and, consequently, refuse 
to recognize that the States and local 
communities have been rapidly solving 
the backlog problem. They have seen 
their crisis selling point melt away, in 
the face of determined local responsi- 
bility, and are attempting to cover it up 
by adding new items to their list of needs 
and more power to their propaganda 
efforts. The present offensive for Fed- 
eral aid to, and control of, the Nation’s 
education is the heaviest ever mounted; 
and it must be resisted if the real, but 
rarely disclosed, objectives of these pro- 
ponents are to be defeated. 

The strongest and most persistent de- 
mands for Federal aid to education come 
from organized pressure groups—the 
professional educationists represented by 
the National Education Association— 
NEA—the labor unions, and small but 
vocal liberal organizations, of which 
Americans for Democratic Action— 
ADA—and the American Veterans Com- 
mittee—AVC—are typical. The profes- 
sional educationists, particularly, are in- 
fluential in many State departments of 
education. That, incidentally, is why, 
under the committee bill, the entire ad- 
ministration of the program, including 
the allocation of funds within the States, 
is placed in the hands of the State de- 
partments of education. Legislatures 
and Governors are bypassed, as are local 
school boards, all of which have hitherto 
manifested a complete lack of enthu- 
siasm for a Federal aid program in edu- 
cation. 

Thus, the National School Boards As- 
sociation, which represents the State 
school board associations and the coun- 
try’s 50,000 local school boards, year after 
year has refused to endorse Federal aid— 
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most recently at its annual convention 
in Chicago in April 1960, and at its con- 
vention in Philadelphia on May 5, 1961. 
In short, only a few days ago, at this 
year’s convention of the National School 
Boards Association—held in Philadel- 
phia—tthe association adopted a resolu- 
tion opposing Federal aid to education 
until the school boards of America ex- 
press the need for such funds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona explain some of 
the details in connection with the Phila- 
delphia convention? Will he state what 
the convention was and what were the 
responsibilities in the educational field 
of those who were delegates to the con- 
vention? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
shall answer by reading into the REcorp 
a telegram which provides the informa- 
tion the Senator from Ohio desires. As 
a matter of fact, I referred to this mat- 
ter several days ago, and that statement 
appears in the REcorD. 

This telegram was sent to me by a 
lady in Pennsylvania who evidently is a 
member of the association, and also evi- 
dently attended the convention. The 
telegram reads as follows: 

WYNNEWOOD, Pa., May 19, 1961. 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
Washington, D.C.: 

National School Boards Association Con- 
vention, Philadelphia, May 5, 1961, passed 
resolution “opposing further extension of 
Federal aid to education until the school 
boards of America express the need for such 
funds.” Earlier that day convention soundly 
defeated resolution supporting Federal aid 
for public schools. Who is in better position 
to judge needs of public schools than public 
school directors? Why is their resolution 
being ignored by the Senate? 

Mrs. Roy McK 1ssock. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. I am familiar with 
the resolution. The National Association 
of School Boards met in Philadelphia; 
the delegates there represented school 
boards all over the country; and those 
school boards have the responsibility of 
managing and providing the finances for 
the schools. In their convention they 
adopted a resolution asking that the Fed- 
eral Government not go into the program 
of providing funds for the construction 
and operation of schools. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Ohio is absolutely correct; and he will 
find that a similar statement was pre- 
viously inserted in the Recorp. 

I repeat that the association represents 
more than 50,000 local school boards; 
and year after year they have refused to 
endorse Federal aid to education. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have listened to 
the colloquy between the Senator from 
Arizona and the Senator from Ohio in 
regard to certain action taken at the 
Philadelphia convention of school 
boards. 

Is it not true that at the Republican 
National Convention in 1960, the views of 
a@ much vaster number of persons were 
ostensibly represented by the declara- 
tion, adopted by delegates at that con- 
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yention, representing millions of citi- 
gens, in favor of Federal aid to educa- 
tion? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from West Virginia is absolutely correct 
that such a plank was included in the 
Republican platform, just as it is like- 
wise true that both parties included civil 
rights planks in their platforms. 

But in this particular case my heart 
is perfectly at ease, because I voiced 
open opposition to this part of the plat- 
form. In fact, if the platform commit- 
tee on education had been allowed to 
yote out what it wanted to vote out, 
there would not have been in the Re- 
publican platform a plank in favor of 
Federal aid to education. I know that 
is a weak argument, because such a 
plank was voted out. But a survey was 
made by Dr. Ernest Wilkinson, the presi- 
dent of Brigham Young University, who 
was @ member of that committee. He 
polled the 1,300 members of the con- 
vention, and asked whether they would 
support Federal aid for school construc- 
tion and Federal aid for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. The last information 
received—and I inserted it in the Rec- 
orD some time ago—showed that he re- 
ceived responses from 63 percent of 
those who were polled—a surprisingly 
large percentage; and the breakdown of 
the replies received was as follows: 

On the question of Federal aid for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries, 97 percent 
were opposed, 2 percent were in favor, 
and 1 percent did not express any 
opinion. 

On the question of Federal aid for 
school construction, 82 percent were op- 
posed, 17 percent were in favor, and 1 
percent did not express any opinion. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield further? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I have persona] and 
Official esteem for the intellectual in- 
tegrity of the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona. 

Iam attempting, for the record of this 
debate, to indicate that not only the 
Democratic Party in its national con- 
vention, but the Republican Party in its 
national convention, as well—those duly 
chosen or elected delegates speaking for 
the people of the United States of 
America, studies having been made of 
the problems of education—gave their 
stamp of approval to Federal aid to edu- 
cation. It varied, of course, but the 
stamp of approval was given by the two 
major parties. To what motive does the 
Senator ascribe that action? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree that that 
is the case, but I do not agree that the 
platforms of both parties expressed the 
desires and wishes of the American 
people. I think if that were so, the 
Democratic platform adopted in Los An- 
geles would be pressed with more vigor 
than has been the case. For example, 
there was a plank in the platform about 
civil rights. I do not recall seeing any- 
thing on the floor about civil rights. 
When the Republicans try to put civil 
rights into the bill, we are soundly de- 
feated on it. I toss the question right 
back: Why is not the Democratic Party 
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doing something about the promise it 
made? 

When I stood up to speak my piece 
to the people across the Nation, I made 
it clear what I did not agree with in my 
own party’s platform. I did that be- 
cause I did not want to be dishonored by 
coming to the floor and opposing some 
of the things my party said it was for. 

I have cited figures showing all the 
Republican delegates did not go along 
with it, even though it was a part of the 
platform. 

I cannot agree that either platform 
was the expression of the American 
people. I would dislike to think that 
the American people had gone so far 
that they would allow these documents 
to be written. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to allow me to make a 
comment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If I had to decide 
whether the delegates to the association 
of school boards, on the one hand, or the 
delegates to the conventions of the Re- 
publican Party and the Democratic 
Party, on the other, were the most objec- 
tive and impartial and best fitted to 
judge, I would have to answer that the 
delegates from the association of school 
boards were. They have an interest in 
seeing to it that their schools are run 
economically and_ efficiently. They 
would seemingly have their burdens 
lightened if Federal money were given 
to them; yet they said they did not want 
it. On the other hand, the Republican 
Convention and the Democratic Conven- 
tion were trying to win votes, and in 
order to win votes, they were prepared 
to make promises which would insure 
the attainment of that result. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, may 
I comment following the remarks of my 
courageous colleague from Ohio? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I do not think the 
Senator from Ohio really desires the 
Senate or the country to believe that men 
and women who stand for public office, 
and parties setting forth their pro- 
nouncements in platforms, are not 
honest or forthright in their appeal to 
the American people. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In my view, they are 
human beings engaged in the game of 
politics; and, based upon my experience 
in the past, commitments are made at 
political conventions primarily for the 
purpose of attracting votes. There is, 
seemingly, an auction between the two 
parties, one hoping to bid more than 
the other party in order to gain the 
support of a political segment of the 
voting public. 

That is my candid view, and it is the 
view I have developed through 10 years 
in the governorship and 4 years now in 
the Senate. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield again? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think the view- 
point expressed is an indictment of the 
democratic process in the United States 
of America. We approach these vital 
matters through the participation of 
men and women who exercise the fran- 
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chise of freedom, which is the ballot. To 
indicate that there is some ulterior mo- 
tive in the party platform declaration 
or in the proposal of a candidate as he 
appears before the people, it seems to 
me, is an indictment, as I have said, of 
the very process or system which has 
contributed so much to the strength of 
America. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think it is merely 
a reflection of the weaknesses that re- 
side with people in political life. It is no 
condemnation. If it is a condemnation, 
it comes from the fact that in the zeal 
to win office, there are too many of us 
who are willing to promise anything and 
everything. I frankly say that it is not 
very soothing to me to feel that way, but 
that is the absolute fact. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield once more? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I ascribe to the 
Senator from Ohio the same feeling for 
intellectual integrity that I have toward 
the Senator who has the floor. But let 
us think for a moment what the teachers 
of America, as well as the members of 
school boards, to whom reference has 
been made, have been saying. Certain- 
ly, there would be a recognition—not a 
reluctance, but eager, recognition—that 
men and women who are the teachers 
within our educational system in this 
country come, not with ulterior motives, 
in asking Congress for Federal aid to 
education. They represent no improper 
motive when they say they believe the 
time is here to share the responsibility on 
a national level for a better educational 
system. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I remind the 
Senator from West Virginia that I have 
repeatedly seen a statement ascribed to 
the organization asserting that laymen 
should not operate the school systems; 
that they should be managed by profes- 
sionals. This is what I assert is the 
end desire of the groups on the outside 
who advocate Federal aid to education. 

I think nobody can argue with the 
facts of the case, as they were reviewed 
before the committee. We have been 
building classrooms at a higher rate 
than the President has asked for; the 
teacher shortage has been solved; the 
increase in school population will be cut 
in half in the next 10 years; and we 
have increased our school expenditures 
by about 15 percent each year for the 
last 7 years. 

There can be no question that the 
States and localities are attempting to 
take care of the problem. So there must 
be some other motive. I suppose, if I 
were in their place, I might feel the 
same way; but as a parent, I feel it is 
my responsibility to pay attention to 
my own school board. I do not like the 
idea creeping into the Federal Govern- 
ment that we have the right and the 
duty to move into the local areas and 
take over any of the school boards’ ac- 
tivities and have control over the 
schools or education; and that, I think, 
is what is desired by the groups on the 
outside who advocate this measure. 
That is my feeling. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to make 
a comment. I think these people are 











them develop through the public schools 
and to evaluate their imstructors. By 
and large, I have felt that those teach- 
ers were knowledgeable, helpful, and 
dedicated. When teachers, almost in 
concert, feel that this program is impor- 
tant and needs attention at the national 
level, with a sharing by the States in a 
common problem, they have a valid in- 
fluence on my conclusions. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
did not wish to impugn the sincerity of 


have approved this program. I have no 
recollection of teachers from my State 

or from other States approaching me to 
em that we must have Federal aid to 
education. 

Nor has a witness representing a 
State or local board of education ap- 
peared at congressional hearings to tes- 
tify for Federal aid for at least 5 years, 
although several members of such 
boards have testified against it during 
that period. Although the overwhelm- 
ing majority of witnesses before con- 
gressional committees strongly favor 
such aid, it should be noted that they 
represent teachers associations, other 
private organizations, or were school 
superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers. In other words it was the school 
employees who testified to the financial 
inability of the State and local school 
systems, while the lawful governing 
school boards made no such claims. 

In the spring of 1959, the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor asked 
all Governors whether future educa- 
tional needs in their States could be 
met through State and local efforts. 
Not all of the 39 who responded an- 
swered with a clear “yes” or “no.” To 
the extent to which the replies can be 
classified, they appear as 27 in the af- 
firmative, 7 uncertain, and only 5 in the 
negative. Interestingly, among the af- 
firmative answers were several North- 
ern Democratic. Governors of pro- 
nounced liberal views. Some of their 
statements are most interesting. 

Gov. Herschel C. Loveless, of Iowa, 
said: 

I would like to point out that the mech- 
anism of Federal aid to education will not 
make available economic resources not al- 
ready available to the various States and 
the local political subdivisions financing 
public school systems in this country. 

Perhaps the most basic problem to which 
insufficient attention has been devoted is 
that of securing efficiency in the operation of 
our State-' educational systems. 
Improved education is not synonymous with 
more money for education. Realistically 
viewed, teachers’ salaries can be raised in 
much the same way that wages and salaries 
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have been raised in other industries, that is, 
by increased output per worker. Reliable 
statistics indicate that we are making less 
effective use of present-day employees in the 
public school system than was being made 
a half-century ago. Partly the problem is 
one brought on by the proliferation of 
courses and of activities not basic to the 
true functions of a public school system. 
Partly the problem has been brought on by 
the growth of an idea that the quality of 
education depends upon reducing the ratio 
= pupils to teachers. With modern methods 

communication and the vast improve- 
eae in visual aids and other techniques 
for mass education, it is unthinkable that 
we should continue to require more and 
more teachers to educate any given number 
of students. 


Declared Gov. 
Ohio: 

It is my feeling that in many cases re- 
quests for financial aid from the next high- 
est level of government stems from an un- 
willingness to face up to increased taxes. 
Although greater taxes always accompany 
subsidies, it seems to be less painful if they 
are levied by another political entity. In 
Ohio, we are in the process of increasing 
taxes, much of which can be attributed to 
increased school subsidy. 


Goy. George Docking, of Kansas, said: 


It is my opinion that, given anywhere 
nearly equal opportunity, the local and State 
governments are better able to solve edu- 
cational problems than are members of a 
Federal bureaucracy. 

The weaknesses which are apparent in the 
present educational system are due almost 
entirely to the development of a bureaucratic 
psychology at the State and local levels. 
The system, in my opinion, can be improved 
only by eliminating the unnecessary bureau- 
cratic ideas at the local and State levels. 
It cannot be improved by superimposing a 
Federal bureaucracy on one which is now 
topheavy with unnecessary, and sometimes 
detrimental, personnel. 


And the Governor of New Jersey, 
Robert B. Meyner, expressed himself as 
follows: 


The “weakness” of State and local taxing 
systems is the impact of heavy Federal taxes 
particularly when the “export-import ratio” 
is disproportionate, as it is in New Jersey. 
What is under discussion is a substantial in- 
crease in tax dollars, aggregate. State and 
local tax systems are capable of raising any 
amount desired so long as the citizen-tax- 
payer will approve. The State’s taxing power 
is exercised by the people themselves, 
through representative government. The 
question of “systems” is irrelevant to the 
problem. “Tax systems” are concerned with 
providing methods as equitable as possible 
for assigning a fair share of the tax burden 
to each taxpayer. The “system” is not re- 
lated to amount. That is determined by the 
effective net rate of the particular “system.” 
Changes of system will not meet the prob- 
lem presented, for the taxpayer will quickly 
discover that the change merely meant pay- 
ing his tax out of a different pocket. This 
is well demonstrated by those States which 
have reduced their reliance on property taxes 
in exchange for sales and income taxes, only 
to find that, when revenue needs grew they 
were forced to go back to the property tax 
for more revenue. 


Iv. FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION—THE 
ULTIMATE RESULT 

It is plain to see that the citizens, the 

taxpayers, and their legally elected rep- 

resentatives, both State and local, are 

not demanding Federal aid to educa- 

tion. The professional educationists and 


Michael V. DiSalle, of 
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their allies, fully aware of this, realize 
that their complete control of our edy- 
cational system can come about only if 
education is federalized. It is much 
easier for pressure groups to influence a 
single legislative body like the Congress, 
and a single executive, the President, 
than 50 State legislatures, 50 Governors, 
and 50,000 local school boards. 

I have heard it said repeatedly on the 
Senate floor that no controls are pro- 
vided in the bill. That is not the fact of 
the case. I ask Senators to read section 
106(a), which says: 

The sum otherwise allocable to any State 
under section 105 for any fiscal year after 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, shall 
be reduced if such State’s effort for such 
fiscal year is not at least equal to such State's 
base effort for such year. 


If that is not control, I do not know 
what control means. In other words, the 
State would not get the money unless its 
effort equaled the base effort. 

Subparagraph (b) of the same section 
106 provides: 

The sum otherwise allocable to any State 
under section 105 for any fiscal year after 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, shall 
also be reduced if such State’s effort for such 
year is not at least equal to the State’s base 
effort for such year plus the average annual 
rate of increase in the national effort over the 
five fiscal year period beginning July 1, 1956, 
and ending June 30, 1961. 


There are controls all through the bill. 

In section 106, subsection (e) (1) there 
is the provision with respect to how the 
State’s effort will be determined. This 
provides a formula which must be fol- 
lowed. Itisacontrol. If the formula is 
not followed, the State will not get the 
funds. 


In subsection (e) (4) of section 106 
it is provided: 

The Commissioner's determinations of the 
State effort, base effort, income, public 
school expenditures, and expenditure per 
public school pupil, for any Statf, and his 
determinations of the national effort, aver- 
age rate of increase, and expenditure per 
public school pupil, shall be conclusive for 
purposes of this title, 


If that is not control by a man in 
Washington, D.C., I cannot read the 
English language. 

Section 108 of the bill relates to sums 
allocated under section 105, as adjusted 
by section 106, and provides: 


a State education agency may use such 
amount as it deems necessary for any su- 
pervision, services, and other costs of admin- 
istering its activities under this title in that 
year, except that such amount shall not be 
more than whichever is the lesser of (1) 
ten cents multiplied by the number of pub- 
lic school pupils in the State during the 
prior fiscal year, and (2) $150,000, except 
that if, for any State, such lesser amount 
is less than $25,000, such amount shall be 
increased to $25,000. 


Controls? They are al 
through the bill. 

Section 109 provides: 

Each State education agency shall set 
aside, from the sums allotted to it under 
section 105, as adjusted by section 106 for 
any fiscal year, an amount equal to 10 per 
centum of the sums. 


And so forth. 


the way 
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Section 110(a) (1) relates to the appli- 
cation to be made to the Commissioner, 
and says: 
provides assurance that the State educa- 
tion agency shall be the sole agency for 
administering the funds received under this 
title; 


Let us assume that the State does not 
have such an agency and does not desire 
to have such an agency. The State 
could not participate unless it set up the 
agency provided. 

There is a further provision, under 
subsection (a) (2), as follows: 
provides for specifying at the beginning 
of each fiscal year the proportion of its al- 
lotment for such year that will be expended 
for (A) public school teachers’ salaries, and 
(B) the construction of public school facili- 
ties; and provides that such allotment, ex- 
cept for sums used in accordance with sec- 
tions 108 and 109, shall be used exclusively 
for either of such purposes; 


Mr. President, I could go through the 
bill page by page. The bill is filled with 
controls written into it, as have to be 
written into any bill when we attempt 
to give Federal grants-in-aid for any 
purpose. 

The proponents of Federal aid insist 
that funds can—and will—be granted to 
the States without undue controls. 
They have inserted in most of their 
legislative proposals, as they have done 
in the committee bill, clauses enjoining 
Federal administrative officials from ex- 
ercising powers over local schools. But 
these are pious platitudes designed to 
divert attention from the inevitability 
of Federal control following upon Fed- 
eral grants. 

Thus, even the late Representative 
John Lesinski, Sr., a former chairman 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, and himself a leading liberal 
within the Democratic Party, had no il- 
lusions on that score. He stated: 

It is impossible to draft a general Federal 
aid bill which will not contain a great deal 
of Federal control over local school sys- 
tems. * * * I am convinced, after the hard 
study we have put to the question, that no 
acceptable bill preventing Federal domina- 
tion of local schools can be drawn. I re- 
luctantly come to the conclusion, but I 
had to face the facts. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 103, pt. 5, p. 6348.) 


As an example of the correctness of 
Representative lLesinski’s assertion, I 
should like to point out some of the Fed- 
eral controls in the most recently en- 
acted congressional legislation on educa- 
tion, the National Defense Education 
Act, Public Law 85-864. Here are a few 
of the controls contained in that statute: 

First. With respect to the payment of 
Federal capital contributions, the Com- 
missioner of the Office of Education of 
HEW sets the date for filing the appli- 
cation by the educational institution. 
He may reallot excess amounts to other 
States, and he determines the manner in 
which the installments of Federal con- 
tributions will be made. 

Second. Participating institutions must 
make an agreement with the Commis- 
sioner providing for certain conditions 
which must be met. 

Third. Loans made by an institution 
to a student are subject to such condi- 
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tions, limitations, and requirements as 
the Commissioner may prescribe; there 
are eight exceptions which the institu- 
tion must abide by. 

Fourth. Each State must submit a de- 
tailed plan to the Commissioner in order 
to receive payments. 

Fifth. Loans made to nonprofit private 
schools must meet four conditions. 

Sixth. The awarding of fellowships 
depends on the making of certain find- 
ings by the Commissioner. 

Seventh. The right of a fellowship 
student to continue to receive payments 
is dependent upon a finding by the Com- 
missioner that the student is making 
satisfactory progress in, and devoting 
full time to studies and research. 

Eighth. In order to be eligible for par- 
ticipation in the fellowship program, 
again the State must submit a detailed 
plan to the Commissioner. 

Ninth. Payment to the States under 
the vocational education program of the 
act are conditioned on the State meeting 
certain requirements. 

Tenth. Again, a State plan must be 
submitted. 

Eleventh. Any person receiving funds 
under the act must take a loyalty oath. 

Twelfth. The State plans which are 
a condition to receiving benefits under 
the act must contain certain specified 
provisions. 

I agree that many, if not all, of these 
controls are necessary. After all, the 
Federal Government, when it spends 
huge sums of the taxpayers’ money, 
must attach conditions and controls to 
see that the money is spent both 
properly and in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the law. But they are 
controls nevertheless, and they are in- 
escapable when the Federal Government 
participates in any field of activity by 
spending Federal funds. 

But these Federal controls, neces- 
sary as they may be, inevitably lead to 
further Federal controls, which, despite 
all pious protestations to the contrary, 
have a direct impact on the substantive 
content of these programs, an impact 
which may be directly contrary to the 
wishes of the beneficiaries. 

To illustrate, I should like to refer 
to the experience of Prof. Claude J. 
Bartlett, assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. He describes 
the fate of two guidance and counseling 
institutes set up under title V of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. Profes- 
sor Bartlett participated in both, and 
was the director of one. 

Professor Bartlett points out the fol- 
lowing Federal controls and their con- 
sequences: 

First. In one institute, the standards 
of admission for students were lowered 
as a result of pressure from the Federal 
Government. The result was the ac- 
ceptance of many persons who were of 
questionable ability. 

Second. Based on the experiences in 
its first institute, changes in the opera- 
tions of the second institute were deemed 
desirable. Nevertheless, the Office of 
Education refused to permit changes in 
the plan of operation even though the 
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changes did not affect the cost of the 
institute as specified in the contract. 
Thus, the Federal Government dictated 
curriculum and administration of the in- 
stitute as well as financial arrangements. 

Third. When the contract setting up 
the institute was signed, the director of 
the college’s child study center was 
named acting director of the institute. 
When the college sought to substitute a 
permanent director to permit the acting 
director to return to his regular duties 
elsewhere, the Federal Government re- 
fused to allow the change in director- 
ship, thus interfering with the operation 
of the college. 

Fourth. The Office of Education in- 
sisted that all of the students of the sec- 
ond institute be recruited before au- 
thorization for establishing it had even 
been completed. 

As a result of these difficulties, the col- 
lege chose to cancel the contract for the 
institute rather than submit to bureau- 
cratic whims emanating from Washing- 
ton. 

Financial aid to the States could be 
provided without the possibility of Fed- 
eral control through purely monetary, 
nonearmarked, and unconditional grants 
or tax sharing—Roger A. Freeman, 
“Grants Without Strings,” National 
Civic Review, June 1959. But the pro- 
ponents of Federal school aid insist that 
the funds must not only be earmarked 
for the schools but also channeled 
through the U.S. Office of Education and 
the State departments of education as 
provided in the committee bill, so as to 
insure and enforce the supremacy of 
the professional educationists. 

The influence of parents, communities, 
and legislatures is likely to wane if an 
increasing share of the funds does not 
depend upon their approval but is de- 
rived from Federal grants. Local boards 
of education for many years have tended 
to concern themselves mostly with ap- 
proving tax rates and bond issues and 
selling them to the public rather than 
with the setting of educational policies. 
They have largely been ratifiers of pro- 
fessional proposals. 

School boards which have tried to as- 
sert themselves against their superin- 
tendents in regard to educational policy 
have been regarded with suspicion, even 
with hostility. Thus, an editorial in the 
publication, the Nation’s School, for 
June 1960, referred to “the indefinable 
sense of uneasiness” with which some 
school administrators view the growing 
strength of school board organizations 
and questioned whether “the school 
board is to be secretly appraised as a 
group to be controlled or stymied.” Fur- 
ther, they fear ‘the possibility that 
school boards as organized groups may 
embark upon programs to influence 
school legislation in direct conflict with 
the goals of professional groups.” An- 
other report of the professionals stated 
that “the deepening concern board 
members show for their responsibilities 
gives rise to a major problem. One 
aspect of this is the alarm with which 
professional educators view amateur di- 
rection of school policy”—Education 
Summary, October 12, 1958. 
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The education reporter of the New 
York Times warned or threatened that 
“local boards are in danger of voting 
themselves out of power, if they refuse 
to accept guidance from those who will 
increasingly map out national goals and 
standards”—Fred M. Hechinger, “School 
Conflicts,” the New York Times, May 29, 
1960. 


The purse strings have been the main 
instrument. by which communities and 
boards of education have tried to make 
their influence upon school policies felt. 
Federal aid would make it less neces- 
sary for educational aiministrators to 
bow so low to State iegislators, school 
boards and to the lay public; it would 
give them more of the independence they 
have so long sought. 

The fight over Federal aid to educa- 
tion has been commonly viewed as a 
battle over money for the schools. It 
is conceivable that the real issue is not 
just money. The crucial issue may well 
be a power struggle over the control of 
the schools between the organized pro- 
fession and .the lay public. Federal 
funds would strengthen the hand of the 
educational bureaucracy—but it would 
weaken the authority of the citizens and 
their communities—Roger A. Freeman, 
“Financing the Public Schools,” volume 
II, Taxes for the Schools, pages 366-392. 

Mr. President, I have spent a good 
deal more time on the general discussion 
of the bill than I had intended. I do 
not. believe I have much time remain- 
ing. I shall finish the explanation of 
my amendment, to the best of my ability, 
in the time remaining. If I need more 
time, because we discussed the platforms 
of both parties, perhaps the majority 
leader might be good enough to allow me 
more time because of that extracurricu- 
lar activity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I fail to under- 
stand why the interjection was termed 
“extracurricula.” .When the Senator 
from Arizona told the Senate that a cer- 
tain group of school board members in 
one instance was opposed to Federal aid 
to education, I think it was pertinent to 
the discussion for the Senator from West 
Virginia to remind the Senator of the 
pronouncement of the Democratic and 
Republican platforms concerning the 
very vital subject that we are consider- 
ing tonight. We are discussing our 
youth, our most valued resource, and we 
talk candidly of their educational needs. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Possibly it is not 
extracurricular, because it gave the Sen- 
ator from Arizona an opportunity to 
point out that the other side of the aisle 
has done nothing about civil rights yet. 
I will stand on what I have said and let 
it go at that. 

Mr. President, I will continue to hope 
that I can visit with the majority leader 
relative to a little more time, because we 
were engaged here in a colloquy that 
was of pertinence to the bill but was 
charged to my time and not to the time 
of the opponents. As I understand, we 
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are trying to get out by 10 o’clock. I 
think if I might be allowed to go until 
9 o’clock, I can finish the presentation 
of my amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the agreement 
be modified to permit the Senator from 
Arizona to speak until 9 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. It is understood that 
thereafter I shall have half an hour to 
reply. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I 
friend from Oregon. 

Mr. President, the amendment to 
which I address myself is my amend- 
ment 5-16-61—FE, and it is offered in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Early in this session of Congress, a 
three-part program dealing with educa- 
tion which I believe if enacted, would 
provide the solution to all problems, real 
and imaginary, confronting our educa- 
tional system today. I now offer as an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute these proposals. 

My substitute sets forth a program 
dealing with the proper role of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to educa- 
tion at all levels—elementary school, 
high school, and college, university, and 
institutions of higher learning. 

This is a role which must be directed 
toward helping our people to help them- 
selves without the direct intervention of 
the Federal Government. It must recog- 
nize first and foremost the danger of 
centralized control over the vitally im- 
portant area of life encompassed by the 
education of our children. Then, it must 
take account of the actual need which 
exists for expanding and augmenting 
the facilities which we now have for 
meeting the Nation’s educational needs. 
Finally, it should use the power of the 
Federal Government to restore to the 
States and local governments the finan- 
cial means to handle the needs that may 
exist or arise, which have been substan- 
tially preempted by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The problem is one of letting the peo- 
ple decide, in their own communities 
where that decision can best be made, 
just what are their educational needs. 
After that, it is one of equipping them 
to handle their needs locally, through 
their own school boards and without the 
direction of Washington bureaucracy. 

The major domestic problem now fac- 
ing our Nation is the threat of inflation 
with its disastrous impact on private 
savings, insurance, pension funds, and 
social security. This threat has enor- 
mous ramifications when applied to our 
educational problems. 

This is true because an increasingly 
larger share of these funds is being ac- 
cumulated by parents for the purpose 
of providing for the higher education of 
their children, the costs of which are 
outstripping the ability of many people 
to keep pace. 

I. THE DECAY OF AMERICAN PRECOLLEGE 

EDUCATION 

It is my belief that what is primarily 
wrong with American precollege edu- 
cation is not lack of money but lack of 
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quality. The deterioration in the stand- 
ards of the American elementary and 
secondary school has been recognized 
not only by leading scholars in and out 
of the academic community but finally, 
by the vast majority of the long-suffering 
American people as well. It seems ob- 
vious that huge sums of additional 
money should not be spent in perpetuat- 
ing and aggravating our educational 
shortcomings. Any program. which 
makes additional funds available for use 
by our elementary and secondary school 
systems should be accompanied simul- 
taneously by a program designed to in- 
duce improvements in the quality of ed- 
ucation. 

Speaking before the American Society 
of Civil Engineers in February 1958, 
Dean Martin Mason, of the George 
Washington University School of Engi- 
neering, stated bluntly: 

Our schools are not fulfilling what should 
be their main function—basic education 
and the stimulation of minds. Pupils spend 
half their time learning social graces, auto- 
mobile driving and in building their bodies. 


Mortimer Smith, director of the Coun- 
cil for Basic Education, in his recent 
book “A Citizen’s Manual for Public 
Schools,” writes: 

To sum up, this should be the bare mini- 
mum expected of a normal child finishing 
the elementary school: He should be able to 
read and write with some fluency, and spell, 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide with ac- 
curacy; he should know the basic geographic 
facts of his country and the world, have a 
knowledge of elementary science; know 
something of the culture and history of 
other peoples and much of his own. And 
above all, his schooling should have taught 
him the difference between aimless mental 
activity and orderly thought. 

There is a strange quirk in modern educa- 
tional thinking which produces pessimism 
about the school’s ability to teach such tan- 
gibles as geography, spelling, and reading, 
but optimism about the ability of the school 
to teach such intangibles as good citizen- 
ship and wise use of leisure time and to 
produce tolerant, well-rounded personalities. 


Title I of my amendment provides, as 
a step in aiding and improving precol- 
lege education in the United States, a 
measure to help achieve these goals 
which will invoke the most limited par- 
ticipation by the Federal Government 
but which will be wholly voluntary in 
character, completely free from any com- 
pulsion, either through law or otherwise, 
and which will be based entirely on the 
principles of emulation and inspiration. 

Title I would establish a national 
merit scholarship program to make it 
possible for the most promising students 
to obtain college and undergraduate uni- 
versity educations, but primarily de- 
signed to establish a set of voluntary 
secondary school scholastic standards 
which can serve as a guide and a beacon 
both for the high schools of the Nation 
and for the parents of America. 

These national scholarships will re- 
quire only a tiny expenditure of Federal 
funds. They will be severely limited in 
number but generous in amount so as 
to be attractive to students and parents 
alike. They will be administered by a 
Board appointed by the President, and 
consisting of scholars and authorities in 
the humanities, literature, foreign lan- 
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guages, science, mathematics, history, 
philosophy sociology, economics, and so 
forth. 

This Board will implement the basic 
scholastic requirements for eligibility to 
compete for these scholarships as set 
forth in the law itself. These require- 
ments, as a minimum, wil! include the 
study in high school of English, foreign 
languages, science, mathematics, and 
history—emphasizing American history. 
The examinations conducted by the 
Board will require the student to achieve 
an absolute passing mark. If more stu- 
dents pass than the number of scholar- 
ships available, only that number, in 
erder of performance, will receive the 
scholarship awards. If fewer than this 
number manage to get the passing grade, 
then only they will be selected and the 
rest of the scholarships will remain un- 
used. The examinations will be con- 
ducted on a nationwide basis with no 
geographic restrictions or limitations on 
the number of students from any State 
or community who participate or who 
secure the scholarships. If all of them 
go to the students of a single State, 
community or even school, unlikely as 
that may be, then the rest of the Na- 
tion’s school system would do well to 
reexamine their own educational estab- 
lishments. 

There are several beneficial effects 
which are to be hoped for from this 
proposal. First, it will encourage a 
healthy spirit of academic rivalry among 
the secondary schools of the Nation, sim- 
ilar to that which now exists in ath- 
letics and debating. Second, it will spur 
scholastic competition among individual 
students. And last, but most important, 
it will expose the weaknesses in some 
of our secondary schools while at the 
same time revealing the strength in 
others. 

The American public will assess the 
results of these examinations. A school 
which consistently fails to qualify its 
students for participation in the exami- 
nation, or whose students consistently 
fail to secure any of the scholarships 
will come under intensive critical scru- 
tiny. The parents and the community 
will want to know why their children are 
not eligible to compete; they will ask 
why their school lags behind while the 
school in the neighboring county or ad- 
joining State can boast of producing 
national scholars. Where these seriously 
inadequate educational standards exist, 
I am confident that the American peo- 
ple, with their customary diligence, will 
ferret out the evils which have brought 
about the deterioration and provide the 
necessary corrective. 

II. FINANCING PRECOLLEGE EDUCATION 


The second step in the proposed pro- 
gram to aid and improve education in 
the United States is a measure which, 
if adopted, makes all the alternative 
plans for Federal aid to education, which 
are currently under serious considera- 
tion, irrelevant and unnecessary. 

Since the end of World War II, we 
have witnessed the greatest school build- 
ing program ever conducted in this 
country. In the past 5 years alone, 350,- 
000 classrooms have been built, an aver- 
age of 70,000 classrooms a year, and 
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based on the sale of school bonds for 
the past several years, there is every 
reason to believe that this high rate 
of classroom construction will continue. 

In spite of the tremendous job which 
the States and local communities have 
done during the past 15 years to over- 
come the backlog of school facilities 
needed in some areas, a backlog brought 
on by the depression, World War II, and 
Korea, the proponents of direct Federal 
aid to education are nevertheless abso- 
lutely insistent that the only way to re- 
duce the backlog is by way of a massive 
infusion of Federal grants into the 
States. In recent years these same pro- 
ponents have added to their propaganda 
the claim that teachers. are not paid 
enough by the local school districts and, 
therefore, that it is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government to correct that 
situation as well. 

It is interesting and significant that 
the demands for Federal aid to education 
have grown louder and more insistent as 
the need for expanding our school facili- 
ties diminishes. It is fully apparent that 
many of those promoting the idea of 
Federal aid to education are interested 
only in the element of centralized con- 
trol and, consequently, refuse to recog- 
nize that the States and local communi- 
ties have been rapidly solving the backlog 
problem. They have seen their “crisis” 
selling point melt away in the face of 
determined local responsibility and are 
attempting to cover it up by adding new 
items to their list of needs and more 
power to their propaganda efforts. The 
present offensive for Federal aid to and 
control of the Nation’s education is the 
heaviest ever mounted and it must be 
met with a courageously sound proposal 
incorporating the principles of individual 
freedom and personal responsibility. 

I am fully aware that a growing stu- 
dent enrollment has made it difficult for 
some localities completely to overcome 
classroom shortages despite the expendi- 
ture of considerable amounts of money 
and effort. I am also conscious of the 
fact that teachers’ salaries have lagged 
behind those of other professions and 
vocations, causing some qualified in- 
structors to resign from teaching and 
enter more highly paid occupations and 
making it difficult to attract qualified 
replacements, 

However, recently published school 
statistics dealing with pupil population, 
enrollment, teachers, and public school 
expenditures are most revealing. Be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, public school en- 
rollment increased by 44.4 percent; dur- 
ing this same period, the number of 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools increased by 51.9 percent, thus 
reducing the pupil-teacher ratio to 26.4 
to 1 as compared to 27.8 to1in 1950. But 
while pupil enrollment and number of 
teachers are increasing in these ratios, 
total expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary schools rose by more than 
150 percent. 

It is quite obvious from these figures 
that the States and local communities 
have been making enormous and effec- 
tive efforts to meet their school needs. 
Wherever the problem of the need for 
additional classrooms has not been 
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solved, it has not been due to any re- 
luctance on the part of the local com- 
munity or the State to find and expend 
the necessary funds. 

In view of the willingness of the State 
and local communities to keep pace with 
growing educational needs, I reject the 
wasteful and undemocratic measures to 
appropriate for school aid billons of Fed- 
eral dollars extracted from the States 
only to be partially funneled back to them 
again with strict limitations on the use 
to which the funds may be put. 

I believe that the alleged evil plight 
of our schools has been grossly exag- 
gerated and that the magnificent efforts 
of our State and local governments to 
find the money to meet school needs has 
been largely and purposely ignored. 

These efforts represented the quiet re- 
sponse of millions of forgotten Ameri- 
cans to the educational problems aris- 
ing in their communities. The job was 
done without fanfare by the people who 
meet their responsibilities on a day-to- 
day basis without the benefit of prodding 
by nationwide pressure group organiza- 
tions. It represents a monument to the 
efforts of a free people, working with ini- 
tiative and enterprise in their own com- 
munities to meet the problems of those 
communities as they arose. This is 
where the big job of meeting the Nation’s 
educational problems has been accom- 
plished up until now and this is where 
the job, rightfully, should be finished. 

My proposal would provide the means 
for solving additional school problems, 
if they really exist, but it would leave 
the determination of this highly debat- 
able question where it properly belongs— 
with the State and local communities, 
and not with the Federal Government. 
The basic problem, if there is one, is fi- 
nancial. If State and local governments 
in some parts of the country are unable 
to keep pace with their school needs it 
is because the Federal taxing power has 
preempted State and local sources of 
revenue. Hence, the proper approach is 
to compel the Federal Government to re- 
store to the States and localities at least 
a portion of the tax resources which it 
has taken away. This is precisely what 
my amendment would do. 

The proposal is a simple one. Every 
homeowner, every owner of real estate 
in the United States pays a real prop- 
erty tax to his local community govern- 
ment. In most cases, a substantial part 
of this tax is used to meet the primary 
and secondary public school needs of the 
community whether for new construc- 
tion or for maintenance, teachers’ salar- 
ies or other past or current school costs. 
My amendment would merely provide 
that every taxpayer who pays a school 
tax on his real property or as a part of 
his real estate tax shall, after having cal- 
culated the amount of Federal income 
tax which he must pay Uncle Sam, be 
permitted to subtract from the Federal 
income tax which he owes the full 
amount of such school property tax, or 
such proportion of it as will result in 
a total additional tax benefit to these 
taxpayers of between $3 billion and $4 
billion. 

Under existing Federal income tax 
law, State and local school taxes are 
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deductible from gross income but the 
amount actually saved by the taxpayer 
depends on his Federal income tax 
bracket. Thus, for example, a taxpayer 
who has paid $200 in school taxes as part 
of the local real property tax on his home, 
and is in the 20 percent Federal income 
tax bracket, realizes a saving of $40. My 
proposal would retain this present prac- 
tice, but in addition would permit him 
to take a $100 credit against what he 
owed Uncle Sam, that is, against his net 
Federal income tax. Hence, instead of 
a saving of $40, the homeowner under my 
amendment would save $140 of the $200 
he paid in school taxes on his home. 
Of course, if the taxpayer’s school tax 
was less than $100, he would be permitted 
to save in toto no more than the actual 
amount of his school tax. 

This tax credit would be available 
to real property-school taxpayers 
whether they itemize their Federal in- 
come tax returns or take the standard 
deduction. 

The concrete advantages of this ap- 
proach are overwhelming; let me enu- 
merate a few of these advantages: 

First. The tax benefits provided would 
go directly to approximately 40 million 
taxpayers, including about 34 million 
homeowners, who with their families 
constitute almost 90 percent of our 
population. 

Second. With the Federal Govern- 
ment completely excluded from the pro- 
gram, there would be no danger of Fed- 
eral control over education. Depending 
on State law, each community itself, or 
the State, would be the final judge of 
how much more it would like to spend on 
its educational needs than it is currently 
spending. 

Third. The funds made available to 
the taxpayers are greater than the sums 
contemplated under any of the other 
Federal aid to education measures which 
are seriously being considered; greater 
even than the combined sums contained 
in the committee bill and S. 1241, the 
administration’s bill on higher educa- 
tion. 

Fourth. Because of the complete ex- 
clusion of the Federal Government, 
there would be no expanded bureauc- 
racy, no Federal administrative costs, 
and every dollar of tax money thus made 
available would purchase a full dollar’s 
worth of school aid if the community 
decided to expand its expenditures for 
education. 

Fifth. Inasmuch as the tax resources 
of every State and locality would be 
substantially increased under this pro- 
posal, each would have ample funds to 
provide for its own school needs as it 
chooses, for none know better what these 
needs are than the citizens of the States 
and localities themselves. 

Sixth. The so-called richer States 
would not be required to help finance the 
school needs of the allegedly poorer 
States, for under my proposal every 
State would have sufficient funds to 
meet its school needs out of its own re- 
sources. Rich State A would not be re- 
quired to pay to the Federal Government 
in taxes twice or three times as much 
as it gets back in Federal school aid 
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while poor State B was receiving back in 
Federal aid two or three times the 
amount of tax money it paid to the Fed- 
eral Government as its share of financ- 
ing the Federal school aid program. 

Seventh. Under any of the other pro- 
posed Federal school aid measures, 
States which have fully met their school 
needs and would not, if given a free 
choice, expand their school facilities 
during the next few years would never- 
theless be compelled to pay their share 
in Federal taxes to finance the pro- 
gram. The only way those States could 
recover any of the money thus extracted 
from them under these various proposals 
would be to accept the Federal grants 
and use them to expand their school 
facilities. The result would be the 
highly uneconomic and wasteful exten- 
sion of school facilities in many areas 
where such extension is unnecessary and 
where other more urgent needs exist 
and must perforce remain unsatisfied. 
Under my proposal, the use made of 
their money is not dictated to the tax- 
payer by the bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton—it is determined by the taxpayers 
themselves; that is, by the parent, the 
citizen, the local school board, and the 
community. 

Eighth. Any objection to my proposal 
based on the assertion that it would bite 
into the Federal Treasury is equally ap- 
plicable to the committee bill. I believe 
that mine would lead to a good look at 
the Federal budget and the discovery of 
many items of less importance, or even 
of no importance, which could be readily 
eliminated with no ill effects for the pub- 
lic welfare. 

Ninth. If unemployment does not de- 
crease and business continues to falter 
my proposal will provide the necessary 
tax relief which some of the proponents 
of expanded Federal aid programs assert 
to be necessary to stimulate the econ- 
omy. 

Tenth. The preemption of State and 
local tax resources by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be diminished, and thus 
an important step would be taken in 
contracting big central government and 
strengthening State and local govern- 
ment. 

III. FINANCING COLLEGE EDUCATION 


Most American colleges and universi- 
ties are being forced to raise their tuition 
fees to cover even a part of their costs. 
As a result, many families find that fi- 
nancing the higher education of their 
children is extremely difficult. I believe 
that higher education for American 
youth is not only desirable but increas- 
ingly essential both in the national in- 
terest and for the sake of these young 
people themselves. I therefore believe 
that the Federal Government, which 
absorbs so much of the income of the 
American people in the form of taxes, 
should provide some relief in order to 
encourage and make possible a college 
education for those who have the ability 
to perform academic work on the college 
level. 

Providing an education for their chil- 
dren is traditionally the responsibility 
of the American family and not of the 
Government. Hence, a Federal program 
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to aid our young people to secure a col- 
lege education should, wherever pos- 
sible, avoid the form of Federal 
grants with their accompanying prolif- 
eration of Federal bureaucracy and Fed- 
eral supervision, which not only wastes 
funds through unproductive administra- 
tive costs but creates a risk of unde- 
sirable Federal intervention in the edu- 
cational process. 

The third step in my amendment 
would provide tax relief for families 
with children attending college, by 
granting every family a substantia] ad- 
ditional deduction for each child attend- 
ing college or other institution of higher 
learning. These deductions will be 
limited to families in which the set tax- 
able income does not exceed $20,006 
after all exemptions and deductions 
have been taken, including the proposed 
deduction for children attending college. 

SUMMARY OF MY SUBSTITUTE PROPOSAL 
1. A PROGRAM PROVIDING FOR THE AWARD OF 

NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIPS 


A. It establishes a National Scholar- 
ship Board, appointed by the President, 
consisting of 13 members who are recog- 
nized scholars in the fields of engineer- 
ing, science, mathematics, languages— 
including classical—the humanities and 
the arts. The duties and responsibilities 
of the Board shall be to set forth the 
policies and principles for selection of 
individuals for scholarships which shall 
be known as naitonal scholarships. As 
a part of the examination, designed to 
measure achievement, the Board shall 
require each competing individual to 
submit an original theme or composition 
written in English as well as a written 
translation of such theme or composition 
from English into a foreign language. 

B. In order to compete for these 
scholarships, an individual must meet 
the following requirements: First, must 
be in his last academic year or must hold 
a certificate of graduation from a sec- 
ondary school; second, must have com- 
pleted at least 4 years of English, 4 years 
of history, 3 years of mathematics, 3 
years of a foreign language, 3 years of 
science or, in lieu thereof, 3 years of 
Latin or Greek; and, third, must be or 
have been in the upper 15 percent of his 
class. 

C. Each scholarship awarded by the 
Board shall be for 4 years or such longer 
period of time necessary to complete the 
course which the student is pursuing. 
The amount of the scholarship shall be 
based on the estimated expenses of the 
recipient, but in no event shall the 
amount exceed $3,000 for any academic 
year. The recipients of these scholar- 
ships shall be designated “National 
Scholar.” 

D. The Board would be authorized to 
award every year a maximum of 1,000 
scholarships. The Board shall establish 
a minimum attainment grade for such 
examinations, and notwithstanding the 
number of scholarships authorized, a 
scholarship shall not be awarded to any 
individual unless he equals or exceeds 
such minimum grade. Thus, if only 700 
of the applicants receive such a grade, 
only that number will be awarded, and 
the remaining 300 will not be used. If 
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more than a thousand applicants receive 

a passing grade, the scholarships will be 

awarded in accordance with the prin- 

ciples and policies established by the 

Board. 

E. The examinations conducted by the 
Board will be on a nationwide basis with 
no geographic restrictions or limitations 
on the number of participants from any 
State or community. This same condi- 
tion will also apply with respect to the 
award of these scholarships. 

2. TAK CREDIT TO HOMEOWNERS FOR THAT 
PORTION OF THEIR REAL PROPERTY TAX WHICH 
Is USED FOR THE MAINTENANCE, OPERATION 
AND CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


A. The taxpayer would continue to de- 
duct the amount of his real property tax 
from his gross taxable income; after he 
determines what his tax will be, he then 
credits against his final tax that amount 
of his real property tax which is used 
for the maintenance, operation, and con- 
struction of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

B. Tax credit would be the amount 
actually paid by the taxpayer or $100 
whichever is less. To illustrate, a tax- 
payer pays a real property tax of $600, of 
which $350 is used for public school pur- 
poses. As he does at present, the tax- 
payer would be abie to deduct from his 
taxable income, $600, and assuming that 
he is in the 20-percent bracket, this would 
result in a tax saving to him of $120—20 
percent of $600. After determining his 
final tax, for example, $500, the taxpayer 
would be able to take a credit of $100 
against his net tax—thus, instead of pay- 
ing a tax of $500, he would pay only $400. 

C. The taxpayer who takes a standard 
deduction would also benefit since the 
credit granted is taken against the final 
tax after all exemptions and deductions 
have been made. 

D. The deduction, together with the 
tax credit, cannot result in a saving to 
the taxpayer of more than the actual 
amount of that portion of the real prop- 
erty tax devoted to public school needs. 
For example, the taxpayer pays a real 
property tax of $100, of which $60 is 
used for public school purposes. Assum- 
ing the taxpayer is in the 20 percent 
bracket, he would be able to reduce his 
tax by $20—20 percent of $100—$12 of 
which is attributable to the tax for school 
Purposes. Giving such a taxpayer a $60 
credit—the actual amount paid for 
school purposes—would return a saving 
to the taxpayer of $72 or $12 more than 
the tax he paid for support of public 
schools. Thus, the tax credit in this case 
would be limited to $48. 

3. TAX RELIEF FOR FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 
ATTENDING COLLEGE 

A. The taxpayer is granted an addi- 
tional deduction from his taxable in- 
come for the expenses incurred by him, 
his spouse or his dependent or depend- 
ents, while attending college. 

B. Expenses shall include tuition and 
fees charged by the college for a course 
of instruction and attendance at such 
college; books, supplies, and equipment; 
room and board, whether the student is 
living on or off the campus. The amount 
the taxpayer may deduct shall be the 
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actual amount of expenses paid but not 
to exceed $2,000 for each child attending 
college, Of this amount, the cost of 
room and board may not exceed $90 a 
month while the student is in attendance 
at college—$45 in the case of the student 
living at home, 

C. In addition to his child or children, 
the taxpayer may also deduct such ex- 
penses which he incurs as a student as 
well as those of his wife and anyone else 
whom the taxpayer can lawfully claim 
as a dependent. 

D. The deduction is available to a tax- 
payer whose dependent is attending a 
college, university or other institution of 
higher learning, such as medical school, 
dental school, law school or other gradu- 
ate school. This deduction is not avail- 
able to a taxpayer whose dependent is 
attending a trade or vocational school 
or any other school which does not 
award a baccalaureate or higher degree. 

E. The amount of expenses which the 
taxpayer may deduct from his taxable 
income shall be reduced by the amount 
by which the taxable income of the tax- 
payer exceeds $10,000 if the taxpayer is 
unmarried or if married, files a separate 
return, or $20,000 if the taxpayer is mar- 
ried and files a joint return or is the 
head of a household or a surviving 
spouse. Thus, if a taxpayer has $2,000 
in educational expenses and a taxable 
income of $20,800, he would be entitled 
to a deduction of $1,200—$2,000 less 
$800, the amount in excess of $20,000. 
The taxpayer thereby reduces his tax- 
able income from $20,800 to $19,600. If 
the taxpayer is in the 50 percent bracket, 
he would thereby reduce his tax by 
$600—50 percent of $1,200. 

Mr. President, that concludes my prin- 
cipal statement on the amendment. I 
am sorry that more Senators are not 
present, so that I might discuss it with 
them. However, my time is drawing to 
a close. 

I shall merely say that my amend- 
ment would provide all the funds need- 
ed for education in this country, but 
the funds would be provided at the local 
level. My amendment would do away 
with the necessity of having money travel 
to Washington, having the brokerage fee 
deducted, and having what is left travel 
back to the States. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I have listened with the 
greatest of interest to the Senator’s de- 
scription of his amendment. Has the 
Senator estimated the amount of funds 
likely to be involved in the operation of 
his amendment, so to speak? In other 
words, if the amendment were agreed to, 
how much money are we talking about 
in the form of deductions and tax cred- 
its? What would be the net effect upon 
the Federal Treasury? Has the Senator 
been able to estimate that? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Yes; we can only 
estimate it, because we do not know the 
precise level of income tax collections. 
Already, through the deduction process 
on gross income, the amount which is 
already allowed to stay at home comes 
to about $3% billion or $3% billion. 
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My amendment would merely make a 
tax credit applicable after figuring the 
net income tax. That would total, I 
estimate, somewhere between $3% bil- 
lion and $34 billion. 

Mr. BUSH. Annually? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Annually; mak- 
ing available at the local level a total of 
around $7 billion plus, which could be 
appealed to for school purposes or any 
other purposes which the local govern- 
ment felt were needed. 

Mr. BUSH. That is a much larger 
annual amount than is provided in the 
bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 
The reason I have made it high—I 
have made it almost twice as high as the 
amount in the President’s bill—is that 
certainly not everybody will respond to 
the appeal to purchase of tax bonds. 
The taxes are included. However, when 
a man has money in his pocket, he is 
more likely than not to respond favor- 
ably to these requests, as the history of 
school bonds during the past several 
years has shown. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
the information. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
I have a few minutes left; I shall re- 
serve them. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. It is in the nature of 
a technical question. 

On page 9, line 14, of the Senator’s 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, the paragraph provides: 

No credit shall be allowed under subsec- 
tion (a) with respect to any real property 
tax unless such tax is allowable as a deduc- 
tion for the taxable year under section 164. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I can see how a ques- 
tion might arise over the word “allow- 
able.” In other words, if a taxpayer 
takes the standard deduction, it is my 
observation that generally the Internal 
Revenue Service will interpret a page 2 
deduction as not being allowable. If the 
Senator concurs in my view of this, I 
suggest that a technical amendment 
might be appropriate, to add a sentence 
at the end of line 17, as follows: 

Provided, That such tax shall not be 
deemed to be unallowable merely because 
the taxpayer uses the optional standard 
deduction. 


I am quite certain that this amend- 
ment will fit in with the Senator’s ex- 
planation of the bill, and I believe it will 
make his proposal clear from the tech- 
nical standpoint. If the Senator from 
Arizona agrees with me, I shall be happy 
to draw up the amendment in a moment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, whom I recognize as one 
of the ablest tax lawyers in the Senate, 
and one of the ablest tax lawyers in the 
whole country, for calling this item to 
my attention. 

I felt that the language in my amend- 
ment would be satisfactory, but I can 
understand that some question might 
arise over it. I shall be happy to accept 
the Senator’s suggestion. 
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Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 
I will draw it up shortly. 

On page 10, line 11, the section pro- 
vides: 

In the case of an individual, there shall 
be allowed as a deduction the expenses for 
higher education paid by the taxpayer dur- 
ing the taxable year which are incurred by 
him, by his spouse, or by a dependent (as 
defined in sec. 152(a)). 


In the case of a child who is 18 or 19 
years old, who is working, and who is 
earning enough money to require him to 
file an income tax return, and possibly 
even to pay an income tax, is it the inten- 
tion that that person be treated as a 
dependent also? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; under the 
present income tax law the person might 
be paying his own way through college 
and could take this amount as a deduc- 
tion, or it could be taken by the family 
of the dependent. 

Mr. MILLER. In other words, this 
section ties in with the concept of de- 
pendent when the child is a full-time 
student under the present Internal 
Revenue Code. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 

Mr. MILLER. I feel certain that that 
satisfies my question on that point. My 
last question is perhaps the most basic 
one, with respect to the entire bill. Has 
the Senator an estimate of the cost of 
the bill in terms of loss of Federal 
revenue? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I can give only 
an estimate because, as I told the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. BusH], we 
do not know what the totals will be. 
At the present time, deductions allow 
about $3% billion to $3% billion to re- 
main at home. This has been continu- 
ing for a long time. This credit would, 
when taken, leave a similar amount, or a 
total, as a result of both deductions and 
the credit, of something in the nature of 
$7 billion-plus under the present rate of 
tax collections. : 

Mr. MILLER. In other words, if the 
credit for the real property tax attribut- 
able to the local school taxes and for the 
deduction for the expenses of a spouse 
or a taxpayer or a dependent attending 
college were applicable, it is the estimate 
of the Senator from Arizona that there 
would be a loss of Federal revenue ap- 
proximating $7 billion? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; it would be 
an additional “staying home” of about 
$3% billion to $3% billion as a result 
of deductions from the gross. This 
would be a credit to the net, after the 
ioe had been figured, of not to exceed 

100. 

Mr. MILLER. What I am trying to 
ascertain is how much less money will 
come into the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. From $3%, to $3% 
billion, based on the present income tax. 

Mr. MILLER. I am very sympathetic 
to the approach, as the Senator knows, 
and to this way of helping to meet local 
school costs. At the same time, I am 
quite dedicated to doing my utmost to 
achieve a balanced Federal budget. I 
recognize, as the result of legislation 
which has already been passed—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
available to the Senator from Arizona 
has expired. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield 2 ad- 
ditional minutes to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, Mr. President; I 
yield to the Senator from Arizona 2 min- 
utes of the time under my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, at 
this time I yield further to the Senator 
from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I recog- 
nize that as a result of legislation al- 
ready passed by the Senate and as a 
result of the increased expenditures for 
national defense and for developments 
in space, we face a deficit in the next fis- 
cal year of between $2 billion and $5 bil- 
lion. So I find it very difficult to support 
this amendment if it will aggravate still 
more that budget deficit. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Undoubtedly the 
present effort is only a foot in the door, 
a case of having the camel put his nose 
in the tent. Mark my word, Mr. Presi- 
dent: What will cost $2 billion this year 
will cost, next year, $4 billion or $5 bil- 
lion; and we shall find that the cost will 
constantly grow and grow, so that in 10 
years it will be perhaps $15 billion. 

I prefer to take the chance of losing 
a little Federal aid, rather than to take 
the certain step of having the Federal 
Government’s annual deficit increased to 
that extent. I point out, in this connec- 
tion, that we must assume that if this 
program is put into effect, it will re- 
sult in greater and greater amounts of 
deficit spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona for his very frank an- 
swers to my questions; and I shall pro- 
ceed at once to prepare the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the 
Chair point out that inasmuch as the 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
question of agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arizona, unanimous 
consent must be had if the amendment 
is now to be modified. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, if the 
proposed modification of the amendment 
will not cause any interference with the 
time limitation already agreed to, I shall 
have no objection to the request for 
unanimous consent to modify the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No 
change in the time schedule already 
agreed to is now proposed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Then, Mr. 
President, I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, the 
amendment will be modified accordingly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise at 
this time to summarize my position on 
the amendment. 

First, let me say to the Senator from 
Arizona that it has been a real privilege 
to work with him on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare during the 
many weeks we have consulted together 
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in connection with the subject of Federal 
aid to education. 

The Senator from Arizona and I have 
disagreed in regard to many fields of 
legislative activity. In this instance we 
have not agreed on the philosophical ap- 
proach to be made to the entire question 
of general Federal aid to education. 
However, I wish the Recorp to show that 
at all times I have received from the 
Senator from Arizona the utmost of 
courtesy, consideration, and accommoda- 
tion, and every bit of fair dealing that a 
colleague on the opposite side of an is- 
sue could possibly expect to receive from 
an opponent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Oregon yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish the Senator 
from Oregon would also include the 
leadership on this side of the aisle, be- 
cause we have always received the ut- 
most of cooperation and consideration 
from the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. MORSE. Indeed so. Further- 
more, perhaps the Senator from Arizona 
would even appreciate having me pay a 
compliment that is due the very able 
counsel for the minority, Mr. Michael J. 
Bernstein, who tonight sits beside the 
Senator from Arizona, here on the floor 
of the Senate. As the minority Members 
have heard me say more than once at 
the committee meetings, Mr. Bernstein 
has served not only the minority; he 
has also served the entire committee, as 
every staff member should, and at the 
same time he has been a very ardent 
advocate of the position of the minority. 
I believe it should be stated now that 
Mr. Bernstein and the other staff mem- 
bers have been most helpful to the com- 
mittee. Indeed, from time to time they 
have conducted for us a seminar upon 
the contents of these bills and the ma- 
terial to be presented by both sides in 
connection with the presentation of the 
bill. 

Many members of the public do not 
realize that a Senate committee works 
in that way. The qualified experts of 
the committee assist us very greatly and 
do very much of the necessary research. 

So I wish to pay my respects not only 
to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER] but also to Mr. Bernstein 
and his assistants. 

Mr. President, I have already stated 
that the philosophical approach favored 
by the Senator from Arizona and the 
philosophical approach which I favor 
are quite different. In fact, I believe it 
accurate to say that they are almost 
diametrically opposed. 

The Senator from Arizona has made 
clear to me, from time to time, that he 
is unalterably opposed to the position 
I take in regard to this matter. I be- 
lieve it fair to say that at times he has 
even characterized the approach I favor 
as one dangerous to the continued op- 
eration of our form of government. I 
believe that in fairness to him and also 
in fairness to myself I should at once 
draw this line of cleavage. 
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I believe I should also say that the 
pending bill is based on the approach 
that, under the general welfare clause 
of the Constitution, it is important that 
general educational aid legislation of the 
type represented by the pending bill 
should be enacted. It is legislation 
which, in my opinion, will provide the 
assistance so sorely needed by the many 
tens of thousands of schoolchildren 
in our country who, in the opinion of 
the supporters of the pending bill, have 
been waiting far too long to receive the 
assistance which we seek to provide by 
means of the pending bill. 

Mr. President, that statement shows 
the very great difference—in fact, the 
entire difference—between the approach 
favored by the Senator from Arizona and 
the approach which I favor. I know of 
no way to bridge the difference. If the 
Senate adopts the approach favored by 
the Senator from Arizona, the result 
will be that the Senate will pass his 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. If the Senate adopts the approach 
which I favor, the result will be that the 
Senate will pass Senate bill 1021. 

I also wish my friend to know that I 
speak half in jest and half in earnest, 
but entirely in good humor, when I say 
the Senator from Arizona favors the en- 
actment of a bill which will provide a 
certain measure of Federal control, but 
which will provide very little Federal aid 
to education. 

Furthermore, I believe that the bill 
the Senator from Arizona favors relates 
more to higher education than it does to 
elementary and secondary school edu- 
cation. I really believe that most of 
the remarks made this evening by the 
Senator from Arizona and most of the 
provisions of the measure he favors re- 
late to a higher education bill, not to a 
bill in regard to elementary school and 
secondary school education. For exam- 
ple, I refer to the various provisions of 
the amendment concerning scholarships. 
Such provisions should not be included 
in the pending bill. Instead, they should 
be included in a bill which deals with 
aid to higher education. 

In fairness to the Senator from Ari- 
zona, I wish to make it clear that when 
he first introduced his bill—which then 
was known as Senate bill 991; yet to all 
intents and purposes his present sub- 
Stitute is substantially the same as the 
original Senate bill 991—when he spoke 
in favor of Senate bill 991 at our hear- 
ings, he testified in support of his schol- 
arship proposals. However, we have not 
yet held hearings upon the administra- 
tion’s proposals contained in S. 1241 in 
the field of higher education. Extensive 
hearings wi!l be held. I shall have some- 
thing to do with those hearings, and I 
shall see to it that a full record is made 
upon them. 

I believe the record should also show 
that whereas the Senator from Arizona 
proposes 1,000 scholarships, the admin- 
istration has proposed about 25,000. As 
a matter of fact, I am sure that even that 
Many will be too few, in view of the 
need which exists. 

In addition, let me point out that, in 
my opinion, title 2 of the substitute 
measure the Senator from Arizona fa- 
vors deals in part with taxes and with 
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changes in the Internal Revenue Code. 
Section 202 deals with deductions for ex- 
penses incurred in providing higher edu- 
cation. I say that provision does not 
belong in the pending bill. 

It belongs in a higher education bill, or 
in a revenue measure and not in an 
elementary and secondary school bill. 

I close this argument by asking my 
colleagues to vote against the Goldwater 
substitute, because, in my judgment, 
much of it is really not relevant to the 
purposes of S. 1021, which is a secondary 
and elementary school bill. 

I now have a few bits of factual in- 
formation to put in the Recorp, and then 
I shall yield the floor. 

If this amendment were enacted, it 
would immediately reduce Federal in- 
come tax revenues by a large amount. 
There would be no benefit to the schools 
unless the leeway provided were tapped 
by higher property taxes for schools. To 
the extent this is not done, the amend- 
ment operates to provide income tax 
relief to property taxpayers rather than 
to provide additional money for schools. 

Estimates of the money involved are 
very tentative. The loss of Federal rev- 
enue under existing patterns cannot 
even be estimated with great accuracy. 
I do not claim any great accuracy for 
the figures, but I think these are fair 
and reasonable estimates. A figure of $2 
billion annually at present income levels 
is estimated by the Tax Analysis Staff of 
the Treasury Department. A somewhat 
smaller figure of something like $1.6 bil- 
lion is the judgment of Dr. McLoone of 
the Office of Education, School Admin- 
istration Branch. Treasury Department 
finds it difficult to provide a State break- 
down because homeowners and income 
tax payers cannot be matched. 

The benefit to schools lies in the prop- 
erty tax leeway made available. The 
extent to which schools can and will re- 
cover the Federal loss is speculative. Un- 
doubtedly, a great potentiality is opened 
up; efficient tapping of it under existing 
taxing patterns might be a problem in 
some States, but presumably legislation 
and new patterns could be developed to 
take care of this problem. 

Estimates of potential gains to schools 
seem to be too “iffy” to be worth very 
much. It is easier to estimate the 
potential loss of Federal revenue, 

I respectfully say that the weaknesses 
of the substitute seems to me to be as 
follows: 

First. The Federal Government will 
give up a great deal of revenue, but 
there is no requirement that the schools 
benefit to the same extent. Thus, it 
may be an extremely inefficient method 
of channeling money to the schools. 
Prosperous communities that are al- 
ready supporting their schools at a good 
level will enjoy the full tax credit, but 
may not need or wish to increase proper- 
ty taxes for schools accordingly. 

Therefore, there might be nothing 
flowing into the schools from those 
areas, under the Goldwater proposal. 

Second. Some persons hit by in- 
creased property taxes would benefit 
only nominally, by comparison, from the 
income tax credit. This would be the 
case for corporations and any large pri- 
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vate, commercial, or industrial proper- 
ties. A substantial percent of property 
taxes is paid by corporations. Con- 
sequently, such taxpayers can be ex- 
pected to resist the increased property 
tax levies through which the schools are 
to take advantage of the amendment. 

Third. Poor districts today are those 
with little taxable property behind each 
pupil. For this reason, such districts 
stand to benefit least in the leeway pro- 
vided for increased property taxation. 
The amendment thus equalizes the 
wrong way—it gives more leeway to the 
district that already has a big tax base. 

I say most respectfully that we have 
no assurance that under this proposal 
there would be any guarantee that the 
schools would benefit. There would be 
nothing to prevent the money from 
being used for other purposes. 

Lastly, title II of the Goldwater sub- 
stitute proposes a tax credit against 
Federal income tax, limited to $100, for 
real property taxes paid for support of 
public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. 

This tax remission proposal is very 
similar in principle to other tax remis- 
sion proposals referred to in this debate 
which we have already defeated by sub- 
stantial votes. 

I take the position that, so far as in- 
come taxes are concerned, they are not 
paid by the citizens of Arizona for Ari- 
zona, they are not paid by the citizens 
of Oregon for Oregon, they are not paid 
by the citizens of any State for that 
State; they are paid by US. citizens liv- 
ing in the respective States of this coun- 
try for national purposes of the Federal 
Government. 

In my judgment, it is an entirely erro- 
neous theory to take the position that 
there is an equity in a tax remission in 
a given State based upon what US. citi- 
zens in that State pay in Federal income 
taxes. 

I close this segment of my argument 
by saying I think the substitute proposal 
is mistaken in its philosophy. I think 
it is unsound in its implications and 
effects. I do not think it is going to ac- 
complish the major purpose which the 
senior Senator from Oregon has stated 
throughout the debate. It is a purpose 
he does not propose to let the Senate 
forget for a single moment. It is the 
need to meet, at the Federal level, the 
problem of providing an equalization 
program for education, which we do in 
S. 1021. The committee bill gives at the 
least, a fairer chance to the boys and 
girls of this country who are not now 
enjoying equality of opportunity to de- 
velop to the maximum extent possible 
their intellectual potential. The bill 
provides greater equality of opportunity 
for them. 

Mr. President, in March, during 2 
weeks the Subco.nmittee on Education, 
of which I have the honor of being 
chairman, heard a convincing group of 
witnesses testify in the support of the 
administration bill S. 1021 which would 
provide Federal grants to the States to 
be used for teachers’ salaries and school 
construction or both purposes and with 
@ small portion going for special edu- 
cational projects which the States would 
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use for educational research and devel- 
opment projects of their own choosing. 
These witnesses presented ample testi- 
mony regarding the need of such legis- 
lation and of the urgency for its passage. 
They showed that the Nation’s schools 
are facing real and existing shortages of 
teachers and classrooms. It has been 
fully demonstrated that one of the most 
pressing measures facing the adminis- 
tration, the Congress, and the American 
people is the enactment of broad Fed- 
eral support of legislation for our public 
schools. 

The subcommittee heard a few wit- 
nesses testify to the effect that there 
was no need for such Federal action. 
On March 13 my distinguished colleague, 
the junior Senator from Arizona [{Mr. 
GoLpwaTeER] who is himself a member 
of the Subcommittee on Education ap- 
peared before the committee in support 
of his bill, S. 991, and to present his 
views on the proposed legislation now 
pending before the subcommittee. In 
doing so the distinguished Senator 
stated: 

It is my strong belief that most of these 
proposals, including the bill, S. 1021, spon- 
sored by the administration, are both un- 
necessary and unsound. I am convinced 
that they represent another long step in the 
direction of reducing our State and local 
governments to mere subordinate, admin- 
istrative divisions of the Central Government 
in Washington. 

It is for that reason that I introduce my 
own bill [8.991]. If a genuine problem of 
educational shortage really exists, which I do 
not believe, my proposal will provide the 
means to solve the problem far more effec- 
tively than any of the other measures now 
before this subcommittee. But what is most 
important, it will leave the matter entirely 
in the hands of the States and local com- 
munities without an iota of intervention by 
the Federal Government. 

I wish to make it clear that I do not be- 
lieve that we have an educational problem 
which requires any form of Federal grant- 
in-aid program to the States. Even a casual 
glance at the significance statistical indica- 
tors serves to demonstrate that the States 
and localities have done extremely and ex- 
ceedingly well during the past several years 
in meeting their educational needs, and that 
these needs themselves are growing at a 
much slower rate than during the past pe- 
riod. 


The distinguished Senator then asked 
the question: 
Are our schools inadequately financed? 


Then he promptly stated: 

The answer to the question is “no.” 

To support this answer the gentleman 
from Arizona searched the past for a 
yardstick to measure the future. He 
compared percentages of increase in 
school expenditures over the past several 
years with percentage increases in pupil 
enrollment and in a number of other 
items. He dipped back to 1890, dropped 
down to 1913, 1930, 1950, and then to 1960 
to show a percentage of increase in the 
national income devoted to education. 

I wish to point out to my colleagues 
that the amount of this increase has been 
far too little and too slow. The gentle- 
man from Arizona does not measure the 
financial inadequacy of our schools in 
terms of their financial needs of 1960 
or 1970 but only in terms of how finan- 
cial expenditures have grown since 1890. 
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Suppose we were to measure the ade- 
quacy of our national defense needs only 
in terms of the increase in the percentage 
increase of defense expenditures in 1960 
as compared with the amount spent in 
1890. I have made such a comparison 
and here is what I have found. National 
defense expenditures 1890, $66,589,000; 
1900, $190,728,000; 1960, $45,627 million. 
This is an increase for expenditures for 
national defense of 585 percent during 
the 70-year period. But what does this 
tell about the adequacy of defense ex- 
penditures in 1960? Similar compari- 
sons are no more relevant as measures 
of the adequacy of educational expendi- 
tures in 1960. 

I sincerely question whether my dis- 
tinguished colleague would judge the 
adequacy of present expenditures for 
national defense or highway construc- 
tion by reference to amounts spent for 
these purposes in 1890, since it is obvious 
that an entirely new set of conditions 
prevails today. Dirt roads suitable for 
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horse drawn vehicles have been replaced 
by highways designed for modern cars, 
buses, and trucks. The Army mule has 
been replaced by helicopter and jet 
planes. In a similar way, I am sure 
that discerning Members in the Senate 
and other American citizens will recog- 
nize that public education today is con- 
fronted with an entirely new set of con- 
ditions than in 1890. 

Those who look backward in search of 
standards of adequacy frequently fail to 
see the role education must play in build- 
ing the Nation’s future. For example, 
let us consider the impact of tech- 
nological changes on our past and future 
manpower needs. For the convenience 
of my colleagues, I am submitting for the 
ReEcorp a table showing the actual and 
projected occupational distribution of 
workers from 1906 to 1975. The con- 
trast between the trends in the occupa- 
tions requiring the high degree of edu- 
cational attainment and those requiring 
a lesser degree is striking. 


1900-75 




















{In percent} 

" i; erie pola? @:s oy Ringe et Stik eae 

Oceupation | 1900 | 1910 | 1920 | 1930 | 1940 | 1950 | 1965 | 1975 

(1) (2) | (3) (4) } @ | (6) (7) (8) | (9) 
Professional, technical, and kindred 4.3 4.7 4 6.8 7.5 8.6 11.3 14.0 
Managerial... _..._-. : : 5.8 6.6 6.6 7.4 7.3 8.7 10.3 10.8 
Clerical _- cal 3.0 5.3 8.0 8.9 9.6 12.3 14.4 14.4 
Sales__ Jon : 4.5 4.7 4.9 6.3 6.7 7.0 6.5 7.4 
Craftsmen, foremen_____-_- 10.5 11.6 13.0 12.8 12.0 14.1 13.5 13.7 
Operatives. glen aon 12.8 14.6 15. 6 15.8 18.4 20. 4 19. 6 17.5 
Laborers, industrial________- 12. § 12.0 11.6 11.0 9.4 6.6 5.0 4.4 
SL ah leis wa cita odiok 4 9.0 9.6 7.8 9.8 11.7 10.5 11.8 12.4 
Farm.. 1 SLE ne 87.5 30.9 _ 27.0 21.2 17.4 11.8 7.6 5.3 

Total number (in millions). 29.0 Si eceemenerenetntiny. (25. Golaat! 8) 37.3 | 42.2| 487 59.0} 73.5| 
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Source: Data for 1900-50 from: Kaplan, David L., and Casey, M. Claire, ‘Occupational Trends in the United 


States, 1900 to 1950,” Working Paper No. 5. Washington, D.C.: 
Data for 1965 and 1975 derived from unpublished data, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Census, 1958. Table 2, p. 7. 


U8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 


Totals may not add to 100.0 percent because of rounding of percents for specific items. 


For example, the table shows that in 
1900, 59 percent of our Nation’s workers 
were employed as industrial laborers, in 
service occupations, or in farm occupa- 
tions. In 1950 this percentage had 
dropped to 29 percent and by 1965 it is 
expected to drop to less than 24 percent. 
The figures clearly show that the educa- 
tional system of our Nation in 1900 
functioned in an economy in which 
workers needed much brawn but little 
education. In our present economy, 
most workers must have both technical 
knowledge and general education. 

I am surprised that my distinguished 
colleague has ignored the effects of these 
changes on the cost of education and 
upon the future demands for increased 
educational expenditures, for most ap- 
praisals of future expenditures for 
education have accounted for these 
changes and have seen them as present- 
ing added responsibilities and costs to 
public education. 

The following statement from the 
Rockefeller report on education entitled 
“The Pursuit of Excellence—Education 
and the Future of America,” clearly 
points out this important factor which 
my distinguished colleague has over- 
looked: 

One of the striking features of con- 
temporary life is the growing range and 
complexity of the tasks on which our social 
organization depends. This is dramatically 





apparent in science but is no less a reality 
in nearly every field of endeavor. It can be 
seen in the ever increasing range of skills 
demanded of the doctor, the teacher, the 
government administrator, the labor leader, 
and the business executive. 

The reasons are not far to seek. They lie 
in the explosive rate of technological change 
and the increasing complexity of our social 
organization. Not only are the tasks that 
must be performed to keep our society func- 
tioning ever more intricate and demanding, 
they are constantly changing in character. 
As a result, we are experiencing a great 
variety of shortages of human resources in 
fields requiring high competence and ex- 
tended training. We are having to become 
more and more concerned with seeking and 
cultivating talent. We have become more 
conscious of the strategic importance of 
education in our society (pp. 6-7). 


I am also surprised that my colleague 
from Arizona has been able to sit 
through the hearings of the subcommit- 
tee and to read the testimony of a host of 
expert witnesses, not only in this session 
of the Congress but in many sessions, 
which have explained the critical educa- 
tional shortages and the urgent need for 
increased Federal financial support for 
schools and then come before the sub- 
committee and state that the Nation’s 
schools are being adequately financed. 

Truly, to sit through the hearings 
which have been conducted by the Sub- 
committee on Education, only to con- 
clude that our schools are adequately 
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financed, is to have eyes that see not, 
and ears that hear not. 

Mr. President, I should like to call at- 
tention to a few examples of possible 
statistical misinterpretations of my 
friend from Arizona. 

My colleague stated in his testimony: 

The size of the classroom shortage has 
been a major issue in the continuing debate 
on Federal aid to education. 


He then proceeds to link together a 
series of shortage estimates over the 
last 10 years to show that estimates of 
the shortage have been varied. He does 
not mention that the estimates in the 
first half of the 1950’s come from dif- 
ferent types of procedures than those 
in the last half of the decade and that 
it is statistically incorrect to link these 
in series. 

But, be that as it may, and ignoring 
the fact completely, I wish to call to the 
attention of my colleague that at no time 
during the decade were the estimates of 
the shortage ever less than 132,400. And 
I wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Senate that, by the best 
estimate of the U.S. Office of Education 
in the fall of 1960, our Nation was short 
142,100 classrooms. This is the figure 
that we must keep in our minds—142,100 
classrooms short now, this year. This is 
the best estimate of the present shortage 
and I wish to call further to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues that this figure is 
only 200 less than it was in the fall of 
1957. It is granted that there be some 
variation in the estimates. This is only 
natural; it is only human, and it should 
be. After all, these are only estimates. 

The only reason that the size of the 
classroom shortage has been a major 
issue in Federal-aid debates—and I em- 
phasize the word “size’—has resulted 
from the efforts to focus attention upon 
the precise size of the shortage as a 
means to divert attention from the actual 
shortage itself. The opponents of Fed- 
eral aid have contended, in effect, that 
because the exact size of the classroom 
shortage could not be determined and 
pinned down precisely to the very class- 
room no shortage actually existed. This 
reasoning is preposterous. It is some- 
what like going out on a broad sandy 
beach and saying, “Since we cannot 
determine actually how many grains of 
sand are on this beach, no sand is here.” 

Mr. President, I submit to you that 
very real and tangible shortages of class- 
rooms and teachers exist in the schools 
of this Nation, and that these shortages 
exist regardless of whether this Congress 
is able to say specifically how many 
teachers or classrooms we are short. The 
point is that these shortages are real; 
they are present today, and they are 
affecting the education and the lives of 
millions of American children. They are 
affecting the future economic strength 
and growth of our Nation. They are af- 
fecting our future political vigor as a free 
and democratic people. They are affect- 
ing our future national security and de- 
fense. They are affecting the future of 
free society and will affect the course of 
world history. 

Let us have eyes that see and ears that 
hear; and let us have minds that can 
clearly discern the facts and apply them 
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to speedy remedies with lasting solutions 
to our problems in education. 

How large is the present shortage of 
classrooms? No one can pinpoint an 
actual specific answer to this question 
because the answer depends upon a great 
many judgments and some of them differ 
in judgments. But we can and do have 
a very good estimate of what the short- 
age is as seen by the chief State school 
officers of the various States. Certainly 
no one is in a better position to estimate 
their shortage of classrooms than are 
these 50 chief State school officers. 

Each year for the past 5 years the 
U.S. Office of Education has compiled 
estimates of the shortages made by the 
chief State school officers in the various 
States. The following are the classroom 
shortage figures that have been reported 
to the U.S. Office of Education: 


NeeT Bees sok). ae eee eee 159, 000 
REE Se io = a ridenn oa swab na dene 142, 300 
Fe I 8 aon ste 5b Se peer eee ae 140, 520 
a ai sa eet sneak cig hehe dn episod 132, 400 
Pe ae Ste crn = ersinritenni cont abana 142, 100 


Two things should be obvious from 
this series of figures to any discerning 
and objective person: One, is that a 
critical shortage of classrooms does exist 
in the Nation at the present time. Two, 
this shortage has remained virtually 
constant over the 5-year period and has 
fluctuated in the neighborhood of 140,- 
000 classrooms short. 

What is this classroom shortage doing 
in terms of the education of boys and 
girls of our Nation? I would like to 
quote from a press release dated August 
26, 1959, by Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, 
regarding the effects of the classroom 
shortage on the children of our Nation. 
Mr. Flemming stated: 

However, if we add the 5.9 million urban 
elementary pupils affected by overcrowding 
merely to the 1.8 million pupils enrolled in 
excess of capacity throughout the Nation, 
we have a figure approaching 8 million. 

We know, however, that this is by no 
means the total number of pupils affected 
by crowding since it does not take into ac- 
count additional pupils affected in this way 
in any high school or in any rural school, 
either elementary or secondary, anywhere in 
the country. 

Even this is not the only disturbing effect 
of the classroom shortage. For in addition 
to pupils reported as excess in the national 
study, there are more than 2 million others 
estimated as housed in obsolete or otherwise 
inadequate buildings. By these measure- 
ments alone, therefore, the number of 
pupils whose education is being impaired in 
varying degrees by the classroom shortage 
is about 10 million. 


In his testimony, the Senator from 
Arizona also raised the question: “How 
serious is the teacher shortage?” He 
began his answer to this question with 
the following sentence: 


Here again we are confronted with highly 
suspect statistics. 


He later adds: 


They indicate to me that much of the so- 
called data consists of poetry and propaganda 
rather than objective research. At any rate, 
if we use these dubious statistics, they point 
only to the conclusion that the so-called 
need for Federal aid to education has been 
greatly exaggerated by its proponents. 
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The Senator then offered some statis- 
tics of his own of which he said: 

Actually, the figures seem to indicate that 
education has made great strides in meeting 
its manpower needs. Over the past 30 years, 
the number of employees in all forms of 
public education, both lower and higher, in- 
creased 140 percent while employment in 
private industry rose by only 45 percent; but 
employment in public education rose at the 
same rate as the population of the United 
States as a whole—45 percent. 


Exactly what these increases in per- 
centages are intended to contribute to 
clarifying the present shortage of teach- 
ers is impossible for me to see. The 
Senator’s entire comparison is complete- 
ly irrelevant to the question that he 
raises of “How serious is the teacher 
shortage?” Comparing the percentage 
of increase of employment of teachers 
with the percentage of increase in private 
industry over the past 30 years, tells ab- 
solutely nothing about the seriousness 
of the present shortage of teachers. 

The Senator from Arizona in his testi- 
mony completely ignored the careful 
work of the research division of the Na- 
tional Education Association in attempt- 
ing to develop accurate and reliable esti- 
mates on teacher supply and demand of 
the public schools of the Nation. For 
the past 13 years the NEA Research Di- 
vision in close cooperation with the 
authorities in the State departments of 
education in the various States have 
attempted to estimate, as accurately as 
possible, the shortage of teachers on an 
annual basis. The latest report esti- 
mates that the Nation’s public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools were short 
approximately 135,000 classroom teach- 
ers in September 1960. 

It is impossible to say that this 135,000 
figure is the actual shortage of classroom 
teachers in the Nation. However, it is 
reasonable to say that this is a reliable 
estimate of the classroom shortage. Cer- 
tainly the existence of a shortage of 
classroom teachers is widely recognized 
throughout the Nation. Every major 
survey of education that has been made 
in recent years has pointed to the short- 
age of well-qualified teachers as a deter- 
rent to quality education of Amevican 
children. For example, the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund report on education, “The 
Pursuit of Excellence—Education, the 
Future of America” stated: 

No educational system can be better than 
its teachers. Yet we face severe problems 
both in supply of teachers at all levels and 
in their quality (p. 23). 


There can be no reasonable doubt that 
a chronic shortage of well-qualified 
teachers exists in this country, that it 
has existed since at least the start of 
World War II. Prompt action by the 
Congress is needed to help eliminate 
this shortage by providing grants to the 
States that can be used for teachers’ 
salaries. But my colleague from Arizona 
by using a familiar technique of select- 
ing the base year of 1929 in comparing 
the increases of teachers’ salaries with 
those of other workers implies that the 
teachers are being paid adequately at the 
present time. He says nothing about the 
relative increase in the professional qual- 
ifications required of teachers in 1960 
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as compared to 1929 or of their relative 
standing in 1929 to their relative stand- 
ing compared with other professions in 
1960. Actually these comparisons like 
his former comparisons tell nothing 
about whether or not teachers are being 
paid adequately at the present time. The 
question that confronts the Senate is: 
Are teachers being paid adequately to- 
day? The answer is “No.” 

Ample testimony has been presented 
to the Subcommittee on Education to 
show that other professions with similar 
educational requirements to teaching 
have averaged earnings that are double 
the average teacher’s salary. It is true, 
teachers’ salaries average slightly higher 
at the present time than the average of 
all workers, but school boards are not 
competing for the average worker with 
less than 12 years of schooling. As Dr. 
Sam M. Lambert, director of the re- 
search division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, recently stated before 
the Subcommittee on Education: 

The typical teacher in the United States 
is no longer a sweet young thing in her early 
twenties who lives with her mother and fa- 
ther at no cost to herself. She is not a per- 
son with only 2 years of college training. 
Her working day is not a 6-hour arrange- 
ment, and she doesn’t always have a 3- 
month vacation, even without pay. 

This typical teacher in the American pub- 
lic school is both mature and well educated. 
This person is about 43 years of age, has 
gone to college 4.7 years, and has taught 
school for 13 years. One summer in three 
this teacher goes back to college at his or her 
own expense. During the school year this 
teacher averages a 45-to-50-hour week in 
teaching, grading papers, and planning work 
for the days ahead. With this much college 
training and experience, and at an age when 
the worker should be getting somewhere, the 
typical teacher’s salary is likely to be $5,200. 


In his testimony, Dr. Lambert went on 
to point out that despite improvements 
in teachers’ salaries in recent years, we 
are not as well off in recruiting able per- 
sons for teaching as we have been in for- 
mer years. As teachers’ salaries have 
increased so have the salaries of other 
occupations which tend to attract poten- 
tial teachers. We must remember that 
teachers’ salaries must be compared to 
professions where, like teaching, 46 per- 
cent of the professionals have 4 years of 
college and 35 percent have 5 years or 
more of college training. How does 
teaching compare with other professions 
in terms of salaries? Dr. Lambert 
answered this question by providing the 
latest comparable figures available from 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, for 1958. 
He stated: 

The average earnings of physicians, law- 
yers, and dentists was $13,457. The average 
for engineers was $9,647. The composite 
average for 17 professions requiring college 
graduation was $9,439. The comparable fig- 
ure for public-school teachers the same year 
was $4,827. 

Persons in other professions not only start 
out with higher earnings, they are much far- 
ther ahead after 10 years on the job. Men 
engineers just out of college, for example, 
start at an average of $6,120; accountants at 
$5,352; sales personnel at $5,280; but teach- 
ers at only $3,900. 


Truly, in light of such evidence, to 
contend that teachers are paid ade- 
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quately and commensurate with their re- 
sponsibility, their training, and their ex- 
perience is to have a sustained and deter- 
mined will not to see the facts that are 
before one’s eyes. 

It is surprising indeed to find such 
lack of vision Every major study of 
educational needs in recent years has 
called special attention to the need for 
increased teachers’ salaries. In a press 
release dated May 24, 1959, acompanying 
the President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee report entitled, “Education for an 
Age in Science,” President Eisenhower 
stated: 

One subject discussed in this report war- 
rants special emphasis—the importance of 
raising the standards of our teachers in their 
communities. Higher salaries are a first 
requirement, but we need also to recognize 
the great importance of what teachers do 
and to accord them the encouragement, 
understanding, and recognition which will 
help to make the teaching profession attrac- 
tive to increasing numbers of first-rate 
people. 


The need for increased teachers’ sal- 
aries as they relate to the professions 
was emphasized in the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund report on education, ‘““‘The 
Pursuit of Excellence—Education and 
the Future of America.’”’ The report 
stated: 

The root problem of the teaching profes- 
sion remains financial. More perhaps than 
any other profession, teaching needs dedi- 
cated men and women to whom pay is not 
an overriding consideration, but until we 
pay teachers at least as well as the middle 
echelon of executives we cannot expect the 
profession to attract its full share of the 
available range of talents. Salaries must be 
raised immediately and substantially (pp. 
25-56). 


There can be no doubt that teachers’ 
salaries are far too low for the present 
and future good of our Nation. And the 
future outlook for the possibilities of 
moving to significantly higher salaries 
for teachers in the immediate future is 
dim indeed. With the backlog of de- 
mands on State and local governments 
and with the increasing impact of their 
taxes on their ability to attract and to 
keep industry, States are not prepared to 
pay teachers the going rate for the high 
quality college trained persons needed. 
Help from the Federal Government 
through a broad support program is 
imperative. This is the only logical con- 
clusion that one can draw from the facts 
when they are considered calmly, im- 
passionately, and objectively. However, 
my colleague from Arizona comes not 
to this conclusion but to the following 
conclusion, and I quote from his testi- 
mony: 

To me it is plain that, judged from any of 
the relevant criteria which I have set forth 
above, there is no “crises in education” and 
no justification for extending the activities 
of the Central Government into that area 
as the administration’s bill, S. 1021, would do. 


Yet after denying that any need exists, 
the Senator from Arizona declared that 
his proposal would meet it better. 

My friend from Arizona said, in refer- 
ence to the proposal he supports, that— 


I shall take Secretary Ribicoff at his word 
and describe to you a program which will 
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make available to every community in the 
United States sufficient funds to enable each 
of them, if their citizens so desire, to meet 
all of their school needs even as determined 
on the basis of the Secretary’s own esti- 
mates. That program is embodied in title 
II of my bill, S. 991. Its enactment would 
make all the alternative plans for Federal 
aid to education which are under serious 
consideration by this committee irrelevant 
and unnecessary. 


Mr. President, I have studied careful- 
ly S. 991 introduced by the Senator from 
Arizona. I have heard his testimony, I 
have read it, and have gone back to 
study S. 991 again. And I must confess 
to you that I am puzzled as to the pur- 
pose that my friend from Arizona had 
in introducing this bill in the U.S. Sen- 
ate. It has very aptly been described as 
offering Federal control of education 
with no Federal aid. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona described title II of S. 991 in the 
following words: 


My proposal will provide the means for 
solving additional school problems, if they 
really exist, but it will leave the determina- 
tion of this question where it properly be- 
longs—with the State and local communi- 
ties—and not with the Federal Government. 
The basic problem, if there is one, is finan- 
cial. If State and local governments in some 
parts of the country are unable to keep 
pace with their school needs it is because 
the Federal taxing power has preempted 
State and local sources of revenue. Hence, 
the proper approach is to compel the Fed- 
eral Government to restore to the States 
and localities at least a portion of the tax 
resources which it has taken away. This 
is precisely what my measure will do. 

The proposal is a simple one. Every home- 
owner, every owner of real estate in the 
United States pays a real property tax to his 
local community government. In most cases, 
a substantial part of this tax is used to meet 
the primary and secondary school needs of 
the community whether for new construc- 
tion or for maintenance, teachers’ salaries or 
other past or current school costs. It would 
merely provide that every taxpayer who pays 
a school tax on his real property or as a part 
of his real estate tax, shall after having cal- 
culated the amount of Federal income tax 
which he must pay Uncle Sam, be permitted 
to subtract from the Federal income tax 
which he owes, the full amount of such 
school property tax, or such proportion of it 
as will result in a total additional tax benefit 
to these taxpayers of between $3 and $4 
billion. 


The Senator went on to say that in his 
bill the tax credit would be limited to 
$100 against the taxpayers net Federal 
income tax. This tax credit would be in 
addition to the amount that the taxpayer 
would have retained as a result of pre- 
viously counting the $100 as a tax deduc- 
tion in the same manner that he would 
have deducted his other State and local 
taxes. The Senator used the following 
example of how his program would work: 


A taxpayer who has paid $200 in school 
taxes as part of the local real property tax 
on his home, and is in the 20-percent Fed- 
eral income-tax bracket, realizes a saving of 
$40. My proposal would retain this present 
practice, but, in addition, would permit him 
to take a $100 credit against what he owed 
Uncle Sam, ie., against his net Federal in- 
come tax. Hence, instead of a saving of $40, 
the homeowner under my would 
save $140 of the $200 he paid in school taxes 
on his home. L 
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The Senator then went on in his testi- 
mony to state: 

The concrete advantages of this approach 
are overwhelming. 


The concrete advantages of this ap- 
proach are overwhelming. 

He then enumerated several of these 
so-called advantages, and herein, if we 
are to believe that our friend from Ari- 
zona is serious, lies the fallacy in S. 991 
and an amendment. For it would fail 
to do the things which its author claims 
for it. 

First of all, the bill is proposed as an 
aid-to-education measure which, as the 
Senator from Arizona claimed in his tes- 
timony, “would make all the alternative 
plans for Federal aid to education which 
are under serious consideration by this 
committee irrelevant and unnecessary.” 

Actually title II of S. 991 and the 
amendment is not an aid-to-education 
measure. There is nothing in this title 
of the substitute which would assure that 
$1 of the Senator’s estimated $3 to 
$4 billion loss in Federal tax revenue 
would be spent for improved educational 
benefits for children. 

As my friend points out: 

The tax benefits provided would go directly 
to approximately 40 million taxpayers, in- 
cluding about 34 million homeowners. 


Of course, the Senator does not say 
anything about the more than 20 million 
other American families who either rent 
or lease their homes. It might be argued 
that there would be tax relief for the 
landlords but one would have to stretch 
a point pretty far to see the landlord, 
after subtracting $100 from his Fed- 
eral income tax bill, passing the savings 
along to his tenant. 

The Senator states indirectly that 
under his bill the money subtracted from 
Federal income tax returns would not 
necessarily go to education but if the 
local citizens decided, they could use the 
funds to pave their streets, improve their 
fire or police departments, expand their 
medical facilities, if this is what they 
believe their State and locality needs to 
do most urgently. It would have been 
more appropriate for the Senator to have 
said that the Federal revenue lost under 
this program need not be spent for any 
public service of any kind and in all 
probability this would be exactly what 
would become of the $3 to $4 billion loss 
to the Federal Treasury. 

Thus, it would require an actual in- 
crease in the Federal tax rates to make 
up for this revenue loss. And at the 
same time property tax rates would al- 
so have to be increased in local com- 
munities if any of the Federal taxes 
given to local taxpayers were to find 
their way into school budgets. This is 
about as cumbersome and unrealistic a 
procedure as could be devised. The Ppos- 
sibilities of realistically meeting school 
needs by such an arrangement are 
small. 

One of the biggest claims made for 
the substitute by its author is that— 

With the Federal Government completely 


excluded from the program, there would be 
no danger of Federal control over education. 


In this statement the Senator is re- 
ferring to title 1. But I caution my 
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colleagues not to be misled by protesta- 
tions that there would be “no danger of 
Federal control over education” if it were 
enacted into law. 

Read the entire bill, read title I as well 
as title II of the amendment, and then 
see if you agree with the assertion by 
the Senator from Arizona. Read for 
yourselves title I and you will see it to 
be one of the surest and swiftest ways 
to bring about a subtle but effective 
control of the secondary schools of our 
Nation. 

Title I would provide a national schol- 
arship program of 1,000 scholarships 
annually. It would establish a national 
scholarship board appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate to be composed of the fol- 
lowing: First, five members who were 
recognized scholars in any of the fol- 
lowing fields: engineering, mathematics, 
or science; second, five members who 
were recognized scholars in the field of 
humanities; third, three members from 
such fields of endeavor as the President 
deems appropriate. It would be the duty 
of the board to make rules and regu- 
lations as it deemed necessary to carry 
out the bill. The board would be re- 
sponsible for setting up and administer- 
ing an achievement test for testing the 
scholarship applicants. Those who re- 
ceive the highest awards on the test 
would be awarded national scholarships. 

But I call the careful attention of Sen- 
ators to the fact that to be eligible to 
compete for a national scholarship an 
individual would have to be in his last 
academic year of secondary school or 
hold a certificate of graduation from a 
secondary school and most important, he 
must have completed—or be complet- 
ing—the following: 

First, Four academic years of study in 
English. 

Second. Three academic years of 
study in mathematics. 

Third. Three academic years of study 
in history. 

Fourth. Three academic years of 
study in foreign language. 

Fifth. Three academic years of study 
in science, in Greek, or in Latin. 

In his statement printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 20, 1961, 
upon the introduction of S. 991, the Sen- 
ator stated in reference to these scholar- 
ship provisions that they were primarily 
designed to establish a set of voluntary 
secondary school scholastic standards 
which can serve as a guide and a beacon 
for both the high schools of the Nation 
and for the parents of America. Refer- 
ring to the alleged educational benefits 
of the scholarship provision the Senator 
stated: 

Most important, it will expose the weak- 
nesses in some of our secondary schools 
while at the same time revealing the 
strength in others. 

The American public will assess the re- 
sults of these examinations. A school which 
consistently fails to qualify its students for 
participation in the examination, or whose 
students consistently fail to secure any of 
the scholarships will come under intensive 
critical scrutiny. 


It is important to remember that the 
1,000 Federal scholarships awarded an- 
nually would be sufficient to average less 
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than 1 to every 18 high schools in the 
country. 

The substitute amendment has fur- 
ther defects. 

First. It would encourage fiscal ir- 
responsibility in that it would tend to 
give the impression that citizens in lo- 
cal communities were passing on to the 
Federal Government the cost of building 
school buildings. 

Second. It would tend to put money 
where the wealth is; not where the chil- 
dren are to be educated. In effect, it 
would be the equivalent of a Federal ap- 
propriation of $3 or $4 billion—accord- 
ing to the Senator’s estimate—distrib- 
uted not to States but to localities on 
the flat grant basis of $100 per local 
property taxpayer on the average. No 
consideration would be given to the fis- 
cal capacity of the locality or the State 
to support education. 

Only the number of property taxpay- 
ers would be considered in distributing 
these funds, not the number of children 
to be educated. No measure of the fis- 
cal capacity of the State or school dis- 
trict would be taken into consideration 
in distributing this vast amount of Fed- 
eral funds. No equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity would be considered 
either among States or among localities 
within States. 

Third. It would tend to disrupt State 
school construction programs in States 
where school construction is financed 
by State funds. Thus, it would tend to 
disturb State aid programs designed to 
raise the level of education in many of 
the poor school districts. It would tend 
to discourage State support of school 
construction, since taxpayers could not 
subtract such State funds from their 
Federal income tax return. 

Fourth. It would offer little or no re- 
lief to school districts in States which 
have complicated legal structures or 
constitutional debt or millage limits. In 
some cases it would be impossible for a 
single dollar of this program to go for 
increased school funds. Statutory and 
constitutional millage limits and debt 
limits would have to be overhauled to 
permit sizable increases in property 
taxes. Such changes would be virtually 
impossible in many cases. But where 
property tax rates were at or near their 
maximum limit, there would be no way 
that additional property taxes could be 
collected. 

Fifth. It would tend to exaggerate 
both the local and the Federal tax rates 
and to keep the overall tax figures high. 
At best, one must conclude that the 
amendment goes the long way around to 
do nothing for schools and as I have 
pointed out before, it would provide no 
assurance that any of the money given 
away in the tax credit plan would be 
added to education. 

After studying the amendment, I am 
surprised to find my friend from Arizona, 
whom I have heard so many times de- 
nounce Federal aid programs as being 
giveaway programs and programs de- 
signed to promote fiscal irresponsibility, 
come up with a scheme whereby the 
Federal Government becomes a donor of 
the sum of $3 to $4 billion to be 
given to property taxpayers in every 
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community across the Nation. Further- 
more, I am surprised to find that my 
friend would propose a measure which 
he asserts would aid education but which 
would not assure that a single dollar 
would be spent to strengthen the schools 
of our Nation. Moreover, Iam surprised 
that my friend declares that State and 
local control of education must be main- 
tained but provide a Federal prescrip- 
tion of the curriculum of secondary 
schools and of a board designed to set 
standards for secondary schools. 

Mr. President, to sum up major points 
of title II of the Goldwater substitute. 
It proposes to allow an income tax de- 
duction—not to exceed $2,000—for col- 
lege expenses paid by a taxpayer for 
himself, his spouse, or his dependents. 
Expenses would cover tuition and fees, 
books and supplies, and meals and lodg- 
ing—up to $90 a month for an individ- 
ual living away from home and up to 
$45 for an individual living at home. 
Expenses taken into account would be 
reduced by the amount of any scholar- 
ships. 

The amount allowable as a deduction 
, would be reduced by the amount by which 
the “taxable income” of the taxpayer 
exceeds $10,000 if single or married and 
filing a separate return, or $20,000 if 
married and filing a joint return, or a 
head of household, or surviving spouse. 
Thus, no deduction would be allowed to 
single taxpayers whose “‘taxable income” 
reaches $12,000 and to married persons 
whose “taxable income” reaches $22,000. 

Since “taxable income” is income after 
deductions and personal exemptions, the 
$10,000 and $20,000 levels at which the 
deduction would begin to be reduced 
would be the equivalent in terms of an 
adjusted gross income of almost $12,- 
000—$11,777—for a single individual and 
almost $25,000—$24,888—for a married 
person with two children, assuming de- 
ductions were about 10 percent of gross 
income. Since the bulk of taxpayers are 
below these income levels most taxpayers 
would be able to deduct college expenses, 
without reduction, up to the maximum 
$2,000 limit. It is estimated that the 
annual revenue loss to the Federal Gov- 
ernment at present income levels result- 
ing from the proposed deduction would 
be about $800 million. 

As President Kennedy indicated in his 
special message on education, our desire 
is that every talented young person who 
has the ability to pursue a program of 
higher education be able to do so, if he 
chooses, regardless of his financial 
means. An estimated one-third of our 
brightest high school graduates are un- 
able to go to college principally for fi- 
nancial reasons. It is highly doubtful, 
however, that a deduction for college ex- 
penses along the lines proposed by the 
amendment would be the best means 
of helping these talented and needy 
young persons in meeting the financial 
problem. A study made in recent years 
points out that it is two and a half times 
as likely that a child will go to college 
if his parents’ income is in excess of 
$9,000 than if it is less than $5,000. Fur- 
ther, the striking fact was revealed that 
if a youth were academically in the lower 
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half of his high school graduating class, 
and his family was in the income group 
of $9,000 or more, he was more likely to 
go to college than if he were in the upper 
one-fourth of his class and a member of 
a family with an income of less than 
$5,000. 

Families not financially able to send 
their children to college even with the 
tax allowance would receive no benefit 
under the amendment. In many cases 
the tax benefit derived from even as 
generous a deduction as proposed would 
not be sufficient to be a deciding factor 
in whether the child goes to college. 
Moreover, persons whose incomes do not 
exceed their present exemptions and 
deductions could not receive any benefit 
from the new deduction. This would in- 
clude many students who supplement 
scholarships by vacation and part-time 
employment while attending college. 

Large families with low incomes would 
receive little or no benefit while families 
of fairly substantial means who would 
send their children to college in any 
event would get the most relief. The 
effect of the deduction proposed by the 
Goldwater substitute amendment in sav- 
ings to taxpayers would vary with the 
taxpayer’s bracket rate. For single per- 
sons and married persons the tax sav- 
ing would range from 20 cents on the 
dollar at the bottom bracket to about 
38 cents on the dollar in the highest 
income brackets eligible to receive any 
deduction. For a head of household the 
range is from 20 to 47 cents on the 
dollar. 

If the Federal Government is to give 
assistance to talented and needy young 
people, a program of direct aid along the 
lines proposed by President Kennedy 
would be the most efficient and eco- 
nomical means of providing such assist- 
ance. The President has _ proposed 
specifically a 5-year program of State- 
administered scholarships for talented 
and needy young people which will sup- 
plement the private and public scholar- 
ships and loan programs established by 
numerous States, private sources, and 
the student loan program under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. ‘These 
scholarships would be open to all young 
persons, solely on the basis of their 
ability—as determined on a competitive 
basis—and their financial need. The 
President’s program would provide 25,- 
000 scholarships the first year, 37,500 
the second year, and 50,000 for each suc- 
ceeding year. The amendment proposes 
in title I a small scholarship program of 
1,000 scholarships a year beginning in 
1962. 

Also, in recognition of the fact that 
tuition and fees do not normally cover 
the institution’s actual expenses in 
educating the student, additional allow- 
ances to the college or university attend- 
ed would accompany each scholarship 
to enable these institutions to accept the 
additional students without charging an 
undue increase in fees or suffering an 
undue financial loss. It has been gen- 
erally recognized that the full benefits 
of a deduction for college tuition would 
not necessarily accrue in the long run 
to taxpayers since colleges could be ex- 
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pected to increase their tuition charges, 
In fact, some proponents of a deduction 
for college tuition have urged its adop- 
tion on the grounds that such a deduc- 
tion would make it possible for colleges 
to increase their tuition without addi- 
tional costs to parents and others who 
pay the tuition. 

Mr. President, title II of the amend- 
ment proposes a tax credit against Fed- 
eral income tax, limited to $100, for rea] 
property taxes paid for support of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education. 
The tax credit would be allowed in ad- 
dition to the present deduction for prop- 
erty taxes allowed under the income 
tax and therefore would be available to 
taxpayers whether they itemize their de- 
ductions or use the standard deduction. 
If the amount allowed as a credit plus 
the saving by reason of the deduction 
exceeds the total amount of the prop- 
erty tax, however, the credit is reduced 
by the amount of the excess. 

The bill does not limit the credit to 
individuals, but since a tax credit of 
$100 would be of little significance to 
corporations, the discussion here is di- 
rected toward the effect of the credit 
upon individuals. 

Under the present Federal income tax 
an individual who itemizes his deduc- 
tions is allowed to deduct from gross 
income all State and local property 
taxes, including those for school pur- 
poses. The benefit which a taxpayer 
derives from the deduction depends upon 
his income tax bracket and ranges from 
20 cents on the dollar in the lowest 
bracket to 91 cents in the top bracket. 

The amendment proposes that an in- 
dividual be allowed, in addition to the 
present deduction, a dollar for dollar off- 
set against his Federal income tax for 
property taxes—up to $100—paid for the 
financing of public schools. For ex- 
ample, a taxpayer who has paid $200 of 
taxes and is in the 20-percent Federal 
income tax bracket has a $40-tax saving 
under the present deduction and under 
the proposal would have in addition a 
$100 credit against his income tax. 

The Federal Government in effect 
would reimburse the taxpayer $140 of 
the $200 he paid in school taxes. Thus, 
a significant portion of the costs of pub- 
lic schools would be shifted to the Fed- 
eral Government. All homeowners, 
who are contributing to the support of 
public schools, however, would not be 
able to benefit fully from the proposed 
credit. Many persons who own prop- 
erty incur no Federal income tax lia- 
bility because their incomes are below 
taxable levels. Older persons, for ex- 
ample, who own a home may pay no 
Federal income tax because of low in- 
comes or because of the double exemp- 
tion and other special relief provisions 
for the aged. 

Some property taxpayers would not be 
able to take advantage of the credit be- 
cause school revenues in many jurisdic- 
tions are from general fund appropria- 
tions and the taxpayer cannot identify 
the amounts derived from property 
taxes. 

In States which finance schools large- 
ly from sources other than the property 
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tax, taxpayers who are supporting the 
schools through payment of nonproperty 
taxes may not pay as much as $100 of 
property taxes for school purposes, and 
therefore would not get full benefit of 
the credit. The extent to which State- 
local school revenues are derived from 
property taxes varies widely from State 
to State. For the country as a whole a 
little more than 50 percent of total 
State-local school revenues comes from 
property taxes. This includes taxes on 
poth real and personal property. The 
proposed tax credit relates only to real 
property taxes. In the various States 
the percentages ranged from 5.2 percent 
in Delaware to 91.3 percent in Nebraska 
in 1957-58—table 1. 

States in which less than 20 percent of 
total State-local school revenues was de- 
rived from property tax were New 
Mexico, 15 percent, and North Caro- 
lina, 18 percent. Dependence on the 
property tax was in the range of 20 to 
30 percent in 6 States, all of which are 
Southern States with the exception of 
Washington—Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Other States which are below the na- 
tional average of 50 percent are Arkan- 
sas, Maryland, Florida, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, and Pennsylvania. 

This wide variation in reliance on the 
property tax for school revenues re- 
sults from a number of factors. Some 
States have taken over large responsi- 
bility for financing of schools and the 
States’ revenues are derived from non- 
property tax sources. In Delaware, for 
example, 94 percent of total school rev- 
enues is provided by legislative appro- 
priation from the State general fund 
none of which is derived from property 
taxes. In North Carolina 69 percent of 
total school revenues is provided from 
State general fund appropriations. In 
Alabama and New Mexico where more 
than 70 percent of total school revenues 
is provided by the State, the State’s 
school revenues are almost entirely de- 
rived from earmarked nonproperty taxes. 
Even though the local share of school 
revenues may be financed mainly by 
property taxes in some of these States, 
many homeowners will not pay as much 
as $100 of property taxes for school pur- 
poses. 

Some States have authorized local 
boards of education to secure school 
revenues from local nonproperty taxes, 
including income, sales, and various 
other types of taxes. In Alabama, for ex- 
ample, several counties levy sales taxes 
and gasoline taxes for specific school 
Purposes which are shared with any in- 
dependent city school system within 
their borders. In Pennsylvania local 
districts of the second, third, and fourth 
classes are authorized to levy any tax of 
the nonproperty kind which is not being 
levied by the State. Revenues from 
nonproperty tax sources now account for 
approximately 23 percent of local school 
revenue. These nonproperty taxes in- 
clude such taxes as income, per capita, 
amusement, severance, real estate trans- 
fer, mercantile, and occupational. 

From what I have said, it is obvious 
that the proposed tax credit would dis- 
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criminate against residents of States 
which over the years have developed 
sources other than property taxes as a 
means of financing schools. If such a 
credit were allowed, there might be some 
tendency for State and local govern- 
ments to make more use of the property 
tax in school financing in order to make 
certain that their taxpayers got the full 
benefit of the tax credit against Federal 
income taxes. 

The proposed tax credit would also 
be inequitable in that it would be avail- 
able only to owners of property and not 
to renters, even though renters may pay 
the tax. 

A further disadvantage of the proposed 
tax credit would be the fact that the 
relief granted to taxpayers in particular 
States and localities by the proposed tax 
credit would bear no direct relation to 
the current need for Federal assistance 
to public schools in the States. It is esti- 
mated that the credit would cost the 
Federal Government about $2 billion an- 
nually at present income levels. This 
amount of Federal funds if distributed 
along the lines proposed in the admin- 
istration’s program of Federal aid would 
give a considerable amount of assistance 
where most needed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted in the Rrecorp 
at this point a table showing the per- 
centage of public school revenues derived 
from property taxes. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Percentage of public school revenues (State 
and local) derived from property tazes, 
1957-58 

[Percent from property tax] 


State: 
DBs AFOSR icq wcncnccuwcecny 54.1 
70 percent and over: 
PUIGGMiics cS hake tant d 70.0 
GOMNMORG inc crutdannansnntiienceom 74.5 
CONOR edi 72.2 
A Sas incite cate Dial bdtel des etetelenchnak sabia 70.0 
iiss csimsnisigte Nahe Acttigng eyesore 70.0 
SE a a ad 85.5 
NS 5d gn: iin ciated Rieneeeonrse nan 77.7 
I iid acc sine opp iheie habiep a dghil 72.9 
i hneth dita ceandsininnncn esaceakiintnainil 91.3 
De A Dr nacentcnprndnineman, 84.6 
NE ene nanan eninaiae tne 72.0 
I TIT sn soniots rte ranean eoeanaiatanits 71.3 
OPC TROND ws gc cestrastananey en couganence ities 81.4 
po eS eee 78.2 
50 to 70 percent: 
HOI itn ke isthe wieges msdn einpseiinnite 58.6 
OE inci Acticin nihidisidiiainectttnayiiiania 68.0 
OE RR Ee AA nds 67.0 
I thor ta sane entintees ceansiedh coeneel 50.7 
pe ae a ee eee 55.2 
BENNOUNGS Leu sad ie cu LSad 55.4 
CNR oho cei i ae 51.9 
RW Osten ak Shine dite dL 58.7 
NG iid Ss nw pec ackte hth Heh deta 67.8 
I cha. cheeetiiats eaniade ailtianmiaindl 51.2 
I eiigscalcin wissen atone amined 51.0 
WR ii ci nba dite diidasstubevaus 54.4 
I a ian ercpitnnipiininsitteentilabbaiiciaeas bathe 66.0 
iia ektaienties ewdeitdinnvelans 59.8 
TO Soi cain sack chin aes ne abba 66.9 
30 to 50 percent: 
I scsiiaicinitettadiedintp Sita titenmatidid 44.8 
I ina cieceatin econ eaiiminiia adie 48.3 
SFIS clas crasencelontn cesta or dechastzp ancraemeanntes 35.2 
TONNES Gandonndcgacouanee ee 36.3 
SiinsieA iin chon cn cddatiis 34.1 
Peunsy Vea sia aida diaieie 37.9 
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Percentage of public school revenues (State 
and local) derived from property tazes, 
1957-58—Continued 


[Percent from property tax] 


State: 

20 to 30 percent: 
ge acca ne nnd gowienat ee 22.0 
CGOGTINE a. Sib need 24.0 
BARRA Bak et oie Gi os 25.0 
Borst Garonne) Sake Site iad 27.7 
TORO. nc cient nneidannng 28.4 
WR iia iit ibe intvineiiaigts 26.1 

Less than 20 percent: 
sinh ed ce hegre niet etna 5.2 
RRO OO iced bed dde brernicminin 14.9 
Wortr Onroline a. aes 18.2 


Source: Office of Education “Public School 
Finance Programs of the United States,” 
1957-58. 


Mr. President, I ask the Senate to re- 
ject the Goldwater amendment on the 
basis of the broad principles of opposi- 
tion I have raised to it; namely, the 
philosophic approach of the amendment, 
the tax remission theory of the amend- 
ment, the fact that there is no guarantee 
that any money which is saved to the 
individual person will actually be added 
to what the State would otherwise spend 
for educational purposes. There is no 
assurance it will not go for some other 
purpose. 

In my judgment, it also does not have 
what I call a principle of sound uni- 
formity in the application of the equal- 
ization formula. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the rest of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the sub- 
stitute amendment of the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], as modified. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
BLAKLEY]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRvUE- 
NING], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MONRONEy] are absent on 
Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEy] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
{[Mr. Grvueninc], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. MonrRONEyY], the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. CHavez], and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT] and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CarLson] 
are necessarily absent. 
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The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DirK- 
SEN] is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEy] is detained on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Colorado 
{Mr. ALLotT] is paired with the Senator 
from Dllinois [Mr. Dirksen]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Colorado 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Illinois would vote “‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 10, 


nays 79, as follows: 


[No. 49] 
YEAS—10 
Bennett Eastland Stennis 
Bridges Goldwater Thurmond 
Capehart Hruska 
Curtis Schoeppel 
NAYS—79 

Aiken Hartke Morton 

; Anderson Hayden Moss 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Mundt 
Beall Hickey Muskie 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Boggs Holland Pastore 
Burdick Humphrey Pell 
Bush Jackson Prouty 
Butler Javits Proxmire 
Byrd,W. Va. Johnston Randolph 
Cannon Jordan Robertson 
Carroll Keating Russell 
Case, N.J. Kefauver Saltonstall 
,Case,S. Dak. Kerr Scott 
Church Kuchel Smathers 
Clark Lausche Smith, Mass. 
Cooper Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Cotton Long, Hawaii Sparkman 

' Dodd Long, La. Symington 
Douglas McCarthy Talmadge 
Dworshak McClellan Williams, N.J. 
Ellender McNamara Williams, Del. 
Engle Magnuson Yarborough 
Ervin Mansfield Young, N. Dak. 
Fong Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Gore Miller 
Hart Morse 

NOT VOTING—11 

Allott Chavez McGee 
Blakley Dirksen Monroney 
Byrd, Va. Fulbright Wiley 
Carlson Gruening 





So Mr. GOLDWATER’s amendment in 
the nature of a substitute, as modified, 
was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
offer my amendment 5—-16-61—D, and 
ask that it be stated and made the pend- 
ing business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
lines 5 through 7, it is proposed to strike 
out'“to employ needed additional public 
school teachers and pay them adequate 
salaries”’. 

On page 13, lines 19 through 25, strike 
out‘all of paragraph (2) and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

(2) provides that such allotment, except 
for sums used in accordance with sections 
108 and 109, shall be used exclusively for the 
construction of public school facilities. 


On page 14, lines 5 and 6, strike out 
an be used for school facilities construc- 

ion’. 

On page 14, beginning with the comma 
on line 11, strike out everything down 
through line 16 and insert in lieu thereof 
a period. 

On page 16, lines 3 and 4, strike out 
“or for the payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries”’. 

On page 16, lines 8 and 9, strike out 
“with respect to funds specified for school 
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construction or teachers’ salaries, as the 
case may be’”’. 

On page 22, lines 5 through 10, strike 
out paragraphs (10) and (11). 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield, in order that 
I may propound a question to the ma- 
jority leader? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I desire to ask the able 
majority leader what his plans are for 
the remainder of the evening and for 
the work of the session tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the questions raised by the 
acting minority leader, there will be no 
more yea-and-nay votes tonight. It is 
my intention, after discussing this sub- 
ject with the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GoLpwaTER] and other 
Senators, at this time to propound a 
unanimous-consent request that on the 
pending amendment, 2 hours be allowed, 
1 hour to each side, 1 hour to be con- 
trolled by the Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. GOLDWATER] and 1 hour by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, is a morning hour 
scheduled for tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be a 
morning hour. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
2 hours begin to run tomorrow, or will 
it start tonight? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No, the 2 hours 
will start tomorrow at the conclusion of 
the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement 
was subsequently reduced to writing, as 
follows: 

Ordered, That further debate on the Gold- 
water amendment numbered 5—-16-61—D, be 
limited to two hours, after the conclusion 
of morning business on Wednesday, May 24, 
1961, to be equally divided between the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. GoLpwaTER] and the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] May 23, 
1961. 


Mr. KUCHEL. May I ask the Senator 
from Montana at what hour he intends 
to convene the Senate tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Nine o’clock. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will there be a morn- 
ing hour, and then thereafter the 2-hour 
time limitation which has been agreed 
to? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. The time 
limitation will begin at the conclusion 
of the morning hour. 


I am happy to 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a 
program of Federal financial assistance 
for education. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
the attention of the Senate for a moment 
in order to have the Recorp show that 
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we sought to hold up the announcement 
of the vote for an additional 30 seconds 
so that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MOoNRONEY] could reach the floor. We 
were unable to do so. I know very wel] 
that if I ask for unanimous consent to 
permit the Senator from Oklahoma to be 
registered on that last vote, Senators 
may think it would set a bad precedent, 
although I think this case is extraordi- 
nary. 

At least my comment leaves no room 
for doubt as to the presence in the 
Chamber of the Senator from Oklahoma. 
I assume that, irrespective of what his 
vote would have been—and I assume his 
vote would have been “nay” on the 
amendment—I would like the Recorp 
to show that he is now present. If we 
could have the charity of the brother- 
hood for a moment, I would be tempted 
to suggest that we grant unanimous con- 
sent to have the Senator from Oklahoma 
recorded as voting. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the rule the Chair is not permitted to 
entertain such a request. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague. Unfortunately I 


could not leave for the Capitol from an 
important meeting in time, but I would 
not wish to be recorded as being pres- 
ent in the Chamber and not voting at 
the regular time. The rule must always 
be observed. I would not permit the 
exception if it were requested. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 2 
brief items I wish to place in the Recorp 
in order to complete the Recorp on the 
day of debate. 

Earlier there was some discussion of 
what the administration costs of the bill 
would be. There was an argument made 
that Federal collection of taxes for the 
program would be much more costly 
than if the money were collected by 
State administrative agencies. 

A statement was presented at our 
hearings, to which there was no suc- 
cessful rebuttal in our hearings—and I 
know of no evidence to the contrary— 
that the collection cost of Federal taxes 
is approximately one-half cent per dol- 
lar. The collection costs of State taxes 
is 1144 cents per dollar. Local collection 
cost is about 5 cents per dollar. 

That statement is my answer to the 
claim that we are supporting a bill which 
will prove to be administratively costly 
to the American taxpayer when the op- 
posite is true. It is the most economical 
method of collection. 

It is the most economical way of col- 
lecting taxes so far as administrative 
costs are concerned for school purposes 
that we could have provided. That is 
borne out further by the testimony of 
Secretary Ribicoff, which is found at 
page 157 of the hearings, when the ques- 
tion was raised as to what the adminis- 
trative cost of the bill would be. 

The Secretary said: 

So when you consider a program such as 
this where the administrative cost would be 
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some one-tenth of 1 percent, I do not be- 
lieve that that is an excessive administra- 


tive cost. 


Neither do I, Mr. President. 
Lastly, I invite attention to very im- 
ant information which the Senator 
from Indiana (Mr. Hartke] placed in 
the Recorp yesterday, which is found at 
page 8504 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for May 22,1961. It is a very interesting 
questionnaire which the Senator from 
Indiana sent to the school administra- 
tors of his State, bearing upon the ques- 
tion of alleged interference with local 
school districts in connection with Fed- 
eral aid under Public Law 874 and 
Public Law 815. This bears on the view 
expressed by former Representative 
Barden, of North Carolina, that under 
Public Law 874 there was a great deal of 
interference with local school districts. 

I said that there was not a scintilla of 
evidence presented to our committee 
which established or documented any 
such opinion expressed by Mr. Barden. 
The material which Senator HarTKE put 
in the Recorp yesterday gives further 
support to this contention, which I have 
made throughout the debate. It is easy 
to allege that there is Federal interfer- 
ence, but when we come to examine the 
expenditures of the Federal Government 
over the decades—whether we speak of 
Public Law 874 or Public Law 815 or the 
National Defense Education Act—we 
find there has been no Federal interfer- 
ence with the educational process. 

Certain Senators have tried to point 
out instances in the debate that for some 
special pieces of legislation, such as the 
National Defense Education Act, there 
have been limitations. However in the 
National Defense Education Act the 
Congress specified for defense purposes 
what the money was to be used for. It 
was to be used to strengthen science 
teaching or mathematical training or 
linguistic training. In such cases it 
has been argued that because we set 
that out as the purpose of the expendi- 
ture of the money it represents Federal 
interference in education. This is a 
non sequitur. It falls to the floor by 
the weight of its own fallacy. 

Furthermore, concerning the opinion 
expressed by Representative Barden, 
quoted in the debate, it should be borne 
in mind that he was referring to a school 
on a military reservation. It was the 
case of a determination not to take the 
school off the base, because if it were 
maintained on the base it would be an 
integrated school. 

There were those who did not like to 
have it remain on the base and who 
would have liked to remove it from the 
base. Therefore it was easy to contend 
that when the Air Force took the posi- 
tion that the school was not to be re- 
moved it was improper Federal interfer- 
ence with education. Not at all, Mr. 
President. That action was certainly 
within the defense powers and duties 
of the Air Force, because it was con- 
Sistent with a well-established Federal 
constitutional authority and power. 

I ask Senators to look at the Hartke 
evidence which was put in the Recorp 
yesterday. I thank the Senator from In- 
diana for placing that information in 
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the Recorp. I am sorry that he is not 
present at this moment so that I might 
thank him on the floor for supporting 
the work of our subcommittee in rein- 
forcing what I have said many times 
on the floor. 

In the hearings we took testimony on 
the bill at great length. ‘Those who 
charge that there is any interference in 
connection with the administration of 
Public Law 815 or Public Law 874 simply 
do not make their case, because they 
have not produced any evidence to sub- 
stantiate their case. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to direct 
a question to the Senator from Oregon. 
He refers to Public Law 874 and Public 
Law 815 as Federal Education Acts. 
They are not such acts. Under those acts 
schools are paid for services which have 
been rendered. There is no contract. 
Under Public Law 815 a school district is 
paid for educating Indians. Under Pub- 
lic Law 874 payments are made in lieu of 
taxes in impacted areas. It is not Fed- 
eral aid to education under either act. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ari- 
zona and I have debated the issue before, 
and we could debate it all night and not 
reach agreement. The Federal money 
is paid to the schools and the schools use 
it in carrying out the educational 
processes. 

Many Senators appeared before us as 
witnesses or filed statements. I do not 
see how anyone can doubt what their 
testimony showed; namely, that the 
States considered the Federal money 
that they were getting from the Federal 
Treasury as very important and vital 
Federal aid money in the operation of 
their educational systems. In round 
numbers it amounts to helping the 
school districts which educate about a 
third of the public elementary and sec- 
ondary school pupils throughout the 
country. As I have said before, if we 
can thus aid these students, we should 
not hesitate to pass the pending bill so 
as to give general aid to all the States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Those two acts 
can under no circumstances be con- 
sidered Federal aid to education. The 
schools do not even have to take the chil- 
dren if they do not want to do so. They 
take them and the Government pays the 
money in lieu of taxes. I can cite an ex- 
ample in my own State, where Hughes 
Aircraft had taken five sections of tax 
exempt land and thus created an im- 
pacted area. The school district said: 

We will take these children only if you 
will pay us after we send you a bill for the 
services. 


Along the perimeter of the Navajo 
Reservation in my State Indian children 
were sent to white schools, and those 
schools were paid after the services had 
been performed. Several times I have 
introduced bills with the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. Humpurey] which 
would require the payment of money in 
lieu of taxes. For example, in the Grand 
Canyon area there are only two taxpay- 
ers and there is need for a high school. 
Each year the Federal Government pro- 
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vides the money. There is a great deal 
of difference between that and having to 
make an application to the Commis- 
sioner of Education in Washington, and 
having to comply with any number of 
requirements, as in the pending bill, be- 
fore the money can be given. I do not 
believe there was a witness who appeared 
before our committee who claimed that 
under Public Law 874 and Public Law 
815 there was any Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

Federal aid to education is what we 
are trying to provide in S.1021. It is 
not what is provided under the two pub- 
lic laws we have been discussing. Under 
those acts the Federal Government pays 
for services where the Federal Govern- 
ment by preemption has not allowed the 
local tax collector the right to collect 
taxes. 

Mr. MORSE. If I were the treasurer 
of an impacted area school district op- 
erating under either Public Law 815 or 
Public Law 874, I would know when I 
made my report that I was making my 
report on a considerable amount of Fed- 
eral aid money. After all, this is the 
money which pays many of the bills, 
and there is no doubt as to the source 
of the money. 

The Senator from Arizona and I could 
argue this matter all night, and he could 
not get me to agree with his definition 
of Federal aid to education. We are 
apart on that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is very simple, 
if the Senator from Oregon will let me 
explain it. 

In one case there is a provision relat- 
ing to what must be done before the 
money can be had. In the second case, 
under the public law the Senator and 
I are talking about, the act has been 
performed. The services have been pur- 
chased. There are no ifs, ands, or buts 
about it. The school board, the county 
school superintendent, or the State su- 
perintendent, as the case may be, merely 
sends a bill to the Federal Government 
based on the average daily attendance 
of pupils covered by the bill. Under sec- 
tion 106 it is provided: 

The sum otherwise allocable to any State 
under section 105 for any fiscal year after 
the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, shall 
be reduced if such State’s efforts for such 
fiscal year is not at least equal to such 
State’s base effort for such year. The amount 
of such reduction shall be the difference 
between the State’s public school expendi- 
tures in such year and the public school 
expenditures it would have made in such 
year had it exerted the State’s base effort 
for such year. 


That is the control with which a State 
must comply before it can get the money. 
That is the difference between Federal 
aid money and lieu money, the latter 
being paid for services which have been 
rendered. There are no strings attached; 
the bill is submitted, and the money is 
collected. 

Mr. MORSE. I am certain there is 
one thing on which the Senator from 
Arizona and the Senator from Oregon 
will agree, namely, that we will not 
reach an agreement on this subject, be- 
cause, as the Senator himself has 
pointed out, the school district does not 
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have to accept the money, If the school 
wants it, it takes it. Under S. 1021, a 
State will not have to accept Federal aid 
unless it wants it. But we would not be 
able to hold the States back from want- 
ing it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Under S. 1021, 
it will have to comply with many regula- 
tions which under Public Law 874 it does 
not have to comply with. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, but under Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874 they must 
comply with the standards provided in 
those acts. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I had hoped that 
the Senator from Oregon, with his broad, 
elastic mind would take the description 
I have given. I regret, I cannot accept 


the Senator’s assumptions. 
Mr. HUMPHREY. MY. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Public Law 815 
contains a title for school construction 
in areas of Federal activities. I know; I 
was the author of the act. Public Law 
874 has as its title Federal Aid for Main- 
tenance and Operation. 

As an old pharmacist, I can say that 
what is on the label generally tells what 
is in the bottle. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. As an old phar- 
macist, the Senator from Minnesota 
ought to know better than that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As a new one, I 
make the same statement. 





DR. TOM DOOLEY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I knew 
Tom Dooley for some years and was, in 
fact, vice president of the International 
Rescue Committee at the time we estab- 
lished Medico as a division of our organ- 
ization. 

If ever a man was driven by the desire 
to help his fellow man, to give himself 
to the cause in which he believed, and 
to again make whole and healthy the 
maimed and sick, it was Tom Dooley. 

Through his village hospital medicine, 
he brought American humanitarianism 
and personal care to the remote villages 
of Laos. No matter what obstacles de- 

‘veloped abroad in Laos or at home in 
the United States, Tom Dooley rose to 
the challenge and defeated them. 

Neither the rigors of his work nor the 
looming shadow of cancer were able to 
make him lag or wilt. He died, figura- 
tively, with his boots on and his scalpel 
in his hand. And, as he was in life, so 
in death, he will live on as an inspira- 
tion and spur to free men everywhere. 
Specifically, he will live on through 
Medico, which does so much with so 
little money, but with heart and dedica- 
tion, in bringing the real humanity and 
concern of Americans for their fellow 
man in the newly emergent nations. 
Medico does what others preach—it 
stops communism in its tracks. 





JOURNALIST CON EKLUND DOCU- 
MENTS PENTAGON USE OF CAL- 
CULATED LEAK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Lawrence C. Eklund, Washington cor- 
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respondent of the Milwaukee Journal, 

recently wrote a thoughtful interpretive 

report on the widespread practice of 

“leaking” secret Government informa- 

tion to serve the ends of various policies 

or programs. His article observes that 
while the press is often blamed for such 
security violations, the fact is that news- 
papers do no more than print informa- 
tion deliberately leaked by Government 

Officials, agencies, or the military serv- 

ices. 

The use of the calculated, controlled 
leak is nothing new to Washington. 
Members of our military services, in- 
cluding highly placed officers, have re- 
peatedly shown themselves willing to 
break security barriers in order to win 
popular—and congressional—support for 
their pet projects, and to demean those 
advocated by their rivals in the annual 
appropriations scramble. 

It may well be that such leaks have 
provided our Nation’s enemies with use- 
ful information. If so, this constitutes 
@ most serious and sobering reflection 
on the attitudes of the officials who are 
responsible. At the very least, it reveals 
a@ grotesquely wrong sense of proportion 
and values to willingly reveal informa- 
tion which for sound reasons has been 
declared secret in order to push one pro- 
gram at the expense of another. Even 
the promoter, P.R. man, and flack have 
an obligation to observe the legitimate 
security requirements of our Nation’s 
defenses. 

The existence of these calculated leaks 
should not divert attention from the 
serious, continuing problem of unneces- 
sary governmental secrecy. The right 
of the public, and Congress, to know 
what is going on, what is being done by 
the Government in their name, is only 
modified, not diminished by the proper 
demands of national defense. It would 
indeed be a bitter irony if attempts to 
curb the self-serving leakers of confiden- 
tial data are used as an excuse to throw 
a stifling wet blanket over freedom of 
Government information, which already 
stands in serious need of protection and 
extension. 

During his many years in Washington, 
“Con” Eklund has established a dis- 
tinguished record for perceptive, pains- 
taking, and responsible newspaper re- 
porting. His article in the Milwaukee 
Journal of May 14, 1961, relating to de- 
liberate security violations by military 
personnel, is in that fine tradition. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

PENTAGON CHIEFS, AIDES ACCUSED OF DELIB- 
ERATE SECURITY BREACHES—WRITER ALSO 
Cuarces THaT SELF-SEEKING POLITICIANS 
USE THE PRESS FOR OWN ENDS 

(By Laurence C. Eklund) 

WASHINGTON, D.C—While the Kennedy 
administration tends to blame the press for 
breaches of national security, the fact is that 
the newspapers have merely published 
material deliberately leaked by persons in 
Government. 

In his speech to the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association last month, President 
Kennedy implied that some of our difficul- 
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ties in fighting communism were caused by 


the newspapers. He said: 

“The facts of the matter are that this 
Nation’s foes have openly boasted of acquir- 
ing through our newspapers information 
they would otherwise hire agents to acquire 
through threft, bribery, or espionage; that 
details of this Nation’s covert preparations 
to counter the enemy’s covert operations 
have been available to every newspaper 
reader, friend and foe alike; that the size, 
the strength, the location, and the nature 
of our forces and weapons, and our plans and 
strategy for their use, have all been pin- 
pointed in the press and other news media 
to a degree sufficient to satisfy any foreign 
power.” 

RUSSELL IS IRATE 

In testimony made public last week, Chair- 
man RUSSELL, Democrat, of Georgia, of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee was 
quoted as expressing “an almost unspeak- 
able contempt” for any man in politics “who 
would be frightened by newspapers telling 
him they would attack him because he was 
not giving them intimate details about de- 
fense planning.” 

RUSSELL produced no examples of editors 
threatening politicians in efforts to extract 
military secrets. 

In fact, the record of this young admin- 
istration and of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion is replete with instances of unfright- 
ened politicians and military men planting 
classified information with the press, for 
reasons best known to themselves. 

The politicians in some cases were inter- 
ested in self-aggrandizement. The generals 
and admirals and their subordinates at the 
Pentagon have used the “leak” to gain ad- 
vantage for their own branches of the serv- 
ice. Newspapers didn’t have to resort to 
“theft, bribery or espionage,” to use the 
President’s own words, to get the informa- 
tion. 

MOSS PLANS PROBE 

After Mr. Kennedy made his request for self- 
restraint on the part of the newspapers— 
some insisted he was asking for censorship— 
Chairman Moss, Democrat, of California, of 
the House Government Information Subcom- 
mittee promised to look into the matter. 

“In the past our subcommittee has in- 
vestigated repeated charges that information 
damaging to the national security has been 
published in the press,” Moss said. 

“In almost every past instance the s0- 
called security breach has turned out to be 
@ carefully controlled leak of information 
favorable to the viewpoint of some Govern- 
ment official, Federal Agency, or military 
service.” 

CUBA, U-2 CITED 

Senator Morsz, Democrat, of Oregon, told 
the Senate last week that the American peo- 
ple had a right not to be lied to by their Gov- 
ernment. Senator ProxmMiRE, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, insisted in the Senate that the 
Government be frank and honest in dealing 
with the press. 

The two Senators were referring to the 
Government’s apparent debasement of the 
press in the Cuban fiasco and in the U-2 
incident a year ago. 

Reporters were given contradictory infor- 
mation about the size of the Cuban invasion 
force and were told an untruth a year ago 
in the U-2 incident when the State Depart- 
ment said, “there was no deliberate attempt 
to violate Soviet space and there never has 
been.” 

Last fall the Moss subcommittee inquired 
into the publication in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune in September of eight articles 
by Earl Mazo purportedly based on the 
secret conversations between Vice President 
Nixon and Nikita Khrushchev in July 1959. 

Chairman Fuisricut, Democrat, of Arkan- 
sas, of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee had tried vainly to get a copy of the 
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transcript of the conversation. He was told 
by the State Department that this was a 
highly classified diplomatic document. 


NIXON IS BLAMED 


Two members of the Moss subcommittee 
staff called on Edwin M. J. Kretzmann, then 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Pub- 
lic Affairs, to learn the significance of this 
statement in Mazo’s first article: ‘The secret 
reports of the Nixon-Khrushchev talks make 
a fascinating and enlightening profile of the 
Soviet chief.” 

Kretzmann told the staff members that 
these reports were highly classified and had 
not been made available to anyone outside 
the State Department. He said he had de- 
termined that Mazo had had a number of 
private talks with Nixon, but that he did not 
know what the former Vice President had 
done with his copy of the State Department 
notes on the meeting. 

“The issue for the subcommittee would 
appear to be an indication that highly clas- 
sified diplomatic documents were made avail- 
able by the Vice President to his official 
biographer so that a partisan complimentary 
version of the historical incident involved 
could be prepared and published,” said a 
Moss subcommittee staff memorandum. 


CITE EARLIER LEAK 


“The obvious inference that the Vice Presi- 
dent has leaked this highly secret informa- 
tion to a sympathetic biographer fits in with 
an earlier performance in which the Vice 
President announced at a political breakfast 
the fact that two Soviet spies had been ap- 
prehended earlier in the year. 

“It was widely held at the time that Nixon’s 
premature and unauthorized disclosure had 
compromised security measures then being 
employed for surveillance of other suspected 
Soviet agents in the United States.” 

The Moss subcommittee has traced innu- 
merable leaks of secret military information 
to the Pentagon. 

One of the earliest leaks of the Kennedy 
administration occurred when the Army 
slipped to a reporter a secret report by Secre- 
tary of State Rusk downgrading nuclear war- 
fare and recommending development of a 
greater capacity for limited, conventional 
means of waging war. 

Another security breach traceable to inter- 
service rivalry occurred February 20, when 
the Air Force made public classified informa- 
tion concerning plans for a Congo air and 
sea lift, including details of the forces needed 
and operating costs. 

The generals and admirals for years have 
leaked information in connection with the 
Army-Air Force fights for a bigger share of 
the defense dollar, the Navy-Air Force feud 
over the B-36 bomber and the conflict over 
supercarriers and military unification. There 
is no evidence that they have ever been pun- 
ished for their indiscretions. 

One of the most flagrant leaks to come to 
the attention of the Moss subcommittee oc- 
curred in May 1956, when the Air Force sur- 
reptitiously took pictures purporting to show 
the vulnerability of Navy carriers. 

Included in the pictures turned over to the 
press were one of the supercarrier Forrestal 
and a radar picture made from a recon- 
naissance plane at 32,500 feet, showing how 
an enemy might see the Forrestal in its 
radarscope. 


WILSON ORDERED STUDY 


Rivalry between the services reached a 
peak in 1956. Charles E. Wilson, then Secre- 
tary of Defense, publicly proclaimed his con- 
cern over leaks of information revealing 
sharp disagreements among the services, but 
the leaks continued. 

A story in the New York Times on May 19, 
1956, by the late Anthony Leviero, began: 
“Grave interservice differences are afflicting 
the armed services.” It outlined in detail 
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the major conflicts and quoted from staff 
papers. 

Two months later Leviero revealed a 
proposal before the joint chiefs to cut the 
Nation’s military manpower by 800,000 men 
by 1960. Wilson then appointed a five-man 
committee to find ways to plug what he 
claimed were leaks threatening national 
security. 

Charles A. Coolidge, Boston attorney who 
was chairman of the committee, testified 
before the Moss subcommittee that this par- 
ticular leak of classified information dam- 
aged the security of the United States by 
upsetting the West Germans terrifically and 
ending up with their reducing their term of 
military service down to 1 year. 


URGED HALT TO PRACTICE 


The Coolidge Committee, which cited 
numerous other instances, recommended an 
attack on the deliberate unauthorized dis- 
closures which it said constituted a major 
shortcoming in the operation of the classi- 
fication system at the Pentagon. 

But the leaking of secret material has con- 
tinued right down to the present, as evi- 
denced by angry outbursts by members of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee in the 
testimony made public last week. 

Senator SALTONSTALL produced a story from 
the Journal-Every Evening of Wilmington, 
Del., of April 1, which revealed that the 
United States “now has 59 missiles with 
hydrogen bomb warheads ready, if needed, 
to hurl against enemy targets.” The story 
said this country’s combat ready missile 
force soon would increase to 91. 

Senator THURMOND, Democrat of South 
Carolina, objected to a recent magazine 
article telling the exact number of bombers 
and missiles we had ready to hurl at an 
enemy. Defense Secretary McNamara ex- 
plained the information for this detailed 
story came from the Defense Department 
and Defense contractors. 


COMPLAINS ABOUT ADS 


RUSSELL objected to the publication, “time 
and again,” of the fact that Charleston, 
S.C., is “the only place where we can load 
@ Polaris submarine.” He protested the 
disclosure of military information in the 
advertisements of defense contracts. 

Senator Francis Case, Republican of 
South Dakota, complained that the taxpay- 
ers pay the bill twice for those advertise- 
ments, “once in the cost and next in the 
tax deduction for the ads as business ex- 
pense,” and he proposed the disallowance 
of that cost. 

Senator STENNIS, Democrat of Mississippi, 
acknowledged that there had been leaks of 
secret military information by Members of 
Congress of both Houses and that such leaks 
“doubtless will continue to some extent.” 

RusseELL said he had complained about 
this situation to at least four Secretaries 
of Defense. 

So now the present Secretary has asked 
Lt. Gen. Joseph F. Carroll, Inspector General 
of the Air Force, to see what he can do about 
plugging the leaks, which is where the 
Coolidge Committee came in 5 years ago. 





PURE MILK COOPERATIVES OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative of Wis- 
consin enjoys a membership of more 
than 15,000 dairy farmers. It is a re- 
markably active organization and is espe- 
cially responsive to its membership. 

Pure Milk is ably represented by Bill 
Eckles, its general manager, and Paul 
Affeldt, its president. These two men 
appeared before the Senate Committee 
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on Agriculture and Forestry last week to 
give vigorous support to President Ken- 
nedy’s farm bill. 

The testimony was forthright and con- 
vincing, but most impressive in this Sen- 
ator’s experience in committee hearings 
was the way in which these men backed 
up the support of their organization for 
the President’s farm program with a 
compendium of resolutions passed by the 
membership of this fine organization 
supporting the position its leaders have 
taken. 

Mr. President, too often leaders of big 
organizations come before committees 
and offer emphatic opinions on legisla- 
tion when their membership has not ex- 
pressed the vaguest position on that leg- 
islation. 

Because this testimony is such a fine 
model of testimony that truly represents 
the viewpoints of the constituent mem- 
bers of the organization, I ask unanimous 
consent that both the statement by Mr. 
Eckles and Mr. Affeldt and the appendix 
which supports the statement be print- 
ed at this point in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and appendix were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PuRE MILK PropuctTs Co- 
OPERATIVE OF WISCONSIN, BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, IN SuUP- 
PORT OF THE AGRICULTURE AcT OF 1961, 
S. 1643 


(Presented by W. C. Eckles, general manager, 
and Paul Affeldt, president) 


Honorable Chairman ELLENDER and Senate 
Agricultural Committee Members, we first 
would like to thank you for the opportunity 
of appearing before your committee. We 
would especially like to compliment the 
chairman for the early hearings and op- 
portunity for offering various interests a 
chance to express their views on the El- 
lender-Cooley farm bill, or technically the 
Agricultural Act of 1961 (S. 1643) and 
(H.R. 6400). 

On behalf of more than 15,000 Wisconsin 
dairy farmers who belong to Pure Milk 
Products Cooperative with offices at Fond 
du Lac, Wis., we would like to state that 
this Ellender bill (S. 1643) conforms very 
closely to many policy resolutions enacted 
over the past several years by the members 
of Pure Milk Products Cooperative at their 
annual meetings. Copies of several of these 
resolutions have been added as an appendix 
to this presentation to indicate the agricul- 
tural policy and programs desired by the or- 
ganization membership. 

These were not developed by employees 
and Officers. But they came up from the 
grassroots of P.M.P.C.’s membership. Each 
local (77 in number) considers drafts and 
recommends resolutions at their 77 local 
meetings. These in turn are considered by 
an overall committee from all locals. They 
are debated, changed and finally enacted by 
members at the annual meeting or organiza- 
tionwide convention each fall. 

The organization Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative has long recommended that the 
farm problem be attacked and solved by 
action: 

1. On a commodity by commodity basis, 
with all programs finally correlated into an 
overall program. 

2. On which the advice and consideration 
of real farmers be heard even though in 
advisory capacities when such programs are 
being drafted and developed. 

3. In which farmers are finally given an 
opportunity through referendum to approve 
or reject programs if quotas or marketing 
limitations are considered. 
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4. In which domestic consumption and 
use of our agricultural abundance is in max- 
imum use to better feed, clothe and house 
our own citizens. ; 

5. That permits our other production in 
agriculture beyond a reasonable reserve for 
domestic safety, to be used to promote better 
relations between the other nations who 
are our allies and who also need more 
food and fiber. 

6. That permits farm organizations and 
cooperatives to do as much of the manage- 
ment, processing, distribution and develop- 
ment of new outlets as is reasonable and 
consistent with American business methods. 

7. That programs contributing to improved 
general health and well-being be charged 
at least partially to departments other than 
agriculture. That food programs contribut- 
ing to better allies and improving inter- 
national relation be “tabbed” or charged to 
the appropriate category and not the farm 
program. 

We strongly support the Ellender-Cooley 
bill as enabling legislation through which 
agricultural programs could be developed 
that would begin moving farmers incomes 
toward a party-of-income level. 


TITLE I 


Set up machinery through which advisory 
committees could be designated for assisting 
in developing programs. Of these, a substan- 
tial majority (66 percent) would have been 
nominated by farm vote. Consumers and 
farm organization specialists would also be 
given consideration. 

It is our opinion that programs as are de- 
veloped should, if they are to be effective, 
provide for supply adjustments if such are 
needed to maintain a reasonable balance be- 
tween production and marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities. 

We strongly support these provisions that 
provided quotas, marketing limitations, etc., 
if they are applied across the board to all 
producers following a referendum or vote 
where a two-thirds majority of farmers have 
approved such. 

The extension of marketing order author- 
ization to all commodities as proposed we 
believe to be sound. Many years of expe- 
rience with Federal milk orders by our and 
other organizations have proven successful. 
Classes based on grade and use for establish- 
ing minimum prices to be shared in and 
pooled to various producers has proven sound 
when used. On several agricultural prod- 
ucts, marketing order and regulatory pro- 
grams for other commodities than those 
presently eligible for protection should be 
given the chance to come under such mini- 
mum pricing programs. Orders have oper- 
ated successfully on several commodities. 
Other branches of agriculture should be 
given a chance for similar protection. 

We have found order programs most use- 
ful in stabilizing and marketing milk, Other 
commodities might have similar success if 
authority were granted through new or 
amended legislation. 

We presume some groups who now have 
such orders will be reluctant to support 
amendment of the laws under which they 
operate fearing some lessening of the effec- 
tiveness of their program. We believe the 
umbrella or protection provided by the Agri- 
cultural Agreements Act of 1937, as amended, 
should be extended to other commodities. 
If this is too strongly opposed, similar mar- 
ket order legislation might be enacted to ex- 
tend the protection and voice in marketing 
to more of agriculture than that which in 
the past has been enjoyed by fluid milk mar- 
kets and some fruits and vegetables, etc. 

Quotas or marketing allotments are not 
new to agriculture or businesses. They 
should be on effective unit basis if used. 
Their application under orders should be 
effective and reasonably efficient to admin- 
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ister. We repeat, that in our judgment their 
introductions and uses should follow a ref- 
erendum process by affected producers. 

The provisions that would permit only con- 
gressional review and veto prior to intro- 
duction of a farm program under these bills 
seem to be the cause of major disagreements. 
We would hope that appropriate amend- 
ments satisfactory to the legislative and 
executive branch of our Government might 
be developed so that this type of legislation 
might be made available to American Agri- 
culture. 

TITLE II 

We strongly support Title II of the Ellen- 
der-Cooley bill that would substantially in- 
crease funds for and lengthen the period of 
operation of Public Law 480. 

This program has successfully moved agri- 
cultural products into international chan- 
nels where needed. Assurance of longer 
range programs could materially improve 
the program in our opinion. 


TITLE Ill 


Title III providing for consolidating and 
improving the lending authorities to agri- 
culture is quite important in our opinion. 
Much of agriculture needs expanded credit 
to move it out of a position of inefficiency 
due to limited sized units. 

As the American population explosion 
continues more efficient agricultural units 
must be developed. This demands reason- 
able priced and available credit for farmers. 

There is urgent need for reasonable loans 
to farmers to improve facilities, production 
units and living standards. Farm people use 
moneys for purchasing commercial products. 
Increased credit would stimulate and im- 
prove business and the national output. 


TITLE IV 


Title IV providing for expanding the 
school milk program and improvements in 
the bargaining position of cooperatives is 
strongly urged by Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative. 

Farmers with larger cooperatives properly 
financed could in time, we believe, reduce 
the need of agriculture for so much de- 
pendence on Government. The legislation 
providing for merging and consolidating co- 
operatives into more effective units could, 
in our opinion, result in a more efficient 
movement of food and fiber to consumers 
after a period of time. 

We believe the Ellender-Cooley bill would 
be excellent because: 

(a) It can cut the cost of farm programs 
to Government and still assure consumers 
adequate food at the cheapest relative price. 

(b) It would let farm selected groups 
have a major voice in developing and sug- 
gesting farm programs to the Department 
of Agriculture and Congress. 

(c) The program would be most demo- 
cratic by having farmers, consumers, the 
executive and legislative branches of Govern- 
ment all involved in its promulgation and 
activation or use. 

(d) The wide powers presently delegated 
to the Secretary of Agriculture would be re- 
duced. Less bureaucracy and governmental 
red tape would be involved. 

(e) It would mean less government in 
agriculture by giving farmers an opportu- 
nity to expand cooperatives and do a more 
effective job in producing for market needs. 
Farmers would make major decisions on 
programs, quota enactments, etc. 

(f) It is enabling legislation through 
which a variety of approaches to improving 
farm income could be developed and 
effectuated. 

In conclusion, honorable chairman and 
committee members, we believe this enabling 
legislation of S. 1643 through which farm in- 
come could be materially improved, our agri- 
cultural abundance could be efficiently uti- 
lized and American farmers given more of a 
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voice to help develop programs they desire, 
is most sound and very good legislation. 

We, of Pure Milk Products Cooperative, 
would again urge the reconciling of dif- 
ference between branches of Government 
and political parties to make such adjust- 
ments as will make the legislation acceptable 
to Congress for early enactment. 

We believe you will have done a great 
service to America’s farmers and the 
economy. 

We believe it to be basically the soundest 
and finest agricultural legislation to ever 
come before Congress. We think farmers 
will heartily approve its use and reduce goy- 
ernmental costs and materially improve 
farmers’ income and living standards. 

We are honored at Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative to have had you kindly, and as 
usual, objectively listen to our views and 
suggestions on this very important matter. 
We hope this presentation has been of value 
in transmitting the views of a large segment 
of America’s organized agricultural producers 
and dairymen to Congress. 

Our policy resolutions attached are indica- 
tive that what we have presented has been 
the views of those we represent and work 
for. 

Again, thanks for granting us time to 
present our views to you. 





APPENDIX TO PRESENTATION BEFORE SENATE 
AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE PURE MILK PRop- 
ucTs COOPERATIVE RESOLUTIONS REGARDING 
MEMBERS’ POLICY ON FARM PROGRAMS 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT POLICY (ENACTED 1960) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
that the solution to the price support prob- 
lem must come from a commodity approach. 
We believe the abundance of our American 
food supply has been a blessing to the Nation, 
but it has worked a serious hardship on the 
farmers in the form of low prices which 
have meant low farm income and decreasing 
farm purchasing power. We deplore the mis- 
understanding and erroneous opinions of 
farm prices and farm prosperity which con- 
sumers have drawn as a result of increasing 
marketing margins which have taken an 
ever larger share of consumer food expendi- 
tures. We believe it is imperative that farm 
income be high enough to provide a living 
standard for farmers equal to that of non- 
farm people, and to maintain our Nation's 
food production economy in a sound and 
healthy condition in order that it may ade- 
quately meet our future food needs. 

We stand ready to support and abide by 
effective controls on dairy farm marketings 
whenever such supply management is ap- 
proved by a two-thirds vote of all dairy 
farmers. We insist, however, that marketing 
controls must be imposed on an effective 
quota basis and applied to all dairy farmers 
across the board and that such controls are 
applicable to effectuate a price level which 
will result in equality of income for dairy 
farmers in accordance with our national 
income. 

In the event other methods do not, in 
the opinion of the State board, adequately 
support dairy farm income, we stand ready 
to accept direct payments to producers as a 
means of price support for milk. These pay- 
ments may come from Government appro- 
priations, assessments against producer mar- 
keting, or a combination of the two. We 
feel that direct payments should be limited 
to manufactured milk marketings subject 
to quality standards as may be prescribed in 
minimum quality regulations. Such pay- 
ments should be limited to that portion or 
pro rata share of manufactured milk which 
is consumed on the domestic market at prices 
high enough to maintain full parity of in- 
come to producers who meet the required 
standards. 

We believe that the Government should 
continue the purchase of nonfat dry milk 
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and other dairy products for relief, school 
junch, foreign disposal, and other similar 
outlets. 

DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT POLICY (ENACTED 1959) 


I. Pure Milk Products Cooperative be- 
lieves that the solution to the price support 
problem must come from a commodity ap- 

‘oach. 
re. We reaffirm our belief and support of 
the principles of “Self-Help” which were 
formulated by the conventions in past years. 

TIIl. In the event that the State Board 
finds it inadvisable or impossible to secure 
the adoption of “Self-Help” this cooperative 
stands ready to accept direct payments as a 
means of price support for milk. These pay- 
ments may come from Government appro- 
priations, assessments against producer mar- 
keting or a combination of the two. We feel 
that direct payments should be limited to 
manufactured milk marketings subject to 
quality and other standards as prescribed 
in minimum quality regulations. 

Further, such payments should be limited 
to that portion or pro-rata share of manu- 
factured milk which is consumed on the do- 
mestic consumer market at prices high 
enough to maintain full parity of income to 
the producer who meets the required stand- 
ards 


IV. We believe that it is advisable for the 
Government to continue the purchase of 
skim milk powder for relief, school lunch, 
foreign disposals, and other similar outlets. 


SUBSIDY DIRECT TO FARMERS (1959) 


Resolved that if the Government is going 
to support dairy prices, the subsidy should 
be paid direct to the producer instead of the 
big processors. 


MARKETING CONTROLS AND QUOTAS (1959) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative stands 
ready to support and abide by effective con- 
trols on dairy farm marketings whenever 
such controls are approved by a two-thirds 
vote of all dairy farmers. We insist, how- 
ever, that marketing controls must be im- 
posed on an effective quota basis and ap- 
plied to all dairy farmers across the board 
and that such controls are applicable to ef- 
fectuate a price support level which will 
result in equality of income for dairy farm- 
ers in accordance with our national income. 


DAIRY PRICE SUPPORT POLICY (ADOPTED 1958) 


I. Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
that the solution to the price support prob- 
lem must come from a commodity approach. 

II, We reaffirm our belief and support of 
the principles of self-help which were formu- 
lated by the convention of 1957. 

II. In the event that the State board 
finds it inadvisable or impossible to secure 
the adoption of self-help this cooperative 
stands ready to accept direct payments as 
& means of price support for milk. These 
payments may come from Government ap- 
propriations, assessments against producer 
marketing, or a combination of the two. We 
feel that direct payments should be limited 
to manufactured milk marketings subject to 
quality and other standards as prescribed in 
minimum quality regulations. 

Further, such payments should be lim- 
ited to that portion or pro rata share of 
manufactured milk which is consumed on 
the domestic consumer market at prices high 
enough to maintain full parity of income 
to the producer who meets the required 
standards. 

IV. We believe that it is advisable for the 
Government to continue the purchase of 
skim milk powder for relief, school lunch, 
foreign disposals, and other similar outlets. 


FEDERAL ORDERS (1960) 


Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Coop- 
erative give consideration to hearings and 
orders of markets in other sections of the 
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Nation which might affect Midwestern milk 
prices and outlets for our milk. We express 
special concern that some Federal orders 
price grade A milk used in certain manu- 
factured products at levels far below prices 
paid in Wisconsin for manufacturing grade 
milk going into similar products. The in- 
terests of Pure Milk Products Cooperative 
members should be protected either by di- 
rect participation in such hearings or by 
representation through affiliated groups. 


FEDERAL ORDERS AND SUPPORT PRICES (1958) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
in the principle of Federal milk orders. 
However, we believe that in the event of 
direct or other incentive payments as a 
means of support for manufactured milk, 
such payments should be incorporated with 
quoted prices for manufactured milk which 
may be used as basic formula prices in Fed- 
eral orders. 


FEDERAL ORDERS (1959) 


Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative give closer study and consideration 
to hearings and orders of markets in other 
sections of the Nation which might affect 
midwestern milk prices and outlets for our 
milk. The interests of Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative’s members should be protected 
either by direct participation in such hear- 
ings or by representation through affiliated 
groups. 

DAIRY IMPORTS (1960) 

Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
Congress should maintain rigid import 
quotas on all dairy products until such time 
as domestic production and consumption 
warrant further imports. We are shocked 
that our Government has seen fit to make 
sharp increases in import quotas of several 
foreign types of cheese recently, while do- 
mestic prices for manufactured milk were 
still at the low levels maintained by the 
dairy price support program. 

Be it resolved that as long as we have a 
surplus of dairy products, we should main- 
tain a strict curb on imports. 


DAIRY IMPORTS (1959) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
that Congress should maintain rigid impor- 
tation quotas on all dairy products until 
such time as domestic production and con- 
sumption warrant importations. 


DAIRY IMPORTS (1958) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
in the expansion of America’s foreign trade 
and especially trade with our friendly allies, 
but we believe that all trade treaties must 
be negotiated for the mutual benefit of buyer 
and seller. The importation of dairy prod- 
ucts should in no way impair or interfere 
with Government farm support programs or 
dairy farm price levels. We, therefore, urge 
the Congress to maintain rigid import quotas 
on all dairy products (containing butterfat 
and/or milk solids-not-fat) until such time 
as domestic production and consumption 
warrant importations. 


STATE MILK ORDERS (1960) 


Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative continue efforts toward improved 
marketing conditions for its members 
through the increased use of marketing or- 
ders, both State and Federal, including man- 
ufactured as well as fluid milk. 


MANUFACTURED MILK ORDERS (1959) 


Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative reevaluate past work and give new 
consideration to the possibility of market 
orders, State and Federal, for manufactured 
milk. 


MILK PRICE CONTROLS (1958) 


Because of the tendency for some corpora- 
tions to use unfair competitive methods to 
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obtain even larger shares of the milk market 
and the consumers milk dollar, and because 
such acts tend to reduce milk prices to 
farmers and ultimately eliminate many local 
producers and local distributors from our 
markets, we urge our State board to work 
for the establishment of minimum fluid 
milk prices at both producer and resale 
level and for sound and workable fair trade 
practice regulations for both milk and dairy 
products offered to consumers. 


FOREIGN DISPOSAL OF DAIRY PRODUCTS (1960) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative urges care- 
ful consideration in foreign disposition of 
our daily surplus to insure that the meth- 
ods used do not jeopardize world dairy mar- 
kets. We are pleased with recent suggestions 
that such foreign disposals be made at least 
in part through United Nations agencies 
which are in position to evaluate foreign 
needs and requests. 


FOREIGN DISPOSAL OF DAIRY PRODUCTS (1959) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative urges 
careful consideration in foreign disposition 
of our dairy surplus to insure that methods 
used do not jeopardize world dairy markets. 


INCREASED USE OF DAIRY FOODS BY GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES (1958) 


Resolved, That we favor still further in- 
creased use of dairy products in our Armed 
Forces, Veterans’ Hospitals, State, county 
and city penal institutions, and expansion of 
the use of dairy products in school lunch 
programs. We therefore urge our State 
board to urge this expansion wherever pos- 
sible, thus supplementing the work of the 
American Dairy Association. 


FREE INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF GRADE A MILK 
(1960) 


Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Coop- 
erative continue its support of the National 
Milk Sanitation Act to provide for free inter- 
state movement of grade A milk and en- 
courage its support by all other interested 
groups. 

FREE INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF GRADE A MILK 
(1959) 


Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Coop- 
erative support the National Milk Sanita- 
tion Act to provide for free interstate move- 
ment of grade A milk. 


INTERSTATE DAIRY QUALITY STANDARDS (1958) 


We urge Pure Milk Products Cooperative 
to work to establish effective Federal mini- 
mum quality standards for milk and dairy 
products imported or moved in interstate 
commerce. Such standards are important 
to the protection of health and have been 
so recognized in the procurement of milk 
and dairy products for consumption by our 
Armed Forces and Federal agencies. We 
believe, however, they are of equal impor- 
tance to the health of our civilian population 
and especially to our children, invalids, and 
aged. We believe effective regulations 
should be secured and enforced and made 
applicable to all milk and dairy products 
marketed in interstate commerce. 


WORK WITH OTHER COOPERATIVES (1960) 


We compliment previous delegates for 
urging the Board and Management of Pure 
Milk Products Cooperative to take the lead- 
ership which resulted in the organization 
of Federated Dairy Cooperatives. Dairy 
farmers supplying milk to the Chicago mar- 
ket have realized substantial returns because 
that organization had been developed and 
was ready to take over price negotiations 
when needed. Therefore, the State Board 
and Management shall continue to maintain 
a watchful eye toward every possibility for 
increasing bargaining power and influence 
of Pure Milk Products Cooperative members 
in the dairy industry through affiliation, 
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federation or merger with other coopera- 
tives, or to improve and increase its service 
by contractual relationships with other 
dairy organizations. 


STUDY POSSIBILITY OF MERGING PMPC WITH 
OTHER DAIRY ORGANIZATIONS (1959) 


Resolved, That the State board of directors 
of Pure Milk Products Cooperative study the 
possibilities of merging or federating with 
other dairy organizations in the State and 
Nation so that we could have more bargain- 
ing power and influence on the dairy in- 
dustry. 


WORK WITH OTHER COOPERATIVES (1959) 


Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Coop- 
erative give continued consideration and ef- 
fort to the possibility of affiliating with and 
providing services for other cooperative 
groups. 

AGRICULTURAL INTEGRATION (1958) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative views with 
alarm some developments toward vertical in- 
tegration in agriculture. We urge our board 
to keep a watchful eye on such developments 
and to keep the membership informed as to 
developments which may endanger the family 
type farms. 


IMITATION DAIRY PRODUCTS (1960) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative reaffirms 
its stand to exert all efforts to strengthen and 
maintain present laws regulating the pro- 
duction, advertising and merchandising of all 
dairy product imitations. We urge increased 
Government action to prevent fraudulent 
misrepresentation of such imitations to con- 
sumers by promoting their sale within the 
‘general classification of dairy products. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS IMITATIONS (1959) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative reaffirms 
its past stand to exert all efforts to strengthen 
and maintain present laws regulating the 
production, advertising and merchandising 
of all dairy product imitations, and should 
seek legislation to prevent discrimination 
against dairy products in the use of preserva- 
tives. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS IMITATIONS (1958) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative reaffirms 
its past stand to exert all efforts to 
strengthen and maintain present laws regu- 
lating the production, advertising, and mer- 
chandising of all dairy product imitations, 
and should seek legislation to prevent dis- 
crimination against dairy products in the 
use of preservatives. 


' EMPHASIS ON MARKETING (1959) 


Whereas overproduction has become the 
major problem of agriculture today: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, through the county agents office 
and otherwise place more emphasis on the 
marketing, advertising, and distribution of 
farm products in the future. 

Resolved that Pure Milk Products Coopera- 
tive should go on record recommending that 
‘the Federal Government should spend a 
larger part of research funds for marketing 
and less on increasing production. 


PARITY COMPUTATIONS (1958) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative favors con- 
tinued use of the parity index as a measure 
of farm price supports. However, we re- 
affirm our position that parity equivalent for 
manufactured milk should be computed by 
the method used prior to April 1954, namely, 
according to the relationship between manu- 
factured milk prices and prices of all milk 
which existed from July 1946 to December 
1948, or a ratio of 88.5 percent of all milk. 


ECONOMIC FORMULA (1958) 


Pure Milk Products Cooperative is directed 
to formulate, propose, and support at hear- 
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ings under various milk orders through 
which our members’ milk is marketed, an 
economic formula for class I pricing. The 
formula should reflect into the price, busi- 
ness activities, farm costs, and the ability 
of consumers to pay for milk. 


FEDERAL INVESTIGATION (1959) 


Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Coop- 
erative demand a Federal investigation of 
the Chicago milk market because of the vast 
differential between the producer price and 
the consumer price. 


DAIRY PRICE SPREADS (1958) 


In view of the continuously widening 
spread between the farmer’s price and the 
price charged consumers for dairy products, 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative’s board of 
directors and employees are directed to im- 
mediately request a congressional investiga- 
tion of such spreads to determine whether 
or not consumers are being charged un- 
reasonable prices for the products of the farm 
and to further determine whether or not 
monopolistic pricing and marketing prac- 
tices are being used by the processing and 
distribution industry. Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative should solicit the cooperation of 
other dairy farm interests in instituting and 
developing evidence to submit to the con- 
gressional committees so that this problem 
can be thoroughly studied. 


DAIRY COUNCIL PARTICIPATION (1958) 


The board of directors and employees of 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative are directed 
to work to secure contributions for dairy 
council work and its activities in all markets 
in which they are interested, not only from 
cooperative members but from nonmembers 
and all producers supplying these markets. 
If this necessitates amendments to the Ag- 
ricultural Agreement Act of 1937 to provide 
for such, employees and the State Board are 
directed to propose such amendments to the 
act and to vigorously work to secure their 
enactment. 


FEDERAL ORDER CLASS PRICES (1960) 


Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Cooper- 
ative seek prices for manufactured milk sold 
in Federal order markets which are more 
nearly in accord with the value of such milk 
as indicated by grade B milk prices. 


IMITATION DAIRY PRODUCTS PRESERVATIVES 
(1960) 


Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Cooper- 
ative exert every possible effort to eliminate 
the use of preservatives in imitation dairy 
products which may aid in the use of in- 
ferior ingredients and eliminate the need 
for refrigeration of such imitations. 

BLUE CHEESE IMPORT RESTRICTIONS (1960) 

Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Cooper- 
ative use every possible means to prevent 
the increase in import quotas for blue cheese 
as recently requested by the Danish Govern- 
ment. 





TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 





JOINT RESOLUTION OF WISCONSIN 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Wisconsin State Legislature recently 
adopted a joint resolution memorializing 
the Congress to appropriate funds so 
that the memorial over the U.S.S. Ari- 
zona may be completed as a national 
shrine for the men killed at Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, 1941. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
joint resolution be printed in the Rrecorp, 
and referred to the appropriate commit- 
tee. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION 49 


A joint resolution memorializing the Con- 
gress to appropriate the necessary funds 
so that the memorial over the U.S:S. Ari- 
zona may be completed as a national 
shrine for the men killed at Pearl Harbor 
on December 7, 1941 


Whereas the project to build a permanent 
memorial over the hull of the U.S:S. Arizona, 
sunk in the December 7, 1941, attack on 
Pearl Harbor and still containing the bodies 
of 1,102 servicemen entombed within it, is 
slowing because of lack of funds although 
the project is nearing completion; and 

Whereas the Navy Club of the United 
States of America, one of the originators of 
the plan to enshrine the Arizona and its 
gallant dead as a memorial to all who died at 
Pearl Harbor on the day of infamy in 1941, 
has been responsible together with the Pa- 
cific War Memorial Commission for raising 
$250,000 privately toward the $500,000 need- 
ed; and 

Whereas the Hawaii Legislature has ap- 
propriated an additional $50,000 toward the 
memorial leaving an additional $200,000 still 
needed; and 

Whereas the completion of this memorial 
is in the interest of the Nation as a whole 
as a shrine to the men who gave their 
lives and as a symbol for future eternal 
vigilance: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly 
concurring), That the Congress is memorial- 
ized by the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin to appropriate the necessary $200,000 
in additional funds so that the memorial 
over the U.S.S. Arizona may be completed at 
an early date as a national shrine for the 
men killed at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 
1941, and that suitable copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded by the secretary of state 
to the President of the United States and 
the Members of Congress from this State. 

W. P. KNOWLEs, 
President of the Senate. 

LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 

Chief Clerk of the Senate. 

Davip J, BLANCHARD, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 

ROBERT G. Markorz, 

Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 





ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred, as 
follows: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT: 

S. 1948. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the Battle 
of Pea Ridge; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Fu.pricut when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 1949. A bill for the relief of the State of 
New Jersey; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BRIDGES (for himself, Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL, and Mr. Corron) : 

S.1950. A bill to extend for 4 years the 
temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 
and 874, 81st Congress, relating to Federal 
assistance in the construction and opera- 
tion of schools in areas affected by Federal 
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activities; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

§.1951. A bill for the relief of Dr. Gerardo 
L. Yubero, his wife, Luz Fortuny de Lopez, 
and their two minor children, Gerard Lopez 
Fortuny and Fernando Lopez Fortuny; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH (for himself and 
Mr. Byrp of West Virginia) : 

S. 1952. A bill to provide for an additional 
benefit factor for flood control projects lo- 
cated in labor surplus areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 





ISSUANCE OF A SPECIAL POSTAGE 
STAMP IN COMMEMORATION OF 
CENTENNIAL OF BATTLE OF PEA 
RIDGE, ARK. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to authorize and direct the Post- 
master General to issue a special postage 
stamp in commemoration of the cen- 
tennial of the Battle of Pea Ridge, Ark. 

Pea Ridge is located in Benton County 
in the northwest corner of Arkansas. 
It was the site of what is considered by 
historians of the period to be the most 
significant engagement of the Civil War 
fought west of the Mississippi River. 
The battle took place on March 6, 7, and 
8, 1862, and involved a total of over 
26,000 men. As a result of the fighting, 
the northward push of the Confederate 
forces was halted and the State of Mis- 
souri remained in Union hands. 

By an act of the 84th Congress, a na- 
tional military park was created to pre- 
serve the historical value of the land- 
scape and buildings touched by the 
fighting. Nearly 4,000 acres have been 
acquired for the park—largely through 
the efforts of State and local authorities 
and residents of the area. It is contem- 
plated that the Park will be ready for 
public use on the 100th anniversary of 
the battle next March. Dedication cere- 
monies are planned for the occasion and 
those in charge foresee a large gathering. 
The issuance of this commerorative 
stamp would be proper recognition of the 
significance of the battle and a tribute 
to those who fought at Pea Ridge. I hope 
that the Congress will see fit to act ex- 
peditiously on this legislation in order 
that there will be sufficient time for the 
design and production of the stamp prior 
to the centennial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1948) to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in 
commemoration of the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the Battle of Pea Ridge, 
introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. COOPER (for himself, Mr. BusH, 
Mr. Case of New Jersey, and Mr. Javits), 
submitted amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them, jointly, to the bill (S. 
1021) to authorize a program of Federal 
financial assistance for education, which 
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were ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 9 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, under the previous or- 
der, I move that the Senate adjourn until 
9 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
9 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the order previ- 
ously entered, until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, May 24, 1961, at 9 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 23, 1961: 


U.S. Circuir JUDGE 


Albert A. Ridge, of Missouri, to be U.S. 
circuit judge for the eighth circuit, vice 
Archibald K. Gardner, retired. 


U.S. MARSHAL 


Gibson Greer Ezell, of Georgia, to be US. 
marshal for the middle district of Georgia 
for the term of 4 years, vice William K. Holt, 
Jr. 

BuREAU OF CUSTOMS 


A. Bayard Angle, of Florida, to be collector 
of customs for Customs Collection District 
No. 18, with headquarters in Tampa, Fla. 

Mrs. Edna M. Scales, of Oregon, to be col- 
lector of customs for Customs Collection 
District No. 29, with headquarters in Port- 
land, Oreg. 

Dr. Ernest I. Murai, of Hawaii, to be collec- 
tor of customs for Customs Collection Dis- 
trict No. 32, with headquarters in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3298. 


To be first lieutenants 


Carper, Robert R., 091180. 
Dobson, Benjamin F., 091578. 
Edwards, Tom R., 091815. 
Emigh, Edward W., 083706. 
Frye, Norman E., 091831. 
Gauntner, Donald E., 091196. 
Johnston, Jerry M., 091891. 
Jung, Paul T., 091164. 

Ney, Leland E., 088461. 
Redman, David E., 092117. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 
Nattier, Carolyn M., N3001. 


The following-named person for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in 
the grade specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


To be second lieutenant 
Yeatts, Frederick L. (MSC), 087985. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 

To be major 

McCrady, Richard T., 0733936. 

To be captains 

Bessler, Felix J., 01930372. 

Creed, William H., 01885200. 

Curry, Jerry R., 01936019. 

Glunn, Franklin J., 01341660. 

Holland, Raymond, 04009817. 

Mooneyham, Bill M., 02263072. 

Roper, Devrix S., 04011978. 
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Sauberan, Robert L., 04005262. 
Seeley, Wayne L., 01924841. 
Small, Harold I., 01936075. 


To be first lieutenants 


Bannister, Barry B., 04010665. 
Born, Edward G., 04031063. 
Bowen, Cecil R., 02287796. 

Brill, James H., 04066030. 
Crompton, William B., Jr., 01935429, 
Daly, Frederick R., 02287600. 
East, Kenneth E., 05405012. 
Fratzke, Walter E., Jr., 04074382. 
Griggs, Carlvin J., 05300527. 
Hill, Gene P., 05301758. 

Kollhoff, Ronald K., 04084486. 
Leister, Glenn A., 04026287. 
Mascia, Donald J., 04074719. 
Merritt, Sylvester A., Jr., 05301779. 
Pace, Linwood A., Jr., 04031247. 
Pfeiffer, Richard W., 02302243. 
Piff, Walter F., Jr., 04085203. 
Pitts, Walter E., Jr., 05402878. 
Sonnier, Robby J., 05400198. 
Vail, Nathan C., 04030766. 
Willis, Raymond E., 04047918. 


To be second lieutenants 


Bentley, Robert G., 05505798. 
Bettge, Darryl A., 05404275. 
Blake, William, 05510651. 
Burley, Edward B., 05212011. 
Clark, Vernon L., 05403491. 
Copeland, Richard L., 05213693. 
Covington, Dwight H., 05305871. 
Curren, William F., III, 05307653. 
Daly, Charles F., 05208003. 
Durham, William D., 05207175. 
Ellerthorpe, Donald O., 05304200. 
Estes, Glen A., 05403212. 

Goff, DeWayne B., 05206205. 
Gray, Robert M., III. 

Herms, Alfred M., 04049144. 
Howard, Jimmie B., 05404377. 
Kiely, Kendall F., 05006681. 
Kouril, Robert F., 04204565. 
Leary, Paul E., 05403653. 
Luzietti, John E., 05402034. 
McGranahan, Kenneth L., 05303767. 
McQuaid, Ronald J., 05308165. 
Miller, Wayne R., 05509175. 
O’Connell, Thomas R., 05006237. 
Ondecker, Lawrence W., 05207128. 
Parr, Gary K., 05403061. 
Peterson, Humphrey L., Jr., 05305198. 
Ranney, Thomas A., 05506014. 
Roy, Daniel S., 05002875. 
Schwartz, Paul R., 05507752. 
Simpson, Felix D., 05208831. 
Simpson, Robert M., 05505986. 
Sinkler, Paul F., 05509765. 
Smith, Marcus D., Jr., 05306005. 
Smith, Robert D., 05208084. 
Stainback, William C., 05311193. 
Strong, Edward M., 05307409. 
Taylor, Vernon K., 05704354. 
Vogl, Raymond E., 05507911. 
Walton, James F., 05308508. 
Winterbottom, Rodney L., 05511272. 


The following named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and corps specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 
3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3294 and 3311: 


To be captains, Medical Corps 


Darlak, Joseph J., 04065011. 
Dyer, John T., 02295027. 
Mayfield, Gerald W., 01940721. 
Miller, Louis V., AO3001700. 
Nowosiwsky, Taras, 05004238. 
Stansifer, Philip D., 02238665. 


To be captains, Medical Service Corps 
Dysart, Stanley H., Jr., 04005988. 
Evans, Wayne O., 01929872. 


To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 
Clark, Anna M., N2244275. 


Dixon, Georgia M. F., N901442. 
Donnelly, Gwendolyn N., N805773. 
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Garmon, Betty L., N'792333. 
Hernandez, Nilza R., N2291970. 
McCormack, Winifred R., N5003710. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 


Andrews, Frank B., Jr., 02300486. 
Epling, John P., Jr., 02300464. 
Ewald, Roger A., 02298304. 
Feagin, John A., Jr., 072048. 
Herrington, Jack K., 02300465. 
Raffety, John E., 02300495. 
Rapoport, Morton I., 05206067. 
Stambaugh, Roy A., 05501070. 


To be first lieutenant, Veterinary Corps 
Voelker, Richard W., Jr., 02297929. 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 
Carnahan, Robert P., 05306173. 
Fulton, William R., Jr., 05409958. 
Harling, John T., 05300471. 
Heaton, Billy A. 
Lanham, Richard H., Jr., 02300453. 


To be second lieutenants, Women’s Army 
Corps 
Ball, Elizabeth C., L2298584. 
Kelly, Jacquelin J., L2300221. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
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lar Army of the United States, in the grade 
and corps specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, and 3290: 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 


Dawley, Donald D., Jr. Reilly, William F., Jr. 
Fladd, Frederic H. Schultz, Paul L. 
Foulds, David G. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States in the grade 
of second lieutenants, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 
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Dougherty, Charles H. McLaughlin, Charles, 


Eckman, Philip L. III 
Eian, John N. McNamara, William P. 
FitzPatrick, Thomas Meek, John E. 


Flory, Richard A. 
Fox, Edwin F., Jr. 
Fryday, Jack C. 
Garrison, David M. 
Goldman, Paul J. 
Harbach, David V. 
Harmon, Charles E. 
Harper, Jack R. 
Hill, George R. 
Hitchcock, Dickey 
Hitt, Gary C. 
Holder, Arthur T. 
Howard, Barry 


Miner, Ellis D., Jr. 
Modine, Kent A. 
Moore, John K, 
More, Angus &., Jr. 
Natkowski, Leonard J. 
O’Connell, Joseph 
Osterman, Gerard D. 
Patterson, Freddie L. 
Ragin, William D. H. 
Sager, David W. 
Shimer, Preston L. 
Simpson, William A. 
Skiles, Carl L. 


Aikman, Peter R. 
Allred, James R. 
Atkinson, John M. 


Burwell, Rodney P. 
05513516 
Byrn, Noel R. 


Campbell, Larry D. 
Cavezza, Carmen J. 
Chester, Michael Q. 
Chronis, Nicholas N. 
Corson, John R. 
Crigger, Donald E. 
Cundiff, Brian H. 
Dickinson, Curtis L. 
Dierking, Irwin S., Jr. 
Dittmar, Richard S. 


Avery, John, Jr. 
Bailey, Fred E. 
Biggers, Homer L. H., 
Jr. 
Bissell, Norman M. 
Blanke, Richard C. 
Bone, David M. 
Bossart, Walter R. 
Bradley, Sylvan K. 
Burns, Frederick A. 


Ioanidis, Gabriel 
Jones, William L. 
Kelly, Benjamin E., Jr. 


Smock, Jimmie E. 
Spencer, James I. 
Stewart, Michael O. 


Sulzen, Robert H. 
Taylor, Hazel H., Jr. 


Lane, Stanley W. 
Larens, James M. 


Luff, Gary M. Thompson, Charles R. 
Mack, Donald J. Weaver, Kenneth J., 
Malone, William K. Jr. 


Westerbeke, John H., 
Jr. 

Williamson, Robert F. 

Zerby, John G., Jr. 


Matz, Stanford 

McCormick, Allen L., 
III 

McGough, Robert E. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Cost of Health Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a review 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of May 21 be printed in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL REcorp. It was written by the 
junior Senator from Oregon and relates 
some of the most significant points in 
“Doctors, Patients, and Health Insur- 
ance,” by Herman Somers and Anne R. 
Somers. I also ask that a news report 
on this book from the Washington Post 
of May 22 be printed in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the review 
and news report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ToTTInc Up THE Cost OF HEALTH CARE 

(Reviewed by Maurine B. NEUBERGER) 

Medical and health care costs now total 
over $25 billion annually and take 5.4 per- 
cent of our Nation’s total gross national 
product. 

These figures are likely to rise, with medi- 
cal care costs since World War II increasing 
far more rapidly than the general cost of 
living. In the last decade the increase was 
twice as fast as all prices and between June 
1958 and June 1960 the rate was three and 
a half times. The American people are show- 
ing a growing concern with the organization 
and financing of medical care. 

To help supply some of the answers in 
this complex field, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
Somers have written a particularly valuable 
and penetrating analysis of the organiza- 
tion, distribution, and financing of personal 
medical care. I do not believe that anyone 
should argue the pros and cons of the Ken- 
nedy administration’s proposed health cov- 
erage legislation for the retired under the 
social security system until he has read this 
book. 


The problem of providing adequate health 
coverage for the aged has aroused public 
opinion and controversy. The aged in the 
population are increasing at the rate of more 
than 1,000 per day and by 1970 there will be 
nearly 20 million persons 65 and over. 

Three-fifths of the aged had less than 
$1,000 in total income in 1958, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, and nearly four- 
fifths had income of less than $2,000 the 
same year. 

In a well-reasoned chapter the Somers 
argue that the social security financed health 
coverage will best meet the needs of the aged. 
They point out that meaningful insurance 
must meet at least 75 percent of an aged 
person’s health expenses and should embrace 
85 percent of the aged population. They 
also argue that it is unreasonable to expect 
older persons to spend more than 12 percent 
of their incomes for medical care, which is 
double the national average. The husband 
and wife team says: 

“The probable average level premium re- 
quired for 75 percent protection with 12 per- 
cent of income would exclude more than 
three-quarters of this age group. This makes 
no allowance for the additional 25 percent 
costs to be met out of pocket. Even allow- 
ing a substantial margin for error, the situ- 
ation reveals a dead end.” 

Dr. Basil C. McLean, recently retired presi- 
dent of the Blue Cross Association, is quoted 
as saying that “a lifetime’s experience has led 
me at last to conclude that the costs of care 
for the aged cannot be met, unaided, by the 
mechanisms of insurance or prepayment as 
they exist today. The aged simply cannot 
afford to buy from any of these the scope of 
care that is required, nor do the stern reali- 
ties permit any carrier, whether nonprofit or 
commercial, to provide benefits which are 
adequate at a price which is feasible for 
any but a small proportion of the aged.” 

One of the most interesting and reward- 
ing sections of the book deals with the 
changing pattern of medical practice and 
the doctor-patient relationship. The tech- 
nological revolution in medicine, growing 
specialization in the profession, the role of 
clinics and combined practice have all done 
much to change the image of the tradi- 
tional doctor-patient relationship. 

The authors conclude that an inversion 
of some popular slogans with respect to the 


relationship between the quality of medical 
care, medical financing and the optimum 
doctor-patient relationship is clearly in 
order. 

Federal employees will be reassured by 
the comments on the Federal employees 
health benefits program administered by 
the US. Civil Service Commission. The au- 
thors also endorse the closed-panel, group 
practice type of health coverage such as is 
operated by Group Health Association in the 
Washington area, Health Insurance Plan of 
New York and the Kaiser Foundation health 
plans on the west coast. 

The entire varied field of personal health 
care is carefully explored with chapters de- 
voted to the role of modern hospitals, the 
drug industry, the growing doctor need and 
shortage, health carriers and the strengths 
and needs in the medical insurance indus- 
try. The book is well documented by ex- 
tensive footnotes, tables and charts. 

The authors carefully chart the pattern 
of change and direction in medical care 
and have produced a valuable study in a 
highly complex and controversial field. I 
am sure this volume will be carefully read 
by all those dealing with medical care 
problems. 





Stupy Backs EXPANDED MEDICAL AID 
(By Lewis Hawkins) 


Mounting public pressure for providing 
adequate medical care to all Americans makes 
expanded Federal aid inevitable, it was re- 
ported in a research study released yester- 
day. 

Part of this aid should be old age health 
insurance under the social security system 
but this is no sound basis for alarm among 
physicians or private insurance systems, the 
book says. 

“Doctors, Patients and Health Insurance,” 
released by the Brookings Institution, is a 
534-page volume resulting from 3 years’ re- 
search by Herman M. Somers and his wife, 
Anne R. Somers. Somers is head of the po- 
litical science department at Haverford Col- 
lege, Haverford, Pa., and was a member of 
President Kennedy’s preinauguration Task 
Force on Health and Social Security. 


FORD BACKED STUDY 


Research and publication were financed by 
the institution with assistance from the 
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Ford Foundation. Brookings is a private or- 
ganization engaged in research and educa- 
tion in the social sciences. As usual, the 
institution notes that the conclusions 
reached in studies it finances do not neces- 
sarily represent the institution’s views. 

Much of the book is devoted to reviewing 
the problems of medical care including 
mounting costs, especially those in the drug 
field; the shortages of doctors and support- 

personnel; the acute lack of “parahos- 
pital” facilities—nursing homes, outpatient 
clinics, rehabilitation centers, etc.—to care 
for patients now being sent to regular hos- 
pitals, 

Advances in private insurance plans are 
praised but it is reported that about 49 mil- 
lion persons—28 percent of the population— 
remain without any protection. Most of 
these are in the medically indigent group 
who are otherwise self-supporting but can- 
not provide for medical care. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT 


Insofar as the aged are concerned, the 
authors find there is already general agree- 
ment on the need for public action. The 
main question is said to be whether it should 
be under Federal-State subsidy or private in- 
surance—as provided under a 1960 Federal 
law—or insurance within the present social 
security system—which is what the Kennedy 
administration seeks. 

The authors say: 

“The latter appears simpler, moré econom- 
ical and more equitable as well as involving 
less Government intrusion in the affairs of 
private carriers, and greater dignity for the 
beneficiaries.” 





Interstate Compacts for Library Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which would 
grant the consent of Congress to inter- 
state agreements for the purpose of de- 
veloping or operating library facilities 
and services. 

Libraries, like all other governmental 
agencies, are searching for ways to pro- 
vide service effectively and economically 
for all people regardless of where they 
live. While State, county, town, and 
municipal library systems are serving a 
large segment of the Nation, population 
expansion and shifts within recent years 
have created new groupings, bound by 
economic, topographic, and social con- 
siderations, but separated politically by 
the intrusion of State lines. Like trans- 
portation and other public services, most 
efficient library operations in many cases 
would follow these natural patterns 
rather than those of the more artificial 
political boundary lines, Interstate 
planning is the next step which should 
be taken in many localities. It appears 
timely, therefore, that Congress give 
consent in advance so that progress may 
be encouraged and it is for this purpose 
that I have introduced the bill. 

Article I, section 10 of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has apparently 
been a deterrent to States joining in 
projects for mutual benefit, yet it ap- 
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pears that educational and library serv- 
ice projects cannot in any way be a 
“clear and present danger to the sov- 
ereignty of the United States”; in any 
way affect the powers delegated to the 
National Government; or affect the po- 
litical balance within the Federal system. 
However, some attorneys general have 
ruled otherwise, and many States appear 
to be reluctant to pass legislation which 
will permit joint action on library 
matters. 

There are two distinct areas where 
library service might be improved 
through interstate agreements—one is 
the great metropolitan district, and the 
other sparsely settled rural areas where 
boundaries hinder development of an 
area large enough to provide modern 
library services. 

Of the 25 largest metropolitan dis- 
tricts 12 are on State borders. The large 
metropolitan library, chiefly supported 
by local taxation, is faced with demands 
for service from the entire area. De- 
veloping library service programs for the 
entire area could be best undertaken by 
the large metropolitan library and would 
result in a _ well coordinated and 
strengthened service for the entire dis- 
trict but a compact of some type would 
appear to be necessary. 

The general statute, New York Gen- 
eral Municipal Law, sections 460-473— 
supplement—interlocal agreements with 
governmental units of other States, in 
its statement of purpose clearly defines 
the problem for both rural and urban 
areas: 

To permit local governmental units to 
make the most efficient use of their powers 
by enabling them to cooperate with govern- 
mental units of other States on a basis of 
mutual advantage and thereby to provide 
services and facilities in a manner that will 
accord best with geographic, economic, popu- 
lation, and other factors influencing the 
needs and development of local communities. 


Since the great change in transporta- 
tion, and especially since the automobile 
has become a regular means of private 
transportation, populations have shifted 
to a point where the self-contained local 
village hardly exists. Shopping centers 
have made great changes in our way of 
life, as has the development of indus- 
trial centers centralized and decentral- 
ized. 

We have discovered that a village 
library cannot provide all the informa- 
tion and books its residents need and de- 
sire. Television and other media are 
arousing interest in many subjects and 
problems our onetime small towner was 
willing to let others be informed about. 
Now it is necessary for the library to 
have greater resources than local taxes 
could ever provide. The centralized 
reference service at the State library and 
the bookmobiles which move from town 
to town leaving collections of current 
books of interest to all ages and groups 
are permitting our towns to provide the 
needed broader library services. 

Since State boundaries are artificial at 
best and frequently ignore topographi- 
cal limits, as well as population distri- 
bution and economic developments, it 
seems appropriate that every opportu- 
nity taken be given for successfully 
bridging these boundaries. 
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There are many library services which 
are possible on an interstate basis. 
Those of the large metropolitan district 
may be somewhat different but many of 
our smaller cities might effectively ex- 
pand service to more rural areas in 
neighboring States. 

A group of small libraries on a State 
border could jointly employ a cataloger, 
pool their book funds and buy and cata- 
log their books not only with a saving 
of money, but with an improvement in 
the quality of the cataloging. 

Every library of any size, particularly 
if it is a reference library, has a stock of 
books and journals which should be 
preserved but which are seldom used. 
In small States such as ours a deposi- 
tory could be established by several 
States for these seldom used materials 
and operated for the benefit of all. This 
would release valuable shelf space and 
permit disposal of all but one copy or 
set of these resources. 

There will be many problems for indi- 
vidual States to work out ranging from 
methods by which State aid is to be ap- 
plied to a service jointly operated at the 
local level, the selection of governing 
boards for these agencies and tax sup- 
port. But if we have cleared the way 
by achieving the consent of Congress, 
then we can tackle the purely local 
problems. 





Needed: Stronger Effort To Halt 
Expansion of Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, the 
free world is, as it should be, reexamining 
its policies designed to halt the out- 
spreading of communism. 

In Laos, Cuba, Vietnam, and else- 
where, we are witnessing the devious 
tactics employed by the Communists. 

Over the weekend, I was privileged to 
discuss the situation over radio station 
WGN, Chicago. 

During the address, I reviewed some 
possible ways in which we might 
strengthen our policies to halt Red 
aggression. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the address printed in the REc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text oF SENATOR WrLEy’s ADDRESS OVER 
Raprio STATION WGN 

Around the globe the Communists are en- 
gaging in a powerful offensive to further 
their aims of world conquest. They control 
about one-third, or nearly 1 billion, of the 
people of the world. 

In Laos and Cuba, the Reds are strength- 
ening their grip on the reins of government. 

Will Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia be 
next? 

How long can the non-Communist na- 
tions permit this gobbling up, piece by piece, 
of more people and territory? 
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If this expansion continues, the scale of 
world power, and voting in the 
United Nations will eventually oP toward 
the Reds. We must not forget Mr, Khru- 
shchev’s threat to bury us. 

Now what can be done? 

We must “stiffen our backbone.” 

We must take a new look at Communist 
aggressions, particularly their success, and 
determine how to cope with the Red offen- 
sives. 

Should we adopt Monroe Docirine type 
policies with our allies for areas like south- 
east Asia? What would be involved? The 
following steps: 

Determine a defensible line against Red 
aggression; 

Provide forces capable of stopping the 
Communists at that line; 

Warn the Reds that if they commit ag- 
gression against such territories, either 
political, military, or economic, they can ex- 
pect to pay a price, war; 

Develop a capability for more effectively 
fighting brush-fire wars; 

Increase the capability of NATO, SEATO, 
CENTO and ANZUS to expand political, so- 
social and economic efforts to strengthen 
the free world and assist noncommitted na- 
tions to ward off the attempted inroads by 
the Reds; 

Finally, but most important, create a 
more effective nonmilitary counteroffensive 
involving (1) designing blueprints for free- 
dom for the nations of the world to counter 
communistic blueprints for takeover; (2) 
more strongly challenge the Reds’ control 
of subjugated people behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains; and (3) engage in a more 
effective political, economic, social, cultural 
offensive on all fronts. 

Regrettably, the free world alliances, in- 
cluding SEATO, have not yet developed the 
kind of firm, strong policy that would evoke 
confidence for example of the southeast 
Asia nations in warding off the Red offen- 
sive. Currently, countries such as Thailand 
are reportedly toying with the idea of adopt- 
ing a “neutralist” policy. 

To me, this is untenable. Why? Be- 
cause a small nation, in my judgment, by 
itself cannot repel the concerted military, 
economic, political, social pressures which 
the Communists will be concentrating for a 
takeover. For the Reds, a declaration of 
neutralism is a sign of “open hunting sea- 
son.” 

While India, a large country, has been 
able to maintain a policy of relative neu- 
tralism, she has stiffened her backbone. 

In the East-West contest, the Reds have 
been substantially helped by lack of real- 
istic workable plans of the West for the tri- 
umph of freedom. 

In Laos, let’s face it, the Reds have the 
upper hand. 
. oe a * * 

While we are talking about Laos and Cuba 
and South America, don’t forget to keep 
our powder dry and our eyes also focused 
on Berlin and the rest of the world. 





Persuasion of the Amish (To Join Social 
Security ) 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, 


many of us have been made aware of 
the recent seizure and sale of the horses 
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owned by an Amish farmer in Pennsyl- 
vania. This act, undertaken by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to collect delin- 
quent social security payments was a 
matter of concern so that I requested the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue to 
explain the action. I have just received 
the Commissioner’s reply and I believe 
that, because of the interest which the 
case has stimulated, this correspondence 
should be called to the attention of all 
Members of Congress. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, I sub- 
mit the following letter to Commissioner 
Caplin, the Pittsburgh Press editorial re- 
ferred to in the letter, Commissioner 
Caplin’s reply, and an excellent editorial 
from the Berwick Enterprise of May 2, 
1961. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 9, 1961. 
Hon. Mortimer M. CaPLin, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. COMMISSIONER: I am writing to 
you in regard to recent action by the Inter- 
nal Reyenue Service against Mr. Valentine 
Byler of New Wilmington, Pa., in regard to 
@ Federal tax lien amounting to $308 for 
unpaid taxes under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act. 

I am enclosing herewith an editorial from 
the Pittsburgh Press of Wednesday, May 
3, 1961. One of the things not mentioned 
in the editorial is the fact that some of 
Mr. Byler’s fellow citizens have joined to- 
gether to help him with his spring plow- 
ing. 

I recognize that the payment of this tax 
like all other taxes is mandatory and that 
you and your associates have the responsi- 
bility for enforcing the payment of any 
Federal tax liability. However, I am very 
concerned with the manner which this par- 
ticular problem was handled. I particularly 
question the timing—during the plowing 
season—and the particular property con- 
fiscated. I believe that you may well be 
concerned that this is an instance where 
the Federal Government got its tax dollar 
but where very serious damage has been done 
to the public attitude toward our Federal 
tax system. I would sincerely appreciate 
receiving from you some information as to 
the endeavors made to collect this tax prior 
to seizing Mr. Byler’s horses. I would also 
like to know the reason for the timing of 
this particular seizure and the reason for 
selecting the particular assets that were in- 
volved. Your comments on the extent to 
which recognition was given to the restric- 
tions on levy contained in section 6334 of 
the Internal Revenue Code will be appreci- 
ated. Whether or not you regard draft horses 
as livestock is another question that I would 
like to have answered. 

In closing I would make it clear that I am 
not criticizing anyone for enforcing the law, 
but I am seeking information as to the ra- 
tionale for doing it in the particular way 
that it was done. 

Sincerely yours, 
HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI, 
Member of Congress. 


U.S. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 


Washington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHNEEBELI: This is in 
reply to your letter of May 9, 1961, concern- 
ing the collection of the delinquent social 
security taxes of Valentine Y. Byler for the 
years 1956 through 1959. 

As you are aware, Public Law 761, 83d 
Congress, which became effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, extended social security cov- 
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erage to additional groups of self-employed 
persons, including farm operators. 

For religious reasons a minority group of 
Amish farmers were opposed to paying the 
tax on self-employment income, although 
they properly reported such tax on their 
income tax returns. The Service, being 
aware of the sincerity of these individuals’ 
convictions, undertook a program of educa- 
tion and persuasion by which we hoped to 
collect the taxes involved on a voluntary 
basis. 

In the fall of 1956 the District Director 
in Cleveland held meetings with Amish 
farmers and their church officials in an ef- 
fort to solicit cooperation and voluntary 
compliance with the 1954 amendment. The 
major point which was stressed at these 
meetings was that the social sccurity levy 
was a tax rather than an insurance premium, 
and that the Revenue Service was responsi- 
ble for the enforcement of this legislation. 

As a result of these meetings and of let- 
ters sent to the individuals involved, em- 
phasizing their duty to comply with the tax 
laws, payment, in the majority of cases, was 
voluntarily remitted. Out of the 2,000 to 
3,000 Amish farmers filing taxable returns 
there remained a number whose refusal to 
pay continued, and in approximately 130 
cases over the last 2 years, collection was en- 
forced by levying on bank accounts and 
from the proceeds of farm produce. In a 
few cases enforcement in this manner was 
not possible, because of the inability of In- 
ternal Revenue officials to locate bank ac- 
counts or sources of income subject to the 
levy process. 

The instant case arose with respect to one 
of the more conservative members of the 
Amish faith. Mr. Byler, at the time of the 
recent seizure, owed the following self- 
employment taxes: 


Year Tax Interest 
Be Rct pirewnen soneesecesétasmnnuess $82. 60 $19.91 
eS ee 76. 57 17.08 
BB cc tict ni cidwtcaceccunnckéaun 32.98 7.05 
Bond ciw esc cn nti enmaamnemees 65. 63 7.14 


For some time efforts to secure voluntary 
payment of the above taxes had been made 
without success. On July 13, 1960, a duly 
executed summons, requesting Mr. Byler to 
appear before a revenue Officer to answer 
questions concerning his financial condition, 
was issued. Mr. Byler failed to respond to 
this summons. On August 2, 1960, an assist- 
ant U.S. attorney wrote Mr. Byler with re- 
gard to the summons, but there was no com- 
pliance. Subsequently, a civil contempt 
proceeding was brought before the US. Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of Penn- 
sylvania. After a number of continuances, 
this proceeding was dismissed on motion of 
the U.S. attorney on January 20, 1961. 

On April 18, 1961, a notice of seizure was 
handed Mr. Byler. In seizing the horses 
recognition was duly given the provisions of 
section 6334 of the Internal Revenue Code 
concerning property exempt from levy. The 
Internal Revenue Officials who handled this 
matter were as considerate as possible of Mr. 
Byler’s interests in seizing three of his six 
horses in deference to other personalty. At 
all times it had been the intent of the 
Service to avoid the imposition of any undue 
hardship which might arise. 

On May 1, 1961, a sale was conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
6335 of the Internal Revenue Code. The 
gross proceeds of the sale amounted to $460. 

The expenses (drayage, boarding, insur- 
ance, and advertising) amounted to $113.15. 
Since the liability amounted to $308.96, the 
surplus, $37.89, was refunded to him. 

The collection of the Federal self-employ- 
ment tax from Mr. Byler and other Amish 
people who are opposed to social security 
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coverage for themselves has been an un- 
pleasant and difficult task for our people. 
With patience in their dealings, however, we 
have been successful in persuading most of 
them to pay their taxes voluntarily. I have 
been advised by our attorneys that there is 
nothing under the present law which would 
represent an exemption for individuals who 
would otherwise be covered, who are opposed 
to participation on grounds of religious be- 
lief. Since the Internal Revenue Service has 
no authority to relieve the Amish farmers of 
their liability for the Federal self-employ- 
ment tax, when Mr. Byler remained adamant 
in his refusal to pay the tax, it was incum- 
bent on the Pittsburgh office to proceed with 
collection enforcement. 

Ican personally assure you that the seizure 
of Mr. Byler’s property was not timed with 
any malice in mind. It was merely the 
culmination of extended administrative pro- 
ceedings. As you are aware, the Amish do 
not surround themselves with many of the 
comforts of our present-day society, so that 
the choice of property to levy upon was not 
an easy one. The selection of three horses 
was based upon the fact that Mr. Byler 
owned six horses at the time. 

In recognizing the status of property ex- 
empt from levy, the revenue officer seizing 
the property set aside to Mr. Byler that por- 
tion of property aggregating $500 in value 
under section 6334(a)(2). Therefore, the 
question as to whether draft horses are re- 
garded as livestock was never reached, Al- 
though the word “livestock’’ is not defined in 
section 6334, common usage would imply 
the inclusion of draft horses. This, of 
course, would be restricted to the $500 limi- 
tation set out in the section. 

If additional information is desired, I 
would be most happy to accommodate. 

Sincerely, 
MORTIMER M. CaPLIN, 
Commissioner. 





THE STUPIDITY OF THE LAW 


You don’t have to go behind the Iron Cur- 
tain to find an example of the heartless and 
inhuman use of the power of government 
against the individual citizen. You need go 
no farther than New Wilmington, Pa. 

It was there that the power and majesty of 
the Federal Government was invoked to show 
one Valentine Byler the necessity of con- 
forming to the dictates of the Central Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Byler is a member of the Arish sect, 
whose way of life is part of their religion. 
They are a frugal farming people who eschew 
modern machinery and use horse-drawn 
equipment. Their religion forbids them to 
make war or to accept anything from gov- 
ernment. In case of need, they take care of 
their own. They are entirely self-reliant, 

Among other things the Amishman won’t 
touch is the social security system. In their 
way of life, there is no need for old-age pen- 
sions, and some 250 Amish families around 
New Wilmington therefore make no pay- 
ments into the social security trust fund. 

But the Government contends that, as 
self-employed farmers, they are obligated by 
& 1955 law to pay 4% percent of their gross 
earnings into the social security fund. In 
essence, this contention is that they must 
save for their old age whether they want to 
or not and whether they ever draw a nickel’s 
worth of benefits, which no Amishman will 
do. 

So, one W. K. Shaw of the regional In- 
ternal Revenue Service, figured out a way 
to teach the Amish obedience to the law. 
He selected Valentine Byler as the first can- 
didate and seized his three workhorses on 
a lien of $308. 

The other day the animals were sold, har- 
ness and all, for $460. Not a single Amish- 
man was present at the auction sale. The 
IRS plans to proceed in a similar manner 
against other members of the Amish sect. 
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This is a legal atrocity and it calls for 
review by Officials of the Internal Revenue 
Service, or by higher Government officers. 
And if relief from such a stupid enforcement 
policy cannot be gained that way, Congress 
should act promptly to amend the law. 

For what the Government is saying to 
Valentine Byler and his neighbors is: 
“You'll join the social security system 
whether you want to or not, and if you 
refuse we'll take away the horses you need 
to make a living by tilling the soil.” 

This is on a par with the old vaudeville 
skit of a Communist orator declaiming that 
“Come the revolution, the workers will eat 
strawberries and cream.” When one by- 
stander objected that he didn’t like straw- 
berries and cream, the orator persists: ‘““Come 
the revolution, you will eat strawberries 
and cream and you’ll like strawberries and 
cream.” 

The Federal Government will look just as 
ridiculous if it continues seizing the horses 
of peaceful Amishmen to dragoon them into 
a forced welfare system. 


[From the Berwick Enterprise, May 2, 1961] 
AN OUTRAGE 


Another outrage has been perpetrated in 
our socialistic state, and it is socialistic, 
whatever you care to think. 

The latest outrage is the confiscation of 
three fine horses, owned by an Amish farmer, 
at New Castle, in default of $308 in back 
social security payments. 

The Amish and Mennonites, we have said 
before and we repeat again, are our most 
admirable Pennsylvanians in these crackpot 
days. They pay their own way, live sensibly 
and ask no favors of anyone. Their beliefs 
do not permit them to become wards of the 
State in any manner, not even to the extent 
of social security. 

Now understand, we have no fault to find 
with social security and we only hope there 
is still some of it available for pension use 
when we reach pension age. However, we 
don’t feel that social security or any other 
socialistic idea should be forced upon those 
who do not want it and the Amish do not. 

A tragic angle of this is that at least a doz- 
en Amish families in the New Castle area 
have decided they have had enough, not 
only of Pennsylvania but of the United 
States itself, for it is the Federal Government 
which is attempting to force social security 
taxing on the Amish. So those dozen-plus 
families are going to sell their Pennsylvania 
farms and move to Canada where people still 
enjoy some of the freedoms that those who 
had the spirit of "76 fought for. 

There are a lot of citizens we could well 
do without but the Amish are not among 
those. The State government has made a 
mess of things in attempting to force our 
school ideas on these people. Now the Fed- 
eral Government is making a mess of things 
by attempting to force social- security on 
them. 

Somewhere there should certainly be a les- 
son in all this, but what’s the use. The pow- 
ers that be wouldn’t believe it anyway. 





Tourism—The New Economic Frontier for 
West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the ConGREssIONAL REc- 
orD an address which I was provileged 
to make before the second annual travel 
clinic, sponsored by the Upper Monon- 
gahela Valley Association, at Black- 
water Lodge, Davis, W. Va., on May 12 
of this year. The glories of my State 
of West Virginia are so many that I be- 
lieve Americans in all walks of life should 
have the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with them, and I trust that a 
reading of my remarks will spur them 
to do so. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 


When God created the earth, He richly 
endowed West Virginia with natural re- 
sources, not the least of which is an abun- 
dance of scenic beauty, with unparalleled 
mountain views, cool green forests, spar- 
kling streams and lakes, and fertile valleys. 
He also gave it four distinct seasons, for He 
must have had in mind that these would one 
day provide for the people who inhabited 
this area a variety of opportunities for the 
development of a recreational center for 
the eastern half of these United States. 

And God is infinitely wise and farseeing, 
for today 55 percent of the Nation’s popu- 
lation is within a 500-mile radius of the bor- 
ders of West Virginia,.and I, for one, believe 
that all of those millions of people would 
welcome the opportunity to see God’s hand- 
iwork in West Virginia. It remains for us 
to find the ways and means of stimulating 
them to do so. 

The tourist and recreation industry in the 
United States is big business. Although 
complete statistics for recreational expendi- 
tures are not available, the size and impor- 
tance of the industry is evident from the 
estimates of annual recreational spending, 
which vary from $18.3 billion to $42 billion, 
depending on the definition of what is to be 
included as recreational expenditures. 

It is interesting to note, however, that in 
1959, the latest year for which statistics are 
available, American workers took 77.7 million 
weeks of vacations, compared to only 54.3 
million weeks in 1949. All the signs point 
to further increases in leisure time and all 
types of recreational spending. The outlook 
for the sixties is for an additional popula- 
tion of about 30 million persons, a gross na- 
tional product expanded by about $256 bil- 
lion, a total employment of more than 80 
million compared to the present 64.5 mil- 
lion, and comparable increases in per capita 
and disposable family incomes. 

Moreover, the United States is shifting 
from a production oriented economy to a 
consumption oriented economy, with in- 
creasing emphasis on services, cultural ac- 
tivities, travel, and recreation of all types. 

Outdoor recreation, in particular, has a 
larger role in the life of most Americans. 
The tremendous increase in usage of Federal 
parks, State parks, and other public rec- 
reational facilities in the last decade clearly 
illustrates the growth trend in outdoor rec- 
reation. From 1950 to 1958, attendance at 
public parks and recreation areas increased 
as follows: National parks, by 76 percent; 
national forest lands, by 150 percent; Bureau 
of Reclamation projects, by 195 percent; 
Corps of Engineer reservoirs, by 492 percent; 
State parks by 108 percent; TVA lakes by 
120 percent; and wildlife refuges by 165 
percent. 

The actual use of these public recreational 
areas has far exceeded the planning estimates 
made over 10 years ago, and there is every 
indication that this growth will continue 
and probably accelerate. In 1959 alone, the 
number of people visiting national parks 
and national monuments had surpassed the 
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highest pre-World War II total by about 14 
million. 

Americans have taken to spending more 
time and money in a variety of outdoor rec- 
reational pursuits which include: hunting, 
fishing, boating, skiing, and swimming. In 
1955, a US. Fish and Wildlife Service survey 
estimated that there were 25 million sports- 
men in the United States. The executive 
secretary of the Sport Fishing Institute, 
Mr. Robert N. Pavel, estimates the number 
of fishermen in the United States today at 
28 million. The Fish and Wildlife Service 
survey showed that there were one or more 
sportsmen in one out of every three house- 
holds, and that 18 percent of all persons 
over 12 years of age in our country fished, 
and that 10 percent hunted. Today, col- 
lectively, the Nation’s sportsmen spend from 
$2 billion to $10 billion a year on this form 
of recreation. 

The rise in the number of fishing and 
hunting licenses issued annually is another 
indication of the growing number of people 
who have joined the ranks of the country’s 
sportsmen. Since 1950, the number of fish- 
ing licenses sold increased by 30.4 percent 
nationally, and the number of hunting li- 
censes rose by 20.2 percent. In addition, 
more sportsmen are going outside their home 
State to pursue these sports. This is at- 
tested to by the fact that the number of 
nonresident fishing and hunting licenses 
sold during this same period increased by 
409 percent and 132 percent, respectively. 

Boating has been called the Nation’s 
fastest growing family sport. Between 1948 
and 1958, retail expenditures for boating in- 
creased by 167 percent, the number of recre- 
ational boats in use increased by 144 percent, 
and the number of participants in recrea- 
tional boating increased by 196 percent. A 
1960 Department of Commerce estimate 
placed spending on boating in our country at 
$2.7 billion, and the average annual expendi- 
ture of each boatowner at $146. 

A number of factors are responsible for the 
boom in all types of outdoor recreational ac- 
tivity. In addition to the population ex- 
plosion expected in this country in the next 
decade, during which some 30 million more 
persons will be added to our population 
figures, there is a trend toward shorter work- 
weeks, toward longer vacations, toward 
earlier retirements, and a longer lifespan. 
Then, too, higher standards of living give 
further impetus to the growth of a recrea- 
tion industry. 

What does all of this mean, and what 
should all of this mean to West Virginia? 
To answer this question, I think it is impor- 
tant that we examine what tourism means to 
some of our neighboring States. Travel ex- 
penditures amounted to $654 million in 1960 
in Virginia, and $360 million in North Caro- 
lina. Maryland expects to reach a $300 mil- 
lion tourist business by the end of this year, 
and says that $12 million of this will be in 
sales of gasoline, out of which the State will 
also realize taxes and fees. In West Virginia, 
the State industrial and publicity commis- 
sion estimated that tourists spent $270,569,- 
477 in 1959. The commission is now the de- 
partment of commerce. 

The figures which I have just quoted show 
that our State experienced a smaller income 
from tourism than did our neighboring 
States, despite the fact that West Virginia 
has far more to offer in the way of scenic 
beauty and water resources than our neigh- 
boring States. 

In West Virginia, the number of visitors 
dropped from a high of 8,115,429 in 1955, to 
7,378,218 in 1958, and then increased slightly 
to 7,450,625 in 1959. There are several in- 
dicated reasons for the fact that there has 
been no substantial increase in tourism in 
our State, at a time when our neighboring 
States have been enjoying solid spurts in this 
business. 
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One major deficiency is the fact that our 
State lacks adequate accommodations for 
tourists either inside or outside the parks 
and forest areas—and this includes 20 State 
parks, 12 State forests, 2 national forests, 2 
reservoir areas, as well as 63,000 acres in pub- 
lic hunting areas which are owned or leased 
by the State conservation commission. In 
1959, 114,313 visitors stayed overnight in the 
State parks, which was a substantial increase 
over the prior year. But, although attend- 
ance at State park and forest areas now ex- 
ceeds 2 million annually, there are overnight 
cabin accommodations for only 1,200 people. 
Tent and trailer camping facilities are also 
desperately needed, but at present there are 
only about 150 sites available. 

As a result of these shortcomings in ac- 
commodations, hundreds of people must be 
turned away from West Virginia’s recrea- 
tional areas for lack of overnight lodging 
facilities. In comparison, I might add, Cali- 
fornia has furnished some 30,000 camping 
sites for its citizens and tourists. 

Another major problem confronting our 
State, insofar as tourism is concerned, is the 
pollution of our streams and rivers. Al- 
though the State issued more than 487,000 
fishing and hunting licenses in 1959, this 
number could be substantially increased if 
the ugly pollution in our water resources 
were remedied in some parts of the State. 

West Virginia has many public land areas 
stocked with an abundance of game—deer, 
bear, quail, and wild turkeys, to mention 
some. But out-of-State hunters have been 
finding it difficult to arrange for sleeping 
accommodations during hunting season. A 
few years ago, a program was started to en- 
courage farmers and other local residents to 
provide housing for sportsmen during hunt- 
ing season. This program needs to be aug- 
mented by an educational campaign, because 
every additional sportsman we can accom- 
modate means anywhere from $50 to more 
than $100 spent in our State. 

The historical attractions of West Vir- 
ginia are surpassed only by its impressive 
scenic beauties. But here again, full use 
has not been made of the potentialities of, 
say, the Civil War sites around Keyser and in 
other sections of the State, nor of the ante- 
bellum homes and other historic attrac- 
tions. Better roadside markings and more 
publicity on West Virginia’s rich heritage 
might bring many more visitors to our State, 
particularly during this Civil War Centennial 
period. Moreover, the establishment of a na- 
tional monument near Parkersburg, Point 
Pleasant, and Charles Town, would further 
emphasize the historic significance of our 
State and its valleys since before the Revo- 
lutionary War days. 

Other possible means of attracting tourists 
to West Virginia include augmenting the 
spectator sports facilities of our State. These 
now include four horseracing tracks, and 
various baseball, football, and basketball 
events. However, ice hockey, and skiing, 
which are becoming more and more popu- 
lar, offer excellent opportunities for expan- 
sion of the off-season tourist trade. West 
Virginia is one of the few States south of 
the Mason-Dixon line which offer skiing on 
a@ commercial basis, and I want to say that 
the management of Black Water Lodge has 
done a notable job in acquainting out-of- 
Staters with the excellence of ski slopes 
hereabouts. 

An equally notable job in attracting tour- 
ists to West Virginia has been done by the 
communities and organizations which spon- 
sor local festivals. I have in mind the Buck- 
hannon Strawberry Festival, the Spencer 
Walnut Festival, the Forest Festival at El- 
kins, the Folk Festival at Glenville, and the 
Preston County Buckwheat Festival. These 
events are unique to the culture and re- 
sources of West Virginia, and every effort 
should be made to advertise them more 
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widely, at least throughout the eastern half 
of the United States. 

In connection with advertising, one pos- 
sible explanation for the decrease in the 
number of visitors to the State since 1955 
is the lack of adequate promotion or adver- 
tising. State appropriations for this purpose 
amounted to $375,000 in North Carolina, 
$501,000 in Virginia, and only $20,000 in West 
Virginia, according to the American Auto- 
mobile Association. Moreover, additional 
amounts are spent in adjoining States by 
private interests in the promotion of tour- 
ism. This is a matter which I am certain 
Governor Barron’s administration will cor- 
rect, But beyond what the State may at- 
tempt to do, I believe that more can be done 
through an association of all resorts, hotels, 
motels, and restaurants, because in the final 
analysis they get the largest share of the 
tourist dollar. 

Finally, I want to say that if the construc- 
tion of the proposed scenic highland road 
through the Monongahela National Forest 
can be undertaken and completed, the tour- 
ist potential of West Virginia will increase 
by leaps and bounds. The road would open 
up scenic panoramas of breathtaking beauty, 
and would afford access to presently inac- 
cessible streams and lakes, camping and pic- 
nic sites, richly gamed hunting areas, and 
numerous other attractions. 

The existence of the Skyline Drive in Vir- 
ginia is said to be largely responsible for 
that State’s having grossed approximately 
$645 million in tourist business last year. I 
feel that if our scenic highland road becomes 
a reality, tourism will suddenly become the 
biggest business in our State. But until 
Ways and means are found for the task of 
getting this road built, let us concentrate on 
the many little ways of increasing tourism 
in West Virginia—for if we take care of all 
the little ways, the growth of tourism and 
its effect upon the economy of our State 
may prove to be the greatest of all blessings 
which the natural resources of West Virginia 
have afforded our people. 
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Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend and colleague, the Honorable 
JOE L. Evins, recently addressed a meet- 
ing of the Tennessee Municipal League 
in my hometown of Chattanooga. His 
remarks were particularly fitting and 
they are significant for the great 
amount of information regarding Fed- 
eral spending in Tennessee and for the 
excellent illustrations of Federal-mu- 
nicipal cooperation contained in them. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks of our distin- 
guished colleague be reprinted in the 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 

REMARKS BY Hon. JoE L. Evins, OF TEN- 
NESSEE, TENNESSEE MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., May 15, 1961 
President McInturff, Mayor Olgiati, Judge 

Frost, distinguished guests, members of the 

Tennessee Municipal League, my fellow Ten- 
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nesseans, and friends, certainly it is a pleas- 
ure to be able to meet with you again. 
When your able and energetic executive sec- 
retary, Herbert Bingham, invited me to meet 
with you again, I accepted without hesita- 
tion for I had never forgotten my enjoyable 
visit with the Municipal League ‘here in 
Chattanooga a few years ago. I consider 
your invitation for this repeat visit as indeed 
a compliment. 

I always enjoy the bracing air of Chatta- 
nooga and certainly am pleased to visit in 
the hometown of my colleagues, Tennessee’s 
senior Senator ESTEs KEFAUVER and Congress- 
man JAMEs B. Frazier, both of whom repre- 
sent Chattanooga, this district and our State 
so ably in the Congress. 

I respect the membership of the Municipal 
League of Tennessee. This organization is 
composed of a body of men who are among 
the leaders of our State and experts in the 
science of Government. 

There are those who say that we in the 
Congress have not introduced scientific 
methods in the Federal Government, that 
we are falling behind and slipping back- 
ward. 

We have our debates and difficulties and, 
like you, our problems, but I take the affirm- 
ative side that we are moving forward and 
making progress. 

This year, in just a few months, we have 
succeeded in passing a lot of legislation and 
even in putting a man into space. 

However, we all recognize there is much 
yet to be accomplished. 

I must confess that perhaps the greatest 
satisfaction of serving in Government is 
found among your group, those on the local 
level who see progress each day, who see 
great programs put into effect and material- 
ized. We in the Congress deal in policies 
and plans, programs in the abstract, and, I 
should add, appropriations. Whereas you, 
our mayors and municipal officials, see many 
of these programs materialize. It is you 
who put them into operation and actually 
see the improvements completed. 

Our cities and towns are being improved 
with interstate highway systems and mu- 
nicipal airports constructed. 

Many additional projects are financed by 
both the local and Federal Governments. 
The building of great housing projects, pro- 
grams of slum clearance, urban renewal, 
sewage disposal plants, local National Guard 
armories, and, yes, many local industrial 
developments are aided by federally financed 
programs. All are made possible by local 
initiative, some local financing, but largely 
by appropriations passed by the Congress, 
all to serve our people, the public needs, 
through matching fund programs and co- 
operation. 

As you know, there are those who attack 
the Congress and those who cry against 
Federal aid and Federal spending, but in 
this day I believe that the mayors of our 
cities recognize perhaps more than others 
that it takes the combined energies, imagi- 
nation and dedication of all our elected 
Officials, at all levels of government, cooper- 
ating and working together to achieve 
progress and to advance freedom in our 
civilization. 

While we speak nationally of New Fron- 
tiers, I know that here at home in Tennessee 
we have our own new frontiers—problems 
pressing for solution. Our work and efforts 
are so entwined, the destiny of the people we 
represent are the same, so there exists a real 
need for a closer cooperation, better working 
relationships at all levels of government and 
particularly between our municipalities and 
the Federal Government. 

With the complexities and the problems of 
our day, perhaps the best Government 
that can be evolved in America is a partner- 
ship government, involving partnership 
action between our cities and State officials 
and the Federal Government. 
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I must admit a partiality toward our 
municipal officials and interest in city 
government. 

My father, who for 16 years was mayor of 
my hometown of Smithville, has had a very 
great influence on my attitudes, naturally. 

He gave me an early start toward the 
forming of philosophical ties with individ- 
uals whose principal concern is the build- 
ing of the community. My interests, grow- 
ing out of this experience, have been of 
inestimable value to me in my work as a 
Member of Congress. They have served to 
focus attention constantly on the basic con- 
sideration of government, whether it be in 
Washington, Chattanooga, Smithville or 
elsewhere, and that basic consideration is 
that what is happening on the local level is 
what is important. How our laws and pro- 
grams affect the local community is of the 
greatest importance, for local government is 
the bedrock of our society. 

As you gentlemen are aware and know all 
too well, there has been an increasing de- 
mand over the years from locally elected 
officials for more and more programs of aid 
and assistance from the Federal Government. 
This has grown out of the fact that the local 
tax base has to a large extent been exhausted 
and because there exists a need for addi- 
tional skills and finances to provide the 
services which our modern-day cities and 
municipalities require and the public de- 
mands. 

While we have had change, one thing has 
not changed, with which I am sure you will 
all agree, the demands for more service and 
more appropriations. 

I am reminded that our position collec- 
tively as a city and a nation is like the multi- 
millionaire who, on being interviewed, was 
asked about his good fortune and he com- 
mented, “I never hesitate to give full credit 
to my wife and her assistance.” “In what 
way did she help?” the reporter asked. “Well 
if you want the whole truth,” the man re- 
plied, “I married her because I was curious 
to find out if there was any income she 
couldn’t live beyond.” 

Many of our cities are requested to pro- 
vide services which require living beyond 
their incomes and they are calling on the 
Federal Government for help and assistance. 
It is only in recent months that some say 
that this era of Federal aid has been 
enhanced. 

In almost every bill that comes before the 
Congress the question is raised, How will it 
affect our States and cities and municipali- 
ties? 

In the consideration of legislation we are 
interested in knowing what you are doing, 
what you are thinking, and what our munic- 
ipal leaders are planning and accomplishing. 
Your programs have a tremendous bearing 
on legislation in Congress. 

The Appropriations Committee on which 
I serve, and, yes, the House Select Committee 
on Small Business, on which I also serve, 
are almost daily made aware of the growing 
concentration of problems facing our local 
communities and States. These problems 
of local governments, on an increasingly ex- 
tensive scale, are reflected in the many re- 
quests for Federal appropriations. 

When I spoke to the Municipal League 
several years ago, our country was engaged 
in the Korean war, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment necessarily was concerned with 
measures affecting our war effort—shortages, 
rationing, priorities and allocations. 

Today we are engaged in the cold war 
and a war on slums, poverty, unemploy- 
ment, surplus labor in our cities and idle 
plant capacity. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 
The Area Redevelopment Act is the most 
recent example of dual action, action which 


calls for increasing our joint energies to 
help solve these problems, to arrest unem- 
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ployment, to provide for a greater and more 
satisfactory rate of national growth. 

This new act, recently signed into law by 
President Kennedy, sets up a fund totaling 
$394 million for use in treating some of 
our Nation’s economic ills. 

The Depressed Areas Act is largely a loan 
program, and essentially a local self-help 
program. 

The Federal Government has been directed 
by Congress to carefully confine its partici- 
pation to measures which will encourage 
local initiative and stimulate local leader- 
ship in this effort over the next 4 years, 

The new law, considered in perspective, 
provides a relatively small amount of money 
to do a large and vitally important job. For 
example, the total outlay authorized repre- 
sents less than half of 1 percent of our total 
Federal budget, and about one-tenth of what 
we have been spending on foreign aid an- 
nually for many years. It should be pointed 
out that this measure is designed to help 
our own country and will provide assistance 
in alleviating our own problems in dis- 
tressed areas and underdeveloped areas 
throughout the United States. 

From the marshaling of such attention 
will come large benefits not only to the 
communities receiving direct assistance but 
to all America. 

The Secretary of Commerce is authorized 
to cooperate with leaders in designated areas 
of need for a well-planned attack on the in- 
creasingly complex problems of local com- 
munities. 

It puts a new challenge to every com- 
munity to make more careful assessment of 
community needs, to make larger plans, to 
exert greater efforts for public improvements, 
to organize its own industrial corporations. 

The new law focuses attention upon the 
needs, opportunities and rewards of local 
industrial development. 

It provides aid and expert advice for the 
development of long-range planning at the 
local level. 

It encourages the local community to en- 
gage in the important work of technical 
training and retraining, which is increasingly 
essential in this day of automation. 

In a word, the Area Redevelopment Act 
is designed to give real impetus to industrial 
decentralization which must be speeded up 
in the interests of a stable national economy 
and to promote our free enterprise system. 

This program has been rather aptly de- 
scribed as operation “seed corn” for the 
American community. Federal loan funds 
are provided in cases where adequate private 
financing is not available, and Federal grants 
are authorized in cases where communities 
are unable to finance public works for them- 
selves. 

Specifically, the bill provides $100 million 
for each of two revolving funds, one to be 
used for loans in industrial areas and the 
other for rural areas. 

Community and regional development 
agencies may borrow up to 65 percent of the 
cost of clearing land, building plants, and, 
in special cases, the cost of equipment and 
machinery to attract new plants. 

The new legislation also permits the Fed- 
eral Government to make grants to pay up 
to two-thirds of the net cost of clearing 
slum areas. This supplements the urban 
renewal program previously in effect. 

In addition to making the urban renewal 
grants, the Secretary of Commerce is em- 

d to make up to 10 percent of any 
future capital grant for urban renewal for 
nonresidential slum clearance projects in 
designated areas. This will make it possible 
for these communities to provide industrial 
sites and to bolster their tax bases. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The Small Business Administration, now 
@ permanent of the Government, with 
a loan authority of approximately $1 billion 
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serves our cities and small business com- 
munities in an increasingly wide range of 
public service. 

The SBA has been empowered to make 
loans to State and local development cor- 
porations for plant construction, conversion, 
and expansion. This authority was about to 
expire in 6 weeks but the Congress included 
a proviso in the Area Redevelopment Act 
removing the time limitation, and thus ex- 
tending this program which is beginning to 
be more widely understood and appreciated. 

Congress has thus made available some 
valuable tools for municipal use. These pro- 
grams are not imposed upon anybody. They 
are simply available and cities may use them 
if they wish to do so. If any of you ex- 
perience any difficulty in obtaining informa- 
tion as to how to participate and take ad- 
vantage of the provisions of SBA services, let 
me know and I shall try to be of helpfulness. 

A few figures from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration will serve to show how the 
services of this agency may be locally 
utilized. 

SBA has well been called a little RFC. 
Loans are made available direct to small 
business, to local development corporations, 
and in times of disaster, to all residents of 
the community. 

Since 1958, when this agency was created, 
direct loans amounting to $17.5 million have 
been made and another $26.5 million in loans 
committed; for a total of approximately 
$43.5 million. 

In Tennessee alone, SBA has made busi- 
ness loans exceeding $21 million. 

Recently, SBA Administrator John E. 
Horne announced the lowering of interest 
rates to 4 percent on loans to companies lo- 
cated in surplus labor areas, and pointed 
out that funds were available to local in- 
dustrial development companies for this 
purpose. He urged and invited wider use 
of this type of financial assistance. 

The State and local development com- 

panies have not used the credit facilities of 
this agency as much as expected. Mr. Horne, 
SBA Administrator, tells me that to date 
123 industrial development corporation loan 
applications have been received, $99 have thus 
far been approved for a total of about $12 
million. 
_ The House Small Business Committee has 
exerted constant pressure for greater use of 
the Small Business Administration’s capaci- 
ties in this and other phases of our economic 
life—and now a heartening change has 
come under the new administration. Fresh 
vigor and broader purpose are being evi- 
denced in all SBA operations under the di- 
rection of the new Administrator, John E. 
Horne, a native of Alabama. 

Real opportunities which exist for the de- 
velopment corporation are illustrated by the 
experience of a development corporation .of 
North Carolina, which borrowed $1 million 
from SBA. This loan made up about one- 
fifth of the corporation’s financial backing, 
the remainder coming from commercial 
banks, life insurance companies, building, 
savings and loan associations. Since 1956 
this one industrial development corporation 
has approved 131 loans for $16 million for 
new plants and expansions, and for pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment. The 
new business activity sparked by this en- 
terprise resulted in maintaining employ- 
ment for at least 8,000 persons and created 
jobs for 14,000 more, a total of 22,000 jobs 
resulting from the work of this one devel- 
opment corporation. 

SBA’s major function, that of providing 
financial assistance to small firms, is now 
being brought into the full exercise which 
the Congress prescribed for it. 

The Subcommittee on Organization and 
Operation of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, which I have the honor to serve as 
chairman, held extensive hearings during the 
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last session of Congress. We attempted to 
focus the spotlight on the deficiencies in 
SBA’s loan policies. Our hearings were sig- 
nificant in pointing up the negative loan 
policies and the many instances of discour- 
agement offered business and community 
initiative. 

Our congressional committees spearheaded 
a drive to reverse policies of the last admin- 
istration under which the small business 
share of total military purchases of goods 
and services declined from 25.3 percent in 
1954 to 16 percent in 1960. 

Today I believe this trend has been re- 
versed and conditions have improved. 

Now there is both congressional and ad- 
ministrative support for steps giving small 
business a larger voice in Government pro- 
curement policy. 

The President has set as an administra- 
tive goal an increase of at least 10 percent 
in the amount of defense work, defense con- 
tracts going to small business. 

Only last week in hearings before our Ap- 
propriations Committee I heard and saw evi- 
dence of this policy being put into effect. 
The Chief of Engineers testified that the 
number of construction contracts awarded to 
small business is being stepped up and that 
the Corps of Engineers is now setting aside 
for small business virtually all construction 
contracts under $500,000. 


ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


There are other Federal agencies, as you 
gentlemen are aware, which offer both 
financial and technical assistance in com- 
munity development programs—such as the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, includ- 
ing especially its Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, among others. 

The Federal Interstate Highway System 
is one of the most outstanding examples 
of Federal-State cooperation and of the vast 
benefits which Tennessee and the Nation re- 
ceive as a result of an excellent program of 
cooperation. 

Since the interstate program was enacted 
by Congress there has been allocated to 
Tennessee more than $415 million of Fed- 
eral funds for the highway program in our 
State. Last August $80.7 million became 
available for fiscal years 1961-62 alone. 

Two weeks ago we passed in the House a 
bill authorizing funds to complete the 
41,000-mile Interstate Highway System and 
put the program back on schedule. Seventy- 
eight million dollars additional has been 
earmarked for Tennessee for fiscal 1963. 

The services of the Community Facilities 
Administration, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, are well known to you gentlemen. 
Certainly much has been accomplished 
through the advances made available for 
public work planning and loan programs of 
this branch of our Government which is 
especially set up to assist and serve the needs 
of our cities and municipalities. 

During this year, the Community Facilities 
Administration has approved or now has be- 
fore it for approval 21 loan applications from 
cities in Tennessee. 

This agency is asking for an appropri- 
ation of $4 million for next year for pay- 
ment to the revolving fund out of which 
planning advances to cities are made. 

Grants are made by CFA for drawing of 
architectural plans for a variety of types of 
community improvements, including water 
or sewer, health facilities, public buildings, 
roads and streets, among others. 

The US. Public Health Service also has 
a@ program of making grants to cities, but 
specifically designed for another purpose; 
namely, water pollution protection and com- 
munity public health needs. 

So far during the current year, the Public 
Health Service has made grants of $1,286,000 
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for nine projects in Tennessee which wil] 
cost $6 million plus when completed. 

The very recently enacted Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act is designed to augment the 
work of the Public Health Service and in- 
creases the authorization for sewage treat- 
ment plants from $50 to $100 million an- 
nually. 

The demand and need for this increase 
has been clearly shown and demonstrated 
in the public interest. 

The Public Housing Administration, under 
the Public Housing Act of 1949, has certifieq 
164 low rent housing projects for Tennessee, 
There are today in our State 57 local hous- 
ing authorities serving 70 communities with 
grants to our large- and medium-sized 
communities. 

The latest figures show that currently 
there are 18,018 units completed and under 
local management, with 550 units under 
construction and 1,685 additional units in 
the planning stage. 

Local housing authorities in our State 
have received more than $30,700,000 in con- 
tributions and, in fiscal year 1960 alone, 
payments have exceeded $4.5 million. 

The urban renewal program has also been 
well received by the cities of our State. 

On the national scale more than $1,871 
million has been spent for urban renewal 
programs with more than $67.7 million go- 
ing to 21 cities in Tennessee for 31 urban 
renewal projects. President Kennedy in a 
recent message to the Congress called for 
acceleration of this program to help clear 
our cities of slums. He has requested an 
authorization of $2.5 billion to be used over 
the next 4 years. Since 1949 total expendi- 
tures for urban renewal projects have been 
$1.8 billion. The President’s new program 
thus calls for a 30-percent increase in this 
field during the next 4 years. 

This money is matching-fund money and 
will require the city and State combined 
to match available Federal funds for urban 
renewal projects. 

Federal grants for airport construction in 
Tennessee have amounted to almost $15 
million. 

Thirty-one airports in our State have been 
built or partially built by Federal grants. 

There are a number of uncompleted and 
planned other airport projects for Tennessee. 

FAA’s revised budget for 1962 calls for 
an appropriation of $75 million for an ac- 
celerated airport modernization and improve- 
ment program on a matching fund basis. 

We in Tennessee are all familiar with 
and certainly proud of the work and contri- 
butions of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

One of the brighter aspects of the new 
Washington picture appears in the field of 
conservation and water resource develop- 
ment. 

New long-range policies on water and 
power development and conservation are in 
the making. 

The “no new starts” era has ended. The 
TVA spirit is soaring. The 1,000-mile-long 
Tennessee River with its many untapped 
and unused industrial sites should, in my 
view, be acquired and made ready for future 
industrial growth needs. Our cities and 
State should purchase these sites in coop- 
eration with private industry and the TVA 
to insure requirements for the future. 

The revised budget of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation calls 
for 57 new starts and the completion of 
86 other great dams and reservoir projects 
throughout the Nation. 

The Department of Agriculture’s small 
watershed project program and the rural 
development program are encouraging and 
assisting some 200 such projects in 40 States, 
including 10 in Tennessee. 

Many large-scale programs having an im- 
mense bearing on the future of our cities, 
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towns, and rural areas are now before the 
Congress. 

Today our cities are offered challenging 
opportunities for planning for future growth 


needs. 

With initiative, imagination, and a spirit 
of cooperation and working together we can 
move forward to eliminate slums and de- 
pressed areas, revitalize underdeveloped 
areas, promote industry and employment, 
beautify our cities, raise the level of our 
community life and make our cities more 
prosperous and a better place in which to 
live throughout our beloved State. 

Our future progress will depend, to a 
large degree, on the extent of cooperation 
we each give to our several levels of govern- 
ment. Each is interrelated to the other. 
All local, State, and Federal agencies are con- 
cerned for the common good and the pro- 
motion of health, education, safety, and 
welfare of all our citizens in Tennessee. 

I find myself among old friends, those 
who are interested in public affairs and 
dedicated to public service. This makes it 
abundantly clear that our joint purposes 
will not falter nor fail for lack of local 
leadership. 

I take from you increased purpose in our 
mutual task of community building. Best 
wishes as you go forward in community 
building. 

Thank you very much. 





Address by Representative Frank Boykin, 
of Alabama, at Dedication of Jackson 
Lock and Dam on the Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway, April 7, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
pletion of another vital step in the mod- 
ernization of Alabama’s Warrior-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway was observed on April 
7, 1961, with the dedication of the Jack- 
son lock and dam on the lower reaches 
of that great river system. On that im- 
portant occasion, Representative FraNK 
Boykin, dean of the Alabama delega- 
tion in the House of Representatives, 
made the main address at the dedication 
ceremonies held before an audience of 
several thousand interested Alabamians. 
Included below are the timely remarks 
made by Congressman Boyxin on this 
occasion: 


We are gathered here this afternoon to 
commemorate a major step forward in the 
modernization of one of Alabama’s most 
important, most valuable and potentially 
most useful natural resources—the Warrior- 
Tombigbee Waterway. The river system, 
more than 460 miles in length, extends from 
the deep-water port of Mobile into the very 
heart of the State. It has been a significant 
factor in the growth and development of 
this area since the earliest pioneer settle- 
ment, but its greatest value and service 
are yet to be realized. 

Jackson lock and dam which we dedicate 
today is one of the keys that will open 
the way for maximum utilization of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway and transform 
it into a fully productive, wealth-creating 
instrument of progress. Jackson lock and 
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dam is an essential and integral part of the 
master plan conceived by the Army’s Corps 
of Engineers to harness the river system to 
the needs of Alabama and the Southeast for 
the next half century or more. 

‘The program envisioned by the Army Engi- 
neers, carried to a successful completion, 
will pay enormous dividends. It will pro- 
vide an efficient, low-cost avenue of trans- 
portation; it will give us new sources of 
hydroelectric energy; it will assure greater 
supplies of water for home, farm and fac- 
tory; it will alleviate floods, abate pollution, 
and create unexcelled opportunities for 
healthful recreation. 

The vast impact of the waterway’s devel- 
opment already is being felt. Construction 
of new industrial plants and the expansion 
of existing manufacturing and service fa- 
cilities along the Warrior-Tombigbee are 
taking place at a multimillion-dollar pace. 
Announced investments for capital growth 
by industry in the Warrior-Tombigbee Basin 
have totaled more than $380 million over 
the past 6 years, and this amount does not 
include additional millions spent for im- 
provements to transportation systems, ex- 
pansions by utilities and the construction of 
military installations. 

These investments are of benefit, directly 
and indirectly, to the entire State. In addi- 
tion to the generation of additional tax dol- 
lars for much needed enlargement of essen- 
tial public services, they have produced 
several thousand new jobs in many fields 
and skills for our people. 

The economic expansion fostered by the 
modernization of the Warrior-Tombigbee is 
not concentrated in one area. Rather, it is 
occurring throughout the valley, and is be- 
ing carried on by a variety of industries. 
During the past few years, we have seen 
new coal mines opened along the upper 
waterway; we have seen the establishment 
and growth of paper-producing plants at 
Tuscaloosa, Naheola, Demopolis, and Mobile; 
we have seen more than $150 million in- 
vested in chemical plants in the Washing- 
ton County area; we have seen a major 
steam electric generating plant built at 
Barry; we have seen the lumber, shipbuild- 
ing, textile, and metal fabricating industries 
increase their productive capacities. 

Yet, even with these gratifying develop- 
ments, we have hardly scratched the sur- 
face. Other areas of the Nation are grow- 
ing at an even faster rate—as evidenced by 
the fact that we shall lose one of our Con- 
gressmen on the basis of the 1960 census. 

Yes, we still have a lot of catching up to 
do. And if we are to move ahead, one of 
the things we must do is press for the wise 
conservation, development, and use of the 
water resources Nature has so abundantly 
bestowed on Alabama. 

Our State is practically framed by rivers. 
To the north is the Tennessee, which carries 
more than 12 million tons of commerce an- 
nually. To the east is the Chattahoochee, a 
part of the Apalachicola-Chattahoochee- 
Flint system which is now under develop- 
ment. To the west are the Mobile and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers, and to the south is the Gulf 
Intracoastal Waterway which, while not a 
river, is an improved navigation channel. 
And running diagonally across the State is 
the Alabama-Coosa system. 

In all, Alabama has 1,500 miles of author- 
ized waterways with depths of 9 feet or more, 
Of this total, approximately 750 miles have 
been completed. 

We must press forward with all our energy 
to insure that the remaining mileage is im- 
proved as rapidly as practicable. We cannot 
afford to do otherwise. 

This is not a matter of concern for the few. 
It is a matter of concern for every man and 
woman who lives and works in Alabama. All 
of us must remain keenly alert to the prog- 
ress being made in the conservation, de- 
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velopment, and use of our water resources. 
We must all gives these programs our active 
support, for only this way can we hope to 
accomplish our objective. 

As General Barney has indicated, consid- 
erable progress has been made in recent years 
in carrying out the modernization of the 
Warrior-Tombigbee Waterway. Demopolis 
lock and dam was completed in 1955 to elimi- 
nate four obsolete navigation projects; the 
Warrior lock and dam between Eutaw and 
Greensboro was finished 2 years later to re- 
move two deteriorated, tmadequate struc- 
tures, and today we dedicate still another 
new facility. 

In the headwaters of the Warrior River, 
the Alabama Power Co., always in step with 
the needs and ambitions of the State, has 
built with private capital the Lewis Smith 
Dam on the Sipsey Fork, thereby becoming 
an active partner in carrying forward the 
waterway’s improvement. The Alabama 
power project, representing one of the three 
headwater dams urged several years ago by 
the Corps of Engineers, was designed and 
built so as to fit into the comprehensive 
program for the Warrior-Tombigbee. 

Our next step in modernizing the water- 
way is construction of Holt lock and dam in 
the district of my colleague, ARMISTEAD 
SELDEN. By replacing four old locks and 
dams, it will extend above Tuscaloosa the 
modern waterway dimensions which the 
Warrior, Demopolis, and Jackson projects 
provide between that city and Mobile. 

The Corps of Engineers will be in a posi- 
tion to use initial construction money for 
Holt lock and dam in fiscal 1962, which be- 
gins July 1. We are encouraged by the fact 
that the budget now being considered by 
Congress recommends $750,000 for that pur- 
pose. But let us remember that it’s a long 
way between a budget recommendation and 
an appropriation. And even then, we will 
have money only for the first year’s con- 
struction. It will be necessary for us to 
fight year by year for subsequent appropri- 
ations to complete the project in an orderly 
manner. 

The urgent need for Holt lock and dam is 
demonstrated by the Warrior-Tombigbee’s 
steady growth in commerce, which has more 
than doubled during the past decade, reach- 
ing 5,756,227 tons in 1959 to set a record high 
for the seventh consecutive year. 

Accompanying the continued rapid growth 
in movements has been a change in the pat- 
tern of traffic that makes early completion 
of the Holt project even more vital. In 
1949, only a little more than 800,000 tons or 
38 percent of the Warrior-Tombigbee’s total 
commerce moved in that reach to be im- 
proved by Holt lock and dam. In 1959, 
however, this portion of the river carried 
almost 2,900,000 tons or 50 percent of the 
total. 

Major difficulty encountered by naviga- 
tion above Tuscaloosa is caused by the small 
size of the existing locks, built between 1905 
and 1915. These structures are only 52 feet 
wide and about 285 feet long, as com 
with lengths of 600 feet and widths of 110 
feet at the new locks. 

Only four 500-ton barges can transit these 
four locks at one time, and as a consequence 
multiple barge tows must break their for- 
mations and transit the structures in two 
or three operations. A double lockage tow 
spends about 1% hours in passing each of 
the structures or a total of 6 hours. A triple 
lockage spends a total of more than 9 hours 
in lockages alone. 

The Holt lock and dam with its single 
large chamber will accommodate all size 
tows in one operation of about half an hour. 

Overall, it is estimated that the new proj- 
ect will save an average tow more than 21 
hours per voyage. Such economies will 
make the waterway still more advantageous 
for the transportation of bulk commodities 
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and heavy finished and semifinished goods, 
and thereby greatly improve our position 
in attracting industry. 

Construction of Holt lock and dam is the 
next logical step in the waterway’s moderni- 
zation and unless we obtain an initial con- 
struction appropriation for the coming fiscal 
year a serious interruption will occur in 
our timetable. The Corps of Engineers has 
carefully studied the need for the project 
and has solid proof of its economic merit. 
We have made and shall continue making 
every effort to see that it is undertaken 
without delay. 

I assure you that the Alabama congres- 
sional delegation is unanimously behind the 
plan to improve the Warrior-Tombigbee 
Waterway. I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that no other State in the Union 
has a congressional delegation that is more 
dedicated to the development of our natural 
resources. And I can say that we in the 
delegation will work for every meritorious 
program to make all of Alabama’s rivers 
fully useful and productive. 

But to do this, we need your help. With 
your assistance and your interest, we shall 
surely succeed. 





How To Get More Gold 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, anyone 
interested in gold—and who is not?— 
should read the story told to the Mining 
Subcommittee of the House Interior 
Committee recently by Congressman 
Haroutp T. Jonnson, of California. 

It clearly shows, as I have often 
argued, that one good way to correct our 
troublesome international gold imbal- 
ance is to produce more gold at home. 
It can be done. Congressman “Brzz’’ 
JOHNSON, who represents the Mother 
Lode District of California, tells how and 
why it should be done. 

His statement relates specifically to 
House Joint Resolution 185, of which he 
is the author. It is equally pertinent to 
Senate Joint Resolution 44, of which I 
am the author with the cosponsorship 
of Senator Case, of South Dakota, and 
Senator Kucuet, of California. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of Congressman JOHNSON be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Hon. Harorp T. JOHNSON, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, OF CALIFORNIA, BE- 
FORE MINES AND MINING SUBCOMMITTEE OF 
House COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 
Mr. Chairman, the Second Congressional 

District of California contains the mother 

lode and major California gold-producing 

counties which made our State famous in 
the days of the forty-niners. For myself and 
on behalf of the gold-mining industry of 

California, I want to express my sincere ap- 

preciation for the opportunity to be heard 

and discuss with you the critical conditions 
which exist in the gold-mining industry. 


i 
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Gold was one of the first metals used by 
man and has been valued above all others 
because of its beauty, scarcity, and imper- 
ishability. It has become the standard of 
our world monetary systems. The search for 
gold has led to the settling of new lands. As 
I mentioned a moment ago, discovery of gold 
in California gave tremendous impetus to the 
great westward movement in our own 
country. 

During the last half of the 19th century, 
the United States was the leading producer 
of gold in the world. Yet today it produces 
only 3 percent of the world’s gold. 

What happened to change the picture so 
drastically? Several things happened. The 
goldfields of Africa developed rapidly, and 
this restless nation became the world’s lead- 
ing producer of gold in 1905. The United 
States held onto second place until about 
1930, when it was displaced by Canada, and 
then a few years later the Soviet Union be- 
came the world’s second largest producer of 
gold, relegating this country to fourth place. 

This was a relative comparison, because 
the U.S. production continued to climb 
through the years spurred by President 
Roosevelt’s proclamation of January 31, 1934, 
increasing the price of gold from $20.67 to 
$35 per ounce. Production reached an all- 
time record of 4,869,949 ounces in 1940. This 
record was achieved even though at that 
time—two decades ago—profit margins had 
become so narrow that extremely efficient 
operations were required. 

Gold mining became a casualty of World 
War II. War Production Board Order L-208 
and other official restrictions denied gold- 
mines equipment, supplies, and manpower. 
Mines were closed down. When order L-208 
was lifted on July 1, 1945, 21, years of idle- 
ness had left its toll. Many of the mines 
had watered up. Equipment had deterio- 
rated from lack of use, and rehabilitation re- 
quired great investment. Companies with 
closed mines had suffered financial losses 
from which they never were able to recover. 
Higher prices for equipment, and supplies, 
and higher wages combined with the diffi- 
culties of recruiting efficient labor forces 
made former operators reluctant to reopen 
mines, especially when profit margins were 
even narrower than those existing in 1940. 

During the war years of 1943-45, for 
the first time on record, over half of the do- 
mestic gold output was recovered from base- 
metal ores, and a pattern was established. 
Today 28 percent of our gold production still 
is the byproduct harvest of the base-metal 
industry. The Nation’s second largest indi- 
vidual gold producer is a copper mine. 

In spite of these difficulties, production 
staged a modest comeback from the depths 
of 1945 when the yield was only one-fifth of 
the 1940 record, until the critical year of 1947 
when domestic production reached 2.1 mil- 
lion fine ounces. From that time on, the 
trend has been downward due to continu- 
ously rising costs of gold-mine operations 
and cutbacks in base-metal production. The 
production dropped to 1.7 million ounces, 
valued at about $58 million in 1960. This is 
only 3 percent greater than the 1959 produc- 
tion, which was the peacetime low of the 
century. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear much of depressed 
industries. I think you would have to agree 
that the gold mining industry of the United 
States is one of the most depressed indus- 
tries in our Nation’s economy. Throughout 
the gold producing areas of the United 
States, and especially in the gold producing 
areas of California, the number of producers 
has declined steadily as more and more go 
out of business. Two decades ago there 
were 4,000 placer mines in operation in this 
country; by 1958 there were only 250. In 
1940 there were about 5,000 lode mines; in 
1958 there were only 300. World production 
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has been following the opposite trend—up- 
ward. In 1959, alltime record yields were 
realized throughout the world. A total of 
42.8 million ounces valued at nearly $15 
billion was produced. 

Mr. Chairman, the trends are shown by the 
following production chart: 


U.S. mine 
production 


Year 


World pro- 
duction 
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Source: Minerals Yearbook, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. 

You will note that when our national 
production of gold started its postwar down- 
turn, world production continued to climb. 
About the same time other major gold pro- 
ducing nations realized the seriousness of 
this situation and took action. 

Canada, for instance, adopted a subsidy 
program which went into effect January 1, 
1948. The immediate result was a 15-percent 
increase in production. Production of gold 
in Canada has been stable throughout the 
postwar years with the result that today the 
United States is buying nearly $275 million 
worth of gold annually from Canada. You 
will note this is five times the amount of 
our domestic production. United States 
mines could produce much of this supply 
if our domestic mining industry was given 
the opportunity. 

In this country, however, the opposite ap- 
proach was taken. In 1947, the Treasury 
Department established new regulations un- 
der the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 with a 
view of curbing international gold transac- 
tions by domestic producers who could re- 
ceive premium prices at international free 
markets. This was done at the request of 
the International Monetary Fund, although 
most other major gold producing countries 
of the world did and still permit a limited 
amount of this premium business in order 
to meet costs of operations. 

I might note here also that the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, in its annual report 
of April 30, 1948, took a dim view of sub- 
sidies being initiated in Canada. The Fund 
expressed a fear that the subsidy would 
undermine the exchange _ relationships. 
After 12 years of operation, it appears that 
the Canadian program improved the Ca- 
nadian balance of payment situation. 

On the other hand, it would seem to me 
that the requirement which the United States 
has placed upon itself by restricting domes- 
tic production of gold to such a point that 
the United States must import the great 
preponderance of the gold it uses, has harmed 
the United States balance of payment situa- 
tion. 

I believe it would be far more appropriate 
to correct our balance-of-payment problems 
by increasing the production of domestic gold 
mines than by any proposal to prevent fami- 
lies from joining servicemen overseas, or by 
making more restrictive import duties on 
travelers returning home to the United 
States, or even by spending millions to at- 
tract foreign visitors to our shores. 

This then is the situation the mining in- 
dustry finds itself in. 

I would like to emphasize that this is not 
the result of a reduced demand for gold. The 
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steadily increasing amounts of gold being im- 
ported into this country are proof of this. 


Gold imports to United States 


Year: Ounces 
DOE cee nk emt eniedaneneens 2, 930, 000 
NT ics cesta etn bistale se aac aa 3, 730, 000 
DE Gh bs edenbe Rene cae chee new 7, 701, 000 
si sh Se Sly Lalo sc 6s iets tert 8, 120, 000 
cea hi kath sblcepels sida ts las lan ws adie 8, 485, 000 


Source: Minerals Yearbook, 1959. 

Consumption in this country is increasing 
steadily. In 1959 gold used by the arts and 
industries increased 38 percent over the 
previous year, reaching a total of 214 million 
ounces. This is 57 percent more than the 
total domestically mined production. This 
has been due to increased uses in the markets 
of jewelry, art, dental supplies and others, 
along with a tremendous increase in indus- 
trial use of gold. 

There are ever increasing national defense 
and scientific uses of gold. Gold coatings on 
missile and aircraft sections are unequaled 
for reflecting infrared radiation. A gold solu- 
tion sprayed on vulnerable surfaces and 
baked to form a thin metallic film reduces 
the rate of heat transfer on engine shrouds, 
drag-chute containers, tailcone assemblies 
and blast shields. A gold solution is applied 
to porcelain-enamel, stainless steel, fiber- 
glass laminates, and other heat-resistant 
materials. 

A transparent conductive film of gold de- 
posited electrically on safety glass was de- 
veloped to overcome the hazards of ob- 
structed vision caused on occasion by fog and 
frost on windows in transport vehicles. In- 
creased quantities of high-purity gold are 
employed in fabricating silicon transistors 
and diodes for use in computers, aircraft 
missiles, and satellites. For silicon devices, 
gold is alloyed with silica, antimony, ger- 
manium, and other elements. Gold plating 
applied to microwave vacuum tubes improves 
the operation of communications equipment. 
Radioactive gold is used as a source of heat 
in a thermionic converter to produce an 
electric current for use in space vehicles. 

In view of the increasing importance of 
gold for scientific and defense uses, I would 
call to your attention once again the fact 
that the Soviet Union and Africa, whose 
political future is anything but stable, are 
the leading producers in the world. 

If there is a demand for this precious 
metal, why is production steadily decreas- 
ing? An artificial price of $35 per ounce has 
been maintained since 1934. None of us has 
to be told how much the cost of operation, 
labor and materials has increased since 1934. 
Thus, the gold industry is faced with fixed 
prices and rising costs, with constantly de- 
clining. reduction resulting. At the same 
time, we have had a substantial increase in 
the demand, due to these new industrial 
uses, many of them required for the defense 
of our Nation. 

In the words of your own committee 
(H. Rept. No. 708, 86th Cong.; ist sess., 
“Depressed Domestic Mining and Mineral 
Industries” p. 53): 

“Whereas gold mines in some countries 
have been aided by subsidies, tax concessions, 
currency devaluation, and/or sales of their 
product at premium prices on the ‘free 
market,’ domestic miners have been held 
down to a price which brought prosperity to 
the industry through the 1930’s but which 
does not reflect inflationary trends of later 
years.” 

That same report (p. 55) quotes one of 
the most distinguished gold mining experts 
from the mother lode district I represent, 
L. L. Huelsdonk, of Downieville, Calif., as 
pointing out that the US. Treasury still 
sells gold to industrial consumers at ap- 
proximately $35 per ounce whereas the cost 
of producing gold has increased 300 percent 
since that price was established. 
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And again, that report takes note of evi- 
dence that the $35 an ounce price—while 
it may have to be maintained for world 
monetary and economic reasons—is not 
realistic when it comes to the actual pro- 
duction of gold. 

Barron’s (July 6, 1959) quotes a Soviet 
economic journal statement that the cost 
of Russian gold runs to about 660 rubles 
per ounce. This is equivalent to $165 at 
the official rate of exchange, $66 at the tour- 
ist rate. 

It would seem appropriate at this point 
to comment on what some of the other 
gold-producing nations are doing to keep 
their gold industries alive. 

The nearest and most important country, 
of course, is Canada. The Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act was first enacted in 
1948 and has operated continuously ever 
since. It has been extended until 1963. 

To be classified as a gold mine under the 
act, a mine must meet the following re- 
quirements: 

1. The value of gold produced must be 70 
percent or more of the total value of output 
of the mine. 

2. The mine or operation must produce 
at least 50 troy ounces of gold in a desig- 
nated year. 

8. The cost of production, computed on 
all ounces of gold produced from the mine 
during a calendar year or less, must exceed 
C$26.50 per ounce. 

In a designated period, e.g., a quarter, the 
mine must sell all its production to the mint 
to qualify for aid. Exporting the gold is 
considered the same as sale to the mint for 


Cost per ounce 
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the purposes of the act. The mine cannot 
both sell to the mint and to the free do- 
mestic market in the same designated period 
if it is to receive aid. 

The formula for calculating assistance 
payable under the act consists of two fac- 
tors: the “rate of assistance” and the “as- 
sistance ounces.” The rate of assistance 
factor is based on the cost per ounce of 
gold produced while the assistance ounces 
factor is a specified proportion of the total 
ounces of gold produced. 

The rate of assistance factor is deter- 
mined by taking two-thirds of the amount 
by which the cost to produce an ounce of 
gold exceed C$26.50 up to a maximum of 
C$12.33. The number of assistance ounces 
factor equals two-thirds of the total ounces 
produced. The amount of assistance pay- 
able is calculated by multiplying the rate of 
assistance by the assistance ounces. 

To the foregoing, the 1958 extension of 
the act added an extra 25 percent of the 
amount payable in computing the final 
amount to be paid. This extra 25 percent 
is continued in the present bill. 

The Minister of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys, Paul Comtois, says that the Canadian 
gold mining industry employs over 16,000 
men directly in dependent communities 
with population in excess of 70,000 persons. 
In 1958 the industry expended C$106 mil- 
lion in salaries and wages, fuel, electric 
power and supplies and equipment, and 
produced a total of C$155 million in gold, 
most of which was sold to the United States. 

A summary of the payments made during 
1959 under this program follows: 





Percentage Assistance 
Number of| of total Assistance payable 

mines production payable per ounce 
produced 

10 $3. 32 

12 5. 69 

7 8. 68 

ll 10. 27 

40 5. 26 

2 10. 27 

42 5. 26 








Source: Department of Mines and Technical Surveys, Government of Canada, “Report on Administration of 


the Emergency Gold Mining Assistance Act.” 


Australia, whose production (1.07 million 
ounces in 1959) nearly equaled that of the 
United States in 1959 extended its Gold 
Mining Assistance Act for 3 more years. 
At the same time, the maximum assistance 
was raised from $7.70 an ounce to $9.10 an 
ounce. Gold output in the Philippines (402,- 
600 ounces in 1959) is supported at the price 
of 150 pesos per ounce, equivalent to $75. 
In the Union of South Africa, the world’s 
leading producer of gold, tax concessions are 
extended as additional amortization allow- 
ances to deep mines. The Ghana gold fields 
are benefited directly through a program 
of financial assistance to mining companies 
for development of new properties and ex- 
panding operations and through a 3-year 
mines training course supported by the gov- 
ernment to educate Africans in mine opera- 
tion. Ghana also is reported considering a 
subsidy program. 

Colombia, the major South American gold 
producer which had a 397,900 ounce yield 
in 1959, also has a subsidy program in effect. 

In international gold production, subsidy 
or incentive payments are not uncommon. 
In fact, it appears this is the only way that 
production levels can be maintained. 

Certainly, in our own national picture, 
subsidies are no strangers. In addition to 
the more common agricultural subsidies, 
there are Federal assistance programs for 
many industries, including transportation 
by air, rails, and sea, and many others. 


The Joint Economic Committee prepared 
@ report on subsidy and subsidylike pro- 
grams of the U.S. Government” during the 
2d session of the 86th Congress. In 
reporting the scope of subsidies, this report 
included a list of the types of subsidies 
granted by the Federal Government. These 
cover seven full pages, listing everything 
from school lunch programs to disaster loans 
for small businesses. 

So broad and complex is the scope of the 
subsidy program, that the committee report 
(p. 18) states “It is probably impossible 
to make an estimate of the total subsidy 
payments of the Federal Government during 
any single year that would receive general 
acceptance.” 

The committee did, however, attempt to 
make an estimate covering agriculture, busi- 
ness, labor, homeowners, tenants and civil- 
ian and national defense stockpiles. These 
added up to $7,460 million in 1960. 

In the minerals subsidy review, the Joint 
Economic Committee listed many commodi- 
ties, from aluminum to zinc. Gold was not 
among the minerals whose industries were 
receiving benefits through tax amortizations, 
loan guarantees, subsidy or other assistance 
programs. 

This study concluded: “It is apparent 
from the foregoing discussion that, in the 
course of our history, the Federal Govern- 
ment has engaged in a great variety of sub- 
sidy and subsidylike programs. Originally 
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they were limited substantially to assistance 
to transportation interests, to encourage 
foreign trade and domestic expansion and 
development; more recently subsidies have 
expanded to the point where few segments 
of our economy are completely unaffected 
by them. Diverse as these subsidy programs 
are, it is unrealistic either to condemn or 
to praise Federal subsidies as such. Each 
particular program which is determined to 
contain an element of subsidy must be 
judged independently, taking into account 
the economic, social, and political condi- 
tions prevailing at the time.” 

And in conclusion, I would like to point 
out an indirect subsidy we are making to the 
economies of foreign nations. Some of this 
economic assistance, I am sure, will find its 
way to the mining industries. 

I speak now of our Public Law 480 grants 
to other countries. Two examples are the 
recently approved agreement with Brazil 
whereby thet nation acquires some $70 
million worth of grain from this country. 
All of the grain will be paid for in Brazilian 
currency and all the Brazilian cruzeiros will 
stay in Brazil. 

Twenty percent of the $70 million—some 
$14 million—will be given back to the coun- 
try as a direct grant for economic develop- 
ment. Sixty-five percent—$47,500,000—will 
be loaned back to Brazil for economic de- 
velopment. 

A similar situation exists in India where 
$1 billion in farm commodities has been 
authorized for delivery. Of the $1 bililon 
India is paying for these farm commodi- 
ties, $420 million is being given to India as 
an economic development grant. Another 
$427 million is being loaned to India for sim- 
ilar economic development. 

The cost of this gold mining incentive pro- 
gram, which would benefit one of our own 
industries, would help our own economy, 
would be slight compared to these tremen- 
dous and great grants and loans. 

In return for our investment, this country 
would be aiding unemployment in reviving 
a badly distressed industry, would be stabiliz- 
ing our own economy and would be building 
up our own gold reserves. 

This is a statement by Congressman 
Harotp T. JoHNson supporting House Joint 
Resolution 185 and H.R. 6734. 





A Selected Chronology on Cuba and 
Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 23, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the verbal beating the United States has 
taken around the world in the wake of 
the Cuban defeat, I feel we should sober- 
ly assess in the Congress and in this 
country America’s foreign relations. I 
realize this is now being attempted by 
the semisecret hearings which have been 
taking place in the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, and the not-so-sacret 
comments being made by many public 
Officials, commentators, columnists, and 
so on. 

In an effort to keep the facts straight 
and to help me in a personal evaluation, 
I some time back asked the Legislative 
Reference Services to provide me with a 
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chronological listing of the sequence of 
events in Cuba which brought us to this 
sorry state of embarrassment. 

The latest addition to this chronology, 
of course, is the present blackmailing ex- 
change of prisoners for 500 bulldozers 
program suggested by Castro over the 
past weekend. Needless to say, I feel 
this would be compounding all our for- 
mer errors were we to do this as an offi- 
cial act of our Government. 

I would like to ask special permission 
that this chronology of events, as pre- 
pared by the Library of Congress, be in- 
serted in the Recorp in toto—for the en- 
lightenment and use of those concerned 
with this problem. It most emphatically 
tells a story—a continued story—and 
should prove to be a convincer—as well 
as a shocker—to many who lost sight of 
what was transpiring, and who we feel 
should not have done so. We of the 
Congress who are not privileged to sit in 
on the private councils, and the general, 
do not wish a repeat performance. 

The chronology follows: 


A SELECTED CHRONOLOGY ON CUBA AND 
CAasTRO 1 


March 10, 1952: Fulgencio Batista ousts 
President Prio Socarras (elected on June 1, 
1948) in a military coup. Batista was a 
candidate for the presidential elections 
scheduled for June 1952. 

July 26, 1953: A band of rebel youths 
(led by Fidel Castro Ruiz) attacks the Mon- 
cado Barracks in Santiago de Cuba. About 
100 students and soldiers are killed. (This 
is the origin of the name of the “26 de Julio” 
movement.) Castro is sentenced to 15 years 
in prison (for his release, see below Nov. 1, 
1954; for the revolt led by Castro, see below 
Nov. 30—Dec. 4, 1956). 

November 1, 1954: General Fulgencio 
Batista is elected President (inaugurated 
on Feb. 24, 1955) for another 4 years. (He 
was the only candidate.) Presidential am- 
nesty lets Castro out of prison. He goes 
abroad, where he begins to organize the ‘26 
de Julio” movement (see below Nov. 30- 
Dec. 4, 1956). 

April 29, 1956: Government forces put 
down an uprising in Cuba. (A group of 
rebels try to seize an army post in Matan- 
zas, 60 miles east of Havana.) President 
Batista suspends constitutional guarantees 
for 45 days, and imposes press and radio 
censorship. 

June 2, 1956: President Batista announces 
that press and radio censorship will be ter- 
minated as of June 3, 1956. 

November 30-December 4, 1956: Revolu- 
tionary uprising against the Batista regime, 
in the Cuban Province of Oriente. Fidel 
Castro, at the head of a group of approxi- 
mately 40 rebels, lands in Cuba from Mexico. 
The uprising is reported crushed by the 
Cuban Army and Castro killed. A number 
of rebels retreat to the Sierra Maestra (at 
the southern tip of the island). Hundreds 
of opposition leaders are arrested. “Fidel 
Castro and his 26th of July movement are 
the flaming symbol of opposition to the 
regime. The organization is formed of 
youths of all kinds. It is a revolutionary 
movement that calls itself socialistic. It 
is also nationalistic, which generally in Lat- 
in America means anti-Yankee. The pro- 
gram is vague and couched in generalities, 
but it amounts to a new deal for Cuba, 
radical, democratic and therefore anti- 
Communist. The real core of its strength 
is that it is fighting against the military 





1 Based chiefly on excerpts from Dead- 
line Data; reproduced with the permission 
of Deadline Data on World Affairs. 
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dictatorship of President Batista.” (Herbert 
L. Matthews in New York Times, Feb. 24, 
1957). 

December 18, 1956: New wave of terrorism 
breaks out throughout Cuba. By January 
18, 1957, the violence results in 70 deaths 
and hundreds of arrests. 

March 11, 1957: New wave of violence 
breaks out in Oriente Province. 

July 31, 1957: Anti-Government demon- 
strations in Santiago de Cuba (capital of 
Oriente Province), during a visit by Us. 
Ambassador Earl T. Smith. Ambassador 
Smith is reported to have described as “ex. 
cessive police action” the use by police of 
fire hoses to disperse the demonstrators. 

August 1, 1957: Constitutional guarantees 
suspended for 45 days throughout Cuba. 
Censorship of the press and radio is im- 
posed. A general strike is called in Santi- 
ago de Cuba in protest against the dispersal 
of the demonstrators on July 31. 

August 9, 1957: Cuban Army announces 
that two encounters have taken place be- 
tween rebels and Government troops in 
Las Villas Province (central Cuba). “This 
is the first time there has been an official 
report of rebels operating in Las Villas.” 
(New York Times, Aug. 10, 1957). 

September 4, 1957: President Fulgencio 
Batista reaffirms his decision to hold general 
elections on June 1, 1958. 

September 5-6, 1957: Units of the Cuban 
Navy and maritime police revolt in Cien- 
fuegos. The uprising is suppressed by the 
Cuban Army, supported by tanks and air- 
craft, after a 2-day battle. One hundred 
persons are reported killed. 

September 12, 1957: President Batista an- 
nounces he will not be a candidate for 
reelection. On the same day, Cuban Govern- 
ment extends the suspension of constitu- 
tional guarantees (imposed on Aug. 1, see 
above, July 21 and Aug. 1, 1957). 

November 1, 1957: Cuban Liberation Coun- 
cil consisting of the seven major groups op- 
posing Batista formed in Miami. 

November 19, 1957: U.S. customs author- 
ities seize a yacht loaded with arms and 
medical supplies, in Florida. Thirty-one 
Cubans are arrested aboard the yacht, which 
was preparing to sail for Cuba. 

November 29, 1957: U.S. customs author- 
ities in Miami seize another arms shipment 
destined for Cuba. 

December 30, 1957: Letter from Castro 
(dated Dec. 14) to Cuban Liberation Council 
in Miami made public. Castro asserts that 
the 26th of July Movement is alone in carry- 
ing on the entire revolutionary struggle in- 
side Cuba and calls the unity pact signed by 
the council “fraudulent.” He insists on 
naming Dr. Manuel Urrutia provisional presi- 
dent (the council had previously excluded 
Urrutia from its list of candidates) and calls 
for elections within 18 months. Orthodox 
Party follows 26th of July Movement’s walk- 
out from council. Authentic Party, principal 
remaining force in the council, soon agrees 
to accept Castro’s terms. 

January 14, 1958: Rebels raid the port of 
Manzanillo in Oriente Province. 

January 25, 1958: Constitutional guaran- 
tees are restored, except in Oriente Province. 

February 3, 1958: Censorship of press and 
radio is lifted in Oriente Province. 

February 13, 1958: Former Cuban Presi- 
dent Carlos Prio Socarras and eight other 
Cubans are indicted by a U.S. Federal grand 
jury on charges of conspiring to set up a 
military expedition to invade Cuba. 

February 20, 1958: Rebel leader Fidel Cas- 
tro declares (to a correspondent of the New 
York Times), that he would be ready to end 
the civil war and agree to general elections 
under President Batista under the following 
two conditions: if military forces are with- 
drawn from Oriente before the elections, and 
if the elections are supervised by the Organ- 
ization of American States. 
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March 14, 1958: U.S. Government imposes 
embargo on shipment of arms to Cuba. 

March 17, 1958: Rebel leader Fidel Castro 
issues a manifesto setting April 1 as the 
date for commencement of total war against 
the regime of President Batista. According 
to the manifesto, a strike, backed by armed 
action, is to be called at a later date, to lead 
to overthrow of the Government. 

March 20, 1958: Superior Electoral Tri- 
punal Cuba announces postponement of 
presidential elections (scheduled for June 1) 
until November 3. 

April 2, 1958: Communists issue mani- 
festo stating intention to join with “all 
Cubans to end tyranny.” 

April 9, 1958: Rebels to call for general 
strike and clash with armed forces in Ha- 
vana and other sections of Cuba. 

June 26—July 1, 1958: Cuban rebels in 
Oriente Province kidnap 3 Canadian and 
45 United States citizens, including 30 sail- 
ors and marines from the U.S. Guantanamo 
Naval Base. 

July 28, 1958: Marines from the US. 
Guantanamo Naval Base land in Cuba (with 
approval of the Cuban Government) to 
guard a pumping station, 6 miles away, 
which supplies the base with water. (The 
pumping station is in an area from which 
Cuban Government forces have been with- 


drawn.) 

July 30, 1958: Rebel leader Fidel Castro 
demands “immediate withdrawal” of US. 
Marines. 

August 1, 1958: U.S. Marines are with- 
drawn from Cuban territory. 

August 2, 1958: Cuban Government an- 
nounces its forces have resumed guard duty 
at the pumping station. 

August 28, 1958: Outlawed Cuban Com- 
munist Party issues open letter to Cuban 
rebels, calling for “united front” against the 
Batista regime. 

October 20, 1958: Rebel leader Fidel Cas- 
tro orders confiscation of property of British 
companies and citizens in territories con- 
trolled by the rebels, in reprisal for the sale 
of jet planes by Britain to the Batista gov- 
ernment. 

On the same day, October 20, Cuban rebels 
kidnap (near Santiago de Cuba) two Ameri- 
cans and seven Cubans employed by the 
Texas Oil Co. (For previous kidnapings of 
US. citizens by the rebels, see above 1958, 
June 26-July 1.) All nine men are released 
3 days later. 

October 23, 1958: U.S. Government orders 
evacuation of dependents of U.S. employees 
working at U.S.-owned Nicara nickel plant in 
Oriente Province. 

November 8, 1958: Elections for President, 
Vice President, Senate, one-half of the House 
of Representatives, and Governors of the six 
provinces. Andres Rivero Aguero, candidate 
of the four-party government coalition, is 
elected president. (Voting in Cuba is ob- 
ligatory, however, approximately 40 percent 
of the electorate failed to vote.) 

November 12, 1958: Cuban rebels announce 
ne of an offensive in Oriente Prov- 

ce. 

November 27, 1958: Government forces an- 
nounce offensive in Oriente Province. 

December 1, 1958: Rebel forces cut off 
water supply of the Preston sugar mill, owned 
by the United Fruit Co. 

December 24, 1958: Rebel forces capture 
Sancti Spiritus in Las Villas Province. 

December 30, 1958: House-to-house fight- 
ing between rebel and government forces in 
Santa Clara, capital of Las Villas Province. 
On the same day, a powder magazine explodes 
in Havana. 

January 1, 1959: President Fulgencio Ba- 
tista resigns and appoints a ruling junta, 
headed by Gen. Eulogio Cantillo, which desig- 
nates Dr, Carlos Piedra, the oldest judge of 
the supreme court, as provisional president 
in accordance with the constitution of 1940. 
General Cantillo assumes duties as chief of 
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staff of the armed forces. On the same day, 
General Batista flees to exile in the Domini- 
can Republic. Mob violence breaks out in 
Havana. 

January 2, 1959: Castro proclaims Manuel 
Urrutia Provisional President of the Cuban 
Republic. 

January 3, 1959: Urrutia is sworn in as 
Provisional President in Santiago (provi- 
sional capital of the rebel government). On 
the same day, Urrutia appoints Fidel Castro 
commander in chief of Cuban armed forces, 
and announces composition of new Cabinet. 

January 6, 1959: Provisional President 
Manuel Urrutia dissolves Cuban Congress 
and assumes legislative powers until new 
elections are held. On the same day, Urrutia 
orders the removal from office of all Gov- 
ernors of provinces, mayors, and aldermen. 

January 23, 1959: Public trial of Major 
Jesus Blanco opens in Havana sports sta- 
dium. Since the beginning of the new re- 
gime large-scale summary trials by military 
tribunals and executions of ex-Batista of- 
ficials have taken place. By mid-January 
the published total of executions reached 
150. Castro, in reply to statements made in 
United States deploring these executions, 
charged that the protesters never voiced any 
objections to the years of killing and torture 
by the Batista regime and insisted that the 
trials would continue. 

February 16, 1959: Fidel Castro is sworn 
in as Premier (replacing Jose Miro Cardona). 

April 15, 1959: Premier Castro arrives in 
the United States on an 11-day unofficial 
visit (by invitation of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors). The unofficial total 
of executions in Cuba reaches 509. 

May 13, 1959: Cuban Government orders 
the confiscation of the holdings of 117 com- 
panies and 18 individuals charged with 
crimes against national economy and with 
enriching themselves illegally under the 
Batista regime. 

May 17, 1959: President Manuel Urrutia 
Lleo signs into law the agrarian reform bill. 
(The law is published in the Official Gazette 
on June 5.) The law provides for distribu- 
tion of unused lands. 

June 11, 1959: U.S. note to Cuba delivered: 
the Cuban agrarian law “gives serious con- 
cern to the Government of the United States 
with regard to the adequacy of the provision 
for compensation to its citizens whose prop- 
erty may be expropriated.” 

June 29, 1959: Chief of Cuban Air Force, 
Maj. Pedro L. Diaz Lanz, resigns. He charged 
“there was Communist influence in the 
armed forces and Government.” (N.Y. 
Times, July 1, 1959). 

July 14, 1959: President Manuel Urrutia 
in a press conference states: “I reject the 
support of the Communists, and I believe 
that any real Cuban Revolutionary should 
reject it openly.” 

July 17, 1959: Fidel Castro announces his 
resignation as Premier. On the same day, 
President Manuel Urrutia resigns after being 
accused by Castro of actions “bordering on 
treason.” Also on July 17, the Cabinet ap- 
points Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado as new 
President. 

July 18, 1959: Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado is 
sworn in as President. He announces that 
the Council of Ministers has refused to ac- 
cept Fidel Castro’s resignation. 

July 26, 1959: Fidel Castro resumes duties 
as Premier. 

October 21, 1959: Two unidentified planes 
fly over Havana dropping anti-Castro leaf- 
lets. One person is killed and _ several 
wounded in bomb explosions in Havana. 

October 22, 1959: Premier Fidel Castro 
declares (in a television broadcast) that the 
planes involved in the October 21 “bombing” 
are based in the United States. Castro calls 
the “attack” “base and unpardonable.” 

October 26, 1959: Mass rally (attended by 
an estimated 300,000) to protest U.S. “ag- 
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gression.” Premier Castro (in a speech) at- 
tacks the United States, announces the re- 
establishment of military courts to try 
“traitors” and “counter-revolutionaries.” 

October 28, 1959: President Eisenhower 
declares (at a news conference) that the 
United States is using “every single facility 
that is available” to prevent illegal flights 
from the United States to Cuba. 

November 2, 1959: Government seizes 
nearly 75,000 acres of foreign-controlled 
agricultural and mineral lands in Oriente 
Province. “The seizures included nearly 
10,000 acres on which the Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. held mineral concessions.” (AP, No- 
vember 2, 1959). 

November 10, 1959: U.S. Department of 
State issues statement on Cuban campaign 
of “inaccurate, malicious and misleading re- 
ports” on the alleged bombing of Havana 
October 21. 

November 22, 1959: Cuban Confederation 
of Labor withdraws from the Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Organization of Labor (a 
branch of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions). 

November 26, 1959: Maj Ernesto Guevara 
is appointed president of the National Bank 
of Cuba. 

November 30, 1959: Trials by military 
courts are resumed in Cuba. 

January 11, 1960: United States note to 
Cuba delivered, protesting against “numer- 
ous actions” taken by the Cuban Government 
“which are considered by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to be in denial of the basic rights of 
ownership of U.S. citizens in Cuba—rights 
provided under both Cuban law and gen- 
erally accepted international law.” Accord- 
ing to the note, these actions “involve prin- 
cipally the seizure and occupation of land 
and buildings” of US. citizens “without 
court orders and frequently without any 
written authorization whatever.” 

On the same day (January 11), Cuban Gov- 
ernment rejects the U.S. note and states that 
“* * * the revolutionary Government [will] 
accelerate the works of agrarian reform, 
applying equal methods of expropriation and 
indemnification to nations and foreigners.” 
Hundreds of millions of dollars worth of 
American property has already been seized 
with little or no formality.” 

January 21, 1960: U.S. Ambassador Philip 
Bonsal was ordered back to Washington for 
consultation by Secretary of State Herter 
after Premier Castro accused the United 
States of waging a campaign of hostility 
against Cuba. Secretary Herter character- 
ized the speech as Castro’s “most insulting” 
attack on “the American Government and 
the American people” since he came to power 
a little more than a year ago. 

January 26, 1960: President Eisenhower 
(at a news conference) rejects Cuban charges 
against the United States, reaffirms U.S. 
policy of nonintervention in Cuban domestic 
affairs and declares that “We are not going 
to be a party to reprisals or anything of 
that kind.” “The President underlines 
U.S. amity for Cuba in reply to a question 
whether it would be desirable to cut the 
quota of Cuban sugar imported to the 
United States. This quota amounts to a 
third of US. consumption.” (New York 
Times, Jan. 27, 1960.) 

February 4-13, 1960: Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan in Cuba. (Cuba 
does not have diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Union.) 

February 5, 1960: Mikoyan opens Soviet 
cultural exhibition in Havana. 

February 10, 1960: Military court in Ha- 
vana sentences 104 persons to prison terms 
ranging from 3 to 30 years on charges of 
conspiracy against the Cuban Government. 

February 12, 1960: Mikoyan announces 
that the Soviet Union is willing to sell mili- 
tary aircraft to the Cuban Government. 
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February 13, 1960: Mikoyan and Premier 
Castro sign an agreement under which the 
Soviet Union is to buy 5 million tons of sugar 
at world market price, over a 5-year period, 
and to grant Cuba a credit of $100 million 
“for the acquisition of equipment, ma- 
chinery, and material.” The credit is repay- 
able in 12 years at 214 percent interest. (The 
sugar agreement makes the Soviet Union the 
second largest buyer of Cuban sugar, after 
the United States.) 

February 18, 1960: Premier Castro an- 
nounces (in a television-radio address) that 
two American flyers were killed (on Feb. 18) 
in a crash on Cuban soil of a U.S.-based plane 
which attempted to attack a sugar mill in 
Matanzas Province. 

February 19, 1960: U.S. Department of 
State acknowledges that the plane took off 
from Florida and relays “sincere regrets” 
over the incident to the Cuban Government. 
“The United States welcomed Cuba’s ac- 
ceptance of Washington’s offer to send tech- 
nical experts to help determine the cause 
of the crash [Department of State spokes- 
man], Mr. White said. * * * [The incident] 
lent considerable weight to numerous past 
charges by Cuba that planes from [the 
United States] had been setting fire to sugar- 
cane fields on the island.” (New York Times, 
Feb. 20, 1960.) 

February 20, 1960: Central Planning Board 
is established by the Government. Its func- 
tion is to supervise and coordinate the eco- 
nomic affairs of Cuba and to fix the general 
regulations of guidance for private enter- 
prise. The board is headed by Premier 
Castro. 

February 21, 1960: Unidentified plane 
drops several bombs on an industrial suburb 
of Havana, according to a statement by the 
Cuban Government. The windows of an 
Esso oil refinery are damaged. 

February 22, 1960: Cuban Government (in 
a note delivered to the U.S. chargé d’affaires 
in Havana) expresses its willingness to re- 
new negotiations through diplomatic chan- 
nels concerning the differences between 
Cuba and the United States—the Cuban 
Government stated that it wished to clarify 
that the negotiations would be contingent 
on abstentions by the United States from 
any unilateral action that would prejudge 
the results of these negotiations or might 
cause damage to the Cuban economy or the 
Cuban people. Unilateral action refers to 
any possible reduction of Cuba’s sugar quota 
at approximately 2 cents above the world 
market rate. (New York Times, Feb. 23, 
1960.) 

February 25, 1960: Premier Castro an- 
nounces that the Cuban Government will 
spend 152 million pesos ($152 million) in 
1960 on the first phase of a program to indus- 
trialize Cuba and make it economically in- 
dependent. 

February 26, 1960: Ernesto Guevara, pres- 
ident of the National Bank of Cuba, declares 
(in a speech to cane planters) that the Cu- 
ban Government intends to use a system of 
cooperatives, as opposed to individual effort, 
in the development of Cuban economy. 

March 4, 1960: French freighter loaded 
with ammunition and explosives for the Cu- 
ban Army explodes in Havana Harbor. 
Seventy-five to 700 persons were killed and 
more than 200 injured. 

March 5, 1960: Premier Castro, at the mass 
funeral of 27 dockworkers killed yester- 
day, implied that the United States was in- 
volved in the sabotage of the munitions ship 
which exploded in Havana Harbor. The 
United States issued a vigorous protest 
against the Premier’s accusation. 

March 7, 1960: Secretary of State Herter 
told Cuba’s chargé d’affaires that Premier 
Castro’s implication that the United States 
was involved in the munitions ship explo- 
sion was baseless, erroneous, and mislead- 
ing. Mr. Herter protested strongly against 
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the Premier’s unfounded and irresponsible 
attitude and added that such statements 
could only contribute further to the un- 
happy deterioration of United States-Cuban 
relations 


March 8, 1960: Cuba rejects the U.S. pro- 
test as “insulting,” made in an “aggressive 
tone,” and “derogatory to our national dig- 
nity.” 

March 16, 1960: President Eisenhower sub- 
mits to Congress proposals for new legis- 
lation to replace the Sugar Act (due to ex- 
pire at the end of 1960). 

March 17, 1960: On the same day (Mar. 
17), Rufo Lépez-Fresquet resigns as Finance 
Minister. The resignation removes the last 
anti-Communist from the Castro Cabinet. 

March 20, 1960: U.S. Secretary of State 
Christian A. Herter declares (in a television 
interview) that although some Communist 
sympathizers hold high offices in Cuba, and 
some of Premier Castro’s acts appear to fol- 
low a Communist pattern, “I don’t think 
anyone could say affirmatively that Cuba is 
Communist at the present time.” 

U.S. Ambassador to Cuba Philip W. Bon- 
sal returns to Havana. 

March 21, 1960: A U.S.-based private plane 
is shot down over Cuban territory by Cuban 
Government troops. The American pilot and 
copilot are captured. 

March 29, 1960: Premier Castro announces 
that he will not send the Cuban Ambassador 
back to Washington unless the United States 
modifies its unfriendly policies toward Cuba. 

Premier Castro announces (in a televi- 
sion address) that his Government will “‘not 
be bound by the inter-American pact against 
communism because it did not sign the 
pact.” 

March $1, 1960: Poland and Cuba sign a 
trade agreement under which Cuba is to 
receive industrial plants, and equipment, 
ships, planes, and helicopters on credit and 
in exchange for goods. The agreement also 
provides for technical and scientific assist- 
ance to Cuba by Polish experts. 

April 8, 1960: US. Secretary of State Her- 
ter declares (at a news conference): “There 
is one very disturbing development that is 
taking place in Cuba, and that is that anti- 
communism is now being made synonymous 
with antirevolution, and that those who ex- 
press concern about Communist influence 
are now being accused of being antirevolu- 
tion, and anti-Castro. This is obviously an 
effort to stop any anti-Communist criticism 
that might arise within the country itself.” 
“Asked later whether he felt his anti-anti- 
communism was being done with the active 
support and aid of some of the Officials of 
the Cuban Government, Mr. Herter replied, 
‘Yes, I think very definitely.’” 

April 25, 1960: Agrarian Reform Institute 
expropriates more than 170,000 acres owned 
by the United Fruit Co. in eastern Cuba. 

On the same day Guatemala asked the 

tion of American States to inves- 
tigate Cuban charges that Guatemala is 
planning an invasion of Cuba. 

April 28, 1960: Guatemala severs diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba. 

April 29, 1960: Cuban police announce ar- 
rest of opposition leaders accused of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Castro government. 

May 8, 1960: Foreign Ministry announces 
that the Soviet Union and Cuba have re- 
newed diplomatic relations at Embassy level. 

May 11, 1960: Two progovernment unions 
seize the Diario de la Marina, Cuba’s oldest 
and largest newspaper. 

May 16, 1960: Presna Libre, a Havana 
daily, is seized by union workers. 

May 17, 1960: Archbishop of Santiago de 
Cuba, Enrique Perez Serrentes, attacks com- 
munism in a pastoral letter. Referring to 
communism, he says: “It cannot be said that 
the enemy is at the gates because in reality 
it is within the gates.” 
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May 23, 1960: United States and British oi) 
companies in Cuba will be required (accord. 
ing to Cuban official sources) to refine Soviet 
crude oil, instead of the crude hitherto ob. 
tained from Venezuela. 

May 27, 1960: U.S. State Department an- 
nounces that the US. economic aid program 
to Cuba (which has been running at between 
$150,000 to $200,000 a year) will be termi- 
nated on December 1, 1960. U.S. military aiq 
(presently consisting of training of a few 
Cuban air cadets in Texas) will be termi- 
nated in June 1960. 

June 1, 1960: U.S. House of Representa- 
tives’ Agriculture Committee rejects the ad- 
ministration request (see above March 16, 
1960) to authorize the President to cut 
Cuba’s share of U.S. sugar imports, and votes 
a 1-year extension of the present Sugar Act, 
which authorizes cuts in the Cuban sugar 
quota only if Cuba fails to fill its quota of 
sugar imports to the United States. The 
committee chairman declares that the ad- 
ministration proposal would enable the 
President to commit “an act of economic ag- 
gression against Cuba” which would en- 
danger US. relations with the rest of Latin 
America. 

June 7, 1960: United States and British oil 
refineries in Cuba reject Cuban Government's 
demand that they refine Soviet crude oil. 

June 10, 1960: Czechoslovakia and Cuba 
sign trade agreement providing for the build- 
ing of eight factories in Cuba by the end of 
the year, each costing about $4 million. The 
factories are to turn out refrigerators, sew- 
ing machines and other consumer goods. 
Under the agreement Czechoslovakia will 
grant Cuba credits of about $20 million, re- 
payable in 10 years at 244 percent interest. 

June 11, 1960: Cuban Government seizes 
four hotels, among them the American- 
operated Nacional and the Havana Hilton, 
the two largest luxury hotels in Havana. The 
Tropicana nightclub is also seized. 

June 16, 1960: Cuban Government orders 
two attachés of the U.S. Embassy in Havana 
to leave the country within 24 hours. They 
are accused of “conspiring with counter 
revolutionaries.” 

June 18, 1960: U.S. Government orders two 
Cuban consular officials to leave the country 
within 48 hours. They are Carlos Manuel 
Lazaro Feliz Sanchez y Basquet, assistant to 
the Cuban Consul at Miami, and Dr. Berta 
Luisa Pla y Badia, Cultural Attaché at the 
Cuban Consulate in New York. 

June 26, 1960: Army ammunition dump 
in the Havana Harbor area explodes, killing 
2 and injuring at least 200 persons, 

June 27, 1960: U.S. House of Representa- 
tives’ Agriculture Committee unanimously 
approves a l-year extension of the present 
Sugar Act and includes authority for the 
President to reduce the Cuban sugar quota 
in 1960 and to eliminate it in 1961. 

On the same day, U.S. Government sub- 
mits memorandum to the Inter-American 
Peace Committee, a unit of the Organization 
of American States. In the memorandum 
(made public on June 29) the United States 
accuses the Cuban Government of contrib- 
uting to tensions in the Caribbean by wag- 
ing a campaign of lies and slander against 
the United States. Stating that it had re- 
sponded to “hostile attitudes and actions of 
the Cuban Government with patience and 
forbearance,” the U.S, Government declares 
that this “exercise of restraint, however, has 
been in vain,” and goes on to present an 
inventory of aggressive acts and statements 
of the Cuban Government. The memoran- 
dum ends with the remarks that “the Cuban 
Government’s systematic and provocative 
campaign of slander and hostile propaganda 
against the United States, of which various 
examples have been cited in this memoran- 
dum, is a major contributor to interna- 
tional tensions in the area of the Caribbean 
and of the hemisphere as a whole.” 
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June 29, 1960: Cuban Government seizes 

Texas Co. petroleum refinery in Santiago de 
ba. 

cae 1, 1960: Cuba seizes the United States- 

owned Esso oil refinery and the British-con- 

trolled Shell refinery, the last two foreign- 

owned oil refineries in Cuba. 

July 3, 1960: U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives pass a compromise sugar bill 
which authorizes the President to “deter- 
mine the quota for Cuba for the balance of 
the calendar year 1960 and for the 3-month 
period ending March 31, 1961, in such 
amounts as he shall find to be in the na- 
tional interest.” 

July 5, 1960: The Cuban Ambassador- 
designate to the United States, José Miro 
Cardona (who was first Cuban Premier of the 
Castro regime), resigns because of “ideolog- 
ical divergencies” with the Castro govern- 
ment, and takes refuge in the Argentine 
Embassy in Havana. 

July 6, 1960: The Cuban Cabinet authorizes 
the expropriation of all United States-owned 

y in Cuba, “when deemed necessary 
in the national interest.’’ 

July 9, 1960: Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
threatens the United States with rockets if 
the United States intervenes militarily in 
Cuba. President Eisenhower declares that 
the United States will not “permit the estab- 
lishment of a regime dominated by inter- 
national communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” He also says: “There is irony in Mr. 
Khrushchev’s portrayal of the Soviet Union 
as the protector of independence of an 
American nation when viewed against the 
history of the enslavement of countless other 
peoples by Soviet imperialism.” 

July 10, 1960: President Osvaldo Dorticos 
announces that the Soviet Union has offered 
to buy the 700,000 tons of sugar which the 
United States cut from Cuba’s quota for the 
rest of the year. 

July 11, 1960: Cuba asks the U.N. Security 
Council to take action on her charges that 
the United States has been guilty of “re- 
peated threats, harassments, intrigues, re- 
prisals, and aggressive acts” against Cuba. 

July 12, 1960: Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
declares that the Soviet Union will support 
Cuba in any attempt to oust the United 
States from its naval base at Guantanamo. 
He denounces President Eisenhower's decla- 
ration that the United States will prevent 
the establishment of a regime dominated by 
international communism in the Western 
Hemisphere, and says: “We consider that the 
Monroe Doctrine has outlived its time, has 
died.” 

July 13, 1960: Peru calls for a meeting of 
the foreign ministers of the Americas to con- 
sider the Soviet threat to inter-American 
unity. 

July 14, 1960: Argentine Note to Cuba calls 
on the Castro government to dissociate it- 
self from the Khrushchev offer to protect 
Cuba with rockets in the event of U.S. ag- 
gression. (The Note is vehemently rejected 
by the Cuban press and radio as “Argentine 
meddling.’’) 

July 15, 1960: Two Latin American mem- 
bers of U.N. Security Council (Ecuador and 
Argentina) recommend that the Security 
Council refer to Cuba’s charges against the 
United States to the Organization of Ameri- 
can States. On the same day, the Brazilian 
Foreign Ministry recommends the same 
procedure. 

July 16, 1960: OAS Council meeting in 
Washington. 16 out of 17 delegates who 
speak (including the United States and ex- 
cluding only Cuba) favor the Peruvian call 
for a “coordination of will to reject the 
interference of any extracontinental power 
or of any totalitarian ideology.” 

July 18, 1960: OAS Council (meeting in 
Washington) agrees unanimously to hold a 
foreign ministers’ meeting on the United 
States-Cuban dispute. 
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July 19, 1960: UN Security Council refers 
Cuba’s charges against the United States to 
the Organization of American States. The 
vote on the Argentine-Ecuador resolution is 
nine to zero, with the Soviet Union and 
Poland abstaining. 

July 21, 1960: Defense Minister Raul 
Castro leaves Moscow after a 4-day visit. In 
a joint statement with Premier Khrushchev, 
Raul Castro expresses “the profound grati- 
tude” of the Cuban Government and people 
for Soviet support. Khrushchev promises 
that the Soviet Union will deliver “oil and 
other goods in amounts fully meeting the 
requirements of Cuba” in order to surmount 
the United States “economic blockade.” 

July 23, 1960: Communist China signs 
agreement (in Havana) with Cuba to buy 
2.5 million long tons of sugar during the 
next 5 years, at an average of 500,000 tons a 
year. Communist China agrees to grant 
Cuba a credit (reported to be about $70 mil- 
lion) to buy “complete factories” in China. 

July 29, 1960: OAS Council (in Washing- 
ton) votes to hold a meeting of American 
Foreign Ministers in San José, Costa Rica, 
beginning August 16. The agenda will in- 
clude the Venezuelan charges against the 
Dominican Republic, the United States- 
Cuban dispute, and the threat of Commu- 
nist interference in the affairs of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

August 7, 1960: Premier Castro national- 
izes all remaining U.S.-owned property in 
Cuba. 

On the same day, the United States (in a 
memorandum to the Inter-American Peace 
Committee) makes a violent attack against 
the Cuban Government, and declares that 
it is “now in open league with the Soviet 
Union and Communist China.” 

On the same day (August 7), the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of Cuba expresses con- 
cern (in a pastoral letter read in all Cuban 
churches) over “the increasing advance of 
communism” in Cuba and over the close 
relations between the Soviet Union and 
Cuba. 

August 8, 1960: OAS Council (in Washing- 
ton) adopts by a vote of 20 to 1 over Cuban 
objections the revised agenda for the Ameri- 
can Foreign Ministers’ meeting in San José, 
on August 16. A new agenda item will be 
the “‘defense of the democratic American in- 
stitutions against the subversive activities 
of any organization, government, or their 
agents.” 

August 16-29, 1960: Conference of OAS 
Foreign Ministers in San José, Costa Rica, 
to consider the Dominican and Cuban 
questions, 

August 19, 1960: U.S. Government an- 
nounces it will not allow other countries to 
use U.S. loans to buy sugar from Cuba. 

August 24, 1960: In an address to the OAS 
conference, U.S. Secretary of State Herter de- 
clares that Cuba is being led “in the Com- 
munist direction.” He declares that what 
is happening in Cuba is “part of a deter- 
mined effort by the Sino-Soviet powers to 
extend their control over an American state,” 
and he asks the conference to take “the nec- 
essary positive decisions to meet the threat.’ 

August 28, 1960: Cuban delegation walks 
out of the OAS meeting prior to a unanimous 
vote of the remaining Foreign Ministers ap- 
proving the Declaration of San José, which 
condemns Sino-Soviet intervention in the 
affairs of any American state. Cuba is not 
mentioned specifically in any part of the 
declaration. 

September 5-18, 1960: Inter-American 
Economic Conference in Bogot&é Cuba is 
represented by her Minister of Economy. On 
September 11, the Act of Bogotdé, which in- 
corporates a wide-ranging U.S. social and 
economic development aid plan for Latin 
America, is signed by 19 American repub- 
lics. (The Dominican Republic did not at- 
tend the conference.) Cuba alone refuses 
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to sign the act. On September 7, the Cuban 
delegate attacks the U.S. aid plan as an 
attempt “to silence the militant hope awak- 
ened in the people of Latin America by the 
Cuban . revolution.” 

September 13, 1960: Cuban Government 
announces that Premier Castro and For- 
eign Minister Raul Roa will attend the U.N. 
General Assembly session which opens in 
New York on September 20. Foreign Minis- 
ter Roa declares that Cuba will support the 
following aims in the U.N. General Assem- 
bly: A U.N. seat for Communist China; Al- 
gerian independence; the position of Patrice 
Lumumba as premier of the Congo; denun- 
ciation of U.S. “imperialistic policies.” 

September 14, 1960: United States re- 
stricts Premier Castro to Manhattan during 
his proposed visit to the U.N. General As- 
sembly—the same restriction as that im- 
posed on Soviet Premier Khrushchev. 

September 16, 1960: The Cuban Govern- 
ment seizes control of the tobacco industry 
and of all U.S. banks in Cuba. 

September 18, 1960: Premier Castro arrives 
in New York for the U.N. General Assem- 
bly session. 

September 20, 1960: Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchev pays a call on Castro in Harlem. 

September 24, 1960: Cuba formally recog- 
nizes Communist China and North Korea 
(the first Latin American state to do so). 

September 25, 1960: President Nasser of 
the United Arab Republic calls on Castro in 
Harlem. 

September 29, 1960: United States advises 
American citizens in Cuba to send home 
their wives and children. 

October 9, 1960: Cuban Government an- 
nounces that it has crushed an anti-Castro 
revolt in south-central Cuba, and accuses 
the United States of supplying the rebels 
with arms and ammunition. 

October 14, 1960: Cuban Government na- 
tionalizes all major companies and banks. 

October 18, 1960: Cuba asks the U.N. to 
consider the question of U.S. “aggression” 
against Cuba. 

October 19, 1960: United States puts an 
embargo on all exports to Cuba, except med- 
ical supplies and various food products. 
The State Department announcement de- 
clares that “this step has been reluctantly 
taken by the United States in order to carry 
out the responsibility of this Government to 
defend the legitimate economic interests of 
the people of this country against the dis- 
criminatory, aggressive, and injurious eco- 
nomic policies of the Castro regime.” 

October 20, 1960: U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, 
Philip W. Bonsal, is recalled to Washington 
for “an extended period of consultations.” 

October 25, 1960: Cuban Government na- 
tionalizes 166 more United States-owned 
enterprises, valued at about $250 million. 

October 28, 1960: U.S. note to the Organ- 
ization of American States asks for an inves- 
tigation of large-scale arms shipments to 
Cuba. The note says: “With the notorious 
assistance of extracontinental powers, spe- 
cifically those of the Soviet bloc, Cuba is 
expanding rapidly its capacity to give armed 
support to the spread of its revolution in 
other parts of the Americas.” 

November 1, 1960: President Eisenhower 
issues a statement reiterating U.S. determi- 
nation to defend the Guantanamo Naval 
Base. He declares that “because of its im- 
portance to the defense of the entire hemi- 
sphere, particularly in the light of the inti- 
mate relations which now exist between the 
present Government of Cuba and the Sino- 
Soviet bloc, it is essential that our position 
in Guantanamo Bay be clearly understood.” 

November 1, 1960: On the same day, the 
U.N. General Assembly rejects Cuban and So- 
viet-bloc demands for an immediate Assem- 
bly debate on “U.S. aggression.” The Assem- 
bly votes to send the Cuban complaint to the 
Assembly’s Political Committee. 
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November 9, 1960: Premier Castro informs 
@ mass meeting in Havana that Cuba has 
prevented the United States from attacking 
the island by denouncing U.S. aggression in 
the U.N., by making great military prepara- 
tions, and by alerting world opinion. 

November 14, 1960: Cuba withdraws from 
the World Bank. 

November 18, 1960: U.S. State Department 
issues statement: “Since Fidel Castro came 
into power, Cuba has created and armed a 
military force 10 times the size of that of 
ex-President Fulgencio Batista and far 

than any army in Latin America. 
Total Soviet-bloc arms provided to the Castro 
government amount to at least 28,000 tons.” 

November 27, 1960: Premier Fidel Castro 
(in a speech at a student rally in Havana 
University) makes a bitter attack against 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Cuba, accusing 
them of being “counterrevolutionaries.” 

November 30, 1960: Communist China 
agrees to buy a million tons of Cuban sugar 
in 1961, thereby doubling the annual amount 
in the earlier agreement. Communist China 
also provides Cuba with an interest-free loan 
of 240 million rubles (about $60 million). 
The agreements are announced at the end of 
a visit of Maj. Ernesto Guevara, head of 
Cuba’s National Bank, to Communist China. 

December 2, 1960: U.S. Government of- 
ficially designates Cuba for the first time 
as “Communist-controlled.” This was done 
when the White House made a determina- 
tion that refugees from Cuba from now on 
qualify under that section of the Mutual 
Security Act which provides assistance for 
persons displaced from Communist-ruled 
lands. A White House announcement said 
that President Eisenhower had released $1 
million worth of mutual security funds for 
assistance of 30,000 Cuban refugees in Flor- 
ida.” (New York Herald Tribune, Dec. 3, 
1960.) 

December 3, 1960: Roman Catholic hier- 
archy of Cuba (in an open letter to Premier 
Castro) rejects Castro’s attacks against the 
Church, The letter also declares that the 
Government’s revolutionary indoctrination 
has been following “purely Marxist lines.” 

December 8, 1960: Cuba nationalizes the 
Royal Bank of Canada (in Cuba), which 
has 23 branches in the country. 

December 10, 1960: Major Ernesto Gue- 
vara, head of the Cuban National Bank, de- 
clares (in Moscow) that the Cuban Gov- 
ernment “wholeheartedly” endorses the 
Communist manifesto, drawn up by the 
leaders of 81 Communist parties at their 
recent meeting in Moscow. He declares that 
in accordance with the manifesto, Cuba will 
serve as a model for armed revolution in 
Latin America. 

December 16, 1960: President Eisenhower 
cuts to zero the import of Cuban sugar into 
the United States for the first 3 months of 
1961. 

December 19, 1960: Soviet-Cuban com- 
munique is signed (in Moscow) by Soviet 
First Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan 
and Major Ernesto Guevara, head of the 
Cuban National Bank. The Soviet Union 
promises to help Cuba build an iron and 
steel mill, an oil refinery, electric power 
stations and other industrial units. The 
communique says that the Soviet Union will 
buy from Cuba “2,700,000 tons of sugar if 
the United States carries out its threat not 
to purchase Cuban sugar.” 

December 21, 1960: Government decree dis- 
misses 17 out of 32 justices of the Cuban 
Supreme Court. 

December 31, 1960: Foreign Minister Raul 
Roa flies to New York and calls for an im- 
mediate meeting of the UN Security Coun- 
cil, to take action on a Cuban charge that 
the United States is ready to “carry out, 
within a few hours, direct military aggres- 
sion” against Cuba. 
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January 1, 1961: Security Council agrees 
to meet on January 4 to consider the Cuban 
charge against the United States, 

January 2, 1961: Premier Castro declares 
(in a speech to a crowd of over 100,000 in 
Havana) that the U.S. Embassy will have to 
reduce its staff within 48 hours to 11, the 
number in the Cuban Embassy in Washing- 
ton. 

January 3, 1961: United States severs dip- 
lomatic and consular relations with Cuba, 
and asks Cuba to withdraw all its diplomatic 
and consular personnel from the United 
States. President Eisenhower issues a state- 
ment, in which he declares: “The Govern- 
ment of Cuba has decided to limit the 
personnel of our Embassy and consulate in 
Havana to 11 persons. Forty-eight hours 
was granted for the departure of our entire 
staff with the exception of 11. This calcu- 
lated action on the part of the Castro gov- 
ernment is only the latest of a long series 
of harassments, baseless accusations, and 
vilifications. There is a limit to what the 
United States in self-respect can endure. 
That limit has now been reached. Our 
friendship for the Cuban people is not af- 
fected. It is my hope and my conviction 
that in the not-too-distant future it will be 
possible for the historic friendship between 
us once again to find its reflection in normal 
relations of every sort. Meanwhile our sym- 
pathy goes out to the people of Cuba now 
suffering under the yoke of a dictator.” 

January 4, 1961: Swiss Government agrees 
to handle U.S. diplomatic and consular 
affairs in Cuba. 

January 5, 1961: U.N. Security Council 
declines to act on Cuba’s charge that the 
United States plans a military invasion of 
the island. 

January 15, 1961: Press reports from 
Havana indicate that Premier Castro’s armed 
forces have launched a major offensive 
against anti-Castro insurgents in the Escam- 
bray Mountains in south-central Cuba. 

January 16, 1961: United States bans travel 
of American citizens to Cuba except by 
special permission of the State Department. 

January 30, 1961: Kennedy declares (in 
his state of the Union message): “In Latin 
America, Communist agents seeking to ex- 
ploit that region’s peaceful revolution of 
hope have established a base on Cuba, only 
90 miles from our shores. Our objection 
with Cuba is not over the people’s drive for 
a better life. Our objection is to their domi- 
nation by foreign and domestic tyrannies. 

“Cuban social and economic reform should 
be encouraged. Questions of economics and 
trade policy can always be negotiated. But 
Communist domination in this hemisphere 
can never be negotiated.” 

February 3, 1961: Cuban Government dis- 
misses 119 judges in a purge of the courts. 

On the same day (Feb. 3), President Ken- 
nedy allocates $4 million to help Cuban 
refugees in the United States up to the end 
of the fiscal year on June 30. 

February 11, 1961: Premier Castro de- 
nounces U.S. aid for “Cuban counterrevo- 
lutionary exiles.’ He says that “if the 
United States believes it has the right to 
promote a counterrevolution in Cuba, Cuba 
believes it has the right to promote a revolu- 
tion in Latin America.” He accuses the 
United States of parachuting large quantities 
of arms and food to anti-Castro rebels in the 
Escambray Mountains. 

February 14, 1961: Premier Castro declares 
(in a press interview) that he would like to 
“normalize” relations with the United States, 
but that this would depend on the United 
States ending its “direct military support” of 
his opponents. 

February 24, 1961: U.S. State Department 
declares that there can be no improvement 
of relations between Cuba and the United 
States until “the Cuban people may freely 
choose their own destiny.” 
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On the same day, Cuban Government 
transmits notes to all Latin American Goy. 
ernments with which Cuba maintains re. 
lations, urging them to resist any U.S. at. 
tempts to induce them to break relations 
with Cuba, and assuring them that Cuba 
does not intend to export its revolution to 
other Latin American countries. 

Cuban Government announces adminis- 
trative reorganization. A central pl 
junta is set up, headed by Premier Castro 
and with his brother, Raul (Armed Forces 
Minister), as vice president of the junta, 
Maj. Ernesto Guevara, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba, is given effective con- 
trol over Cuba’s economy by his appointment 
as head of a new Ministry of Industry, which 
will direct a 4-year industrialization plan, 
New Ministries of Foreign Trade and Interior 
Commerce are also established. 

February 26, 1961: Government sources in 
Havana declare that the rebel movement in 
the Escambray Mountains has been crushed. 

March 1, 1961: El Salvador announces it 
has severed relations with Cuba, effective 
January 25. El Salvador is the eighth na- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere to sever re- 
lations with Cuba. 

March 22, 1961: Anti-Castro Cuban exile 
groups in the United States announce forma- 
tion of a “Revolutionary Council” headed 
by Dr. José Miré Cardona, who was the first 
Premier of the Castro regime in Cuba. The 
Council issues a statement calling on 
Cubans “to overthrow the Communist 
tyranny.” 

March 29, 1961: U.S. Congress agrees to 
extend the President’s authority to prohibit 
Cuban sugar imports until June 30, 1962, and 
to share its quota among other foreign and 
domestic producers. 

April 3, 1961: U.S. State Department issues 
pamphlet on Cuba which declares: “We call 
once again on the Castro regime to sever 
the links with the international Communist 
movement, to return to the original pur- 
poses which brought so many gallant men 
together in the. Sierra Maestra, and to re- 
store the integrity of the Cuban revolution. 
If this call is unheeded, we are confident 
that the Cuban people, with their passion 
for liberty, will continue to strive for a 
free Cuba.” 

April 5, 1961: Foreign Minister Raul Roa 
(in a press interview in New York) de- 
nounces the State Department’s pamphlet 
on Cuba as a “formalization of the unde- 
clared war which the United States is mak- 
ing against us.” He also accuses the United 
States of arming and training in Florida 
and Guatemala a “so-called liberation army 
of 4,000 to 5,000 counterrevolutionaries, mer- 
cenaries and adventurers.” 

April 8, 1961: Dr. José Miré Cardona, head 
of the Cuban Revoluntionary Council, is- 
sues a statement (in New York), calling all 
Cubans to arms to overthrow the regime of 
Premier Fidel Castro. He declares that the 
revolt must come from within the country. 

April 12, 1961: President Kennedy declares 
(at a press conference) that U.S. Armed 
Forces will not intervene “under any con- 
ditions” in Cuba, and that the U.S. Govern- 
ment “will do everything it possibly can 
to make sure that there are no Americans 
involved in any actions inside Cuba.” He 
says that he would be opposed to any at- 
tempt by Cuban exiles to mount an anti- 
Castro offensive from the United States. 

April 15, 1961: Three Cuban military air 
bases are attacked by three bombers manned 
by anti-Castro personnel. Seven Cuban 
militiamen are reported killed and 47 
wounded. An arms dump is hit at Camp 
Libertad near Havana. One of the rebel 
pilots lands at Miami International Airport, 
and declares (in a statement issued to the 
press) that the three planes belonged to the 
Cuban Air Force and were manned by Cuban 
pilots who defected from the Cuban Air 
Force. 
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On the same day, Premier Castro orders a 
mobilization of the armed forces 
civilian militia. In a communique 
issued after the bombing attack, he declares: 
“Our country has been the victim of a crim- 
inal imperialist aggression which violates all 
norms of international law. If this air attack 
is a prelude to an invasion, the country, on 
a war basis, will resist and destroy with an 
iron hand any force which attempts to dis- 
embark upon our land.” 

At an emergency session of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Political Committee, Foreign 
Minister Raul Roa accuses the United 
States of having instigated the bombing at- 
tack on Cuba. He denies that the pilots de- 
fected from the Cuban Air Force and as- 
serts that they were “mercenaries bought 
by the United States.” US. delegate to the 
U.N., Adlai E. Stevenson, denies the Cuban 
accusations, and reasserts that the United 
States will not intervene in Cuba. Soviet 
Delegate Valerian A. Zorin expresses “deep 
indignation” over the “barbarian attacks” 
launched against Cuba by the United States. 

April 16, 1961: Premier Castro accuses the 
United States of responsibility for the air 
raid on Cuba and of deliberately trying 
to deceive world opinion by declaring that 
the fliers were defectors. He challenges 
President Kennedy to present before the U.N. 
the fliers who bombed Cuba. 

On the same day, the United States grants 
political asylum to the three fliers, but the 
identity and whereabouts of the three men 
are kept secret. 

April 17, 1961: Invasion of Cuba by anti- 
Castro forces begins. Rebel troops land on 
the southern coast in Las Villas Province. 
Rebel landings are also reported in Oriente 
Province in the southeast and in Pinar del 
Rio Province in the extreme west. 

U.S. Secretary of State Dean Rusk (at a 
press conference in Washington) expresses 
the sympathy of the American people for the 
anti-Castro movement, but reiterates that 
US. forces will not intervene in Cuba. 

In the U.N. General Assembly’s Political 
Committee, Foreign Minister Raul Roa de- 
clares that Cuba has been invaded “by a 
force of mercenaries, organized, financed, and 
armed by the Government of the United 
States.” He says that the attacks were 
launched from the United States and Guate- 
mala. Both countries deny this assertion. 

President of the Cuban Revolutionary 
Council, Dr. José Miré Cardona, issues a state- 
ment in New York, calling on “freedom-lov- 
ing peoples” of the Western Hemisphere to 
support the attack on Cuba. 

April 18, 1961: Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
sends a message to President Kennedy in 
which he charges the United States with 
responsibility for the invasion of Cuba. He 
warns that the Soviet Union will “render 
the Cuban people and their government all 
necessary assistance in beating back the 
armed attack on Cuba.” 

On the same day, President Kennedy sends 
& reply to Khrushchev in which he states: 
“I have previously stated and I repeat now 
that the United States intends no armed 
intervention in Cuba. In the event of any 
military intervention by outside force we 
will immediately honor our obligations under 
the inter-American system to protect this 
hemisphere against external aggression. I 
have taken careful note of your statement 
that the events in Cuba might affect peace 
in all parts of the world. I trust that this 
does not mean that the Soviet Government, 
using the situation in Cuba as a pretext, is 
planning to inflame other areas of the world. 
I would like to think that your government 
has too great a sense of responsibility to 
embark on any enterprise so dangerous to 
general peace. I believe that you should 
recognize that free peoples in all parts of 
the world do not accept the claim of his- 
torical inevitability for Communist revolu- 
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tion. The great revolution in the history 
of man, past, present, and future, is the rev- 
olution of those determined to be free.” 

April 19, 1961: Cuban rebel invading forces 
give up their beachhead on the southern 
coast of Cuba, in an attempt to join guerril- 
las in the nearby Escambray Mountains. 
Rebel communique announces that the in- 
vaders have suffered “tragic losses” while 
being attacked by “Soviet tanks and artillery 
[and] Russian Mig aircraft.” 

April 20, 1961: President Kennedy declares 
(in a speech to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors) that U.S. “restraint is not in- 
exhaustible,” and that the United States does 
not intend to abandon Cuba to communism. 
He says: “Should it ever appear that the 
inter-American doctrine of noninterference 
merely conceals or excuses a policy of non- 
action; if the Nations of this hemisphere 
should fail to meet their commitments 
against outside Communist penetration, then 
I want it clearly understood that this Gov- 
ernment will not hesitate in meeting its pri- 
mary obligations, which are the security of 
our Nation.” 

On the same day, April 20, Prime Minister 
Nehru of India accuses United States (in 
a statement in the Indian Parliament) of 
having encouraged the invasion of Cuba. 

April 21, 1961: U.N. General Assembly's 
Political Committee adopts (by a vote of 61 
to 27 with 10 abstentions) a resolution spon- 
sored by seven Latin American Nations (Ar- 
gentina, Chile, Colombia, Honduras, Panama, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela) which calls on 
members of the Organization of American 
States “to lend their assistance with a view 
to achieving a settlement [of the United 
States-Cuban crisis} by peaceful means.” 
The 7-power proposal is supported by the 
United States, its Western European allies, 
most of the Latin American States, and 15 
Afro-Asian States. The only two Latin 
American countries to vote against it are 
Cuba and Mexico. The committee also en- 
dorses (by a vote of 42 to 31 with 25 absten- 
tions) a Mexican proposal which would call 
on all states to “insure that their territories 
and resources are not used to promote a civil 
war in Cuba.” 

April 22, 1961: UN. General Assembly 
eliminates the reference to the OAS in the 
7-power resolution, and approves a resolu- 
tion (by a vote of 59 to 13 with 24 absten- 
tions) which calls on all U.N. member states 
“to take such peaceful action as is open to 
them to remove existing tensions” between 
Cuba and the United States. 

April 22, 1961: Former President Eisen- 
hower confers (at Camp David, Md.) with 
President Kennedy on the Cuban situation. 
Eisenhower says to newsmen after the meet- 
ing: “I am all in favor of the United States 
supporting the man who has to carry the 
responsibility for our foreign affairs.” 

On the same day (April 22), Soviet Pre- 
mier Khrushchev sends President Kennedy 
a reply to Kennedy’s message on the Cuban 
situation. Khrushchev declares that in 
spite of all official U.S. denials, “it has now 
been proved beyond doubt that it was 
precisely the United States that prepared the 
intervention [in Cuba], financed the inva- 
sion and transported the gangs of merce- 
naries, which invaded the territory of Cuba. 
U.S. Armed Forces also took a direct part 
in the realization of the gangster attack on 
Cuba. American bombers and fighters sup- 
ported the operations of mercenaries who 
landed on Cuban territory, and took part in 
military operations against the armed forces 
of the lawful government and the people 
of Cuba.” 

April 23, 1961: Premier Fidel Castro (in a 
44-hour television speech in Havana, his 
first public appearance since the invasion of 
April 17) declares that no clemency will be 
shown to the 458 rebel prisoners captured 
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in the April 17 landings, unless the United 
States ceases its aid to Cuban rebels. He 
warns the United States that if it tries to 
intervene directly in Cuba, “a conflagration 
of incalculable proportions” will be started 
which will be the “beginning of the end of 
the Yankee empire,” Castro says: “We 
shall not fight alone.” 

April 24, 1961: U.S. Presidential Press Sec- 
retary Pierre Salinger declares (in a state- 
ment to the press) that President Kennedy 
assumes “sole responsibility” for the U.S. 
role in the action against Cuba. 

On the same day, Honduras becomes the 
eighth Latin American State to sever diplo- 
matic relations with Cuba. 

April 26, 1961: Inter-American Defense 
Board (composed of military representatives 
of the 21 American Republics) votes to bar 
the Cuban representative from all secret ses- 
sions of the Board and to deny him access 
to all classified documents dealing with 
hemispheric defense plans, “as long as there 
exists the present evident alliance of Cuba 
with the Soviet bloc.” The ban (proposed 
by the United States) is approved by a vote 
of 12 to 1 (Cuba) with 4 abstentions (Chile, 
Ecuador, Mexico, Venezuela) and one vote 
reserved (Brazil). 

April 30, 1961: State Department advises 
all US. citizens in Cuba to leave the island. 

May 1, 1961: Premier Castro in a May Day 
speech in Havana declared Cuba a Socialist 
nation and said there would be no more 
elections. He asserted that henceforth his 
revolutionary government would rely on the 
direct backing of the people as expressed in 
such demonstrations as the May Day rally. 

On the same day Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk told the Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee on Latin American Affairs that 
the United States had no plans now “to 
proceed in any way in armed intervention in 
Cuba” but if the Castro regime engaged in 
acts of aggression this country “will defend 
itself.” 

May 2, 1961: U.S. State Department de- 
scribed Cuba as a full-fledged member of 
the Communist bloc. The statement said: 
“Let there be no confusion regarding Cas- 
tro’s use of the word “Socialist” instead of 
“Communist.” The use of the word “Social- 
ist,” in fact, meant that “Castro considers 
Cuba further along the Communist road than 
other countries in the bloc.” 

May 3, 1961: Twenty-two rebels, including 
Capt. Manuel Artime, a leader of the April 
17 invasion attempt, were captured by Cuban 
Government troops. The Government an- 
nounced that this brought the number of 
captured rebels to 1,122. 

May 5, 1961: An anti-Castro Cuban volun- 
teer declared that the Central Intelligence 
Agency had held him and 16 others prisoner 
and incommunicado for 11 weeks before and 
during last month’s abortive invasion. 

May 9, 1961: Cuban Revolutionary Council 
declares that its forces in last month’s action 
had been “overcome by Soviet tanks and 
Migs; that is to say, by the Russian Em- 
pire,” and that it was “preparing new plans” 
to win its fight. 

May 17, 1961: Premier Castro offers to ex- 
change his prisoners of the April 17 invasion 
of Cuba for 500 bulldozers from the United 
States, or else they would be sentenced to 
hard labor. “Of course,” Castro said, “those 
among them who have committed murder 
cannot be exchanged for anything.” 

The Cuban Revolutionary Council called 
on the United States and Latin America to 
“take effective action” under inter-American 
pacts to support the council’s efforts to 
overthrow Premier Castro. 

On the same day, the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives passed a resolution declaring 
Cuba to be a “clear and present danger” to 
this hemisphere and urged the Organization 
of American States to take collective action 


against Castro. 
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SENATE 


Wepnespay, May 24, 1961 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, God, with each new morn- 
‘ing with its unfinished tasks there 
dawns the sweet consciousness—we are 
with Thee. We come not so much to 
seek Thee as to open our faltering lives 
in penitence and deep need to Thy ever- 
waiting strength. 

In all the deliberations that center in 
this Chamber save those who here speak 
and act for the Nation from substitut- 
ing quick and undisciplined judgments 
for the ripened wisdom which has been 
enriched by the experience of the past. 

May our own lives, freed of pettiness 
and prejudice and radiant with good 
will which leaps all barriers to brother- 
hood, be fit channels through which Thy 
saving grace may flow for the healing 
of the nations. We ask it in the name 
of the Redeemer. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Humpurey and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
May 23, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REpPorRT OF MARITIME ADMINISTRATION ON AC- 
TIVITIES UNDER MERCHANT SHIP SALES ACT 
or 1946 
A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 

the Maritime Administration of that De- 
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partment on the activities and transactions 
under the Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
from January 1, 1961, through March 31, 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


AMENDMENT OF War CiaimMs ACT or 1948, RE- 
LATING TO COMPENSATION FOR CERTAIN 
WorLpD War II Losses 
A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 

Claims Settlement Commission of the United 

States, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 

islation to amend the War Claims Act of 

1948, as amended, to provide compensation 

for certain World War II losses (with an 

accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

DETERMINATION OF CERTAIN CLAIMS OF AMERI- 
CAN NATIONALS SETTLED BY THE UNITED 
StTaTEs-PoLisH CLatims AGREEMENT 


A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Ciaims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to amend the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, to pro- 
vide for the timely determination of certain 
claims of American nationals settled by the 
United States-Polish Claims Agreement of 
July 16, 1960, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 4126, TITLE 18, 
UNITED STATES CoDE, RELATING TO COMPEN- 
SATION TO PRISON INMATES FOR CERTAIN IN- 
JURIES 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend section 4126 of title 18, United States 
Code, with respect to compensation to prison 
inmates for injuries incurred in the course 
of employment (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





MEMORIAL 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a cablegram, in the 
nature of a memorial, signed by Eduardo 
Flores, Rafael Quinonez a De Angel, 
Benito Cabrear, and Damian Ballesteros, 
of San Juan, Puerto Rico, relating to the 
rights of voters in Puerto Rico, which 
was referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 





REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 1622. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Community Act of 1955 (Rept. No. 287); and 

8.1941. A bill to authorize construction 
of community support facilities at Los 
Alamos County, N. Mex. (Rept. No. 288). 





EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Brockway McMillan, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. DODD: 
S$. 1953. A bill to amend section 5021 of 
title 18, United States Code; and 
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5.1954. A bill to amend chapter 35 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the escape or attempted escape of juvenile 
delinquents; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dopp when he in. 
troduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself, Mr, 
EASTLAND, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. Rop- 
ERTSON, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. Hit, 
Mr. MCCLELLAN, and Mr. SmaTuers) : 

S. 1955. A bill to amend title 18, Uniteq 
States Code, to proscribe travel in interstate 
or foreign commerce for purposes of inciting 
to riot, or committing other unlawful acts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. STENNIS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. HarTKE, Mr. SMITH of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Bratt, Mr. Provry, 
and Mr. MILLER): 

S. 1956. A bill to provide that the au- 
thorized strength of the Metropolitan Police 
force of the District of Columbia shall not 
be less than 3,000 officers and members; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 1957. A bill to provide for the transfer 
of the Spring Wheat Quality Laboratory lo- 
cated at Beltsville, Md., to South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, S. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. LONG of Hawaii: 

8.1958. A bill for the relief of James Mil- 
ler Wolfert and Manuel Miller Wolfert; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


ENFORCEMENT OF CONSTITUTION 
AND LAWS FOR PROTECTION OF 
INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS 


Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Dovuatas, 
and Mr. CiarK) submitted a concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 25) concerning 
the enforcement in certain States of the 
Constitution and laws for the protection 
of individual rights, which was ordered 
to lie over one day, under the rule. 

(See the above concurrent resolution, 
printed in full, when submitted by Mr. 
Javits, which appears under a separate 
heading.) 





HANDLING OF FEDERAL JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS AND YOUTHFUL 
OFFENDERS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, two 
amendments to title 18 of the United 
States Code relating to the treatment of 
juvenile delinquents. 

The enlightened approach of the Fed- 
eral Government to the problem of ju- 
venile delinquency has set a commend- 
able and realistic standard for the entire 
country. 

Much of the success of the Federal 
program has been due to its flexibility 
in the treatment of offenders. The 
Youth Correction Act and the Juvenile 
Delinquency Act reflect the now accepted 
concept that criminal behavior of youths 
present different and individual prob- 
lems which can best be handled ky laws 
emphasizing rehabilitation rather than 
punishment. 

It is understandable that any legisla- 
tion dealing directly with human be- 
havior should not be considered final. 
Continuous reevaluation and improve- 
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ment based upon experience are neces- 
sary to secure maximum benefit from 
the program. 

Efforts under these Federal laws have 
clearly demonstrated a need for the two 
amendments I introduce today. 

The first of the two proposals would 
amend the Youth Corrections Act to 
make consistent the treatment of youth 
offenders on probation with that of 
youths committed to Federal institu- 
tions. 

Under section 5021 of title 18, a com- 
mitted youth who is unconditionally 
discharged before the expiration of the 
maximum sentence imposed upon him 
automatically has his conviction set 
aside. No such provision exists for the 
youth who is released from probation. 
His conviction remains on the record un- 
til the original sentence expires. The 
law, as it stands now, discriminates 
against the youth on probation who is 
generally charged with a lesser offense. 

I think section 5021 represents an im- 
portant factor in the treatment of youth- 
ful offenders. It provides an additional 
incentive for maintaining good behavior 
by holding out to the youth an oppor- 
tunity to clear his record. 

Passage of this amendment would ex- 
tend this opportunity to youths on pro- 
bation and, by so doing, remove an in- 
equity in the law. 

The second proposal would amend sec- 
tion 751 of title 18 to provide a penalty 
for juveniles who escape or attempt to 
escape from custody. 

Section 751 now provides stiff penal- 
ties for persons escaping or attempting 
to escape after a conviction or an arrest 
on a charge of felony and lesser penal- 
ties for those charged with misde- 
meanors. 

Under the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
quency Act a juvenile is not considered 
subject to criminal proceedings and 
therefore provisions of the Escape Act 
do not apply to juveniles. 

A juvenile, as far as legal punish- 
ment is concerned, has nothing to lose 
by trying to escape. Unfortunately, 
many police officers and guards have 
sustained serious injuries at the hands 
of youths bent on escape. 

The amendment would close this loop- 
hole by making juveniles who escape or 
attempt to escape from custody liable 
to prosecution under the Escape Act, 
but the maximum penalty would be 1 
year imprisonment or $1,000 fine or both 
rather than the 5-year maximum of 
section 751. 

The two amendments, when consid- 
ered together, suggest the attitude of 
the Federal Government to juvenile de- 
linquency. For those youths who 
demonstrate a willingness to help them- 
selves, every reasonable opportunity is 
afforded to assist them in making a new 
start. But for those youths who refuse 
to respond to help, as in the case of es- 
capees, some punishment is necessary 
and justified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Dopp, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
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and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 


S. 1953. A bill to amend section 5021 of 
title 18, United States Code; and 

8.1954. A bill to amend chapter 35 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to the escape or attempted escape of juve- 
nile delinquents. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

John O. Garaas, of North Dakota, to 
be U.S. attorney, district of North Da- 
kota, term of 4 years, vice Robert Vogel. 

Adam J. Walsh, of Maine, to be U.S. 
marshal, district of Maine, term of 4 
years, vice Harry W. Pinkham. 

James H. Dillon, of Wisconsin, to be 
U.S. marshal, eastern district of Wis- 
consin, term of 4 years, vice Lyle F. Mil- 
ligan. 

Gibson Greer Ezell, of Georgia, to be 
U.S. marshal, middle district of Georgia, 
term of 4 years, vice William K. Holt, Jr. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Wednesday, May 31, 1961, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be sched- 
uled. 





NOTICE OF EXECUTIVE SESSION BY 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE WITH VICE PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to announce that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will hear the Vice 
President discuss his recent world trip 
in closed, executive session in the com- 
mittee room, F-—53, Capitol, tomorrow 
afternoon, Thursday, at 3:30 o’clock. 
All Senators are invited to attend and 
take part in the meeting. I hope they 
will come. 





ARTI- 
THE 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN 


RECCRD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. DODD: 

Address by Senator HarTKeE delivered be- 
fore Indiana Academic Advisory Council at 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 20, 1961. 





CUBA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the at- 
mosphere in Washington, both inside 
and outside this Chamber, has recently 
been full of sound, fury, and oratory 
with respect to our policy toward Cuba. 
At the moment we are engaged in loud 
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talk about the desirability of entering 
into an arrangement with the Cuban 
dictator for the exchange of prisoners 
for tractors. I suggest that in recent 
days more heat than light has been cast 
on that subject. 

This morning, there appears in the 
Washington Post an editorial entitled 
“Blood Bargaining,” which stresses the 
importance of making every effort in a 
calm and dispassionate way to set the 
record clear in regard to the nature of 
the proposed bargain. The editorial 
suggests that hot words would play into 
Castro’s hands, in an argument which 
this country could not win. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed at this point in the 
REcorD, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

BLoop BARGAINING 

Let no one underestimate Fidel Castro’s 
craft in exacting every last drop of advantage 
in a propaganda battle. Since Castro’s origi- 
nal offer to ‘“‘exchange”’ prisoners for tractors 
put his regime in an ugly light, he now de- 
nounces us for using his terminology and 
insists that the tractors are simply an “in- 
demnification.” 

But the fact is that this country has some 
responsibility for the lives of the 1,200 luck- 
less invaders now in Castro’s hands, If they 
were to be executed—as Castro darkly hints-— 
it might blacken the Cuban regime’s repu- 
tation, but at a price far too cruel to pay. 
It is necessary to swallow a little pride in 
the hope that lives may be saved, and that 
the ultimate moral victory will go to those 
who value men more than machines. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, Milton EBisenhower, and 
Walter Reuther have undertaken a humani- 
tarian task in raising funds for the unhappy 
transaction. It would be a fine gesture if 
leaders all through the Western Hemisphere 
were to unite in the effort. The world ought 
to know that this is a matter that tran- 
scends government and reaches directly to 
the people themselves. 

Every effort ought to be made, in a calm 
and dispassionate way, to set the record 
clear as to the nature of the bargain. But 
hot words would play into Castro’s hand in 
an argument which this country could not 
win. 


Mr. CLARK. This business about the 
tractors and the prisoners is, to my way 
of thinking, only a digression with re- 
spect to the important debate on our 
Cuban policy. It occurs to me that in 
this debate far too little attention has 
been paid to the necessity for the United 
States to keep its international obliga- 
tions and far too little attention has been 
paid to the importance of having the 
United States keep its treaties and ob- 
serve the rule of law. We talk about the 
importance of the rule of law; but we 
tend to ignore it when it is not to our 
advantage. 

In the May 13 issue of the Saturday 
Review, there was published a guest edi- 
torial entitled “‘The Cuba Incident and 
the Rule of Law.” The author of the 
editorial is an able Republican, Mr. 
Arthur Larson, who served with distinc- 
tion for President Eisenhower in various 
capacities during the late administra- 
tion. The editorial points out that the 
Cuba incident which resulted in disaster 
was a clear violation, insofar as the 
United States was concerned, of both our 
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international commitments and our 
domestic criminal statutes which pro- 
hibit in no uncertain terms what we very 
clearly did. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
Recor», in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CuBa INCIDENT AND THE RULE oF Law 
(By Arthur Larson) 

In the first detailed expose of what went 
on behind closed doors before the decision 
on the Cuban enterprise was made, Wallace 
Carroll recounted in more than three full 
New York Times columns the many elements 
that were discussed and weighed: the intel- 
ligence estimates, the chances of success, 
the possible effect on American prestige, the 
matter of timing, and so on. At almost the 
end of the article, after a reference to the 
recruiting, training, and financing of inva- 
sion troops in the United States, there fol- 
lowed this sentence: “Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy and Abram J. Chayes, 
State Department’s legal adviser, checked 
the laws covering such activities and raised 
questions about their legality.” This is one 
of the very few references to law to be found 
in the millions of words that have been 
written about the Cuban incident. 

Now that the enterprise has miscarried, the 
reaction of the American people, official and 
unofficial, follows the same pattern: the tim- 
ing was bad; the intelligence work was bad; 
the failure to do an all-out job was bad; 
the effect on American prestige was bad. It 
is time someone said plainly—and not just as 
an incidental afterthought—that the whole 
affair was a flagrant violation of law. 

Take a look at the Federal criminal stat- 
ute quoted on this page, and at the passage 
from Habana Tréaty—which under article VI 
of our Constitution is, with the Constitution 
and statutes, the “supreme law of the land.” 
Then recall that only a few weeks ago we 
were watching on television the marching 
drills of recruits and the activities of enlist- 
ment centers, and reading in our papers illus- 
trated accounts of the open recruiting, fi- 
nancing, and training of these forces in sev- 
eral centers on the soil of the United States. 
I do not presume to discuss alleged active aid 
by governmental agencies; mere govern- 
mental tolerance of such activities on our soil 
is illegal in itself; affirmative governmental 
participation would sharply increase the 
gravity of the offense. 

What has gone wrong in this land that 
prides itself on being the guardian of the 
rule of law? 

Are these laws out of date? No. There 
are 10 pages of notes of decided cases follow- 
ing the statute first cited. The noninterfer- 
ence principle stated in the other quotations 
on this page has been restated in a number 
of subsequent treaties and declarations made 
by the American Republics, including the Bo- 
gota and Caracas actions designed to provide, 
through the Organization of American States, 
procedures for this very problem. The same 
principle has been applied by actions of the 
General Assembly to actual cases, such as the 
actions in 1948 and 1949 condemning aid by 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to Greek 
guerillas. 

Are these laws more legal technicalities? 
They are not. We are not dealing here with 
the fringes of international law and conduct. 
This is the very heart of the matter: the 
integrity of national states; the right of free- 
dom from interference in domestic affairs; 
the illegality of force in international rela- 
tions. 

Are we justified in our conduct because of 
a threat to our security? There are five 
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ways in which our security could be 
threatened: 

1. By a direct aggressive assault by Castro 
upon the United States. No responsible 
person seriously believes that this is a 
genuine danger. In any real showdown, one 
wave of planes from the aircraft carrier 
Saratoga could destroy Cuba in a matter of 
minutes. 

2. By subversive activities aimed at the 
United States. We have been dealing with 
such activities for years by much bigger and 
more expert practitioners. 

3. By direct aggressive assault by Castro 
upon other Latin American countries. In 
such an event, force can be met with force 
with complete legality under the United 
Nations Charter. Collective measures under 
the Bogota Pact and the Caracas Declaration 
would be in order, and our assistance would 
earn us the support rather than the fears 
of our Latin American neighbors. 

4. By subversive activities aimed at Latin 
American countries. These countries have 
been dealing with subversive plots through- 
out their history under their own laws. Here 
again, we can give our help by operating 
through the channels of the OAS, the UN., 
and the various treaties and declarations 
aimed at collective action against such 
subversion. 

5. By the gradual rise of pro-Castro, pro- 
Communist, anti-American sentiment 
throughout Latin America. This is the real 
threat, the new threat. The surest way to 
exacerbate this threat is to become com- 
mitted to a policy of “bringing down Cas- 
tro” quickly by whatever amount of Amer- 
ican intervention is necessary. We must not 
forget that throughout Latin American his- 
tory the specter of interventionism has al- 
ways taken the form of the fear of Yankee 
interventionism. The fear of Communist in- 
terventionism is only a few years old. The 
older fear runs very deep, and lies just un- 
der the surface. If we begin to act too im- 
periously and unilaterally, this fear could 
easily become once more the main force of 
Latin American politics, and could over- 
whelm the competing new force of anti- 
communism and anti-Castroism. On the 
other hand, the surest way to defeat this 
threat and enhance our security is to press 
forward vigorously with constructive pro- 
grams of economic development, to attune 
our policies and direct our attention to the 
lively and discontented new elements in 
these countries—the students, intellectuals, 
and young professional people who hold the 
key to the future and who should be our 
strongest allies, to insist at every point on 
strengthening and utilizing the OAS and 
other agreed collective measures, and above 
all to make respect for the national integrity 
of our neighbors the main theme of our 
policy. 

Finally, there is the tu quoque argument, 
perhaps the commonest of all. The Com- 
munists do it; therefore we not only may do 
it but must do it. If we ever succumb to 
that poisonous doctrine we are finished. It 
would be a poor sort of victory to become, 
in the process of winning, the very thing we 
are struggling against. We have our own 
objectives, and our own methods of reach- 
ing them. We seek—in company with most 
people everywhere, including those of Latin 
America—a world that orders its affairs and 
settles its disputes under law, that respects 
the self-determination of nations, and that 
bans resort to force and subversion whether 
by friend or enemy. 

We have been admonished to learn some 
“useful lessons” from the Cuban experience. 
Perhaps the most useful lesson is this: We 
do not get rid of violence by emulating vio- 
lence. We do not build a world of law by 
flouting law when it gets in the way of 
our sympathies, no matter how strong and 
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well founded those sympathies may be. The 
way to build the world we want, in short, 
is to be ourselves. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to the im- 
portance of keeping a clear head in con- 
nection with our Cuba policy, the im- 
portance of cooperating with our Latin 
American neighbors, and the importance 
of not giving the Soviet Union and the 
Chinese Communists an opportunity to 
charge us with being treaty violators and 
violators of our own statutes who fail 
to comply with the rule of law for our- 
selves, while we piously demand that 
others keep their treaty obligations. 





LACK OF ATTRACTIVENESS OF 
TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
morning I read in the Washington Post 
an article entitled “Ten Straight A High 
School Seniors Admit They’re a Little 
Bit Dizzy.” The article refers to 10 
seniors at the Arlington, Va., Wakefield 
High School, who yesterday were hon- 
ored in ceremonies at the school. 

I wish to read one paragraph of the 
article, because it relates to the bill we 
are debating and on which we are going 
to take affirmative action: 

Only one girl, Barbara Anderson, plans to 
study education and to become a teacher, 
Three other girls—Alice Mattice, Stephanie 
Duke, and Janice Niblett—said they had 
considered teaching, but were dissuaded be- 
cause of salaries. Several boys said flatly 
they didn’t think they could live on teacher 
pay. 


Mr. President, these 10 students are 
the top students in one of the finest high 
schools in this metropolitan area; and 
of the 10, only 1 says she plans to be 
a teacher. Three of the other young 
women have been dissuaded from be- 
coming teachers because of the low 
salaries and the poor economic condi- 
tions; and all the boys in the group say 
they could not live on a teacher’s salary. 

I believe this article points up the is- 
sue we now face in connection with 
Federal aid to education. I happened to 
notice the article as I was coming to the 
Capitol this morning; and if ever there 
was a cogent argument in favor of pro- 
viding more help to education, it is the 
article to which I have just referred. 





THE CAPITOL TERRACES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
every once in a while one notices in the 
morning press something which attracts 
his attention. 

I have noticed, around the Capitol, 
the beautiful terraces. The majority 
leader saw to it that the grounds around 
the Capitol were at least brought back 
to reasonable shape, so they will be at- 
tractive. 

However, around the Capitol are 
beautiful terraces which are unused. 
Apparently we lack some of the appre- 
ciation of beauty which is so widely 
developed among other peoples. Can we 
imagine that a Parisian would permit 
these beautiful terraces to be unused? 
Here they are; but on them one does not 
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find even a bench, a table, or a chair. 
In fact, these beautiful terraces around 
the Capitol could well be used for what 
some of our colleagues have been talking 
about—namely, sidewalk cafes. It is 
very difficult for tourists to find in and 
around the Capitol adequate places 
where they can eat and rest; but right 
here, on both sides of the Capitol, 
around the Senate wing and the House 
wing, are very beautiful terraces which, 
with but little change in terms of their 
covering, could be made most useful, 
with the addition of tables, benches, 
canopies, umbrellas, and with the pro- 
vision of some good service, which I be- 
lieve we might be able to provide by 
means of a catering service. Thus, in 
addition to having the pleasure of out- 
door recreation and outdoor eating, we 
could also make available to the citizenry 
who pay for this Capitol an opportunity 
to have a very satisfying and beautiful 
experience. 

Mr. President, I believe that the two 
items I have submitted this morning— 
one in regard to the situation in the field 
of education, and the other in regard to 
the need to develop beauty around the 
Capitol—help to begin our day fairly 
well. 





RANSOM OF CUBAN HOSTAGES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I would 
like to briefly comment on the activities 
of the volunteer committee, headed by 
Milton Eisenhower, Walter Reuther, and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, which is trying to raise 
$15 million to provide 500 tractors as a 
ransom for the Cuban freedom fighters. 

I believe that our Government should 
call an immediate halt to the activities 
of this committee and remind its leaders 
that we have an administration and a 
Congress for the making of foreign policy 
and for deciding whether or not the 
American people will pay tribute to the 
Cuban Communist dictator. 

There are two fundamental questions 
involved here: 

First, shall we submit to blackmail by 
the Communists? 

Second, shall we permit volunteer 
groups of private citizens to meddle in 
delicate matters of foreign policy? 

On the first point, I believe that the 
American people must, as a matter of 
principle, oppose the paying of tribute to 
Castro or anyone else, however laudable 
its immediate aim may be. 

There are 1 billion hostages in the 
Communist prison house of nations. We 
ought to be thinking about them every 
Gay of our lives. We ought to be 
formulating our policies and shaping 
our programs to bring about their 
eventual freedom. Our failure to pursue 
such policies cannot be redeemed by an 
impetuous, sentimental, token response 
to one aspect of a vast problem. 

For many years, I have been con- 
cerned with the problem of John Downey, 
@ young man from New Britain, Conn., 
who has been imprisoned by the Chinese 
Communists throughout that period. 
There have been many others, includ- 
ing that saintly American, Bishop James 
E. Walsh, who have been thrown into 
Communist prisons, and there is today a 
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large number of American citizens in 
Castro’s jails. 

We must be concerned with all of these 
tragic cases, but our concern must be 
expressed not in the easy payment of a 
tyrant’s ransom, but in the dearer coin- 
age of- national policies that will put 
these tyrants out of business and begin 
to redeem the freedom of all men. 

Our national concern for the plight of 
the Cubans and for the safety of the 
Cuban freedom fighters should have been 
evidenced by effective help on the beach- 
head to enable their just revolution to 
succeed. Having failed that test, we are 
now asked to render ourselves absurd and 
ridiculous by crawling to Castro and by 
making of our country the foil for his 
propaganda efforts. 

By paying Castro’s price for a thou- 
sand good men, we only give him the 
means to strengthen his enslavement of 
6 million others. 

More regrettably, if this voluntary 
committee is permitted to carry out its 
plan, the American people will, for the 
first time to my knowledge, be making 
use of ransom and tribute as an instru- 
ment of policy. If we start to pay tribute 
now for 1,000 of the 1 billion Communist 
hostages, where will it stop? 

For many years the United States has 
tolerated the spectacle of Cyrus Eaton 
and others parading around the world 
engaging in discussions with Communist 
leaders, to the embarrassment and det- 
riment of the United States. We have 
endured other troublesome harassments, 
such as the refusal of longshoremen, for 
their own political reasons, to unload 
this or that foreign ship, thus creating 
international incidents. 

The Reuther-Roosevelt-Milton Eisen- 
hower committee again poses the prob- 
lem, and I think the time has come for 
us to face up to it. 

Private citizens and private groups 
must not be allowed to interfere with the 
conduct of our international affairs. The 
attempt of private citizens to pay a for- 
eign dictator for the release of foreign 
nationals captured during an insurrec- 
tion is so clear a case of interference in 
the lawful jurisdiction of our Govern- 
ment that it simply cannot be tolerated. 

This is irresponsible meddling, and 
this fact cannot be altered by the hu- 
manitarian aims of the enterprise. 

If this committee is not in violation 
of the letter of the Logan Act, it is 
surely in violation of its spirit, and I 
believe this incident should furnish the 
impetus to Congress for the drafting of 
a new Logan Act, an act equal to the 
task of controlling the activities of a 
rash of self-appointed emissaries with- 
out portfolio. 

The situation is further complicated by 
reports today that the Internal Revenue 
Service may grant tax deductions to 
those who contribute to the ransom fund. 
This can only have the effect of furnish- 
ing a semblance of official sanction to 
the committee. If the U.S. Government 
wants to submit to blackmail by Fidel 
Castro, let it try to do so through official 
channels, where it will be promptly and 
properly repudiated by the Congress and 
the people. 

I feel quite certain the U.S. Govern- 
ment is not a silent partner in this en- 
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deavor, but the situation is by now so 
confused that I feel it is mandatory for 
the State Department to issue a state- 
ment repudiating the efforts of the ran- 
som committee and calling for a halt to 
its activities. 





DETENTION OF MOISE TSHOMBE 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, earlier 
in the month I expressed my disap- 
proval of the seizure of Moise Tshombe, 
one of the leaders of the Congo, while 
he was attending a peace conference 
under a pledge of safe conduct. There 
have been hints, particularly from 
United Nations sources, that this sei- 
zure might be used to compel Kasavubu 
and Tshombe to make some agreement 
with respect to the future of that un- 
happy state, the Congo; but, without 
regard to the attempts to justify it, any 
man with a sense of fairplay will de- 
nounce this arrest, while Tshombe was 
traveling under the white flag, as a most 
reprehensible act. 

I have expressed my great disappoint- 
ment that the United Nations, which 
protested so loudly at the assassination 
of Patrice Lumumba, has not likewise 
protested this illegal and immoral act 
of seizing Tshombe while he was under 
the white flag. 

As I have stated before, I have been 
amazed that there has been so little 
interest generated by this dastardly act. 
The United Nations passed a resolution 
condemning the murder of Lumumba, 
and properly so, but they apparently 
have taken no serious steps to try to 
secure the release of Tshombe. Both 
Tshombe and Lumumba had been criti- 
cal of the United Nations, so we must 
look further to find the reason for the 
difference in approach by officials of the 
United Nations. 

I have two editorials that I wish to 
have printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. Both of these editorials, 
one in the New York Times and the 
other in the Savannah Morning News, 
ask the question, What would have hap- 
pened if Premier Gizenga, successor of 
Lumumba, had been seized under simi- 
lar conditions? Both point out there 
would have been demonstrations in 
every capital of the world. When the 
Communists demonstrated, the United 
Nations condemned. Tshombe has been 
strongly anticommunistic and is there- 
fore expendable. 

This double standard of morality, if 
persisted in by the United Nations, will 
destroy the usefulness of that body in 
settling disputes at the conference table, 
and we are likely to have a great many 
which should be settled at the confer- 
ence table before the birth pains of the 
emerging new nations are ended. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both of the editorials to which 
I have referred be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 9, 1961] 
TREACHEROUS ACT 

When Moise Tshombe, leader of Katanga, 

traveled to Coquilhatville last month to 
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confer with Leopoldville officials on the 
Congo’s future status, he came as the leader 
of the richest, most independent province 
in the divided African state. Now, in one 
of those fantastic developments that we 
have to expect in the Congo, he stands un- 
der arrest and accused of high treason. 

Mr. Tshombe, who has adamantly refused 
to cooperate with the U.N. or other 
Congo leaders, should nevertheless have 
been able to count on the immunities 
covering any participant in a political con- 
ference. His abrupt seizure by Leopoldville 
officials who are dissatisfied with his bar- 

ng attitude was a treacherous act 
which the unpopularity of Mr. Tshombe 
outside Katanga in no way excuses. 

The United Nations has asked President 
Kasavubu to adhere to the principles of 
“fair treatment and due process of law” 
with regard to Mr. Tshombe. One can im- 
agine what an uproar would have been cre- 
ated in many quarters if Premier Gizenga 
of secessionist Stanleyville had been simi- 
larly seized. The United Nations has the 
duty to insist on Tshombe’s release, remem- 
bering that the principles of “fair treatment 
and due process” apply to those with few 
outside friends as well as to those with many. 
[From the Savannah Morning News, May 11, 

1961] 


Wuere ARE THE DEMONSTRATIONS? 


Senator Ricuarp Russe. took the floor of 
the Senate this week to attack the detention 
of Moise Tshombe, doughty boss of the 
Congo’s Katanga Province. 

Tshombe may be so guilty of crimes that 
the United Nations should arrest him, Sen- 
ator RUSSELL declared, but his seizure at the 
Congo political conference constitutes breach 
of a promise of safe conduct. 

Few other voices have been raised to pro- 
test the seizure of Tshombe, even though 
he faces possible execution. This seems 
strange in view of the uproar raised when 
Patrice Lumumba underwent the same ex- 
perience. 

Where are the demonstrators now? Why 
aren’t mobs in cities around the globe 
astir? Why doesn’t the Soviet Union pro- 
test? Why are all the neutrals silent? Isn’t 
Tshombe as much a victim as Patrice Lu- 
mumba? 

The arrest of Moise Tshombe is but an- 
other chapter in the Congo’s brutal politi- 
cal struggle. Its participants recognize no 
rules, and Americans are at a loss when they 
seek to judge the actions of the Congolese by 
accepted standards. 

It was at the hands of Moise Tshombe, 
it has been charged, that Patrice Lumumba 
met his death. This is the grave accusation 
lodged against the Katanga leader. The 
charge of “treason” which has been leveled 

him means only that he does not 
agree with his captors. 

So why no demonstrations in defense of 
Moise Tshombe? The cases are almost the 
same, except that Tshombe’s record is per- 
haps a bit the cleaner, ugly though it may 
be 


Could it be that the difference lies in their 
attitude toward communism? Whatever 
else Moise Tshombe may be, he is not pro- 
Communist. Patrice Lumumba was. 

It doesn’t take involved reasoning to draw 
a deduction from that. The Communists 
aren’t concerned about Moise Tshombe’s 
fate, so there are no demonstrations. But 
what if the prisoner held by the Central 
Government happened to be Antoine Ga- 
zenga, the pro-Red successor to Patrice 
Lumumba? Would there be silence then? 
There would not. 





PROTECTION OF INDIVIDUAL 
RIGHTS OF CITIZENS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at the 
conclusion of these brief remarks, I shall 
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send to the desk a concurrent resolution 
on behalf of the Senator from Mlinois 
(Mr. Dove.tas] and myself and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

I have advised those Senators who I 
thought might have an interest in this 
concurrent resolution to be in the Cham- 
ber this morning, and I am hopeful they 
are. 

Mr. President, the concurrent resolu- 
tion which I shall send to the desk in a 
few minutes concerns itself with the sit- 
uation of the President of the United 
States in respect of Alabama, where he 
has been compelled by circumstances in 
that State to take action of the highest 
order, in terms of the executive power, 
in sending a large number of U.S. mar- 
shals into that State in order to protect 
the rights of citizens of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, this is a pretty serious 
situation, and it is time that the atten- 
tion of the whole country be called to it 
most markedly. Interstate bus segrega- 
tion is an evil—that is a word, inciden- 
tally, used by the New York Times—and 
in illegal tradition. U.S. citizens have a 
legal right to unsegregated bus trans- 
portation and to be carried physically in 
buses from one State to another. 

The State authorities cannot be ex- 
cused from failure to protect citizens in 
their rights, not only as citizens of their 
States, but as citizens of the United 
States. 

We have had the spectacle of a per- 
sonal representative of the United 
States, Mr. Seigenthaler, of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, lying on the streets of 
a city in Alabama unconscious, as a re- 
sult of mob action. 

Mr. President, I am a lawyer. There 
are many lawyers in the Senate. Prov- 
ocation is no defense to a charge of 
committing serious crime. All the talk 
about provocation omits the cardinal 
fact that the people allegedly provoking 
are engaged in perfectly legal acts, 
while they who react with violence are 
engaged in entirely illegal acts. 

Mr. President, the President of the 
United States took the only action he 
could take, in view of the law and the 
Constitution and the failure or refusal 
of State officials to act. On that score 
we are left in no doubt. The Attorney 
General of the United States, in a com- 
munication sent to me, and I assume 
sent to most other Senators, said, in 
respect to the Governor of the State of 
Alabama: 

Therefore, although I strongly believe that 
law enforcement matters should be handled 
by local authorities whenever possible, now 
not being even able to reach you to learn 
what steps you intend to take, we have no 
alternative but to order the following ac- 
tion— 


And he then specifies the action. 

As reported in this morning’s news- 
papers, the Attorney General has sent 
a reply to Members of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives from Ala- 
bama in which he says practically the 
same thing; that he did his utmost to 
get action from the State authorities. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Georgia? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. 
from Georgia. 

Mr. President, the President should 
have asked Congress for legislation on 
civil rights. I have been very ardent in 
that cause. But for this situation the 
President needs no legislation. He is 
entitled to know that the country is 
with him. 

Mr. President, the concurrent resolu- 
tion I now submit, for myself and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovgetas], for 
which I ask immediate consideration, 
is an effort to inform the President that 
the country is with him in the making 
of this very serious decision. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
object to consideration of the concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may the 
concurrent resolution be stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President of 
the United States be supported in measures 
to enforce the Constitution of the United 
States and the laws enacted thereunder for 
the protection of individual rights, in such 
States where citizens of the United States 
may be deprived of their rights under the 
Constitution and such laws, or jeopardized 
in the, enjoymer-t thereof, by virtue of the 
actions of citizens of any State, or by virtue 
of the actions or failures to act of the public 
authorities charged with the enforcement 
of the laws in such State. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to present consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I wish to say 
a few words about this matter. 

No one has been more saddened by the 
tragic occurrences of the last several 
days in the South than the Senator from 
Georgia. I have deplored all the acts of 
violence, not only because they were 
against the law, but also because they 
ran counter to the best interests of the 
people of the South—and I refer now to 
the white people of the South—whose in- 
terests have been at stake in the legisla- 
tive battles we have waged on this floor. 

Mr. President, the people of Alabama 
made a mistake when they permitted 
themselves to be provoked into violence. 
The so-called freedom riders, I under- 
stand, had no difficulty anywhere they 
traveled until they did associate young 
white girls with Negro males, and that 
did bring forth these lawless acts. I 
deplore every one of them even though I 
realize the extent of the provocation. 
But it should have been recognized that 
the CORE organization was determined 
to provoke violence and then demand the 
intervention of the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, while coming to the 
Senate this morning, I happened to hear 
on the radio that a man named Rock- 


I thank my colleague 
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well, I believe, had invaded the city of 
New Orleans with a group of Nazis. 
Frankly, I did not know we had any Nazis 
in this country at this time. 

It was not charged that this group had 
committed any illegal acts, but it was 
stated on this morning’s radio news that 
the police force of New Orleans, at the 
instruction of the governing body there, 
had stopped the bus and compelled the 
occupants to cover up all the incendi- 
ary signs which were attached to the 
bus before they were permitted to pro- 
ceed. 


Mr. President, we do not want to 
have to have any double standard of 
political morality. We should consider 
the resolution, to determine if it would 
not be appropriate to affix an amend- 
ment which would commend and con- 
gratulate the mayor of New Orleans and 
the authorities of that city generally for 
their handling of the Rockwell incident 
and in any other cases where the govern- 
ing authorities have enforced the peace. 

Of course, it is a rather absurd posi- 
tion for the Senate to undertake to com- 
mend the President of the United States 
for undertaking to enforce what he re- 
gards as the law. That ishis duty. That 
is what he is sworn to do. 

I should like to consider other aspects 
of this concurrent resolution, so I there- 
fore object to its immediate considera- 
tion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ob- 
jection is heard. The concurrent reso- 
lution will be received and will go over 
1 day, under the rule. 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 25) was 
ordered to lie over 1 day, under the rule. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp sundry articles and other 
data from which I have read with re- 
spect to the resolution. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
telegram, and articles were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1961. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenaTor: I am enclosing a copy of 
the telegram which I sent to Governor Pat- 
terson of Alabama on Saturday, May 20, in- 
forming him of the reasons why it was 
necessary to send U.S. deputy marshals to 
Montgomery to maintain peace and order 
and protect interstate travel and commerce. 

The action was taken pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 333, which pro- 
vides that— 

“The President, by using the militia or 
the armed forces, or both or by any other 
means, shall take such measures as he con- 
siders necessary to suppress, in a State, any 
insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful 
combination * * *.” 


Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
May 20, 1961. 
Gov. JoHN PATTERSON, 
Montgomery, Ala.: 

As you know, since early this last week I 
have been deeply concerned about the situa- 
tion in Alabama. From my conversation 
with you on Monday and numerous conver- 
sations that I and my associates here had 
with your aids, you have been aware of the 
concern with which we have regarded this 
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very explosive situation. Since the destruc- 
tion of the bus on Sunday and the interfer- 
ence of interstate travel you have been made 
aware of our clear responsibility in this area. 
The President himself when he was unable 
to reach you Friday made this clear to the 
Lieutenant Governor and pointed out that 
the Federal Government has the responsibil- 
ity to guarantee safe in interstate 
commerce and that free travel had not been 
possible for 5 days in Alabama. The 
President hoped that the government of 
Alabama would restore the situation without 
the need for action by Federal authorities. 

You then requested that the President 
send a personal representative to discuss the 
matter with you. As you know, Mr. Seigen- 
thaler of this office met with you last eve- 
ning and in your presence talked to me on 
the telephone. He told me that you wanted 
to assure the President and the Federal Gov- 
ernment that you had the will, the force, 
the men, and the equipment to fully protect 
everyone in Alabama. 

Mr. Seigenthaler assured you that the Fed- 
eral Government was willing to provide mar- 
shals and any other assistance in order to 
assure that interstate commerce was unim- 
peded. You stated that this was unneces- 
sary and that you and the local authorities 
would be completely able to handle every 
contingency. You suggested that we notify 
the Greyhound Bus Co. that this guar- 
antee had been given. It was based on this 
assurance of safe conduct that the students 
boarded the bus in Birmingham on their 
trip to Montgomery. These students boarded 
the bus this morning. They arrived in 
Montgomery and were attacked and beaten 
by a mob. Prior to their arrival we took the 
additional precautionary step of having the 
FBI notify the police department that these 
students were coming and asked the police to 
take all necessary steps for their protection. 
The FBI was informed and in turn notified 
us that all necessary steps had been taken 
and that no action on our part was necessary. 
As a matter of fact, no police were present. 
However, an armed mob was. Several of the 
travelers were severely beaten. The Presi- 
dent’s personal representative, Mr. Seigen- 
thaler, who attempted to rescue a young 
white girl, who was being attacked by the 
mob, was knocked to the ground and left 
unconscious in the street. 

Once again I have tried to reach you by 
telephone to discuss this matter with you. 
I was informed that you were out of town 
and no one knew when you would return or 
where you were. Therefore, although I 
strongly believe that law enforcement mat- 
ters should be handled by local authorities 
whenever possible, now not being even able 
to reach you to learn what steps you intend 
to take we have no alternative but to order 
the following action: 

1. I am asking the US. court in Montgom- 
ery to enjoin the Ku Klux Klan, the National 
States Rights Party, certain individuals and 
all persons acting in concert with them, from 
interfering with peaceful interstate travel 
by buses. 

2. I am arranging for the FBI to send in 
an extra team to intensify its investigation 
of the incident in Montgomery and the other 


events this past week in which the Federal - 


Government has jurisdiction. 

3. I am also arranging for U'S. officers to 
begin to assist State and local authorities in 
the protection of persons and property and 
vehicles in Alabama. 

Mr. Byron White, the Deputy Attorney 
General, will be in charge and will be in 
touch with your office as well as the local 
authorities. 

I trust we will have your cooperation and 
the cooperation of local authorities. 

RoBERT F, KENNEDY. 
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[From the Washington Post, May 24, 1961] 
ATTORNEY GENERAL’S REPLY TO CONGRESSMEN 


(Following is the text of a telegram sent 
yesterday by Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy to Alabama Representatives and 
Senators who asked the Justice Department 
to withdraw Federal marshals from the 
State.) 

Thank you for your telegram of this after- 
noon. U.S. deputy marshals were sent to 
the State of Alabama only as a last resort. 
The action was taken with great reluctance. 

Information came to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation and the Department of 
Justice a week ago Sunday that there would 
be violence in Birmingham, Ala. The Bir- 
mingham police and local authorities were 
informed. Despite this advance information, 
no police were present at the bus terminal. 
A number of the passengers were attacked 
and beaten severely by an uncontrolled mob. 
Another bus traveling in interstate com- 
merce was attacked, burned, and a number 
of passengers badly beaten and injured. 

The following day, Monday, I requested 
Governor Patterson to provide protection for 
buses traveling through the State of Ala- 
bama. The Governor granted that request 
and said the buses would be protected. 
However, later Monday afternoon, he changed 
his position. 

Following these events, the situation 
slowly deteriorated over the next few days. 
I made numerous attempts to get in touch 
with Governor Patterson to discuss the sit- 
uation with him. All of these attempts 
were unsuccessful, and I was informed that 
the Governor was out of town and unavail- 
able. 

On Friday noon, realizing that the situa- 
tion was becoming more critical, the Presi- 
dent attempted to call Governor Patterson. 
The President was told the Governor was out 
of town and could not be reached. 

Sometime later, an intermediary for the 
Governor called and said the Governor would 
like to meet with a personal representative 
of the President to discuss the situation in 
Alabama. The President designated John 
Seigenthaler of my staff, and Mr. Seigen- 
thaler met with Governor Patterson for 2 
hours on Friday evening in Montgomery, 
Ala. Governor Patterson stated emphati- 
cally to Mr. Seigenthaler that no help was 
needed to protect the buses traveling 
through Alabama and that the State would 
maintain law and order. 

You state in your telegram that Gov- 
ernor Patterson informed you yesterday that 
the State of Alabama has the “means, ability, 
and the will to keep the peace without out- 


Seigenthaler on Friday evening. Twelve 
hours later, Mr. Seigenthaler was lying un- 
conscious in a street in Montgomery after 
having attempted to rescue a young girl from 
another armed mob. I am, therefore, not 
quite as impressed with these words of as- 
surance as I might otherwise be. 

Furthermore, prior to this riot, the local 
police as well as the other law-enforcement 
authorities were informed by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation that there was a strong 
possibility of violence at the bus station in 
Montgomery. Federal authorities were as- 
sured that the local officials had the means, 
the ability and the will to handle the situa- 
tion and that Federal help was unnecessary. 

No police were present at the time of the 
riot Saturday. They arrived only after the 
damage was done. 

It was only after all of these events that 
the decision was made to send deputy mar- 
shals into Alabama to assist local law-en- 
forcement officials. 

In this connection, for several hours Satur- 
day after the riot, I attempted to contact 
Governor Patterson to find out what steps 
he intended to take. After I could not reach 
him, the marshals were dispatched. 
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On Sunday evening a mob advanced on the 
First Baptist Church in Montgomery, where 
a large group of Negroes were holding a meet- 
ing. It is clear from newspaper reports and 
from the investigation conducted in the last 
36 hours that had it not been for the pres- 
ence of the marshals, there would have been 
an extremely bloody and costly riot. 

Newspaper reporters, who were present, 
stated that if the marshals had not been 
present the church would have been burned 
to the ground with great loss of life. 

Shortly before this riot took place, Gov- 
ernor Patterson stated publicly the situation 
was peaceful in Montgomery and in Alabama 
and that local law-enforcement officials had 
the situation well in hand. Once again, this 
was hardly a correct appraisal of the situa- 
tion when we consider that within a few 
hours after making that announcement, he 
called out the Alabama National Guard. 

It should also be pointed out that the Na- 
tional Guard officers, as well as the officers 
of the State police, requested and received 
the help and assistance of U.S. marshals for 
the rest of the night and there has been a 
close cooperative effort since that time. 

What is needed now is action on the part 
of Governor Patterson and local law-enforce- 
ment officers, not merely words of intention. 

I assure you that we have no intention of 
permitting the marshals to remain in Ala- 
bama a minute longer than is necessary. 
With your assistance and cooperation I would 
hope that they could be withdrawn at an 
early date. 


[Prom the New York Herald Tribune, May 
23, 1961] 


TRAGEDY IN ALABAMA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The disorders in Alabama are tragic and 
ominous. For they raise questions which 
elsewhere in the world have proved to be 
insoluble by rational political means. 

What has happened in Alabama is that 
into the long controversy over civil rights 
which has been waged for a century in Con- 
gress, in the courts, in the press, there has 
in recent times been added direct action on 
which human lives are staked. 

What had been a movement of gradual 
reform is showing unmistakable signs of 
turning into a movement of physical con- 
frontation. with all the dire possibilities of 
reprisal and counterreprisal. 

Federal law is being nullified by State laws 
which contradict it and by overwhelming 
white sentiment which does not recognize it. 
Nullification exists by the failure of the 
State authorities to enforce Federal law and 
by the abdication of local authorities to 
mobs. 

We are witnessing a nonviolent rebellion 
against this nullification, nonviolent in that 
the agitators are unarmed and passive. This 
rebellion marks a lessening of hope and faith 
in the processes of the courts, of elections, 
of Congress, and of education. It is in- 
fluenced, no doubt, by the demonstrations 
in Africa that white domination can be ended 
by agitation and rebellion. We must recog- 
nize the grim fact that we have no im- 
munity here. It would be vain for anyone 
to expect that there can be a quick and easy 
end to the kind of courage and determina- 
tion which has been shown in the bus rides 
and in the lunch counter sit-ins. No one 
should expect this kind of thing to dis- 
appear leaving everything as it was before. 

The Nation is at the beginning of an ex- 
perience which will test profoundly our po- 
litical capacity. We must begin, of course, 
with a firm determination that we will not 
surrender the problem to the mob. While 
the issue posed by the bus riders is one of 
wisdom as well as of law, there is no doubt at 
ail that their ride into Birmingham and 
Montgomery was lawful. 
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There is no doubt that the Governor of 
Alabama and the local law enforcement of- 
ficers failed to prevent mobs from depriving 
the bus riders of their lawful rights. The 
authority of the law must, therefore, be 
vindicated, and the Attorney General has 
acted swiftly and boldly to do just that. 

But that is only the beginning of the 
story. The administration and the country 
are compelled to face the problem of direct 
action as a method of promoting civil rights. 
This is a real and pressing problem. For it 
is evident that after the lawful rights of the 
bus riders have been vindicated by the Fed- 
eral marshals, the Federal Government will 
almost certainly be in a position where it 
may be called upon to intervene whenever 
and wherever someone chooses to make a 
physical demonstration against the nullifi- 
cation of civil rights. The question is what 
kind of precedent is to be established by 
the sending of the Federal marshals. The 
matter cannot be left at the point where 
the Federal Government is in duty bound 
to protect those whose actions it cannot 
advise, guide, and control. 

It follows, so it seems to me, that the 
administration will have to have a thorough 
discussion with the leaders of the direct 
action movement. It must do this before 
the incipient rebellion gets out of hand. For 
while agitation cannot, and should not, be 
suppressed, it cannot be left unlimited and 
uncontrolled. If this rule is established, it 
may provide a basis from which it is not 
unreasonable to hope that the administra- 
tion can talk seriously with the responsible 
leaders of the South—talk to them about 
measures to reduce and eliminate the pub- 
licly degrading forms of segregation. 

In this, as in so much of our troubled 
world, the central issue is whether the rea- 
sonable men can collect the moral, the intel- 
lectual and the physical force to control and 
subdue the extremists and the violent, The 
issue is very much in doubt. For the good 
rhetoric and the good tunes are with the 
impatient and the passionate and the vio- 
lent. 

But since across the generations we have 
managed to become at least partially civil- 
ized, we are entitled to believe that the last 
word is with reason. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 
24, 1961] 
ALABAMA RIOTING—THE LEssoNnsS To BE 
LEARNED 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Every State, every community, every iaw 
enforcement officer, every citizen everywhere 
in the United States has something to learn 
from the disgraceful and degrading mob vio- 
lence in Alabama against white and Negro 
youths who were riding a desegregated bus 
in interstate travel. 

The United States is increasingly deter- 
mined that all citizens shall have total pro- 
tection in the exercise of all civil rights and 
equal access to all public facilities. 

There is no basis for condoning, what- 
ever the reason, the failure of Alabama local 
and State police to maintain public order. 
They knew that the unsegregated bus riders 
were arriving in Montgomery. Gov. John 
Patterson said the police would guarantee 
against mob action. They didn’t; the mob 
was on hand; the police were not—until it 
was too late. 

The unsegregated bus riders were exercis- 
ing a constitutional civil right guaranteed 
to all citizens and specifically upheld by the 
Supreme Court. 

If the bus riders are constitutionally right, 
if Governor Patterson and the Alabama police 
are constitutionally wrong, and if mob vio- 
lence is a crime against everybody, what, 
then, can be usefully learned from this pain- 
ful sequence of events? I believe these are 
the lessons: 
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Isn’t it time for responsible southern lead- 
ers in the States and in Congress to put 
their influence behind respect for law in- 
stead of their personal views of what the 
law should be? The able and far-seeing Sen- 
ator Sam J. ERVIN, JR., of North Carolina, is 
doing just that when he said this week that 
southerners who commit wrongs against Ne- 
groes (or permit them to be committed) 
hurt the cause of all who want to see an 
orderly test of the constitutional issues. 

The time is at hand for other southern 
leaders to rally behind the constructive 
stand of men like Senator Ervin. 

The political and civil leaders of Alabama 
have not acted wisely, have not served their 
own best interests or those of the Nation. 
The unsegregated bus riders are violating 
no law. In engaging in interstate travel, they 
were exercising a constitutional right. They 
may be doing it to provoke an incident, they 
are certainly doing it to call national atten- 
tion to this right. What, then, is the wise 
and prudent and practical response to such 
an affair? Surely it is to pay it no atten- 
tion. Let them ride, as they did in Georgia— 
and by so doing there wasn’t an ugly head- 
line—or incident—in a hundred miles. 

Other Governors should be able to learn 
a lesson from Governor Patterson. His duty 
was to maintain public order. Instead, he 
publicly excoriated the bus riders and there- 
by invited the mob action he was pledged to 
avert. He said the police would maintain 
order, but they were absent when needed. 
Is the Governor best serving his State by 
making martyrs out of the bus riders, by 
forcing the Attorney General to send in 
armed marshals, and by allowing incidents 
which add pressure for more stringent Fed- 
eral :aeasures? 

Every citizen should exercise every civil 
right as needed. I can well understand that 
those who have long been denied civil rights 
equality feel they must press their case to 
make their deserved gains more rapidly. I 
cannot escape the conviction that the “free- 
dom riders” might accomplish more in a 
different direction. For example, if these 
young men and women had organized to get 
all qualified Negroes on the registration rolls 
of these States they have been riding 
through, would this not be of more service to 
the people they are trying to help? 





[From the New York Times, May 22, 1961] 
ALABAMA, U.S.A. 


Once again the Federal Government has 
been compelled to move into a State to 
maintain law and order and to protect the 
constitutional rights of American citizens 
subjected to mob violence. Four years ago, 
President Eisenhower was forced to intervene 
with paratroopers in Little Rock. Now 
President Kennedy has found it necessary 
to send armed Federal marshals to Mont- 
gomery, where the Federal Government is 
being challenged by State authorities. 

This deplorable train of events adds a 
tinge of irony to the Nation’s observance of 
the 100th anniversary of the Civil War. It 
can only deal a new blow to American pres- 
tige and especially to our foreign policy 
dedicated to the promotion of human rights 
and human equality irrespective of class, 
color or creed. Little Rock became a by- 
word in international discourse and Mont- 
gomery may now join it in that unenviable 
distinction. The saving grace is that the 
Federal Government is acting promptly and 
decisively to defend these rights. 

The issue in Montgomery and in Birming- 
ham is not school segregation, as in Little 
Rock. It is the right of American citizens, 
white and Negro alike, to travel in safety 
in interstate commerce, without being seg- 
regated in contravention of the Constitu- 
tion. This right is now being tested by 
the so-called freedom riders, a racially 
mixed group consisting primarily of stu- 
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dents; who are waging their campaign for 
civil rights in the South in a Gandhian 
spirit of idealism and of nonviolent resist- 
ance to an evil tradition. But it is also 
peing waged with loud advance publicity 
and in deliberate defiance of State laws and 
iocal customs. There can be no question 
that in the freedom riders’ completely 
legal action there is an element of incite- 
ment and provocation in regions of high 
racial tension. 

There can also be no question, however, 
of the freedom friders’ constitutional 
right to do what they are doing, nor—and 
this is the key point—of the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the city and State authorities 
to protect them. The freedom riders are 
acting in accordance with the law and they 
are doing what they are doing frankly to 
test that law. 

Governor Patterson himself acknowledges 
the State’s responsibility to cope with vio- 
lence, but he has only exacerbated the sit- 
uation by denouncing the freedom riders 
as rabble rousers, by threatening to arrest 
the Federal marshals and by obtaining an 
injunction in State courts in conflict with a 
Federal injunction. He has put the State 
of Alabama in direct opposition to the Gov- 
ernment and the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The issue between the Federal and the 
State authorities is clearly joined. There 
can be no doubt which authority will and 
must prevail. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from New York for a moment. 

I should like to have the permission of 
the Senator to associate myself as a co- 
sponsor of the resolution, and I ask 
unanimous consent to do so. 

Mr. President, I commend my good 
friend the Senator from Georgia for the 
temperate position he has taken in the 
Senate, both today and earlier, with re- 
spect to a situation which I know must 
grieve him deeply. No one can condone 
what took place in Alabama. It has 
seemed to me important that we should 
stand behind the President with a united 
voice. The Senator from Georgia has 
been temperate and has been wise in his 
comments. I hope that after the Sen- 
ator gives the resolution further con- 
sideration, he will feel free to support it. 

The damage which is done in this 
body by statements of those who repre- 
sent a tiny minority of the people of the 
United States is incalculable in terms of 
our foreign policy as.well as in terms of 
our domestic policy. 

Thope that we can deal with this mat- 
ter calmly and judiciously and with 
maturity. 

The point must be made—and the 
point must be made without equivoca- 
tion—that the law of the land is going 
to be enforced all over the land, and that 
there can be no condoning of mob vio- 
lence, whether it takes place by the ad- 
vocates of a fascist group headed by Mr. 
Rockwell or by those who attempt by 
force to prevent the freedom riders from 
exercising their full constitutional 
rights. 

I am sure I speak for the Senator from 
New York as well as for myself—the 
Senator is in the Chamber and can speak 
for himself—when I say that all types of 
violations of the law by those opposed 
to the law of the land are equally despi- 
cable and should equally be deplored. 
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I think it is of the greatest importance 
that this body, to the extent it is pos- 
sible, present a unanimous front in sup- 
port of the President of the United 
States, in support of law and order, in 
support of the right of all Americans to 
speak their piece without violence, and, 
at the same time, the right of all Amer- 
icans to move freely between States, as 
they have every right to do under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MANSFIELD in the chair). The time of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The Chair wishes 
to invite attention of Senators to the 
fact that the Senate is operating under 
a 3-minute rule. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
happy to yield the floor to permit my 
friend from New York to proceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I say to the Senator 
that I welcome his cosponsoring of the 
resolution. I hope other Senators will 
do so. 

I, too, feel that the Senator from 
Georgia is deeply distressed about this 
matter. I know he is devoted to law and 
order, aS we all are. I have talked to 
him, and I know he is. 

The only reason for not having the 
resolution laid on the table is that the 
practical effect would be, if that were 
done, to take away the opportunity for 
considering it in a summary way, which 
I thought was necessary. 

Finally, of course it is correct to say 
that the President has a duty to enforce 
the laws, as the Senator from Georgia 
said. We all know it is pretty unusual to 
send a large number of marshals into a 
State. I thought the President would 
have some satisfaction in knowing that 
the Congress was with him. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, while 
I appreciate the kind words both Sena- 
tors have spoken, I do not wish to leave 
either Senator under any misapprehen- 
sion as to my views on the question of 
compulsory integration of the races in 
any public place. I am unalterably op- 
posed to forcible integration and inter- 
mingling of the races. 

I believe, however, that violence on the 
part of those living in a community is 
the very worst way to go about gaining 
support for our efforts to manage our 
our affairs. 
army of Federal officers dispatched to 
Alabama may be withdrawn. 

I do not think this resolution is going 
to do any good if it is enacted or even 
debated. I think it willdoharm. It may 
be helpful, in a political sense to those 
who represent some of the larger com- 
munities of the Nation, but it is not go- 
ing to help restore peace and good will 


I would hope that the 
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in the areas where these tragic events 
have been happening. 

Let there be no doubt as to my posi- 
tion. I believe that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court striking down local laws 
and forcing commingling of the races 
in the South to be extra legal judicial 
determinations—I regard these decisions 
as abortions and perversions of the 
Constitution of the United States. But 
I do not think that acts of violence such 
as those that occurred in the State of 
Alabama, will cure the situation and re- 
gain the rights of the States to handle 
their own affairs. 





THE IMPROVED BILL TO AID 
EDUCATION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
day the bill we are now debating, S. 1021, 
was introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of the Education Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, I took the floor of the Senate 
to call attention to the importance of 
this legislation. 

Now, after the long days of hearings 
ai.’ careful analysis of issues and facts 
before the Education Subcommittee and 
the full Senate committee, I wish to pay 
sincere tribute to the subcommittee 
chairman, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and his 
able colleagues on the committee for the 
fine work they have done in bringing this 
School Assistance Act of 1961 to the floor 
of the Senate. I congratulate the entire 
committee for having accomplished a 
most difficult and important task with 
distinction. The Nation is indebted to 
Senator Morse and to the members and 
staff assistants of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee for their contribu- 
tion to the schools and the children of 
America. 

On February 28 of this year, when 8. 
1021 was introduced in the Senate, I 
stated my conviction that democracy 
and education are one and inseparable, 
and my further conviction that Federal 
assistance to the Nation’s public schools 
is a vital necessity. 

At that time it was, however, my duty 
to point out to the Senate that S. 1021, as 
introduced, would be far from adequate 
to meet the needs of my State. The for- 
muta for allocation of funds in the orig- 
inai bill, combined with the proposed 
drastic cuts in the impacted area pro- 
gram, would have actually resulted in a 
loss to Alaska of nearly $70,000 as com- 
pared with amounts received by my 
State under the impacted area program, 
alone, in the past fiscal year. 

Subsequently, I testified before the 
Education Subcommittee, again pointing 
out the importance to Alaska and the 
Nation of enactment of a good aid to 
education bill and with a better formula 
to establish Alaska’s share. At the time 
I gave this testimony, I was assisted, as 
I had been in the preparation of my 
statement, by the valuable work of Dr. 
George Rogers, a distinguished econ- 
omist who is a member of the faculty of 
the University of Alaska, and the author 
of an important book on the economy 
of southeastern Alaska—‘“Alaska in 
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Transition.” I had asked President Wil- 
liam R. Wood of the University of Alaska 
to release Dr. Rogers to come to Wash- 
ington and work on the problem of an 
adequate formula for Alaska’s participa- 
tion in the Federal aid to education bill. 
And I also requested President George 
E. Smith of the State board of educa- 
tion to make the funds for Dr. Rogers’ 
visit available. I would, at this time, pay 
tribute to Dr. Rogers, to President Wood 
of the University of Alaska, and to the 
Alaska State Board of Education and its 
president, Mr. George E. Smith, for 
making it possible for Dr. Rogers to come 
to Washington and serve as a consultant 
on the School Assistance Act. 

It was Dr. Rogers who, upon analysis 
of the formula contained in the original 
bill, pointed out that the proposal for 
allocation of funds to the States failed 
to take account of relative differences in 
expenditures for education, which are 
measurable, and which make a great deal 
of difference in the kind of education 
which can be provided in the different 
States. 

For Alaska, this is especially impor- 
tant. 

Under the bill, as introduced, Alaska 
would have been treated in the same 
fashion as the wealthy industrial giants 
of the Northeast—New York, New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Penn- 
sylvania, and Massachusetts—a status 
that perhaps, flattered Alaska, but did 
not reflect the economic facts of life. 
This resulted from a formula based on 
State income, divided by numbers of 
students in attendance in public schools. 
Not taking into account real differences 
which exist between the States in the 
costs of school construction and mainte- 
nance as well as the cost of teacher 
salaries, this formula failed completely 
to meet the true costs of education in 
Alaska. 

The National Education Association is 
the authority for a statement made by 
the Alaska State Board of Education 
that the per pupil cost of education in 
Alaska is the highest in the Nation. The 
State board of education tells us that 
in a State where there is now a need for 
construction of 369 new classrooms, at 
a cost of $44 a square foot, the alloca- 
tion we would have received under the 
original bill would have built only 14 
such classrooms. The cost of educating 
Alaskan children is far beyond that in 
other States. Our great distances make 
it necessary to spend far more than most 
States for transportation of pupils to 
schools. One out of every $10 appropri- 
ated by the State for education must be 
spent for this. 

An exceptional case demonstrating the 
high costs of Alaskan education is that 
of the delivery of fuel oil to the village 
of Anaktuvuk Pass, which cannot be 
reached by highway, and where the cit- 
izenry is completely dependent upon 
air transportation for communication. 
The cost, this year, of delivering 75 
drums of oil to Anaktuvuk Pass was 
$6,300, or $233 per student. 

The need for recognition of high costs 
of education in Alaska was also brought 
to the attention of the Education Sub- 
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committee by my distinguished colleague 
[Mr. BARTLETT], who, in a memorandum 
to the subcommitt demonstrated the 
high costs of scho._ vonstruction in our 
State by reference to costs of construc- 
tion under the federally impacted area 
program. It was Senator BARTLETT who 
made the suggestion, adopted by the 
committee, that the cost of construction 
under Public Law 815 be used as a means 
of measuring the difference in these costs 
in Alaska as compared with the other 
States. 

This useful proposal of Senator BarT- 
LETT which, combined with the efforts 
based on Dr. Rogers’ work, resulted in 
the recommendation of the committee 
in the bill, as reported, that, in States 
where the cost of education exceeds the 
median of such costs in all the States 
by a factor of two or more as determined 
on the basis of an index of school con- 
struction costs under Public Law 815, 
or on the basis of other related data, 
there shall be assigned an arbitrary 
allotment ratio of 0.50. This proposal, 
coupled with the increased authoriza- 
tion recommended by the committee, 
will, I believe, tend to meet the require- 
ments of Alaska far better than the 
provisions of the bill as first introduced. 
The net result is that the sums origi- 
nally slated for Alaska are now in the 
revised version of the bill, doubled. 

Again, I express my appreciation to 
Senator Morse and the members of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee for 
their sympathetic concern with the need 
for an amendment of the formula pro- 
posed in S. 1021 as introduced to give 
Alaska an equitable share of the au- 
thorization. 

I am also gratified that the committee 
reported a bill which restored the cuts 
in the impacted-area assistance which 
has meant so much to the schools of the 
Nation. In my State this form of Fed- 
eral aid to education is vitally important 
to the operation of the schools. As most 
of Alaska may be described as federally 
impacted, there is no State having a 
greater need for Federal assistance in 
operating schools where the rate of at- 
tendance of children of military per- 
sonnel is very high. 

Mr. President, there will be no more 
important legislation than the School 
Assistance Act before the Senate at this 
session of Congress. I am happy, in- 
deed, that, at long last, we shall see the 
enactment of legislation to provide Fed- 
eral assistance for the schools of the 
Nation. I have long believed this is the 
only way in which our deficiency in 
classrooms can be remedied and that our 
schoolteachers can be adequately re- 
warded for their services. 

I look forward to an increase in the 
strength of our Nation that will follow 
the increase in the value of our human 
resources accruing from the passage of 
this bill. 





CASTRO, BULLDOZERS, AND 
PRISONERS 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 


the morning newspaper tells us that a 
committee has been set up to collect 
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the means for paying Communist Dic- 
tator Fidel Castro the blackmail in bull- 
dozers which he is demanding as the 
price of 1,214 lives. I have no objection 
to having the citizens of this country 
do whatever they want to do about the 
arrogant, insulting demand made by 
Castro in an attempt to rub our noses 
in the fiasco of an American-directed 
invasion failure—so iong as it is done 
voluntarily, and without Government 
sanction. However, I do resent the at- 
tempt on the part of the leaders of this 
bulldozer committee to convince the 
American people that yielding to Com- 
munist demands is “the way to smash 
communism.” This is precisely what 
has been wrong with our attitude. We 
have yielded and yielded and yielded. 
We have yielded so much that there is 
not much more to give—at least, not in 
terms of freedom’s real estate through- 
out the world. 

There is one important point to re- 
member about paying “blackmail,” and 
that is that it never ends, once it starts, 
because the blackmailer is never satis- 
fied. Castro is a good example. Even 
now he is threatening to change the 
terms of his offer. He does not like the 
word “exchange,” and insists that any 
transaction be regarded in the light of 
“indemnification” for war damages. He 
does not want the Cubans-in-exile to 
have any part in the deal. He wants 
only a certain type of bulldozer. This is 
only the beginning of his fresh demands. 

Undoubtedly there will be more, now 
that he knows there is a tendency in 
this country to give in. We shall be 
lucky if he does not wind up demanding 
500 hydrogen bombs, instead of bull- 
dozers. 

Mr. President, I suggest that there is 
something entirely degrading in the pic- 
ture of the United States of America re- 
duced to the point where she must trade 
material goods for human lives. If that 
were carried to its logical conclusion, we 
could reach the point where even Amer- 
ican lives would become a_ negotiable 
commodity in the cold war, with Com- 
munist tyrants rating them in terms of 
so many electric razors per man. I say 
this is nothing for any group of Ameri- 
cans to rush into blindly—without care- 
fully considering where it might lead. 





WORD FROM CUBA 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connec- 
tion with my remarks, a page from the 
Culver Alumnus, touching on the experi- 
ence of one of the alumni of that school. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Worp From CuBA 

Until recently, Culver has attracted a fairly 
large number of students from Cuba in both 
the winter and summer schools. The 
knowledge and understanding that has 
grown for more than a half-century between 
cadets of the two countries has been instru- 
mental in the fine relationships between the 
United States and Cuba. It also has brought 
to most Culver men a particular affection 
toward Cuba and Cuban citizens. 
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We are all aware of the horrible oo 
that has befallen our Cuban alumni and 
patrons in having their country seized by 
the Communists. Many of them are giving 
their lives in fighting Communist tyranny. 
In so doing, they are fighting not only for 
their own country but the United States and 
all freemen everywhere. 

I have received many letters recently from 
Cuban alumni and patrons. One of the 
most poignant is from Jorge Silva, a 1926 
graduate of the summer schools and the 
father of two winter school alumni. It is 
the most eloquent and passionate statement 
I have seen from a tortured man fighting 
for freedom. I reprint excerpts from his 
April 26 letter because I think it is impor- 
tant to all Culver men to know Mr. Silva’s 
thoughts in this emotion-laden period for 
him 


“This letter is to inform you and the acad- 
emy that my two sons Jorge (1959) and 
Mario (1961) together with other Culver 
men were in the U.S. endorsed invasion at- 
tempt on Cuba during the past week. Jorge 
is a captive, and Mario is missing. 

“It is my firm belief, and this is what I 
want you to know and the world to know, 
that all of us who once believed in the 
greatness of the United States of America 
feel that they and all of us have been the 
victims of gross high official treason. 

“The only reason why I allowed them to go 
was that they had an ideal and I could not 
stop them and that we were told they would 
be backed to the end by the U.S. Government 
and its Armed Forces if necessary. We be- 
lieved this because we know that this fight 
is not for Cuba or the Cubans. It is a fight 
for the very life of all Americans. 

“I am sure that by the time you read this, 
in private or to the corps of cadets, they 
will have been executed.” 

I firmly believe that the United States is in 
its most critical period in history. I also 
believe we are losing the fight to commu- 
nism by our unwillingness as a people to 
face up to the situation. The times call for 
cool thinking, moral courage, a better un- 
derstanding of the implications of commu- 
nism, the willingness on the part of each of 
us to sacrifice, and dynamic action to save 
our country and Western civilization from 
succumbing to communism by default. 

We at Culver are doing everything in our 
power—which admittedly is small to face up 
to the Communist peril by making ourselves 
and Culver cadets aware of their heritage 
and the threat communism poses to it. We 
recently had a 2-day convocation on commu- 
nism participated in by three nationally 
known authorities on the subject and led by 
Dr. Fred C. Schwarz, president of the Chris- 
tian Anti-Communist Crusade. We are 
teaching in history courses and America’s 
democratic heritage course the principles of 
freedom and the necessity for preserving 
them. But this is not enough. Americans 
everywhere must face up to the situation. 

I pray to God that Mario and Jorge Silva 
and all other Cuban sons of Culver will live 
through this calamity and soon will rejoin 
us as freemen. 

DeLMar T. SPIVEY, 
Superintendent. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask the Chair to 
lay down the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The Lecrstative CrerkK. A. bill (S. 
1021) to authorize a program of Federal 
financial assistance for education. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for the purpose of hav- 
ing a quorum call? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. With the under- 
standing that the time for such quorum 
call will not come out of the allotted 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will recognize a unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and 
ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the call of the quorum will not be 
taken from the time of either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. With the 
understanding that the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GoLpwaTER] will not lose 
his right to the floor, and that the time 
consumed for the quorum call will not 
be taken out of the allotted time, the re- 
quest of the Senator from Minnesota is 
agreed to, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The Chair 
recognizes the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to the 
Senator from Minnesota for a state- 
ment? I shall take the time out of the 
time allotted to the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am very hap- 
py to yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask to yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 





FOOD FOR PEACE IN THE FIRST 
4 MONTHS OF THE KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at 
a time when our attention has been di- 
rected to global crises, I feel that some 
of the areas of more positive accom- 
plishments may have been overlooked. 
For that reason, I think it appropriate 
to review, and to pay tribute to, the re- 
markable strides made by the food for 
peace program. 

One of the most gratifying records of 
progress during the first 4 months of the 
new administration has been made by 
the food for peace program—a humani- 
tarian program and a powerful instru- 
ment of our foreign policy. 

A hundred days—using that term 
symbolically, or these 4 months—is not 
a@ long time for giving new impetus and 
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orientation to a worldwide program. 
Yet, in that short time, George McGov- 
ern, Special Assistant to the President 
and Food for Peace Director, has dem- 
onstrated a remarkable ability to imple- 
ment the President’s request of January 
24 for vigorous and constructive use of 
our agricultural abundance. As a re- 
sult, I am pleased to note that more food 
will be shipped to hungry millions dur- 
ing the calendar year 1961 than has been 
shipped during any other single year 
since the enactment of Public Law 480 
in 1954. Even more significant is the 
remarkable shift in emphasis to more 
constructive uses of food, including the 
integration of food in the economic de- 
velopment of the recipient countries. 
This basic shift in concept of the food 
for peace program is supported and ac- 
claimed both here and abroad. 

It was then an emphasis upon the use 
of food for economic development in the 
needy countries that was the main em- 
phasis of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations when it considered the 
food-for-peace program a little over a 
year and a half ago. 

During the first 120 days, approxi- 
mately 3 million tons, or about one 
quarter billion dollars worth of food has 
been shipped under title I of Public Law 
480. The tonnage and dollar figures are 
impressive, but it is more meaningful to 
say that because of the shipments, 
countless millions of human beings will 
no longer drag out their lives with 
hunger as their constant companion. 

Also, during the 120-day period, 6 
new agreements have been signed 
with 12 countries for agricultural com- 
modities with an export value of $188 
million. In February, Mr. McGovern 
headed a special mission to Brazil. At 
that time he conducted preliminary 
negotiations to provide Brazil with 37 
million bushels of wheat valued at $70 
million. The success of this initial mis- 
sion is dramatic testimony to the effec- 
tiveness of our food-for-peace director, 
and the meaningfulness of our food-for- 
peace program. As Senators know, the 
agreement with Brazil has now been 
consummated, and, might I add, the so- 
called surplus of wheat, which seems to 
be ever present in the thinking of our 
people, is proving to be one of the great 
assets of our foreign economic policy. 

The food for peace director strongly 
supports the use of food to help the 
developing countries help themselves. 
He has therefore placed greater em- 
phasis on title II operations under Pub- 
lic Law 480 which offers the greatest po- 
tential for expanding assistance to the 
hungry and for self-help economic 
growth. Under Mr. McGovern’s a 
tion, and with the wholehearted 
ation of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
food for peace staff is making every ef- 
fort to develop school lunch and institu- 
tional food programs and self-help pro- 
grams supported by food as a part of the 
wage cost. 

The school lunch program in many 
of these areas is a sure way of bringing 
young people to the schools, and in that 
way combat illiteracy. Therefore, with 
the program we not only build the 
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veloping nations help themselves. 

I have said many times that we can 
convert wheat into hospitals, we can con- 
vert wheat and corn into education and 
into schools; and we can convert it into 
health. We know it is being done. 

I am pleased to add that tentative 
agreements for similar economic devel- 


480. During the first 120 days of the 
administration, two and a quarter billion 


and territories around the world. 
recent White House meeting, and after 
consultation with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the food for peace director in- 
formed the heads of voluntary agencies 
that they can expect an additional 110 
million pounds of nonfat dried milk, 


Bulgur wheat has now been made avail- 
able to the voluntary agencies for the 
first time. I have long been an advocate 
of this nutritious product. Not only is it 
adaptable for wide distribution, but it is 
one other important use for American 
wheat. 

Another area for which Mr. McGovern 
has developed plans for emphasis is sec- 
tion 303 of title III, Public Law 480, 
which provides for bartering or exchang- 


nedy’s inauguration, there have been 19 
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such transactions, totaling $58,417,885. 
Eyen more impressive is word received 
from the food for peace director that 
barter offers are now under consideration 
for transactions with a dollar value of 
almost $95 million. This exchange of 
food for useful material with adequate 
safeguards of normal marketing is a rea- 
sonable and practical program that 
benefits both us and our friends abroad. 

In all this planning, the importance 
of developing a multilateral approach 
to world hunger through the United Na- 
tions Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion has not been forgotten. President 
Kennedy has announced that the United 
States will make an initial $40 million 
worth of food available to the FAO. 
This food, combined with contributions 
from other countries, is to be used to 
establish a worldwide food reserve and 
is the most significant action taken by 
the U.S. Government to strengthen FAO 
activities since that Organization was 
established in 1945. 

If the food for peace program is to 
achieve maximum effectiveness, the pub- 
lic must be kept fully informed of its 

programs as well as its objectives. In 
line with this, President Kennedy has 
formed an American Food for Peace 
Council, to be co-chaired by James A. 
Michener, Pulitzer Prize author and 
Mrs. Raymond B. Clapper, a longtime 
representative of CARE. The Council 
will assist in developing public under- 
standing of world hunger and dramatize 
both the U.S. food for peace program 
and the United Nations’ freedom from 
hunger campaign. Other members of 
the Council include outstanding men 
and women from all walks of life. In 
addition, a total of 72 organizations 
have been asked to name a representa- 
tive to the Council. 

I ask unanimous consent that a release 
dated May 6 from the White House an- 
nouncing the appointment of the mem- 
bers of the Council, and the list of 
organizations invited to designate repre- 
sentatives for membership on the Coun- 
cil, be printed at this point in the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WHITE Hovsge, 
Saturday, May 6, 1961. 

President John F. Kennedy today an- 
nounced the appointment of the members 
of the American Food for Peace Council. The 
American Food for Peace Council is a group 
of outstanding men and women who will 
provide citizen leadership for both the U.S. 
food for peace program and the freedom 
from hunger campaign of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations. 
The Council will serve a threefold purpose 
in: (1) counseling with the Nation’s Food 
for Peace Director, George McGovern, (2) de- 
veloping public information on world hun- 
ger, and (3) enlisting support for the attack 
on world hunger. 

Cochairmen for the Council will be Pul- 
itger Prise-winning Author James A. Mich- 
ener and Mrs. Raymond Clapper, widow of 
the famed World War II war correspondent. 

James A. Michener, Honolulu, Hawaii: Mr. 
Michener is the well-known author of “Tales 
of the South Pacific” for which he received 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1947. A graduate of 
Swarthmore College, he has also studied and 
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lectured extensively at universities in the 


United States and in Europe. During World 
War II, he served with the U.S. Naval Reserve 


on active duty in the South Pacific. A pro- 


lific author, Mr. Michener has also held 
posts as associate editor of the Macmillan 
Co., and as member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee on the Arts of the US. Department of 
State. 

Mrs. Raymond Clapper, Washington, D.c.: 
Mrs. Clapper is a staff consultant and mem- 
ber of the board of directors of CARE, Inc. 
Until recently she was assistant executive 
director of CARE and traveled widely 
throughout the world supervising food dis- 
tribution and all types of CARE projects. 
Mrs. Clapper has also established herself as a 
writer, radio commentator, and lecturer. 
She attended the University of Kansas and 
the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
thropy. Mrs. Clapper was formerly director 
of the house service department of the for- 
eign division of the American Red Cross. 
She is currently serving on the board of 
directors of the Committee for International 
Economic Growth. 

The following citizens have accepted mem- 
bership on the American Food for Peace 
Council: 

Marian Anderson, Danbury, Conn.: Miss 
Anderson is a leading American contralto 
who received her musical education in Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and abroad. She was 
US. Delegate to the 13th General Assembly 
of the United Nations. 

Dwayne O. Andreas, Excelsior, Minn.: Mr. 
Andreas is a food products manufacturing 
executive. He is chairman of the board of 
Honeymead Products Co.; president of the 
Interoceanic Commodities Corp.; executive 
vice president of the Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion; and a member of the Soybean and Flax 
Industry Advisory Committee of the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture. He attended 
Wheaton College. 

Yul Brynner, Norwalk, Conn.: Mr. Brynner 
is an actor who received his education at 
the Sorbonne. He first appeared on the stage 
in Paris, making his American debut in 1940. 
He received an Academy Award in 1957 for 
his role in the motion picture “The King and 
I.” During World War IT he served the Office 
of War Information as a French language 
radio commentator. 

Clark M. Clifford, Washington, D.C.: Mr. 
Clifford is an attorney who served President 
Kennedy as a special adviser before the 
inauguration. During the Truman admin- 
istration, he served as special counsel to the 
President (1946-50). He was a captain in 
the USNR in World War II and was naval 
aide to the President in 1946. He received 
the Naval Commendation Ribbon. Mr. Clif- 
ford is currently senior partner of the Wash- 
ington law firm of Clifford & Miller. He 
received his law degree at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

Dr. Dorothy Ferebee, Washington, D.C.: 
Dr. Ferebee is director of the health service 
at Howard University and past president of 
the National Council of Negro Women. She 
is currently representing the United States 
at the All-Africa Women’s Conference for 
Girl Scouts and Girl Guides at Makere Col- 
lege, Uganda, Africa. 

Raymond C. Firestone, Akron, Ohio: Mr. 
Firestone is president of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. He is chairman of the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America Foundation. Dur- 
ing World War II, he served as a major in 
the USAF. He is a graduate of Princeton 
University. 

Dr. Luther H. Foster, Tuskegee Institute, 
Ala.: Dr. Foster has. served as president of 
Tuskegee Institute since 1953. He is a grad- 
uate of Virginia State College, and received 
his Ph. D. degree at the University of Chi- 
cago. Dr. Foster was appointed U.S. repre- 
sentative in 1954 to a Commission To Study 
Rural Higher Education in India. In 1960 he 
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was a member of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth. 

Dr. John A. Hannah, East Lansing, Mich.: 
Dr. Hannah is president of Michigan State 
University. 

Clifford R. Hope, Garden City, Kans.: Mr. 
Hope is a former Member of Congress from 
Kansas who served as chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture. He was 
congressional adviser of the U.S. delegation 
to the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations, and is currently presi- 
dent, Great Plains Wheat, Inc. 

Danny Kaye, Beverly Hills, Calif.: Mr. 
Kaye is a well-known actor and comedian 
who has taken an active part as Ambassa- 
dor at Large for the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund. He is currently en route to 
the Far East to make appearances on behalf 
of UNICEF. 

Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, New York City: 
Mrs. Lasker is the cofounder of the Albert 
and Mary Lasker Foundation. She is presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Museum 
of Modern Art, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the American Cancer So- 
ciety. She is a graduate of Radcliffe College. 

Murray D. Lincoln, Columbus, Ohio: Mr. 
Lincoln is president of Nationwide Insur- 
ance of Columbus, Ohio. He is currently 
chairman of the board of CARE, Inc., and 
served for many years as its president. Mr. 
Lincoln is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the U.S. Committee for the U.N., 
and formerly served on the U.N. Advisory 
Council. He is also president of the Co- 
operative League of the United States and 
a delegate to the International Cooperative 
Alliance. Mr. Lincoln is a graduate of the 
University of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Florence Stephenson Mahoney, 
Washington, D.C.: Mrs. Mahoney is a jour- 
nalist who is a member of the Washington 
Bureau of the James M. Cox Newspapers. 
She serves on the Arthritis and Metabolic 
Disease Council of the National Institutes 
of Health, and formerly for 4 years was a 
member of the Advisory Committee for 
Women in the Armed Services. Mrs. Ma- 
honey is currently a member of the board 
of governors of the Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans., and co-chairman of the Na- 
tional and International Committees 
Against Mental Illness. 

Robert Nathan, Washington, D.C.: Mr. 
Nathan is a prominent economic consultant. 
He was named 1 of 10 outstanding young 
men in the United States by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is the author 
of numerous works including “Mobilizing 
for Abundance.” 

Stephen Pace, Americus, Ga.: Mr. Pace 
served for 14 years as a Member of Con- 
gress, 12 years on the House Agricultural 
Committee. He retired voluntarily in 19651. 

Drew Pearson, Washington, D.C.: Mr. 
Pearson is a newspaper correspondent whose 
column “Washington Merry-Go-Round” has 
been widely published in the press since 
1931. He was formerly a Director for the 
American Friends Service Committee in 
Serbia, Montenegro and Albania (1919-21). 
An author and magazine contributor, Mr. 
Pearson is a graduate of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. 

Right Rev. James A. Pike, San Francisco, 
Calif.: Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
California, he is a widely traveled author 
and lecturer. 

Arthur C. Ringland, Chevy Chase, Md.: 
Mr. Ringland served on the staff of the 
American Relief Administration under for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover. He has also 
been an official of both the U.S. Department 
6f State and the Department of Agriculture, 
and was formerly Executive Director of the 
President’s War Relief Control Board. 

Carroll P. Streeter, Philadelphia, Pa.: Mr. 
Streeter is editor of the Farm Journal and is 
& frequent contributor to national maga- 
zines on agricultural topics. 
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Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati, Ohio: Mr. 
Taft is chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid. He is the for- 
mer president of the Federal Council of 
Churches, general counsel of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy. Mr. Taft is 
the son of former President William How- 
ard Taft. 

Jesse Tapp, Los Angeles, Calif.: Mr. Tapp 
is chairman of the board of directors of the 
Bank of America. For many years he was 
an official of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Harold A. Vogel, Washington, D.C.: Mr. 
Vogel is regional representative for North 
America of the Director-General of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and was formerly profes- 
sor of agricultural economics at the 
University of Idaho. He was secretary of 
the United Nations FAO Conference in Hot 
Springs, Va., in 1943. 

The following organizations have been in- 
vited to designate representatives for mem- 
bership on the American Food For Peace 
Council: 

Advertising Council, American Agricul- 
tural Editors Association, American Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural College Editors, 
American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations, American 
Association of University Women, American 
Council on Education, American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor-Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association, American Friends 
Service Committee, American Institute of 
Nutrition, American Jewish Joint Distribu- 
tion Committee, American Merchant Marine 
Institute, American National Red Cross, 
American Newspaper Guild, American News- 
paper Publishers Association, American Pe- 
troleum Institute, American School Food 
Service Association, American Seed Trade 
Association, American Wheat Institute, As- 
sociation of Junior Leagues of America. 

Boy Scouts of America, Brookings Insti- 
tute. 

CARE, Inc., Catholic Relief Services, 
NCWC, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Child Welfare League of America, 
Church World Service, Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A., Committee for International Eco- 
nomic Growth, Community Development 
Foundation. 

Dairy Society International, 

Farm Equipment Institute, Four-H Clubs, 
Future Farmers of America (FFA), Future 
Homemakers of America (FHA). 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Girl Scouts of America, Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America. 

League of Women Voters of the United 
States, Lutheran World Relief. 

Mennonite Central Committee. 

Motion Picture Association of America. 

National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council, National Association of 
Broadcasters, National Association of Tele- 
vision and Radio Farm Directors, National 
Canners Association, National Council of 
Farmer Cooperatives, National Education 
Association, National Farmers Union, Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, National Grange, Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute, National Social 
Welfare Assembly, Newspaper Farm Editors 
Association. 

Public Affairs Institute. 

Unitarian Service Committee. 

U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Vegetable Growers Association of America. 

Seventh Day Adventist Welfare Service. 

Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

Ford Foundation. 

Kellogg (W.K.) Foundation. 
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Rockefeller Foundation. 
Twentieth Century Fund. 
Civitan International. 
Kiwanis International. 
Lions International. 
Optimist International. 
Rotary International. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
food for peace program has all the in- 
gredients for amazing success. The out- 
standing progress of this program dur- 
ing the first 4 months convinces me anew 
of its worth as a humanitarian instru- 
ment in the cause of peace and freedom. 
The food for peace program is a tribute 
to the abundant production of the Amer- 
ican farmer and the desire of President 
Kennedy and the American people to 
share that abundance abroad. 

Mr. McGovern has ably demonstrated 
that he is a wise, sensitive, and imagi- 
native administrator. The food for peace 
program, in its first 120 days, has ex- 
emplified the new attitudes and pro- 
gram of action that characterizes the 
new administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles and editorials on the 
food for peace program be printed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, May 12, 1961] 
Don’t Cut Crops WHILE WoRLD STARVES 
(By Winzola McLendon) 


Eleanor Roosevelt yesterday, questioned 
the right of the United States to curtail 
agricultural production when a third of the 
world is going hungry. 

Speaking at a luncheon meeting of the 
Naval Officers’ Wives (NOW) Club in the 
Blue Room of the Shoreham Hotel, Mrs. 
Roosevelt told 500 service wives that the 
time has come for American women to face 
the world as it is today. 

There are no more domestic problems, 
she said. “Almost everything we do has 
repercussions and effects on the world.” 
Then she gave as an example of a domestic 
problem turned international, the curtail- 
ment of crop production. 

Every time she visits a country which can’t 
produce enough food for its people, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said, she is asked why land here 
is idle when other people are hungry. 

“Women should think about it. You 
know how you’d feel if your child went to 
bed hungry,” she told the peripatetic serv- 
ice wives—who, she said, have the greatest 
opportunity to help change the thinking 
of the Nation. 

She warned that some people “don’t like to 
face the fact that with the changes that 
come (to the world) we must be prepared 
to face new solutions * * *. The world 
anes much faster and the old rules won’t 
work.” 

Discussing international relations, Mrs. 
Roosevelt said the United States must do 
two things to combat communistic influences 
in the world. 

Show the world what we really believe 
in, and prove that we are giving the people 
@ life worth living—and know how to do it 
better than the Soviet people. 

Help take care of the material well-being 
of the people of the world. “If you are hun- 
gry, ideals seem not too important.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt—who spent Wednesday 
night here—came to the luncheon with her 
hostess, Mrs. Eugene Meyer. Immediately 
following her talk, she dashed off to catch 
a plane for Milwaukee. 








James H. Wakelin, Jr., and Mrs, Kenneth E. 
BeLieu. 

Then there were Mrs. Arleigh Burke, wife 
of the Chief of Naval , who has 
been h t of the NOW club 


of the luncheon and wife of the Paymaster 
General of the Navy. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Apr. 1, 
1961] 


Put Our Foop To WorkK FOR PEACE 


The recommendation by George S. Mc- 
Govern, director of the food for peace pro- 
gram, that the United States undertake a 
dramatic expansion of its effort to use the 
great American food surpluses to help under- 
developed countries is the best kind of ad- 
vice President Kennedy could receive. 

The Inquirer believes that there is no 
greater contribution this Nation could make 
to world peace than to feed the hungry, 
both at home and abroad. 

The new administration has wasted no 
time in demonstrating its sympathy for this 
aim on the domestic front. It should move 
with equal decision to put the Nation’s 

wealth of foodstuffs to work in serv- 
ice of humanity beyond our borders. 

This is not a simple matter, it is true. 
The United States has had a program for 
using surplus foods to feed the needy in for- 
eign lands for some years, and it has run into 
@ host of human problems. In at least 18 
countries of some 90 that have been helped 
Since 1958, commodities have been distrib- 
uted to ineligible recipients, sold on the 
black market, stolen or diverted to animal 
feed. Furthermore, great care is necessary 
to avoid unloading foodstuffs in such a way 
as to unsettle established markets or to 
discourage local food production. 

But these are problems which can be 
solved, not easily, perhaps, but surely, if 
the will and determination is great enough. 
‘The real danger is in magnifying them out 
of proportion to their real worth. 

The opportunity for the United States to 
lead free peoples everywhere in a global war 
on hunger is unparalleled. Agriculture is 
the key to the fight against famine. And it 
is In agriculture above all else that the su- 
periority of US. technology over that of 
totalitarian governments is clearest. 

We should drive that point home, not only 
because it is true and because it serves the 
purposes of the West, but because it is 
Fright that we should do so. It is, in fact, 
the most serious kind of reflection on US. 
moral values that we have tolerated for so 
long the hoarding of precious foodstuffs 
while so many people the world over die of 
hunger. 

The need to put our vast food resources 
to constructive uses in service of mankind, 
instead of paying exorbitantly to let them 
waste in costly warehouses, is one of the 
most + foreign relations problems fac- 
ing the United States. Of course, it is true 
that needy countries are usually no more 
able to provide for preparation, transporta- 
tion, and distribution of donated food than 
to pay for the training, tools, and other 
means to produce it themselves. 

But wouldn’t it be far better for the 
United States to use tax funds for such pur- 
poses than exclusively for paying pointless 

costs? We share Director McGov- 


ern’s conviction that U.S. food riches should 
be used as the basic capital to build up the 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 
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The difficulty, we realize, is to translate 
the idea into practical accomplishment. We 
do not know, even now, to what extent Mr. 
McGovern has spelled out the details of his 
proposal. We hope, however, that he has 
gone just as far as is to take the 
food-for-peace effort out of the token clas- 
sification in which it has languished for so 
long. President Kennedy and Congress 
should back him to the limit in achieving 
that end. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 1, 1961] 
Foop ror DEVELOPMENT 


Food for Peace Director George McGovern 
has shown a thoroughly realistic apprecia- 
tion of the potentialities and pitfalls of the 
program he controls. Food cannot be a sub- 
stitute for capital and technical assistance 
to other countries, but it can be a valuable 
supplement and stimulus to development. 
There is a good case for coordinating food 
for peace closely with other aspects of assist- 
ance in the new aid agency, but the program 
ought not to be downgraded in the process. 
We hope that the expansion which Mr. 
McGovern has recommended will be ap- 
proved by the President and Congress. 

Actually, the appropriations for this pro- 
gram are in considerable measure a book- 
keeping transaction. The warehousing, 
transportation and administrative costs are 
real, but the food itself already has been 
purchased by the Government. There is no 
prospect that much more of it, particularly 
such commodities as wheat, can be sold for 
dollars. Disposal through the food for 
peace program can represent a saving in 
storage costs. 

Of course food for peace must be more 
than famine relief. Such relief is welcome 
in disaster situations, but it makes no per- 
manent contribution to the welfare of a 
country. The seeming official indifference 
to hunger in some countries often is less 
a reflection of cynicism than a realization 
that the only real help lies in improved 
domestic productivity and opportunity. 

But hunger relief is only one aspect of a 
pr in which there are enormous possi- 
bilities for using food productively. Trans- 
actions for local currency can free foreign 
exchange for developmental p 
School lunch programs can improve nutri- 
tion and, eventually, productivity. Donated 
food, sold at token prices, can finance han- 
dling and distribution costs. Other pro- 
ceeds can be directed into housing, land 
reform and resettlement projects. Animal 
feed can contribute to improve local agricul- 
ture. 

Some changes from past procedures under 
Public Law 480 may be desirable. In most 
instances it is sound policy for both the re- 
cipient country and the recipient individual 
to pay something for reasons of pride; and 
the United States quite properly uses part 
of the funds thus generated for its own pur- 
poses in the countries concerned. But local 
currencies accumulated under such sales 
sometimes have become a source of friction 
because of requirements that the value be 
maintained when funds are lent back to the 
governments. 

In countries ravaged by inflation this is a 
real inhibition. There is a strong argument 
for flexibility that would permit long-term 
no-interest loans without maintenance of 
value, and even grants for specific projects. 

Effective planning in beneficiary countries 
is the real key to success of food-for-peace 
operations. Need cannot be allowed to be- 
come blackmail against the United States; 
the willingness to work out cooperative de- 
velopmental plans ought to be one criterion 
of eligibility. 

All of this involves some psychological 
changes in attitudes. Abroad it is necessary 
to persuade governments that food can con- 
tribute constructively to economic develop- 
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ment and is not merely American dumping 
or an attempt to disrupt other markets. Mr. 
McGovern, who is a wise and sensitive ob- 
server, made considerable headway in this 
respect in Latin America; India and Pakistan 
have long since understood the economic 
value of food. 

At home it is necessary to convince Ameri- 
cans that abundance is an asset rather than 
@ curse, and that the food-for-peace pro- 
gram offers a challenge as well as an outlet 
for humanitarian impulses. We suspect, in 
this connection, that Americans do not re- 
quire very much persuading and that few 
programs will be more popular. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator, and I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. WILEY. I have been very much 
interested in the remarks this morning 
of the Senator from Minnesota. I have 
received a great many letters complain- 
ing about the vast amount of foreign aid 
we have given. The correspondents as- 
sume it is all in cash. I am wondering 
if the Senator could get a breakdown, 
first, of the amount in dollars that we 
have given in cash; second, the amount 
in dollars of what the Senator now sug- 
gests in foreign aid by way of food— 
wheat and milk and the other food prod- 
ucts; third, those items in dollars that we 
manufacture in this country for other 
lands and in the manufacturing of 
which we provide the labor in this coun- 
try. That is under the mutual assist- 
ance program. 

I feel that if we could get these sta- 
tistics, it would bring quite a bit of un- 
derstanding to the people who think that 
all we are doing is handing out money. 
Of course there is some money that we 
must account for, in connection with 
projects like those in India, for example, 
but even in such instances materiel is 
manufactured by labor in this country. 
I believe that if we could get those fig- 
ures it would throw a little light in this 
very murky situation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin has made a very 
worthwhile and important request. I 
shall be pleased to see to it that the 
figures he has asked for are made 
available. I will do this as soon as the 
agencies of the executive branch have 
fulfilled the request on the statistical 
information. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Dopp 
in the chair). The Senator from Ari- 
zona is recognized. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the primary purpose of my amendment 
is to preclude the use of funds which 
the bill makes available for the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. Because of the 
— of the Prouty amendment, I 

unanimous consent that if my 
sshiiaaeaind is adopted the necessary 
technical changes in the Prouty amend- 
ment be made to insure that it does not 
permit the payment of teachers’ salaries. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. ~ 

Mr, CLARK. I believe I correctly 
understood the Senator to request that 
he wishes to modify the pending amend- 
ment to insure that the Prouty amend- 
ment does not authorize the payment 
of teachers’ salaries. Is that correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Not exactly. I 
asked unanimous consent that if my 
amendment prevails, the necessary tech- 
nical changes be made to make certain 
that the language of the Prouty amend- 
ment will not allow the payment of 
teachers’ salaries. 

It is never an easy task to stand up 
and advocate that we not pay attention 
at the Federal level to salaries that 
should be adjusted at the State level. 
It is very much like speaking out against 
mother love. One does not usually do it. 

I have a strong feeling that if the 
Federal Government is charged with the 
responsibility of paying the salaries of 
teachers, we will in effect have put the 
greatest weapon for the control of edu- 
cation into the hands of the Federal 
Government that we could. Certainly 
money and the control of money create 
the greatest evil in our midst today. If 
there were one thing I would advocate 
if I wanted to get control of anything, 
whether it be schools, business, or any 
other organization, it would be to 
achieve control of the salaries. I would 
want to be able to tell the worker, “You 
will make this much” or “You will not 
make this much,” depending on what he 
would do. So, consistent with my posi- 
tion concerning the whole theme of 
Federal aid to education, because the 
controls which are and must be con- 
tained in the act, and which it is ad- 
mitted are in the act—and it is admitted 
by Members of Congress must be in- 
cluded in any Federal aid program—I 
protest the inclusion of the salaries of 
teachers in a Federal aid bill. I believe 
the greatest opposition to the measure 
in the House will come from the inclu- 
sion of the salaries of teachers. 

As stated in the minority views, the 
strongest and most vocal push for the 
committee bill, and for Federal aid to 
education in general, comes, and has 
always come, from the professional edu- 
cationists. The citizens and taxpayers 
of the United States have given not the 
slightest indication that they want this 
legislation. 'Those who truly represent 
the people of the United States in the 
local communities and the States, have 
either expressed opposition to such Fed- 
eral aid or have refrained from support- 
ing it. Local school boards, State 
legislatures, mayors, and Governors 
overwhelmingly want no part of these 
proposals, but their voices have been 
drowned out by the raucous clamor 
coming from the bureaucrats of the Na- 
tional Education Association and its 
attendant satellites. What is most in- 
teresting is that despite its huge mem- 
bership of more than 700,000 teachers, 
the spokesmen for the NEA on many, 
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perhaps most issues, do not truly reflect 
the sentiments of their own members. 

This organization, which through its 
bureaucracy, has always spearheaded the 
drive for Federal aid to education, has 
also been primarily responsible for the 
low estate to which the quality of pre- 
college education has fallen. It has 
preached the gospel of “‘progressive edu- 
cation” for many decades and through 
its control of the top echelons in our 
various educational systems, has suc- 
ceeded in debasing American primary 
and secondary education in many sec- 
tions of the country. Fortunately, their 
members, the teachers themselves, have 
increasingly evinced their lack of en- 
thusiasm for NEA educational philos- 
ophy. And this distrust of their organ- 
izational leadership by the working 
rank and file of the teaching profession, 
has manifested itself in an equally un- 
enthusiastic attitude toward Federal aid 
to education. 

The amendment which I offered last 
night and which was defeated rather 
soundly on the floor contained a section 
pertaining to quality in education. I was 
interested to hear what the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon said about 
that portion of my amendment, because 
he saw in it a direct reference to higher 
education—college and university edu- 
cation—but saw no reference to high 
school education, when the entire weight 
of that portion of the amendment bore 
only on high schools. 

I have commented here that the qual- 
ity of education in the United States has 
declined, not at the college or university 
level, because I believe we have colleges 
and universities which are comparable 
with, if not better than, those to be 
found anywhere else in the world. It is 
the quality of the product reaching col- 
lege which is the problem that faces the 
educational system of America. 

The scholarship scheme which was 
contained in my amendment would have 
imposed very rigid requirements. I sug- 
gest 1,000 scholarships, not 18,000 or 
20,000 or 25,000, because I am one who 
does not feel that everybody will go to 
college. However, I believe everyone who 
wishes to go to college should have a 
means of doing so. 

My amendment provided, for example, 
that a high school student, before he 
could qualify under the amendment, 
would have to write a theme and trans- 
late it into a foreign language; would 
have to translate a theme written in a 
foreign language into English; would 
have to be subjected to 4 years of English, 
4 years of mathematics, 4 years of a for- 
eign language, and 2 years of science. In 
other words, the student would have to 
get back to the learning of the three R’s, 
“readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic.” I do 


not like to use the expression ‘“‘get back’’ 


but it is necessary to do so. So that the 
high school students, when they go to col- 
lege, will not have to take special courses 
in reading, special courses in writing, 
special courses in English composition. 
When they went to college, they would 
know what they wanted to study and 
what professions they want to enter, and 
could pursue their courses without hav- 
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ing to attend college for 2 or 3 years to 
determine if they even wanted to re- 
main in college. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon, who is in charge of the bill for the 
majority, mistakenly concluded that my 
amendment, which was intended to im- 
prove education in high schools, was 
one which pertained to colleges. 

A weakness in our system is that we 
are concerned more with money than we 
are with quality. There is not a need 
for more money; there is a need for more 
education for the money we are spend- 
ing. I do not believe many Senators 
would argue against that statement. 
We should take the chrome plate away 
from the schools, use old-fashioned 
paint, and get to work on the job of 
educating our children. 

Despite all of the efforts of the Na- 
tional Education Association over a pe- 
riod of many years, it has hitherto failed 
to secure passage of a Federal aid bill. 
The chances to achieve this objective 
have become smaller and smaller as the 
States and local communities have dem- 
onstrated, particularly during the past 5 
years, not only their desire but their 
ability to meet their own school needs 
without Federal aid. Tremendous sums 
have been expended by the States and 
localities during that period for expand- 
ing their educational facilities, at a rate 
far in excess of projected future needs. 
The classroom shortage is diminishing 
rapidly, as is the shortage of qualified 
teachers. ‘Teachers’ salaries have risen 
steadily, and pupil enrollment will de- 
cline sharply in the next decade. 

In the face of these developments, the 
NEA, if it were to have any chance to 
achieve its goal, had to find some way to 
enlist the support of its own members in 
behalf of Federal aid to education. The 
NEA and its allies have seen their 
“crisis” selling point melt away in the 
face of determined and effective local 
and State educational efforts. Hence, it 
is now attempting to give new stimuli to 
its crusade, and secure fresh support, by 
adding new and appealing handout items 
to its list of problems allegedly requiring 
Federal aid for solution. 

The chief bait which the NEA is now 
dangling before its members is the de- 
mand for Federal funds to be used to pay 
teachers’ salaries. This demand is sup- 
ported by the administration and is in- 
cluded in the committee bill despite the 
statistical evidence that there is no prob- 
lem of teachers’ salaries requiring a na- 
tional solution. If this provision is 
adopted, there is no reason why a similar 
demand should not be made, and 
granted, for Federal aid in behalf of local 
policemen, firemen, sanitation employees, 
local park attendants, tax collectors, and 
other municipal and local government 
functionaries too numerous to mention. 

It is plain that the provision granting 
funds for teachers’ salaries is primarily 
designed to enlist the support of the 
working teachers for the objectives of 
their nonteaching bureaucratic leaders— 
Federal participation in education, which 
both traditionally and constitutionally 
has always been a matter of exclusive 
State and local concern. 
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The assertion that an adequate supply 
of properly qualified teachers cannot be 
attracted to the profession because of the 
present low level of teachers’ salaries 
simply will not bear examination. The 
figures indicate the contrary. 

Over the past 30 years, the number 
of employees in all forms of public edu- 
cation increased 140 percent while em- 
ployment in private industry rose by 
only 45 percent. Teaching staffs in pub- 
lic schools have grown proportionately 
faster than pupil enrollment, and the 
number of pupils per teacher has been 
steadily reduced. Since 1900, the pupil- 
teacher ratio has fallen from 35.6 pupils 
per teacher to 24.4. In the last 7 years 
alone, pupil enrollment has increased 
only 29 percent while the number of 
qualified teachers has risen by 40 per- 
cent. : 

When we look at the prospects for the 
future supply of teachers, the outlook is 
highly favorable. If the percentage of 
college students planning to become 
teachers merely remains stationary over 
the next 10 years, the number of newly 
graduated teachers will nevertheless al- 
most double. But during the same pe- 
riod the increase in pupil enrollment will 
be only half of what it has been during 
the past 10 years. A study made during 
the past year by the California Depart- 
ment of Education concludes that the 
supply of teachers in that State will far 
exceed the demand before we reach 1970, 
and without any Federal aid. 

Much has been said about the inade- 
quate earnings of teachers. But the 
figures show that during the past 30 
years—1929-1959—teachers’ salaries rose 
by 106 percent, compared to 91 percent 
for all persons working for wages and 
salaries, and only 73 percent for Federal 
Government civilian employees. I 
should also like to point out that a huge 
proportion of our public schoolteachers, 
particularly those in the elementary 
schools, are women, and that women 
teachers average higher earnings than 
other women college graduates or pro- 
fessional workers. Furthermore, despite 
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contrary impressions, dropouts among 
teachers, in order to enter other occu- 
pations, occur largely among male 
teachers, and the rate is extremely low 
among the female members of the pro- 
fession. Their dropouts are primarily 
for domestic and family reasons, not for 
the purpose of securing more attractive 
jobs. 

Mr. President, as I have indicated, I 
am opposed to the bill and the principles 
on which it is based. But I have no il- 
lusions that my opposition will be suc- 
cessful. I am convinced, however, that 
regardless of whatever specious justi- 
fication there may be for Federal] aid for 
school construction, there is none for 
Federal aid for teachers’ salaries. If 
we adopt such a proposal, it will be- 
come a permanent Federal program. Do 
Members of this body really believe that 
once teachers’ salaries are increased 
through the use of Federal funds, it 
will ever be possible to terminate such 
grants, thereby reducing teachers’ sal- 
aries? It simply could not be done; and 
henceforth teachers will look to the Fed- 
eral Government to achieve their per- 
sonal goals, and will not look to their 
State governments and local school 
boards. If this is not a giant step in the 
federalization of our precollege educa- 
tional system, then language has lost its 
meaning and facts have become fiction. 

Mr. President, as I pointed out at the 
outset of my remarks, it is in this fea- 
ture that we find the greatest opportu- 
nity for the exercise of control. It is 
all very well to say that the money can 
be given to the States and the States 
can do with it what they will. But last 
night I pointed out numerous controls 
with which the States must comply be- 
fore they will be able to receive the 
funds; and it is not beyond the realm 
of imagination to think that a day 
might come when the wrong kind of 
persons might hold administrative posi- 
tions in the Government, and controls 
might be exercised in regard to how 
the salaries of the teachers were to be 
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paid, how the teachers would have to 
qualify in order to achieve advance- 
ment, and what would determine the 
level of their salaries. 

I suggest that all these are best deter- 
mined at the local level, where loca] 
conditions can best be taken into con- 
sideration, and where local standards 
of living and local costs of living can 
also best be taken into consideration. 

Mr. President, I do not attempt to 
justify the salaries which some of the 
States pay their teachers; but I main- 
tain that this is a problem of the in- 
dividual States, not a problem of the 
Federal Goverment. 

From an examination of the salaries 
paid to teachers in the period 1958-1961, 
I find that some of the States do pay low 
salaries to their teachers; and I believe 
it incumbent upon all of us to urge our 
friends in those States to see to it that 
teachers are properly recognized. But 
in many States which can ill afford to 
pay higher salaries, higher salaries are 
paid. 

I have often spoken of the situation 
in our State. I am happy to say that 
in Arizona the average teacher’s salary is 
$5,830. Although that may not seem 
large, when we hear of hourly rates of 
pay of $2.50 and $3, and particularly 
when we hear that workers in Cape 
Canaveral who actually do not work are 
being paid $700 a week, the salaries paid 
to teachers in Arizona are comparable to 
the salaries paid to other workers in the 
United States. 

I think my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in examining a comparison be- 
tween the salaries paid to teachers and 
the salaries paid to other wage earners 
in the country. I hold in my hand such 
a table, prepared by the National Edu- 
cation Association; and I ask unanimous 
consent that the table be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, in connection with 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 35.— Average annual salaries of instructional siaff, average effective buying income of consumer spending units, and average weekly 
earnings of manufacturing employees, by State, and in comparison with national averages 











Estimated average salary of teachers 











Average weekiy earn- 
ings of production work- 


Income per consumer 
ers in —— 88 
959 


spending unit, 1959 








State Amount Index, U.S. average as 100.0 
1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 Amount Index Amount Index 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 

50 States and District of Columbia - ------ $4, 939 $5, 159 $5, 389 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 $5, 633 100.0 $89. 47 100.0 
3, 420 13,795 13,900 69. 2 73.6 72.4 4, 416 78.4 74.21 82.9 

6, 500 16, 600 16, 700 131. 6 127.9 124.3 4, 603 i 

5, 318 5, 600 5, 830 107.7 108. 5 108. 2 5, 198 92.3 98. 09 109. 6 

3, 350 13, 400 13, 600 67.8 65.9 66. 8 4, 043 71.8 61. 86 69. 1 

6, 050 6, 509 6, 900 122.5 126. 2 128.0 6,118 108. 6 101. 71 113.7 

4, 845 5, 036 5, 850 98.1 97.6 99.3 5, 602 99. 4 95. 71 107.0 

5, 600 5, 913 6, 150 113. 4 114.6 114.1 7, 462 132. 5 93. 11 104.1 

5, 575 5, 700 5, 900 112.9 110. 5 109. 5 7, 342 130. 3 89. 78 100.3 

5, 028 5, 008 5, 050 101.8 97.1 93. 7 4, 960 88.1 73. 51 82.2 

3, 750 3, 904 4, 200 75.9 75.7 77.9 4, 483 79.6 64. 88 72.5 

4, 596 5, 560 5, 740 93.1 107.8 106. 5 5, 266 OOS 4. css nthiil--dscnagueay 

1 4,200 4, 440 14,575 85.0 86.1 84.9 5,273 93. 6 90. 01 100.6 

5, 250 5, 650 5, 950 106. 3 109. 5 110. 4 6, 660 118.2 96. 66 108.0 

5, 142 5, 510 5, 760 104.1 106.8 106. 9 5, 373 95. 4 100. 37 112.2 

4, 368 4, 458 4, 661 88. 4 86. 4 86.5 5, 126 91.0 93. 22 104. 2 

4, 268 4, 536 4,750 86. 4 87.9 88.1 5, 259 93. 4 93. 72 104.7 

3, 340 3, 359 4, 231 67.6 65.1 78.5 4, 282 76.0 83. 02 92.8 

4, 725 4, 946 5, 250 95.7 95. 9 97.4 4, 807 85.3 85. 08 95.1 

13,950 4, 061 1 4,300 80.0 78.7 79.8 4, 945 87.8 69. 19 77.8 





See footnote at end of table. 
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TaBLE 35.—Average annual salaries of instructional staff, average effective buying income of consumer spending units, and average weekly 
earnings of manufacturing employees, by State, and in comparison with national averages—Continued 














Estimated average salary of teachers 











Average weekly earn- 
Income per consumer [ings of production work- 


spending unit, 1959 jers in mene 8s 











State Amount | Index, U.S. average as 100.0 
1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 1958-59 1959-60 1960-61 Amount Index Amount Index 
(i) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
SE eet a Scheu st eben ane winasdutdndeseus $5, 273 $5, 607 $5, 905 106. 8 108. 7 109. 6 $6, 139 109.0 $88. 32 98.7 
OUD 5i5 ap abiCisesdcccccoqsscscsscoes 5, 025 5, 400 5, 600 101.7 104.7 103. 9 6, 276 111.4 80. 93 90. 5 
i on cced maeneganpad 5, 700 5, 900 6, 125 115.4 114.4 113.7 6, 121 108. 7 108. 71 121.5 
ISLES ccncteweeweddscscccdbassadecust 5, 140 5, 240 5, 440 104.1 101.6 100.9 5, 510 97.8 92. 01 102.8 
Mississippi 3, 186 3, 280 3, 560 64.5 63. 6 66. 1 3, 630 64.4 60. 64 67.8 
Rs 5 5bb SSG ipa ve un csanddddsccéensendbapes 4, 386 4, 537 4, 800 88. 4 87.9 89.1 5,173 91.8 85. 11 95. i 
4, 450 1 4, 650 4, 750 90. 1 90.1 88. 1 5, 236 93. 0 94.17 105. 3 
3, 625 3, 950 4, 140 73.4 76.6 76.8 5, 123 90. 9 84. 80 94.8 
5, 314 5, 737 6, 000 107.6 111.2 111.3 5, 586 98.3 107. 68 120. 4 
4, 221 4, 431 4, 651 85.5 85.9 86.3 5, 247 93.1 69. 26 77.4 
5, 650 5, 870 6, 065 114.4 113. 8 112. 5 6, 756 119.9 92. 45 103.3 
5, 250 5, 825 5, 500 106. 3 103. 2 102. 1 5, 225 92.8 83. 23 93.0 
6, 300 6, 300 6, 400 127.6 122.1 118.8 6, 856 121.7 87. 71 98.0 
North Carolina 3, 900 4, 100 4, 250 79.0 79.5 78.9 4, 400 78.1 61. 20 68.4 
PEIRCE. soo eee teecdicccccccetcesasdeeee 3, 600 3, 900 4, 000 72.9 75.6 74.2 5, 067 90.0 81. 65 91.3 
1 4,975 5, 301 5, 570 100.7 102.8 103. 4 5, 802 103. 0 102. 82 114.9 
4, 646 4, 792 4, 910 04.1 92.9 91.1 4, 885 86.7 85. 70 95, 8 
5, 199 5, 500 5, 700 105. 3 106. 6 105. 8 5, 281 93.8 96. 36 107.7 
5, 180 5, 300 5, 450 104. 9 102.7 101.1 5, 743 102. 0 88. 70 90.1 
5, 000 5, 486 5, 700 101.2 106. 3 105.8 5, 394 95.8 74.03 82.7 
3, 340 3, 408 8, 775 67.6 66. 1 70.1 3, 938 69.9 61. 61 68.9 
13, 475 8, 675 3, 750 70.4 71.2 69. 6 4, 706 83. 5 90. 32 100.9 
3, 538 3, 818 4,110 71.6 74.0 76.3 4, 440 73.8 71. 46 79.9 
4, 604 4, 611 4, 665 93. 2 89.4 86. 6 4, 923 87.4 89. 02 99.5 
4, 809 5, 025 5, 120 97.4 97.4 95.0 5, 641 100.1 93. 60 104.6 
4, 135 4,315 4, 525 83.7 83.6 84.0 5, 059 89. 8 74. 76 83.6 
4, 058 4, 312 4, 500 82.2 83.6 83.5 4, 927 87.5 69. 02 77.1 
5, 320 5, 585 5, 735 107.7 108. 3 106. 4 5, 316 94.4 98. 81 110.4 
3, 730 3, 952 4, 100 75.5 76.6 76.1 4, 346 86.0 92. 43 103. 3 
4, 896 6, 015 5, 175 99.1 97.2 96.0 5, 423 96. 3 94, 55 105. 7 
I Bo io ist tiae aeons on Sere render eerie mamas 1 4, 550 4, 940 5, 100 92.1 95.8 94.6 5, 288 93.9 94. 22 105. 3 
1 NEA estimates. Col. 8 from ‘‘Survey of Buying Power.”” Sales Management 84: 802; July 10, 1960 


Sources: 

Cols. 2 through 4 from National Education Association, Research Division. Esti- 
Report 1959-R23 and Research Report 
m, D.C.: the Association, December 1959 and December 1960. 


mates of School Statistics. Research 
1960-R1i5. Washingto 


Copyright 1960, Sales Management Survey of Buying Power; further reproduction 


not licensed. 


Cols. 5 through 7, 9, and 11 calculated by NEA Research Division. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have no further comments to make on 
this matter at the present time. Pos- 
sibly the acting floor leader will wish 
to ask some questions about the amend- 
ment; and at this time I am glad to 
defer to him. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes from the time avail- 
able to Senators who are in opposition to 
the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in my 
judgment the most important part of 
the pending bill is that which allots 
money to the States’ for the purpose of 
increasing the salaries of teachers. 

Competent educators, including many 
who have no connection whatever with 
the National Education Association, have 
long told me, and have convinced me, 
that the order of priority for the im- 
provement of the educational system in 
our Nation should be as follows: first, 
to assure substantial increases in 
teachers’ salaries, from grade school 
through graduate school; second, to pro- 
vide funds for the construction of aca- 
demic facilities, from grade school 
through graduate school; and, third, to 
provide adequate scholarships and loans, 
so that no competent American boys or 
girls will fail to have an opportunity to 
obtain the education to which their 
abilities entitle them. 

The sad fact is clear—despite the prot- 
estations to the contrary by my friend, 
the Senator from Arizona—that we are 


not presently recruiting in the teaching 
profession the high level young people 
who graduate from our colleges, al- 
though their recruitment is essential if 
we are to keep our teaching profession 
at the level necessary in order to make 
it possible to provide a first-class edu- 
cation to the youth of America. 

One of the difficulties with the present 
low level of teachers’ salaries across the 
country is that the salaries are so low 
that a fair share of the brighter boys 
and girls is not going into the teaching 
profession, and many of those who do 
go into it do not remain in it very long. 

Last night, the Senate had under con- 
sideration an amendment to increase the 
allotment for the District of Columbia. 
I am happy to note that the amendment 
was adopted. In the course of the de- 
bate, I pointed out that 29.4 percent of 
all teachers presently teaching in the 
District of Columbia public schools are 
not fully certificated. I hold no brief 
for some of the requirements in some 
of the States for teacher certification. 
On the other hand, I think it must be 
clear that, generally speaking, a non- 
certificated teacher is not fully quali- 


fied; and the fact that almost one-third 


of the teachers in the District of Co- 
lumbia public schools are not fully cer- 
tificated is almost entirely due to the 
fact that the District of Columbia school 
system is not able to pay salaries suffi- 
ciently high to attract fully certificated 
teachers. 

There are actually, of course, not 
enough fully certificated teachers to go 


Col. 10 from U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Employ- 
ment and Earnings (annual supplement issue) 6: 110, 123-26; May 1960. 


around; and hence those school systems 
which are stuck on a low salary level 
are the ones that get shortchanged on 
certificated teachers. 

I have in my hand a table prepared 
by the Office of Education dealing with 
the percentage of beginning teachers 
leaving education after their first year, 
designated by salary and by sex. The 
year covered is 1956-57. There may 
have been some small improvement since 
that time, but I am confident that any 
improvement is minimal. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ta- 
ble may appear in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Percent of 1956-57 beginning teachers leav- 
ing education after their first year, by 











salary and sex 
Salary interval Total | Men |Women 
$4,000 and over__........_._-- 10 4 12 
000 to $3,909................ 12 ll 13 
$3,000 to $3,499_............... 15 14 15 
500 to $2,900... ...--.. 5... 18 17 18 
Under $2,500. ..........-..... 17 22 16 


Source: Office of Education “Followup Study of Be- 
ginning Teachers.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the table 
shows that even among teachers with 
salaries in excess of $4,000, 10 percent 
leave the profession after their first 
year. When the salary drops, as I regret 
to say it does in some school districts, to 
under $2,500, the percentage increases 
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to 17. Among men the percentage in- 
creases to 22. 

Mr. President, we have in this record 
abundant evidence of the need for in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries. Perhaps the 
best terse statement appears on page 94 
of the hearings, in the statement of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Mr. Ribicoff, wherein he said: 


In order to have professionally qualified 
and competent teachers throughout our 
public schools, we are going to have to pro- 
vide salaries that are competitive with those 
in other occupations requiring equivalent 
training and experience. Inadequate sal- 
aries for instructional personnel are a pri- 
mary deterrent to the recruitment and re- 
tention of highly qualified persons to staff 
our public elementary and _ secondary 
schools. 

In order to keep from losing ground on 
the basis of present qualification standards, 
the States and local school districts will be 
hard pressed in face of the need for in- 
creased numbers of teachers. To raise qual- 
ification standards in a tight market for 
personnel with high professional training— 
and we should raise such standards—will re- 
quire substantial improvement in the level 
of teachers’ compensation. 

While the States and localities must bear 
the main burden of such increase, the Fed- 
eral Government can and should make a 
substantial contribution to assist the States 
and local communities in meeting their 
goals. Moreover, we must make it possible 
for our public elementary and secondary 
schools to bring the present instructional 
staff up to the requisite standards as 
promptly as possible. The 90,000 teachers 
now in our classrooms who fail to meet full 
professional certification requirements must 
be assisted to meet these requirements as 


promptly as possible. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table which appears in a 
memorandum of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare entitled 
“Ten-Year Aims in Education—Staffing 
and Constructing Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools,” the table being 
headed ‘“‘Annual earnings in certain pro- 
fessional-semiprofessional occupations, 
seattered studies of nationwide samples, 
1951 through 1958,” be printed in the 
ReEcorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
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Taste 6.—Annual earnings in certain professional and semiprofessional occwpations— 
Scattered studies of nationwide samples, 1951-58 


























Occupation and type of information ! 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
Instructional staff: Mean salary for calen- 
eee es eee , 235 | $3, 485 $3, 615 | $3, 865 | $4,020 | $4,220 | $4,475 | $4,730 
Classroom teachers: Mean salary for cal- 
er WN oe. dee. .* . chon ted basad 3,138 | 3,380 3,507 | 3,749 | 3,899] 4,093 | 4,341 4, 590 
Biologists: 
Median income Sere ST ob ow dabesde cocesenacacace: Gre Soennce~ fveaeae 
Median salary, eeitie i, Ti isek co. 13 Ase sc. alte se 2G. goad ee ee. oi 8, 400 ou 
Chemists: Median income si 5, oe * weal . an ensnrih lh taeesninh tent « Maia aS 
Economists: 
Median salary - é 4 SRST Sa A Sy ocean bbb edn cde ctec nde lindabublessscdvalsedumal 
Median income.__- es al cba citeain na a ace 2h SIs 2 onl staan ds adh ne wiianalostigesckttacainanl 
Median salary, en. ata Dl dsc cake bileanee ns dennetetlan=snnnelvadanics deta 
Median salary, wremhet 5. 5. A. a cathe. Dy SP ch Sac bk 1b a SG bh 606 Tee diaccclennnscesioenonenel beaten 
Engineers: Median income PE btn aye de idee aaw OC OO0 t. 6<enesheseredeu 19400 btesecean 8, 750 
Geologists: 
Median salary_- ie AS eee wap iusa~ senckee V, WOO Lot 52.5 a). seibinelnass toe 
Median income...-................---- Pe Bi Gada aad] Coeds eee ben scateley nieetl ladon 
ee we ®  ee eee es eee Tae iemnnnenalshetisskiicnGeie 
Median salary, ee ae ee eno oh ee nk ec tcade NEUE Vlasic ceTecesercwia te 
Medical laboratory technicians (college | 
degree not required): Median salary_---|......--|.------- EE Sika dcnwnl itiehindle teanubelenheehSll 4, 469 
Nurses: Mean salary, public health staff 
(local official health units) _.._..... Shinn OO 1-25. ae 3,400 | 3,662} 3,700 |......-.]_.-..... 4, 301 
Physicists: | 
ie Se ee 8 ne oo) i cosadnbaclensspepalonhnagemlannaennnlennneqiilinnnwiall 
I = pes Pee a, a cach anddtanen | in dosaite FG RAW Titeho no Aenean tc staal 
Median salary, without Ph. D_._-|---.--- et eee eee 600 1... <c cauktines! aa 
Median salary, with Ph. D...-.--|--------|--------|------------ b  ccarmaicegl: Tg Linnnocuslesccunatihinnksllill 
Psychologists: Median salary._...--...--- 5, 700 Fe bh ateedeahttlobe < a Sel sriwies POOP loccccckuleeopouudibatuiiiel 
Median salary, men--.-....-....-..-- PD inka dap etiginn Giddionso cos lacdtavciiindtotuclehn dkdidlesstinel 
Median salary, women-_-....-.--._--- Di hnih dod abinkebine lontap ses eumhaehinntaibonlabnncarehandsntn 
ee lS ee | Re RT GSA ey MONS fevsec sie h cake be ean 
Median salary, with Ph. D___._.--_-- LS gubeatiate. laa bat eenh an GPa lew <nnnelanpanduntucsdaste 
Scientists: 2 | 
SE sh OE chcie mula cna Istana aan nin tenn Doce canst are EOS Incuonnuclcduccoiiuas ee 
Median salary, without Ph. D_...-.--|-.----.- ee) Prien aan OOM Volk, . hha taki thecastssae 
Median salary, WE POs Be vuitteke~—n sh Sec Seki aie ib halen = a raano| dena ecie aime Nene AitinwseesBtes etterolabeobngs 
Social agency case worker: Median salary. | 3, 361 | 3, 591 3,828 | 3,054 j-...-... 4,389 | 4,740 j...... 








1 Sources of data are the following: Biologists: National Science Foundation, 


Biological Sciences,” 1955, pp. 48, 49, 53; (2) “Scientific Man 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘Occupational 


National Scientific Register, ‘Information Bulletin,” (Bull. 1, No 


(1) “Manpower peers in the 
wer Bulletin,” Bull. 56. No. 21, p.7. Also, U.S. Depart- 
utlook Handbook,’’ 1957, p. 140; 1959, p. 141. Chemists: 

. 5, 1952), p. 4. Economists: U.S. Department of 


Labor, “‘Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences and Humanities’ (Bull. 1169), pp. 116, 120, 122. Engineers: 


U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, ‘Occupational Outlook Quarterly,” 


May 1959). Geologists: National Science Foundation, (1) 
43; (2) Scientific Manpower Bulletin (Bull. 56, No. 21), p- 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outloo 


vol. 3 No. 2 


(Bull. 29, 
anpower Resources in the Earth 


iences,’’ pp. 41, 


“ 


7. Medical Laboratory technicians: U.S. Department of 
Handbook, 1957, 
Nurses Association, ‘‘Facts About Nursing, 1955-56,”’ pp. 124—45; (2) U.S. 


BP 84; 1959, p. 74. Nurses: (1) American 
epartment of Labor, Bureau of Labor 


Statistics, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1959, p. 57. Physicists: (1) National Scientific Register, Information 


Bulletin (Bull. 6, 1952), 
Handbook, 1957, e 123. 

No. 21), p. 7; (2) 
192; (3) } 
National Science Foundation, 
Family Service Association of "America. 


27 fields grouped together; astronomers, biologists, geologists, 


psychologists. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a table, also pre- 
pared by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, entitled “Staff 
Indexes for the Public Schools,’ show- 
ing percentages of teachers serving in 


Staff indexes for the public schools 








p 2; (2) U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, O 
sychologists: (1) National Science 

J.8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook Handbook, 1957, p. 
Jational Scientific Register, Information Bulletin (Bull. 1, No 5), 1952, p. 4, Scientists (grouped data): 
Scientific Manpower Bulletin (Bull. 56, No. 21) p. 7. Social agency easeworkers: 


tional Outlook 
Foundation, Scientific Manpower Bulletin (Bull. 56, 


mathematicians, meteorologists, physicists, and 


public schools, be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my rema.ks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 



















Estimated Teachers with Percent of Estimated Teachers with Percent of 
enrollment |Enroliment} substandard elementary enrollment | Enrollment substandard elementary 
per member] per class- |{credentials, 1960-61 | teachers per member] per class- | credentials, 1960-61 | teachers 

State of the in- room with 4 or State of the in- room with 4 or 
structional| teacher, more years structional| teacher, more years 
staff, 1960-61 of college 1960-61 of college 
1960-61 Number | Percent | preparation preparation, 
1958-59 1958-59 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (1) (3) (6) 

50 States, District of 26. 3 29.2 1.0 77 
Columbia, Guam 23. 8 25.0 22.8 @ 
Puerto Rico, and 22.3 24. 2 8.0 74 
Virgin Islands_.__.... 23. 8 25. 9 94, 599 6.6 25. 4 28.1 8.6 80 

|---|] ——_—\ i 20. 4 22.0 1.2 28 

RR aco ns cette 28. 4 29.8 2, 227 8.4 20.1 21.5 0 66 
PE antinitiertbdne haiet- ee 22.1 23.8 71 3.9 24. 5 26.3 12.6 48 
| RENT a CS a, 24.9 27.4 51 -5 25.1 26.8 6.2 86 
AMER Si i 26.7 28.1 2, 214 14.7 24.3 25.0 4.6 39 
California................ 25. 4 28.1 11, 000 9.2 24.1 25.8 26.4 74 
gece en ET 21.8 23.5 184 11 21.7 23. 6 3.2 

Connecticut. ..........-.- 22.1 24.0 1, 700 8.5 24.2 26.3 13.1 

DIINO conned dincernsénne 21.2 22.3 529 14.3 22.5 23.8 517 1.8 

ete ncenanemobeces! 23. 4 26.3 493 1.3 28.8 30. 8 588 3.1 67 
GOB a nn nds escsticaes 27.0 28. 4 196 -6 () 25.1 27.4 149 5 76 


See footnote at end of table. 








































Staff indexes for the public schools—Continued 
Estimated Teachers with Percent of Estimated Percent of 
enrollment | Enrollment su dard enrollment | Enrollment 
per member} per class- | credentials, 1960-61 | teachers per mem class- teachers 
State of the in- room with 4 or State of the in- room with 4 or 
structional| teacher, more years structional| teacher, more years 
staff, 1960-61 of co! staff, 1960-61 of college 
1960-61 Number | Percent | preparation, 1960-61 preparation, 
19. 1958-59 
(1) (2) (3) (6) (1) (2) (8) (6) 
PL, cncwocccesosecce 19.5 21.3 270 3.9 17.6 19.5 44 12 
et ecdianamninnsp macnn 19,2 20. 4 566 4.1 24.3 26.8 3.6 67 
ET ccskine ip csmaneiens 21.6 23.6 0 0 24.4 26.7 8.1 96 
New Hampshire........-- 23.1 23. 5 450 10.0 25.0 27.9 4.7 92 
New Jersey-.......--.----- 21.5 22. 8 6, 180 13.4 22.3 24.1 10.5 47 
New Mexico.............- 23. 1 24.3 173 1.9 24.0 25.9 6.5 62 
 ~ ie 21.0 23.3 5, 850 4.9 23.4 26.0 8.5 83 
North Carolina........--- 27.4 29. 4 1, 690 4.5 25. 0 26. 8 6.9 68 
— II no ccanicnsns ciel 17.6 18. 4 34 -5 23. 8 25. 0 3.5 56 
ee gk caldeedl 24.2 26. 5 ‘= 6.7 =: aH =; S 
Oklahoma..-.........-.-.- 24. 5 26. 6 0 : 
eS ae 22.1 22.7 1, 959 11.5 24.4 26. 9 13. () 
Pennsylvania._..........- 23. 4 26. 1 965 1.3 37.1 41.7 21.8 22 
Rhode Island_...........- 22.3 25. 6 346 6.6 27.2 29.7 0 () 
South Carolina._........- 26.9 27.9 33 .2 
1 Not available. classroom teachers; cols. 4 an 6 from Office of Education fall survey; col. 6 from NEA 


Research Bulletin 1959-R 


Source: Cols. 2 and 3 derived from table on enrollments, instructional staff, and 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, not only 
has Secretary Ribicoff strongly advo- 
cated the inclusion of increases in teach- 
ers’ salaries as an objective of this bill, 
but the President of the United States 
made it very clear, in his earlier mes- 
sage on the subject of education, that 
this, too, was one of his objectives. 

I think we must appreciate, as we 
move toward a vote on this measure, 
that the Kennedy administration is 
deeply committed to including teachers’ 
salaries as one of the major objectives 
of the bill, and in my judgment rightly 


so. 

Mr. President, it has been my priv- 
ilege for the last year and 3 months to 
serve as a member of the Governor’s 
Commission on Education for the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. That 
commission did not include on it a single 
professional educator, although we did 
have the advice of many professional 
educators, including such distinguished 
men who have given their lives to the 
problem as former president James B. 
Conant, of Harvard University. The 
commission was a composite of busi- 
nessmen, labor leaders, civic leaders 
from women’s and men’s groups, and, 
frankly, politicians, including the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania and myself 
and a number of members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Legislature. It also in- 
cluded members of the judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

That commission labored long and 
hard, and it has recently presented to 
the Governor a comprehensive plan for 
the complete overhauling of education 
in the Commonwealth. One of the 
commission’s most important recom- 
mendations was that over the period of 
the next 10 years, and beginning im- 
mediately, teachers’ salaries should be 
substantially raised. I quote from the 
report: 

Teachers’ salaries are too low. There is no 
better way to raise them than to guarantee 


district officials the fiscal resources with 
which to do so. 


Then there is included a long argu- 
ment as to a detailed and somewhat 
complicated method by which local 
school districts would be encouraged to 
come pretty close to doubling teachers’ 
salaries during the next 10 years. 

The program recommended by the 
Commission would call for doubling ex- 
penditures by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania during the next 10 years. 
The proposal has gone to the legislature. 
We can be hopeful that a good part of it 
will be enacted into law, but the fiscal 
strain which this proposed program will 
place on our local and State tax re- 
sources should not and cannot be over- 
estimated. In my pragmatic judgment, 
it will be more likely than not that the 
full program of the Commission will not 
be enacted into law by our legislature 
and signed by the Governor because of 
the fact that the tax burden which it 
would impose would be heavier than the 
elected representatives of our people are 
going to be prepared to enact. 

Interesting in connection with his re- 
port is the comment on Federal aid, and 
I should like to read it into the Recorp: 

The committee recognizes that within the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania there are 
some school districts which are economically 
unable to support a minimum adequate pro- 
gram for education of our younger citizens 
without State aid. We also recognize that 
among the 50 States there are also some 
which are economically unable to support a 
minimum adequate program without addi- 
tional Federal aid. Pennsylvania does not 
belong to this group, nevertheless we urge 
the Governor to support Federal aid for 
school construction, higher educational aca- 
demic facilities, teachers salaries and scholar- 
ships, provided that it requires State and 
local governments to maintain and increase 
their support of education; it allocates Fed- 
eral funds to each of the 50 States in such a 
way as to equalize educational opportunity 
without unduly penalizing the wealthy 
States; and provided it is flexible enough to 
permit the funds to be paid into each State’s 
education subsidy fund where such a fund 


exists, for distribution under a subsidy plan 
which includes an equalization factor. 
Federal aid should not be used in Pennsyl- 
vania to reduce either State or local effort. 
It should be a welcome addition to the mini- 
mum program recommended in this report. 


Mr. President, the commissioner of 
education for the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania has testified—and has told 
me privately—that from 80 to 90 percent 
of the funds which would be provided 
under the terms of the bill for Pennsyl- 
vania would be used to increase teachers’ 
salaries, in order to assure the Common- 
wealth a competent and proper flow of 
ability into the teaching profession. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MeEtTcAaLF in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

In my judgment, not only for my 
State but also for the 49 other States 
and the other geographical areas which 
are included under the terms of the bill, 
the most important single factor in the 
bill is the authorization to the States to 
use the money to increase teachers’ 
salaries. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I hope 
very much that when we vote cn the 
amendment the Senate will reject it by 
& large majority. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, with the 
consent of the Senator from Oregon I 
yield myself 1 additional minute so 
that I may answer a question by my 
friend from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILEY. I have listened to the 
Senator’s remarks and enjoyed them. I 
am one who feels, from my correspond. 
ence, that the people are money con- 
scious. Is there available a table which 
shows the total taxes raised in the States 
by the States and the total amount the 
Federal Government collects from the 
States? Does the Senator see what I 
am getting at? 

Mr. CLARK. I see what the Senator 
is getting at, but with all due deference 
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to my good friend from Wisconsin I I do not know whether the Senator larly favorable to the bill, which ap- 
would suggest this is not a profitable from Oregon has tables which would pears to contain pertinent information. 
avenue to explore, because what we are ‘Satisfy the Senator from Wisconsin. Mr. Lee advises me that the data 
thinking about is not the taxes imposed The PRESIDING OFFICER. The which my friend seeks can be found on 
on the States but the taxes imposed on time of the Senator from Pennsylvania pages 247, 252, 344, 345, and 346 of the 


has expired. hearings. 
pe eS ee taxes imposed foaate oo: Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
tions, taxes imposed thro myself 1 more minute. unanimous consent that the data be 


cise duties on luxury goods. I say to ‘4 member of the staff has handed me 

printed in the Recorp at this point. 
the Senator that, in my judgment, the 4 publication of the Chamber of Com- There being no objection, the data 
line which he is following will not be merce of the United States of America, were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
a very profitable one. a source which I think is not particu- orp, as follows: 


TaBie 30.—How States would fare during fiscal 1962 under the administration’s proposed ‘‘School Assistance Act of 1961” for public 
school construction and teachers’ salaries, S. 1021-H.R. 4970 





Estimated | Net “aid” | Net “aid” 
State Federal taxpay- received to State Federal 
allotment ments — — other States allotment 






$6, 530,000 |$13, 161, 692 
000 






























9, 691, 692 $1, 400, 000 
555,000 | 730,000 |_...._.-...- 2; 200, 000 
6, 260,276 | 3,800,000 | 2, 460, 276 28, 970, 000 
10, 538, 844 | 3,130,000 | 7, 408, 2, 460, 000 
52, 733, 321 | 72,990,000 |_...__..___- 91, 110, 000 
7, 157,176 | 6, 260, 000 897, 176 9; 190, 000 
6, 600, 000 | 14, 450,000 j.......____- 7, 850, 000 || North Dakota___---...-------.-_- 3,100,067 | 1,270, 000 
1, 155,000 | 3,730,000 |... 06000 8 ONO. na ok is ets 28, 735, 988 | 38, 490, 000 
19, 120, 968 | 16,720,000 | 2, 400, 968 |_...-______- Oklahoma.._- 11, 951, 838 | 6, 190,000 
22, 014,247 | 8,860, 000 54, 095, 843 | 6, 330, 000 
3. 121, 256 | 2, 000, 000 880,000 | 46, 290, 000 
3, 760, 728 | 1, 800, 000 800,000 | 3, 530, 000 
23, 310, 000 | 47,750, 000 228, 456| 4, 060, 000 
16, 956, 529 | 15,180,000 | 1, 776, 262,057 | 1,330,000 
11, 280, 457 | 7,920,000 | 3, 360, 542, 885 | 7, 930, 000 
9,445,918 | 6,390,000 } 3, 055, 262, 707 | 28, 840, 000 
14, 583, 887 | 6,990,000 | 7, 593, 778,627 | 2, 400, 000 
15,034,329 | 7,920,000 | 7,114, 459, 990 | 1, 130, 000 
4, 125, 926 | 2,860,000 | 1, 265, 846,093 | 11, 320,000 
8, 976, 670 | 12, 790,000 }......---... 408, 373 | 10, 860, 000 
11, 790,000 | 23,110,000 |---.----_-.- 658, 865 | 4, 530, 000 
27,070, 258 | 29,770,000 |--_-.---___- 615, 012 | 13, 790, 000 
18, 062, 937 | 10, 720,000 | 2, 342, 937 1, 541, 357 | 1,070,000 
14, 687, 634 | 3,000,000 | 11, 687, 634 
12, 246,808 | 15, 250,000 |...-._.-._. 16, 394, 549 
2,919,012 | 1,860,000 | 1,059,012 
6, 821, 259 | 4,200,000 | 1,121, 259 666, 000, 000 |666, 000, 000 





Source of data: Col. 1, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Other columns computed by Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


Taste 31.—How States would fare during fiscal year 1963 under the administration’s proposed ‘School Assistance Act of 1961” for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries 









Net “aid” | Net “aid” 
ed paid to 

































State receiv State Federal tax- 

from other other allotment | payments 

States States 
CReccaen than peiitaman enue $22, 583, 245 | $7, 510, 000 i wtedécuuae “ICE Seen & my SBE RP 
eI di etaitliipisbareabdelothed 645, 000 A, | eee aw -eensenn---------}| 2,035, 633 | 2, 530, 000 
inept dciilbs chnewwddilance 7, G19, 234 | 4,370,000 | 3, 249,234 |............ || New Jersey_-.........-..........- 14, 985, 000 | 33, 320,000 
11, 874,871 | 3,600,000} 8, 274,871 |............ || New Mexico. ............-.-.---.- 6, 263, 277 | 2, 830,000 
64, 313, 909 | 83,950,000 j|............}| 19,636,091 || New York-.............-........- 38, 715, 000 |104, 790, 000 
8, 603,311 | 7,200,000 440 | 10, 570,000 
6, 960,000 | 16, 620, 000 869 | 1,460,000 
1,215,000 | 4,290,000 936 | 44, 270,000 
23, 494, 752 | 19, 230, 000 715 | 7,120,000 
25, 488, 608 | 10, 190, 000 592 | 7,280, 000 
3,711, 812 | 2,300,000 280 | 53, 240, 000 
4, 339,997 | 2,070,000 000 | 4,060, 000 
24, 060, 000 | 54,920,000 }...........- 616 | 4,670,000 
19, 671, 096 | 17,460,000 | 2,211,096 681 | 1, 530,000 
13, 016, 980 | 9,110,000 | 3, 906, 980 242 | 9,110,000 
11, 033,685 | 7,350,000 | 3, 683, 685 850 | 33, 170, 000 
16, 638, 833 | 8,040,000 | 8, 598,833 922 | 2,760,000 
17, 525,995 | 9,120,000 | 8, 405, 905 770 | 1,300,000 
4,750,650 | 3,290,000} 1, 460,050 13, 020, 000 
10, 773, 691 | 14, 710,000 |........-..- 12, 490, 000 
12, 090, 000 | 26, 580,000 |............ 5, 210, 000 
82,079, 528 | 34,240,000 j............ 15, 860, 000 
15, 270, 830 | 12, 330,000 1, 230, 000 

16, 255,415 | 3,450,000 | 12, 805,415 }............ 
14, 064, 931 | 17, 540,000 |....._...... 5, 290, 000 

8, 419, 626 | 2,140,000 {| 1,279, 626 |............ 

6,129,038 | 4,830,000 





Source of data: Col, 1, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Other columns computed by Chamber of Commerce of the United States- 
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TaBLE 32.—How States would fare during fiscal year 1964 under the administration’s proposed ‘School Assistance Act of 1961” for school 
construction and teachers’ salaries 








Estimated | Net “aid” | Net aid’ Estimated | Net “aid” | Net “aid” 
Federal taxpay- received paid to State Federal taxpay- received paid to 
allotment ments from other other allotment ments from other other 
States States States States 
$8, 490, 000 |$16, 837, 454 |._.._.-...-- POPC a onc onendeuerentinaetnan $1, 411, 359 | $1, 820, 000 |_-..-.._-__. $408, 641 
0650, C001. asi 56ccc ; New Hampshire --.............._. 2, 337, 963 | 2, 860,000.}._.......... 522, 
4,949,000 | 4, 103, 884 DOG JOESOG 2 nine ctiperiih<~nuippi iis 15, 555, 000 | 37, 670,000 }_...-...._.. 22, 115, 000 
4,070,000 | 9,031, 790 OT Pe x scsetmmiesiutintion =o-hateeetcaed 7, 302, 037 | 3,200,000 | $4, 102, 037 |............ 
94, 910, 000 |....-..-.-.- OO DOOR nis til th. 39, 735, 000 }118, 470, 000 |__...______. 78, 735, 000 
8,140,000 | 1, 934, 516 North Carolina_.........-.-.....- 36, 142, 562 | 11, 950,000 | 24, 192, 562 |... 
i re  Catertnenein PROCES AI ve eniicnmeutsin on dusepiiieied 3, 969,490 | 1,650,000; 2,319, 490 }|._..._..____ 
4, 850, 000 }.........--- MG: sree St Eee 39, 031, 368 | 50, 050,000 |... -_- 11, 018, 632 
21, 740,000 | 6, 380, 464 Oklahoma... -| 15, 400,110 | 8,050,000} 7,350,110 |..........-. 
11, 520,000 | 17, 339, Oregon_____- .| 9,601, 681 | 8,230,000 | 1,371, 681 |_.......-.-. 
2, 600,000 | 1, 685, Pennsylvania _ os 942, 097 | 60, 190,000 |_...--...__. 25, 247, 903 
2,340,000 | 2, 532, BGS BNO 2556 2s 1, 974, 787 | 4, 590,000 j.....__.__.. 2, 615, 213 
62, 000, 000.) .5..J22 006 South Carolina..........--......-. 19, 776, 441 5, 280, 000 | 14, 496, 441 {_..2._.___.. 
19, 740,000 | 2, 577, BOUGE DEMO... cncncannqccscechdinn 4, 295, 246 | 1,730,000] 2, 565, 246 |............ 
10, 300,000 | 4, 380, TMG ES ded ehecnwoceoee 25, 390, 845 | 10,310,000 | 15,080,845 |... 
sas om | fant eneten nares ne “asa | tans | “be 9 fom 
10, 300,000 | 9, 697, PUR MNG so Sonne eal etenc eee 1, 827, 851 | 1, 470, 000 ot. ge leno 
3, 720,000 | 1, 606, ingteie oi SS .. Steg 23, 746, 498 | 14,720,000 | 9,026,498 |........___- 
16, 630,000 |.....-...-.- 567,293 | 14,120,000 | 1, 447,293 |...-........ 
30, 060, 000 j...-..-...-- 443,253 | 5,890,000] 7, 553, 263 |.........__- 
38,710, 000 ji....:...2.. 650, 932 | 17, 930,000 |........__. 2, 279, 068 
13, 940,000 | 3,505, 053 y g 2, 065, 380 | 1,390,000 O76, 200 1 563~ dsl. 
3, 900,000 | 13, 665, 544 |.....__.... District of Columbia, Guam, 
19, 830,000 |........-..- 4, 034, 071 Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands.| 22, 320,021 ; 5, 980,000 | 16, 340,021 |_......___.. 
2,420,000 | 1,500,101 j.....-----.. _—_———- 1 | 
5, 460,000 | 1, 452, 416 |_....-...__- FO arcrtieinedtinnnscameaee 866, 000, 000 |866, 000, 000 {.......-.-.-}---.-----.. 





Source of data: Col. 1, Office of Education, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Other columns computed by Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself not more than 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I thank 
my wonderful colleague and helpmate 
on my subcommittee, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ciarx], for taking 
over the leadership on the bill during my 
absence from the floor. I was called off 
the floor. I never hesitate to go off the 
floor when the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is on the floor, because I know any 
matter will be very well taken care of by 
my colleague in my absence. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks. His absence from the 
floor gave me an opportunity to sound 
off which I might not otherwise have 
had, and I enjoyed it. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to have the 
Senator know that any time he wishes 
to make a contribution to the debate I 
shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. President, I ask the Senate to vote 
against the Goldwater amendment for 
several reasons. 

We have heard much talk for a long 
time in the Senate, for years, about the 
dangers of Federal control over educa- 
tion. We have assured the American 
people time and time again that no such 
danger in fact exists, because of the 
guarantees we have written into every 
Federal aid to education bill, 
with the famous Taft bill of 1947, and 
including the Thomas-Taft bill of 1949. 
Every Federal aid to education bill I 
have introduced since the great loss 
caused by the death of former Senator 
Taft has included such provisions. And 
so have those offered by other Senators. 

I reiterate that what we propose to 
do is to make Federal money available 
to help the boys and girls of this coun- 
try develop to the maximum extent pos- 
sible their intellectual potentials. We 
would authorize the commingling of 
Federal money with State money, and 
would clearly give State authorities 
complete control over the money to be 
spent by the State authorities in accord- 
ance with State education policy. I do 
not know how one could give a greater 
guarantee. 

As Bob Taft used to point out, if any- 
one has some stronger language than 
that, let it be offered and it will be writ- 
ten into the bill. It cannot be done, 
because that language contains the 
strongest possible guarantee. 

My good friend from Arizona com- 
pletely disagrees with me on my next 
observation but even my good friend 
from Arizona cannot successfully rebut 
it. He can argue against it, but that 
— not mean he can successfully rebut 

We have spent hundreds and hundreds 
of millions of dollars of Federal money 
on the school systems of this country 
for decades. We have done this, though 
most people do not know it. We have 
contributed Federal money under the 
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Morrill Act, which was signed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and under various acts to 
provide aid to the States. 

My friend from Arizona does not think 
that there has been Federal aid to edu- 
cation. We disagree. There has been 
@ great deal of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. The money has been spent by the 
State authorities, as shown by the in- 
formation the Senator from Indiana put 
in the Recorp yesterday, without Federal 
interference. The Senator put that in 
the Recorp by way of a questionnaire 
which was sent to school administrators 
in Indiana. Without exception, those 
administrators answered that the money 
had not come to them with any Federal 
interference at all. Of course, there were 
certain standards provided in the acts, 
as to the expenditure of the money for 
specific purposes. 

Now we consider a general Federal 
aid-to-education bill. As I have said, we 
are already aiding about one-third of 
the school population of the United 
States in elementary and secondary 
schools. I am not worried about doing 
the same for the other two-thirds, in a 
general aid-to-education bill. 

What is the guarantee in the general 
bill? We could not have it any broader 
than is contained in the Prouty amend- 
ment. My friend from Arizona now pro- 
poses a change in the Prouty amend- 
ment. The Prouty amendment made an 
addition to the bill. I supported it, be- 
cause I think it adds to the bill by 
strengthening the assurance of no Fed- 
eral control over education. 

What would the Prouty amendment 
do? The amendment provides, in effect, 
that when the money goes to a school 
district the school district can spend the 
money for any purpose to further the 
educational processes of the _ school, 
whether it is to pay janitors, to buy 
microscopes, to buy chemicals for the 
chemistry laboratory, or to pay for gen- 
eral maintenance of the school. The 
amendment provides that the money 
shall be part and parcel of commingled 
State and Federal funds, for the opera- 
tion of the school. 

The Senator from Arizona would have 
us say to the State, “We will give you 
Federal money, but we will tell you you 
cannot use it for anything but school 
construction. You cannot use it for 
teachers’ salaries. You cannot use it for 
anything else.” 

The great exponent of no Federal con- 
trol himself proposes an amendment 
which is based upon Federal dictation, 
which is based upon the principle of say- 
ing to the States, “You can take this 
money, but cannot use it for teachers’ 
salaries.” 

There are some schools in this country 
in regard to which the teachers’ salaries 
are the item of greatest need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes more. 

It may be that there are some places 
in the country where blackboards are the 
immediate need of the small local school. 
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It may be that funds for a chemistry 
laboratory or for equipment are the 
greatest need in some schools. What we 
say is, “We will leave it up to the school 
administrators to buy what they need 
and to spend the money according to the 
need, on the basis of their own judg- 
men ”? 

That is the test, I say most respectfully 
and good naturedly, as to whether we 
really believe in eliminating Federal con- 
trol. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a table entitled 
“Projected New Demands for Classroom 
Teachers Based on Growth in Enroll- 
ments and Replacement Needs, Regular 
Public Schools of 48 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 1954-55 to 1968-69.” 
The table was prepared on February 22 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Projected new demand for classroom teachers 
based on growth in enrollments and re- 
placement needs, regular public schools of 
48 States and the District of Columbia: 
1954-55 to 1968-69 









































New demand 

School year 

Total | Replace- | Growth? 
(1) (2) (4) 

SE etdsicincintincicactns 164, 401 52, 596 
I ininisiteaibiiciectidemiccnis 170, 135 52, 597 
et sil an Gieibheiceanaaoe 180, 808 57, 537 
Sh weneminnuioel 178, 928 49, 385 
PGES sapnticecngimnes® 190, 077 55, 151 
Sets sts- 884, 349 267, 266 
PRs zt 55562 176, 870 53, 453 
Se 199, 937 59, 000 
cs 200, 368 53, 000 
Gi iaceccacacesise 193, 145 40, 000 
gy ee 208, 505 51, 000 
NS sestestiiinnnnniananianinedl 215, 064 52, 000 
i ttniamesds 1, 017, 019 255, 000 
B= cece . 51, 000 
ne lS 220, 732 62, 000 
SI taciecanaactiatiaiebinstiink 188, 400 14, 000 
PE betcwenusen cud 199, 926 24, 000 
ny ee 204, 542 26, 000 
pa akennbeieecuesnipel 209, 376 28, 000 
ce eiditee a 1, 022, 976 144, 000 
none , 595 28, 800 
1 Replacement of teachers leaving the m was 


computed as 10.9 percent of those the previous year. 
Base figures for 1954-55 replacements are as follows: 
Col. 2—1,025,734; col. 3—655,934; ; 


instructional staff in the regu public schools of 48 
States and District of Columbia: 1949-50 to 1968-69— 
DHEW:OE:ESB Feb. 22, 1961. 


Nore.—Detail does not necessarily add to total be- 
cause of rounding. 

Mr. MORSE. That table leaves no 
room for doubt that one of the greatest 
needs of the public schools in this coun- 
try is teachers, not only in numbers, but 
also teachers with improved training as 
well. Many thousands of teachers who 
are teaching in our schools today are not 
accredited teachers. They do not meet 
the standards of accreditation that are 
required by the States. But we have no 
others, and we are greatly indebted to 
those uncertified teachers. If we did not 
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have them, we would not have any teach- 
ers at all. 

Why do we have so many uncertified 
teachers? Teachers in some parts of 
the country do not receive adequate pay 
in comparison with what they could get 
in other fields and professions. I do not 
know whether it is true in the office of 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLp- 
WATER] or the offices of other Senators, 
but I know that in my office it is neces- 
sary—and I am glad to do it because of 
the high competency of the workers 
there—to pay some secretaries, women 
assistants and stenographers in my of- 
fice considerably more than thousands 
and thousands of schoolteachers in this 
country receive. Those workers in my 
office earn what they are paid. But 
many schoolteachers earn much more 
than what they are paid. 

Speaking for a moment to Senators as 
parents, I ask, Who are our teachers? 
In a real sense they are foster parents. 
For many weeks of the year and hours of 
the day they are doing our job of parent- 
hood by helping us to raise our children 
to become fine citizens. 

I close by reading the testimony of a 
teacher which appears on page 927 of 
the hearings. I believe it is very sound 
and good testimony. It is testimony 
that I think helps my case: 

As a classroom teacher and as a member 
of the American Federation of Teachers I am 
well aware that the strength or weakness of 
a school system is determined largely by the 
strength of the classroom teacher. Build- 
ings, equipment, and a good administration 
are all important, but in the final analysis 
the schools are measured by the strength of 
the classroom teachers. 

It is the feeling in Oregon that Federal 
aid is needed most urgently to raise teach- 
ers’ salaries. The situation is already a criti- 
cal one. Oregon needs to keep the good 
teachers it has, and it needs to attract to 
its classrooms the superior college graduates. 


That is the testimony of Miss Phyllis 
Hutchison, vice president, American 
Federation of Teachers, Portland, Oreg. 
She goes on to discuss the loss of many 
teachers in Oregon to other States, par- 
ticularly California. 

I do not blame California for taking 
our good teachers and paying them 
more money. But I wish we could pay 
them more so that California would not 
get them. Many teachers go into Cali- 
fornia and they are lost; to whom? 
They are lost to the boys and girls of 
Oregon. That is a sad loss, and one 
that we should try to avoid. The bill 
will help us avoid it, because our bill 
would make it possible for State educa- 
tional authorities to use funds provided 
under the bill in accordance with the 
needs of schools, and not in accordance 
with the dictation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to limitations for which the 
money could be spent. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr, CLARK. I commend my friend 
from Oregon for the splendid defense he 
is making of that portion of President 
Kennedy’s bill which deals with teach- 
ers’ salaries, It has come to my atten- 
tion that in connection with the debate 
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on 8S. 8 last year, the question of the 
comparable salaries of teachers and 
those in other and somewhat similar 
professions was raised. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 2 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. CLARK. It occurs to me that it 
would be interesting to refer to that 
information at this point. In 1958 a 
Census Bureau survey of income in 18 
professions showed that the average 
earnings of public school instructional 
personnel was $4,827 a year, while the 
average earnings of the other 17 rec- 
ognized professions was $9,439, or al- 
most double the amount earned by the 
teachers. 

Listen to the earnings in other profes- 
sions in which comparable educational 
requirements are necessary in order to 
enter: Physicians and surgeons, dentists, 
lawyers, judges, osteopaths, architects, 
engineers, veterinarians, natural science, 
editors and reporters, foresters, social 
science, pharmacists, chemists, social 
welfare work, librarians, clergy, dieti- 
tians, and nutritionists. Is it not absurd 
that men and women charged with the 
vital duty of instructing the youth of 
America in a free society should be so 
underpaid? Is it any wonder that in 
view of this fact there is at present a 
shortage of almost 200,000 qualified 
teachers? It occurs to me that this com- 
parison between what our teachers are 
being paid and the earnings of those in 
many other professions is pertinent in 
connection with this debate. 

Mr. MORSE. It is very pertinent. 
Has the Senator requested that the full 
table be printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. CLARK. The information is not 
in the form of a table. 

Mr. MORSE. Unless the Senator 
from Arizona cuts me up so much in 
reply that I shall have to take additional 
time to bind up the wounds, I shall be 
ready to yield back the remainder of my 
time. I yield the floor for the time 
being. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have no intention of cutting, but if the 
truth cuts, I suggest that the Senator 
from Oregon had better reserve some 
time for reply. I will try to refute some 
of the statements made in answer to my 
opening remarks. 

First, my good friend, the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, has tried to imply 
that I am now in favor of Federal con- 
trols. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. I will try to eliminate from 
the bill any such provision, if we must 
have a Federal aid-to-education bill. 
The Senator knows that I contend we 
do not have to have any. But if we have 
to have one, I shall endeavor to elimi- 
nate the Federal Government’s respon- 
sibility for paying part or all of teachers’ 
salaries, because I feel in such provision 
would lie the greatest danger of control 
should the Federal Government ever 
come to the point of trying to control 
completely the school systems. 

The Senator from Oregon complained 
about teachers moving from Oregon to 
California. Under the original bill, 
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which has not been made much different 
by amendment, California teachers 
would receive $360 more a year if 90 per- 
cent of the funds were allocated for 
teachers’ salaries. Oregon would receive 
$363 more. So I believe the outflow of 
teachers to California from Oregon, if 
money is the reason, will continue unless 
we can devise some special formula 
whereby Oregon would raise its stand- 
ards up to those of California. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. How do we know that 
California would spend the money for 
teachers’ salaries? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. We must assume 
that California would do so, because I 
do not know that she would use it on 
construction. California is one of those 
States that are better off in the field of 
school construction. AsI said last night, 
Indiana would receive $68 million under 
the bill, and yet there is no classroom 
shortage in Indiana. The teachers’ sal- 
aries that are paid in that State are $350 
above the national average. So they 
will probably use the entire amount to 
increase teachers’ salaries. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not mean to con- 
tinue to interrupt. I wish to make this 
observation. If the Senator from Ari- 
zona will talk to the Senators from Cali- 
fornia, they will teli him that they are 
very much concerned about the daily in- 
flux of population into California and 
the resulting pressure that influx will 
produce on their schools in the near 
future. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Arizona knows 
well about that situation, because we are 
growing faster than California. We 
have been able to keep ahead of our 
school needs. I should like to get at 
some of the figures I have, which I think 
will refute the position that my friend 
from Pennsylvania took in relation to 
the need for teachers. The instruction- 
al staff in 1960 and 1961 is 1,526,079. If 
we subtract from that figure the teach- 
ers who do not have full certification, 
93,917, we have a total certified staff of 
1,432,162, which is an increase of 40 per- 
cent over 1953—54. 

Pupil enrollment for the same period 
shows an increase of 29 percent. There- 
fore the teachers have kept ahead of the 
students. If it is argued that we need 
more of them in the same time, the num- 
ber of pupils per certificated teacher has 
dropped from 28.4 to 26 in the same pe- 
riod, which is a drop of 2.4 pupils per 
classroom, 

The outlook for teacher supply is 
highly favorable. The percentage of 
college students who prepare for a 
teacher’s certificate rose from 21 percent 
in 1948 to 31 percent in 1955, and has 
since been stable at that level. The 
number of bachelors’ and first profes- 
sional college degrees is projected to rise 
sharply during the 1960’s. The Office 
of Education in its projection of earned 
degrees to 1969-70, indicates that there 
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were 387,000 earned college degrees in 
1958-59, and estimates 703,000 for 1968- 
69, an expected increase of 82 percent 
in the 10-year period. 

If the percentage of college students 
seeking a teaching career remains stable 
over the next decade, the number of 
newly graduated teachers will almost 
double. The enrollment increase will be 
far less. The school age group which 
increased 46 percent between 1950 and 
1960 is projected to grow only 20 percent 
between 1960 and 1970. 

, In the publication “Research Report,” 
showing estimates of school statistics, 
1960-61, prepared by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
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tion, there is printed a table entitled 
“Estimated Number of Instructional 
Staff Members in Public Elementary 
and Secondary Schools, 1960-61.” The 
total number of these staff members is 
estimated to be 1,526,079. 

The number of teachers leaving the 
teaching profession in the same period 
is estimated to be 126,665, or 8.3 percent 
of the total teaching staff. 

There were 387,000 earned college de- 
grees in 1958-59. If there is going to 
be only 8.3 percent of the teaching staff 
of this country leaving in 1960-61, I 
cannot follow the argument of my friend 
from Pennsylvania that we are not pro- 
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ducing enough teachers to fill the gap. 
This is not even a normal turnover for 
business. An 8.3-percent dropout is very 
low. In my own business, I wish that I 
could maintain that low a figure. It is 
probably lower than in any profession or 
business that one could find, or at least 
any one that comes to mind quickly. 

I ask unanimous consent that table 
No. 5, appearing on page 23 of the pub- 
lication I have referred to and table No. 
7, appearing on page 25 of the same pub- 
lication be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tasize 5.—Estimated number of instructional staff members in public elementary and secondary schools, 1960-61 





State 


(i) 








1 Estimated by NEA Research Division. 


Elementary school 





125, 477 731, 876 857, 353 
1900} 114,775] 115, 675 1 4,790 17,030 
1 340 11,010 11, 350 1 230 1 245 
2, 281 6, 840 9, 121 1, 993 1,074 
571 7, 446 8,017 2; 808 3, 670 
15, 500 59, 000 74, 500 29, 250 15, 500 
2, 800 6, 500 9, 300 3, 300 3, 800 
2, 025 9, 725 11, 750 4, 300 3,300 
257 1,720 1,977 975 736 
2, 204 19, 167 21; 371 8, 199 8, 563 
1, 642 19, 690 21, 332 5,175 6, 988 
160 2, 740 2; 900 850 1, 150 
500 3, 000 3, 500 1, 500 1, 300 
10, 130 38, 978 49, 108 11, 937 11, 069 
4, 360 17, 441 21, 801 8, 720 5,814 
900 14, 003 14, 903 6, 843 4,518 
1, 784 10, 956 12, 740 4, 521 3, 552 
1, 950 13, 780 15, 730 3, 470 4, 299 
1, 722 14, 234 15, 956 4, 551 6, 091 
705 4, 904 5, 609 1, 386 1, 180 
1, 280 11, 025 12; 305 5, 518 5, 607 
2, 700 17, 840 20, 540 8, 230 6, 700 
15,500} 132,000] 187,500} 116,500] 110,576 
3, 080 12, 320 15, 400 6, 300 7, 050 
650 9, 969 10, 619 3, 175 4; 206 
2, 850 18, 430 21, 280 5,020 4, 720 
1 750 13, 729 4, 479 11, 520 1 $80 
445 9, 150 9, 595 2; 360 2, 080 
286 1, 400 1, 686 620 413 
330 2, 219 2, 549 904 767 
7, 100 21, 180 28, 280 9, 035 9, 035 
831 4, 200 5, 031 2, 230 1, 690 
7,300 58, 800 66, 100 28, 100 25, 900 
3, 411 23, 500 26, 911 4, 330 6, 217 
500 4, 000 4, 500 1, 280 850 
16,050 1 36, 300 1 42, 350 1 18, 900 1 14, 326 
2, 500 9, 220 11, 720 4, 200 4,770 
3, 780 7, 337 11, 117 2, 585 2, 031 
4, 844 33, 611 38, 355 18, 512 17, 786 
1 310 12, 434 12,744 1 1, 380 1, 355 
785 11, 800 12, 585 2) 840 5, 465 
560 5, 300 5, 860 1, 620 800 
2, 158 17, 723 19, 881 2, 935 4, 565 
7, 630 47, 300 54, 930 11, 760 14, 720 
900 3, 600 4, 500 2, 480 1, 220 
170 1, 886 2, 056 535 475 
1, 100 18, 200 19, 300 4, 400 7,400 
2,410 11, 900 14, 310 4,400 5, 390 
970 8, 260 9, 230 2, 530 3, 660 
3, 000 16, 900 19, 900 5, 275 3,775 
416 2, 001 2, 607 750 408 
150 2, 443 2, 693 610 1,172 


Classroom teachers 


Secondary school 














Principals | Other in- 


a ff | ef 


Total an structional Total 
classroom | supervisors staff 
teachers 
(8) (9) (10) (11) 
1, 408, 962 84, 546 32, 571 1, 526, 079 
111, 820 1 27, 495 WEE Receisamtnetenciety 1 28, 700 
1 475 11,825 PIPED Nelidbesinne 1 1,960 
3, 067 12, 188 548 130 12, 866 
6, 478 14, 495 555 25 15, 075 
44, 750 119, 250 8, 500 4, 150 131, 900 
7, 100 16, 400 1, 400 200 18, 000 
7, 600 19, 350 1, 200 1, 225 21, 775 
1,711 3, 688 $001 .ncccpunanve 3, 878 
16, 762 38, 133 1, 891 1, 808 41, 832 
12, 163 33, 495 1,075 425 34, 995 
2, 000 4, 900 290 310 5, 500 
2, 800 6, 300 S764. niet 6, 675 
23, 006 72, 114 3, 887 2,119 78, 120 
14, 534 36, 335 1, 990 375 38, 700 
11, 361 26, 264 1, 839 221 28, 324 
8, 073 20, 813 2, 190 700 23, 703 
7, 769 23, 499 1, 286 425 25, 210 
10, 642 26, 598 1, 750 105 28, 453 
2, 566 8, 175 180 80 8, 435 
11, 215 23, 520 1, 540 170 25, 230 
14, 930 35, 470 2, 680 520 38, 670 
27, 076 64, 576 3, 000 2, 000 69, 576 
13, 350 28, 750 1, 400 650 30, 800 
7, 381 18, 000 BBOD feddadtnbsoda 19, 200 
9, 740 31, 020 Ba: Beet dgeein inna 32, 780 
2, 400 6, 879 600 40 7, 519 
4, 440 14, 035 550 150 14, 735 
1, 033 2, 719 190 75 2, 984 
1, 671 4, 220 210 148 4, 578 
18, 070 46, 350 2, 200 600 49, 150 
3, 920 8, 951 595 lll 9, 657 
54, 000 120, 100 7, 700 4, 800 132, 600 
10, 547 37, 458 2, 149 473 40, 080 
2, 130 6, 630 220 150 7, 000 
33, 225 1 75, 575 Js  ) ee 80, 571 
8, 970 20, 690 1, 235 75 22, 000 
4, 616 15, 733 1,028 767 17, 528 
36, 298 74, 653 4,212 4, 525 83, 390 
1 2, 735 15, 479 389 1172 6, 040 
8, 305 20, 890 600 105 21, 595 
2, 420 8, 280 175 40 8, 495 
7, 500 27, 381 SBD lncanensittene 29, 531 
26, 480 81,410 4, 740 1, 900 88, 050 
3, 700 8, 200 580 390 9, 170 
1,010 3, 066 95 200 3, 361 
11, 800 31, 100 eT Diccinaianacminaa 33, 700 
9, 790 24, 100 1,400 1, 750 27, 250 
6, 190 15,420 1, 825 1 17, 425 
9, 050 28, 950 Rete Mesineceiaiece 30, 500 
1, 158 3, 665 220 103 3, 988 
1, 782 4, 375 271 179 4, 825 
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TaB_e 7.—Estimated number of public elementary and secondary school instructional staff leasing publle dehesl empleyinent, 
1959-60 and "960-61 

































1960-61 * 
Teen aia tractional staff 
abaghaant acta positions 2 
Btate 
Percent of | Percent of Percent of 
Number gr ag Number total in-. | total leav- | Number total in- 
structional structional structional 
staff staff staff 
q@) (2) (3) (4) (5) (7) (8) 
50 States and District of Columbia (esti- 
) 124, 520 OO Fost tec es Re 126, 665 8.3 
$119, 535 58.5 6 18, 622 61.3 © 119, 297 $8.3 
1, 200 10.2 110 -9 9.2 1,375 10.7 125 1.0 aL 
1, 416 9.4 220 1.5 15.5 1, 384 9.2 224 1.5 16.2 
9, 050 7.4 2, 050 L7 22.7 9, 300 7.1 2, 150 1.6 23.1 
1, 900 11,1 200 1.2 10.5 2, 100 11.7 300 1.7 14.3 
1, 904 9.0 253 1.2 13.3 1, 900 8.7 260 1.2 13.7 
475 13.1 note ee ko acanan 495 12.8 CS sada eenteant 
3, 839 9.9 440 11 11.5 4, 100 9.8 470 1. 1.6 
5, 797 17.1 428 1.3 7.4 5, 500 15.7 500 1. 9.1 
788 15.0 83 1.6 10.5 800 14.5 80 1. 10.0 
1,081 17.2 93 1.5 8.6 1,100 16.5 100 L 1 
2, 975 3.9 1, 254 1.7 42.2 3,128 4.0 1,322 L 42.3 
2, 500 6.7 700 1.9 28.0 2, 500 6.5 650 L 26.0. 
1, 920 8.3 172 7 9.0 1,940 &2 176 ° 0.0 
2, 073 8.5 259 1.1 12.5 2, 000 7.9 300 L 15.0 
1, 708 5.3 183 wT 10.7 1,750 6.2 196 ° 1.1 
800 9.7 200 24 25.0 830 a8 210 2 25.3 
3, 480 14.7 220 9 6.3 © __-Jenntecnibndiuces Sahin 
3, 001 8.0 631 1.4 17.7 3, 150 8.1 530 1.4 16.8 
6, 969 10.7 975 1.5 14.0 7, 232 10.4 1,012 1.5 14.0 
3, 200 10.8 250 -8 7.8 3, 300 10.7 275 -9 8.3 
1, 387 7.4 202 a 14.6 1,150 6.0 200 1.0 17.4 
4, 850 15.2 345 1.1 7.1 4, 850 14.8 345 11 21 
1,000 13. 5 “4 11 8.4 1,000 13.3 90 1.2 9.0 
2,175 15.1 150 1.0 6.9 2, 100 14.3 150 1.0 7.1 
507 18.4 20 ae 3.9 520 17.4 25 8 4.8 
500 14 50 Li 10.0 525 11.5 60 1.3 11.4 
4, 905 10.5 869 1.9 17.7 5, 000 10.2 860 1.7 17.2 
950 10.5 120 1.3 12.6 980 10.1 125 1.3 12.8 
7, 300 5.7 2, 200 1.7 30.1 7,500 6.7 2, 250 7 30.0 
2, 325 5.9 170 4 7.3 2, 350 5.9 180 4 7.7 
275 3.9 35 5 12.7 340 4.9 40 6 11.8 
7, 226 9.5 867 Li 12.0 7,490 9.3 940 1,2 12.6 
1,979 9.2 384 1.8 19.4 1, 905 8.7 405 18 21.3 
1, 040 6.0 210 1.2 2.2 1,052 6.0 213 1.2 2.2 
4, 633 5.7 1,078 1.3 23.3 4, 720 5.7 1,100 L3 23.3 
901 4.3 230 1.3 31.1 1, 881 8.7 375 1.7 19.9 
1, 375 16.5 75 -9 5.5 1, 350 15.9 75 9 5.6 
2, 800 9.7 280 1.0 10.0 2, 850 9.7 300 1.0 10.5 
4, 786 5.6 1, 102 13 23.0 4, 898 5.6 1,150 13 23.5 
855 9.6 119 1.3 13.9 905 9.9 127 1.4 14.0 
384 11.7 36 11 9.4 375 11.2 40 1.2 10.7 
4,124 12.6 309 -9 7.6 4, 300 12.8 325 1.0 7.6 
2, 500 9.5 400 1.5 16.0 2, 550 9.4 440 1.6 17.3 
1, 450 8&4 245 1.4 16.9 1, 500 8.6 250 1.4 16.7 
2, 500 8.4 210 7 8.4 2, 550 8.4 230 8 9.0 
470 12.0 53 1.4 11.3 510 12.8 60 1.5 11.8 
262 5.7 108 23 41.2 262 5.4 108 22 41.2 
1 Between the beginning of the school year in September 1959 and the beginning those reporting. Ta costes; thane ouliensted Setsit, 1 Bennid be hey in mind that 
of the school year in September 1960, include those who move to — States and continue in public elementary an 
Includes only t secondary | employmen: 
5 Total for 46 States and District of Columbia. 


hose members of the instructional staff who drop out of public 
aanenaees and secondary school employment in the various States. Does not 


include those shif positions within each State 6 Total for 45 States and District of Columbia. 
‘ er — inning of the school year in September 1960 and the beginning 1 Total for 44 States and District of Columbia. 
of the school year in tember 1961. § Data not available. 
4 These estimated to are obtained by applying to all States the ratios found in * Partially estimated. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
the argument is made that higher 
salaries will bring more people into the 
teaching profession. I do not uphold the 
Salaries that are paid in some of our 
States. I think they are too low. How- 
ever, I think it is up to the States to take 
care of that matter. It is not up to the 
Federal Government. As I said earlier, 
if it is proper for the Federal Govern- 
ment to increase the pay of teachers at 
the local level, it is also proper for the 
Government to take care of policemen, 
firemen, tax collectors, city auditors, 
mayors, or any other person occupying 
similar positions in local communities. 

I say the local communities have taken 
care of this situation and have done a 


good job of it through the years, when 
we consider the high rate of Federal 
taxation with which they have been 
burdened. 

Again, Mr. President, I do not condone 
the salaries that are paid in some of our 
States. Table No. 31 printed at page 41 
of the National Education Association’s 
research report, 1961-R 4, gives some 
comparisons of the average annual 
earnings of teachers and certain other 
groups, from 1929 forward. ‘The table 
shows that the average estimated salary 
for teachers in 1960 was $5,236. Per- 
sons working for wages and salary had 
an average salary, in 1960, of $4,374. 
Of course I will admit that not all of 
these people are college graduates. At 


the same time one would be surprised to 
see how many college graduates work 
for wages and are not in professions. 
Employees in manufacturing had an 
average salary in 1960 of $5,359. Ci- 
vilian employees in the Federal Gov- 
ernment had an average salary in 1959 
of $5,682. Those are the latest figures 
available. It is true that teachers on 
the average are at the low end of the 
totem pole, but it is not true to say that 
the difference is astronomical as between 
teachers and other persons. It is not 
something that could not be adjusted 
if the localities took it into their minds 
to do it. 

Pennsylvania, for example, in 1960, 
had an average teacher’s salary of 
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$5,409, which represents a 96 percent in- — 


crease in 10 years. If we look at the 
figures for New York, which is the ac- 
knowledged leader in education in this 
country, we find that it pays $6,400, 
which represents an increase of 51 per- 
cent in the last 10 years. 

Mr. President, one thing which my 
friends on the other side of the aisle do 
not seem to know or understand is that 
salary is not the motivation of most 
people when they seek employment. If 
that were true, if the accumulation of 
material wealth were the only objec- 
tive, we would not have people going into 
the ministry; we would not have them 
going into the teaching profession, or 
into the military. Everyone would be 
aiming at the highest paid jobs. I have 
found this to be true all my life. Salary 
is not the original motivation of a man 
or woman who seeks employment. Peo- 
ple believe they can do a job in life in 
a particular field. I might suggest that 
there are many dedicated politicians in 
this country—not necessarily at our 
level—who could certainly do much bet- 
ter if they were to practice law or med- 
icine or work as laborers, or whatever 
it was they did before they got into 
politics at the county or State level. 

My friend the Senator from Oregon 
keeps saying that there are no controls 
in the bill. One of the requirements 
in the bill is that the local effort must 
remain at the level of the previous year. 
That is a control. If they do that, local 
communities will not be able to reduce 
taxes at the local level. Therefore, the 
bill cannot be offered to the local people 
as a tax reduction idea. They must 
keep the level up. In fact, if we read 
the bill closely we find that they must 
increase it as the national average 
increases. 

Again we find controls in the bill. 
What the bill will do will be to allow 
, the States who have not met their edu- 
' €ational requirements in the past to 
continue to dog it, to use an old Army 
phrase, to not do the job, and have the 
other States do as they have done for 
the last 30 years, to pay for those States’ 
deficiencies. The time is long past 
when we should encourage those States 
to keep providing inferior education and 
inferior operation in this field in those 
States because they refuse to operate 
schools at the proper level. 

As I said at the outset, the provision 
to pay teachers’ salaries represents the 
most dangerous part of the bill. It of- 
fers control, whether it be written into 
the bill or not, because in the future 
there can come a time when this pro- 
vision can be used as a weapon of power. 
I know that the distinguished Senator 
wito now occupies the chair [Mr. Met- 
caLF] discussed this matter with me 
when he appeared before the committee. 
He recognized, as I recognize, that there 
is control in the bill. I will read from 
the record. 

Senator GoLpwarTer. There are controls in 
these bills. 

Sénator Mercatr. I agree there are con- 
trols. 


Senator Gotpwarer. There have to be. I 
think you have to agree with that. 
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Senator Mercatr. I agree. I think we are 
in accord. 


I know that my good friend from Ore- 
gon believes there are no controls. There 
is a beautiful paragraph in the bill which 
says that. However, I enumerated last 
night a number of controls which say to 
the States to do that or to do this or to do 
the other, and that the Commissioner 
is the final judge. 

Of course, an appeal can be taken to 
the courts, but there are controls in the 
bill. It is time that we stop trying to 
fool the public about that. I do not be- 
lieve we can write a bill in which there 
are no controls. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iryield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it has 
been said many times that the only way 
we can judge the future is by studying 
the past. For many years the Federal 
Government has been paying a portion 
of the salary of the Smith-Hughes in- 
structors. “here are many controls 
over the Smith-Hughes teachers. The 
Federal Government determines how 
many classes a teacher must handle, the 
size of the classes, the size of the class 
room; and even, in one instance, the 
Federal Government dictated the type 
of flooring that should be in that portion 
of the school where the Smith-Hughes 
program was carried on. 

We have this very real problem. 
Many superintendents of schools will 
say that when they are laboring with 
the difficult problem of crowded schools 
and heavy workloads for teachers, they 
cannot turn to the Smith-Hughes teach- 
ers and ask them to take an extra class; 
that that load must be placed on other 
teachers because of Federal controls. 
Most of those controls were never writ- 
ten into the statute, but they are added 
to year after year, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment supplies the money. 

I think the tragedy of this entire leg- 
islation is that it marks the beginning 
of the end of the control of education by 
the parents of the Nation; and if the 
parents are not interested in the chil- 
dren, who on earth can be? A few years 
from now, if the bill as reported by the 
committee shall pass, our schools will 
be run by a bureau elected by no one 
and responsible to no one and will be 
far beyond the reach of the parents and 
the other fine citizens in the communities 
who furnish the leadership to run good 
schools, 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Nebraska for 
his comment. He has stated what will 
inevitably happen. When the Federal 
Government gives money, the Federal 
Government must have a control. 

We have heard references to Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 815. They are 
not Federal aid to education programs; 
they are, in effect, payments for con- 
tracts. They pay for the teaching after 
the teaching has been done. They rec- 
ognize that where the Federal Govern- 
ment has caused an impact and has 
dislocated the tax structure of a commu- 
nity, the Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to pay money in lieu of 
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taxes. Of course, the Federal Govern- 
ment cannot be taxed; if it could, those 
two public laws would not be n E 
We who live in the West experience that 
situation in connection with the na- 
tional parks and the large defense estab- 
lishments, where normally operating 
school districts are suddenly confronted 
with the problem of educating thou- 
sands of additional students but have 
no way to tax the factory or the instal- 
lation which has caused the impact. 

I have used the illustration of the 
Howard Hughes plant which was built 
in Tucson. There the school district was 
in good shape. All of a sudden the in- 
flux of thousands of new children caused 
a problem for the school district, which 
it has not been able to solve, even under 
Public Law 875 and Public Law 815. It 
has been able to get some funds, but not 
enough. The Federal Government rec- 
ognizes that it ouxht to pay some of the 
expense because it has placed a burden 
upon the facilities of the local taxpay- 
ers. But that is not Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

I thank the Senator from Nebraska 
for his observation. 

If 90 percent of the allotments under 
S. 1021 were used for the increase of 
salaries of teachers throughout the 
country, there would still be some very 
low-paid teachers. This estimate was 
before adjustments were made, but it 
will be found to be pretty accurate. So 
if the condition is to be corrected 
through the use of Federal money, I do 
not know why the proponents of the bill 
really do not go whole hog and increase 
the salaries of teachers to the level 
where they honestly feel they should be. 

Simply raising the salaries of teachers 
in Mississippi to $4,200 a year will not 
bring those salaries up to an astronomi- 
cal level. If the salaries of teachers in 
Alabama are raised to $4,538 a year, cer- 
tainly that will not bring them up to the 
level which one sitting in the Senate 
would believe to be fair. 

While it sounds good, fine, and hu- 
mane to say that salaries will be raised, 
I suggest we do a proper job of it, not 
merely a halfway job. Let us quit kid- 
ding the teachers to believe they will 
make a lot more money under the Fed- 
eral program. They will not. If we 
would let the States continue as they 
have, we would find that salaries would 
be increased in the future as they have 
been in the past. In the last 30 years 
there has been an increase of 114 per- 
cent in the salaries of teachers all across 
the country. In some States the in- 
crease has gone as high as 240 percent. 
In another State there has been an in- 
crease of 227 percent. The salaries of 
teachers are adjusting themselves. I 
maintain there is no need for the Fed- 
eral Government to move into this par- 
ticular part of education. 

Mr. President, I have nothing further 
to add. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
ready to yield back my. time. Before 
doing so, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Recorp 
certain excerpts from the hearings 
which relate to the Thorndike-Hagen 
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study on teachers. The complete study 
appears in the hearing record. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

ExcEeRPT FROM THORNDIKE-HAGEN STUDY 


In the median income, the researchers re- 
port the classroom teachers fell well below 
all the other groups. Those who left teach- 
ing surpassed them by more than 25 per- 
cent. At the upper end of the range, the 
discrepancy becomes even more marked. 
Only one teacher in 247 reported a monthly 
income of $800, while 20 percent of the group 
of ex-teachers reported incomes of this size. 

Those men who had gotten into admin- 
istrative work in the schools fared some- 
what better. Their median income was 
nearly the same as that of the men who had 
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left teaching, but they, too, showed a defi- 
ciency in top-income jobs. 

When college teachers are compared with 
ex-college teachers, the financial disparity 
is equally marked. Those who had left col- 
lege teaching reported incomes averaging 25 
percent higher than those who stayed on 
as college teachers. 

It is true in this case also that the differ- 
ence is most marked at the upper end of the 
scale, 

Since these are perhaps the most academic 
and intellectual tests in our battery, Thorn- 
dike and Hagen note it appears that those 
who are academically more capable and 
talented tend to drop out of teaching, and 
that those who remained as classroom teach- 
ers in the elementary and secondary schools 
were the least capable members of the orig- 
inal group. 


TABLE 3.—Monthly income reported by different occupational groups 


Adminis- | Ex-class- | College 





Classroom Ex-college 
Monthly income teachers trators room teachers teachers 
teachers 

4 1 4 

10 2 2 

3 1 4 

14 5 4 

16 10 4 

34 20 4 

35 25 0 

22 9 0 

12 4 2 

3 0 1 

19 2 4 

$610 $600 $835 





INCOME 


Table 3 provides information on income for 
the members of the different subgroups as 
reported in 1959. A few individuals in each 
group failed to report their income, and the 
numbers of these are indicated in the table. 
In those cases in which teachers received only 
9 or 10 monthly pay checks, their pay was 
prorated over the 12-month period. Ap- 
proximate median incomes are shown at the 
bottom of the table. 

In median income, the classroom teachers 
fell well below all the other groups. Those 
who had left teaching surpassed them by 
more than 25 percent. At the upper end of 
the range, the discrepancy becomes even 
more marked. Only one teacher in 247 re- 
ported a monthly income of $800, while 20 
percent of the group of ex-teachers reported 
incomes of this size. Those men who had 
gotten into administrative work in the 
schools fared somewhat. better. Their 
median income was nearly the same as that 
of the men who had left teaching, but they 
too showed a deficiency in top-income jobs. 

When college teachers are compared with 
ex-college teachers, the financial disparity 
is equally marked. Those who had left col- 
lege teaching reported incomes averaging 25 
percent higher than those who stayed on as 
college teachers. It is true in this case also 
that the difference is most marked at the 
upper end of the scale. 


SUMMARY 


A study was made of 250 classroom teachers, 
126 school administrators, 82 college teach- 
ers, 172 ex-schoolteachers and 28 ex-college 
teachers, all of whom had taken a common 
battery of aptitude tests in the Air Force in 
1943. It was found that those who left pub- 
lic school teaching had been significantly 
superior to those who were still classroom 
teachers on tests of reading comprehension, 
arithmetic reasoning, and mathematics. 
There was a suggestion of similar differences 
between those who had left and those who 
had remained in college teaching. The 
higher ability of the nonteachers was 
paralleled by higher income. 


The primary dissatisfaction of the teacher 
group was with pay. Other focal points of 
concern were inadequate status, duties other 
than teaching, and lack of interest by pupils. 
The general pattern of concerns and satis- 
factions was much the same for the different 
teacher groups, and was not related to in- 
tellectual ability as indicated by 1943 test 
results. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do both 
Senators yield back the time under their 
control? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Not at 
moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators request that the time for the 
quorum call be charged equally to both 
sides? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
how much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona has 22 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield back all 
except 3 minutes of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield back the 
remainder of his time? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield back all my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
absence of a quorum has been suggested. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
METCALF in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 

‘The Senator from Arizona has 3 min- 
utes remaining under his control. 


this 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of the time 
available to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time available on the amend- 
ment has been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arizona. 
{Putting the question.] 

The “noes” seem to have it, the “‘noes’”’ 
have it, and the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the 
Senator from Arizona ready with his 
next amendment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I regret that I 
am not, Mr. President; I am waiting for 
a study which I hoped would be ready 
at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wonder if the ma- 
jority leader could give us some indica- 
tion as to what the pending business is 
and what the plans are for today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that there are several amend- 
ments to be offered, one by the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE], another one by the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], another one by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case], and I believe one by the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. TaL- 
MADGE]. ‘That is my understanding as to 
the amendments to be considered for the 
rest of the day. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
for that information. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
that my amendments be submitted to the 
Senate for consideration and read at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senator from Ohio 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 3, lines 1 through 12, to restore 
the matter proposed to be stricken by the 
committee amendment and delete the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the 
committee amendment. 
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On page 3, beginning on line 17 
through line 24 on page 4, to restore the 
matter proposed to be stricken by the 
committee amendment and delete the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the 
committee amendment. 

On page 5, beginning in line 1, through 
“and (iii) ” in line 4, to delete the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the committee 
amendment and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “and”. 

On page 5, lines 22 and 23, to restore 
the matter proposed to be stricken by the 
committee amendment and delete the 
matter ;:proposed to be inserted by the 
committee amendment. 

On page 6, lines 7 and 8, to restore 
the matter proposed to be stricken by the 
committee amendment and delete the 
matter proposed to be inserted by the 
committee amendment. 

On page 6, lines 12 through 18, to 
restore the matter proposed to be strick- 
en by the committee amendment and 
delete the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the committee amendment. 

On page 8, lines 12 through 14, to 
restore the matter proposed to be strick- 
en by the committee amendment and 
delete the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the committee amendment. 

On page 9, lines 3 through 9, to de- 
lete the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the committee amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the distinguished 
acting minority leader, the author of 
the amendment, and other Senators, I 
wish to propound a unanimous consent 
request that an hour be allotted for con- 
sideration of the Lausche amendment, 
with 45 minutes allocated to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. LauScHE] and 15 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon 
{[Mr. Morse]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, my 
amendment, if adopted, will restore the 
formula of making the monetary distri- 
bution to the States in conformity with 
the formula recommended by the Presi- 
dent in his original bill. In the recom- 
mendation of the President the amount 
that he suggested for the first year of 
operation was in the neighborhood of 
about $650 million. 

One of the factors embodied in the 
formula determining what amounts 
would go to the different States. dealt 
with the method of making the count 
of pupils who are to be considered. The 
President recommended that only those 
pupils between the ages of 5 and 17 
attending the public schools be counted. 
He impliedly, though not expressly, in- 
dicated that the pupils attending paro- 
chial schools should not be included in 
the count. 

I suppose we ought to ponder for a 
moment, and ask, Why did the Presi- 
dent suggest that only the public school 
pupils and not the parochial school 
pupils be counted? 

Admittedly, the bill before us is a 
bill to authorize the collection of money 
from all citizens of the country—for the 
money to be brought to Washington and 
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then sent back to the States—for the 
purpose of aiding in the financial prob- 
lems of operating and building the pub- 
lic schools. Aid to public schools is the 
purpose of the bill. Even though there 
was a desire to give aid to the parochial 
schools directly, under the Constitution 
it cannot be done. 

On this last statement there may be 
some disagreement, but in my opinion, 
under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, direct aid to parochial schools 
cannot be given under the present pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

In my opinion, the President was 
correct from a legal standpoint and 
otherwise in declaring impliedly that 
since the bill contemplates supplying 
money for the operation of public schools 
only the public school pupils ought to be 
counted. 

The committee decided to cast aside 
the recommendation of the President and 
decided to amend his formula by stating 
that in making the count not only the 
pupils of the public schools but also 
those of the parochial schools should be 
counted. 

Let us look to see what is the situation 
throughout the country with respect to 
attendance in the various schools. In 
the country 13% percent of the children 
are attending parochial schools, accord- 
ing to an HEW report for 1957-58, the 
latest available. This means 86% per- 
cent of the children are attending the 
public schools. The proponents of the 
amendment state that for the allocation 
of Federal aid the 1342 percent of the 
children who will receive no benefit from 
the allocation ought’ to be counted for 
the distribution to the various States of 
the country. 

Ohio has 16 percent of its children in 
parochial schools. Rhode Island has 27 
percent. New York has 23 percent. 
Pennsylvania has 22 percent. Those are 
the States with high percentages. There 
are other States with low percentages. 
North Carolina has 1.1 percent. South 
Carolina has 2.1 percent. Tennessee has 
3.6 percent. Virginia has 5.5 percent. 
West Virginia has 3.1 percent. Alaska 
has 4.4 percent. 

I point out those figures to establish 
the marked disparity which exists among 
the several States in regard to the pro- 
portion of children attending parochial 
schools as distinguished from those at- 
tending public schools. 

One might ask, What is the reason for 
the proposed change in the count, asking 
that there be covered not only the chil- 
dren attending public schools, but also 
the children attending parochial schools? 
Frankly, I cannot see any legitimate ra- 
tional, logical explanation for the action 
taken by the committee. 

Why, in a public school aid bill, has 
the committee resolved there should be 
counted the pupils attending the paro- 
chial schools? 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I commend the Sena- 
tor for offering the amendment. Ordi- 
narily, one might say there is always 
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room for a difference of opinion—and 
there probably is now—but it seems to 
me this is an amendment the reason for 
which is almost irrefutable. 

I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. It is my understanding that 
it has been suggested, either by the lead- 
ership of the Congress or by the ad- 
ministration, that if this Federal aid-to- 
education bill is enacted without any 
provision for pupils in nonpublic schools 
of all kinds, there may be subsequently 
passed legislation to take care of such 
pupils either with loans or in some other 
way. If that be the case, though now we 
are asked to count pupils in parochial and 
nonpublic schools in determining alloca- 
tions to the States although these pupils 
would receive no benefit if subsequent 
legislation should be passed in their 
favor, then those pupils would be counted 
twice, would they not? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not know about 
any proposal to provide either direct or 
indirect aid to the parochial schools. 
Without in any way committing myself 
to the merits of the proposal, if that is 
done it will be thoroughly obvious the 
children will be counted twice. 

Mr. COTTON. I was not attempting 
to speak for anybody, but it has been 
rumored, it has been in the press, and it 
is to a certain extent an open secret that 
if the bill before us is enacted there will 
come to us later a bill to provide some 
way of doing something for the children 
of parochial schools, either under the 
National Defense Education Act, through 
scholarships, or by some other method. 
That is purely rumor. The fact remains 
that if such a thing were done, and if 
this bill which includes a count of the 
entire school population is passed, an 
injustice will be taking place today in 
counting the pupils when they derive no 
benefit and, by the attempt to readjust, 
the pupils would be counted twice; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is thoroughly ap- 
parent the pupils would be counted twice. 

Mr. COTTON. If the amendment of 
the Senator is agreed to—I commend the 
Senator, and I support his amendment— 
so that the allocation will take into con- 
sideration only pupils in the public 
schools, because the public schools are 
the schools to benefit, is the Senator's 
amendment so drafted that it will re- 
duce the full amount proportionately, 
because of the pupis in nonpublic schools 
who will not be taken into considera- 
tion? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, it is so drafted. 
The President’s recommendation, cover- 
ing his formula, was for approximately 
$650 million for the first year. When 
the formula of the President was re- 
jected and that of the committee sub- 
stituted, the money required increased 
to about $850 million. I have changed 
the method of making the count to con- 
form with the President’s recommenda- 
tion and have brought down the recom- 
mended amount from $850 million to 
the original approximately $650 million. 

Mr. COTTON. If the Senator will 
permit me to make one more observa- 
tion, I think his amendment is vitally 
necessary to the bill. There is a feeling 
which exists in this country that if the 
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pill is passed in the form the committee 
reported it, based upon the entire school 
age population with a certain segment 
of the children deriving no benefit, the 
bill will result in allocations to the States 
being out of focus, and will rise up to 
haunt us. 

It would serve to muddy the waters 
and promote more religious controversy 
and ill feeling. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Ohio is, in my opin- 
ion, the fairest and most necessary 
amendment that has been offered to the 
bill. I congratulate him. I cannot see 
any reason why any Senator would vote 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If there is fairness in 
the proposal I have made, it results from 
the fact that the proposal is logical. 
When aid is given to public schools, only 
the children in the public schools should 
be counted and not those in the paro- 
chial schools. If in a subsequent bill 
it is intended to give aid to parochial 
schools, only the children of the paro- 
chial schools ought to be counted and 
not those in the public schools. The 
fallacy and the weakness of the com- 
mittee recommendation is shown in the 
fact that for 3 days the committee has 
been arguing that the bill is undoubtedly 
a public school aid bill. We have guard- 
ed against bringing the needs of paro- 
chial schools into the question. We have 
not wanted the subject of religion to be 
injected into it. For 3 days I have lis- 
tened to that argument. But while the 
argument is being made, we have before 
us the proposal that in making the count 
provided in the bill, we should not only 
count the pupils in public schools but 
also those attending the schools of the 
Lutheran, the Catholic, the Episcopa- 
lian, and other churches. 

Mr. COTTON. The amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio would restore the 
bill to what the President of the United 
States asked for, would it not? 

Mr. LLAUSCHE. Exactly. My amend- 
ment is drawn in conformity with the 
recommendation of the President. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator have 
a schedule showing the allotment of 
money under his amendment among the 
different States? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have a schedule, 
which appears on page 344 of the hear- 
ings. It is the schedule that was sub- 
mitted to the committee covering the 
calculations made under the President’s 
recommendation. ‘The schedule shows 
that under the President’s bill the State 
of Pennsylvania would receive $26 mil- 
lion and pay $46 million. It would pay 
out $19 million more than it would re- 
ceive. 

I ask the Senator from Pennsylvania 
how the recommendation of the commit- 
tee changed those figures? 

Mr. CLARK. It substantially in- 
creased the payment of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. Page 4 of the 
committee report will show that point. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. It is raised $15 mil- 
lion, I believe. 

Mr.CLARK. The correct figure under 
the committee bill for Pennsylvania is 
$44,026,417. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the committee 
bill, Pennsylvania would receive $26 mil- 
lion and pay in $46 million, I believe. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The State of Penn- 
sylvania would pay $19 million more 
than it would receive. Under the recom- 
mendation of the committee it would re- 
ceive $15 million more than it would 
pay in. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr.CLARK. Would not the table en- 
titled “Estimated Tax Payments” be the 
same under either amendment? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amount would 
go up. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator from 
Ohio is speaking in terms of estimated 
tax payments—and the Senator has re- 
ferred to the table on page 344 of the 
hearings—the estimated tax payments, if 
the figure means anything—and I con- 
tend it means nothing—would be the 
same under the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio as it would under the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. 

Mr. CLARK. Why not? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under my amend- 
ment the State would pay in $46 mil- 
lion—— 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Under the commit- 
tee proposal it would pay $59 million. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder where the dif- 
ference arises. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The difference re- 
sults because costs are increased 
through the additional $200 million au- 
thorization required under the commit- 
tee bill above what would be required 
under the President’s recommendation. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. What the Senator is 
saying is that because the bill provides 
more money, the estimated tax payment 
for every State would be increased pro- 
portionately over what it would be under 
the committee bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. I believe such a 
result is axiomatic. 

Mr. CLARK. My objection to using 
the so-called estimated tax payments, 
which I have made several times during 
the course of the debate, is that they are 
really meaningless because it is not the 
State that makes the payments. It is 
the people within the State who make 
the payments. It is also the people with- 
in the State who make the tax payments 
in accordance with the Federal tax sys- 
tem, which means that there is a heavy 
payment by corporations, a heavy pay- 
ment by relatively wealthy individuals, 
and somewhat less heavy payments out 
of income by the poorer families in the 
country. 

I do not think we get anywhere when 
we start to talk about how much a State 
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would pay out and how much a State 
would receive. This is a national pro- 
gram. I realize that my friend has the 
right to make the argument which he 
has made. I will not try to shut him up. 
However, I suggest that, as my friend 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] made an elaborate argument last 
night along the same lines that my 
friend from Ohio is stating now, I do 
not think it makes any sense. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania obviously is concerned 
about how much the State of Pennsyl- 
vania will pay in and how much it will 
receive back. Until this time I had not 
raised such a question at all. The Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania started to ask me 
how much Pennsylvania would receive 
back and how much it would pay in. I 
therefore suggest to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that deep in his mind, he 
is considering that fact, while super- 
ficially he is making the argument that 
we should reject as a ground for the bill 
the measure of how much is paid in and 
how much is returned to a State. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to no man in my 
admiration for the Senator from Ohio 
as a great political leader. I did not 
know until this minute that he was also 
an accomplished psychiatrist, able to 
read my subconscious mind as well as 
my conscious mind. I assure him that 
I shall be happy to lie down on a couch 
in front of him someday to see where 
we get. 

I reiterate that, while I do not know 
what is in my subconscious mind, I do 
know what is in my conscious mind. And 
my conscious mind is deeply interested 
in the contribution that Pennsylvania 
will receive under the proposed legisla- 
tion, and is not a bit interested in a so- 
called table, the validity of which I deny, 
showing how much would go out of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The 
question is a national question, involv- 
ing national tax policy. I know that my 
friend from Ohio disagrees, but I also 
know—and I can tell by the smile on 
his fine face—that he takes my com- 
ments in good part. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield first to the 
Senator from Delaware and then I shall 
yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. First, 
with reference to the statement of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, I think his 
subconscious mind is floating up to 
where we can all read it without his ly- 
ing on a couch. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The deeds of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania in a measure be- 
lie his words. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As the 
Senator pointed out, he was very much 
interested in how much Pennsylvania 
would receive. I do not quite see how 
he can reconcile his interest in what 
Pennsylvania would get out of the pro- 
posed legislation and yet express such a 
complete lack of concern as to where the 
money would come from to pay the bill. 


Mr. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may enlighten the 
Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield in a moment. I point out that, in 
the figures showing the breakdown of 
the amounts paid to the various States, 
the amount of the employment tax has 
been deducted from that computation. 
It should not be included, because the 
employment tax goes into a trust fund 
and should not be counted in the mathe- 
matical computation. 

By the same token, corporate taxes 
are eliminated from the computation, 
because corporate taxes are paid at cen- 
tral points but earned all over the coun- 
try. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
may not be interested in the tax burden 
on the citizens of Pennsylvania, but I am 
interested in the tax burden being borne 
by the people of Delaware, particularly 
when I find that the State of Delaware 
is being taxed toward the support of the 
educational system of Pennsylvania; 
then I am very much interested. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Pennsylvania will get 
$15 million more under the committee 
recommendation. I wonder whether 
that might not have some influence on 
him. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so I may reply? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield first to the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from Ohio 
apparently does not want me to answer 
him. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
we have the time charged to the pro- 
ponents? 

Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that further colloquy between the 
Senator from Ohio and myself be 
charged against the time of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sorry, but I have 
only 15 minutes remaining. I have 
been very generous already. I have 
yielded 45 minutes so far. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania beats me, he will have to 
beat me on Morse’s time, not on 
Lausche’s time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. We will beat the Sena- 
tor soundly; much to my regret, how- 
ever. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is because some 
minds are impervious to intellectual 
reasoning. However, no one will ever 
convince me that in allocating money 
to public schools it is right and just to 
count the number of students who are 
attending Episcopalian, Lutheran, and 
Catholic schools. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Iyield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, there 
has been so much discussion of psy- 
chiatric interpretations that I would 
like to put in the Recorp what I under- 
stand is the plan which is proposed for 
the cutting up of the Federal money pie. 
In other words, it is proposed to cut a 
slice of the pie for each child in a State 
regardless of whether the child attends 
public school or parochial school or 
private school, and the only difference 
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is that it does not permit the child 
who goes to the parochial or private 
school to eat his slice of the pie. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Then salt is being rubbed into the 
wound of those children. You say to 
them, “We will count you in getting 
the money for the State, but we will not 
allow you to use any part of it.” 

Mr. MORSE. That sounds like a 
rather salty pie. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The slice of pie that 
is cut for the child attending a private 
or parochial school is not permitted to 
go to that child’s table, but only to the 
table of the child that goes to a public 
school. Is that correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Then, to add insult 
to injury, these do-gooder friends of 
ours who sponsor the bill say, “We will 
make this right, because we are going 
to let the children who go to parochial 
school and to private school get a loan 
a little later with which to buy a piece 
of the pie, so they will not go hungry.” 
Is that correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is_ correct. 
When that is done, those children are 
counted twice. They will be counted 
for the purpose of giving money to the 
public schools; then they will be counted 
again in the making of the loans to the 
private and parochial schools, which 
again is wrong. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have come to 
the Chamber late during this discussion 
because I was attending to other busi- 
ness. Do I understand the Senator’s 
amendment would cut back the amount 
of money provided by $256 million to the 
original request and also eliminate the 
private school children from being 
counted in the total number of children 
used as a basis for the amount of money 
that would go to any one State? In 
Massachusetts more than 22 percent of 
the children attend private schools. 
That is why I am interested. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has stated accurately the 
purpose of my amendment. It is, first, 
to reduce the amount to the figure rec- 
ommended by the President. Second, 
it would prohibit the counting of chil- 
dren who go to parochial and private 
schools in the total number of children 
that allegedly but falsely are said to be 
going to the public schools. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may ask a ques- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the argument which 
is made by the Senator from Ohio going 
to result in the Senator from Massachu- 
setts casting his vote against the bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will not 
change my position on the bill, but I 
intend to vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Before the Senator 
from Massachusetts does that, may I 
point out that the State of Massachu- 
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setts under the committee’s bill will get 
$14 million more than it will get under 
my recommendation, because in the 
committee formula the children who at- 
tend parochial and private schools are 
included. In my opinion that is not just. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Massachusetts 
puts in $2 for every dollar it gets back. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I did not know that. 
If that is so, Massachusetts is in a worse 
position than the State of Ohio. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is another clear- 
ly distinguishable line of thought run- 
ning through this whole discussion. The 
Senator from Ohio made a valid point 
when he said that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania justifies the citizens of his 
State paying a large amount of money 
into the Federal Treasury and getting 
little back with a sweep of the arm and 
saying this is a national program. We 
have nationalized unemployment com- 
pensation. We are about to nationalize 
medical care. We now nationalize our 
schools. We have nationalized wages 
and hours. The Senate should be con- 
scious of that fact. That is the very 
point that ought to beat this type of leg- 
islation. We should not nationalize our 
schools. We should not nationalize un- 
employment compensation. We should 
not nationalize wages and hours. We 
should not nationalize medicine. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. It strikes me that the 
Senator from Ohio is engaged in a very 
noble effort, to eliminate the hastily 
prepared formula which was reported by 
the committee. The amendment would 
restore, as I understand it, the care- 
fully worked out formula sent to us 
originally by President Kennedy. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Is there any difference of opinion 
between the proponents of the commit- 
tee amendment in that regard? 

Mr. KEATING. My question is 
whether the Lausche amendment would 
restore the formula originally sent to us 
by President Kennedy? 

Mr. MORSE. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then we are in 
agreement. 

Mr. KEATING. Personally, I believe 
that the Cooper-Javits substitute for- 
mula represented the fairest division of 
funds among the States. However, in 
the face of its defeat, I certainly prefer 
the administration’s formula as sent to 
us by the President over the Morse for- 
mula in S. 1021. I have had a great 
deal of mail saying ‘Please support 
President Kennedy’s formula. Please 
support his bill.” ‘The bill that has been 
reported by the committee is not the bill 
sent to us by the President. It has been 
drastically changed. It is ironic that on 
the one hand the advocates of the bill 
point to the President’s vigorous support 
of Federal aid to education and on the 
other hand they disregard the formula 
which was recommended by him and 
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sent to Congress, but ignored by the 
committee and now resurrected in the 
Lausche amendment. The advocates of 
the committee formula and the pork 
barrel approach in that formula, giving 
to the Democratic members of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare one- 
third of the additional aid of about $200 
million, certainly present a position un- 
acceptable to me. 

Eight of the ten lowest income States 
receive a smaller percentage share of aid 
under the committee bill than under 
the President’s plan. In other words, if 
the total appropriations had not been 
increased by nearly $200 million, these 
poorer States would have ended up actu- 
ally with less assistance in dollars and 
cents than under the President’s plan. 
The overall increase has the effect of 
lifting the payments to many States in 
the easily calculated dollar shares but 
reducing the less easily calculated per- 
centage share. We are grateful to the 
Senator from Delaware for discussing 
the percentage shifts yesterday. 

Mr. PRESIDENT. The defects of the 
present formula have been talked about, 
and I shall not discuss them any fur- 
ther, though clearly, for whatever rea- 
son, some States have benefited sub- 
stantially from the change in formula. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Which are _ the 
States? 

Mr. KEATING. ‘They were stated by 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WiL- 
LmaMs] yesterday. He cited the addi- 
tional amounts of money which would 
go to the various States as a result of the 
action taken by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. I would ask him to 
fill in the record on that point. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I placed 
those figures in the Recorp yesterday. 
I do not have all of them at my finger- 
tips now. However, one State received 
an increased additional allotment of 90 
percent. The great State which is rep- 
resented by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. CLarx] 
received an increase of 65 percent as a 
result of the additional allotment. By 
comparison, Delaware received an in- 
crease of 7 percent. I am not a mem- 
ber of the committee. [Laughter.] 

The District of Columbia, which has 
no. Representative in Congress, got a 
4-percent increase of the additional $250 
million pie. 

Mr. KEATING. If I may summarize, 
of the additional $200 million, nearly 
one-third will go to the States repre- 
sented by the Democratic members of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall not get intoa 
discussion on that point. I shall let the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] an- 
swer in his own time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that is an un- 
fair argument. It reflects against the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs], 
who is a member of the committee. I 
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have heard no suggestion from him that 
this formula was offered because any of 
its benefits would flow to the States rep- 
resented by members of the committee. 

The fact is that this is the formula 
for which most Senators who are now 
Members of the Senate voted last year. 
It is the formula which was included in 
S. 8. There is nothing new about the 
formula. We did not hear it charged 
last year that any Senator was asking 
for the formula because he was a mem- 
ber of the committee and the formula 
might benefit his State. 

I give my word of honor that I did 
not have the slightest idea what the 
effect of the formula would be on my 
State. It turns out that it will not be 
very much. It is not a question of what 
the effect will be on any State, whether 
the State is represented by a member of 
the committee or not. The question is: 
Is this a fair formula? I shall discuss 
that question later when I reply to the 
Senator from Ohio. However, I will file 
my caveat and say that I simply do 
not believe Senators really mean to leave 
the record in a position to reflect that 
their colleagues in the Senate, simply 
because they are members of the com- 
mittee, sat down and tried to figure out 
a formula which would be beneficial to 
their States, and therefore were in a 
position to vote for that formula. I say 
to the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York that that simply was not a 
part of our motivation at all. If it was, 
then we are dishonorable men; and I 
do not believe the Senator from New 
York wishes to leave the impression that 
we are dishonorable men. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not present any 
implication that they are dishonorable, 
and I ask the Senator from Oregon to 
withdraw that description, because he 
leaves the implication that New York 
State benefits by the change in the for- 
mula. New York does not benefit by 
it. Moreover, although the senior Sen- 
ator from New York is a member of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare—in fact, a very active and dis- 
tinguished member—he and other Re- 
publican members of the Education 
Subcommittee voted against the com- 
mittee formula and for the President’s 
formula, now embodied in the Lausche 
amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. All I am pointing out 
is that New York State is represented 
by a member of the committee; and if 
he had thought for a moment that there 
was any such motivation as the state- 
ment of the junior Senator from New 
York seems to imply, that the commit- 
tee was acting as a result of a dishon- 
orable motivation, I do not know of any- 
one who would have gone to work quicker 
in the committee than the senior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits]. -It 
was not in any way a part of the mo- 
tivation of any member of the commit- 
tee. I rise only to defend the honor of 
the committee. 

Mr. KEATING. The honor of the 
committee was not attacked. I was 
simply calling attention to the facts in 
response to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Ohio as to which States would 
benefit under this plan. It may be a 
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pure coincidence that the result is as 
the statistics show. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to re- 
peat the story told in the law books con- 
cerning defendant X, who three times 
was charged with shooting the same 
man. At the first trial, he was ac- 
quitted. Following the second trial for 
shooting the same man, the defendant 
was again acquitted, on the ground that 
the shooting was accidental. So he hit 
the man a third time, saying that it was 
accidental. Finally, it was said, “It is 
funny that he happened accidentally to 
hit the same :aan three times in suc- 
cession.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will the Senator 
from Ohio yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Florida will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered on this amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not been ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
this amendment I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, last 
year this subject was opened by me at 
the end of the consideration of the bill. 
Not enough was known about it, and I 
could not even get a yea-and-nay vote 
on the proposal last year. 

Mr. President, how much time have I 
remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has 6 minutes re- 
oe the opposition has 15 minutes 
eft. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I reserve the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like the Senate to know what my pro- 
cedure will be. I shall yield 6 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for an extraneous matter. Asa 
matter of courtesy, I think he is entitled 
to that much time. However, I can 
yield only 6 minutes because the debate 
on the amendment. will require me to 
take the remainder of my 15 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Oregon for his 
uniform courtesy and unvarying con- 
sideration in yielding to me, especially 
at this time. I shall endeavor to take 
less than 6 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. 





PROSCRIPTION OF TRAVEL IN IN- 
TERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE FOR PURPOSES OF IN- 
CITING TO RIOT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce for ap- 
propriate reference, out of order, a bill 
to amend title XVIII, chapter 54, of the 
United States Code, making it a Federal 
criminal offense to travel in interstate 
commerce with the intent, first, to incite 
to riot or to commit any act or engage 
in any conduct which would tend to in- 
cite to riot, or, second, to violate any law 
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of any State, territory, Commonwealth, 
or possession of the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the bill be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the REcorp. 

The bill (S. 1955) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to proscribe travel 
in interstate or foreign commerce for 
purposes of inciting to riot, or commit- 
ting other unlawful acts, introduced by 
Mr. Stewnis (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
18, United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing after chapter 53 the following new 
chapter: 

“CHAPTER 54—INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 

MERCE, TRAVEL IN FOR UNLAWFUL PURPOSES 

“Whoever moves or travels in interstate 
or foreign commerce with the intent (1) to 
incite to riot or to commit any act or en- 
gage in any conduct which would tend to 
incite to riot, or (2) to violate any law of 
any State, Territory, Commonwealth, or pos- 
session of the United States shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. Nothing in 
this section shall be construed in anywise to 
limit the exercise of jurisdiction by any 
such State, Territory, Commonwealth, or 
possession over any crime or offense com- 
mitted therein or cognizable under the laws 
thereof.” 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
bill is introduced on behalf of myself, 
my colleagues, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the distinguished junior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmMonp], 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Virginia (Mr. Rosertson], the distin- 
guished Senators from Alabama [Mr. 
Hirt and Mr. Sparkman], the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCiettan!, and the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmaTuHers]. 

The proposed Federal statute finds 
well-established precedent in the com- 
mon law of States of the United States. 
Among others, I cite Perkins on Crimi- 
nal Law, page 348, paragraph numbered 
5, which reads as follows: 

Inciting to riot is the employment of 
words or other means intended and calcu- 
lated to provoke a riot. Signs, actions and 
movements may be just as effective for this 
purpose as the use of inflammatory language. 
It is a common-law misdemeanor and if a 
riot results the inciter is guilty of the riot 
itself, even if not present when it occurs. 


I refer, further, to the Pennsylvania 
case of Commonwealth v. Frankfeld (173 
Atlantic 834), decided in 1934. In that 
case, the court said: 

While inciting to riot is not a statutory 
offense in this State, it is clearly an offense 
at common law, and has always been so rec- 
ognized in Pennsylvania. 


In another Pennsylvania case— 
Commonwealth v. Apriceno (198 At- 
lantic, 515 at 517), the court said: 

Inciting to riot, means such a course of 
conduct, by the use of words, signs, or lan- 
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guage, or any other means by which one 
can be urged on to action, as would nat- 
urally lead or urge other men to engage in 
entering upon conduct which completed 
would make a riot. If any man or set of 
men should combine and arrange to so ag- 
itate the community to such a pitch that 
the natural and to be expected result of 
such agitation would be a riot, that would 
be inciting to riot, an offense at the com- 
mon law. 


In Commonwealth v. Spartaco (104 Pa. 
Super. Ct. 1, 7, 158 A. 623, 626), Judge 
Keller, speaking for the court, said: 

Inciting to riot, from the very sense of the 
language used, means such a course of con- 
duct, by the use of words, signs or lan- 
guage, or any other means by which one can 
be urged on to action, as would naturally 
lead, or urge other men to engage in or 
enter upon conduct which, if completed, 
would make a riot. * * * 


Mr. President, I refer to the common- 
law background and basis for a statute of 
this kind, in order to show that it is well 
established in American jurisprudence 
that in the absence of Federal common 
law on criminal offenses, a statute is 
necessary in order to cover such a matter 
as a Federal crime. 

Mr. President, this statute is intended 
to cover all cases anywhere, in any area 
of the United States, of the type of the 
so-called freedom riders, or any other 
group, whose mission and purposes tend 
to incite riot. 

As to the so-called freedom riders, it 
is well known that this trip originated 
far from the South, and had as its an- 
nounced purpose a trip through several 
States where local statutes would be vio- 
lated; but, even more grievously, the pur- 
pose was that the feelings and emotions 
would be aroused, and the habits and 
customs of the local people flouted. Pic- 
tures and news items were sent out, in 
advance, announcing the purpose of the 
trip. The fact that resentment was 
aroused is not unusual, but was to be 
expected; and in fact, this was the in- 
tent of the players and actors in this un- 
happy excursion. This journey was 
planned to make and to arouse trouble; 
and that is exactly what happened, as 
will always be the case in such instances. 

Such missions and incidents can serve 
no good purpose, while they are certain 
to create many bad and unwholesome 
situations. Instead of being encouraged 
by groups, and cast into the political 
arena, to be made a political issue, they 
should be made a violation of the crimi- 
nal statutes. Thus, the rights of all 
would be protected and determined in a 
judicial manner. 

Another outstanding illustration of 
what can happen and what is already 
happening is the mission of Rockwell 
and his group, who openly call them- 
selves the “hate group,” saying they are 
anti-Jewish and anti-integration. To- 
day, they are riding the highways of 
southern Louisiana, according to pub- 
lished reports, with inciting banners dis- 
played on the outside of their bus. Most 
probably, they were or will be stopped 
by the authorities in Louisiana, and 
stripped of these banners. But with the 
same reason and logic of the freedom 
riders, the Rockwell group could well 
claim they are merely exercising their 
constitutional rights. 
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The net results of the Rockwell group, 
however, will be the same as those of 
the freedom riders—that is, stirring up 
strife and enmity which can lead only 
to lawlessness and the unlawful use of 
force. This statute is designed to curb 
just such incidents. 

Another illustration occurred recently 
in New York City. Mayor Wagner very 
properly refused a permit to the same 
Rockwell, who then was wanting to de- 
fend and proclaim the Nazi point of 
view in New York City, where such 
statements were certain to be resented 
by all, particularly by the Jewish popu- 
lation of that city. Thus, his action 
there would have tended to incite to 
riot. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The time yielded 
to the Senator from Mississippi has 
expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield me 1 additional minute? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield 2 minutes 
from the time under my control. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
help the Senator from Mississippi in 
every way I can, but my time is very 
limited. 

Mr. STENNIS. I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, were 
I to try to assemble members of any 
group and lead the group into other 
areas of the Nation for the purpose of 
arousing the feelings and natural re- 
sentment of the people there, then I 
could expect nothing less than trouble. 
And, in fact, to undertake such a ven- 
ture would be courting trouble on my 
part. For instance, should a group of 
members of the Ku Klux Klan assem- 
ble in some populous city of the Nation, 
and parade there in their robes, in the 
vicinity of any particular group, there 
would be a natural resentment on the 
part of the offended group to the point 
of violence. Such resentment would be 
only natural, and should be prevented. 
It is the purpose of this statute to pre- 
vent such occurrences in interstate com- 
merce. 

An individual may have a naked right 
to parade in the street in front of the 
residence of a personal enemy; but 
when he does so and arouses the resent- 
ment of this enemy and his family, pro- 
voking them to violence, he has gone 
far beyond any right that he may have, 
and has converted it into a positive 
wrong. For the benefit of the public 
good, this individual would be and 
should be restrained. Such is the pur- 
pose of this statute which I introduce. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, let me 
ask what is on the banners displayed by 
the group which now is moving into 
Mississippi? 

Mr. STENNIS. According to the 
morning radio, as well as other reports 
I have heard, the banners displayed on 
the outside of the bus of the Rockwell 
group were substantially as follows: 
“Hate Jewish Communism—Hate Inte- 
gration.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Those banners were 
displayed on the truck or bus used by 
that group, were they? 
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Mr. STENNIS. Yes—this morning, 


moving into southern Louisiana. 


The first group I mentioned went from 
Birmingham, through Mississippi, and 
into New Orleans, this morning. The 
report further stated that the police 
stopped the Rockwell group and forced 
the group to remove those banners from 
the bus. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorD a newspaper dispatch from New 
Orleans and an article by David Law- 
rence, published in the Washington Star 
of yesterday. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

{From the Washington Star, May 23, 1961] 


RIGHTS AND INCITEMENT TO RIOT: JOURNEY 
OF FREEDOM RIDERS IN ALABAMA VIEWED AS 
VIOLATION OF CONSTITUTION 

(By David Lawrence) 

There is a constitutional right to free 
speech, but—as the Supreme Court has said, 
“there is no right falsely to cry ‘fire’ in a 
crowded theater.” 

There is a constitutional right to demon- 
strate, but not a right to provoke or incite 
people to riot. 

There is a constitutional right to assemble 
in a hall to espouse any cause, but not a 
right to organize a sit-in demonstration for 
the express purpose of using private prop- 
erty—against the wishes of the owners—to 
stir up passions and create incidents of dis- 
order. 

For decades now the American people 
have been denouncing lynch rule and mob 
action, and the cry has been for adherence 
to constitutional law and the orderly pro- 
cedures of the courts. 

But what happened in Alabama over the 
weekend reveals clearly that incitement to 
riot is the fundamental cause of the trouble. 
Mayor Robert Wagner of New York, not 
many months ago, rightly refused to give a 
permit to a rabble rouser who wanted to 
defend the Nazi point of view at meetings 
in the heart of the metropolis, where the 
bulk of the population was bound to resent 
such statements and perhaps be stimulated 
to mob action. 

It was all very well for civic groups later 
to argue that a permit should have been 
granted by the mayor and that the cham- 
pion of Nazi doctrines had a right to free 
speech, but the mayor knew what the con- 
sequences would be and acted wisely. Ala- 
bama’s attorney general has just told the 
same rabble rouser to keep out of the State. 

Today the Federal Government under the 
Kennedy administration has made the same 
mistake at Montgomery as did the Eisen- 
hower administration at Little Rock. Both 
refused to let local authorities deal with the 
situation. The more than 400 Federal 
marshals fully armed, who were mobilized 
in Montgomery last Sunday were, as Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN, of Illinois, says, hardly dif- 
ferent from Federal troops. 

There are, of course, plenty of legalisms 
involved. At Little Rock the Governor of 
Arkansas ordered out the National Guard 
to prevent mob violence around the school. 
But the Federal Government construed this 
as an impediment to the enforcement of a 
Federal court order on desegregation of pub- 
lic schools. 

In Alabama a court order issued by an 
Alabama State judge had called on the so- 
called freedom riders to abstain from their 
demonstrations on buses which had been 
advertised in advance and were certain to 
stir up trouble. Notwi the exist- 
ence of this State court order, the Federal 
Government intervened with Federal mar- 
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shals, claiming that law and order had 
broken down. 

Indeed, an 1871 Federal statute was cited 
by the US. Department of Justice as 
authority for the step though this law 
specifically refers to Federal intervention 
only where there is insurrection or domestic 
violence due to a refusal or inability of a 
State to grant protection. It can hardly 
be said that the action of a mob, even though 
some negligence is temporarily displayed by 
local police, constitutes such an insurrection 
in a constitutional sense, On the contrary, 
the Governor of Alabama recognized the 
right of the bus to engage in interstate 
travel and the right of passengers on the 
bus to be protected. Just how this gets to 
be insurrection is hard to understand. 
Neither the Governor nor the legislature re- 
quested the Federal intervention as the Con- 
stitution prescribes must be done when do- 
mestic violence develops beyond the State’s 
control. 

It is true that the U.S. Attorney General 
and the Governor of Alabama discussed be- 
forehand the events leading up to the crisis 
on Saturday, but this does not justify Fed- 
eral intervention any more than it justifies 
mob action. Unless the regular processes of 
the law are permitted to take their course, 
the whole thing just becomes an emotional 
spectacle with politics and the bid for votes 
in the populous Northern States playing its 
part, both under a Democratic and a Re- 
publican national administration. 

If, as Supreme Court decisions in the past 
have indicated, there is a right of any citi- 
zen to travel through a State or inside a 
State without color discrimination on ve- 
hicles of transportation, the proper course 
for the aggrieved parties is to apply for 
court orders. Long drawn out as the cases 
might be, the necessary court support would 
be forthcoming and arrests for contempt 
for violating court orders would follow as a 
routine procedure. 

To say that “all this takes too much time,” 
and that “we have waited long enough” is 
exactly what the mobsters used to argue pas- 
sionately as they prepared to lynch a rapist. 
The cry was then heard: “He’s guilty any- 
how, why wait for the courts.” 

Unfortunately, the 14th amendment, un- 
der which “equal protection of the law” has 
been fostered, was itself ratified at the 
point of the bayonet when, 3 years after the 
Civil War was over, the Southern States 
were coerced—by militiamen sitting in the 
State legislatures—into ratifying the 
amendment. The Constitution itself pre- 
scribes a proper method of ratification, and 
the present generation is suffering 100 years 
later the consequences of the disregard of 
the Constitution in the period immediately 
after the Civil War. The Supreme Court 
has ruled on many 14th amendment cases 
but has consistently refused to pass upon 
any case involving the legality of the rati- 
fication of the 14th amendment itself. 


NEw ORLEANS Tour BEGUN By ROCKWELL 


New ORLEANS, May 23.—George Lincoln 
Rockwell, self-proclaimed fuehrer of the 
American Nazi Party, flew into New Orleans 
today to lead a hate campaign against Ne- 
groes and Jews. 

He said he and 10 of his “‘storm troopers” 
would demonstrate here against the NAACP, 
the Congress on Racial Equality (CORE), 
and “Exodus,” a film opening Wednesday 
night which depicts the Jewish struggle to 
create Israel. 

His khaki-shirted “storm troopers’ were 
scheduled to arrive here later, traveling in 
a car and a Vo bus. 

Rockwell claimed here during a brief press 
conference at the airport that his troops 
have been greeted as liberators on their 
southern tour. 

Louisiana Gov. Jimmie H. Davis said he 
did not welcome the Nazi Party into the 
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State any more than he did the freedom 
riders. Last night he issued a statement 
urging both groups to stay out of Louisiana. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to reply to my friend, the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE]. It is always de- 
lightful when progress is made; and this 
morning we made some remarkable 
progress in the course of the debate, be- 
cause now a group of Republicans have 
assured us that they really want to sup- 
port the President of the United States. 
I am not surprised at that, of course. 
In addition, the Senator from Ohio, a 
Democrat, also wants to support the 
President of the United States. So there 
is more and more support for the Ken- 
nedy bill. 

I wish to say to the Senator from 
Ohio that I am glad to state for whom I 
speak. On this occasion I speak for the 
President of the United States. That is 
quite an experience for me; I have not 
had that pleasure since 1952. 

This morning I talked to the Presi- 
dent in regard to this subject matter; 
the Senator from Ohio has my assur- 
ance that I am presenting the Kennedy 
bill, which is the committee bill; my Re- 
publican friends who wish to support the 
President may be assured that if they 
wish to support him, they should sup- 
port the committee bill, the Morse- 
Thompson bill—I being its sponsor in 
the Senate, and Representative THomp- 
son being its sponsor in the House of 
Representatives; and the Morse-Thomp- 
son bill is now the Kennedy bill. 

Now I shall pull aside the curtairis for 
a moment, in order to state how the bill 
came into being. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield briefly 
to me. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I wish to assure the 
Senator from Oregon that if I thought 
the President was wrong, I would be op- 
posing him. But I am glad he is right 
in this instance, because his judgment 
conforms with mine. 

Mr. MORSE. Oh, no; I wish to make 
clear that the President of the United 
States supports the measure reported 
from the committee. The Senator from 
Ohio is offering as a substitute the 
original bill which came down here. 

Let me state briefly the background 
of this matter. Even after the intro- 
duction of the bill, we had a whole series 
of conferences at the White House, at 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, in the committee rooms, 
and in the office of the majority leader 
of the Senate [Mr. Mansrie.p]; I was 
privileged thereafter to bring to the 
floor of the Senate the administration 
bill. This is the administration bill, as of 
this moment. 

So when the Senator from Ohio seeks 
to give the impression that he is the one 
who now is supporting the President on 
the matter of the formula, the Senator 
from Ohio is mistaken. I am presenting 
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the President’s view, and am privileged 
and honored to do so. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield for a very brief question at this 
point? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If this 
bill is the Kennedy bill, what was the 
bill the Senator from Oregon first 
introduced? 

Mr. MORSE. It was the first admin- 
istration bill. But the administration 
follows where the facts lead; and when 
we finished presenting the facts to the 
administration, in the series of confer- 
ences, the administration supported this 
bill. 

What is the bill? Its formula is 
identical to that in the bill which Senator 
Kennedy, of Massachusetts, voted for 
last year, here on the floor of the Sen- 
ate; I refer to the bill known as S. 8. 
That is the bill; and when we concluded 
our discussions of this matter with the 
administration, we convinced the ad- 
ministration that this is a better for- 
mula than the one first proposed. 

That is the history of this bill. It has 
a long history, and it has been given 
careful consideration by the adminis- 
tration; and I am very proud to present 
it to the Senate, rather than the substi- 
tute offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am sure that the 
Senator from Oregon, being a careful 
man, weighed carefully the words he 
used when he said that as of this time 
it is the Kennedy bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Well, we are about to 
vote for the bill; and this morning I 
discussed this with the President. 

Mr. BUTLER. I believe the Senator 
from Oregon used the words “at this 
point.” 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to assure the 
Senator that the President is convinced, 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare also is convinced. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot yield further; 
the time available to me is extremely 
limited. 

I wish to make clear that this bill is 
the same as S. 8, which was debated 
thoroughly on this floor last year. So 
this formula is not a new one. 

Furthermore, what we are offering is 
an equalization bill. But what the Sen- 
ator from Ohio is offering is not neces- 
sarily an equalization bill. That is why 
we pointed out to the administration, in 
the conferences, that that was the great 
weakness of their bill, in that it could 
violate the great principle of equaliza- 
tion, which is so essential if we are to 
have a fair and an equitable bill. 

So I say, Mr. President, that under 
the Lausche proposal—not under the 
administration bill, but under the 
Lausche amendment—unless the full 
appropriation of the $666 million au- 
thorization is provided by the Appro- 
priations Committee, there will be less 
than the degree of equalization con- 
templated, because, under that pro- 
posal, each State is just entitled to $15 
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per student on the basis of average daily 
attendance. That minimum could 
easily use up the amount appropriated 
and leave nothing for equalization. 

And that average daily attendance 
gimmick is one of the great weaknesses 
of the Lausche amendment, because the 
records in the various school districts 
of the country are kept quite differently. 
They are not reliable figures. 

When we deal with the total school 
population in ages 5 to 7, then we have 
a fixed figure which can be determined 
with much greater accuracy than can 
the average daily attendance. That 
fact is important from the standpoint 
of the equalization principle. 

I wish to point out to the Senators 
from New York that it has been said 
here this morning that New York would 
not benefit from the administration bill. 
The contrary happens to be the fact. 
There was an attempt to give the im- 
pression this morning, and it is a wrong 
impression, that members of the com- 
mittee proposed this formula because 
States of members of the committee 
would benefit in contrast with other 
States. I think I have answered that 
implication by giving Senators my word 
of honor that not the slightest motiva- 
tion of that type went into the formula 
of the bill. We have in the present bill 
the formula of last year. 

When it is said that New York does 
not benefit under the formula, I point 
out that, under the Lausche proposal, 
New York would get $15 per child, in 
average daily attendance, at public 
school, for each year of the 3 years. 
Under the bill we are now offering the 
Senate, New York would get $16.20 per 
public school child, an increase of $1.20 
per child in each of the 3 years. 

In other words, New York would get, 
under the Lausche proposal, $116,100,000. 

Under the Morse proposal, New York 
would get $121,957,140. 

Yet the argument has been made here 
this morning in an attempt to give the 
impression that we have dealt unfairly 
with New York and other States because 
some States represented by the mem- 
bers of the committee get more. Let 
the Recorp show that New York gets 
more, too. It gets more to the tune of 
$5 million under the Morse bill over 
what it would get under the Lausche 
proposal. 

We have offered the Senate a bill 
which, in all its major principles, once 
passed the Senate, namely, S. 8 of last 
year. It is a bill which carries in it 
the principle of fair and consistent 
equalization, no matter what percentage 
of the authorization is appropriated. 

It is a bill which the administration 
now supports enthusiastically. It is a 
bill which will do the job that I have 
pleaded for in speech after speech in the 
course of the debate. I close the argu- 
ment with the same plea, that if Sena- 
tors really want to do something to help 
the boys and girls of the elementary 
and secondary schools of this country, 
the two-thirds who are not now being 
helped with Federal aid, they should 
vote for the committee bill. It is a fair 
bill. It is a bill that is approved by the 
educators of the country. 
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In that connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article appearing in the 
New York Times of today, May 24, 1961, 
signed by Edgar Fuller, executive sec- 
retary, Council of Chief State School 
Officers, in support of the Morse- 
Thompson bill, and in support of the 
formula of this bill. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS FORMULA 


To the Epiror OF THE NEw YorK TIMEs: 

In your otherwise superb editorial of May 
16 you referred to a “serious flaw” in the 
formula for distribution of Federal funds to 
the States under the education bill now 
being considered in the Senate. This should 
not be considered a flaw, but rather a highly 
desirable change. 

Use of Census Bureau statistics of school- 
age population in the formula is objective 
and fair to all States. Average daily attend- 
ance could not be. 

Average daily attendance, as computed in 
each classroom and summarized in local 
school districts and in State departments of 
education, varies considerably from State to 
State and is used in no more than 30 States. 
Under these circumstances the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be forced to impose a new 
record system on the States through regu- 
lations defining average daily attendance 
uniformly for all. The States using average 
daily membership would be forced to use a 
system generally considered inferior. 

Furthermore, even if uniformity were 
federally prescribed, true objectivity would 
still be lacking. This is because average 
daily attendance provides a Federal fiscal 
incentive to cheat in keeping attendance 
records, regardless of definition. School- 
age population eliminates this incentive 
along with the federally required bookwork. 

It is also important that the formula 
treat all public school taxpayers fairly in 
each State and relatively among the States. 
School-age population will benefit all tax- 
payers in States with large private school 
pupil populations, thus lightening the rela- 
tive tax burden of the parents of private 
school pupils as well as that of many tax- 
payers without children in school. 

This is fair, and is one of the reasons 
why both the House and Senate committees 
have agreed to use school-age population. 

The Senate committee has offset the ad- 
vantage that school-age population brings 
to such States as New York, Connecticut, 
and New Jersey by increasing the equaliza- 
tion factor based on relative per capita in- 
come. This favors southern and other less 
wealthy States. 

EpGAR FULLER, 
Executive Secretary, Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 
Washington, May 16, 1961. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
reached the point where again I say, 
“Your honor, I rest.” I am perfectly 
willing to rest on the case we have made 
in support of the administration bill, and 
I speak for the administration in saying 
this is the administration bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr.CLARK. Has the time of the Sen- 
ator from Oregon entirely expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 
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Mr. MORSE. I owe the Senator an 
apology. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, with 
regard to what the author of the bill has 
said, I merely point out that last year, 
when the President was a member of the 
Senate, his views were not in accord with 
those that I expressed last year. When 
he became President, he subscribed to 
the view that parochial school children 
should not be counted in arriving at the 
aggregate number of children to be bene- 
fited through aid to public schools. 
Now, I understand, based on what the 
Senator from Oregon has said, that the 
President has changed his mind. It 
means that he had one view last year, 
another view when the bill was presented, 
and has still another view today. 

My views have not been changed on 
the question. They are identical today 
with what they were a year ago. I 
merely wish to repeat that to me it is not 
proper, in giving aid to public schools to 
count, in the number of children who 
are to be helped, children of the Lu- 
theran and Episcopalian and Catholic 
schools, when they will receive no benefit 
from the bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. For the sake of the 
record, I want to correct an implication 
which may have been left by the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in my previ- 
ous colloquy, and if I am wrong, he will 
correct me—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have very little time 
left. 

Mr. KEATING. I am informed that 
my colleague, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] voted against the for- 
mula in the bill, as did all the Republican 
members of the committee. 

Mr. MORSE. I only said that if there 
had been any motivation of trying to get 
more money for some States because 
members of the committee were from 
those States, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits], would have been the 
first to take us to task. I just give the 
Senator my word that did not happen. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, who 
has the floor and whose time are we 
running on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. One 
minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us get some time 
on the bill. Senators have talked me 
out of time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We have no time 
on the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I merely wish to say 
that I am amazed by the unwillingness 
or inability of the mind of the Senator 
from Oregon to accept this highly moral 
and intellectual argument that I have 
made in support of my amendment. 
{Laughter.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on this one 
occasion, without a precedent being set, 
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the time on the amendment may be ex- 
tended for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I merely want to state 
for the Recorp, so the Recorp will be 
clear that, first, I oppose the committee 
formula. I will support the Lausche 
amendment, because it is more in line 
with the Cooper-Javits amendment. 

Second, I never made the point, and 
I do not make it now—it is unthink- 
able—that the vote of any Senator on 
the committee was influenced by the 
way his State was treated in the for- 
mula. I hope Senators will not let that 
element intrude on their votes on the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendments has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LauscHe]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON] is absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEy] is necessarily 


‘absent. 


On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKEN- 
LOOPER]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] would each 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. BusxH] 
and the Senator from Kansas [ Mr. Car.L- 
SON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. H1cKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] is detained on official business. 
On this vote the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 61, as follows: 


[No. 50] 

YEAS—32 
Allott Curtis Lausche 
Beall Dirksen Miller 
Bennett Dodd Mundt 
Boggs Douglas Saltonstall 
Bridges Dworshak Schoeppel 
Butler Eastland Scott 
Capehart Goldwater Stennis 
Case, N.J. Holland Thurmond 
Case, S. Dak. Hruska Williams, Del. 
Cooper Javits Young, Ohio 
Cotton Keating 

NAYS—61 
Aiken Burdick Cannon 
Bartlett Byrd, Va. Carroll 
Bible Byrd, W.Va. Church 


Clark Kerr Pastore 
Ellender Kuchel Pell 
Engle Long, Mo. Prouty 
Ervin Long, Hawaii Proxmire 
Fong Long, La. Randolph 
Fulbright Magnuson Robertson 
Gore Mansfield Russell 
Gruening McCarthy Smathers 
Hart McClellan Smith, Mass 
Hartke McGee Smith, Maine 
Hayden McNamara Sparkman 
Hickey Metcalf Symington 
Hill Monroney Talmadge 
Humphrey Morse Wiley 
Jackson Moss Williams, N.J. 
Johnston Muskie Yarborough 
Jordan Neuberger Young, N. Dak. 
Kefauver 
NOT VOTING—7 

Anderson Carlson Morton 
Blakley Chavez 
Bush Hickenlooper 

So Mr. LAUSCHE’s amendments were 
rejected. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
offer up my amendments designated “5-— 
16-61-F.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page l, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out the 
word “SCHOOL” and insert in lieu there- 
of the word “EDUCATIONAL”. 

On page 1, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “School” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “Educational’’. 

On page 2, line 8, after the word “op- 
portunities”, it is proposed to insert the 
phrase “and to provide loans for the 
construction of private, nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary school facili- 
ties’’. 

On page 2, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “‘public’”’. 

On page 2, line 22, it is proposed to 
insert “(a)” after “Sec. 104.”. 

On page 3, after line 7, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

(b) There is further authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 114 of this title, for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1961, $104,993,392; for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1962, $117,167,- 
300; and for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1963, $128,756,445; which sums shall rep- 
resent the product of the number of chil- 
dren in average daily attendance in private, 
nonprofit elementary and secondary schools, 
as determined by the Commissioner, multi- 
plied by the average amount expended per 
child in public schools in accordance with 
the provisions of this title. 


On page 20, after line 3, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 


LOANS FOR PRIVATE, NONPROFIT ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Sec. 114. (a) The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 104(b) shall be used for 
making loans to private, nonprofit elemen- 
tary and secondary schools in each State 
for constructing school facilities. Any such 
loan— 

(1) shall be made upon application con- 
taining such information as may be deemed 
necessary by the Commissioner; 

(2) shall be subject to such conditions 
as may be necessary to protect the financial 
interest of the United States; 
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(3) may be in an amount not exceeding 
the total construction cost, as determined 
by the Commissioner, and shall bear inter- 
est at a rate determined by the Commis- 
sioner which shall be not more than the 
higher of (A) 234 per centum per annum, or 
(B) the total of one-quarter of 1 per centum 
per annum added to the average annual in- 
terest rate on all interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of the United States then forming a 
part. of the public debt as computed at the 
end of the fiscal year next preceding the date 
on which the contract for the loan is made 
and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 
per centum; and 

(4) shall mature and be repayable on 
such date as may be agreed to by the Com- 
missioner and the borrower, but such date 
shall not be more than forty years after the 
date on which such loans were made. 

(b) The sums appropriated pursuant to 
section 104(b) for the purposes set forth in 
subsection (a) hereof shall be awarded by 
the Commissioner for use by qualifying in- 
stitutions in each State in accordance with 
the following formula: 

The Commissioner shall reserve a sum for 
use in each State which shall equal the 
product of the number of children in 
average daily attendance in qualifying 
private, nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools, as determined by the Commissioner, 
multiplied by the State’s allotment ratio as 
determined under section 105 of this title, 
provided that if any part of the fund re- 
served for use within a given State in ac- 
cordance with the purposes of this section 
shall remain unused at the end of the fiscal 
year, it shall be made available for use by 
institutions in other States at the discretion 
of the Commissioner. Such sums shall be 
over and above the sums duly appropriated 
in the succeeding fiscal year, and may be 
made available without regard to the ratio 
herein set forth. 


On page 20, line 5, it is proposed to 
redesignate section 114 as section 115. 

On page 21, line 15, after the word 
“schools”, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: “or private, nonprofit elemen- 
tary and secondary schools”. 

On page 22, after line 10, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

(12) The term “private, nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary school” means an 
educational organization described in section 
503(b)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 which is entitled to exemption from 
income tax under section 501(a) of such 
Code. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendments offered 
by the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
before Senators depart, I announce that 
the amendments pertain to loans to 
private and parochial schools for build- 
ing only. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

-Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. After consultation 
with the distinguished minority leader 
{Mr. Drrxsen] and the author of the 
amendments, the Senator from Arizona 
{[Mr. GotpwatTer], I wish to propound a 
unanimous-consent request that 2 hours 
be allotted for the consideration of the 
amendments, 1 hour to be controlled by 
the Senator from Arizona and 1 hour to 
be controlled by the Senator from Ore- 
gon. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
several controversial subjects always 
arise whenever Federal aid to education 
is seriously considered. One of these is 
the question of providing loans for pri- 
vate, nonprofit elementary and sec- 
ondary schools for the construction of 
classrooms and other instructional fa- 
cilities. 

The acceptance of my amendment 
would completely dissipate the heat gen- 
erated by this controversial hot potato. 
Inasmuch as no Federal funds would be 
used for local education purposes, there 
would be no need for the so-called pa- 
rochial school amendment. 

First, title I of S. 991, providing a na- 
tional merit scholarship program, would 
be open to all students regardless of 
the school attended. Parochial and 
other private nonprofit school students 
would he eligible to compete for these 
scholarships on the same terms and con- 
ditions as students attending public sec- 
ondary schools. 

Second, title II of S. 991, providing a 
tax credit to homeowners for that por- 
tion of their real property tax used for 
public school purposes would be available 
to all taxpayers whether or not their 
children attended public, parochial, or 
other private nonprofit schools. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. DolIcor- 
rectly understand from the Senator’s 
description that the amendments deal 
only with school construction? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct; only loans. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Only 
loans. Do the amendments contem- 
plate that full repayment of such loans 
would be made at a rate of interest which 
would be without loss to the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I cannot 
quote exactly what the President said, 
but his meaning was that he thought 
that any transfer of funds that was in 
the nature of a gift or a grant would be 
unconstitutional, but he thought that an 
objection on the ground of unconstitu- 
tionality would not necessarily apply to 
loans which contemplated full repay- 
ment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct in his recollection of what the 
President said. In fact, there has never 
been any court decision on grants or 
loans to private or parochial schools. 
We have assumed, because of the separa- 
tion-of-church-and-state doctrine of the 
Constitution that grants would be un- 
constitutional. However, that question 
has never been tested. There has been 
nothing at all on the subject of loans. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
this provision be comparable to loans 
which have been made to many colleges 
throughout the country for dormitories? 
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Mr.GOLDWATER. Yes. Iwill cata- 
log as completely as I can the grants and 
loans of surplus property and other 
property during the course of my re- 
marks. This has been done for many 
years. I see no reason why it cannot be 
done at this time under the present bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I believe 
the clarification of the intent of the 
amendment is helpful to me, and I hope 
it is helpful to other Senators also. If 
it is on all fours with what we have been 
doing in making loans for dormitories 
to privately supported colleges and 
schools, it would seem to me that if we 
did it in those instances, and no constitu- 
tional question has arisen in connection 
with those instances, no constitutional 
question should arise here either. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
believe that if the Federal Government 
has an obligation to help strengthen our 
educational system, then it has an obli- 
gation to consider that educational sys- 
tem as a whole. 

I have already made clear my general 
views on Federal aid to education during 
the debate on the bill before us. Al- 
though I favor Federal assistance for 
school construction when it is made 


‘available in such a way as to encourage 


real action and responsibility by the 
States and localities, I am against large- 
scale, permanent-type, across-the-board 
grant aid. But Federal involvement is 
only justifiable in response to a national 
need for educational excellence. Private 
and parochial schools are just as con- 
cerned with the purpose of competently 
preparing America’s youth for the future 
as are public schools, and this category 
of institution cannot just be overlooked 
as we attempt to improve the overall 
nature of America’s educational re- 
sources. 

According to statistics made available 
by the U.S. Office of Education, over 22 
percent of the students enrolled in pri- 
mary and secondary schools in Massa- 
chusetts in the school year 1957-58 were 
attending nonpublic institutions. Since 
the child enrolled in a private school is 
just as important—and just as valu- 
able—to the future of America as any 
other child, I do not feel that it is fair 
for them not to benefit, through certain 
kinds of aid programs, from the Federal 
Government’s return of tax money their 
parents have helped to supply. 

I definitely do not feel this way about 
al programs of Federal school aid. I 
believe that certain kinds of aid for non- 
public schools would be in violation of 
the separation of church and State prin- 
ciples of the first amendment. But loan 
aid, and in this case loan aid primarily 
for school construction, I do not believe 
to be unconstitutional. 

For 11 years the Federal Government 
has provided loans for college housing 
construction to private and church- 
related institutions of higher education. 
The constitutionality of this program has 
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not been questioned, and that being so, 
I believe that the same kind of aid at 
the primary and secondary school level 
is also constitutional. There are other 
examples of similar kinds of aid pres- 
ently in effect, such as the lending of 
Federal money under the National De- 
fense Education Act to buy equipment 
for the teaching of science and mathe- 
matics in private and parochial schools. 
A 21-page Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare memorandum 
dated March 28, 1961, entitled “Federal 
Programs Under Which Institutions 
With Religious Affiliation Receive Fed- 
eral Funds Through Grants or Loans” 
gives a thorough listing of such assist- 
ance. 

For these reasons, I shall vote in 
favor of the Goldwater amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. I wish to congratu- 
late the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona for submitting his amendment, 
and to assure him that it will have my 
enthusiastic support. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator very much. 

Mr. President, I felt obliged to offer 
the amendment. I am sure the Senator 
is well aware of my position on the leg- 
islation proposed. I am opposed to Fed- 
eral aid to education. I am convinced 
that such aid constitutes an improper 
exercise of Federal power. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Iam a Catholic parent 
and send my children to Catholic schools. 
In that capacity, I should like to ask the 
Senator this question. If his amend- 
ment is adopted, will he vote for the bill? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not believe 
that I will vote for the bill, to be honest 
with the Senator. 

Mr. MUSKIE. So, in effect, the 
amendment permits the Senator to 
oppose Federal aid for both public and 
private school. Is that correct? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I oppose Federal 
aid to education—period. 

However, if we are going to have a bill, 
and if it is the sense of Congress that 
we must have the pending bill, then I be- 
lieve in all fairness my amendment must 
be included in it. I have offered two 
other amendments, with the same atti- 
tude, that if we are going to have a bill, 
in good sense and in good morals we 
must include these groups as well as any 
other groups. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Iam sure the Senator 
appreciates the fact that as a Catholic 
Iam more directly involved in this highly 
emotional and explosive issue than he is. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would beg to 
differ with the Senator. When we refer 
to parochial schools, we do not mean only 
Catholic schools. I am an Episcopalian, 
and I support many Episcopalian schools. 
The amendment would apply to Episco- 
palian schools, to Baptist schools, to 
Methodist schools, and to schools of all 
denominations. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that Federal aid should not be 
granted to any school? 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not believe 
that Federal aid should be granted to 
any school. Again, if we are going to 
have a bill, and it seems that we are going 
to have a bill, it is only fair that all 
schools have the assurance of availabil- 
ity of the money provided in loan form. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand that to 
be the Senator’s position. However, I 
believe it is fair to suggest that his po- 
sition puts him in the position of oppos- 
ing Federal aid for groups which are not 
now included in the bill. Therefore, he 
is in the position of opposing more 
groups than are included in the present 
program. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Icansee nothing 


‘inconsistent in my position. I have done 


the same thing on numerous occasions 
in respect to bills I have opposed. I be- 
lieve it is a matter of fairness that is in- 
volved in the amendment. It is not a 
question of being for or against any 
group. It is a matter of fairness. We 
take money in the form of income taxes 
from all people, and then we say we can- 
not give it back to some of these people 
who support their own schools. I believe 
that is morally wrong. I merely want to 
get the question answered. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am not suggesting 
that the Senator is inconsistent. I wish 
to point out that by raising this issue on 
the floor, whatever it does to the Sen- 
ator’s or other religious groups, so far 
as I am concerned, and so far as peo- 
ple in my position are concerned, this 
plunges us into a highly emotional and 
explosive controversy in which we would 
prefer not to become involved. Many 
people believe this is an issue which is of 
sufficient importance to be handled inde- 
pendently on its own merits. Therefore, 
I wished to make it clear that the Sen- 
ator’s position does place him, not in the 
position of providing Federal aid for 
private schools, but of opposing Federal 
aid for private schools. I believe that 
ought to be made clear. If his position 
were otherwise—if his position were 
that he desired to permit Federal aid 
for private schools, that would be one 
thing, but if he is successful in his pres- 
ent effort, he will be in the position of 
opposing Federal aid for private schools. 
I believe that ought to be made clear on 
the record. That is my only purpose. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe the 
Senator voted for the National Defense 
Education Act. If he did, he voted for 
fellowships to be granted to students 
attending theological seminaries. Thus, 
under that act, the Federal Government 
may grant funds to help train minis- 
ters of religion. I shall point out in the 
course of my remarks the inconsistencies 
in this field. To my knowledge, the Fed- 
eral Government has been engaged in 
giving aid to private and parochial 
schools for the last 16 years. There has 
never been a question raised about it. 

The Senator from Maine wishes to talk 
about this subject at a different time. 
An attempt will be made, if my amend- 
ment fails, to attach this proposal to the 
National Defense Education Act. I can 
see no difference between attaching it 
to that act and attaching it to this bill. 
It will have to be voted on some time. 
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We might as well vote on it now and 
ascertain the sense of the Senate. If 
my amendment fails, it will come to the 
floor attached to the amendment to the 
National Defense Education Act. So the 
Senator from Maine will be faced with 
the dilemma of having to make up his 
mind either this week or within the next 
2 weeks. I simply think it is right that 
we talk about it now. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I think 
there is a law of survival on the Senate 
floor; that is, to develop a facility to 
so distort one’s inconsistencies that they 
appear to be consistencies. I feel certain 
that the proposed law is one of which 
we all take advantage from time to time. 

I do not suggest that the Senator 
abandon his amendment or that he 
ought to accept my ideas, whatever 
they may be, as to strategy or tactics. 
I am quite aware that the issue raised by 
the Senator’s amendment poses a 
dilemma for me whenever it arises. My 
only purpose in rising at this time is to 
clarify the Senator’s position, so that I 
may understand and the country may 
understand the relationship between the 
Senator’s amendment and the very ex- 
plosive issue which is involved. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator 
from Maine has done the Senate a 
favor in explaining my position, although 
I thought my position was pretty well 
known on this subject. I have talked 
against such an effort ever since I be- 
came a Member of the Senate, and shall 
continue to do so. However, when the 
Senate is considering passing legislation 
with which I do not agree, I certainly 
feel it is my duty to have the legisla- 
tion as near perfection as possible, so far 
as I am concerned, when it leaves the 
floor. I do not think we are being fair 
to the people of the country when we 
take money from all of them and then 
refuse to give it back in the form of 
loans, not grants, tosome of them. That 
is the whole purpose of my amendment. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator’s record 
suggests, certainly, that he always does 
his duty as he sees it. I would not want 
my remarks to be interpreted as sug- 
gesting anything to the contrary. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
those parents who by choice elect to 
send their children to schools other than 
the free public schools would receive the 
benefits of this tax credit so long as their 
property tax was used for support of the 
local public school system. 

Third, title III of S. 991, providing tax 
relief for families with children attend- 
ing college, would apply to all families 
regardless of whether the college or in- 
stitution of higher learning that the 
child attended is public or private, sec- 
tarian or secular. 

Thus, no feature of my proposal can 
be regarded as aiding or assisting one 
group or segment of society to the disad- 
vantage or detriment of any other. All 
students, and their parents alike would 
share in the benefits of this program 
without discrimination or restriction. 

I am sure the Senate is well aware of 
my position on this legislation. I am 
opposed to Federal aid to education. I 
am convinced that the granting of such 
aid constitutes an improper exercise of 
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Federal power, and an extension of Fed- 
eral control into an area which the 
framers of the Constitution clearly left 
to the States. But if the Congress does 
enact a program of Federal school aid, 
it is my belief that private as well as 
public schools should receive funds. The 
parents of children who attend private 
and parochial schools not only pay taxes 
for the support of our public schools, but 
in addition, out of their own pockets, pay 
to maintain a huge and acceptable edu- 
cational establishment which supple- 
ments our system of public education. 

The President’s message on Federal 
aid to education contained the following 
statement: 

In accordance with the clear prohibition 
of the Constitution no elementary or second- 
ary school funds are allocated for construct- 
ing church schools or paying church school 
teachers’ salaries. 


This statement, so unequivocal in tone, 
immediately aroused such a storm of 
protest from so many quarters that the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, with the assistance of the De- 
partment of Justice, was called upon to 
draft a legal memorandum which would 
establish a justification for the Presi- 
dent’s statement. 

In the summary of conclusions with 
respect to elementary and secondary 
schools, the memorandum makes the 
assertion that across-the-board grants 
to church schools may not be made. 
Furthermore, since a loan is a grant of 
credit, and when made at a rate of in- 
terest below what is normally available 
to the borrower, it constitutes a grant of 
the interest payments which are saved. 
Therefore, according to the memoran- 
dum, across-the-board loans to church 
schools are equally invalid. 

Support for these statements on the 
constitutionality of grants or loans to 
church-related schools is derived from 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in 
Everson v. Board of Education (330 US. 
1), McCollum v. Board of Education (333 
U.S. 203), and Zorach v. Clauson (342 
U.S. 306). 

In the Everson case, the Supreme 
Court decided that a State law, which re- 
imbursed parents for the bus fare paid 
by them for public transportation of 
their children to parochial as well as 
public schools, did not violate the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court in the McCollum 
case held that the first amendment to 
the Constitution prohibits the use of 
publie school facilities for religious in- 
struction on a released-time basis. Sub- 
sequently, in the Zorach case, the Su- 
preme Court decided that a voluntary 
released-time program conducted off 
public school premises, was constitu- 
tional. 

Based on these three Supreme Court 
decisions, together with obiter dictum 
and various quotations taken from the 
minority dissents, the memorandum 
comes to the conclusion that— 

Grants for assistance in she construction 
of general school facilities and for increas- 
ing teachers’ salaries, to be administered by 
governmental agencies and made available 
directly to sectarian schools, are the clear 
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case of what is proscribed by the Consti- 
tution. 


It should be noted there that the sub- 
stitution of the word “loans” for “grants” 
in the above quotation would not in any 
way change the conclusion reached by 
the memorandum inasmuch as the 
memorandum itself makes no distinc- 
tion between loans and grants. 

After a careful reading of the memo- 
randum and the relevant Supreme Court 
decisions, I find myself in complete dis- 
agreement with the position taken by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that grants or loans to 
church-related schools would be uncon- 
stitutional. 
a conclusion especially in view of the 
precedents cited by the memorandum. 

The most important characteristic of 
a statute providing benefits to a class or 
group is whether or not there is present 
a legitimate public concern. In the 
Everson case, the Supreme Court found 
such a public concern in the transporta- 
tion of children to and from public and 
parochial schools. Reimbursement of 
parents for the costs incurred in sending 
their children to nonprofit parochial 
schools was considered to be in line with 
the State’s desire to assure these chil- 
dren, as well as children in public 
schools, a safe means of transportation 
to their schools. Contrary to the minor- 
ity opinion, the statute was not con- 
strued to be in support of a particular 
religion or religious activities. Only a 
short time ago, the U.S. Supreme Court 
declined to reexamine the doctrine laid 
down in the Everson case—decided in 
1947—and dismissed an appeal from the 
Supreme Court of Connecticut because 
no substantial Federal question was 
involved. 

The Mlinois statute, in the McCollum 
case, was struck down as unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court because 
public school facilities were used solely 
for religious instruction. The Court 
found that there was no public purpose 
involved except to assist and support 
religious education. The language of 
the McCollum decision, however, can be 
validly interpreted to mean that a legiti- 
mate public purpose coupled with an 
incidental religious or sectarian aspect 
would not run counter to any constitu- 
tional prohibition. 

In the absence of any clear-cut prece- 
dents, we must of necessity look to past 
congressional actions in order to aid us, 
as legislators, in formulating a policy 
with regard to any assistance we may 
give to parochial and other nonprofit 
elementary and secondary schools as 
part of a general Federal aid-to-educa- 
tion proposal. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, as a part of its memo- 
randum on the constitutionality of loans 
or grants to private nonprofit schools, 
submitted a summary of Federal pro- 
grams under which institutions with 
religious affiliation receive Federal funds 
through grants or loans. The various 
Federal programs are considerable in 
number but I shall refer to only two— 
the National Defense Education Act and 
the surplus property utilization program. 


I am unable to reach such | 
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Mr. President, I have before me a pub- 
lication of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare which was issued 
under date of March 28 of this year. It 
is entitled “Federal Programs Under 
Which Institutions With Religious Affili- 
ation Receive Federal Funds Through 
Grants or Loans.” Seventeen different 
laws allow this, and the number of sepa- 
rate provisions in those laws totals 41. 

As I said in the colloquy in which I was 
just engaged with the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. MuskIE], my amendment 
proposes nothing new. Congress has 
been acting in this manner for a long 
time, under many laws and many pro- 
visions of laws. 

Mr. President, so that all Senators 
might have the benefit of this publica- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator has placed 
in the Recorp a compilation of grants 
and loans, as prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
I came into the Chamber after the Sen- 
ator had started his address and had of- 
fered his amendment. Does his amend- 
ment include both grants and loans? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No; my amend- 
ment includes only loans for construc- 
tion purposes, and the loans are to be 
paid back in full. 

Mr. MUNDT. How about the interest 
rate? Is there a concealed subsidy of 
any kind in the interest rate, or is it 
the prevailing rate the Government has 
to pay? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It is the prevail- 
ing rate the Government has to pay. 

Mr. MUNDT. So _ the _ Senator’s 
amendment does not provide for any 
element of grant? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. It does not. If 
that were not true, it would be in effect 
a grant. 

Mr. MUNDT. And then there would 
be a constitutional question of Federal 
aid to private schools. 

But if the amendment amounts pure- 
ly to a loan, to be reimbursed in full, in- 
cluding the interest the Government has 
to pay, it would seem that it is more 
closely analogous to the type of loans we 
have been making for the construction 
of dormitories in private colleges and 
institutions, except the amendment 
would extend the formula to include 
secondary schools. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is correct. 
We have been doing this for years, and 
now we merely wish to extend the bene- 
fits of that act to these institutions. 

Mr. MUNDT. I realize that we have 
also been engaged for years in a twilight 
area of grants, as well as loans. Since 
the memorandum covered both, I wished 
to understand whether the amendment 
covered both or whether the amend- 
ment is strictly limited to fully reim- 
bursable loans, including the interest. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The _ Senator 
from South Dakota is entirely correct. 
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Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator from 
South Dakota has opened a field of 
inquiry which I should like to discuss. 
Does the Senator from Arizona, or the 
Senator from South Dakota consider 
that the question of whether a loan or 
a grant is to be made is of significance 
as far as constitutionality is concerned? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Personally, I do 
not. But because some questions have 
been raised on the grant aspect, I did 
not wish to get into that matter; and 
therefore I approached this subject from 
the loan basis. There has been no court 
decision, so far as I know, on the matter 
of loans, rather than grants; all this is 
merely hearsay. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish to point out that 
the purpose is to use public funds. The 
purpose is important—not the fact that 
a loan is made. In my judgment, the 
making of a loan makes no difference at 
all; it is the purpose of the loan which 
must be considered. 

I know there is a wide variety of opin- 
ion in regard to the use of public funds 
to assist nonpublic schools. The courts 
have not yet clearly stated the dividing 
line. 

My judgment is that the appropriation 
of public funds to private or parochial 
schools for their general purposes is in- 
valid under the first amendment to the 
Constitution. 

And I believe it a mistake to hold that 
the question of whether public money 
is loaned and bears interest has any- 
thing at all to do with this problem. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with the 
Senator from Kentucky; but the diffi- 
culty is that other members of the sub- 
committee and the full committee do not 
hold that opinion. They say that grants 
are unconstitutional. So I did not wish 
to raise that question here on the floor, 
because there has been no clear decision 
on that point, other than what we as 
individuals think; and that situation 
confuses the matter even more. So this 
amendment relates only to loans, inas- 
much as no constitutional question thus 
is raised. 

Mr. COOPER. The controlling con- 
sideration is the purpose—the nature of 
the action taken—not whether a loan 
or a grant is made. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I think that is 
correct. That is why I believe the en- 
tire approach can be termed unconstitu- 
tional. However, Iam not the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield further to 
me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Iyield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think this question 
was opened for general, public debate 
by the statement the President made 
when he commented on this phase of 
the Educational Assistance Act. He 
drew this sharp distinction. 

It is true that lawyers disagree in 
regard to this matter. In fact, I imag- 
ine that in the great State of Kentucky 
some lawyers would disagree with the 
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distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
{[Mr. Cooper], who himself is a distin- 
guished lawyer. 

However, it seems to me this question 
does exist. It was referred to by the 
President, in the statement he made; 
and certainly this phase of the matter 
is frequently referred to in connection 
with this subject—namely, that when a 
grant is made, certainly there is Federal 
support of the group or institution to 
which the grant is made. But a loan is 
quite a different matter. If the loan is 
an honest one, if it is the kind of loan 
that the Senator from Arizona has been 
describing, and if the interest paid is 
to be reimbursed in full and if the prin- 
cipal is to be reimbursed in full, then it 
really amounts to a banking matter, 
similar to a situation in which a bank 
makes a loan on which interest is paid, 
and later on the entire principal is paid 
or collected. All that is considerably 
different from the making of a grant or 
a handout which never is to be recap- 
tured. 

Certainly the impact on the Federal 
Treasury is different; and I believe that 
any court of law would have to recog- 
nize the distinction and the difference— 
namely, that one will be recaptured, 
whereas the other will be donated and 
gone forever, and the recipient can al- 
ways hold it, and never will have to re- 
pay it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. President, for the purpose of this 
report, the most relevant provision of 
the National Defense Education Act is 
title III, providing loans to nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary schools for the 
purchase of equipment for use in teach- 
ing science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages. 

As I stated earlier, the National De- 
fense Education Act also contains a pro- 
vision for the granting of fellowships, 
for various studies in theological semi- 
naries, regardless of what religion is be- 
ing studied. This is as direct an ap- 
proach as any I can think of between the 
Government and achurch. Yet that has 
never been questioned. 

While the National Defense Education 
Act has not been judicially interpreted, 
the Department’s memorandum makes 
the categorical statement that— 

We believe such loans are constitutional 
because the connection between loans for 
such purposes and the religious functions of 
a sectarian school seems to be nonexistent or 
minimal. 


In effect, it is conceded that loans—or 
grants—to parochial and other non- 
profit schools would meet no constitu- 
tional barrier where the religious or sec- 
tarian function was not present or was 
present only to a small degree. I am 
unable to distinguish between the as- 
sistance given to parochial schools un- 
der the National Defense Education Act, 
which the memorandum believes to be 
constitutional, and the assistance to pa- 
rochial schools provided by my amend- 
ment, which the memorandum has no 
doubt would be found by the Supreme 
Court to be unconstitutional. If the 
constitutionality of providing Federal 
assistance to church-related schools de- 
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pends on the extent to which the spe- 
cific objectives of the statute are unre- 
lated to or are remote from the religious 
aspects of sectarian education, then the 
parallel between loans for equipment 
authorized by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act and loans or grants for pa- 
rochial and nonprofit schools for class- 
room construction as part of a general 
Federal aid to education proposal be- 
comes quite clear. Both of these pro- 
visions carry out a legitimate public pur- 
pose as part of an overall program of 
advancing the educational opportunities 
of our children. Even where this assist- 
ance is made available to sectarian 
schools, it is made in behalf of the gen- 
eral educational aspects of the school, 
and not in behalf of the religious as- 
pects. The legislation containing provi- 
sions discussed herein makes it abun- 
dantly clear that the purpose of the 
legislation is to promote education. It 
makes no more sense to say that the 
Purpose of granting assistance to 
church-related schools is to promote and 
support a religion or a religious institu- 
tion than to say that the purpose of 
Federal aid for the construction of class- 
rooms is to support and maintain the 
building trades by providing more work 
for their members. 

We have an admission on the part of 
the memorandum which finally gets to 
the heart of the matter. Whether the 
Federal Government should provide as- 
sistance to church-related schools is not 
a question of constitutionality; it is a 
question of policy. Discussing the sur- 
plus property utilization program, the 
memorandum states: 

In most such cases, however, the property 
disposed of did not directly benefit the reli- 
gious programs and training in sectarian 
schools. In any event the general language, 
the long history in similar preceding pro- 
grams, and the legislative acquiescence in 
such disposal make quite clear the intention 
of Congress that sectarian institutions not 
be excluded altogether from the benefits of 
the program. 

To state that disposal of Federal sur- 
plus property to sectarian institutions 
and national defense loans to parochial 
schools for the purchase of equipment 
are valid exercises of congressional au- 
thority because such assistance can be 
divorced from the religious aspects of 
the schools and then to argue that Fed- 
eral assistance for parochial school con- 
struction is so completely interwoven 
with the sectarian education taught in 
these schools as to render such assist- 
ance unconstitutional is completely self- 
contradictory. If the sectarian provi- 
sions of the Nationa] Defense Education 
Act and the surplus property utilization 
program can be defended by the Depart- 
ment’s memorandum as within consti- 
tutional boundaries, then assuredly it 
necessarily follows that assistance to 
church-related schools within a general 
Federal aid to education proposal must 
likewise be viewed as complying with the 
constitutional prohibitions of the first 
amendment. 

The basic arguments advanced by the 
Memorandum to support the constitu- 
tional validity of direct assistance to 
sectarian institutions of higher learning 
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are in turn compelling arguments in sup- 
port of assistance to sectarian elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Commenting on the administration’s 
request for direct loans and grants to 
institutions of higher learning, including 
sectarian colleges and universities, the 
memorandum states, “If the public pur- 
pose is to be achieved at all, it can only 
be achieved by a general expansion of 
private as well as public colleges, of sec- 
tarian as well as secular ones.” Iam in 
complete agreement with this statement 
that the public purpose can only be 
achieved by giving assistance to all col- 
leges, public and private, sectarian and 
secular. But cannot this statement also 
be applied to assistance to elementary 
and secondary schools, public and pri- 
vate, sectarian and secular? I have no 
doubt that it can. 

The HEW memorandum also states: 

More important are the distinctive factors 
present in American higher education; the 
fact that the connection between religion and 
education is less apparent and that religious 
indoctrination is less pervasive in a sectarian 
college curriculum * * *. 


Even if this statement were true, this 
is a mighty weak peg on which to hang 
a distinction between lower and higher 
sectarian educational assistance. Where 
the question of constitutionality is in- 
volved. What the conclusion of the 
memorandum boils down to is a matter 
of degree. Federal assistance to sec- 
tarian colleges and universities cannot be 
justified on the basis that the connection 
between religion and education is less ap- 
parent and less pervasive than that in 
sectarian elementary and secondary 
schools. To do so would scrap the con- 
stitutional argument whether the assist- 
ance to sectarian schools was in further- 
ance of a legitimate public purpose or 
support of religion, and rely on the degree 
of the connection between religion and 
education as the determining factor. 

The declared purpose of the commit- 
tee bill, among others, is to provide Fed- 
eral grants to local education agencies 
for the construction of classrooms in or- 
der to substantially improve the quality 
of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation and to reduce inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunities within and be- 
tween the States. The amendment Iam 
now proposing to the committee bill will 
carry out this congressional intent with 
respect to parochial and other private 
nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools. The broad public purpose of the 
committee bill is designed to assist and 
improve education. This same purpose 
is carried out in my amendment by as- 
sisting sectarian and private schools as 
schools and not as religious institutions. 
I urge the Senate to adopt this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I have done a little study 
on the whole matter, which I should like 
to make available to my colleagues by 
reading a little into the Recorp and in- 
serting what I am unable to get into the 
ReEcorD without reading. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this time, and I 
mention that I have a minute from the 
time in opposition to the amendment, in 
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order that I may state my position? Is it 
convenient to do so? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Surely. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, by ar- 
rangement with the majority leader, I 
yield myself 1 minute from time in op- 
position to the amendment, and ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Arizona will not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the 
committee I took the position that this 
question is again one of the passage of 
the bill, as to whether we should deal 
with this matter in the bill, and upon the 
very distinct understanding that we have 
a good-faith obligation to deal with this 
whole question in respect of the National 
Defense Education Act, which I am con- 
fident, in good faith, the subcommittee of 
which I am a member, and the commit- 
tee, will proceed forthwith to bring to 
the floor. 

It is upon that basis, and recognizing 
and stating a good-faith obligation to 
those who deeply believe that there 
should be aid to private and parochial 
schools, that I shall find it necessary to 
vote against the amendment. 

I am very hopeful my study of the law 
and the facts will enable me in good con- 
science to support, in reference to the 
National Defense Education Act, a meas- 
ure which will give complete justice and 
accommodation to the very evident and 
just needs of the private and parochial 
schools of the country. 

I am grateful to the Senator from Ari- 
zona for having yielded to me. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am grateful for 
what my colleague on the committee has 
just offered. I think he, in effect, recog- 
nizes that my approach is a constitu- 
tional one. I think he disagrees with me 
only in that this is the wrong vehicle to 
which to attach the proposal. I can see 
no difference between putting it in this 
bill or in the National Defense Education 
Act, or any other bill that comes through 
pertaining to education. 

I think it is recognized that, if this 
provision is in the bill, it may cause the 
President some embarrassment; but if it 
is going to cause the President any em- 
barrassment, it is going to cause him 
embarrassment in any bill. 

I do not think much of an argument 
can be made, with all due respect to the 
Senator from New York, against placing 
this amendment in the bill now, instead 
of waiting until next week or the week 
after, and going through the same per- 
formance in another education bill. 
That is the reason why I brought it up 
today. 

Mr. President, I have mentioned that 
we have been engaged in the business of 
giving aid to private and parochial 
schools for years. I do not know how far 
back it goes, but up to 1959, there had 
been 2,356 cases in which property had 
been given to public and nonpublic 
bodies. Of this number 1,884 went to 
States, counties, cities, and other political 
subdivisions, or about 79.97 percent. The 
other 20.03 percent went to church spon- 
sored cases and to private cases. Sixty- 
three percent of the 20 percent went to 
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church sponsored cases or institutions, 
and 36.7 percent to other private insti- 
tutions. 

Breaking this down into the 20 percent 
of nonprofit institutions, there are 140 
cases involving the Catholic schools, 54 
cases involving the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, 26 cases involving the Baptists, 
20 cases involving the Methodists, and 59 
cases involving other institutions of 
learning connected with religious groups. 
This represents a grant of $2,836,000 in 
fair value of land and buildings to 
schools of religious affiliation out of a 
total outright grant of $53,347,337 in 
fair value of land and buildings made 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare under the Surplus Property 
Act. Two million, twenty-five thousand 
dollars worth was granted to schools of 
Protestant affiliations and $811,000 worth 
was granted to schools of Catholic affilia- 
tion. 

I should like to go through a few of 
these items, so Senators will have some 
idea as to what we have been doing. I 
shall refer to items in several States. 

In Arkansas, Camp Joseph T. Robin- 
son was given to the Central Baptist Col- 
lege. The fair value was $302,025. The 
acquisition cost was $1,989,207. This 
was to be used for a college. 

Again in Arkansas, the Southern 
Baptist College got the Walnut Ridge Air 
Base. This had an acquisition cost of 
$1,493,552 and a fair value of $436,351 
and was to be used for a college. 

In the State of California, the Sher- 
man Institute of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs was given to the St. Thomas 
School. This did not have much value, 
about $2,200, and was to be used for 
faculty housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator yield so that the Senate may 
receive a message from the House of 
Representatives? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield for that 
purpose, Mr. President. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 316) providing that 
the two Houses of Congress assemble 
in the Hall of the House of Represent- 
atives on Thursday, May 25, 1961, at 
12:30 o’clock in the afternoon, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 





ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following joint resolutions, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 


pore: 

H.J. Res. 306. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously a medal to Dr. Thomas An- 
thony Dooley III; and 

H.J. Res. 398. Joint resolution authorizing 
the manufacture and presentation of a gal- 
vano in commemoration of the golden an- 
niversary of naval aviation. 
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JOINT MEETING OF THE TWO 
HOUSES ON THURSDAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me, 
with the time to be taken from the op- 
position, for consideration of a resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 
yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the immediate consideration 
of House Concurrent Resolution 316. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 316) was read as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the two 
Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives on Thursday, 
May 25, 1961, at 12:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon, for the purpose of receiving such com- 
munications as the President of the United 
States shall be pleased to make to them. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 316) was 
considered and agreed to. 


I am happy to 





VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DR. 
FRANZ MEYERS, PRESIDENT OF 
THE GERMAN BUNDESRAT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, we are 
privileged today to have in our midst, as 
our guests on the floor, Dr. Franz Meyers, 
President of the German Bundesrat, ac- 
companied by Mr. Franz Krapf, Minister 
of the German Embassy, Prof. Dr. Erich 
Kordt, Mr. Swidbert Schnippenkoetter, 
counselor of the German Embassy, Mr. 
Herbert Weil, first secretary of the Ger- 
man Embassy, and Mr. Hans-Georg 
Wieck, second secretary, German Em- 
bassy. 

Dr. Meyers is one of the great states- 
men of Europe. He has honored us by 
his presence in our committee room and 
by having lunch with us today. 

I hold in my hand a biographical 
sketch showing the various positions he 
held before he became President of the 
Bundesrat. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL DATA ON FRANZ MEYERS 

Born on Moenchengladbach on July 31, 
1908. Married. 

Elementary school, secondary school, study 
of law at the Universities of Freiburg and 
Cologne. Junior barrister, 1931. Doctor's 
degree in law, 1933. Assistant judge, 1934. 
Lawyer, 1935. 

During the Second World War, captain of 
No. 104 Artillery Regiment of the 102d Si- 
lesian Division on the Russian front. 

Member of the Christian Democratic Union 
since 1948. Lord mayor of Moenchenglad- 
bach from February 1952 to October 1952. 
Minister of the Interior in North Rhine- 
Westphalia from May 25, 1952 to February 28, 
1956. Minister President of North Rhine- 
Westphalia since July 21, 1958. Member of 
the German Bundestag (federal parliament) 
from September 15, 1957, to August 29, 1958. 
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Member of the Landtag (state parliament) 
of North Rhine-Westphalia since July 5, 
1950. 

President of the German Bundesrat (Fed- 
eral Council, the legislative institution repre- 
senting the federal states) since October 28, 
1960. 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask all 
Senators to join with me in greeting Dr. 
Meyers. [Applause, Senators rising.] 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the State of Connecticut, St. Bridget’s 
Church School got some property called 
Elmwood Acres, which had an acquisi- 
tion cost of $50,536 and a fair value of 
$24,550, to be used for an elementary 
school. 

Again in Connecticut, the St. Maurice 
R. C. Church School got some property 
under the name of White Oaks, which 
had an acquisition cost of $40,347 and a 
fair value of $28,043, to be used for a 
junior high school. 

In the State of Georgia, Fort Ogle- 
thorpe went to the Redemptorist Fa- 
thers. It had an acquisition cost of 
$99,876 and a fair value of $18,500, and 
was to be used as a parochial school. 

In Massachusetts, the Nitre Depot was 
obtained by the Immaculate Conception 
Church School. It had an acquisition 
cost of $44,400 and a fair value of $40,- 
000, and was to be used for a parochial 
school. 

In Michigan, the St. Francis of Assisi 
Congregation obtained a National Guard 
transfer of a fair value of $2,420, to be 
used for a teacherage and school site. 

In the State of Missouri several items 
are listed. The General Council Assem- 
bly of God in four cases received from 
the O’Reilly General Hospital different 
properties to be used for college pur- 
poses. 

The St. Agnes High School obtained 
property from the O’Reilly General Hos- 
pital which had an acquisition cost of 
$34,000 and a fair value of $45,900, to be 
used as a high school. 

In New Mexico, the Bruns General 
Hospital was obtained by St. Michael’s 
College, to be used as a college. 

In New York, the Bishop Duffy High 
School obtained property from the Niag- 
ara Falls PHA project, for use as a high 
school. 

In Pennsylvania, the Catholic Diocese 
of Harrisburg obtained property from 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
site, to be used as an elementary school 
site. 

Again in Pennsylvania, the St. John 
Bosco School received property under 
the name of Lacey Park, to be used for 
a playground. 

Skipping to Texas, portions of Camp 
Bowie went to the Howard Payne Col- 
lege, a Baptist college. This property 
had an acquisition cost of $180,716 and 
a fair value of $61,670. It was to be 
used as a college. 

In the State of Washington, the 
Northwest Bible College obtained prop- 
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erty under the name of Stewart Heights 
project, to be used as a college site. 

St. Patrick’s School in Washington 
obtained from the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital some property to be 
used for a parochial high school. 

Mr. President, I skipped my own State 
inadvertently. The American Institute 
of Foreign Trade, which is a private 
school, obtained Thunderbird Auxiliary 
Field No. 1 for college purposes. 

The Thunderbird Field No. 2 was ob- 
tained by the Arizona Conference Cor- 
poration of Seventh Day Adventists, to 
be used for vocational training. 

Returning to the State of Washington, 
the Seattle Christian School Association 
obtained property under the name of 
Michigan Street Dorms as a site for an 
elementary and high school. 

There are many more instances to be 
seen as we go through the later reports 
and bring them up to date. 

Returning to the State of New Mex- 
ico, the Brethren Navajo Mission Board, 
a Methodist school, obtained property 
from the Kirtland Air Force Base, for 
operation of a school. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Arizona if 
he will accept a modification to his 
amendment. If he will do so, I shall ask 
for a modification to provide that on 
page 2, line 22, strike the semicolon, and 
insert the following: 
and the school applying for the loan does 
not, in fact, practice discrimination in its 
entrance requirements on the basis of race 
or color; 


That would prevent a circumventing 
of the Supreme Court decisions. If the 
Senator has no objection to the amend- 
ment, since I understand the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, I should like 
to have the modification made to the 
Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment may be so 
modified. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
Shall be happy to accept the modifica- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gere in the chair}. Does the Senator 
ask unanimous consent to modify his 
amendment? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike the semicolon on page 2, line 
22, and to insert the following: 

And the school applying for the loan does 
not, in fact, practice discrimination in its 
entrance requirements on the basis of race 
or color. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, is the 
modification so ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In Maryland, St. 
Stephens Schools obtained property 
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from the North Severn housing area for 
school purposes. 

In Oklahoma, St. Gregory’s College 
obtained property from the Old Shaw- 
nee Agency for school purposes. 

I could continue reading these cases. 
There are many. Undoubtedly there 
will be many more in the future. I 
merely wished to establish, by reading 
a few of these instances from the testi- 
mony supplied me by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, under 
their regular reports entitled “Trans- 
fers of Real Property for Health and 
Education by Individual Transactions,” 
the fact that our Government is daily 
engaged in the practice of supporting 
private, parochial, and public schools 
with surplus property. 

If this practice had been unconstitu- 
tional, I am sure that long ago someone 
would have challenged it. I am sure 
that every Senator at one time or anoth- 
er—perhaps more than once—engaged 
in the task of obtaining for schools in 
his State, property that is surplus to the 
Government’s uses. I myself have done 
so. I might say I would so engage my- 
self in the obtaining of surplus property 
for any educational institution. 

In other words, I see no valid argu- 
ment to be presented against making 
loans to private and parochial schools 
that are to be paid back in full at the 
going interest rate. 

I conclude by referring to a point my 
friend the Senator from Maine men- 
tioned. I am afraid that too many Sen- 


ators have the same idea, which is that 
a@ parochial school is a Catholic school. 


Every denomination that I know of con- 
ducts schools somewhere. I am an Epis- 
copalian, and I support or help to sup- 
port several schools around this country. 
I am sure that members of various de- 
nominations in this body lend their sup- 
port to the extent that they can do so 
to the institutions conducted by their 
own churches. 

I can see no reason why we should 
delay action on this amendment. If the 
amendment is voted down today, the 
same precise amendment will come up in 
the consideration of the National De- 
fense Education bill, because such action 
has been announced. We must expect 
that the bill will come from the com- 
mittee of which I am a member with that 
amendment attached to it. 

We shall have to face up to this ques- 
tion sooner or later. I think it is much 
wiser to face up to the subject sooner 
than to try to put it off indefinitely. 
If the entire approach of Federal aid 
to education is correct—though I do not 
think it is correct—and if it is the ex- 
press will of Congress that the people 
of the country shall not be permitted 
to take care of the education of their 
own children, I think it would be defi- 
nitely right, both morally and consti- 
tutionally, to include in the bill a pro- 
vision for loans to private and parochial 
schools at the elementary and high 
school level. 

I reserve what time I have remaining 
to answer whatever rebuttal there may 
be. 
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EXxHIs!IT 1 
FEDERAL PROGRAMS UNDER WHICH INSTITU- 

TIONS WITH RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION RECEIVE 

FEDERAL FUNDS THROUGH GRANTS OR LOANS 

Attached is a description of Federal pro- 
grams under which educational institutions 
with religious affiliation receive Federal funds 
through grants or loans. Following should 
be kept in mind in using this material: 

1. Payments to institutions for which the 
United States receives a quid pro quo in a 
proprietary sense are outside the scope of the 
attached listing. However, Federal programs 
are so diverse that a clear line in this re- 
spect is not always possible, and many pro- 
grams, not listed here because the Federal 
Government receives such a quid pro quo, 
are frequently of benefit to institutions.’ 

2. Programs to pay institutions for train- 
ing Government civilian or military person- 
nel are not included here. See, for example, 
5 U.S.C. 2301 for a Government-wide em- 
ployees’ training program. 

3. Except as noted under item 3 of the de- 
scription of programs of the State Depart- 
ment, and in the case of payments for the 
education of Indian children, institutions 
with religious affiliation participate in all of 
the programs listed.? 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE—OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


A. National Defense Education Act Programs 


1. National Defense Student Loan Program 
(NDEA (Public Law 85-864), sec. 201 et 
seq.; 20 U.S.C. 421 et seq.) 

Funds are made available by the Com- 
missioner of Education under title II of the 
National Defense Education Act to enable 
public and private, nonprofit institutions of 
higher education to make low-interest loans 
to needy students. 

The Federal Government advances up to 
90 percent of the capital needed for a loan 
fund at an institution.* In any fiscal year, 
the Federal capital contribution at any in- 
stitution may not exceed $250,000. The loan 
to an individual student may not exceed 
$1,000 for a fiscal year and no student may 
borrow more than $5,000 for all years. 
Special consideration must be given in pro- 


142 U.S.C. 1891-1893 provides that au- 
thority to contract for basic scientific re- 
search at nonprofit institutions of higher 
education shall be deemed authority to make 
grants for that purpose. Furthermore, au- 
thority to make grants or contracts for basic 
or applied research at such institutions pro- 
vides authority to vest in the institution 
title to equipment purchased with grant or 
contract funds, without further obligation 
to the Government. 

2 No statute has been found where author- 
ity to deal with nonpublic institutions ex- 
cludes dealing with those with religious af- 
filiation except 25 U.S.C. 278, 279. That law 
declares “the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment to make no appropriation whatever 
out of the Treasury of the United States for 
education of Indian children in any sec- 
tarian school.” Subsistence and clothing 
are provided for some children in such 
schools. 

25 U.S.C. 280 authorized the Secretary of 
the Interior to issue a patent to religious or- 
ganizations for lands used by them prior to 
September 21, 1922, for mission or school 
purposes. 

%’The Commissioner may make loans to 
institutions to help them finance their re- 
quired 10 percent advance to the loan fund, 
where such funds cannot be secured from 
non-Federal sources upon terms and condi- 
tions deemed reasonable by the Commis- 
sioner. The term is up to 15 years with 
interest at such rate as the Commissioner 
determines will cover all costs to the Gov- 
ernment, including probable losses. 
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viding loans to students with superior aca- 
demic backgrounds who express a desire to 
teach in elementary or secondary schools 
(not necessarily those which are public) and 
students with strong academic backgrounds 
in science, mathematics, engineering, or a 
modern foreign language, but other students 
may also receive loans. Each note must pro- 
vide that up to 10 percent of the loan (plus 
interest) will be canceled for each year of 
service as a full-time teacher in a public 
elementary or secondary school, but not more 
than 50 percent of a loan can be canceled 
in this manner. 


2. National Defense Fellowships (NDEA 
(Public Law 85-864) , sec. 404; 20 U.S.C. 464) 


Graduate programs in institutions of 
higher education are given quotas by the 
Commissioner of Education for the award 
of graduate fellowships. The Commissioner 
awards 1,500 fellowships per year for periods 
of study in such programs, not in excess of 
3 academic years. The individual receiv- 
ing the fellowship receives $2,000 to $2,400 
per year, depending on the year of study, 
plus an allowance for dependents. In addi- 
tion, the institution which the individual 
attends receives the portion of the cost at- 
tributable to such individual’s study not to 
exceed $2,500 per fellowship holder per 
academic year. 


3. Loans to Nonprofit Private Schools (NDEA 
(Public Law 85-864) , sec. 305; 20 U.S.C. 445) 


Title III of NDEA is designed to strengthen 
science, mathematics and modern foreign 
language instruction in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The title contains provi- 
sions for grants to strengthen State super- 
visory services for public elementary and 
secondary schools and for grants to enable 
public elementary and secondary schools to 
acquire science, mathematics and modern 
foreign language equipment (and to remodel 
space used for such equipment.). 

Twelve percent of each appropriation for 
the acquisition of science, mathematics, or 
foreign language equipment (or minor re- 
modeling of space for such equipment) is 
required to be allotted by the Commissioner 
of Education for loans to private, nonprofit, 
elementary and secondary schools. Affilia- 
tion or non-affiliation with a religious or- 
ganization is immaterial. The loans are 
authorized to enable the borrowing school 
to acquire equipment of the types referred 
to above (and do minor remodeling) and 
must bear interest at 4% of 1 percent above 
the current average yield on all outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States, 
adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per- 
cent. Such loans must mature within 10 
years. 


4. Testing Students in Secondary Schools 
(NDEA (Public Law 85-864), sec. 504 (b); 
20 U.S.C. 484(b) ) 


Under title V of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act, grants to State educational agen- 
cies may be used, among other things, for 
testing students in secondary schools, public, 
or private. The Federal participation 
through the State grant is one-half the cost 
of such testing. The section cited above 
provides that in any State with an approved 
State plan which is not authorized by law to 
pay for the cost of testing students in one or 
more secondary schools, the Commissioner 
of Education shall arrange for the testing 
of such students and pay one-half the cost 
thereof (for the first fiscal year of the pro- 
gram the payment for testing was the full 
cost). In carrying out this provision during 
the 1960-61 school year, the Commissioner 
arranged for testing students in private sec- 
ondary schools of 40 States. (For purposes 
of the act the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, 
the District of Columbia and Guam are 
treated as States.) 








1961 


The provision for the Commissioner to ar- 
range testing was inserted in the law be- 
cause of the knowledge that in some States 
the State educational agency would not have 
authority to make payments toward the 
testing of students in nonpublic schools, par- 
ticularly those with religious affiliation. 


5. Institutes for Training Secondary School 
Counselors and Institutes for Training 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers (NDEA 
(Public Law 85-864), secs. 511, 611; 20 
U.S.C. 491, 521) 


The Commissioner of Education is author- 
ized to contract with institutions of higher 
education for summer and regular academic 
year training programs to improve the quali- 
fications of counselors in secondary schools 
and modern foreign language teachers. The 
teachers from public, sectarian, or any other 
types of private schools receive the oppor- 
tunity for training without tuition costs. 
However, the act authorizes the Commis- 
sioner to pay a stipend for subsistence only 
to those who are to teach in public schools. 

Although the instruction is conducted un- 
der a “contractual” arrangement pursuant 
to statute, it is included in this listing be- 
cause the effect is very similar to that of 
a grant. The contract finances educational 
services by which the participating institu- 
tions serve a segment of people whom it 
would be their normal function to train. 


6. Language and Area Centers (NDEA (Public 
Law 85-864), sec. 601(a); 20 U.S.C. 511(a) ) 


The Commissioner of Education is author- 
ized to arrange through “contracts” with 
institutions of higher education for the 
establishment and operation by them of 
centers for the teaching of certain modern 
foreign languages and studies related to the 
cultures in which such languages are used. 
The languages are confined to those for 
which trained individuals are needed in 
business, government, or education. While 
the statute authorizes only “contracts” for 
payment of one-half the cost, the program 
has all the earmarks of a grant situation. 


7. Language Fellowships (NDEA (Public Law 
85-864) , sec. 601(b); 20 U.S.C. 511(b) ) 


The Commissioner of Education is author- 
ized to pay stipends to individuals undergo- 
ing advanced training in any modern foreign 
language with respect to which he determines 
there is a special need in business, govern- 
ment, or education. No payment is made 
to the institutions of higher education, al- 
though the stipend is so computed as to in- 
clude an amount which will enable the 
individual to meet his tuition and subsist- 
ence needs. 

8. Foreign Language Research (NDEA (Public 
Law 85-864) , sec. 602; 20 U.S.C. 512) 

The Commissioner of Education is author- 
ized to contract for studies and surveys re- 
lating to the need for improved instruction 
in modern foreign languages and research 
in effective methods of improving such in- 
struction. While the statute provides for a 
contractual arrangement, the program has 
many of the attributes of a grant situation. 


9. Research and Experimentation in More 
Effective Utilization of Television, Radio, 
Motion Pictures, and Related Media 
(NDEA (Public Law 85-864), sec. 702; 20 
U.S.C. 542) 

In carrying out his authorization to make 
grants or contracts for research, experimen- 
tation, and dissemination of information in 
the development of methods for utilizing 
new media of communication for educa- 
tional purposes, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has frequently paid for research, experi- 
mentation and dissemination activities of 
institutions of higher education without 
regard to religious affiliation. 
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B. Grants for teaching in the education of 
mentally retarded children (Public Law 
85-926, sec. 1, as amended by Public Law 
86-158 at 73 Stat. 346 (20 U.S.C. 611)) 


The Commissioner of Education makes 
grants to public or other nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher education to assist them in 
providing training of teachers in fields re- 
lated to the education of mentally retarded 
children. These grants may be used both in 
connection with the costs of instruction and 
for establishing and maintaining fellowships. 
This is a new program under which grants 
have been made to only 19 institutions. One 
of these is known to have religious affilia- 
tion. 

C. Cooperative research on problems in edu- 

cation (Public Law 531, 83d Cong., sec. 1; 

20 U.S.C. 311) 


The Commissioner of Education is author- 
ized to contract or make other jointly 
financed cooperative arrangements with in- 
stitutions of higher education for studies 
and research on problems in education. In 
practice all arrangements have been made 
through contract. The program is listed 
here, however, because it has many of the 
attributes of a grant situation. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
WELFARE-—-PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


A. Health research project grants (PHS 
Act, sec, 301(d); 42 U.S.C. 241(d) Public 
Law 660, 84th Cong.; 33 U.S.C. 467, et. seq. 
Public Law 159, 84th Cong.; 42 U.S.C. 1857, 
et seq.) 

Grants are authorized to defray the cost 
of research projects relating to the causes, 
prevention, treatment, or control of the phys- 
ical and mental diseases and impairments 
of man, and also relating to the cause, con- 
trol, and prevention of air and water pollu- 
tion.‘ 


B. Construction of hospitals and other med- 
ical facilities (PHS Act, title VI; 42 U.S.C. 
291, et seq.) 


Grants are authorized to meet from one- 
third to two-thirds the cost of construction 
of general hospitals and other medical fa- 
cilities. Such other facilities include hos- 
pital-related housing for nurses and nursing 
homes. 


C. Construction of health research facili- 
ties (PHS Act, title VII; 42 U.S.C. 292, et 
seq.) 

Grants are authorized to meet up to 50 
percent of the cost of construction, remod- 
eling, or equipping of facilities for the con- 
duct of research in the sciences related to 
health. 

D. Categorical training grants and trainee- 
ships (PHS Act, secs, 403, 412, 422, 433(a) 
and 303; 42 U.S.C. 283a, 287a, 288a, 289c and 
242a) 


Grants may be made to training institu- 
tions to meet the costs of providing special- 
ized, technical or advanced training with 
respect to particular diseases of public health 
significance (cancer, heart disease, mental 
health, etc.) or with respect to air or water 
pollution (42 U.S.C. 1857; 33 U.S.C. 466). 
One example of such grants were those by 
the National Institute of Mental Health to 
schools of divinity of the three major faiths 
to develop on a 5-year “pilot” basis improved 
instruction in mental health. Authority is 


AND 


*A recent amendment (Public Law 86-798) 
has also authorized the use of up to 15 per- 
cent of the amounts appropriated for health 
research projects for grants to nonprofit uni- 
versities or other institutions for the gen- 
eral support of their health research and 
research training programs. While no such 
grants have yet been made, present plans 
are to make awards without regard to the 
religious affiliation of the grantees. 
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also provided for a traineeships to 

individuals, selected either by the training 

school or by the Public Health Service, to 
provide them subsistence support and ex- 
penses during their period of categorical 

training (42 C.F.R., parts 63 and 64). 

E. Research fellowship grants and awards 
(PHS Act, secs. 301(c), 433(a); 42 USC. 
241(c), 289c) 

Authority is provided to award fellowships 
to individuals selected by the Service, or to 
make grants to institutions to permit them 
to award fellowships, for the purpose of pro- 
viding subsistence support and expenses to 
an individual in his conduct of research or in 
his acquisition of research training (42 
C.F.R., part 61). 


F. Traineeships for professional public 
health personnel (PHS Act, sec. 306, 42 
U.S.C. 242d) 


Authority is provided for awards either 
directly to individuals or by means of grants 
to the training institution to cover the cost 
of the individual’s tuition, fees and sub- 
sistence during his graduate or specialized 
training in public health for physicians, 
engineers, nurses, and other professional 
health personnel. 


G. Advanced training of professional nurses 
(PHS Act, sec. 307; 42 U.S.C. 242e) 


Authority is provided for the award of 
traineeships by grants to training institu- 
tions to cover the cost of tuition, fees, sti- 
pends, and allowances of professional nurses 
being trained to teach or to serve in an ad- 
ministrative or supervisory capacity. 


H. Project grants for graduating training in 
public health (PHS Act, sec. 309; 42 U.S.C. 
2429) 


Project grants are authorized to be award- 
ed to schools of public health, nursing, or 
engineering to meet the costs of graduate or 
specialized training in public health for 
nurses or engineers and for the purpose of 
strengthening or expanding graduate public 
health training in such schools. 


I. Indian health—aid in construction of com- 
munity hospitals (Public Law 85-151; 42 
U.S.C. 2005) 


Grants are authorized to aid in the con- 
struction of community hospitals based on 
the proportion of construction costs attrib- 
utable to the health needs of the Indians in 
the community. 


J. Cancer control grants (Public Law 86-703) 


Under authority of the current Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare Appropria- 
tion Act (Public Law 86-703), grants are 
made to hospitals, universities, or other such 
institutions, for the conduct of cancer pre- 
vention, control, and eradication programs. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE—-OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILI- 
TATION 


A. Grants for research, demonstration and 
training projects related to vocational re- 
habilitation (Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act (Public Law 565, 83d Cong.), sec. 4(a) ; 
29 U.S.C. 34(a) ) 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is authorized to make grants to pub- 
lic and other nonprofit organizations for pay- 
ing a part of the cost of projects for re- 
search and demonstrations in the field of 
vocational rehabilitation and training of in- 
dividuals in professional fields which pro- 
vide services to physically handicapped in- 
dividuals. Many of the grants for research 
and demonstration are made to institutions 
of higher education, and most of the grants 
for training are made to such institutions. 
The training grants include an amount to 
enable the institutions to pay stipends to 
persons in training. 











B. Vocational rehabilitation fellowships (Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 
565, 83d Cong.), sec. 7(a)(3); 29 USC. 
37(a@)(3)) 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is authorized to provide training in 
technical matters relating to vocational 
rehabilitation services, including the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of research fel- 
lowships with stipends and allowances, Pur- 
suant to this a limited number of research 
fellowships are awarded for study and re- 
search at various institutions of higher edu- 
cation. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE—SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


A. Cooperative research or demonstration 
projects (sec. 1110 of the Social Security 
Act, as added by sec. 331 of Public Law 880, 
84th Cong.; 42 U.S.C. 1310) 


The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is authorized to make grants to or 
contracts with public and other nonprofit 
organizations for paying part of the cost of 
research or demonstration projects relating 
to public welfare and social security mat- 
ters. While the enabling legislation was 
effective for fiscal year 1957, appropriations 
were first available to carry out this program 
during the 1961 fiscal year. $350,000 has 
been made available for this purpose, and 
it is anticipated that one-third to one-half 
of that amount will be for financing projects 
at institutions of higher education. In the 
approval of such projects no distinction is 
made because of religious affiliation of an 
institution. 


B. Children’s bureau—special projects relat- 
ing to crippled children and maternal 
and child health services (secs. 502(b) and 
§12(b) of the Social Security Act, as 
amended by secs. 707(b) (1) (A) and 707(b) 
(2)(A) of Public Law 86-778; 42 U.S.C. 
702(b) and 712(b) ) 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is authorized to make grants to 
State health agencies and nonprofit institu- 
tions of higher education for special projects 
in the field of services for crippled children 
and maternal and child health. Up to now 
such projects have been financed by State 
agencies as the result of receiving grants 
from the Federal Government. In the fu- 
ture, however, grants will be made directly 
from the Federal Government, and no dis- 
tinction is planned with respect to sectarian 
institutions. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE—OFFICE OF FIELD ADMINISTRATION 
Surplus property utilization program (Fed- 
eral and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 (Public Law 152, 81st Cong.) , as 
amended, secs. 203(f) and 203(k); 40 

U.S.C. 484 (j) and (k)) 


Under these provisions the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is author- 
ized to allocate surplus personal property for 
transfer by the Administrator of General 
Services to State agencies for distribution 
to educational, health, and civil defense 
organizations. Surplus real estate assigned 
by the General Services Administrator is 
transferred by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for educational and 
public health purposes at a public benefit 
discount which can be as much as 100 per- 
cent of the appraised fair value. The in- 
stitutions which receive real and personal 
property include public and private non- 
profit elementary and secondary schools and 
institutions of higher education. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 
Aid for nuclear equipment and loan of 
nuclear materials to (Atomic 
Energy Act of 1946 (Public Law 585, 79th 
Cong.), as amended, secs. 3(a), 5(c) (2); 
42 U.S.C. 2051, 2111) 
The Atomic Energy Commission operates 
&@ variety of programs under which support is 
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given for activities in institutions of higher 
education. For purposes of this listing these 
programs are grouped as follows: 

1. Special fellowships for study at institu- 
tions of higher education under which pay- 
ments are made to individuals to cover 
tuition and subsistence costs for students in 
nuclear science and engineering and for 
graduate work in the atomic energy aspects 
of the life sciences. 

2. Grants to institutions to enable them to 
acquire: (a) nuclear laboratory equipment; 
(b) research reactors; and (c) teaching aids 
and laboratory equipment for radioisotope 
technology. 

3. Loans of materials for instruction in 
nuclear fields and for research reactors. 

4. Support of research in institutions of 
higher education through grants or con- 
tracts in various fields involving atomic 
energy. 

5. Summer institutes in institutions of 
higher education to train teachers in various 
fields relating to atomic energy. Instruc- 
tional costs are defrayed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission; stipends to teachers, 
who may be from schools with religious af- 
filiation are paid by the National Science 
Foundation. (cf. NDEA counseling and for- 
eign language institutes where, because of 
statute, stipends are paid only to public 
school teachers.) 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


A. Vocational rehabilitation (veterans’ ben- 
efits (Public Law 85-857), Chap. 31, secs. 
1503, 1504; 38 U.S.C. 1503, 3504) 


Training is purchased from educational 
institutions of all types, including those with 
sectarian affiliation, for the rehabilitation of 
war veterans with service-connected disa- 
bilities. In addition, a subsistence allow- 
ance is paid the veteran. 


B. Educational benefits for World War II and 
Korean veterans (veterans’ benefits (Public 
Law 85-857), Chap. 33, sec. 1601 et seq.; 38 
U.S.C. 1601 et seq.) 


Educational benefits for veterans of World 
War II were included in Public Law 346, 
78th Congress. Under the original arrange- 
ment, a tuition payment was made directly 
to the school which the veteran attended, 
and this could include a theological school. 
In addition, a subsistence payment was 
made to the veteran. The arrangement for 
payment of tuition directly to the school 
was changed by Public Law 550, 82d Congress, 
which authorized a payment to the veteran 
and left it to him to take care of any tui- 
tion charges. The program for World War 
II veterans ended in July 1956, except for a 
small number of persons who were entitled 
to training benefits beyond that date. The 
present program authorized by Public Law 
85-857 provides for an education and train- 
ing allowance directly to the veteran. Small 
allowances are paid to each educational in- 
stitution to reimburse it for the cost of 
making required reports to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration regarding the veterans in at- 
tendance. (38 U.S.C. 1645.) 


C. War orphans educational assistance 
(Veterans’ benefits (Public Law 85-857), 
Chap. 35, secs. 1701 et seq.; 38 U.S.C. 1701 
et seq.) 

This program provides educational oppor- 
tunities for children of wartime veterans 
who died from a service-incurred disease or 
injury. The student must be pursuing an 
approved program of education in an insti- 
tution of higher education or in a vocational 
school below the college level. Payments 
are made directly to the student to meet in 
part the expense of his tuition and subsist- 
ence. The Veterans’ Administrator is re- 


quired to pay each educational institution 
$1 per month for each eligible person en- 
rolled to assist in defraying the cost of pre- 
paring and submitting reports (38 U.S.C. 
1765). 
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NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


(National Science Foundation Act of 1950 
(Public Law 507, 81st Cong.) secs. 3(a) 
(2), (3), (4) and (b), 11(c) and 14, as 
amended by Public Law 85-510, sec. 2 and 
Public Law 86-232, sec. 1; 42 U.S.C. 1862(a), 
(2), (3), (4) and (b), 1870(c) and 18724 
(d)) 

Pursuant to broad statutory authoriza- 
tions to foster research and education in 
scientific fields, the National Science Foun- 
dation provides the following support for 
activities in institutions of higher educa- 
tion: 

1. Fellowships for various types of gradu- 
ate studies include allowance for tuition and 
subsistence and permit study at any ac- 
credited nonprofit institution of higher 
education in the United States or abroad. 

2. Summer, academic year and in-service 
institutes are financed at institutions of 
higher education through stipend and tui- 
tion payments to improve the qualifications 
of high school and college teachers in science 
and mathematics. Stipends are paid with- 
out regard to the fact that the teacher is 
from a school with religious affiliation. 
(Cf. NDEA counseling and foreign language 
institutes (p. 4, supra) where, because of 
statute, stipends are paid only to public 
school teachers.) 

3. Special projects in science education 
are financed to provide the experimental 
testing and development of promising new 
ideas for the improvement of science in- 
struction. 

4. Programs are financed to improve course 
content and supplementary teaching aids in 
science. 

5. Grants are made for basic research in 
the sciences, including funds for the use of 
graduate students as research assistants. 


STATE DEPARTMENT 


The State Department supports educa- 
tional activities to a considerable extent 
by a variety of programs for international 
exchange, improvement of cultural relation- 
ships and rendering of technical assistance 
to foreign countries. Basically, under the 
programs, students from this country are 
permitted to attend educational institutions 
abroad and students from foreign countries 
are permitted to attend educational institu- 
tions in this country. In either case pay- 
ments are made to cover the cost of instruc- 
tion and subsistence. For the education 
of foreign students in this country, the 
State Department makes contractual ar- 
rangements with the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, a private nonprofit organ- 
ization in New York City, which in turn 
sponsors and makes specific arrangements for 
educating the foreign students. Training 
for a profession in religion is not financed 
but schools with religious affiliation are used. 
In performing this service IEE gives financial 
aid to the students to cover tuition and 
other related student costs. 

The State Department has also made di- 
rect financial arrangements with univer- 
sities and charitable organizations in this 
country to provide student leader seminars, 
high school training for teenagers, and Eng- 
lish language classes for foreign students. 
In addition, the State Department has a 
variety of exchange and other educational 
programs by which foreign individuals are 
able to study in this country with the as- 
sistance of other Government agencies and 
private educational organizations. Exam- 
ples of programs are: 

1. U.S. information and educational ex- 
change programs, 22 U.S.C. 1991, et seq. 

2. Technical cooperation with foreign 
countries. 22 U.S.C. 1891, et seq. 

Under title 22, section 1448, United States 
Code, a program has been implemented for 
technical cooperation in the form of assist- 
ance to schools abroad founded or sponsored 
by citizens of the United States and serving 
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as demonstration centers for methods and 
practices employed in the United States in 
certain areas of training. A specific limita- 
tion of this program established by the State 
Department is that no funds may be chan- 
neled to a school operated under religious 
auspices. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

The Department of Defense has a number 
of training and research programs which 
finance activities at institutions of higher 
education. Research contracts fall under 
the procurement authority of each of the 
three branches of the Armed Forces. Thus, 
research is supported because of benefits to 
be received by the Defense Department and 
training is paid for because it improves the 
qualifications of military and civilian per- 
sonnel. Such arrangements have also been 
made on a great basis to institutions pursu- 
ant to 42 U.S.C. 1891-93, which specifies that 
the authority to contract for certain scien- 
tific research at nonprofit institutions of 
higher education shall be deemed to be au- 
thority to make grants. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Business management research (Small Busi- 
ment Investment Act of 1958 (Public Law 
85-699), sec. 602(c); 15 U.S.C. 636(d)) 
The Small Business Administration is au- 
thorized to make grants to various organiza- 
tions including colleges, universities, and 
schools of business for research in the field 
of business management and finance. 
Grants have been made in prior years in- 
cluding those to institutions with religious 
affiliation. No funds are available to con- 
duct this activity for the 1961 fiscal year. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
A. National school lunch program (National 
School Lunch Act (Public Law 396, 79th 
Cong.), as amended; 42 U.S.C. 1751 et seq.) 
The purpose of this program is to improve 
the health and well-being of the Nation’s 
children by providing funds and foods to 
States and territories for use in serving nu- 
tritious midday meals to children attending 
schools of high school grade and less. The 
Federal assistance is through payments to 
the educational agency of each State which 
then channels the aid to participating 
schools. However, title 42, section 1759, 
United States Code, provides that in any 
State where the State educational agency is 
not permitted by law to disburse the funds 
to nonprofit schools they shall be disbursed 
directly to such schools for program pur- 
poses. In more than half of the States the 
educational agency has considered that it 
could not make the funds available to non- 
profit private schools and as a result in 
those States the Secretary of Agriculture 
makes funds available directly to such non- 
profit schools, including those with religious 
affiliation. 


B. Special milk program (Agricultural Act 
of 1954 (Public Law 690, 83d Cong.), sec. 
204(b) ; 7 U.S.C. 1446(c) ) 

Under this program funds of the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation are used to increase 
the consumption of fluid milk by children in 
nonprofit schools of high school grade and 
under, in nonprofit nursery schools, child 
care centers, etc. devoted to the care and 
training of children. 


C. Forestry research (Public Law 466, 70th 
Cong., sec. 1; 16 U.S.C. 581) 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to conduct research relating to reforesta- 
tion and forest products through arrange- 
ments with outside organizations. A part 
of this program is conducted through co- 
operative arrangements with colleges and 
universities, and at least one such arrange- 
ment has been made with a university with 
religious affiliation. 
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D. Use of national forests (30 Stat. 36; 55th 
Cong.; 16 U.S.C. 479) 

The act of June 4, 1897, cited above, au- 
thorizes a group of persons residing in the 
vicinity of national forests to occupy not 
exceeding two acres of forest land for the 
erection of a school and not exceeding one 
acre for the erection of a church. One 
hundred and sixty-three schools were on 
forest land on June 30, 1959. Information is 
not available as to possible religious affilia- 
tion, but it is believed that few if any of 
such schools have religious affiliation. There 
is, however, no rule to prevent erection of a 
school because of such affiliation. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRA~ 
TION—-UNIVERSITY RESEAKCH PROGRAM 


(National Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 
(Public Law 85-568), sec. 203(b)(5); 42 
U.S.C. 2473(b) (5)) 

Research is conducted through contract 
with institutions of higher education in mat- 
ters within the scope of interest of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. The agency has also made grants to 
institutions with religious affiliation pur- 
suant to the provision of 42 U.S.C. 1891-1893, 
which provides that authority to contract 
with institutions of higher education for cer- 
tain types of research shall also include the 
authority to make grants. 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR—-EDUCATION OF 
INDIAN CHILDREN 


Title 25, section 278, United States Code, 
declares it “to be the settled policy of the 
Government to make no appropriation what- 
ever out of the Treasury of the United States 
for education of Indian children in any sec- 
tarian school.” (See Quick Bear v. Leupp 
(1908), 210 U.S. 50, holding that a similar 
prohibition did not apply to an appropria- 
tion from funds held by the United States 
in trust for a tribe.) Title 25, section 297, 
United States Code, authorizes the Secretary 
to provide Indian children in missions with 
the rations and clothing to which they would 
be entitled under treaty stipulations if living 
with their parents. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs arranges for 
the placement of Indian children in schools 
with religious affiliation only because of spe- 
cial circumstances. In such cases they make 
no payment toward instructional costs but 
do use welfare funds to pay the institution 
for other needs of the children. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY-——COLLEGE 
HOUSING LOAN PROGRAM 


(Housing Act of 1950 (Public Law 475, 81st 
Cong.), sec. 401 et seq.; 12 U.S.C. 1749) 


The Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator is authorized to make construction 
loans to assist public and private nonprofit 
institutions offering at least a 2-year pro- 
gram of higher education and public and 
private nonprofit hospitals operating student 
nurse or internship programs so that they 
may provide new or improved housing and 
other related facilities (such as dining rooms, 
student centers, and infirmaries) for stu- 
dents and faculties. Under this program, 
loans are made only where the institution is 
unable to secure funds for such purposes 
from other sources upon equally favorable 
terms and conditions. The loans can cover 
up to the full cost of construction and have 
a maturity of up to 50 years, with interest 
one-fourth percent above the average inter- 
est rate on all outstanding Federal obliga- 
tions. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
20 minutes to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
some weeks ago the President sent to 
Congress a special message on aid to 
education. Pursuant to the message, a 
subcommittee under the able Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has had bills 
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under intensive consideration for some 
time. These bills are receiving addi- 
tional study in the full committee under 
the chairmanship of the able Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. H1ti]. One of them 
is now before us and it is anticipated that 
his Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare will report others to the Senate. 

I have the deepest respect for the spe- 
cialized knowledge of the members of the 
committee. All the legislation which 
they will offer to the Senate will be most 
carefully designed both in the light of 
the President’s message and of their in- 
dependent judgment. As majority lead- 
er, therefore, I shall be guided heavily by 
the committee’s recommendations on 
these questions of Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

It seems to me appropriate at this time, 
however, to bring to the attention of the 
Senate certain personal observations on 
the current course of public discussion 
of this issue. I speak now as one Sen- 
ator from the State of Montana, as one 
Senator of the United States. 

I am disturbed, Mr. President, by the 
possibility that in this current discussion 
we may be in the process of obscuring the 
very practical and immediate problems 
which confront the Nation with respect 
to education. We may be doing so as a 
result of a fixation on peripheral issues 
which, however, important in themselves, 
= not bring us to the heart of the ques- 

ion. 

It is all very well to pursue ad in- 
finitum the great legal and philosophical 
questions of church and State in a Nation 
such as ours; these questions do have 
some implications for the measure now 
under consideration. It is all very well 
to probe the great social questions of in- 
tegration; these, too, also touch on the 
measure under consideration. While we 
are doing so, however, let us not lose sight 
of this reality: Millions of young people 
face a shortage of first-rate basic educa- 
tional facilities in this country and con- 
tinuing inequities of opportunity for the 
development of their capacities through 
higher education. They face these 
shortages and inequities irrespective of 
their race or religion. The loss to these 
young people is occurring now, while this 
debate is in progress. . And the loss will 
intensify until remedial Federal action 
begins at some specific point, at some spe- 
cific time. In short, there are stark and 
tangible facts relating to the condition of 
education as a whole in this Nation, re- 
gardless of religious or racial questions. 
They cannot be ignored. We must not 
permit them to be overlooked or obscured. 

It was to such facts that the Presi- 
dent addressed. his messages. It is to 
such facts which I am confident the 
committee and, I would hope the Senate, 
will address preponderant attention. 

Here are some of these facts, these 
stark and tangible facts: 

First. There are not enough class- 
rooms in the Nation to house at adequate 
modern standards, all the young people 
now in primary and secondary schools. 
The best available estimate of the 
shortage today is close to 150,000 class- 
rooms. The dismal promise is that this 
shortage will continue unless more is 
done than is now being done to remedy it. 
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Second. There is a serious shortage of 
trained, qualified teachers to staff the 
primary and secondary schools of the 
Nation, and salary scales apparently have 
a great deal to do with the failure of 
the teaching profession to attract suf- 
ficient recruits. The probability is that 
the shortage will grow unless more is 
done than is now being done to remedy 
it. 

Third. A large part of the physical fa- 
cilities—the lecture halls, the labora- 
tories, the libraries and so forth—of our 
institutions of higher and specialized 
learning are obsolete, many even to the 
point of constituting a safety hazard. 
The rate of new construction of these 
facilities is far from adequate for re- 
placement, let alone sufficient to take 
care of the 1 million additional stu- 
dents which these institutions will be 
called upon to carry within the next 5 
years. 

Fourth. An inadequacy of personal fi- 
nancial resources coupled with an inade- 
quacy of scholarships and other forms 
of outside assistance prevents, each year, 
somewhere between 60,000 and 100,000 
high school graduates of outstanding 
promise from going on to college, let 
alone what must be an enormous num- 
ber of ordinary qualified students. 

It is possible, I suppose, to say that 
these facts are of little significance. It 
is possible to say that it does not matter 
a great deal that young people may be 
crowded into ancient buildings on a two- 
or three-shift basis, in classroom num- 
bers beyond the capacity of the teachers 
to teach effectively. It is possible to say 
that a bright boy or girl will learn even 
if he or she is taught by those who are 
not qualified to teach. It is possible to 
say that colleges can hold their classes 
under the old elm tree or in the soda 
shop if there are no lecture halls or 
laboratories and it will not much matter. 
It is possible to say that we have always 
had bright young people who worked 
their way through school or managed to 
make their way in the world even if they 
did not have the money to go to college 
and the Nation has somehow got along. 
One can always find examples to sup- 
port these conclusions. I dare say we 
have some living testimony to them right 
here in the Senate. 

Yes, Mr. President, it is possible to say 
all of these things and to say them in 
good conscience. But it is not possible 
to say them in good conscience and, at 
the same time, to say that we hold to 
the principle of equitable educational op- 
portunity for all American boys and 
girls. 

It is not possible to say them and 
to say, at the same time, that this Na- 
tion is doing what it must do to main- 
tain its position or even its credibility as 
a land of hope and promise in the con- 
temporary world. It is not possible to 
say them and to say, at the same time, 
that we are going to raise or even to hold 
our standards of living and our tradition 
of progress amid the complex and grow- 
ing problems of civilized existence. 

Mr. President, it has been fashionable 
of late to calculate where we stand in 
relation to the Russians as a means of 
focusing attention on the problem of edu- 
cation in this Nation. Undoubtedly, we 
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shall hear more of these educational 
mathematics now that we and the Rus- 
sians have put a man in space. Never- 
theless, I shall not play, in the Senate, a 
numbers game of how many this, that, 
or the other graduates we must produce 
to keep up with or stay ahead of the 
Soviet Union. 

If we will act in this matter only out of 
fear of the progress of others rather than 
on inner national impulse, if we are not 
prompted to do what must be done by 
what we see in our own neighborhoods, 
rather than by what we see thousands 
of miles away, then we shall merit the 
shame, the derision, or whatever other 
dire fate may be implied by being on the 
wrong end of still another international 
gap. 

For my part, I have no desire to see 
one school built in this Nation merely 
because the Russians might soon build 
two. But I have a deep desire to see 
flourish many schools, excellent schools, 
everywhere in this Nation because of the 
implications to the freedom, the progress, 
and the dignity of the Nation in the mod- 
ern world, of an inadequate, incomplete, 
ineffective, or inconsequential educa- 
tional experience on the part of our 
young people. I have a deep desire to 
see young people educated to their full- 
est capacity, not in order that we may 
count more graduates than the Russians 
but because it is to the individual benefit 
of our young people and to the Nation’s 
benefit. I have a deep desire to see it 
because the exigencies of life now and 
in the decades ahead demand that our 
resources of human intelligence be 
trained and utilized to the full if a 
decent life in freedom is, indeed, to be 
possible at all. 

In short, Mr. President, I suggest that 
it is not how we stand in relation to 
Russia that matters so much but how 
we stand in relation to our own ideals 
and needs. In this perspective the basic 
issue we must face in considering the 
legislation now before the Senate reduces 
itself to these two questions: Is an ample 
and reasonably equitable opportunity for 
education, for each young person in 
whatever geographic or financial sta- 
tion that chance may place him, a proper 
objective of American society? Indeed, 
can the Nation afford any other 
objective? 

If this objective is regarded as neither 
desirable nor necessary, that is one thing. 
Some might so see it and, therefore, 
promptly dismiss the issue. But among 
the great majority of Americans, I be- 
lieve, this objective is espoused. Unless 
it were, it would be hard to understand 
why the President, as his predecessor did 
before him, would see fit to address a 
message to the Congress on the question 
of Federal aid to education. Unless it 
were, the question would hardly be a 
matter for serious consideration by the 
Senate at this time; and, let me add, it 
is a matter of most serious consideration 
at this time. 

But even as most Senators and most 
people in the United States may embrace 
the objective as both necessary and de- 
sirable, I am sure many look to its 
achievement by ways other than those 
recommended by the President. Cer- 
tainly, there is room for debate and dis- 
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cussion here. I would express the hope, 
however, that such debate and discussion 
will be based upon national fact and 
not fiction, on national reality and not 
national nostalgia. 

One fact, one reality we have got to 
face is that States and localities and 
families do not have equal financial ca- 
pacity even if they might have the wil- 
lingness to support the cost of full and 
equitable educational opportunity for all 
young people. Some States and localities 
have more financial resources than 
others. Some States and localities pay 
more heed to these matters than others. 
It is as simple as that. As a result, 
there are millions of American boys and 
girls whose educational start is poor and 
inadequate for no other reason than 
that of a chance location in one place 
instead of another. 

One need not search for scapegoats 
to blame for this fact. While the rea- 
sons are complex, for the most part, they 
are inherent in the uneven growth of 
the Nation. They are inherent in the 
vastly expanded costs of modern educa- 
tion. They are inherent in the changing 
nature of American society and the world 
which has elevated education to a key 
position in the pursuit of happiness by 
individuals and the pursuit of progress 
by nations. 

We cannot turn back the clock in the 
educational aspect of our national life 
without turning it back in all. We can- 
not move education back into the little 
red school house while the rest of society 
is moving into skyscrapers. 

We no longer say to the States, as 
once we did, Mr. President, raise your 
militia on your own for the Federal 
Government can have no part of it. We 
no longer say to the States, as once we 
did, worry alone about the condition of 
your farmers, your businesses, your un- 
employed, for the Federal Government 
can have no part of it. As it is with the 
militia, with the farmers, with business, 
with the unemployed and countless other 
aspects of our society, so, too, is it with 
education. 

We can no longer say to the States 
and localities, as once we did, worry 
about education by yourselves. The 
realities of contemporary life do not per- 
mit us to do so. 

I know my faith is well founded when 
I say further that the Senate will not 
be swerved from its responsibilities in 
this matter by peripheral issues of reli- 
gion and race. It is not difficult to sense 
the churning of these fervent issues just 
below the surface of the present debate 
on school aid. 

If there is one responsibility above all 
others which confronts the committee 
and the Senate, it is to see to it that 
these passions do not inhibit us from 
action. Our responsibility is to design 
bills which, while they do not ignore the 
special viewpoints of religion or race, at 
the same time, do not permit these pas- 
sion-packed factors to overwhelm what 
can be done now, what must be done now 
to improve the educational structure of 
the Nation. 

We shall be in a better position to act 
in that fashion if we examine and grasp 
the full purport of the President’s mes- 
sages on education. Dissect this message 
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and it is clear that his proposals fall into 
several major categories. 

The first is a program of Federal 
grants to the States totaling more than 
$2 billion over a 3-year period. These 
funds would be used for the construction 
of public primary and secondary schools 
and, for improving teachers’ salaries as 
each State may determine. 

The second is a program of Federal 
long-term low-interest loans for the ren- 
ovation and construction of the labora- 
tories, classrooms, libraries and so forth 
of the Nation’s colleges. The amount in- 
volved is $300 million a year over a 5- 
year period and both public and private 
institutions of higher learning would be 
eligible. Related to this program is an- 
other for extension of the program for 
the construction of housing for college 
students and faculties. This second un- 
dertaking would provide $250 million a 
year for 5 years to be used for long-term 
low-interest loans to both private and 
public institutions. 

The third major feature of the Pres- 
ident’s proposal is a program to provide 
additional Federal scholarships for 
needy students during the next 5 years. 
These scholarships will be administered 
by the States and students who receive 
them will be free to attend any college, 
public, private or religious. 

The fourth is his separate communi- 
cation calling for the extension with 
changes of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. This law, as the 
Senate knows, provides among other 
things grants to public schools and loans 
to private schools to improve the fa- 
cilities for offering training in such de- 
fense-related subjects as foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics, science and so 
forth. 

There are other elements in the Pres- 
ident’s proposals on education. ‘The four 
which I have just enumerated, however, 
are the most significant. And of these 
four, the second, third, and fourth fea- 
tures involving higher education and 
defense-related aid to all primary and 
secondary schools have not become en- 
tangled in any major way in the discus- 
sion of either the issue of separation of 
church and state or that of integration. 
However, if the debate on the floor takes 
its tone from the emphasis which has 
been given to these questions in recent 
public discussion, the possibility un- 
doubtedly is present that all forms of aid 
to all schools may be jeopardized. These 
peripheral issues were not raised by 
what the President has proposed but by 
what he did not propose. The Presi- 
dent’s concern with public primary and 
secondary education is not such as to 
hurt any group but merely to improve 
the public school system in the Nation. 
Beyond mere improvement, what may 
well be involved in his proposals is the 
development of a modern public school 
system worthy of the name in many 
parts of the Nation. 

Aside from questions of religion and 
race, there is undoubtedly a segment of 
opinion which does not care at all what 
happens to the public school systems of 
the Nation. There is another which is 
deeply concerned. There is still another, 
which may be concerned but not enough 
to have the Federal Government. act to 
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alleviate the situation. In short, there 
is a complex spectrum of opinion on this 
question—quite apart from issues of race 
and religion. In any action the Senate 
takes, it must examine and weigh the 
shadings of this spectrum. Will we now 
compound this complexity by introduc- 
ing into the present proposal before us 
questions of race and religion? 

We will not do so if we mean to act 
effectively on the state of education in 
the Nation. If improvements in the pub- 
lic school system are necessary and de- 
sirable, they are necessary and desirable 
in their own right. From a national 
viewpoint they do not become more or 
less necessary and desirable on the basis 
of whether or not private or parochial 
schools are also improved. 

In short, Mr. President, what I would 
suggest is that the issue of Federal aid 
for improving the public schools stand 
on its own merit and be faced by the 
Senate at this time and disposed of on 
its own merit. Let us vote this aid for 
the public schools or not, as we see fit, 
but let us vote on the realities of the 
state of public education in this Nation 
and not on the basis of other matters, 
however important they may be in them- 
selves. 

Let me say that I appreciate the prob- 
lems which confront religious and other 
private schools. Surely they face the 
same rising costs of construction and 
maintenance. Surely they have to con- 
tend with overcrowding and the prob- 
lems of replacement and expansion of 
facilities. Surely parents of children in 
these private and religious schools not 
only pay a share of the costs of public 
education in their States and localities 
but also costs of the private and religious 
schools. One can recognize the signifi- 
cant contribution of these schools to 
American life without automatically 
placing them in the same category as 
public schools. That is not to say they 
are inferior or superior. They are sim- 
ply different, if for no other reason than 
that their very being is associated with, 
and depends upon, particular groups and 
particular concepts. 

It would be my hope, therefore, that 
we will have the opportunity to consider 
the question of aid to private schools in 
another manner and in other legislation 
than the proposal now before us. That 
would be the just, the decent, the fair 
way to face up to it. 

Personally, I can see much merit in the 
extension of constitutionally permissible 
aid to religious and private schools. But 
I can see no merit whatsoever in the 
concept that unless such aid is extended 
then it is better that other schools decay. 
That course is the course of disunity. 
Who gains if all colleges are not re- 
habilitated and expanded by Federal 
aid? Who gains if scholarships are not 
made available by the Federal Govern- 
ment. to all deserving students? Who 
gains if the public primary and second- 
ary schools of the Nation decay? Who 
gains if facilities in all schools for the 
encouragement of effective teaching of 
defense-related subjects are not pro- 
vided? 

I do not think anyone gains but I 
am certain that millions of individuals 
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will lose—individuals of all races and 
religions—and I am certain that the Na- 
tion will suffer the most unhappy con- 
sequences. 

One may ask still another question: 
Who gains if the parochial and private 
elementary and high schools are not 
aided by the Federal Government the 
same as are the public schools? Let 
us face that question but let us face it 
on its own merits as a question of na- 
tional policy. 

Much is lost if instead of this straight- 
forward approach we continue on the 
recent course of the debate which may 
well lead via the exacerbation of racial 
and religious sentiments to a dead end 
for all aid to education. That is what 
I hope we shall avoid. That is what I 
know the committee is trying to avoid. 
That is what this Senate must avoid, 
as we value our children’s future and the 
Nation’s future. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate and highly commend the dis- 
tinguished majority leader for the mag- 
nificent speech, unanswerable in its logic, 
which he has just delivered in the Sen- 
ate. The highest tribute I can pay to the 
majority leader is to tell him now that 
his speech is my answer to the proponent 
of the amendment. I simply make this 
added comment: I have said from the 
beginning that we are seeking to have 
the Senate pass a public school bill. I 
am offering a public school bill. The 
Morse-Thompson bill is a public school 
bill. 

As soon as the Senate disposes of this 
bill, the Subcommittee on Education will 
proceed with what we call markup ses- 
sions, that is, meetings in executive ses- 
sions, on the various proposals in connec- 
tion with National Defense Education 
Act. I think there is no doubt that our 
considerations in connection with the 
National Defense Education Act will in- 
volve some proposed amendment which, 
for special educational purposes, will 
seek to provide money to private schools 
for special defense-related purposes, as is 
already the case. Congress has estab- 
lished the principle of assistance for spe- 
cial educational purposes incurred in 
preparing the Nation better to increase 
its strength and defend the security of 
the country. 

It is my opinion, as one who has long 
stood for Federal interest-bearing loans 
to private schools, that the interest 
charge should meet the cost of the use of 
the money. It should not be commercial 
interest, because commercial interest in- 
cludes a profit; and in my judgment it 
would not be fitting for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to seek to make a profit at the 
expense of private schools. However, I 
believe it is sound public policy and in 
the interest of the welfare of the coun- 
try to assist the nonreligious activities of 
private schools by providing interest- 
bearing loans. But that is another sub- 
ject matter. In our judgment, it should 
not become involved in this bill. We 
should carry forward our original inten- 
tion to pass, in connection with S. 1021, 
a public school bill only. 

Mr. President, with these comments, 
I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I join 
with the majority leader and the chair- 
man of the subcommittee in opposition 
to the pending amendment. 

On March 29 of this year, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and I intro- 
duced S. 1482 for the purpose of making 
loans available to private schools under 
provisions which would require a test of 
the constitutionality of the bill. The 
bill also would prohibit any aid to 
schools which practiced racial segrega- 
tion, Since that time, much water has 
gone over the dam. We have been 
persuaded that we could make available 
to private schools through the National 
Defense Education Act, more reasonably 
and with a better chance of passage, 
that aid which we both believe such 
schools are entitled to than by the pro- 
cedure which we originally advocated in 
S. 1482. When S. 1482 was introduced, 
I stated that it would permit the Presi- 
dent’s program to be considered on its 
own merits, and that a program for non- 
public school construction loans should 
be considered on its own merits. Thus 
it would be unnecessary to interject in 
the debate on the public school aid con- 
struction bill any consideration concern- 
ing the church-state controversy. I 
still hold to that view. 

In my judgment, the pending amend- 
-ment is defective in that it fails to make 
any provision for constitutional tests. 
I believe it is unwise because it unneces- 
sarily injects the church-state contro- 
versy into a public school bill debate, 
from which that controversy should be 
excluded. 

I hope all Senators will vote against 
the amendment. I join with the major- 
ity leader and the Senator from Oregon 
in assuring the Senate that the commit- 
tee will do its very best—and I think its 
best will be good enough—to make cer- 
tain that the Senate will have an op- 
portunity in the near future to vote on 
a bill to provide loans in aid of private 
schools. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania spoke for 
me as well as for himself in the com- 
ments he just made. 

If I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Arizona, I shall say that 
I am very happy to have the speech 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD] constitute my 
reply in opposition to the amendment 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

I am willing, at the convenience of 
the Senator from Arizona, to yield back 
the rest of my time. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have possibly 5 minutes remaining. I 
do not think I shall use all of that time. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks an 
excerpt from a statement prepared by 
John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, which appears on 
page A3616 of the daily Recorp of May 
22, 1961. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

How many students are enrolled in Catho- 
lic schools? 

A total of 5,663,648 students in 13,961 
schools. Of these, 321,000 are in 267 col- 
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leges and universities, 41,871 in 537 seminar- 
ies, 886,295 in 2,433 high schools, and 4,414,- 
482 in 10,724 elementary schools. They are 
taught by 168,677 full-time teachers, and the 
operating costs per year amount to about 
$2.3 billion. Approximately the same num- 
ber of Catholic students are also enrolled in 
public schools. In many large cities a sub- 
stantial percentage of the total school en- 
rollment is in Catholic schools: Examples: 
Chicago, 34 percent; Philadelphia, 39 per- 
cent; Pittsburgh, 42 percent. 

What is the enrollment in other church- 
supported schools? 

About 400,000 students. Lutherans have 
180,000 students in approximately 1,500 
schools, including 30 high schools. Episco- 
palians have 480 schools with a total enroll- 
ment of 37,000. Other denominations have 
about 200,000 students in their schools. 

How many are enrolled in other private 
schools? 

About 900,000 students. This makes a 
total of about 68 million students in 
parochial and other private schools, about 
one-fifth the number in public schools. 

Do these private schools greatly reduce 
school taxes? 

Yes. The average annual cost for the edu- 
cation of a pupil in a public elementary and 
secondary school is $496, and for a college 
or university student is $1,414.05. This 
means that Catholics alone, by bearing the 
whole cost of educating 5,300,777 elementary 
and high school pupils and 321,000 college 
and university students, reduce the public 
school tax by $3,083 ,095,442. 

If we add the savings effected by the edu- 
cation of the 400,000 students in other 
church-supported schools and 900,000 in 
other private schools, the educational tax bill 
of the general public is reduced more than 
another billion—a total savings well in ex- 
cess of $4 billion. This means that the edu- 
cational Outlay of the family sending its 
children to the public school is reduced 
about $100 per year. 

Do parents who send their children to 
private, nonprofit schools pay a second school 
tax? 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have a few comments to make in rebut- 
tal. The distinguished majority leader 
has advised us not to be concerned with 
peripheral issues. I do not think that 
15 percent of the school population is 
a segment we can ignore. I do not be- 
lieve we can sweep it under the rug and 
say, “Don’t worry, boys. We will not 
take care of you this time; but the next 
time around, in about 10 days or 2 weeks, 
we will vote opposite to the way in which 
we will vote today.” 

For the life of me, I cannot under- 
stand how a Senator who votes against 
my amendment today will be able to vote 
for precisely the same provision in a 
bill which will come before the Senate 
within the next several weeks. To do 
so, I suggest, is the height of inconsist- 
ency. It would indicate to me, if I were 
an observer on the outside, that some- 
thing was phony about the whole ap- 
proach, that we do not want to take the 
chance of paying attention to the 
private and parochial schools now simply 
because some persons might argue that 
to do so might hinder the passage of 
the bill. 

I cannot understand how the Presi- 
dent in good conscience can accept a 
Federal aid to private and parochial 
schools amendment attached as a rider 
to another bill, but say he cannot sign 
the pending bill with this amendment 
attached to it. 
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Frankly, the arguments, are now re- 
duced to one: Do not do anything to 
disturb this bill, regardless of how good 
it is or regardless of how logical it is. 
We must pass a Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the 
majority of the American people hold 
with that idea. I think they believe they 
are capable of assuming the responsi- 
bility of educating their own children, 
whether that responsibility falls within 
the public schools or within the private 
and parochial schools, under whatever 
religion they might be conducted. 

I close by restating that it is a great 
mystery to me to understand how some 
Senators can vote against an amendment 
this week and in favor of it the next 
time it comes around. It indicates to 
me that there must be something wrong 
with this approach; otherwise the pro- 
ponents of the bill would not fear the 
inclusion of private and _ parochial 
schools, because they have admitted 
that they have introduced a bill to do 
just that. I suggest that we do it now 
and save the Senate, the Senate re- 
porters, and the rest of the Senate staff 
much time in this Chamber and save a 
lot of words from banging up against 
the ceiling and coming back again. 

Let us get on with the job of pro- 
viding aid for private and parochial 
schools now. Let us not put it off any 
longer. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of the time under my control. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All re- 
maining time has been yielded back. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I now 
move that the pending amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arizona be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon to lay on the 
table the amendment of the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
the pending question I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. A “nay” vote 
would be in support of my position. Is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 
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The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to lay on the table the amendments 
of the Senator from Arizona. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (after 
having voted in the negative). Mr. 
President, on this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartHy]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” ‘Therefore, 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
{[Mr. Gore], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BLakLEy], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz], and the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BusuH] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CaRL- 
SON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcCKEN- 
LOOPER] is absent on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CaRLson] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Busu]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Kansas would vote ‘“‘yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 66, 
nays 25, as follows: 


[No. 51] 
YEAS—66 
Allott Hartke Morse 
Bartlett Hayden Morton 
Bennett Hill Moss 
Bible Holland Muskie 
Burdick Hruska Neuberger 
Butler Humphrey Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Randolph 
Byrd, W.Va Javits Robertson 
Cannon Johnston Russell 
Capehart Jordan Schoeppel 
Carroll Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kerr Smith, Maine 
Clark Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Cooper Long, Hawali Stennis 
Curtis Magnuson Symington 
Dworshak Mansfield Talmadge 
Eastland McClellan Thurmond 
Ellender McGee Wiley 
Engle McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Miller Yarborough 
Gruening Monroney Young, Ohio 
NAYS—25 
Aiken Douglas Mundt 
Beall Fong Pastore 
Boggs Goldwater Pell 
Bridges Hart Prouty 
Case, N.J. Hickey Saltonstall 
Case, 8. Dak. Keating Scott 
Cotton Kuchel Smith, Mass, 
Dirksen Lausche 
Dodd Long, La. 
NOT VOTING—9 
Anderson Carlson Hickenloo 
Blakley Chavez McCarthy 
Bush Gore Young, N. Dak. 


So the motion to lay on the table Mr. 
GOLDWATER’s amendments was agreed to. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion to table was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I call up my amendment 
identified as “5-16-61—C.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The Curer CLerK. It is proposed to 
strike out title I of the bill and to in- 
sert the following: 


TITLE I—ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCA- 
TION ACT OF 1961 


Short title 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1961”. 

Definitions 

Sec. 102. For purposes of this title— 

(a) The term “elementary and secondary 
education” does not include any education 
below the kindergarten level or above the 
twelfth grade. 

(b) The term 
means— 

(1) the income taxes imposed by chapter 
1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (in- 
cluding payments of estimated tax under 
sections 6153 and 6154 of such Code); 

(2) the withholding taxes imposed by 
chapter 3 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 on the income of nonresident alien 
individuals and foreign corporations and on 
tax-free covenant bonds; and 

(3) the withholding tax on wages of in- 
dividuals imposed by chapter 24 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

(c) The term “school-age population” 
means, with respect to each State, that part 
of the population of such State which is be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 17 years, both in- 
clusive, as determined by the Secretary on 
the basis of data furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the most recent year 
for which satisfactory data is available with 
respect to that part of the population of 
all States which is between such ages. 

(ad) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(e) The term “State” includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

(f) The term “State educational agency” 
means, with respect to each State, the State 
board of education or other agency or officer 
primarily responsible for State supervision 
of elementary and secondary education, or, 
if there is no such officer or agency, an Officer 
or agency designated by the Governor or by 
State law. 


Authorization of appropriations for 
payments to States 


Sec. 103. (a) There is authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal year commenc- 
ing with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
for the making of payments to the States 
as provided in section 104 of this title, an 
amount equal to 1 percent of the Federal 
income taxes collected in the States during 
the preceding fiscal year. 

(b) For purposes of this title, the amount 
of Federal income taxes collected in the 
States during any fiscal year is an amount 
equal to— 

(1) the total amount of Federal income 
taxes collected in the States during such 
fiscal year, reduced by 
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(2) the total amount of credits allowed 
and refunds paid during such fiscal year 
with respect to overpayments of Federal in- 
come taxes during such fiscal year or any 
preceding fiscal year. 


Payments to States for elementary and 
secondary education 


Src. 104. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsections (b) and (c), the Secretary shall 
pay to each State, as soon as practicable 
after the enactment of each Act making 
appropriations pursuant to the authoriza- 
tion contained in section 103(a), an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total 
amount appropriated in such Act pursuant 
to such authorization as the school-age 
population of such State bears to the 
school-age population of all the States. 

(b) The amount of payments to which a 
State is entitled under subsection (a) dur- 
ing any fiscal year shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the sum of— 

(1) that portion of any payment made to 
such State under subsection (a) during the 
preceding fiscal year, or during any prior 
fiscal year (unless reduction therefor under 
this subsection has previously been made), 
which the Secretary determines, on the basis 
of reports submitted by the State educa- 
tional agency under section 105(a), was 
used for any purpose other than elementary 
or secondary education, and 

(2) that portion of any payment made to 
such State under subsection (a) during the 
preceding year, or during any prior fiscal 
year, which is unexpended at the close of the 
preceding fiscal year and which the State 
educational agency does not certify under 
section 105(b) will be used exclusively for 
purposes of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

(c) The Secretary shall pay to each State 
only that portion of each payment to which 
such State is entitled under the provisions 
of subsections (a) and (b) as the State edu- 
cational agency of such State certifies will 
be used in such State during the fiscal year 
in which such amount is paid and in suc- 
ceeding fiscal years exclusively for purposes 
of elementary and secondary education. 


Reports by State educational agencies 


Sec. 105. (a) The State educational agency 
of each State shall, or before September 1 
of each fiscal year, commencing with the 
fiscal year following the fiscal year in which 
the first payment to such State is made under 
section 104(a), submit a report to the Sec- 
retary setting forth— 

(1) the amount of the payments received 
by the State under this title during the 
preceding fiscal year, or during any prior 
fiscal year, which was used in the State dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year exclusively for 
purposes of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, and 

(2) the amount of the payments received 
by the State under this title during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, or during any prior fiscal 
year, which, at the close of the preceding 
fiscal year, has not been expended. 

(b) The State educational agency shall, 
in submitting each report under subsection 
(a), certify to the Secretary what portion 
of any payment received by the State under 
this title which remains wunexpended at 
the close of the preceding fiscal year will be 
used in such State, during the fiscal year 
in which such report is submitted or during 
succeeding fiscal years, exclusively for pur- 
poses of elementary and secondary education. 

Authorization of appropriations for 
administration 

Sec. 106. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year such sum as 
may be necessary to administer the provisions 
of this title. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the amendment is printed and 
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has been on the desks of Senators for 
several days. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
rise for two purposes. 

First, I wish to notify Senators there 
will be a joint meeting of the two Houses 
in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives tomorrow at 12:30. The concur- 
rent resolution providing for the meet- 
ing has been agreed to by both Houses, 
and Senators should be on notice. 

Secondly, I have consulted with the 
distinguished minority leader, with the 
Senator who offered the amendment, and 
the Senator in charge of the bill before 
the Senate, and I wish to propound a 
unanimous-consent request which meets 
with the approval of them all. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that 1 hour and 15 minutes be 
allotted for consideration of the Case of 
South Dakota amendment, with 1 hour 
to be under the jurisdiction of the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Case] and 
15 minutes to be under the jurisdiction 





of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, while Senators are in the 
Chamber, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, on the desks of Senators I 
have had placed a 1-page memorandum 
which analyzes the amendment which I 
am offering and states what it would do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield to 
himself? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
myself 15 minutes. I wish to start by 
reading the memorandum, and then I 
shall take up in some detail several of its 
points. 

The amendment proposes that an 
amount of money equal to 1 percent of 
the income tax receipts, both corporate 
and personal, be available for appropria- 
tion to the States for the purpose of 
helping with elementary and secondary 
education. Under the terms of the 
amendment it would return this money 
to the States on the basis of the number 
of children of school age, 5 to 17 in- 
clusive. 

Under the amendment the cost to the 
Treasury would be within the budget as 
originally submitted as the administra- 
tion bill. One percent of the income tax 
receipts for 1962 is estimated to be $664 
million. 

The cost to the Federal Treasury 
would be 1 percent of the amount esti- 
mated to be taken in as receipts from 
the income tax, both corporate and per- 
sonal. Because of the very nature of the 
amendment, there would be no Federal 
controls. The State would certify that 
the money would be spent for elementary 
or secondary education, and once each 
year the State would certify with re- 
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spect to any unspent money that might 
be in the fund. But as to equalization— 
a word which has been used in the Sen- 
ate during the debate a great deal—the 
only equalization proposed by the amend- 
ment would be that which comes from 
dividing 1 percent of the total income 
tax receipts on the basis of the number 
of children of school age. 

The measure of the need would be the 
number of children in each State in re- 
lation to the total number of children 
of school age in the entire United States. 
A child is a child whether he lives in 
Arizona, Alabama or Michigan, and re- 
gardless of his color, heritage, or any- 
thing else. A child between 5 and 17 
years of age would be in need of edu- 
cation. 

These are the advantages, as I see 
them, of my proposal over the commit- 
tee bill: 

First, it would count every child all 
the time—for though absent today, he 
may be present or in the public schools 
tomorrow. 

Second, it would save the Treasury 
approximately $200 million and stay 
within the budget. The committee bill 
would exceed the budget by almost $200 
million and would require more Federal 
employees to administer it. The amend- 
ment I have suggested would not require 
the addition of a single employee to the 
Federal payroll, and all that would be 
necessary to compute the amount to be 
appropriated would be to place a decimal 
point in the total amount of the tax re- 
ceipts from the income taxes. All that 
would be necessary to apportion the 
amount would be to apply a divider be- 
tween the total number of children in 
the several States and the number of 
children in an individual State. 

Third, there would be no possibility 
of juggling in the administration or of 
logrolling in the modifications of the 
distribution formula. 

I hope that when the chairman of 
the subcommittee handling the bill re- 
turns to the floor, he will take note of 
the fact that in my presentation I am 
not suggesting any modification of the 
formula used in the committee bill. But 
I shall suggest, as earnestly as I can, 
that the very fact that the subcommit- 
tee changed the formula from the basis 
that was originally used in the bill in- 
troduced by the Senator from Oregon 
effected very different results. The fact 
that there would be different results, 
when applied to various States, as a re- 
sult of tinkering with the formula is 
evidence of the built-in character of 
inequity in the formula utilized by the 
committee bill, as amended. 

Fourth, the amendment would auto- 
matically adjust to population and in- 
come changes. If the population rises, 
the school population will go up. If the 
income tax receipts go up, the amount 
available for appropriation will conse- 
quently go up, but within the 1 percent 
permitted. 

Fifth, States would spend their allot- 
ments for elementary and secondary 
education as they, closest to the needs, 
might determine. 

Mr.COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. CASE cf South Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Are there any strings 
attached, so far as the amendment is 
concerned, as to how the money shall 
be used, provided it is used for educa- 
tion? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; pro- 
vided it is used for elementary and sec- 
ondary education. 

Mr. COTTON. I am not raising the 
question as to what the courts might rule 
but as far as the Senator’s amendment 
is concerned if a State at present by 
State law backed by public opinion is 
furnishing transportation or other serv- 
ices to nonpublic school pupils, would 
there be anything in this amendment 
which would stop that practice? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Not if 
the transportation is for elementary and 
secondary school children. 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator, 
and I congratulate him for offering his 
amendment. It takes many of the har- 
assing questions out of the bill. It re- 
moves the danger of Federal control and 
is completely fair. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from New Hampshire. I 
especially appreciate his statement, be- 
cause he presented an amendment ear- 
lier which had many of these same vir- 
tues. His amendment approached the 
problem from the angle of making avail- 
able the receipts from the cigarette tax, 
or a portion of them. The Senator has 
studied this question, and I appreciate 
his comment very much. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The comment of 
the Senator from New Hampshire causes 
me to indicate for the Recorp that our 
very splendid colleague from South 
Dakota came before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare and 
discussed his proposal before the com- 
mittee. He did it then in a very candid 
manner and to a very knowledgeable 
degree, as he is doing in the Senate 
today. Although formal reply on be- 
half of the committee’s position will be 
made by the floor manager, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] I wish to say 
that we in committee were very desirous, 
as was indicated during the period that 
our colleague spoke, of listening care- 
fully to the formula presented by the 
esteemed Senator from South Dakota. 
His presentation then as now merits the 
consideration of the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the Senator from West Virginia for his 
remarks. I may say at this point that 
I appreciated the opportunity which was 
afforded me to go before the committee 
when it was in executive session. The 
committee had completed its hearings 
prior to the time that I drafted my 
amendment. Consequently, there was 
no opportunity to present it before the 
committee while they were conducting 
hearings. They did accord me the cour- 
tesy of explaining it to them in execu- 
tive session before they marked up the 
committee bill. 

I wish to deal briefly with what the 
provisions of the amendment would mean 
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so far as the several States are con- 
cerned. On the 18th of May of this year, 
at page 8363 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, I inserted a table which showed 
the estimated allotment to the several 
States under the various proposals. I 
ask unanimous consent that that table 
may appear at this point in my remarks, 
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with the column relating to the Cotton 
amendment being deleted, to leave the 
other four columns. I call attention to 
the fact that there was one typograph- 
ical error made in the heading over the 
column relating to the Case amendment. 
That column was headed by the abbrevi- 
ation “Ind.” which stands for “individ- 
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ual.” It was interpreted by the printer 
to read “industrial.” That heading 
should be “Individual and Corporate 
Income Tax,” rather than “Industrial.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated allotments to States under various proposals 





Case 
amendment 
Number of (1 percent 
school-age of total 
State children in | individual 
each State and cor- 
(age 5 to 17) porate 
income 
taxes) 
Wetee. 35 52555566..%. 45, 723, 000 $664 
nn sanunovansensae 933, 000 13.6 
EE. Sdnigqdabatnniswe dude 58, 000 .8 
BE caudedetimecccaneg< 321, 000 3.7 
ND. cadeiictheandnacse 505, 000 7.3 
SED {wes tba ncaccuss 3, 540, 000 51.4 
SESE ere 1,000 6.5 
Connecticut.............-.- 556, 000 8.1 
SE a ee 111, 000 1.6 
District of Columbia. ----.- 180, 000 2.6 
iain cE beh cise cndndes 1,049, 000 15. 2 
| | scaltonccaasumae 1, 116, 000 16. 2 
| eee 173, 000 2.5 
ESSEC Se eS 188, 000 2.7 
I is indiis cer edie: minacnend i 2, 384, 000 34.6 
PEND, <cncetitndsedsasde 1, 201, 000 17.4 
ad Licxaits cb Me Pisiialy = abidiniana 713, 000 10.4 
 nciadiotandnnnansde 552, 000 8.0 
DOOR «. 2. ccic........<- 854, 000 12.4 
ND Rhine ddeconne 921, 000 13.4 
Ohi ha xicaecatiincel 243, 000 3.5 
Deanne... ai <8. oe 768, 000 11.2 
Massachusetts. _.......... 1, 127, 000 16.4 
0 2, 100, 000 30.5 
SS ee 891,000 | 12.9 
pS ES eee 666, 000 9.7 
has ale AN sasesczawe sci 1, 029, 000 14.9 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Refer- 
ence to the table will show clearly the 
number of school children in the United 
States, the number in each State, and 
the amount that would be received 
under the amendment which is now 
pending, the amount that would be re- 
ceived under the so-called administra- 
tion preposal, ana the amount that 
would be received under S. 1021 as re- 
ported by the committee. 

Senators will note that the total num- 
ber of school-age children in the United 
States is 45,723,000. The total amount 
of money available for appropriation 
under the amendment presented would 
be $664 million. The original adminis- 
tration proposal was $666 million. That 
is substantially the same amount. So 
my amendment would be $2 million less 
than the original administration pro- 
posal, and it is clearly within the budget. 

The bill reported by the committee 
would propose an expenditure of $850 
million, almost $200 million more, and 
quite close to $200 million more when 
there is added to it the amount of the 
additional expenditure necessary to meet 
the so-called District of Columbia 
amendment, which was added yesterday. 

The table will speak for itself as to 
each State. However, Senators examin- 
ing it will find that a fair distribution is 
provided because the distribution is en- 
tirely upon the basis of the number of 
children in each State. 

The amount under S. 1021 is somewhat 
larger, primarily in total amount, be- 
cause of the fact that the formula used 


(Dollar amounts in millions] 


Adminis- S. 1021 as 





tration reported 
proposal (direct 
(direct Treasury State 
Treasury appropria- |} 
appropria- tion) 
tion) 
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7.2 8.9 || North Carolina..........-- 
6.6 5.2 || North Dakota_..........-- 
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14.7 17.5 || Puerto Rico............... 
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requires almost $200 million more to ad- 
minister it and to make the allocations. 
So that the individual States will get a 
part of that extra $200 million. 

The amendment I have offered would 
mean that about $15 would be paid to 
each State for every child 5 to 17 years 
of age. It would mean more than that, 
of course, when figured in terms of those 
attending the public schools. 

Mr. President, I would point out that 
the amendment completely avoids the 
possibility of violating the constitutional 
restrictions on aid to parochiai schools; 
yet it does afford relief to the hard- 
pressed local property taxpayer who may 
be supporting both public and parochial 
schools. 

There are States in which are located 
districts where the number of children 
attending parochial schools or private 
schools is as large or nearly as large as 
the number attending public schools. 

The taxpayers of those particular 
communities have a heavy burden. They 
provide taxes necessary to support the 
public schools. In addition, they pay 
the tuition or other expenses for their 
children attending private schools. The 
amendment provides no money directly 
for parochial schools, but it does mean 
that the money would be available to the 
State as if the parochial school children 
were attending public schools. I believe 
this is justified on two grounds. First, 
the child who is in parochial school to- 
day may be in public school tomorrow. 
The buildings and facilities of the school 
must be developed on that possibility. 


Case 
amendment Adminis- 8S. 1021 as 
Number of (1 percent tration reported 
school-age of total proposal (direct 
children in | individual (direct 
each State and cor- appropria- 
(age 5 to 17) porate appropria- tion) 
income tion) 
taxes) 
187, 000 $2.7 $2.9 $3.9 
370, 000 5.4 5.3 7.4 
, 000 1.0 1.0 1.0 
141, 000 2.0 aT 2.7 
1, 352, 000 19.6 14.4 16.6 
266, 000 3.9 5.3 6.4 
3, 715, 000 53.9 37.7 40.7 
1, 299, 000 18.9 27.9 33.8 
185, 000 2.7 3.1 4.6 
2, 408, 000 35.0 28.7 39.5 
581, 000 8.4 12.0 12.6 
458, 000 6.7 7.1 9.0 
2, 686, 000 39.0 26.9 44.0 
201, 000 2.9 1.8 3.4 
749, 000 10.9 15.2 20. 4 
194, 000 2.9 3.3 4.5 
953, 000 13.9 19.5 23.5 
2, 636, 000 38.3 40.3 58. 1 
, 000 3.8 5.8 6.3 
99, 000 1.4 1.5 2.1 
1, 048, 000 15.2 17.8 23.8 
722, 000 10.5 11.4 13.0 
551, 000 8.0 10.7 12.9 
1, 016, 000 14.8 11.6 20.0 
91, 000 1.3 1.5 1.8 
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823, 000 83.6 fvcccuvtcwinted 21.1 
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Second, this is a matter of equity. If 
some of the children are being given 
their education in a private school, to 
that extent there is some relief of the 
burden on the public. Therefore it 
seems to me that we are justified in 
counting all the children in the distribu- 
tion. There will be some relief, of 
course, if the local tax burden is not as 
large as it would otherwise be, and there 
would be some relief for all the tax- 
payers. 

Without any vestige of Federal con- 
trol, the taxpayers can get back into 
their school district some of the money 
they send to Washington, and there can 
be no brokerage or leakage in the trip. 

Mr. President, the thing that concerns 
many of the people in my State, and I 
know in many other States, is the fear 
that whenever we make any program 
of appropriation available for distribu- 
tion to the States there will be some 
change between what they have to pay 
into the Treasury and what they get 
back. They suspect that there will be 
additional administration costs and that 
there will be additional employees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. The 
amendment requires no additional em- 
ployees. There is no way in which there 
could be any brokerage charge. 

Without any complex formula, with- 
out any rigging or juggling to estimate 
high income or low income, this returns 
to States where earned a share of the 
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corporate income tax sent to the home 
office. The schoo] districts where cor- 
porate income is earned are entitled to 
share in the tax on the incomes their 
patronage produces. 

Madam President, I have in my hand 
a report dated July 29, 1959, and re- 
issued May 12, 1960, by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. It was prepared in response to 
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specific requests from the New York 
State delegation in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The report is_ entitled 
“Federal Taxation and Expenditures in 
the Several States.” I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the REcorp 
two tables which appear in the report. 
The first is table No. 5, which appears on 
page 16 of the report, and is headed 
“Estimated Percentage of Federal Tax 


May 24 


Revenues by State of Origin Compared 
With Similar Estimates in Other Reports 
of the Actual:Collections in Each State 
for Fiscal 1958.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 


Taste V.—Estimated percentage of Federal tax revenues by State of origin compared with similar estimates in other reports and with actual 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, this particular report has four 
columns. The first column contains an 
estimate by the State of origin of the 
amount of Federal tax revenues. The 
second column gives an estimate based 
upon actual collections. The third and 
fourth columns show estimates in other 
reports, the first being by the Council 
of State Chambers of Commerce, the 
second being by the Tax Foundation. A 
few illustrations from the table will make 
clear the significance of the report. 

For example, Delaware is credited, on 
the basis of actual collections, with pro- 
viding 0.97 percent of the Federal tax 
revenue. But the study determined that 
only 0.55 percent of the revenues cred- 
ited to Delaware were earned in that 
State. In other words, the difference 
between 0.55 and 0.97 percent, or 0.42 
percent, credited to Delaware under ordi- 
nary definitions of income was earned in 
other States. 

The figure of 0.55 percent used by the 
Legislative Reference Service compares 
fairly closely with the 0.57 percent of the 
Tax Foundation. 

Many States have been spoken of as 
rich States or high-income States. Ac- 
tually they are high-income States be- 
cause the tax receipts credited to them 
resulted from earnings in other States 
of the Union. 

The State of New York is said to be 
a high-income State and is credited with 
providing 19.52 percent of the Federal 
tax revenues. Yet the study made by 
the Legislative Reference Service shows 
that New York State did not earn 19.52 
percent of the Federal tax revenues; it 
earned only 13.28 percent. 

The Senator from West Virginia would 
like to have the figure for his State. 
West Virginia is credited with supplying 
only 0.42 percent of the total Federal tax 
revenues; but 0.78 percent of the total 
Federal revenues was earned in West 
Virginia. The figure of 0.78 percent was 
supplied by the Legislative Reference 
Service; a figure of 0.76 percent was 
supplied by the Council of State Cham- 
bers of Commerce; and a figure of 0.75 
percent was supplied by the Tax Founda- 
tion. 

So I think that is a fairly accurate 
figure. 

It may safely be said that West Vir- 
ginia provides 0.75 percent of the Fed- 
eral tax revenues. Yet in all the ref- 
erences West Virginia is said to be a 
low-income State because the taxes 
credited to West Virginia amounted to 
only 0.42 percent. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
glad to yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The figures which 
have been presented in reference to 
West Virginia are valid. Very frankly, 
we in West Virginia are often not only 
chagrined but also deeply concerned by 
the picture of a State which within its 
boundaries produces wealth for other 
States, yet has leveled at it again and 
again the charge of coming to the Fed- 
eral Government and receiving these 
moneys from appropriations at the na- 
tional level. 
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The Senator now speaking, Madam 
President, implies no criticism of the 
relationship between the State of West 
Virginia and the out-of-State corpora- 
tions which are engaged in operations 
there. We are well aware of the con- 
tributions which such companies have 
made and continue to make toward the 
economic and industrial advancement of 
our State. 

But that which does concern the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia is a valid per- 
ception of the relationship between the 
State of West Virginia and the Federal 
Treasury. More specifically, the Sen- 
ator refers to the widely held but erron- 
eous idea that the channel of revenue 
flows only from Washington to West 
Virginia and not in the opposite direc- 
tion also. As demonstrated by the sta- 
tistics offered by my able colleague from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case], the corporate 
activities within West Virginia produce 
almost twice the tax revenues that are 
actually credited to West Virginia, rev- 
enues which are created by the people 
and the resources of our State. In this 
respect, the record of West Virginia, still 
largely a rural State, needs no apology. 

The presentation by the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CasE] 
is correct and is supported by figures 
which have been carefully compiled from 
three independent sources. The figures 
indicate that West Virginia produces 
revenues for companies in States, which 
are then credited to the tax revenues of 
the State or States where the companies 
are incorporated. Is that correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator is correct. Consider my own State 
of South Dakota. South Dakota is 
credited with providing only 0.11 percent 
of the Federal tax revenues. Yet the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, in response to the 
request of the New York delegation in 
the House of Representatives, shows 
that actually South Dakota produces and 
earns 0.25 percent of the Federal tax 
revenues. That is, more than twice the 
amount of Federal tax revenue actually 
earned and produced in South Dakota 
as compared with the amount with 
which that State is credited. The figure 
of 0.25 percent is supported by the 
Council of State Chambers of Commerce 
by a 0.22-percent figure, which is exactly 
double the 0.11-percent figure which is 
credited to South Dakota. 

In view of the fact that the distin- 
guished lady from Oregon [Mrs. Nrev- 
BERGER] is occupying the chair, she might 
be interested in the figures relating to 
her State. Oregon is credited, on the 
basis of actual collections, with 0.59 per- 
cent of Federal tax revenues. Actually, 
0.93 percent of Federal tax revenues has 
its origin and is earned in Oregon, the 
difference being between 0.59 and 0.93 
percent. 

In other words, any attempt to label 
Oregon, West Virginia, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, or any other State as a low- 
income State on the basis of taxes cred- 
ited to that State is fallacious because 
those States provide the business which 
makes the income of the corporations 
who pay their taxes in the States of their 
headquarters or home offices. 
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Let me illustrate. In South Dakota 
the principal gasoline companies are 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Texaco, 
Phillips 66, and the Old White Eagle. 
Not one of those corporations pays its 
corporate income tax in South Dakota. 
They pay that tax at the home office of 
the corporation. 

A large amount of farm machinery is 
purchased in my State. Much of it is 
manufactured by John Deere, in Illinois; 
by Minneapolis-Moline, in Minnesota; 
by Allis Chalmers, in Wisconsin; or by 
International Harvester, in Indiana. 
The corporation income tax of those 
companies is credited to the States of 
manufacture, regardless of the amount 
of machinery which may be sold in South 
Dakota. 

Michigan is a good illustration. 

Will the Senator from Nebraska tell 
us whether any automobiles are manu- 
factured in Nebraska? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; motor scooters, 
which are much better and provide 
economical transportation, are manu- 
factured in Nebraska. They are carry- 
ing a great portion of the US. mails. 
However, I must admit that outside of 
the hotrod clubs no automobiles are 
manufactured in Nebraska. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
been in Nebraska many times and have 
seen there numerous automobiles manu- 
factured by Ford, General Motors, and 
Chrysler. I suspect that the prices 
charged Nebraska farmers and the peo- 
ple in the cities and towns of Nebraska 
for those automobiles contribute to the 
profits of Ford, Chrysler, and General 
Motors, although those corporations pay 
their income taxes in Michigan. So 
while the income tax is credited to Mich- 
igan, Nebraska is shown as having a 
lower income and Michigan a higher 
income. Let us check that out. 

Michigan is credited, based on actual 
collections, with providing 7.72 percent 
of the total Federal income tax revenues. 
But on the basis of earnings actually 
originating in Michigan, that State, ac- 
cording to the Legislative Reference 
Service, earns only 4.71 percent—4.71 
percent earned, but 7.72 percent credited. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The time the 
Senator from South Dakota has yielded 
to himself has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is recognized 
for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I could go on, through the en- 
tire gamut of activities—life insurance, 
fire insurance, casualty insurance, rail- 
roads, and the meatpacking industries. 
Practically all these activities are carried 
on by large corporations whose corporate 
income taxes are credited back to the 
home-office States. That is why in this 
amendment I propose that 1 percent of 
the receipts from the corporate income 
taxes as well as 1 percent from the per- 
sonal income taxes be part of the yard- 
stick by which to measure the amount of 
money which would be available for 
these purposes. 
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I have stressed this point, Madam 
President, because my amendment is not 
an amendment for Federal aid in the 
sense of a gift by Uncle Sam. My 
amendment calls for self-help by return- 
ing to the States, to be used for the 
purposes of education, 1 percent of the 
income taxes the people and the corpo- 
rations pay. 

Madam President, in concluding my 
remarks at this time, I wish to ask a 
question: How could one justify—as the 
amended committee bill would do—pay- 
ing $9.26 per child to Connecticut, but 
$17.06 per child to the neighboring State 
of Rhode Island; or how could one justify 
paying, under the committee bill, as 
amended, $11.98 to the State of New 
Jersey, but paying $10.90 to the neigh- 
boring State of New York; or how could 
one justify the payment of $22.16 per 
child to Vermont, but only $19.47 per 
child to New Hampshire; or how could 
one justify paying $13.11 per child to 
Illinois and $18.75 per child to Indiana; 
or, more personally, how could the com- 
mittee justify the payment of $23.60 per 
child to South Dakota and $25.20 per 
child to North Dakota; or how could the 
committee justify the payment of $17.73 
per child to the State of Washington and 
$19.49 per child to the State of Oregon? 

The answer must be that by means of 
any formula which permits juggling and 
tinkering with the national and State 
incomes, almost any result that anyone 
might want in his most fantastic imag- 
inings can be produced. 

Madam President, the simple, sound 
way to help hard-pressed school sup- 
porters in every State is to let them have 
a share—to let them have 1 percent, as 
I have suggested—of the total receipts 
from the Federal income taxes on both 
Personal incomes and corporate in- 
comes, allotted on the basis of the 
number of children of school age. 

No one can tinker in any way with 
that apportionment; and the so-called 
equalization and controls would be left 
to the States, within which the needs of 
the districts vary more than do the 
needs vary among the States. 

Madam President, this is the way to 
help education without having Federal 
control. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Rrecorp two 
tables prepared by the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion. One is marked No. 39 and appears 
on page 26 of the report. It is headed 
“State and Local Property Tax Collec- 
tions Per $100 of Personal Income, 
1959.” The other table is No. 55 and is 
entitled “Public School Revenue From 
State and Local Sources, 1959-60, as 
Percent of Personal Income, 1959.” 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

State and local property taz collections per 
$100 of personal income, 1959 
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State and local property tax collections per 
$100 of personal income, 1959—Continued 
8. 
9. 
10. New Hampshire - 23 
11. Wisconsin .13 
12. van 
13. . 04 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. Mississippi 
35. Washington 
36. Kentucky 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. North Carolina 
44. West Virginia 
45. New Mexico 
46. South Carolina. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


Public school revenue from State and local 
sources, 1959-60, as percent of personal in- 
come, 1959 


. Wyoming 
South Dakota 
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Public school revenue from State and local 
sources, 1959-60, as percent of personal in- 
come, 1959—Continued 


. Maryland 
. Illinois 


. New Hampshire 
. Pennsylvania 

. Kentucky 

. Rhode Island 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ad- 
ditional time the Senator from South 
Dakota has yielded to himself has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I reserve the remainder of the 
ome available to me and under my con- 
rol. 

Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, I 
rise to speak on the bill itself. There- 
fore, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed without having the time 
I use charged to the time available to 
either side in connection with the so- 
called Case amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
I do not propose to object; but I wish 
to inquire what the time limitation is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota has 30 min- 
utes remaining; the Senator from Ore- 
gon has 15 minutes remaining on the 
amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota. No limitation of time on the 
bill has been entered. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
shall not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the request of the Senator 
from Nebraska is agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Madam President, 
shortly the Senate will vote on a bill 
which will make permanent a program 
of Federal support for public education. 
Today we can temporize about an al- 
legedly modest 3-year program; we can 
temporize about Federal funds for segre- 
gated school systems; we can tempo- 
rize about deficit spending. We can 
close our eyes to stark reality, because a 
militant and zealous majority of this 
body is committed to the proposition 
that the Federal Government will be all 
things to all people. 

Practically all the Members of this 
body have witnessed, during their serv- 
ice, other temporary Federal programs. 
Do Senators remember the Marshall 
plan? It was to be a 5-year program 
to rebuild our war-torn allies. Today 
it is a permanent fixture in our foreign 
policy. 

I am sure that none of us is beguiled 
by the 3-year term of this proposed aid. 
If any of us is, let him be reminded that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has already stated that 3 years 
will not do the job. 
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If any of us wants to simper along 
with the rosy notion that Federal aid 
is not a precedent to Federal control, 
let us look at the degree of control at- 
tached to any other Federal grant. Ex- 
amine the administration of the Smith- 
Hughes Act and study its regulations. 
Examine the statements of educators, 
who say, in effect, that aid is needed 
in order to elevate educational stand- 
ards. How do we measure the achieve- 
ment of these standards without con- 
trol? 

An editorial from the School Adminis- 
trator’s Journal, Overview, in the issue 
for November 1960, gives a fairly good 
summary view of the position of educa- 
tors who favor Federal aid: 

The United States is inexorably moving 
toward a national system of education. By 
the end of the 20th century we should be 
far along the road toward this goal. There 
will be much travail, dissension, and heated 
debate concerning the wisdom of traveling 
this road. There will be many regrets, many 
cherished viewpoints which will have to be 
given up or changed. For instance, the 
long-held views that education is largely a 
personal concern and that educational policy 
should be made by local units of government 
will have to go. The growing dependence of 
the Nation upon education will tip the scales 
overwhelmingly for a national system of edu- 
cation, 


Recently the Wall Street Journal pub- 
lished a very appropriately captioned 
editorial entitled “Hypocrisy on the 
Schools.” It summarizes what we have 
heard repeatedly, that school expendi- 
tures have increased from $6 to $16.4 
billion in 10 years, that funds increased 
153 percent while enrollment increased 
44 percent; that teachers’ salaries in- 
creased 74 percent in this decade; that 
classrooms are being built annually, 
without Federal funds, at a rate 10 per- 
cent greater than that rate recom- 
mended by the U.S. Office of Education. 
In fact, local responsibility is under- 
writing the needs of public education at 
a growth rate in excess of a comparable 
rate in any other public function. 

These facts fall away from ears which 
are deaf or unwilling. A majority is 
zealously bent on this course, and noth- 
ing—no reason, no logic—can prevail 
against it. 

Perhaps we have become imbued with 
the fallacy that fiscal responsibility at 
the Federal level is attended by a differ- 
ent system of economics than attends 
fiscal responsibility at local and State 
levels. Perhaps we fail to be impressed 
by a Federal debt of $290 billion, by a 
deficit this year of several billions. 
Whether or not we are impressed, we 
must live with these facts. Those of us 
who can rationalize the enactment of 
this program notwithstanding the cur- 
rent fiscal picture will give great service 
if they can project our economic pattern 
10 or 20 years and arrive at a point when 
we can recoup Federal fiscal responsi- 
bility. 

It is deeply regrettable that proponents 
of this bill see the needs of education 
solved only by Federal grants in a year 
of deficit. The record before us does not 
suggest the exploration of any alterna- 
tive. This suggests a paramount desire 
of Congress to give another bounty, a 
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desire which is compelled by fact to fly 
in the face of reason or responsibility. 

Thirty years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment collected about one out of every 
three revenue dollars. Today it collects 
three out of four revenue dollars. The 
Federal Government has preempted the 
revenue field; yet the source of reve- 
nue—Federal, State, and local—is the 
same taxpayer. We have witnessed sev- 
eral attempts to give, free of strings, a 
Federal contribution to the States. All 
attempts have been beaten down. All 
these proposals retained the granting of 
funds, annually, by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Many of us in the minority party are 
characterized by the liberals as “agin- 
ners.” We are castigated for a lack of 
constructive alternatives. If we demon- 
strate concern over growing Federal 
dominance and mounting deficit, we are 
not attuned to the times. Lest I be so 
characterized, let me suggest an objec- 
tive which I devoutly hope can be ex- 
plored during the 3-year course of this 
alleged temporary aid program. 

The Federal excise tax on tobacco 
produces $2 billion annually. Ninety-six 
percent of it comes from an 8-cent-per- 
pack excise on cigarettes. Consumption 
of cigarettes is amazingly uniform in 
comparison to population of the several 
States. Forty-six of the fifty States 
now collect a State excise on cigarettes. 
The collection machinery is practically 
established. We have collected a tobac- 
co tax varying since colonial times—we 
have collected it consistently since 1868. 
Tobacco excise was made permanent at 
a time when it, liquor excise, and cus- 
toms duties practically underwrote the 
cost of Federal Government. If a need 
for public education can be shown to 
compel additional areas of support, why 
not release this area to the several States 
free of Federal direction or supervision? 
Let the Federal Government give up this 
tax and let the States impose, collect, and 
spend the proceeds of this tax for edu- 
cation. Again, I hope this method can 
be thoroughly explored within the next 
2 years. 

My opposition to a federalized system 
of education has not abated during these 
debates. The singleness of purpose 
manifest by proponents of this measure 
is consistent with the ever-expanding 
Federal assumption of all responsibilities, 
of all problems. The trend is well estab- 
lished; the ultimate is obvious. In 1932 
the Federal Government contributed 
$222 million to total State revenues of 
$2,541 million—less than 10 percent. In 
1959, the Federal Government contrib- 
uted $5.9 billion to total State revenues 
of $29.1 billion—more than 20 perecnt. 
So, my colleagues, we know where we are 
going. With complete awareness of all 
the facts we are assuming another Fed- 
eral responsibility, under deficit financ- 
ing. We are superimposing on local 
teachers, local administrators, and the 
civic-minded citizens who serve on our 
local school boards the beneficence and 
omnipotence of a spendthrift Federal 
Government. 

Madam President, when it is proposed 
to finance education by deficit spending, 
we propose to charge our children for 
their education, because it will be future 
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taxpayers who will pay the debt and 
the interest charged thereon. Let us not, 
as politicians, mortgage the future and 
require the children to pay for their 
education so that we can appear to be 
giving something for nothing. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
again I desire to make a request, and 
that is to obtain information as to how 
much time for debate remains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator from South Dakota has 30 min- 
utes remaining, and the Senator from 
Oregon 15 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, the Senator from South Da- 
kota wishes to reserve some time in 
which to respond to whatever members 
of the committee may say on the pro- 
posal, but there are two additional tables 
I want to place in the Recorp. I shall 
ask permission to put them in the ReEc- 
orp, and then I shall discuss them 
briefly. 

I yield myself 5 minutes. 

I have in my hand the rankings for 
these States for 1959 as provided in the 
report of the Research Division, National 
Education Association, Research Report 
1961-R1l. I have already placed in the 
Recorp tables 39 and 55. 

I should also like to place in the Rec- 
orD, and ask unanimous consent to do 
so, table 58, headed “State and Local 
Tax Revenue—Fiscal 1959—as Percent 
of Personal Income in 1959,” and table 
59, headed “State and Local Property 
Tax Collections—Fiscal 1959—as Percent 
of Personal Income in 1959.” 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

State and local tax revenue (fiscal 1959) as 
percent of personal income in 1959 
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State and local tax revenue (fiscal 1959) as 
percent of personal income in 1959—Con. 


Percent 
40; New Jettey.....-+.......-....---.. 7.7 
0 Tas, Ghisbs bwin ctnciceicenace 7.6 
42. Pennsylvania-__.-_~.....------------ 7.2 
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Es Sade ahead ses enatawinnsas 7.0 
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Gr Nas bis tt tees 6.5 
Ra itticti ddd tietinbbiinnd monn 6.1 


ia clash cons supuile eet ane comiamenmneeere 8.5 


State and local property taz collections (fiscal 
1959) as percent of personal income in 
1959 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, these tables are significant 
because they show what a State like 
South Dakota is doing at the present 
time. Table 39 shows that South Da- 
kota was No. 1 among all the States in 
tax collections per $100 of personal in- 
come in 1959. State and personal prop- 
erty tax collections amounted to $6.82 
out of every $100 of personal income. 
Montana was second with $6.41. North 
Dakota was third with $6.09. The 
average for 49 States and the District 
of Columbia was $3.93. 

It will be seen that we are approach- 
ing twice the amount of the average of 
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the States of the Union in the percent- 
age collected per $100 of personal in- 
come. 

Table 55, which I have placed in the 
Recorp, shows public school revenue 
from State and local sources for 1959-61 
as percentage of personal income. 

Utah led the list, with 5.6 percent. 
Montana was second, with 5.4 percent. 
Louisiana was third, with 5.1 percent. 
Wyoming was fourth, with 4.8 percent. 
South Dakota was fifth, with 4.7 per- 
cent. 

The average for 50 States and the 
District of Columbia was 3.5 percent; 
that is, 3.5 percent of the personal in- 
come went to public school revenue from 
State and local sources, on the average, 
for all the States and the District of 
Columbia. In South Dakota the per- 
centage was 4.7 percent, half again as 
much as the average. 

The States to which I have been re- 
ferring have been taxing themselves and 
have not been given credit or recogni- 
tion in the general debate. In table 58, 
which shows the State and local tax 
revenue in 1959 as a percent of personal 
income in 1959, again we find that South 
Dakota provided the highest amount of 
revenue through State and local taxes 
as a percent of personal income. South 
Dakota was first with 12.3 percent. 
North Dakota was second with 12 per- 
cent. Vermont was third, with 11.3 
percent. The average for 49 States and 
the District of Columbia was 8.5 per- 


cent. 

Table 59 deals with State and local 
property tax collections as percent of 
personal income. South Dakota again 
was first with 6.8 percent, as compared 
to a national average of 3.9 percent. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
will my colleague return to the first 
table and, for the Recorp, include the 
figure for West Virginia, along with the 
figures for the other States to which he 
invited our attention? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
Senator refers to the amount being put 
into schools? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
happy to do so. Table 55 shows that 
West Virginia gave 3.5 percent of per- 
sonal income for public school revenues 
from State and local sources. That 
happens to be exactly the national av- 
erage. The national average was 3.5 
percent. West Virginia provided 3.5 per- 
cent. That was also the amount pro- 
vided by the State of New York, by the 
State of Maine, by the State of Florida, 
by the State of California, and by the 
State of Alaska. 

I think it is highly significant to note 
that West Virginia, which has been 
labeled as a low-income State, is trying 
as best she can to meet her educational 
needs and is contributing to public 
school revenues exactly as much in 
terms of percent of personal income as 
the State of New York, as the State of 
California, or as the State of Florida. 
Those three States I think the public 
generally considers to be rich States. 
West Virginia, about which we have 
heard so much, from her hard-earned 
dollars contributes as much to educa- 
tion from personal income, percentage- 
wise, as is contributed by the States of 
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New York, Florida, and California, all 
of which are at the national average. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes allotted to the Senator from 
South Dakota have expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 
speaking for West Virginians, we are 
grateful the Senator from South Dakota 
has indicated that the citizenry of our 
State are not only conscious of their 
responsibilities in reference to the use 
of money for educational purposes but 
also have a very keen appreciation of 
the necessity for giving to our greatest 
natural resource, the youth of our State, 
the best in educational facilities from 
the standpoint of physical plant and the 
very best possible from the standpoint 
of teacher contributions, through de- 
voted and inspired instruction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional minute yielded by the Senator 
from South Dakota has expired. 

The Senator from South Dakota has 
24 minutes remaining, and the Senator 
from Oregon has 15 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from South Dakota would authorize an 
appropriation of 1 percent of the net 
Federal income tax collections to be paid 
to the States—including the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands—on the basis of the ratio 
of State’s school-age population to 
school-age population of all the States. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at this point in 
my remarks a table entitled ‘Estimated 
Allotments to States Under the Provi- 
sions of Case of South Dakota Amend- 
ment to S. 1021, Fiscal Year 1962.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated allotments to States under the 
provisions of Case of South Dakota 
amendment to S. 1021 (5-16-61—C), fiscal 
year 1962 








Projected 
school-age 
(5 to 17, Amount per 
State inclusive) State 

population, 

July 1, 1960 

(thousands) 

(1) (2) (3) 
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11 percent of the net amount of Federal individual and 
corporate income tax collections is estimated to be 
$630,000,000. 
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Estimated allotments to States under the 
provisions of Case of South Dakota 
amendment to S. 1021 (5-16-61—C) fiscal 
year 1962—Continued 





Projected 
school-age 
(5 to 17, Amount per 
State inclusive) State 
od 
uly 1, 1960 
(thousands) 
(1) (2) (3) 
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Virgin Islands-_.........-.- 10 137, 





Mr. MORSE. Madam President, the 
committee and the administration are 
opposed to this amendment for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First. The amendment fails to limit 
the uses of Federal funds by the States 
in a manner similar to that provided in 
the committee bill. I also invite to the 
attention of Senators the fact that the 
amendment does not define “elementary 
and secondary education” as being that 
which in the committee bill is limited 
to that which is provided by the public 
school systems of the States. 

It would appear, therefore, that con- 
gressional intent could be construed as 
authorizing Federal aid to private and 
church-related school systems. 

As I have said, it should also be noted 
that the amendment offers no assurance 
that the money will be used to improve 
educational opportunities by construc- 
tion of schools, better salaries for teach- 
ers, and improved operation. If the 
amendment were to be adopted Federal 
aid money could be used for any purpose 
which could be remotely related to edu- 
cational purposes at the elementary and 
secondary level. 

Second. The amendment does not take 
into account, in the distribution of Fed- 
eral funds to the States, the relative fis- 
cal capacities of the States. I point out 
also that, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, the equalization features of the com- 
mittee reported bill cannot be found in 
the proposed amendment. 

Third. The safeguards in the commit- 
tee reported bill which may be found in 
section 110(a) (3), which were designed 
to assure that priority in the allocation 
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of Federal funds be given to the neediest 
districts in the States, are not to be 
found in the Case amendment. The lack 
of such language would defeat an im- 
portant principle of the administration 
bill designed to assist in the equaliza- 
tion within each of the States of educa- 
tional opportunities for the boys and 
girls of each State. 

Fourth. I point out to the Senate that 
the language contained in the amend- 
ment on page 6, section 106(b) states: 

The determination of whether moneys 
paid to a State under this title are used, or 
will be used, exclusively for purposes of ele- 
mentary and secondary education shall be 
made by the State educational agency and 
shall not be subject to review or audit by 
any officer or employee of the United States 
or by any court of the United States. 


The inclusion in a Federal aid bill of 
the language I have just brought to the 
attention of the Senate would be a severe 
blow to the fiscal integrity of the Fed- 
eral educational aid program, since there 
could be no review to assure that the 
money advanced by the Federal Govern- 
ment was in fact being used for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to finish 
my statement. It is very brief. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The rea- 
son I should like to have the Senator 
yield is that as I offered the amendment 
today I did not leave that particular sec- 
tion in the amendment. 

a MORSE, The Senator did leave 
it in? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I did not. 
It was pointed out to me there was no 
possibility for Federal control, so I left 
that section out and renumbered the 
following section. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. I 
shall be glad to eliminate that point from 
my opposition. 

Finally, Madam President, I come to 
my last point. ‘The Case of South 
Dakota amendment, in a manner similar 
to those amendments previously re- 
jected by the Senate earlier in the debate 
which were offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. BLaKtEy], the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Corton], and the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. ProxmrreE] 
seeks to incorporate into statute lan- 
guage the principle that the States have 
a@ proprietary interest in moneys col- 
lected by the Federal Government under 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

For all these reasons, the committee 
recommends strongly against the adop- 
tion of the Case of South Dakota amend- 
ment. 

To sum up, Madam President, the com- 
mittee opposes the Case of South Dakota 
amendment, since first, it does not spec- 
ify clearly that Federal grant aid shall 
go only to public schools; second, the 
amendment does not take into account 
the relative fiscal capacity of the States 
to support public education as it has no 
equalization formula for allocation of 
funds among the States; third, the 
amendment makes no provision for 
priority of Federal aid funds to districts 
within a State which have greatest need; 
and fourth, the amendment would sub- 
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vert our Federal tax system by recogniz- 
ing a proprietary interest by the States in 
Federal revenues. 

It is my hope that the Senate will sup- 
port the committee and the administra- 
tion by rejecting the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
yield myself 1 additional minute. 

The amendment involves, in my judg- 
ment, another tax remission program, 
against which we have already spoken, 
in our opposition to the Blakley, Prox- 
mire, and Cotton amendments. 

We have a bill that has been thorough- 
ly considered by the committee. The 
bill has received the endorsement and 
support of one educational expert and 
authority after another. The bill em- 
phasizes the basic principle of equaliza- 
tion which, in my judgment, really could 
be said to be the heart of the bill. I 
think it would be jeopardized by the 
Case amendment. I sincerely hope that 
the Senate will support the committee 
and reject the Case amendment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
on page 5, line 13, of my amendment, at 
the end of the line, to strike the period 
and add the words “but shall withhold 
for no other purpose.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
modification is to clarify a point which 
was raised in discussion personally with 
me by the distinguished junior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] who thought the 
language would be clarifying as to the 
intent of the amendment as a whole. I 
thank Senators for permitting that 
clause to be inserted in the amendment 
at this time. 

Madam President, in response to the 
remarks of the Senator from Oregon, 
he has said that equalization is at the 
heart of the committee proposal. 
“Equalization at the heart of the com- 
mittee proposal” means that what the 
committee seeks to do is to control the 
flow of educational funds in the country. 
I do not shrink from the suggestion that 
my amendment would declare a State 
interest in the amount of money col- 
lected in the Federal income tax. 

I regret that the Senator from Oregon 
was called away from the floor when I 
earlier remarked that the State does 
have an interest in the corporate tax 
which is earned in each State but yet 
credited to the home office State of the 
corporation. 

I assume that States in which corpo- 
rations earn their taxes ought to have 
a share of the corporate income tax re- 
turned to such State for educational pur- 


poses. 
Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I know that the view of 
the Senator from South Dakota is as 
he has stated. I completely disagree 
with that view. It makes no difference 
whether the tax is a corporation tax or 
an individual tax. The fact that the tax 
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is a tax collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for Federal purposes is the 
point. After all, in this respect the cor- 
poration is a U.S. citizen as much as an 
individual is. The tax is levied upon 
U.S. citizens, individual or corporate, for 
purposes of the United States. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, a great change has occurred 
in our country in the past 25 years. I 
have seen it, and the Senator from Ore- 
gon has seen it. He has seen a trans- 
formation from the time when busi- 
nesses in small towns were home owned. 
We had the village blacksmith and the 
home-owned grocery store. Today, in 
place of those stores and shops, we have 
service stations owned by corporations 
or leased from major oil companies. We 
have grocery stores, organized in chain 
fashion, which pay their corporate in- 
come taxes in the States in which their 
home offices are located. I wonder about 
the future of the small communities. 

The tables I have submitted for print- 
ing in the Recorp show that on the ques- 
tion of percentage of personal income 
devoted to purposes of education, the so- 
called low income States are far ahead 
of the so-called rich States. The bur- 
dened taxpayers in the small communi- 
ties are entitled to have returned to the 
States a portion of the corporate income 
tax earned and taken away from them. 
A system is developing in this country 
under which the major supplies and ma- 
jor services required in the States are 
provided by absentee corporate owner- 
ship. The people in the States are be- 
ing put in the position of those who at 
one time lived under the feudal system. 
Today the corporation has become the 
feudal lord, receiving its tribute from 
the small communities, and sending it 
to the States of their home offices. 

For that reason I believe the States 
have a proprietary interest and a right 
to share in the corporate income tax. 
For that reason my amendment includes 
corporation as well as personal income 
tax in setting forth a State’s share. 

Madam President, may I ask how 
much time remains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. How 
much time has the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has 9 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota wish some of my time? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. No; I 
should be happy to have the Senator 
from Oregon use some of his time, if he 
desires. 

Mr. MORSE. I am willing to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then, 
Madam President, I shall use some more 
of my time. I am glad the Senator from 
Oregon is present, because I wish to ask 
him some questions. 

Mr. MORSE. I shall be glad to yield 
the Senator my 9 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Perhaps 
we will not need it. 

Under the committee bill, how does 
the committee justify the payment to 
Connecticut of $9.26 per child and to 
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neighboring Rhode Island the payment 
of $17.06 per child? © 

Mr. MORSE. The amounts work out 
that way by applying the formula to the 
wealth of the States in respect to their 
school-age population. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. How 
does the Senator justify the payment of 
$22.16 per child to Vermont and only 
$19.41 per child to New Hampshire, 
which is a neighboring State? 

Mr. MORSE. My answer is the same. 
The formula operates in that way, when 
the operative facts are applied to the 
standards of the formula. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. How 
does the Senator justify the payment of 
$17.73 per child to Washington and 
$19.49 to Oregon? 

Mr. MORSE, The same answer. That 
is the relative difference in the wealth 
of the two States in terms of their 
school-age population. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. How 
does the Senator justify the payment of 
$11.98 per child to New Jersey and $10.90 
per child to neighboring New York? 

Mr. MORSE. We could go through 
the entire list of States and make any 
combination we might wish for com- 
parison. We start with a formula, and 
that is the way the formula works out. 
We start with a formula that we are 
satisfied is fair and equitable. It pro- 
vides for reasonable equalization based 
on the ability of States to pay in accord- 
ance with their wealth and school popu- 
lation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator from Oregon really believe that 
Rhode Island has so inferior an ability 
to pay that it calls for $17.06 per child to 
be paid to that State as compared with 
$9.26 for Connecticut? 

Mr. MORSE. That is what the 
formula shows. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has not 
the line of my questioning suggested any 
doubt to the Senator from Oregon as to 
the validity of the formula? 

Mr.MORSE. None at all. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
Senator believe it is a perfect formula? 

Mr. MORSE. Nothing is perfect. I 
have yet to see a perfect formula. But 
I think it is fair, just, and equitable. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. If the 
Senator has that belief, why did he agree 
yesterday to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that the 
$9.26 provided for the District of Co- 
lumbia under the formula should be 
doubled? 

Mr. MORSE. I said that nothing is 
perfect. To demonstrate how fair the 
committee attempted to be, we con- 
sidered the subject. We had the benefit 
of expert after expert. We had the 
benefit of advice from the Bureau of the 
Budget and educational authorities. We 
found a disparity in Alaska. So what 
did we do? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Their 
share was increased 62 percent. 

Mr. MORSE. We adopted an amend- 
ment after there had been thorough con- 
sideration by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with regard to 
Alaska. 
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The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Long] 
brought in an amendment dealing with 
American Samoa. After further study 
we decided that the allocation to Samoa 
should be corrected, and we adopted an 
amendment relating to Samoa. 

We considered the problem of the 
District of Columbia. We have been 
open to proof that there are any other 
defects in the Committee amendment, 
and we are satisfied that there are not. 
We think the amendment is fair and 
equitable, and we submit it to the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In the 
debate on May 18 the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. BusH] had printed 
in the Recorp at page 8356 an article 
by David S. Broder. The article had 
been published in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on May 15. The article 
analyzed the changes that were made 
by the committee when it changed from 
the formula in the bill as originally in- 
troduced to the bill as reported. In his 
review of that action Mr. Broder pointed 
out that the changing of the formula to 
which the Senator from Oregon has al- 
luded resulted in Rhode Island’s bene- 
fiting by an increase of 48 percent, the 
figure for Connecticut was reduced by 
38 percent. The result was $9.26 per 
child in Connecticut against $17.06 per 
child in neighboring Rhode Island. Even 
that change, increasing Rhode Island’s 
index by 48 percent and reducing Con- 
necticut’s by 38 percent, with the re- 
sultant difference of $17.06 for Rhode 
Island as against $9.26 for Connecticut, 
does not shake the Senator’s confidence 
in the perfection of his formula? 

Mr. MORSE. We debated that for- 
mula last year. The same formula was 
adopted last year. This is the S. 8 
formula. We had the benefit of con- 
sideration of it again this year. The 
committee came to the same conclusion. 
I do not know anything could have been 
more carefully considered. We believe 
it to be fair and equitable. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
President—— 

Mr. MORSE. 
tion over? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
cross-examination is over. I hope that 
the Senator has some assurance left as 
to his faith in his formula. The more 
we go into it the less faith I have in it. 
It seems to me that the simple thing to 
do is to go back to counting the school- 
children. Why do we have schools? 
Why do we have education? Because of 
the child. The simple and logical thing 
to do is to say that in Arizona or in 
Connecticut or in Rhode Island or Ala- 
bama or in Washington or in Oregon or 
in South Dakota a child is a child. If 
the Federal Government is going to pro- 
vide aid to the taxpayers to help meet 
the education of the child, why not treat 
all children alike by adopting the pro- 
posal I have suggested? We would pay 
the same amount for each child under 
that proposal. We would count all the 
children, divide the amount to be ap- 
propriated by their number, and multi- 
ply that figure by the number of chil- 
dren in a given State and in that way 
determine the allocation for that State. 


Madam 


Is my cross-examina- 
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WELCOME TO VICE PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON ON HIS RETURN FROM 
ABROAD 
Mr. MORSE. I see that our distin- 

guished Vice President has returned to 

the floor of the Senate after his great 
trip of statesmanship in many parts of 
the world. I welcome him back to the 
floor of the Senate. I am very glad to 
have him here this afternoon because in 
case we have a tie vote I will need his 
support. I will go over to him shortly to 
lobby him. Seriously, though, I am de- 
lighted to have the Vice President return 
after a very safe and a dedicated public 
service journey in behalf of his country. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish 
to join in what the Senator has said. 
We on this side of the aisle, too, Mr. 
Vice President, have followed your 
travels with interest and have applauded 
the dignified but friendly way in which 
you have carried the message of our 
country’s good will and helpfulness to 
the far parts of the world. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
I desire to join other Senators in com- 
plimenting the Vice President upon the 
successful completion of a long and 
arduous mission. Those of us who are 
privileged to work closely with our dis- 
tinguished Vice President and to know 
his lovely wife, have always known him to 
be capable of fulfilling with dignity and 
effectiveness any assignment, no matter 
how difficult it may be. I am sure that 
the mission they have made to southeast 
Asia and other parts of the world has 
been of tremendous benefit in advancing 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
I am indeed happy to welcome him and 
his lady upon their safe return. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, I am 
delighted to join in the welcome home 
greetings to our distinguished and be- 
loved Vice President. Wherever he goes 
he makes friends. He has a natural 
charm and personality which attracts 
the enthusiasm and admiration of peo- 
ple in other countries as well as at home. 
There is an aura of America about him 
which gives a good and cheerful and 
heartwarming impression, and which will 
remain with the people of Asia and else- 
where. In his personality he reflects 
those things which are so much to our 
advantage, namely, that we are a 
friendly people, that we do not carry 
hatreds or mistrusts or fears or chauvin- 
ism or enmities or envy in our dealings 
with the other people of the world. 
Therefore, as an ambassador of peace, I 
say again, Mr. Vice President, we are 
glad when you make these trips, and we 
are always glad to have you home. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Madam Presi- 
dent, it was my privilege, as I pointed out 
to the Senate about 10 days ago, to ac- 
company the Vice President on the first 
leg and to me the most important leg 
of his trip, and that was his visit to the 
new State of Hawaii. His reception 
there and the comments he made and 
the friendly atmosphere were indicative 
of his entire trip. The thing that im- 
pressed me in Hawaii was the friendli- 
ness of the people, the complete lack of 
any show of partisanship whatever in 
connection with his visit, and the very 
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remarkable endorsement he gave to what 
in a peculiar way is his own child, in the 
dedicatory services of breaking ground 
in connection with the East-West Cen- 
ter. I wish to join the other Senators in 
their complimentary remarks and ex- 
pression of friendship. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
wish to join in this welcome to our for- 
mer distinguished colleague and the 
Vice President of the United States on 
his return from a remarkable journey 
around the globe. We are all happy to 
have him back. We are particularly 
happy over the good effects that his trip 
appears to have achieved. It is always 
heartening to evéry American to read of 
the ovations given in foreign lands to a 
distinguished representative of our Gov- 
ernment. This news is particularly wel- 
come when we reflect that many times 
these demonstrations have taken place 
in countries which are on the very 
threshold of the Communist world. We 
have clear evidence from the Vice Presi- 
dent’s trip that when the Communists 
have not taken the trouble to stir up 
their professional agitators, the welcome 
given by the people of Asia to a leader of 
the American Government is genuinely 
warm and enthusiastic. We are pleased, 
too, by the unequivocal manner in which 
the Vice President placed the strength 
and honor of the United States behind 
these Asian nations which are struggling 
against the dark clouds of communism 
that hover along their borders. The po- 
tential aggressors of the Far East have 
been given fair warning of the resistance 
which will await them if they should 
persist in their foolish imperialistic 
expansion, 

I know that our distinguished Vice 
President will take no offense whatever 
in my remark that this is the finest ex- 
ample of what has become known in this 
country as personal diplomacy, about 
which we have already heard a great deal 
and will probably hear a great deal more 
in the future. I hope all of it is as good 
as that practiced by our distinguished 
Vice President. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
should like to join my colleagues in com- 
mending the Vice President upon his 
work during his recent trip to Asia. We 
owe him gratitude for the contributions 
he has made to our country’s position 
during this trip. 

I spent a year and a half in Asia. 
From that experience, as I read about 
the Vice President’s trip and the recep- 
tion given him, I knew that he had 
established a rapport with the people 
and with the leaders of their govern- 
ments. 

I do not know the substance of his 
conversations with the heads of govern- 
ments or the commitments which were 
made on behalf of the United States. 
All of us know that in the long run, it 
will be the action taken by the United 
States that will carry meaning to the 
people of the countries the Vice Presi- 
dent visited. 

But even so, the Vice President accom- 
plished much for our country on his 
trip. His work promises even greater 
undertakings on his part for our coun- 
try in the future. 
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SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I am willing to waive the rest 
of my time if the Senator from Oregon 
is also willing to do so, and to have the 
roll called. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartHuy] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaKLEy] is necessar- 
ily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
{Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GorE], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartuHy] would each 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavEz] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Biaktey]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bus] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Provuty] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 61, as follows: 


[No. 52] 

YEAS—30 
Beall Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Eastland Russell 
Boggs Goldwater Schoeppel 
Bridges Holland Smathers 
Butler Hruska Stennis 
Capehart Keating Talmadge 
Case, S. Dak Lausche Thurmond 
Cotton Long, La. Wiley 
Curtis McClellan Williams, Del 
Dirksen Miller Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—61 
Aiken Case, N.J. Fong 
Allott Church Fulbright 
Bartlett Clark Gruening 
Bible Cooper Hart 
Burdick Dodd Hartke 
Byrd, Va Douglas Hayden 
Byrd, W.Va Ellender 
Cannon Engle 
Carroll Ervin Humphrey 


nee pee ner rower 








Jackson McNamara Robertson 
Javits Metcalf Saltonstall 
Johnston Monroney Scott 
Jordan Morse Smith, Mass. 
Kefauver Morton Smith, Maine 
Kerr Moss Ss 
Kuchel Muskie Sy: 
Long, Mo. Neuberger Williams, N.J. 
Long, Hawaii Pastore Yarborough 
Magnuson Pell Young, Ohio 
Mansfield Proxmire 
McGee Randolph 

NOT VOTING—9 
Anderson Carison Hickenlooper 
Blakley Chavez McCarthy 
Bush Gore Prouty 


So the amendment of Mr. Case of 
South Dakota was rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 5 OF 
1961, RELATING TO NATIONAL LA- 
BOR RELATIONS BOARD—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 172) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate a message from the 
President of the United States, trans- 
mitting Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 
1961, relative to the reorganization of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 
Since the message has been read in the 
House of Representatives, it will be 
printed in the Recorp without being 
read, and referred to the appropriate 
committee. The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

The message, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1961, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organization in the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

This Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1961 
follows upon my message of April 13, 
1961, to the Congress of the United 
States. It is believed that the taking 
effect of the reorganizations included in 
this plan will provide for greater effi- 
ciency in the dispatch of the business of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The plan provides for greater flexibil- 
ity in the handling of the business before 
the Board, permitting its disposition at 
different levels so as better to promote 
its efficient dispatch. Thus matters both 
of an adjudicatory and regulatory nature 
may, depending upon their importance 
and their complexity, be finally con- 
summated by divisions of the Board, in- 
dividual Board members, hearing exam- 
iners, and, subject to the provisions of 
section 7(a) of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act (60 Stat. 241), by other 
employees. This will relieve the Board 
members from the necessity of dealing 
with many matters of lesser importance 
and thus conserve their time for the 
consideration of major matters of policy 
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and planning. There is, however, re- 
served to the Board as a whole the right 
to review any such decision, report, or 
certification either upon its own initia- 
tive or upon the petition of a party or 
intervenor demonstrating to the satis- 
faction of the Board the desirability of 
having the matter reviewed at the top 
level. 

Provision is also made, in order to 
maintain the fundamental bipartisan 
concept explicit in the basic statute 
creating the Board, for mandatory re- 
view of any such decision, report, or cer- 
tification upon the vote of a majority of 
the Board less one member. 

By providing sound organizational ar- 
rangements, the taking effect of the re- 
organizations included in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan will make 
possible more economical and expedi- 
tious administration of the affected func- 
tions. It is, however, impracticable to 
itemize at this time the reductions of 
expenditures which it is probable will be 
brought about by such taking effect. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in the reorganization plan 
transmitted herewith is necessary to 
accomplish one or more of the purposes 
set forth in section 2(a) of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become effec- 
tive. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, May 24, 1961. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
send to the desk an amendment, for my- 
self and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
on page 3, lines 1 through 5, to restore 
the matter to be stricken by the com- 
mittee amendment and delete the matter 
to be inserted by the committee amend- 
ment; namely, on page 3, line 4, to 
strike out “and for each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years, $850,000,000,” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “$666,- 
000,000, for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1962, $766,000,000, and for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1963, 
$866,000,000.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. After consulting 
with the various interested parties, I 
should like to propound an unanimous- 
consent request, to the effect that 45 
minutes be allocated to the Cooper- 
Javits amendment, 30 minutes to be 
under the control of the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper] and 15 minutes 
under the control of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, the 
amendment can be very quickly 
explained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the 
Chair inquire how much time the Sena- 
tor yields himself? 

Mr. COOPER. Fifteen minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, the 
amendment can be very quickly ex- 
plained. Its purpose is to reduce the 
authorization from the $2,550 million 
proposed by the committee bill to the 
amount which was recommended by the 
President. That amount was $2,298 mil- 
lion. The reduction in the authorization 
would be $252 million, if our amendment 
is adopted. 

This amendment is in some respects 
similar to the amendment offered earlier 
today by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAuUSCHE]. But there is this difference: 
The amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Ohio would have reduced the au- 
thorization, and would have returned to 
the original formula of allocation pro- 
posed by the President. The Senate has 
voted twice upon the formula. Last 
Friday the Senate defeated the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and by me proposing 
a formula different in philosophy from 
the committee bill; and today the Sen- 
ate defeated the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE], 
who proposed that the Senate return to 
the formula prescribed in the bill sent 
up to the Congress by the President. 

The amendment which we have of- 
fered would not change the formula in 
the bill. Its sole purpose is to reduce the 
authorization by $252 million, to the ex- 
act figure proposed by the President. 

Why do we make this proposal? I say, 
first, as a matter of principle, we still 
contend that the formula of allocation 
proposed by the committee bill is not 
grounded on the criteria of need, or the 
effort the States make. It is not the 
best formula, it is an untried formula. 
In the next 3 years, we will find out how 
the formula works. Let us test it with- 
in the terms of the authorization pro- 
posed by the President—a sum $252 
million smaller than the authorization 
in the bill. 

Asecond argument for our amendment, 
one which does not require a great deal 
of explanation, is that it would save $252 
million. I do not have to prove to the 
Senate, I think, my devotion throughout 
the years to a Federal aid to education 
bill. But we are entering into a new 
field. I think it is reasonable to say 
that the $2,298,000,000 proposed by the 
President can be just as effective in the 
next 3 years as the $2,550,000,000 pro- 
posed by the committee. 

I make one other argument, and then 
I close, because there is no use debating 
at great length on the amendment. To- 
morrow the President will come before 
a joint session of Congress and ask for 
additional funds for the defense and 
space program. The increases may be 
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essential, in the long run, they may not 
be more essential than the improvement 
of education in the United States, be- 
cause our ability to defend ourselves, 
our ability to progress, will depend upon 
the knowledge, and creativity of the men 
and women of this country, and for 
the great part educated men and 
women. But at this time, aS we em- 
bark upon a new program, I think it 
reasonable to hold to the figures which 
were proposed by the President, particu- 
larly when we take into consideration 
that the additional sum of $252 million 
was added by the committee on the last 
day, in its consideration of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am honored to join 
the Senator in this amendment. The 
Senator has just mentioned what seems 
to me to be the best argument for the 
amendment. I hope I may have the at- 
tention of Senators who are for the bill, 
because it is said that the formula which 
is in the bill now is the formula of 
the administration. The administra- 
tion adopted it. The administration, in 
calculating what was a balanced alloca- 
tion of the resources for this purpose of 
Federal aid to education, arrived at a 
figure, and that administration was de- 
voted to Federal aid to education just as 
the Senator from Kentucky and I have 
been. Nevertheless, in order to put in 
the bill a figure which the Senator is 
proposing, we can make a choice. The 
committee took the choice of adding 
$252 million and then dividing that 
amount under a new formula. But the 
committee picked the figure. I think 
we have a right to say that the adminis- 
tration, after making a careful study of 
what is necessary for this purpose, ar- 
rived at a figure, and we ought to stand 
for that figure if we are to have financial 
prudence. 

I hope the friends of the bill will vote 
for the amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
thank the Senator. He has made a 
compelling and effective argument. 
Senators who believe in a Federal aid to 
education bill ought to take into con- 
sideration the fact that the administra- 
tion and, after many weeks of considera- 
tion, proposed to the Congress a bill 
authorizing $252 million less than the 
committee bill. 

Some statements have been made 
upon the floor indicating that the com- 
mittee enlarged the authorization to 
increase the allotments to States repre- 
sented by members of the committee. I 
do not believe this to be true. I do not 
believe that personal interest led to the 
increase in authorization. I have com- 
plete confidence in the chairman of the 
subcommittee, Senator Morse, and its 
members. I do say, however, that the 
effect of adding $252 million to a bill 
provides increases to a large number of 
States, many of which are not making 
the effort that they ought to make. The 
fault lies in the bad formula and the 
arbitrary addition of $252 million on the 
last day of the committee work. 

If the amendment which the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits] and I have 
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proposed is adopted, it will reduce the 
amounts allocated to the States, over a 
period of 3 years, by about 10 percent 
per State. It will not interfere with the 
proportional allocations to the States. 

It will save $252 million. It will not 
damage the formula which has been 
supported so strongly by the majority, 
even though we do not agree with its 
rationale. 

Madam President, for the reasons I 
have stated, I ask the Senate to accept 
the amendment. I see no reason at all 
why the Senate should not reduce the 
amount of the authorization by $252 
million to the exact sum proposed by the 
President. 

Mr. MORSE. Do the Senators from 
Kentucky and New York wish to have 
me use some time now? 

Mr. COOPER. I have concluded, but 
I would like to reserve 5 minutes’ time. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I urge the Senate to reject the Cooper- 
Javits amendment. As floor leader of 
the bill, after consultation with the ex- 
perts on the staff to whom I shall al- 
ways be indebted for their wonderful 
service during this debate, I find this a 
very disrupting amendment with respect 
to the objectives of the bill. 

As Senators know, the Senate defeated 
the Cooper-Javits formula the other day. 
The Cooper-Javits formula was geared 
to a $666 million authorization. The 
Senators now seek to return to the 
amount of $666 million, but without 
changing the formula. 

In reply I say that the formula we have 
adopted, after a thorough briefing by 
experts in regard to the equities of the 
formula, with an authorization of $850 
million, is a formula which does justice 
to a group of States the Senator from 
Kentucky probably had in mind. 

Senators will recall that in my remarks 
against the Cooper-Javits formula the 
other day I pointed out what we con- 
sidered to be the inequities of the ef- 
fects on a group of the so-called mid- 
dle States—Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Iowa, Wisconsin—States which are mak- 
ing a remarkably fine effort in support of 
their schools. In fact, those States are 
paying more on the basis of their abil- 
ity to pay than some of our richer States 
are paying. 

When we use $850 million, Madam 
President, and consider the distribution 
under the formula, we are advised there 
is the highest degree of equalization and 
equitable justice to these States. If we 
use a lower figure, we shall start to work 
a good many inequities. 

The amount to be authorized in the 
bill is important to the fair operation of 
the formula. 

Last year when we were dealing with 
the same formula—and there is not one 
whit of difference between the formula 
used this year and the formula used in 
S. 8, which the Senate adopted last 
year—our figure was $916 million for 
each of 2 years instead of the $850 mil- 
lion for each of 3 years used this year. 
Senators might ask, “Why did you take 
less this year than last year?” It is be- 
cause we conferred with the experts. We 
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said, ‘““We wish to use the minimum fig- 
ure which we are satisfied will do the 
greatest amount of justice to all States 
concerned.” Our advice was that $850 
million for 3 years would do the job, but 
that if we provided less we would start 
being unfair to some of the States, 
which would then get less money. 

My next point, Madam President, is 
a question. About what are we quib- 
bling—$200 million—$250 million? 

That is the difference between the 
formula and the figure now proposed by 
my good friends from Kentucky and 
New York. It is proposed to take $250 
million away from the schoolchildren 
of America under the terms of the bill. 
$250 million is to be the goal of the great 
economy drive on the floor of the Sen- 
ate this afternoon by my good friends 
from Kentucky and New York, at the 
expense of the boys and girls of this 
country whom we have demonstrated, if 
we have demonstrated anything in this 
debate, are sorely in need of more and 
not less educational effort in this coun- 
try. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
yield myself 5 more minutes. 

If my good friends from Kentucky and 
New York wish to join with me in an 
economy drive, I shall welcome them 
with open arms, but we should not do 
it at the expense of the children in the 
secondary and elementary schools of 
this country. 

We should do it in those places in the 
national budget where we can find 
shocking waste. There is not a Senator 
in this Chamber who does not know 
there is shocking waste in a good many 
parts of the Federal budget. Two hun- 
dred fifty million dollars? I plead with 
the Senators from New York and Ken- 
tucky to join with me in a drive not to cut 
$250 million but to cut $2 billion from the 
waste which can be found in our whole 
defense and foreign aid program. By 
eliminating that waste, we can end up 
with a stronger America and a stronger 
defense. 

Madam President, I wish we could get 
so much concerned about a lot of waste 
which goes into Federal aid to educa- 
tion abroad. The American taxpayers 
do not realize the millions and millions 
and millions of dollars of our money 
being spent supposedly for educational 
assistance abroad. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and as chairman of 
one of its subcommittees which has 
something to do with analyzing and 
surveying the results of some of those 
expenditures, I know that a lot of the 
money is being wasted in our programs 
abroad. 

I plead for some control as we consider 
this bill. I say to my friends from New 
York and Kentucky, “Let us join to- 
gether. We have always supported Fed- 
eral aid to education, all three of us. Let 
us join together to give this program a 
3-year trial period.” 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] says we should try the program 
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out for 3 years on the basis of $666 mil- 
lion, and then see what we ought to do 
at the end of 3 years. I plead with the 
Senator. I say, “Come on over and join 
with me in trying out the program for 3 
years at the rate of $850 million for 
these little boys and girls. Do not make 
your saving there. You two are great 
humanitarians. I am surprised that you 
have left me on this great humanitarian 
question.” 

Here we are, representing ourselves to 
the American people as three constitu- 
tional liberals. What has happened to 
our liberality? Liberality, after all, has 
to be measured in terms of putting ideals 
to work. This is a great ideal. I do not 
want to have the Senators leave me. Let 
us not in any way cut down on this ideal. 

Let us, the three of us, stand together 
for $850 million per year. That is the 
cost, $850 million. Are the children 
worth it? Do not put a price tag on 
them. Do Senators wish to say that they 
will take $250 million from the children? 
They do not mean to do that. 

Madam President, I close. 
back my remaining time. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
am surprised by the remarks of the 
Senator from Oregon. I must say I 
would be more impressed by his argu- 
ment if the Senator and his committee 
had not suddenly rediscovered their 
idealism on the last night the commit- 
tee met, The committee met for weeks, 
and stuck to the President’s recommen- 
dation for an authorization of $2,298 
million but on the last day the com- 
mittee met, or the last night, the ideal- 
ism asserted itself and it was increased 
to $2,500 million. The humanitarian 
feeling for the children swept the hearts 
of the committee members and in the last 
hours, they boosted the figure by $252 
million. I say this in all friendship to 
my good friend Senator Morse, for we 
have fought together for the schools 
since 1947. 

We support the principle of Federal 
aid to education. But it was an arbitrary 
decision at the last minute, to add $252 
million. Let us be sensible. Let us re- 
turn to the authorization the President 
recommended, one which the committee 
and the subcommittee accepted until the 
last day. This amount was accepted by 
the subcommittee. It was voted tenta- 
tively by the full committee. 

I suggest that we return to common- 
sense and reduce the amount of the bill 
by $252 million. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator 
from Oregon gave us the key to his think- 
ing when he used the word “liberality” 
instead of the word “liberalism.” ‘That 
point was something very secret in his 
heart that just came out. We are sup- 
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cation. Its worth is as many billions 
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of dollars as there are. I am not trying 
to put a price tag on education. Nor 
would the amount appropriated be the 
total bill for the country, which comes 
to many billions of dollars. 

Involved is a question of incentive and 
supplement. It is a question of the allo- 
cation of our resources, which we all 
know, whether we are liberal or not, 
are not limitless. The Federal Govern- 
ment itself, as the seat of authority, 
would allocate what it thought would 
be a fair amount of our resources. 

This will probably be the last oppor- 
tunity which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] and I will have to 
speak on this subject before the bill is 
voted upon. We seek to bring the bill 
back to a fundamental rationale of the 
allocation of our resources. Not only 
American youth, but also the American 
old people, American middle-aged peo- 
ple, American security, and American 
resources are worth everything we can 
spend on them. With that argument 
where would we stop? 

The Senator from Kentucky and I say 
that if we are to allocate our resources, 
we should allot them in the manner in 
which the central source of authority 
suggests that we allocate the funds. We 
urge that the amendment be agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield 1 minute to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I look at the Sena- 
tors from Kentucky and New York and 
listen to their voices, I cannot conclude 
that they are the Simon Legrees that 
they have been described to be. It ap- 
pears to me that they are both pos- 
sessed of a very warm attitude and a 
purpose to help. I think that they are 
possessed of mercy, charity, and human- 
itarian qualities, and not devoid of 
those qualities, as suggested in the light, 
humorous, and well-intentioned manner 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper]. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
AnpbeERsOoN], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartuy], and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson] are absent on 
Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLakLey] is necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “yea.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] is paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busx]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Connecticut would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. BLAKLEY] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Tennessee would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Rosertson] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHyY]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia would vote “‘yea” and 
the Senator from Minnesota would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CarL- 
SON] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa [Mr. H1cKEn- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Brinces] is detained on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Brinces] is paired with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from New Mexico 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 30, 
nays 59, as follows: 


[No. 53] 
YEAS-—30 
Allott Curtis Lausche 
Beall Dirksen Miller 
Bennett Dodd Morton 
Boggs Dworshak Mundt 
Butler Goldwater Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Holland Schoeppel 
Ca Hruska t 
Case, S. Dak. Javits Thurmond 
Cooper Keating Williams, Del 
Cotton Kuchel Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—59 
Aiken Hayden Moss 
Bartlett Hickey Muskie 
Bible Hill Neuberger 
Burdick Humphrey re 
Byrd, W. Va Jackson Pell 
Cannon Johnston Proxmire 
Carroll Jordan Randolph 
Case, N.J Kefauver Russell 
Church Kerr Smathers 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Mass 
Douglas Long, Hawaii Smith, Maine 
Eastland Long, La. Sparkman 
Ellender Magnuson Stennis 
Engle Mansfield Symington 
Ervin McClellan Talmadge 
Fong McGee Wiley 
Fulbright McNamara Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Metcalf Yarborough 
Hart Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hartke Morse 
NOT VOTING—11 
Anderson Carlson McCarthy 
Blakley Chavez Prouty 
Bridges Gore Robertson 
Bush Hi 
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So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Cooper, for himself and Mr. Javits, was 
rejected. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate reconsider the 
yote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. TALMADGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield, 
without losing the floor? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I shall be delighted 
to yield with the understanding that I do 
not lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
should like to query the majority leader 
with respect to the program for the rest 
of the day and also as to what he con- 
templates for tomorrow and the remain- 
der of the week, if he knows at this time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
it is hoped that the Senate will remain 
in session tonight until the third read- 
ing of the bill has been reached. Very 
soon, the Talmadge amendment will be 
made the pending business. Other 
amendments may or may not be offered. 
If any Senator wishes to speak on the 
bill if and after the third reading has 
been reached, he may do so this evening 
or wait until tomorrow, when general 
debate on the bill will take place. 

After discussing the subject with the 
distinguished minority leader, it is the 
hope of the leadership that it will be 
possible to bring the bill to a vote to- 
morrow, to the end that Senators will be 
able to perform Memorial Day duties, in- 
cluding the making of speeches, during 
@ period extending until Wednesday 
next. 

The Senate will meet on Monday for 
the purpose of considering measures on 
the calendar to which there is no ob- 
jection. The Senate may meet on Fri- 
day to enable Senators who wish to do 
so to make speeches. However, no busi- 
ness will be transacted on Friday if the 
pending business is concluded by to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
would the Senator from Montana esti- 
mate that the bill might be passed by 5 
or 6 o’clock tomorrow afternoon? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope that by 5 
or 6 o’clock, or thereabouts, it will be 
possible to bring the aid-to-education 
bill to a vote. 

Madam President, with the consent 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia, I submit an order and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, That beginning at 10 a.m. on 
Thursday, May 25, the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 25) submitted by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] concerning 
the enforcement in certain States of the 
Constitution and laws for the protection of 
individual rights: Provided, That if a vote 
has not been reached in one hour, the con- 
current resolution will be placed on the 
calendar: Provided further, That the time 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
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Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] and the 
majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
the leadership has sought to touch all 
bases concerning the proposed unani- 
mous-consent request. I hope the Sen- 
ate will give its approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the order is entered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sen- 
ate for its consideration, and I thank 
the Senator from Georgia for yielding. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
I submit a modification of my amend- 
ment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
modification of the amendment of the 
Senator from Georgia will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 20, 
it is proposed to strike the period and 
insert the following: 
or withhold any funds, authorized under 
this act, from any State education agency 
which has complied with the provisions of 
this act. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield, so 
that I may ask for the yeas and nays? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
on this amendment, I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. After consulta- 
tion with interested Senators I desire 
to propound another unanimous-con- 
sent request, namely, that an hour and 
a half be allotted to the Talmadge 
amendment, 1 hour to be under the 
control of the Senator from Georgia 
{Mr. TatmapGe], and one-half hour to 
be under the control of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair heais none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
I yield myself as much time as I may 
require to complete my statement. 

Madam President, in his message of 
February 20 recommending the enact- 
ment of the proposed legislation now 
pending, President Kennedy stated: 

Education must remain a matter of State 
and local control, and higher education a 
matter of individual choice. 


He further declared at his press con- 
ference of March 8: 


I do not think that there is anything 
more important than to have good schools, 
well-trained, competent teachers. 


In an appearance on Meet the Press on 
February 19, Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare Ribicoff said: 


Education is one of the greatest needs 
facing our country. I am passionately com- 
mitted to education for every boy and girl 
in the United States of America. We have 
many problems facing this country—agri- 
cultural surpluses, civil rights, and the ques- 
tion of segregation and desegregation. But 
it would be a great tragedy for America if 
we tried to string all of these problems to- 
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gether on one string of beads and try to 
solve them in one package, and I think it 
would be a tragedy for education if we in- 
sisted that we solve every problem facing 
this country on the back of education, be- 
cause this would do no good for education 
and wouldn’t solve the problems of segre- 
gation. 


The Washington Post, in its issue of 
March 9, reported on Secretary Ribi- 
coff’s testimony before the Senate Edu- 
cation Subcommittee as follows: 

Any attempt to withhold Federal funds 
from schools practicing racial segregation 
“would definitely weaken prospects for the 
legislation,” Ribicoff said. 

Congress should be given the opportunity 
to take a “clean and clear-cut vote—are you 
or are you not in favor of Federal aid to 
education?” Ribicoff declared. 


Madam President, I am in complete 
accord with both President Kennedy 
and Secretary Ribicoff on all counts. 

I agree that the education of the 
young people of America is of para- 
mount importance. 

I agree that control of public edu- 
cation must be retained on the State 
and local levels. 

I agree that it would be tragic to 
attempt to use education as a vehicle 
for solving other problems. 

I agree that the injection of extrane- 
ous issues by either addition or omission 
will jeopardize the prospects for passage 
of this bill. 

For those reasons, Madam President, 
I am offering my amendment to uphold 
the President and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in what 
they are endeavoring to accomplish for 
the benefit of present and future gen- 
erations. 

It is true that the bill as it is before 
the Senate prohibits all departments, 
agencies, officers, and employees of the 
Federal Government from exercising 
any direction, supervision, or control 
over the administration and operation 
of public schools. 

That is fine as far as it goes, but it 
does not quite get to the heart of the 
matter. 

Control in any governmental under- 
taking ultimately is exercised by the 
hand which controls the purse. 

In this case the power of the purse 
is in the hands of the Federal Govern- 
ment. And there is nothing in this bill 
to safeguard against abuse of that power 
to impose by indirection the very same 
controls which are prohibited by di- 
rection. 

All my amendment would do, Madam 
President, would be to expand the pro- 
hibitions presently in the bill to specify 
that no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the Federal Government 
could for any reason withhold any of the 
funds for which it provides. 

That, Madam President, is in keeping 
with the express wishes of the President 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

That, Madam President, is in accord 
with the will of the majority of the peo- 
ple of the State of Georgia, as expressed 
by their elected officials and through res- 
olutions adopted by the general as- 
sembly, the State board of education, 
the county commissioners’ association, 
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and various responsible civic, social, 
church, and educational organizations. 

The State of Georgia and its schools 
need the funds which would be provided 
by this bill—particularly so in providing 
long-overdue and much-needed salary 
increases for teachers and school admin- 
istrators. 

But among all Georgians there is a 
fear that unless the specific prohibition 
against Federal controls is accompanied 
by an equally specific prohibition against 
the withholding of Federal funds, the 
bill could turn out to be a Trojan horse 
which would disrupt, rather than pro- 
mote educational progress in our State. 

Georgians, Madam President, gener- 
ally favor Federal aid to education, if it 
can be had without controls of any de- 
gree and without the threat that at some 
later date funds might be withheld by 
some bureaucrat, for any unspecified 
reason. 

Madam President, with the adoption 
of the amendment I have proposed, I can 
give my support to this legislation. 
Without it, I shall be compelled in good 
conscience to vote against it. 

My hope and my plea, Madam Pres- 
ident, are that this Senate will give sub- 
stance to the wishes of the President, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and all the other responsible 
leaders and educators who, in the words 
of Secretary Ribicoff, want a program of 
Federal assistance to education without 
one shred of Federal control. 

Madam President, I have been the 
Governor of my State, and as Governor 
was the sole director of the State budget. 
In that capacity I learned that the power 
to withhold or to grant funds is the 
most complete power which can be vested 
in any official on any level of govern- 
ment. The power to withhold funds is 
the power to control not only of the 
policies of government, but even those 
of individuals. An employer can con- 
trol his employee through his power to 
cut off the worker’s salary or to dis- 
charge him. Thereby the employer can 
control the actions of his employee. 

Thus, it is fundamental that he who 
controls the purse strings of a govern- 
mental agency, in the final analysis, con- 
trols the policies of that agency. And 
I do not. want to see a situation arise 
wherein any Federal bureaucrat at any 
time in the future can send for a super- 
intendent of public schools whether from 
Hawaii, Oregon, Alaska, or any other 
State and threaten him by saying, “I 
am going to scan your school budget very 
carefully next time,” and then give him 
a veiled hint about what policies he 
should follow to prevent that budget 
from being cut. 

Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Georgia think the bill con- 
tains a definite prohibition of the thing 
to which the Senator from Georgia has 
referred, and will actually prevent it? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I believe the bill is 
fine so far as it goes. But it does not 
reach the heart of the matter, namely, 
whether the funds can be withheld or 
denied. 
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Mr. GRUENING. But the bill pro- 
vides: 

Sec. 108. In the administration of this 
title, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determination, personnel, cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, or the ad- 
ministration or operation of any school or 
school system. 


It seems to me that is very specific. 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is splendid 
so far as it goes; but it does not also 
state “or withhold funds from any of 
the 50 States.”” That is what I am seek- 
ing to have written into this measure. 
If the Senator from Alaska shares my 
view, I hope he will support my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GRUENING. I can see no objec- 
tion to the amendment. I think it un- 
necessary, but I shall be happy to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am grateful to the 
Senator from Alaska, and I commend 
him for his support of this worthy 
amendment. 

Madam President, I concur in the 
point of the Senator from Alaska that 
there can be no objection to the amend- 
ment, unless someone wishes to vest in 
some Federal official the power to exer- 
cise such control over the public schools 
of the individual States. 

Madam President, if we do not wish 
to have the schools of our country fed- 
eralized, it is vitally important that the 
control of them be retained on the State 
and local levels. 

Madam President, the vote on this 
amendment will serve as a test of the 
sincerity of all those who say they wish 
to advance the cause of education in 
our country with this bill. 

Rejection of this amendment, Madam 
President, could be interpreted as no less 
than a declaration that this is a bill 
which aims, not to help, but to control 
education in the United States. 

Madam President, I am delighted to 
yield 15 minutes to the able and distin- 
guished junior Senator from Montana 
{Mr. MeEtTcaLF], who has done an out- 
standing job of promoting the cause of 
Federal aid to education both in the 
House of Representatives and since he 
has been a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, I 
wish to compliment the Senator from 
Georgia for his very fine, moderate, and 
statesmanlike statement in support of 
his amendment; and I am proud to be 
associated with the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from South Carolina 
{Mr. JOHNSTON], in supporting this 
amendment. 

During the course of this debate I have 
been impressed by the fact that at one 
time or another every Member of this 
body has voted in support of the sover- 
eign power of the Federal Government to 
support education. Sometimes Senators 
voted, in the course of voting on amend- 
ments such as the Cotton amendment or 
the Case amendment, for an apportion- 
ment of the taxes collected by the Fed- 
eral Government. On other occasions 
Senators have voted for amendments 
which would provide for direct grants. 
At one time or another during the debate 
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every Member of the Senate has declared 
that the Federal Government does have 
an obligation to support education. This 
is in the traditional American pattern. 

The educational obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government is older than our Re- 
public. But the educational obligations 
of the three levels of government are 
entirely different; and at each level we 
must have an understanding of what the 
responsibilities are. 

While we have had Federal aid to 
education since before our Republic was 
established, we have also a tradition 
that the local school board, the local 
administration, will have power to have 
control of the educational management 
of those schools, so they will be respon- 
sive to the democratic public will or the 
popular needs and the aspirations of the 
people of those communities. 

The 40-odd thousand school districts 
of this Nation have made a contribution 
to the educational system of America 
and given us a flexibility, an authority, 
and a power that is unique among the 
governments of the world. It is this 
democratic system of local administra- 
tion, local control, and local authority 
of the school boards that has kept our 
educational system powerful and strong, 
and that will preserve us from any en- 
croachments by any foreign ideology. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. METCALF. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the able Sena- 
tor agree with me that national control 
of schools under Hitler in Germany and 
under Mussolini in Italy did as much to 
advance totalitarianism as any other 
thing that happened in those countries? 

Mr. METCALF. I not only agree, but 
that was the point I was trying to make; 
and the Senator from Georgia has made 
it much more eloquently and succinctly 
than I. Federalization of the schools 
cannot happen so long as there is local 
autonomy in the 40,000 school districts 
and local control by the local school 
boards. 


Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the 


Senator. 
Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. Forgetting for the 
moment the amendment which is under 
discussion, is there any reason why any 
funds should be withheld from the State 
under the bill? 

Mr. METCALF. AsTI read section 103, 
Iam in complete accord with the Senator 
from Alaska that funds cannot be with- 
held in operations under the bill. Under 
the provision of section 103, funds can- 
not be withheld. The provision reads: 

No department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the 
policy determination, personnel, curriculum, 
program of instruction, or the administra- 
tion or operation of any school or school 
system. 


I say to the Senator from Colorado, 
if that be true, why not make it crystal 
clear? Why not adopt the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia? Time 
after time we have heard on this floor 


ee 
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the statement attributed to the late Sen- 
ator Taft, that— 

If you can make it better, if you can 
make it clearer, if you can clarify it, if you 
ean make it stronger, show me the way. 


The Senator from Georgia has shown 
the way. He has specifically proposed 
to say, “You shall not withhold funds.” 

Mr. CARROLL. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. METCALF. Gladly. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let us assume that 
a situation arose in a State in which the 
funds created by the provisions of the 
bill were being used for a purpose not 
covered by the provisions of the bill. 
Could they then be withheld? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield in order that I 
may answer the question? 

Mr. METCALF. Gladly. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I read the amend- 
ment, as modified, for the Senator: 
or withhold any funds, authorized under 
this act, from any State education agency 
which has complied with the provisions of 
this act. 


So the answer to the Senator’s ques- 
tion is, of course, “No.” There must be 
compliance with all the provisions of 
the act. 

Mr. CARROLL. In other words, for- 
getting about the amendment, I ask a 
specific question on the bill generally. 
Previously, I propounded a question to 
the Senator from Oregon as to whether, 
for example, if a State board of educa- 
tion had a policy which was contrary to 
that of a county or a school district, the 
question could arise. Let us use the 
State of Virginia as an example. In 
some counties in Virginia there is a policy 
which differs from that of the State 
board of education. I think the record 
will show that the Senator from Oregon 
responded at that time that, even in 
such a case, there could be no withhold- 
ing of funds, although I think the bill 
contains a provision that a hearing could 
be given to the local district by the State 
board of education. Still, nowhere 
along the line would there be any with- 
holding of funds. 

I assume if the moneys were being 
used outside the intent or purpose of the 
bill, if there were a foreign purpose 
which did not follow the spirit, intent, 
and purpose of the law, there could be a 
withholding of funds. 

Mr. METCALF. I believe that is the 
reason why the Senator from Georgia 
modified his amendment. Suppose there 
were a withholding of funds for some 
purpose. Suppose, for example, funds 
were withheld as the result of a violation 
of the Davis-Bacon provisions of the bill, 
or funds were withheld because some- 
body had not filed a proper application 
or had not made a proper report. Then 
there could be a withholding of funds, 
but only in that instance; and then, of 
course, there would be an appeal, as the 
Senator has pointed out. 

The point which I think is so impor- 
tant is that we are constantly being told 
that when one holds the purse strings 
then he has control of the educational 
facilities and educational administra- 
tion, For example, I have had constantly 
thrown at me the case of Wickard v. 
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Filburn, in 317 United States, 111, at 131, 
where appears the language: 

It is hardly lack of due process for the 
Government to regulate that which it sub- 
sidizes. 


So why not say there will not be the 
power to withhold funds? So why not 
specifically say there will be no right to 
withhold funds if the right instructors 
are not hired or fired; or a certain ac- 
creditation standard is not maintained; 
or basic educational philosophies are 
not followed; such as traditional or 
progressive or conservative educational 
programs, in the schools? 

Those are matters which are tradi- 
tionally within the prerogative of the 
local boards of education. Local au- 
thority is what we are fighting for. 
Why not say the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation does not have power to withhold 
funds if certain human relationships are 
violated? 

Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. The able Senator 
from Montana is a student of this legis- 
lation and has given a great deal of time 
and study to it. What he has been say- 
ing is that rather than have anyone seek 
to interpret what the legislative intent 
was by what a Senator has said in de- 
bate on the floor to establish the legis- 
lative history, we should place in the 
bill by this amendment a specific provi- 
sion showing what our intent is, so that 
it could not possibly be misunderstood; 
but it still would not change any of the 
provisions of this bill. Is that correct? 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. In my analysis 
and interpretation of section 103 of the 
bill as written, I am in complete accord 
with what the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare said in the letter 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Prouty], which has been placed in the 
Recorp. That letter says he cannot 
withhold funds. I do not want any mis- 
understanding about the debate on this 
amendment, any more than I want any 
misunderstanding about the debate on 
the Thurmond amendment. A vote for 
the amendment or a vote against the 
amendment, in my opinion, will not be 
@ mandate on the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to withhold 
funds; because most of us are in agree- 
ment that there is no such power and 
that the Secretary may not withhold 
funds under any circumstances. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is one of the 
danger spots we ought to point out. I 
thought the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon had clearly established the rec- 
ord by the letter which was put in the 
Recorp during these days of debate. 

Now an amendment is proposed. If 
the amendment is voted down, what will 
be the state of the record? I think the 
Senator from Montana has said that 
such action would have no bearing one 
way or the other so far as legislative in- 
tent is concerned. 

Mr. METCALF. I think the propo- 
nents of withholding funds will get scant 
comfort from the debate when the Sen- 
ator from Colorado and the Senator 
from Alaska have said this amendment 
is not needed because there is no power 
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to withhold funds, and when the Sen- 
ator from Montana says that in his 
opinion there is no power to withhold 
funds. Why not make the situation 
crystal clear by adopting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CARROLL. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I say to the able 
Senator from Montana and to the Sen- 
ator from Georgia that I agree entirely 
with the concept of which we have 
spoken and the legislative intent and 
purpose. We do not desire Federal bu- 
reaucratic control over local school dis- 
tricts or over State boards of education. 
We are not for that at all. 

I am not quite sure I shall go along 
with the amendment. I should like to 
think about it. a bit. I think it is sur- 
plusage. The Senator thinks it would 
strengthen his hand. I am not yet con- 
vinced. However, I am convinced of the 
basic argument and the basic philosoph- 
ical concept of the bill. 

Mr. JORDAN. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me 
so that I may ask the Senator from 
Colorado a question? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN. What harm would it 
do to have the amendment in the bill? 

Mr. CARROLL. It is only that about 
which we have spoken. If we should 
unanimously agree to the amendment, 
we could say it would support or lend 
strength to the legislative intent. If 
the amendment should be defeated, that 
might weaken the legislative intent. 
This is why I have spoken—to say that, 
whether the amendment is agreed to or 
rejected, we still intend what we intend. 

Mr. JORDAN. I think it is well to 
spell it out. Then we shall know. We 
shall not have to guess about the mat- 
ter in 10 years, or even 2 years from 
now. 

Mr. CARROLL. I respect the Sen- 
ator’s view, and there is always merit 
in his position. 

Mr. HART. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield to me so that I may 
ask a question of the sponsor of the 
amendment? 

Mr. TALMADGE, Madam President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield to 
me for that purpose? 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
try to answer any questions my col- 
leagues may have. 

Mr. HART. I intrude at this time 
because of an obligation which requires 
me to leave the Chamber shortly. 

If the amendment is agreed to, or if 
the amendment is not attached to the 
bill when it becomes law, will the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare be obliged to disburse funds to a 
State even though in the State there 
is a school district which is out of com- 
pliance with the court order? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Secretary him- 
self, in the letter which has been printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD a number 
of times at the request of the able Sen- 
ator from Oregon, who is the floor man- 
ager for the bill, stated that he did not 
regard himself to have such power. 
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What I seek to do by the amendment 
is to assure that the new program we 
are authorizing does not create a future 
czar of education sitting in Washington, 
D.C., with the power to control the edu- 
cational policies of the States through 
the power to grant or withhold funds. 

Mr. HART. The purpose of the 
amendment is to make very clear to any 
succeeding Secretary that by the lan- 
guage of the amendment, we have 
adopted the interpretation of the pres- 
ent Secretary with respect to the bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Exactly. It is to 
nail down the point forever and, to bor- 
row from the language of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, to bind it down with chains. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from 
Georgia has resolved in my mind how 
I should vote on the amendment. I do 
not wish, by agreement to the amend- 
ment, to bind the hands of the Secretary 
with respect to that very question. 
Therefore, I shall oppose the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
from Montana desire additional time? 

Mr. METCALF. I should like to con- 
tinue for a moment. 

Madam President, earlier in the day 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Go.Lp- 
WATER] put into the Recorp a colloquy 
which he and I had in the committee in 
regard to Federal control under Public 
Laws 815 and 874. I agree, as I agreed 
with the Senator in the committee, that 
there are controls, but those are not 
controls over education. There is no 
more control over education in the bill 
than there is in a highway bill. There 
are certain controls, such as the Davis- 
Bacon Act provisions, which we put in 
all such bills. What we fear is control 
over education at the local level. No 
such control is provided in the bill be- 
fore us. 

A few years ago, in 1957, I served on 
a committee of the House which was 
studying Public Law 874. Representa- 
tive FRELINGHUYSEN asked the repre- 
sentative of the National Chamber of 
Commerce: 

I would like to see any testimony to that 
point. I have never heard any testimony 
from any school district, from any State, 
or from any responsible organization that 
there has been Federal control of our schools 
as a result of Public Laws 815 and 874. 


At the conclusion of the hearing the 
chairman said: 


Early in the course of your appearance 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN suggested that he would 
like to have a single instance of where you 
knew of any detrimental Federal control 
resulting from Public Law 815 or 874. I 
have listened carefully to your testimony 
and I have not heard you meet that chal- 
lenge. If you or Mr. Harmon— 


An accompanying witness— 
have any such information of any instance of 
that sort, I wish that, for the enlightenment 
of the present occupant of the chair, you 
would submit it for the committee. 


The witness said : 


Fine. I will be happy to do that at some 
later time. 


The record was not closed, yet not a 
single iota of evidence has ever been 
submitted. 
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I wish to point out that the things we 
fear are interference with the hiring and 
firing of administrators and teachers, in- 
terference with the determination of 
basic educational policies, interference 
with curricula policies, interference with 
classroom procedures, interference with 
use of school facilities, interference with 
extracurricular activities. We wish to 
make it clear to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to the Com- 
missioner of Education, or to any other 
official on the Federal level, that he shall 
not have the power to withhold funds for 
any of those reasons, and that the tradi- 
tional control over education which rests 
at the local school district shall be main- 
tained. 

The amendment would do exactly 
that. In my opinion, it would merely 
clarify what is the basic law. I see no 
reason why the amendment should not 
be adopted. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I compliment the 
distinguished Senator from Montana on 
his able speech. I now yield 10 minutes 
to the cosponsor of the amendment, the 
senior Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Madam President, 
Federal aid to education is a subject we 
have been discussing and have had un- 
der consideration for many years in the 
United States. 

I remember that in 1937, 24 years ago, 
at the Governors’ conference in Atlan- 
tic City, I was assigned to lead the dis- 
cussion on the question of Federal aid 
to education. I recall very distinctly 
that at that time every Governor was 
in favor of Federal aid to education, 
provided controls were left entirely with- 
in the States. I think if the Governors 
of the United States today could be as- 
sured the control over schools under Fed- 
eral aid to education would be left in 
the States, they would be almost unani- 
mous in support of it. 

All of the letters I get which oppose 
Federal aid to education base the op- 
position upon the fear that the Federal 
Government will take over control of the 
schools within the States. 

What would the amendment do? 
Many Senators say, “This is already pro- 
tected.” 

Let us read the section in the bill and 
the amendment. 

Section 103 reads as follows: 

In the administration of this title, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum, program 
of instruction, or the administration or op- 
eration of any school or school system. 


It would seem that such language 
would tie it down to a certain extent, 
but nothing is said in regard to with- 
holding of funds. The only thing we 
would do is strike out the period and 
add the words “or withhold any funds 
authorized under this act, from any 
State educational agency which is in 
compliance with the provisions of this 
act.” 

In my judgment that language would 
tie it down, and no funds could be with- 
held, provided the provisions of the bill 
were carried out. 
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The President of the United States of 
America has declared that he has no 
intention of exercising control of any 
form over the schools. He stated in his 
message to the Congress of the United 
States on Monday, February 20, 1961, 
that “education must remain a matter 
of State and local control and higher 
education a matter of individual pref- 
erence.” 

I do not think any Member of this 
august body would disagree with that 
statement. I do not think there is a 
Senator who could not applaud this 
statement. From the testimony before 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Abraham Ribicoff stated 
virtually the same thing. In answer to 
@ question by one of the committee 
members he said: 

It is my feeling that there is so deep in 
the American philosophy the feeling that 
the States and localities should be in con- 
trol of education that this is now and al- 
ways will be an overwhelming factor and 
the Federal Government never flies in the 
face of overwhelming opinion and in the 
face of public philosophy. This is the philos- 
ophy. 

In addition, Secretary Ribicoff wrote 
the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Provuty], a letter which ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp for 
May 22, 1961, on page 8522, as follows: 

We have a telephone inquiry from your 
Office on the question whether under the 
school assistance act of 1961, proposed by 
the administration and introduced as title 
I of S. 1021, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare or the Commissioner of 
Education could withhold funds from any 
State because of segregation in schools with- 
in that State. 

In my opinion, neither the Secretary nor 
the Commissioner would have such author- 
ity. 


Mr. President, I could not agree more 
with the statements of Secretary Ribi- 
coff. But this is the opinion of Secre- 
tary Ribicoff, who may not be Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the life of this act, which is for 3 years. 

Some subsequent Secreary could have 
a different opinion and, therefore, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
and I have offered this amendment to 
confirm, uphold, and spell out for the 
future the opinions of the present ad- 
ministration. We are all in agreement 
that funds could not be withheld, and 
that no officer, agency, or other instru- 
ment of the Federal Government can 
interfere with the use of these funds on 
the local State level. So there should be 
no objection to this amendment. 

The bill itself in section 103 attempts 
to incorporate this philosophy that the 
State and local governments alone 
should exercise control over the schools. 
However, while section 103 precludes 
control by any Federal officer, there is 
no provision that funds shall not be 
withheld from participating schools at 
the whim of administrators. 

Many Members of this body think 
section 103 would preclude an admin- 
istrator from withholding funds since 
that is a very effective way of controlling 
policy; and section 103 does attempt to 
preclude Federal control. However, 
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other Members of this body do not feel 
so sure that this section would preclude 
withholding of funds. 

All of us know that withholding of 
funds as a practical matter is one of the 
most effective ways of exercising control 
over our school system. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] on May 22 stated to 
this body that under the provisions of 
the bill, no Federal funds can be with- 
held from segregated schools. The 
Senator from Oregon made this state- 
ment in response to an inquiry from the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott] and went so far as to 
specify, “not from public schools in the 
South.” This should justify even more 
the attachment of the Talmadge- 
Johnston amendment to this bill to avoid 
any confusion or misconceptions in the 
future as to the intent of Congress. 

Since this body strongly desires to see 
the control of our schools remain in the 
hands of our State and local govern- 
ments, then I see absolutely no reason 
why this amendment should not be 
adopted. The amendment clarifies that 
this form of control shall not be utilized. 

As has already been pointed out on the 
floor of the Senate, this amendment is 
only an additional guarantee that there 
will be no Federal control. As I have 
already stated the overwhelming feeling 
of this body is that there shall be no 
Federal control over our school system. 
Consequently, as I have just stated, there 
is no valid reason why this amendment 
should not be adopted. 

While there is no valid reason why this 
amendment should not be passed, I re- 
gret to say that many people think it 
cannot pass merely because it is being 
introduced and cosponsored by south- 
erners. 

It would be a disgrace to the American 
democratic form of government if the 
U.S. Senate were to defeat this amend- 
ment solely on the prejudicial basis that 
it was offered by southern Senators. 

I can think of nothing more tragic 
than the picture of the U.S. Government 
blackmailing local school boards by 
denying funds for education to little 
schoolchildren because of some bureau- 
cratic ruling. 

To prevent such an insidious form of 
Federal control from ever rearing its 
ugly head, I earnestly solicit the passage 
of this amendment for the good of all 
50 of our great States, and their schools. 

I believe in education. I realize 
that we need better education in the 
United States. I feel that the Federal 
Government, if properly regulated, ought 
to help the schools of our Nation. The 
only thing I fear is Federal control of 
our school system, If the amendment 
is agreed to, I shall vote for the bill. 
But if the amendment is not agreed 
to, I do not see how I can vote for the 
bill, because a guarantee would not be 
put into the bill prohibiting the with- 
holding of funds. Such withholding of 
funds is the most powerful way of en- 
forcing their way of thinking available 
to the Federal Government. 

I hope the Senate will agree to the 
amendment in order that we may be 
able to do what we know is needed. 
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The salaries of teachers need to be in- 
creased, and I fear that a great many 
States are not in a position to tax their 
people additionally without placing a 
great burden upon themselves to do so. 

The same point is evident with re- 
spect to school construction throughout 
the Nation. 

I hope the amendment will pass. 

Mr. SCOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. How much time does 
the Senator from Pennsylvania desire? 

Mr. SCOTT. 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 5 minutes to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. The amendment is brief, 
and it is as drastic as it is brief. The 
amendment would prohibit the with- 
holding of any funds by the Federal 
Government and its agencies to any 
State for any reason whatsoever. It 
would therefore seem to prohibit the 
establishment of a standard. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield on my time? 

Mr. SCOTT. I have not had an op- 
portunity to develop my thought, but 
I am very glad to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I invite the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact that the 
amendment has been modified so that 
funds could be withheld if there was 
failure to comply with the provisions of 
the act. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator for 
further confusing me. That leads us 
back, of course, to what the bill intends, 
as to whether there is compliance. 
Nevertheless it does not relieve my state 
of confusion, because what I have in 
mind is to assure, if we can, the educa- 
tion of all our children, with equal treat- 
ment under the law, with compliance 
with the decisions of our courts, and in 
accord with the statutes. I am afraid 
that even with the modification the 
amendment runs counter to what we 
sought to accomplish in the Bush-Scott 
amendment. It runs so much counter 
to it that if I had a compass my amend- 
ment would point in one direction and 
the Senator’s amendment, I fear, would 
point in a diametrically opposite direc- 
tion. It is, in fact, the exact contradic- 
tion of what some of us sought to achieve 
in the amendment in which I was in- 
terested and which I supported so 
strongly. 

I believe that the Commissioner of 
Education ought to be left free to com- 
ply not only with the statute law of our 
land, but also with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Whether or not we 
agree with those decisions—and some of 
us do and some do not—I am afraid that 
the pending amendment would in effect 
operate to repeal in some degree, and so 
far as the bill is concerned, the solemn 
adjudication of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Therefore, because I think such an 
amendment would be a liability and a 
further impediment to the bill I may 
have great difficulty in supporting it, and 
may, in fact, be obliged to oppose it upon 
further consideration between now and 
the time of passage. The bill is already 
filed with new additions at variance 
with the concept of the original simple 
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school construction bills. Nevertheless, 
so far as possible, I would like to see the 
bill afford equal treatment, and be as 
all-inclusive as possible. I would like 
to see it abide not only by the statutory 
laws of the land, but also by the inter- 
pretations of our courts. Therefore, 
Madam President, I oppose the amend- 
ment and I hope it will not be adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
intended to yield some time to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CtrarK]. 
But I will speak briefly in my own time. 
I am opposed to the Talmadge amend- 
ment, and urge its defeat. I wish to give 
my reasons, as follows: 

At the very outset of our considera- 
tion of the bill—and I am not talking 
about the debate in the Senate, but 
about the conferences on the bill even 
preceding the hearings on it—I made 
very clear to private school groups, to 
public school groups, to civil rights 
groups, and to anti-civil-rights groups, 
that I would do all within my power to 
pilot through the Senate a bill that did 
not have attached to it any private 
school amendment or any civil rights 
amendment. I have done my best to 
keep the faith. 

I have the greatest respect for the 
Senator for Georgia, as he well knows, 
and have no question as to his motiva- 
tion. But in my judgment the adoption 
of the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia would cause great injury to the 
bill from the standpoint of its future in 
the legislative process. We would never 
be able to avoid the allegation, if it were 
adopted, that it has civil rights conno- 
tations. We would never be able to con- 
vince those who are very much con- 
cerned with giving life and effect and 
meaning to the 14th amendment that 
the inclusion of the amendment might 
possibly make it more difficult to carry 
out the 14th amendment from the stand- 
point, not of constitutional rights under 
it, but from the standpoint of admin- 
istrative processes in effectuating such 
constitutional rights. 

Although my friend from Georgia dis- 
agrees with me, in my opinion the 
amendment has many of the aspects, at 
least in its psychological connotations, 
of the Powell amendment in reverse. 
The best thing one can say for the Tal- 
madge amendment is that it is surplus- 
age. If it is surplusage there is no jus- 
tification for voting for it. 

The worst one can say for it is that 
it would throw a roadblock in the way 
of establishing the principle of Federal 
aid to education on the statute books of 
the country. 

It would create difficulty for me, as 
the floor leader in the Senate, in future 
conferences. It would create great dif- 
ficulties for the Representative from 
New Jersey, Mr. THompson, in the House 
of Representatives in connection with 
getting the bill through the committee 
and through the House. 

I am glad that my friend the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MeEtTcAtF] is in the 
Chamber. He heard me say this, in ef- 
fect, in conversations: “Do not give me 
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the argument, ‘if it is not needed and 
if it is surplusage, what is wrong with 
adopting it?’” ‘There are a great many 
things wrong with adopting it from the 
standpoint of the effect it would have 
on men’s minds in connection with fur- 
ther steps which must be taken in re- 
spect to passing a Federal aid-to-educa- 
tion bill. 

The Senator from Georgia has made 
his point. He has made his record. The 
position the Senator from Georgia has 
taken undoubtedly has led to our ob- 
taining from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare the letter which 
is already printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I refer to it again in the Rec- 
orp of May 18. It is addressed to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury], 
and reads as follows: 

Tue SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 17, 1961. 
Hon. WINsTON L. Provurty, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Proury: We have a tele- 
phone inquiry from your office on the ques- 
tion whether under the School Assistance 
Act of 1961, proposed by the administra- 
tion and introduced as title I of S. 1021, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare or the Commissioner of Education 
could withhold funds from any State be- 
cause of segregation in schools within that 
State. 

In my opinion neither the Secretary nor 
the Commissioner would have such au- 
thority. 

Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Secretary. 


If I understand the present position 
of the Senator from Georgia, it is, in 
effect—I do not quote him exactly, but 
I am sure I correctly interpret his mean- 
ing—“That is all right for Ribicoff, but 
there will be other Secretaries of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and I want to 
take care of them right now.” 

This is not the place to do it. If the 
Senator from Georgia is interested in 
civil rights legislation, he ought to be 
offering his amendment to the civil 
rights law, not to the education bill. 

Let us place cn the statute books the 
principle of Federal aid to education, un- 
encumbered by any of the amendments 
to which I have referred as crippling 
amendments. My friend from Georgia 
does not agree that his amendment is a 
crippling amendment. I believe it is. 
It is a crippling amendment from the 
standpoint of the confidence and support 
we must have in order to carry the bill 
successfully through the House and the 
conference. 

The Senator from Georgia has intro- 
duced a proposal to amend the Constitu- 
tion of the United States repealing the 
14th amendment. I do not believe the 
14th amendment ought to be repealed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator from 
Oregon is mistaken in what he has said 
about the 14th amendment. I have of- 
fered an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion to have the 14th amendment mean 
what it meant on the morning of May 17, 
1954. 
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Mr. MORSE. I accept the correction. 
However, I believe my interpretation of 
the effect of that proposal would be the 
repeal of the 14th amendment, at least 
as it applies to education. 

When the Senator takes that approach 
in regard to the 14th amendment, he 
recognizes that we are dealing with a 
constitutional question, not a legislative 
problem. I respectfully say that the 
Senator from Georgia ought to make his 
approach to the whole problem by way 
of the Constitution. If he wishes to 
make a legislative approach, it ought to 
be by way of amendment of the existing 
civil rights law. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Why would this 
be construed as a civil rights amendment 
when it seeks merely to carry out what 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Ribicoff says will be his policy now? 

Mr. MORSE. It could be construed as 
a civil rights amendment because human 
beings are human beings and because 
people have very strong feelings about 
the whole subject. It is certainly being 
offered with a civil rights purpose in 
mind. As the Senator knows, I have been 
doing my very best to avoid arousing 
those feelings in connection with this 
bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator from 
Oregon has been very effective in that 
respect. 

Mr. MORSE. I have been seeking to 
have the bill passed without having the 
feelings of the pro- or anti-private 


school people aroused to the point where 


the bill will be damaged. I have also 
sought to prevent the development of a 
psychological situation in which people 
concerned with civil rights and segre- 
gation will become involved in a con- 
troversy which will damage the prospects 
for the passage of the bill. 

I cannot be more frank, can I? As the 
Senator in charge of the bill, I cannot 
state more frankly what my problems 
are. 

At best, the amendment is not needed. 
If it is not needed, why complicate an 
already complex situation in regard to 
Federal aid to education? 

I simply plead that we already have 
in the bill section 106, which makes it 
perfectly clear that there can be no 
Federal control of education. We have 
a letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare which expresses 
that view. Why not wait? Let us first 
see if anyone gets hurt. I do not be- 
lieve there is any danger of anyone get- 
ting hurt from the point of view of the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Southern States benefit more per 
child than any other section of the 
country under this bill. They need to 
improve their education opportunities 
for all their children, and helping them 
do so is a primary purpose of the meas- 
ure. 

If a future Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare does not follow the 
law, Congress has ways of making cer- 
tain that that Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare will be required to 
conform with congressional intent. We 
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know what congressional intent is. 
Congress has many checks and controls 
over Secretaries of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Do not propose on this bill an amend- 
ment which, in my judgment, will en- 
danger the whole future of this great 
and noble cause—and it is a noble cause. 
It is the cause of seeking to place on 
the statute books Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

The Senator from Georgia has made 
all the case he needs to make in order 
to make it perfectly clear to his constit- 
uents and the Nation where he stands 
on the matter of civil rights and that 
he does not hold the point of view, for 
example, of the Senator from Oregon 
and the rest of us who are ready to act 
with the Senator from Georgia in re- 
gard to legislation on opposite sides of 
the issue of amending the existing civil 
rights laws. 

I simply say, as I close my argument, 
that I do not care how this amendment 
is clothed; I do not care what is said in 
rationalizing or trying to explain the 
amendment; it will be interpreted as a 
civil rights amendment which will give 
aid, support, and assistance to those 
who stand for a policy of segregation in 
this country. In my opinion, the 
amendment has no place in the bill. 
The Senator from Georgia ought to wait 
and take up the question in connection 
with a civil rights bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
must keep a commitment with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania to yield time to 
him, but I do not wish to offend the 
Senator from Illinois by not yielding 
to him. I yield to the Senator from 
Tllinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has 17 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
do not wish the Senator from Oregon, 
who is in charge of the bill, to minimize 
the importance of the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. I shall vote against the 
bill and I shall vote against the amend- 
ment, but I point out that the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare re- 
ported a bill authorizing funds, for a 3- 
year period, in excess of $2,500 million. 

The amendment provides that where 
there is compliance with the provisions 
of the act, the money shall not be denied 
to any educational State agency. An- 
other bill might be passed in this Con- 
gress, or it might be passed in the next 
Congress; but the Senator will have 
virtually closed the door against the 
dispensing of money if this kind of in- 
terdiction is placed in the bill. I do not 
want to see that happen. Do not min- 
imize it: This is one of the most impor- 
tant amendments that has been offered 
to the bill. In my considered judgment, 
civil rights or no civil rights, this 
amendment contains dynamite. Do not 
forget: It will apply for 3 years unless 
Congress changes it; and if Congress 
comes forward with a proposal with re- 
spect to integration and segregation, 
what can we say to Senators who voted 
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for the bill, when they stand up and 
protest, and say in good faith, “We voted 
for it because the Talmadge amendment 
was in it, but now you are changing the 
rules of the game a year or so after the 
bill became effective”? 

I assure the Senator this is an im- 
portant amendment; it is not surplusage. 
it is here for a purpose. While I am 
against the bill on principle, I do not 
wish to see Congress tie its own hands 
in this fashion. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
deeply appreciate the help which the 
Senator from Illinois has been to me. 

Madam President, 5 minutes for the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and 5 min- 
utes for the Senator from New York are 
my present commitments. I yield first 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
shall not discuss the pending amend- 
ment except to say that I agree with 
everything the Senator from Oregon has 
said. In my judgment, the amendment 
at best is surplusage. At worst, it may 
well be a requirement for an executive 
officer to do an unconstitutional act in 
the interest of maintaining a segregated 
system of schools. I hope all Senators 
who desire to see a good bill passed and 
who are anxious to have the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
with respect to schools carried out will 
vote to defeat the amendment. 

I shall use the remainder of my time 
to controvert some statements made in 
the Recorp yesterday by the distin- 
guished Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMs], whom I have notified that I 
was about to make these comments, 
whose office I have called, and on whose 
desk I have placed a note. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have sent for the 
Senator from Delaware. He was most 
anxious to be on the floor when the 
Senator from Pennsylvania made his re- 
marks. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, would 
the Senator from New York be willing 
to use his 5 minutes now? I shall be 
willing to use my time after he has con- 
cluded. The minority leader has advised 
me that the Senator from Delaware de- 
sires to be on the floor when I make my 
speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to remind the Senator from 
Oregon that he has 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield me 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. First, I believe the 
amendment is a prosegregation amend- 
ment. Therefore, to lay on with an even 
hand, when the time is proper, I shall 
move to table the amendment, which is 
precisely what was done to the Bush 
amendment. 

Second, the Senator from Illinois is 
absolutely correct. This is a critically 
important amendment which will break 
the bill, but the back of the bill can be 
broken just as effectively by those who 
are against prosegregation amendments 
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as it can be by those who are against 
antisegregation amendments. Indeed, 
the majority for the bill is built upon 
those who are against the prosegrega- 
tion amendment. The minority, I be- 
lieve, will be found to be on the side of 
those who are against antisegregation 
amendments. 

So the death of the bill will be guar- 
anteed far more surely by adopting the 
Talmadge amendment than it would 
have been by adopting the Bush amend- 
ment. Why? Because it is a quite dif- 
ferent thing to be Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for the time be- 
ing and give a legal opinion on a certain 


situation. I may not agree with the 
opinion at all. I may be able to argue 
about it. The Supreme Court may re- 


verse itself on the Mellon case and allow 
taxpayers’ suits. 

I believe it would be unconstitutional 
if any President should or could give 
money to a school district in contempt 
of a court order to desegregate. That is 
my belief; I am entitled to it. But to 
nail that viewpoint down in the law and 
say, “This is the way it shall be,” tends 
to give a mandatory direction to the 
President as a matter of law. 

Madam President, I do not believe a 
Federal aid to education bill is worth 
that, much as I believe in it. And I be- 
lieve that the majority of Senators who 
favor the bill will surely kill the amend- 
ment, for that reason. So the amend- 
ment is a critically important one. 

As the Senator from Illinois said, re- 
gardless of whether one favors the bill or 
is opposed to the bill, Senators surely 
do not wish to favor locking it up in this 
way. 

So I hope the Senate will vote in favor 
of the motion to lay the amendment on 
the table. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has all available time 
been used? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has 20 minutes 
remaining; the Senator from Oregon has 
5 minutes remaining. 

Mr: DIRKSEN. I am somewhat em- 
barrassed, Madam President, because I 
realize that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania wishes to speak briefly at this time, 
and it is desirable that some time be 
made available to him. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, it 
will be satisfactory to the Senator from 
Georgia and to me if the present agree- 
ment is modified so as to allow an addi- 
tional 5 minutes, to be available at this 
time to the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
who wishes to discuss a matter extra- 
neous to the Talmadge amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very good. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered; and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is recognized for 5 minutes. 

ALLOTMENTS TO PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, let 
me say to the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WILL1aMs] that since I have only 
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5 minutes, I shall have to proceed with- 
out interruption; and thereafter he can 
reply in his own time, in the following 
5 minutes. 

Madam President, last night the Sena- 
tor from Delaware made some state- 
ments for the Recorp which I am sure 
were inadvertently incorrect. At this 
time I should like to correct them, be- 
cause they have a bearing on the status 
of my State in connection with the al- 
lotment of Federal funds. 

The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for yester- 
day shows, on page 8654, that the Sena- 
tor from Delaware said that Pennsyl- 
vania and its Senator, meaning me, had 
succeeded in getting a 65-percent in- 
crease in the allotment for Pennsylvania 
under the present committee bill, as op- 
posed to the administration bill; and on 
page 8654 of the Recorp for yesterday 
the Senator from Delaware stated sub- 
stantially the same thing, although then 
he said the increase was 63 percent. This 
morning the Senator from Delaware re- 
ferred to the same allotment, but stated 
the figure was 60 percent. Now the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is getting closer to 
the truth. The actual amount is 42 per- 
cent, as will be seen from the figures I 
shall now cite. 

Under the present bill, Pennsylvania 
will receive $44,026,417 each year, for 
3 years, or a total of $132,079,251. 

Under the administration bill, Penn- 
sylvania will receive, on the basis of 
a sliding scale, a total, for 3 years, of 
$92,808,377. The difference between the 
two is $39,270,874 or 42 percent, not 60 
percent, not 63 percent, not 65 percent. 

Last night the Senator from Delaware 
took refuge, in connection with the de- 
bate on the District of Columbia amend- 
ment, in a series of tables which appear 
on pages 344, 345, and 346 of the hear- 
ings, and also in some table which he 
tells me he prepared himself, which 
appear at the bottom of page 8658 of the 
ReEcorD, and which purport to show how 
much money each State will pay out in 
connection with this Federal aid-to- 
education bill; and then he contrasted 
those figures with the amounts which 
each State will receive under the bill. 
Those figures were prepared initially by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. In 
my judgment, they are based on sand, 
not on rock; and they are surely un- 
reliable, because the premises upon 
which they were prepared are incor- 
rect, and therefore the conclusion drawn 
from those premises are incorrect. I 
suggest that any conclusions drawn from 
them, as regards the amount which any 
particular State will receive, when com- 
pared with the amount the State will 
pay, are entirely incorrect. 

Madam President, our concern should 
be in regard to the education of the 
schoolchildren of the Nation; and we 
should consider this matter on a na- 
tional basis, not on a State basis. 

In addition, the Senator from Dela- 
ware undertook to chastise me, because 
he said that on another occasion I 
pleaded that Pennsylvania was poor. 
That was a little while ago, when we 
were debating unemployment compen- 
sation. The Senator from Delaware 
said that now, when we are really rich, 
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we should not ask for so much money 
by means of this Federal aid-to-educa- 
tion bill. 

I must say, Madam President, that the 
twe situations are so entirely different 
that no analogy can properly be drawn 
from them at all. Pennsylvania has a 
very large amount of unemployment; 
and we maintain that the employees in 
Pennsylvania are entitled to the unem- 
ployment relief which is made available 
under the legislation Congress enacted, 
and thus are entitled to be helped by 
employers throughout the Nation. 

The situation in the instant case is 
entirely different, for the measure now 
under debate in the Senate deals with 
helping on a national basis with the 
education of the children of the United 
States. So I do not believe any valid 
comparison can be made or that any 
valid analogy can be drawn by referring 
to each of these two measures, and I 
do not believe that any conclusions 
based on such an argument should have 
much weight. 

Finally, Madam President, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware placed in the REcorD 
figures showing that the per capita debt 
on Delaware was substantially greater 
than the per capita debt of Pennsyl- 
vania. Unfortunately, the Senator from 
Delaware used figures based on only the 
State debt, but not including the local 
debt. If the local debt is also included, 
the figures will be found to be much 
different. 

Pennsylvania’s gross debt figure of 
$1,278 million for 1959—thus making 
Pennsylvania 16th in per capita debt 
ranking—includes $403 million of the 
turnpike authority debt. Pennsylvania’s 
local debt total in 1959 was $2,810 mil- 
lion. Pennsylvania’s State and local 
debt that year totaled $4,080 million. 
Delaware’s total State and local debt in 
1959 was $293 million—thus indicating 
that the debt of Pennsylvania was sub- 
stantially in excess of that of Delaware. 

I make these comments, not out of 
any criticism of my friend, the Senator 
from Delaware, who certainly has every 
right to quote any statistics he wishes, 
but merely in order to set the REcorD 
straight for future reference. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, it is not too often that I find 
myself in agreement with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. He has taken ex- 
ception to some of the figures I placed 
in the Recorp. I shall not apologize 
for using those figures or for placing 
them in the Recorp. Mathematically 
they are correct. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania 
wished to know the source of the fig- 
ures. I now state the source of the fig- 
ures. The figures incorporated in the 
Recorp yesterday as to the State gross 
debt, by States, were compiled by the 
Department of Commerce, and those fig- 
ures are reprinted in the book published 
by the Tax Foundation, on page 211 of 
its 1960-61 edition. They are Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures. 

All I say is that, with all due respect 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania, I have 
more confidence in the figures of the 
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As to the benefits accruing to Penn- 
sylvania, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
says I was in error when I said that 
under the formula used in connection 
with the committee bill, Pennsylvania 
got a 65-percent increase in the addi- 
tional $200 million allocation. 

Under the administration’s bill, Penn- 
sylvania would have received $26,880,000 
the first year. 

Under the bill reported by the com- 
mittee, of which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is a member, Pennsylvania 
would receive $44,026,417. ‘Those fig- 
ures can be found on page 344 of the 
committee hearings and on page 4 of 
the committee’s report. That increase 
amounts to $17,146,417, and it is an 
increase of 64 percent—which, of course, 
is exactly what I said before. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania points 
out that the committee bill was a 3-year 
bill under which Pennsylvania would re- 
ceive $44,026,417, and that therefore the 
figure should be multiplied by 3, which 
would show that Pennsylvania would re- 
ceive $132 million. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania points out that the bill 
which was before the committee was 
also a 3-year bill, but that the bill the 
administration sent to the committee 
allowed for a graduated increase from 
year to year. 

Certainly this program which allows 
x amount per pupil will increase each 
year as the school population increases. 
Surely, even the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania can recognize that fact of life. 

I wish to point out to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania—although of course he 
knows his State better than I do—that 
during the next 3 years some increase 
in population will occur in Pennsylvania. 
Pennsylvania will not stand still in pop- 
ulation from the date the bill is enacted 
until the 3-year program under the 
bill is completed. Under the bill which 
now is before us Pennsylvania will col- 
lect $16.56 per pupil over this 3-year 
period, and the total amount will cer- 
tainly increase as the number of students 
increase. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania uses 
figures which are based on the as- 
sumption that there will be exactly the 
same number of students in Pennsyl- 
vania this year, next year, and the fol- 
lowing year, and he makes no allowance 
whatever for the population increase. 
Surely he is not so naive as to think that 
the school population in Pennsylvania 
will stand still. If he does think so, why 
does he ask for funds for additional 
classrooms? 

The administration’s bill allowed— 
correctly—for approximately 200,000 ad- 
ditional students each year and com- 
puted the cost accordingly. But the 
Senator from Pennsylvania eliminates 
that fact of life. His computation is 
based on the false assumption that there 
will be no increase in the school popula- 
tion in Pennsylvania during the 3-year 
period. Certainly the amount which 
Pennsylvania will collect 3 years from 
now will be more than the amount which 
Pennsylvania will receive now. 

I repeat, the State of Pennsylvania, 
under this additional $200 million allo- 
cation will receive a 64-percent increase. 
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The District of Columbia will receive an 
increase of 4 percent. The State of 
Delaware will receive an increase of 7 
percent. 

I shall never speak disparagingly of 
Pennsylvania. I have great respect for 
our neighboring State of Pennsylvania. 
In fact, I have more confidence in the 
State of Pennsylvania than apparently 
the Senator from Pennsylvania does. I 
have confidence that the State of Penn- 
sylvania, with all its wealth, is able to 
finance its own educational system and 
its own unemployment problems with- 
out asking for relief from Delaware and 
the other States. 

Yet we find that just 3 months ago, as 
I pointed out last night, the State of 
Pennsylvania was classifying itself as a 
poor State in order to enable it to re- 
ceive Federal grants in solving its unem- 
ployment problems. Then the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was appealing to 
States in the South to send money up to 
the North to help underwrite their un- 
employment problems. As a result, the 
State of Pennsylvania under a bill passed 
here last March benefited to the extent 
of $14.3 million from Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and South Carolina. All 
of those States were then paying extra 
money to support what was described at 
that time as the poor State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia has 20 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Oregon is one of the best and most elo- 
quent lawyers I know, but he is trying to 
argue north and south at the same time. 
On the one hand, he says the amend- 
ment I have offered is complete sur- 
plusage. On the other hand he con- 
tends I am trying to repeal the 14th 
amendment. He made both arguments 
at the same time and with equal fervor 
and I must admit that it was one of the 
most interesting performances I have 
witnessed since becoming a Member of 
the U.S. Senate. 

I am sure the Senator from Oregon 
has given many of his students advice 
similar to what I received in law school. 

A teacher told me: 

When you go out and practice law, if you 
do not have the law on your side, argue the 
facts. If you do not have the facts on your 
side, argue the law. If you do not have the 
facts or the law on your side, then give the 
prosecutor hell and confuse the issue. 


That is exactly what the able Senator 
from Oregon has been attempting to do. 
He has been trying to confuse the issue 
by saying this amendment is surplusage, 
is meaningless, and is premature; and by 
contending that, if the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare takes 
any such action, we can correct it later. 

I am sure the able Senator from Ore- 
gon has heard another old adage about 
not waiting to lock the barn door until 
after the horse is gone. 

That is what the Senator from 
Georgia is trying to do. He merely is 
trying to write into the language of the 
bill what the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare says is his under- 
standing of the situation now. I quote 
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from his famous letter as printed a num- 
ber of times in the REcorp: 


We have a telephone inquiry from your 
office on the question whether under the 
School Assistance Act of 1961, proposed by 
the administrator and introduced as title 
I of S. 1021, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare or the Commissioner of 
Education could withhold funds from any 
State because of segregation in schools 
within that State. 

In my opinion neither the Secretary nor 
the Commissioner would have such author- 
ity. 

. Sincerely, 





Secretary. 


There is no signature. I assume the 
letter was signed, but there is no signa- 
ture on the line. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I give the Senator my 
assurance that the original letter was 
signed by Abraham Ribicoff. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
hear that. I had assumed he had signed 
the letter, but every time I have seen it 
in print, the signature has been miss- 


I am sure the Secretary signed it and 
means to do what he says init. But I 
think it would be a grave mistake to 
begin a program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion relying only on a letter from only 
one Secretary to safeguard against the 
whims and caprices of unbound future 
Secretaries. In my judgment if this bill 
is enacted, it will be a $10 billion pro- 
gram within the course of 10 to 15 years. 

A Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare administering a program of such 
magnitude well could make State and lo- 
cal school superintendents, education 
board members come running to Wash- 
ington for his succor and his favor. That 
is a power that ought not to be possessed 
by any man on the face of the earth, 
including the President of the United 
States. 

The arguments against my amend- 
ment have been nothing less than amaz- 
ing. On the one hand, it is said to be 
surplusage—an unnecessary, useless ap- 
pendage. On the other hand, it is said 
that it goes to the extent of ripping out 
the 14th amendment of the Constitution. 
The civil rights issue and everything 
else that could be brought up to confuse 
Members of the Senate have been in- 
jected. 

What are the facts? Let us go back to 
the bill. Section 103, beginning on line 
15, on page 2 of the bill, has a wonder- 
ful statement which seeks to vest the 
absolute control of education in the 


States. It goes into elaborate detail with 


every assurance but the one that counts; 
that is, who controls the money. 

I have had some little experience in 
government and have participated in 
politics since my boyhood days. I have 
seen politicians go before highway boards 
and plead for roads. I have seen legis- 
lators go before Governors and plead for 
an allocation of funds. I know that the 
control of government, at whatever level 
it may be, is vested in the hands of him 
who controls the purse. When that 
purse is in the control of the Secretary 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare, he 
becomes a superdirector of education in 
the United States; and the tentacles of 
his power will reach throughout this land 
of ours—all the way from Hawaii to 
Puerto Rico, from Alaska to the Ever- 
glades of Florida. I do not think that 
kind of power should be vested in an 
appointive official in Washington, D.C. 

What would my amendment do? It 
is the simplest thing on earth. It mere- 
ly takes the language which the com- 
mittee wrote—excellent language so far 
as it goes—and adds these words: “or 
withhold any funds, authorized under 
this act, from any State education agen- 
cy which has complied with the pro- 
visions of this act.” 

What is wrong with that? It merely 
says, if Congress is to authorize the 
money, the Secretary must give it; that 
he does not have the power to withhold 
it; that he does not have the power to 
take it away. 

Any Senator who votes against this 
amendment must, in all fairness, confess 
that he wants power vested in the Sec- 
retary to control education through his 
control of the purse. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE. First, may I in- 
quire how much time I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. While I do 
not wish to embarrass any Federal of- 
ficial by what I am about to say, I am 
sure the Senator is familiar with the so- 
called suitable home provision on Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to dependent children. 
About 11 States have such provisions in 
their laws. Louisiana, because of such a 
provision, was threatened by the Federal 
Government with a cutoff on Federal aid 
for the welfare or benefit of dependent 
children. 

For the benefit of the Senator, I shall 
state that in negotiations on the problem 
a responsible Federal official informed 
the Senator from Louisiana that even 
though he thought the Federal Govern- 
ment was wrong, and even though he had 
been advised in close quarters behind the 
scenes that it was thought to be wrong, 
for political advantage it was not felt 
that Federal officials could change their 
position, and that the State would be 
well advised to yield, because the State 
would have no standing to sue in court 
for a Federal grant. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am not at all 
surprised by what the Senator says. I 
shall tell the Senator what the late great 
Franklin D. Roosevelt told my father, 
when he was President of the United 
States and my father was Governor of 
Georgia. There was some difficulty 
about State highway funds allocated to 
Georgia. The Georgia Highway Board 
wished to locate a road where it thought 
the road should be built, and the Federal 
Bureau of Roads had a different idea 
about the matter. My father went to see 
the President of the United States, and 
the President told my father that when 
he was Governor of New York the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Roads made him locate a 
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highway in the State of New York con- 
trary to where the State Highway Board 
of New York wanted the highway to go. 

That is the type of thing I am seeking 
to prevent by my amendment. I want 
to see control retained in the State and 
local school boards and officials—not in 
the hands of some bureaucrat who would 
use the power to call up Governors and 
tell them, “You do thus and so, or I 
will cut your water off.” 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor well knows the problems which are 
involved. In law and honor and prece- 
dent, in the Senate debates and in the 
debates in the House of Representa- 
tives, at times, even though everyone 
agrees that a person is right, he cannot 
get into court to have his case tried. I 
assume that is the kind of thing the 
Senator is trying to correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his contribution. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Does the Senator 
from New York desire to propound a 
question? 

Mr. KEATING. I do. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare ahd our 
distinguished colleagues from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] and Montana (Mr. Met- 
CALF] have said that the Secretary would 
not have power to withhold funds. If 
that is true, why is there any necessity 
to agree to the amendment? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Why not write it 
into the law, if the Secretary says that? 
I believe in the principles of Thomas 
Jefferson, who said, in essence, to trust 
no man, but bind him down with chains 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. KEATING. I do not agree with 
that interpretation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I did not expect the 
Senator would. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senators and the 
Secretary say that will be the law. If it 
will be the law, there is no necessity for 
the amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. What the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is trying to do, by the 
amendment, is to assure that the law 
will be administered on the State and 
local levels. 

Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I am delighted to 
yield to my friend. 

Mr. METCALF. The Senator from 
New York and I had a discussion the 
other night. The Senator from New 
York does not agree with the opinion 
expressed in the letter sent by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provuty]. 

I believe that as the bill is written, 
without the Senator’s amendment, there 
is no power to withhold funds. I see no 
reason why we should not add the 
amendment to make it crystal clear that 
a ee has no power to withhold 

‘unds. 

The Senator from Oregon takes the 
same position, that there is no power to 
withhold funds, but says that the amend- 
ment represents surplusage. 
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We have the argument, also, that the 
amendment might impair passage of the 
bill, and so forth. That is the same 
argument which was advanced against 
the Bush amendment, the so-called 
Powell-type amendment. 

Most of us are in agreement, I think 
the Recorp should show, whether we 
vote for the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Georgia or not, that the 
Secretary does not have power to with- 
hold funds under any circumstances, in 
view of the way section 103 is written. 
Whichever way Senators vote on the 
Talmadge amendment, it will not be a 
mandate to the Secretary to withhold 
funds. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
I am delighted to yield to the Senator 
from Montana for that purpose. 

Mr. METCALF. I am delighted to 
yield to to my friend. 

Mr. KEATING. Is it not a fact that 
the views of the Senator from Montana 
have changed since he debated exactly 
the opposite way when he was a Member 
of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. METCALF. I say to the Senator 
from New York that when we were Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives we 
might have had one view which might 
have changed when we became Senators, 
but that is not true in this case. 

Mr. KEATING. Will the Senator yield 
for a correction? 

Mr. METCALF. I should be glad to 
have the Senator read to me the state- 
ment I made as a Member of the House, 
in order that I may distinguish it. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, one of 
the most beautiful of Shakespeare’s son- 
nets opens with the lines: 

When to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought I summon up remembrance of things 
past. 


In the course of last Thursday’s de- 
bate, while listening to the distinguished 
Senator from Montana, I found myself 
in a session of sweet silent thought that 
did, in fact, summon up remembrance of 
things past. Specifically, I seemed to re- 
call an earlier address in the House of 
Representatives wherein the then Rep- 
resentative METcaLF made a vigorous 
statement which was, to say the least, 
not consonant with the position he most 
recently assumed. In fact, the Senator 
delivered a speech in the House on this 
subject on February 6, 1956, and said: 

The Supreme Court has made it clear that 
the courts will enforce the constitutional 
requirement of nonsegregation without the 
necessity of further legislation. This pro- 
vision is a self-executing one soundly based 
on constitutional doctrine and cannot be 
circumvented by inaction on the part of 
Congress. 


The Senator disagreed with the view 
that an administrative agency charged 
with distributing Federal funds could— 
and I shall now quote—“‘close its eyes to 
open defiance to the Constitution of the 
United States and continue to pay out 
money to States who are in open and 
flagrant defiance until directed to do 
otherwise by Congress.” 

That was the same issue. The then 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare had written a letter, though 
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not as strong as the letter we are pres- 
ently considering, indicating he did not 
have the power to withhold funds from 
segregated schools in most cases. The 
Senator then took the position that the 
Secretary had a perfect right to with- 
hold the funds. 

Mr. METCALF. But we did not have 
section 103. We did not have the pro- 
vision spelled out. 

I am delighted the Senator from New 
York has brought that subject up, be- 
cause this is the very point I wished to 
make. With section 103, whether the 
amendment is agreed to or not, there is 
not a mandate on the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to with- 
holdfunds. A vote either for the amend- 
ment or against the amendment is not 
a vote upon the interpretation in the 
letter which the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare wrote to the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provuty]. 

I am convinced, I say to the Senator 
from New York, that in regard to Pub- 
lic Law 874, Public Law 815, the school 
lunch program, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act, the Smith-Hughes Act, and all 
the other educational programs we have, 
which do not have the saving clause 
found in section 103, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has the 
power to withhold funds. That is why 
I suggested the other day that the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut should offer his 
amendment to Public Laws 815 and 874 
rather than to this new program. 

This is a special bill, for a special law. 
The provision is spelled out. We are 
all in agreement—at least, most of us 
are in agreement—that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare does 
not have the power to withhold funds. 
I think the Recorp should make that 
clear during the debate. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. METCALF. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator said, in 
the debate: 

“T shall never concede——” 

“Never” is the word used. It is always 
a dangerous word to use. 

Mr. METCALF. It certainly is. 

Mr. KEATING. The Senator said: 

I shall never concede that the enforcement 
of the great provisions of the Constitution, 
the liberties guaranteed in the Bill of 
Rights, and the 14th amendment are not 
effective until there is a specific legislative 
enactment by the Congress. 

The legislative branch of Government can- 
not by refusal or failure to act deprive 
citizens of rights and privileges guaranteed 
by the Constitution. It is the duty of the 
executive branch to enforce these provi- 
sions of the Constitution in every law. 
These self-executing provisions of the Con- 
stitution are implicit in every law enacted 
by Congress and it is unnecessary to spe- 
cially mention them in legislation affecting 
the subjects in which these constitutional 
principles are involved. Without further 
congressional action it becomes the duty of 
the Commissioner of Education, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Attorney General of the United States to 
enforce the equal protection and due process 
clauses of the Constitution as soon as clar- 
ified by the U.S. Supreme Court. 


Mr. METCALF. Oh, there is still the 
power in the Federal court, under the de- 
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cisions of the Supreme Court in the 
Segregation cases, to enforce the con- 
stitutional provisions for desegregation, 
whether a cent of Federal money goes 
to the school district or not. 

That is a different question. The 
Senator from Oregon has brought out 
time and time again that the question 
of segregation or desegregation should 
not be dragged into this debate. Itisa 
matter that the courts are handling in 
@ process of deliberate speed. Of 
course, rights under the 14th amend- 
ment are inherent in any legislation. 
But the power to withhold funds is 
specifically prohibited in section 103. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, we 
have only 1 minute remaining and I 
should like to reserve that time. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the able 
Senator for his great contribution. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank the Senator from Georgia for, 
in my judgment, helping to prove my 
case. I think it is perfectly clear that 
the Senator from Georgia wishes to get 
the amendment in the bill because he 
thinks it may be of help in future litiga- 
tion. I do not have a crystal ball. I 
cannot see what may happen in the fu- 
ture. But the amendment would be a 
great psychological block to the passage 
of the bill. I will try to be frank with 
the Senate in regard to this point. I 
have received two calls during the past 
hour from Members of the House of 
Representatives who are very much in- 
terested in the bill, pointing out that the 
amendment would be very much mis- 
understood in the House, and that we 
would find ourselves in difficulty on the 
House side with respect to the amend- 
ment because of the interpretation that 
adheres to its purpose. 

One of the finest supporters of Fed- 
eral aid to education in the Senate told 
me within the last 5 minutes that he 
could not possibly support the bill—and 
he has always supported Federal aid to 
education—if the amendment were in 
the bill, because the amendment would 
be very much misunderstood throughout 
the country. 

I urge again that supporters of this 
measure remain in a position where we 
can keep faith with those to whom we 
said, “This bill is confined to public 
school aid. It will not include an 
amendment for private school aid; nor 
a Powell amendment.” As manager of 
the bill I cannot give any support to an 
amendment to the bill that would be 
helpful to the segregational point of 
view, either. 

I am ready to yield back the remain- 
der of my time, after which, when all 
time has been yielded back, I will move 
to lay the amendment on the table. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
yield myself the final minute. 

It is most unusual to debate psycho- 
logical values rather than the merits of 
the amendment. I try to vote on the 
merits of an issue rather than on the 
basis of psychology. I feel strongly that 
all issues ought to be determined on 
their merits, regardless of what the 
psychological situation may be. 

I conclude by saying that the amend- 
ment would do nothing except make 
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certain that the proposed legislation will 
be administered in accordance with the 
laws that Congress makes, and that ap- 
propriations made by Congress will be 
paid to the States in full and without 
fail. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, has all 
time either expired or been yielded back? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia be laid on the table. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to lay on the 
table the modified amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] for himself and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jounston]. ‘The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEy] is necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAvEz] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BLaktey]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], and the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy], would each 
vote “‘yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Busx] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CartL- 
son] are necessarily absent. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BusH] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The result was announced—yeas 61, 
nays 30, as follows: 


[No. 54] 
YEAS—61 

Aiken Curtis Long, Hawali 
Allott Dirksen uson 
Bartlett Dodd McGee 

Douglas McNamara 
Bennett Dworshak Miller 
Bible Engle Monroney 

Fong e 
Bridges Goldwater Morton 
Burdick Hart Moss 
Byrd, W.Va. Hartke Mundt 

annon Hayden Muskie 

Capehart Humphrey Neuberger 
Carroll Jackson 
Case, N.J Javits Pell 
Chi Keating Proxmire 
Clark Kuchel Randolph 
Cooper Lausche Sal 
Cotton Long, Mo. Scott 
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Smith, Mass. Wiley Williams, Del. 
Smith, Maine Williams,N.J. Young, Ohio 
Symington 
NAYS—30 

Butler Holland Robertson 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Russell 
Case,S.Dak. Johnston Schoeppel 
Eastland Jordan Smathers 
Ellender Kefauver Sparkman 
Ervin Kerr Stennis 
Fulbright Long, La. Talmadge 
Gruening Mansfield Thurmond 
Hickey McClellan Yarborough 
Hill Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 

NOT VOTING—9 
Anderson Carlson Hickenlooper 
Blakley Chavez McCarthy 
Bush Gore Prouty 


So Mr. Morse’s motion to lay on the 
table the modified amendment, offered 
by Mr. Tatmapnce (for himself and Mr. 
JOHNSTON), was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate reconsider the vote by 
which the motion to lay on the table 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 





THE RACE PROBLEM 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
tragic events of the past few days have 
provided a field day for South-baiters, 
for racist politicians, and for opportun- 
ists of one kind or another, and they 
have taken full advantage of it. Oft- 
times those who demand tolerance from 
the South are most intolerant in their 
criticism. 

It is refreshing to find one voice which 
is attempting to deal with this subject 
objectively. An editorial entitled “Mont- 
gomery and the World,” published in 
today’s Wall Street Journal, is, in my 
opinion, an objective editorial. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MONTGOMERY AND THE WORLD 


There is, surely, plenty of blame to go 
around for the Montgomery racial disorders, 
But we should like to enter a dissent to the 
increasingly prevalent notion that the 
United States as a whole deserves all this 
criticism, at home and abroad, for misman- 
aging its racial problems. 

In this particular case the trouble was 
deliberately provoked. The so-called free- 
dom riders went looking for trouble, in one 
of the most likely parts of the South, and 
they found it. The local and State author- 
ities failed, in the beginning at least, in 
their duties to prevent violence and main- 
tain law and order. 

That was said to require Federal inter- 
vention, and perhaps it did. But the pres- 
ent administration sometimes seems almost 
as zealous in this matter as some of the agi- 
tators. It seems to believe that by fast, 
firm action it can clear up this whole ques- 
tion of segregation in the near future. 

If that is indeed the view at the Justice 
Department, we fear it is an illusion. The 
Supreme Court school decision of 1954, what- 
ever one may think of it otherwise, under- 
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took to upset a social pattern of long dura- 
tion. The consequences have been coming 
ever since, and the only sure thing is that 
the troubles will keep coming. 

But all that does not, in our opinion, 
properly make the United States an object 
of scorn in its own eyes and the world’s. 
We are dealing here with a collision of cul- 
tures, with elemental emotions, instincts 
and attitudes which cannot be waved away 
with court orders or U.S. marshals or prompt- 
ly solved in any simple fashion. And we 
would just like to know what society, ever, 
faced with such a problem, has dealt with 
it any better or nearly as well. 

Let’s consider a few cases in the world 
today—not to justify the United States by 
pointing a finger at others, but simply to 
keep this complex matter in some kind of 
perspective. 

There are, for instance, the emerging na- 
tions of Africa, so perturbed about Ameri- 
ca’s race problems. Yet they themselves 
exhibit racism in reverse. Native politicians 
in Kenya, heading toward independence, 
want to drive out or submerge the whites 
and Asians who built the place for them. 
That is perhaps their business, but it hardly 
suggests they have found the secret of a 
harmonious multiracial society. 

Throughout the vast backward areas of 
the nonwhite world, in fact, prejudice, dis- 
crimination, segregation are the custom. It’s 
hard to think of a more thoroughly segre- 
gated setup than India’s caste systeim. 

Then there is the sanctimonious Soviet 
Union; to be sure, it does not have a Negro 
problem, but it holds many Asiatics, among 
others, in thrall and follows a quasi-official 
policy of anti-Semitism. 

Even the civilized nations across the At- 
lantic are not successful at coping with the 
race problem when the problem arises—as 
it has in Britain. For most of them, of 
course, the problem has not arisen in any 
important degree, and therefore it is all the 
easier to deliver lectures on inequality in the 
United States. 

The truth is that progress toward equality 
under the law—before as well as after 1954— 
is one of the more remarkable achievements 
of America, in view of its singularly difficult 
situation in this respect. Today compro- 
mises on the schools are taking shape in 
many areas of the South. Long and involved 
litigation, which itself dissipates passions, 
frequently results in a measure of desegrega- 
tion not satisfactory to either side, but not 
intolerable either. Where there is any com- 
munity will to accept change, the Federal 
courts have generally been understanding. 

None of this excuses the mess in Mont- 
gomery; it does not mean all Americans are 
going to love each other any time soon. But 
the broad record of progress ought to be 
remembered once in a while in the midst of 
all the talk of the damage we are causing 
ourselves and our image abroad. 





CASTRO, CUBANS, AND TRACTORS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last 
night in a colloquy with the Senator 
from Colorado some question arose 
about editorials in New York newspa- 
pers concerning what is variously called 
Operation Tractors or Operation Res- 
cue, with respect to the Cuban patriots 
held by Castro. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
editorials to which I referred last night, 
as well as other editorials which have 
since come to hand on this subject. Also 
I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp a state- 
ment made today on the same subject 
by the President of the United States. 
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There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Post, May 23, 1961] 
MEN AND TRACTORS 


Fidel Castro’s offer to trade prisoners of 
war for tractors has evoked many strange 
sounds. There are those who say it is im- 
moral to engage in such barter. There are 
others who say we will simply be playing 
into a devious propaganda design. 

We are unimpressed by these nervous 
warnings. After all, the invasion did fail; 
our bargaining power is limited. If we can 
salvage the lives of worthy men captured 
on a Cuban beachhead, that is humanity’s 
gain. The terms of the transaction may 
seem vulgar and materialistic but they can- 
not be lightly turned aside. In a sense we 
must be grateful for this chance to prove 
we regard each individual life as precious. 


[From the New York Times, May 22, 1961] 
RANSOMING CASTRO’S PRISONERS 


Characteristically, totalitarian dictators of 
the left or the right have shown a callous 
disregard of human life, tending to treat it 
as an expandable commodity useful as a pol- 
icy instrument as it may be needed. Thus 
Fidel Castro was acting in a well-defined, if 
hardly creditable, tradition when he made 
his proposal to trade the 1,000 rebel prisoners 
he holds for 500 bulldozers. The parallel 
with the Hitlerite regime’s offer during 
World War II to trade Hungarian Jews for 
trucks comes quickly to mind. 

Premier Castro’s propaganda purpose in 
making this offer is plain. He would like 
the world to view him as a magnanimous 
victor willing to spare the lives of his ene- 
mies in return for machinery needed to build 
Cuba’s peaceful economy. In this way he 
hopes to soften the political impact of the 
Cuban exiles’ oppositon to him. We doubt, 
however, that many will be taken in by this 
effort to put a propaganda varnish on what 
is essentially a piece of political blackmail. 

Paying ransom to a totalitarian dictator is 
distasteful under any circumstances. Butin 
thig case such natural distaste must be 
balanced against the humanitarian consid- 
eration that only in this way can the im- 
prisoned rebels be saved from what would 
otherwise be a very bleak future as Castro’s 
prisoners, or perhaps from death at the hands 
of his firing squads. We can understand 
and sympathize with those Americans who, 
moved by such humanitarian considerations, 
are now trying to collect the needed ransom 
mbney to liberate the prisoners. The State 
Department has also approved this effort 
which is probably the only practical line of 
action open at the moment, distasteful as 
it is. 
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[From the New York Journal-American, 
May 23, 1961] 


WORTH THE PRICE 


Blackmail though it is, New Yorkers are 
unselfishly digging down to help raise the 
ransom Fidel Castro has demanded for re- 
turn of his 1,200 Cuban war prisoners. 

This is right in the humane tradition of a 
great city which has always responded gen- 
erously to relieve human suffering. 

Cardinal Spellman, in the charitable cus- 
tom pf his church, has donated $5,000 toward 
the purchase of the 500 bulldozers or trac- 
tors 'which Castro has set as his price to 
liberate the freedom fighters. 

And now a 50-man committee, represent- 
ing this community’s leadership and includ- 
ing Mayor Robert Wagner, Senator Jacob 
Javits and William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
the editor in chief of the Hearst Newspa- 
pers, has been formed to direct the fund 
raising. 
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We are confident the committee will suc- 
ceed in this humanitarian mission. Our 
only fear is that Castro may choose now to 
weasel out of the exchange he had so taunt- 
ingly proposed. He is quibbling about se- 
mantics—he insists we call it “indemnifica- 
tion.” 

To those who hesitate to contribute lest 
their action be construed as surrender to 
Castro, we say: The saving of lives—heroic 
ones in this case—transcends technicalities. 





BLoop BARGAINING 
[From the Washington Post, May 24, 1961] 


Let no one underestimate Fidel Castro’s 
craft in exacting every last drop of advantage 
in a propaganda battle. Since Castro’s orig- 
inal offer to exchange prisoners for tractors 
put his regime in an ugly light, he now 
denounces us for using his terminology and 
insists that the tractors are simply an in- 
demnification. 

But the fact is that this country has some 
responsibility for the lives of the 1,200 luck- 
less invaders now in Castro’s hands. If they 
were to be executed—as Castro darkly hints— 
it might blacken the Cuban regime’s repu- 
tation, but at a price far too cruel to pay. 
It is necessary to swallow a little pride in 
the hope that lives may be saved, and that 
the ultimate moral victory will go to those 
who value men more than machines. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, Milton Eisenhower, and 
Walter Reuther have undertaken a human- 
itarian task in raising funds for the unhappy 
transaction. It would be a fine gesture if 
leaders all through the Western Hemisphere 
were to unite in the effort. The world ought 
to know that this is a matter that transcends 
government and reaches directly to the peo- 
ple themselves. 

Every effort ought to be made, in a calm 
and dispassionate way, to set the record 
clear as to the nature of the bargain. But 
hot words would play into Castro’s hand in 
an argument which this country could not 
win. 





STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


The tractors-for-freedom movement is a 
wholly private humanitarian movement 
aimed at saving the lives of several hundred 
men. It is supported by free men and 
women throughout the Americas. 

When Fidel Castro first made his offer to 
exchange the lives and liberty of 1,200 pris- 
oners for 500 agricultural tractors, the 
American people responded with characteris- 
tic compassion. A number of private com- 
mittees were organized to raise the necessary 
funds, and many private citizens, in this 
country and throughout the hemisphere, in- 
quired as to where they could contribute. 
My concern was to help make certain that 
a single, representative group of citizens 
headed this effort in the United States. And 
I am grateful to Mrs. Roosevelt, Walter 
Reuther, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower for their 
leadership. 

The U.S. Government has not been and 
cannot be a party to these negotiations. But 
when private citizens seek to help prevent 
suffering in other lands through voluntary 
contributions—which is a great American 
tradition—this Government should not in- 
terfere with their humanitarian efforts. 

Neither law nor equity calls upon us to 
impose obstacles in their path as they seek 
to save those who fought to restore freedom 
in our hemisphere. I am advised that the 
Logan Act is not involved, inasmuch as it 
covers only negotiations “in relation to any 
disputes or controversies with the United 
States, or to defeat the measures of the 
United States”; that tax exemption is 


granted as a matter of course to any charita- 
ble organizations engaged in the rehabilita- 
tion and assistance of needy refugees; and 
that export licenses are routinely granted for 
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humanitarian reasons, to ship farm produce 
and medicines to Cuba, and would thus be 
granted for a humanitarian shipment of 
farm implements. 

While this Government is thus putting 
forward neither obstacles nor assistance to 
this wholly private effort, I hope that all 
citizens will contribute what they can. If 
they were our brothers in a totalitarian 
prison, every American would want to help. 
I happen to feel deeply that all who fight for 
freedom—particularly in our hemisphere— 
are our brothers. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to review for the Recorp and 
for Senators what has happened today 
in respect to the Castro tractor situa- 
tion. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It was desired to 
transact some business. I really usurped 
the position of the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER], who wished to offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I thought the Sen- 
ator from Montana had the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I had it, but only 
temporarily and by the grace of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
from Iowa wish to offer an amendment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to set the 
ReEcorpD straight at the moment concern- 
ing what has happened with respect to 
the Cuban situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has today 
said that he asked certain citizens to 
serve as a committee. Second, the Presi- 
dent stated that he was acting as a pri- 
vate individual and not acting in his 
capacity as President of the United 
States. Third, he said to the world that 
the contributions to the tractor fund 
would be tax-exempt contributions, 
meaning that one could deduct such con- 
tributions from his income tax. Fourth, 
the President said to the world today 
that this action was not a violation of 
the Logan Act. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that a 
contribution to a Communist dictator 
is deductible from income taxes paid 
in the United States. It is inconceivable 
to me that anyone would expect a tax 
exemption for a contribution in the form 
of blackmail to a Communist dictator. 

I disagree 100 percent with the view 
that it is not a violation of the Logan Act 
to supply tractors to Castro, as has been 
discussed on the floor of the Senate. 
My best authority for that statement is 
the able Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, who a year ago ex- 
plained to the Senate exactly the mean- 
ing of the Logan Act. 

I should like to have some Senator 
defend on the floor of the Senate the 
position of the President of the United 
States in respect to permitting Castro 
to blackmail the United States and thus 
set a precedent for every other little dic- 
tator and other little countries to black- 
mail the United States. 

I want some Senator on the floor of 
the Senate, first, to defend the ruling of 
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the President of the United States that 
such a contribution is tax deductible; 
second, to deny that it is not a violation 
of the Logan Act; third, to maintain 
that the President is acting as a private 
individual in appointing the committee 
and asking it to serve as private individ- 
uals and not in behalf of the President 
of the United States. 

I want some Senator to defend that 
action. I think it is an unpardonable 
sin. I think this is a regrettable situa- 
tion and that the Nation will live to 
regret the action which is being taken 
at the moment. 

I want Senators to tell us that southern 
Florida will not be wrecked as a result of 
these actions. I want someone to defend 
the actions of the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
believe I have the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the the Senator yield for one comment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For one comment? 
Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana that 
Florida has no ghost towns and is not 
likely to have any. The Bureau of the 
Census advised the Senators from Flor- 
ida officially on Saturday that Florida’s 
population has just passed the 5 million 
mark. 

As usual, the Senator from Indiana, in 
his excitement, has let his extravagance 
overshadow the facts. Miami has be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 Cuban refugees, 
which is as close to a quarter of a million 
as we can get. 

So far as we in Florida are concerned— 
and that is the point to which I shall ad- 
dress myself—if the Senator from In- 
diana is as badly off on all the other 
facts which he has recited as he is on his 
facts relating to Florida, he is in a hope- 
less situation and had better make a 
fresh start. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the able Sen- 
ator from Florida deny that the Cuban 
exiles are taking the jobs of the citizens 
of Florida at much lower wages than they 
are entitled to receive? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the interest of expediting the business 
at hand, I hope the favor done me by the 
Senator from Iowa will be rewarded by 
his being recognized, because he was on 
his feet before I was. 

Mr. President, in response to what the 
Senator from Indiana said, permit me 
to state that the President needs no de- 
fense from anyone for his actions; but 
if anything needs to be said, it will be 
said in due time. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I hesi- 
tate at this late hour to take up the 
time of the Senate. 

During the debate on the pending bill 
almost every feature in connection with 
Federal aid to education has been dis- 
cussed, except one, which I believe is 
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sufficiently important to warrant the 
offering of an amendment in connection 
with it. So I offer an amendment which 
is at the desk, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpicx in the chair). The amendment 
offered by the Senator from Iowa will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed to amend title I by adding the 
following section: 

There is authorized to be appropriated for 
administering the provisions of this Act 
during the fiscal years beginning July 1, 
1961, and for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years, not in excess of $1,000,000 for 
any such year. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on the 
question of agreeing to my amendment, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this question with the Senator 
from Iowa and also with the Senator 
from Oregon. I believe they will agree 
to the allowance of 5 minutes to each 
side, and then to have the vote taken, 
with the yeas and nays, as ordered. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that on this amendment, 5 minutes be 
allowed to each side—or a total of 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
reason for offering the amendment is 
that there is always much concern among 
the people of the country about the ad- 
ministrative costs of these measures. I 
do not need to remind the Senate that 
today we hear many stories to the effect 
that for every dollar of tax money that 
goes intc Washington, about 50 cents 
comes back. 

Some assurance was given with re- 
spect to this measure, by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, dur- 
ing the hearings. As appears on page 
157, he said: 

I have tried to estimate what the cost of 
this program would be administratively, and 
it is our best estimate * * * that it will be 
about one-tenth of 1 percent. 


The distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] added to that as- 
surance, last evening, when he said, as 
shown at pages 8684-8685 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


It is the most economical way of collect- 
ing taxes so far as administrative costs are 
concerned for school purposes that we could 
have provided. That is borne out further 
by the testimony of Secretary Ribicoff, which 
is found at page 157 of the hearings, when 
the question was raised as to what the ad- 
ministrative cost of the bill would be. 

The Secretary said: “So when you con- 
sider a program such as this where the ad- 
ministrative cost would be some one-tenth 
of 1 percent, I do not believe that that is 
an excessive administrative cost.” 

Neither do I, Mr. President. 


Mr. President, one-tenth of 1 per- 
cent of the $850 million a year would be 
$850,000. My amendment provides for 
a little leeway; it provides for a top limit 
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of $1 million. Surely if we are ever 
going to hold down the administrative 
costs, we should do so in the case of 
an aid to education bill. 

I cannot support the pending bill; but 
if it becomes law, the very least which 
I believe should be done is to assure 
to the children who will be benefited 
by means of the bill that the least 
amount of administrative cost will be 
incurred in connection with its adminis- 
tration. That is the reason for this 
amendment. 

I sincerely hope the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oregon will accept the amend- 
ment, which is in line with the assur- 
ance he gave the Senate last evening. 
In fact, the amendment goes beyond 
that assurance, because the amendment 
provides for up to $1 million of authori- 
zation for the administration of this 
measure. 

At this time I am very happy to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senate to reject the amendment; and in 
this connection I should like to have the 
attention of the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hitu], who is not 
only a member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, but also is a 
member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

This amendment seeks—without any 
assurance at all in regard to the neces- 
sary administrative expenditures in con- 
nection with the act—to say to the Ap- 
propriations Committee, “You cannot 
pay any attention to the evidence you 
receive; in any event, you are limited to 
$1 million.” 

Certainly under the practices of the 
Senate the checks on the administrators 
are to be applied by the Appropriations 
Committee, after giving full considera- 
tion to the subject, rather than applied 
by the Senate as a whole. Otherwise, we 
will have the Senate as a whole invade 
the jurisdiction of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

In connection with the amendment, 
let us consider the record. 

As first introduced, it was believed that 
the total administrative expenditures of 
the measure for the so-called first year— 
which actually would be only a part of 
the fiscal year—would be $683,000; in 
1963, $1,022,000; and in the third year— 
the last year of full operations under the 
act, unless it is extended—$1,077,000; 
and for 1965, when the operations in 
connection with the act would be cleaned 
up, after the act went out of existence, 
$594,000; and in 1966, $64,000. 

This is no longer a $666 million au- 
thorization. It is an $850 million author- 
ization. 

On the basis of the $666 million au- 
thorization, the figures which were pre- 
sented were that in two of the years 
the administrative costs would be a 
little more than $1 million—in 1 year, 
$1,077,000; and in the other year, $1,022,- 
000. Those are not excessively high costs. 

It is true that in the course of the 
testimony, the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
stated, in answer to a question and not 
in the course of a prepared statement, 
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that, he estimated that the cost would 
be approximately one-tenth of 1 percent. 

What we want to do is see to it that 
when the bill is enacted, it will be prop- 
erly administered. In my judgment, 
that calls for careful consideration by 
the Appropriations Committee, on the 
basis of the evidence and the facts which 
are Submitted to the committee by what- 
ever administration may be in office at 
that time. 

This amendment would result in a 
very unfortunate procedure. In other 
words, after the bill was enacted, the 
administrative costs would be limited to 
this fixed figure, which is simply pulled 
out of the air. Frankly, the Senator 
from Iowa—and I speak most respect- 
fully of him—has not had presented to 
him any evidence or data, and he has 
not had an opportunity to hold a hear- 
ing, on the basis of which witnesses 
could testify in regard to what the ad- 
ministrative costs should be. I am not 
sure whether the Senator from Iowa 
himself would vote for either more or 
less administrative expenditures, after 
such a hearing. 

Again, I speak most kindly and most 
respectfully when I say that this is an- 
other case of an amendment which is 
offered by a Member who is very frank 
and sincere in his entire approach to 
this question, but who states that in any 
event he will not vote for the bill. 

I believe we should wait until we see 
what the administration presents to the 
Appropriations Committee as to the cost 
of the administration of the act. 

I sincerely hope that in the last min- 
utes before the third reading of the bill, 
and when no real evidence in connec- 
tion with the amendment has been 
taken and no real consideration has 
been given as to what would be the fair 
amount of the administrative costs, the 
Senate will not vote to encumber the 
measure by the adoption of an amend- 
ment of this type. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in reply 
to the statement the Senator from Ore- 
gon made when he said the amendment 
would take away some of the authority 
and power of the Appropriations Com- 
1r_ttee, let me say that I would hesitate 
very greatly to propose that that be 
done, except for the fact that the Con- 
gress itself has seen fit to do so on many 
occasions, not the least of which is, in 
the case of the Federal Highway Pro- 
gram Act, specifically section 104, title IT 
of the United States Code. So there is 
nothing unusual about this proposal, ex- 
cept I think it is done only in the case 
of important matters. I suggest that 
there is nothing more important than 
to assure the children who are going to 
be the recipients of these benefits that 
they will get the maximum amount of 
money with the least amount of ad- 
ministrative cost. 

I have made no study of how much 
the administration cost will be, but I 
feel quite confident that the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
done so; and I am sure the Senator 
from Oregon recognized that he had 
done so when he said, last night, he had 
estimated it would be one-tenth of 1 
percent. 
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I recognize the need for some leeway. 
That is why the amount is fixed at $1 
million. It seems to me that if we can- 
not administer the act for $1 million, 
there is something wrong. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
complete confidence in our Appropria- 
tions Committee. When the requests go 
to the Appropriations Committee, the 
committee will know what the adminis- 
trative cost is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I object. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I was about to ask 
about the order of business. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I withdraw the 
objection. 


ORDER TO ADJOURN TO 9:55 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the inquiry of the Senator, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate adjourns tonight, it adjourn to meet 
at 9:55 tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may I 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
why 9:55? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Under the agree- 
ment entered into pertaining to the 
Javits resolution, debate on it will start 
at 10 o’clock, and convening at 9:55 will 
allow time for a prayer, meditation, and 
a short quorum call. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing this week I found it necessary to 
object to committees sitting during the 
Senate sessions. Now that we have 
reached the stage of the third reading of 
the bill, there will be no objection, so 
far as I am concerned, starting tomor- 
row, if committees desire to meet during 
the time when the Senate is in session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I express my ap- 
preciation to the distinguished minority 
leader. I hope all committees will take 
notice of his statement 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF TALK BY VICE 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON BEFORE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMIT- 
TEE AT 3:30 P.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
that connection, I think I should an- 
nounce, in behalf of the chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, that 
Vice President Jonnson will appear in 
Room F-—53, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee Room, tomorrow afternoon at 
3:30. Senators are invited to come and 
listen to him report about the Vice 
President’s trip to the southeastern 
Asian part of the globe, as well as to ask 
questions. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What time will the 
Senate go to the House to hear the 
President? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senate will 
leave its Chamber at 12:15 p.m. because 
the joint session will begin at 12:30 p.m. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Has the Senator any 
information as to how long that occa- 
sion may require? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should say half 
an hour. 


SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
MILLER]. On this question the yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. KEFavuver], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], and the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RussELL] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEy] is necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. BLakiey]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] is paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee would vote “nay,” 
and the Senator from Georgia would 
vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu] 
and the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carson] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. HIcKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from Vermont 
{[Mr. Prouty] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] are detained on 
official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. HICKENLOOPER] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay. 
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The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 63, as follows: 


[No. 55] 

YEAS—24 
Allott Dirksen Miller 
Bennett Dworshak Morton 
Boggs Eastland Saltonstall 
Butler ng Schoeppel 
Capehart Goldwater Scott 
Case,S.Dak. Hruska Thurmond 
Cotton Kuchel Williams, Del. 
Curtis Lausche Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—63 
Aiken Hayden Morse 
Bartlett Hickey Moss 
Beall Hill Mundt 
Bible Holland Muskie 
Burdick Humphrey Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Pastore 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Pell 
Cannon Johnston Proxmire 
Carroll Jordan Randolph 
Case, N.J. Keating Robertson 
Church Kerr Smathers 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Mass 
Dodd Long, Hawaii Smith, Maine 
Douglas Long, La. Sparkman 
Ellender Magnuson Stennis 
Engle Mansfield Symington 
Ervin McClellan Talmadge 
Fulbright McGee Wiley 
Gruening McNamara Williams, N.J 
Hart Metcalf Yarborough 
Hartke Monroney Young, Ohio 

NOT VOTING—13 
Anderson Chavez McCarthy 
Blakley Cooper Prouty 
Bridges Gore Russell 
Bush Hickenlooper 
Carlson Kefauver 
So Mr. MILLER’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1021) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading and was 
read the third time. 





NAVY DEPARTMENT SYSTEM OF 
SELECTION OF NAVAL RESERVE 
ADMIRALS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
yesterday I made a statement on the 
floor of the Senate with respect to the 
failure of the Navy Department to re- 
spond to questions I had raised a month 
ago on the action of the Secretary of the 
Navy in vetoing and overruling in one 
instance the action of the Captain Non 
Continuation Board and granting a re- 
prieve to one Naval Reserve captain who 
had been selected for being “plucked 
out” and forced into involuntary retire- 
ment. 

On April 19, 1961, when I first raised 
questions about this 1 exception made 
by the Secretary of the Navy out of the 
500 Naval Reserve captains selected for 
being “plucked out” and forced into in- 
voluntary retirement, the Chief of Naval 
Personnel in a letter to me on April 25, 
1961, in defending and standing firm in 
support of the sole exception, stated 
among other things: 

You commented upon the Secretary of the 
Navy’s exception in which he reversed his 
action of approval on the Mobilization Dis- 
position Board’s recommendation in the case 
of one officer who was not recommended for 
continuation in an active status. From my 
discussion with the Secretary, it is my un- 
derstanding that his action was based on 
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his own personal knowledge of the specific 
potential value to the Navy of the one officer 
in question. 


It was clear from that letter that the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Navy De- 
partment fully and firmly intended to 
stand by, and continue, that sole excep- 
tion made by the Navy Department. So 
I then asked for the record of the Naval 
Reserve captain receiving that special 
exception by the Secretary of the Navy. 
And yesterday, when nearly a month had 
passed and I had not received a response 
to my inquiry, I made the statement on 
the Senate floor concerning the matter. 

In less than 24 hours after my Senate 
speech, a report came from the Navy 
Department on the part of the Chief of 
Naval Personnel, in which the Chief of 
Naval Personnel reported that the Sec- 
retary of the Navy had made a reversal 
of the decision in the case of the sole 
exception granted and had ordered it 
canceled. 

This report was in the form of a letter 
delivered to my office at noon today and 
which stated in part: 

The Secretary of the Navy made this ex- 
ception shortly after the Board’s recommen- 
dations were brought to his attention. It is 
my undertsanding that the action he took 
was based on his conviction at that time 
that there was specific retention value to 
the Navy of the officer in question. 

The Secretary of the Navy has since re- 
viewed the entire subject of captain contin- 
uation in the Naval Reserve * * * As a 
result of his review, the Secretary of the 
Navy has directed that there be no further 
exceptions to the recommendations sub- 
mitted by this Board and, further, that the 
exception made in the one case be canceled. 

In the light of the action cited above, it 
would appear that the need for answers to 
the specific questions listed in your letter 
has effectively been overtaken by events. 


Mr. President, what has happened is 
clear from the chronology of this case. 
On April 19, 1961, I raised questions 
about the one exception made by the 
Secretary of the Navy. Six days later, 
on April 25, 1961, the Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel wrote me a letter stating in sub- 
stance that the Secretary of the Navy 
intended to stand firm on this one excep- 
tion that he had made on the basis 
ft the Secretary’s “own personal knowl- 
edge.” 

On that date I then wrote a letter 
asking for specific information in this 
one exception made by the Secretary of 
the Navy. When more than 4 weeks had 
passed—when almost a month had 
passed—and I had not received answers 
to my questions, I then took the Senate 
floor and made a speech on this matter 
in which I stated that I would ask the 
Senate Armed Services Committee to 
make a full investigation of the matter. 

In less than 24 hours after I made that 
speech, two significant things happened. 
First, a reply was finally delivered to my 
office. Second, the Secretary of the 
Navy decided to reverse himself—and to 
cancel the exception that he had made— 
and more significantly, the exception 
that he had decided to stand by very 
firmly back in April when I had raised 
questions on that exception. 

It appears now—after I have taken 
this matter to the floor of the Senate— 
that the Secretary of the Navy has had 
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second thoughts on this matter and has 
finally decided that my questions were 
fully justified and that his previous de- 
cision was in error. 

It was either this or the fact that the 
Department of the Navy preferred not 
to answer my questions rather than to 
stand by the original decision of the 
Secretary of the Navy—for the letter of 
the Chief of Naval Personnel today 
states: 

In light of the action cited above, it would 
appear that the need for answers to the 
specific questions listed in your letter has 
effectively been overtaken by events. 


Mr. President, I am gratified that the 
Navy Department has finally seen the 
light. But I am disturbed with the 
implications of my experience in this 
matter. They can be summarized as 
follows: 

First. That at times it becomes neces- 
sary to take the Senate floor to get an 
answer from the Navy Department on 
an inquiry. 

Second. That the Navy Department 
will reverse a decision rather than an- 
swer questions. 

Third. That it becomes necessary to 
dig so deeply and fight so hard to get the 
Navy Department to take corrective ac- 
tion on Naval Reserve matters. 

This experience greatly disturbs me. 
Is this case representative of what we 
are to expect of the Navy Department? 
If so, I shudder to think of what is hap- 
pening on matters of far greater 
magnitude. 





CASTRO, CUBA, TRACTORS, AND 
BLACKMAIL 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
read an article written by Robert C. 
Ruark, published in Miami, Fla., May 
24: 


Of all the immoral aspects of our fearful 
muddling in the Cuban chamber of horrors, 
it seems to me the so-called humanitarian 
response to Castro’s obscene tion to 
trade human fiesh for tractors is the most 
frightening index yet to what’s wrong with 
America at the moment. 

This independent effort of Bill Pawley 
and Mrs. Roosevelt and Milton Eisenhower 
and Walter Reuther and Cardinal Spellman 
to raise money to cooperate with Castro in 
his inhumanely outrageous blackmail 
scheme does nothing to mark us noble. It 
merely puts us on Castro’s level and com- 
pounds the felony. 

If the State Department does not flatly 
forbid the consummation of this deal, it 
might as well knock off the sanctions against 
Cuba and admit that the bearded buffoon is 
no longer a buffoon at all, but a shrewd and 
powerful man who has defeated America al- 
most without firing a shot. 

This bow to blackmail is meddling in Gov- 
ernment policy, pure and simple. It should 
not be legal for private citizens to deal with 
a hostile Government which should be over- 
thrown—unless it overthrows us. Charity 
and humanitarianism is one thing—weak- 
ness and stupidity and meddlesome nul- 
lification of your country’s policy is another, 
and I don’t care what names are mixed up 
in it. It is as morally wrong to accede to 
criminal proposition as it is to make the 
proposition. 

There are some instances in which 
morality takes precedence over softheaded 
individual interference with governmental 
policy. In any war a civilian who did busi- 
ness with the enemy would likely be shot or 
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imprisoned as a traitor. We are at war with 
Castro’s Cuba. 

I repeat that statement: 

In any war a civilian who did business 
with the enemy would likely be shot or im- 
prisoned as a traitor. We are at war with 
Castro's Cuba. 

We paid for a silly invasion in which a 
lot of people were killed, and now we want 
to buy back bodies with some lousy tractors 
out of private purses so that what currently 
passes for a State Department can turn its 
head from the deal and disclaim involve- 
ment. 

We have been blackmailed in various ways 
for so long that they do not bother to black- 
mail us in terms of countries and billions 
of dollars anymore. We have now degen- 
erated to peanuts-and-pennies in our deals. 
I suppose, in future, if Castro sends us a few 
heads or hands, as the Arabs used to, we will 
work up a thriving trade in second-hand 
cars and old TV sets in return for some- 
body’s sisters. 

I hold in my hand the Baltimore Sun 
for Wednesday morning, May 24, 1961, 
handed to me by the able Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Butter]. 

‘The headline on the article is “Tractor 
Idea Is Defended, But Dr. Eisenhower 
Likens Swap to Kidnap Ransom.” 

The article states: 

Dr. Milton 8S. Eisenhower, cochairman of 
a drive to raise $15 million for tractors to be 
used for repatriation of more than 1,200 
Cuban rebels, yesterday likened the exchange 
to that of a mother paying ransom to regain 
her kidnaped child. 


I ask Senators to think of that. He 
likened the exchange to that of a mother 
paying ransom to regain her kidnaped 
child. 

The brother of the former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, told a press con- 
ference here he was saddened and surprised 
at criticism of the venture expressed by 
members of his own party. Dr. Eisenhower 
is a Republican. 

A drive to raise money for the tractors 
and bulldozers stems from a bid by Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro to exchange 1,214 pris- 
oners which he captured during the recent 
Cuban invasion for 500 heavy-duty tractors 
costing about $34,000 apiece. 

CITES CENTRAL PROBLEM 

Eisenhower expressed the hope that the 
criticism will not impede the committee's 
efforts. 

“By whatever name you call it,” he said, 
“the central problem is 1,214 decent peo- 
ple.” 


Dictator Castro has already told us 
that as a result of the so-called invasion 
he had imprisoned, not 1,214, but 200,- 
000 Cubans. If we are going to be black- 
mailed into trading 500 heavy-duty trac- 
tors for 1,214 so-called prisoners, why 
do we not say to Castro, “Release the en- 
tire 200,000.” Why do we pick out the 
1,214? 

Mr.BENNETT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Has anyone ever told 
us how many real American citizens Cas- 
tro has in jail? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think any- 
one has, but I assume he has a number. 

Mr. BENNETT. As illustrated in the 
story of a mother ransoming her daugh- 
ter, should we not be more concerned 
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with getting Americans out of Castro’s 
jails than in getting Cubans out of Cas- 
tro’s jails? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think so, but noth- 
ing has been done about that situation. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.CAPEHART. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. It has been reported 
that a tax deduction will be given for 
contributions to this scheme. Can the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana tell 
the Senate who made that statement? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That a tax deduc- 
tion would be given? 

Mr.CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. According to the 
ticker tape, I understand the President 
of the United States made that state- 
ment today. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does the President of 
the United States contend that such is 
the law now, or is it his contention that 
by Presidential edict and announcement 
he can term what is taxable and what 
is not? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think such 
is the law. I cannot answer the Sena- 
tor’s second question. It would amaze 
me to learn that through blackmail a 
payment of $40 million on tractors for 
a Communist country would be tax de- 
ductible. When did communism become 
a charitable institution? 

Mr. CURTIS. Has anything been 
published concerning the negotiations 
to the effect that Americans will be re- 
leased? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I cannot answer 
that question. I do not know. 

Mr. CURTIS. There has been noth- 
ing published? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know. I 
know that Castro has bragged about the 
fact that he imprisoned 200,000 people 
when the so-called invasion took place. 

Mr. CURTIS. How many has Castro 
shot without trial? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I cannot answer 
that question. But he has bragged about 
the fact that he has shot many. I wish 
I could tell the Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Can the Senator 
understand the President when he said 
that the U.S. Government is not a party 
to the negotiations, in view of the fact 
that the President himself set up the 
three-person committee and then asked 
that tax exemption be given to the pro- 
posed blackmail? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I can only answer 
that question by saying, “(How naive does 
the President think the people cf the 
United States and the world are?” The 
President has acted. He stated that he 
was going to see that an export license 
would be issued. Yet he has stated that 
he is acting as a private individual. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The President of 
the United States cannot act as a private 
individual except in his own church. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Of course he can- 
not. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Any more than 
the Senator from Indiana or I could any 
longer act as private individuals after 
we were elected U.S. Senators. 


President, 
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May I call to the attention of the 
Senator from Indiana article I, section 
2, paragraph 2 of the Constitution of 
the United States concerning the pow- 
ers of the President: 

He shall have power, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make 
treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators 
present concur. 


I suggest to my friend from Indiana 
that if this arrangement is a treaty, it 
is a blackmail treaty. The President 
has not asked the advice and consent 
of the Senate of the United States and, 
so far as I know, he has not conferred 
with anyone except Arthur Schlesinger. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am sure he has 
conferred with him. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. He would have to. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
Senator. Here is a deal between the 
United States Government and the 
Cuban Government, headed by Castro, 
an admitted Communist. Yet the 
President of the United States said that 
in recommending that the committee 
raise the required $20 million or $40 mil- 
lion, whatever the amount is, for 500 
tractors, he is dealing as a private in- 
dividual. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree with the 
Senator from Indiana that the President 
cannot act as a private citizen. When 
he speaks, he speaks as the President of 
the United States. When he spoke today, 
he committed our Government, our Re- 
public, to subject itself on its humble 
knees to the blackmail of this bearded 
giant Castro. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I believe the Presi- 
dent likewise said that contributions 
would be tax deductible, and that he 
would like to have an export license to 
ship the tractors to Cuba. They are not 
farm tractors; they are commercial 
tractors, the kind used to move dirt and 
perform construction work. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not wish to 
detain the Senator, but in his remarks 
today the President said: 

If they were our brothers in a totalitarian 
prison, every American would want to help. 


I might suggest to our President that 
we have some prisoners in totalitarian 
prison camps, and they have been there 
foralong time. I have not seen anything 
done with respect to them. I do not 
remember the details—I am looking 
them up—hbut I can recall that on the 
floor of the Senate a number of years 
ago a Senator attempted the same kind 
of negotiations, and all hell fell on his 
shoulders, as I think it should fall on the 
shoulders of the President. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. The only difference be- 
tween the cases is that the boys who are 
now in totalitarian prisons are Ameri- 
cans drafted under an act of the Con- 
gress of the United States. That is the 
difference. We know who they are; we 
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know where they are; and this great 
Government does nothing about getting 
them back. 

Mr. CAPEHART. So far we have 
talked only about 1,214 prisoners, while 
we know that Castro has in prisons in 
Cuba men who were just as much free- 
dom fighters as the 1,214. To take Cas- 
tro at his own word, they number 200,000. 

About 10 days before the so-called in- 
vasion the President of the United 
States made a statement that we would 
have nothing to do with the invasion. 

If we had nothing to do with the in- 
vasion, then why are we so concerned 
at the moment? Mr. Castro has told us 
that he wants the 500 tractors as in- 
demnity for the damage that the United 
States did during the invasion, That is 
Castro’s point of view. There is no ques- 
tion that in Castro’s mind but what he 
is representing the communist govern- 
ment of Cuba. Yet today the President 
of the United States, if I understand the 
releases properly, has said—and if I 
misunderstood his statement I will be 
happy to correct the Recorp—that he is 
acting as a private individual. He said 
that he did ask the committee members 
to form the committee, and that their 
endeavor would be tax exempt. It is 
reported in the newspapers that he 
would see that an export license is 
issued. 

On the other hand, we have a prohi- 
bition against shipping to Castro any 
materials other than some foodstuffs and 
medical supplies. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield, 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator has em- 
phasized several times that the Presi- 
dent stated in a press release, which has 
been read on the floor of the Senate by 
the Senator from Indiana, that the 
President said he was acting as a pri- 
vate individual. Can the Senator from 
Indiana tell the Senator from South Da- 
kota whether or not it was the Presi- 
dent’s position that he was acting as a 
private individual when he formed a 
committee to secure contributions to 
this fund, that the money collected 
would be tax exempt and, if so, how a 
private individual could make such a 
wholesale promise? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I cannot read the 
President’s mind in that respect. There 
is no way in the world that a President 
can act as a private individual, particu- 
larly concerning problems that have to 
do with two nations, because the Con- 
stitution states that the President of the 
United States has complete charge of 
foreign affairs. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the Senator ever 
heard of an individual citizen of the 
United States granting an export license 
on material that can be used for pur- 
poses of making war against the United 
States? 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; I never have. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
REcorpD as part of my remarks an article 
Published in the Baltimore Sun, issue of 
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Wednesday morning, May 24, 1961, re- 
porting the statement of Dr. Milton S. 
Eisenhower. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tractor IpEA Is DereNDED: But Dr. EIsEN- 
HOWER LIKENS SwaP TO KipnNaP RANSOM 
Dr. Milton 8S. Eisenhower, cochairman of 

a drive to raise $15 million for tractors to be 

used for repatriation of more than 1,200 

Cuban rebels, yesterday likened the exchange 

to that of a mother paying ransom to regain 

her kidnaped child. 

The brother of the former President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, told a press confer- 
ence here he was saddened and surprised at 
criticism of the venture expressed by mem- 
bers of his own party. Dr. Eisenhower is a 
Republican. 

A drive to raise money for the tractors 
and bulldozers stems from a bid by Cuban 
Premier Fidel Castro to exchange 1,214 
prisoners which he captured during the re- 
cent Cuban invasion for 500 heavy-duty 
tractors costing about $34,000 apiece. 

CITES CENTRAL PROBLEM 

Eisenhower expressed the hope that the 
criticism will not impede the committee’s 
efforts. 

“By whatever name you call it,” he said, 
“the central problem is 1,214 decent people.” 

The Johns Hopkins University president 
said the committee sent telegrams to 50 
leaders of industry, labor and cultural life 
throughout the country asking their partic- 
ipation. He said he had not yet had a 
chance to talk to former President Eisen- 
hower about contributing to the campaign. 

Although he said he appreciated the flood 
of telegrams, phone calls, and contributions 
which had been sent him, he requested all 
contributors to send their money to “Trac- 
tors for Freedom,” Detroit, Mich. He said 
all such contributions would be tax exempt 
and that the fundraising was sanctioned by 
the Government. 

Enumerating his reasons for joining the 
group, the Hopkins president said he had 
done so for three reasons: 

1. It is a bipartisan effort. 

2. No matter how angry one may be about 
some elements going on there (Cuba), 1,214 
human beings are involved and I don’t see 
how Americans can refuse a call for help. 

8. I am absolutely certain that the re- 
sponse in Latin America to any such ex- 
change will be good. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Furthermore, I wish 
to say for the Recorp that there is no 
question that Milton Eisenhower is a Re- 
publican. Hence, I am not playing parti- 
san politics with this subject. I am 100 
percent opposed to this proposal. It is 
morally wrong. I shall fight it as long as 
I have breath left in me. What we are 
doing will be a precedent that will haunt 
us for many years to come. Dr. Eisen- 
hower compared this transaction with a 
mother whose child had been kidnapped. 
Those 1,214 men knew what they were 
doing. They were fighting for their own 
country. They are Cubans, not Ameri- 
cans. We are talking about a dictator, a 
Communist, who has told us that his 
nation is a Communist nation and that 
he will destroy us. 

He has said, “I will release these peo- 
ple if you will give us 500 tractors.” 
He was not referring to farm tractors, 
but the kind of tractors that can be used 
to build missile bases and to build roads 
and do construction work. 

Unless we are all wrong about com- 
munism—and I have heard about it on 
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the floor of the Senate for 17 years— 
they are out to destroy us. They are out 
to kill us. They did us irreparable harm 
in the Korean war. Yet we are saying 
to Castro, “We are going to help you.” 

I want no part of it. I hope the Amer- 
ican people will rise up and put a stop 
to it. I feel sorry for those who have 
advised the President of the United 
States on this matter and I am appre- 
hensive about what he is doing. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is a dis- 
tinguished businessman and a substan- 
tial taxpayer. Perhaps he can help me 
write an answer to a letter I received 
from a South Dakota farmer today, deal- 
ing with this subject. He writes that he 
noticed that the President had said—or 
perhaps it was the Internal Revenue 
Service—that a ruling had been made 
that contributions to this committee 
would be tax exempt, and that the Pres- 
ident, acting as a private citizen, said 
that he had waived the taxes on this 
project, and my constituent would like 
to know how a private individual can 
waive a magic wand and decide that 
the taxes in this case would be waived 
because the tractors are to be sent to 
Cuba. 

Therefore my farmer friend wants to 
know whether the President could wave 
both wands and make a tractor that the 
farmer has to buy tax exempt also, so 
that he can use that tractor on his farm 
in South Dakota. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There would be 
more reason for granting a tax exemp- 
tion in the case referred to by the 
Senator. 

Mr. MUNDT. In other words, how 
can we make a tractor that is shipped 
to a Communist country tax exempt if 
a farmer in South Dakota who buys a 
tractor to use on his farm must pay 
taxes on the money he uses to buy a 
tractor for use on his farm? Can the 
Senator give me any solace that I can 
pass on to the farmer in South Dakota? 

Mr, CAPEHART. No, I cannot help 
the Senator on that question. I do not 
know. 

Mr. MUNDT. Perhaps if we were 
sending cash to Castro, the Internal 
Revenue Service might consider the cash 
as being tax exempt. So far as the trac- 
tors are concerned, I cannot see any rea- 
son why we should discriminate against 
an American farmer in behalf of Castro. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The whole thing to 
me is ridiculous. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I believe terms 
like “silly” and “ridiculous” should not 
be used in a case like this. It is much 
too serious. The Senate should very 
seriously consider the subject. Histor- 
ically we have formed foreign policy by 
the Executive working with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Yet here we 
are forming foreign policy by a personal 
committee appointed by the President. 
He tells us about it now. I do not know 
that he has ever denied it. Perhaps he 
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was never asked about it. He has ad- 
mitted today that he has formed this 
three-person committee to develop for- 
eign policy. 

Is there any reason why we should 
not form a Capehart-Goldwater-Mundt 
committee to go to China to exchange 
solid gold Cadillacs for people the Chi- 
nese are holding, or go to Laos to free 
some Lao? To me this is a _ very 
serious and dangerous day in our his- 
tory. I believe that our children and 
grandchildren will rue the day that the 
Senate of the United States allowed this 
to happen without challenging the Pres- 
ident of the United States for usurping 
constitutional powers. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree with the 
Senator. I have said repeatedly on the 
floor of the Senate and to the press that 
I believe the President is violating the 
Logan Act in this particular instance. 

If any Senator can condone what is 
happening, I wish he would rise and do 
so. If any Senator will condone what 
is happening, I wish he would do so. 

The President of the United States 
is subject to human error. He will make 
mistakes. He cannot help making mis- 
takes. No man can handle the respon- 
sibilities of the President of the United 
States without making mistakes. In this 
instance he has made a mistake. It 
seems to me the best thing he can do, 
for the American people and the world, 
and as a leader of the free world, is to 
admit that he has made a mistake, and 
view Mr. Castro in his just regards. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest this afternoon to the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana 
and other Senators. At least a dozen 
times the Senator from Indiana has 
asked for someone to stand up and, in 
effect, be counted. He has asked for peo- 
ple outside the Chamber to do the same 
thing. I am willing to stand up and 
be counted on the side of the President 
of the United States. The President of 
the United States is charged under the 
Constitution with the conduct of our 
foreign policy. 

It is true that a group of private 
American citizens has endeavored to 
show up Fidel Castro’s cynicism. That 
is exactly what it is. The group has 
shown him up with great effect through- 
out Latin America. If my memory 
serves me correctly, even in the great 
Republic of Brazil a newspaper has seen 
fit to offer one tractor in exchange for 4 
prisoners. I believe that this group of 
private citizens is attempting to do 
something which will save the Freedom 
Fighters who were captured by Castro 
in the ill-fated invasion of Cuba. The 
U.S. Government, rightly or wrongly, 
did not prevent those men from invad- 
ing their homeland in an attempt to re- 
gain its freedom. 

The only question facing the Govern- 
ment now is: Should we prevent a pri- 
vate group in their humanitarian efforts 
to free these prisoners? Are we to place 
tractors above men? Are we to place 
cynicism above humanity? Are we to 
criticize rather than show a little kind- 
ness, a little understanding, a little 
brotherliness toward people who were 
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attempting to do what they thought was 
right with aid from the United States? 

The U.S. Government is not paying 
ransom or tribute or blackmail. 

Why should the Government place 
any obstacles in the way of the private 
committee which is seeking to do some- 
thing of a humanitarian nature, seeking 
to perform a good which will benefit the 
United States in the eyes of mankind 
the world over? Who are we to criti- 
cize the private citizens who are seek- 
ing to raise money for the purpose of 
doing good by returning the Cuban 
prisoners to their freedom and their 
families? What will happen if they 
fail? What will happen to the 10 
Cuban prisoners whom Mr. Castro sent 
to Florida, and who have 1 week in 
which to reach an agreement, at the end 
of which time they must return to 
Cuba? What will they return to? 
What will be the fate of the 1,240 
Cuban prisoners whom they represent? 

I wish we would think this problem 
through. I wish we would not become 
so emotional as to forget the facts of 
life as they are, but would recognize 
that this is an extremely difficult, deli- 
cate, and dangerous situation. Instead 
of criticizing the President of the 
United States, we should be upholding 
his hand, because he is not the Presi- 
dent of a political party; he is the Pres- 
ident of all the people of the country, 
and his burdens are terrible. Why 
should we tear this man down? We 
served with him in this Chamber for 8 
years. We know the kind of man he is. 
We know the troubles which beset him. 
We know he is doing his very best to 
face up to them and to try to bring 
about a solution, not only in the inter- 
est of the people of the United States, 
but in the interest of the people of the 
entire world. 

I have heard hardly a word in this 
Chamber in behalf of the President of 
the United States, a man who has been 
in office less than 5 months, and who 
already is beginning to feel the barbs 
and the arrows of partisan attack. We 
ought to be big enough to understand 
what confronts him. Instead of criti- 
cizing him, we ought to give him our 
full and wholehearted support. 

Oh, yes; questions have been raised 
about the Logan Act. Questions have 
been raised about export licenses. 
Questions have been raised about tax 
exemption. Concerning tax exemption, 
which seems to be a favorite topic, tax 
exemptions are always granted to any 
charitable organization engaged in the 
rehabilitation and assistance of needy 
refugees or in other humanitarian work. 
Why should anyone seek to make an 
exception in this case? The lives of 
men are at stake, and what may well be 
at stake is the future of the United 
States in this hemisphere. I do not 
underestimate Mr. Castro. He is one of 
the shrewdest, most ruthless men in the 
world today. Do not take my word for 
it. Go back to the record. Since he 
came into power on January 1, 1959, the 
record will show just how smart, how 
shrewd, how ruthless, how deadly he is. 

Every American and every other free 
man is interested in the fate of those 
who are now held as prisoners by the 
Government of Cuba. Besides being 
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entitled to elemental human rights and 
to fair and just treatment legally, they 
are also certainly entitled to due con- 
sideration as Cubans by the present 
Government of Cuba. It is important 
to understand that in the strict sense 
they are not prisoners of war; they are 
prisoners of a civil war in which they 
risked their lives to bring a greater 
measure of freedom and democracy to 
their country and, by the same token, 
had they succeeded, to our other neigh- 
bors in this hemisphere. 

If the Government of Cuba is afraid 
to give those prisoners their freedom; 
if it is so unsure about the loyalty of the 
Cuban people that it is fearful of releas- 
ing the prisoners and letting them 
choose whether they should remain in 
Cuba or continue to live in exile, this is 
even further proof that the Government 
of Cuba is not a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
Nothing, in fact, better indicates the be- 
trayal of the high ideals of the Cuban 
revolution than the callous treatment 
of human life and human values rep- 
resented by the proposal of Premier 
Castro to exchange prisoners—men—for 
machines. Nothing demonstrates better 
the inhuman, undemocratic nature of 
the Castro regime than the offer to trade 
fellow Cubans for tractors. 

It behooves Premier Castro to recall 
that his own life was spared early in 
his career because he was afforded the 
protection of basic human rights, but 
he now seems to have forgotten that 
making such a proposal. How far he 
has departed from his own promise of 
a new life for the Cuban people, which 
would not only provide public order, 
peace, freedom, and protection of in- 
dividual rights, but also result in the 
fulfillment of international commit- 
ments. 

In proposing to trade men for ma- 
chines, he has offered further evidence 
not only of his betrayal of the ideals 
of the Cuban revolution, but of his un- 
willingness even to abide by the most 
common rules of civilized intercourse. 
It has been stated that the response by 
a committee of leading American cit- 
izens to the exchange offer constitutes 
behavior which is unworthy of Ameri- 
cans. It has been said that they are 
being blackmailed into making the ex- 
change, and it has been said, indirectly, 
that the Government of the United 
States has been blackmailed into making 
the exchange. It has even been sug- 
gested that the members of the commit- 
tee are not within their rights in agree- 
ing to the exchange. Whatever one may 
think of the wisdom of responding to 
the exchange offer in this fashion, it 
would certainly appear to be within the 
rights of private citizens to organize 
such a committee and to arrange with 
the prisoners themselves for the ex- 
change. 

Rather than constituting blackmail, 
Castro’s action can be considered a form 
of extortion which reflects the callous 
inhumanity of the Castro regime. 
Whether American citizens are wise in 
taking this course is not for me to pre- 
tend to judge, but I am certain of the 
humanitarian motives which led them to 
act as they have. 
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Castro is willing to trade men for ma- 
chines. Distinguished Americans have 
invited other Americans to join with 
them in trading machines for men. 
They value life. Castro obviously val- 
ues machines above life. The commit- 
tee of Americans wishes to save the 
lives of these courageous men. They 
want to prevent the bloody tribunals 
which have been used by the Castro 
regime as a substitute for justice. 

I hope Senators will never forget the 
more than 600 Cubans who were exe- 
cuted by being sent to the wall in the 
early days after the farcical trials of 
the present regime of Mr. Castro. 

The fact that these Americans are 
willing to raise money to buy tractors 
in exchange for redeeming the lives of 
men who otherwise would be exposed 
to the cruel and primitive treatment of 
the Cuban Government does not reflect 
on them; it reflects on Fidel Castro and 
the Cuban Government, who are willing 
to trade human beings as commodities 
in international commerce. 

Questions have also been raised about 
the relationship of the U.S. Government 
to the action of this committee. The 
President has made it clear that the 
Government should not be involved and 
is not involved in the action of the com- 
mittee. This is surely a wise position. 
At the same time, it would not be de- 
sirable for the Government to seek to 
prevent the private action which is with- 
in the rights of those taking the action. 
It has been suggested that members of 
the committee should have consulted 
with the Department of State in the 
course of organizing the committee. 
This is entirely reasonable, and it is to 
be hoped that such consultations were 
held. It has also been suggested, how- 
ever, that unless the Department of 
State approved, the committee should 
not have been organized. This concept, 
if carried to its logical conclusion, would 
prevent private activities of any sort 
which might not be approved by the 
Government, and sanction only those 
private activities which had the stamp 
of Government approval. This would 
be a highly unfortunate and undesirable 
condition. 

One of the hazards as well as one of 
the blessings of democracy is the free- 
dom of individuals and groups to engage 
in activities relating to our foreign rela- 
tions, so long as they are within the 
legitimate limits set by law. Since in 
this case there does not seem to be any 
conflict with the law, it is not reasonable 
or correct to suggest that the committee 
should have been approved by the De- 
partment of State before it was organ- 
ized. The very nature of its mission 
would have made this not only unlikely 
but undesirable. Jt may be that the De- 
partment of State has certain reserva- 
tions about the exchange, but it would 
not be wise for the Government to seek 
to prevent a legitimate private activity, 
even if it does not wholly approve of 
such activities. 

BROADER IMPLICATIONS OF THE CASTRO PRO- 

POSAL AND OF OUR RELATIONS WITH CUBA 


First. It should be made clear that the 
United States welcomes genuine prog- 
ress in Cuba for the benefit of the peo- 
ple of Cuba, not just economic progress, 
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but also social and political progress, as 
well. Tractors are needed to aid in the 
economic development of Cuba; and if 
the regime of Fidel Castro had not for- 
feited its good will in the United States, 
it would very likely be receiving eco- 
nomic aid of this nature today. But 
under the totalitarian system which has 
been instituted in Cuba, tractors will 
never bring to the people of Cuba the 
conditions of life which they need and 
deserve. So long as they are deprived 
of even the most basic right in a demo- 
cratic society—the right to vote—eco- 
nomic development will not bring the 
better life which the revolution had 
promised to produce. 

As was recently said by one of the 
great democratic liberals of Latin Amer- 
ica, Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, of 
Peru: 

We cannot confuse that which was ideal- 
istic, authentic, and just in the beginning of 
the Cuban revolution with the surrender, 
submission, and homage to something which 
is anti-American and totalitarian and which 
is opposed to the traditional sense of our 
ideal of bread with freedom. 


Second. The Cuban revolution has de- 
voured many of its children. The list 
of those who have been executed or 
exiled continues to grow. In its defiance 
of the principles it once espoused, and 
of the great declarations of Santiago, 
San Jose, and the Treaty of Rio, as well 
as the Charter of the Organization of 
American States, the Cuban Government 
has turned a hope into a threat to the 
whole hemisphere. 

Third. The United States continues to 
support the fundamental human rights 
and basic human needs of the Cuban 
people, and their legitimate aspirations 
for a better life. It shall continue to 
work toward an improvement in the sit- 
uation in Cuba, with respect to these 
matters, despite the attempts by the 
Castro government to turn the Cuban 
people against those who have tradition- 
ally been their friends. Despite the 
provocation and denial of human rights 
represented by the proposed exchange, 
the U.S. Government and the people of 
the United States will remain ready to 
renew their association with the people 
of Cuba on the basis of respect for hu- 
man rights and for common principles 
of international law. 

If my colleagues have not already done 
so, I hope they will look at the picture 
of the 10 Cuban hostages who now are 
in this country, speaking in behalf of 
approximately 1,240 of their comrades 
who are incarcerated in Cuban prisons. 
I ask my colleagues to examine their 
hearts and their consciences. I ask 
them to place themselves in the position 
of the President of the United States; 
and then, after they do so, to ask them- 
selves this one question: “What would 
I do if the responsibility were mine, and 
what is the alternative?” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to the ma- 
jority leader that I am more proud of 
him now than ever before—and I have 
always been very proud of him. I con- 
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gratulate him for the very moving and 
courageous speech he has just made in 
the Senate. He has raised some issues 
which we must face in the days imme- 
diately ahead. 

As to the question of supporting the 
President, the President has now made 
the official statement of policy, and the 
President must be supported in carrying 
out his policy. This does not mean that 
the policy is not subject to further 
change. But the situation tonight is 
quite different from the situation this 
time last night, because some of us were 
trying to learn, had a right to try to 
learn, what the official policy of the 
White House was. Today the White 
House and the State Department have 
made clear that the so-called Reuther- 
Roosevelt-Eisenhower committee was 
an official committee from the begin- 
ning, in the sense that from the very be- 
ginning it was acting with the full knowl- 
edge and approval of the administra- 
tion. In his usual forthright, honest, and 
courageous way, the President has made 
that clear to the American people. 
That makes quite a difference to me, as 
compared to the situation which we un- 
derstood to exist as of yesterday; namely, 
that a volunteer committee had pro- 
ceeded to follow a course of action which 
was bound to involve the foreign policy 
of our country. There is no way to 
escape that. 

Although honest men may differ, in 
my judgment, no committee—neither 
this committee nor any other commit- 
tee—has a right to proceed to form it- 
self into a foreign relations body that in- 
volves the rights and interests of the 
180 million American people in respect 
to the relationship of this Republic to 
the rest of the world. That is why I was 
heard to say before—and I continue to 
stand on that statement—that, in my 
judgment, we must not permit volun- 
tary committees to follow that course of 
action. 

There is no question about the hu- 
manitarian aspects of the situation; 
there is no question about the high mo- 
tives of the President of the United 
States. There is no question that the 
President, in taking the position he is 
taking, has shown to the world, as the 
Senator from Montana has pointed out, 
the kind of cynic and irresponsible per- 
son in world affairs Fidel Castro is. 

Now that the situation has been made 
much clearer by the President—and I 
assume that it will be made even clearer 
tomorrow, when he speaks to the Con- 
gress and to the entire Nation—another 
question also to be considered is what 
we need to do from now on. 

I do not think this problem could pos- 
sibly be limited to an issue between the 
United States and Cuba. Regardless of 
whether we act now through an official 
volunteer committee whose humani- 
tarian purposes have White House ap- 
proval or whether we proceed through 
any other medium, the Cuban problem 
is no longer a United States problem. 
That has been true from the beginning. 
Instead, it is a problem of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It is a problem of the Western Hem- 
isphere. I want to say, as I said in an- 
other quarter earlier today, that, in my 
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judgment, the sooner we get the prob- 
lem involving the prisoners, as well as 
other problems involving Cuba, into the 
forum of the Organization of American 
States, the better. 

It is of the utmost importance that we 
recognize before the world that it is 
not appropriate for us alone to deter- 
mine the solution of the Communist 
problem, which has been created by 
Fidel Castro in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. So far as I am concerned, 
from the standpoint of our national 
policy, I suggest that what we ought to 
be urging is that our friends in the Or- 
ganization of American States convene 
in an extraordinary session of that or- 
ganization at once, and that we say we 
are perfectly willing to lay this whole 
question before the Organization of 
American States for solution. 

I would be perfectly willing to have 
this official committee appointed as our 
representatives to the Organization of 
American States. In what? Oh, it is 
an ugly term in the minds of many. In 
negotiations, through the Organization 
of American States, with Cuba. In my 
judgment, we can hope for no possible 
success in the honor of our country, or 
to the credit of our country, or to peace, 
by trying to carry on negotiations with 
Castro through a volunteer committee, 
now made official. 

We do not have diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. I do not think they should 
have been broken. I said that the other 
night. We cannot follow a course of 
action, no matter if it is clothed in the 
words of humanitarianism, by way of 
subterfuge, in connection with at- 
tempted negotiation or back-door nego- 
tiations with Castro. 

It must be done now through the pro- 
cedures of a charter on which is found 
the signature of the United States, the 
signature of Cuba, and the signatures of 
19 other members of the Organization of 
American States. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs, my suggestion, 
for whatever it is worth, is that we bring 
this problem before the forum of the 
Organization of American States, to see 
what that forum can do in regard to the 
negotiations for the settlement of the 
prisoner problem, and many other prob- 
lems. The prisoner problem is only one 
of the problems that may arise to plague 
the peace of the Western Hemisphere. 

I stand, with the majority leader, 
shoulder to shoulder with the President. 
That does not mean I entirely approve 
of the course of action which has been 
taken in respect to this problem. I hap- 
pen to believe that in the beginning the 
President was given bad advice. I think 
he had better take a look at the ad- 
viser. But that stage is behind us now. 
The welfare of the country calls on us 
to rally behind our President and to see 
what we can do, through the Organiza- 
tion of American States, to devise a 
program which will make it possible for 
all the American nations to join in deal- 
ing with Castro. The President has in- 
dicated that we are willing to enter into 
negotiations in regard to this subject. 
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I have stated my position. I shall 
await, with great interest, and with 
prayers on my lips, the means of ar- 
riving at a peaceful way to handle this 
problem. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to re- 
view, in an unemotional way, a few facts. 
First, is there anyone who believes that 
Khrushchev and communism and Castro 
are not out to destroy the American sys- 
tem of government, to destroy America, 
and, if necessary, go to war? Is there 
anyone who feels any more sorry for 
these Cubans who are in prison—the 
1,214 of them—than they do for the 
American boys who tonight are in prison 
in Red China, or the one American boy 
who is imprisoned in Russia, and other 
Americans who have been imprisoned? 

Is there anyone here naive enough to 
believe that he wants these tractors— 
he specified model and make—for any 
other purpose than, in the first place, to 
embarrass the United States before the 
world, by resorting to blackmailing the 
United States, and, in the second place, 
to build missile and other types of mili- 
tary bases? 

Is there anyone here so naive to be- 
lieve for a moment that Castro is not 
taking his orders from Moscow? 

Is there any Senator so naive as to 
believe Mr. Castro means any good by 
these proposals? 

Are we against communism or are we 
for it? 

We are members of the Organization 
of American States. We have been say- 
ing that we cannot do certain things in 
Cuba, that we cannot stop Mr. Castro, 
because we are members of the Organi- 
zation of American States. We say 
that the OAS will object, and that we 
have got to get their permission. Why 
did we not invite them in on this 
project? 

Is there anyone here naive enough to 
believe that the President did not sug- 
gest that the committee do _ this? 
The President admitted it in a press re- 
lease. Is there anyone here naive 
enough to believe the President did not 
say the contributions would be tax ex- 
empt, and that he would give an export 
license to ship these tractors to Cuba, 
when we have at the moment a prohi- 
bition against shipping to Cuba any- 
thing which could be used for war pur- 
poses? 

Is there anyone who will deny those 
facts? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me finish. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thought the 
Senator had asked a question, because 
I wanted to answer some of the allega- 
tions he has made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am taking no 
longer than the Senator from Oregon 
took for his remarks. 

Mr. Khrushchev has told us our chil- 
dren will live under communism. Mr. 
Castro has told the world that he is a 
Communist and that his nation is com- 
munistic. He has expropriated billions 
of dollars worth of American property. 
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He took over a $150 million nickel mine 
in Cuba owned by the American Gov- 
ernment. 

There are those who say we have got 
to exchange 500 heavy duty tractors for 
1,214 prisoners—not American prison- 
ers, but Cuban prisoners. 

If I were the President and I were 
making the deal, I would say, “All right. 
We will give you the 500 tractors if you 
will release the 200,000 prisoners you 
have.” But why pick out 1,200? Castro 
will reply, “I have 1,200 more Cuban na- 
tionals who took part in the attempted 
revolution. He has told us that after 
the attempted revolution he put 200,000 
persons in jail. What is the difference 
between the 200,000 he put in jail at 
that time and the 1,214 we are talking 
about? 

I said a moment ago I think the Presi- 
dent and this committee are making a 
mistake. I said they are human beings 
and they are entitled to make mistakes. 
The only reason why I have been stand- 
ing on the floor tonight and the last few 
days is that I think it is a terrible mis- 
take. I think a precedent is being set 
that in the years and months to come 
will tempt every little dictator and na- 
tion to blackmail the United States. 

There comes a time in every man’s 
life, as there does in a nation’s life, when 
a man must stand up for his honor. I 
think honor is at stake. I think this 
transaction is 100 percent blackmail. I 
think we are violating the law by doing 
what we are attempting. 

I would be more amenable toward 
what we are doing if the executive 
branch would say that we have an obli- 
gation to these 1,240 or more people, and 
if the executive branch would deal di- 
rectly with the Government of Cuba. 
But, rather, the President says, “I am 
a private individual. I make this recom- 
mendation, not as the President of the 
United States, but as a private individ- 
ual.” 

Who in the world is so naive as to be- 
lieve that we can handle this problem 
with Castro except as one government to 
another? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have the greatest 
respect for the able Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I will answer that 
question. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not question 
the Senator’s motives. I merely want 
the Senator to deal in this instance with 
facts. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Very well. May I 
ask the Senator if it is not true that 
diplomatic relations with the Cuban 
Government have been broken? 

There is no diplomatic relationship 
between the two governments at the 
present time. The Swiss are serving as 
agents for diplomatic relationships be- 
tween the two governments. 

So far as Mr. Castro himself is con- 
cerned, I have yet to hear a good word 
spoken in his behalf on the floor of this 
Chamber. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I agree 100 percent 
with the able Senator from Montana. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. When we speak of 
some 1,240 prisoners, and what our inter- 
est is, I assume our interest is in the fact 
that they were a part of an invasion 
force, trained either in this country or 
somewhere close to it, and thereby a cer- 
tain obligation has been created, which 
in effect sets them apart. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It sets them apart 
from the 200,000 or 300,000 prisoners. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We had the word 
of the President of the United States, in 
a press conference a couple of weeks be- 
fore this happened, that the United 
States was taking no part in the inva- 
sion, directly or indirectly, and that we 
had nothing to do with it. That is the 
impression he left with me. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. Did he or did he 
not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. He affirmed that 
we would not intervene. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
understand I am not speaking polit- 
ically. I think it has been admitted that 
under the previous administration train- 
ing camps were set up for the purpose of 
training these individuals. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the purpose of 
training them to invade Cuba. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. I 
do not know why the President of the 
United States would deny it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not know 
that he did deny it. All I can go on is 
the newspaper reports to this effect. I 
think the story I mentioned was given 
out at Gettysburg a few months ago. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA,. In response to the 
suggestion that, after all, these 1,240 
prisoners are in a separate status be- 
cause they are in Cuba as the result of 
the invasion, we can think back to the 
events of the week before the invasion, 
when the President declared that Amer- 
ica would not intervene, that America 
would not be guilty of aggression. Then 
came the actual invasion. Following the 
invasion was the official declaration by 
the President that he assumed full 
responsibility. 

The question was asked a little while 
ago, “What would you do if you were in 
the President’s position?” 

I should like to pose a question. The 
men who are involved are 1,240 crimi- 
nals, by Cuban law. ‘These men are 
criminals because they shot at Cuban 
troops. They are criminals because they 
violated the laws of Cuba. They are in 
jail for that. ‘The proposal is made, 
“Give us tractors and we will release 
these men.” 

If it be said that those men are in a 
special category because they are in Cuba 
by reason of the invasion, and that the 
President of the United States took full 
personal and official responsibility for 
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the occasion, then I say in order to be 
consistent the President should take of- 
ficial responsibility for it. To say at 
this late hour, “It is a personal, private 
citizen who is now talking, who wants to 
buy tractors to trade for 1,240 people 
who are there,” it seems to me shows at 
least a lack of consistency. 

Mr. HUMPHREY and Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
my opinion the Senator from Nebraska 
has, in effect, brushed off 1,242 or 1,243 
Cubans who are prisoners because of the 
invasion. Ido not think we should treat 
them in that fashion. I think we have 
an interest in their welfare. 

I think what the civilian group is at- 
tempting to do is based on humanitarian 
interests and desires. If we forget these 
1,242 prisoners we say, in effect, to the 
10 who came to plead for them—we say 
to the 1,242 and to the 10—“To the wall.” 

I hope Senators will believe me when 
I say that hundreds in Cuba have already 
gone to the wall since Mr. Castro came 
into power 2 years and 5 or 6 months 


ago. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Ne- 
braska has not said, “To the wall’ to 
these 1,240 men. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
referred to them as criminals. 

Mr. HRUSKA. They are criminals in 
the eyes of the Cubans. The only thing 
which sets them apart and makes them 
of interest to us is the acknowledgment 
by the President of the United States 
that he takes full responsibility for their 
being in Cuba. In effect, that is what 
is meant. 

I would not say “To the wall” to them, 
but I say that if there is any interven- 
tion on the part of the President it 
should not be as a private citizen and 
as @ personal matter, after he has taken 
action as an official of the United States, 
as its Chief Executive, in order to get 
them in the predicament in which they 
now find themselves. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
advocate recognition of Cuba again? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Not at all. There are 
other matters with respect to which we 
approach Cuba. How is it done. It is 
done through the regularly designated 
alternate diplomatic source. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Through the 
Swiss. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Those channels are 
resorted to. Why can they not be re- 
sorted to for this purpose? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Surely. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I was asking the 
majority leader to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to 
reply to the Senator first. 

I suppose we could carry on activi- 
ties from this end through the Swiss 
Embassy or the Swiss Minister, as we 
have done in the case of other matters, 
in getting Americans out of Cuba. 

I suppose we could work through the 
Organization of American States, as 
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suggested by the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse]. I think there may 
be merit to the suggestions, although 
each presents certain difficulties. 

It may well be that instead of a private 
group of citizens engaging in accumulat- 
ing tractors of various kinds to exchange 
for prisoners it would be better if some 
organization or some system were estab- 
lished whereby negotiations could be 
carried on to bring about the release of 
these men through the Organization of 
American States. I cannot judge, on the 
basis of a floor debate, the merits of such 
a suggestion. 

All I can say is that the President of 
the United States has been placed by 
events in a very embarrassing, delicate, 
and dangerous position. 

So far as I am concerned—and I 
would say this about a Republican Presi- 
dent, as I have on other occasions—the 
President of the United States will have 
my full support, because he is confronted 
not alone with difficulties in Cuba but 
with difficulties all over the world. What 
we ought to do is to develop a sense of 
understanding and tolerance for this 
man with whom we served, for this man 
whom we know, for this man who was 
elected by the American people to lead 
all of us for the next 4 years. 

We can find fault with any man with 
whom we wish to find fault. Even Sen- 
ators are not perfect. 

I ask my colleagues to display a little 
tolerance and a little understanding, In- 
stead of criticizing the President day in 
and day out, give him the support which 
he so badly needs at this time. I hope 
Senators will believe me when I say that 
if they do so they will be doing their 
country more good than by criticizing 
the President day in and day out. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope I never live 
to see the day when I shall fail as a 
U.S. Senator, elected by the people of my 
State, to criticize a President, whether 
he be of my party or of the opposite 
party, if I think he is wrong. 

I do not think we could maintain a 
representative form of government—a 
democracy in America—if U.S. Senators 
were denied the right to criticize the 
President of the United States. If such 
were the case, we would have a dictator- 
ship. 

I know some people would like to have 
us refrain from criticism. I have not in 
the past hesitated to criticize a Repub- 
lican President, and I do not today hesi- 
tate to criticize a Democratic President. 
I have made the statement several times 
tonight that the President of the United 
States is a human being. He wil. make 
mistakes. Those around him will make 
mistakes. I think what he is doing is a 
terrible mistake. I would like to give 
him an opportunity to correct that mis- 
take. ; 

Mr. MANSFIELD. How? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very simple. In 
the first place, he should never have 
recognized Mr. Castro when he spoke 
about 500 tractors being exchanged for 
prisoners. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. The President has 
never recognized Mr. Castro. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. He has never 
recognized Mr. Castro. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Only today the 
President admitted that he had called 
the three people whose names have been 
mentioned and asked them to be mem- 
bers of a committee to raise funds in the 
United States for 500 tractors to be ex- 


changed for prisoners. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is news to 
me, and I do not believe it is an accurate 
statement of the facts. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That report was 
on the tickertape. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. His relations with 
the committee do not imply recognition 
of Castro. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is not recogni- 
tion of Castro, but the President asked 
private citizens to form a committee to 
do business with Mr. Castro. How else 
will they get 500 tractors to Cuba to se- 
cure the release of the 1,214 prisoners if 
they do not do business with Mr. Castro? 

I say that if we are going to deal with 
Castro, let us have the President of the 
United States deal with him, and let us 
deal with him in a way in which he ought 
to be dealt with. He, as a Communist, is 
trying to blackmail us, and he is out to 
destroy the American system of govern- 
ment. He would build missile bases that 
could kill American boys and girls. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What would the 
Senator from Indiana do if he were in 
the White House? I should like to have 
his suggestions. 

Mr. CAPEHART. First, I certainly 
would not agree to the tractor deal. I 
would pay no attention to Mr. Castro’s 
suggestion that 500 tractors be ex- 
changed for 1,214 prisoners. Further, 
if I had made this mistake and saw 
American people rising up against it, I 
would correct it. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. How? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would dismiss the 
committee, and say to Mr. Castro, if he 
made the request official, that we have 
no interest in the proposal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What would hap- 
pen to the 1,214 prisoners? 

Mr. CAPEHART. What will happen 
to the remaining 198,786 prisoners down 
there? Let us take that point into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam talking about 
the 1,214 prisoners who are under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am talking about 
198,786 prisoners. I am talking about 
the Americans, who are in prison in Red 
China and the one who is in prison in 
Russia. I am talking about all of them, 
and I am thinking in terms of future 
generations. Any dictator could steal 
from the United States and arrest some 
US. citizens and say to the United 
States, “You give us so many tractors, 
or so much of this or that, and we will 
release them.” I am thinking of future 
generations. The Congress had better 
start talking and thinking about future 
generations. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 99 
other Senators in this body likewise are 
thinking about future generations as 
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well as the present generation. There 
are 99 other Senators who are equally 
troubled as is the Senator from Indiana 
concerning events which are happening 
throughout the world. 

But again I return to my basic ques- 
tion, If the Senator from Indiana hap- 
pened to occupy the White House and 
this situation arose, what would he do? 
What is the alternative which the Presi- 
dent faces? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me answer that 
question. 

First, when Mr. Castro expropriated 
$150 million of American property, in- 
cluding the Nicaro nickel mine in Cuba, 
I would have sent the U.S. forces to re- 
cover it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. What else would 
the Senator from Indiana do? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Let me read this 
statement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask the Senator 
to answer the question and then he can 
read the statement. First, he would 
send in the Army. Then I suppose he 
would send in the Marine Corps, then 
the Navy, and the Air Force. What 
would be the next step? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would do what- 
ever is necessary. If it meant sending 
in the Marines, the Navy, or the Army, 
I would do whatever would be neces- 
sary to keep Russia from establishing 
a satellite nation in Cuba and building 
air bases, missile bases, and submarine 
bases. I would do whatever was neces- 
ary, even if it means going to war, be- 
cause if we do not do so, sooner or later 
we may be at war. That is exactly what 
I would do, and I state it in straight 
language. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is, if 
anything, frank. He said very forth- 
rightly that on the basis of expropria- 
tion, which would include private hold- 
ings as well as the Government-operated 
Nicaro nickel mine, he would favor 
armed intervention. Is that the answer 
to the situation confronted by the free 
world in Cuba? 

Mr. CAPEHART. What other answer 
is there? Are we for communism or are 
we against it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I know of no Sen- 
ator who is in favor of communism, but 
that is quite beside the point. There 
have been resolutions passed in this body 
time after time, which express unani- 
mously the feeling of the Senate toward 
communism, I trust there is no doubt 
about that in anyone’s mind. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I read a statement 
from the ticker tape: 

WaASHINGTON.—President Kennedy today 
asked public contributions to the tractors- 
for-prisoners exchange with Fidel Castro, 
and disclosed he helped organize the pri- 
vate citizens committee which is raising 
funds for the deal. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. What is wrong 
with that action? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The President of 
the United States should be handling 
this situation—— 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, who 
has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has yielded to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mtr. President, 
I have a question of the Senator from 
Montana. At the present time the Eich- 
mann trial is in progress in Israel. A 
great deal of debate has taken place in 
that trial concerning whether at one 
period during World War II Eichmann 
would have saved the lives of many Jews 
if he could have traded them for trucks. 
There is a dispute about whether he 
could have traded the trucks or whether 
the Allied Nations would trade the trucks. 

My question to the distinguished ma- 
jority leader is this: Is it not the moral 
judgment of the world today that if the 
opportunity were offered to trade trucks 
for the lives of Jews who were being ex- 
terminated by a dictator, even during a 
shooting war, the lives of such Jews 
should have been saved by the trading 
of the trucks? Is that not the moral 
judgment of the civilized world today? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I believe such 
would be the consensus, and I believe 
there is a parallel between the case of 
Eichmann and the Jews, and the case of 
Castro and the Cuban prisoners of war. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader this further 
question: If we were to stand by while 
these 1,214 men, who were armed by the 
United States, were stood up against a 
wall and shot, does the majority leader 
not think that the moral judgment of 
the world would be against us for per- 
mitting such shooting if we could have 
prevented it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In view of the dif- 
ficult situation in which we find our- 
selves, I believe that if something un- 
toward should develop in the situation, 
we should have something on our con- 
sciences to live with. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask the dis- 
tinguished majority leader whether he 
thinks the moral judgment of the world 
will place the blood and lives of these 
1,214 men in importance above an in- 
ternal domestic tax regulation of the 
United States? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I agree. I thank 
the distinguished Senator from Texas. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. I have asked the 
distinguished majority leader to yield for 
two purposes: First, I wish to commend 
him for a splendid, logical, reasonable, 
sensible, and compassionate statement. 

Second, I wish to say to Senators who 
are asking who will defend the Presi- 
dent’s actions or will speak up for the 
President, that other Senators will do 
so, and I am one of those Senators. 

Mr. President, it is quite obvious that 
it would be the desire of the American 
people to save the lives of all prisoners 
under all dictators.’ This is one of the 
purposes of our foreign policy—at least 
one of them—as well as to liberate these 
prisoners in the world who have been 
enslaved by dictators. That is one of 
the principal objectives of this Nation. 
I do not believe it is a cogent or con- 
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save 1,200, what about the other 
200,000?” It seems to me it is much 
more important for us to want to save 
all, but if we can save 1,200, that is a 
moral thing to do. 

Mr. Castro is a diabolically clever man, 
as the majority leader has said, and is 
a very cynical man, playing loosely with 
the lives of human beings. He released 
10 prisoners as hostages conditionally. 
They are not here as a part of the Cuban 
diplomatic service, negotiating with the 
U.S. diplomatic service. They are here 
to remind us that there are prisoners in 
the prison cells in Cuba that can be let 
out if certain things are done. It is not 
what we would like. Of course it is not. 
In fact, we have been going through 
some painful days on this whole Cuban 
situation. I have been one of the crit- 
ics of the manner in which the situation 
was handled. But I do not believe we 
answer these arguments by standing up 
and yelling “Communist! Blackmail! 
Castro!” and then repeating it, “Black- 
mail! Castro! Communist!” That is 
not the answer. It seems to me the 
answer at this moment is to try to find a 
way of saving lives. I would say that 
even if only one life were involved, pos- 
sibly we have an opportunity to do some- 
thing. We may save more than 1,200 
lives. 

The President of the United States 
did not say that he was acting as a pri- 
vate citizen. Let us keep the record 
clear. I have the text of the President’s 
statement. What he said is in the text 
of this statement. The President made 
no reference at all to his position as a 
private citizen. He is not a private citi- 
zen, He is the President of this great 
Republic. What the President of the 
United States said was this: 

The tractors-for-freedom movement is a 
wholly private humanitarian movement 
aimed at saving the lives of several hundred 
men. It is supported by free men and 
women throughout the Americas. 

” + a v is 

My concern was to help make certain that 
a single, representative group of citizens 
headed this effort in the United States. And 
I am grateful to Mrs. Roosevelt, Walter 
Reuther, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower for their 
leadership. 

The U.S. Government has not been and 
cannot be a party to these negotiations. 
But when private citizens seek to help pre- 
vent suffering in other lands through volun- 
tary contributions—which is a great Ameri- 
can tradition—this Government should not 
interfere with their humanitarian efforts. 


Who said that the President might 
have been acting as a private citizen? 
It was a press agent at the White House, 
Mr. Hatcher. I quote from a United 
Press dispatch on the ticker: 

Hatcher said Kennedy’s connection with 
the arrangement was as a private citizen. 


A pressman can speak for a President, 
as in this instance, but a pressman does 
not necessarily speak the words of the 
President. The President’s words are in 
the text. At the conclusion of my re- 
marks I will ask that the entire text of 
the President’s statement be placed in 
the RrEcorp. 

Let me say to the eternal credit of the 
President of the United States that he 
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feels a moral obligation. Itis a fact that 
this Government did train those people. 
We know it. The American people will 
be respected all the more in the world 
if we act responsibly, out of a sense of 
humanity, in this unhappy matter. I 
suggest to my colleagues that during the 
past week we have seen pictures on the 
front pages of American newspapers of 
another freedom fighter, a young man 
with a battered and bloody face, the 
victim of brutality, vulgarity, violence, 
and disorder. It might not be a bad 
news story to go out throughout the 
world that the citizenry of this country 
was sufficiently concerned with human 
life to put forth private contributions 
and private efforts, with the endorse- 
ment and moral support of the President 
of the United States, in an attempt to 
save these men in Cuba. I do not want 
on my hands the fact that I failed to do 
what I could have done when the op- 
portunity was given. 

I did not have anything to say as a 
Senator or as a citizen about the action 
that took place when the invasion forces 
went to Cuba. However, I have some- 
thing to say now about how we can 
redeem and remove from the prisons in 
Cuba at least some members of that in- 
vasion force and bring them back home. 
I do not believe that America shows it- 
self to be cowardly by doing what is 
right. The world needs a little love. It 
would not hurt to have some in Congress 
too. The world has had a stomach full 
of hate, and it has chronic indigestion. 
I suggest that the world needs a little 
example of compassion and mercy. I 
do not believe it makes us look weak. 
The man who looks silly and weak, and 
the country that looks bad, are the man 
and country responsible for incarcerating 
these people, and the dictator who im- 
prisons these people and plays loosely 
with them. 

I do not want to be told, when we 
stand up like this, that we are appeasing 
or paying a blackmailer. I do not con- 
sider it to be blackmail at all. I con- 
sider this an opportunity to undo a 
wrong. This is an opportunity to save 
some lives. The Scriptures are filled 
with examples of lives being saved. So 
is the history book of this Nation. 

I heard what was said about prisoners 
in China and in Russia. I wish China 
would say tonight that we can have our 
Americans back for some tractors. Are 
we going to go to war for that too? Is 
that the only answer some people have? 
Is the only answer they have: make 
war? I wish we could get some of our 
airmen out of Soviet Union prisons for 
some tractors. I am frank to tell the 
Senate that I would be willing to help 
raise the money to bring about that 
result. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire UPI dispatch, containing the text 
of the President’s statement, printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

The tractors-for-freedom movement is a 
wholly private humanitarian movement 
aimed at saving the lives of several hundred 
men. It is supported by free men and 
women throughout the Americas. 
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When Fidel Castro first made his offer to 
exchange the lives and liberty of 1,200 pris- 
oners for 500 agricultural tractors, the Amer- 
ican people responded with characteristic 
compassion. A number of private commit- 
tees were organized to raise the 
funds, and many private citizens, in this 
country and throughout the hemisphere, in- 
quired as to where they could contribute. 
My concern was to help make certain that a 
single representative group of citizens head- 
ed this effort in the United States. And I am 
grateful to Mrs. Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, 
and Dr. Milton Eisenhower for their leader- 
ship. 

The U.S. Government has not been and 
cannot be a party to these negotiations. But 
when private citizens seek to help prevent 
suffering in other lands through voluntary 
contributions—which is a great American 
tradition—this Government should not in- 
terfere with their humanitarian efforts. 

Neither law nor equity calls upon us to 
impose obstacles in their path as they seek 
to save those who fought to restore freedom 
in our hemisphere. I am advised that the 
Logan Act is not involved, inasmuch as it 
covers only negotiations in relation to any 
disputes or controversies with the United 
States, or to defeat the measures of the 
United States; that tax exemption is granted 
as a matter of course to any charitable or- 
ganizations engaged in the rehabilitation 
and assistance of needy refugees; and that 
export licenses are routinely granted for 
humanitarian reasons, to ship farm produce 
and medicines to Cuba, and would thus be 
granted for a humanitarian shipment of 
farm implements. 

While this Government is thus putting 
forward neither obstacles nor assistance to 
this wholly private effort, I hope that all 
citizens will contribute what they can. If 
they were our brothers in a totalitarian 
prison, every American would want to help. 
I happen to feel deeply that all who fight for 
freedom—particularly in our hemisphere— 
are our brothers. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not want on 
my hands the responsibility for giving 
Castro 500 construction tractors with 
which to build missile bases and airports 
from which to attack the United States. 
That is exactly what he wants those 
tractors for, and for no other purpose, 
because he has designated the model he 
wants. He has designated the number 
he wants and the manufacturer. Those 
designations are big tractors for the pur- 
pose of moving earth and for construc- 
tion. They are not farm tractors, as 
some would like to have people in the 
United States believe. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What we are go- 
ing to make available to Mr. Castro are 
farm tractors. That is the first point. 
Whether Mr. Castro will deal on that 
basis or not, I do not know. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How does the Sen- 
ator know that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I know it because 
that is what the President of the United 
States has said . 

Mr. CAPEHART. The President of 
the United States has said no such thing. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam not impressed 
by the silly argument that the only way 
Castro can get those tractors is to get 
them from the United States. I have 
the feeling that Russia also has some 
tractors. If the Soviet Union is willing 
to put Migs in Cuba, it might be willing 
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to put some tractors over there also with 
which to build military bases. Castro 
does not need American tractors with 
which to build the bases. I am sure the 
Senator is not trying to frighten the 
United States with Cuba’s military pow- 
er. We have bases on the border of the 
Soviet Union. We have missile bases 
and air bases on the border of the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union is not likely 
to say tomorrow, “We are going to go to 
war.” When that is said, there may be 
a few more pale faces around this place. 

That will be a sad day. The tractors 
which are being talked about now will 
not mean the difference between life and 
death to this Republic. Czechoslovakia 
has tractors; and they work. Russia 
has tractors; and they work. The Rus- 
sians know how to deliver them. They 
have delivered tanks and Migs; they 
will be able to deliver tractors. Let us 
not buy this buncombe, this demogogic 
argument. 

Mr. Castro tried to make political 
propaganda and put us on the spot. He 
thought we would say no. He thought 
we would say no, and then his firing 
squad would go to work. He thought 
the men who have been sent to America 
would not get tractors in exchange for 
lives. 

We have called his cynical bluff 
through some humane American citi- 
zens. Eleanor Roosevelt needs no de- 
fense in this body. Walter Reuther is 
a great American and a great leader. 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower is the brother of 
the former President of the United 
States and a distinguished American. 
These great people did not need to be 
coached by anybody. They are good 
Americans. Their patriotism is beyond 
contest. I do not believe they are en- 
gaged in helping Castro to build missile 
bases. I do not believe they are engaged 
in a game of blackmail. I know they 
are not Communists. They are patri- 
otic, dedicated, God-fearing, God-loving, 
people-loving Americans. 

The President of the United States has 
some help in this body. We are not 
about to run when someone rises and 
yells “Communists, Communists; Castro, 
Castro; blackmail, blackmail.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I had 
not intended to take part in this discus- 
sion because I have another matter I 
wish to mention. However, in view of 
the fact that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr, CAPEHART] issued a public challenge 
to anyone who would stand up and de- 
fend the President of the United States, I 
cannot refrain from declaring where I 
stand. I stand behind the President of 
the United States. 

As one goes along in life, one becomes 
more and more convinced that the pre- 
sumption is always on the side of mercy, 
compassion, and helpfulness. Some- 
times excessive mercy may lead one 
astray; but the overriding principle al- 
ways should be to try to save life, to try 
to reduce cruelty, to try to reduce pain. 
That is the proper course. The people 
who instinctively respond and try to help 
people are, to my mind, the best Chris- 
tians and have, in the long run, the most 
constructive influence. 
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Iam very glad that these three Ameri- 
can citizens took up the cause of trying 
to save the lives of more than 1,200 men. 
I am very glad the President of the 
United States encouraged them. We 
should be proud of these people. I think 
that when the Senator from Indiana and 
other Senators read the text of their re- 
marks—and I hope they will not be 
changed—they will be somewhat 
ashamed of what they said tonight. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to know what the able Sena- 
tor from Illinois means by his statement 
that he hopes the remarks will not be 
changed. I think that is a reflection 
upon the integrity of another Senator. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Indiana well knows that upon occasion 
there has been an exchange of person- 
alities between the Senator from In- 
diana and other Members of this body, 
and that the Senator from Indiana has 
then proposed that the exchanges be 
expunged. He knows that. That oc- 
curred once in my own case; it also oc- 
curred in connection with a colloquy 
between the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and the Senator from Indiana. 

I do not wish to be led into a diver- 
sion. What I am saying, fundamen- 
tally, is that we should not be ashamed 
of being merciful, and we should defend 
those who are merciful. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My observation has 
been—and I shall say this as unemo- 
tionally as I can—that during the past 
30 years those who have taken such a 
position toward communism throughout 
the world have failed. We have lost 
lives in Korea; we are now indulging in 
a cold war; we know that the head of 
the Soviet Communist Government has 
told us he will destroy us and that our 
grandchildren will live under commu- 
nism. Yet every day in the Senate Mem- 
bers say that we must do certain things, 
such as the action which is now proposed, 
in order to stop communism; if we do 
not, it will destroy America. 

When will we get to the point where 
we will quit listening to those who have 
been appeasers over the years; those 
who made the Yalta and Teheran Agree- 
ment; and those who were responsible 
for recognizing Soviet Russia in 1933, as 
President Roosevelt did? At that time, 
he was fearful that Russia would not 
keep its word, so he had them write a 
letter—and to what avail? 

I, for one, will not listen any more to 
the appeasers. I will not listen any more 
to those who tell us we must be soft and 
must do this and the other thing; that 
we have to be kind to those who tell the 
American people to their teeth that they 
will be destroyed. I am not about to 
give Mr. Castro, Mr. Khrushchev’s pup- 
pet in Cuba, 500 tractors to build con- 
struction projects to destroy America. 
The Senator from Illinois can do it if he 
wants, but I will not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Indiana is a master of 
confusion. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I was under the im- 
pression that what I said was very di- 
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rect and to the point. I did not intend 
to mince any words. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from In- 
diana is a master of confusion. He is 
trying to say that anyone who attempts 
to save 1,200 lives is thereby appeasing 
communism. No such thing. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the Civil War—and the in- 
cident came up again and again—Lin- 
coln was asked to shoot Confederate 
prisoners because certain atrocities had 
been committed against Union soldiers 
in the South. Great pressure was 
brought to bear upon Lincoln to shoot 
Confederate soldiers in reprisal, as a 
means of getting an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth. But Lincoln re- 
fused to do so. After the passage of al- 
most 100 years, we realize that Lincoln 
was right and that those who urged that 
he adopt a policy of vengeance were 
wrong. Similarly in this matter, I see 
nothing wrong in trying to save 1,240 
lives. 

That is all I wish to say on this sub- 
ject. I do not believe the people who 
have formed the committee and the 
President should be subjected to the at- 
tack and the scorn which the Senator 
from Indiana has heaped upon them. 
As I have said, I had not intended to 
get into the dispute; but since I was 
here and since the Senator from Indi- 
ana laid down an open challenge to any- 
one who supported the President to get 
up and defend him, I felt that if I did 
not rise and speak these few words, I 
would be regarded, by implication, as 
not defending the President and not de- 
fending the committee. 





FULL CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS 
FOR NEGROES AND OTHER MI- 
NORITY GROUPS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
yesterday’s Washington Post, Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann discussed in his column 
the very serious problems of the inci- 
dents and disorders in Alabama. In 
particular, Mr. Lippmann indicated that 
what has been a passive movement on 
the part of American Negroes to gain 
their rights has now shown “unmistak- 
able signs of turning into a movement 
of physical confrontation, with all the 
dire possibilities of reprisal and coun- 
terreprisal.”’ 

I think all of us know that where a 
community will not willingly grant 
American citizens their rights under the 
Constitution, in that community there 
will ultimately be resistance and more 
direct action. 

While I do not often indulge in the 
practice of reprinting in the Recorp my 
own statements, I think that it is fair 
to say that some of us were correct in 
predicting the result which has now 
come about, in part, because of the ab- 
sence of action by Congress to make it 
possible for Negroes and other minority 
groups in the United States to gain their 
full constitutional rights. 

In 1956 a small group of six Senators, 
of which I was one, made an abortive 
attempt to have the Senate consider civil 
rights legislation and especially to pass 
legislation to enforce the 14th amend- 
ment of the Constitution which grants 
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to Negroes and other groups the equal 
protection of the laws. Again in 1957 
and in 1960 Congress refused to pass 
legislation to enforce the equal protec- 
tion guarantee to American citizens un- 
der the 14th amendment. 

As I said in 1956: 

I do not believe the American people can 
permanently postpone dealing with this 
issue. 


But, Mr. President, we, here in this 
quiet and, as I said, sometimes pleasant 
club, have postponed dealing with this 
issue. The consequences are that many 
Negro Americans are now asserting their 
right to live as equals under the Con- 
stitution by nonviolent action. 

As Mr. Lippmann said yesterday, and 
as I inferred in 1956, the fault lies not 
only with the laws and the practices of 
a particular State or community; it lies 
also with us who have refused to act, 
who have delayed and postponed, and 
who have been unable because of the 
rules of the Senate and the nature of 
our institution to come to grips with 
this problem. 

I claim no gift of omniscience for hav- 
ing said then that the kinds of events 
which are happening today would take 
place if we failed to do our duty. Tomy 
mind this was clear for all to see. But 
the events of the present make it even 
more important that we act soon to 
guarantee the rights of all of our citizens 
to the equal protection of the laws, for 
time is running out and the future may 
end in disaster if we fail to do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from a statement I 
made on the Senate floor on July 25, 
1956—almost 5 years ago—in which I 
predicted such events as we have seen 
if we failed to act, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the CoNGREsSIONAL RecorpD, July 25, 
1956] 

Mr. Douc.tas. If we pierce behind the com- 
plex rules and procedures, we know, as men, 
that the rules of the Senate have been very 
skillfully devised to prevent any action on 
civil rights which is obnoxious to the Mem- 
bers from the South who sit in the US. 
Senate. 

A complex of rules for this purpose has 
been built up over the years, carefully 
guarded, carefully defended—the provisions 
that the Senate can be recessed rather than 
adjourned, so that the introduction of bills 
and resolutions and motions to discharge, 
and reports, as of right, can be shut off in 
what would otherwise have been the morning 
hour; the provisions for motions to proceed 
to consideration of a bill being subject to 
unlimited debate, and requiring cloture mo- 
tions to secure a vote for that; and the pro- 
visions for unlimited debate when the bill 
comes up. The severe restrictions upon 
cloture is another set of fortresses. A com- 
bined Republican and southern majority 
fastened those rules on the Senate still more 
firmly in 1949 when, I am sorry to say, the 
then minority leader joined with the Mem- 
bers of the South to make the application 
of cloture still more difficult. 

* * * * « 

I think it is now clear, from our experience 
of yesterday, when a motion which would 
have permitted us to propose action was 
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defeated by the crushing vote of 76 to 6, 
that it will be impossible, under the rules 
of the Senate, with the present temper of 
the southern Senators, and with the temper 
of the leadership on both sides of the aisle, 
and with the present attitudes of the real 
leaders of both political parties, ever to bring 
a@ civil rights measure of any real substance 
to a vote in this body. Pale imitations may 
be offered by the political leaders to clear 
their skirts but it has now been demon- 
strated that no real improvement can be 
made. 

I think the course which the Senate has 
followed will probably prevent the American 
people, in a legislative fashion, from ever 
proceeding to defend the rights of the Negro 
minority in this country. 

I say that with great sadness, but I think 
it is a fact. Many persons may exult over 
this tendency. I do not. 

I say that great wrongs are perpetrated 
upon the Negroes of this country, in all sec- 
tions of the country. Sometimes those 
wrongs are perpetrated legally. Sometimes 
they are perpetrated outside the law, by the 
coercion exercised upon Negroes to prevent 
them from voting, and in various other ways. 
They are discriminated against in employ- 
ment and in housing. They are discrimi- 
nated against so far as schooling is con- 
cerned. They are discriminated against in 
voting which frequently they can only do 
at the peril of their lives. They are not 
assured of a fair trial and frequently do not 
receive it. I regard all this as a great blot 
upon the American people, and as unworthy 
of the ideals upon which this Republic was 
founded. It is in the deepest sense of the 
term un-Christian. 

I want to say that the Senate of the 
United States, along with all the other mat- 
ters with which it has to deal, has in this 
matter a heavy burden upon its conscience. 

I think as a result of the disillusioning ex- 
perience we have gone through that prac- 
tically there is very little we can do. The 
Negroes of this Nation are subjected, in 
many quarters, to great economic and phys- 
ical pressure and are deprived of their basic 
rights under the Constitution. The rules 
of the Senate are so devised that we cannot 
act to defend them, and thus our legislative 
action in their protection will be almost im- 
possible. 

s s 2 * of 

Mr. DouG.as. I do not believe the American 
people can permanently postpone dealing 
with this issue. But the Members of the 
Senate who are in this quiet, and at times 
pleasant, club cannot hope to escape the 
scrutiny of the public opinion, not only 
of this country, but of the world. 

I have probably not been very skillful in 
the efforts which I have made to bring this 
matter to a vote. I have tried my best but 
I know that at on at least two occasions I 
have been outwitted by the very able field 
generals on the opposing side. I make no 
protestations of personal virtue. I believe 
we must seek to right the great wrongs we 
have inflicted upon the Negro people if we 
are to escape the judgment of a just God. 
I do not question the motives of those, how- 
ever, who have taken a contrary position. 
I merely say this is an issue which will 
weigh not only upon the conscience of the 
country, but upon the conscience of the 
Senate. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, July 27, 
1956] 


Mr. Dovuctas. Mr. President, as this legis- 
lative waif is at last permitted to enter 
the parliamentary halls when it is too late 
for it to have any future, its dying eyes can 
perhaps look up at the walls of the Senate 
and see the otherwise invisible but no less 
real inscription which men have placed there 
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for all civil rights measures: “Abandon hope 
all ye who enter here.” 

For how much longer will the Senate and 
the country permit manmade rules to pre- 
vent us from even considering measures 
which the vast majority of the people de- 
sire? 





NBC WHITE PAPER ON THE 
RAILROADS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last night a great many peo- 
ple undoubtedly saw NBC’s white paper 
on the railroad problem. In response 
to this first major attempt on the part 
of television to deal with a critical na- 
tional problem, I hesitate to make any 
comments that might be construed as 
critical of the program. It was, after 
all, probably the first time that many 
people have been given a glimpse of a 
problem that threatens to affect us very 
seriously in both our pocketbooks and 
our standards of urban living. 

There are several points which I 
should like to make on the program, be- 
cause it touches on legislation I have 
introduced, and I want to make sure 
that there is no confusion about ti.e pur- 
poses of this legislation. 

First, the NBC show dealt at length 
with the national shrinkage of railroad 
Passenger travel under the impact of 
the automobile and the airplane. The 
show carried us back to the heyday of 
railroad travel, the glamour of riding the 
20th Century Limited from New York 
to Chicago, and contrasted that bygone 
era with the often unglamorous, un- 
comfortable, and inconvenient intercity 
railroad passenger service being pro- 
vided today. 

It is extremely important, in my view, 
that the problem of intercity passenger 
service be separated from the problem 
of urban commuter service. 

While there may be question as to the 
need for intercity railroad passenger 
service, there can be no question about 
the continuing and growing need to 
maintain and improve the urban mass 
transportation service now being pro- 
vided, generally at a loss, by the rail- 
roads. 

I do not know of any transportation 
expert who would disagree with that 
general proposition. 

Yet time and again people confuse 
the two problems, and conclude that be- 
cause the need for one service is declin- 
ing, neither service is worth preserving. 

This attitude is often compounded by 
@ superficial interpretation of the statis- 
tics on the number of people being served 
by the commuter railroads in the urban 
areas. 

In New Jersey, only about 75,000 peo- 
ple use the railroads to get to work in 
New York, out of a total population of 
41% million people living in the northern 
New Jersey region. Why should the pub- 
lic spend substantial sums of money to 
serve the pleasure and convenience of a 
relatively small proportion of the popu- 
lation? 

The answer is that the pleasure and 
convenience of these people are not the 
primary issue. The issue is the conse- 
quence to the economic viability of the 
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entire New York region if these rail com- 
muters are forced into their automobiles 
for the journey to work because the rail- 
roads are financially unable to provide 
the service. It does not take much 
imagination to contemplate what the 
consequences would be if 75,000 or even 
50,000 more cars were to try to get 
through the Holland and the Lincoln 
Tunnels each day. It does not take 
much imagination to contemplate how 
much more difficult and expensive the 
parking problem would become. What 
concerns me is, not so much the con- 
venience of the 75,000 rail commuters, 
but the devastating economic effect they 
would have on the entire region in terms 
of the additional demands that would 
occur—if the rail service is lost—for 
more highways, more traffic control, 
more street maintenance, in addition to 
the increased number of traffic accidents, 
more time and wages lost in traffic jams, 
more parking facilities, more business 
lost in downtown areas, because of con- 
gestion, and more frayed nerves. 

The same problem affects nearly every 
urban and metropolitan area in the 
Nation. 

Another point raised during the show 
that sometimes is used to downgrade the 
wisdom of providing assistance for mass 
transportation is the quality of railroad 
management. They were accused of 
moral deterioration by one commuter, of 
disregard for the public, and of a lack 
of enterprise and initiative, particularly 
in the field of research. 

I am sure both railroad management 
and railroad labor deserve their share 
of criticism for the problems that exist 
today. But this criticism, no matter 
how valid, sidesteps the basic issue: 
Are the railroads providing an essential 
service in moving people in urban areas, 
and can we afford to let this service go 
under? 

For reasons I have already indicated, 
the answer to the last question is mani- 
festly “No.” The alternatives are simply 
too costly. We just cannot sit around 
and moan over railroad mismanagement 
or labor featherbedding or other similar 
problems. We must preserve this com- 
muter service, through actions by all 
levels of government, for each day of 
delay brings only further deterioration 
of service. 

Finally, the white paper, in empha- 
sizing the problems of the railroads, did 
not deal with another fundamentally 
important part of the problem—the need 
to come to grips with the whole range 
of factors affecting public acceptance of 
mass transportation. It is essential that 
rail commuter service be preserved, 
modernized, and improved. Huge in- 
vestments have already been made in 
rights-of-way and other facilities and 
equipment. We shall be throwing away 
this investment at our peril if we allow 
the present situation to continue, as Los 
Angeles is painfully learning now, after 
it had permitted the abandonment of 
an extensive rail system. 

At the same time, however, our pri- 
mary concern should be with factors 
that actually motivate people. These 
May or may not be modern commuter 
cars or air-conditioned buses. 
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Perhaps the single most important in- 
ducement to using mass transportation 
facilities would be the construction of 
fringe-area parking facilities, so that 
people could park and ride commuter, 
transit, or bus service to work, instead 
of choking the roads and making life im- 
possible for everyone by driving all the 
way to work. 

We need to deal with all the factors 
affecting mass transportation travel, and 
they include fare levels, frequency of 
service, speed of service, reliability of 
schedules, the condition of the rolling 
stock, the availability of fringe-area 
parking, and the availability of adequate 
transfer and feeder service. 

The bill I have introduced, with 18 of 
my colleagues, which recently was in- 
corporated into the general housing bill, 
S. 1922, as reported by the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, provides 
the assistance necessary to test the whole 
range of these factors, as well as to pro- 
vide some assistance to help preserve 
existing essential service. It provides as 
much flexibility as our cities and urban 
areas need in coming to grips with the 
problem. The bill is not limited to aid 
for the railroads, or for bus companies, 
or for parking facilities. It embraces 
them all. 

In conclusion, let me say again that I 
have raised these points to supplement 
the NBC white paper, which performed 
an extremely valuable service in awak- 
ening people to the growing crisis in ur- 
ban traffic congestion. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the script of this show be 
printed at this point in the Recorp, to- 
gether with this morning’s commentary 
by New York Times television columnist 
Jack Gould. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the script were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 24, 1961] 


TELEVISION: FLAGGING DOWN THE TRAINS; 
NBC OFrrers WHITE PAPER ON RAILROADS 


(By Jack Gould) 


The faded romance of the railroad steam 
engine chugging majestically across the 
countryside and the urgent anguish of the 
commuter yearning to get home on time 
were among the elements in the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s fascinating diagnosis of 
rail transportation last night. The filmed 
program, another in the “NBC White Pa- 
per” series, was presented over channel 4. 

The offering, for which Chet Huntley was 
the narrator, was a comprehensive analysis 
of the history of railroading—from its glori- 
ous days as the mainstay of national travel 
to a system of orphan shuttles, deserted 
rights-of-way and endless hand-wringing. 

Yet the program’s conclusion held out 
hope for both the sentimental railroad buff 
and the hardy suburbanite: add a few mil- 
lion more cars to the turnpikes, freeways 
and parking lots and the much-maligned 
railroad will have to be rediscovered to as- 
sure human survival. 

“Railroads: End of the Line?” the inspired 
handiwork of Arthur Zegart and Al Wasser- 
man, opened with a group of individuals 
most deserving of compassionate solicitude: 
the nonpartisan New Frontiersmen who ride 
the New Haven. Witnesses interviewed on a 
Westport-to-New York conveyance ran off 
the list of the familiar difficulties to be 
found at home: wives weary of waiting and 
hot martinis. 
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From that bit of stark realism the show 
recounted many sequences of superb 
nostalgia. 

Next the grim chronology of upward of 
5,000 trains being taken out of service while 
the full effects of Henry Ford’s tinkering with 
a carburetor for the masses changed a coun- 
try. Abandoned stations, ripped up tracks 
and the delightful dining cars of yesteryear 
were shown. 

Both sides of the argument over railroad 
management were posed. There were charges 
that financiers were milking the wreckage, 
as well as allegations that governments have 
a handout to airplanes and trucks while 
scorning the rails which were heavily taxed. 

Yet NBC did not merely accent the nega- 
tive; it seems there is an area where pa- 
tronizing a commuter train is not a form of 
primitive calisthenics. Also other communi- 
ties proposed to do something about the 
barbaric internment involved in using a 
car during the rush hours. 

The Chicago & North Western Railroad, 
serving Chicago, was shown as a commuter 
line that had new cars, ran on time, made 
a profit and was enjoying a rise in patron- 
age. The ambitious plans of San Francisco 
to cover its metropolitan area with a rapid 
transit system also were explained. And 
Lewis Mumford, analyzing the city com- 
muter problem from the comfort of his 
country place, said the current strategy of 
dismantling railroads so later they would 
have to be reinvented did not speak well for 
the efficacy of today’s planning. 

Mr. Huntley ended the presentation with 
the observation that until now primary at- 
tention has been focused on how to find 
parking space for more automobiles rather 
than on the functional problem of trans- 
porting people. If future chaos is to be 
avoided, there is a need for some present 
sense in handling passengers in and out of 
big cities. In its noble plea one can only 
hope that NBC has more success than the 
captive on the 6:11. 

NBC Wuire Paper No. 6: “RAILROADS: END 
OF THE LINE?” 


(Narrated by Chet Huntley) 


Broadcast Tuesday, May 23, 1961, 10 to 11 
p.m., e.d.t. 

Executive producer: Irving Gitlin. 

Producer: Al Wasserman. 

Associate producer-director: 
gart. 

Written by Arthur Zegart and Al Wasser- 
man. 

CoMMuTER. We’re so accustomed to dirty 
windows, we’re not interested in washed win- 
dows. If they’d only do one single thing. 
Give us a certainty that we’d get to New 
York on time and get home on time, we’d 
settle for—that’s all we're asking. Is that 
asking too much? 

Senator WrLu1AMs. You start, for example, 
with the commuter himself. His sole objec- 
tive really is to maintain the present serv- 
ice that he has or see it improved somewhat. 
You take the rail facility or the rapid transit 
system, its sole objective, of course, is to 
make money, and if a rail line—a commuter 
service—isn’t making money, their sole ob- 
jective is to discontinue or abandon. So, 
you start with a conflict, and who’s going to 
resolve this conflict? 

Mr. PERLMAN. Under the free-enterprise 
system, profit is not a dirty word, and profit 
is the only way that the free-enterprise sys- 
tem finds methods of survival for business. 
So, we feel an obligation to the public to 
render this service, but we feel an obligation 
on the part of the public to pay the cost of 
that service. 

Mr. Mumrorp. Not all of railroading is 
profitable, but all of it is necessary for pub- 
lic convenience, and therefore, either 
through railroad management itself, or 
through the aid and intervention—and per- 
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haps the ownership—by the State, the rail- 
road has to perform its entire service, not 
just the part that it would like to per- 
form, at the maximum amount of profit. 

Senator Macnuson. Now you might ask, 
Why is the U.S. Government interested in 
the private operation of a railroad? Well, 
they’re interested for many, many reasons. 
First of all, we have kept—this is the only 
country in the world which hasn’t national- 
ized this form of transportation. And we 
want to keep it that way. We want to 
keep it private enterprise, and, therefore, 
we have a big stake in keeping the railroads 
operating. 

Mr. HuntLey. If the Government is worried 
about keeping the railroads running, so are 
the railroaders themselves. Only a short 
while ago, it would have been inconceivable 
to find the president of a railroad on a mock 
campaign train drumming up popular sup- 
port. Yet here on this train there are no less 
than five of them trying to reach the public 
with a message about an industry in trouble. 

Mr. Barricer. The reason why we appear 
before you today to ask your support is in 
order to prevent the nationalization of rail- 
roads. If Congress does not give railroads 
equality of competitive opportunity, na- 
tionalization of railroads, in my opinion, is 
inevitable. You know what the conse- 
quences of that will be. It will inject a mas- 
sive dose of socialism into the national 
political economy and topple our American 
private enterprise system with it. That is 
one of the reasons, in addition to that of 
much better railroad service, why we have— 
why we are justified in asking for—and ex- 
pecting—your support. 

Mr. HUNTLEY. Quite possibly, the rails have 
meant more to me personally than to most 
Americans. My father was a railroad man 
on the Northern Pacific; I was actually born 
in the depot at Cardwell, Mont., and spent 
most of my boyhood around the tracks. I 
didn’t realize it then, but I was growing up 
in the twilight of the American passenger 
railroad. The great rail monopoly of pas- 
senger transportation was in the process of 
being destroyed forever. Most people, of 
course, are aware that there has been a 
radical change in the relationship between 
Americans and their railroads—but rela- 
tively few people are aware of the extent of 
this change or of the fundamental nature of 
its implications. 

We'll begin this NBC white paper in a 
moment, following this message. 

cs * * x + 


Mr. Hunter. Our story of the plight of 
the American passenger train begins in the 
yards of the New Haven Railroad at 6:30 
in the morning. 

Train ANNOUNCER. The 6:55 train to Grand 
Central New York, track 8, stopping at Mil- 
ford, Stratford, Bridgeport, Westport, and 
Saugatuck, Norwalk, and South Norwalk, 
125th Street, Grand Central, New York. 

Mr. HuntiLey. The first American passen- 
ger proudly boarded a steam train in 1830. 
Since that time, there have been obvious 
changes—not the least of which is the 
change in what the railroad means both to 
those who ride it—and to those who work it. 

Conpucror. You know at one time when 
you and I first hired out here railroading was 
a@ family affair. We knew the big officials. 
They were men who started here and grew 
up with the railroad; and they had a pride 
and they had an understanding of our 
troubles and our conditions; and they knew 
railroading; but today, you take in the past 
15 years, you’re only a stepchild and so0’s 
the railroad. You’ve had four or five differ- 
ent administrations there and I don’t know 
how much basic interest they have or 
thoughtfulness for the public or you and I 
or the operation of the railroad. 

Mr. Honttey. If the railroad appears to be 
not particularly interested in the public, the 
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public on its part seems indifferent to the 
railroads, at least if we look at figures. 

Fewer Americans ride the trains today than 
at any time since 1885. 

The typical railroad passenger today is the 
commuter. He numbers 60 percent of all 
people who ride the trains and as such repre- 
sents the bulk of the passenger problem 
faced by the railroads. Passenger service in 
the main does not pay—short-run péakloads 
followed by long idle periods, inefficient 
equipment, higher taxes than other forms 
of public transport, rising costs for labor and 
materials, all add to the passenger head- 
ache. That headache strikes the commuter 
with the special force—and he reacts. 

Mr. CaLLoway. We are riding on basically 
the same kind of equipment that took Lin- 
coln back to Springfield to be buried on. 

Mr. MANVILLE. Do you Know that in 1902, 
a friend of mine was doing some research, 
in 1902—that’s 60 years ago—a train got 
from Bridgeport to New York in 1 hour and 
10 minutes. Today with jet airplanes and 
the rest of it, the New Haven takes an hour 
and a half. Same distance. 

Mr. CaLLoway. You don’t know whether 
the train is going to be late in the morning, 
every morning. Of course it isn’t. Some- 
times it is on time in the morning, but you 
never know whether it is going to be on 
time or whether it is going to be late. The 
same thing in the evening. You don’t know 
whether your 6:02 is going to pull out at 
6:02 or whether it is going to pull out at 
8:30. 

Mr. MaNvriite. Listen, we don’t even know 
when it’s on time any more, frankly. 

Mr. CatLtoway. And you get a lot of by- 
products from this that are very bad. I 
mean, your wife is, let’s say, meeting you 
at the station. She doesn’t know. She can 
sit there an hour and—unless she’s lucky— 
she will never hear if the train is late, or 
why it is. What happened. And it makes 
a great deal of anxiety on the part of the 
women and some, I suppose, on the part of 
the children. 

Mr. Manvitte. It is the absolute uncer- 
tainty that drives everybody nuts. You 
know, during the war, the best way to keep 
the enemy tortured, as they will, was to 
say nothing and to leave them not knowing 
what is going on instead of giving them the 
certainty that a guy had been shot down or 
killed or not killed. I mean, this is more 
torture than anything else. Without ex- 
aggerating too much, our families never 
know. 

Mr. CaLtLoway. And they don’t know when 
there is an accident, they don’t know if 
there is a fire in the tunnel, nobody tells 
them anything. It is the anxiety on the 
other end. I don’t know what these people 
do with small children. What do the women 
do when they hear that a train is delayed 
for an hour or 2 hours or 3 hours or 4 hours 
or 5 hours, as it was the other night? What 
do they do? 

Mr. MANVILLE. I’!\ tell you frankly what 
they do. They’ve just given up expecting 
to eat with their daddies and frankly the 
kids really show it when you get home. If 
you don’t get home until 9 or 10, they are a 
mess the next morning, and this goes on 5 
days a week. This is exactly what happens. 

Mr. Ketuty. Time after time when we are 
stalled on the tracks, we've been through it 
two or three times in the past 2 weeks, and 
left there sitting for an hour or 2 hours or 
more, it almost seems that the crews go out 
of their way to keep us from receiving any 
information as to the cause of the delay at 
all. They actually go and hide in the clos- 
ets, it seems like. 

Mr. MANVILLE. The problem is, even right 
now in talking about it, we are 
the fact that breakdowns are normal, that 
fires are normal, that uncertainty is normal. 
Why should we accept the fact? Why 


that will get me on 
stand literally, or I’ll sit on the floor. 
the kind of thing they want. 

Mr. Zecart. Well, if life is so difficult, why 
don’t you live in town? 

Mr. Manvit_e. Well, I'd say in our case 
that is the lesser of two evils. We have to 
put up with the physical discomfort, least- 
ways we feel that it is important to our 
children and that is why we are living out 
here. The education of our children, the 
climate in which they live—we like the 
town very much, all of us. I remember 
one day last summer when we were stalled 
for .change, no air conditioning, we had 
a hermetically sealed car, we all were abso- 
lutely sweltering and we were stalled some- 
place out in the open sunshine for about 
1% hours and one of the*boys on the train, 
TI’ll never forget, he said—we all were per- 
spiring, and just dying there, and baking 
like sardines—‘“But it’s so good for the 
children.” 

Mr. ZecAarRT. What about the railroad it- 
self? What sense do you get out of the 
railroad coping with this? 

Mr. Keir. I might address myself to that. 
It’s a very frustrating and discouraging pic- 
ture. Of course, there are evidences of the 
morale of the railroad which, shall we say, 
speaks down to the commuters because s0 
many times recently I’ve had the feeling 
that the commuter is a person who was left 
right smack at the bottom of the barrel and 
I can’t explain that. We are considered 
last in order of importance. 

Mr. Manvie. I frankly feel that there 
is a moral deterioration at the top that is 
reflected in the devil take the note toward 
the commuter. They don’t realize, or re- 
fuse to realize, that outside of their bond 
values and stock values or whatever values 
they call it down there, the lifeline to our 
livelihoods and the lifeline which is a con- 
nection between New York and our children 
is just something that is unimportant. This 
is basically the problem. It is the moral 
disintegration of the people at the top. 

Mr. Zecart. They say they’re broke. This 
line is broke. 

Mr. CaLLoway. No question about it. 

Mr. HunTLEY. If the passenger is unhappy 
with the railroad, the railroad has its own 
problems. It is fighting for survival. 

This is a parade of New Haven Railroad 
employees in Boston, Mass., demonstrating 
in support of the management of their rail- 
road in an appeal to the State legislature 
for tax relief. Tax relief—and possibly sub- 
sidy—is the New Haven’s only hope for, un- 
like other railroads, its profits from hauling 
freight do not cover its losses in hauling 
people. 

Mr. ALPERT. Mr. Chairman and members 
of this committee, my name is Al- 
pert; I am president of the New Haven Rail- 
road and I appear here in favor of this bill 
for tax relief. The New Haven Railroad, 
which has served this area for over a century 
and a quarter, is in very serious trouble. 
The patient is sick and there are a number 
of doctors around who don’t seem to know 
what the ailment is or certainly don’t dem- 
onstrate any appreciation of it, but are 
quick to prescribe cures. 

The plight of the railroads in America has 
been the subject of many studies, Studies 
by congressional committees, by the ICC, by 
the Department of Commerce on various oc- 
casions, and the point of all these studies 
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has that there have been en changes 
in the railroad business in the last quarter 
of a century or so: the railroads are no 
longer Much of our freight 
business has gone to the highway; much of 
our passenger business has gone to "the high- 
way and to the air. 
operation, 
transportation you may use, whether it’s 
rail, whether it’s rapid transit, whether it’s 
airlines, is a deficit operation. Because of 
this passenger deficit, ever since I have been 
president of the railroad, we have been work- 
ing against a deadline. There hasn’t been 
a day when we could rest comfortably that 
we were going to survive until the next week. 


I have campaigned now for over 5 years— 
I have been president since January of 
1956—and I have campaigned all during that 
time for equal treatment on every level of 

ent with other forms of transpor- 
tation. I ask for no gift. I ask for no give- 
away. I ask for no favor. I ask for no spe- 
cial privilege. All I ask for is equality. All 
the railroads need—all we ask—is equal 
treatment with other forms of transpor- 
tation. We're entitled to no more. And I 
can say to you very frankly that we expect 
no less. If the rafiroads have outlived their 
usefulness, if we are to go the way of the 
covered wagon, well let’s call it a day. 
Let’s relegate the railroad to the Smith- 
sonian Institution and have less talk about 
the necessity for service. 

Mr. Huntier. The ceremonial driving of a 
final spike in an earlier happier day for rail- 
roads was the symbol of the opening of a 
continent. The growing network of rails 
spanned the country, and raised insignifi- 
cant hamlets like Chicago and San Francisco 
into great cities. Wherever the railroad 
went, there went the flow of American 
expansion. 

The great trains ran everywhere—by the 
turn of the century there was hardly a 
community in America more than 20 miles 
from a railroad station. The stations 
themselves were more than just stopping 
places for trains. They brought the world 
to our doorsteps in the persons of elegant 
gentry dismounting from the spittooned 
splendor of the parlor cars—and, if a rail- 
road station was an entrance, it was also 
a gateway. The trains almost demanded 
that we use them to move out over the old 
boundaries—and, as we did so, a collec- 
tion of small provinces became joined into a 
great nation. In many ways, the steam lo- 
comotive and its train of cars are a more 
accurate symbol for the growth and devel- 
opment of America than the covered wagon. 

For most of the 19th and well into the 
20th century, there was a romantic attach- 
ment between Americans and their rail- 
roads, There was no love lost on the big 
corporations that owned, manipulated and 
exploited them—that cast the railroads into 
the role of inconstant and overbearing suit- 
ors. The love affair was between people 
and trains. Thomas Wolfe captured the 
mood of America when he wrote: 

“Brother, have you heard the thunder of 
the fast express? The names of the mighty 
rails that bind the Nation, the wheeled 
thunder of the names that net the con- 
tinent: the Pennsylvania, the Union Pa- 
cific, the = Fe, the Baltimore & Ohio, the 

& North Western, the Southern, the 
Louisiana & Northern, the Seaboard, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Lacka- 
wanna, the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, the Florida East Coast, the Rock Is- 
land, and the Denver & Rio Grande. 

“Brother, the names of the engines, the 
engineers, and the sleeping cars: the great 
engines of the Pacific type, the articulated 
Mallets with three sets of eight-yoked driv- 
ing wheels, the 400-ton thunderbolts with 
J. T. Cline, T. J. MacRae, and the demon 
hawk eyes of H. D. Campbell on the rails. 


whatever form of 
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Trains cross the continent in a swirl of dust 
and thunder, the leaves fly down the tracks 
behind them: the great trains cleave 
through gulch and gully, they rumble with 
spoked thunder on the bridges over the 
brown wash of mighty rivers, they toil 
through hills, they skirt the rough brown 
stubble of shorn fields, they whip past 
empty stations in the little towns and their 
great stride pounds its even pulse across 
America.” 

Today, the great days are over; this is one 
of the famous trains of the American past 
on its last run: the Nelly Bly. The Nelly 
went into service in 1887 as a fast express 
between New York and Atlantic City. 

In her prime, the Nelly Bly often hauled 
over 500 vacationers in 17 coaches and 2 
diners—but in her last days her 2 remaining 
coaches averaged but 12 people. 

[Singing.] 


“Nelly Bly, Nelly Bly, never give a sigh, 
Never let a teardrop in the corner of your 


eye. 
Nelly Bly sings a song like a turtle dove. 
You heard it in the pasture and you heard 
it in the grove. 


“Hey Nelly, Ho Nelly, listen love to me. 
T’ll play for you and sing for you 
A dulcem melody. 


“Hey Nelly, Ho Nelly, listen love to me. 
I'll play for you and sing for you 
A dulcem melody.” 


Mr. HunTLEY. The Nelly Bly is one of more 
than 5,000 trains that have vanished forever 
from the American landscape. Gone, prob- 
ably forever, are the Hustler, the Royal Blue, 
the Honeymoon Express, the Gulf Coast 
Rebel, the State of Maine and dozens like 
them. 

There are no passenger trains at all on 
the Lehigh Valley, the Maine Central, the 
Tennessee Central, the St. Louis South- 
western, the Norfolk Southern, the Western 
Maryland, and many others. 

The little branch lines have almost com- 
pletely dried up, and so have some of the 
main lines: you cannot ride the railroad to 
Bangor, Maine; to Bennington or Manches- 
ter, Vt.; to Ithaca, N.Y.; Annapolis, Md.; to 
Gettysburg, Pa.; or to hundreds of com- 
munities like them. 

Passenger service has even dried up in 
whole States, most notably Maine, which has 
no trains at all between its cities. South 
Dakota is in a similar position and so are 
portions of other States. Indeed the great 
days are over. 

It has been said that if American passen- 
ger trains continue to disappear at their 
present rate, there will be none left by 1970. 
However that may be, many experts agree 
that the decline of the passenger railroad is 
of considerably more than sentimental sig- 
nificance, particularly to the two-thirds of 
the American people living in our urban 
areas. 

We will examine this growing transporta- 
tion crisis after this message. 

Passenger railroads are disappearing—of 
that there can be no doubt. But the ques- 
tion might legitimately be asked: who 
needs them? To get the answer, we are 
going to several places around the country 
where the impact of this question is being 
felt. We start in the past, here in Pennsyl- 
vania Station, with a trip from New York 
to Chicago. 

Mr. HuntLey. Thirty years ago, traveling 
to Chicago on the Broadway Limited from 
Pennsylvania Station or on the 20th Cen- 
tury from Grand Central was an experience 
in luxury. Leaving at 6 p.m., and arriving 
at 9 the next morning, these were the most 
famous and glamorous trains in the world. 
On board, a variety of personai services was 
available—barbershop, manicurist, hair- 
dresser, and a dozen other special attentions 
matched only by the finest hotels. 
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Even President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
was said to have remarked that, to him, 
the ultimate in gracious living was to ride 
in a pullman—and especially to sit in the 
dining car and watch the scenery go by 
while being served in front of a snowy white 
tablecloth. Today, the trains still run from 
New York to Chicago. The red carpet is 
gone for passengers coming aboard the 20th 
Century. It is still considered a good train, 
and some of the old niceties are still ob- 
served. But, for :nany of the people to 
whom the ride was once a thrill, the feeling 
is no longer the same—nor is the reason 
for being there. 

PASSENGER. Well, I travel, I’m on this train 
because the weather canceled me out of 
an airplane ride—which is quicker to Chi- 
cago, so I could be rested for tomorrow. I 
travel all over the country and find that an 
airplane, in spite of weather, gets me there 
faster and more comfortably. 

Mr. ZecarT. For you two men this is 
emergency travel. 

PASSENGER. It’s emergency travel for me. 

PASSENGER. Normally I wouldn't be aboard 
this thing. I would much prefer being on a 
plane because you could be there in 2 
hours and get a good night’s rest at the 
hotel, whereas aboard the train, I know I 
won’t sleep all night. 

Mr. HuNTLEY. The decline of the passenger 
train was inevitable—the jet is faster and 
more glamorous, the automobile more con- 
venient. But there are many who feel that 
the railroad industry itself—labor as well as 
management—contributed to that decline. 

FEMALE PASSENGER. Oh, I think the service 
in the train is good. The service I find in- 
convenient is the way you have to get your 
tickets. When we anticipated taking this 
trip, we went to our agent, travel agent, in 
New Rochelle, and said, “We want to go on 
the 20th Century to Chicago on Sunday 
night.” And he said, “Oh, we can’t sell you 
tickets for that, you have to go directly to 
the railroad.” Well, we phoned the rail- 
road, and I must say the gentleman was 
very accommodating on the other end, but it 
meant that we had to make a trip into 
New York on a day prior to our taking 
off—so that turned out to be a great 
inconvenience. 

PASSENGER. Well, I don’t want to be critical 
of the railroad, but I called the station a 
number of times just to try to get a reserva- 
tion, and I thought maybe they had gone out 
of business because it was so long before 
we got an answer. Finally someone—and 
really it was an inconvenience. Now, you 
don’t get that kind of a setup with the air- 
planes because they are really alert, alive 
and active, and looking for business. The 
railroads seem to be somewhat indifferent as 
to whether people are going to patronize 
them or not. I think there has to be a re- 
surgence in spirit and service and in many 
other directions. That’s one of the reasons 
that I believe the railroads really have been 
hit. 

Mr. HuNTLEY. Prof. Stanley Berge of North- 
western University, a specialist in transpor- 
tation. 

Professor Berce. I look at management of 
different kinds of transportation. My job 
is to teach business administration as it 
applies to the transportation industry. It 
does rather surprise me to see the contrasts 
in the managerial techniques employed by 
railroads, airlines, motor carriers, and so 
forth. I do think that if I could make one 
constructive suggestion to the railroad in- 
dustry, it would be that they use more long- 
term planning than they do now. I think 
that some railroads have long-term planning 
and research, actually going on full time. 
Other railroads are sort of leading—are sort 
of in the dark from day to day. They are 
planning for next week—but not for 10 years 
from now. What I would like to see on 
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every railroad is a vice president in charge 
of 1980. 

Mr, HuntT.Ley. George Cahill, a railroad 
labor union official— 

Mr. CanHiuu. If certain heads of the rail- 
roads would realize that they’re now in a 
competitive form of industry and they have 
to go and compete with other forms of trans- 
portation like they have in years gone by— 
I think this would be a much better place 
to work. Such as we have them, every so 
often they become economy minded and the 
first thing they do is take off a train. When 
you take off a train, you lose business. Some 
of the reasons for this diminishing passenger 
service and freight business is because cer- 
tain financier have come into this industry 
and have tried to milk it instead of trying 
to improve the business. 

Mr. HuntTLey. Lewis Mumford, a noted 
pioneer in urban and regional planning— 

Mr. Mumrorp. First of all, the railroad has 
been unprogressive in its technological de- 
velopment—they introduced the streamlined 
train in the 1930's, but the streamlined loco- 
motive had already been invented in 1865 
and it took them all that time to realize 
that there was a technological advantage 
in streamlining, and so they have been very 
slow and the unions have been slow too in 
adapting themselves to the new conditions, 
they need a more flexible service, they 
shouldn’t have to run a 10-car train when 
they only need a 3-car train, they should, if 
they have a more flexible service and fewer 
passengers, run more trains and less Cars, 
instead of fewer trains and more cars. There 
are a hundred ways in which they have gone 
to sleep on the job and they needed a jolt 
to wake them up and frankly this jolt has 
been so severe it looks as though it might 
kill them, 

Mr. HuNTLEY. Senator WarREN G. Mac- 
NUSON, chairman of the powerful Senate 
Commerce Committee— 

Senator Macnuson. It has been said that 
railroad management is bad. Now just 
where you point your finger, to what presi- 
dent, or what railroad, is a difficult thing. It 
would be like me going by an unpainted 
house—a rundown house—and I might sug- 
gest the management is bad inside but I 
don’t know whether the wife didn’t want 
to spend the money for the paint or the 
husband could have been out of a job and 
didn’t have the money to paint. Now this 
is the problem that you run into. The rail- 
roads can do a lot though, I think, in saying 
to themselves and making a decision that 
they are going to; that passenger traffic, 
passenger trains are still a part of the rail- 
road system; still necessary in the United 
States; that not continue with the philos- 
ophy that passenger traffic is something we 
want to get rid of, because freight is the big 
bulk of their revenue. In other words just 
cast it aside, and once they make up their 
collective minds to that, they’re going to do 
something about it themselves. And the 
Government’s going to aid them. 

Mr. HunTLEY. One railroad that seems to 
have made up its collective mind to do some- 
thing about passenger service is the Chicago 
& North Western. It is providing the pas- 
sengers on its 3 Chicago commuter lines 
with some 200 new trains of an advanced de- 
sign which are both more efficient and more 
comfortable than the equipment they re- 
placed. 

FEMALE PASSENGER. The way it used to be 
We were late in the morning, usually a half 
an hour; in the evening we were much later, 
often 40 minutes, 50 minutes, 60 minutes; 
now we are not only on time, but we are 
usually 2 minutes ahead of time in Chicago 
every morning. Of course, another thing 
that impresses me is the clean cars; now I 
can even wear a white coat to work. 

FEMALE PASSENGER. And we don’t get wet 
when it rains, either. The windows used to 
stick—we couldn’t get them open, then we 
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couldn’t get them closed, and it was—what 
it was doing outside, it did inside too. 

MALE PASSENGER. The windows would rat- 
tle, the birds would practically fly through 
the train when it stopped at a station—as a 
matter of fact, it was very unpleasant. 

PASSENGER. Occasionally a rock. [Laugh- 
ter. |] 

PASSENGER. Art here has been riding for 39 
years so he probably knows more of the 
facts. 

PASSENGER. I started at Irving Park about 
39 years ago and then we moved to Park 
Ridge and I rode from Park Ridge and then 
to Burlington but I have seen a conversion 
of—oh, from the wooden coaches to a steel 
coach, and then to those with the dome 
roofs, but they can’t compare with this new 
coach that they now have; it has good light- 
ing and good air. 

As far as the service is concerned, you 
have a train running every hour—both 
ways—on the, Wisconsin Division that I 
know of and I believe for one my wife has 
taken the train in the last several weeks 
over and above a comparison of some time 
ago when she used to drive in all the time, 
just for the convenience of it. It’s true that 
there are local stops all up and down the 
line, up until about 4:30 in the afternoon, 
when the expresses start running for long- 
distance commuters, but for the most part 
I think that you’ll find the gals—especially 
during the winter time, on account of 
weather—are starting to take the train into 
town to do a little shopping instead of get- 
ting into the car and driving over to the 
various shopping centers. 

PASSENGER. If you’re gonna take the car 
in the morning, where are you gonna park? 
Parking in the loop—it’s a premium—it’s 
very expensive—it’s terrific to get in—you 
drive all over trying to get a parking space— 
even in the city parking lots. 

Mr. HunTLEY. Despite the highway beside 
its tracks, the Chicago & North Western’s 
commuter traffic continues to increase, a 
source of some satisfaction to its chairman, 
Ben W. Heineman. 

Mr. HEINEMAN. In 1956, when new manage- 
ment came to this railroad, we had a fairly 
typical commuter problem: we had steam 
engines, we had dirty and old coaches, and 
our suburban schedules were not completely 
reliable. We concluded that we were going 
to have to put this service on a basis that 
would enable it to compete with new ex- 
pressways which were then being planned 
or constructed. We also needed the assist- 
ance of regulatory commissions in giving 
management freedom, or relative freedom, to 
undertake these necessary changes. We ob- 
tained this from our regulatory commission 
here in Illinois and on the basis of that we 
went ahead, we purchased some $43 million 
worth of new equipment, we modernized it 
completely, with air-conditioned modern 
cars, push-pull equipment of the new design, 
And today we believe that we have some 
40,000 satisfied commuters each day, each 
way, that we have made a contribution to 
the community, and in addition, we have 
converted losses of some $24 million a year 
from our suburban operations to a very small 
profit. 

Mr. HUNTLEY. Today, in sharp distinction 
to the rest of the Nation’s railroads, the 
Chicago & North Western carries more 
passengers into the city than at any time 
in its 113-year history. To the multitudes in 
other large cities, who fight their way in and 
out every day in increasing numbers, the 
experience of the Chicago & North Western 
suggests at least a partial answer to what 
has become a major transportation problem. 
Among those who have been concerned in 
this problem is HARRISON WILLIAMs, U.S. Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

Senator WiuiaMs. Certainly it is true 
that we face a desperate crisis in transporta- 
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tion in our country today. Right now two- 
thirds of the people in this country are liv- 
ing in metropolitan areas. It soon will be 
75 percent of our people are living in metro- 
politan areas. Twice a day, in these metro- 
politan areas, everybody’s going the same 
place—they’re going to work from home in 
the morning, and then from work to home 
in the evening—and we know that because 
we have not met the problem of moving 
these people efficiently, effectively, we have 
got ourselves in a state of paralysis. Out of 
traffic jams alone in this country today we 
lose from $5 billion to $6 billion a year. We 
used to move people rather effectively on 
rails all over the country. Out in Los An- 
geles they used to have the interurban. In 
New York, New Jersey, we used to have effi- 
cient mass-transit on commuter railroads 
but throughout the country we see a dete- 
rioration has set in ever since World War 
II; and rail lines have been abandoned or 
service has been discontinued or has been 
set back; and we have, as a nation, tried to 
meet our metropolitan transit rush-peak 
hours through the automobile and on the 
highway. 

Mr, HuntTLey. This is Los Angeles, Calif., 
the city which more than any other has 
come to rely on the automobile and the 
highway. 

Governor Edmund Brown— 

Governor Brown. Well, here in Los An- 
geles, you see all these automobiles one 
right after another, bumper to bumper, and 
we’re trying to do the best we can. We have 
the best freeway system in the entire United 
States, but it just isn’t enough. We’re going 
to have 5 million more people and then 
think what the situation will be here with 
5 million more automobiles, and we have one 
automobile for almost every person in the 
State. Think what the situation will be 
when that happens. 

We have a budget here in this State of 
$2,600 million. A third of it goes into free- 
ways, city and county roads, just to take 
care of these people, and we have other great 
needs. 

Eighty percent of them have one person in 
the car, maybe ninety percent. It means 
congestion, bumper-to-bumber traffic, slow- 
ness in getting to work, delays, vexations, 
having to leave an hour—and in some cases 
an hour and a half—from their homes to get 
where they want to go. It just means locked 
up in a car an hour in the morning, an hour 
at night, it means accidents, highways, con- 
gestion in the courts due to traffic accidents, 
it’s just not good living in this modern day. 

You understand, too, when you build a 
freeway, an eight-lane freeway, you have to 
take all sorts of land off the tax rolls; you 
have to take buildings and homes and take 
them away, and these are off the tax rolls 
which increases the taxes on the houses that 
are left. All of these automobiles have to 
park someplace; they are put into parking 
lots that don’t produce as much money in 
taxes as a fine building, or a department 
store, all of this has a countereffect on the 
financing of a city or county. It has an 
effect on the taxes that each individual pays. 
It has a destructive effect in every way and 
we must do something about it. 

We have to have a system of interlocking 
mass rail transportation moving in the areas 
where people want to go. They will still 
have to use their automobiles, but if we have 
fast, comfortable and expeditious mass rail 
transportation, speedy, getting them there 
quickly, then we'll begin to make some prog- 
ress in this area and people will begin to 
live again. It actually means freedom of the 
individual, freedom to do some of the things 
that a free citizen wants to do with his life; 
he doesn’t want to be caged in an auto- 
mobile 2 hours of every day of his life; he 
might just as well be in jail as be moving in 
an automobile 2 hours of every day of his 
life. 
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Mr. Hunter. Ironically, Los Angeles once 
had a flourishing system of rail transpor- 
tation—the 900 red cars of the Pacific Elec- 
tric Railway running over 1,100 miles of 
track that made up the most complete net- 
work of interurban electric railway service 
in the country. But one by one as highways 
grew, the rail lines vanished. Only a few 
weeks ago, the red car line running from 
Long Beach to Los Angeles was closed down. 
It was the first line in the system, and the 
last to go—and this is its final run. 

Conpuctor. I sure hate that they're dis- 
continuing these red cars here. People 
wanted rapid transit and they had it—and 
now its sure a shame that they're going off. 

PassENGER. All this has got to go for prog- 
ress but I think that it’s a mistake because 
the bus has got to run on the freeway and 
the roads and the cars here have their 
right of way right on through to the beach. 

PassENGER. I’m an engineer and I’ve made 
an extensive study of rapid transit systems 
and the biggest mistake was when they first 
abandoned the Glendale-Burbank line. And 
let these rights-of-way revert. Now it’s go- 
ing to be terrifically expensive to ever get 
adequate rights-of-way for an efficient trans- 
portation system. 

Passencer. It almost sends a chill up my 
spine to think that this is the end and that 
there will be no more in the future. 

Mr. Hountiey. At his home in Amenia, 
N.Y., Lewis Mumford reflects on transpor- 
tation and people. 

Mr. Mumrorp. The average man hasn’t 
very much choice left in the world and 
therefore anything that gives him a slight 
amount of choice he regards as important 
for his well-being. And I think he still feels 
that the motorcar gives him more freedom 
than he gets on the pubiic transportation 
system. In the beginning, I think the au- 
tomobile was not really a symbol of libera- 
tion but was a fact of liberation and it was 
a wonderful thing if you owned a car and 
could go out over the bumpy dirt roads 
into the country than to have advantages 
«nat you’d only dreamed about before. As 
@ symbol of liberation, the automobile still 
remains; as a fact it has become just the 
opposite of what the dream meant it to be. 

Mr. Zecart. What are the consequences? 
Where are we headed? Are we still seeing 
all the dimensions of where we're going if 
this kind of thing persists? 

Mr. Mumrorp. No; I don’t think we have 
even begun to see the dimensions because 
we are allowing our cities, for example, to 
be scattered over hundreds of square miles 
and people are attempting to—without rea- 
lizing what they’re doing—to keep up a very 
complex and closely interrelated civilization 
with very primitive facilities. Our facil- 
ities are getting more and more primitive 
every day. The local facilities, while the 
large-scale facilities are becoming more tech- 
nologically refined and more elegant, the 
jetplane will get our letters across the con- 
tinent in 6 hours but the Post Office De- 
partment, using its motortrucks, takes 2 
days to get them up from New York. Peo- 
ple don’t realize that we’ve gone backward 
incredibly during the last 50 years in all 
our local facilities. What we need is a bal- 
anced system of transportation, one which 
would take care of all our transportation 
needs; which goes beyond the use of the 
motorcar alone, which goes beyond the use 
of the private vehicle alone. We need pub- 
lic transportation; we need private trans- 
portation; we need the pedestrian; we need 
the motor road; we need the railroads; we 
need the plane, and we need the jetplane. 
But we mustn’t think purely in terms of 
speed or purely in terms of popularity. We 
are treating a railroad system as if it were a 
disposable container we have stopped drink- 
ing from for the moment and we're let- 
ting it go. But it’s very likely that within 
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another 10 years we will have to reinvent 
the railroad system in order to perform the 
functions that no other form of transporta- 
tion does. And when we do it, we'll do it 
at a colossal cost compared to the cost 
of keeping up the present system. 

Mr. HuNTLEY. One city that is proposing, 
in effect, to reinvent the railroad is San 
Francisco. An ambitious and far-ranging 
plan, costing over a billion dollars and in- 
volving five counties, goes before the voters 
next year. 

General Manager John Peirce, of the Bay 
Area Rapid Transit District 

Mr. Perrce. We in the San Francisco Bay 
area are planning a regional system of rail 
rapid transit to relieve the growing prob- 
lem of traffic congestion. Traffic congestion 
today is very difficult and very serious. Our 
principal concern is what is going to happen 
10 or 20 or 30 years from today as our popu- 
lation doubles or trebles. Now, in this rapid 
transit system that we are planning, the key 
link in the system is an underwater tube 
connecting downtown San Francisco with 
downtown Oakland. 

Now, this tube will pass under the existing 
Oakland-San Francisco Bay Bridge. It’ll be 
approximately 4 miles in length and through 
the use of this means, high-speed trains will 
be able to travel at top speeds of 80 miles an 
hour connecting the two principal cities in 
this area and this distance can be bridged 
in about 8 minutes. At the present time, 
with traffic congestion at it is, it takes ap- 
proximately 45 minutes during congested 
hours or rush hours to bridge this same dis- 
tance. When this line reaches Oakland, one 
branch will go north to Richmond and the 
University of California; another line will 
go easterly in the Contra Costa County and 
a third line will go south toward San Jose. 

Now, coming back to San Francisco, to the 
south will be a line going down the peninsula 
towards San Jose and eventually reaching 
San Jose. Then to the north a line will go 
across the Golden Gate Bridge into Marin 
County. Now, that bridge is at the present 
time a vehicular bridge, but we propose to 
build a lower deck to accommodate these 
high-speed trains. I'd like to point out that 
part of these lines will be below ground in 
subways, part will be at grade—but grade 
separated—and a part will be on graceful 
aerial structures, attractive to the eye and 
practically noiseless, without any interfer- 
ence from surface traffic and without con- 
tributing surface congestion. 

So there you have a five-county regional 
system of rail rapid transit capable of moving 
vast numbers of people economically, effici- 
ently, and in competition with the automo- 
bile, and that is the secret of success, be- 
cause if we do not plan a facility that will 
lure people out of their automobiles they 
may continue to use those automobiles to 
the extent that they possibly can. So this is 
the obvious answer, and we are confident 
that in the next 10 years when this system 
is built, we will have something that will in- 
dicate to metropolitan America an answer 
to traffic congestion which has arisen out of 
the popularity of the automobile. 

Mr. HuntTLEY. While San Francisco’s am- 
bitious transit plan represents the possibili- 
ties of tomorrow, this is the reality of 
today—not building, but dismantling. 

This is the burial of passenger service on 
the West Shore Division of the New York 
Central Railroad, a once flourishing com- 
muter line serving New York City, which 
gradually surrendered over the years to the 
automobile. 

Four former passenger conductors recall 
the circumstances of its departure. 

First Conpucror. The railroad was selling 
the commuters down the river. These com- 
muters would ask their friends to ride this 
railroad and their friends would say, ‘““What?” 
They'd be delayed, they’d be held up by a 
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freight train, they. would—the railroad did 
nothing in the past 15 years to encourage 
commuting travel. They would—did every- 
thing in their power to ruin commuting 
travel and abolish and take off trains, in 
the past 15 years. 

Sreconp Conpucror. A lot of these pas- 
sengers, I knew their families, I knew their 
wives, I knew their children when they went 
to work. The children I used to take to 
school on the trains. These men eventually, 
these schoolchildren, eventually became com- 
muters and they complained, told me their 
problems, that they didn’t get to work. 
But instead of meeting this competition, so- 
called competition, and trying to make the 
railroad more efficient, they just ignored 
these people. 

THIRD Conpuctor. I don’t say they'd all 
quit at once, but you’d lose 5 or 6 this month 
and 10 next month and the first you know 
the train was gone, the people were gone. 

Mr. HUNTLEY. The employees of the divi- 
sion feel that discontinuing the West Shore 
line was a mistake, and so, apparently, does 
the president of the railroad itself, Alfred 
Perlman. 

Mr. PERLMAN. I have said right along that 
New York is committing suicide. There are 
eight different authorities just to handle 
vehicular traffic in the metropolitan area. 
No one of whom reports to another. This 
is chaotic here. I agree with you that this 
is crazy but as a man who must report to 
my board of directors and say, “Can I spend 
a hundred million dollars on commuter 
cars,” when the State says I can’t make a 
profit, this is a different thing. But all I’m 
saying is, from the standpoint of the city 
itself—where there isn’t a coordinated plan 
on where to use rubber, where to use air, 
where to use steel, rail, in their best func- 
tions—I just think it’s stupid. 

Mr. HUNTLEY. It would seem that there is 
indeed something irrational about a situa- 
tion in which a railroad discontinues a serv- 
ice because it is losing money—rips up the 
rails and sells the stations—while its presi- 
dent agrees that the abandoned line could 
perform a vital function for the people of 
a major city. And yet this is not surprising. 

As a recent report made for the Senate 
committee stated: “The problems of the 
commuter railroad are not an isolated dis- 
ease; they are symptoms of deep-seated defi- 
ciencies in urban transportation. Instead 
of having planned and coordinated systems 
for moving people by public and private 
means, we have a jumble of bits and pieces, 
all built without planning and without ra- 
tional integration and coordination of serv- 
ices. The basic function of urban trans- 
portation systems is to move people; the 
basic function of cities is to provide a place 
for people to live and work with comfort 
and convenience. We have tended to lose 
sight of these fundamentals in the auto age 
and have concentrated on moving and stor- 
ing vehicles to the exclusion of analyzing 
the functional transportation problem and 
taking appropriate action.” 

We began this NBC white paper with rail- 
roads and we find that we have ended with 
cities. Primarily, this is where the future 
of the passenger railroad seems to lie. The 
problem is to insure that future by making 
some sense in the present. 

This is Chet Huntley. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, it is a commonplace of the 
current debate on Federal assistance to 
education that the question before us 
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is, not whether there shall be Federal 
assistance, but of what kind. Many 
speakers on the floor and before the sub- 
committee have stressed the multitude of 
educational and quasi-educational pro- 
grams in which the Federal Government 
has had a direct interest since the found- 
ing of the Republic. We are all aware 
of the action by the Federal Govern- 
ment which reserved one section in every 
township for the endowment of schools 
in the territories, a program which be- 
gan in 1785. Over the following century 
and a half the Federal Government has 
had an interest in many educational pro- 
grams, the earliest of which supported 
education connected with the common 
defense. The establishment of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point in 1802, and 
subsequent Academy programs in other 
services, the education of the civilian 
population during the Second World 
War, were other programs relating to 
the national defense. The culmination 
of this effort came with the passage of 
the 1958 National Defense Education Act. 
The Federal Government has supported 
education efforts in special Federal ju- 
risdictions dating from assistance to the 
District of Columbia in 1804, and ex- 
tended in a number of areas as military 
posts, Indian reservations, national 
parks, and outlying possessions. 

In addition to the early land grants, 
the Morrill Act of 1862 provided Federal 
land grants to assist and support colleges 
teaching agriculture, engineering, and 
the natural sciences. That program has 
now, of course, extended to some 68 ma- 
jor universities and colleges, and is an 
accepted and highly valuable adjunct 
to our education effort. Then, too, 
there is in existence a program of Fed- 
eral assistance to vocational education 
in the public schools, and Federal edu- 
cational activities were carried on in 
connection with the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, which came into being in 
1937. Of course, the Serviceman’s 
Readjustment Act, the so-called GI bill 
of rights, dates from 1944; and under 
it practically every veteran was eligible 
for education benefits of unprecedented 
scope. The so-called impacted areas 
legislation of 1950 is another major Fed- 
eral education program which has now 
been in operation for a decade. Thus, 
the Federal Government clearly has had 
an interest in education and a deep com- 
mitment to education as long as this 
Nation has existed. The principle, as 
we have heard repeatedly in this debate, 
is not new; and to those who argue that 
previous Federal programs have been of 
little significance, allow me to cite a 
study undertaken last year by the Li- 
brary of Congress for the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Cau- 
tioning that it is impossible to obtain 
precise figures for total Federal expendi- 
tures in 1960 for educational or quasi- 
educational purposes, the Library 
reaches a figure slightly less than $4 
billion. Regardless of the reliability of 
the total figure, its magnitude indicates 
clearly that our Federal Government 
has made a heavy commitment to the 
principle of Federal assistance. 

Surely the early land ordinance and 
the Morrill Act represented national ef- 
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forts to meet the national education 
challenges as they then existed. In the 
ongoing processes of defining our edu- 
cation goals and problems, a new note of 
urgency appeared soon after the end of 
the Second World War, when it soon 
became apparent that America as a 
world leader was engaged in an all-out 
ideological and economic struggle with 
the Soviet Union. Many Americans saw 
clearly the close relationship between 
education and our national survival. 
Their feeling was expressed well by Pres- 
ident Truman in 1949, when he said: 

Education is our first line of defense. In 
the conflict of principle and policy which 
divides the world today, America’s hope, our 
hope and the hope of the world is in educa- 
tion—education is the most important task 
before us. 


This perception of the vital role of 
education today was accompanied by the 
continuing, deepening concern with 
which we perceived the advances within 
the Soviet Union. The then Commis- 
sioner of Education, Mr. Lawrence 
Derthick, reported, after the visit of a 
group of American educators to Rus- 
sia in 1958, that— 

What we have seen has amazed us in one 
outstanding particular. We were simply not 
prepared for the degree to which the US.S.R., 
as a nation, is committed to education as a 
means of national advancement. Every- 
where we saw indication after indication of 
what we could only conclude amounted to a 
total commitment to education. 


Then the first Russian sputnik soared 
aloft in October 1957. This and con- 
tinuing Soviet scientific advancement 
led to a spurt of activity and reevalua- 
tion of education in the Nation and in 
Congress. In the 85th Congress alone, 
1,500 bills relating at least partially to 
education were introduced. One product 
of that activity, of course—and our most 
concrete response to Soviet challenges— 
was the National Defense Education Act. 

But long before the passage of that 
act, and with increasing persistence in 
the recent past, we have heard expressed 
a concern that our Federal interest in 
education not be restricted to our na- 
tional defense or be viewed as simply a 
strategy of the cold war. 

For many years now evidence has 
been growing that our national needs in 
the field of education are so intimately 
tied with our entire national life that it 
is imperative that we, too, make that 
total commitment to education. In a 
persuasive and eloquent foreword to the 
Ford Foundation Annual Report of 
1958-59, Dr. Henry T. Heald had this to 
say about education: 

What makes education the medium for at- 
tainment of the goals of a free society? 
First, it develops skills to run our enor- 
mously intricate economic, social, and politi- 
cal machinery. It also explores ways of 
solving problems arising from juvenile 
delinquency, automation, exploding urban 
growth, and strained community facilities. 
And it equips the individual to extend his 
ken beyond his grasp, and beyond his every- 
day work, the circle of this family and ac- 
quaintances, his prejudices and self-in- 
terests. Education should encourage both 
selfishness—responsibility to one’s fellow 
men—and consciousness of self—in the sense 
of a lifelong effort toward the fullest devel- 
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opment of one’s own talents and poten- 
tialities. 

In view of its unmistakable social utility, 
and what ought to be its pervasiveness in the 
lives of individuals, it is incongruous that 
education should be regarded as a special 
problem on the American scene. It is, 
rather, the base from which all important 
problems are to be attacked. 


From the noble perspective of this 
characterization of education it is clear 
that the legislation now before Congress, 
while of critical importance to the Na- 
tion, is yet only a beginning. Hopefully 
it is a beginning which will stimulate a 
broader public understanding of the 
need, which will lead to increased ac- 
tivity and effort in every State and lo- 
cality, which will spur higher standards 
of teaching and more imaginative solu- 
tions to the entire range of our educa- 
tional problems. 

Should the Congress of the United 
States adopt a meaningful and effective 
bill to provide for the strengthening of 
general education throughout the Na- 
tion, then I take it this achievement in 
itself will take on an unusual signifi- 
cance—a significance not lost on the 
Soviet Union. Nor will its significance 
be lost on Americans who yearn for na- 
tional greatness. It will not be lost on 
all those throughout the world who look 
to America with mixed hope and trepi- 
dation. In so doing, we shall make a 
start on a number of problems, some of 
which are only dimly seen at present, 
and none of which can be met effectively 
without a total effort extending far 
beyond this Federal assistance. 

But the rapid changes of the past dec- 
ades have brought such problems in- 
creasingly and imperatively to our at- 
tention. In a number of areas it is clear 
that immediate solutions are in order. 
One such problem is the growing need 
to conserve our human resources. Over 
the last century we have manifested our 
concern to conserve our fuels, our wild- 
life, our forests, and our fields. Recent- 
ly, we have started to realize that our 
vast metropolitan communities repre- 
sent a natural resource that must be 
husbanded. 

When a young boy or a young gir] is, 
by reason of color, doomed to receive 
only a second-rate education, or an edu- 
cation which forces the following of a 
narrowly restrictive career, or perhaps 
prepares for no career, there is a real 
waste of a priceless human resource. 
When a young person grows up in a 
family or in an area that is economically 
depressed or when the family is spir- 
itually or culturally depressed and can- 
not raise the child’s eyes to the wider 
horizons of our national life, there is a 
tragic waste of vital human resources. 

In recent years, Congress has reflected 
our Nation’s increasing concern for the 
national resources represented by our 
aged and aging citizens—a population 
group that is growing, whose ranks are 
increased by progressively younger re- 
tirement ages and who suffer from in- 
creasingly stringent rules against em- 
ploying those above age 40. How much 
thought have we given to education for 
men and women who reach age 50 or 60, 
or to making places for them in business 
or professional endeavors? How much 











thought have we given to helping them 
achieve the needed educational re- 
sources which would make the transition 
from one job to another at an older age 
something more than the empty and 
often fruitless search which so often is 
the case today? More important, how 
well have our systems of primary and 
secondary education provided a firm 
foundation in knowledge and self- 
discipline which will provide the basis 
for the older person to combat perhaps 
the greatest problem of the aged—bore- 
dom and the sense of being unwanted. 

Persons with physical handicaps, who 
cannot find satisfactory employment, 
and qualified women who unsuccessfully 
seek positions from which women are 
excluded, represent potential wastes of 
human resources. 

As we once with profligate carelessness 
ignored the steady drain of our natural 
resources, we have too frequently ig- 
nored the drain of these more precious 
resources. ‘That such a waste should 
take place in a democracy whose highest 
values are the worth and the intrinsic 
value of every individual is more than 
simply ironical. 

Mr. President, I think the passage of 
this bill will serve notice on the world 
that America is moving forward to deal 
with the complex problems that the 
20th century has brought in its train. 
I have suggested that conservation of 
human resources is one such problem. 
Of no less concern to the Nation and to 
our educators should be the problem of 
educating for the many—and often be- 
wildering—needs of our rapidly chang- 
ing and increasingly complex social, 
technical, and economic institutions. 
The landmark in this entire field, the 
Rockefeller 1958 report on education, de- 
fines the problem as follows: 

One of the striking features of contempo- 
rary life is the growing range and complexity 
of the tasks on which our social organi- 
zation depends. This is dramatically ap- 
parent in science but is no less a reality in 
nearly every field of endeavor. It can be 
seen in the ever-increasing range of skills 
demanded of the doctor, the teacher, the 
government administrator, the labor leader, 
and the business executive. 

The reasons are not far to seek. They lie 
in the explosive rate of technological change 
and the increasing complexity of our social 
organization. Not only are the tasks that 
must be performed to keep our society func- 
tioning ever more intricate and demanding, 
they are constantly changing in character. 
As a result, we are experiencing a great va- 
riety of shortages of human resources in 
fields requiring high competence and extend- 
ed training. We are havirg to become more 
and more concerned with seeking and culti- 
vating talent. We have become more con- 
scious of the strategic importance of edu- 
cation in our society. 


There are many today, for instance, 
who see in the increasing number of 
“hard-core” unemployment this very 
problem amply demonstrated. ‘They cite 
the fact that in March of this year the 
unemployment rate of unskilled workers 
stood at 19 percent, and that of the semi- 
skilled at 12 percent. These compare to 





than 2 percent for technical workers. Is 
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this a temporary problem? I read now 
from the May 3 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal: 


“We have found that the unemployment 
rate among young people who dropped out of 
school before getting their diplomas is, on 
the average, about double that among those 
who finished school,” says Malcolm L. 
Denise, Ford Motor’s vice president in charge 
of labor relations, “the uneducated worker 
is a handicapped worker in the truest sense 
of the word.” 

A New York employment agency comments: 
“It boils down to this: Most of the high 
school dropouts can qualify only for un- 
skilled jobs. That’s the group where unem- 
ployment already is highest. At the same 
time employers are upgrading fast in the 
quality of workers they want and figuring 
out new ways to do away with low-level 
jobs.” 

The Labor Department expects 26 million 
persons, age 14 to 24, will enter the labor 
force in the 1960’s. That’s almost 40 per- 
cent more young workers than entered the 
labor market in the 1950’s. Some 70 percent 
of the new young workers in the 1960's will 
be high school graduates or better, up from 
60 percent in the preceding decade. But, at 
a time when more employers are requiring 
job applicants to have at least a high school 
diploma, 7.5 million or 30 percent of the 
young people entering the labor force during 
the 1960’s will not have completed high 
school, the Labor Department estimates. 
Some 2.5 million of these won’t even have a 
grade school education. 


Mr. President, I have talked of the 
absolutely imperative need to conserve 
our human resources, and of the com- 
Ppelling need to relate our educational 
programs to the needs of a social, eco- 
nomic, and technical society, daily grow- 
ing more complex, more interrelated, 
daily demanding higher standards of 
education. In my judgment, there is 
growing awareness of these problems, 
which call for our best efforts and our 
most imaginative solutions. I have sug- 
gested that the passage of this historic 
legislation in itself will symbolize our 
national willingness to come to grips 
with these matters. 

Parenthetically, I must state my con- 
viction that the record written by the 
Education Subcommittee, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished and 
dedicated senior Senator from Oregon, 
will add significantly to that awareness. 
The record is lucid, detailed, and pene- 
trating. It comprises a compendium of 
America’s best thought in this field. It 
has played a vital role in moving toward 
the final passage of this epochal legis- 
lation. 

Senator Morse and his associates and 
Secretary Ribicoff and his staff have 
earned the deep gratitude of all who 
support this vital program. 

As the discussion of the administra- 
tion’s school bill has gone forward this 
year, I have found that many of the 
objections raised against the bill are of 
ancient lineage—arguments we have all 
heard propounded for many years. I 
find something reassuring in this, a sense 
that no matter what changes take place 
in a changinc world, no matter what 
crises shake the entire human commu- 
nity, or no matter what new needs or 
what new hopes, appear, the arguments 
in opposition te Federal aid to education 
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at last remain stable and unshaken. In 
my State, for instance, the school dis- 
cussion has led to the refurbishing of the 
argument which many of our tax-con- 
scious friends like to promulgate: That 
under an equalization grant formula, the 
States which enjoy a higher per capita 
income are penalized. I sometimes won- 
der whether the local affiliates of these 
tax groups exert the same dedicated 
efforts to bring this message to their 
membership in the low-income States. 

In any case, a few words on this sub- 
ject seem in order, because in my State, 
and, I presume, in several other rela- 
tively high income States, this argument 
has been heard with frequency and at 
length. It seems to me, Mr. President, 
that many news sources who bring a 
sophisticated and critical view to other 
areas of our national life seem to retain 
a childlike simplicity in dealing with the 
stories conscientiously forwarded to them 
by the tax groups. Clearly the story is 
not as simple as the tax folks say it is; 
and certainly the basic argument—al- 
ways implied, never fully expressed— 
that States should receive funds in di- 
rect ratio to the Federal tax revenue they 
collect, can only, with the utmost charity, 
be called oversimplified. 

We have heard the argument: a per- 
centage figure representing each State’s 
proportionate contribution in Federal 
taxes is applied to the total Federal grant 
assistance received by all States. The 
percentage each State is allegedly enti- 
tled to, on the basis of its proportionate 
tax contribution, is then applied to the 
total grant figure. Then comes the cli- 
mactic finding: the so-called poorer 
States receive proportionately more than 
their alleged share, and the so-called 
rich States receive less. Let me hasten 
to say that the tax groups have always, 
to my knowledge, used accurate figures; 
and the formula they used for allocating 
Federal tax income among the States 
seems about as good as any other that 
can be devised in an area where one 
simply cannot accurately identify the 
source of all receipts. No, the trouble is 
not the figures used; it is the pro- 
cedure of blindly taking a part of the to- 
tal story, and excluding everything else. 
To divorce a tax structure from the pro- 
gram is meaningless. The tax structure 
exists because of the national needs the 
program is trying to meet. We might 
as well try to understand nutrition by 
consulting the prices on a menu. Tax 
structures are of obvious importance in 
meaningful discussions of national needs, 
but to discuss only the tax structure 
means that any such discussion will be 
meaningless. 

Certainly one of the functions of edu- 
cation is to encourage among young and 
growing minds an attitude of careful rea- 
soning and of objective consideration of 
all the facts. An education that is not 
aimed toward liberation of the individual 
from the tyranny of the mythologies 
which so many are so willing to impress 
upon the receptive mind, is not entitled 
to the name of education. Perhaps the 
things that have been said in opposition 
to the education bill are the best argu- 
ments we could cite for the need for a 
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more intensified, more imaginative, more 
disciplined, and more comprehensive 
educational effort. 

Even if the discussion is limited only 
to Federal grants, the argument does not 
hold water. What State would like to 
qualify for more grant assistance under 
the Federal program of old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, aid 
to the blind, services for crippled chil- 
dren, child welfare services? Grants to 
my State of New Jersey for these pro- 
grams are less than the average State’s 
per capita grant. They could increase 
that grant—by encouraging more human 
misery. Needless to say, I know my State 
can always use less of these kinds of 
grants. 

But what the tax folks seldom report 
is the total impact of Federal programs 
on any given State. It happens, for in- 
stance, that my State of New Jersey re- 
ceived, in 1958, $1,057,900,000 in military 
procurements, substantially above the 
national average. Its assistance from 
the Small Business Administration ranks 
substantially above average. An in- 
dustrialized State such as New Jersey 
benefits uniquely from all the Federal 
programs that provide assistance to busi- 
ness; for instance, the many programs of 
the Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration and the Office of Business 
Economics. 

An industrialized State and its econ- 
omy are vitally concerned with research. 
The work done by the National Bureau 
of Standards in developing methods of 
measurement and instrumentation and 
the work of the National Science Foun- 
dation, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in the fields of research, fellowship, 
and assistance programs are today major 
factors in industrial States, and make 
disproportionate contributions to such 
State and their industries and citizens. 

In fact, every operating component of 
the Federal Government has an impact 
on our States. In the fiscal year 1958, 
a total of $80,490 million was expended 
by the Federal Government in the var- 
ious States, according to an author- 
itative study by the Library of Congress. 
That study earmarked $76,063 million 
in Federal tax receipts by States. The 
expenditures in the States averaged $233 
for each $1,000 in personal income, for 
the Nation at large. In my State, the 
figure was $204—not an outrageous dis- 
parity. Federal tax collections average 
$220 per $1,000 of personal income, 
throughout all the States. Interestingly 
enough, my State contributed less than 
that amount—an average of $217. In 
short, the total figures indicate that the 
so-called rich States benefit directly and 
specifically from Federal programs, and 
within a range that is much narrower 
than for grant programs alone. 

But even if so-called State tax bur- 
dens and expenditures matched per- 
fectly, dollar for dollar, about all one 
could conclude was that the national in- 
terest had been totally lost sight of in 
the process. 

This bill, Mr. President, aims at 
strengthening an America whose 
strength lies in its 50 States. It aims 
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at benefiting the education of our young 
people, whose needs and aspirations have 
little to do with the States in which they 
happen to live. 

Perhaps the most concise summary of 
the virtues of the grant that is tailored 
to meet varying conditions can be found 
in the report to President Eisenhower, 
made in 1955 by the Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations. It says: 

Where aid is determined to be necessary, 
the National Government’s conditional 
grants represent a basically sound tech- 
nique, despite their piecemeal development 
and hodgepodge appearance. It is the only 
technique that is in any sense self-limiting, 
both as to objectives and amounts of ex- 
penditure and as to the extent and nature 
of national control. When Federal aid is 
directed toward specific activities, it is pos- 
sible to observe the effects of each grant, to 
evaluate the progress of aided activities, and 
to relate the amount of financial assistance 
to needs. There is more assurance that Fed- 
eral funds will be used to promote the Na- 
tion’s primary interests. Finally, the direct 
control exercised by the National Govern- 
ment is confined to limited and well-de- 
fined governmental activities, leaving other 
areas of State and local responsibility rela- 
tively unaffected. 


That is the case for flexible grant 
programs, and the case is a good one. I 
am convinced that all Americans who 
understand the issue and who want to 
understand it see this program as the 
single feasible method of dealing with a 
complex of problems on which such 
work is now too long delayed. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, although 
I have urged the recognition of the na- 
tional interest in several areas, and have 
discussed the question of States’ equity, 
I must emphasize my conviction that, in 
the final analysis, Federal aid to educa- 
tion must be reflected in the individual 
classrooms. Whether a Federal aid 
program will be successful, whether it 
will act as the catalyst that leads to a 
renewed national effort, ultimately de- 
pends upon the teachers and on the chil- 
dren being taught. Despite the com- 
plexities of many aspects of this issue, 
the end result desired is clear: It is a 
program in which a respected, imagina- 
tive, and talented teacher teaches a 
child who wants to learn and is free to 
learn. 

That child is the focus of our effort— 
an effort which I have not seen better 
expressed than in the Rockefeller re- 
port, which says: 

A democracy is the only form of society 
that puts at the very top of its agenda the 
opportunity of the individual to develop his 
potentialities. It is the declared enemy of 
every condition that stunts the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual growth of the individual. 
No society has ever fully succeeded in living 
up to the stern ideals that a free people set 
themselves. But only a free society can 
even address itself to that demanding task. 

It is in this context that we consider the 
subject of individual excellence. To be 
sure, conditions in the world require that 
we think in terms of our performance as 
a Nation. But in its deepest sense our 
concern for human excellence is a reflection 
of our ideal of the overriding importance of 
human dignity. It is not a means but an 
end. It expresses our notion of what con- 
stitutes a good life and our ultimate values. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is 
with some trepidation that I presume to 
undertake to address the Senate at this 
late hour. However, I shall do so in the 
desire to expedite the transaction of the 
business of the Senate on tomorrow. 
PROGRESS AND STATE OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Mr. President, the first general Fed- 
eral aid to education bill was introduced 
in 1870. Since then, numerous bills of 
this sort have been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress. 

All of them have been rejected by 
Congress as unneeded and unwise. 
America chose to go forward under the 
independent school district system, to- 
gether with a measure of State participa- 
tion, as it exists today. 

Under this plan, the Nation has fash- 
ioned and developed a splendid educa- 
tional system. It is not perfect. It is 
not even adequate. It can be improved 
a great deal. It should be expanded 
and brought up considerably. But when 
we say that improvements and expan- 
sion are needed, it does not n 
follow that Federal aid is the route by 
which this should be done. 

In fact, I rise in opposition to the 
present bill, and with the hope that it 
will be rejected for the same historical 
reasons that heretofore have prevailed— 
namely, that it is unneeded and unwise. 

In spite of the heavy load placed on 
our schools during the past 15 years, 
they have made tremendous strides 
toward eliminating whatever educa- 
tional deficiences may have existed. The 
demands have been made most severe 
because of a tremendous population 
growth, a large shifting of school popula- 
tion, changes in teaching methods, and 
an even greater shifting of the courses 
taught. 

This challenge has been met by the 
local communities by accepting the re- 
sponsibility that is rightfully theirs for 
improving educational operations and 
bringing them up to an adequate level. 

President Kennedy stated in his mes- 
sage to Congress on education, on 
February 20: 

Our progress in education over the last 
generations has been substantial. We are 
educating a greater proportion of our youth 
to a higher degree of competency than any 
country on earth. One-fourth of our total 
population is enrolled in our schools and col- 
leges. This year $26 billion will be spent on 
education alone * * *, 


Again, I want to say that this does not 
mean that further improvements can- 
not be made. It does not mean that 
greater expansion is not needed. In fact, 
both are necessary; and we must con- 
stantly strive for greater excellence and 
for even more effective educational 
methods and plans. 

However, the President’s statement 
definitely indicates that our position and 
progress have been very good indeed; 
and certainly we find them a source of 
pride in the present system, which his- 
torically has been accepted as the proper 
one for the educational field. 

SO-CALLED UNMET NEEDS 


Many volumes have been published 
and many orations have been delivered 
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on the subject of the unmet needs in 
education. 


Upon reading the facts and figures 
which are purported to prove this point, 
the speakers and the writers inform us 
that only from Federal aid can we ob- 
tain any improvement. No reference is 
made to what the people have been do- 
ing for themselves and for their schools, 
or to the vast progress made in the last 
15 years and the successful meeting of 
the school crises since World War II 
ended. 

My purpose in these remarks is to dis- 
cuss briefly, first, the proposition that all 
our needs in the field of education can 
be met properly and effectively by our 
present system; and, second, the propo- 
sition that the proposals contained in S. 
1021 are unwise, and should not be en- 
acted into law. 


WHAT THE BILL PROVIDES 


Senate bill 1021, as reported by the 
committee, authorizes Federal grants to 
States for public grade schools and high 
schools, for the payment of teachers’ sal- 
aries, for the building of public school 
facilities, and for special educational 
projects. It calls for $850 million a year, 
for 3 years. 

The division of this money among the 
States is to be made by means of a very 
complicated formula, based on the num- 
ber of schoolchildren 5 to 17 years of 
age, inclusive, and on the State’s total 
personal income per school-age child. 

In order to receive the full benefits, a 
State must maintain at least its present 
level of school expenditures, and as time 
goes on the State will be required to in- 
crease its own expenditures. Each State 
must use 10 percent of its Federal allot- 
ment to pay part of the costs of “pilot 
demonstrations or experimental proj- 
ects of local educational agencies.” A 
detailed description of such experimen- 
tal projects is set out in the bill. 

In order to qualify for an allotment, 
each State must file an application, to 
be approved by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, and must make and con- 
tinue certain assurances, specifications, 
criteria, procedures, and so forth, which 
are described in greater detail in about 
three printed pages of the bill. 

There are other projects, but the fore- 
going are the highlights. 


WHAT ARE PRESENT NEEDS? 


Before considering the vices attaching 
to the program of federalizing our 
schools, I should like to inquire into the 
represented inadequacies of our schools 
and the capabilities of our independent 
school districts to met them. 


FUTURE CLASSROOM NEEDS 


In his February message on educa- 
tion, President Kennedy stated: 
In order to meet current needs and accom- 
modate increasing enrollments, if every 
child is to have the opportunity of a full 
day education in an adequate classroom, a 
total of 600,000 classrooms must be con- 
structed during the next 10 years. 


The President’s recommendation will 
more than take care of classroom needs, 
in view of downward population trends. 

It is now clear that the worst of the 
population bulge is over. In the 1950’s 
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there was a 44-percent increase in en- 
rollment. In the 1960’s, it is scheduled 
to decrease 20 percent. 

Hence, the President’s goal is well 
within the proven capabilities of our 
present fashion of handling schoolroom 
construction. 

The fact is that during the past 5 
years, the new classrooms put in use have 
averaged 70,000 a year, or 10,000 a year 
more than the average which President 
Kennedy says will be necessary during 
the 1960’s. For the entire decade 1950 to 
1960, this average was 60,000 new class- 
rooms a year. 

The 1950’s were years of a spectacular 
expansion of school-age population. 
Yet the load was well handled by the 
independent and local school districts. 
And there is no indication of a slowdown. 
In fact, the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce estimates that school construction 
will increase by 8 percent in 1961, over 
that in 1960. This estimate is based 
upon the number of school bonds voted 
and on other factors which in the past 
have proved reliable. It is reported that 
in 1960-61, a record high of more than 
$3 billion in capital outlay will be 
reached. 

For the past 5 years, the enrollment 
increase in the public schools was about 
1.2 million each year. 

After 1965, the increase each year will 
be reduced by one-half; in other words, 
the increase will be about 600,000 a 
year—not because the entering classes 
will be smaller, but because the differ- 
ence between the size of the entering 
classes and the size of the graduating 
classes will be less and less, as the war 
and the postwar babies start to graduate. 

Recently, there has been much scare 
talk about classroom needs. Efforts 
have been made to build up a hysteria 
on the basis of ‘‘a population explosion.” 

For example, in 1954 the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education testified before a 
congressiona’' committee that the total 
shortage of classrooms was 370,000. 
Other officials predicted it would rise to 
about 600,000 within 3 years. 

The present figure for 1960, as stated 
by the Office of Education, is 142,000 
rooms; but even this figure is seriously 
challenged as inaccurate and too high. 

In any event, the Bureau of Census 
population projections prove that the 
worst of the big enrollment expansion in 
public schools is almost over. The 
growth will now be on a lesser scale. 
The classroom shortage “scare”’ is over, 
too. 


LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS—THE PRESENT NON- 
FEDERAL SYSTEM CAN PROVIDE THESE NEEDS 
The present non-Federal system has 

been meeting its classroom requirements 

even when they have been at a much 
higher level than the future level. 

Moreover, if left alone, the present sys- 

tem will continue to do so. 

Querulous, uncertain voices complain 
that local school districts will not be able 
to keep it up; that their resources are 
depleted and worn out; and that their 
tax limits have been reached or exceeded. 
Such statements are part of an unwar- 
ranted effort to downgrade the capabili- 
ties of a system which has raised Amer- 
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ica to first place in the educational 
world, and has maintained it there con- 
sistently and successfully. Let us con- 
sider three items in this regard. 

First, the cry of “wolf” has been heard 
before; for example, in May 1955, the 
Secretary of the California Teachers 
Association testified before the House 
Committee on Labor and Education that 
“from all sources something over a billion 
dollars must be spent on school buildings 
in California by 1960 * * * even the 
fabulous wealth of California will be 
unequal to the responsibilities placed 
upon it.” But the record shows that in 
the school years from 1955-56 to 1959-60, 
the expenditures for public school 
construction in California amounted to 
$2.1 billion. This figure does not take 
into account the expenditures for the 
construction of private and parochial 
schools, in which 10 percent of Cali- 
fornia’s children who attend elementary 
schools and high schools are educated. 

Second, just a little over a year ago the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare conducted a survey among chief 
State school officers. It found that only 
237 school districts out of 42,000 were re- 
ported as having exhausted their legal 
taxing capacity, as needing classrooms, 
and as having no access to funds. Most 
of these were small districts. No attempt 
was made to verify their reports; but 
even at full face value no critical situa- 
tion can be built on the statistics that 
out of 42,000 school districts only 237 
reported unfavorably in this regard. 
And even if the number were larger, the 
obvious solution would be to devise a 
means whereby those in proven need can 
be helped without dragging the entire 
American school system into the toils of 
federalization. 

And, third, in the past decade the out- 
lay for education in America at all 
levels has been almost trebled. This is 
from a figure of $8.8 billion in 1949-50 to 
$26 billion in the year 1960-61. 

In adjusted dollars, this means an ex- 
penditure of almost 2% times as much 
on education for about 55 percent more 
students. Student enrollments rose in 
that same period from 31.3 million to 
48.6 million. 

That decade of the 1950’s witnessed an 
increase in our total national population 
of 29 million—from 150 million to 179 
million—and an increase of gross na- 
tional product from about $285 billion 
to over $500 billion. 

To those who wonder about the ability 
of the independent school districts to 
continue to provide for their own—and 
most of the doubters:are scouts in the 
army of the New Frontier—it should 
be said that they ought to be of stout 
heart and good cheer. The population 
continues to grow. The gross national 
product is getting stronger by the day. 
Its latest stage was an annual rate of 
$525 billion reported only in this past 
week. Certainly, if the doubters have 
the same degree of faith and enthusiasm 
in national affairs under New Frontier 
influences as they have been speaking 
about it, they would do well to quickly 
drop this talk about a wornout, de- 
pleted, and exhausted independent 
school district system. 
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The State and local governments are 
better able to finance schools than the 
debt-ridden Federal Government, with 
its $288 billion debt. Frankly, at the 
rate the New Frontier seeks to spend the 
Nation’s substance, there is every indi- 
cation that the State and local govern- 
ments will continue to be in better 
financial shape than the Federal Govern- 
ment to build the classrooms which the 
future America will need. 


TEACHER SUPPLY 


There has been much discussion about 
teacher shortages, their low salaries, 
and other points in regard to instruc- 
tional staffs. Much confusion has crept 
into the picture by statistics which have 
been released by various organizations 
and Government agencies. 

The fact is, however, that the great 
postwar increase in enrollment in the 
1950’s was more than matched by an 
increase in the number of school 
teachers and instructors. 

The NEA “Estimates of School Sta- 
tistics, 1960-61” shows that pupil en- 
rollment jumped 29 percent from 1953- 
54 to 1960-61. 

This increase was more than met by 
a 40-percent gain in teachers with full 
certificates in that same period. See 
page 656, Senate hearings. 

Figures in table form on this point 
read as follows: 


School School [Increase 








year year or de- 

1953-54 | 1960-61 “a 
Percent 
Pupil enrollment. -------- 28, 916, 703/37, 244, 284 29 
Full certificate teachers.._| 1,019, 450] 1, 432, 162 40 
Pupils per teacher--..--.-- 28, 4 26.0} —2.4 


FUTURE TEACHER SUPPLY 


If the present percentage of college 
students taking up teaching will be 
maintained, colleges will soon be train- 
ing more teachers than can be placed. 

The U.S. Office of Education recently 
issued a report “Staffing and Construct- 
ing Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1959-69"—page 657, Senate 
hearings. 

Among other things, it showed that 
the yearly increase in instructional staff 
in the public schools for the past 5 years 
averaged 60,000. But the required yearly 
increase between 1965 and 1969 will aver- 
age only 25,000. This is because of the 
great cut in annual enrollment increase 
to which I have already referred. The 
“Staffing and Constructing” report cites 
this cut as follows: from an enrollment 
increase averaging 1,207,000 annually 
between 1955 and 1961, to an average of 
589,000 between 1965 and 1969. 

But the further report is that the out- 
put of college graduates will vastly in- 
crease, from an average gain of 336,000 
per year in the last 5 years to an average 
Po ge gain of 594,000 between 1965 and 

969. 

The NEA in its “Teacher Supply and 
Demand Report for 1956” predicted an 
end to the teacher shortage by the early 
1960’s. This prediction has just been 
reached. It is only a short time when 
the problem will probably change to that 
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of trying to find positions for all teacher 
graduates. 


WHAT ABOUT TEACHERS’ PAY? 


The growing number of qualified ap- 
plicants for teachers’ positions is sound 
proof that the level of pay has been 
raised in recent years to a point of at- 
tractiveness—certainly, enough attrac- 
tiveness to recruit and retain the vast 
teaching force which is necessary to take 
care of the increased pupil load. 

The National Education Association’s 
“Estimate of School Statistics, 1960-61” 
reports a 66 percent increase in teachers’ 
salaries from the year 1952-53 and 
1960-61—from $3,554 to $5,389. In 
the decade ending this latter year, the 
national average per capita income was 
raised 30 percent. 

Again, this does not mean that the 
problem is solved. We would not want 
to oversimplify a very complex problem 
having many ramifications resulting 
from the different types of school 
teachers, the many geographic and 
economic regions involved, and so on. 
But it does mean that, without Federal 
funds, vast improvement has been made. 
It does mean that school boards the Na- 
tion over are making a successful effort 
to improve a situation which is very vital 
to attaining greater excellence in our 
schools. 

They will be better able to pursue this 
goal unfettered by the Federal manage- 
ment which would certainly follow if 
Federal funds are allowed to pay 
teachers’ salaries. 

FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 


Virtually everyone who advocates this 
type of measure emphatically disowns 
and repudiates the idea of favoring a 
law which would embrace Federal man- 
agement or control of schools. 

In order to allegedly guarantee that no 
such control would come about, the bill 
as reported by the committee contained 
section 103, which reads: 

In the administration of this title, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy de- 
termination, personnel, curriculum, program 
of instruction, or the administration or 
operation of any school or school system. 


But to attempt exclusion of Federal 
control is a vain gesture indeed. There 
are many reasons for this. Only a few 
will be suggested here. 

First. It is just as easy to repeal sec- 
tion 103 as it is to enact it. It is even 
easier to amend it by way of exception 
or proviso. 

Second. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 103, part 5, page 6348, the late 
Representative John Lesinski, Sr., then 
chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee stated: 

It is impossible to draft a general Federal 
aid bill which will not contain a great deal 
of Federal control over local school systems. 
I am convinced, after the hard study we have 
put to the question, that no acceptable bill 
preventing Federal domination of local 
schools can be drawn. I reluctantly come to 
the conclusion, but I had to face the facts. 


Third. The reasoning and the. in- 
evitability of control is well reflected in 
the statement by John J. Tigert, former 
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U.S. Commissioner of Education, as 
found on page 671 of the Senate hear- 
ings: 

Reason and experience both indicate that 
Federal money cannot be expended wisely 
and efficiently except by exercising Federal 
control and supervision, even then there is 
considerable waste. * * * If we embark 
upon a program of turning over Federal 
money to schools without any strings at- 
tached, it is only a question of time until 
the waste, extravagance and misuse of these 
funds will result in a reaction or a change. 
The alternative is Federal control. 


Virtually every other program of 
Federal grants contains elements of 
Federal control. This one will be no 
different. 

Oftentimes the Smith-Hughes Act is 
cited as an instance where there is no 
control, and therefore it is a good prece- 
dent of 40 years standing upon which 
to base hope that in our case there will 
not be any Federal control. 

This alleged absence of control and 
interference by the Federal Government 
in the vocational, homemaking, and 
agricultural law is wishful thinking. 

The Senate hearings for July 16, 1958, 
at page 63-64 contain the testimony of 
Alan P. Burkhardt, then superintendent 
of Norfolk Public Schools in Norfolk, 
Nebr. He is a very outstanding educa- 
tor, with as splendid a record as ever a 
teacher compiled in a lifetime. He is a 
man of sound judgment and of eminent 
fairness, as well as great competence. 
In brief, he testified that the State de- 
partment of education received Federal 
aid of about 27 or 28 percent of the 
teachers’ salaries in those two depart- 
ments—vocational agriculture and home 
economics. However, in order to get 
this, it is necessary to do certain things, 
and the list is long: 

Acceptance and adoption of the 
course of study specified by the Federal 
Government. 

Permission for inspection by State 
employees who received part of their 
money from the Federal Government. 

Hiring of teachers whose qualifica-~ 
tions and specifications are approved by 
the State department and the Federal 
Government. 

Sending teachers to conferences des- 
ignated by those authorities. 

If night classes are taught, they must 
operate by the rules and prescriptions 
of the Federal and State departments. 

The length of periods of recital are 
prescribed, a fact which is not true in 
any other field. 

The size of the classrooms and the 
shops are prescribed, as well as the type 
of equipment, and even the type of 
floors in the rooms. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt from this testimony be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. SENATE, SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 


WELFARE 
Washington, DC.: 

I have always been opposed to Federal aid 
for schools or education in any form. I am 
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opposed to general aid, and also opposed to 
the present bill which calls for aid for school 
construction purposes. It’s my feeling that 
the communities of Nebraska and, for that 
matter, of the entire United States are bet- 
ter able to build their own school buildings 
than is Uncle Sam. There isn’t a school dis- 
trict in the United States in as bad shape, 
financially, as the Federal Government. Fur- 
thermore, if we ever accept aid from Wash- 
ington, we will have to expect to accept ac- 
companying control. Contrary to what some 
people try to say, there is no such thing as 
Federal aid without Federal control. 

A good example is in the field of vocational 
agriculture and home economics. We receive 
Federal aid through the State department 
of education in the amount of about 27 or 
28 percent of the teachers’ salaries in these 
two departments. In order to get this money 
we have to accept and adopt the course of 
study outlined and specified by the Federal 
Government, through the State department. 
We have to permit inspection trips by State 
employees who receive part of their money 
from the Federal Government. We have to 
hire teachers whose qualifications are ap- 
proved by the same groups. We have to 
send our teachers to conferences designated 
by those authorities. If we have night 
classes, they have to be operated according to 
the rules of the Federal and State depart- 
ments. In other words, we are perfectly able 
to work out our own course of study in all 
other fields, including science, mathematics, 
English, and other technical fields because 
we don’t get any Federal aid—but, because 
we get Federal aid for agriculture and home 
economics, we have to accept courses of study 
worked out by other people. We, also, have 
to accept supervision from the outside in 
those fields, while in every other field we 
are trusted to do our own supervision. 
Other examples of control in these fields are 
these: We are told how long our periods 
of recitation have to be—that’s not true in 
any other field; we are told how large the 
classrooms and the shops have to be, what 
type of equipment we have to have, even the 
type of floor in the rooms. We are told about 
how much money to spend per student. We 
are not allowed to use the teachers in those 
departments in any other fields, except home 
economics or agriculture. If we do, we lose 
our aid money. 

If all the above doesn’t constitute control 
from Washington, then at least it’s a rea- 
sonable facsimile thereof. The school lunch 
program, veterans’ aid for college students, 
etc., are all examples of aid with control. 
There is no such thing as aid without con- 
trol and, for that matter, there probably 
should be control with aid. My whole story 
is that we don’t need the aid, and since we 
don’t need it, why should we ask for it and 
then give up local control of the schools in 


the process? 
ALLEN P. BURKHARDT, 
Superintendent, Norfolk Public 
Schools, Norfolk, Nebr. 


Mr. HRUSKA. The fourth reason 
why Federal control cannot be shut out 
of an act of this kind is found in the 
National Defense Education Act, which 
is less than 3 years old. It is referred 
to in the Senate hearings, at page 548. 
It has to do with the testimony relat- 
ing to the experience of Prof. Claude J. 
Bartlett, assistant professor of psy- 
chology at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, at Nashville, Tenn. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpt from the hearings to which I have 
referred, appearing at page 548 and ex- 
tending over to page 549, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


To illustrate I would like to refer to the 
experience of Prof. Claude J. Bartlett, as- 
sistant professor of psychology at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn., in which he describes the fate of two 
guidance and counseling institutes set up 
under title V of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. Professor Bartlett participated 
in both and was the director of one. 

Professor Bartlett points out the following 
Federal controls and their consequences: 

1. In one institute the standards of ad- 
mission for students were lowered as a result 
of pressure from the Federal Government. 
The result was the acceptance of many per- 
sons who were of questionable ability. 

2. Based on the experiences in its first 
institute, changes in the operations of the 
second institute were deemed desirable. 
Nevertheless the Office of Education refused 
to permit changes in the plan of operation 
even though the changes did not affect the 
cost of the institute as specified in the con- 
tract. Thus, the Federal Government dic- 
tated curriculum and administration of the 
institute as well as financial arrangements. 

3. When the contract setting up the in- 
stitute was signed, the director of the col- 
lege’s child study center was named acting 
director of the institute. When the college 
sought to substitute a permanent director 
to permit the acting director to return to his 
regular duties elsewhere, the Federal Govern- 
ment refused to allow the change in director- 
ship, thus interfering with the operation of 
the college. 

4. The Office of Education insisted that 
all of the students of the second institute 
be recruited before authorization for estab- 
lishing it had even been completed. 

As a result of these difficulties, the college 
chose to cancel the contract for the institute 
rather than submit to bureaucratic whims 
emanating from Washington. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Ido not cite these ex- 
amples under the Smith-Hughes Act and 
the National Defense Education Act pri- 
marily for the purpose of pointing out 
the control and supervision which were 
demonstrated in that instance. My 
purpose at this time, is to show that, re- 
gardless of the necessity or wisdom or 
virtue of doing those things that may be 
necessary by way of control and super- 
vision, there is the jarring reality of Fed- 
eral control as it existed in both of those 
instances. They are proof that Federal 
control cannot be kept out. 

The fifth reason why Federal control 
cannot be shut out of a measure of this 
type, S. 1021, is found within the bill 
itself. In fact, the language of the bill 
negates section 103 by itself. 

Section 103 reads: 
no department, agency, officer, or employee 
of the United States shall exercise any di- 
rection, supervision, or control over the 
policy determination, personnel, curriculum, 
program of instruction, or the administra- 
tion or operation of any school, 


And so forth. That fact is quite evi- 
dent from two standpoints. 

When we come to section 109 as re- 
ported from the committee we find im- 
mediatley, that of the allotment given 
to each State, each State would be 
obliged to use 10 percent for the purpose 
of— 
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Paying part of the costs of the pilot, dem- 
onstration, or experimental projects of local 
education agencies, and other public agencies 
or institutions operating a public school, 
which, in the determination of the State 
agency, are designed to meet public school 
problems or to develop or evaluate public 
school programs of a special or unique 
nature. 


So we start with section 103, which 
provides that no agency, no official, no 
employee, or administrator shall exercise 
any control. 

Further along, in express terms, there 
was the requirement that at least 10 per- 
cent of the allotment to each State must 
be used for the designated purpose. Per- 
haps it is a good purpose. I do not doubt 
that it is a good purpose. The point is 
that the State is deprived of its freedom 
of choice for either doing on an annual 
basis what is stated in that section or 
not doing it. That is control. 

When we refer to section 110 of the 
bill, commencing at page 13, as the bill 
was reported by the committee, we find 
there set out in great detail the applica- 
tion which each State must prepare, file, 
and deliver to the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. We find that when the ap- 
plication is finished, it must contain cer- 
tain assurances, certain specifications, 
certain criteria and procedures, certain 
reports, and certain fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures which cover, 
in printed material, some three printed 
pages and are contained in some nine 
separate subparagraphs. 

I say again that the bill and the pro- 
visions of the bill negate the idea, the 
language, and the intendment of section 
103, which declare that Federal control 
by any agency, by any official, or by any 
department of education is prohibited. 

In summary, I should like to pose a 
question. What is the real and ultimate 
objective of the pending bill? In all 
fairness we ask, Is the objective to dis- 
tribute, as the bill purports to do, $850 
million a year for 3 years, pursuant to a 
highly complicated and, in the judgment 
of some, a very unfair formula of appor- 
tionment? Is that the purpose? 

Consider that the national annual 
budget for elementary and secondary 
public education is of the order of $16 
billion. It has been that large for a 
number of years. The total is con- 
stantly increasing. 

The total yearly allotment to be pro- 
vided under the terms of the pending 
bill is $850 million, or about 5 percent of 
the annual national budget for this type 
of education. Certainly, 5 percent is not 
very much. It is not very substantial. 
It will not correct all the things which 
the advocates of the proposed legislation 
say are wrong with our educational 
system. 

However, the contribution of 5 percent 
is enough upon which to base great in- 
fluence and control by the Federal agen- 
cies over the local school systems. 

Let us go a step further. The bill 
provides for a term of 3 years and for a 
total expenditure of $2% billion. Will 
the program stop in 3 years? No one 
should be that naive. There never has 
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been a program put before the Congress 
to start in this manner, with a stated 
term of years, which has stopped at the 
end of the designated term of years. 

A second question is, Will the program 
stop at $850 million a year? Already 
many statements have been made by the 
enthusiasts for this type of legislation 
that this is but a beginning, and a mod- 
erate beginning. In keeping with other 
measures of similar type which have 
been advocated under the present ad- 
ministration, the byword, the word of the 
day is, “But this is only a moderate be- 
ginning,” or “This is only a moderate 
plan.” That is the description which 
has been attributed to this particular 
piece of proposed legislation. 

As time goes on the amount will not be 
even $2% billion a year, but will be 
many times that amount in not too 
distant the future. 

The larger the amount becomes, the 
greater the allocation to any one State, 
the greater the degree, the greater the 
scope, the greater the depth of Federal 
control and management of the school 
systems. 

Obviously, the real and ultimate ob- 
jective of the pending bill is to have 
centered in Washington, D.C., the type 
of agency and a sufficient quantity of 
appropriated funds to base on firm 
ground complete control in the Capital 
City of the United States of America over 
the Nation’s educational system. 

I come back to the original premise. 
The ground upon which previous general 
Federal aid-to-education bills have been 
rejected in the past nine decades is that 
they were not necessary. The proposed 
act is unnecessary. The other proposals 
were unwise. This proposed act is 
unwise. 

It is my hope that there will be a re- 
jection of the bill when it is finally voted 
upon by this body, and later on by the 
other body. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 





CASTRO, CUBANS, AND TRACTORS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I, too, rise 
to join those who support the President. 
I wish to be counted among those who 
support him. I doso with perhaps some 
temerity, in view of the lucidity of the 
remarks of my more senior colleagues, 
but I feel called upon to comment on 
Castro’s offer to return 1,240 prisoners 
for 500 tractors. 

This offer has, understandably, caused 
mixed emotions—blackmail, ransom, or 
what one wishes to call it, it is distasteful. 
On balance, though, I rise today in sun- 
port of the efforts to raise funds for the 
tractors, efforts which have received 
the blessings of our President, on whose 
shoulders falls the primary responsibility 
for the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

First. From a positive viewpoint, the 
response of American citizens to the 
plight of our Cuban brothers has once 
again stressed the concern of us Amer- 
icans, of a democracy like ours, with 
individual human lives. This is where 
the Communists show themselves in 
their true colors. Human life to them 
is instrumental to the attainment of 
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their ends, and human beings merely 
serve the government to further its ag- 
grandizement and power. With us, the 
Government serves the individual, and 
human lives are treated dearly. 

Second. The whiplash of world pub- 
lic opinion has already caught up with 
Castro’s shortsighted and stupid ges- 
ture in launching this idea in the first 
place. 

I quote from some newspaper articles 
recently published in Latin America. 

The newspaper La Capital, in Argen- 
tina, stated: 

The incredible proposition has again 
shaken the free world with its brutality and 
utilitarianism, freed of any human feeling. 


The famous newspaper La Prensa, of 
Buenos Aires, stated: 

In Cuba there are no gas chambers in use, 
but they have been replaced with the ex- 
ecution wall. 


In Brazil the Diario Carioca, a lead- 
ing liberal daily, stated: 

The ransom operation now being negoti- 
ated in Washington reveals in all its hid- 
ecusness the inhuman nature of the Cuban 
revolution. 


Also in Rio de Janeiro, O Globo stated: 

Hitler wanted to trade Jews for trucks 
but Castro wants to trade Cubans for trac- 
tors. It may be that this shows progress 
or superiority of communism, or “social- 
ism”—-as the Cuban regime prefers to be 
called in order to create confusion—over 
nazism, but we can’t see any. 


In addition, Mr. President, the front 
pages of many newspapers in Latin 
America are themselves launching ap- 
peals for tractors to release the Cuban 
freedom fighters. And, in doing this, 
they underline the crass materialism of 
the Communists. How would it look if 
we, who were responsible for placing 
these Cuban men in their present plight, 
backed away from them and left the 
burden on our fellow Americans to the 
south? 

In this connection there is a particu- 
lar American obligation. Our country 
was involved in the plans of the Free- 
dom Fighters. It seems to me that we 
still have an obligation to the men in- 
volved. 

I was on the Hungarian border 
when the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
streamed across there, and remember 
how they believed the United States bore 
a special responsibility for their up- 
rising through the encouragement they 
had received from Radio Free Europe. 
American public opinion responded 
magnificently to help them. Even more 
directly in Cuba, we were responsible 
for an abortive uprising. 

I believe that when the dust is set- 
tled on the exchange for tractors for 
human lives, we will have seen a mature, 
religious democracy taking the lead in 
accepting the challenge and turning the 
threat of a barbarous and imperialistic 
opponent. And the more our friends to 
the south of our border join with us in 
this effort, the more progressive and 
wise and humanitarian we all will show 
ourselves, and the more glaring and 
worse will be the light in which Castro 
finds himself. 
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TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 





ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred, as 
follows: 


By Mr. BURDICK: 
S.1959. A bill for the relief of Fred C. 
Mullen; and 
S. 1960. A bill for the relief of John P. 
Vournas, John I. Vournas, and Guss I. Vour- 
nas; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 
S.1961. A bill for the relief of ist Lt. 
Charles M. Cox, U.S. Army (retired); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 9:55 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 9:55 
o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 9 
o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Thursday, May 
25, 1961, at 9:55 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate May 24, 1961: 

U.S. ApvisoRY COMMISSION ON EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 

Dr. Walter Adams, of Michigan, to be a 
member of the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange for a term expiring 
January 27, 1964, and until his successor has 
been appointed and qualified, vice Arthur 
Hollis Edens. 

Dr. Mabel M. Smythe, of New York, to be 
a member of the U.S. Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange for a term expir- 
ing January 27, 1964, and until her succes- 
sor has been appointed and qualified, vice 
Anna L. Rose Hawkes. 

U.S. MARSHALS 

Edward A. Heslep, of California, to be US. 
marshal for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia, vice Frank O. Bell. 

George E. O’Brien, of California, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of Cal- 
ifornia, vice Robert W. Ware. 

U.S, District JUDGE 

Frank W. Wilson, of Tennessee, to be U.S. 
district judge for the eastern district of Ten- 
nessee, vice Leslie R. Darr, retired. 


———+ ——oe — 2 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, May 24, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Revelation 19: 5: And a voice came out 
of the throne, saying, Praise our God, all 
ye His servants, and ye that fear Him, 
both small and great. 
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Almighty and merciful God, to whose 
might and merey there are no limits, 
grant that in our moments of prayer 
and meditation we may gain a more 
vivid sense of Thee and a finer percep- 
tion of the moral and spiritual values. 
May we belong to that community 
and company of noble men and women 
who are praying and laboring for a 
loftier type of civilization and giving 
themselves royally to the task of serving 
weary and heavy-laden humanity. 

Inspire us to be coworkers with all 
who are the messengers of peace and 
good will and be eager to share our 
blessings with the multitudes who are 
hungry and homeless and groping their 
way in the darkness of despair and de- 
featism. 

Gird us with a faith that foresees, 
amid the struggle and stress of moral 
conflict, the ultimate triumph of right- 
eousness and the overthrow of all that 
is evil. 

Hear us in the name of the Captain 
of our salvation. Amen. 








THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 

H.J. Res. 306. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President of the United States to 
award posthumously a medai to Dr. Thomas 
Anthony Dooley III. 

H.J. Res. 389. Joint resolution authorizing 
the manufacture and presentation of a gal- 
vano in commemoration of the golden anni- 
versary of naval aviation. 





OFFICIAL REGISTER OF UNITED 
STATES CIVIL SERVICE 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill to provide for the pub- 
lication of the Official Register of the 
U.S. Civil Service. The effect of this bill 
will be to direct the Civil Service Com- 
mission to resume the annual publica- 
tion of this valuable publication. 

Publication of the Official Register 
was canceled last year by means of an 
amendment to the 1961 Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations Act. The amend- 
ment withheld $30,000 for printing the 
Register and also repealed the basic au- 
thority under which it had been pub- 
lished. The Register had previously 
been published annually for 144 years. 

I have received complaints about the 
discontinuance of this from public offi- 
cials, newsmen, and others who have 
found it to be of considerable value to 
them in the performance of their serv- 
ices. It is also extremely useful in a 
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Congressman’s office, and I do not believe 
that the approval of this rider to last 
year’s appropriations act was justified. 

There is no other practicable way to 
determine the correct names of Federal 
Officials, their salaries, job titles and de- 
partments, and the State and congres- 
sional district origin of the appointee. 
The discontinuance of the Register 
means that this information is now 
either out of date or almost impossible 
to obtain. The constant turnover in 
personnel virtually requires that this 
publication be published on an annual 
basis. My bill provides that the Regis- 
ter shall show a full and complete list 
of all persons occupying administrative 
and supervisory positions in the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches of 
the Government, including the District 
of Columbia, in connection with which 
salaries are paid from the Treasury of 
the United States. 

I hope that this bill can receive early 
consideration. 





SUPERIOR SERVICE AWARD 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with pleasure that I take this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to a fine young 
woman and constituent, Miss Marjorie 
Mason, who has devoted her energies to 
serving her country and serving it well. 

The great Second District of Illinois 
was signally honored yesterday when at 
the elaborate services of the Department 
of Agriculture Miss Mason was awarded 
the Superior Service Award “for plan- 
ning, directing, and training a large 
number of employees of the Evanston 
CSS Commodity Office in electronic ac- 
counting machine operations, including 
leadership and direction in assisting 
management to open and operate a sub- 
key-punch office.” She was one of only 
93, nationwide, to receive this rare dis- 
tinction of outstanding ability, and the 
Second District is indeed proud. 

Miss Mason’s contributions as an em- 
ployee and above all as a citizen of these 
United States, furnish a good example 
of what President Kennedy meant in 
his inaugural address when he said: “Ask 
not what your country can do—ask what 
you can do for your country.” 





MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, BUT NOT 
ONE CENT FOR TRIBUTE 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
context of certain weasel words being 
said about tractors by certain modern- 
day Americans, I think it appropriate to 
recall a certain statement made in June 
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1798, by an American of an earlier and 
possibly more virile era of our history. 
An era in which the United States of 
America, even though a very young and 
struggling country, even though sur- 
rounded by many powerful enemies, was 
proud of its purpose, zealous of its 
freedoms, uncowed by threats and cou- 
rageous in its determination for justice. 

The statement I am about to recall 
was made as a toast at a dinner given 
by the Congress of the United States at 
Philadelphia on June 18, 1798, in honor 
of John Marshall on his return from 
France. 

Marshall and Elbridge Gerry had been 
sent to France to help Charles Pinckney 
reach an agreement with the French 
Government. Talleyrand’s agents told 
the Americans they would have to pay a 
bribe of $250,000 before Pinckney would 
be allowed to see the French statesman. 
The Americans roundly refused and Con- 
gress promptly abrogated the French- 
American Treaty on which the ink was 
hardly dry. It became known as the 
XYZ affair, the letters indicating the 
three unnamed French officials who so- 
licited the bribe. 

A then Member of this very body, the 
Honorable Robert Goodloe Harper, a 
Member of Congress from South Caro- 
lina, presented as his toast Pinckney’s 
reputed reply to the bribe solicitation: 
“Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” 





THE PRESENT-DAY STATUS OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON, Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican Negro has made more progress up 
the economic ladder in the last 100 years 
than any other race—white, yellow, or 
red—ever made in 1,000 years of history. 
From a condition of absolute slavery 100 
years ago, the American Negro has risen 
to the point where he now fares better 
than many Europeans, better than any 
other members of the Negro race any- 
where—better paid, better housed, and 
better educated. From slavery, igno- 
rance, and life in primitive shacks, to 
an economic status superior to the aver- 
age Frenchman, the average Italian, and 
the average citizen of West Germany, 
the American Negro has traveled upward 
with seven-league boots. 

Today the 19 million American Ne- 
groes have a total yearly income of more 
than $20 billion. This means, on an 
average, more than $1,000 a year for 
every Negro man, woman, and child in 
the country. When we compare this 
with an average of $650 per person per 
year in Western Europe; with an aver- 
age of $850 per person per year in France 
and Western Germany; and with an 
average of $1,000 per person per year in 
Great Britain, our American Negro is 
comparatively well off. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1958 the American 
Negro who worked a full year earned 
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a median income of $3,308, meaning that 
half the Negro workers received more 
than this and half received less. That is 
more than the $2,234 that the average 
worker in Great Britain receives, and 
more than four times the estimated $800 
that the average worker in the Soviet 
Union receives. 

Twenty years ago the median income 
for the American Negro was $639, less 
than one-fourth what he receives today. 
Evolution, not revolution has brought 
about this remarkable change in the 
status of the American Negro. Why 
interfere with the natural evolutionary 
process? 





AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND 
NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 300) provid- 
ing for the consideration of S. 1852, a 
bill to authorize appropriations for air- 
craft, missiles, and naval vessels for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
1852) to authorize appropriations for air- 
craft, missiles, and naval vessels for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill, and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 63] 
Alford Edmondson Multer 
Anfuso Fascell O'Neill 
Battin Gray Passman 
Beckworth Hagan, Ga. Price 
Belcher Halleck Riley 
Blitch Healey Roberts 
Bonner Holifield Rostenkowski 
Bromwell Hull Saund 
Brooks, Tex. Johnson, Wis. Schadeberg 
Buckley Jones, Mo. Scherer 
Celler Kilburn Shelley 
Coad Kirwan Smith, Miss. 
Colmer Kluczynski Teague, Tex. 
Cooley McDowell Thompson, La. 
Davis, Tenn. McSween Tupper 
Dawson Marshall Walter 
Dent. Moulder Whitten 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 388 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Housing of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have per- 
mission to sit in executive session dur- 
ing general debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND 
NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
New York [Mrs. St. GeorGe], and now 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the great Members of Congress, who 
served in this body and also served in 
the other body, and is now Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, has just ar- 
rived back from a very important trip 
abroad in a vitally important area of 
the world. 

When the President sent LYNDON 
JOHNSON on this trip I knew that he had 
sent a representative of our country who 
would make a profoundly favorable im- 
pression and who would convey to our 
friends and to the peoples of other coun- 
tries in no unmistakable manner the 
strength and the personality of Amer- 
ica. 

LYNDON JOHNSON and Mrs. Johnson 
and their party arrived back this morn- 
ing. You and I and others have fol- 
lowed the details of this trip through the 
newspapers, and we know the arduous 
journey he underwent, we know the 
great strain it must have been upon him, 
not only mentally but physicaliy. 

I had the pleasure of listening to a 
short briefing he gave the President this 
morning, and the report he made was 
one of the finest I have ever heard. In 
a matter of 10 minutes he made a re- 
port that conveyed a picture to those 
who were there that they clearly under- 
stood. 

I admired former President Eisen- 
hower, as everyone knew. I might have 
disagreed with him occasionally, but I 
admired him. Without regard to po- 
litical party, we have a great pride in 
Americans who serve our country in an 
outstanding manner. We in the House 
naturally have a pride in LyNDON JOHN- 
son because his public career in the Con- 
gress of the United States started here. 
He was then elected to the other, co- 
ordinate and coequal branch of Con- 
gress, and then he was elected Vice 
President of the United States. 

He performed his mission with out- 
standing ability. His leadership and his 
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ability clearly shows that, on any mis- 
sion to which he might be assigned or 
sent on in the future by the President, 
America will be ably and effectively 
represented. I might say the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. HoEvEeNn] was present at 
this briefing which, incidentally, was not 
scheduled or arranged in advance, but 
simply came quickly and informally 
about as a result of our going down 
there to meet the Vice President upon 
his return. I am confident I speak the 
sentiments of all of my colleagues, Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike, in con- 
gratulating Vice President Jonnson for 
a task well done and telling Mrs. John- 
son and the Vice President how glad we 
are to have them back with us again. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 300 
provides for the consideration of S. 1852, 
a bill to authorize appropriations for 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for 
the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses. The resolution provides for an 
open rule with 2 hours of general debate. 

S. 1852 would authorize appropriations 
in fiscal year 1962 for the procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels 
in the total amount of $12,499,800,000. 

We are all keenly aware of the heavy 
burden the defense program places on 
the American taxpayer. Every en- 
deavor has been made to make savings 
wherever possible by eliminating pro- 
grams and activities no longer deemed 
essential. Further, these actions are 
just the beginning of efforts to achieve 
a more efficient and effective Defense 
Establishment. 

The problem of deterring an all-out 
nuclear war has been greatly compli- 
cated by the introduction of interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles into the arsenal 
of our major adversary in the world 
struggle. Only a year or so ago the 
principal general war threat to our se- 
curity was a surprise attack by large 
numbers of nuclear-armed manned 
bombers. A year or two from now our 
principal concern will be a surprise at- 
tack by large numbers of nuclear- 
armed ICBM’s. 

The problem of securing our strategic 
deterrent forces against a large-scale 
manned bomber attack was acute sev- 
eral years ago; it is still serious today, 
but it pales by comparison with the 
problem of defending against an ICBM 
attack. 

Today our strategic forces are fully 
adequate to carry out their assigned 
tasks. But as our principal antagonists 
acquire a large and ready force of 
ICBM’s which could be launched with 
little or no warning, the problem of 
preventing the destruction of our forces 
on the ground becomes much more diffi- 
cult. Essentially, there are two major 
approaches available to us: first, develop 
forces which can be launched within the 
expected period of tactical warning; 
second, develop forces which can ride 
out a massive ICBM attack. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 300. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, this authorization comes 
before us under an open rule providing 











2 hours of general debate, as has been 
well explained by my colleague from 
New York. The bill authorizes appro- 
priations for aircrafts, missiles, and 
naval vessels and it is the largest such 
appropriation that has ever been 
brought before the House of Represent- 
atives. My colleague has given the ex- 
act figure, but to put it in the vernacu- 
lar, it is actually $124 billion. We 
know that the bill has received the most 
careful study and painstaking analysis 
by our great Armed Services Committee. 
We also know that it is impossible for 
us to go into all the details and all the 
specialties that are found and studied 
in writing such a piece of legislation. 
So, Mr. Speaker, this is, no doubt, some- 
thing that we have got to take on trust; 
and may I say that we are very happy 
and glad that we can do just that, hav- 
ing the faith that we have in this great 
committee and realizing that a full and 
detailed explanation will be given to us 
in the course of the general debate. 

At this time while we may regret the 
necessity of spending such vast sums for 
defense, we know that this is necessary. 
We also know that modern weapons are 
something which must be left to the spe- 
cialists and not be tinkered with by 
amateurs for any reason whatsoever. 
This has been done, and we believe that 
the armed might of the United States 
will prove to be a powerful deterrent to 
any nation which would consider at- 
tacking us. 

It is most obvious that in making pos- 
sible this huge appropriation, the Con- 
gress is merely doing its duty, which it 
has always done in the past, which it 
will do in the present, and which I am 
very sure, Mr. Speaker, it will do in the 
future. 

I urge the adoption of this rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, may I 
inquire of the distinguished majority 
leader if he wishes me to yield him some 
time? 





JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS 
MAY 25, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
have talked with some of my Republican 
friends. I am sure the gentlewoman 
from New York knows to what I refer. I 
wonder if the gentlewoman from New 
York would assume the responsibility for 
her side, being the acting minority 
leader. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Iam acquainted 
with the matter. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a concurrent resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 316 

Resolved, That the two Houses of Congress 
assemble in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on Thursday, May 25, 1961, at 
12:30 o’clock in the afternoon, for the pur- 
pose of receiving such communications as the 
President of the United States shall be 
Pleased to make to them. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
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AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR AIRCRAFT MISSILES AND 
NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time at the 
moment. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may require to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day there appeared in a column of a 
metropolitan newspaper a discussion 
between others and myself as to whether 
the Congress should recess this sum- 
mer and come back in the fall. In that 
article there was ascribed to me a state- 
ment which I did not make. In partic- 
ular it was stated that I referred to our 
distinguished Speaker as a “crusty old 
bachelor.” 

Believe me, I hold our Speaker in high 
regard. I never would even think a 
thought that would refer to him in such 
a light. 

I do not know how this came about—I 
am terribly shocked that my name is 
ascribed to it. I do, however, believe it 
would be in the best interest of the Con- 
gress to recess in the summer and come 
back in the fall, but what differences 
there may be between the Speaker and 
myself should not come down to the 
point of name calling. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the course of today’s debate I shall at- 
tempt to prove this syllogism. 

First, competent naval experts have 
gradually and definitely over a period of 
years recommended the need for a 
strength of 45 Polaris submarines with 
the later boats to be procured on a 1 
per month schedule. 

Second, S. 1852, as presently written, 
may curtail this program and will cer- 
tainly delay it by building in a Polaris 
delivery gap. 

Therefore, S. 1852 should be amended 
to include additional Polaris submarine 
authorization. 

Because time is limited I must prove 
this syllogism on the installment plan. 
Under time allotted me in debate on the 
rule I shall prove the first point, which 
T repeat—competent naval experts have 
gradually and definitely over a period of 
years recommended the need for a 
strength of 45 Polaris submarines. 

Some will say that we have never 
committed ourselves to the acquisition 
of more than 29 Polaris submarines. 
This is correct in the sense that we have 
not authorized more than 29. Nor could 
we have intelligently authorized the full 
program until after we had the chance 
to see the system in operation. Since 
the George Washington went to sea in 
late 1960, we have now our first oppor- 
tunity to act with sureness. 
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But all testimony before Congress, 
committees, and all public statements by 
competent naval authorities have been 
some on @ proposed end strength of 45 

ts 


Listen to the words of our experts and 
note how the figure of 45 gradually be- 
came the target at which they were 
shooting. On January 30, 1959, the 
Christian Science Monitor reports an in- 
terview with Adm. William F. Raborn 
who has headed the team responsible for 
the development of the fleet ballistic 
missile system. In this interview, Ad- 
miral Raborn said: 

Upwards of 50 (Polaris submarines) would 
be a most significant force. 


The Washington Post of August 24, 
1959, reports a suggestion by Vice Adm. 
Wallace M. Beakley, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Fleet Operations 
and Readiness, in which he stated that 
the Navy proposes to keep its new Polaris 
ballistic missile submarine fleet rela- 
tively small, totaling only about 40 boats. 
Please note that this is the smallest 
number of submarines publicly men- 
tioned by a Navy official. 

On November 2, 1959, Jack Raymond 
of the New York Times reported a re- 
quest by the Defense Department for 
a tripled appropriation for the Polaris 
program. 

Ultimately— 


He said— 


the Navy hopes to have 40 or 45 such sub- 
marines. 


On February 6, 1960, the Washington 
Post reported testimony by Adm. Arleigh 
A. Burke in which he announced his 
intention of asking for a billion dollar 
boost in the defense budget to build 6 
more Polaris submarines. The article by 
John G. Norris said, “the Navy has said 
that 45 such subs would provide an in- 
destructible deterrent force.” 

On a television show on February 22, 
1960, Senator CLarK, of Pennsylvania, 
asked Admiral Burke, “and you think— 
and I agree with you—that we ought to 
get 45 as quick as we can get the money 
appropriated and the submarines built. 
Is that about right?” Admiral Burke 
answered, “Yes.” 

In the hearings before a Government 
Operations subcommittee held on March 
30 and 31, 1960, Admiral Raborn inserted 
a statement at page 196 of the hearings 
which analyzes the cost of the fleet bal- 
listic missile system. The cost analysis 
is based upon a program of 45 sub- 
marines. At three specific points the 
number 45 is mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, under my unanimous 
consent request. I shall include this cost 
analysis at this point as a part of my 
remarks: 

ANTICIPATED COST OF A POLARIS MISSILE ON 
STATION 

1. Weapon system research, test, develop- 
ment, and production costs for $8.645 billion 
for a 45-SSB(N) program. This includes 
almost $2 billion for weapon system de- 
velopment from the beginning of the pro- 
gram in 1955. 

It is emphasized that the costs are based 
on hard-cost information resulting from 


almost 4 years of experience. Specifically, 
these costs include in their entirety: 
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1, Weapons system research, test, develop- 
ment and production costs for the missile, 
fire control, navigation, communication, and 
launching for a 1,500-nautical-mile system. 

2. Construction of submarines, installing 
equipment, and checking out the operation 
of the submarine-weapon system. 

8. Maintenance and operational training 
of Navy personnel. 

4. Constructing submarine tenders, equip- 
ping them, and verifying their suitable op- 
erability. 

5. Construction and equipping of the 
overall system production facilities includ- 
ing buildings, production and inspection 
tooling, maintenance facilities, etc. 

6. Necessary operational support facilities 
such as the Naval Weapons Annex (the mis- 
sile outloading facility), crew team trainers, 
special communications stations, etc. 

7. Pay of personnel and material required 
to manage the overall FBM system. 

8. Manufacture checkout and assembly of 
16 missiles for each of the 45 submarines. 

9. Manufacture of spare sets of missiles 
for the submarines for support purposes. 

10. Spare parts for the entire system plus 
setting up issuing stations. 

11. Tools and equipment to provide weap- 
ons system overhaul capability to Navy 
yards. 

In summary, these figures represent total 
costs incurred to bring this missile system 
into being in its entirety. There are no 
hidden costs. 

The studies referred to in the first para- 
graph reflected procurement of 1,005 mis- 
siles. Dividing 1,005 into $8.645 billion, the 
cost per Polaris missile comes out at $8.6 
million each. Assuming ship-fill missiles 
only, 45 times 16 equals 720 missiles, the 
cost per missile in each SSB(N) tube is $12 
million, Subtracting costs to develop and 
bring into operation the first 9 FBM weapon 
systems, the cost per missile in each tube 
for the remaining 36 submarines is $88 
million. 

Polaris is conservatively funded. Prorated 
costs for a 45-boat capability over an indefi- 
nite period of useful life (15 years and 
more) $1 billion per year. 

This includes: 

(1) Replacement of missiles at 5-year in- 


(2) R. & D. for longer range missiles and 
for future changes as may be required to 
keep it effective with time; 

(3) Replacement of submarines at end of 
useful life; 

(4) Normal operating expenses; and 

(5) Other items such as support now 
budgeted under Polaris. 


On page 198 of the same hearings, 
Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, refers in two instances to a 
program of 45 submarines, 

In the October 3, 1960, issue of U.S. 
News & World Report, Admiral Burke 
was asked: 


How many of the Polaris submarines will 
you have eventually? 


His answer was: 


I can’t say precisely what the final figure 
will be. We are talking about a total of 45. 


On October 27, 1960, Mr. Jack Ray- 
mond wrote an article in the New York 
Times announcing that the submarine 
George Washington would begin sea duty 
by November 15. In the last paragraph 
of the article, Mr. Raymond says: 

The George Washington is the first of a 
planned fleet of 45 fleet ballistic missile 
systems. 


In the November 7, 1960, issue of Mis- 
Siles and Rockets, an article by James 
CVII——559 
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Baar states that the Honorable CLARENCE 
Cannon, chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, wants the Navy to 
complete a fleet of 45 Polaris submarines, 
Once again we see the regularly recur- 
ring figure of 45. 

An article by Darrell Garwood of UPI 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
for February 5, 1961, announces Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s decision to speed up the 
construction of five Polaris submarines. 
The article says: 

The President's goal is to maintain a fleet 
of 45 Polaris subs on permanent patrol of 
the Atlantic and Pacific. 


At page 314 part V, of the Appropria- 
tions Committee hearings for 1960, Ad- 
miral Raborn had this to say on April 6, 
1959: 


I think the reason that the Navy originally 
recommended we go ahead faster in the 1960 
program and 1961, was to reduce the gap be- 
tween ready-for-sea dates, operational dates 
of the submarines. Presently there will be a 
gap between submarines being built in the 
1960 program and 1961 program. We could 
reduce that roughly half if we had gone 
ahead faster and here again, speaking to a 
large number of submarines, in order to have 
an orderly program in the number of sub- 
marines at sea, 45 is the number that it looks 
like we could keep where we would have an 
adequate number at sea constantly and on 
station. * * * This would allow us to keep 
an adequate percentage on station at all 
times and the others would be in overhaul, 
training, or in transit to and from launch 
stations. 


At page 339, part VI, of the Appropria- 
tions Committee hearings for 1961, the 
testimony for March 16, 1960, provides 
another instance where a high naval offi- 
cial recommends a 45-boat program. He 
is Vice Adm. J. T. Hayward, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Develop- 
ment. Admiral Hayward recommended 
a 45-boat program and submitted the 
following which is found at page 339 of 
the hearings. 

Mr. Speaker, under my unanimous- 
consent request, already approved, I 
shall include this portion of the hearings 
as a part of my remarks: 

Admiral Harwarp. Mr. Ford, they asked me 
what it would cost to carry this to the 45- 
boat program, and I gave them the cost by 
year, and what we would have. This letter 
to the Secretary of Defense modified my let- 
ter and put it in package alternatives similar 
to the earlier committee request. 

Mr. Manon. Make all of this available to 
the committee in the hearings or otherwise. 


(The information requested follows: ) 


MCON 
Total. .._| 1145.2 ee $2, 119. 6| $636.2 


Pan eons required above present fiscal year 1960 


? Addition required above $952.2 in President’s budget 
now before the 
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1. This funding plan for a 45 SSBN pro- 
gram completely funds the initial investment 
cost (including the cost to develop a 2300 
NM missile). This amount is $6,210.6 mil- 
lion in addition to the $3,694.6 million which 
has been programed to date including the 
fiscal year 1961 budget now before the Con- 
gress. 


While Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover 
does not mention a specific number of 
submarines except to say that we do not 
need hundreds of Polaris boats, the fol- 
lowing excerpts from his testimony be- 
fore the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy on March 10, 1960, are interesting. 

On page 173, Admiral Rickover says: 

If the Russians wished, they could in 5 
years or so have more nuclear-powered sub- 
marines than we have, if they make up their 
minds to build them on a priority basis. 


Later on the same page, the Admiral 
says: 

In my opinion, we are frittering away a 
lead in perhaps the only weapons system in 
which we are ahead. We are not taking ad- 
vantage of our lead by building enough nu- 
clear submarines at the present time. That 
is my personal opinion. 


Throughout these quotations and 
hearings, the constant recurrence of the 
number “45” is not happenstance nor 
mere coincidence. It is clear-cut evi- 
dence that all thinking of competent 
military experts has been toward the 
eventual construction of 45 fleet ballistic 
missile submarines. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Srzty-Brown]. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
I shall support the amendment to be 
offered by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GussEer] and I would like to 
state that in my judgment no 11 words 
ever included in a national defense au- 
thorization bill ever were more impor- 
tant than the 11 words which, under 
the amendment, would be added to the 
bill on page 2, line 8. 

The amendment authorizes an addi- 
tional $697,500,000 for the acquisition 
of additional Polaris submarines. 

The Polaris, officially the Fleet Bal- 
listic Missile System, is our most thor- 
oughly tested and proven deterrent 
weapon. 

It is a weapon our enemies do not 
have. It is a weapon that can be used 
effectively in any part of the world. 

No one has any doubts about the 
effectiveness of the Fleet Ballistic Mis- 
sile System. The Navy already has a 
program which calls for the construc- 
tion of 45 additional submarines to op- 
erate this system. 

President Kennedy, in his Defense 
budget message to the Congress on 
March 28: 

I strongly recommend that the Polaris 
program be greatly expanded and acceler- 
ated. 


His acceleration direction to the De- 
partment of Defense calls for 10 Polaris 
submarines in fiscal 1962, and for adding 
5 more to the program for the 1961 fiscal 
period. Beginning in June 1963, the 
President’s program calls for the de- 
livery of 1 submarine a month, or 12'a 
year. 
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Of the submarines to carry and fire 
the Polaris, the President said: 

The sooner they are on station, the safer 
they will be. 


Well, what are we waiting for, then, 
Mr. Speaker, since nobody disputes such 
a statement by the President. 

You cannot buy a Polaris submarine 
like you can buy a pound of butter, or 
even the latest model automobile. It 
requires 34% years of leadtime to se- 
cure delivery of just the reactor for a 
Polaris submarine. 

Ships must be authorized before 
money can be appropriated to construct 
them. This is quite clearly stated in 
section 412(b) of the Military Construc- 
tion Act of 1959. Even the purchase of 
long leadtime components requires au- 
thorization of the ship in which they will 
be used. 

Since the acceleration in the Polaris 
program directed by the President calls 
for completion of the 29th submarine by 
November 1964, it is obvious that an 
orderly continuation of the 45-boat pro- 
gram on the previously planned 1-per- 
month schedule requires additional au- 
thorization in this bill. 

Failure to authorize now will mean a 
Polaris gap of a full year. If we do not 
authorize, as proposed by this amend- 
ment, we will have lost all of the advan- 
tage for our national defense sought by 
the Kennedy acceleration. 

Authorization does not spend money. 
The money has to be appropriated each 
year. Authorization is an insurance 
policy which assures the gains in Polaris 
strength that the administration and 
the American people want, and will save 
us from a weakness in this part of our 
defense posture in the years ahead. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
have no further requests for time. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 





MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Hawks, one 
of his secretaries. 





REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 5 OF 
1961—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
(H. DOC. NO. 172) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations and ordered 
to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 of 1961, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organization in the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

This Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 
1961 follows upon my message of April 
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13, 1961, to the Congress of the United 
States. It is believed that the taking ef- 
fect of the reorganizations included in 
this plan will provide for greater effi- 
ciency in the dispatch of the business of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

The plan provides for greater flexibil- 
ity in the handling of the business before 
the Board, permitting its disposition at 
different levels so as better to promote 
its efficient dispatch. Thus matters both 
of an adjudicatory and regulatory na- 
ture may, depending upon their impor- 
tance and their complexity, be finally 
consummated by divisions of the Board, 
individual Board members, hearing ex- 
aminers, and, subject to the provisions 
of section 7(a) of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (60 Stat. 241), by other 
employees. This will relieve the Board 
members from the necessity of dealing 
with many matters of lesser importance 
and thus conserve their time for the 
consideration of major matters of policy 
and planning. There is, however, re- 
served to the Board as a whole the right 
to review any such decision, report or 
certification either upon its own initia- 
tive or upon the petition of a party or 
intervener demonstrating to the satis- 
faction of the Board the desirability of 
having the matter reviewed at the top 
level. 

Provision is also made, in order to 
maintain the fundamental bipartisan 
concept explicit in the basic statute cre- 
ating the Board, for mandatory review 
of any such decision, report or certifi- 
cation upon the vote of a majority of 
the Board less one member. 

By providing sound organizational ar- 
rangements, the taking effect of the re- 
organizations included in the accom- 
panying reorganization plan will make 
possible more economical and expedi- 
tious administration of the affected 
functions. It is, however, impracticable 
to itemize at this time the reductions of 
expenditures which it is probable will 
be brought about by such taking effect. 

After investigation, I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in the reorganization plan 
transmitted herewith is necessary to ac- 
complish one or more of the purposes 
set forth in section 2(a) of the Reor- 
ganization Act of 1949, as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become effec- 
tive. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, May 24, 1961. 





AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, AND 
NAVAL VESSELS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1852) to authorize appro- 
priations for aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill S. 1852, with Mr. 
KarRSTEN in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include certain facts with refer- 
ence to the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, as 
stated by the distinguished gentle- 
woman from New York [Mrs. Sr. 
GEORGE] and by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. DELANEY], 
this is the largest authorization bill ever 
presented to the Congress. It involves 
an authorization for aircraft, missiles, 
and naval vessels in the amount of 
$12,368,000,000. The Senate version of 
this bill is $12,499,800,000, which is 
$131,800,000 more than the House bill. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time, I 
shall offer an amendment to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert 
in lieu thereof the House bill. The rea- 
son I will do this is the fact that the 
Senate bill has passed and we shall use 
that one in conference. 

The basis of the authorization is sec- 
tion 412 of Public Law 86-149. That 
law reads as follows: 

No funds may be appropriated after De- 
cember 31, 1960, to or for the use of any 
armed force of the United States for the 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, or naval 
vessels unless the appropriation of such 
funds has been authorized by legislation 
enacted after such date. 


Section 412 is a forward and very im- 
portant step in the right direction. 

The objective of 412 was to have an 
authorization that could itemize and 
designate as far as possible the procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels. 

Heretofore the procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, and naval vessels was 
based upon very broad authority—in- 
deed, so broad as to be virtually mean- 
ingless in the sense that we normally 
use the word “authority.” 

For example, the Air Force under the 
law has a ceiling authorization to pro- 
cure 24,000 serviceable aircraft; under 
another law, the Navy has a ceiling per- 
mitting it to keep 15,000 aircraft in serv- 
ice; the Navy has had a very large 
amount of tonnage available to it ever 
since the Vinson-Trammel Act of 1934. 

Up to this time, the Departments 
merely had to request and obtain ap- 
propriations for the procurement of these 
items under these very broad authorities. 

I am afraid that the end result of 
this procedure was that members of the 
Appropriations Committee were the only 
ones in the Congress who actually had 
very much knowledge of the tremendous 
programs and expenditures which the 
Congress was called upon to pass on each 
year. 

It is my hope that section 412 has 
called a halt to this situation. If it did 
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nothing else, it brought 37 more Mem- 
bers of the House into the heretofore 
exclusive area of knowledge of these very 
large programs. 

But, it is my intention, and the in- 
tention of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, to have section 412 mean a great 
deal more than merely bringing the 
members of the Committee into this area 
of knowledge. 

It is our firm intention that this law 
will mean that the Members of the House 
itself will have the very maximum 
amount of information which is possible 
to reveal concerning these programs, and 
be afforded some opportunity to express 
agreement or disagreement with the 
course being pursued in our defensive 
and offensive capabilities. 

Now, all that is preliminary to the bill 
itself, but I felt that some background 
of this nature would be helpful, and I 
hope it has been. 

H.R, 6151 

When the bill was first sent to the 
Congress on January 3 by the Eisen- 
hower administration it called for $10,- 
572,181,000. After a reexamination by 
the Kennedy administration, it was in- 
creased by $1,402,619,000. The commit- 
tee added $393,200,000 and that makes a 
total of $12,368,000,000. 

I particularly want to invite your at- 
tention to the table set out on page 7 of 
the report—entitled ‘Progress of Pro- 
gram.” From that table you will see, 
broken down by service and again by 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels, the 
development of this program from the 
January budget of the previous admin- 
istration to the bill as you have it before 
you today. 

Now, that is the progress of the bill. 
Of course, it is understood that the total 
budget requested by the Kennedy admin- 
istration for defense is $43,'794,345,000. 
Of this total amount, however, only the 
$12,368,000,000 comes under section 412 
and therefore under the jurisdiction of 
the Armed Services Committee. 

UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


I want to mention a matter not direct- 
ly related to the bill—and that is the 
unobligated and unexpended balances 
which will be carried over into fiscal year 
1962. 

I have made a close study of these bal- 
ances. I find that on June 30, 1961, the 
Department will have about $5 billion 
unobligated and $25 billion unexpended. 

Little attention need be directed at 
the unexpended balance since this money 
must be used to pay legal contractural 
obligations. My study shows that a level 
of about $25 billion unexpended is nor- 
mal with the size of the present defense 
program. 

I believe, however, that the $5 billion 
which will be unobligated on June 30, 
1961, requires some explanation. It is in 
five parts: $319 million represents money 
which helps finance the 1962 program 
and programs under way but for which 
contracts have not been let; $548 million: 
this is for military construction. It re- 
lates to approved projects for which con- 
tracts will not be let by June 30; $255 
million: this is already applied by the 
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Department to reduce the 1962 appro- 
priations for aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels; $839 million: this again is for 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels. 

It represents fully funded long lead- 
time items for which obligation of funds 
was not required during fiscal 1961 but 
will be required in later years; $3.1 bil- 
lion: this covers programs for aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels for which 
procurement action has been initiated 
but for which contracts will not be 
awarded on June 30. 

Let me say that my investigation es- 
tablished to my satisfaction that these 
funds are properly programed to meet 
valid needs and that these unobligated 
funds in no way diminishes the need for 
this bill. 

HEARINGS 


There are two sets of hearings on this 
bill. One of them is the hearings which 
we held on our defense posture and the 
other on the actual procurement items 
which are in the bill. 

The committee had them printed 
separately in order that they could be 
used and studied with greater ease be- 
cause of the separation of broad policy 
considerations on the one hand, and the 
precise items proposed for procurement 
on the other. 

The hearings started on February 23, 
1961, and we held our last hearing on 
May 4, 1961. That was a total of 38 
hearings. This was probably the best 
hearings the committee ever had. They 
were well attended by Members all the 
time and the entire membership showed 
a keen interest in every phase of the bill. 
I want to thank all Members publicly for 
their attendance and for their contribu- 
tion in reaching a unanimous decision in 
regard to this bill. 

Naturally, the printed hearings, and to 
a great extent the report, too, have had 
much material deleted or omitted on the 
basis of security. 

Indeed, there was so much classified 
information in the hearings that they 
were given two complete reviews by the 
Department of Defense before they 
could be printed. I can assure you, how- 
ever, that they still embody a great deal 
of very valuable information. 

In the report, too, we have tried to 
deal with every major area of interest in 
as clear and complete a manner as is 
possible, due consideration again being 
given to security. 

I do not need to tell you that if there 
are any matters of particular interest 
to any Member which cannot be dis- 
cussed during the debate, I will be most 
happy to go over the matter in private 
with you, Mr. Chairman, or any of the 
Members of the House. 

I would like to point out that pages 
11 through 32 of the report provides 
very valuable information on all of the 
many changes which were made in the 
program by the present administration. 
For example, it explains why the bill is 
in the form that it is rather than on a 
line item basis. 

These pages deal with subjects such 
as “Deterring Nuclear War,” “The Po- 
laris Submarine Program,” “Changes in 
the Minuteman Program,” and in the 
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“Titan Program,” where we stand with 
respect to the B—70, why the nuclear 
airplane was dropped from the program, 
and so forth and so on. 

I will not go into all of these individ- 
ual subjects at this time but they are 
clearly set out on those pages of the re- 
port and have headings which make 
them easy to find. 

Now, I would like to take up the pro- 
grams of each of the military depart- 
ments. Just before I do that, I would 
like to point out that starting on page 71 
of the report is an appendix which sets 
out a description of all of the missiles 
and rockets used by the Army, the Navy, 
and the Air Force. It also tells which 
of these is operational today and which 
are in various stages of research and de- 
velopment. 

Attached to my remarks is a complete 
description, including the military char- 
acteristics, of each and every aircraft 
and missile which would be authorized 
for procurement by this bill. I intend 
to file this material as part of my re- 
marks in order that it will appear in 
the Record on tomorrow. 

I would like to make specific note of 
the fact that although this list is very 
complete and contains a great deal of 
information, there is not one word of 
classified information in it. I had this 
very carefully checked with the military 
departments and with Mr. McNamara’s 
own Office. 

All of this information has been re- 
leased on a number of occasions before 
and is well known to those with interest 
in the various missile and rocket pro- 
grams of the departments. 

ARMY 


Now, let us look at the Army program. 
It starts on page 32. 

At the bottom of page 32, you will see 
that in the case of aircraft, the bill calls 
for $211 million. This money will be 
used to purchase airplanes of the fol- 
lowing designations. With respect to 
each aircraft, Iam mentioning the page 
of the report which describes the par- 
ticular aircraft: Seminole, 34: Mohawk, 
33; Caribou, 33; Iroquois, 33; Chinook, 
33. 

The last two of these, the Iroquois 
and the Chinook, are helicopters. 

Sometimes the question arises: Why 
does the Army need to have aircraft, 
since the Air Foree provides the close 
ground support for the troops in battle, 
and also provides the transportation of 
troops from one place to another? 

Well, the answer to this is that the air- 
craft which the Army has and the air- 
craft which they will be purchasing un- 
der the authority of this bill are small 
aircraft used for transporting command- 
ers from unit to unit, maintaining liaison 
between various elements of the Army in 
the field, reconnaissance, evacuation of 
the wounded, and transporting small 
numbers of soldiers from time to time 
but always within the battlefield area. 

There is absolutely no duplication be- 
tween the Army and Air Force so far as 
aircraft is concerned. The Army needs 
the aircraft for its limited air require- 
ments and the Air Force has its aircraft 
both for itself and to assist the Army in 
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well defined ways. 
tion at all here. 

Then on page 32, you will see that 
$550,800,000 in the bill will be used to 
purchase missiles. Before mentioning 
the individual missiles which would be 
procured under this bill, I would like to 
point out that the appendix to the re- 
port which begins on page 71 shows that 
the Army has 14 guided missiles of which 
8 are operational. It also shows that the 
Army has two rockets both of which are 
operational. 

Now, these are the missiles which 
would be purchased under this bill. 
Again, I will mention a page number 
which refers to the place where the par- 
ticular missile is described in the report: 
Nike-Hercules, 34; Hawk, 34; Redeye, 
34; Honest John, 34; Little John, 34; 
Antitank, 34; Sergeant, 34; Pershing, 34. 

Of course, there is a great deal of in- 
formation about these aircraft and mis- 
siles which is not set out in the report 
because this would involve revealing 
classified information. 

But you can be sure that during the 
hearings, each member of the committee 
had presented to him the complete clas- 
sified description of each of the missiles 
and aircraft, its capabilities, how it 
would be used, and even what the com- 
parable weapons are that our enemies 
have or are developing. 

We had detailed lists of the numbers 
of each one to be purchased, how much 
each one would cost, and we examined 
very closely into every detail of the pro- 
gram. The hearings, even with a very 
great amount of information cut out of 
them, reveal how closely the committee 
went into all of these matters. 

Today the size of the Army is 870,000 
people. 5,000 men are being added to the 
Army for a new total of 875,000. 

So, the total for Army aircraft is $211,- 
000,000 and the total for missiles is 
$550,800,000. This is a grand total of 
$761,800,000 for the Army. The Senate 
bill is for exactly the same amount for 
the Army. 

ARMY MODERNIZATION 


At this point I feel that I must digress, 
in some degree, to discuss a matter of 
immediate importance—the moderniza- 
tion of the U.S. Army. 

First, let me emphasize that our Army 
is not a second-rate force. On the con- 
trary, it is a highly trained force, with 
high morale. But, it is the size of the 
Army, the weapons with which it is 
armed, and its mobility, that causes my 
continuing concern. 

On June 30, 1956, we had an Army of 
about 1.1 million men. We sustained 
that force until 1957. Then the real 
decline started. Secretary of Defense 
Wilson ordered a 100,000 reduction in 
our Armed Forces, and the Army was re- 
quired to absorb half of that. When 
rumors persisted that there would be 
additional cuts, I had a talk with Sec- 
retary Wilson just before the Congress 
adjourned in 1957. He confirmed the 
rumors that he planned a further cut in 
the Army. I did my best to hold the line 
for an Army of 950,000. In any event, 
I hoped that it would not be cut below 
925,000. But, the Congress had scarcely 
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returned home following adjournment of 
the first session in 1957 when another 
100,000 cut was ordered. Again the 
Army was ordered to absorb half of that 
cut. So, the Army started on down to a 
strength of 900,000 by June 30, 1958. 
Then, to further compound our difficul- 
ties, a further cut of 100,000 was or- 
dered, with the Army again being re- 
quired to absorb one-half of that cut. 
That would have taken the Army down 
to 850,000 by June 30, 1958. 

Secretary Wilson finally concluded he 
had gone too far and restored 20,000. 
That simply meant that in fiscal 1959 
the Army was reduced from 900,000 down 
to 870,000. That is the strength which 
the Army had on January 1, 1961. 

On April 29, 1958, I expressed these 
facts, with many more details, to the 
chairman of the Defense Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon], urging his assist- 
ance in holding the Army at a strength 
of 925,000. While that result was not 
accomplished, I want to very clearly say 
that I have no criticism whatsoever of 
Mr. Manon. 

It is apparent to all of us that the 
Congress cannot unilaterally impose its 
will upon the executive branch in mat- 
ters of this nature. We can authorize 
and appropriate to whatever extent we 
may wish, but the concurrence of the 
executive branch is an essential require- 
ment to the accomplishment of a con- 
gressional decision of this nature. In 
that case the executive branch did not 
agree. So, the Army went on down to 
870,000. But, it is pertinent to note that 
the reduction in its capability was not 
accompanied by any reduction whatso- 
ever in the Army’s mission or the mul- 
titude of military requirements imposed 
upon it. 

From a standpoint of weapons and 
equipment, the Army has suffered a 
similar fate. To be sure, our Army is 
well equipped with weapons of World 
War II type. But the real moderniza- 
tion of Army weapons which is required, 
and which has been accomplished for 
the ground forces of our principal enemy, 
has proceeded at a snail’s pace. 

As you know, President Kennedy has 
already ordered an increase of 5,000 in 
Army strength, with 3,000 of that total 
being allocated to special forces, or what 
is better described as guerrilla warfare 
units. In addition, the President has 
added $109 million to the Army budget 
for the procurement of weapons. I ap- 
plaud both of these actions. But, I have 
the continuing conviction that this can 
only be the beginning of the real mod- 
ernization which is required for our 
Army. 

Since the new administration assumed 
office I have discussed this matter with 
Secretary McNamara. In addition, I 
have forwarded to him a written recom- 
mendation on weapons modernization. I 
have also made those views known at 
other high places in the Government. 
And I am pleased to note, that this 
whole matter is now under urgent study. 
We have reason to hope and believe that 
specific recommendations from the ex- 
ecutive branch will be forthcoming in the 
relatively near future. 
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Unfortunately, the series of actions 
which have brought the Army to its cur- 
rent status have occurred over a period 
of years, and their ultimate impact has 
escaped most people. Nevertheless, the 
unfortunate results are now on our door- 
step. We must face up to them and 
stand ready to do something about them. 

Unfortunately, if the unanimous mem- 
bership of the Congress should today rise 
in full support of legislation to accom- 
plish all of the objectives needed to mod- 
ernize our Army, and if that action were 
totally approved by the President, we 
would not have accomplished our objec- 
tive. We would have simply taken the 
first step required in such an accom- 
plishment. 

It takes time to train troops and it 
takes time to produce weapons. So, the 
best thing that we could possibly do 
would be to start. For my part, I want 
to start and I am ready to start. But 
an undertaking of this magnitude must 
be in cooperation with the Chief Execu- 
tive. So, I anxiously await his recom- 
mendations in this vital area of national 
defense. While I await these recom- 
mendations, I do not shirk my own re- 
sponsibility. I stand for an Army of 
at least 925,000, and a greatly acceler- 
ated program of weapons modernization. 

The bill now under debate does not 
deal with personnel, and such a bill does 
not and cannot include an authorization 
for many of the weapons which would 
be required. But, I can no longer delay 
an expression of my convictions. I know 
that the action that I recommend would 
cost money. It would cost from $350 
million to $400 million annually for the 
additional personnel. It would cost an 
additional $600 million annually for 
weapons modernization. But, we had 
just as well understand here and now 
that we have a price to pay. It is up 
to us to determine whether it will be 
in money, or in blood, lives, and freedom. 


NAVY 


Now, the Navy and Marine Corps pro- 
gram is really in two parts. The first 
part covers aircraft and missiles and 
you will find the list of the aircraft and 
missiles on pages 34 and 35. 

The Navy and Marine Corps propose 
to acquire the following aircraft, costing 
$1,585,600,000—House report page num- 
ber: Skyhawk, 37; Intruder, 37; Phan- 
tom, 36; Crusader, 36; Seasprite, 36; 
HSS-2, 36; HUS-1, 37; Orion, 37; 
Tracker, 36; Hawkeye, 37; HR(x), 37; 
Saberliner, 37. 

On page 35 you will also see the list 
of Navy missiles costing $606,400,000 
and the Marine Corps missiles totaling 
$27 million. 

The Navy and Marine Corps missiles 
to be procured under this bill are as fol- 
lows—House report page number: Spar- 
row III, 38; Sidewinder 1C, 38; Terrier, 
38; Tartar, 38; Talos, 38; Bullpup, 38; 
Regulus I, 38; Subroc, 38; Polaris, 38; 
Hawk, 38; Redeye, 38. 

On page 75 of the report you will see 
that the Navy has 12 missiles of which 
7 are operational and 4 rockets—all of 
which are operational. 

You will also see that the Marine 
Corps has seven guided missiles of which 
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five are operational. The Marine Corps 
also has two rockets—both of which are 
operational. 

As I did with respect to the Army air- 
craft and missiles, I noted the page on 
which each of these items is described. 
And I repeat that, although there is 
fairly substantial information in the re- 
port concerning each of the missiles and 
aircraft to be procured, the committee 
went into the question of altitude, speed, 
unit cost, who manufactures the par- 
ticular aircraft or missile, and all that 
kind of business. We got to know every- 
thing about every one of them. And as 
I indicated before, never in the history 
of the Armed Services Committee has 
there been a hearing as complete, as re- 
vealing and as rewarding as these hear- 
ings were. 

So, that is a total of $1,585,600,000 for 
Navy and Marine Corps aircraft; $633,- 
400,000 for Navy and Marine Corps 
missiles. These amounts are the same 
as those contained in the Senate bill. 

NAVAL VESSELS 


Now, I want to deal with the Navy 
ships which is the second part of the 
Navy program I referred to. This part 
of the program starts on page 39. At 
the top of page 39 you will see a sum- 
mary which shows that new construc- 
tion will cost $2,336,595,000, conversions 
will cost $227,585,000, and so forth. The 
total new authorization for naval ves- 
sels is $2,925 million. 

The bill as reported out by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services authorizes an 
appropriation of $2,925 million to sup- 
port the shipbuilding program recom- 
mended for the U.S. Navy for fiscal year 
1962. 

The authorization approved by the 
committee endorses, with only minor 
modification, the shipbuilding program 
proposed by the Defense Department for 
fiscal year 1962. 

The program recommended by the De- 
fense Department would have required 
$2,915 million in authorizations, whereas 
the committee increased this amount by 
$10 million to defray the additional cost 
involved in substituting two nuclear 
powered guided missile frigates for three 
of the seven conventionally powered 
guided missile frigates originally pro- 
posed by the Defense Department. 

The committee action would authorize 
a fiscal 1962 shipbuilding program for 
the U.S. Navy consisting of (a) 35 new 
ships, including 6 guided missile frigates, 
2 of which will be nuclear powered— 
House report, page 43; 10 Polaris firing 
submarines and 3 attack submarines, all 
13 will be nuclear powered, page 43; 3 
escort ships, page 44; 3 guided missile 
escort ships, page 44; 3 amphibious 
transports, dock, page 44; 1 amphibious 
assault ship, page 44; 1 combat store 
ship, page 44; 1 hydrofoil research ship, 
page 44; 2 oceanographic research ships, 
page 45; 1 surveying ship, page 45; and 
1 Polaris submarine tender, page 45; 
(b) 16 service and landing craft of vari- 
ous types, page 45; (c) modernization 
and conversion of 22 other ships includ- 
ing 14 active fleet World War II destroy- 
ers, page 46; 6 active fleet World War II 
submarines, page 46; a Victory ship hull 
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conversion to a missile range instru- 
mentation ship, page 46; and the con- 
version of an escort carrier hull to a 
major communications relay ship, page 


In the event any Member desires more 
specific detail in respect to the cost and 
characteristics of the vessels scheduled 
for construction or conversion in the 
fiscal year 1962 program, such detail in- 
formation is available in the committee 
report in the section concerned with 
“Naval Vessels.” 

In addition to the foregoing authoriza- 
tion for new construction and moderni- 
zation of naval vessels, the figure of 
$2,925 million includes authorization for 
the appropriation of $469,320,000 to re- 
place funds used to accelerate the Polaris 
program—House Report, page 39. 

As you will recall, five Polaris sub- 
marines originally planned for inclusion 
in the fiscal year 1962 program were con- 
tracted for in fiscal year 1961 pursuant to 
President Kennedy’s direction. This ac- 
celeration of the Polaris program neces- 
sitated, among other things, the utiliza- 
tion of $469,320,000 of unobligated funds 
from other ship accounts authorized 
and appropriated for in previous years. 
Therefore, it will now be necessary to 
replace these funds so as to permit the 
continuation of shipbuilding programs 
authorized in previous years. ° 

Finally, this legislation would au- 
thorize the appropriation of $44,400,000 
for purposes of advance procurement for 
long leadtime items for ships planned 
for inclusion in the fiscal year 1963 ship- 
building program. 

These include: (a) Nuclear compo- 
nents for 2 nuclear powered attack sub- 
marines; (b) fire control and electronics 
equipment components for 7 submarine 
conversions; and (c) ASW, communica- 
tions, and electrical components for 14 
destroyer conversions. 

In summary, the program authorized 
by the committee represents a total cost 
of $3,077,900,000. However, previously 
authorized assets representing advance 
funding from fiscal year 1961 in the 
amount of $152,900,000 reduces the re- 
quirement of new obligational authority 
required to be provided by the Congress 
for the fiscal year 1962 program to a 
net new authorization of $2,925 million. 
Therefore, this is the figure reported 
out and recommended by the Committee 
on Armed Services to support the fiscal 
year 1962 shipbuilding program of the 
Department of the Navy. 

POLARIS 


The Polaris program is, of course, of 
particlar interest to the Congress and 
therefore I feel it necessary to discuss 
it in particular detail. As you are aware, 
the present shipbuilding program under- 
taken by the Navy includes the con- 
struction of 19 new nuclear powered 
Polaris firing submarines. This figure 
of 19 includes 5 originally planned for 
the fiscal year 1962 program but which 
were accelerated and started in fiscal 
year 1961. 

Two of these Polaris submarines are 
now operational and one more is ready 
for sea, out of five that have now been 
launched. 
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The fiscal year 1962 shipbuilding pro- 
gram as recommended by the Depart- 
ment of Defense and supported by the 
Committee on Armed Services would 
provide for 10 additional Polaris sub- 
marines. Thus, a total of 29 Polaris fir- 
ing submarines would be authorized 
through the fiscal year 1962 shipbuild- 
ing program. 

Under the program recommended by 
the President, Polaris submarines are 
now scheduled to be delivered at the rate 
of one a month compared with the pre- 
vious rate of only five per year. This 
accelerated schedule of construction will 
permit a force of 29 Polaris submarines 
to be completed about 2 years earlier 
than would have been possible under 
the previously established 5-a-year-rate 
schedule. Under the new scheduling, 
the 29 Polaris submarines will have been 
completed in 1964 as opposed to 1967. 

Secretary of Defense McNamara has 
advised the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices that no decision has been made as 
to whether or not additional Polaris 
firing submarines will be required be- 
yond the 29 recommended for the fiscal 
year 1962 shipbuilding program. 

As pointed out by the Secretary of 
Defense, the decision to build additional 
Polaris firing submarines beyond the 29 
largely depends upon the future assess- 
ment of our total nuclear missile 
capability. 

The Polaris firing submarine is, for 
practical purposes, nothing more than a 
movable and mobile platform for firing 
a ballistic missile. Therefore, the num- 
ber of Polaris firing submarines required 
to provide us with the deterrent capa- 
bility necessary for the future must 
necessarily include consideration of the 
ballistic missile capability available in 
our Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman bases. 

It would be totally unrealistic to arbi- 
trarily establish a future requirement 
for additional Polaris firing submarines 
without giving appropriate considera- 
tion to our other related ballistic missile 
capabilities. 

We must maintain, now and in the fu- 
ture, the proper number and mix of 
weapons systems capable of delivering a 
nuclear warhead. The Polaris firing 
submarine represents only one of a num- 
ber of weapons systems capable of deliv- 
ering a nuclear warhead. Therefore, I 
believe that additional Polaris firing sub- 
marines should be authorized only if 
future circumstances indicate a require- 
ment beyond the 29 presently recom- 
mended for construction. 

NUCLEAR POWERED SURFACE SHIPS 


I wish also to point out that the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has included in 
the proposed fiscal year 1962 shipbuild- 
ing program an authorization for the 
construction of two nuclear powered sur- 
face vessels in lieu of three conventional 
types recommended by the Defense De- 
partment. 

The action of the committee reflects 
its belief that future combatant surface 
ship construction should place increased 
emphasis on the advantage of nuclear 
propulsion as opposed to conventional 
propulsion. 
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Testimony received by the committee 
indicates that the cost of constructing a 
nuclear powered ship has been reduced 
significantly over the years so that today 
the cost of a nuclear powered vessel, as 
compared to a conventional type, repre- 
sents a ratio of approximately 11% to 1. 
That is, a nuclear propelled craft will 
cost approximately one-third to one-half 
more than a conventional vessel. How- 
ever, this cost difference is significantly 
reduced by the fact that the cost of 
nuclear fuel is included in the original 
construction cost of the nuclear vessel 
whereas the fuel cost of operating a con- 
ventional vessel with oil is not reflected 
in its construction cost. 

I am told that the nuclear cores for 
each of the nuclear powered vessels rep- 
resents a cost of approximately $8 mil- 
lion. Thus, in the last analysis the cost 
of a nuclear powered guided missile 
frigate will be approximately $103 mil- 
lion as contrasted to $71 million for a 
conventionally powered ship of this type. 

Another related cost consideration 
which cannot be accurately assessed is 
the fact that nuclear powered vessels do 
not require support craft such as oilers 
to provide them with logistic support. 

Of course, these elements which relate 
only to cost are actually secondary to the 
prime consideration, and that is how 
nuclear power improves the capability of 
the ship itself. With its great range, 
which is 50 to 60 times that of a con- 
ventionally powered ship, it can range 
the seas, hide out, and appear as a single 
fighting unit at any point on the oceans 
of the world. It is not always tailed and 
trailed with other craft making repairs 
and furnishing it with oil and generally 
giving away its location and cutting down 
on its efficiency as a fighting ship. 

We cannot indulge ourselves with the 
luxury of second-class naval vessels and 
consequently, notwithstanding the addi- 
tional cost involved, I am convinced that 
future shipbuilding must include a sig- 
nificantly larger percentage of nuclear 
propelled surface craft. 

At the present time, we have only 
three nuclear powered surface vessels 
authorized. ‘These include an aircraft 
carrier, a cruiser, and a destroyer. It 
is apparent that we need more of these 
vessels in the future. 

Therefore, our committee has recom- 
mended that the Navy substitute two 
nuclear powered guided missile frigates 
for three of the seven conventional types 
recommended for construction by the 
Defense Department. 

I am happy to advise that this change 
is acceptable to the Secretary of Defense 
who has advised me that he intends to 
give increased attention to the need for 
additional nuclear powered surface ves- 
sels for future shipbuilding programs. 

The personnel strength in the Navy 
woday is 625,000. To this number, there 
will be added 3,000—a grand total of 
628,000, in the Navy. 

The personnel strength of the Marine 
Corps today is 175,000. The President’s 
program will add 3,000 more men—for 
a grand total of 178,000 in the Marine 
Corps. 

This means that the total of the Navy 
and Marine Corps together will be 
806,000. 
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So, in summary of the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps, and including all aircraft, 
missiles, and vessels, the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps has a total of $5,144 million 
in this bill which is $10 million more 
than the Senate version. 

AIR FORCE 


As in the case of the Army and the 
Navy, the Air Force program is set out 
in brief fashion on page 59. There you 
will see that the Air Force is acquiring 
the following aircraft at a cost of $3,670,- 
200,000. 

I would like to mention again that I 
have appended to my remarks a com- 
plete list of all of the Air Force aircraft 
and missiles to be procured under this 
bill. This list, which will appear in the 
Recorp, describes each of these aircraft 
and missiles and shows their military 
characteristics. 

The aircraft to be procured for the Air 
Force under this bill, as I say, totals 
$3,670,200,000 and are as follows—House 
report page number: KC-135, 60; 
F-105D, 60; T-38, T-39, T-40, 61; GARS, 
61; Rf-105, 62; RC-130, 62; C-130E, 62; 
C-141, 62. 

I should add to this list, of course, the 
B-52 and B-58 bombers which are the 
subject of a committee amendment and 
which I will deal with in just a moment. 

The Air Force, as is shown on page 59, 
is acquiring missiles at a cost of $2,792 
million. These missiles are as follows— 
House report page number: Atlas, 63; 
Titan, 63; Minuteman, 63; Hound Dog, 
64; Bullpup, 64; Drone, 64. 

Let me refer briefly to the size of the 
Air Force. The Air Force today has 822,- 
000 people. This will be increased by 
2,000 for a grand total of 824,000 in the 
Air Force. 

BOMBERS 

I would like to speak a moment about 
bombers generally. Now, the Air Force 
today has three kinds of bombers—B-—47; 
B-52; and B-58. 

The largest number of bombers are 
in the B-47 category. 

We do, however, have a substantial 
number of B—52’s with more of them 
still coming off the lines. However, the 
last B—52 which has been ordered by the 
Air Force will be delivered in August of 
1962 and the last B—58 will be delivered 
to the Air Force in October of 1962. 

The committee became very con- 
cerned during the hearings about the fact 
that the B—47’s were going to be phased 
out over the next several years and that 
the B-52 and B—-58 would stop coming 
off the assembly lines in August and Oc- 
tober of next year. 

Now, we are sure that the ICBM will 
turn out to be a really effective weapon 
at some time in the future. But the 
committee was not satisfied that we 
should place our whole reliance on 
ICBM’s at this time or in the near fu- 
ture. 

So, we added $337 million to the bill 
for the procurement of bombers. The 
way we did it was to add the money in 
the appropriate place and also added the 
following language: 

Provided, however, That $337,000,000 of the 
foregoing $3,670,200,000 is authorized only 
for the procurement of B-52 and/or B-58 
bomber aircraft. 
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Now, of course, the committee does 
not intend to say whether they are to be 
B-52’s or B—58’s. The Air Force can use 
this authority in any way that it feels 
will best fit the needs of the country. 

Because this whole matter is so im- 
portant, you will note that the commit- 
tee report devotes a good bit of space to 
it starting on page 2. 

I would like to quote from this por- 
tion of the report because I think it sets 
out very well the thinking of the com- 
mittee in making the change it did. The 
report states in part that— 


The committee has added $337 million to 
permit the procurement of B-52 and/or B-58 
bombers. 

Our recent history in the field of offensive 
weapons development has placed heavy stress 
upon the intercontinental ballistic missile. 

The committee considers it reasonable to 
believe that the offensive capability of this 
country, and of the enemy, will ultimately 
rest with ICBM’s. 

During the committee’s extended hear- 
ings, both on posture and procurement, 
there slowly developed among the Members 
of the committee a perceptible hesitancy in 
placing complete confidence and dependence 
in the ICBM for now or the near future. 

Without in any way intending to minimize 
the importance of the intercontinental bal- 
listic missile, and with full realization that 
it may represent our highest order of deter- 
rent and offensive capability at some time 
in the future, the committee has posed the 
question to itself and poses the question to 
the House: Are we proceeding too rapidly 
in the area of what is essentially an un- 
known weapon at the cost of weapons whose 
capabilities are tried and known? 

The current plans of the Department of 
Defense are headed toward the ultimate elim- 
ination of bomber aircraft. Even within the 
next few years there will be a substantial 
decline in the number of bombers. 

The bomber is a vehicle of known capabil- 
ity for the carrying of weapons of many 
kinds. In one way or another, every weapon 
in the inventory of the world today has 
been carried, has been used, and has worked 
when carried by bomber aircraft. 

The intercontinental ballistic missile has 
two modes: Go or not go. The bomber air- 
craft has an almost infinite variety of modes. 
It can go, it cannot go, it can go part way 
and wait, it can go part way and turn around; 
it can proceed or not proceed in any fash- 
ion whatsoever since it is at all times under 
the intelligent control of a human being. 

Is it not entirely possible, indeed hopeful, 
that nuclear weapons might by international 
agreement be outlawed at some time in the 
future? 

Would not at that time the nation who 
possesses a conventional capability be in a 
virtually absolute position with respect to 
his enemies? 

Also—and this is a thought which to the 
knowledge of the committee has not been 
stressed in the past—who knows whether an 
intercontinental ballistic missile with a nu- 
clear warhead will actually work? Each of 
the constituent elements has been tested, it 
is true. Each of them, however, has not 
been tested under circumstances which 
would be attendant upon the firing of such 
a missile in anger. 

By this the committee means an inter- 
continental ballistic missile will carry its 
nuclear warhead to great heights, subjecting 
it to intense cold. It then will arch down 
and upon reentering the earth’s atmosphere 
subject the nuclear warhead to intense heat. 

Who knows what will happen to the many 
delicate mechanisms involved in the nuclear 
warhead as it is subjected to these two ex- 
tremes of temperature? 
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The committee is so strong in its belief 
that the bomber concept should not be rele- 
gated at this time to a place of relative un- 
importance in our total defense picture that 
it specifically discussed this matter with the 
Secretary of Defense and, happily, found that 
the Secretary was in substantial agreement 
with the committee position. 

By this the committee does not wish to 
imply that the Secretary of Defense agreed 
that authority for bombers should be added 
to the bill. Indeed, it was his position 
that bombers should not be added to the 
bill since, in his opinion, a decision in this 
respect could wait until next year. 

Questioning of the Secretary revealed 
that once a bomber assembly line is stopped, 
which under current plans will be August 
1962 in the case of the B-52, and October 
1962 in the case of the B-58, it will cost 
many millions of dollars to start it rolling 
again. 

The committee is so convinced that the 
bomber will continue to play a very im- 
portant part in our offensive and deterrent 
capabilities for such a time into the future 
that it believes that an insurance policy 
of $3387 million for which bombers can be 
procured is far better than an attitude of 
vacillation or hesitancy which could cause 
the expenditure of many millions in restor- 
ing the assembly line for which expenditure 
few, if any, bombers would be procured. 

It will be noted that the committee in 
addition to changing the money figure for 
Air Force aircraft also added language, as 
follows: 

“Provided, however, That $337 million of 
the foregoing %3,670,200,000 is authorized 
only for the procurement of B-52 and/or 
B-58 bomber aircraft.” 


The purpose of this language is ob- 
vious. It expresses in clear and unam- 
biguous fashion the committee’s belief 
that authority should be readily avail- 
able for the continuation of bomber 
procurement. The existence of this au- 
thority will permit the granting of ap- 
propriations sufficient in amount and 
appropriate in time to insure that the 
bomber assembly lines will not be 
stopped because of the lack of proper 
authority to proceed with bomber pro- 
duction beyond the dates set out above. 

Now, that’s the story—and I think a 
sound one—behind the biggest change 
which we made in the bill. 

Here—in the Air Force title of the 
bill—the difference between the House 
bill and the Senate bill is rather large. 
The Senate added $525 million for Air 
Force bombers but made no other change 
in the bill. 

In the Air Force, the House bill added 
$337 million for bombers, $21.2 million 
for turbofan engines, $25 million for 
three special air mission aircraft. 

I will deal with each of these House 
changes at this time. 

We added $25 million for three special 
mission aircraft which are urgently 
needed for the special squadron for the 
Military Air Transport Service and the 
reasons behind this change are set out 
on page 2 of the report. 

We also added $21.2 million to permit 
the installation of fan engines on the 
last 15C-135 aircraft which are now be- 
ing procured. This will permit these 
cargo airplanes to use shorter runways 
for takeoff and landing and will permit 
them to fly much greater distances. The 
details of this change are set out at the 
bottom of page 1 of the report. 
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The $10 million for the substitution of 
two nuclear frigates for three conven- 
tional ones I have already discussed. 

So, the totals of the bill, by Depart- 
ment, are as follows: 

Army: $761,800,000; the Senate bill is 
the same. 

Navy: $5,144 million; the Senate bill 
is $10 million less which reflects the 
change made by the House with respect 
to the frigates. 

Air Force: $6,462,200,000, the Senate 
bill is $6,604 million—a difference of 
$141,800,000—and I described this dif- 
ference a moment ago. 

The grand total of the House bill is 
$12,368 million. 

The grand total of the Senate bill is 
$12,499,800,000—which makes the Sen- 
ate bill $131,800,000 more than the House 
bill. 

I would like to make a few concluding 
remarks which I think are of great im- 
portance. 

Our military forces are strong. They 
are well equipped and they are capable 
of carrying out their missions. Make no 
mistake about this. We are in good 
shape in our Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Air Force. They are powerful and 
they can do their job. But we do not 
stay strong or grow strong by standing 
still. 

Our potential adversary is not stand- 
ing still. He is developing new weapons 
and better weapons all the time. We 
must not only stay even with him—we 
must go beyond him. For it is only in 
this way that we can maintain the free- 
dom of our people, preserve the freedom 
of our friends who are free today and, 
hopefully, assist in the achievement of 
freedom of those who are not free. 

This bill is a large one. It is the 
largest authorization bill ever submitted 
to the Congress. It is, therefore, per- 
tinent to note that the President made 
special mention of the fact that his 
defense program was not based upon 
arbitrary budget ceilings but was based, 
rather, on military requirements. 

President Kennedy in his inaugural 
address said so well: 

Only when our arms are sufficient beyond 
doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that 
they will never be employed. 


I submit this: The bill you have be- 
fore you, H.R. 6151, is a major step to- 
ward making our arms sufficient beyond 
doubt, and its passage an assurance that 
beyond doubt they will never be em- 
ployed. 

Mr. Chairman, I now would like to 
describe all of the missiles and aircraft 
of the military departments. Here is 
how they line up: 

ARMY 


Aircraft: L-23F Seminole, AO-1 Mo- 
hawk, AC-1 Caribou, HU-1B Iroquois, 
HC-1B Chinook. 

Missiles: Nike-Hercules, Hawk, Red- 
eye, Honest John, Little John, Antitank, 
Sergeant, Pershing. 

ARMY MISSILE AND AIRCRAFT PROGRAM 


The details of the Army’s aircraft and 
missile programs on an item by item 
basis, beginning with the aircraft pro- 
gram, follow: 

Five types of aircraft: In fiscal year 
1962, the Army plans to procure five 
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of aircraft. These are the 

Iroquois, Chinook, Caribou, Mohawk, 

and Seminole. It plans a gradual in- 

crease in its air mobility capability 

over the 9-year span 1961-70. A discus- 

sion of each of these aircraft follows. 
ARMY AIRCRAFT 

Iroquois: The HU-1B Iroquois, pro- 
duced by the Bell Helicopter Corp. of 
Fort Worth, Tex., is a low-silhouette, 
high-performance helicopter, powered 
by a single gas turbine engine. It pro- 
vides tactical mobility for combat troops, 
supplies, and battlefield evacuation. 

Chinook: The Chinook HC-1B heli- 
copter is a product of the Vertol Division 
of Boeing Aircraft Corp. of Morton, Pa. 
It is a newly developed craft still under 
test and designed for primary use as a 
vertical lift transport for troops, sup- 
plies and weapons in the combat zone. 
The Chinook will be all metal; it will 
have tandem rotors powered by two 
turbine engines and will provide a 3-ton 
lift capability. 

Caribou: The AC-1 Caribou is built 
by the DeHavilland Ltd. of Canada. This 
aircraft meets an urgent Army require- 
ment for a modern battlefield short take- 
off and landing—STOL—aircraft which 
can move troops, weapons, equipment 
and supplies rapidly within the combat 
zone. 

Mohawk: Next in the Army’s new fam- 
ily of aircraft is the AO-1 Mohawk com- 
bat surveillance airplane. It is made by 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. of 
Bethpage, Long Island, N.Y. This air- 
craft is an all metal, midwing mono- 
plane, powered by two gas turbo-prop 
engines, and manned by a crew of two. 
It is capable of operating from small 
unimproved areas. 

Seminole: The last aircraft to be dis- 
cussed is the L-23F Seminole, a utility- 
transport airplane which is produced by 
Beech Aircraft Corp. of Wichita, Kans. 
It is an all metal, low-wing monoplane, 
powered by two piston type engines. 
This craft is essentially commercial or 
“off-the-shelf” procurement with mili- 
tary radios added. It is a command air- 
craft used additionally for transition 
training. 


types 


ARMY MISSILES 


Hawk: The Hawk missile system is re- 
quired to provide the field Army with a 
low altitude defense against aircraft. 

Nike-Hercules: The next system, the 
Nike-Hercules, is an air-defense missile 
system required for the defense of criti- 
cal installations and population centers 
in the United States, elements of the 
field Army, and key oversea installations. 

Redeye: The Redeye is a new missile 
system. This item will provide close-in 
protection against low-flying aircraft. 

Antitank guided missile: Switching to 
the surface-to-surface missile systems, 
the first discussed is the antitank guided 
missile. This is a lightweight, man- 
transportable system required to pro- 
vide for defense of combat units against 
tanks. It will also have an additional 
capability against hard-point targets 
such as bunkers. 

Honest John: The Honest John pro- 
vides the bulk of the Army’s current 
capability for division and short-range 
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corps nuclear fire support. It also pro- 
vides an impressive high explosive capa- 
bility. This system is simple, rugged and 
reliable and is especially adapted for 
operations within the field Army. 

Little John: Little John is a light- 
weight general support free rocket sys- 
tem required for units which need a high 
degree of mobility such as airborne 
units. 

Pershing: The Pershing is a solid pro- 
pellant, inertially guided missile system 
required to provide long-range, high- 
yield nuclear fire support for the field 
Army. 

Sergeant: Sergeant is a solid propel- 
lant, inertially guided missile system re- 
quired to provide long-range nuclear fire 
support. 

And now the Navy, Mr. Chairman: 

NAVY 


Aircraft: A4D-5 Skyhawk, A2F-1 In- 
truder, F4H-1 Phantom, F8U-2N Crusad- 
er, HU2K-1 Seasprite, HSS-2, HUS~-1, 
P3V-1 Orion, S2F-3 Tracker, W2F-1 
Hawkeye, HR(x), T-39 Saberliner. 

Missiles: Sparrow III, Sidewinder 1C, 
Terrier, Tartar, Talos, Bullpup, Regulus 
I, Subroc, Polaris, Hawk, Redeye. 

The following major aircraft models 
have been introduced or are scheduled 
for introduction to the fleet during fiscal 
year 1961: 

F8U-2N: The F8U-2N is a high per- 
formance, supersonic, limited all-weath- 
er carrier fighter. This aircraft is an 
improved version of the F8U-2 aircraft. 
Its relatively low cost permits the Navy 
to obtain a greater total number of 
fighters within the funds available. 

F4H-1: The F4H-1 is a twin engine, 
all-weather, supersonic carrier fighter, 
believed superior in performance to any 
in the world. This aircraft can deliver 
atomic weapons and conventional bombs 
as a fighter-bomber. It incorporates the 
latest developments for the use of air-to- 
air missiles. 

A3J-1: The A3J-1 is an all-weather, 
supersonic, carrier-based, heavy attack 
aircraft. It is powered by two jet engines 
with afterburners, and is configured 
with an inertial bombing navigation 
system. This aircraft. is designed to 
carry conventional or nuclear weapons 
internally. 

S2F-3: The S2F-3 is a carrier-based 
ASW aircraft powered by two recipro- 
cating engines. It differs basically from 
earlier models in that it is configured 
with improved and more sophisticated 
ASW detecting and tracking equipment, 
has greater range and on-station endur- 
ance. 

HSS-2: The HSS-2 is an all-weather, 
carrier-based ASW helicopter. It is 
powered by twin turbine engines, has 
improved detection and attack capabili- 
ties, and has an additional capability for 
amphibious operations. 

HU2K-1: The HU2K-1 is a carrier- 
based search and rescue helicopter pow- 
ered by a single turbine engine. The 
greater range and increased lifting abil- 
ity of the HU2K-~1 will provide the fleet 
with a search and rescue capability 
which will be much improved over that 
provided by earlier aircraft. The 
HU2K-1 is equipped with emergency 
flotation gear. 
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FISCAL YEAR 1962 PROCUREMENT 


The aircraft in the fiscal year 1962 
procurement program include the F4H- 
1, F8U-2N, HU2K-~-1, and S2F-3, pre- 
viously described. In addition, the fol- 
lowing major types will be bought: 

A4D Skyhawk: A new model of the 
A4D Skyhawk, the A4D-5, which will 
have a lighter, more economical and 
more powerful engine. This plane will 
have better speed, range, and combat 
ceiling than its predecessor models. Its 
relative low cost is a factor in obtaining 
badly needed increased procurement 
quantities. 

A2F Intruder: A new jet attack air- 
craft designed for all-weather penetra- 
tion of enemy territory for nuclear or 
conventional attack, and close support 
of troops. It is subsonic, long range, 
and has excellent weapons-carrying ca- 
pability. 

P3V Orion: A new four engine, turbo- 
prop, land-based plane for ASW. It 
will replace the P2V Neptune and will 
be fitted with the latest airborne anti- 
submarine systems, including magnetic 
anomoly detection (MAD) equipment, 
homing torpedoes, and nuclear depth 
bombs. 

W2F: An entirely new carrier-based 
early warning and interceptor control 
aircraft. This plane will provide an 
airborne detection capability against low 
flying aircraft and a capability to con- 
trol intercepts in an entirely new order 
of performance. 

HUS-1 and HRB-1: Marine Corps 
vertical assault needs are being met by 
procurement of the HUS-1 troop carry- 
ing helicopter and the Vertol HRB~1, a 


follow-on of the HUS with improved 
load capacity. 

A small number of T-39 jet trainers 
are being procured for economical 
training of pilots and radar operators 


in intercept fundamentals, thus de- 
creasing the need to use high perform- 
ance aircraft for this purpose. 

The Navy’s new and improved air- 
craft fulfill requirements for superior 
military operating characteristics, and 
incorporate the finest equipment. 

NAVY MISSILES 


The Navy now has a large and growing 
number of ships and aircraft configured 
to deliver guided missiles. Within avail- 
able Navy resources, guided missiles 
have been installed in ships and air- 
craft as fast as possible. The Navy has 
concentrated on a small number of types, 
avoiding undue diversification. 

Missile procurement for fiscal year 
1962 will provide as large a buy of mis- 
siles of all types as is practicable, com- 
mensurate with the balance of programs. 
Additional Polaris and Bullpup missiles 
will be provided by the amended budget 
request. 

Sidewinder: In the air-to-air category, 
the Navy’s Sidewinder 1C is a new 
greatly improved development of the 
earlier Sidewinder which has been basic 
Navy fighter armament for several 
years. It will be made in a heat-hom- 
ing version and radar-homing, all- 
weather version. 

Sparrow III: Sparrow III is an all- 
weather, radar-homing type with a 
range greater than Sidewinder. It is 
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the only known air-to-air missile which 
can successfully attack a jet target head- 
on. 

Bullpup: The Navy’s one air-to-sur- 
face missile, Bullpup, is an accurate, 
reliable, relatively inexpensive missile, 
It is excellent for close support of troops. 

Surface-to-air missiles are essential] 
for anti-air warfare. In combination 
with interceptor aircraft, they enable 
naval forces to overcome the threat of 
enemy air opposition and to clear the 
way for offensive strikes. The Navy has 
a family of three surface-to-air mis- 
siles suited to various sizes of ships. 

Talos: Talos is a ramjet missile for 
cruisers. It has a range of over 50 
miles and can carry either a nuclear or 
conventional warhead. 

Terrier: Terrier is about half the 
weight of Talos, has a range in excess 
of 10 miles. It is suitable for cruisers, 
carriers, and frigates. It also offers a 
choice of warheads. 

Tartar: Tartar is designed for destroy- 
ers, escorts, and as a secondary battery 
in cruisers. 

Subroc: Subroc is a long-range anti- 
submarine missile designed to be 
launched from a standard submarine 
21-inch torpedo tube, programing from 
underwater to air to underwater. 

Regulus: Regulus is an air-breathing 
surface-to-surface missile installed in 
specially configured cruisers and subma- 
rines. It can carry a nuclear warhead 
several hundred miles at high subsonic 
speed. Regulus is in the fleet but no 
longer in production. 

Polaris: Polaris, the Navy’s inertially 
guided, submarine launched, ballistic 
missile will be described separately. 

These are the guided missiles in the 
fleet today and which will provide the 
backbone of the Navy’s missile capability 
for some years in the future. Increased 
numbers are required to outfit new and 
modernized ships and planes as they join 
the fleet. 

And last, Mr. 
Force: 


Chairman, the Air 
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Aircraft: B-52 bomber, B—58 bomber, 
KC-135 jet tanker, F-105D tactical 
fighter, T-38 jet supersonic trainer, 
T-39 jet utility trainer, T-40 mission 
support, GAR’s guided air-to-air rockets, 
B-70 supersonic strategic bomber, RF- 
105 tactical reconnaissance, RC—130 
mapping and charting, C-—130E turbo- 
prop strategic airlift transport, C-141 
MATS modernization. 

Missiles: SM-65 Atlas strategic ICBM, 
SM-68 Titan strategic ICBM, SM-80 
Minuteman strategic ICBM, GAM-77 
Hound Dog air launched strategic mis- 
sile, GAM-83 Bullpup air launched mis- 
sile, TGAM-83 Bullpup trainer, Q-2C 
Drone. 

AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT 

KC-135: The Department requested 
authorization of continued procurement 
of KC-135 jet tanker aircraft. Adequate 
tanker support is essential to certain tac- 
tics dictated by increasingly effective 
enemy defenses. The use of modern jet 
tankers in lieu of the old propeller-driven 
KC-97’s also allows greater latitude in 
the recovery of strike aircraft which is 
essential to follow-on missions. Further 
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procurement of KC-135’s will be neces- 
sary in subsequent years in order to meet 
force objectives for support of both 
strategic and tactical forces. 

F-105: Continued procurement of the 
F-105 tactical fighter-bomber was also 
included in the authorization request. 
This airplane replaces obsolete tactical 
fighters and bombers which do not have 
the performance or firepower essential 
for combat in the mid-1960’s. Further- 
more, our older fighters have a very 
limited ability to deliver weapons under 
adverse weather conditions. Prompt 
modernization of the tactical fighter 
forces is essential. As the F-—105 enters 
the inventory the variety of types of tac- 
tical aircraft will be reduced with cor- 
responding savings in logistical support. 
The F-105 will be assigned to oversea as 
well as to continental forces. Those 
based in the United States will be part 
of the composite air strike force which 
has been organized for rapid deployment 
to trouble spots throughout the world. 

T-38: The T-38 is a relatively small, 
lightweight trainer, capable of super- 
sonic speeds. It has a maximum speed 
of mach 1.24 (830 miles per hour), is 
capable of operating up to 50,000 feet, 
and lands at only 130 miles per hour. 
Inherent in the design of the aircraft 
are the maximum possible provisions for 
safety of flight, ease of maintenance, 
and economy of operation. The T-38 
replaces aging T-33’s as a pilot trainer 
in the basic flying schools, and will 
eliminate the disparity in performance 
and handling characteristics which exist 
between the present trainer and the 
first-line tactical aircraft of the 1960-70 
time period. 

T-39: The T-39 is required in support 
of several specialized training courses. 
For example, instrument pilot instruc- 
tors for tactical multiengine aircraft 
will be trained in the T-39. A special 
configuration will be used for training 
pilots on the complex armament system 
used in the F105 fighter. The T-39, 
with a speed of 505 miles per hour, will 
be used to provide jet training for pilots 
and other crew members. 

In addition, the T-39 is required to 
replace obsolete aircraft in the mission 
support fleet. 

T-40: The T-40 is also required for 
modernization of the mission support 
fleet. Mission support includes a wide 
variety of flying tasks which directly 
support the primary mission of a major 
unit. It provides the capability to fill 
unexpected gaps in supply and mainte- 
nance processes, and for quick, on-the- 
spot response to problems whenever and 
wherever they arise. Such support is 
essential to effective management of the 
Air Force’s day-to-day operations. The 
T-39 has been programed for the mission 
support fleet to the maximum extent 
Possible. However, that aircraft is 
simply not large enough to carry all the 
required loads, ‘Therefore, the T-40 is 
needed, in lesser numbers, for use where 
the T-39 will not suffice in size, or where 
use of the T-40 would be more eco- 
nomical. 

Guided air rockets: There was some 
doubt as to whether guided aircraft 
rockets—GAR’s—are missiles within the 
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meaning of section 412(b) or simply 
ammunition-type items under the Air 
Force concept of planning and program- 
ing. However, since these, as well as a 
number of other items clearly not sub- 
ject to section 412(b) under a strict in- 
terpretation were included in the amount 
of authorization sought, the distinction 
became academic. The committee, 
therefore, examined into the need for 
these weapons, just as it did in the case 
of the aircraft which carry and launch 
them. 

The several GAR’s were developed as a 
result of the need to counter the greater 
speeds and altitudes of enemy aircraft, 
and to enable our interceptors to destroy 
these aircraft under all weather condi- 
tions. The GAR’s are guided to their 
targets either by radar or infrared 
seekers. The target is picked up by the 
interceptor’s fire control system and 
when the interceptor is in the proper 
position, the rockets are launched. The 
radar or infrared seeker in the missile 
then homes in on the target. GAR’s 
with high explosive warheads detonate 
upon contact with an enemy bomber; 
those with nuclear warheads are deto- 
nated by proximity fuses when they get 
near the bomber. 

The GAR-3A uses a radar target 
seeker and carries a high explosive war- 
head, and is carried by the F-106 inter- 
ceptor. The GAR-4A is similar to the 3A 
but uses an infrared seeker. It is also 
carried by the F-106 interceptor. The 
GAR-~11 uses a radar seeker, but carries 
a nuclear warhead. 

The committee approved the author- 
ization request for these rockets, which 
substantially buys out the presently pro- 
gramed requirements. 

RF-105/RC-130: Funds were included 
in the authorization request for ad- 
vanced buy of long leadtime components 
for the RF-105—the reconnaissance 
version of the F-105 tactical fighter- 
bomber—and the RC-130, a C-130 
transport specially configured and 
equipped for the air photographic and 
charting service. No aircraft of these 
types are to be procured in the fiscal 
year 1962 program. 

C-130E: The C-130E aircraft, with its 
versatile load carrying capabilities and 
performance characteristics, is ideally 
suited to many and varied mission re- 
quirements. Cabin pressurization per- 
mits operation at optimum altitudes, re- 
sulting in a range of 3,250 nautical miles 
with a 35,000-pound payload. As a 
transport, it can be configured to carry 
92 troops, 64 paratroopers, or 70 litter 
patients. The C-130E can operate from 
hastily prepared landing sites, and from 
dirt, gravel, or sand areas in support 
of Army assault operations. As the 
C-130E phases into troop carrier units, 
C-130B aircraft will be reassigned to 
the assault mission role, replacing ob- 
solescent C-123 aircraft. 

C-141: As in the case of the B-70, the 
C-141, being still in the development 
stage, is not technically included within 
the purview of section 412(b). How- 
ever, its inclusion in the program for 
which authorization was sought brought 
it under the committee’s cognizance. 
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To satisfy the intent of presidentially 
approved courses of action regarding the 
national airlift posture, the design phi- 
losophy of this new transport is di- 
rected toward satisfaction of military 
requirements and the needs of commer- 
cial carriers. Procurement of this opti- 
mum cargo aircraft for the civil reserve 
fleet will greatly strengthen the national 
airlift capability. 


AIR FORCE MISSILES 


Atlas: The Atlas missile provided the 
first U.S. operational ICBM capability 
in September of 1959. ‘This missile’s 
range and accuracy have been demon- 
strated very satisfactorily. ‘The later 
models of the Atlas incorporate an all- 
inertial guidance system, which elim- 
inates the complex ground guidance 
equipment. The Atlas “PF” incorporates 
a further improved launcher configura- 
tion, being stored in a silolauncher. The 
authorization requested for fiscal year 
1962 substantially completes the fund- 
ing of the approved Atlas force objec- 
tive. 

Titan: The Titan missile initially was 
intended as a backup to the Atlas, to 
insure attainment of an ICBM opera- 
tional capability at the earliest possible 
date. It has since been continued as 
a complementary system toward that 
end. There are two models of the Titan, 
differing as to guidance systems and 
storability of propellants. Both are re- 
quired, however, in addition to the Atlas, 
in order that we may attain the neces- 
sary ICBM strength at the earliest pos- 
sible date. The two systems are not com- 
petitive or duplicative, to the extent that 
we did not have either one, the other 
program would have had to be increased. 

Minuteman: The Minuteman will pro- 
vide a more simple, easier maintained, 
less complex, more reliable, more accu- 
rate, easier to produce, and less costly 
missile. It is a simple, solid-fueled mis- 
sile, which can be maintained on the 
alert in large numbers and held ever 
ready for action at a moment’s notice. 
It is not competitive with, or duplicative 
of, the Atlas or Titan. Each has its 
carefully prescribed role. 

Originally planned to be deployed in 
both fixed and mobile configurations, the 
Minuteman was the missile planned for 
the greatest quantity production as the 
backbone of our ICBM force. Now it has 
been decided to increase the fixed de- 
ployment, while deferring the mobile 
version pending further research and 
development. 

Hound Dog: The Hound Dog is an 
air-to-surface missile to be carried by 
the B-52. There are many advantages 
in carrying missiles on our strategic 
bombers. Most important, bomber fire- 
power is increased. Additionally, the 
missiles are able to attack heavily de- 
fended targets and to destroy enemy 
defenses ahead of the bombers. 

The Hound Dog protects our substan- 
tial national investment in the B-52 
fleet. It not only insures the continued 
effectiveness of the B—52 in the face of 
continually improving enemy defenses, 
but also increases the capability of these 
aircraft to deliver multiple warheads on 
target. For a minimum expenditure of 
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funds, we are able to compound consid- 
erably the enemy’s problems of defense 
by confronting him with a completely 
new, high-speed, high-altitude threat. 

Bullpup: The Bullpup is a tactical 
air-to-surface missile which fills the 
need for an extremely accurate missile 
for the destruction of pinpoint targets 
in support of the Army. Such a missile, 
with a considerable range, reduces the 
vulnerability of the attacking aircraft 
to enemy defenses, and assures the de- 
struction of military targets with a min- 
imum number of sorties. The Bullpup, 
which was developed by the Navy, is used 
by the F-100 and F-105 aircraft. It can 
be fitted with either a nuclear or a con- 
ventional warhead. 

Q-2C Drone: The final item in the 
Air Force procurement budget is the 
Q-2C target drone. This target is re- 
quired to test weapon systems which 
use surface-to-air or air-to-air missiles, 
and for the training of operational units 
equipped with these systems. It is a 
relatively lightweight drone which can 
be launched either from an aircraft or 
from the ground. It is designed to cruise 
at speeds up to 520 knots and at alti- 
tudes up to 50,000 feet. The drone is 
recoverable by parachute on command. 
It is equipped with scoring devices to 
measure accurately the miss distance 
between a missile and the drone. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to my colleague 
with pleasure. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to commend 
the gentleman for his statement and 
make this observation, that certainly 
not in my time and I suspect through- 
out the long and distinguished career of 
the gentleman from Georgia has he seen 
a bill, authorizing the spending of so 
much money, with so little printed mate- 
rial by way of justification. 

Mr. VINSON. May I say I was some- 
what disturbed by the length of the re- 
port. It is about 100 pages long. I hope 
every Member of the Congress will read 
it because this is a very important bill. 
You will know something, about every 
aspect of the bill, after reading the re- 
port, that is anything you may not have 
obtained already from my remarks after 
reading the report you will know some- 
thing about the line item, even the $43 
billion that will come in the appropria- 
tion bill. But the bill, of course, deals 
only with a part of it—$12 billion plus. 

Mr. GROSS. And the hearings were 
most extensive. 

Mr. VINSON. We had long hearings, 
38 of them. They filled two volumes. 
The Committee on the Armed Services 
is the largest legislative committee in 
the House. We have 37 members. We 
started this hearing in February and 
finished it in May. Never before in the 
25 years it has been my privilege to have 
been chairman of the committee have I 
seen such attendance. Nearly every 
member of the committee was there 
every day. In all my long years of serv- 
ice as chairman of a committee I have 
never found Members more inquisitive. 
From the beginning to the end they 
wanted to know everything. They were 
informed day in and day out with testi- 
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mony, pictures on screens showing the 
different types of missiles, the type of 
modern battlefield, and everything else. 
I am trying to get across in this state- 
ment, and in the report the same kind 
of information and give it to the House 
that the 37 members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee obtained in its 38 hear- 
ings. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 
man yield further? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I am going to accept 
the gentleman’s explanation of what in- 
formation was revealed. I can accept 
that on faith. 

Mr. VINSON. And even we are ac- 
cepting some of the statements of quali- 
fied men from the Department on faith 
also. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course we have to do 
that for we see page after page where 
there were deletions. 

Mr. VINSON. Of course we have to 
do that. 

Mr. GROSS. And I understand why. 

Certainly, the gentleman is too sensi- 
ble to criticize the committee for not re- 
vealing confidential matters. I will say 
to the gentleman and other Members in- 
terested in these matters: just go over to 
the office of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Smart, Mr. Blandford, Mr. 
Kelleher, or Mr. Slatinshek will give 
them all the information they want. Of 
course, it is classified information. We 
will try to answer right now any ques- 
tions that we can, for we want the Mem- 
bers to know just exactly where this 
Congress stands on trying to build the 
country’s defenses along proper lines. 

Another question. I believe you stated 
that the bill provided for an increase 
in armed services personnel of 13,000. 

Mr. VINSON. No; that was developed 
in the hearings. I merely referred to it 
because it is an important change in the 
total defense program, but, being a per- 
sonnel matter, it is not in this bill. The 
Appropriations Committee has ample au- 
thority and does not have to have au- 
thorization to increase the size of the 
armed services. 

Mr. GROSS. You are saying, how- 
ever, that there will be a 13,000 increase 
in the armed services; that is uniformed 
personnel. 

Mr. VINSON. That is right, exactly. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man, How many civilian employees are 
going to be necessary to back up this ad- 
ditional number of military? 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to the gentle- 
man, not a single one. 

Mr. GROSS. I sincerely 
gentleman is right. 

Mr. VINSON. I am absolutely cer- 
tain, because this is the type of mission 
that must be done by the military, and 
the military alone, not by civilians. For 
example, and it is just one example, we 
will have to train more men for the Po- 
laris submarines. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I should like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Georgia 
and the distinguished members of his 
committee for the painstaking care with 
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which they have approached this very 
difficult job, and in particular for the 
courage and the wisdom which I am 
convinced they have displayed and for 
their suggestion for a continuation of 
the manned bomber program, the B-58 
bomber. This is a supersonic aircraft, 
the fastest aircraft we have and I think 
it is a very wise thing to continue the 
program. 

Mr. VINSON. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to compliment the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services for the excellent job he has 
done. It is my intention to support this 
entire bill. 

I have one question in mind that I 
thought possibly the chairman might be 
able to answer. The Navy has a policy 
of only awarding contracts to private 
yards for the construction of the Polaris 
type submarine, in a restricted number of 
yards. In 1959 the Navy Department 
invited the shipyard at Quincy, Mass., 
to bid on the Polaris submarine. The 
shipyard has built submarines in the 
past, they are experienced in nuclear- 
powered work. I was wondering if the 
Navy has given the gentleman any indi- 
cation that they might change this policy 
of not inviting the Fore River Shipyard 
to bid? 

Mr. VINSON. The policy was written 
some years ago, and adopted by the Con- 
gress, that wherever possible shipbuild- 
ing should be divided between Gov- 
ernment yards and private yards. We 
always try to follow that as much as pos- 
sible. As far as the Polaris submarines 
are concerned, we are building 14 right 
now. Six of them are being built by 
the Electric Boat Co. at Groton, Conn., 
a private shipyard. No doubt that is 
the reason the distinguished gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Brown], was so 
prompt in supporting the building of six 
more. Five at the Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co., Newport News, 
Va., another private shipyard; and two 
at the Navy Shipyard, Mare Island, 
Calif. That would also indicate the rea- 
son behind the enthusiasm for building 
more out there. Also one is being built 
at Portsmouth, Va. There are the 14. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was interested in the 
question asked by the gentleman from 
Iowa as to whether the gentleman from 
Georgia ever remembered of a bill with 
this amount of money in it in the his- 
tory of the Congress. I think the chair- 
man has refreshed our minds on this. 
If I remember right, about 2 or 3 months 
before the victory in World War II, the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services appeared in the well of the 
House with a piece of legislation that 
was passed unanimously by the House 
providing funds for the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Air Force involving $31 
billion. Am TI right? 
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to present many large bills. I thought 
this was the largest. But all of these 
bills involve great programs and do cost 
a great deal of money. The two-ocean 
Navy might have cost more. 

Mr. MADDEN. Am I correct in my 
statement? 

Mr. VINSON. I am sure the gentle- 
man is correct in his recollection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services [Mr. VIn- 
son] has presented a very full and com- 
prehensive explanation of what is em- 
bodied in the bill (H.R. 6151) presently 
before us. He has explained, somewhat 
in detail insofar as security considera- 
tions permit, not only what is proposed 
but also the underlying facts and factors 
that entered into our committee’s con- 
clusions. 

There is very little that I can add 
without being unnecessarily repetitious. 
There are, however, certain points with 
respect to this bill specifically and our 
national defense program generally that 
I believe should be emphasized. If any- 
thing I have to say relative to our na- 
tional defense posture and plans serves 
any purpose, I hope I may contribute to 
discouraging rash statements that are 
from time to time made concerning our 
defense status. 

National defense must never be made a 
partisan political issue. That has been, 
and continues to be, the consistent posi- 
tion of the Members of my side of the 
aisle. It has been our position when we 
controlled the administration and the 
Congress. It has been our position when 
we controlled the administration and not 
the Congress. It is our position today 
when we control neither the administra- 
tion nor the Congress. We hold firm to 
the conviction that the political fortunes 
of any one of us, or of our party, are 
secondary to our national security on 
which depends the fortunes of all. 

I call your special attention to the 
fact that this bill, authorizing the huge 
expenditure of $12,368 million for the 
procurement of major defense weapons, 
is reported to you from our Committee 
on Armed Services without a dissent- 
ing vote. What we have before us con- 
stitutes the unanimous—37 ayes and no 
nays—opinion of the committee as to 
our defense needs. 

This is one of the reasons why I take 
such great pride in being a member of 
the Armed Services Committee. What- 
ever we recommend to you with respect 
to our national defense is, as in this 
instance, invariably a recommendation 
that represents the unanimous conclu- 
sion of the committee. And I can as- 
sure you we arrive at our conclusions 
only after both extensive and intensive 
study of every phase of our defense 
structure and strategy. 

The two volumes of hearings them- 
selves bespeak the exhaustiveness and 
the diligence of the 37 members of the 
committee in our study of our defense 
posture today and plans for tomorrow. 
We are determined to be fully prepared, 
today and tomorrow, for any emergency 
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whatever, whenever, and however it may 
arise as a threat to our security. 

The two volumes of the printed hear- 
ings do not tell the whole story of our 
committee study that brings this bill 
before the House. Much of the infor- 
mation presented to us has been deliber- 
ately and wisely deleted from the printed 
hearings. We were given this informa- 
tion that we may better evaluate what 
we have and what we need. Wecertainly 
do not want our potential enemies to 
have such information for evaluation. 

Of course, there were differences of 
opinion among the respective members 
of the committee in their individual 
evaluation of strategy, weapons, organ- 
ization, and the countless facets of our 
national defense. As a matter of fact, 
there are honest differences among the 
military experts themselves on various 
aspects of our defense. That there are 
these differences is understandable— 
indeed, a healthy situation. No one of 
us, civilian or military, is so omnipotent 
that he can foresee what may develop 
internationally in a diplomatic or mili- 
tary sense. Each day brings new devel- 
opments in foreign relations and new 
technological developments in military 
weapons. 

Whatever differences we have are dif- 
ferences of detail or emphasis. They 
are not irreconcilable differences be- 
cause we are united on our objectives— 
to defend freedom—and united on the 
basic principles. 

Interestingly enough the bill before 
us makes no substantial change from 
the defense program enunciated and 
developed under the leadership of 
President Eisenhower. Following World 
War II we proceeded to demobilize, fail- 
ing to recognize that Communist Russia 
became our military ally not in the 
cause of freedom but rather an ally that 
she might thereby serve her own cause 
of world conquest. The outbreak of 
the Korean war brought us to a na- 
tional awareness of how stupid we had 
been and how weak we were. 

That is not the situation today, and 
we are determined it shall not be the 
situation tomorrow. We proceeded to 
build up our whole defense stature, 
and we made tremendous progress in 
the development of new weapons, of 
which missiles and the Polaris atomic 
submarines are notable examples. We 
have sought to have a deterrent force, 
so devastating in destructive power that 
no one would dare attack us. We have 
also sought to have and maintain a de- 
fense that is flexible, whereby we can 
move anywhere, everywhere, at any 
time to carry the fight to the aggres- 
sor. 

We have such a defense—strong, well- 
balanced, and flexible. We have a na- 
tional defense second to none. Let no 
one say differently. Those who do, do 
not know whereof they speak. With 
such irresponsible talk, largely for politi- 
cal purposes, they encourage aggression 
by our potential enemies and discourage 
our allies in our cooperative defense of 
freedom. Much that we have heard 
during the last few years about this gap 
or that gap between Russia and the 
United States in certain weapons, causes 
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us to gasp to think that such statements, 
obviously politically motivated, would be 
made by people having responsible posi- 
tions. It must always be borne in mind 
that an effective defense is based on 
many kinds of weapons, not just one, 
and must always be subject to adjust- 
ment. 

Because of the need for flexibility, and 
at the same time for the Congress to 
exercise fully its constitutional respon- 
sibilities in defense matters, we have 
given the Department of Defense the 
authority to make adjustments in this 
program before us as changing circum- 
stances may dictate. But the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services will scrutinize 
every proposed change, and will have the 
power to modify and, if necessary, veto 
any change that may be proposed. 

Before concluding, I wish to take note 
of one very important aspect of our de- 
fense organization. Out of the Cuban 
affair much ado has been made as to 
what factors and persons influenced the 
President in the decision. I wish to say 
that I personally do not share the point 
of view of those who are critical of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. A distinction 
must be made between what is a na- 
tional policy decision, involving political, 
geographic, economic, ideological, and 
any number of facts and factors, of 
which military is but one consideration. 
The primary responsibility of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff is in military matters, 
adjusting military strategy in accordance 
with what the civil policy in foreign 
relations has been determined to be. 

Over the years I have come in close 
contact with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Whatever one may think of any one of 
them individually, jointly they have 
never been wanting in making military 
decisions and developing effective plans 
in conformity with national policy 
formulated by the administration in con- 
junction with the Congress. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff, as well as 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
taries of the respective Departments, 
appeared before our committee. This 
bill is the result of our deliberations. 
For the most part it follows their recom- 
mendations, but it is also the product of 
the committee’s own deliberations. 

As I previously stated, we have a na- 
tional defense second to none. This 
bill will make certain we will continue to 
have such a defense. I hope the House 
will unanimously pass it. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman referred to the gap, or pos- 
sible gap, in missiles or in military ability 
as reflected in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
I hope the gentleman will agree with me, 
however, that we do have a gap, a gap 
in our ability to cope with situations such 
as those in Cuba and Laos and to cope 
with communism; that it is not only by 
the spending of huge sums, as in this 
bill, that we can cope with those situa- 
tions, but that we must somehow do bet- 
ter as far as general intelligence and ad- 
ministration leadership are concerned 
and other matters than military weapons 
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that have to do with the vital security of 
our Nation. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, in its re- 
cent hearings the Armed Services Com- 
mittee received by far the most detailed 
information it has ever had on the pos- 
ture and on the equipment needs of the 
armed services. For the first time the 
committee has been able to relate the 
costs of major weapons systems to other 
budget categories and to make a com- 
prehensive evaluation of the authoriza- 
tions being requested. 

Members of this House have been in- 
formed of the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the committee and of the reasons 
therefor. I am sure that a very impor- 
tant factor in our action was the empha- 
sis that the Secretary of Defense placed 
on the many studies made and they are 
continuing to make on the Defense Es- 
tablishment. 

We were told by Secretary McNamara 
that the Department had conducted a 
preliminary reappraisal of our defense 
posture and that a more thorough review 
is currently underway. He said that his 
proposals for changes in the January 
budget deal only with the most urgent 
and important problem areas where ac- 
tion at this session of the Congress would 
significantly improve our defense posture 
in the near future. As we know, these 
desired changes amount to almost $2 bil- 
lion, of which almost 90 percent is for the 


Navy and the Air Force, principally for 
long-range ballistic missiles and their 
launching facilities. 

I would like to impress upon this 
body that, in fact, urgent needs of the 
Army are not being taken care of by 


H.R. 6151. No doubt the Secretary of 
Defense is giving these deficiencies his 
earnest attention and perhaps in time 
he will have further proposals to make 
in this area. But to prevent any pres- 
ent misunderstanding, and to fire the 
enthusiasm of this body for more rapid 
progress, let me review briefly the great 
difference between what the Army has 
testified it needs and what we are con- 
sidering in this authorization bill. 

Our committee, of course, was given a 
thorough briefing on Army require- 
ments. Our deliberations, however, 
were limited to the authorization of cer- 
tain specified types of equipment for the 
services. For the Army we considered 
only aircraft and missiles. These cate- 
gories amounted to only $761.8 million 
of the $1,957 million which was re- 
quested by the administration for the 
procurement of Army weapons and 
equipment, and this entire amount was 
recommended by the committee for fa- 
vorable action by the House. Of this 
$761.8 million, $211 million would go for 
Army aircraft, that is, smaller planes for 
purely Army missions such as reconnais- 
sance and the movement of limited 
quantities of men and supplies. The 
remainder, or $550.8 million, is for Army 
missiles to be used in air defense, for 
antitank protection, and to provide more 
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effective support for combat units 
through increased range and firepower. 

Now let us consider minimum require- 
ments. First, let us take personnel. 
You will observe that there is no per- 
sonnel authorization in this measure; 
H.R. 6151 deals only with the authori- 
zation of appropriations for aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels as required 
by section 412(b) of Public Law 86-149. 
However, the President has asked in his 
budget message that the Army be in- 
creased by 5,000 men—to a total of 
875,000. 

In other words, there is to be a modest 
expansion in Army Special Forces, and 
the addition of a battle group to the un- 
derstrength division in Hawaii, as well 
as another company for the battle group 
in Panama. Overall, the need for an- 
other STRAC division, for filling up di- 
visions in Korea, for replacing missing 
support units, and for reinforcement of 
our forward-deployed airborne units 
still remains unfilled. 

As I mentioned previously, the revised 
budget request contains $1.957 billion for 
the procurement of all types of Army 
equipment. It is true that this is $109 
million above the January budget. 
Army testimony made it abundantly 
clear, however, that this amount permits 
little progress toward the degree of 
equipment modernization that is so badly 
needed. About $1.5 billion is required 
each year merely to replace wear-out 
and obsolescence, and to meet fixed 
costs such as shipping charges. Only 
the increment above $1.5 billion can be 
used to expedite the modernization of 
the Army’s $13 billion inventory. In this 
day of rapid technological advance and 
accelerating obsolescence, this rate of 
replacement simply will not do. If the 
situation is not improved, the qualitative 
and quantitative deficiencies now exist- 
ing in Army equipment will only grow 
more acute. 

In sum, the organic capabilities of the 
Army are not yet being improved ap- 
preciably. Substantial increases are be- 
ing proposed for strategic weapons sys- 
tems and commendable increases are 
being recommended in airlift, space 
projects, and tactical fighters. But do 
not let us overlook—and I am certain 
the Secretary of Defense cannot for 
long continue to overlook—the long- 
standing and ever more urgent needs of 
the Army. 

Basic to several programs for strategic 
weapons is the idea of retaining options, 
the capability to change direction quick- 
ly at a later date. May I submit that an 
equally important option is the ability 
to counter and defeat all types of lim- 
ited conflicts without using strategic nu- 
clear weapons. This is the primary 
function of the Army and to do this job 
quickly and effectively the Army too re- 
quires strengthening—strengthening in 
manpower and strengthening in mate- 
rial. Action toward this end has been 
too long delayed, in my opinion; the in- 
ternational situation is deteriorating too 
quickly to permit yet another year to go 
by before significant improvements are 
undertaken. 

For this reason I urge my colleagues 
on the Appropriations Committee to 
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consider this matter with sympathy and 
to provide the added resources so nec- 
essary to form a powerful Army equal 
to any task. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GuBSER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. 
heartily approve S. 
exception. 

I object to the fact that S. 1852 builds 
in a Polaris gap of 1 year. In plain 
unadulterated language, this will be the 
result unless the bill authorizes addi- 
tional Polaris submarines. 

The Nation heartily approved when 
President Kennedy asked for accelera- 
tion through the 29th boat. This was a 
dramatic announcement which caused 
those who believe in the fleet ballistic 
missile concept to sit back and relax. 

But beneath the dramatics of the ac- 
celeration announcement, there is a fact 
which has not been publicized; in fact it 
has been hidden. Here is that fact: S. 
1852 will decelerate the Polaris program 
recommended by naval experts by the 
same amount as it has been accelerated. 
A look at a few simple facts will prove 
my point. 

The 29th and last Polaris submarine 
authorized in this bill will be ready for 
sea by November 1964. It will be opera- 
tional some 4 to 5 months later. 

Now look at what happens to the next, 
or the 30th, submarine if S. 1852 becomes 
law. It requires approximately 42 
months leadtime to secure delivery of 
the reactor and other components for 
a Polaris submarine. In other words, 
a boat must be authorized and the long 
leadtime items purchased 42 months 
before it can be ready for sea. I remind 
you that this bill does not authorize any- 
thing beyond the 29th boat. 

We will not consider another authori- 
zation bill until about 1 year from now. 
Before the reactor and other long lead- 
time items can be even ordered for the 
30th boat, it must be authorized. Add 
the 42 months leadtime to the date when 
we will consider an authorization bill 
next year and the earliest the 30th boat 
can be ready for sea is November or De- 
cember 1965. 

This is a Polaris gap of at least 1 year. 
This is a deceleration which cancels out 
the Kennedy acceleration. 

This is like carefully nurturing a crop 
through a long and difficult growing year 
and then picking only part of the crop. 
True, you might get another crop next 
year, but you will never regain what you 
failed to pick this year. 

Our President has recommended long- 
range planning in the field of foreign aid 
He has recommended that a continuity 
of policy must be assured to allow effec- 
tive planning. Planning for our na- 
tional defense should also be long range. 
We cannot allow procurement of im- 
portant items like Polaris submarines to 
progress in gasps, fits, and spurts. We 
cannot allow a year’s Polaris gap. 

During debate on the rule I cited a 
wealth of official and unofficial state- 
ments by naval experts over a long 
period of time in support of my premise 
that these experts have gradually and 
definitely recommended a fleet of 45 
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Polaris submarines. It can best be sum- 
marized with this quotation by Admiral 
Raborn: 

Forty-five is the number that it looks like 
we could keep where we would have an ade- 
quate number at sea and constantly on 
station. 


I believe I have proven that 45 is not 
a dream figure which has occurred by 
happenstance or coincidence. 

It is important to note at this time 
that all preliminary planning for this 
program has been to eventually reach 
the production schedule of one subma- 
rine per month. It can be presumed 
that once this schedule was reached, it 
should logically be continued until the 
full number of planned boats were con- 
structed. 

Now without a single word of testi- 
mony having been given to the Congress 
in support of a different policy than that 
which has been gradually and definitely 
recommended, we will disrupt that one 
per month schedule and build in a 1-year 
gap in delivery. 

We all know of the sorry state of the 
shipbuilding business in this country. 
Major shipyards are going out of busi- 
ness each year because, among other 
reasons, we are not providing a steady 
flow of shipbuilding. To maintain their 
high overhead, these yards cannot op- 
erate with a flurry of orders one year 
and a dearth the next year. This 
Polaris gap will not help us to maintain 
a healthy shipbuilding industry. 

I am sure Congress does not wish to 
give the impression to the public that 
we are renouncing expert opinion re- 
garding the necessity for 45 boats nor 
do we wish to give the impression that 
we endorse the achievement of a 1-per- 
month schedule followed by a 12-month 
interruption. I am sure the Department 
of Defense does not wish to create this 
impression. 

It is clear that the long leadtime items 
cannot be acquired under the terms of 
section 412(b) of the Military Construc- 
tion Act of 1959 for any boats except 
those authorized in this bill. 

I expect the allegation to be made that 
we can continue beyond the 29th boat 
without interrupting the delivery sched- 
ule. I expect that reprograming proce- 
dures or supplemental authorization will 
be offered as devices which could pre- 
vent interruption. That allegation, if it 
is made, is not supported by the facts. 

On page 1454 of the hearings on H.R. 
6151 for April 14, 1961, the following 
interchange occurred between myself 
and Admirals Beakley and James: 

Mr. Gusser. I would like to ask, if it is ap- 
propriate at this time: We have accelerated 
the full 29 fleet ballistic missile submarines 
by 2 years. All well and good, but our even- 
tual program, as I understand it, is for 45. Is 
there anything as a request for fiscal 1962 
for the long leadtime components of the 
ships or the boats beyond 29 and up to 45? 

Admiral Jamgs. No. 

Admiral BraKLEy. There is not 
time. 

Mr. GusserR. Well, Admiral, now we had 
hoped to build these on a schedule of 10 per 
year? 

Admiral Jamgs. Right. 

Mr. Gusser. Now if we are to maintain 
that 10 per year beyond the 29th boat, should 


at this 
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not there be an authorization for long lead- 
time components in fiscal year 1962? Isn’t 
that necessary? 

Admiral BEAKLEY. I will let Admiral James 
speak to this, if I may. 

Admiral James. If there are to be ships 
beyond the 29th boat, the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. GusseEr. In other words, if we don’t au- 
thorize additional long leadtime components 
in fiscal year 1962, the schedule beyond the 
29th boat is not at all sure. 

Admiral James. That is correct, sir. 


On page 1474 of the hearings, the 
same point is further clarified by Admiral 
James. I quote another interchange at 
that page: 

Mr. GusBsER. Do you need additional au- 
thorization in this bill to maintain—that is, 
to purchase long leadtime items, so that you 
can maintain—a construction schedule of 10 
per year beyond the 29th boat? 

Admiral JAMEs. Yes, sir. 


Later, on the same page, Admiral James 
said in a response to Mr. Smart, the com- 
mittee counsel: 

If there were more boats that were to be 
built—that is, there was a 30th, or 35 to 45 
boats—there would be a requirement in this 
budget for long leadtime items on the criti- 
cal items, such as the nuclear reactors and 
some of the other propulsion systems. 


Now let me quote the greatest author- 
ity of themall. On page 1475, Chairman 
Vinson, whose knowledge of military af- 
fairs is exceeded by no other Member, 
said the committee counsel was absolute- 
ly correct when he said, as paraphrased 
by the Honorable SAMUEL STRATTON— 
that you could not use any money for addi- 
tional submarines unless the submarines 
were specifically authorized. 


On the same page, the chairman said 
in response to Mr. Stratton that if we 
wanted to fund additional leadtime items 
for submarines above the 29, and I 
quote: “You would have to authorize 
more submarines.” 

On page 1476, the chairman said once 
again, after a discussion of the effect of 
the brandnew section 412(b) : 

You can’t increase the authorization for 
long leadtime items until there has been 
an authorization for the ship. The ship is 
the basis of it. 


The chairman does not play fast and 
loose with words. His words do not flow 
from inexperience. 

During the so-called posture hearings 
of the Committee on Armed Services, the 
question was raised on page 928 as to the 
legality of full funding of five submarines 
when only the long leadtime items had 
been authorized in law. It was agreed 
that tonnage authorization of these boats 
existed under the terms of the Vinson- 
Trammel Act of 1934. Then the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Kinpay] said, 
“this would be the last time, in view of 
412, it could be done.” Chairman Vin- 
son replied, “That is right.” 

Later on page 932, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. K1,pay], one of the most bril- 
liant and analytical lawyers I have ever 
known, said: 

So even though we and the Appropria- 
tions Committee are both thoroughly con- 
vinced that these (five boats) have been au- 
thorized within the meaning of 412, out of 
abundance of precaution, we should specifi- 
cally authorize them. 
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And the committee did authorize them 
for the second time. 

Mr. Chairman, here we acted, “out of 
abundance of precaution” to reauthor- 
ize boats for which the long leadtime 
items had already been funded before 
section 412 took effect. Can anyone con- 
tend that reprograming would allow fu- 
ture funding for boats beyond No. 29 in 
the absence of specific authorization? If 
we are to be consistent, they cannot 
properly contend it. 

Any member of the Defense Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations will tell you 
that any reprograming beyond the 29th 
boat can only be done at the expense of 
other authorized items. In this case, 
because of the nature of the long lead- 
time items involved, it would be neces- 
sarily be at the expense of attack sub- 
marines which we desperately need. In 
fact, I would go so far as to predict 
that naval officials have so testified this 
year before the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee. Since writing these remarks Sec- 
retary McNamara has admitted it. 

Furthermore, if reprograming could 
take care of submarines beyond No. 29, 
why was not the same argument used by 
the Armed Services Committee with re- 
spect to the procurement of B—52 and 
B-58 bombers? The administration had 
not requested authorization but the com- 
mittee wanted to be sure that we were 
not phasing out the “manned bomber” 
concept. So they authorized manned 
bombers. If reprograming was a sure 
device, why did they specifically author- 
ize? The answer is clear—‘reprogram- 
ing is not at all sure.” 

At page 1688 of the hearings Secre- 
tary Hitch was discussing a paper laid 
before the committee which outlined 
reprogramming procedures. He said, that 
under the provisions of this paper “we 
could reprogram funds necessary to 
handle the long leadtime items—for 
manned bombers. 

And the reply from the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. K1ILpay] was: 

If your reprograming procedures are 
written on that theory, I don’t see how we 
can agree to it, sir. 


On the same page Chairman VINSON 
said: 

You see, Mr. Kinpay’s argument is this: 
There are no B-52’s or B-58’s authorized 
under the date of this law. And if you don’t 
have any authorization, you can’t repro- 
gram. 


The next day the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. K1Lpay] said: 


What section 412(b) does is to effect the 
appropriation of funds. 


It says: 


No funds may be appropriated after De- 
cember 31, 1960, to or for the use of any 
armed force of the United States for the 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, or naval 
vessels, unless the appropriation of such 
fund has been authorized by legislation en- 
acted after such date. 


So the question is not the possibility 
of delegating the responsibility to the 
Secretary, but what we must have is an 
authorization on the statute book which 
will support an appropriation. 
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On page 1700 Mr. K1pay said: 


The thing I hope we will avoid in using 
412 is to never authorize by type or equiva- 
lent things of that kind, because then you 
completely emasculate 412. 


On the next page he states that not 
to specify a type of plane would abrogate 
the provision of 412. 

I know what the chairman would say 
at this time if I were to yield. But when 
the coon is all alone against an army of 
lawvers he’d better stay out of a tree 
and keep going. The chairman would 
say that the previous authorizations for 
ships listed on page 47 of the committee 
report would allow reprograming. He 
would quote the language on page 48 of 
the report about previous authorization. 
But this is tricky language. All it says 
is that the Navy would have to charge 
new authorization against those already 
existing. 

Look to the words of section 412(b). 
It says in effect that no funds can be 
appropriated for any vessel after De- 
cember 31, 1960, for the procurement of 
naval vessels, unless the appropriation 
has been authorized by legislation en- 
acted after such date. 

Section 412(b) did not specifically re- 
peal existing statutory authorizations 
but the rule is that unrepealed authori- 
zation shall be given construction not 
inconsistent with subsequent enactments. 
How then could you reprogram and ap- 
propriate money for anything which has 
not been authorized after December 31, 
1960. To doso would be to violate a duly 
passed law which has never been re- 
pealed. Report language cannot repeal 
a law nor should the Secretary of De- 
fense be allowed to violate or circumvent 
statutory law. 

I expect the allegation to be made that 
we can continue beyond the 29th boat 
by the device known as supplemental au- 
thorization. Of course, this is true but 
we cannot use this device without build- 
ing in a “Polaris delivery gap” of at least 
9 months and a resort to procurement 
in “fits, gasps, and spurts.” 

The earliest Congress could consider 
a supplemental authorization bill would 
be January 3, 1962. I know you will 
agree when I say that if action on this 
bill were complete and the supplemental 
appropriation bill were complete by 
February of 1962 this would be unprece- 
dented speed and an alltime record. 
Now look at the “Polaris delivery gap” 
this would create. 

If the funds were available in February 
1962. the earliest the 30th Polaris sub- 
marine could be ready for sea would be 
August of 1965 with a delivery gap of 9 
months. If the date were March, the 
gap would be 10 months. If it were May 
of 1962—and this is more reasonable— 
the gap would be a full 12 months. Is 
this orderly long-range planning? Does 
it make sense to expand our production 
facilities to “one per month” and then 
cut it off for a full year? Is not this pro- 
curement in “fits,” “gasps,” and “spurts’’? 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, it is clear 
that the long leadtime items cannot be 
acquired under the terms of section 
412(b) of the Military Construction Act 
of 1959 for any boats except those au- 
thorized in this bill. 
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It is clear that if a one-per-month 
schedule is to be maintained, the long 
leadtime items for the 30th and suc- 
ceeding boats must be funded in fiscal 
year 1962. Without authorization in S. 
1852, they cannot be funded in fiscal 
year 1962. 

Therefore, no matter how we look at 
it, and no matter how much we point 
with pride to the Kennedy acceleration, 
we will have a Polaris delivery gap of 1 
year and a disruption of the one-per- 
month schedule. 

During the hearings on H.R. 6151, 
there was much concern expressed over 
the fact that no authorization for new 
manned bombers was requested. The 
entire committee, including myself, felt 
that failure to authorize additional 
bombers could be interpreted as the total 
adoption by the Congress of the missile 
concept and the final rejection of the 
bomber concept. A great deal of con- 
cern was expressed that assembly lines 
manufacturing the B-52 and B-58 
bombers would be closed down and that 
orderly procurement would stop. As a 
result, we authorized additional bomb- 
ers. 

Although it is true that S. 1852 does 
contain authorization for more Polaris 
submarines while the original bill con- 
tained no authorization for bombers, the 
two situations are comparable insofar 
as the maintenance of orderly produc- 
tion is concerned. Achieving the one- 
per-month schedule of Polaris deliveries 
and then stopping it for 1 year does as 
much violence to the orderly production 
of ships as no new authorization would 
have done for bombers. I respectfully 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the same 
argument successfully applied for bomb- 
ers should be applied for Polaris sub- 
marines. 

I do not wish to tie the present ad- 
ministration to the policy of its prede- 
cessors, nor to the previous planning of 
naval experts. But additional authori- 
zation of six Polaris submarines in S. 
1852 will not do this. It only provides 
insurance against delay while the new 
administration is determining its own 
policy regarding the number of subma- 
rines we should eventually build. The 
funding of long leadtime items in fiscal 
year 1962 could not possibly be a waste 
even if the decision was finally made to 
terminate the Polaris program at the 
29th boat. The items are identical with 
those which can be used in other nu- 
clear submarines. The administration 
would not be committed to request 
funding nor would the Appropriations 
Committee be committed to granting it. 
It would merely be an insurance policy 
which would preserve the gains of the 
Kennedy acceleration without building 
in the deceleration presently contained 
in S. 1852. 

I am not enough of an expert to say 
how many of these submarines should be 
built. But in the absence of testimony 
to the contrary, I must accept the clear 
case which has been built over the years 
for a fleet of 45. I have every hope that 
the present Secretary of Defense will see 
the wisdom in the program recom- 
mended by experts and eventually 
recommend such a fleet. But, in the 
meantime, we should not tie his hands 
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so that he is forced to lose a full year in 
achieving his recommendation when he 
makes it. 

I only recommend additional authori- 
zation. Without it we cannot achieve 
a strength of 45 boats without the loss of 
@ year’s time. With the authorization 
we do not procure a single item which 
will be wasted. My plea is for time 
which, once lost, can never be regained. 

Long-range planning is essential for 
our Defense Establishment. Let us not 
plan in fits, jumps, and spurts. Let us 
give the Department of Defense the 
chance to continue orderly procure- 
ment. We must authorize six additional 
fleet ballistic missile submarines in this 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, at the appropriate time, 
I shall offer an amendment authorizing 
six additional Polaris submarines. 

The issues involved in my amendment 
are quite clear. 

First of all, do we want a Polaris gap 
of 1 year? 

Secondly, will we nullify a dramatic 
acceleration with a 1-year deceleration? 

Thirdly, when there is no risk of waste, 
can we afford not to be sure? 

And lastly, are we going to allow an 
interruption of 1 full year in the orderly 
procurement schedule we have fought so 
hard to achieve? 

At the appropriate time, I earnestly 
hope the House will support my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this important legisla- 
tion. I cannot improve on the excellent 
explanation of this legislation already 
provided the House by my distinguished 
chairman and my colleagues on the 
Armed Services Committee. 

However, I feel it most important that 
the Members of this body comprehend, in 
proper perspective, the great need for 
building an increased number of modern 
naval vessels. 

In order to carry out our assigned 
commitments in a cold war, and respond 
in a timely and effective manner in a 
limited or general war, it has been de- 
termined through careful study that our 
Navy requires a minimum of 817 ships. 

Our ships are deployed in four fleets. 
Two of these, the 6th and 7th, are on 
the flanks of the Soviet bloc. They 
present our allies and the Communists 
with tangible evidence of our capability 
and determination to resist aggression. 
They possess the flexibility to respond 
promptly to general war, and to control 
the initial stages of a limited war. The 
ist and 2d Fleets are ready to deal with 
threats in other parts of the world, and 
to back up or reinforce the 6th and 7th 
Fleets, if necessary. The geography of 
the situation, together with the logistic 
requirements, make the number of ships 
required to perform these tasks irreduci- 
ble. 

OBSOLESCENCE 

Now, we have today an active fleet of 
817 ships. However, as each day passes 
these 817 ships are growing older—70 
percent of them are of World War II 
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vintage—and the usable number and 
type of ships in the Reserve Fleet with 
which we could augment them in case of 
open hostilities is dwindling rapidly. 
This is due not only to their age, but to 
the fact that technological advances 
have progressed to a point where vital 
modern equipment can no longer be in- 
stalled in these old hulls and perform 
satisfactorily. 

This brings us face to face with a sit- 
uation that can be postponed no long- 
er—that is, we cannot maintain a fleet 
that is becoming obsolescent at an ac- 
celerating rate that has now exceeded 60 
ships per year, by replacing them at an 
average rate of 22 ships per year. This, 
unfortunately, has been the average 
since the end of hostilities in Korea. 

I am happy to see that the current 
shipbuilding program proposed by the 
Defense Department for fiscal year 1962 
reflects a growing awareness of the ne- 
cessity of accelerating our shipbuilding 
program. 

The program, as recommended by De- 
fense, included 36 new ships and 22 con- 
versions. 

Now, conversion of existing naval ves- 
sels will modernize them and extend 
their useful life at least 5 to 8 years. 
Therefore, this supplements the new 
ship construction program and is, con- 
sequently, an important adjunct in 
maintaining a modern fleet. However, 
we cannot ignore the hard fact that de- 
spite our best efforts, certain techno- 
logical changes in electronics, arma- 
ment, and nuclear propulsion place very 
definite limitations on our ability to 
modernize these older naval vessels. 

Therefore, we can only have a truly 
modern fleet by ultimately replacing our 
older naval vessels with new ships with 
hulls configured to accept these new 
technological advances so essential in 
modern warfare. 

This brings us to the subject of nu- 
clear propulsion. 

Apparently, for reasons of dollar econ- 
omy, the Defense Department has been 
reluctant to incorporate nuclear pro- 
pulsion plants in any of the combatant 
surface vessels recommended for con- 
struction for the fiscal year 1962 pro- 
gram. 

The Committee on Armed Services has 
therefore taken the initiative and recom- 
mended that at least two of these ves- 
sels programed for construction in fiscal 
year 1962 be nuclear powered. 

I need not review the advantages of 
nuclear power in a surface naval vessel. 
You are aware of them. However, if 
any Member desires to inform himself 
more completely on this subject, I urge 
that he review the committee hearings 
on this bill. Pages 1466 to 1471 carry an 
excellent discussion on the subject of 
nuclear propulsion in surface ships. 

Nuclear propulsion for surface com- 
batant naval vessels in the 8,000-ton 
class and above is now not only practical 
but absolutely essential in new ship con- 
struction. 

Since the advent of mechanical pro- 
pulsion plants in naval vessels, ships 
have been freed from the uncertainty of 
dependence on the wind and the weather 
for motive power. 
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However, this advantage has been sig- 
nificantly reduced by the constant re- 
quirement for fuel—be it coal or oil. 
Thus, the range and endurance of naval 
vessels has, in a special sense, actually 
been reduced since the development of 
mechanical propulsion. 

Today, this inhibiting characteristic 
of mechancial propulsion has been elim- 
inated by the development of nuclear 
power, and once again ships will be ca- 
pable of ranging the oceans of the world 
with practically no limitation on their 
endurance. 

We are a maritime Nation. 

We must control the seas to continue 
to survive. 

We must therefore have in being the 
most modern naval vessels it is possible 
to build. 

The Pentagon seems to have ignored 
these facts of life. 

I hope that the action of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services and the House of 
Representatives in directing that at least 
two of the new surface ships be nuclear 
powered, will result in a new awareness 
of the critical need for the development 
of a nuclear powered Navy. 

To build large new conventionally 
powered ships now is tantamount to 
building wooden ships after the great ad- 
vantages of steel have been convincingly 
demonstrated; therefore, it is my firm be- 
lief that from now on all new combatant 
ships of 8,000 tons or more must be nu- 
clear powered. 

In order to achieve these goals—main- 
tain a fleet equal to the task of safe- 
guarding the present, build a modern 
nuclear fleet capable of meeting the pro- 
jected requirements of the future, and, at 
the same time, keeping pace with scien- 
tific advancements—it becomes readily 
apparent that it is going to take expendi- 
tures, right now and for the next 7 to 
10 years, that are far greater than the 
amount we have been spending for ship- 
building since Korea. To delay any 
longer may prove disastrous, for to have 
a second-rate fleet while we occupy our 
present position in the world, is unthink- 
able. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOSMER. In recommending that 
two new surface-type vessels be nu- 
clear powered, may I ask the gentleman 
if the committee has increased its au- 
thorization to take care of the additional 
cost of such propulsion? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. We authorized $10 
million to take care of the cost of con- 
struction of the two nuclear-powered 
frigates. 

Mr. HOSMER. I am delighted to 
know that, because I believe the Navy 
would like to have every one of its new 
ships nuclear powered, but is unable to 
do so within the range of expenditures 
it is allowed. In other words, it has 
to use conventional power in order to 
get enough ships to take care of even 
the minimum necessities for fleet re- 
placements. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think the answer 
to the gentleman is that the House Com- 
mittee on Armed Services has recom- 
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mended to this body that from now on 
any ship constructed by the Navy of 
8,000 tons or more should be nuclear 
powered. In recognition of that policy, 
I feel sure that the House Committee 
on Armed Services will continue to au- 
thorize the necessary money to cover 
the cost. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think the commit- 
tee deserves congratulations for their 
step. I am certain that in the overall 
it will result in a saving because these 
ships with nuclear power will not only 
be more effective but more efficiently 
operated. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I think the gen- 
tleman knows that recently we had to 
use the Sea Wolf in the South Atlantic 
to locate the Portuguese passenger ship 
that was in the hands of pirates. Be- 
cause this submarine had unlimited 
cruising capability, being nuclear pow- 
ered, it was sent up there to locate and 
track down the Portuguese passenger 
vessel. This is a good demonstration of 
what you can do with nuclear power 
against conventionally powered ships. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. OSMERS], a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Chairman, seldom 
in our legislative history has any com- 
mittee accomplished such a monumental 
task in so short a period of time as has 
the Committee on Armed Services in the 
preparation of H.R. 6151. Under section 
412(b) of Public Law 86-149, enacted 
last year, a complete review of every ma- 
jor weapons program was absolutely es- 
sential in order that the necessary au- 
thorizations could be recommended as a 
basis for future defense appropriations. 

Chairman VINson brought to this ar- 
duous task the full force of his leader- 
ship and the sum of his vast experiences. 

While it is axiomatic in weapons that 
we always have too many during peace- 
time, and never enough when at war, the 
Nation must maintain a well-balanced 
defense against the threat of both nu- 
clear and conventional attacks. 

The principal change, both in money 
and weapons, made by the committee 
in the Department of Defense requests, 
is the addition of $337 million for the 
procurement of B-52 and B-58 bombers. 
I strongly urge the Congress to approve 
this addition. Both of these bombers 
have demonstrated their effectiveness, 
and we should not allow their assembly 
lines to close down next year for two 
very important reasons: 

First, it will cost needless millions to 
start them up again as I am sure would 
be done. Second, while I do not share 
the doubts expressed in the report about 
the effectiveness of ICBM’s, there does 
not seem to me any real prospect of a 
nuclear war because of the deterrent 
effect of our known capability to over- 
kill any nation or group of nations in 
the world. This means we must have 
manned bombers of the highest quality 
for use in the situations that now exist, 
or seem likely in the future, which may 
involve our Armed Forces. Should 
threats to our security arise in such 
areas as Cuba, the Congo, Laos, South 
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Vietnam, and elsewhere, they will be 
met by bombers and not by ICBM’s. 

That is why, Mr. Chairman, I regard 
this authorization for the continued pro- 
curement and improvement of B—52 and 
B-58 bombers to be of the most vital sig- 
nificance to our defenses. Though a 
nuclear disarmament agreement now 
seems most unlikely, it might be accom- 
plished in the next year or two. Such 
an agreement would further increase 
our dependence on conventional manned 
aircraft. 

Every weapon and expenditure in this 
bill, and every one left out of it, has 
had the most careful and conscientious 
committee consideration without regard 
to partisanship or selfish interest. 

The Nation needs a balanced arsenal 
of weapons for its defense and H.R. 6151 
provides such an arsenal. I strongly 
urge the House to approve it without 
additions or deletions. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AVERY]. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
requested this time so that I may direct a 
question to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, the distinguished 
gentieman from Georgia. I wonder just 
what is the impact of certain language 
in the report in respect to the B47 
bomber program. We all realize, of 
course, the B—47 does not hold the same 
posture in our defense picture that it did 
a few years ago. Are we to conclude, 
however, from this language that the B- 
47 program phasing out has been 
lengthened? 

Mr. VINSON. I will say to the gentle- 
man that at the conference with the 
Secretary, which was attended by various 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the Secretary was given the 
benefit of our views, which was to the 
effect that he should not expedite too 
rapidly the phasing out of the B-47. It 
is going to be a very, very gradual ap- 
proach to the ultimate phasing out. 

Mr. AVERY. Then, if I might in- 
terpret the gentleman’s remarks, the 
B-47 will continue to play a substantial 
role especially in our ground alert pro- 
gram? 

Mr. VINSON. I can answer the 
gentleman this way. If the gentleman 
from Kansas is a Member of Congress for 
the number of years that the B—47 is 
used, he will be here several more terms. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, as my distinguished chair- 
man has indicated, the committee has 
added $25 million to this bill to permit 
the procurement of three long-range 
jets for the Special Air Mission Squadron 
of MATS and $21.2 million for installa- 
tion of turbofan engines on 15 C-135 
aircraft now being procured for MATS. 
Before discussing the need for these 
items, I would first like to review the 
past efforts of this body to modernize 
the airlift forces. 
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The 86th Congress, recognizing the 
potential gap in modernization of airlift 
forces, appropriated $200 million for in- 
terim modernization of the airlift forces. 
These funds are being used to procure 
C-135 and C-130E aircraft. Thirty C-— 
135 jet aircraft which is the cargo ver- 
sion of the SAC KC-135 tanker have 
been ordered. The Air Force expects to 
receive delivery of the first C-135 next 
month and the total by August 1962. 
Sixteen C-—130E aircraft, the long-range 
version of the C-—130, have been ordered 
and a program objective of 50 has been 
established for MATS. This will require 
an add-on buy of 34 C—130E’s from fiscal 
year 1962 funds to complete this pro- 
gram. The first delivery of the C-130E 
is planned for March 1962 and the last 
of the 50 in March 1963. The C-135 and 
C-130E will greatly improve the airlift 
capability. For example, 20 MATS air- 
craft performed the Chilean airlift in 10 
days whereas 10 C-—135 cargo transports 
could have done this job on a produc- 
tivity basis in 3 days. The C-135 air- 
craft with straight jet engines, however, 
presents an operational problem. The 
excessive runway distances required to 
land and take off with substantial pay- 
loads limits the effectiveness of this air- 
craft. 

This is the reason your committee has 
added $21.2 million to this bill for turbo- 
fan engines. If this aircraft was 
equipped with a turbofan engine, the 
number of existing airfields it could use 
in Africa, the Middle East, and southeast 
Asia would be greatly increased. The 
fan engine will also permit a significant 
increase in payloads to these same areas. 
The engine also operates at a reduced 
noise level and will result in increased 
productivity and greatly reduced fuel 
consumption, particularly at long ranges. 
Adoption of the fan version will result in 
considerable savings to the Government 
over the period of years these aircraft 
will be in use. Using Chile, for instance, 
there are only eight airfields 6,000 feet 
or longer. The C-—135 could land a full 
payload in any one of the eight airfields 
with turbofan engines. With the jet 
engine presently installed, only one run- 
way could be used with full payload. 

The procurement of three long-range 
jets for the Special Air Mission Squadron 
will inaugurate an orderly modernization 
program for the SAM fleet. The present 
fleet is composed of six VC-—121A’s— 
early model Constellations—three VC- 
118’s — DS-6’s — one VC-121E—Super- 
Connie—and three 4-engine jet VC- 
137’s—Boeing 707’s. Although the VC- 
121E and the three jets continue to be 
useful to the SAM requirement, the nine 
DC-6 and Connie aircraft are 10 to 13 
years old and urgently need replacement. 

The fleet is assigned the responsibility 
of providing airlift of the President, his 
staff, Members of Congress, and the 
highest level Government officials travel- 
ling to foreign destinations. A review of 
commitments made to the SAM fleet 
discloses a rapidly increasing utilization 
of the three jet aircraft assigned. This 
is due to the correspondingly increased 
value of the time of SAM fleet passen- 
gers. The missions requiring satisfac- 
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tion by jet transportation overtax the 
capability of the three jets now assigned, 

Each year’s continued use of the ob- 
solescent, conventionally powered air- 
craft reflects a trend of spiraling mainte- 
nance costs and an increasing frequency 
of component failures. Not only is the 
use of mechanically marginal, obsoles- 
cent equipment difficulties, but there is 
incurred an alarming rate of increased 
cost of logistic support, operation, and 
maintenance. For example, C-121A 
parts are no longer obtainable from pro- 
duction-line sources because commer- 
cial carriers no longer use this type of 
aircraft. Consequently, required parts 
must be hand tooled, which is expensive. 

Operational experience shows that 
economy and effectiveness of the long- 
range fleet requires aircraft capable of 
nonstop, transatlantic flights and 
possessing performance characteristics 
which permit takeoff and landing from 
runways no longer than 6,000 feet. Tur- 
bofan powered versions of either DC-8, 
707 120-B or Convair 990 are capable 
of this performance. 

The majority of the aircraft of the 
SAM fleet do not compare favorably with 
the equipment being used to transport 
the representatives of other govern- 
ments. Improvement of the U.S. na- 
tional prestige would be well served by 
assigning to SAM, aircraft which more 
properly represent the status of Ameri- 
can aircraft manufacturing and tech- 
nological progress. 

As to the future, the Air Force recog- 
nized the requirement for an advanced 
strategic transport aircraft, and, in con- 
junction with the other Services and the 
Federal Aviation Agency, has formulated 
a requirement for an advanced cargo 
transport, which will have a nonstop 
capability over either ocean. This is the 
C-141, formerly called the SOR 182 air- 
craft. The Department of Defense ap- 
proved the SOR 182 approach to the 
strategic airlift modernization and $30 
million, the amount that could be uti- 
lized effectively, has been applied from 
the funds Congress provided to initiate 
development. As you know, contractor 
source selection has been completed and 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. was an- 
nounced as winning this competition on 
March 13, 1961. First delivery of an 
operational C-141 aircraft to MATS is 
expected in fiscal year 1965. Thus, a 
long-range modernization program, to 
support general and limited war require- 
ments, is firmly established. In addition 
to the military airlift modernization pro- 
gram, it is hoped that civil airlines will 
purchase the C-141 aircraft. This 
would improve the CRAF cargo capa- 
bility and, in turn, the augmentation 
capability of the strategic airlift of 
MATS. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HirsTtanp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
much impressed with the statement of 
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the distinguished chairman and mem- 
bers of the Armed Services Committee 
and this general proposal. It is a tre- 
mendous program but it is tremendously 
worthwhile. 

I am especially impressed, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the committee has seen fit to 
recommend a balanced program rather 
than putting all of our eggs in one 
basket, the missile basket. 

We are proud of the great progress in 
missile research development and suc- 
cess. But we must agree that missiles 
as weapons have not yet been proven. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many types of 
proven successful warfare and weapons 
besides bombing, and there are other 
types of weapons to deliver bombs suc- 
cessfully besides missiles. 

The manned bomber, Mr. Chairman, is 
still our best and best proven weapon. 
Moreover it is constantly usable whereas 
a missile once used is expended, and 
must be, at colossal expense replaced not 
once but hundreds and thousands of 
times. I am informed our recent suc- 
cessful satellite putting a man into space 
and back cost over $400 million. 

The proposal is to extend the use of 
and postpone closing out date of the B—47 
and the B—-52 and again to program the 
B-58, and we are for it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, many of us be- 
lieve we at the same time must go the 
whole way and push the greatest of 
them all, the great B—70 Valkyrie. 

The B-70 so far surpasses anything 
yet imagined that it hardly seems safe 
to settle for less than the best. 

The B-70 is not only a terrific bomber, 
faster than anything yet planned, over 
2,000 miles per hour, flying higher than 
any ship yet. It can deliver not only 
bombs with greater weight and accuracy 
than ever yet. 

It is more than a bomber. It can be 
a transport delivering troops and equip- 
ment suddenly to the key and critical 
spots. In the brushfire wars of the fu- 
ture it can prove a quick and sudden 
snuff out. It is my opinion, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we would only need to snuff 
out one such war and we would never be 
faced with another. 

Large as the expense would be, Mr. 
Chairman, it is far less than the vast 
sums we are now putting into missiles 
with all their unreliability and their un- 
proven ability. 

The B~—70 is recallable. Launched 
and underway at the first alarm they 
can be recalled if the alarm proves 
false. 

The B-70 is unstoppable, due to its alti- 
tude and speed and the fact that it is a 
movable launching pad whose course can 
be instantly altered. Its great load- 
carrying ability enables it to carry any 
size weapon. 

The B-70 can be a replaceable first 
stage of a satellite thus the tremendous 
cost thereof can be saved. 

Mr. Chairman, for this and other rea- 
sons, I plead for the restoration of the 
full B~70 program. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend 
his remarks at this point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, fa- 
vorable action today on S. 1852 by the 
House will represent another essential 
step forward in the strengthening and 
diversification of our Armed Forces. We 
must move ahead in the vital mission of 
increasing the capabilities and efficiency 
of the Armed Forces to successfully 
meet any threat to the peace and secu- 
rity of this Nation. 

There is growing awareness among 
the citizens of our country regarding 
the importance of investing increased 
sums in a sound defense system as a bul- 
wark against further Communist en- 
croachments. My mail, and I am sure 
that of most Members, reflects the read- 
iness of the American people to make 
the necessary investments and sacrifices 
toward the continued development of 
this Nation’s military programs. 

In the area of defense U.S. citizens 
certainly do not want to be second best. 
Indeed, we cannot afford to be second. 

Significantly, George Washington, al- 
most 178 years ago, prophetically enun- 
ciated a defense policy which is most 
appropriate for our consideration today. 
He stated: 

There is a rank due to the United States 
among nations, which will be withheld, if 
not absolutely lost, by the reputation of 
weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we 
must be able to repel it; if we desire to se- 
cure peace, one of the most powerful instru- 
ments of our rising prosperity, it must be 
known that we are at all times ready for 
war. 


It is especially reassuring in examina- 
tion of this bill to note that the distin- 
guished members of the House Armed 
Services Committee and those of the 
other body have recommended a policy 
decision of retaining proven manned 
bombers as part of our Nation’s defense 
arsenal. 

Less than 2 weeks ago I called the at- 
tention of the House to the importance 
of maintaining a proven and flexible 
global deterrent such as the B—52 bomb- 
er in the face of multiplying crises which 
we face around the globe. 

This bill provides authorization for 
continued development and production 
of nuclear weapons and missiles; but it 
also provides authorization for the Sec- 
retary of Defense to keep our bomber 
production lines going to insure that we 
have a diversified arsenal including mis- 
siles and bombers. 

While I do not profess to be a military 
expert in any sense of the word, it does 
appear to me that in the Strategic Air 
Command we have a capable aerospace 
force of missiles and manned bombers 
and it represents our Nation’s most effec- 
tive deterrent to war. 

Missiles, because of their range and 
speed, will be effective deterrents to en- 
emy aggression. So, too, will manned 
jet bombers because they can be recalled 
once launched and they can be diverted 
from one target to another should the 
need arise. 

Recent technological developments 
have broadened the capabilities of the 
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B-52 global bomber. The B—52 now is 
equipped to carry airbreathing Hound 
Dog missiles. The air-launched Hound 
Dog can be fired at a target hundreds of 
miles away, permitting the bomber to 
either return to its home base or proceed 
to another target. 

The B-52 also will be capable of 
launching the Skybolt ballistic missile 
at multiple targets as far as 1,000 miles 
away, making it unnecessary for the 
bomber to penetrate heavily defended, 
hostile territory. 

It is evident that the B—52 remains the 
most versatile long-range manned bomb- 
er in the Strategic Air Command at the 
present time. It is reassuring that this 
bill recognizes the importance of con- 
tinuing production of. this weapon be- 
= the present cutoff date of August 

2. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time, and ask 
that the bill now be read for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That funds 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
during fiscal year 1962 for the use of the 
Armed Forces of the United States for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels, as authorized by law, in amounts as 
follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For aircraft: For the Army, $211,000,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $1,585,- 
600,000; for the Air Force $3,812,000,000, of 
which amount $%525,000,000 is authorized 
only for the procurement of long-range 
manned aircraft for the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. 

MISSILES 

For missiles: For the Army, $550,800,000; 
for the Navy, $606,400,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $27,000,000; for the Air Force, $2,792,- 
000,000. 

NAVAL VESSELS 

For naval vessels: For the Navy, $2,915,- 

000,000. 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Vinson of 
Georgia: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause of S. 1852 and substitute therefor the 
following: “That funds are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated during fiscal year 
1962 for the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels, as authorized by 
law, in amounts as follows: 

“AIRCRAFT 

“For aircraft: For the Army, $211,000,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $1,585,- 
600,000; for the Air Force, $3,670,200,000; 
Provided, however, That $337,000,000 of the 
foregoing $3,670,200,000 is authorized only for 
the procurement of B-52 and/or B—58 bomber 
aircraft. 

“MISSILES 

“For missiles: For the Army, $550,800,000; 
for the Navy, $606,400,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $27,000,000; for the Air Force, 
$2,'792,000,000. 


“NAVAL VESSELS 
“For naval vessels: Por the Navy, $2,925,- 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. GUBSER. I have an amendment 
to S. 1852. I would appreciate it if the 
Chair would advise me as to the proper 
time to offer the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
may offer it now or wait until a later 
stage. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GusBsER: On 
page 2, line 8, immediately after “$2,915,- 
000,000” insert the following: “Plus an ad- 
ditional $697,500,000 for the acquisition of 
an additional six SSB (N) submarines.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 min- 
utes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. In view of the fact 
that the gentleman has already had 16 
minutes would he indicate how many 
minutes he wants on this particular 
amendment, just on this one? 

Mr. GUBSER. _ I would say to the dis- 
tinguished chairman that I have been 
recognized for 5 minutes, but it is not 
my intention to utilize more than 3. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, in view 
of that I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this amendment and all 
amendments thereto close in 10 min- 
utes. This is just on this amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
will state it. 

Mr. GROSS. On this amendment 
and all amendments thereto. 

Mr. VINSON. My request limits it to 
this amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Will that close debate 
on the entire bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. This applies only 
to the Gubser amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. It does not close de- 
bate on the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia that all debate on the pending 
amendment close in 10 minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment has been well debated and 
it is not my intention to prolong the 
debate except to emphasize several 
points which have previously been made. 

First, the question has been raised as 
to why these naval officers who have 
recommended a program of 45 were not 
able to convince the previous adminis- 
tration. The answer is simply because 
of the fact that the George Washington, 
our first operational Polaris submarine, 
did not go to sea until November 15. 
Second, this is the first time that the 
Congress has been able to make a deci- 
sion on this program with an opera- 
tional submarine in being, and to bene- 
fit from the information that we have 
gained from its operation. 

Secretary Gates, in the Appropria- 
tions Committee hearings last year said 
that if the George Washington trials 
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were successful he would—I quote— 
“have no hesitancy whatsoever” in ac- 
celerating the program. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a partisan 
matter, and the present occupant of the 
well of the House has never considered 
itassuch. I am not attempting to saddle 
Secretary McNamara with the decision 
of his predecessors, nor would this 
amendment so saddle him. He admits 
that he is currently studying the ulti- 
mate objectives of the Polaris program. 
This is right, this is proper. 

But if he should decide to continue 
beyond No. 29—and by his own words, 
this is a possibility—should we by the 
terms of S. 1852, build in an automatic 
and an inevitable disruption of the or- 
derly program schedule which we will 
achieve under the Kennedy acceleration 
of one submarine per month? 

We do not obligate the Secretary to 
build these submarines. We do not obli- 
gate the Appropriations Committee to 
approve their findings. We only make 
it possible. 

Remember that we have a new law. 
We have 412(b). Under the terms of 
that law we cannot, by Chairman VIN- 
SON’S Own words appearing in the hear- 
ings, authorize long leadtime items 
unless you have the ship authorization, 
because “the ship is the basis of the 
appropriation.” 

All we are asking for is an insurance 
policy so that if Secretary McNamara, 
in his wisdom, decides to go ahead be- 
yond No. 29, we will not force him to lose 
time which can never be regained. The 
Polaris system is our only present opera- 
tional deterrent system, with the excep- 
tion of the Atlas. Should we now when 
we have this in being, when we can keep 
it coming into our inventory, build in a 
l-year delivery gap? I say we should 
not. We do not obligate the Congress 
to vote a single dime, nor do we obligate 
the administration to ask for it. 

On that basis, Mr. Chairman, I request 
support for my amendment. 

Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GUBSER]. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust this amendment 
will not be adopted. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. OsmeErs] stated a 
moment ago that this bill had been well 
and thoroughly considered in the com- 
mittee and it represents a balanced pro- 
gram for these authorizations. 

This is the first time that the Con- 
gress has had the responsibility of au- 
thorizing aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels in many years. I do recall that 
some 22 years ago we did authorize items 
of this kind, but we got away from that. 
We are now getting back to it, and I 
trust that what we do will be a mean- 
ingful and a purposeful thing. I hope 
that it will be a responsible authoriza- 
tion written only after very careful con- 
sideration within the Committee. 

This amendment was offered in com- 
mittee when we were considering this 
bill, and it lost by a vote of 25 to 3. So 
it is quite evident that the vast majority 
of the gentlemen on my left who serve 
on the Committee on Armed Services, 
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considering this amendment in commit- 
tee, rejected it. 

I would like to read to you from a 
letter addressed to our chairman by Sec- 
retary McNamara, under date of May 
10. Iam not going to read all of it. I 
will read a portion of it, as follows: 

Although some naval officers have recom- 
mended an ultimate program of 45 boats, 
there has never been Department of De- 
fense approval for this number. In fact, 
the previous administration had not ap- 
proved more than 24—19 fully funded and 
5 partially funded boats. We have increased 
this number to 29—all fully funded. As to 
the future, no decision has been made by 
this administration that there will be only 
29 boats in the program and this question is 
part of the study which is now underway 
covering the entire field of requirements for 
strategic delivery systems. If it is deter- 
mined that the program should be enlarged 
beyond 29 boats, necessary action can be 
taken either by reprograming, if this meets 
with the approval of appropriate committees 
of the Congress, or by requesting supple- 
mental authorizations and appropriations. 
We will make certain that construction 
schedules as extended, will not be disrupted 
by failure to make timely provision for neces- 
sary long leadtime items. 


There is the commitment of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

I call your attention also to that por- 
tion of the hearings appearing on page 
1605, where the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Van ZanpT], a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, and 
also a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, propounded this ques- 
tion to Admiral Rickover—and I do not 
think I have to convince you that Ad- 
miral Rickover is a nuclear enthusiast: 

Mr. Van ZaNvbT. Now, Admiral, is it not 
true we are going all out for Polaris-type 
submarines at the neglect of attack-type 
submarines? 

Admiral Rickover. That is right, sir. 


Then there is further discussion that 
you can read on page 1605 with reference 
to going all out for Polaris submarines 
at the expense of the nuclear attack- 
type submarines. It is clear from the 
testimony on page 1605 that in the opin- 
ion of Admiral Rickover and the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania that the Polaris 
program has been pursued in such 
fashion as to place the attack-type sub- 
marine program in a position far lower 
than it should occupy. This bill con- 
tains, as it is now, an authorization of 
over $44 million for long lead time items. 
Eleven million dollars of that is for the 
nuclear attack-type submarine. The 
long lead time item, of course, is the re- 
actor, the powerplant of the submarine. 
Remember, the Polaris submarine has 
limitations in its use. It is essentially a 
vehicle for the launching of the Polaris 
missile and it is not intended to be a 
participant in anti-submarine warfare. 

We have a powerful force, as you will 
discover on page 1473 of the hearings. 
These 10 new that are authorized now 
will give us a total of 29, carrying 464 
ballistic missiles. These 29 submarines 
will have the capability of launching 464 
ballistic missiles. 

I assure you that the committee has 
given this matter very careful considera- 
tion, indeed. The program is adequate. 
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Let us make the authorization by the 
Congress a truly meaningful thing by re- 
jecting this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GuBsER]. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, on 
that I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GusBserR and 
Mr. KILDAY. 

The committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 58, 
noes 105. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Vinson] on his amendment. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, I have 
offered a substitute to the Senate bill. 
The substitute is the exact language 
of the House bill. There is a difference 
of $131.8 million between the two bills. 
In other words, the Senate bill carries 
$131.8 million more than the House bill. 

I ask that my amendment substitut- 
ing the House bill for the Senate bill be 
adopted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, as one Member of the 
House I hope that never again will I be 
confronted with the necessity of voting 
on a bill authorizing the expenditure of 
$12 to $13 billion with as limited knowl- 
edge as I have as to what this money will 
be spent for. It is impossible for the 
average, garden variety, Member of the 
House to know a great deal about the 
justifications for this huge expenditure 
because on page after page of the hear- 
ings the questions and answers are de- 
leted for security reasons. So we have 
all too little to go on. I will vote for 
this bill, but at the same time I am going 
to hope for the best and fear the worst. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. VINSON. Here is the situation. 
Heretofore, the Committee on Appro- 
priations has been bringing in an appro- 
priation bill, very much like this bill. 
Now you have an opportunity, as does 
the House, to get even more information. 
In other words, you get the informa- 
tion twice. You get it from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services first and then 
you get it from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. Naturally, neither we nor 
the Committee on Appropriations can 
include in the hearings all of the de- 
tails concerning the characteristics and 
the cost of these weapons. But every 
particle of that information is in the 
Committee on Armed Services and I 
publicly here state on the floor, on my 
responsibility as chairman, that any 
Member who wants to get the detailed 
information can get it if he will come to 
the committee. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the state- 
ment of the gentleman, but I doubt that 
very many Members of the House are go- 
ing to have the time to go to the com- 
mittee and get the information that has 
been deleted for security reasons, and 
they could not use it if they did. 
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Mr. VINSON. The gentleman previ- 
ously used a good expression which I 
should like to repeat in view of his state- 
ment; that is, have faith and confidence 
in the 37 men who brought in this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. That is the reason why 
I am going to vote for the bill. Since 
this bill deals with ships, missiles, weap- 
ons, and so on, and so forth, I should 
like to say, in view of the Kennedy fiasco 
in Cuba, that I have never seen an ex- 
planation of what weapons were used by 
the Castro forces to sink the communi- 
cations ship, an American-built freight- 
er, that was used in support of the in- 
vasion forces. Can the gentleman shed 
any light on that? 

Mr. VINSON. I regret I am in com- 
plete ignorance on the matter, as the 
gentleman’s question would indicate he 
is. I know absolutely nothing in the 
world about it. 

Mr. GROSS. _I will say to the gentle- 
man from Georgia and Members of the 
House that I hope that after certain 
persons get through trading tractors for 
Cubans they do not start trading Polaris 
submarines for Cubans. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last two 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to support 
this bill, too, and I hope that better and 
more effective results will be forth- 
coming. 

I express my feeling today, and I know 
it is that of a lot of others, in a little 
jingle entitled “Just Lousing It Up”: 


We have loused up in Laos. 

We have loused up in Cuba. 

We have loused up in Alabama, too. 
But cheer up my friends. 

All is not lost. 

We have Eleanor and Walter 

To pull us through. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vrvson]. 

The substitute amendment was agreed 
to. 
The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Karsten, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 1852) to authorize appropriations for 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for 
the armed forces, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 300, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with an 
amendment adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, on final 
passage, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 402, nays 0, answered “pres- 
ent” 0, not voting 34, as follows: 


[No. 64] 
YEAS—402 

Abbitt Dole Jones, Ala. 
Abernethy Dominick Judd 
Adair Donohue Karsten 
Addabbo Dooley 
Addonizio Dorn Kastenmeier 

Dowdy Kearns 
Alexander Downing Kee 
Alger Doyle Keith 
Andersen, Dulski Kelly 

Minn. Durno 
Andrews Dwyer Kilday 
Anfuso Edmondson Kilgore 
Arends Elliott King, Calif. 
Ashbrook Ellsworth King, N.Y. 
Ashley Everett King, Utah 
Ashmore Evins Kirwan 
Aspinall Fallon Kitchin 
Auchincloss Farbstein Kluczynski 
Avery Fascell Knox 
Ayres Feighan Kornegay 
Bailey Fenton Kowalski 
Baker Findley Kunkel 
Baldwin Finnegan Kyl 
Baring Fino Laird 
Barrett Fisher Landrum 
Barry Flood Lane 
Bass, N.H. Flynt Langen 
Bass, Tenn. Ford Lankford 
Bates Forrester Latta 
Becker Fountain Lennon 
Beermann Frazier Lesinski 
Bell Frelinghuysen fiponati 
Bennett, Fla. Friedel Lindsay 
Bennett, Mich. Fulton Lipscomb 
Berry Gallagher Loser 
Betts Garland McCormack 
Blatnik Garmatz McCulloch 
Boggs ary McDono 
Boland Gathings McDowell 
Bolling Gavin cPall 
Bolton Giaimo McIntire 
Bow Gilbert McMifian 
Boykin Glenn McVey 
Brademas Goodell Macdonald 
Bray Goodling MacGregor 
Breeding Granahan Machrowicz 
Brewster Grant Mack 
Brooks, La. Gray Madden 
Broomfield Green, Oreg. Wagnuson 
Brown Green, Pa. Mahon 
Broyhill Griffin Maflliard 
Bruce Griffiths Martin, Mass. 
Burke, Ky. Gross Martin, Nebr 
Burke, Mass. Gubser Mason 
Burleson Hagan, Ga. Mathias 
Byrne, Pa. Hagen, Calif. Matthews 
Byrnes, Wis. Haley May 
Cahill Hall Meader 
Cannon Halpern Merrow 
Carey Hansen Michel 
Casey Miller, Clem 
Cederberg Hardy Miller, 
Celler Harris George P. 
Chamberlain Harrison,Va. Miller, N.Y. 
Chelf Harrison, - Milliken 
Chenoweth Harsha Mills 
Chiperfield Harvey,Ind.  Minshall 
Church Harvey, Mic Moeller 
Clancy Hays Monagan 
Clark Heaiey Montoya 
Coad Hébert Moore 
Cohelan Hechler Moorehead, 
Collier Hemphill Ohio 
Conte Henderson Moorhead, Pa. 
Cook Herlong organ. 
Corbett Hiestand Morris 
Corman Hoeven Morrison 
Cramer Hoffman,l. Morse 
Cunningham Hoffman, Mich. Mosher 
Curtin Holland Moss 
Curtis, Mass. Holtzman Multer 
Curtis, Mo. Murphy 
Daddario r Murray 
Dague Huddleston Natcher 
Daniels H Nelsen 
Davis, Ichord, Mo. Nix 
James C. Ikard, Tex. Norblad 

Davis, John W. Inouye Norrell 
Dawson Jarman 

Jennings O’Brien, il. 
Denton Jensen O’Brien, N.Y. 
Derounian Joelsen QHara, Il 
Derwinski Johansen O’Hara, Mich 
Devine Johnson, Calif. d 
Diggs Johnson, Md, Olsen 
Dingell Jonas O'Neill 








Osmers Ryan Thomas 
Ostertag St. George Thompson, N.J. 
Passman St. Thompson, Tex. 
Patman Santangelo Thomson, Wis. 
Pelly und Thornberry 
Perkins Saylor Toll 
Peterson Schenck Tollefson 
Pfost Schneebeli Tuck 
Philbin Schweiker Tupper 
Pike Schwengel Udall 
Pilcher Scott Ullman 
Pillion Scranton Utt 
Pirnie Seely-Brown Vanik 
Poage Selden Van Pelt 
Poff Shelley Van Zandt 
Powell Sheppard Vinson 
Pucinski Shipley Wallhauser 
Quie Short Walter 
Rabaut Shriver Watts 
Rains Sibal Weaver 
Randall Sikes Weis 
Ray Siler Westland 
Reece Sisk Whalley 
Reifel Slack Wharton 
Reuss Smith, Calif. Whitener 
Rhodes, Ariz. Smith, Iowa Wickersham 
Rhodes, Pa. Smith, Va. Widnall 
Riehlman Spence Williams 
Rivers, Alaska Springer Willis 
Rivers, S.C. Stafford Wilson, Calif. 
Robison Staggers Wilson, Ind. 
Rodino Steed Winstead 
Rogers, Colo. Stephens Wright 
Rogers, Fila. Stratton Yates 
Rogers, Tex Stubblefield Young 
Rooney Sullivan Younger 
Roosevelt Taber Zablocki 
Roudebush Taylor Zelenko 
Rousselot Teague, Calif. 
Rutherford Teague, Tex. 
NAYS—O 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—0 
NOT VOTING—34 
Alford Cooley Moulder 
Anderson, Ill. Davis, Tenn. Price 
Battin Dent Riley 
Beckworth Fogarty Roberts 
Belcher Halleck Rostenkowski 
Blitch Holifield Schadeberg 
Bonner Johnson, Wis. Scherer 
Bromwell Jones, Mo. Smith, Miss. 
Brooks, Tex. Kilburn Thompson, La. 
Buckley McSween Trimble 
Colmer Marshall Whitten 
' So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Dent with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Riley with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. Price with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Bromwell. 

Mr. Trimble with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Schadeberg. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Bonner with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 6151) was 
laid on the table. 





FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 
A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a concurrent reso- 
lution of the House of the following title: 
Hovse CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 316 
Concurrent resolution providing that the 
two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives on Thursday, 


May 25, 1961, at 12:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
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on Education and Labor have until mid- 
night Monday to file reports on H.R. 
7215, the bill on higher education, and 
H.R. 7300, the bill on Federal aid to 
education. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 





AUTHORIZING APPROPRIATIONS 
TO THE NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 299 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 6874) to authorize appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for salaries and expenses, research 
and development, construction of facilities, 
and for other purposes. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill, and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening mo- 
tion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmirH]; and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution provides 
for an open rule with 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate on the annual authoriza- 
tion bill for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. The amount 
requested in the bill is $1,376,900,000. I 
know of no controversy over this rule 
and therefore reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, as has been explained by the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. Botuine], this 
rule provides for 2 hours of general de- 
bate. It is an open rule. The request 
is for $1,376,900,000. The only com- 
ments I can bring to you other than that 
are those set forth in the supplemental 
views of the gentleman from California 
[Mr. GEorGE P. MILLER] and the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. Bass], 
where they indicate that this authoriza- 
tion is some $141,600,000 above the re- 
quest and as to that amount of money 
they do net feel that it was accompa- 
nied by reasonably detailed plans for 
expenditure. 

Other than that, I know of no opposi- 
tion to the rule. I have no requests for 
time and I yield back the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 6874) to 
authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for salaries and expenses, research and 
development, construction of facilities, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 6874, with Mr. 
Watts in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill H.R. 6874, con- 
stitutes the annual authorization bill for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. In short, it is known as 
the annual space bill. 

This year the bill carries with it a 
total authorization of $1,3'76,900,000. 
The bill itself is divided into four sec- 
tions. The first section relates to sal- 
aries and expenses, the second section 
relates to construction, and the third 
section relates to construction of facili- 
ties matters. 

The bill represents the carrying for- 
ward of our national space program, 
which in turn represents one of the 
strongest weapons America possesses in 
its ideological struggle with communism 
for the mind of man. I know this is a 
rather soaring type of statement, Mr. 
Chairman, but nonetheless it is true. 

I know that every Member of the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics is convinced that a great deal 
more depends upon the success of our 
national space program than a simple 
race for scientific achievement between 
the United States and Russia. Right 
now the esteem in which the United 
States is held in the eyes of the world is 
dependent upon what we do in space as it 
is dependent upon few other areas of 
national endeavor. This is so whether 
we like it or not. The security of our 
Nation, in fact, our very survival, our 
economic and material well-being, de- 
pend in no small degree on what we are 
able to accomplish in this space program. 
This is true of both the civilian and 
military aspects of the space program. 

The bill before you represents the 
civilian side, and its approval we believe 
is consequently very essential. The 
total amount to be authorized under 
this bill is $1,376,900,000. In general 
categories, salaries and expenses repre- 
sent $199,286,000. The research and 
development phase of the program, 
which is the largest part of the bill, is 
$1,023,539,000. The construction of fa- 
cilities and new construction in the bill 
runs to $139,075,000. The emergency 
construction of facilities in the bill is 
$15 million. 

Mr. Chairman, for the fiscal year 1961 
Congress authorized the Space Agency, 
and that was last year, actually $970 
million. We appropriated in the course 
of the year $964 million, leaving a bal- 


Mr. 
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ance authorized but unappropriated of 
about $6 million. 

Thus it is clear that this year’s au- 
thorization bill represents a markup 
from a year ago of something like 40 
percent. 

On the other hand, the program out- 
lined by this bill represents merely the 
long-range and relatively conservative 
continuation of NASA’s announced 10- 
year program. 

In other words, this bill represents 
roughly one-tenth of the 10-year pro- 
gram of NASA in space. 

We believe the amounts contained in 
the bill are the minimum amounts 
needed to carry out the national space 
program, as authorized by the admin- 
istration and by the previous adminis- 
tration. The money does not in any 
sense represent a crash program or even 
what most knowledgeable people believe 
must be spent, if the United States is to 
become a leader in all phases of the 
space effort. 

In this connection, I might say, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen and ladies of 
this committee, that there are state- 
ments made in the press and generally 
that tomorrow there will be recommen- 
dations by the President, from the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government, for 
a considerably larger sum. But in this 
bill, we gave the NASA Agency every 
dollar which the NASA Agency presented 
to the budget and which was approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. But, we went 
further than that. We gave them $126,- 
600,000 more and we did it on the basis 
that these were the needs that they pre- 
sented to the Bureau of the Budget, but 
because of a money shortage at that 
particular time, they were reduced to 
this extent. Therefore, we restored 
$126 million on various projects, each 
one of which was separately and indi- 
vidually justified by the NASA Agency 
before the committee took action in re- 
storing those items to this bill. 

So the bill does represent the full rec- 
ommendations of the Bureau of the 
Budget plus this additional amount, 
every portion of which was justified by 
the needs of NASA on its 10-year pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the distinguished majority leader, a 
Member of the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Bearing on the 
statement just made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics, the best evidence 
of the good judgment and foresight of 
the chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics as to 
the increase of $126 million is the fact, 
according to the newspapers and accord- 
ing to information I have, that part of 
the President’s message tomorrow, when 
he appears in joint session, will be in 
connection with increased authorizations 
and appropriations in the field of outer 
space. That clearly shows the judgment 
of the chairman and members of the 
committee is sound and that they were 
looking to the future. I want to con- 
gratulate my friend, the gentleman 
from Louisiana, on the outstanding job 


he is doing as chairman of this very im- 
portant committee. I think I know 
something about it because I was chair- 
man of the Select Committee on Astro- 
nautics and Space Exploration. I also 
want to congratulate the members of 
the committee without regard to party, 
of course, it is a great committee and 
each member is dedicated to service on 
that committee. I was off the commit- 
tee for 4 or 5 months as the result of a 
situation which has been much mis- 
understood. The facts are that when 
we made the Democratic committee as- 
signments in January, one of the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics was elected to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency on the 
Democratic side. In the meanwhile, the 
Democratic committee on committees 
filled his vacancy, and I think one or two 
other vacancies on the Democratic side. 
The next day the displaced member tele- 
phoned me when he found out that both 
the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics and the Committee on Banking and 
Currency were major committees, and 
that he preferred to stay on the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, and 
that he was very much distressed. Rath- 
er than ask the Democratic commit- 
tee on committees to unseat one of the 
new Democratic members whom they 
had voted on just a day or so before, 
and since I was a member of that com- 
mittee, I asked that my name be taken 
off the committee so that the gentleman 
who had been assigned to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency could come 
back to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. In that way none of the 
new members who had been elected the 
day before to the committee would have 
to be taken off the committee. 

I thought it was the decent thing to 
do. I am very glad the leadership on 
both sides, excluding myself and the 
members, increased the committee so 
that I could go back there. I am very 
happy and proud to serve on this com- 
mittee. The members are dedicated. 

This field is of vital importance. I am 
particularly interested because I think 
I played an important part in the intro- 
duction and the voting out of the Rules 
Committee the resolution establishing 
the Standing Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

Read the reports of this committee. 
They are ahead of the Executive. This 
committee believes not in catching up 
with the Soviet Union, because we know 
we will never catch up, because if it 
takes 4 or 5 years to catch up on booster 
strength where are the Soviets going to 
be at that time? They are not going 
to stand still during the next 4 or 5 years. 
This committee stands not for catching 
up—but for surpassing. We know that 
it can be done. We know that America 
has the brains, we know America has the 
facilities, and we know that what is nec- 
essary is the coordination of the great 
brains we have in America and the 
facilities. 

While this legislative committee can 
call attention to and urge and discuss, 
it rests with the executive branch of 
the Government to employ the means, 
the measures, and the opportunities that 
will bring about a coordination of the 


brains and facilities we have in America. 
This committee is rendering an ines- 
timable service to our country and to 
the world with the sound actions and 
judgment of the chairman and the mem- 
bers; and, disregarding myself now as a 
member of the committee, I want to ex- 
tend my congratulations to the chair- 
man and all the members of the com- 
mittee. They are entitled not only to 
congratulations but also to the thanks 
of the American people. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I want 
to thank the majority leader very much 
for his fine words; and let me say that 
the gentleman did not have to explain 
how he returned to our committee, be- 
cause I want to assure the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], 
our majority leader, that the entire com- 
mittee was delighted when we learned 
the gentleman wished to return to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
We felt as though it were a homecoming. 
This includes sentiment on both sides 
of the aisle. 

When the majority leader was chair- 
man of the select committee and I sat 
beside him I felt his strength, his ability, 
and his judgment as it was made part 
and parcel of the space program of the 
United States of America. We have him 
back now to add to our strong commit- 
tee. We on both sides are pleased to 
have him. Likewise, we are delighted to 
have the former Speaker of the House, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin], who has been most cooperative 
and most helpful. We are happy that 
he is a member of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ALBERT. First, I would like to 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana for 
his fine tribute to our great majority 
leader, one of the greatest men ever to 
have served in this body, throughout all 
its history. I know every Member is 
pleased that he is to continue the great 
work he started as chairman of the 
select committee by becoming a member 
of the standing committee. I also want 
to congratulate the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee and all members 
of his committee for their fine work. 

I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question: Is it not the policy of this 
great committee, as expressed in this 
bill and other actions, that the United 
States of America will be second to none 
in the field of astronautics? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
correct. 

Mr. ALBERT. Second to none in the 
effort it is going to make? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I think 
every member of the committee feels 
that there is no room for thinking of 
second place for the United States of 
America in any part of the space pro- 
gram; and if we are going to make an 
effort in space at all we should make an 
effort which will be sufficient to put our 
country in the leadership in every 
fundamental phase of this space effort. 

I want to say again that sometimes I 
am amazed at the versatility of our ma- 
jority leader when he leaves the affairs 
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of the House and returns to the commit- 
tee with equal ability, taking up the af- 
fairs of state, and giving up for the 
moment the affairs of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I hope the gen- 
tleman will yield for a word of appre- 
ciation, not only for a fine report but 
also for the gentleman’s thoughtfulness 
with regard to the House membership in 
making available the films that were 
taken inside the space capsule last week. 
That was informative to every Member 
of the House to have the opportunity to 
see them, and we appreciate it very 
much. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman is very kind, and I thank him. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. I served on the select 
committee under the leadership of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CoRMACK] and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Martin]. It was a very 
rewarding experience. It covers a big 
area, but it is not big enough for politics 
as yet. In the select committee, as well 
as in the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics, the permanent committee, 
these has been a minimum of political 
jockeying and political advantage taken 
by anybody. There has been a maxi- 
mum of hard, diligent work. I, too, am 
glad that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. McCormack] is back on 
the committee, because he certainly 
showed in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, when the messages came up here as 
to the method of administration in space 
and how the NASA agency was to be set 
up, a tendency to cooperate with Presi- 
dent Eisenhower rather than raising an 
issue, although there was some disagree- 
ment. Under the circumstances, I think 
it is fine that the committee has been 
able to come up with a well-prepared 
report, and I congratulate the chairman 
of that committee and the members of 
the committee on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I thank 
the gentleman for his fine remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill H.R. 6874 rep- 
resents the recommendations of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the recommen- 
dation of NASA. 

There is only one exception, and that 
is in reference to solid fuels. There the 
committee in its judgment added $10 
million for the purpose of further re- 
search in solid fuels. We did that only 
after hearing from industry, from NASA, 
the Defense Department, and from other 
witnesses. The committee, I think 
unanimously—I may be wrong—sup- 
ported that. We had a feeling that we 
ought to go faster in reference to the 
research and development of solid fuels. 
We felt there was a real economy that 
could be effected by going faster in this 
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particular field of research; therefore, 
we added in that particular instance $10 
million, which amount was over and 
above that recommended by the Budget 
or by NASA. 

The amounts of the increases involved 
are as follows: Sounding rockets, an in- 
crease of $2 million; scientific satellites, 
an increase of $13 million; meteorological 
satellites, an increase of $12 million; 
Project Apollo, manned exploration of 
the moon, an increase of $42.6 million; 
launch vehicle technology, an increase of 
$8 million; solid propulsion, an increase 
of $15 million; electric propulsion, an in- 
crease of $2.9 million; Project Rover, the 
nuclear rocket development—that is so 
important to the space program—an in- 
crease of $8.5 million. 

Mr. Chairman, that in substance is 
the bill that we present to you today. 
In presenting it to you we say that this 
bill will keep us abreast of space devel- 
opment competitively with the Soviet 
Union. We hear rumors that additional 
funds will be requested. We will give 
those additional requests careful con- 
sideration, because I say there is no 
place in this universe for a second posi- 
tion for the United States of America in 
space. 

Mr. Chairman, to take a chance with 
second place is taking a chance with 
the very survival of our country and free 
institutions. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we have a good many 
requests for time, so we will keep the 
time short today. 

The only conflict in the committee is 
whether the original NASA budget re- 
quest, as approved by the Bureau of 
the Budget, of $1,250,300,000 will be au- 
thorized or whether the original NASA 
request under President Kennedy’s 
budget amounting to $1,417,821,000 shall 
be reduced to $1,376,900,000. The com- 
mittee has recommended to you less 
than the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration originally re- 
quested for fiscal 1962, but we recom- 
mend to you $126.6 million above the 
Bureau of the Budget figure. 

This $1,376,900,000 that the committee 
had recommended is divided as follows: 
Salaries and expenses, $199,286,000; re- 
search and development, $1,023,539,000; 
construction of facilities, $139,075,000. 

If you will look on page 2 of the bill, 
you will find listed the facilities that 
come under NASA jurisdiction. Re- 
member that this is a peacetime pro- 
gram and that those are the facilities 
over which we have jurisdiction, under 
the authorizing committee, which is the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics: 
Langley Research Center, Hampton, Va.; 
Ames Research Center, Moffet Field, 
Calif.; Lewis Research Center, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Goddard Space Flight Cen- 
ter, Greenbelt, Md.; Wallops Station, 
Wallops Island, Va.; Jet Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, Pasadena, Calif.; Marshall 
Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala,;— 
That is the old Redstone Arsenal and is 
under Von Braun—Atlantic Missile 
Range, Cape Canaveral, Fla.—this in- 
stallation is partly supported by money 
from NASA, but as you know, the Air 
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Force runs that installation, Pacific 
Missile Range, Point Arguello, Calif, 
NASA again supplies part of the money 
for certain specific programs, but that 
too, as you know, is run jointly by the 
Air Force and the Navy. 

There are other locations for nuclear 
rocket testing, that includes mainte- 
nance and facilities. We are spending 
$15 million on those. 

We have other locations that are 
called tracking facilities. We have to 
buy land. We have to build propulsion 
development facilities there for sound- 
ing rockets development and provide for 
damage, repair, and construction. Like- 
wise, we have a facility requirement for 
planning and designing structures not 
otherwise provided for. This has been 
funded by $5 million. 

We do have in here a provision for the 
construction of emergency facilities un- 
der section 3 of the act for $15 million. 
The $1,235 million figure actually has 
this $15 million added to it, so the total 
NASA request is really $1,250 million 
which the Bureau of the Budget ap- 
proved. 

Let us determine what changes the 
committee made. I would like to em- 
phasize that all the increases made, ex- 
cept in the case of solid propulsion, were 
made in direct conformance with the 
original NASA request of the Bureau of 
the Budget and the long-range planning 
of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. In the field of solid pro- 
pulsion, the current 1961 fiscal budget 
provided $3.1 million for that particular 
purpose. The Kennedy administration 
budget had increased it by $5 million to 
a total of $8.1 million. 

My own amendment increased that 
figure by $10 million to $18.1 million. 
The reason for that is to launch a 
research and development program to 
catch up with the Russian development 
of large-sized boosters. Propellant fuel 
contractors testified before the commit- 
tee that this area was not adequately 
supported, especially since the 1961 
budget provided $68 million for liquid 
fuel research and development. If you 
want to catch up with Russia I hope you 
will support the committee on the extra 
$10 million. 

Certain committee members, such as 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
AnFuso] wanted to propose an amend- 
ment for $50 million for solid fuel re- 
search and development. Some of us 
felt that amount was a little too high 
as a beginning. If we start with a mod- 
erate initial increase we will better pro- 
gress and achieve more efficient results. 
Actually, both Congressmen AnFruso and 
Kine had introduced separate bills for 
a $30-million increase in solid fuel 
propulsion research and development. 

Mr. Chairman, may I enumerate vari- 
ous figures to indicate where the com- 
mittee increased funds. For sounding 
rockets, we provided an increase from $7 
million to $9 million. These are rockets 
that go up vertically, straight up, out 
to a distance of one earth radius or 
4,000 miles into space. 

For scientific satellites, we provide an 
increase from $64,700,000 to $77,700,000. 
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For meteorological satellites, we pro- 
vide an increase from $28,200,000 to 
$40,200,000. This increase will permit 
the launching of two additional Tiros 
weather satellites and thus give the 
United States continuous weather ob- 
servations from satellites during 1962. 

This is important to our farm areas, 
our coastal areas, and our areas along 
our rivers and streams. Anyone inter- 
ested in farms, in the shore line, in the 
sea, in the Great Lakes, or in flood con- 
trol, anyone interested in hurricane 
warnings or storm warnings of any type, 
should certainly favor this particular 
program. We look ahead to the time 
when we will probably be able to give 
weather predictions of great accuracy 
for 30 days in advance. 

For Project Apollo, which will prob- 
ably have three men in a capsule orbit 
the moon, to begin with, and some time 
later, make a soft landing there, we pro- 
vide an increase from $29,500,000 to 
$72,100,000. Without this increase, 
Project Apollo, which carries the 
U.S. hope for manned lunar observa- 
tions and explorations, can be expected 
to fall badly behind schedule. The tes- 
timony before our committee strongly 
supported this view. 

We feel that crucial, high-speed 
reentry tests should be vigorously con- 
ducted and that we should immediately 
go ahead on these tests. We need in- 
vestigation in life sciences to insure 
that manned missions are successful and 
the men are protected. These two items 
without committee support would have 
to be abandoned for the time being un- 
der the current budget. 

On the item of launch vehicle tech- 
nology, we provide an increase from $15 
million to $23 million. The additional 
money here will permit the development 
of new in-orbit rendezvous techniques for 
refueling of spacecraft, and advances in 
the development of maneuverable space- 
craft. This is one of the most important 
programs we can support from the point 
of view of U.S. defense. The country 
that first has maneuverable space vehi- 
cles can destroy any city around the 
world within a 5-minute period, if it is 
used for military purposes. 

Without this money, testing will be re- 
tarded. This is important not only for 
civilian but also for military purposes. 

For electric propulsion, we provide an 
increase from $6,800,000 to $9,700,000. 
The additional money here will permit 
the purchase of launch vehicles for 
testing ion and arc-jet engines, which are 
so important to ultimate long range 
interplanetary travel, under space flight 
conditions. They have a very small 
booster potential, but they are very fine 
for maneuvering vehicles in space. Un- 
less we have these vehicles, we cannot go 
ahead with that testing program. 

If we are going ahead on inter- 
planetary travel we must then have the 
electric propulsion systems and ion 
engines. 

For nuclear systems technology, we 
have increased that from $28 million to 
$36.5 million. This additional amount is 
to advance Project Rover, and it is to 
put the nuclear rocket development into 
the hardware stage. The success of 
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U.S. long-range space exploration will be 
dependent on nuclear projects such as 
the Project Rover rocket program. 

Our trouble is that Russia is ahead of 
us, we must say very definitely, in the 
development of large boosters, but they 
are chemical boosters. They are liquid- 
type boosters, which are of the current 
generation of vehicles. If we want to 
leapfrog the Russians the thing for us to 
do is give the full amount requested by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, $51.5 million, instead of 
accepting the cut of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration down to $28 million. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
BELL] has joined with me in writing the 
President on this matter. I include a 
copy of our letter for the REcorp. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 24, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEarR MR. PRESIDENT: We are writing to 
you to recommend strongly for your con- 
sideration the placing of an immediate DX 
priority, the highest national priority, on the 
Rover nuclear engine program for space 
flight. 

We feel that this is an urgent matter that 
should be called particularly to your atten- 
tion. As the basic propulsion system of the 
future in space, adequate leadtime for this 
vast program requires immediate action to 
make sure that facilities, reactors, engines, 
components, and research and development 
can be planned and prepared in advance. 

Acequate propulsion is the solution to the 
big booster problem. This is an immediate 
necessity in our U.S. program for space flight 
and space exploration as well as the develop- 
ment of space platforms, space laboratories, 
and maneuverable vehicles in space. Our 
long term U.S. programs require nuclear 
propulsion as the basic foundation for 
progress. 

With highest and personal regards, 

JAMES G. FULTON. 
ALPHONZO BELL. 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FULTON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts, 
our former Speaker [Mr. Martin]. 
Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, having served since its in- 
ception on this very important commit- 
tee, I do not feel I want to permit the 
bill to pass without joining in express- 
ing the privilege and pleasure of the 
whole committee that our majority 
leader [Mr. McCormack] has rejoined 
the committee. We knew he was happy 
to come back, and he will continue, as he 
has in years past, to help us to develop 
a program that I believe is very helpful 
to the country. His contributions to the 
Space Committee have been tremendous. 
May I also congratulate the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Brooks], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fu.- 
TON] and the other members of the com- 
mittee. I have been here for 37 years, 
and I have never seen more dedicated 
service than the members have devoted 
to this subject. Let me say, too, that the 
subject is one that is very difficult and 
very technical. It requires great study. 
That it has had. Above all, what im- 
pressed me was the fact that there was 
no partisanship displayed in this com- 
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mittee in any instance. We all had, on 
both sides, but one purpose, and that was 
to do what was best for America and for 
the development of science. 

As to this particular bill, we have ex- 
ceeded the amount that was recom- 
mended in the budget figure, but we 
have not gone beyond that which the 
NASA officials believe is necessary for 
the progress of America in the field of 
space. When we deal with the conquest 
of space we deal with something of vital 
importance. We are dealing with legis- 
lation that may well determine the 
future fate of America and the world. I 
think this committee with its dedication 
to this subject, as it has already demon- 
strated, has the ability to handle it. 
America is fast catching up with Russia 
in its struggle to reveal the secrets of the 
worlds beyond. I congratulate the mem- 
bers of the committee on the bill. They 
have shown a real intention of keeping 
America in front. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his fine and kind remarks. May 
I say that it has been a real honor and 
pleasure to serve with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Martin], and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
McCormack], in aiming a new genera- 
tion out into space. They have been 
here a long time, and they have been 
most helpful in getting us off the ground, 
off the pad, and up into space. On this 
“Big Booster Committee,” as we call it, 
both the gentleman from Massachusetis 
[Mr. MartTIn] and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] are the 
biggest boosters we have. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I do not 
know of two men more dedicated to 
progress in space, more men who have 
been as long in the House of Represeni- 
atives as they have, yet who are as young 
in this job as they are. Certainly, it has 
been most pleasant to work with the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Martin]. I personally have gone to him 
time and time again with matters that 
I am sure required time and attention 
on his part. He has responded without 
fail in every instance for the best inter- 
est of the United States of America. 

Mr. FULTON. In closing, may I say 
that I want to thank the Chairman for 
his statement in this respect, and I join 
with him. 

May I say, in further comment about 
this committee, that the committee 
members have visited our space facilities 
and installations time after time. We 
have followed the Mercury program, the 
man-in-space program, very carefully. 

We have learned about space and the 
methods and equipment being developed, 
as well as research in space. We have 
spent hour after hour in hearings, I 
would say that if there is any committee 
in the Congress, excepting the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means or the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, that has spent 
any more time in hearings, I would like 
to know about it. 

It does mean we fellows and our first 
lady in space, Congresswoman We!s of 
New York, have given dedicated service. 
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If you would like to come to the commit- 
tee meetings or contact anyone of us, we 
would be glad to give you the details of 
many of these programs which, because 
of security reasons, we cannot give pub- 
licly. I am glad to be associated with 
everyone on this committee because it 
really has been a privilege to find people 
so interested in the research and de- 
velopment and movement of science in 
space and, in astronautics, and as well 
as here on the earth. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. AnFruso]. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to add my public approval of H.R. 6874, 
and to speak briefly with reference to 
the provisions of the bill authorizing the 
salaries and expenses portion of the 
budget for fiscal year 1962. I am chair- 
man of the subcommittee assigned the 
review of this portion of the bill, and 
after several days of hearings during 
which a detailed explanation and justi- 
fication for the salaries and expenses 
items were given by the NASA witnesses, 
I am satisfied that the requests for funds 
here are both reasonable and commen- 
surate with the progress anticipated as a 
result of this authorization bill. 

Although the salaries and expenses 
portion of this bill is composed of seven 
object items calling for a total estimated 
, requirement of $199,286,000, approxi- 
*“ mately 82 percent is found in one item, 
namely, personal services and benefits. 
The budget proposes a staffing level of 
18,422 employees. This is an increase of 
1,929 employees over the number esti- 
mated for the 1961 fiscal year. The bill 
does not call for additional excepted 
positions but calls for only such in- 
creased staffing as is necessary to fulfill 
the missions of the various centers as 
required by the increased funding. I 
would like to call your attention to the 
fact that of this increase, three of 
NASA’s centers—namely, Goddard and 
Marshall Space Flight Centers and 
Langley Research Center—and the 
NASA headquarters itself will require 
approximately 85 percent of the new 
staffing. This year’s budget finds an 
overall increase in the activities of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, and as the programing in- 
creases so must the business activity of 
the Administration. ‘The increase in 
personnel at NASA headquarters is not 
necessary only to provide an adequate 
staff to plan, coordinate, and direct the 
technical aspects of the program func- 
tions of NASA itself, but is necessary also 
to provide the technical capability essen- 
tial to high-level coordination of the 
NASA effort with relation to the work 
of other Government agencies and the 
scientific community in general. 

The installation requiring the largest 
single increase in personnel is the God- 
dard Space Flight Center, and this 
installation firmly establishes a require- 
ment,of 760 additional employees. God- 
dard has the responsibility for maintain- 
ing the worldwide tracking network for 
both manned and unmanned satellite 
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tracking. It is also assigned the respon- 
sibility for development of all earth- 
orbiting spacecraft and for the manned 
satellite program of NASA. This in- 
cludes the development of sounding 
rockets, probes into near space, scien- 
tific earth satellites, applications satel- 
lites to provide advance in technology in 
such areas as weather prediction and 
communications and other areas that 
have practical applications in the not- 
too-distant future. 

The major areas of responsibility of 
the Goddard Center requiring additional 
personnel are as follows: 253 employees 
in the Manned Satellite Group to meet 
the heavy operational schedule of the 
Mercury program and to analyze the re- 
sults for future manned space flights; 
138 employees for the Tracking and Data 
Systems areas, to meet the increased 
operational responsibilities due to the 
more numerous and more complex space 
flights and to provide for increased data 
acquisition, reduction and analysis. 
Some additional 56 employees are re- 
quested in the business administration 
and management functions, all related to 
the additional contracts which are re- 
quired by virtue of the accelerated space 
programs. 

The Marshall Space Flight Center is 
presently charged with the management 
responsibility for the Saturn and Cen- 
taur vehicle development programs, pro- 
curement and launching of the opera- 
tional Mercury-Redstone and Agena B 
launching vehicles, and the development 
of the million-and-a-half-pound thrust 
F-1 engine and the 200,000-pound-thrust 
J-2 engine. The planned expansion and 
acceleration of program activity in the 
1962 fiscal year will require a net in- 
crease of 449 employees at the Marshall 
Space Flight Center. 

Of this net increase of 449 employees, 
292 are required in the Vehicle Develop- 
ment area. Technical direction of proj- 
ect management capabilities must be in- 
creased here as a result of accelerated 
program activity and to meet the re- 
quirements of the tight schedule estab- 
lished for Saturn, Centaur and Agena. 
A number of major contracts have been 
executed by the Marshall Center for the 
design, development and integration of 
Saturn stages and the Centaur engine 
and stages, and for the procurement of 
Agena B launching vehicles. The man- 
agement of these contracts establishes 
an increase in the requirements for pro- 
fessional and project-management type 
personnel. Additional personnel are 
likewise required for the technical super- 
vision of such contracts and for an ad- 
vance in in-house technology, which 
supports the contractor effort and forms 
a base of knowledge on which the devel- 
opment of the advanced vehicles can 
rest. 

The bill provides an increase of funds 
for the Apollo project and other mis- 
sions of the Space Task Group. It is 
estimated that to pursue the program 
called for here by the increased funding 
300 additional personnel will be required. 
The Space Task Group will be carried 
as @ separate research center beginning 
with fiscal year 1962 and its work will 
be done in coordination with the God- 
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dard Space Flight Center and Langley 
Research Center. 

The other large object items under the 
salaries and expenses portion of the bill 
are rent, communications and utilities, 
in the amount of $27,344,000, and travel 
and transportation of persons in the 
amount of $8,632,000. Of the request 
for rents, communications and utilities, 
68 percent, or $18,917,000 is set aside 
for rent. Of this amount all but $556,- 
000 is requested for the rental of elec- 
tronic equipment required for data re- 
duction, analytical computations and 
business operation machinery. I might 
add that the $556,000 represents rent for 
buildings and land use at the Marshall 
and Goddard centers pending the com- 
pletion of structures at these installa- 
tions which have been previously au- 
thorized. In view of the apparently 
large figure required for rental of com- 
puter equipment, I would be remiss were 
I not to direct your attention to the fact 
that such use is economically sound. 

The rental of costly, highly technical, 
sensitive computer equipment is far 
more economical than outright pur- 
chase. This is true because the rapid, 
significant advances in the development 
of computer systems to provide equip- 
ment for high-speed operation with 
greater capacity establishes the prece- 
dent that it is more economical to rent 
such equipment rather than procure 
same by direct purchase. Electronic 
computing equipment is used at each of 
the research centers as well as at Wal- 
lops Island and the NASA headquarters. 
The funding estimates for this item are 
based on the use of such equipment 
under a three-shift operational plan. 
Under such rental agreements, rental 
costs are materially reduced. This se- 
cures the most advantageous use of the 
latest equipment under the most eco- 
nomical arrangement. 

Other items in this category include 
communications and utilities. These re- 
flect an increase over the current fiscal 
year. The amounts requested for long- 
distance toll charges comprise the 
largest portion of the funding request 
for communication. This is obviously 
for the reason that the execution of 
the agency’s missions requires constant 
communication with other Government 
agencies and with the scientific com- 
munity in coordinating programs of 
mutual interest. Long-distance tele- 
phone communications are also involved 
in resolving technica] difficulties in 
launching-preparatory operations and 
in maintaining a constant contact with 
the global tracking stations during the 
immediate postlaunch period of pro- 
gramed space launches. 

I would like to add one word of sup- 
port for the $8,632,000 requirement for 
travel and transportation of persons. 
The estimates for fiscal year 1962 are 
an increase of $2,558,000 over the 1961 
needs. It should be stated here that the 
amount authorized in 1961 created limi- 
tations on travel and imposed a heavy 
handicap on the accomplishment of the 
agency’s program objectives. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the increase re- 
quested this year is required for direct- 
ing and coordinating the program func- 
tions and for travel to launching sites 
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and global tracking stations. An anal- 
ysis of the types of services to which 
this object item applies indicates that 
the largest item is for travel in connec- 
tion with the coordinating of program 
activities with other Government con- 
tractors and the scientific community. 
NASA’s program is worldwide. Travel 
is a very necessary item for the super- 
vision and inspection of the global track- 
ing stations and the constantly required 
supervision and inspection of launching 
sites and industrial complexes doing 
contract work for NASA. 

Let me add that each item under this 
portion of the budget has been reviewed 
by my subcommittee. Although I have 
just referred to only some of the major 
items, I am of the opinion that each 
item was fully spoken to by the agency 
witnesses, that each request was fully 
justified and that the salaries and ex- 
penses portion of the NASA budget is in 
line with the other portions of the au- 
thorization bill. 

In closing let me add a word of praise 
for our distinguished chairman, the 
Honorable OverTON Brooks. Because of 
his leadership, the committee has ac- 
complished a great deal in a very short 
time. All members and our staff mem- 
bers are dedicated to their job and have 
shown great vision in a period in our 
history where time is definitely not on 
our side. They had the foresight to ad- 
vance programs vital to our national 
security even before direct recommenda- 
tions were made by the administration. 

We were all very much gratified, 
therefore, when President Kennedy and 
other responsible members of this ad- 
ministration acknowledged and support- 
ed our efforts. 

Like all other committees, I believe 
the Congress can be proud of the fairly 
new House Science and Astronautics 
Committee. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. CHENOWETH]. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 6874, a bill au- 
thorizing appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
It is a great pleasure to serve on this 
committee and to be associated with 
these outstanding Members of the House 
who have been mentioned by previous 
speakers. I feel the committee has done 
a splendid job on this bill, and I want 
to commend the chairman for his lead- 
ership in bringing this bill to the floor. 

This bill authorizes $1,376 million for 
the next fiscal year. I submit that it is 
impossible for members of the commit- 
tee, or of the House, to have the scientific 
and technical knowledge of this entire 
program to be able to determine exactly 
how much money is needed for research 
and development in the next fiscal year. 
The committee is recommending less 
than NASA asked for, but more than the 
Budget approved. Everyone wants to be 
certain that the program has sufficient 
funds for next year, but there can be 
honest disagreement as to just how much 
money is necessary. 

I am personally supporting the amount 
recommended by the committee. In my 
opinion this will give NASA the necessary 
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funds to carry on an effective program 
for the next fiscal year. 

I also want to commend the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. MILLER], who 
is chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Scientific Training and Facilities. I am 
pleased to serve on this committee, as I 
did during the last Congress. The chair- 
man has been most diligent in seeking 
all of the information available concern- 
ing the many facilities for which funds 
were requested. 

Just last week we had before our com- 
mittee the National Science Board which 
governs the National Science Founda- 
tion. We had the presidents of some of 
the leading universities in this country, 
and other educational leaders, all of 
whom are recognized as experts in their 
respective fields. 

It was one of the most impressive 
groups that has appeared before our 
committee. The Chairman of the Board 
was Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of 
the Rockefeller Institute and President 
of the National Academy of Sciences. I 
asked Dr. Bronk this question: 

We hear so much talk and speculation 
about the comparative achievements and 
present status of the United States and 
Russia in the space field: What is your opin- 
ion as to how we stand at this time? 


Dr. Bronk replied that in his opinion 
the United States was ahead of the Rus- 
sians in most phases of our space pro- 
gram. He mentioned that the Russians 
had been more spectacular in their 
achievements, and were ahead in the 
heavy thrust field. However, he com- 
mented that in many of the other areas 
we had accomplished more than the 
Russians. 

I was very much impressed with the 
answer of Dr. Bronk, and I am sure other 
members of the committee were equally 
impressed. I think the opinion of Dr. 
Bronk is entitled to great weight in view 
of his position. He certainly has the op- 
portunity to observe what we are doing 
in our space efforts, and I am sure gave 
the committee his frank and unbiased 
opinion. 

I was very happy to get this reply from 
Dr. Bronk and I thought it would be of 
interest to the Members to know that we 
are making such splendid progress in 
the space field. 

We provide $74,245,000 in this bill for 
the Mercury project, which is the project 
to put a manin orbit. We authorize the 
sum of $224,160,000 for the Saturn proj- 
ect, which will develop 1,500,000 pounds 
of thrust. This will enable us to excel 
the Russians in placing heavy payloads 
in orbit. I am not sure that the Rus- 
sians are now developing this amount of 
thrust, and with the completion of the 
Saturn project there will be no question 
of our superiority in this field. 

Both the Mercury and Saturn proj- 
ects have the highest priority. We are 
anxious to see both of these projects 
completed at the earliest possible date. 

We were disappointed when the Rus- 
sians won the race and was the first Na- 
tion to put a man in orbit. Their suc- 
cess was due largely to the fact that they 
have concentrated on the heavy thrust, 
which I have mentioned above. We did 
not consider such a program essential 
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to our military needs, and as a result 
the Russians have been able to put heav- 
ier payloads into orbit. With the com- 
pletion of the Saturn project this will no 
longer be true. 

We were thrilled recently when Com- 
mander Shepard became the first Ameri- 
can to enter outer space and return. 
This indicates that we are getting close 
to the time when we will also be able to 
place a man in orbit. It is my opinion, 
based on information received by our 
committee, that we will put a man in 
orbit this year. 

I have no sympathy for those who 
constantly seek to downgrade every- 
thing we are doing in the space effort, 
and at the same time upgrade the Rus- 
sian effort. I think the United States 
will be the first to put a communications 
satellite in operation. We will lead the 
way in other peaceful uses of outer 
space, and at the same time be ready 
with our military weapons, including in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles and 
rockets. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the passage of 
this bill, which will authorize the funds 
necessary for us to continue our space 
program, which is essential to the sur- 
vival of our Nation. 

Mr. FULTON... Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. RIcH~man]. 

Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
program for fiscal 1962 submitted to our 
committee by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, and the bill 
before us providing the money for carry- 
ing out that program have my full sup- 
port. 

It is good in a way that we are con- 
sidering the authorization bill for NASA 
at this time. We are still close enough 
to our recent Mercury-Redstone success 
to feel the warm glow of satisfaction 
with that phase of our space explora- 
tion program, yet we are far enough 
away to view that success in its proper 
perspective and to realize the tremen- 
dous challenge that lies ahead in this 
field. We have taken an important, but 
small, step down a long, long road. 

The NASA authorization bill is un- 
like the others that this body considers, 
in that it deals primarily with the un- 
known. Seventy-four percent of the 
funds in this bil! are for research and 
development. Most of this money will 
go for purposes of discovery in areas 
that heretofore have been beyond man’s 
reach, not for application to tried-and- 
true programs and not for projects 
where success is reasonably certain or 
where results can quickly be seen. 

Your support of this program requires 
faith in the capabilities of our scientists 
and administrators, and in the judgment 
of your committee. 

This faith has been demonstrated in 
the past, and it goes without saying that 
it has been singularly rewarded by de- 
velopments of recent weeks. 

I think it is imperative that explicit 
recognition be given the fact that we are 
engaged in a space race with the Soviet 
Union. Not to so recognize would be to 
ignore reality. The basic question to be 
resolved, as I see it, is whether we can 
run such a race with victory as our goal 
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by proceeding with this venture in or- 
derly and precise fashion, and keeping 
it in proper balance in relation to the 
multitude of other demands on our so- 
ciety, or whether we can only run the 
race in:such a manner that the cost of 
winning might well overshadow the psy- 
chological. and scientific gains that 
would accompany the victory, and, in 
that event, whether the venture would 
be worthwhile. 

Whichever way the matter is resolved, 
if we make the effort necessary to wage 
a successful race it will cost us much 
more than the $1,376,900,000 we consid- 
er here today. In my estimation we will 
have to spend at least $3 billion a year, 
maybe more, for the next 10 years. In 
fact, we consider this bill today with 
the knowledge that the administration 
will request, either today or tomorrow, 
an additional half billion dollars for the 
space program. 

These authorization requests are made 
to obtain the funds required to imple- 
ment our plans for the coming year, 
consistent with the long-range objec- 
tives of the 10-year national space pro- 
gram outlined to Congress last year. 
The program during the past year has 
been a substantial success. NASA 
reached every one of its specific objec- 
tives, the last of which was the Mercury- 
Redstone suborbital flight. 

We have an ambitious space program 
outlined for the years ahead, and it is 
vitally necessary to begin laying the 
groundwork at this time for many of 
our future efforts. Sometimes it is nec- 
essary to begin major developments 
months, even years, in advance of actual 
space flights. 

Nearly one-third of the budget up for 
consideration here today is required for 
a major effort in the development of 
suitable launch vehicles of steadily in- 
creasing capacity. This has been one 
of our competitive weak points as far as 
the space race is concerned. We have 
really been bucking the tide because of 
the U.S.S.R.’s great thrust advantage. 
The extra money, and particularly the 
time, we have spent to refine and minia- 
turize our instrumentation have been 
costly to us. The Soviets have not been 
faced with this problem. As I say, a 
great percentage of these funds will go 
to improve our booster capability. 

I would like to call your attention to 
several of the programs which I feel are 
of particular importance. The commit- 
tee has recommended the expenditure 
of $40,200,000 for providing a worldwide 
meteorological satellite capability. This 
holds great portent for the good of man- 
kind 


It will mean putting up a system of 
stabilized satellites for 500- to 1,000- 
mile polar orbits, and stationary satel- 
lites for 22,000-mile equatorial orbits. 
It will require the development of a va- 
riety of scientific equipment for acquir- 
ing and transmitting meteorological in- 
formation to the United States. 

The benefits to be derived from such 
a system are numerous: Protection of 
life and property from weather disasters; 
safeguarding transportation; crop plan- 
ning, control and protection; industrial 
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planning of weather-dependent prod- 
ucts, outdoor enterprises, and heating 
and cooling loads; convenience in plan- 
ning personal activities; eventual limited 
weather modification and control; and 
good will in return for providing current 
global meteorological data to other na- 
tions. 

I might add that there is considerable 
potential here as far as the military is 
concerned. 

Formulation of the operational con- 
cepts and the preliminary planning are 
now underway. This program was be- 
gun with Tiros I and Tiros II and will 
continue with the launching of a third 
Tiros in the next fiscal year. This will 
be followed by the launchings of the 
earth-stabilized, polar-orbiting Nimbus, 
and by the stationary satellite Aeros. 

The committee has recommended 
$44,600,000 for another project offering 
tangible benefits to mankind—a world- 
wide system of communications satel- 
lites. There is a great potential utility 
in satellites as relay stations in world- 
wide communications systems. 

We have already had remarkable suc- 
cess with the Echo I passive communica- 
tions satellite, and the potential of ac- 
tive communications systems has been 
adequately indicated. NASA hopes to 
prove its feasibility and suitability for 
civilian application at an early date. 

The active communications satellite 
holds the promise of new and reliable 
links in long distance, transoceanic tel- 
ephonic and telegraphic communications 
as well as new means for intercontinen- 
tal radio and television services. 

Also recommended is $74,245,000 for 
Project Mercury. Lengthy discourse on 
the potential and the accomplishments 
of Mercury is hardly necessary at this 
point. This project is moving rapidly 
toward the point in time when our first 
manned orbital flight will be an accom- 
plished fact. 

Mercury’s eventual successor, Project 
Apollo, will receive $72,100,000 under 
this authorization. Apollo will give us 
the ability to conduct a manned lunar 
exploration and to place a manned 
scientific laboratory into earth orbit. 
Apollo will be a versatile vehicle that 
will enable man to accomplish important 
functions in space. 

The committee has recommended $18,- 
100,000 for further research into the 
utilization of solid-propellant engines. 
Solid-propellant rockets have many po- 
tential advantages in that they are 
simple in design, they are easily and 
safely shipped, they are economical, they 
can be stored for extended periods of 
time and remain ready for immediate 
use, and they are highly reliable. 

Also included in this sum is the in- 
vestigation of the engineering feasibility 
and probable development cost of solid 
rocket motors with thrust levels of 1 to 
2 million pounds. 

We have also recommended $36,500,- 
000 for nuclear systems technology. In 
my estimation this important area holds 
considerable potential. Because of the 
high specific impulse inherent in the nu- 
clear rocket engine, long-range missions 
involving large payloads may be accom- 
plished with lighter and simpler vehicles. 
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The largest, and one of the most im- 
portant, single items under research and 
development is $224,160,000 for Saturn. 
Saturn is now proceeding at full tilt, 
carrying the highest national priority. 
It will be capable of sending large pay- 
loads into interplanetary space and will 
send three to five man crews into earth 
orbit. The Saturn first stage will gen- 
erate 1,500,000 pounds of thrust and will 
give us a truly heavy booster capability 
for the first time. 

There are many other programs cov- 
ered in this bill. I have just touched on 
a few. They are all necessary parts of 
a highly coordinated and interrelated 
program of development. This is not a 
haphazard venture, lacking effective co- 
ordination. Nothing in this bill today 
represents what is commonly termed a 
“crash” program. We are not rushing 
into anything blindly. These programs 
are constructive and they have certainly 
been justified to my satisfaction. They 
represent responsible and calculated 
efforts at vital achievements in space 
technology. 

We are providing a very minimum for 
the successful conduct of our space pro- 
gram. I urge your support of this au- 
thorizing legislation. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to my col- 
league, the gentleman from California 
{Mr. GEorGE P. MILLER]. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, the present bill calls for $1,376,- 
900,000. This is $141,600,000 more than 
the request submitted to the committee 
by NASA. 

Mr. Chairman, I can subscribe to what 
my colleagues have all said about the 
desirability of being first in space and 
about the desirability of maintaining the 
dignity of this country in this field, but 
I want to point out to you that money 
alone is not the criterion of the progress 
of this program. And, I do not think 
that laymen are capable of estimating 
the amount of money that is necessary 
in this program or that by adding money 
to the program that has not been re- 
quested nor, in my estimation, been fully 
justified, is serving this country or serv- 
ing the space program. I submit to you 
that the additional $141.6 million here 
requested was not supported by docu- 
ments furnished by NASA or documents 
approved by the scientists and engineers 
in whose custody we have put this pro- 
gram. 

Surely, in our experience, we realize 
that no agency of Government ever gets 
enough money, and it is quite easy to 
ask one of these gentlemen when he 
comes before you whether he could use 
more money, but I have yet on this com- 
mittee or other committees on which I 
have served that have approved author- 
ization bills ever had a member of such 
an agency say “No, we do not need more 
money; we cannot use more money.” 
But, we are not dealing with merchandise 
that you can go into the store and buy, 
that you can take off the shelf. The 
things that we are buying here are ex- 
perimental, the things that must be de- 
veloped, and these can be developed with 
celerity. But, a crash program—and 
that, Iam afraid, is what the committee 
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is recommending here—has never prov- 
en valuable or never served this country 
well in war or in peace. We are pioneer- 
ing in new fields. We are going over a 
strange territory, and we must calculate 
our course carefully lest in our anxiety 
to reach our goal we become diverted 
from the true course and waste our en- 
ergy and our efforts and our goods and 
thwart the very thing we want to ac- 
complish. This was the case in the old 
days in the West when people, in an 
effort to get to the goldfields early, took 
short cuts. They generally ended up lost 
on the desert where they left their goods 
and their bones. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the Chair count for a 
quorum ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, no 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present has been made. I ask for the 
regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thought 
that the gentleman from Michigan made 
the point of order that a quorum was 
not present. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, he just 
called attention to something. He did 
not make a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The_ gentleman 
from California [Mr. GrorcE P. MILLER] 
may proceed. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to compliment the hard 
working members of this committee, al- 
though I may differ with them on the 
manner in which we approach this bill. 
I question no one’s motive, but I feel 
that you cannot pull off the top of your 
hat figures for money or estimates for 
money to develop big boosters when no 
one has seen a big booster and no mem- 
ber of this Committee is competent to 
define one, let alone tell you what it is. 
Surely, I can tell you that it is one of 
14% million pounds thrust. You might 
be interested to know that we have no 
instrument of measurement in the 
United States, at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards at the present time that can meas- 
ure more than 100,000 pounds. This is 
one of the deficiencies that exist, and if 
you think I am wrong, go to any of the 
laboratories throughout the country, and 
find one. 

It is easy to talk the patois of science 
but perhaps the patois of science is just 
as bad as having no knowledge of 
science. So it was for these reasons that 
I was constrained to sign the report ziv- 
ing supplemental views on this bill. 

I am just as interested and just as 
dedicated as any man on this committee 
or in this House in getting on with this 
program. We in the United States have 
made great progress. We are far ahead 
of Russia; not in the so-called big booster 
class, as you have been told; but who dis- 
covered the Van Allen ion bands? A 
great breakthrough? Through our 
space probes, through the analyses that 
have been made of the data that we have 
brought back, from satellites that have 
been up for 6 months to a year and that 
are still giving us critical data from outer 
Space, we have correlated more data than 
any country in the world. But, again, 
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we are pioneering in a new field. We are 
in a field where we can move with 
celerity, but we cannot move with haste, 
when the hysteria and the competitive 
spirit to be ahead of the other fellow may 
lose the race for us. And I speak seri- 
ously to you when I say that. Hereisa 
place where we must weigh the facts. 
We have the greatest scientists, the men 
who head NASA, Mr. Webb, Dr. Dryden, 
the engineers and scientists associated 
with them, the people in the Navy, the 
people in the Air Force, the people in 
the Army, the members of our universi- 
ties who serve as consultants to NASA, 
and so forth. American industry has 
done a fine job, but money alone is not 
the answer. 

We can ruin this program, we can 
ruin our position in the world, if we 
seem to think that we can buy our way 
with money through these programs. I 
urge that celerity and solid thought be 
used in going ahead. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
{Mr, Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman, 
I had not anticipated he was going to 
yield time to me. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
from Louisiana how many new employees 
are going to be added to the payroll 
of the Federal Government if this bill 
is passed. The report indicates several 
hundred will be put on the payroll. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. If the 
gentleman will refer to the report on 
page 2 he will find it gives an itemized 
list of the total number of additional 
employees, with the breakdown. The 
total number is 1,929. 

Mr. GROSS. Did I hear the gentle- 
man correctly—1,929 new, additional 
employees? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. They are 
from various areas throughout the coun- 
try. They are not here in Washington, 
D.c. There are 167 at NASA head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C, There are 
some in California, some in Ohio, and 
down in Virginia, but the gentleman will 
find them all on page 2 of the report. 

Mr. GROSS. It does not make so 
much difference where they are, they 
are still going to have to be paid for 
by the taxpayers of the country. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The gen- 
tleman had that thought in mind, and 
I thought he would be interested in 
knowing where they are. They are not 
all in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. GROSS. I am more interested in 
knowing what will happen to the tax- 
payers of the country. We were told 
that the appropriation bill for the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department 
would put 3,400 more employees on the 
payroll. When is this business going 
to end? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I do not 
know of any program more important 
to our survival than this program. If 
the gentleman is going to worry about 
the taxpayers after this Nation is de- 
stroyed and the people are gone, I can 
understand his concern, but if you want 
to get ahead of Russia and protect our 
people from devastation caused by space 
efforts, you have to pay for it, that is all. 
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Mr. GROSS. I am for @ space pro- 
gram; do not misunderstand me, but 
I can also envisage the United States of 
America being destroyed from within. 
I think the gentleman can, too, upon 
sober reflection. I see you have $8,632,- 
000 for travel and transportation of per- 
sons. That is a lot of money to snend 
on travel and transportation of persons, 
in my book. I wonder whether this 
program is getting out of hand? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No, the 
program is not. Most of this program 
in the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration was taken over from 
other agencies. It was simply a transfer 
of employees, and the employees’ setups 
and installations. That is the way NASA 
was put together. NASA has a relatively 
small amount of new faeilities and a 
relatively small number of new em- 
ployees. They were accumulated from 
other agencies. That is the way NASA 
was made up. First there was NACA, 
and then NASA took over the employees 
of NACA. 

Mr. GROSS. That may be true, but 
I am looking at the money for the travel 
and transportation of persons, $3.6 mil- 
lion. That is a lot of money for travel. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Con- 
sidering the percentage it is not out of 
line. I will say to the gentleman there 
is a good deal of travel concerned with 
this. From Huntsville, Ala., for in- 
stance, down to Cape Canaveral, there is 
a great deal of travel involved. There 
is a good deal of travel. There is some 
travel from the headquarters here to the 
plants in Ohio and California. 

Mr. GROSS. This does not include 
the travel expenses of your committee; 
does it? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. The com- 
mittee’s traveling expenses, I will say to 
my distinguished friend, have been 
negligible. 

Mr. GROSS. Ido not knew what you 
mean by negligible, but the question I 
asked was—this does not include the ex- 
penses of the committee; does it? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. No, it 
does not include the expenses, 

Mr. GROSS. All right, then, so we 
can add that to the $8.6 million. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I will say 
to the gentleman, I do not think the 
committee has incurred any appreciable 
expenses for travel this year. We have 
been here in Washington. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not being critical 
of that. What I am trying to say is, I 
am afraid this space program is getting 
ballooned out of shape. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Kartu]. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this opportunity to state my support of 
H.R. 6874, and to enlarge upon part of 
what has already been said by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Louisiana, 
Chairman Brooks of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

May I first say, however, and I must 
say, Mr. Chairman, I do this on a very 
friendly basis, I disagree with the 
statement and conclusions drawn by the 








gentleman from Colorado, my colleague, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH] when he addressed him- 
self to the leadership of the United 
States of America in the field of space. 
I think I recall, upon his asking that 
question and other questions of similar 
nature by other members of the com- 
mittee, I believe I recall that the answer 
to the question was that insofar as the 
overall scientific spectrum was con- 
cerned in this area, the United States 
of America was superior on the overall 
scientific basis and superior to Russia, 
but insofar as the specific space pro- 
gram was concerned, the United States 
of. America was not superior to the Rus- 
sian effort, and I did think, Mr. Chair- 
man, that observation should be made 
for the REcorpD. 

Subcommittee No. 4, of which I am 
chairman, held hearings on a number of 
items which appear in NASA’s research 
and development program for the forth- 
coming fisca: year. The specific items 
which were considered by my subcom- 
mittee are entitled: “Space Craft Tech- 


nology,” “Space Power Technology,” 
“Space Vehicles,” “Scout,” “Delta,” 
“Centaur,” “Saturn,” “Vega,” and 


“Tracking and Data Acquisition.” The 
combined cost of these areas in the space 
program amount to $341,645,000 for 
fiscal year 1962 as compared to $240,- 
139,000 in the same respective areas for 
fiscal year 1961. 

I might say to you that it has not been 
a consideration of this committee to 
spend as much money as they could 
spend. This committee has in all in- 
stances viewed and scrutinized very 
carefully the requests for funds by the 
NASA organization, and we have only 
allowed increases in the areas where we 
have felt it was absolutely necessary to 
put the United States of merica first 
because there are no prizes for second 
place in the race for space. 

All of these areas, Mr. Chairman, and 
all of these programs are extremely im- 
portant. But, I should like to address 
myself to two of the above research and 
development items for which NASA has 
made its largest request for funds for 
fiscal year 1962. These are the Cen- 
taur and Saturn programs, both of which 
are considered by NASA to be of funda- 
mental importance to the overall pro- 
gram for the next several years. 

The Centaur vehicle is composed of 
an Atlas first stage and a new second 
stage which will use for the first time 
in any vehicle, liquid hydrogen and 
liquid oxygen as propellants. It will be 
a very high performance launch vehicle 
which will have capabilities beyond any 
other current liquid chemical vehicle 
known today. Centaur will meet the 
need for payload carrying capacity of 
4, tons in a low earth orbit compared to 
5,000 pounds or 24%4-ton capability of the 
Atlas-Agena B vehicle. No other vehicle 
currently in existence or under develop- 
ment can perform this major role in 
space. The amount requested by NASA 
for authorization for fiscal year 1962, and 
approved by the subcommittee, and sub- 
sequently by the full committee, is $56,- 
400,000. The Centaur involves an ex- 
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tremely important engine development 
and is predicted to become a workhorse 
engine in the next few years. The same 
engine will be used in upper stages in 
the Saturn vehicle, to which we have 
attached many of our hopes for a suc- 
cessful space program in the sixties. 

The other program about which I 
would like to make a brief comment is 
the Saturn vehicle development. NASA 
has requested $224,160,000 for this pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1962. These 
funds will be used in the future develop- 
ment of the Nation’s biggest multipur- 
pose vehicle system. The Saturn vehicle 
will permit the United States to lift large 
payloads from the earth and send them 
into interplanetary space, and put even 
larger payloads with crews of three to 
five men into orbits near the earth. It 
will be a very versatile vehicle for it 
uses the “building-block” approach for 
the upper stages in order to achieve a 
variety of configurations and capa- 
bilities. 

The Saturn development program has 
the highest national priority. There 
are two configurations now planned: 
The C-1, which will have three stages 
and is scheduled to be ready in 1964, 
and the C-2, which will have two, three, 
or four stages and is scheduled to be 
ready in 1965. 

Due to recent events, the subcommit- 
tee explored the possibility of accelerat- 
ing the Saturn program by authorizing 
additional funds for fiscal year 1962. 
However, testimony was received from 
NASA officials which indicates that the 
expenditure of vast additional sums at 
this stage in the development program 
would not significantly speed up the 
Saturn program. Accordingly, the sub- 
committee approved the amount re- 
quested by NASA. 

Mr. Chairman, the members of Sub- 
committee No. 4; and the full commit- 
tee in general, all expressed the wish 
that something could be done to step up 
the pace of developments in our Na- 
tion’s space program. There was unan- 
imous approval of NASA’s request for 
funds for each of the items in the re- 
search and development program which 
were considered by Subcommittee No. 
4. I am sure I speak for all the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee when I say 
that the request made by NASA for 
these items are reasonable and proper. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. RoupDEsUsSH]. 

Mr. ROODEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to devote my allotted time to a very 
strong support for the passage of H.R. 
6874. I may say at the outset that al- 
though this bill calls for what would ap- 
pear to be an extraordinarily large sum 
of money for one agency—a large sum, 
one might say, for one field of endeav- 
or—a large sum for the promotion of one 
program, the space program, the na- 
tional space effort, nevertheless, let me 
call to your attention that in terms of 
gross national product this figure is rel- 
atively insignificant. Much has been 
said as to whether or not this country 
is in a race with Russia in the space sci- 
ences. Many people have reportedly 
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stated that we were behind Russia in the 
development of large space boosters. 
Technicians would have us know that 
the large booster is required for the 
glamorous programing of space events, 
and it has been repeatedly said that you 
cannot make up time that has passed, 
for it is time lost. Only through the ex- 
penditure of increased funding may it 
be possible for this country to gain any 
on the Soviets. 

According to the best information, I 
am advised that the Soviets are putting 
about 2 percent of their gross national 
product into their space effort. While 
it is true that it is very difficult to corre- 
late this in terms of equivalent dollars, 
it would agree that this is certainly in- 
dicative of the national attitude and the 
national effort. In contrast with the 
Russian percentage, we are putting less 
than one-half of 1 percent of the U.S. 
gross national product into our space ef- 
fort, and we include here both the civil- 
ian and the military program. I sug- 
gest to you that were we to advance our 
program on a basis comparable to the 
financial commitment of the Soviets it 
would find this country involved in some 
$10 billion a year. Therefore, I am of 
the opinion that we can well afford to 
spend the funds requested in this bill, 
that we can well afford to pursue the 
programs in a manner called for by the 
expenditure of these funds, that we can 
well afford to go ahead with our space 
program with the expenditure of funds 
commensurate with the progress that we 
desire in order to achieve parity and 
even surpass the Soviets. 

At the present time our space explo- 
ration program has two principal fea- 
tures: First, use of interim capabilities 
created on a short-term basis for the 
limited uses permitted, and second, prep- 
aration of more versatile and powerful 
equipment to carry us into a further 
program for long-distance space explo- 
ration. The money required in this au- 
thorization bill before us is simply a step- 
by-step orderly progression of the 
NASA’s 10-year program and both of 
these principal features of space explo- 
ration will receive their just share of the 
funds. Now both of these activities are 
essential. If we were to refrain from 
use of the interim vehicles and concen- 
trate only on the long-term preparation 
for the future we would not only jeop- 
ardize our position internationally, but 
technically we would probably miss some 
of the scientific factors which may well 
be of great significance in guiding the 
future of our space activities. 

The Soviet achievements are spec- 
tacular. Aside from their scientific 
merit, they focus the attention of the 
world on the Soviet Union. To those 
who have looked to us almost unques- 
tioningly for leadership, they are bound 
to bring doubts and uncertainties as to 
the current quality and validity of that 
leadership. 

There is no denying that the Russian 
successes in space have hit our prestige 
hard. But total success without some 
failures is contrary to scientific experi- 
ence. And this is the part of the Rus- 
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sian space program that goes unpubli- 
cized. 

The Soviets have managed to con- 
vince many, even in the relatively 
sophisticated Western nations, and 
certainly in the less industrially de- 
veloped nations, that Russian achieve- 
ments in space are the true measure of 
scientific and technological advance- 
ment and thus the measure of the 
strength of a culture. Achievements in 
space appear to have made more credi- 
ble Soviet statements in other fields— 
economic, political, and ideological. 

The Soviet propaganda drive is espe- 
cially impressive to the people of na- 
tions with little industry or technology 
of their own. Millions are taking the 
technological accomplishments the Rus- 
sians publicize so well and effectively as 
models for their own ambitions. Not 
knowing fully how these advances were 
made, they reason that the Russian 
peasant hoisted himself by his boot- 
straps in less than a lifetime, lifting 
himself to technological peaks in all 
areas. Uncritically they wonder if other 
marginal peoples might not be well ad- 
vised to step in quietly along behind the 
Communist bandwagon in the hope of 
being swept on to Utopia, overnight, 
and practically painlessly. 

That, in essence, is the international 
problem we face. To counter the 
spreading Communist influence that is 
based on Soviet space accomplishments, 
it is imperative that the United States 
pursue its own space program actively, 
effectively, and with all the ingenuity 
we can muster. 

As you know, the field of space re- 
search is a costly one. Like research 
in atomic energy, space experiments 
make use of complicated, delicate, and 
expensive equipment—and most of it is 
destroyed in the few minutes needed to 
place a satellite in orbit or to accelerate 
a probe to speeds high enough to escape 
into space. No single company or group 
of companies could justify the enormous 
investment required to carry out such 
aprogram. Thus there is no alternative 
to governmental control and funding. 

We cannot measure faith in terms of 
dollars or millions of dollars. It is 
something within ourselves—in the way 
a nation of free men attacks and solves 
problems. A democracy achieves lead- 
ership largely through the industry and 
ingenuity of individuals who, although 
working as teams, approach a challenge 
as @ personal matter. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from New York [Mrs. WEtrs]. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Chairman, the senior 
members of the Science and Astronau- 
tics Committee have covered in some 
detail the specific items contained in 
this year’s NASA appropriations au- 
thorization bill, and I wish only to add 
Several general comments and to men- 
tion one particular aspect of our space 
program which seems to me to be of par- 
ticular importance. 

First, however, I want to compliment 
our committee chairman, Representative 
OverTON Brooks, for the thoroughly 
competent and effective manner in 
which he conducted the hearings relat- 
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ing to this legislation. It is a great 
privilege and pleasure to serve on a com- 
mittee which is headed by such a dedi- 
cated and hardworking public servant. 

With regard to the bill itself, the dollar 
amounts authorized for the various 
NASA programs represent the combined 
best judgment of the members of our 
committee and the leading spokesmen 
from the agency as to the amount of 
money that can effectively be put to use 
by NASA during the coming fiscal year. 
In several instances the committee has 
increased the funds to be made available 
during fiscal 1962; in no instance has 
the committee reduced the amounts re- 
quested by the agency to carry on its 
work. This is, I think, indicative of the 
committee’s collective sense of urgency 
with regard to this country’s space pro- 
gram and of its willingness to cooperate 
to the fullest extent with the admin- 
istration in moving essential programs 
forward at the fastest possible pace. 

Virtually every witness who appeared 
before the committee during the course 
of the extended hearings which were 
held on this bill was asked the same 
question: “Could you effectively use more 
money than you have requested.” Al- 
most without exception the reply was 
that the money contained in the request 
was all that could be spent productively. 
In those few cases in which more money 
did seem desirable, the committee moved 
immediately to make it available. 

I emphasize this point for two reasons. 
First, to indicate clearly that this com- 
mittee—and I am sure our view is shared 
by a great majority in the Congress— 
stands ready to authorize the expendi- 
ture of whatever sums of money are 
necessary to carry forward an overall 
space program of whatever magnitude 
is necessary to achieve the twin goals 
of guaranteeing the Nation’s security 
and of assuring America’s preeminence 
in the field of space exploration. My 
second reason for emphasizing this point 
is that it has been reliably reported in 
the press this morning that the Presi- 
dent is planning to urge upon the Na- 
tion a “crash program” to make America 
first with a man on the moon. I have 
no desire to prejudge the President’s pro- 
posal, but on the basis of the testimony 
presented to our committee by the Na- 
tion’s leading scientists, there is con- 
siderable question that expenditures of 
vast sums of money will, in fact, sig- 
nificantly reduce the time necessary to 
accomplish a successful lunar shot. I 
hope and trust that sufficient attention 
will be given to the counsel of these 
scientists and that billions of dollars will 
not be spent wastefully in a vain attempt 
to enhance American prestige. Particu- 
larly this should be avoided if it will 
mean any delay whatsoever in the other 
vitally important facets of our space 
effort. 

One of these which seems to me to be 
of particular importance is the com- 
munications satellite program, by means 
of which the entire world could be linked 
in a single high-speed communications 
system. 

An operational communications satel- 
lite system would provide instantaneous 
telephone service to all parts of the 
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world, and television, now rather nar- 
rowly limited by the need for frequent 
microwave relay stations, could be trans- 
mitted on a worldwide basis. Such a 
system has possibilities which challenge 
the imagination, and their realization 
would be a tremendous step forward in 
the all-important communications field. 
For the United States to make such a 
communications system available to the 
world would be a most significant and 
worthwhile achievement, and I have 
been urging a rapid speedup in the com- 
munications satellite program. 

In particular, I have suggested that 
NASA Officially invite the participation of 
private industry in the development of 
such a program and that it encourage 
the investment of private capital in the 
Nation’s space activities. 

Many of our space activities must of 
necessity be carried on primarily as gov- 
ernment projects, but this is one area of 
space development in which private en- 
terprise has already indicated the ability 
and the willingness to take the reins and 
move forward quickly, and I hope they 
will be given the opportunity to do so. 

Several of the Nation’s leading com- 
panies, leaders in the communications 
field, have already come forward with an 
offer to the Government in which they 
have proposed to make a worldwide com- 
munications system operational in 1964 
at their own expense, and I am extremely 
hopeful that the President, and through 
him the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, will give their approval 
in the very near future. 

I am convinced that improved com- 
munications between all nations will 
bring about much better understanding 
among nations and greatly enhance the 
cause of peace, and when this can be 
done in the best traditions of American 
private enterprise I think we should 
move forward with it at the fastest pos- 
sible speed. ‘This is an area in which we 
seem to be far ahead of the Soviet Union 
now and I believe that with proper em- 
phasis from the administration we are 
in a position to score an extremely sig- 
nificant “first” in a field which can be 
of immense value to the entire world. 

One final word about our various 
space programs, Mr. Chairman. We have 
been in the Space Age for only a very 
short time and we are just now still on 
the threshold of a vast and largely un- 
known universe. 

Of necessity we must probe in many 
directions and not all of our activities 
will be productive. We will be spending 
in the future much larger sums of money 
than we are dealing with today, and I 
have no doubt that these sums will be 
fully justified. Every one of the scien- 
tific disciplines is already coming into 
play and much greater efforts will be 
called for as we begin to unlock the 
really great mysteries of the universe. It 
is imperative that we approach the ex- 
ploration of space with the sense of 
urgency that it deserves, but that we also 
maintain a sense of perspective and that 
we allow our efforts to be determined by 
rational scientific considerations and not 
by the propaganda efforts of other 
nations. 








I believe that the committee has done 
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its adoption. 
m I yield 
gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. BE. ]. 
Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman I rise for 


bill which deals with a $5142 million al- 
location for research and development in 
the field of nuclear propulsion. 

This allocation request is made up of 
a $15 million proposed expenditure for 
construction and facilities of Project 
Rover as described on pages 74 and 75 
of the report; and 

A $3642 million expenditure for the 
testing of nuclear and electric vehicles, 
propellants, and engines as described on 
pages 42 and 43 of the report. 

Of this total, $28 million represents a 
budget request which I believe to be non- 
controversial. That is, an allocation 
originally submitted by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and approved by the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee. 

The additional $2342 million was the 
subject of discussion both at the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and at the Science 
and Astronautics Committee and it is 
for this reason that I am focusing at- 
tention on it now. 

After receiving the original National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration’s 
request for $514 million, the Bureau of 
the Budget eliminated the $15 million 
construction and facilities request for 
Project Rover and cut $84 million from 
the $3644 million general testing request. 

The reasoning of the Budget Bureau 
was that these funds would only be used 
if certain tests now being conducted 
proved successful and that, therefore, it 
would be more prudent to wait until 
events justified the allocation than to 
allocate on the presumption of success. 

The countering argument originally 
advanced by NASA and upheld by the 
Science and Astronautics Committee 
after listening to a number of expert 
witnesses was that in the event of suc- 
cess the necessity of having to reapply 
for an additional budget allocation 
would bring about delays, loss of lead- 
time, and upset schedules in a program 
vital to the future of the United States. 
Simply stated, we did not believe that 
we could afford not to gamble on success. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that I would 
by both voting record and background 
be classed as an economic conservative. 
I will normally support the Bureau of 
the Budget when it cuts the allocation 
requests of Government agencies. But, 
in this particular case, I believe that the 
evaluation of time made by NASA and by 
the Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics is wiser, more realistic, and more ap- 
propriate to the needs of our Nation than 
is the evaluation of time placed on this 
particular project by the Bureau of the 
Budget. I have joined with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FuL- 
TON] in writing to the President urging 
the highest possible priority be given 
this development—see letter inserted in 
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remarks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Fu.ton]. 

Mr. Horner, Associate Administrator, 
NASA, before the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics, early in February 1960, 
stated that an appropriations cut by 
Congress of $1812 million in the R. & D. 
funds caused NASA to reduce the funds 
for the F-1 or the NOVA engine program 
by $6 million with a resultant delay of 
12 to 18 months. 

The practice of carrying on parallel 
projects to expedite and guarantee con- 
tinuity of programs is common both in 
business and government. The concur- 
rent development of the Polaris subma- 
rine and the Polaris missile is a notable 
example of congressional wisdom in 
guarding against delays and securing the 
greatest possible time advantage from 
success by anticipatory financing. 

Whether we see our space program as 
a matter of national defense, as a mat- 
ter of scientific research and develop- 
ment, as a matter of international pres- 
tige, or as the great adventure of our 
age, we know that the people of the 
United States are demanding that this 
country pass Russia and become No. 1 
in space. 

Many experts, capable of assessing our 
relative technical experience and skill 
in nuclear science, believe that our un- 
questioned superiority in space may 
come during the period of the inevitable 
switch over by the United States and 
Russia to forms of nuclear propulsion 
in rocket engines. 

It is for this reason that I submit 
that we must place an extraordinary 
value on time on a matter so profoundly 
important to all of us. It is on this basis 
that I urge my colleagues to express 
themselves in support of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration’s 
request and of the Science and Astronau- 
tics Committee and affirm the $5144 mil- 
lion covering that section of H.R. 6874 
concerned with nuclear propulsion. 

Likewise, Mr. Chairman, I express my 
endorsement of the entire bill. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman, a new 
Member, on his maiden speech in Con- 
gress. It was well thought out, it had 
good material, and it was right to the 
point. 

Secondly, may I compliment the gen- 
tleman from California on his activity 
and his vigor in getting the nuclear 
rotor rocket program underway so that 
America not only will be equal to Rus- 
sia but will leapfrog the Soviet efforts 
in space. ‘This is the kind of effort we 
need on the Science and Space Com- 
mittee, and I welcome him to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for those very kind re- 
marks. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dapparr1o]. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to discuss briefly the portions of 
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this authorization voted to life sciences 
aspects of the space program. I was 
disturbed a year ago when I first inquired 
into the proposal because of the evident 
intent of NASA to establish a fifth func- 
tional division of its agency to carry on 
bioscientific research, 

I was aware at the time that such 
biomedical studies are being conducted 
by a number of governmental agencies, 
The Senate Committee on Government 
Operations has since filed a most com- 
plete report on the scope of biomedical 
research. More specifically, an out- 
standing handbook on space research 
in the life sciences has been compiled 
by Dr. Earl W. Lindveit for the Senate 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences indicating many of the facili- 
ties available for such research. 

Late last fall I did an extensive sur- 
vey of such space-related scientific re- 
search in the military and nonmilitary 
departments of Government. I- have 
filed my report with the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. I have made 
it a point to question witnesses before 
our committee regarding efforts to co- 
ordinate such research and to deter- 
mine a definite need for any proposals. 

In connection with this particular au- 
thorization, I was pleased when a sub- 
committee under the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. TEaGue] was 
designated to examine the field of bio- 
medical research. It seems to me that 
NASA witnesses before this subcommittee 
for the first time made a very clear ex- 
position of their plans and showed that 
we are well on the road to better organ- 
ization that will guarantee efficient and 
economical research in these areas. 

In that connection I should like to 
quote briefly from the letter to the Speak- 
er from James E. Webb, Administrator of 
NASA, dated May 12, 1961. Mr. Webb 
reported to the Speaker: 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration is undertaking a research pro- 
gram requiring physiological and behavioral 
data on chimpanzees. The research con- 
tracts proposed to carry out the program will 
require the construction of research and 
maintenance facilities for animals. The most 
practical and economical way to provide the 
necessary facilities is through augmentation 
of the aeromedical field laboratory, Holloman 
Air Force Base, N. Mex. 


I am happy that this specific action 
shows that the Space Administration is 
looking closely at the possibility of using 
existing facilities before it recommends 
new ones. Earlier Mr. Webb had can- 
celed plans proposed by NASA in the 
original space budget to built a new 
vivarium elsewhere. 

I believe that the life sciences portion 
of the NASA authorization is most im- 
portant in our research program. Now 
that we are assured that every effort has 
been made to avoid duplication, I am of 
the opinion that this program as sub- 
mitted deserves our full support. 

The importance of such biomedical re- 
search is amply recognized by the medi- 
cal profession, Dr. E. Vincent Askey, 
president of the American Medical As- 
sociation, expressed it well when he 
issued the following statement on the 
successful flight of Comdr. Alan Shepard, 
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the first American astronaut, and I 
quote: 

The medical profession is thrilled by the 
news that an American has soared into space 
and returned safely. Doctors are proud of 
the role they have played in making such a 
historic achievement possible. Of great 
significance to earthbound man is the in- 
tensive research on the vital systems—in- 
cluding the heart, circulation, and respiratory 
mechanism—that preceded the flight. From 
the demands for better knowledge about the 
physical makeup of humans and what is 
required to help them survive in the hostile 
environment of space will come medical 
benefits for all mankind. 


We are already reaping benefits from 
the medical aspects of our space pro- 
gram. So, I may say, is the Soviet 
Union, which feels, according to an 
article in Pravda, that— 
man’s entry into space will extend immeas- 
urably the boundaries of our knowledge 
and will enrich immeasurably our science 
and culture. 


In testimony before the Teague sub- 
committee, Brig. Gen. Don Flickinger, 
the head of the Air Force’s space life 
sciences program, has said: 

People who are aware of “our present state 
of the art” in the space life sciences are 
shocked by the progress exhibited by the 
Russians in the earth orbital flight of Yuri 
Gagarin. 


While recognizing that the Russians 
are active in this field, I believe we can 
be proud of what we have already done 
over the years in our space medical re- 
search. As man travels higher, faster, 
and farther, he undergoes new tests and 
extremes of conditions. Our programs 
of biological research have taught us 
much that we can regard as dividends 
with respect to health problems. 

For instance, scientists have dis- 
covered that a fuel employed in the mis- 
sile program—hydrazine—has applica- 
tions useful in the treatment of mental 
illnesses and tuberculosis. Because astro- 
nauts must face belts of radiation, the 
Army has been doing some work on anti- 
radiation pills which may be of benefit. 
There is also a means of rapidly lowering 
blood temperature in operations, and a 
small efficient valve which could replace 
the valve in a human heart. 

I believe that the Space Administra- 
tion needs the capacity to do research 
essential to the vigorous prosecution of 
our space effort. The bill which we have 
before us outlines a detailed and prac- 
tical plan for fundamental research in 
Satellites and space probes which can 
produce most valuable information. I 
heartily endorse this aspect of our space 
program and have been assured that it 
will be carried out with a constant 
awareness of a need to coordinate and 
direct all research to avoid unnecessary 
duplication in man-hours or in expensive 
facilities. 

What we learn will be of benefit to 
medicine and to mankind. This space 
research has a magnificent opportunity 
to contribute to the extension of man’s 
frontiers of knowledge. 

I also support the other items included 
in H.R. 6874 as submitted by the Honor- 
able Overton Brooks, chairman of the 
committee. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
order. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Bass]. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Chairman, first I want to say I deplore 
the hasty and almost casual manner in 
which this bill is now being considered. 
Here we are at a late hour with a very 
few Members on the floor and with an 
inadequate opportunity to debate what 
is one of the most important problems 
facing this country today, namely, what 
should be our space program for 1962. 
I regret that I feel constrained to cut my 
remarks short. For this reason, be- 
cause I know the pressure is on to ad- 
journ this afternoon, I want to sum- 
marize my position only very briefly and 
my reasons for associating myself with 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GerorGE P. MILLER] when we signed the 
minority report of the committee. 

We have several authorization figures 
on our space program for 1962. We 
have the Eisenhower budget figure, to- 
taling $1.109 billion. We have the Ken- 
nedy budget figures of $1.250 billion. 
We have the figures which were re- 
quested by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration totaling 
$1.376 billion. This is the figure from 
which our committee operated. And 
then I am told, Mr. Chairman, that to- 
morrow the President is going to submit 
a new set of figures which will be 
roughly $500 million more than his pre- 
vious budget figure of $1.250 billion. 

Mr. FULTON. If the gentleman will 
yield, the original NASA request was 
$1.417 billion, and the Budget Bureau 
brought it down to $1,235,300,000. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I 
think I am right, but we do not have 
time to go into detail on that. 

Now let it be made clear that I am 
not opposed to the authorization and 
appropriation of adequate and liberal 
funds for the support of our national 
space program. Iam ready at all times 
to vote for any sums that have been 
properly explained and justified. How- 
ever, Mr. Chairman, I deplore the hasty 
and precipitous manner in which these 
funds were authorized by the Space 
Committee. In my opinion, none of the 
increases over the budget figures were 
adequately explained or justified in suf- 
ficient detail. 

We started our hearings shortly after 
Gagarin’s orbital flight around the 
world. 

They were conducted in an atmos- 
phere of panic, almost hysteria. I had 
the feeling most of the committee was 
in a mood to approve almost any figure 
on a crash program basis. This is a most 
unwise and most unsound approach. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I have 
profound respect for the gentleman’s 
opinion and I know he wants to be ac- 
curate, but I would call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that we had 40 
days of hearings on this bill. We had 
actually 8 days of hearings on the in- 
creases over and above those recom- 
mended by the Bureau of the Budget, 
but which were approved by NASA. 
There were 8 solid days of hearings. In 
addition to that, we had hearings of the 
subcommittees on one of which, of 
course, the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire serves, with reference to various 
portions of the bill. So, there was not 
much haste in 40 days of hearings that 
we had, and the 8 days when we con- 
sidered each item over and above that 
which was recommended by the Budget 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I re- 
spectfully differ from my chairman; we 
have had a lot of hearings, but only a 
few were actually on these authoriza- 
tion figures before us today. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I yield 
to my colleague from California. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. The sub- 
committee which I have the honor to 
chairman only had 1 day in which to 
complete its work which, in my estima- 
tion, was entirely inadequate. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, let me give just two 
examples of the hasty consideration of 
this committee. Take the figures on 
solid fuel propulsion. 

The Kennedy budget figure was $3,- 
100,000. The NASA request figure was 
$8,100,000. The committee’s figure was 
$18,100,000. Why the extra $10 million? 
I could find no justification for that. It 
could have been $20 million or $30 mil- 
lion or $50 million. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I yield 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. General 
Ostrander who is with NASA appeared 
before the committee. The record 
shows when he was asked, that NASA 
needed $10 million additional so the 
committee put that in and that is how 
it is there. He represented NASA and 
is a high official in NASA. Further- 
more, he is an expert of no mean ability. 

Mr. BASS of New Hampshire. I re- 
spectfully differ from my chairman. 
The testimony on the amount to be au- 
thorized for solid fuel propulsion was 
based almost entirely on the testimony 
of officials from private concerns manu- 
facturing solid propellants. These peo- 
ple were sincere, but they nevertheless 
had a self-interest in getting the com- 
mittee to approve a big figure. 

Perhaps you saw yesterday an article 
in the Washington Star reporting on the 
committee hearing concerning the orbi- 
tal rendezvous project. There the NASA 
witness as well as one of the committee 
members apparently did not even know 
the committee had already granted the 
full NASA request on that particular 
project, rather than the Budget figure. 


I thank 
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This is just an example of the hasty and 
precipitous manner in which the com- 
mittee considered this bill when some of 
its members did not even know afterward 
what the committee had done. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I feel 
that the wise and sound approach to this 
whole program is to do what our com- 
mittee did last year, and that is au- 
thorize the full 1962 budget figure. That 
represents a sound, carefully planned, 
and yet ambitious space program. We 
must not be panicked into a crash pro- 
gram hastily put together. This can 
be very wasteful of our resources, pos- 
sibly disastrous in bringing more fail- 
ures, and is the surest way to stay be- 
hind the Russians in this space race. 
Let us hope that the Appropriations 
Committee, and later the House, will 
more fully and carefully consider the 
amount to be spent by NASA in 1962 than 
did our committee and the House today. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL]. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
question of limiting the time of debate 
has been raised. Let me assure you I 
shall try hard not to use the full 5 
minutes. 

However, I join with the gentleman 
from New Hampshire in deploring the 
rushing through of a bill just because 
it is a late hour in the day, involving 
over a billion dollars. The suggestion 
has been made that there was lack of 
time devoted to this bill in committee. 
I will have to differ with that viewpoint 
and say that there were 40 days devoted 
to hearings, As a new member of the 
committee I can assure every Member 
here that a great deal of time was given 
to the consideration of this bill by the 
full committee. 

The gentleman from Iowa a moment 
ago asked a question about the $8 million 
for travel expenses. I would call his 
attention to page 9 of the report and 
remind him that the great bulk of travel 
expense is caused by the fact that NASA’s 
operations are spread all over the world, 
necessitating the transportation not only 
of technical personnel but also of medi- 
cal personnel, as well as the transporta- 
tion of things all over the world to dozens 
of tracking stations. This is a world- 
wide operation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANDALL, I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. But the total expendi- 
ture is not for the transportation of 
persons; it says “persons and things.” 

Mr. RANDALL. Page 10 of the report 
goes into that quite thoroughly: $740,000 
is requested for the transportation of 
things. .This item pertains largely to 
the shipment of personal property of 
NASA and personal property of new 
employees being shipped to their initial 
duty stations and also for transporta- 
tion of certain employees which of nec- 
essity must be continuously transferred 
between NASA installations. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield briefiy? . 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield. 
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Mr. GROSS. Can the gentleman tell 
me how many planes this space organi- 
zation operates? 

Mr. FULTON. May I answer that? 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. They have one plane 
for personnel, and they do not own it. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 6874 and at the ex- 
pense of some repetition, I do not think 
it would be out of order to repeat again 
for the Recorp the figures that we are 
talking about here today. 

First. NASA originally requested of 
the Bureau of the Budget about $1,400 
million. 

Second. The Bureau of the Budget, 
however, approved only about $1,250 
million. 

Third. Our committee, the House 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
approved about $1,375 million. 

So that there may be no mistake about 
it and so that it may be utterly clear in 
the Recorp, I think that we should again 
emphasize and point out, as was sub- 
stantiated and backed up by all NASA 
witnesses, that the amounts approved by 
the committee will only meet the re- 
quirements of the 10-year plan cur- 
rently governing NASA’s space program. 
Even with these increased amounts, 
there is but little provision to provide 
greater capability to accelerate very sig- 
nificantly our space program. 

All of the changes which were made 
by the committee were made after long 
and extensive hearings, many briefings, 
and literally hundreds of witnesses, and 
I am sure that every member of the com- 
mittee can assure each Member of this 
House that any increase in funds by the 
committee is but the committee’s re- 
sponse to what it believes to be the vital 
need for urgency in our space program. 

If you will study the report, you will 
note that on pages 84 and 85 are those 
changes made by the committee and 
you will observe that, with the one ex- 
ception of the case of increase in funds 
for the study of solid propellants, all 
increases were made in conformity with 
long-range planning by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
To put the matter very simply the com- 
mittee action restores money cut purely 
for budgetary reasons. As one who at- 
tended most of the hearings on this bill, 
H.R. 6874, which is the bill to authorize 
appropriations for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, that 
each item of these increases was investi- 
gated by the committee and further- 
more has been justified by the technical 
authorities. 

So that it may appear very clearly in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I think we 
should enumerate again the categories 
in which the committee approved in- 
creases: 

First. Sounding rockets—an increase 
of $2 million. 

Second. Scientific satellites—an in- 
increase of $13 million. 

Third. Meteorological  satellites—an 
increase of $12 million; and if I may 
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digress for just a moment, when we 
speak of the practical value of space 
exploration, there is nothing more prac- 
tical or nothing more valuable than ad- 
ditional Tiros weather satellites which 
would give our country continuous 
weather observation during the entire 
calendar year of 1962 as a result of this 
increased appropriation. 

Fourth. Project Apollo: This was an 
increase of about $43 million for man 
lunar observation and _ exploration. 
Without this increase, we could be ex- 
pected to fall badly behind schedule for 
the reason that life sciences investiga- 
tions and high speed reentry tests would 
have to be slowed down or abandoned. 

Fifth. Launching vehicle techniques— 
an increase of only $8 million which will 
permit further development in-orbit 
rendezvous techniques and for refuel- 
ing spacecraft. This could have peace- 
ful value but it is also tremendously 
important as a possible military use. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, may I 
just take a further second to say that 
reference was made in previous remarks 
by other Members about the increase 
in amounts for solid propellants. True, 
there is an increase in the budget for 
solid propellants. We heard witnesses 
from contracting firms and research 
firms who simply suggested or asserted 
they could do thus and so. Whether or 
not they can live up to their claims is yet 
unknown, They were speaking in terms 
of pounds of thrust. The liquid propel- 
lant people have been talking about a 
million and a half and maybe 250,000 
additional pounds of thrust for the upper 
stages. ‘Their claims were made on a 
speculative basis, but they told us they 
could get a pound thrust of several mil- 
lion pounds. They gave us the one hope 
in all the hearings of the possibility of 
leapfrogging the Russians. 

Let us say that in only a $3 million 
total budget for solid propellants you 
cannot make a very good investigation 
in terms of proving or disproving these 
assertions of the solid propellant advo- 
cates. 

The committee increased recom- 
mended appropriations for solid propul- 
sion to $18 million, for in the opinion of 
a@ number of members of the committee 
this offered the one opportunity, the one 
chance to help out in our biggest lag and 
that is in booster capacity. Certainly it 
is in a way a chance we are taking. But 
this is the only large or substantial in- 
crease in the authorization. Nonetheless 
it is a chance we have to take if we are 
going to try for a real leap ahead and 
perhaps go out in front of the Soviets. 

Unlike two of my colleagues, I did not 
introduce a bill specifically calling for 
the authorization of additional funds 
for solid propellants but I am convinced 
that this may well be the one area of 
activity in which our country can move 
ahead the fastest in the race for space. 
Originally $3 million of research funds 
were allocated for solid fuel propellants 
prior to action by the committee which 
increased that amount by $15 million. 
It appears that the Soviets have a su- 
periority in booster capacity to launch 
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their space vehicles. They can deliver 
more measured pound thrusts to carry 
a bigger and greater payload into space 
than is possible in our present space 
efforts. Now, we have had witnesses 
from research firms before our commit- 
tee that say they can increase several 
fold the propulsion thrust of the liquid 
propulsion method, that is, the hydrogen 
oxygen engine. 

On the other hand, solid propellant 
advocates speak of the development of 
pooster capacity or a thrust in terms of 
several million pounds of thrust or many 
times the capacity of that now possible 
by the use of liquid propellants. Solid 
propellant rockets have many potential 
advantages from a manufacturing and 
logistic point of view: 

First. Solid propellant motors are very 
simple in design. They have no compli- 
cated components or moving parts. 

Second. These loading motors may be 
prepared at the manufacturing plant 
and shipped easily and safely by com- 
mon carrier without any further “load” 
or preparation at the launching site. 

Third. These propellants are nonde- 
structive and noncorrosive and most im- 
portant are nonexplosive and equally im- 
portant can be made from material easily 
available in large quantities at a low 
price and by a basically simple process. 

Fourth. After the motors have been 
loaded they can be stored on the ground 
for long periods of time and remain 
ready for immediate use without further 
preparation. 

All in all, the solid rocket or rather the 
solid propellant for any booster engine 
enjoys low manufacturing cost and what 
many of us believe a high reliability in 
operation. Many of us felt at first that 
we had only the word of the contractor 
or the manufacturers of solid propel- 
lants in support of our contention of the 
superiority of solid propellants, but as 
additional witnesses from firms from 
both coasts appeared before our com- 
mittee some of us became convinced 
there should be a greater authorization 
for solid propulsion because if the as- 
sertions of these witnesses were correct, 
as I have said before, it would give us 
an opportunity to increase several times 
fold the thrust in terms of poundage in 
our booster or launching vehicles. Cer- 
tainly, for $3 million or the Bureau of 
the Budget’s figure we could not take 
a@ very good look at the assertions of 
these manufacturers. This increased 
appropriation will give us an opportu- 
nity to exploit to the very greatest ad- 
vantage all of the very excellent charac- 
teristics of a solid propellant rocket. 

The local press indicated in this morn- 
ing’s paper that the President now be- 
lieves our country must get into the 
Space race all of the way to get out, and 
that his decision will be to give it all 
this Nation has. Accordingly there may 
be other authorization bills to come 
before this House before it adjourns but 
you have here today the beginning of 
a@ stronger program in space and we have 
here very modest increases which should 
be overwhelmingly approved by this body 
today. 

CVII——561 
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Mr. Chairman, the acceleration of the 
space program and our space achieve- 
ments is not simply of great value, it 
is of immeasurable value and will have 
an immeasurable effect on our national 
prestige and, if you please, our national 
security. World leadership in space is 
not simply a matter of first order but of 
paramount importance if the United 
States is to be successful in this effort to 
preserve world peace. 

This bill which is not increased in any 
large magnitude simply goes along with 
the 10-year program of NASA and not 
very much more. It is but another step 
in the program planned when NASA was 
established. 

While this authorization bill undoubt- 
edly contains large sums which will 
ultimately be for the benefit and advan- 
tage of the military and thus much of 
the money will be spent just as much 
in the interest of defense as if it were 
in the Department of Defense appro- 
priation, yet, at the same time this bill 
is another step and probably the most 
important step to be made by this the 
87th Congress in achieving our national 
objective to explore space for peaceful 
purposes and bring the benefits of such 
research and development to practical 
reality and thereby benefit all mankind 
in a peaceful world. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman on his ex- 
cellent speech and his fine cooperation. 
He has made a good member of the com- 
mittee; he is a hardworking member, 
and we are glad to have him. 

Mr. RANDALL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the question comes up 
with reference to these budget figures 
for solid propulsion for the fiscal years 
1961 and 1962 approved by the Budget 
for solid propulsion. As of January 16, 
1961, there is a figure of $3.1 million. 
The amended budget request by NASA, 
March 17, 1961, was $8.1 million. The 
amount allowed by the Bureau of the 
Budget on March 28, 1961, $3.1 million 
for solid fuel propulsion. That was a 
cutback of $5 million on the NASA 
amended budget request of March 17, 
1961. The committee went back to the 
figure of $8.1 million, the NASA request, 
and then added another $10 million on 
my amendment, making the total com- 
mittee figure for solid propulsion $18.1 
million. I believe this is necessary be- 
cause even in the current fiscal year 
there is $68 million for liquid fuel pro- 
pulsion. We certainly should have a 
more proportionate approach, 

Adm. W. F. Raborn, Director, Special 
Projects Office, Department of the 
Navy, who is in charge of the Polaris 
solid fuel propulsion vehicle, before the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics 
on February 4, 1959, stated that the 
Polaris project was a bold strikeout in 
solid propellant developments. while the 
rest of the national effort was being 
channeled into the liquid fuel path. He 
stated further that this two-pronged 
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approach was a gamble that paid off 
handsomely. 

If we in the United States want to 
equal or exceed the Russians in space, 
we need not only the liquid fuel propul- 
sion but also the solid fuel approach, 
and likewise we should have the nuclear 
and the electric propulsion fuel as fur- 
ther approaches in the future for oper- 
ating vehicles in space. 

I would like to comment further on 
the supplemental views as contained in 
the committee report. There is really 
not a difference of $141,600,000 between 
the committee approach and the two 
members filing supplemental views. 
There is only $126,600,000 difference. 
The $15 million for emergency construc- 
tion of facilities is in each of the figures, 
So that our new figure of the committee 
of $1,376,900,000 is simply an increase 
of the Bureau of the Budget figure of 
$1,250,300,000. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr, O’HARA of Illinois. I would like 
to make the statement that we miss the 
gentleman sorely on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, but we are so happy he 
is doing such a good job on the other 
committee. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank my good 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to add my sup- 
port for H.R. 6874. I also want to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of the 
Science and Astronautics Committee, the 
distinguished majority leader and the 
distinguished former Speaker of the 
House for their invaluable contribution 
to the committee; it has been a privilege 
to serve with them. I believe that this 
bill represents the least that we in the 
United States must do if we are going 
to have a worthwhile space program. 

Admittedly, Mr. Chairman, this pro- 
gram costs money. In that connection, 
I would point out two things. First, if 
we carry out the space program on a 
halfhearted basis we may as well aban- 
don it from a political point of view; 
there is no point in being “too little and 
too late” indefinitely and permitting the 
Soviet Union to reap the entire political 
harvest of space exploration. Secondly, 
if we approach the program in earnest 
and accomplish what our free society is 
capable of doing with it, the rewards 
are apt to be incalculable. 

I favor the second approach... Our 
national prestige is tightly interwoven 
with the space program. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say a special 
word about one area of this bill—the 
area for which our committee author- 
ized the greatest increase in funds— 
Project Apollo. 

In March the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration went on rec- 
ord as needing $79.7 million in order to 
go forward with its plans for Apollo. 
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Only $29.5 million was approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget. After extensive 
examination of the matter, the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics has ap- 
proved the additional $50.2 million— 
$42.6 million for research and develop- 
ment, $5 million for tracking facilities, 
and $2.6 million for staffing. 

Why an increase of this magnitude? 

Project Apollo carries a very large 
share of the hopes and aspirations of the 
entire free world. Apollo is the Amer- 
ican concept of the way to explore the 
moon through human observation—first 
by instrumented test vehicles, then by 
manned vehicles orbiting the moon, and 
finally by a manned landing on the 
moon. It is the space vehicle which, in 
the foreseeable future, offers promise of 
the greatest practical reward—both in 
terms of national stature and in terms 
of scientific achievement and the acqui- 
sition of human knowledge. Apollo is 
our entry in the race for the explora- 
tion of the moon. 

Yet without the increase we are mak- 
ing here for Apollo, we will be funding 
this critical program at only one-third 
the amount necessary to move it rapidly 
ahead. 

Does this make sense? 

The decision has been made by the 
administration to speed up the Saturn, 
Centaur, and Rover booster programs— 
specifically for the purpose of making 
Apollo possible, among other things. 
But if we do not provide the additional 
money included here for Apollo’s space- 
craft and flight technology, the years 
1963 to 1967 may find us with a fine 
family of high-thrust space rockets—but 
no useful payload for them to boost. At 
least no manned payload to the moon. 

Initial efforts have been made to es- 
tablish the long-range objectives of ad- 
vanced man-in-space flights and the 
rational steps which must be taken to 
extend manned space flight capabilities 
beyond those developed to date in the 
Nation’s space programs. Preliminary 
efforts have been directed to the analysis 
of specific flight missions and of asso- 
ciated vehicle requirements and concepts 
that will meet basic objectives while re- 
ducing technological uncertainties and 
long-range cost factors. Analytical and 
experimental investigations are being 
undertaken at NASA centers. Wind tun- 
nel and free-flight model tests are being 
made to determine the aerodynamic, 
stability, loads, and heating characteris- 
tics of possible spacecraft configurations. 
Corresponding investigations are being 
undertaken in the areas of structures 
and heating protection, space naviga- 
tion, stabilization, flight dynamic con- 
trol, and landing and recovery. This 
work has permitted formulation of gen- 
eral guidelines for proceeding with the 
detailed development of the Apollo 


Such development, however, requires 
research of a very high order and with 
long leadtimes. Most important—prob- 
lems of reentry into the earth’s atmos- 
phere and of the life science tech- 
nology connected with the Apollo effort 
are extremely difficult. Yet, testimony 
before our committee disclosed that this 
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authorization is necessary to begin to 
solve them. 

We must begin. In my view we have 
no alternative. Our only hope of it and 
of surpassing the Soviet Union in the 
Lunar League rests with Apollo. 

We must press forward with this pro~ 
gram with the utmost urgency to in- 
sure the preeminence of the United 
States in space. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. FULTON. I would like to compli- 
ment the gentleman from New York on 
his fine work as a member of the com- 
mittee. He has been one of the hard 
workers and has been nonpartisan. It 
is fine to have a new member such as 
the gentleman on that committee. 

Mr. RYAN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I will place in the Rec- 
orp at this time a skeleton outline of 
the meetings of the committee beginning 
February 16, 1961, day by day and time 
by time, through May 5 of this year, 
totaling 40 committee meetings, in addi- 
tion to subcommittee meetings, to show 
how much time has actually been spent 
on this particular bill. Most of it was in 
the full committee, where everyone was 
present and able to participate. 

Mr. Chairman, in doing so, I want to 
pay particular tribute to the subcommit- 
tees. We turned this bill over to three 
subcommittees, giving them one-fourth 
of the bill each. The remaining fourth 
remained in the full committee. In 
addition to the work of the full commit- 
tee, they also handled the bill in the sub- 
committees. So, I can say this advisedly, 
I do not believe any bill has ever been 
more carefully considered than his bill 
has before it came to a vote before the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

The material referred to is as follows: 
HEARINGS HELD BY THE COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE 

AND ASTRONAUTICS, 1961 

February 15: Soviet Venus shot; satellite- 
missile network. 

February 16, 17, 20, 22: Research and de- 
velopment in Department of Defense. 

February 27, 28, and March 1, 6, 7: Project 
Rover. 

March 2, 3: Panel on Science and Tech- 
nology. 

March 6, 7, 8, 10: Space propulsion tech- 
nology. 

March 138, 14, 22, 23: NASA authorization 
for fiscal year 1962, H.R. 3238. 

April 10, i1, 14, 17, 18, 19, 20, 24, and 
May 1, 3, 4: NASA authorization for fiscal 
year 1962, H.R. 6029. 

May 5: NASA authorization for fiscal year 
1962, H.R. 6874. 

Summary: 16 days public hearings on au- 
thorization bill; 4 days executive session on 
authorization bill; 12 days public hearings 
on special parts of programs contained in 
bill. Total 32 days plus 8 days subcom- 
mittees—40 days. 

March 17, 18, 20, 21, 23: Department of 
Defense directive, ‘(Defense Space Interest.” 

April 12: Amendment of Space Act re 
Space Council, H.R. 6169. 

April 13: Soviet man-in-space shot. 

April 26: Foreign space activities. 

May 8, 9, 10: Commercial communications 
satellite systems. 
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May 11, 12: Role of National Bureau of 
Standards in space program. 
May 15, 16: Equatorial launch sites and 
mobile sea launch capability. 
SUBCOMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Subcommittee No. 1 
April 21: H.R. 6029, construction of fa- 
cilities. 
Subcommittee No. 3 
March 28, 29: H.R. 1. 
April 19, 20, 25, 27: H.R. 6029, salaries and 
expenses. 
Subcommittee No. 4 
April 19, 20: H.R. 6029, research and de- 
velopment. 
Special subcommittee 


May 4: H.R. 6029, life sciences. 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to have had a part in the hear. 
ings on H.R. 6874 as a member of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 
I am pleased to add my voice in support 
of the passage of this bill. 

While I know there are those who 
would make it appear that space explora- 
tion is far too costly, there are those who 
would want you to believe that there is 
nothing to be gained through the space 
sciences, There are those who would 
want you to curtail and hold to a mini- 
mum space activity. I frankly wish that 
each and every one of you had been able 
to witness the Mercury-Redstone III sub- 
orbital shot with Comdr. Alan Shepard 
aboard the capsule. What an awesome 
sight as the Redstone missile rose majes- 
tically on high until finally it began its 
programing downrange. 

Too much has been said of late that we 
are behind the Soviets, too loud has been 
the cry that we are second to the Soviets 
in a space race, and too long has been the 
criticism that there has been no sense of 
urgency in our space program. But let 
me assure you that never was there a 
more dedicated group than those scien- 
tists and engineers working in that recent 
suborbital Mercury shot. Great was the 
sense of satisfaction of a job well done. 
Spontaneous was the reaction that this 
was the step needed, that this is the an- 
swer to catching Russia, if such be the 
case of a race, and that this is surely the 
next step up to the restoration of the 
prestige of our great country, if such has 
been lowered. H.R. 6874 does not call for 
a tremendous expenditure when exam- 
ined in light of the national gross prod- 
uct of our great country. H.R. 6874 is 
merely the orderly proceeding of another 
year under the 10-year plan under the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. And here let me assure you, 
my colleagues, that this bill contains no 
unnecessary funds, but rather this bill 
supplies the requirements as set out by 
our space leaders to do the job that will 
be commensurate with a speeded pro- 
gram, that will place us in front not only 
in miniaturization and other fields of 
skilled technological development but in 
the field of big boosters as well and ulti- 
mately in front where space exploration 
is concerned. 

I am not fearful of supporting this bill 
even considering the amount of money 
involved, and I have no hesitancy in urg- 
ing your support, for certainly all of us 
desire to see America foremost in space, 
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and this bill is a necessary steppingstone 
in that direction. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, we are at a critical point in our 
space program, After several years of 
pre. work, both we and the Rus- 
sians have proved that man can sur- 
vive and work and space. Now is the 
time we must decide whether we are 
going to hold our own as a major and 
vital force in the world, or whether we 
are going to abdicate leadership—leader- 
ship on the whole new frontier of space, 
and in the revolutionary scientific ad- 
vances which are linked with its develop- 
ment, 

It should not be necessary to develop 
in detail what the general reasons are 
for the importance of space. In a few 
words, the effort to enter space and what 
we will learn in doing this will transform 
our science, engineering, and industry. 
Space will open up an extension of geog- 
raphy of unforeseeable importance. A 
strong space program will be important 
to our stature in the world, not as a 
propaganda stunt but as a symbol of 
prestige and respect for the general 
capabilities it proves. And, though we 
hope that space will be used for peace- 
ful purposes, any failure on our part to 
develop the ability to move where we 
wish in space and do what we wish could 
outflank and outmode all meaningful de- 
fense of this Nation against the aggres- 
sive acts of the Soviet Union. 

I sincerely hope that the Members do 
not succumb to a feeling of complacency 
because of the magnificent flight made 
by Comdr. Alan Shepard. Those of us 
who have followed Project Mercury 
closely know that it represents the most 
complex technica! undertaking in the 
history of this Nation. The program 
when completed will have cost about 
half a billion dollars, and it has been 
conducted with the utmost sense of 
urgency with the highest assignable na- 
tional priority. This flight and the or- 
bital flights to come do not represent 
only a few brief minutes of glory pur- 
chased at a great price by the taxpayers. 
Instead they represent the assembly into 
a successful system of the most incredi- 
bly complicated and cleverly planned 
tasks we have ever undertaken. And 
they will represent only the first halting 
steps into a new age of human progress 
our children may come to accept as com- 
monplace. 

Project Mercury has had to combine in 
perfect balance many elements: A dan- 
gerously explosive rocket system made 
reliable enough to carry a man; a world- 
wide effective system of specialized radio 
links coupled with high quality radars 
and fast responding computers. It has 
included a host of sensing and guiding 
devices which only a few yesterdays ago 
would have been virtually beyond imagi- 
nation. No matter how the rocket turns 
or is stressed, these devices must know 
accurately where it is going, whether it 
is pitching, rolling, or yawing, which way 
it must point for reentry, and whether 
there is a need for emergency escape by 
the pilot in fractions of a second. Amaz- 

new materials have been needed to 
keep the pilot from having his ship re- 
enter as a blazing ball of white fire, 
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burned to a cinder. It must come in 
where expected, lowered gently by a 
parachute, after withstanding great 
heat. And through all of this the Proj- 
ect Mercury capsule must support the 
life of the man in the face of unknown 
hazards from high accelerations, weight- 
lessness, sensory confusion, space radi- 
ation, noise, vibration, and heat. The 
blend of all these accomplishments can- 
not be regarded as matter of fact, or 
available off-the-shelf simply at a price 
in dollars. We are extremely fortunate 
to have worked so hard and to have at- 
tained this success in so short a time. 

During the course of the authorization 
hearings on the NASA funding request, I 
served as chairman of a subcommittee on 
the life sciences. This is the NASA label 
for the work of preparing for manned 
space flight, for study of the effects of 
space on all living materials, and for the 
study of potential life on other worlds. 
As a result of the detailed examination 
which my colleagues and I made of this 
area, I wish to convey in as simple terms 
as possible a little bit of the sense of ex- 
citement and of urgency which we feel 
about this part of the NASA program. 

An example of how much there is to 
learn, and the great needs appeared in 
testimony before the subcommittee: One 
vital bit of information about an astro- 
naut in flight is a measure of his blood 
pressure on a continuing basis. We are 
all familiar with the blood pressure de- 
vice used by a doctor in a medical exam, 
but the problem of attaining continuous, 
automatic reporting is much greater. It 
was only 2 weeks before Commander 
Shepard made his flight that finally a 
device was invented and perfected which 
would perform this job in a satisfactory 
manner, Yet such development had 
been pursued aggressively over the past 
several years. You can see the implica- 
tions of such an automatic device for 
heart patients and others in special sit- 
uations if such information can be read 
continuously and fed by radio to a moni- 
toring computer. 

Even with the great urgency of Proj- 
ect Mercury, the ability to send Com- 
mander Shepard on his flight did not 
grow just from this emergency project. 
It is the outcome of years of painstaking 
aviation and space medicine research, 
work which is difficult to hurry, but now 
woefully inadequate for the greater de- 
mands of the near future. One recalls 
over the years the high altitude balloon 
flights to a near space environment in 
which men have gathered experience. 
The same week that the Mercury shot 
was @ success one scientist gave his life, 
after setting a world altitude balloon 
record. The tremendously complex X- 
15 aircraft has flown over 3,000 miles per 
hour, and through this experience, our 
pilots are learning to maneuver in space, 
and to make gliding reentries red hot 
back into the atmosphere. We are 
learning about the interaction between 
the man and his machine and instru- 
ments in space through the X-15. 

Through years of experimentation on 
the giant human centrifuge at Johns- 
ville, Pa., we were able to design a couch, 
@ correct position, and instrument con- 
trols which carried Commander Shepard 
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through high gravity loads which would 
kill a man under uncontrolled circum- 
stances. Although we do not all expect 
to ride in contour couches, this research 
will nonetheless pay off.in safer auto- 
mobiles and even in. aircraft from which 
the passengers have a chance to walk 
away after many kinds of crashes. 

In order to travel through space, we 
must overcome the radiation of the Van 
Allen belt and the great solar flares which 
periodically flood all of space at least this 
close to the sun with lethal particles. 
This research is teaching us things about 
shielding which were not known previ- 
ously, and invisible force fields may be 
wrapped around a future spaceship like 
a magic cloak to protect against these 
deadly rays. We are already develop- 
ing in our laboratories new drugs which 
greatly increase human resistance to the 
effects of radiation. One does not have 
to strain to see the implications which 
these successes can have for the survival 
of our people at a time when the threat 
of nuclear war hangs over us with its 
deadly fallout. 

Another area about which we have a 
great amount to learn is the psychologi- 
cal effects of weightlessness, isolation 
from familiar things, loss of sense of di- 
rection, and loneliness which may come 
in space. This research can be ex- 
plored in part on Earth, and is very 
necessary if space flights are to be suc- 
cessful. This, too, has great application 
on Earth. Our probing of the nature of 
man’s mind necessary to this research 
is very likely to enhance our ability to 
cure mental illness, and better yet, de- 
tect its onset and prevent it from be- 
coming acute. 

For the longer space flights only a few 
years away, we will not be able to rely 
upon tanks of oxygen and supplies of 
already prepared food. Research is 
underway to find a means for renewing 
air supply, recovering water, and re- 
processing food almost indefinitely. In 
other words, we are seeking the ability 
to create in miniature the same kind of 
closed cycle world in the spaceship that 
we have on a larger scale on Earth. 
Plants take up the carbon dioxide men 
and animals breathe out, and return new 
oxygen. Plants translate sunlight, 
water, and carbon dioxide into food. 
Research on algae, a microscopic water 
plant, and on tiny shrimps which can be 
carried into space will do more than 
make long-distance space flight possible. 
It has promise of opening the door to the 
secrets of food production capable of 
keeping pace with the tremendous in- 
crease in world population. And some 
of this research even offers the possibil- 
ity of transforming the atmosphere and 
temperature of Venus so that a later 
generation of Earthmen may have a 
whole new world to colonize. 

Space biology, including the study of 
life on other planets may sound like only 
a scientific pastime. But it is more than 
that. It could be vital to all human life. 
We may learn to unlock the secret of 
life itself. We may also learn to prevent 
the accidental disastrous release of an 
alien germ on Earth brought back 
through carelessness on some returning 
space probe. The return of probes with 
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samples from other worlds is years closer 
than manned expeditions to such places. 

These illustrations are offered to dem- 
onstrate that what we do for space flight 
is closely related to medical progress 
here on Earth. Someone may suggest 
that the same money could be put into 
ordinary medical research. But this is 
not a complete answer. For one thing, 
in science, necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, and we are inventing and also 
discovering things in the space program 
which might be much slower in coming 
even if they were sought directly. But 
more to the point, there are compelling 
reasons why we must be able to put man 
into space in person, and not rely on 
instruments alone. 

A human pilot can react to situations 
and take corrective action for many 
kinds of problems better than any ma- 
chine yet invented. Think how slowly 
our modern jet aircraft would be coming 
along even in this age if we were trying 
to develop them only using mechanical 
autopilots instead of test pilots. Man in 
a spaceship will be able with even a few 
instruments to observe and interpret 
things on Earth and on distant bodies 
which machines and remote circuit tele- 
vision sets cannot do. 

Even with the very good televisions of 
the future, consider the problem of steer- 
ing an automatic tank across the surface 
of the Moon from a television console 
here on Earth. Because it takes 2% 
seconds for signals to flash from the 
Moon to Earth and back, the controller 
on Earth would find it most difficult to 
steer and maneuver mechanical tools at 
that distance with an insurmountable 
timelag. 

And what will our remote controlled 
robot explorer on the surface of the 
Moon do with its limited abilities if, at 
the same time, a space-suited Soviet ex- 
plorer can walk up to it and disable it? 
This is not science fiction. This could 
be a reality before another 10 years have 
passed. We do not know in what specific 
ways this ability to travel will be im- 
portant to our military security although 
studies imply it will be important. But 
unless we have the capacity to do this 
for scientific and other purposes, we 
might find out too late that we had 
missed the means to maneuver in space, 
to assemble large and complex payloads 
in orbit, to maintain electronic gear in 
big space communications satellites 
plagued by circuit failures. And this 
could be tragic militarily as well as 
scientifically. 

Other members of the committee have 
stressed the extreme urgency of develop- 
ing better space propulsion, an area we 
know is now dominated by the Soviet 
Union. This need is urgent and real. 
At the same time, it was brought out 
most clearly to my subcommittee that 
propulsion will by itself not solve our 
problems of spacelag. Propulsion must 
be combined with a total vehicle and 
with advanced payloads to be lifted into 
space, including all that is needed to 
sustain human life and keep the men 
functioning effectively. 

Despite the great strides we have made 
and the work we are doing, these efforts 
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will be dwarfed by what lies ahead. 
Leadtimes are difficult if not impossible 
to compress. Invention cannot be made 
according to a timetable. We must sup- 
port the broad spectrum of space re- 
search in the life sciences area now at 
a@ good level in order to move on from the 
work on Project Mercury to the follow- 
on Apollo and Dyna-Soar and even more 
advanced systems. 

This work is not cheap in dollars, but it 
is only a small percentage of what we 
are prepared to commit to propulsion, 
and it is equally vital to our longrun 
success. 

Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to express 
my reasons for having supported H.R. 
6874, a bill to authorize appropriations to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for salaries and expenses, 
research and development, and construc- 
tion of facilities. 

Although not a member of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, the 
evidence presented in the lengthy com- 
mittee hearings and the detailed com- 
mittee report indicates that the many 
programs of NASA are being conducted 
with the utmost urgency in relation with 
a well-balanced, thoroughly integrated 
and coordinated plan. 

At this point, perhaps it would be help- 
ful if I submitted a brief table which 
clearly indicates that, even in the wake 
of recent events, the authorizations 
agreed upon by the committee appear to 
be a reasonable compromise between the 
President’s and NASA’s budget requests: 


NASA new obligational authority, fiscal 
1962 


[In millions of dollars] 


Kennedy| NASA 
budget | request 


H.R. 
6874 














Salaries and expenses. ....- 


196, 686) 209,510] 199, 286 
Research and develop- 


Ne like idivle dda lwaneed 919, 539} 1, 056, 309) 1, 023, 539 
Construction of facilities...; 119,075} 152,002) ! 154,075 


WUE. cos cess 1, 235, 300) 1, 417, 821/1, 376, 900 








i 1 Includes {15,000 for emergency construction of facili- 
Jes. 

But even with the broad, bipartisan 
congressional] support for this bill, under- 
lined as it was by an unusual degree of 
public understanding and support, we 
have no cause to rest. 

It was developed at the hearings that 
Russia is reported to have set her sights 
on 1967 as the year for her first lunar 
landing, the 50th anniversary of the 
Communist revolution. The correspond- 
ing timetable- for the United States 
has set the period 1969-70 as the target 
date. Officials of NASA have testified 
that a crash program of sufficient mag- 
nitude to close this gap would entail an 
annual expenditure of $4 billion to $5 
billion a year—many times our current 
expenditures. 

Dr. Robert C. Seamans, Associate Ad- 
ministrator of NASA, when recently 
questioned as to whether the United 
States could undertake such a program 
acceleration, said “I certainly don’t feel 
this is an impossible objective. If as a 
matter of national policy this is felt to be 
a requirement, I would be the first to 
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review it wholeheartedly and see what 
it would take to dothe job. My estimate 
at this moment is that the goal may very 
well be achievable.” 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, the 
choice is basically one of national goals, 
Do we as a nation want to increase our 
civilian space effort from about 1.5 per- 
cent to approximately 6 percent of our 
entire budget in an effort to match Rus- 
sian space objectives by 1967? The 
choice will not be easy, but make it we 
must. 

In this connection, it is perhaps sig- 
nificant and reassuring that H.R. 6874 
earmarks nearly three-fourths of its 
total authorizations for research and de- 
velopment activities. If we decide to 
greatly accelerate our space program, 
this current emphasis on research and 
development should make any such 
transition much easier and less costly. 

If distribution of personnel in our 
space program is any criterion, a com- 
parison with Russia, recently published 
by Missiles and Rockets magazine, 
would indicate that we might be in a 
position to move rather rapidly into a 
crash program if and when we so decide. 
The table follows: 


Distribution of personnel 





U.S.S.R. United 

Basic and applied re- States 
rt nae 140, 000 60, 000 
Development_..._..-..- 100, 000 300, 000 
iki eh cpr een! 170, 000 100, 000 
a 260, 000 200, 000 
ys pea e ees REESE 670, 000 660, 000 


The largest single project authoriza- 
tion under the research and develop- 
ment section of this bill is for Project 
Saturn. When operational, the first 
Stage concept, based on the utilization 
of multiple off-the-shelf engines, will 
obtain a thrust of 1,500,000 pounds; this 
will greatly decrease, if not eliminate, 
the present thrust gap with Russia. 
The planned launch schedule for the 10 
Saturn development vehicles is 1 in 
calendar year 1961, 2 in 1962, 5 in 1963, 
and 2 in 1964. 

Since the Saturn booster is being de- 
veloped at Marshall Space Flight Center, 
Huntsville, Ala., and will be launched at 
the Atlantic Missile Range, Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla., means of transporting this 
space vehicle had to be developed. Be- 
cause the Saturn vehicle dimensions ex- 
ceed existing land bridge clearances, it 
was determined early in the Saturn pro- 
gram that barge transportation would 
be used. A contract has been let for the 
design and fabrication of the first barge 
and this will authorize funds for a 
second. 

It is my understanding that a test 
barge run was made recently with a 
dummy Saturn and that the barge ne- 
gotiated our inland waterway system 
from Huntsville to the gulf without in- 
cident, only to collide with a ship in New 
Orleans Harbor. As a member of the 
Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Public Works, I hope 
the officials of NASA in charge of this 
operation will let us know if they en- 
counter any difficulties on our inland 
waterway system. It was just a little 
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over a year ago that our committee was 
informed by military people that the 
pridge clearances on our Interstate 
Highway System were not sufficiently 
high to permit the easy passage of Atlas 
missiles being transported by trucks. 
This we were told only after thousands 
of bridges had been planned and con- 
structed. Mr. Speaker, I would hate to 
see our Saturn program slowed down be- 
cause of any similar lack of communica- 
tion between our space and river engi- 
neering people. 

As I have stated at the outset of my 
remarks, I support the provisions of H.R. 
6874. I think it presents a balanced 
program of development that varies 
only slightly with that requested by both 
the previous and present administrations 
and the original request submitted to 
Congress by NASA. I support this bill, 
however, with the knowledge that cir- 
cumstances may warrant a complete re- 
appraisal of our timetable of develop- 
ment at any time. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, as 
I urge my colleagues to enact this au- 
thorization, I want to stress that I am 
not satisfied that the program goes far 
enough. 

As I have said many times in commit- 
tee, I am not satisfied that the program 
projected by this legislation will actually 
keep us in the space race. 

True, this bill has gone beyond the 
President’s original requests and stepped 
up the program in several areas. Yet, if 
the American people are truly serious in 
their hope and desire to overtake the 
Russians and recapture the lead in space 
exploration, or if they simply expect the 
American effort to fall no further behind 
the Soviet program, our program should 
go still further than this legislation 
takes it. 

It is generally understood that the 
President will present new requests on 
the space program to the Congress to- 
morrow, and these requests have been 
scaled upward by more than $500 million. 

Soon after this Congress convened, I 
became firmly convinced that the current 
program and the program as projected in 
the original NASA requests for fiscal 1962 
offered no hope of overtaking the Rus- 
sians, and very probably would let this 
country slip even further behind in the 
space race. 

I saw then, too, that the current pro- 
gram almost totally neglected the one 
best hope of making early gains in the 
Space race. That hope was research and 
development of solid-fuel boosters, for 
which NASA requested only $3.1 million. 

I wrote the President to plead for an 
expanded space effort that gave greater 
emphasis to solid-fuel propulsion, which 
had been successfully demonstrated in 
the Minuteman tests and in other solid- 
=e military missiles. That letter fol- 
Ows: 

Dear Mk. PresipenT: The American people 
are being misled by official talk about the 
Space race. They have the feeling this 
country is in a race with the Russians to 
reach the moon. The race is a fiction—be- 
cause we are not in it. 

Given all the facts, our people would, I 


believe, strongly desire that we match or 
outdistance the Russians in Space. The 
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prospect that the Russians will dominate 
space and control the moon represents the 
greatest. potential threat to sovereignty 
which this country has ever faced. 

Our people, however, are not looking at 
all of the facts. We have fired dozens of 
space probes with the obvious hope that 
our numerical showing would partially off- 
set the impact on global opinion of the 
spectacular Russian achievements. But it 
has also given our people a sense of false 
security, the feeling that this country is 
keeping pace. We are not now keeping pace. 

I strongly and respectfully urge that you 
ask the Budget Director to compile immedi- 
ately budget estimates on space exploration 
which will actually put this country in the 
race and keep it there. 

You have already made some impressive 
strides in streamlining the Federal program, 
The costs of a realistic, accelerated space 
program could very well be covered by econ- 
omies in the total defense picture. The 43- 
plus billion dollars we are spending annually 
for current security will not insure long- 
range security, unless our basic space effort 
thwarts the threat of space dominance by 
the Communist foe. 

Armed with realistic budget estimates, you 
would be wise, I feel, to take the case to the 
people. This could be the most historic 
move of your administration. 

Sincerely, 
Davin 8S, KING, 
Member of Congress. 


I was grateful to be granted a personal 
conference on my request by the NASA 
Administrator, James E. Webb. The 
President manifested his own interest 
and concern through participation in the 
aforesaid conference by Director of the 
Budget David Elliot Bell and the Presi- 
dent’s scientific adviser, Dr. Jerome 
Weisner. 

I also stressed the need for the in- 
creased effort in solid fuels in personal 
conferences with Secretary of the Air 
Force Eugene M. Zuckert, Secretary of 
Navy John B. Connally, and the Director 
of NASA’s launch vehicle program, Maj. 
Gen. Don R. Ostrander. 

To stress my concern to the Congress, 
I introduced a bill to increase the au- 
thorization for research and develop- 
ment of solid-fuel boosters to $30 million. 

As the committee was marking up the 
authorization bill, I formally offered an 
amendment to increase the item for solid 
fuels to $50 million, In the action that 
followed, the committee agreed to in- 
crease the item by $15 million. 

Although a step in the right direction, 
the $15 million increase is not an ade- 
quate figure. I remain convinced that 
my $50 million request is realistic. 

I am confident that my position will be 
more than vindicated by the President’s 
message tomorrow. I believe he will 
stress an accelerated effort on solid fuels, 
and I leok forward to his message with 
great anticipation. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated to 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration for the fiscal year 1962 the sum of 
$1,376,900,000, as follows: 
oe For “Salaries and expenses”, $199,- 
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(b) For “Research and development”, 
$1,023,539,000. 

(c) For “Construction of facilities”, $139- 
075,000, as follows: 

(1) Langley Research Center, Hampton, 
Virginia; $3,980,000. 

(2) Ames Research Center, Moffet Field, 
California, $5,680,000. 

(3) Lewis Research Center, 
Ohio, $3,590,000. 

(4) Goddard Space Flight Center, Green- 
belt, Maryland, $9,212,000. 

(5) Wallops Station, Wallops Island, Vir- 
ginia, $6,313,000. 

(6) Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, 
California, $3,642,000. 

(7) Marshall Space Flight Center, Hunts- 
ville, Alabama, $12,891,000. 

(8) Atlantic Missile Range, Cape Canav- 
eral, Florida, $49,583,000. 

(9) Pacific Missile Range, Point Arguello, 
California, $998,000. 

(10) At locations to be determined, for 
nuclear rocket test and maintenance facil- 
ities, $15,000,000. 

(11) Various locations: Tracking facilities, 
including land acquisition; propulsion de- 
velopment facilities; sounding rocket facil- 
ities; and damages repair construction, 
$23,186,000. 

(12) Facility planning and design not 
otherwise provided fc7, $5,000,000. 

(ad) For emergency “Construction of facil- 
ities”, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3, $15,000,000. 

(e) Appropriations for “Research and de- 
velopment” may be used for any items of a 
capital nature {other than acquisition of 
land) which may be required for the per- 
formance of research and development con- 
tracts: Provided, That none of the funds ap- 
propriated for “Research and development”’ 
pursuant to this Act may be used for con- 
struction of any major facility, the estimated 
cost of which, including collateral equip- 
ment, exceeds $250,000, unless the Admin- 
istrator or his designee notifies the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives and the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences of the Sen- 
ate of the nature, location, and estimated 
eost of such facility. 

(f) When so specified in an appropriation 
Act any amount appropriated for “Research 
and development” and for “Construction of 
facilities” may remain available without fis- 
cal year limitation. 

(g) Appropriations other than “Construc- 
tion of facilities” may be used, but not to 
exceed $20,000, for scientific consultations or 
extraordinary expenses upon the approval or 
authority of the Administrator and his de- 
termination shall be final and conclusive 
upon the accounting officers of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 2. Authorization is hereby granted 
whereby any of the amounts prescribed in 
subparagraphs (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (6), 
(7), (8), (9), (10), (11), or (12) of subsec- 
tion 1(c) may, in the discretion of the Ad- 
ministrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, be varied upward 5 
per centum to meet unusual cost variations, 
but the total cost of all. work authorized un- 
der such subparagraphs shall not exceed a 
total of $139,075,000. 

Sec. 3. The sum authorized by subsection 
1(d) for emergency “Construction of facili- 
ties’, and any amount, not to exceed $5,000,- 
000 of the funds appropriated pursuant to 
subsection 1(c) hereof, shall be available for 
expenditure to construct, expand, or modify 
laboratories and other installations if (1) the 
Administrator determines such action to be 
necessary because of changes in the national 
program of aeronautical and space activities 
or new scientific or engineering developments 
and (2) he determines that deferral of such 
action until the enactment of the next 
authorization Act would be inconsistent 
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with the interest of the Nation in 
aeronautical and space activities. The 
funds so made available may be expended 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or imstall permanent or temporary public 
»works, including land acquisition, site prepa- 
ration, appurtenances, utilities, and equip- 
ment. No portion of such sums may be obli- 
gated for expenditure or expended to con- 
struct, expand, or modify laboratories and 
other installations until the Administra- 
tor or his deisgnee has transmitted to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics of 
the House of Representatives and to the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences of the Senate a written report con- 
taining a full and complete statement con- 
cerning (1) the nature of such construc- 
tion, expansion, or modification, (2) the 
cost thereof, including the cost of any real 
estate action pertaining thereto, and (3) 
reason why such construction, expansion, 
or modification is necessary in the national 
interest. No such funds may be used for 
any construction, expansion, or modification 
if authorization for such construction, ex- 
pansion, or modification previously has been 
denied by the Congress. 

Mr. FULTON (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
oe I offer a committee amend- 


et Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Broozs of Lou- 
isiama: Page 4, after line 2, insert a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(h) Sums authorized by any of the pro- 
visions of this Act may, in the discretion of 
the Administrator, be used to defray the cost 
of security investigations of personnel of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration; but the total of the sums 
authorized by provisions other than section 
1(a) which may be so used shall not exceed 


$2,000,000.” 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, this amendment simply does 
this: It does not increase the amount 
of the authorization 1 penny, but it 
does permit NASA to use certain funds 
available for speeding up our security 
program. When NASA took over the 
personnel in Huntsville, Ala., from the 
Army, NASA found 4,200 employees had 
not been cleared for security purposes. 
At this time 3,800 remain not cleared for 
security. This permits the NASA agency 
to use not to exceed $2 million for the 
purpose of clearing these people for se- 
curity. The amendment was framed by 
the NASA agency; it was presented to 
the committee, and it was unanimously 
approved by the committee. So, I move 
its adoption. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I join with the 
chairman in recommending the passage 
of this amendment. First, it is neces- 
sary to clear these people working on 
highly classified security projects. Sec- 
ondly, we have not had the money to 
do it quickly enough and consequently 
they were not cleared. Thirdly, in the 
interest of U.S. security, we certainly 
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should have this money available for 
transfer. There is no further money put 
in the program, but there is this author- 
ity for the administrator to use it for 
security purposes. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It does 
not involve 1 additional dollar. 

Mr. FULTON. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask 
some member of the committee if this 
authorization bill picks up a pretty sub- 
stantial expenditure accruing from the 
work stoppages and wildcat strikes at 
certain test and production sites? Will 
that be taken care of in this authoriza- 
tion bill? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I have a detailed explanation of that 
situation. That comes from NASA in a 
letter of May 24, 1961, signed by James 
E. Webb, Administrator. I cannot go 
into details to explain the situation but 
the sum total of what he says in this 
letter, which I am going to ask to be 
placed in the Recorp at the appropriate 
time, is that the space program of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration has not been as of this date re- 
tarded or held up or delayed by labor 
strikes or labor disorders. 

Mr. GROSS. That report certainly 
will fly in the face of evidence obtained 
by investigations conducted by Members 
of the other body. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I do not 
think so. There is this about it. I as- 
sume the gentleman has reference to the 
situation at Cape Canaveral. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, 
where. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That 
work, done at Cape Canaveral, is done by 
the armed services. Cape Canaveral is 
an installation of the Air Force. NASA 
comes to Cape Canaveral as a tenant of 
the Air Force. NASA does have some 
work at Cape Canaveral, but most of the 
work is done by the Air Force. It so 
happened that in the Ione instance where 
NASA had labor trouble, the time lost 
or consumed which was 14 days, did not 
hold up the program, the space program. 
That is the explanation by Mr. Webb, the 
Administrator, in this letter which I in- 
tend to place in the Recorp. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I may 
say to the Members of the House that 
with the passage of the preceding bill 
which called for an authorization to 
spend $12,300 million, and with the pas- 
sage of this bill calling for $1,300 million, 
we really will put the taxpayers of the 
United States on the launching pad this 
afternoon. This is a pretty fast spend- 
ing in a period of about 4 hours. If the 
President, as is reported, is coming over 
here tomorrow to ask for another $500 
million for this program, plus probably 
$5 or $6 billion for the foreign giveaway 
program, the taxpayers are going to be 
in orbit by this time tomorrow night. 


and else- 
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Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, surely. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. I might 
say in addition, because the gentleman 
asked me a question with reference to 
the labor situation, that NASA has giy- 
en us a copy of its regulations which 
prevent the payment of the inordinately 
high rates that the gentleman probably 
has read about and had in mind in the 
course of his remarks. These regula- 
tions do not sanction the payment of 
those rates, and no contract of NASA 
will permit those types of pay sched- 
ules which the gentleman probably read 
about from the Senate hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. The contracts may not 
provide for those schedules of pay, but 
the question is, Have they been paid 
excessively and to what extent? Have 
they been paid straight time and the 
overtime to the extent shown by the in- 
vestigations in the other body? 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. That is 
one thing I am glad the gentleman 
brought out, because the regulations of 
NASA provide against overtime, but 
where overtime is indicated they prefer 
hiring additional men to avoid the addi- 
tional payment for overtime. 

Mr. GROSS. I had hoped that the 
gentleman would get into this subject 
earlier this afternoon. As far as I am 
concerned, that would have been much 
more appreciated than the backscratch- 
ing that has been going on in this debate. 

Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. It will all 
be in the Recorp tomorrow. 

(The material referred to is as fol- 
lows: ) 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1961. 

Hon. OVERTON Brooks, 

Chairman, Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHarrMan: This replies to your 
letter of May 18, 1961, asking us to indicate 
areas in which the program of the National 
Aeronautics and § Administration has 
been affected by labor disputes and prac- 
tices. From a report of an investigation 
initiated to assist in answering your letter, 
the following is quoted: 

“It cannot be said that NASA's program 
has been unaffected by labor practices and 
disputes. An example of this is the situation 
that developed in the making of cable con- 
nections for the Project Mercury ground 
communication system. NASA officials have, 
however, recognized and endeavored to keep 
in proper perspective both sides of the labor 
problem and have acted quickly and effec- 
tively where necessary to prevent delay in 
the space effort. 

“There have been two principal areas of 
concern. In the operation of the Saturn 
program, there is a Civil Service NASA 
launch team which at some point. must take 
over from construction workers who work 
for building contractors at the Saturn 
launch complexes at Cape Canaveral. The 
building trades unionists threatened to 
strike late last summer if the NASA team 
took over at the point NASA officials con- 
sidered proper and which was provided for 
in the contract, and to avoid the strike 
NASA ordered its team off the job and ini- 
tiated negotiations. The talks were unsuc- 
eessful and NASA, after most careful study, 
concluded that it had to order its team into 
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the area or delay the launch program. 
NASA did put its own people on the work on 
November 14, 1960, and on that date the 
building trades union struck in a labor 
stoppage that lasted 14 days until November 
28, 1960. 

“In this 14-day period, NASA filed charges 
with the National Labor Relations Board 
charging the unions with unfair labor prac- 
tices. Action of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board was suspended pending the out- 
come of a special investigation and report 
to the Secretary of Labor of a committee 
comprised of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the Department 
of Labor, and the unions. During the pe- 
riod of this investigation, the unions agreed 
to go back to work. The recommendations 
of this committee were unanimously agreed 
to by all members and indicated an accept- 
ance of NASA’s basic operational require- 
ments. Since this time, there has been 
relative stability in connection with the 
Saturn work at Cape Canaveral. 

“The above situation involved a juris- 
dictional dispute. The second of the se- 
rious problems which has been encountered 
relates to overtime pay. NASA took over 
from the Department of Defense responsi- 
bility for certain complexes at Cape Canav- 
eral on July 1, 1960. From the beginning, 
it was recognized that certain labor prac- 
tices applicable to the building trades and 
relating to overtime pay would have to be 
controlled if NASA’s launch activities were 
not to be impaired or excessively costly. 
This was particularly necessary at Canaveral 
where many of NASA’s contracts are admin- 
istered by the Air Force or by the Army 
Corps of Engineers. The necessary action 
on overtime pay was accomplished through 
the development and promulgation, in co- 
ordination with the Department of Defense, 
of a NASA overtime pay policy (copy at- 
tached) designed to eliminate abuses such 
as those which have recently been given 
extensive publicity. 

“The above cases represent the only labor 
situations in which NASA has been presented 
with serious threats to its national program. 
These did not cause any slippage or post- 
ponements in the NASA Canaveral booster 
program. The Saturn launch program, for 
example, is on schedule and, as indicated 
earlier, the Mercury man-in-space shot were 
not delayed by labor troubles. It is true, 
however, that delays attributable to labor 
troubles, at least in connection with Saturn 
launch complex 34, have used up all of 
the time built into the Saturn program for 
essential research and development contin- 
gencies and emergencies. If further delays 
are encountered program slippage is prob- 
able. 

“While, as is inevitable in new programs 
such as those involved in the space effort, 
there have been other work stoppages and 
misunderstandings, these have been of short 
duration—a day or so—and we have been 
able to dispose of them quickly and fairly.” 

I hope this report will give you the in- 
formation you need. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. WEBB, 
Administrator. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pro forma amend- 
ment. 

The question comes up specifically, 
were there any delays in the NASA pro- 
grams because of labor trouble, and the 
answer to that is no, there were not. 
Mr. Webb stated as of today in a writ- 
ten message both to the chairman and 
myself as follows: 

The above cases represent the only labor 
Situations in which NASA has been pre- 
sente:! with serious threats to its national 
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program. These did not cause any slippage 
or postponements in the NASA Canaveral 
booster program. The Saturn launch pro- 
gram, for example, is on schedule and, as 
indicated earlier, the Mercury man-in-space 
shots were not delayed by labor troubles. 


Under those circumstances you would 
say, How much trouble has there been 
in various instances? The answer to 
that by Mr. Webb, Director of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, is this: 

While, as is inevitable in new programs 
such as those involved in the space effort, 
there have been other work stoppages and 
misunderstandings, these have been of short 
duration—a day or so—and we have been 
able to dispose of them quickly and fairly. 


The House should remember this is 
the civilian space program and that 
most of our programs of research and 
development are in various agencies and 
locations other than under the Air Force, 
the Army, or the Navy. For example, on 
page 8 of the report you will find where 
our chief work is done on research and 


development: NASA Headquarters in 
Washington; Langley Center; Ames 
Center; Lewis Center; Flight Center; 


Goddard Center; Wallops Station; 
Marshall Center; western office; AEC-— 
NASA Nuclear Office; Life Science Fa- 
cility; and Space Task Group. 

This is the space program, and it is a 
pleasure to report to you that it is mov- 
ing on schedule for civilian purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Watts, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 6874) to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for salaries and ex- 
penses, research and development, con- 
struction of facilities, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 299, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with an amendment adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE A RECESS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on tomorrow for the 
Speaker to declare a recess subject to the 
call of the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





KHRUSHCHEV AND KENNEDY 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, since 
President Kennedy assumed office 
Premier Khrushchev has tried to wreck 
the United Nations by seeking to dissolve 
the office of Secretary-General. He has 
virtually taken over the Castro govern- 
ment in Cuba, just 90 miles off the U.S. 
coast. Khrushchev has refused to co- 
operate with the U.N. in the Congo. He 
has masterminded the sorry turn of 
events in Laos. He makes no secret that 
the next Soviet drive will be against 
Berlin. 

Now we are told that Mr. Kennedy is 
going to Vienna in a few days to warn 
Mr. Khrushchev against going too far. 

This raises many interesting immedi- 
ate questions which I may discuss on an- 
other occasion. A broader question I 
wish to discuss today is: Why has Khru- 
shchev pressed Kennedy so very hard 
from the very start of his administra- 
tion? Since the Soviets do not act on 
impulse, there must be a logical reason. 
Some ascribe it to extreme overcon- 
fidence, even megalomania, in the wake 
of the U.S.S.R.’s space shots. It goes 
deeper. 

During the campaign Mr. Kennedy 
said he was willing to express “regrets” 
to the Soviet Government over the U-2 
incident. This was widely interpreted at 
the time to mean he was ready to apolo- 
gize even though this might make it ap- 
pear he was repudiating an act of neces- 
sity to protect the American people 
against surprise attack. At least it be- 
came public knowledge that Kennedy 
would assume the Presidency dedicated 
to exploring every possibility for agree- 
ment with the Soviets. Most of the inti- 
mate Kennedy advisers are known to fa- 
vor a soft policy and to believe that the 
Soviets really want significant agreement 
with this country. Why should Khru- 
shchev make it hard for Kennedy to move 
this way? Presumably Khrushchev 
would have something to gain under cir- 
cumstances of cooperation, at least ini- 
tially, whether or not he really wants 
any kind of agreement. 

To further support such reasoning, Mr. 
Pierre Salinger and others have inti- 
mated Kennedy is at heart a resolute, 
courageous man who might get tough 
despite the softness of key advisers if 
pressed too hard or too fast. Addi- 
tionally, the country has a long estab- 
lished history of suddenly losing patience 
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after repeated affronts and taking unex- 
pected, violent, and purposeful action to 
unify itself and instill a will to win. 
Other provocateurs have learned this to 
their sorrow, as Khrushchev must well 
know. 

Why should he risk awakening a sleep- 
ing tiger? Maybe it is because he sees 
no tiger at all, only talk. Maybe he sees 
not marching men, only Viennese 
waltzers. 

Khrushchev and his advisers have ac- 
cess to complete and detailed informa- 
tion about America and Americans 
gleaned from our public press and from 
infiltrators, sympathizers or fuzzy think- 
ers in every important area of our so- 
ciety. It is iNogical to assume that the 
FBI has them all under control. 

The Soviets have, from their earliest 
history, demonstrated unequaled mas- 
tery of mass psychology as a weapon to 
destroy the will and determination to re- 
sist of intended victims. They are com- 
petent judges of a country’s mood, the 
qualities of its leaders and the implica- 
tions of these to them. Communists are 
accustomed automatically to thinking in 
terms of relative power, whether it be on 
@ personal or on an international basis. 
They are skilled judges of total power. 

Surely the Soviet experts have for 
many years made very careful, con- 
tinuous, and probably accurate apprais- 
als of the strength and weakness of their 
foremost opponent. Undoubtedly these 
have taken into account all available 
current information coupled with his- 
torical studies of past American reac- 
tions to various stimuli. We know the 
Soviets are meticulous and careful in 
matters of such importance. We have 
no example of their being far wrong as 
yet. Undoubtedly Khrushchev follows 
such analyses very closely. 

In contrast, the United States has no 
infiltrators of significance inside the 
USS.R. The U-2 flights have stopped. 
There is little open literature. What 
there is appears in Russian which few 

even in our Government read 
in thorough analysis. Soviet literature 
printed in English is carefully aimed at 
specific targets and often is calculated 
to conceal rather than to reveal. 

Furthermore, Americans, including 
most of those who comprise our Govern- 
ment, are not accustomed to assessing 
national and international power rela- 
tionships. Unfortunately, this is par- 
ticularly true of otherwise able persons 
who are brought in to high positions in 
Government by the process of appoint- 
ments to the Cabinet and other major 
positions in the wake of a change of 
administrations. Perhaps amongst our 
professional military people, who in 
recent years have been given consider- 
able training in these areas under en- 
lightened policies established by the 
services themselves, is the greatest body 
of competence on these subjects. How- 
ever, under policies of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration which effectively muzzle 
their voices, members of the military are 
no longer permitted to share their in- 
formed estimates and educated opinions 
with the public and its representatives 
in the Congress. Additionally, their 
advice seems to be little sought by the 
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civilian administrators high in the 
hierarchy of policy decision. 

Consequently, it is highly probable 
that the Soviets analyze _ relative 
strengths and weaknesses, ours as well 
as theirs, much more accurately than 
we do and that they rely heavily upon 
such careful estimates in making criti- 
cal decisions. 

Throughout their history the Soviets 
have consistently avoided any really se- 
rious risks, even at the price of temporary 
withdrawals from time to time in the 
face of superior force and determina- 
tion. Such avoidance of risk is, in 
fact, a fundamental tenet of Marxist- 
Leninist dialectical materialism. If 
this is still a guiding Soviet principle, 
and there is no indication they have 
suddenly abandoned it, then the current 
Khrushchev boldness and unremitting 
pressure upon a young and untested 
President must involve no serious risks in 
Soviet calculations. 

Important gains might come by such 
unremitting pressures in terms of pro- 
gressive Communist takeovers in Laos. 
Cuba, and other vulnerable areas. By 
such nibbling conquests they may logi- 
cally expect to isolate and weaken their 
prime opponent so greatly that they can 
surely win with acceptable losses when 
and if America decides to fight militarily 
for its own survival. Nonmilitary con- 
quest is conquest as surely as is military 
conquest, and the risks and effort in- 
volved are less. This is particularly true 
when nonmilitary conflict is being con- 
ducted against an enemy who seems ob- 
livious to the nature and extent of such 
conflict, the means of conducting it, or 
even that it is being waged. Khrushchev 
might also calculate that immediate and 
continuous pressure might cause hasty 
and ill-considered actions by a young 
and untried President accustomed to 
wealth and easy living. 

We Americans like to think that be- 
cause we possess considerable nuclear 
retaliatory hardware in the form of 
manned aircraft and ballistics missile 
weapons systems that the Soviets think 
they would incur serious risks by press- 
ing so soon and seriously. Apparently 
they do not think so. Apparently they 
do not think so because they judge our 
determination to utilize such hardware 
is weak, rather than that the hardware 
is ineffectual per se. On another occa- 
sion I plan to discuss this particular 
point in greater detail. 

At least, they can be sure, almost to 
the point of certainty, that we will not 
start a war under present circumstances 
and provocations. Khrushchev may well 
conclude that Kennedy’s patience will 
never reach exhaustion to the point of 
decisive action. He may well conclude 
that even if it is close to exhaustion, the 
hardening point can be seen approach- 
ing with sufficient warning for him to 
relax the pressure, if relaxation is then 
called for, in his opinion. It is extreme- 
ly unlikely that any statement by Mr. 
Kennedy to Mr. Khrushchev at Vienna 
will amount to a signal to the latter by 
the former that such hardening point 
is in the offing. The Communists have 
@ commonsense tendency to read their 
signals from deeds, not from words. 
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Since Mr. Kennedy’s words in Vienng 
will no doubt be futile, what loss might 
be involved to the United States in addi- 
tion to the monetary cost of the trip? 
Put another way, what does Mr. Khru- 
shchev stand to gain? 

He is an old hand at summitry and qa 
master at bending such occasions to the 
advantage of the Communists. Wheth- 
er, on these particular occasions, he has 
been smiling or frowning or alternating 
between each, he has seldom returned 
to Moscow with a net loss but often with 
a net gain. Undoubtedly the minimum 
net gain he seeks at Vienna is a tacit 
ratification of Communist advances in 
Cuba and Laos in return for delaying a 
decision on Berlin if he is called upon 
for even that amount of concession. 
Postponement of the Berlin issue has 
been used as the Communist stake on 
the summit table to advantage before. 
It is to be hoped that at Vienna Mr. 
Kennedy will exhibit the qualities Mr. 
Salinger indicates he possesses. It 
would appear that such display is vitally 
essential to the future of our Nation. 





EXPORT CREDIT GUARANTEES 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation designed to 
provide an improved and expanded pro- 
gram of export credit guarantees, com- 
petitive with the guarantee programs 
which are available to exporters of other 
great trading nations, our competitors 
in the free world market, either from 
their governments or from private en- 
terprise. 

Perhaps the most important provi- 
sion of this bill is the specific authority 
it extends to the Export-Import Bank 
to add new kinds of coverage, including 
export credit guarantees against both 
commercial and political risks in both 
short- and medium-term transactions. 

The bill contains a number of other 
provisions which seek to expand and ac- 
celerate export promotion services on 
a broad front. First, to achieve im- 
proved coordination of Government pro- 
grams, it establishes an inter-agency 
Council for Export. Promotion. 

Second, it authorizes and directs the 
Department of State to undertake mar- 
ket surveys and other commercial re- 
search in foreign countries and dissemi- 
nate information gained thereby to 
American businesses. It would also al- 
low the Department of State to engage 
in institutional advertising for American 
exports, general and specific, in foreign 
media and, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Commerce, to set up US. 
trade information centers at permanent 
and temporary trade fairs in other 
countries, 

Third, the bill would authorize and 
direct the Department of Commerce to 
expand export services in its field offices 
and increase the number of these offices. 
This Department is also called upon to 
insert export promotion advertising in 
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American media and to set up perma- 
nent trad’: centers abroad for the exhi- 
pition of U.S. goods. 

Fourth, the bill would establish in the 
Small Business Administration a new 
division, the Foreign Trade Division, to 
render explicit services to the small busi- 
nessman newly entering or considering 
the entrv of foreign markets. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill, 
as I suggested earlier, is to provide a 
coordinated and augmented program of 
Government action to assist U.S. manu- 
facturers and businessmen to recognize 
and develop export markets. I hope that 
it will receive prompt consideration. 





THE NEED FOR EXPANDED SUGAR 
PRODUCTION FOR AMERICAN 
FARMERS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May] 
may extend her remarks in the body 
of the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, on Monday 
of this week I introduced H.R. 7223, to 
extend the Sugar Act for 5 years and to 
establish new basic domestic quotas from 
which our American farmers could vast- 
ly increase sugar production. 

My bill is based on proposal Z which 
has met with general acceptance in 
many segments of the domestic sugar in- 
dustry including new grower areas of the 
State of Washington. 

While this legislation is not complete 
in every respect, it can serve as a ve- 
hicle in consideration of the many con- 
troversial aspects of the entire sugar 
production problem. As an example, the 
matter of foreign quotas is still to be 
worked out, and other matters of inter- 
est and concern to the domestic industry 
may need further attention. 

The bill would extend the law to De- 
cember 31, 1966, and would establish 
new basic quotas on the basis of a con- 
sumption estimate level of 9,600,000 tons, 
nose actual consumption for 

New basic quotas for domestic areas, 
under terms of the legislation, are as 
follows: 


Short tons, 

Area raw value 

Domestic beet sugar__.......-.-- 2, 600, 000 
Mainland cane sugar_-__--___-___ 850, 000 
Ere ees Ghee Nahe 1, 150, 000 
PO ONO e oo Se 1, 200, 000 
pn Miteride. 3. tle 15, 000 


This bill would allocate to domestic 
areas 75 percent of the national con- 
sumption growth over the 9,600,000-ton 
consumption estimate level, reserving 25 
percent for foreign countries. The first 
525,000 tons of the domestic share of 
growth would be divided 75 percent to 
domestic beet and 25 percent to main- 
land cane. 

Regarding acreage for new growers, 
whenever restrictive proportionate 
shares are in effect for the domestic beet 
Sugar area, 75 percent of the permitted 
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acreage in excess of 1 million acres (plus 
the acreage utilized by new growers un- 
der this provision in prior years) will 
be made available to new producers of 
sugar beets to the extent that facilities 
for processing are available. This pro- 
vision is calculated to provide for the 
entry of new growers to the extent that 
processing facilities, under the quotas 
anticipated may become available, and 
at the same time to protect both the 
present growers and future new growers. 
A new grower in 1 year becomes in effect 
an old grower the next year and the 
acreage he utilizes is added to the 1 
million-acre base. 

Mr. Speaker, I withheld introduction 
of specific legislation until testimony of 
new and old sugarbeet growers in the 
recent 2-day House Agriculture Com- 
mittee hearing was completed and could 
be analyzed. It is clear from commit- 
tee testimony that American farmers 
have a right to expect that Congress 
will allow them to produce more of 
America’s sugar supply. The testimony 
is overwhelmingly in favor of taking 
care of our American farmers first, be- 
fore we look elsewhere for our supplies 
of sugar. This valued cash crop will 
do much to raise farm income, will 
ease the taxpayer burden, will assure a 
stable supply of sugar in the Nation, and 
will stimulate the entire American 
economy. 

No foreign nation can be expected to 
lose respect for America for taking care 
of our own people before we turn to 
them for additional sugar needs. The 
longer we delay in passage of a new and 
long-term Sugar Act the longer it will 
be before factories can be constructed 
to process the potential sugar crop. 

I have asked the chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee to request 
from the Department of Agriculture its 
views on H.R. 7223, and I am hopeful 
that the departmental report will be 
forthcoming as soon as possible so that 
the administration position regarding an 
increase in the domestic production of 
sugar will be clear and there will be no 
doubt about the administration’s will- 
ingness to allow American farmers to 
help themselves and their Nation. 





NOTORIOUS OVERSEAS WEEKLY 
ATTACKS ANTICOMMUNIST PRO- 
BLUE AMERICANISM PROGRAM 
OF GEN. EDWIN A. WALKER 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. FisHER] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
attack upon Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker, 
formerly commander of our 24th In- 
fantry Division in Germany, by the pub- 
lication Overseas Weekly, has naturally 
aroused much interest. It has given 
rise to many inquiries concerning the 
allegations directed at General Walker, 
and in turn has caused many of us to 
probe into the activities and the motives 
of the general’s accuser, the Overseas 
Weekly. 

Today I wish to discuss the character 
and validity of the charges, and the 
character and quality of the accuser. 
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Because of the publicity of the incident 
and the importance of the issue, it is felt 
that the public should be as fully in- 
formed as possible regarding the facts 
in the case. 

From inquiries and documented evi- 
dence, I am convinced the charges are 
unfounded and actually constitute a bold 
and brazen attempt by a salacious tab- 
loid newspaper to smear one of our most 
respected combat officers. 

WHO IS GENERAL WALKER? 

To begin with, who is Maj. Gen. 
Walker? He was born in Center Point, 
Kerr County, Tex., 50 years ago. His 
mother and a brother still reside there. 
He graduated from West Point in 1931. 
He has to his credit a distinguished com- 
bat record. The general commanded 
the 2d Division Artillery at Heartbreak 
Ridge in some of the hardest fighting 
against the Communists in Korea, when 
it fired a record of 22,000 rounds every 
24 hours for 14 days. And he served 
with distinction at Anzio and Cassino in 
World War II. 

General Walker’s awards include the 
Silver Star, the Bronze Star with an oak 
leaf cluster, the French Croix de Guerre, 
the Combat Infantryman’s Badge and 
the Legion of Merit. 

He served as commander of the Ar- 
kansas Military District in 1957, during 
the Little Rock incident, and in October 
of 1959 was assigned to the command 
of the 24th Division. 

Aside from his military record, Gen- 
eral Walker is known for his militant 
opposition to communism. He is a firm 
and outspoken exponent of American- 
ism. He is a student of history and an 
authority on the devious workings and 
objectives of the Communist conspiracy. 
The general senses an obligation to in- 
culcate his troops with patriotism and 
with an understanding of their mission 
in the service, and also an understand- 
ing of the perils posed by the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

It will be recalled that many of the 
defections in the Korean war were 
traceable to lack of indoctrination of the 
troops in Americanism and the aims 
and objectives of the Reds. It was the 
general’s zeal in attempting to prevent 
that condition among the troops in the 
24th Division that led to the career as- 
sassination attempt against him by the 
Overseas Weekly. 

In addition, General Walker is known 
for his desire to surround the GIs un- 
der his command with a climate of 
morality and clean living. Many of the 
troops are away from their home en- 
vironments for the first time, and Gen- 
eral Walker has shown a keen aware- 
ness of this fact in his efforts to provide 
for them the protection that every 
father and mother would want them to 
have. 

OVERSEAS WEEKLY PROTESTS 

In his active program in pursuance of 
these objectives, General Walker seems 
to have run into a conflict with the 
notorious Overseas Weekly, a tabloid 
that is published and sold chiefly on our 
military bases in Europe. 

The basis for the attack by the Weekly 
seems to have stemmed from the under- 
taking of an Americanism program by 
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General Walker among his troops, in 
connection with which he featured an 
exposure of the techniques and goals 
of communism. 

Last October General Walker initiated 
what was known as the pro-blue pro- 
gram. Its purpose was to carry out the 
objectives to which I have already re- 
ferred. The program was in accord 
with Army regulations and within the 
scope of official directives. It appears to 
have been consistent with regulations 
and directives from the Department of 
the Army, from USAREUR, and from 
the 7th Army in Germany which 
prompted it. 

The propriety of initiating this Ameri- 
canism program has wide support. The 
need and justification for it was cited in 
a speech by Mr. Frank Barnett, director 
of research, the Richardson Foundation, 
Inc., before the officer students of the 
Army Command and General Staff Col- 
lege, Fort Leavenworth, a few weeks ago, 
later placed in the March issue of “‘Mili- 
tary Review”—official Army magazine. 

After discussing the cold war and Com- 
munist goals, Mr. Barnett stated: 

For all these reasons, it is clear that the 
US. military—with its disciplined organiza- 
tion, training methods, and civilian contacts 
through ROTC, Reserves, and industry—can 
and must help others to wage nonmilitary 
warfare * * *. The free world needs guid- 
ance from its own professional students of 
strategy, tactics, and conflict. 


The Army has recently published a po- 
sition paper on cold war intelligence, 
Classified Army Regulation 515-1, titled, 
“Collateral Activities, Army Cold War 
Activities (U),” dated March 29, 1961. 
This AR defines troop information objec- 
tives and actions to be achieved in in- 
structing American troops in cold war 
principles. It appears that the subject 
matter, methods, techniques, and pre- 
cepts contained in AR 515-1 closely par- 
allel those propounded by Mr. Barnett in 
his address to the Command and General 
Staff College. And this regulation very 
strongly reinforces the principles con- 
tained in the 24th Infantry Division pro- 
blue program. 

THE PRO-BLUE PROGRAM 

The pro-blue program simply teaches 
the soldier his American citizenship and 
it outlines the scope of communism and 
how it operates against the United 
States. 

Maj. Arch E. Roberts drafted the origi- 
nal plan. I have sought and obtained 
information from him regarding it. Ina 
recent letter to me he stated: 

By way of introduction let me say that as 
Special Project Officer, 24th Infantry Division 
I, at the direction of Gen. Edwin A. Walker, 
then 24th Infantry Division Commander, pre- 
pared the division citizenship-in-service 
program and the subsequent, and enlarged, 
division pro-blue program which has come to 
be an issue of some note in Europe and in 
the United States. 


A copy of the original draft was sent 
to me and I have examined it in detail. 
Most of it appears to have been incorpo- 
rated in the final version. Excerpts 
from the official directives which estab- 
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lished the 24th Division pro-blue pro- 
gram, follows: 
II, OBJECTIVES 


1. Communism. 

(a) External: To orient military personnel 
and their dependents in the scope of world 
communism by studying the philosophy, ob- 
jectives and imperialistic expansion of com- 
munism following World War II. 

(b) Internal: To educate military person- 
nel and their dependents in the technique 
of Communist infiltration, subversion and 
propaganda in influencing legal govern- 
ments, seizing power, then ruling through 
brutality and fear. 

(c) Military: To instruct military person- 
nel and their dependents in the recognition 
of overt and covert Communist methodology 
in their attempt to subvert military morale, 
espirit, prestige and leadership. 

2. American Citizenship. 

(a) Origins of American culture: To ap- 
praise military personnel and their depend- 
ents of their personal stake in American po- 
litical philosophy, the American concept of 
individual rights and freedoms, and the de- 
mand for individual belief, sacrifice and 
honor. 

(b) The American military moral herit- 
age: To motivate military personnel and 
their dependents in adherence to American 
moral forces and the precepts of individual 
dignity, the preciousness of every human 
soul, and the obligations of the conscientious 
citizen to his God, to his country, and to 
himself. 

(c) Politics, U.S.A.: To inform military 
personnel and their dependents of the power 
of the American citizen as a unique political 
force, to study the structure of local, State, 
and national political organizations, to re- 
view methods of assessing issues and candi- 
dates, to examine the techniques of Social- 
ist Communist action, and to note how the 
American citizen can exert his power in the 
fight for freedom. 

(d) Morale and mission: To indoctrinate 
military personnel in those aspects of body, 
mind, and spirit which have a material bear- 
ing on morale and mission in the 24th In- 
fantry Division, to examine physiological and 
psychological factors which affect individual, 
unit, and division efficiency, i.e., morbidity, 
serious incidents, and court-martial, to cre- 
ate aggressive, disciplined, and spiritually 
motivated fighters for freedom. 


The directive then outlines the me- 
chanics of putting the pro-blue program 
into effect. This includes group instruc- 
tion, the orientation of better communi- 
cation, improved German-American re- 
lations, and the use of such publications 
as Taro Leaf, the division’s paper, Army 
Times, Stars and Stripes, AFN Munich, 
and other media available through Army 
public information channels. 

OVERSEAS WEEKLY AND JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 

While this highly laudable program 
was in effect and apparently functioning 
successfully it was suddenly attacked by 
the Overseas Weekly. Thanks to the fer- 
tility of its imagination, the weekly de- 
cided the pro-blue program was nothing 
but a John Birch Society indoctrination 
plan. News stories to that effect were 
wired and radioed back to the States. 
In the Apri! 16, 1961, issue of the Weekly 
there appeared an article headlined 
“Military Channels Used To Push Birch 
Ideas.” The article follows: 

AvuGssuRG.—For the past year the 24th In- 
fantry Division has been exposed to a prop- 
aganda barrage on the philosophy of the 
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controversial John Birch Society. The prin- 
ciples of the ultraconservative, self-styled 
anti-Communist society have been published 
to the 13,000 men and 10,000 dependents of 
the division by its special warfare office which 
directs the pro-blue program. 

The special warfare office and the pro-blue 
campaign were established by the division 
commander, Maj. Gen. Edwin A. Walker at 
a meeting last October 15. 


Following the publication of that story 
General Walker was ordered by Presi- 
dent Kennedy transferred from his post 
of Division Commander of the 24th In- 
fantry Division in Germany to the U.S. 
Army Headquarters in Heidelberg, and 
an investigation of the charges was or- 
dered. That investigation is presently 
being conducted by Lt. Gen. Frederic J. 
Brown, acting inspector general. 

In the report on the incident reaching 
New York papers it was said that Gen- 
eral Walker had instituted a special 
troop-indoctrination program using ma- 
terials and publications of the John 
Birch Society. In reporting on General 
Walker’s relief from command the New 
York Times on April 18 included the 
following: 

In its report last week, “The Overseas 
Weekly” said that a “special warfare office” 
had been established within the division 
last October to conduct a “pro-blue” cam- 
paign. It said that the campaign was 
designed, in the general’s words, to present 
“a positive approach toward the defeat of 
open Communist subversion of the Amer- 
ican way of life.” The name of the Birch 
Society’s basic book of principles is the Blue 
Book. 


Thus, Overseas Weekly very cleverly 
by innuendo attempted to leave the im- 
pression that the pro-blue program was, 
somehow, affiliated with the John Birch 
Society which uses a blue book. 

In its attempt to prove its point, the 
Weekly, according to a story which 
appeared in the April 14 issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune, stated that ‘‘cop- 
ies of a book by the society’s founder, 
Robert Welch, Jr., ‘The Life of John 
Birch,’ have been distributed to all com- 
pany and battery day rooms in the divi- 
sion.” 

This is more of the Weekly’s innuendo. 
The fact is that the book on the life of 
John Birch has nothing whatever to do 
with the John Birch Society. It is sim- 
ply the story of the murder of an Amer- 
ican officer by Chinese Communists at 
the end of World War II. Moreover, 
Overseas Weekly in its desperation failed 
to mention the fact that the Birch book 
was but one of a number of anti-Com- 
munist publications made available to 
the troops. About other publications so 
distributed were “The Masters of 
Deceit,” by J. Edgar Hoover; “A Guide 
to Anti-Communist Action,” by Anthony 
T. Bouscaren; “The Techniques of Soviet 
Propaganda,” prepared by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate; 
“Techniques of Communism,” by Louis 
F. Budenz; “In Every War But One,” by 
Eugene Einhead; “The Pentagon Case,” 
by Col. Victor J. Fox; and “The Story of 
Mary Liu,’ by Richard Hunter. 

In addition, I am informed that re- 
cently the authoritative speech entitled 
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“A Proposal for Political Warfare,” by 
Frank Barnett, to which I have already 
referred, was distributed to the troops. 

If, as Overseas Weekly contends, the 
distribution of this material, and the dis- 
cussion of the political philosophy con- 
tained in them, constitutes the promo- 
tion of the John Birch Society aims; and 
if, as the Weekly further contends, the 
24th Division “pro-blue” program is en- 
gaged in the dissemination of the so- 
ciety’s basic principles, then it would 
appear that every one in the service 
should investigate the principles and 
techniques of the John Birch Society 
since they appear to parallel the politi- 
cal philosophy, and the instructions, dis- 
seminated by official military authorities 
since the end of World War II. 

When asked about the Weekly charges, 
General Walker on April 14 stated that 
the “pro-blue” program was ‘“‘not associ- 
ated or affiliated with any organization 
or society. It is designed to develop the 
understanding of American military and 
civil heritage, and the tactics and objec- 
tives of those enemies who would destroy 

Major Roberts, who as projects officer 
for the 24th Division drafted the “pro- 
blue” program, says at that time he had 
never even heard of the John Birch So- 
ciety. Major Roberts reports that in 
a meeting with General Walker last Oc- 
tober while the program was being 
formulated, the general stated that he 
did not care what the men and officers 
called this new program, just so they 
understood that it was to be anti-Red. 
Walker then noted that it would be al- 
right with him if, to emphasize the 
anti-Red concept, they identified it in 
their minds as “pro-blue.” It may be 
noted that the Navy and Air Force each 
have blue books used in their personnel 
training. 

MOTIVES OF OVERSEAS WEEKLY 


It thus appearing that there is no re- 
lationship between the ‘‘pro-blue” pro- 
gram and the John Birch Society, the 
question arises: What was the motive be- 
hind the attack launched against Gen- 
eral Walker by the Overseas Weekly? 
One motive may be found in a para- 
graph carried in the New York Herald 
Tribune of April 17, which reads: 

General Walker and the Overseas Weekly 
have been feuding since the general banned 
one of the newspaper’s reporters from the 
24th Division installations. 


That story referred to action taken 
against a reporter on the Overseas 
Weekly by the name of Siegfried Nau- 
jocks. The latter, who continues as a 
Weekly reporter, is a native of Danzig, 
Poland, and is now in Germany on a 
German passport. I understand he once 
worked in the propaganda ministry of 
the Nazis but was later shipped to the 
Eastern Front. 

Naujocks was caught in the act of 
seeking a pipeline into the command 
headquarters for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information which he meant to use 
to smear General Walker, and after ad- 
mitting his guilt he was barred from fur- 
ther use of the bases under Walker’s 
command, 
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That incident seems to have hurt the 
feelings of the chief owner and publisher 
of the Overseas Weekly, a Mrs. Marion 
von Rospach. And a little later she 
came out with the charges against Gen- 
eral Walker who had expelled her ace 
reporter. 

QUESTIONABLE REPUTATION OF 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY 

Mr. Speaker, the fact that the Ros- 
pach charges are apparently spurious 
and phony gives rise to a question of the 
character and policies of the Overseas 
Weekly. A recent Army Times editorial 
on the Walker case contains this com- 
ment: 

We don’t think much of the Overseas 
Weekly. Called the Oversexed Weekly by 
the troops, it has been termed “subversive 
to the command”—by an admitted adher- 
ent of General Walker—‘since it carries 
news calculated to destroy unit loyalty, 
smear noncommissioned leaders, and assist 
anti-American forces in their campaign to 
disunite NATO by portraying the American 
soldier as rowdy, disorderly, dishonest, and 
immoral,” 


General Walker himself, who should 
be in a position to know whereof he 
speaks, has described the Weekly as im- 
moral, unscrupulous, incompetent, and 
destructive. 

Lt. Gen. Charles I. Bolte, commanding 
general of the Army in Europe in 1953, 
banned the Overseas Weekly as unfit for 
American servicemen. 

General Bolte has recently said that 
Mrs. von Rospach visited him in Heidel- 
berg, Germany, with her lawyers, and 
that he agreed to reinstate the paper if 
it were cleaned up. 

From looking at some of the issues of 
the tabloid it is easy for one to under- 
stand General Bolte’s concern and why 
he would not allow the paper on military 
installations until a promise was made 
that it would be “cleaned up.” Leads to 
stories in the paper often carried on the 
front page are lurid. “Model Won’t 
Rest on Her Laurels,’ is an example. 
The first and last pages usually feature a 
large photo of a nearly-nude. 

Another issue carried a full story on 
publication of Ladies Directory, listing 
“play-for-pay gals” by name and address 
in the Soho district in London, hinged on 
a court proceeding which occurred after 
issuance of the directory. 

Still another provides the readers with 
information that one Martha Watts had 
written a 235-page book on ‘“‘The Men in 
My Life,” published in London, including 
the news that its author had been con- 
victed 400 times for soliciting as a prosti- 
tute. Another carried a story on the 
British strippers in the Soho district, 
with explicit details as to clubs, extent of 
stripping, and the like. 

A prominent story from Oversea’s Lon- 
don correspondent contains a three- 
column headline, “Under-Counter Gal 
Book Center of United Kingdom Con- 
troversy.” 

These are but a few of hundreds of 
examples that could be cited to illus- 
trate the chief characteristics of the 
Overseas Weekly. I would not contend 
that Mrs. von Rospach is not within her 
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legal rights in publishing what she does. 
I do not know. My purpose is to illus- 
trate the type of paper she chooses to 
publish. Apparently it sells because I 
understand she has made a lot of money 
out of this enterprise. 

Many complain that the paper over- 
emphasizes derelictions of GI’s, and by 
following .a consistent policy in that re- 
gard the effect is to place all troops in 
a generally bad light in the eyes of Euro- 
peans, Crime, sex, and debauchery are 
prominently portrayed. “Bamberg Citi- 
zens Groaning About New GI Incidents,” 
one typical headline proclaims. Another 
says “Bamberg Madam Took Advantage 
of Girls, GI’s.” 

It is this type of publication that is 
credited with causing one of our great 
combat soldiers, General Walker, to be 
relieved of his command. Surely this 
mistake will be rectified as a result of the 
investigation of Overseas Weekly’s 
charges. Today of all times we need to 
reward rather than penalize those who 
preach patriotism and who expose the 
evils of our mortal enemy—communism. 
From all evidence available it would 
seem that the ‘‘pro-blue” program, or 
something very similar to it, should be 
adopted as a model for use in all our 
military installations all over the world. 
And General Walker should be given ap- 
propriate official recognition for having 
initiated it. 

OVERSEAS WEEKLY SHOULD BE INVESTIGATED 


There appears to be ample reason why 
the Department of Defense should initi- 
ate an investigation of Overseas Weekly 
and its publishers. It is widely alleged 
that the paper is having an adverse effect 
upon our position in the NATO setup, 
and tends to have a demoralizing effect 
on the troops who read its issues over 
a period of time. Editorial motivations 
should be carefully studied and evalu- 
ated. Such an investigation could de- 
termine more accurately the question of 
whether this or any other similar pub- 
lication should have official accredita- 
tion to do business on Government bases. 

Mr. Speaker, the Walker case involves 
serious business—very serious business. 
Here is involved a man whose reputation 
as a combat leader was earned on the 
field of battle in the midst of hot war- 
fare. This man’s heroic achievements 
have earned for him the plaudits and 
recognition of a grateful Nation. 

Surely General Walker’s military ca- 
reer is not to be jeopardized now by un- 
founded and insignificant charges made 
by a highly questionable get-rich-quick 
tabloid publication—the notorious Over- 
seas Weekly. 





PROPOSED SPECIAL HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON CAPTIVE NATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERwiInsk1] is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, next 
week President Kennedy will face Soviet 
Dictator Khrushchev at a summit con- 
ference. All Americans fervently desire 
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the President to speak from a position 
of strength and firmness. We, as Mem- 
bers of the House, want President Ken- 
nedy to know that he carries the hopes 
of America and the entire free world, 
and he certainly has the support of Con- 
gress as he attempts to develop an effec- 
tive foreign policy against Soviet fi- 
nanced and directed worldwide Commu- 
nist activity. 

We realize as observers of recent his- 
tory and students of Soviet Russian 
diplomatic history that the so-called 
summit conferences, starting with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s meetings with Stalin at 
Tehran and Yalta, continuing with 
President Truman’s meeting with Stalin 
at Potsdam, on through President Eisen- 
hower’s meetings with Khrushchev, have 
resulted in the United States being out- 
maneuvered diplomatically if for no 
other reason than we have trusted the 
Communist rulers while they see fit to 
break every pledge and commitment 
that they give. This cannot happen 
again. That is why I call to the atten- 
tion of the President the fact that the 
House of Representatives is ready, will- 
ing, and able to cooperate with him to 
generate for this country a sustained for- 
eign policy counteroffensive against the 
hypocrisy of the Soviet Union and its il- 
legitimate empire. 

I certainly hope that in the prelimi- 
nary negotiations and preparations for 
this meeting we have not already made 
concessions or are about to make conces- 
sions that will be used to the advantage 
of the Soviets in world affairs. Only an 
inferior nation makes concessions at a 
conference. A nation such as the United 
States, honest and fearless in its conduct 
of international relations, need not be 
blackmailed or coerced into any im- 
proper concessions to the sinister forces 
that oppose us throughout the world. 

My purpose, Mr. Speaker, in address- 
ing the House this afternoon, is to call to 
the attention of all the Members the 
willingness and determination of the 
Republican Members of the House to 
strengthen the hand of the President, to 
strengthen the officials of our State De- 
partment, and to strengthen the position 
of our Ambassador to the United Nations 
by cooperating in the creation of the 
Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations. Many of the Members recall, 
I am sure, the previous occasions when 
I have addressed myself to the formation 
of this committee. Our distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fioop], has addressed you on the same 
subject on numerous instances. The 
very fact that the House in this bi- 
partisan spirit has discussed and is proc- 
essing the creation of this committee 
should invigorate any faint hearts that 
may beat in our State Department ranks. 
The House Rules Committee has before 
it various resolutions authorizing this 
Special Committee on Captive Nations. 
It is my hope that we would move as 
swiftly as possible in authorizing this 
committee so that its merits, practicality 
and usefulness to our President, State 
Department, and United Nations Am- 
bassador may be realized at the earliest 
possible time. 
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Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to insert a statement of 
policy that was approved by the House 
Republican Policy Committee yesterday 
in support of my resolution to create a 
Special House Committee on Captive 
Nations: 

STATEMENT OF POLICY OF HOUSE REPUBLICAN 
PoLicy COMMITTEE 

The Republican policy committee of the 
House of Representatives urges the adoption 
of House Resolution 267 providing for the 
creation of a bipartisan congressional com- 
mittee to be known as the Special Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations. 

1. The primary issue of our times is the 
struggle between atheistic, totalitarian, im- 
perialist Communist slavery and the liber- 
tarian governments of the free world. 

2. The nature of this struggle is primarily 
psycho-political and the Soviet Union de- 
pends heavily upon propaganda as it wages 
its campaign of subversion and aggression. 
This propaganda is based upon the demon- 
strably false promise that world communism 
seeks to liberate the peoples of developing 
nations from colonialism and imperialism. 

3. This fallacious promise can be effec- 
tively countered by the assembling and 
forthright utilization of all the truths and 
facts pertaining to the enslaved condition 
of Albania, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Bulgaria, 
mainland China, Cossackia, Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, Estonia, Georgia, Hungary, 
Idel-Ural, Latvia, Lithuania, North Korea, 
North Vietnam, Poland, Rumania, Tibet, 
Turkestan, Ukraine, White Ruthenia, and 
other subjugated nations. 

4. The Soviet Union has displayed to all 
the world its profound fear of growing free 
world knowledge of and interest in its brutal 
suppression of the people of these captive 
nations. 

5. The captive nations constitute a pri- 
mary deterrent against a hot global war and 
further overt aggression by the Soviet and 
Chinese Reds as well as a positive means for 
the advancement of world freedom in this 
psycho-political struggle. 

6. The President and the Department of 
State will draw needed strength in this 
struggle from a continuing exposé of Soviet 
imperialism. 


I wish to point out that the following 
Republican House Members have intro- 
duced similar resolutions: Mr. AyYRgEs, 
Mr. Bow, Mr. Bruce, Mrs. CHurcH, Mr. 
Couturier, Mr. Conte, Mr. Corsett, Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM, Mrs. Dwyer, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. MILuer of New York, Mr. Scranton, 
Mr. SrpaL, and Mr. WALLHAUSER. 

In the last few months, I have been in 
communication with organizations 
representing various nationality groups 
in the United States who maintain an 
interest in the captive peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain. They are all in basic 
agreement that this committee would be 
a practical, helpful instrument of the 
House and assure us of their ability and 
willingness to cooperate in the work of 
the committee. 

We are all in agreement, I trust, that 
the House should do all within its power 
to expose the Soviet hypocrisy of which 
I speak. The colonial Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics should receive the 
scrutiny of peoples of the free world, 
and this committee, as I have indicated 
on so many occasions, would be ideally 
equipped to put the spotlight on this 
circumstance, with the facts and in- 
formation that could be obtained. 
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Mr. Speaker, we are all aware of the 
propaganda statements of the Soviet 
Union exaggerating the political, eco- 
nomic, and social problems here in the 
United States. They seek to portray the 
United States in a most untruthful light, 
deliberately exaggerating the problems 
which we acknowledge are ours and are 
working steadily to overcome. 

The Soviet Union is the greatest 
prison camp the world has ever seen. 
The Russian people themselves are 
prisoners of their own Government. Ac- 
tually, they belong to the Government. 
Their Government does not truly serve 
them. There is discrimination in the 
Soviet Union against minority racial 
groups. There is discrimination by the 
Soviet Union against the Moslem, Chris- 
tian, and Hebrew religions. There is dis- 
crimination in the Soviet Union against 
minority nationalities. There is natur- 
ally not only discrimination but complete 
deprival of human rights for anyone 
disagreeing with Communist ideology. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield. 

Mr.SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to compliment the gentleman on bring- 
ing this matter to the attention of the 
House, particularly at this time. We all 
remember that some 2 years ago when 
the Congress of the United States passed 
a resolution establishing Captive Nations 
Week that it made a very profound im- 
pression on the Kremlin and on Mr. 
Khrushchev himself who was exposed to 
our merriment at the time he came over 
here on his famous tour of the United 
States. I think it is equally true that at 
this particular moment just previous to 
our President’s making his trip to Eu- 
rope and meeting with Mr. Khrushchev 
that the Congress should again take unto 
themselves the opportunity of making 
this very profound commitment by es- 
tablishing the Captive Nations Commit- 
tee so it will be very clear not only to 
Mr. Khrushchev but also to all the peo- 
ples behind the Iron Curtain that this 
Nation and this body are as interested as 
ever in them and in their ultimate free- 
dom. Again I compliment the gentle- 
man on bringing it to us at this time. I 
sincerely hope the House of Representa- 
tives will pass the resolution indicative 
of this and establish the Captive Na- 
tions Committee. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. I also real- 
ize that the gentleman was with our 
State Department before coming to Con- 
gress, and likewise recall that he was very 
active in the Captive Nations Week com- 
memoration this past year. We also re- 
member the efforts of our colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FiLoop] in the de- 
velopment of this committee. I certain- 
ly hope the world will recognize the com- 
plete bipartisanship and spirit with 
which we enter the formation of this 
committee which I hope will soon come. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield. 

Mr. SCRANTON. Certainly the most 
important phase of this would be the 
bipartisanship which has been made 
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very clear here in this body by the ex- 
treme effort of Members on both sides 
of this aisle who support the establish- 
ment of this committee which now seems 
more important than at any other time 
in this session of Congress. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Speaker, the House Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations could quickly, 
effectively, convincingly expose all of 
these things within the Soviet Union, 
and therefore, as I have indicated to 
you on many occasions, turn the spot- 
light on the inner weaknesses of the 
Soviet monster and provide us and the 
peoples of the free world with the coun- 
teroffensive emphasis by which we will 
bring about the restoration of freedom 
to the captive nations now under Soviet 
and Chinese Red control and to the na- 
tionalities within these countries who 
wish to achieve proper national recogni- 
tion and freedoms, and the Russian and 
Chinese people themselves will one day 
enjoy the fruits of freedom. This Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations is a 
small step toward this ultimate goal. 
The road will be long and troublesome, 
but the goal is clear. 

We, as Members of this freely elected 
House, cannot shirk our responsibility. 
We must lend our effective efforts in 
this cause, and I reemphasize, we will 
have the cooperation and appreciation 
of President Kennedy and his State 
Department. 





GARY COOPER 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLsEn] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker,I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, Montanans 
are proud of a great American whose 
motion picture career always offered 
wholesome entertainment for men, 
women, and children. We in Montana 
have always been proud that a native of 
our State, by being himself, will always 
be remembered as one of America’s 
finest actors. 

An article on Mr. Cooper follows: 


When Gary Cooper first heard that he was 
going to die of cancer, he took it silently and 
bravely and then consoled the young doctor 
who had to break the first such tragic dis- 
closure of his own career. 

“IT hav2 never seen such courage in a man,” 
Dr. Rex Kennamer said Sunday. “It was the 
first time I ever had to go through this my- 
self and I guess Gary sensed it. 

“He didn’t say anything when I told him. 
He never even flinched. I left and later got 
a phone call from him: 

“*Young fellow, I know you were a little 
nervous about telling me the news. I just 
want you to know that I appreciate it. 
Thanks for telling me.’” 

Cooper, Hollywood’s most enduring star, 
died Saturday at his Holmby Hills home in 
West Los Angeles. He was just 6 days past 
his 60th birthday. 
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The funeral rites will be Tuesday morning 
at the Roman Catholic Church of the Good 
Shepherd in Beverly Hills. Solemn requiem 
high mass will be sung by Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Daniel Sullivan, the priest who attended 
Cooper in his fatal illness. 

The Most Reverend Timothy Manning, 
auxiliary bishop of Los Angeles, is expected 
to give the eulogy. Pallbearers will be 
close friends, Jimmy Stewart, Jack Benny, 
Director Henry Hathaway, and Producers 
Jerry Wald, William Goetz, and Charles Feld- 
man. 

The doctor said Mrs. Cooper knew her 
husband had terminal cancer last December. 
Cooper was told 2 months ago. 

Asked if Cooper knew he had cancer the 
night the Friars tossed a testimonial for 
him on January 8, the doctor said “No.” 

By ironic coincidence, Cooper that night 
used the line that the late Lou Gehrig 
uttered at the 1941 Yankee Stadium tribute 
when the famed first baseman knew he was 
going to die. 

“Am I the luckiest guy alive tonight? 
Yep.” 

Cooper, of course, played Gehrig, in “The 
Pride of the Yankees,” one of the most 
memorable of all his heroic screen por- 
trayals. 

But no movie script ever matched the 
courage that Cooper displayed during his 
fight with the onrush of death. 

Monsignor Sullivan said he talked with 
Cooper as late as Friday when he gave him 
holy communion. 

“He was not depressed. He was the same 
Cooper that all the world knows and loves. 
I have never seen such courage, such faith. 
It impressed me. 

“He truly was a great man.” 

Cooper cheered his wife, Rocky, and their 
daughter, Maria, in the last days. 

“It’s God’s will,” he told them. Both, as 
a result, were able to take the final agony 
bravely. 

One daily visitor to the home said: “It was 
hard to believe that a man was dying in 
that house. It was filled with sunshine— 
and Coop himself spread most of it.” 

About a year after Cooper’s conversion to 
Catholicism in 1959, I asked him how he was 
getting along with his new religion. 

“Well,” he drawled, “I wouldn’t exactly 
say I was a pillar of the church.” 

But that was characteristic downrating 
of Cooper by Cooper. 

Monsignor Sullivan commented: “His 
faith can serve as a lesson to all of us. He 
had great faith and so do his wife and 
daughter. It is what sustained all of them 
during this sadness.” 

Cooper’s final days were cheered by thou- 
sands upon thousands of letters and tele- 
grams from all over the world. 

“There were no crackpot letters among 
them. They were honest outpourings of the 
heart from people who loved this man al- 
though they had never seen him except on 
the screen. They were magnificent letters,” 
said the cleric. Dr. Kennamer echoed Mon- 
signor Sullivan’s comment about the letters. 

Among the letters was one from Queen 
Elizabeth of England. President Kennedy 
phoned the actor and talked to lim for 6 
or 7 minutes. 

Mrs. Cooper asked that gifts in lieu of 
flowers be sent to the Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute of Cancer Research in New York City. 

The casket will remain sealed, by wishes 
of the family who want the actor remem- 
bered as his friends saw him in life. 

There was also a cable from Pope John 
XXIII which expressed his deep sorrow over 
the family’s loss and offered them a bene- 
diction to comfort them. 

Honorary pallbearers at the private rites 
Tuesday will include old friends, Ernest Hem- 
ingway, too ill himself to attend; John 
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Wayne, Henry Ford II, Bing Crosby, who 
named his eldest son after Coop; Burt Lan- 
caster, Peter Lawford, Tony Curtis, Dick 
Powell, Walter Brennan, William Wyler, 
David O. Selznick, Billy Wilder, Kirk Doug- 
las, Danny Kaye, Samuel Goldwyn, and Fred 
Zinneman. 

Goldwyn had cast Cooper in his first 
featured role in 1926, “The Winning of Bar- 
bara Worth.” Zinneman directed him in 
“High Noon,” the picture that won him his 
second best actor Oscar. His first had come 
as “Sergeant York.” 

Cooper was not only Hollywood’s most 
enduring star but also its most beloved. 

In 35 years of stardom in Hollywood, 
Cooper never had an enemy. For any man, 
that is a supreme legacy. In this celluloid 
jungle, it’s a miracle. 





THE FLOATING MEDICAL CENTER, 
“HOPE” 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and include a news- 
paper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than 6 months now the American 
people have been represented in south- 
east Asia—Indonesia to be specific—by 
the most unique form of people-to- 
people aid that has ever been conceived. 
This aid, which comes directly from all 
facets of American life, from individuals, 
from our vast complex of business and 
industry, from our great labor move- 
ment and with the blessing of our Gov- 
ernment, is in the form of a great white 
floating medical center. It is in fact a 
ship, a ship called Hope, which is bring- 
ing to peoples far less fortunate than we 
here at home, hope in the field of medi- 
cine and health that they have never 
had before from any person or nation. 

This vessel, Mr. Speaker, has shown 
the people of that important area of the 
world—where we are this very minute 
fighting a cold war that is beginning to 
sizzle—that all American aid is not in 
the form of guns and ammunition—and 
that the American people want to help 
them to help themselves. This ship 
Hope—a _ floating medical center—is 
staffed with American doctors, nurses, 
dentists, pharmacists and medical tech- 
nicians who are proving to the people of 
the newly developing nations that all 
Americans are not necessarily “ugly.” 
They are proving that America is com- 
passionate—that America is a nation of 
free people who want to share their 
knowledge and their experiences with 
other people. 

This ship Hope is the main vehicle of 
an organization called Project Hope, 
whose aim is to help the medical people 
in other nations to further their knowl- 
edge of the more complex means and 
experiences of today’s medicine and 
health. The objective of Project Hope 
is not necessarily to being a Sentins 
hospital to these nations. 
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Mr: Speaker, from my State of Mas- 
sachusetts we have several men and 
women serving aboard the Hope ship and 
I take this time to commend these brave 
and dedicated people for giving up the 
comparative comforts of their homes 
and their families, for leaving good pay- 
ing positions and medical practices to 
help other people to help themselves. 
These people from my State, and those 
from the other States of our great Na- 
tion who are serving, who have served 
and who will serve aboard the Hope, 
should receive the thanks of all Ameri- 
cans. 

I want to thank those from my State. 
I am proud of them, and I am sure that 
every one of my distinguished colleagues 
is proud of those from his State serv- 
ing with Hope. Coming from Massa- 
chusetts are: Miss Ruth L. Currie, nurse, 
Acton; Miss Carol Czerapowicz, X-ray 
technician, Northhampton; Dr. Richard 
O. Elliott, who I am proud to say is 
senior medical officer aboard the Hope, 
South Duxbury; Miss Ann O’Brien, X-ray 
technician, Holyoke; Dr. Arnold J. Smol- 
ler, general practitioner, Boston; Dr. 
Marion E. Weir, pediatrician, Auburn- 
dale; Priscilla D. Strong, nurse anesthe- 
tist, Pittsfield; and Mary Ann Rowack, 
nurse, Cambridge. 

The Hope vessel arrived in Djakarta, 
capital of Indonesia, in mid-October of 
last year on its maiden voyage. And 
when it leaves Indonesia at the end of 
May, it is going to visit another nation 
which has asked for its help—South 
Vietnam—where even today we are con- 
fronted firsthand with the problems of 
international communism. The impact 
that the vessel, its concept and the Amer- 
icans aboard has made for our Nation in 
Indonesia is not counted in dollars and 
cents, but rather in the friendship and 
better understanding that Hope has 
engendered. 

Recently Mr. Nugroho, Chargé 
d’Affaires of the Indonesian Embassy 
here in Washington, wrote to Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Walsh, founder and president of 
Project Hope and the People-to-People 
Health Foundation, Inc.: 

You have my sincere congratulations on 
the outstanding success Project Hope has 
proved to be and my best wishes for its con- 
tinued success. I should once again like to 
express my thanks for the great service this 
project has rendered to Indonesia and its 
people. I am sure that the generous as- 
sistance and the friendliness of all the medi- 
cal personnei aboard the SS Hope will long be 
remembered and appreciated by my country- 
men, 


And recently when President Sukarno 
visited with President Kennedy, the two 
heads of state emphasized the need of 
further cooperation such as Project 
Hope has provided. In their joint com- 
munique they said: 

Both Presidents expressed gratification at 
the high degree of cooperation between 
their countries and noted, in illustration, 
the successful visit to Indonesia of the hos- 
pital ship, the SS Hope, sponsored by the 
People-to-People Health Foundation. 


Mr. Speaker, what good will, what 
tremendous understanding of America 
and Americans we could gain in other 
areas of the world with additional 
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Hope vessels, manned and staffed by our 
American medical diplomats. Dr. Walsh 
wishes to outfit two more Hope vessels 
from the Navy hospital ships that are in 
mothballs. One or these ships would be 
for Africa and the other for South 
America, while the Hope I would remain 
in Southeast Asia and that area of the 
world. He deserves our full support. 

The people of Massachusetts are now 
conducting a statewide drive to raise 
funds to aid Project Hope. And I want 
to thank personally everyone connected 
with this drive and every one of my 
fellow Bay Staters who helps Hope by 
contributing whatever he can afford. 
In this respect I ask that following my 
remarks an editorial from the Quincy 
Patriot-Ledger be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

I cannot emphasize strongly enough 
the need for all Americans to give their 
support to Project Hope so that this 
most unique and worthwhile human 
venture can continue and expand. 

God bless the men and women aboard 
the Hope ship. 

HELPING PROJECT HOPE 

America’s floating medical school, SS 
Hope, is fulfilling a unique mission of good 
will and human betterment. It deserves the 
full support of every American. This 
month’s campaign for money in Massachu- 
setts is not only for the maintenance of the 
ship which is already in service in Indo- 
nesia, but will help build up funds for the 
outfitting of other ships to pursue the same 
mission throughout the world. 

In Indonesia, SS Hope is providing courses 
in the most modern medical techniques for 
the country’s doctors and nurses. In the 
process of teaching American medical sci- 
ence, the personnel of the ship treat many 
of Indonesia’s sick. The work has won the 
praise and thanks of Indonesians, among 
them President Sukarno. 

Project Hope is privately supported and 
nonprofit. It is founded on belief in co- 
operative efforts by the people of different 
nations to improve the lot of mankind. 

More and more the United States is real- 
izing the shortcomings of handouts of any 
kind. The aid which is most beneficial 
must be some form of self-help. And that 
can be combined with a sharing of new 
knowledge, new techniques and new equip- 
ment through undertakings like Project 
Hope. 

We urge full support of Project Hope as 
the campaign this month goes forward. 
Contributions can be addressed to John E. 
Carlson, Jr., Treasurer, Massachusetts Com- 
mittee of Project Hope, Boston Safe Deposit 
& Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 





AMPLIFICATION OF DISSENTING 
VIEWS ON ALASKA RAIL AND 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION REPORT 
TO THE CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Alaska 
Rail and Highway Commission, estab- 
lished by Public Law 884 of the 84th 
Congress, has completed its studies and 
will shortly submit its final report to the 
Congress and not later than June 30, 
1961, the authorized existence of the 
Commission will expire. 

On May 14, 1960, I was appointed to 
the Commission by President Eisenhower 
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to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of the Honorable Russell V. Mack, and, 
Mr. Speaker, I wish to say it has been 
not alone an honor but also a real pleas- 
ure to serve with the able and distin- 
guished members of the Commission, 

While I found myself not fully in 
agreement with the final conclusions of 
my fellow members, nevertheless, I fee] 
the economic study and forecast of 
growth in the report of the Commission 
constitute a valuable source of data for 
sound future development and coordina- 
tion of the interstate and international 
facilities connecting Alaska and the 48 
continental States. 

Because I filed individual dissenting 
views to the Commission’s conclusions I 
have felt it appropriate by this state- 
ment to outline the basis of my reason- 
ing and to explain my thinking more 
fully than I did in the bare expression 
of views in the Commission report. 

I expressed strong opposition to the 
expenditure of public funds to construct 
an extension of the Government-owned 
Alaska railroad to the Alaska-Canada 
border in competition with privately 
owned transportation. Also, I said such 
a recommendation for a rail extension 
was arrived at by the Commission with- 
out study of its adverse effect on Alaska’s 
coastal communities and areas outside 
the Alaska rail belt. 

The Battelle Memorial Institute under 
contract with the Alaska International 
Rail and Highway Commission submitted 
its preliminary report under date of 
October 31, 1960, following research and 
study which had been in progress for well 
over a year. The Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute is widely recognized as a highly 
competent organization for the purposes 
of such studies, and of unquestioned in- 
tegrity. Its report did not recommend 
construction of a railroad to connect 
Alaska with the 48 contiguous States. 

Under date of March 8, 1961, a re- 
port was submitted to the Alaska Inter- 
national Rail and Highway Commission 
by Mr. D. J. Smith, General Manager of 
the Alaska Railroad, which recom- 
mended that the U.S. Government con- 
struct a railroad from a point on the 
existing Alaska Railroad known as Rex 
to Whitehorse in Yukon territory, 
Canada, in direct contradiction to the 
Battelle report. Mr. Smith at that time 
had been connected with the Alaska 
Railroad for a total of 6 months, and had 
prepared and submitted his report on 
less than 1 month’s notice, differing in 
his conclusion from the conclusion 
reached by Battelle after a study of well 
over 1 year. 

Mr. Smith’s recommendation would 
have had the U.S. Government finance 
and build a rail line for a distance of 680 
miles, of which 300 miles would be in 
Canadian territory. Mr. Smith’s recom- 
mendation pointed out certain indirect 
benefits which might result, but did not 
mention that any indirect benefits for 
the 300 miles in Canada would accrue to 
Canada rather than to the United States 
which would finance the railroad. 

The International Rail and Highway 
Commission noted this fallacy in Mr. 
Smith’s recommendation, and it is now 
recommending to the Congress construc- 
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tion of a rail line for some 380 miles 
from Rex, Alaska, to a point on the 
Alaska-Yukon boundary. 

This recommendation, with which I 
disagree, is based on three major as- 
sumptions: 

First. That a rail link will be built 
through Canada from the existing rail- 
head to a connection on the Yukon- 
Alaska boundary. 

Second. That some 150,000 tons of 
traffic per year would be available via 
such a rail link to and from Alaska. 

Third. That a rate structure could be 
anticipated which would be advanta- 
geous to shippers in the State of Alaska. 

There is no justification, in my opin- 
ion, for the first assumption. On page 
VII-26 of the Battelle report the pos- 
sibility of building the Pacific North- 
ern Railway by the Wenner-Gren in- 
terests is discussed, stating: 

The Pacific Northern Railway is planned 
to extend from the vicinity of Summit Lake 
near Prince George, B.C., to the Yukon bor- 
der in the vicinity of Gladys Lake. 


It is further stated: 

Authorities associated with this project are 
divided in opinion as to the basis for exten- 
sion; some believe in extension at a steady 
rate per year, others are more of a “build 
and wait for developments” principle. 


In a letter dated January 5 addressed 
to the Commission, Battelle stated: 


We feel that revision of the paragraph on 
page VII-26 is not necessary or advisable. 


Battelle also reports—page VIII-4— 
that press reports indicate the Wenner- 
Gren interests have “obtained approval 
of the Canadian Government to survey 
a line through Yukon territory to the 
Alaska border.” ‘There has been no in- 
dication that actual construction of such 
a line is contemplated now or in the fore- 
seeable future. Since there is no evi- 
dence that Canadian interests, either 
private or government, are seriously 
considering construction of a rail line 
from the existing railhead in British 
Columbia to the Alaska-Yukon boundary, 
it follows that the rail line proposed 
from a point on the Alaska Railroad 
known as Rex to the Alaska-Yukon 
boundary would literally be a “railroad 
to nowhere,” serving no purpose. 

Mr. Smith’s second assumption that 
such a railroad, if built, would have 
available to it some 150,000 tons of traffic 
per year moving to or from Alaska ap- 
pears to be based entirely on a survey 
said to have been made by Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. Mr. Smith’s report does 
not mention the fact that this Canadian 
National Survey was in connection with 
the possibility of establishing a car barge 
ferry to operate under a foreign flag be- 
tween Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
Ketchikan, Alaska, and Seward, Alaska. 
Details of this survey have not been made 
available and no assumption of any such 
volume of traffic is justified until the full 
details of the survey have been carefully 
studied. It appears highly doubtful that 
such volume would actually materialize 
in such form as to permit recovery of 
out-of-pocket costs by such a rail link as 
Mr. Smith has proposed. Mr. Smith’s 
report states in part—page 4. 
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The 150,000 tons indicated is a minor por- 
tion of the tonnage presently moving 
through the Puget Sound gateway and other 
west coast ports to Alaska. The total of this 
dry cargo tonnage is indicated by the Bat- 
telle report to be in the neighborhood of 
450,000 tons per year (table VII-2 of the re- 
port). 


Table VII-2 of the Battelle report 
pertains to traffics to and from all sec- 
tions of Alaska and not only to that sec- 
tion which would be served by any rail 
line, and furthermore does not contain 
any indication of tonnage in the vicinity 
of 450,000 tons. For profitable operation 
such tonnage would have to be available 
in carload lots, reasonably spread 
throughout the year, comprising com- 
modities which would support a profit- 
able rate structure. There is no indica- 
tion that any investigation has been 
made by Mr. Smith of any of these fac- 
tors. There is every indication that the 
figure of 150,000 tons is at best an in- 
formed guess. 

Mr. Smith’s third assumption is that 
a rate structure favorable to Alaska 
shippers-consignees would be established 
via such a rail line. He bases this as- 
sumption on the premise that trans- 
continental rail rates are now equalized 
as between Seattle and Prince Rupert— 
which is true in many cases—that the 
existing rail line to Prince Rupert passes 
through Prince George, British Colum- 
bia—which is true—that Prince Rupert 
is 469 miles west of Prince George; and 
that therefore rail rates to a point— 
which he calls point A—would be equal- 
ized with Prince Rupert, Seattle, etc. 
This assumption cannot be supported 
by any accepted method of ratemaking 
utilized by Canadian or U.S. railroads. 
Transcontinental rail lines have equal- 
ized rates as between not only Prince 
Rupert and Seattle, but also Portland, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, etc. Such 
equalization has been made not on any 
mileage basis but solely because of com- 
petition between ocean terminals and 
for no other reason. At the hypothetical 
point A no such competitive situation 
would or could exist. Furthermore point 
A would involve transportation over 469 
miles of a privately owned railroad not 
yet built—and construction of which is 
highly doubtful. Mr. Smith therefore 
apparently assumes that either this pri- 
vately owned Pacific Northern Railway 
would be agreeable to carrying such ton- 
nage free of all charge, or that the trans- 
continental rail lines (in this case lim- 
ited for all practical purposes to the 
Canadian National Railways) would be 
agreeable to paying to Pacific Northern 
Railway out of Canadian National’s al- 
ready depressed transcontinental rate 
an amount sufficient to compensate them 
for at least their out-of-pocket costs, 
and probably fully distributed costs. 
Barring the remote possibility that the 
transcontinental rail lines, particularly 
Canadian National, would indicate some 
interest in such a theory of ratemaking, 
the entire assumption should be com- 
pletely disregarded. As a result of the 
so-called Export Rate Case before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Alas- 
kans should be well aware of the reluc- 
tance of transcontinental railroads to 
publish general rate reductions unless 
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dictated by competitive factors, and 
should also be aware of the position of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
supporting such ratemaking theories. 

Aside from the unfounded assump- 
tions mentioned above, there are other 
points of great interest in this proposal. 
It should be noted that there is a very 
strong and vocal feeling primarily 
among truck operators in Alaska that 
the Alaska Railroad is now competing 
unfairly with private enterprise, based 
on the fact that the railroad is Gov- 
ernment-owned, Government-financed, 
pays no taxes, and is free from Federal 
regulation whereas truckers competing 
for the same cargo must pay all taxes, 
comply with all safety regulations, and 
submit to the stringent regulation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 
now suggested that the proposed rail 
line might incur an operating loss of 
some $500,000 per year, and it is defi- 
nitely proposed that no consideration be 
given to amortization of building costs 
or recovery of interest—all of which 
amounts to an enormous Government 
subsidy. Therefore, the proposed rail 
line would greatly compound the com- 
petition of Government with privately 
owned trucklines. 

It should also be noted, to which I 
expressed earlier opposition, that this 
Government-owned and Government- 
subsidized railroad would compete ac- 
tively and unfairly with privately owned, 
nonsubsidized water carriers serving 
Alaska. The difficulties already con- 
fronting such carriers have reached 
such proportions that they have been 
the subject of studies and hearings by 
congressional committees, during which 
the many suggestions received included 
proposals that subsidies should be given 
to vessel operators in the noncontigu- 
ous domestic trades, including Alaska. 
Also it has been brought out that the 
Federal Government is proposing to ac- 
quire a larger vessel to replace its pres- 
ent MV North Star in serving civilian 
activities in Alaska, thus increasing 
Government competition with private 
enterprise. The continuing growth of 
Federal Government transportation ac- 
tivities in Alaska—including the pro- 
posed rail line—seems completely in- 
compatible with President Kennedy’s 
action in ordering the suspension of 
service by the Government-owned Pan- 
ama Steamship Line in April of this 
year. 

The cost of the proposed Rex-Yukon 
boundary rail line is estimated at $114 
million, which of course is nothing but 
an estimate, resulting from no study as 
to route or terrain to be encountered, 
and should be taken as nothing but a 
possible minimum figure. 

No consideration has been given, as 
I pointed out to the Commission, to the 
effect of the railroad on existing water 
carriers serving the trade and operating 
as private enterprise free of all subsidy, 
nor has consideration been given to any 
proposals which include the State-owned 
ferry system now authorized by the 
Alaska Legislature and which will pro- 
vide frequent ferry service between 
Prince Rupert, British Columbia, and 
Haines-Skagway, Alaska, via intermedi- 
ate ports; and no consideration has been 
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given to proposals for through rates or 
through service via water carriers in 
connection with U.S. transcontinental 
rail lines. 

The proposal would react to the detri- 
ment of not only water carriers serving 
the Alaska trade, but also to the detri- 
ment of U.S. transcontinental rail lines, 
since cargo moving to Alaska destina- 
tions would of necessity be offered as 
long haul traffic to Canadian National 
Railways. U.S. rail lines would find 
themselves out of business insofar as 
Alaska was concerned. 

The proposal ignores the fact that al- 
though the Alaska Railroad has been in 
existence for some 35 years, compara- 
tively few consignees in the “rail belt” 
have plants located on rail sidings. For 
this reason it has been necessary to truck 
cargo from rail yards to consignee’s door. 
Existing water carrier service, in coop- 
eration with the present Alaska Rail- 
road, has minimized this problem 
through extensive use of containers 
which can be transferred to wheels in 
Alaska and moved to. destination. 
Whether the railroad now proposed 
could compete in providing such piggy- 
back service for the long haul involved 
appears questionable. 

In discussing the benefits, direct or in- 
direct, which might accrue to Alaska 
from such a rail line, it has not been 
pointed out that such a rail line, even 
with the existing Alaska Railroad, could 
serve only a limited area of the 49th 
State and could be of no value to such 
major cities as Ketchikan, Juneau, Sitka, 
Cordova, Kodiak, and Nome. These 
cities and the surrounding areas would 
remain dependent on water carriers, and 
might be subjected to increased trans- 
portation costs if the rail line “skimmed 
the cream” of water carrier revenues by 
attracting cargo destined to the “rail 
belt.” 

Some stress has been laid on the value 
of “opening up the country.” The only 
new country involved in the route pro- 
posed by Mr. Smith is approximately 
100 miles between Rex and the Delta 
River—and a considerable portion of this 
mileage traverses an Army artillery 
range. The balance of the route to the 
Yukon boundary parallels the Alaska 
Highway—already opened more effec- 
tively than can be done by the railroad. 

Mr. Speaker, the argument was heard 
by the Commission that the expenditure 
of public funds would be offset by in- 
creased values of lands and resources 
along the railroad. As I see it, this pro- 
posed rail extension would pass through 
uninhabited wastelands where for 50 
years prospectors have failed to find 
minerals and where timber is sparse. 

I must say I find it difficult to compre- 
hend where any increase in values will 
accrue to offset the cost and annual loss 
of the railroad. On the other hand, I 
do envisage there would be a serious loss 
of values in existing tidewater commu- 
nities and cities outside the rail belt. 
Diminished water transportation, as a 
result of a subsidized Government owned 
competitive facility could have dire ef- 
fects on all ports of Alaska and likewise 
to California, Oregon, and Washington 
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cities that have maritime industries and 
established supply businesses. 

The Battelle Memorial Institute rec- 
ommendation, calling for a system of 
highways to tidewater, on the other 
hand, did make a lot of sense. The econ- 
omy of Alaska and its future develop- 
ment calls for cheaper transportation 
and lower freight rates. The reason 
existing costs of transportation are high 
is because cargo to Alaska greatly ex- 
ceeds the volume of cargo from Alaska. 
A shipper must pay to maintain almost 
empty ships at times returning from 
Alaska to Seattle. When more raw ma- 
terials and other tonnage are generated 
for these scheduled return voyages from 
Alaska, and only then, freight rates can 
be reduced. 

A rail line would cut down the avail- 
able tonnage in both directions and a 
reduction in water sailings would be nec- 
essary. Meanwhile, only one steamship 
company serving Alaska on a regular 
scheduled basis has been able to stay in 
business. Over the years many lines 
have tried but have been forced to give 
up. The present unsubsidized taxpay- 
ing company serving Alaska has been 
unable to earn a reasonable return on 
its investment. It needs all the help the 
people of Alaska can give it. Many 
Alaska towns have been served by it at 
a loss. 

The answer, Mr. Speaker, as I see it, 
is not an expenditure of public funds to 
create a subsidized competitive Govern- 
ment facility. That, in my opinion, 
would mean termination of privately 
owned water transportation on a regu- 
larly scheduled basis. That would mean 
not only the end of the steamship serv- 
ice, but, worse than that, the eventual 
death and disappearance of many fine 
Alaska towns that depend on water 
transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, mine may be wishful 
thinking. The congressional district 
that I have the honor to represent, of 
course, has a vast stake in the manner 
in which transportation develops be- 
tween the State of Alaska and the 48 
continental States. A Government-sub- 
sidized rail link could change the busi- 
ness pattern and harm existing business 
supply relationships and payrolls in my 
area. I admit that. 

Furthermore, let me hasten to add in 
all frankness that the people of Alaska 
have every right to sever past ties with 
Seattle and Puget Sound, if it is eco- 
nomically advantageous for them to do 
so. All I would reserve, Mr. Speaker, 
from the people of Alaska is any right 
to claim use of public funds and Federal 
subsidy to prevail over private invest- 
ment. 

Alaska is establishing a new State fer- 
ry. Private enterprise could not finance 
such a facility. That use of State funds 
is right and proper and I support it. 

And, speaking of a ferry, I would have 
hoped the Commission might have stud- 
ied the feasibility of a railroad car ferry 
to operate from Seattle along the inland 
waterway to Skagway and, indeed, why 
not to Seward and there connect with 
railheads? Such a railroad ferry would 
serve the pulpmills at Ketchikan and 
Sitka. 
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The Alaska Steamship Co.’s study of 
a sea train should have been considered 
by the Commission. 

From such a study a water carrier and 
the several transcontinental railroads 
entering Seattle and perhaps also other 
rail lines might consider organizing 
jointly such a train-ferry system. Of 
course, it may be that such a plan is 
not feasible. I certainly am not the one 
to say what the best solution is. All I 
can urge is an answer within the frame- 
work of a program that would protect 
as much as possible each of the com- 
munities and existing facilities and busi- 
ness interests of Alaska and the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mr. Speaker, this statement, I believe, 
explains my dissenting views to the rec- 
ommendations of the Alaska Rail and 
Highway Commission’s report. I hope 
the Congress will not act to implement 
the report without careful consideration 
of the adverse aspects of this situation. 
All rail service to Alaska sounds like 
progress, but to me it is economically 
wrong and morally wrong, besides. 

Mr. Speaker, this concludes my re- 
marks covering amplification of my dis- 
senting views on the Alaska Rail and 
Highway Commission report. 





THE CROPLAND ADJUSTMENT ACT 
OF 1961 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SCHWENGEL] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
this Congress has been in session since 
January 3. Taking out Saturdays and 
Sundays, there were 99 days on which 
sessions could have been held, but, in- 
cluding today, only 75 legislative days 
have been recorded. During this same 
period, the House Committee on Agri- 
culture held 91 separate meetings on 
61 different days, or 38 days less than 
the total number available. 

The great Agriculture Committee, un- 
der the chairmanship of Haro.p Coo.Ley, 
has considered many subjects this year 
which are of some interest to Ameri- 
can agriculture. Hearings have been 
held on the extension of the Wool Act; 
Mexican farm labor; the feedgrains bills, 
to name just a few. But with all this 
activity, not a moment has been devoted 
to the very important subject of con- 
servation reserve, a subject that most 
certainly is important to agriculture as 
well as in the public interest. A bill, 
H.R. 4267, sometimes referred to as the 
“Cropland Adjustment Act of 1961,” and 
a companion bill, S. 1643, were submitted 
to the Congress by my colleagues and 
myself on February 13, last. This will 
be referred to again later. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time, and for the 
balance of this week, the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture is focusing its at- 
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tention on the omnibus farm bill 
which was apparently concocted and 
prought forth by a Willard Cochrane, 
former professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics at the University of Minnesota, 
and his boss, Agriculture Secretary Or- 
ville Freeman. This bill which, among 
other things, advocates the formation 
of enough special commodity commit- 
tees that could fill most of the meeting 
halls in the Capital City—if they all met 
at once—does not, so far as I am able to 
find, include a line about the important 
business of retiring farm acreage. A 
very sound and acceptable means of 
bringing about a better balance of sup- 
ply and demand for wheat and certain 
other grains. Earlier, in my speech of 
April 20, this rather pointed omission 
in the new farm bill was called to your 
attention. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on April 
20, I presented documentary evidence 
that most of the leading national farm 
organizations “professed a desire for 
proper use and preservation of our land 
and water resources.” Since the opening 
of the 87th Congress, at least one of these 
national groups—the American Farm 
Bureau Federation—has made its voice 
heard on the subject. In polling the 
other organizations, prior to the prepara- 
tion of this statement, I learned that one 
group put all its eggs in Mr. Freeman’s 
basket; one is waiting to be called to 
testify, and the remaining group wants to 
see how Mr. Freeman makes out before 
the House and the Senate. “If the ad- 
ministration bill passes,” a spokesman 
said, “any attempts at separate legisla- 
tion for a conservation reserve bill will 
be dead for this session. On the other 
hand,” he said, “if the Secretary flunks 
out, another bill on agriculture should 
most certainly be considered.” 

It is my considered judgment, gentle- 
men, if the administration is success- 
ful in getting the legislation it is asking 
for, the American farmer will be dan- 
gling precariously from dead center. He 
will be pelted from both sides by com- 
mittees, and left to stew in a pot of 
apathy and in a jungle of confusion. 
How can we, with a clear conscience, 
stand idly by and let our farmers and 
our whole Nation suffer at the hands 
of such quackery. It is my conviction 
all of us should know, that we have, and 
always will, depend upon the great pro- 
ductivity of our land to fill not only our 
own stomachs, but also have the capac- 
ity, if not a commitment, to help ease the 
hunger pangs of a multitude of friends 
in less fortunate lands. 

This administration seems to be in a 
terrible hurry. They appear to be try- 
ing to accomplish in 100 days what may 
take a full presidential term of 1,469 
days. Right answers, if they are to 
weather the stormy test of these times, 
are not that easy to come by. But the 
administration seems to be undaunted 
in its quest for expediency and speed. 
Here is a beaut which came off Mr. Free- 
man’s launching pad on April 20, 1 day 
short of his first 3 months in office. In 
announcing the “First Comprehensive 
Study of the World Food Gap” the Sec- 
retary proudly said: 

Although the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has been appraising food balances of 
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some countries for 15 years, this report—pre- 
pared under the leadership of a special task 
force—is the first effort to measure the ex- 
tent of world food needs. 


Let us pause here briefly to catch my 
breath. The calendar count shows that 
Mr. Freeman became the 90-day wonder 
of President Kennedy’s first 100 days—a 
great accomplishment. Believe me, 
that is a pretty fast game of ball. 

Feeding ourselves and our friends 
abroad is a very serious business, Here 
at home, with the exception of certain 
segments of our population, we are eat- 
ing better and living better than any 
time in our history. Food costs are low, 
according to reliable reports from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, taking 
about a fifth of our take-home pay; a 
decade ago it was one-fourth of the take- 
home pay. That is better than any 
other country you can name. The va- 
riety and the nutrient value is greater, 
also. Although we are eating and living 
well, we seem to have the capacity of 
producing more of some items than we 
can consume at home. We export about 
one-fifth of our total farm production, 
but the remainder is bursting our grain 
elevators and warehouses. We look to 
needy people, both here and abroad, as 
an outlet for our abundance. After all, 
is it not less costly in the long run to give 
away the food we do not need than to 
pay storage charges? ‘This may be true, 
but what lies ahead? Once we start to 
feed the world’s hungry hordes will we 
not be committed to continue in the 
future? 

Please do not get me wrong. I am for 
using our surplus commodities to best 
advantage, and one of these is to help 
others who are less fortunate. What I 
have in mind is that the rate of popu- 
lation of the United States and the world 
is on the uptrend. We start to solve a 
surplus problem by giving away over- 
production, but what happens when we 
come out even? Do we stop shipping 
food to our friends abroad, or do we in- 
crease our farm production on a wartime 
basis to help fulfill our commitments? 

Land and water are two of our most 
priceless possessions. Both should be 
used with the greatest regard for both 
present and future needs. As a people 
we are a most kind and generous lot. 
Once we make a commitment to help 
our foreign neighbors we do not want to 
let them down. On the other hand, we 
do not wish to let our own people down 
by overextending our commitments at 
the expense of our generosity. The 
answer must be found somewhere in 
the middle ground—while we are closing 
the gap between what we produce and 
what we can consume and sell abroad, 
other nations which are now receiving 
our gratuities should be helped toward 
building and maintaining a greater eco- 
nomic stability. As we follow this 
middle course we should, and must, give 
more serious attention to gradually re- 
tiring unneeded farm acreage as an in- 
vestment in the future—for our better- 
ment and the betterment of the world at 
large. Presented here is such a plan: 

To assist growers of feed grains, wheat, 
soybeans, and flax in adjusting produc- 
tion to market needs and provide for an 
orderly liquidation of Government sur- 
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pluses, I favor a properly designed and 
administered cropland adjustment pro- 
gram. 

My recommendations for such a pro- 
gram have been introduced in both 
Houses of the Congress and are now 
pending in the form of H.R. 4267 and S. 
1246. 

The cropland adjustment program pro- 
poses to remove a basic cause of con- 
tinuing low farm income by starting an 
immediate reduction of the agricultural 
productive plant to a size which will bet- 
ter fit farm output to market needs and 
open the way to orderly liquidation of 
accumulated Government stocks. It 
provides for voluntary participation by 
producers of all crops but requires pro- 
ducers who wish to qualify for price sup- 
port on wheat, feed grains, soybeans, 
and flax to participate. Greatest em- 
phasis is placed on the retirement of 
land from wheat and feed grains as these 
crops—and particularly wheat—are the 
ones with the most serious surplus prob- 
lems. 

Specifically, the bills recommend a 
temporary program which provides that: 

First. The Secretary of Agriculture 
shall determine annually the overall 
acreage adjustment of feed grains, 
wheat, soybeans, and flax necessary to 
bring production in line with anticipat- 
ed disappearance. The Secretary shall 
also establish annually the percentage 
of cropland which must be placed under 
contract to qualify for price support on 
these commodities. 

Second. To be eligible for price sup- 
ports on wheat, feed grains, soybeans, 
and flax, producers must participate 
in the cropland adjustment program. 
Cropland already in a retirement pro- 
gram shall be counted in determining 
compliance with this requirement. Pro- 
ducers of other commodities may also 
participate—whole farm participation 
should be encouraged. Any cropland re- 
tired under the program in excess of the 
minimum requirement for price support 
must be placed under contract for at 
least 3 years. 

Third. Cropland adjustment pay- 
ments shall be made at a level which will 
encourage sufficient voluntary participa- 
tion to attain the desired adjustment. 

Fourth. Adjustment payments may be 
made in cash or in kind. Emphasis 
should be placed on payment in kind, 
with care to minimize disturbance of the 
market price structure for grain. 

Fifth. Cropland retired under this 
program must be in addition to land nor- 
mally left idle or fallowed. 

Sixth. Acreage retired under the pro- 
gram may not be harvested or grazed. 

Seventh. A maximum limit shall be 
placed on the percentage of cropland 
acreage that may be retired in any coun- 
ty after allowing for the minimum acre- 
age required for price support. Acre- 
age retired under previous programs 
shall not prevent participation in the 
annual adjustment programs. 

Eighth. Wheat acreage allotments 
shall be terminated. 

Ninth. The price support level on corn 
shall be related to the average price 
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received by farmers during the immedi- 
ately preceding 3 years. The support 
levels for other feed grains and wheat 
shall be comparable to the level for corn 
with adjustments for differences in 
weight, nutritive value, buyer prefer- 
ence, and supply-demand conditions. 
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Tenth. Adequate measures shall be 
taken to protect farmers from the com- 
petition of Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion sales from accumulated stocks. 

Table I shows the output-use picture 
of wheat and feed grains in recent years 
and current carryovers. 


Tasie I.—Average output, disappearance, and carryover of wheat and feed grains, 5 crop 
years, 1956-60 
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Assuming that market growth over the 
next few years will be at least propor- 
tional to output growth due to improv- 
ing yields per acre, a reduction in output 
of 5 to 8 percent would just about bal- 
ance current production with current 
market needs. Any output reduction in 
excess of this amount would provide 
opportunity to start liquidation of Gov- 
ernment stocks; however, experience 
with past land retirement efforts, indi- 
cates that the percentage cut in acreage 
would have to be substantially larger 
than the indicated percentage reduction 
in output in order to balance supplies 
with demand. 

Table II shows approximate cropland 
acreage nationally, how the acreage is 
currently being used, and what the 
status of land devoted to specified crops 
would be under the proposed adjustment 
program. 

TaBLe II.—U.S. cropland acreage by principal 
Uses 
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price support must participate in the 
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1 Planted acreage for 1960 as reported by USDA. 

o Currently sup and controlled, but controls to 
be terminated under Farm Bureau proposal. 

31954 U.S. Census of Agriculture. Data now used by 
USDA in land retirement computations. New census 
data to be available in ghovt 6 months, 

4 Under contract in 1960 


Under the Cropland Adjustment Act 
all land listed in table II under groups 
A, B, and C—except for an amount in 


group C equal to that which is custom- 
arily summer fallowed or left idle— 
would be eligible for the land retirement 
program on a voluntary basis. 

The acreage allotments applicable to 
crops listed in group B would not be 
affected by the cropland adjustment 
program; however farmers entering the 
program to qualify for price supports on 
a grain or oilseed crop would be required 
to retire a designated percentage of 
their total cropland. For example, if 
producers should be required to retire 15 
percent of their cropland to qualify for 
price supports on a grain or oilseed crop, 
a producer with 200 acres of cropland 
would be required to retire 30 acres even 
though he might have a 25-acre cotton 
allotment. If such a producer wished 
to ignore the program he could still get 
price support on his cotton by comply- 
ing with his cotton allotment, but he 
would be ineligible for support on grain 
and oilseed crops. 

The cropland adjustment program is 
designed to achieve needed adjustments 
in grain production on a basis consistent 
with individual choice in a market sys- 
tem. Under such an approach it is 
essential that support prices be consist- 
ent with production objectives. This 
means that price supports should facili- 
tate orderly marketing rather than fix 
prices at artificial levels. 

Wheat allotments and quotas would 
be terminated. The support price for 
wheat would be based on the national 
average support price for corn with ad- 
justments for differences in weight per 
bushel, nutritive value, buyer preference, 
and supply-demand conditions. Thus, 
all grains would be given comparable 
treatment and the individual farmer 
would be free to decide what grains he 
will produce—subject to the requirement 
that he must retire a percentage of his 
cropland to qualify for price support on 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, grain sor- 
ghums, rye, soybeans, and flax. The 
amount of land a producer must retire 
to qualify for price support would be 
based on his total acreage of cropland— 
and not on his production history—so 
the inequities associated with historic 
bases would be avoided. Surplus wheat 
could enter the feed market on a fair 
competitive basis; but market demand 
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for millable wheat should cause average 
prices to exceed the support level. 

To protect producers of the commodi- 
ties affected by this program from com- 
petitive Government sales, the prices at 
which the CCC can sell accumulated 
stocks for unrestricted use should be 
substantially higher than current sup- 
port prices. 





THE LAW OF CRIMES AND THE LAW 
OF WELFARE 


Mr.RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Nevada [Mr. Barrnc] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an address. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there has come to my attention an ad- 
dress entitled “The Law of Crimes and 
the Law of Welfare,” delivered by Dr. 
Jacobus tenBroek, on February 7, 1961, 
before a meeting of region 2 of the Cali- 
fornia Social Welfare Workers Organi- 
zation. 

Dr, tenBroek, scholar and author, col- 
lege administrator and college profes- 
sor, nationally known authority both on 
constitutional law and social welfare— 
this man, though blind since the age of 
14—is not alone a distinguished citizen 
of California, he is truly a great and 
distinguished American. 

With five earned degrees in the fields 
of political science and law, principal 
author of three major works—the most 
recent of which is “Hope Deferred, Pub- 
lic Welfare and the Blind’—and more 
than 60 monographs and articles on so- 
cial and legal problems of our times, and 
for more than 10 years a member of Cal- 
ifornia’s Board of Social Welfare—Dr. 
tenBroek is eminently qualified to dis- 
cuss the subject of his address: the law 
of crimes and the law of welfare. 

It is my belief that the social welfare 
programs of California are the finest in 
the Nation due in no small measure to 
the contribution this man has made in 
the formulation of policies as a member, 
and now chairman, of the California 
Social Welfare Board. 

Believing that programs of social wel- 
fare should provide not only for the 
merest bodily needs of society’s disad- 
vantaged citizens, but that such pro- 
grams should offer a means and a way 
toward helping these unfortunate »eo- 
ple—unfortunate more often thiough 
circumstances beyond their control—to 
return to full and equal participation in 
the life of their community—this re- 
markable man has worked tirelessly to 
translate his enlightened social philos- 
ophy into laws, policies and programs 
not only in California but also through- 
out the Nation. 

Dr. tenBroek’s keen understanding 
and limitless labors have not been con- 
fined by the borders of our native State. 
Leader, and principal founder, of the 
National Federation of the Blind—the 
largest nationwide organization with a 
membership primarily of blind people— 
Dr. tenBroek, only president of the Na- 
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tional Federation of the Blind since its 
founding in 1940, has appeared before 
legislative committees in many States, 
and, for the past 20 years, has become a 
familiar and highly respected witness 
before committees of the Congress as he 
has spoken in support of legislative pro- 
posals which would repudiate the social 
welfare concepts inherited from the 
Elizabethan poor laws and replace them 
with the enlightened social thinking of 
our own day and time. 

The address follows: 


Tue LAW oF CRIMES AND THE LAW OF 
WELFARE 


(An address by Prof. Jacobus tenBroek, 
chairman, State social welfare board, be- 
fore region 2, California Social Welfare 
Workers Organization, February 7, 1961) 
Effective March 10, 1960, there appeared 

this language in the ordinance books of one 

of our California counties: 

“The board of supervisors do ordain as 
follows: 

“Sec. 1. No person shall resort to any 
any Office building, or to any room used or 
occupied in connection with or under the 
same management as any cafe, restaurant, 
soft drink parlor, liquor establishment, or 
similar business, or to any public park, or 
to any of the buildings therein, or to any 
vacant lot, or to any room, roominghouse, 
lodginghouse, residence, apartment house, 
hotel, house trailer, street, or sidewalk for 
the purpose of having sexual intercourse 
with a person to whom he or she is not 
married.” 

The attached sanctions were a $500 fine 
and/or 6 months in jail. 

The coverage of this ordinance is compre- 
hensive. All conceivable places in town, city, 
and park are on the list of possible locations. 
Only the fields and irrigation ditches of the 
surrounding countryside are forgotten—and 
moving cars on the open highway. Equally 
engulfing are the elements of the crime. 
The city fathers were not content with pro- 
hibiting the commission of the act itself. 
Resorting to the specified places for the pur- 
pose of committing the act was made the 
crime. Nor need the purpose be shared by 
both parties. An intent in the mind of one 
of them is sufficient. In this county, it 
would appear, a gleam in the eye of youth, 
summer or winter, or the lightly turning 
fancy in the spring, is no mere topic of song, 
jest or poem. It is a heading on the arrest 
blotter of the district attorney’s office. 

Almost needless to say, the application of 
the ordinance is not so sweeping as its 
geography and psychology. Quite the con- 
trary. Its application is selective and dis- 
criminatory. Only ANC mothers and those 
found with them know its penal sanctions. 
The methods of enforcement are those as- 
sociated with the law of crimes. Investiga- 
tion on nothing more than suspicion or gos- 
sip, detectives operating in teams, night 
raids, simultaneous approaches to the back 
and front of the house, guns conspicuously 
displayed on hips, unceremonious entry, in- 
mates interrogated at length and notes 
taken, the entire house searched without 
any particular care to secure permission, 
men and sometimes ANC mothers arrested 
and hauled off to jail—all of this in the 
presence of the children to many of whom 
the episode must come as a frightening and 
even traumatic experience—all of this, too, 
in the presence of the constitutions of the 
State and the Nation providing for the 
rights of individuals, the equal protection of 
the laws, and the privacy and security of 
residents in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects. 

In another California county, the district 
attorney lodged fraud and theft charges 
against two ANC mothers, the one for hav- 
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ing a man in her home while receiving aid 
and the other for not reporting accurately 
the address in Mexico of her common-law 
husband. The man in the home in the first 
case was also prosecuted for nonsupport of 
two of the children. After conviction or 
pleas of guilty, all three were placed on 
probation. They were ordered as a condition 
of probation not to indulge in extramarital 
relationships. All three were later jailed 
for violating this condition. 

The district court of appeals, and later the 
State supreme court, held that one of the 
ANC mothers had been denied her constitu- 
tional right to counsel. The district court 
of appeals emphatically rejected the plea of 
the district attorney that the court should 
“tolerate * * * an undefined degree of lax- 
ity” in applying constitutional standards in 
these cases. “When essential constitutional 
rights are in issue,” said the court, “the 
petty offender * * * is the equal of any 
other citizen, and entitled to the full pro- 
tection of the Constitution, not just to a 
part of that protection, grudgingly given 
and imperfectly applied * * *. The accused 
who stands before a justice court for sen- 
tencing does not thereby become a second- 
class citizen, entitled only to second-class 
justice.” 

These three persons whose private lives 
and intimate relationships received the 
searching scrutiny of penal officials and ob- 
sessed attention of the press and public were 
not only poor and uneducated, but they were 
members of a minority group. They were 
Mexican-Americans. Marriage is a concep- 
tion of the law and mores. What is within 
or without wedlock, therefore, depends upon 
the law of marriage. In Mexico, free unions 
are legal marriages. They are the form of 
marriage of the poor, the rural, and the 
young. They account for one-fifth of Mex- 
ican marriages. When the crops improve, 
religious and civil ceremonies are often 
added. 

This same district attorney has required 
an ANC mother to submit to a lie detector 
test regarding her relations with men. This 
he defined as a phase of the cooperation with 
law-enforcement officers prescribed by the 
welfare and institutions code. He thus 
made submission to the lie detector test a 
condition of eligibility for aid to needy chil- 
dren, despite the fact that no such condition 
is laid down in the statute or the rules and 
regulations established by the only agency 
authorized to do so—despite the fact, too, 
that the courts uniformly refuse to accept 
lie detector evidence coercively secured. 
The lie detector is a device of criminal law 
and criminal investigations. Mandatory 
submission to it is a clear invasion of the 
right to privacy. 

Another California county has adopted a 
new plan of administration of the ANC pro- 
gram. Under it a special ANC review unit 
is installed in the office of the district at- 
torney. The district attorney is assigned 
sweeping new powers. He is actually to de- 
termine eligibility for ANC. The direc- 
tor of public welfare must refer every aid 
applicant immediately to the district attor- 
ney, and must also submit for the district 
attorney’s review all information gathered 
and decisions reached. The welfare de- 
partment is limited to tentative decisions 
even in areas completely and exclusively in 
its province, The director of public welfare 
must deny applications or terminate aid in 
all cases in which the district attorney con- 
siders that the client is not cooperating. 
Under this plan, in short, the administration 
of welfare in the county is effectually 
handed over to the district attorney, with 
the welfare director acting simply as a sub- 
ordinate arm of his. office. The State De- 
partment, being a department of social wel- 
fare and not a department of police, has 
declared this plan both illegal and violative 
of basic concepts of welfare. 
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Finally, in the same county, the district 
attorney developed another plan. He would 
charge ANC mothers, as well as fathers, with 
nonsupport of their children. If the mother 
pleaded not guilty, she would be convicted 
and jailed. If she pleaded guilty, as the 
judge advised her to do, she would be placed 
on probation—on condition either that she 
receive no further aid or that she receive it 
on terms laid down by the judge. In one 
case, an ANC mother came into court not as 
a defendant but as a witness in her hus- 
band’s nonsupport trial. Then and there a 
charge of nonsupport was filed against her. 
She immediately entered a plea of guilty and 
was promptly sentenced, according to the 
transcript, “to serve 60 days in custody of 
the sheriff” of the county, which sentence 
was suspended on condition that defendant 
remove her two children from the relief 
rolls within 30 days. The husband, mean- 
while, was released unconditionally. 

In another case, an ANC mother was 
charged with nonsupport, pleaded guilty and 
waived time for sentencing on the same day. 
Sentence of 90 days was suspended on con- 
dition that she pay $56 a month to the 
county to remove one of her children from 
the relief rolls as long as the child’s father 
carried out the order of the court to pay 
that amount to her for the child’s support. 

Thus a county district attorney and a 
municipal court judge have invoked the 
penal code and the sanctions of the law of 
crimes to solve at a stroke the human and 
social problems of welfare. Under pain of 
punishment and imprisonment they have 
forced eligible mothers to get off the relief 
rolls and go to work—without regard for 
conditions of health or ability to work, or 
the need of the children for the presence of 
their mother, or proper provision for the 
children’s care, or any other consideration of 
welfare. 

What is the proper relationship between 
the law of crimes and the law of welfare? 
Are they, as the foregoing illustrations 
would seem to suggest, one and the same? 
Or are they, as I shall seek to demonstrate, 
radically different in conception and pur- 
pose—so different as to be mutually ex- 
clusive? 

What, to begin with, is a “crime”? How- 
ever variously it has been defined by differ- 
ent cultures, or even by different schools 
within the same culture, a crime is regarded 
as a harmful or injurious act knowingly 
and deliberately committed. But this is not 
quite enough. According to Blackstone, the 
act must be more than injurious: it must 
be “of a deeper and more atrocious dye.” 
Sir Fitzjames Stephens emphasizes “the evil 
tendency of such violation, as the 
community at large.” Not every intentional 
offense or injury, then, is a crime. Many 
deliberate and harmful acts are penalized 
merely by civil sanctions, by reprimands, 
fines or damages. Neither the nature of the 
act itself, nor the presence of deliberate in- 
tent, suffices to give it the dimensions of a 
crime. What makes an act a crime is the 
punishment ordained for it. In effect the 
punishment is the crime. That the punish- 
ment should fit the crime, or that the crime 
should justify its punishment, misses the 
point. The social definition of a crime is 
the punishment prescribed. 

The very concept of crime is indistinguish< 
able from the idea of punishment. What 
follows from a criminal act, in any modern 
society, is organized pursuit and apprehen- 
sion, arrest. and investigation, trial and con- 
viction, denial of freedom and suspension of 
rights—in short, the whole book of penal 
sanctions and retaliations. 

I do not dispute this conventional code of 
crime-and-punishment. Whatever its spe- 
cific weaknesses or actual barbarities, it is 
doubtless true that society has a right and 
obligation to protect itself and its members 
against injurious actions; and that the police 
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force, with all its faults, is a necessary line 
of defense. In other words, there is a legiti- 
mate and field, however circum- 
scribed, for the law of crimes and the stern 

of enforcement which it carries 
in its train. 

What then, on the other hand, is the law 
of public welfare? It is quite literally the 
recognition by society of a responsibility for 
the welfare of those of its citizens who are 
in need. The concept of “need” is relative 
and flexible, as well as ambiguous. In a 
time of disaster, all the citizens of a com- 
munity may be in need. Even in a period 
of “normalcy” and general affluence, large 
numbers of our citizens are unmistakably in 
need: among them are the disabled and 
chronically ill, the penurious old and the 
orphaned young, the emotionally disturbed 
and the economically dislocated, those who 
are shut in and those who have been shut 
out. It is the fundamental postulate of 
the welfare creed that need is not a crime, 
and that the needy as such are neither 
sinners nor delinquents. 

The law of welfare is closely intertwined 
with this developing concept of need. The 
modern welfare system which finds its cen- 
tral expression in our programs of social 
security acknowledges a responsibility not 
only for the elementary needs of food and 
shelter, of existence and subsistence. In 
its explicit commitment to self-support and 
self-care on the part of recipients of public 
assistance, its recognizes as of equal value 
the social, personal and family needs of 
self-sufficiency and self-respect, of eco- 
nomic opportunity and strengthened fam- 
ily life. It is aimed not only at helping 
people in need, but at helping them out of 
it. The law of welfare is geared in prin- 
ciple to incentive and productivity, to per- 
sonal rehabilitation and revival. It is in fact 
less a program of relief, although it is that 
too, than a program of recovery. 

The modern law of public welfare is, to 
be sure, an outgrowth of the venerable tra- 
dition of private charity. But this historical 
derivation is not very enlightening. It is a 
little like saying that democracy is an out- 
growth of the feudal system which preceded 
it. Between feudalism and democracy there 
intervened an age of enlightenment. Be- 
tween the charity of the poor laws and the 
welfare of the Social Security Act there in- 
tervened a movement both humanitarian 
and equalitarian, in short, an age of de- 
mocracy. 

There was a time, almost within living 
memory, when the law of welfare, or more 
accurately of charity, and the law of crimes 
were indeed one and the same. Scarcely a 
century ago, in our land of Puritan theology 
and rugged individualism, poverty could 
still be regarded as a sin, and any abnor- 
mality, whether physical or mental, as pos- 
session by the devil. The constitution of 
North Carolina in 1862 contained these 
words: “To know the right but still the 
wrong to pursue, proceeds from a perverse 
will brought about by the seductions of the 
evil one.” There was in those days, as a re- 
cent author has reminded us, “no scientifi- 
cally defined method of dealing with people 
in trouble * * *. These individuals were 
refiecting the evil and sinfulness inherent in 
human nature, and the only way to remove 
evil and sinfulness was through pain and 
punishment.” 

Among the numerous and motley recipi- 
ents of private aid, long after the establish- 
ment of private aid in the charity 
organization societies, there were two dis- 
tinct and carefully segregated classes: those 
who were deserving and those who were 
undeserving. 

Among the undeserving were all who were 
the victims of their own vices—those who 
stood in need not so much of charity as of 
correction. The major organization in the 
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field, well into our Own century, was the 
National Board of Charities and Corrections, 
And corrected the victims were—most no- 
toriously of all through the institution of 
the almshouse or workhouse, whose inmates 
at the turn of the century comprised, ac- 
cording to a classic description, a very het- 
erogeneous mass, representing almost every 
kind of human distress. Old veterans of 
labor worn out by many years of ill-requited 
toil, alongside of wornout veterans of dissi- 
pation, the victims of their own vices; the 
crippled and the sick; the insane; the blind; 
deaf-mutes; feeble-minded and epileptic; 
people with all kinds of chronic diseases; 
unmarried mothers with their babies; short- 
term prisoners; thieves, no longer physically 
capable of crime; wornout prostitutes, etc.; 
and along with all these, little orphaned or 
deserted children, and a few people of better 
birth and breeding reduced to poverty in old 
age by some financial disaster, often through 
no fault of their own. 

Thus was the law of welfare, in its in- 
fancy, all but indistinguishable from the 
law of crimes. All these social problems 
and human bondages which we now recog- 
nize to have been associated with the great 
impersonal forces of dislocation and depres- 
sion, industrial revolution and urban move- 
ment, social conflict and race hatred—all 
of these were once perceived in the narrow 
focus of personal character, as evidences of 
weakness if not of wickedness, of irrespon- 
sibility if not outright corruption. In the 
eyes of the law—the criminal law—there 
were no problems of society to be solved but 
only individual wrongs to be righted, per- 
sonal sins of commission to be expiated and 
corrected. And the proper corrective, in all 
cases, was some form of punishment. 

A striking illustration of this punitive 
approach to problems of economic, social, 
and moral origin, is to be seen in the legal 
proscription of vagrancy—as historically ap- 
plied to those with neither definite domicile 
nor visible means of support. At various 
times in the past (and in the present), as 
one modern authority tells us, “A wide va- 
riety of homeless and migratory persons 
were considered to be vagrants: prostitutes, 
streetwalkers, mendicants, beggars, pilgrims, 
wandering bards, scholars, itinerant trades- 
men, mountebanks, street fakers, strangers, 
aliens, hoboes, tramps, bums, loiterers, blind, 
handicapped, and indigent persons, as well 
as drunk and disorderly individuals. 
“These,” concludes our authority, “were the 
motley representatives of social displacement 
(uprooting) and mobility.” They were, in 
short, the victims of upheaval, not the up- 
heavers. The law of crimes, incapable of 
comprehending let alone of apprehending 
the real culprits, could only make scapegoats 
of its victims. 

Nor was it only poverty and homeless- 
ness—the nomad and the vagabond—which 
were sought to be scourged from the earth 
by the punitive law of crimes. The apoca- 
lyptic Four Horsemen themselves—famine, 
war, pestilence, and death—were somehow 
to be banished by coercive enactment and 
enforcement. Edward III, through the in- 
famous Statute of Labourers, tried valiantly 
in the 14th century to reverse the effects of 
the Black Death and halt the tide of eco- 
nomic and social change. With the popu- 
lation of Europe nearly cut in half by the 
plague, the resulting shortage of labor 
threatened to bring about a decent wage; 
but the criminal law knew how to deal with 
such crimes. The Statute of Labourers, 
prodded by a landed nobility intent on re- 
turning to the static conditions of feudal 
vassalage, laid down the following injunc- 
tions: “Every person able in body under 
the age of 60 years, not having to live on, 
being required, shall be bound to serve him 
that doth require him, or else committed 
to the gaol, until he find surety to serve... . 
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If a workman or servant depart from sery- 
ice before the time agreed upon, he shall 
be imprisoned. ... The old wages, and no 
more, shall be given to servants.... If any 
artificer or workman take more wages than 
were wont to be paid, he shall be committed 
to the gaol. ... Victuals shall be sold at 
reasonable prices. . No person shall give 
any thing to a beggar that is able to labour 
[i.e., those] rather willing to beg in idleness, 
than by labour to get their living.” 

Thus the king and his lords saw vagrancy 
and movement, wages and prices, the short- 
age of labor and the surplusage of beggars, 
all as one problem, to be dealt with in one 
law and solved by one corrective: that of 
punishment. Of this classic effort to incrim- 
inate the forces of nature and history— 
to rein in the Four Horsemen at a single 
command—Bishop Stubbs was to comment 
some centuries later: “The great pestilence 
fell like a season of blight, but worse than 
the pestilence was the statute of labourers.” 
Almost immediately the criminal statute was 
found impossible to enforce; and so another 
dose of punishment was prescribed the fol- 
lowing year, in the form of a second Statute 
of Labourers. The upshot of the effort is 
history: rising unrest, resistance, and finally 
rebellion—in the shape of the Great Revolt 
of 1381. 

Just as the law of crimes has failed through 
the centuries to deter the forces of social 
and economic change, so has it failed to cor- 
rect and reform the moral conduct of men. 
Little need be said of the notorious excesses 
of the Puritan criminal code, through whose 
agency moral inhibitions were turned into 
sadistic exhibitions. But it is worth recall- 
ing that this sweeping effort to impose a 
rigid standard of conduct down to the last 
detail of private life and personal habit, 
on pain of the most cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments—including the burning of deviant 
females at the stake—failed utterly in its 
aim. For a complete account of the suc- 
cess of the criminal law in suppressing 
fornication, I refer you to the two volumes 
of the Kinsey reports. 

Against all these human ills and accidents 
of fortune—moral, social, and economic—the 
law of crimes has ever raised its arm. It has 
sought not to help but to chastise; not to 
cure but to suppress; not to understand but 
to punish. Until very recently it had the 
whole field exclusively to itself: poverty, 
immorality, abnormality, illegitimacy, tran- 
siency, nonconformity, all were the unchal- 
lenged subjects of the law of crimes. 

And what has been the result? Have the 
crises of economic calamity, social change, 
and personal misery been stamped out by 
punitive legislation? Have the handicapped 
and indigent, the uprooted and rejected, the 
truant and vagrant, learned their lesson and 
been chastened in their ways? The record 
could not be more clear. By every index 
of psychic and social measurement, these 
problems have multiplied and worsened 
under the whip of penal sanctions and the 
threat of punishment. Men have not been, 
and cannot ever be, driven to their salva- 
tion—moral, social, or economic—by the 
exercise of the stocks, the pillory, the lash, 
the brand, the fetter, the gag, the whipping 
post, the wheelbarrow, the workhouse, nor 
the penitentiary. 

Gradually over the past hundred years, 
another kind of law has arisen to contest 
the field with the law of crimes. The new 
law of welfare comes armed with the imple- 
ments of science, the attributes of scholar- 
ship, and the spirit of democracy; but it 
still fights an uphill battle. The heritage 
of centuries under the old law of crime and 
punishment cannot be dissolved in a year 
or a generation. Nor is its erosion a steady 
and consistent process; for in periods of 
rapid change and instability, such as those 
we face today, the ancient attitudes are 
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quickly activated—and the impulse to pun- 
ish gains the ascendancy. 

Thus it is today in our own State. The 
rising demand in California for punitive and 
repressive administration of the welfare 
laws—expressed in the increasing interven- 
tion of district attorneys and law-enforce- 
ment agencies—is to be understood largely 
as a defensive reflex. The State finds itself 
confronted with a welfare problem of 
mounting and acute proportions which 
springs from our exploding and shifting 
population, from the irregular and insecure 
employment of many of our industries, from 
the disproportionate increment of minority 
groups whose ways of life and patterns of 
behavior seem by the standards of conven- 
tional society rudely deviant and noncon- 
formist. Accordingly we are faced with dis- 
organized families and unadjusted persons, 
with rising illegitimacy and parental default, 
with all the bitter fruits of poverty and 
ignorance—and, most galling of all, to some, 
with resistance and ingratitude on the part 
of many who fall within the categories of 
our welfare programs. 

In the face of so complex and troublesome 
a situation, it is a sore temptation to seek a 
scapegoat—to chastise those who slip and 
punish those who fall. The easiest way to 
dispose of the problem, when it arises in a 
specific case, appears to be not to call in the 
welfare worker but to call the police. 

I have already cited a number of examples 
of the recent resurgence within the welfare 
field of the punitive law of crimes. It may 
be well to give some attention also to its 
theoretical side: to what may be called the 
theory of welfare crime and punishment. 
That theory has been given a very full and 
articulate expression in recent testimony be- 
fore a factfinding committee of the State 
senate. The speaker was a county district 
attorney; the subject was “California’s Aid 
to Needy Children” program. 

To begin with, the district attorney found 
the prospects of this program quite dis- 
couraging, not because it was doing too little 
to aid needy children, but because it was 
doing too much. Nowhere in his lengthy 
testimony did this agent of law enforcement 
emphasize the needs of deprived children; 
instead he spoke of immorality, of crime, 
and of punishment. The whole public en- 
terprise of welfare, and in particular of ANC, 
was to him an exhibition of moral decline 
involving an active encouragement of il- 
legitimacy and vice, the breakup of the 
family unit and the collapse of the charac- 
ter of the individual through handouts from 
the State. The district attorney saw the ef- 
fort to aid needy children through their 
parents and relatives not as a humanitarian 
venture but as the provision of an unre- 
stricted breeding-ground for the promiscu- 
ous and parasitic. Indeed, the program was 
described as “a social monster [threatening] 
the moral and financial well-being of the 
citizenry of this State.” The way out of 
this “miasma of immorality” was forth- 
rightly stated: “The legislature must im- 
mediately assume its responsibilities by cur- 
tailing the power of welfare administrative 
agencies, [by] the development of legislation 
adequate to permit solid enforcement, and 
finally [by providing] the investigative and 
prosecution facilities for effective control.” 

Here then is the legal theory of welfare 
crime and punishment. Not only are the 
recipients of aid as a group assumed to be 
unworthy, deceitful, and parasitic but the 
sins of the parents are to be visited upon 
the children, in the form of denial of relief. 
The very effort to assist the distressed and 
demoralized toward a constructive solution 
of their problems, to help repair broken 
homes and restore broken lives, is itself 
immoral and monstrous, as well as, of course, 
financially extravagant. The obvious rem- 
edy, the simple and classic solution, is to 


disarm and discredit the welfare worker and 
arm the prosecutor and policeman to the 
teeth: to arrest, to raid, to threaten, to 
crack down, to punish. 

The modern law of welfare is the out- 
growth of steady evolution both within the 
law itself and in the attitudes of society 
toward the perplexities of poverty and dep- 
rivation. There is more to ANC, as there 
is more to social security, than a stopgap 
effort to alleviate gross conditions of hunger 
and exposure. The constructive goal is to 
increase the opportunities of seriously dis- 
advantaged children for something ap- 
proaching a normal family life and for those 
ordinary actions and transactions which lead 
to maturity and responsibility. 

The most striking and illuminating fact 
which emerges from the history of ANC in 
California is its direct and intimate rela- 
tionship to unemployment. When unem- 
ployment rises, so does the caseload; when 
jobs are plentiful, the roster is accordingly 
reduced. The immediate problem which the 
program faces, then, is simply economic: 
it is a need for jobs. But that problem is 
not only economic but social and cultural 
as well. For another basic fact about the 
program is that Negro and Spanish-Ameri- 
can recipients together account for 60 per- 
cent of the present caseload. Any adequate 
program of welfare must confront the con- 
ditions which underlie these facts: condi- 
tions of inequality, of absence of skill and 
training, of social marginality and of psy- 
chological instability, of divergent cultural 
patterns and mores, and of foreclosed op- 
portunities. These are the people affected 
first and worst by any drop in employment. 
They are commonly the least skilled and the 
least schooled. They are the prime targets 
of prejudice, discrimination, and alienation. 
And, finally, they are the inheritors of cul- 
tural patterns and styles of family life fre- 
quently at variance with the behavioral 
codes from which our laws are fashioned. 

Given these basic and overriding facts, 
the wonder is not that there have been in- 
stances of delinquency and default on the 
part of welfare clients, but that there have 
been so few. Even where these derelictions 
have occurred, fewer still fall within the 
rigorous definition of fraud under the law 
of crimes. It goes without saying that where 
deliberate collusion and willful falsification 
to commit a fraud have taken place, the in- 
dividuals responsible must answer for their 
act in the same manner and in the same de- 
gree as others in similar situations. But 
there are two sides to this constitutional 
coin: equal protection of the laws requires 
that welfare offenders and their children 
not be singled out for special punishments 
or made the victims of discriminatory ordi- 
nances designed and executed peculiarly for 
them. 

Equal protection of the law, the right to 
privacy, the right of self-expression, of vol- 
untary movement, of personal liberty, of hu- 
man dignity—it is of these essential ele- 
ments, these articles of democratic faith, 
that the modern philosophy of welfare is 
composed. In the end the commitment to 
welfare goals is no more than a rededica- 
tion to those humane aspirations, that opti- 
mistic faith in the potential of man, which 
our Bill of Rights embodies. Viewed in the 
light of this honorable lineage, there is 
nothing obscure or mysterious about the 
conflict between the law of welfare and the 
law of crimes. For the latter, with its ac- 
couterments of power and psychology of 
coercion, has always been at odds with the 
spirit of liberal democracy. The _ great 
events in the history of the evolution of our 
form of Government have been the moments 
of successful challenge of the police power: 
the Magna Carta, the Petition of Right, the 
protection of habeas corpus, the presump- 
tion of innocence, the right of trial, the slow 
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accretion of barriers against searches and 
seizures, arbitrary arrest and invasion of 
privacy. These are the cornerstones of the 
civilized structure we inhabit today—whose 
newest expression is the modern law of wel- 
fare. But the law of crimes has ever dis- 
played an irresistible tendency to tear that 
structure down, or, failing that, to blight 
and stunt its further growth. The Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the con- 
stitutions of our several States, are replete 
with recognitions of this inveterate tend- 
ency of the police power, and with system- 
atic efforts to limit its aggressive ambition. 

Here are a few of the protections which 
our constitutions have interposed between 
the citizen and the coercive powers of the 
State: the freedoms of speech and the press, 
of religious belief, of petition and assembly; 
the right not to be deprived of life, liberty, 
and property without due process of law; 
the right to a speedy and fair trial; the 
right to counsel, and the right of immunity 
from compulsory self-incrimination; the 
right of habeas corpus; the right of immunity 
from peonage and slavery; the right to be 
immune from double jeopardy, and from 
bills of attainder; the right to inspect and 
use documents; the freedom from arbitrary 
arrest; the right to the aid of favorable wit- 
nesses and to confront opposing witnesses; 
the right to bail; the right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, papers, houses, 
and effects; the right of immunity from un- 
reasonable searches and seizures; the right 
of immunity from cruel and unusual punish- 
ments; the right of privacy. 

These are the rights of all citizens: of the 
poor and troubled as well as the comfort- 
able, of the petty offender as well as the 
corporation president, They are not to be 
relaxed. They are not to be grudgingly 
given and imperfectly applied with respect 
to any groups in our society. The accused 
who stands before a justice court for sen- 
tencing does not thereby become a second- 
class citizen entitled only to second-class 
justice. 

Whenever these constitutional protections 
are relaxed—when the police become the 
State, or when the law of crimes supersedes 
the civil law and the law of welfare—we take 
a long step backward into that age of dark- 
ness and repression whose apprepriate sym- 
bols are the debtors’ prison and the Tower 
of London, Bedlam and Devils’ Island, exile, 
deportation, and transportation. For the 
entire vast complex of human problems in- 
volved in poverty, bewilderment and vice, 
the law of crimes has ever prescribed the 
same corrective, varying only in degree: That 
of suppression and detention. The law of 
welfare prescribes the opposite: Liberation, 
opportunity, and incentive. In the modern 
perspective of welfare, there is no single or 
simple solution to all the ills that flesh is 
heir to, but there is a singular purpose and 
a common denominator. Economic problems 
of poverty and unemployment require eco- 
nomic measures, democratically devised and 
fairly executed. Social problems of inequal- 
ity and instability require social planning 
and legislation, as specific or broad-scaled 
as the need to be met. Moral problems and 
problems of the mores require education and 
assimilation. 

The common denominator which under- 
lies all these diverse issues and methods 
of treatment is to be seen in America’s sec- 
ond proclamation of emancipation—issued a 
generation ago by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
It consisted of “Four Freedoms: The first 
is freedom of speech and expressior—every- 
where in the world. The second is freedom 
of every person to worship God in his own 
way—everywhere in the world. The third 
is freedom from want—everywhere in the 
world. The fourth is freedom from fear— 
anywhere in the world.” 
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That is the heart of the democratic creed, 
of the American spirit, and of the emerging 
law of welfare. 





FEDERAL HOME LOAN BANK ACT 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York {Mr. MutTER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the REcorD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to amend section 17 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank Act and 
to amend section 5 of the Home Owners 
Loan Act of 1933. 

This bill is siimlar to one introduced in 
the other body by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida, Mr. SMATHERS. 

Last year the Congress expressed its 
sense in this matter in its consideration 
of the mutual security authorization bill. 
It urged then that the Development 
Loan Fund be utilized to encourage low- 
cost housing projects in the underdevel- 


oped nations. Unfortunately, not 
enough has been done to get such a 
program underway. 


The proposed bill would set up an In- 
ternational Home Loan Bank which 
would serve institutions whose main pur- 
pose world be to encourage savings and 
finance home ownership in other coun- 
tries. The bank would also assist in 
setting up savings and loan associations 
in countries whose economic system is 
deficient in the apparatus necessary for 
capital formation. 

Funds for the International Home 
Loan Bank would be raised from public 
and private subscriptions and from in- 
vestments in its stocks and shares by 
thrift institutions in the United States. 
These institutions would invest in shares, 
accounts, deposits, and the certificates 
of indebtedness, of thrift and home fi- 
nancing associations outside the United 
States and in the International Home 
Loan Bank itself. 

Capital starvation has long been a fac- 
tor in the retarded economic develop- 
ment of these countries, particularly in 
South America. 

Without question we in the United 
States must take the initiative in help- 
ing these nations obtain the capital for 
a proper, orderly development of an in- 
creasingly useful economic expansion. 
It has been known for a long time that 
the political instability of many Latin 
American nations is largely a result of 
the absence of a true homeowning mid- 
dle class. An extension to Latin America 
of the principle of massive capital ac- 
cumulation through a system of savings 
and home financing is one of the most 
important ways we can assist the under- 
developed and uncommitted nations to 
a better standard of living. It is clear 
to me that a free people who own their 
own lands and homes have a stake in the 
preservation of democratic society. 

A bulwark against Communist expan- 
sion, however, is—and should be—an 
additional consideration. However, it 
should not obscure our primary purpose 
which is to provide a better way of life 
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for our neighbors. The United States 
is, in fact, the leader of the Western 
World and that leadership bears a re- 
sponsibility toward those who need and 
want our help. 

The merits of this bill are great and 
I hope that each Member of this body 
will give it. careful scrutiny. When they 
have done so I am certain that they will 
agree that it is one of the most impor- 
tant steps we can take for the future 
of freedom and democracy. 





CONTROLS ON RESIDUAL OIL 
IMPORTS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. StaGcers] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, last 
February 20, Stephen F. Dunn, president 
of National Coal Association, testifying 
at a hearing before the Secretary of the 
Interior, warned that the United States 
might be faced with a serious energy gap 
in a national emergency unless controls 
on residual oil imports are tightened. 
He reviewed the prevailing world oil sur- 
plus and explained that one reason for 
it is Russia’s campaign to penetrate 
energy markets of free nations, a situa- 
tion which Mr. Dunn called exceedingly 
dangerous because it tends to place re- 
liance.-upon a most unreliable source of 
energy. 

Mr. Dunn spoke in Chicago last week 
and repeated the admonition. The fol- 
lowing news report appeared in the Jour- 
nal of Commerce on May 19. 

[From the Journal of Commerce, May 19, 
1961] 
CoaL Man Hits THE Risinc Twe or Rep Om 
ImMpPorRTS 

Cuicaco.—Russian oil imports are creating 
“fuel uncertainties” in the free world, 
Stephen F. Dunn, president of the National 
Coal Association, declared here. 

“The Kremlin is effectively destroying the 
fuel self-sufficiency of nations outside the 
Soviet orbit,” Mr. Dunn told the National 
Fuel Credit Association. “If the trend con- 
tinues, both oil and coal industries of non- 
Communist nations will begin to reel under 
the impact of the rising tide of Russian oil.” 

A delegate to the recent tripartite tech- 
nical conference of representatives of coal- 
producing countries at Geneva, Switzerland, 
Mr. Dunn said that the Russian export pro- 
gram—coupled with oil surplus. production 
in the Middle East and South America—is 
“choking off” coal capacity that will be 
needed in an international emergency. He 
urged the U.S. Government to “take the lead” 
in imposing “necessary” restrictions on im- 
ports of residual oil. 

TANKER INVASION CITED 

“Unless domestic fuel production is pro- 
tected against the invasion of tankers carry- 
ing flags of every description, including the 
hammer and sickle, a dangerous energy gap 
will develop in the midst of the most ener- 
getic mobilization program in peacetime 
history,” he warned. 
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Sales of Russian oil to non-Communist 
countries were up one-third last year over 
1959 and shipments are continuing to in- 
crease, Mr. Dunn said. He added that new 
pipelines, including one with the largest 
diameter of any long-distance line in the 
world, are being rushed to completion to 
carry “increasingly greater” volumes to free 
world markets. 

“When Castro expropriated American re- 
fineries, Soviet crude was brought in for 
processing,” Mr. Dunn continued. “Russia 
is ‘swapping’ oil for Cuba’s sugar, Brazil’s cof- 
fee, and Argentina’s beef.” 


Mr. Speaker, Russian oil is posing a 
threat to the defense of the free world. 
If the Soviet succeeds in seizing a greater 
number of markets in Europe, South 
America, and Asia, the Kremlin could 
eventually be able to determine both the 
economic and military future of affected 
countries. The coal industry is no longer 
the lone voice seeking to alert the United 
States and our allies to this increasingly 
precarious matter. On Tuesday of this 
week Mr. Albert L. Nickerson, president 
of the Socony Mobil Oil Co., predicted 
Russian oil exports to the free world will 
rise to 1 million barrels per day by 
1970—more than double the 1960 rates. 
Mr. Nickerson observed: 

Dependence on Russian oil can increase 
with time. For this reason, the nations that 
are increasing their purchases of Russian 
oil would be well advised to consider care- 
fully how heavily dependent they wish to 
be on an oil supply that may at any mo- 
ment, be interrupted for political motives. 


Mr. Nickerson explained that Russia 
is capturing outside fuel markets by of- 
fering oil at phenomenally low prices. 
As Mr. Dunn has pointed out previously, 
Mr. Nickerson said that the Russians 
offer their product at rates far below 
those charged to their own satellite 
countries. 

From the standpoint of competitive 
markets, the Dutch-Anglo-American oil 
producers have no opportunity whatso- 
ever to meet Soviet prices if Khrushchev 
and his comrades are determined to 
undersell their crude oil and its prod- 
ucts. In a totalitarian state, cost of sup- 
plies, operations, and transportation 
need not reflect the selling price of a 
product. The masters in Moscow do not 
concern themselves with fair wages or 
similar factors that must be taken into 
account under a free economy. 

The answer to the Russian plan to 
flood the free world with Red oil must 
come in the form of a survival plan to 
be subscribed to by every nation that is 
determined to escape economic and/or 
military domination by the Communist 
conspiracy. America must take the lead 
in setting up protective barriers against 
a peril that, even in its infancy, is reach- 
ing serious proportions. It is high time 
that the State Department step into the 
picture. 

Russia is in the process of completing 
a pipeline that will feed vast volumes of 
Red crude into Italy for refining and dis- 
tribution. Another pipeline, referred to 
by Mr. Dunn as the largest in diameter 
of any line in the world, will move crude 
from the Communist producing fields 
into East Germany for both satellite 
consumption and for dumping into the 
fuel markets of Western Europe. If our 
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friends abroad are willing to make them- 
selves dependent upon a source of energy 
that lies far behind the Iron Curtain, 
then it is time for a reeassessment of our 
foreign policy, for once the major por- 
tion of a nation’s fuel supply comes from 
the Russian sphere of influence, eco- 
nomic and military survival will depend 
largely upon the whims of the Kremlin 
leaders. Energy for powerplants, manu- 
facturing firms, and military arsenals 
in nations which have thus far been able 
to remain outside the Red orbit would be 
subject to cutoff by the mere turn of a 
wheel at the order of a commissar. 

Ceylon is the latest nation reported to 
be ready to make a deal with Russia for 
oil supplies. The team of experts from 
that country scheduled to visit Moscow 
in the weeks ahead should be prevailed 
upon to sit with diplomats of the free 
world before concluding any such agree- 
ments. It is time that we talk cold tur- 
key with them before their goose is 
cooked under fires of Red oil. The same 
standard should apply to every other 
country involved in this new Russian 
scheme. 

It is also appropriate that we take a 
new look at our own energy cupboards. 
For the United States to place too much 
reliance upon fuel that must be shipped 
over ocean highways is not in keeping 
with national safety requirements. For 
years mountainous seas of foreign resid- 
ual oil have been deluging the fuel mar- 
kets of our east coast. Some of the cus- 
tomers are electric generating stations. 
Others are producing and processing in- 
dustries vital to America’s defense mech- 
anism. Should these supplies be cut off, 
how would the energy gap be closed? 
During World War II, when enemy sub- 
marines disrupted tanker traffic between 
the gulf coast and New York and New 
England, factories, schools, office build- 
ings, and hospitals were dark and cold 
until coal came to the rescue. Such con- 
ditions should not and need not be per- 
mitted to develop again. Mines in West 
Virginia are down and mine workers are 
unemployed. There is too much foreign 
residual oil coming into our domestic 
markets. Railroad cars are in disuse 
and many suppliers and equipment man- 
ufacturers have gone out of business in 
consequence. 

Now that the Russian oil campaign 
has been uncovered and the danger sig- 
nal hoisted, the United States should act 
swiftly to reinvigorate its own fuel pro- 
ducing industries, and at the same time 
begin to shore up a defense for our 
friends elsewhere in the world against 
this ominous encroachment by the Reds. 
The first step calls for a cutback in 
residual oil imports. The second step 
demands frank discussions with those 
nations which the Kremlin has targeted 
for eventual destruction through de- 
pendence on Red oil. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ALrorp (at the request of Mr. 
Mitts) for today, May 24, on account 
of death in family. 
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To Mr. TRIMBLE (at the request of Mr. 
Mitzts) from May 24, 1961, through May 
26, 1961, on account of illness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FisHer, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr, DERWINSKI (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. HorrMan of Michigan, for 10 min- 
utes, on Monday, May 29, 1961, and also 
on Wednesday, May 31, 1961. 

Mr. OLtsen (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack), for 10 minutes, today, and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Petty to address the House, for 
25 minutes, today. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) to address the House, for 
30 minutes, today. 

Mr. SCHENCK (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for 30 minutes, on May 25. 

Mr. McCormack, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. StTaGcEers (at the request of Mr. 
Ryan), for 5 minutes, today, to revise 
and extend his remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. WHITENER and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana to include a 
letter in his remarks in the Committee 
of the Whole today. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana to revise and 
extend his remarks on the Science and 
Astronautics bill, and to include certain 
material. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ARENDS) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Kine of New York. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Ryan) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. DowNnIna. 

Mr. ANFuso in two instances. 

Mr. EvIns. 

Mr. BoyYkKIn. 

Mr. DapparIo. 





ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
SIGNED 

Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles, which were 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


HJ. Res. 306. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to award 
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posthumously a medal to Dr. Thomas An- 
thony Dooley III. 

H.J. Res. 398. Joint resolution authorizing 
the manufacture and presentation of a gal- 
vano in commemoration of the golden an- 
niversary of naval aviation. 





JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.J. Res. 306. An act to authorize the 
President of the United States to award 
posthumously a medal to Dr. Thomas 
Anthony Dooley III. 

HJ. Res. 398. An act authorizing the 
manufacture and presentation of a galvano 
in commemoration of the golden anniversary 
of naval aviation. 





ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 25, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


948. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the timely deter- 
mination of certain claims of American na- 
tionals settled by the United States-Polish 
Claims Agreement of July 16, 1960, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

949. A letter from the Chairman, Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission of the United 
States, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide compen- 
sation for certain World War II losses”; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

950. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of State, transmitting the annual report of 
tort claims paid by the Department of State 
during calendar year 1960, pursuant to the 
Federal Tort Claims Act (28 U.S.C. 2673); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

951. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “A bill to amend section 4126 of title 
18, United States Code, with respect to com- 
pensation to prison inmates for injuries in- 
curred in the course of employment”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

952. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 9, 1961, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim report on hurricane survey of 
Fernandina Beach, Fla., authorized by Pub- 
lic Law 71, 84th Congress, approved June 
15, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 173); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with two illustrations. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Mrans. H.R. 2585. A bill relating to the 
credits against the employment tax in the 
case of certain successor employers; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 425). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. H.R. 7209. A bill to au- 
thorize construction of community support 
facilities at Los Alamos County, N. Mex.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 426). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 183. An act giving the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact between the State of 
Arizona and the State of Nevada establishing 
a boundary between those States; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 427). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6835. A bill to simplify the payment of 
certain miscellaneous judgments and the 
payment of certain compromise settlements; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 428). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY (by request) : 

H.R. 7265. A bill to amend the code of law 
for the District of Columbia so as to provide 
a new basis for determining certain marital 
property rights, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 7266. A bill to encourage and promote 
the expansion through private enterprise of 
domestic exports in world markets; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 7267. A bill relating to the application 
of the terms “gross income from mining” 
and “ordinary treatment processes normally 
applied by mineowners or operators in order 
to obtain the commercially marketable min- 
eral product or products” to certain clays and 
shale for taxable years beginning before De- 
cember 14, 1959; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

H.R. 7268. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act and the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide that a member of a church 
whose doctrines forbid participation in the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program may elect to have any of his employ- 
ment or self-employment excluded from cov- 
erage under such program; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY (by request) : 

H.R. 7269. A bill to authorize Federal as- 
sistance to Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in major 
disasters; to the Committee on Public Works, 

H.R. 7270. A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code with respect to Indian 
reservation roads; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 7271. A bill to provide an exemption 
from participation in the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance program for individ- 
uals who are opposed to participation in such 
program on grounds of conscience or re- 
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ligious belief; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 7272. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code to provide for payment 
for unused compensatory time owing to de- 
ceased postal employees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

H.R. 7273. A bill to authorize Government 
agencies to provide quarters, household 
furniture and equipment, utilities, sub- 
sistence, and laundry service to civilian of- 
ficers and employees of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 7274. A bill to provide that the re- 
tailers excise tax on jewelry and related 
items shall not apply to articles sold at retail 
for less than $5; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 7275. A bill to authorize the use of 
surplus grain by the States for emergency 
use in the feeding of resident game birds and 
other wildlife, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

ELR. 7276. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954, and the Federal Employees Health Ben- 
efits Act of 1959 to caretakers in the employ 
of the National Guard or Air National Guard 
of a State, the District of Columbia, or the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

H.R. 7277. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow the standard 
deduction in the case of certain departing 
aliens, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7278. A bill to amend the act of June 
5, 1952, so as to remove certain restrictions 
on the real property conveyed to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii by the United States under 
authority of such act; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 7279. A bill to amend section 4(e) of 
the Natural Gas Act relative to hearings con- 
cerning the lawfulness of new rate sched- 
ules; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 7280. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Elmer E. Ellsworth National 
Monument; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H.R. 7281. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an individual 
a deduction from gross income for tuition 
paid by him for his own education or for the 
education of other individuals at institu- 
tions of higher education; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACK: 

H.R. 7282. A bill to equalize the pay of 
retired members of the uniformed services; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 7283. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide compen- 
sation for certain World War II losses; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 7284. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a soil and water conservation 
research field station; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 7285. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of 300 years of operation of hotels 
in America, and the 50th annual convention 
of the American Hotel Association; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. ROGERS of Texas (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 7286. A. bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to remove certain restrictions 
as to persons who may engage in the busi- 
ness of a water carrier and upon the issu- 
ance of certificates or approvals for engaging 
in such business or acquiring control of or 
an interest in another so engaged so that all 
modes of transportation may have equal op- 
portunity; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7287. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Aci of 1958 to remove certain re- 
strictions as to persons who may engage in 
the business of an air carrier and upon the 
issuance of certificates or approvals for en- 
gaging in such business or acquiring control 
of another engaged therein, so that all 
modes of transportation may have equal op- 
portunity; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7288. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to remove certain restrictions 
as to persons who may engage in the busi- 
ness of a motor carrier and upon the is- 
suance of certificates or approvals for en- 
gaging in such business or acquiring control 
of another engaged therein, so that all 
modes of transportation may have equal op- 
portunity; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R. 7289. A bill to provide for increases 
in the uniform allowances of Government 
employees, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7290. A bill to amend section 541 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide in- 
creased pension for widows of World War I, 
World War II, or Korean conflict veterans; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROUSSELOT: 

H.R. 7291. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a U.S. Foreign Service Academy; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 7292. A bill to provide for the publi- 
cation of the Official Register of the US. 
Civil Service; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H.R. 7293. A bill to establish a system for 
the classification and compensation of pro- 
fessional engineering, physical science, and 
related positions in the Federal Government, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. SIBAL: 

H.R. 7294. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of certain contribu- 
tions to nonprofit medical research organ- 
izations and to provide exemptions for cer- 
tain excise taxes for such organizations; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Virginia: 

H.R. 7295. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended, to pro- 
vide a deduction for railroad grade crossing 
expenditures undertaken for the public's 
safety and convenience at the direction of 
a governmental authority; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 7296. A bill to establish equitable 
railroad freight rates; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7297. A bill to amend sections 216(c) 
and 305(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
relating to the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7298. A bill to amend section 2(3) 
of the National Labor Relations Act so as 
to extend the coverage of such act to mem- 
bers of the crews of certain fishing vessels; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 7299. A bill to provide a program of 
tax adjustment for small business and for 
persons engaged in small business; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 7300. A bill to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram. of Federal financial assistance for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, to 
amend Public Law 815 and Public Law 874, 
8ist Congress, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 7301. A bill to amend section 407 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H.R. 7302. A bill to clarify the powers of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board in respect of 
consolidation of certain proceedings; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 7303. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, so as to authorize the 
imposition of civil penalties in certain cases; 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

H.R. 7304. A bill relating to the use of 
Civil Aeronautics Board records and testi- 
mony of Board personnel regarding aircraft 
accidents; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7305. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the sepa- 
ration of subsidy and airmail rates, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7306. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to prohibit cer- 
tain practices regarding passenger ticket 
sales and reservations; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 7307. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to aid the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in the investigation 
of aircraft accidents, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

H.R. 7308. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 so as to authorize the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to regulate the de- 
preciation accounting of air carriers; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 7309. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the regu- 
lation of rates and practices of air carriers 
and foreign air carriers in foreign air trans- 
portation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 7310. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, in order to (1) assure 
for the Civil Aeronautics Board independent 
participation and representation in court 
proceedings, (2) provide for review of non- 
hearing Board determinations in the courts 
of appeals, and (3) clarify present provisions 
concerning the time for seeking judicial re- 
view; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 7311. A bill to exempt certain per- 
sonnel employed without compensation by 
the House Committee on the Judiciary from 
certain provisions of the conflict of interest 
statutes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H.R. 7312. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to proscribe travel in interstate 
or foreign commerce for purposes of inciting 
to riot or committing other unlawful acts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 7313. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to proscribe travel in interstate 
or foreign commerce for purposes of inciting 
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to riot or committing other unlawful acts; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 7314. A bill to provide for the publica- 
tion before entry of decrees, judgments, and 
orders entered by consent upon the merits 
of civil antitrust proceedings; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H.R. 7315. A bill to increase rates of death 
compensation payable under laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 7316. A bill to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H.R. 7317. A bill relating to the deduction 
for income tax purposes of contributions to 
charitable organizations whose sole purpose 
is making distributions to other charitable 
organizations, contributions to which by in- 
dividuals are deductible within the 30-per- 
cent limitation of adjusted gross income; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 7318. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to provide 
for a class of supplemental air carriers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 7319. A bill relating to the applica- 
tion of the terms “gross income from min- 
ing” and “ordinary treatment processes nor- 
mally applied by mine owners or operators 
in order to obtain the commercially market- 
able mineral product or products” to certain 
clays and shale for taxable years beginning 
before December 14, 1959; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VANIK: 

H.R. 7320. A bill to encourage the preven- 
tion of air and water pollution by allowing 
the cost of treatment works for the abate- 
ment of air and stream pollution to be 
amortized at an accelerated rate for income 
tax purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.J. Res. 433. Joint resolution authorizing 
the State of Arizona to place in the Statuary 
Hall collection at the U.S. Capitol the statue 
of Eusebio Francisco Kino; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.J. Res. 434. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to abolish tax and property 
qualifications for electors in Federal elec- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. Con. Res. 317. Concurrent resolution 
launching an international communication 
satellite called Star of Hope, to transmit 
messages of peace and brotherhood to the 
world in all major languages; to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Con. Res. 318. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that, in 
accordance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, the President should 
transfer to the Department of Defense func- 
tions of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. BARRY: 

H. Con. Res.319. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing a summer recess for the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

H. Res. 310. Resolution to establish a House 
Committee on the Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


By Mrs. CHURCH: 

H. Res. 311. Resolution to establish a House 
Committee on the Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Res. 312. Resolution to. establish a House 
Committee on the Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H. Res. 313. Resolution to establish a House 
Committee on the Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H. Res. 314. Resolution relating to ex- 
change of Cuban prisoners; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KOWALSKI: 

H. Res. 315. Resolution relating to ex- 
change of Cuban prisoners; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

H. Res. 316. Resolution to establish a House 
Committee on the Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN: 

H.R. 7321. A bill for the relief of Eden 
Lane Lederer and Betty Lane Lederer; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN (by request) : 

H.R. 7322. A bill for the relief of Donald 
and Dee Tjiong; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 7323. A bill for the relief of Gaetano 

Fuccio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 7324. A bill for the relief of Cecelia 
Costa Pereira; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 7325. A bill for the relief of Jacob 
Zelig Goldman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 7326. A bill for the relief of E, La Ree 
Smoot Carpenter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 7327. A bill for the relief of Maxine 
Angela Lazarus and Barbara Theresa Laza- 
rus; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KILDAY: 

H.R. 7328. A bill for the relief of Louis J. 

Simpson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 7329. A bill for the relief of Nora 

Pattison; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 7330. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Eleonora Vasconi (nee Trentanove); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 7331. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Teru 

Namba; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 7332. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ethel 

Knoll; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXTI, 


159. The SPEAKER presented a petition 
of Prances W. Hoffman, National Society 
Daughters of Colonial Wars, Raleigh, N.C., 
transmitting various resolutions adopted at 
the annual assembly of the National Society 
Daughters of Colonial Wars, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Bill To Establish the Elmer T. Ells- 
worth National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill to provide 
for the establishment of the Elmer T. 
Elisworth National Monument at Me- 
chanicville, N.Y. 

A monument such as this seems espe- 
cially appropriate to this brilliant young 
American who was the first Union officer 
killed in the Civil War. His sudden 
death in Alexandria, Va., on May 24, 
1861, just one century ago, is now re- 
garded as a martyrdom and his name has 
been meritorious enrolled upon the list 
of our country’s greatest patriots. 

Elmer T. Ellsworth was born on April 
11, 1837, in the village of Malta,N.Y. He 
attended the public schools at Mechanic- 
ville and after leaving school at an early 
age, he went to New York City to find 
employment. From New York, he trav- 
eled to Chicago where he became a law- 
yer’s clerk, studied law, and later became 
a partner in a patent-soliciting business. 

While practicing law in Chicago, Ells- 
worth was asked to become captain of 
the National Guard Cadets, a military 
company of volunteers who were in 
danger of disbanding due to lack of 
leadership. Ellsworth’s life ambition 
was to become a military leader and he 
organized the cadets under «4 new title, 
“The U.S. Zouave Cadets,” which he pat- 
terned after a Berber military corps 
organized by the French in Algeria in 
1831. His aim was to induce a military 
spirit among Americans to increase the 
efficiency of the Nation’s militia. The 
exhibitions given by the Zouave Cadets 
attracted considerable attention in Chi- 
cago and they became _ well-known 
throughout the country while making 
exhibition tours in many large cities. 

When Ellsworth returned to Chicago 
in 1860, from an exhibition tour of east- 
ern cities, he entered the law office of 
Abraham Lincoln as a clerk and devoted 
himself principally to the presidential 
campaign of that year. He later accom- 
panied the President-elect to Washing- 
ton and at this time proposed to Presi- 
dent Lincoln the formation of a militia 
bureau, with himself as its chief. From 
this proposal, developed today’s National 
Guard Bureau in the Departments of 
the Army and the Air Force. 

The Civil War broke out while Ells- 
worth was awaiting the outcome of his 
proposal for a militia bureau. He went 
to New York and immediately recruited 
a volunteer regiment of Zouaves from the 
New York City Fire Department. When 
Lincoln issued his appeal for 175,000 
troops, Ellsworth and his volunteer 
“Fire” Zouaves were ready to be sworn 





in. They arrived in Washington on 
April 29 and were quartered in the House 
of Representatives. In a ceremony at 
the east front of the Capitol on May 7, 
1861, the regiment was sworn into Fed- 
eral service and became officially known 
as the 11th New York Volunteer Infantry. 

On May 23, when Virginia cast its 
fateful vote to secede from the Union, 
it meant that Union troops were imme- 
diately to occupy Alexandria. Ellsworth 
and his “Fire” Zouaves embarked down 
the Potomac on May 24 for his rendez- 
vous with death. As his regiment landed 
in Alexandria, they saw a large Con- 
federate flag flying from a pole on top 
of a hotel named the Marshal House. 
Determined to remove the flag, Ellsworth 
went to the roof of the hotel and as he 
descended the stairs with the flag in his 
arms, he was shot and killed by the 
hotel proprietor. 

His death, being the first of note to 
occur in the war, produced a profound 
sensation throughout the country. His 
body lay in state in the White House, was 
taken to New York City by special train, 
and from there escorted to Albany and 
Mechanicville, where he is now buried. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation which I 
have introduced today is not only for the 
preservation of Elmer T. Ellsworth’s 
home in Mechanicville, N.Y., but to also 
memorialize the birthplace of our Na- 
tion’s first Civil War casualty. 





Sale of Surplus Cotton Owned by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, Hon. 
JoHN W. McCormack, our distinguished 
majority leader, has introduced a bill, 
H.R. 6783, to provide for the sale of 
surplus cotton owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation at such prices as the 
Secretary of Agriculture may determine 
in order to allow the U.S. cotton textile 
industry to regain the level of exports 
of cotton products during the period 
1947-52. 

This bill, if enacted, will do much to 
alleviate the distressing situation exist- 
ing in the textile industry by reason of 
the so-called two-price cotton system 
which prevails today. The principle of 
the bill is in line with the seven-point 
program announced recently by the Pres- 
ident for the relief of the textile industry. 

The bill deserves the support of every 
Member of the House who is interested 
in protecting the jobs of the people who 
are employed in this country in the great 
textile industry. Mr. McCormack has 
had correspondence recently with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 





retary of Commerce with respect to his 
measure. With the thought that my 
colleagues in the House might like to 
read the correspondence he has had 
with these officials I request that a copy 
of a letter from Mr. McCormack to the 
Secretary of Commerce, dated May 15, 
1961, and the reply thereto from the 
Secretary dated May 19, 1961, be in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, to- 
gether with a copy of Mr. McCormacx’s 
letter of May 23, 1961, to the Secretary 
of Agriculture: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 

Washington, D.C., May 15, 1961. 

Hon. LUTHER H. HopcEs, 

Secretary of Commerce, 

Department of Commerce, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY HopGes: I noted in the 
newspaper recently that President Kennedy 
is taking steps to try and meet the problems 
of the textile industry of our country, and 
that in connection with the same he has 
appointed a Cabinet Committee, of which 
you are the chairman. From the newspaper 
item that I read, this committee has sug- 
gested to the President a program of assist- 
ance to this industry and is giving further 
consideration to this important matter. 

Several years ago I introduced a bill which 
I thought was a fair one, but with refer- 
ence to which no action was taken. I 
have again introduced the bill, H.R. 6783, 
a copy of which I herewith enclose, which 
touches one phase only of the problem in 
the field of textiles, but which I consider to 
be an important one. I think the passage 
of this bill would be of material help to 
the textile industry. I have always felt 
that it was a fair one. 

I am respectfully forwarding the within 
copy of the bill that I have introduced for 
the information of yourself and your asso- 
ciates on the committee. I have written to 
Chairman Coo.tey of the House committee, 
urging early and favorable action. I think 
that he and the members of the committee 
are waiting to find out what legislation will 
be recommended by the committee of which 
you are chairman. I think the within bill 
should receive favorable consideration by 
you and the other members of your commit- 
tee. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. McCormack. 





THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McCormack: Thank you so much 
for your good letter of May 15, 1961, about 
your bill to provide for the sale of surplus 
cotton owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation at such prices as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may determine to allow the 
U.S. cotton textile industry to regain the 
level of exports of cotton products during 
the period 1947-52. 

This is a most interesting bill, indeed, and 
is along similar lines to the thinking which 
the President’s Textile Committee has had. 

As you know, this committee made a verbal 
report to the President and based on it the 
President announced a seven-point program. 
One of these points was for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to advise him with respect to 
the elimination of the so-called two-price 
cotton system. The textile industry should 
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not be discriminated against by paying 
higher prices for cotton than that at which 
foreign importers of cotton are permitted to 
buy. 

We are now waiting a report on this mat- 
ter from the Secretary of Agriculture, which 
I hope will be forthcoming shortly. As soon 
as it is, I will be happy to advise you. 

Obviously, legislation will be necessary to 
change this two-price system. 

Thank you so much for your fine coop- 
eration in this matter which is so important 
to one of our vital national industries. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
LUTHER H. HopGsEs. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HousE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJoriITy LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1961. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY FREEMAN: Under date of 
May 15 I wrote to Secretary Hodges in rela- 
tion to H.R. 6783, which I have introduced, 
copy of which I herewith enclose. My letter 
to Secretary Hodges (in connection with this 
bill) will also constitute a part of this letter 
to you in conveying to you my thoughts in 
connection with such proposed legislation. 
You will note that this bill is nothing new 
in my mind; I introduced a similar bill sev- 
eral years ago. 

Under date of May 19 I received a letter 
from Secretary Hodges in which he says, in 
part, “This is a most interesting bill, indeed, 
and is along similar lines to the thinking 
which the President’s Textile Committee has 
had.” 

Secretary Hodges also said, in connection 
with the President’s announced seven-point 
program, “One of these points was for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to advise him with 
respect to the elimination of the so-called 
two-price cotton system. The textile indus- 
try should not be discriminated against by 
paying higher prices for cotton than that at 
which foreign importers of cotton are per- 
mitted to buy.” 

Secretary Hodges further said in his com- 
munication of May 19, “We are now await- 
ing a report on this matter from the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, which I hope will be 
forthcoming shortly. As soon as it is, I will 
be happy to advise you. Obviously, legisla- 
tion will be necessary to change this two- 
price system.” 

I sincerely hope that action on this mat- 
ter, particularly in connection with H.R. 
6783, will be rapid and that you will quickly 
make a report to the committee on my bill. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN. W. McCorMAckK. 





Castro Hopes To Get Aid From U.N. Spe- 
cial Fund If Ransom Fails 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, if Castro’s plot to get technical aid 
through ransom fails, he has another 
more civilized method in reserve. He 
hopes to get $1.1 million from the U.N. 
special fund, a technical aid fund to 
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which the United States has pledged 
40 percent. 

The U.N. special fund is set up ac- 
cording to the basic framework for in- 
ternational loans. Requests are granted 
by a two-thirds vote of the governing 
council. The Cuban application lists a 
need for $763,500 for experts and con- 
sultants, $200,000 for equipment, and 
$50,000 for fellowships. 

Mr. Speaker, several times I have pro- 
tested this matter to the State Depart- 
ment with the hope that the request 
would be denied. A vote on this meas- 
ure is due in the United Nations this 
afternoon. At this time I am sure that 
the membership of this body joins me 
in the hope that the U.S. delegation will 
prevent this grant of 440,000 U.S. dol- 
lars to Communist Cuba. 





Address by Hon. Vance Hartke, of In- 
diana, Before Indiana Academic Advi- 
sory Council 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last Sat- 
urday the distinguished junior Senator 
from Indiana {[Mr. HartKe] met in Indi- 
anapolis with the Indiana Academic 
Advisory Council for the first.time. This 
group, organized by the Senator from 
Indiana, is composed of college profes- 
sors from 25 colleges and universities in 
Indiana. Their purpose is to advise and 
counsel the Senator and to do research 
for him. 

I ask unanimous consent that Senator 
HARTKE’sS opening remarks to the first 
meeting of the Indiana Academic Coun- 
cil be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrec- 
ORD, as follows: 


OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR VANCE 
HARTKE TO IAAC MEETING, INDIANAPOLIS, 
May 20, 1961 


I want to welcome you here to the first 
meeting of the Indiana Academic Advisory 
Council. Thank you all for coming. This 
is, of course, a pioneer meeting of a pioneer 
group. I believe the meeting will be suc- 
cessful. I am certain that the council will 
make significant contributions as a group. 

You may ask: Why such a meeting? Why 
such an organization of educators and 
scholars? The answer is a simple one. We 
need it. 

America today faces a great challenge. 
In recent months we have come to the 
realization of the gravity of the times and 
the challenge. To survive as a free society, 
is is imperative that we make use of all the 
resources of our Nation. Since it is a chal- 
lenge of culture, of thought and social phi- 
losophy, intellectual resources have become 
armaments. 

We have seen that the battles of the cold 
war are being won and lost with ideas. The 
battlefields of the struggle are the minds 
of men the world over. 

The challenges to our Nation are very real. 
We must, on one hand, develop our domestic 


system 
which can provide sufficiently for the coming 
generations of Americans in anh evermore 
complex society. And we must do this in 
a world divided by philosophies of govern- 
ment where millions of people are having a 
20th century world thrust into their semi- 
civilized lives. 

To succeed in meeting these challenges, 
America needs the best minds, the best 
ideas, and the best analyses of the problems 
we face. That is the purpose of this coun- 
eil. I represent more than 4 million 
Hoosiers in the U.S. Senate. There with 
99 others, we daily decide issues which de- 
termine the course of the free world. 

It would be presumptuous indeed to rep- 
resent without seeking the best source of 
counsel available. Your studies, your in- 
terests, your ideas can be contributions to 
the Nation’s future if they are properly di- 
rected and acknowledged. That is the pur- 
pose of this council, to give you an outlet 
for meaningful ideas and considerate re- 
flection. 

The course of the legislative process dic- 
tates a regimentation of thought and efforts. 
It allows little time for free thinking and 
reflection. We become involved with tech- 
niques and details and have little time for 
consideration of theory and broad goals. 

In the academic life, you have more time 
to develop ideas and theories and to make 
careful analysis of alternative courses. It 
is in this manner that I believe that you 
can make great contributions to the future 
of the American free society. 

I am at once asking your help and offering 
you an opportunity to become active and 
influential in the conduct of our Govern- 
ment. 

We have in Indiana many fine and re- 
spected institutions of higher learning. In 
this council we have represented more than 
20 of these institutions. I am hopeful that 
soon the number of individuals and institu- 
tions will swell. The problems America faces 
are vast and there is a place for everyone 
who wants to contribute toward their solu- 
tion. I am confident that the Indiana 
Academic Advisory Council can someday be- 
come recognized and respected as one. of 
the important, vital sources of significant 
thought in America. I am confident that, 
in time, ideas which are spawned in meetings 
like this one will become the basis for legis- 
lation to be considered in the Congress. 

As a group, the resources are many and 
varied. Working together, where possible, 
can result in individual and common bene- 
fits. 

As you have been advised, we will divide 
into three discussion groups to consider in- 
dividual areas of the one problem: The fu- 
ture of the American free society. We have 
prepared a general outline in each of the 
three areas setting forth some questions 
which seem from the vantage place of the 
Congress to be most important for your con- 
sideration. We do not want to bind you to 
the consideration of only these points or 
all of these points. 

I would like to introduce the three discus- 
sion leaders: 

Prof. Raymond P. Kent, professor of fi- 
nance and business economics at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame will Iead the discus- 
sion on the domestic economy. 

Dr. Robert P. Bell, head of the department 
of business education of Ball State Teachers 
College will head the discussion group on our 
education system. 

And Dr. Joseph E. Hoskins, professor of 
political science at Earlham College will lead 
the consideration of our conduet of world 
affairs. 

I want to emphasize my hopes that your 
discussions will proceed as free as possible. 
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Do not temper your considerations, com- 
ments or conclusions because of my personal 
political philosophy, party or legislative 
program. I want your ideas and reasoning. 

I ask only that your considerations involve 
one aspect. How will the topic of discussion 
relate to the future of the free society? 
When we meet to consider the reports of the 
various discussion groups, I hope we will be 
able to come up with some explanations of 
why conclusions, or programs, or ideas will 
contribute to the future of the free society. 

One of the great problems in selling our 
system is rationally justifying it to other 
societies. The why of the question has be- 
come more and more important. And, I am 
afraid, many times we are forced to use 
empty cliches when logical answers are 
needed. So, be thinking, if you will, of how 
to justify our society, our philosophy of 
government and our social system in terms 
of scholarly, irrefutable, logical explanations. 

We want to follow the timing of the agenda 
as closely as possible. I intend only to be 
an observer in your discussions. If there 
are procedural questions, I will try to be 
helpful, but please do not ask me to become 
involved in your discourse. 





Address by Secretary of the Interior 
’ Stewart L. Udall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, Tennessee 
and the district I have the honor to 
represent in the Congress were privileged 
and honored to have Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart L. Udall as our visitor 
recently when he addressed the joint 
meeting of the Elk River Development 
Association and the Tennessee River 
Tributaries Association in Fayetteville. 

Secretary Udall delivered a most 
forceful and significant address, and I 
ask unanimous consent that Secretary 
Udall’s speech be reproduced in the 
ReEcorp. 

Secretary Udall’s address follows: 


AppREss BY Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR, AT THE TENNESSEE 
RIVER TRIBUTARIES ASSOCIATION AND ELK 
RIvER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, FAYETTE- 
VILLE, TENN., May 12, 1961 


You do me a unique honor in asking me 
to talk with you about development of water 
resources. You were in the front lines of 
the long battle for water development in 
this region when I was a schoolboy in a 
little Arizona ranch town. You were among 
the first “New Frontiersmen” because you 
were pioneers in a coordinated, compre- 
hensive river development plan. To all of 
you residents of the Tennessee Valley, the 
subject of water and its planned control and 
use is far from novel. 

I understand your valleywide association 
is only slightly more than a year old. You 
can accomplish much through joint and 
coordinated action, and you hold it within 
your power to be of considerable assistance 
to the directors of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. You are holding fast to the orig- 
inal brilliant concept of TVA. You well 
realize that we can no longer afford to be 
piecemeal in our development of water re- 
sources. We must devise plans which will 
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transcend the interests of individual locali- 
ties or agencies, and which will conform to 
a broad plan of integrated development of 
all the resources of a great watershed. This 
is no time for standpatters, it is no time 
for the overly cautious approach to resource 
development—it is a time for broad-gaged 
planning and bold action. President Ken- 
nedy has told us, “Failures to act now may 
be opportunities lost forever.” 

Years ago you and other farsighted men 
set the pattern. You saw the opportunities 
available in harnessing the mighty Tennes- 
see and making it work for mankind. In 
so doing, you made the three letters TVA 
synonymous with the idea of overall basin 
development. 

It wasn’t a simple matter. I’m sure many 
of you vividly remember the slow and often 
disappointing struggle which you under- 
went before TVA became a reality. Perhaps 
by now, though, that stirring story is “old 
hat” to some of your neighbors in this 
valley. I know that you here tonight, rep- 
resenting various area development associa- 
tions, have not forgotten and will not forget. 

The world outside this beautiful valley 
of yours continues to hold up TVA as a 
shining example of the best that man can 
accomplish in utilizing nature. Just 6 days 
ago, the Christian Science Monitor carried 
a long story about the Cauca Valley Corpora- 
tion, a new river development effort in the 
South American nation of Colombia. It 
quoted the English-speaking general man- 
ager of the CVC as saying, “We think we 
are admirably suited for a TVA-type develop- 
ment.” It isn’t the admittedly great water 
development works of Russia that these 
South Americans look to as a guide—it is 
your own, our own, TVA. And so it goes, 
everywhere in the free world. Do not, your- 
selves, become immune to the great ac- 
complishments around you. 

Not all of the development of the Tennes- 
see River region is to be spoken of in the 
past tense. Part of the job still remains 
to be done. I’m sure you recall the words 
of the late George Norris who said in his 
autobiography that—‘“This program of con- 
trolling the surplus floodwaters of the great 
Mississippi Valley by storage in natural reser- 
voirs situated on the main stream and along 
the tributaries is an immense one. It may 
never be fulfilled. That depends entirely 
upon the vision of the American people. It 
will require a vast amount of money to com- 
plete it; it will take years of planning and 
of labor to meet fully all of its factors; and 
yet it offers the only promise discovered by 
men for the effective control of floods and 
efficient conservation of natural resources.” 

Yes, you have begun to make real use of 
your river system—but you’ve only begun, 
as George Norris foresaw. Now you face the 
challenge of continuing with his great 
vision—yes, and that of many others as well. 
You who continue to hold to the vision, you 
who still have the evangelist’s fervor and 
the salesman’s persistence, must work to- 
gether with the officials of the TVA to com- 
plete this project that is of great importance 
to all America. One of the dreams that you 
in the Southeast have long held is that of 
joining the Tennessee and the Tombigbee to 
cut off 600 miles of the long water journey 
from your ports to the gulf. The TVA it- 
self was one such a “pipedream”—who 
knows, perhaps your later effort will be 
crowned with success. Certainly, this ad- 
ministration favors a stepped up program of 
long-range planning now in the resources 
field. 

You leaders realize, too, that river devel- 
opment doesn’t necessarily mean great 
power dams or navigation channels on every 
watercourse. You realize that some areas 
of this vast river basin are best suited for 
recreation development, others are promis- 
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ing for intensive agricultural undertakings, 
such as your growing poultry industry, or 
timber production, and some spots are best 
retained for the benefit of wildlife. There’s 
room on the big Tennessee and its tribu- 
taries for all kinds of development. Not 
every mile of the system can be developed as 
a new Pittsburgh—just as not every mile can 
be drained farmland, a river park or a wild- 
life refuge. But every mile car be devel- 
oped in some manner, with due considera- 
tion for economics and always with a 
progressive and far-sighted standard of 
feasibility that holds great faith in the 
future. 

Listen again to George Norris’ words: 
“Every drop of water that falls from the 
heavens to the earth beneath should per- 
form its proper share of preserving the 
blessing God intends to bestow upon His 
people.” Every drop of water in this water- 
shed can be made to work, over and over 
again, and it must be done. The important 
thing, it seems to me, is to develop this 
homeland of yours that the natural resources 
so abundant here are utilized and conserved 
in the highest and best manner appropriate 
to the overall concept of basin development. 

All of us in the Kennedy administration 
were enthused and challenged by the prec- 
edent-setting special message of the Presi- 
dent concerning natural resources. Here was 
given all of us a blueprint for the construc- 
tion of an integrated program for the wise 
conservation and use of our natural re- 
sources. If that stirring message could be 
summarized in only two words, I believe 
those words would be, “Think big.” 

We must all think big and act in accord 
with that thought, Here we can see that 
even George Norris, who thought some of 
the biggest thoughts ever to burst forth in 
the US. Senate, didn’t think big 
enough. George Norris almost overlooked 
one of the primary items in the Tennessee 
River development—the recreation potential 
of water. Recreation is a latecomer on the 
list of benefits of comprehensive river de- 
velopment, and certainly we cannot blame 
the founding fathers of TVA for initially 
paying it little heed. But now, in a Na- 
tion of rising wages and increasing leisure 
time, recreational use of the TVA facilities is 
growing at an astonishing rate. Americans 
have discovered that yours is one of the 
most diverse and enjoyable outdoor recrea- 
tion areas in our Nation. I’m told that an 
average of $814 million worth of new recrea- 
tion facilities is added each year at the reser- 
voirs of the TVA. In addition to a total gov- 
ernmental recreation investment here of $120 
million, there has been nearly an equal 
amount in private recreation investments 
such as cottages and resorts. You have close 
to 50,000 boats on your river system. Think 
what all this already means to the economy 
of your valley. Think what more it will 
mean in the years immediately ahead. 

Everywhere in the United States recrea- 
tion is becoming big business. We're going 
to have to think and act mighty big if we 
meet the pent-up recreation demand. 

We in the Department of the Interior 
have taken this recreation boom, and the 
President’s message, to heart. We are em- 
barking on some big planning for recrea- 
tion development throughout the United 
States, We feel that this is the moment of 
decision. What we do, or don’t do, in the 
next 10 years will set the character of this 
Nation for generations to come. America’s 
open space is disappearing rapidly at a time 
when all signs point to mounting demands 
for parks, parkways, recreation areas and 
wildlife refuges. We need open space in 
which to find outdoor enjoyment and re- 
freshment of mind, body and spirit. 

To meet this need we are laying plans for 
& program without parallel in our history. 
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Because much of this recreational develop- 
ment is of national impact, we want the 
Federal Government to take the lead in a 
program we’re calling Parks for America. 
And we want to encourage local areas and 
States to do more through a cooperative 
effort. Only a few areas and a few States, 
notably New York and California, are keep- 
ing up or vigorously attempting to keep up 
with the mounting demand. 

This generation, as we see it, has a “last 
chance” opportunity to save perhaps 15 or 
20 million acres for national parks, another 
24%, million acres for national recreation 
areas, more than a million acres for national 
parkways and scenic roads such as your 
Natchez Trace, 414 million acres for wildlife 
refuge areas. The program will be costly, 
but every year we delay the costs will rise. 
Fortunately, much land we propose to retain 
as open space already is in public ownership. 
But, for 4.6 million acres of privately held 
land that we foresee as national park lands, 
the estimated cost has doubled in the past 
10 years and is expected to nearly double 
again in the next 10. Make no mistake 
about it, if we do not act now the opportu- 
nity will vanish. What we save in the next 
10 years may well be all we will ever have 
the chance to save. 

These aren’t the only ways in which we 
are undertaking to implement the natural 
resources program outlined by President 
Kennedy. We hold uppermost his warning 
that “Our Nation has been blessed with a 
bountiful supply of water; but it is not a 
blessing we can regard with complacency.” 
In all those areas wherein we have primary 
responsibility for multiple-purpose water de- 
velopment we are hard at work drawing up 
plans for a resumption of the effort that 
shriveled into near nothingness during the 
past 8 years. In this we have as a shining 
example the transformation wrought in 
hydroelectric power production and con- 
sumption by your TVA. That transforma- 
tion brought you from an area of relatively 
little electric use to one in which electric 
power consumption is nearly twice the per 
capita average for the rest of the Nation. 

Too, we accept the goal of developing 
comprehensive river basin plans during the 
decade of the sixties, so that all parts of our 
country can follow the steps to progress that 
you have made. 

And we share with others in the Govern- 
ment a concern that a major breakthrough 
be made, and made soon, on the growing 
problem of cleaning up our streams. Con- 
served water will be of little use if it is 
polluted water. No longer can we rely on 
the adage that “dilution is the solution to 
pollution.” Something more, something 
positive, must be done. We face the im- 
minent peril of having our major rivers be- 
come thousand-mile sewers. 

No longer is water pollution a problem of 
a few metropolitan areas; it is a problem 
nationwide in scope. To meet it we must 
spend twice as much on municipal waste 
treatment plants as we now do. The ad- 
ministration’s program for a grant-in-aid 
system to help communities meet this prob- 
lem is the start. With its adoption perhaps 
I won’t have to inhale the stench of the Po- 
tomac when I drive home on a hot day. 
Perhaps we will close out the business I read 
about recently in a magazine—the business 
some private enterpriser started on the Mis- 
souri River. He skims and sells the grease 
from the surface of the broad Missouri. 

Already the Secretary of Agriculture and I 
are working together in another area to 
which the President directed his attention. 
Together we are formulating a comprehen- 
sive Federal recreational lands program and 
working to eliminate conflicts in fish and 
wildlife programs so that an increased and 
improved wildlife conservation effort may be 
made. If this takes some knocking to- 
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gether of a few bureaucratic heads, then 
Secretary Freeman and I are ready to do it. 

I hope it goes without saying that in all 
these various fields of natural resource 
planning and development the Federal Goy- 
ernment does not desire to move ahead 
alone. Nor does it expect to. We are heed- 
ing President Kennedy’s view that only 
through the fullest participation and coop- 
eration of State and local government and 
private industry can this task be done wisely 
and effectively. It’s up to you folks just 
as much as it is to us. Resource develop- 
ment is a must—a natural, if you’ll permit 
the pun. With our soaring population we 
are facing what I call the quite crisis. For 
all its quietness, this crisis in the field of re- 
source development is just as real as the 
one we face in world affairs. America has 
the ability to meet this crisis—we aren’t a 
poor Nation. Just a small part of the money 
we now spend on pointed-toed shoes and 
overpublicized gimmicks can have a bene- 
ficial effect for many generations if we di- 
rect the money into public investment. As 
progressive conservationists concerned with 
the efficient development of our Nation our 
job is cut out for us. 

I’m sure I could do not better than to end 
with the closing words of the President’s 
natural resources message: ‘The task is large 
but it will be done.” 





People-to-People Fellowship 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
people-to-people program of the United 
States has no more enthusiastic center 
than my home town and the capital of 
Connecticut. This year, in another 
demonstration of community support for 
the exchange of peoples between coun- 
tries, they have banded behind the se- 
lection of Dr. and Mrs. Robert E. Dunn 
of West Hartford, who will shortly de- 
part for a stay in Birmingham, England. 

The Dunns will leave Bradley Field 
by jet clipper on June 6 for London. In 
Birmingham, they will be the guests of 
the Birmingham Mail, and I have been 
assured by Kenneth B. Atkinson, our 
consul in Birmingham, that a full pro- 
gram has been arranged by the Birming- 
ham sponsors for their visit. 

In Hartford, the Dunns will be hon- 
ored at a farewell luncheon on June 2. 
Meanwhile the community is planning 
for a visit in September from winners of 
the Birmingham contest. More than 
150 clubs, organizations, and schools in 
the Greater Hartford area sent in sug- 
gestions and entries in selection of the 
Greater Hartford couple and showed 
great enthusiasm in the program. 

Helping the program in Hartford 
throughout its search for representatives 
has been the Hartford Courant, the Na- 
tion’s oldest newspaper of continuous 
circulation. The Courant will be host 
to the Birmingham couple in the fall, 
and its own cooperation with the Bir- 
mingham Mail is an excellent example of 
people-to-people relations in itself. 
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The two people who will be going to 
Birmingham as representatives of this 
country are outstanding. Dr. Dunn has 
been there before—he holds a special 
certificate from the Institute of Bir- 
mingham which he won while he was on 
a Rotary Foundation travel and study 
fellowship. 

He is now vice principal of William 
Hall High School in West Hartford and 
has held that responsible assignment for 
4 years. He met his wife while they were 
undergraduates at Bates College in 
Maine. He earned his master’s and doc- 
tor’s degrees at the University of Con- 
necticut and was married 3 years ago. 
Mrs. Dunn, who teaches third grade at 
Braeburn School, West Hartford, holds 
a master’s degree at the University of 
Hartford. 

Their application for the people-to- 
people fellowship was sponsored by fel- 
low teachers at Hall High and Braeburn 
as well as the Hall Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation and the West Hartford and 
East Hartford Rotary Clubs. 

I am sure they will make outstanding 
representatives of the American way of 
life in their visit to Birmingham and 
England. Looking over their schedule, 
I note that they have a rigorous time 
planned and I hope it will be a wonder- 
ful one for them and their country. 

In exchange, a Birmingham wholesale 
merchant and his wife will be coming to 
Hartford for 2 weeks in September. He 
wanted to be a schoolteacher but the 
death of his father at an early age led 
to his becoming an insurance clerk. He 
served with the RAF in World War II 
and has had a most varied career. 

I should like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to this remarkable and 
energetic example of a venture in in- 
ternational understanding; congratulate 
those who worked long and hard to make 
it a success and wish the best of luck 
to the ambassadors of good will who 
have been chosen. 





Infiltration of Youth Organizations a 
Major Objective of the Communist 


Party 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, in 
testimony just released by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover has warned that infiltra- 
tion of youth organizations is one of the 
major objectives of the Communist 
Party today. 

Parents, educators, clergymen—all 
who work with youth—and the youth 
themselves, should take careful note of 
this warning. Hoover’s statement is not 
the only evidence that Communists are 
now making a concerted drive to win 
youth to their cause or dupe them into 
aiding it. 
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When representatives of 81 Commu- 
nist Parties met in Moscow last Novem- 
ber, work among youth was stressed as 
a most important phase of Communist 
activity. Khrushchev himself reminded 
Communists in all parts of the world of 
this in a major speech delivered on Jan- 
uary 6. He said in this speech: 

Young people can be a powerful revolu- 
tionary force. No political party can so at- 
tract the youth as the Communists—the 
most revolutionary of all parties, and the 
youth delight in revolutionary action. 


At its last convention in December 
1959 the U.S. Communist Party adopted 
a resolution on youth activity which de- 
clared that “the youth membership of 
our party is growing faster than any 
other section, multiplying in some areas 
as much as tenfold in the past 2 years.” 

The same resolution stated: 

Truly, youth represents the future of the 

* * * to work among youth is to work 
for the future. 


Party members were told in the reso- 
lution that they were to give first atten- 
tion to infiltrating existing youth or- 
ganizations. They were informed that 
the party must begin laying the ground- 
work for the formation in the near future 
of a national Marxist youth organization. 
As you perhaps know, a preparatory con- 
ference for establishing such a group 
was held in Chicago at the end of last 
December. 

This is a challenge to our youth and 
to all American adults as well. The true 
nature and history of communism—and 
of our own country—must be shown to 
our youth. Then they will not fall for 
the sugar-coated poison of Moscow. 

Mr. Hoover testified that he saw a 
very healthy sign in the fact that some 
young people are beginning to realize 
that cormmunism is not all it has been 
portrayed to be. We must make this 
more than a sign. We must make it a 
fact known to all young Americans. 

This is the challenge the American 
people face today. 





The Cold Fury of Hate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, 
events crowd in upon us and some of 
them make us weep for the depravities 
of mankind. How many beasts walk the 
earth in human form? 

Earlier this month, we marked the 
13th anniversary of the founding of 
Israel as an independent nation. On 
May 14, it was exactly 13 years since 
the day that the people of Israel pro- 
claimed their freedom, and President 
Harry S. Truman immediately an- 
nounced that our Government was rec- 
ognizing the Government of Israel, in 
culmination of one of the most dramatic 
incidents of national courage ever dem- 
onstrated by any people. 
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Every American of good will, and every 
person of good will in the world, ap- 
plauded the success of the Jewish people 
of Israel in establishing their own coun- 
try in fulfillment of Biblical prophecy. 
While millions of people were aware of 
the courage and drive and the resource- 
fulness which went into the Israeli drive 
for independence, the stark background 
of events which provided the motivation 
for the final push was not really known 
or even guessed at. 

We had read and heard much about 
the bestiality of the Nazi regime. The 
international trials of war criminals 
after the end of World War II brought 
out many of the facts, and sickened de- 
cent people everywhere. 

DID WE FORGET TOO SOON? 


Either we forgot too quickly, or else 
perhaps many of the horrors of the post- 
war trials could not be fully reported in 
those days because of the tremendous 
press of other earth-shaking news 
crowding onto the front pages follow- 
ing the end of World War II. In any 
event, the trial now taking place in Is- 
rael of the infamous Nazi who directed 
the liquidation of the Jewish people of 
Europe—and of many people of non- 
Jewish heritage who were also marked 
for extinction—has finally brought to 
public attention the extent and the 
depths of depravity of the hate mongers 
who followed the Hitler banner. 

One cannot read the reports of the 
Eichmann trial without shock and 
despair over the aberrations of the 
human mind which too often show up in 
violence directed at minority groups. 

TERROR IN THE UNITED STATES, TOO 


And one cannot read the reports of 
violence in and around the bus terminals 
of Alabama these days without being 
reminded of Nazi terror and violence and 
human depravity. 

It is perhaps fitting that the self- 
styled leader of the American Nazi Party 
has led a tiny band of followers in a 
symbolic hate ride into Alabama. If 
nothing else could bring the Hitler past 
to mind, this episode should do it. 

Mr. Speaker, as a partisan of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, my comments about the 
prompt and decisive actions of his ad- 
ministration in moving into the situation 
in Alabama might appear to be polit- 
ically motivated. Therefore, in order to 
demonstrate that there is no partisan- 
ship in upholding decency, I submit for 
inclusion as part of my remarks a hard- 
hitting but objective editorial on the Ala- 
bama riots from one of the most Re- 
publican of newspapers in this country, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The editorial, from the Inquirer of 
Monday, May 22, is as follows: 

DESPICABLE, INTOLERABLE Mos RULE 

The Government and people of the United 
States must never yield to the unreasoning 
force of a hate-driven, bigoted, riotous mob 
in Montgomery, Ala., or anywhere else in 
the country. 

Disgraceful, unconscionable acts of racial 
violence on the streets of Montgomery over 
the weekend were a manifestation of in- 
humanity that cannot be tolerated in a na- 
tion dedicated to the dignity and liberty of 
the individual. 

The Kennedy administration has properly 
and lawfully intervened on the side of jus- 
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tice—in fulfillment of constitutional obliga- 
tions and moral duties. 

Almost as outrageous as the attacks by the 
mob is the failure of public officials in the 
city of Montgomery and the State of Ala- 
bama to exercise fundamental functions of 
law enforcement. 

When the freedom riders arrived in 
Montgomery, however questionable their 
methods may be, it was the duty of the 
police to take appropriate precautions to 
prevent violence. After violence erupted it 
was their duty to restore order and aid the 
injured. 

The police made no satisfactory effort in 
this direction either before or after the mob 
exploded. 

It should be noted that the victims of 
the mob’s wrath included not only freedom 
riders, who are challenging the practice of 
racial segregation on buses, but other per- 
sons also. Negro pedestrians in the vicinity 
were attacked without provocation. 

Moreover, the injured received no medical 
attention for hours in some cases while 
police made absurd excuses. 

The dispatch of additional U.S. marshals 
to Alabama by Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy, with the approval of President 
Kennedy, is a move to strengthen law- 
enforcement capabilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in an area where strengthening 
obviously is needed. 

At issue is not Federal infringement upon 
local or State police power, as some Ala- 
bamans would have us believe, but the duty 
of the Federal Government to safeguard citi- 
zens whose lives and liberties are jeopardized 
by the inability or unwillingness of local 
and State police power to function. 

The best way for Governor Patterson of 
Alabama to preserve State rights is to carry 
out State responsibilities. One important 
responsibility is the use of police power im- 
partially for the protection and safety of 
all people regardless of race. 

President Kennedy’s message calling on 
State and municipal officials and the gen- 
eral public in Alabama to prevent and avoid 
“further outbreaks of violence” should be 
heeded by all concerned. 

We hope the Justice Department backs up 
its latest denunciation of the Ku Klux Klan 
with vigorous on-the-scene efforts to curb 
vicious hate-mongers who incite mob action. 

State and Federal court injunctions is- 
sued in the wake of the riots in Montgomery 
are the opening guns of what may be a 
lengthy legal battle in the courts, which is 
where the battle should be fought. But 
there should be no delays in the enforce- 
ment of law and order and the protection 
of the rights and safety of all citizens. 

The lawless, merciless mob respects no 
rights—Federal, State, or individual. The 
violence in Alabama is a shameful episode— 
acts of desperation by misguided men who 
talk blandly of “‘their rights” while inflict- 
ing indefensible wrongs upon others. 





The Public Opposes Federal Subsidies for 
Teachers’ Salaries 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee today approved a bill which au- 
thorizes the Federal Government to 
spend roughly $2' billion over the next 
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3 years to help in the construction of 
public school classrooms, and to improve 
the pay of the Nation’s teachers. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is defective in many respects. Espe- 
cially objectionable is the bill’s failure 
to discriminate between two quite dif- 
ferent problems, toward which the Fed- 
eral Government may well be said to 
have quite different responsibilities. It 
is one thing for Washington to help 
construct a building, and quite another 
for us to determine what is an adequate 
salary for a teacher in our public school 
system. 

I am glad to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
the public appears to discriminate be- 
tween these two types of programs. 

In a questionnaire I recently sent to 
my constituents, I asked for their opin- 
ions on various subjects. On the ques- 
tion, “Do you favor Federal aid for 
school construction?” 55 percent an- 
swered “yes,” while 40 percent were op- 
posed and 5 percent had no opinion. 
On the question, “Do you favor Federal 
aid for teachers’ salaries?” only 29 per- 
cent answered “‘yes,” 64 percent were op- 
posed, and 7 percent had no opinion. 

Almost 8,000 people returned the ques- 
tionnaire. This is a 40 percent return, 
the highest I have ever received in a poll 
of my constituents. This interest is 
heartening. So too is the unwillingness 
of the public to support ill-advised pro- 
grams such as Federal subsidies for our 
Nation’s teachers. 

The final results of my questionnaire 
are as follows: 


{In percent] 








Yes | No No 
opinion 
Do you favor— | 
1, Federal aid for school 
construction? - .-...-~- 55 40 5 
2. Federal aid for teachers’ 
| ee 29 64 7 
3. Federal scholarships for 
higher education? -_-_- 59 32 9 
4, Replacing the electoral 
college with direct ' 
79 4 7 


aged tied to social 
qsomblige 2.2..555.i5- 53 39 8 

. Increasing minimum 
wage to $1.25anhour?.| 49 4t 10 

. Broadening scope of 

minimum wage cov- 
GIOGN otic buine weenie 52 27 21 

. Federal aid for com- 
muter railroads? - -._-- 39 45 16 

. Construction of a jet 

airport in Morris 
Comb y fess. - seinen, 19 65 16 

10. Establishment of a 
Peace Corps?...-.----| 52 28 20 
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The Need for Middle Income Housing in 
My District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of a state- 
ment which I have submitted to the New 
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York City Planning Commission dealing 
with a subject of vital interest to the 
people of my district, particularly those 
living in the Williamsburg section. 
There is a crying need for middle income 
housing in Williamsburg, and my plea is 
directed to the commission to provide 
such housing before the area is depleted 
of many of its fine families. 
My statement reads as follows: 


ADDRESS BEFORE THE CITY PLANNING COMMIS- 
SION By HoN. Victor L. ANFuSO, OF NEW 
York, WEDNESDAY, May 24, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the commis- 
sion, the city of New York is composed of 
many neighborhoods and communities, rich 
in history and tradition in their own right. 
The area which we now call Williamsburg 
was itself a city in 1852. As the Congress- 
man of the area involved in these proceed- 
ings permit me to say a few words in its 
behalf. The community of Williamsburg 
was established in 1792 by a merchant named 
Richard M. Woodhill who planned it as a 
residential development. Mr. Woodhill 
named the community after Col. Jonathan 
Williams, a distinguished citizen of the 
United States. Colonel Williams had a dis- 
tinguished career as an engineer and the 
surveyor who laid out the roads for this com- 
munity; as secretary to Benjamin Franklin; 
as commander at West Point and superin- 
tendent of the U.S. Military Academy; and 
concluded his career as a Member of the 14th 
Congress of the United States who died in 
office in 1815. Colonel Williams set up the 
forts and defenses for New York and in this 
period surveyed the area now known as 
Williamsburg. 

The community of Williamsburg had dif- 
ficulty in becoming established but in the 
1800’s the advent of the Wallabout and New- 
ton Turnpike made commuting to Williams- 
burg easier and the community entered upon 
a period of rapid growth. By 1827 the com- 
munity had prospered to the point where 
it was incorporated as a village by act of the 
legislature. On January 1, 1852, Williams- 
burg, now a thriving community, received a 
city charter. The new city prospered and 
lasted for a period of 2 years when it became 
a ward of the city of Brooklyn. 

Over the years, the Williamsburg section 
has not suffered industrially. The prox- 
imity of Williamsburg to bridges, freight 
terminals, and marine facilities along the 
East River led early to the establishment of 
factories, lofts, and warehouses which have 
been maintained. Among the better known 
plants in the area are the F & M Schaefer 
Brewing Co., Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co., 
Liebmann Breweries, Inc., Charles Pfizer Drug 
Co., Socony Mobil Oil Co. refinery and 
several other large plants. 

The most serious problem which has faced 
this community has been a depletion of re- 
sponsible citizenry. Williamsburg increased 
in population at the turn of the century 
when Jewish immigrants settled there to be 
near their brethren on Manhattan’s lower 
East Side. They moved into the area in 
great numbers after the opening of the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge in 1903 and were followed 
by other immigrant families of Italian ex- 
traction. After the holocaust of World War 
II, 15,000 orthodox Jewish refugees from Nazi 
persecution settled in Williamsburg. The 
advent of the Brooklyn-Queens Expressway 
cut a winding path through most of Wil- 
liamsburg uprooting thousands of these peo- 
ple. 

In the past 15 years there has been a de- 
cided population shift. What was once a 
community with a substantial middle-class 
citizenry has begun to change in both the 
ethnic and socio-economic character of the 
population. 
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An increase in industrialization has been 
partially responsible for this population 
trend but the real answer lies in the fact 
that the majority of housing facilities in 
this community are 60 years of age or over 
and the housing developments constructed 
in the past 15 years have been geared to 
those in the lowest socio-economic class. 
Thus, thousands have been displaced and 
more than 20,000 persons in the lowest eco- 
nomic classification have moved into the 
community, all of whom have made good 
citizens, by the way. 

The result of this trend may best be 
pointed up by the comment of Leila Morgan, 
executive secretary of the district’s health 
committee, who as early as November of 1954 
was quoted in the press as saying: “Our 
leadership in the health committee keeps 
moving away. All our chairmen move to 
Queens, Westchester, and the suburbs.” 

Here lies the answer to many of the serious 
social problems that affect the Borough of 
Brooklyn. Let us never forget that it was a 
responsible middle class that expanded un- 
developed land into a thriving community 
and thence into a flourishing city. It is this 
kind of citizenry we must rely on to lead in 
community activities. Time and again socio- 
logical studies have been made and whether 
it be juvenile delinquency or better house- 
keeping facilities in the city, all studies will 
agree that it is community leadership which 
provides the only answer to this problem. 
Those in the lowest economic strata of our 
society are burdened with the chores of earn- 
ing their bread. These are the families 
where both parents work. These are the 
families where children are unsupervised, 
where there is no time for participation in 
the religious, cultural, and civic activities 
of the community. 

The exodus of the old citizens of Wil- 
liamsburg into the suburbs and even neigh- 
boring States must be stopped. These peo- 
ple whose roots lie in Williamsburg; who 
have over the years been the leaders in com- 
munity activities should not be displaced. 
And, these are the very vital reasons why I 
appear here today to implore this commis- 
sion to act promptly in establishing middle 
income housing for the leaders of Williams- 
burg who may be scattered to the suburbs 
and other States. 

Gentlemen, I know this community and 
have been proud to represent it in the Halls 
of Congress for almost 9 years. The people 
of Williamsburg are honest, industrious, 
hard-working citizens who have a proud 
tradition fostered over many years which 
they wish to sustain. I ask you to permit 
them to remain. I implore you to take ac- 
tion so that the great cultural and religious 
traditions that have evolved from our Jew- 
ish community over the past two decades and 
have achieved worldwide recognition, may 
be continued. I beseech you on behalf of 
the other old and established elements in 
our community who wish to remain and 
continue their religious, charitable and 
community service. Do not let these peo- 
ple go. Stop this mass exodus. 

I look forward to a revival of civic activ- 
ities in Williamsburg. I look forward to an 
integrated community where those in the 
lowest socio-economic level may live in 
peace and harmony with the older elements 
in the community who are granted access to 
this middle income housing. Then, Wil- 
liamsburg will have the leadership necessary 
to guide the less fortunate and actively par- 
ticipate on the local level in programs of 
rehabilitation and assistance that will per- 
mit the community to act as it has in the 
past in meeting and solving its own prob- 
lems. 

In conclusion, permit me to thank Chair- 
man Felt and all of the members of this 
commission for their study and considerate 
judgment of this very important situation. 
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Your prompt action in facilitating the erec- 
will mean that this 


ing a better Williamsburg which means a 
better Brooklyn and a better city of New 
York, 





To Gale H. Wilcox, for Heroism Far 
Above the Call of Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, “A greater 
gift hath no man than to lay down his 
life for a friend.” Gale H. Wilcox, dis- 
trict park ranger in the Grand Teton 
National Park who had served his Nation 
for nearly 25 years, was given the De- 
partment of the Interior’s Valor Award, 
posthumously, for sacrificing his life to 
save another’s. At the 25th Honor 
Award Convocation, his widow received 
the Department’s recognition, reserved 
for employees who demonstrate unusual 
courage involving a high degree of per- 
sonal risk in the face of danger, whether 
or not it be in the line of duty. Also, 
recently, the Carnegie Hero Fund Com- 
mission presented him, posthumously, its 
bronze medal for heroism. 

Under any circumstances and at any 
time a human being makes this sacri- 
fice, it is worthy of continuing commen- 
dation and public notice. Therefore, 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the ci- 
tation of the Department of the Interior: 


CITATION FOR VALOR AWARD, GALE H. WILCox, 
FOR COURAGEOUS ACTION IN THE FACE OF 
DEATH 


THe SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington. 


While on ski patrol with two other park 
rangers in Grand Teton National Park on 
March 9, 1960, District Park Ranger Wilcox 
lost his life after breaking through the ice 
on Jackson Lake during an attempt to res- 
cue one of his companions. Mr. Wilcox and 
Assistant Chief Ranger Stanley H. Spurgeon 
had skied, one at a time, across the ice- 
covered channel when Ranger John Fonda, 
who followed them, broke through the ice. 
Although he could not swim, Mr. Wilcox 
joined his companion in an attempt to get 
Mr. Fonda to safety. Rescue efforts failed 
when the ice ledge broke, plunging all of 
them into the icy water. Mr. Wilcox, val- 
jantly and heroically, tried to save Mr. 
Fonda until he became exhausted and had 
to be dragged from the water by Mr. Spur- 
geon. The exertion and exposure proved to 
be more than Mr. Wilcox could physically 
withstand, and he advanced into a state of 
shock from which he did not recover. For 
heroism and courage far beyond the call of 
duty in an effort to save the life of a fellow 
worker, resulting in the loss of his own life, 
Mr. Wilcox is granted, posthumously, the 
Valor Award of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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Protection of Marine Mammals on the 
High Seas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a very informative state- 
ment presented by my good friend and 
colleague, Hon. Jonn P. Sartor, of Penn- 
sylvania, in behalf of his bill, H.R. 777, 
to provide for the protection of marine 
mammals on the high seas, and for other 
purposes. 

STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, A REPRE- 

SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Saytor. I am John P. Saylor, Repre- 
sentative from the 22d District of Penn- 
sylvania, and the author of a bill which 
Chairman Borxtn has been kind enough to 
schedule for hearing this morning, HR. 
777, a bill to provide for the protection of 
marine mammals on the high seas, and for 
other purposes. 

I want to say to the members of this com- 
mittee that I appreciate your having sched- 
uled this bill and having scheduled it at 
a time when it was possible for me to be 
here as a witness. 

Many years ago, when I! began to read of 
the accounts of what was happening to our 
polar bear and to our walrus and the sea 
otter under the guise of sportsmanship, I 
became gravely concerned because all of the 
information that was made available to me 
indicated that it was not sportsmanship but 
in a sense ruthless slaughter. I was brought 
up by a father who believed that his sons 
should be taught to hunt and fish, and also 
brought up with the idea that, if you hunted 
and fished, it was to your advantage to 
match your skills against nature and, be- 
ing given the undue advantage of having a 
gun or the latest in fishing equipment, you 
should more than be able to match your 
skills against nature. 

Finding out that many people were going 
hunting polar bears by ruthlessly killing 
them from the air with rifles and never at- 
tempting to go back and pick up the carcass 
except to write and say that they had flown 
130 miles out over the ice barrier north of 
Alaska, that they had succeeded in killing 
two or three polar bear or at least left trails 
of blood and finding that on many occasions 
people went out in the same plane or in 
another plane and reported back that they 
had killed several walrus and made no at- 
tempt whatsoever to recover them, this un- 
der the guise of sportsmanship, bothered me 
and many years before Alaska became a 
State I took the matter up with the Depart- 
ment of Fish and Wildlife downtown and had 
them draft a bill to protect in some way 
these marine mammals which are rapidly 
disappearing. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, that I am ex- 
tremely grateful this morning for this op- 
portunity to testify on behalf of H.R. 777 
which I introduced on the third day of Jan- 
uary of this year which will provide for the 
protection of three important and rather 
unique marine mammals. 

As I say, I am pleased to have sponsored 
this legislation which is vital to the im- 
proved management of the polar bears, the 
walrus, and sea Otters. Its enactment is of 
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importance not only to Alaskans, whose in- 
terests I have consistently supported, but it 
is also in my opinion vital to the welfare 
of the people of the United States in gen- 
eral. 

A primary consideration of the drafting of 
this legislation is the international char- 
acter of these three marine mammals, 
especially the polar bears and the walrus. 
The range of the polar bear, for example, 
encompass hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of the north polar basin. The ani- 
mals contribute to the existence of native 
villages, and they are taken by either or 
both natives and sport hunters in Canada, 
Russia, United States, Norway, Denmark 
(Greenland), and Sweden. 

The Pacific walrus migrates in and out of 
the territorial waters of the United States 
and Russia and the high seas. Polar bears 
wander all over the international ice fields. 

The language in H.R. 777 that relates to 
proposed authority for the Federal Govern- 
ment “on and along the coast of the United 
States” was inserted with the idea of pro- 
viding a single jurisdiction of responsibility. 
The benefits and savings that come from 
eliminating duplication in manpower and 
equipment are obvious. It is not my inten- 
tion to seek to usurp the prerogatives of the 
new State of Alaska in the management of 
natural resources that are resident within 
its boundaries. It is a reasonable expecta- 
tion that the appropriate Alaskan agency 
will continue to devote its most intensive 
effort to the resource problems that are of 
its greatest magnitude and concern, My in- 
tention is to assist them in accomplishing 
this and not to take away any responsibility 
that already is theirs. 

You men might recall that, when the 
Alaskan statehood bill was passed, Alaska 
was the only State that was ever admitted 
to the Union that was not given complete 
jurisdiction over its fish and wildlife re- 
sources. The bill admitting Alaska to the 
sisterhood of States specifically provided 
that the Department of the Interior should 
continue to have jurisdiction over the fish 
and wildlife resources of this new State un- 
til the Department of the Interior was sat- 
isfied that the new State was in a position to 
handle its own natural resources. 

After a series of conferences between the 
officials of the new State of Alaska and the 
Department of the Interior, the Department 
of the Interior passed over to the new State 
of Alaska jurisdiction over its fish and wild- 
life resources and that State now enjoys the 
same privilege that all of the other States of 
the Union do. 

The proper application of the responsi- 
bility vested by H.R. 777 would provide 
maximum opportunity for the exchange of 
personnel, equipment, knowledge, and ex- 
perience between the State and the Federal 
agencies in the improved management of 
these marine mammals. The predominate 
distribution and use of these natural re- 
sources is international. It is my hope that 
this legislation will assist the Alaskan pro- 
gram and that it will be bolstered and im- 
proved through the provision of a working 
authority for the study and wise manage- 
ment of these animals in international 
waters. Only the Federal! Government can 
work out agreements with other nations for 
the overall benefit of these international 
resources. 

Sport hunters, in their pursuit of polar 
bear trophies, go considerable distances over 
international waters. The hunting is done 
almost exclusively from the air, and the 
pilot-guides fly their clients as far as 160 
miles out over the pack ice in search of this 
big white mammal, Most of the walrus are 
also taken outside of the territorial waters. 
It is entirely possible for a person to go onto 
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the high seas and take and process walrus, 
without once touching shore in Alaska. 

The life history of the sea otter is fairly 
well known and the animals have benefited 
from protection for years which was pro- 
vided, I am happy to report to this commit- 
tee, by its predecessor somewhere around 
the turn of the century. Their number is 
now believed to be satisfactory, and the re- 
source appears secure after having risen 
from a point of virtual extinction in the 
early part of this century. The fur of the 
sea otter is extremely valuable, and the 
comparative quality of other furs is rated 
against that of the sea otter. Perhaps 
limited harvests of sea otter may again be- 
come a possibility, but we must be sure 
that the resource is not jeopardized. 

Little is known about the life history of 
walrus, and much less of the polar bear. 
Speculation about the welfare of these two 
species has been expressed many times. The 
Copenhagen meeting of the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature in 
1956 expressed the concern of scientists from 
all over the world about the status and 
future welfare of polar bears and walrus. 

The Canadians for several years have pro- 
hibited the taking of polar bears by white 
hunters. Canadian natives are believed to 
kill about 400-500 animals a year, more than 
half of the total world take. Figures on the 
world harvest of polar bears are included in 
the reprint “Status and Management of the 
Polar Bear and Pacific Walrus,” which I 
would ask to have included as a part of your 
files. This was a report that was issued by 
Robert F. Scott, Karl W. Kenyon, John L. 
Buckley, and Sigurd T. Olson in conjunction 
with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries. This reprint 
presents much timely information about 
these animals, their status, and the many 
management problems that have arisen. 

Remote native villages along the arctic 
coast of Alaska derive a substantial part of 
their annual income from providing services 
and supplies to sport hunters who go there 
from all parts of the world in quest of the 
polar bear. It was estimated in 1957 that 
the nonresident polar bear hunters spent on 
an average of $2,000 apiece in a trip to kill 
one of these or acquire one of these trophies. 
This excludes the transportation and other 
costs borne by the shooters in traveling to 
and coming from Alaska. The hunting of 
bear by the white man is done almost ex- 
clusively from the air. The flying presents 
many hazards to the small aircraft, and 
when there are mishaps the task of rescuing 
the stranded hunters falls to the Federal 
Government, the Coast Guard, and the mili- 
tary from its establishments. 

Natives of at least two Alaskan villages, 
Diomede Island and King Island, get their 
major subsistence from the walrus. The ani- 
mals provide needed food both for humans 
and their dogs. The hides are used in cov- 
ering boats, and the ivory is worked into im- 
plements and artifacts of considerable com- 
mercial value. Most of the animals are 
taken in international waters. Villagers on 
St. Lawrence Island also depend on the wal- 
rus, but not as intensively as the natives in 
the other islands. 

The reprint that‘I have submitted notes 
that about half of the walrus killed are not 
retrieved. The total yearly kill by inhabi- 
tants of Alaska and Siberia is placed at about 
10,500 animals, or 23 percent of the esti- 
mated population. The walrus population 
is believed to increase at about 11 percent 
per year under conditions where the animals 
are not hunted. This means that the an- 
nual kill is roughly twice the replacement. 
How long can this resource exist under such 
a situation without some protection? 

Many conservationists throughout the 
circumpolar region share my conviction that 
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an essential first step toward providing pro- 
tection for polar bears and walrus rests on 
the provision of international protection 
such as suggested by H.R. 777. 

These are changing times; Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, and it is 
not appropriate, in my thinking, that any 
past inequities of Federal control of these re- 
sources, or the limited purview and finan- 
cial means of the new State of Alaska, should 
be cited as a means of discounting the ad- 
visability of enacting H.R. 777. These ma- 
rine mammals are in remote international 
waters only where the conscience of man 
stands between their preservation or extinc- 
tion. Little is known about their basic biol- 
ogy, their needs, and the total numbers of 
the animals from which these kills are be- 
ing made. Steps must be taken so that the 
subsistence and economy of dependent 
Alaskans can be protected. 

Objections that may be imposed to H.R. 
717 by a State whose waters constitute a 
mere fraction of the immense natural range 
of these nomadic animals should not be 
construed as a rejection of the principles 
that are involved. The wide-ranging move- 
ments of these animals and what happens 
to them while they are beyond the authority 
of Alaska, can and will have a direct in- 
fluence on their ultimate use and contri- 
bution to persons operating within or be- 
yond the boundary of Alaska. I wish to 
reiterate that most of the animals taken 
by residents and nonresidents are in inter- 
national waters. 

If we have erred in the management of 
these valuable resources in the past, and 
that is what most persons believe is the 
case, the blame can be placed on the fact 
that the United States has put off this vital 
decision for too long. I propose that we 
take this necessary step now, for the bene- 
fit of both the marine mammal resources 
and for the interest of all the people of the 
United States and for the people of the 
world who are interested in conserving these 
species. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, that, as controversial as 
this legislation might become, I am happy 
to report that since the original bill was 
drafted a favorable report was received from 
the Department of the Interior and the other 
departments of Government; and that not 
only the past administration but the pres- 
ent administration has reported that they 
are in favor of the enactment of this legis- 
lation, 

I want to thank the members of this 
committee for the opportunity to appear 
and testify. 





Good Old Days in Brooklyn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us talk about the weather, but nobody 
does anything about it. In the same 
manner, many of us talk about the “‘good 
old days,” but nobody ever does anything 
to bring them back—that is nobody, ex- 
cept good old Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Here we are discussing today such 
matters as aircraft missiles and appro- 
priations for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration to launch 
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more and newer satellites into space, 
men in space, trips to the moon, which 
only a few short years ago seemed fan- 
tastic and almost impossible. 

But in Brooklyn today they are turn- 
ing the clock back to the good old days, 
the days of bustles and bows, the Key- 
stone cops, and the horse-drawn trolley 
car. That “garden spot of the world” 
known as Greenpoint, located in my con- 
gressional district in Brooklyn, is today 
beginning its annual celebration of the 
good old days in an effort to recapture 
some of the spirit and the gayety of those 
carefree days of our grandfathers and 
grandmothers. 

On Greenpoint’s streets, beginning at 
7 o’clock this evening, the folks will be 
wearing the fashions of yesteryear. The 
stores will be decorated to look like the 
oldtime stores. A cavalcade will make 
its way through the streets. A barber- 
shop quartet will sing such delightful 
favorites from grandpa’s hit parade as 
“Sweet Adeline,” “Genevieve,” and “I'll 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen.” Of 
course, Miss America of 1895 will be 
there. There will be free rides on the 
pony-drawn Toonerville Trolley. There 
will also be clowns galore, horseless car- 
riages, and prizes for novel ideas to bring 
back the old days. 

Mr. Speaker, I am torn betwixt and 
between. I know I should be in Brook- 
lyn today with my constituents, reliving 
the good old days and partaking of all 
the fun and excitement. But duty calls 
in Washington and I must help “mind 
the store” here in these crucial days. So 
while my heart is in Brooklyn, my place 
is here. We may not be able to bring 
back the good old days for good, but if 
we succeed in achieving true peace for 
the world, perhaps future generations 
will someday think of our days, too, as 
the good old days. 





Postmaster General Wrong on Postal 
Guidelines Regulations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of controversy and 
considerable argument both pro and con 
ever since the so-called guidelines regu- 
lations were introduced into the Post 
Office operations under Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur Summerfield. As you know, 
these same regulations have been con- 
tinued under Postmaster General J. Ed- 
ward Day. 

No responsible person will quarrel with 
the primary purpose of the “guidelines” 
system, which is to speed up production 
in the working of the mail. There is, 
however, considerable disagreement as to 
whether the system has actually accom- 
plished this purpose. There can be no 
question with regard to the demoralizing 
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effect the system has on the morale of 
the postal employees. 

In discussing this aspect of the regu- 
lations with representatives of the Allied 
Postal Clerks Union of Greater Seattle, 
a recent statement by Postmaster Gen- 
exal J. Edward Day was brought to my 
attention. Mr. Day expressed extreme 
skepticism with regard to the extent of 
employee objection to the guidelines 
system, as reported to him by the leaders 
of the employee organizations. He in- 
dicated that these objections were 
greatly exaggerated. 

Acting on my suggestion, the guide- 
lines committee of the Seattle Postal 
Union undertook a simple ballot survey, 
to ascertain the rank and file opinion 
with regard to the guidelines system. 
The results of this poll are included 
with my remarks and certainly do not 
support the Postmaster General’s skepti- 
cal attitude with regard to employee 
acceptance of these regulations: 

SEATTLE PosTAL UNION OFFICIAL GUIDELINES 
Survey BALLoT 

Postmaster General J. Edward Day re- 
cently made the statement that “it is ques- 
tionable if the rank and file employees ob- 
ject to the (guidelines) system anywhere 
near to the degree as purported by the 
leaders of employee organizations.” 

1. Are you in favor of guidelines? 

Yes, 6; no, 292. 





American Seapower: A Great Speech by 
Hon. Herbert C. Bonner, on Maritime 
Day 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday evening, May 22, I had the 
privilege of hearing a great address by 
the chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, Hon. HER- 
BERT C. BONNER, delivered at Fort Eustis, 
Va., at a joint meeting of the National 
Defense Transportation Association and 
the Propeller Club, Port of Newport 
News, in observance of National Mari- 
time Day. 

The theme of Congressman BONNER’S 
speech, American seapower, brought the 
subject of our total maritime posture 
more clearly into proper focus and per- 
spective than any statement I have ever 
heard or read. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend to the atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress the 
thoughtful and penetrating remarks of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries in his splendid and timely address 
on our dependence as a maritime nation 
upon seapower in its commercial and 
naval entirety. We must not forget, in 
our preoccupation with outer space, that 
the destiny of the world we live in can 
be determined on the seas which com- 
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prise some three-quarters of the earth’s 
surface. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following text 
of Chairman BonneEr’s great speech: 


It is an honor and a great pleasure to be 
here at Fort Eustis to observe National Mari- 
time Day at the joint meeting of the Pro- 
peller Club, Port of Newport News, and the 
National Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion. 

I think it is particularly auspicious that 
this meeting should be held here at Fort 
Eustis, the splendid transportation training 
command center of the Army. The atmos- 
phere of the occasion is further enhanced 
by the 344 merchant vessels of the National 
Defense Reserve Fleet lying at anchor only 
a few yards away in the James River. And 
down the stream, only a few miles away, 
stand the facilities of the great Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., bulwark 
of this Nation’s waterborne military and 
commercial might for 75 years. 

Most of you have heard Maritime Day 
speeches before. 

Frequently they consist of fine phrases of 
praise—pleasant to the ears of members of 
the merchant shipping fraternity. Much is 
said about the “fourth arm of defense” in 
a context which makes it sound terribly im- 
portant and able to function alone in the 
welfare of our country. 

Here at Fort Eustis, enjoying the hos- 
pitality of the Army, and in the presence of 
the National Defense Transportation Asso- 
ciation, composed as it is of representatives 
of all forms of transportation, I am going 
to speak on seapower, a subject which in- 
volves all who are here tonight—in time of 
peace and in time of war. 

I would like to discuss American seapower 
in its total sense, and its importance to our 
future. For, more than ever today, we are 
a maritime Nation dependent upon our sea- 
power in its commercial and naval entirety. 

“Seapower,” as I am speaking of it, is not 
merely Polaris submarines or 33-knot liners. 

As Adm. Arleigh Burke, our great Chief 
of Naval Operations, stated only a month 
ago: “* * * seapower relies on far more 
than ships and weapons systems. Our ca- 
pability to exert effective naval power when 
and where we need it rests on our natural 
assets of geography and material resources. 
It depends too on our shipbuilding capacity 
and it rests very heavily on the technical 
and design skills of our naval engineers. 
Seapower includes all those things which 
enable a nation to use the sea advanta- 
geously during peace or war.” 

And he might well have added: “The con- 
certed, continued, and dedicated cooperation 
of the men who man the ships and handle 
them at portside.” 

We tend to take our maritime position for 
granted, but we do so at our peril. We must 
rid ourselves of the myopia of recent years 
which placed the expediencies of bookkeep- 
ing above national maritime strength and 
which made the accountant the prime 
arbiter of the policies governing the sinews 
of our seapower. 

We must insure that in the immediate 
years ahead we not only overcome the effects 
on our maritime posture of past neglect and 
shortsightedness, but that we push forward 
our maritime frontiers. We must proceed 
without delay in modernizing and strength- 
ening our U.S. merchant marine. We must 
move ahead, to gain maximum effectiveness 
and efficiency from the new technologies. 

We must aggressively compete for trade— 
the trade which provides the basic link of 
common interest between us and our allies, 
and the undecided nations of the world. 
The volume of this trade will expand in the 
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years ahead and means must be found to 
insure that our merchant marine carries a 
sharply increased portion of it. 

It is not only our commercial interest and 
balance of payments that are affected. 

In our struggle with the Communist 
world, trade is a key factor—a potent weapon 
for the side which will effectively use it. 
We want the future to see our products, 
moving in American merchant ships under 
the shield of the Navy of the United States, 
Our trade, made possible by our seapower, 
can and must be the means of lifting up the 
undeveloped nations. 

The Russians, though late to arrive on the 
maritime scene, have long been experts in 
political penetration. They fully under- 
stand the importance in the world struggle 
of trade and mercantile seapower. 

Soviet expansion, in both naval and mer- 
chant fleets shows their determination to 
replace us as the foremost in overall sea- 
power. The primary position given to sub- 
marines in the growing Soviet Navy openly 
shows an intention to strive mightily to cut 
our sea links of trade and supply in time 
of war. Growing emphasis on merchant 
shipping shows the value the Soviets place 
on world trade for attaining their objectives 
short of open war. 

Russia now has a merchant marine of 
about 850 ships—over 414 million deadweight 
tons. Her satellites provide an additional 
200 ships, totaling 1%, million tons. This 
fleet is steadily expanding, through building 
in Soviet bloc shipyards and purchases from 
the free world. 

An Associated Press dispatch of May 10 
quoted the chairman of the Russian Ship- 
building Ministry as saying that the demand 
of the Soviet merchant marine is increasing 
so rapidly that Soviet shipyards no longer 
can fully cope with it and that by 1965 the 
volume of Soviet seaborne freightage will 
almost triple compared with 1958. 

He added that in view of this, various ships 
are under construction for the Soviet Union 
in Poland, Finland, Denmark, East Germany, 
West Germany, Holland, Japan, and other 
countries. 

I might note that the Soviet Union has 
pioneered the development of nuclear ice- 
breakers—a field which we have neglected, 
strangely enough, considering that we face 
Siberia across the Arctic Basin. Their large 
and powerful atomic icebreaker Lenin has 
been in operation for more than 2 years now 
while our small fleet of war-built icebreaking 
vessels are obsolescent and wearing out. 

Russia knows how to use newly acquired 
maritime power. The Red flag is showing all 
over the world—of course, with a heavy em- 
phasis on the ports of the small nations they 
wish to penetrate. 

Soviet ships and trade are vital and in- 
tegral parts of the Communist economic of- 
fensive. 

In countries where reserves of hard cur- 
rencies are limited, Communist willingness 
to supply and deliver Iron Curtain products 
and pick up the exchange material, all for 
barter, has been very successful. Russian 
petroleum, Polish fishing boats, and East 
German machine tools move over the world, 
implementing about 100 barter treaties 
signed with non-Communist countries. We 
have only to look, from Florida, 90 miles 
south, to Cuba, to see a textbook example 
of Communist penetration leaning heavily 
on the effective use of mercantile seapower. 

Thus, the Soviet merchant fleet acts as & 
political weapon of national trade. Russia’s 
merchant marine is free of such hindrances 
as the necessity to make a financial profit. 
Political profits are the objective. The fu- 
ture could well see them concentrating 
shipping on a few trade routes to haul free 
world cargoes at some financial loss to them 
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perhaps—but an irretrievable political loss to 


These grim facts provide ample reason why 
we must revitalize our position of primacy 
at sea and restore it in such clear degree that 
no doubt will exist anywhere that the United 
States and the free world control the sea- 
lanes under all conditions. 

There must be no doubt that we can 
carry the trade, and our goods and our ideas 
to all the nations. ; 

There must be no doubt that, if need be, 
we can strike at will in a controlled and 
limited manner from the seas, with shatter- 
ing promptitude. There must be no doubt 
that we can apply the most precisely tailored 
degree of force—naval force capable of ap- 

ing without warning, and remaining in- 
definitely to strike or threaten. _There must, 
further, be the certainty in the minds of 
our friends and those who are not our 
friends, that our Polaris ballistic missile sub- 
marines, are there at sea, invisible and un- 
findable. 

In these future years, I believe that we 
must have a much closer degree of coordi- 
nation of maritime and naval policies. 

This is of the greatest importance. 

Never before has there been such a degree 
of interdependence between our naval power 
and the strength of our merchant marine. 

It is a task of naval power to protect and 
control the sealanes in the face of potenti- 
ally the most massive submarine threat of 
our experience. It is the job of the mer- 
chant marine to bring in the vast quantities 
of raw materials—imports such as metals, 
ores, and petroleum—which are now vital 
to our national strength and warmaking 
ability. 

But, consider the degree of our present 
vulnerability: Over 144 million barrels of 
petroleum per day are imported by ship— 
less than 5 percent of it in ships flying the 
US. flag. About 99,000 tons of iron ore are 
daily imported in ships, nearly all under 
foreign flags. There are, of course, other 
critical items: The raw materials for the 
space age must be imported into the United 
States by ship. In a very real sense, our lack 
of capacity to carry our own vital imports 
may be our exposed jugular. 

Our capacity to project our limited war 
force needs a well-balanced naval-military 
force working closely with a modern, effec- 
tive merchant marine, active and in being. 

Do not be misled to believe that sealift, 
meaning the movement of troops and mili- 
tary material by sea, is obsolete. 

There is, of course, no substitute for ade- 
quate airlift. Its ability to rapidly move a 
few thousand troops and their light equip- 
ment is invaluable. 

But when divisions and armies are to be 
moved, sealift can accomplish the job more 
rapidly and of course much more efficiently, 
both in terms of military effectiveness—as 
troops arrive concurrently with their heavy 
equipment—and in terms of resources ex- 
pended. This can be done with ships 6f 
15 to 20 knots, such as our reserve fleet 
transports and our older cargo ships. 

A more spectacular statement of sealift 
capability is the fact that one ship like the 
38-knot United States, or her authorized but 
as yet unbuilt superliner sistership, can car- 
ry @ full division of troops and much of their 
equipment from New York to Europe in 
less than 5 days and to the Middle East in 
6% days. In doing this, she would carry 
her own fuel for the round trip, plus a 
large margin. 

Only ships—and I mean large numbers of 
them—can supply the equipment, food, am- 
munition, and fuel for a limited war of even 
moderate size. A considerable part of the 
tanker requirement would be devoted to the 
Supply of fuel for the aircraft of the very 
Vital airlift. And mistake it not, airlift can- 
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not function without these tankers—or with- 
out the prepositioned staging bases which 
must be supplied by merchant shipping. 

The American merchant ships to do the 
job—the passenger ships, the cargo ships and 
tankers—must be modern, fast, and of the 
highest quality. More than that, they must 
be in being and actively employed. This 
means that if they are to be ready to serve 
in an emergency, they must be built, 
manned, and gainfully employed before the 
emergency. 

We do not have ships of the needed quality 
now except in limited numbers. 

Only 13 percent of our active merchant 
tonnage is 6 years old or less, but 75 per- 
cent is over 14 years old. 

To make up for past neglect, the replace- 
ment rate on our berth line cargo and pas- 
senger ships must be increased from the 
current 14 per year up to the 25 or more 
envisaged in the 1936 act. Modern think- 
ing on limited war heavily underlines the 
importance of ships in being. 

Here we may close the circle of this inter- 
dependence of seapower. 

If these ships of our merchant fleet are 
built, manned, and employed, they will be 
spearheading our trade, performing the vital 
mission of expanding our seapower through 
economic means, as well as being ready for 
emergency use. 

The years ahead are filled with challenge 
for this Nation, and the way ahead is far 
from clear. This is particularly so in the 
future of our maritime position—our total 
seapower. Yet, the opportunities ahead are 
vast—and it is of extreme importance that 
we make the most of them. 

We must revitalize our seapower in its 
entirety, and bring about the closest coordi- 
nation of its elements. 

We, as a maritime nation, must determine 
realistically, what appropriate portion of 
the national budget should be allocated to 
the strengthening of our merchant marine. 
We must create the domestic climate of 
intraindustry cooperation in which the 
merchant marine can thrive. 

We must expand our trade for its political 
as well as its economic value to us—and 
we must greatly increase the proportion of 
it that our own ships carry. 

We must make our maritime power the 
instrument with which we can help the 
undeveloped and undecided nations to 
achieve their aspirations. 

We must insure the continuation of the 
flow of imported materials vital to us by 
decreasing our dependence upon foreign- 
fiag shipping in this regard. 

We must insure our ability to carry such 
quarrels as may be forced upon us to the 
shores of our adversaries by maintaining 
well-balanced naval and military forces sup- 
ported by an adequate, modern, and com- 
mercially viable merchant marine. 

It is from the sea that we will realize our 
ultimate victory. 

Thank you. 





Senator Keating Delivers Strong Speech 


on Combating Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 24, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Kearine] recently de- 
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livered an address at the 200th anni- 
versary dinner of St. John’s Lodge No. 1 
of the Free and Accepted Masons in 
Newark, N.J. As a member of this his- 
toric lodge, I was particularly pleased 
with Senator Kerartine’s strong remarks 
about the need for continued vigilance 
against the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

The Senator from New York also ad- 
vanced a novel and ingenious plan for 
the issuance of Government space 
bonds—somewhat like savings and war 
bonds—to help finance the terribly ex- 
pensive space program our Nation must 
undertake in the days ahead. 

Because there is much good food for 
thought in this address, it deserves wide 
circulation, and I, therefore, ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 


SENATOR KEATING DELIVERS STRONG SPEECH 
ON COMBATING COMMUNISM 


Mr. Chairman, brothers of St. John’s 
Lodge No. 1, it is a profound source of pleas- 
ure to me to be in your good and fraternal 
company tonight. 


We live today in an age of peril. The 
values we hold dear, the concepts we hold 
dear, the very freedom we hold dear—all 
are being challenged on a massive scale, on 
a global scale. Peril is not a new and 
strange condition in the life of the Masonic 
Order. Throughout our long and honorable 
history we have stood many a time on the 
ramparts of freedom—and many a time our 
brothers have been in the forefront of the 
drive to roll back the surging lines of tyr- 
anny. The battlefields of America’s past 
have seen this spirit of patriotism trans- 
lated by our brothers into deeds of high 
courage, and, so often, into the ultimate 
sacrifice that is the last full measure of 
devotion. The valor of our brothers, in all 
the services, in all the wars, should remain 
for each of us a heritage of pride and giory 
the real consequences of war are present. 

Yes, danger has been a familiar face in 
our history—but always a foredoomed face— 
because the valor of American hearts, the 
power of American arms crushed danger to 
earth. 

Tonight, as I speak to you, danger stalks 
the world once more. It is not dressed in 
uniform. It is not the same face of danger 
we have met so many times before—at Val- 
ley Forge—across the no man’s land of 
France—on the beaches of Italy—in the 
Coral Sea and on the Pacific islands—in the 
forest of Bastogne—or on Pork Chop Hill in 
Korea. 

The enemy who now confronts us fights 
with a new kind of arsenal—a new kind of 
tactics—a new kind of grand strategy, but if 
the conventional trappings of war are absent, 
the real consequences of war are present. 

Throughout military history the end ob- 
jective of the use of arms has always been 
to seize territory. Today, territory is a sec- 
ondary consideration. The prime objective 
is to seize minds and hearts—to occupy, if 
you will, mental and spiritual objectives. 
Once this is done—once the infiltration has 
succeeded—territory does not have to be 
captured in the military sense. It falls like 
a tree whose force and substance have been 
sapped away by armies of termites. 

This is the kind of warfare that com- 
munism is waging today. It is not a shadow 
war. It is as real as the loss of freedom 
is real. You do not learn its outcome in 
the shouts of victorious armies. You learn 
of it in the silence of imprisoned men, of 
captive nations, as the symbolic Iron Curtain 
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falls to signal the end of freedom’s drama— 
falls silently, fatefully, across the world. 

And now it has fallen closer to us—a scant 
90 miles from our shores—for the darkness of 
tyranny has closed over little Cuba. If we 
think of freedom as a homeland—the mother 
country of our free society—that homeland, 
that mother country is shrinking before our 
eyes. A slow shrinkage, but a continuing 
and fateful shrinkage, as communism 
trickles its Red stain across new frontiers, 
spreading to new areas, poisoning, paralyz- 
ing, and destroying freedom as it goes. 

The greatest irony of modern history is 
that communism uses the very hope of 
liberty—the very slogans and language of 
liberty. 

The vicious technique is to take honest 
words and make liars out of them. What 
for example, is truth in Russia? It is any- 
thing that conforms to the preestablished 
party line. When truth can’t fit this line, it 
automatically becomes a lie—a capitalist 
lie, of course. And what is peace in the 
Communist translation? Peace is a condi- 
tion of no opposition to communism. When 
the Soviets have overrun and manacled a 
nation then the climate of peace has been 
established. 

The dove of peace is a Russian symbol— 
but you know and I know that if a real dove 
of peace flew over the Kremlin he’d probably 
be shot down for violating the airspace 
over Russia. 

Thus, too, the nations of the West are 
branded colonialist powers—branded that by 
a power that snatches nations as a wolf 
snatches sheep. And in China, the govern- 
ment is called the people’s government— 
which is ‘tantamount to saying that a zoo 
belongs to the animals that live there. 

I find it especially appropriate in these 
perilous days when the fate of our Nation, 
the fate of freedom itself are at stake in the 
world that I should speak before this gather- 
ing of my Masonic brethren. For our entire 
history, our essence, our purposes exemplify 
not only the spirit of free men in a free 
society, but the vigilance to preserve that 
freedom and the strength to defend it when 
it is threatened or attacked. 

It can well be said that the Masonic Order 
runs like a red vein of courage through the 
marble of our Nation’s history—from the 
remote founding of our beloved country to 
the actuality of this hour, this minute, in 
the life story of America. 

Today, perhaps, above all previous times 
of danger, Masonry finds itself summoned to 
cope with a challenge to all the values— 
spiritual, moral, social—that it has tradi- 
tionally held sacred, that it has instinctively 
defended. 

What is imperatively called for in our time 
is a vivid awareness of the fact of danger, 
of its presence, of its growing challenge—and 
it is here that our great brotherhood can, 
through its individual members, in all 
areas of our free world, alert their friends, 
their fellow citizens, their communities, to 
the tremendous implications of the history 
that is being written before our eyes. 

Geography used to be a study for chil- 
dren. Today it should be a study for each 
of us. On the world map the areas of a de- 
humanized, despiritualized society are grow- 
ing ominously, spilling over frontiers, en- 
gulfing new populations. 

It is an insidious advance—slow, silent, 
but measurable by the miles it encroaches, 
by the lives it controls, by the lights it 
extinguishes in the hearts and minds of men. 

The hour is late, too late for apathy, 
yet apathy is all around us. For too many 
Americans confuse material well-being with 
national security. They seem to assume 
that, like labor-saving devices, freedom-pre- 
serving devices are items available at a 
price. 

Associated with this apathy is a kind of 
spiritual depression, induced by Communist 
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successes. We can better realize the extent 
of this spiritual depression when we consider 
the tremendous sense of elation that the 
man-in-space success evoked throughout our 
land. 

America’s first man-in-space shot was a 
resounding success. It was a shot heard 
around the world. 

But we must not delude ourselves. The 
Soviet Union is still ahead of us in outer 
space and by a substantial margin. Later 
this very month the Russian rocket fired 
from an orbiting satellite may come within 
hailing distance of Venus. The United 
States still has a long way to go in outer 
space. And the price is going to be high. 

It will cost in the neighborhood of $40 
billion to send an astronaut to the moon. 
That means about $225 for every man, wo- 
man and child in the United States. 

There can be no doubt that this money 
is essential to get American space programs 
off the ground. President Kennedy declared 
in his press conference last week that he 
was going to ask the Congress to appro- 
priate eyen more. 

Here is a proposal for raising the finan- 
cial thrust that America needs in space 
and rocketry. It’s through a new bond is- 
sue. Good ideas you know, even now, can 
come from Yale as well as Harvard, and this 
idea was brought to my attention by a 
Yale student, from Douglaston, N.Y., who 
has thoughtfully outlined some of the rea- 
sons supporting his proposal. 

I have studied his suggestion, canvassed it 
among my colleagues, and I think it has 
real merit. 

I propose that in addition to seeking a 
regular appropriation, the administration 
take advantage of national interest and en- 
thusiasm in this field, and that the admin- 
istration call upon Americans to make some 
of these sacrifices that we have heard about. 
I propose that the administration offer long 
term, nominal interest bonds—not war 
bonds, not liberty bonds, not savings bonds 
but space bonds. 

These bonds could be offered on the same 
terms as series E savings bonds. Their 
appeal would be tremendous. 

Instead of taking tax money from those 
who could afford it least, the space bonds 
would enable those who have funds avail- 
able to invest where it is most needed—in 
our country’s future. Instead of swelling 
speculation on the stock market, these funds 
would go directly into the Nation’s economy, 
creating new space achievements and inci- 
dentally new jobs. The technical aspects of 
such a bond offering will require careful 
study and planning, of course. I have al- 
ready written to Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon asking whether he believes the pro- 
gram would be feasible and how it could be 
worked out. 

Among those who, I am sure would vol- 
unteer to purchase the first offering are the 
workers at various rocket and missile centers 
who have been picking up bigger pay checks 
than the Secretary of Defense for overtime 
work. If space funds come directly from 
patriotic buyers of space bonds, rather than 
through the cumbersome Federal appropria- 
tions process, it might well be there would 
be more effort and less featherbedding at 
these installations. 

In short, I do not believe that American 
people are unwilling to make the sacrifices 
needed to put this country ahead in space. 
They just have not been asked to do so. 

“Buy a space bond” should be America’s 
motto for the sixties. This is more than 
just a fund raising program. It is an appeal 
to the country to put America ahead in 
space. No longer is the sky the limit. We 
must set our sights right now-—for the 
moon, 
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Masonry is in the full spirit of its historic 
role in our history when it raises its voice to 
remind our people that freedom is not an 
heirloom but a vulnerable possession—a 
jewel that can be lost as well as found, and 
that will inevitably be lost if there is no one 
to stand guard over it. 

Masonry can be—should be—one of the 
Paul Reveres of our day—a day that agoniz- 
ingly calls for minutemen of freedom. We 
cannot ride through the country, pointing to 
a real enemy behind us. We cannot ask 
citizens to listen for the trumpets and the 
shellfire. That is what makes the challenge 
to us the greater. 

The task force of Masonry must alert our 
Nation to the silent, but no less deadly 
weapons by which the enemies of freedom 
push forward across the world. It must 
dramatize the nature of the conflict. It 
must illuminate and educate. It must fight 
apathy for the enemy it is. It must rouse 
from the slumber of indifference that great 
body of citizens who do not believe in danger 
until they hear a siren, or until they are 
shot at. 

* oa * * * 


I am sure that each of you has been im- 
pressed, as I have by one fact that is basic 
to the whole pattern of Communist con- 
quest. It is what I might call the “global 
confidence game” whereby the Reds set 
themselves up as the friends, the benefac- 
tors, yes, the liberators of the peoples upon 
whom they prey. 

Cuba is a recent and striking example of 
this fixed game where the dealer ends up 
with all the cards. 

Now this is a situation that calls for more 
than the wringing of hands, and the ques- 
tion: “Why don’t these people see that they 
are not getting freedom, but only tyranny 
dressed up to look like freedom?” 

Let us rather ask ourselves—as the leading 
free Nation of the world—if it isn’t about 
time that we took the words and phrases 
we use so glibly—-freedom—the dignity of 
man, spiritual values, human rights—and 
made them more living, more meaningful, 
more propagated, more real to the millions 
of people who are called upon to make a 
choice between the false face of liberty and 
the true face of liberty. We Americans have 
a tremendous export business in things— 
but only a trickle of export in values. We 
are better known in many countries for our 
machines than for what we stand for, what 
we believe in, what makes us proud to be 
Americans. 

In a word, we are better known for what 
America makes than for what makes America. 
This is wrong. It is bad. It is dangerous. 
We're in a life-and-death game where to 
come in second is not to come in at all. We 
must realize this fact. We must recast our 
thinking about the awesome responsibilities 
of leadership in a world that is being shaped 
and dominated by our enemies. 

This, indeed, is a time for greatness. In 
the past no body of Americans has responded 
to the call more quickly, more whole- 
heartedly, more valorously, than the Masonic 
Order, one of the great cornerstones of the 
building of our Nation, one of the great 
pillars of its moral strength, 

I am confident—supremely confident— 
that we shall accept the challenge that his- 
tory throws down to us in these days of 
destiny—that we will help to rouse and 
revitalize the spirit of this Nation—that we 
will make freedom a cause, not merely a 
slogan, that we will turn the searchlight 
of vigilance on the face of danger so that 
its menace may be clear to all. And finally, 
I am confident that we shall look upon our 
beloved country not as a legacy left to us in 
perpetuity by heroes, but as our solemn trust 
for which generations to come will hold us 
accountable. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Isaiah 9: 6: His name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counselor, the mighty God, 
the everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace. 

O Thou blessed and eternal God, we 
rejoice that Thy divine wisdom and 
power are abundantly sufficient for our 
many needs. 

Bless us with a loyalty that never 
wavers and e. courage that never falters 
as we seek to fulfill the high and holy 
mission with which we have been in- 
trusted. 

We humbly confess that our finite 
minds do not know how to read and 
interpret rightly the signs and events 
of these days but may we believe that it 
is our highest wisdom to trust Thee and 
not be afraid. 

Inspire and guide with Thy holy 
spirit our President, our Speaker, and 
the Members of Congress in their deep 
concern for the security of our beloved 
country and the weliare of humanity. 

Grant that they may perceive clearly 
what is needed and champion coura- 
geously what is right as they seek to 
mobilize our material and spiritual re- 
sources to meet the desperate needs and 
longings of our day and generation. 

Hear us as we earnestly beseech Thee 
that mankind may be filled with a pas- 
sionate yearning to promote the spirit 
of friendship and unity among all the 
members of the human family. 

In the name of the Prince of Peace 
we offer our prayer. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





INTER-AMERICAN SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC COOPERATION PRO- 
GRAM AND THE CHILEAN RECON- 
STRUCTION AND REHABILITA- 
TION PROGRAM APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 6518) 
making appropriations for the inter- 
American social and economic cooper- 
ation program and the Chilean recon- 
Struction and rehabilitation program 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the Sen- 
ate amendment, and agree to the con- 
ference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? The Chair hears none and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
em, Gary, CANNON, TABER, and 

‘ORD. 
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RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will 
stand in recess, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 4 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess, 
subject to the call of the Chair. 





AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order at 12 o’clock and 20 
minutes p.m. 





JOINT SESSION OF THE HOUSE AND 
SENATE HELD PURSUANT TO THE 
PROVISIONS OF HOUSE CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION 316 TO HEAR 
AN ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER of the House presided. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Vice 
President and Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate who entered the Hall of the House 
of Representatives, the Vice President 
taking the chair at the right of the 
Speaker, and the Members of the Sen- 
ate the seats reserved for them. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the 
House the Chair appoints as members 
of the committee to escort the President 
of the United States into the Chamber: 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
McCormack; the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. WALTER; the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, Mr. ALBERT; the gentle- 
man from Indiana, Mr. HALLEcK; and 
the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. ARENDs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part 
of the Senate the Chair appoints as 
members of the committee of escort the 
Senator from Montana, Mr. MANSFIELD; 
the Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY; the Senator from Florida, Mr. 
SMAaTHERS; the Senator from Illinois, Mr. 
DirKsEN; the Senator from California, 
Mr. KucHEL; and the Senator from New 
Hampshire, Mr. BRIDGEs. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Am- 
bassadors, Ministers, and Chargés d’Af- 
faires of foreign governments. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments entered the Hall of the House of 
Representatives and took the seats re- 
served for them. 

The Doorkeeper announced the Cab- 
inet of the President of the United 
States. 

The members of the Cabinet of the 
President of the United States entered 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and took the seats reserved for them 
in front of the Speaker’s rostrum. 

At 12 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m. the 
Doorkeeper announced the President. of 
the United States. 

The President of the United States, 
escorted by the committee of Senators 
and Representatives, entered the Hall 
of the House of Representatives, and 
stood at the Clerk’s desk. [Applause, 
the Members rising.] 

The SPEAKER. Members of the 
Congress, I have the great pleasure, the 
high privilege, and the distinct honor 
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of presenting to you the President of 
the United States. [Applause, the Mem- 
bers rising.] 





URGENT NATIONAL NEEDS—AD- 
DRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 174) 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Vice President, my copartners in Gov- 
ernment, and ladies and gentlemen: The 
Constitution imposes upon me the obli- 
gation to from time to time give to the 
Congress information on the state of the 
Union, While this has traditionally been 
interpreted as an annual affair, this 
tradition has been broken in extraor- 
dinary times. 

These are extraordinary times. We 
face an extraordinary challenge. But 
our strength as well as our convictions 
have imposed upon this Nation the role 
of leader in freedom’s cause. We face 
opportunities and adversaries that do 
not wait for annual addresses or fiscal 
years. This Nation is engaged in a long 
and exacting test of the future of free- 
dom—a test which may well continue 
for decades to come. Our strength as 
well as our convictions have imposed 
upon this Nation the role of leader in 
freedom’s cause. 

No role in history could be mere dif- 
ficult or more important. It is not a 
negative or defensive role—it is a great 
positive adventure. We stand for free- 
dom. That is our conviction for our- 
selves, that is our only commitment to 
others. No friend, no neutral, and no 
adversary should think otherwise. We 
are not against any man, or any nation, 
or any system, except as it is hostile to 
freedom. Nor am I here to present a 
new military doctrine bearing any one 
name or aimed at any one area. I am 
here to promote the freedom doctrine. 

The great battleground for the de- 
fense and expansion of freedom today is 
the whole southern half of the globe— 
Asia, Latin America, Africa, and the 
Middle East—the lands of the rising 
peoples. Their revolution, the greatest 
in human history, is one of peace and 
hope for freedom and equality, for order 
and independence. They seek an end to 
injustice, tyranny, and exploitation. 
More than an end, they seek a begin- 
ning. And theirs is a revolution which 
we would support regardless of the cold 
war, and regardless of which political 
or economic route they choose to free- 
dom. 

For the adversaries of freedom did not 
create this revolution; nor did they cre- 
ate the conditions which compel it. But 
they are seeking to ride the crest of its 
wave, to capture it for themselves. 

Yet their aggression is more often 
concealed than open. They have fired 
no missiles; and their troops are seldom 
seen. They send arms, agitators, aid, 
technicians and propaganda to every 
troubled area. But where fighting is re- 
quired, it is usually done by others, by 
guerrillas striking at night, by assassins 
striking alone, assassins who have taken 
the lives of 4,000 civil officers in the last 
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12 months in Vietnam, by subversives 
and saboteurs and insurrectionists, who 
in some cases control whole areas inside 
of independent nations. 

They possess a powerful interconti- 
nental striking force, large forces for 
conventional war, a well-trained under- 
ground in nearly every country, the 
power to conscript taleut and manpower 
for any purpose, the capacity for quick 
decisions, a closed society without dis- 
sent or free information, and long ex- 
perience in the techniques of violence 
and subversion. ‘They make the most of 
their scientific successes, their economic 
progress and their pose as a foe of colo- 
nialism and friend of popular revolution. 
They prey on unstable or unpopular gov- 
ernments, unsealed or unknown bound- 
aries, unfilled hopes, convulsive change, 
massive poverty, illiteracy, unrest, and 
frustration. 

With these formidable weapons, the 
adversaries of freedom plan to consoli- 
date their territory, to exploit, to con- 
trol, and finally to destroy the hopes of 
the world’s newest nations, and they 
have ambition to do it before the end 
of this decade. It is a contest of will 
and purpose as well as force and vio- 
lence, a battle for minds and souls as 
well as lives and territory. In that con- 
test we cannot stand aside. 

We stard, as we have always stood, 
from our earliest beginning, for the in- 
dependence and equality of nations. 

We stand for a world of peace under 
law. We stand for the democratic 
revolution of social progress. We stand 
for diversity, honest disagreements, and 
mutual respect. This Nation was born 
of revolution and raised in freedom. 
And we do not intend to leave an open 
road to despotism. 

But the facts of the matter are that 
we in the West have not yet sufficiently 
mobilized our resources, demonstrated 
our aims, or inspired and supported the 
necessary spirit of local reform to help 
these new revolutions find success in 
constructive pursuits. Too often we 
have accepted a merely defensive role. 
Too often we have let ourselves appear 
as friends of the status quo, and the 
status quo may be $50 a year. Mean- 
while the pressures of the totalitarian 
conspiracy mount higher every day, as 


* one nation after another, by internal 


more often than external means, finds 
its freedom under attack. 

There is no single simple policy with 
which to meet this challenge. Experi- 
ence has taught us that no one nation 
has the power or the wisdom to solve all 
the problems of the world or manage 
all its revolutionary tides; that extend- 
ing our commitments does not always 
increase our security; that any initia- 
tive carries with it the risk of tempo- 
rary defeat; that nuclear weapons 
cannot prevent subversion; that no free 
peoples can be kept free without will and 
energy of their own, and that no two 
nations or situations are exactly alike. 

Yet there is much we can do and must 
do. The proposals I bring before you 
today are numerous and varied. They 
arise from the host of special opportu- 
nities and dangers which have become 
increasingly clear in recent months. 
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Taken together, I believe that they mark 
another step forward in our effort as a 
people. Taken together they will help 
advance our own progress, encourage 
our friends, and strengthen the oppor- 
tunities for freedom and peace. I am 
here to ask the help of this Congress 
for freedom and peace. I am here to 
ask the help of this Congress and the 
Nation in approving these necessary 
measures. 

The ultimate source of our national 
strength is the quality and vitality of 
our own society. To sustain new ef- 
forts in world affairs and space, to dem- 
onstrate to all the success of freedom’s 
way, and to meet the needs of our own 
citizens when we are assisting others, 
we need a growing, prosperous nation. 
I am not requesting additional taxes to 
finance the very urgent requests I am 
making today—for our present tax 
structure and resources are more than 
sufficient to support them without a 
budget deficit if our economy moves 
ahead. But we must make full use of 
our resources—human, scientific, and 
material—giving priority to our most 
urgent national needs. 

The first and basic task confronting 
the Nation this year was to turn reces- 
sion into recovery. Aw affirmative anti- 
recession program, initiated with your 
cooperation, supported the natural 
forces in the private sector; and our 
economy is now enjoying renewed con- 
fidence and energy. The recession has 
been halted. Recovery is underway. 
[ Applause. ] 

But the task of abating unemploy- 
ment and achieving a full use of our re- 
sources remains a serious challenge. 
Large-scale unemployment during a re- 
cession is bad enough—a large-scale un- 
employment during recovery is intoler- 
able to a free economy. It is a major 
social evil; it is a source of national 
weakness. It will persist even as the Na- 
tion’s output surpasses previous achieve- 
ments, as I believe will be seen in the 
coming months. 

The Government must consider addi- 
tional long-range measures to curb this 
unemployment and increase our eco- 
nomic growth, if we are to sustain our 
full role as world leaders. Measures to 
aid the unemployed, and to employ our 
youth usefully, will be submitted shortly. 
I would stress one measure in particu- 
lar today—a measure of special impor- 
tance in meeting the occupational de- 
mands of new American leadership in 
space, aid, trade, and defense. 

I am therefore transmitting to the 
Congress a new manpower development 
and training program, to train or re- 
train several hundred thousand workers, 
particularly in those areas where we 
have seen critical unemployment as a 
result of technological factors, in new 
occupational skills over a 4-year period, 
in order to replace those skills made ob- 
solete by automation and industrial 
change with the new skills which new 
processes demand. Supplementing cur- 
rent public and private training and 
education programs, such a measure, in- 
cluding subsistence and relocation al- 
lowance for the long-term unemployed, 
is a positive answer to the challenge of 
technology. 
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In addition, full recovery and eco- 
nomic growth require sustained in- 
creases in investment, and these in turn 
depend on favorable monetary and 
credit conditions as well as the enact- 
ment of the investment tax credit in- 
centive plan which I earlier submitted 
to the Congress. The lending capacity 
of the Small Business Administration 
should be increased; and Federal action 
can help reduce the cost of the home- 
buyer’s mortgage. Beyond this, the full 
financial influence of the Government 
must continue to be exerted in the direc- 
tion of general credit ease and further 
monetary growth while the economy is 
recovering. Some further downward 
adjustments in interest rates, particu- 
larly those which have been slow to 
adjust in the recent recession, are clearly 
desirable; and certainly to increase them 
would choke off recovery. 

These expansionary measures at a 
time of unemployment, unused capacity 
and stable price levels, are not infla- 
tionary. This is important, for we have 
made great strides in restoring world 
confidence in the dollar, halting the out- 
flow of gold and improving our balance 
of payments. During the last 2 months, 
our gold stocks actually increased by 
$17 million, compared to a loss of $635 
million during the last 2 months of 1960. 
We must maintain this progress—and 
this will require the cooperation and - 
self-restraint of everyone. As recovery 
progresses, there will be temptations to 
seek unjustified price and wage in- 
creases. These we cannot afford. 
They would only handicap our efforts 
to compete abroad and to achieve full 
recovery here at home. Labor and 
management must—and I am confident 
that they will—pursue responsible wage 
and price policies in these critical times. 
I look to the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy to 
give a strong lead in this direction. 

Moreover, if the budget deficit now 
increased by the needs of our security 
is to be held within manageable propor- 
tions, if we are to preserve our fiscal 
integrity and world confidence in the 
dollar, it will be necessary to hold 
tightly to prudent fiscal standards; and 
I must request the cooperation of the 
Congress in this regard—to refrain from 
adding funds or programs, desirable as 
they may be, to the budget—to end the 
postal deficit through increased rates, 
a deficit, incidentally, which exceeds the 
fiscal year 1962 cost of all the space and 
defense measures I am submitting to- 
day—to provide full pay-as-you-build 
highway financing, and to close those 
tax loopholes earlier specified. Our se- 
curity and progress cannot be cheaply 
purchased; and their price must be 
found in what we all forgo as well as 
what we all must pay. 

I stress the strength of our economy 
because it is essential] to our strength as 
a nation. And what is true in our case 
is true of other countries. Their strength 
in the struggle for freedom depends on 
the strength of their economic and so- 
cial progress. Their ability to resist im- 
perialism from without and subversion 
from within depends in large measure 
upon their capacity for orderly political 
and economic growth. 
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This is particularly true in those less- 
developed countries that have become 
the great arena of struggle. And that 
is why our response to their danger must 
be essentially constructive. We want to 
generate hope in those countries. We 
want to help them modernize their so- 
cieties, broaden human opportunity, and 
stand as equal partners in the community 
of freé nations. We would be badly 
mistaken to consider their problems in 
military terms alone. 

For no amount of arms and armies 
can help stabilize those governments 
which are unable or unwilling to achieve 
social reform and economic develop- 
ment. Military pacts cannot help 
nations whose social injustice and eco- 
nomic chaos invite insurgency and pene- 
tration and subversion. The most skill- 
ful counterguerrilla efforts available 
cannot succeed where the local popula- 
tion is too caught up in its own misery 
to be concerned about the advance of 
communism. We would be badly mis- 
taken to consider these problems in 
military terms with all the people. But 
for those who share this view we stand 
ready now, as we have in the past, to 
provide generously of our skills, or our 
capital, and of our food to assist the 
peoples of the less-developed nations to 
reach their goals in freedom, and to help 
them before they are engulfed in crisis. 

On the other hand, no amount of sub- 
versive activity can corrupt a nation 
working with confidence for a better 
society, under leadership it trusts, and 
with increasing participation by all in 
the benefits of new development. 

This is our concept. We stand ready 
now to provide generously of our skills, 
our capital, and our food to assist the 
peoples of the less-developed nations to 
reach their goals, and to help them be- 
fore they are engulfed in crisis. 

This is also our great opportunity in 
1961. If we grasp it, then subversion to 
prevent its successes exposed as an un- 
justifiable attempt to keep these na- 
tions from being either free or equal. 
But if we do not pursue it, the bank- 
ruptcy of unstable governments and un- 
fulfilled hopes will surely lead to a series 
of totalitarian receiverships. 

Earlier in the year, I outlined to the 
Congress a new program for aiding 
emerging nations; and it is my intention 
to transmit shortly draft legislation to 
implement this program, to establish a 
hew Act for International Development 
(AID), and to add to the figures pre- 
viously requested, in view of the swift 
pace of critical events, an additional 
$250 million for a Presidential contin- 
gency fund, to be used only upon a 
Presidential determination in each case, 
with regular and complete reports to the 
Congress in each case when there is a 
sudden and extraordinary drain upon 
our regular funds which we cannot fore- 
see, as illustrated by recent events in 
southeast Asia which makes necessary 
the use of this emergency reserve. 

I make this additional request because 
of my conviction that in these uncertain 
times we must have the flexibility to re- 
spond to new, but as yet unknown, crises 
and opportunities. The total amount 
requested—now raised to $2.65 billion— 
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is both minimal and crucial. I do not 
see how anyone who is concerned about 
the growing threats to freedom around 
the world—and who is asking what more 
we can do—can weaken or oppose the 
single most important program avail- 
able for building the frontiers of free- 
dom. 

Our hopes for the Latin American Al- 
liance for Progress—our hopes for im- 
proving the excellent start toward 
planned development that has been 
made in a number of countries—our 
hopes for frustrating alien propaganda 
and subversion by creating a climate for 
peaceful progress—and our hopes for 
convincing the other industrialized na- 
tions to increase their role in this en- 
deavor—all depend upon Congress en- 
acting the full amount of funds and, of 
equal importance, the long-term bor- 
rowing authority which I have requested. 

Let me stress there are many bright 
spots in this picture. With the very 
convincing help of the Congress, the 
Latin American Alliance for Progress is 
about to be launched successfully, Our 
great partner to the north, who received 
my wife and me so generously, is indi- 
cating renewed interest. Our good 
neighbors to the south are making ma- 
jor strides to build the bulwarks of free- 
dom—economic and social progress— 
against the further encroachment of 
communism. Other less-developed na- 
tions are recognizing the need for greater 
effort and reform on their own behalf— 
and other NATO allies are indicating 
their willingness to help make this dec- 
ade of progress a turning point. There 
is much to be done—but we are not 
alone. 

All that I have said makes it clear that 
we are engaged in a worldwide struggle 
to preserve and promote the ideals we 
share with all mankind, or have alien 
ideals forced upon us. That struggle 
has highlighted the role of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, our primary organ for 
disseminating information overseas. 
This activity assumes critical impor- 
tance at different times and in different 
places and we must be able to respond 
quickly. It is essential that the funds 
previously requested for this effort be not 
only approved in full, but increased to 
total just over $121 million. 

This new request is for additional radio 
and television in Latin America and 
southeast Asia. ‘These tools are particu- 
larly effective in the cities and villages 
of those great continents as a means of 
reaching millions of uncertain peoples 
to tell them of our confidence in freedom, 
In Latin America, we are proposing to 
increase our Spanish and Portuguese 
broadcasts to a total of 154 hours a week, 
compared to 42 today—none of which 
is in Portuguese, the language of about 
one-third of the people of South Amer- 
ica. The Soviets, Red Chinese, and sat- 
ellites already broadcast into Latin 
America more than 134 hours a week 
in Spanish and Portuguese. Communist 
China alone does more public informa- 
tion broadcasting in our own hemisphere 
than we do. Moreover, powerful prop- 
aganda broadcasts from Havana, now 
heard throughout Latin America, are 
encouraging new revolutions in several 
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countries; and our efforts to isolate and 
counter this menace require increased 
efforts to convey throughout the Amer- 
icas the true nature of Communist ob- 
jectives in this hemisphere. To 
strengthen all of Latin America, we need 
the widest possible appreciation of our 
Alianza para Progreso, and its mean- 
ing to poverty stricken peoples. 

Similarly, in Laos, Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Thailand, we must communi- 
cate our determination and support to 
those upon whom our hopes for resist- 
ing the Communist tide in that con- 
tinent must ultimately rest. Our inter- 
est is solely in the truth—the truth 
that will make men free. 

But while we talk of sharing and 
building and the competition of ideas, 
others talk of arms and threaten war. 
So we have learned to keep our defenses 
strong—and to cooperate with others in 
a partnership of self-defense. The 
events of recent weeks have caused us to 
look anew at these efforts. 

1. The center of freedom’s defense is 
our network of world alliances, ex- 
tending from NATO, approved by a 
Democratic President and a Republican 
Congress, to SEATO, approved by a Re- 
publican President and a Democratic 
Congress. These alliances were con- 
structed in the 1940’s and 1950’s—it is 
our task in the 1960’s to strengthen 
them. 

To meet the changing conditions of 
power, we have endorsed an increased 
emphasis on NATO conventional 
strength. At the same time we are af- 
firming our conviction that the NATO 
nuclear deterrent must also be kept 
strong. I have made clear our intention 
to commit to the NATO command, for 
this purpose, the five Polaris submarines 
originally suggested by President Eisen- 
hower, with the possibility of more to 
come. Our will and our capacity to resist 
all types of aggression in the NATO 
treaty area should be clear beyond pos- 
sibility of miscalculation; and if they so 
remain, I am certain there will be no 
such attack. 

2. A major part of our partnership for 
self-defense is the military assistance 
program. The defense of freedom must 
rest upon effective combining of the ef- 
forts of local forces with our own plans 
and = assistance. In areas. directly 
threatened by overt invasion, local forces 
must have the capacity to hold back an 
aggressor until help can be provided: 
And the main burden of local defense 
against local attack, subversion, insur- 
rection, or guerrilla warfare must of 
necessity rest on local forces. , Where 
these forces have the necessary will and 
capacity to cope with such threats, our 
intervention is rarely necessary or help- 
ful. Where the will is present and only 
capacity is lacking, our military assist- 
ance program can be of help. 

But this program, like economic as- 
sistance, needs a new emphasis. It can- 
not be extended without regard to the 
social, political, and military reforms 
essential, to internal respect and sta- 
bility. The equipment and.training pro- 
vided must be tailored to legitimate local 
needs and to our own foreign and mili- 
tary policies, not to our supply of mili- 
tary stocks or a local leader’s desire for 
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military display. And military assist- 
ance can, in addition to its military pur- 
poses, make a contribution to economic 
progress. The domestic works of our 
own Army Engineers are an example of 
the role which military forces in the 
emerging countries can play in village 
development, sanitation, and roadbuild- 
ing. Thus, while kept separate from 
economic assistance, this program must 
be closely coordinated with it under our 
Ambassadors abroad. 

In an earlier message, I requested $1.6 
billion for military assistance, stating 
that this would maintain existing force 
levels, but that I could not foresee how 
much more might prove to be required. 
It is now clear that this is not enough— 
that many countries need increased mo- 
bility, modernization, and paramilitary 
equipment—and that others must in- 
crease their capability to work effectively 
with outside forces dispatched to help 
them in an emergency. The present 
crisis in southeast Asia, on which the 
Vice President has made a valuable re- 
port—the rising threat of communism in 
Latin America—the increasing arms 
traffic in Africa—and all the new pres- 
sures on every nation found on the map 
by tracing your finger along the borders 
of the Communist bloc in Asia and the 
Middle East—all make clear the dimen- 
sion of our needs. 

I therefore request the Congress to 
provide a total of $1.885 billion for mili- 
tary assistance in the coming fiscal 
year—an amount less than that re- 
quested a year ago—but a minimum 
which must be assured if we are to help 
those nations make secure their inde- 
pendence. This must be prudently and 
wisely spent—and that will be our com- 
mon endeavor. But let me say again 
that military and economic assistance 
has been a heavy burden on our citizens 
for a long time; and I recognize the 
strong pressures against it; but this bat- 
tle is far from over. It is reaching its 
most crucial stage and I believe we 
should participate in it. We cannot 
merely state our opposition to totali- 
tarianism without paying the price of 
helping those now under the greatest 
pressures. 

VI. QUR OWN MILITARY AND INTELLIGENCE 
SHIELD 

In line with these developments, I 
have directed a further reinforcement 
of our own capacity to deter or resist 
nonnuclear aggression. Our nuclear 
strength and our deterrent capacity are 
adequately safeguarded by what I have 
requested in an earlier message; and if 
their strength and invulnerability are 
maintained, and if the Western alliance 
remains resolute and united, there will 
be no general nuclear attack. Even in 
the conventional field, with one excep- 
tion, I find no present need for large 
new levies of men. What is needed is 
rather a change of position to give us 
still further increases in our flexibility, 
our adaptability, and our readiness. 
Therefore: 

(1) First, I am directing the Secre- 
tary of Defense to undertake a com- 
plete reorganization and modernization 
of the Army’s divisional structure, to in- 
crease its nonnuclear firepower, to im- 
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prove its tactical mobility in any en- 
vironment, to insure its flexibility to 
meet any direct or indirect threat, to 
facilitate its coordination with our ma- 
jor allies, and to provide modern mech- 
anized divisions in Europe and new air- 
borne brigades in both the Pacific and 
Europe. 

(2) Second, I am asking the Congress 
for an additional $100 million to begin 
the procurement task necessary to re- 
equip this new Army structure with the 
most modern materiel. New helicopters, 
new armored personnel carriers, and new 
howitzers, for example, must be obtained 
now. These funds will be added to those 
already requested or reprogramed from 
other sources. 

(3) Third, I am directing the Secre- 
tary of Defense to expand rapidly and 
substantially the orientation of existing 
forces for the conduct of nonnuclear 
war, paramilitary operations, and sub- 
limited or unconventional wars. He as- 
sures me that, by reprograming existing 
funds as permitted by law, over $100 
million can be directed to this objective 
without additional appropriations this 
year. These funds will be used for ac- 
celerating the purchase of new non- 
nuclear weapons and equipment, in- 
creasing air and amphibious lift 
capacity, and so deploying forces and 
equipment that they can be quickly 
moved to meet any outbreak of trouble. 

In addition, our special forces and un- 
conventional warfare units will be in- 
creased and reoriented. Throughout the 
services new emphasis must be placed 
on the special skills and languages which 
are required to work with local popula- 
tions in all the social, economic, psycho- 
logical, governmental, and other efforts 
that are short of open conflict but nec- 
essary to counter Communist-sponsored 
guerrillas or insurgents. 

(4) Fourth, the Army is developing 
plans to make possible a much more 
rapid deployment of a major portion of 
its highly trained Reserve Forces. When 
these plans are completed and the Re- 
serve is strengthened, two combat- 
equipped divisions, plus their supporting 
forces, a total of 89,000 men, could be 
ready in an emergency for operations 
with but 3 weeks’ notice—2 more divi- 
sions with but 5 weeks’ notice—and 6 
additional divisions and their supporting 
forces, making a total of 10 divisions, 
could be deployable with less than 8 
weeks’ notice. In short, these new plans 
will allow us to almost double the combat 
power of the Army in less than 2 months, 
compared to the nearly 9 months here- 
tofore required. 

(5) Fifth, to enhance the already 
formidable ability of the Marine Corps 
to respond to limited war emergencies, 
I am asking the Congress for $60 mil- 
lion to increase Marine Corps strength 
to 190,000 men. ‘This will increase the 
initial impact and staying power of our 
three Marine divisions and three air 
wings, and provide a trained nucleus for 
further immediate expansion, if neces- 
for self-defense. 

(6) Finally, to cite one other area of 
activities that are both legitimate and 
necessary as a means of self-defense in 
an age of hidden perils, our whole intel- 
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ligence effort must be reviewed, and its 
coordination with other elements of pol- 
icy assured. This is not a matter on 
which public discussion is useful, nor are 
current studies completed. But the 
Congress and the American people are 
entitled to know that we will institute 
whatever new organization, policies, and 
control are necessary to insure the 
maximum coordination and use of all 
political, economic, and psychological re- 
sources in the attainment of our objec- 
tives. 
CIVIL DEFENSE 

One major element of the national 
security program which this Nation has 
never squarely faced up to is civil de- 
fense. This problem arises not from 
present trends but from past inaction. 
In the past decade we have intermit- 
tently considered a variety of programs, 
but we have never adopted a consistent 
policy. Public considerations have been 
largely characterized by apathy, indif- 
ference and skepticism; while, at the 
same time, many of the civil defense 
plans proposed have been so far reach- 
ing or unrealistic that they have not 
gained essential support. 

This administration has been looking 
very hard at exactly what civil defense 
can and cannot do. It cannot be ob- 
tained cheaply. It cannot give an as- 
surance of blast protection that will be 
proof against surprise attack or guaran- 
teed against obsolescence or destruction. 
And it cannot deter a nuclear attack. 

We will deter an enemy from making 
a nuclear attack only if our retaliatory 
power is so strong and so invulnerable 
that he knows he would be destroyed by 
our response. {Applause.] If we have 
that strength, civil defense is not needed 
to deter an attack. If we should ever 
lack it, civil defense would not be an 
adequate substitute. 

But this deterrent concept assumes ra- 
tional calculations by rational men. 
And the history of this planet is suffi- 
cient to remind us of the possibilities of 
an irrational attack, a miscalculation, 
an accidental war which cannot be either 
foreseen or deterred. The nature of 
modern warfare heightens these possi- 
bilities. It is on this basis that civil de- 
fense can readily be justified—as insur- 
ance for the civilian population in the 
event of such a miscalculation. It is in- 
surance we trust will never be needed— 
but insurance which we could never for- 
give ourselves for forgoing in the event 
of catastrophe. 

Once the validity of this concept is 
recognized, there is no point in delaying 
the initiation of a nationwide long- 
range program of identifying present 
fallout shelter capacity and providing 
shelter in new and existing structures. 
Such a program would protect millions 
of people against the hazards of radioac- 
tive fallout in the event of a large-scale 
nuclear attack. To assure effective use 
of these shelters, additional measures 
will be required for warning, training, 
radiological monitoring, and stockpiling 
of food and medicines. And effective per- 
formance of the entire program requires 
not only new legislative authority and 
more funds, but also sound organization- 
al arrangements. 
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(1) Therefore, under the authority 
yested in me by Reorganization Plan 
No. 1 of 1958, I am assigning respon- 
sibility for this program to the top civil- 
ian authority already responsible for 
continental defense, the Secretary of De- 
fense. It is important that this func- 
tion remain civilian in nature and lead- 
ership; and this feature will not be 
changed. Responsibilities for prepared- 
ness programs in connection with health, 
food, manpower, transportation, and 
other needs in the event of an attack 
will be assigned to the appropriate de- 
partment and agency heads, all of whom 
will work with State and local agen- 
cies. For their role remains an essen- 
tial one. 

(2) The Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization will be reconstituted as a 
small staff agency to assist me in the 
coordination of these functions. To 
more accurately describe its role, its 
title should be changed to the “Office 
of Emergency Planning.” 

(3) As soon as those newly charged 
with these responsibilities have pre- 
pared new authorization and appropria- 
tion requests, such requests will be 
transmitted to the Congress for a much- 
strengthened Federal-State civil defense 
program. Such a program will provide 
Federal funds for identifying fallout 
shelter capacity in existing structures, 
and it will include, where appropriate, 
incorporation of shelter in Federal 
buildings, new requirements for shelter 
in buildings constructed with Federal 
financial assistance, and matching 
grants and other incentives for con- 
structing shelter in State and local gov- 
ernment and private buildings. 

Federal appropriations for civil de- 
fense in fiscal 1962 under this program 
will in all likelihood be more than triple 
the pending budget requests; and they 
will increase sharply in subsequent years. 
Financial participation will also be re- 
quired from State and local governments 
and from private citizens. But no in- 
surance is cost free; and every Ameri- 
can citizen and his community must de- 
cide for themselves whether this form 
of survival insurance justifies the ex- 
penditure of effort, time, and money. 
For myself, I am convinced that it does. 

DISARMAMENT 


I cannot end this discussion of de- 
fense and armaments without empha- 
sizing our strongest hope: the creation 
of an orderly world where disarmament 
will be possible. [Applause.] Our arms 
do not prepare for war—they are efforts 
to discourage and resist the adventures 
of others that could end in war. 

That is why it is consistent with 
these efforts that we continue to press 
for properly safeguarded disarmament 
measures. At Geneva, in cooperation 
with the United Kingdom, we have put 
forward concrete proposals to make clear 
our wish to meet the Soviets halfway in 
an effective nuclear test ban treaty— 
the first significant step toward disarma- 
ment. Up to now, their response has 
not been what we hoped; but Mr. Dean 
returned last night to Geneva, and we 
intend to go the last mile in patience to 
secure this gainifwecan. [Applause.] 
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Meanwhile, we are determined to keep 
disarmament high on our agenda—to 
make an intensified effort to develop 
acceptable political and technical alter- 
natives to the present arms race. To this 
end I soon shall send to the Congress a 
measure to establish a strengthened and 
enlarged Disarmament Administration. 
Such an agency can intensify and im- 
prove our studies and research on this 
problem, looking forward to the day 
when reason will prevail, and all nations 
of the world will be prepared to accept a 
realistic and safeguarded disarmament 
in a world of law. 

SPACE 


Finally, if we are to win the battle that 
is going on around the world between 
freedom and tyranny, if we are to win 
the battle for men’s minds, the dramatic 
achievements in space which occurred in 
recent weeks should have made clear to 
us all, as did the sputnik in 1957, the im- 
pact of this adventure on the minds of 
men everywhere who are attempting to 
make a determination of which road 
they should take. Since early in my 
term our efforts in space have been un- 
der review. With the advice of the 
Vice President, who is Chairman of the 
National Space Council, we have exam- 
ined where we are strong and where we 
are not, where we may succeed and 
where we may not. Now it is time to 
take longer strides—time for a great new 
American enterprise—time for this Na- 
tion to take a clearly leading role in 
space achievement which in many ways 
may hold the key to our future on 
earth. [LApplause.] 

I believe we possess all the resources 
and all the talents necessary. But the 
facts of the matter are that we have 
never made the national decisions or 
marshaled the national resources re- 
quired for such leadership. We have 
never specified long-range goals on an 
urgent time schedule, or managed our 
resources and our time so as to insure 
their fulfillment. 

Recognizing the headstart obtained 
by the Soviets with their large rocket 
engines, which gives them many months 
of leadtime, and recognizing the likeli- 
hood that they will exploit this lead for 
some time to come in still more impres- 
sive successes, we nevertheless are re- 
quired to make new efforts on our own. 
For while we cannot guarantee that we 
shall one day be first, we can guarantee 
that any failure to make this effort will 
find us last. [Applause.] We take an 
additional risk by making it in full view 
of the world—but as shown by the feat 
of Astronaut Shepard, this very risk en- 
hances our stature when we are success- 
ful. But this is not merely a race. 
Space is open to us now; and our eager- 
ness to share its meaning is not gov- 
erned by the efforts of others. We go 
into space because whatever mankind 
must undertake, freemen must fully 
share. [Applause.] 

I therefore ask the Congress, above 
and beyond the increases I have earlier 
requested for space activities, to pro- 
vide the funds which are needed to meet 
the following national goals: 

First, I believe that this Nation should 
commit itself to achieving the goal, be- 
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fore this decade is out, of landing a man 
on the moon and returning him safely to 
earth. No single space project in this 
period will be more exciting, or more im- 
pressive to mankind, or more important 
for the long-range exploration of space; 
and none will be so difficult or expensive 
to accomplish. Including necessary sup- 
porting research, this objective will re- 
quire an additional $531 million this year 
and still higher sums in the future. We 
propose to accelerate development of the 
appropriate lunar spacecraft. We pro- 
pose to develop alternate liquid and 
solid fuel boosters much larger than any 
now being developed, until certain which 
is superior. We propose additional 
funds for other engine development and 
for unmanned explorations—explora- 
tions which are particularly important 
for one purpose which this Nation will 
never overlook: the survival of the man 
who first makes this daring flight. But 
in a very real sense, it will not be one 
man going to the moon—we make this 
judgment affirmatively—it will be an en- 
tire nation. For all of us must work to 
put him there. 

Second, an additional $23 million, to- 
gether with $7 million already available, 
will accelerate development of the 
Rover nuclear rocket, This is a tech- 
nological enterprise in which we are well 
on the way to striking progress, and 
which gives promise of some day provid- 
ing a means for even more exciting and 
ambitious exploration of space, perhaps 
beyond the moon, perhaps to the very 
ends of the solar system itself. 

Third, an additional $50 million will 
make the most of our present leadership 
by accelerating the use of space satel- 
lites for worldwide communications. 
When we have put into space a system 
that will enable people in remote areas 
of the earth to exchange messages, hold 
conversations, and eventually see tele- 
vision programs, we will have achieved 
a success as beneficial as it will be strik- 
ing. 

Fourth, an additional $75 million—of 
which $53 million is for the Weather 
Bureau—will help give us at the earliest 
possible time a satellite system for world- 
wide weather observation. Such a sys- 
tem will be of inestimable commercial 
and scientific value; and the information 
it provides will be made freely available 
to all the nations of the world. 

Let it be clear—and this is a judgment 
which the Members of the Congress 
must finally make—let it be clear that 
I am asking the Congress and the coun- 
try to accept a firm commitment to a 
new course of action—a course which 
will last for many years and carry very 
heavy costs, $531 million in the fiscal 
year 1962 and an estimated $7-9 billion 
additional over the next 5 years. If we 
are to go only halfway, or reduce our 
sights in the face of difficulty, in my 
judgment it would be better not to go 
atall. This is a choice which this coun- 
try must make, and I am confident that 
under the leadership of the Space Com- 
mittees of the Congress and the Appro- 
priations Committees you will consider 
the matter carefully.. It is a most im- 
portant decision that we make as a na- 
tion; but all of you have lived through 
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the last 4 years and have seen the signi- 
ficance of space and the adventures in 
space, and no one can predict with cer- 
tainty what the ultimate meaning will 
be of the mastery of space. I believe 
we should go to the moon. But I think 
every citizen of this country as well as 
the Members of Congress should con- 
sider the matter carefully in making 
their judgment, to which we have given 
attention over many weeks and months, 
as it is a heavy burden; and there is no 
sense in agreeing, or desiring, that the 
United States take an affirmative posi- 
tion in outer space unless we are pre- 
pared to do the work and bear the bur- 
dens to make it successful. If we are 
not, we should decide today. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Let me stress also that more money 
alone will not do the job. This decision 
demands a major national commitment 
of scientific and technical manpower, 
material and facilities, and the possi- 
bility of their diversion from other im- 
portant activities where they are already 
thinly spread. It means a degree of 
dedication, organization, and discipline 
which have not always characterized 
our research and development efforts. It 
means we cannot afford undue work 
stoppages, inflated costs of material or 
talent, wasteful interagency rivalries, or 
a high turnover of key personnel. 

New objectives and new money can- 
not solve these problems. They could, 
in fact, aggravate them further—unless 
every scientist, every engineer, every 
serviceman, every technician, contrac- 
tor, and civil servant involved gives his 
personal pledge that this Nation will 
move forward, with the full speed of 
freedom, in the exciting adventure of 
space. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion let me emphasize one 
point. It is not a pleasure for any Presi- 
dent of the United States, as I am sure 
it was not a pleasure for my predecessor, 
to come before the Congress and ask for 
new appropriations which place burdens 
on our people. I came to this conclu- 
sion with some reluctance. But in my 
judgment this is a most serious time in 
the life of our country and in the life 
of freedom around the globe, and it is 
the obligation of the President of the 
United States to at least make his rec- 
ommendation to the Members of the 
Congress so that they can reach their 
own conclusions with that judgment be- 
fore them. You must decide yourselves, 
as I have decided; and I am confident 
that whether you finally decide in the 
way that I have decided or not, that 
your judgment, as my judgment, will be 
reached on what is in the best interests 
of our country. [Applause.] 

In conclusion, let me emphasize one 
further point, that we are determined as 
a nation in 1961 that freedom shall sur- 
vive and succeed, and whatever the peril 
and setbacks we have some very large 
advantages. 

The first is the simple fact that we are 
on the side of liberty—and, since the 
beginning of history, liberty has been 
winning out all over the globe. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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A second great asset is that we are not 
alone. We have friends and allies all 
over the world- who share our devotion 
to freedom. [Applause.] May I cite as 
a symbol of traditional and effective 
friendship the great ally I am about to 
visit—France. I look forward to my visit 
to France, and to my discussion with the 
great captain of the Western World, 
President de Gaulle, as a meeting of 
particular significance, permitting the 
kind of close and ranging consultation 
which will strength both our countries 
and serve their common purposes of 
worldwide peace and liberty. [Ap- 
plause.}] Such serious conversations do 
not require a pale unanimity—they are 
rather the instruments of trust and un- 
derstanding over a long road. 

A third asset is our desire for peace. 
It is sincere and I believe the world 
knows it. We are proving it in our pa- 
tience at the test-ban table, and we are 
proving it in the U.N. where our efforts 
have been directed toward maintaining 
that organization’s usefulness as a pro- 
tector of the independent or small na- 
tions. [Applause.] In these and other 
instances the response of our opponents 
has not been encouraging. 

Yet it is important that they should 
know that our patience at the bargain- 
ing table is nearly inexhaustible, 
though our credulity is limited—that our 
hopes for peace are unfailing, while our 
determination to protect our security is 
resolute. For these reasons I have long 
thought it wise to meet with the Soviet 
Premier for a personal exchange of 
views. A meeting in Vienna next 
month turned out to be convenient for 
us both; and the Austrian Government 
has kindly made us. welcome. No 
formal agenda is planned and no nego- 
tiations will be undertaken; but we will 
make clear that America’s enduring 
concern is for both peace and free- 
dom [fapplause]—that we are anxious 
to live in harmony with the Russian 
people—that we seek no conquests, no 
satellites, no riches—and that we seek 
only the day when “nation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war anymore” [applause]. 

Finally, our greatest asset in this 
struggle is the American people—their 
willingness to pay the price for these 
programs—to understand and accept a 
long struggle—to share their resources 
with other less fortunate peoples—to 
meet the tax levels and close the tax 
loopholes I have requested—to exercise 
self-restraint instead of pushing up 
wages or prices, or overproducing cer- 
tain crops, or spreading military secrets, 
or urging unessential expenditures or 
improper monopolies or harmful work 
stoppages—to serve in the Peace Corps 
or the armed services or the Federal 
civil service, or the Congress—to strive 
for excellence in their schools, in their 
cities and in their physical fitness and 
that of their children—to take part in 
civil defense—to pay higher postal 
rates, higher payroll taxes and higher 
teachers’ salaries in order to strengthen 
our society—to show friendship to stu- 
dents and visitors from other lands who, 
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after visiting us, go back in many cases 
to be the future leaders of their country, 
with an image of America; and I want 
that image, and I know you do, to be 
affirmative and positive. And finally, to 
practice democracy at home, in all 
States, with all races, to respect each 
other and to protect the constitutional 
rights of all citizens. [Applause.] 

I have not asked for a single program 
which did not cause one or all Ameri- 
cans some inconvenience, or some hard- 
ship, or some sacrifice. But they have 
responded—and you in the Congress 
have responded to your duty—and I feel 
confident in asking today for a similar 
response to these new and larger de- 
mands. It is heartening to know, as I 
journey abroad, that our country is 
united in its commitment to freedom— 
and is ready to do its duty. [Applause, 
the Members rising.] 

At 1 o’clock and 22 minutes p.m. the 
President, accompanied by the commit- 
tee of escort, retired from the Hall of 
the House of Representatives. 

The Doorkeeper escorted the invited 
guests from the Chamber in the follow- 
ing order: 

The members of the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

The Ambassadors, Ministers, and 
Chargés d’Affaires of foreign govern- 
ments. 





JOINT SESSION DISSOLVED 


The SPEAKER. The Chair declares 
the joint session of the two Houses now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly, at 1 o’clock and 24 min- 
utes p.m. the joint session of the two 
Houses was dissolved. 

The Members of the Senate retired to 
their Chamber. 

The SPEAKER. The President’s mes- 
sage will be referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered printed. 





RECESS 


The SPEAKER. The House will stand 
in recess until 2:30 o’clock p.m. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 24 min- 
utes p.m.) the House stood in recess un- 
til 2 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m. 





AFTER RECESS 


The recess having expired, the House 
was called to order by the Speaker at 2 
o’clock and 30 minutes p.m. 





COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs may have un- 
til midnight tomorrow night to file re- 
ports on H.R. 6269, H.R. 7148, H.R. 2417 
and H.R. 879. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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STOP BULLDOZERS TO COMMU- 
NIST CASTRO 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a House resolution 
which would place this House on record 
as opposing the shipment of any equip- 
ment to Communist Cuba. I hope this 
House will follow the sentiments of the 
majority of the American people and 
oppose without compromise this black- 
mail. With communism knocking at 
the door of the United States the Amer- 
ican people are now looking to Congress 
to save this Nation and the Western 
Hemisphere from complete Communist 
domination. 

Mr. Speaker, our people are shocked 
and disturbed as never before in mod- 
ern history over this fantastic and un- 
believable proposal to strengthen our 
enemy with our own money and equip- 
ment. They are shocked even further 
by the suggestion that those contribut- 
ing to Castro’s support would be guar- 
anteed Government tax exemption for 
such contributions. 

Our Government leaders do not learn 
by experience. They make the same 
mistakes over and over again. With our 
gifts of trucks and mechanized equip- 
ment we enabled Russia to occupy and 
hold all of central Europe in slavery. 
It was British and French appeasement 
of the raving Hitler that gave him the 
time to build up his bloody and ruth- 
less war machine. Some of the coun- 
tries he later attacked even loaned him 
money and equipment. We have helped 
nation after nation only to see them 
join Russia and her growing list of sat- 
ellites. We sent Japan the scrap iron 
which killed thousands of our American 
servicemen. Bulldozers, trucks, helium, 
and all such material will definitely help 
Castro in his wild ambitions to conquer 
militarily and by subversion all of south- 
ern and central America. This equip- 
ment will unquestionably enable him to 
build airfields, military highways, mis- 
Sile bases, and launching ramps with 
which someday to hit the civilian popu- 
lations of New Orleans, Mobile, Miami, 
Jacksonville, and other great cities. Our 
Government helped Castro into power. 
Our Government helped him strengthen 
his position by the weak, unsupported 
April 17 invasion, and now we propose 
to give him the military strength to ad- 
vance against our Nation and our West- 
ern allies. We should prevent any group 
in America by any means from shipping 
anything to Castro that will enable him 
to strengthen his Communist position 
economically, militarily, or otherwise. 

I hope this House will adopt this res- 
olution before it is too late. We can- 
not, we must not reward Communist 
blackmail. 
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ACTION NEARS ON LEAD-ZINC 
SMALL PRODUCERS BILL 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. _ Speaker, 
Chairman Aspinall of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
has authorized further hearings by the 
Mines and Mining Subcommittee on the 
lead and zinc small producers bill, on 
June 16th. 

It is my earnest hope, as chairman of 
the subcommittee and a sponsor of H.R. 
84 on this subject, that it will be possible 
on that date to receive a favorable ad- 
ministration report and to complete sub- 
committee action on the measure. 

While the administration has not yet 
announced its position, it is a matter 
of record that President Kennedy sup- 
ported an identical proposal while serv- 
ing in the other body in the 86th Con- 
gress, and publicly: deplored the -bill’s 
veto after its passage by Congress last 
year. 

With strong bipartisan support in both 
this House and the other body, there is 
good reason to hope that action is near- 
ing in this Congress upon this life-or- 
death legislation for thousands of Amer- 
ican miners. 





THE LATE DAVID LYNN 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. 
McCorMack]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
David Lynn, who served as Architect of 
the Capitol from 1923 to 1954, died today 
after a short illness.. Prior to his service 
as Architect, Mr. Lynn served for 22 
years under previous architects, Edward 
Clark and Elliott Woods. 

Mr. Lynn was appointed Architect of 
the Capitol by President Coolidge on 
August 22, 1923. He came from an old 
family, of Frederick and Allegany 
Counties, Md., who for many generations 
had been distinguished in the judicial, 
military, business and social life of the 
State. His great, great grandfather, 
Judge David Lynn, was one of the three 
Commissioners appointed in 1751 to lay 
out the town of Georgetown. 

Mr. Lynn was born in Wheeling, W. Va., 
November 10, 1873; was educated in 
public schools of Cumberland and the 
Allegany County Academy. He entered 
the Office of the Architect of the Capi- 
tol on July 1, 1901 during the tenure of 
Edward Clark as Architect. He was ap- 
pointed the seventh Architect of the 
Capitol, following the death of Elliott 
Woods. 

During his tenure as Architect, there 
were constructed and added to the build- 
ings in the Leglisative and Judicial 
groups, the New House Office Building, 
the First Street wing of the Senate Office 
Building, the U.S, Supreme Court Build- 
ing, the central refrigeration plant and 
other additions to the Capitol Power- 
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plant, the annex and addition to the 
Main Library of Congress Building; and 
the legislative garage. 

During his tenure, the 62 acres of land 
lying immediately north of Constitution 
Avenue were acquired and developed as 
part of the Capitol Grounds park area; 
the Capitol, Senate; and House Office 
Buildings were completely air condi- 
tioned; the roofs over the Senate and 
House wings of the Capitol were recon- 
structed and the interiors of the House 
aud Senate Chambers were remodeled; 
the terraces of the Capitol Building were 
reconstructed. 

The U.S. Botanic Garden was relo- 
cated to its present site and the New 
Conservatory was constructed and the 
grounds developed under his direction. 

In connection with construction proj- 
ects, Mr. Lynn served as a member of 
the Commission for Enlarging the Capi- 
tol Grounds; the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building Commission; the Joint Com- 
mission to acquire a site and additional 
buildings for the Library of Congress; 
and was a member of the Zoning Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia and 
Alley Dwelling Authority. 

He served as Acting Director of the 
United States Botanic Garden from 1934 
to 1954. 

Mr. Lynn retired as Architect of the 
Capitol on September 30, 1954. Until his 
death, he continued to reside at his resi- 
dence, 3700 Quebec Street NW.; Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Those of us who knew Dave Lynn will 
always remember him as a man dedi- 
cated to his work, a gentleman; and a 
man of fine, sweet character and en- 
nobling state of mind. 

To his loved ones left behind I extend 
my deep sympathy in their bereavement. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, the former Speaker of 
the House of Representatives [Mr. 
MartTINn}. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join with the majority 
leader [Mr. McCormack] in expressing 
my sincere regrets at the death of David 
Lynn. For over 50 years he was a valued, 
trusted, and able employee of the Capitol. 

During his tenure of office he was able 
to expand not only the buildings and ac- 
commodations of the Capitol itself, but 
of the Capitol grounds as well. His work 
wa; exceptionally good. He wasa gentle- 
man in every sense of the word and was 
genuinely respected. He was first ap- 
pointed by Calvin. Coolidge. He had.a 
long record. as Assistant Architect previ- 
ous to his promotion to the chief posi- 
tion. 

We dislike to see a man of the distinc- 
tion and integrity of Dave Lynn pass 
away, but. that is life. It comes to all. 
I want to extend my deepest sympathy to 
his family and his many friends in this 
their hour of. sorrow.. A really great 
American has passed away. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
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to extend their remarks in relation to 
our late friend, David Lynn. 





COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. Spence] I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency may be permitted to sit during 
general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, on 
behalf of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CeLter] I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on the Judiciary 
may have until midnight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 





FURNISHING INFORMATION TO THE 
POSTMASTER GENERAL 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
- call up House Resolution 301 and ask for 

its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read the resolution as:fol- 
‘lows: 
Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
‘the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
1986) to repeal the provisions of section 5 
of the Act of July 28, 1916, as amended, re- 
lating to the furnishing of information to 
the Postmaster General by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to reve- 
nue received by railroads from express com- 
panies for the transportation of express mat- 
ter. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill, and shall continue not 
tq,exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and the amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 301 provides for the 
consideration of H.R. 1986, to repeal the 
provisions of section 5 of the act of 
July 28, 1916, as amended, relating to 
the furnishing of information to the 
Postmaster General by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to 
revehue received by railroads from ex- 
press companies for the transportation 
of express matter. The resolution pro- 
vides for an open rule with 1 hour of 
general debate. 

The purpose. of H.R. 1986 is to repeal 
what the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service calls obsolete, unworkable, 
and unnecessary provisions of section 5 
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of the Railway Mail Pay Act of 1916 
which purport.to give the Postmaster 
General access to rail rates for carrying 
express matter in order to compare them 
with rail rates for carrying non-first- 
class mail and authorize the Postmaster 
General to reduce rail rates for such 
mail to the level of the express rail 
rates if the express rail rates so deter- 
mined are lower. 

According to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, this legislation 
will remove a serious impediment to the 
continuance of a valuable public service 
rendered by the only remaining private 
enterprise facility for the rapid and eco- 
nomical transportation throughout the 
United States of shipments for which 
express service is desired by the ship- 
ping public. 

The committee further urges that it 
is increasingly evident that prompt en- 
actment of H.R. 1986 is imperative if the 
American public is to be assured the 
benefits of adequate rapid-service ex- 
press shipping facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to the rule and urge the adoption of 
H. Res. 301 in order that the House may 
consider H.R. 1986 as reported by 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

I know of no opposition to the rule 
and therefore reserve the balance of my 
time, I now yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Brown}. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Texas has just stated, 
House Resolution 301 makes in order 
the consideration of the bill H.R. 1986 
under an open rule, with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate. This legislation will re- 
move a serious impediment to the con- 
tinuance of a valuable public service 
rendered by the only remaining private 
enterprise facility for rapid and eco- 
nomical transportation throughout the 
United States of shipments for which 
express service is desired by the shipping 
public. 

The express service referred to is the 
American Railway Express which, I un- 
derstand, is a cooperative effort of all 
the railroads in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, there was no opposition 
to the granting of this rule when that 
question was before that body. I un- 
derstand that there was no minority re- 
port filed against the bill by the Legis- 
lative Committee, although I have been 
informed an amendment may be offered 
to the measure under general debate. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDs]. 

PROGRAM FOR BALANCE OF WEEK AND NEXT WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to inquire of the majority leader if 
he will inform us as to the program for 
the balance of this week, and for next 
week. 

Mr.McCORMACK. After the disposi- 
tion of this bill, if the rule is adopted, 
there will be no further business this 
week. However, there is the possibility 
of a conference report later on in the 
day. 

As I understand, the conference re- 
port has been agreed upon and we are 
in hopes it will come in today so that we 
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can dispose of it. It is the intention, 
of course, on Monday next to adjourn 
from Monday until the following Thurs- 
day. In other words, there will be no 
business on Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday. On Thursday there will be 
the State, Justice, and Judiciary appro- 
priation bill for 1962. 

I make the usual reservation that any 
further program will be announced 
later, and conference reports may be 
brought up at any time. 

If the conference report comes in to- 
day and is disposed of, then we will go 
over from today until Monday and from 
Monday next until Thursday, but I will 
not make that unanimous-consent re- 
quest now, until we find out what 
happens to the bill that is in conference. 

Mr. ARENDS. What is that confer- 
ence report? 

Mr. McCORMACK. That is the bill 
carrying $600 million in connection with 
Latin America. The Senate added an 
amendment limiting it to 8 percent. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield so that I may ask the 
majority leader a question? 

Mr. BROWN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
have any idea when we are going to get 
the “granddaddy” of them all, the for- 
eign giveaway authorization bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. A very impor- 
tant bill in connection with our defense 
is the one to which the gentleman is 
referring. I am unable to answer the 
question now with any degree of definite- 
ness. 

Mr. GROSS. I would hope that we 
could get the authorization bill and then 
the appropriation bill in such time that 
we would not have to consider the con- 
ference report on the appropriation for 
the foreign giveaway at 2 o’clock in the 
morning. I would hope that for a 
change this would not be the situation 
this year. Let us have some opportu- 
nity to know what is in the conference 
report. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Of course, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts cannot 
admit the premise of the gentleman’s 
observation. I shall not contradict the 
gentleman, but I do not admit the prem- 
ise. However, we always try to conduct 
matters so that the situation as stated 
by the gentleman, if ever correct, would 
never happen. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for those words. I do not know exactly 
what they mean, but I thank him. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time, and yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1986) to repeal the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the act of July 
28, 1916, as amended, relating to the 
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furnishing of information to the Post- 
master General by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to rev- 
enue received by railroads from express 
companies for the transportation of ex- 
press matter. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 1986 with Mr. 
Sisk in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. Murray]. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
1986 is based on official recommenda- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the Commission’s last three 
annual reports to the Congress and is 
distinctly in the public interest. It is 
also recommended by Chairman OREN 
Harris of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, who has spon- 
sored an identical bill, H.R. 5600. 

H.R. 1986 will repeal an obsolete, un- 
workable, and unnecessary provision en- 
acted 45 years ago as part of the Railway 
Mail Pay Act of 1916. The provision 
authorizes the Postmaster General to re- 
quest from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission information on rail rates 
for transporting express matter and, in 
effect, to equalize payments for rail 
transportation of mail—other than first 
class—with such rates. 

This provision has never once been 
applied and, in fact, cannot be applied. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has so ruled three times—in 1949, 1954, 
and 1959—in response to requests from 
the Postmaster General. But it stands 
as a very serious impediment to the con- 
tinued existence of a valuable public 
transportation service rendered by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

This public transportation service is 
the Railway Express Agency—the sole 
remaining private enterprise facility for 
the rapid and economical transportation 
throughout the United States of ship- 
ments for which express service is de- 
sired by the shipping public. 

The whole purpose of the 1916 provi- 
sion was based upon rates paid by ex- 
press companies for railway transporta- 
tion of their shipments. ‘There were 
then seven independent express com- 
panies dealing with the railroads sub- 
Stantially as other shippers did. That 
is, the express companies paid rates for 
the transportation of their shipments 
over railroad lines. 

Conditions under which the 1916 pro- 
vision was enacted were far different 
than those obtaining today. All of the 
independent express companies long 
since have vanished from the picture. 
There is now only one express facility— 
the Railway Express Agency—and it is 
not an independent entity as were the 
express companies operating in 1916. 
Railway Express Agency was created in 
1929 by the major railroads of the United 
States—under strong Federal urging—as 
a consolidated railroad-owned facility 
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to provide express service over railroad 
lines. The consolidation and operations 
thereunder were governed by a standard 
agreement, including an arrangement for 
pooling revenues and incomes. 

Under this pooling arrangement, in 
view of competitive conditions and the 
prospect of loss operations, no rates 
could be fixed by the railroads for the 
transportation of express shipments. 
Instead, the standard agreement pro- 
vided that Railway Express Agency 
would accept shipments from the pub- 
lic at competitive rates, collect its rev- 
enues, pay all expenses for terminal 
operations and pickup and _ delivery 
services, and turn over to the partici- 
pating carriers whatever amounts re- 
mained. 

This standard agreement continued 
for a number of years, but in recent years 
the resulting losses to the railroads have 
become so heavy that they can no longer 
afford to sponsor the express operation 
under the agreement. The express com- 
pany has been unable to pay the rail- 
roads their bare out-of-pocket costs of 
carrying express shipments from city to 
city. In fact, for several years past 
Railway Express has not even been able 
to meet all of its own direct costs. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
at one time required Railway Express 
Agency to report revenues paid to the 
railroads and made the information 
available to the Postmaster General dur- 
ing the 5-year period 1950 to 1955. The 
Post Office Department in 1955 agreed 
that the requirement should be discon- 
tinued. This strongly substantiates the 
position taken by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and its recommenda- 
tion for enactment of H.R. 1986. 

Complete hearings were held by our 
subcommittees, both last year—on a 
similar bill—and this year. Many or- 
ganizations and associations represent- 
ing the shipping public strongly support 
the legislation and urge its early enact- 
ment. A number of these organizations 
submitted carefully considered resolu- 
tions in favor of H.R. 1986, which are in- 
cluded in the printed record of hearings. 

Failure to enact H.R. 1986 seriously 
threatens the continued existence of the 
fine and valuable public service rendered 
by Railway Express Agency as a part of 
our private enterprise system. The rail- 
roads can no longer continue to absorb 
heavy losses from operation of the 
agency each year. Nor can they safely 
enter into a proposed new contract with 
Railway Express Agency, providing for 
further reorganization and maximum 
improvements in efficiency and economy 
of operation, unless H.R. 1986 is enacted. 

If the 1916 provision remains on the 
statute books, the railroads will always 
face the threat that they may be forced 
to reduce their rates for transporting 
parcel post to the low level at which 
they must maintain their charges to 
Railway Express Agency if the agency is 
to continue as a private enterprise. If 
this were to occur—that is, if the rail- 
roads were forced to so greatly reduce 
their parcel post rates—they would have 
no alternative but to close up Railway 
Express Agency. They could not afford 
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the tremendous losses which would re- 
sult from carrying parcel post at less 
than cost. 

It seems to me that H.R. 1986 gives us 
a rare opportunity in this day and age. 
We have the chance to preserve a very 
important public transportation service 
for the people of this country and it will 
not require the spending of $1 of the 
taxpayers’ money. We have only to re- 
move an unnecessary legislative obstacle 
from the path of its development. 

One thing should be clearly under- 
stood. Enactment of H.R. 1986 will cause 
no additional cost to the Government or 
the users of the mails. Amounts paid 
the railroads for transporting mail are 
within the complete control of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, as they 
have been for many years, and enact- 
ment of H.R. 1986 will not interfere 
with that control. The Commission, in 
its sound discretion, will always have 
the right to consider conditions relating 
to the transportation of express matter 
when it is fixing rates for the transpor- 
tation of mail. It does not need, and 
should not be burdened with, an arbi- 
trary and wholly unnecessary statutory 
provision such as the one to be repealed 
by H.R. 1986. 

In this connection, the committee re- 
port spells out the desirability of full 
disclosure of all pertinent railway ex- 
press revenue and rate information for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
the Post Office Department, and the 
public after enactment of H.R. 1986. 
We have full assurance from represent- 
atives of the Railway Express Agency, 
in the printed record of hearings; that 
all such pertinent information will be 
made available. 

In the judgment of our committee, it 
is distinctly in the public interest that 
H.R. 1986 be enacted to assure the pub- 
lic the continued benefits of a nationwide 
railway express service operating as a 
self-sustaining private enterprise. 

I strongly urge approval of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, T 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Barry]. 

Mr. BARRY. Mr. Chairman, we have 
before us today H.R. 1986 which the 
Post Office Committee, of which I am a 
member, feels to be an essential piece 
of legislation. If we do not pass this 
bill today there is a real possibility that 
it may mean the end of Railway Express, 
the only remaining private enterprise 
facility for express service for the ship- 
ping public throughout the country. 

If the provisions of section 557, to be 
repealed by this bill, were to be enforced 
it might very well critically reduce the 
postal revenues of the railroads. This 
our railroads could not afford. There- 
fore they might be forced to abolish 
REA rather than incur such a loss. In 
addition there is a plan which it is hoped 
will be put in operation July 1 of this 
year that will place REA on a profit and 
loss basis. In the judgment of the com- 
mittee this is necessary to assure the 
efficient and economical operation re- 
quired to preserve the business. This 
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change, essential to the survival of REA, 
cannot be made if this bill is not passed. 

Under the present system of operation 
of the railroad, with the Railway Ex- 
press as a pooled subsidiary, the com- 
petitive rate situation envisaged when 
this law was first passed in 1916, simply 
does not exist. Since the situation has 
changed so completely, the law instead 
of benefiting the public is now merely a 
dead letter and an anachronism. REA 
cannot compete with the Post Office on 
terms. of equality. 

The Post Office Department pays no 
interest. on debt. 

The Post Office Department pays no 
charge for borrowed vehicles. 

The Post Office Department does not 
need to obtain truck rights. 

The Post Office Department is not 
regulated by the 50 States. 

The Post Office Department is not 
subject to strikes or work stoppages in- 
terrupting the service. 

The Post Office Department has space 
priority and can control rail service. 

The Post Office Department makes no 
payment for loss and damage except on 
insured parcels, for which an _ exira 
charge is made. 

Parcel post does not handle certain 
costly commodities. 

The Post Office Department has no 
worries about bankruptcy or liquidation. 
In spite of what the law says, as a prac- 
tical matter, it does not even have to 
operate without a loss. 

The Post Office Department receives 
extensive terminal and en route services 
from railroads which are furnished by 
REA at its own expense. 

The Post Office Department pays rail- 
roads only for “space used” in the line 
haul; express pays for “space assigned.” 

The Post Office Department pays no 
taxes of any kind. 

The Post Office Department pays no 
fees for licenses or permits. 

The Post Office Department is in the 
Federal Government retirement plan, 
rather than the more costly social secu- 
rity or railroad retirement systems. 

The enactment of this bill will result 
in no additional cost for the Govern- 
ment. It is essential to the survival of a 
private railway express in the United 
States. It is supported by the great ma- 
jority of those concerned. I urge this 
House to vote for the passage of H.R. 
1986. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. I understand that 
the Postmaster has voiced opposition to 
this program, is that correct? 

Mr. BARRY. According to my under- 
standing, the Postmaster is not in favor 
of this legislation. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. The report would 
indicate that the Department is opposed 
to the legislation. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. DULSKI. The Postmaster has 
only a slight objection to it, but he has 
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had the same objection for the last 45 
years. 

Mr. HOLTZMAN. Can the gentleman 
tell me whether the authority given the 
Postmaster in this legislation has ever 
been used by him? 

Mr. BARRY. No. The authority has 
never been used since the bill was en- 
acted in 1916. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARRY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM... The gentleman 
is a member of the subcommitte that 
considered this legislation, he has gone 
into it very thoroughly, and I want to 
compliment him on the fine presentation 
he has made. I want to associate myself 
with the remarks he has made on this 
bill. It is something that should have 
been enacted long ago if we are going to 
save a great industry. I hope all of the 
members of the committee will listen to 
the debate carefully and that the bill will 
be passed unanimously. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Dutsxk1]. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, it was 
my privilege to serve as chairman of the 
subcommittee which considered H.R. 
1986 and reported it favorably to the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
I believe I am correct in saying that all 
but one of the seven members of the sub- 
committee favor this legislation. 

The purpose is simply to strike from 
the law an obsolete provision which, re- 
gardless of the soundness of its intent 
when enacted 45 years ago, today is 
worse than useless—it is damaging. The 
provision in question has never once been 
applied during its 45-year history. In- 
deed, since 1928 there has been no way 
to apply it. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as the agency directly con- 
cerned, has asked for repeal of the pro- 
vision in each of its last three annual re- 
ports to the Congress. 

I will not review the very comprehen- 
sive record in detail. I will simply em- 
phasize certain important points. First 
of all, as the record shows, the provision 
in question has never been used and there 
is no reasonable prospect that it can be 
used. Certainly, there is no justification 
for keeping useless language on the stat- 
ute books. 

Secondly, no one can be hurt by re- 
peal of the 1916 provision. Not 1 cent 
will be added to postal costs of opera- 
tion, to expenses of mail users, or to the 
taxpayers’ burden. All too seldom do we 
have the opportunity to consider bene- 
ficial legislation that has no cost. 

Finally, enactment of H.R. 1986 is 
necessary to remove a serious and un- 
justified impediment to the continued 
operation of a valuable public service 
rendered by private enterprise. 

We do not here have the usual case 
of a statute which has grown old but 
does no harm. This 1916 statute is more 
like the ship which sinks in the channel. 
It not only is no good to anybody, it is 
a downright menace to navigation. This 
old statute, which never has and never 
can be used, is a menace to those who 
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are trying desperately to navigate the 
Railway Express Agency out of a great 
crisis. But it is worse than useless when 
viewed in the light of present and future 
public service requirements. 

Conditions in the 120-year-old express 
business had deteriorated by 1958 to the 
point where the railroads were suffering 
$40 million annual losses on express 
service. Obviously, with competition 
facing the railroads in every aspect of 
their business, they could not go on ab- 
sorbing such losses. They prepared to 
liquidate the express company. This 
country was about to lose an essential 
service and 37,000 employees were about 
to become unemployed. This near trag- 
edy was averted. By drastic measures 
and revisions of the terms of the express 
contracts with the railroads and the air- 
lines, the express business was continued 
for a trial period. We are fast ap- 
proaching the end of that trial. It has 
been singularly successful. Wise, dedi- 
cated men have exerted tremendous ef- 
fort to insure the continued availebility 
of express service to the people of this 
country. The single barrier to the suc- 
cessful launching upon a new era is the 
obsolete legislation which our committee 
has recommended we repeal. 

The plan which has been devised for 
gradual reinvigoration of this old com- 
pany provides for the payment of a basic 
amount to the railroads for services ren- 
dered and then a distribution of any re- 
maining amount after all expenses on a 
50-50 basis between the express company 
and its railroad owners. I doubt wheth- 
er this arrangement, even if it were put 
into effect, would be such as to permit 
the application of the statute in question 
any more than the present arrangement 
will permit such application. The own- 
ers of the agency cannot take the risk, 
however, that someone would attempt to 
apply the statute to the new arrange- 
ment. They cannot risk having their 
mail revenues reduced below the reason- 
able level fixed by the ICC while they are 
trying to breathe new life into the ex- 
press company. ‘They will sacrifice the 
ccmpany before they will take that risk, 
and I do not blame them. 

There is one aspect of the hearings on 
this matter which I believe was most 
unusual. We have here a bill which is 
really a very special type of legislation 
in that it directly affects only one com- 
pany in our vast country. One would 
scarcely expect such a bill to call forth 
broad public interest and support, but 
that is just what has happened here. 
This bill has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the National Industrial Traffic 
League, the National Retail Merchants 
Association, the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, 
the Transportation Association of Amer- 
ica, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
the Air Transport Association, the As- 
sociations of American Railroads and 
American Short Line Railroads, and 
seven shippers’ advisory boards repre- 
senting every section of this country. 

Our subcommittee received presenta- 
tions from all of these sources and also 
from those who appeared in opposition. 
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The opposition was largely limited to the 
competitors of the Express Company. 
We reviewed all of these expressions and 
carefully considered all of the possible 
ramifications of this bill. On the basis 
of my study of the matter, I unreserved- 
ly recommend the adoption of H.R. 1986. 
I am convinced that it is in the best 
interests of the American people. 

One last point should be reempha- 
sized. The repeal of this unused legis- 
lation can hurt no one, including the 
postal service. The rates for the trans- 
portation of mail are fixed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission at a 
reasonable level. They are subject to 
review at any time. The Commission can 
take into consideration any relevant 
matters when it is determining the 
proper level for mail rates—including 
amounts received by the railroads for 
the transportation of express. There is 
no chance of the postal service being 
unfairly dealt with by the railroads. 

We really have only one decision to 
make here and that is whether we will 
remove the blockage in the channel 
which impedes the progress of a reju- 
venated company. Refusal to do so will 
cut the American people off from an en- 
terprise which has been an important 
part of American transportation since 
the cays of the stagecoach, and which 
has an equally important role to play in 
the space age to come. 

I strongly urge that the House approve 
H.R. 1986. 

Did the gentleman from Connecticut 
desire me to yield? 

Mr. MONAGAN. The gentleman an- 
swered the question I was going to ask 
about how the rates are set. They are 
now set by the ICC, as I understand. 

Mr. DULSKI. That is true. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may desire. 

Mr. Chairman, regardless of whether 
this bill should or should not pass, and 
regardless of my opinion of it, I do think 
that we ought to make the record very 
clear as regards the position of the ad- 
ministration. 

On page 13 of the report, in a letter 
to the chairman of our committee, the 
Postmaster General states: 


This Department opposes the enactment 
of this bill. 


And then over on page 14 of the report 
he concludes by saying: 

In these circumstances, the Department 
cannot support the proposal to repeal a pro- 
vision of law designed by the Congress to 
provide a means for avoiding discriminatory 
rates for the transportation of mail by rail- 
road which are in excess of those applicable 
to comparable commercial shipments, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Epwarp Day, 
Postmaster General. 


I hope that answers the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CORBETT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. 


Chairman,. will 
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Mr. HARRIS. Is it not also true that 
the Parcel Post Association opposes this 
legislation? 

Mr. CORBETT. I am told that the 
answer is in the affirmative. I did not 


serve on the subcommittee. I do not 
know. 
Mr. HARRIS. Is it not also true that 


the parcel post program is associated in 
part with the Post Office Department? 

Mr. CORBETT. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it not also true that 
the parcel post business is in competi- 
tion with the Railway Express business? 

Mr. CORBETT. I would hardly say 
that. What has happened over the 
years is that when one charge is made 
for similar parcels to the Railway Ex- 
press, then a different charge is made 
to the Post Office Department. This is 
because the old law, the law which I as- 
sume is going to be repealed, stated that 
the facts and figures as to what the 
Railway Express pays ought to be made 
available to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Post Office Depart- 
ment because of our law requiring that 
the Postmaster General maintain parcel 
post rates at or about the break-even 
point. ; 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes, but they do not 
ask them to maintain rates that are be- 
low cost, do they? 

Mr. CORBETT. They are supposed 
to say within 4 percent of the average 
cost. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I may say to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas that Congress some 
years ago passed Public Law 199, which 
permitted the express company to skim 
the cream off the top of the Parcel Post 
Service. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORBETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. May I 
point out that when Congress had be- 
fore it Public Law 199 it allowed the 
express company to skim the cream off 
the top of the express business. 

Mr. GROSS. Of the express business 
or the parcel post business? 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. The par- 
cel post business. Definite promises 
were made by the express company that 
if this was repealed they would maintain 
the service.. I do not know how it is 
in other parts of the country, but if 
you want to send a package of over 20 
pounds now that cannot go into parcel 
post in my part of the country you have 
to travel miles-to an express office. It is 
true they will tell you they will send a 
truck over to pick it up, but-— 

Mr. CORBETT. I cannot yield fur- 
ther because I have run out of time. 
I took the time only to correct the record, 
not to get into an argument. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. I just 
wanted the record to show the facts. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr: Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WaLLHAUSER]. 


I yield to the gentle- 
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Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Chairman, 
I served as a‘ member of the subcommit- 
tee which held hearings on this legisla- 
tion and I want to commend the sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dutsxr], and all 
members of the subcommittee for their 
very conscientious and diligent attention 
to this important measure. 

I must confess that I experienced con- 
siderable difficulty—and perhaps this 
was shared by other members—in gain- 
ing a grasp of the complexities of our 
vast transportation system as they are 
involved in this legislation. After ex- 
tensive hearings, during which all parties 
at interest were given full opportunity to 
express their views and were subjected 
to intensive examination by the mem- 
bers, I concluded that the legislation is 
meritorious, will not cost the Govern- 
ment or the mail users any money, and 
should be enacted to remove a serious 
impediment to the continuance of a 
valuable private transportation enter- 
prise—the Railway Express Agency. 

Summed up as briefly as possible, there 
seem to me to be two fundamental ques- 
tions involved. One, What has section 
557 of the statute books accomplished’ in 
45 years; and, two, What would be the 
effect if this bill is passed and the sec- 
tion repealed? 

The answer to question No. 1 is that 
absolutely nothing has been accorm- 
plished by the passage of this section. 
Others have explained its purpose and 
its ineffectiveness. In this connection, 
I was struck by the fact that, since its 
enactment in 1916, no affirmative ac- 
tion has been’ taken by the postal es- 
tablishment to obtain the benefits that 
supposedly were intended to accrue to 
the postal service when the legislation 
was enacted in 1916. One would rea- 
sonably expect, after the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had ruled that 
the provisions of section 557 contained 
no mandate for the Commission to set 
up rates and that, in effect, the 1916 
provisions were impossible of applica- 
tion, that the postal establishment 
should have recommended official legis- 
lative action to the Congress to 
strengthen or implement the provisions 
of section 557. But, so far as I have 
been able to determine, this has not 
been done, and I believe this weakens 
the position of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in opposing H.R. 1986. 

Question No. 2, relating to what the 
effect will be if section 557 is repealed, 
as applied to the cost of parcel post 
service to the Government or to the tax- 
payer is that, in my judgment, sup- 
ported by much testimony on the rec- 
ord, there will bé no effect. 

All rail rates for mail are fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the basis of cost plus 3 percent on 
investment. Section 557 is not required 
to insure reasonable railroad rates for 
the transportation of such mail, and I 
believe that the Post Office Department 
has fair and ‘ample protection because 
of the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

And so, Mr. Chairman, I find that 
the overwhelming weight of direct and 
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factuai.evidence presented for our con- 
sideration strongly supports the rec- 
ommendation of the committee, that 
enactment of H.R. 1986 is desirable to 
remove an obsolete and useless provi- 
sion from the statute books and to clear 
the way for modernization of the essen- 
tial public transportation service now 
available only through the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. HenpDEeRSON]}. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
too served as a member of the special 
subcommittee which considered this leg- 
islation and which reported it favorably 
to the full committee after we had held 
complete and detailed hearings and re- 
eeived the views of all of the interested 
parties. 

Our chairman and other members who 
have spoken have very well expressed 
and explained the provisions of H.R. 1986 
and the unusual merit of this legislation. 
The distinguished gentleman from New 
York has been most helpful and has 
pointed out some of the great differences 
between the parcel post service of the 
Post Office Department and the express 
service performed by the Railway Ex- 
press Agencies. These differences, I be- 
lieve, have created the conditions which 
make the provisions which are to be 
repealed by the bill before us today use- 
less in the system of our laws in the 
United States. The most obvious dif- 
ference, of course, is that the postal serv- 
ice is operated by the Government while 
the Railway Express is supported by pri- 
vate capital. The Post Office Depart- 
ment, as the gentleman pointed out, pays 
no taxes and pays no license or other 
fees. It pays no interest on debt. It 
is not regulated by every State in which 
it operates. Most importantly, it seems 
to me, from the viewpoint of the con- 
sideration of the specific bill before us, 
and the provisions of the 1916 law which 
will be repealed, are the substantial dif- 
ferences in the services performed by the 
railroads for the mail traffic and for ex- 
press traffic. The Post Office Department 
has the right, and we know they exer- 
cise that right, to demand priority of 
space, and control the railway service 
to meet these requirements. 

In short, there are so many differ- 
ences between the services performed by 
the Post Office Department and by the 
railroads through the Railway Express 
that there seems to be no justification for 
the 1916 provisions which have never 
been used and have never been effective. 

As the gentleman pointed out, just 2 
short years ago the Railway Express 
Agency, the employer of 32,000 persons, 
was on the verge of liquidation or na- 
tionalization. The situation at that time 
was so bad that Resolution 8 was intro- 
duced in the Senate in 1959 and hear- 
ings held, looking to the nationalization 
of the express business. We came close 
at that point of having further serious 
Government encroachment into the 
business of transportation. Through in- 
genuity and determination and sound 
management and reorganization, which 
is the keystone of any successful private 
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enterprise, the Railway Express thus far 
has averted this catastrophe. A complex 
plan for reorganization of the express 
company was carefully worked out. They 
assured us it stands ready to go forward. 
Labor and management have worked to- 
gether in this plan for the future. They 
have told us the only barrier to this prog- 
ress is the threat that this 45-year-old 
law poses for the railroads in their at- 
tempt to reorganize the express com- 
pany. 

In my opinion this 1916 statute would 
probably be inapplicable even if the re- 
organization were to proceed without 
pause. But the railroads themselves are 
in too precarious a financial position to 
risk substantial reduction in revenues. 
I don’t think I would take such a risk if 
I were a railroad official, and I don’t be- 
lieve they should be expected to do so. 

We should not discourage this com- 
mendable effort to preserve the valu- 
able public service rendered by the ex- 
press business in the ranks of private 
enterprise. We can and should encour- 
age it and render badly needed assist- 
ance by removing a serious impediment 
through enactment of H.R. 1986. 

I strongly urge that the House approve 
this legislation as reported by the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross], who is ranking mi- 
nority member of the subcommittee. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the bill under consid- 
eration, H.R. 1986, in its present form. 
This legislation was considered by a sub- 
committee of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee and, following 
hearings, the subcommittee amended 
the bill in order to make it more palata- 
ble to the American people. But I re- 
gret to say that the recommendations 
of the subcommittee were not followed 
by the full committee and the subcom- 
mittee amendment was eliminated from 
the bill. At an appropriate time I shall 
offer this amendment, and I hope the 
Members will carefully consider the is- 
sues involved and give their approval 
to its adoption. 

I might explain that I offered the 
amendment in the subcommittee, a two- 
part amendment, one amendment being 
the amendment which I will offer and 
explain later; the other amendment 
amended the Postal Policy Act. I have 
dropped that amendment. 

When my amendment, the two-part 
amendment, was not accepted, I voted 
“present” on the bill in the subcom- 
mittee, reserving the right te offer the 
amendment in the full committee or 
bring it to the House floor. 

The subcommittee then adopted the 
first part of my amendment and brought 
it to the full committee. It was only 
24 hours later that a majority of the 
subcommittee members reversed their 
votes and with the greatest of ease re- 
pudiated their action. Why, I do not 
know. I leave it to your conjecture. 

This legislation is being considered at 
a time when the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee is considering an in- 
crease in postal rates recommended by 
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the administration. There is a direct 
relationship between H.R. 1986 and the 
postal rate increase legislation. 

What is proposed to be done by the 
bill under consideration today is to 
strike a provision from the law which 
has existed since 1916 that affords pro- 
tection to the Post Office Department in 
connection with its payments for the 
transportation of non-first-class mail to 
the railroads. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire that any re- 
marks which I make on this legislation 
shall not be construed to be in opposi- 
tion to payments which are now made to 
the railroads by the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the movement of mail. It is 
not my desire to see these payments re- 
duced. However, I do believe that in ac- 
cordance with the 1916 law, which is 
sought to be repealed here, the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know how 
much more is paid the railroads by the 
Post Office Department than is paid to 
the railroads by the Railway Express 
Agency for the movement of similar 
weight commodities. 

Those who know this subject inti- 
mately have estimated that the differ- 
ence between the Railway Express 
Agency payments to the railroads and 
what the Post Office Department pays 
the railroads for similar movements is 
somewhere between $50 and $100 mil- 
lion annually. It is my view that the 
American people are entitled to know 
how much this difference is exactly. 

I would like to call the attention of 
the Members to page 196 of the hear- 
ings on this legislation which contain 
a colloquy between Mr. H. W. Brawley, 
now Deputy Postmaster General, and 
Mr. Maurice Stans, who was Deputy 
Postmaster General in the Eisenhower 
administration. Mr. Brawley, at the 
time this colloquy took place, was the 
chief counsel for the Senate Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, 

The colloquy follows: 

Mr. BRAWLEY. Do you believe after work- 
ing at this thing for 4 years that there is 
any substance of facts in this statement 
that they [the railroads] probably are over- 
charging the Post Office Department if you 
compare it to the charges they make to the 
Railway Express Agencies? 

Mr. Stans. I would like to answer in this 
way, that they are obviously getting more 
from us for carrying the mails. 

Mr. BrRaAw_ey. If the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would grant petition how much 
do you think it would save the Post Office 
Department currently? 

Mr. Stans. It would be considerable. I 
would have to make some computations, but 
it would be a very considerable amount of 
money. 

Mr. Braw.ey. Apparently close to the hun- 
dred million? 

Mr. Srans. I would not be surprised. 


In addition, Senator Paut Dovetas, of 
Illinois, told the Senate on May 13, 1957, 
that the overpayment by the Post Of- 
fice Department to the railroads for the 
transportation of non-first-class mail 
amounted to about $100 million a year. 
Again, let me stress I do not desire to 
see the railroads suffer by the loss of any 
of this payment but I believe that Con- 
gress should not completely abandon 
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this policy of public information which 
is in the national interest. 

While I recognize the strong conten- 
tions of the formidable proponents of 
this legislation, including the distin- 
guished chairman of our committee and 
others, yet what I propose would not 
injure the purpose of this bill, but would 
strengthen it by retaining a safeguard 
which Congress wisely provided when 
the Railway Mail Pay Act was approved. 

Our subcommittee has heard a great 
number of witnesses, in connection with 
this legislation. The bill is opposed by 
the Post Office Department this year as 
it was last year. It is opposed by the 
truck and bus industries. It is opposed 
by the parcel post users and freight for- 
warders, whose concern was to make 
certain that the American public pays 
the lowest cost for the movement of 
commodities. On the other hand, the 
supporters of the legislation are the 
Railway Express Agency and the rail- 
roads and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is quite understand- 
able why the railroads and the Railway 
Express Agency approve the bill. They 
have selfish reasons. The Railway Ex- 
press Agency is completing a contract 
with the railroads by which the Express 
Agency will become a separate and in- 
dependent operation. Thus, under this 
new contract the law which is sought to 
be repealed would become meaningful 
and the excess cost of transportation 
paid by the Post Office Department over 
the transportation costs of the Railway 
Express Agency would become identifi- 
able. The provisions of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency contract state clearly that 
the contract will not be effective unless 
H.R. 1986 is enacted. This special in- 
terest legislation is only justifiable, in 
my opinion, if some measure of protec- 
tion is afforded the American public as 
I propose to accomplish in my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask my colleagues not 
to be deluded by specious arguments 
presented by the proponents of this bill. 
They say its enactment is advisable by 
reason of the fact that the law is obso- 
lete and that it is meaningless and that 
it cannot be enforced. Do not be misled. 
I am certain that the Railway Express 
Agency would not seek the enactment of 
this bill if present law were as mean- 
ingless and obsolete and unenforcible as 
they state. Of course, it has meaning 
and the single fact that it does have 
justification is the very reason why they 
seek to have it repealed. 

The testimony of witnesses who ap- 
peared before our committee this year 
and last year is replete with statements 
showing why this repeal legislation is 
inadvisable without proper amendment. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Moore says in his state- 
ment: 

“The Post Office Department is at a loss to 
understand why the railroads and the Ex- 
press Agency persist in their attempts to 
conceal the rates received by the railroads 
for the transportation of express.” 

Mr. Moore. That is exactly our position, 
Mr. Gross. We we feel that the purpose of 
section 557, which is sought to be repealed 
here, was to provide the Postmaster General 
with sufficient information upon which to 
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compare the rates for the movement of ex- 
press and the rates for comparable move- 
ment of mail, which I tried to show at the 
present time I believe in line-haul move- 
ments are comparable. 

Mr. Gross. Is this considered to be none 
of your business, or why are you denied the 
information? 

Mr. Moore. I think the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would have to answer 
that question as to why they denied it. I 
think Mr. Warburton has mentioned in some 
detail why we understand they have denied 
it. But the fact is they have not imple- 
mented the mandate of the Congress in con- 
nection with section 557. 


Mr. Chairman, all sorts of dire pre- 
dictions have been made as to what will 
happen if this legislation fails of enact- 
ment. Indeed, it might well fail of en- 
actment by reason of the Post Office De- 
partment’s strong opposition. Even if 
the bill in its present form is approved 
by the Congress, there is every reason to 
believe that the President will veto it 
because it is strongly opposed by a mem- 
ber of his Cabinet, Postmaster General 
Day. Mr. Chairman, I implore my col- 
leagues not to approve the bill in its 
present form while it faces the constant 
threat of veto. 

I propose, therefore, to afford some 
measure of protection by offering an 
amendment which reads as follows: 

Page 2, immediately following line 5, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the repeal of 
existing law made by the first section of 
this Act, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall determine annually the amount of 
revenue paid to the railroad companies by 
the Post Office Department during the im- 
mediately preceding twelve months which is 
in excess of the amount which such Depart- 
ment would have paid to such railroad com- 
panies if the rates of payment for mail 
matter other than first-class matter had 
been established at rates the same as those 
prescribed for express companies.” 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
enable the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to determine annually the 
amount of revenue paid the railroads by 
the Post Office Department which is in 
excess of the amount which the Post 
Office Department would have paid to 
the railroads if the rates of payment for 
mail matter had been established at 
rates the same as those prescribed for 
the Railway Express Agency. 

The amendment does not require the 
Postmaster General to reduce his pay- 
ments to the railroads. It does not make 
mandatory any action by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the Post Of- 
fice Department except to provide in- 
formation to the American people as to 
the difference between the amounts paid 
the railroads by the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the amounts paid the rail- 
roads by the Railway Express Agency. 
What could be more reasonable? The 
amendment does not affect the comple- 
tion of the agreement between the Rail- 
way Express Agency and the railroads. 
It does not prevent the Railway Express 
Agency from continuing to operate on 
an efficient and businesslike basis. It 
would seem to me that the Railway Ex- 
press Agency and the railroads would 
support this amendment. In fact, when 
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it was offered in the subcommittee it was 
approved overwhelmingly. 

Another important fact which, Mr. 
Chairman, I hope my colleagues will 
understand is that our committee pres- 
ently is conducting hearings on postal 
rate increase legislation and what we 
do here today will have a direct effect 
on how much additional revenue will be 
required in that bill. It is my view that 
a majority of the Members of Congress 
are not anxious to vote for an increase 
in postal rates—particularly in an 
amount that is excessive. If it were es- 
tablished that $100 million was the 
amount of excess payment to the rail- 
roads by the Post Office Department, it 
would simply mean that the Department 
would require $100 million less in reve- 
nue from the rate bill now pending in 
our committee. 

I hold the same opinion as many of 
my colleagues concerning the failure to 
establish full and complete public service 
costs for the Post Office Department be- 
fore a rate bill is given serious consider- 
ation. If the Members approve H.R. 1986 
in its present form without my amend- 
ment they are compounding a grave er- 
ror which may cost the users of the mail 
several hundred million dollars in viola- 
tion of the provisions of the Postal 
Policy Act of 1958. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge my colleagues 
to give careful consideration and 
thought to this matter. The issues are 
not simply as cut and dried as you 
might be led to believe. In my opinion, 
you can satisfy the desires of the Rail- 
way Express Agency and the railroads 
and at the same time approve an amend- 
ment which will protect the interests of 
the American people and the users of 
the mail all the way from the first-class 
housewife user to the third-class users 
who support their small businesses by 
direct mail advertising. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Pennsylvania {Mrs. GRANAHAN]. 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to speak briefly in favor of 
this bill because I believe it is of the 
greatest importance to the people of this 
country and especially to the 32,000 em- 
ployees of the Railway Express and their 
families. 

Ever since I can remember, I have 
been close to the Railway Express 
Agency. I have known many of its em- 
ployees and I know them to be a most 
earnest and devoted group. They have 
dedicated their lives to this work. The 
average employee with that company has 
been with it for 21 years. It would in- 
deed be tragic if a useless statute were to 
be permitted to deprive these people of 
their livelihood. 

Just 2 years ago all of them were liv- 
ing under the constant threat that to- 
morrow their company would be no more. 
Their fears were justified. No company 
has ever come closer to the precipice 
without falling over. This near-miss 
was not the fault. of the employees, but 
they would have been the greatest losers. 
Thank goodness this tragedy did not oc- 
cur. Bold new courses were charted and 
one and all set out to steer this company. 
to successful operation. The results 
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have been truly amazing, and you can 
see it on the faces of the people in Rail- 
way Express. They have a new hope. 
They even have a new name—“REA Ex- 
press.” They need only the repeal of 
an outmoded statute to permit them to 
be on their way. I recommend that we 
approve H.R. 1986 and give them an 
opportunity to demonstrate that they 
can operate a successful enterprise by 
the normal standards of American 
business. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 1986, a bill to repeal 
the provisions of section 5 of the act of 
July 28, 1916, as amended, relating to the 
furnishing of information to the Post- 
master General by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to reve- 
nue received by railroads from express 
companies for the transportation of 
express matter. 

The unanimous report of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice points out clearly that the purpose 
of this legislation is to repeal certain 
obsolete, unworkable, and unnecessary 
provisions of section 5 of the Railway 
Mail Pay Act of 1916 which purport to 
give the Postmaster General access to 
rail rates for carrying express matter in 
order to compare them with rail rates 
for carrying non-first-class mail and au- 
thorize the Postmaster General to reduce 
rail rates for such mail to the level of 
the express rail rates if the express rail 
rates so determined are lower. 

Mr. Chairman, the Railway Express 
Agency performs a valuable public serv- 
ice and it is the only remaining private 
enterprise facility for the rapid and eco- 
nomical transportation throughout the 
Nation of shipments for which express 
service is desired by the shipping public. 
I urge the House to pass this bill which 
would remove a serious impediment to 
the continuance of the Railway Express 
Agency’s public service. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is hereby repealed that portion of section 5 
of the Act of July 28, 1916 (89 Stat. 428), 
which reads as follows: “The Postmaster 
General shall, from time to time, request 
information from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as to the revenue received by 
railroad companies from express companies 
for services rendered in the transportation 
of express matter, and may, in his discretion, 
arrange for the transportation of mail mat- 
ter other than of the first class at rates not 
exceeding those so ascertained and reported 
to him, and it shall be the duty of the rail- 
road companies to carry such mail matter 
at such rates fixed by the Postmaster 
General.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 2, immediately following line 5, in- 
sert the folloy : 

“Sec. 2. Notwiths the repeal of 
existing law made by the first section of 
this Act, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission shall determine annually the 
amount of revenue paid to the railroad com- 
panies by the Post Office Department during 
the immediately preceding twelve months 
which is in excess of the amount which such 
department would have paid to such rail- 
road companies if the rates of payment for 
mail matter other than first-class matter 
had been established at rates the same as 
those prescribed for express companies. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to read a brief colloquy in support 
of my amendment that occurred when 
the Postmaster General appeared before 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee on the first day of the hear- 
ings on the pending postal rate bill. I 
said to the Postmaster General: 


Now you come up here with a figure of 
$62,700,000 as the total charge for public 
service. You can call it a subsidy, public 
service, or anything you want. It seems to 
me that there is a charge that ought to go 
into public service if it is a subsidy, and my 
contention with respect to that bill [H.R. 
1986] is to get it out where the Congress can 
see it. I am not opposed to subsidizing the 
railroads if that be necessary, through the 
Post Office Department or anywhere else, but 
I want it out where we can identify it and 
I don’t want it to be charged, if that be true, 
to the users of the mail. 


And Mr. Day, the Postmaster General, 
responded by saying this: 

I couldn’t agree with you more. We are 
very anxious to get those figures as to what 
the actual discrepancy may be between the 
charges to the Express Agency and the 
charges to the Post Office Department but we 
have been consistently told that those fig- 
ures are not available * * * and I would 
think that probably the only way to get the 
figures is for the congressional committee 
that has interest and responsibility in that 
area to insist that they be given such figures. 


That is precisely what my amendment 
would do. 

The subcommittee in its original re- 
port said this: 

Although the provisions of section 557 of 
the 1916 act are useless and should be re- 
pealed, in the judgment of the subcommit- 
tee it is in the public interest to write into 
the law a new provision as a replacement 
which will provide an effective aid to the 
postal service and the shipping public with 
respect to the relatioaship of rail rates for 
carrying parcel post and express matter. 


This was the original report of the 
subcommittee to the full committee, and 
it deals exactly with the same amend- 
ment I am asking you to approve. 

The subcommittee report goes on to 
say: 

Accordingly, the subcommittee recom- 
mends that the committee approve the 
amendment shown in italic type in the com- 
mittee print on each Member’s desk. This 
amendment is consistent with present and 
reasonably foreseeable future operations of 
the railroads and the Railway Express Agen- 
cy, as well as the postal service. Its enact- 
ment will assure a ready, convenient, and 
useful means for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to obtain meaningful data and 
information with respect to the payments 
made by the Railway Express Agency, either 
as fixed rates or otherwise, to the railroads 
for carrying express matter. Such data and 
information, in turn, will for the first time 
establish an effective means of comparison 
between rail charges for carrying express 
matter and rail charges for carrying parcel 
post. 
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That is all Iam asking you to do, what 
the subcommittee originally recommend- 
ed to the full committee, and bring this 
problem out in the daylight rather than 
try to deal with it in the dark. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CORBETT. Is the full force of 
the gentleman’s amendment to make 
available information only? In no way 
would it affect the rates paid by anyone 
to the railways? 

Mr. GROSS. Exactly. 

Mr. CORBETT. I think the amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. MURRAY. This is the same 
amendment that was offered before our 
committee? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY. It was voted down 2 
to 1. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not recall the vote. 
But there could be no better argument 
for my amendment than the original 
report of the subcommittee to the full 
committee from which I have just read. 
How and why the field was reversed in a 
matter of 24 hours I do not know. I 
should like some day to have an expla- 
nation for this mysterious procedure and 
the reasons for it. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment deals 
with the right of the people of this 
country to know whether their Govern- 
ment is paying out $100 million a year 
more than others are paying for the 
transportation of similar things. I sin- 
cerely believe it is in the interests of 
those who pay the bills to have this in- 
formation and I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a very good 
reason why the bill was changed over- 
night. It is because we were informed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that any such amendment as this 
would be unworkable, just as the law 
has been unworkable for many, many 
years. It is just a bogey that is being 
placed here before you. It is not en- 
forceable. It cannot be done. It is in 
the letter from the ICC which was re- 
ceived by the subcommittee following 
their final action. When it was received 
and discussed in the full committee, then 
the full committee saw the light and 
decided that this amendment was not 
a good amendment. 

I might say that the railroads are bur- 
dened with all kinds of rules and regula- 
tions now. This is one of the things we 
ought to be concerned about. We ought 
to be for a bill getting rid of some of 
these regulations and allowing them to 
do business as an ordinary industry 
should. This amendment would put an 
additional burden on them, an additional 
regulation, even though it is unworkable. 
There may be somebody in the admin- 
istrative branch who may take a liking 
to trying to force some investigative or 
regulatory machinery upon the railroads. 
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I do not think we ought to regulate them 
any more. They are regulated to death. 
The main thing I wanted to say is 
that the committee did reject the 
amendment. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has said it is unworkable. 
This is in a communication under date 
of May 4 of this year. So I say the 
amendment ought to be defeated and 
the bill ought to be passed. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. HENDERSON. The gentleman 
will recall that in the subcommittee on 
which we both served the amendment 
as adopted by the subcommittee was 
not the full amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

I oppose the passage, or the recom- 
mendation of the final amendment as it 
was adopted. In the full committee the 
amendment of the subcommittee was 
stricken. Is that not correct? Does 
the gentleman recall that that is the 
fact? At that time it was my position, 
and I repeat it for the benefit of the 
Members, that the amendment now 
proposed to this bill, it seems to me, 
does nothing more than rewrite into 
law, the provisions of the 1916 law, 
which it is the purpose of the pending 
bill to eliminate from the law, since it 
has not been used for 45 years. I do 
not have any argument with the gentle- 
man who sponsors the amendment so 
far as the objectives of his amendment 
are concerned, but it seems to me if the 
enactment of the pending bill, H.R. 
1986, is proper, then the amendment 
now offered is not appropriate. If we 
are going to leave the 1916 law on the 
books and vote down H.R. 1986, then we 
ought to put that 45-year-old law into 
effect. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The gentleman 
is absolutely right. We might as well 
leave the legislation on the books as it 
is now if we are going to adopt this 
amendment. I am quite surprised that 
the gentleman from Iowa, whom I know 
so well, and realizing the philosophy to 
which the gentleman preaches, would 
want this further regulation on private 
industry. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly hope the 
amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

This amendment is both unnecessary 
and undesirable. It is identical to an 
amendment that was considered by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
and voted down by a 2 to 1 majority. 
It would create an administrative mon- 
strosity by directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to perform burden- 
some and expensive tasks that would 
accomplish nothing at all. 

The official report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission opposed the 
amendment when it was before our com- 
mittee in these words: 

The proposed amendment, like the pres- 
ent provisions of the act, would require a 
determination by the Commission based on 
“rates * * * prescribed for express com- 
panies.” As we have stated before, rates, as 
such, are not now prescribed as between rail- 
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road companies and the Express Agency. It 
is our understanding that under the pro- 
posed new contract services performed by 
the railroads for the Express Agency will still 
not be performed entirely on a basis of pre- 
scribed rates. The Commission, therefore, 
would still be in the same position, i.e., it 
would be impossible, if our understanding is 
correct, for us to make the determination 
required by the proposed amendment. 

We recommend that the proposed amend- 
ment not be adopted. 


The Post Office Department also sub- 
mitted an adverse report on the amend- 
ment. 

It is clear, from these reports of the 
Department and the agency directly 
concerned, that the amendment would 
result in useless expense to the Govern- 
ment and would have no effect on postal 
costs for the transportation of mail. 
The postal service is fully protected, in 
the rates it pays for rail transportation 
of mail, by other provisions of law ad- 
ministered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

I strongly recommend that the amend- 
ment be voted down. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say at the out- 
set the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion recommended this legislation. It 
was included in their annual report. It 
was sent to our Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce and I introduced 
the original bill at the request of the 
Commission. The Speaker appropriately 
referred it to the great Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. I think 
we should understand just what we are 
dealing with here before we make mat- 
ters much worse than what they are. 

As I understand the amendment of the 
gentleman from Iowa, whom I of course 
highly respect and whose views I re- 
spect—and I know the gentleman from 
Iowa studies these matters before tak- 
ing a position on them—as I understand 
the gentleman’s amendment it would not 
affect the action of the committee in re- 
pealing this provision of section 5. Is 
that right? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. HARRIS. In other words, you 
would repeal section 5 but you would 
then by your amendment provide sec- 
tion 2 which you have read. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. GROSS. That is right, to close 
the void, so that we can look over the 
shoulders of some people and find out 
what is going on. 

Mr. HARRIS. I respectfully suggest 
it would be far worse than it is now. 

Let me explain. In the first place, this 
provision of law was adopted by the 
Congress in 1916. There was no com- 
petition at that time; the railroads had 
all the business; there was no other way, 
and they thought it was necessary to do 
what? For the Postmaster General to 
tell the railroads that they had to carry 
the mails at a certain price set by the 
Postmaster General that did not exceed 
a rate that was reported by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. Just fig- 
ure that one out. 

Obviously, it has never been used. But 
a situation developed over the years, and 
in 1928 by the pressure from the Federal 
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Government the railroads organized the 
Railway Express Agency. That was a 
separate entity controlled by the rail- 
roads which the railroads had to sup- 
port and have had to support ever since. 
It is not a profit or loss organization. 

If you believe in free enterprise, then 
you will vote for this bill as reported by 
the committee. 

All the bill would do would be to re- 
quire the Railway Express Agency for 
the first time in the existence of the 
organization to get itself on a sound 
business operation. If it does not it is 
going to deteriorate more; it is simply 
going to become no organization at all, 
and there will be no service. I say the 
gentleman’s amendment will do nothing 
but make the present situation worse 
than it has been for the last 40 years. 

I think the amendment should be re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken, and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 14, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Sisk, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 1986) to repeal the provisions of 
section 5 of the act of July 28, 1916, as 
amended, relating to the furnishing of 
information to the Postmaster General 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect to revenue received by rail- 
roads from express companies for the 
transportation of express matter, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 301, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. In its present form, I 
am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill H.R. 
1986 to the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, with instructions to report 
the bill back to the House forthwith, with 
the following amendment: 

“Page 2, immediately following line 5, 
insert the following: 

“ ‘Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the repeal of ex- 
isting law made by the first section of this 
Act, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall determine annually the amount of reve- 
nue paid to the railroad companies by the 
Post Office Department during the imme- 
diately preceding twelve months which is in 
excess of the amount which such depart- 
ment would have paid to such railroad com- 
panies if the rates of payment for mail mat- 
ter other than first-class matter had been 
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established at rates the same as those pre- 
scribed for express companies.’ ” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” had 
it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground a quorum is not 
present, and I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 16, nays 347, answered “pres- 
ent” 0, not voting 72, as follows: 


[Roll No. 65] 
YEAS—16 
Bailey Hall Miller, 
Bow Horan George P. 
Corbett Hosmer Passman 
Dingell Joelsen Ray 
Gross Johansen Yates 
Hagen, Calif. Kyl 
NAYS—347 

Abbitt Conte Griffiths 
Abernethy Cook Gubser 
Adair Corman Hagan, Ga. 
Addabbo Cramer Haley 
Addonizio Cunningham Halleck 
Alger Curtis,Mass. Halpern 
Andersen, Curtis, Mo. Hansen 

Minn. Daddario Harding 
Andrews Dague Hardy 
Anfuso Daniels Harris 
Arends Davis, Harrison, Wyo. 
Ashbrook James C. Harsha 
Ashley Davis, John W. Harvey, Mich. 
Ashmore Delaney Hays 
Aspinall Denton Healey 
Avery Derwinski Hébert 
Ayres Dole Hechler 
Baker Dominick Henderson 
Baldwin Donohue Hiestand 
Barrett Dooley Hoeven 
Barry Dorn Hoffman, Ill. 
Bass, N.H. Dowdy Holland 
Bass, Tenn Downing Holtzman 
Bates Doyle Huddleston 
Battin Dulski Hull 
Becker Durno Tchord, Mo. 
Beermann Dwyer Inouye 
Bell Edmondson Jarman 
Bennett, Fla. Elliott Jennings 
Bennett, Mich. Ellsworth Jensen 
Berry Everett Johnson, Calif. 
Betts Evins Johnson, Md. 
Blatnik Fallon Jonas 
Boland Farbstein Judd 
Bolton Fascell Karsten 
Boykin Feighan Karth 
Brademas Fenton Kastenmeier 
Bray Findley Kearns 
Breeding Finnegan Kee 
Brewster Fisher Keith 
Brooks, La. Flood Kelly 
Brooks, Tex. Flynt Kilday 
Broomfield Ford Kilgore 
Brown Forrester King, Calif. 
Broyhill Fountain King, N.Y. 
Bruce Frazier King, Utah 
Burke, Ky. Frelinghuysen Kirwan 
Burke, Mass. Friedel Kitchin 
Burleson Fulton Kluczynski 
Byrne, Pa. Gallagher Kornegay 
Byrnes, Wis. Garland Kowalski 
Cahill Garmatz Kunkel 
Cannon Gary Laird 
Carey Gathings Lane 
Casey Gavin Langen 
Cederberg Giaimo Lankford 
Cellier Gilbert Latta 
Chamberlain Glenn Lennon 
Chelf Goodell Lesinski 
Chenoweth Goodling Libonati 
Chiperfield Granahan Lindsay 
Church Grant Lipscomb 
Clancy Gray Loser 
Clark Green, Oreg. McCormack 
Coad Green, Pa. McCulloch 
Cohelan Griffin McDonough 


McFall 
McIntire 
n 

McVey 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Machrowicz 
Mack 
Madden 
Magnuson 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin, Mass. 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias 
Matthews 
Meader 
Merrow 
Michel 
Miller, Clem 
Milliken 
Mills 
Minshali 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 
Moorehead, 

Ohio 


Moorhead, Pa. 


Morgan 
Morris 
Morrison 
Morse 
Mosher 
Multer 
Murphy 
Murray 
Natcher 
Nelsen 

Nix 
Norblad 
Norrell 
Nygaard 
O’Brien, Ill. 
O’Hara, Ill. 


O’Hara, Mich. 


Olsen 
O'Neill 
Osmers 
Patman 
Pelly 


Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 
Philbin 
Pike 

Pillion 
Pirnie 
Poage 

Poff 

Powell 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Rabaut 
Rains 
Randall 
Reece 
Reifel 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers, 8.C. 
Robison 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Rutherford 
Ryan 

St. George 
St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Scranton 
Seely-Brown 
Selden 
Shelley 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sibal 

Siler 
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Sisk 

Slack 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taber 

Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 
Thompson, La. 
Thompson, Tex. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Tuck 

Tupper 

Udall 

Uliman 

Utt 

Vanik 

Van Pelt 

Van Zandt 
Wallhauser 
Walter 

Watts 
Weaver 

Weis 
Whalley 
Wharton 
Whitener 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Williams 
Willis 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 
Wright 
Younger 
Zablocki 


ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—0 


Albert 
Alexander 
Alford 
Anderson, Ill. 
Auchincloss 
Baring 
Beckworth 
Belcher 
Blitch 


Boggs 
Bolling 
Bonner 
Bromwell 
Buckley 
Collier 
Colmer 
Cooley 
Curtin 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson 
Dent 
Derounian 
Devine 
Diggs 


Fino 

Fogarty 
Harrison, Va. 
Harvey, Ind. 
Hemphill 
Herlong 


Hoffman, Mich. 


Holifiela 
Ikard, Tex. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Mo. 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
Knox 
Landrum 
McDowell 
McSween 
Marshall 
Mason 

May 

Miller, N.Y. 
Moeller 
Moss 


NOT VOTING—72 


Moulder 
O’Brien, N.Y. 
O’Konski 
Ostertag 
Pilcher 

Price 
Riehiman 
Riley 
Roberts 
Rodino 
Rostenkowski 
Scherer 
Sheppard 
Short 

Sikes 

Smith, Miss. 
Smith, Va. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Trimble 
Vinson 
Westland 
Whitten 
Young 
Zelenko 


So the motion to recommit was re- 


jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Buckley with Mr. Kilburn. 


Mr. 
Belcher. 


RE 


RRRRE 


of Indiana. 


. Keogh with Mr. Collier. 
Roberts with Mr. Short. 

. Hemphill with Mr. Westland. 
. Dent with Mr. Fino. 

. Price with Mr. Mason. 
- Rodino with Mr. Knox. 

. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. Harvey 


Johnson of Wisconsin with Mr. 


Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Anderson of 


Tilinois. 


Mr. Zelenko with Mr. Brownell. 


Mr. Young 


with Mr. Ostertag. 


Mr. Whitten with Mr. O’Konski. 
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Mr. Trimble with Mr. Scherer. 

Mr. Moulder with Mr. Hoffman of Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Auchincloss. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr, Riley with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Derounian. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Riehlman. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Bonner with Mrs. May. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed and a motion to 
reconsider was ‘aid on the table. 





INTER-AMERICAN SOCIAL AND ECO- 
NOMIC COOPERATION PROGRAM 


Mr. PASSMAN submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 6518) making appropri- 
ations for the inter-American social 
and economic cooperation program, and 
the Chilean reconstruction and re- 
habilitation program for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
6518) “making appropriations for the Inter- 
American Social and Economic Cooperation 
Program, and the Chilean Reconstruction 
and Rehabilitation Program for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses,” having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendment numbered 1. 


Otro E. PASSMAN, 
J. VAUGHAN Gary, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
JOHN TABER, 

GerRaLp R. Forp, Jr., 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


CaRL HAYDEN, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 

Lister HILL, 

HUBERT HUMPHREY, 

STYLES BRIDGES, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE ParRT 
OF THE HOUSE 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 6518), making ap- 
propriations for the Inter-American Social 
and Economic Cooperation Program and the 
Chilean Reconstruction and Rehabilitation 
Program for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to such amendment, namely: 

The amendment is reported in disagree- 
ment. A motion will be made to recede and 
concur with an amendment. 

The conferees direct that quarterly reports 
be made to the Foreign Relations and Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Senate and 
the Foreign Affairs and Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House by the President or 
such officer as he may designate, showing 
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loans made and rates of interest charged 


thereon. 
Orto E. PassMANn, 


J. VAUGHAN Gary, 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

JOHN TABER, 

GERALD R, Forp, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 6518) making appropriations for 
the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program, and the Chilean 
reconstruction and rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment: page 2, line 7, insert: 
“Provided, That the funds herein appro- 
priated shall not be available to be loaned 
or reloaned at an interest rate in excess of 
eight per centum per annum.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. PASSMAN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed by said amendment, insert the 
following: “Provided, That the funds herein 
appropriated shall not be available to be 
loaned or reloaned at interest rates con- 
sidered to be excessive by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank or higher than the 
legal rate of interest of the country in 
which the loan is made.” 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the amendment speaks for itself. 
Those who understand the House version 
of the bill, as well as what effect the 
amendment will have, should be, in my 
opinion, satisfied with the conference 
report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. Does that mean that the 
interest rate is practically unlimited ex- 
cept as to the interest rate in the var- 
ious countries? 

Mr. PASSMAN. The interest rates in 
all of these countries are a part of their 
economy. What we are doing is giv- 
ing them the right to charge up to, but 
not in excess of, the prevailing interest 
rates in their countries. 

Mr. GROSS. This bill still contains 
$600 million, is that correct? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. One hundred million 
dollars for Chile in earthquake relief and 
an million for general South American 
aid? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. There is nothing in here 
relating to the $600 million that could 
be changed. 

Mr. PASSMAN. There is $500 million 
in the Latin American package for the 
social reform program, and there is 
$100 million for earthquake disaster re- 
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habilitation in Chile. The Chilean loan 
is made by our Government and is re- 
payable to our Government. It has 
nothing to do with the $500 million in 
the Latin American special assistance 
program of social reform and economic 
development. 

Mr. GROSS. How much now have we 
dispensed, if the gentleman can give us 
figures, on foreign aid, on foreign give- 
aways, in the present fiscal year by this 
Government? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is the gentleman’s 
question intended to be directed to a 
determination of the amount of the re- 
quests submitted to the Congress? 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. I was going to ask 
what were the requests we have up to 
today. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It is my understand- 
ing that the original budget request for 
the so-called mutual security program 
was for $4 billion. In addition to that 
sum, the President today requested an 
additional $535 million, using round 
figures. The Latin American social re- 
form and economic-aid package and the 
$100 million for Chile total $600 million, 
bringing the aggregate requests to $5,135 
million. But, we are dealing here with 
requests, and not with actual appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. But there is not very 
much doubt but that the money will be 
obtained through appropriations? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I can speak only for 
the gentleman from Louisiana. Review- 
ing the bills considered during the past 
6 years, there is a sizable difference be- 
tween the amount requested and the 
amount appropriated in every instance. 
It is my belief that the same type of 
situation will prevail again this year. 

Mr. GROSS. I know what the position 
of the gentleman from Louisiana has 
been, and I hope in light of this message 
we got today he will continue the position 
he has taken in the past and try to re- 
duce, at least to some extent. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I can assure the 
gentleman that we hope to make a sub- 
stantial reduction, and one which the 
administration also will recognize as be- 
ing prudent and fiscally sound. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman have 
any idea where President Kennedy ex- 
pects to get this $535 million that he 
called for in his message today? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I, myself, should like 
to ask where he would expect to get the 
$4 billion-plus previously requested. 

Mr. GROSS. He said he is against 
a tax increase now. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. From reading the 
RECORD made on the floor of the other 
body, it was indicated that interest rates 
as high as 18 to 20 percent would be 
charged on money that was made avail- 
able under this act. Does the gentle- 
man have any information as to whether 
that is correct, and how will this 
changed language in the conference re- 
port affect it, if that is the case? 

Mr. PASSMAN. Many of our own 
States—rather, in fact, probably most 
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of our States—permit interest rates that 
are in excess of some of the interest 
rates charged in Latin America. It de- 
pends upon whether the borrower is 
dealing with a bank, a finance company, 
or a loan company; whether it is a lump- 
sum repayment loan or whether it is on 
an installment basis. A study of the 
records will verify that probably most 
of the States of our Union permit in- 
terest rates in excess of those charged 
in Latin America. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We are talking about 
money made available for housing, for 
instance, Federal funds. We certainly 
put on an interest ceiling which is much 
below the 8 percent. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I understand that 
most of these funds will go out to the 
individual, who may want to put an 
addition to his home or to use the funds 
for other constructive purposes. This 
program is intended to help all the peo- 
ple. Much of the money will go from 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
to small business, credit unions, and so 
forth, and they, in turn, will make loans 
to their customers, to make money avail- 
able to purchase the goods and services 
needed. Many of those institutions now 
pay up to 18 percent interest on the 
money that their own people invest in 
their associations. So, we are leaving it 
up to the Inter-American Development 
Bank to prevent interest rates that are 
higher than the rates charged in the 
country which is receiving the money. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman’s an- 
swer is not entirely satisfactory, but I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. As I read the lan- 
guage, I take it from the gentleman’s 
statement that we are not actually being 
told if any of these countries do have 
legal limitations on interest rates. 

Mr. PASSMAN. As far as I know, 
every country in Latin America has ceil- 
ings on interest rates. Offhand, I can 
name only three or four: 

For example, Argentina, bank loans, 
10 percent; mortgages, 12 percent; de- 
velopment loans, 8 percent. 

Bolivia, bank loans, commercial, 21 
percent; industrial, 18 percent. 

Colombia, maximum rate, 18 percent. 

Chile, maximum rate, 24 percent. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. The gentleman 
will correct me if I am wrong, but is it 
not true that the reason we have to 
provide this program for Latin America 
is because of the great disparity in 
wealth, the great mass of poor people 
and the handful of wealthy people? As 
I see this bill, the rich get richer and 
the poor get poorer, because you are 
going to pass the high interest rates onto 
the poor man. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We are dealing with 
a trust fund to be administered by the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 
There are different conditions in the 
various countries. Many of the savings 
and loan associations must attract capi- 
tal from their customers in order to have 
surplus money, and they pay 15 and 16 
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and sometimes 18 percent for that 
money. This is a condition that has 
developed over a number of years. So, 
we have placed in the conference report 
language to the effect that they will not 
charge excessive rates, or, rather, that 
they will not charge rates higher than 
the prevailing legal rate of the country. 
We could hardly go any further than 
that. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GAVIN. Has the gentleman any 
indication of what countries in Latin 
America are going to participate in this 
loan? 

What I am trying to find out is this. 
We know that $100 million is going to 
Chile; but with respect to the $500 mil- 
lion, has the gentleman any idea where 
it may be expended? 

Mr. PASSMAN. There are about 17 
countries which would be eligible to 
borrow money from the Inter-American 
Development Bank. We do not know 
just which of those countries will ac- 
tually receive funds. But 17 of them 
will be eligible. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN.. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. I understand that if 
this conference report is adopted we will 
be putting up $394 million for the Inter- 
American Development Bank, to be 
loaned to lending institutions in the 
Latin American countries, and that 
some of them may be permitted to 
charge individual borrowers as much as 
21 percent. 

Mr. PASSMAN. It all depends on the 
legal rate prevailing in the country. 
There are, as you are aware, different 
conditions in different Latin American 
countries, and the conditions there are, 
of course, different from the conditions 
here. As a matter of information, from 
this $500 million package, $394 million 
goes to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, $6 million goes to the Pan 
American Union, which is the adminis- 
trative arm of the Organization of 
American States, and $100 million is go- 
ing to the ICA. 

Mr. JONAS. At any rate, it may be 
said that we are not giving a great deal 
of help to a poor peasant in some South 
American country if he has to pay 21 
percent interest; is that right? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I do not know; but I 
do know that in one of our own States 
an interest charge up to 42 percent is 
permitted. I know of another State 
which permits interest charges up to 36 
percent. So, frankly, I do not think we 
are in a particularly strong position to be 
lecturing people of other countries about 
their interest rates. 

Mr. JONAS. We have a usury rate of 
6 percent in my State. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I shall, if it is de- 
sired, insert in the Recorp a table show- 
ing the interest rates prevailing at this 
time in each State of our Union. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
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Mr. GROSS. So far as the interest 
rate is concerned that will not make any 
direct difference to the American tax- 
payers because we are not going to get 
the money back anyway; is that so? 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. The witnesses made it clear 
that in all probability none of the money 
will come back to the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. MCDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PASSMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Can the gentle- 
man inform me what rate of interest the 
United States is going to charge the 
financial institutions in South America 
for the money? 

Mr. PASSMAN. That matter will be 
worked out by our State Department. 
This money, the $394 million, is being 
used to set up a revolving fund through 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 
This is a contribution we are making; 
literally, a gift or a grant. It is not 
really intended that any of it will ever 
come back to the U.S. Treasury. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. There is no as- 
surance that the money will be paid 
back? 

Mr. PASSMAN. No; it was stated in 
the beginning by the witnesses that it 
was not intended that the money would 
come back to the U.S. Treasury. The 
hope is that it will serve to improve living 
conditions and strengthen the economy 
of the recipient Latin American coun- 
tries. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. 
tleman. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


I thank the gen- 





ESTABLISHMENT OF A US. TRAVEL 
SERVICE AND A TRAVEL AD- 
VISORY BOARD 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 610) to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign 
commerce of the United States by pro- 
viding for the establishment of a U.S. 
Travel Service within the Department of 
Commerce and a Travel Advisory Board, 
with House amendments thereto, insist 
on the House amendments, and agree to 
the conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Harris, 
MAcK, DINGELL, HEMPHILL, BENNETT of 
Michigan, GLEnn, and CurrTIN. 





AMERICAN SECURITY COUNCIL 
URGES END TO GENEVA TEST- 
BAN NEGOTIATIONS 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the top- 
level civilian National Strategy Com- 
mittee’s first recommendations to Pres- 
ident Kennedy urge that atomic test-ban 
negotiations at Geneva be discontinued 
and that underground nuclear tests be 
resumed immediately. 

The recommendations came from a 
special 16-page report authorized by 
committee members and sent to the 
President by Committee Chairman Loyd 
Wright, previously Chairman of the bi- 
partisan Commission on Government 
Security formed by Congress, and past 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, who said the recommendations 
were the first of many the committee 
would send to the White House, Con- 
gress, and the public on key issues of 
national security. 

The National Strategy Committee was 
formed recently by the American Secu- 
rity Council of Chicago to prepare de- 
tailed studies and recommendations on 
key issues of vital interest to all Ameri- 
cans. Its next report will deal with the 
dangers of admitting Red China to the 
United Nations and will be ready in a 
few weeks. 

The following distinguished Ameri- 
cans are members of the committee: 

Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, US. 
Army, retired; former Chief of Staff of 
the VI Army Corps; and former Com- 
mandant of the Army War College. 

Adm. Ben Moreell, U.S. Navy, retired; 
former chairman of the board, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co.; and now chairman, 
Americans for Constitutional Action. 

Adm. Arthur W. Radford, U.S. Navy, 
retired; former Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; and Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, 1953-57. 

Adm. Felix B. Stump, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired; former commander in chief, Pa- 
cific; and now vice chairman, Freedoms 
Foundation. 

Rear Adm. Chester C. Ward, US. 
Navy, retired; former Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy; and former pro- 
fessor of international law at George 
Washington University. 

Gen. A. C. Wedemeyer, U.S. Army, 
retired; former Deputy Chief of Staff, 
US. Army; and former commanding 
general, Sixth Army. 

The committee arrived at the follow- 
ing conclusions after studying 2% years 
of proceedings and results of the test- 
ban negotiations: 

First. The Soviets are not interested in 
negotiating. The only agreements they 
have made have been made on their own 
terms, They have deliberately pro- 
longed the conference because we agreed 
to suspend our tests as long as the nego- 
tiations were in progress. 

Second. The United Kingdom has not 
been too effective because it continually 
has been after us to make additional con- 
cessions toward Soviet positions. 

Third. Some American ‘scientists have 
not been too effective as far as the ne- 
gotiations are concerned. ‘They have 
given negotiators inaccurate, hasty and 
ill-considered advice. For example, they 
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said they had developed a control system 
to detect any nuclear explosion over 2 
kilotons being made by foreign powers. 
Tests have proven this is not so. 

Fourth. On the home front, national 
security considerations have, for the 
most part, been disregarded in the al- 
most frantic effort to secure an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on their 
terms. 

Because of these developments, the 
committee said, four definite conditions 
now exist which directly relate to our 
survival and which lead it to make its 
recommendations: 

First. Progress in the development of 
U.S. nuclear weapons technology, de- 
fensive as well as offensive, has been 
brought to a virtual halt. For all prac- 
tical purposes, U.S. competence in this 
vital area of national defense remains at 
the October 1958 level. 

Second. Since it is impossible with 
present techniques to detect under- 
ground tests in the lower yield ranges or 
tests in outer space, it would be danger- 
ous for the United States to assume that 
the Soviet Union may not have made im- 
portant advances in nuclear weapons 
technology during this period. These 
advances could have a crucial effect on 
the relative power position of the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. 

Third. The U.S. offer to refrain vol- 
untarily from any underground tests for 
another 3 years from the date of signa- 
ture of the test-ban treaty while the 
three powers carry out an agreed joint 
research program for seismic improve- 
ments and peaceful uses, would, if ac- 
cepted, only perpetuate the current sit- 
uation which is clearly prejudicial to the 
security of the United States. 

Fourth. The present prohibition on all 
U.S. nuclear weapons tests amounts to a 
unilateral, unpoliced moratorium which 
is not in the national interest. 

On this basis it specifically recom- 
mended: 

First. The current test-ban negotia- 
tions be discontinued and an orderly 
program of underground and outer space 
tests which would not contaminate the 
earth’s atmosphere be started without 
further delay. 

Second. Any future international dis- 
cussions of a nuclear test-ban be resumed 
only as an integral part of a broader 
arms control negotiation and then only 
with the clear understanding that the 
U.S. test program will not be impaired 
by any moratorium arrangement during 
the course of the negotiations. 

As to the National Strategy Committee 
and its sponsor, the American Security 
Council, outside the Government itself, 
there is no group of men better qualified 
to review national security matters and 
make considered recommendations on 
the subjects. 

These men have spent their careers in 
the service of their country and their 
background and training has not only 
exposed them to the full spectrum of 
international communism, but has pro- 
vided them with intimate knowledge of 
the organization, capabilities, and limi- 
tations of our National Defense Estab- 
lishment. 

The American Security Council, in 
forming and sponsoring the committee, 
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will be of utmost service to the country 
if the committee’s recommendations are 
given the attention they merit. 

The council, a bipartisan not-for- 
profit association, consists of over 2,500 
member organizations including every 
type of business, newspapers, universities, 
and other institutions throughout the 
United States. Its primary service is 
gathering, correlating, and disseminat- 
ing factual information about Commu- 
nist strategy and tactics to members and 
a variety of organizations and individ- 
uals. 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY URGES CLOS- 
ING OF SPACE GAP 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the REcorpD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
arise to applaud the proposals which 
the President has just made to the Con- 
gress and the American people to put 
this country back in the space race. 

In my experience in the Congress this 
is the first time, I believe, that the White 
House has really faced up to the hard 
realities of the space race. 

For almost 4 years now, our people 
and their leaders in the administration 
and the Congress have been fretting 
and talking about the space gap and 
about closing the space gap. We estab- 
lished a new agency to run the space 
program; we have supported the pro- 
gram with increasingly large appropria- 
tions. We are designing and building 
some big boosters which eventually will 
carry our astronauts far into space. 

But the evidence has shown our cur- 
rent effort is not closing the gap. 

The President has now put the whole 
program, and the contest in space, in 
the perspective which it has long needed. 

In the decisive manner which has be- 
come the trademark of his work, the 
President has identified and isolated the 
relevant questions, and he has spelled 
out the objectives which he believes will 
satisfy those questions. He has offered 
proposals and made requests which will 
achieve those objectives. 

As a first objective, he has said this 
country does want to get to the moon. 

More important, he has said we want 
to get to the moon within a specified pe- 
riod of time, with the implicit hope that 
we will beat the Russians to it and there- 
by regain the leadership we once held 
in space technology. 

And, still more important, he has 
frankly told us what we may expect to 
pay to achieve this goal. Besides making 
additional requests for the next fiscal 
year, he has spelled out the costs, and 
the sacrifices, we must expect in the 
next 5 years. 

In effect, he has asked the American 
people to meet the space challenge. 

He has given the Nation a _ definite 
target. He has stated in clear terms 
where, in his best judgment, our effort 
should be headed. 

A courageous leader, under our sys- 
tem, may pick a target; and the Presi- 
dent has picked the target. But the 
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Nation must hit the target. The Con- 
gress and the people must accept the 
target, and then must shoot hard enough 
to hit it. 

This is the challenge he has given the 
Nation. 

I was impressed with this challenge 
more than 2 years ago, soon after I began 
working in the Space Committee, and I 
have been pursuing that challenge with 
growing intensity over the last 2 years. 

The President has said, and I quote: 

If we were to go only halfway, or reduce 


our sights in the face of difficulty, it would 
be better not to go at all. 


I share that conviction with all of my 
heart. I want him to know that I accept 
his challenge, and I will work with re- 
newed vigor to support a program that 
will put us in the race and keep us in the 
race. 

At the same time, I want to stress, 
as the President has, that money alone 
will not win the contest. We must be 
selective. As we pursue new programs, 
or pursue with greater intensity those 
programs which promise the most cer- 
tain gains, we must prune out the pro- 
grams which are yielding only meager 
gains. We also must show a competitive 
attitude. I know, from the volumes of 
testimony which the Space Committee 
has received, that we have been too 
complacent. 

Too many programs have been pur- 
sued, and are being pursued, with a 5- 
day-a-week, business-as-usual attitude. 
This is where the people themselves can 
help most. This contest will be waged 
with only as much spirit as the people 
will put into it. 





AUTHORIZING THE SPEAKER TO 
SIGN ENROLLED BILLS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that notwith- 
standing the adjournment of the House 
until Monday next, the Clerk be author- 
ized to receive messages from the Senate 
and that the Speaker be authorized to 
sign any enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions duly passed by the two Houses and 
found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
MAY 29, AND FROM MONDAY UN- 
TIL THURSDAY, JUNE 1 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to 
meet on Monday next, and when it ad- 
journs on Monday next, it adjourn 
until the following Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 





NEW AIRCRAFT, MISSILES AND 
NAVAL VESSELS 
Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 


Jersey? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 


want to take this opportunity to hail the 
unanimous passage yesterday by the 
House of Representatives of the au- 
thorization bill for new aircraft, missiles, 
and naval vessels for the 1962 fiscal year. 
The fact that the authorization of a sum 
in excess of $12 billion passed without 
a single dissenting vote should prove to 
the rest of the world that Democrats and 
Republicans alike are determined that 
we will be ready for any eventuality that 
may occur. 

We have shown any potential enemy 
that politics in our Nation stops at the 
ocean’s edge. No foreign power dares 
now to hope that the United States will 
ever be divided in the momentous re- 
sponsibility of meeting our defense 
needs 


It is especially fitting that as Memo- 
rial Day approaches, we have kept faith 
with our war dead by showing our will- 
ingness to face our duty to do everything 
to keep our country strong. I am sure 
we will do everything that might further 
be required to assure our security. 





CASTRO REQUEST FOR $1.1 MILLION 
U.N. DOLLARS APPROVED 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday Fidel Castro was successful in 
getting $1.1 million dollars from the 
United Nations for the purposes of im- 
proving the technological level of Cuba. 
The United Nations Special Fund sup- 
posedly is set up to award loans for tech- 
nical improvements without political 
considerations entering into the deci- 
sions. However, this loan has great po- 
litical considerations—the United States 
paid 40 percent of it. 

Loan applications are subject to a 
two-third vote of the Governing Council. 
The voting nations are almost entirely 
US. allies or sympathetic with the 
Western Hemisphere. Yet despite the 
efforts of the U.S. delegation, the loan 
was granted with remarkably large con- 
sent. The reason for this shocking turn 
seems difficult to understand. 

With the idea that political considera- 
tions were unethical to use in their 
argument, the U.S. delegation pre- 
sented a broad, highly documented 
report of Castro’s present technological 
condition. The Cuban request listed the 
following needs: First, $763,500 for ex- 
perts and consultants; second, $200,000 
for equipment; and third, $50,000 for 
fellowships. 

The United States challenged the 
Cuban request on the grounds that it 
has not cooperated with the world or- 
ganization, has misused its natural re- 
sources as demonstrated by its wanton 
slaughter of livestock, and must not need 
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too many experts and consultants as 
there are already over 300 Soviet and 
Peiping operatives in Cuba now. 

Mr. Speaker, this decision yesterday 
appalled me, as I am sure it did the rest 
of the Congress. Castro may use this 
money to feed and clothe the Commu- 
nist experts he has featherbedded, buy 
more tractors to add to those he hopes 
to get in exchange for his fellow coun- 
trymen, and send impressionable young 
Cuban students abroad for a thorough 
exposure to the curriculums offered at 
Peiping University. 

We must develop a coordinated policy 
in this country. We must begin to act 
with some semblance of purpose, in 
contrast to our present and past policy 
on Cuba, which presents an unbelievable 
paradox. On one hand we have with- 
drawn diplomatic relations, stopped most 
exports, branded Castro’s government as 
Communist, supported free Cubans in 
their efforts of liberation. On the other 
hand we are still permitting Cuban im- 
ports into this country, giving Castro 
more U.S. dollars, permitting foodstuffs, 
lard, helium gas, and many other items 
to be exported to Cuba. Now our Gov- 
ernment has, in effect, contributed $400,- 
000 to Communist Cuba through the 
United Nations. Surely this policy can- 
not continue if we expect to advance 
freedom full speed. 





THE GOLDEN WINGS OF THE NAVY 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia {[Mr. GEeorGE P. MILLER] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, in a year which marks the 50th 
anniversary of the naval air arm, and 
in a month when we commemorate 
Armed Forces Week, I desire to address 
this honorable body on the subject of 
the heroic role of U.S. naval aviation in 
our history. 

The event which signaled the birth 
of US. naval aviation took place in San 
Francisco Bay early in 1911, when a 
young civilian pilot, Eugene Ely, flying 
a Curtiss biplane, landed on and took 
off from an improvised flight deck 
erected on the USS. Pennsylvania. 
This event added a new dimension to 
the traditional concept of seapower. 
Henceforth, aircraft would not be re- 
stricted to fixed, land bound airfields, 
but would operate from moving bases 
anywhere on the world’s oceans. 

In commenting on Ely’s landing 
aboard the Pennsylvania, the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner on January 19, 1911, 
stated: 

Eugene Ely’s success in San Francisco 
Harbor yesterday was epoch making. It 
changed in an instant the whole theory of 
naval warfare. In a single spectacular 
flight, Ely convinced the admiralties of the 
world that the aeroplane must be a neces- 
sary part of naval equipment in the future. 


This statement was quite prophetic, 
because few observers at the time an- 
ticipated the magnitude of naval avia- 
tion which developed during the next 
50 years. Fewer still could have pre- 
dicted the influence that naval aviation 
would exert on our national military 
posture. 
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A few months after that first success- 
ful flight, the Navy purchased its first 
airplanes; two from the Wright Brothers 
and one from Glen Curtiss. ‘The first 
three Navy pilots, Lts. T. G. Ellyson, 
John Rogers, and John H. Towers were 
taught flying by the planemakers them- 
selves. The following year the marines 
sent two officers—Lts. A. H. Cunningham 
and B. L. Smith—to Curtiss for flight 
schooling. Today the Navy has in its 
pilot training program, over 3,000 stu- 
dents. 

By 1914, aviation had gained public as 
well as congressional interest, and Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels had decided 
“that the science of aerial navigation— 
must form a large part of our naval 
forces for offensive and defensive opera- 
tions” and that “we should take our 
proper place with other nations and 
fully recognize the value of aeronautics 
in preparing for war.” Accordingly, an 
organizational change placed aviation in 
the Office of Operations under Adm. 
Bradley Fiske. Unique among many 
fine officers of his time, Admiral Fiske’s 
sympathetic interest assured an oppor- 
tunity for air enthusiasts to plan and to 
boost this concept of seapower. 

In 1916 as the Nation began preparing 
for war—Congress voted increased funds 
for naval aviation and created the Naval 
Reserve Flying Corps which attracted 
men whose names are now well known: 
Robert A. Lovett, F. T. Davison, David 
S. Ingalls, Artemus L. Gates, and James 
F. Forrestal, all of whom won their wings 
during World War I and later occupied 
responsible Government positions in our 
national defense organization. 

During the First World War, naval 
aviation experienced rapid growth. Both 
aviation personnel and aircraft—mostly 
patrol type seaplanes, were considerably 
increased. The most promising techni- 
cal development was the long-range fly- 
ing boat found to be so necessary in 
antisubmarine warfare. Later, improved 
versions of the World War I types set 
overwater flight records and brought 
Navy pilots Towers, Read, Richardson, 
and Mitcher to public attention. During 
World War II, the Korean war, and even 
now, the flying boat—the PBM—consti- 
tutes a significant part of our antisub- 
marine force. 

The flying marines also took an active, 
though limited, part in World War I. 
Upon their arrival in France, their 
eagerness to get into the fray was 
blunted by only one drawback—they had 
no airplanes. Undaunted they made the 
rounds of allied squadrons begging for 
flights. Their exploits in the air tell 
their own success story—one incident 
stands out as typically marine—a lone 
“Devilbird,” Lt. Everett Brewer, sur- 
rounded a flight of 15 Fokkers and shot 
down 3 before a machinegun would force 
him to break off. In 1919 during action 
against the Cacos in Haiti, Marine Lt. 
Lawson Anderson rigged a rifle sight to 
his plane, stuffed a bomb in a gunnysack 
and made the first dive-bombing attack 
in history. 

The first decade of naval aviation was 
spent in perfecting seaplanes and in 
testing catapults on various combatant 
ships. During this time the development 
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of a dependable aircraft carrier was up- 

ost in naval aviation planning. In 
1922 the first American carrier, the 
USS. Langley, was commissioned. A 
new and formidable force was beginning 
to take shape. 

The period 1925 to 1935 is often re- 
ferred to as the ‘golden decade” of naval 
aviation. The carriers, Saratoga, Lez- 
ington, and Ranger joined the fleet— 
dive bombers and torpedo planes were 
perfected—and the first fighter plane 
with retractable landing wheels—the 
FF-1l—joined the fleet. Perhaps the 
most dramatic event in the history of 
aviation strategy took place in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1925. The memorable 
“Billy Mitchell Controversy,’ involving 
the role of aviation in national defense, 
reached the point where a high level de- 
cision was needed. President Wilson ap- 
pointed a board headed by widely re- 
spected Dwight W. Morrow to recom- 
mend a basic aviation policy for the 
United States. Membership included the 
distinguished Cart Vinson of Georgia. 
Rear Adm. William A. Moffett expertly 
represented the Navy during these hear- 
ings. Within the Navy itself there was 
no doubt that aviation was and would 
continue to be an integral part of sea- 
power—but its exact role was the sub- 
ject of heated discussions—Admiral 
Moffett, an officer of unclouded vision, 
foresaw that the Navy’s responsibility 
for control of the seas, would require an 
aviation arm integral with surface 
forces to establish security in the airspace 
over naval and marine forces and over 
our seaborne commerce. He accurately 
visualized the aircraft carrier as the 
capital ship of the future. 

The Morrow Board’s far-reaching 
recommendation established a pattern 
for U.S. aviation that produced a work- 
ing relationship among the armed serv- 
ices, civil aviation and the aircraft in- 
dustry. There is no doubt that the Mor- 
row Board strengthened naval aviation. 
The violent attacks on the Navy had 
been felt down to the smallest unit and 
had precipitated a general rededication 
to the principles and ideals which had 
guided our Navy for so long. 

Recalling this controversy in naval 
history is important for two reasons: 
First, we should occasionally be re- 
minded that for many years organized 
groups—many composed of patriotic 
and sincere Americans—have been 
working diligently to shape our national 
defense posture into a single inflexible 
strategy. We must be alert to any desire 
to concentrate military power in a single 
force. We must continue to encourage, 
and insist upon, a flexible strategy which 
can respond in different ways to the re- 
quirements of the Nation’s weapons pol- 
icies. Secondly, this controversy pointed 
up that the requirements for a bal- 
anced military force are inherent in air, 
land, and sea environments. The fact 
that environment can determine the 
utilization of a weapon must be appre- 
ciated. A scientific breakthrough might 
have direct application in a sea environ- 
ment, but the same discovery might have 
little practical utilization in the air. 
There may be no possible use of a par- 
ticular weapon in land warfare, but its 
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rejection for possible use at sea or in 
the air must be avoided. The history of 
naval aviation gives concrete evidence of 
how technical skill and responsible man- 
agement, working within the sea envi- 
ronment, successfully advanced and in- 
tegrated aviation with the fleet and 
made a major contribution to our na- 
tional defense. 

During the years immediately preced- 
ing World War II, naval aviation demon- 
strated it could do more than serve as 
eyes for the fleet. Fleet exercises con- 
ducted off the California coast proved 
conclusively that carrier planes could 
project devastating power far inland 
from floating bases at sea. These exer- 
cises, in which Admirals Reeves, King, 
and Halsey had responsible roles, estab- 
lished carriers as the Navy’s principal 
offensive weapon. 

After the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor the Navy’s battleship fleet was 
almost completely immobilized—there 
was no choice—the carriers had to be- 
come the spearhead of the U.S. Navy 
offensive power. The Japanese were 
first checked in the Coral Sea; then at 
Midway; they were rolled back at Guad- 
alcanal and finally lost the initiative as 
U.S. naval carrier forces unleashed their 
growing strength across the central Pa- 
cific from New Guinea to Japan. Naval 
aviators Halsey, Mitscher, and Reeves 
again became the public image of car- 
rier power and new names, O’Hare, Mc- 
Campbell, Foss, and Boyington, gained 
laurels for their daring exploits in the 
air. 

But any review of accomplishments 
by carrier forces should not obscure the 
contributions of other vital elements of 
naval aviation. The Marines accounted 
for one-fourth of all Japanese planes 
lost to our naval aviation. They de- 
veloped a system of tactical ground sup- 
port—still the model for this oft-neglect- 
ed but vital adjunct to land warfare. 
The escort carriers forced submarines 
from convoy lanes, and pinned them 
down where they could not operate 
against our lifelines to Europe. The 
patrol planes ran the gamut from fierce 
action over enemy territory to monot- 
onous patrols over an endless sea; the 
blimps ceaselessly patrolled the convoy 
routes—all these represent naval avia- 
tion. 

With the war won and demobilization 
proceeding swiftly, naval forces were re- 
duced to accommodate the needs of a 
Nation at peace. The National Defense 
Act of 1947 established the Department 
of Defense and the Air Force emerged 
as a separate service. The following 
year bitter controversy—reminiscent of 
the 1925 Morrow Board hearings—be- 
tween the services over service unifica- 
tion and the future role of military air 
power drew national attention. Dis- 
agreements were sharpened by the re- 
ductions in the annual defense budget, 
but the salient point of the controversy 
hinged on the adoption of a national 
military policy. The Navy stood for a 
balanced strategy—for forces responsive 
to the needs of our country and the 
free world, forces capable of countering 
aggression on both a limited and gen- 
eral level. The Air Force stressed the 
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massive retaliation strategy, based on 
one weapon, the atom bomb carried by 
the B-36 bomber—one neat package for 
quick and easy victory. The Russians 
had not yet exploded their first A-bomb. 
To a people fed up with 4 long years 
of war, it was a comforting solution. In 
support of this new strategy, Defense 
Secretary Johnson’s first move was to 
halt the construction of the carrier 
U.S.S. United States—the first carrier to 
be laid down after World War II. Itap- 
peared that the U.S. Navy was about to 
be sacrificed for the “more bang for 
the buck” philosophy. 

But in July 1950, this philosophy was 
shaken by the beginning of a new war 
in the remote new Republic of South 
Korea. 

The United States was actually un- 
prepared for a war, but moved swiftly, 
nevertheless, to prevent Communist seiz- 
ure of this independent country. Naval 
forces, though small, responded quickly 
and effectively. Naval air power op- 
erating from its mobile carrier bases off 
the Korea coast played havoc with Com- 
munist supply and communications 
lines—naval air gave General Mac- 
Arthur the flexibility needed for the end 
run Inchon Landing—the move which 
turned the tide in favor of United Na- 
tions forces. 

This conflict proved that the single in- 
flexible strategy of retaliation could not 
adjust to counteract Communist moves 
against the free nations bordering the 
Soviet domain. Subsequent Communist 
probes around the perimeter of Asia and 
Europe forced a reevaluation of our na- 
tional strategy. The Communist scheme 
of encroachment, infiltration, and pres- 
sure continued and precipitated evacua- 
tion of the Tachen Islands in 1955; the 
Lebanon and Formosa crises in 1958. In 
each of these areas, U.S. naval forces on 
the scene, spearheaded by fast carrier 
forces, have confined possible explosive 
situations to local incidents. Right now 
the Pacific Fleet is standing off the coast 
of Thailand and Vietnam to support U.S. 
national policy. 

Perhaps the most significant influence 
on naval aviation since World War II 
has been the technological break- 
through which has completely revolu- 
tionized our potentials of power and 
speed. 

The Navy completed the transition 
from propeller to jet aircraft just after 
the Korean war. These new aircraft 
were heavier and landed faster than 
their displaced predecessors, so World 
War II carriers had to be altered to han- 
dle them. It was found that these old 
hulls could be altered only within spe- 
cific size and weight limits—after this, 
no more adaptations were possible. In 
addition, these ships had already begun 
to show signs of old age, and under the 
severe demands of the newer aircraft, 
the aging process was accelerated. The 
only answer was new carriers, construct- 
ed to handle the high performance air- 
craft. The first of the Forrestal super- 
carriers was introduced into the fleet in 
1956 and four more have been added 
since. Three more, including the nu- 
clear powered Enterprise, are under con- 
struction. 
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Carrier improvements were made to 
inerease flight safety and efficiency, such 
as the angled deck and the more power- 
ful steam catapult. Improved long range 
communications and special electronics 
equipment provide faster and more ef- 
fective flight control. Navy aircraft can 
now carry a wide assortment of nuclear 
or conventional weapons farther and 
faster than ever before. A few months 
ago a new altitude record for combat 
loaded aircraft was set by a Navy A3J— 
Vigilante—and only recently a Navy 
Phantom II set a closed course speed rec- 
ord of 1,390 miles per hour. Navy air- 
craft, though built under design restric- 
tions imposed by carrier operations, have 
consistently held international perform- 
ance records. Just yesterday, May 24, 
1961, the Navy won new laurels by re- 
ceiving the Bendix Trophy for a new 
transcontinental speed record set be- 
tween’ Los Angeles and New York. A 
Navy Phantom fighter plane, piloted by 
Lt. Richard F. Gordon with Radar Inter- 
cept Officer Bobby R. Young made the 
2,500-mile flight in 2 hours and 47 min- 
utes, breaking a record which had just 
been set a few minutes earlier by Navy 
pilot Lt. Comdr: L. R. Lamoreaux and 
Radar Intercept Officer Lt. Thomas J. 
Johnson. These officers are to be high- 
ly commended for their accomplishment. 

My State of California has played an 
important role in the development of 
naval aviation. With the landing of 
Ely on the U.S.S. Pennsylvania in San 
Francisco Bay, naval aviation was born, 
and with the advent of the Navy’s avia- 
tion program extensive facilities were 
developed on the west coast, including 
Terminal Island, San Pedro, and San 
Clemente Island. The two major cen- 
ters of new air power were located at 
Alameda and San Diego. 

In 1923 the development of the facili- 
ties at Alameda were recommended and 
this installation is now of gigantic pro- 
portions. It was formally commis- 
sioned on November 1, 1940. The Ala- 
meda Naval Air Station has had a bril- 
liant record of supplementing the needs 
of naval aviation during World War II, 
the Korean war, and during the Pa- 
cific crises which have arisen during the 
past decade. The military and civilian 
personnel have served with distinction 
and honor. 

At the present time, the many thou- 
sands of employees, both civilian and 
military, make the installation one of 
the largest employers in the Bay area. 
Now, as the Navy expands into the use 
of missiles, Alameda Naval Air Station 
is becoming an important link in the 
installation and servicing of these weap- 
ons aboard our ships. The overall 28 
years of achievements of this base are 
quite outstanding and it will go down 
in the annals of naval history as one of 
the most important links in the US. 
Navy’s air armor. 

In 1932, Congress authorized the es- 
tablishment of the facility at the south- 
ern end of San Francisco Bay near Sun- 
nyvale, which is now named Moffett 
Field. 

California now has nine commis- 
sioned air installations being used for 
support of fleet aviation, and seven 
others that support reserve and other 
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types of naval aviation activity. Only 
recently has the Navy augmented its 
facilities in California by the opening 
of a new master jet fleet support air 
station in the San Joaquin Valley at 
Lemoore. 

The history of naval aviation has 
been short, but glorious. It has been 
one that California has been intimately 
and materially involved with. My 
State can justifiably take great pride in 
having contributed to the success and 
present strength of this formidable and 
versatile force for freedom in the world 
today. 

Of course, this review has been merely 
a thumbnail sketch. To naval aviation 
pioneers of the past for whom this year 
is the 50th anniversary, we owe the les- 
sons which should help to shape our fu- 
ture programs. 

First, it is abundantly clear that each 
service must develop its own weapons 
systems to fit its responsibilities within 
its own operational environment. The 
use of a new innovation, such as the air- 
plane was, in its earlier days, cannot be 
anticipated. The services must have the 
freedom to develop and the freedom to 
choose the way in which they provide 
for national security with their basic 
mission. If the Navy had been denied 
the freedom to develop carrier aircraft 
we would not have had any significant 
opposition to the Japanese offensive. If 
the Navy had not had the freedom to de- 
velop ballistic missiles, we would not now 
have the Polaris, the only invulnerable 
operational deterrent in our national ar- 
senal. 

The second lesson we can learn, and it 
is partly related to the first, is that not 
all Americans have or even desire a clear 
understanding of how the Navy contrib- 
utes to the security of the United States. 
The Navy’s functions are unlike those of 
the Air Force or the Army. The Air 
Force is usually associated with a single 
weapon strategy; namely, the delivery of 
high-yield nuclear bombs. The Army is 
also concerned with a single, but decisive 
strategy, the occupation of land area. 
The Navy’s functions are that it must 
exploit the sea to the fullest so that the 
Army and the Air Force can better per- 
form their tasks. Additionally, the Navy 
provides, independently, a power base for 
our trade and commerce and for the 
whole gamut of diplomatic actions and 
cold war policies. The Navy has never 
limited itself to a single weapon, or a 
single strategy. It provides the means 
to project any degree of power from the 
broad expanses of the seas, utilizing 
many weapons and providing a unique 
flexibility with alternate strategies. It is 
not difficult to grasp the significance of 
seapower, but this significance must be 
more widely understood and adequately 
supported if seapower is to be utilized to 
its optimum potential. 

In 1775 when our country was fighting 
for its right to exist independently, John 
Adams wrote the commissioning docu- 
ment for the brig Lexington. This doc- 
ument stated in part: 

Neither nature nor art have partitioned 
the seas into empires. The treasures of the 
oceans belong to all free men. Upon this 
ultimate foundation do I build and go for- 
ward to fortify free men’s rights. 
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As long as Khrushchev and the Com- 
munist Party aim to control free men ev- 
erywhere, there is no question in my 
mind that seapower will continue to play 
a decisive role in resisting this aggres- 
sion. To the vocal minority, who feel 
that seapower is no longer a vital force 
in international affairs—that the ICBM 
and the nuclear bomb have displaced na- 
val forces as instruments of national 
power—to this group—there are clear 
and straightforward answers. 

If by seapower we mean the ability to 
keep cargo-laden ships moving between 
the nations of the free world; the abil- 
ity to control the war at sea, and make 
naval power felt far from its point of 
origin; the ability to provide flexibility 
of response in the right amount at the 
right time and place with a wide selec- 
tion of weapons; the ability to launch 
attacks against the periphery of land 
masses; the ability to position measured 
forces near tension areas without step- 
ping on friendly or neutral political 
toes—if these then are the capabilities 
required in our time, then there is no 
doubt that seapower, with its integral 
naval aviation, will continue indispen- 
sable to the destiny of the free world. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR ECONOMIC 
STABILITY OR IRRESPONSIBLE 
WASTEFULNESS—WHICH SHALL 
IT BE? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Pat- 
MAN). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SCHENCK] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, a ther- 
mometer is a very important device for 
the measurement of the temperature in 
its vicinity. It goes up or down with con- 
ditions as they vary from time to time— 
in other words it just goes along and 
faithfully records the results. On the 
other hand, Mr. Speaker, a thermostat 
seeks to control the conditions and en- 
vironment of the area in which it is lo- 
cated. Each of us, Mr. Speaker, can 
well ask ourselves a very pertinent ques- 
tion, Are we just thermometers going 
along with conditions as they occur, or 
are we thermostats who regulate our per- 
sonal actions within the policies, prin- 
ciples, and standards we have set for 
ourselves? 

Each of us has, or will have, grand- 
children or loved ones, and one of our 
greatest ambitions and purposes should 
be to assure an opportunity for these 
generations to come to know the joy and 
privilege of the American way of life as 
we have known it. 

All too many of us, Mr. Speaker, have 
taken for granted the very precious free- 
doms, privileges, and opportunities pro- 
vided for us under the Constitution of 
the United States. Our apparent will- 
ingness at times to compromise these 
sound principles for some imaginary or 
temporary advantage is much too high 
a price to saddle upon future generations. 
Although it is late, much later than 
many think or realize, we must all do 
some sound, sincere, and dedicated 
thinking and planning so that the prin- 
ciples which have made our Nation the 
greatest place in the world in which to 
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live will remain so for our children and 
our children’s children. 

Our Nation, Mr. Speaker, must, of 
course, and in spite of the tremendous 
costs, maintain a strong and adequate 
defense for our own protection during 
these times of worldwide tensions. We 
must also maintain essential services to 
make sure all our citizens are healthy, 
strong, and well trained. Requirements 
to obtain these objectives change rapidly 
and we must be ready to meet these 
challenges as they occur. Yet in all 
these matters we must continually strive 
for economy and efliciency consistent 
with our needs if we are to remain eco- 
nomically strong. 

The economic stability of our Nation, 
Mr. Speaker, for both the present and 
the future, is of particular importance to 
each of us as individuals and is com- 
pletely essential if our Nation is to re- 
main strong and able in the face of 
rapidly changing worldwide conditions. 
The strength, wealth, and ability of our 
Nation are the sum total of the strength, 
wealth, and ability of all our citizens. 
The wealth and resources of our United 
States are tremendous and yet they are 
not without limitation. Just as indi- 
viduals can spend themselves into bank- 
ruptcy so can our Nation spend itself 
into bankruptcy. No one seems to know 
this better than Nikita Khrushchev. 
Through constant Communist pressures, 
our Nation is forced to spend more and 
more. Khrushchev does not want a hot 
war because he knows Russia will be 
completely destroyed. Therefore, Khru- 
shchev keeps cold war pressures on con- 
stantly throughout the world in the full 
expectation that this will force our Na-~ 
tion further and further toward socialism 
and bankruptcy. Thus the Communists, 
Mr. Speaker, are fully convinced that 
their ideology will eventually succeed and 
they will be able to take us over lock, 
stock, and barrel, without any of our 
resources being damaged by war. Khru- 
shchev’s often repeated statement, 
“your grandchildren will live under 
communism,” is not an idle threat from 
his point of view. The only hope for 
our Nation lies in our ability to be com- 
pletely strong militarily and at the same 
time remain economically and morally 
strong and sound. To do this we must 
continuously strive for the greatest pos- 
sible degree of economy and efficiency 
in our Federal Government, reserving 
for the States and local communities 
those functions which, in accordance 
with the 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, can be 
done best and most economically by 
them. 

It might be useful, Mr. Speaker, to 
take just a quick glance at the budget 
as originally presented for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, bearing in mind 
that these requests will be increased 
substantially by recommendations al- 
ready made by President Kennedy for 
greatly expanded and entirely new Fed- 
eral programs. Major national security 
expenditures will require some 57 to 60 
percent of the budget; interest alone on 
our present national debt of $287 billion 
requires 11 percent; already existing 
programs of benefits for veterans require 
6 percent; agriculture programs already 
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existing require 6 percent; all other 
operations and departments require 18 
percent.. This not only does not provide 
for a reduction in our national debt, but 
indicates that expenditures will be more 
than $3,000 million above income even 
with the present high Federal taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, where does all this money 
come from? Fifty-five percent comes 
from Federal individual income taxes; 
25 percent from corporation taxes, but 
these become a part of the price of all 
products and are, therefore, also paid by 
purchasers; 12 percent are Federal ex- 
cise taxes which are also paid by indi- 
viduals. Thus only 8 percent of the cost 
of our Federal Government comes from 
all other receipts. 

Why all folks in general do not realize 
that the money to pay for any and all 
programs and services of government 
must first come from each of us in the 
form of taxes continues to be a mystery 
to me. Mr. Speaker, current expendi- 
tures of our Federal Government are at 
the annual rate of $82 billion and are 
rapidly increasing. This means that all 
of us in just the third district alone are 
paying more than $330 million a year— 
about $240 million in Montgomery Coun- 
ty and about $90 million in Butler Coun- 
ty—to pay the present annual cost of 
just our Federal Government alone and 
this cost will undoubtedly increase sub- 
stantially. In addition, of course, all of 
these very same people must also pay 
all local, school, and State taxes. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the expanded 
and new Federal programs already rec- 
ommended by President Kennedy have 
considerable merit but they will cost 
additional and tremendous sums of 
money. Obviously it would be com- 
pletely wrong, improper, and irresponsi- 
ble to appropriate Federal taxpayers’ 
money for any purpose without safe- 
guards to guarantee its proper expendi- 
ture. Thus Federal controls are both 
unavoidable and inevitable regardless of 
provisions or assurances to the contrary. 
Our Nation is fast becoming a nation of 
government by official edict and order 
established almost entirely by politically 
appointed bureaucrats who are respon- 
sible to no one except to the person who 
appointed them. This is wrong, Mr. 
Speaker, regardless of the political party 
under which the appointments are made. 
After a legislative measure is approved 
by the Congress and signed into law by 
the President the vast army of bureau- 
crats then go into action. It is the bu- 
reaucrats who determine the rules and 
regulations and it is they who administer 
and enforce these same rules and regu- 
lations. There is no appeal from the 
rules and regulations and the enforce- 
ment of them by these politically ap- 
pointed bureaucrats except through the 
courts, which is frequently a very ex- 
pensive and long drawn out procedure. 

Thus many of our freedoms, privi- 
leges, and opportunities provided for us 
in the Constitution of the United States 
and which all too many of us have taken 
for granted, Mr. Speaker, are slowly but 
just as surely being taken away. This 
does not mean that all bureaucrats and 
the rules and regulations they promul- 
gate are all bad but it should serve to 
warn each of us, Mr. Speaker, that the 
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continuing growth of unbridled controls 
exercised by our Federal Government 
over the lives and daily actions of each 
of us only speeds the day toward com- 
plete socialism in an increasingly larger 
and more powerful Federal Government 
centralized in Washington. Power over 
people begets more and more power and 
becomes self perpetuating. 

Mr. Speaker, the only cure for this 
very dangerous trend away from our 
American way of life as we have known 
it is an upsurge of public opinion and 
action before it is too late. The larger 
and more expensive our Federal Gov- 
ernment becomes the less tax resources 
remain to properly finance the opera- 
tions of our local and State governments 
and school districts. The trend of lo- 
cal communities, school districts, and 
State governments through their offi- 
cials to obtain more and more Federal 
assistance compounds these problems 
and only weakens still further these very 
important units of government. A very 
wise person once said, “a government 
strong enough to give its people every- 
thing they want is also powerful enough 
to take away everything they have.” 

It is much later than we think or 
realize, Mr. Speaker. The trend toward 
socialism already has a running start 
and the pace is increasing. The only 
way it can be slowed up, stopped, or re- 
versed is by making our views heard. 
We shall continue to have good govern- 
ment at all levels only so long as large 
numbers of people maintain an active 
interest in the affairs of government. 

How can we be most effective? 

First, we must keep ourselves well in- 
formed. We can do this in any number 
of ways and there are many sources 
of information. Thoughtfully reading 
news stories and editorial comments in 
our local newspapers and magazines is 
one excellent source. Let the editors 
know you want this kind of vitally im- 
portant news. Thoughtfully listening to 
radio and television newscasts and re- 
ports is another source. Libraries have 
many excellent up-to-date reports and 
books. It is fun to have pleasant social 
evenings with one’s friends and neigh- 
bors but an occasional discussion of cur- 
rent events and problems is also not 
only stimulating but it is also helpful 
to learn the points of view and opinions 
of others. 

Second, we can and shouid discuss our 
views with officials of our local commu- 
nities, school districts, county govern- 
ments, State governments, and the 
Federal Government. We should ask 
questions of these officials because they 
have sources of information available in 
the daily course of their responsibilities 
and duties which are not readily available 
to the average citizen. We should let our 
local, school, county, and State officials 
know we realize fully that Federal aid 
is not free but on the contrary is much 
more expensive to each of us. In addi- 
tion it adds more and more controls 
which are not in the best interest of our 
local operations. Officials of all local 
subdivisions of our Federal Government 
should be made fully aware of our per- 
sonal disapproval of any efforts on their 
part to secure Federal aid for local gov- 
ernment projects and local schools. 
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Every thinking American, Mr. Speak- 
er, fully recognizes the need and value 
of Federal leadership and information in 
many matters of special interest to every 
citizen in connection with the operations 
and functions of local government. 
Such knowledge and the free availabil- 
ity and exchange of such information 
can be of lasting and helpful benefit to 
each State and local community. It is 
much more helpful and wise, however, 
Mr. Speaker, if local communities and 
their leadership are encouraged to use 
their own needs and resources, in the 
light of information available to them, 
to meet their own problems. Only 
through taking full advantage of the 
stature and ability of local community 
leaders and their elected officials can our 
great Nation achieve the highest poten- 
tial of which it is capable. 

Third, we should write to our Con- 
gressmen and Senators. We should give 
them the benefit of our personal views 
and opinions while at the same time 
recognizing that they have a great deal 
of information available upon which 
they can base their judgment and deci- 
sions. We should not hesitate to write 
to them and commend them when we 
feel they have had the courage to make 
sound judgment and decisions in the face 
of other pressures. We should also not 
hesitate to write to them and express 
our frank displeasure if we are convinced 
they have sacrificed and compromised 
sound principles for the sake of political 
expediency or in the hope of being re- 
elected. 

Fourth, we should have no hesitancy 
in writing to President Kennedy per- 
sonally so that he and his advisers will 
know how we each feel on these many 
matters which affect each of us in such 
personal ways. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, we should re- 
member the admonition of President 
Kennedy in his inaugural address on 
January 20, 1961, when he said, in part, 
“Ask not what your country can do for 
you. Ask what you can do for your 
country.” 





MR. KENNEDY, MR. KHRUSHCHEV, 
VIENNA, AND THE A-TEST BAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hosmer] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
his campaign, Mr. Kennedy indicated he 
would give the Soviets a reasonable time 
to show good faith and negotiate a nu- 
clear test ban. Presumably if they did 
not so negotiate, the Geneva talks were 
to be ended and the United States pur- 
sue its own necessary course. Over 4 
months have passed since Mr. Kennedy 
was inaugurated, no progress has been 
made at Geneva and, it seems clear, a 
reasonable time has passed. In terms 
of “ask not what your country can do 
for you, but what you can do for your 
country” I suggest that for the good 
of the country Mr. Kennedy should take 
the initiative and end these fruitless 
talks, rather than talk about prolong- 
ing them as he did earlier today. 
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The existing situation with respect to 
nuclear testing is highly favorable to the 
Soviets in the following respects: 

First, they have on their side a pre- 
ponderance, or at least the articulate 
majority, of misinformed, almost hys- 
terical world opinion on nuclear weapons 
and their testing. This gives them great 
propaganda gains by dragging out the 
test negotiations indefinitely. Such tac- 
tics have extended far beyond the test- 
ing issue to now make the ownership, 
let alone the testing or use, of any nu- 
clear weapons fair game for Communist 
propagandists. This has long been a 
major Communist objective. 

Second, the Soviets are free to test sur- 
reptitiously almost at will without detec- 
tion while we are stopped, thus offering 
an opportunity to surpass our nuclear 
capability by an unknown magnitude. 
There is no significant detection system 
for even the larger clandestinely con- 
ducted Soviet tests. The Soviets can 
easily verify that we have stopped test- 
ing by information from their many 
infiltrators and conscientious Western 
scientists who would leak any attempt 
at clandestine U.S. testing. 

Third, even if the Soviets have not 
taken advantage of their freedom to de- 
velop and test new nuclear weapons, by 
accepting the nuclear weapons status 
quo they have been able to free re- 
sources and valuable scientific talent 
from nuclear efforts and employ them 
on accelerated missile and space efforts, 
all to the West’s disadvantage. 

Four, there are presently no foreign 
inspectors inside the U.S.S.R. For as 
long as the negotiations drag on there 
is no chance of them getting there. 
The U.S.S.R. is a closed society, always 
has been. The longer it can remain so, 
the better off it is for them. This is a 
strong reason for them to stall, stall, 
stall when it comes to any agreement 
which might open up that country, even 
the slightest. 

Fifth, by holding constantly the popu- 
lar side on the nuclear testing issue, the 
Soviets encourage a defensive inferiority 
complex in Western statesmen who do 
not understand the basic fact that the 
moral question involved is not the 
weapons with which the West must stock 
its arsenals to preserve its freedom and 
guarantee its survival, but the immor- 
ality of not doing what must be done to 
save Western civilization from the on- 
slaughts of international communism. 

This confusion respecting moralities 
is a great help to the Soviets in other 
areas as well as in the nuclear testing 
area. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I have listened to the 
gentleman’s fine dissertation with great 
interest. I wonder if the gentleman 
would not clarify something. It is my 
impression and understanding that it 
was President Eisenhower who ordered 
an end to nuclear testing some 3 or 3144 
years ago. Is the gentleman suggesting 
that after a little more than a hundred 
days Mr. Kennedy is to reverse and 
rescind the policy without giving him at 
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least a chance to show what he can do 
with it? 

Mr. HOSMER. I am suggesting that 
Mr. Kennedy himself during the cam- 
paign stated that he would make an 
honest effort to obtain agreement at 
Geneva, and if the effort failed then he 
would end the negotiations. 

I am suggesting that a considerable 
time has passed and it has resulted in 
nothing. Therefore it is now time for 
Mr. Kennedy to initiate action. If the 
gentleman will permit me, I will detail 
the reasons therefor. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I certainly congrat- 
ulate the gentleman on his approach, but 
I am just wondering whether the gentle- 
man is not expecting the President to 
move too fast in view of the fact that Mr. 
Eisenhower ended the testing 314 years 
ago but did not succeed in getting an 
agreement out of the conference. 

Mr. HOSMER. The voluntary mora- 
torium was announced by President 
Eisenhower on October 28, 1958, in con- 
junction with the arrangements for nu- 
clear talks in Geneva and in a climate 
in which it appeared that honest negotia- 
tions toward a fair and effective agree- 
ment with self-enforcing mechanisms 
was to be made at Geneva and that with- 
in a reasonable time the matter would 
be concluded in the form of a formal 
treaty. That expectation did not come 
to be; and at the time of the initiation 
we were in the midst of presidential cam- 
paigns last year. It was impossible be- 
cause the new President would be com- 
ing in and exercising responsibility after 
January 20 of this year to decide in the 
matter of major change in the policy. I 
think that both parties agreed at least 
tacitly that the situation should persist, 
and I say tacitly because both candidates 
discussed this at length during their 
campaigns, that this situation would per- 
sist into future negotiation. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Yes, the President 
has made that clear as late as this after- 
noon, that our patience is not inexhaust- 
ible in this field. But I do think that in 
all fairness we certainly should not criti- 
cize Mr. Kennedy for trying to accom- 
plish something in slightly more than 
90 days, or 120 days, something which 
the previous administration did not ac- 
complish in 3% years. I think in all 
fairness and sincerity President Ken- 
nedy should be given a fair chance to 
accomplish his goal. 

Mr. HOSMER. I am afraid the gen- 
tleman has contradicted himself in his 
statement, because he was just saying 
it was impossible to deal with the So- 
viets at the conference table, and then 
he is asking for more time. 

Now, sir, I will proceed, and then we 
can discuss this later. I want to get to 
the subject, Mr. Speaker. 

Each day’s delay with the test ban 
conference is a day closer to the con- 
vening of the general conference on dis- 
armament scheduled for July. 

If the highly controversial test-ban 
issue can be kept alive, then incorporated 
into the highly controversial disarma- 
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ment conference, it will guarantee that 
nothing will come out of either parley 
that in any way impedes the Soviets’ 
ambition for world domination. 

In face of these advantages, if the So- 
viets should break off the talks, in the 
sense that they offered no concessions 
whatever and in effect encourage the re- 
sumption of U.S. tests, the significance 
of this would be startling. It would mean 
that they are so very confident of their 
power, regardless of what the United 
States does, that their present advan- 
tages in this area no longer seem im- 
portant. This would mark a significant 
and ominous change in Soviet thought 
and tactics. They have never previously 
abandoned a clear advantage through 
indifference. It is certain they would 
not do so in this case. Such action on 
their part would simply mean they cal- 
culate they can do just about what they 
please without incurring any serious 
risks of effective opposition from the 
United States in particular or the free 
world in general. 

Even though the Soviets may so cal- 
culate at this point, it still is probable 
they will find greater advantage in pur- 
suing another course of action. The 
logic of this derives from the statement 
I made yesterday to this body and which 
ties in directly with the forthcoming 
meeting between Mr. Khrushchev and 
Mr. Kennedy in Vienna. 

Yesterday I asserted: First, that the 
Soviets are keen students and competent 
judges of a country’s mood, the qualities 
of its leaders and the implications of 
these to them; second, that for many 
years Soviet experts have made very 
careful, continuous and probably ac- 
curate appraisals of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the United States, their 
foremost opponent; third, that from the 
day of Mr. Kennedy’s inauguration they 
have pressed him very hard, and, since 
the Soviets do not act on impulse, there 
must be a logical reason. 

I also indicated yesterday that Khru- 
shchev, being an old hand at summitry, 
would not expect to leave Vienna with- 
out some substantial gains. I mentioned 
the possibility he would expect to obtain 
a tacit ratification of Communist ad- 
vances in Cuba, Laos, and elsewhere in 
return for delaying a crisis over Berlin 
for a while. Today I will discuss an- 
other, much more likely gain, which 
Khrushchev probably seeks from the 
Vienna meeting. 

Recollect the advantages to the Soviets 
from keeping the test ban discussions 
going that I have mentioned. 

Recollect public statements by former 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Thomas 
E, Murray, hinting at an entire new 
family of nuclear weapons in the offing 
which will give the nation first develop- 
ing them a very, very, substantial su- 
periority—a superiority which, if pos- 
sessed as a@ monopoly by the Soviet 
Union, might well render Western Eu- 
rope and other vital free world areas in- 
defensible and make the possibilities for 
nuclear blackmail by the Kremlin un- 
limited. 

Next recollect that the Soviets very 
closely observed last fall’s presidential 
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campaign. It exhibited a mood of the 
United States of impatience with the 
long drawn-out test ban talks. Both 
candidates reflected this mood by prom- 
ising, if elected, to make a last try at an 
enforceable agreement; and if the effort 
failed, to lift the voluntarily imposed 
U.S. nuclear test moratorium and end 
the Geneva talks. 

Thus even before voting on election 
day named the new President, the 
Soviets had judged what his course 
would be and had a fairly accurate ap- 
praisal that without some concessions on 
their part the test ban talks would be 
ended and the considerable advantages 
they gain from them terminated. 

The Soviet experts also have known 
for a long time that any treaty which 
might come out of Geneva would have 
to be ratified by the U.S. Senate; and 
that the continuing mood of that body 
has been against approving any treaty 
which fails to nail down and specify 
with reasonable clarity self-enforcing 
mechanisms, including inspection and 
control procedures, sufficient to give rea- 
sonable assurance of Soviet compliance 
with the treaty. 

The Soviets were thus confronted 
with two problems in prolonging their 
advantages from continued Geneva 
talks: First, to overcome the country’s 
mood against delays; and second, to 
overcome Senate resistance to a loosely 
drawn treaty. These problems were ap- 
parent to them early last fall. They 
have had a long time to work out their 
solutions. In contrast, Mr. Kennedy 
has had little time—a few weeks at the 
most. He has been engaged in all the 
other problems of setting up a new ad- 
ministration. 

Unquestionably the Soviets have logi- 
cally reasoned that the solution to these 
two problems involved pressing the new 
President hard from the beginning— 
Laos, Cuba, the U.N., the Congo—place 
him in a bad light, make it really neces- 
sary for him to pull something out of 
the hat to regain prestige abroad, at 
home, and with respect to his political 
party. Also it would be logical for them 
to make the new and untenable demands 
they have made since the test ban talks 
resumed in March in order later to back 
down from them by way of supposed, 
but illusory, concessions. 

After this softening up and stage set- 
ting, the next logical step for Khru- 
shchev and company would be to suggest 
quietly, through diplomatic channels, a 
meeting between the two heads of state. 
But in the face of Mr. Kennedy’s cam- 
paign promise not to engage in summitry 
without proper preliminary meetings be- 
tween Foreign Ministers and lesser lights 
to determine areas of possible agreement, 
some sweetener would be needed. Some 
kind of concession must be offered, some- 
thing Mr. Kennedy badly needs to carry 
home from Vienna. 

The concession? Easy. Back down 
from numerous untenable demands 
which have been made for this very pur- 
pose and which cost nothing by way of 
really substantive changes in the Soviet 
position. 
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Concessions, which coming in the nick 
of time, can be propagandized as proof 
positive of Mr. Khrushchev’s and com- 
munism’s alleged love of peace, and 
which give him, for nothing, a nice, fat 
prize to take home. 

Concessions which will make the new 
President appear to have succeeded 
where others have failed and thus build 
his prestige. 

Concessions accepted by the President 
which the Senate, with its strong majori- 
ty of members of the President’s own 
political party, could hardly repudiate by 
dogged insistence on adequate self-en- 
forcing mechanisms in any resulting 
treaty. 

Concessio.is which need not necessar- 
ily speed the pace of negotiations to a 
very large degree, just keep them alive. 

Concessions which, even if finally re- 
sulting in an agreement, still need not 
result in any significant opening of the 
Iron Curtain and change in the U.S.8.R.’s 
closed society status for years because 
inherent in them will be possibilities for 
interminable delays when it comes to 
putting them in treaty language, fur- 
ther agreements to be negotiated on the 
infinite details involved and many other 
dilatory possibilities. 

And, most importantly for the U.S.S.R. 
and for international communism: Con- 
cessions which will give their scientists 
the time secretly to develop and sur- 
reptitiously to test the new family of 
nuclear weapons—achieve the techno- 
logical breakthrough—which will tip the 
balance of power decisively in favor of 
the Soviet bloc. 

Mr. Kennedy’s multiple references to 
the Geneva test ban talks and assertion 
that our patience at the bargaining table 
is nearly inexhaustible during his mes- 
sage to the Congress earlier today is 
ominous in this regard. The message 
has heightened my fear and the belief 
that Mr. Khrushchev has offered and Mr. 
Kennedy has accepted certain so-called 
test talk concessions which will be an- 
nounced at Vienna and which will even- 
tually prove disastrous to the United 
States and to the entire free world. I 
sincerely believe Mr. Kennedy’s clear 
duty to the Nation is not to take such a 
course, is to end these talks, and is to 
announce resumption of U.S. testing; 
that the time to execute that duty is now, 
before he takes the boobytrapped road 
to Vienna which well may end at his- 
tory’s most gigantic and deadly Trojan 
horse. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to 
say that I deeply appreciate the gentle- 
man’s discussion of this subject. It is 
quite evident that he has given much 
thought and careful study to the subject. 

I think it is indeed fortunate for us 
and for our country that he has taken 
the lead in this matter in such a fine 
manner. 

I would like to ask the gentleman a 
question to bring out another viewpoint 
that I feel is important for us to con- 
sider, and that is this. Is it not true 








that Mr. Khrushchev's objective con- 
tinually is to gain prestige for himself, 
for his system and his ideals? 

Mr. HOSMER. That is part of the 
mythology of achieving the Communist 
goal of world domination in which the 
methods may range anywhere from the 
most peaceful to the most violent. In 
other words, they select out at the par- 
ticular time, in accordance with the 
principles of Marxist-Leninist dialectic 
materialism the degree of violence 
which they will use to pursue their ulti- 
mate objective, depending upon what the 
circumstances of the moment will tol- 
erate, and whether it is well to change 
their doctrine of proceeding with less 
violence at any one moment, or to pro- 
ceed with more violence. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. And is it not also 
true that he seeks continually oppor- 
tunities to downgrade the free society 
that we represent; and if he can gain the 
world stage by bringing the President 
into his presence, in this kind of situa- 
tion, he will take full advantage of it? 

Mr. HOSMER. That is quite right; 
that is the other side of the coin. 

Incidentally, it is interesting to recog- 
nize that this worldwide propaganda 
with respect to nuclear weapons has 
proceeded from the Soviet Union ever 
since 1945 when the United States ex- 
ploded its first nuclear weapon. In the 
period roughly 1945-52 the basis 
of that propaganda was negatory; in 
other words, it was aimed at creating 
world public opinion which was so an- 
tagonistic to the use of the weapon that 
by the force of that public opinion the 
United States would be denied the use 
of the weapon. In the meantime they, 
themselves, could proceed to develop 
nuclear weaponry on their own. As a 
matter of fact, they rejected the Baruch 
plan, which was a bold move on our 
part to internationalize all technical 
know-how and all nuclear material. 
They rejected it because they knew that 
internationalized, they themselves would 
not be able to obtain nuclear weapons. 
So they rejected it and proceeded in 
their laboratories and now they have 
acquired nuclear capabilities themselves. 
But they have kept up the propaganda 
drumfire since then, because it is still 
important to them to have the force 
of public opinion working on the free 
world; and against the free world’s using 
the kind of weapons that it must use in 
order to equate its manpower with the 
vastly greater manpower available to 
the Soviet. bloc for use in conventional 
types of conflict. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

-Mr, HOSMER. I am glad to yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I would like to 
point out that the present Secretary of 
State has an article in a recent issue of 
a national magazine in which he rather 
questions the idea of summitry on the 
part of our Chief Executive. I have not 
had the opportunity to read the article 
thoroughly, I just scanned it, but if the 
gentieman has read it he knows that he 
used somewhat the same argument. 
Therefore I suggest that perhaps this 
administration ought to listen to some 
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of its own talents, to some of its own 
people who have had much more ex- 
perience in this field than he has. 

Mr. HOSMER. The article was writ- 
ten last year, prior to his appointment 
as Secretary of State. He was not only 
against summitry but he stated that it 
was better for the Secretary of State of 
the United States not to go traveling 
around the world; that he should base 
his operations in Washington and run 
the State Department from here. The 
Secretary of State apparently has 
changed his views, on that at least, since 
he has taken office. Mr, Kennedy’s idea 
was not to go to a summit conference 
without adequate preparation by lesser 
lights in that Department. Now he is 
going out there. He has apparently 
changed. 

So we are not getting exactly what we 
expected, according to the words of these 
people prior to the time they took office. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the gentleman has demonstrated in his 
remarks a remarkable depth of under- 
standing of the full treachery of the So- 
viet mind. I certainly wish to associate 
myself with the gentleman’s remarks 
in evaluating Khrushchev’s deception. 
There is no question in my mind that the 
Soviet Union has used these conferences 
and various other techniques to further 
their ultimate plans for conquest of the 
world. But I do think the gentle- 
man has underestimated the full deter- 
mination of Mr. Kennedy, the President 
of the United States, in dealing fairly. 
The President today, unlike any mes- 
sage we have had in this House since 
the end of the war, stated in no uncer- 
tain terms that he is going to the meet- 
ing in Vienna with no agenda. There is 
going to be no dicussion of treaties or 
agreements. The meeting is merely a 
courtesy call, a meeting of two heads of 
state.. He wants to emphasize to Mr. 
Khrushchev at this brief meeting Amer- 
ica’s determination to stand up for the 
dignity and rights of man. 

The gentleman has mentioned some- 
one’s speaking of summitry. This is a 
meeting that among other things was 
recommended and suggested by the 
former Vice President, Mr. Nixon. 

Very recently, a few weeks ago in Chi- 
cago, he stated that the two heads of 
government ought to meet. Frankly, if 
the President is going to Vienna it is 
certainly in keeping with a suggestion 
made by the former Vice President, Mr. 
Nixon himself, who is today, I believe, 
the titular head of the Republican Party. 

Mr. HOSMER. I thank the gentle- 
man for the nice words he said at the 
beginning. I recall to him that yester- 
day I said this about the President, that 
Mr. Pierre Salinger and others have in- 
timated that Mr. Kennedy is at heart a 
resolute and courageous man. But I also 
suggested this, that if Mr. Kennedy is 
going to Vienna to warn Mr. Khru- 
shchev against going too far he is wast- 
ing his time, because the Soviets do not 
read their signals from words but only 
from deeds. Mr. Kennedy’s time in that 
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respect might much better be consumed 
in a very, very important job that needs 
to be done, which he failed to mention 
in speaking of the very many other 
things to do when he spoke to us, and 
that is the organization of the United 
States of America and the free world 
to engage upon the kind of nonmilitary 
conflict we are in. 

For instance, the President asked us 
for $250 million for a contingency fund, 
yet as I listened to his message the ques- 
tion repeatedly came to my mind that 
certainly such a fund could be well spent, 
could be effectively utilized, in opposing 
the Communist maneuvers in the non- 
military conflict. But in this message so 
far the President has not convinced me 
that he understands the nature of the 
conflict sufficiently as the means of car- 
rying it on to the extent that this money 
could be placed in his hands with con- 
fidence that it would accomplish the 
purpose for which it was asked. Until 
Mr. Kennedy does the job of organiza- 
tion for the conduct of a nonmilitary 
war and has as efficient an organization 
as we have for the conduct of military 
war we still will not be able to meet the 
challenges against us. 

Particularly in his message today I 
noticed he said that we must do things 
here and there and the other place, and 
where must we be doing them? In the 
areas of the free world where the Com- 
munists are making their progress. 
Why the purely defensive psychology and 
philosophy? The Communists have di- 
vided the world into two areas, a war 
zone and a peace zone. The peace zone 
is Iron Curtain territory and the war 
zone is all the rest of the world. One of 
their major tenets is that the war is 
to be conducted in our territory. 

Now, if we were to win every battle 
that they force upon us we can no more 
than break even under those conditions. 
Unless we carry this conflict back into 
their peace zone we can never win, and 
we can never terminate it. That is what 
I am asking the President of the United 
States to do. That is what the Ameri- 
can people, as a matter of fact, and you 
and I both know when we speak to 
them—they know there is something 
wrong—they do not know what it is— 
they are waiting, desperately waiting, 
for someone to come up and say, “This 
is what is wrong.” We need to organize 
and fight this new kind of war which we 
have not had experience with before, 
and in which the Soviets have had 40 
years of leadtime in fighting, and which 
we need to know about in order to win. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. And our candi- 
date for President had some pretty 
sound ideas in this regard, and he spoke 
very eloquently in the campaign about 
it, and those ideas need to be listened 
to. 
Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. BELL. I would like to pay tribute 
to the gentleman on the remarks he has 
made, and associate myself with his 
views. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man this one question: 

Is it not also true that the test ban 
may be adversely affecting the potentials 
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of our country in the field of nuclear 
propulsion, in the area of working to- 
ward outer space on which the Presi- 
dent expressed himself as being vitally 
concerned? 

Mr. HOSMER. The gentleman, who 
is a very respected member of the Space 
Committee, well knows the answer to 
that, and he is referring to the Project 
Orion which involves the use of nuclear 
explosives as distinguished from rock- 
etry in the space effort. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I believe the gentle- 
man has again demonstrated his very, 
very deep understanding of the Com- 
munist conspiracy. I only hope after 
listening to the gentleman’s remarks 
that when the President’s very dramatic 
program, which he outlined to the Con- 
gress today to meet this worldwide Com- 
munist conspiracy head-on, comes be- 
fore the Congress, I honestly hope that 
we will be able to put party labels aside 
and put partisan considerations aside 
and get behind our President because I 
believe President Kennedy has given us 
a program that will lead to the survival 
of freedom in this country. 

I wish to congratulate the gentleman 
for his very keen understanding of this 
Communist conspiracy. But I do think 
within the framework that the President 
outlined today we can meet that chal- 
lenge and survive. 

Mr. HOSMER. I think my dispute 
with you, sir, would be that the program 
the President outlined today is partial, 
it is a program of bits and pieces—it is 
not tied together as an integrated whole 
which can be operated, orchestrated and 
coordinated and timed to produce the 
victory that the American people so des- 
perately want, and which the free world 
so desperately needs and, yes, that those 
who yearn for freedom, and there are 
millions behind the Iron Curtain, look 
to us in their hope for that freedom. 





IOWA PLAN FOR GROWTH IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. ScCHWENGEL] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, first 
I want to comment on the dissertation 
and eloquent statement presented by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Hosmer]. I want to associate myself 
completely with his observations and 
findings, and his study and the presen- 
tation that he has made of it. 

I want to add further that I have in 
the past supported mutual security pro- 
grams and those programs that are de- 
signed to bring about a better under- 
standing among the freedom-loving and 
peace-loving peoples of the world, and 
to enhance the cause of freedom every- 
where. 

I have been aware of some shortcom- 
ings that we have been responsible for, 
and I have tried to be helpful in every 
instance to make adjustments and cor- 
rections that were necessary. I here 
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again today pledge my support to the 
President—and I think he is right. I 
was impressed in some respects with his 
presentation today, and I have received 
some messages with misgivings. 

I am not in complete agreement with 
the advisability of going to a summit. 
Some say this is not a summit. I think 
it will be accepted as a summit meeting 
by most of the world. The eyes of the 
world would be upon what happens 
there, watching closely. I hope it turns 
out for the best. I have some misgiv- 
ings about it, but most of all I am con- 
cerned today about the cost of this pro- 
gram that is being offered. I want to 
suggest that there is a right and a 
wrong way to do the right thing in all 
these important problems that we have 
before us, and I want to suggest that 
to finance the cost of this whole pro- 
gram at the expense of the little fellow 
is wrong. We should find some other 
way, some better way to pay for the pro- 
gram that must be paid for in some way. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to address 
my remarks to a subject I have referred 
to earlier as the Iowa plan for growth 
and progress in higher education. 

Last week I took the floor to discuss 
generally the subject of Federal aid to 
education and aid to higher education 
in particular. I indicated to the House 
that I had introduced some legislation 
which I considered the first phase of an 
“Towa Plan for Growth and Progress in 
Higher Education.” A plan that would 
have a salutary effect on resolving at 
least some of the problems that have 
presented themselves to those interested 
in education and especially to the stu- 
dents who desire the advantage of high- 
er education; an advantage that is not 
only of interest and value to each stu- 
dent as he makes plans to prepare 
himself for the future but is of great 
value to our Nation as we make plans to 
contend with the great challenge that is 
being presented in this new atomic space 
age in which we live. 

Mr. Speaker, today I take the floor 
again to indicate my interest and con- 
cern for the problems in the field of edu- 
cation and to remind my colleagues 
again that the suggestions that our study 
and research have revealed are the prop- 
er approach to the solution of these 
problems. An approach that in the long 
run will not only serve to make it easier 
for more boy; and girls to attend col- 
leges, but will serve to extend opportuni- 
ties and make it easier to obtain the 
great goals of equality and liberty that 
remain as a great challenge for our peo- 
ple, our system of free enterprise and our 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, as we contemplate the 
situation that exists in the world and in- 
deed within our own boundaries as a na- 
tion, it is plain to see that misunder- 
standing, lack of understanding and an 
appeal to the passions of our people are 
having far too much influence in deter- 
mining our national character and it is 
leaving us with an image that is very un- 
desirable as we contend with the great 
overriding issue of peace and good will 
which is needed more today than ever 
before in the history of the human fam- 
ily. The one great answer, if not the 
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principal answer, to all of these prob- 
lems is education. 

Somewhere it is written: 

The great end of education is to discipline 
rather than to furnish the mind; to train it 
to the use of its own powers, rather than fill 
it with the accumulations of others. 


I think there is abundant evidence 
that we in this country and especially 
the great leaders of the world need to 
note this admonition. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern reminds us: 

All true educators since the time of Socra- 
tes and Plato have agreed that the primary 
object of education is the attainment of 
inner harmony, or, to put it into more up- 
to-date language, the integration of the per- 
sonality. Without such an integration, 
learning is no more than a collection of 
scraps, and the accumulation of knowledge 
becomes a danger to mental health. 


As we reflect on the temper of world 
leaders it is quite evident that this ad- 
monition is very worth while to ponder 
on today. 

We have found, also, in our research, 
that as we look at the future it is neces- 
sary to give more opportunities to more 
of our people. We need to offer a plan 
to make it easier for a much larger per- 
centage of high school graduates to have 
the advantage of higher education. This 
suggested legislation, if passed, could be 
invaluable to many families as they plan 
the education for their children. 

Having this in mind, as I indicated 
earlier, we have introduced three bills 
to secure an increased income tax ex- 
emption or a tax credit for college edu- 
cational expenses. If any one of these 
bills are passed it will serve to encourage 
many thousands more of our high school 
graduates to go to college. 

One of the bills would increase the 
personal exemption from $600 to $1,000 
for each full-time student, taxpayer, 
spouse, or dependent paying the ex- 
penses at any institution of higher learn- 
ing. A proportionate deduction would 
be available to part-time students. 

The other two bills would authorize a 
tax credit for certain educational ex- 
penses. One would permit a credit up 
to $100 for each full-time student and a 
proportionate deduction for part-time 
students. 'The other bill would allow a 
credit of $100 for full-time students who 
had expenses of $500 or more for a 
school year or one-fifth of the exact 
amount when the expenses are less than 
$500. 

In all of the bills, approved expenses 
are listed as amounts paid for tuition, 
fees, charges, and required textbooks, 
and for board, lodging, and transporta- 
tion for those students living away from 
home. 

The definition of a full-time student is 
the historic one for tax purposes. The 
status of a part-time student and the 
amount of his exemption or credit would 
be determined by a special committee 
named by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Today I take the floor again to dis- 
cuss in particular the second of the three 
bills which I have introduced providing 
for a tax law change that will encourage 
students and/or their families to take 
advantage of an opportunity to receive 
training or education in college. 
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In my speech concering the first of 
these proposals I tried to point out the 
need for this tax relief. I have some 
additional information on this subject 
which should further point out why this 
relief is so badly needed. 

As I indicated earlier, the basic re- 
search for this material has been done 
by my research team of college students 
in the law school at the State University 
of Iowa. The work of this team has been 
ably supervised and directed by Dr. Deil 
Wright, of the department of politival 
science at the university. The present 
members of this fine research team, of 
which I am very proud, are Robert 
Downer, of Newton, Iowa; Tom Scheuer- 
man, formerly of Rock Island, Ill., now 
residing in Iowa City, Iowa; and Ivan 
Ackerman, of Allison, Iowa. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has computed the av- 
erage costs to students for the 1960-61 
school year. Tuition averages $179 for 
State or municipally supported institu- 
tions and $676 for private colleges and 
universities. Room costs at public insti- 
tutions average $187 and $189, respect- 
tively, for men and women, and at pri- 
vate institutions these costs averaged 
$216 for men and $231 for women. For 
food at publicly supported institutions 
the costs averaged $383 for men and $379 
for women, while at privately supported 
colleges the average costs were $404 for 
men and $436 for women. The total av- 
erages of these three items at the Na- 
tion’s tax-supported colleges and uni- 
versities are $749 for men and $747 for 
women, while at their privately financed 
counterparts these figures amount to 
$1,296 for men and $1,343 for women. 

These are by no means the average 
total amounts spent by each student per 
year to obtain a college education, how- 
ever. Books, laundry, clothing, and 
other miscellaneous expenses swell these 
averages to $1,450 for students attend- 
ing tax-supported institutions of higher 
learning in their home State of resi- 
dence. For those attending private col- 
leges the average swells to $2,475 for men 
and $2,530 for women. 

Per capita income figures show that 
many families who currently have chil- 
dren in colleges and universities cannot 
afford these high costs. For example, 
the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research at the State University of Iowa 
made a survey in 1959 of the finances of 
students attending the three State-sup- 
ported colleges and universities in Iowa— 
the State University of Iowa, Iowa State 
University, and Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. This report showed the average 
adjusted gross income of families with 
a member or members attending one of 
these three institutions was $5,500 per 
year, or the same as the adjusted aver- 
age gross income of all Iowa families. 
However, the average family in the State 
contained 3.49 persons at that time, 
where the average family in the State, 
with students attending one of these 
three institutions, contained 5.15 per- 
sons. Thus, the per capita income in 
families as a whole in the State was 
$1,576, as compared with only $1,068 for 
families with members in one of these 
institutions. ‘The report further showed 
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that 28 percent of these families had 
more than one child in college at that 
time, and that the families average 
contributions amounted to 43 percent of 
the student’s yearly expenses. 

The second proposal for tax relief to 
students or their parents which I have 
introduced is based on a tax credit, 
rather than a tax deduction or exemp- 
tion. My research team’s findings, with 
which I agree, feel that a tax credit is 
more advantageous to the solution of 
this particular problem, for the reason 
that the lower-income families are the 
ones most in need of this tax aid, and by 
using a tax credit each family with a 
student in college, will have his Federal 
income tax obligation credited with an 
equal amount. 

In this proposal a tax credit of $100 
would be granted for the expenses which 
each college student incurred up to $100 
for tuition, fees, books, and necessary 
supplies, such as those needed by medi- 
cal, dental, or engineering students. 

This proposal would not take $100 off 
the tax bill of part-time students, but it 
would materially aid them. Presently, 
a great many students are enrolled part- 
time in our colleges and universities, pri- 
marily because they cannot afford to at- 
tend college on a full-time basis. These, 
in most instances, would be the students 
who need this benefit the most. They 
are delaying their education for a num- 
ber of years in many cases because of 
the pressing nature of their financial 
obligations, and thus they are delayed in 
reaching their full potential income. 
This will more than offset any tax bene- 
fit which they might obtain from re- 
maining in college for a longer period. 

This plan would also encourage those 
persons with bachelor’s degrees to fur- 
ther their educations part time by seek- 
ing masters or doctoral degrees. It 
seems to me that this is an important 
aspect of this plan which should not be 
overlooked. 

The way in which part-time students 
would be aided by this plan is that 20 
semester hours per year would be enough 
to be classified as a full-time student for 
the purposes of this bill. Anyone with 
less than 20 hours of credit in 1 year 
would be entitled to $5 of tax credit for 
each semester hour of credit gained in 
college classes. 

This plan would not completely an- 
swer the problem of those students who 
cannot afford to attend college, but it 
will be helpful. The $100 benefit that 
students or their parents would receive 
from this would, in many instances, pay 
a semester’s tuition, a month’s room and 
board, or for other necessary expenses. 
Often the lack of such a seemingly small 
amount as $100 will force a student to 
drop out of school for a semester, due 
to the inability to pay pressing bills. 
The aid given to these students alone 
makes this plan worthy of enactment. 

My research team feels that another 
advantage of this plan is the simplicity 
with which it would be administered. 
Taxpayers, they point out, would not 
need to keep records of all money spent 
for tuition, fees, room, board, books, and 
supplies, but would only take the amount 
of credit to which they were entitled, 
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corresponding to the number of semester 
hours taken during the year. In the 
case of an audit of the taxpayer’s returns 
he would need only a simple statement 
from the registrar of the college or uni- 
versity stating how many hours of credit 
had been received by that person during 
the particular year. 

This is the type of plan which we feel 
we must have to ease the financial bur- 
den borne by our college students and 
their parents. Each student obtaining 
a college education is better equipped to 
serve our Nation. It is our duty to see 
to it that their full potential is realized. 





SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DwYeEr] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the most 
tragic fact in the world today is the ne- 
cessity to formalize the existence of the 
captive nations. 

If we look at a map of the world we 
will see the reason why. Through the 
eyes of political freedom we will see one 
huge area of the globe separate and dis- 
tinct from all the rest, surrounded and 
shut off, in effect, by an Iron Curtain 
through which none of the winds of free- 
dom are permitted to penetrate. 

This area extends eastward from East 
Germany, embracing the countries of 
eastern Europe and the regions of Euro- 
pean Russia, across the vastness of Asia, 
down into southeast Asia as far as North 
Vietnam, and across the China Sea to 
North Korea. It is an area of many 
countries and cultures and peoples. 

In the colors of political freedom, this 
large section of the map is painted red— 
red for the color of international com- 
munism, red for the color of the blood 
shed in defense of lost freedoms. 

These are the captive nations. Their 
many hundreds of millions of people are 
the captive peoples. 

Since 1917, when Communist revolu- 
tionaries seized control of the Moscow 
Government, the process of Communist 
subjugation has continued. One by one, 
nations have fallen to the twin weapons 
of communism: internal subversion and 
external force. In place of the national 
independence which they destroyed, the 
Soviet Russian-Communist China part- 
nership has instituted the most ruthless 
tyranny the world has even known. In 
exchange for personal freedom, Moscow 
and Peiping have substituted godless 
slavery. Forced-labor camps and death 
have been the rewards of those who 
fought to preserve their freedom. 

This is a grim and disheartening pic- 
ture. But it is a picture from which we 
must not look away. It is a picture which 
must be imprinted indelibly in our minds. 
The lessons taught by Communist butch- 
ery in the Ukraine, by Communist 
treachery in Poland, by Communist mas- 
sacre in Hungary, and by Communist 
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invasion and aggression in China, Korea, 
and Tibet must be learned well and never 
forgotten. 

This is the purpose of House Resolu- 
tion 267. This is also the reason why 
the Congress in 1959 authorized the des- 
ignation of the third week in July of 
each year as “Captive Nations Week.” 
Through both means, we of the free 
world can direct constant attention to, 
Communist tyranny and provide con- 
tinuous study of the problems and the 
diplomatic opportunities created by this 
gigantic conspiracy against free people. 

This purpose will be well served if we 
take advantage of the priceless oppor- 
tunity which free men have to reexamine 
our position in the world, to sharpen our 
vision of reality, to strengthen our re- 
solve, and to equip ourselves militarily, 
economically, and spiritually for the con- 
tinuing struggle between freedom and 
totalitarianism. 

It is a struggle we must wage on all 
the frontiers of the world. Free men 
and free nations must be first in con- 
quering the challenges of science and of 
outer space. Free men and free nations 
must be first in extending the means to 
less privileged people to share in the 
prosperity and the plenty which modern 
technology has made possible. Free men 
and free nations must be first in wiping 
out social and racial and religious dis- 
crimination and in welcoming all peo- 
ples as a matter of fundamental justice 
into the brotherhood of men and nations. 
And free men and free nations must be 
first in protecting liberty from the in- 
sidious subversion of communism and 
from the constant threat of Communist 
military aggression. 

But, above all, free men and free na- 
tions must make their devotion to free- 
dom real and meaningful to all peoples. 
We cannot afford merely to preach free- 
dom and fail to promote it and protect 
it wherever possible. The world will 
follow the banners of freedom only when 
free men and free nations make it clear 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that we are 
willing to work, fight, and sacrifice in 
behalf of freedom for all people in all 
parts of the world. 

Freedom and justice and peace—these 
three are the inseparable causes for 
which we must stand. As justice is the 
foundation of freedom, so is freedom 
the only possible basis of true peace. 
We cannot have one without the other 
two. Together they constitute the most 
glorious cause for which men have ever 
fought. 

So it is that here today we owe it to 
ourselves and to our own freedom, and 
to our brothers who have lost their free- 
dom, to rededicate ourselves to the 
cause of freedom and justice and peace 
throughout the world. The whole world 
looks to us for the leadership and the 
Sense of direction and the unwavering 
resolution which can bring our cause 
alive and rekindle in the hearts of peo- 
ple everywhere the hope and assurance 
of freedom and justice and true peace. 

This is the moral of the captive na- 
tions resolution. This is the great is- 
Sue of our time. 
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INCOME TAX RELIEF TO DU PONT 
STOCKHOLDERS UPON DIVESTI- 
TURE OF GENERAL MOTORS 
STOCK 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mason] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed bill I am offering today is intended 
to differentiate between those that pur- 
posely intend to circumvent existing law 
and those interests that have sustained 
a normal growth due to skilled manage- 
ment and observance of the public inter- 
est, and as a result have gained the con- 
fidence of investors. 

The Du Pont Co. supplied gunpowder 
to the Continental Army of George 
Washington, and since these early days 
of our country, and under the competi- 
tive system of our economy and due to 
fine management has outstanding suc- 
cess. Many thousands of investors large 
and small having confidence in this good 
management of Du Pont are partial 
with due regard to existing law, pur- 
chase of its shares. 

The hairsplitting legal decision of the 
Supreme Court, in which the Justices 
were almost equally divided on the ques- 
tion involved may play directly into the 
hands of those who question the moral- 
ity of our capitalistic system, and cer- 
tainly will shake the confidence of in- 
vestors in general. 

The Du Pont Co. in its growth, and 
with due regard to existing laws, pur- 
chased shares of General Motors Co. 
during the period of the First World 
War, and has held them as an asset ever 
since. It is not contended that the Du 
Pont should not now divest itself of these 
shares, under rules and regulations of 
the Court. Such divestiture should 
take into full account the effect upon the 
national economy and the innocent 
stockholders of the company, particu- 
larly at a time when the country is 
emerging from a depression and a large 
unemployment exists. 

The proposed bill if enacted will not 
only simplify the divestiture of General 
Motors Co. stock by Du Pont, but will 
protect many thousands of innocent 
stockholders of that company from a 
punitive fine, which itself is unconsti- 
tutional under the 8th amendment of 
the Constitution of the United States 
which reads “Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed 
nor cruel and unusual punishments in- 
flicted.”’ 

If an innocent stockholder of Du Pont 
is forced to receive shares of General 
Motors Co., due to the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court, as income on 
which the stockholder must pay an in- 
come tax, instead of a return of capital, 
it is an excessive fine and punishes a 
citizen in an unusual manner. 

The payment of any tax upon a re- 
payment of capital to a stockholder is 
unusual. Such repayment dilutes the 
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value of the parent company by the 
value of the asset delivered and the 
stockholder of the parent company upon 
sale or transfer of his share or shares 
should be subject to a capital gains tax 
on the difference between the market 
value of the Du Pont shares on the date 
of the Supreme Court’s decision and 
their value after adjustment by delivery 
of the General Motors Co. stock. The 
proposed bill contemplates such correc- 
tive legislation to employ the capital 
gains tax rather than the punitive in- 
come tax or fine upon a stockholder of 
Du Pont Co. 





SUGAR LEGISLATION 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today proposed legislation to amend the 
Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, in order 
to provide increased domestic sugarbeet 
acreage, to assure an ample and stable 
supply of sugar at reasonable price, and 
to extend the provisions of the act for 4 
years. As the Members of the House 
know, the Sugar Act is scheduled to ex- 
pire on June 30 of next year, and it is 
imperative, in my opinion, that it be ex- 
tended during this session of Congress 
and extended in such a manner as to 
give a substantial increase to the domes- 
tic sugarbeet areas. 

I believe it is imperative that the act 
be extended during this session in order 
to give both producers and processors 
opportunity to prepare for the increased 
quotas which should be forthcoming. 
If this is not done, we will find our- 
selves, almost certainly, in the same 
situation which has plagued the con- 
sideration of Sugar Act extensions dur- 
ing both this and the previous Congress. 
That is, we will find ourselves with in- 
sufficient time to give proper considera- 
tion to the act, and will thus be forced 
to make some inadequate, stopgap deci- 
sion. Surely we have ample time dur- 
ing the remainder of this session to give 
the domestic producer the consideration 
which he deserves and for which he has 
patiently waited. This will not only 
provide for a proper consideration of his 
case, but will, as noted above, give him 
ample time to prepare for increased 
production. 

I believe increased domestic beet pro- 
duction is imperative for several reasons: 

First. The American farmer deserves 
to produce a larger share of the sugar 
consumed in this country. He has a dif- 
ficult time understanding why, with the 
cost-price squeeze and the other prob- 
lems facing American agriculture, he is 
not given the opportunity to produce 
a larger share of a cash crop which has 
proven to be extremely lucrative. In 
addition to providing the farmer and 
our agricultural communities with 
the increased income they so badly need, 
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increased domestic production of sugar- 
beets would be a relief to the taxpay- 
ers as well. In our Red River Valley 
area of northwestern Minnesota and 
eastern North Dakota, for example, ev- 
ery additional acre planted to sugar- 
beets will mean almost invariably two 
less acres planted to crops which are in 
surplus. 

Second. The American farmer has the 
desire and the ability to produce a 
greater share of this country’s sugar 
needs. This was amply proven at the 
recent hearings of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, when farmers, agricul- 
turalists, and legislators from Midwest- 
ern, Southwestern, and Western areas 
presented carefully detailed testimony 
substantiating both the desire and the 
ability of American farmers to eco- 
nomically grow high quality sugarbeets. 
As a case in point, the fine testimony 
presented by several representatives of 
the various sugarbeet development as- 
sociations in the congressional district 
which I have the privilege of serving 
showed that all that is needed to in- 
crease sugarbeet production in our Red 
River Valley of the North is the au- 
thority to do so. This is a proven beet- 
producing area, with three processing 
plants already in existence. Beets have 
been grown in the valley for over 35 
years, and for almost that long, farmers 
have been expressing their desire for in- 
creased acreage. Climate, soil, water, 
and the many other factors affecting 
sugarbeet production are all ideal, as 
proven by the outstanding production 
record of the area to date, and all that 
is needed for increases is for Congress 
to give the authority. 

Third. The expressed purpose of the 
Sugar Act is to insure that American 
consumers will have an adequate supply 
of sugar at a reasonable cost, and the 
domestic areas are able to fulfill this 
purpose far more adequately than any 
other area. The recent tragic events in 
Cuba show how quickly a major foreign 
supplier of sugar can cease to fulfill its 
obligations under the act. This problem 
would be alleviated in the domestic 
areas, where a stable sugar supply would 
be assured. As to cost, and once again 
using the Red River Valley of the north 
as an example, studies and research have 
shown this Minnesota-North Dakota 
area to be one of the most economical 
for the production of sugar. Add to this 
the high quality of the product, and you 
have further reason for increasing the 
domestic quotas. 

Fourth. Termination of the Cuban 
quota and the increasing consumptive 
needs of the American people very sim- 
ply mean that this Nation must provide 
for increased supply. In the light of the 
above reasons, I submit that our domes- 
tic areas should be the source of this 
supply. 

The bill which I have proposed today 
is designed to carry out this objective, 
and to substantiate the testimony given 
before the Agriculture Committee at its 
recent hearings. It is estimated that the 
provisions of this bill would increase the 
domestic sugarbeet quota by more than 
800,000 tons in 1962, increasing by 1966 
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to an annual quota well in excess of 1 
million tons larger than the present 
quota. 

It will accomplish this by awarding to 
the domestic beet-producing areas a 
share of the quota formerly supplied by 
Cuba, by increasing from 55 to 100 per- 
cent the amount of the annual con- 
sumptive increases going to domestic 
producers, and by a distribution of the 
deficits which it is expected will be forth- 
coming from other producing areas. 

Several other features of the bill 
should be mentioned also: 

First. The increased domestic beet 
quota provided in the bill will accom- 
modate at least four or five new process- 
ing plants throughout the Nation. In 
addition to an increase in farm income, 
therefore, the bill would also mean in- 
creased income in the towns and cities 
in agricultural areas, increased employ- 
ment, and the many other desirable re- 
sults which accrue from the establish- 
ment of new industry. 

Second. Continuous growth and ex- 
pansion are provided for both new and 
old growers. 

Third. The bill takes nothing away 
from any foreign country, other than 
the provisions which are already in ef- 
fect for Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Fourth. The President and the State 
Department retain their control over the 
foreign quotas, so as to make provision 
for the relationship between the Sugar 
Act and this Nation’s foreign policy. 

These are but some of the main 
features of the bill. The reasons given 
above in favor of its enactment, together 
with the testimony presented to the 
Agriculture Committee recently, reem- 
phasize the need for recognition by the 
Department of Agriculture, the House 
Agriculture Committee, and the commit- 
tee’s chairman of the desire and ability 
of the American farmer to produce a 
larger share of the country’s sugar needs. 

We have had little encouragement 
along these lines recently. The Depart- 
ment has been silent on what its sugar 
policy will be, and the chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee, as reported 
in the May 19 issue of the Journal of 
Commerce, has said he looks with little 
favor on expansion of the domestic in- 
dustry’s sugar quota. In the light of the 
present problems besetting American 
agriculture and the opportunity for im- 
provement which the production of 
sugarbeets offers, it is hard for me to 
understand either of these attitudes. As 
spokesmen for the farmer and his inter- 
ests, it would seem to me that the De- 
partment, the committee, and its 
chairman would be in the forefront of 
those working for expanded production 
of sugarbeets by American farmers. 

It is certainly my hope that they will 
assume this responsibility immediately, 
and that Congress will look with favor 
on the proposal which I have made 
today. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Montana [Mr. BaTTIN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, I was ab- 
sent yesterday when the House voted on 
S. 1852 authorizing appropriations for 
aircraft, missiles and naval vessels for 
the Armed Forces. My absence was due 
to a trip I took to my district, at my own 
expense, and if I had been present I 
would have voted in favor of this bill. 
I think without question, in our troubled 
times we must use our facilities to pro- 
vide for our common defense and to do 
so with reason and dispatch. From a 
reading of the Recorp covering the de- 
bate on this bill it appears the Armed 
Services Committee did an excellent job 
in going over the requested appropria- 
tions. 





GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH 
PRIVATE INDUSTRY—THE PRESI- 
DENT’S STAND ON THE PANAMA 
CANAL STEAMSHIP LINE 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I feel that praise is due President 
Kennedy for his reaffirming the action of 
the Eisenhower administration ordering 
the Panama Canal Steamship Line to 
eet all of its commercial activi- 

ies. 

The significance of this order goes far 
beyond the actual termination of the 
Panama Canal Line’s competition with 
private enterprise. Here is a longstand- 
ing example of Government competition 
with private enterprise wherein the 
Government activity was not only in 
competition with private shipping lines 
and private airlines but duplicated in 
great part other military sea transport 
services of the Government. 

Its operation and participation in com- 
mercial services was a flagrant violation 
of the principle that the Government 
should not operate business-type enter- 
prises that could be effectively performed 
by private industry. 

This question of Government-operated 
business-type enterprises—commercial- 
industrial activities—has long been of 
great concern to the Congress. As early 
as 1933 a special committee of the House 
of Representatives reported that the 
problem of Government competition 
with private industry had reached 
alarming proportions. 

Of course, Government competition 
has increased manyfold since 1933 and 
numerous congressional committees have 
continued to express the concern of the 
Congress. For example, part II of the 
1960 report of the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Small Business on “Use of 
Government-Owned Facilities in Compe- 
tition with Private Commercial Refriger- 
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ated Warehouses’ concluded that its 
findings were typical of many examples 
of continued Government competition 
with private enterprise which have been 
condemned by congressional committees, 
the Hoover Commission, and the Presi- 
dent himself. 

In line with the far-reaching recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission 
for eliminating nonessential services, 
functions, and activities, which are com- 
petitive with private enterprise, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1955 directed that— 

The Federal Government will not start or 
earry on any commercial activity to provide 
a service or product for its own use if such 
product or service can be procured from pri- 
yate enterprise through ordinary channels. 


That program was carried forward un- 
der a series of guidelines published by 
the Bureau of the Budget that required 
all agency heads to report on, and eval- 
uate against established standards, their 
activities of a commercial-industrial na- 
ture. 

Under this program, the Department 
of Defense alone identified 5,000 such 
commercial-industrial activities. of 
that number, only 450 activities have 
been discontinued or are scheduled to be 
discontinued. 

I would urge upon the President, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Secretary of Defense that an 
aggressive program to eliminate such 
Government competition could have far- 
reaching benefits as a stimulant to pri- 
vate industry, in broadening the tax base 
and as a means of effecting efficiencies 
and economy without in any way affect- 
ing the national security or any essential 
governmental function. 





COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA DE- 
LIVERED AT TAXPAYERS’ EX- 
PENSE BY THE U.S. POST OFFICE 
AS A RESULT OF PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY’S ORDER 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida {[Mr. Cramer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, many 
people have been disturbed over Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s reversal of former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s position that Com- 
munist propaganda shipments into this 
country should be prohibited. I join in 
expressing equal concern. 

The Communists are now taking full 
advantage of the open-door policy for 
Communist propaganda which resulted 
from President Kennedy’s order of 
March 17, 1961, in which he called a halt 
to Government interception of Com- 
munist propaganda mailed from behind 
the Iron Curtain. The White House at 
that time—after having been in office for 
less than 2 months—said an adminis- 
tration review of the program, which has 
been in effect since 1948, has disclosed 
that it “serves no useful intelligence 
function at the present time.” In addi- 
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tion, the White House said that Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk has been con- 
cerned about the program in view of 
“efforts to improve cultural exchanges 
with Communist countries.” 


The Post Office Department has estimated 
that it has seized some 15 million news- 
papers, magazines, books, and similar types 
of mail coming into this country from Com- 
munist dominated nations. 

The program aroused a protest recently 
from Soviet newsmen in this country who 
complained of delays in receiving their pub- 
lications. It also has aroused complaints 
from American addresses, including schol- 
arly institutions, which have use for the 
Iron Curtain publications. 


The Linn’s Weekly Stamp News re- 
cently carried a reprint of the March 21, 
1961, issue of Christian Economics, 
which discussed the results of the Presi- 
dent’s order permitting the Communists 
to ship free of charge unlimited quan- 
tities of such propaganda material, ob- 
viously at taxpayers’ expense. 

I commend the article to my col- 
leagues for their consideration: 


For Moscow: COMMYES BRUTALLY ABUSE 
U.S. Courtesy Law WHICH EXTENDS THEM 
Free SECOND-CLass MAIL 


(By Lawrence Sullivan) 


High school and college students through- 
out the United States are richly supplied 
with Communist youth literature which is 
delivered free of charge by the U:S. Post Of- 
fice. This report, from the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, has alerted 
educators once more to the tide of ever more 
aggressive student leadership in pro-Com- 
munist demonstrations throughout the 
country. 

When Moscow determines upon a new 
propaganda drive aimed at U.S. students it 
ships over its “educational literature” in ton 
lots to U.S. ports of entry, already addressed 
individually. Uncle Sam tien distributes 
the Moscow periodicals free anywhere in the 
50 States and the territories. 

“Every school and college in the United 
States is directly or indirectly the recipient 
of some of these Communist propaganda 
publications,” the committee’s report said. 
(Communist Training Operations, pt. 2; 
GPO, Washington, October 12, 1960, p. 1327.) 

Our own Bureau of Customs made a 12- 
month spot check of Moscow’s training lit- 
erature through New Orleans. It counted 
at least 300,000 packages of Communist 
propaganda destined to schools and col- 
leges in the United States. 

Each package contained 5 to 15 different 
publications on youth leadership for com- 
munism. 

New Orleans is one of the lesser ports 
of entry from the standpoint of Communist 
propaganda. A heavier volume of this mate- 
rial is coming into the United States via ap- 
proximately 40 other ports of entry. 

The endless lists of U.S. students are com- 
piled and addressed through the World 
Federation of Democratic Youth, a pro- 
Communist transmission-belt organization 
in London; and by the International Union 
of Students in Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Both of these major international Com- 
munist-controlled youth organizations pub- 
lish at least 40 periodicals, which are 
disseminated regularly in schools and col- 
leges. * * * None of these publications bears 
labeling as Communist propaganda, in ac- 
cordance with requirements of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. 

In one recent year 7 million pieces of 
such Communist literature were cleared 
through New York, and tons more through 
San Franscisco, Seattle, Baltimore, Los An- 
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geles, Philadelphia, Boston, and New Orleans. 
Every Russian, Polish, or Czech ship touch- 
ing a US. port brings its quota of Red 
educational literature for domestic free mail- 
ing. During 1 week last year the San Fran- 
cisco Post Office cleared 1714 tons of postage- 
free Red propaganda to U.S. addresses. 

“It is frustrating and disappointing to see 
the sanctity of the mails abused,” said Chief 
Postal Inspector David H. Stephens before 
the House Appropriations Committee, “In 
this country we are governed largely by the 
sanctity of the seal of mails, a tradition 
which has served us well, and I would hate 
to see it weakened.” 

Congressman FRANK T. Bow, Republican, 
of Ohio, a ranking member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, disagrees: 

“No other country in the free world per- 
mits Moscow’s propaganda to be delivered 
at the expense of its own taxpayers,” said 
Congressman Bow. ‘Many countries refuse 
to let such subversive material in under any 
circumstances. Instead of increasing post- 
age rates at home, why not start on budget- 
balancing in the Post Office by refusing to 
distribute this Communist propaganda free 
of charge?” 

In a few cases, when non-Communist 
ships are available, foreign postage pays for 
fetching the Russian literature to our ports 
of entry. But at shipside U.S.A. the mail is 
handed over to the U.S. Post Office. The 
entire cost of distribution and delivery to 
any address in the United States, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, or Guam, is borne by the 
US. Post Office. 

“This propaganda is unsolicited,” Con- 
gressman Bow continued. “Much of it is 
addressed to colleges and student groups 
throughout the United States. Under the 
Foreign Agents Registration Act all of this 
stuff is supposed to be labeled ‘political 
propaganda,’ but none of it is. 

“The only way to discover propaganda is 
to open the literature and study it for sub- 
versive content. Of course, if the Russian 
packets are never opened, there would be 
no way to determine the content to be ‘poli- 
tical propaganda’.” 

Not even first-class mail from the United 
States to Russia is delivered without being 
opened and examined in Moscow. Every 
piece of mail is read carefully for content. 
That which is approved is forwarded to the 
addressee. That which is not deemed in 
the Russian national interest is thrown into 
the trash. The US. mailer is not even no- 
tified that his mail will not be delivered. 
Much of the “pen-pal” mail sent by Ameri- 
can youth to Russian teenagers under the 
Washington-Moscow cultural exchange 
agreement is never delivered in Russia, but 
all Russian letters are delivered here. 

Our U.S. law extends to Communist coun- 
tries free second-class mailing privileges 
anywhere in our national territory. Section 
226, title 39, of the Tnited States Code pro- 
vides these preferential postage rates “* * * 
for the dissemination of information of a 
public character, or devoted to literature, 
the sciences, arts, or some special industry.” 

Never has any US. Government agency 
compiled for Congress a statement showing 
the total annual tonnage of incoming Com- 
munist propaganda distributed free, nor 
even an official guess of the total cost of this 
subsidy to the Kremlin’s “special industry” 
mail. 

“Does not commonsense dictate the com- 
plete elimination of all postal subsidies for 
Communist propaganda before American 
readers are taxed further for their own 
daily, weekly, or monthly publication?” 
Congressman Bow asks. 

“I think the flow of propaganda material 
into this country is a very serious matter, 
indeed,” said Chief Postal Inspector David H. 
Stephens before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee (p. 162). “ZI am sure you know that 
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the Government is limited as to what it can 
do to combat this influence with respect to 
denying use of the mails to the senders of 
this material.” 

The Supreme Court has ruled in several 
controlling cases that the doctrine of “clear 
and present danger” from Red propaganda 
does not apply to mere advocacy of Com- 
munist principles, but applies only when 
specific overt acts of sabotage, subversion, 
or revolution are at hand to offer “a clear 
and present danger” to the national security. 

Congressman JOHN R. PILLION, of Lacka- 
wanna, N.Y., pressed Inspector Stephens on 
the matter of incoming Red propaganda. 

“Actually, if you had a great bundle of 
propaganda, no matter how vicious, coming 
from Red China or Moscow, and if I were to 
receive it in New York City or San Fran- 
cisco and you attempted to investigate it, 
under the Supreme Court decision would 
you say you have the power to take that 
propaganda material away from me?” 

Inspector Stephens answered: “I would 
say in this country, No.” (P. 164.) 

“So when we talk about using our law 
enforcement machinery to stop Communist 
propaganda, you are helpless, and your hands 
are tied completely under the decisions of 
the Supreme Court today; is that correct?” 

“That is correct,” replied Chief Inspector 
Stephens, “and I might say that living with 
it from day to day is a very frustrating expe- 
rience.” 

“Could this situation be corrected by 
legislation?” queried Congressman OrfTro E. 
PAsSMAN, of Monroe, La., “or would it re- 
quire a constitutional amendment to offset 
these rulings of the Supreme Court in order 
to give you power to seize this Communist 
propaganda?” 

This urgent question is now under crash 
study, both in the General Counsel’s Office 
in the Post Office and by constitutional ex- 
perts in the House and Senate. 

Meanwhile, the Kremlin’s youth-training 
literature continues to flow inward daily by 
the ton. 

At the same time the United States of 
America through its U.S. Information Agency, 
is spending an average of $110 million a year 
the world around in news, radio, library, 
and TV operations calculated to defeat Mos- 
cow’s unrelenting propaganda drive against 
freedom. 





COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tonight to file reports on the fol- 
lowing bills: H.R. 5343, H.R. 6243, H.R. 
6691, and H.R. 6834. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 





HOW WHEAT FARMERS WOULD AD- 
JUST TO DIFFERENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. BREEDING] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this body a publication just re- 
leased. It is entitled “How Wheat Farm- 
ers Would Adjust to Different Programs.” 
This is Research Report No. 52, pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. 
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This publication presents a technical 
study of the effect or the present pro- 
gram and five other different types of 
wheat programs on wheat producers. It 
is my understanding that this work was 
started about a year ago in the Depart- 
ment in an effort to determine in an un- 
biased, nonpolitical manner what effect 
each of the several different proposals 
for solving the wheat problem would 
have on the wheat producers. 

The six different types of programs 
studied are— 

(a) The present allotment program. 

(b) A program having allotments 25 
percent less than current allotments, 
with price supports at 85 percent of par- 
ity. 

(c) A program having allotments 20 
percent greater than current allotments, 
with price supports at 65 percent of 
parity. 

(d) A bushel control program limiting 
marketings for food and export, at a 
price for domestic food wheat at about 
$2.35 per bushel, exports at 65 percent 
of parity, and other wheat sold at feed 
grain prices, coupled with a 20-percent 
land retirement program. 

(e) A bushel control program with 
wheat for domestic food priced at 90 per- 
cent of parity, and all other wheat at 
$1.25 per bushel. 

(f) No control program, and no price 
supports. 

The results of this study are of ex- 
treme interest to me, and should be the 
concern of every Member of this body, 
as we soon will be forced to deal with 
this wheat problem. None of the hypo- 
thetical programs in this study exactly 
parallel any of the proposals which cur- 
rently are being considered, but they are 
similar enough to provide a basis for 
sound judgment. 

Program (b) is similar to the emer- 
gency wheat program passed by the last 
Congress and vetoed by Mr. Eisenhower. 
Program (d) is similar to the one de- 
veloped by the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, the National Grange, 
and the National Farmers Union. Pro- 
gram (f) is similar to that advocated so 
vociferously by the Farm Bureau. 

In all eight of the wheat producing 
areas studied, the bushel control pro- 
gram (d) would result in less total grain 
being produced than any of the other 
programs. This is a very important con- 
sideration; as with any wheat program 
we enact, we must also recognize its 
impact on the production of other grain 
crops. As a general rule, the next most 
effective method for reducing total grain 
production was no controls. 

But that is only one side of the coin. 
The other is how does each program af- 
fect producer’s net income. In six of 
the eight areas, this same bushel con- 
trol program results in the highest net 
return to the farm, and in every area, 
the no control program results in the 
lowest net income on the farm. 

These are only some of the highlights 
of this very important study. I com- 
mend the Department of Agriculture for 
providing such factual information, and 
I urge every interested Member to study 
it. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF WORLD 
COMMUNISM 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy in his message to the Congress 
of May 25 recalled the United States to 
the same spirit of freedom which inspired 
our beginnings in 1776. 

The President pointed out that the 
great battleground for the defense and 
expansion of freedom today is the whole 
southern half of the globe—Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, and the Middle East. 
The enemies of freedom seek to extend 
their new and relentless form of totali- 
tarian imperialism: 

CONCEALED AGGRESSION 

Their aggression is more often concealed 
than open. They have fired no missiles; and 
their troops are seldom seen. They send 
arms, agitators, aid, technicians, and propa- 
ganda to every troubled area. But where 
fighting is required, it is usually done by 
others—by guerrillas striking at night, by 
assassins striking alone, by subversives and 
saboteurs and insurrectionists, who in some 
cases control whole areas inside of independ- 
ent nations. 

They possess a powerful intercontinental 
striking force, large forces for conventional 
war, a well-trained underground in nearly 
every country, the power to conscript talent 
and manpower for any purpose, the capacity 
for quick decisions, a closed society without 
dissent or free information, and long ex- 
perience in the techniques of violence and 
subversion. They make the most of their 
scientific successes, their economic progress, 
and their pose as a foe of colonialism and 
friend of popular revolution. They prey on 
unstable or unpopular governments, unsealed 
or unknown boundaries, unfulfilled hopes, 
convulsive change, massive poverty, illiter- 
acy, unrest, and frustration. 

With these formidable weapons, the adver- 
saries of freedom plan to consolidate their 
territory—to exploit, to control, and finally 
to destroy the hopes of the world’s newest 
nations. It is a contest of will and purpose 
as well as force and violence—a battle for 
minds and souls as well as lives and territory. 
And in that contest, we cannot stand aside. 


The aims of the leaders of world com- 
munism are no secret. Two recent 
Communist manifestos set forth these 
aims for all tosee. The first is the state- 
ment of Communist leaders from 81 
countries in Moscow in November 1960. 
The second is Khrushchev’s speech of 
January 6, 1961. 

The language of the two documents is 
repetitious and muddy; “imperialist” 
and “warmonger” describe anyone who 
opposes communism. But from the two 
manifestos emerge four major trends of 
Communist thought. We can ignore 
them at our peril. 

PEACEFUL COEXISTENCE 


First. Peaceful coexistence has lost its 
ordinary live-and-let-live meaning, and 
instead masks the Communists’ strategy 
for world domination. This is clear 
from the two manifestos: 


January 6, 1961: Peaceful coexistence of 
states with different social systems does not 
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mean reconciliation between the Socialist 


and bourgeois ideologies. On the contrary, 
it implies an intensification of the struggle 
of the working class and of all Communist 
Parties for the triumph of Socialist ideas. 
Now that there is a mighty Socialist camp 
with powerful armed forces, the peoples can 
undoubtedly prevent war and thus ensure 
peaceful coexistence provided they rally all 
their forces for active struggle against the 
bellicose imperialists. Scolding will not 
halt the imperialist adventurers. There is 
only one way they can be curbed: steady 
strengthening of the economic, political and 
military power of the Socialist countries, 
vigorous consolidation and reinforcement of 
the world revolutionary movement. 

November 1960: The policy of peaceful co- 
existence is a policy of mobilizing the masses 
and launching vigorous action against the 
enemies of peace. The coexistence of states 
with different social systems is a form of 
class struggle between socialism and capital- 
ism, It implies intensification of the strug- 
gle of the working class, of all the Com- 
munist Parties, for the triumph of Socialist 
ideas. 


WARS OF LIBERATION 


Second. Moscow and Peiping, while 
theoretically opposed to war, ardently 
support Communist-inspired “wars of 
liberation.” Again, the two manifestos: 


January 6, 1961: Now about national 
liberation wars. Recent examples of wars 
of this kind are the armed struggle waged 
by the people of Vietnam or the present war 
of the Algerian people, which is now in its 
seventh year. Such wars are not only justi- 
fied, they are inevitable. The Communists 
support just wars of this kind wholeheartedly 
and without reservations and they march 
in the van of the peoples fighting for libera- 
tion. 

November 1960: The national liberation 
movement is striking blows at imperialism 
and accelerating social progress. At present, 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America are the most 
important centers of the _ revolutionary 
struggle against imperialism. Communists 
have always recognized the progressive 
revolutionary significance of national libera- 
tion wars; they are the most active cham- 
pions of national independence. 


U.S. IMPERIALISM 


Third. Moscow and Peiping both con- 
sider the United States their real enemy. 
The manifestos: 


January 6, 1961: I should like to deal with 
the prospects of the further development of 
the general crisis of capitalism. Capitalism 
has suffered irretrievable losses. 

The strongest capitalist country has been 
affected by the general crisis more than any 
other capitalist country. Since the war the 
United States with its frequency of economic 
shocks, has already experienced three slumps. 
The imperialist powers, above all the United 
States, are doing their utmost to harness the 
countries that have cast off the colonial yoke 
to their system and thereby strengthen the 
position of world capitalism. 

November 1960: The world capitalist sys- 
tem is going through an intense process of 
disintegration and decay. Its contradictions 
have been accelerated by the development of 
monopoly capitalism into state monopoly 
capitalism. The decay of capitalism is par- 
ticularly marked in the United States of 
America, the chief imperialist country of to- 
day. The most developed capitalist country 
has become a country of the most distorted, 
militarized economy. More than any other 
country the United States drains Asia, and 
especially Latin America of their riches, 
holding up their progress. U.S. capitalist 
penetration is increasing in Africa. U.S, im- 
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perialism has become the biggest interna- 
tional exploiter. 


RUSSIAN-CHINESE UNITY 


Fourth. It would be a mistake for the 
West to bank on any Russian-Chinese 
split. Because the Kremlin sometimes 
sounds more moderate than _ saber- 
rattling Peiping, some have hoped for a 
split between the two chief Communist 
powers which might somehow make the 
world safer for us. While Moscow some- 
times “speaks softly,” while Peiping al- 
ways “carries a big stick,’ the two Com- 
munist states need each other: China 
needs Russian industrial and military 
help; Russia needs China as a propa- 
ganda triumph and as a foothold to 
spread communism throughout Asia. 
The two statements echo the unity 
theme: 

January 6, 1961: The rise of growing num- 
bers of nations through revolution provides 
most favorable conditions for an unpre- 
cedented extension of the sphere of influ- 
ence of Marxist-Leriinist ideas. 

November 1960: The Socialist countries 
and the Socialist camp as a whole owe their 
achievements to the proper application of 
the general objective laws governing Social- 
ist construction, with due regard to the his- 
torical peculiarities of each country, and to 
the interests of the entire Socialist system. 
They owe them to the efforts of the peoples 
of those countries and above all to the fra- 
ternal, internationalist assistance from the 
Soviet Union. 


What does all this mean? It means 
that from Laos to Iraq, from Vietnam to 
Cuba, in Berlin and at the United Na- 
tions, we can expect Communist terror- 
ism, infiltration, guerrilla wars, economic 
aid, political subversion, threat of 
Soviet rockets. To meet this worldwide 
threat, America must make an effort 
more sustained and more vigorous than 
at any time in our history. 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 


President Kennedy has laid out a posi- 
tive course for us to follow to meet the 
challenge. Included are recommenda- 
tions for economic and social progress 
at home and abroad, for communicating 
our devotion to freedom throughout the 
world, for strengthening the military 
and intelligence shield of ourselves and 
our allies, for a meaningful program of 
civil defense, and for space exploration. 

Finally— 


Says the President— 


our greatest asset in this struggle is the 
American people—their willingness to pay 
the price for these programs—to understand 
and accept a long struggle—to share their 
resources with other less fortunate peoples— 
to meet the tax levels and close the tax loop- 
holes I have requested—to exercise self-re- 
straint instead of pushing up wages or prices, 
or overproducing certain crops, or spread- 
ing military secrets, or urging unessential ex- 
penditures or improper monopolies or harm- 
ful work stoppages—to serve in the Peace 
Corps or the armed services or the Federal 
Civil Service—to strive for excellence in their 
schools, in their cities and in their physical 
fitness—to take part in civil defense—to pay 
higher postal rates, higher payroll taxes, and 
higher teachers salaries, in order to strength- 
en our society—to show friendship to stu- 
dents and visitors from other lands—and, 
finally, to practice democracy at home, in all 
States, with all races, to respect each other 
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and to protect the constitutional rights of 
all citizens. 


RESPECT FOR EACH OTHER 


Mr, Speaker, I am confident that the 
great majority of the American people 
are willing to make the sacrifices, exer- 
cise the self-control, and pay each other 
the respect that the President has called 
for. Those who would sow division and 
discord at home are but a tiny minority. 
They would do well to read President 
Kennedy’s answer to the question at his 
April 22 press conference as to how he 
felt about the John Birch Society: 


Well, I don’t think that their judgments 
are based on accurate information of the 
kinds of challenges that we face. I think 
we face an extremely serious and intensified 
struggle with the Communists. But I am 
not sure that the John Birch Society is 
wrestling with the real problems which are 
created by the Communist advance around 
the world. 

I would hope that all those who are 
strongly concerned about it would address 
themselves to the kinds of problems which 
are created by Laos, Vietnam, by internal 
subversion, by the desperate life lived by 
so many people in this hemisphere and in 
other places which the Communists exploit. 

These are the kinds of problems we are 
dealing with. I said something about them 
yesterday. The use which the Communists 
make of democratic freedoms and the suc- 
cess which they are able to—once they have 
seized power—maintain their power against 
dissent. 

This seems to me to be the problem. We 
have talked about and read stories of 7,000 
to 15,000 guerrillas operating in Vietnam, 
killing 2,000 civil officers a year and 2,000 
police officers a year—4,000. 

Now, there has been an election in Viet- 
nam in which 75 percent of the people, or 
80 percent, endorse the Government, and yet 
we read how Vietnam is in danger because 
of guerrilla operations carried on by this 
small, well-disciplined, well-supplied, across- 
the-border group of guerrillas. 

How we fight that kind of a problem which 
is going to be with us all through this dec- 
ade, seems to me to be one of the great 
problems now before the United States. And 
I would hope all those who are concerned 
about the advance of communism would face 
that problem and not concern themselves 
with the loyalty of President Eisenhower, 
President Truman, or Mrs. (Franklin D.) 
Roosevelt or myself or someone else. 





RACIAL AGITATORS INCITE RIOTS 
AND VIOLENCE 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WINSTEAD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
glad to note that the Attorney General 
has called for an end to the trips being 
made by the so-called freedom riders; 
however, it is most unfortunate that he 
did not use his talents of persuasion and 
the powers of his office to dissuade this 
group from ever embarking on their 
journey of agitation. 

In a letter to the Attorney General, 
our most able colleague, the distinguished 
gentleman from North Carolina, Hon. 
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RaLPxH J. Scott, has set forth the illegal- 
ity and subversive purpose of the so- 
called freedom riders. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include Representative Scort’s letter: 


May 22, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert F. KENNEDy, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KenNNepDy: I note with approval 
your public appeal for a return to reason in 
dealing with the racial tensions and violence 
in Alabama, triggered by two or more small 
groups of so-called freedom riders. 

While the freedom riders have already 
done great and perhaps irreparable damage 
to the cause of better race relations, further 
violence and increased tension may be 
avoided by discontinuing ventures into the 
South by such groups, when it is well known 
beforehand that resentment, tension, and 
violence may be the result. Though it may 
rightly be said that all citizens have a con- 
stitutional right to travel by interstate trans- 
portation facilities, it is certainly not rea- 
sonable or wise for organized groups such as 
the freedom riders to widely publicize and 
enter upon a venture in effect amounting to 
an invasion of an area where it is known 
that such concerted action will meet bitter 
resentment, if not violent resistance. 

The freedom riders, in my opinion, have 
been morally, if not legally, guilty of a breach 
of the peace in Alabama by voluntarily en- 
gaging in acts they had every reason to be- 
lieve would incite riotious conduct. The 
ventures of the freedom riders were insti- 
gated by the Committee on Racial Equality, 
operating out of New York. Their common 
and stated purpose was to challenge and 
break down State segregation laws in bus 
terminals. If such laws are unconstitutional 
and invalid, they cannot be so declared by 
an organized group of citizens. Only the 
courts can invalidate existing State laws. 
Therefore, the stated purpose of the freedom 
riders to challenge and break down State 
segregation laws was itself unlawful. Their 
group constituted an “assembly” within the 
meaning of the law on riot. Having assem- 
bied for the purpose of breaking State segre- 
gation laws, and voluntarily, in concert, af- 
ter being warned against violence, having 
gone to a place where they expected resis- 
tance, brings them well within the common 
law definition of “riot.” 

If the Federal Government has authority 
to protect passengers lawfully traveling by 
interstate transportation, then it would 
seem that it would also have authority to 
restrain an unlawful assembly from inter- 
state travel by bus for the purpose of chal- 
lenging or breaking down State laws. State 
segregation laws pertaining to bus terminals 
are valid until legally set aside and they 
cannot be invalidated by a group of freedom 
riders. 

I question their good faith and intentions 
and strongly suspect that many, if not all of 
them, were simply out on an expense-paid 
lark seeking the publicity of martyrdom they 
correctly guessed that a prejudiced press 
would give them. Groups so motivated will 
never be able to make any contribution to 
the cause of better race relations. 

Reports in the press indicate an intention 
on the part of these groups of freedom 
riders to continue their inflaming ventures. 
Nothing of a constructive nature can thus 
be accomplished, while increased bitterness, 
tension, and violence will be thereby en- 
couraged. I was alarmed by the public 
statement of an Assistant U.S. Attorney 
General that “there are other pending move- 
ments of bus passengers which might pro- 
voke more racial violence here.” Since your 
Department has prior knowledge of plans 
for other similar excursions into the South, 
I urge you to take action to prevent them. 
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In the interest of good order in the South, 
I sincerely hope those in positions of author- 
ity, including yourself, and the people or 
groups responsible for the organization and 
actions of the freedom riders, will use their 
influence to have these provocative ventures 
discontinued. This would seem to me a very 
simple way to meet your appeal for a return 
to reason. And I can think of no other 
method through which good order may be 
immediately achieved. 
With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
RautpH J. Scorr. 





GOLD, THE DOLLAR, AND 
CONFIDENCE 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York {Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, my bill, 
H.R. 6900, to repeal the 25-percent gold 
reserve requirement for Federal Reserve 
obligations, has brought a considerable 
number of inquiries to our colleagues. 
Some of it no doubt was caused by the 
syndicated column of George E. Sokolsky 
entitled “‘Who’s Behind Move To Kill 
Our Dollar?” 

The article appeared on May 17, 1961, 
as follows: 

Wuo’s BEHIND Move To Kitt Our Do.iar? 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

When the House of Morgan abdicated its 
leadership of the American financial world 
in 1929, no other leadership appeared. J. P. 
Morgan, the elder, was essentially a patriot 
and therefore his first concern was the main- 
tenance of the status of the American dollar 
throughout the world. No banker in this 
country has succeeded to his position of 
leadership. We may have been regarded as 
not too bright by Britain and German bank- 
ers, but our money was sound because it was 
secured by gold. 

Today, all sorts of fantastic ideas come out 
of the banking world—ideas which one 
might expect from someone who is taking 
Economics I from a Keynesian professor at 
Harvard. These ideas have culminated in 
the inflationary bill which is now being pro- 
posed in Congress that would take all the 
gold coverage off the American dollar and 
leave it nothing more than a scrap of paper. 

The proposal of Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon to change the gold law is an 
easy way out of our gold problem. We lack 
gold; therefore abolish gold. This is an easy 
solution to the shift in the balance of inter- 
national settlements, and as this subject is 
not romantic and not easy to understand, 
the great minds who turn corners on two 
wheels believe that they can solve a difficult 
problem by running away from it. 

What they seek to do is to remove ail 
metallic security of the dollar, to leave it 
a scrap of paper as valuable ar the faith in 
trade, commerce, economic stability may 
at any time be. It is often said that fiat 
money is based upon confidence in the coun- 
try which issues it. This is economic bush- 
wa, to use an accurate expression, because 
fiat money is based not on love of country 
but on the economics of the moment. 

Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of 
Brooklyn, has introduced a measure in Con- 
gress which, it is said, has Secretary Dil- 
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lon's support, which will shift our currency 
from having a 25 percent gold support to 
being flat money; that is, money with no 
gold or silver support whatsoever. 

The reason that, for three decades, a 
world in revolution has accepted the Amer- 
ican doliar as the most valuable currency is 
that it has a gold protection while other 
moneys were just printed paper. Now that 
Great Britain, West Germany, France, and 
Soviet Russia have obtained enough gold to 
set up reserves, along comes this proposal 
to knock down the value and respectability 
of the American dollar. 

It is expected that the removal of the gold 
reserve will strengthen the dollar, when 
actually it will destroy confidence in the 
dollar which has steadily been losing con- 
fidence. What does that mean? 

Money possesses only such values as ac- 
ceptability gives it. In a word, if you want 
to buy a banana, you expect to pay, let us 
say, 1 cent. You discover that you are being 
charged 5 cents. You pay. Then you are 
charged 25 cents or even a dollar. You reject 
the bananas. Let them rot. The reason you 
will not pay the high price for bananas is 
that they seem not to be worth that much 
to you. The vendor, however, will not ac- 
cept 1 or 5 cents for the banana because the 
money is no good. He doubts whether he 
should accept 25 cents or a dollar because 
that too is of uncertain value. 

Finally, he says that he will give you a 
banana if you give him your necktie or hand- 
kerchief. That is called barter, a very prim- 
itive system, often employed by savages 
and sometimes by so-called civilized peoples 
who have things but no acceptable money. 
The result of barter is that the people at 
home go hungry in order that the nation 
as a whole may get something it needs, 
Soviet Russia, for instance, in the 1920’s and 
early 1930’s, bartered butter for iron ore. 
The Russian people were deprived of butter 
so that they might have iron ore. But the 
United States, where money was fairly good, 
possessed both butter and iron ore. 

The Multer bill was not prepared by Con- 
gressman MULTER, who, while a fine man, is 
not an economist and has never claimed to 
be one. The bill was prepared by bankers 
and Keynesian economists. They ought to 
come out in the open so that we might 
know who seeks to kill our money. 


On May 24 I wrote to Mr. Sokolsky as 
follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1961. 
Mr. GEorGE E. SOKOLSKY, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear GEORGE: I have read your column 
“Who’s Behind the Move To Kill Our Dol- 
lar?” 

I appreciate the kindly way in which you 
referred to me. 

You are right that I am not an economist, 
yet I do pretend to know something about 
our economy. At the same time, although 
I am not a banker, I do pretend to know 
something about banking. 

Without intending to be, you have been 
unfair to me and to any number of fine 
bankers, economists, and businessmen. 

I am prepared to concede that we may 
be wrong. I will not concede, however, that 
all of the people who approve the principle 
proposed by H.R. 6900, are anything but 
good Americans, who have the interest of 
their country at heart. This goes for the 
President’s task force on the economic sit- 
uation and balance of payments, headed 
by Allan Sproul, former president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; the vast 
majority of the members of the committee 
for economic development’s research and 
policy committee, headed by T. V. Houser, 
former chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co.; 
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John J. McCloy, chairman of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank; Henry C. Alexander, chairman 
of the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.; Roy L. 
Reierson, senior vice president and chief 
economist of the Bankers Trust Co.; and 
many other respected businessmen, present 
and former Government Officials, economists, 
and bankers of both political parties, con- 
servatives as well as liberals, all of whom 
have advocated repeal of the 25-percent gold 
reserve requirement at the propitious time. 
I think the most favorable time may well be 
now. 

Our experience over the last 27 years raises 
serious questions whether the 25 percent 
gold reserve requirement serves any useful 
purpose. Assume that we continue it. Do 
you suggest that we liquidate the Federal 
Reserve notes? If so, will we give the first 
in line all of the gold? Or will we say, for 
every $5 Federal Reserve note that is pre- 
sented we will deliver $1.25 in gold? Which- 
ever we do, what will the recipient do with 
this gold when the law requires him then 
to turn it back to the Government? And 
when he turns it back to the Government 
what will the Government give him in ex- 
change for it? A negotiable receipt? And 
for how much? 

When you deposit money in a bank, if its 
accounts are insured, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation insures the deposits 
only up to $10,000 in each account. The in- 
surance is backed by the surplus funds held 
by FDIC and the assets of the insured insti- 
tutions. (Most, but not all, banks insure 
their accounts.) 

On the other hand, your Federal Reserve 
note (most of our currency) is guaranteed 
not only by the surplus and assets of our 
Federal Reserve banks (they are all owned 
by the U.S. Government) but, in addition, 
are backed by every dollar of assets of the 
U.S. Government. Those assets are many 
times more than enough to meet all the 
obligations of the Federal Reserve banks. 
The 25-percent gold reserve is not needed 
to make up any possible deficit. 

The full faith and credit of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is more than a philosophic con- 
cept. I look upon it as a guarantee that as 
long as there is a free world the United 
States of America will never default on its 
obligations. I for one, as an American, do 
not require my Government to back up its 
guarantee with a gold reserve. 

Please take the time to read the obligation 
set forth on the currency in your pocket. 

Some bills read: “Silver Certificate—this 
certifies that there is on deposit in the Treas- 
ury of the United States of America five 
(or some other figure) dollars in silver pay- 
able to the bearer on demand.’ To be valid 
they must be signed by the Treasurer of 
the United States and by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. They also bear an inscrip- 
tion: “This certificate is legal tender for all 
debts, public and private.” 

Now take a Federal Reserve note. It 
reads: “The United States of America will 
pay to the bearer on demand five (or some 
other figure) dollars.’ To be valid it must 
also be signed by the Treasurer of the United 
States and by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
It, too, bears an inscription which reads: 
“This note is legal tender for all debts, pub- 
lic and private, and redeemable in lawful 
money at the United States Treasury, or at 
any Federal Reserve bank.” 

There is not a single reference to gold on 
any of our currency. Even if we had a 100 
percent gold reserve, not a dollar of our cur- 
Tency is redeemable in gold. 

The U.S. dollar has been the respected 
medium of exchange the world over for years 
and will continue so. In most countries 
throughout the world, it is acceptable and 
interchangeable for the local currency. In 
many places it is the only currency in use 
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and in a larger number of countries, it is 
more desirable than the local currency. 

If you had a substantial sum of gold, coin 
or bullion, where would you put it for safe 
keeping? In a vault in the United States 
of America or in a vault in an Iron Curtain 
country or in a vault in a country that at 
any time, without notice, might be taken 
over and subjugated by the Communists? 

There is no safer place for it than the 
United States of America. As long as there 
is a free world, there will be no safer place. 

Every country, every banker, every econ- 
omist, every militarist, every realist, knows 
the accuracy of that statement. 

That is why the loose talk about the inflow 
and the outflow of gold has been so con- 
fusing. 

Little or no gold has left our shores or 
the vaults of the Federal Reserve banks. It 
is the foreign claims against this gold that 
have fluctuated. 

Gold produces no income as a medium of 
exchange and as such is a nonearning asset. 
If its only use is to serve as a guarantee of 
redeemability of some of our currency, which 
cannot be redeemed for gold in any event, 
a gold reserve serves no purpose. 

You mention in the same paragraph love 
of country and confidence in it. There is no 
economic relationship between the _ two. 
Many a person who loves his country has 
no confidence in it, its officialdom, or its 
economics. The Communist has no love for 
our country but he would love to take over 
its economy. No one knows better than you 
that the motivating force of communism, 
despite its protestations to the contrary, is 
its love of power based on a lust to acquire 
all capital goods, including gold. 

Who tells you that our “dollar has been 
steadily losing confidence?” I have traveled 
the world over, talking to bankers, econo- 
mists, businessmen, and government Officials. 
I have neither heard nor seen any evidence 
of loss of confidence in our dollar. 

The run on gold last year in London, push- 
ing the price up to $40 an ounce, was caused 
by the speculators’ confidence in the Ameri- 
can dollar. They planned to force us to 
raise the price of gold to maintain confidence 
in the dollar. We did maintain confidence 
in the dollar by sitting tight. The specula- 
tors were burned to the extent of $5 an 
ounce (we will never know for how many 
ounces) because our confidence in the dollar 
did not need to be bolstered by a stock of 
gold. 

You properly say “money possesses only 
such values as acceptability gives it.” 

Money is a medium of exchange. The 
value of a medium of exchange, whether 
gold, silver, or currency, being dependent on 
acceptability will vary in accordance with 
confidence. Confidence in what? Not con- 
fidence that the paper or the metal is avail- 
able but confidence in what and how much 
can be obtained in exchange for it. 

When you transact business other than 
by barter you deal by and with credit. 

Credit is faith—confidence. 

When gold is taken in exchange for any- 
thing it is because of credit, i.e., confidence 
in its value. 

The same goes for currency including 
Federal Reserve bank notes. 

The same goes for a check issued by a 
nonbanker on a bank account. 

The same goes for one’s oral or written 
promise to pay for what is received, without 
giving gold or money or a note in exchange. 

I get paid by check issued by the good, 
old U.S.A. Its promise to pay is good. I do 
not rush to the Treasury and demand gold 
or silver. I might cash it and get currency— 
silver certificates or Federal Reserve notes. 

Again neither I, nor anyone I give them 
to, rushes off to the Treasury and demands 
silver or gold, 
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We are all content with the promise of 
our Government to pay. Not because we 
have confidence in the dollar nor even in 
the value of the gold or the silver that may 
or may not be in the Government’s coffers. 
We credit—we believe in our Government. 
We have confidence in it and in its ability 
to pay. We have confidence that as long 
as there is a free America, there will never 
be a default in its promises. 

This matter deserves the most thorough, 
serious, and constructive consideration, 
without emotion, and without proponents or 
opponents insisting only their views are 
correct. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


I hope that my letter will be helpful 
to our colleagues in answering their mail. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the confidence of the world in the abil- 
ity of the United States to meet its ob- 
ligations will not be affected by the pass- 
age of H.R. 6900. 





“I AM GLASS” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STaccERs] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker— 


I am created of the admixture of earth’s 
minerals, formed by the alchemy of time; 

I am born transformed in the blazing 
heat of the fiery furnace; 

In molten mass I am tediously fashioned 
by the hand of cunning artisan—or fed into 
the maw of intricate machine; 

I assume 10,000 hues of all the spec- 
trum—either transparent, translucent, or 
opaque—upon my maker’s will; 

I can masquerade as ruby—emerald— 
topaz—moonstone; and all the other pre- 
cious jewels of man; 

But frivolous baubles are not my aspira- 
tion—I serve 10 million purposes in as 
many different places, forms, and ways; 

My duties are unnumbered—infinite; pay 
heed to my utility. 

—George J. Overmyer. 


Glass is a most stubborn and unman- 
ageable substance. It yields to only one 
master—fire. In the heat of the furnace 
it becomes as soft and pliable as the 
lightest down, only to reassume its 
original characteristics when cooled. 
And therein lies its serviceability to mod- 
ern man and its adaptability for so many 
purposes. But it has taken thousands 
of years of experimentation and of 
thoughtful planning to subdue glass and 
make it man’s obedient servant. Glass- 
workers are among earth’s most ancient 
artisans, going back side by side with 
their rivals, the potterymakers, to a time 
when all craftsmanship originated, a 
time beyond the reach of history. The 
basic material of the potterymaker was 
clay, while the basic material of the 
glass industry is sand, and both are 
humble materials existing in abundant 
supplies in many areas and regions. 
From the standpoint of modern chemis- 
try, sand is the more durable and un- 
changeable of the two materials. It is 
composed of the elements oxygen and 
silicon in unvarying proportions, and it 
withstands all attacks of nature to 
break it down into something simpler 
as the years and the centuries glide by. 
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Pottery itself is indebted to glass for the 
glaze which covers up its porosity, and 
makes it capable of holding fluids. But 
it was a long while before man found 
this out. 

Glassmakers probably existed at least 
15,000 years before Christ. Probably 
we should call them glassworkers, for 
they did not manufacture glass, but 
worked the glass they found in nature. 
The earliest glassworkers satisfied two 
distinct needs, the need for weapons and 
the need for ornaments. Nature itself 
manufactured the glass. One form in 
which it was manufactured naturally is 
the substance we call obsidian, whose 
origin is volcanic. It was discovered 
early in time that obsidian could readily 
be broken into sharp, elongated pieces. 
These were used as spearheads, arrow- 
heads, knife blades and razors. Pieces 
of obsidian were the traditional tools of 
sacrifice to the gods. Even after steel 
was invented, obsidian knives were used 
in sacrifice, the steel being regarded as 
an impure and hence profane substance. 
In all countries where pointed weapons 
were used, including the Americas, these 
weapons were headed with shaped sliv- 
ers of obsidian. It was the job of a 
glassworker to shape the arrowheads and 
spearheads, and his was indeed a toil- 
some and tedious task, but one of in- 
calculable value to his countrymen. 

Natural glass also existed in the form 
of fused silicon resulting from intensely 
hot fires accidentally set ablaze by light- 
ning or from fires kindled by man. The 
glass formed by these processes tended 
to be globular in shape, and often they 
were brilliantly colored by impurities. 
The color and the smoothness of the ex- 
terior made them suitable for orna- 
ments. Many thousands of years ago 
workmen were engaged in the task of 
finding these beads, polishing them care- 
fully and shaping them somewhat to the 
needs of their customers. They were 
highly valued as amulets, or charms. 
Actual glassmaking in the form of glaze 
on pottery is believed to have been em- 
ployed in Egypt by 12000 B.C. Green 
glaze was applied to powdered quartz, a 
still more advanced form of glassmak- 
ing, about 9000 B.C. The oldest known 
piece of glass deliberately manufactured 
is a molten amulet of deep lapis lazuli 
color, dated about 7000 B.C. But it was 
still a long while before glass came into 
use as a commodity for the masses. For 
some four or five millenia, glassworkers 
were engaged in the task of finding or 
molding glass beads and other trinkets, 
shaping and polishing them toilsomely. 
Only the wealthy could afford such 
baubles. 

Just when it became known that one 
of the most important properties of glass 
is its ability to hold liquids without dam- 
age to the liquid or to the container is 
not recorded. At some time in the dis- 
tant past this fact struck the mind of 
some curious individual, possibly induced 
by observation of the usefulness of glaze 
on pottery. But there was still the job 
of finding a way of making a hollow re- 
ceptacle of such a difficult substance as 
glass. Suddenly, apparently about 2500 
B.C., a method was discovered. Baby- 
lonia is given the credit of being the 
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birthplace of glass containers. However, 
the process soon spread to Egypt, where 
it was developed to a high degree of 
perfection. The method used consisted 
in covering the end of a spindle with a 
core of sand held together by some light 
adhesive, the core being in the shape of 
the interior of the desired vessel. A 
mass of viscous glass was then prepared 
in a suitable furnace. A thread of glass 
was pulled from the molten mass and 
wrapped round and round the sand core 
as the spindle was revolved. Before the 
spun glass could cool it was rolled on a 
flat surface until the threads fused to- 
gether, making a watertight exterior. 
More threads were wound around until 
the object was of the desired thickness. 
Decorations of different colored glass 
were added as fancy and skill dictated. 
When all was completed, the structure 
was permitted to cool. The spindle 
could then be drawn out of the neck, and 
the sand core emptied out. This neces- 
sarily left the interior somewhat rough 
but still adequate for the material it was 
destined to contain. 

The color of the glass thus formed de- 
pended on the source of the sand from 
which it was made. Different impurities 
in the sand produced different colors, and 
the primitive workmen did not know how 
to remove these impurities. The colors 
most common were blue, green, a 
greenish black, yellow, and something 
approaching a white. The body of the 
vessel was ordinarily a darker colored 
material, with the decorations in white 
or yellow. Or the reverse use of colors 
might appear. Very much later in time 
it was discovered that manganese could 
be used to dissolve some of the impurities 
and thus produce more or less clear or 
transparent glass. But at this period 
there was very little demand for clear 
glass. Its use in windows, optical in- 
struments, and the many other purposes 
served by modern glass was far in the 
future. The glass vessels produced by 
the core process were still largely orna- 
mental. They were used mainly to hold 
unguents, oil, cosmetics, and the like. 

For the use of these aids to beauty is 
also exceedingly ancient. As might be 
expected, the female of the species was 
most addicted to ointments, salves, and 
creams, sometimes highly perfumed. 
The males were not altogether lacking 
in vanity. Athletes annointed their 
bodies liberally with oil previous to ex- 
ercise, for various reasons, some having 
to do with an improvement in their per- 
formance. In wrestling, for instance, a 
well-oiled body presented a difficult ob- 
ject to hold. The glass vessels produced 
by the core method became known as 
containers of unguents, ‘“unguentaria,” 
they were called. Both the unguents 
and the containers were still luxury ob- 
jects, unavailable to all except the 
wealthy. 

Egypt manufactured these unguen- 
taria in considerable quantity, some of 
them for export. They gradually spread 
all around the Mediterranean. In some 
areas their import was opposed by 
statesmen and philosophers as symbols 
of luxury and decadence. In Greece, 
both Solon and Socrates tried to exclude 
such objects, of course to no avail. 
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People have never willingly deprived 
themselves of luxuries, no matter how 
great the consequent loss of strength and 
vigor. The epithet, “effeminate,” has 
never been successful as a scare word. 

For about a thousand years Egypt per- 
sisted as the preeminent manufacturer 
and exporter of luxury glassware. Then, 
suddenly, the manufacture seemed to 
cease. Decline coincided with a period 
of political and social troubles in the 
country. The glass industry appears to 
be quite sensitive to national economic 
and political conditions. In periods of 
prosperity and progress, glass produc- 
tion flourishes; in periods of depression 
and warfare, production declines. This 
is due partly to the fragile nature of the 
material, to its early association with 
ideas of luxury, and to the fact that the 
skilled artisans necessary for its produc- 
tion are otherwise engaged. For a time, 
knowledge of glassmaking seemed almost 
lost. But as the political fortunes of 
Egypt revived, manufacture was re- 
sumed and trade again increased. By 
this time, other nations had learned the 
art. In Crete, in Greece, in southeast 
Europe, and in Sicily numerous factories 
sprang up. The shape and the decora- 
tion of glass articles in these areas was 
influenced by Greek ideas of artistic de- 
sign and workmanship. Asin other mat- 
ters, they lead us closer to the modern 
age. 

Our knowledge of ancient glass is of 
course derived from objects found in 
tombs and other monuments of antiq- 
uity. The ease with which glass was 
shattered makes these relics somewhat 
scarcer than other more durable objects. 
Students of archeology are able to date 
finds with reasonable accuracy, and we 
can trace the development of the glass- 
making art through its various periods. 
One remarkable thing about this devel- 
opment is that it was so slow over so long 
a period of time. For a period running 
from roughly 2500 B.C. to about 500 
B.C., glassmakers seemed to improve 
their skill, their imagination, and their 
artistic sense only to a slight degree. 
Glass experts today distinguish four gen- 
eral types of production, differing from 
each other only in minor details. 

The most numerous type was what are 
now called alabastrons. This name is 
also applied to small vessels carved from 
the mineral alabaster. This material is 
easily worked by suitable tools, and was 
in general use in ancient times, though 
it suffers from the disadvantage that it is 
stained by substances placed in it. It is 
not known whether the word, alabastron, 
was applied to the unguents originally, 
or whether it was a name for the con- 
tainer, whether made of alabaster or 
glass. It is interesting to speculate 
whether the alabaster box which Mary 
broke to annoint the feet of Jesus was 
of genuine alabaster or a product of 
Egyptian glass factories. Either con- 
tainer would have been equally costly. 

The alabastrons, or alabastroi, to use 
the Greek plural, were small slender 
vessels some 4 or 5 inches in height. 
They were made of various colored mate- 
rials, brown-violet, blue, greenish or 
greenish-black, and yellow. Body was 
made of one color and decorations of 4 
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contrasting color. There was a narrow 
neck with a flaring, outturned rim. 
Generally there are two handles on the 
body, small and earshaped, with holes 
which could be threaded by a cord for 
suspension of the flask. The method of 
manufacture made it difficult to produce 
a base or bottom on which the vessel 
could be placed. Instead a ring, often 
of metal, was provided in which the ob- 
ject could be placed. Decorations were 
inlaid in crisscross patterns and festoons, 
covering the body. 

Another type of vessel was the am- 
phoriskoi. These were shorter and 
broader, and they tend to follow a fixed 
style of color and ornamentation, the 
latter often in the form of broad belts 
around the body. This type had a small 
foot on which the vessel could rest pre- 
cariously. It was provided with true 
carrying handles, starting at the body 
and ending at the top of the small neck. 
The early glassmakers evidently did not 
trust the weight of their products to glass 
handles fused to the body. They rein- 
forced their handles with metal tubes. 
But the vessels were not intended to be 
suspended from a cord, and hence were 
not easily carried about from place to 
place. 

Still another type was the arayballoi, 
which were more nearly spherical in 
Shape. The handles were again of the 
ear pattern, with holes for a cord, and 
with curious projections and decorations 
on the handle itself. Comparatively 
few of this type have been found. 

Finally we have the true juglike vessel. 
These were somewhat larger, and seem 
to have been used mainly by athletes 
and physical exercise devotees to contain 
oil rather than cosmetics. They are 
found mingled with masculine bones in 
the graves which have been excavated. 
They were shaped with three lips to 
facilitate pouring, and with large han- 
dles. Some of them were provided with 
projecting feet to permit stability when 
put down. The ornamentation was 
various and became bolder and more 
imaginative after 400 B.C., when Greek 
influence became important. The 
Greeks also seem responsible for an 
adaptation of the pug to the bowl or 
goblet form, which could be done by 
cutting off the top of the jug, leaving a 
roughly hemispherical drinking glass. 
Thus was the original purpose of glass 
perverted from a container of precious 
unguents to an instrument useful in 
everyday life. And that, of course, 
brings us to the dawn of the modern era 
in glassmaking. 

About that time also a slightly im- 
proved process of shaping glass was in- 
vented. It was called the millefiori 
method. The procedure was to place a 
number of comparatively long glass 
tubes side by side and fuse them together 
under heat. Larger vessels were pos- 
sible, and shapes could be varied to suit 
needs and tastes. But in 200 or 300 
years the millefiori process was outdated. 
Somebody found out that glass could be 
melted and blown into form and shape. 
And that was the death knell of the 
ancient glass industry. The technologi- 
cal unemployment resulting is difficult 
to measure or imagine. A whole in- 
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dustry was dislocated. Its purpose in 
life, to provide dainty toys for the idle 
rich, was destroyed. An entirely new in- 
dustry, devoted to the common good, took 
its place, but with new technicians and 
employing new skills. After about 100 
B.C., sand-core glass vanished from the 
marts of trade, and your predecessors 
started the vast development of glass 
production and glass use which may 
someday bring in the age of glass to 
displace the age of metals. 

It seems to be fair to say that the 
modern glass industry has solved, or is 
solving, every problem that is placed be- 
fore it, except one. That is, what to do 
with broken, useless glass. As you melt 
mountains of sand into glass, the cus- 
tomer uses it and throws it away, the 
trash collector hauls it off and buries it 
in some glass cemetery. There it ac- 
cumulates and rests unchanged by the 
centuries and the elements. No moth 
or worm doth corrupt and resolve the 
substance into its constituent elements 
to be reborn in the crucible of time in 
fairer form or shape. Is it possible that 
some traveler 10 million years hence, 
from some far-distant galaxy shall ac- 
cidentally stumble upon a long-dead 
earth, and conclude that it was originally 
constituted wholly of glass? 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Atrorp (at the request of Mr. 
Mitts), for today, May 25, 1961, on ac- 
count of death in family. 

Mr. Knox (at the request of Mr. Hat- 
LECK), for 2 weeks on account of ill- 
ness. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey (at the 
request of Mr. Kircu1n), for today, May 
25, 1961, on account of official business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hosmer, for 30 minutes today, to 
revise and extend his remarks, and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Battey, for 5 minutes today. 

Mr. Horrman of Michigan, for 10 min- 
utes, on Monday, May 29, Thursday, 
June 1, and Monday, June 5, and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
a newspaper article. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
LANGEN), for 30 minutes today. 

Mr. Sraccers (at the request of Mr. 
Corman), for 10 minutes today, to re- 
vise and extend his remarks, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission, to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. ScHENCK, to revise and extend his 
remarks made in his special order, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GoopeELt) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. RoOUDEBUSH. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Corman) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MACDONALD. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. KowatskI. 

Mr. CLARK. 

Mr. Coap. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, May 29, at 12 
o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


953. A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting a draft of a proposed bill en- 
titled “‘A bill to amend title 39 of the United 
States Code relating to funds received by the 
Post Office Department from payments for 
damage to personal property, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

954. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
September 29, 1960, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on a review of reports on Big South 
Fork, Cumberland River, Ky. and Tenn., re- 
quested by resolutions of the Committees on 
Public Works, U.S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, adopted March 12, 1949, and 
April 18, 1951 (H. Doc. No. 175); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with five illustrations. 

955. A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, transmitting a draft 
of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to create 
the National Capital Airports Corporation, to 
provide for the operation of the federally 
owned civil airports in the District of Co- 
lumbia or its vicinity by the corporation, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

956. A letter from the Chairman, Alaska 
Internationa! Rail and Highway Commission, 
transmitting the final report of the Alaska 
International Rail and Highway Commission, 
pursuant to Public Law 884, 84th Congress 
(H. Doc. No. 176); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and ordered to be 
printed with illustrations. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 847. An act to change the name of the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the 
United States of America, Inc.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 429). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 
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Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 4750. A 
bill to amend section 6(a) of the Virgin 
Islands Corporation Act; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 430). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PASSMAN: Committee of conference. 
H.R. 6518. A bill making appropriations for 
the inter-American social and economic co- 
operation program and the Chilean recon- 
struction and rehabilitation program for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 431). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 6691. A bill to amend title 18, 
United States Code, sections 871 and 3056, 
to provide penalties for threats against the 
successors to the Presidency, to authorize 
their protection by the Secret Service, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 432). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5343. A bill to amend section 5021 of 
title 18, United States Code; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 433). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6243. A bill extending to Guam the 
power to enter into certain interstate com- 
pacts relating to the enforcement of the 
criminal laws and policies of the States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 434). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6834. A bill to amend section 35 of 
title 18, United States Code; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 435). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7333. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934, for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating the prompt and orderly conduct 
of the business of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BAKER: 

H.R. 7334. A bill to establish Regional 
Public Park at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H.R. 7335. A bill to amend the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, 1921, to provide that market- 
ing agencies acting in good faith shall not 
be liable for selling livestock mortgaged un- 
der the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
until the Secretary has exhausted his civil 
remedies against the mortgagor; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 7336. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make loans to certain 
producers of oysters, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. FENTON: 

H.R. 7337. A bill to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between certain 
domestic industries and foreign industries 
with respect to the level of wages and the 
working conditions in the production of ar- 
ticles imported into the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 7338. A bill to amend section 9 of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, sec- 
tion 18(d) of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act, and section 5155 of the Revised Statutes, 
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as amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 7339. A bill to provide that no mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation shall hold any 
other public office or position and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7340. A bill to authorize assistance 
to public and other nonprofit institutions 
of higher education in financing the con- 
struction, rehabilitation, or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities, and 
to authorize scholarship grants for under- 
graduate study in such institutions; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7341. A bill to extend the provisions 
of title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, relating to war risk insurance; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 7342. A bill to amend section 1(14) 
(a) of the Interstate Commerce Act to insure 
the adequacy of the national railroad freight 
car supply, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 7343. A bill to amend sections 216(c) 
and 305(b) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
relating to the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HEALEY: 

H.R. 7344. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a taxpayer 
a deduction from gross income for tuition 
and other expenses paid by him for the edu- 
cation of any of his dependents at a paro- 
chial or private elementary or secondary 
school; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 7345. A bill to provide a more defini- 
tive tariff classification description for light- 
weight bicycles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 7346. A bill to amend and extend 
the provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LIBONATI: 

H.R. 7347. A bill to carry into effect a 
provision of the Convention of Paris for the 
Protection of Industrial Property as revised 
at Lisbon, Portugal, October 31, 1958; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 7348. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
taxation of distributions of stock and dis- 
positions of property made pursuant to or- 
ders enforcing the antitrust laws; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MASON: 

H.R. 7349. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide that 
certain distributions of stock made pursuant 
to orders enforcing the antitrust laws shall 
not be treated as dividend distributions but 
shall be treated as a return of basis and re- 
sult in gain only to the extent basis of the 
underlying stock is exceeded; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER of New York (by re- 
quest) : 

H.R. 7350. A bill to amend section 8c(2) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act (of 
1933) as amended, and as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, So as 
to provide for the removal of the regional 
restriction on apples eligible for marketing 
orders and to make all apples, both for 
fresh fruit sale and for processing, eligible 
for marketing orders, but providing that 
apple products which are canned or frozen 
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are not so eligible; 
Agriculture. 
By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 7351. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 7352. A bill to authorize a 3-year 
program to assist States in meeting the costs 
of providing education to their children; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 7353. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to proscribe travel in interstate 
or foreign commerce for purposes of inciting 
to riot or committing other unlawful acts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 7354. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 7355. A bill to provide that the House 
of Representatives shall be composed of 439 
Members beginning with the the 88th Con- 
gress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H.R. 7356. A bill to amend title II of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 so as to 
provide that certain members of the uni- 
formed services shall not be entitled to re- 
ceive any pay or allowances from the United 
States after engaging in any activity or con- 
duct, while a prisoner of war, which results 
in the giving of aid or comfort to an enemy 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 7357. A bill to amend title II of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 so as to 
provide that certain members of the uni- 
formed services shall not be entitled to re- 
ceive any pay or allowances from the United 
States after engaging in any activity or con- 
duct, while a prisoner of war, which results 
in giving of aid or comfort to an enemy of 
the United States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 7358. A bill to amend section 4126 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect 
to compensation to prison inmates for in- 
juries incurred in the course of employ- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 7359. A bill to amend section 90 of 
title 28, United States Code, so as to pro- 
vide for a new division within the northern 
judicial district of the State of Georgia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 7360. A bill to retrocede to North 
Carolina jurisdiction over the southern, 
eastbound lanes of North Carolina Highway 
24, and the eastern, northbound lanes of 
US. Highway 17, as these highways tra- 
verse and parallel Camp Lejeune, N.C.; to 
the Committee on Armed Services, 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7361. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 30, 1951, by placing an annual limita- 
tion on publishers’ second-class mail sub- 
sidies; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.J, Res. 435. Joint resolution to provide 
for recognition of the centennial of the 
establishment of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.J. Res. 436. Joint resolution to provide 
for recognition of the centennial of the es- 
tablishment of the national system of land- 
grant universities and colleges; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H. Res. 317. Resolution establishing a Spe- 
cial Committee on the Captive Nations; to 
the Committee on Rules. 


to the Committee on 
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By Mr. DORN: 

H. Res.318. Resolution prohibiting the 
shipment of equipment to Cuba; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 

H. Res. 319. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives on the rec- 
ommendations of the Alaska International 
Rail and Highway Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H. Res. 320. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House of Representatives on the rec- 
ommendations of the Alaska International 
Rail and Highway Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


By the SPEAKER: . Memorial of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Florida, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States to provide sufficient funds for 
a survey of Apalachee Bay area into Spring 
Creek; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Massachusetts, memorializing the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to grant Federal aid or assistance to 
urban, metropolitan, and publicly owned 
mass transportation facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Oregon, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to the recognition of Federal employee 
unions; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 7362. A bill for the relief of Rodolfo 
Micaletti; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H.R. 7363. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to lease certain land to the 
Navy Yard Boys’ Club, Inc. (a New York 
corporation); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 7364. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral interests of the 
United States in property in South Carolina 
to the record owners of the surface of that 
property; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 7365. A bill for the relief of Herbert 
B. Shorter, Sr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 7366. A bill for the relief of Lem 
Hong and May Hong; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 7367. A bill for the relief of Roberto 
Castillo Garza; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 

H.R. 7368. A bill for the relief of Urszula 
and Bogumil Dronka Getris; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 7369. A bill for the relief of Gerda 

Godin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 
H.R. 7870. A bill for the relief of Jerzy 


Bielecki; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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SENATE 
Tuurspay, May 25, 1961 


The Senate met at 9:55 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who art above all and 
in all: We seek Thee as our fathers be- 
fore us have sought Thee in every gen- 
eration. 

Amid all the subtle dangers that be- 
set us, save us from the fatal folly of 
attempting to rely upon our own 
strength. 

Gird us with Thy might, that the 
strain of these days may not break our 
spirits when deluded men who have not 
Thee in awe imagine vain things. May 
no denials of human freedom now loose 
in the world intimidate our souls. 

When the problems which front us 
seem insoluble, when the very principles 
for which brave men have died are be- 
trayed, when the seamless robe of world 
unity is rent in twain, when even the 
shining river of our dreams seems to 
sink into the sands of futility, still may 
we labor on, serene and confident that 
Thy sure victory cometh in the morn- 
ing, when we shall see that these clouds 
are lies and that the blue sky is the 
truth. 

We bring our morning prayer in the 
dear Redeemer’s name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, May 24, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1852) to 
authorize appropriations for aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 6874) to 
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authorize appropriations to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
for salaries and expenses, research and 
development, construction of facilities, 
and for other purposes, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 6874). to authorize ap- 
propriations to the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration for 
salaries and expenses, research and de- 
velopment, construction of facilities, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, 
under the unanimous-consent agreement 
previously entered, at 10 o’clock the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Concurrent Resolution 25. 
Debate will be limited to 1 hour; and if 
a vote has not been reached in 1 hour, 
the resolution will be placed on the 
calendar. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs were authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 





PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
asked the majority leader to give me 
3 minutes in order that I may com- 
ment on a matter of personal privilege. 

Time magazine in its issue of May 5, 
1961, published a completely false arti- 
cle about the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon. It is one which obviously was 
designed to damage me. That is char- 
acteristic of the editorial policy of Time 
Magazine toward me and has been for 
some time, for reasons well recognized 
on the floor of the Senate. This par- 
ticular article is, of course, being picked 
up by my opposition press in Oregon. 
The article seeks to give the impression 
that the senior Senator from Oregon 
has had a break with the President of 
the United States and therefore cannot 
be of help to Oregon with the Kennedy 
administration. 

To the opposition press in Oregon, I 
say: Ask the President, and you will 
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find that there is not only a close, warm 
personal friendship existing between the 
senior Senator from Oregon and the 
President, but that the senior Senator 
from Oregon enjoys the complete confi- 
dence and respect of the President of 
the United States. It is also well known 
in the Senate and in the White House 
that I am devoted to the President and 
can be counted upon to help him in every 
way that Ican. The President does not 
expect or want any Senator to follow 
him blindly. He wants our honest dif- 
ferences if we disagree on some issue. 
I am proud of the President’s statesman- 
ship and I am proud to be on his team. 

On May 4, 1961, I replied to the Time 
magazine article in a letter to Time 
magazine, a letter which Time has not 
seen fit to publish in its magazine— 
again, for obvious reasons. Time maga- 
zine does not want to have the truth 
about the senior Senator from Oregon 
known. I said to the editor: 

Sir: In the May 5 issue of Time magazine, 
there appears an item which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“THE MORSE THAT ROARED 

“*Who does that pip-squeak think he is?’ 
raged Oregon’s Democratic Senator WAYNE 
Morse about John F. Kennedy to friends on 
the Senate floor. What angered MoRSE was 
that Kennedy had failed to reverse a recent 
order by the Eisenhower administration that 
shifted a regional office of the Post Office 
Department from Portland to rival Seattle 
without first consulting him. ‘Kennedy is 
not going to get my support until I get some 
satisfaction,’ said Morse. Soon after, Morse 
postponed Education and Labor Committee 
hearings on a Kennedy-backed education 
bill.” 

I wish to advise you that there is not a 
word of truth in the article. I have long 
since become accustomed to being lied about 
by Time magazine, but the President of the 
United States is entitled to more accurate 
reporting. 

Very truly yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


On May 4, I sent to the President a 
letter which reads as follows: 
The Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: I am enclosing a 
copy of a letter I have written to the editor 
of Time magazine. 

I resent not only the complete falsehood 
in the Time magazine article, but I deeply 
resent the injustice that the article does to 
you, as well as to me. 

Yours respectfully, 
WaYNE MORSE. 


I may say that in a telephone con- 
versation with the President, he made it 
perfectly clear to me that he knew at 
the time he read the article that there 
was no basis of fact init. He made clear 
that knowing me as he cid through our 
close association in the Senate that I 
had not made any such remark about 
him. 

Under date of May 8, 1961, I received 
from Time magazine a letter saying that 
they were referring my letter to the edi- 
tors. I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

TIME, 
New York, N.Y., May 8, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your comment has 
been received and is being forwarded to the 
editorial department so that the editors may 
see it. You will hear from us again at an 
early date. 

Sincerely yours, 
GWYNETH KAHN 
(For the editors) . 


Subsequently, I received a very in- 
teresting reply from Time magazine. It 
reads as follows: 

On receipt of your letter we asked our 
correspondent to recheck the incident about 
you (Time, May 5) and he tells us that not 
only does his source, who was within ear- 
shot of the conversation, confirm Time’s 
reporting but also that several other Senate 
staif members were very much aware of 
your displeasure with the President and the 
Postmaster General. 

Since one often does not remember pre- 
cisely what one has said in spirited, informal 
conversation, it is unfortunately true that 
a printed version may come as an un- 
pleasant surprise. We can, however, assure 
you that both at the time the story went to 
press and now on rechecking we have made 
every effort to be accurate. 


That is a very interesting reply. It is 
a confession and avoidance reply. It is 
a confession that the attack on me was 
based upon hearsay gossip and not on 
direct evidence. Time magazine knows 
that its reporter never checked the gos- 
sip smear of me by coming to me and 
asking me directly if I ever made such a 
statement. If Time magazine were a 
responsible periodical it would have at 
least checked its gossip story with me. 
However, that would be expecting too 
much from Time magazine. 

The reply of Time is an avoidance of 
its journalistic ethical responsibility by 
shifting to an unknown gossiper the 
blame for the smear against me. 





ENFORCEMENT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION AND LAWS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
hour of 10 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 25) con- 
cerning the enforcement in certain 
States of the Constitution and laws for 
the protection of individual rights. 





PERSONAL STATEMENT BY SENA- 
TOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 1 more minute to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. LI yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute from the allo- 
cated time. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I replied to Time mag- 
azine, as follows: 

In reply to your letter of May 5, I wish to 
reaffirm that the story which you published 
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in the May 5 issue of Time magazine was 
completely false. I shall now discuss it on 
the floor of the Senate and make clear to 
the Senate that your story was false. 

I was very much displeased with the ac- 
tion that the Postmaster General took in re- 
gard to the removal of the Regional Post 
Office from Portland to Seattle, but I at no 
time spoke disparagingly of the President 
of the United States. 


Mr. President, I close by saying that 
if any Senate staff member made any 
such statement about me as reported 
in Time magazine, that staff member 
lied. If a Time magazine correspond- 
ent in the Press Gallery made such a 
report about me to Time magazine, that 
correspondent lied. At no time did I 
speak disparagingly of the President of 
the United States in regard to the re- 
moval of the Regional Post Office from 
Portland to Seattle. I think those who 
know me know I do not disagree over 
an issue on that basis. 

I made very clear to the Postmaster 
General that I thought he was mis- 
taken in his decision. But at no time 
did I speak disparagingly of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, nor will I. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute, in order to cor- 
roborate what the Senator from Oregon 
has just stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
know that the relationship of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse] with the 
President is most cordial, and that the 
support of the Senator from Oregon of 
the President’s program is uniformly 
loyal and devoted. I think there is 
ample proof of that, if proof is needed, 
in the floor leadership and the man- 
aging by the Senator from Oregon of 
the aid-to-education bill, which the 
Senate has considered during the past 
7 or 8 days. 

The record will speak for itself; but 
again I wish to corroborate what the 
Senator from Oregon has just now 
stated about his support of and his close 
and friendly relationship with the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 





AMENDMENT OF TITLE 39, UNITED 
STATES CODE, RELATING TO CER- 
TAIN FUNDS RECEIVED BY POST 
OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate a letter from the Post- 
master General, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to amend title 39 
of the United States Code relating to 
funds received by the Post Office De- 
partment from payments for damage to 
personal property, and for other pur- 
poses, which, with the accompanying 
papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STaTES To GRANT FEDERAL 
Arp or ASSISTANCE TO URBAN, METROPOLITAN, 
AND PUBLICLY OWNED MASS TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES 


“Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts hereby urges the Congress of 
the United States to enact Senate Docu- 
ment 345 now pending before Congress, or 
other legislation to grant Federal aid or 
assistance to urban, metropolitan, and pub- 
licly owned mass transportation facilities 
by granting or providing Federal assistance 
for the purchase of passenger equipment 
and the purchase or acquisition by publicly 
owned authorities of rights-of-way and for 
the installation, construction, and improve- 
ment of said rights-of-way, so as to pro- 
vide expanded facilities to meet the mass 
transportation needs of the urban and 
metropolitan areas of this country; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be sent forthwith by the secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress, and to the Mem- 
bers thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives, 
May 2, 1961. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 

“Adopted by the senate in concurrence 
May 4, 1961. 

“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk, 

“Attest: 

“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of Oregon; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service: 


“House JOINT MEMORIAL 16 


“To His Excellency the Honorable John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
and to the Honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress Assembled: 

“We, your memorialists, the 51st Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectftlly 
represent that: 

“Whereas congenial labor management 
conditions are more and more considered an 
essential part of our economic system; and 

“Whereas provision for this relationship 
between personnel and management is pro- 
vided in nearly all labor laws and certainly 
all labor contracts; and 

“Whereas there exists no vehicle for this 
purpose in the relations between the various 
department heads of the Federal Govern- 
ment and its employees; and 

“Whereas bills have been introduced in 
the Congress to accomplish this purpose: 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring) : 

“1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to support in substance legis- 
lation providing for recognition of Federal 
employee unions and to provide procedures 
for the adjustment of grievances. 

“2. Copies of this memorial shall be sent 
to the President of the United States, Chief 
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Clerk of the U.S. Senate, Chief Clerk of the 
U.S. House of Representatives and to all 
members of the Oregon congressional dele- 
gation. 
“Adopted by house April 20, 1961. 
“FRANK L. ROBERTS, 
“Chief Clerk of House. 
“ROgert B. DUNCAN, 
“Speaker of House. 
“Adopted by senate May 8, 1961. 
“Harry D. BolvIn, 
“President of Senate.” 
A resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works: 


“HoOuSE MEMORIAL 2260 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to provide sufficient funds for a 
survey of Apalachee Bay area into Spring 
Creek 
“Whereas the area from the mouth of 

Spring Creek to the intercoastal waterway 

has numerous sand bars and other obstruc- 

tions; and 

“Whereas these obstructions make navi- 
gation extremely difficult; and 

“Whereas Wakulla County would benefit 
greatly in both tourist and commercial traf- 
fic if it were possible to navigate into the 
mouth of Spring Creek; Now, therefore, be 
it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby requested to pro- 
vide sufficient moneys to make a survey of 
the Apalachee Bay area from the intercoastal 
waterway into the mouth of Spring Creek; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this memorial 
be dispatched to the President of the United 
States; to the President of the U.S. Senate; 
to the Speaker of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives.” 

A telegram in the nature of a memorial, 
signed by Rev. Leo C. Pollack, of Arcadia, 
Wis., remonstrating against the location 
in the United States of fronts and councils 
of following countries; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





ENFORCEMENT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION AND LAWS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 25) concerning the enforcement in 
certain States of the Constitution and 
laws for the protection of individual 
rights. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
submitted, together with the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CiarK], 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 25, which 
expresses as the sense of the Congress 
that the President of the United States 
be supported in measures to enforce the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States enacted for the protection of in- 
dividual rights. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 10 min- 
utes in this debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
reason for submitting the resolution is 
well known; it was to support the action 
of the President in taking the great re- 
sponsibility of sending U.S. marshals 
into Alabama in order to enforce the 
laws of the United States. 
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The parliamentary practice under 
which I have proceeded is designed to 
avoid the reference of this resolution to 
a committee, and is designed to obtain 
a vote on the resolution, if at all pos- 
sible, this morning—inasmuch as con- 
sideration of the resolution on yesterday 
was objected to, under the rule—or, at 
worst, to have the resolution placed di- 
rectly on the calendar, so. it may be called 
up on motion, instead of finding a 
pigeonhole in which it could be con- 
veniently forgotten, in a committee to 
which it might have been referred. So 
at the very least we shall have on the 
calendar a resolution pertaining to very 
critical current events, and available to 
be called up as the situation may indi- 
cate that to be required. 

Mr. President, this resolution relates 
to a very serious situation for what oc- 
curred in Alabama, and what has oc- 
curred this morning in Mississippi, re- 
flect the existence of a situation which 
has existed all the time, notwithstanding 
the laws and the Constitution of the 
United States. The only difference be- 
tween the situation the day before yes- 
derday and the situation yesterday and 
today is that we now see that it exists, 
instead of its just existing while we, as 
a nation, averted our gaze from it. The 
averting of our gaze from it is, in my 
opinion, an indication of a very serious 
national deficiency, and will affect most 
seriously and adversely our standing in 
the country and in the world. 

When some persons in Alabama. took 
violence into their own hands, in order 
to prevent other Americans from enjcy- 
ing their constitutional rights, there was 
displayed the hard core of the prob- 
lem, which is the rule of law, and 
nothing less. The rule of law must be 
asserted. It is high time that those who 
have been engaged in violence and mob 
action in the South, and their friends 
and those who refrain from taking 
action or refuse to take action—even 
those in the highest places, up to the 
Governor of a State—understand that 
the doctrine of nullification, which is all 
that such persons are preaching and 
acting on, 100 years after the Civil War 
ended, cannot be tolerated, under either 
State law or State authorities. 

The words “‘with all deliberate speed” — 
to use the words used by the Supreme 
Court in the desegregation cases—apply 
in this instance, too, as regards the en- 
joyment of all the rights guaranteed by 
the Constitution. 

This is no light matter, because not 
only does it represent a direct violation 
of law by mobs, but it could represent a 
direct violation of law by the highest 
authorities of the individual States con- 
cerned. 

Let us remember that the courts have 
held that a Governor can be enjoined 
from taking any act which would lead 
to violation of the civil rights guaranteed 
in our country. 

On that subject I cite specifically title 
X, United States Code, section 333, en- 
titled ‘Interference with State and Fed- 
eral Law.” I should like to read it into 
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the Recorp, for after citing this, we need 

no other argument: 

§ 333. INTERFERENCE WiTH STATE AND FEDERAL 
Law. 

The President, by using the militia or 
the Armed Forces, or both, or by any other 
means, shall take such measures as he con- 
siders nécessary to suppress, in a State, any 
insurrection, domestic violence, unlawful 
combination, or conspiracy, if it— 

(1) so hinders the ex2cution of the laws 
of that State and of the United States within 
the State, that any part or class of its people 
is deprived of a right, privilige, immunity, 
or protection named in the Constitution and 
secured by law, and the constituted authori- 
ties of that State are unable, fail, or refuse 
to protect that right, privilege, or immunity, 
or to give that protection, or— 


As they did in the case of Alabama— 

(2) opposes or obstructs the execution of 
the laws of the United States or impedes 
the course of justice under those laws. 


And then the statute goes on to say: 

In any situation covered by clause (1), the 
State shall be considered to have denied the 
equal protection of the laws secured by the 
Constitution. 


Mr. President, we have a case specifi- 
cally on the issue of whether a Governor 
may be enjoined. It is a very important 
Supreme Court case—that of Sterling v. 


Constantin (287 U.S. 378). The Court 
said: 

The Governor of the State, in this re- 
spect— 


Relating to the enforcement of such 
laws— 


is in no different position from that of other 
State officials. 


Let us understand clearly—and I be- 
lieve that those who are called mod- 
erates in the South do understand 
clearly—that what happens when there 
are law violations of this character 
which receive sanction, either express 
or implied, by the so-called respectable 
people in and out of the Government, is 
endemic in a society. There cannot be 
a healthy body politic if there is such 
mob rule. The people in the States 
themselves must know in their hearts 
that such activity by individuals never 
can be confined to precise limits, not 
even to race matters. This situation is 
about to color the entire life of the State 
and to jeopardize the rights of all the 
people in it. 

Obviously, if there is to be rule by 
violence or the force of mobs, it can 
seriously affect matters of race, creed, 
color, or any other matter which a mob, 
as either a majority or a minority, does 
not like. 

So when we fight on the floor of the 
Senate—as the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Douc.ias] and I and so many of our 
colleagues are doing in connection with 
these matters—we fight not only in con- 
nection with racial matters, to enforce 
the Constitution and civil rights, but we 
also fight for the very prevalence of law 
and order; and no section of the coun- 
try believes in it more thoroughly than 
does the South. 

The President has taken historic ac- 
tion in sending the marshals there. He 
is facing very much the same situation 
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now that he faced in Mississippi, be- 
cause again there are acts which I be- 
lieve are completely unlawful; I refer 
to the arrest of persons who walked into 
what is called a white waiting room in 
Mississippi. 

We have adequate authority for that 
in Boynton against Virginia, one of the 
leading cases in the U.S. Supreme Court, 
decided in December 1960. The Court 
specifically said that terminals and res- 
taurant facilities and services available 
to interstate passengers as a regular part 
of the transportation are just as much 
protected by the laws against discrimina- 
tion as the transportation itself. 

So this resolution could be very perti- 
nent tomorrow, as it is today, in respect 
of what happened in Mississippi just 
yesterday. 

Mr. President, that is the situation at 
home. There is one other point I should 
like to make before I leave the subject 
and go into the foreign aspects of the 
problem, and then I shall yield to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovcras], 
who has been such a great hero in this 
whole field. 

The argument is made that the bus 
riders—the so-called freedom riders— 
are provoking somebody into violence. 
Since when can it be said, anywhere in 
American jurisprudence or American 
practice or American life, that a person 
is provoking another one, when that per- 
son is performing perfectly legal acts, 
while the person supposedly provoked is 
performing perfectly illegal acts? 

The law of the United States is, clearly 
and without question, that bus transpor- 
tation cannot be segregated; and segre- 
gation is not only illegal, but evil. That 
is the word used in an editorial of the 
New York Times the other day. These 
riders, who are doing what is permitted 
by the law, are the respectable people. 
The people who are attacking them 
violently are the people who are out- 
rageously violating the law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yet, we are told that 
those outrageously violating the law are 
being provoked. If any one of the Sen- 
ators who make that point were a Su- 
preme Court judge, or even the least 
judge in terms of our judicial system, let 
us say a criminal court judge, would he 
pay any attention to a criminal who 
said, ‘““He provoked me” or “He thumbed 
his nose at me?” This is nonsense. All 
of us, as lawyers and judges, have been 
through that for years and years. 

The resolution which was introduced 
yesterday by myself and a number of 
our distinguished colleagues may be ac- 
cused of throwing more dust in the air, 
but it certainly is not dust through 
which the clear sight of the law cannot 
see. For the law, the Constitution, and 
all human experience, certainly demon- 
strate that what we are seeing is the 
suppression of the laws and the viola- 
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tion of the Constitution which has been 
endemic and under which people have 
suffered for decades. It has now come 
to light, and it is time that the people 
looked at it in the light. 

Finally, to conclude, on the critical 
point of the country’s complacence or 
willingness to avert its gaze in. other 
days, it cannot do so today, because it 
jeopardizes its own security and the se- 
curity of the whole free world. People 
like myself have said that over and over 
again. 

The overwhelming majority of the 
people who will rule in the world, per- 
haps not during our time, but certainly 
during our children’s time and their 
children’s time, and who will determine 
whether we will be free, are people whose 
skins are black, brown, and yellow. 

If we need further evidence of that 
fact, listen to what the head of the U.S. 
Information Agency, Edward Murrow, 
said recently: 

To some of us the picture of a burning 
bus in Alabama may merely represent the 
speed and competence of a photographer, 
but to those of us in the U.S. Information 
Agency it means that picture will be front- 
page tomorrow all the way from Manila to 
Rabat. 


Mr. DOUGLAS rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from New York yield to the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 8 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, no 
one can add anything to the law, the 
logic, and the morals laid down in the 
speech of the Senator from New York. 
He made it perfectly clear that the so- 
called freedom riders are merely exercis- 
ing their constitutional right, which has 
been confirmed repeatedly by the U.S. 
Supreme Court in the Henderson, Mor- 
gan, Boynton, and other cases, to travel 
in an unsegregated fashion, not only be- 
tween States but within a State. This 
right, according to the recent Boynton 
decision, extends not merely to the proc- 
ess of travel itself, but also to the waiting 
rooms and restaurants in the terminal 
stations. The freedom riders were 
therefore proceeding constitutionally as 
well as peacefully. 

It certainly follows that it is the legal 
duty of the Federal Government to pro- 
tect American citizens in these rights 
when they are threatened either by mobs 
or by State action or inaction which at- 
tempts to deny to individuals the protec- 
tion of the Federal Constitution as em- 
bodied in the 5th and 14th amendments 
and in the act of 1871. 

The President of the United States 
and the Attorney General, could not, in 
good conscience, have done anything 
other than what they did. Had they re- 
mained silent, had they stood aside and 
allowed the local mobs to beat up these 
men and women, had they abdicated to 
State and local governments which would 
not do their duty, then the Federal Gov- 
ernment would have been the tacit ally 
and the silent partner in the unfortunate 
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happenings which developed. This was 
something which the traditions of this 
country could not tolerate. The one re- 
deeming feature of the whole unfortu- 
nate situation is the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government did try to step in and 
protect these men and women. 

I want to say a few words, in conclu- 
sion, about these so-called freedom riders 
themselves. They have been attacked 
on the ground that they are “stirring up 
trouble.”” They did not come to attack 
anyone. They came peacefully to carry 
out Federal law. They have not at- 
tacked anyone, nor have the participants 
in the so-called sit-ins. The philosophy 
behind this movement—nonviolent re- 
sistance—is modeled upon the teachings 
and practices of Mahatma Ghandi in 
India. We rightly admire Ghandi, for 
he won independence for the people of 
India by his practice of civil disobedience. 
He and his followers practiced non- 
violent resistance to the unjust laws of 
British India. The freedom riders were 
practicing a nonviolent protest in sup- 
port of the American Constitution as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. 
They were protesting peacefully and 
without violence against social practices, 
local ordinances and State laws which 
violated the Constitution. They have 
been attacked but they have not struck 
back. They have instead preached love 
and sympathy for those who have abused 
them. 

I have known men who were in the 
British Army and who, under orders, re- 
luctantly shot down Indians when they 
were peacefully demonstrating, but who 
were later so conscience smitten that 
they resigned their commissions and left 
military life. Ghandi appealed to the 
conscience of the British people and to 
the conscience of the world; and his fol- 
lowers, by abstaining from violence, ulti- 
mately won independence for India. 

A few years ago, Negro people of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., led by Martin Luther King 
and Reverend Abernathy, adopted the 
philosophy of Ghandi, which, I may say, 
is parallel to the philosophy of Jesus and 
based in part upon the sermon, On the 
Mount, as well as on the teachings of 
Buddha—‘Resist not evil. Do good to 
those who injure you. If slapped upon 
one cheek, turn the other. Do not hate. 
Walk the second mile. Conquer not by 
physical resistance, but by love.” 

It is extraordinary that the Negro 
race, which has been so abused by the 
white race in the North as well as in 
the South, has thus far exhibited great 
patience, true forbearance, and a Ghan- 
dian attitude in word and conduct. 

What infuriated the baser elements 
among the British population in India 
against Ghandi was that he was so clear- 
ly their moral superior. This was the 
last thing they could stand. Perhaps 
this same resentment is at work here. 

Mr. President, I am not certain how 
long this Ghandian movement can con- 
tinue to be the controlling force among 
the members of the Negro race unless 
it is met with sympathy, help, and un- 
derstanding from the white race. There 
is already a rival movement sweeping 
through sections of the Negro popula- 
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tion; namely, the so-called Black Mus- 
lim movement, which preaches hatred 
and defiance of the whites, which says 
that the whites cannot be moved by pity 
or by compassion, and that ultimately, 
exactly as force and oppression have 
been wreaked upon the blacks, so the 
blacks, in revenge, must use similar tac- 
tics upon the whites. 

There is being shown at this very mo- 
ment in New York, a play written by the 
Frenchman, Genet, which preaches ex- 
actly that doctrine with terrific and 
terrifying force. 

So, my friends, the white race is on 
trial, very seriously on trial. America is 
on trial. We in the Senate and the Con- 
gress are on trial. I thank the Lord that 
the President of the United States and 
the Attorney General have proved 
worthy of this occasion. We should give 
them our support, and not our opposi- 
tion. 

I hope the Senators will excuse me if 
I close on a personal and minor note. It 
is sometimes said that it is very easy 
to defend the rights of people far away 
and to ignore abuses close at home. I 
think we in the North who feel very 
keenly on these matters do have an obli- 
gation to speak out against similar prac- 
tices—even though they may be more 
veiled—which occur in our own com- 
munities. Ten years ago in Cicero, IIl., 
a mob attacked a Negro family which 
was moving into a white community. 
The National Guard had to be called 
out. I can only say, without indulging 
in self-righteousness, that at that time 
I felt it my duty to rise on the floor of 
the Senate and to denounce the action 
of the white mob in my own State. Iam 
sure that my colleagues who feel as I do 
in this matter take a similar position. 
For our principles are not parochial or 
sectional but universal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Illinois 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York yields another 
minute. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I do 
not know whether it will be possible un- 
der the rules of the Senate for us to take 
action upon the resolution, but I think 
we ought to take the matter very seri- 
ously to our consciences. We should do 
everything to protect and to defend the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the rights of citizens under it and to up- 
hold the actions in this matter of the 
President and of the Attorney General. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurMonp]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana yields 10 minutes 
to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
resolution before this body cannot be 
considered in the abstract, but must be 
weighed in the light of recent events and 
existing circumstances in order to de- 
termine the consequences which would 
flow from a favorable consideration of it. 
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I am convinced that Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 25 would not only not con- 
tribute to the prevention of violence, but, 
indeed, might well contribute to the in- 
citement of further trouble. 

In the first place, such a step by the 
Senate would be unprecedented. Al- 
though it is far from a source of pride 
to any American, we have experienced 
during our history, even in recent years, 
the outbreak of lawlessness and mob vio- 
lence from time to time in various States 
of many sections of our country. Some 
of these regrettable incidents occurred 
from racial differences, and by no means 
have these been confined to the South- 
ern States. Other instances of violence, 
occasionally attended by what was ap- 
parently a complete breakdown in law 
and order, have been occasioned by dif- 
ferences between labor and manage- 
ment. On most of these occasions, the 
Chief Executive of the United States has 
refrained from direct intervention, which 
is not only in accord with the Constitu- 
tion, but also with previous expressions 
of this body. I remind the Senate that 
in 1957 the Senate rejected a proposal 
to authorize the President to use armed 
intervention in the States in such situa- 
tions by a unanimous vote of 90 to 0. 

Unfortunately, a President did under- 
take armed intervention once previously 
in recent years and created a blot on 
American history which will not soon be 
expunged. It is to the credit of the Sen- 
ate that no such resolution as Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 25 was either in- 
troduced or considered at that time. 

The recent difficulties in Alabama, at 
which this resolution is undeniably di- 
rected, have to some extent subsided. 
The President has contributed to the 
easing of tensions by withdrawing the 
Federal forces. The Attorney General 
himself has stated that the State au- 
thorities are maintaining order. In view 
of these circumstances, favorable con- 
sideration of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 25 could contribute nothing to the 
maintenance of law and order, but it 
well might, and probably would, give aid, 
comfort, and encouragement to the self- 
styled freedom riders and other agitators 
who seem bent on inciting violence at all 
costs. They continue to flow into the 
Southern States from places far re- 
moved, not for the purpose of interstate 
travel, but to create incidents which can 
contribute nothing to improved race re- 
lations, but which will most certainly 
further heighten the tensions and pas- 
sions which already have been incited, 

Above all, it is imperative that we keep 
in mind that the difficulties which have 
been experienced and the violence which 
has occurred were a direct result of the 
premeditated and deliberate agitation of 
persons who sought te create incidents 
which would focus attention on racial 
differences. The conduct of the self- 
styled freedom riders is lawless and ma- 
licious. Just as no American from the 
South, North, East, or West can condone 
the violence which occurred, no Ameri- 
can can condone the instigation of such 
violence nor encourage it as this resolu- 
tion would do. 
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Mr. President, it is a common thing 
for outsiders to jump on the South. I 
should like to remind those who do so 
that all the violence has not occurred 
in the South. Some violence has oc- 
curred there, and this I and other Sena- 
tors, I am sure, regret, but there are 
other parts of the country in which vio- 
lence has occurred, too. 

I hold in my hand a clipping entitled 
“Terrorism in New York; Law and Order 
Break Down.” That occurrence was not 
in the South; it was in the North. I 
shall not take time to read the entire 
article, but it states that law and order 
broke down in New York, and that ter- 
rorism prevailed there. 

I hold in my hand another clipping 
which states: “Throng of New Yorkers 
Beat New York Officers.’ Where did 
that incident occur? Inthe South? No. 
In the North? Yes. 

Iam a believer in this country—North, 
East, South, and West—being unified, 
and not arraying one section against an- 
other. I remind the American people 
today that it was not the southerners 
who created this incident. The South 
did not instigate the current trouble. 
The instigation was at the hands of those 
who came from afar for that purpose. 

Incident after incident has occurred 
in the big cities of the North, but they 
have generated little excitement from 
national officers or news media. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. I am pleased to 
yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The concurrent 
resolution refers only to States in which 
citizens of the United States may be 
deprived of their rights under the Con- 
stitution and laws. Does the Senator 
recognize, in view of extensive violence 
which has occurred in our National Cap- 
ital, that probably we ought to include 
the District of Columbia in the same 
category with other States? 

Mr. THURMOND. I think the able 
and distinguished Senator from Idaho 
has put his finger on a very sensitive 
point. I know of no place in the Nation 
where there has been more heinous 
crime, accompanied by the inability of 
local authorities to cope with it, than 
in the Capital of the United States. This 
crime does not occur in Southern States, 
but right under the noses of National 
officers. 

I hold in my hand another clipping 
that reads as follows: “Police in Brook- 
lyn Shoot Two Negroes, Setting Off 
Mauling Demonstration by 1,000 Per- 
sons.” 

Mr. President, where did that incident 
occur? Did it occur in Alabama or 
some Southern State? No, it occurred 
in the North. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio in the chair). The time 
of the Senator from South Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask the majority leader for 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iyield 5 additional 
minutes to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. 
another clipping. 


I hold in my hand 
Incidentally, these 
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clippings are available to Senators or 
to the press, if they wish to see them. 
They are available to those who are sup- 
porting the resolution being debated. I 
shall: be pleased to have them read the 
clippings if they care to do so. 

I hold in my hand another clipping 
that reads as follows: “Near Riot of 
White-Negroes Broken Up.” That clip- 
ping comes from where? The South? 
No, it is datelined Buffalo, N.Y. 

I shall not take time to go into the 
details, but I invite the attention of 
Senators and the American people to 
the fact that some of those whose hearts 
are bleeding so badly have situations at 
their own doorsteps that ought to be 
cleaned up first before they attempt to 
castigate the South. The maintenance 
of law and order, just as charity, should 
begin at home. 

I hold in my hand another clipping, 
the subject of which is, “Angry Negroes 
Attack Police in New York.” That is 
another instance concerning which, if 
time permitted, I would go into details, 
but I shall read only the first paragraph: 

An angry, shouting mob attacked two de- 
tectives Sunday who were trying to take a 
Negro man and woman into custody on an 
East Bronx Street. 


I hold in my hand another clipping en- 
titled “Long Violent Summer Draws to 
Close in New York, Leaving Sad Record 
of Youth Gang Warfare and Death.” 
Where did that incident occur? Not in 
a southern State, but in New York. 

I hold in my hands another clipping, 
entitled “Policeman Battles Gang in New 
York.” I shall read only the first para- 
graph: 

A policeman battled an organized teen- 
age gang, a mauling mob of 300 persons, to- 
night before he got help from another po- 
liceman and arrested the gang’s president 
and war counselor. 


Does it seem possible that these inci- 
dents occurred in the North? From the 
statements and actions of some people 
who propose such action as is contem- 
plated by Senate Concurrent Resolution 
25, one would think that everything in 
the North is perfectly pure. One would 
be led to believe that everything has been 
purified in the North and that there is 
no crime there. 

There is more violence more often in 
other parts of the country than there is 
in the South. 

I hold in my hands another clipping, 
entitled “‘Keep Out of Schools,’ New 
York Toughs Warn Police,” from the 
Washington Post and Times Herald. 

I shall read only the first paragraph: 

Teenage terrorists today defied police try- 
ing to stamp out a wave of juvenile violence 
that has included the rape of three girls and 
led to the suicide of a junior high school 
principal. 


Where did that incident occur? 
the South? No. In the North? 
Where? In New York City. 

I hold in my hands yet another clip- 
ping, entitled “White Students Mauled 
by Negroes as Climax to Racial Unrest 
in New York.” 

I shall read only the first paragraph: 


A group of Negro teenagers mauled a num- 
ber of white high school students on a 


In 
Yes. 
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Brooklyn elevated train Thursday in climax 
to 2 days of racial unrest at the school. 


There is no mention of any call for 
Federal intervention or Federal marshals 
to stop the bloodshed and restore order. 
Could it be because the occurrence was 
in the North and not the South? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
could go on. I have stacks of such clip- 
pings before me, not only from the State 
of New York, but from Illinois and other 
States, which, if time permitted, I would 
read. My time has expired, but if any 
Senator wants to see them, I have avail- 
able an infinite number of such reports. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two editorials from the State, 
an ably edited newspaper in Columbia, 
S.C., and one from the responsible and 
excellent newspaper, the Florence (S.C.) 
Morning News, all of which are enlight- 
ening, be printed in the ReEcorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) The State, 
May 23, 1961] 
SHOULD STAND FIRM—THE CHALLENGE 
TO THE STATES 


A difficult day for relationships between 
the President, on the one hand, and the 
Governors of some southern States is fate- 
fully at hand. 

President Kennedy has, in effect, repri- 
manded Governor Patterson of Alabama in 
the eruptions there. And the Federal ad- 
ministration dispatched the first assistant 
attorney general to Montgomery grimly to set 
forth its position of positive and determined 
intervention. 

Here indeed is the possibly decisive con- 
frontation involving the States and the 
central power. Here is the prelude to the 
stern imposition of Federal force. What 
must have been the thoughts of southern 
newspapermen as they heard the historic ex- 
change between the Federal assistant attor- 
ney general and Governor Patterson. 

The Governor of Alabama stood firm, and 
as this is written still stands for the rights 
of his State. He deserves the plaudits and 
support of the other southern Governors, of 
the southern citizenry, of all who still be- 
lieve in local self-government, of all every- 
where who would limit the exercise of Fed- 
eral force to those powers set forth in the 
Constitution. 

The reprimand from President Kennedy is 
to be found in his telegram of Friday. In 
this message he, in effect, dressed down Gov- 
ernor Patterson for what occurred at Mont- 
gomery and reminded the Governor of Mr. 
Patterson’s promise to preserve law and 
order. 

The Federal action in this case of premedi- 
tated troublemaking on the part of the in- 
vading integrationist party unquestionably 
has deeply imprinted itself in the minds of 
the other Governors of the South. If Gov- 
ernor Patterson does not weaken, he will 
have set the pattern for the heads of the 
other States of the South. 

This clash between Federal and State power 
takes a terribly disturbing form since it 
comes from a background of the current 
concept of a strong Presidency. One does 
not see it as a separate act, but as one of 
a series, in various fields, reflecting this 
condition of freshly conceived Federal 
power. 

Governors of Southern States stand chal- 
lenged by the Washington position of super- 
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seding authority. They are challenged not 
to bend, but to contend for the rights of 
the States. 

It is not important that most of the 
southern Governors supported Mr. Kennedy, 
or indeed, relevant who is President at the 
moment. What is important is that the 
States demonstrate their own capacity to 
restore order when such disturbances occur, 
and that the Federal authority grant the 
States reasonable opportunity to do so. 
Alabama moved quickly to do so. 

One cannot escape the conviction that 
the Federal officials, men with a feel of 
extraordinary power born in 1961, inter- 
vened almost eagerly. That is the crux of 
the matter, the factor which casts a shadow 
over the future. 

The Federal intervention at Little Rock 
under the orders of then President Eisen- 
hower was equally abhorrent to those who 
pelieve in local self-government, but does 
not purify what has occurred in the Mont- 
gomery case. 

[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, May 22, 
1961] 
BuicHt Bryvonp D1x1e—THE ERUPTION IN 
ALABAMA 

The composed southerner deplores the vio- 
lence at Montgomery. First, he is a mature 
and civilized man who accurately evaluates 
peace everywhere. Second, he knows such 
eruptions as that which occurred at Mont- 
gomery are used unfairly to portray all 
southerners as bigots, racists, and rabble. 

But this same southerner equally deplores 
the deliberately provocative invasion which 
came out of the North. It would have been 
better if sincere integrationists in the North 
had used their influence to have recalled this 
expedition in its earlier stages, just as it 
would have been better had the people of 
Montgomery restrained their resentment and 
their tempers. 

The recalling of the expedition would have 
restored the process of court action for in- 
tegration as the only action, and would have 
prevented the breach of the peace. It would 
also have relieved the President of the United 
States of the responsibility he had assumed 
in giving Federal protection to the members 
of the invading group. Likewise, the avoid- 
ance of violence in Alabama would have left 
the President free to focus his mind on the 
world problems which are paramount. But 
restraining an invaded State would always be 
more difficult than the recalling of a small 
group, bent upon disturbing the peace. 

If it should be maintained that the forces 
of integration in the North, including the 
top personnel of the Federal Government, 
lacked the power to stop or recall the invad- 
ing band, then the powers of persuasion 
were stifled by the weakness of a will which 
give clandestine support to the venture, 
And such a will casts a reflection upon the 
proper course, which is through the courts 
and which to date has been an unfailingly 
successful one for integration, doubtless sat- 
isfactory to the normally patient but appar- 
ently insufficient to the impetuous and the 
reckless. 

Although most southerners believe the Su- 
preme Court to have been wrong in its con- 
clusions, they recognize the right of the in- 
tegrationists to resort to the courts. And 
that having been done, one is mystified that 
the inteliigent among them do not reject the 
supplementary tactic of forays into the 
South by such a group as that which en- 
countered violence in Alabama. 

The failure of rational integrationists of 
influence in the North to have acted against 
the invaders and thereby to have prevented 
the trouble which inevitably developed is a 
blight on their composure and good sense, 
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[From the Florence Morning News, May 24, 
1961] 


FEDERAL VoIces ARE STRANGELY SILENT 


All the action of the Federal Government 
up until now has been against the mobs 
who attacked the freedom riders. 

None has been taken against those who 
deliberately planned this excursion, adver- 
tised it extensively in advance, and con- 
sciously sought, there is reason to believe, 
to provoke violence in order to focus na- 
tional attention upon the race controversy. 

If their action was not an overt action 
of law violation, when viewed in the light 
of the events in Alabama, they are clearly 
an accessory to the fact. And if that ac- 
cessory relationship is not close enough to 
justify legal action, it certainly justifies 
moral persuasion on the part of Federal au- 
thorities, including President Kennedy him- 
self, to discourage actions which, by their 
very nature, are dangerous to the peace. 

Federal authorities have a duty to advise 
freedom riders and other agitators that what 
is legal is not always expedient, and that 
unwise action works against the very ob- 
jectives sought. 

This is an area in which Federal voices 
have been strangely silent. In their silence, 
they demonstrate not only moral neglect 
but an astounding lack of understanding of 
the southern problem. 

This does not detract from the ugliness 
of the mob violence which flared in Ala- 
bama, or from the responsibility of local 
and State authorities to keep the peace 
whatever the pressures. But it does em- 
phasize that calmness, sanity, resolution, 
and understanding are required on both 
State and national levels. 

On the side of the State government 
it requires that good influence be used to 
suppress the agitators. If this had been 
done in the case of the freedom riders, the 
Nation might have been saved the Alabama 
riots. 

On the side of the State government 
and local citizens and law enforcement, two 
cardinal points should be kept in focus: 

1. To preserve the peace, the law must be 
upheld, and surrender to or participate in 
mob action is the destruction of orderly, 
organized society. 

2. Violence serves the agitators. It pro- 
motes their cause. Regardless of how the 
story ends in Alabama, the freedom riders 
have scored a victory. The mobsters played 
into their hands. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have only 15 minutes remaining on this 
side. I would appreciate it if the other 
side would allocate a little time, and 
then I intend to yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK] 5 min- 
utes, and the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis] 10 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to support the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CuiarK], and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] by urging 
passage of the resolution. The Senator 
from MIllinois mentioned the driving 
psychological forces of the freedom 
riders. He talked about the dedication 
of the freedom riders to the philosophy 
of Ghandi. He pointed out that there 
was also a danger that other psychologi- 
cal forces, such as the Moslem philos- 
ophy, and the Communist totalitarian- 
ism, may become involved. 

But I think the most important driv- 
ing philosophical force that is involved 
in the educational program of the free- 
dom riders and the sit-in groups is their 
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faith in Christianity to the point of 
Christian martyrdom. 

The psychology of martyrdom is a 
very interesting subject as we study its 
manifestations throughout history. A 
great spirit of martyrdom is to be found 
within the manifestations and the ap- 
plication of the Jewish religion through- 
out history. Interestingly, when people 
believe in one God, they are perfectly 
willing many times to make whatever 
sacrifice is necessary in order to keep 
faith in the teachings of the religion 
symbolized by that God. That has been 
typical of millions of Jews throughout 
the history of mankind. It is also true 
of Christian martyrdom. As we study 
the motivation of this great educational — 
force which is now loose in this country 
in the form of freedom riders and sit-in 
demonstrators, we see among them 
dedicated Christians who believe that it 
is their Christian obligation to put into 
practice the teachings of Christ. 

Mr. President, it is not possible to 
study this movement without recogniz- 
ing that it is Christianity put to practice. 
Because there are certain implications 
contained in the speech made by the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina, I wish to emphasize that the reso- 
lution offered by Senators Javits, Dove- 
LAS, and CLarRK is universal, not sec- 
tional, in its coverage. The resolution 
speaks for the carrying out of the con- 
stitutional guarantees for all citizens in 
all parts of the United States. 

The churches of America which do not 
countenance this great drive of Christian 
martyrdom should have black crepe put 
on their doors until those churches 
themselves proceed to practice within 
their sanctums the teachings of Christ 
the Lord. Basic in those teachings is 
the tenet that in the sight of God all men 
are equal and all men are the children 
of God. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 1 more minute 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. We have now reached 
the place where from the standpoint of 
world judgment on the United States we 
no longer can pretend to be a God-fear- 
ing nation, believing in one God, unless 
we practice our religious principles. 

The resolution in a very real sense is 
a resolution which calls upon us to put 
the principles of the Constitution into 
practice and by so doing we also will be 
putting into practice our religious faith. 
Those who would deny first-class citizen- 
ship rights to the Negroes of America 
must suffer increasing pains of con- 
science and they witness the increasing 
manifestations of Christian martyrdom 
on the part of increasing numbers of 
nonviolent Christian crusaders among 
Negro and white people in the United 
States who are determined to end race 
discrimination in our country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 4 minutes to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the 
pending concurrent resolution states 
that— 


It is the sense of Congress that the Pres- 
ident of the United States be supported in 
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measures to enforce the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws enacted there- 
under for the protection of individual 
rights, in such States where citizens of the 
United States may be deprived of their 
rights under the Constitution and such 
laws, or jeopardized in the enjoyment there- 
of, by virtue of the actions of citizens of 
any State, or by virtue of the actions or 
failure to act of the public authorities 
charged with the enforcement of the laws 
of such States. 


The resolution says nothing about any 
section of the country. It does not 
single out the South. It covers the en- 
tire country. It does not condone or 
encourage violence. It is not tenable 
to suggest that it does. It merely sup- 
ports the President in his efforts to sup- 
port the clearly established civil rights 
of all Americans—white and Negro 
alike—which were violated in Alabama 
and are now being violated in Mississippi. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, a letter 
which has been addressed to me—and I 
assume to other Senators also—by the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
and the text of a telegram which the 
Attorney General sent to Governor Pat- 
terson, of Alabama. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1961. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing a copy of 
the telegram which I sent to Governor Pat- 
terson of Alabama on Saturday, May 20, in- 
forming him of the reasons why it was 
necessary to send U.S. deputy marshals to 
Montgomery to maintain peace and order 
and protect interstate travel and commerce. 

The action was taken pursuant to title 
10, United States Code, section 333 which 
provides that: 

“The President, by using the militia or the 
Armed Forces, or both or by any other means, 
shall take such measures as he considers 
necessary to suppress, in a State, any in- 
surrection, domestic violence, unlawful com- 
bination.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 20, 1961. 
Gov. JOHN PATTERSON, 
Montgomery, Ala.: 

As you know, since early this last week I 
have been deeply concerned about the situa- 
tion in Alabama. From my conversation 
with you on Monday and numerous con- 
versations that I and my associates here had 
with your aides, you have been aware of the 
concern with which we have regarded this 
very explosive situation. Since the destruc- 
tion of the bus on Sunday and the interfer- 
ence of interstate travel you have been made 
aware of our clear responsibility in this area. 
The President himself when he was unable 
to reach you Friday made this clear to the 
Lieutenant Governor and pointed out that 
the Federal Government has the responsibil- 
ity to guarantee safe passage in interstate 
commerce and that free travel had not been 
possible for 5 days in Alabama. The Presi- 
dent hoped that the government of Alabama 
would restore the situation without the need 
for action by Federal authorities. 

You then requested that the President send 
a personal representative to discuss the mat- 
ter with you. As you know, Mr. Seigenthaler 
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of this office met with you last evening and in 
your presence talked to me on the telephone. 
He told me that you wanted to assure the 
President and the Federal Government that 
you had the will, the force, the men, and 
the equipment to fully protect everyone in 
Alabama. 

Mr. Seigenthaler assured you that the Fed- 
eral Government was willing to provide mar- 
shals and any other assistance in order to 
assure that interstate commerce was unim- 
peded. You stated that this was unneces- 
sary and that you and the local authorities 
would be completely able to handle every con- 
tingency. You suggested that we notify the 
Greyhound Bus Co. that this guarantee had 
been given. It was based on this assurance 
of safe conduct that the students boarded the 
bus in Birmingham on their trip to Mont- 
gomery. These students boarded the bus 
this morning. They arrived in Montgomery 
and were attacked and beaten by a mob. 
Prior to their arrival we took the additional 
precautionary step of having the FBI notify 
the police department that these students 
were coming and asked the police to take all 
necessary steps for their protection. The 
FBI was informed and in turn notified us 
that all necessary steps had been taken and 
that no action on our part was necessary. 
As a matter of fact, no police were present. 
However, an armed mob was. Several of the 
travelers were severely beaten. The Presi- 
dent’s personal representative, Mr. Seigen- 
thaler, who attempted to rescue a young 
white girl, who was being attacked by the 
mob, was knocked to the ground and left 
unconscious in the street. 

Once again I have tried to reach you by 
telephone to discuss this matter with you. 
I was informed that you were out of town 
and no one knew when you would return 
or where you were. Therefore, although I 
strongly believe that law enforcement mat- 
ters should be handled by local authorities 
whenever possible, now not being even able 
to reach you to learn what steps you intend 
to take we have no alternative but to order 
the following action: 

1. I am asking the U.S. court in Mont- 
gomery to enjoin the Ku Klux Klan, the 
National States Rights Party, certain in- 
dividuals and all persons acting in concert 
with them, from interfering with peaceful 
interstate travel by buses. 

2. I am arranging for the FBI to send in 
an extra team to intensify its investigation 
of the incident in Montgomery and the other 
events this past week in which the Federal 
Government has jurisdiction. 

3.I am also arranging for U.S. officers 
to begin to assist State and local authorities 
in the protection of persons and property 
and vehicles in Alabama. 

Mr. Byron White, the Deputy Attorney 
General, will be in charge and will be in 
touch with your office as well as the local 
authorities. 

I trust we will have your cooperation and 
the cooperation of local authorities, 

ROBERT F'. KENNEDY. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the im- 
pact of the happenings in Alabama and 
Mississippi on our foreign policy is in- 
calculable. The picture of the burning 
bus in Alabama and accompanying news 
stories are on the front page of most of 
the newspapers from the cape to Cairo, 
from Kamchatka to Karachi, from Oslo 
to Istanbul. 

Senators will search their own con- 
sciences as to the position they will take 
on this resolution. I am the guardian 
only of my own. I am compelled to sup- 
port the resolution. 

There is no doubt, in my judgment, 
that in the Senate at least 80 Senators, 
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if they had an opportunity to do so, 
would support the resolution if it were 
brought to a vote; but the resolution 
cannot be brought to a vote under the 
present rules of the Senate. 

These rules must be changed. The 
rules of the Senate must be changed, 
Mr. President, so that a majority of the 
Members of the Senate can act expedi- 
tiously when a majority of the Senators 
are ready for action. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield the re- 
mainder of the time in opposition to the 
resolution to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. First, before I speak 
on the pending resolution, I wish to 
compliment the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] for the very mas- 
terful way in which he handled the edu- 
cation bill on the floor. He and I dis- 
agreed on many of the major parts of 
the bill, but he made a splendid presen- 
tation of the proponents’ side of the sub- 
ject, and he handled himself in excellent 
fashion. I am not overquick to compli- 
ment anyone. However, I do wish to 
compliment the Senator from Oregon on 
the way he handled himself and in the 
way he presented the matter on the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from the bottom of my heart. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as a 
Senator from Mississippi I submit that 
it is very unfortunate to hear State of- 
ficials who are doing everything they 
possibly can do to uphold Federal law 
and State law castigated on the floor 
of the Senate, With all deference to the 
Senator from New York, it is unfortunate 
that he should accuse my State of try- 
ing to invoke the doctrine of nullifica- 
tion. It is not doing that at all, Gov- 
ernor Ross Barnett of Mississippi and 
all other officials of the State, including 
mayors of the cities involved, have done 
everything they possibly could do to 
maintain complete order, quiet and calm, 
to protect anyone who has come to the 
State, whatever his mission may be. 
There has been no disorder in my State. 
Unfortunately, some did occur else- 
where. Instead of being criticized, these 
officials should be publicly commended. 

We have here a picture of a few 
people who are acting for a very small 
minority of colored people. They are 
being pictured as a group who in a very 
peaceful way are trying to travel through 
the South. Mr. President, some of this 
group of so-called freedom riders had 
their photographs taken here in Wash- 
ington. Some of these people met in 
Washington. They sent out advance 
notice. They did what they could, aided 
and abetted by others who were mis- 
guided, to stir up strife and enmity and 
in creating strife in advance in the areas 
in the South where they were going. 

I have a very few remarks to make on 
this subject, because time is limited. It 
is tragic to me that we should be debat- 
ing a subject like this at the same time 
that we are sending emissaries all over 
the world seeking alliances, seeking 
peace, and seeking ways to restrain those 
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who would attack us and undermine our 
philosophy of government. 

The Vice President has been to Asia. 
The President of the United States ad- 
dresses Congress today. We have emis- 
saries all over the world on missions of 
many kinds. At the same time here in 
America we are encouraging minority 
groups who do not represent the best 
thinking of the Negro race or any other 
group. They go out and stir up strife 
and discord and enmity. We encourage 
these people by giving this resolution, 
with all deference to its authors, time 
for debate. In my humble opinion, under 
the conditions which exist today, the 
most charitable thing I can say about 
the resolution under debate is that it 
is a political move, pure and simple, a 
far-reaching political move. There is 
no sympathy for those in the great 
Southland who actually are trying to 
meet the conditions under the most ad- 
verse conditions imaginable. 

This freedom rider group has already 
announced that they are setting up op- 
erational headquarters at Montgomery, 
Ala. They plan to spread out from there 
and carry out their mission. The morn- 
ing’s News carries an article from New 
Orleans, La., about another group, the 
Rockwell group, which is going around 
the country with banners flying on the 
buses and reading: “Hate the Jew. 
Hate the Negro. Hate Integration. 
Hate Everybody.” They openly call 
themselves a Hate Group. Thus one 
group spawns another. Soon there will 
be others. 

I have before me a UPI dispatch from 
New Orleans, La., dated yesterday. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

New ORLEANS JAILS Nazis FOR MARCHING 

New ORLEANS, May 24.—Police hauled in 
nine Nazi storm troopers and their self-pro- 
claimed fuehrer, George Lincoln Rockwell, 
tonight as they tried to picket the movie 
“Exodus” with signs reading “America for 
whites, Africa for blacks, and gas chamber 
for traitors.” 

Police also drove them away from their 
planned picketing of an NAACP membership 
rally tonight. 

Officers took the troops and Rockwell to 
first district police headquarters. No charges 
were filed against them, but a police spokes- 
man said they probably would be booked for 
violation of a statute outlawing any act 
which might alarm the public. 

The Nazi troopers, all wearing swastika 
armbands and khaki uniforms, braved a 
driving rain and unsympathetic police to 
demonstrate against the Jews and the Ne- 
groes. Rockwell and his young followers 
arrived here yesterday on what they dubbed 
a “hate tour.” 

One of the troopers was arrested earlier 
today when the group’s bus had an accident 
as it tried to elude a police patrol car, 

In addition to the arrests, other frustra- 
tions have piled up for the group. So far, 
they've been booted out of their motel, kept 
out of a State park where they planned to 
prepare their picket signs, and twice been 
drenched by Louisiana downpours. 

To add to their woes, the manager of the 
civic theater where “Exodus” is playing re- 
ported a good crowd, despite the rain and 
the pickets. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
read one paragraph from the article: 

The Nazi troopers, all wearing swastika 
arm bands and khaki uniforms, braved a 
driving rain and unsympathetic police to 
demonstrate against the Jews and the 
Negroes. Rockwell and his young followers 
arrived here yesterday on what they dubbed 
a “hate tour.” 


The Rockwell group are traveling 
through the great area of the country 
where I come from and where I was 
reared. I never heard the phrase “Hate 
the Jew” until I was a grown man, a 
college graduate, and had traveled in 
other parts of the country. I heard that 
term applied for the first time on the 
Eastern Seaboard. Yet that kind of 
junk is sent on us down in the South. 
And at the same time some Senators 
want resolutions passed on the floor of 
the Senate, in effect, condemning the 
South. 

What should be offered are resolutions 
of encouragement and confidence; reso- 
lutions encouraging officers and the peo- 
ple who are trying to cope with the con- 
ditions of hate generated by outsiders 
with which we are faced in the South, 
rather than condemning us and resur- 
recting the century-old word charges of 
‘‘nullificationists.” ‘They are trying to 
discredit us. 

Thank God, things are quiet and calm 
in Mississippi as of now. I have not had 
a chance to make a personal telephone 
call there this morning, but I know that 
is so, because if it were not, the news- 
casts on the television and radio and 
articles in the newspapers would be tell- 
ing us bad news if any existed. 

So we need expressions of confidence 
and encouragement. The situation is 
being dealt with well as of now, con- 
sidering what we are confronted with 
in the form of this group. But we need 
sympathy and understanding. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Dwor- 
SHAK] made a very good point a moment 
ago. I have spent most of my life in 
the South. I have never yet slept or had 
to leave my family behind a locked door. 
But in Washington—and I am not one to 
discredit the great Capital City of our 
Nation—I do not dare leave my family 
unprotected, even in the morning hours. 
When I leave home early, even in the 
open daylight, I leave them behind 
locked doors. The reason is obvious— 
the terrorism which is constantly taking 
place here. 

What the Senate—and especially the 
Senators who have submitted the reso- 
lution—should be doing is to take the 
lead in commending, instead of con- 
demning, those officers and people who 
are coping with these terrible condi- 
tions generated by the so-called freedom 
group and hate groups. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
listened with the greatest of interest to 
the arguments which have been made 
in opposition to the resolution. Before 
dealing with them, I desire to pay my 
respects and appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovue.as], who was a leader in this fight 
long before I ever got into it, or even 
into public life; to the distinguished 
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Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who 
is in exactly the same category; and to 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLarx], who is more of my 
vintage in terms of public life, for their 
support in what is always a trying and 
sometimes emotional issue. 

But with all due deference to my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], for whom I 
have the greatest regard as a lawyer and 
a man—and I should also like to em- 
phasize my respect for every State and 
National official in authority—the fun- 
damental point is this: No matter how 
many crimes may be committed in the 
North, no matter how much sympathy 
and understanding the people of the 
South are entitled to for what is by now 
an almost age-old load which they carry, 
the idea that there has to be a separa- 
tion of the races is a blight on the social 
system, as one Senator has called it. 
The fact is that this whole current runs 
against the times, and the times simply 
cannot stand it. 

Even if we tolerated it at home, we 
cannot tolerate it as an element of the 
foreign policy of the United States, for 
it, and it alone, could defeat everything 
else we are trying to do. So while these 
voices are charming, genial, and interest- 
ing, nevertheless they are voices of the 
past. We are here arguing for what 
must be done in order to live in a work- 
ing world. 

The big difference between what hap- 
pened in States like those we are dis- 
cussing today and what happens in 
Northern States is that in the one place 
the whole public morality; the whole 
public law, the entire action of public 
Officials and the action of society con- 
demns segregation and discrimination. 
It deals with them even to the extent 
of quelling riots, but it condemns them. 
It does not accept or tolerate them. 
Whereas, on the other side, we are told 
that the kind of quiet which comes be- 
cause we let things alone is the better 
way in society: Yet that is a situation 
which our country cannot tolerate, 
especially in its position of exposure to 
the whole world today. That is the dif- 
ference. 

We do not read about any Governor in 
the North who opposes the Attorney 
General. This is the Attorney General’s 
comment on why marshals had to be 
sent into Alabama: 


Therefore, although I strongly believe that 
law enforcement matters should be handled 
by local authorities whenever possible, now 
not being even able to reach you to learn 
what steps you intend to take, we have no 
alternative but to order the following ac- 
tion— 


That is the difference between the two 
kinds of law and administration. It 
brings us to the present situation. The 
purpose of my resolution, in which I have 
been joined by the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovcetas] and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Ctrarx], is three- 
fold. If there is nothing else I do be- 
fore the resolution goes to the calendar, 
I should like to make it clear, first, that 
a climate must be created in which ele- 
ments in the South which want to obey 
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the Constitution and are law abiding 
have assurance that they will not be 
intimidated by reason of the fact that 
the laws of the United States are not 
being applied; second, that the President 
can be courageous; that, notwithstand- 
ing the denunciation by Senators on the 
floor, a President of the United States 
has great support if he seeks to enforce 
the laws of the United States to protect 
the rights of citizens in any State. 
Think of it: One hundred years after 
the Civil War, freedom riders—and I 
hold no brief for them; that is not neces- 
sary for this argument—were arrested 
because they went into a white waiting 
room in Mississippi. Certainly, it is 
quiet in Mississippi. It is also quiet in 
a prison. It is also quiet in a tomb. 
That is not the test of whether there is 
a society which is composed of free men, 
as it should be, by all our religious 
faiths; men who are equal and digni- 
fied, as the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] so eloquently de- 
scribed it. So my second purpose is to 
show that the President, if he proceeds 
in a way which is necessary—and this 
was necessary—to enforce the laws of 
the United States has the support of 
the great bulk of the country. 

The third purpose is to demonstrate 
that we need a leader as well as action 
by individuals. 

I end upon this note: One of the 
elements of the climate which has been 
set here is attributable to the fact that 
the administration has backed away from 
asking Congress to pass a law on civil 
rights. I have said before, and I say 
again, appeasement in these situations, 
for any purpose, whether it concerns a 
“must” program or anything else, will 
not work. Congress must be a party to 
the activity. The Attorney General 
must be given the right to institute suits 
under the much maligned Part III. It 
is up to Congress to act. 

Finally, I hope the President will do 
what he said in the campaign he would 
do, namely, call the southern Governors 
and leaders into the White House—— 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. Under the order, the 
time allotted for the consideration of 
the resolution has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I hope 
the President will call the leaders of the 
South into the White House and tell 
them what he personally thinks about the 
enforcement of the laws of the Nation. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a 
point of order. The time has expired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 11 o’clock having arrived, the 
resolution, under the agreement, will be 
placed on the calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. Res. 149. Resolution to establish a West 
Virginia Week in commemoration of its 98th 
anniversary. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON, from the Committee 
on Appropriations, with amendments: 


H.R. 5954. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
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ments, and the Tax Court of the United 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
289). 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred, as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

8.1962. A bill for the relief of Kenneth 
David Wooden; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON: 

S. 1968. A bill to extend to employees sub- 
ject to the Classification Act of 1949 the 
benefits of salary increases in connection 
with the protection of basic compensation 
rates from the effects of downgrading ac- 
tions, to provide salary protection for postal 
field service employees in certain cases of 
reduction in salary standing, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 1964. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to lease certain land to the 
Navy Yard Boys’ Club, Inc. (a New York 
corporation); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. BEaL., 
Mr. HarTKE, and Mr. SMATHERS): 

S. 1965. A bill to establish a Peace By In- 
vestment Corporation, and for other related 
purposes; to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BURDICK: 

S. 1966. A bill for the relief of James 

Nenow; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1967. A bill for the relief of Dr. Chien 
Li Huang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 1968. A bill for the relief of Dr. G. L. 

Clifton; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 1969. A bill to amend the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended, to provide for 
a class of supplemental air carriers, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MacNuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S.1970. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward V. Amason; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CASE of New Jersey: 

8.1971. A bill for the relief of Mirielle 
and Robert Guzelbahar; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 1972. A bill for the relief of Ourania 
Nicolaou Papanikolaou Asllanaj; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

8.J.Res.93. Joint resolution to extend 
through June 30, 1962, the life of the US. 
Citizens Commission on NATO; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WiLey when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for himself 
and Mr. SyMINGTON) : 

S.J. Res. 94. Joint resolution designating 
the ist day of July in each year as Tom 
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Sawyer Day, U.S.A.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lonc of Mis- 
souri when he introduced the above joint 
resolution, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 





RESOLUTION 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF ALASKA IN- 
TERNATIONAL RAIL AND HIGH- 
WAY COMMISSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. At- 
LoTT, and Mr. BARTLETT) submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 151) to express the 
sense of the Senate on recommendations 
of the Alaska International Rail and 
Highway Commission, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MacGnvuson, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





LEASE OF CERTAIN LAND TO NAVY 
YARD BOYS’ CLUB, INC. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would permit the Navy Yard 
Boys’ Club of Brooklyn to build new per- 
manent quarters on U.S. property in the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

The bill, which is also being introduced 
in the House by Representative VicTor L. 
AnFuso, Democrat of Brooklyn, would 
authorize the Navy to lease a half-acre of 
land to the Boys’ Club for $1 per year for 
a period of 99 years. 

The Navy Yard Boys’ Club over the 
past 34 years has established an ex- 
traordinary record as a stabilizing in- 
fluence in the community. Its work has 
been applauded by civic, social, and re- 
ligious leaders. It is imperative that its 
work be continued and expanded. 

The Boys’ Club is now using a public 
school building as its quarters on a tem- 
porary basis. The need for permanent 
quarters with modern facilities is empha- 
sized by the fact that the boy population 
of the area has grown to more than 6,000 
as the result of the erection of two low- 
cost housing projects in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Brooklyn Navy Yard officials have in- 
dicated that they have no objection to 
making the land available to the Boys’ 
Club. 

I am informed that the Charles Hay- 
den Foundation of New York City has 
made a grant of $225,000 to the club for 
building new quarters; and the club has 
undertaken a campaign to raise an equal 
amount. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and a statement be printed in the Recorp 
following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEtT- 
CALF in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the bill and state- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1964) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to lease certain 
land to the Navy Yard Boys’ Club, Inc. 
(a New York corporation), introduced 
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by Mr. Javits, was received, read twice 
py its title, referred to the Committee 
on Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to 
lease, for a term of ninety-nine years, the 
land described in subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion to the Navy Yard Boys’ Club, Incor- 
porated (a New York corporation), for use 
by such corporation as a site on which to 
establish a boys’ club. Such lease shall ex- 
pressly provide that (1) in the event such 
land is used for any purpose other than a 
situs for the facilities and activities of a 
boys’ club, the lease may be terminated at 
the option of the Secretary of the Navy; 
and (2) such corporation shall pay as con- 
sideration for such lease an amount equal 
to one dollar. 

(b) The land authorized to be leased un- 
der subsection (a) of this section is de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beginning at the point of intersection of 
the south boundary line of the New York 
Naval Shipyard on Flushing Avenue, and 
the west boundary line of the New York 
Naval Shipyard, on Navy Street, said point 
being located north 9442.76 feet and west 
3622.43 feet of the Prospect Water Tower 
Station, as established by the Greater New 
York Triangulation Survey; thence proceed- 
ing along the west boundary line of the 
New York Naval Shipyard N. 2°57'05’’ E., 
312.05 feet to a point on the extended line 
of a fire wall, in Building No. 16 of the 
New York Naval Shipyard; thence along the 
line of the fire wall in Building No. 16 S. 
86°59'34’’ E., 69.66 feet to a point on the 
easterly face of Building No. 16; thence 
along the easterly line of Building No. 16 S. 
2°55’5’’, 311.97 feet to the south boundary 
line of the New York Naval Shipyard; thence 
along the south boundary line of the New 
York Naval Shipyard N. 87°03’41’’ W., 69.78 
feet to the point of beginning, containing 
0.50 acres. 

Sec. 2. Except as otherwise provided in 
the first section of this Act, the terms and 
conditions of the lease authorized by such 
section shall be as prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy after consultation with the 
President of the Navy Yard Boys’ Club, In- 
corporated. 


The statement presented by Mr. 
Javits is as follows: 


Navy Yarp Boys’ Cius History 


The Navy Yard Boys’ Club, a nonsectarian, 
philanthropic institution, was incorporated 
under the membership corporation law in the 
State of New York on May 17, 1935. 

The Boys’ Club is a fully affiliated member 
of the Boys’ Clubs of America, incorporated 
August 6, 1956, by the Congress of the 
United States (36 U.S.C. 691), for the pur- 
pose of promoting “the health, social, edu- 
cational, vocational, and character develop- 
ment of boys throughout the United States 
of America.” 

The Navy Yard Boys’ Club was originally 
incorporated as the Boys’ Club, Navy Yard 
District, Inc., to accomplish the following 
objects: 

“To provide and furnish a place of amuse- 
ment, entertainment, and recreational facili- 
ties for boys who have not the means to pay 
dues in other clubs or associations, residing 
in that section of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
city of New York, known as the Navy Yard 
District, as well as to provide such other 
facilities which have for their end the for- 
on of character and American citizen- 
ship. 

From the date of its incorporation in 1935, 
and up to 1945, the club occupied and used 
@ building located in the Navy Yard Dis- 
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trict on Nassau Street, Brooklyn, which was 
owned by the Brooklyn Community Center, 
a philanthropic organization, which leased 
this property to the boys’ club at a nominal 
annual rental. 

In 1945 the Boys’ Club moved its center of 
activities to 193 York Street, Brooklyn, which 
is in the Navy yard district where it occu- 
pied a former church building owned by the 
Brooklyn City Mission, a religious corpora- 
tion which leased this property to the Boys’ 
Club for a stipulated annual rental of $1. 

In the year 1952, the Brooklyn City Mis- 
sion, in conjunction with other religious 
groups undertook to erect and maintain a 
new community church in the Navy yard 
district. Its contribution to this effort was 
to be the proceeds of sale of the premises 
occupied by the Boys’ Club at 193 York 
Street. 

The Brooklyn City Mission had a bona 
fide offer of $45,000 for this property but 
in recognition of the valuable contribution 
made by the Boys’ Club in the proper train- 
ing and development of boys in this con- 
gested area, and being desirous that this work 
should be continued, elected to sell the prop- 
erty to the Boys’ Club at a price of $35,000 
which amount the Boys’ Club paid under a 
mutually agreeable low cost financial ar- 
rangement. 

This property soon became inadequate to 
properly handle an expanded membership 
and the age and plan of the building made 
the cost of modernization prohibitive. The 
situation was further complicated when, in 
the summer of 1959, definite physical weak- 
ness in the structure made it necessary to 
vacate it. 

Thereupon temporary accommodations 
were obtained through the cooperation of 
the Board of Education of the City of New 
York at Public School No. 287 located in the 
same area. These accommodations were 
made available to the club with the under- 
standing that it was on a temporary basis 
only and subject to cancellation, if required, 
by the board of education. 

At about the time these arrangements 
were made, the Charles Hayden Foundation, 
of 25 Broad Street, New York City, made a 
grant of $225,000 to the Boys’ Club for the 
purpose of building new, permanent quarters, 
conditioned, however, upon a like sum being 
raised by the Boys’ Club. For the purpose 
of determining a proper central location a 
broad survey was made of the entire navy 
yard district with the advice and coopera- 
tion of Hon. John Cashmore, president of 
the Borough of Brooklyn and his chief en- 
gineer, Charles Reidel. 

At this point it was determined that the 
increasing need for Boys’ Club activities 
resulting from the erection of two low-cost 
housing projects in the neighborhood re- 
quired a larger plot and modern facilities 
more centrally located. 

Information was received in February 1960 
that the New York Naval Shipyard was not 
using and had no plans to use an old brick 
and wooden warehouse located on the south- 
west corner of the land. This is a plot 69.78 
by 312.05 feet, irregular, on the northeast 
corner of Navy Street and Flushing Avenue. 

The size is ideal for the construction of a 
modern Boys’ Club and the location is the 
best possible to care for a boy population in 
excess of 6,000 in the area. 

The record established by the Boys’ Club 
over the past 34 years has been applauded by 
civic, social and religious leaders as a stabiliz- 
ing influence in this area and the need for 
its continued operation is indeed imperative. 





PROPOSED PEACE BY INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of myself and Senators BEALL, 
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HARTKE, and SMATHERS, as COSponsors, a 
bill that would permit millions of small 
investors to buy a share in peace. 

The bill would establish a “Peace by 
Investment Corporation” that would ex- 
pand by billions of dollars the flow of 
private U.S. investments in economic 
development projects located in the un- 
derdeveloped areas of the free world. 
The unique feature of the bill is that the 
corporation would obtain its investment 
funds primarily from millions of small 
investors, who would, in effect, be buy- 
ing a share in peace. 

The new bill is a complete reworking 
and comprehensive improvement of ear- 
lier proposals, based upon additional 
study and consultation in the United 
States and other continents during the 
past 2 years. The financial and eco- 
nomic basis for the bill is principally 
the work of Benjamin A. Javits, my 
brother, well-known lawyer and author, 
who for many years has written exten- 
sively on the subject, and Leon H. Key- 
serling, well-known economist and 
former Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Under the terms of the legislation in- 
troduced today, initial and temporary 
capital funds for the Peace by Invest- 
ment Corporation, totaling $100 million, 
would be subscribed to by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment through the Treasury. Dur- 
ing the first 6 years of its operations, to 
obtain added funds for its investment 
purposes, the Corporation would also be 
authorized to borrow from the Treasury 
in amounts not exceeding $125 million 
in any one year, and in an aggregate 
outstanding amount not exceeding $600 
million. During this initial period, the 
Corporation would function as an agency 
of the United States. But upon retire- 
ment of the basic portion of the orig- 
inal investment in the project by the 
Treasury, the Corporation would go 
through an orderly transition from an 
agency of the United States to private 
operations and management. 

The bill contains provisions for the 
retirement of these initial subscriptions 
and borrowings with earnings in invest- 
ments and with permanent capital funds 
obtained by offering stock for public sale, 
predominantly to small investors, at a 
price yielding $5 per share of the Cor- 
poration. The issuance of this stock 
would be authorized by the bill in a total 
amount of $15 billion, not more than half 
of which could be during the first 6 years 
of the operation of the Peace by Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

The plan also includes an insurance 
feature, designed to protect investment 
on a sound actuarial basis against cer- 
tain types of risk. 

The recent establishment of the Peace 
Corps reflects growing realization that 
governments and diplomatic relations 
alone cannot bring enduring peace, with- 
out the consolidation and expansion 
of people-to-people relationships. Eco- 
nomic relationships are fundamental to 
human relationships, and private eco- 
nomic endeavors are inseparable from 
systems of human freedom. This meas- 
ure is designed to establish and expand 
people-to-people relationships in the eco- 
nomic field; to encourage an expanded 
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flow of private capital investment from 
the United States into economically 
sound enterprises in underdeveloped 
areas of the world in the interest of world 
peace through mutual economic prog- 
ress; to enlarge the number of private 
investors participating in this flow of 
capital so as to forge more direct links 
among the peoples of the world; to re- 
duce gradually thereby the need for U.S. 
public investment and grants overseas; 
to help redirect the total flow of capi- 
tal from the United States so that in- 
creasing portions of this total flow go to 
the underdeveloped areas, and thus be in 
better harmony with the domestic eco- 
nomic needs of the United States and the 
effective management of its international 
balance-of-payments problems. 

The onrushing Soviet economic chal- 
lenge underscores a fact which has been 
evident since the end of World War II— 
that our own national and economic se- 
curity depends upon our willingness and 
ability to play a substantial economic 
role in the advancement of industrializa- 
tion, agricultural productivity, and living 
standards which are now so abysmally 
low in many areas of the free and non- 
committed world. Undoubtedly, public 
funds from the United States, from other 
countries and from international agen- 
cies, will need to be continued for some 
years, and even enlarged. But it is ob- 
vious that the flow of private capital 
needs to be expanded enormously in the 
years ahead, if a stable productive struc- 
ture is to be built on the foundations cre- 
ated with the help of public funds. 

Equally important as the economic 
factors are the political and social fac- 
tors. By demonstrating throughout the 
world, not only that we in the United 
States can help to make responsible sov- 
ereign governments work for the benefit 
of free peoples everywhere, but also that 
we can help to make responsible private 
enterprise work for the benefit of free 
peoples everywhere, we may by precept 
and example enlarge the appeal of our 
admixture of private enterprise and gov- 
ernment in other areas of the world. 
And by making it possible for other peo- 
ples to rise out of starvation or depriva- 
tion to a degree of production which will 
make further improvement in living 
standards increasingly feasible through 
their own efforts, we shall have gotten 
closer to the heart of the problem of 
peace. 

Further, the sound and expanding 
opening up of the trade and market op- 
portunities which will result from an 
improved technology in the underdevel- 
oped areas can make an immense con- 
tribution to our own long-range economic 
advancement at a steady growth rate, 
with beneficent consequences in the form 
of business and farm prosperity, in- 
creased job opportunities, and better liv- 
ing standards right here in the United 
States. 

The basic criteria for the entire in- 
vestment program contained in the bill 
require that the Peace by Investment 
Corporation make these findings: 

First. That each specific investment 
is in furtherance of an undertaking 
which is economically sound, actually 
or potentially profitable, and consistent 
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with the sound, long-range economic de- 
velopment of the country in which it is 
located; 

Second. That the country in which 
the undertaking is located shall have 
had full information with respect to it 
and opportunity to express a judgment 
as to its desirability; 

Third. That the investment is not in 
competition with nor duplicative of 
other private investment programs or 
other public programs of the United 
States or of international agencies 
which give reasonable promise of ac- 
complishing comparable results in ac- 
cord with the purpose of this act; 

Fourth. That each investment, tak- 
ing into account the country in which 
it is located, is in accord with the gen- 
eral international economic and polit- 
ical policies of the United States; 

Fifth. That the investment program 
in general is consistent with the short- 
range and long-range policy of the 
United States to maintain maximum em- 
ployment, production, and purchasing 
power within the domestic economy; 

Sixth. That the investment program 
in general is consistent with the short- 
range and long-range need of the 
United States to maintain a satisfactory 
balance of payments position; and 

Seventh. That the investment pro- 
gram in general, and in its specific ap- 
plications, is mutually beneficial to the 
country to which the investment flows 
and country from which it emanates, 
taking into account not only purely 
economic considerations but also con- 
sideration of human improvement un- 
der free institutions. 

Mr. President, on April 18, the Hon- 
orable Norman Manley, Q.C., Premier of 
Jamaica, addressed a National Press Club 
luncheon here, in Washington. Several 
of the excellent points which he made 
in the course of his remarks have a par- 
ticular bearing on the need for and the 
purposes of the Peace by Investment 
Corporation which this legislation would 
establish. 

I believe that Premier Manley is one 
of the most effective and one of the tru- 
est friends of democratic institutions in 
those areas of the world which are strug- 
gling to raise the standards of life among 
their people. He is leading his people 
to economic development along demo- 
cratic paths. He is not interested in 
exploring the tragic possibilities of eco- 
nomic growth through Communist, to- 
talitarian means or through dangerous 
liaison with the Soviet bloc. 

He needs our support. His words 
speak for themselves, Mr. President. 
Therefore, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the bill and excerpts from his re- 
marks printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and excerpts will be printed in the 
REcorD. 

The bill (S. 1965) to establish a Peace 
by Investment Corporation, and for 
other related purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Javits (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its 
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title, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and ordered to be 
printed in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


GENERAL PURPOSES 


Sec. 1. The recent establishment of the 
“Peace Corps’ reflects growing realization 
that governments and diplomatic relations 
alone cannot bring enduring peace, without 
the consolidation and expansion of peopie- 
to-people relationships. Economic relation- 
ships are fundamental to human relation- 
ships, and private economic endeavors are 
inseparable from systems of human freedom. 
This measure is designed to establish and 
expand people-to-people relationships in the 
economic field; to encourage an expanded 
flow of private capital investment from the 
United States into economically sound en- 
terprises in underdeveloped areas of the 
world in the interest of world peace through 
mutual economic progress; to enlarge the 
number of privete investors participating in 
this flow of capital so as to forge more di- 
rect links among the peoples of the world; 
to reduce gradually thereby the need for 
United States public investment and grants 
overseas; to help redirect the total flow of 
capital from the United States so that in- 
creasing portions of this total flow go to the 
underdeveloped areas, and thus be in better 
harmony with the domestic economic needs 
of the United States and the effective man- 
agement of its international balance of pay- 
ments problems. 


PEACE BY INVESTMENT CORPORATION: 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 2. There is hereby established a Peace 
by Investment Corporation (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Corporation) with the fol- 
lowing basic functions in accord with the 
purposes of this Act: 

(1) As an equity investment agency, to 
purchase the securities and obligations of, 
or make loans to (a) any underdeveloped 
country or political subdivisions thereof, 
(b) any public agency or instrumentality of 
any such country, or (c) any private or semi- 
private firm, corporation, or association 
doing or intending to do business wholly or 
mainly in any such country or countries for 
the purpose of financing or assisting in fi- 
nancing any undertaking to expand such in- 
dustrial, mining, construction, or agricul- 
tural activity in such country or countries 
as will, in the judgment of the Corporation, 
further the purposes of this Act; 

(2) As an investment trust, to purchase 
minor stock interests in enterprises in the 
United States already in being under ef- 
fective management and engaged substanti- 
ally in investment in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, to the extent that such purchases are 
clearly desirable in conducting the financial 
functions of the Corporation on a sound and 
prudent basis; 

(3) To establish an insurance system, on 
an actuarially sound basis including such 
premiums as are required, designed to pro- 
tect all or part of the outstanding invest- 
ments under paragraph (1) of this section 
against loss arising from any cause, including 
but not limited to political or military 
events; 

(4) To establish a second insurance sys- 
tem (distinct from that pursuant to para- 
graph (3) of this section), on an actuarially 
sound basis including such premiums as are 
required, designed to protect against loss for 
specified causes, not including mismanage- 
ment, all or part of the outstanding invest- 
ments of private investors (other than the 
Corporation) in any undertaking eligible for 
financial assistance under paragraph (1) of 
this section) . 


BASIC 
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BASIC CRITERIA FOR INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. In carrying forward the investment 
program pursuant to paragraph (1) of sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, the Corporation shall be 
guided by these basic criteria, and shall 
make appropriate findings accordingly: 

(1) That each specific investment is in 
furtherance of an undertaking which is eco- 
nomically sound, actually or potentially 
profitable, and consistent with the sound 
long-range economic development of the 
country in which it is located; 

(2) That the country in which the under- 
taking is located shall have had full infor- 
mation with respect to it and opportunity to 
express a judgment as to its desirability; 

(3) That the investment is not in compe- 
tition with nor duplicative of other private 
investment programs or other public pro- 
grams of the United States or of interna- 
tional agencies which give reasonable prom- 
ise of accomplishing comparable results in 
accord with the purposes of this Act; 

(4) That each investment, taking into 
account the country in which it is located, 
is in accord with the general international 
economic and political policies of the United 
States; 

(5) That the investment program in gen- 
eral is consistent with the short-range and 
long-range policy of the United States to 
maintain maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power within the 
domestic economy; 

(6) That the investment program in gen- 
eral is consistent with the short-range and 
long-range need of the United States to 
maintain a satisfactory balance of payments 
position; 

(7) That the investment program in gen- 
eral, and in its specific applications, is mu- 
tually beneficial to the country to which the 
investment flows and country from which 
it emanates, taking into account not only 
purely economic considerations but also 
consideration of human improvement under 
free institutions. 


BASIC FINANCING OF PEACE BY INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Corporation shall have a 
capital stock consisting in part of one hun- 
dred shares of par value of $1,000,000 per 
share of class A stock, which shall be the 
only stock of the Corporation having voting 
power so long as any of it is outstanding. 
This class A stock shall be subscribed to by 
the United States Government. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall use the proceeds 
from the sale of any securities issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
for the purpose of such subscriptions, and 
the purposes for which securities may be 
issued under such Act are extended to in- 
clude such subscription. Payment under this 
paragraph to the Corporation for the sub- 
scription of the United States and repay- 
ments thereof shall be treated as public debt 
transactions of the United States. Certifi- 
cates evidencing stock ownership by the 
United States shall be issued by the Corpora- 
tion to the President of the United States 
or to such other person or persons as he 
may designate from time to time. Neither 
the provisions of the Securities Act of 1933, 
as amended, nor the provisions of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, 
shall apply to the Corporation or to the 
original issue of its securities while class A 
stock is outstanding. 

(b) The Corporation is authorized to in- 
crease its capital stock by offering for public 
sale 3,000,000,000 shares of class B stock at 
par value of $5,000 per share. This stock 
shall be placed on public sale to net the 
Corporation $5,000 per share, with an over- 
ride not exceeding $0.80 per share to cover 
distribution costs: Provided, that not more 
than 1,500,000,000 shares of this class B stock 
in the aggregate, nor more than 500,000,000 
shares in any one year, shall be sold so long 
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as the Corporation remains an agency of the 
United States as provided in section 5(a) of 
this Act. The Corporation, with approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall by 
regulation determine the maximum amount 
of such class B stock which may be held at 
any time by any individual, and the maxi- 
mum amount which may be held at any time 
by business enterprises and other organiza- 
tions of various types and sizes. 

(c) The Corporation is authorized to issue 
from time to time, for purchase by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, its notes, debentures, 
bonds, or other obligations: Provided, That 
the issue of such obligations shall not exceed 
$125,000,000 in any one year, nor shall the 
aggregate amount of such obligations out- 
standing at any one time exceed $600,000,000, 
nor shall any such obligations be issued more 
than six years from the date of the first 
issue, nor shall any such obligations be is- 
sued except so long as the Corporation re- 
mains an agency of the United States as 
provided in section 5(a) of this Act. Such 
obligations shall have such varied maturi- 
ties, not in excess of twenty years, as may 
be determined by the Corporation with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
with periodic retirement of each obligation 
commencing in the first year subsequent to 
its original issue: Provided, That any such 
obligations may be retired at the option of 
the Corporation before maturity in such 
manner as may be stipulated therein. Each 
obligation purchased by the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall, so long as the Corporation 
remains an agency of the United States, bear 
interest at a rate determined by the current 
average rate on outstanding marketable ob- 
ligations of the United States as of the last 
day of the month preceding the issuance of 
such obligation; and when the Corporation 
is no longer an agency of the United States, 
as provided in section 6 of this Act, each such 
obligation shall bear interest at the rate of 
4 per centun per annum. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized for the purpose of 
this subsection to use as a public-debt trans- 
action the proceeds of any securities issued 
after July 31, 1945, under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, as amended, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under that 
Act and extended to include such purpose. 
Payment by the Treasury under this sub- 
section of the purchase price of such obliga- 
tions of the Corporation and repayment 
thereof by the Corporation shall be treated 
as public debt transactions of the United 
States. 

(ad) One-fifth of the proceeds of the sale 
of class B stock issued under subsection 
(b) of this section shall be set aside by the 
Corporation in a special fund to be estab- 
lished by the Corporation. This special 
fund shall be utilized (1) to retire fully, 
within a period of six years or less from the 
initial issuance of such class B stock, the 
class A stock of the Corporation issued under 
subsection (a) of this section, and (2) to 
retire fully the obligation issued under sub- 
section (c) of this section in accord with 
the terms of retirement contained in such 
obligations. This special fund shall be in- 
vested or reinvested by the Corporation in 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States or in obligations guaranteed as to in- 
terest and principal by the United States. 
Provided, that when the class A stock of the 
Corporation and the obligations issued under 
subsection (c) of this section shall have 
been retired in full, any balance remaining 
in this special fund shall be merged with 
other funds of the Corporation obtained 
through the sale of class B stock and shall 
thereupon be available for the general pur- 
poses of this Act. 

(e) Except as otherwise provided in this 
section, all funds available to the Corpora- 
tion pursuant to this section, and as earn- 
ings from its operations, shall be available 
for its general purposes under this Act. 
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INITIAL MANAGEMENT OF PEACE BY INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


Sec. 5. (a) Until the conditions set forth 
in Section 6 of this Act are fully met, the 
Corporation shall be an independent agency 
of the United States. 

(b) The management of the Corporation 
during its existence as an agency of the 
United States shall consist of a Board of 
Directors (herein referred to as the Board), 
composed of (1) five members appointed 
from private life by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who shall 
collectively possess broad experience in vari- 
ous areas of economic endeavor; (2) the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor, to serve ex officio; 
(3) four members to be appointed by the 
President from various United States agen- 
cies concerned with international economic 
development; and (4) a President and Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Corporation 
as set forth below, who may be appointed 
from private life or from public service. 
All members, except those serving ex officio, 
shall serve at the pleasure of the President. 

(c) The Board shall elect a Chairman from 
among its members. Any vacancy in the 
Board shall not affect its powers, but shall 
be filled in the same manner as the original 
appointment. A majority of the Directors 
shall constitute a quorum, and action shall 
be taken only by a majority vote of those 
present. 

(d) The Board shall designate an execu- 
tive committee of seven members, not more 
than two of whom (exclusive of the Presi- 
dent and Executive Vice President of the 
Corporation) shall be members appointed 
from private life. The executive committee 
shall perform the functions and exercise the 
powers of the Board at such times and to 
such extent as shall be provided in the by- 
laws of the Corporation. 

(e) Members of the Board appointed from 
private life shall receive $.....- per diem 
when engaged in the actual performance of 
their duties, plus reimbursement for neces- 
sary travel, subsistence, and other expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of 
such duties. 

(f) There shall be a President of the Cor- 
poration, to be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, who shall receive a salary at the rate of 
Cantnian per annum, and who shall serve as 
chief executive officer of the Corporation, 
as a member of the executive committee, and 
as a member of the Board. The President 
of the Corporation shail, in accordance with 
the bylaws, appoint such officers and em- 
ployees as may be necessary for the conduct 
of the business of the Corporation, define 
their duties, and fix their compensation. 

(g) There shall be an Executive Vice 
President of the Corporation, to be ap- 
pointed by the President by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who shall 
receive a salary at the rate of $.._..- per 
annum. The Executive Vice President shall 
serve as President of the Corporation dur- 
ing the absence or disability of the Presi- 
dent thereof or in the event of a vacancy 
in such office. 

(h) No director, officer, attorney, agent, 
or employee of the Corporation shall in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, participate in 
the deliberation upon or the determination 
of any question affecting his personal in- 
terests, or the interests of any government, 
corporation, partnership, or association in 
which he is directly or indirectly person- 
ally interested. 

(i) The President may also appoint an 
advisory committee to the Board, composed 
of individuals drawn from private and pub- 
lic life outside of the United States, who 
need not be citizens nor residents of the 
United States. 
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TRANSFER OF PEACE BY INVESTMENT CORPORATION 
TO PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) When the class A stock of the 
Corporation has been retired in full within 
the period of six years or less provided in 
Section 4(d) of this Act, the Board shall 
transmit to the President of the United 
States, for submission to the Congress, rec- 
ommendations for such legislation as may 
be necessary to provide for the orderly tran- 
sition of the Corporation from any agency 
of the United States to a corporation under 
private ownership and management, includ- 
ing (1) appropriate provision for transfer to 
the owners of the outstanding class B stock 
of the Corporation the assets and liabilities 
of the Corporation, (2) appropriate provi- 
sion for vesting in such owners of class B 
stock the exclusive voting power of the Cor- 
poration originally vested in the owners of 
class A stock, with each owner of class B 
stock being thereupon entitled to one vote 
per share, and (3) such additional provi- 
sions as May be necessary to protect any 
outstanding investments in the Corporation 
by the United States: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval 
of the President, may defer submission to 
the Congress for the purpose of the tran- 
sition pursuant to this section if he finds 
that an insufficient portion of the obliga- 
tions purchased by the Secretary of the 
Treasury pursuant to Section 4(c) of this 
Act have been retired to justify the transfer 
of the Corporation from public to private 
ownership and management. 

(b) In connection with such transfer, a 
complete and final accounting shall be made 
by the Corporation and the Government, at 
which time the Government shall receive 
reasonable compensation for all Government 
services rendered the Corporation. 


GENERAL CORPORATE POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) For the purpose of carrying 
out its functions under this Act the Cor- 
poration shall have succession in its corpo- 
rate name; may adopt and use a corporate 
seal, which shall be judicially noticed; may 
sue and be sued in its corporate name; may 
adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws, rules, and 
regulations governing the manner in which 
its business may be conducted and the 
powers vested in it may be exercised; may 
make and carry out such contracts and 
agreements as are necessary and advisable 
in the conduct of its business, and may 
purchase, discount, rediscount, sell, and ne- 
gotiate (with or without its endorsement 
or guarantee) and guarantee notes, drafts, 
checks, bills of exchange, acceptances, in- 
cluding bankers’ acceptances, cable transfers, 
and other evidences of indebtedness in car- 
rying out its functions under this Act; may 
appoint and fix the compensation of such 
officers and employees as may be necessary 
for the conduct of its business, without 
regard to the civil service laws or the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, define their au- 
thority and duties, delegate to them such 
powers vested in the Corporation as may 
be necessary, require bonds of such of 
them as may be desirable, and fix the pen- 
alties and pay the premiums of such 
bonds; may assign or sell at public or pri- 
vate sale, or otherwise dispose of for cash 
or credit, upon such terms and conditions 
as shall be determined reasonable, any evi- 
dence of debt, contract, claim, personal 
property, or security held by the Corpora- 
tion in connection with the payment of 
loans or other obligations, and collect or 
compromise all obligations held by the Cor- 
poration; may set up or engage such sub- 
sidiary agencies in the United States or in 
underdeveloped countries as will facilitate 
the business of the Corporation and may 
enable such subsidiary agencies to sell 
class B stock or to sell their own stock for 
the purpose of buying class B stock; may 
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acquire by purchase, lease, or donations 
such real property or any interest therein, 
and may sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of 
such real property, as may be necessary 
for the conduct of its business; shall deter- 
mine the character of and the necessity for 
its obligations and expenditures, and the 
manner in which they shall be incurred, 
allowed, and paid, subject to the provisions 
of this Act, and provisions of law specifi- 
cally applicable to Government corporations; 
may pay dividends on class B stock out of 
profits or other earnings; shall be entitled 
to the use of the United States mails in the 
same manner and upon the same conditions 
as may be applicable to the executive depart- 
ments of the United States Government 
until such time as it ceases to be an agency 
of the United States; and shall be subject 
to Federal taxation from the time that it 
ceases to be an agency of the United States. 
The foregoing enumeration of powers shall 
not be deemed to exclude other lawful pow- 
ers necessary to the purposes of the Corpora- 
tion. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 955 of title 18, United States Code, 
any person, including any individual, part- 
nership, corporation, or association, may 
upon proper authorization act for or par- 
ticipate with the Corporation in any opera- 
tion or transaction engaged in by the Cor- 
poration. 

(c) Section 101 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, as amended (31 U.S.C. 
846), is amended by inserting after “Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation” 
the words “World Development Corporation.” 


PENAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) All general penal statutes re- 
lating to the larceny, embezzlement, or con- 
version of public moneys or property of the 
United States shall apply to the moneys and 
property of the Corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to de- 
fraud the Corporation, or to deceive any 
director, officer, or employee of the Corpora- 
tion or any officer or employee of the United 
States, makes false entry in any book of the 
Corporation, or makes false report or state- 
ment for the Corporation, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. 

(c) Any person who shall receive any com- 
pensation, rebate, or reward, or shall enter 
into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, 
express or implied, with intent to defraud 
the Corporation or wrongfully and unlaw- 
fully to defeat its purposes, shall, on con- 
viction thereof, be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than five 
years, or both. 


REPORTS AND STUDIES 


Sec. 9. The Corporation shall submit to 
the President for transmission to the Con- 
gress at the beginning of each regular ses- 
sion, a complete and detailed annual report 
of its operations under this Act. 

Sec. 10. The Corporation, immediately 
upon its establishment, shall commence 
studies of additional measures, including tax 
measures, which would further promote the 
flow of private capital from the United 
States to underdeveloped areas of the world 
and be consistent with the economic and 
financial policies of the United States. Such 
studies shall be amplified in the light of the 
experience of the Corporation. As soon as 
practicable, and not later than three years 
after the establishment of the Corporation, 
it shall prepare for transmission to the Con- 
gress the initial results of such studies, in- 
cluding legislative recommendations. 


CITATION 


Sec. 11. This Act may be cited as the 
“Peace by Investment Corporation Act of 
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The excerpts presented by Mr. Javits 
are as follows: 


EXcEeERPTS FROM THE ADDRESS BY THE Hon- 
ORABLE NORMAN MANLEY, Q.C., PREMIER oF 
JAMAICA, AT THE NATIONAL PRESS CLUB, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Aprit 18, 1961 
We make the maximum effort to develop 

ourselves out of our own resources. We do 

not come asking for gifts. We are prepared 
to depend on progress for loans of money. 

We do not ask for money to be spent to de- 

fend ourselves by trying to build some dams 

against communism, and as far as there are 

Communist forces in the West Indies, we can 

take care of them. All we ask is to be al- 

lowed to develop fast enough and we know 
exactly what to do with them and how to 
do it. 

We do not ask for money to build our 
forces to stem revolutions. All we want is 
sound business deals, and we will guarantee 
payment a hundred percent. 

We took forward to the sort of help we 
can get from your international lending 
agencies, which I am glad to see your Gov- 
ernment proposes to reorganize and stream- 
line, because I confess for myself that I have 
been bewildered to know how to find my way 
through the maze of those agencies. 

We in Jamaica are the first colony of our 
type to go to the money market in New York 
and borrow money on Jamaican bonds which 
we are selling with a premium paying over 
7 percent. Good money, gentlemen, good 
money. You come and help us set up in- 
dustry; you invest in our gorgeous climate 
with your tourist trade. 

I hope that some day some sort of new 
agency will be created in the Americas * * * 
with some assurance or guarantee from the 
Government for small funds that people 
would like to invest to help underdeveloped 
countries so long as they were sure the de- 
velopment was secure, because there must be 
thousands of people, who under the crisis of 
the Caribbean and who under the crisis of 
Latin America, would be willing to do some- 
thing to contribute to development properly 
conceived in those fields. 

As far as we are concerned, we welcome 
those who come in to help us. We have no 
fear of economic domination. Money is 
money, and investment is investment. We 
welcome it. All we ask is a chance to prove 
to the world what a country like ours, made 
up of all sorts of people, beset by every sort 
of problem of economic difficulty, all we ask 
is to be given a chance to prove that we can 
do the job and to become a living example 
to the world that there is not only one road 
for underdeveloped countries, but another 
road, the road of freedom, democracy, and 
observance of the rule of law and the rights 
of humanity. 


Mr. JAVITS _ subsequently said: 
Madam President, earlier today I intro- 
duced a bill called the “Peace by Invest- 
ment Bill,” the development of a concept 
of my brother, Benjamin Javits, and 
Leon Keyserling, the former Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 
This will give an opportunity to the 
private economy to bring into the de- 
velopment of the underdeveloped areas 
billions of dollars of U.S. private invest- 
ment raised from people who will each 
be buying a share for peace. 

Madam President, it is unfortunate 
that the bill is introduced on a day when 
we have had a speech by the President 
and other controversies, so that perhaps 
it may be overlooked, because it is one of 
the most significant, one of the most 
bright, and one of the most initiative- 
producing ideas I have yet seen in the 
field of foreign economic policy, in which 
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I have been ardently engaged ever since 
1945. I commend this to my colleagues 
yery much. The bill is sponsored by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. BEALL], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Hartke], 
the Senator from Florida LMr. 
SMATHERS], and me. I hope very much 
it will have early attention by the com- 
mittee to which it is referred. 





AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AVIA- 
TION ACT OF 1958, RELATING TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL AIR CARRIERS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, as amended, to provide for a 
class of supplemental air carriers, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent that a statement of purpose of 
the proposed legislation be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the state- 
ment of purpose of the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1969) to amend the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to 
provide for a class of supplemental air 
carriers, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The statement of purpose and need 
presented by Mr. Macnuson is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED FOR 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


(A bill to amend the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended, to provide for a class 
of supplemental air carriers, and for other 
purposes) 

The Board, on January 28, 1959, in the 
Large Irregular Air Carrier Investigation, 
docket 5132, issued temporary certificates of 
public convenience and necessity for sup- 
plemental air service to a number of air car- 
riers found by the Board to be fit to receive 
them. Under these certificates, supplemental 
air carriers were authorized to conduct with- 
out reference to any specified terminal or 
intermediate points not more than 10 flights 
carrying individually ticketed passengers or 
individually waybilled property in the same 
direction between any single pair of points 
in any calendar month, and to render un- 
limited planeload charter services. This au- 
thorization was limited to interstate air 
transportation. It was the latest step in 
the development of this industry which was 
originally known as “large irregular air 
carriers.’’ 

A number of air carriers certificated to 
render route type service petitioned the 
U.S. Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit for review of the Board's 
order and opinion of January 28, 1959. 
On April 7, 1960, the court rendered 
its decision in United States Lines et al. v. 
Civil Aeronautics Board (278 F. 2d 446), in 
which it found that the Board’s action in 
certificating supplemental air carrier opera- 
tions was legally deficient in three respects: 

“1. The certificates issued by the Board do 
not specify the terminal and intermediate 
points between which air transportation is 
authorized but grant a blanket authoriza- 
tion to operate between any two points in 
the United States. 

“2. The certificates issued by the Board 
contain a limitation of 10 flights per month 
in the same direction between the same two 
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points. In the opinion of the court, this 
limitation was in violation of Section 401(e) 
of the act which provides: “No term, condi- 
tion, or limitation of a certificate shall re- 
strict the right of an air carrier to add to or 
change schedules * * *. 

“3. In referring to the determination of 
fitness required by Section 401(d) of the act, 
the court pointed out (one judge dissent- 
ing) that the Board gave the same nation- 
wide cargo and passenger authority to each 
of the applicants to which it issued certifi- 
cates. The court stated that in many in- 
stances the prior operations of the individual 
applicants had been small or specialized and 
that their financial resources were inade- 
quate for the newly authorized operations. 
It would thus appear that the court’s 
standard of fitness that each carrier must 
establish would be greater than that found 
by the Board to be necessary for supple- 
mental service.” 

As a stopgap measure to avoid immediate 
cessation of the supplemental air carrier in- 
dustry, the Congress enacted P.L. 86-661, ap- 
proved July 14, 1960. Under this legisla- 
tion the Board is given temporary authority 
to permit supplemental air carriers to con- 
duct operations for 20 months. However, 
legislation of a more permanent nature is 
needed if there is to be any assurance that 
the supplemental air carrier industry is to 
continue in existence. 

The Board has found that the supplemen- 
tal air carriers have performed a _ useful 
public service and has a definite place and 
role in neeting this Nation’s air transpor- 
tation needs. There can be no doubt that 
the continued existence of the irregular air 
carrier fleet is of real value in terms of 
national defense, and it is evident that the 
future ability of the irregular air carriers 
to serve the military, as they are doing now 
and have done so ably in the past, depends 
upon their ability to operate their planes 
in commercial activities when not engaged 
in service for the military. 

The Board recommends changes in the law 
as follows: 

1. The law should be made clear that a 
carrier may request, and be authorized to 
perform, limited services supplemental to 
those furnished by the regular air carriers, 
and the Board should be expressly author- 
ized to issue certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity for supplemental service 
containing limitations on the type and 
extent of service authorized. 

2. The Board should be authorized to 
grant a blanket authorization without hav- 
ing to designate specific points. 

3. The present stringent requirement of 
fitness should be reduced so that only general 
findings of fitness need be made for supple- 
mental service. 

4. Statutory operating rights should be 
granted to the existing holders of supple- 
mental air carrier certificates in the nature 
of a “grandfather” provision, thus assur- 
ing the continuity of operations presently 
being conducted by the supplemental air 
carriers. 

The draft bill attached has been prepared 
to carry out these recommendations. 





EXTENSION OF US. CITIZENS 
COMMISSION ON NATO 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a joint 
resolution proposing to extend for 5 
months the life of the U.S. Citizens Com- 
mission on NATO. 

During the 86th Congress, a law—Pub- 
lic Law 86-719—was enacted to establish 
a Citizens Commission for the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. The pur- 
pose would be to authorize citizens to 
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confer unofficially on ways and means 
to promote greater cooperation among 
the members of the alliance. 

The law, enacted on September 7, 1960, 
provided for a year and a half of work, 
to be terminated on January 31, 1962. 

Unfortunately, the 1960 national elec- 
tion and installation of a new admin- 
istration resulted in a considerable delay 
in the appointment of the membership 
of the Commission. Consequently, it 
was not possible to hold the first organi- 
zation meeting before April 8, 1961. 

Unless the life of the Commission is 
extended, its working time will be seri- 
ously curtailed. 

To better enable the Commission to 
carry out its purposes, I am introducing 
a joint resolution to extend the life of 
the Commission for a 5-month pe- 
riod—until June 30, 1962. 

Internation conferences among the 
members of NATO on a nonofficial level 
offer, I believe, real promise for closer 
political, social, eceaomic, cultural co- 
operation, as well as opportunity to make 
a greater contribution to security, prog- 
ress, and peace. 

I am very hopeful that out of such 
conferences can come ideas and recom- 
mendations that can bind the alliance 
more strongly together to benefit member 
countries, separately and collectively, 
and to better fulfill the overall objectives 
of NATO. 

The extension of the life of the Com- 
mission would, in my judgment, serve 
our national interest and the cause of 
peace. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 93) to 
extend through June 30, 1962, the life 
of the US. Citizens Commission on 
NATO, introduced by Mr. WILEY, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. 





DESIGNATION OF 1ST DAY OF JULY 
IN EACH YEAR AS “TOM SAWYER 
DAY, U.S.A.” 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a Missouri writer, Samuel L. 
Clemens, better known as Mark Twain, 
brought laughter to this Nation at a time 
when it needed the release from tension 
which only humor can bring. 

Soon, the entire world was benefiting 
from Mark Twain’s warmly human 
stories. : 

Then came the story of Tom Sawyer, 
which put into words of lasting feeling 
that period of discovery and glorious ad- 
venture known as boyhood. 

We should honor this great American 
author and his lasting literary creation 
of American boyhood. 

The very distinguished dean of the 
Missouri congressional delegation [Mr. 
Cannon] has introduced a resolution in 
the House of Representatives similar to 
the one I am about to send to the desk. 

Therefore, Mr. President, on behalf of 
myself and my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Missouri {Mr. Symrce- 
Ton], I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a joint resolution designating the 
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Ist day of July in each year as “Tom 
Sawyer Day, U.S.A.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 94) 
designating the ist day of July in each 
year as “Tom Sawyer Day, U.S.A.” 
introduced by Mr. Lone of Missouri (for 
himself and Mr. SyMINGTON), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 





RULES FOR INSTALLATION, INSPEC- 
TION, MAINTENANCE, AND RE- 
PAIR OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the junior Senator from California 
[Mr. ENGLE] may be added as a cospon- 
sor of the bill (S. 1669) to provide that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall prescribe rules, standards, and in- 
structions for the installation, inspec- 
tion, maintenance, and repair of certain 
parts on railroad cars, and to require 
carriers by railroad to maintain tracks, 
bridges, roadbed, and permanent struc- 
tures for the support of way, trackage, 
and traffic in safe and suitable condi- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





IMPROVEMENT OF NATIONAL 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM—AD- 
DITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of Senators Dovucias, Hart, HUMPHREY, 
KUCHEL, Moss, and SmitH of Maine may 
be added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 1670) to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, so as to 
strengthen and improve the national 
transportation system, insure the pro- 
tection of the public interest, and for 
other purposes, the next time the bill is 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





CIVIL USES OF ATOMIC ENERGY— 
AMENDMENTS TO AGREEMENT 
FOR COOPERATION WITH TURKEY 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp certain amendments to the 
Agreement for Cooperation Concerning 
the Civil Uses of Atomic Energy With the 
Government of the Republic of Turkey, 
with accompanying correspondence. 
The original agreement was approved by 
the President on May 3, 1955. The 
amendments provide that the US. 
Atomic Energy Commission may sell or 
lease additional amounts of material to 
Turkey, including 15 kilograms of ura- 
nium enriched up to 20 percent in the 
isotope U*". The Commission may, in 
its discretion, make all or part of these 
15 kilograms available as material en- 
riched up to 90 percent for use in re- 
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search and test reactors and reactor 
experiments. 

Other highlights of these amendments 
include provisions for the transfer of 
other radioactive materials in connection 
with defined research projects. In addi- 
tion, these amendments provide for cer- 
tain safeguards to assure that the mate- 
rials furnished under the agreement will 
not be devoted to nonpeaceful purposes. 
Finally, both parties reaffirm their com- 
mon interest in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and agree to con- 
sult with each other to determine in 
what respects the Agency may partici- 
pate in carrying out the provisions of this 
agreement for cooperation. 

These documents, which were received 
by the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy on April 27, 1961, came before the 
Joint Committee in accordance with the 
provisions of section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


U.S. ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 27, 1961. 
Hon. CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr. HO.LiIFIeELD: Pursuant to section 
123c of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, there is submitted with this letter: 

1. An executed amendment to the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation With the Government 
of the Turkish Republic Concerning Civil 
Uses of Atomic Energy; 

2. A letter from the Commission to the 
President recommending approval of the pro- 
posed amendment; and 

3. A letter from the President to the 
Commission approving the amendment, con- 
taining his determination that its perform- 
ance will promote and will not constitute an 
unreasonable risk to the common defense 
and security, and authorizing its execution. 

The amendment, which has been negoti- 
ated pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, would modify the agree- 
ment for cooperation signed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Gov- 
ernment of the Turkish Republic on June 
10, 1955. This amendment was requested 
by the Turks primarily to obtain 90 per- 
cent enriched fuel for use in a research re- 
actor being constructed in Turkey by an 
American firm. Major features are sum- 
marized below. 

The existing agreement provides that the 
Commission will lease to the Government 
of the Turkish Republic, as fuel for research 
reactors, up to 6 kilograms of contained 
Us, in uranium enriched up to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent U**, unless the Com- 
mission shall specify that a greater quantity 
of such material may be transferred. 

Article II of the amendment provides that 
the Commission may sell or lease, as may 
be agreed, a net amount of 15 kilograms of 
uranium enriched up to 20 percent in the 
isotope U™, except as noted below, for 
use in research reactors, materials testing 
reactors, and reactor experiments. The 
Commission, at its discretion, may make all 
or a portion of the 15 kilograms available 
as material enriched up to 90 percent for 
use in the foregoing facilities, each capable 
of operating with a fuel load not to exceed 
8 kilograms of contained U** in uranium, 
In addition, article II provides that when 
any source or special nuclear material re- 
ceived from the United States requires re- 
processing, such reprocessing will be per- 
formed either in Commission facilities or 
in facilities acceptable to the Commission, 
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The quantity of uranium enriched in the 
isotope U*“ transferred to the Government 
of the Turkish Republic for use as fuel 
in reactors will not at any time be in ex- 
cess of the amount of material necessary 
for the full loading of each defined reactor 
project, plus such additional quantity as, in 
the opinion of the Commission, is necessary 
to permit the efficient and continuous opera- 
tion of the reactor or reactors while re- 
placed fuel is radioactively cooling or in 
transit, or, subject to Commission approval, 
is being reprocessed in Turkey. 

Article III of the amendment provides for 
the transfer to Turkey of source materials, 
special nuclear materials, byproduct ma- 
terials, other radioisotopes, and stable iso- 
topes in connection with defined research 
projects on an as-may-be-agreed basis. The 
original amendment did not provide for the 
transfer of such materials. 

Article IV of the amendment incorporates 
several provisions which are designed to 
minimize the possibility that material or 
equipment transferred under the agree- 
ment will be diverted to nonpeaceful pur- 
poses. 

In article V of the amendment the parties 
affirm their common interest in the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency and agree 
to consult with each other to determine in 
what respects, if any, they desire to modify 
the provisions of the Agreement for Co- 
operation to provide for Agency participation 
in activities such as the administration of 
safeguards. 

The amendment will enter into force 
when the two Governments have exchanged 
written notifications that their respective 
statutory and constitutional requirements 
have been fulfilled. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., April 19, 1961. 
Hon. GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Atomic Energy Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. SEABORG: Under date of March 
17, you informed me that the Atomic Energy 
Commission has recommended that I ap- 
prove the proposed amendment to the Agree- 
ment for Cooperation Between the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Turkish Republic 
Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy, de- 
termine that its performance will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to the common defense and security, and 
authorize its execution. The amendment 
would modify the agreement for cooperation 
signed by the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the Turkish 
Republic on June 10, 1955. 

Among other things, the amendment pro- 
vides that the Commission may sell or lease, 
as may be agreed, a net amount of 15 kilo- 
grams of uranium enriched up to 20 percent 
(in the isotope U***, except as noted below, 
for use in research reactors, materials testing 
reactors, and reactor experiments. The Com- 
mission, at its discretion, may make all or 
a portion of the 15 kilograms available as 
material enriched up to 90 percent for use 
in the foregoing facilities, each capable of 
operating with a fuel load not to exceed 8 
kilograms of contained U** in uranium. 
It also provides that when any source or 
special nuclear material received from the 
United States requires reprocessing, such re- 
processing will be performed either in Com- 
mission facilities or in facilities acceptable 
to the Commission. 

The quantity of uranium enriched in the 
isotopes U** transferred to the Government 
of the Turkish Republic for use as fuel in 
reactors will not at any time be in excess of 
the amount of material necessary for the full 
loading of each defined reactor project plus 
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such additional quantity as, in the opinion of 
the Commission, is necessary to permit the 
efficient and continuous operation of the re- 
actor or reactors while replaced fuel is radio- 
actively cooling or in transit or, subject to 
Commission approval, is being reprocessed 
in Turkey. 

The amendment further permits the trans- 
fer of quantities of special nuclear materials, 
including U2", U**, and plutonium, on an as- 
may-be-agreed basis, for defined research 
projects related to the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy other than fueling reactors and reac- 
tor experiments. 

The amendment also contains several pro- 
visions which are designed to minimize the 
possibility that material or equipment trans- 
ferred under the agreement will be diverted 
to nonpeaceful purposes. Finally, the 
amendment contains a provision whereby 
the parties affirm their common interest in 
the International Atomic Energy Agency and 
agree to consult with each other to determine 
in what respects, if any, they desire to modify 
the provisions of the agreement for coopera- 
tion in view of the establishment of the 
Agency. 

Pursuant to the provisions of section 123 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, and upon the recommendation of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, I hereby: 

(a) Determine that the performance of 
the proposed amendment will promote and 
will not constitute an unreasonable risk to 
the common defense and security of the 
United States. 

(b) Approve the proposed amendment to 
the Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United Sates of America 
and the Government of the Turkish Republic 
enclosed with your letter of March 17. 

(c) Authorize the execution of the pro- 
posed amendment for the Government of 
the United States of America by appropriate 
authorities of the United States Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the Department of 
State. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 





U.S. ATromic ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., March 17, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PresiWENT: The Atomic Energy 
Commission recommends that you approve 
the enclosed proposed amendment to the 
Agreement for Cooperation Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the Turkish Repub- 
lic Concerning Civil Uses of Atomic Energy, 
determine that its performance will promote 
and will not constitute an unreasonable risk 
to the common defense and security, and 
authorize its execution. The Department of 
State supports the Commission’s recommen- 
dation. 

The amendment, which has been nego- 
tiated pursuant to the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, would modify the agree- 
ment for cooperation signed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Turkish Republic 
on June 10, 1955. 

Turkey is one of the 38 countries with 
which the United States has bilateral agree- 
ments for cooperation in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. The existing Turkish 
agreement, like the agreement with Ireland, 
an amendment to which you recently ap- 
proved, permits the lease to the Government 
of the Turkish Republic by the Commission 
of a modest quantity of uranium enriched 
up to 20 percent in U*" for fueling re- 
search reactors, provides for the exchange 
of unclassified information in connection 
with research reactors and the use of radio- 
isotopes, and enables private individuals and 
organizations in the United States to pro- 
vide services and materials to Turkey in 
these areas. 
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Turkey's principal interest in concluding 
the enclosed proposed amendment is to en- 
able it to obtain uranium enriched up to 
90 percent in U**, in place of the 20 per- 
cent enriched material now provided for, to 
fuel a research reactor under construction 
by an American firm in Turkey. US. policy 
permitting the transfer of material enriched 
up to 90 percent in U** abroad for use in 
research reactors was adopted following con- 
clusion of the original Turkish agreement 
and has been incorporated into agreements 
with several other cooperating countries. 
This change was adopted since uranium of 
this enrichment can have distinct technical 
and economic advantages over 20 percent en- 
riched material as fuel in such facilities. 
Associated with the transfer of 90 percent 
enriched material are comprehensive con- 
trols and safeguards which are designed to 
assure that the material is used only for 
peaceful purposes. 

In addition to providing for the transfer 
of 90 percent fuel and the associated con- 
trols and safeguards, the amendment also in- 
corporates other provisions which have be- 
come standard in our bilateral agreements 
since the original Turkish agreement was 
signed. Major features of the amendment 
are summarized below: 

Article II of the amendment provides that 
the Commission may sell or lease, as may be 
agreed, a net amount of 15 kilograms of 
uranium enriched up to 20 percent in the 
isotope U", except as noted below, for use 
in research reactors, materials testing re- 
actors, and reactor experiments. The Com- 
mission, at its discretion, may make all or 
a portion of the 15 kilograms available as 
material enriched up to 90 percent for use in 
the foregoing facilities, each capable of 
operating with a fuel load not to exceed 
8 kilograms of contained U** in uranium. 

Article III includes provisions for the 
transfer to Turkey, on an as-may-be-agreed 
basis, of reactor materials, including special 
nuclear materials, for research purposes 
other than fueling reactors and reactor ex- 
periments, if such materials are not avail- 
able commercially. 

The provisions setting forth the compre- 
hensive controls and safeguards, noted above, 
are contained in article IV of the amend- 
ment. 

In article V of the amendment the parties 
affirm their common interest in the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency and agree to 
consult with each other to determine in 
what respects, if any, they desire to modify 
the provisions of the agreement for coopera- 
tion to provide for Agency participation in 
activities such as the administration of safe- 
guards, 

After you have approved and authorized 
the execution of the proposed amendment, 
and made the determination referred to 
above, the amendment will be formally exe- 
cuted by the appropriate authorities of the 
Government of the United States of Ameri- 
ca and the Government of the Turkish Re- 
public and placed before the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy in compliance with 
section 128c of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. 

Respectfully yours, 
GLENN T. SEABORG, 
Chairman. 





AMENDMENT TO AGREEMENT FOR COOPERATION 
BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE TURKISH REPUBLIC CONCERNING CIVIL 
Uses oF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Turkish 
Republic, 

Desiring to amend the Agreement for Co- 
operation between the Government of the 
United States of America and the Govern- 
ment of the Turkish Republic Concerning 
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Civil Uses of Atomic Energy, signed at Wash- 
ington on June 10, 1955 (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “Agreement for Coopera- 
tion’), 

Agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I 


Article I of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“A. Subject to the limitations of Article 
V, the Parties hereto will exchange informa- 
tion in the following fields: 

“1. Design, construction and operation of 
research reactors and their use as research, 
development, and engineering tools and in 
medical therapy. 

“2. Health and safety problems related to 
operation and use of research reactors. 

“3. The use of radioactive isotopes in 
physical and biological research, medical 
therapy, agriculture, and industry. 

“B. The application or use of any infor- 
mation or data of any kind whatsoever, in- 
cluding design drawings and specifications, 
exchanged under this Agreement shall be 
the responsibility of the Party which receives 
and uses such information or data, and it 
is understood that the other cooperating 
Party does not warrant the accuracy, com- 
pleteness, or suitability of such information 
or data for any particular use or applica- 
tion.” 

ARTICLE II 


Article II of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“A. The Commission will sell or lease, as 
may be agreed, to the Government of the 
Turkish Republic, uranium enriched up to 
20 per cent in the isotope U*™, except as 
otherwise provided in paragraph C of this 
Article, in such quantities as may be agreed, 
in accordance with the terms, conditions, 
and delivery schedules set forth in contracts, 
for fueling defined research reactors, mate- 
rials testing reactors, and reactor experi- 
ments which the Government of the Turkish 
Republic, in consultation with the Commis- 
sion, decides to construct or authorize pri- 
vate organizations to construct and which 
are constructed in Turkey and as required 
in experiments related thereto; provided, 
however, that the net amount of any ura- 
nium sold or leased under this Article dur- 
ing the period of this Agreement shall not 
at any time exceed 15 kilograms of the iso- 
tope U** contained in such uranium. This 
net amount shall be the gross quantity of 
such contained U** in uranium sold or 
leased to the Government of the Turkish 
Republic during the period of this Agree- 
ment less the quantity of such contained 
U*% in recoverable uranium which has been 
resold or otherwise returned to the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
during the period of this Agreement or trans- 
ferred to any other nation or international 
organization with the approval of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. 

“B. Within the limitations contained in 
paragraph A of this Article, the quantity of 
uranium enriched in the isotope U™ trans- 
ferred by the Commission under this Article 
and in the custody of the Government of 
the Turkish Republic shall not at any time 
be in excess of the quantity necessary for 
the full loading of each defined reactor 
project which the Government of the Tur- 
kish Republic or persons under its jurisdic- 
tion construct and fuel with uranium re- 
ceived from the United States of America, 
as provided herein, plus such additional 
quantity as, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, is necessary to permit the efficient and 
continuous operation of such reactors or re- 
actor experiments while replaced fuel is 
radioactively cooling, is in transit, or, sub- 
ject to the provisions of paragraph E of this 
Article, is being reprocessed in Turkey, it 
being the intent of the Commission to make 
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possible the maximum usefulness of the ma- 
terial so transferred. 

“C. The Commission may, upon request 
and in its discretion, me€e all or a portion of 
the foregoing special nuclear material avail- 
able as uranium enriched up to ninety per 
cent (90%) in the isotope U** for use in 
research reactors, materials testing reactors, 
and reactor experiments, each capable of 
operating with a fuel load not to exceed 8 
kilograms of the isotope U** contained in 
such uranium. 

“D. It is understood and agreed that al- 
though the Government of the Turkish Re- 
public may distribute uranium enriched in 
the isotope U*" to authorized users in Tur- 
key, the Government of the Turkish Repub- 
lic will retain title to any uranium enriched 
in the isotope U*" which is purchased from 
the Commission at least until such time as 
private users in the United States of Amer- 
ica are permitted to acquire title in the 
United States of America to uranium en- 
riched in the isotope U**. 

“E. It is agreed that when any source or 
special nuclear material received from the 
United States of America requires re- 
processing, such reprocessing shall be per- 
formed at the discretion of the Commission 
in either Commission facilities or facilities 
acceptable to the Commission, on terms and 
conditions to be later agreed; and it is un- 
derstood, except as may be otherwise agreed, 
that the form and content of any irradiated 
fuel shall not be altered after its removal 
from the reactor and prior to delivery to the 
Commission or the facilities acceptable to 
the Commission for reprocessing. 

“F. Special nuclear material produced in 
any part of fuel leased hereunder as a result 
of irradiation processes shall be for the ac- 
count of the Government of the Turkish Re- 
public and after reprocessing as provided in 
paragraph E of this Article, shall be returned 
to the Government of the Turkish Republic, 
at which time title to such material shall 
be transferred to that Government, unless 
the Government of the United States of 
America shall exercise the option, which is 
hereby granted, to retain, with appropriate 
credit to the Government of the Turkish 
Republic, any such special nuclear material 
which is in excess of the needs of Turkey 
for such material in its program for the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

“G. With respect to any special nuclear 
material not subject to the option referred 
to in paragraph F of this Article and pro- 
duced in reactors fueled with materials ob- 
tained from the United States of America 
which is in excess of the need of Turkey for 
such material in its program for the peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy, the Government 
of the United States of America shall have 
and is hereby granted (a) a first option to 
purchase such material at prices then pre- 
vailing in the United States of America for 
special nuclear material produced in re- 
actors which are fueled pursuant to the 
terms of an agreement for cooperation with 
the Government of the United States of 
America, and (b) the right to approve the 
transfer of such material to any other na- 
tion or international organization in the 
event the option to purchase is not exer- 
cised. 

“H. Some atomic energy materials which 
the Commission may provide in accordance 
with this agreement are harmful to per- 
sons and property unless handled and used 
carefully. After delivery of such materials 
to the Government of the Turkish Republic 
the Government of the Turkish Republic 
shall bear all responsibility, in so far as 
the Government of the United States of 
America is concerned, for the safe handling 
and use of such materials. With respect to 
any source or special nuclear material, or 
other reactor materials, which the Commis- 
sion may, pursuant to this Agreement, lease 
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to the Government of the Turkish Republic 
or to any private individual or private or- 
ganization under its jurisdiction, the Gov- 
ernment of the Turkish Republic shall in- 
demnify and save harmless the Government 
of the United States of America against any 
and all liability (including third party lia- 
bility) for any cause whatsoever arising out 
of the production or fabrication, the owner- 
ship, the lease, and the possession and use 
of such source or special nuclear material, 
or other reactor materials, after delivery by 
the Commission to the Government of the 
Turkish Republic or to any authorized pri- 
vate individual or private organization under 
its jurisdiction.” 


ARTICLE III 


Article III of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“A. Subject to the availability of supply 
and as may be mutually agreed, the Com- 
mission will sell or lease, through such 
means as it deems appropriate, to the Gov- 
ernment of the Turkish Republic or au- 
thorized persons under its jurisdiction such 
reactor materials, other than special nuclear 
materials, as are not obtainable on the com- 
mercial market and which are required in 
the construction and operation of research 
reactors in Turkey. The sale or lease of 
these materials shall be on such terms as 
may be agreed. 

“B. Materials of interest in connection 
with defined research projects related to the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy and under 
the limitations set forth in Article V, in- 
cluding source materials, special nuclear 
materials, byproduct materials, other radio- 
isotopes, and stable isotopes, will be sold or 
otherwise transferred to the Government of 
the Turkish Republic by the Commission for 
research purposes other than fueling reactors 
and reactor experiments in such quantities 
and under such terms and conditions as may 
be agreed when such materials are not 
available commercially.” 


ARTICLE Iv 


Article IV of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion is amended to read as follows: 

“A. The Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the 
Turkish Republic emphasize their common 
interest in assuring that any material, equip- 
ment, or device made available to the Gov- 
ernment of the Turkish Republic pursuant to 
this Agreement shall be used solely for civil 
purposes. 

“B. Except to the extent that the safe- 
guards provided for in this Agreement are 
supplanted, as provided in Article VI bis, by 
safeguards of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency the Government of the 
United States of America, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of this Agreement, shall 
have the following rights: 

“1. With the objective of assuring design 
and operation for civil purposes and per- 
mitting effective application of safeguards, 
to review the design of any 

(i) reactor and 

(ii) other equipment and devices the de- 
sign of which the Commission determines to 
be relevant to the effective application of 
safeguards, 


which are to be made available to the Gov- 
ernment of the Turkish Republic or persons 
under its jurisdiction by the Government of 
the United States of America or any person 
under its jurisdiction, or which are to use, 
fabricate, or process any of the following 
materials so made available: source material, 
special nuclear material, moderator material, 
or other material designated by the Com- 
mission. 

“2. With respect to any source or special 
nuclear material made available to the Gov- 
ernment of the Turkish Republic or any 
person under its jurisdiction by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America or 
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any person under its jurisdiction and any 
source or special nuclear material utilized 
in, recovered from, or produced as a result 
of the use of any of the following materials, 
equipment, or devices so made available: 

(i) source material, special nuclear mate- 
rial, moderator material, or other material 
designated by the Commission, 

(ii) reactors, 

(ili) any other equipment or device des- 
ignated by the Commission as an item to be 
made available on the condition that the 
provision of this subparagraph B2 will 
apply, 

(a) to require the maintenance and pro- 
duction of operating records and to request 
and receive reports for the purpose of assist- 
ing in ensuring accountability for such ma- 
terial; and 

(b) to require that any such material in 
the custody of the Government of the Turk- 
ish Republic or any person under its juris- 
diction be subject to all of the safeguards 
provided for in this Article and the guaran- 
ties set forth in Article VII; 

“3. To require the deposit in storage facili- 
ties designated by the Commission of any of 
the special nuclear material referred to in 
subparagraph B2 of this Article which is 
not currently utilized for civil purposes in 
Turkey and which is not purchased or re- 
tained by the Government of the United 
States of America pursuant to Article II, 
paragraph F and paragraph G/(a) of this 
Agreement, transferred pursuant to Article 
II, paragraph G(b) of this Agreement, or 
otherwise disposed of pursuant to an ar- 
rangement mutually acceptable to the 
Parties; 

“4. To designate, after consultation with 
the Government of the Turkish Republic, 
personnel who, accompanied, if either Party 
so requests, by personnel designated by the 
Government of the Turkish Republic, shall 
have access in Turkey to all places and data 
necessary to account for the source and spe- 
cial nuclear materials which are subject to 
subparagraph B2 of this Article to deter- 
mine whether there is compliance with this 
Agreement and to make such independent 
measurements as may be deemed necessary; 

“5. In the event of noncompliance with 
the provisions of this Article, or the guaran- 
ties set forth in Article VII, and the failure 
of the Government of the Turkish Republic 
to carry out the provisions of this Article 
within a reasonable time, to suspend or ter- 
minate this Agreement and require the re- 
turn of any materials, equipment, and de- 
vices referred to in subparagraph B2 of this 
Article; 

“6. To consult with the Government of the 
Turkish Republic in the matter of health 
and safety. 

“C. The Government of the Turkish Re- 
public undertakes to facilitate the applica- 
tion of the safeguards provided for in this 
Article.” 

ARTICLE V 


The following new Article is added direct- 
ly after Article VI of the Agreement for 
Cooperation: 

“ARTICLE VI bis 


“The Government of the United States of 
America and the Government of the Turk- 
ish Republic affirm their common interest 
in the International Atomic Energy Agency 
and to this end: 

“(a) The Parties will consult with each 
other, upon the request of either Party, to 
cetermine in what respects, if any, they de- 
sire to modify the provisions of this Agree- 
ment. In particular, the Parties will con- 
sult with each other to determine in what 
respects and to what extent they desire to 
arrange for the administration by the 
Agency of those conditions, controls, and 
safeguards, including those relating to 
health and safety standards, required by the 
Agency in connection with similar assist- 
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ance rendered to a cooperating nation under 
the aegis of the Agency. 

“(b) In the event the Parties do not 
reach a mutually satisfactory agreement fol- 
lowing the consultation provided for in 
subparagraph (a) of this Article, either 
Party may by notification terminate this 
Agreement. In the event this Agreement is 
so terminated, the Government of the 
Turkish Republic shall return to the Com- 
mission all source and special nuclear ma- 
terials received pursuant to this Agreement 
and in its possession or in the possession 
of persons under its jurisdiction.” 


ARTICLE VI 


This Amendment shall enter into force on 
the day on which each Government shall 
have received from the other Government 
written notification that it has complied 
with all statutory and constitutional re- 
quirements for the entry into force of such 
Amendment and shall remain in force for 
the period of the Agreement for Coopera- 
tion. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned, duly 
authorized, have signed this Amendment. 

Done at Washington, in duplicate, this 
27th day of April 1961. 

For the Government of the United States 
of America: 

PHILLIPS TALBOT. 
GLENN T. SEABORG. 

For the Government of the Turkish Re- 
public: 

B. USAKLIGIL. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, 
CLES, ETC., 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

Statement by him before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance in support of House bill 
6027, dealing with a provision for voluntary 
retirement at age 62. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Excerpts from remarks by him prepared 
for delivery on the dedication of the new 
technical service laboratory of Standard 
Lime & Cement Co., Martinsburg, W. Va., 
May 25, 1961. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

Book review on the recently published 
book “Buy Now, Pay Later,” by Hillel Black, 
and reviewed by Senator PRoxMIRE. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I should like to say 
= words about the aid to education 

ill, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me, if 
it is understood that in doing so he will 
not lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from Illinois proceeds, 
will he yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that Senate bill 1021 be laid 
before the Senate, so that the Senate 
may resume its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(S. 1021) to authorize a program of Fed- 
eral financial assistance for education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 


Is there 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
I address myself to the aid-to-educa- 
tion bill, I should like to ask the ma- 
jority leader about the program tomor- 
row, and whether any substantive or 
controversial legislation will be consid- 
ered, and whether there is any likelihood 
or rollcall votes tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
question asked by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader, let me say it is hoped 
that the Senate will vote today on the 
aid-to-education bill, S. 1021. If that 
is done—and we shall try to remain in 
session until it is done—it is the inten- 
tion of the leadership to have the Senate 
go over until tomorrow, on which day 
items on the calendar to which there is 
no objection will be considered. Cer- 
tain Senators have indicated that at 
that time they would like to make 
speeches on taxation and other subjects. 

There will be no rollcall votes tomor- 
row, and it is the intention, at the con- 
clusion of the business of the Senate 
tomorrow, to have the Senate go over 
until the following Monday. On that 
day, Monday, there will be no formal 
business, no votes. It is anticipated that 
then the Senate will go over until Wed- 
nesday or possibly Thursday. 

I think tentatively I can state that a 
week from Friday the Senate will take 
up the housing bill. I have discussed 
this matter with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CapeHart] and 
the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

I hope that if this course is agreeable, 
in the intervening period, some Senators 
will get a well-deserved rest and some 
committees will be able to make up for 
lost time. I hope that what I am now 
stating tentatively will turn out, to- 
night, to be the fact. 

Mr. President, to repeat: If the Sen- 
ate takes final action today on the aid- 
to-education bill, there will be no rollcall 
votes before late next week, at the 
earliest; and I would ask Senators and 
committees to proceed accordingly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
thank the majority leader for his state- 
ment, and I trust that will be made 
manifest to all Members of the Senate. 
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ORDER FOR CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
connection with this program, I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, fol- 
lowing the morning business, there be a 
call of the calendar, beginning with 
Calendar No. 231, House bill 6094, to 
amend the Unemployment Act of 1946. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the committee which re- 
ported the aid-to-education bill, I wish 
to state that the record will show that 
in the committee there were two votes 
against reporting the bill. One of those 
votes was mine; the other was that of 
the distinguished Senator from Arizona 
{Mr. GOLDWATER]. 

I am opposed to the bill on principle; 
and before the debate concludes, I wish 
to be certain that I make my views 
manifest and explain why I take that 
position. 

First, let me say that I think of the 
old preacher in the Old Testament— 
Ecclesiastes—who uttered a great bit of 
wisdom, centuries ago. He said: 

The thing that hath been, it is that which 
shall be; and that which is done is that 
which shall be done: and there is no new 
thing under the sun. 


Mr. President, this bill indicates that 
there is no new thing under the sun, 
because the first aid-to-education bill 
was introduced in Congress in the year 
1870, some 91 years ago; and the agita- 
tion for the enactment of such a bill 
has continued ever since then. I may 
say that is not far short of a century 
ago; and it indicates the continuing 
pressures on the part of persons who 
would intrude the Federal Government 
deeper and deeper into a field of this 
kind—and, for that matter, into other 
fields, as well. 

There were intense debates in the 
period from 1870 until 1890 as continu- 
ing bills, of which there were literally 
dozens, were introduced in the House 
and the Senate. In some cases, the 
Senate approved. In other cases, the 
House approved. But at no time was 
there a concurrence of the House and 
the Senate with respect to an aid-to-edu- 
cation bill, whether it dealt with con- 
struction or for any other purpose. 

Then there came a period of 30 years, 
between 1890 and 1920, when there was 
less interest in the matter, and prob- 
ably so because there was a tremendous 
increase in the amount of funds that 
were devoted to this purpose by the 
localities, the school districts, and the 
States. 

It is rather interesting to note that as 
early as 1886, when Woodrow Wilson 
was probably still on the faculty at the 
University of Princeton, one of these 
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bills was being rather roundly discussed. 
I think the Recorp ought to show what 
the distinguished professor, later presi- 
dent of the university, later Governor of 
his State, and later President of the 
United States, had to say. His remarks 
appear on page 622 of the hearings, and 
I read one excerpt. He said: 

It was evident that no increase in the 
State appropriation for public education 
would be voted as long as there was the 
least prospect of aid from Washington. 
There was deliberate determination to en- 
joy the easy position of a beneficiary of the 
National Government to the fullest possible 
extent, rather than to be independent and 
support a good school system by its own 
unaided efforts. 


Mr. President, there was a great lib- 
eral. There was a great Democratic 
President, in the days when he was 
deeply immersed in the educational 
field, who indicated only too well that 
when the Federal Government intrudes 
itself into this picture, the net result 
will be that the States and localities 
will rest upon their oars and let the 
Federal Government undertake the 
whole job. 

Mr. President, since 1870 there have 
been at least 100 Federal aid programs, 
of one kind or another, proposed. 
They dealt with nearly every subject 
under the sun. But the interesting 
thing is that in all of this period, going 
back 90 years, there have been no aid 
programs for schools enacted. That 
fact indicates how deeply, not only the 
Congress, but the people, felt upon this 
issue. 

Incidentally, as I think of grants-in- 
aid, they have tripled every 10 years 
since 1940. Now if we add a program 
for aid to schools, and that same for- 
mula persists in the future, the impact 
upon the Federal budget and the tax 
structure of the Federal Government 
will be an astonishing burden before we 
get through. 

It has been argued, in connection 
with this bill, that we have aided 
schools in other respects before. But I 
doubt very much whether those argu- 
ments will stand up in any respect as 
they relate to the bill which is presently 
before us. Take, for instance, the ques- 
tion of land-grant colleges. Attempts 
were made to indicate that is a sample 
of Federal aid to education. The sug- 
gestion came as early as 1850 that the 
land-grant colleges were too academic 
in their curricula and that therefore 
they should go in more for agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. So a bill was 
introduced and finally passed in 1859. 
It was vetoed by President Buchanan, 
and the veto message appears in the 
hearings. It is, by all odds, one of the 
most vigorous veto messages and one of 
the most all-inclusive I have ever seen. 
But even in 1859, just before the Civil 
War, President Buchanan would have 
nothing to do with land-grant colleges 
and the intrusion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in that field. 

The bill was resubmitted in 1862. That 
was when Abraham Lincoln was Presi- 
dent of the United States. It was in war- 
time, and there was a shortage of man- 
power. There was a demand for greater 
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emphasis on agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts, certainly in the North, and 
I would suppose in the South, although 
they could probably not share in it at 
the time. So without too much cere- 
mony, and with very little discussion, the 
land-grant college bill finally went 
through. 

When all is said and done, it involves, 
even as of today, only $5 million, which 
is a drop in the bucket compared to the 
bill before us. Here is a grant program 
in which the U.S. Government will 
spend $2%% billion in a period of 3 years. 
I trust there is no one in this Chamber 
so naive as to believe that is where it is 
going to stop. This is just a beginning, 
and year after year it will snowball, it 
will increase, it will expand, other items 
will be added; and it will be interesting 
to see what will happen to this measure, 
if ever enacted into law, 10 years hence. 

Second, it has been pointed out that 
Federal aid is as old as the Constitution, 
if not older. It is rather interesting how 
these singular ideas are bandied about 
when they are a departure from the his- 
torical facts. 

In 1780 the Congress asked the States 
to re-cede to the Federal Government the 
western lands they claimed. Seven 
States did so. Then a question arose as 
to what to do with the lands, after the 
Federal Government retrieved title to 
the lands. There were no buyers. The 
lands could not be sold. Someone hit 
upon the happy idea that the lands 
should be given away. That was tried. 
Actually, a billion or more acres were 
given away. Some 70 million acres were 
given ostensibly—I emphasize the word 
“ostensibly”—to schools. This included 
in fact, section 16 in every township. 
But if one goes back to examine the 
debates with respect to the bill one dis- 
covers that the lawmakers scarcely men- 
tioned education. 

That is not of interest to them. They 
knew that 98 percent of all the people, 
and that meant 98 percent of all the 
schoolchildren, lived east of the Alle- 
gheny and Appalachian Mountains, not 
west. There were only a few people west 
of the mountain areas. What those men 
wished to do, if they could, by the give- 
away program, was to lure more set- 
tlers—to lure more new frontiersmen 
west of the Allegheny and the Appala- 
chian Mountains. That is how they hit 
upon the deal, and they had very little 
interest in trying to tie it up to education. 

That idea persisted as late as 1787, 
when Congress uttered the Ordinance of 
1787, for the guidance of that huge 
Northwest Territory of which my own 
State was a part. 

The amazing thing is that in the same 
year, 1787, when the Northwest Ordi- 
nance was finally passed, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was formu- 
lated. How singular, when people try to 
tie the idea of education to it, that noth- 
ing was heard of education in the de- 
bates in the Constitutional Convention 
in Philadelphia. Nothing was said about 
it, and the makers of the Constitution 
carefully and religiously abstained from 
any mention of education in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 
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When it is said that Federal aid is as 
old as the Constitution, this has no re- 
gard for the basic historical facts which 
are involved, and is nothing more than 
a superficial opinion which is not borne 
out by history. 

It is argued that the impacted area 
bill, to take care of schools in the areas 
which have the children of soldiers who 
have to go to school, is a case in point. 
It is not a case in point at all, for a very 
good reason. The Federal Government 
went into certain areas and there, by 
declarations of taking, preempted land 
for a cantonment, for a campsite, for 
a military installation, for a factory or 
for an enterprise to manufacture the 
instrumentalities of war. Since the 
land was taken, this removed that much 
land from the tax rolls of the commu- 
nity and of the county, and thereby di- 
minished the revenues not only of the 
county and of the community but also 
of the school district in the area as well. 
Something had to be done. If local 
schools were to accept the children of 
soldiers and the children of Federal 
civilian workers, then in all equity and 
in all conscience it was necessary for 
the Federal Government to take some 
action. What it did, in the bill relating 
to impacted areas, was to make avail- 
able financial help in lieu of the taxes 
which were lost. That was the basic 
consideration involved. Who shall ar- 
gue, in the face of that, that it was an 
aid-to-education proposal? 

It has been pointed out that we aid 
the vocational courses in schools over 
the country and, very notably, agricul- 
tural schools. The fact of the matter 
is that the first aid to vocational schools 
was enacted by the Congress a few weeks 
after we got into World War I. Asa 
result, there was a clamor that more 
emphasis should be placed upon the 
things which might be conducive to the 
training of youngsters, who might be- 
come of greater value to the war effort. 
It was a war measure. 

I point out parenthetically that it was 
a control measure. I reread the lan- 
guage of the act of 1916. The Congress 
specifically spelled out what the schools 
would have to do with respect to cur- 
riculums. It was a control measure. 

The bill before us contains a para- 
graph which abjures in solemn terms all 
control and all intention to control, but 
the vocational aid bill was a control-of- 
curriculums bill, as surely as the English 
language can express it. 

It was pointed out that a few months 
after Sputnik began to excite the imag- 
ination and to cause some concern, we 
passed the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. What did we do? The great 
cry was for more scientific talent. The 
great cry was for people who would de- 
vote themselves to the languages, to 
physics, to mathematics, to science. 
That was a curriculums control measure, 
no less, born out of an incident which, 
in my judgment, cannot be so consid- 
ered when we have before us a general 
support bill for aid to education. 

At no point, Mr. President, in all the 
recitals or in all the exhibits which have 
been presented, has anyone come forth 
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with a clear-cut item of past history to 
support the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone in for general school 
support before and that school aid is as 
old as the Constitution. That is simply 
one of those manufactured cliches 
which under no circumstances will hold 
water. It is a tribute to our careless 
examination of what the history books 
really indicate. 

I thought those items ought to be dis- 
posed of first, since Senators have 
talked about the various acts upon the 
statute books, seeking to indicate there 
is ample authority or ample evidence 
to indicate the Federal Government’s 
interest in the field, and that the Fed- 
eral Government has followed this kind 
of course before. 

In 90 years the Congress has always 
resisted a so-called general support to 
education bill; but it is before us, and I 
am opposed to it. There are reasons for 
being opposed to it. 

The first reason I cite, Mr. President, 
is the controls which can be found in 
the bill itself. One need only go into 
the provisions of section 110, which 
deals with the applications to be sub- 
mitted by the State agencies, to show 
that control begins at once. 

Oh, I know how lightly the argument 
has been thrown off on the grounds 
that what I refer to as controls are only 
directions which one cannot escape and 
which are not actually controls at all. 

I suggest that Senators look at sec- 
tion 110, which deals with the form and 
the content of the applications that 
must come from State educational agen- 
cies if they want some of the money 
that is authorized, and I presume will 
be appropriated under the bill. The 
language speaks for itself. It requires 
no interpretation. It requires no am- 
plification on my part. I merely read 
it. Section 110(a) provides: 

A State which desires to receive its allot- 
ments under this title shall submit— 


It does not state “may submit.” The 
State ‘shall submit.” That language is 
a mandatory admonition to the State— 


through its State education agency an appli- 
cation to the Commissioner which— 


Then follows whole series of criteria. 
What is the first one? The application 
would not be considered unless the State 
provided assurance that it was the sole 
agency. So we say to the State, ‘There 
must be a single agency through which 
all these applications must be fun- 
neled.”’ 

The second provision is that States 
must specify the proportion that will be 
expended for public school teachers’ sal- 
aries and construction of public school 
facilities. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion about the modification of that 
provision. There was no intent to hold 
the States too strictly to the line. But 
that is the question we are voting on. 
So the State shall specify how much is 
for teachers’ salaries; how much for 
construction; and how much for other 
Purposes. If that is not a control di- 
rection, I have never seen one. 

The third requirement is that the 
application must contain criteria and 
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procedures to insure that in allocating 
funds the neediest shall have priority. 
Who shall determine which schools are 
the neediest? A school board may have 
one idea; a State agency may have an- 
other. But some facts must be adduced, 
and if the school board or school district 
has agreed, a review principle is pro- 
vided, and a State agency cannot deny 
the right to have the application 
reviewed. If that is not a species of 
control, I have never seen it. 

Then the _ application 
forth— 

The criteria and procedures, consistent 
with the purposes of section 109, on the 
basis of which local education agency proj- 
ects under such section will be approved by 
the State education agency; 


That provision contains a variety of 
elements. If that is not a type of con- 
trol, I have never seen it. 

The fifth point requires that there be 
assurance, which must be solemnly writ- 
ten into the application, that— 

Every local education agency whose ap- 
plication for funds under this title is de- 
nied will be given an opportunity for a 
hearing before the State education agency. 


The Federal Government would man- 
date that agency to provide a hearing 
and a review for a local school board. 
If that is not an intrusion into State 
affairs, I have never seen it. 

Then there is an accounting provision 
and a good many others that I could 
allude to. 

How naive can we be when we say in 
pious and solemn terms that section 102 
recites the fact that there shall be no 
Federal control? It is rather interest- 
ing language. I wonder why the com- 
mittee did not merely say, “In the ad- 
ministration of this title there shall be 
no direction, control, or supervision of 
any kind whatsoever,” and let it go at 
that. That is not what the bill provides. 
Section 103 provides: 

No department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determination, personnel, cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, or the ad- 
ministration or operation of any school or 
school system. 


We think we can nail it down by lan- 
guage, and things pop up that we never 
quite imagine. Yesterday the Senator 
from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE] attempted 
to add a proviso that no withholding 
of funds should obtain under any obli- 
gation under this act. The proposed 
amendment raised a very curious ques- 
tion. The bill would authorize funds for 
3 years. Then we must appropriate ac- 
cordingly. What will happen in 3 years? 
Many things. What will happen in the 
field of civil rights? What will happen 
as to integration and segregation? Who 
shall say? But when we have nailed it 
down and the bill provides: 

No funds shall be withheld that are au- 
thorized under the provisions of this act. 


We shall have locked the door. I think 
a pretty good case could be made against 
any proposed legislation that might be 
subsequently introduced to deal not only 
with the segregation and integration 
issue, but also with other issues that 


must set 
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may not be presently foreseen. So I 
am against the bill because I do not 
believe that language will stop control. 
I do not believe it will stop the nation- 
alization of the school systems of the 
country before we get through. 

Finally, the bill starts with controls. 
So let no one be under any delusion as 
to what will happen once the venture 
is made. 

In order to clinch that point, I refer 
my colleagues to the language that ap- 
pears on page 626 of the hearings. Here 
are some selected references to Federal 
school control and a national system of 
education. First, there is a quotation 
from an editorial published in “The Na- 
tion’s Schools,” issue of September 1960, 
as follows: 

There’s something quite naive in the way 
we school people talk about Federal con- 
trol of education. Some of us seem to think 
that Federal influence on education can be 


prevented simply by stating that it shall not 
exist. 

The next time someone tells you that he 
is absolutely opposed to Federal control of 
education, ask him to define what he means 
by control. What is it? How does it oper- 
ate? How does it grow? 

Federal direction is inherent in any Fed- 
eral law or any Federal court decision per- 
taining to education. This is true, even if 
Congress delegates to the States the ad- 
ministration of a Federal grant. 


The school people are not fooled, Mr. 
President. It is astonishing to hear these 
arguments we have heard on the floor, 
that here is pious, pontifical language 
which securely closes the door on Fed- 
eral control. The school people have 
been speaking out on this matter them- 
selves. I quote from another school 
magazine called Overview, of November 
1960. What does it say? I will read 
only one sentence. I believe that is 
enough: 

The United States is inexorably moving 
toward a national system of education. 


It is not necessary to read any more. 
Anyone who is curious about it will find 
that quotation on. page 626 of the hear- 
ings. There is another quotation, on 
page 627. It is by Theodore Brameld, 
professor of education, Boston Uni- 
versity. He says: 

The National Government should exercise 
the same authority over the spending of 
school funds as it does in other areas; other- 
wise, there would always be the danger of 
Federal money being squandered by domi- 
nant minorities in States or localities. 


Control of funds, and how they should 
be spent. If this is not control, then I 
do not know the meaning of the word 
“control.” 

Here is still another quotation from 
a great educator, John A, Hannah, pres- 
ident of Michigan State University, in 
a speech before the National War Col- 
lege. The preceding President appointed 
Mr. Hannah Chairman of the Civil 
Rights Commission. He said that edu- 
cation must be “a primary instrument of 
national policy.” 

There are other quotations, from 
Harold W. Stoke, president of Queens 
College; Mr. H. Thomas James, of the 
School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 
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I had better give the country the bene- 
fit of the whole quotation. He said: 

As the States have denied, first to the 
family, and then to local communities, the 
right to make decisions on education con- 
trary to State-defined policy, so the Nation 
- May be expected to deny to the States the 
right to make decisions on educational policy 
that are not in accord with the emerging 
national policy for education. 


There are others. I need not read any 
more. However, if they do not clinch 
this matter of what the ultimate ob- 
‘ jective is, namely Federal control of ed- 
, ucation, and education as an instru- 

mentality of national policy, then all I 
can say is those who read this and still 
disbelieve are beyond redemption. I use 
that expression in the most refined sense. 

So I summarize at this point to say 
that what is before us is not new. It 
has been here for 90 years or more. 

There is nothing in the arguments 
which have been advanced that the Fed- 
eral Government has immersed itself in 
this field of aid to education. All one 
needs to do is to look at the qualifying 
circumstances. There are controls al- 
ready in the bill. The basic objective 
finally is to give the Federal Government 
control over the educational system and 
make it an instrument of national 
policy. 

Here is a partisan note that I must 
intrude—and yet it is not so badly par- 
tisan. I was thinking about our Na- 
tional Republican Convention in Chicago 
in 1960. I have served on rxesolutions 
committees of national conventions for 
years, first in one capacity and then in 
another. There are a great many sub- 
dommittees, and I have served as chair- 
man of some of these subcommittees, 
once on civil rights. In that connection 
niy recommendation was adopted by the 
full committee and it was transmitted 
finally to the convention as such, and it 
was adopted by the convention. 

But, Mr. President, I notice that dele- 
gates try not to make too much of these 
arguments. When it is pointed out that 
this was subscribed to by the Republican 
Party in solemn conclave in 1956 and 
1960, the president of a western univer- 
sity went to the trouble of polling every 
delegate who attended the convention in 
Chicago in 1960. There were 1,331 dele- 
gates. He polled them on two questions: 
Did they favor salaries for teachers in a 
Federal aid bill? The answer was: Yea, 
3 pareent; nay, 96 percent. Then he 
polled them on this question: Are they 
interested in Federal aid for classroom 


construction? The answer was: Yea, 
18 percent; nay, 81 percent. There is 
the story. 


Far be it from me to reflect upon the 
solemn deliberations of the party and 
the convention in which I had a modest 
part. However, so often these things do 
not come fully to the attention of the 
delegates. Time is of the essence. We 
have to move forward with a great party 
platform. There is the usual timidity 
on the part of the delegates who do not 
want to provoke a floor fight. 

But when they got back there and 
took count of themselves, here was what 
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they said on the question. So when 
someone rises up to say to me, “Your 
party endorsed it,” well, I can only say 
that here is a very careful poll, and the 
delegates themselves, certainly in the 
light of hindsight, were absolutely op- 
posed both to Federal aid for teachers’ 
salaries and Federal aid for construction. 

The third reason for opposition to the 
bill is that when all is said and done it 
is only a token. The present expendi- 
tures for education are in the range of 
$16 billion per year. The additional 
amounts proposed in the pending bill 
for the 3-year period are only of 
token size and would have only a modest 
impact. The best authorities in this field 
insist that gradually local and State ap- 
propriations and expenditures for this 
purpose will gradually increase. The 
greatest authority in the school field— 
in fact, the one man who could speak 
with authority and who came before the 
committee—indicated that the school 
districts could take care of themselves, 
and he anticipated on a historical basis 
that the $16 billion in expenditures at 
the local level could be expected gradu- 
ally to increase to $24 billion and then 
perhaps to $31 billion. At the local level 
the States can do this job pretty well 
for themselves, and so can the local dis- 
tricts. 

There is one interesting feature in 
connection with this question. I men- 
tioned that Roger Freeman is the one 
man who has devoted many years to this 
matter and is the one who could speak 
with authority about it. All one has to 
do is to consult the witness list which 
appears in the front of the hearings. It 
merits a careful examination. So I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the table of con- 
tents of the hearings because it makes 
good reading. 

There being no objection, the index was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 
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133 
Alcott, Chauncey G., president, board 
of school directors, Hanover, Pa., 
to Senator Morse, dated March 14, 
1311 
Allott, Hon. Gordon, a U.S. Senator 
from the State of Colorado to Sen- 
ator Hill, containing letter from 

Robert H. Johnson, superintendent, 

Jefferson County public schools, 

BO, GUO asec cnsen scenes 

Bailey, Nathan, president, Christian 
and Missionary Alliance, New York 

City, to Senator Morse, dated March 

IN aE cannes ih teneaieeasoeaiadae te 

Barnes, D. Keith, M.D., Davis County 

Health Department, Kaysville, 

Utah, to Senator Bennett, dated 

EES WE SA ic crenttnn mcharetietiewnercin 

Barlett, Hon. E. L., a Senator from 
the State of Alaska, to Senator 

Morse, containing a supplementary 

TAI ere mm cheep iis wide ti 

Bemis, Maynard, executive secretary 

Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, 

Ind., to Senator Morse, containing 

copy of board’s statement of posi- 


723 


1219 


1144 


1180 


1308 
Benner, Lester C., general superin- 
tendent, Churches of Christ in 
Christian Union, to Senator Morse, 
dated March 23, 1961_-...-______- 
Biondolille, Gabriel, College of Our 
Lady of the Ozarks, Carthage, Mo., 
to the subcommittee, dated March 


1208 


1278 
Bittner, Mark R., National Council of 
Real Estate Taxpayers, Allentown, 
Pa., to Senator Morse.........._. 
Brandt, Henry, president, Evangelical 
Mennonite Brethern Conference, 
Omaha, Nebr., to Senator Morse, 
dated March 22, 1961___.._..______ 
Brother Anthony Frederick, 8S.M., 
chairman, Department of English, 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, to Senator Morse, dated 
BERtCh 40; 20GB aces. wesc ica 
Brother Raymond Fleck, C.S.C., St. 
Edwards University, Austin, Tex., 
to Senator Morse, dated March 15, 


1290 


1209 


1291 


1297 
Frederick, president, 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, New York, N.Y., to Senator 
RNG Sais Since ca 
Bush, Hon. Prescott, a U.S. Senator 
from Connecticut, to Senator 
Morse, dated March 10, 1961, with 
erbnemanents. 2.2... esse... a 
Calvert, Gordon L., Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Senator Morse, 
containing statement__.._.... .. 
Carling, Daniel F., Potter Township 
School District, Monaca, Pa., to 
Senator Morse, dated March 7, 
BOR, diel... LNbiandiduWine tes 
Cohen, Wilbur J., Assistant Secre- 
tary, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to Senator 
Morse, dated April 7, 1961.._.-. 761, 767 
Dunn, Harvey E., president, Grant 
District Teacher's Association, Del 
Paso Heights, Calif., to Senator 
Morse, dated March 17, 1961_._. 1288 
Eggers, Ben, executive secretary of 
parish education, Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod, Kansas 
district, to Senator Morse, dated 
Searls: 14, 2901 Sa5i dosiics elec 1213 
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Ewart, William J., president, Elemen- 
tary Class Room Teachers Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia, 
telegram to Senator Morse._ ~~~. 

Faugmeier, Robert A., national direc- 
tor, United Christian Missionary 
Society, Indianapolis, Ind., to Sen- 
ator Morse, dated March 22, 1961. 

Flemming, Hon. Arthur S., Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to Clarence Mitchell, 
NAACP 

Frantz, Roy O., president, National 
School Boards Association, Evan- 
ston, Ill., to Senator Morse, March 


Frantz, Roy O., president, National 
School Boards Association, Evans- 
ton, Ill., telegram to Senator Hill_. 

Freeman, Roger A., Claremont Men’s 
College, Claremont, Calif., to Sena- 
tor Morse, containing appendixes 


Frizzell, Rev. John R., Jr., rector, St. 
St. Alban’s Episcopal Church, An- 
nandale, Va., to Senator Morse, 
dated March 15, 1961_..--_--.------. 

Fuller, Edgar, executive secretary, 
Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers, letter containing question- 
naire to 35 chief State school offi- 
cers and their replies.......---.-. 

Gavin, Evelyn M., L.H.S., Third Or- 
der of Our Lady of Mount Carmel, 
Scapular Bureau, New York City, to 
Senator Morse, dated March 22, 


Gellhorn, Walter, Betts professor of 
law, Columbia University, New 
York City, to Senator Morse, dated 
Dieta. BG, 2a etrnnne eee ay 

Givler, Mrs. Homer M., Kansas Bap- 
tist Woman’s Mission Society, Kan- 
sas City, Kans., to Senator Morse, 
dated March 23, 1961_-...-.-.-... 

Graham, C. V., president, Center 
Stake of Zion, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, Inde- 
pendence, Mo., to Senator Morse, 
dated March 23, 1961_........---- 

Groff, Clarence, acting chairman, Sid- 
ney Deanery, Council of Catholic 
Men, to the subcommittee, dated 


Gruening, Hon. Ernest, a U.S. Sena- 
tor from the State of Alaska, to 
Senator Morse, dated March 16, 
1961, containing remarks from 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD enti- 
titled “A Better Formula for the 
Allocation of Federal Funds for 
TAR? ii distidd a sescsiid coun 

Dated March 15, 1961, containing 
statement of Dr. George W. Rog- 


Hamilton, Thomas J., chairman, 
NCAA Fitness Committee, Athletic 
Association of Western Universi- 
ties, San Francisco, Calif., to Sena- 
tor Morse, dated March 21, 1961... 

Harman, Rev. Robert J., minister, 
Hope Presbyterian Church, Water- 
town, N.Y., to Senator Morse, dated 
I sc Ri cererstneninciaaenntcsmmediiation 

Harmelink, Ray J., associate general 

secretary, United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., to Senator 
Morse, dated— 


Harris, Herbert E., II, president, Fair- 
fax County Federation of Citizens 
Associations, to Senator Morse, 
dated April 5, 1961................ 
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Harris, Sterling R., superintendent 
of schools, Tooele, Utah, to Sen- 
ator Bennett, dated March i14, 


Holt, G. Harold, superintendent, 
Davis County school district, Farm- 
ington, Utah, dated March 16, 1961-_ 

Hoyt, Joseph W., temporary president, 
AFGE Local 2024, Kittery, Maine, 
to Senator Morse, dated March 22, 
1961 

Hummon, Serge F., secretary, Board 
of Home Missions, Congregational 
and Christian Churches, New York 
City, to Senator Morse, dated April 
9, TORR csi sip uitinn dl nace ene 

Hymes, Mrs. Charles, national presi- 
dent, National Council of Jewish 
Women, New York, N.Y., to Senator 
Morse, dated March 13, 1961, con- 
taining statement. ..........--.. 

Isbill, O. Ralph, general officer, Open 
Bible Standard Churches, Inc., Des 
Moines, Iowa, to Senator Morse, 
dated March 22, 1961_..-._.-.___.. 

Jackson, Hon. Henry M., a US. Sen- 
ator from the State of Washington, 
to Senator Morse, dated March 13, 
1961, with atachments__...-.....-. 

Jageman, James E., superintendent, 
Knob Noster Public Schools, Knob 
Noster, Mo., to Senators Symington 
and Long, dated March 15, 1961__- 

Johnston, Hon. Olin D., a U.S. Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, to Sen- 
ator Morse dated March 13, 1961. 

Kaminetsky, Dr. Joseph, national di- 
rector, Torah Umesorah, New York 
City, to Senator Morse............ 

Keiller, James A., president, Interna- 
tional Pentecostal Assemblies, At- 
lanta, Ga., to Senator Morse, dated 
Se ee 

Kelley, Dean M., executive secretary, 
National Council of the Churches 
of Christ, to Senator Morse, dated 
Aptl:@)  10C@basse. a ce 

Kirk, Russell, Mecosta, Mich., to Sen- 
ator Morse, containing his biog- 
raphy and an article entitled “Do 
We Want Federal Subsidies for the 
Schools?” 

Lambert, Sam M., director, research 
division, National Education Asso- 
ciation, dated March 24, 1961, to 
Senate? MOC ...ndtnncicnntoctsem 

Lehman, Rev. Glen A., national ex- 
ecutive secretary, Independent 
Fundamental Churches of America, 
Chicago, Ill., to Senator Morse, 
dated March 22, 1961........... . 

Leskes, Theodore, director, legal divi- 
sion, American Jewish Committee, 
to Senator Morse, dated March 


Logan, William B., president, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Inc., to 
Senator Hill, dated April 5, 1961__. 

Long, Hon. Edward V., a U.S. Senator 
from the State of Missouri, to 
Senator Morse, dated April 4, 1961... 

Long, Hamilton A., New York City, to 
Senator Morse, dated March 21, 
ROG I sai neni mm ditibiniem penne pinion 

Lyle, Dorothy, president, American 
Home Economics Association, tele- 

to Senator Morse, dated 


Lynn, John C., legislative director, 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Washington, D.C., to Senator 
Morse, containing statement____.. 
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McCormack, Hon. John W., a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, to Senator Morse, 
dated— 
a a ae ee 
Maroh 90,1061... ..2.-........... 
McDonough, James R., executive sec- 
retary, Hawaii Education Associa- 
tion, Honolulu, to Senator Morse, 
dated April 3, 1961, containing reso- 
lution adopted March 29, 1961_--_-- 
McFeely, Elizabeth K., special services 
deputy, superintendent of schools, 
Alameda County, Calif., to Senator 
Morse, March 21, 1961, containing 
resolution adopted March 17, 1961. 
McMahon, Joseph H., New York City, 
to Senator Morse, containing state- 
ment signed by various individ- 


ae settle th Geeta de ne oe apacin 
Magliolo, Andrew J., M.D., Dickinson, 
Tex., to Senator Morse, dated 
SE We, Se sitet cena eco 


Mark, Ruth, president, PTA, Public 
School 61, New York, to Senator 
Morse, dated Mar. 21, 1961____---- 

Martin, Samuel E., county superin- 
tendent, Seneca County schools, 
Tiffin, Ohio, to Senator Morse, 
Gute® tit: 3; OCT... 2 2.5.5... 

Mays, Floyd R., Jr., M.D., Medical 
Arts Clinic Hospital, Big Spring, 
Tex., to Senator Morse, dated Mar. 
py “Wee see a 0 se 

Melvin, Billy A., executive secretary, 
National Association of Free Will 
Baptists, Nashville, Tenn., Mar. 22, 


Metcalf, Hon. Lee, a U.S. Senator 
from the State of Montana, to Sen- 
ator Morse, enclosing a letter from 
Harry H. Cloke, principal, Lame 

Deer Public Schools, Lame Deer, 


To Senator Morse, dated Mar. 
20, 1961, containing a letter 
from Ruth Putz, superin- 
tendent of schools, Valley 
County, Mont.--..-.--..-.. 

Miles, Clarence R., manager, legisla- 
tive department, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, con- 
taining attachments to Senator 


Miller, Arthur L., executive secretary, 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, 
St. Louis, Mo., to Senator Morse, 
Gubed Siar: G8;-20G1 woo o22 55a cee 

Mitchell, Clarence, director, Wash- 
ington Bureau, NAACP, to Senator 
Morse, dated Mar. 10, 1961, con- 
taining statement of Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary, NAACP_.---.-_. 

Mitchell, Clarence, director, Wash- 
ington Bureau, NAACP, telegram 
dated Aug. 29, 1960, and letters 
dated Nov. 8, 1960, to Hon. Arthur 
S. Flemming, Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 


Mitchell, Glenn F., superintendent, 
Madison Public Schools, Madison, 
Kans., to Senator Morse, dated 
A a EA SF OC eae 

Mondy, J. L., executive secretary, 
General Association of General 
Baptists, Poplar Bluff, Mo., tele- 
gram to Senator Morse, dated Mar. 
SP ge ceds. cee Se 

Morse, Hon. Wayne, to Senator 
Mansfield, Representative Rayburn, 
Senator Humphrey, and Represent- 
— McCormack, dated Mar. 14, 
ee ee 

Morse, Hon Wayne, to Dean Katz, 
Professor Howe, and Professor 
Sutherland, and replies thereto... 
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Mortola, Edward J., president, Pace 
College, New York City, to Senator 
Keating, dated March 10, 1961_--- 

Newman, Chas. C., superintendent of 
schools, Paxton, Ill., to Senator 
PR Chath a snc akitibekipmictind ase 

Nichols, William B., president, Public 
Education Association, New York 
City, to Senator Morse, dated March 
28, 1961, containing prepared state- 
CRONE de coker wannts456~6sabed~su 

Nolan, Robert L., M.D., Oakland, 
Calif., to Senator Hill_--.---..---- 

Norby, Theo J., commissioner, Alaska 
State Department of Education, to 
Senator Bartlett, dated March 8, 


O’Connor, Warren B., secretary, Citi- 
zens for Educational Freedom, 
Hales Corner, Wis., to Senator 
Morse, dated March 21, 1961__----- 

Oklahoma County Republican Wom- 
en’s Club, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
to Senator Morse, dated March 7, 


Pelissier, Charlotte N., legislative 
chairman, American Association of 
University Women, to Senator 
Morse, dated March 18, 1961__---- 

Pell, Hon. Claiborne, a U.S. Senator 
from Rhode Island, to Senator 
Morse, dated March 10, 1961, with 


Phillips, Ferman, president, National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers’ Associations, to Senator 
Morse, dated March 9, 1961, con- 
taining a prepared statement-_-_--_- 

Raymond, Thelma M., _ secretary, 
Classroom Teachers Council, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, telegram to Sen- 
Ct RS oo nn cic te ES he 

Regan, Robert, Jr., director, general 
board of the Christian Social Con- 
cerns of the Methodist Church, to 
emeser Wiarte 1 k eo eiccbae dae 

Regner, Rabbi Sidney L., executive 
vice president, Central Conference 
of American Rabbis, to Senator 
Morse, dated March 23, 1961_---__- 

Rehberg, Jane A., president, Michigan 
Federation of Teachers, Detroit, 
Mich., to Senator Morse, dated 
po ge, | eee se ee 

Rehberg, Jane A., president, Michigan 
Federation of Teachers, telegram 
to Dr. David Hilton.......-.-..... 

Reichert, Ivan, president, Argonia Lo- 
cal Teachers Association, Argonia, 
Kans., to Senator Morse, dated 
Bia: 27, 10818 kiddie dee ctincn= 

Reuss, Carl F., director, American Lu- 
theran Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Senator Morse, dated March 21, 


Reuter, George S., Jr., research direc- 
tor, American Federation of Teach- 
ers, to Senator Morse, dated April 
Th Ea ech tertiles ae nlthlacen aonb tikes 

Ribicoff, Hon. Abraham, Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Dated March 28, 1961, to Senator 
SEE cchrktiiwnciddebiwedhbndbe 
Dated April 18, 1961, to Senator 
Pili tuiaiiatthontnsencpacubadtinn citer dad alk 

Riegle, H. Edgar, district superin- 
tendent, Gettysburg Joint School 
System, Gettysburg, Pa., to Sena- 
CE Cnc cen oe ttitb een sali. 

Rinta, Eugene F., executive director, 
Council of State Chambers of 
Contmerce, Washington, D.C., to 
Senator Morse, dated March 20, 
TG depilin eatin ab oomaminidigiininin 

Riordan, Mary Ellen, president, De- 
troit Federation of Teachers, tele- 
gram to Dr. David Hilton_..._.--. 
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Rose, Herbert H., secretary, Ministe- 
rial Association, Livingston, N.J. 
telegram to Senator Morse, dated 
eet DE; TOG ES ok okie sswnwnna 

Rosine, Don, Indio Faculty Club, In- 
dio, Calif., to Senator Morse, dated 
ER eRe: cea moemeibpaiewretiinness 

Ross, Roy G., general secretary, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of 
Christ, New York City, to Senator 
Morse, dated March 13, 1961-_----- 

Ryan, Aileen B., assemblywoman, 
State of New York, to Senator 
Morse, dated March 28, 1961__----_- 

Samuel, Helen E., executive secretary, 
District of Columbia Education As- 
sociation, to Senator Morse, dated 
EE a . atc abies tenes 

Schell, Steven R., Associated Stu- 
dents, University of Oregon, Eu- 
gene, Oreg., dated February 8, 1961, 
Oy Deen Beene can aasece 

Schiotz, Fredrik A., American Lu- 
theran Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
to Senator Morse, dated March 21, 


Scott, Chas. W. H., assistant general 
superintendent, General Council of 
the Assemblies of God, Springfield, 
Mo., to Senator Morse, dated March 


Sharpe, D. R., 48th Assembly District, 
Democratic Council, Los Angeles 
County, to Senator Morse, dated 
Ranch £0; 20GR stesso ce sgees 

Shaw, R. Harland, Free World Com- 
mittee, Chicago, Ill., to Senator 
Morse, dated March 24, 1961-_-.--. 

Shemin, Henry, president Erasmus 
Hall High School, New York City, 
telegram to Senator Morse_._.--~- 

Sherer, Rabbi Morris, executive vice 
president, Agudath Israel of Amer- 
ica, New York City, to Congress- 
man McCormack, dated March 
FEC AROER Sew dni babe dda 

Siegman, Joseph, chairman, legisla- 
tive committee, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, Harrisburg, 
Pa., to Senator Morse, dated March 


Slocum, James F., superintendent, 
Minot Public Schools, Minot, N. 
Dak., to Senator Young, dated 
Pees ae, Be kes. as 

Stackhouse, William R., area repre- 
sentative, United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., Kansas City, 
Mo., to Senator Morse, dated March 


Stahl, Steve, chairman, National Tax- 
payers Conference, Oklahoma Pub- 
lic Expenditures Council, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., March 9, 1961-_. 

Stausbury, Eugene P., president, 
Board of Education, Saginaw, 
Mich., to the committee, dated 
BURGOS E BOER Boi dtincdddewdiiais 

Stevenson, Margaret, executive sec- 
retary, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, National Education As- 


sociation, Washington, D.C., to 
Senator Morse, dated March 23, 
PT a eirses isi lirtstbe tht dace clon co Disspicsishiimnn edeae 


Stovall, Travis, superintendent, Clovis 
Municipal Schools, Clovis, N. Mex., 
to Senator Morse, dated March 
26; SOG). 2303 nied, Se eens 

Sullivan, Dan J., president, New York 
Chapter, Citizens for Educational 
Freedom New York City, to Senator 
Morse, March 23, 1961, containing 
petition signed by various per- 


Synan, Joseph A., bishop, Pentecostal 
Holiness Church, Hopewell, Va., to 
Senator Morse, dated March 
Ft SRS cciunindn nm ensinbsansinw 
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Talbot, Mary N., secretary, Riverton 
Teachers Association, Riverton, 
Kans., telegram to Senator Morse-- 
Taylor, A. G., president, Charlottes- 
ville-Albemarle Ministerial Asso- 
ciation, Charlottesville, Va., to Sen- 
ator Morse, dated April 2, 1961_._-- 
Thorson, Arne, superintendent, Riv- 
erdale Public Schools, Riverdale, 
N. Dak., to Senator Young, dated 
Moenein: 60; 1061 . 6. 2. oc a-s 
Thurmond, Hon. Strom, a U.S. Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, to Sen- 
ator Morse, dated March 15, 1961-- 
Tuttle, Edward M., School Board 
Leadership in America, to Senator 
Morse, dated March 17, 1961.----- 
van der Haag, Ernest, professor of 
social philosophy, New York Uni- 
versity, to Senator Morse, contain- 
I SN a tins asic Allin in acliniati 
Ward, A. Dudley, associate generai 
secretary, General Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns of the Meth- 
odist Church, to Senator Hill, dated 
BIG 20, 1063 cnn cacctnlawcmnite 
Weymouth (Mass.) Teachers Associa- 
tion, telegram to Senator Morse--- 
Wheat, Willis J., president, Oklahoma 
Public Expenditures Council, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., to Senator Morse, 
Denes Gy We rs. oss secs. k. 
White, Don, executive vice president, 
National Audio-Visual Association, 
Inc., Fairfax, Va., to Senator Morse, 
Mievels-O0;' 1061s 206 3s 26 So ce 
Wyrick, Rex R., superintendent, War- 
rensburg Public Schools, Warrens- 
burg, Mo., to Senator Long, dated 
peeeens .37,. 19606 i. ees 
Young, Hon. Milton R., a Senator 
from the State of North Dakota, 


to— 

Senator Hill, dated March 28, 1961_ 
Senator Morse, dated April 3, 1961- 
Memorandum entitled “Estimated 
Amount of School Revenue Which 
Would Be Derived From Federal 
Property if Taxable by Federally 
Affected School Districts”_.......--- 
Memorandum on the constitutional 
authority of the Congress to enact 
yatta’ ah Aldea A eee 
Memorandum on the impact of the first 
amendment to the Constitution upon 
Federal aid to education_.._----.--- 
Memorandum submitted by Dr. William 
G. Carr, National Education Associa- 
Til tint din casks Spi thases ban cae pinitelcdied ne abet 
Memorandum submitted by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, entitled “Statement Regarding 
Method of Allocating Funds Among 
the States Under Title I of S. 1021”_- 
Memorandum submitted by Carlisle P. 
Runge, Assistant Secretary of De- 
OD ssa « ss ch as cicada Antits a chiens 
Official statement entitled ‘“‘The Church 
and the Public Schools,” approved 
by the 169th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A... 
Preliminary estimate of annual receipts 
per State if 2 cents of Federal tax on 
cigarettes were returned to the 
I li as chicas laid nebeseh bd osc walk eas 
Pronouncement entitled “Public Funds 
for Public Schools,” adopted by the 
National Council of the Churches 
Oe Gite tices ula 
Proposed amendment to S. 815, sub- 
mitted by Senator Metcalf......____ 
Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State, rebuttal statement of Msgr. 
Frederick G, Hochwalt.........._.- 


475, 
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Publication entitled “Some Constitu- 
tional Prohibitions Against Financial 
Aid to Private Schools,” by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers_---.--- 

Release from the Department of Po- 
litical Science, Washington Universi- 
ty,. Be. Lis, BOG 6066. Wd kd nto done 

Remarks by Senator Cooper in the Sen- 
ate, January 31, 1961, entitled “Edu- 
cational Opportunities of 1961’’__-- 

Remarks by Senator Gruening in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of January 31, 
1961, entitled “Federal Action for 
Education Requested by President 
Kennedy Is Essential’”’_......------- 

Remarks by Senator Morse re President 
Kennedy’s special message entitled 
“Federal Aid to Education,” from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 
SD Br dicke tnd idtgnekinatitent 

Resolution adopted by the general as- 
sembly of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A., March 9, 1961_- 

Resolution adopted by the Orange 
County, Va., Board of Supervisors_.-_- 

Resolutions and legislative policies 
adopted by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers annual meeting, San- 
ta Fe, N. Mex., November 18, 1960_-~- 

Speech by former Congressman Barden. 

Statement regarding legislative back- 
ground of Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874 and evidence of congres- 
sional intent as to permanent or 
temporary nature of these programs-_ 

Statement regarding current needs for 
Public Law 815 and Public Law 874 
compared to the need for these pro- 
grams when these two laws were 

Statement regarding survey of bor- 
rowed-up districts...........-...... 

Statements analyzing the criticism of 
Senators Gruening, Metcalf, Engle, 
and Long of Hawaii--..-..-..------ 

Summary of proposed amendments to 
Federal impact area laws--.--..-. 

Survey of teachers’ salaries in districts 
of over 10,000 population, Septem- 
Der 1960. nn nciian «te aaneinneties «bt 


TABLES AND CHARTS 


Table 1. Total of State and local tax 
collections per $100 of personal in- 
CONG ):; 106A occ p = casacndanittinm a Sees 

Table 2. Preliminary estimate of annual 
receipts per State if 2 cents of the 
Federal tax on each package of cig- 
arettes were returned to the States, 
as proposed in 8S. 293.........-..-. 

Table 3. Estimated allotments’ to 
States under 8S. 1021 (fiscal years 
1962--G4) ~ cieinwcetwe chins stn ssedoadas 

Table 4. Summary of Public Law 874 
estimated entitlements, by State, 
under existing law and proposed 
AIMCROGMIGNAG s sir ba cane d dieniaien aie 

Table 5. Summary of Public Law 815 
estimated entitlements, by State, un- 
der existing law..........-...--...- 

Table 6. School expenditures per pu- 
Pll (DY BOO) nc < cin nik eee pos 

Table 7. Personal income per pupil 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I can 
understand people who emotionally and 
romantically think this is a great busi- 
hess. But we are dealing with millions 
of dollars; and once that threshhold has 
been crossed, what will subsequent Con- 
gresses do, and how far shall we go? I 
have an idea, after a long experience in 
legislative halls, having seen the mush- 
rooming of these functions once they 
have been undertaken, that we can al- 
most predict what will happen to this 
program. The billions which will be 
added will be an onus. 

When I say that the school districts 
and the States can finance themselves, I 
turn to the table on page 630 of the 
hearings, which indicates the number of 
School-bond issues which were approved 
in 1960. The voters went to the polls, 
and 1,188 bond issues for schools were 
approved for a total of $1,762 million. 
The number which were disapproved was 
353, for a total of $401 million. Does 
that indicate whether there is an abiding 
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and intense interest in education at the 
local level? It is most definitely there, 
and the voters have expressed themselves 
on these issues. The figures speak for 
themselves, 

The percentage of bond issues ap- 
proved was 81.4 percent on the basis of 
the dollars involved, and 77.1 percent on 
the basis of the number of bond issues. 
So three-quarters of the bond issues in 
number and four-fifths of the bond is- 
sues in terms of dollars were approved by 
the voters in 1960. 

With respect to the first month in 1961, 
the only figures available as of now indi- 
cate that the number had increased by 
anotner 19 percent. Who can stand up 
in the face of actuality and in the face 
of unrepudiated facts and say that the 
local districts and the people at the 
grassroots are not doing their work? 

The next reason I assign is: Give the 
bill a chance, and after a while, not- 
withstanding all the amazing formulas, 
it will take a book of logarithms, a knowl- 
edge of trigonometry, and a slide rule 
to comprehend that little by little, and 
despite a definition of school index and 
effort, and so forth, the States will wait 
to see whether there is not more and 
more largess to be had from the Federal 
Treasury. If Senators want something 
explicit on that point, let me read a 
reference to a statement by the distin- 
guished Governor Lawrence, of Pennsyl- 
vania, on that subject. It appears at 
page 622 of the hearings: 

In Pennsylvania, Governor Lawrence holds 
off proposing any substantial increase in 
State aid for schools in the new budget; 
he looks instead to Congress to authorize 
Federal educational grants for States. 


What Governor would not, if he could, 
protect his budget, when he knows that 
all he has to do is to look at the great 
white illumined dome in Washington and 
say, “From this cometh my succor and 
my assistance.”’ 

Here was a Governor who was honor- 
able enough to express himself in that 
way. 

So the bill will destroy initiative; I 
have not the slightest doubt about it. 
It is instinctive in humankind. That 
probably will be one of the side effects, 
as the druggists say, if and when the bill 
is enacted. 

I go further. This was the very thing 
on which Woodrow Wilson commented 
in 1886, when he said: 

It was evident that no increase in the 
State appropriation for public education 
would be voted as long as there was the least 
prospect of aid from Washington. * * * 
(There was) deliberate determination to en- 
joy the easy position of a beneficiary of the 
National Government to the fullest possible 
extent, rather than to be independent and 
support a good school system by its own 
unaided efforts. 


It is fair to assume that Federal aid, 
instead of being an addition to State 
expenditures, will become a substitute 
for State expenditures. Oh, I know there 
are administrators who will measure the 
State index effort and all the other com- 
plicated terms; but how much will they 
ultimately amount to when the pressures 
are on and when the political pressure 
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gets a chance to vent itself? They will 
not mean too much. 

I said this was, after all, token assist- 
ance. Let us see. Let us divide the 
aid which will go to the States and as- 
sume they will spend half of it for 
schoolrooms and the other half for 
teachers’ salaries. If that be the case, 
approximately 17,500 classrooms a year 
will be built. What is that? The peo- 
ple now, without Federal aid, are build- 
ing 70,000 classrooms a year. So here 
comes a dubious venture which would 
add 10 percent to the number of class- 
rooms, if these allegations can be taken 
at face value. But I have grave doubts 
about it. But at its very best, it will 
probably amount to 10 percent of what 
is being done at the present time. 

Then comes the argument that the 
bill will elevate the general tone of the 
instructional staff, the teaching corps 
throughout the country, if something is 
done in the field of salaries. It has been 
pointed out that they lag so far behind. 
I had planned to interpose in the collo- 
quy the other day between the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse! and the distinguished senior 
Senator from [Illinois [Mr. Dove.as] 
when there was a series of questions. 
The question always begins, “Is it not 
true?” Of course, one invites the an- 
swer. Then, “Is it not a fact,” and the 
answer is invited. Well, I do not know. 
I simply look at the book for the answer, 
and here it is. It has been carefully 
documented. If anyone is curious about 
it, let him look at page 631 of the hear- 
ings. Here are the facts as submitted 
to the committee. With respect to sal- 
aries for female teachers and other pro- 
fessional workers who have had 4 years 
of college, the salary given is $3,533; for 
public school teahcers, it is $3,680. So 
there is a disparity, roughly, of $140 on 
the side of the teachers who have had 
4 years of college. They are ahead of the 
professional workers. 

In the case of those who have had 5 
or more years of college, the salary of 
professional workers is given as $4,612 
a year; for teachers, $4,925. The aver- 
age on the side of the teachers is $300 
higher than for the professional workers 
who have had 5 years of college work. 

No one ever says anything about ad- 
justing the figures with respect to the 
length of time one has devoted to the 
job; but if earnings are compared ac- 
cording to the length of time one has 
worked, here is the picture. For public 
school teachers, number of weeks worked 
in 1958, 27 to 47, the salary would have 
been $4,032. If they worked more than 
48 weeks, the salary would have been 
$4,418. 

Professional workers in nonschool 
jobs: If they are considered on the same 
basis, for the same number of weeks of 
work, their salaries, in the case of 27 to 
47 weeks, would have been $2,267, or 
$1,765 a year less than the salaries of 
the teachers. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in view of 
that study and the documented record, 
who can so naively. complain that we 
must.do this because the teachers are 
behind in the salary list? If they are in 
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any given State, of course that is a 
State matter, and should be handled at 
that level. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to the 
bill also for the following reason: Per- 
centagewise, there will be an enroll- 
ment decline from now on. We have 
gotten over the war baby peak; and we 
can anticipate that although the popula- 
tion will increase and although the num- 
ber of school children will increase, per- 
centagewise the increase will be smaller. 
If we continue to build schools at the 
rate at which we have been building 
them, there will not only be enough 
classrooms, but it is possible that at some 
point in the future, not too many years 
hence, there might be an oversupply of 
classrooms. Here is a figure: that in 
the 1950’s, the enrollment increase, per- 
centagewise—and I have to accentuate 
that, so that no one will mistake the 
meaning of my remarks—was 46 per- 
cent; enrollment increases during the 
1960’s—1960—70—-will be 20 percent, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census 
projections. If that continues, what will 
be the answer? In that event there will 
be enough classrooms and there will be 
enough teachers. 

Mr. President, it is amazing that au- 
thentic figures about the classroom sit- 
uation are so difficult to procure. I cite 
the following from page 643 of the com- 
mittee hearing: 

It was in 1954 that the Commissioner of 
Education testified that the classroom short- 
age totaled $70,000 classrooms; and about a 
year later the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare stated 
that the shortage would rise to 600,000 with- 
in 3 years. 

Weil, actually the most recent figure which 
the Office of Education has put out is 142,000, 
which is 228,000 less than a mere 6 years 
ago. 


In short, Mr. President, that figure 
was that the classroom shortage then 
was 142,000—not 370,000, not 600,000. 
One hundred and forty two thousand 
is a long way from the figures we 
were given not only in 1954 but also 
in the period following that year. 

So, Mr. President, that number of 
classrooms—and I have my fingers 
crossed as to whether that is an ade- 
quate figure and an accurate figure, 
knowing that there are no common 
standards for reporting classrooms and 
their use in the respective States—sim- 
ply means that the figures which have 
been supplied to us from time to time are 
of doubtful authenticity; and thus I am 
inclined to consider the private explora- 
tion which has been made, which shows 
that we are meeting this situation in a 
grand fashion. 

Furthermore, the Office of Education 
had to report that, as stated in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

In the past 4 years the number of class- 
rooms in use has increased 251,000. Now, 
the number required to take care of the ad- 
ditional enrollment in that time, which was 
48 million, would have been 170,000 which 
means that the net increase in classrooms 
that were available for the reduction of 
shortages was 81,000. 

Mr. President, statistics are wonderful 


things. It simply depends on where one 
sits and how one uses them. 
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Some observation was made to the 
effect that we are way behind the Soviet 
Union, and that should inspire fear, 
dread, and misgivings, and we should 
ladle out Federal largess in order to 
meet that situation. It was said that 
the Soviet Union has claimed that since 
the war they built enough classrooms for 
9 million children. What did we do? 
We built enough classrooms for 20 mil- 
lion children—more than twice as many. 

The Budget Bureau had its own 
doubts about these classroom shortage 
figures, and it made a field survey. But 
it has never been satisfied with the fig- 
ures that have come before it. 

Mr. President, there are so many 
things to say, but I know that I am now 
close to the time when I must conclude 
this discourse. 

But there is one other thing I must 
say—namely, that in a short time we 
shall listen to the President; and I 
apprehend—without knowing—that he 
may talk about the fevers in the world 
and about the need for more funds in 
the field of space and the need for more 
funds for this, that, and the other thing. 
I couple that with a statement made 
last Friday night, in New York, by the 
Deputy Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, Elmer B. Staats, when he ad- 
dressed the Business Advisory Council. 
I talked to him only this morning, and 
the figure does not appear in his manu- 
script. It was given in a response made 
to a question which was asked. He said 
that the deficit in the fiscal year 1961 
will probably be twice what the Presi- 
dent indicated to the Congress; and that 
would mean a budget deficit, in the cur- 
rent fiscal year, not of $2,300 million, but 
of $5,500 million or more; and there will 
be an even greater deficit in the follow- 
ing year. 

So I survey the bills that are in the 
making and the demands that are going 
to be made, and then there occurs to me 
the old question, “Is it guns and butter, 
or is it guns or butter?” 

If the world situation is as feverish as 
is intimated from time to time to the 
various congressional committees, how 
far do we go in fields of policy and ex- 
penditure where we should not venture, 
since the defense of the country, our na- 
tional security, is the first considera- 
tion—for without national security there 
can be no individual security and no 
individual freedom. So we had better 
be giving thought to the appropriation 
bills and the authorizations which are 
building up these built-in increases in 
the budget; and this is one good way to 
start. 

No need has been demonstrated, in 
any of the testimony, for the bill that 
is before us. In addition, we have the 
fact that we had better “mind our 
knitting” if in Laos, in Vietnam, in the 
Congo, in Cuba, in Latin America, in 
East Berlin, in Iran, and elsewhere, the 
situation is so sensitive and so fraught 
with danger that the taxpayers of the 
country will be called upon for larger 
and larger outlays for our security. 
There had better be a point at which 
we cut back, and I can think of no bet- 
ter point in the whole fleld at which 
to do so than to reject the bill before 
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us, because it is unnecessary. The case 
has not been made. We may need the 
money necessary to implement it for 
other purposes far more important than 
those described in the bill. 

Mr. President, I could go on and am- 
plify the case, but I see no further point 
in it. I sincerely hope the Senate wil] 
give serious thought to what I have 
urged. 

I add one point in conclusion. If 
there is any Senator on this floor who 
thinks $2,500 million is the limit for this 
bill, oh, what a tragic illusion that will 
prove to be. The distinguished Presid- 
ing Officer who sits in the chair today 
[Mr. MetcaLF]—and I am sure he does 
not mind my referring to him—was the 
coauthor of a bill called the Murray- 
Metcalf bill. What did it call for? It 
went, for that period of years, to $11.4 
billion. As I recall, it tailed off at $5 
billion a year. So let there be no mis- 
take as to what we are doing today. We 
are opening the door. Then the millions 
will flow freely, because how can a po- 
litical body finally withstand the pres- 
sures? 

This, I think, is the time to stand up 
and be counted, in the durable and basic 
interest of the country. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I intend 
to speak on the bill,. but because of the 
lateness of the hour and the coming 
joint session, I would like to yield for 
insertions in the Recorp. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
could I ask the Senator to make it very 
brief? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes. At what time is 
the Senate to go to the joint session? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Now. 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
without the Senator’s losing his right 
to the floor, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





JOINT SESSION OF THE TWO 
HOUSES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed in a body 
to the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives for the purpose of hearing a mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.), pursuant 
to House Concurrent Resolution 316, the 
Senate, preceded by the Secretary (Fel- 
ton M. Johnston), the Sergeant at 
Arms (Joseph C. Duke), the Vice Presi- 
dent, and the President pro tempore, 
proceeded to the Hall of the House of 
Representatives for the purpose of at- 
tending the joint session to hear the ad- 
dress to be delivered by the President 
of the United States, John F. Kennedy. 
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(For the address delivered by the 
President of the United States, see pp. 
8877-8883 of the House proceedings in 
today’s CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD.) 

The Senate returned to its Chamber 
at 1 o’clock and 30 minutes p.m. and 
reassembled when called to order by the 
Presiding Officer (Mr. MeEtTcaLF in the 
chair). 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I yield 
to the senior Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming may 
yield to me without losing his right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be brief. 
First, I ask unanimous consent that a 
statement that I made on the floor of 
the Senate on February 4, 1960, when a 
comparable bill was before the Senate 
last year, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. McCLe.Luan. Mr. President, I shall be 
brief. I had not intended to make any 
remarks on this measure; I had fully de- 
sired and expected to support the bill as it 
was reported by the committee. I would 
still be happy to do so. 

However, I cannot vote for the bill with 
the provisions which it now contains. I 
shall be compelled, reluctantly, therefore, to 
cast my vote against its passage. 

In my judgment, the situation in this 
country with respect to our schools does 
justify Federal aid to schools in the con- 
struction of the physical plants, the thou- 
sands of additional classrooms which are so 
greatly meeded and necessary. Such aid 
could be given, Mr. President, without de- 
stroying the integrity of local government 
and without surrendering the control of our 
public school system as it was established 
and as it has traditionally existed and been 
operated from its founding. We could give 
aid to schools in that fashion without plac- 
ing in jeopardy the operation and manage- 
ment of our schools, without running any 
risk of the control and government of our 
school affairs being transmitted from the lo- 
cal jurisdictions that now have authority 
over our school system to a central power 
located in the National Capital, because I 
sense—yes, more, Mr. President, because I am 
convinced beyond any doubt—that the min- 
ute the Federal Government provides aid for 
the operation and management of schools by 
making available funds for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries and other administrative 
expense, immediately the Federal Govern- 
ment puts itself in position, and the local 
government surrenders to the Federal Gov- 
Thnment the power to exercise control and 
domination over the school system. 

He who controls the purse strings be- 
comes the master; and we cannot escape 
it. The Federal Government can aid in 
the building of a physical plant, and that 
is over and done with; but it cannot sup- 
Ply the money from year to year for the 
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support, management, and operation with- 
out usurping the whole governmental au- 
thority and power that is now reposed in 
the State, county, municipality, and local 
school district. 

That is the direction we are taking. That 
is why I cannot vote for this bill as now 
amended by the Monroney proposal. 

Somebody has said, “Well, there is a 2-year 
limitation” on this authorization. There is, 
but it means absolutely nothing. We all 
know that teachers are underpaid. There 
is a responsibility upon us as citizens, and 
upon the State and local governments, to in- 
crease their pay commensurate with their 
duties and responsibilities. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is the wrong way to do it. 

When this bill becomes law—if it does— 
and an appropriation is made to carry out 
the expenditures it authorizes, local school 
districts’ school boards will immediately 
make contracts with schoolteachers on the 
basis of the anticipated revenues to be de- 
rived from the Federal Government by rea- 
son of this enactment. Should that mean, 
on the basis of the bill as it now stands, an 
increase in salaries for schoolteachers of 
some $300 to $500 a year, it follows that 
contracts will be made by the local board or 
Government authority with those teachers 
for another year, on that basis. 

Once that is started, once the process is 
put in motion, we will not be able to stop it. 
If 2 years from now we undertake to stop 
it, the charge will be made that the Federal 
Government is breaching confidence, break- 
ing faith, and repudiating its solemn and 
moral obligation. Mr. President, we have 
heard such charges made on this floor al- 
ready with respect to the national highway 
program. It will be contended, again and 
again, that we have obligated the Federal 
Government to do it. The States and local 
school districts will claim they put their 
faith and trust in the Federal Government; 
that they were assured this was a national 
policy and the aid would be continued. 
They will assert, and truthfully so, that they 
made their plans and commitments accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. President, what does that mean? Let 
no Senator vote for this bill thinking this 
program will be only temporary. It will not 
be. It is to become a fixed, continuing 
national policy. Maybe that is what some 
Senators want. If Senators want that, then 
let them vote for it. But let no Senator 
vote for it with the idea that it is only for a 
temporary period of 2 years. It will be of 
indefinite duration. It will be in perpetuity. 
What does it mean? It means 2 years from 
now, 3 years from now, 4 years from now, we 
will have put upon us pressures to make 
other provisions in the law which are not 
now in the pending bill. Conditions will be 
placed in the law that a school district or a 
State will not be eligible to participate in 
this program and receive these funds except, 
unless, and until it meets certain standards 
and conditions that the amended law will 
impose or administrative edict will require. 

Do not, I say to my southern friends, vote 
for this measure with any thought that the 
segregation issue is not involved. We may 
just as well be frank about it and understand 
it. It is not openly present here at the 
moment, but let no one vote for this bill 
under any illusion or false conception that 
that issue is being bypassed. It is not. 
That issue cannot be evaded. We cannot 
escape it. In due time it will be here to 
haunt us. Just one simple amendment, Mr. 
President, to this bill can be made, one sen- 
tence added, saying: “Provided, That no 
State or school district that practices or per- 
mits segregation of the races in the public 
schools shall be eligible to receive any of the 
financial aid herein provided.” 

That is all that will be needed to compel 
integration. I am talking now to my col- 
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leagues of the South who I know entertain 
the same views I do. Once the contracts 
are made by the local school authorities, Mr. 
President, on the basis of the anticipated 
Federal aid in support of and to pay the 
increased salaries to teachers, it will be. too 
late to turn back. We will have gone too 
far. Our southern schools will not then be 
able to say, “No.” They will have no alter- 
native except to integrate or lose their share 
of these Federal funds. 

No doubt some believe in integration. I 
have no quarrel with them, if that is what 
they honestly believe. That is their right. 
But I entertain a different belief. I believe 
in local self-government. I believe where 
the people want integration they should 
have a right to practice it. But I also be- 
lieve with an abiding conviction that those 
who want to segregate have an inherent and 
constitutional right to do so. I believe 
the people have a right, as they have had 
from the very beginning of our Government, 
to choose the kind of school system they 
want and are willing to administer and sup- 
port. I believe those rights should be held 
inviolate and preserved. 

I make this statement because if and when 
this issue should arise some 2 or 3 years from 
now, it shall not plague me. I shall not 
then feel that I invited it by voting for this 
bill. I shall not obligate myself to accept 
it under those terms, I shall not, as their 
representative, commit the people of my 
State to accept it under those terms. I am 
not voting on this measure under any mis- 
taken apprehension about the consequences. 
I know what the consequences will be if this 
bill should be enacted into law. 

Mr. President, it gives me great concern to 
put this Government of ours further and 
further in debt. I know some think our 
national debt of some $300 billion is incon- 
sequential. They scoff at the idea of a bal- 
anced budget. But I am disturbed about it. 
Just as certain as there is the day of judg- 
ment, just as surely is there a time of ac- 
countability in the fiscal affairs of any gov- 
ernment. That time is rapidly approaching 
for us. We will have to meet it. 

I have heard the statement made on the 
floor during this debate that Americans 
spend more money for cigarettes than they 
spend for education, and that they spend 
more money for liquor than they spend for 
education. Other similar comparisons have 
been made, I agree. But, Mr. President, who 
spends that money? It is the citizens of this 
country who spend the money, and they are 
free men and women. If they think more of 
the pleasure of a cigarette or a cocktail than 
they do about educating their children, then 
they will spend their money that way. They 
are Americans, and they are free. If collec- 
tively our citizens so indulge and pursue 
that course to the neglect of providing ample 
and necessary educational opportunities and 
facilities, then a tragic destiny is likely in 
store for us—and I doubt that any amount 
or manner of Federal aid will save us from it. 

We should spend more on education. I 
am perfectly willing to do so, I am willing 
to have the Federal Government help equal- 
ize educational opportunities by bearing 
some of the expense of building the physi- 
cal plants. It is said, “Well, a plant, a school- 
room, is no good without a teacher.” That 
is true, Mr. President, but if the little 
school district which needs a new building 
can get $500,000 from the Federal Govern- 
ment to help pay the cost of construction 
of the building, the same school district 
will have released to it for other use the 
revenues it would have had to obligate and 
apply for the liquidation of the debt in- 
curred by the construction cost. Those reve- 
nues will then be available to raise the sal- 
aries of teachers. 

Thus the original bill would help increase 
the salaries of teachers. It should be 
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passed. I favorit. But, Mr. President, I am 
not going down the road of surrender and 
capitulation with regard to the inherrent 
duty and constitutional right under our 
system of government of the local school 
districts and the local people having their 
public school systems operate in the man- 
ner they desire. I am not ready to sur- 
render that for a mess of dubious pottage. 

Mr. President, our country is blessed. We 
are blessed with wealth. We are blessed 
with abundant resources. We can have the 
kind and quality of educational system we 
want. We can have an adequate educa- 
tional system when we want it and are will- 
ing to pay for it. When we are ready to 
place the value of that system above the 
value we are placing on some of the other 
things for which we spend our money then 
we can have all that we now need and pro- 
fess to want. 

Mr. President, if every time there is a 
need for something in this country we run 
to the Federal Government and continue to 
pyramid the national debt, we can also have 
a bankrupt Treasury and an insolvent Gov- 
ernment. I shudder to think of what will 
happen to our school system and what will 
happen to our liberties and to our security 
if we ever permit that to occur. 

I wish I might have the privilege of vot- 
ing for the bill which was reported by the 
committee. I am very apprehensive—and 
I say this for the Recorp—that what is 
about to occur here in the Senate will mean 
no school aid at all of any kind. I say this 
to those who are really interested in the 
children, who are really interested in edu- 
cation and the building up of a better school 
system, and the providing of aid which will 
afford some relief in this present distress- 
ing situation. 

I am not sure that by the course which is 
being pursued we are best serving the cause 
and the purpose desired. I rather think 
what is being done here will defeat the aid 
which we would get under the terms of the 
original bill. I think what is occurring will 
mean no aid, or aid deferred, and perhaps 
long deferred. 

I should like to see the bill pass in its 
original form. I should like to have us 
make that start, which I think would be 
somewhat substantial, toward relieving ex- 
isting conditions. 

Mr. President, there ought to be a con- 
sciousness on the part of the people of the 
country that if we want education and want 
the best we have to be willing to pay for it. 
There are times when we have to make a 
choice between things which are pleasant 
and delightful which we might desire, and 
those which we really need in order to meet 
the obligations of citizenship which are 
upon us. 

Mr. President, I am not unmindful that 
political expediency suggests, if not dictates, 
the propriety of supporting Federal aid for 
education. I should like to support the 
right kind of a bill and see it enacted into 
law, but I shall not be a party to destroying 
the integrity of State and local government 
in the affairs and management of our pub- 
lic school system in this country. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. On February 4, 
1960, as shown by the Recorp, I stated 
my objections to this type of legislation. 
Everything I said about the bill at that 
time, all my reasons for not supporting 
it then, hold true now. Every reason 
that I gave then I would state again to- 
day in opposition to the pending meas- 
ure. The situation has not changed 
since that date with respect to the need 
for this type of legislation, except that 
now the need is less than it was a year 
ago. States and local communities are 
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endeavoring, with success, to meet the 
school needs of their areas, and Federal 
aid and assistance of the proposed char- 
acter are not imperative at all under 
present conditions. 

What I said then applies now: Our 
public schools will be dominated and 
controlled by Federal power and au- 
thority if we succumb to this proposal 
to have the Federal Government pay a 
substantial part of the operating ex- 
penses of our public schools. In my 
opinion if we pass the bill, it will mark 
the beginning of the end of the public 
school system, controlled by local au- 
thority, as we have known it in the past. 

Those who believe in Federal Govern- 
ment control, domination, power and 
centralized government will enthusias- 
tically support the bill, because it is a 
step in that direction. I do not sub- 
scribe to that kind of government, and 
therefore I shall oppose it. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the REcorp, as 
a part of my remarks, section II of the 
minority views that appear in the re- 
port on the bill, beginning on page 18, 
and extending down to the first part of 
page 24 of the minority views filed by 
members of the committee. 

There being no objection, the minority 
views were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


ANALYSIS OF THE BASIC ASSUMPTIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE BILL 


1. ARE OUR SCHOOLS INADEQUATELY FINANCED? 


The answer to that question is “no.” In 
the past 20 years, enrollment in educational 
institutions of all kinds and at all levels 
increased 57 percent while total educational 
expenditures increased 642 percent. Al- 
though prices more than doubled during 
this period, the increase in educational ex- 
penditures of 642 percent would still have 
been 257 percent if computed in dollars of 
constant purchasing power, as compared 
with the 57-percent increase in pupil en- 
rollment, a ratio of almost 5 to 1.1 

If we look at the share of the national 
income being spent for education we find 
a similar upward trend. In 1890, 1.4 per- 
cent of the national income was spent on 
education. In 1913 it was 2.2 percent, in 
1930, 3.7 percent, in 1950, 4 percent, in 1956, 
5.1 percent, in 1960, 6 percent. Thus the 
percentage of the national income going 
to education has multiplied more than four 
times since 1890 and increased 50 percent be- 
tween 1950 and 1960.2 It is also not with- 
out significance, that according to UNESCO 
figures, almost all other countries of the 
world allocate a smaller percentage of their 
national income to education, and that the 
Soviet Union, whose national income is far 
smaller than ours, spends no greater pro- 
portion on education than we do, erroneous 
assertions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Growth in our total educational expendi- 
tures has outdistanced the advance in both 
business profits and living standards. Thus 
between 1929 and 1958 expenditures for edu- 
cation grew 580 percent, corporate net profits, 
129 percent. As a percentage of national in- 
come, corporate profits dropped sharply from 
9.4 to 5.2 percent, while the percentage for 


1US. Office of Education, “Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education, 1955-56”; “Progress of 
Public Education in the U.S.A., 1959-60”; 
releases of Aug. 28, 1959, and Aug. 14, 1960. 

2Roger A. Freeman, “Financing of the 
Public Schools, Vol. I: School Needs in the 
Decade Ahead (1958) ,” p. 5. 
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educational expenditures rose from 3.7 to 6 
percent for the same period.’ 

When we turn to the public elementary 
and secondary schools, attendance at which 
has been declining in proportion to our 
population growth, while college and private 
school attendance has been increasing, we 
fin that the rate of expenditure has gone up 
more rapidly than the living standards of 
our people. Over the past 30 years, per capita 
expenditures for personal consumption have 
increased 57 percent, while public school ex- 
penditures per pupil have risen 166 percent, 
both ratios being m«asured identically in 
constant dollars.‘ And while this develop- 
ment was taking place public school expendi- 
tures were far outstripping public school 
enrollments in the rapidity of their increase. 
Thus, from 1900 to 1961, enrollment multi- 
plied 2.4 times, whereas school expenditures 
per pupil, on the average and in constant 
dollars, have doubled about every 20 years, 
and the current school expenditures per 
pupil have multiplied 8.4 times in terms of 
the same constant dollar, an increase more 
than 3% times as great as the increase in 
enrollment.® 

When we examine the population projec- 
tions made by the Bureau of the Census, the 
evidence indicates that the peak of educa- 
tional needs in terms of population growth 
has already been reached, and that this ratio 
will decline during the next decade. The 
school-age group (those between 5 and 17 
years of age) increased 46 percent between 
1950 and 1960. It is estimated that for the 
next 10-year period (1960 to 1970), this rate 
of increase will be cut in half, shrinking 
to about 20 percent.*® 


2. HOW LARGE IS THE CLASSROOM SHORTAGE? 


The size of the classroom shortage has been 
a major issue in the continuing debate on 
Federal aid to education. Figures on class- 
room shortages issued by the Office of Educa- 
tion show a shortage of 250,000 in 1950, 
312,000 in 1953, 370,000 in 1954, 159,000 in 
1956, 142,300 in 1957, 141,900 in 1958, 132,400 
in the fall of 1959, and 142,100 in the fall of 
1960. It we take these figures at face value, 
they indicate a reduction in the classroom 
shortage from 370,000 to 142,100 between 
1954 and 1960 without the benefit of a 
Federal-aid program.’ 

There is, however, some doubt about the 
accuracy of classroom shortage figures. In 
March 1955 the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare testified before a congres- 
sional committee that a revision of estimates 
placed the expected shortage in 1959-60 at 
176,000 instead of the 407,000 he had esti- 
mated a few months earlier. Actually, the 
report issued in the fall of 1960 placed the 
figure at only 142,100. These estimates are 
usually based on statistics prepared by the 
school authorities in each State; there are 
no national standards, and many believe 
they reflect the subjective attitudes of the 
compilers rather than any actual classroom 
situation. For example, two neighboring 
States with roughly similar classroom sit- 
uations, and great similarities in other im- 





* U.S. Office of Education, “Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education, 1955-56”; “Progress of 
Public Education in the U.S.A., 1958-59”; U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Survey of Current 
Business, July 1959. 

*“Economic Report of the President,” 
January 1961; U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census; National Education 
Association, “Status and Trends, 1959”; 
“Estimates of School Statistics.” 

°U.S. Office of Education, “Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education, 1955-56”; National Edu- 
cation Association, “Estimates of School 
Statistics, 1960-61.” 

*U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports, Series P-25, No. 187. 

7 Various reports, Office of Education. 
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nt respects—Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota—reported classroom shortages of 3,941 
and 310, respectively. The disparity is so 
eat as to raise serious doubts about the 
objectivity of many of these estimates. 

At any rate, a comparison of the inven- 
tory contained in the long-range phase of 
the school facilities survey of 1954 with the 
autumn 1959 survey shows that in those 5 
years enrollment increased 20 percent, num- 
ber of classrooms 30 percent, and the num- 
ber of pupils per classroom was reduced by 
2% from 30.6 to 28.1. 

President Kennedy in his education mes- 
sage asserted that classroom needs for the 
coming 10-year period between 1960 and 
1970 will be 600,000. This averages out to 
60,000 classrooms per year.’ However, figures 
released by the Office of Education disclose 
that between 1956 and 1961, a total of 349,- 
300 classrooms were built for an annual 
average of 69,860, or almost 10,000 per year 
more than the yearly average asked for by 
the President. Assuming these estimates to 
be reasonably accurate, it is as plain as a 
pikestaff that to take care of all estimated 
classroom needs for the next decade it will 
not be necessary to maintain even the an- 
nual volume of school construction that 
was completed in the average of the past 5 
years by the States and localities acting 
without benefit of a Federal grant-in-aid 
program.’ 

3. HOW SERIOUS IS THE TEACHER SHORTAGE? 


Here again we are confronted with highly 
suspect statistics. Thus, on August 30, 1959, 
the Office of Education reported a shortage 
of 195,000 qualified teachers. But in 1953, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare had estimated that the teacher shortage 
would be 292,000 by the fall of 1960. These 
huge disparities between projected estimates 
and actual future developments are common 
in the discussions of the issue. They in- 
dicate to us that much of the so-called data 
consists of poetry and propaganda rather 
than objective research. At any rate, even 
if we use these dubious statistics, they point 
only to the conclusion that the so-called 
need for Federal aid-to-education has been 
exaggerated by its proponents. As a matter 
of fact, the 1959 report on teacher shortages 
was so severely criticized that the Office of 
Education omitted a reference to the teacher 
shortage in its regular report in the autumn 
of 1960. 

Actually, the figures seem to indicate that 
education has made great strides in meeting 
its manpower needs. Over the past 30 years, 
the number of employees in all forms of pub- 
lic education, both lower and higher, in- 
creased 140 percent while employment in 
private industry rose by only 45 percent; 
but enrollment in public education rose at 
the same rate as the population of the United 
States as a whole—45 percent." 

Our public schools have increased their 
teaching staff proportionately faster than 
enrollment and the number of pupils per 
teacher has been consistently reduced. Since 
1900, the number of public school pupils 
rose 140 percent, the number of teachers 250 
percent, and the pupil-teacher ratio was 





*Paper presented to American Statistical 
Association on Dec. 30, 1959, by Louis H. 
Conger, Educational Statistics Branch, Office 
of Education. 

*“Staffing and Constructing Public Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, 1959-69,” 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Jan. 19, 1961. 

“National Education Association, “Esti- 
mates of School Statistics, 1959-60,” pp. 10 
and 11; U.S. Office of Education, release of 
Aug. 30, 1959, and earlier releases. 

_. “US. Department of Commerce, “National 

Income,” 1954 edition; “Survey of Current 
Business,” July 1960. 
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reduced by 11.2, from 35.6 pupils per teacher 
to 24.4 for 1960-61. Even if we take the 
figures for the last 7 years alone, the number 
of pupils increased 29 percent, the number 
of qualified teachers increased 40 percent 
and the pupil-teacher ratio declined by 2.4 
pupils per teacher (from 28.4 to 26) .¥ 

At this point we cannot resist a further 
illustration or two of the unreliability of the 
figures emanating from some of the most 
active and articulate proponents of Federal 
aid to education. Thus, in a release dated 
August 28, 1958, the Office of Education esti- 
mated the number of qualified teachers in 
1958-59 at 1,334,800 and the shortage at 
132,200. A year later, on August 30, 1959, 
it reported the number of qualified 
teachers in the same years (1958-59) 
to have been 1,400,700 or 65,900 higher than 
previously estimated. But strangely enough, 
instead of reducing the shortage correspond- 
ingly by 65,900, it increased it retroactively 
by 49,800—from 132,200 to 182,000. In that 
very same report (August 30, 1959) in which 
it raised its estimate of qualified teachers 
for 1958-59 to 1,400,700, it estimated for the 
next year, 1959-60, a supply of 1,368,000 quali- 
fied teachers, a decline of 32,700. But in the 
December 1959 issue of its magazine School 
Life the Office of Education reported that the 
number of qualified teachers had risen dur- 
ing the same year (between 1958-59 and 
1959-60) by 55,200. Thus one report suggests 
a decline of more than 32,000, another from 
the same source, an increase of more than 
55,000. 

When we come to the question of the fu- 
ture supply of teachers the outlook is highly 
favorable. If the percentage of college stu- 
dents seeking a teaching career merely re- 
mains stable over the next decade, the num- 
ber of newly graduated teachers will almost 
double. But pupil enrollment will be far 
less, for as we have pointed out it will be 
only about 20 percent as compared with 46 
percent during the last decade.” 

Much has been said about the inadequate 
earnings of the teacher. But these judg- 
ments must remain subjective unless they 
are based on comparisons with earnings of 
other segments of our population. The 
figures show that during the past 30 years 
(1929-59). teachers’ salaries have more than 
kept pace with the other working elements 
of our population. In that period, teachers’ 
salaries rose by 106 percent as compared to 
91 percent for all persons working for wages 
and salaries and only 73 percent for Federal 
Government civilian employees. It should 
also be emphasized that a huge proportion of 
our public school teachers are women, and 
all the surveys on the subject have shown 
that women teachers average higher earnings 
than other women college graduates or pro- 
fessional workers." 


4. CAN STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS CON- 
TINUE TO FINANCE THE SCHOOLS? 

In December 1959, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare conducted 
a telegraphic canvass among chief State 
school officers, 45 of whom replied. Fifteen 
of the States reported having districts 
which, although needing additional class- 
rooms, had reached their borrowing limits 
and had no access to other funds. There 
were 237 such districts, most of them small, 


2 U.S. Office of Education, “Statistical Sum- 
mary of Education, 1955-56”; National Educa- 
tion Association, “Estimates of School Sta- 
tistics, 1960-61.” 

18 Office of Education, “Projection of Earned 
Degrees to 1969-70”; “Staffing and Construct- 
ing Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 1959-69.” 

4 Survey of Current Business, July 1960; 
National Education Association, “Economic 
Status of Teachers in 1959-60.” 
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out of a national total of over 40,000—a 
showing that only one-half of 1 percent of 
all the school districts in the Nation legally 
lacked financial means to build needed 
schools... Despite the heavy burden of Fed~ 
eral taxation, the States and local commu- 
nities, as we have shown, have done magnifi- 
cently in meeting their own school needs. 
The sales of State and local bonds have been 
at a high level for the past several years, 
and the overwhelming majority of them are 
being approved by the votes of the citizens 
in the States and localities.* If the heavy 
yoke of Federal taxation were eased, there 
can be no doubt that the States and local 
community would not only be able, but 
would be most willing to increase both their 
taxes and expenditures for all public serv- 
ices including education. 


5. INEQUITIES AND INCONSISTENCIES IN THE 
COMMITTEE BILL 


It is plain that, judged by any of the rele- 
vant criteria, which we have set forth above, 
there is no “crisis in education” and no jus- 
tification for extending the activities of the 
Central Government into that area as the 
committee bill would do. But even apart 
from the lack of need for legislation of this 
type, the proposed measure is self-contra- 
dictory in important respects, inequitable in 
its allocation of benefits, and in a number 
of instances fails to achieve the President's 
stated objective of giving the greatest aid 
to those who need it most. 

The high-income States who will pay the 
largest shares of the cost of the program 
and receive the smallest allocations, which 
in many instances are considerably smaller 
than the amounts they pay out, are precisely 
the States in which most of the increase 
in school enrollment has taken place. The 
low-income States who will contribute least 
to financing the program and receive far 
larger sums in their allocations have had 
the smallest growth in pupil enrollment. 
Thus four-fifths of the increase in school 
enrollment between 1955 and 1970 has and 
will occur in States with above-average per 
capita income; but only 6 percent of the 
enrollment increase will be in the 12 lowest 
income States. 

We need to illustrate only a few of these 
inequities. According to the Office of Edu- 
cation’s 1960 survey, New York State had a 
net schoolroom need of about 10,200. Texas 
needed a net of 809. During the 3-year 
program under the committee bill, New York 
State, although paying far more than Texas 
in financing the program, will receive con- 
siderably less in allocation although its 
classroom needs are 12 times as great. Wyo- 
ming, according to this same survey, will 
have a net shortage of 22 classrooms but 
will receive the relatively enormous alloca- 
tion of almost $542 million. And finally, 
Indiana, which according to the official 
Office of Education surveys, needed 1,505 
classrooms in 1959 and 1,321 in 1960 and 
which more than kept abreast by scheduling 
the completion of 2,000 classrooms in 1959— 
60 and 2,152 more in 1960-61, will get more 
than $68 million under the committee bill, 
although it actually has more classrooms 
than the surveys indicate that it needs. It 
should be added that the average teacher 
salary in Indiana is also $370 above the na- 
tional average. 

Thus, it is plain, that the operation of 
the bill’s allocation formula is unfair. It 
appears to us to have been concocted simply 
with an eye to the unjust results which it 
actually would achieve, and with little or 
no concern for equity and fairness. 





4U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Historical 
Summary of Governmental Finances in the 
United States”; “Governmental Finances in 
1959, 1960.” 
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We would like to make this further com- 
ment. The loud fanfares which have ac- 
companied the bill are quite misleading. 
Many have been led to believe that the bill 
will add substantially to our educational 
resources. This is utterly inaccurate. The 
total amount of aid for public schools which 
it would provide is about 4 percent of what 
the States and localities will themselves 
spend on education during the same period 
even if they do not increase their own efforts 
by a single penny. And when we compare 
this additional 4 percent with the 16 per- 
cent by which the States and localities have 
during the past 5 years exceeded the rate 
of construction of classrooms asked for by 
the President for the next 10 years, it be- 
comes apparent that the committee bill will 
add little to improving our school facilities. 
But there is no doubt that it will do much 
to further impair the strength of our con- 
stitutional State-Federal system. 

Those who speak for the administration 
in behalf of this bill are equally self-con- 
tradictory in its support. Thus, during the 
interrogation of Secretary Ribicoff when he 
appeared -before the Senate subcommittee 
to support the administration bill, he ad- 
mitted that the States and localities had 
made enormous expenditures for education 
during the past 10 years. But he insisted 
that that was precisely what caused the 
problem requiring Federal educational 
grants to the States for its solution, and 
indicated that the States and localities 
couldn’t be expected to continue to main- 
tain such efforts. He said: 

“Now you have had the fantastic com- 
mitments by the States and the local com- 
munities in their State and local debt re- 
quirements, their expenditures and the in- 
crease of taxes. I think that is the reason 
why we are here now, because of that large 
increase in the past decade.” 

He referred to this increase as “indigestible 
economically” by many of the localities. 

But the committee bill, like the adminis- 
tration bill, specifically provides that as a 
condition of receiving its benefits in full, 
the States must maintain, at the very least, 
their present level of school expenditures, 
and as we read the bill, they are actually re- 
quired to increase these expenditures. 

It necessarily follows therefore that Secre- 
tary Ribicoff’s implication that the bill would 
to some degree relieve the States of the needs 
for continuing to make the enormous educa- 
tional efforts of the past few years is quite 
inaccurate. To the contrary it will add to 
those burdens if they are to secure the full 
benefits the bill provides. 

Again, Secretary Ribicoff was asked the 
following question: 

“Now, Mr. Secretary, if all the States and 
local communities were able to finance their 
own educational development, in other words 
if the problem were not a financial one, but 
rather an unwillingness on their part to ex- 
pand or improve their education facilities to 
the degree you regard as necessary, would you 
still favor a program of Federal aid to edu- 
cation?” 

The Secretary replied: 

“Personally, if I thought that every com- 
munity and every State could do their own 
I would not”.”” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
have stated my reasons. My action is 
not necessarily popular politically. I 
know that. I knew that last year when 
I took the position I assumed at that 





* Public School Assistance Act of 1961, 
hearings before the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, U.S. Senate, 87th Cong., 1st sess., 
pp. 159-160. 

37 Ibid, p. 159. 
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time. But we have listened to a rather 
stirring appeal in a message from the 
President of the United States, alerting 
and acquainting us with world condi- 
tions, the problems that we face, and 
the crisis that has engulfed us. I say 
there are responsibilities inherent in 
the bill which belong primarily to the 
States, and if we are to fight a totali- 
tarian system, let us make our system 
of State sovereignty work. 

The action proposed would tend to 
tear down our system. In my opinion, 
the enactment of the bill. would do it 
great damage and irreparable harm. 

I conclude by saying that it is time 
for all of us, in the face of world condi- 
tions today, to rise above temporary or 
immediate political considerations or 
advantage and try to vote on problems 
as important as the one before us, in the 
interest of the security and welfare of 
our country and the preservation of the 
liberties of our people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Wyo- 
ming yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senate has before it a 
bill calling for a program of massive 
Federal aid to local elementary and 
secondary education, in which it is pro- 
posed that the Federal Government un- 
dertake great new responsibilities in an 
area of our citizens’ lives which has tra- 
ditionally been reserved to the States 
and local communities. It is on this 
subject of Federal aid to education that 
I would like to speak at this time. 

I have always taken the position that 
our education system should. be 
strengthened wherever possible, and as a 
taxpayer I have been perfectly willing 
to pay whatever taxes are necessary to 
support our school system. However, I 
feel very strongly that public education 
is something that must continue to be 
financed and directed by the State and 
local communities. 

There is not a Member of this body 
who does not agree on the desirability 
of an improved education system. We 
are all aware of the tremendous strides 
that have been made in science in recent 
years and the vastly growing need for 
more scientists and engineers. I am 
sure that we would agree, also, that too 
many of our youngsters leave school 
these days without having obtained a 
good knowledge of such basic subjects 
as reading, spelling, composition, arith- 
metic, history, and literature. 

There are shortcomings in American 
education today; that is granted by vir- 
tually everyone who has concerned him- 
self with this subject at all. And I am 
equally certain that the vast majority 
of our citizens not only recognize that we 
are not perfect in elementary and sec- 
ondary education, but agree with the 
need to move forward and make vitally 
needed improvements in those areas 
which are found lacking. 

The answer that we hear for these 
problems, however, has an all too famil- 
iar ring about it. It is that we should 
simply begin another new massive Fed- 
eral program, pour billions of dollars 
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somewhere, and another problem will be 
solved. The argument has much appeal 
to it, but unfortunately the majority of 
its appeal is purely emotional, not 
logical. 

President Kennedy, in outlining his 
program for Federal aid to education, 
used such telling arguments as these: 

The quality of the students depends in 
large measure on both the quality and the 
relative quantity of teachers and facili- 
ties. * * * Our progress as a nation can be 
no swifter than our progress in educa- 
tion. * * * The human mind is our funda- 
mental resource. 


And so on. Who among us can quarrel 
with such glowing rhetoric? Every one 
of those statements by the President is, 
of course, true. Certainly we want, we 
need, and I am certain that we shall 
have, the very best in education for our 
children. 

But where in those high sounding 
phrases is the basis for the conclusion 
that is drawn from them? If the qual- 
ity of our students does in fact depend— 
as of course it does—on the quality and 
relative quantity of teachers and facili- 
ties, how does one arrive at the conclu- 
sion that this requires a massive Federal 
aid program? 

If in fact our progress as a nation can 
be no swifter than our progress in edu- 
cation—which no one disputes—how can 
we conclude from that that the only way 
to attain such a desirable goal is to have 
the Federal Government do it? 

If it is true that the human mind is 
our fundamental resource, surely this 
cannot be considered a new discovery. 
If such is true now, then it has always 
been true, and it would seem that that 
fundamental resource has been devel- 
oped reasonably well up until now with- 
out the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In his message on education, President 
Kennedy had this to say: 

Our progress in education over the last 
generation has been substantial. We are 
educating a greater proportion of our youth 
to a higher degree of competency than any 
other country on earth. One-fourth of our 
total population is enrolled in our schools 
and colleges. This year $26 billion will be 
spent on education alone. 


After hearing such a statement from 
the President of the United States, one 
would logically think that the States and 
local communities have, in fact, done a 
pretty good job, and on the basis of what 
the President has told us there would 
clearly be no reason at all for the Fed- 
eral Government to involve itself in this 
area in which such fine progress is being 
made. 

But strangely enough, that is not the 
conclusion that is drawn by the Presi- 
dent. He has told us, in effect, that since 
the States and local communities have 
done such a good job we must now have 
the Federal Government expand its al- 
ready overexpanded field of activity and 
offer aid to the States. 

However, nowhere in all of this con- 
fused welter of rhetoric and high-flown 
phrases is there a single hint of how 
money from the Federal Treasury will 
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accomplish the new standard of excel- 
lence in education. 

Some years ago we were being told 
that the Federal Government simply had 
to enter the field of elementary and sec- 
ondary education financing because the 
States and local communities were not 
doing enough. There was a huge short- 
age of classrooms; we did not have 
enough teachers; teachers were under- 
paid; and besides the States and local 
districts did not have enough money— 
nor could they get it—to correct these 
shortcomings. 

Well, despite the perennial bait of fi- 
nancial assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which would be along at any 
moment to save us, the people went right 
ahead and did the job themselves. Tes- 
timony before the Education Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare this year shows that 
in the past 20 years, while enrollment in 
our schools increased 56 percent, ex- 
penditures rose 642 percent. Our people 
have spent an ever increasing proportion 
of the national income for education, de- 
spite constantly reiterated statements 
that it cannot be done. 

We are told that there is a serious 
shortage of classrooms and that, natu- 
rally, it will take a massive program of 
Federal money to solve that problem. 

In his message on education, the 
President told the Congress that a total 
of 600,000 classrooms must be con- 
structed during the next 10 years. That 
was the figure used, too, by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
when he testified before the Education 
Subcommittee in March. But neither 
President Kennedy nor Secretary Ribi- 
coff told the Senate how fast we are 
currently building classrooms. They did 
not teli the Senate that the States and 
local communities—without a huge pro- 
gram of Federal aid—are now construct- 
ing classrooms at a rate of nearly 70,000 
per year, or in excess of the stated need. 

Secretary Ribicoff’s Office of Educa- 
tion states that we have a current short- 
age of 142,160 classrooms, but he also 
states that during the 1960-61 school 
year 69,553 instruction rooms are sched- 
uled for completion and that during 
1959-60 school year a total of 69,400 in- 
struction rooms were completed. At this 
rate, at the end of the 10-year period 
we will have 100,000 more classrooms 
than even recommended by the Presi- 
dent. Is it not proper to ask, then, where 
the emergency is here? 

The second major argument in favor 
of a Federal aid-to-education program 
concerns both the quantity of teachers 
and the salaries that they are paid. 

But again, let us find out what the 
progress has been without any Federal 
aid-to-education program. 

The National Education Association, 
long a proponent of massive Federal in- 
tervention in the public school area, 
states in its publication, Estimates of 
School Statistics, 1960-61, that the pub- 
lic school instructional staff has in- 
creased by 39 percent since the 1953-54 
school year, while pupil enrollment has 
gone up only 29 percent. And while the 
number of teachers who are teaching 
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without full certificates has increased 
in absolute numbers during that 7-year 
period, the percentage increase of 19 
percent is markedly below the increase 
of the overall instructional staff. 

The result of this improvement—all 
without Federal aid—is that the num- 
ber of pupils for each certified teacher 
has been reduced from 28.4 in 1953-54 
to 26 in 1960-61, a decrease of 2.4 pupils 
per teacher. 

Again, it would seem that the progress 
being made at the local level is admira- 
ble and should not only be allowed to 
continue, but should be encouraged. 

There is another aspect of this 
teacher-pupil ratio that should be con- 
sidered, and that is the prospect for the 
future. The Office of Education indi- 
cates that there were 378,000 earned col- 
lege degrees in 1958-59 and estimates 
703,000 for the school year 1968-69, or 
an expected increase of 82 percent in 
that 10-year period. At the same time, 
it is expected that the rate of increase 
in school enrollment will decline, now 
that the great bulk of the huge postwar 
population increase has gone through 
the schools. 

Mr. Roger Freeman, research associate 
at the Institute for Studies in Federal- 
ism, Claremont Men’s College, Clare- 
mont, Calif., whose intensive studies in 
the field of education clearly mark him 
as an expert, told the Senate Education 
Subcommittee that during the 1950’s, the 
increase in enrollment was 46 percent 
and in the 1960’s, the increase will be 
only 20 percent. He goes on to say that 
in the years between 1965 and 1969, the 
average required increase will be 25,000 
teachers, less than half as many as re- 
quired in the past 5 years. 

As I mentioned earlier, we all agree 
that too many of our teachers may be 
underpaid, but should we rush headlong 
into a great new program in which the 
Federal Government begins to take over 
the responsibility of paying teachers’ 
salaries? 

It would seem that while many teach- 
ers are still not receiving as much money 
as many people feel that they should 
receive, certainly their rate of increase, 
particularly in more recent years, has 
been commendable. It has been accom- 
plished without Federal aid to education, 
and there is every reason to believe that 
it would continue in the same direction. 

We have heard, too, that the Federal 
Government must undertake to finance 
the schools because there are some school 
districts somewhere which are no longer 
able to bear the burden. We are being 
asked to aim a shotgun at a target which, 
if it actually exists, requires not a broad- 
side, but a pinpoint. 

That the States and local communities 
have done an excellent job in financing 
elementary and secondary education 
should by now be evident from the fore- 
going facts. But perhaps it would be 
well to pull this all together and see what 
has been done in total since the begin- 
ning of World War Ii—without Federal 
aid to education. 

Figures released by the Office of Edu- 
cation show that there has been the 
enormous increase of 642 percent in ex- 
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penditures for all public and nonpublic 
schools at all levels between 1940 and 
1960. Think of it. An increase in ex- 
penditures of 642 percent while enroll- 
ment climbed only 57 percent. Can any 
fair-minded observer call that a lack of 
effort or of ability? We hear that we 
are not devoting enough of the national 
income to education. Maybe not. But 
education certainly has been consuming 
an increasing proportion of the national 
income since the turn of the century. 
Back in 1890, only 1.4 percent of the na- 
tional income went for education. By 
1960 the figure had more than quadru- 
pled—we are now devoting 6 percent of 
our national income to education. And 
even that figure of 6 percent represents 
a 50-percent increase since 1950, which 
is the decade during which the greatest 
and most prolonged cries for Federal 
aid were heard. 

It may next be asked if it is true that 
certain school districts have reached the 
point where they can no longer support 
their school systems adequately. About 
the only information we have on that 
score is the hurry-up canvass by tele- 
graph made by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in De- 
cember 1959. That report showed that 
of more than 40,000 school districts in 
the Nation, only 237—about one-half of 
1 percent of the total—claimed they were 
in a position where they had no funds 
and could borrow no more. 

A consideration of a State’s ability to 
provide for its own education needs must 
be explored on at least two other fronts. 
First of all, is it true that the local com- 
munities are failing to provide for their 
schools? Figures prepared by the In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America 
and supplied to the Education Subcom- 
mittee would not bear out that conten- 
tion. Those figures show that in 1960, 
81.4 percent of the value of bond issues 
placed before the voters of this country 
were approved at the polls; local citizens 
last year voted to bond themselves for an 
additional $1,762,821,000; sales of ele- 
mentary and secondary school bonds 
totaled $2,183,870,000 in 1960, an in- 
crease of 13 percent over 1959. In addi- 
tion, sales of such bonds in January 1961, 
totaled over $305 million, the largest 
amount of school bonds ever sold in a 
single month. 

Surely these actions cannot be con- 
strued as a lack of interest on the part of 
local citizens. The story is pretty much 
the same over the past 5 years. With the 
exception of 1956, each year since that 
time has seen sales of State and local 
bonds for all purposes top the $7-billion 
mark, clearly no indication of an unwill- 
ingness on the part of the taxpayers to 
foot the bill for improvements they con- 
sider worthy. 

As I pointed out earlier, the proposals 
for Federal aid to education that are be- 
fore us carry no distinction between those 
school districts which may honestly need 
help and those which obviously do not. 
If Federal assistance to education in cer- 
tain areas were being advanced on the 
premise that those areas of our country, 
after making every effort possible to sup- 
port their education systems, were still 
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unable to uphold our national standards, 
I would be willing to support Federal as- 
sistance in those specific areas. But cer- 
tainly that is a far cry from any Federal 
aid to education proposal which has ever 
been advanced to the Congress or from 
the one presently pending. 

Under the present bill, Federal assist- 
ance is granted to every school district 
in the United States. And that brings 
me to my second point on which this 
question of financial need and effort 
needs to be explored. Many of the 
States which will receive generous sums 
under the proposed bill have the ability 
to do more for their education system 
than they are presently doing. 

For example: the State of Texas, 
which certainly has some citizens who 
are financially able to contribute toward 
the support of their schools, has no in- 
dividual income tax, no tax on corpora- 
tions operating in that State, and no 
general sales tax. Yet Texas, which 
thus far is not taxing its own citizens, 
would, under the committee’s proposal, 
receive $58,063,833 per year and in turn 
would pay into the Federal Treasury 
only $36,805,000 as its contribution 
through Federal taxes. In addition, 
Texas collected $182 million last year in 
severance tax on oil. This tax in turn 
is passed on to all gas and oil consumers 
in the United States. Surely Texas can 
afford to support its own education sys- 
tem. It should be noted also that 
Texas has a per capita State gross debt 
of only $33.94. 

On the other hand, our own State of 
Delaware has the highest per capita 
gross State debt of any State in the 
Union—$463.35 per person. Much of 
this debt represents our endeavor to 
support our own education system, and, 
in addition, in Delaware we levy an in- 
dividual income tax on our citizens, an 
inheritance tax, and a tax on corpora- 
tions doing business in the State. Yet 
under this bill, Delaware would get the 
second lowest per pupil allotment of any 
State, or a total of only $1,239,501 per 
year against which we would pay into 
the Federal Treasury under the same 
bill $5,100,000. The extra money which 
we would be paying into the Treasury 
would go to support the education sys- 
tems of Texas and many other States 
which have thus far been unwilling to 
levy individual and corporate taxes on 
their citizens to support their own 
schools. 

As further evidence of the disparity 
of this bill, I mention the case of the 
State of Florida. Florida under the 
committee bill would get an annual pay- 
ment of $21,923,016. However, the citi- 
zens of the State of Florida would pay 
in through Federal income taxes toward 
the financing of this bill only $17,508,- 
333. Yet Florida is a State which does 
not have any State income tax, nor do 
they have any State inheritance taxes, 
nor do their corporations pay income 
taxes. 

I fully recognize that it is the business 
of Texas and Florida alone as to whether 
or not they impose individual income 
taxes or corporation taxes. However, it 
becomes the business of Delaware citi- 
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zens when those other States, through 
failure to finance their own education 
systems, ask other States to help them. 
As if this were not enough, Florida is 
circulating attractive booklets to all the 
residents of the northern States urging 
that those citizens renounce their citi- 
zenship in Delaware, Pennsylvania, et 
cetera, and establish residence in the 
great State of Florida, where they will 
be free from income and inheritance 
taxes. 

As we lose our wealthy citizens, those 
left must pick up the additional tax 
load and now, through Federal aid to 
education are being asked to tax further 
our remaining citizens to finance the 
education systems in States which are 
offering these attractions to our citizens 
and manufacturing plants. 

To point out just how far this Federal 
aid to education goes in the redistribu- 
tion of the tax money of the American 
people, I call attention to the fact that 
our own neighboring State of Pennsyl- 
vania, which surely cannot be classified 
as one of the poorer States, would, under 
the committee bill, be getting $16.56 
per pupil during the next 3-year period, 
as compared to $10.59 per Delaware 
pupil. The State of Pennsylvania is 
another State which does not have any 
individual income taxes. 

Again I ask why should we levy a 
further tax upon the citizens of the 
State of Delaware to finance the educa- 
tion system in Pennsylvania? We are al- 
ready paying a high rate of State income 
taxes, a high rate of corporation taxes, 
and have the highest per capita gross 
debt of any State in the Union. Yet 
there are those who want us to burden 
further the citizens of Delaware with 
taxes to support the education systems 
of all these other States. 

I wish to touch on one more aspect of 
this whole matter, Mr. President, and 
that concerns a point which has perhaps 
caused as much reluctance to enact such 
a program before this time as any other 
single factor. Iam referring to the ques- 
tion of Federal control of our schools. 

Much has been said on both sides of 
this question, which in itself demon- 
strates how deeply the fear of a cen- 
tralized control of public schools dwells 
-e. the minds of the people of this coun- 
ry. 

I fully recognize that those who en- 
dorse this program of Federal aid to 
education are trying in the proposed 
bills to eliminate any element of Federal 
control. However, the historical record 
has been that, in every instance in which 
there has been an element of Federal 
aid through grants, there has been an 
element of Federal control. In a test 
case in 1942, the Supreme Court ruled 
that not only did Congress have the 
right to control that which it subsidizes, 
but that it had a responsibility to exer- 
cise control over all expenditures it un- 
derwrote. 

No stronger argument against a pro- 
gram such as this has been given than 
that given by the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft when he said: 

Our schools are one of the few remaining 
bulwarks of local self-government and com- 
munity enterprise. They should remain so. 
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Mr. Taft further stated: 

We cannot give Federal aid to education 
without the Government controlling educa- 
tion. 


Former President Eisenhower, on Oc- 
tober 16, 1948, said he was opposed to 
Federal aid to education: 

So long as there is one single iota of Fed- 
eral control coming withit * * * and * * * 
the Federal Government has no right to take 
tax out of our pockets and then give it back 
to us without some form of supervision. 


A study of the history of many of the 
dictatorships shows that they expanded 
their power over the people by first tak- 
ing control of the education systems. 
In Germany under Hitler, this worked to 
the extent that in some instances the 
children under the doctrines being 
taught by the state at times turned 
against their own parents. 

Mussolini used the control of the youth 
as the background of his dictatorship, 
and in Russia today the children are 
being taught what the government 
dictates, 

Again, I emphasize that I do not 
question the motives of this administra- 
tion or any preceding administration 
which has endorsed Federal aid to edu- 
cation, but we never know when, at some 
future date, we may have in the White 
House a man who would exercise such 
controls. 

I realize that this bill has in it a sec- 
tion which specifically states that there 
shall be no Federal control over the ad- 
ministration or operation of any school 
or school system. But who among us is 
so naive as to believe that an increasing 
degree of Federal controls will not fol- 
low the adoption of such a program? 

The fact of the matter is that there are 
already built-in controls in the bill now 
before us. 

Mr. Roger Freeman, whose testimony 
before the Senate Education Subcom- 
mittee is something that every American 
who is interested in the future of public 
education in this country should read, 
supplied the subcommittee with some 
interesting and very revealing state- 
ments on this question of a national 
system of education, which would have 
its beginnings in the passage of this bill. 

Mr. Freeman said: 

John A. Hannah, president of Michigan 
State University, in a speech before the Na- 
tional War College, presented the case for 
national direction of education on the prem- 
ise that education must be a primary instru- 
ment of national policy. 

Harold W. Stoke, president of Queens Col- 
lege, declared that “this is not Federal aid 
to education; it is the Federal creation of 
education. * * * Here is no Federal aid to 
education, here is Federal education for pur- 
poses distinctly national. * * *” 

Lester S. Vanderwert, dean of the College 
of Education, Northeastern University, de- 
manded “that the myth of popular control 
of school programs should be exploded.” 
Presenting a bill of particulars against the 
locally controlled system, he proposed that 
national guidelines be developed and con- 
trol be placed in the hands of professional 
educators. State boards of education should 
be retained, but composed of classroom 
teachers who would have to work closely 
with a national board. 
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Van Cleve Morris, of the School of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University, blamed educational 
shortcomings on “our historical love affair 
with what might be called grassroots-ism 
in American education.” 

He suggested ‘“‘a gradual weakening of local 
autonomy over the school and a gradual 
emergence of control mechanisms that are 
not so socially and politically proximate to 
the educational worker * * * we should 
hope in the years to come to erect new agen- 
cies of control which would oversee the work 
of the educational profession at a little 
greater distance than is now the case.” 


There are more such statements, but 
these should be sufficient to indicate the 
trend of thinking of many of our leading 
educators. Make no mistake about it, 
they consider this legislation as merely 
the beginning. 

We should perhaps stop before acting 
on this bill and ask ourselves very seri- 
ously whether we are now prepared to 
make our State governments merely ad- 
ministrative offices of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is long past time when we 
should ask what we believe to be the 
rightful future role of our 50 States. 
And we may as well be honest with our- 
selves, for in passing this legislation we 
would have taken one more great step 
in the direction of the dissolution of our 
States as the political entities that we 
know them to be today. 

We are told by the proponents of this 
legislation that the educational fabric 
of our Nation needs strengthening. I 
agree that it does. But, Mr. President, 
the educational fabric of our country is 
not only made up of new classrooms, 
fancy buildings, and higher teachers’ sal- 
aries, desirable though they may be. 
These things in and of themselves do not 
guarantee the education of a child. 

It seems to me that the greatest need 
in our education system today is a strong, 
burning curiosity on the part of our chil- 
dren. More than anything else, they 
need to have instilled in them the desire 
to learn, to seek out for themselves, and 
to acquire knowledge. 

This entire concept of massive infu- 
sions of Federal aid is in itself sympto- 
matic of the state of our thinking. How 
are our children ever to acquire the curi- 
osity essential to increased learning if 
they are constantly being told that there 
is no reason for them to do anything? 
How do they become inventive, from 
where do they acquire traits of self-reli- 
ance and imagination if they are taught 
to look to Washington for the solution 
to all their problems? 

How can we expect our children to 
grow up to be intelligent, thinking, reli- 
able adults when we constantly drill into 
their minds the fallacious doctrine that 
for anything to be done right it must be 
done by the Federal Government? 

It seems clear to me that the solutions 
that are proposed to somewhat imagi- 
nary problems and the manner in which 
such action is justified are in themselves 
the keys to the cause of the problem 
which is said to exist. So long as we 
hear pleas for more and more Federal 
intervention into purely local matters, 
SO long as we continue to move Govern- 
ment further and further from the peo- 
ple of this country, just so long will our 
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educational fabric and individual incen- 
tive continue to deteriorate. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr.McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the ob- 
jectives of S. 1021, as set forth in the 
Declaration of Purpose, are noble. Cer- 
tainly, needed school facilities should be 
constructed and additional teachers that 
may be needed should be hired. These 
teachers should be paid adequate sal- 
aries. 

I am in full accord with those who seek 
to improve the quality of our educational 
system. I do not understand, however, 
why a Federal aid program is necessary 
to achieve these goals. 

We have been told that the States are 
unable to build the classrooms that will 
be required in the next decade. We are 
told that the States are faced with fi- 
nancial difficulties which will make it 
impossible to hire additional teachers 
and pay them adequate salaries. Final- 
ly, it is suggested—and I quote from the 
committee report: 

That it is essential to the general welfare 
and security of the United States that the 
Federal Government promptly undertake to 
provide an increased share of the national 
resources for our school systems. 


To sum it up, we are asked to believe 
that the public education system of the 
United States is faltering—that unless 
the Federal Government intervenes, we 
will be faced with an educational depres- 
sion. 

I do not accept these pessimistic pre- 
dictions. On the contrary, I choose to 
evaluate the ability of the States on the 
basis of the available data on past 
performance. 

I will admit that the statistics relat- 
ing to classroom and teacher shortages 
are open to question. Yet we must have 
some basis upon which to justify this 
program. I shall accept the figures 
offered by the U.S. Office of Education. 

In 1953, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion reported a shortage of 312,000 class- 
rooms. A year later this estimate rose 
to 370,000 with predictions that further 
increases in the classroom shortage were 
expected. While these statistics were 
being compiled, the States managed to 
construct classrooms at an average rate 
of almost 70,000 per year, thus exceed- 
ing the goal set by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. By the 
fall of 1960, the classroom shortage had 
been reduced to 142,100. 

In order to offset this magnificent rec- 
ord, proponents of this bill contend that 
the States cannot continue to finance 
the educational needs of the 1960’s and 
therefore Federal aid is essential. Once 
again, the record reveals otherwise as 
the taxpayers of America continue to 
approve school bonds to improve educa- 
tional facilities. But, even if we accept 
this contention, this bill offers no relief. 
In order to receive its full entitlement, 
each State must maintain a minimum 
effort based on the average State effort 
over the three preceding fiscal years. 

This simply means that the States 
must maintain their present level of 
progress. I believe they will meet their 
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educational needs without the coercion 
of the Federal Government and notwith- 
standing the pessimism of those who 
support this bill. 

In staffing our public schools, the 
States have also proven their ability to 
proceed without Federal Aid. Since 1900, 
public school enrollment increased by 
140 percent while the number of teach- 
ers rose by 250 percent. We now have 
one teacher per 24.4 pupils whereas in 
1900 one teacher served 35.6 pupils. At 
the same time teachers’ salaries have 
more than kept pace with those of other 
wage earners. Again, the record fails 
to justify Federal intervention. 

In praising the States for their efforts 
in meeting the educational needs of the 
Nation, I take special pride in the prog- 
ress made in my own State of Maryland. 
Since 1950, the number of pupils in 
Maryland public schools has increased 
by 70 percent while the number of teach- 
ers increased by 90 percent. During this 
same period, teachers’ salaries have been 
increased by 63.8 percent. Maryland’s 
average salary of classroom teachers is 
now $5,680 per year. Maryland thus 
ranks 11th in the Nation in the pay- 
ment of teachers. We are spending $415 
per pupil in average daily attendance. 
This is above the national average and 
represents an increase of 86.9 percent 
during the past 10 years. 

It has not been easy for Maryland to 
meet these educational needs. It will 
not be easy for us to meet future needs. 
But we are prepared to meet them—that 
is, if the Federal Government will hold 
the line and not require Maryland tax- 
payers to finance a national program 
which will cost $1 for every 75 cents re- 
ceived from Washington. 

I have no illusions that this bill will 
be defeated nor that it will be improved 
by the adoption of worthy amendments. 
Nevertheless, I deem it to be the duty 
of those who oppose S. 1021 to point out 
the shortcomings of this bill and support 
amendments to improve the bill. It has 
been implied, during the debate, that op- 
ponents of the bill should not offer 
amendments if they are not prepared to 
support the final product. .I sincerely 
hope that the time will never arrive 
when any Senator must forfeit his right 
to amend pending legislation merely be- 
cause he intends to oppose final passage 
of the legislation. 

Accepting the fact that this bill will 
pass, I wish to comment on some of the 
more glaring inequities and shortcom- 
ings of S. 1021. 

Returning to the declaration of pur- 
pose, we find it to be the intent of Con- 
gress that “inequalities of educational 
opportunities within and between States 
will be substantially reduced.” This bill 
endorses a principle of equal opportunity 
in education while permitting Federal 
funds to be used to support segregated 
schools—an activity clearly in violation 
of the Constitution. 

An amendment to prohibit such use of 
Federal funds was rejected by the pro- 
ponents of S. 1021 on the grounds that 
it was not germane to this bill and that 
it would jeopardize the benefits which 
would accrue to the little boys and girls 
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of America. I would remind the pro- 
ponents of this bill that there are 
thousands of Negro boys and girls who 
are entitled to equal educational op- 
portunities. It is about time that we 
stop treating the Negro as a problem 
unrelated to the issues which affect the 
American people. It is about time that 
we lay aside the cloak of expediency and 
give something more than lipservice to 
those principles which we claim to en- 
dorse. 

I sincerely believe that government 
should not do for the people that which 
the people can do for themselves. I be- 
lieve that government which is closest 
to the people is best. For these reasons, 
I am opposed to shifting the responsibil- 
ity for educating our youth from the 
local school districts to the States or the 
Federal Government. 

None of us are so naive as to believe 
that the program we initiate today will 
end after the expiration of 3 years. On 
the contrary, this is just the beginning. 
As the program progresses, it will be 
necessary to set additional standards and 
controls. Ultimately, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will assume the responsibility 
for educating our youth. If I may en- 
gage in the game of foretelling the 
future, I predict that it will not be long 
before we are asked to approve the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Education. 

I oppose this shift of responsibility. I 
do not share the lack of faith and trust 
of those who contend that the parents 
of America will not demand and provide 
the best possible education for their 
children. 

Finally, I would address myself to 
titles IT and ITI of S. 1021, which extend 
Public Laws 815 and 874. If we are to 
talk about germaneness, then I submit 
that these titles have no place in this 
bill. ‘The impacted areas legislation was 
not enacted to improve the educational 
standards of this Nation. Rather, the 
purpose of these laws is to compensate 
the States for land taken off the tax rolls 
by the Federal Government. If not for 
these Federal activities, this land would 
represent a lucrative source of revenue 
far in excess of the payments now being 
received. I support the continuation of 
these programs. However, I shall not 
trade my vote on this issue, important as 
it may be, for the acceptance of a Fed- 
eral aid program which I know to be 
unjustified and inherently wrong. 

Federal aid to education is not a new 
concept. It has come before the Con- 
gress periodically since 1871. Each time 
voices of pessimism warned of the col- 
lapse of our educational system. Each 
time these warnings were proved to be 
wrong as the States met current needs 
with positive action. I am confident 
that the needs of the future will be met 
by the States with equal determination. 





CASTRO'S CIVILIAN PRISONERS 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr, President, last 
night there occurred a colloquy on the 
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floor of the Senate between the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. SmaTHERS] and my- 
self about the anti-Castro fighters for 
whom a private U.S. committee is ne- 
gotiating to free. During the colloquy 
I suggested that perhaps in addition to 
taking whatever action was advisable on 
the military prisoners, in line with a hu- 
manitarian viewpoint we ought to give 
some thought to the 150,000 political 
prisoners who now languish in Cuban 
jails. 

It seemed to me at that time, as we 
were discussing the subject on the floor 
of the Senate, that whatever action was 
taken by a private group, more intelli- 
gent and effective action could be taken 
by either a committee of the United Na- 
tions or a committee of the Organization 
of American States or by the Interna- 
tional Red Cross or by any other group 
or mechanism which could help free 
some of the larger group of people who 
are being held as political prisoners in 
the prisons of Cuba. 

I read from a New York Times edi- 
torial of today, May 25, entitled ‘‘Castro’s 
Civilian Prisoners.” I will read only a 
section of the editorial. It is vitally im- 
portant: 

While international efforts are being made 
for the release of over 1,200 military pris- 
oners in Cuba, the world must not forget 
the civilians incarcerated by Premier Fidel 
Castro’s regime. 

Newsmen have estimated that 200,000 men 
and women were rounded up after the un- 
successful landing in April. 


Think of that, Mr. President. If the 
news report is true, 200,000 men and 
women were rounded up. 


Exiles talk of 5,000 persons penned in a 
150-seat theater in Havana, 19 dying the 
first day. Relatives in many cases have 
been unable to learn whether vanished kin 
are in custody. Only slowly have any of 
those confined in the latest roundup been 
winning release. Other political prisoners 
are reported to have been held without trial 
for months. Summary executions have 
been rumored. 

There was a time when Fidel Castro was 
himself a rebel against the Fulgencio Ba- 
tista government. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the colloquy which occurred 
on the floor of the Senate between the 
Senator from Florida and myself. 

There being no objection, the colloquy 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. CaRROLL. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Florida yield to me? 

Mr. SmatHers. Mr. President, I do not 
have the floor. 

Mr. Gotpwarter. Mr. President, I have the 
floor; and I ask unanimous consent that the 
colloquy may continue, but that time re- 
quired for it be not charged to the time 
available to either side, under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Carro.i, Mr. President, this is a very 
important subject. I know the able Senator 
from Florida has studied it very carefully. 
Will he inform us as nearly as he is able to, 
based on what he has been able to learn 
from the press and in other ways, how many 
prisoners are being held in Cuba, today, by 
Castro? 
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Mr. SmaTHERS. Over and above the so- 
called freedom fighters? 

Mr. Carrot. Yes, the 1,200. 

Mr. SmMaTHERS, Over and above the 1,271, 
my information is—although I cannot vouch 
for its authenticity—that in the neighbor- 
hood of 100,000 people are being held. 

Mr. CarRoLu. A few days ago I read in the 
newspapers that the estimated number was 
147,000. However, whether it be 100,000 or 
50,000——— 

Mr. SmaTHERS. The information is that on 
the night of the revolution, Castro picked up 
147,000 or 157,000. Since then, approximately 
50,000 have been released; but 100,000 are 
still incarcerated in theaters and in pens of 
all kinds, under the most terrible conditions 
imaginable. 

Mr. Carro.u. In order to be conservative, 
let us say that the number still held by 
Castro is only 50,000. But regardless of the 
exact number of prisoners Castro still holds, 
certainly the negotiations are most impor- 
tant, for they involve thousands of people. 
So if the Government of the United States 
has to negotiate on this basis, let the nego- 
tiations be across the board. 

Mr. SMATHERsS. I do not disagree with the 
Senator. I merely say I do not think the 
Government, itself, is in a position to be- 
come involved in this particular matter. 
The whole burden of what I was trying to 
say is that citizens’ groups do a much more 
effective job. I understand the Govern- 
ment has taken no particular position with 
respect to this question, and I hope that 
will continue to be the case; but I agree that 
we ought to try to have every prisoner in 
Cuba released, and, for that matter, any- 
where else. There are three boys in Ecuador 
who need to be released. 

Mr. CaRrROLL. Would the Senator not say 
that, if we are to negotiate for 1,271 prisoners, 
we should talk about all the people who 
are now in prisons, whether it be done by 
private groups, or by a commission of the 
Government, or by the U.S. Government? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I could not disagree with 
the Senator. Certainly, we want to see that 
all people who are incarcerated wrongly are 
freed. Certainly, there are some in Cuba. 
Certainly, if we are to try to free 1,200, we 
ought to try to free more. Certainly, we 
should try to free Cuba. Certainly, we 
should try to get rid of communism there. 

Mr. CARROLL. Emphasis has been placed on 
some 1,200 people. Some persons call it 
@ ransom, some call it backmail, to exchange 
machines for men. What about the thou- 
sands who languish in the jails of Cuba? 
It seems to me, they also represent a proper 
basis for negotiation. 

Mr. SMaTHERS. The Senator is correct. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CasTro’s CIVILIAN PRISONERS 


While international efforts are being made 
for the release or over 1,200 military prison- 
ers in Cuba, the world must not forget the 
civilians incarcerated by Premier Fidel 
Castro’s regime. 

Newsmen have estimated that 200,000 men 
and women were rounded up after the un- 
successful landing in April. Exiles talk of 
5,000 persons penned in a 160-seat theater 
in Havana, 19 dying the first day. Relatives 
in many cases have been unable to learn 
whether vanished kin are in custody. Only 
slowly have any of those confined in the 
latest roundup been winning release. Other 
political prisoners are reported to have been 
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held without trial for months. Summary 
executions have been rumored. 

There was a time when Fidel Castro was 
himself a rebel against the Fulgencio Batista 
government. 

Then Dr. Castro was declaring in a broad- 
cast of August 21, 1958: “The victories we 
have won in arms, without murdering, tor- 
turing, or even questioning the enemy, show 
that attacking human dignity can never be 
justified.” 

Then he was arguing: “If in any war 
cruelty is stupid, it never is so much so as 
in a civil war, where the fighters will have 
to live together some day and the victors 
will find themselves before the children, 
wives, and mothers of the victims.” 

Then he was insisting: ‘“‘The example that 
our combatants are giving must be held up 
as an edifying stimulus for our future gen- 
erations, as against the shameful and de- 
pressing examples given by the murderers 
and torturers of the dictatorship.” 

In those rebel days, Fidel Castro was call- 
ing for the International Committee of the 
Red Cross to take over prisoners and to pro- 
vide medicines. He was proud that on July 
24, 1958, his rebels had released 253 captured 
Batista troops to an International Red Cross 
delegate, and 169 more to the Cuban Red 
Cross a few days later. 

This would be the time once again to in- 
yoke the International Red Cross—or an 
inter-American governmental committee or 
a United Nations mission—to alleviate con- 
ditions of detainees, to report lists to fam- 
ilies, to press for respect for the universal 
declaration of human rights. 

Article 9 of that declaration states: “No 
one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, 
detention, or exile.” Article 10 says: “Every- 
one is entitled in full equality to a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and im- 
partial tribunal, in the determination of his 
rights and obligations and of any criminal 
charge against him.” 

This should be a cause for the United 
States and the governments of the Western 
Hemisphere, in particular, as well as for those 
governments that sought so ardently for 
human rights for the late Premier Patrice 
Lumumba of the Congo. If Dr. Castro 
should see fit to regard the International 
Red Cross in the same humanitarian light as 
he did his own revolt, it would be an advance 
for human rights—and for Cuba. 


Mr. CARROLL. I wish to read again 
briefly from the editorial. After outlin- 
ing three or four important factors, it 
states: 

This would be the time once again to in- 
voke the international Red Cross—or an in- 
ter-American governmental committee or a 
United Nations mission—to alleviate condi- 
tions of detainees, to report lists to families, 
to press for respect for the universal decla- 
ration of human rights. 

Article 9 of the declaration states: “No 
one shall be subjected to arbitrary arrest, 
detention, or exile.” Article 10 says: “Every- 
one is entitled in full equality to a fair and 
public hearing by an independent and im- 
partial tribunal, in the determination of his 
rights and obligations and of any criminal 
charge against him.” 


I do not profess to be an expert in 
these matters, but it seems to me that 
the purport of the editorial and the dis- 
cussion we had the other night is noth- 
ing more than the application of com- 
monsense. The President said that he 
looks upon these men as brothers. Are 
the 150,000 people who languish in jails 
anything less than our brothers and 
sisters? 
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Therefore, when we talk about this 
private group functioning, I say let them 
go ahead. Let them exchange tractors. 
However, I advocate we take an addi- 
tional step, but not by private groups. 
I advocate that through the Organiza- 
tion of American States or through the 
United Nations or through an interna- 
tional organization like the Red Cross, 
an immediate, continuing and unrelent- 
ing effort be made to free the 150,000 
civilian prisoners who languish in jails 
in Cuba. Let us hear an answer from 
Castro on this to the peopte of Latin 
America. Let him attempt to answer it 
to the peoples of the world. 





THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Wyoming yield, 
with the understanding that he will not 
lose his right to the floor? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish at this time to make only two com- 
ments on the President’s message. The 
first is to remark on the extraordinary 
range of subjects which he discussed. 
There is scarcely an aspect of our na- 
tional security that did not receive 
attention in the course of his address; 
yet no one could say that his remarks 
were disparate or unrelated to a sense 
of the totality of the struggle that faces 
us, 
I can recall few speeches in the past 
decades that have more clearly and 
forcefully demonstrated the complexity 
of the issues before us, or the interde- 
pendence of our foreign and domestic 
responsibilities. 

My second comment is that the Presi- 
dent showed throughout his address his 
profound sense of optimism that we can 
expect to meet the great changes before 
us. I share his optimism, and I honor 
him for his faith in Congress and in the 
American people. He has presented us 
the picture as he sees it, and he has laid 
before us a program by which we can 
act responsibly, as befits a leader of the 
Western World. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a 
program of Federal financial assistance 
for education. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
this is a proud and hopeful moment for 
those who have supported education leg- 
islation in the past decade. On occa- 
sion, during this period, it has appeared 
that Congress might agree on a bill to 
assist American public schools in their 
struggle to provide a first-class education 
for our rapidly expanding school-age 
population; but a variety of obstacles, 
including the threat of a Presidential 
veto, has prevented its enactment. 

No doubt, difficulties are still in the 
way and much work needs to be done 
before the bill can be sent to the White 
House. But for the first time the pros- 
pects of accomplishment are bright. 
There is broad and vigorous support for 
the bill in both Houses, and the Presi- 
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dent of the United States has long since 
identified an aid-to-education bill as a 
vital part of his program for America. 

I think it is appropriate for me now 
to commend the work of those who have 
brought the bill to fruition in the Sen- 
ate. Few matters come before this body 
which arouse as many controversies, 
both general and particular, as does an 
aid-to-education bill. 

Feelings run deep, as indeed they 
should, when the Senate deals with so 
fundamental a part of the national life. 
It is therefore necessary that the leader- 
ship and floor management of the bill 
be in the hands of Senators who have 
examined every aspect of Federal aid to 
education, who are familiar with alter- 
native proposals, and who can articu- 
late the committee’s position fairly and 
thoroughly. I believe every Senator, 
whether he supports or opposes the bill, 
can agree that such leadership was 
offered by the able Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] during the debate on S. 
1021. 

In fact, it is my opinion that the man- 
agement of the bill by the senior Senator 
from Oregon was among the most effec- 
tive, enlightened, and fair in recent 
Senate history. He was indefatigable; 
he was obliging; and he gave us a stand- 
ard of sheer competence that is in the 
highest traditions of Senate debate. We 
have long known the Senator from Ore- 
gon as an astute and resourceful advo- 
cate for humane causes, but his per- 
formance in leading the fight for an 
aid-to-education bill, both in his sub- 
committee and on the Senate floor, set a 
new mark of excellence. I take this 
opportunity to express my very deep 
gratitude and admiration for him. 

Of course, he did not do the job alone; 
he had with him, on his subcommittee, 
@ group of able and dedicated Senators 
who devoted long hours to the disposi- 
tion of this infinitely complicated matter. 
He had the great chairman of the full 
committee, an unwavering friend of 
American education, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hr], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CuiarK], and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Ranpo.puH], all of them vet- 
erans of the long campaign to shore up 
our elementary and secondary schools, 
all of them willing and able to under- 
take the challenge once again. 

They were ably aided by the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WriiraMs], the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Bur- 
pick], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. SmrrH], and the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Petz], all of whom 
did their full share in bringing this pro- 
posal through the committee and the 
Senate. 

I desire to commend, as well, the mi- 
nority members of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits}, and the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GoitpwaTer]. The Senator from 
Arizona, although he profoundly dis- 
agreed with the philosophy behind 8S. 
1021, was never an obstructionist dur- 
ing its consideration. 
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Also, great credit for their understand- 
ing should go to the minority leader, the 
| Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dirksen], and the distinguished junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Provury], 
both of whom made great contributions 
to the progress of the bill. 

I wish to interject a personal note in 
these commendations, Mr. President. It 
is a source of profound satisfaction to 
me that I am associated with LEE MET- 
CALF in representing the State of Mon- 
tana. 

I do not believe there is an abler or 
more diligent Member of the Senate. I 
know there is no one who has given more 
of himself to the passage of an education 
bill. His counsel and friendship have 
been invaluable to me. 

Finally, Mr. President, I express my. 
appreciation for the excellent staff work 
that has been evident throughout this 
debate—particularly to John Forsythe 
and Charles Lee of the committee staff, 
to Benjamin Read of Senator CLaRK’s 
staff, to Michael Bernstein and Roy Hur- 
ley of the minority staff, and to the 
HEW consultants who have been unfail- 
ingly helpful to the committee and the 
Senate. 

Again I extend my thanks and appre- 
ciation not only to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon and the 
members of his subcommittee and the 
full committee, but also to all Senators 
who participated in the debate. They 
were cooperative. They did what they 
could, in spite of their personal feelings, 
to bring about the passage of the bill. It 
is because of this collective action and 
collective understanding that shortly the 
Senate will be able to vote on its passage. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the majority leader’s 
words of commendation concerning 
those who were associated with the con- 
sideration of the bill, and in particular 
with his tribute to the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon {Mr. Morse! for 
his able management of a most difficult 
bill, and the adroit, skillful, and patient 
way in which he guided it to the point 
where it is now ready for passage. 

I desire to express my support of S. 
1021 with particular reference to the 
alleged risk of Federal control. To me, 
the most significant and practical in- 
dicator respecting the likelihood of Fed- 
eral control is the history of the opera- 
tion in my own State of Public Laws 815 
and 874, providing assistance for public 
school operating expenses and construc- 
tion in federally impacted areas. 

Nevada has had Federal assistance to 
individual school districts for 11 years. 
More than $12 million of Federal funds 
have been administered to districts in 
the State under these programs, more 
than half of this amount being used for 
teachers’ salaries and the rest for op- 
erating expenses. 

I have been unable to find a single 
instance over this period of Federal 
domination, interference, or control, a 
fear voiced by some Senators during the 
debate on the bill. This is true in spite 
of the fact that under the federally 
impacted area programs the Office of 
Education deals directly with local school 
districts. I have spoken particularly 
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with those in authority in the school 
systems of my State relative to the ef- 
fects of the bill on their operations. 

It seems to me important to recognize 
that under the program proposed in S. 
1021, the Federal grants would be made 
to State education agencies and by them 
to local schoo] districts. There will be 
no direct dealings by the Federal Gov- 
ernment with local school districts, under 
the bill. 

However, under Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874, the federally impacted 
areas laws, there have been no problems 
arise in my State of Nevada—nor in any 
other State so far as I have been in- 
formed, insofar as improper Federal 
domination, dictation, or unwarranted 
control. 

Public Laws 815 and 874 both contain 
provisions similar to that of section 103 of 
the present bill, prohibiting the exercise 
of any Federal direction over local per- 
sonnel, curriculum, or programs of in- 
struction in the administration of the 
grants authorized. I see no provision or 
circumstance in connection with the 
present bill which would make this in- 
junction any less effective in the pro- 
posed general public school support pro- 
gram than it has been in the program 
for school assistance to federally affected 
school districts over the past 11 years. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I shall give 
the bill my support, and trust that Con- 
gress will adopt it. However, I shall 
watch closely its administration should 
final enactment be carried out, to assure 
that Federal domination and control will 
not infringe on the time-honored prerog- 
ative of sovereign States over local con- 
trol of personnel, curriculum, or pro- 
grams of instruction. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of the School Assistance 
Act of 1961, S. 1021, the Federal aid to 
education legislation, as approved in the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee by a vote of 12 to 2, and now under 
final consideration here in the Senate. 
I am pleased to be a cosponsor of the 
measure, and to be present in the Senate 
when this important bill will be over- 
whelmingly approved by the Senate. 

There is widespread agreement among 
all Americans on the vital need to pro- 
vide the very best possible education for 
our young people. In my own travels 
around Minnesota and throughout the 
Nation, I have heard again and again 
about the financial troubles of school 
systems which are simply unable to cope 
with the demands of their communities 
for topnotch education at the primary 
school and secondary school levels. 

Yesterday I cited for the record one 
of the reasons why I favored the pro- 
posed legislation. My statement ap- 
pears on page 8710 of the Recorp. I had 
read an article published in the Wash- 
ington Post concerning 10 straight A, 
high school students who were graduat- 
ing with honors. Of the 10, only 1 signi- 
fied a willingness or a desire to be a 
teacher. The remainder gave as their 
reasons for not selecting the teaching 
profession the inadequate income of that 
profession. 

The President’s message today on the 
space program surely emphasizes the im- 
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portance of this legislation. We can- 
not have a program of expanded activity 
in the scientific field of outer space ex- 
ploration without improving the basic 
structure of our elementary school and 
secondary school education. It is ridicu- 
lous to talk about spending billions of 
dollars for space research unless we are 
able to provide from our society the sci- 
entists and the technicians that such 
research requires. 

Mr. President, we have also heard a 
great deal about sacrifice. I call atten- 
tion to some figures which will show 
whether we are sacrificing for educa- 
tion. 

Mr. President, in the period 1959-60, 
the most recent period for which we 
have complete statistics, the total spend- 
ing in our country on both public and 
private elementary schools and second- 
ary schools was $18,315 million. It is 
estimated that in 1960-61 that total will 
be approximately $20 billion. 

In 1959-60—the most recent period for 
which we have complete figures of this 
sort—the total expenditures on alcohol, 
tobacco, cosmetics, and movies came to 
$20,600 million. Thus, it now is evident 
that we spent $2,285 million more for 
alcohol, cosmetics, tobacco, and motion 
pictures than we spent on all public, 
private, and parochial schools in our 
country. So, Mr. President, let no one 
tell me that under those conditions we 
are sacrificing for education. 

To be exact, we spent $9,600 million 
on alcohol, $7 billion on tobacco, and 
$2,700 million on cosmetics—$9,600 mil- 
lion on alcohol, in an attempt to make us 
feel better than we really do; $7 billion 
on tobacco, in an attempt to tranquilize 
our nerves; and $2,700 million on cos- 
metics, in an effort to look better. 

I suggest that a little improvement of 
the mind might be in order, in addition 
to the expenditures made for the items 
to which I have just now referred. 


LOCAL EFFORTS FOR SCHOOLS 


Our States and local school districts 
have made valiant efforts to improve the 
education available to America’s young 
people. 

Our States and local school districts 
have struggled valiantly to raise the 
money needed to build better schools, to 
expand existing schools, and to raise 
teachers’ salaries to levels in keeping 
with their professional work and their 
responsibilities. 

But already many of these States and 
local communities have exhausted the 
limited revenue available to them for 
support of their schools. The taxing 
power of these communities is generally 
limited to the property tax. 

Unfortunately, revenue from the prop- 
erty tax fails to rise as rapidly as a com- 
munity’s population and income rise. 
Furthermore, the property tax is re- 
gressive. The burden of this tax is 
greater on low- and middle-income 
families than it is on their wealthier 
neighbor. 

At present, approximately 56 percent 
of all funds for education come from 
local communities, about 40 percent 
comes: from the States, and only 4 per- 
cent comes from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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‘ J should also like to point out that 
Federal tax revenues have increased 85 
percent since 1945, but State and local 
tax revenues have risen more than 220 
percent. 

LOCAL DEBT RISES 

From 1946 to 1959, the Federal debt 
rose only 6 percent, while the indebted- 
ness of the States and local communities 
rose 300 percent. 

These figures make it only too clear 
that our States and local school dis- 
tricts have tried hard to keep up with 
the growing demands put upon them 
since the end of World War II. They 
have often gotten themselves into serious 
financial trouble in order to meet the 
educational needs of America’s chil- 
dren. Many school districts are at their 
bonded debt limit. They cannot borrow 
money to build classrooms or to improve 
their existing facilities, and their income 
is limited by the rigid property tax base. 

FEDERAL SCHOOL AID NEEDED 


The Federal Government has a far 
more flexible and equitable tax base in 
personal and corporate income. There- 
fore, Federal aid to education will help 
shift the financing of education to a 
more reasonable and equitable basis. 

It will relate school financing more 
closely to a basic principle of our tax 
system, the principle that the tax burden 
should be distributed, so far as possible, 
in accordance with the ability to pay 
taxes. 

In view of the superior tax resources of 
the Federal Government, there is no 
question that Federal aid is the best 
source for the money needed to help in 
ending our long-continued school crisis 
of overcrowded classrooms and under- 
paid teachers. 

Our democracy depends on the exist- 
ence of a well educated, well informed 
citizenry; and we would need better edu- 
cated citizens—better trained teachers, 
scientists, engineers, artists, business- 
men, skilled workers, and civic leaders— 
even if our democratic way of life were 
not threatened by aggressive commu- 
nism. 

To produce citizens mentally equipped 
to meet the social and technological 
challenges of the space age, we need out- 
standing, well-paid teachers and well- 
equipped classrooms, libraries, labora- 
tories, and health facilities in every 
— community throughout our coun- 


OVERCROWDED CLASSROOMS 


At the beginning of the current school 
year, more than 36 million children were 
enrolled in America’s public elementary 
and secondary schools with a combined 
classroom teaching staff of some 1,400,- 
000 teachers. 

But almost 2 million of these children 
are trying to get their education in 
schools and classrooms crowded beyond 
normal capacity. In spite of continuing 
classroom construction financed at the 
local level, we are still short more than 
140,000 classrooms. 

And the shortage of qualified teachers 
will continue until there is a decent be- 
ginning salary and reasonable expecta- 
tion for better salaries for all school- 
teachers. A 1958 survey showed the 
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average salary for engineers was $9,647, 
but the average salary for teachers was 
only $4,827. After 10 years, the engineer 
is getting 67 percent more than his start- 
ing salary, but the teacher, after 10 years, 
is getting only 49 percent more than his 
starting salary. 


TEACHERS SUBSIDIZE SCHOOLS 


I do not know how we expect to re- 
cruit men and women for the teaching 
profession if this situation continues. 
Certainly it is unfair to compel America’s 
dedicated, hard-working schoolteachers 
to subsidize our educational system by 
consistently paying them less than they 
deserve and could easily get in another 
line of work. 

As a cosponsor of S. 1021, I endorse 
enthusiastically this revised version. It 
has been carefully worked out after pub- 
lic hearings and most detailed study in 
the committee. 


OUTLINE OF THE BILL 


Let me outline briefly the main fea- 
tures of this bill. 

Federal grants totaling $850 million a 
year are authorized for payments to the 
States. The States could then use these 
funds to help build public school facili- 
ties, to help pay teachers’ salaries, and 
for special demonstration or experimen- 
tal education projects approved by the 
State education agencies. 

The allotment of Federal funds among 
the States follows an equalization for- 
mula based on the relative number of 
children aged 5 to 17 and on relative in- 
come per school-age child. This is 
basically the same formula approved by 
the Senate last year when we passed a 
similar Federal aid-to-education pro- 
gram 

The bill is designed to make sure that 
State and local support for public school 
financing will be maintained by provid- 
ing for a reduction in the second and 
third year of the allotment for any State 
which fails to keep up its school support 
effort. 

PUBLIC LAWS 815 AND 874 

Unlike the original version of S. 1021, 
the present version wisely provides for a 
3-year extension of Public Laws 815 and 
874, the existing programs of Federal aid 
to education in federally impacted 
school districts overburdened by chil- 
dren of military personnel or defense 
workers. 

However, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion is directed to prepare a report for 
Congress by January 1, 1963, on the rela- 
tion between payments under title I of 
this measure and payments under Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874. 

The aid to impacted school districts 
program has been an outstanding suc- 
cess during the past 10 years, and the re- 
vised version of S. 1021 very properly 
continues this program pending a deter- 
mination of its role within the general 
program of Federal aid to education. 
Since the beginning of this program in 
1950, Congress has appropriated $1,825 
million, almost $2 billion, through fiscal 
1961, and this money has been spent 
wisely and well for construction and 
maintenance in crowded schools near 
defense plants or military posts. 
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I have always had a deep interest in 
the program of Federal aid to impacted 
school districts, for it was my privilege 
to sponsor this legislation in the Senate 
and to serve as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on School Construction during the 
8ist Congress. The contribution to 
school construction and maintenance 
under Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874 has been most gratifying to me. 


MINNESOTA BENEFITS 


Assuming appropriation of the full 
amount authorized, Minnesota would get 
$18,395,829 for fiscal 1962—an average 
of $20.67 per school age child, or about 
$2 more than the national average of 
$18.54 per school age child. 


FEDERAL CONTROL PROHIBITED 


Finally, Mr. President, I wish to com- 
ment on the provision in this legislation 
which specifically prohibits Federal con- 
trol. Here is the language in section 103: 

In the administration of this title, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy deter- 
mination, personnel, curriculum, program of 
instruction, or the administration or opera- 
tion of any school or school system. 


There has not been the slightest hint 
of Federal control over the school dis- 
tricts which have participated in the 
aid to impacted areas program, and I am 
confident that we shall find that the 
same situation will prevail under the 
program authorized by the pending leg- 
islation. 

The program we have before us in the 
pending legislation is long overdue and 
is far from overgenerous. 

Let us hope this effort at the national 
level will evoke enthusiasm and action at 
the State and local level to expand 
teaching facilities, to raise teachers’ sal- 
aries, and generally to upgrade the qual- 
ity of American elementary and high 
school education. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me repeat 
that, in my opinion, this program can 
and will be administered without any 
Federal interference. Throughout the 
debate we have cited Public Law 874 
and Public Law 815 as classic examples 
of what can be done without interfer- 
ence. 

In addition, I desire to commend the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse} for 
his outstanding leadership and manage- 
ment in connection with this bill. 

I also wish to commend each and every 
member of the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare; and permit me 
also to commend, in particular, the jun- 
ior Senator from Montana [Mr. Met- 
CALF], who is now our Presiding Officer, 
just as I certainly wish to commend, also, 
in all sincerity, the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANsFIEetpD], the majority 
leader, who has done so much to put this 
bill through the Senate. 

The efforts of the chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Hr1], the efforts of the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morss], and the efforts of 
the subcommittee and the majority 
leader, are all worthy of our highest 
commendation. 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE SOUTHERN 
STATES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I must ask the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to excuse me, 
for I have two speeches to make. There- 
after, I shall be glad to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi declines to 
yield at this time. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
agent provocateurs who have descended 
upon the Southern States in the name of 
“peace riders” were sent for the sole 
purpose of stirring up discord, strife, and 
violence. “Peace riders” is a revered 
Communist term, an old Communist 
technique. The movement was master- 
minded and directed by an organization 
known as the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity, called CORE. This organization is 
the war department of those who sell 
hate, collect donations, and sow the seeds 
of discord in this country. Since its in- 
ception, its creed has been lawlessness 
and its tactics have followed the pattern 
set by Communist agitators the world 
over. 

Prior to the sit-in demonstrations 
that started in the Southern States in 
1960, CORE confined its activities to 
cities in the North and border States, 
and received little public notice. With 
the advent of the lawless sit-in, it moved 
in and took over the direction of the 
whole movement. Steve Allen signed a 
recent fund raising letter given wide cir- 
culation by CORE; and in it he said, in 
part: 

How did the sit-ins, first tried by CORE in 
1942 and used every year since, suddenly be- 
come southwide? How do the students think 
of their movement? To give you a personal, 
first-hand understanding I am enclosing a 
copy of “Sit-ins: the Students Report,” with 
a foreword by Lillian Smith and six student 
articles from representative movements 
across the South. 


In my judgment, one of its objectives 
is to manufacture incidents, and thus 
raise money, from the dupes, for the 
international Communist conspiracy. 

The booklet attached to the letter con- 
tains the maudlin stories of the student 
trespassers that were trained by CORE, 
and were arrested in various cities in the 
South when they violated the law by 
trespassing on private property. As 
Allen points out, the foreword of the 
pamphlet is written by Lillian Smith, the 
leading white Southern integrationist, a 
member of the advisory committee of 
CORE, and the author of the most 
abominable book written in the 20th cen- 
tury, the miscegenation novel “Strange 
Fruit.” Lillian Smith has also been as- 
sociated with numerous organizations 
and activities cited as being Communist 
or Communist fronts. 

I submit that when a person belongs to 
a large number of Communist-front 
organizations that follow the policies of 
the international Communist conspiracy, 
that person is aiding and abetting the 
Communist movement in the world—a 
movement which, if not halted, will re- 
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sult in a blood bath in our own country, 
because the United States will fight, if 
necessary, in order to prevent Commu- 
nist domination of our country. 

The “freedom ride” planned by CORE, 
and commenced in Washington on May 
4, was the master effort of this organi- 
zation. I have been informed that it 
was devised deliberately as a prelude to 
various high-level meetings in Europe, 
as a propaganda method to embarrass 
the Government of the United States in 
the handling of international affairs. 
Certainly those participating in the ride 
have been guilty of such practices of 
embarrassment, many times in the past. 

Long before the bus reached Alabama, 
certain members thereon were involved 
in instances of violence. The Washing- 
ton Evening Star of Monday, May 15, 
1961, reports that at Rock Hill, S.C., two 
men were beaten, and that one of them 
was Albert Bigelow, 55, the former Navy 
captain who ran afoul of the law when 
he attempted to sail a ketch into the 
Pacific Ocean Lucifer Testing Area, in 
1958, to protest the nuclear bomb test. 
The same news story reports that a day 
later, at Winnsboro, S.C., one Thomas, 
a Howard University student, and James 
Peck, 47, of New York City, were charged 
with trespassing when they attempted 
to eat at a roadside restaurant. Strange 
as it may seem, this selfsame Peck was 
also aboard the ketch in the Pacific 
Ocean when it ran afoul of the law at- 
tempting to sail into the nuclear testing 
area in 1958. Peck was the first “hero” 
of the “freedom ride.” He came back 
from Birmingham parading the band- 
ages and stitches received in the alter- 
cation that took place at the bus station. 

It must be admitted that this is the 
closest that Peck ever came to “war- 
fare” of any kind. According to a re- 
cent news story in the New York Herald 
Tribune, in World War II, when Peck 
was called up in the draft, he declared 
himself a conscientious objector. Un- 
like most conscientious objectors at that 
time, he would not become a medic, nor 
would -he agree to take part in other 
noncombat activities connected with 
the military. As a result, he spent 3 
years in the Federal prison at Danbury, 
Conn. He first became associated with 
the Congress of Racial Equality in 1946. 

The Herald Tribune’s story reports 
that in 1949 Peck chained himself to a 
railing in the White House and staged 
a sitdown strike, which was ended by 
Secret Service agents. 

Peck was arrested in Nevada in 1957, 
along with others, for trying to force 
their way through the gate of an Atomic 
Energy Commission proving ground, al- 
legedly in the cause of pacifism. 

The next year Peck was again under 
arrest, this time as a member of the crew 
of the ketch previously mentioned in the 
nuclear testing area of the Pacific. 

There are strong indications that Peck 
was associated with the Committee for 
Nonviolent Action, which conducted 
demonstrations against the Polaris 
building shipyards of the Electric Boat 
Co. in Groton, Conn. 

Mr. President, do I have to say more 
to show that this man, the leader of 
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CORE, is disloyal to his country? Well, 
I am going to give more. 

Back on August 31, 1947, Peck was 
arrested at Cliffside Park, N.J., and 
charged with disorderly conduct. In 
July and August of that year he was 
active in demonstrations charging racia] 
discrimination at Palisades Park and 
Cliffside Park, N.J. 

The Communist paper Peoples’ World 
of July 23, 1960, reports that a certain 
Jim Peck was scheduled to lead a 2-day 
conference of opponents of the death 
penalty in the Chessman case. 

While the current letterheads of 
CORE do not carry the name of James 
Peck, reference to those used in 1956 
indicate that his title was “editor” of a 
publication called Corelator, which was 
the official publication of this organi- 
zation. 

Mr. President, in my judgment, this 
man is a Communist agitator and or- 
ganizer of the most dangerous kind. 

CORE could not rely on “student 
trainees” ‘for the master “freedom 
ride.” Its core were its own agent 
provocateurs with the longest possible 
record of experience in activities inimi- 
cal to the security and welfare of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, it is incredible that the 
American people can be humbugged and 
deceived by an organization such as 
this. 

I have another letter mailed by CORE 
on February 16, 1956. It describes what 
I mentioned at the outset in regard to 
CORE’s original activities in northern 
and border cities in this language. It 
reads: 

In the cities where CORE has operated, 
advances toward integration have occurred. 
In recent years, the border cities, St. 
Louis and Baltimore, have seen dramatic 
CORE victories: The method works, When 
I first joined CORE’s advisory committee 
years ago, I could not have foretold that the 
ratio of success to failure would be so high, 


This letter is signed by one A. J. 
Muste, who is still active on the advisory 
committee of CORE. Who is A. J. 
Muste? 

In 1957 A. J. Muste got up a delega- 
tion for the purpose of observing the 
procedures of the Communist Party’s 
16th National Convention on February 
9 to 12. J. Edgar Hoover said: 

The Communists boasted of having im- 
partial observers cover the convention. 
However, most of these so-called impartial 
observers were handpicked before the con- 
vention started and were reportedly headed 
by A. J. Muste, who has long fronted for 
Communists. * * * Muste’s report on the 
convention was biased, as could be ex- 
pected. 


Those are the words of the great Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover. Who wants 
further proof of the Communist origin 
of this group that wants to plant dis- 
cord in this country on the very eve of 
international conferences which mean 
so much to the welfare of future genera- 
tions of Americans? 

Muste has been connected or associ- 
ated with no less than. 32 Communist- 
front organizations or. activities. A 
more complete story of his relation to 
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banning nuclear weapons tests and his 
activities in relationship to the Com- 
munist conspiracy will be found in ma- 
terial which I shall ask to have printed 
in the Recorp. If the American people 
had to depend on pacifists like Peck and 
Muste for the defense and security of 
this country, there would be no coun- 
try—only a Russian satellite. 

Mr. President, in further examining 
the individuals who make up the advi- 
sory committee of the ‘““War Department 
for Racial Agitation,’ we find a close 
interrelationship to the NAACP. Allen 
Knight Chalmers, longtime national 
treasurer and member of the board of 
directors of the NAACP, is on the ad- 
visory committee of CORE. A report of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee on Chalmers’ connections with 
organizations or activities connected 
with the Communist conspiracy is in- 
cluded, and I ask unanimous consent 
that several inserts bearing on this sub- 
ject may be made a part of the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, Dr. 
Algernon D. Black, longtime member of 
the national board of directors of the 
NAACP, is also a member of the advisory 
committee of CORE. Dr. Black’s record, 
as revealed by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, is replete with con- 
nections in organizations and activities 
connected with the Communist con- 
spiracy. The long record of Dr. Algernon 
D. Black, is revealed by the records of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this record be printed in the 
REcorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, Earl 
B. Dickerson, onetime national vice 
president and a member of the national 
legal committee of the NAACP, is also 
listed as a member of the advisory com- 
mittee of CORE. The long record of 
Earl Dickerson’s affiliation with Com- 
munists or Communist-front activities is 
available from official sources. I ask 
unanimous consent that this record be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, A. 
Phillip Randolph, longtime vice presi- 
dent of the NAACP, is also a member of 
the advisory committee of CORE. Ran- 
dolph’s record, as revealed by the records 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, is also available from official 
records. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
Objection to the request of the Senator 
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from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. This list, Mr. Pres- 
ident, is sufficient to illustrate the nature 
of the interlocking directorate and that 
the interlockers have also been con- 
nected with many organizations and 
groups other than CORE and the Com- 
munist movement. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to com- 
pare the advisory committee of CORE 
as it existed in 1956 and its makeup in 
1960 and 1961. As long as CORE was 
confining its activities to northern and 
border cities, it is a fair inference that 
certain classes of agitators were indiffer- 
ent to its operation. When it moved 
into the South, Martin Luther King and 
Ralph Abernathy, the two preachers who 
have been in the forefront in agitating 
violence against the white people, joined 
hands with the masterminds of CORE 
in organizing the freedom riders and 
became members of CORE’s advisory 
committee. One might say that Martin 
Luther King took over where CORE left 
off—-or has CORE left off? At least 
King attempts to claim credit for the 
organization of parties for the subse- 
quent buses. 

Martin Luther King and Abernathy 
are one of a kind with the so-called Rev- 
erend Elton Cox, one of the original free- 
dom riders. He is the person who, when 
arriving in New Orleans, called for 
“marry-ins—racial intermarriage—be- 
cause love is colorblind anyway.” Mr. 
President, no language on earth is more 
intended to incite and foment violence 
in Southern areas, or in any area, than 
is this. 

James Peck held a press conference 
at the office of Charles S. Zimmerman, 
vice president of the International La- 
dies’ Garment Workers Union, 218 West 
40th Street, when he returned from 
Birmingham. Also present at that press 
conference was Henry Thomas, the 19- 
year-old Negro boy who was arrested 
with Peck at Winnsboro, S.C., charged 
with trespassing when they attempted 
to eat at a roadside restaurant. Charles 
S. Zimmerman is a member of the ad- 
visory committee of CORE. The record 
of Charles Zimmerman’s association with 
Communist-front activities will appear 
at a later point in my remarks. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the record be printed in the 
RecorpD at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 5.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, since 
CORE has started directing its opera- 
tions into the southern areas of the 
United States, other leaders in organized 
labor have joined the directorate of 
CORE. Foremost among these is Walter 
P. Reuther. Reuther has spent years 
trying to obtain respectability since 
those days in 1934 when he and his 
brother worked in an industrial plant in 
Russia. The words that they trans- 
mitted back to the United States in a 
letter which appeared in the August 14, 
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1948, issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
are well worth repeating today. The let- 
ter ended with the statement: 


Carry on the fight for a Soviet America. 


Mr. President, that is what CORE is 
doing today. It is carrying on the fight 
for a Soviet America. 

The portions of the letter as appearing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 
2, 1955, will be attached at the end of 
my remarks, along with a report of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee in regard to Reuther’s association 
and affiliations with Communist or Com- 
munist-front activities in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the portions of the letter and 
the report be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 6.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, other 
members of the advisory committee of 
CORE who have been listed at one time 
or another as being connected with front 
organizations of various kinds and char- 
acter are: Roger N. Baldwin, Lillian 
Smith, Ronald B. Gittelsohn, Ira DeA. 
Reid, and Goodwin Watson. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the record of their associa- 
tion with Communist-front activities be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 7.) 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, is 
any further proof necessary to establish 
that the “freedom riders’ have been sent 
into the South with the deliberate intent 
of fomenting and provoking violations of 
the laws of the States which they in- 
tended to visit and did visit? If these 
be pacifists, it is a tragic commentary on 
our times that the Governors of Alabama 
and Mississippi have to call out the 31st 
National Guard Division, members of 
which have been in the forefront in sac- 
rificing their lives in the valiant defense 
of this country in Korea, in World War 
II and in World War I, to defend—and 
protect—these self-proclaimed pacifists 
from violence. No area on the face of 
the earth has more demonstrated its 
ability to maintain peace and domestic 
tranquillity than the Southern States of 
our country. In spite of outside agita- 
tion, the harmonious relationship, the 
mutual affection that today exists there 
between the white and colored races is 
more marked than it is in any other area 
on the face of this earth where the black 
and white races live together. 

Mr. President, the day has come when 
these agent provocateurs must be 
stopped. 

The day has come, Mr. President, 
when the Communist movement must be 
stopped, and this is part of the Commu- 
nist movement inside the United States. 

Mr. President, I salute the Governor 
and the officials of my State for the 
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prompt, efficient, and peaceful treatment 
that they extended to these riders who 
entered the State of Mississippi for the 
Geliberate purpose of violating the laws 
of Mississippi and fomenting strife and 
discord. 

I salute the people of Mississippi for 
their courage, their intelligence, and 
their patience. This is the first time 
they have come face to face with the 
worldwide Communist conspiracy. They 
have acted well. 

I ask unanimous consent that certain 
documents bearing on the Communist 
record of people to whom I have re- 
ferred be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 8.) 


ExHrsIT 1 
ALLAN KNIGHT CHALMERS 
FreBrvuary 13, 1956. 
Subject: Allan Knight Chalmers, national 
treasurer, member of the board of direc- 
tors, NAACP, 1954. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

In connection with his public testimony 
on August 17 and 18, 1937, before the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, Mr. 
Walter S. Steele furnished additional infor- 
mation which was printed in the hearings 
following his testimony and from which the 
reference below is taken: 

“A good example of one of the united 
fronts in the United States is the Scottsboro 
Defense Committee * * *. The national 
chairman of this committee is the Reverend 
Allan Enight Chalmers, head of the Church 
League for Industrial Democracy; member 
of the advisory board of the National Reli- 
gion and Labor Foundation; executive com- 
mittee of the War Registers League; sponsor 
of the Emergency Peace Campaign, and a 
member of the sponsoring committee for the 
testimonial dinner given in honor of Norman 
Thomas in 1936.” (Public hearings, vol. 1, 
p. 628.) 

Except for the Scottsboro Defense Com- 
mittee, none of these organizations has been 
cited in any manner either by the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities or the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties cited the Scottsboro Defense Committee 
as a Communist-front organization in re- 
ports of January 3, 1939 (p. 82), and March 
29, 1944 (p. 177). 

Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers was listed 
among the sponsors of the Greater New York 
Emergency Conference on Inalienable Rights 
in the program of that conference held Feb- 
ruary 12, 1940. The Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities cited the Greater 
New York cy Conference on In- 
alienable Rights as a Communist front 
which was succeeded by the National Fed- 
eration for Constitutional Liberties (report 
of March 29, 1944, pp. 96, 129). The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities cited it 
as being among a “maze of organizations” 
which were “spawned for the alleged pur- 
pose of defending civil liberties in general 


nist subversion from any penalties 
the law” (report of September 2, 1947, p. 3). 
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A leafiet entitled “Protestantism Answers 
Hate” contains the name of Dr. Allan Knight 
Chalmers, Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
in a list of sponsors of the call to a dinner 
forum in New York City, February 25, 1941, 
under auspices of Protestant Digest Asso- 
ciates. The Protestant Digest was cited by 
the special committee as “a magazine which 
has faithfully propagated the Communist 
Party line * * *.” (Rept. 1311 of March 
29, 1944.) 


ExuIsiIT 2 
ALGERNON D, BLACK 


FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
Subject: Dr. Algernon D. Black, national 
board of directors, NAACP, 1954. 


The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, 
or a fellow traveler unless otherwise indi- 
cated. 

Dr. Algernon D. Black was one of the 
sponsors of the Cultural and Scientific Con- 
ference for World Peace, arranged by the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions, March 25-27, 1949 (conference 
program, p. 12, and conference call). The 
Daily Worker of February 21, 1949 (p. 2), 
announced that he was a member of the 
program committee of that conference. 
Speaking of peace, edited report of the con- 
ference, March 25, 26, 27, 1949, listed Alger- 
non Black as a speaker on “A Warning 
Against Sectarian Prejudice,” and gave bio- 
graphical data concerning him (pp. 121, 
139). 

In 1948 and 1949, Dr. Black signed state- 
ments of the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions (Daily Worker, 
Dec. 29, 1948, p. 2; letterhead received in 
January 1949; New York Star of Jan. 4, 
1949, p. 9, an advertisement). He spoke 
before the group in February 1949 (Daily 
Worker, Feb. 28, 1949, p. 2). 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its Review of the Scientific and 
Cultural Conference for World Peace ar- 
ranged by the National Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions and held in New 
York City on March 25, 26, and 27, 1949. 
April 26, 1950, cited the National Council 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions as a 
Communist-front organization. In this 
same report the Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the scientific and cultural 
conference as actually a supermobilization 
of the inveterate wheelhorses and supporters 
of the Communist Party and its auxiliary 
organizations, 

The call to a national conference on Amer- 
ican policy in China and the Far East, held 
in January 1948, included the name of Dr. 
Algernon Black in the list of sponsors (Call, 
January 23-25, 1948, New York City); the 
conference was called by the Committee for 
a Democratic Far Eastern Policy. In the De- 
cember 1949-January 1950 issue of Far East 
Spotlight, which is the official organ of the 
Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Pol- 
icy, Dr. Black answered a questionnaire is- 
sued by that committee, favoring recogni- 
tion of the Chinese Communist government. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the Committee for a Democratic Far 
Eastern Policy as a Communist organiza- 
tion in a letter furnished the Loyalty Review 
Board and released to the press by the United 
States Civil Service Commission April 27, 
1949; redesignated April 27, 1953, pursuant 
to Executive Order No. 10450, and included 
on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list of or- 
ganizations previously designated. 

The Daily Worker of June 21, 1948, re- 
ported that Algernon D. Black had signed a 
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statement of the National Council of Ameri- 
can-Soviet Friendship, calling for a confer- 
ence with the Soviet Union; he signed an 
appeal of the same organization to the United 
States Government to end the cold war and 
arrange a conference with the Soviet Union 
(leaflet entitled “End the Cold War—Get 
Together for Peace” which was dated Decem- 
ber 1948); he signed a statement in praise 
of Henry Wallace’s open letter to Stalin 
(May 1948), as shown in the pamphlet How 
To End the Cold War and Build the Peace 
(p. 9), prepared and released by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

The Attorney General cited the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship as 
subversive and Communist in letters re- 
leased December 4, 1947, and September 21, 
1948; redesignated April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. 
The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 156), cited the National Council of Amer- 
ican-Soviet Friendship as “in recent months, 
the Communist Party’s principal front for 
all things Russian.” 

Dr. Black contributed an article to the 
pamphlet We Hold These Truths (p. 22), 
which was issued by the League of American 
Writers. He was named as a member of the 
executive committee of Film Audiences for 
Democracy in the June 1939 issue of Film 
Survey, official organ of Film Audiences, cited 
as a Communist-front organization by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties (Rept. 1311, Mar. 29, 1944, p. 150). 

The Attorney General cited the League of 
American Writers as subversive and Com- 
munist in letters furnished the Loyalty Re- 
view Board and released to the press by the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission June 1 and 
September 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 
1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list. The organization was cited 
previously by the Attorney General as 
“founded under Communist auspices in 
1935 * * * in 1939 * * * began openly to 
follow the Communist Party line as dictated 
by the foreign policy of the Soviet Union.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcORD, Sept. 24, 1942, 
pp. 7685 and 7686.) The Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its reports of 
January 3, 1940 (p. 9), June 25, 1942 (p. 19), 
and March 29, 1944 (p. 48), cited the League 
of American Writers as a Communist front 
organization. 

A letterhead of the nonpartisan committee 
for the reelection of Congressman Vito Mar- 
cantonio, dated October 3, 1936, listed the 
name of Algernon D. Black as a member of 
that committee. The Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report dated 
March 29, 1944 (p. 122), cited the nonparti- 
san committee for the reelection of Vito 
Marcantonio as a Communist-front organi- 
zation. 

Algernon Black was a member of the advis- 
ory board of the American Student Union, as 
shown in a pamphlet entitled “Presenting 
the American Student Union.” The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report dated January 3, 1939 (p. 80), cited 
the American Student Union as a Commu- 
nist-front organization. 

A letterhead of the Veterans Against Dis- 
crimination of Civil Rights Congress of New 
York, dated May 11, 1946, listed the name of 
Algernon Black as one of the public sponsors 
of that organization. The Attorney Gen- 
eral cited the Veterans Against Discrimina- 
tion of Civil Rights Congress of New York 
as subversive in a letter released December 4, 
1947; imcluded on the April 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list. 

Mr. Black signed an open letter of the 
National Federation for Constitutional Lib- 
erties, as shown in the booklet 600 Promi- 
nent Americans (p. 16). The Attorney Gen- 
eral cited the National Federation as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
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redesignated April 27, 1953, and included on 


the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The 
Attorney General cited the organization pre- 
viously as “part of what Lenin called the 
solar system of organizations, ostensibly 
having no connection with the Communist 
Party, by which Communists attempt to 
create sympathizers and supporters of their 
program.” The Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report dated 
March 29, 1944 (p. 50), cited the National 
Federation for Constitutional Liberties as 
“one of the viciously subversive organiza- 
tions of the Communist Party.’ The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port of September 2, 1947 (p. 3), cited the 
National Federation as among a “maze of 
organizations” which were “spawned for the 
alleged purpose of defending civil liberties 
in general but actually intended to protect 
Communist subversion from any penalties 
under the law.” 

The printed program of the Greater New 
York Emergency Conference on Inalienable 
Rights, February 12, 1940, reveals the name 
of Algernon D. Black as vice chairman of 
the group. A letterhead of the American 
Russian Institute, received July 26, 1949, con- 
tains the name of Dr. Black as a member 
of the interchurch committee of that insti- 
tute. The Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report dated 
March 29, 1944 (pp. 96 and 129), cited the 
Greater New York Emergency Conference on 
Inalienable Rights as a Communist front or- 
ganization. The Attorney General cited the 
American Russian Institute as a Communist 
organization in a letter released April 27, 
1949; redesignated April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. 

Dr. Black was a member of the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy (letterheads 
dated March 13, 1931, and February 21, 
1938); and described as a representative indi- 
vidual in a booklet entitled ‘“‘These Ameri- 
cans Say” which was published by the Coor- 
dinating Committee To Lift the (Spanish) 
Embargo. The Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report dated 
March 29, 1944 (p. 82), cited the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy as a Commu- 
nist front organization. The Coordinating 
Committee To Lift the (Spanish) Embargo 
was cited by the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities in its report dated March 
29, 1944 (pp. 137 and 138), as one of a num- 
ber of front organizations set up during the 
Spanish civil war by the Communist Party 
in the United States and through which the 
party carried on a great deal of agitation. 

In a pamphlet entitled “News You Don’t 
Get” (dated November 15, 1958), Algernon 
Black was named as one of those who signed 
the call to a Conference on Pan-American 
Democracy; a letterhead of the organization 
dated November 16, 1938, named him as one 
of the sponsors of the Conference. The At- 
torney General cited the Conference on Pan- 
American Democracy as subversive and Com- 
munist in letters released June 1 and Sep- 
tember 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 1953, 
pursuant to Executive Order No. 10450. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report dated March 29, 1944 (pp. 
161 and 164), cited the Conference on Pan- 
American Democracy as a Communist-front 
organization. 

Algernon Black signed a declaration of 
the Reichstag Fire Trial Anniversary Com- 
mittee honoring Dimitrov, as shown in the 
New York Times of December 22, 1943 (p. 
40). The Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in its report of March 29, 
1944 (pp. 112 and 156), cited the Reichstag 
Fire Trial Anniversary Committee as a Com- 
munist-front organization. 

Dr. Black signed an open letter in defense 
of Harry Bridges. (See Daily Worker of July 
19, 1942, p. 4.) Letterheads of the Citizens 
Victory Committee for Harry Bridges dated 
June 8, 1943, and January 10, 1944, listed 
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Algernon Black as a committee member or 
sponsor of that group. The open letter in 
defense of Harry Bridges was cited as a 
Communist-front organization by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (pp. 87, 112, 129, 
166). The Citizens’ Committee for Harry 
Bridges was cited as Communist by the At- 
torney General in a letter released April 27, 
1949; redesignated April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated 
list. The Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in its report of March 29, 
1944 (pp. 90 and 94), cited the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee for Harry Bridges as a Communist- 
front organization. 

The Daily Worker of March 29, 1951 (p. 9), 
reported that Dr. Algernon D. Black signed 
a letter of the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born attacking the Mc- 
Carran Act. Algernon D. Black was shown 
as a sponsor of the American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born in the Daily 
Worker, April 4, 1951 (p. 8), a leaflet: “Call— 
Mass Meeting and Conference,” October 27, 
1951, Dearborn, Mich., and a photostatic copy 
of an undated letterhead of the 20th anni- 
versary national conference * * *, U. E. 
Hall, Chicago, Ill. (December 8-9, 1951). 
The Daily Worker of August 10, 1950 (p. 5), 
reported that Dr. Algernon Black signed a 
statement of the American Committee 
against denaturalization. 

The Attorney General cited the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born as 
subversive and Communist in letter released 
June 1 and September 21, 1948; redesignated 
April 27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 
1954, consolidated +list. The Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port of March 29, 1944 (p. 155), cited the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born as “one of the oldest auxiliaries 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States.” 

On June 13, 1949, the Daily Worker re- 
ported that Dr. Black was one of the spon- 
sors of an organization formed to oppose 
the Mundt-Nixon anti-Communist bill; a 
press release of the National Committee to 
Defeat the Mundt Bill, dated June 15, 1949, 
revealed the same information. The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port on the National Committee to Defeat 
the Mundt Bill, dated January 2, 1951, cited 
that organization as “a registered lobbying 
organization which has carried out the 
objectives of the Communist Party in its 
fight against antisubversive legislation.” 

A letterhead of the Voice of Freedom 
Committee dated June 16, 1947, listed Alger- 
non D. Black as a sponsor of that organiza- 
tion. An invitation to a dinner held under 
auspices of the group, January 21, 1948, 
listed him as a member of the dinner com- 
mittee. He signed a petition of the organ- 
ization as shown by a leaflet published by 
the Voice of Freedom Committee. The At- 
torney General included the Voice of Free- 
dom Committee on his April 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list of organizations previously 
designated. 

Algernon D. Black, New York Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, signed an open letter of the 
Conference on Peaceful Alternatives to the 
Atlantic Pact to Senators and Congressmen 
urging defeat of President Truman’s arms 
program, as shown by a letterhead dated 
August 21, 1949. 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report on the Communist peace 
offensive, April 1, 1951 (p. 56), cited the Con- 
ference for Peaceful Alternatives to the At- 
lantic Pact as a meeting called by the Daily 
Worker in July 1949, to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and as having been instigated by 
Communists in the United States (who) did 
their part in the Moscow campaign. 

The Daily Worker of December 10, 1952 
(p. 4), listed Dr. Algernon D. Black as a 
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signer of an appeal to President Truman re- 
questing amnesty for leaders of the Commu- 
nist Party convicted under the Smith Act. 


ExuzsitT 3 
EARL B. DICKERSON 


FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
Subject: Earl B. Dickerson, national board 
of directors, national legal committee, 
NAACP, 1954. 


The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individual. 
This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee. It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

According to the Daily Worker of Febru- 
ary 28, 1949 (p. 9), Earl Dickerson, attorney, 
Tllinois, was one of the signers of a statement 
defending the 12 Communist leaders. He 
signed a statement in behalf of the attor- 
neys in the Communist cases as shown by 
the July 31, 1950, issue of the Daily Worker 
(p. 9). This same information was shown in 
the February 1, 1960, issue of the Daily 
Worker (p. 3). As shown by the Daily Peo- 
ple’s World of May 12, 1950 (p. 12), Earl B. 
Dickerson was a signer of a statement to the 
United Nations in behalf of the Communist 
cases. 

Earl B. Dickerson protested approval of 
the Smith Act by the Supreme Court as 
“having a disastrous impact upon * * * 
struggle of Negro people” (Daily Worker, 
October 1, 1951, p. 1). He filed a petition 
with the clerk of the US. Supreme Court 
supporting the pending application for a 
hearing on the constitutionality of the 
Smith Act as shown by the Daily Worker, 
October 4, 1951 (p. 15). Mr. Dickerson was 
identified in this source as a Negro attorney 
in Illinois. He spoke against the Smith Act 
according to the February 12, 1952, issue of 
the Daily People’s World (p. 3), and was 
coauthor of a memorandum to the Supreme 
Court “on the menace of the Smith Act to 
the Negro people” (Daily People’s World, 
July 15, 1952, p. 1). Earl B. Dickerson, presi- 
dent, National Lawyers Guild, Chicago, was 
a signer of an appeal to President Truman 
requesting amnesty for leaders of the Com- 
munist Party convicted under the Smith Act 
(Daily Worker, December 10, 1952, p. 4). As 
shown by the Daily Worker, December 29, 
1953 (p. 8) and the Worker, January 3, 1954 
(p. 6), Earl B. Dickerson was one of 39 prom- 
inent Midwest citizens staging a plea for 
Christmas amnesty for Communist leaders 
convicted under the Smith Act, which was 
wired to President Eisenhower. He was one 
of the initiators of an appeal for reduced bail 
for Claude Lightfoot, Illinois Communist 
leader, indicted under a section of the Smith 
Act, as shown by the September 12, 1954, is- 
sue of the Worker (p. 16). 

According to the December 25, 1952, issue 
of the Daily Worker (p. 8), Earl B. Dickerson 
was a signer of an open letter to President 
Truman asking clemency for the Rosenbergs. 
The Daily People’s World of March 13, 1953 
(p. 3), reported that Earl B. Dickerson con- 
tributed a statement to the pamphlet, The 
Negro People Speak Out on the Rosenbergs, 
distributed by volunteers for the East Bay 
Committee To Save the Rosenbergs, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Earl B. Dickerson was a signer of an appeal 
to the Greek Government protesting the 
court-martial of Greek maritime unionists 
as shown by the Daily Worker, August 19, 
1952 (p. 1). 

Earl B. Dickerson was listed in the spring 
1943 (p. 22) and fall session 1943 (p. 27) 
catalogs of the Abraham Lincoln School as 
a member of the board of directors. 
named in the same source as a guest lec- 
turer at the school (p. 19). 
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The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the Abraham School as an ad- 
junct of the Communist Party in a letter to 
the Loyalty Review Board, released Decem- 
ber 4, 1947. The Attorney General redesig- 
nated the school April 27, 1953, pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10450, and included it 
on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list of or- 
ganizations previously designated. The Spe- 
cial Committee on Un-American Activities, 
in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 82), cited 
the Abraham Lincoln School as successor of 
the Workers School as a Communist educa- 
tional medium in Chicago. 

A pamphlet entitled “For a New Africa” 
(containing the proceedings of the confer- 
ence on Africa, New York, April 14, 1944) 
names Earl B. Dickerson as a member of the 
National Negro Congress. 

The National Negro Congress was cited as 
subversive and Communist by the Attorney 
General in letters released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list. The organization was 
cited previously by the Attorney General as 
a Communist-front group (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, September 24, 1942, pp. 7687 and 
7688). The Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in its report of January 3, 
1939 (p. 81), cited the National Negro Con- 
gress as “the Communist-front movement 
in the United States among Negroes.” 

He was a member of the Council on Afri- 
can Affairs, as shown in a pamphlet entitled 
“8 Million Demand Freedom,” and the pam- 
phiet For a New Africa (p. 36). Earl B. 
Dickerson is listed as a member of the Coun- 
cil on African Affairs in a leaflet, issued by 
the organization, The Job To Be Done, a 
leafiet entitled “What of Africa’s Place in 
Tomorrow’s World?” a pamphlet entitled 
“Seeing Is Believing” (1947), and a letter- 
head of the group, dated May 17, 1945, and a 
pamphlet, Africa in the War. 

The Attorney General cited the Council 
on African Affairs as subversive and Com- 
munist in letters released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list. 

The name of Earl Dickerson, of 35 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., appears on a 
1939 membership list of the National Lawyers’ 
Guild on file with this committee. In 1949 
he was president of the Chicago chapter of 
the guild and chairman at a meeting on 
anti-Communist legislation, as shown in the 
Daily Worker of March 15, 1949 (p. 6); in the 
same year he attacked the Marshall plan as 
shown in the Daily Worker of July 19, 1949 
(p. 5), in which source he was identified as 
president of the Chicago chapter of the guild; 
he participated in a discussion entitled 
“Status of Civil Liberties,” fifth annual con- 
vention, National Lawyers’ Guild, Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., May 29-—June 
1, 1941, as shown by the convention program 
printed in Convention News, May 1941 (p. 2), 
published by the guild. This same Conven- 
tion News (pp. 3 and 4) listed him as a 
member of the convention nominations com- 
mittee of the fifth national convention of 
the National Lawyers’ Guild. He submitted 
a report of the guild, denouncing lynching 
and discrimination, as shown in the Daily 
Worker, November 30, 1942 (p. 1). As shown 
by the October 15, 1951, issue of the Daily 
Worker (p. 1), Earl B. Dickerson was presi- 
dent of the Chicago chapter of the National 
Lawyers’ Guild; he spoke at the national con- 
vention of the organization in Chicago. The 
October 18, 1951, issue of the Daily People’s 
World (p. 2), that Earl B. Dickerson 
was elected president of the National Law- 
yers’ Guild. He was shown as president of 
the National Lawyers’ Guild in the Daily 
Worker, January 25, 1952 (p. 1), and Febru- 
ary 20, 1953 (p. 6), and the Daily People’s 
World, January 25, 1952 (p.8). The January 
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18, 1952, issue of the Daily People’s World 
(p. 3) reported that Earl B. Dickerson was to 
speak on the Smith Act, the Constitution, 
and You, at a gathering of the San Fran- 
cisco chapter of the National Lawyers’ Guild 
on February 1, 1952. The Daily Worker of 
February 24, 1953 (p. 6), reported that Earl 
Dickerson, president on the National Lawyers’ 
Guild, addressed the annual convention of 
the group held February 20-23, at the Park- 
Sheraton Hotel, New York City, and stated 
that “a new foreign policy is needed if the 
drive against liberties is to be halted.” The 
Daily People’s World of July 6, 1953 (p. 3), 
announced that he was to be honored by the 
Los Angeles-Hollywood chapter of the Na- 
tional Lawyers’ Guild at a luncheon. The 
Daily Worker of August 28, 1953 (p. 2), re- 
ported that Earl B. Dickerson, president of 
the National Lawyers’ Guild, issued a state- 
ment opposing the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s call for disbarment of Communist 
lawyers. As shown by the September 6, 1953, 
issue of the Worker (p. 6), Earl Dickerson 
protested the placing of the National 
Lawyers’ Guild on the list of subversive or- 
ganizations by the Attorney General. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
149), cited the National Lawyers’ Guild as a 
Communist-front organization. The Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its re- 
port on the National Lawyers’ Guild, Septem- 
ber 17, 1950, cited the group as a Communist 
front which “is the foremost legal bulwark 
of the Communist Party, its front organiza- 
tions, and controlled unions” and which 
“since its inception has never failed to rally 
to the legal defense of the Communist Party 
and individual members thereof, including 
known espionage agents.” 

One Earl Dickerson (with no middle initial 
shown) spoke at the morning session of the 
Congress on Civil Rights which was held in 
Detroit, Mich., April 27-28, 1946, as shown in 
the program, Congress on Civil Rights (p.1): 
Earl B. Dickerson signed a statement of the 
Civil Rights Congress which was in defense 
of Gerhart Eisler, according to the Daily 
Worker of February 28, 1947 (p. 2); he was 
one of the sponsors of the National Emer- 
gency Conference for Civil Rights which was 
held in New York City on July 19, 1948, 
according to the Daily Worker of July 12, 
1948 (p. 4); a photostat of a letterhead of 
the Civil Rights Congress, Illinois, dated 
December 18, 1948, listed Earl Dickerson as 
@ sponsor. As shown by the Daily Worker 
of November 1, 1950 (p. 4), Earl B. Dicker- 
son was a sponsor of the Civil Rights Con- 
gress. A handbill, Dodge Local 3 Supports 
FEPC Rally, listed Earl B. Dickerson as one 
of those who would speak at a rally to be 
held under partial auspices of the Civil 
Rights Congress of Michigan on April 16, 
1950. 

The Attorney General cited the Civil 
Rights Congress as subversive and Commu- 
nist in letters released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report of Septem- 
ber 2, 1947 (pp. 2 and 19), cited the Civil 
Rights Congress as an organization formed 
in April 1946 as a merger of two other Com- 
munist-front organizations (International 
Labor Defense and the National Federation 
for Constitutional Liberties); “dedicated 
not to the broader issues of civil liberties, 
but specifically to the defense of individual 
Communists and the Communist Party” and 
“controlled by individuals who are either 
members of the Communist Party or openly 
loyal to it.” 

According to the printed program of the 
Cultural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace (p. 14), Earl B. Dickerson was one of 
the sponsors of this conference which was 
held in New York City, March 27-28, 1949, 
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under the auspices of the National Council 
of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions; he 
signed a statement of the council which was 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD of 
July 14, 1949 (p. 9620). Earl B. Dickerson 
was a signer of a Resolution Against Atomic 
Weapons as shown by a mimeographed list 
of signers attached to a letterhead of the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions dated July 28, 1950. Mr. Dicker- 
son signed a statement to the American 
people, “We uphold the right of all citizens 
to speak for peace,” released by the National 
Council of the Arts, Sciences, and Profes- 
sions, as shown by the handbill, “Halt the 
Defamers Who Call Peace Un-American.” He 
spoke at a conference on equal rights for 
Negroes in the arts held by the New York 
Council of the National Council of the Arts, 
New York City, November 10, 1951, accord- 
ing to the November 7, 1951 (p. 3), and 
November 14, 1951 (p. 7), issues of the Daily 
Worker. The Daily Worker of June 2, 1952 
(p. 3), listed Earl B. Dickerson as one of the 
endorsers of the national council resolution 
calling for a hearing of Tunisia’s demands 
in the United Nations. He spoke at a con- 
ference for equal rights for Negroes in the 
arts, sciences, and professions held by the 
Southern California Council of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, on June 14, 1952, 
in Los Angeles (Daily Worker, June 20, 1952, 
p. 7). 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its Review of the Scientific and Cul- 
tural Conference for World Peace, April 19, 
1949 (p. 2), cited the National Council of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions as a 
Communist-front organization. In this 
same report the committee cited the Scien- 
tific and Cultural Conference for World 
Peace as a Communist front which “was 
actually a supermobilization of the in- 
veterate wheelhorses and supporters of the 
Communist Party and its auxiliary organi- 
zations.” 

Earl B. Dickerson was a national sponsor 
of the Spanish Refugee Appeal of the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, as shown 
by letterheads of the group dated February 
26, 1946, February 3, 1948, May 18, 1951, and 
January 5, 1953. He signed an open letter 
of the organization to President Truman on 
Franco Spain as shown by a letterhead and 
mimeographed letter of April 28, 1949. He 
signed a petition of the Spanish Refugee 
Appeal of the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee 
Committee to President Truman “to bar 
military aid to or alliance with Fascist 
Spain” as shown by a mimeographed peti- 
tion, attached to a letterhead of the group 
dated May 18, 1951. 

The Attorney General cited the Joint 
Anti-Fascist Refugee Committee as subver- 
sive and Communist in letters released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1953, and included 
on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 174), 
cited the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee as a Communist-front organization. 

Mr. Dickerson was chairman of the Illi- 
nois Legislative and Defense Cornmittee of 
the International Labor Defense, as shown 
in Equal Justice, September 1939 (p.3). He 
spoke before the International Labor De- 
fense, together with Earl Browder, accord- 
ing to the Daily Worker of October 1, 1942 
(p. 5); October 6, 1942 (p. 5); and October 
11, 1942 (p. 3). The pamphlet Victory in 
Oklahoma, October 1943, back cover, listed 
Earl B. Dickerson as a member of the Na- 
tional Committee of the International 
Labor Defense. 

The Attorney General cited the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense as subversive and 
Communist in letters released June 1 and 
September 21, 1948; redesignated April 27, 
1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list. The organization was cited 
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previously by the Attorney General as the 


“legal arm of the Communist Party.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Sept. 24, 1942, 
p. 7687.) The Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of September 2, 1947 
(pp. 1 and 2), cited the International Labor 
Defense as “part of an international net- 
work of organizations for the defense of 
Communist lawbreakers.” 

Earl B. Dickerson was a speaker at the 
Conference on Constitutional Liberties, the 
founding conference of the National Federa- 
tion for Constitutional Liberties, as shown 
in the printed program, Call to a Conference, 
page 2, June 7, 1940. 

The Attorney General cited the Confer- 
ence on Constitutional Liberties in America 
as a conference as a result of which was 
established the National Federation for 
Constitutional Liberties, “part of what Lenin 
calied the solar system of organizations, 
ostensibly having no connection with the 
Communist Party, by which Communists 
attempt to create sympathizers and support- 
ers Of their program” (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7687). The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (p. 102), cited the 
conference as “an important part of the solar 
system of the Communist Party’s front 
organizations.” 

The program and call to a national con- 
ference of the American Committee for Pro- 
tection of Foreign Born, held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, October 25 and 26, 1947, listed Earl B. 
Dickerson as one of the sponsors of the con- 
ference; he was one of the sponsors of the 
sixth national conference, which was held in 
Cleveland, May 9 and 10, 1942, as shown in a 
leaflet of the conference, page 4. In the 
latter source, Mr. Dickerson was identified as 
@ member of the President’s Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices. Earl Dickerson 
was a sponsor of the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born as shown by 
a 1950 letterhead, an undated letterhead (re- 
ceived for files, July 11, 1950), an undated 
letterhead (distributing a speech of Abner 
Green at the conference of the American 
Committee for Protection of the Foreign 
Born of Dec. 2-3, 1950), and a letterhead 
of the Midwest Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born (Apr. 30, 1951). Mr. 
Dickerson, identified as president of the 
Chicago Urban League, was a sponsor of a 
dinner given by the Midwest Committee for 
the Protection of Foreign Born for Pearl 
Hart (Daily Worker, Apr. 6, 1950, p. 4). A 
letterhead of the sixth annual conference of 
the Midwest Committee for the Protection of 
the Foreign Born dated May 16, 1954, Chi- 
¢ago, listed Earl B. Dickerson as a sponsor. 

The Attorney General cited the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
as subversive and Communist in letters re- 
leased June 1 and September 21, 1948; re- 
designated April 27, 1953, and included on 
the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 155), 
cited the American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born as “one of the oldest 
auxiliaries of the Communist Party in the 
United States.” 

In 1942 Earl B. Dickerson was a patron of 
the Congress of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, as shown on a letterhead of the con- 
gress dated October 27, 1942; he was named 
in Soviet Russia Today (December 1942 
issue, p. 42) as one of the sponsors of the 
Congress of American-Soviet Friendship; 
the call to the Congress of American-Soviet 
Friendship, November 6-8, 1943, listed Earl 
B. Dickerson among the sponsors. He 
signed a statement of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, praising 
Wallace’s open letter to Stalin, May 1948, 
as shown in a pamphlet, How To End the 
Cold War and Build the Peace, page 9. He 
was identified in the last-named source as 
an attorney at law, Chicago. A photostatic 
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copy of a letterhead of the Chicago Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship dated Sep- 
tember 17, 1951, listed Earl B. Dickerson as 
a@ sponsor of that group. A photostat of a 
letter of the national council dated March 
19, 1952, listed Mr. Dickerson as a sponsor. 

The Attorney General cited the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship as 
subversive and Communist in letters released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948, 
redesignated April 27, 1953, and included 
on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 156), 
cited the national council as “in recent 
months, the Communist Party’s principal 
front for all things Russian.” 

The Daily. Worker of October 21, 1942 
(p. 1), named Earl B. Dickerson among the 
list of members of the National Emergency 
Committee To Stop Lynching. He signed 
an appeal to lift the Spanish embargo, which 
appeal was made by the Negro People’s Com- 
mittee To Aid Spanish Democracy, according 
to the Daily Worker of February 8, 1939 
(p. 2). He contributed to the June 22, 1943, 
issue of New Masses (p. 9). He signed a pe- 
tition of the Citizens’ Committee To Free 
Earl Browder, as shown in an official leaflet 
of the organization. 

The National Emergency Committee To 
Stop Lynching was cited by the Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities as a Negro 
Communist-front organization, whose secre- 
tary was Ferdinand C. Smith, high in the 
circles of the Communist Party (report, 
Mar. 29, 1944, p. 180). 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 180), cited the Negro People’s Committee 
To Aid Spanish Democracy as a Communist- 
front organization. 

New Masses was cited as a Communist 
periodical by the Attorney General (Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7688), 
and the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities (report, Mar. 29, 1955, pp. 48 and 
75). 

The Citizens’ Committee To Free Earl 
Browder was cited as Communist by the 
Attorney General in a letter dated April 27, 
1949; redesignated April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. 
The organization was cited previously by the 
Attorney General as a Communist organ- 
ization (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, Sept. 24, 
1942, p. 7687). The Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities in its report of 
March 29, 1944 (pp. 6 and 55), cited the Citi- 
zens’ Committee To Free Eari Browder as 
follows: When Earl Browder (then general 
secretary, Communist Party) was in Atlanta 
Penitentiary serving a sentence involving his 
fraudulent passports, the Communist Party’s 
front which agitated for his release was 
known as the Citizens’ Committee To Free 
Earl Browder. 

An open letter demanding discharge of 
Communist Party defendants in Fulton and 
Livingston Counties contained the name of 
Earl E. Dickerson in the list of persons who 
signed according to the Daily Worker of 
September 24, 1940, page 5. He was attor- 
ney for Eugene Dennis, general secretary, 
Communist Party, as shown in the Daily 
Worker of November 19, 1947, page 7, being 
identified in this source as a former member 
of the city council, Chicago. Reference to 
Earl Dickerson as attorney for Eugene Den- 
nis appears in the Worker, November 30, 
1947, page 4; the Daily Worker of January 
15, 1948, page 5; and the Daily Worker of 
October 27, 1948, page 10, in which source 
he is identified as a Negro leader, of Chicago. 

Earl B. Dickerson was a sponsor of the 
American Peace Crusade, Illinois assembly, 
as shown by a letterhead dated April 12, 
1951, the Illinois Peace Crusade, May 1951 (p. 
4), and a photostat of a letterhead dated 
June 21, 1952. He was a sponsor of the 
American People’s Congress and Exposition 
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for Peace, held by the American Peace Cru- 
sade in Chicago, Ill., June 29, 30, and July 
1, 1951, as shown by a leaflet. An Invita- 
tion to American Labor To Participate in a 
Peace Congress, the Call to the American 
People’s Congress, and the leaflet, Ameri- 
can People’s Congress * * * Invite You To 
Participate in a National Peace Competition, 
June 29, 1951, Chicago, Ill. He was a spon- 
sor of a contest held by the American Peace 
Crusade for songs, essays, and paintings ad- 
vancing the theme of world peace as re- 
ported in the Daily Worker, May 1, 1951 
(p. 11). 

The Attorney General included the Ameri- 
can Peace Crusade on his January 22, 1954, 
list of organizations designated pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10450, and on the April 
1, 1954, consolidated list. The Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its statement 
issued on the March of Treason, February 
19, 1951, and report on the Communist Peace 
Offensive April 1, 1951 (p. 51), cited the 
American Peace Crusade as an organization 
which the Communists established as a new 
instrument for their peace offensive in the 
United States and which was heralded by 
the Daily Worker with the usual bold head- 
lines reserved for projects in line with the 
Communist objectives. 

Masses and Mainstream for February 1952 
(pp. 52-56) listed Earl B. Dickerson as co- 
author of an amici curiae brief to the Su- 
preme Court supporting an appeal for re- 
hearing of its decision upholding the Smith 
Act, dated September 27, 1951. 

According to the April 30, 1950, issue of 
the Worker (p. 15), Earl B. Dickerson was a 
sponsor of the Midcentury Conference for 
Peace, cited by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities at a meeting held in 
Chicago, May 29 and 30, 1950, by the Com- 
mittee for Peaceful Alternatives to the At- 
lantic Pact and as having been “aimed at 
assembling as many gullible persons, as pos- 
sible under Communist direction and turn- 
ing them into a vast soundingboard for 
Communist propaganda” (report on Com- 
munist peace offensive, April 1, 1951, p. 
58). 

Earl B. Dickerson was a sponsor of the 
National Committee To Defeat the Mundt 
Bill as shown by the pamphlet, Hey, Brother, 
There’s a Law Against You (p. 2); a release 
of June 15, 1949 (p. 2), and a photostat of a 
letterhead dated May 5, 1950. He signed a 
statement of the organization according to 
the Daily Worker of April 3, 1950 (p. 4). 

The Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, in its report on the National Commit- 
tee To Defeat the Mundt Bill, December 7, 
1950, cited the organization as “a registered 
lobbying organization which has carried 
out the objectives of the Communist Party 
in its fight against antisubversive legisla- 
tion.” 

Earl B. Dickerson signed a letter defend- 
ing the 12 Communist leaders, as shown on 
a@ letterhead, dated January 7, 1949; he later 
signed a statement asking for the release of 
the Communist leaders, as shown in the 
Daily Worker of November 8, 1949 (p. 6). 
He signed a brief on behalf of the attorneys 
who represented the Communist leaders, as 
shown in the Daily Worker of November 2, 
1949 (p. 2); he signed a statement on be- 
half of the attorneys, as shown in the Daily 
Worker of December 7, 1949 (p. 5); he 
represented the attorneys, who represented 
the 11 Communist leaders, to the 
Daily Worker of January 24, 1950 (p. 3). 


Exurstr 4 
A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
Fesrvary 13, 1956. 
Subject: A. Philip Randolph, national vice 
president, NAACP, 1954. 


formation concerning the subject individual. 
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This report should not be construed as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
or findings of this committee, It should be 
noted that the individual is not necessarily 
a Communist, a Communist sympathizer, or 
a fellow traveler unless otherwise indicated. 

The Daily Worker of September 12, 1950 
(p. 2), reported that A. Philip Randolph, 
president, AFL Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, opposed the jailing of the Commu- 
nist leaders. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
reported that A. Philip Randolph, president 
of the National Negro Congress, refused to 
run in April 1940 “on the ground that it 
was ‘deliberately packed with Communists 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
members who were either Communists or 
sympathizers with Communists’” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, September 24, 1942, pp. 
7687 and 7688). 

Walter S. Steele, in testimony in public 
hearings, Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, July 21, 1947 (p. 92), referred to 
A. Philip Randolph as follows: 

“A. Philip Randolph, one-time president 
of the National Negro Congress, resigned 
his position because of the Communist 
control thereof. At the time of his resigna- 
tion, at a meeting held in Washington, D.C., 
he charged that the congress was controlled 
by the Communist Party, through which he 
found it was chiefly financed.” 

George K. Hunton testified in public hear- 
ines, Committee on Un-American Activities, 
July 13, 1949 (p. 451), concerning the Com- 
munist infiltration of the National Negro 
Congress with reference to A. Philip Ran- 
dolph as follows: 

“In the National Negro Congress they did 
make progress. That was a sound, con- 
structive organization started about 10 years 
ago. It was a good organization, with a 
sound, constructive program, and the Com- 
mies moved in, and within a year and a half 
the white Communist members completely 
outnumbered the Negro members and took 
over. Be it said to his credit that the then 
president, A. Philip Randolph, roundly de- 
nounced them and then resigned, and said 
no longer would the National Negro Con- 
gress represent the feeling of the Negro 
people who organized it * * *.” 

Manning Johnson testified in public hear- 
ings, Committee on Un-American Activities, 
July 14, 1949, as follows concerning the 
National Negro Congress and A. Philip 
Randolph: 

“Mr, TAvENNER. What was the relation- 
ship of that commission (Negro Commission 
of the Communist Party) to the American 
Negro Labor Congress, the League of Strug- 
gle for Negro Rights, and the National Negro 
Congress? 

“Mr. JOHNSON. The Negro League was 
formed by the Communist Party, and its 
program was identical with the program of 
the Communist Party for the Negro. 

“The majority of members of the Ameri- 
can Negro Labor Congress were Communists 
or fellow travelers. It is a very narrow, 
sectarian organization, and the party de- 
cided to change its name and broaden its 
activities, so the name was changed to the 
League of Struggle for Negro Rights. * * * 

“The League of Struggle for Negro Rights 
was never successful in penetrating any 
broad sections of the Negro people. It re- 
mained a very narrow and sectarian organ- 
ization. So the party, after having received 
the open letier, which was really drawn in 
Moscow and called for breaking away from 
narrow organizations, in line with this open 
letter, at a meeting of the national com- 
mittee which, as I recall, was in the latter 
part of 1934 or early part of 1935, we dis- 
cussed the general situation among Negroes, 
and the conclusion was that there was con- 
siderable unrest among them and that the 
time was historically right for the forma- 
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tion of a broad and all-inclusive organiza- 
tion. 

“As a result of that discussion and that 
conclusion, the national committee of the 
party, upon the recommendation of one of 
the members of the Negro commission pres- 
ent at that meeting, decided to set up the 
National Negro Congress. The national 
committee gave James W. Ford the responsi- 
bility, along with the Negro commission of 
the national committee, to form that con- 
gress. 

“We were fishing around for someone to 
head the congress, and we found there was 
no finer person to get who was not a mem- 
ber of the party than A. Philip Randolph. 
He was approached and agreed. 

* + t e * 


“The third—and fatal—National Negro 
Congress was held in Washington, D.C. The 
Communists had become so drunk with 
power, and they felt they had such strong 
control over the congress, that they thought 
they could walk roughshod over the liberals, 
and they antagonized A. Philip Randolph 
and he began to fight James W. Ford and 
others. 

“James W. Ford and others insisted I fight 
A. Philip Randolph, and I refused to do so, 
and at that time I predicted they were on 
the road to breaking up the congress, 

“The fight widened to such an extent that 
Randolph began to speak openly against 
Communist domination. I used to wonder 
how Randolph could be so naive as to not 
know it was a Communist-front organization. 

“Before the third congress met, we got 
wind that Randolph was going to resign. We 
had Communists go to that congress repre- 
senting various paper organizations so as to 
give them control in voting. 

“When Randolph saw the congress was 
packed with Communists, Randolph resigned 
and walked out * * *.” (Pp. 510-512.) 

A. Philip Randolph supported a statement 
to Congress issued by the American League 
Against War and Fascism against neutrality 
measures as reported by the Daily Worker of 
February 27, 1937 (p. 2). The Daily Worker 
of April 22, 1938 (p. 2), reported that A. 
Philip Randolph was one of the signers of a 
letter urging open hearings on the Neutrality 
Act which was sent to Congress under auspi- 
ces of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy. A. Philip Randolph was nomi- 
nated as a member of the National Labor 
Committee of the American League for Peace 
and Democracy at the American Congress for 
Peace and Democracy held in Washington, 
D.c., January 6-8, 1939, as shown by the 
pamphlet. “744 Million * * *” (p. 82). 
Letterheads of the China Aid Council of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy 
dated May 18, 1938, and June 11, 1938, name 
him as a sponsor of the council. He was a 
sponsor of the Easter drive of the China Aid 
Council of the American League * * *, as 
shown by the Daily Worker of April 8, 1938 
(p. 2). A photostatic copy of a letterhead of 
the American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy dated April 6, 1939, listed A. Philip Ran- 
dolph as a national sponsor of that organi- 
zation. 

The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the American League Against War and 
Fascism as subversive and Communist in 
letters to the Loyalty Review Board, released 
December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. 
The organization was redesignated by the 
Attorney General April 27, 1953, pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10450, and included it 
on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list of 
organizations previously designated. The 
organization was cited previously by the 
Attorney General as a Communist-front or- 
ganization (in re Harry Bridges, May 28, 1942, 
p. 10). The Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in its report dated March 29, 
1944 (p. 53), cited the American League 
Against War and Fascism as “organized at 
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the First United States Congress Against 
War which was held in New York UCity, 
September 29 to October 1, 1933. Four years 
later at Pittsburgh, November 26-28, 1937, 
the name of the organization was changed 
to the American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy. * * * It remained as completely 
under the control of Communists when the 
name was changed as it had been before.” 

The Attorney General cited the American 
League for Peace and Democracy as subver- 
sive and Communist in letters released June 
1 and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list. The Attorney General 
cited the group previously as established in 
the United States in 1937 as successor to the 
American League Against War and Fascism 
“in an effort to create public sentiment on 
behalf of a foreign policy adapted to the 
interests of the Soviet Union. * * * The 
American League for Peace and Democracy 
* * * was designed to conceal Communist, 
control, in accordance with the new tactics 
of the Communist International” (ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECorD, Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 7663 and 
7684). The Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, in its report of January 3, 
1989 (pp. 69-71), cited the American League 
for Peace and Democracy as “the largest of 
the Communist-front movements in the 
United States.” 

A letterhead of the organization, Com- 
monwealth College, dated January 1, 1940, 
listed A. Philip Randolph as a member of the 
National Advisory Committee. He endorsed 
the reorganization plan of Commonwealth 
College, as shown by the August 15, 1937, is- 
sue of Fortnightly, a publication of the col- 
lege (p.3). 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited Commonwealth College as a 
Communist enterprise in its report of March 
29, 1944 (pp. 76 and 167). The Attorney 
General cited the Commonwealth College as 
Communist in a letter released April 27, 
1949; redesignated April 27, 1953, and in- 
cluded on the April 1, 1954, consolidated list. 

An undated leaflet of the League for Mu- 
tual Aid listed A, Philip Randolph as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of that or- 
ganization. He was a guest of honor at the 
17th annual dinner of the League for Mu- 
tual Aid held February 1, 1937, as shown by 
New Masses, January 26, 1937 (p. 37). 

The League for Mutual Aid was cited as a 
Communist enterprise by the special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in its re- 
port of March 29, 1944 (p. 76). 

A. Philip Randolph was a sponsor of the 
Medical Bureau and North American Com- 
mittee To Aid Spanish Democracy, as shown 
by letterheads of the organization dated July 
6, 1938, and February 2, 1939. The Daily 
Worker of June 2, 1938 (p. 5), reported that 
A. Philip Randolph was a supporter of a 
meeting of the Medical Bureau * * *, 

“In 1937-88, the Communist Party threw 
itself wholeheartedly into the campaign for 
the support of the Spanish Loyalist cause, 
recruiting men and organizing multifarious 
so-called relief organizations.” Among these 
was the Medical Bureau and North American 
Committee To Aid Spanish Democracy. 
(Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, report, Mar. 29} 1944, p. 82.) 

New masses for October 26, 1937 (p. 11), 
reported that A. Philip Randolph was chair- 
man of the National Negro Congress. A. 
Philip Randolph was president of the Na- 
tional Negro Congress, as shown by the 
Daily Worker of January 1, 1938 (p. 4), Jan- 
uary 18, 1938 (p. 3), April 19, 1938 (p. 3), 
and the pamphlet, Second National Negro 
Congress, October 1937. He was president 
of the Third National Negro Congress, as 
reported by the June 1940 issue of the Com- 
munist (p. 548). The official proceedings of 
the 1936 National Negro Congress (p. 41), 
listed A. Philip Randolph as a member of the 
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national executive council of the organiza- 


tion. He spoke at a gathering of the con- 
gress, as reported by the Daily Worker of 
March 8, 19388 (p. 3). The Daily Worker 
of February 15, 1938 (p. 7), reported that 
A. Philip Randolph contributed to the offi- 
cial proceedings of the Second National Negro 
Congress. 

The Attorney General cited the National 
Negro Congress as subversive and Commu- 
nist in letters released December 4, 1947, 
and September 21, 1948; redesignated April 
27, 1953, and included on the April 1, 1954, 
consolidated list. The organization was 
cited previously by the Attorney General 
as a Communist-front group (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Sept. 24, 1942, pp. 7687 and 7688). 
The Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, in its report of January 3, 1939 
(p. 81), cited the National Negro Congress 
as “the Communist-front movement in the 
United States among Negroes * * *.” 

A. Philip Randolph was a consultant of 
the Panel on Citizenship and Civil Lib- 
erties of the Southern Conference for Human 
Welfare, as shown by an Official report of 
the organization, dated April 19-21, 1942. 
The call to the second conference, Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare, April 14-16, 
1940, listed A. Philip Randolph as a sponsor 
of that conference. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 147), cited the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare as a Communist front 
which received money from the Robert Mar- 
shall Foundation, one of the principal 
sources of funds by which many Communist 
fronts operate. The Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in its report of June 
12, 1947, cited the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare as a Communist-front or- 
ganization ‘‘which seeks to attract southern 
liberals on the basis of its seeming inter- 
est in the problems of the South” although 
its “professed interest in southern welfare 
is simply an expedient for larger aims serv- 
ing the Soviet Union and its subservient 
Communist Party in the United States.” 

The Daily Worker, issues of March 28, 
1938 (p. 3), and April 4, 1938 (p. 3), listed 
A. Philip Randolph as a sponsor of the 
World Youth Congress. The special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (p. 183), cited the 
World Youth Congress as a Communist con- 
ference held in the summer of 1938 at Vassar 
College. 

A. Phillip Randolph signed a petition of 
the American Friends of Spanish Democracy 
to lift the arms embargo as shown by the 
Daily Worker of April 8, 1988 (p. 4). The 
Special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 
82), cited the American Friends of Spanish 
Democracy as follows: “In 1937-38, the Com- 
munist Party threw itself wholeheartedly in- 
to the campaign for the support of the 
Spanish Loyalist cause, recruiting men and 
organizing multifarious so-called relief or- 
ganizations * * * such as * * * American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy.” 

A. Philip Randolph is listed as a sponsor 
on a letterhead of the American Relief Ship 
for Spain dated September 3, 1938. The 
American Relief Ship for Spain was cited 
as “one of the several Communist Party 
front enterprises which raised funds for 
Loyalist Spain (or rather raised funds for 
the Communist end of that civil war).” 
(Special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities Report, Mar. 29, 1944, p. 102). 

The proceedings of the Congress of Youth 
of the American Youth Congress, July 1-5, 
1939 (p. 3), listed A. Philip Randolph as a 
signer of the call to the congress. 

A. Philip Randolph was a sponsor of the 
Conference on Pan-American Democracy 
(letterhead, Nov. 16, 1938). ‘The booklet, 
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These Americans Say, published by the Co- 
ordinating Committee To Lift the Embargo, 
named him as a representative individual. 
He was a sponsor of the Greater New York 
Emergency Conference on Inalienable Rights 
(program of conference, Feb. 12, 1940). 

The Conference on Pan-American Demo- 
cracy (Known also as Council for Pan-Amer- 
ican Democracy) was cited as subversive and 
Communist by the Attorney General in let- 
ters released June 1 and September 21, 1948; 
redesignated April 27, 1958, pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10450. The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities, in its 
report of March 29, 1944 (pp. 161 and 164), 
cited the organization as a Communist 
front which defended Carlos Luiz Prestes, a 
Brazilian Communist leader and former 
member of the executive committee of the 
Communist International. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, in its report of March 29, 1944 
(pp. 187 and 138), cited the Coordinating 
Committee To Lift the (Spanish) Embargo 
as one of a number of front organizations 
set up during the Spanish civil war by the 
Communist Party in the United States and 
through which the party carried on a great 
deal of agitation. 

The Greater New York Emergency Confer- 
ence on Inalienable Rights was cited as a 
Communist front which was succeeded by 
the National Federation for Constitutional 
Liberties (special committee report, Mar. 
29, 1944, pp. 96 and 129). The Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in its report of 
September 2, 1947 (p. 3), cited the Greater 
New York Emergency Conference on Inalien- 
able Rights among a “maze of organiza- 
tions” which were “spawned for the alleged 
purpose of defending civil liberties in gen- 
eral, but actually intended to protect Com- 
munist subversion from any penalties under 
the law.” 

A. Philip Randolph was a sponsor of the 
Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign, as shown 
by the back cover of a pamphlet, Children 
in Concentration Camps. He signed the call 
to a United May Day Conference, according 
to the Daily Worker of March 17, 1937 (p. 4). 
An undated letterhead of the United May 
Day Committee listed him as chairman. 

The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the Spanish Refugee Cam- 
paign as a Communist-front organization 
(report, Jan. 3, 1940, p. 9). 

The United May Day Conference was cited 
as “engineered by the Communist Party for 
its 1937 May Day demonstrations” and also 
organized by the party in 1938 (special com- 
mittee report, Mar. 29, 1944, pp. 124 and 
139). 

The Attorney General cited the United 
May Day Committee as subversive and 
among the affiliates and committees of the 
Communist Party, U.S.A., which seeks “to 
alter the form of government of the United 
States by unconstitutional means.” (Letter 
released Dec. 4, 1947; redesignated Apr. 27, 
1958, and included on the Apr. 1, 1954, con- 
solidated list.) 

The Daily Worker of January 23, 1937 
(p. 3), announced that A. Philip Randolph 
was scheduled to speak at the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress, Richmond, Va., Feb- 
ruary 12-14. “The People Versus H.C.L.” 
listed him as a sponsor of the Consumers 
National Federation. He was shown as a 
sponsor of the Public Use of Arts Committee 
on an undated letterhead of that organiza- 
tion. 

The Southern Negro Youth Congress was 
cited as subversive and among the affiliates 
and committees of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., which seeks to alter the form of 
government of the United States by uncon- 
stitutional means. (Attorney General, let- 
ter released Dec. 4, 1947; redesignated Apr. 
27, 1953, and included on Apr. 1, 1954, con- 
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solidated list.) The Special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of Jan- 
uary 3, 1940 (p. 9), cited the Southern Negro 
Youth Congress as a Communist-front or- 
ganization. The Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, in its report of April 17, 1947 
(p. 14), cited the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress as “surreptitiously controlled” by 
the Young Communist League. 

The Consumers National Federation was 
cited as a Communist-front group by the 
special committee in its report of March 29, 
1944 (p. 155). 

Public Use of the Arts Committee was 
cited as a Communist front by the special 
committee in its report of March 29, 1944 
(p. 112). 


Exuisir 5 
CHARLES Ss. ZIMMERMAN 


Member, Advisory Committee, Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE). 

Identified as secretary-manager, Local 22, 
ILGWU. Sponsor, National Anti-War Con- 
gress, May 1938, auspices of Keep America 
Out of War Committee. 

Ed. B. “Rev. Age’ Communist Party of 
U.S.A, 

National Executive Commission, 
League Against War and Fascism, 1935.' 

Signer of “Golden Bk.” for Russia (Daily 
Worker, Oct. 8, 1937, p. 5). 

Res. Com’t. People’s Congress for De- 
mocracy and Peace, 1938.* 

Governing Commission, Keep America Out 
of War Congress, 1939. 

Sponsor, Fourth Annual Conference Amer- 
ican Commission for Protection of Foreign 
Born, March 1940.? 

Eulogized Russia (Soviet Russia Today, 
November 1935, p. 49) 

State Executive Commission (New York), 
American Labor Party, 1938, Communist 
Party candidate, fifth assembly district, 
Bronx, N.Y. (Daily Worker, Oct. 14, 1925). 

Sponsor, Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc. 

Identified as m: , AFL International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, Local 22. State- 
ment protesting proposal to outlaw Commu- 
nist Party (Daily Worker, Mar. 13, 1947, p. 
4). 

Protested proposal to outlaw Communist 
Party. (Daily Worker, Mar. 13, 1947, p. 1). 

Presiding Commissioner, 3d U.S. Congress 
Against War and Fascism, 1936 (proceedings 
of Congress, p. 19).1 


Am. 


Exuit 6 


Walter and his brother Victor went to Eu- 
rope in 1933. There, while working and 
studying in an industrial plant in Russia, on 
January 20 of 1934, they wrote a letter to 
close friends in Detroit, a copy of which was 
published in the August 14, 1948, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Among other things, the letter stated: 

“What you have written concerning the 
strikes and the general labor unrest in De- 
troit, plus what we have learned from other 
sources of the rising discontent of the Amer- 
ican workers, makes us long for the moment 
to be back with you in the frontlines of the 
struggle; however, the daily inspiration that 
is ours as we work side by side with our 
Russian comrades in our factory, the 
thought that we are actually helping to 
build a society that will forever end the ex- 
ploitation of man by man, the thought that 
what we are building will be for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the working class, not only 
of Russia, but the entire world, is the com- 
pensation we receive for our tem ab- 
sence from the struggle in the United States. 


The Attorney General's list. 

*California Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

* House Un-American Activities Committee. 








And let no one tell you that we are not on 
the road to socialism in the Soviet Union. 
Let no one say that the workers in the 
USSR. are not.on the road to security, en- 
lightenment and happiness.” 

The factory in which they worked was de- 
scribed as “the largest and most modern in 
Europe, and we have seen them all; there are 
no pictures of Fords and Rockefellers, or 
Roosevelts, and Mellon. No such parasites, 
but rather huge pictures of Lenin, etc., greet 
the workers’ eyes on ever side. Red banners 
with slogans “Workers of the World Unite” 
are draped across the craneways. Little red 
flags fly from the tops of presses, drill presses, 
lathes, kellers, etc. Such a sight you have 
never seen before. Women and men work 
side by side—the women with their red 
cloth about their heads, the men with their 
fur hats. We work here 7 hours per day, 5 
days a week (our week here is 6 days long). 
At noon we all eat in a large factory restau- 
rant where wholesome plain food is served. 
A workers’ band furnishes music to us from 
an adjoining room while we have dinner. 
For the remainder of our li-hour lunch 
period we adjourn to the Red Corner recrea- 
tion where workers play games, read papers 
and magazines or technical books or merely 
sit, smoke, and chat. Such a fine spirit of 
comradeship you have never before wit- 
nessed in your life. Superintendent leaders 
and ordinary workers are all alike. If you 
saw our superintendent as he walks through 
the shop greeting workers with ‘Hello Com- 
rade’ you could not distinguish him from any 
other worker.” 

Further praising the Russian thinking and 
methods, the letter ends with the statement: 
“Carry on the fight for a Soviet America.” 


WALTER P. REUTHER 


The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning Walter P. Reuther. 
This report should not be constrved as rep- 
resenting the results of an investigation by 
this committee nor findings of this commit- 
tee. It should be noted that the individual 
referred to is not necessarily a Communist, a 
Communist sympathizer, or a fellow traveler 
unless otherwise indicated. 

In testimony of Mr. John P. Frey, president 
of the metal trades department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, given before the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, August 13, 1938, we find: 

“Mr. Frey. These are the 280-odd members 
of the Communist Party who are now or 
have been on CIO organization payrolls. 
There are one or two who have not been on 
the payroll, but I will call attention to them. 
If it is the committee’s desire, I will read all 
these names and turn them over. They are all 
numbered ‘1,’ ‘2,’ ‘3,’ * * * and so forth; and 
I will comment on those which are of a more 
interesting or important character. 

“135. Walter Reuther, Detroit, Mich.: He 
is one of the leaders of Automobile Workers 
Union, and President Martin has preferred 
charges against him. He has been to Russia 
several times and made reports as a result 
(public hearings, vol. 1, pp. 112 and 116). 

“134. Walter Reuther, Detroit, Mich.: This 
fellow is one of the leaders of the Auto 
Workers Union and President Martin has 
preferred charges against him. He visited 
Soviet Russia and sent back a letter to this 
country which included the following para- 
graph: ‘Carry on the fight for a Soviet 
America’ (public hearings, vol. 1, p. 125.) 

“Mr. Prey. There are two disrupting fac- 
tors in the automobile workers at the pres- 
ent time. One consists of the bulk of the 
membership who very much resent the Com- 
munist control that was secured of national 
Officers. The other is an internal fight be- 
tween two factions of the Community Party. 
With that I do not want to deal. All that 
I desire to call your attention to is a com- 
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plete report of their last meeting, which I 
am submitting—my report of what went on. 

“Before the United Automobile Workers 
Union Convention opened in Milwaukee, the 
Communist Party members held a faction 
meeting or caucus at Eagles Hall in that 
city. There were present at this caucus 
Wyndham Mortimer, Ed Hall, Walter Reu- 
ther, and about 90 delegates to the conven- 
tion who were actual Communist Party 
members. Also present were William Wein- 
stone, Michigan secretary of the Communist 
Party; Jack Stachel, of New York” (ibid., 
p. 248). 

Mr. Frey also submitted a report of the 
Second Annual Convention, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America, from which the 
following excerpts were taken: 

“Since Martin controlled a majority of the 
delegates to the convention, which he had 
lined up before the opening day, Lovestone 
advised a drive to eliminate the regular 
Communist Party members in the leadership 
of the so-called unity faction, led by Vice 
Presidents Wyndham Mortimer, of Flint, 
Mich.; Ed Hall, of Milwaukee, Wis.; and 
Walter Reuther, head of the west side local 
of the union in Detroit. Lovestone’s policy 
was to eliminate Mortimer, Hall, and 
Reuther and thus strengthen the position 
of the Trotskyist group behind Martin. 
There is no question that Martin and Frank- 
ensteen, influenced by Lovestone, were pre- 
pared to clean house of the Communist 
group, and it is equally true that up to a 
month before the convention the Mortimer- 
Hall-Reuther faction was trying to get rid 
of President Martin. 

“When President Martin, much to the sur- 
prise of John L. Lewis and the Mortimer- 
Hall-Reuther faction, lined up a majority of 
the delegates to the convention, the latter 
faction was forced to change its policies. As 
stated before, the Mortimer-Hall-Reuther 
faction is Communist-controlled but dis- 
guised that fact by calling themselves the 
unity group, as, under the guise of unity, 
they thought they could save their own 
necks and possibly build a fire under Martin 
during the course of the convention. 

“Mortimer, Hall, and Reuther worked 
closely with Gra Cassaway, a personal rep- 
resentative of John L. Lewis; Ray Edmund- 
son, president of the Illinois district of the 
United Mine Workers and CIO director in 
that State, and David Dubinsky, a president 
of the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. On the evening of August 25, 
Charles S. Zimmerman, president of the 
powerful New York Local No. 22 of the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers Union 
and a leading Trotskyite and follower of 
Lovestone, arrived in Milwaukee to use his 
influence on Dubinsky. 

“On the same day (Wednesday), a load of 
Communist leaders came from Chicago, 
among them Joe Weber, a Steel Workers or- 
ganizing committee organizer in South Chi- 
cago; Harry Shaw and Jack Johnstone, who 
had in the interim returned to Chicago. 
Upon arrival of the Chicago group, another 
Communist Party caucus was called, to 
which only the top elements were invited. 
Those present were Jack Stachel, Roy Hud- 
son, William Weinstone, Ned Sparks, Wynd- 
ham Mortimer, Ed Hall, Walter Reuther, and 
B. K. Gebert” (public hearings, vol. 1, pp. 
248-251). 

Mr. Frey continued with his testimony as 
follows: 

“The only material in connection with the 
automobile workers union which I want 
to file with the committee is a publication 
known as the Great Sitdown Strike. It 
was prepared by William Weinstone, who is 
a member of the central committee. He has 
an impressive record. His name is William 
Wolf Weinstone, and he is district organizer 
of district No. 7, Communist Party, head- 
quarters, Detroit. He has had direct charge 
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of party activities within the Auto Workers 
Union from the beginning. Among those 
reporting to him are Maurice Sugar, who is 
the counsel for one group of the auto work- 
ers, and has been a candidate for office in 
Detroit on the Communist ticket; also active 
with him are Roy Reuther, Walter Reuther, 
William Raymond, and Wyndham Mortimer” 
(ibid., p. 255). 

In the information submitted by Mr. 
Walter S. Steele, chairman of the American 
Coalition Committee on National Security 
representing various organizations, in con- 
nection with his testimony given before the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties in public hearings, August 17, 1938, the 
following reference was made to Walter 
Reuther: 

“Among those sending greetings to the 
Second National Negro Congress were Walter 
Reuther, communistic president of Local 174 
of the United Auto Workers Association” 
(ibid., pp. 625 and 626). 

In testimony given by Mr. John D. McGillis, 
secretary, Detroit Council 305, Knights of 
Columbus, given before the Special Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities in public 
hearings on October 11, 1938, it was shown 
that Doctors Landrum and Shafarman of 
Detroit gave physical examinations to mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, who were able 
to pay for such examinations, but, instead, 
billed the city of Detroit. These examina- 
tions were in connection with recruiting for 
Loyalist Spain, and in some cases the doc- 
tors “have given them to other people promi- 
nent in communistic activities in Detroit.” 
Among the latter, Mr. McGillis listed “Walter 
Reuther and his wife” (public hearings, 
vol. 2, pp. 1239, 1247-1248). 

On October 12, 1938, Sgt. Harry Mikuliak, 
Detroit Police Department, testified before 
the special committee and made the follow- 
ing reference to Walter Reuther: 

“Walter P. Reuther is president of the 
West Side Local 174, and he signs this TB 
test stating that he could not afford to pay 
for the examination” (ibid., p. 1286). Ser- 
geant Mikuliak’s testimony referred to the 
same matter as that referred to in the testi- 
mony of John D. McGillis quoted above. 

In testimony of Mr. Clyde Morrow, a Ford 
Motor Co. employee, given in public hearings 
before the Special Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities on October 21, 1938, the fol- 
lowing reference was made to Walter P. 
Reuther: 

“Mr. Morrow. Mr. Martin, in his haste to 
get the automobile workers organized, went 
out and hired Communist members to do it. 
I think Martin thought he could use them 
3 or 4 months and get rid of them. 

“The CHAIRMAN. And they have gotten to 
the point where they might get rid of him? 

“Mr. Morrow. That is right. They might 
get rid of Martin the way it looks to me. I 
hope not. 

“The CHamrMAN. Why cannot the inter- 
national officers get rid of these men? 

“Mr. Morrow. Here is the setup in Detroit. 
I only speak for Detroit because that is all 
I know about in Michigan. The interna- 
tional union has fired many Communist 
Party organizers. Now, what happens to 
them when Martin fires them? We have 
three or four ‘Red’ locals in Detroit, local 
155, which is a haven for discharged officers, 
and when they are discharged by Martin 
these ‘Red’ locals immediately hire them as 
their financial secretaries, or recording sec- 
retaries, or organizers. Local 174 is what I 
would call an old soldiers’ home for dis- 
charged Communist Party members whom 
Martin has fired. They are immediately 
taken in by the Communists in charge of 
their locals, such as Loyd Jones and Walter 
Reuther, and people like that.” (Ibid., pp. 
1652-1653.) 

The following excerpts from the testi- 
mony of John M. Barringer, city manager 
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and director of publicity of Flint, Mich., 
given in public hearings, October 21, 1938, 
before the Special Committee on Un- 
American Activities concern the sitdown 
strike at the Chevrolet Motor Co., December 
3, 1936: 

“Mr. Mosier. What part would you say 
that members of the Communist Party, 
Socialist Party, or the leftwing group of the 
Socialist Party played in that strike? 

“Mr. BARRINGER. They played a very prom- 
inent part. We came in contact in every 
trouble with the Reuther brothers, Travis, 
and men of that sort. 

“Mr. Mosier. They were men you knew, 
and while you could not prove they were 
members of the Communist Party, you knew 
they were in sympathy with them. 

“Mr. BARRINGER. That is right” 
hearings, vol. 2, p. 1682). 

Mr. J. B. Matthews, testifying before the 
special committee on November 7, 1938, made 
the following reference to Walter Reuther: 

“Mr. MATTHEWS. I had personal contacts 
with all three of the Reuther brothers, who 
have been prominent in the automobile 
workers union—Walter, Victor, and Roy. 
The night that Walter and Victor Reuther 
sailed for Russia many years ago, I had din- 
ner with them and saw them off, and had 
some contact with them while they were in 
Russia and subsequent to their return. I do 
not know what their exact political connec- 
tions are at the present time. I only know 
that their ideology, if I may be permitted 
to use the word here, is Communist” (public 
hearings, vol. 3, p. 2188). 

In testimony given by Mr. Zygmond Do- 
brzynski, a member of the U.A.W., given be- 
fore the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities in public hearings, November 14, 
1938, the following reference was made to 
Walter Reuther: 

“The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Dobrzynski, I be- 
lieve you were testifying before lunch with 
reference to the conference or conversation 
you had with Mr. Weinstone. Did those 
conversations take place in his office? 

“Mr. DOBRZYNSKI. Yes, sir; they took 
place in the Communist Party headquarters. 
He also mentioned the Reuther brothers, 
Victor, Walter, and Roy, as workers with 
him. He stated, of course, that they were 
members of the Socialist Party, and not of 
the Communist Party, but that on certain 
policies they worked in conjunction with 
each other. 

“The CHAIRMAN. You say he mentioned 
Roy, Victor, and Walter Reuther? 

“Mr. DoBRzZYNSKI. Yes, sir; as workers with 
him in the union on certain policies. He 
stated to me that they were not members of 
the Communist Party, but were members of 
the Socialist Party” (ibid., pp. 2219-2221). 

A report of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
entitled, “Communists Within the Labor 
Movement,” which was inserted in the rec- 
ord in connection with the testimony of Dr. 
Emerson Schmidt in public hearings before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities on 
March 26, 1947, contains the following ref- 
erence to Walter Reuther: 

“Gains or even demands made in one sec- 
tion of the AF. of L., or the CIO, tend to 
repeat themselves elsewhere. It must be 
remembered that the labor movement is in- 
tensely political. If non-Communist leaders 
do not gain as much as their opponents, 
they may soon find themselves with an ac- 
tive Communist opposition in their own 
union. The opposition makes capital of the 
reasonable demands of the honest leadership. 
Hence, irresponsibility in labor tends to be- 
come infectious. 

“An illustration of this analysis can be 
found in the policies of Walter Reuther. In 
the political struggles of labor, Reuther is 
considered a leader of the anti-Communist 
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bloc. But at the same time, he is head 
of a union which has a powerful Communist 
minority. He faces sabotage, not only from 
this clique, but also from the national head- 
quarters of the CIO. Communist influences 
there have persuaded the top leadership 
that Reuther is a threat to their positions. 
As a result, Reuther faces an alternative; he 
must either be aggressive or retire in favor 
of some Communist dupe. This explains in 
part the conflict in his public statements. On 
the one hand, he may favor increased labor 
productivity and decry inflationary wage 
rises. On the other hand, he makes wage 
demands which cannot be other than in- 
flationary” (public hearings on H.R. 1884 
and H.R. 2122, Mar. 24-28, 1947, p. 173). 

Further references to Walter Reuther occur 
in the committee’s hearings regarding com- 
munism in labor unions during testimony of 
Leon E. Venne and Walter Peterson on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1947, as follows: 

“Mr. STRIPLING. Just a moment, Mr. Venne. 
In connection with the strike, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like for the record to show the at- 
titude of the now president of the United 
Automobile Workers with reference to this 
local. 

“The CHarrMan. What is his name? 

“Mr. STRIPLING. Walter P. Reuther. In a 
newspaper article which appeared in the 
Buffalo Courier-Express on August 5, 1941, 
Walter P. Reuther charged that the Allis- 
Chalmers local was ‘dominated by political 
racketeers of Communist stripe.’ He de- 
scribed a local 248 election as ‘the worst kind 
of strong-armed political racketeering’ (p. 
36). 

“Mr. VENNE. I believe that labor, in order 
to make any of the gains that labor must 
make, must clean house, and it doesn’t start 
at the bottom, but it starts at the top. We 
see in Allis-Chalmers today a situation that 
has come about through political maneuver- 
ing of two people who want the same job in 
the United Automobile Workers of America, 
namely, Walter Reuther and R. J. Thomas. 
R. J. Thomas is now using the Allis-Chalmers 
strike to insure that at the next convention 
he will have 87 votes to cast in favor of his 
presidency. R. J. Thomas—I mean, R. J. 
Thomas—belongs to the leftwing bloc in the 
international. While I don’t pretend to call 
him a Communist, he accepts their support 
(p. 48). 

“Mr. VENNE. The International—I mean, 
local 248—is exonerated from paying per 
capita tax to the international union while 
a strike is in progress. On April 29, the day 
the strike was called, local 248 had 87 votes 
at the international convention—that is, 
they have a vote for every one of the mem- 
bers. They will still carry that 87 votes at 
the convention that is to be held; I believe 
it is in September. 

“Providing that—I am getting ahead of 
myself. 

“The constitution of the United Auto 
Workers states that a per capita tax will be 
based on a period of 1 year preceding 60 
days from the convention date, which means 
that if the strike continues to approximately 
June 31, then local 248 will carry 87 votes 
to support R. J. Thomas in his fight against 
Walter Reuther; whereas, if the strike was 
settled, say, today, we will have to figure 
some months on an 87 basis and some months 
at possibly—I would state that if the strike 
were settled, today the members of local 
248 would drop to an alltime low or prob- 
ably 2,000 to 3,000 on the outside, and prob- 
ably less. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Then, Mr. Venne, do you 
mean to imply that the real purpose of this 
strike is to determine the national leader- 
ship between Reuther and Thomas? 

“Mr. VENNE. I will put it this way, sir; the 
continuation of this strike—the continuance 
of the strike is due to the—rests on the po- 
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litical angle of the international fight for 
the presidency of the U.A.W. of America” 
(p. 48). 

Mr. Venne’s testimony was followed by that 
of Mr. Walter Peterson of Allis-Chalmers, in 
which he referred to Walter Reuther, as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. STRIPLING. Did you hear the testi- 
mony of the preceding witness, Mr. Venne? 

“Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

“Mr. STRIPLING. What do you have to say 
concerning his testimony about the 87 votes? 

“Mr. PETERSON. That isright. If the strike 
is prolonged until June 1947, which would 
be about 60 days before the date of the con- 
vention, local 248 would still carry 87 votes; 
and if the strike was settled before that, they 
would lose approximately, about 30 votes. 

“Mr. MunpT. You mean they would lose 
about 60 votes? 

“Mr. PETERSON. They would lose about 60 
votes. 

“Mr. StTrRIPLING. Have you made any effort 
to oust the Communists—as a member of 
good standing? 

“Mr. PETERSON. Yes; we did. We have 
been in and out of this fight practically 
since 1939. In 1941, I had much correspond- 
ence with CLakE Horrman. We already knew 
about it. 

“Mr. STRIPLING. Did you ever communicate 
with any of the international officers of the 
union? 

“Mr. PETERSON. I did. 

“Mr. STRIPLING. Did you communicate with 
them? Who did you communicate with? 

“Mr. PETERSON. I communicated with Mr. 
Reuther and Mr. Murray both. 

“Mr. STRIPLING. Walter Reuther? 

“Mr. PETERSON. Yes. 

“Mr. StRIPLinc. Did you get any response? 

“Mr. PETERSON. No. This dates back to 
last September 1946. There was about four 
or five of us from our department who got 
together and talked things over and we 
gradually expanded. * * * We decided at 
last that there was no way we could beat 
them but by going on the other side of the 
fence and withdrawing our support from the 
union, which we did. There was at that 
time about 3,000 of us that went in and 
more workers came in right along and in 
the latter part of November we had repudia- 
tion cards printed. * * * 

“Mr. STRIPLING. How many members of 
local 248 signed such a card? 

“Mr. PETERSON. We had approximately—at 
the time we sent the petition in, we had 
2,600 of those cards signed. 

“Mr. STRIPLING. Where did you send the 
petition? 

“Mr. PETERSON. We sent it to Mr. Reu- 
ther—one to Mr. Reuther and one to Mr. 
Murray. 

“Mr. StrripLine. And you received no reply 
from them? 

“Mr. PETERSON. We received no reply 
whatsoever. * * * It happened that on De- 
cember 8, Walter Reuther was in town, was 
in Milwaukee, and we made an attempt to 
contact him. I had tried to contact him all 
that day at different points around town. I 
knew where he was and failed to make con- 
nections. When the rioting happened on 
this Monday, we put out a call for a special 
meeting for that evening. * * * 

“During the course of the meeting I stated 
the fact that Reuther was in town the day 
before and failed to notify us or get in touch 
with us, and I failed to contact him, and 
what happened that day out at the plant. 

“We took that for his answer to our de- 
mands” (public hearings regarding com- 
munism in labor unions in the United 
States, Feb. 27; July 23, 24, and 25, 1947, pp. 
36, 48, 51-52). 

The Daily Worker of September 4, 1937 
(p. 8), contained a picture of the three 
Reuther brothers, above the following cap- 
tion: “Three militant members of the unity 
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caucus of the United Auto Workers Union 
are Roy, Victor, and Walter Reuther, the 
latter also a member of the International 
Executive Board of the union. These broth- 
ers played a prominent part in the Mil- 
waukee convention. They are champions of 
the united front within the Socialist Party 
and are opponents of Trotskyism as a 
counter-revolutionary movement.” 


ExHIBIT 7 
ROGER N. BALDWIN 


Member, National Committee for Justice in 
Columbia, Tenn., 1947 (pamphlet, “Terror in 
Tennessee”) . 

American Committee Opposed to Alien 
Registration, 1930. 

Board of Director, American Funds for Pub- 
lic Service, 1930. 

National Committee All A. Anti-Imperial- 
ist League.* 

Vice Chairman Anti-Imperialist League of 
United States.* 

Labor Defense Council.’ 

National Committee To Aid Striking Min- 
ers Fighting Starvation, 1931. 

National Committee, The International 
Workers Aid, 1931. 

Advisory Board, Russian Reconstruction 
Farms, 1926. 

New York Committee for Progressive Min- 
ers Relief, 1932. 

Arrangements Committee, U.S. Congress 
Against War, 1933.1 

American Committee for Struggle Against 
War, 1933.2 

Endorser, First National 
Friends of Soviet Union, 1934. 

Supporter, National Committee to Aid Vic- 
tims of German Fascism, 1934.* 

Advisory Board, American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, 1935.* 

National Congress for Unemployed and So- 
cial Insurance, Washington, D.C., January 
19352 

National Bureau, American League Against 
War and Fascism, 1935.1 

Chairman, Executive Committee, Political 
Prisoners Bail Fund, 1935. 

Contributor, “Soviet Russia Today,” 1935.2 

Speaker for I.L.D., in defense of Scotts- 
boro Boys, 1935.1 

Advisory Council, Book Union, 1935.? 

Advisory Committee, Commonwealth Col- 
lege, 1935-36.1 

Scottsboro Defense Committee.” 

Member, League for Mutual Aid, 1936. 

Vice Chairman, United Citizens Committee 
for the American League Against War and 
Fascism, 1936." 

Sponsor, American Friends of Spanish De- 
mocracy, 1936-38.” 

Advisory Board, American Student Union, 
1937. 

Sponsor, mass celebration in honor of 
“Mother” Bloor, 1937. 

Supporter, American Youth Congress, 
1937.1 

Eulogized Russia on 20th anniversary (“So- 
viet Russia Today”, Dec. 1937, p. 34) 2 

Speaker, The Group (Group Theater), 1937 
(handbill) (21—Communist Movements— 
Cultural) .* 

Speaker at United Anti-Nazi meeting, 
Yorkville, N.Y. (Daily Worker, May 14, 1938, 
p. 2.) 

Marcus Graham Freedom of the Press 
Committee, 1938. 

Nominating Committee, People’s Congress 
for Democracy and Peace, 1938. 

American Congress of Peace and Democ- 
racy, 1939.4 


Convention, 
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Civil Rights Commission, American League 
for Peace and Democracy, 1939.1 

Sponsor, National Sharecroppers Week, 
1939, auspices Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union. 

Board of Sponsors, American Guild for 
German Cultural Freedom, 1940. 

Attended IWO “Stop Dies” rally, New York 
City, 1940 (10th anniversary issue, “Fraternal 
Outlook’’) .* 

Called for freedom of Earl Browder (Wash- 
ington Post, May 11, 1942, page advertise- 
ment). 

Washington Citizens’ Committee To Free 
Earl Browder (Washington News, May 12, 
1942) 1 

Sponsor, Lynn Committee To Abolish Seg- 
regation in the Armed Forces, 1944. 

Article, ‘New Masses,” May 20, 1947, page 


Committee, Refugees Defense Committee, 
1947 (letterhead). 

Protested Communist arrest for election 
frauds, Chicago (Daily Worker, Sept. 24, 1940, 
Pp. 5) 29-13. 

A leader in CORE (Congress of Racial 
Equality). (People’s World, Oct. 18, 1958, 
p. 7.) 

Asked to testify for “4 Calif. Smith Act 
Victims” (Daily Worker, July 7, 1952, p. 2). 

On program of conference auspices Ameri- 
can Forum for Socialist Education. (Daily 
Worker, Nov. 4, 1957, p. 3.) 

Roger N. Baldwin, NAACP Committee of 
One Hundred: 

1. All-America Anti-Imperialist League— 
member of national committee—letterhead, 
April 11, 1928.1 

2. American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born, supporter of Coller bill—Daily 
Worker, April 11, 1938, page 5.* 

3. American Committee for Protection of 
Foreign Born—member of advisory board— 
letterhead, January 1940.4 

4. American Committee for 
Against War—member—Struggle 
War, June 1933, page 2.7 

5. American Congress for Peace and De- 
mocracy—endorser—call, January 6-8, 1939.2 

6. American Friends of the Chinese Peo- 
ple—participant in mass meeting—New 
Masses, October 5, 1937, page 30% 

7. American Friends of Spanish Democ- 
racy—member of executive committee—let- 
terhead, February 21, 1938.2 

8. American Fund for Public Service— 
member of board of directors—appendix IX, 
page 384.2 

9. American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy—endorser of conference—Daily 
Worker, January 11, 1938, page 2.1 

10. American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy—member of national committee— 
letterhead, July 12, 1939.4 

11. American League Against War and 
Fascism—contributor to Fight—Fight, No- 
vember 1933, page 10; September 1937, page 
18.1 

12. American League Against War and 
Fascism—member of national bureau—Fight, 
April 1934, page 14.* 

13. American League Against War and 
Fascism—member of national executive com- 
mittee—letterhead, August 22, 1935.1 

14. American League Against War and 
Fascism—speaker at conference—Daily 
Worker, February 27, 1937, page 2.1 

15. American League Against War and 
Fascism—participant in mass meeting—New 
Masses, October 5, 1937, page 30.1 

16. American Student Union—member of 
sponsoring committee—Student Advocate, 
February 1937, page 2.2 


Struggle 
Against 
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17. American Student Union—speaker at 
fourth national convention—Student Alma- 
nac, 1939, page 32.2 

18. American Youth Congress—member of 
national advisory committee—pamphlet, 
1936; letterhead, July 4, 1937.1 

19. Anti-Nazi Federation of New York— 
U.S.A. supporter—letterhead, 1940. 

20. Book Union—advisory council mem- 
ber—letterhead, undated.? 

21. Chicago Sobell Committee—signer of 
scroll presented to Urey at dinner, February 
12, 1955—-House committee report, “Trial by 
Treason,” page 124. 

22. Citizens Committee To Free fEarl 
Browder—appealed to President Roosevelt on 
behalf of Browder—leaflet, 1942.1 

23. Committee To Aid the Striking Fiei- 
scher Artists—affiliated with—letterhead, 
undated. 

24. Consumers National Federation—spon- 
sor—pamphlet, December 11-12, 1937.2 

25. Friends of the Soviet Union—member 
of reception committee—letterhead, Septem- 
ber 1929.1 

26. Friends of the Soviet Union—contribu- 
tor to “Soviet Russia Today”’—September 
1934, page 11.1 

27. Frontier Films—member of advisory 
board—letterhead, undated.? 

28. Greater New York Emergency Con- 
ference on Inalienable Rights—speaker at 
conference—program, February 12, 1940.2 

29. Henri Barbusse Memorial Committee— 
chairman—New Masses, September 29, 1936, 
page $31. 

30. International Labor Defense—speaker— 
New Masses, April 2, 1935, page 46.1 

31. International Workers Order—speaker 
at rally—Fraternal Outlook, June—July 1940, 
page 15.1 

32. Joint Committee for the Defense of 
the Brazilian People—signer of cable—ap- 
pendix IX, page 949. 

33. Labor Defense Council—member of na- 
tional executive committee—Voice of Labor, 
October 20, 1922, page 12.2 

34. Labor Defense Council—committee 
member—letterhead, April 6, 1923.2 

35. Medical Bureau, American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy—member of executive 
committee—letterhead, November 18, 1936. 

36. Medical Bureau and North American 
Committee To Aid Spanish Democracy— 
member of executive board—booklet, 1938. 

37. Mother Bloor Celebration Committee— 
sponsor of banquet; sent greetings—pro- 
gram, January 24, 1936, pages 7, 9. 

38. National Committee To Aid Victims of 
German Pascism—U.S.A., supporter—letter- 
head, July 3, 1934.8 

39. National Committee Friends of the 
Soviet Union—endorser of—Soviet Russia 
Today, December 1933, p. 172 

40. National Committee To Aid Striking 
Miners Fighting Starvation—sponsor—letter- 
head, January 30, 1933. 

41. National Congress of Unemployment 
and Social Insurance—sponsor—leafiet, Jan- 
uary 5-7, 19352 

42. National Mooney Council of Action— 
member—-Daily Worker, May 12, 1933, page 2. 

43. National People’s Committee Against 
Hearst—member—letterhead, March 16, 
1937.2 

44, National Scottsboro Action Commit- 
tee—member of executive committee— 
Daily Worker, May 3, 1933, page 2.7 

45. National Student League—signer of call 
for support—Daily Worker, September 28, 
1932, page 2.* 
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46. New Masses—contributor—New Masses, 
April 2, 1935, page 13; November 16, 1937, 
page 20.* 

47. New Masses—sent letter—New Masses, 
May 13, 1941, page 23; August 26, 1947, 

age 17. 

48. New York Professional Workers Confer- 
ence on Social Insurance—speaker—leafiet, 
December 20, 1934. 

49. New York Tom Mooney Committee— 
sponsor—letterhead, June 5, 1939.7 

50. North American Committee To Aid 
Spanish Democracy—sponsor—New Masses, 
September 28, 1937, page 28.* 

51. People’s Congress for Democracy and 
Peace—member of national bureau—letter- 
head, November 3, 1937.7 

62. Political Prisoners Bail Fund Commit- 
tee—trustee—letterhead, January 18, 1935. 

53. Prisoners Relief Fund of International 
Labor Defense—member—leafiet, undated.* 

54. Protest Against Verdict of Guilty in 
Case of 11 Communist Leaders—spoke out 
against verdict—Worker, October 30, 1949, 
page 3. ; 

55. Russian Reconstruction Farms—mem- 
ber of advisory board—letterhead, March 20, 
1926.2 

56. Supports Dissenting Opinions of Black 
and Douglas Toward Smith Act—statement— 
Masses and Mainstream, August 1951, page 
14. 

57. Testimonial Dinner to Carol King— 
sent message—Lamp, April 1948, page 4. 

58. U.S. Congress Against War—member of 
arrangements committee—letterhead, No- 
vember 1, 1933.1 

LILLIAN SMITH 


Member, Advisory Committee, Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE). Editor, South To- 
day, Georgia. Author, “Strange Fruit.” Na- 
tional Citizens’ Political Action Committee 
(Daily Worker, July 15, 1944, p. 4). 

While attending American Peace Mobiliza- 
tion meeting, New York City, April 6, 1941, 
signed petition demanding freedom of Earl 
Browder (Daily Worker, May 2, 1941, p. 2). 

Lillian Smith, NAACP Committee of One 
Hundred. 

1. American Peace Mobilization—signer of 
petition to free Browder—Daily Worker, May 
2, 1941, page 2.1 

2. Committee for Equal Justice for Mrs. 
Recy Taylor, an auxiliary of International 
Labor Defense—sponsor—booklet, August 
1945. 

8. Emergency Peace Mobilization—affili- 
ated with—appendix IX, page 692." 

4. National Citizens Political Action Com- 
mittee—member—official list, August 28, 
1944. 

5. National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship—speaker—Worker, November 19, 
1944, page 2.1 

6. South Today—editor—National Citizens 
Political Action Committee official list, Aug- 
ust 28, 1944. 

7. Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare—consultant—official report, 1942.2 


ROLAND B, GITTELSOHN 


Information from the files of the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, U.S. House of 
Representatives 

May 7, 1959. 

For: Hon. James O. EASTLAND. 

Subject: Roland B. Gittelsohn. 

This committee makes no evaluation in 
this report. The following is only a com- 
Ppilation of recorded public material con- 
tained in our files and should not be con- 
strued as representing the results of any 
investigation or finding by the committee. 
The fact that the committee has informa- 
tion as set forth below on the subject of 
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this report is not per se an indication that 
this individual, organization, or publication 
is subversive, unless specifically stated. 

Symbols in parenthesis after the name of 
any organization or publication mentioned 
herein indicate that the organization or pub- 
lication has been cited as being subversive 
by one or more Federal authorities. The 
name of each agency is denoted by a capital 
letter, as follows: A—Attorney General of 
the United States; C—Committee on Un- 
American Activities; I—Internal Security 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee; J—Senate Judiciary Committee; 
and, S—Subversives Activities Control Board. 
The numerals after each letter represent the 
year in which that agency first cited the 
organization or publication. (For more com- 
plete information on citations, see this com- 
mittee’s “Guide to Subversive Organizations 
and Publications.’’) 

As shown on their letterhead dated Au- 
gust 3, 1939, Rabbi Boland B. Gittelsohn 
was a sponsor of the Refugee Scholarship 
and Peace Campaign (C-1944) of the 
American League for Peace and Democracy 
(C-1939; A-—1942; I-1956). 

A news release of the Mid-Century Con- 
ference for Peace (C-—1951; I-1956), dated 
May 8, 1950, listed Rabbi R. B. Gittelsohn 
(on page 2) among the religious leaders who 
supported the appeal for special peace ser- 
mons made by Rev. Halford E. Luccock and 
Rabbi Edward E. Klein. Rabbi Gittelsohn’s 
address was shown as Rockville Centre, N.Y. 


EXHIBIT 8 
IRA D’A. REID 


OcTOBER 24, 1955. 
For: Hon. JaMgEs O. EASTLAND, US. Senator. 
Subject: Dr. Ira DeA. Reid. 

The public records, files, and publications 
of this committee contain the following in- 
formation concerning the subject individ- 
ual. This report should not be construed 
as representing the results of an investiga- 
tion by or findings of this committee. It 
should be noted that the individual is not 
necessarily a Communist, a Communist 
sympathizer, or a fellow traveler unless oth- 
erwise indicated. 

On April 17, 1943, the American Commit- 
tee for Protection of Foreign Born enter- 
tained at a United Nations in America din- 
ner in New York City, as “a tribute to the 
contributions of the foreign born to Ameri- 
ca.” The invitation and program of the 
dinner announced that Dr. Ira DeA. Reid 
would participate in the program by giving 
a testimonial to Franz Boas, identified by 
the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities as “a noted Communist fellow 
traveler,” (Report 1311 of the special com- 
mittee on * * * dated Mar. 29, 1944.) In 
the same report, the American Committee 
for Protection of Foreign Born was cited as 
“one of the oldest auxiliaries of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States”; the 
Attorney General of the United States cited 
the American Committee * * * as subversive 
and Communist (press releases of June 1 
and Sept. 21, 1948; included on consolidated 
list released Apr. 1, 1954.) 

The Daily Worker of April 26, 1947, re- 
ported that Dr. Ira DeA. Reid had forwarded 
to the Council on African Affairs in New 
York his protest of the action by the Al- 
bany (N.Y.) city administration in refusing 
to permit Paul Robeson to hold a concert 
in the Albany public schools. The attorney 
general cited the Council on African Af- 
fairs as subversive and Communist (press 
releases of Dec. 4, 1947, and Sept. 21, 1948). 

A leaflet of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare entitled “The South Is 
Closer Than You Think,” named Dr. Ira DeA. 
Reid as a member of that organization’s 
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executive board; he participated in the pro- 
gram of the Second Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, April 14-16, 1941, as shown 
on the call to that conference. The South- 
ern Conference * * * has been cited by 
the Committee on Un-American Activities as 
a Communist-front organization “which 
seeks to attract southern liberals on the 
basis of its seeming interest in the problems 
of the South” although its “professed inter- 
est in southern welfare is simply an expedi- 
ent for larger aims serving the Soviet Union 
and its subservient Communist Party in the 
United States.” (Report dated June 12, 
1947, on the Southern Conference for * * *.) 

Dr. Ira DeA. Reid was a member of the 
advisory board of the Southern Negro Youth 
Congress, as shown on a page from a leaflet 
published by the organization and letter- 
heads of the group dated June 12, 1947 and 
August 11, 1947. The Attorney General cited 
the Southern Negro Youth Congress as “sub- 
versive and among the affiliates and com- 
mittees of the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
which seek to alter the form of government 
of the United States by unconstitutional 
means” (press release of December 4, 1947). 
The group was also cited as a Communist- 
front organization by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities (report of Jan- 
uary 3, 1940); and as “surreptitiously con- 
trolled” by the Young Communist League. 
(Report of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities dated April 17, 1947.) 

A letterhead of the U.S. Congress Against 
War, dated November 1, 1933, contained the 
name of Ira DeA. Reid in a list of members 
of the arrangements committee; he was 
identified with the League for Industrial 
Democracy. The American League Against 
War and Fascism was organized at the First 
U.S. Congress Against War and Fascism 
which was held in New York City, Septem- 
ber 29 to October 1, 1933. “The program of 
the first congress called for the end of the 
Roosevelt policies of imperialism and for 
the support of the peace policies of the 
Soviet Union, for opposition to all attempts 
to weaken the Soviet Union.” (The Attorney 
General of the United States, ConcRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Sept. 24, 1942, p. 7683.) The Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities cited 
the congress as “completely under the con- 
trol of the Communist Party” (a report 
dated March 29, 1944). 

On April 26, 1948, the Daily Worker re- 
ported that “the Jefferson School (of Social 
Science) board of trustees hailed the state- 
ment of American educators protesting to 
President Truman and Attorney General 
Clark the blacklisting of the Jefferson School 
and other educational institutions. The 
educators’ statement was regarded as a ‘wel- 
come contribution to sanity’ by the Jeffer- 
son School board, Prof. Lyman Bradley, 
chairman of the board, told the Daily 
Worker. 

“The board lauded the statement’s signers 
as ‘educators of courage and conviction who 
refuse to be intimidated by the current hys- 
teria emanating from Washington and who 
express their devotion to the ideals of demo- 
cratic education by supporting the right of 
labor and of Marxists to conduct schools for 
the teaching of their views without threat 
or intimidation.’ 

“The statement of the board followed a 
report from Professor Bradley on the protest 
letter which had been sponsored by 12 prom- 
inent educators and sent to a selected list 
of college and university professors through- 
out the country. The open letter was signed 
by 153 professors from more than 60 institu- 
tions of higher learning.” In the list of per- 
sons who signed the open letter was the 
name of Ira DeA. Reid, identified as chair- 
man, sociology department, Atlanta Uni- 
versity and director, People’s College at 
Atlanta. 
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The Attorney General of the United States 
cited the Jefferson School of Social Science 
as an “adjunct of the Communist Party” 
(press release of December 4, 1947; included 
on consolidated list released April 1, 1954); 
the special committee cited it as follows in a 
report of March 29, 1944: “At the beginning 
of the present year, the old Communist Party 
Workers School and the School for De- 
mocracy were merged into the Jefferson 
School of Social Science.” 

In a leaflet of the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions entitled “To 
Safeguard These Rights * * *,” the name of 
Ira DeA. Reid appears in a list of sponsors 
of a conference arranged by the Bureau on 
Academic Freedom of the National Council, 
October 9-10, 1948; in the same source, he 
was identified with Haverford College. He 
spoke at the Scientific and Cultural Confer- 
ence for World Peace which was held under 
the auspices of the National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences, and Professions, as shown by 
the conference program; the same source re- 
vealed that he was one of the sponsors of 
that conference, as did the Daily Worker of 
February 21, 1949 (p. 2); the conference 
was held in New York City March 25-27, 
1949. He spoke at a rally on academic free- 
dom, arranged by the national council, on 
behalf of teachers who had been dismissed 
(see advertisement in the New York Star 
of Oct. 8, 1948, p. 10). 

In a Review of the Scientific and Cul- 
tural Conference for World Peace which was 
prepared and released by the Committee on 
Un-American Activities April 26, 1950, the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions was cited as a Communist-front 
organization; in the same review, the 
Scientific and Cultural Conference was cited 
as a Communist front which “was actually 
@ supermobilization of the inveterate 
wheelhorses and supporters of the Commu- 
nist Party and its auxiliary organizations.” 

On December 23, 1952, Mr. Louis Francis 
Budenz, member of the faculty of Fordham 
University and Seton Hall University, ap- 
peared under subpena before the Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Foun- 
dations and Comparable Organizations, 
House of Representatives. At that time Mr. 
Budenz gave the following testimony con- 
cerning the subject individual: 

“Dr. Ira Reid, my impression is I’ve met 
him as a Communist, but I do know defi- 
nitely, and can state here, that official com- 
munications from Stachel and Jerome, 
Trachtenberg, have definitely identified Dr. 
Reid as a Communist.” 

Later, on December 30, 1952, Dr. Reid ap- 
peared before the same committee, at his 
own request, for the purpose of giving him 
an opportunity to make a statement with 
reference to Mr. Budenz’ testimony pre- 
sented under oath. Dr. Reid identified him- 
self as “Ira D. A. Reid, 2 College Lane, 
Haverford, Pa., professor of sociology at 
Haverford College.” Dr. Reid stated for the 
record that “I am not a Communist, I have 
never been a Communist, and therefore re- 
gard that as a deliberate untruth as ad- 
vanced by Mr. Budenz. 

“It is true that I was a fellow of the gen- 
eral education board in 1933-34, receiving a 
fellowship that enabled me to complete my 
residence work at Columbia University. I 
was vouched for that fellowship by the man 
who was my college president, a very esti- 
mable person, the late John Hope, who 
wanted me to come to Atlanta to teach. 
After completing that work in residence at 
Columbia University, I went to Atlanta, Ga., 
and began teaching at Atlanta University. 

“The one occasion when I was very cer- 
tain that Communist influence was being 

t to bear on the conference held in 
New York in 1949, I resigned from the pro- 
gram, and we did not appear. That has 
been thrown up against me several times and 
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offered as proof that I was a Communist. I 
think as a preliminary statement, Mr. Coun- 
sel, that is what I wish to make.” 

Dr. Reid denied knowing Mr. Budenz, Mr. 
Jerome, and Mr. Stachel. Then committee 
counsel asked two or three questions of Dr. 
Reid, as follows: 

“Mr. KeeLtz. * * * Did you sign a petition 
of the citizens committee to free Earl 
Browder? 

“Mr. Rep. No, sir. I have submitted to 
another branch of the Government a state- 
ment, duly affirmed, to that effect. 

“Mr. KEELE. Did you sign a letter defend- 
ing the Jefferson School of Social Science? 

“Mr. Rei. No, sir. As I have also stated, 
I know nothing about the Jefferson School 
of Social Science. 

“Mr. KEELE. Were you a member of the 
executive board of the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare? 

“Mr. Rep. Yes, I was, and during the time 
that I was a member of that organization, it 
was a forthright, democratic, good organiza- 
tion, in which a number of us who were in- 
terested in the South believed and cooper- 
ated, and when it no longer seemed to serve 
that end, numbers of us pulled out. I, for 
one, did, and enabled and worked for the 
setting up of the Southern Regional Council 
in Atlanta, Ga., with a number of others of 
the forward-looking people in the South.” 

Committee counsel then questioned Dr. 
Reid concerning a testimonial he made to 
Franz Boaz at the United Nations in Amer- 
ica dinner held under the auspices of the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign Born, New York City, April 17, 1943, and 
Dr. Reid answered him as follows: 

“Yes, I wrote a testimonial to that meet- 
ing. I see now that the American Committee 
for Protection of the Foreign Born—I knew 
that committee only in two ways: One, when 
I was working on my dissertation, the office 
provided me with some material. Franz Boaz 
was a former teacher of mine at Columbia 
University, and I sent a letter of comment on 
his skill and my appreciation of him as a 
teacher, which I would have done again and 
again and again. I do not regard that as a 
subversive activity.” 

When questioned about a statement of the 
Council for African Affairs which Dr. Reid 
was alleged to have signed, he made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“I have been interested in the Council for 
African Affairs, because it was one source 
from which you could get materials on Africa. 
I do not remember signing a statement. I 
may have. If so, it was about problems in 
Africa. But it was not in any connection 
with anything that might have been called 
subversive. It was in the province of darker 
peoples throughout the world, I suppose.” 

In connection with the Scientific and Cul- 
tural Conference for World Peace and the 
sponsoring organization, National Council for 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions, Dr. Reid 
told that committee that “I spoke at that 
conference on the subject, I think, of race 
discrimination, and academic freedom. I 
have sent to the Government a copy of that 
speech, and it was that conference that led 
to my being asked to speak at the cultural, 
whatever the meeting was, that was held the 
next year, and it was only then that I real- 
ized that there were connections that were 
regarded as subversive. Therefore, I did not 
appear at the other. I did appear and speak 
at the council on academic freedom at that 
time on the subject of race discrimination.” 
Dr. Reid further told the committee that he 
did not appear at the Scientific and Cultural 
Conference in New York City, March 25-27, 
1949; that he sent a telegram stating his 
reasons for not appearing, saying “that I did 
not believe in the things which it seemed 
to be sponsoring.” 

During the same testimony, Dr. Reid told 
the committee that he knew nothing about 
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his name appearing on a letterhead of the 
United States Congress Against War in a 
list of members of their arrangements com- 
mittee. Dr. Reid testified that in June and 
August of 1947, he had left the South and 
was no longer there. “I had been a member 
of the advisory committee of the Southern 
Negro Youth Congress” he told the com- 
mittee, and “many of us in Negro education 
in the South were interested in it. We came 
into it under very, oh, reliable auspices, and 
I served in those purposes. And it was not 
until years later that there was any dis- 
covery that there was any sort of Communist 
influence in it. I resigned from that group. 
I do not remember the exact time, the cause 
was, I told the director at the time that I 
did not approve of the methods that were 
being used in the South, and I thought that 
they were exploiting Negro youth by so doing 
it. And I was never called upon to do any- 
thing more, although the names may have 
remained on the letterhead.” 

References to and excerpts from testi- 
mony of Mr. Budenz and Dr. Reid may be 
found in printed Hearings Before the Select 
Committee To Investigate Tax-Exempt 
Foundations and Comparable Organizations, 
House of Representatives, 82d Congress, 2d 
session, pages 715 and 729, respectively. 


GOODWIN WATSON 


Member, advisory committee, Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE). 


PROF. GOODWIN WATSON 


Conference on Equal Rights for Negroes in 
the Arts, held Saturday at the Pythianon, 
West 70th Street. Wide Discrimination 
Against Negroes in Art, Science, etc. (Daily 
Worker, Nov. 14, 1951, p. 7.) 

Conference on Equal Rights for Negroes in 
the Arts, Science, and Professions. (Daily 
Worker, Nov. 9, 1951, p. 8.) 


GOODWIN B. WATSON, PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Clipping: “Schools Failing, Educators 
Charge.” (New York Times, Feb. 15, 1937.) 

Clipping: “Educator Assails Capitalist 
Ideas.” (Washington Star, Feb. 23, 1934.) 

Clipping: “Class War on the Campus.” 
(American Mercury, Apr. 1937.) 

Signer, petition urging discontinuance of 
Dies committee. (Daily Worker, Jan. 8, 1940, 
p. 4.) 

Signer, letter to President Roosevelt pro- 
testing attacks upon Veterans of Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade. (Daily Worker, Feb. 21, 
1940, p. 4.) 

Signer, letter to Dies committee, spon- 
sored by American Committee for Democ- 
racy and Intellectual Freedom, denouncing 
proposal to investigate political and social 
affiliations of authors of textbooks. (Daily 
Worker, Apr. 8, 1940, p. 2.)? 

Sponsor, Committee of One Thousand To 
Abolish House Committee on Un-American 
Activities Committee, 1948. (Letterhead.) 

Writer for Wallace, 1948. 


GOODWIN WATSON, PROFESSOR, SOCIAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Stated that “The point of Russian educa- 
tion is to give everybody the kind of educa- 
tion that makes him stand on his tiptoes 
and stretch himself to the utmost.” (Work- 
er, Nov. 9, 1958, p. 8.) 

Goodwin Watson (professor, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City). 

Signer, statement released by Committee 
for Peaceful Alternatives to the Atlantic 
Pact, 1950 (letterhead) .* 

One of 83 signers of open letter to the 
American people for the Bill of Rights, re- 
leased by Americans for Traditional Liber- 
ties. (Daily Worker, Sept. 26, 1955, p. 4.) 
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Charged with championing the “objec- 
tives of the Communist conspiracy” by the 
Americanism Commission of the Westchester 
County American Legion. Part-time con- 
sultant, Guidance Center of New Rochelle, 
N.Y. (New York Times, Mar. 6, 1954, p. 22). 
See also his record published in the Firing 
Line of April 15, 1954, Official organ of the 
American Legion. 

Kerr subcommittee of Congress upholds 
finding of Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities that Goodwin Watson is unfit for 
Federal employment. (New York Times, 
Apr. 15, 1943.) 

Member of the program committee of the 
Committee for Peaceful Alternatives to the 
Atlantic Pact (HUAC, report on the Com- 
munist peace offensive, pp. 143, 145) .* 

Signer of petition to President Truman 
for amnesty for convicted Communist lead- 
ers (Daily Worker, issued during August 
1952). 

Endorsed the International Workers Order 
(*Action for Unity” by Goodwin Watson, 

. 22). 
. Endorsed the National Negro Congress 
(“Action for Unity” by Goodwin Watson, 

9)# 

Wilsdorsed the National Federation for Con- 
stitutional Liberties (“Action for Unity” by 
Goodwin Watson, p. 12). 

Endorsed the People’s Institute for Ap- 
plied Religion (“‘Action for Unity” by Good- 
win Watson, pp. 125 and 126) .* 

For further endorsements of Communist 
fronts by Goodwin Watson, see his book, 
“Action for Unity.” 


A. J. MUSTE 


Senate civil rights hearings, 1959. 

Nuclear-weapons tests and A. J. Muste: 
For centuries, pacifists of many kinds have 
conducted their propaganda campaigns 
around the horror of war. To the actuali- 
ties of war, which are bad enough, pacifists 
have added their own particular specula- 
tions: namely, that the next war would spell 
the end of civilization. 

In the present era, Communists have 
found pacifists activity and propaganda very 
much to their liking. As long as such 
activity affects only the peoples of non- 
Communist countries, Communists would 
like to see pacifism become the dominant 
mood throughout the so-called free world. 
Toward this end, Communists and pro-Com- 
munists give all the encouragement possible 
to every pacifist organization that senti- 
mental clergymen may wish to set up in the 
United States. 

Among the thousands of Protestant clergy- 
men who have joined or otherwise supported 
the long list of Communist peace fronts dur- 
ing the past 40 years, one name stands out 
above all the others; namely, A. J. Muste. 
This Holland-born Presbyterian clergyman 
and agitator, now in his 75th year, is the un- 
disputed dean of American leftwing activ- 
ity. Muste was a delegate to the Fifth World 
Order Study Conference at Cleveland. 
Muste’s credentials, if he has any, are his 
life-long dedication to undermining the se- 
curity of his adopted land. 

Two years ago, A. J. Muste got up a dele- 
gation for the purpose of “observing” the 
procedures of the Communist Party’s 16th 
National Convention, February 9-12, 1957. 
The press was barred from the deliberations 
of the leading Communists, but Muste and 
his fellow “observers” were cordially wel- 
comed. In their formal report to the Ameri- 
can people, Muste’s delegation found “that 
the sessions of the convention were demo- 
cratically conducted.” Whether the Commu- 
nist conspirators conspired democratically or 
undemocratically is about as important as 
the color of their hair—except to the men- 
tality of an A. J. Muste. 
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~The work of the Muste delegation drew the 
following comment from Mr. J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver: 

“The Communists boasted of having ‘im- 
partial observers’ cover the convention. 
However, most of these so-called impartial 
observers were handpicked before the con- 
vention started and were reportedly headed 
by A. J. Muste, who has long fronted for 
Communists * * *. Muste’s report on the 
convention was biased, as could be expected.” 

A. J. Muste has described his recent activ- 
ity in the following words: “Thus in this 
summer of 1957 I am occupied with problems 
relating to the attitude of the churches to- 
ward nuclear war * * *.” 

Muste has been highly successful in re- 
cruiting outstanding Protestant clergymen 
for agitation on the subject of nuclear weap- 
ons. The following delegates to the Fifth 
World Order Study Conference have been 
involved in this type of agitation: John C. 
Bennett, Harold A. Bosley, Roy Burkhart, 
Edwin T. Dahlberg, Ralph D. Hyslop, Homer 
A. Jack, Louis H. Lammert, Paul L. Lehmann, 
John A. Mackay, Robert W. Moon, G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam, W. Harold Row, Culbert Ruten- 
ber, Walter W. Sikes, B. Julian Smith, Ralph 
W. Sockman, Carl D. Soule, Alfred W. Swan, 
and Daniel E. Taylor. To this list must be 
added the name of the Quaker layman, Clar- 
ence E. Pickett. 

Fellowship of Reconciliation: The largest 
leftwing pacifist group in the United States 
is the Fellowship of Reconciliation. For 
years, A. J. Muste was the executive secretary 
of this organization. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation claims 
to have been the parent of many leftwing 
organizations which have worked to further 
the interests of the Communist conspiracy in 
the United States. In its official history, the 
fellowship has the following to say about it- 
self: “Out of its activities and the concerns 
of its members and committees have grown 
such diverse organizations as the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the Religion 
and Labor Foundation, the Workers Defense 
League, the Committee on Militarism in 
Education, the Congress on Racial Equality, 
the National Council Against Conscription, 
the Society for Social Responsibility in Sci- 
ence, the Church Peace Mission, and most 
recently, the American Committee on Africa.” 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation is offi- 
cially on record as urging its members to 
join “political movements which aim at the 
replacement of private capitalism by a sys- 
tem of collective ownership.” This broad 
category is enough to include the Communist 
movement as well as the Socialist. 

The current and official apparatus of the 
fellowship was well represented in the com- 
position of the Cleveland Conference of the 
National Council of Churches. From the 
early years of the Federal Council of 
Churches, its personnel was extensively inter- 
locked with that of the Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation. 

The following delegates who were present 
at the Cleveland Conference are currently 
listed as officially connected with the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation (FOR) in the latter’s 
publications. 

Hiel D. Bollinger, accredited representa- 
tive of the Fellowship of Methodist Pacifists 
to the FOR. 

Harold A. Bosley, member of the FOR ad- 
visory council. 

Charles F. Boss, member of the FOR ad- 
visory council. 

Edwin T. Dahlberg, member of the FOR 
advisory council. 

Barton Hunter, accredited representative 
of the Disciples Peace Fellowship to the FOR. 

Jameson Jones, editorial contributor of 
Fellowship, Official magazine of the FOR. 

A. J. Muste, secretary emeritus of the FOR. 
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Clarence E. Pickett, member of the FOR 
a council, winner of the Nobel Peace 

ize. 

Culbert G. Rutenber, member of the FOR 
national council. 

John M. Swomley, Jr., cosecretary of the 
FOR. 

Herman Will, Jr., member of the FOR na- 
tional council. 

Church Peace Mission and the Cleveland 
Conference: The Church Peace Mission, cur- 
rently headed by A. J. Muste, was represented 
at the Cleveland Conference in the follow- 
ing delegates: 

John C. Bennett, dean of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Harold A. Bosley, Methodist Church. 

Edwin T. Dahlberg, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Milton H. Hadley, Five Years Meeting of 
Friends. 

Ralph D. Hyslop, Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 

Louis H. Lammert, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. 

Paul L. Lehmann, Harvard Divinity 
School. 

John A. Mackay, former moderator, Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A. 

Robert W, Moon, Methodist Church. 

A. J. Muste, secretary emeritus, Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. 

Clarence E. Pickett, former head, American 
Friends Service Committee. 

W. Harold Row, Church of the Brethren. 

Culbert G. Rutenber, American Baptist 
Convention. 

J. Harold Sherk, National Service Board 
for Religious Objectors. 

Walter W. Sikes, Disciples of Christ. 

Bishop B. Julian Smith, Christian Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

Ralph W. Sockman, Methodist Church. 

John M. Swomley, Jr., Methodist Church. 

Herman Will, Jr., Methodist Church. 

The Church Peace Mission has been 
specially involved with the question of nu- 
clear-weapons tests. 

1. American Forum for Socialist Educa- 
tion—chairman—New York Times, May. 13, 
1957, page 12; Daily Worker, May 13, 1957, 
page 1; National Guardian, February 3, 1958, 
page 1. 

2. Appeal for Amnesty for Eleven Com- 
munist Party Leaders—signer—press release, 
January 13, 1953. 

3. Bronx Socialist Forum—speaker—Na- 
tional Guardian, February 3, 1958, page 11. 

4. Christmas Amnesty Plea for Com- 
munists Convicted Under the Smith Act— 
initiator—New York Times, December 21, 
1955, page 20. . 

5. Church Peace Mission—signer. of state- 
ment on nuclear weapons tests—press release, 
December 2, 1957. 

6. Church Peace Mission Statement Calling 
for Cancellation of Nuclear Tests—signer— 
press release, April 21, 1958. 

7. Clemency Appeal for Green and Wins- 
ton—signer—New York Post, September 23, 
1958. 

8. Committee on Militarism in Educa- 
tion—member of national council—letter- 
head, October 1, 1935. 

9. Committee for Socialist Unity—speaker 
at United Socialist Rally for May Day—Daily 
Worker, Aprii 30, 1957, page 8. 

10. Consumers National Federation—spon- 
sor—program, December 11-12, 1937. 

11. Dissent—contributing editor—letter- 
head, May 1958. 

12. Fellowship of Reconciliation—speaker 
at forum—Daily Worker, May 29, 1956, page 1. 

13. Fellowship of Reconciliation—secre- 
tary emeritus—letterhead, January 1958. 

14. First U.S. Congress Against War, 1932—~ 
member of arrangements committee—Massa- 
chusetts hearings, page 464. 
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15. Greater New York Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy—sponsor—leaflet, April 
14, 1958. 

16. Greater New York Emergency Confer- 
ence on Inalienable Rights—speaker—pro- 
gram, February 12, 1940. 

17. Melish Brief Amici Curiae—signer— 
U.S. Supreme Court, January 11, 1951. 

18, Militant Labor Forum—speaker—Na- 
tional Guardian, March 3, 1958, page 10. 

19. National Associates—sponsor of din- 
ner-forum—program, May 25, 1952. 

20. National Committee To Aid Victims 
of German Fascism—chairman—letterhead, 
July 3, 1934. 

21. National Committee To Secure Justice 
in the Rosenberg Case—appealed for clem- 
ency—leaflet, 1953. 

22. National Scottsboro Action Commit- 
tee—member of executive committee—Daily 
Worker, May 3, 1933, page 2. 

23. New York Committee for the Harold 
Davies MP Meeting—sponsor; speaker—let- 
terhead, September 11, 1958. 

24. New York Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy—speaker—leaflet, April 11-19, 
1958. 

25. Petition to Congress to eliminate the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties—signer—Washington Post and Times 
Herald, January 7, 1959, page A8. 

26. Rosenberg clemency appeal—signer of 
appeal to President Truman—Daily Worker, 
January 13, 1953, page 2. 

27. Scottsboro Unity Defense Committee— 
participated in meeting—Daily Worker, 
April 18, 1933, page 2. 

28. Socialist Unity Forum—speaker at sym- 
posium—wWorker, January 13, 1957, page 15. 

29. Statement by non-Communist observ- 
ers at Communist Party Convention, stating 
that the convention was democratically run 
and assailing Eastland committee—signer— 
Daily Worker, February 25, 1957, page 1. 

30. Symposium on socialism in America— 
participated in—Worker, August 26, 1956, 
page 4. 

31. United States Congress Against War— 
member of arrangements committee—letter- 
head of National Organizing Committee, 
November 1, 1933. 

32. Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom—signer of open letter 
asking President Eisenhower to call off H- 
bomb tests—New York Times, May 7, 1956, 
page 21; Daily Worker, May 8, 1956, pages 
1, 8. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the able and 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
who is the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the U.S. Senate, for 
the valuable information he has brought 
to Senators and to the American people 
on ae very timely and pertinent topic. 

EASTLAND. I thank my dis- 
etnmuiee friend from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, by special resolution, has 
been instructed to investigate the Com- 
munist conspiracy in our country and 
the administration of the Internal 
Security Act. From investigation and 
examination of the facts and records 
there can be little doubt, in my judg- 
ment, but that this group is an arm of 
the Communist conspiracy. They are 
agents of worldwide communism, who 
sow strife and discord in this country. 
A Communist movement must live with 
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decisions that must be made by our Gov- 
ernment. They desire to hurt our Gov- 
ernment in the eyes of countries in other 
parts of the world who do not realize 
what the real conditions in the Southern 
States are. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, Iam 
opposed to title I of S. 1021, to authorize 
a@ program of Federal financial assist- 
ance for primary and secondary educa- 
tion. My opposition to this legislation is 
based on many grounds, all of which 
I propose to develop during the course 
of this debate. But it is well to start 
with the elemental proposition that the 
$80 billion annually required to sustain 
the expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not money that is manu- 
factured or created by the Government. 
Government is parasitic in form and 
sustains itself only by levying tribute in 
the form of taxes on the income and 
wealth of the individual citizens. The 
reach of Federal taxation is uniform 
against the 50 States and the countless 
local communities and school districts 
that have the honor and responsibility 
of supplying educational facilities to the 
children of this Nation. All this char- 
acter of legislation can possibly do is 
to force citizens to transfer their dollars 
from local and State control to that of 
the Federal Treasury and then receive 
them back in a greater or lesser degree 
with this joker attached—that is, that 
what the Federal Government finances 
it is inevitable that it will eventually 
control. 

Pious claims of limited programs, 
States rights, and no strings attached 
are repudiated by the experience of his- 
tory. Just consider for a moment the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which devised and prepared 
this latest program and would be 
charged with its administration. This 
Department did not even exist until 
April 1, 1953. While it is true that it did 
incorporate many old agencies and bu- 
reaus, many of which render useful and 
valuable service, its growth has been gi- 
gantean. In the last fiscal year its op- 
eration budget amounted to $3,515,872,- 
000. This contrasts with $1,920 million 
that was required in 1953 to operate the 
Department. During the fiscal year of 
1960 the average number of employees 
totaled 62,958. 

I propose to show during the course 
of my remarks that this agency of the 
Government has been both ready, will- 
ing, and anxious to enter the field of 
direct control and supervision of the 
operation of public school systems in 
the Southern States. 

Before turning to some of the details 
of the proposed legislation, I would like 
to point up more of the fundamental is- 
sues that are involved in this attempt 
of the Federal Government to invade qa 
new field of public assistance. Those 
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of us who believe deeply and sincerely 
in the concept of States rights, under 
which certain limited and specific pow- 
ers are delegated to the Federal Govern- 
ment where all others are reserved to 
the States and the people, have justifi- 
ably become increasingly alarmed that 
we are entering the twilight of State 
sovereignty without any definite changes 
in the language of the Constitution of 
the United States. The increasing and 
erosive usurpation of power on the part 
of the Federal establishment through 
the combined legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment has diminished and debilitated the 
powers of the States. Education is one 
area which, up until this time, State and 
local authorities have had the sole con- 
trol and operational responsibility with- 
out interference from the Congress of 
the United States. It is one of the sad- 
dest commentaries of the mid-20th cen- 
tury that the same character of restraint 
has not been exercised by the judicial 
branch of our Federal Government. 

Mr. President, in all sincerity I say 
that neither the Founding Fathers of 
this country nor the Constitution of the 
United States contemplates that the 
citizens of 50 States in these United 
States be pressed together in one con- 
glomerate mass, but when this Congress 
starts funneling money into the educa- 
tional facilities of the countless school 
districts of these United States, this is 
going to be the inevitable result—one 
conglomerate mass of people. There 
are those equalitarians amongst us who 
full well realize that in order to achieve 
the purpose of a totally centralized gov- 
ernment in this country, the first step 
must inevitably be to take the child 
away from the family and make him 
the ward of the state through a univer- 
salized system of public education. 
Control of our school system under the 
present scheme is founded in the citi- 
zens of the local community. Even 
though the several States participate in 
the educational program to a greater or 
lesser degree, the foundation rock of 
control still resides with the members 
of the local school boards and trustees. 
Control of public education must be re- 
tained at this level and it cannot be if 
we now open the door to gradual fed- 
eralization. 

S. 1021 is heralded as a modest bill. It 
is proposed to allot to the States $2,550 
million at the rate of $850 million per 
year for 3 years. This Federal assist- 
ance is to apply for teachers’ salaries, 
classroom construction, and special proj- 
ects in our public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, If the public school sys- 
tem of this country is in such a deplor- 
able condition, of what substantial as- 
sistance can $850 million a year spread 
over a period of 3 years be to operational 
costs in excess of more than $16 billion 
a year which is now expended by the 
States and local communities to operate 
these schools? Whether the money is 
expended on teachers’ salaries, class- 
room construction, or special projects, it 
is purely and simply the concerted ef- 
fort on the part of proponents of Federal 
aid to education to crack the door and 
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make this Federal assistance a reality so 
the cornucopia of the Federal Treasury 
can be opened wider and wider in subse- 
quent years. 

Mr. President, I come from a State 
that would receive as much under the 
terms of this bill on a per student basis 
as any other State in the Union. Missis- 
sippi’s allotted share amounts to $27.79 
per pupil. At the bottom of the scale 
there is one State and the District of 
Columbia that will receive only $9.26 per 
pupil over the 3-year period. 

Other low States are New York, $10.90 
per pupil; Delaware, $10.59; New Jersey, 
$11.98; California, $12.45; Illinois, $13.11; 
Massachusetts, $13.38; and Nevada, 
$13.65 per pupil. The original bill re- 
garding allotments was changed to de- 
lete subsections providing for a $15 mini- 
mum allotment per public school pupil, 
and the formula was further broadened 
to include all school-age children—5 to 
17 years. The committee modified the 
allotment formula in order to achieve an 
equalization ratio of 3 to 1, regardless of 
the amount appropriated. 

I do not pretend to understand the 
need and necessity for this elaborate 
system of formulistic allocation of funds. 
I was opposed to the way the bill was 
originally drafted just as much as I am 
opposed to it in its present form even 
though the per pupil allotment in the 
State of Mississippi was considerably 
higher under the bill as introduced. 

Mississippi is one of the States that 
was not satisfied with its public school 
system and the token of its dissatisfac- 
tion is reflected in the remarkable and 
phenomenal strides that have been made 
by the State in the field of public educa- 
tion over the last decade. This has been 
done without the aid and assistance of 
the Federal Government and the citi- 
zens of Mississippi have cheerfully con- 
tributed a greater proportion of their 
tax dollar per $100 per capita wealth to 
the cause of public education than have 
the citizens of any other State in the 
United States. In 1951 there were 2,094 
school districts, with 3,884 schools lo- 
cated in those districts throughout the 
State of Mississippi, 1,409 of those 
schools were one-room schools. ‘There 
were 4,387 classrooms which were en- 
tirely unsatisfactory. Some were not 
owned by the districts, but by churches, 
and so forth. There were 2,000 class- 
rooms in the State that had an average 
of 40 or more students per room. These 
Classrooms were located in and near the 
cities. Some of the school buildings in 
the State had empty classrooms, due to 
the fact that people were moving from 
rural areas into or near the cities. It 
was estimated that approximately 6,600 
Classrooms would be needed before the 
1959 school year in order to replace un- 
Satisfactory classrooms and to provide 
for increased attendance in urban areas. 

In 1953 the legislature passed laws 
that provided for a complete reorgani- 
zation of school districts in the State. 
All districts were abolished. A survey 
was made of each county and districts 
had to be reorganized prior to July 1, 
1957. The district reorganization was 
completed in June 1957, and now there 
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are 150 school districts in the State. 
This means that from the standpoint of 
school operation Mississippi reduced its 
number of districts in a period of 6 years 
from 2,094 to 150. Proponents of the 
Federal aid program cry out that one of 
the great uses this money can be put to 
is the reduction of the existing number 
of school districts in the separate States 
and the reorganization of these districts 
into economical operational entities. 
What is urged now for other States has 
been achieved in Mississippi and with- 
out Federal aid. 

The original reorganizational law in 
Mississippi provided that each school 
district would receive $12 per child in 
average daily attendance and an addi- 
tional $3 for each Negro child in average 
daily attendance until 1964 for the con- 
struction of school buildings. The State 
provides $6,660,000 annually from sales 
tax collections to finance the program, 
and the law sets a limit of $80 million in 
bonds that may be outstanding at any 
one time. Districts are required to sub- 
mit long-range plans for needed school 
construction. These plans indicate the 
number of satisfactory classrooms avail- 
able for the children of each race, the 
number that are to be constructed for 
each race, and the total number that 
will be available for each race when the 
plan is completed. 

After the reorganization of the dis- 
tricts went into effect, the greatest need 
was for Negro school facilities. In ap- 
proving applications for school con- 
struction the commission takes into con- 
sideration the equality of facilities and 
for that reason in many cases Negro 
school buildings were constructed first. 
Square feet per student in elementary 
schools was limited to 65 feet and in sec- 
ondary schools to 85 feet. The cost per 
square foot was limited to $7.50. Missis- 
sippi can build superior schools under a 
$7.50 per square foot limitation. An ele- 
mentary school constructed entirely with 
State funds was required to use a cafe- 
torium rather than a cafeteria and an 
auditorium. This is a plan that might 
well be followed everywhere because it 
certainly works very satisfactorily in our 
State. A secondary school was required 
to use a combination auditorium-gym- 
nasium rather than an auditorium and 
gymnasium. Buildings had to be insured 
for their full insurable value and, for 
that reason, buildings have had to be 
fire resistant. 

From 1946 through 1954 the State of 
Mississippi spent approximately $75 mil- 
lion for school construction. Since re- 
organization, the State has approved 
approximately $85 million in State funds, 
and local districts have issued bonds 
for more than $60 million. Some dis- 
tricts have added local funds to State 
funds in order to provide a better type 
of building or in order to provide addi- 
tional facilities. Approximately 4,750 
classrooms have been completed with 
State aid since reorganization and ap- 
proximately 1,000 are now under con- 
struction. More than 40 percent of the 
children in the State of Mississippi are 
now attending schools in buildings that 
have been constructed since World War 
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II. There are 17,000 satisfactory class- 
rooms in the right location. It is es- 
timated that 2,000 additional classrooms 
are needed at this time, and they will be 
provided. 

This great school building and replace- 
ment program represents an honest and 
sincere attempt on the part of the peo- 
ple of Mississippi to provide adequate 
educational facilities for all the chil- 
dren of the State. Less than 30 per- 
cent of the entire amount has been ex- 
pended for the benefit of white school 
children while more than 70 percent has 
been utilized to supply or replace class- 
rooms for Negro children. The ratio 
of these expenditures between white and 
Negro children becomes even more 
marked when the average daily attend- 
ance is taken into consideration. Aver- 
age daily attendance is the base upon 
which all school operations are founded. 

Since the school year of 1954—55, this 
is a statistical record of average daily 
attendance: 

Average daily attendance 


White Negro 
196440622 2 55... 237, 865 204, 826 
196D-96.. .s..nccnnnesccme 240, 346 203, 188 
IGG hac een ead 241, 889 207, 004 
1957-66... 2202 nn 242, 413 201, 756 
LOG B iS i. ce epmeseness 256, 468 216, 562 


Since the school year 1941-42, the 
average salary of white classroom teach- 
ers has increased from $735.39 for a 
school year to $3,362.61 in 1958-59. The 
average salary for Negro classroom 
teachers has increased from $232.93 in 
1941-42 to $2,677.50 in 1958-59. The dis- 
crepancy between the present average 
salary of Negro and white teachers is not 
to be found in the base pay. It arises 
from the fact that certain achievements 
in teacher preparation such as a master’s 
degree and summer work in normals and 
universities permits a teacher to obtain 
a higher base pay than those with just 
the primary certificate. In the primary, 
elementary, and secondary system of 
schools in Mississippi there are a total of 
10,277 white teachers and 7,217 Negro 
teachers. 

For the school year 1958-59, the ex- 
penditures for public education in Mis- 
sissippi amounted to $88,920,254. Of 
this total the State contributed $48,i76,- 
795; textbooks—State, $1,120,328; local 
communities contributed, $37,861,150; 
Federal Government, $1,761,980. 

State expenditures for the support of 
primary and secondary public education 
have increased from $5,950,000 for 1941-— 
42 to the more than $48 million for the 
1958-59 year. 

Most of that has gone for Negro edu- 
cation. 

To compare the progress that is being 
made in Mississippi schools with the 
schools in other States we find that in 
1949-50, total expenditure per pupil in 
everyday attendance was $86.40. This 
increased per pupil by 1959-60 to $289.60, 
@ percentagewise increase of 235.2 per- 
cent. The closest States to Mississippi 
in percentage of increase are more than 
100 points behind. 

The entire picture of school expendi- 
tures in the so-called poor States of the 
United States is most illuminating. The 
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27 poorer States in the Nation—those 
with less than $2,000 per capita per per- 
sonal income in 1950 increased school 
operating expenditures from $585,263,- 
319 in 1941 to $3,291,$02,681 in 1950. 
This is an increase of 562 percent and in 
two States the increase exceeds 1,000 


TaBLeE 69.—School expenditures by 
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percent. I ask unanimous consent that 
the chart reflecting school expenditures 
in the so-called poor States be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


‘‘noor’”’ States } 


Current expenditures (excluding interest and 























capital outlay) Increase from | Percent of 
State 1940 to 1960 increase 
1940-41 2? 1951-52 3 1959-60 2 

titi tat alee beniiadigtisinean $28, 483, 642 $70, 000, 000 $155, 000, 000 $126, 516, 358 444.17 
18, 345, 957 44, 200, 000 82, 000, 000 , 654, 043 346, 96 
20, 081, 241 89, 387, 941 260, ¥65, 000 240, 883, 759 1, 199. 55 
46, 033, 791 127, 505. 500 251, 300, 000 205, 266, 209 445. 90 
8, 510, 619 33, 875, 900 99, 655, 000 91, 144, 381 1, 070. 95 

10, 454, 376 28, 531, 309 4 55, 800, 000 45, 345, 624 433. 7 
059, 231 105, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 161, 940, 769 425. 50 
78, 537, 608 253, 033, 439 599, 570, 000 521, 032, 392 663. 42 
, 889, O88 28, 300, 000 72, 886, 000 62, 996, 912 637. 03 
8, 542, 462 28, 330, 000 71, 500, 000 62, 957, 538 736. 99 
24, 442, 447 85, 000, 000 196, 414, 000 171, 971, 553 703. 58 
4, 799, 601 12, 405, 325 21, 387, 00u 16, 587, 399 345. 60 
30, 972, 567 87, 850, 534 150, 500, 000 119, 527, 433 385. 91 
422, 22, 500, 000 40, 937, 000 32, 514, 394 386. 04 
9, 436, 217 24, 622, 536 56, 300, 000 , 863, 783 496. 64 
26, 555, 339 68, 162, 876 103, 101, 000 76, 545, 661 288. 25 
CR na he ec emccncence 28, 332, 825 94, 013, 005 , 895, 000 207, 562, 175 889. 57 
De cles alkdicisithemasnsnsigel 24, $85, 021 93, 000, 000 184, 375, 000 159, 489, 979 640. 91 
POOR Beli nen ne ne 8, 577, 217 23, 468, 295 42, 400, 000 33, 822, 783 394. 33 
ie litem enaneneee 24, 494, 79, 100, 000 160, 000, 000 135, 505, 694 553. 21 
re nec enikalieald wane ecaneminen) 23, 915, 355 67, 000, 000 120, 876, 000 96, 960, 405. 43 
Never Caroling... 2. 5. coc nc ese 34, 491, 163 121, 090, 987 230, 000, 000 19°, 508, 837 566. 84 
NSS Eee 11, 848, 26, 857, 969 46, 000, 000 34, 151, 971 288. 25 
tte ieniennulinnnannencnciin 20, 445, 590 * 67, 000, 000 4 152, 000, 000 131, 554, 410 643. 44 
a SD ne nckucid Up manichitdae 16, 060, 356 59, 107, 584 110, 000, 000 93, 939, 644 584. 92 
i lesiie ite dachahie Rien pgepehtets ts =A ll, 677, 741 4 38, 300, 000 83, 541, 000 71, 863, 259 615. 39 
Mi teeter Seketetinndtethens eka ana ee 13, 968, 924 40, 880, 488 99, 764, 000 85, 795, 076 614. 18 
NN sis hk oe Siocon dus 585, 263,319 | 1,818, 523,688 | 3,877, 166,000 | 3, 291, 902, 681 562, 47 


1 Includes all E Sies w > par contin penal income under $2,000 in 1959. 


2 By David T. Blose, U.S. Office of 
3 Research Division, National Education Association. 


ducation, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C. 


4 National Education Association Research Division estimates. 
Source: Oklahoma Public Expenditures Council, March 1961. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
is a record of achievement in which these 
States can take justifiable pride, and in- 
sofar as my own State is concerned, if the 
Federal Government would only leave 
us alone I can assure you that it will 
continue to make this kind and char- 
acter of progress. 

Neither the language of the U.S. Con- 
stitution nor the Founding Fathers of 
this country ever intended for public 
education to be in the province of the 
Federal Government. At the time of the 
Revolution, education was recognized as 
being a necessary foundation stone upon 
which a free republic and an enlightened 
civilized country should be built, but 
it was further recognized that children 
were first and foremost members of a 
family group and that the responsibility 
for education lay with the family and 
the local community. 

The obligation of the States toward 
education was recognized even before the 
inception of the United States. Thomas 
Jefferson submitted a bill to establish 
a general system of free public schools 
at the first session of the Virginia Leg- 
islature after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—1779—and drafted a similar 
proposal 40 years later—September 9, 
1817. Much further back there was an 
act of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
regard to education, as early as 1647. 
The oldest State constitution in effect 
today, that of Massachusetts, adopted in 
1780, provides that: 

It shall be the duty of legislatures and 
magistrates, in all future periods of this 


Commonwealth, to cherish the interests of 
literature and the sciences, and all seminars 
of them, especially the University of Cam- 
bridge, public schools and grammar schools 
in the towns. * * * 


Carter Davidson, a president of Union 
College and a profound student in the 
field of education, made this comment 
about the attitudes of the members of 
the Constitutional Convention. He 
said: 


Education was not left out of the Consti- 
tution of the United States because nobody 
thought about education. I can’t believe 
that the gentlemen who attended the Con- 
stitutional Convention at Philadelphia in 
1787, including men like Franklin and Madi- 
son and others, who were very conscious of 
education in their own lives and the life 
of the Nation, left out education just because 
they didn’t think of it. I believe it was 
omitted because they felt this was one of 
the concerns that must be left at the grass 
roots level; therefore, it is the States, the 
local governments, and private philantrophy 
which were intended to be the support of 
education in America. 


The constitution of the State of 
Alaska, ratified by Congress on July 7, 
1958, provides: 


The schools and colleges provided for in 
this act shall forever remain under the ex- 
clusive control of the State, or its govern- 
mental subdivisions, and no part of the 
proceeds arising from the sale or disposal 
of any lands granted herein for educational 
purposes shall be used for the support of 
any sectarian or denominational school, 
college or university. 
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A substantially similar provision has 
been a part of the admission act of every 
new State since South Dakota was ad- 
mitted on November 2, 1889. 

In view of the omnivorous growth 
and development of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the direction, control, and 
administration it has now extended in- 
to so many areas of the political, eco- 
nomic and even social life of the citi- 
zenry, it is ridiculous for proponents of 
Federal aid to education to argue that 
the Northwest Ordinance of 1785, which 
authorized land grants for school pur- 
poses, is even remotely a precedent for 
this present proposed plan of Federal 
assistance to education. The history of 
the disposal of federally owned lands is 
most interesting. At the end of the 
Revolutionary War and the creation of 
the United States, the United States 
owned no land. The Thirteen States 
held all nonappropriated lands, includ- 
ing claims to the unsettled areas west 
of the Appalachian Mountains. 

As Hibbard points out in his book on 
public land policies, Jefferson and oth- 
ers were trying to devise a means of at- 
tracting pioneers to move west and set- 
tle the virgin lands. A resolution was 
offered and passed in the Continental 
Congress calling on the States to do- 
nate their western lands to the Confed- 
eration. Seven of the Original Thirteen 
States which owned western lands; 
namely, New York, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Connecticut ceded, be- 
tween 1781 and 1802, about 268 million 
acres. Congress considered numerous 
plans of inducing families to migrate 
to the west to lands which were then 
hard of access, dangerous, and of doubt- 
ful value. Attempts were made to sell 
land, but they brought few buyers. As 
Marion Clawson reports in “Uncle Sam’s 
Acres,” there simply was no real mar- 
ket for Federal lands in this period. 
There were then devised over a period 
of years the systems whereby home- 
steads were granted, military bounties 
were given, and other methods were de- 
vised to make the occupancy of these 
lands attractive to settlers. One of these 
methods was reserving the 16th section 
of every township for the maintenance 
of public schools within the same town- 
ship. The very character of the reser- 
vation emphasizes the degree wherein 
Congress recognized that public educa- 
tion was tied irrevocably to the local 
community. The increase or profit off 
of an area of land 1 square mile was 
restricted to the use of the 36-square- 
mile township. 

The Original States of the Union, 
with the addition of five others, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Maine, Texas, and Ver- 
mont, had no public lands and did not 
get the benefit of this Federal bounty. 
The areas in which school land grants 
were made available contained a bare 
1.5 percent of the American people in 
1800. H.C. Taylor, writing in the ‘““Edu- 
cational Significance of the Early Fed- 
eral Land Ordinances,” remarks: 

There seems to have been no clear con- 
sciousness on the part of the committee or 
of Congress of the full significance of this 
educational provision. Apparently, it was 
viewed only as a selling point for the dis- 
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posal of the western lands in compact settle- 
ments. The thought of laying a permanent 
foundation for a public school system seems 
not to have entered into the discussion of 


the matter. 


Approximately 77,500,000 acres of land 
were eventually granted to the States for 
public school purposes under the 16th 
section reservation. 

Tn all, more than 1,031 million acres of 
public lands were disposed of in the 
following manner: 


Million 

Acres 

COOONERS Saini ceinid cede ode dnd 285 
States, for schools and other purposes... 185 
Railroad construction----.....-.---..-- 131 
Military bounties and private claims_... 95 
Timber and stone grants-__..--......... 35 
Cash and miscellaneous---_......-.---.- 300 


It is interesting to see that the rail- 
roads of this country received 5342 mil- 
lion acres more than did the townships 
in the 16th section grants. 

I do not see how even those with the 
most vivid imagination could character- 
ize this activity on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government with any intent to 
enter the field of general assistance to 
public education at either the primary, 
secondary, or higher education level, 
Just as the Government wanted rail- 
roads built, it wanted vacant land occu- 
pied, and a source of income to a town- 
ship for public education was certainly 
an inducement for settlers to buy or 
homestead within a township. 

The land-grant college program has 
never grown to any proportions. After 
almost 100 years, it totals less than 10 
million out of over 5 billion annually 
outlayed for higher education. Histori- 
cally, it is interesting to note that Presi- 
dent Buchanan vetoed the original act, 
stating that: 

Congress does not possess the power to 
appropriate money in the Treasury, raised 
by taxes on the people of the United States, 
for the purpose of educating the people of 
the respective States. 


The Morrill Act was originally sug- 
gested and approved not for the support 
of higher education, but because Con- 
gress was not satisfied with the curricu- 
lum of existing colleges which primarily 
offered classical and cultural programs. 
Grants were offered to the States for the 
establishment and maintenance of col- 
leges for the agricultural and mechani- 
cal arts. The law specified the broad 
type of curriculum and the class of 
students served. 

When the original act was resubmitted 
and passed, it was during the Civil War, 
and a provision was added for mandatory 
military training. 

In the past, as it is today, land grant 
funds account for only a small fraction 
of the revenues of benefiting institu- 
tions. This is the only reason that these 
grants have not led to Federal control 
and administration of the educational 
institutions. 

The Smith-Hughes Act was enacted 
in 1917, just prior to the entry of the 
United States into World War I, and 
for the same reason that the Morrill 
Act. was adopted: Congress was not sat- 
isfied with the curricula that concen- 
trated too much on academic subjects. 
Federal funds were approved for the 
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teaching of certain vocational skills, 
particularly in fields in which the con- 
duct of the war demanded greater pro- 
duction, such as defense industries and 
agriculture. 

All of us who come from agricultural 
areas of the United States must admit 
that the Smith-Hughes program has 
achieved many of the worthwhile pur- 
poses for which it was established. It 
is my firm conviction that the program 
would have achieved far greater results 
had it not been for the extreme degree 
of Federal control that has been exer- 
cised in the administration of the pro- 
gram, 

Regulations and controls in vocational 
education are detailed, cumbersome, and 
strict. The amount involved equals only 
a fraction of 1 percent of all public 
school expenditures. Arthur B. Moehl- 
man, in his book “School Administra- 
tion,’’ describes Federal control of voca- 
tional education as follows: 

The Federal authority dominates and ap- 
proves even the minute details of the State 
programs, controls the majority of State di- 
rectors who in turn exercise a degree of 
State supervision over community programs 
totally foreign to the American concept of 
community competence to manage its own 
education affairs. The centralization of edu- 
cational authority in Washington under the 
operation of the vocational acts is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous tendency which if not 
checked will result in the extension of Fed- 
eral control to other aspects of public in- 
struction. 


In a later edition of this same book 
Mr. Moehlman said: 

One of the worst outcomes of federally 
dominated public education is that since the 
teaching profession has gradually adjusted 
to these conditions, new executive controls 
patterned on the vocational pattern will be 
extended to other areas of elementary-sec- 
ondary education, and the integrity of pub- 
lic education as a State function will be 
seriously imperiled. 


Just as the Morrill Act and the Smith- 
Hughes Act were war measures, the GI 
educational plan was also the result of a 
great World War, wherein the Federal 
Government was repaying a debt and 
obligation that it owed to its young man- 
hood who served in and survived the 
conflict. This prgoram involves specific 
grants to individuals, and there could be 
no possible reason or justification for 
Federal interference in the field of pub- 
lic education generally. 

It is the cold war that has increased 
agitation for additional grants for spe- 
cial purposes, such as those contained 
in the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958. The avowed intention of this 
act is to compete with Russia in scien- 
tific achievements. The preamble de- 
clares the purpose to be to meet the 
present emergency in national defense. 
Although seheduled to expire in 4 years, 
this program, like all others instituted 
by the Federal Government, will prob- 
ably be continued on a permanent basis. 
It is my sincere conviction that we can 
never compete with Russia in any field 
where we attempt to emulate in the 
free world techniques employed by a 
Communist state. If the framework of 
republican government in this country 
has any meaning at all, free people must 
continue to compete with everyone in a 
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free society. If States are to be oblit- 
erated and the political, economic, and 
social life of this country is to be dic- 
tated and controlled by the Central 
Government, we will be no longer a free 
people under the structure of govern- 
ment now devised by the Constitution 
of the United States. The greatest trag- 
edy of the 20th century is that the basic 
structure of government is being changed 
by judicial decrees and constitutional 
interpretations of Federal power that 
are absolutely contrary not only to the 
written word but the intent and mean- 
ing of the Constitution as it was written 
by our forefathers and adopted by the 
people. 

Not only does the 10th amendment 
reserve to the States and the people 
thereof the powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution nor 
prohibited by it to the States, but the 
9th amendment, which has received so 
little attention either in judicial decision 
or political discussion, is even more sig- 
nificant, in view of the present debate 
on Federal assistance to education. It 
provides that— 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the people. 


Nothing can be closer to the rights of 
the people at the level of the grassroots 
than their complete control of educa- 
tion, be it public or private. That the 
people are beginning to have an innate 
fear and distrust even today of public 
education is indicated by the enormous 
growth of private schools throughout 
the United States. Over the past 20 
years, while enrollment in public schools 
has grown 42 percent, in the same time 
period private enrollment has jumped 
147 percent. If the present course and 
tendencies now inherent in the attitude 
of the Federal Government to public 
education in the States is not reversed, 
a 147 percent growth in the enrollment 
of students in private educational insti- 
tutions is minuscule compared to what is 
going to happen. 

Mr. President, I mention these dis- 
tasteful subjects because the presently 
pending bill on Federal assistance to 
public education is a threshold meas- 
ure—an instrument by which the door 
can be cracked and the dike can be pen- 
etrated so that a trickle will flow in an 
area and over ground not yet covered 
by the Federal goliath. Involved herein 
far more than Federal expenditures, as 
important as they are, is principle— 
principles that challenge the foundation 
of our structure of government. This is 
the hour, the time, and the place where 
those who believe that there are some 
powers left to the States and the people 
should stand up and be counted, and 
weer in opposition to the proposed 

ill. 

Mr. President, I have said before, 
and I repeat, and will repeat again, and 
again, and again, that pious denials in 
proposed legislation of any intent for the 
Federal Government to control and ad- 
minister the funds therein being appro- 
priated, are as meaningless as any words 
that could ever be written. Even phil- 
anthropic institutions that make grants 
for various purposes are inevitably going 
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to put strings on the money that they 
give away. ‘They would be foolish if 
they did not. As far as the Federal 
Government is concerned, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has recog- 
nized this as an elementary proposition 
in those vast areas of our economic life 
where Federal moneys subsidized pri- 
vate or public activity. As early as 1942 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
stated in the case of Wickard v. Fil- 
burn (317 U.S. 111): 

It is hardly lack of due process for Gov- 
ernment to regulate that which it subsi- 
dizes. 


While I personally have many differ- 
ences, at least with the presently con- 
stituted Supreme Court, it is difficult for 
anyone to quarrel with this very elemen- 
tary statement by the Supreme Court. 
, It is in line with commonsense and hu- 
man experience. 

We now have a bill that proposes to 
grant Federal funds to primary and sec- 
ondary public education institutions for 
school construction, teachers salaries, 
and special projects. These three fields 
open wide the door for the form and 
character of Federal supervision and 
control in every school district in the 
United States. 

One witness testifying against the bill 
suggested a few of the areas of control 
involved would be policy decisions and 
controls affecting the training and li- 
censing of teachers, pay scales for teach- 
ers and administrators, school district 
organization, a national school board, 
compulsory kindergarten and nurseries, 
compulsory driver education, standards 
for school buildings and buses, and 
federally approved curriculums and text- 
books. This list could be extended ad 
infinitum. No amount of policy decla- 
rations can destroy the validity of the 
Supreme Court’s pronouncement that 
the Government can regulate that which 
it subsidizes. 

All of us might agree that social se- 
curity which is also administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is a beneficial program, but who 
among us can help but mourn for the 
sad experience of the Mennonite breth- 
ren in Pennsylvania who ask nothing 
and want nothing from the Federal Gov- 
ernment but to follow their conscience 
and the dictates of their religion, being 
hounded, harassed, and bankrupt by tax 
collectors seeking to force them to par- 
ticipate in a program that will support 
someone else and of which they want no 
part. Where will the family be if the 
tentacles of Federal control over public 
education reach to the point where these 
Mennonites now find themselves en- 
meshed in the social security laws? 

I am not alone in charging that it is 
impossible for the Federal Government 
to enter the field of assistance to educa- 
tion without exercising over this field an 
ever-increasing degree of control, super- 
vision, and standardization. A former 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare said: 

An Anglo-Saxon rubric of responsible gov- 
ernment, reiterated in the sacred document 
of free government, is that along with the 
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granting of supply (appropriations in to- 
day’s language) goes responsibility for how 
the money is spent. 


To depart from this rubric, to give 
grants in aid to any function, including 
higher education, would in the long run 
defeat self-government as certainly as 
would the future neglect of higher edu- 
cation. No one responsible for higher 
education and believing in its impor- 
tance to the preservation of self-govern- 
ment would demand funds on his own 
terms. 

The Nation’s Schools in describing the 
trend said: 

The Federal pattern for the future may 
be more earmarked legislation, like the Na- 
tional Defense Educational Act, rather than 
broad general grants to the States. Congress 
seldom releases money to schools or to any 
other agency, without asserting some con- 
trol over how it is spent. 


The presently proposed bill completely 
reverses this described policy of ear- 
marked legislation and moves head on 
into general grants to the States, teach- 
ers salaries, school construction, and spe- 
cial projects. 

A former Commissioner of Education 
argues in effect that if you do not have 
Federal control accompanying Federal 
aid you will not improve the character 
and quality of education. Hesays: 

On the one hand we have presented to us 
arguments indicating that there will be no 
Federal control accompanying Federal aid. 
Alongside we find evidence showing the in- 
adequacy and inequality of education in 
States able to support a good educational 
program and evidence of inefficient or inade- 
quate efforts by the States to eradicate in- 
equality and inefficiency within their bor- 
ders. If there is to be little or no Federal 
control accompanying Federal aid, what right 
have we to expect a major improvement of 
the education within States under the same 
leadership as they now have? Thus, if 
Federal aid is to bring about better schools 
it seems apparent that there must be some 
Federal control. 


What answer can the proponents of 
this present bill give to this former U.S. 
Commissioner’s testimony. If the pres- 
ently proposed grants can achieve a ma- 
jor improvement of education within the 
States without Federal controls then for 
what purpose are they made? The 
question answers itself. We are all told 
to beware of Greeks bearing gifts. This 
is a gift that would simply stick the 
finger to the flypaper. After the con- 
tact is first made nature will take care 
of itself and the web will be spun to 
completely enmesh the local school dis- 
tricts into the skein of Federal control. 

On the simple point of raising teach- 
ers salaries, if the increased portion of 
the salary made possible by Federal aid 
was removed after 3 years, would it be 
supplied by the local district or would 
the intolerable pressure require that the 
Federal Government repeat the appro- 
priation? There is no doubt about what 
the teachers would expect. Secretary 
Ribicoff, testifying before the House sub- 
committee on the proposed bill, had the 
figures that would demonstrate how 
much various States could raise the sal- 
aries of their teachers by applying the 
proceeds of the allotment for this pur- 
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pose. For instance, as to New Jersey, 
he said New Jersey could raise every 
teacher $264 a year and added: 

Now $264 a year for a teacher is a lot of 
money. 


A few others he quoted are: 

You take Arkansas. It could raise the 
average salary by $600 a year; Georgia, $574 
a@ year; Louisiana, $476. The State of Maine 
$440. In other words, this is a substantial 
increase. Minnesota could go $382; New 
York, $265; and North Carolina, $626. 


Let us reverse this coin and take the 
attitude of teachers toward the receipt 
of these salary increases from the Fed- 
eral Government. The deputy president 
of the United Federation of Teachers, 
Local No. 2, American Federation of 
Teachers, AFL-CIO, testifying before 
the House subcommittee, who lives and 
teaches in the State of New York said it 
was his opinion that the amount then 
in the bill would provide a teacher in- 
crease in the neighborhood of $500 per 
teacher, per year, for 3 years. He said 
that was better than nothing and was 
most desirable. He was asked this ques- 
tion: 

What should the Federal role be, if any, to 
the general subsidy for teachers? How ef- 
fective would it be? Will it result in the 
relaxation of the effort which perhaps is not 
being made in your State, or which might 
not be made if there is a Federal program? 


He replied: 


If it were to provide $300 this year, $400 
next year, and $500 the next year. 


Significantly he stops at 3 years. 
Who is to take care of him and all the 
other teachers for the fourth year? The 
Federal Government is not in that pic- 
ture now but it goes without saying that 
if we pass this bill Congress will then be 
in the middle of the fourth year. It is 
always easier to start a subsidy than it is 
to stop it; and when the time comes that 
the Federal Government starts paying 
teachers salaries it will have just as 
much to say about the rate of pay as it 
is now saying in the Davis-Bacon Act 
in regard to the application of minimum 
wages to be paid by contractors for 
laborers working on school construction 
projects financed by the fund. This 
condition provides: 

All laborers and mechanics employed by 
contractors or subcontractors, in the per- 
formance of construction work financed in 
whole or in part under this title shall be 
paid wages at rates not less than those pre- 
vailing on similar construction in a locality 
to be determined by the Secretary of Labor 
in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as 
amended * * *, 


The condition further provides that— 
the State education agency of each State 
shall take such steps as shall be necessary 
to assure that the wage standard required 
above shall be set out in each project ad- 
vertisement for bids and in each bid proposal 
form and shall be made a part of the contract 
covering the project. 


If the Federal Government is going to 
put out part of the money, is it not just 
as reasonable that it control the mini- 
mum that should be paid to a teacher 
as it is to control the minimums that 
will be paid to laborers and mechanics? 
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Educational theorists do not hesitate 
to assert the direction they want to see 
taken in the field of public education. 
prof. H. Thomas James, of the School 
of Education, Stanford University, says: 

As the States have denied first to the 
family, and then to local communities, the 
right to make decisions on education con- 
trary to State defined policy, so the Nation 
may be expected to deny to the States the 
right to make decisions on educational pol- 
icy that are not in accord with the emerg- 
ing national policy for education. 


Van Clive Norris, School of Educa- 
tion, Rutgers University, blamed educa- 
tional shortcomings on our historical 
love affair with what might be called 
“srassroot-ism” in American education. 
He suggested: 

A gradual weakening of our local auton- 
omy over the school and a gradual emer- 
gence of control mechanisms that are not so 
socially and politically proximate to the 
educational worker * * * we should hope in 
future years to come to erect new agencies 
of control which would oversee the work of 
the educational profession at a little greater 
distance than is now the case. 


I do not believe that there are a hand- 
ful of parents in the United States to- 
day—at least none who have a sense of 
responsibility to their children—who 
would want to see a nationalized system 
of education in this country. Hitler 
demonstrated what could be done with 
a nationalized system of education that 
took the child away from the parent and 
made him a creature of the State. Nazi 
totalitarianism would have been impos- 
sible had he not been able to take over 
the mind of the German child. The 
frightening thing about the German ex- 
perience is the short period of time in 
which he achieved this nefarious pur- 
pose. Never let it be said that it cannot 
happen here. Any child who is made a 
creature of the state, and this has cer- 
tainly been demonstrated also in Russia, 
can be molded into the slave of the 
state. The historic reason for leaving 
the field of public education at the grass- 
roots of the family and local community 
is as valid today as it was when this pol- 
icy was adopted as the foundation of the 
Republic. 

For my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle I would like to call attention 
to the remarks of the late beloved former 
Senator Taft on the subject of Federal 
aid in the field of education. Speaking 
against the teachers salary bill that was 
most seriously advocated and debated in 
the Senate in October of 1943, he said: 
* The intrusion of the Federal Government 
into the field of education is one which 
threatens more than any other intrusion 
the control of the thoughts of the people in 
the localities. Education is something the 
people are interested in having complete 
control over at home. 


At another point he added: 


Of course, education is not a Federal func- 
tion. There is nothing in the Constitution 
of the United States which makes it so. 
On the other hand, all State constitutions 
contain educational clauses. The practice 
for 150 years has established education as a 
State and local function, and it has been 
carried out by State and local governments. 
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We meet exactly the same character 
of us all year after year and decade after 
decade. The answers are always the 
same and those answers are the heart of 
the eternal verities. They made this 
country what it is today. If we destroy 
these fundamental divisions of govern- 
ment we destroy our country as we have 
known it. 

A former chairman of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, the late 
Representative John  Lesinski,_ Sr., 
stated: 

It is impossible to draft a general Federal 
aid bill which will not contain a great deal 
of Federal control over local school assist- 
ance, * * * I am convinced, after the hard 
study we have put to the question, that no 
acceptable bill preventing Federal domina- 
tion of local schools can be drawn. I re- 
luctantly come to the conclusion, but I had 
to face the facts. 


John J. Tigert, a former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, expressed his 
opinion as to what would happen with a 
grant-in-aid Federal program in this 
language: 

Reason and experience both indicate that 
Federal money cannot be expended wisely 
and efficiently except by exercising Federal 
control and supervision, even then there is 
considerable waste. * * * If we embark upon 
@ program turning over Federal money to 
schools without any strings attached, it is 
only a question of time until the waste, ex- 
travagance, and misuse of these funds will 
result in a reaction or a change. The alter- 
native is Federal control. 


While I might disagree with this dis- 
tinguished former Commissioner of Edu- 
cation as to the degree of waste and in- 
efficiency that might be involved in the 
expenditure of Federal funds for edu- 
cational purposes, I do not doubt but 
what the then Commissioner of Educa- 
tion would decide that there was waste 
and inefficiency, and that the only al- 
ternative was for him to take over the 
control of the program. 

Woodrow Wilson was not only one of 
our greatest Presidents, but as a profes- 
sor of government, and a political sci- 
entist, no student or commentator has 
ever been more accurate and precise in 
his comments on the development of the 
American political system. As an edu- 
cator, as well as a great statesman, his 
views more than any other should be 
taken as authoritative when consider- 
ing the field of education in its relation 
to Government. In his great and monu- 
mental work “Constitutional Govern- 
ment,” he said: 

There can, I suppose, be little doubt that 
it is due to the moral influences of this pol- 
icy that the States are now turning to the 
common Government for aid in such things 
as education. Expecting to be helped, they 
will not help themselves. Certain it is that 
there is more than one State which, though 
abundantly able to pay for an educational 
system of the greatest efficiency, fails to do 
so, and contents itself with imperfect tem- 
porary makeshifts because there are immense 
surpluses every year in the National Treas- 
ury which, rumor and unauthorized prom- 
ises say, may be distributed amongst the 
States in aid of education. If the Federal 
Government were more careful to keep apart 
from every strictly local scheme of improve- 
ment, this culpable and demoralizing pol- 
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icy could scarcely live. States would cease 
to wish, because they would cease to hope, 
to be stipendiaries of the Union, and would 
address themselves with diligence to their 
proper duties, with much more benefit to 
themselves and to the Federal system. 


Wilson was writing of a day when sur- 
pluses existed in the Federal Treasury. 
We are living in a day of deficits and a 
public debt so enormous imagination 
cannot conceive its extent. 

The States asking for this program 
are asking that new funds be supplied 
from an agency that is bankrupt by every 
standard recognized in the law merchant. 
Fortunately for us and the people, as a 
sovereign, it can withstand bankruptcy 
for an unlimited time. 

Mr. President, this portion of my re- 
marks has been devoted to the inevitabil- 
ity of Federal control of public education 
if general grants are allocated to the 
States as proposed in the pending legisla- 
tion. Over and above, or I should say 
within the broad framework of Federal 
control and administration of public edu- 
cation generally, we who live in the 
southern areas of the United States are 
faced with still another aspect of con- 
trol and supervision, which is a fact, not 
theory. 

The judicial branch is as much a part 
of our National Government as are the 
executive and legislative branches. Since 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the case 
of Brown against Topeka, rendered on 
May 17, 1954, U.S. district courts have 
been taking over, or at least attempting 
to take over, the entire administration of 
school districts and school systems where 
actions have been brought under the 
Brown doctrine. Chief Justice Warren 
said in a companion case rendered on the 
same day that the equal-protection 
clause of the 14th amendment prohibits 
States from maintaining racially segre- 
gated public schools. Implementation 
of this fundamentally unconstitutional 
decision by U.S. district judges has led 
to fantastic results. These results have 
not been confined to the Southern States. 
Let me read some portions of the opinion 
by U.S. District Judge Irving R. Kauf- 
man in the New Rochelle, N.Y., school 
case: 

I find that the Board of Education of 
New Rochelle, prior to 1949, intentionally 
created Lincoln School as a racially segre- 
gated school, and has not, since then, acted 
in good faith to implement desegregation 
as required by the 14th amendment; and 
that the conduct of the board of education 
even since 1949 has been motivated by the 
purposeful desire of maintaining the Lin- 
coln School as a racially segregated school. 

The years between 1949 and 1960 have 
been 11 years of agitation for New Rochelle. 
For 11 years, responsible civic-minded or- 
ganizations and groups have urged that 
something be done to correct the Lincoln 
situation; for 11 years the board has dis- 
cussed the problem, hired experts, made 
surveys, and constantly reiterated its belief 
in racial equality and the necessity for equal 
opportunities, 

But, in these 11 years, it has taken no ac- 
tion whatsoever to alter the racial imbalance 
in the Lincoln School. It has met the prob- 
lem with mere words, barren of meaning, for 
they were never followed by deeds. 


* 
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This judge’s condemnation of the 
Board of Education of New Rochelle is 
fantastic. He goes back to 1949, 5 years 
before the Brown decision, to set a time 
where he accuses the board of inten- 
tionally creating Lincoln School as a 
racially segregated school. He then rea- 
sons that the Brown decision was not 
necessarily a decision on the cases then 
before the court and the facts therein 
delineated but says it “was a lesson in 
democracy, directed to the public at large 
and more particularly to those responsi- 
ble for the operation of the schools.” 
He said: 

It imposed a legal and moral obligation 
upon Officials who had created or maintained 
segregated schools to undo the damage which 
they had fostered. 


Mr. President, this language admits 
on its face that the Brown decision was 
judicial legislation, a fact that we have 
charged time and time again in chal- 
lenging the basic unconstitutionality of 
the decision. 

Again, the judge averts to 1949 when 
he says: 

The freeze placed by the board in 1949 on 
the already gerrymandered boundaries of the 
Lincoln district remained unchanged, despite 
11 years of public agitation, pleas, and ad- 
vice from distinguished educators and soci- 
ologists. And, what is more, the board has 
not evidenced any intention to change its 
policies in the future. 


This, if you please, still refers to school 
boundaries that were legally set by a 
school board in the year 1949. 

The judge avers: 

Principles long accepted by psychologists 
and sociologists were given the stature of 
the law of the land. 


In many previous speeches I have 
analyzed and exposed the pseudoscien- 
tific authorities upon which the Su- 
preme Court purported to rely as a 
foundation for its destruction of the 
separate but equal doctrine. Carleton 
Putnam in his book “Race and Reason, 
a Yankee View,” approached his study 
of these pseudoscientific authorities from 
a different angle, but his conclusions are 
no less devastating than those I reached. 
He said that at the outset he went to 
the Library of Congress and studied the 
decision and the briefs of the parties. 
He also carefully noted the footnotes to 
the Court’s decision, and observed the 
names of the individuals and organiza- 
tions who wrote the briefs. He con- 
cluded that the argument that modern 
anthropology had exploded observation, 
experience, and all past research re- 
quired serious review, and, as he says: 

Accordingly I began reading again in the 
Boas school of anthropology. Boas, I knew, 
was considered the founder of the modern 
vogue, and I deliberately began studying 
his books before learning, from people who 
had known him over many years, the facts 
about Franz Boas himself—his minority 
group background, his arrival from Germany 
in 1886, his association with Columbia in 
1896, his earlier tarian views on 
race, his of heart in the late 1920's 
(the date will have significance later), the 
names of his studentse—Herskovits, Kline- 
berg, Ashley Montagu—the nature of his 
department at Columbia, the influence in it 
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of an instructor named Weltfish who later 
publicly announced that she had evidence 
to prove that the United States had used 
germ warfare in Korea, and the reorganiza- 
tion of the department by Ralph Linton who 
was brought in from Wisconsin after Boas 
died. Linton dismissed all of Boas’ ap- 
pointees who had no tenure and Columbia 
finally dropped Weltfish on a charge of “too 
long” tenure. 

I read Boas before learning these things 
because I wanted to approach his ideas with 
an impartial mind, on their merits and not 
on the merits or demerits of the author. 
Yet page by page my amazement grew. Here 
was clever and insidious propaganda posing 
in the name of science, fruitless efforts at 
proof of unprovable theories. I went on to 
Herskovits and others until the pattern be- 
gan to repeat itself, the slippery techniques 
in evading the main issues, the prolix di- 
versions, the sound without the substance. 
Was it possible that a whole generation of 
Americans had been taken in by such writ- 
ing as this? My wife and I began to read 
seriously and earnestly—after a few evenings 
we found ourselves laughing out loud, 

Still I was not satisfied. Surely there 
must be some explanation. It was hardly 
possible that schools were being closed in 
Virginia, men threatened with jail in Ohio, 
on the basis of a hoax as transparent as 
this. Were there no professional scientists 
in America who saw what I saw? 

By mail, by telephone, and finally by per- 
sonal visits, north and south, I found pro- 
fessional scientists aplenty who saw what I 
saw. And I discovered something else. One 
prizewinning northern scientist whom I 
visited at his home in a northern city asked 
me, after I had been seated a few minutes 
in his living room, whether I was sure I had 
not been followed. Another disclosed in the 
privacy of his study that he had evidence 
he was being checked by mulattoes at his 
lectures. All, when first approached, were 
hesitant, withdrawn and fearful, and the 
reason was not far to seek. Their employers 
on whom their livelihood depended—the 
universities, the museums, the foundations— 
were either controlled by equalitarians or 
were intimidated by the race taboo. The 
scientists whom these institutions employed, 
if they were ever to hint at the truth, must 
do so deviously, under wraps, Over wraps, half 
seeming to say the opposite. 

But as they grew to know me they gave 
me the facts without varnish. In long con- 
versations and letters they provided the con- 
firmation I needed. Many were interna- 
tionally known. Some had received the 
highest prizes. Any public official who will 
guarantee their livelihood can get their 
names from me, on one condition—that the 
scientists themselves agree. 

I do not hold a brief for or against the 
attitude of these men. Most of them ex- 
pressed their reluctance in terms of a tem- 
porary condition. One was about to pub- 
lish a book and he felt it more important 
in the long run to keep the track clear for 
the book than to declare his position now. 
Another had a confidential assignment for 
his State that he must first perform. An- 
other said, “I cannot commit academic sui- 
cide. I still have work to do. But when 
Iretire——” Another was simply “biding his 
time.” How much of this was rationaliza- 
tion, arising from a timidity that ought to 
be overcome, I would not venture to say. It 
Was easy enough for me, a man entirely in- 
dependent of control, to speak—indeed it 
made my obligation unavoidable. It was less 
easy for them. 

A second element in the situation soon 
dawned on me. The difficulty was com- 
pounding itself. The South instinctively 
saw the real issue, yet it had been told so 
often that what it saw did not exist that it 
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had almost come to believe it. In this re. 
spect the South was in an identical trance 
with the North but, as happens in such 
cases, it could not actually be brought to 
destroy itself. It fought the trance with a 
counterillusion. It clung to the hope that 
the Constitution could save it—that States 
rights was its best defense. I was soon to 
learn how profound this counterillusion was, 
From Governors to lawyers in the street I 
received the same despairing protest—“What 
else is left?” ‘There seemed to be an agree- 
ment among public officials that race should 
no longer even be mentioned. Among the 
few northern defenders of the South the 
same defeatism existed. Feverish talk about 
the validity of the 14th amendment went on, 
up north, down south, while no one chal- 
Ienged the assumption at the root of the 
whole trouble—the validity of Boas. 


In his book he destroys and disproves 
any possible validity for the Boas school 
and its adherents, who were uniformly 
cited by the Supreme Court as the prin- 
ciples Judge Kaufman says were given 
the stature of the law of the land. Judge 
Kaufman then held: 

That the Board of Education of New Ro- 
chelle, by its conduct in the years prior to 
1949, created and established the Lincoln 
School as a segregated, Negro school. Thus 
formulated, the present case falls squarely 


within the plain meaning of the Brown 
decision. 


As a matter of fact, at the time this 
case was heard, according to Judge 
Kaufman, 94 percent of the students 
were Negroes, rather than 100 percent. 
White children living in this school dis- 
trict were required to attend Lincoln 
School. So, Judge Kaufman reasons 
that the 94-to-6 ratio also violates the 
14th amendment and the Brown princi- 
ples because the contention of the board 
“misconstrues the underlying premise of 
the Brown rationale. That opinion, 
while dealing with a State-maintained 
dual system of education, was premised 
on the factual conclusion that a segre- 
gated education created and maintained 
by official acts had a detrimental and 
deleterious effect on the educational and 
mental development of the minority 
group children.” 

He reasoned that “in a community 
such as New Rochelle, the presence of 
some 29 white children certainly does 
not afford the 454 Negro children in the 
school the educational and social con- 
tacts and interaction envisioned by 
Brown.” 

He concluded that “the Constitution 
imposed upon the board the duty to end 
segregation, in good faith, and with all 
deliberate speed. It is patently clear 
that this obligation has not been ful- 
filled.” 

Then, in projecting himself into the 
middle of the New Rochelle School 
Board, he concludes that “the neighbor- 
hood school policy certainly is not sacro- 
sanct. It is valid only insofar as it is 
operated within the confines established 
by the Constitution. It cannot be used 
as an instrument to confine Negroes 
within an area artificially delineated in 
the first instance by official acts. If it is 
so used, the Constitution has been vio- 
lated and the courts must intervene.” 
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- I do not know what the population of 
New Rochelle, N.Y., may be or how 
this population is divided between Ne- 
gro and white children. I suppose if the 
judge is going to use a slide rule he will 
simply abolish the neighborhood school 
policy and require this school board to 
fill every school in the exact proportion 
that there are Negro and white children 
under the jurisdiction of the board. 
Whatever his blueprint may be, he con- 
cluded his opinion by ordering the 
board to present to the court, on or be- 
fore April 14, 1961, a plan for desegre- 
gation in accordance with this opinion. 
I am sure the board and patrons of the 
New Rochelle schools would be the first 
to admit that the Federal Government 
has taken a definite hand in the control, 
operation, and direction of its public 
school system. Judge Kaufman offers 
no other basis for stocking the school 
with children other than that of color, 
in equal proportion. 

Our colleague of Illinois [Mr. Douc- 
Las] attached this opinion to his re- 
marks of March 24, 1961, when he in- 
troduced S. 1434, a bill providing for the 
desegregation of all school districts in 
the United States wherein both white 
and Negro children may reside. There 
is a marked similarity between S. 1434 
and the provisions of S. 1817, a bill in- 
troduced in the Senate by Senator 
CiarK. on May 8, 1961, entitled “Public 
School Desegregation Act.” 

Since I have mentioned these desegre- 
gation bills, I will explore this area from 
@ standpoint of legislative proposals be- 
fore returning to the court decision. 

Secretary Ribicoff, in testifying on 
the presently proposed legislation be- 
fore the House subcommittee, said: 

Now, as far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, keep this in mind: This is a 
States rights bill. This money will go to the 
State. The State will make the decision. 


In 1959 Secretary Ribicoff’s predeces- 
sor in office, Secretary Flemming, evi- 
denced a marked concern for State 
school assistance in the South when he 
testified before the House Judiciary 
Committee on title VII of the then pro- 
posed Civil Rights Act of 1959. He said: 


The decisions of the Supreme Court hold- 
ing racial segregation in the public schools 
to be unconstitutional established the task 
of public school desegregation as the respon- 
sibility of those States which previously re- 
quired or permitted racial segregation in 
their school systems. The States and locali- 
ties had been operating their schools in re- 
liance upon earlier Supreme Court rulings 
that public segregation was lawful, provided 
that separate but equal facilities were main- 


Now, in making the transition to a de- 
Segregated public school system in accord- 
ance with constitutional requirements, these 
States and their communities may, in vary- 
ing degrees, experience temporary but real 
financial and educational burdens, Signifi- 
cant problems of organization, transporta- 
tion, curriculum planning, and school com- 
munity relationships may arise. Intensive 
efforts may be required at the State and 
local levels to assure that the transition is 
made in a sound and orderly manner. 


What problems did he say were in- 
volved, Mr. President? ‘Problems of or- 
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ganization, transportation, curriculum 
planning, and school community rela- 
tionships may arise.” If this is what the 
Federal Government proposes to do, how 
deeply can it get in the operation of local 
public school systems? Decisions in 
these areas are the veritable heart of the 
public school system. Of course the Sec- 
retary says that he wants to assist, not 
direct, so he adds that the Federal Gov- 
ernment can supply both the personnel 
and the money to do the job. This is his 
language: 

This Department, as the Federal agency 
charged with national responsibilities in the 
field of education, has a special concern with 
such problems. We believe that citizens and 
leaders dealing with them should be able to 
obtain assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment in developing programs of transition 
and in meeting the problems arising from 
the transition. The legislation recom- 
mended by the President in title VII would 
authorize this kind of affirmative help when 
it is requested. 

Under the bill, the Federal Goverment 
would be authorized to make grants-in-aid 
to share half of the cost of additional and 
special educational services which desegrega- 
tion programs may require. For example, 
State departments of education ‘ill un- 
doubtedly be called upon by their yl dis- 
tricts to provide leadership help in une form 
of statewide studies, professional consulta- 
tive and advisory services, local and regional 
conferences and workshops, and the devel- 
opment of curriculum materials. 

Again, a local school system initiating a 
program of desegregation may in many 
eases find it desirable to employ staff mem- 
bers with special responsibility for develop- 
ing the program, creating community un- 
derstanding of its aims and approaches, and 
working with the parents and children af- 
fected. These staff members might include 
an assistant to the superintendent of 
schools, perhaps visiting teachers, and spe- 
cialists in various fields—specialists who 
would deal with such matters as statistics 
and their interpretation, counseling and 
guidance, human relations, inservice train- 
ing of teachers, and school social work. The 
actual pattern of organization and services 
in an individual school district would, of 
course, depend on its particular needs. 


Substantially the same provisions con- 
tained in the old proposed title VII, 
which was deleted by the House Judi- 
ciary Committee, reappeared in S. 1817 
of the present Congress. When and if 
Secretary Ribicoff appears before either 
a House or Senate committee to testify 
on this bill, is he going to say: 

Now, as far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, keep this in mind: This is a 
States rights bill. 


Mr. President, if this situation were 
not so deadly serious it would be ludi- 
crous. The technical assistance and fi- 
nancial aid bill for desegregated schools 
in the present Congress goes far beyond 
that that was presented and rejected by 
the 86th Congress. It starts with a 
definition: 

Desegregation is achieved only when race 
or color is completely eliminated as a factor 
in assigning students to public schools. 


It requires every school district in 
which white and Negro children live to 
adopt a desegregation plan and file it 
within 180 days after the enactment of 
the act with the Secretary of the Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
If no plan is filed or if the plan as filed 
is not satisfactory to achieve the first 
step in integration not later than the 
commencement of the 1963-64 school 
year, then the Attorney General is au- 
thorized to institute, in the name of the 
United States, a civil action or other 
proceeding for preventive relief against 
the school board or its successor. When 
the court finds that the school board has 
not desegregated in accordance with the 
act, it must require the school board or 
its successor to adopt a plan, or to im- 
plement the plan which was adopted, or 
to implement any other school desegre- 
gation plan which the court may find 
appropriate. Nothing that was dreamed 
up or enacted during the Reconstruction 
era could possibly reach the peak of co- 
ercive vindictiveness that is proposed in 
this bill. It is not going to pass. I am 
using it purely for the purpose of illus- 
trating the illusion of thinking that it is 
possible to have Federal assistance to 
public education in the States and local 
communities without the corollary of 
Federal control and direction. 

The judicial and executive branches 
of the Federal Government are creating 
sufficient turmoil and havoc in the area 
of public education without the need of 
any assistance from the legislative 
branch. Some time ago I read the state- 
ment of the Chief Justice as to the ex- 
tent of the meaning inherent in the 
Brown decision. One of the defendants 
in this original case of Brown against 
the Board of Education of Topeka and 
others was the County School Board of 
Prince Edward County, Va. The con- 
clusion that Justice Warren reached was: 

We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has no place. 


Then to repeat the language that I 
previously quoted used in the companion 
case of Bowling against Sharp, he said: 

We have this day held that the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment pro- 
hibits the States from maintaining racially 
segregated public schools. 


The law-abiding people of Prince Ed- 
ward County, Va., bowed to this decree. 
They did not violate its terms. They 
held no public school. 

Yet today we are confronted with the 
anomalous situation of the executive 
branch of the Government attempting to 
intervene in an action which was clearly 
laid at rest when the defendant, Prince 
Edward County School Board, aban- 
doned public schools. The sovereign 
power of the United States of America 
has now injected itself into this case. 
Attempts to join the sovereign State of 
Virginia, among many others, has new 
defendants, and in (d) of its prayer for 
relief, prays that the U.S. district court, 
in an order— 

Enjoining the State, the State board of 
education, the State superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction, and the State comptroller, 
from approving, paying, or issuing warrants 
for the payment of any funds of the State, 
or the maintenance or operation of public 
schools anywhere in Virginia for so long 
and during such a period as the public 
schools of Prince Edward County are closed 
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and a system of public free schools is not 
maintained within the county. 


The petition of the Government to in- 
tervene in this case, join the additional 
defendants and present its evidence as a 
basis for the relief sought, is now await- 
ing disposition in the U‘S. district court. 
And as important as this matter is, not 
only to the State of Virginia, but to all 
States where there may live white and 
Negro students in the same school dis- 
trict, I do not think it appropriate to 
try the issue in advance. It is used as 
an illustration of how the compounding 
of an original wrong, the basic decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Brown 
against Topeka case can be compounded 
to such a degree that the Government 
would seek to penalize the entire public 
educational system of the State of Vir- 
ginia to achieve a purpose that was 
illegal and unconstitutional in its incep- 
tion. I will ask this question. If the 
Government achieved the ultimate relief 
it prayed for it would not only be con- 
trolling public education in the State of 
Virginia, but would abolish it entirely. 

Mr. President, in Federal legislation 
generally the voice of the siren has been 
sung to the South many, many times. 
There is no talk today about the Powell 
amendment. In fact, its author is the 
sponsor of the administration’s bill in 
the House of Representatives. The 
Powell amendment, if it were added to 
the present impending legislation would 
deny the delegation of any of these funds 
to school districts maintaining racially 
segregated schools. Now the proponents 
of Federal assistance to education are 
deadly serious and they are willing to 
play practical politics to the same degree 
it was played when the original House 
act of 1949 was adopted. 

An interesting colloquy occurred dur- 
ing the hearings on the nomination of 
Robert C. Weaver to be Housing and 
Home Finance Agency Administrator, 
in regard to the history of the Housing 
Act of 1949. The Powell amendment of 
1949 was known as the Bricker amend- 
ment. Senator SparKMaAN said to Mr. 
Weaver: 

You will recall that the Senate took a very 
practical viewpoint on this—that if that 
amendment should go in it would mean the 
killing of the housing program. This was 
on the enactment of the program originally. 

The one who led the fight against that 
amendment was my esteemed friend on the 
left here, Senator DoucGLas, and he was quite 
realistic. 

In fact, if it would not consume the time 
of the committee, I would read some of the 
things—— 
Senator DovGias. Go ahead. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I was going to say it 
would take too much time. 

Senator Dovucias. Since the issue has 
been raised, I would appreciate it if you 
would. If you do not, I will. 

Senator SparKMAN. I will certainly offer 
them for the record. 

Senator Dovc.as. No; 
now. 

Senator SPARKMAN. All right. 

Senator Doveras. If you do not read the 
appropriate passages, I will select them. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I will. I quote: 

“Mr. DovGcias. What would happen if we 
voted for and hence adopted the Bricker 


please read them 
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amendment? The answer is very simple. 
It would inevitably defeat the whole housing 
bill itself. I think every Member present in 
this Chamber knows that to be a fact, and 
knows why it isso. But it needs to be made 
plain to the people of the country. 

“In the first place, it would compel virtu- 
ally all of the some 30 southern and border 
State Senators to vote against the housing 
bill as a whole, once this amendment were 
included in it.” 

I said we took a realistic approach, and we 
did, and we might as well be realistic now. 

We know that ordinarily we are able to 
get public housing through the Senate, but 
in the House we know that the margin is 
very, very close. 

In fact, Congressman Rarns, the chairman 
of the Housing Subcommittee, told me a few 
days ago that his margin there now was five 
votes. 

There are a good many southern Members 
who vote for public housing— 

Senator Dovctas. Let it be recognized that 
the southern Senators and Congressmen have 
a great deal of political weight in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Senator SPARKMAN. I am not arguing about 
that. I am just talking about votes. 

Senator Dovc.tas. All right. 

Senator SPARKMAN. And particularly in the 
House. 


And so Senator DovcLas was being 
quite realistic. 

I am not reading this in any effort to 
rib him at all— 


Senator Douc.as. Oh, no. 

Senator SPaRKMAN. I know his viewpoint 
quite well. And I think he acted as a states- 
man that day. He did a wonderful job and 
defeated the amendment. 

Senator Dove.as. I got the housing bill 
through. 

Senator SpaRKMAN. That is right. 

Senator Dovctas. It gave me some uneasy 
moments afterward. 

Senator SPARKMAN. He says, talking about 
the southern Members: 

“Many of them would do this with a heavy 
heart, for they believe in this bill and want 
to see it passed. But their sentiments and 
those of the people whom they represent are 
so intense on this question that if the choice 
is presented between added housing with 
the abolition of segregation in the housing 
projects of the South and no housing at all, 
they will choose no housing. 

“We may deplore their feelings, as I per- 
sonally do, but let us judge not, lest we 
ourselves be judged. 

“Let me emphasize the fact that from all 
I can learn, a large majority of the south- 
ern Senators are in favor of the bill in the 
present form without the Bricker amend- 
ment. The senior Senator from Louisiana, 
Mr. ELLENDER, has for years been one of the 
leading sponsors of this bill. 

“In the present session perhaps its two 
most vigorous and intelligent champions 
have been the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina, Mr. Maybank, and the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Alabama, 
Mr. SPARKMAN. 

“Thank you. 

“As a humble member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee with those Senators I 
want to pay tribute to the devotion and 
public spirit with which they have fought 
for this measure. 

“If the Bricker amendment is not in- 
cluded, they and a large majority of their 
southern and border colleagues will vote for 
the measure, and enable it with northern 
and western help to pass. But if the 
Bricker amendment is adopted, then all of 
them will move to the opposition.” 
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Then there were some questions and an- 
swers, and finally he said this: 

“We, therefore, have the choice of voting 
for the Bricker amendment prohibiting seg. 
regation in public housing everywhere and 
thereby killing the whole program of voting 
it down, enabling the act to be passed, the 
slums to be cleared, and the 810,000 dwell- 
ings to be constructed, and then let the 
localities themselves decide this question of 
segregation in public housing.” 

Later on he said: 

“Personally I do not believe in segrega- 
tion; but I also know that the Southern 
States are firmly committed to that prin- 
ciple, and I do not want at this time to dis- 
rupt the United States of America, during 
a period of grave national crisis, when we are 
being threatened by the police state, in order 
to force upon them what I believe to be 
correct.” 

I could go on and read other excerpts. 

Senator Dovuc.ias. Pretty good. Go ahead. 

Senator SPARKMAN. It is one of the finest 
arguments I ever heard the Senator from Il- 
linois make and one of the most effective 
may I say. He carried the day. 

“Let me point out that of the approxi- 
mately 140,000 units constructed by the Fed- 
eral Housing Authority, I believe exclusive 
of those originally built by the Public Works, 
46,000 are now occupied by Negroes, or one- 
third of the total, despite the fact that Ne- 
groes form one-tenth of the population; and 
in virtually every southern city that I know 
of dwellings have been constructed for 
Negroes.” 

And then later he said: “Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would reply to the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota that I do know of 
that statement—” 

Senator HumpnHrey had asked him if he 
knew of a statement that had been made by 
the National Council of Negro Women— 
“which has been issued by the National 
Council of Negro Women under date of April 
12. The president of that organization is 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, certainly one of 
the leading Negro women of the country. 
Mrs. Bethune says their organization is op- 
posed to the so-called Bricker amendment 
because they believe it would kill the housing 
program.” 

Senator Dovue.as called attention to the 
telegrams that had been received from other 
organizations opposing this. 

Let me read a little something here if I 
may. 

I find that Senator DovucG.as yielded to the 
Senator from Alabama, and I said this: 

“The question has been repeatedly put 
to the Senator from Illinois with reference 
to the defeat of housing if the Bricker 
amendment should be adopted, and refer- 
ence has been made, apparently, to the ques- 
tion of defeating the bill. What I want to 
ask the Senator from Illinois is this. It is 
true, is it not, that no housing project is to 
be imposed upon any city or any local hous- 
ing authority but it is to be placed there 
only upon application of the local author- 
ity?” 

Senator Dove.as said, “That is correct.” 

And then I ask further: 

“Is it not merely good practical sense, 
which we might as well recognize right here 
that if the bill should pass and become law 
with an antisegregation amendment in it, 
no city or town in southern States, where 
segregation is the custom and tradition, and, 
in most of those States a part of the law, 
would have any housing project applied for; 
and is it not also a fact that the South is 
the place in which the Negroes most need 
housing?” 
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Then I want to read this delightful state- 
ment by the Senator from Illinois: 

“The Senator from Alabama, as always, 
states the case accurately and with pre- 


cision.” 
Senator Dovcrias. I would amend that. 


“Almost always.” 

Senator SPARKMAN. Then I said: 

“Tt is not. true, then, for all practical pur- 
poses, public housing, certainly so far as the 
Negro is concerned, would be defeated, bill 
or no bill, law or no law?” 

Senator Dovc.as said, “That is correct.” 


History repeats itself. An attempt is 
now being made to obtain threshold 
legislation, but insofar as public schools 
are concerned, the situation is far dif- 
ferent from what it was in public hous- 
ing in 1949. The South will not be given 
such a long breathing period where Fed- 
eral assistance to public education is 
concerned. In fact, arguments are being 
advanced that what Federal assistance 
for public education is now being ex- 
tended to southern States should be 
withheld until such time as the schools 
are integrated. There was called to my 
attention a brochure by the legislative 
reference service of the Library of Con- 
gress. It is entitled, ‘“‘The Power of the 
President to Withhold Federal Funds 
from Educational Institutions Which 
Discriminate Among Students or Kinds 
of Race.” This remarkable document 
was prepared by one, Vincent A. Doyle, 
legislative attorney, American law di- 
vision, under the date of March 10, 1961. 
Mr. Doyle seems to adhere to the con- 
viction that the Supreme Court has the 
power to legislate and that its decisions 
in specific cases have all the sweep and 
dignity of a statute enacted by this Con- 
gress. He concludes: 

All provisions of Federal, State, or local 
law requiring, or permitting, racial discrim- 
ination in public education must yield to 
the fundamental principle that such dis- 
crimination is unconstitutional.” 


Without any statutory guidelines 
there can be no per se definition of what 
constitute racial discrimination until 
such time as the Court has under its 
consideration a state of facts, a con- 
troversy recognized by article III of our 
Constitution. 

The pertinent provision provides that 
the judicial power shall extend to all 
cases in law and equity arising under 
this Constitution, the Laws of the United 
States, and Treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under their authority; to all 
cases affecting Ambassadors, and so 
forth. The novel theory that a court de- 
cides anything other than law of a case 
is one that never received any universal 
acceptance prior to the decision in 
Brown against Topeka. I deny that a 
Supreme Court decision can give the 
President of the United States a man- 
date to do anything other than that in- 
volved in the parties or subject matter 
that is before the Court in any given 
case. I say this because this memoran- 
dum reaches a conclusion that the Presi- 
dent himself has the power to withhold 
Payments to States for the support of 
Public segregated educational institu- 
tions. 

This brochure does illustrate just an- 
other one of the many areas where the 
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executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment is being asked and encouraged to 
interfere not only with the operation of 
the public school systems in the South 
but in every area where public moneys 
are appropriated by Congress and ex- 
pended in the States by one or another 
of the executive departments. 

There is a three-judge court sitting 
on a school case in Louisiana that 
threatens to go further in tampering 
with public school systems in the South 
than could have been dreamed of at the 
time the Supreme Court rendered the 
original decision in the Brown case. The 
court has done an unprecedented thing. 
It has posed two questions to the at- 
torneys general of our 50 States and 
asked that they reply to them in order 
to aid and assist the court in arriving 
at its decision. If the answers of the 
attorneys general were in the affirma- 
tive and if the court attempted to write 
an opinion based upon those affirmative 
answers, a republican form of govern- 
ment would be forever denied to the 
several States and the people thereof. 
The two questions were these: 

1. Would the abandonment of a State’s 
public school system deprive children of 
rights guaranteed by the 14th amendment’s 
due process or equal protection clauses? 

2. Would the answer be the same if the 
abandonment were on a local option basis 
after a vote of the electorate authorizing 
county school authorities to close public 
schools? 


Mr. President, if the day comes in this 
country when Federal judges appointed 
to office on a life tenure can deny to the 
people at the level of the local commu- 
nity and the State the inherent right to 
exercise the franchise in any way they 
see fit, then the State has no republican 
form of government. It becomes, in 
fact, an oligarchy, completely controlled 
and dominated by a judge who, in the 
alleged exercise of judicial power, arro- 
gates unto himself not only the powers 
delegated by the Federal and State Con- 
stitutions to the respective judicial, legis- 
lative and executive branches of the 
government, but the sovereignty vested in 
and retained by the people. Thus the 
court threatens to supplant State legisla- 
tures, local school boards and, finally, the 
people themselves. Is it any wonder that 
many of us look askance at any proposed 
Federal assistance to public education? 

In the early part of 1961, the Civil 
Rights Commission forwarded to the 
President and to the Congress a so-called 
report on Equal Protection of the Laws 
in Public Higher Education. The find- 
ings and recommendations contained in 
this report, if implemented, would place 
the Federal Government in the middle 
of the operation and control of institu- 
tions of higher education. Let me read 
you the first recommendation: 

1. Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that the Federal Government, either by ex- 
ecutive or, if necessary, by congressional ac- 
tion, take such measures as may be required 
to assure that funds under the various pro- 
grams of Federal assistance to higher educa- 
tion are disbursed only to such publicly con- 
trolled institutions of higher education as do 
not discriminate on grounds of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. 
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Here again we find an assumption that 
the executive branch of the Government 
might be able to take some action in 
withholding Federal funds without any 
legislative warrant being given to it by 
the Congress. This is a peculiarly sig- 
nificant assumption insofar as institu- 
tions of higher education are concerned, 
because the Morrill Acts which have been 
enacted by this Congress and are still 
on the statute books specifically provide 
for separate but equal facilities being 
supplied to white and Negro students by 
the funds authorized under the land- 
grant programs. 

At least Vice Chairman Storey had 
some reservations in regard to executive 
or administrative action to implement 
this recommendation. In his concurring 
statement he says: 


This recommendation seems to assume 
that executive or administrative action to 
withhold such funds might be proper under 
some existing laws because broad powers are 
conferred upon some agencies or officials 
without legislative prohibition of such ad- 
ministrative action. Strong arguments can 
be made for the opposite point of view, 
namely, that had Congress intended to cur- 
tail the distribution of Federal funds to in- 
stitutions which discriminate in admission 
policies, it would have delegated such powers 
expressly and would have set forth specifi- 
cally the conditions under which such funds 
should be withheld. It is reasonable to con- 
clude trat not having delegated such power 
Congress did not intend it to be assumed 
or exercised. 


And Commissioner Rankin, in his con- 
curring statement, says, in part: 


I must express my concern that this rec- 
ommendation, if put into effect in an im- 
mediate and drastic fashion, would be 
interpreted by many citizens as a punitive 
measure rather than one in support of 
proper constitutional objectives. I am inter- 
ested in promoting sound public education; 
I seek compliance with the Constitution, 
not the imposition of penalties. Addi- 
tionally, if the conditioning of Federal 
funds were to result in widespread refusal 
to accept Federal assistance, those who 
would suffer would not be those who made 
the decision but the students who directly 
or indirectly benefit from Federal grants-in- 
aid to education. 

I, therefore, concur in this recommenda- 
tion in principle but could not support cer- 
tain procedures that would, in my mind, be 
unwise means of implementation. 


Commissioner Doyle E. Carlton dis- 
sented from the first recommendation, 
stating: 

As to recommendation No. 1, it is my opin- 
ion that this objective will not be attained 
by any action which has the effect of with- 
holding public funds from institutions that 
do not conform to a Federal patiern. The 
withholding of such funds is to me unsound 
from a political, governmental and moral 
standpoint. I cannot approve the withhold- 
ing of money, coming as it does to the Fed- 
eral Government from the taxpayers of the 
several States, as a club to forge any fixed 
pattern set forth by a Federal agency. Such 
action would impede rather than advance 
public higher education. It would also 
create resentment and ill will to the injury 
of both races. Progress can be made on the 
basis of good will without such arbitrary 
action. 


But it must be concluded that a ma- 
jority of the Commission are actually 
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recommending to the President that he 
here and now, by either executive or ad- 
ministrative action, withhold all funds 
under the various programs of Federal 
assistance to higher education where 
either the administrator or the executive 
reaches the conclusion that discrimina- 
tion on grounds of race, color, religion, 
or national origin exist. 

In the second recommendation the 
Commission wants to take away from 
a local Federal district judge the power 
to resolve factual issues regarding the 
denial of equal protection of the laws. 
As presently constituted, these courts 
can only sit when a constitutional issue 
isinvolved. The bare bone of the recom- 
mendation states: 

Therefore, the Commission recommends 
that Congress consider the advisability of 
authorizing the use of three-judge courts 
under section 2284 of the United States Judi- 
cial Code (U.S.C., title 28) to cases pre- 
senting a substantial factual issue as to 
whether persons are being denied equal pro- 
tection of the laws with respect to public 
education. 


Both Vice Chairman Storey and Com- 
missioner Carlton dissent. Vice Chair- 
man Storey says he well appreciates the 
fact that what the Commission is try- 
ing to do in this recommendation is to 
change the character of jurisdiction 
vested by statute in district courts to 
get the school cases before a three-judge 
court where the duly constituted United 
States district judge will be denied the 
power and right to hear and determine 
the facts in any given situation. 

Finally, the Commission recommends 
that the Federal Government sponsor 
in the several States educational pro- 
grams designed to assist public school 
teachers and students of native talent 
and ability who are handicapped pro- 
fessionally or scholastically as a result 
of inferior educational opportunity and 
training. 

Mr. President, I do not propose at this 
time to argue the demerits of this re- 
port by the Civil Rights Commission on 
equal protection of the laws in public 
higher education. I am using the 
recommendations of this Commission to 
show the degree in which it desires the 
Federal Government to tamper with the 
operation of public education in the 
junior colleges and universities of this 
country. 

Mr. President, I am in complete agree- 
ment with the conclusions reached in 
the minority views on the report accom- 
panying S. 1021. These conclusions 
stated: 

We are of the opinion that there is no 
“crisis in education” as claimed by the sup- 
porters of the committee bill. Judging by 
all the relevant criteria, statistical and 
otherwise, as provided by the bill’s pro- 
ponents themselves, we can find not the 
slightest justification for extending the ac- 
tivities of the Central Government into the 
field of education which, both traditionally 
and constitutionally, has been the exclusive 
domain of the States and the localities. 


Conclusions reached on the basis of 
statistical data by the proponents and 
opponents of Federal assistance to pub- 
lic education are so diverse that it is 
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bewildering for one not intimately con- 
nected with the field of public education 
to make heads or tails of the meaning. 
This is true both in the field of alleged 
classroom shortage and on the question 
of teacher shortage and salaries for 
teachers. According to the figures of 
the U.S. Department of Education, 
a tremendous reduction must have 
been made in classroom shortage over 
the period from 1950 to 1960. The 
shortages, as reflected by these figures, 
were 250,000 in 1950, 312,000 in 1953, 
370,000 in 1954, 159,000 in 1956, 142,300 
in 1957, 141,900 in 1958, 132,400 in the 
fall of 1959, and 142,100 in the fall of 
1960. This would indicate a reduction 
from 370,000 in 1954 to 142,100 in 1960. 
This reduction was achieved by State 
and local effort alone. 

President Kennedy, in presenting the 
present program to Congress, indicated 
a need for around 60,000 classrooms a 
year for the next 10 years. This 60,000 
figure is approximately the same figure 
that was claimed to be needed 10 years 
ago. For the last 5-year period the 
States have averaged construction of al- 
most 70,000 classrooms per year. Even 
without Federal aid, the States would, 
on this basis, exceed what the President 
said was required by 10,000 a year, if 
they maintain the present construction 
rate. 

Dr. Roger A. Freeman, research asso- 
ciate, Institute for Studies in Federal- 
ism, Claremont Men’s College, Clare- 
mont, Calif., testified before the Senate 
subcommittee considering S. 1021. His 
knowledge of the field of public educa- 
tion is wide and comprehensive and his 
book “Taxes for the Schools” is one of 
the most definitive publications that has 
ever been made in studying and analyz- 
ing public education. The following is 
his analysis of the so-called classroom 
shortage: 

It was in 1954 that the Commissioner of 
Education testified that the classroom short- 
age totaled 370,000 classrooms; and about 
a@ year later the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
stated that the shortage would rise to 
600,000 within 3 years. 

Well, actually the most recent figure which 
the Office of Education has put out is 
142,000, which is 370,000 less than a mere 6 
years ago. 

But even the new figure is not reliable, as 
is quite evident from a detailed analysis. 
The estimate has changed so much from 
year to year and from State to State that I 
doubt if very much reliance can be placed 
upon it. 

One statement was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD just about a month ago, 
which quoted figures of the U.S. Office of 
Education, and said about this: “In the 
past 4 years the number of classrooms in use 
has increased 251,000. Now, the number re- 
quired to take care of the additional enroll- 
ment in that time, which was 4.8 million, 
would have been 170,000 which means that 
the net increase in classrooms that were 
available for the reduction of shortages was 
81,000.”’ 

But the shortage reports of the Office of 
Education in the meantime were reduced by 
only 17,000, and what has happened is this, 
sir: That some of the States, several each 
year, have reevaluated their needs and have, 
in some years, increased their shortages by 
5,000 or 10,000 classrooms. 
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On the average during the past 4 years, 
the reevaluations have upped the shortage 
by about 16,000 classrooms each year. 

On this basis, obviously we could go on 
indefinitely to have a big shortage. It seems 
to me that this game of shortage reports and 
of construction is somewhat like greyhounds 
chasing a mechanical hare; the mechanical 
hare always stays ahead. 

The fact is that over the past 10 years 
States and communities have built over 
600,000 classrooms; that the added enroll- 
ment required 400,000 classrooms, which 
means that about 200,000 classrooms were 
available for, first, the reduction of shortages 
or class sizes and, second, for the replace- 
ment of obsolete or old buildings. 

It seems to me that this record is a vivid 
testimony to the faith of the American peo- 
ple in education. They have voted in thou- 
sands of elections for higher taxes and for 
school-bond issues. 

To give you just one comparison, the Rus- 
sians, who usually do not understate their 
claims, I would say, have claimed that since 
the war they have built classrooms for 9 
million children. 

In the United States we have built public 
classrooms for close to 20 million, and pri- 
vate classrooms for another 114 to 2 million 
children, and we have fewer people in the 
United States than there are in the Soviet 
Union. So I think we are doing quite well 
as far as classroom construction is con- 
cerned. 

Much confusion has existed about the so- 
called shortages and they were very seriously 
questioned by the examiners of the Bureau 
of the Budget who went on a field trip just 
about a year ago to nine States and came 
back with a report that questioned some of 
the claims. More recently they also ques- 
tioned the current report that winds up with 
142,000 shortage. That report was completed 
last December 1. 

The Bureau of the Budget objected to it, 
and the Secretary of HEW held it up until 
the last day that he was in office, January 
19, and then released it. The former Secre- 
tary, of course, is the one to whom I refer. 

However, I believe that the outlook in 
classroom construction is quite simple and 
does not require very complicated mathe- 
matics. 

The President, in his education message 
on February 20 said that to take care of all 
the needs there ought to be built 600,000 
classrooms in the next 10 years, that is, over 
60,000 a year. 

I may mention here, Mr. Chairman, that 
in a book which I wrote 3 years ago I came 
up with exactly that figure. 

In the past 5 years States and communities 
have been building an average of 70,000 class- 
rooms a year, which simply means that the 
present volume of construction will not have 
to be maintained through the 1960’s, it can 
actually decline very materially, and still 
provide all the classrooms which the schools 
will need to meet all reasonable demands. 

Moreover, there is no sign or indication 
of a decline in school construction. Quite 
the contrary. The year 1960 established a 
new alltime record both in the volume and 
the approval percentage of school bond 
issues, $1.8 billion, an 81 percent approval. 

Now this, I think, refutes the statements 
that have been made about a taxpayers’ 
revolt. There is no such thing as a tax- 
payers’ revolt, surprising as it might seem. 

The Department of Commerce has esti- 
mated that public educational construction 
in 1961 will increase 8 percent over 1960 and, 
in fact, in January, which is the only month 
for which we have figures so far, they just 
came out last week, public educational con- 
struction was up 19 percent over the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 
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So, in other words, there is no indication 
of a decline in school construction, although 
somewhere along the line in the 1960's school 
construction will decline, simply because 
annual enrollment increases will be cut in 
half, and there is no question about it, ac- 
cording to the projection of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census. 


A careful examination of all the testi- 
mony by the proponents of this proposed 
pill cannot refute the conclusions that 
are reached by Dr. Freeman in regard to 
classroom construction. I know of no 
better authority than Dr. Freeman to 
quote on the question of teacher short- 
ages. He says: 


The Office of Education used to issue 
statements every year on the size of the 
teacher shortage. In 1953, it was placed at 
72,000, and in 1959 it was placed at 195,000. 

At that point the criticism became so 
severe and, in fact, I would say so sarcastic, 
that last year the Office did not publish any 
statement of the teacher shortage, and 
simply left a white sheet in that place where 
in the past the teacher shortage used to be 
reported. 

The available statistics indicate that, on 
the whole, education has done far better 
than any other sector of the economy in 
terms of manpower. 

The one comparison I have here in my 
testimony compares the increase in employ- 
ment in (a) public education and (b) in 
private industry. 

Public education in that case includes both 
higher and lower, because these statistics 
of the Department of Commerce do not have 
a breakdown between higher and lower. 
Here are the figures over the past 30 years. 

The increase in employment in public edu- 
cation was 140 percent. In private industry 
the increase was 45 percent; and I would like 
to mention that the increase in the popula- 
lation of the United States over that period 
was 45 percent, exactly the same as the in- 
crease in enrollment in public education. 

Now, if we view the public schools exclud- 
ing higher education, you will find that con- 
sistently over the period which we can fol- 
low, which is back to 1900, proportionately 
more teachers were added to the payroll than 
students. Over the period from 1900 to 1961 
the increase in enrollment was 150 percent, 
and the increase in teachers was 250 percent. 

To be specific, the pupil-teacher ratio 
which in 1900 stood at 35.6, in 1930 was at 
29.2, and in 1961, in the current school year, 
according to estimates of the National Edu- 
cation Association, is 24.4. 

If you only take the past several years and 
include only the teachers who have cer- 
tificates, eliminating the so-called substand- 
ard teachers, you have this picture; that is 
the period over which, according to the 
Office of Education, the teacher shortage in- 
creased so tremendously. 

The increase in the number of certificated 
teachers was 40 percent, and in pupil en- 
rollment 29 percent. 

The number of pupils per certificated 
teacher declined by 2.4; in other words, it 
was reduced from 28.4 to 26. 

What the pupil-teacher ratio should be is 
a matter of opinion. There have been close 
to 200 research studies undertaken over the 
years, many of which tried to prove that 
children learn more in small classes than in 
large. 

However, the studies were unable to prove 
this. In fact, the majority of studies, to 
everybody’s surprise, and they were objective 
studies undertaken by researchers, seemed 
to indicate the opposite, for some reason, the 
reason for which I do not know. 
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The children in the larger classes actually 
had progressed more in terms of skills and 
knowledge. . 

The detail and the proof of this is in a 
book, “School Needs in the Decade Ahead,” 
which I wrote 3 years ago. The facts are 
largely taken from the Encyclopedia of Ed- 
ucational Research, which is a big volume, 
and I do not want to quote any more, but 
the data are available if you wish them. 

Now, coming to the outlook for the teach- 
ers’ supply, we find it to be favorable for a 
very simple reason: The percentage of col- 
lege students who prepare for teachers’ cer- 
tificates has risen from 21 percent in 1948 
to 32 percent in 1955, and has since remained 
stable. 

The number of bachelors’ and first pro- 
fessional college degrees is projected by the 
Office of Education almost to double over the 
next 10 years, the reason being, of course, 
that the war babies now are getting to be of 
college age, as you know. 

To be quite specific, the number of earned 
college degrees was estimated at 387,000 in 
the year 1959, and at 703,000 in the year 1969. 
That is an increase of 82 percent. So if the 
percentages of college students going into 
teaching just remains the same—in the past 
it has increased, but supposing it remains 
the same—it would be increasing the number 
of newly graduated teachers by 82 percent. 

But I would like to remind you that over 
the same period the enrollment increases will 
be cut in half. During the 1950’s, the in- 
crease in enrollment was 46 percent and in 
the 1960's, the increase will only be 20 per- 
cent. 

The Office of Education about 2 months ago 
issued a major report on “Staffing and Con- 
structing Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schools.” In that report it estimated that 
over the past 5 years the annual required 
increase in instructional staff in the public 
schools averaged 60,000 per year. 

In the years between 1965 and 1969, the 
average required increase will be 25,000 teach- 
ers, less than half as many as in the past 
5 years. 

So what we are facing through the 1960’s 
is a doubling of the new supply and a halving 
of the requirements for additional teachers. 

In other words, it seems to me what we 
are facing by the late 1960’s is not a shortage 
but a surplus of teachers. 


Mr. President, as to teachers’ pay, the 
Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of 
Labor, in 1956, conducted a survey of 
women school teachers and other female 
professional workers of women college 
graduates of 1955. The report indicated 
that the average woman college graduate 
of 1955 earned $3,141 annually, and that 
the average pay was, for teachers, $3,197; 
for all others $3,047. The teachers were 
thus $150 a year ahead of their college 
classmates. 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census pre- 
pared a tabulation of its 1958 survey for 
the National Education Association, com- 
paring the income of male and female 
teachers with professional workers out- 
side the schools. The results were pub- 
lished in an NEA report, “Economic 
Status of Teachers in 1959-60.” The sig- 
nificant data are: Median annual money 
earnings of female professional, tech- 
nical, and kindred workers: All workers, 
$3,126; instructional staff in public 
schools, $3,748; and, professional workers 
in nonschool jobs, $2,619. No data are 
shown for the latter category according 
to length of college attendance. But 
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such data are shown for all professional 
workers and for public schoolteachers, 
as follows: 














4 years 5 or more 

college | years college 
All professional workers... ---.- $3, 533 $4, 612 
Public schoolteachers-.-_------ 4, 925 


3, 680 
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If earnings are compared according to 
the length of time worked, the picture 
appears as follows: 


Number of weeks 
worked in 1958 





27 to 47 48 or more 
Public schoolteachers... .--.-..- $4, 032 $4, 418 
Professional workers in non- 
SORE MIS boinc dps signa 2, 267 3, 658 





It is apparent that women in profes- 
sional occupations earn considerably 
higher salaries in public schoolteaching 
than in other types of jobs, and that on 
the basis of time worked their advantage 
is very substantial. 

Dr. Freeman, in criticizing generally 
grant-type bills, such as S. 1021, charges 
that this character of legislation would 
shift control of education from where 
it is presently located, with the State 
legislatures, Governors, boards of edu- 
cation, communities, and parents, to the 
State departments of education; that it 
would greatly strengthen the State de- 
partments of education versus the gen- 
eral State and local authorities. While 
developing this point in his testimony, 
he added: 


Some people believe that a shift toward 
professional control of education is desir- 
able, necessary or inevitable, and again I 
would like to quote to you from the School 
Administrator’s Journal Overview, which 
editorialized in November 1960: 

“The United States is inexorably moving 
toward a national system of education * * *. 
The long-held view that education is largely 
a@ personal concern and that educational pol- 
icies should be made by local units of gov- 
ernment will have to go * * *. The na- 
ional welfare demands a national system of 
education.” 


He added, in response to a question 
from Senator DrrKSEN: 


I could quote to you, Senator, many state- 
ments which are exactly along the same line, 
which point out that what is really aimed 
for here is the establishment of a national 
system of education. 

Such statements are usually not made in 
presentations to the Senate or to the House. 
But when the professors of education and 
the school administrators speak to each 
other, they talk in a different language. In 
fact, they make fun of what they call the 
“grassrootism” in American education. 

I would be very happy to supply additional 
quotes, dozens of them, from professors of 
education, from educational administrators 
along the same lines. 


A few of these quotas which he did 
supply follow: 

From the Nation’s Schools, September 
1960; editorial, “It Is Federal Control”: 


There’s something quite naive in the way 
we school people talk about Federal control 
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of education. Some of us seem to think 
that Federal influence on education can be 
prevented simply by stating that it shall not 
exist. 

The next time someone tells you that he 
is absolutely opposed to Federal control of 
education, ask him to define what he means 
by control. What is it? How does it oper- 
ate? How does it grow? 

Federal direction is inherent in any Fed- 
eral law or any Federal court decision per- 
taining to education. This is true, even if 
Congress delegates to the States the admin- 
stration of a Federal grant. 


From Overview, November 1960, “A 
National System of Education”’: 


The United States is inexorably moving 
toward a national system of education. By 
the end of the 20th century we should be far 
along the road toward this goal. There will 
be much travail, dissension, and heated de- 
bate concerning the wisdom of traveling 
this road. There will be many regrets, many 
cherished viewpoints which will have to be 
given up or changed. For instance, the long 
held views that education is largely a per- 
sonal concern and that educational policy 
should be made by local units of govern- 
ment will have to go. The growing depend- 
ence of the Nation upon education will tip 
the scales overwhelmingly for a national 
system of education. 

- o > = * 


As I see it, then, the national welfare de- 
mands a national system of education. The 
growing complexity of national and inter- 
national problems which require solution 
makes mandatory a high degree of educa- 
tional efficiency which can only be achieved 
by making education a national enterprise. 


Theodore Brameld, professor of edu- 
cation, Boston University, “Toward a 
Reconstructed Philosophy of Educa- 
tion,” New York, Holt, 1956, from a 
passage entitled, “The Bugaboo of Fed- 
eral Control”: 

The National Government should exercise 
the same authority over the spending of 
school funds as it does in other areas; other- 
wise there would always be the danger of 
Federal money being squandered by domi- 
nant minorities in States or locaiities. The 
spending of Federal funds already provided 
for education in specific fields (notably 
through the Smith-Hughes law, providing 
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for agricultural, industrial, and home eco- 
nomics education) is controlled by definite 
requirements which, although sometimes 
annoying: certainly have not given rise to 
wholesale corruption or rigidity of educa- 
tional practice. It is equally consistent to 
insist upon a working synthesis between 
Federal aid and control with regard to gen- 
eral education. 


Mr. President, I deny that our system 
of education, either public or private, 
has failed in the United States because 
it has been decentralized to the level of 
local control. No single factor has made 
a greater contribution to the growth and 
development of these United States than 
has that of our system of education. 
Destroy States and the local communi- 
ties; destroy our system of competitive 
free enterprise; nationalize and stand- 
ardize our public school system and you 
will at that time achieve the destruc- 
tion of these United States, and the 
name of our country could well be 
changed to “The United State.” 

Mr. President, in my country we used 
to have all day meetings, with lunch on 
the ground. One of the choicest dishes 
served was the delectable, delightful and 
delicious watermelon. Have you ever 
tried to take a knife and make each 
slice of watermelon come out in geomet- 
rically perfect divisions? The attempts 
to devise so-called allocation formulas 
for this school assistance bill reminds 
me of putting the knife to the water- 
melon. It is impossible to devise any 
formula that will achieve an equitable 
result. You must invariably take some- 
thing from one person and give it to the 
other. While I am fundamentally op- 
posed to any formula and any Federal 
taxation for the purpose of distributing 
money to the States and local communi- 
ties to support public education, I have 
considered the formulas that have been 
devised and the one now before this 
Senate with a great deal of interest. 
Any way you attempt to cut the melon, 
it just does not make sense. 

The melon must be cut so 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, American Sa- 
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moa, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands get their proportionate share of 
the fruit. A chart has been prepared 
which shows the allotment to each of 
the States and the estimated tax pay- 
ments that will be made by the citizens 
of that particular State to supply the 
needed funds to the Treasury for distri- 
bution. Sixteen States will pay into the 
Federal Treasury money in excess of 
that which they will receive back in a 
Federal allotment. Leading the list is 
the State of New York. Its share of the 
melon will be an allotment of $40,652,- 
380 per year. To receive this money, the 
people of this State will pay into the 
Federal Treasury $116,280,000, The ex- 
cess Of New York money, $75,627,620, 
will be redivided elsewhere. The people 
of the State of California will pay in 
$46,929,643 annually in excess of that 
which they will receive back, which, in- 
cidentally, just balances out $46,230,357. 
They will be giving $2 for $1. Illinois’ 
contribution to her sister States will 
amount to $29,428,133 per year. The 
people of New Jersey will be hooked for 
$20,382,729. Next in line is Pennsyl- 
vania, $15,048,583. Massachusetts’ share 
will be $14,705,249. The tribute of the 
people of Connecticut will amount to 
$13,229,460. For some reason which I 
have not stopped to analyze, the great 
State of Michigan will contribute only 
$66,299, while its sister State of Ohio 
kicks in $9,612,107. The smaller States 
which will also contribute to a greater or 
lesser degree are Delaware, Maryland, 
Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, Rhode Is- 
land, and Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
showing how the States will fare during 
fiscal year 1962 under the School As- 
sistance Act of 1961, S. 1021, as reported 
by the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, be inserted in the Rec- 
orD at this point, 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Mr. EASTLAND. The 1960 census 
gives Florida a population of 4,951,560 
people. The State of Texas grew to a 
total of 9,579,677. I know that the good 
people of Florida will be either flattered 
or chagrined at the comparison the 
School Assistance Act of 1961 makes be- 
tween these two great States. The 
formula makes Florida more or less self- 
sufficient. Her share of the Federal 
school allotment would be $21,923,016, 
while her citizens would contribute in 
taxes to pay for this $21,335,000. Since it 
is always better to come out a little ahead 
than to lose, the $588,016 received net as 
aid from other States should be appre- 
ciated, but in comparing Florida with 
the State of Texas the formula says that 
Texas’ share of the allotment will 
amount to $58,063,833. The citizens of 
Texas will contribute in estimated tax 
payments $36,805,000 of this allotment. 
The balance of $21,258,833 will be con- 
tributed to poor Texas by the other 
States of the Union. Other States in 
the South that will receive a lion’s share 
of tax money contributed by other States 
are North Carolina, with an allotment of 
$33,751,156 and estimated tax payments 
of $11,730,000, resulting in a contribution 
by other States of $22,021,156, and 
Georgia, who is next in line. The citi- 
zens of Georgia would pay $11,305,000 
for an allotment of $28,045,856, the dif- 
ference in their favor being $16,740,856. 
South Carolina would receive $15,213, 967 
more than it would pay into the fund. 
Alabama would receive $15,675,156 in ex- 
cess of estimated tax payments. Missis- 
sippi’s net aid from other States—or 
should I say the 16 States—would 
amount to $13,655,858. Arkansas is the 
lowest State in bounty to be received. 
The net aid to this State amounts to 
only $8,872,468. 

Mr. President, applying such a for- 
mula is the absolute in arbitrariness and 
capriciousness. Classroom shortage in 
New York is demonstrated to be far 
greater than that in Texas. The 1960 
survey of the Office of Education alleged 
that New York had a net schoolroom 
need of about 10,200 classrooms. The 
need in Texas was a net of 809 rooms. 
Wyoming, according to the Office of Ed- 
ucation, would have a net shortage of 
22 classrooms. Wyoming’s share of the 
proposed Federal allotment is $1,793,553. 
Indiana, which, according to the Office 
of Education surveys, needed 1,505 class- 
rooms in 1959 and 1,321 in 1960 and 
which more than kept abreast by sched- 
uling the completion of 2,000 classrooms 
in 1959-60 and 2,152 more in 1960— 
61, will get more than $22,780,000 annu- 
ally under the committee bill. In addi- 
tion to the lack of classroom shortage, 
the average teacher’s salary in Indiana 
is $307 above the national average. In- 
cidentally, Indiana will receive back 
$3,401,255 more than its estimated tax 
payments will be against the allotment. 

Mr. President, these figures illustrate 
once again that the great mistake being 
made by this Congress is to even con- 
sider entering the field of public assist- 
ance to public education throughout the 
States. Both in principle and in appli- 
cation it is contrary to every conception 
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of an area in which the Federal Govern- 
ment should concern itself. 

Mr. President, the argument has been 
advanced that the moneys expended by 
the Federal Government under Public 
Laws 815 and 874, which are extended 
by titles II and III of S. 1021, constitute 
Federal grants to support public educa- 
tion. These laws were designed to pro- 
vide that the Federal Government carry 
its fair share of the tax burden to sup- 
port public schools in areas where fed- 
erally owned and operated installations 
placed a heavy burden on local commu- 
nities. Fundamentally, they are no 
more and no less than laws which pro- 
vide for payments in lieu of taxes 
against federally owned property located 
within a State or local community. 
This is a character of obligation upon 
which there is a moral and equitable 
obligation for the Federal Government 
to contribute its fair share of the cost of 
educating the children in the impacted 
communities. I deny that payments 
under these laws are in any sense either 
a grant or a gift. They represent an 
obligation that is recognized on the part 
of the Congress. 

Attempts to obtain Federal aid to pub- 
lic education by way of outright grants 
from the Federal Government to the 
States and local communities are like 
waves that flow in from the sea. Each 
time the proponents seek to drive the 
wave farther and farther up the beach. 
To this point in the history of our coun- 
try the States and local governments 
have not been inundated by the waves. 
Every attempt to pass this character of 
legislation has been successfully resisted. 
In the almost 19 years that I have been 
in the U.S. Senate, the presently pro- 
posed legislation appears to have more 
congressional support than did any pre- 
vious proposal. This legislation is just 
as bad in its principle and proposed ap- 
plication as was any other bill that was 
considered and defeated by this Con- 
gress. In many of its aspects it is worse, 
because it enters the field of teachers’ 
salaries and special projects, which can 
cover a world of Federal evils. 

There was never a time in our his- 
tory when the energies of Congress and 
the Federal Government should be more 
directed and devoted to its constitutional 
functions of providing for the common 
defense and carrying out the other spe- 
cific injunctions of our Constitution 
where the powers were delegated by the 
States to the Central Government. If 
we are to win the cold war, the strategy 
and tactics which can best be employed 
would be for the Federal Government to 
adequately perform the function dele- 
gated to it by the Constitution, and leave 
to the States and the people those mani- 
fold and diverse activities that, in the 
nature of our Government, can be best 
performed by no other. I urge the de- 
feat of S. 1021. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGEE. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I appreciate the 
courtesy of the Senator from Wyoming. 
I shall be brief. 
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I rise to express my views with refer- 
ence to the bill now before the Senate, 
and on which the Senate will vote this 
afternoon. I regret that I cannot sup- 
port this measure. I have an abiding 
conviction and belief that the respon- 
sibility is one that belongs to the States 
and localities. The sums of money that 
would be allotted to the respective States 
seem to me to be allotted in such fash- 
ion that I believe it would be unfair to 
many States that have been taking care 
of their educational needs and responsi- 
bilities. 

Furthermore, I adhere to the minority 
views with respect to this measure. I 
do not share the optimistic views of 
many Senators who feel that there will 
be no Federal interference or contro] in 
the administration of the aid-to-educa- 
tion measure in the years ahead. 

Frankly, I have no quarrel with Sena- 
tors who disagree with my views upon 
this important measure. I have sup- 
ported Federal assistance to schools and 
educational institutions in the military- 
impacted areas. I thought then, and 
still think, that that work is an impor- 
tant responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, especially in the fields of mili- 
tary defense preparation activities. I 
have heretofore supported the use of 
Federal funds for educational purposes, 
and have believed that we should ap- 
proach the use of Federal funds on long- 
term arrangements or agreements to as- 
sist certain areas of educational activity 
by way of the construction of school 
facilities. 

But the bill would go far beyond that 
point in a great many respects. I am 
unwilling to weaken the authority of 
the citizen in his community. I wanted 
to make my views known on this im- 
portant piece of proposed legislation. 

I have received numerous communi- 
cations in the form of telegrams and 
letters requesting me not to support the 
measure. Those communications have 
come from people in my own State of 
Kansas. It has been my privilege to 
work in the educational field, from the 
standpoint of an official of a school 
board, for a good many years and in a 
number of capacities. I have a great 
desire to assist the educational activi- 
ties, not only of my own State, but of 
other States. 

Finally, I believe education is a cardi- 
nal responsibility of the communities and 
the States and as we go down the road I 
believe that we shall find that we shall 
have given up something that we might 
wish that we had not surrendered so 
willingly in the enactment of the pro- 
posed legislation. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming 
for his courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I rise to- 
day to speak to the question before the 
Senate at the present time—the Federal 
aid-to-education bill. I do so after a 
considerable delay and plenty of time 
to reflect on what to say. At 11:30 this 
morning I arrived prepared to make 
these remarks for the Recorp and the 
Senate, but a number of events trans- 
pired in the meantime, including im- 
portant announcements from Senators 
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and addresses of one sort or another. 
I have a commitment very early this 
afternoon. ‘Therefore I prefer not to 
yield to any more of my colleagues until 
I finish my remarks. 

The significance of the question of 
education was brought into proper per- 
spective in President Kennedy’s stirring 
message to Congress a short while ago. 
When he was talking about the extraor- 
dinary times and the extraordinary 
challenge which we face, he was meas- 
uring the magnitude of the problem and 
capturing the sense of urgency that en- 
gulfs us all, whether we speak of outer 
space or of education. 

I know of no proposed legislation 
pending before the Senate or that we 
have enacted this year that can match 
the national mobilization of educational 
effort as our greatest, most enduring re- 
source to meet the need of the times. 

I believe it is not without significance 
that most of the rest of the world is not 
only stirring, but driving with the im- 
petus of their new-found power in the 
pursuit of education. When I have 
traveled in the Soviet Union I have been 
struck by the drive among the people 
there to try to gain knowledge. Long 
lines are queued in front of libraries 
where the people can obtain books. The 
precedence they accord to educational 
questions over others of a more material 
nature demonstrates that they have 
sought in many ways to put first things 
first. 

In parts of the heavily populated sec- 
tions of the globe, such as south Asia, 
one is struck by the numbers of people 
crowded into the very simplest little 
corrals, or what we would call one-room 
schools, seeking learning. The people 
in Africa gather in groups in their grass 
huts, or sit in the open bush, in the 
pursuit of the same goal. 

All I am saying today is that more 
than ever before in the history of man, 
peoples everywhere—whether they be 
Americans, Europeans, Asians, or Afri- 
cans—have recognized the power of 
knowledge and intend to arm themsleves 
with it to the hilt. 

It is not without significance at this 
moment that the eyes of the world are 
very largely fixed upon the United 
States. I say “largely” because in this 
Republic of ours we have pioneered in 
one of the great mass experiments in 
group education, or public education. 
In our demonstrated historical faith in 
that pursuit, through this keystone in 
the arch of our free society, we have held 
before the rest of the world a goal which 
they hope to attain in their own right. 

Since the days of Horace Mann and 
his followers, who inspired the American 
Nation to the principle of free education, 
times have changed. What passed for a 
successful American school and what 
served as a successful American educa- 
tional process in 1840 is no longer ade- 
quate today. If history teaches nothing 
else, it teaches the inevitability of 
change. We cannot address ourselves to 
the problems of today with yesterday's 
answers. We have to see that our insti- 
tutions, our schools and our minds are 
attuned to the speed of the times, to the 
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urgency of the times, to the harshness of 
reality, and to the answers of our times. 
This means it is no longer sufficient for 
us to dare to suggest that education is a 
teacher at one end of a log and a boy at 
the other. That would be ideal if there 
were not people in the world, if there 
were not forces let loose in the world be- 
yond the control of even Republicans 
and Democrats. These forces of change 
exist in the shape of hopes and impa- 
tient aspirations which we have tried to 
meet and hope to channel and seek to 
direct, if at all possible. 

These are the considerations that 
prompt us to take a new look, a changed 
appraisal of our whole educational en- 
deavor. 

I need not mention what has happened 
to our own geographical separation. 
Whereas we once had a little red school- 
house, isolated in a small community, 
whose impact was limited to that little 
community, there is no longer any area 
of our country that can isolate itself 
even from its neighbors, let alone from 
the rest of the world. 

This means that what happens in 
Spotted Horse and Coyote Springs 
makes a difference even to people in the 
far corners of our own country and in 
the world at large. 

It is imperative that we try to build 
new standards and new goals in order to 
measure our own real capability in the 
realm of education. 

What it comes down to is asking our- 
selves the central question: While we 
have given service to education, while 
we have taken credit for sponsoring this 
as an enterprise of our own Republic, are 
we willing to believe in it? Will we pur- 
sue the truth no matter where it may 
lead? 

I say the time has come for us to ask 
ourselves that question, because of the 
attitude of our citizens in all parts of 
the country who seem fearful lest we get 
too much knowledge, lest we acquire too 
much education, lest we break through 
too many barriers. We must be ready to 
answer that question yes, that we be- 
lieve in the principle of education. We 
must address our whole program of ac- 
tion, and our national effort to think in 
terms quite beyond the realm of learn- 
ing and knowledge. If knowledge be 
power, as I firmly believe, then it is 
time for us to pursue in a national way 
our endeavor toward that conviction. 

The time is at hand to act, because the 
problem requires a national effort even 
above and beyond the local effort in its 
urgency. This does not mean national 
or Federal control. 

We found under our Articles of Con- 
federation, when we had large dreams of 
the excessiveness of local control, when 
we had hoped that the individual alone 
could conduct himself in such a way as 
to defend his best interests, that the 
forces of change, through selfishness and 
through outside threats to the security 
in that colonial area, required us as col- 
onists to address ourselves to the ques- 
tion of unity. We said, “United we 
stand, divided we fall.” We found that 
by joining forces we could acquire a ca- 
pability which alone we could not mus- 
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ter. The time has come to weigh the 
urgency and the scope of the task ahead. 

No longer can the State of Wyoming 
or the State of Pennsylvania carry the 
burden of educating the people of the 
United States alone. It is not enough 
to say that students in Wyoming have 
the best possible form of education. 
Wyoming educated students cannot 
alone carry the burden of the high level 
of national educational needs. 

If we could isolate my State, or the 
State of the distinguished Senator from 
Montana, who now occupies the Chair 
{[Mr. Metcatr] and who has been a 
leader in this great fight for the edu- 
cation bill, and if it were possible to sur- 
round a State with some kind of en- 
forceable barricade, that would keep 
others out, and its own students in, it 
could be argued that it would be pos- 
sible that we could conduct our educa- 
tional system within State lines. Un- 
fortunately, of the people that we educate 
in my State, at least half of them will 
end up in some other State of the Union 
It means that our population is made up 
in part by those who come from else- 
where. 

This means that it is folly for anyone 
to talk about trying to isolate the ques- 
tion of paying for education within the 
boundaries of a State. We must look up. 
We must face the job. We must tackle 
the problem that faces us at the present 
time. Whether the state of our schools 
is urgently critical at the present mo- 
ment seems not to be a matter of great 
division among us. The division among 
those who have been opposing the bill 
is over the question: how urgent is it, 
how serious it is? We are quarreling 
over facts, but no one denies that we 
are behind in classrooms. No one de- 
nies that we are behind in teachers. We 
quibble whether we are behind by 100,000 
or 200,000 classrooms. The point is we 
are behind and we are not closing the 
gap. It is not sufficient for us to say 
at any time that we are almost there. 
We are not almost there if we still fall 
short of the goal. 

We were almost there in the early 
space race, but we had rot completely 
closed the gap. The gap is in danger of 
widening. 

I have had personal occasion to ex- 
perience, as I am sure some of my col- 
leagues have, the pressure of congestion 
in classrooms. When we agree to ad- 
dress an individual classroom, we now 
find that we must give the same speech 
twice or three times, because the school 
is forced to go on two shifts or even three 
shifts, in order to get the children into 
the classroom and exposed to learning. 
This is more often the case than not 
across the length and breath of our land. 
Likewise, as one who can be permitted to 
reflect as a teacher, I think that it is well 
to remember that teachers are people. 
It has apparently been assumed during 
some of the debate on the bill that 
teachers do not live on money, that they 
live on inspiration. 

Mr. President, I know of many teach- 
ers who are the most inspired and dedi- 
eated individuals this country will ever 
have, but I also know that the grocer will 
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not take their inspiration and dedica- 
tion as payment of their bills at the end 
of the month. I also know that one 
cannot pay his rent with dedication; he 
must pay it with money. 

To me, it is a curious thing that some 
Members of the Senate who are dis- 
tinguished businessmen would never 
propose to run a successful business en- 
terprise by saying to those whom they 
had hired, “I will not pay you very much 
because you will be dedicated and in- 
spired.” ‘The whole guts of our enter- 
prise system has been to measure and to 
reward the caliber of work with a suit- 
able monetary return. Has great genius 
in American industry been commanded 
by inspiration? Not at all; it has been 
rewarded by handsome salaries, a cut in 
the proceeds or the profits of the firm, 
and a number of other similar economic 
inducements. 

The teachers of America are no dif- 
ferent from other persons, except that 
instead of the handling or balancing of 
books or the making of a dollar of 
profit, they are handling the minds and 
souls and character fiber of the children 
of the Nation. If we wish to equate in 
terms of importance of service rendered, 
we will have to concoct another stand- 
ard in attempting to measure adequately 
the whole extent of that reward. 

This is why I was moved to interrupt 
a series of commitments with the 
schools of Wyoming and fly back from 
my State to participate yesterday in the 
consideration of the question of teach- 
ers’ salaries. The time has come when 
we must pay, and pay properly, for the 
kind of service and responsibility which 
we thrust upon the teachers of America. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming yield? 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in the 
Senator’s absence, I received unani- 
mous-consent agreement that I would 
not have to yield any further. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me before he completes 
his speech? 

Mr. McGEE. Before I give up the 
floor. 

Mr. SCOTT. I have an engagement 
to fill. 

Mr. McGEE. I had a commitment to 
yield to the Senator before. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wyoming extend the same 
courtesy to me? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes; and also to the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. LavuscHeE], since 
he also has made a request. 

The question arises, likewise, beyond 
that of classrooms and schools. The 
magnitude of the burden is manifested 
in one other sense. I am a graduate of 
a teachers’ college, and I am very proud 
of it. But I was trained and educated in 
what is called the small generation. 
There were not very many of us in the 
middle 1930’s. Yet we are the ones— 
even though I have betrayed the pro- 
fession and gone on to other employ- 
ment— who are being asked to train and 
educate the big generations of the 1950’s 
and 1960’s. The question is not alone 
trying to attract only the dedicated in- 
dividuals who find their way into the 
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classrooms, but to attract a massive 
enough group, in large enough numbers, 
who meet high enough standards to 
represent the caliber of excellence we 
have a right to expect in this pursuit. 

It is not without point, in my judg- 
ment, to suggest that beyond the scope 
of this particular bill, is that of our 
higher educational institutions in the 
land, because they are the ones upon 
which the impact of the masses coming 
up through the ranks will be felt first. 

The colleges of America, if they are 
simply to put roofs over the heads of the 
students who will be on the campuses 
within the next 5 or 6 years will have 
to build more buildings in the next 4 
or 5 years than all the campuses of 
America have built in the last 200 years. 
This, again, is talking facts. It is talking 
the harsh truth of trying to educate the 
teeming millions in our land, leaving out 
of the picture for the moment those who 
come from other lands. 

All this brings to the center of our 
consideration the question of cost. Cost 
is the sobering thing for all of us. I 
happen to believe with those who say 
that we can afford the things we will, 
but we must set our priorities in order. 
We must put first things first. 

I am not satisfied with those who 
would deal only with numbers and say 
we are not so far behind as we could be, 
that we are not so short as we might 
be, because what we must determine is 
how we can get where we have a right 
to be. 

Instead of being told that it will cost 
$2,500,000, and probably more, for the 
next few years, let us ask ourselves, 
What must we do in order to meet our 
target? What must we give up? What 
must we achieve in this greatest poten- 
tial that a free people ever had? If we 
ask that question first and are not afraid 
of the answer, we are more properly 
approaching the question of cost. 

Who bothered to ask about cost when 
Mr. Hitler attacked us and when Mr. 
Togo and Mr. Mussolini later entered the 
picture? Urgency was conspicuous and 
obvious, in the sheer political and mili- 
tary sense. But now we seem reluctant 
to ask the same kind of question? What 
must we do? is the question we ought 
to be willing to face up to, and to which 
we should accept the answer and for 
which we should make the sacrifice. 

In the matter of cost, I sometimes lose 
my patience with those who tell us we 
might save a little more here by taking 
a chance; that we might cut some off 
there because we just might not need 
it. We heard this morning on the floor 
that the chances are the situation may 
not be as bad as we are afraid it will 
be 10 years from now. Suppose those 
prophets are correct. Suppose we reach 
1970 having too much education. What 
will have been the consequence of our 
tackling the question according to the 
size which we think it demands right 
now? The consequence will be that the 
people of the Nation will be more edu- 
cated than they might have needed to 
be under whatever standards are set up. 
But suppose the prophets are wrong. If 
they are wrong, then we have had it. 
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If we are wrong in prophesying that we 
will not need so much: as we fear we 
will, then we will have forfeited that one 
strength, that one bastion of freedom 
to which we are dedicated—the freedom 
to pursue knowledge wherever it may 
lead us. 

Education is the great backbone of a 
free people. This, it seems to me, is the 
gamble we must take. We must decide 
which gamble we can afford to take— 
the chance of being wrong by going too 
far with too much education, or the 
chance of being wrong because we had 
too little education. 

I think, given those alternatives and 
measuring those risks, we have to use 
the kind of approach that the bill en- 
visages and which the President of the 
United States has spelled out for the 
people of the Nation to accept. 

The Department of Defense has had 
no great difficulty in getting adequate 
appropriations from time to time. The 
President asked us only this morning 
for large new appropriations in certain 
specialized areas of the Department of 
Defense. I intend to vote for them. I 
think it is desperately urgent that we 
do so. But I say that is the same kind 
of standard we must equate with our 
educational processes. We must ask 
what we must pay, and we must find 
ways to mobilize our resources in order 
to pay. 

I think they are within our means. 
We must be determined to make the 
necessary sacrifices. 

A question was asked on the floor this 
morning whether we had to choose be- 
tween guns and butter; whether it should 
not be guns or butter. I say the choice 
is more central than that. It is a ques- 
tion of guns and brains. We can live 
without butter, with all due respect. to 
the dairy States, but we cannot survive 
without brains. That is why it is im- 
perative that we put first things first. 
As we launch ourselves into outer space, 
as we make our new targets of achieve- 
ment toward the moon, with the great 
cost that will entail, it will require an 
ever-increasing level of educational 
capability to keep the pace with the 
times. 

But while we seek to win the moon, 
we dare not lose the earth; and thus we 
must devote our immediate energies, our 
immediate determination, and our im- 
mediate drive to keeping America free. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from Wyoming 
for having yielded to me, and I shall be 
relatively brief. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my remarks may follow those 
that are to be made by the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. ‘There is some ex- 
pectation that a final vote will occur to- 
day on the pending bill. Whether that 
happens or whether the vote comes later, 
it is my intention to vote for the com- 
mittee bill. 

I am not one who from the outset was 
strongly in favor of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. On the contrary, I had sub- 
stantial doubts about the wisdom of such 
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acourse. I was won over to the contrary 
opinion only after much study. After 
my initial conversion, I endorsed the pro- 
posal of Federal financial assistance for 
schoolroom construction. But even so I 
did not believe that Federal aid should 
go for teachers’ salaries. Finally, how- 
ever, upon the weight of the evidence 
presented, it seemed clear to me that if 
we are to put our educational system in 
a position where it ought to be, such 
Federal aid was essential. Therefore, I 
propose to vote for the committee bill. 

There was a time, and it was not too 
long ago, when all of us instinctively be- 
lieved that everything we did in America 
was the very best. We are not so sure 
in these later, trying days. We thought, 
and certainly with some justification, 
that we had a splendid educational 
system. 

However, I have here some figures 
compiled by the National Education As- 
sociation, which reveal that as recently 
as 1950 10 States of the United States 
had 5 percent or more of their popula- 
tion altogether unable to read or to 
write. That situation needs correction, 
no matter from what source the money 
comes to correct it. 

I could not close without a few words 
of commendation for the committee, 
particularly the members of the sub- 
committee. From my own knowledge I 
know how faithfully and how long and 
how usefully they worked upon this im- 
portant and intricate legislation. Per- 
haps it would be appropriate for me 
especially to say that the senior Senator 
from Oregon has done a simply magnifi- 
cent job in the floor leadership of this 
bill. I have never seen, during my com- 
paratively brief time in the Senate, a 
finer example of good leadership in re- 
spect to a major piece of legislation. 

My colleague, the junior Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. Gruentnc] and I went be- 
fore the subcommittee in reference to 
some special problems we had in Alaska. 
The members of the subcommittee were 
kind and courteous and helpful. In that 
connection I ask unanimous consent to 
have a statement I have prepared in con- 
nection with the Alaska situation printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BARTLETT 


The average cOst of building a school class- 
room in Alaska is $89,000. On the average 
in the United States, two classrooms could 
be built at this cost and there would remain 
a balance of $2,000 with which two teachers 
might be given salary increases. 

In Alaska there is a classroom deficit 
which would not be met at a cost less than 
$20 million. Furthermore, were construc- 
tion of these needed facilities undertaken 
today, they would not, when completed, meet 
the needs of Alaska’s children. For the 
Alaska population is growing very rapidly. 
During the last 10 years the census report 
shows that there has been an increase in 
Alaska population exceeding 75 percent. 
This may be compared with the national 
increase in population reported at approxi- 
mately 1814 percent. 

Equally significant in terms of new school 
requirements, the median age in Alaska is 
23.3, or more than 6 years younger than the 
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national median age, 29.5. Although census 
material is not available for such a compari- 
son during the earlier years of Alaska his- 
tory, information which is available indicates 
that during this short period the Alaska 
population has transformed from one with 
an unusually high median age to its present 
low age level. 

This is not all that may be learned about 
the constantly growing need in Alaska 
for new school facilities. Alaska has a ratio 
of schoolchildren to adults which is ap- 
proximately double that which exists on the 
average in other States. Each Alaska tax- 
payer must, therefore, individually pay the 
cost of educating twice as many children, 
per capita, than is the usual or average case 
in the other States. 

Add to these peculiarities in population 
distribution and growth the unusual cost of 
education in Alaska and it becomes clear 
that few of the generalizations which may 
be made about administering schools in the 
other States are necessarily accurate when 
applied in Alaska. 

For example, more than one-fourth of the 
children who attend elementary school in 
Alaska are educated in one-room school 
houses which accommodate fewer than 20 
students each. Also, one-third of all Alaska 
secondary schools have an enrollment of 
fewer than 40 students. 

The per-student cost of operating these 
small units would be unusually high even 
without the problems of weather encoun- 
tered in many areas of Alaska. But with 
these problems, along with factors of isola- 
tion and high cost transportation, the Alaska 
per-student school costs sometimes reach 
extraordinarily high levels. 

As a single example, I call to the attention 
of the Senate that last year the Alaska De- 
partment of Education paid more than 
$6,000 for fuel oil delivered to heat a single 
Alaska school. The per-student cost of the 
oil—which had a delivery price exceeding 
$1.40 per gallion—was $233. Unusual though 
this example may be, it is indicative of the 
variety and burden of costs which attend 
Alaska education and which probably have 
no parallel in other States. 

Mr. President, I have by no means ex- 
hausted the list of expenses which Alaskans 
must underwrite to provide an adequate 
school system for their children. Alaska 
schoolteachers receive salaries which are far 
above average. And yet, in terms of the cost 
of living they remain underpaid. 

The list could continue almost indefi- 
nitely but my point is made. I desire to 
present to the Senate only a few of the facts 
which were brought to the attention of the 
Subcommittee on Education and which pro- 
vided the basis for the special high-cost area 
language in the reported bill. 

The language which the committee in- 
cluded in S. 1021 to provide an arbitrary 
allotment ratio of 0.50 for States in which 
educational costs are double the national 
median would qualify Alaska for an annual 
payment of approximately $1.2 million. 

Had the amendment not been adopted by 
the subcommittee, Alaska would have re- 
ceived about half this amount under the 
provisions of the otherwise amended bill. 
I am grateful to the members of the sub- 
committee, the representatives of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the members of the professional com- 
mittee staff for the consideration which was 
extended me and others who testified about 
the particular problems in Alaska. The in- 
clusion of this provision in the reported bill 
gives proof of the care and responsive at- 
tention with which every provision of S. 
1021 was reviewed and, when found neces- 
sary, altered by the committee. 

I support S. 1021 as it has been reported 
to the Senate by the Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee. I believe that the commit- 
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tee has acted wisely in its amendments to 
both title I which establishes a general 
program of school aid and to title II of the 
bill which provides a continuance of the 
existing program of aid to federally im- 
pacted school areas. 

The title II amendments included by the 
committee will continue for 3 years pay- 
ment to school districts for providing a free 
public education to children with whole or 
partial Federal connection. 

The committee has handled this matter 
with fairness and wisdom. While retain- 
ing benefits at the level provided in existing 
law, the committee has recommended only 
a 3-year extension of the program. This 
will allow the Office of Education a period 
of time during which a study of the entire 
Federal impaction program might be under- 
taken to determine what changes, if any, 
should be made in the future. In this re- 
spect, as in every other, I am in agreement 
with the recommendations of the committee. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had further disagreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 6518) making appropriations for 
the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean 
reconstruction and rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. PAssMANn, Mr. 
Gary, Mr. Cannon, Mr. TaBER, and Mr. 
Forp were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 





GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I rise to 
call the attention of the Senate to the 
death, yesterday, of a very distinguished 
former Member of this body, the Hon- 
orable George Wharton Pepper, who, at 
age 94, has passed away after many, 
many years of great, distinguished, and 
sensitive service to his fellow men. 

Senator Pepper served as a Member of 
this body from January 1922 to March 
3, 1927. He was a most distinguished 
member of our bar association, founder 
of the American Law Institute, promi- 
nent for over half a century in public 
and professional activities, famous as a 
constitutional lawyer, and one who ren- 
dered important services to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, of which he 
was a leading layman. 

Senator Pepper completed the unex- 
pired term of Senator Boies Penrose. 
Senator Pepper himself was generally 
regarded as a Republican conservative, 
whose conservatism, however, was tem- 
pered by his Victorian sense of liberal- 
ism and a willingness to adapt to the 
ever-changing scene in the 20th century. 

He was ever a kindly man. Some 
among the Senate staff will recall that 
from his own pocket, Senator Pepper 
provided the means with which to fur- 
nish the Senate pages a baseball team 
with uniforms. 

His entire life was filled with instances 
of kindness and generosity to others. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
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REcorD an article, published in the Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer, on Senator Pepper’s 
death. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER DIES—FORMER 
SenaTor, LEADER IN Law 


George Wharton Pepper, a former US. 
Senator and a leader of the Pennsylvania 
legal profession for more than half a cen- 
tury, died Wednesday in his home after a 
long illness. 

He was 94 March 16 and lived on White 
Horse Road in Devon. 

Mr. Pepper had been confined to his home 
since June 1958, when he suffered the first 
of a series of strokes. He died at 12:45 a.m. 

His long and varied career included suc- 
cess in many fields—law, politics, education, 
the church, and civic affairs. 

But he strayed from the legal profession 
only twice during his life—for World War I 
service and to take appointment in 1922 to 
the Senate. Elected later to fill the balance 
of a term left by the death of Senator Boies 
Penrose, he was defeated when he sought 
reelection. 

He was senior partner in the firm of Pep- 
per, Hamilton & Scheetz. Seldom did he 
miss a day at the office until 1955, when 
he broke his hip in an accident. After that 
he still worked, though confined to a wheel 
chair. 

The erect, mustachioed attorney was 
equally at home before the U.S. Supreme 
Court (where he was still arguing cases at 
the age of 80) or building a log cabin at 
his Maine retreat (which he did, starting, 
as he quipped, “with an ax and a tree”). 

Mr. Pepper’s public spirit made him a con- 
stant occupant of the Philadelphia and na- 
tional limelights, both as a critic of the 
passing scene and as an elder statesman 
whose advice was sought by officials. 

In 1944 he summed up his life and 
thoughts in a best-selling autobiography en- 
titled “Philadelphia Lawyer.” At least one 
critic commented that Mr. Pepper’s political 
philosophy roughly paralleled that of Grover 
Cleveland. 

Mr. Pepper first won acclaim as a legal 
scholar and teacher. A native Philadelphian 
who received his early schooling from the 
tutoring of his mother, he was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania and its 
law school with honors. 

He combined a private practice with a 
teaching position at the law school until 
1911. At the same time he and William 
Draper Lewis combined on a monumental, 
23-volume “Digest of Decisions and Encyclo- 
pedia of Pennsylvania Law,” covering court 
decisions and statutes from 1754. The 
“Pepper and Lewis Digest” was a must in 
the office of every Pennsylvania lawyer. 

This scholarship Mr. Pepper combined with 
& love of sports and the outdoors that con- 
tinued for many years. He played football 
and basketball and ran track at the uni- 
versity and later was a director of its athletic 
association. 

At the time of his death Mr. Pepper was 
senior life trustee of the University of Penn- 
Sylvania and since 1960 had been emeritus 
life trustee. 

FOR PREPAREDNESS 


The early years of the First World War 
found him a champion of preparedness. He 
toured the country for Gen. Leonard Wood’s 
efforts to build an army, then went into 
service at the age of 48 as a private. He rose 
to the rank of sergeant in the 9th Regiment 
before the United States entered the war. 

The Commonwealth claimed his admin- 
istrative abilities then. He was made chair- 
man of the State public safety and defense 
committee, through which every govern- 
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mental department functioned in Pennsyl- 
vania. 
OPPOSED TO LEAGUE 


The end of the war found him back on 
the rostrum again, this time in opposition to 
any entanglement with the League of Na- 
tions. 

About the same time two matters more 
closely identified with his own interests 
cropped up to claim his attention. He set 
to work as a member of the commission ap- 
pointed to revise the State constitution. 
And he also set about the cleansing of base- 
ball as the leading U.S. sport. 


ADVISED ON BASEBALL 


Bribery of members of the Chicago White 
Sox during the 1919 World Series sent mag- 
nates scurrying to Mr. Pepper for advice. 
Together with U.S. District Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis he devised reorganization 
plans for baseball—including establishment 
of the commissioner’s office—that restored 
the sport to public favor. 

He was offered the position—at a reported 
salary of $100,000 annually. But Mr. Pepper 
declined, concentrating on rebuilding his 
legal practice. 


SENT TO CAPITAL 


Upon the death of Senator Penrose, Gov. 
William C. Sproul picked Mr. Pepper to rep- 
resent Pennsylvania in Washington. He won 
the subsequent election for the balance of the 
term which expired in 1924. His authorita- 
tive knowledge of law—both domestic and 
international—brought Mr. Pepper more 
committee seats than the average freshman 
Senator. He was also selected Republican 
National Committee man from Pennsylvania 
and a delegate-at-large to the 1924 national 
convention. 

Thrown into a three-way race in the 1926 
Republican primary, Mr. Pepper lost to the 
late William S. Vare, who later defeated the 
Democratic nominee, William B. Wilson. In 
an ensuing investigation on election finances, 
Mr. Vare was denied his seat. 

Mr. Pepper never entered active politics 
again. 

BATTLED FOR PUC 


Once again he turned to private law prac- 
tice and civic leadership. His clients in- 
cluded some of the Nation’s biggest corpora- 
tions and most powerful individuals. But 
Mr. Pepper never allowed self-interest to 
interfere with what he considered justice. 

For example, he battled for the establish- 
ment of the State public utility commission, 
which was opposed by many powerful busi- 
ness interests. 

On another occasion he braved opposition 
of religious groups and came out openly 
against the Sunday blue law. 

“Why should men of affairs be free to play 
golf or tennis on Sunday, while the same 
privilege is denied others who would like to 
play baseball that day?” he questioned. 


GIVEN MANY HONORS 


Awards and honorary degrees—more than 
a dozen of them—showered upon Mr. Pepper 
throughout his life. In 1954 his long service 
to Philadelphia was recognized when he was 
named recipient of the Philadelphia Award, 
established under the will of the late Edward 
Bok. He gave the $10,000 cash grant that 
goes with the award to charity. 

He was one of the organizers of the Ameri- 
can Law Institute set up in 1923 as a perma- 
nent agency for the improvement of the law. 
He served as institute president from 1936 
until 1947. He was among the first to be 
awarded the American Bar Association Medal, 
the highest honor the ABA can bestow. 

In 1948 he was one of the leaders in the 
founding of the Greater Philadelphia move- 
ment as a means of developing and improv- 
ing governmental, industrial and health con- 
ditions in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area. 
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PROMINENT LAYMAN 


One of the Episcopal Church’s most promi- 
nent laymen, Mr. Pepper wrote religious 
books for both young and old, including 
“Analytical Index to the Book of Common 
Prayer.” 

Mr. Pepper served as vestryman of St. 
Mark’s Church, 1625 Locust Street, for more 
than 60 years and he was a rector’s warden 
from 1918 to 1953. 

Mr. Pepper also had been a trustee of the 
Carnegie Institute, regent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a member 
of the American Philosophical Society. His 
clubs included the Racquet, University, 
Merion Cricket, and the Cavendish and Uni- 
versity Clubs in London. 

Mr. Pepper’s wife, the former Miss Char- 
lotte Root Fisher, died in 1952. He is sur- 
vived by a daughter, Mrs. F. E. Newbold, of 
Fox Creek Farm, Devon, and eight grand- 
children. 

Funeral services will be held at 2 p.m., Fri- 
day in St. Mark’s Church. Burial will be in 
Old St. David’s Churchyard in Wayne. 


Mr.SCOTT. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp the biographical 
sketch of Senator Pepper which appears 
in the “Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress.” 

There being no objection, the sketch 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Pepper, George Wharton, a Senator from 
Pennsylvania; born in Philadelphia, Pa., 
March 16, 1867; prepared privately for col- 
lege; was graduated from the literary de- 
partment of the University of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia in 1887 and from the law de- 
partment in 1889; was admitted to the bar in 
1889 and commenced practice in Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Algernon Sydney Biddle pro- 
fessor of law in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania 1894-1910 and trustee of the university 
since 1911; participated in the movement for 
national preparedness in 1914; Lyman 
Beecher lecturer at Yale University in 1915; 
member of the Provisional Training Regi- 
ment at Plattsburg in 1915 and 1916 and 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Council of Na- 
tional Defense, 1917-19; member of the com- 
mission on constitutional revision in Penn- 
sylvania in 1920 and 1921; appointed as a 
Republican and subsequently elected to the 
US. Senate to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Boies Penrose and served from 
January 9, 1922, to March 3, 1927; unsuccess- 
ful candidate for renomination in 1926; Re- 
publican national committeeman 1922-28; 
delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention in 1924 at Cleveland, Ohio, which 
nominated the presidential ticket of Coolidge 
and Dawes; resumed the practice of law in 
Philadelphia, Pa., and was a resident of that 
city. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I could 
not refrain from testifying to the great- 
ness of the late Honorable George 
Wharton Pepper, who has passed on. 

As a young man, it was my privilege to 
serve on the staff of a Senate committee 
when Senator George Wharton Pepper 
was a Member of this body. I wish to 
give personal testimony to his greatness 
and to his kindliness. No one realizes 
more keenly the real measure of men 
than do those who serve in subordinate 
capacities under them, because the atti- 
tude of a man toward his subordinates 
always reveals the real measure of his 
character, his kindness, and his gentle- 
manly qualities. 
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No finer gentleman ever served in this 
body than George Wharton Pepper; no 
greater lawyer ever served here. It was 
an inspiration to me, as a young man, 
to see him and to know him; and I join 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania in expressing the great sense 
‘of loss this country may well feel in the 
passing of this gentleman, whose entire 
life was a monument to all that is best 
in the character and in the services of 
a great American statesman. 
“Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire. 
Mr. President, I have never known a 
kindlier man or more beloved man than 
the famous author of “A Philadelphia 
Lawyer,” the late George Wharton 
Pepper. 





MONTANA SINGERS SCORE HIT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
three young Montana men have scored 
a big success in the entertainment world. 
The Three Young Men, as they are 
known professionally, have made the 
big time in the New York nightclub 
circuit in a relatively short time. All 
three are graduates of Montana State 
University, at Missoula, Mont. Dick 
Riddle comes from Libby, Pat Fox from 
Hardin, and Bob Ruby’s home is in 
Billings. 

The trio will be leaving New York soon 
on a tour of the country. I wish them 
every success. Montana is indeed proud 
of these young musicians from the Treas- 
ure State. 

Mr: President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks a feature article pub- 
lished in the Great Falls Tribune of 
May 7, 1961. I might also point out 
that the writer of the article is also 
a Montanan: Norma Beatty, of Helena, 
who has been doing public relations 
work, gnd writing in New York City for 
the past several years. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, May 
7, 1961] 
MONTANA SINGERS Score Hit 
(By Norma Beatty) 

New YorK.—A vocal trio from Montana, 
“The Three Young Men,” is singing to ca- 
pacity crowds at Julius Monk’s Downstairs 
at the Upstairs in New York City. 

The trio, comprised of Dick Riddle, Libby: 
Pat Fdx, Hardin, and Bob Ruby, Billings, 
made its successful debut last month at the 
popular Manhattan nightclub. They are 
scheduled to appear at the club for 4 more 
weeks. 

The trio has broken many precedents in 
the entertainment field, the first one being 
the amazingly short time in which their 
big breaks have come. 

The three Montanans arrived in New York 
last November and within 5 months had been 
signed to a 5-year contract by Career Man- 
agement, Inc., an affiliate of Frank Music 
Corp., one of the top three show music 
publishers, and to a 4-week contract at the 
Downstairs at the Upstairs. Their option 
recently was picked up for 4 more weeks at 
the club. Their nightclub debut drew raves 
from music reviewers and columnists of the 
New York press, Variety and the New Yorker. 
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At the moment they are planning their 
first record and are sorting out numerous 
offers they have received to perform in other 
clubs, including the new Playboy Club in 
Miami and the Crystal Palace in St. Louis. 

Before they received their contracts, the 
boys worked at temporary office jobs and Pat 
also made music commercials for radio. They 
appeared in guest spots at two Manhattan 
nightclubs and sang at numerous parties 
given by their friends. Every spare minute 
was spent practicing their musical arrange- 
ments. To relax, they played Monopoly in 
their small Greenwich Village apartment. 

They have fond memories of their open- 
ing night when several of their Montana 
friends living in New York hired a Rolls 
Royce, complete with chauffeur, built-in 
bar and telephone, to drive them to the 
club. They were driven around Central 
Park for an hour before the show, a good 
tranquilizer to calm opening night jitters. 

Their initial success in New York is a real- 
ization of a 5-year dream which the boys 
have had ever since they first made close 
harmony together as Sigma Nu fraternity 
brothers at Montana State University. Ap- 
pearing under the name of Campus Capers, 
the boys performed for numerous university 
functions and entertained throughout Mon- 
tana as well as in neighboring States. 

Because they graduated 1 year apart, 
they made a pact while still in college that 
after each finished his tour of duty in the 
service, they would get together again and 
pursue their career as a vocal group. So 
that they would get out of the service at the 
same time, Pat Fox, who graduated in 1957, 
joined the Navy for 3 years; Dick Rid- 
dle, a 1958 graduate, joined the Army for 
2 years and Bob Ruby, a 1959 graduate, 
joined the Air Force for 1 year. 

In the fall of 1960, with their service be- 
hind them, the boys laid plans for coming 
to New York. For 2 months they worked on 
their repertoire of musical numbers. In 
November, after much rigid practice, they 
decided they were ready. 

They admit now they were awed by the 
prospect of trying to start at the top but 
“after such a long time, we knew we could 
not wait any longer to try our luck in New 
York,” Dick said. 

“We were fully aware of what a tough 
place New York is to get a lucky break in,” 
Pat continued. “We set for ourselves a 6- 
month deadline and if we didn’t make it 
by then, we said we would pack up and go 
home.” 

Bob Ruby shudders at the thought of what 
they would have really done if things hadn’t 
happened the way they did before their dead- 
line. “It would have been hard to keep that 
agreement,” he said. “We had so much at 
stake and it would have been a big dis- 
appointment to have left.” 

With their feet firmly planted in the 
open door of success, the boys admit that 
they have been incredibly lucky and above all 
have been in the right place at the right 
time which has helped them make the essen- 
tial contacts so necessary in the upredictable 
entertainment field. 

All three are good musicians, able to 
read music and play the piano. They make 
their own arrangements and offer a varied 
selection from show tunes to novelty num- 
bers and folk songs. Dick is the baritone 
of the group and also plays the piano, which 
is their only accompaniment. Pat sings 
high tenor and Bob sings low tenor, although 
their arrangements call for interchanging the 
parts quite often. 

One of the biggest dilemmas in becoming a 
vocal group was to find a name. Julius 
Monk, impresario of the Downstairs at 
the Upstairs, finally gave them the name 
under which they are now singing. Sev- 
eral years ago, Mr. Monk named arother 
vocal group which made its debut at his club. 
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They went on to win fame and fortune as 
“The Four, Lads.” With their own clean- 
cut fresh approach and entirely new singing 
style, “The Three Young Men” hope to do 
the same. 





HARRY C. BURKE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, few 
employees of the Congress have served 
Members so long and so faithfully and 
well as Harry C. Burke, clerk of enrolled 
bills in the Senate. He has been one of 
our mainstays for many years, and I am 
sure that Members, veterans and new- 
comers alike, appreciate the service he 
has performed. 

Attention was called to his long service 
in an article by Lawrence Fernsworth, 
Washington correspondent for the Con- 
cord Daily Monitor, Concord, N.H., in the 
issue of Friday, May 19, 1961. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


BURKE ON HILL For 53 YEaARS—NASHUAN COL- 
LEcTts “NaMEs” To CERTIFY LEGISLATION Is 
PASSED 


(By Lawrence Fernsworth) 


WASHINGTON, May 19.—New Hampshire's 
Harry Burke is a landmark figure on Capitol 
Hill and especially on the Senate side of the 
Capitol Building. Fifty-three years ago he 
came to Washington as a $30-a-month mes- 
senger with which sum plus another $30 a 
month received from his father, he balanced 
his budget. 

Even if there had been a Model-T in those 
days he wouldn’t have been able to finance 
the buying of one. But in that respect 
things have changed too. Although his 
work as Senate enrolling clerk keeps him 
right busy, he has time to keep abreast of 
the doings of the New Hampshire folk in the 
Capital City and as such to officiate as 
treasurer of the Washington New Hampshire 
Society. 

A day or two ago, Burke’s long and con- 
tinuing tour of duty as a Senate functionary 
was featured in a news sheet issued regularly 
from the office of Senator “Bos” Kerr of 
Oklahoma. 

“Harry Burke,” it said, “has been coming 
to work long before the T-bird (the kind of 
car he currently drives) or even the 
model~T—was all the rage. For 53 years 
Harry has been one of the backstagers who 
keeps the Senate flying on its unique course. 
And for the same period he has been one of 
America’s outstanding pigeon racers. 


“YOUNGEST” EVER 


“Harry is the youngest man ever to work 
53 years on the Hill. Mrs. Burke is still his 
‘bride’ after rearing him four daughters 
and a son. They are postgraduate high 
school sweethearts. 

“But Burke’s job is collecting autographs. 
He has to seek down and get the signatures 
of the two men who can officially declare 
that the legislation has passed Congress. 
His main targets are the Vice President and 
the Speaker of the House, but sometimes he 
has to settle for the President pro tempore. 
If these key leaders are out of town it is his 
job to locate them and ‘pen’ them down. 

“A measure that has passed both Houses is 
‘enrolled’ before it is taken to the White 
House by Harry. He is one of the few men 
who makes darned certain that the enrolled 
bill is dotted and crossed as Congress meant 
it. 

“The veteran Senatesider is a native of 
Nashua, N.H., and he has always re- 
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mained active in the affairs of the Granite 
State. A young Senate clerk he worked with 
in the 1920’s is now Senator Norris Corron. 

“The pruning knife of time has hacked at 
Harry a little, but it hasn’t begun to cut him 
down. Except for hair pigment and a slight 
stoop, he resembles the young Harry Burke 
pictured in a photograph of the Senate base- 
ball team of 1910. The treasured photo is 
always nearby. 

“Senators and staffers all aren’t just wild 
about Harry, but he’s one of the easiest 
fellows on the Hill to take.” 

Such is what Senator Kerr’s newssheet 
calls the Kerr-ent status of New Hampshire’s 
and the Senate’s Harry Burke. 





SENATOR HRUSKA’S TIMELY 
ADVICE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I was 
much pleased to note in a recent edition 
of the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader 
a front-page editorial commending the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] for his excellent statement 
before this body on May 4 dealing with 
the Communist campaign for the young 
minds of the world. 

The Senator from Nebraska has dem- 
onstrated over the years his thorough 
understanding of the Communist men- 
ace, and his remarks of May 4 were in 
line with his consistently sound approach 
to this international conspiracy. 

I am gratified that the Senator’s 
statement received recognition in this 
outstanding editorial. I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial, entitled “Sen- 
ator Hruska’s Timely Advice,” be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATOR HRUSKA’sS TIMELY ADVICE 


A timely reminder that we are now at 
war with Soviet Russia was sounded in the 
U.S. Senate on May 4 when Senator Roman 
L. Hruska, of Nebraska, warned that the 
Communist campaign to win the minds of 
the world’s youth is now in full progress in 
educational institutions. 

Calling specific attention to facts on Com- 
munist action in the world’s schools as docu- 
mented by the inspector general of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, Senator Hruska 
warned his colleagues that they should not 
harbor the illusion that Communist efforts in 
education are confined to countries within 
the Red bloc. He said: 

“Throughout the world there is ample 
evidence that the Communists are deter- 
mined to win the youth as the first step in 
winning the world. * * * Lenin wrote: ‘Give 
us the child for 8 years, and it will be a Bol- 
shevik forever.’ (Lenin) also noted: ‘He 
who has youth, has the future.’” 

“There is no doubt,” the Nebraska Repub- 
lican emphasized, ‘that the United States is 
&@ major target of this Communist offensive 
in education.” One need only consider the 
Communist-inspired riots of May 1960 in 
San Francisco and the subsequent support- 
ing of the rioters by students and others to 
realize the seriousness of the problem Senator 
Hruska outlined when he recalled to mind 
the recent statement of Gus Hall, general 
secretary of the Communist Party of the 
United States, that there is a “mushrooming 
of Marxist—and Socialist—oriented groups 
on the campuses in all parts’ of the United 
States. 

President Clark Kerr, of the University of 
California, told newsmen recently that al- 
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though he could not pinpoint Communists 
as the organizers of pro-Castro rallies; it was 
obvious to him that an apparatus was used 
to bring about “the very quick organization 
that took place.” President Kerr was refer- 
ring specifically to the pro-Castro demonstra- 
tions by students of several colleges in the 
San Francisco area following the invasion 
landings in Cuba by anti-Communist forces. 

“This did not just happen,’ the UCLA 
president declared. 

Edward Pauling, chairman of the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Regents, told newsmen 
that it appears UCLA has been selected by 
the Soviet Union for exploitation “because of 
UCLA’s important contributions to national 
defense—notably in the field of nuclear 
physics.” “The Soviet Union,” Pauling said, 
“is trying to exploit the university’s name in 
every possible way to give its subversive 
movement among students a national 
forum.” 

The San Francisco area demonstrations 
present an ugly picture of the kind of Com- 
munist activity in education to which Sen- 
ator Hruska refers. 

After describing the techniques by which 
the Communists force and induce teachers 
to toe the ideological line, Senator Hruska 
emphasized that one of the ways that the 
free world can meet the challenge of the 
Communist offensive in education is by giv- 
ing American students “more education on 
the whole history of the Communist move- 
ment.” 

“We should not be afraid to teach the sub- 
ject,” Hruska said. 

We sincerely hope that Senator HrusKa’s 
timely advice will be considered by our law- 
makers in Concord when they give consider- 
ation to Senator Laurier Lamontagne’s bill 
to require New Hampshire public high schools 
to teach a course on the dangers of com- 
munism. 





SACRIFICES IN THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, an 
article, entitled ‘In the Name of Sacri- 
fice,”’ which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal of May 18, is, in my judgment, 
an excellent reflection of the views of 
many American people toward the ad- 
ministration’s plea for personal sacrifice 
and its subsequent actions along this line. 
I believe a very important point is con- 
tained in the concluding paragraph of 
this column, which states: 

When sacrifices are plainly called for to 
protect the Nation, Americans will do their 
part as they always have. But when “sacri- 
fices’’ merely amount to endless doles to vari- 
ous voting groups, Americans have every 
right to question and resist them. 


I hope that the future will see less doles 
and more sacrifices in the name of 
strengthening America and the free 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this outstanding column from 
the Wall Street Journal be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

IN THE NAME OF SACRIFICE 

President Kennedy, throughout his cam- 
paign and the first 4 months of his admin- 
istration, has repeatedly called upon Ameri- 
cans to make sacrifices in the national 
interest. His pleas have almost always been 
stated in general terms, but he has now 
offered some specifics. 
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In a letter to a New York newspaper, Mr. 
Kennedy listed a series of particular sacri- 
fices he has requested. Among them are: A 
leaner defense apparatus by closing down 
unneeded bases; more foreign aid; volunteers 
for the Peace Corps; a maintenance of present 
corporation and excise tax rates; a higher 
social security tax; a reduction in duty-free 
goods brought back from overseas; more farm 
controls; increased local efforts to improve 
schools and urban neighborhoods; and the 
support of the country for the President's 
decisions in foreign affairs. 

Thus far, the President said, Americans 
have resisted his call for sacrifices and he 
seems puzzled about it. But an examination 
of those “sacrifice’’ requests shows they are 
something of a mixed bag. 

Certainly, for instance, a leaner defense 
establishment is desirable if it saves money 
without reducing our military strength. If 
vote-conscious Congressmen refuse to go 
along with the closing of unneeded bases 
then the fault would seem to lie with the 
Government and not the people. 

As for the Peace Corps, the President need 
have little fear there’ll be a shortage of vol- 
unteers. A collegian almost isn’t a collegian 
if he doesn’t want to see the world. But the 
question remains of how much good a young 
American can do among the uncivilized 
tribes of the earth. 

When it comes to the citizens backing the 
President in his difficult foreign policy de- 
cisions, there is also little problem. If any- 
thing, Americans seem to want stronger 
leadership in dealing with international cut- 
throats and fewer proclamations. 

Beyond these things, Mr. Kennedy wants 
the people in the name of sacrifice to sup- 
port vast new public spending of all sorts. 

He wants more foreign aid, despite the fact 
that we have poured untold millions into 
southeast Asia to little avail. Cuba got 
plenty, too. Can we count on India in a 
showdown? We rebuilt Japan and then a 
U.S. President was advised—for his personal 
safety—not to visit Tokyo. Unstable Latin 
American countries not only demand Ameri- 
can money, but they want it on their own 
terms. Does Moscow worry because the 
United States is helping to support the Com- 
munist dictatorships in Poland and Yugo- 
slavia? We doubt it. 

In connection with foreign aid also, the 
United States has a serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. But is the administration 
correct in attacking it by restricting the 
amount of duty-free goods a tourist can 
bring back from abroad? This would seem 
like bailing out a boat with an eye dropper 
while continuing to fill the bilge with the 
firehose of foreign aid. 

More farm controls and spending is the 
President’s answer to the mess that has been 
created by the same kind of controls over 
many decades. Such controls clearly don’t 
work while they hobble the farmer, raise the 
price of food, and cost the taxpayers a large 
fortune. 

The White House is anxious for cities and 
towns to get to work and improve their 
schools and slum areas, even though more 
progress has been made in building new 
schools and cleaning up cities in the last 
decade than in any similar period in our 
history. Yet the Government wants to 
move in and take over. Is it any wonder 
localities may be hesitant about continuing 
to help themselves? 

With all this new spending in the offing, 
it’s no surprise the Chief Executive seeks 
to maintain the present rates of corporation 
taxes. In other words, he wants to continue 
to drain the investment capital without 
which the economy cannot grow. Yet eco- 
nomic growth has always been one of his 
big talking points. 

Throughout all these vast spending and 
economy-drugging schemes, moreover, is the 
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protect the Nation, Americans will do their 
part as they always have. But when “sacri- 
fices” merely amount to endless doles to 
various voting groups, Americans have every 
right to question and resist them. 





MAJ. GEN. EDWIN A. WALKER 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, on 
Tuesday of this week I spoke in some 
detail about the ousting of Maj. Gen. 
Edwin A. Walker from his command in 
Germany. 

At that time I inserted in the Recorp 
excellent editorials from the Manchester 
Union Leader and the Arkansas Demo- 
crat dealing with this subject. I have 
since read another fine commentary on 
this situation which I feel is worthy of 
widespread attention. 

I refer to an editorial in the Richmond 
News Leader, which was recently re- 
printed in the Manchester (N.H.) Union 
Leader. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial, entitled “Gen- 
eral Walker Called on Carpet,” be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TaLtKs TovucH ABourT COMMUNISM—GENERAL 
WaLKER CALLED ON CARPET 


He was born in Center Point, Tex., in 1909. 
He grew up tall and straight, a boy 6 feet 3, 
who loved horses and soldiering. He went 
to a military school in New Mexico, finished 
at West Point in 1931, and plunged at once 
into the disciplined routine of a professional 
soldier in peacetime. 

He was at Schofield Barracks in Hawall 
when the Germans went into Poland. 
Brought back to the States, he participated 
in the swift transformation of the old horse- 
drawn units into sleek mechanized divisions. 
But he had qualities too vital to be squan- 
dered in artillery logistics. Commando. 
That was his art. He became commanding 
officer of an outfit deceptively known as the 
First Special Service Force, a crack team of 
Canadian and American soldiers unafraid of 
hand-to-hand combat. He had to learn to 
use a parachute. “How do you put this 
thing on?” he asked a sergeant. And 5 min- 
utes later he jumped. 

He and his men fought their way up the 
Italian peninsula. Anzio. The Aleutians. 
Ski fighting in Norway, and a string of dec- 
orations to show for it: Silver Star, Legion 
of Merit, Croix de Guerre, Order of the 
British Empire. 

Briefly, peacetime again: Two years at Fort 
Sill, then a tour of duty in Washington, a 
stint at Sam Houston. But he was a fighter, 
not a diplomat: They sent him to Benning 
as assistant commander of the Army’s 
toughest fighters, the Rangers. Then came 
‘Korea, command of an infantry regiment, 
the exhausting, maddening business of fight- 
ing an enemy but never quite defeating him. 
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ADVISER TO CHIANG 


Back to Fort Bragg, then again to the Far 
East as senior adviser to Chiang’s Chinese 
National Army; back again to Schofield; and 
in a fateful, routine transfer, in August of 
1957, to Little Rock, Ark. He was to com- 
mand the Arkansas Military District. It 
should have been an easy post. 

That was the iast time Maj. Gen. Edwin 
Anderson Walker figured very prominently 
in the news—the last time, until recently. 
After Little Rock, he had been sent to Ger- 
many as commanding officer of the 24th Di- 
vision. There he found the same softness, 
the same purposelessness, that hundreds of 
other professional soldiers have found in 
youngsters raised on the milktoast liberal- 
ism that passes for education these days. 


TOUGH ON COMMUNISM 


So he began to talk tough about com- 
munism, and what it is, and how the enemy 
conceals himself in an ambush of gauzy 
falsehood. He spoke to his troops of gullible, 
delicate men, safe at home in soft chairs, 
polishing their fingernails and coughing 
gently at strong language. 

He spoke bluntly of these influential peo- 
ple, the anti-anti-Communists whose gentle 
creed is that we must never be beastly to the 
Reds, the shrill and mocking men who deride 
patriotism as superpatriotism and love of 
country as distasteful and embarrassing. 
His object was to give his troops a new and 
vital approach toward anti-communism 
* * * a positive approach toward the de- 
feat of Communist subversion of the Amer- 
ican way of life. He invited some hard, 
knowledgeable anti-Communists to speak: 
Edward C. Bundy and Willi Schlamm. He 
minced no words himself: Dean Acheson, he 
said, was “definitely pink.” 

All this appeared in a paper known as 
the Overseas Weekly, and how it appeared, 
with sneers, and contemptible little quotes 
out of context, and a self-righteous editorial 
along with it. And most disgraceful of all: 
General Walker had made use of some ma- 
terial from the John Birch Society. 

General Walker then was called on the 
carpet by the commanding general of the 
7th Army. He was asked for a full explana- 
tion. The New York Herald Tribune blasted 
him in a lead editorial, published also in 
foreign editions. Any military indoctrina- 
tion program, said the supercilious Tribune, 
“is an extremely delicate operation, particu- 
larly when it is directed toward those who 
would be in the front lines if any Commu- 
nist aggression developed in Europe. It is 
repugnant to both the American military 
and civil heritage to use Army authority in 
an attempt to shape the political thinking 
of enlisted men.” 

Maj. Gen. Edward Anderson Walker, 
soldier, was suspended from his command. 
He is not yet 52. He is at the peak of his 
career as a combat-hardened officer. And 
the little, soft, spineless parasites of the 
liberal left have got him. Thirty years as a 
first-class fighting man. And what price 
glory? 





FEDERAL DICTATION OF BROAD- 
CASTING 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I am 
always distressed by reports of Govern- 
ment interference in the American free 
enterprise system and, of late, it seems 
that very few industries can escape the 
clutching hands of Federal bureaucracy. 

One of the more recent threats of Fed- 
eral control on private enterprise was 
directed at the television industry by 
Federal Communications Commission 
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Chairman Newton N. Minow. Accord- 
ing to newspaper reports, the FCC Chair- 
man has implied that TV stations may 
lose their licenses unless they knuckle 
under to his programing formula. 

Like any other television viewer, I 
enjoy some programs and I dislike oth- 
ers, but I certainly have no wish to see 
the shows I dislike banned from pres- 
entation by a directive from Washing. 
ton. Obviously, somebody in America 
likes them or they would not be able 
to retain a sponsor. 

Television is still a relatively new 
medium, It has made significant strides 
toward superior programing in recent 
years. There is still room for improve- 
ment, of course, but I am for letting the 
industry map these improvements with 
encouragement rather than interference 
from Federal officials. 

In this connection, I wish to commend 
to my colleagues an excellent column 
written by David Lawrence dealing with 
this subject, which appeared in the May 
18 edition of the Washington Evening 
Star. I ask unanimous consent that this 
provocative commentary be printed in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL DICTATION OF BROADCASTING—UNITED 

STATES SCORED AS MOVING TOWARD CONTROL 

WHILE OTHER FREE NaTIONs Discarp It 


(By David Lawrence) 


At a time when the entire world, with the 
exception of the Communist-bloc countries, 
is moving away from government cortrol 
and state monopoly in television broadcast- 
ing, the United States under the Kennedy 
administration is moving toward Govern- 
ment dictation. 

This may be due to the lack of business 
background among high officials inside the 
administration here, and particularly it may 
be due to the failure of the new chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
Newton N. Minow, to understand the pri- 
vate enterprise system as it relates to broad- 
casting. 

For, when Mr. Minow says he wishes the 
broadcasting stations to alter their programs 
so as to cater more to the cultural and edu- 
cational side, he fails to understand that 
radio and television are supported by the 
efforts of American businesses to get sales 
for their products. The sponsors of TV 
programs pay large sums not only to cover 
the expense of the mechanical facilities of a 
broadcasting company but also the entire 
cost of actors, writers, technicians, pro- 
ducers and other personnel. 

The companies which spend their money 
to sponsor programs naturally want sales 
so as to pay their own costs of production 
and their employees. The whole national 
output of $500 billion a year is directly re- 
lated to how many and what kind of prod- 
ucts will be bought by the public. 

Television and radio go to a large degree 
to what is termed a “mass audience.” The 
sellers of products want as many potential 
purchasers as possible to listen to their 
messages. There are, of course, some com- 
panies whose sales messages are of interest to 
a limited group, and this includes what is 
known as goodwill or institutional or fi- 
nancial advertising. But, critics of television 
programs do not understand that for the 
most part, the companies that use television 
are interested in reaching the maximum 
number of listeners. 
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So, when a Government official comes along 
and says, in effect, that these companies 
should content themselves with smaller 
numbers of listeners, this is tantamount to 
saying that the advertisers should be con- 
tent with a lack of effective results and 
should take the losses flowing from such a 
curtailed sales effort. 

Unless, of course, private sponsors are will- 
ing to buy time for programs that will bring 
to them sales results to justify their expendi- 
tures, the television and radio stations will 
lose money and the Government will have 
to subsidize them. This means political 
control and Government interference with 
the operations of private business. 

Interestingly enough, Great Britain, which 
started out with a government-owned 
and government-controlled television net- 
work, without any advertising now is con- 
fronted with the full-fledged competition of 
a privately esstablished network which not 
only takes advertising, but today have the 
bigger audiences. 

These programs are very much like Amer- 
ican TV—in fact, some of the most popu- 
lar are reruns of American TV shows. The 
same thing is happening in Canada, in Ja- 
pan, in Mexico, and in Latin America. 

So it is surprising to see the head of the 
FCC in this country trying to turn the clock 
back. For it is inevitable that, if his threat 
is fulfilled—to take away station licenses 
unless they conform to his rules as to the 
programs that shall be broadcast—then tele- 
vision in America will be paralyzed. 

Somehow many theorists who get into 
Government do not understand the work- 
ings of the free-enterprise system. Also, 
some people who have been applauding Mr. 
Minow’s program do not realize that time 
cannot be paid for by the television com- 
panies themselves but only by the advertisers 
who are willing to buy time. And why should 
the latter spend their sales money to cater to 
a minority of listeners when they can alter- 
natively use those same funds in newspapers, 
magazines, direct-by-mail, billboards, and 
other forms of advertising available to them 
and puff their wares as much as they please? 

Mr. Minow has brought consternation to 
the whole television industry by his threat 
to use the Government’s licensing power to 
discipline radio and television stations. For 
they themselves have no control over the 
money the advertisers want to spend for 
programs which can interest the maximum 
number of people. 

Not everybody who watches a television 
show pays attention to sales messages any 
more than ads in newspapers or magazines 
are read by 100 percent of the readers. But, 
as the late Albert D. Lasker, the great genius 
of modern advertising, once jestingly said to 
this correspondent: “We don’t pay for our 
ads in unopened magazines. We only pay 
for our ads in those magazines that are 
opened and read and get us results.” 

The Government cannot guarantee sales 
results to the advertisers if it starts to insist 
upon programs that will satisfy the few 
rather than the many. The answer to the 
demands for cultural and informative pro- 
grams is to present some, of course, on the 
national networks as is already being done 
by those advertisers who sponsor them. But 
there cannot be an end on television to 
crime shows, westerns and stories of the 
ingenuity of detectives, any more than there 
can be a burning of books dealing with those 
same subjects. 

The real answer to the cries of the egg- 
heads and highbrows is to establish separate 
networks subsidized by the Government—if 
no other way can be found to finance them. 
But no advertiser will spend his money 
wastefully. He will spend it only to get 
results in sales. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Scripps Howard newspapers are carrying 
a series of articles on the problem of the 
unemployed in America. This series, 
written by their labor writer, Dickson 
Preston, traces the cause of the human 
suffering it so well describes and analyzes 
the causes and suggested solutions. 

Mr. Preston, a native son of Indiana, 
has made a great contribution to the 
public knowledge of this situation by 
these articles. I ask unanimous consent 
to have the first of this four-part series 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I intend to insert the remaining articles 
and to comment at length on them and 
the problem with which they deal at 
some time in the future. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Our Joss Have VANISHED—THE HARD 
CorE UNEMPLOYED—THEY HAUNT YOuR 
DREAMS 
(You see defeat in their faces. You 

hear their bitter griping, their woeful ex- 

cuses. Americans out of a job—and there 
are 5 million of them—while our great in- 
dustrial machine grows steadily more effi- 
cient and productive. Automation, or just 
human, individual reasons; or is a lot of 
their trouble the result of unemployment re- 
lief programs that don’t face up realistically 
to the problem? Scripps-Howard’s labor 
writer Dickson Preston has been talking to 
scores of the hard-core idle in big produc- 
tion centers, and tells their diverse stories 
in a series of four articles, “Our Jobs Have 
Vanished,” starting today.) 
(By Dickson Preston) 

At a scarred desk in a Pittsburgh employ- 
ment office, Lawrence A. Kannagiser stared 
at his strong, capable, and now unproductive 
hands. 

“They closed the plant down for good,” he 
said. “On my 5lst birthday, last June 9. 
I’d been there 20 years. I’ve only found 1 
day’s work since.” 

In Detroit’s mammoth Cobo Hall, where 
the United Auto Workers were holding a con- 
vention, it was the same story. 

“Four years ago,” said Leonard Hermon, 
“the company employed 138 cutters in the 
shop where I worked. Then they brought in 
a machine that replaced 125 of us. 

“What’s going to happen to me now? 
Nothing. I’m 59 years old, you know.” 

SUM-UP 

Bill Maniaci, only 38 but also a member 
of the unhappy fraternity of the unem- 
ployed, summed up his problem this way: 

“I’ve tried all over to get a job but my 
trouble is I can’t pass a physical. I had a 
heart attack 3 years ago.” 

Then there was Welder Jim Chiodi of 
Coraopolis, Pa., who said: “I saw the hand- 
writing on the wall when they started to 
bring in those automatic welding machines. 
So I spent $1,200 of my savings on a course 
in hotel management. Now I can’t even get 
a hotel job if I work for free.” 

And Louisa Joba of Detroit, who worked 
for a glass company which moved out of 
town—and who hasn’t worked since. “Like 
a dumbbell,” she said, “I quit school in the 
12th grade. I was in too big a hurry to get 
married.” 

THE PICTURE 

There they are. Five out of 5 million 
Americans who have no jobs. Five out of 
nearly a million who have been unemployed 
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6 months or more. Five to stand for what 
Washington experts like to call the “hard 
core” or “structurally” unemployed—the 
men and women whose jobs have vanished 
and who may never find regular work again. 

In nearly every city, their ranks are grow- 
ing steadily. 

There were, the records show, 1.7 million 
jobless at the peak of prosperity in 1953; 
2.8 million in the boom of 1956; 3.6 million 
a year ago. When this recession ends, econ- 
omists say we'll be lucky if the figure doesn’t 
top 4 million. 

Talk to these “hard core” unemployed, as 
I have been doing recently, and they will 
haunt your dreams. For they are not just 
people out of a job. They are the culls of 
the labor force—the old, the ill, the not-very- 
bright, the unskilled, unschooled, unwanted. 
In the bright new world of the 1960’s, there’s 
likely to be no place for them. 

And many of them know it. It shows in 
their defeated faces, in the bitter things 
they say. 

NIGHTMARISH 

Hermon, for instance, told me of the 
“nightmare” of standing in line waiting to be 
processed for relief. He made clear it was 
the worst moment of his life. And he added 
bitterly that he had been “tossed on the 
scrap heap of automation.” 

(He probably has reason to feel that way. 
The UAW estimates there are 165,000 former 
auto workers whom the industry will never 
need again.) 

Maniaci, angry at what he considers un- 
justified auto assembly line speedups, said: 
“The working man just isn’t considered as 
good as a machine. If a machine breaks 
down they come running. If a man breaks 
down they just haul him out and don’t even 
replace him. They make others absorb his 
work.” 

And Kannagiser thought social security 
should start at 50. “Sixty-two, that’s no 
good,” he said. “What am I supposed to 
do for the next 10 years?” 


YEARS AND YEARS 


Most of them worked steadily—and pro- 
ductively—for many years. Kannagiser, for 
instance, had 20 years’ seniority at Crucible 
Steel’s park works in Pittsburgh when the 
company closed it down as obsolete a year 
ago. Others told me proudly, “I worked 5 
days a week all through the big depression,” 
or “I’ve always had a job until now.” 

But no more. And today’s jobs, as Labor 
Secretary Arthur Goldberg has said, are 
going to the young, the bright, the skilled, 
the educated. 

Probably it has to be that way. An ef- 
ficient industrial machine—which the coun- 
try must have to compete in tomorrow’s 
world—can only be operated with efficient 
workers. 

But that doesn’t solve the problem of what 
happens to the growing number of men and 
women who don’t fit in. 


DOLE ISN’T THE ANSWER 


In gathering the material for his four ar- 
ticle series, the first article of which appears 
here, Mr. Preston set out only to find how 
the so-called hard core of the jobless are 
living, what happened to their jobs and what 
they have to say about it. He doesn’t sug- 
gest any answers, but the stories of these 
men suggest some of the things wrong with 
the general approach to the problem. 

Unemployment compensation, even ex- 
tended, is not an answer. Make-work jobs 
are no answer. Even retraining is an answer 
only in some instances. 

These are the men whose jobs, in most 
cases, are gone forever. Their qualifications 
for work are obsolete. This is the price, per- 
haps, of great technological improvements, 
of new products. Automation is the popular 








villain, but not necessarily the true cause 
of all this. 

While there are 5 million unemployed 
there are jobs going begging. 

Northwestern University has just finished 
a survey of firms planning to hire college 
graduates next month. While the survey 
showed a 6-percent increase in the demand 
for graduate engineers, it showed a drop of 
3.2 percent in nontechnical jobs. There is 
the gist of the story. 

Mr. Preston’s articles dramatically illus- 
trate the plight of the man out of work. 
This is a problem which threatens to stay 
with us for a long time to come. . It deserves 
the thoughtful concern of industry, unions 
and all others. There obviously is no single 
Panacea, but we can’t go on always merely 
keeping these people on a dole. 





U.S. SENATE GIVES RECOGNITION 
TO WEST VIRGINIA WEEK AND 
TO THE COMMEMORATION OF 
THE 98TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CREATION OF THE STATE 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
Senate Resolution 149, to commemorate 
the 98th anniversary of the creation of 
the State of West Virginia, which has 

‘been cleared by the leadership on both 

sides. My granddaddy and other rela- 
tives fought against what was done, but 
I am glad te report the resolution today. 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution 
submitted by the West Virginia Senators 
(Mr. Ranpo.tPpH and Mr. Byrp]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the week of June 18-24 
be set aside as West Virginia Week in com- 
memoration of the State’s ninety-eighth an- 
niversary and in recognition of the continu- 
ing contributions of West Virginia to the 
strength of this National Union. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, that 
resolution came before a subcommittee 
consisting of myself, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLetian], and the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Keatrne]. 
It has our full and unequivocal ap- 
proval. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
behalf of West Virginians I am grateful 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and his col- 
leagues, to the very able majority and 
minority leaders, and to the genial and 
accommodating senior Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], who so gen- 
erously yielded time for these remarks. 
They have been most cooperative and 
helpful in bringing Senate Resolution 
149 before the Senate for consideration 
and adoption at this time. 

In the presentation of this resolution, 
I have been joined by my colleague from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. 

We felt it particularly appropriate this 
year, during observances being held 
commemorating the centennial anni- 
versary of the Civil War, to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the State of West 
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Virginia, born of the tragic conflict of 
the War Between the States, observes on 
June 20 of this year the 98th anniversary 
of its creation as a State by order of a 
proclamation by President Lincoln. 

Then, too, West Virginia provides an 
actual and symbolic link between the 
North and South, and during the years 
of America’s westward expansion was a 
main artery of trade and commerce be- 
tween the eastern seaboard and the 
western frontiers. 

Our State occupies a vital role in pro- 
viding fuels and timber for American 
industry, and a vast modern industrial 
and chemical complex has been created 
within our Ohio and Kanawha Valleys. 
Also, West Virginia has maintained an 
important position in American glass, 
pottery, and ceramics industries. 

It is appropriate to point out, also, 
that the citizens of West Virginia are 
now engaged in an ambitious coopera- 
tive program of revitalizing the economy 
of their State, and modernizing and 
beautifying their communities, farms, 
and highways to enhance the natural 
grandeur of the West Virginia scenery 
for the benefit of all. 

During the week of June 18 through 
24, West Virginians, under the leader- 
ship of my longtime esteemed friend, 
Phil Conley, and the Education Founda- 
tion, will make an active and intense 
effort through all media of communica- 
tion to focus attention upon programs 
of revivifying the social, cultural, and 
economic conditions of our State. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is fitting 
that the Senate of the United States 
should resolve that the week of June 18 
through 24 be set aside as “West Vir- 
ginia Week” in commemoration of the 
State’s 98th anniversary and in recog- 
nition of the continuing contributions of 
West Virginia to the strength of this 
National Union. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 





THE CONSTITUTION OF LIBERTY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the RrEcorp 
comments on and excerpts from “The 
Constitution of Liberty,” the author be- 
ing Dr. F. A. Hayek, a distinguished 
student of public affairs. 

Recently it was my privilege to at- 
tend a meeting of the Yosemite Con- 
versation Club at Yosemite National 
Park, and a most interesting discussion 
was led by Mr. H. Oehlmann, execu- 
tive vice president of the Yosemite Park 
& Curr, Co. 

I was so impressed that I asked Mr. 
Oehlmann to prepare a condensation of 
Dr. Hayek’s philosophy for insertion in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpts were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

COMMENTS ON AND ExcerPts From “THE 

CONSTITUTION oF LIBERTY” 
(By FP. A. Hayek) 

“The Constitution of Liberty” is divided 

into three parts. Part I is entitled “The 
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Value of Freedom.” Part II is “Freedom 
and the Law.” Part III is “Freedom in the 
Welfare State.” Part II is omitted from this 


summary for lack of space. Some readers 
justifiably may consider it the most impor- 
tant part of the book, but it is deleted here 
in favor of the philosophical discussion of 
individual liberty in part I and the timely 
consideration of specific aspects of the wel- 
fare state in part III. Moreover, the im- 
portance of rules of law is inherent in the 
author’s entire presentation. 


1. LIBERTY AND LIBERTIES 


The author's definition of liberty or free- 
dom is “that condition of men in which 
coercion of some by others is reduced as 
much as possible in society.” 

Freedom “presupposes the existence of a 
known sphere in which circumstances 
cannot be shaped by another person.” 

2. THE CREATIVE POWERS OF A FREE CIVILIZATION 

“Civilization begins when the individual 
* * * can make use of more knowledge than 
he has himself acquired.” Hayek warns 
against confusing conscious knowledge with 
the growth of civilization, as such growth ac- 
tually is the result of previous adaptations 
and the elimination of inappropriate 
conduct. 

“The case for individual freedom rests 
chiefly on the recognition of the inevitable 
ignorance of all of us concerning a great 
many of the factors on which the achieve- 
ment of our ends and welfare depends.” 
“Liberty is essential in order to leave room 
for the unforeseeable.” “It is because free- 
dom means the renunciation of direct con- 
trol of individual efforts that a free society 
can make use of so much more knowledge 
than the wisest ruler could comprehend.” 

While the importance of freedom of 
thought is readily apparent (e.g., scientific 
research) there is insufficient recognition of 
the body of knowledge that has been ac- 
quired by freedom of action. “It is not only 
in his knowledge, but in his aims and values 
that man is the creature of civilization. 
These values are created and altered by the 
same evolutionary forces that have produced 
our intelligence.” 

The author discusses competition and or- 
ganization. Organization is a powerful 
means of achieving progress. The exponent 
of liberty has a quarrel only with “all-exclu- 
sive, privileged, monopolistic organization, 
against the use of coercion to prevent others 
from trying to do better.” 


3. THE COMMONSENSE OF PROGRESS 


After mentioning what he calls “the fash- 
fonable disillusionment about progress,” 
Hayek proceeds to demonstrate its essential 
character. 

He points out that “the history of civiliza- 
tion is the account of a progress which, in 
the short space of less than 8,000 years, has 
created narly all that we regard as charac- 
teristic of human life.” All this happened 
after more than half a million years of man’s 
existence as a wandering hunter. It is ab- 
surd to consider this a result of insight into 
any laws of evolution. 

Progress depends upon inequality. “The 
ambitions of the many will always be deter- 
mined by what is as yet accessible only to 
the few.” The rapid advance we have come 
to expect “cannot proceed on a uniform 
front but must take place in echelon fash- 
ion, with some far ahead of the rest.” Hayek 
quotes the statement of the sociologist 
G, Tarde that “the luxuries of today are the 
necessities of tomorrow.” 

As a society grows wealthier through such 
progress the time lag is reduced. The in- 
equalities are less than between the hungry 
and the well fed, or between the ill clad and 
the well dressed than between varying de- 
grees of what would have been luxuries for 
anyone a few years earlier. And as this 
process continues there grows a_ greater 
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tendency to provide more goods and services 
for a constantly increasing mass market. 

Deliberate attempts to redistribute wealth 
on egalitarian principles are detrimental to 

ss. Hayek contrasts the relative stag- 
nation of formerly rich, but now welfare- 
oriented states like Britain and the Scan- 
dinavian countries with the dynamism, 
competitiveness and rapid progress of free 
enterprise states like West Germany, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. 

Hayek warns that the so-called underde- 
veloped countries will not permit the West 
to stagnate in safety. He says that “the 
consequences of past progress; namely, 
worldwide extension of rapid and easy com- 
munication of knowledge and ambitions— 
have largely deprived us of the choice as to 
whether we want continued rapid progress.” 
“At this moment, when the greater part of 
mankind has only just awakened to the 
possibility of abolishing starvation, filth, 
and disease and as a first reaction has be- 
gun to increase in number at a frightening 
rate, even a small decline in our rate of 
advance may be fatal to us.” 


4, FREEDOM, REASON, AND TRADITION 


Hayek traces historically the British and 
French traditions of freedom and deplores 
the fact that the differences between them 
are less well understood today than a hun- 
dred years ago. In defining the contrast of 
the two traditions Hayek quotes the British 
historian, J. S. Talmon, as follows: “One 
finds the essence of freedom in spontaneity 
and the absence of coercion, the other be- 
lieves it to be realized only in the pursuit 
of an absolute collective purpose;” and one 
stands for organic, slow, half-conscious 
growth, the other for doctrinaire deliber- 
ateness; one for trial and error procedure, the 
other for an enforced solely valid pattern.” 
Hayek agrees with Talmon that the second 
view, i.e. the French tradition, has become 
the origin of totalitarian democracy. 

“None of these conclusions are arguments 

t the use of reason, but only argu- 
ments against such uses as require any ex- 
clusive and coercive powers of government.” 


5, RESPONSIBILITY AND FREEDOM 


“Liberty and responsibility are insepa- 
rable.” 

Acceptance of this belief has declined and 
“responsibility has become an unpopular 
concept.” Liberty and responsibility are 
complementary because “the argument for 
liberty can apply only to those who can be 
held responsible.” 

Pursuit of the individual’s aims, whether 
approved or disapproved by his fellows must 
be permissible so long as he does not en- 
eroach upon the “private spheres” of others. 

“The burden of choice that freedom im- 
poses” under the changed conditions of the 
modern world is a source of wide dissatisfac- 
tion. Hayek develops the theme that present 
day complexities make the disciplines more 
difficult, and that the size and mobility of 
urban populations have destroyed the fa- 
miliar associations which lent a sense of se- 
curity. These changed conditions encour- 
aged further ‘‘the increased demand for pro- 
tection and security from the impersonal 
power of the state.” 


6. EQUALITY, VALUE, AND MERIT 


“I have no respect for the passion for 
equality, which seems to me merely ideal- 
izing envy.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr. 

“Equality of the general rules of law and 
conduct is the only kind of equality con- 
ducive to liberty and the only equality we 
can secure without destroying liberty.” 

* * * if the result of individual liberty 
did not demonstrate that some manners of 
living are more successful than others, much 
of the case for it would vanish.” 

Hayek stresses the fact of native inequal- 
ity among individuals and deals effectively 
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with the “hallowed phrase” that ‘all men 
are born equal.” He says “We do not object 
to equality as such. It merely happens to be 
the case that a demand for equality is the 
professed motive of most of those who desire 
to impose upon society a preconceived pat- 
tern of distribution.” 

Criticism by reformers is directed mainly 
against the inequalities produced by family, 
inheritance, and education, and Hayek treats 
them in succession. As for the family, he 
points out the “curious contrast between the 
esteem most people profess for the institution 
and their dislike of the fact that being born 
into a particular family should confer 
upon a person certain advantages.” 

Secondly, there is no reason to limit this 
transmission to “morals, taste, and knowl- 
edge.”” There is, of course, neither greater 
merit nor any greater injustice involved in 
some people being born to wealthy parents 
than in others being born to kind and in- 
telligent parents.” Inheritance has now 
given way to education as the focus of 
“equalitarian agitation.” 

The author proceeds to attack the argu- 
ment for applying standards of merit. He 
says “It would probably contribute more to 
human happiness if, instead of trying to 
make remuneration correspond to merit, we 
made clearer how uncertain is the connection 
between value and merit.” 

7. MAJORITY RULE 

The theme of this chapter is the need for 
liberalism (in the classic, not the modern 
sense) to defend itself against the dangers 
of current majority opinions. “Liberalism 
is a doctrine about what the law ought to 
be, democracy a doctrine about the manner 
determining what will be the law.” “The 
dogmatic Democrat feels, in particular, that 
any current majority ought to have the 
right to decide what powers it has and how to 
exercise them, while the liberal regards it as 
important that the power of any temporary 
majority be limited by long-term principles.” 
“There is no reason why there should not 
be things which nobody has the power to 
do.” 

“Majority decisions tell us what people 
want at the moment, but not what it would 
be in their interest to want if they were 
better informed.” “Advance consists in the 
few convincing the many. New views must 
appear somewhere before they become ma- 
jority views.” 

“The resolutions of a majority are not the 
place to look for such superior wisdom 
which, in a certain sense, the products of 
spontaneous social growth may 
“Majority decisions are peculiarly liable, if 
not guided by accepted common principles, 
to produce overall results that nobody 
wanted.” 

“Changes in political and social beliefs 
necessarily proceed at any one time at many 
different levels. We must conceive of the 
process * * * as filtering slowly from the 
top of a pyramid, where the higher levels 
represent greater generality and abstraction 
and not necessarily greater wisdom.” 

“If politics is the art of the possible, po- 
litical philosophy is the art of making po- 
litically possible the seemingly impossible.” 
The political philosopher “will often serve 
democracy best by opposing the will of the 
majority.” 

“Once it is generally accepted that ma- 
jority decisions can merely indicate ends, 
and the pursuit of them is to be left to the 
discretion of the administrators, it will soon 
be believed also that almost any means to 
pursue those ends are legitimate.” 

“Significantly enough, we find * * * that 
most supporters of unlimited democracy 
soon become defenders of arbitrariness.” 
“If it is to survive, democracy must learn 
that it is not the fountainhead of justice.” 
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8. EMPLOYMENT AND INDEPENDENCE 


The author points out that the ideals and 
principles discussed so far were developed in 
a society where formers of opinion were 
independents rather than employed persons, 
as is now the case. The aims, interests, and 
views of the presently employed majority 
are so different as to threaten freedom. 

“When an employed majority determines 
legislation and policy, conditions will tend 
to be adapted to the standards of that 
group and become less favorable to the in- 
dependent.” “Taxation comes to be based 
on a conception of income which is essen- 
tially that of the employee. The paternal- 
istic provisions of the social services are 
tailored almost exclusively to his require- 
ments.” “The fact that most people must 
earn their living does not make it less 
desirable that some should not have to, that 
a few be able to pursue aims which the rest 
do not appreciate.” 

The almost complete disappearance of the 
class of gentlemen scholars of earlier years, 
such as Darwin, Macauley, Grote, Lubbock, 
Motley, Henry Adams, Tocqueville, and 
Schliemann, “has produced a situation in 
which the propertied class, now almost ex- 
clusively a business group, lacks intellectual 
leadership and even a coherent and defensi- 
ble philosophy of life.” 


17. THE DECLINE OF SOCIALISM AND THE 
RISE OF THE WELFARE STATE 


This chapter is headed by a quotation 
from Associate Justice Louis Brandeis: 

“Experience should teach us to be most 
on our guard to protect liberty when the 
Government’s purposes are beneficent. 
Men born to freedom are naturally alert to 
repel invasion of their liberty by evil- 
minded rulers. The greatest dangers to lib- 
erty lurk in insidious encroachment by men 
of zeal, well meaning but without under- 
standing.” 

In the last decade socialism as a method 
has collapsed. The ultimate aim of “social 
justice” remains the same, but the socialist 
parties are bankrupt of ideas and are seek- 
ing new means to hold their following. 

Hayek proceeds to relate that while social- 
ist methods are largely discredited, the aim 
of “social justice” by further redistribution 
of incomes remains unabated. We are per- 
haps in greater danger because “Unlike so- 
cialism, the conception of the welfare state 
has no precise meaning.” ‘The kind of wel- 
fare state that aims at ‘social justice’ and 
becomes ‘primarily a  redistributor of 
goods’ * * * is bound to lead back to so- 
cialism and its coercive and essentially ar- 
bitrary methods.” 

The welfare state inevitably leads to the 
expansion of administrative agencies and 
their dispensation of administrative law. 
“The same reasons that generally make the 
impatient reformer wish to organize such 
services in the form of government monop- 
olies lead him to believe also that the au- 
thorities in charge should be given wide dis- 
cretionary powers over the individual.” 


18. LABOR UNIONS AND EMPLOYMENT 


As may be expected, Hayek considers the 
problems occasioned by the privileged posi- 
tion of labor unions as among the most dam- 
aging consequences of departure from the 
“rules of law’? and among the most serious 
threats to a free society. “The present co- 
ercive powers of unions rest chiefly on the 
use of methods which would not be tolerated 
for any other purpose and which are opposed 
to the protection of the individual’s private 
sphere.” Hayek insists that this situation 
must be changed if society is to remain free 
and if the unions, in fact, are to escape com- 
plete domination and regulation by the state. 

We need to return in this field “to the 
principles of the rule of law and to their 
consistent application by legisitaive and ex- 
ecutive authorities.” 
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19. SOCIAL SECURITY 


Under the heading there is a quotation 
from the London “Economist”: 

“The doctrine of the safety net, to catch 
those who fall, has been made meaningless 
by the doctrine of fair shares for those of 
us who are able to stand.” 

Hayek recognizes the greater need and 
propriety in a complex and wealthy state 
“to provide for the extreme needs of old age, 
unemployment, sickness, etc.,” even when 
individuals could and should have made such 
provision themselves. It is when there is 
compulsion to monopolize all these services 
in a unitary apparatus of the state that lib- 
erty suffers. He also raises serious questions 
whether the workers who are paying the 
taxes would do so voluntarily if the choice 
were put to them directly. 

Hayek cites the “extreme complexity and 
consequent incomprehensibility of social se- 
curity” as additional hazards to a free so- 
ciety. 

Minimum provision invariably gives way 
to adequate provision. The author warns 
seriously that “the present system brings 
increasing benefits to ever larger numbers 
of recipients, all provided by the taxes of a 
diminishing proportion of workers.” Unfor- 
tunately, the political appeal of increased 
social security is irresistible to the office- 
seekers. 


20. TAXATION AND REDISTRIBUTION 


Hayek considers it unfortunate that “re- 
distribution by progressive taxation has come 
to be almost universally regarded as just.” 

The asssurance of early advocates of pro- 
gressive taxation was that, of course, the 
whole proposal would be highly unfair if 
not kept within moderate limits. The au- 
thor laments the effect of progressive taxa- 
tion on incentive, but regrets it even more 
as a misdirection of resources. The so- 
called exhaustion of investment opportuni- 
ties is due largely to a fiscal policy which 
eliminates a wide range of opportunities that 
private capital might profitably undertake. 

The wage concept of the wage-earning 
majority is “meaningless for men whose task 
it is to administer resources at their own 
risk and responsibility and whose main aim 
is to increase the resources under their con- 
trol out of their own earnings.” 

The author concludes the chapter with- 
out much optimism but with the sugges- 
tion that we need “a principle that will limit 
the maximum rate of direct taxation in some 
relation to the total burden of taxation.” 


21. THE MONETARY FRAMEWORK 


At the head of the chapter is a quotation 
from John Maynard Keynes as follows: 

“There is no subtler, no surer way of over- 
turning the existing basis of society than 
to debauch the currency. The process en- 
gages all the hidden processes of economic 
law on the side of destruction, and does it 
in a manner which not one man in a million 
is able to diagnose.” 

Hayek’s own opening sentence reads: ‘“The 
experience of the last 50 years has taught 
most people the importance of a stable 
monetary system.” 

Since money has greater effect on the mar- 
ket than do commodities “it is important 
that the rate at which money is spent should 
not fluctuate unduly.” “With government 
in control of monetary policy, the chief 
threat in this field has become inflation.” 
Hayek points to the vicious fact that “it is 
even more true that it was the effects of 
inflation that strengthened the demand for 
welfare measures. Governments have suc- 
cessively extricated themselves from current 
political difficulties by debasing the value of 
money.” Inflation “is particularly dangerous 
because the harmful aftereffects of even 
small doses of inflation can be staved off 
only by large doses of inflation.” 
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Hayek suggests that it would be well to 
have “some mechanical rule which aims at 
what is desirable in the long run and ties the 
hands of authority in its short-term deci- 
sions.” 

The author concludes this chapter with 
the observation that: “It is no accident that 
inflationary policies are generally advocated 
by those who want more government con- 
trol”—but they are not the only ones. 
“There is perhaps nothing more disheart- 
ening than the fact that there are still so 
many intelligent and informed people * * * 
who are induced by the immediate benefits 
of an expansionist policy to support what, in 
the long run, must destroy the foundations 
of a free society.”’ 


22. HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 


“Civilization as we know it is inseparable 
from urban life.” “Yet the advantages of 
city life * * * are bought at great cost.” 
“Moreover, the costs involved in large num- 
bers living in great density * * * do not 
necesarily or automatically fall on those who 
cause them but may have to be borne by all.” 

The author cites the paralyzing conse- 
quences of rent ceilings, which were first 
imposed as emergency measures in Europe 
in World War I. “Any fixing of rents below 
the market price inevitably perpetuates the 
housing shortage.” 

Now, in addition to rent control “public 
housing or building subsidies have come to 
be accepted as a permanent part of the wel- 
fare state. It is little understood that, un- 
less very carefully limited in scope and 
method, such efforts are likely to produce 
results very similar to those of rent restric- 
tion.” 

In discussing slums Hayek states the prob- 
lem clearly thus: “If we want to abolish the 
slums, we must choose one of two alterna- 
tives: we must either prevent these people 
(the tenants) from taking advantage of what 
to them is part of their opportunity, by 
removing the cheap but squalid dwellings 
from where their earning opportunities lie, 
and effectively squeeze them out of the cities 
by insisting on certain minimum standards 
for all town dwellings; or we must provide 
them with better facilities at a price which 
does not cover costs and thus subsidize both 
their staying in the city and the movement 
into the city of more people of the same 
kind.” 


23. AGRICULTURE AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


This chapter begins with a characteristi- 
cally lucid explanation of the farm problem, 
which is sufficiently familiar to us. If left 
alone it is a simple redistribution of land use 
and manpower, but everywhere government 
has interferred. 

The author believes that “There are few 
developments which give one so much cause 
for doubt concerning the ability of demo- 
cratic government to act rationally or to 
pursue any intelligent designs, once it throws 
principles to the wind and undertakes to 
assure the status of particular groups.” 

In commenting on resources, Hayek recog- 
nizes that different types present different 
problems, but he rejects the idea that “the 
community has a greater interest in and 
foreknowledge of the future than the 
individuals.” 

He concludes this chapter with the ob- 
servation that it is quite appropriate for the 
Federal Government to provide for “recrea- 
tion, or the preservation of natural beauty or 
of historical sites or places of scientific 
interest, etc.” so long as “the taxpayer knows 
the full extent of the bill he will have to 
foot and has the last word in the decision.” 


24. EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


Hayek declares that compulsory education 
up to a certain minimum standard is de- 
sirable and that “democracy is not likely to 
work with a partly illiterate people.” 
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But the author promptly warns us that “The 
very magnitude of the power over men’s 
minds that a highly centralized and 
government-dominated system of education 
places in the hands of the authorities ought 
to make one hesitate before accepting it too 
readily.” 

“The greatest dangers to freedom are likely 
to come from the development of psychologi- 
cal techniques which may soon give us far 
greater power than we ever had to shape 
men’s minds deliberately.” 

A “difficult problem is how much educa- 
tion is to be provided at public expense and 
for whom such education is to be provided 
beyond the minimum assured to all.”’ The 
author proceeds to demonstrate the diffi- 
culties. There is a strong case for concen- 
trating ‘‘on the higher education of a small 
elite, which today would mean increasing 
that part of the population getting the most 
advanced type of education rather than pro- 
longing education for large numbers. Yet, 
with Government education, this would not 
seem practicable in a democracy, nor would it 
be desirable that authority should determine 
who is to get such an education.” 

The author makes no pretense of offering 
ready solutions for the problems of selec- 
tion. But he is keenly apprehensive of the 
results of widespread tendencies to apply 
egalitarian standards in the field of educa- 
tion. 

Hayek reminds us again that “Nowhere is 
freedom more important than where our 
ignorance is greatest—at the boundaries of 
knowledge.” 

He concludes this chapter and the book 
by quoting the words of Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, which John Stuart Mill put in front 
of his essay “On Liberty”: “The grand, the 
leading principle, toward which every argu- 
ment in these pages directly converges, is 
the absolute and essential importance of 
human development in its richest diversity.” 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have 
come to the conclusion that I must op- 
pose the pending bill in its present form. 
I would like to make entirely clear that 
in so opposing I do not say that our 
school systems are doing all that they 
should for our children; that we should 
maintain the status quo, or that we 
should not attempt to offer greater op- 
portunities for a better education, better 
facilities for all of our children. Indeed, 
quite obviously, the future leadership of 
our country will depend on the skill, in- 
tellect, and preparedness of all of our 
present and future student generations. 

But, Mr. President, I do not feel that 
the end which the proponents of this 
legislation wish to reach justifies the 
means they have used in attemptme to 
reach that end. 

Some provisions of the bill and some 
of the omissions in the bill are entirely 
unacceptable to me. 

I have always felt that the granting of 
Federal funds for school construction 
was acceptable and in the national inter- 
est. This bill has been so loaded with 
authorizations for many other purposes 
as to stray far beyond the original pur- 
pose for which it was proposed. For ex- 
ample, the bill would now permit pay- 
ments for fuel and electricity, for the 
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services performed about the school 
grounds, such as chalking the marks on 
the football field and the purchase of 
school athletic uniforms and equipment, 
and no one’ knows how much more. 

We have heard the hue and cry for 
more classrooms for our students, and 
I surely will not dispute that in some 
States there surely is such a need. But 
the testimony of Charles H. Boehm, 
superintendent of public instruction for 
Pennsylvania, before the Education Sub- 
committee, for example, indicates that 
the major portion of Pennsylvania’s al- 
locations would not be applied to school 
construction at all. 

So, Mr. President, it is obvious that 
the main concern is not for the construc- 
tion of students’ classrooms but is politi- 
cally motivated to relieve local govern- 
ments of their obligations. 

I would like to point out a further 
objection I have to the bill as it now is 
before the Senate for consideration. 

For the life of me I cannot under- 
stand how we in the Senate can author- 
ize the appropriation of Federal dollars 
for projects that are not for the use of 
all our children. Enough has been said 
on this subject already, but I cannot 
let this opportunity pass without stat- 
ing my objections to this avoidance of 
congressional responsibility. 

Every day we read in the papers what 
this administration is doing for all the 
people of this country. Every day we 
hear in the halls of Congress how the 
so-called “liberal” majority protects the 
welfare of all the people. And yet, here 
we have the administration and its 
spokesmen in Congress asking all of its 
citizens and their representatives to 
support a program that only part of 
them can enjoy. 

I must add that I haven’t heard of 
late, “What can I do for my country?” 

Has the philosophy of the end justifies 
the means become the byword for con- 
gressional action? If it has in some 
areas, I hope that the majority of the 
Congress will uphold the principles 
which would benefit all the people rather 
than just some or most of the people. 

As you know, Mr. President, I sup- 
ported and helped draft the Bush 
amendment which, unfortunately was 
defeated by a vote of 61 to 25. This 
amendment would have authorized the 
Commissioner of Education to withhold 
Federal funds from States which were 
not proceeding in good faith to comply 
with the desegregation decisions of the 
Supreme Court. This proposal was 
faithfully promised by both political 
parties in their campaign platforms. I 
might add that 54 of these votes were 
cast by the majority party which played 
@ different tune during the recent polit- 
ical campaign. As I said in the course 
of my remarks, it was not that the music 
was a little out of tune but, rather, the 
band has stopped playing. The promise 
of the majority party proved to be mere 
campaign oratory. 

Mr, President, this was a moral issue 
which, in the present state of our times 
and in view of the continuing concern 
which we should feel as to the rights of 
human beings and the dignity of individ- 
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uals, warranted favorable consideration 
by this body. For the life of me I could 
not understand what was wrong with 
stating that the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, in allocating funds in any State, 
should comply with the law. 

This was not a harsh amendment 
which States proceeding in good faith 
could not live with. This amendment 
simply directed that evidence of good 
faith and honorable intent be shown. 
Through the use of the word “proceed- 
ing’ some evidence of forward action, 
some will to comply with the decisions of 
our courts, was all that would have been 
required. 

The argument was used that, if the 
amendment as introduced and modified 
by the senior Senator of Connecticut, 
was adopted, a number of school districts 
which were doing their best to comply 
with the Supreme Court decision would 
be penalized. My senior colleague from 
Pennsylvania introduced in the REcorpD 
a table taken from the December 1960 
issue of the Southern School News. 
This table shows the number of school 
districts desegregated, among other de- 
tails. A study of this chart reveals that 
10 of the States that would receive the 
most dollars over and above their esti- 
mated tax payment have a total of 3,048 
school districts. Only 168 of these dis- 
tricts have desegregated. Also, Mr. 
President, 130 of these districts are in 1 
State which has 1,531 districts. Thus, in 
the other 9 States, we have only 38 of 
1,517 districts desegregated. 

What does this amount to when we 
count the children? Well, Mr. President, 
we find that in these 10 States we have 
a total of 2,461,198 Negro children en- 
rolled in elementary and secondary 
school. Of this total, we have only 4,249 
Negro children allowed to go to school 
with white children. If we exclude the 
State with the larger number of dis- 
tricts desegregated, we find that only 
749 Negro children out of 2,203,263 en- 
rolled Negro children enjoy the same 
privileges as all children enjoy in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in view of these figures, the 
rights of millions of children are forfeited 
because of the argument that 0.034 per- 
cent of such children now enjoy equal 
privileges under the law. 

Mr. President, another plank of the 
Democratic platform questionably titled 
“The Rights of Man” has been cast aside. 

Another argument was used against 
this amendment along the line that if 
adopted it would defeat the Federal aid 
bill. Why would it defeat the bill? _Was 
it because the amendment was unac- 
ceptable to the members of the Republi- 
can Party? I need only to point out, Mr. 
President, that the members of the party 
whose platform was titled “The Rights 
of Man” cast 54 of 61 votes against the 
amendment. It is clear, Mr. President, 
that the amendment was unacceptable 
to the Democratic National Party, not 
because it would defeat the school bill, 
but for other quite obvious reasons in- 
volving the compromise of human rights 
for pragmatic political considerations. 

Mr. President, recently the National 
School Boards Association went on 
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record opposing “further extension of 
Federal aid to education until the school 
boards of Amertca express the need for 
such funds.” This forthright action was 
taken by representatives of local school 
boards all over Pennsylvania and the 
Nation. Who is better qualified than our 
school directors at the local level to de- 
termine whether the intervention of the 
Federal Government, as here provided, 
is really needed? 

Finally, as an elected official of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, I must 
do my best to represent the best inter- 
ests of the people of Pennsylvania, as 
well as of the Nation as a whole. 

It is for this reason that I carefully 
studied the report of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee on this 
bill. At this point, Mr. President, I 
would like to call attention to page 3 of 
the committee report in which the ma- 
jority states: 

It [the committee] recognizes the financial 
difficulties with which many of our States 
and communities are faced, and it has given 
heed to the legitimate fears of State and 
local governments that the sharply increased 
taxation at the local level needed to finance 
public education might result in industry 
outfiow. 


Now, Mr. President, this section of the 
report is most interesting in that the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has lost 
considerable industry in recent years. 
This industry in the most part has moved 
to States with a lower tax rate based on 
lower assessments. Does the majority 
report wish to imply that if such States 
should have to raise their low tax rates 
they might suffer an outflow of indus- 
try? Where? To what States? Have 
not these States with a low tax rate at- 
tracted industry away from our Com- 
monwealth for that very reason? If such 
States should raise their property taxes 
to provide education equal to that in 
Pennsylvania for their children, would 
Pennsylvania industry then find moving 
to such States so inviting? 

I do not feel, Mr. President, that the 
taxpayers of Pennsylvania should be 
called upon to finance industry “tax 
havens” at a cost of causing further un- 
employment and loss of revenues. 

Nor should Pennsylvania taxes be 
used to finance segregated school sys- 
tems. 

Mr. President, we recently passed a 
depressed area bill in this body. I sup- 
ported this legislation after advocating 
action in this area for many years. My 
Commonwealth has seven areas classi- 
fied as major depressed areas. It has 
10 smaller areas which would qualify 
under the depressed area bill. I re- 
cently supported the extended unem- 
ployment compensation program so as to 
alleviate the hardships suffered by the 
unemployed in Pennsylvania, as well as 
elsewhere. I recently supported the 
minimum wage bill not only for the pur- 
pose of raising the wage scale but as well 
to equalize wages throughout the coun- 
try so that our industry might not find 
moving from Pennsylvania as attractive 
as before, when lower wages were in 
existence in other parts of the country. 
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I was elected to represent the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, not to rub- 
berstamp programs that would take 
money from the citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania to help other States, which, in 
turn, because of this help, could main- 
tain low taxes and entice Pennsylvania 
industry for that reason. I am by no 
means overlooking my responsibility to 
the Nation as a whole, but I am begin- 
ning to think that the day of the “free 
ride” by some of our States should at 
least be slowed down if not stopped. 

We saw a move on this floor last week 
to put a provision in this bill that would 
have left no question on whether funds 
could be used for segregated schools. I 
feel that the theory of “having one’s cake 
and eating it, too” is a fine idea but not 
with the taxpayers’ money. 

In endorsing the administration’s pro- 
gram on Federal aid, the Pennsylvania 
superintendent of public instruction said, 
and I quote—page 942, hearings: 

Pennsylvania takes the position that even 
though it does not benefit by this provision 
that this is a National program and not one 
designed for States with special ability. 


This, I could endorse if all the States 
were doing what they could under rea- 
sonable tax rates for the education of 
all of their children. Does Mr. Boehm 
say that Pennsylvania is a State of 
“special ability.” A State with approx- 
imately 16 depressed areas; a State 
which my colleague, the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania, estimated at the 
time of extended unemployment com- 
pensation hearings as having 544,000 un- 
employed. This is among the highest 
ratio of unemployed in the country. 

Mr. President, under the committee 
bill, the hearings developed that the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania would 
receive a total of $132,079,251 for three 
years, or $16.56 per school age child. 
Only eight States and the District of 
Columbia receive less per school age 
child than would Pennsylvania; now 
we have doubled the amount for the 
District of Columbia. 

In the meantime, Pennsylvania would 
be paying out approximately $180 mil- 
lion in taxes under this program. In 
checking the chart on page 346 of the 
hearings, I find under the column 
headed “Net aid received from other 
States,” “Pennsylvania—None.” Yet, 
Mr. President, 33 of the 50 States re- 
ceived such aid ranging from ap- 
proximately $1.06 million to approxi- 
mately $72 million, which would be 
the amount that North Carolina would 
benefit over and above its own esti- 
mated taxpayments. In checking the 
State of Georgia, I find that it would 
receive approximately $51 million over 
and above its estimated taxpayments. 
Mississippi was not to be denied, as 
we find that she would receive ap- 
proximately $39 million. And Alabama, 
the site of so much recent unrest, 
would receive approximately $48 mil- 
lion over and above its estimated tax- 
payments. Under the proper circum- 
stances I think the people of Pennsyl- 
vania, as hard pressed as they are, would 
be willing to lend a helping hand to her 
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sister States, but then I find that the 
depressed State of Pennsylvania is called 
upon to help the “poor” State of Texas. 
A check reveals that this “poor” State, 
the home of natural gas and oil wells, 
would receive $49 million. This, Mr. 
President, was the final frosting on the 
cake, or sweetening of the bill. 

Mr. President, under the column “Net 
aid paid to other States,” not one of 
the above-mentioned States is credited 
with 1 cent of aid to their sister States. 

Mr. President, the argument is used 
that -many of these so-called poorer 
States are spending a higher percentage 
on education than some of their sister 
States with “special ability,” whatever 
that term really means. But these per- 
centages do not take into consideration 
that real property in many of the so- 
called poorer States enjoys a low tax 
rate. For example, in 1956—the last 
year for which the Bureau of the Census 
provided figures—it was estimated that 
one of these States had $4.2 billion in 
estimated market value taxable real 
property. Of this amount, only $302 
million was taxed, an assessment rate of 
7.2 percent of the real market value. 
The national average of the assessed 
value to real market value was 30.4 per- 
cent. Mr. President, Pennsylvania’s per- 
centage was 32.5 percent—higher in our 
cities—but a check reveals that, of the 
nine States that benefit most from this 
bill in dollar amount, only one is above 
the national average and five are below 
20 percent of assessed value to real mar- 
ket value. 

Mr. President, in my years in the 
House and the Senate, I have quite of- 
ten voted for nationwide programs. I 
have not voted simply on a sectional 
basis or for sectional reasons, but I have 
tried to protect the interest of the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania and, at the same 
time, where reasonably justified, to bene- 
fit all of the people of all of the country; 
but there are instances, such as this bill, 
which would deprive Pennsylvania of 
tax resources without the sort of na- 
tional benefit its sponsors claim for it. 

Thus, Mr. President, in representing 
Pennsylvania, I feel I would be doing a 
grave injustice to the people of my Com- 
monwealth to call upon them to shoulder 
a greater tax burden at this time. 

I wish the bill provided for building 
classrooms for all the students in our 
country on a basis of reasonable fair 
sharing of the burden by the several 
States. 

It does not. 

I shall, therefore, vote against the bill. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, during the 
almost 7 years that I have been in the 
Congress, I have always supported Fed- 
eral aid to education. I have favored 
Federal assistance in improving educa- 
tion in this country, and would be 
happy to vote for any bill which aided 
education effectively and equitably. 

Therefore, it is with deep reluctance 
that I must vote against the pending 
bill, for reasons which I shall briefly 
describe. 

First, the bill brutally discriminates 
against Connecticut by placing our State 
at the bottom of the list in aid received, 
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though it is at the top of the list in 
taxes paid to pay for the aid. During 
the 3-year life of the law, the people 
of Connecticut will be taxed about $55 
million to pay the costs. But our State 
will receive a mere $15 million in aid. 
Thus, for the taxpayers of Connecticut, 
the bill means only a $40 million subsidy 
to pay for education in other States. 

Second, the proposed legislation in the 
long run will damage education in Con- 
necticut and in some other States 
rather than help it. The aid our State 
receives, $5 million a year, will amount 
to about 3 percent of our total State 
educational effort. This insignificant 
amount will not build schools in Con- 
necticut, nor will it raise teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

But the increase in Federal taxation 
which this bill will require will make 
Connecticut taxpayers less able and less 
willing to pay higher local and State 
taxes for education. ‘They cannot do 
anything about the Federal taxation 
which takes almost $4 from them for 
every dollar of educational aid received. 
But they can and probably will express 
their frustration by voting against local 
school budgets and school bond referen- 
dums. This is the inevitable result of 
forcing the people of a few States to 
carry burdens that should be borne by 
all States. 

Third, this bill offends justice by in- 
cluding private and parochial school 
children in the formula which deter- 
mines the amount of aid going to public 
schools. Under this bill, the Federal 
Government is saying to the parents of 
several million children in private and 
parochial schools, ‘“We are going to give 
your State so many dollars a year for 
every child in a private or parochial 
school. But we have made sure that not 
a penny of this aid can be used for edu- 
cation in these schools. 

Mr. President, so long as these chil- 
dren are excluded from the bill, it is an 
offense against logic and justice to count 
them only for purposes of increasing the 
aid which goes to public schools. 

Fourth, I oppose this bill because the 
Prouty amendment transformed it from 
an emergency measure designed to deal 
with a temporary shortage of class- 
rooms and teachers into a permanent 
general aid to education bill under 
which the Federal Government will as- 
sume such purely local responsibilities 
as the lighting and heating of schools, 
the care of lawns, and the providing of 
chalk and erasers. Thus, Federal money 
will be used, not to remove educational 
deficiencies, but to pay for trivialities 
and routine expenses which are local ob- 
ligations, if local government is to mean 
anything. 

In summary, I oppose this bill be- 
cause in my judgment it is not an aid 
to education bill at all. It is a tax 
redistribution bill. It will do little to 
improve education in America. Instead 
it will tend to transfer the burden of 
paying for education from local gov- 
ernment to the Federal Government. 
And it will do so under an unjust for- 
mula which will force the few States 
which are already, doing an adequate 
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job for their children to foot the bill for 
education in the rest of the country. 

For these reasons I oppose the pas- 
sage of this bill and will vote against it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted at this point in 
the Recorp a statement which I made 
on May 18 in support of the Javits- 
Cooper amendment, and remarks which 
I made on May 23 against the Prouty 
amendment. The defeat of the Javits- 
Cooper amendment, and the adoption 
of the Prouty amendment, led to my de- 
cision to oppose this legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp IN 
SUPPORT OF JAVITS-COOPER AMENDMENT TO 
THE FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION BILL MADE 
ON THE FLOOR OF THE SENATE THURSDAY, 
May 18, 1961 


I am a supporter of the Javits-Cooper 
amendment. Isupport it because it provides 
a far more acceptable formula for distribut- 
ing Federal aid for school construction and 
teachers’ salaries than the committee bill. 

I was led to this position, first, by the 
problem of my own State of Connecticut and, 
second, by my concern for the national 
picture. 

The committee bill provides only $9.26 for 
each Connecticut school age child, the lowest 
amount granted to any State under the 
committee bill. At the present time, the 
average educational expenditure per child in 
Connecticut is around $420. Action pending 
before the State legislature will raise that 
figure to about $450 and local action in many 
of our 169 communities will raise that figure 
closer to the $500 mark. 

Against these figures, the $9.26 per school 
age child provided by the committee bill is 
insignificant. It will scarcely make a dent 
in the educational problem of Connecticut. 
And to get this marginal aid, the taxpayers 
of Connecticut will be required to spend 
several dollars in Federal taxes for each dol- 
lar of aid they receive. 

As a small sweetener, the committee bill 
permits private and parochial school chil- 
dren, which number about 18 percent of Con- 
necticut’s school population, to be counted 
for Federal aid purposes. The private and 
parochial schools, of course, will not receive 
this money. Their children will merely be 
used as justification for raising the total 
which goes to the public schools. 

This violates basic equity, since it provides 
Federal money to States for financing educa- 
tion for which the States bear no expense. 
And it adds insult to injury to parents of 
private and parochial school children who 
not only receive no aid but also find their 
great effort and sacrifice recognized only as 
a basis for increased aid to public schools. 

Under the committee bill, Connecticut is 
at the bottom of the list in aid received, and 
at the top of the list in taxes paid to finance 
this aid. 

Connecticut, though it has many serious 
economic problems and around 80,000 un- 
employed, ranks as the most prosperous State 
in the Union. I am, of course, happy about 
this. Our relative prosperity does not arise 
because we have any unusual natural re- 
sources. We have practically no natural 
resources. The prosperity of Connecticut 
has been built over long decades by the thrift, 
ingenuity, know-how, and hard work of its 
people. And, frankly, our people are getting 
& little tired of having their achievement 
used as a basis for discrimination in a 
variety of Federal programs. 

I have voted on occasion for programs 
which tax Connecticut citizens dispropor- 
tionately for the benefit of other sections of 
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the country. I have done it because this 
is one country, one people, with one common 
cause. I believe that when we help Ameri- 
cans anywhere, if the program is reasonable, 
we help Americans everywhere. 

Because of Connecticut’s high standing in 
personal income, the people of our State 
stand to be taxed more for Federal programs 
than any other State. There are many pro- 
grams of vital interest to the Nation, such 
as conservation, agriculture, public power, 
reclamation, irrigation, and others which by 
their nature have little application to Con- 
necticut. Yet we are willing to support these 
programs with our tax dollars because they 
are important to the Nation, and Connecticut 
is a part of the Nation. 

But we have before us today a problem 
which does apply to Connecticut. Our 
State, like other States, needs help in the 
field of education and it is entitled to get 
that help on an equal basis with other 
States. 

Even if the allowance per school child was 
the same in every State, Connecticut would 
still be giving more than it gets because of 
its high income position. But on top of this 
inherent disproportion, there has been added 
a discriminatory formula under which Con- 
necticut receives the least though it pays 
the most. This is unfair. 

The Javits-Cooper amendment provides a 
reasonable formula for dealing fairly with 
all States and dealing adequately at the 
same timg with the national interest. It 
provides a basic payment of $20 per pupil to 
all States. It does not abuse commonsense 
by paying the public school system for the 
expenses borne by private and parochial 
schools. And for the several States which, 
because of their relative poverty, have spe- 
cial educational problems, the amendment 
provides extra money. 

This is a formula that I can support. 
Under it, Connecticut would receive al- 
most $8.4 million as opposed to the $5.2 
million under the committee bill. And as 
a matter of principle, it would treat Con- 
necticut on an equal basis with most other 
States, making special allowances for the 
grave problems of the States least able to 
help themselves. 

I congratulate my colleagues for offer- 
ing this amendment and I am privileged to 
join with them in its support. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR THOMAS J. DoDD ON 

THE FLOOR OF THE SENATE May 23 OPPOSING 

THE Prouty AMENDMENT 


Mr. Dopp. I find myself in very consider- 
able agreement with the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, who has pretty well expressed my 
own views. 

I am opposed to the pending amendment. 
It would transform the present aid to educa- 
tion bill from a program aimed at two par- 
ticular emergencies, the shortage of class- 
rooms and the shortage of teachers, into a 
general aid to education bill that would be 
used to finance everything from cutting 
grass in front of the school to replacing 
wornout light bulbs. 

I oppose this amendment on practical 
and philosophic grounds. The bill reported 
out by the committee is a very modest bill 
in comparison to the total educational need. 
Its impact upon my State would be an addi- 
tion of about 3 percent to the total amount 
spent for education, and there is no State 
where the impact would be greater than 
about 12 percent. 

Thus, if the bill is to be at all effective, 
and if these modest amounts are not to be 
merely melted into the general education 
fund where their impact will be negligible, 
the Federal money provided must be aimed 
at certain limited objectives. This money 
can be effectively used to finance the build- 
ing of schools that might otherwise not be 
built. It can be effectively used in raising 
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the salaries of teachers in the poorer school 
districts to a higher level. But to attempt 
to do more with this limited Federal aid 
would only dilute the program and spread it 
so thin as to destroy its purpose. 

My second objection is on the ground of 
public philosophy. The committee bill, 
however inequitable some of its provisions 
may be, does not violate the principle that 
education is primarily a local responsibility. 
Rather, it acknowledges that temporary 
emergency conditions exist and that Fed- 
eral help is required to meet specific prob- 
lems that are presently beyond the means 
of local governments. 

The classroom shortage, for instance, was 
brought about by an abnormally low school 
building program during 15 years of depres- 
sion and war from 1930 to 1945, followed 
by an unusually high birth rate from 1945 
on. Federal aid for school construction is 
aimed at restoring the balance and when 
it is restored, it is my hope that this part 
of the program will come to an end. But 
the pending amendment would use Federal 
funds to finance routine maintenance costs, 
the heating and lighting of schools, the up- 
keep of school grounds, and all the other 
normal day-to-day expenses. These ex- 
penses are clearly the obligation of local 
and State authorities. 

Mr. LAuscHE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a question? 

Mr. Dopp. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LauscHeE. I would like to direct the 
question also to other Senators who have 
participated in the discussion. What would 
prevent a local school board from using its 
normal appropriation of moneys to hire 
teachers and then to substitute reduction 
through the use of funds which it would 
get from the Federal Government, ultimately 
putting itself in the identical position that 
it occupied before it received Federal aid? 
What is there in the bill in that regard? 

Mr. CiLarK. I would like to answer that 
question, if the Senator from Connecticut 
will permit me to do so. 

Mr. Dopp. Certainly. 

Mr. CiarK. We would have to rely for 
control on the State educational authority, 
which in my State would be effective. It 
might not be as effective elsewhere. How- 
ever, so far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, if the Prouty amendment is 
adopted, there will be no control at all. 
Without the Prouty amendment, there 
would be maintained the three purposes, 
with certification that the money is being 
used for those purposes. 

Mr. LauscHe. However, the certification 
could be made that the money was being 
spent for one of those three purposes, with- 
out the establishment of the fact that the 
Federal money had been used to supplement 
the moneys that have been expended before 
the Federal money was granted. The local 
moneys could be diverted to such operations 
as are contemplated by the Prouty amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CiarK. Of course, there is the mainte- 
nance of effort clause in the bill, which would 
still be in the law. 

Mr. Dopp. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Nebraska yield me 2 additional min- 
utes? 

Mr. Hruska. I yield 2 additional minutes 
to the Senator. 

Mr. Dopp. I wish to complete my state- 
ment. 

Somewhere we must draw the line as to 
what local and State governments must do 
for themselves and what they can legiti- 
mately expect the Federal Government to 
help them to do. The pending amendment 
would transform the most basic and funda- 
mental of local responsibilities into an obli- 
gation of the Federal Government. I can- 
not support this concept, and I therefore 
oppose the amendment. 
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I have been informed by the able Senator 
from Vermont {Mr. Provrr] that he has re- 
ceived a wire from Connecticut’s Commis- 
sioner of Education William J. Sanders, ex- 
pressing support of the Prouty amendment. 

Commissioner Sanders is an extremely able 
and knowledgeable educator and I can well 
understand the desire of any commissioner 
to use these Federal funds as he thinks they 
ought to be used, without any restrictions. 
But I do not believe the Federal Government 
should finance purely local obligations and 
I think the majority of the people of Con- 
necticut share this view. I hope this amend- 
ment will be defeated. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to commend 
the Senator from Connecticut for his 
Trémarks. 

I find myself very much in the same 
position he occupies. I should like to 
have the Senate have before it a Federal- 
aid-to-education bill that I could sup- 
port. I should like to support the prin- 
ciple of the pending bill; but I cannot 
support a bill which is so unfair to my 
State, as it is likewise unfair to the State 
of the Senator who just now has spoken. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HOLLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand several Senators desire me to 
yield briefly. 

I first yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp]. 





ADDRESS BY DR. JAMES B. CONANT 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp an address by 
Dr. John B. Conant, president emeritus 
of Harvard University and former US. 
Ambassador to Germany, before the 
opening meeting yesterday of the Na- 
tional Committee on Children and Youth 
in Washington, D.C. His remarks on this 
subject are very enlightening, and I urge 
all of my colleagues in the Congress to 
read the article “Social Dynamite in Our 
Large Cities.” 

Dr. Conant’s speech has eloquently re- 
inforced the findings and conclusions of 
the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency over the past 7 
years. We, too, have witnessed the de- 
prived youth in the slum areas of our 
large cities with no hope of ever escap- 
ing the circumstances which, until now, 
prevented them from obtaining a mini- 
mum education, a decent job, and an 
equal status with other citizens of the 
United States. As we have observed, 
and as Dr. Conant has so correctly 
pointed out, it is a problem which de- 
mands immediate social planning on a 
broad basis if we are not to lose the 
minds of these young people to the prom- 
ises of others who would subvert our way 
of life. 

In our reports on youth employment 
and delinquency and education and de- 
linquency, we have continuously alerted 
the Congress to the dangers involved 
when 19 million of our citizens are rel- 
egated to ghetto existences and sub- 
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jected to the severest kinds of social 
pressures, prejudices, and policies. 

Throughout the years, the committee 
has recognized the importance of com- 
bining a sound youth employment pro- 
gram with our educational system, and 
during the past year we have gathered 
a wealth of information in these areas 
which we will share with the adminis- 
tration in the development of its various 
antidelinquency programs. It is, indeed, 
heartening to me to see such high-level 
activity in the Federal Government, and, 
as described in our most recent hearing, 
the subcommittee has “long been a voice 
crying in the wilderness” in its attempts 
to alert the people and the Congress of 
the United States to what Dr. Conant re- 
fers to as this social dynamite that has 
been developing in our large urban areas 
for the past decade. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Dr. 
Conant’s address printed at this point 
in the Recorp, in connection with my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


SocraL DYNAMITE IN OvR LARGE CITIES 


(Speech by James B. Conant before the Con- 
ference on Unemployed, Out-of-School 
Youth in Urban Areas, sponsored by the 
National Committee for Children and 
Youth, Wednesday, May 24, 1961, in Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

I appreciate the opportunity of serving as 
keynote speaker and chairman of this work- 
shop Conference on Unemployed, Out-of- 
School Youth in Urban Areas sponsored by 
the National Committee for Children and 
Youth. It is a sobering responsibility. I 
make this statement principally because I 
am convinced that the problem you ladies 
and gentlemen are here to discuss poses a 
serious threat to our free society. I submit 
that the existence in the slums of our large 
cities of thousands of youth ages 16-21, who 
are both out of school and out of work is 
an explosive situation. It is social dynamite. 

In preparation for this conference, a few 
special studies were conducted in slum areas 
of large cities to find out what the facts 
really were. In a slum section composed 
almost entirely of Negroes in one of our 
largest cities the following situation was 
found. A total of 59 percent of the male 
youth between the ages of 16 and 21 were out 
of school and unemployed. They were roam- 
ing the streets. Of the boys who graduated 
from high school, 48 percent were unem- 
ployed in contrast to 63 percent of the boys 
who had dropped out of school. In short, 
two-thirds of the male dropouts did not have 
jobs and about half of the high school 
graduates did not have jobs. In such a 
situation, a pupil may well ask, Why bother 
to stay in school when graduation for half 
the boys opens onto a dead-end street? 

An even worse state of affairs was found 
in another special study in a different city. 
In a slum area of 125,000 people, mostly 
Negro, a sampling of the youth population 
shows that roughly 70 percent of the boys 
and girls ages 16 to 21 are out of school and 
unemployed. When one stops to consider 
that the total population in this district 
is equal to that of a good-sized independent 
city, the magnitude of the problem is appall- 
ing and the challenge of our society is clear. 

I do not have to remind this audience of 
the fact that the fate of freedom in the 
world hangs very much in balance. Our 
success against the spread of communism in 
no small measure depends upon the suc- 
cessful operation of our own free society. 
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To my mind, there is no question that 4 
healthy body politic necessitates a sound 
economy and high employment. The his- 
tory of communism shows that it feeds 
upon discontented, frustrated, unemployed 
people. The present unemployment rate 
nationwide is roughly 7 percent for all age 
brackets, but unemployment among youth 
under 20 years of age is 18 percent, or nearly 
three times greater than the nationwide 
rate of all workers. These young people 
are my chief concern, especially when they 
are pocketed together in large numbers 
within the confines of the big-city slums. 
What can words like “freedom,” “liberty,” 
and “equality of opportunity” mean to these 
young people? With what kind of zeal and 
dedication can we expect them to withstand 
the relentless pressures of communism? 
How well prepared are they to face the 
struggle that shows no signs of abating? 

In a slum area where over half the male 
youth are unemployed and out of school 
we are allowing a grave danger to the sta- 
bility of our society to develop. A youth 
who has dropped out of school and never 
has had a full-time job is not likely to be- 
come a constructive citizen of his commu- 
nity. Quite the contrary. As a frustrated 
individual he is likely to be antisocial and 
rebellious. Some of this group of youth will 
end as juvenile delinquents. No one would 
claim that providing full employment for 
youth in the large cities would automatically 
banish juvenile delinquency, for we all real- 
ize that the causes of this problem are com- 
plex and there is no one solution. How- 
ever, I suggest that full employment would 
have a highly salutary effect. Moreover, I 
offer the following hypothesis for profes- 
sional social workers and sociologists to 
demolish; namely, that the correlation be- 
tween desirable social attitudes (including 
attitudes of youth) and job opportunities 
are far higher than between the former and 
housing conditions, as measured by plumb- 
ing facilities, heating, and space per family. 

Leaving juvenile delinquency aside, the 
existence of gangs of unemployed out-of- 
school youth in some neighborhoods of our 
large cities creates social problems acute 
enough by themselves. The adverse in- 
fluence of the “street” is largely a conse- 
quence of the existence of these gangs. I 
doubt if anyone familiar with a slum dis- 
trict would deny that, if all the male youth 
by some miracle were to find employment, 
the social climate would change dramatically 
for the better. Some juvenile delinquents 
would remain, gangs might not wholly dis- 
appear, but the whole attitude of the neigh- 
borhood would alter in such a way as to 
make more effective the teacher in every 
classroom. 

Unemployment is bad anywhere. Adult 
unemployment is grievous because it usually 
involves the loss of support for an entire 
family. In rural areas, towns and small 
cities, one might say that solving the un- 
employment of adults has the top priority; 
unemployment of youth may be pushed 
aside by some people as relatively unim- 
portant. But in the slums of the largest 
cities I would say the drastic reduction of 
unemployment of male youth under age 21 
is a greater need. 

Consider for a moment the longrun con- 
sequence of persistent failure of under- 
privileged youth to find work. Leaving aside 
the human tragedies involved in each in- 
dividual instance and looking at the matter 
solely in terms of the welfare of our free 
society, one sees the special position of the 
large-city slums. The boys brought up in 
slum neighborhoods, even if they came to the 
big city from the country as children, are 
conditioned to street life with all that this 
life implies. Out of work and out of school 
since they turned 16, these youth behave in 
ways that may have serious political conse~- 
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quences; similar behavior of youth in smaller 
cities would be far less serious. It is a 
matter of geography in the last analysis. 
Three factors are significant: First, the total 
size of the group of youth to whom I am re- 
ferring—the larger the group, the more dan- 
gerous; second, the density of the popula- 
tion—the number of frustrated youth per 
plock; third, the isolation of the inhabitants 
from other kinds of people and other sorts 
of streets and houses. 

If one compares the slum areas in the 
largest cities with similar districts in small 
cities, the difference as regards those three 
factors is clearly evident. The youth in the 
big-city slums dwells in the midst of a 
mammoth social complex. The surround- 
ing city extends for blocks and blocks. The 
business and industrial areas hem in the 
impoverished youth. In the case of the Ne- 
gro, added to all the negative influences of 
a slum is the absence of any evidence that 
there is a pathway out. In spite of the high, 
mobility of the family unit or perhaps be- 
cause of it, a tone is set by constant talk and 
the prevailing attitude of the older people. 
And the tone is not one to encourage edu- 
cation or stimulate ambition. The unem- 
ployed floaters on the street are walking 
evidence to all the youth that nothing can 
be accomplished through education, that 
the door of the neighborhood schoolhouse 
indeed opens on a dead end street. 

Let me emphasize that, in my opinion, 
there is no reason why this should be the 
case. I know there are those who maintain 
that, on the average, Negro children are in- 
ferior to white children in academic ability. 
I have seen no evidence to support any 
such contention. In considering the rela- 
tive abilities of whites and Negroes, let us 
examine the situation in an all-white slum 
in a city of considerable size. A careful 
study of a group of children in grade 4 of 
one such school showed that their average 
achievement level was a full year below their 
grade placement—a typical situation in any 
slum area. 

What the teachers in this school have to 
contend with is shown by a report from the 
Principal. Perhaps the greatest handicap to 
good schoolwork is the high mobility of 
the white population in the area. In this 
school mobility is very high; it is not un- 
common in similar schools to have a turn- 
over of the entire enrollment in 1 school year. 

The principal writes, “When a residential 
area composed of large, old homes formerly 
occupied by owners and single family groups 
changes, economically and socially condi- 
tions of general deterioration begin. Ab- 
sentee owners rent the property by single 
rooms or small so-called apartments of two 
or three rooms to large families. * * * Such 
conditions attract transients (who either 
cannot or will not qualify for supervised low 
income housing), the unemployed, the un- 
skilled and unschooled, and the distressed 
families whose breadwinners have either 
just been committed to prisons or mental 
institutions or who have but recently been 
released from such. The only possession 
most of these families have is children. * * * 
In such an environment all forms of evil 
flourish—the peddling of dope, drunkenness, 
disease, accidents, truancies, physical, men- 
tal and moral handicaps, sex perversions 
involving children. * * * 

“The parents of at least one-third of the 
children are either in penal institutions, are 
on probation, or have prison records. At 
least 100 children are on probation to the 
juvenile court. There has not been a day 
since I’ve been at the school that there has 
not been one or more children in detention 
at the juvenile court * * *. 

“Less than 10 percent of the children have 
Private doctors or dentists. A dental ex- 
amination of 900 children in the fall of 
1959 reveals only 44 free of cavities. The 
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eyes of every child in the school were exam- 
ined and about 300 showed some vision de- 
fects, and 30 had such serious vision 
loss that they were referred for partial see- 
ing teaching. At least one-third of the 
children are on welfare rolls or are recipi- 
ents of very small social security and/or 
veteran benefits checks. In many cases, 
however, the neediest children * * * are 
those who cannot qualify for any depend- 
ency grant. 

“Unless a school is able to educate its chil- 
dren so they may become competent and re- 
sponsible citizens its work is a temporary 
stop-gap that relieves immediate suffering 
only. Although the school is the only or- 
ganization that has instruction as its pri- 
mary responsibility, when a noble hearted 
teacher faces a barefoot, hungry, sick, dis- 
tressed child, the result is an endless chain 
of efforts to relieve such a child. 

“We realize that little or nothing can be 
done for or with the parents of the children 
who face such serious problems in their 
homes. These problems directly affect the 
child’s health, attendance, emotional and 
personal adjustment, his learning and his 
progress (or lack of it) in every respect. In 
all probability at least one-half of our chil- 
dren will be school dropouts. In our opinion 
the children need, desperately—for desirable 
development, in addition to good schools— 
good homes, churches, and communities.” 

I am quoting from an official report which, 
in acknowledging the generally low achieve- 
ment of the white children in this school, 
makes the interesting statement that “There 
is no reason to believe that these students 
as a group are inherently or genetically less 
capable than average students, but appar- 
ently because of some types of experiences in 
their lives they have been unable to develop 
their intellectual skills.” The belief ex- 
pressed in the first part of this sentence can 
hardly be based on anything firmer than an 
assumption as to the genetic uniformity of 
white children whose ancestors have for sev- 
eral generations lived in the United States. 
Such an assumption, of course, leaves out of 
account the possibility of a selective process 
occurring over the generations as some 
tended to move to one type of occupation and 
settle in one type of community. However, 
since I see no way of investigating the role 
of selective migration, I would be inclined 
to let the assumption stand unchallenged. 
Only I should argue strongly that to date we 
have no evidence to indicate that the as- 
sumption should not be broadened to in- 
clude both white and Negro students. 

For all the contrary evidence, namely, the 
poor work in school and low scores on tests 
made by Negroes, is based to a large degree 
on the performance of children in what are 
essentially slum conditions. Consequently, 
I start with the belief that, given a satis- 
factory socioeconomic background and edu- 
cational opportunity, Negro children can be 
just as successful in academic work as any 
other group. You are all aware of the dra- 
matic success that has been achieved in 
more than one instance in raising the aspi- 
rations and achievement levels of slum 
children. 

The difference between the Negro slum of 
today and the slums of the northern sea- 
port cities of 60 years ago is a difference that 
deserves attention. The worries I have ex- 
pressed about the continuation of present 
conditions may appear to be neutralized by 
contemplating the record of the past. Big 
cities have always had slums. In the United 
States it has been possible for people to 
raise themselves by their own bootstraps in 
the course of a generation. Why be alarmed 
about the present situation. Such a com- 
placent projection of the past into the ob- 
scure future is fallacious for several reasons. 
First and foremost is the fact that in the 
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past most of the inhabitants of slums were 
recently arrived white foreign immigrants. 
They knew that their predecessors for gen- 
erations had worked their way out of pov- 
erty in the cities. They were convinced that 
they could do likewise. The almost complete 
lack of such conviction—a consequence of 
the tragic story of the Negro in the United 
States—is the outstanding characteristic of 
youth in the Negro slum. Secondly, a for- 
eign immigrant came from an impoverished 
but stable society, for the most part a 
peasant society with its own ancient mores. 
The pride of family and often strong church 
connections were social cement that kept the 
slums from being complete social jungles in 
spite of the fact that the dwelling condi- 
tions were often far worse than they are 
today. 

Lastly, for most of the period of our his- 
tory, labor shortages rather than labor sur- 
pluses were characteristic. Particularly, 
unskilled laborers were in demand. When 
this was not so, namely, in the depression 
years, organized society had to step in on 
a large scale to bolster up the tottering 
social structure. Today, automation has af- 
fected the whole employment scene; there 
is much less demand for unskilled labor. 
Racial discrimination makes unemployment 
chronic for the Negro male North and South. 
In short, neither in terms of the kinds of 
people involved nor in terms of the economic 
and social setting is there much resemblance 
between the slum districts of 1900 and those 
which are the sore spots of our modern 
cities. 

What was especially shocking to me in my 
visits to the large cities in the last school 
year was the discovery that the employment 
of youth is literally nobody’s affair. To be 
sure, there are groups concerned with vari- 
ous aspects of the problem, but no single 
agency in any of the cities has the data 
as to the unemployment picture in that city. 
There is little up-to-date information about 
youth unemployment even citywide and 
only the estimate of school people about 
the slum neighborhoods. Seldom are figures 
available to distinguish between the unem- 
ployed who are high school graduates and 
those who have dropped out of school before 
completing the 12th grade. Most impor- 
tant, it is not possible to say with any 
accuracy how the unemployed youth are 
distributed among various neighborhoods. 
There is much to be done in the gathering 
of reliable statistics. The problem of un- 
employed youth in the large cities is in no 
small part a Negro problem. We do not fa- 
cilitate its solution by trying to find phrases 
to hide this fact. And it is largely a Negro 
problem in the North because of the dis- 
crimination practiced quietly but extensively 
by employers and labor unions. In an effort 
to overcome this unjust and nationally dan- 
gerous discrimination, people must not 
shrink from publishing statistics, unpleasant 
as they may be. How can we improve a sit- 
uation if we are deprived of knowledge of 
what the situation really is? And it is my 
hope that in this conference this problem 
of setting forth the facts will be thoroughly 
explored in a spirit of good will. 

At this point I imagine many of you who 
are well aware of the nature of the appalling 
problems in the big cities are wondering just 
how I became concerned about the social 
problems of the big city. Therefore, I 
thought I might take a few moments to ex- 
plain my interest and to describe briefly the 
situations I found which have caused my 
great concern. 

The subject of my first report, “The Amer- 
ican High School Today,” was the widely 
comprehensive high school found in inde- 
pendent cities that were not part of a large 
metropolitan complex. Aside from some 
short comments, I ignored both suburban 
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schools and big-city schools, both of which 
by my definition tend not to be widely com- 
prehensive because they often do not include 
a@ wide variety of elective programs. In the 
college-oriented suburb there is not likely to 
be interest in vocational programs, and in 
the big cities the existence of separate voca- 
tional schools also means a restriction of the 
elective program in the general high school. 
However, in conjunction with my study last 
year of junior high school education, I de- 
cided to take a more detailed look at schools 
in metropolitan areas—at schools in slums 
and suburbs, if you will. In the large metro- 
politan areas of New York, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Louis, one has no difficulty 
in locating examples of both. In some cases 
20 minutes’ drive will enable a person to go 
from one to the other. A visit to the high 
school serving each community will open the 
eyes of a visitor to the complexities of Amer- 
ican public education. Their basic problems 
are quite unalike, and these differences 
spring from the differences in the nature of 
the families being served. One lesson to be 
drawn from visiting a well-to-do suburb and 
a slum is all important for understanding 
American public education. That lesson is 
that to a large degree what a school should 
do and can do is determined by the status 
and ambitions of the majority of the fam- 
ilies within the community. I drew this 
conclusion after either my staff or I had 
visited metropolitan schools in and around 
many of the largest cities in the Nation— 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis. 

In the suburban high school from which 80 
percent or more of the graduates enter some 
sort of college the problems are the mirror 
image of those in the city slums, where as 
many as half the students drop out of 
school prior to graduation. The task with 
which the school people must struggle in the 
city slum is, on the one hand, how to pre- 
pare the youth for getting and keeping a 
job as soon as he or she leaves school and, 
on the other hand, to encourage those who 
have academic talent to aim at a profession 
through higher education. The task thus 
stated seems simple. In fact, as you all 
know, the difficulties are enormous. The im- 
provement of conditions in the slums is 
only in part a school problem, but the role 
of the schools is of the utmost importance. 
I am not nearly so concerned about the 
plight of the suburban parents whose off- 
spring are at present having difficulty finding 
places in prestige colleges as I am about the 
plight of parents in the slums whose chil- 
dren drop out of school or graduate without 
prospects of employment. The latter is a 
much more serious social phenomenon, and 
too little attention has been paid to it. 

, Visits to a wealthy surburb and im- 
poverished slums only a few minutes away 
jolt one’s notions of the meaning of equality 
of opportunity. On the one hand, there is 
likely to be a spacious, modern school staffed 
by as many as 70 professionals for 1,000 
pupils; on the other hand, one finds a 
crowded, often dilapidated and unattractive 
school staffed by 40 professionals for 1,000 
pupils. Expenditure per pupil in the 
wealthy suburban school is likely to be over 
$1,000; often it is less than half that in the 
slum school. To my mind, in view of the 
problems one finds, conditions in the slum 
school necessitate more staff and more money 
than in the suburban school. 

Leaving aside the suburban communities, 
I would like now to point up some of my 
observations in the large cities, especially 
in the slums, where my staff and I made 

efforts to visit schools. In each of 
the cities we visited, one can find neighbor- 
hoods composed of various minority groups. 
Many of these are areas now designated as 
“culturally deprived,” or “culturally differ- 
ent” but which in my youth would have 
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been more simply designated as “slums.” 
The schools serving such neighborhoods have 
to be visited in order for one to understand 
the nature of the tasks which the teachers 
face. 

The slum areas of certain big northern 
cities are today largely inhabited by Negroes 
who have recently moved from the South 
hoping to improve their lot. The economic 
changes in the South which have forced 
this migration are too well known to re- 
quire elaboration. The Negro is being dis- 
placed as a farm laborer, and, being unable 
because of discrimination to obtain other 
employment in the section where he was 
born, he becomes a migrant headed north. 
Between 1950 and 1960 the proportion of 
Negroes living in the South dropped from 
60 percent to 52 percent. St. Louis is said 
to be the first stopping point for many who 
make the journey, though the school people 
in Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, or New York indicate that their 
problems with the recently arrived Negroes 
from the South are quite as great as those 
which confront their colleagues in St. Louis. 
New York State now has the largest Negro 
population of any State in the Union. 

The growth of Negro slums in big cities is 
alarming. I wish that I could do more than 
direct attention. For without being an 
alarmist, I must say that when one consid- 
ers the total situation that has been develop- 
ing in the Negro slums since World War II, 
one has reason to worry about the future. 
The building up of a mass of unemployed 
and frustrated Negro youth in congested 
areas of a city is a social phenomenon that 
may be compared to the piling up of in- 
flammable material in an empty building in 
a city block. Potentialities for trouble—in- 
deed, possibilities of disaster—are surely 
there. 

Let me start by describing a slum that 
might be in any one of several of the large 
cities I have visited. The inhabitants are all 
Negroes and with few exceptions have en- 
tered the city from a State in the Deep South 
anywhere from the last month to the last 
3 years. Even the elementary schools serv- 
ing this neighborhood are plagued by the 
mobility of the families. Often the composi- 
tion of a grade will alter so rapidly that a 
teacher will find at the end of a school year 
that she is teaching but few pupils who 
started with her in the fall. In one school, 
I recall the principal stating that a teacher 
absent more than one week will have dif- 
ficulty recognizing her class when she re- 
turns. The mothers move with their off- 
spring from room to room from month to 
month and in so doing often go from one 
elementary school district to another; I am 
told that resident tenements look more like 
transient hotels. I write mothers advisedly, 
since in one neighborhood, by no means the 
worst I have seen, a questionnaire sent out 
by the school authorities indicated that 
about a third of the pupils come from fam- 
ily units (one hesitates to use the word 
home) which had no father, stepfather, or 
male guardian. Less than 1 percent of the 
parents graduated from college; 10 percent 
of the parents graduated from high school; 
only 33 percent completed the elementary 
school; and another 32 percent did not go 
that far. Contrast the situation in which 
a third of the parents have not completed 
elementary school with that in a high-in- 
come suburb where as many as 90 percent 
of the parents have bachelor’s degrees, if not 
graduate degrees. 

These Negro slums seem to vary consider- 
ably as regards the social mores. In some 
there are very bad gangs with gang warfare 
among the boys. There are also vicious 
fights outside of school between girls. The 
condition in one such neighborhood was 
summed up to one of my staff by a principal 
of a junior high school who said even he 
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was shocked by the answers to a question- 
naire to the girls which asked what was their 
biggest problem. The majority replied to 
the effect that their biggest problem was 
getting from the street into their apartment 
without being molested in the hallway of 
the tenement. He went on to say that the 
area had a set of social customs of its own. 
The streets are full of unemployed men who 
hang around and prey on the girls. The 
women are the centers of the family and as 
a rule are extremely loyal to the children, 
The men, on the other hand, are floaters, 
Similar reports from principals and teachers 
can be heard by the attentive and sympa- 
thetic visitor to the Negro slums of any one 
of several cities. 

I have so far referred only to white and 
Negro slums. In addition, a few words are 
necessary to point out that in some cities, 
New York in particular, there are slum areas 
inhabited by recent arrivals from Puerto 
Rico. In these sections, the problems are 
similar to those I have described but com- 
plicated by the difference in language. Un- 
like the American Negro from the South, 
these recent arrivals bring with them a set of 
social mores closely associated with their 
own methods of communication. At the 
same time, they often, if not always, come 
with children whose schooling has been bad. 
Clearly the problem of teaching these Puerto 
Rican children involves both a reading prob- 
lem and a problem of teaching a foreign lan- 
guage. ‘These problems are so special I shall 
not attempt to discuss them here. One 
hardly needs to point out that the existence 
of these problems adds one more complica- 
tion to the tasks confronting the adminis- 
trators and teachers in New York City 
schools. Add to these tasks the possibilities 
of interracial hostility and gang warfare be- 
tween Negroes and Puerto Ricans and the 
resentment of both toward the whites and 
one has a veritable witches’ brew which 
comes to boil with unsavory vehemence in 
certain schools in certain areas—particu- 
larly in the junior high school years. The 
amazing feature of the whole situation is 
that pupils make any progress in schools in 
certain areas of the city. 

One only needs to visit the type of school 
I am now describing to be convinced that 
the nature of the community largely deter- 
mines what goes on in the school. There- 
fore, to attempt to divorce the school from 
the community is to engage in unrealistic 
thinking, which might lead to policies that 
could wreak havoc with the school and the 
lives of children. The community and the 
school are inseparable. For example, I have 
walked through school corridors in slum 
areas and, looking into classrooms, have 
seen children asleep with their heads on 
their hands. Is this situation the result of 
poor teachers without either disc'plinary 
control or teaching ability? No, the chil- 
dren asleep at their desks have been up all 
night with no place to sleep or else sub- 
ject to unbelievable family fights and hor- 
rors through the night. Checking into one 
case, a principal told one of my staff that 
after climbing six flights of a tenement he 
found the boy’s home—one filthy room with 
@ bed, a light bulb, and a sink. In the 
room lived the boy’s mother and her four 
children. I might add that it is not un- 
usual for teachers in these schools to take 
home with them children with little or no 
place to go at night. I would ask suburban 
parents to ponder the contrast between the 
lives and the education of their children 
and the lives and education of the boys and 
girls in the schools I have been describing. 
It is after visits to schools like these that 
I grow impatient with both critics and de- 
fenders of public education who ignore the 
realities of school situations te engage in 
fruitless debate about educational philos- 
ophy, purposes, and the like. 
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I use the phrase “social attitudes,” in- 
cluding attitudes of youth, to try and sum 
up my impressions of what I have heard so 
often from the teachers in grades 1 to 8 in 
slum neighborhoods. As one teacher said to 
me, “We do quite well with these children 
in the lower grades. Each of us is, for the 
few hours of the school day, an acceptable 
substitute for the mother, But when they 
reach about 10, 11, or 12 years of age, we 
lose them. At that time the ‘street’ takes 
over. In terms of schoolwork, progress 
ceases; indeed, many pupils begin to go back- 
ward in their studies.” What can be done to 
offset the demoralizing attitude of “the 
street” in the worst of the slums? Not much 
that lies within the province of the school 
authorities alone. Here is where the social 
agency people, the juvenile court people, the 
churches—all the various groups repre- 
sented at this conference come into the 
picture. 

This last thought leads me to say that 
thus far I have spoken in negative terms for 
the most part, describing my own sense of 
shock at the slum conditions in our large 
cities, especially as these conditions relate 
to education and employment. So impor- 
tant are these problems that in putting to- 
gether a final report for the Carnegie Corp. 
I decided to publish a small book that will 
contrast the wealthy suburban schools and 
the slum schools. In this small volume I 
shall try to create a set of anxious thoughts 
in the minds of conscientious citizens who 
while living in the suburbs may work in the 
cities. I wish that I had many more con- 
structive proposals to make than I now have, 
and I am hoping that this conference, com- 
posed of people thoroughly familiar with 
slum problems, will come up with positive, 
constructive ideas that will lead to solutions. 

There are clearly many areas of concern. 
Among the more important are racial dis- 
crimination; employment practices of labor 
and management; Federal-State laws in- 
cluding insurance rates and wage scales; lack 
of jobs, as well as changing types of employ- 
ment because of automation and the neces- 
sity for more highly skilled workers; the role 
of the schools in preparing youth for em- 
ployment, especially average and below-aver- 
age youth, and in helping them make the 
transition from school to work; the coordi- 
nation of the efforts of the schools, the em- 
Ployers and labor unions, and the various 
community agencies that have a hand in 
promoting youth welfare; the role of the 
public sector of the economy at the local, 
State, and Federal level in providing employ- 
ment if the private sector of the economy is 
unable to do so. All of these questions are 
complex and controversial but will, I sin- 
cerely hope, be thoroughly aired at the var- 
ious workshop meetings in this conference. 

In closing, I should like to express my own 
views on a very few of the subjects just 
mentioned about which I feel strongly. In 
the first place, there are those who would 
Say that what goes on in the schools should 
not have any direct connection with the 
community or the employment situation. I 
completely reject this idea. The school, the 
community, and the employment picture 
are and should be closely tied together. I 
am not impressed by the holding power of a 
School as a criterion of its quality; but 
neither am I impressed by the argument 
that a boy who fails to get along in school 
ought to drop out. It all depends. The 
situation in which a boy drops out of school 
only to roam the streets is quite different 
from the situation in which a boy drops out 
and finds satisfactory employment. Full- 
time schooling for certain youths through 
grade 12 may be good or bad depending upon 
the employment picture. What goes on in 
the school ought to be conditioned in large 
measure by the nature of the families being 
served, the vocational plans and aspirations 
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of the students, and employment opportuni- 
ties. 

To sum up, I submit that in a heavily 
urbanized and industrialized free society the 
educational experience of youths should fit 
their subsequent employment. This should 
be so whether a boy drops out of school 
in grade 10, after graduation from high 
school, or after graduation from college or 


university. In any case, there should be a. 


smooth transition from full-time schooling 
to a full-time job. 

This is an ideal situation admittedly and 
one which is at present approached only in 
the learned professions and in a few in- 
stances the occupations for which under- 
graduate college courses provide the neces- 
sary training. In the case of the learned 
professions, those in charge of the last stage 
in the educational journey—the professors 
of law, of medicine, and those who direct the 
research of candidates for the Ph. D.—have 
usually a sense of responsibility for their 
students based on their own passionate in- 
terest in promoting the best interests of 
their profession. Graduates of some under- 
graduate professional courses in some insti- 
,tutions are also often assisted in finding 
employment. Engineering is perhaps the best 
example. With the present shortage of teach- 
ers, professors of education have no difficulty 
in finding jobs for their students. While 
the universities or colleges do not accept re- 
sponsibility for the placement of their grad- 
uates, many, if not all, spend time and 
money in helping the young man or woman 
to find a job. In many cases the subsequent 
career is followed with interest and assist- 
ance is provided in reemployment. Sixty 
years ago the situation was very different. 
Concern with placement of college and uni- 
versity graduates was a product of the de- 
pression years. The change, I believe, has 
been important and in the best interests of 
both the individual and society. For the 
college graduate who has received a general 
or liberal education without majority in a 
professional or semiprofessional field, many 
difficulties of finding a suitable job will re- 
main. Still, by and large, one can say at the 
college and university level a considerable 
fraction of the youth involved make a smooth 
transition from education to a job. 

When we examine the situation at the 
high school level, we find quite a different 
state of affairs. Although in many high 
schools a half or more of the graduates seek 
employment immediately on graduation, 
only in a few cities does one find an effec- 
tive placement service. And I make this 
statement without intending any reproach 
to either social agencies or to guidance 
counselors. The obligations of the school 
should not end when the student either 
drops out of school or graduates. At that 
point the cumulative record folder concern- 
ing a student’s educational career is usually 
brought to an end. It should not be. To 
my mind, guidance officers, especially in the 
large cities, ought to be given the responsi- 
bility for following the post-high school 
careers of youth from the time they leave 
school until they are 21 years of age. Since 
compulsory attendance usually ends at age 
16, this means responsibility for the guid- 
ance of youth ages 16 to 21 who are out of 
school and either employed or unemployed. 
It is with the unemployed out-of-school 
youth that I am especially concerned—espe- 
cially the boys, for whom the unemployment 
problem is more severe than for girls. This 
expansion of the school’s function will cost 
money and will mean additional staff—at 
least a doubling of the guidance staff in 
most of the large cities; but the expense is 
necessary, for vocational and educational 
guidance must be a continuing process to 
help assure a smooth transition from school 
to the world of work. The present abrupt 
break between the two is unfortunate. 
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What I have in mind suggests, of course, a 
much closer relationship than now exists 
between school, employers, and labor unions, 
as well as social agencies and employment 
offices. 

There is no question that the school peo- 
ple in the large cities face a gigantic task 
in their efforts to prepare youth from im- 
poverished homes for useful lives as respon- 
sible citizens and productive workers. I have 
the heartiest respect for the dedicated men 
and women who with limited means and fa- 
cilities are doing the best job they can to 
overcome the adverse influence of the home 
and street in the big-city slum. As one of my 
associates who had spent the best years of his 
life as principal of a suburban public high 
school put it, “I visited junior high schools 
in New York City in some of the worst areas. 
I expected to find blackboard jungles; in- 
stead I found schools with high moral, tight 
discipline, imaginative principals and teach- 
ers.” My own visits were largely confined to 
similar schools in Chicago, Detroit, and St. 
Louis, and my admiration for what is being 
done in those cities is equal to that of my 
colleague for what he saw in New York City. 

Not that all problems have been solved. 
Far from it, as you all know. Reading is the 
essential tool for success in school and on 
the job, and although in this area much has 
been done, much remains to be done, par- 
ticularly with respect to gaining the inter- 
est of the parents in the success of their 
children, reducing class size, and providing 
for more remedial reading teachers. De- 
centralized administration in the big cities is 
surely a step in the right direction by 
bringing the schools closer to the people. A 
new look is needed at vocational programs, 
especially for the below-average students 
who are rejected by the vocational people 
and academic people alike. Much remains 
to be done for the future dropout to ease the 
break between school and job. It appears 
that the only jobs available for unskilled 
workers in the decade ahead will be in serv- 
ice occupations, a fact of considerable im- 
portance in educational planning. 

As you all know better than I, many of 
the large cities have made attempts to pre- 
pare these youths for work. Adult educa- 
tion courses, work-study programs of various 
sorts—these are all evidence of a continuing 
interest of the schools in furthering edu- 
cational opportunities for out-of-school 
youth and ought to be expanded. Finally, 
I have been told many times that an im- 
portant obstacle in improving the education 
of slum children is the fact that the teachers 
who may have taught in schools for a num- 
ber of years with a certain kind of student 
body suddenly find themselves engulfed by 
slum children whom they do not understand 
and for whom they fail to recognize the 
need for changes in the curriculum. In 
many cases, a reeducation of the teachers 
becomes necessary. 

In short, there is much that schools are 
doing but much more that they should do. 
Money in many instances is the key—reme- 
dial reading teachers, smaller classes, guid- 
ance counselors cost money. I have already 
noted the vast disp between the 
amount spent per pupil in the wealthy sub- 
urbs and that spent in the slums of the big 
city. 
But even if the schools were to improve 
their services drastically, there would still 
remain what seems to me the crux of the 
situation—the presence or absence of em- 
ployment opportunity. Whereas I have in- 
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public funds can really be operated on a 
truly nondiscriminatory basis. Therefore, it 
seems to me that unless local management 
sere labor take up the challenge, it may be 

for Congress to appropriate funds 
for public work programs to alleviate the 
problem of unemployment among youth 16 
to 21 in the large cities. 

In view of the past discriminatory em- 
ployment practices by both management and 
labor, action at the Federal level may become 
a necessity. Even if there were no discrim- 
ination, it might become a necessity if the 
private sector of the economy is unable to 
provide sufficient jobs. 

In conclusion, let me repeat my sense of 
shock as I contemplate conditions in our 
big cities with respect to youth in slum 
neighborhoods. The problems are _ the 
result of a social situation the roots of 
which run back to the days of slavery and 
the result of an economic problem which is 
in part a reflection of the total unemploy- 
ment situation and in part a result of racial 
discrimination among labor unions and 
employers. To improve the work of the 
slum schools requires an improvement in 
the lives of the families who inhabit these 
slums, but without a drastic change in the 
employment prospects for urban Negro 
youth, relatively little can be accomplished. 
I close by urging that our large city prob- 
lems be analyzed in far more detail than in 
the past and with a far greater degree of 
frankness. Neighborhood by neighborhood 
we need to know the facts, and when these 
facts indicate a dangerous social situation 
the American people should be prepared to 
take drastic measures before it is too late. 
I wish this conference all success as it 
tackles this extremely urgent and perplexing 
problem of unemployed, out-of-school youth 
in our large Cities. 
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The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield now to the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHE]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States today de- 
livered a message to a joint session of 
this Congress. I can subscribe substan- 
tially to all that he recommended, and 
do so with great enthusiasm. Moreover, 
I believe I shall find no difficulty in im- 
plementing, by my action, his recom- 
mendations. Ido have some doubt about 
the great need, within 10 years, to put a 
man on the moon and bring him back. 
I am not sure that objective has the 
vitality which has been ascribed to it. 

The President, however, among other 
things, said: 

It will be necessary to hold tightly to 
prudent fiscal standards; and I must request 
the cooperation of the Congress in this re- 
gard—to refrain from adding funds to pro- 
grams, desirable as they may be, to the 
budget. 


I merely want to point out that, in the 
consideration of the bill now pending 
before this body, we have added the cost 
of $250 million over the expenditure 
recommended by the President when he 
sent his message to Congress on the type 
of bill he wanted passed in order to aid 
education. 

If by deed we want to carry out what 
the President recommended by word, we 
can save $250 million by doing what the 


President suggested in his message 3 
months ago. 

I recognize that the Senator from 
Oregon claims the President changed his 
mind between the time he made his rec- 
ommendation and submitted the bill and 
the time the committee acted on it. I 
think perhaps the President was per- 
suaded and begged to change his judg- 
ment to conform to that of the 
committee. 

We can Save $250 million by following 
what the President said: 

I must request the cooperation of the 
Congress in this regard—to refrain from 
adding funds to programs, desirable as they 
may be. 


My final hope is that, if the additional 
$250 million is in the bill when it comes 
out of both Houses and goes to the Presi- 
dent, he will veto it, under the declara- 
tion that it does not conform with what 
he recommended in his message and in 
his bill, and that the Congress added 
funds to the program in excess of what 
he recommended. 

Finally, I remind the Senate what the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] 
said the other day—it was only in the 
last few hours of the assembly of the 
committee that the thought was evolved 
that the $250 million would be added and 
that children in the parochial schools 
would be counted together with those in 
the public schools, using that count as 
the basis for making the allocation, even 
though not 1 penny will go to the paro- 
chial school pupils. 

Finally, I say to the parochial school 
students, understand that this Congress 
has counted you—16 percent of the 
school population between the ages of 
5 and 17—to fix the amount that will be 
paid to the States. Parochial school 
pupils, you may think that, because you 
are counted, you are going to get a part 
of this money. Do not be beguiled. You 
have been used as the basis to increase 
the allocation, without your getting 1 
penny of it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I desire to take only half 
a minute to say to my dear friend from 
Ohio that something tells me he is not 
going to vote for the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am not. 

Mr. MORSE. As an old teacher, when- 
ever any student flunked my course, I 
thought it was my failure more than 
his. I am so sorry we have not been 
able to be better teachers so the Sen- 
ator from Ohio would get a passing grade 
in the seminar which has been in prog- 
ress here. 

With respect to what the Senator from 
Ohio has said, I merely wish to say that 
the President is a keen student. It did 
not take him long, after he looked at 
the facts, to recognize how right we were 
in our recommendations with regard to 
changing the bill. I am pleased to tell 
the Senator we have the enthusiastic 
support of this bill by that honor student 
in this seminar. I want to relieve the 
Senator from Ohio of any hope, if he has 
any hope, that the bill is going to be 
vetoed if the Congress has the good 
judgment to pass it. 
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Mr, LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
reply? 

Mr. MORSE. I always give my stu- 
dents an opportunity to reply. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have great regard 
for the Senator from Oregon. He was 
the dean of a law school and a teacher 
of pupils, and my understanding has 
always been—— 

Mr. MORSE. I feel it coming—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That a person occu- 
pying that lofty position would be recep- 
tive to arguments that are logical and 
sound; but I cannot convince the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that the Senator from 
Oregon is wrong and the Senator from 
Ohio is right. 

I finally conclude—peculiarly, per- 
haps—by saying that, inasmuch as the 
dean has not been able to accept logic, I 
wonder if he was a dean. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. There is no question 
about the Senator being my student. 
(Laughter. ] 

Mr. President, I wish to yield now to 
the Senator from Wyoming’  I[Mr. 
Hickey], who has a few questions to ask 
in a colloquy with me for the purpose 
of establishing the legislative history in 
the RECorD. 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to propound a few questions to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon so that, as he has in- 
dicated, some legislative history can 
exist. 

Am I correct in understanding that the 
bill would authorize a program of out- 
right grants of Federal funds to all the 
States for the support of their public 
elementary and secondary schools? 

Mr. MORSE, The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HICKEY. Then, so I may under- 
stand it correctly, does this bill require 
any matching or other contribution of 
funds by the States as a condition prece- 
dent to their receipt of Federal funds 
providing for aid for their public schools 
under the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. The answer is “No.” 
This bill provides for the payment to 
States of Federal funds for the sup- 
port of public elementary and secondary 
schools. It contains no provision re- 
quiring States to match the funds to 
which they are entitled in their allot- 
ment. The bill does contain provisions 
relating to the maintenance and im- 
provement of support for public school 
financing in section 106. However, these 
are not what we consider State match- 
ing requirements. All payments to the 
States provided for in the bill would 
be outright grants, with no matching 
State fund requirements attaching 
thereto. 

Mr. HICKEY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senators are 
very welcome. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with 
the same understanding I yield to the 
distinguished senior Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I wish to conclude my 
argument with respect to Federal aid 
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to public schools, the bill upon which 


we shall vote today. I expect to vote 
for the bill. I have discussed it at great 
length in the days we have been debat- 
ing the bill and amendments to the bill. 

I sum up my argument as follows: 

First, st, it i is in the overall interest to 
help meet a demonstrated need. In 
that regard, Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an analysis and figures of 
need, from Social Life for January 1961, 
based on Official figures of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

There being no objection, the informa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

[From School Life, January 1961} 
ENROLLMENT, TEACHERS, AND SCHOOLHOUSING ' 


Every year the Office of Education pub- 
lishes data gathered from State departments 
of education on selected basic items of in- 
formation about the public elementary and 
secondary schools in the United States. This 
year’s report, which summarizes the fall 1960 
survey, is being issued in February. Na- 
tional totals in the report are for the 50 
States and the District of Columbia. The 
Office believes that the reporting this year is 
on a sounder basis than ever before: in most 
instances, the figures supplied by the States 
were based on answers to quest!onnaires 
completed by local school systems, rather 
than on State estimates, as they more often 
were in the past. 

Some of the facts reported by the States 
for the fall of 1960 are these: 

Pupil enrollments: 36.3 million pupils were 
enrolled—24.5 million in elementary schools 
and 11.8 million in secondary schools. Al- 
together this was an increase of 1.1 million, 
or 3.2 percent, over the fall of 1989. 

Classroom teachers: 1,410,000 classroom 
teachers (counting both full-time and part- 
time teachers) were employed, 861,000 in the 
elementary schools and 549,000 in the sec- 
ondary. This was an overall. gain of 55,500, 
or 4 percent, over the 1959 total. 

Substandard credentials: 91,500 teachers 
had substandard credentials—a decrease of 
5,500, or 5.6 percent, from the year before. 
The percentage of all teachers with such 
credentials also fell, from 7.2 percent in 1959 
to 6.5 percent in 1960. Most of these teach- 
ers were in the elementary schools—67,200, 
compared to 24,300 in the secondary. 

Instruction rooms completed: 69,400 class- 
rooms were completed during 1959-60; this 
figure, which includes both new construction 
and rooms converted from other uses, is ap- 
proximately the same as the number for 
1958-59, but below the peak of 72,000 com- 
pleted in 1957-58. 

eee rooms under construction: 69,- 

600 classrooms are scheduled for completion 
in 1960-61. This is somewhat better than 
the 69,400 rooms completed in 1959-60, but 
something less than the average of 70,000 for 
the 5-year period ending with 1960-61. 

Instruction rooms abandoned: 17,800 
classrooms were abandoned during 1959-60, 
partly because districts were reorganized and 
consolidated, partly because buildings be- 
came obsolete. In the year before the figure 
was 16,400. 

Pupils im excess of capacity: 1,868,000 
pupils were in excess of normal capacity, an 





‘Figures given here are from Office of Edu- 
cation Circular No. 634, ‘Fall 1960 Statistics 
on Enrollment, Teachers, and Schoolhous- 
ing,’ by Samuel Schloss and Caro] Joy Hob- 
Son. It will be available from the Office of 
Education in February. 
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increase of 122,000 over the number in the 
fall of 1959. In 36 States and the District 
of Columbia 685,000 pupils were on curtailed 
or half-day sessions. About half of the 
685,000 are included among the pupils re- 
ported as, being in excess of normal capacity. 
Classroom shortage: 142,100 additional in- 
truction rooms were needed in the fall of 
1960—6,900 more than the 135,200 needed 
the year before (the total shortage of 132,400 
reported in the fall of 1959 was revised to 
135,200 after 5 States sent in revised figures). 
The shortage for the fall of 1960 consisted of 
66,100 classrooms needed to accommodate 
pupils in excess of normal capacity and 
76,000. to replace unsatisfactory facilities. 


Mr. JAVITS. Second, Madam Presi- 
dent, there would be no Federal control 
over local educational systems under 
the terms of the bill. We fought that 
issue out thoroughly. I believe there will 
not be control. I shall certainly reserve 
the right to fight against it if any evi- 
dence of it appears. 

Third, I do not agree with the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare as to the use of any 
of this money for school districts which 
are in direct defiance of the constitu- 
tional mandate for desegregation of 
schools involving also court orders which 
may be outstanding against those dis- 
tricts. I feel perfectly free to fight 
against that. I am confident I am cor- 
rect as to the law, and that the Attor- 
ney General will take that view of the 
law, and therefore I do not consider this 
to be a reason to vote against the bill. 

Fourth, I think we have a good faith 
obligation to the parochial and private 
schools, to the parents and teachers in- 
volved, to enact legislation tailored. to 
their needs based on the National De- 
fense Education Act. As one member 
of the Subcommittee on Education and 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare I shall devote every talent I 
have to bringing about that result very 
promptly upon the heels of enactment 
of the bill before the Senate for Federal 
aid to education. 

I think the national interest is such 
that we have all had to weigh many 
points of view and many ideas, as I have 
said a number of times before, in order 
to keep our eyes on the main point, 
which is, at long last, crowning with 
success the effort for Federal aid to edu- 
cation, so essential to the national in- 
terest. 





ORDER. OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr, HOLLAND. I yield to the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. BarTLett] and I have com- 
pleted a report on 2 years’ work on 
the Alaska International Highway and 
Rail Commission. The Commission is 
scheduled to expire today. We wish to 
submit our official report to the Vice 
President, to the Speaker, and to the 
Congress. This will be one of the few 
Federal commissions to expire on time. 
I am sure the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENver] will applaud that ac- 
complishment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
am in sympathy with the objectives of 
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the distinguished Senator, but I have 
already declined to yield to the junior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Kearttinc! 
when he requested 10 minutes, on the 
ground that I am forced to decline to 
yield freely to many Senators unless 
they would be very brief. Unless the 
Senator from New York will relieve me 
from that situation, I am without au- 
thority to proceed in this regard. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
appreciate the courtesy of my friend 
from Florida. I should like to have 5 
minutes, if the Senator could afford to 
yield that much time to me. I would 
not wish to have any commitment the 
Senator might make to me interfere with 
such an urgent request as the one my 
friend from Washington has, and I leave 
it to the Senator’s discretion whether he 
feels he can yield to me for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, I 
see that.I am lesing again, so I yield te 
the Senator from Washington to present 
his important report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. 
tor from Florida. 


I thank the Sena- 





REPORT OF ALASKA INTERNA- 
TIONAL RAIL AND HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON, . Madam President, 
we shall not take more time than.is 
necessary, but this.matter is urgent. 

Today, as Chairman of the Alaska In- 
ternational Rail and. Highway Commis- 
sion, I am submitting to the Vice Presi- 
dent and to the Speaker of the House 
the final report .on this very important 
matter concerning the transportation re- 
quirements for the growth of Northwest 
North America. 

I am glad the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs; NEUBERGER] is the 
Presiding Officer at this time, because I 
know. of no one who was more helpful 
or more concerned about the problems 
of the economy, the natural resources, 
and transportation development of the.- 
great north country than our friend 
Dick Neuberger, who helped us consid- 
erably. 

I wish to read the letter of transmit- 
tal of the report, so that it will be clear 
in the Recorp: 

Dear Mr. Vice Presipent: There is trans- 
mitted herewith the final. report of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway Com- 
mission. This report is submitted to the 
Congress in accordance with the provisions 
of Public Law 884 of the 84th Congress, as 
amended. 

The Commission was directed to make a 
thorough and complete study of additional 
rail and highway transport facilities con- 
necting the United States with Central 
Alaska to determine, first, economic and 
military advantages; second, the most feas- 
ible and direct routes relating to the eco- 
nomic benefits; to the 48 continental United 
States, Canada, and the new State of Alaska; 
and, third, the most feasible feeder rail and 
highway. routes connecting coastal ports 
with these facilities. The Commission was 
directed to give particular attention to the 
feasibility of rail and. highway facilities be- 
tween the northwest region of the 48 States. 
and . and to report to the. Congress 
the results of its studies no later than June 
1, 1961. The report includes recommenda- 
tions of routes and facilities determined 
most feasible and beneficial, with estimates 
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of construction costs and economic bene- 
fits to the United States, Canada, and 
Alaska, as provided in the act. 

Detailed economic studies conducted by 
direction of the Commission analyze loca- 
tion, availability, and extent of natural re- 
sources. The report forecasts resource and 
industrial development which may reason- 
ably be expected during the next two de- 
cades, including a review of world markets 
and competitive sources of these products. 

Since the study involved substantial areas 
within Canada, the Commission is fully 
aware of the need for consultation with of- 
ficials of the Government of Canada. Rec- 
ommendations include suggestions to the 
Congress that the Secretary of State be di- 
rected to initiate negotiations with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and the Secretary of 
Commerce be directed to establish a tech- 
nical staff in the office of the Under Secre- 

for Transportation, leading to the 
achievement of the objectives set forth in 
this report. Specific projects for considera- 
tion during negotiations should include 
exploration of methods to insure growth of 
the merchant marine of both countries; the 
construction of a coordinated hard-surfaced 
highway system to serve Alaska, British Co- 
lumbia, and the Yukon and provide a second 
and shorter highway between the Pacific 
Northwest region of Alaska; and, the ex- 
tension of the Alaska Railroad to the Yukon 
border to connect with a Canadian railway 
at the border and provide a link to the con- 
tinental rail network. 


This report was submitted by me as 
Chairman, to the Speaker and to the 
Vice President. Distinguished Members 
of the House of Representatives, other 
members of the Commission, are present- 
ing this report in the House today. 

As its final act, the Commission de- 
cided to submit a resolution, which, in ef- 
fect, would not continue the life of the 
Commission but would provide that the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
the Interior, and the heads of other ap- 
propriate agencies take such actions as 
may be necessary to achieve the objec- 
tives set forth in the Commission’s re- 
port, to establish a technical staff in the 
office of the Under Secretary of Com- 
merce for Transportation and to im- 
plement the results by negotiations with 
the Government of Canada, recommend- 
ing to the Congress such proposed legis- 
lation as may be necessary to bring the 
countries together on this vital program. 

Therefore, on behalf of myself, the 
Senator from Colorado [{Mr. ALLoTT]}, 
and the Senator from Alaska [Mr. Bart- 
LETT], I submit, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a resolution to express the sense of 
the Senate on recommendations of the 
Alaska International Rail and Highway 
Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 151) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that in order to carry out the recommen- 
dations of the Alaska International Rail and 
Highway Commission, established by Public 
Law 884, Eighty-fourth Congress, in its re- 
port dated May 15, 1961, the President 
should (1) direct the Secretary of State to 
negotiate with the Government of Canada 
for the purpose of establishing a coordinated 
water, rail, and highway development pro- 
gram in northwest North America to provide 
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economic, civil defense, and military bene- 
fits to both the United States and Canada, as 
recommended by such Commission, and (2) 
direct the Secretary of Commerce, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and the heads of other 
appropriate agencies to take such action as 
may be necessary to achieve the objectives 
set forth in the Commission report, includ- 
ing establishment of a technical staff in the 
office of the Under Secretary of Commerce for 
transportation, implementation of the re- 
sults of negotiations with the Government of 
Canada, and recommending to Congress nec- 
essary legislation. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
the report was unanimous with two ex- 
ceptions. My distinguished friend and 
colleague, THomas M. PELLy, Repre- 
sentative from the State of Washington, 
also a member of the Commission, 
registered a dissent as to the recom- 
mendation of a portion of the Commis- 
sion’s report. In recommending a rail 
link by the Commission, he said: 

I must register dissent from the recom- 
mendations of the Commission adopted at 
the meeting of May 3, 1961. 

In this connection, I wish to record my 
views strongly opposing the expenditure of 
public funds to construct an extension of the 
Government-owned Alaska Railroad to the 
Alaska-Canada border. 

Rather, I support the conclusions of the 
Battelle Memorial Institute, arrived at after 
careful lengthy study for the Commission, 
in favor of a system of highways in Alaska 
connection with tidewater. 

The recommending of a rail link by the 
Commission was arrived at without due and 
proper study of the adverse effect of Gov- 
ernment-owned railroad competition on 
other forms of privately owned transporta- 
tion. 

Also, and of even greater concern to me, 
would be the adverse effect of a rail extension 
on Alaska’s coastal communities and areas 
outside of the so-called rail belt, which stand 
to suffer diminished or complete loss of 
scheduled steamship service. 

In my opinion the nature and extent of 
this adverse effect should be analyzed before 
making a recommendation favoring an ex- 
tension of the Government railroad which 
the Battelle Report has said was not eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Therefore, pending such further study, I 
am compelled to disagree with the recom- 
mendation for negotiation with Canada and 
likewise setting up a technical staff to imple- 
ment this report. 


As Chairman, I made the following 
statement, which in effect is a state- 
ment of individual views on the question 
of the rail connection: 


I am inclined to give weight to Congress- 
man PELLY’s individual views relating to the 
extension of the Government-owned Alaska 
Railroad to the Canadian border. I feel that 
a railway connection between the Alaska 
Railroad and the continental rail network 
will be accomplished ultimately and that a 
rail link is essential for the comprehensive 
development of Pacific-North American 
transportation. 

However, I do agree with Mr. Petty to the 
extent that the recommendations in the 
Battelle report which favor an integrated 
system of highways connecting with tide- 
water should have priority in our efforts to 
reach our ultimate goal. 


A series of recommendations was 
made to the Congress. As I have said, 
this report was the result of. approxi- 
mately 2 years of study. We established 
the services of the Battelle Memorial 
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Institute, which went into the economic 
requirements, priorities, and feasibilities 
of this great new pioneer area. I be- 
lieve that anyone will find it excellent 
reading. I think the conclusions are 
even a little bit conservative as to what 
can be done in this so-called new 
frontier. 

Since we began the report, Alaska has 
become a State, which makes it all the 
more important that both the United 
States and Canada pay attention to this 
important subject. 

I had the privilege of being Chairman 
of a similar Commission in the 1930’s 
prior to World War II. A counterpart 
Commission was appointed in Canada: 
We had many meetings and did a great 
deal of work on this subject with the 
U.S. Army Engineers, the Canadian en- 
gineers, and others, and we recommended 
a highway to Alaska. There was some 
dispute as to the route at the time, but 
World War II broke out, and the Inter- 
national Joint Commission decided to 
build a highway to Alaska, which is now 
the highway system that is well known to 
most of us in both countries. 

This report is a supplemental report 
to integrate that entire area and to pro- 
vide a sketch of the much needed trans- 
portation for the tidewater of Alaska, 
or what we call the Panhandle in our 
country, the southeastern portion. The 
report goes into great detail regarding 
the possibility of development of this 
vast reservoir of natural resources that 
exist in what is the only real frontier, 
resourcewise, known to us on the whole 
North American Continent. 

Madam President, I submit this re- 
port with great pleasure. The distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT], the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. BartTLett], and three rep- 
resentatives in the House of Repre- 
sentatives are also members of the 
Commission. There are other interested 
individuals, including representatives 
from the State Department, the Army 
Engineers, and the Department of Com- 
merce, all of whom perform yeoman 
work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be received and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Before I take my 
seat, I wish to pay tribute to our fine 
executive secretary, Carl L. Junge, who 
did most of the work for us. The 
amount of time he spent and the work 
he did were of inestimable value to the 
whole Commission. I compliment all 
members of the Commission. This is 
one Commission that has concluded its 
work on time. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska for a brief statement. 

Mr. BARTLETT. The Senator is 
most gracious, and my statement will be 
brief. I am glad to be able to be present 
in the Chamber, as I know the Senator 
from Colorado {Mr. ALLoTT] is also, as 
the chairman submits the final report of 
the Alaska International Rail and High- 
way Commission. 

Madam President, I wish to say three 
things. First, the senior Senator from 
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Washington has been entirely too mod- 
est in referring to his past activities in 
connection with a transportation system 
to Alaska. His efforts have been con- 
tinuous and effective for more than a 
quarter of a century, and much of what 
we have by way of transportation today 
is the result of his effort. On behalf of 
Alaskans I desire to pay him tribute. 

Second, I recall ever so well a day in 
November 1942, when, in company with 
Richard S. Neuberger of the Northwest 
Service Command, I was at Kluane 
Lake, north of Whitehorse, when the 
Alaska Railroad was dedicated. I am 
particularly happy that on this occa- 
sion, when the final report of the Com- 
mission is presented, his successor in 
office, bearing his name, occupies the 
chair. 

Third, and finally, I have a profound 
conviction that if the recommendations 
can be carried through, the empire of 
the Northwest, to which the senior 
Senator from Washington has referred, 
will be truly opened for economic devel- 
opment, and for settlement, and its 
riches can be exploited under proper 
conditions. 

In connection with this report it must 
be emphasized that all these routes are 
international in character. They will 
come into being only through agreement 
between the United States and Canada. 
We are not trying to impose anything on 
Canada. We wish to negotiate. 

I thank the Senator from Florida for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I understand that 
the Senator from Colorado is also a 
member of the Commission now making 
a report? 

Mr. ALLOTT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to him for a 
brief statement. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida. 

Madam President, I have one or two 
points to make concerning the report. 
First, I think the Chairman of the Com- 
mission deserves a great deal of credit 
for many things—for the way he has 
carried on this project, for the fact that 
the work has been concluded within the 
prescribed time, and for the fact that 
the work is outstanding. 

With respect to the report as a whole, 
from time to time there will be disagree- 
ment as to some phases of the report. 
Economic conditions, perhaps mili- 
tary conditions, and geographical condi- 
tions may change. But I believe the re- 
port contains what the Commission has 
set out to find. Findings of fact are 
set out upon which future action con- 
cerning railroads and highway transpor- 
tation can be planned for this great 
area. 

That objective is what we set out to 
reach. I am sure the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Interior, and 
such other agencies as may have to act 
in this field will find in the report every 
reasonable fact and assumption to be- 
gin to transpose the report into action. 
We all hope for such action. 
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I thank the Senator from Florida for 
yielding to me. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is wel- 
come. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
not long ago I heard a Senator say that 
he regretted that he could not support 
the proposed legislation. I am not in 
that position. I cannot support the pro- 
posed legislation and would not support 
it. I do not feel that it is at all neces- 
sary to make any apology for being 
against the proposed legislation and all 
other measures of this type. 

Madam President, there are appealing 
features in the bill for which I would 
have been glad to vote if they had been 
separately presented. One of them is 
the defense-impacted school program, 
which I shall mention later. That is a 
part of the bait that has been added by 
the sponsors of the bill. The trouble is 
that they are added to a principal pro- 
gram which would provide that the com- 
mon public schools and the public sec- 
ondary schools of the Nation would be 
given very large Federal grants by way 
of increasing their revenue for school 
building and for school operation, in- 
cluding teachers’ salaries and for school 
operation under an amendment which 
has been adopted on the floor, which in- 
cludes other things, from athletic coaches 
up and down the line, to cover every con- 
ceivable sort of expense in the operation 
in the public school system. 

I am out of sympathy with the idea of 
the Federal Government authorizing 
such an expenditure of about $2.5 bil- 
lion, and I am against the Federal Gov- 
ernment taking over responsibility for 
the operation of our public school sys- 
tem. I see the handwriting on the wall 
in this program, which certainly will 
lead, in my judgment, to Federal con- 
trol, as much Federal control as any Fed- 
eral Government may want to exercise 
over the public school system of every 
State in the Nation and over every de- 
tail of the operation of every public 
school at the common school and sec- 
ondary school level. 

I believe very strongly that since the 
beginning of this country the matter of 
education of our children when they are 
young so far as the public is concerned, 
has been primarily a matter to be deter- 
mined in the homes from which the chil- 
dren come, in the communities where 
they are raised, and at the highest level 
in the States of which they are citizens. 

The Federal Constitution is silent on 
the question. Up to this time the Fed- 
eral Constitution has not been inter- 
preted so as to bring the Federal Gov- 
ernment properly into the common 
school effort. I for one do not want to 
see this entering wedge on a very large 
basis of some $2.5 billion of Federal 
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money contributed for the operation of 
the public schools throughout the Na- 
tion. 

The schools were never intended to be 
under Federal control. In their very 
nature they are close to the home and 
community and State, and should be 
kept so. I believe that was the contem- 
plation of the Founding Fathers, and it 
has certainly been the contemplation 
of the fathers and mothers from that 
time until now. I do not want to see 
that philosophy changed by the passage 
of the pending bill. I do not want to 
see the Federal Government placed in 
control of our public school system. 

Senators say no control is provided 
for in the bill. However, certain con- 
trols are mentioned in the bill. Beyond 
that, my point is that control down to 
any level that may be desired at any 
time by any Federal Government will 
be exercised. My experience in gov- 
ernment, which has lasted over a good 
many years, has conclusively indicated 
that the government that pays the bill 
can, if it so desires, control the opera- 
tions, and in most respects it soon 
wants to control the operations and 
soon does so. I remember that when I 
was chairman of my local school board 
in my hometown, schools were sup- 
ported in the main by local school dis- 
tricts and by the counties. Then there 
came a demand that the State make a 
contribution. That contribution by the 
State has now become by all means the 
larger part of the operating cost of the 
schools. As I expected at the begin- 
ning, control of the school systems has 
largely gone to Tallahassee, the State 
capital. It is not possible to build a 
school building without getting the ap- 
proval of the architect in Tallahassee. 
We cannot have a program of any sort 
without having approval at the State 
level. The fact remains that the super- 
visors who come from Tallahassee are 
much more in control of the structure 
of the public schools in my State than 
is anyone else on the local level or on 
the county level. The reason for it is 
just as clear as can be. It is that the 
State is supplying most of the money 
now for the schools. 

I have noted, likewise, that whereas 
citizens once liked to go to the polls to 
vote onto themselves the highest millage 
possible for local support of the schools, 
they have forgotten how to doit. They 
try to get by with the smallest millage 
possible, because they have found that 
the system at the State level and the 
State appropriations at the State level 
will take care of them. Therefore, they 
try to minimize the contribution out of 
their own pockets. That is only human. 

No one can make me believe that the 
citizens of this Nation or those who are 
in Government on the Federal official 
level will ever care to let the present au- 
thorization and eventual appropriation 
of $2.5 billion, much less the larger 
amount which will follow, go without 
control by the Federal Government of 
the expenditure of that fund. The Fed- 
eral Government is invited to come in 
and take over. I have not seen any 
level of government willing to resist 
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temptation very long to come over and 
control it. That is what we are asking 
for when we pass this kind of legislation. 
Financing means control, and Federal 
financing will mean Federal control. 
Public servants on the Federal level who 
would appropriate large sums of Federal 
money without seeing to it that the ex- 
penditures of those funds is safeguarded 
and supervised, would not be true to 
their oath or faithful to their trust. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Florida yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida believe 
that it will not be long before a limita- 
tion will be placed on appropriation bills, 
and these funds will only go to integrated 
schools? 

Mr. HOLLAND. That is likely true. 
However, under the thinking of the au- 
thors of the bill, such express provision 
would not be necessary to bring about 
integration, because of the construction 
of the law which the U.S. Supreme Court 
has already made. I shall read into the 
Recorp statements by the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon (Mr. Morse] and the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. 
JAVITS] on that point. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I agree. I believe 
this is a school integration bill. Funda- 
mentally it will lead to that. Neverthe- 
less, does not the Senator think that 
shortly a limitation will be placed on the 
appropriations which must be made each 
year, which will limit the funds to inte- 
grated schools? 

Mr.HOLLAND. Icertainly agree with 
the Senator that a strong effort will be 
made in that direction. To go further 
than the Senator has gone, I fear that 
under the present construction of the 
law and the Constitution by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, regardless 
of the contents of the law, the very re- 
sult which the Senator states will follow. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Then when the 
school system of a State is dependent on 
Federal funds, and the funds are cut 
off unless the schools are integrated, 
that State will be in mighty bad shape. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Of course that will 
be the case. Whenever revenue upon 
which a school or any other public 
agency is dependent for its operating 
costs is cut off, particularly if it is cut 
off without notice, without legislative 
hearing, but instead as a result of court 
action or of executive action—and there 
well might be such action in this case— 
the result is very hurtful to the agency. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Florida believe it will mean 
that unless a school integrates the races, 
Federal funds will be cut off? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that is within 
the minds of those who are the sponsors 
of the bill. Let me read into the Recorp 
now the statements made during the 
debate by the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits] and the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits} was in a colloquy 
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with the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Cotron], who asked: 

Is it the Senator’s opinion that if the bill 
is passed in its present form without amend- 
ment, it would be impossible for the Federal 
Government to withhold aid from States 
regardless of the situation in such States 
regarding segregation? 


To that question the Senator from 
New York made this reply: 

It is not my belief that it would be im- 
possible to withhold. I do not believe that 
the bill carries that kind of mandate. 


Later the Senator from New York 
said: 

I do not introduce the school desegrega- 
tion question into this argument, even by 
my present assertion of legislative history. 
I merely wish to say that in my judgment, 
as a lawyer, the bill does not make the 
President of the United States distribute 
the money to every school district without 
regard to any law or fundamental Executive 
authority of the President. 


A little further the Senator from New 
York said: 

I wish to make it clear in the legislative 
history—and the Senator who is in charge 
of the bill is on the floor—that there is 
nothing in the bill which is in derogation 
of the fundamental authority of the Presi- 
dent of the United States to enforce all the 
laws of the United States. I stand on that. 


The Senator from New York was mak- 
ing it very clear that, in his opinion, 
whether the bill was passed or not and 
regardless of whether it had in it the 
amendment which was then pending, the 
present decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States make it possible for 
the President to withhold funds and for 
funds otherwise to be withheld under 
court decisions. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I can tell the Sen- 
ator from Florida that throughout this 
debate the State of Mississippi has been 
cited as an example of the need for Fed- 
eral aid to education. On behalf of the 
State of Mississippi, I will state that we 
pay our own school bills. We have a fine 
school system, and we will not accept 
Federal aid. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam certain the Sen- 
ator is stating what is the sentiment in 
his own State. I think it is a very sound 
sentiment; based upon the desire of its 
people to have local self-government and 
to retain the control of their local 
schools. I approve and appreciate that 
philosophy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Does not the distin- 
guished Senator realize that when the 
Federal Government controls the school 
system of this country, there will follow 
an indoctrination course, and that the 
form of our Government will be changed? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am not certain of 
that; but certainly a road would be open 
for exactly that kind of experience to be 
sustained. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is what the 
Senator from Mississippi believes. That 
is why I oppose the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I oppose the bill for 
the reasons mentioned by the Senator 
from Mississippi and for other reasons 
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which I think are equally powerful. I 
am trying now to state them for the 
Recorp. I thank the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi for advancing his opinions. 

Further in the statement from which 
I was quoting appears a statement by the 
principal sponsor of the bill, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse}. There 
are several statements, but I shall quote 
only two of them. The first reads: 

Certainly it is evident that the absence 
of a general Federal aid to education pro- 
gram has not stayed the hand of the De- 
partment of Justice in expressing its in- 
terest in segregation matters within the 
States. If no school bill is passed, the De- 
partment of Justice will still continue to 
intervene where it believes the Constitution 
calls for intervention. 

The enactment of the bill without the 
Thurmond amendment or the Powell amend- 
ment will not change the obligation of the 
Department of Justice or of the Federal 
courts to continue their present policy with 
respect to school desegregation. 


Then the Senator in charge of the bill, 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Morse], made this statement: 

In my judgment, one facet of the Thur- 
mond amendment— 


The amendment which was pending 
at the time— 
really is an attempt to direct the President 
of the United States or the executive branch 
of the Government in the execution of their 
constitutional duties. That cannot be done 
by legislation. That constitutional duty 
rests upon the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Whether we pass school legisla- 
tion or do not pass school legislation, that 
constitutional obligation will not be changed 
one iota. 


Mr. President, many things have been 
said by both the Senator from New York 
{[Mr. Javits] and the Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. Morse] in the course of the 
debate with which I do not agree. How- 
ever, I certainly agree with the state- 
ment—which I believe is a correct one— 
that the present legislation is subject in 
all respects to Executive action or to 
court action, based upon the present 
opinion and decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, concerning 
certain aspects of segregated education. 
In my judgment, there is no doubt at all 
that a citizen can go to court or a State 
could go to court, or the President, act- 
ing upon his own authority, and being 
later upheld by court action, could with- 
hold an appropriation from any State 
or any school which was designated to 
receive the payment, by reason of the 
fact that segregation was involved. 
However, that has not been, by any 
means, the whole or even the principal 
part of my objection. 

I object to the Federal Government 
having the say about education in the 
common-school system. It is too far 
from the communities where the chil- 
dren live. It is too far from the homes 
where the ambitions for those children 
exist. It is too far from the type of life 
which is sought to be served by those 
children when they are educated. 

Aside from that, the Federal Govern- 
ment is already too overloaded and too 
much bogged down in all its obligations, 
both domestic and foreign, to wish upon 
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it the responsibility for the handling of 
the public school affairs of the Nation 
which I think would devolve upon it, be- 
yond any question at all, if the philoso- 
phy of the bill were followed. If the bill 
is passed and placed into effect, I suspect 
the philosophy of the bill will be followed 
in greater measure in the future than it 
is through the bill. 

The population of the United States is 
now greater than 180 million. The scope 
of the Nation’s geography runs from 
Maine to Hawaii and from Alaska to 
Florida. The country is vastly greater 
and vastly more diverse in its type of 
citizenship and its community problems 
and home problems than was the case in 
the beginning. Besides that, it is vastly 
bigger, so as to make the job of super- 
vising, controlling, and managing the 
school system of the Nation a Herculean 
effort, one which I certainly do not wish 
to place upon Congress and the Federal 
Government, and one which, if so placed, 
will result in a great disservice to the 
school systems of the Nation. 

My second point is that Federal financ- 
ing such as is provided in the bill is not 
necessary. As a matter of fact, the 
States are in a much stronger position 
than is the Federal Government to 
operate the schools or to operate any 
other local enterprise of this kind. The 
Federal indebtedness is now around $290 
billion. Many States do not have any 
State indebtedness. My State is one of 
those States; there are many others. I 
simply call attention to the fact that not 
only are the States in a stronger posi- 
tion to handle their own school prob- 
lems, but they are in a better position 
to do so if the borrowing of money is 
involved—and it certainly is involved 
on the Federal level—by reason of the 
fact that State bonds and local bonds 
are not subject to income tax. The 
bonds are issued only by strong taxing 
authorities, such as the States are, and 
they can be sold at highly advantageous 
rates which are not now available in 
many instances, to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

So, Mr. President, anyone who thinks 
that Federal financing is necessary, sim- 
ply has not looked at the picture, but 
has, indeed, been one of the ardent dis- 
ciples of Federal control, of more cen- 
tralized government, seeming to believe 
that merely by dumping these problems 
or any other problems of government on 
the Federal Government, it will be pos- 
sible to find solutions which will be 
likely to be better than the solutions 
which otherwise would be found. 

Mr. President, to the contrary, we 
shall have, instead, worse solutions; and 
I know that the distinguished Senator 
now presiding over this body, the senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral, has already learned that his 
own people and, for that matter, the 
people of every other State and every 
other community, feel less responsible 
or less careful about the handling, the 
Management, and the expenditure of 
money which comes from a higher level 
of government, and which, somehow or 
other, they think did not come out of 
their own pockets—although it happens 
that it did come out of their pockets. 
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So far as Florida is concerned, Florida 
would pay about as much as it would 
receive under this program. I think that 
money, if raised from our State locally— 
if it were needed—would be expended 
much more carefully and much more 
frugally if it came directly out of the 
pockets of the citizens of Florida and 
then were expended directly by those 
who have to go to the people every 2 
years or every 4 years, for election or 
defeat, depending on the kind of job 
they have done. I believe that locally 
raised moneys are regarded, and always 
will be regarded, as funds which will be 
more carefully safeguarded than moneys 
which come from some _ extraneous 
source, even though all citizens have 
contributed to the raising of that money. 

Florida will receive approximately $21 
million, under this law. That repre- 
sents substantially 5 percent of the 
school budget of Florida, not including 
the budget for the universities, the col- 
leges, and the junior colleges of Florida, 
but including only the Florida primary 
schools and secondary schools. The 
total school bill of the State of Florida 
at this time is almost exactly $400 mil- 
lion—that is to say, from State sources 
and from local sources; and the $21 mil- 
lion is just a hair over 5 percent of that 
total. Anyone who thinks there would 
be any great difficulty in raising $21 mil- 
lion from a State which has no indebt- 
edness, and has not probed many sources 
of revenue, if the State found it was 
necessary to do so in order to continue to 
operate its schools, has simply had an 
experience much different from the ex- 
perience I have had in State government 
and in local government. I believe it 
would be a very simple matter to raise 
that additional fund through local taxa- 
tion; and I believe that the real question 
is what is needed. As to that question, 
I am perfectly willing to have the school 
authorities in my own State and in my 
own county and in my own district and 
the legislature and the Governor of my 
State have primary responsibility for de- 
termining what is needed for the proper 
operation of the schools in my State. 

Mr. President, it so happens that here 
in the Senate we find a peculiar complex 
which makes us think we know better 
what our constituents need—or, at least, 
very many of us have this complex. I 
call it a Messianic complex. It becomes 
rather funny when we dissect it and 
analyze it. My home is approximately 
1,000 miles from Washington, and the 
home of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF], who now occupies the chair, is 
perhaps 2,000 miles away from the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Is it possible that a man 
who is sent to Washington, from his dis- 
tant home can become better educated 
and better trained in analyzing the edu- 
cational needs of his constituents than 
he was before he reached Washington, 
D.C.? I think the State legislators, who 
live among the people of their State 
and who spend much more of their time 
with them than I am able to do, and 
whose children attend school there, and 
who are in constant contact with that 
problem, have a considerably better un- 
derstanding of what is needed than I 
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could have, while I am here in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

When I was chairman of my school 
trustees, at home, I thought I knew 
fairly well what was needed in that 
school—inasmuch as I had taught school 
for several years and have always been 
a kind of teacher, as I am told often 
here in the Senate. It seems to me that 
at that time I was fairly close to the 
problem and was able to understand it. 
In those days my understanding was re- 
flected almost entirely in the millage 
which was voted locally in the district 
and in the county and in the small 
amount of aid which we received from 
the State. I do not think I was a better 
school official than the school officials 
who now serve there; and I give them 
credit for knowing a great deal about 
what the needs of those schools are and 
for knowing much more than I know or 
much more than my able associates in 
the Senate know about the needs of 
those schools. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I know 
that my State is an aggressive State and 
is a progressive State, and I know it is 
very ambitious as regards the field of 
education, and I know that the Florida 
school officials and the people of Flor- 
ida are trying very hard to give the 
children who live in Florida the benefit 
of the best possible education which can 
be had anywhere, and I am willing to 
let those schools be compared with any 
schools to be found anywhere else. 

Mr. President, I do not believe I can 
adopt the philosophy that it is proper 
for me to acquire the Messianic com- 
plex to which I referred a moment ago, 
and to say to the people of Florida, “I 
believe I know more about your schools 
than you do, and I believe Members of 
Congress who come from distant States 
know more about your schools than you 
do,” because if our form of government 
means anything, it can still be properly 
described in the words used long ago by 
Thomas Jefferson: 

That government is best which is closest. to 
the people, and that government is best 
which governs least. 


I believe that at the national level 
that is particularly true, inasmuch as 
today we are saddled with such enor- 
mous problems, worldwide in scope, 
which are making many of us even more 
gray haired than we were when we first 
came here. 

Mr. President, I was among the group 
of Senators who earlier today went to 
the Hall of the House of Representatives 
and heard the message delivered by our 
President, who told us what he thought 
we needed to do today, in the perilous 
times in which we are living. I wish to 
call the attention of the Senators who 
now are with me in the Senate Chamber 
that I thought anyone who listened. to 
that message from the President heard 
enough to keep him scratching his head 
for at least a year or two in an effort 
to determine what should be done in de- 
fense of our country and for the secu- 
rity of our country and for the doing on 
behalf of our country those things which 
need to be done. 
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Yet here it is proposed to enlarge our 
Federal responsibility in ways which 
were not even dreamed of in the days 
when our country was relatively small in 
size and our population not great, and 
to impose upon the Central Government 
the responsibility—and it will be that, 
soon, if this bill is passed—of operating, 
in large part, the public school system of 
this Nation. 

Mr. President, I have been in govern- 
ment for a long time—perhaps 40 years. 
I have never yet seen one departure 
from the rule that when one gives money 
for a local enterprise, very soon he is 
going to control it. When I became 
Governor of my State, the Federal Gov- 
ernment had just taken over the financ- 
ing of the welfare department and other 
departments of our State government, 
insofar as paying the salaries, in major 
part, was concerned. I found very soon 
that, along with that Federal money, 
which we accepted, we accepted the re- 
sponsibility to operate what they called 
the merit system in connection with the 
personnel in those offices. I found out 
very soon that that particular merit sys- 
tem put a premium on mediocrity, in- 
stead of permitting me to operate those 
branches of our Government by picking 
people whom I knew to be good people 
to run them. My hands were tied by 
supervision and control from far away 
Washington, by people who had not 
the faintest idea of the personalities and 
qualities of those who had to perform 
the important duties of operating those 
agencies of government. 

I have seen no exception made to the 
rule that control of activities goes to the 
place where the financing is. 

Mr. President, this is just the begin- 

ning. The admission of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse! and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] that, 
in the very first instance, regardless of 
what we put in this bill, the operations 
of the Federal laws will be such as to 
cover the question of segregation, along 
with other questions which were not 
mentioned, shows rather clearly that 
Federal control is one of the things 
which will follow, and which I believe to 
be one of the objectives of those ardent 
disciples of centralized government who 
are asking that our Central Government 
take over the control of our school sys- 
tems. 
The third point which I make is this: 
This program will, in my humble opin- 
ion, create the deepest kind of bitterness 
between groups of good citizens in our 
country, and establish that bitterness as 
a way of life among them, at the very 
time when the unity of our people is of 
the greatest consequence it has ever been 
in time of peace in all the history of our 
Nation. 

Why is that? It is because there is 
implicit in this legislation a discrimina- 
tion against millions of children who are 
American children, with exactly the 
same heritage that every other child has. 
That discrimination is implicit in this 
bill, and then is augmented and in- 
creased by the mode of distribution pro- 
vided in the bill. 

Why do I say it is implicit? It is im- 
plicit because, under our Constitution, 
as I believe it provides, we cannot make 
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the benefits of this bill apply to the 
children who attend the religious and 
private schools of our Nation, but must, 
instead, confine our beneficence and 
our grants to those children who go to 
the public schools. 

This is no time to argue the reasons 
for that, but I think there is no Member 
of the Senate who does not believe that 
there is implicit in this question the 
necessity of making the grants go only 
to the children who attend the public 
schools. 

There are some who seem to think that 
it is only those who go to Catholic schools 
who are involved in this problem—and 
they are the major group; but there are 
so many private schools that are also 
affected that I thought it might be in- 
teresting to comment that a consider- 
able number of private schools exist 
within my own knowledge that are main- 
tained by other denominations which 
are not Catholic. 

Right here in the city of Washington, 
and in the adjoining city of Alexandria, 
there is an Episcopal high school main- 
tained by that denomination. In the 
city of Jacksonville, one of our great 
cities in Florida, which I know pretty 
well, I know of two schools, and there 
may be others, which are maintained by 
churches for the education of their 
children. I do not mean their religious 
education; I mean the all-around edu- 
cation of their children. One is the 
Riverside Presbyterian Church of Jack- 
sonville, Fla., and the second is the Berea 
Baptist Church of that city. 

Right here in Washington we have 
one example, of many that exist 
throughout the Nation, of a school main- 
tained by the Society of Friends for the 
education of children of that religion 
and of other children who may be sent 
there. I am thinking of the Sidwell 
Friends School. There are numerous 
other illustrations of such church-spon- 
sored schools I could give. 

I have mentioned these because I do 
not want my remarks at this stage to be 
regarded as referring solely to those mil- 
lions of people who belong to the Cath- 
olic Church, which is a great church, 
and who in many instances send their 
children, by their own preference, to the 
so-called parochial schools. 

Every church has the right to main- 
tain such schools, and many churches 
do maintain them. Since the decision 
of 1954 and since the different U.S. Su- 
preme Court opinions on the segregation 
question, the number of such schools has 
multiplied greatly, and I predict it will 
multiply even more. 

So what we are talking about now is 
discrimination against people who belong 
to various churches, who, for reasons 
sufficient to themselves, and which they 
think have to do with the ultimate best 
welfare of their children, send their 
children to schools maintained by their 
churches. 

In my judgment, Mr. President, that 
discrimination is unavoidable under the 
bill, because the Constitution so pro- 
vides. Why should it so provide? I 
doubt if the framers of that particular 
part of the Constitution which is in ques- 
tion here were even thinking about 
schools, but at any rate, they felt that 
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the division between the State and re- 
ligious institutions was sound, and they 
made it, and I think it applies in this 
case. 

So, in the first instance, that discrimi- 
nation is unavoidable and would have to 
exist in many cases and as to millions of 
children. This bill would multiply that 
discrimination, and would add insult to 
injury, if I can use those words, and I 
think they are proper words, by provid- 
ing another detail in the distribution of 
the funds which is particularly discrim- 
inatory against the children who attend 
that kind of school. 

What is that provision? It is the pro- 
vision in the bill, adopted within the last 
few hours of its consideration by a ma- 
jority of the committee, and over the op- 
position of other members of the com- 
mittee, which, for the purpose of dis- 
tributing Federal funds to the States, 
counts and includes the children who go 
to parochial and other religious and pri- 
vate schools—in short, counts all chil- 
dren—with full knowledge of the fact 
that, in spite of the fact that the amount 
to be assigned or the total going to the 
State is going to be increased by the 
presence of those children in those 
schools, but that nevertheless those very 
children are to be precluded and pro- 
hibited from receiving benefits under 
grants to the States. 

Mr. President, on the floor yesterday, 
I tried to make this a simple matter by 
commenting it looked to me to be this 
kind of a situation: That when the Fed- 
eral pie was being cut up a slice was pro- 
vided for every child, regardless of 
whether he went to a public school, a 
private school, a parochial or religious 
school, with full knowledge of the fact 
that all the slices cut for the children 
not in public schools would go as largess 
and a bonus to the children who were 
in the public schools. 

Mr. President, that is adding insult to 
injury. That is piling discrimination on 
discrimination. There is no way to avoid 
that conclusion. 

I have been impressed with the fact 
that in order to justify the inclusion of 
all the children it was thought neces- 
sary to add about $200 million to the 
total amount, which represents the pieces 
of pie which were cut from Federal 
finance for the children who had not 
been in the computation under the bill 
the way the President sent it to Con- 
gress but who were added to the com- 
putation by the majority of the commit- 
tee at the time and in the way I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. President, it is not for me to com- 
ment on the objectives and motives of 
Senators who made that decision and 
who reported the bill in that form, but 
I wish to comment upon what the result 
will be. 

I have heard a great deal of very pious 
protestations before the Senate to the 
effect that the bill is primarily designed 
to help schools in the States with small 
income which are not able to run good 
schools, and with particular reference 
to the Southern States, which seem to be 
particularly, in the minds of some, the 
beneficiaries of this proposed system. 
Mr. President, instead of being benefi- 
ciaries of the system, the Southern 
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States will be hurt very badly by the in- 
clusion of all the children from the re- 
ligious, parochial, and private schools in 
all the States in the Nation, for the sim- 
ple reason that most children in the 
South go to public schools and most chil- 
dren in the South belong to the religious 
faiths which send children to public 
schools. 

Mr. President, I have taken some per- 
centage figures from a Catholic publica- 
tion, to show the percentage of Catholic 
people in various States. This does not 
state the number of children, but states 
the percentage of Catholic citizens in 
every State in the Union. The figures 
are taken from the 1960 National Catho- 
lic Almanac. I first ask unanimous con- 
sent that the compilation be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Percentage of Catholics in each State (as 
of Jan, 1, 1959) 








Percent 
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Source: 1960 National Catholic Almanac. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I in- 
vite attention to the fact that instead of 
being particularly kindly to the States 
in the South, States which have been 
recited as those so badly needing the pro- 
gram—which will get it whether they 
wish to have it or not, under this same 
messianic complex I have mentioned— 
these are the States which will be worst 
hurt by the following of this philosophy, 
which I think piles discrimination on 
discrimination. 

First, the percentage of Catholic pop- 
ulation in the six New England States is 
48.15 percent, according to the National 
Catholic Almanac. The figures vary 
from 27.39 percent for the State of 
Maine to 61.27 percent for the State of 
Rhode Island. 

The Middle Atlantic States are New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
The Catholic population in these States 
is 35.01 percent, ranging from a mini- 
mum of 30.85 percent in Pennsylvania 
to a maximum of 42.88 percent in New 
Jersey. 

The South Atlantic States include 
most of the South, and the Catholic pop- 
ulation in this region is 6.11 percent. I 
remind Senators that this 6.11 percent 
contrasts with 35.01 percent in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States, 48.15 percent in the 
New England States, and 61.27 percent 
in the State of Rhode Island. The State 
in this region with the largest Catholic 
population in the South is Maryland, 
which has 23.85 percent. The State 
with the smallest Catholic population is 
North Carolina, with 0.87 percent. The 
other States have varying percentages. 

Some of the States are the same States 
which the sponsors of the bill have re- 
peatedly, in the course of the argument, 
said they were seeking to especially help 
under the terms of the bill. 

For instance, only 1.31 percent of the 
people of the great State of South Caro- 
lina are Catholic people. 

The great State of Georgia has only 
1.54 percent of the people of the Catholic 
faith. 

My. President, I could go on through 
the list of the States, which show the 
situation as I have described it. 

The next grouping is for the East 
North Central States, the old States of 
the Northwest Territory. Those five 
States have a Catholic population of 
25.45 percent. 

The East South Central States are 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi. Two of those are States 
which the sponsors of the bill have said 
will be particularly helped by passage of 
the bill. The Catholic population in the 
East South Central States is 4.44 per- 
cent. In the State of Alabama 3.17 per- 
cent of the citizens are Catholic, and in 
Mississippi only 2.85 percent of the citi- 
zens are Catholic. 

Mr. President, there has been a whole 
lot of real “guff” in the debate, with 
statements and announcements made 
with messianic importance, “Yes; the 
bill is set up to help those States which 
need it most particularly.” At times the 
speakers even name the States. I well 
remember that the States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, and South Carolina have 
been among the States named. 
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Yet, Mr. President, when we consider 
a State like Connecticut, which is at the 
very top of the totem pole, with the 
finest schools in the Nation, which would 
get the least help under the President’s 
proposal, that State has 47.23 percent 
Catholic citizens. 

Mr. President, I shall not burden the 
Recorp by going much further in this 
regard. I simply recite the information 
for the Recorp for the great State of 
Arkansas, another State which has been 
named. I think it is rather unkind for 
people to name great States which are 
doing the best job they can for their 
people, and in most instances taxing 
their people much more heavily, on a 
percentage basis, than the richer States. 
We were going to do a great job for 
these States. In Arkansas the per- 
centage of Catholic people is only 2.44 
percent. 

This argument will not stand up. It 
has been referred to as hogwash. There 
has been a great sales program based on 
the argument that the bill is designed to 
help those who need help badly. In the 
last few hours of the meeting of the able 
committee, for some reason which I am 
sure was considered right, it was de- 
cided best to change the formula that 
the President had recommended, under 
which not only the children in the pub- 
lic schools would be counted, but the 
count would be made in such a way as to 
include all the children in all the schools. 

There is no basis on which we could 
call the bill fair or righteous. I am very 
sure those who designed it thought that 
it was fair and righteous. I am not 
talking about individuals; I am talking 
about the proposed law. As I see it, the 
proposed law is a monstrosity, because 
instead of being fair among the people 
of our Nation, it would greatly discrimi- 
nate against millions of children and 
their parents. Whether any of us thinks 
so now or not, the proposed legislation 
would be a pregnant source of the great- 
est bitterness. It would be the great- 
est divisive force between groups of peo- 
ple in our Nation that we have ever seen. 
We could not avoid the problem if we 
tried, because we propose to tax all the 
people for the benefit of the children 
in the public schools only, which is bad 
enough, but it would be required by law. 
Then to make a bad matter infinitely 
worse, we propose in the law to count all 
the children for the purpose of the allot- 
ment. to States, and then divide that al- 
lotment only among the public school 
children. 

Not only will children who go to pri- 
vate and religious schools not receive 
their slice of the pie, but also those who 
sponsored the bill on the floor have 
actually gone so far as to add insult to 
injury. They have said they will come 
along in a few days with another bill 
which will provide a slice of pie, after 
all, for the children in the parochial 
and other private schools. The bill 
would provide, however, that the private 
schools could only borrow the money, 
and that it must be repaid, principal and 
interest. 

How many different kinds of discrimi- 
nation is it necessary to set up in a bill 
of this kind without people knowing that 
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it will cause bitterness of the worst 
sort—and very properly so—because 
great groups of children will be left out, 
and because great groups of good peo- 
ple who are taxpayers, will be left out. 

Discussion has freely taken place in 
this Chamber that the bill has been 
drawn so as to take the best care of 
those States that are least able to take 
care of their own problems. The addi- 
tion of all children in the count, with- 
out allowing for any participation in the 
fund by the parochial schools, would 
badly hurt the very States that are in a 
worse situation and have found it most 
difficult to maintain the school system 
that they need. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The implication has 
been given the Senate that the only way 
equity could be achieved in developing 
a formula would be to count the paro- 
chial school children as well as the pub- 
lic school children. I would like to have 
the Senator from Florida express his view 
about the legitimacy of the argument 
that the only way equity could be 
achieved would be to count the parochial 
school students together with the pub- 
lic school enrollment for the formula in 
the distribution of the money. On its 
face, what does such argument look 
like? 

Mr. HOLLAND. On its face, that kind 
of argument would not hold up a 
minute. 

When the argument is measured 
against the fact, its ridiculousness is re- 
vealed. Instead of being necessary, it 
is most unfair and discriminatory in its 
operation. If the Senator from Ohio 
had been present in the Chamber when 
I asked to have printed in the REcorp 
a list of States showing, for example, the 
percentage of Catholic people in each 
of the States, he would have found that 
some of the States that have the high- 
est level of support for their own schools, 
and need the least help from elsewhere, 
are the ones that have the largest per- 
centage of Catholic people and Catholic 
children. ‘Therefore, my answer would 
be that the argument is more of the 
hogwash that has been so frequently 
heard in the entire debate. The real 
meaning of the debate is that there is 
a certain number of dedicated people 
who conscientiously believe—and I do 
not see how they could so believe but 
they do—that the best solution of every 
public problem is to throw it over to 
Washington and put it in the care of 
the Central Government. Then the 
problem will be best handled. 

We have never had a more glaring ex- 
ample of the inappropriateness, inade- 
quacy, and falsity of such an argument 
than we have at present. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield further to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It seems to me that 
when we hear the argument that the 
only way equity could be achieved would 
be to include in the count the parochial 
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school students, it is an affront to in- 
telligence. It would be like saying ‘2 
and 2 is 5,” and then proceeding to try 
to prove it. Tragically, the ratio has 
been proved to be 60 as against 30, I be- 
lieve, in dealing with the propriety of 
counting the parochial school children 
in the program. 

I cannot understand the argument 
that to achieve equity the students of 
parochial schools must be counted. To 
me it seems to have no relationship to 
the problem. Countless other methods 
could have been devised under which 
there would have been equity. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The way to have provided equity 
would have been to count the children 
who would be included in the distribu- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Surely. When aid is 
given to public schools, it is given to 
public schoo] children. But the commit- 
tee has the audacity to say, “We will 
count the students of Lutheran, Cath- 
olic, Episcopalian, and Presbyterian 
schools, together with the children in the 
public schools, to determine the number 
of students that will be placed in the 
formula.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. We would be 
saying that we cut a slice of pie for 
every child, but we warn the children 
who attend a parochial school and other 
religious and private schools, “You are 
going to have to sit and see someone 
else eat your slice of pie.” 

To carry the problem further, we say, 
“A little later we will allow you a slice 
of pie by lending you enough money 
from Federal sources, provided you agree 
to repay the loan, principal and interest, 
so that you can buy your slice of pie.” 

If such a process is right, if it is fair- 
play and decent, then my education has 
been hopelessly neglected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The problem goes a 
step beyond what the Senator has 
pointed out. The parochial school pu- 
pils are counted in the total count. We 
would give them nothing. But we 
would make their parents pay additional 
amounts because their pupils have been 
included in the count. Salt is thereby 
rubbed into the wound. Impliedly we 
would tell them, “We are giving you 
something.” We are not giving them 
anything. We are making them pay 
more under a fraudulent formula that 
would be adopted. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We would lend back 
a part of their money to them, with 
the understanding that they would re- 
pay it, principal and interest, and be al- 
lowed in the meantime to buy a little 
bit of pie and consume it. The whole 
thing is wrong, and completely unfair. 
This is only my own opinion and I do 
not reflect upon any other Senator. I 
would feel that I was misrepresenting 
every man, woman, and child in the 
State of Florida if I were to allow my- 
self to vote for a proposal which is so 
shot through with discrimination on 
discrimination on discrimination, and 
which has been accompanied by state- 
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ments on the floor that we are trying to 
help some of the States neighboring to 
Florida, which does not happen to be in 
need of help. However, we have an in- 
terest in our neighboring States, and in 
every other State of the Union. 

I see present in the Chamber 
the senior Senator from New York 
{Mr. Javits]. I take this occasion to 
thank him, and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr, Cooper], for having done 
their level. best to devise a more decent 
formula, and to eliminate from the com- 
putation children who are to be deprived 
of any participation. The Recorp will 
show that I voted for both of those pro- 
visions with the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Kentucky. My hat 
is off to them. We are greatly indebted 
to the Senator from New York for relat- 
ing in the ReEcorp, where all can read 
and see just as long as this Nation lasts, 
that this change in base from the Presi- 
dent’s bill to the committee bill was 
made following a little caucus that was 
held beforehand by a majority of the 
committee in the closing hours of the 
discussion, which resulted not only in 
adding all the children who are not to 
participate in the distribution but also 
adding some $200 million to the pot. 

The two Senators made a real contri- 
bution. I believe the Senator from New 
York spoke of the fact that this provi- 
sion was put in to sweeten the bill for 
somebody. I do not know for whom it 
was sweetened. I certainly would not 
say that it was sweetened for large areas 
of the country where only a few children 
go to parochial schools, to religious 
schools, or to private schools. It would 
be much more likely to have been in- 
tended to sweeten the attitude of Sena- 
tors coming from States having from 
40 to 60 percent Catholic children within 
their States. 

So far as I am concerned, this is not 
a religious argument. One of my rea- 
sons for opposing the bill is that under 
the Constitution one cannot help dis- 
criminate if a general aid to education 
bill is passed, because under the Con- 
stitution, as I view it, and as I interpret 
and understand it, we cannot give money 
from the public purse to go to all chil- 
dren, even those who attend religious 
and private schools. That is one of the 
reasons I must oppose the bill. 

When we add to that the other dis- 
crimination, it becomes intolerable. The 
odor of the bill will go out all over the 
Nation when it is passed. Mark my pre- 
diction, there will be more bitterness 
between groups of our people resulting 
from the bill than has been this case in 
connection with any legislation which 
has been passed by Congress in modern 
times, or even at any time in our Na- 
tion. On the very face of it, the bill 
grossly discriminates, and then piles dis- 
crimination on discrimination. 

The Senator from New York said that 
certain provisions were put in the bill 
to sweeten it. I appreciate his mention- 
ing that point. The Senator from New 
York and I do not often agree, but when 
we do, we really agree. I am with him 
on this issue. I also agreed to a great 
extent with the Senator from Kentucky 
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{Mr. Cooper] when he said that the 
form in which the bill had come from 
the committee made a grab bag of it, 
whereby certain States would grab more 
out than was allowed to others. I 
thought that was a real contribution to 
the debate. That will not help the peo- 
ple of this Nation to come to any con- 
clusion other than that this is discrim- 
inatory legislation. It certainly is. It 
is unfair as between States and between 
people and their children. 

Another sweetening went into the bill 
which I do not believe was mentioned by 
my distinguished friend from New York. 
I think it is worth referring to. Sen- 
ators will remember that as the bill came 
from the President it would have seri- 
ously reduced assistance for the so-called 
defense-impacted schools. There are 
many areas in this Nation, some in my 
State where the children who were 
brought in by the defense forces and by 
the contractors who are working for the 
defense forces have become the major 
part of the school load in the school dis- 
tricts. It is only decent and fair for 
Uncle Sam to meet that part of the 
load in large part and certainly in the 
main; and it has been regarded as good 
philosophy in Congress ever since the 
situation was created during the war. 

The President’s bill provided a num- 
ber of severe reductions in the programs 
for defense-impacted schools. Many 
Senators, including the Senator from 
Florida, made it plain that they felt that 
was a fair charge that Uncle Sam was 
declining to pay. Provisions extending 
these programs without change were put 
in evidently with the idea of inducing 
Senators to vote for the main purpose of 
the bill, regardless of how much they 
disliked it, merely because there is im- 
pact money in it for their own States 
and their own people. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is it not fair to say 
that this particular action was the oppo- 
site of sweetening, and that it was a club 
to be used over the heads of Senators 
like the Senator from Florida and the 
Senator from Utah, who have more or 
less the same problem, to force us into 
line? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In its origin it was, 
I will agree. The committee found that 
certain Senators felt that Uncle Sam 
should continue to do his duty in this 
field by taking care of at least a large 
part of the expense of the local school 
systems, particularly when he took land 
from the tax rolls, as was the case in 
some of the counties in my State. The 
committee then decided, in order to make 
the bill a little more appealing to Sen- 
ators in whose States there were large 
defense installations, to change the 
President’s recommendation. They did 
change it, not only to restore it, but to 
continue it for 3 years. 

Let us put some specifics into the 
arguments on this point. With refer- 
ence to Public Law 815, which is one 
of the two public laws having to do with 
the defense-impacted areas, section 
5(a) (2) is the one that authorizes con- 
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struction assistance at the rate of 50 
percent, computed by a certain formula, 
of the number of children whose par- 
ents are employed on Federal property 
but live off such property. 

The President’s program would have 
reduced that percentage from 50 per- 
cent to 25 percent, meaning that the 
local governments would have had to 
put up 75 percent, computed under the 
formula, and the Federal Government 
25 percent, instead of the 50-50 divi- 
sion which had been in effect for so many 
years. 

One of the sweetening processes in the 
course of the determinations of the com- 
mittee was to restore the previous level 
of 50 percent, and to extend it for 3 years 
without change. 

I do not know what the Senator from 
New York meant when he used the word 
“sweetening.” But we in Florida, who 
raise a good deal of sugarcane and have 
other products which are sweet, would 
be inclined to say—and I do now say— 
that that was one of the sweetening 
processes in connection with reporting 
the bill. I resent it. 

Section 5(a)(3) of Public Law 815 
provides for Federal construction assist- 
ance for school districts on account of 
increases in the number of children 
whose parents move into the school dis- 
tricts to work for Federal contractors. 
That applies in areas around Washington 
and in some other areas in the Nation. 

The President’s proposal would have 
eliminated that section entirely. How- 
ever, in the process of sweetening the 
bill the committee proceeded not only 
to reinstate that section, but to extend 
it for 3 years. 

Again basing my statement upon my 
limited experience with sweetening ma- 
terials, I should say this was a very dis- 
tinct sweetening of the bill. I resent it. 

Public Law 874, which is the other law 
of this kind, has section 4(a), which 
authorizes Federal operation and main- 
tenance assistance for school districts on 
account of increases in the number of 
children whose parents move into school 
districts to work for Federal contractors. 

The President’s program would have 
eliminated that section. The commit- 
tee in its wisdom, and in connection 
with what I think was a sweetening 
process, proceeded to restore that sec- 
tion to the bill and to extend it for 3 
years without change. I think these are 
almost callous actions. I think they 
show on their face what they are. They 
are efforts to make Senators vote for 
the very thing which they do not like, 
and which they resent with all their 
might. 

In general, the Federal aid to public 
schools bill is merely an effort to provide 
assistance for the States. I will tell 
the Senate how the Senator from Flor- 
ida reacts. He would like to vote for 
the “federally impacted” ‘sections of the 
bill. He voted for them before, and 
would like to vote’ them again. But 
he will not vote for the bill merely by 
reason of their inclusion. 

There is still ample time for the reen- 
actment of those two measures as sep- 
arate legislation. Separate bills have 
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been in the Senate and the House since 
shortly after the convening of this ses- 
sion early in January to do: just that. 
So it is very evident that what has been 
done has been an effort to force Sena- 
tors whose States have many defense 
installations to support the bill, or else 
be held not to have done the things 
which their school authorities back home 
were asking them to do. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. In a moment. 

I have enough confidence in both the 
intelligence and the patriotism of the 
school officials back home to believe that 
they will not only understand my vote 
against the bill in the way it has been 
placed before us, but will warmly ap- 
prove my action and will agree with me 
that the proper course would have been 
to report the proposed legislation sep- 
arately, as it has always been considered 
before, and to pass it on its own merits. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. I appreciate the care- 
ful explanation the Senator from. Flor- 
ida has given of the dilemma in which 
many Senators are being placed by rea- 
son of the inclusion of certain features 
in the bill, I introduced a bill to con- 
tinue Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874 independently of any action on the 
pending bill. Having taken that action, 
I shall be very happy to stand with the 
Senator from Florida and vote against 
the bill, in spite of the fact that I may 
be charged with having assisted in the 
scuttling of Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874, or rather charged with having 
turned my back on the proposed legis- 
lation which I introduced. 

I think this bill is a combination of 
the stick. and the sweetening. I am very 
sorry .these particular provisions. were 
included in the bill before us. 

_Mr. HOLLAND. I appreciate the 
statement.made by the Senator from 
Utah. I should have called his name, 
because I knew he had introduced such 
proposed legislation, but I was fearful 
that I might omit the names of other 
Senators—and there are a number of 
them—who have introduced separate 
bills of the type. mentioned by the Sen- 
ator from Utah. Probably every one of 
those Senators could stand in his home 
State upon the fact that he has done his 
best to renew that iegislation by itself, as 
should be done, and not to encumber it 
with a proposal which in his heart and 
conscience he believes to be hurtful to 
his people and to all the country. 

Mr. President, it seems to me there 
has not been so mischievous a proposal 
introduced in the Senate this year or, for 
that matter, in all the 15 years I have 
served in the Senate. The Senate has 
frequently considered méasures for pub- 
lic school ‘support at Federal expense, 
but I do not believe there has ever been 
introduced a bill in which as many car- 
rots on a stick have been held out to try 
to get support; in which as much sweet- 
ening has existed and has had to be ad- 
mitted, because the record shows it; and 
in connection with which there has been 
such apparent resort to grab-bag tactics, 
as was described by the able Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper]. 
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While the Senator from Kentucky was 
necessarily absent from the Chamber a 
few moments ago, I paid tribute to him 
for suggesting the other day what I be- 
lieve is so true, namely, that the bill con- 
tains all the aspects of a grab-bag, con- 
sidering the treatment it has received 
from the committee which reported the 
bill. 

I have done everything I could in the 
course of the debate by voting for cor- 
rective amendments or amendments 
which I thought provided more nearly 
fair treatment. This is the first time I 
have spoken on the bill. But I was not 
content to have the bill pass without 
stating my opinion that it is a monstrous 
thing and violates every principle of fair- 
play. I think it was created by minds 
who seem to think that pouring our 
problems into Washington and putting 
them in the Central Government is the 
ultimate solution of all problems. 

Whether we wish to believe it or not, 
the country is in critical times. There 
is not time enough for any conscientious 
Senator to give to his committee duties 
all the attention they require. There is 
not sufficient time for Senators to obtain 
the information they should have con- 
cerning important bills upon which they 
must vote. 

We are in the midst of critical prob- 
lems at home, in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, and throughout the world. As I 
said a while ago, we heard the President, 
for whom I know every Senator would 
wish to give everything he has in the 
way of support, so far as his conscience 
and convictions permit, outline a large 
number of problems which he says press 
so heavily upon our Nation. 

Here it is proposed to create an estab- 
lishment which not only has taken much 
of the valuable time of Congress and 
will take more, but which, if it is passed, 
will place upon us annual duties in con- 
nection with trying as best we can to 
supervise—and we will have to do that 
with the amount of money which is in- 
volyved—the appropriations which we 
make to the school systems of the States. 
We put upon our people something which 
will divide them as surely and as bitterly 
as it is possible for them to be divided 
at a time when it is so necessary that 
all Americans be thinking together and 
working together for the salvation of 
this great country, which means much 
not only to our own families and our 
children, but to everyone who loves the 
cause of freedom throughout the world. 

We are severely handicapping ourselves 
by the consideration and, more particu- 
larly, by the passage, of such legislation 
as this. I wish I could believe that the 
Senate in its wisdom would reject it by a 
tremendous vote. 

I shall, of course, vote against the bill. 

Mr. BENNETT obtained the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Utah be so kind as to 
yield briefly to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Utah yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY PRESENTS 
VIGOROUS AND VITAL MES- 
SAGE—LETTER ON NEED FOR 
LEGISLATIVE ACTION INDICATES 
SCOPE OF PROGRAMS IN PEND- 
ING PROPOSALS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Congress and the Nation—indeed, the 
nations of the world—today received 
from the President of the United States 
a most courageous, forthright, and in- 
spiring message. It was a thoroughly 
commendable and timely sequel to 
President Kennedy’s widely acclaimed 
inaugural address. I have no doubt 
but that the Congress and the citizens 
of the United States will be appropri- 
ately and affirmatively responsive. 

I wish especially to applaud the 
President’s declaration that, on behalf 
of this country, at the forthcoming 
meeting in Vienna with Premier Khru- 
shchev— 

We will make clear that America’s en- 
during concern is for both freedom and 
peace—that we are anxious to live in har- 
mony with the Russian people—that we 
seek no conquests, no satellites, no riches— 
and that we seek only the day when “na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 


On this occasion, however, I desire 
to direct aitention primarily to the 
President’s cogent discussion of eco- 
nomic and social progress at home. 

I concur fully with his pertinent as- 
sertion that— 


The ultimate source of our national 
strength is the quality and vitality of our own 
society. To sustain new efforts in world af- 
fairs and space—to demonstrate to all the 
success of freedom’s way—and to meet the 
needs of our own citizens when we are as- 
sisting others—we need a growing, prosper- 
ous nation. We must make full use of our 
resources—human, scientific, and material— 
giving priority to our most urgent national 
needs. 


It was heartening to have Presidential 
assurance that “the recession has been 
halted—recovery is underway.” It was 
sobering, however, to have heard him 
state so properly: 

But the task of abating unemployment 
and achieving a full use of our resources 
remains a serious challenge. Large-scale 
unemployment during a recession is bad 
enough—large-scale unemployment during 
recovery is intolerable to a free economy. 
It is a major social evil; it is a source of 
national weakness. It will persist even as 
the Nation’s output surpasses previous 
achievements, as I believe will be seen in 
the coming months. 

The Government must consider additional 
long-range measures to curb this unemploy- 
ment and increase our economic growth, if 
we are to sustain our full role as world 
leaders. 


As a Senator from West Virginia, as a 
member of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and its Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower, and as a 
legislator who has persistently and de- 
votedly proposed and supported meas- 
ures for the acceleration of employment 
through programs of public works at the 
State and local levels, measures for use- 
ful employment of our youth in conser- 
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vation practices and on conservation 
projects, and measures for the training 
and retraining of the Nation’s man- 
power—especiaily the unemployed seg- 
ment of our labor force—I was especially 
encouraged by these passages from the 
President’s message: 


Measures to aid the unemployed, and to 
employ our jobless youth usefully, will be 
submitted shortly. I would stress one meas- 
ure in particular today—a measure of spe- 
cial importance in meeting the occupational 
demands of new American leadership in 
space, aid, trade, and defense. 

I am transmitting to the Congress a new 
manpower development and training pro- 
gram, to train or retrain several hundred 
thousand workers in new occupational skills 
over a 4-year period, in order to replace those 
skills made obsolete by automation and in- 
dustrial change with the new skills which 
new processes demand. Supplementing cur- 
rent public and private training and educa- 
tion programs, such a measure, including 
subsistence and relocation allowances for 
the long-term unemployed, is a positive 
answer to the challenge of technology. 


In this connection, I make note of 
the fact that I forwarded to President 
Kennedy on May 22, 1961, a letter in 
which I urged his favorable considera- 
tion of certain pending legislation in the 
fields of governmental activity referred 
to in the passages of his message quoted 
above. I am pleased that our Chief Ex- 
ecutive embraced in his message much 
the same thinking which was the basis 
of my May 22 communication to him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, at 
this point in my remarks, the text of 
that letter to President Kennedy. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
May 22, 1961. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dear Mr. PresiIpentT: I am confident that 
the area redevelopment program will ulti- 
mately prove to be a means by which im- 
provement will develop with respect to the 
economic status of many chronic labor 
surplus sections of our country. In some 
instances this effort can have an early salu- 
tary effect, but we are aware that the rede- 
velopment program is designed principally 
as @ means through which a long-range 
attack may be made upon the problems of 
communities and areas in which conditions 
of technological change have brought about 
debilitating economic and sociological conse- 
quences. 

But, as you and many others in public 
life have cautioned, the area redevelopment 
program is only one means to the end result 
which must be attained as rapidly as possi- 
ble; namely, a general stimulation of the 
economy and reduction of unemployment to 
a more tolerable level. 

Consistent with these objectives, and in 
order to accelerate their attainment, I urge 
that, in your forthcoming message to the 
Congress on the state of the economy, you 
especially recommend three programs along 
lines set forth in legislative proposals pend- 
ing in the 87th Congress: 

(1) A measure for emergency employment 
acceleration through Federal grant partici- 
pation in a program of public works by State 
and local governments, with the Federal 
Government share to be 45 percent of the 
construction costs of approved projects and 
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with project priority to be given to those 
which can be initiated in 90 days and com- 
pleted within a year. Senator CLaRK of 
Pennsylvania has introduced and is pres- 
ently holding hearings on such a measure 
which Senator Petit of Rhode Island and I 
cosponor. 

(2) A comprehensive measure for retrain- 
ing of the unemployed to supplement pres- 
ent inadequate programs and to augment 
the vocational training aspects of the Area 
Redevelopment Act. Senator CLarx like- 
wise has introduced appropriate legislation 
in this field and I am privileged to be a 
cosponsor. Significant hearings already have 
been held and others are planned for the 
near future. 

(3) A program for the establishment of 
a Youth Conservation Corps under a plan 
generally paralleling the highly useful and 
thoroughly successful Civilian Conservation 
Corps of the 1930’s. You will recall, of 
course, that the Senate passed legislation in 
August 1960, with your valuable assistance, 
which would have created a Youth Conserva- 
tion Corps. The chief sponsor of the YCC 
legislation in the 86th Congress was Sena- 
tor HumMpHREY, of Minnesota, and that able 
legislator and advocate of worthwhile pro- 
grams has again introduced a similar bill in 
the Senate this year. Again, I am privileged 
to be a cosponsor, with other Senators. 

Faithfully yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Senator 


from Utah for his courtesy in yielding 
to me. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 610) to strengthen the do- 
mestic. and foreign commerce of the 
United States by providing for the es- 
tablishment of a U.S. Travel Service 
within the Department of Commerce 
and a Travel Advisory Board, disagreed 
to by the Senate; agreed to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. Harris, Mr. Mack, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. BENNETT of 
Michigan, Mr. GLenn, and Mr. CurTIN 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House receded from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 6518) making appropriations for 
the Inter-American Social and Economic 
Cooperation Program and the Chilean 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation Pro- 
gram for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961, and for other purposes, and con- 
curred therein, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate “esumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that the education of American 
youth is one of our chief sources of 
strength for the future and is our chief 
source of protection against the inroads 
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of communism. It does not follow from 
this basic philosophy, however, that we 
need a program of Federal aid to edu- 


cation. If Federal aid can be justi- 
fied at all, the best premise is that 
there is involved an essential need 


which cannot be supplied by the State 
or local community. This test 
should be carefully weighed with respect 
to education, since our traditional pat- 
tern is to handle education at the local 
level. Nothing in the Constitution 
grants this function to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It rightfully belongs to the 
State and local governments. I think 
the record is clear that totalitarian gov- 
ernments seek first to control the educa- 
tion of their citizens. Let us not let 
that happen here. 

Are we failing to meet our education 
needs at the local level? After making 
a detailed study of the statistics, I am 
convinced that we are not failing. For 
example, over the past decade 1950-60, 
the number of pupils has increased 44 
percent, but our instructional staff in- 
creased by 52 percent, and therefore the 
number of children compared to teachers 
has declined from 27.8 to 26.4. Over the 
same period, total expenditures for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools 
rose by more than 150 percent. Over 
the past two decades, enrollment in edu- 
cation institutions of all kinds increased 
57 percent, while total educational ex- 
penditures increased 642 percent. After 
adjustments for price increases, the real 
increase in school expenditures is still 
257 percent, or five times as great as the 
increase in pupil enrollment. 

We hear a great deal about the “‘class- 
room shortage.” Just how serious is 
this shortage? 

First, I should like to observe that we 
should be wary of statistics on classroom 
shortages. Estimates are usually based 
on annual reports tabulated by State 
school offices or on questionnaires 
mailed to each State department of ed- 
ucation. Often the replies will reflect 
ambitions, rather than the demonstrated 
needs of the States for school facilities. 
Also, problems often arise with respect 
to classification of facilities. Often 
general use rooms are used as instruc- 
tional rooms, but these are not included 
with official reports. And there are 
other problems. 

The gathering of school statistics is 
much easier in Utah than in most other 
States, because of relatively close-knit 
school units and because of excellent re- 
porting and statistical facilities. But 
even for Utah, the data shown have of- 
ten been completely invalid. 

For example, Circular No. 490, issued 
by the U.S. Office of Education, indi- 
cated that Utah was constructing only 
124 new classrooms during the 1956-57 
school year. Data published shortly 
thereafter by the Utah State school 
office reported that 345 new classrooms 
were completed for use during the 1956- 
57 school year. 

The U.S. Office of Education data were 
later extensively used in congressional 
debate of the proposal for Federal aid 
for school building construction. Utah 
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was cited as one of the States in the 
Nation failing to meet the school-con- 
struction needs, whereas the fact of the 
matter was, and is, that Utah is one of 
the top States in terms of effort and 
progress to meet school-construction re- 
quirements. The U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion figure for Utah classroom construc- 
tion for 1956-57 was less than one-third 
the actual figure, and the error was 
compounded by using that figure as the 
basis for a 5-year projection of the 
school building outlook in Utah. 

But if we assume that the figures on 
which we are making our policy deci- 
sions are completely accurate, just how 
serious is the schoolroom shortage 
shown to be? 

A comparison of an inventory of school 
facilities made by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation in 1954, when compared with a 
1959 survey made by the same source, 
shows that in those 5 years, enrollment 
increased 20 percent while the number of 
classrooms increased 30 percent. The 
number of pupils per classroom was thus 
reduced by 2% points from 30.6 to 28.1. 

President Kennedy, in his education 
message on February 20, 1961, stated that 
classrooms needs for the coming 10-year 
period between 1960 and 1970 will be 
600,000. This averages 60,000 class- 
rooms a year. However, figures released 
by the Office of Education disclose that 
between 1956 and 1961, a total of 349,300 
classrooms were built, or an annual 
average of 69,860. This is 10,000 a year 
more than the yearly average asked for 
by the President, and without the bene- 
fit of Federal aid. 

It seems strange to me that the thun- 
der for Federal aid has been stepped up 
at the same time that the gap between 
our needs and our available classrooms is 
narrowed. 

The clamor for Federal aid to educa- 
tion implies that the State and local 
governments cannot meet their needs 
themselves. This is not true. Let me 
observe in general, first, that the local 
governments could better meet their 
needs if we would reduce the flow of tax 
funds to the Federal Government, and 
would leave local governments greater 
freedom to adjust their own tax struc- 
tures to meet their own needs. This 
would call for restraint at the Federal 
level; but I fear that too many have 
developed the notion that there is some- 
thing magic about Federal taxing powers, 
as opposed to State and local taxing 
powers. The argument is made that the 
graduated income tax imposed by the 
Federal Government is more fair and 
equitable than the sales and property 
and other taxes imposed by State and 
local governments. Many State govern- 
ments also have graduated income taxes. 
But the impression given—that most of 
the Federal revenues come from gradu- 
ated rates on rich people—is a myth. 
More than five-sixths of the individual 
income tax is derived from the basic 20 
percent rate; and much or most of the 
corporation tax is shifted to consumers 
through higher prices. 

In a country in which well-being is so 
widely distributed and income is con- 
centrated in the middle, and where taxes 
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take about one-third of the people’s in- 
come, the bulk of taxation—no matter 
how it is levied—must rest on persons in 
the medium brackets. 

Federal graduated income tax rates 
are now so high—at a 91 percent mar- 
ginal rate—that additional funds of sub- 
stantial size cannot come from the higher 
brackets, but can come only from the 
center or lower brackets. 

It seems to me that far too many 
statistical devices have been used to indi- 
cate the relative ability or inability of 
the States to meet the public respon- 
sibility for education. The advocates of 
centralization have done much to estab- 
lish the popular notion that the States— 
or certain States—cannot, of and by 
themselves, without Federal assistance, 
provide for the education of their 
citizens. 

Those who push for Federal interven- 
tion seem determined to give the State 
and local governments an “inferiority 
complex” with regard to their fiscal 
abilities. 

In December 1959 the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare con- 
ducted a survey of State school officers, 
to determine the ability to finance their 
needs through bonding or other means. 
Forty-five States replied. Fifteen re- 
ported having districts which, although 
needing additional classrooms, had 
reached their borrowing limits, and had 
no access to other funds. The total num- 
ber of districts in all the country so in- 
volved was 237, most of them small. But 
when related to the national total of 
over 40,000 school districts, these repre- 
sent only one-half of 1 percent of all the 
school districts in the Nation. Despite 
the heavy burden of Federal taxation, 
the States and local communities have 
done an excellent job in meeting their 
own school needs. 

It seems strange to me that we would 
ask for Federal support of education 
when, as a matter of fact, our State and 
local governments are in much better 
condition fiscally than is the Federal 
Government. 

We have nearly a $300 billion na- 
tional debt, and have been adding to 
that debt at the average rate of $3 bil- 
lion a year during the peacetime years, 
and, of course, much more than that 
during the war years. Presently, our 
total Government debt at all levels aver- 
ages $2,000 a person. Of this amount, 
the Federal debt totals over $1,600 for 
every man, woman, and child. The 
average state debt is $96 a person; and 
the average local debt, including all 
school districts and special local govern- 
ment agencies of all types, is $268 per 
person, based on the latest available 
data as of the fiscal year 1959. 

In any event, as a general rule the 
taxes with which to pay for education 
come out of the same pockets; but in 
the case of the Federal aid they would 
flow to Washington, and, after paying 
a bureaucratic toll, would come back to 
us considerably diminished. Under our 
traditional pattern, they flow to the 
State and local governments, and stay 
there. 

I should like to call to the attention 
of the Congress the efforts of my own 
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State of Utah in meeting its school 
needs. 

Senators are undoubtedly aware that 
Utah is near the top among the States 
in its public school load. Using Na- 
tional Education Association figures, 
Utah had 26.5 percent of its total popu- 
lation enrolled in the public schools in 
1959-1960, compared with 20.1 percent 
for the Nation as a whole. However, 
Utah’s ability to support the schools, for 
which the standard measure is income 
per schoolchild, is markedly below the 
national average—$6,892 per school- 
child in Utah, compared with $10,614 in 
the United States. 

Despite these facts, Utah has made an 
impressive record in providing funds for 
its public schools. Again using N.E.A. 
figures, Utah expenditures for current 
operations for 1959-60 amounted to $72,- 
886,000, or 4.8 percent of total personal 
income for that year, compared with 
national education expenditures of 3.12 
percent of total personal income. Ex- 
penditures for capital outlay and inter- 
est in Utah totaled $26,898,000, or 1.65 
percent of personal income, compared 
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with 0.87 percent of the income of the 
Nation devoted to education that year. 

This means that if all of the States 
of the Nation had made an effort com- 
parable to that made by Utah last year, 
an additional $5,206,792,000 would have 
been provided for current operations, 
and an additional $2,982,852,000 would 
have been provided for capital outlay, 
above that actually spent by the schools 
in the school year 1958-59. Total ad- 
ditional funds would thus have 
amounted to $8,189 ,644,000. 

If this calculation is based upon State 
and local revenues for the public schools, 
the amount of additional funds that 
would have been provided by a national 
effort matching Utah’s would have been 
$8,347,083,000. This amounts to almost 
10 times the $850 million proposed in 
S. 1021 to be spent each year for the 
next 3 years. 

I ask consent to insert at this point in 
the Recorp a table showing these figures. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


School expenditures as percent of personal income, 1959-60 school year, Utah and 
United States 


| Dollar amounts in thousands} 


1959-60 data: 
Personal income 


Current expense 


Capital outlay and aN 625925. atl 
Total 


If United States had matched Utah effort— 
Current expense _____- ad 
Capital outlay 

Total_. 


Increase if Nation were to meet Utah’s effort: 


AU i ee 


CIEE» = 285 cae ~ Sc csedete meee 


1 Includes Alaska and Hawaii. 
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U.S. total! 


r Amount fa Poreet | Amount Percent 





a $382, 510,000 |.....-...- 


Ny, 930, 219 | 
3, 344, 628 


he $1, 626, 000 aa 


a] 72,98 | 448 
- es 


6, 327, 480 














Based on revenue for public schools from State and local sources 


{Dollar amounts in thousands] 


EE IO ne ocienncececaane= adenine cate oan 


State and local effort: 


State revenue for schools -_ __ --.._.--.-- Satie athtnes 
Local revenue for schools. ....-..- nies taaasguecmsiieeiiaeh dail 


Total State and local... .....-..-..-.--....-2-2-.2.- 
Percent of individual income payments._-.....-...-.....- 


If United States had made same taxing effort as Utah__-_- 
Additional funds from State and local sourees, based on Utah effort. _.-.........02-|-0 eel 


1 Ineludes Alaska and Hawaii. 


Source of basic data: “Estimates of School Statistics, December 1960,”’ 
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Research Division, National Education 


Association, Prepared by the Utah Foundation, May 17, 1961. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, de- 
spite Utah’s recent efforts, she is not 
standing still. These figures were ar- 
rived at prior to actions by the Utah 
Legislature this year. The total State- 
supported school finance program was 
increased for the next biennium by 4.3 
percent; and the legislature enacted a 


one-half percent increase in the sales 
tax, and provided that 1314 percent of 
that increase would be earmarked for the 
uniform school fund. 

I was not able readily to determine 
whether Utah would rank first by using 
the measure I have just shown. ‘These 
are aggregate figures for the Nation as 
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a whole. But a related measure—school 
revenues as a percentage of personal in- 
come—shows that Utah ranks first in 
the Nation. I assume this would be 
closely tied to the expenditure measure. 

Because of Utah’s large school-age 
population, compared to total popula- 
tion, Utah is ranked well down in the 
list of States, in terms of expenditure 
per pupil. But in terms of total school 
effort, compared to Utah’s total income, 
no State is doing more. 

We can, therefore, solve our school 
needs by asking each State to put forth 
an effort equivalent to that of the State 
of Utah. 

Once I was a school teacher, and I 
know the struggles and problems in- 
volved in giving adequate education to 
our children. But I fear that in reality, 
we are running away from our problem, 
by running to Washington. As I indi- 
cated, the Constitution makes no men- 
tion of education. Since education is not 
among the powers expressly delegated to 
the United States, it follows under the 
10th amendment that education belongs 
to the States. 

What really concerns me is that the 
proposal for Federal aid may actually 
retard our educational program. The 
pattern in the recent past has been for 
State legislatures and Governors to hold 
back in their school spending programs, 
with an eye on Washington, awaiting 
the enactment of a general Federal-aid- 
to-education bill. If this bill becomes 
law, the pattern for the future will be 
for the States each year to continue to 
drag their feet, waiting to see what Fed- 
eral funds will become available that 
year, before enacting their State and 
local taxing and expenditure programs. 
It is quite obvious that the States and 
the local governments will tend to re- 
duce their efforts in proportion to the 
flow of Federal funds. 

Thus, by means of this bill and other 
bills, we are not really stimulating edu- 
cation. We are merely causing the 
States to hold back, in the hope of sub- 
stituting Federal money for State or lo- 
cal money. Nothing is gained. There 
is merely a transfer of functions to 
Washington. 

In conclusion, I oppose this bill for 
four basic reasons: 

First. There is no demonstrated need 
for Federal funds if the States would 
even approach the rate of contribution 
of my own State of Utah. As I have in- 
dicated, such a rate would bring forth 
10 times the amounts proposed to be 
spent under this bill, and without the 
risk of centralization. 

Second. This bill is part of an overall 
program which appears to have as its 
objective the nationalization of our so- 
ciety. Other recent examples in this 
program are: (a) The recently enacted 
temporary unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, whereby Washington will direct 
the flow of funds, rather than the States 
themselves; (b) the depressed areas bill, 
whereby the Federal Government is now 
in the business of locating industry, 
contrary to our traditional pattern of 
private decisions in industry locations; 
(c) the proposed change in medical care 
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for the aged, decreasing the power of 
the States and increasing the power of 
the Federal Government in setting 
health care policy; (d) increased cen- 
tralization and regimentation of agricul- 
ture; (e) new precedents in the forth- 
coming housing bill, giving the Federal 
Government increased control over the 
housing industry. And there are other 
examples. 

Third. Though the authors of this 
bill have attempted to play down the 
possibility of Federal control over edu- 
cation, the history of Federal loan pro- 
grams reveals that this is merely a 
smokescreen and that Federal controls 
will inevitably follow. There is a say- 
ing that “Who pays the piper calls the 
tune.” This will be true of Federal aid 
to education. If anyone has doubts that 
this will be the case, I commend to them 
the remarks by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia {Mr. Ropertson!| of last Wednes- 
day in which he pointed up provisions 
of S. 1021 where the Federal Govern- 
ment would assert its control over cer- 
tain phases right from the beginning. 
For example, the bill places all con- 
struction projects under the restrictive 
measures of the Davis-Bacon Act. This 
means that the Secretary of Labor will 
determine the prevailing wage in an 
area and force the school districts to 
pay that wage to each worker on all 
federally aided school construction. The 
districts will, therefore, be prevented 
from attempting to complete building at 
minimum cost to taxpayers. Building 
costs will be inflated. It is a short step 
from this to Federal regulation of the 
salaries of teachers who teach in those 
federally aided schools. 

Another section of the bill specified 
“that the construction will be under- 
taken in an economical manner and 
that it will not be of elaborate or ex- 
travagant design or materials.” Al- 
though this may seem perfectly inno- 
cent, and even laudable, it gives the 
Federal Government a significant con- 
trol over the architecture of our schools. 
The final arbiter of what is “elaborate 
or extravagant” would be the Federal 
Government, and this phrase is capable 
of broad interpretation. This firmly es- 
tablishes Federal control of all school 
buildings. 

Another example is the requirement 
that each State which receives Federal 
aid must set aside 10 percent of its re- 
ceipts for experimental projects. These 
experiments may be desirable, but this 
is precisely the kind of Federal compul- 
sion and control which the bill piously 
professes to prohibit. 

Fourth. My fourth objection to this 
bill is that the expenditures to pay for 
this new Federal program, and the 
others outlined earlier, are to be financed 
primarily from increasing deficits, rather 
than from increased taxes. The result 
will be inflation with all of its attend- 
ant evils. A final tally cannot be made 
yet, but we can expect a deficit of more 
than $6 billion in the 1961 and 1962 
fiscal years, and the figure will go up 
from there in the future years. A $1 
billion Federal unemployment insur- 
ance bill has already been enacted. The 
education bill under consideration totals 
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$2.6 billion. The Senate Banking Com- 
mittee reported this weekend a $9 bil- 
lion housing bill, including $3 billion for 
public housing. An $11 billion high- 
way bill will be up for consideration soon. 
Other miscellaneous bills—depressed 
areas, medical care for the aged, feed 
grains, social security benefits, and 
others—totaling over $5 billion, have 
either already been passed, or are wait- 
ing in the wings. Most of these bills 
represent new programs, adding to the 
existing spending pace for current 
programs. 

These proposed expenditures worry 
me, but what worries me even more is 
the threat to completely change our 
society from its traditional pattern of 
State and local control of many of our 
basic functions to a system controlled 
at the Federal level. I urge Congress 
to reject this proposal to add education 
to the list. 

Mr. President, Dr. Ernest L. Wilkin- 
son, who is administrator of the unified 
school system of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, and presi- 
dent of Brigham Young University, de- 
veloped a rather complete statement 
analysis of the figures involved in the 
problem of Federal aid to education. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of Dr. Wilkinson may. be in- 
cluded in the REcorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Dr. ERNEST L. WILKINSON, AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF THE UNIFIED SCHOOL Sys- 
TEM OF THE CHURCH OF JESUS CHRIST OF 
LATTER-DAY SAINTS AND PRESIDENT OF 
BrRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY ON THE QUES- 
TION OF FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION, MAy 23, 
1961 


My name is Ernest L. Wilkinson. Scholas- 
tically I am a graduate of Brigham Young 
University, have a law degree from George 
Washington University, and received the de- 
gree of doctor of juridical science from Har- 
vard. While I spent most of my adult life 
in the practice of the law, I have spent the 
last 10 years in the field of education. I am 
now the administrator of the unified school 
system of the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-day Saints. I am also president of Brig- 
ham Young University. In these two posi- 
tions I am the responsible administrative 
officer for the following units: Brigham 
Young University located at Provo, Utah, 
which, in terms of full-time students, is the 
largest church-related institution of higher 
learning in the United States with an en- 
rollment of around 13,000 students; Ricks 
College, located at Rexburg, Idaho, which is 
the largest church-related junior college in 
the country, with an enrollment of around 
1,000 students; 75 religious institutes oper- 
ating in connection with 75 universities and 
colleges located ail the way from California 
to Florida, in which approximately 10,000 
college students receive religious education 
and training; 141 released-time and 821 non- 
released-time religious seminaries which op- 
erate in connection with 962 high schools 
located all the way from California to Mary- 
land, in which high school students receive 
religious education and training; and 83 re- 
ligious seminaries for American Indian stu- 
dents maintained in connection with Indian 
agencies. 

Summarily stated, the educational insti- 
tutions which are operated by the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and of 
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which I am the administrative officer, pro- 
vide college training (in whole or part) to 
approximately 24,000 students and religious 
high school training to approximately 62,000 
students. Our forecast indicates that within 
the next 10 years the enrollment in these 
institutions of higher and secondary learning 
will at least double. 

The opinions stated herein will be strictly 
nonpartisan in nature, for while I was a 
delegate to the last two national conventions 
of the Republican Party and am therefore 
presently classified as a Republican, I at 
one time ran for a ‘ocal political office as a 
Democrat. Even now, I call myself a Jeffer- 
sonian Republican because I am still faithful 
in my political beliefs to the philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

I make this frank statement at the outset 
lest anyone attempt to read a political con- 
notation into what I say, for none is in- 
tended. You will note as I proceed, for 
instance, that I will quote more often from 
leaders of the Democratic Party than from 
leaders of the Republican Party. My appeal 
is to all Members of Congress to consider the 
present question of Federal aid to education 
on the basis of the distilled wisdom of the 
past, and in the light of our present prob- 
lems, without regard to party. The educa- 
tion of our children should always transcend 
party lines and never be the subject of 
partisan debate. 

The board of education of the unified 
church school system and the board of trus- 
tees of Brigham Young University, whom I 
represent, oppose, as a matter of principle, 
any plan of general Federal aid to education, 
irrespective of whether that legislation per- 
mits or does not permit parochial schools to 
share in any Federal grants thereunder. I 
state this also at the outset to make it plain 
that our position is not dependent in any 
way upon whether we in our church school 
system would benefit by Federal legislation. 
We think a program of general Federal aid 
or support to education is unwise whether 
or not we would benefit therefrom. 

There are at least five reasons why we are 
opposed to the pending proposals for Federal 
aid: 

1. Federal aid to education is inconsistent 
with the traditions of our country and the 
spirit of our Constitution. 

Our first objection is that such aid is in- 
consistent with the time-honored tradition 
of our country and the spirit of our Consti- 
tution. No one could seriously claim that 
our Founding Fathers ever conceived of edu- 
cation as being a function of the Federal 
Government. That activity was something 
clearly understood to be reserved to the 
several States. Jefferson, writing in 1806 on 
education, stated these views when he said, 
“I suppose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, by consent of the States, necessary, 
because the objects now recommended are 
not among those enumerated in the Consti- 
tution, and to which it permits the public 
moneys to be applied” (“The Works of 
Thomas Jefferson,” vol. 10, Paul L. Ford, 
editor, G. P. Putnam Sons, New York, 1905). 

Admitting, however, that today the Consti- 
tution, in legal parlance, is what the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court “say it is” rather 
than what is contained in the Constitution, 
or even what our constitutional fathers in- 
tended, the fact remains, in our view, that 
the Constitution of this country was drafted 
by “wise men” whom the Lord “raised up” 
for that very . We believe in the 
words of Gladstone that politically speaking 
this Constitution is “the noblest work ever 
struck off by the hands of men” and that its 
principles should be defended and protected 
at all cost, not only that we as a people shall 
remain free, but that our example shall be 
followed by other nations. 

Under that Constitution it cannot be 
denied that local support and control of 
education has been and is about the most 
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cherished of governmental functions, which 
up to the present the States and local com- 
munities have preserved. In view of this 
reverence which we and all patriotic Ameri- 
cans have for our Constitution and the tradi- 
tions which have sprung therefrom, we sub- 
mit that except for some grave national 
emergency, which can be met in no other 
way, we ought not to depart from its spirit 
or traditional interpretation. As herein- 
after stated, we do not believe that any edu- 
cational emergency exists which cannot be 
adequately solved as it has been in the past 
by our traditional methods of community 
and State aid. 

2. The kind of Federal aid proposed is un- 
necessary and will be of little help, while at 
the same time it will slow down progress 
now being made, and will ultimately mean 
a tremendous Federal appropriation. 

Our second reason for being opposed to 
general Federal aid is that it is not neces- 
sary; further, that the kind of aid now pro- 
posed to the Congress will be of little help, 
while at the same time it wi.l slow down the 
remarkable progress now being made by the 
States and local communities, and in all 
probability, once it gets started will mean a 
tremendous Federal appropriation of many, 
many billions of dollars. 

(a) Shortage of classrooms: We under- 
stand that for at least 85 years there have 
been recurring efforts in the Congress to have 
the Federal Government adopt a general 
Federal aid program for the maintenance of 
our schools. These efforts have all failed. 
The present drive for such a general program 
gained its momentum during the 1950’s in 
part from the unusual demand for school 
construction during that period, which was 
occasioned in turn by the very large crop of 
“war babies” born during the war years, but 
in larger part from incorrect reports of 
Government officials as to existing shortages 
of classrooms and even more incorrect esti- 
mates as to future classroom shortages. 
That these reports and estimates were 
flagrantly wrong has been demonstrated by 
Mr. Roger A. Freeman, who directed the re- 
search of the Education Committee of the 
U.S. Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions in 1954-55, in his testimony before the 
subcommittee on Education of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 
on March 13, 1961. We shall not repeat 
those facts here, but refer any person seeking 
the truth to the facts there adduced, which 
will show that the present drive for Federal 
aid based on classroom shortages has a com- 
pletely false and misleading basis. Sum- 
marily stated, as shown by Mr. Freeman, the 
“incontestable fact is that over the past 
decade more than 600,000 classrooms were 
completed while the increased attendence 
required the addition of only 400,000. This 
means that over 200,000 new classrooms were 
made available to replace old ones and to 
reduce class sizes. That it was possible to 
accomplish this in the decade of the most 
rapid enrollment growth demonstrates 
more dramatically than words could the faith 
of the American people in education. This 
record is the result of thousands of com- 
munities voting bond issues and higher taxes 
year after year. It may be well to note that 
the new public schools, built in the postwar 
period, now house close to 20 million Ameri- 
can children—compared with schools for 9 
million children which—according to their 
own claims—the Russians built in the same 
span of time” (documented testimony of 
Roger A. Freeman as above identified). 

With respect to the future, President Ken- 
nedy in his message to Congress on Febru- 
ary 20, 1961, based on estimates of the Fed- 
eral Office of Education, stated that “if every 
child is to have the opportunity of a full 
day’s education in an adequate classroom, 
@ total of 600,000 classrooms must be con- 
structed in the next 10 years,” or 60,000 
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classrooms per year. The fact of the matter 
is, however, that States and local communi- 
ties have been building 70,000 classrooms 
each year for the last 5 years. If, therefore, 
the present rate of construction is continued 
we will build more than the number of 
classrooms which, according to the Presi- 
dent’s own estimate, are needed. 

And the fact of the matter is that that is 
whatis happening. The Investment Bankers 
of America have reported that the amount 
of school bonds approved in school elections 
in 1960 reached a new high of $1,800 million. 
Furthermore, January of 1960 was again 
eclipsed by January of 1961. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has estimated that pub- 
lic educational construction would increase 
8 percent in 1961 over 1960. 

This has been made possible by the fact 
that very few local school districts have ex- 
hausted their bonding capacity. A survey 
made by the Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare about 1% years ago 
revealed that only 237 out of 40,000 school 
districts had exhausted their legal capacity 
to borrow, or slightly over one-half of 1 
percent. Instead of proving that these 40,000 
schoo] districts cannot continue to assume 
their traditional responsibility, this survey 
shows that they can, and the rate at which 
building is going on shows that they will. 

Admittedly, out of 40,000 school districts, 
there will be some who are lagging, particu- 
larly those who have been waiting to pass 
their responsibilities to the Federal Govern- 
ment to do their job for them. But on the 
whole the record has been a glorious one, 
and shows the fictitious and mythical basis 
for the present drive for general Federal aid 
for schoolhouse construction. To the extent 
there was an emergency, that emergency is 
past, for there will only be one-half the 
increase in schoo] attendance over the next 
10 years there has been in the past 10 years. 
If, therefore, we keep building as many 
classrooms as we have built over the last 10 
years, we will build double the number we 
need for new students. 

(b) Alleged shortage of teachers; ability 
of States to meet challenge: Having failed to 
make a current case for Federal aid because 
of classroom shortages, many professional 
educators and others who think they stand 
to gain by Federal aid, next urge that this 
aid is necessary in order to increase teachers 
salaries and avoid a teacher shortage. Our 
information, however, is that this is just as 
specious as the argument based on failure 
of States and communities to construct nec- 
essary classrooms. 

(1) Over the last 30 years (from 1929 to 
1959) the increase in salaries of school teach- 
ers was 106 percent in constant dollars. 
Other State and local employees had an in- 
crease of only 58 percent and Federal civil- 
ian employees of only 73 percent. (‘‘Taxes 
for Schools,” Roger A. Freeman, Institute for 
Social Science Research, Washington, D.C., 
1960.) Had teachers salaries been tied to the 
Federal payroll they would not have fared 
as well in increases as they have; there is 
therefore no assurance that Federal aid 
would be of benefit to them in the future. 

(2) The average annual salary of school- 
teachers rose from $3,126 in 1950-51 to $5,389 
in 1960-61, or 72.4 percent. The number of 
teachers with salaries below $3,500 decreased 
from 62 percent in 1952-53 to 9.6 percent in 
1960-61, and the number with salaries of 
$4,500 or more rose from 13 percent to 63 
percent during this same period. The sig- 
nificant aspect of the matter is that the 
teachers salaries rose sharpest in the States 
where they have been lowest. Between 1938 
and 1954, for instance, teachers salaries rose 
101 percent in dollars of constant value in 
the 12 lowest income States as compared 
with 28 percent in the 12 top income States. 
The differences in salaries in different parts 
of the country are narrowing each year. 
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(National Education Association, “Estimate 
of School Statistics,” 1960-61.) 

(3) School expenditures by the respective 
States, estimated at $16.4 billion this year, is 
up $1.2 billion over the previous year and 
$9.9 billion over 1950-51—an amazing in- 
crease of 153 percent in one decade, where- 
as enrollment increased only 44 percent. In 
addition, capital outlays for elementary and 
secondary school buildings, sites, and equip- 
ment are increasing at about $3 billion an- 
nually. (“Taxes for the Schools,” by Roger 
A. Freeman, Institute for Social Science Re- 
search, Washington, D.C., 1960.) 

(4) Over the past 20 years school enroll- 
ment grew 43 percent, but school funds in- 
creased 185 percent (in price-adjusted dol- 
lars). (“Taxes for the Schools,” Roger A. 
Freeman, Institute for Social Science Re- 
search, Washington, D.C., 1960.) Looking 
ahead to 1970, enrollment will climb approx- 
imately 20 percent while school outlays are 
likely to double if current trends continue. 

On the basis of the above figures the evi- 
dence is conclusive that the States have real- 
ized the need for further expenditures and 
have met the challenge. And because of 
this the alleged danger of a shortage of 
teachers in our elementary and secondary 
schools is a political myth. The percentage 
of all college graduates who prepare for 
teaching has risen from 21 percent in 1948 
to 32 percent in 1959, and the number of 
college graduates is projected to double be- 
tween 1958 and 1970. So, if the percentage of 
students choosing a teaching career is only 
maintained, we shall double the supply of 
new teacher graduates. 

On the other hand, the annual pupil en- 
roliment increases will shrink to half dur- 
ing the 1960’s as compared to the previous 
decades. This means, then, that the de- 
mand to meet higher enrollments will be cut 
in half, while the supply of new teachers will 
double. On these facts, I submit that there 
is no need for any great alarm because of a 
teacher shortage. The percentage supply of 
teachers will increase, not decrease. 

Facing the whole question of whether 
community and State governments will be 
able to finance our educational system in 
the future, the facts are that during the past 
years there has been a growth of gross na- 
tional product of 38 percent, whereas our 
schools have expanded only 43 percent. Dur- 
ing the next 10 years school enrollment is 
estimated to expand only 20 percent, where- 
as the gross national product is expected to 
at least equal the rate of growth witnessed 
the past 10 years. If, as happened during 
the last 10 years, under community and State 
support school revenues were up 152 percent 
in current and 98 percent in constant dol- 
lars, there is every reason to believe that 
they will be able to support their schools 
the next 10 years, when enrollment will grow 
only 20 percent. 

(c) Alleged need for equalizing income and 
educational opportunity among the various 
States: The original plea for Federal aid was 
that it was needed to equalize the educa- 
tional opportunities among the various 
States because of differences in per capita 
income in the States. But to the extent the 
present proposals return to the States the 
Same amount of money for each pupil, Fed- 
eral aid does not remedy this situation. 

In the next place, it should be noted that 
the need for attempting to equalize the eco- 
nomic income of the various States is fast 
diminishing. Granted that at one time there 
was a great difference in the per capita wealth 
and in the economic productivity of our 
various States, our modern industrial de- 
velopment and the increasing mobility of 
our population is fast doing away with these 
differences. The fact is that the variations 
in capacity to pay among the States is being 
constantly narrowed. Between 1940 and 
1953 the per capita income in the 12 top 
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income States rose 37 percent in dollars of 
constant value; in the lowest income States 
it increased 96 percent. (In 1940 the per 
capita income in the highest income States 
was 4% times what it was in the lowest in- 
come States. As of 1954 there were still 
some States in which the per capita income 
was 2% times what it was in other States, 
but the margin is being constantly reduced.) 
(See Roger A. Freeman, “Taxes for the 
Schools,” Institute for Social Science Re- 
search, Washington, D.C., 1960, pp. 126-142.) 

Between 1940 and 1953, two-thirds of the 
3.3 million increase in school-age children 
were concentrated in the 12 top income 
States ; half of the lowest income States had 
decreases in the number of children, while 
the other half had only slight increases. 
This was due to two facts: 

(1) There has been a vast migration from 
the poorer regions to the wealthier sections 
of the country. 

(2) The birthrate rose almost three times 
faster in the high-income States than in the 
low-income States. 

School conditions also improved much 
faster in low-income States. 

Current school expenditures in the 12 top 
income States in 1953 equaled 3.4 percent 
of the total income after taxes; in the 12 
lowest States the comparable figure was only 
4.2 percent of the total income after taxes, 
a difference of only eight-tenths of 1 percent. 
Considering the fact that in the wealthier 
States a large percentage of students were 
educated in private schools, the overall edu- 
cational effect was just as great in the 
wealthier States. 

The total State and local tax burden is 
about the same in the high-income and 
the low-income States. In 1953 State and 
local taxes in the 12 top-income States 
equaled 9.4 percent of their disposable in- 
come (income after taxes), and in the 12 
lowest income States 9.6 percent of their 
disposable income—a difference of two-tenths 
of 1 percent. 

Further, it is quite evident that the edu- 
cational dollar buys more in the low-in- 
come States, that school construction costs 
are lower there and that in relation to the 
prevailing family income level teachers in 
many situations are at least as well off as 
in the higher income States. 

(ad) Proposed Federal aid will be of little 
help: Moreover, the aid proposed in the 
present bills before the Congress, consider- 
ing the total amount spent on education 
in our country, would not be of substantial 
help. On this subject we quote again from 
Mr. Freeman, considered by some to be the 
most eminent unbiased authority on school 
financing in the country today. In his testi- 
mony before the Subcommittee on Education 
of the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, he said: 

“Most of the school aid bills before the 
87th Congress would allocate between $250 
million and $1 billion in Federal funds an- 
nually to the States, with the typical 
amounts around $700 million. 

“The public school budget now totals over 
$16 billion and is projected to rise to at least 
$24 billion, and possibly as much as $31 bil- 
lion, by the end of the 1960’s. It is apparent 
that the bills now under consideration would 
make only a minor contribution—barely 
more than a token—to the overall require- 
ments of the schools and leave most of the 
problem of augmenting, within 10 years, 
school funds by between 75 and 100 percent 
with the States. These proposals either as- 
sume that the States have the capacity to 
raise, for example, $23 billion or $30 billion 
a year for the schools but cannot raise the 
1 additional billion or they are intended as 
the start of a Federal program which, within 
a few years, will climb to between $5 and $8 
billion annually.” 
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The Federal contribution would not, 
therefore, go far. Again in the words of Mr. 
Freeman: 

“If, for example, it were assumed that the 
funds under the President’s program (S. 1021 
and H.R. 4970) were divided equally between 
construction and teachers’ salaries, the pic- 
ture might be as follows: $333 million could 
build approximately 7,500 classrooms, or 
slightly more than 10 percent of the 70,000 
now annually built by States and communi- 
ties. If about one project in five were 
eligible for Federal matching many boards of 
education would tend to defer their build- 
ing plans for 1 or several years until they 
too became eligible. School bond issues— 
now at a record high both in amount and in 
approval percentage—might fail more often, 
as many communities would be reluctant to 
approve proposals which carry no Federal 
funds. 

“If the other half of the Federal appropria- 
tion were applied to teachers’ salaries (thus 
not augmenting the number of teachers but 
raising their salaries) it would finance a 
salary increase of about $200 in the first year 
of the program and of another $30 in each of 
the 2 succeeding years. States and cum- 
munities have increased teachers’ salaries 
by an average of $230 in each of the past 8 
years. Would State legislatures and com- 
munities be as willing as they have been to 
vote for higher taxes for raising teachers’ 
salaries if Federal aid for that purpose were 
made available?” 

(e) Federal appropriations will slow down 
State aid and support:—Out of this situa- 
tion there arise two serious dangers to a 
general Federal-aid program for our schools. 
The first is that if the Federal Congress 
starts to appropriate money for Federal aid 
the States and local communities will not 
continue with their present sturdy effort. 
This danger was perceived as early as 1886 
by Woodrow Wilson when Federal aid was 
being debated in Congress as vigorously as 
it is today. Of those efforts, in language 
especially pertinent to the situation today, 
he wrote: 

“It was evident that no increase in the 
State appropriation for public education 
would be voted as long as there was the 
least prospect of aid from Washington * * * 
(there was) deliberate determination to en- 
joy the easy positior. of a beneficiary of the 
National Government to the fullest possible 
extent, rather than to be independent and 
support a good school system by its own un- 
aided efforts.” 

That Wilson was a true prophet is evident 
from a recent news that the 
Governor of Pennsylvania “holds off pro- 
posing any substantial increase in State aid 
for schools in the new budget; he looks in- 
stead to Congress to authorize Federal edu- 
cational grants for States.” Other Govern- 
ors have made similar proposals. 

The fact that Federal aid would have a 
demoralizing effect on State aid was recog- 
nized also by the study committee on “Fed- 
eral bilities in the Field of Educa- 
tion” in its report in 1955 to the Commission 
on Governmental Relations. That commit- 
tee reported that Federal appropriations 
“may delay rather than advance school con- 
struction. Districts not eligible in 1 year 
may hold off their building plans on the 
chance of being able to buy their school 
houses at 60 cents on the dollar a year to two 
later.” 

The president of the National School 
Boards Association, Carl B. Munck, warned 
the members of his association against the 
same danger in April 1959. Said he: “The 


surrender that which they now so highly 
prize.” (Carl B. Munck, “Some Thoughts. 
on Federal Aid,” School Boards, April 1959.) 
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(f) Once a Federal program is adopted, it 
will skyrocket: The second danger arising 
out of the present bills is that while they 
would do little to carry the overall cost of 
finaneing of our schools, the adoption of a 
Federal-aid program would be but the be- 
ginning for a continuously imcreased Fed- 
eral-aid program for the Government. For 
nowhere is Shakespeare’s statement as true 
as in Government spending that “an appe- 
tite grows by what it feeds on.” This is 
evident from other Federal-aid programs. 
This annual Federal aid to States, localities, 
and individuals, which amounted to less 
than $150 million in 1930, when we really 
began our Federal subsidies to these entities, 
has now soared to over $9 billion—an in- 
crease of 60 times or 200 percent each year. 
It is now more than the total budget of the 
Federal Government in any one year prior 
to World War II, and to a large extent has 
undermined the sovereignty of the States. 
With our State and local communities doing 
as well as they are in maintaining our edu- 
cational program, there is no need for a 
further grant-in-aid program which will fur- 
ther undermine the sovereignty of the 
States. 

If experience in other fields of Federal aid 
to States is any criterion, the passage of a 
Federal-aid bill of a few billion dollars at 
the present time will skyrocket so that even- 
tually the amount will run into tens of bil- 
lions of dollars. In the words of one writer: 
“once this dam is breached, there will be 
no holding back the floods, * * * the Fed- 
eral Government will assume an ever-grow- 
ing role in education and in other State and 
local activities * * * in a few decades with 
the further growth of Central Government 
financing of State and local activities, noth- 
ing may be left of our Federal system of 
government, with its union of strong and 
self-propelled States except a few empty 
symbols and rituals and a nostalgic memory, 
that we shall have but one all-powerful Cen- 
tral Government with regional offices, which 
may or may not be called States.” (Roger 
A. Freeman, “Federal Aid to Education— 
Boon or Bane?” American Enterprise As- 
sociation, Washington, D.C., 1955, p. 3.) 

3. The State governments can more easily 
finance our education than the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Our third reason for opposing the pro- 
posed Federal-aid programs is that even if 
they were necessary, the plain fact of the 
matter is that the Federal Government can- 
not afford to finance our educational pro- 
grams nearly as easily as can the States. 
While the Federal indebtedness of our coun- 
try is generally thought of as being in the 
neighborhood of $300 billion, the plain fact 
of the matter is that the Federal indebted- 
ness for present and accrued liabilities totals 
$750 billion, which is the equivalent of $4,100 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. (Address of Hon. Maurice 
Stans, Director of the U.S. Bureau of the 
Budget, before the Executive Club of Chi- 
cago, January 29, 1960.) The Federal budget 
for 1962, which we are now facing, will prob- 
ably have a deficit of over $5 billion. Indeed 
at the present time the interest alone on our 
national debt is twice the size of the entire 
Federal budget when Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt became President. 

As opposed to this enormous debt and 
the rising crescendo of Federal obligations, 
the total State and local governmental in- 
debtedness is only $62 billion and some 
States. have no indebtedness of any kind. 
Further, as stated previously, even on the 
basis of a canvass of State superintendents 
of education made by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, only one-half of 1 percent of all the 
school districts in the United States have 
reached the limit of their available bonded 
indebtedness for school construction. Fi- 
nally, no State, acting through its legislature 
and authorized by its Governor’s signature 
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had ever applied to the Federal Government 
for such aid. 

In the light of Lenin’s challenge that he 
would cause the United States to spend it- 
self into bankruptcy, we believe it is the 
height of economic folly and financial ir- 
responsibility for our Government to now 
assist in fulfilling Lenin’s prophecy by un- 
dertaking a program of Federal aid to edu- 
cation which, if it follows other Government 
expenditures, is certain to become a pro- 
gram of enormous proportions. The most 
startling fact that we have noted in the 
debate over Federal aid is that no one has 
come forward with any plan for financing a 
federally paid program without increasing 
the already burdensome and in some cases 
confiscatory taxes already levied upon the 
American people. In this respect govern- 
mental revenues, including income from 
governmental enterprises, which is rather 
insignificant compared with taxes, climbed 
from 29 percent of the national income in 
1950 to 35 percent in 1959. And there are 
economists who state that no nation which 
extracts 30 percent of the national income 
from its people over a long period of peace- 
time can ever hope to survive as a free na- 
tion. In this situation and without dis- 
respect, we think it reckless improvidence 
to have the Federal Government undertake 
the burden of financing our schools when it 
is now demonstrated that the States them- 
selves are beginning to do a superlative job 
in meeting the educational challenge of our 
times. 

We are aware of the argument made by 
some educators and others that increased 
school expenses if financed at the loca] level 
will force taxes up, whereas this increase in 
expenditures can easily be consumed in the 
large Federal budget. In short, that it is 
easier to obtain money from Washington. 
The theory, of course, that it will cost more 
tax-wise if it is paid locally than if it is paid 
through the Federal Government is a pure 
myth. The opposite is generally true. This 
illusion was properly characterized by Pres- 
ident Hoover when he wrote, “Our people, 
under the illusion that money from Wash- 
ington is pure manna, are selling right and 
left their birthright as freemen.” 

4. Federal aid would wrest control from 
local communities and State governments 
and ultimately place it in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Our fourth objection to Federal aid is that 
it will ultimately mean Federal control. We 
realize that proposed legislation as drafted 
provides that the Federal contribution is not 
to do away with local control. This state- 
ment, however, is almost meaningless. 

In the first place the proposed legislation 
contemplates that Federal aid will be ad- 
ministered by the Federal and the State de- 
partments of education. This administra- 
tion in itself will shift the control from local 
school districts and State legislatures to pro- 
fessional departments of education of the 
Federal and State governments. And just 
as we believe in this country that “war is 
too dangerous to be decided upon by gen- 
erals,” so we believe that education is too 
important to be taken out of the hands of 
parents and local school boards and left 
solely in the hands of professional educators. 
Indispensable as are our _ professional 
educators (and God bless them for what 
they are doing), nevertheless, the final voice 
for determination of broad educational pol- 
icies should still reside in the people and 
their chosen representatives. 

In the second place, provisions in present 
legislation to the effect that there will be 
no Federal control are not binding on sub- 
sequent legislatures. Legislators and US. 
Commissioners of Education alike who have 
had experience with Federal aid to ed- 
ucation have testified that you cannot have 
any substantial Federal grants without 
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substantial Federal control. In 1957 the 
chairman of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, Representative Graham Barden, 
declared: “You will hear it said there has 
not been any Federal control or interference 
through Public Law 815, the Federal-impact- 
ed area bill. I tell you there has been some 
of the most horrible illustrations of inter- 
ference and wrongdoing under that bill that 
you can imagine, and I challenge anyone 
to deny that statement.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 103, pt. 9, p. 12483.) 

Mr. Barden’s predecessor as chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Committee, 
the late Representative John Lesinski, Sr., 
also stated: 

“It is impossible to draft a general Federal 
aid bill which will not contain a great deal 
of Federal control over local school systems. 
* * * IT am convinced, after the hard study 
we have put to the question, that no ac- 
ceptable bill preventing Federal domina- 
tion of local schools can be drawn. I re- 
luctantly came to the conclusion, but I had 
to face the facts’ (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
vol. 103, pt. 5, p. 6348.) 

In 1934 a former U.S. Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation, Dr. John Tigert wrote: 

“My experience in handling Federal sub- 
sidies for education under the limited acts 
which are now in existence has taught me 
that you must have misappropriation of 
funds and waste * * *. Reason and expe- 
rience both indicate that Federal money 
cannot be expended wisely and efficiently 
except by exercising Federal control and 
supervision; even then there is considerable 
waste * * *. If we embark upon a program 
of turning over Federal money to schools 
without any strings attached, it is only a 
question of time until the waste, extrava- 
gance and misuse of these funds will result 
in a reaction or a change. The alternative 
is Federal control (John J. Tigert, “The 
Real Peril of Federal Subsidies,’’ Nation’s 
Schools, July 1934) . 

This conclusion was reaffirmed by Dr. 
Samuel M. Brownell, in 1939, long before he 
became Commissioner of Education: 

“If there is to be little or no Federal con- 
trol accompanying Federal aid, what right 
have we to expect a major improvement of 
the education within States under the same 
leadership that they now have? Thus, if 
Federal aid is to bring about better schools, it 
seems apparent that there must be some 
Federal control (Samuel M. Brownell, “Shall 
It Be ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ on Federal Aid?” School 
and Society, vol. 49, May 27, 1939, p. 669). 

In 1959, Dr. James B. Conant, former pres- 
ident of Harvard University, stated his be- 
lief in the likely results of Federal aid: 

“To imagine that recurring appropria- 
tions of this magnitude can be made without 
careful budgeting on the part of the ad- 
ministration seems to me to be the equiva- 
lent of imagining completely irresponsible 
government. Careful budgeting will mean, 
in turn, a strong executive agency which 
must have access to a mass factual informa- 
tion about the educational situation in every 
State. * * * The educational committees of 
the House and Senate will have every reason 
to examine into details of curriculums and 
school organization, much as committees 
of the State legislatures now do from time 
to time. Certainly, a new chapter in Ameri- 
can public education will have opened” 
(James Bryant Conant, “The Child, the 
Parent and the State,” Harvard University 
Press, 1959, p. 56). 

Admittedly, Federal control will come 
gradually, but we are concerned because it 
has been the experience of all Federal pro- 
grams that it will eventually come, and if the 
first inch of governmental control is not 
worth fighting off, then the last mile will be 
indefensible. 

5. Large Federal-aid programs will destroy 
local initiative and creativeness. 
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Finally, we object to a Federal program 
for schools because once the Federal Gov- 
ernment interjects itself into a program and 
thereafter successively assumes more and 
more of the financial burden, local resource- 
fulness, local creativeness and local support 
and genius are inevitably demoralized. On 
this score we need to do no more than quote 
from former President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler of Columbia University, in his day one of 
the great educators of our country: 

“It is now proposed to bureaucratize and 
to bring into uniformity the educational sys- 
tem of the whole United States, while mak- 
ing the most solemn assurance that nothing 
of the kind is intended. The glory and the 
successes of education in the United States 
are due to its freedom, to its unevennesses, 
to its reflection of the needs and ambitions 
and capacities of local communities, and to 
its being kept in close and constant touch 
with the people themselves. There is not 
money enough in the United States, even if 
every dollar of it were expended on educa- 
tion, to produce by Federal authority or 
through what is naively called cooperation 
between the Federal Government and the 
several States, educational results that 
would be at all comparable with those that 
have already been reached under the free and 
natural system that has grown up among 
us. * * * It is universally acknowledged 
that the unhappy decline in Germany uni- 
versity freedom and effectiveness, and the 
equally unhappy subjection of the educated 
classes to the dictates of the political and 
military ruling groups, were the direct result 
of the highly centralized and efficient con- 
trol from Berlin of the nation’s schools and 
universities. 

“For Americans now to accept oversight 
and direction of their tax-supported schools 
and colleges from Washington would mean 
that they had failed to learn one of the 
plainest and most weighty lessons of the 
war. It is true that education is a national 
problem and a national responsibility; it is 
also true that it has been characteristic of 
the American people to solve their most 
dificult national problems and to bear their 
heaviest national responsibilities through 
their own action in the field of liberty, 
rather than through the agency of organ- 
ized government. Once more to tap the 
Federal Treasury under the guise of aiding 
the States, and once more to establish an 
army of bureaucrats in Washington and 
another army of inspectors roaming at large 
throughout the land, will not only fail to 
accomplish any permanent improvement in 
the education of our people, but it will assist 
in effecting so great a revolution in our 
American form of government as one day 
to endanger its perpetuity. The true path 
of advance in education is to be found in 
the direction of keeping the people’s schools 
closely in touch with the people them- 
selves. * * * Unless the school is both the 
work and the pride of the community which 
it serves, it is nothing.” 

In conclusion we appeal to the Members 
of Congress, in these days of national 
catastrophe when communism is just 90 
miles off our coast, to give prime attention 
to our international affairs and not attempt 
to upset the pattern of exclusive support 
and control by communities and States of 
our educational system, a pattern that has 
prevailed for almost two centuries. The 
tyranny of socialism (creeping or galioping) 
and totalitarian dictatorship is all too obvi- 
ous in our world of today. These ever- 
present forces try to sap the vitality and 
the independence of our local, close-to-home 
institutions. American education has been 
long predicated on the foundation of local 
liberty and initiative. But now we face the 
possible threat of further Federal involve- 
ment and control over our schools. We sin- 
cerely urge all Members of Congress to reject 
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this threat and defeat any measure which 
attacks the local autonomy of our outstand- 
ing American school system, and which also 
may encroach further upon the spirit of our 
inspired Constitution. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, with the understand- 
ing that he will not lose the floor? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. After consultation 
with the distinguished minority leader 
and other interested Senators, I wish to 
propound a unanimous-consent request 
that the debate on the bill under dis- 
cussion be limited to 3 hours at the con- 
clusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. BENNETT], 1 hour to be 
under the control of the minority leader 
and 2 hours to be allocated to the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. Tuur- 
MOND). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous-consent re- 
quest? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
again, after consultation with the minor- 
ity leader, I announce for the informa- 
tion of Senators, when consideration of 
the proposal now before us is concluded, 
it is our purpose to take up the conference 
report on the inter-American aid bill, 
which I understand has been acted upon 
by the House. 





ADMINISTRATION VIEWS ON THE 
ECONOMY 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I was 
interested to read in the news reports 
recently of Treasury Under Secretary 
Fowler’s address before the Women’s 
National Democratic Club in which he 
cited recovery in the economy and gave 
credit to the administration for this 
pickup. It is interesting to observe Mr. 
Fowler’s statement that the pickup has 
been the result of “both the psycholog- 
ical weapons of confidence and the phys- 
ical aids of money and credit to turn re- 
cession into recovery.” 

I detect a note of hypocrisy in this 
statement. We are all aware of the 
preachments of gloom and doom which 
flowed from the administration since 
they took office and from President-elect 
Kennedy and his lieutenants before they 
took office. I trust the American public 
will see through this two-faced attitude. 
I am sure that American businessmen 
are aware that President Kennedy’s cry- 
ing towel techniques early this year im- 
paired business confidence. We are all 
aware of his state of the Union state- 
ments that ‘the present state of our 
economy is disturbing,” and, further, 
after selecting some of the more unfavor- 
able statistics, that “in short, the Amer- 
ican economy is in trouble.” Then he 
said, “forecasts of continued slack and 
only slightly reduced unemployment 
throughout 1961 and 1962 have been 
made with alarming unanimity.” It is 
obvious that these gloom-and-doom 
statements were intended to scare up ac- 
ceptance of the administration’s spend- 
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ing proposals. As recently as his news 
conference on March 1 this year, Presi- 
dent Kennedy was asked if he saw evi- 
dence that the current business depres- 
sion was over. He replied: 

I think it would be premature to make a 
judgment that our economy is on the rise 
and, therefore, that there is no necessity 
for action. I don’t take that view at all. I 
think all of these (Government spending) 
programs are needed. 

I am hopeful that it will be possible—I 
am hopeful that we will see the economy 
move up in the spring and summer, but we 
can make no predictions about it. There 
is not sufficient evidence at hand yet by any 
Government department to indicate an up- 
turn has taken place as of today. 


Now we have the administration com- 
ing forth and claiming credit for a recov- 
ery which was predicted by economists, 
business leaders, and labor leaders at 
the first of the year. For instance, J. A. 
Livingston, whose column appears in the 
Washington Post, reported last January 
the results of his yearend questionnaire 
to 62 high-ranking economists in busi- 
ness, labor, Government, universities, 
and research organizations. According 
to Mr. Livingston, though optimism was 
not unanimous, the consensus was that 
1961 will be “the best year in U.S. his- 
tory.” Most opinions were that the up- 
turn would come by midyear. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers Annual Congress of American 
Industry in January brought forth the 
consensus by the businessmen repre- 
sented that 1960 was admittedly a dis- 
appointment, but 1961 will be better, 
with the upturn beginning as early as 
the first quarter for some firms. The 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce as early 
as last December predicted that, al- 
though there would be a mild down- 
turn during the first half of 1961, the 
chamber was optimistic concerning the 
second half of the year, and predicted 
that the gross national product would 
rise to the figure of $515 billion to $520 
billion by the end of the year, a higher 
score than the 1960’s. 

One administration spokesman, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hodges, said last 
March in a national television inter- 
view, “I think we have reached the bot- 
tom, and I think we can start from here 
and move up.” 

It should be observed that Mr. Hodges’ 
comment was, except for the unem- 
ployment-insurance program, made prior 
to any hope of the enactment of the 
major legislative program suggested by 
President Kennedy to stimulate the 
economy. In other words, Secretary 
Hodges and the economists and busi- 
nessmen who at the first of the year 
predicted an upturn based their predic- 
tions primarily on the inherent strength 
of the private economy rather than on 
any massive Federal programs. It ap- 
pears that we will have a repeat of the 
situation in 1958, when the Democrats 
were urging massive tax cuts and huge 
spending programs, but President Eisen- 
hower held his ground, and the econ- 
omy made its own recovery. The Demo- 
crats made the wrong diagnosis of that 
recession, and they have done the same 
this time. My only fear is that the 
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Kennedy program will go forward de- 
spite the upturn, and the evil of infla- 
tion will take over where the evil of un- 
employment leaves off. 

I am pleased to see signs of optimism 
throughout the economy. The stock 
market has certainly reflected in ad- 
vance the upturn which is now under- 
way. I resent, however, the adminis- 
tration taking credit for this upturn. 
I do think that the easement of money 
and credit begun under the Eisenhower 
administration anc continued by the 
Kennedy administration, and the step- 
up in Government contracts under ex- 
isting defense, highway, and other pro- 
grams were proper and commendable, 
but I cannot swallow the hypocritical 
statement that “the psychological weap- 
on of confidence’ was a basic tool of 
the administration to stimulate the 
economy. I am sure all of us realize 
that the exact opposite kind of atti- 
tude and predictions came forth from 
the administration during our latest 
mild downturn. 

I would like to further observe that our 
economy and our system of free enter- 
prise has its own natural adjusting 
qualities if untampered with by Federal 
intervention and if confidence, rather 
than gloom, can be the watchword from 
Washington. I again remind Mr. Ken- 
nedy of President Roosevelt’s famous 
statement: “We have nothing to fear 
but fear itself.” 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time on the bill is now under control. 
The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THuRMOND}]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am not unmindful that many consider it 
passé for Members of Congress to sub- 
ject legislative proposals to a rigid con- 
stitutional test as a prerequisite to even 
a consideration of the desirability or 
feasibility of the particular legislative 
proposal. Any other course, however, 
inevitably leads to a larcenous breach of 
trust by the National Legislature. My 
powers of rationalization are not broad 
enough to attribute to a legislative viola- 
tion of constitutional limitations a lesser 
degree of moral violation than that 
which would attend any other breach of 
trust or, for that matter, any lesser de- 
gree of criminality in an evasion of the 
Constitution than in an evasion of the 
tax laws. Accordingly, I consider it no 
less than a sacred obligation to subject 
legislation to a constitutional test; and 
I am convinced that S. 1021 fails to 
square with either the letter or the 
spirit of the Constitution. 

Even in our contemporary age, when 
respect for an adherence to the Consti- 
tution are at an alltime low, it would be 
difficult to find anyone who would con- 
trovert the fact that the National Gov- 
ernment, as established by the Constitu- 
tion, is one of specifically delegated 
powers; nor have I discovered any seri- 
ous assertions that the National Gov- 
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ernment was specifically delegated a 
power in the Constitution to engage in 
any activity in the field of education. 
The limitations on the powers of Con- 
gress are inherent in the wording of the 
specific delegations of power to the Con- 
gress which appear in article I, section 
8, of the Constitution. Such a conclu- 
sion was not left to implication, how- 
ever, for the 10th amendment specifi- 
cally states that not only is the National 
Government limited to the powers spe- 
cifically delegated, but, indeed, it re- 
affirmed specifically the exact entities 
that retained all powers not delegated. 
Since no power was delegated to the 
Congress or to the National Government, 
that is even remotely associated with the 
field of education, it is therefore incon- 
trovertible that the power to engage in 
educational activities was and is vested 
in the States respectively, or the people. 

This, for me, is sufficient to resolve 
all questions on Federal aid to educa- 
tion, for it establishes conclusively that 
National Government participation in 
the field of education violates both the 
word and the spirit of the Constitution. 

Unfortunately, from almost the be- 
ginning of our Republic there has been 
a sustained effort by legal gymnasts and 
mental contortionists to riddle the spirit 
and intention of the Constitution to suit 
their particular immediate purposes by 
ignoring the spirit and intention of the 
whole document through the process of 
misconstruing words, phrases, and 
clauses and considering them out of the 
context of the entire document. By 
such a process have we arrived at the 
point where many can rationalize the 
existence of power by the National Gov- 
ernment to undertake education activi- 
ties by virtue of a perversion of a group 
of words commonly referred to as the 
“general welfare clause” of the Consti- 
tution. 

The words which comprise the so- 
called general welfare clause are con- 
tained in article 1, section 8, clause 1, of 
the Constitution, and I quote in part: 

The Congress shall have Power to lay and 
Collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts, and Excises, 
to pay the Debts and provide for the com- 
mon Defence and general Welfare of the 
United States. 


Obviously, the so-called general wel- 
fare clause is not only not a clause, but 
indeed constitutes a removal and com- 
bination of selection but not contiguous 
words from this particular provision of 
the Constitution. 

No one will be shocked when I say that 
the prevailing construction of these se- 
lected words studiously avoids any at- 
tempt or pretext at arriving at a final 
understanding of their derivation, their 
arrangement, and the events—and 
thereby the intentions—which — oc- 
casioned their inclusion in the Consti- 
tution. Nevertheless, it is well, at least 
occasionally, to review the circumstances 
of the framing and selection of this 
wording, if for no reason other than to 
demonstrate the devious departure from 
the Constitution to which our national 
rationalization has led us. 

Under the rules of the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787, all of the proposals 
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presented to the Convention were in the 


form of resolutions. The Convention 
centered its deliberation around the 
adoption, rejection, or amendment of the 
various resolutions until a time when 
agreement had been reached on prac- 
tically all matters of substance in the 
latter stages of the Convention. The 
Convention used a committee system to 
expedite its work. After reaching < com- 
promise as to the basis of representation 
of the State in the National Legislature, 
the Convention referred the resolutions 
so far approved, all of which were in very 
general language, to a committee on de- 
tail composed of five members. At about 
the same time, the Convention referred 
the matters not yet in agreement to a 
committee composed of one delegate 
from each State. Subsequently, in the 
last few days of the Convention, the ap- 
proved resolutions were referred to a 
committee on style which transformed 
the resolutions into the basic document 
which we know today as the Constitu- 
tion. 

As a result of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Detail in the Constitutional 
Convention, the Convention adopted a 
recommendation of the committee that 
“the Legislature of the United States 
shall have the power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts and excises.”’ Sub- 
sequent to the adoption of this proposal, 
a serious controversy developed in the 
Convention concerning the power of 
Congress to pay the debts of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the advisability of the 
General Government assuming and pay- 
ing the existing debts of the several 
States. These questions were submitted 
to a special committee composed of one 
member from each State, who subse- 
quently recommended the adoption of 
this language: 

The Legislature of the United States shall 
have the power to fulfill the engagements 
which have been entered into by Congress 
and to discharge as well the debts of the 
United States as the debts incurred by the 
several States during the late war, for the 
common defense and the general welfare. 


The obvious intention of this language 
was to limit the assumption by the 
United States of the debts of the several 
States to those which had been incurred 
during: the then recent Revolutionary 
War “for the common defense and the 
general welfare.” It appears, however, 
that many of the delegates were dubious 
as to whether even this language would 
require the United States to pay the 
Revolutionary War debts and, therefore, 
adopted in lieu of the proposal by the 
special committee the following lan- 
guage: 

The Legislature shall discharge the debts 
and fulfill the engagements of the United 
States. 


The records of the Convention show 
that this new resolution was thereafter 
placed in the context of the Constitu- 
tion, as it then stood, prior to the taxing 
power clause, so that the full clause 
read: 

The Legislature shall fulfill the engage- 
ments and discharge the debts of the 
United States and shall have the power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises, 
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Even this language, however, was not 
satisfactory to the delegates, for there 
was objection to making it mandatory 
that Congress pay all of the debts of the 
Revolution regardless of the circum- 
stances under which they arose or the 
existing status of the debts at the time 
Congress undertook to pay them. For 
that reason, a new resolution was 
adopted which was subsequently placed 
as the first clause in article VI of the 
Constitution, and which states: 

All debts contracted and engagements en- 
tered into, before the adoption of this Con- 
stitution, shall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution as 
under the Confederation. 


This effectively removed the question 
of payment of Revolutionary War obli- 
gations from the language previously 
incorporated with the taxing power 
delegated to Congress. As is obvious 
from the final draft of the Constitution, 
however, the Committee on Style re- 
tained in the taxing clause the phrase- 
ology earlier incorporated for the pur- 
pose of dealing with this troublesome 
subject. 

It is quite obvious that it was the in- 
tention of the Convention, in utilizing 
this phraseology, to accomplish a pur- 
pose that was subsequently taken care 
of in another portion of the Constitu- 
tion; and the troublesome language was 
left in the clause delegating to Con- 
gress the general power of taxation for 
no specific purpose. Regrettably, how- 
ever, many who have sought over the 
years since the adoption of the Consti- 
tution to find authority for the National 
Government to enter new fields of en- 
deavor have seized on this extraneous 
phraseology as a source of authority. 

Shortly after the Constitution was 
adopted, the efforts to pervert this ac- 
cidental phraseology became apparent. 
The differences as to the construction 
which should be placed on this language 
were crystallized in the writings and 
pronouncements of two of the delegates 
to the Constitutional Convention, James 
Madison and Alexander Hamilton. Of 
the two opinions as to the actual inten- 
tion of the Convention, Madison’s view 
commends itself more to objective 
analysis; although, admittedly, Hamil- 
ton proved to be the master rationalizer 
of the two. It is interesting to recall 
that at the Convention Madison labored 
throughout, and was, of all the dele- 
gates, most deserving of the appellation, 
“Chief Architect of the Constitution.” 
Hamilton, on the other hand, had long 
since departed the Convention, and 
Philadelphia, when the clauses in 
question were adopted and the Consti- 
tution was put in its final form. Madi- 
son’s construction was probably the 
most simply stated by another, who was 
no mean authority on the Constitution 
himself. Thomas Jefferson, who thor- 
Oughly concurred in Madison’s con- 
struction, stated in his ‘Opinion on the 


The laying of taxes is the power, and the 
general welfare is the purpose for which the 
power is to be exercised. They (Congress) 
are not to lay taxes ad libitum for any pur- 
pose they please; but only to pay the debts 
to provide for the welfare of the Union. 
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In like manner, they are not to do anything 
they please to provide for the general wel- 
fare, but only to lay taxes for that purpose. 


Hamilton, to the contrary, advanced 
the theory that the general-welfare lan- 
guage gave the National Government a 
power to tax and spend without being 
limited by other granted powers. Even 
Hamilton expressly concurred, however, 
in the opinion that the Government was 
not given any power to make use of such 
spending so as to exercise any control 
over the people, or over anything, except 
in those limited areas of activity in 
which there were specific delegations of 
power to the National Government. 

After avoiding the issue during all the 
intervening years, the Supreme Court, 
in 1936, in the case of U.S. against Butler, 
in an opinion by Justice Roberts, finally 
succumbed to the Hamiltonian construc- 
tion as refined in the “Commentaries” of 
Justice Story. This, in the words of the 
Court, is the construction adopted: 


Since the foundation of the Nation sharp 
differences of opinion have persisted as to 
the true interpretation of the phrase. Mad- 
ison asserted it amounted to no more than a 
reference to the other powers enumerated 
in the subsequent clauses of the same sec- 
tion; that, as the United States is a Govern- 
ment of limited and enumerated powers, 
the grant of power to tax and spend for the 
general national welfare must be confined to 
the enumerated legislative fields committed 
to the Congress. In this view the phrase is 
mere tautology, for taxation and appropri- 
ation are or may be necessary incidents of 
the exercise of any of the enumerated legis- 
lative powers. Hamilton, on the other hand, 
maintained the clause confers a power sep- 
arate and distinct from those later enumer- 
ated, is not restricted in meaning by the 
grant of them, and Congress consequently 
has a substantive power to tax and to ap- 
propriate, limited only by the requirement 
that it shall be exercised to provide for the 
general welfare of the United States. Each 
contention has had the support of those 
whose views are entitled to weight. This 
Court had noticed the question, but has 
never found it necessary to decide which is 
the true construction. Justice Story, in his 
“Commentaries,” espouses the Hamiltonian 
position. We shall not review the writings 
of public men and commentators or dis- 
cuss the legislative practice. Study of all 
these leads us to conclude that the reading 
advocated by Justice Story is the correct 
one. While, therefore, the power to tax is 
not unlimited, its confines are set in the 
clause which confers it, and not in those of 
section 8, which bestow and define the legis- 
lative powers of the Congress. It results 
that the power of Congress to authorize ex- 
penditure of public moneys for public pur- 
poses is not limited by the direct grants of 
legislative power found in the Constitution. 


What has subsequently been ignored 
in practice, not only by the Congress, by 
the Executive, and indeed by the Court 
itself, is that the Court in the Butler 
case, although holding that the spend- 
ing power is not limited by the specific 
grants of power contained in article 1, 
section 8, found nevertheless that the 
spending power was qualified by the 10th 
amendment, and on this ground ruled 
that Congress could not use moneys 
raised by taxation, to purchase compli- 
ance with regulations “of matters of 
State concern with respect to which Con- 
gress has no authority to interfere.” 
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The Court has never attempted to im- 
pugn the rationale laid down in the 
Butler case, but, admittedly, in many 
subsequent decisions, the Court has 
seemingly ignored its existence insofar 
as the limitation on the authority of the 
Congress to “purchase compliance” of 
the States is concerned. Only Congress 
itself has succeeded in surpassing on the 
irrational side the Court’s violation of 
this view. 

Tested even under the Hamiltonian 
construction of the so-called general 
welfare clause, Federal aid to education 
fails miserably to come within a power 
authorized to be exercised by the Con- 
gress. Conceivably, there are many 
grants which the National Government 
can make, and possibly has made, in 
which the donation is unaccompanied 
by a purchased compliance of the States 
and the people thereof with respect to 
matters on which jurisdiction was re- 
served to the States respectively, or to 
the people, under the Constitution. By 
the nature of the limitation, however, 
such a grant would almost of necessity 
have to be a one-time donation; and con- 
versely, it is difficult to conceive of any 
program of continuing grants as a con- 
dition to which Congress does not exer- 
cise regulation on the one hand, or fail 
in this public trust to insure the wise 
application of public funds on the other. 

While one might well quarrel with the 
wisdom of the judgment of the Congress 
as to what is wise for the application of 
public funds, there is no ground for a 
charge that Congress, or individual 
Members thereof, lack diligence in at- 
tempting to insure that public funds are 
spent in strict accordance with their 
determination of what is best for the 
country and the people. 

Proposals for Federal aid to education 
are almost invariably, by their very na- 
ture, regulatory and conditional. Those 
best designed to fit within the Hamilton- 
ian construction of the general welfare 
language of the Constitution find small 
support in these legislative bodies. Two 
of the latter type proposals have been 
considered by both the committee and 
the Senate. One would operate as an 
income tax credit for taxes paid to State 
and local communities for educational 
purposes within limitations of amount, 
and by its very nature such a proposal 
excludes the possibility of control and 
regulation by National Government; 

Another proposal would direct the 
payment by each District Director of 
Internal Revenue of a percentage of rev- 
enue collected within a State to that 
State to be used for educational pur- 
poses. Again, there is a minimum op- 
portunity in such a proposal for the 
National Government to purchase com- 
pliance. Significantly, both of these pro- 
posals were rejected out of hand by the 
committee, and on several occasions, by 
the Senate when offered as amendments. 

Federal aid to education is, of course, 
no latecomer to congressional considera- 
tion. In one form or the other, it has 
been before the Congress for 30 years, 
and many a wise legislator, as well as 
many less endowed, has wrestled in an 
attempt to resolve the conflict between 
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the unconstitutionality of regulation and 
control, and the responsibility to prevent 
the misuse and misapplication of public 
funds. 

The late Congressman John Lesinski, 
Sr., while the chairman of the Education 
and Labor Committee in the House of 
Representatives, stated: 

It is impossible to draft a general Federal 
aid bill which will not contain a great deal 
of Federal control over local school systems. 
I am convinced after the hard study we have 
put to the question, that no acceptable bill 
preventing Federal domination of local 
schools can be drawn. I reluctantly come 
to the conclusion, but I had to face the 
facts. 


S. 1021 is proof positive of the ac- 
curacy of Mr. Lesinski’s conclusion. 
Congress has no constitutional author- 
ity to enact such a proposal. 

Mr. President, I am not unaware of 
the diminishing realization of the neces- 
sity for a rigid Constitution and the con- 
duct of government in conformity to its 
absolute terms. The type of constitu- 
tion in vogue today is one which grows 
with the change in technology and, in- 
deed, is so flexible as to be no consti- 
tution at all. 

Our Constitution was not designed as 
a document of convenience, nor yet as a 
mere guideline for government. It was 
conceived as a shackle on the ambitions 
of officeholders and a system of fetters 
for those who view with lust the broad 
plains of expediency. 

Our system of government is novel, 
and under close scrutiny bears little re- 
semblance to other governments which 
preceded. it, or for that matter, those 
which ostensibly embraced its mechanics 
but not its total safeguards in the fond 
hope that they might dance to the tune 
of individual liberty without paying the 
full price to the piper. 

Only once in the recorded history of 
mankind have events conspired to be- 
stow upon a society both an attitude 
of public opinion conducive to acceptance 
of an original philosophy of government, 
unimpaired by the design of a prede- 
cessor government, and also the leader- 
ship of men learned in the truths proven 
by the ageless but unsuccessful strug- 
gle of man to maintain his liberty 
against the various forms of government 
formerly designed. Fortunately for those 
who have enjoyed the fruits of the labors 
of these great men from the formation 
of our United States until the present 
day, those to whom we refer as -our 
Founding Fathers not only were cogni- 
zant of the lessons of history, but also 
possessed the capabilities of translating 
their knowledge into a plan for a struc- 
ture of government in which the deposit 
of power was on balance with the indi- 
vidual’s ability to control it in the inter- 
est of his-own protection. 

Two basic and transcending facts un- 
derlay the consideration of those Amer- 
ican patriots faced with the awesome 
task of devising the new government. 
First, they were conscious of the es- 
sentiality of some form of government 
possessed of a sufficient degree of pow- 
er to maintain peace and tranquillity. 
These men were fresh in the memory 
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of a too-weak government which they 
had so recently experienced in the form 
of a Continental Congress, which existed 
under the Articles of Confederation. In 
other words, they were conscious of the 
necessity of removing the government 
from a position of close proximity to a 
state of anarchism. 

Secondly, they were equally impressed 
with the fact that “government,” or the 
“state,” was invariably the tool of tyr- 
anny and the greatest enemy of the in- 
dividual’s liberty. This lesson, learned 
from an academic consideration of his- 
tory, has been indelibly impressed on 
their minds and hearts by despotic oc- 
cupants of the British throne. 

Those Americans charged in the late 
1780’s with the invention of a form of 
government were faced with the diffi- 
cult and previously unaccomplished task 
of devising a method of balancing the 
surrender to the State of sufficient pow- 
ers to accomplish its intended purpose, 
on the one hand, against the imperative 
need to provide protection against its 
transformation into a tool of tyranny 
to suppress individual liberty on the 
other. 

Obviously, no single device was or is 
capable of providing the necessary bal- 
ance. More important, but less cften 
acknowledged by our sophisticated soci- 
ety of today, no combination of previ- 
ously used devices was sufficient to ade- 
quately accomplish the purpose. As a 
consequence, the form of government 
they conceived was comprised of a com- 
bination of previously proven and useful 
safeguards and supplemental innova- 
tions specifically designed and weighted 
to bring the conflicting objectives into 
balance. Among the proven safeguards 
utilized was the process of subjecting 
those who were to exercise the power of 
the “state” to election at the hands of 
the people for a continuation of the 
right to wield that power; another was 
the utilization of a written Constitution, 
although they improved on this device 
by elevating it above the status of other 
laws, principally by conditioning its 
amendment to the most widespread 
approval. 

These, and other tried and proven 
devices, contributed much to the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of their awe- 
some task. It was the innovations, 
however, which transformed their efforts 
from the realm of attempts to the realm 
of achievement. 

Foremost among the innovations were 
the numerous devices which can be 
characterized within the concept of split 
sovereignty. Departing from the prec- 
edent in previous governments of con- 
centrating the necessary powers of state 
in a resultant all powerful sovereign, 
these wise benefactors of succeeding 
generations chose to repose varying, but 
lesser, degrees of power in a number of 
sovereigns. The division of powers 
was accomplished by geographic and 
jurisdictional circumscription. 

To several sovereigns they reserved 
broad jurisdictional powers circum- 
scribed by smaller geographical limita- 
tions. These were the States, in whom 
all sovereignty rested previously within 
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their boundaries. To the sovereign cre- 
ated without geographical limitations 
they accomplished a delegation of juris- 
dictionally narrow powers, specifically 
enumerated. Following the concept of 
split sovereignty to its practical and 
logical conclusion, they went further 
and split the powers of the geographi- 
cally unlimited sovereign by a division 
of them among the three branches 
which comprised that sovereign. In ef- 
fect, they accomplished a division of 
the powers derived from the people 
among what were 14 sovereigns at that 
time. Being designed as an implemen- 
tation of sound principles, rather than 
an expedient, the structure they erected 
is now comprised of 51 sovereigns—5) 
States and a National Government. 

Anyone who pictures this structure, as 
originally conceived and intended, in a 
pyramidical design has a basic miscon- 
ception of the safeguards which have 
provided the essence of novelty, and 
more importantly, the safeguards of lib- 
erty in our government. The relation- 
ship between the National Government 
and each of the 50 States includes no 
conduit of authority. There was an act 
of delegation of sovereign powers ini- 
tially via the Constitution, and only by 
amendment of the Constitution—a dis- 
tinct action within itself rather than a 
conduit—can a further exchange of 
power between sovereigns be accom- 
plished consistent with the original 
design. 

Tyrannical and despotic action can be 
avoided only so long as the balance be- 
tween the inherent dangers in the powers 
reposed and the safeguards of individual 
liberty established is maintained. The 
diminution of any safeguard imperils the 
balance. The dissolution of any safe- 
guard insures the lack of balance and the 
deprivation of individual liberty. 

The process of erosion stemming from 
the impatience and lack of wisdom of 
many of those in subsequent generations 
has dealt harshly with the safeguards 
instilled in the noble institutions in- 
augurated by the Founding Fathers. 
Many of the safeguards have been re- 
duced in weight, thereby imperiling the 
balance. It speaks well for the govern- 
mental system originally instituted that 
the form has remained fundamentally 
unaltered despite the pressures created 
by the ambitions, impatience, and 
stupidity of some of those who have 
gained positions of power in the interim. 
It is the substance, rather than the form, 
that has suffered from a continual series 
of unsurpations, occurring almost in- 
variably at the national level. 

The fundamental concepts which the 
Founding Fathers incorporated into our 
Constitution are as valid today as when 
originally set down, and there can be no 
question but that there is a far more 
pressing need for their application to our 
contemporary society than that of theirs; 
for they were men who appreciated the 
preciousness of liberty, and men of that 
generation carried the safeguards against 
oppression in each of their hearts. If 
we continue to delude ourselves, depre- 
cating the applicability of the constitu- 
tional concept in absolute terms, it is we 
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who will destroy our own liberty and 
suffer from a fate well deserved. 

I would be less than candid if I did 
not admit that I am aware that many 
differ with my conclusion as to the con- 
stitutionality of Federal aid proposals. 
Indeed, many who differ base their dif- 
ference in interpretation on the supposi- 
tion that the National Government al- 
ready participates greatly in educational 
activities. The National and State Con- 
stitutions and the record of school sup- 
port since the inception of the Republic 
prove that education has always been 
regarded as a responsibility of the States 
and of private groups. In spite of this, 
some claim that Federal aid to education 
is older than the Constitution. They 
point to the land grants first authorized 
by the Ordinance of 1785 as proof that 
the principle has long been settled; how- 
ever, a review of the record shows that 
neither any separate action, nor the en- 
tire collection of them together, was 
motivated by a primary concern with 
public education as such. There were 
always other objectives for the realiza- 
tion of which education was utilized as 
a medium. It is true that the National 
Government over the years deeded 77 
million acres to the States as an endow- 
ment for the schools. This was part of 
the disposition of more than 1 billion 
acres of the national domain to home- 
steaders, railroads, and other groups 
whom the Government encouraged to de- 
velop the West. 

The Ordinance of 1785 established the 
rectangular survey and set aside one sec- 
tion in each township for the support of 
common schools. During the first hun- 
dred years after 1785, land was the Na- 
tion’s most abundant resource, and the 
promotion of Western settlement was a 
high priority objective. The school land 
grants were made as an inducement to 
settlers who would be more willing to go 
west and take up land if educational 
facilities were in prospect to the extent 
that such were assured by the grants. 

No grants or other benefits were pro- 
vided to the 12 States where at the time 
more than 98 percent of all American 
children lived. It is inconceivable that 
Congress would have channeled all 
grants to areas where almost no Ameri- 
can children lived, and none to sections 
where the children actually were, had 
National Government promotion and 
support of education been the purpose. 

The land-grant colleges established 
by the Morrill Act of 1862 were required 
to provide certain subjects as a condi- 
tion of the grants, chief among which 
was instruction and training in agri- 
culture. In this instance, the principal 
Objective was the improvement of farm- 
ing as the main source of livelihood for 
western settlers. Indeed, a larger area 
of western lands was given to transcon- 
tinental railroads than to schools and 
colleges, and in this case, also, the pur- 
pose was the promotion of western set- 
tlement and national unity. 

Since the first bill was introduced in 
1870, hundreds of proposals to provide 
national support for local schools have 
been before the Congress. None was 
enacted. During the same time grants 
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for about 1 million other State and 
local activities were approved by the 
Congress which altogether will total 
some $8 billion in fiscal 1962. Some of 
them unquestionably affect the schools, 
but they can by no means be called aid 
to education. The school lunch pro- 
gram, for example, is a measure to dis- 
pose of agricultural surpluses and is 
administered by the Department of 
Agriculture. Some areas get payments 
in lieu of taxes for communities where 
expanded National Government activi- 
ties imposed a special burden. 

Only two current programs really in- 
volve aid to education, and these are the 
Smith-Hughes Act for vocational train- 
ing passed in 1917 and the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. Both of 
these programs were enacted ostensibly 
for defense purposes, and both osten- 
sibly aim to promote certain specified 
subjects on the curriculum. 

The reason why Congress has never 
enacted a general Federal aid to educa- 
tion bill is because the Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives in the past have realized that our 
schools are bulwarks of local self-gov- 
ernment and community enterprise and 
that they should so remain. There is 
no precedent constitutionally or other- 
wise for the enactment of a general Fed- 
eral aid to education bill such as that 
proposed here. 

Mr. President, there are many who try 
to spread the responsibility of the Na- 
tional Government to provide a national 
defense into an umbrella which would 
justify the entry of the National Govern- 
ment into the field of education. No 
one would dispute the fact that the better 
the citizens of the country are educated, 
the stronger will be all facets of our 
society, including the ability to defend 
ourselves. Attempts to stretch the de- 
fense power of the National Government 
to such extremes, however, are absurd. 
If the power of the National Govern- 
ment were that all-inclusive, the General 
Government would be a government of 
general, rather than limited, jurisdiction, 
even if it had no other powers at all. 

Consider the application of such a con- 
ception of the defense power in other 
fields, and the absurdity is obvious. 
Production is essential to national de- 
fense, so it could be controlled absolutely. 
Transportation is essential to defense, so 
it could be controlled. The physical 
health of the people is a matter that is 
vital to national defense, for sick and 
undernourished people are not able to 
contribute to national defense, so the 
diet of Americans could be controlled. 
Obviously, manpower is vital to national 
defense, so the National Government 
could prohibit and regulate measures of 
birth control. 

If the defense power of the National 
Government went that far, there would 
be nothing worth defending, for slavery 
would prevail and there is nothing worse 
to defend against. We must be vigilant 
and prepared to defend our country, but 
it is just as imperative that in so doing, 
we do not ourselves destroy the very 
things we are preparing to defend. The 
worth in our society is the individual, 
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not the state; and it is the state that 
should be the servant of the individual, 
for the individual has value in and of 
himself, regardless of his contribution to 
the state. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
our educational system, unlike that of 
communism and socialism, is to provide 
the opportunity for the individual to 
achieve his own full and complete de- 
velopment to the extent his talents and 
disposition permit, and not to increase 
his potential for service to the state. 

Again, I am convinced that there are 
many who, although troubled with the 
effort to square proposals for Federal 
aid to education with their knowledge 
of the constitutional limitations, are in- 
clined to view the perversion of the 
Constitution as a necessity in order to 
meet what has been propagandized as a 
severe crisis in education in the United 
States. Even were there a crisis, it 
would not justify stretching and ignor- 
ing the existing constitutional limita- 
tions. If, indeed, there were a serious 
crisis and on the further supposition 
that were Federal aid to education to 
be the only solution to that crisis, the 
proper course would be to amend the 
Constitution to grant a specific author- 
ity to the National Government, within 
prescribed limitations, to deal with such 
crisis. These are remote suppositions, 
and, fortunately, there is not any need to 
think in terms of an amendment to the 
Constitution, for there is no crisis in ed- 
ucation in the United States, although 
there are problems. The problems, as 
would be the case with a crisis, would 
be exaggerated and inflamed rather 
than solved by Federal action. 

The purported crisis in education is 
most. often pictured by the proponents 
of Federal aid to education as a result of 
financial neglect of the public schools. 
The argument has been heard so often 
that one might be inclined to give it 
credence, but only if one were unfamil- 
iar with the facts. Between the school 
year 1939-40 and that of 1960-61, total 
educational expenditures for schools at 
all levels in the United States increased 
from slightly less than $3.2 billion to 
$26 billion, an increase of 713 percent. 
During the same period, enrollment in- 
creased only 64 percent. Even making 
allowance for the fact that the dollar 
depreciated by one-half, the rise in ex- 
penditures was more than 300 percent 
compared to an enrollment expansion of 
only 64 percent. 

This tremendous increase in expend- 
iture per pupil cannot be attributed 
solely to overall increase in national in- 
come by any stretch of the imagination, 
for expenditures for education as a per- 
centage of national income have in- 
creased from 3.7 percent in 1930 to 4 
percent in 1950 and 6.1 percent in 1961. 
The American people have loyally and 
faithfully supported their schools. The 
record of steeply increasing school reve- 
nues is nothing short of spectacular and 
makes no case for a general financial 
neglect of the schools. Other statistics 
invariably show the same picture. Be- 
tween 1929-30 and 1960-61, public 
school expenditures increased 611 per- 
cent, personal consumption increased 
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315 percent, and corporate profits in- 
creased 177 percent. This occurred dur- 
ing a period when public school enroll- 
ment expanded at a slightly lower rate 
than the total population of the country. 

These facts completely refute such 
propaganda as the statement of Dr. 
William G. Carr, executive secretary of 
the National Education Association, 
printed in “Teachers for Tomorrow,” 
who said: 

To put it succinctly, in terms of every 
need, American schools are not holding their 
own. Indeed, they are repeatedly losing 
ground and have been doing so since about 
1930. 


Fallacious and misleading statements 
such as that of Dr. Carr are absurd and 
ridiculous when tested against the facts. 

Proponents of Federal aid to education 
allege that the financial crisis they con- 
ceive to exist in the education field is 
most apparent in the specific areas of 
school construction and that through 
the medium of teachers’ salaries is re- 
flected a shortage of teachers. An ex- 
amination of these specific aspects of 
financial school support completely re- 
pudiates such allegations. 

Past performance, when properly in- 
terpreted, provides the best, and indeed 
the only, accurate gage to school needs 
in the future period for which Federal 
aid to education is proposed. In exam- 
ining the performance of our school sys- 
tem without any general Federal aid to 
education, it is essential that we under- 
stand any special factors which would 
or might vary between the past period 
under examination and the future pe- 
riod for which we propose to plan. 

The decade of the 1950’s saw the most 
spectacular expansion of school-age pop- 
ulation: the number of young people be- 
tween 5 and 17 years of age jumped by 
46 percent. The average annual increase 
of enroliment between the years 1955 
and 1959 was 1.2 million, but the esti- 
mated average increase, based on the 
population census for 1960-64 shows 
a decline to 1.1 million, and estimates 
for the average annual increase during 
the period 1965-69 is 600,000. It is not 
that the entering classes will be smaller, 
but the difference between the entering 
and leaving classes will decline sharply 
as the war and postwar babies start to 
be graduated. As of now, the tidal wave 
has all but passed, for although the 
school-age population increased 46 per- 
cent in the last decade, it will increase 
by only 20 percent between 1960 and 
1970. 

When viewed in the light of the tre- 
mendous increase in enrollment which 
occurred during the past decade, the 
performance of State and local author- 
ities without the assistance of the Na- 
tional Government in the construction 
of classrooms has been astounding and 
graphically illustrates, not only the abil- 
ity, but also the willingness of State and 
local communities generally to meet the 
demands for new classrooms, even when 
the demands are at a crucial rate. The 
situation with respect to the accomplish- 
ments in the field of classroom construc- 
tion in the past decade was succinctly 
and accurately summarized by Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman in his testimony before the 
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Subcommittee on Education of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the Senate in March of this year. I 
quote from Mr. Freeman’s testimony: 


The Office of Education reported a class- 
room shortage as of the fall of 1960 of 142,- 
100 classrooms. The report—as its predeces- 
sor a year earlier—was sharply criticized by 
examiners of the Bureau of the Budget, 
held up for some time, but finally released 
by the former Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare on his last day in office, 
January 19, 1961. It can be better eval- 
uated in a historical perspective. 

Congress in 1950, ordered a national school 
facilities survey. It was undertaken at a 
cost of more than $5 million and reported 
a shortage of 312,000 classrooms. Then, in 
the fall of 1954 the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education testified that the shortage has 
grown to 370,000 and the other responsible 
officials predicted that it would, within 3 
years, rise to 600,000. 

When the White House Conference on 
Education soon after polled the States, it 
arrived at a shortage of 198,625. Finding 
itself under a barrage of criticism, the Office 
of Education revised its estimates, and its 
annual canvass of classroom _ shortages 
started coming down untii it hit a low of 
132,400 in the fall of 1959. A year later it 
reported a shortage of 142,100 classrooms. 
This was 230,000 less than had been reported 
6 years earlier, and 360,000 fewer than had 
been predicted. 

But the new figure does not seem to be 
any more reliable than the earlier ones. 
Statistics for the years 1956 and 1960 taken 
from the reports of the Office of Education 
show this 4-year comparison: Enrollment 
had grown 48 million children who re- 
quired the addition of 171,000 classrooms. 
The number of classrooms in use—after de- 
ducting those which had been abandoned— 
has increased by 252,000 which left 81,000 
classrooms for the reduction of shortages 
which existed in the fall of 1956. But the 
shortage reported by the Office of Education 
had been reduced by only 17,000. This 
means—and a detailed analysis confirms it— 
that several States had meanwhile upped 
their shortages by 64,000 classrooms by either 
raising their standards or reevaluating 
their needs. Actually in those 4 years en- 
rollment had increased 15 percent, the num- 
ber of classrooms in use 23 percent, and 
the number of pupils per classroom had de- 
clined from 29.0 to 27.1. 

These figures may appear dry but they 
are significant. They prove that the various 
shortage reports are not at all internally 
consistent nor using standards which would 
permit valid comparisons from year to year 
and add up to a meaningful national total. 
They largely express the opinion of hun- 
dreds of individuals all over the country, 
which fluctuate from year to year, from 
State to State, from school district to school 
district. 

With several reevaluations taking place 
each year in a number of States, the reported 
shortages could go up at a very rapid rate 
or continue to run erratically, as they have 
for the past decade. The Budget Bureau 
examiners commented correctly that these 
are not reports upon which valid conclu- 
sions in regard to national policies could 
be formed. The race between shortage 
reports and construction is like greyhounds 
chasing a mechanical hare. The hare al- 
ways wins. 

The incontestable fact is that over the 
past decade more than 600,000 classrooms 
were completed while the increased at- 
tendance required the addition of only 
400,000. This means that over 200,000 new 
classrooms were made available to replace 
old ones and to reduce class sizes. ‘That it 
was possible to accomplish this in the 
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decade of the most rapid enrollment growth 
demonstrates, more dramatically than words 
could, the faith of the American people in 
education. This record is the result of 
thousands of communities voting bond 
issues and higher taxes year after year. It 
may be well to note that the new public 
schools, built in the postwar period, now 
house close to 20 million American chil- 
dren—compared with schools for 9 million 
children which—according to their own 
claims—the Russians built in the same span 
of time. 

The statistics of the Office of Education 
about “children in excess of normal enroll- 
ment” are even less reliable than classroom 
reports, as a comparative analysis proves 
and as the Budget Bureau examiners found 
on a field inspection trip to nine States in 
1960. 

But to judge the outlook in the classroom 
situation we do not need to spend more 
time with these statistics—although the 
more closely they are analyzed, the more 
misleading they turn out to be. 

In his education message on February 20, 
1961, President Kennedy said: ‘In order to 
meet current needs and accommodate in- 
creasing enrollments, if every child is to have 
the opportunity of a full-day education in 
an adequate classroom, a total of 600,000 
classrooms must be constructed during the 
next 10 years.” 

The figure of 600,000 over the next 10 
years—an average of 60,000 a year—is based 
on estimates which the Office of Education 
prepared during 1960, and which accept all 
shortage claims at face value, regardless of 
their validity. 

Now 60,000 classrooms a year May appear 
to be a big order until it is recalled that 
States and communities have been building 
70,000 classrooms each year for the past 5 
years. This means that the volume of school 
construction can materially decline during 
the 1960’s and still produce all the class- 
rooms the public schools reasonably require. 
The reason for this reduced need is apparent 
from the earlier cited enrollment projec- 
tions: While in recent years 40,000 class- 
rooms a year were needed just to house the 
additional enrollment, we shall need only 
20,000 classrooms a year for that purpose 
when enrollment increases drop to half their 
present size in the later 1960's. 

There were complaints last year from the 
then Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and others that school construction 
was declining and that action was urgently 
called for to meet this emergency. We know 
now, from more recent reports of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
that school construction did not decline at 
all. We know also that in the school year 
1959-60 the public schools had 360,000 fewer 
pupils but 7,000 more classrooms and 10,000 
more teachers than Congress and the public 
were told early in 1960. The figures were 
quietly adjusted after the 86th Congress had 
adjourned. 

At the present time there is no indication 
of a proximate decline in school building 
activity; quite the contrary. The Invest- 
ment Bankers Association of America just 
reported that the amount of school bonds 
approved at elections and the approval per- 
centage reached new record highs of $18 
billion and 81 percent respectively in 1960. 
January 1961 again established a new record. 

Because of the considerable interval be- 
tween bond approval and completion of 
work, a high volume of school construction 
appears to be assured for some time to come. 
The Department of Commerce estimated 
that public educational construction would 
increase 8 percent in 1961 over 1960. 

The so-called taxpayers’ revolt belongs in’ 
the realm of fiction, as does the exhausted 
fiscal capacity of thousands of communities 
needing classrooms. The Department of 
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HEW conducted a telegraphic survey among 
chief State school officers slightly over a 
year ago and found that only 237 school dis- 
tricts were reported as having exhausted 
their legal capacity, needing classrooms, and 
having no access to funds. No attempt was 
made to verify the reports from the 237 dis- 
tricts, most of which were small. But even 
at that, the survey does not suggest a criti- 
cal situation among the country’s 40,000 
school districts. 


In summary, Mr. President, it is unde- 
niable that since the end of World War 
II between 600,000 and 700,000 class- 
rooms have been built. The number 
constructed in the last 5 years between 
1956 and 1960 was 336,800. The gen- 
erally accepted projection of classroom 
needs throughout the 1960’s is 600,000 
or an annual average of 60,000 new class- 
rooms. The average annual construc- 
tion for the past 5 years without Federal 
aid was 67,360. There are absolutely no 
grounds for assuming that the rate of 
construction by State and local] authori- 
ties will decline, for the very latest fig- 
ures indicated that classsroom construc- 
tion is not only proceeding without 
decline but that the rate is increasing. 

At this moment in many localities 
there is a classroom shortage, and indeed 
in many communities students are using 
classrooms on a double-shift basis. This 
problem will continue to exist to an ap- 
preciable extent, for the migration of 
population from central cities to suburbs 
with the development of new urban com- 
munities adjacent to large industrial 
plants and the continual shift of people 
from one State to anotlier and from one 
community to another will continuously 
create shortages in some areas and sur- 
pluses in others, not only of school class- 
rooms but all public facilities. 

The attempts to show a crisis in edu- 
cation in terms of classroom shortage 
fail miserably when viewed under the 
illumination provided by the facts. At 
most, the demand for classrooms is de- 
creasing and is already well below a rate 
of construction for which the States and 
local communities have proven their 
adequacy to meet and surpass. 

The other area to which the propo- 
nents of Federal aid to education point 
for a demonstration of crisis is that of 
teacher supply. The facts refute a 
teacher shortage as emphatically as they 
do the allegation that there is a class- 
room shortage which the States cannot 
meet. In 1953 the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation placed the teacher shortage 
in the public schools at 72,000 and grad- 
ually raised the estimate until it reached 
190,000 in 1959. The figures released in 
1959 by the Office of Education were so 
severely criticized that the Office of Edu- 
cation in its 1960 report omitted all ref- 
erence to teacher shortage. The figures 
which were released, however, on teacher 
supply indicate substantial improvement 
over 1959 in both supply and quality. 
The report of the Office of Education for 
the fall of 1960 states in part: 

The Office of Education survey showed 
1,410,000 full-time and part-time classroom 
teachers this fall in the Nation's public 
schools, 861,000 at the elementary level, and 
549,000 at the secondary level. This is a gain 
of 55,000 or 4 percent over the 1959 total. 
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State departments of education reported 
in the survey that 67,200 elementary and 
24,300 secondary full-time teachers have not 
met full certification standards for teach- 
ing. The total of 91,500 such teachers rep- 
resents a decrease of 5,500 or 5.6 percent 
from the number in the fall of 1959. 

The proportion of teachers with less than 
standard certificates was reduced from 7.2 
percent of the Nation's total teaching staff 
a year ago to 6.5 percent currently. 


These figures are consistent with a 
long-time trend as shown by Depart- 
ment of Commerce statistics which show 
that over the past 30 years, while the 
population and enrollment in public 
education rose at the same rate of 45 
percent, the number of employees in pub- 
lic education increased 140 percent. In 
addition, according to figures released by 
the National Education Association, the 
number of pupils in public schools in- 
creased 29 percent while the number of 
certified teachers increased 40 percent. 
In the same period the number of pupils 
per certified teacher declined 2.4 per- 
cent. 

The teacher shortage figures arrived at 
by the US. Office of Education were 
Gerived largely by preimposing an 
aimed-for more rapid cut in class size, 
and by omitting from the calculations a 
large measure of the teacher supply 
consisting of those who returned to the 
schools as instructors after engaging in 
occupations in other fields. 

The optimum pupil-teacher ratio is 
quite difficult to ascertain, but judging 
from the shifting goals published by the 
U.S. Office of Education and the publica- 
tions of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, both are apparently convinced 
that the ratio should be reduced, de- 
spite the fact that numerous research 
studies have been unable to show that 
children learn more in small classes 
than in large; and, in fact, some of the 
results of the studies seem to point in 
the opposite direction. Whatever the 
answer may be as to the pupil-teacher 
ratio, it is doubtful that there will ever 
be complete concurrence on the answer; 
but in the meantime the schools have 
been successful in cutting class sizes 
and will continue to do so. 

The other major fallacy which under- 
lies the figures on teacher shortage 
which the Office of Education produced 
is apparent from their own research 
statistics. In projecting the teacher 
shortage for any given year, the Office 
of Education based their estimates on 
the assumption that the new supply of 
teachers for the particular school year 
consisted of teachers who graduated 
from college in the preceding academic 
year, about 70 percent of whom, they 
estimated, would enter the teaching pro- 
fession, and apparently ignored those 
returning to the profession who had 
graduated in earlier years. This re- 
sulted in a discrepancy which consist- 
ently appeared in the Office of Educa- 
tion’s figures on teacher supply esti- 
mates and subsequent actual tabulations. 
For instance, in the year 1955-56, the 
advanced estimate of supply of teachers 
was 1,115,700, while the actual number 
subsequently tabulated was 1,188,400 
leaving a discrepancy of 72,700 which 
the Office of Education had not antici- 
pated would be available. Similarly, 
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the discrepancy between the estimate 
and actual count in 1956-57, was 57,300; 
in 1957-58, the discrepancy was 58,400; 
and in 1958-59, the difference was 
65,900. 

The same discrepancy in Office of 
Education estimates can be shown in an- 
other way. During the 4 school years, 
1955-56 through 1958-59, the Office of 
Education estimated the supply of new 
teachers at 365,400. These figures would 
indicate that there could be only a total 
increase in number of teachers of 35,800; 
yet, an actual tally of qualified teachers 
in the schools shows the increase of 
teachers in that period to be, not 35,800, 
but 390,100. Obviously, an average of 
about 65,000 teachers were returning to 
the teaching profession each year, after 
an absence from teaching or after having 
graduated in a year earlier than the pre- 
ceding academic year. During this en- 
tire period, the number of teachers who 
did not meet minimum standards con- 
tinued to decrease, which proves that 
the gap left between Office of Education 
estimates and actual counts was not 
filled by the employment of unqualified 
teachers. 

Actually, the outlook for teacher sup- 
ply is most encouraging, particularly in 
terms of the number of college students 
who are preparing to teach and the per- 
centage of graduating classes preparing 
to teach. The number of bachelor and 
professional college degrees are pro- 
jected to rise from 387,000 in 1958-59 to 
703,000 in 1968-69. The trend in the 
past has been for the percentage of total 
college students preparing to teach to 
remain stable, following a rise from 21 
percent, in 1958, to 31 percent, in 1955. 
The enormous increase in enrollment in 
primary and secondary schools which we 
have experienced during the 1950’s will 
now begin to pay dividends in teacher 
supply during the 1960’s. The enroll- 
ment increase in primary and secondary 
public schools was 46 percent between 
1950 and 1960, requiring an annual in- 
crease in instructional staff in the public 
schools which averaged 60,000; but be- 
tween 1960 and 1970, the increase in en- 
roliment is projected at only 20 percent, 
which will require an annual increase in 
instructional staff in the public schools 
of only 25,000 between 1965 and 1969. 
During this period the output of college 
graduates will jump from an average of 
336,000 over the last 5 years to 594,000 in 
the last half of the 1960’s. 

In 1956, the National Education As- 
sociation predicted an end to teacher 
shortage by the early 1960’s; and all 
factual information available indicates 
that this prediction will be proven ac- 
curate. Within a few years, there is a 
strong likelihood that we shall be faced 
with the problem of finding jobs for all 
who graduate from college and are pre- 
pared to teach. 

It is quite widely alleged that teach- 
ers as @ group are underpaid, and that 
their salaries should be substantially 
raised. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare’ has suggested that 
an increase of 50 percent in teachers’ 
salaries between 1959 and 1964 would be 
in order. Such an assumption is not 
borne out, as a general proposition, by 
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figures compiled and released by the 
National Education Association, which 
can hardly be accused of attempting to 
undermine the teachers’ efforts for 
higher salaries and better recognition. 
These figures show that during the past 
30 years, teachers’ salaries on the aver- 
age have increased 106 percent, while 
the earnings of all wage and salary work- 
ers increased 91 percent; and the earn- 
ings of civilian employees of the Federal 
Government, 73 percent. Studies dem- 
onstrate that generally men teachers 
earn less than men engaged as engineers, 
lawyers, judges, physicians, surgeons, 
dentists, architects, and in similar pro- 
fessional capacities. The same studies 
show that women teachers average 
higher earnings than other women col- 
lege graduates or professional workers. 
The continuation of this circumstance 
may be attributable to the reluctance of 
local school authorities to grant salary 
inereases on a percentage basis to all 
teachers to the extent that the school 
boards appreciate the work of the good 
teachers. At the same time, there is 
widespread opposition to payment of 
teachers on an individual merit system, 
in which opposition teacher organiza- 
tions strongly concur. 

Mr. President, there is no crisis in our 
educational system. The severest test of 
our ability to meet a peak demand oc- 
curred in the decade between 1950 and 
1960, and was adequately dealt with by 
the State and local communities, with- 
out general Federal aid to education. 
As the figures released by the U.S. Office 
of Education and the National Educa- 
tion Association clearly show, the rate of 
classroom construction for the 1950's 
will more than adequately meet the de- 
mand if continued through the 1960’s; 
and there is no reason whatever to pre- 
sume that the States and local com- 
munities cannot at least continue the 
present rate, if required. Similarly, as 
the National Education Association pre- 
dicted in 1956, the scarcity of teachers 
which was brought about by the fluctua- 
tion in school-age population during the 
war years and immediately thereafter is 
coming to an end; and the prospect for 
teacher supply in the next decade is most 
encouraging. Generally, teachers’ sal- 
aries have during the past 30 years more 
than kept pace with the economy. 

No one denies that there are localized 
classroom shortages, or that in specific 
instances and areas there are shortages 
of teachers, and that the shortages are 
attributable to an appreciable extent to 
inadequate salaries. These localized de- 
ficiencies make no case for the enact- 
ment of Federal aid to education. In 
some instances, they are due to an over- 
emphasis on one phase of school needs, 
rather than a balanced approach. An- 
other contributing factor is the con- 
stantly shifting population. In some few 
areas the deficiencies are due to finan- 
cial inability of the local communities or 
States, or their unwillingness to sacrifice 
to the extent necessary to provide the 
desirable educational opportunities. 

The number of such deficiencies are 
constantly decreasing, and the prospect 
for their elimination without general 
Federal aid to education is favorable. 
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The job which has been accomplished in 
meeting the problems of increased en- 
rollment during the last decade attests 
to the ample ability of the present sys- 
tem of school finance to overcome the 
remaining deficiencies in the 1960's, 
when the influx of students will be at a 
much smaller rate of acceleration. 

Undoubtedly, the next decade will re- 
quire substantially increased sums for 
education. Recently, the President in- 
dicated in his message that $26 billion 
annually is now being spent on educa- 
tion, and most estimates concur that 
$12 billion additional annually will be 
necessary by the end of the 1960’s. Cer- 
tainly, if the States and local communi- 
ties are expected to finance the increase 
to as much as $37 billion by the end of the 
1960's, it would not be too much to ex- 
pect them to raise an additional $1 
billion, which the proponents of Fed- 
eral aid to education now propose that 
the National Government © contribute 
annually to the effort. If this relatively 
small amount is spread across the gen- 
eral field of public education, it will do 
little to help communities which find 
themselves in extreme circumstances 
from a revenue-raising standpoint. Nor 
would Federal aid be justified on the 
basis of providing incentive for addi- 
tional expenditures insofar as_ these 
areas of financial incapability are con- 
cerned, for it will take additional eco- 
nomic resources, through industrial de- 
velopment or similar means, rather than 
incentive, to alleviate these localized 
problems. As the statistics conclusively 
prove, our educational system generally 
is doing surprisingly well; and it exhibits 
the capacity and willingness to do bet- 
ter in the years of relatively less stress 
which lie ahead. 

Despite the quite reliable statistics of 
past performance which prove to the 
contrary, there are those who persist in 
expounding the allegation that the 
States cannot raise enough money to 
meet their educational problems in the 
1960’s. For instance, former NEA Pres- 
ident W. W. Eshelman testified in 1959: 

The inadequate fiscal capacity of State 
and local government, the unequal capaci- 
ties of the States, and the urgent require- 
ments of national defense are among the 
reasons for Federal support of schools. 


That States and communities lack 
adequate fiscal capacity and cannot ex- 
pand their revenues as effectively as the 
Federal Government has long been as- 
serted. A comparison of current gov- 
ernment finances with those 20, 30, or 
50 years ago shows that Federal reve- 
nues have risen at a more rapid rate 
than State and local income. Federal 
receipts expanded faster than State and 
local ones during time of war In the 
intervening peace periods State and local 
tax collections invariably grew more 
steeply. During and after World War 
II it was said that State and local gov- 
ernments would not be able to increase 
their sources of income very much. We 
know now that in the postwar period 
State and local taxes tripled while Fed- 
eral revenues barely doubled. So it is 
now being asserted that States and local 
communities have made such an effort 
that they have physically exhausted 
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their local resources. Of course, if State 
and local revenues had not risen so 
steeply, it would have been accepted as 
evidence that those governments just 
could not do it. 

Sometimes a transfer of fiscal respon- 
sibility to the Federal Government is 
being advocated because State and local 
tax systems are antiquated and inflex- 
ible, and because their receipts have not 
risen fast enough and cannot rise fast 
enough. At other times we are being 
told that States and communities have 
expanded their revenues so steeply in 
recent years that they are virtually at 
the end of their financial ropes. So 
Federal aid may be recommended be- 
cause State and local taxes have been 
(a) rising too slowly, (b) rising too 
rapidly. This seems to be a “heads I 
win, tails you lose,’ proposition. 

The conclusion is inevitable that States 
and communities are not incapable of 
materially expanding their revenues, 
but that the advocates of governmental 
centralization regard it as undesirable 
that they do so. The real issue is not 
whether the States can do the job, but 
whether it is desirable that they retain 
the major financial responsibility for 
domestic public services instead of shift- 
ing it to Washington. 

Even evidence of inadequate State 
and local fiscal capacity would not jus- 
tify Federal aid to specific State and lo- 
cal activities. It could be used to make 
a case for channeling to the States a 
share of Federal tax collections—non- 
earmarked and unconditionally. But 
how can the proposition of a superior 
Federal taxing power be upheld in view 
of the fact that Federal revenues fell 
short of expenditures 80 percent of the 
time in the past 30 years? Inequality 
of resources among the States might 
conceivably have justified Federal as- 
sistance to some of the low-income 
States several decades ago. But devel- 
opments in the past 20 to 30 years, and 
particularly the narrowing of the range 
of economic capacity, make such pro- 
posals doubtful in the setting of the 
1960’s. 

There are others who suffer from the 
illusion that for some reason Federal 
taxes are good taxes, and State and local 
taxes are bad taxes, although they rarely 
provide a standard for their qualitative 
differentiations. In his book, “Taxes for 
the Schools,’”’ Mr. Roger A. Freeman dis- 
cusses the problem of goodness or bad- 
ness of taxes based on the level of the 
government at which they are levied. 
Mr. Freeman states: 


A frequently levied charge against State 
and local taxes, and particularly against 
property taxes, is that they do not expand 
fast enough. Senator WAYNE Morse stated: 
“The income to a community from the gen- 
eral property tax has not reflected the ris- 
ing national wealth which has boosted costs 
and accompanied a growing school-age pop- 
ulation.” The NEA testified: ‘Indeed, the 
financial plight of our schools is compounded 
by its present firm anchorage to the prop- 
erty taxes.” Senator THomas J. Dopp de- 
clared: “‘Whereas the yield from Federal in- 
come taxes and corporation taxes climbs 
steadily as our economy grows, the yield 
from property taxes is more stable.”” Repre- 
sentative Stewart L. Udall wrote: “Indeed, 
most of the monetary trotibles of public 
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schools today can be traced to the fact that 
revenue has been tied to the property tax.” 
Edgar Fuller said: “There is an increasingly 
proad gap between national income on the 
one hand and the tax productivity of local 
real estate on the other.” 

Such statements sound as plausible as they 
ere contrary to fact. Property taxes tripled 
in the postwar period while national income 
and the yield of nonproperty taxes (income, 
sales, et cetera), merely doubled. Property 
tax collections lagged during the depression 
of the 1930’s—when income tax yields 
dropped even more sharply—and in wartime. 
But they displayed an amazing growth ca- 
pacity outside of wars and depressions, and 
school revenues have been climbing even 
more rapidly than property-tax collections. 
Such statements as “We simply cannot get 
much more blood out of the property tax 
turnip” disregard that during the 1960's 
over $400 billion worth of new private con- 
struction will be completed and vast areas 
of low-value land converted to high-value 
use. 

When it is pointed out that property taxes, 
and State and local tax receipts in general, 
have risen faster than Federal revenues, ex- 
cept during wartime, it is sometimes retorted 
that State and local taxes are of an undesir- 
able type. They are alleged to rest upon the 

people while Federal taxes are paid by 
the wealthy. To many, of course, “soaking 
the rich” exerts an irresistible attraction. 
But against this may be held that 87 percent 
of the Federal personal income tax is derived 
from the basic 20 percent rate, and only 13 
percent from the progressive rates, that much 
or most of the corporation tax is probably 
shifted to consumers in the form of higher 
prices, and that State and local taxes are 
largely proportional. 

In a country such as the United States 
where most of the income does not go to a 
small group at the top but to the great ma- 
jority ‘“‘in the middle,” the bulk of the tax 
burden inevitably falls on this center group. 
It is likely that only the small groups at the 
extreme ends of the income scale are mate- 
rially affected by a shift in the type of taxa- 
tion that is used. The proposition that a 
major share of the taxes can be loaded unto 
the well-to-do is a snare and a delusion. The 
broad middle class bears most of the tax 
burden no matter how it is levied. 

The assumption of broader fiscal responsi- 
bility by the Federal Government has re- 
sulted in larger budget deficits and resulting 
inflation—which has been called the most 
cruel tax because it bears more heavily on 
those in the low than in the high brackets. 
The sober and widely disliked truth is that 
the burden of most taxpayers can be light- 
ened only by adjustments on the expenditure 
side. 


Mr. President, many other approaches 
through propaganda are utilized in an 
attempt to show a crisis in our educa- 
tional system. An often-used device in- 
volves a comparison of the educational 
product of our own system with that of 
our Communist enemy, the Soviet Union. 

For instance, I have seen in a number 
of publications the assertion that Rus- 
sia, with approximately the same total 
number of students as the United States, 
is now training 40 times as many stu- 
dents in physics as the United States; 
18 times as many students in chemistry 
as the United States; 15 times as many 
students in trigonometry as the United 
States; 8 times as many students in for- 
eign languages as the United States; and 
4 times as many students in mathematics 
as the United States. The assertion is 
almost always so phrased as to convey 
the impression that the Russian system 
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is therefore superior, and further, that 
the reasons for the superiority lies in a 
greater financial effort being exerted by 
the Soviet Union in the field of educa- 
tion. In actuality, such is not the case. 
If indeed the Soviet Union is training 
such proportionately larger percentages 
of those students in the fields enumer- 
ated and to an equal degree of profi- 
ciency, their success lies in some other 
quarter than surpassing the United 
States in financial effort. Available in- 
formation indicates that the United 
States is spending three times as much 
per capita on education as the Soviet 
Union. The UNESCO report, “The 
Financing of Education,” indicates that 
the Soviet Union expenditures for edu- 
cation equals $34.17 per capita, com- 
pared with a $103.94 per capita expendi- 
ture in the United States in 1956. Even 
in percentages of gross national product 
devoted to the education process, the 
United States makes a greater effort in 
the field of education by spending 4.3 
percent of the gross national product— 
and this is computed for the fiscal year 
1955-56—as compared to 4.1 percent of 
the gross national product so employed 
in the Soviet Union. Even these figures 
are favorable to the Soviet Union, as is 
readily evident from a consideration of 
the activities which are included in the 
expenditures to which I have referred 
from the Soviet Union. The “educa- 
tional-cultural activities’ of the Soviet 
Union include subsidies to finance def- 
icits of state-controlled political rallies 
and rural clubs; deficits of radio, press, 
and television systems of the country; 
state-owned theaters and national sym- 
phony orchestras, public libraries, or- 
phanages, lecture series to popularize 
scientific and engineering knowledge and 
establishments, including money which 
directly supports military development 
programs; all of which are in addition to 
what we normally consider the activities 
included in the educational field. What- 
ever advantage which may exist, if any, 
in the Soviet educational system, clearly 
does not stem from a superior financial 
investment. 

I do not mean to imply that our edu- 
cational system in the United States is 
beyond improvement, particularly from 
a qualitative standpoint. As a matter 
of fact, a study of the current educa- 
tional system in the United States re- 
veals certain deficiencies which bear -no 
relation whatever to lack of funds. The 
testimony before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee suggests the 
conclusion that leadership in ideas, 
rather than money, would best serve to 
improve the system for national defense 
needs. One of the deficiencies to which 
I refer is the use of so-called “progres- 
sive” education practices and concepts. 

The most insidious of these concepts 
is that which assumes that since all men 
are created equal, they, therefore, have 
equal and identical ability. We must 
first recognize that we can—and at the 
State and local level—provide equality 
of opportunity for formal education. 
We cannot, however, provide or guaran- 
tee an equality of ability or knowledge 
through education; for the Creator, in 
His great wisdom, made no two men 
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alike, either physically or mentally. We 
must, therefore, return to a recognition 
of individuality in the application of the 
educational process, rather than con- 
tinue to attempt to use a common mold 
for all students. 

Another fallacious and destructive 
practice identified with progressive edu- 
cation is that of stressing methodology 
at the expense of substance. This, and 
not the lack of funds, is, in my opinion, 
primarily responsible for the lack of 
capable teachers and professional edu- 
cators. I do not believe it is possible 
for any person, regardless of how well 
versed in methods of teaching, to ignite 
in a student the spark of interest which 
is vital to true education, unless that per- 
son has an intimate knowledge of, and 
interest in, the substantive subject mat- 
ter he seeks to teach. 

Progressive education ignores the fact 
that it is primarily the obligation of the 
family, the church, and the community 
to teach, by example and advocacy, the 
art of human relations. It is the duty 
of the educator to train the minds of 
the students in order that they may rea- 
son to a sound and logical conclusion 
by the recognition and assimilation of 
factual knowledge. 

Discipline is the castoff of progressive 
education. No amount of money can 
make up for the failure to teach disci- 
pline, which must be applied from with- 
out in formative years in order that it 
may be applied from within in mature 
years. 

Progressive education cannot be elim- 
inated by funds, whether from the Fed- 
eral, State, or local level. National lead- 
ership, not with money but in ideas, by 
stressing the parental, local, and State 
shortcomings and responsibilities, could 
do much toward the solution of this 
problem, which is national in scope, but 
which is capable of solution at the local 
level only. 

In the long run, we as legislators, must 
share with other national leaders the 
blame for a major part of our educational 
inadequacies. Rather than having en- 
couraged ambition, initiative, and in- 
ventiveness, we have, by the enactment 
of welfare legislation and programs, en- 
couraged indolence among the citizens 
of this courtry. So long as free enter- 
prise was nurtured and encouraged and 
not unduly limited by a monstrous Fed- 
eral Government, our country, including 
the educational system, remained strong 
and competitive. Free enterprise and 
free competition insure that one may 
gain in return for industry and initiative, 
both the respect of his fellowman and 
financial independence. Attempts to 
make the Federal Government be all 
things to all men, on the other hand, in- 
sure the complete mental inertia which 
inevitably results from the destruction 
of the natural rewards of industry and 
initiative. 

Mr. President, quite obviously deficien- 
cies as exist in our educational system 
are not primarily attributable to lack of 
financial support. Admittedly, educa- 
tional efforts in the country will require 
substantially greater amounts of money 
in the coming decade; but it is signifi- 
cant to me that, even were the general 
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Federal aid to education proposals be- 
fore us enacted, they would be a far cry 
from a solution to the financial needs of 
the school. At best, the proposed pro- 
gram would provide 3 or 4 percent of the 
expenditures for education which will be 
required during the 1960’s. When this 
relatively small participation is viewed 
in terms of its potential cost, the Federal 
aid to education proposals are utterly 
foolhardy; and by cost I do not mean in 
terms of dollars or debt, but in cost of 
the local and community control of the 
public school programs. 

The potential for shifting control 
from local communities which lies in 
Federal aid to education proposals is 
really dual in character. The first is 
less direct, and is characterized by a 
gradual loss of interest and initiative 
at the local level as financing of a par- 
ticular activity is shifted to government 
further and further away from the in- 
dividual citizen. It is the invariable 
consequence of every further centraliza- 
tion of government. 

Woodrow Wilson, while still a pro- 
fessor, summarized this situation in the 
following words: 


There can, I suppose, be little doubt that 
it is due to the moral influences of this 
policy that the States are now turning to 
the common Government for aid in such 
things as education. Expecting to be 
helped, they will not help themselves. Cer- 
tain it is that there is more than one State 
which, though abundantly able to pay for 
an educational system of the greatest effi- 
ciency, fails to do so, and contents itself 
with imperfect temporary makeshifts be- 
cause there are immense surpluses every 
year in the national Treasury which, rumor 
and unauthorized promises say, may be 
distributed among the States in aid of 
education. If the Federal Government were 
more careful to keep apart from every strictly 
local scheme of improvement, this culpable 
and demoralizing policy could scarcely live. 
States would cease to wish, because they 
would cease to hope, to be stipendiaries of 
the Union, and would address themselves 
with diligence to their proper duties, with 
much more benefit to themselves and to the 
Federal system. 


Gov. Arthur B. Langlie, of Washington 
stated in 1955 that— 


Instead of squarely facing our responsi- 
bility of paying for the things we want, we 
seem to be getting into a free-for-all scram- 
ble to evade the painful duty, in the hope 
that the squeeze may be put on somebody 
else. Too many still believe that we can 
eat our cake and have it too. This un- 
healthy trend is being fanned by shrewd 
promoters who claim that they have found 
the secret for which the alchemists had 
been seeking in vain, that they can get for 
us something for nothing—not by making 
gold but by the device of so-called Federal 
grants-in-aid. To the uncritical onlooker 
they seemed to prove their point that we can 
hitch on to a rainbow and ride to the sky. 
The most dangerous trend—harmful not 
only to the States but to our whole system 
of free government—has been this tendency 
to evade individual and collective responsi- 
bility. It corrupts the civic morale, and 
erodes the feeling of personal accountability 
among public officials. 

The demonstration of how to get the 
things we want in life—but which we are 
unwilling to pay for—by putting pressure 
upon our public officials, has had a poison- 
ous influence upon the minds of many mil- 
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lions who became used to the idea that it 
was better to look for a gimmick than to 
labor in the sweat of one’s brow. The in- 
sidious effect of a policy of always trying to 
get something for nothing, of searching for 
a way of letting somebody else get stuck 
for the check or for loading the cost on to a 
distant future may be hard to eradicate. 


In the field of education, there is al- 
ready in process a struggle for control 
of the educational system between the 
professional educators and the local citi- 
zens. The local citizens have main- 
tained control primarily through the 
pursestrings in the hands of school 
boards and legislatures. If the purse- 
string is removed from the hands of the 
school boards, the lay public will there- 
by lose control of the schools. The mat- 
ter is well summed up by Mr. Roger 
Freeman in his testimony before the 
committee: 


After all, professional administrators in 
the U.S. Office of Education, in State de- 
partments of education, and in local school 
systems belong to one close-knit, battle- 
hardened, national fraternity whose mem- 
bers have stood shoulder to shoulder in up- 
holding each other against the “barbarians,” 
and in defending the educational theories 
which have dominated the scene for over a 
generation. Thus, the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion might find ready acceptance for its di- 
rectives (labeled ‘“guidelines”) and policies 
among local school administrators. 

Some of these policies would not neces- 
sarily be in keeping with the beliefs or 
wishes of the lay public of what the schools 
should be doing and how. That is where the 
reinforced cooperation among the profes- 
sionals at all levels would show its effective- 
ness in overcoming “backwoods” resistance. 
The influence of parents, communities, and 
legislatures is likely to wane if an increasing 
share of the funds does not depend upon 
their approval and is derived through ‘“Fed- 
eral aid without Federal control.” Boards 
of education for many years have tended to 
concern themselves mostly with approving 
tax rates and bond issues and selling them 
to the public than with the setting of edu- 
cational policies. They largely turned into 
ratifiers of professional proposals. Boards 
which tried to assert themselves against their 
superintendents in regard to educational 
policy sometimes found themselves at the 
receiving end of a nationally organized in- 


vestigation. 
An editorial in “The Nation’s Schools” 
(June 1960) referred to “the indefinable 


sense of uneasiness” with which some school 
administrators view the growing strength of 
school board organizations and questioned 
whether “the school board is to be secretly 
appraised as a group to be controlled or 
stymied.” Among the fears of school ad- 
ministrators: “The possibility that school 
boards as organized groups may embark upon 
programs to influence school legislation in 
direct conflict with the goals of professional 
groups.” Another report stated that “the 
deepening concern board members show for 
their responsibilities gives rise to a major 
problem. One aspect of this is the alarm 
with which professional educators view ‘ama- 
teur’ direction of school policy.” A keen 
observer of the educational scene threatened 
that “local boards are in danger of voting 
themselves out of power, if they refuse to 
accept guidance from those who will in- 
creasingly map out national goals and stand- 
ards.” 

The purse strings have been the main in- 
strument by which communities and boards 
of education have tried to make their in- 
fluence upon school policies felt. Federal 
aid would make it less necessary for educa- 
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tional administrators to bow so low to leg- 
islators, boards, and to the lay public; it 
would give them more of the independence 
they have so long sought. 

The fight over Federal aid to education 
has been commonly viewed as a battle over 
money for the schools. It is conceivable 
that the real issue is not just money. The 
crucial issue may well be a power struggle 
over the control of the schools between the 
organized profession and the lay public. 
Federal funds would strengthen the hand 
of the educational bureaucracy and weaken 
the veto power of the communities. 


Mr. Freeman makes his case well. Just 
as war is too vital to be left to the gen- 
erals, education is too vital to be left 
to the professional educators. 

The more direct control of education 
will come at the hands of National Gov- 
ernment officials and—as is inevitably 
the case—will be direct and heavy- 
handed. In this control, lies the seed 
of dictatorship. 

It is impossible to escape the estab- 
lished truth that he who pays the fiddler 
calls the tune. Even in programs in 
which the question of control by the Na- 
tional Government has not been raised, 
we find most impressive examples. The 
interstate highway program was un- 
doubtedly drafted to accomplish the ex- 
clusion of control from the grantor of 
funds. A recent press report, however, 
indicated that the State of Oregon was 
compelled to change the color of the cen- 
terlines of its highways from yellow to 
white in order to be in compliance with 
this no-control program. The color of 
a highway centerline may be considered 
by many as a small matter, but viewed 
from another light, it is indicative of the 
extensiveness of the control which in- 
evitably accompanies or follows any 
grant by the Federal Government. 

Even the most superficial perception 
must acknowledge that control of the 
purse necessarily includes power over 
all dependent on the contents of the 
purse. Reliance on benevolence is no 
substitute for autonomy. The indivisible 
power of control which accompanies any 
subsidy was recognized and clearly 
enunciated by the Supreme Court in 
1942 in the case of Wickard v. Filburn 
(317 U.S. 111), in which the Court 
stated: 

It is hardly lack of due process for govern- 
ment to regulate that which it subsidizes. 


Indeed, the conscientious performance 
of duty by an officeholder requires no 
less than to insure to the best of his 
ability that the taxpayers’ funds, once 
appropriated, are wisely utilized. 

It has long been recognized that con- 
trol would accompany grants in the field 
of education to as great if not greater 
degree than in other fields. In 1934, 
John W. Tigert, a former Commissioner 
of Education wrote— 


Reason and experience both indicate that 
Federal money cannot be expended wisely 
and efficiently except by exercising Federal 
control and supervision; even then there is 
considerable waste * * *. If we embark 
upon a program of turning over Federal 
money to schools without any strings at- 
tached, it is only a question of time until 
the waste, extravagance, and misuse of these 
funds will result in a reaction or a change. 
The alternative is Federal control. 
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In the Elementary School Journal in 
May 1939 Robert Murray Haig, of Colum- 
bia University, wrote: 


The demand for increased Federal partic- 
ipation in the support of education is ac- 
companied by the specification that there 
shall be no Federal control of educational 
policy. At once the interesting question 
arises: Can any jurisdiction take respon- 
sibility for levying the taxes for any partic- 
ular purpose without sooner or later being 
forced to take the responsibility for defend- 
ing that expenditure and without being asked 
to amswer taxpayers that the money is be- 
ing spent in a proper manner * * *. No 
mere audit will satisfy the demand. Sooner 
or later the jurisdiction which imposes the 
taxes will exercise real control. 


In 1959, James Bryant Conant, in his 
book, ‘The Child, the Parent, and the 
State,” gave this warning on the control 
that would accompany Federal aid to 
education : 

To imagine that recurring appropriations 
of this magnitude can be made without 
careful budgeting on the part of the ad- 
ministration seems to me to be the equiva- 
lent of imagining completely irresponsible 
government. Careful budgeting will mean, 
in turn, a strong executive agency which 
must have access to a mass of factual in- 
formation about the educational situation in 
every State * * *. The Educational Com- 
mittees of the House and Senate will have 
every reason to examine into details of cur- 
ricula and school organization, much as com- 
mittees of the State legislatures now do 
from time to time. Certainly, a new chapter 
in American public education will have 
opened. 


As I mentioned earlier, the National 
Government has twice enacted aid to 
education bills ostensibly for the purpose 
of improving the national defense. 
These two bills are specific proof that 
there can be no grants-in-aid to educa- 
tion without control by the National 
Government. 

In 1917, the Congress passed the 
Smith-Hughes Act. Although it did not 
involve a program of grants to general 
education, it did authorize appropria- 
tions for grants to the specific field of 
vocational education. It is worthy of 
note that much of the impetus enabling 
the passage of the bill stemmed from 
the national peril created by the First 
World War. Even with regard to this 
program of grants to a limited area in 
the field of education, the question of 
Federal usurpation of the exclusive re- 
sponsibility and obligation reserved to 
the States in the field of education was 
raised in the debate. Then, as now, the 
proponents of the program sincerely 
disclaimed any intention or purpose to 
inject Federal regulation or control into 
the operation of vocational educational 
programs which they sought to assist. 

For instance, Senator Page, on July 
24, 1916, denied such intention, and I 
quote from volume 53 of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorp, at page 11465: 


The bill does not seek to take from the 
States the great burden of the maintenance 
of schools. It does not seek to deprive the 
States of the privilege of proceeding in mat- 
ters of education in their own way. Nothing 
has been more carefully safeguarded in this 
bill than the autonomy of the States in the 
matter of schools. 
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Mr. President, those were unquestion- 
ably sincere words, well phrased and 
aptly sufficient as words can be to allay 
the fears of those who divined the spec- 
ter of Federal control lurking behind 
the Smith-Hughes Act. Subsequent 
events have refuted the words of Sena- 
tor Page and confirmed the worst fears 
of those who saw in the well-meaning 
but illusory language of the Smith- 
Hughes Act the strong arm of central- 
ized authority. There is now in exist- 
ence a 108-page booklet of regulations 
propounded by the National Government 
with regard to the program established 
by the Smith-Hughes Act. That regu- 
lation is synonymous with control is at- 
tested to by no less authority on the use 
of verbiage than Mr. Webster himself. 
This precedent alone is more cogent 
than the assurances to the contrary of 
the proponents of the bill being consid- 
ered. Their words bear a familiar ring 
of similarity to those successfully spoken 
by Senator Page in 1916. 

The method by which control of the 
National Government was implemented 
in connection with this program was pin- 
pointed by President Roosevelt’s Advi- 
sory Committee on Education in 1938. 
The Committee said: 

Much of the very unwise existing Federal 
control over vocational education results 
from the fact that Federal officials have as- 
sumed the duty of determining in detail 
what types of education shall be considered 
vocational. 


In this instance, under the guise of 
determining what should be considered 
“vocational,’’ the administering officials 
of the National Government bureauc- 
racy manage to completely control the 
curriculum content. ‘ 

The staff of the Advisory Committee 
of 1938 described the growth of control 
very aptly, in these words: 

Tentative suggestions have ultimately be- 
come rules, and rules have been given the 
effect of the organic act itself. The specific- 
ity of details required in State plans has 
increased. The staff of Federal supervisors 
has expanded. There has been developed in 
the States the habit of looking more and 
more to the Federal officials for guidance 
and direction in the development of State 
programs. 


I would remind the Senate that the 
program established under the Smith- 
Hughes Act was limited in scope to voca- 
tional subjects and involved the rela- 
tively small financial effort of about $40 
million. If bureaucrats in Washington 
could not resist the temptation to exer- 
cise rigid control over this program, how 
can they be expected to resist the temp- 
tation to control such a broad and gen- 
eral program involving billions of dollars 
as that now proposed for passage. 

Mr. President, just. as assurances in 
debate from proponents of Federal aid to 
education that no control will be exer- 
cised by the National Government when 
the bill is passed are proved naive and 
meaningless by the example of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, the inclusion of 
language to prohibit control in the bill 
itself is proved just as useless and in- 
effective by the example of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. With 
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regard to that measure, there were both 
assurances in the committee report and 
prohibitions of control written into the 
bill itself. This appeared in the report 
at page 5: 


The committee recognizes that the pri- 
mary responsibility for a sound American 
educational system in the future as in the 
past rests with the States, the local com- 
munities, the parents, and the colleges and 
universities. To this end, the reported bill 
specifically and categorically provides that 
no Federal officer shall “exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the curricu- 
lum, program of instruction, administration, 
or personnel of any educational institution.” 


Mr. President, the specific provision 
prohibiting control which was included 
in the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 might just as well have been left out 
for all the effect it had. By the very 
terms of the act, it was contradictory and 
merely served as an attempt to camou- 
flage the very real and detailed control 
of education inherent in the act. 
Whether or not control by the National 
Government operates through this pro- 
gram is no longer a matter about which 
we have to rely on opinion, for the act 
has been in operation and we have the 
evidence in the form of descriptions of 
practices and specific events which oc- 
curred in its implementation. One of 
the schools which chose to participate 
in the programs established by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act was George 
Peabody College for Teachers in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Dr. Claude J. Bartlett, as- 
sistant professor of psychology at Pea- 
body College, had this to say about the 
operation of the act: 


In 1958 the Congress of this country passed 
the National Defense Education Act. This 
was an emergency act designed to build up 
our educational system in this country. This 
act has been an outstanding example of what 
Federal aid to education can lead to. I 
was directly involved in two guidance and 
counseling institutes (one as director) sup- 
ported under title V of this act and my ex- 
periences provide some facts which offer evi- 
dence to answer the crucial question to 
Federal aid and control. The following inci- 
dents should help point out the conse- 
quences that can result from Federal aid to 
education. 

(a) Lowering of academic standards: In 
our institute last year the standards for ad- 
mission of students were lowered as a rewult 
of pressure from the Federal Government. 
We could not find as many qualified stu- 
dents who were free to attend the institute 
as we had agreed to train in our contract 
with the U.S. Office of Education. The re- 
sult was the aceeptance of many persons into 
the area of guidance who were of question- 
able ability. This created many adminis- 
trative and instructional problems with the 
institute, leading to less adequate training 
for the qualified students. 

(b) Stagnation of curriculum and admin- 
istration: The rigidity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. policies would not allow us the free- 
dom to make changes in the curriculum and 
administration in order to improve the qual- 
ity of the institute. Since the plan of op- 
eration for our second institute had to be 
submitted before the completion of our first 
institute, recommendations for change as a 
result of our experience were not included in 
our plan of operation. The U.S. Office of 
Education refused to permit changes in the 
plan of operation even though the changes 
did not affect the cost of the institute as 
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specified in the contract. Thus, the Fed- 
eral Government dictated curriculum and 
administration of the institute as well as 
financial arrangements. 

(c) Interference in administration of col- 
lege: The policies of the Federal Govern- 
ment interfered with freedom of the col- 
lege to appoint personnel to the staff of the 
institute which were in the best interests of 
the total operation of the college. I was ap- 
pointed to direct the institute in order to 
permit last year’s director adequate time to 
perform his duties as director of the child 
study center, a special operation of the col- 
lege for many years. This person was ap- 
pointed as acting director when the contract 
was signed, but it never was the college’s in- 
tention that he would direct this year’s in- 
stitute, since this would have created a less 
efficient operation of a well-established 
agency of the college and community. The 
Federal Government refused to allow the 
change in directorship under the terms of 
the contract; thus interfering with the op- 
eration of the college. 

(a) Inconsistency of the bureaucratic 
mind: The U.S. Office of Education stipu- 
lated that all of our students for our second 
institute be recruited before authorization 
to hold the institute had even been com- 
pleted. This appears to be an outstanding 
example of the inconsistencies that can oc- 
cur under a Federal bureaucracy. 

(e) Fear of Federal power: As a result of 
the difficulties encountered, the college chose 
to cancel the contract for the institute 
rather than submit to the whims of a Fed- 
eral bureau. The possibility of initiating 
action which might lead to a reduction of 
Federal intervention in academic matters 
was discussed. Although the consensus was 
that the action of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion was not wise, there was a great deal of 
reservation about taking action which might 
lead to less intervention by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in academic matters. The reason 
for the reservation was a fear of reprisal by 
the Federal Government, if in the future 
additional funds were sought. Although all 
of the above incidents are examples of how 
Federal aid leads to Federal control of edu- 
cation, this last incident appears to be the 
key in answering the question of aid lead- 
ing to control. Federal power leads to fear 
of that power which leads to more power. 
Is this a never-ending chain of events, or is 
there still time to stop it? 


Mr. President, I would remind the 
Senate that Dr. Bartlett is referring to 
an act which contains a section entitled 
“Federal Control of Education Pro- 
hibited.” This is section 102 of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 
and reads as follows: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to authorize any department, 
agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, 
or control over the curriculum, program of 
instruction, administration, or personnel of 
any educational institution or school sys- 
tem. 


With this pertinent example before us, 
how can anyone put any faith in such 
a patently ineffective prohibition against 
control, even when written into the bill? 
It is noteworthy that the corresponding 
section of S. 1021 does not purport to 
prohibit control by the Federal Govern- 
ment, for it is entitled “Assurances 
Against Federal Interference in Schools.” 
I refer to section 103 of the bill, which 
reads as follows: 

In the administration of this title, no 
department, agency, officer, or employee of 
the United States shall exercise any direc- 
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tion, supervision, or control over the policy 
determination, personnel, curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, or the administration 
or operation of any school or school system. 


This language is just as meaningless, 
if not more so, than section 102 of the 
National Defense Education Act has 
proved. The only insurance—and it is 
insurance, not assurance, that provides 
safety from despicable Federal con- 
trol—the only insurance against Federal 
control is to reject categorically all pro- 
posals for Federal aid to education. 

Mr. President, just as was the case 
with the National Defense Education 
Act, the so-called “no control” sections 
are contradictory to other provisions 
which set forth the programs established 
by the bill. S. 1021 actually contains a 
penalty provision for those States which 
do not comply with what the Congress 
determines to be the proper level of 
financial expenditures which the States 
and local communities should maintain 
in the educational field in the coming 
years. There is on page 5 of the com- 
mittee report a paragraph in which the 
committee explains how the operation 
of the bill will require the States to in- 
crease their expenditures for education 
to meet minimums established in the bill 
on penalty of the funds authorized by 
this act being withheld. The report 
reads as follows: 

The bill is designed to assure that support 
for public school financing from State and 
local sources be maintained and, if below 
average, improved. Provision is made for 
the reduction, in the second and third fiscal 
years, of the allotment of any State (1) 
whose effort in such year is below its effort 
in the 3 preceding years or (2) whose effort 
in such year fails to improve, i.e., whose ef- 
fort is below its effort in the 3 preceding 
years plus the average rate increase in the 
national effort from 1956 through 1961. 
Such reductions may not exceed one-third 
of the State’s allotment; and no reduction 
is provided on account of failure to improve 
effort in any year for any State whose effort 
exceeds the national effort for such year or 
whose expenditure per public school pupil 
for such year was 110 percent or more of the 
national expenditure per pupil for such year. 


Mr. President, in the absence of this 
Federal-aid-to-education program, the 
people of each State have the power to 
determine the level of financial expendi- 
tures for education in the public schools. 
The proposal before us would establish 
a penalty of withheld funds which are 
collected from the people of the States 
through taxes, unless the people sur- 
render their power to determine the 
level of expenditures by the States and 
local communities raised by taxes and 
spent by State and local officials. This, 
Mr. President, is control. 

By no means, however, is it the only 
type of control written specifically into 
this bill. Section 112 of S. 1021 subjects 
any construction of school facilities 
utilizing any proportion of funds under 
this act to the provisions of the Davis- 
Bacon Act, and gives to the Secretary 
of Labor the power to set wages on such 
construction projects. Not only is this 
control, but it is control which, as proven 
by previous experience under the Davis- 
Bacon Act, will tremendously increase 
the costs of construction of school fa- 
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cilities to the extent that increased costs 
incurred thereby may well equal or sur- 
pass the Federal funds which are au- 
thorized to be disbursed under this act 
for such construction. 

These projects are but samples of the 
inherent. control features written into 
the bill. Other forms of control, such 
as the specification of curriculum con- 
tent, the approval of textbooks, and the 
qualifications of teachers, will inevitably 
follow through the regulatory powers 
granted the Commissioner of Education. 

Let us make no mistake about the 
ultimate purpose of this proposal, for it 
is well designed to provide the tool of 
implementation of a longstanding ad- 
vocacy and lobbying for the establish- 
ment of Florida standards for education. 

The ultimate goal of proponents of 
Federal aid to education was stated un- 
equivocally in an editorial in the school 
administrators’ journal, “Overview,” in 
November 1960: 


The United States is inexorably moving 
toward a national system of education * * * 
the long held views that education is largely 
a personal concern and that educational 
policy should be made by local units of 
government will have to go * * * the na- 
tional welfare demands a national system 
of education. 


This sentiment for a national system 
of education, rather than that now prac- 
ticed, which is controlled by local com- 
munities and the States, is far more 
widely held than is generally recognized. 
For instance, the Hovde Committee on 
Education expressed this purpose in a 
more oblique manner; but the words of 
the committee reveal an identical pur- 
pose. The Hovde committee said: 

The task force committee concludes that 
first priority should be- given to a vigorous 
program to lift the schools to a new level 
of excellence. 


While we all desire excellence in our 
educational system, such excellence can- 
not be acquired from the National Gov- 
ernment; and even were the National 
Government to have the power to obtain 
a higher degree of achievement in an 
educational system, centralized control 
is too dangerous and too high a price 
to pay for such improvement. 

Mr. President, the ultimate result of 
a course based on Federal aid to educa- 
tion is the conversion of free men and 
free minds to robots which serve the 
State rather than individuals. In a pub- 
lication entitled “Education in_ the 
U.S.S.R.” released in 1957 by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, there appears a very concise and 
accurate statement of the condition to 
which our educational system will be 
reduced if we follow the path of Federal 
aid to education: 


Soviet policy precisely enumerates the 
function of education in the USS.R.: to 
serve the needs of the state. The state is 
preeminent. To its full development every 
person is expected to contribute his best 
efforts as his primary obligation. The 
growth and development of his own indi- 
viduality are of secondary importance. 


Mr. President, the enactment of Fed- 
eral aid to education will authorize the 
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paving of a four-lane expressway to slav- 
ery for the American people. 

There can be no question but that con- 
trol will accompany any grants from the 
National Government to public educa- 
tion. Considering the overall effects of 
the bill, one cannot escape the conclu- 
sion that the bill provides for a minimum 
of additional school facilities—and, in- 
deed, possibly a decrease in school facili- 
ties—while insuring a maximum damage 
through Federal control. A good illus- 
tration lies in the field of classroom con- 
struction. 

The Office of Education reports class- 
room shortages by State, and this year 
reports a shortage of 142,100 classrooms 
throughout the country. According to 
the proponents of this measure, one of 
the principal purposes, if not the princi- 
pal purpose, of this bill is to alleviate 
this classroom shortage. However, there 
is serious doubt how much, if anything, 
the Federal funds proposed to be author- 
ized by S. 1021 will contribute to the 
elimination of whatever classroom short- 
age actually exists. There are different 
types of classrooms, and across the broad 
expanse of the United States the cost of 
a classroom varies substantially. 

New York City reports that its re- 
cently completed elementary school 
buildings were constructed at an average 
cost of $1,966 per pupil. The present 
average size classroom in New York City 
is 30 pupils per room, which makes the 
cost of a classroom in New York City 
$58,980. 

In Los Angeles, Calif., the average cost 
of elementary schools is $978.16 per pu- 
pil, and at the Los Angeles average class- 
room size of 35 pupils, this averages 
$34,236 per classroom. 

In Georgia the State school building 
authority, which is engaged in one of the 
largest school-construction programs in 
the country, reports the average class- 
room cost at $13,000. 

It is impossible to determine, there- 
fore, Mr. President, what 142,100 class- 
rooms will cost, for under the public 
school system now administered and fi- 
nanced by the States and local commu- 
nities, costs vary tremendously, as is 
shown by the spread between the $58,980 
for a classroom in New York and the 
$13,000 for a classroom in Georgia. 
There is a difference of 450 percent. 

Mr. President, some of the cost differ- 
ences are attributable to higher labor 
costs. It is reported that wage scales of 
the major building trade unions are 10 
to 34 percent higher in New York City 
than in Atlanta, Ga. It is significant 
that almost invariably the costs of class- 
room construction are proportionate, at 
least to a major extent, to per capita in- 
come. 

Upon the passage of this bill, Mr. Pres- 
ident, a wage rate for the construction 
of schools which utilizes any portion of 
Federal funds appropriated under this 
bill will be set by the Secretary of Labor, 
by virtue of the fact that the bill is sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Davis-Bacon 
Act. Experience with the wage levels 
established by the Secretary of Labor 
under the Davis-Bacon and Walsh- 
Healey Acts leaves no room for doubt 
that the differentials in labor costs will 
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be substantially narrowed, for the wage 
scales will be raised most in those States 
which now have the lowest classroom 
costs. No State will be immune from 
increased costs because of this provision, 
however, for experience has proved that 
under the Davis-Bacon Act maximum 
wages, rather than average wages, are 
adopted. 

Neither labor costs, nor material costs, 
nor even climatical differences, account 
in whole for the tremendous variation in 
classroom costs across the country. The 
major factors are the extent to which 
specialized facilities and auxiliary class- 
rooms are used, how spacious and elab- 
orate they are, how well they are 
equipped, how economically they are de- 
signed, and what materials are used. 
These differences, Mr. President, upon 
the passage of this bill, are doomed to 
extinction. Under the provisions of the 
bill as it is now written, the States would 
have to submit to the Commissioner of 
Education a plan for approval. While 
there is an appeal to the courts from the 
disapproval of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of such plans, only the most naive 
could fail to recognize the fact that ac- 
quiescence in the preference of the Com- 
missioner of Education on classroom de- 
sign will be an easier course—and, in 
fact, the most often adopted course. 
This would be a more expedient course 
than the alternative of litigating the dif- 
ferences of classroom design, with all 
the attendant costs and delay. 

The result will be that from Maine to 
Florida, and from Maryland to Califor- 
nia, there will be a classroom design so 
that the conformity of appearance 
which marked the once familiar little 
red schoolhouse will once more be re- 
placed by a school which conforms in 
design to all others. At least a child 
whose family moves from one coast to 
the other will feel at home in the new 
school, because it will be identical to the 
one he left. 

The tragedy is that fewer classrooms 
by far can be built under such a system, 
even with tremendous Federal grants, 
than could be built with State and local 
financing and State and local control, 
as under the present system. 

Anyone familiar with school construc- 
tion, or, for that matter, with any type 
of public building construction, knows 
from experience that the higher the 
level of the Government exercising con- 
trol of the construction, the higher will 
be the costs. 

In the April 1956 issue of ‘“Woman’s 
Day,” there appeared an article entitled 
“The Schoolhouse Fight,’ which de- 
scribed a circumstance similar to in- 
cidents which have occurred time and 
time again across the length and 
breadth of the country. The article de- 
scribes how the school officials of Darien, 
Conn., rejected the plans for an 
elementary school prepared by the State 
which would have cost $1,615 per pupil, 
slightly more than the Connecticut 
average of $1,519 per pupil. The school 
was redesigned by the local school of- 
ficials and constructed at a cost of 
$986 per pupil. According to the article, 
school officials, teachers, the community, 
and the children love the new school. 
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There can be no question but that the 
Federal-aid-to-education proposal be- 
fore us, if passed, will result in control 
by the National Government of school 
design and thereby, with the assistance 
of the Secretary of Labor acting under 
the authority of the Davis-Bacon Act, 
school classroom costs will also be con- 
trolled; and, as with everything else 
with National Government controls, the 
costs will be controlled upward. What- 
ever funds trickle down from the pas- 
sage of the act to the local level for 
school construction will in all probabil- 
ity be more than offset by the loss of 
purchasing power for classrooms of 
State and local money. 

Mr. President, I realize that some may 
deny that the Federal Government will 
specify the classroom and school build- 
ing design all across the country. 

Even conceding, however, to such naive 
presumptions, that this control will not 
be immediately evident, can anyone seri- 
ously believe that after defects appear 
in the construction of school buildings 
in which Federal funds were used and 
complaints are raised about the quality 
of the resulting schools and special fea- 
ture magazine articles play up those 
cases in which lower cost construction 
provides less area per pupil in the class- 
room—and a few cases of leaky roofs— 
that the National Government will re- 
frain from stepping in and “protecting” 
tax funds and taxpayers by setting min- 
imum standards of construction for all 
schools in which Federal funds play a 
part in financing? It will take only one 
juicy scandal to provide the pretext for 
the most sanctimonious Federal official 
to justify the immediate and forceful 
Federal control to prevent such future 
occurrences. As was stated by one able 
Member of this body concerning the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act in his mi- 
nority report on the bill: 

If the camel once gets his nose in the 
tent, his body will soon follow. 


The type of control which takes the 
form of dictating classroom and school 
design, and the damage therefrom in the 
form of decreased purchasing power for 
tax dollars appropriated for school con- 
struction—as bad as they are—are the 
least dangerous of the types of control 
which will accompany Federal aid to 
education, for this damage will but re- 
tard material facilities. Unfortunately, 
the other facets of the control to be ex- 
ercised by the National Government 
upon passage of this act will damage a 
far more priceless heritage of America— 
the minds and patterns of thought of 
the youth of the country. 

Mr. President, S. 1021 is so designed 
as to reflect some purpose other than 
the assistance of educational efforts, for 
it is by no means based on need of 
financial support. This can be amply 
illustrated by the amount of funds 
which would be allocated to the various 
States under the formula incorporated 
in the bill. For instance, the Office of 
Education reports that New York State 
has a net classroom need of about 10,200, 
and under the formula incorporated in 
the bill New York would receive in the 
first year of the bill’s operation 
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$40,652,380. Texas is reported as need- 
ing a net of 809 classrooms, but dur- 
ing the first year’s operation of the bill 
would receive $58,630,833. Thus, Texas 
would receive $21.84 per pupil while New 
York would receive $10.90 per pupil, al- 
though New York is reported as having 
the much greater need. Indiana, which 
has kept abreast of classroom construc- 
tion and which now has scheduled for 
construction with State and local funds 
all the classrooms it will need, will re- 
ceive $22,781,255 in the first year de- 
spite the fact that not only does In- 
diana not have a need for funds for 
additional classrooms, but also the aver- 
age teacher’s salary is $370 above the 
national average. It is obvious from 
a study of the formula for the alloca- 
tion of funds incorporated in the bill 
that those States which are having the 
most difficulty in meeting the needs 
which arise from rapidly increasing en- 
rollments are those very popular States 
which will pay the most and receive the 
least under this program. As mentioned 
before, the formula in no way considers 
either the widely varying costs of con- 
struction of classrooms or the index of 
cost of living, which has a material 
bearing on the sufficiency of teachers’ 
salaries. 

Mr. President, it should be quite clear 
that the program embodied in S. 1021 
is not designed to meet the criterion of 
need; on the contrary, it proposes an 
arbitrary allotment of Federal funds 
among the States which could well en- 
cumber the efforts of States and locali- 
ties to provide educational opportunity 
for their citizens. It seems incompre- 
hensible that we in the Congress would 
knowingly ignore the spirit and the 
words of the Constitution and endanger 
the local control of schools to obtain 
what, at most, will be a very dubious 
addition to financial support of public 
education. 

The real issue has been revealed dur- 
ing the debate and votes on amend- 
ments here in the Senate. We have 
repeatedly heard the argument that the 
States and local communities lacked the 
financial ability to provide adequate 
educational opportunities, but that the 
National Government does have the fi- 
nancial means to do the job. This ar- 
gument ignores the fact that tax reve- 
nue of all levels of government comes 
from the same source—the taxpayer— 
and what the National Government 
gives it must first take. The ability of 
local communities and States to finance 
public services, including educational 
services, cannot be enhanced by spend- 
ing of the National Government, for the 
funds spent must be collected from 
those local communities and States. 
The one largest encumbrance on the 
revenue raising ability of the local levels 
of government is the drain of funds 
from the community by taxes of the 
National Government. The Senate has 
had the opportunity to decrease the 
weight of that encumbrance, and in- 
deed, to assist the States and local 
school districts in securing new reve- 
nues, by giving credits for local educa- 
tional tax payments or by returning to 
the States a percentage of revenue ex- 
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tracted by the National Government, 
but it has rejected such opportunities. 
What can underlie the preference for 
Federal spending which will further 
curtail the revenue raising capabilities 
of those who now finance our educa- 
tional system? The answer lies in the 
fact that the bill will render States and 
localities more dependent on the Cen- 
tral Government, and additional pow- 
er will be centralized in Washington 
thereby. 

Mr. President, passage of a program 
of general Federal aid to education 
would be tantamount to a vote of no 
confidence, both in the individuals in 
American society and in the concept of 
government under which we have pro- 
gressed so magnificently in a few short 
centuries. 

Mr. President, my vote on the ques- 
tion of final passage of this Federal aid 
to education bill shall be affirmative— 
for local self-government and individual 
liberty—-and against the bill. 





SPACE BONDS 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). The Senator from 
New York is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. KEATING. Before proceeding, I 
wish to comment on the President’s mes- 
sage today. 

The President’s message rings like an 
alarm clock to awaken the Nation to 
urgent national needs in every field; 
from manpower deployment to civil de- 
fense; from disarmament to radio pro- 
grams for southeast Asia; from under- 
cover intelligence activities to outer 
space. 

Some of these programs are clearly 
more urgent than others. Nearly all of 
them call for spending more money for 
every project under the sun. I certainly 
do not agree with the implication that 
the Congress should refrain from exer- 
cising its own independent judgment of 
the Nation’s needs where changes in 
the budget, whether increases or de- 
creases, may be involved. For example, 
both Committees on the Armed Services 
and both Houses of Congress have ap- 
proved an additional $525 million for 
long-range bombers for SAC. I think 
this increase was well justified. Con- 
gress would be abrogating its responsi- 
bility if it did not study all these budg- 
etary requests, old and new, with great 
care. 

The President has also decided that 
within this decade America should at- 
tempt to land a man on the moon and 
bring him back. It is an exciting proj- 
ect that all Americans will have to sup- 
port. The cost will be high, more than 
$1 billion a year for the next 5 years, 
more than $200 per man, woman, and 
child in the United States, but Iam sure 
the country is ready to make the sacri- 
fices that will be necessary. 

Several weeks ago I proposed that the 
Secretary of the Treasury look into the 
possibility of issuing space bonds to help 
finance the exceedingly great cost of our 
country’s ambitious space exploration 
program. Since I made the proposal I 
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have received a great deal of support ang 
encouragement from many different 
quarters. Only yesterday, Harold A. 
Timken, Jr., president of the Nationai 
Rocket, Club, launched a similar pro- 
gram, independently conceived, but co- 
ordinated with my proposals for series 
S savings bonds. These bonds could be 
offered on terms very similar to the 
present series E bonds at a nominal rate 
of interest. The National Rocket Club 
has suggested that savings stamps bear- 
ing the picture of astronaut Alan Shep- 
ard could also be made available to stim- 
ulate interest and support for scientific 
Space research throughout the country. 

Mr. President, I believe that this type 
of bond offering for the specific purpose 
of space exploration could play a very 
important role at this crucial stage in 
our Nation’s space efforts. 

What better way to assist in the 
financing of this program than through 
space bonds? They would represent the 
voluntary contribution of patriotic men, 
women, and children who are ready and 
willing to sacrifice for their country but 
who have not yet had an opportunity to 
do so directly. 

I would not, of course, expect that 
space bonds would in any way replace 
the traditional appropriation procedures 
whereby the congressional committees 
study the NASA and Defense Depart- 
ment budgets before appropriating the 
necessary funds. The executive agencies 
involved would still work out their 
spending programs in coordination with 
the Congress, but a part, if not all, of 
the necessary funds could come directly 
from the sale of series S space bonds. 

Mr. President, I have already taken up 
this question with the Secretary of the 
Treasury. This week I received a re- 
sponse from Mr. Joseph W. Barr, as- 
sistant to the Secretary, which was 
frankly very disappointing to me. Mr. 
Barr said in effect that space bonds were 
impractical because of the tremendous 
amount of accounting which would be 
required in their sale. Mr. President, I 
cannot believe that if the United States 
of America is capable of sending a man 
to the moon, it is not capable of devising 
a simple and reasonable accounting sys- 
tem to cover this project. It is just this 
kind of redtape and bureaucracy that 
has slowed up our space program in the 
past. Rarely have I received such an 
unimaginative response to a seriously 
advanced and widely supported proposal. 

It is because of my firm conviction in 
the value and effectiveness of a USS. 
space bond program that I seriously urge 
the Secretary of the Treasury to give 
personal consideration to this project. 
I believe it would have strong nationwide 
support and spur our scientists and 
astronauts to even greater achievement. 

I hope we will not let accounting pro- 
cedures keep us from reaching the moon. 
Some red ink may have to be used, but 
let it be American red ink, not Commu- 
nist red, that first writes on the moon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
statement made by Harold A. Timken, 
Jr., president of the National Rocket 
Club, and the letter sent by Mr. Barr, 
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assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 
"There being no objection, the state- 


ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the RecorD, as follows: 


SraTEMENT By Haro.p A. TIMKEN, Jr., Prest- 
DENT, THE NATIONAL ROCKET CLUB, WashH- 
INGTON, D.C., May 24, 1961 


The United States has made its first 
significant step into the manned exploration 
of space. AS magnificent an accomplishment 
as it was, it stands only as a small stride 
when compared to the efforts which must lie 
ahead. A race to send the first man to the 
moon—although not yet designated as a 
“race’—is beginning. It would perhaps be 
advisable to state that it is underway, for 
certainly the Soviet has already started. We 
enter that race a sizable step behind. 

President Kennedy has asked for more 
money for space programs, singling out 
manned space flight, ultimately leading to 
lunar exporation. Top space experts, includ- 
ing Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, U.S. Army 
(retired), under whose guidance America 
launched its first satellite, have said that we 
still have a chance to be first on the moon. 
Dr. James A. Van Allen, of the University 
of Iowa, calls the idea perfectly feasible 
technically. 

The advantages to the first nation to safely 
place a manned space vehicle on the lunar 
surface are obvious. We most certainly 
should try and try to be first. The dollar 
cost of such an effort is estimated to $40 
billion. This represents an outlay of $225 
apiece from each man, woman, and child in 
this country. This, in contrast to the esti- 
mated expenditure of $2.25 each on a na- 
tional per capita basis for Alan B. Shepard’s 

15-minute ballistic, suborbital space flight. 

In his inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy called on the citizens of this Nation to 
ask what they, as individuals, could do for 
their country. We believe that we have one 
answer. We propose individual support of 
the U.S. space program by the men, women, 
and children of the United States. This 
support can range from the pennies of chil- 
dren to thousands of dollars. 

As president of the National Rocket Club, 
I have suggested in a letter to the Honorable 
C. Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the Treasury, 
that a new series of savings bonds, similar to 
the E series, be issued as series S bonds for 
space. The interest, enthusiasm, and con- 
cern of the American public for our stand- 
ing in the space race is clearly evident. Such 
a plan would enable everyone to indicate in 
a tangible way, his or her desire for America 
to gain leadership in rocketry and astro- 
nautics. 

Through the use of savings stamps bear- 
ing Astronaut Alan Shepard's picture, school- 
children could also participate. The idea 
could perhaps even spur some students to- 
ward a career of science and engineering, an 
area of education in which the Russians 
are making gigantic strides. Such an in- 
vestment by Americans would further the 
economic stability and at the same time, 
investors would receive a fair return on their 
dollars. Benefits of such an idea could be 
manifold. 

The Honorable KenNerH B. KEATING, Sen- 
ator from New York, has proposed just such 
a plan, stating that the idea would carry 
tremendous appeal. Learning of the Sena- 
tor’s action, we have coordinated our plans 
with his office. Counsel which we have 
received from other sources indicates that 
the idea of a series S space bond is entirely 
feasible. 

IT am asking that you join in su rt of 
this idea. The National sookaes Glut is the 
appropriate organization to foster such an 
idea and by so doing has again demonstrated 
its dedication to US. leadership in rocketry 
and astronautics. 
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I urge that you write to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to Senator KeEaTING or to me, 
at the National Rocket Club, indicating your 
support of the space bonds program. The 
result could be one of the most important 
steps ever taken in our space venture. 

The big question which we face in the 
few years ahead is who will be the first man 
to reach the moon—an American or a Rus- 
sian? The answer can be predicted by the 
support which we, both as a nation and as 
individuals, are willing to invest in the space 
effort. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, May 19, 1961. 
Hon. KENNETH B. KEATING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KEATING: On behalf of Sec- 
retary Dillon, I am replying to your letter of 
May 12, in which you suggest the possible 
desirability of offering to the public a spe- 
cial issue of savings bonds to be known as 
space bonds, the proceeds from which would 
be used to finance an expanded and acceler- 
ated space program. 

Under present Government accounting 
procedures, of course, money received from 
the sale of savings bonds, like money re- 
ceived from any other Government borrow- 
ing operation, is placed in the general fund 
of the Treasury. There it is mingled with 
the Government's current revenue receipts 
(primarily from taxes) and is available for 
any expenditure of the Government author- 
ized by the Congress. Thus, since all Govern- 
ment funds are commingled in the general 
fund it is not possible to break down any 
particular Government expenditure and say 
how much of it was financed by any particu- 
lar tax receipt or any particular borrowing 
operation. 

While a plan for permitting people to des- 
ignate the particular project or projects 
they would like their savings bonds invest- 
ments to help finance would, no doubt, have 
promotional value, it would also require a 
tremendous amount of accounting. This 
would be true not only for the Government 
but for the thousands of banks and other 
financial institutions who sell savings bonds 
for the Government without compensation, 
as well as for the corporations and busi- 
nesses throughout the country who admin- 
ister the payroll savings bonds plans as a 
public service at no cost to the Government. 
I am sure you can appreciate the importance 
of holding down issuing and bookkeeping 
costs in a nationwide voluntary program of 
this nature currently involving the issuance 
of over 85 million new bonds per year. 
However, in our promotional program we 
have been and will continue to stress in 
every possible way the importance of U.S. 
savings bonds purchases in helping to keep 
America militarily and economically strong. 

We appreciate having the benefit of your 
views on this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JosePH W. Barr, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize 
a program of Federal financial assistance 
for education. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
would have liked very much to be able to 
support this bill. I am not opposed to 
the principle of Federal aid to education 
So long as strong provisions are made to 
prevent Federal control. I find those 
provisions adequate in this bill to in- 
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sure that State and local education of- 
ficials will not be interfered with. 

I realize that with the Federal Gov- 
ernment preempting an ever larger share 
of our tax dollars, some States and com- 
munities are not able to meet the educa- 
tional demands. put upon them. The 
rapid increase in our school-age popu- 
lation, and the extreme mobility of 
American families today put a severe 
strain on the State and local tax base 
in many areas. Federal funds can and 
should be used to supplement the re- 
sources of these less prosperous localities, 
because all America—every town and 
every State—should have an educational 
system that will prepare its children 
adequately to meet the challenges of the 
20th century. 

There are two principal reasons why I 
cannot support the bill as it now stands. 
First, the formula as devised by the com- 
mittee is grossly unfair not only to my 
own State of New York but also to the 
Nation as a whole. 

Frankly, I would have liked to see a 
Federal aid-to-education bill which did 
not give any funds to New York but did 
help only the poorest States. New York- 
ers can take care of education in New 
York, and to date they have done a fine 
job in most of the tax-supported public 
elementary and secondary schools, as 
well as in a great number of private, in- 
dependently supported institutions. A 
bill analogous to the depressed areas bill, 
a bill which concentrated on the needi- 
est areas, the depressed areas of educa- 
tion, would to my mind have been a far 
better approach. Ideally, that is what 
we should have had. 

But politically speaking, I recognize 
that such a bill was not possible. Un- 
less every State got something, it would 
have been too difficult to gain support. 
So under S. 1021 all the States share 
a part of the Federal jackpot. What 
then does this mean for New York? 

New Yorkers pay nearly one-fifth of 
the Nation’s Federal taxes. New York 
has the highest State income tax in the 
country and one of the highest property 
tax levels in the country. New York has 
the highest State debt of any State in 
the Union—$214 billion. _New York also 
spends more money per pupil than any 
other State except New Jersey. As a re- 
sult, New Yorkers are more heavily 
taxed than the people of any other State 
in the Union. 

We therefore have a right to ask how 
our efforts are recognized and assisted 
in this bill. Under the present terms 
of the Federal-aid-to-education bill, New 
York State will receive $40,652,380 an- 
nually for the next 3 years. Yet New 
York already for 1960 pays, from local 
and State funds, $1.6 billion annually 
for current public school expenditures. 
In the next 3 years, the cost will rise to 
over $2 billion annually. In other words, 
this much publicized Federal assistance 
to education will only amount to about 
2% percent of what the people of New 
York are already spending. And that 
figure does not include even the debt 
funding charges which are not consid- 
ered a part of current expenditures. 
Moreover, to get even $40 million in Fed- 
eral assistance, New Yorkers will have 
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to pay nearly $120 million in Federal 
taxes. That means New York is paying 
about $3 to the Federal Government for 
every $1 it receives back. 

Yet, even despite New York’s position, 
I could still support a bill for Federal aid 
to education if it did provide maximum 
benefits to those poor States which are 
making a great effort in education yet 
simply do not have the per capita income 
and tax base that New York has. But 
who are the principal beneficiaries? 
Under the allotment formula devised by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, the State of Texas has 
the highest annual allotment—$58 mil- 
lion. This was referred to by the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina (Mr. THur- 
MOND]. Yet, according to the Office of 
Education’s 1960 survey, Texas has a 
net deficit of classrooms of only 809. 
New York had a deficit of 10,200 class- 
rooms. ‘That is, New York’s classroom 
needs are 12 times as great as those of 
Texas. Nevertheless, under the commit- 
tee bill, New York State, although al- 
together paying 19 percent of the over- 
all cost, will receive $18 million less than 
Texas, which pays only 3 percent of the 
cost. In other words, inconceivable as 
it may be, Texas gets $18 million more 
for 2 million children than New York 
gets for 34% million children, because 
Texas is allotted $21.84 per child as 
against New York’s $10.90 per child. 
Moreover, Texas has no State income 
tax and no State sales tax. According 
to statistics prepared by the National 
Education Association, Texas ranks 29th 
in the Nation in per capita expenditure 
of State and local funds for schools and 
32d in the average pay of public school 
teachers. Texas also receives $14 million 
annually from the Federal Government 
for schools in federally impacted areas. 
I do not think Texas needs any more 
help from New York. 

After Texas, the next beneficiary is 
California which would be entitled to 
$46 million annually. This would also 
be in addition to the Federal funds 
granted for schools in federally impacted 
areas, which, in fiscal year 1960 
amounted to $40 million. Moreover, Mr. 
President, as I have mentioned more 
than once in this body, California al- 
ready gets nearly one-quarter of the Na- 
tion’s defense contracts and has a sizable 
number of very active military installa- 
tions where Federal funds are dispensed. 
As of 1959, the State of California had 
the fifth highest per capita income of 
any State. I do not think California 
needs any more help from New York. 

Mr. President, I could go down the list 
of other prime beneficiaries from the 
committee formula in S. 1021. I could 
point out that the top eight States bene- 
fiting are, with the exception of Texas 
and North Carolina, among the 15 States 
with the highest per capita income in the 
country. I do not believe that States 
such as these—and I include New York 
among the eight—really need Federal aid 
to education as provided by this bill. 

Mr. President, I have had many letters 
from constituents urging my support for 
President Kennedy’s program for Fed- 
eral aid to education. But this bill, 
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S. 1021, does not represent the Presi- 
dent’s program. It is merely the pro- 
gram of the Democratic majority of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. The formula of aid under the 
bill was solidly opposed by the Republi- 
can members of the committee. And we 
Republicans made three valiant efforts to 
change the formula on the floor, but we 
were steamrollered by the huge Demo- 
cratic majority. By coincidence the 
formula appears to benefit the States 
with Democratic members on the com- 
mittee at the expense of some of the low- 
est income States in the country. 

Slightly more than one-third of the 
increase over the amount recommended 
by the President for the first year— 
$62.2 million of $184 million—went to the 
10 States with Democrats on the com- 
mittee. Among the 22 States whose 
share was increased by the committee 
formula are Alaska, Rhode Island, Wis- 
consin, Pennsylvania, Texas, Illinois, and 
Virginia. Among the 26 States whose 
shares were trimmed are Massachusetts, 
Colorado, Maine, Arkansas, West Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, New Jersey, Connecti- 
cut, and New York. The new formula 
cut the funds for the District of 
Columbia, which, of course, has no Sena- 
tors at all, so sharply, that an amend- 
ment was introduced and passed to cor- 
rect this particularly flagrant situation. 

The formula arrived at by the com- 
mittee after virtually no study or con- 
sultation also counts the total number 
of school children in a State even though 
many of these children may attend pri- 
vate schools. Yet the private schools 
are denied any assistance. If private 
schoolchildren are not to share in this 
aid, they should at least not be counted 
in for the benefit of someone else. 

I supported the Javits-Cooper substi- 
tute formula because it provided an 
equitable and effective approach to Fed- 
eral aid to education. If it had been 
adopted, I would have supported this 
bill. As it is, I cannot support the bill 
because it does not meet fair standards. 

Secondly, Mr. President, by the defeat 
of my amendment to permit a court test 
of the constitutionality of giving aid to 
States which defy the law of the land, 
coupled with the adamant stand taken 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that he will not withhold 
funds from any State, and the apparent 
unwillingness of the President to issue 
an Executive order to insure compliance 
with the mandate of the Supreme Court, 
the funds herein authorized will be used 
in some States deliberately to perpetu- 
ate a policy of racial segregation. The 
spokesmen for the majority party have 
insisted that under this bill no funds 
can be withheld from States merely be- 
cause they operate segregated school 
systems. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has indicated that 
neither he nor the Commissioner of 
Education has the authority to withhold 
funds from segregated schools or school 
systems. I disagree with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
with the judgment of the majority lead- 
ership on this point. I believe that the 
Secretary can withhold funds from State 
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education agencies which operate in de. 
fiance of the Constitution. I have no 
doubt whatsoever that, even if the Sec- 
retary will not act, the President does 
have the power, by Executive order, to 
keep funds from schools segregated by 
law. I sincerely hope that he will ex- 
ercise that power with vigor and 
determination. 

But in any case, Mr. President, I rec. 
ognize that a final decision on the use 
of Federal funds to support segregated 
schools can only be made in the courts 
of the United States. 

That was the reason why I sponsored 
an amendment which would have per- 
mitted a taxpayer to bring a suit to en- 
join the Commissioner of Education 
from using these funds in any way which 
might constitute a violation of the Con- 
stitution. This amendment was rejected. 
In fact, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare indicated his belief 
that the question of the constitutionality 
of the proposed legislation was one of 
what he termed “collateral issues.” As 
the bill now stands, there is no way in 
which a taxpayer, a parent, or a State 
can prevent the use of Federal funds to 
build and support segregated schools. 
This is true even though the Supreme 
Court held in Bolling against Sharpe 
that the Federal Government could not 
maintain a school system segregated by 
race. 

In the long run, this lack of any pro- 
vision for judicial review—in fact, I 
should say this flagrant disregard for the 
ruling of the Supreme Court—may do 
great harm not only to the cause of racial 
equality under the law but also to the 
cause of education. Schools which may 
be built with the funds authorized under 
this act and which may be earmarked for 
Negro students will not easily be de- 
segregated to educate children of both 
races. Once a segregated pattern is 
established in a school constructed with 
these funds it will be difficult to alter 
that pattern. My position has been this: 
I do not think funds should be withheld 
from a State because all of the schools 
within that State are not thoroughly 
integrated, but I do believe that an in- 
centive should have been provided for 
those States which are actually moving, 
however slowly, in the direction of com- 
pliance with the Supreme Court decision. 
In the absence of such a provision it is 
even more important to provide for some 
kind of judicial review. 

Finally, Mr. President, just today, in 
a special message to Congress, the Presi- 
dent requested the cooperation of Con- 
gress in refraining from adding more 
funds to programs, desirable as they may 
be. The present committee bill adds 
$252 million, or more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars, to the sum requested by 
the President. In other words, it does 
not follow, but violates the President’s 
recommendations as to the amount of 
Federal aid needed for our educational 
system. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, I op- 
pose the committee bill, S. 1021. It is 
not the President’s proposal; it does not 
provide for an equitable distribution of 
funds; and the Senate has deliberately 
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yoted to prohibit any judicial review of 
its constitutionality. Frankly, the bill 
is very disappointing to me, and I oppose 


: Mr. President, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
we have seen some interesting disre- 
gard of principle during the progress 
of the bill and the action taken on 
amendments thereto. The very Mem- 
pers of this body who profess so heat- 
edly and so often their concern for 
giving equal opportunity to all of the 
people, with particular reference to mi- 
nority groups, have made a remarkable 
record during this debate. They have 
deserted time and again the principles 
which they would have us believe are 
the very basis of their dedication. Prin- 
ciples are things we fight for, and we 
fight for them all the time, not merely 
on some occasions to the exclusion of 
others; that is, if they really are basic 
principles upon which is based a desire 
to aid human progress. 

Let me mention a few of the instances 
in which the liberals have had an op- 
portunity to fight for their principles 
in connection with the aid to education 
bill which really would have produced 
some results. 

First. The Senator from Connecticut 
{Mr. BusH] proposed an amendment 
which would have authorized the with- 
holding of Federal funds from schools 
which are in violation of the Supreme 
Court mandate to proceed in good faith 
to integrate their schools. This amend- 
ment was decisively defeated by the very 
Senators who are the most energetic 
leaders in all efforts to encourage inte- 
gration. 

Second. Then Senator from New York 
(Mr. Keattne] offered an amendment 
which would have provided an oppor- 
tunity for anyone whose right to an equal 
education was being thwarted by use of 
Federal funds to appeal to the courts. 
This amendment, too, was decisively de- 
feated by those who repeatedly declare 
their dedication to equal opportunity. 

Third. I myself offered an amendment 
which would have assured that no school- 
child would be denied benefits by reason 
of his religion. Without this amend- 
ment, one-third of all the schoolchildren 
in our major cities and 16 percent of all 
the schoolchildren in the Nation are de- 
prived of benefits under the bill. How- 
ever, this amendment also was defeated 
overwhelmingly, and again by those who 
profess not only a strong belief in equal 
opportunity but who claim that an edu- 
cational crisis exists throughout the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I repeat, what confuses 
me about these actions is the principles 
which were involved and which were 
deserted. When I hear people talk about 
principles, it is always my understanding 
that they are talking about something 
they feel deeply enough about to fight 
for. These are principles which people 
take unto themselves for various rea- 
sons—reasons not necessarily related to 
their oathbound obligation to uphold the 
Constitution day in and day out. But 
in this debate little or no consideration 
was accorded the fact that the Consti- 
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tution gives the Federal Government no 
authority to interfere with the States 
in educational matters. The fact that 
the bill seriously challenges the consti- 
tutional rights of the States and local 
governments was passed over almost as 
though it did not exist. This is a prin- 
ciple that we are all obliged to consider. 

I suggest that the only rationale that 
fits the manner in which the bill was 
handled is the desire for Federal control 
of the public school system. In all the 
hours of debate, the great need set forth 
by the bill’s proponents was not demon- 
strated to exist. It was only repeated 
and repeated and repeated, as if the mere 
saying that there was a need would make 
it true. And now we find—as the bill is 
being readied for passage—that the 
measure bears little relationship to the 
need we heard so much about. For ex- 
ample, the Cooper-Javits amendment 
would have put the Federal funds in the 
places where the proponents said the 
greatest need existed, and this was 
promptly rejected. Instead, a formula 
was adopted which would authorize the 
expenditure of $2.5 billion in a helter- 
skelter, catch-as-catch-can manner. 

Mr. President, I repeat that about the 
only thing the bill does is to establish 
Federal control over education, an action 
that does violence to the Constitution 
and to the traditional prerogatives of the 
States and local communities. 

Mr. President, before the discussion 
on the bill is ended, I wish, in good 
conscience—in fact, in duty to my con- 
science—to pay my respects to the mi- 
nority staff members of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare who have 
contributed so much throughout these 
long days to our ability to present the 
facts as we understand them. Those 
men and women are: Michael J. Bern- 
stein, Raymond D. Hurley, John D. 
Stringer, George Wray, Thelma Blank- 
enship, and Carmel Giancola. 

One more comment before the debate 
ends. I believe something happened to- 
day which has never before happened in 
this body, to my knowledge. I know the 
proponents of the bill exude confidence. 
I know it is, as we say in my part of the 
country, a lead-pipe cinch that the bill 
will pass. But I have never seen propo- 
nents act so quickly to have the act 
printed before the bill is passed. I have 
the act before me. It reads, at the very 
end: 

Passed the Senate May 25, 1961. 
Secretary. 

S. 1021, an act to authorize a program of 
Federal financial assistance for education. 


Attest: 


Mr. President, I have been on frontiers 
all my life. I know about phony fron- 
tiers, and new frontiers, and old fron- 
tiers. I can spot a frontiersman 10 
miles off. But I have never in my life 
known one to be so quick that he could 
have the act printed before the bill was 
Passed. 

I can imagine a frontiersman of old 
picking up the money off the crap table 
before the dice had even been thrown; 
gg he would have been shot if he tried 


Perhaps this is something new about 
the New Frontier. Perhaps President 
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Kennedy has a crystal ball we do not 
know about. Perhaps he has looked into 
the crystal ball and can see all the acts 
Congress will pass. 

If we were to visit. the Government 
Printing Office, perhaps we might find a 
complete stack of the acts which will 
pass the Senate. If that be true, I sug- 
gest that we need not stay here any 
longer. We need merely find out what 
the Government Printing Office . has 
printed for the New Frontier as legisla- 
tion which has already passed without 
any action by this body. 

This is indeed a strange approach... For 
example, I should like to know how 
much of the money which was asked for 
this morning by the President has al- 
ready been appropriated. Perhaps we 
are wasting our time; perhaps we should 
go home. I often think it would do the 
country much more good if we did go 
home. But now we obviously do not need 
the Senate and the House, because the 
Government Printing Office has printed 
an act to authorize a program of Federal 
financial assistance to the States for 
education, and has dated it May. 25, even 
though we have not yet passed it. But 
evidently we are going to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President,. will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Would the Senator 
call it, perhaps, a profile in confident 
anticipation? {Laughter.] . 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I would call ita 
profile in overconfidence. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
yield to the man who probably set the 
type. (Laughter.1 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Senator 
from Arizona to know my position in 
connection with this matter. Certainly 
one of the interesting things about living 
is.the fact that one has surprises; and 
the information which my. friend,. the 
Senator from Arizona, has, just now an- 
nounced on the floor of the Senate 
comes as a complete surprise to the floor 
leader of the bill. As soon as I can reach 
the telephone, I shall find out about this 
matter. 

But I will say. that if what the Senator 
from Arizona referred to is being done, 
it is being done without any knowledge 
on the part of the floor leader of the 
bill and without authorization by the 
floor leader of the bill. So far as I am 
concerned, it is still in the rumor stage, 
although I have great confidence, of 
course, in the reliability of any state- 
ment made by the Senator from Arizona. 
However, I must confess that I know 
nothing about the procedure referred to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, Mr. President, let 
us send him a hand-embroidered copy. . 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
know that the Senator from Oregon, 
being so highly esteemed a legislator and 
a lawyer, would never do that. But I 
suggest that my friend look into this New 
Frontier. It seems that somewhere in 
the Government Printing Office there is 
a scout at work. 

I would be happy to know what will 
come up next on the agenda, that has 
already been passed. I have some bills; 








but if they have already been passed, 
obviously I can stay at home next week 
rather than come here and champion 
those bills here on the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Again let me say that I 
do not know just how all this came 
about; but I surmise that after the third 
reading of the bill last night some mem- 
ber of the very efficient staff of the com- 
mittee or the Senate—and all of us know 
that the staffs are very efficient—some 
member of these very efficient staffs evi- 
dently realized that upon the third read- 
ing of the bill, there would be no fur- 
ther opportunity to amend the bill. It 
was undoubtedly concluded that, in view 
of the remarkable support which so large 
@ number of Senators have displayed in 
favor of passage of the bill, throughout 
the procedure here in connection with it, 
it would do no harm to have the bill 
printed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
am happy to have the first copy of the 
bill, as thus printed, given to the one who 
has made its printing in this form pos- 
sible. If I had the right of authorship, 
I would gladly autograph a copy of it 
for him. Perhaps he is the man who is 
responsible for this. Certainly the one 
responsible for it was not a minority 
member of the committee, because we on 
the minority side would not have had the 
bill printed in this way, I can assure the 
Senator from Oregon. We have some 
good bills in mind; but, as my friend well 
knows, ours would not provide for Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot conceive of a 
more important bill in the interest of the 
welfare of the future of our country, in 
the entire field of education, than this 
one. But I shall find out what happened 
in corinection with the printing. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield further? 

Mr.GOLDWATER. [Iryield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In view of the fact 
that the bill has already been passed by 
the Senate, this day—for that is what 
the printed copy of the bill shows— 
probably we could proceed to take steps 
to vacate the order for the yeas and 
nays, which already has been entered, 
and let it go at that. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That raises an 
interesting point. We might move to re- 
consider—in view of the fact that we now 
have in our hands the printed copy of 
the bill which is marked as having been 
passed this day by the Senate. Obvious- 
ly the New Frontier has finally accom- 
plished something that is really new. 
{Laughter.] Everything else the New 
Frontier has proposed was tried back in 
the 1930’s, and did not work. I remem- 
ber when Mr. Wallace wrote a book en- 
titled “The New Frontier’; and in the 
first few chapters he said it was neces- 
sary to change the rules of the Senate. 
However, he was unable to accomplish 
that; and later, when President Roose- 
velt tried to have the rules of the Senate 
changed, he, too, was unsuccessful. 

But now it is obvious that the rules of 
the Senate have been changed, for we 
have before our own eyes very definite 
evidence of such an accomplishment, in 
view of the fact that we now have re- 
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ceived advance copies of what the new 
law is to be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Ari- 
zona has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I point out that this 
practice is not an uncommon one. We 
have a very efficient enrolling clerk; and 
it is not uncommon, after the third read- 
ing of a bill, to send the bill to the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to be printed. 
Usually the bill does not lie over for 
1 day but is acted on immediately 
after the third reading. Therefore, it is 
sent to the Government Printing Office, 
for printing in final form, following the 
third reading. 

So all that our efficient clerk has done 
is to follow the bewhiskered practice of 
sending the bill to the Government 
Printing Office to be printed, following 
the third reading of the bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Arizona 
has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Illinois yield to 
me 5 minutes from the time under his 
control? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is now recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
wish to conclude by stating that, effi- 
cient though the clerk is, I do not think 
he was justified in being certain that 
the bill would be passed by the Senate 
this very day, May 25. I believe it would 
have been better if he had not had that 
date included when he had the bill 
printed at that time. 





PRIVATE COMMITTEE TO COLLECT 
FUNDS TO PURCHASE TRACTORS 
TO BE EXCHANGED FOR CUBAN 
PRISONERS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
this morning my office was deluged with 
telegrams protesting the President’s ac- 
tion in lending the prestige of his Office 
to the efforts of a committee of private 
citizens to collect funds to meet a black- 
mail demand from a foreign Communist 
dictator. I believe the unanimous tenor 
of these communications accurately por- 
trays the indignation of the American 
people over any yielding to the infamous 
“tractor” demands of Fidel Castro. 

Typical of these telegrams was one 
from Mr. Joseph Patrick, news direc‘or 
of radio station KRUX, in Phoenix, Ariz. 
The text of this telegram, which I should 
like to read, was in the form of an edi- 
torial broadcast by this station. I now 
read it: 

Five bells ring on a UPI wire service tele- 
printer. Bulletin is double spaced between 
letters, a common occurrence in any news- 
room—usually several times a day. The 
letters take form; words take on meaning, 
not just printed meaning but an impact that 
makes you wait for the upcoming words. 

President Kennedy has called on the Amer- 
ican people to contribute to the Castro trac- 
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tor blackmail deal. An answer to a pressure 
move by a dirty, cutthroat Communist dicta- 
tor is answered in the affirmative by the 
President of the United States. Before nu- 
clear warfare, before aircraft were available, 
warbirds that so far have held even the 
Russian bear in check chained with fear of 
retaliation, another insufficient government 
had the gall to ask tribute from a very young 
United States. 

An American sloop of war pulled into 
Tripoli Harbor, and tribute from a baby 
United States of America was easily viewable 
from shore. Open gunports in the side of 
the wooden vessel—the American hostages 
were freed. 

Now, Castro’s tractor blackmail is being 
honored with an endorsement by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. It also became 
known today the President himself appointed 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Labor Leader Reuther, and 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower to the team. 

Mr. President, why don’t we simply offer 
foreign aid to Castro the way we have done 
to other countries who bare a few discolored, 
weak fangs at the United States? Why 
not offer civil service rights to Fidel? Why 
not even make a Government pension avail- 
able to him if the U.S. Government would 
condone blackmail in the first place? 

If we are going to buy the lives and the 
futures of Cuban nationals, why haven’t we 
purchased the freedom of Catholic American 
priests? Why don’t we free all those Amer- 
ican troops still in Red Chinese prisons? 
Why don’t we make an offer to Khrushchev— 
use some piece of America to barter the free- 
dom of Americans, possibly B-29 airmen still 
held in parts of the Soviet Union from World 
War II. 

Mr. President, why don’t we stop backing 
up? Even if we don’t prove anything to the 
rest of the world, at least prove to ourselves 
again we are Americans, afraid of no man 
or the face of God’s green earth. KRUX 
hopes Arizonians at least will not be black- 
mailed by Fidel Castro. 

JOE PATRICK, 
News Director, KRUX. 


I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the Recorp 
an editorial of Monday, May 22, from 
the Arizona Daily Star, entitled “Billions 
for Freedom; Not One Cent for Ran- 
soms”; also a column of Tuesday, May 
23, by the noted columnist, Hy Gardner. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Arizona Daily Star, May 22, 1961] 


BILLIONS FOR FREEDOM; Not ONE CENT FOR 
RANSOMS 


The offer of the Castro governme::.t of 
Cuba that the United States, either by its 
Government or people, trade 500 bulldozers 
for the release of a number of rebel pris- 
oners, is one of the most insulting ever 
made in the historic dealings with hostages. 

What it means is that supposedly we buy 
the release of a few prisoners for mechan- 
ical instruments or tools that would 
strengthen the Castro regime. That some 
of our do-gooder liberals have fallen for the 
offer is not surprising, but it is time that 
the people understood the seriousness of 
this offer. 

It is brazen blackmail. It would set a 
precedent that would humiliate our country 
in the eyes of the world, if not our own 
people. Once established, it would soon be 
used more and more on some other kind of 
@ pretext. Rich old Uncle Sam will al- 
ways come across with money, or its equiv- 
alent, to buy off trouble temporarily. What 
a@ reputation to establish. 

Let us remember the occasion more than 
160 years ago when France was in trouble, 
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and asked us to keep our treaty that bound 
us to come to her help, in return for the 
help she had given us in winning our in- 
dependence. We renounced the _ treaty. 
France threatened, we answered, “Millions 
for defense, not one cent for tribute.” 

Our answer in this instance should be 
the same. Billions for freedom, but not one 
cent for ransoms. Once we show to the 
world that we can be blackmailed, others 
will try it. Eventually we will have to stop 
it. The best way is to stop it right now. 

If President Kennedy refuses to stop this 
incident, he will go to his conference with 
Khrushchev in Vienna with a greatly weak- 
ened prestige. A man like Khrushchev will 
scorn such a surrender as a sign of weakness, 
and possibly encourage him to show such 
contempt when he talks with our President. 

This is no time for the Kennedy admin- 
istration to show anything that can be in- 
terpreted as weakness. 





{Hy Gardner Calling, Tuesday, May 23, 1961] 
TOUCHING ALL BASES 


It’s an ironic coincidence that, of all 
things, Castro designated bulldozers as the 
form of ransom to free rebel prisoners. For 
the very name came from an old expression, 
predating the invention of the motorized 
machine, meaning bullying. You still hear 
it used in TV movies where the hero says 
to the bully, “Don’t try to bulldoze me.” 

I suppose Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, and Walter Reuther know 
what they’re doing in supporting a public 
fund to subsidize the purchase of the 500 
bulldozers. But if you want a private 
opinion we’d rather chip in our few dollars to 
help erect a permanent memorial on the 
prostrate hulk of the battleship Arizona in 
Pearl Harbor. I sympathize with the plight 
of the Cuban prisoners, but that is one of 
the misfortunes of war. I don’t go along 
with blackmail; you never finish paying it 
and the best way to avoid it is not to start. 





THE DANGER OF HOLDING CONFER- 
ENCES WITH KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr.GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
a different subject, but one which is also 
related to our foreign policy, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
REcorp an editorial, from the May 21 
Arizona Republic, entitled ‘Retreat or 
Victory..’ 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


RETREAT OR VICTORY? 


President Kennedy is climbing to the sum- 
mit. Unless he intends to change radically 
present American foreign policy before this 
conference, we predict that Jack will fall 
down and break his crown and we'll come 
tumbling after. There is no reason to be- 
lieve the President will not repeat the exact 
same experiences of Presidents Roosevelt, 
Truman, and Eisenhower at their various 
summits with Stalin and Khrushchev. 

We don’t know whether Khrushchev will 
offer the President the carrot of sweet reason- 
ableness or the stick of threat and bluff. 
There may be another spirit of Vienna to re- 
place the previous spirits of Geneva and 
Camp David. Or there may be another ses- 
sion of insults and vulgarities such as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower suffered in silence at Paris. 
But it will be one or the other—unless the 
President intends to take the offensive to the 
enemy. Khrushchev is a thorough student 
of the Pavlovian theory of conditioned re- 
sponses by giving and withholding goodies. 

If the President, Adlai Stevenson (a sum- 
mit fan) and Dean Rusk really believe that 
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another test of Soviet intentions to help clear 
up major outstanding East-West problems 
will produce benefits to the United States, 
they are in for a disillusioning experience, 
If they really think that a new summit will 
produce any lasting agreement on any sub- 
ject from disarmament to Vietnam, they 
have blinded themselves to the lessons of past 
experience. Khrushchev will, one way or the 
other, score another victory for communism, 

After all, the President will be going to 
this conference after just suffering two major 
defeats—in Cuba and Laos. Twice he has 
talked tough and done nothing. Talking 
tough again—without making it perfectly 
clear that he intends to do something to back 
it up—will only make Khrushchev merry. 
What counts in dealing with Communists is 
action, not talk. In the past it has been 
they who have acted and we who have 
talked—and they have won and we have lost. 

But suppose the President should decide 
to change the rules for the summit this time. 
Suppose he should suddenly take the diplo- 
matic offensive against the Communist en- 
emy. 

Suppose he were to leave Stevenson, Rusk, 
and Bowles home and take with him to Vien- 
na the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, General 
Lemnitzer, Admiral Burke of the Navy, Gen- 
eral Decker of the Army, General White of 
the Air Force, and General Shoup of the 
U.S. Marines. 

Then suppose the President presented 
Khrushchev with the following proposition: 
The United States will discuss outstanding 
differences with the Soviet Union when the 
Soviet Union honors its past agreements with 
the United States. First they must fulfill 
their agreement made at the first Eisen- 
hower summit to unify Germany by free 
elections. Next they must honor their agree- 
ment to permit free elections in all Balkan 
countries and Poland. Next they must ad- 
here to the charter of the United Nations 
and suspend all aid to aggressive forces seek- 
ing to overthrow established governments in 
Asia, the Middle East, and Europe. Next they 
must recognize the time-honored Monroe 
Doctrine and end all aid. and pressure on 
Cuba. Next they must live up to the treaty 
of recognition signed by President Roosevelt 
and stop all aid and support of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States. 

Of course, Khrushchev will not agree. But 
that makes no difference. He will now know 
our intentions. He will know we do not in- 
tend any more surrenders but do intend to 
force him into retreat. He will suddenly be 
on the diplomatic defensive for the first 
time since American trvops landed in Leb- 
anon. 

If Khrushchev talks tough at hearing these 
demands, the President should treat him as 
Vice President Nixon treated him in Mos- 
cow—with icy politeness and uncompromis- 
ing firmness. He should tell the Soviet dicta- 
tor that instead of seeing communism bury 
us, we intend to see all captive nations free 
from Communist masters. He should also 
add that he expects to see Khrushchev’s 
grandchildren live in freedom. 

If the President of the United States, 
flanked by his military commanders, were to 
take such a position, it would electrify the 
world. It would light again the torch of 
liberty that has been smoldering in the 
dust since the Korean war. The hearts of 
the American people would be lifted in pride 
and courage and honor. 

But this is, we expect, too much to ask 
of the New Frontier. 


a TTT 
HOW NOT TO GIVE FOREIGN AID 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp. an article 
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from the May 16 issue of the Arizona 
Republic. The article is entitled “Cha- 
con Tells How Not To Give Aid.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CHacon TELLS How Not To Give Arp 


Tucson.—The United States was told how 
not to disperse foreign aid yesterday. 

The advice was given by Eugenio Maciel 
Chacon, newspaperman, printer, and farmer 
of Pesquerira, Brazil. He visited Tucson as 
a participant in the foreign leader program 
of the U.S. State Department. 

The wrong kind of aid, he said, “Can be 
compared to a drunken Texas cowboy who 
bangs his fist on the bar and shouts ‘drinks 
for everybody in the house—on me.’ 

“Some patrons who are perhaps sober, 
laugh and say, ‘Why not; he’ll never miss 
it. He’s a fool, but it is free.’ 

“When foreign aid takes that turn, it 
winds up making enemies, not friends, for 
the United States. 

“It is like when the drunken cowboy runs 
out of funds, and the patrons of his gener- 
osity turn on him, and he gets thrown out 
of the saloon. 

“In Brazil we want a lot from the United 
States, but first let me tell you what we do 
not want. 

“We don’t want free spending of funds 
foolishly. 

“We don’t want charity. 

“We want to be investigated just as your 
banker investigates you when you ask for 
a loan. 

“We want Americans to invest wisely with 
us, in plants, dams, and agricultural devel- 
opment. We want them to make a fair 
profit, to get their money back, and to deal 
with us in a businesslike manner. 

“But please, don’t send us the ‘drinks for 
everybody’ types.” 





JACQUELINE COCHRAN 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the body of the Recorp a lecture de- 
livered at Harvard by one of America’s 
most famous women, Jacqueline Coch- 
ran, noted first for her ability in the 
air, and also noted for her ability in 
business. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


JACQUELINE COCHRAN 


You here at Harvard and I are the prod- 
ucts of different systems of education. My 
school was more like Oxford. I understand 
at Oxford, at least for the Rhodes scholars, 
classrooms are pretty well dispensed with. 
The students are on their own absorbing 
knowledge from a varying array of avaii- 
able lecturers and then on examination day 
pass or fail according to their merits. Of 
course this may be only rumor or hearsay 
because I have never been to Oxford. 

My school is affectionately referred to by 
the highbrows as collegio ictiuum duro- 
rum. My alma mater dispenses with cap 
and gown and books and never gives a 
sheepskin diploma. The motto of my school 
should be recited every night and sometimes 
more often. It is “Illegitimus Non Car- 
borundum.” We have many graduates but 
the number in recent years has decreased 
due to certain of our State laws dealing with 
compulsory education. 

The seal of our school varied from cam- 
pus to campus but always had the same 
three essentials: the black eye, the bloody 
nose and the flexed muscles. 


re 


soe sae eee nna 








I can tell from the look on the faces of 
some you that you have forgotten your 


of 

Latin. So I will tell you that collegio ictiu- 
urorum translates as the school of hard 
and that illegitimus non carborun- 
dum translates as Don't let the 
get you down. 

The fact is that beyond the third grade I 
never attended any school except collegio 


i 





Therefore it may be presumption for 
me to address you. But my very old and 
wartime friend, General Doriot, 
asked for it so I am going to call the shots 
as I see them. 

You have probably been considering such 
things as margin of profit. That’s all very 
well and truly capitalistic. But if the mar- 
gin disappears there is no profit to consider. 
At that point the spawn of Karl Marx and 
Lenin can shout hurrah and Khrushchev 
can say I told you so. 

Because we must compete in interna- 
tional markets for the sale of a part of our 
manufactured goods, profits will disappear 
unless we keep our costs below the costs of 
our Communist competitors. 

And it’s about some of these things that 
I will speak today. 

Back about the time President Kennedy 
and most of his associates in this administra- 
tion were graduating from college, my hus- 
band, Floyd Odlum, delivered the commence- 
ment address at a college in Michigan. 
World War II was being waged and I was in 
England at the time fiying for the British. 
Among other things he said, and I quote: 

“The peace treaty will usher in a period 
of adjustment and reconstruction that will 
be difficult in the extreme. There will be 
new political philosophies. The old eco- 
nomic foundations upon which we relied 
before the war will be gone. New super- 
structures of society, trade, and finance will 
have to be built. The task will be to see that 
they are not built on quicksand.” 

I think my husband said a mouthful by 
the way of accurate forecast. It is evident 
that the population of the earth is in a 
state of ferment and turmoil almost to the 
point of explosion. Berlin, Laos, the Congo 
and Cuba are only current examples. We 
have the ferment also right here at home. 
Perhaps people while searching for new hori- 
zons have lost their bearings with respect to 
the old horizons like, for example, the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I think that 
Constitution embraced the right to strike out 
on one’s own, to take a risk and to profit by 
such risk if the venture proves successful. 

We like to glory in the fact that we are the 
richest Nation on earth with the highest 
standard of living. How did this come about 
and what are we doing to hold our cham- 
pionship? One of my fellow Alumni, a re- 
spected Democrat in his day, the late Al 
Smith, used to say “Let’s look at the rec- 
ord.” And that’s what I propose to do right 
now. 

This Nation of ours became the wealthiest 
nation with the highest standard of living 
because of a combination of a few things. 
We had immense areas of idle fertile land 
from which to get timber and crops and that 
land was available to practically any indi- 
vidual with initiative and enterprise enough 
to settle on it. Under the surface of that 
land we had an abundance of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, oil and other minerals. These 
resources were also available to the indi- 
vidual for the asking if he followed it up 
energetically. Along with these natural re- 
sources, we had, and above all, the energy of 
rugged and bold men, feeling the invigorat- 
ing air of freedom and individualism in a 
New World. The industrial age was born 
when we were just moving into our prime in 
wide open free and individualistic America. 
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With the natural resources at hand and the 
application of human energy, we formed the 
machines and tools and factories and we 
took the lead among all nations of the earth 
in industrial production. 

You will find that the amount of mechan- 
ical energy used per capita is the true meas- 
ure of each nation’s standard of living. We 
far outstrip other nations in this respect. 

But I’m very sorry to say times are chang- 
ing. Our natural resources have been 
depleted to a great extent. Other countries 
now hold the lead over us as to reserves of 
oil, gold and some other metals, including 
uranium. Some other nations are increas- 
ing the use of mechanical energy per capita 
faster than we are. And this may become 
so even to a greater degree in the fairly near 
future because a very small amount of 
uranium packs a very great punch in terms 
of energy. Uranium is therefore cheap to 
transport and before very long it will be 
cheap to use for fuel any place on earth. 
The coming of the nuclear age will mean that 
we have lost the edge we had by way of lots 
of useable waterpower and an abundance 
of cheap coal, gas and oil to burn under the 
boilers. 

What’s more—and what is even more 
important—the energy drive of the Ameri- 
can worker that made us stand out as a 
Nation seems to have let down. Productivity 
per unit of wages has decreased. That 
means costs of product are too high and in 
many instances to the point where we have 
priced ourselves out of the international 
markets, even forgetting a margin of profit. 

I live in California and I recently saw on 
the sports page of a local paper a picture of 
a steel crane. The caption read: “In order 
to construct Dodgers’ new ball park it was 
necessary to import a giant crane from 
Germany.” Why was such an import neces- 
sary? We have good steel mills right here 
at home. Can West Germany build bigger 
or better cranes? The answer is “No.” Can 
West Germany build cheaper cranes than we 
can. The answer is “Yes.” They can do so 
partly because their plants are new since 
the war. New up-to-date plants are more 
efficient than old ones. Ours to a large 
extent are prewar vintage. They have not 
been replaced because under the short- 
sighted depreciation policy in our Federal 
tax law they are being depreciated over their 
physical life as distinct from their efficient 
economical life. But the answer “yes” to the 
question whether Germany, and for that 
matter Japan and some other countries, can 
produce cheaper rests even more so on the 
fact that the workman in Germany, Japan 
and these other countries turns out more 
product during his work hours. He has 
greater productivity. 

A belief seems to have taken hold during 
recent years that there is merit or advan- 
tage in getting paid more for doing less. I 
am still not too old to fly supersonic planes 
and I well remember the days when I worked 
a 12-hour night shift in a cotton mill, 6 
nights a weck for $4.50. Mind you I am not 
arguing in favor of 12 hours or low wages. 
I’m only calling attention to the true mean- 
ing of the Anglo-Saxon word spelled 
“w-o-r-k.” Whatever pay one gets in 
industry comes from production. Pay must 
in the very nature of things be related to 
production. Otherwise the increased pay 
becomes merely another temporary redistri- 
bution of wealth program. In what I have 
just said I must repeat that I am not sug- 
gesting the worker’s hours of production or 
creative effort in a day or week should be 
lengthened or that present rates of com- 
pensation should be reduced. I am, how- 
ever, arguing most strongly that, while a 
person is on the job he should give his best 
productive efforts. If he does, and all his 
neighbors do likewise, there will be greater 
production, more things to consume, and 
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more pay to buy them with. If such in- 
creased productivity does not occur our for- 
elgn markets for surplus goods will dry up, 
profits will be reduced or disappear, the 
Government’s take by way of taxes will 
shrink and inflation will result. Such a 
combination can only end in a deep read- 
justing depression and general catastrophe. 

About 2 years ago my husband took cc- 
casion to check hourly wages and hourly out- 
put back to the turn of the century. Such 
a check showed clearly that whenever pro- 
ductivity per man-hour does not keep pace 
with wages there is a loss in purchasing 
value of the dollar almost precisely equal to 
the gap between hourly wages and produc- 
tivity per man hour. In other words, there 
is inflation. No one has obtained something 
for nothing. 

What I want to see is even higher wages 
combined however with greater output. Let 
us have more pay for more productivity. 

This permanent or seemingly permanent 
slowdown by the American producer is mul- 
tiplied in its evil effect many times over by 
reason of the fact most of our manufac- 
turing is the result of factory, machines and 
tools. These tools, machines and buildings 
don’t hanker after or need a 7 or 8 hour day 
or a 5 day week. Each time a man behind 
@ machine idles while on the job he also 
causes the machine to idle and the factory to 
idle. 

Practically all of our goods are both pro- 
duced and consumed by people in the lower 
income brackets. This will be the case 
whether we have democracy or communism 
or any other form of government. 

This brings me to the subject of govern- 
ment. I have regrettably noticed a definite 
trend in America toward a federally con- 
trolled economy and a socialized welfare 
state. 

However, let’s not get confused by words 
or terms. 

All of us often use the words republic, de- 
mocracy, socialism and communism and 
when we do we each have in mind a certain 
form of government. But most of these 
words are used in different senses by differ- 
ent peoples of the earth. We salute the flag 
of our “Republic” but also we refer to it as 
a democracy. The philosopher, Plato, some 
400 years before Christ, outlined what he 
called a “Republic” to take the place of the 
democracy of Athens which he thought a 
complete failure. His republic to be con- 
trolled as might be assumed principally by 
philosophers like Plato was in fact a socialis- 
tic state with much basically in common 
with Russia’s and China’s present day com- 
munism. Karl Marx, considered the father 
of the current communistic ideology, used 
the word democracy in his writings to de- 
scribe his suggested form of government. 
It was, he said, a democracy of the prole- 
tariat which in fact means a democracy of 
less than all the people. And Khrushchev 
today calls the Russian system democratic 
and our system of government imperialistic. 

So we must go to the real meaning behind 
these terms. Socialism is nothing new. It 
goes back at least as far as recorded history. 
Plans to share the wealth, divide the prop- 
erty and for a few of the whole to control 
rest of the people for their own good 
are as old as the writings of man. It has 
been said by experts in the field, and I be- 
lieve them, that every nation of the past 
has had, and every present nation has, so- 
cialism interwoven in its government to a 
greater or lesser degree. This is certainly 
true in America where our Government by 
constitution looks after the defense, the in- 
terstate commerce and the general welfare 
of the people. 

So what is the essential difference between 
American democracy and Russian commu- 
nism if both are socialistic? 

Well, as I understand it, the Communists 
eliminate private ownership of production 
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and distribution. They seek their ends by 
forcible overthrow of all existing social or- 
ders and the destruction of the economic 
force known as capital. Instead they form 
a new controlling class and organize a gov- 
ernment not of the previous ruling class but 
of a néw class called proletariat. This they 
say is a democracy formed in the image of 
and responsible to the working man—like 
Lenin, Stalin and Khrushchev for instance. 
Instruments of production and distribution 
aré in the hands of the State which of 
necessity is run by a few of the whole. Ac- 
cording to Marxism a profit is robbery. 
Workers, production and government must 
be handled collectively. The government, 
which is supposed to obey the wishes of the 
proletariat is also supposed to act as a hold- 
ing company for all means of production and 
distribution. However, inasmuch as the 
members of the Communist Party number 
only less than 5 percent of the Russian 
population, it can hardly be said that the 
Kremlin is responsible to the working class 
as a whole. Kremlin members selected by 
a few of the whole tell the population what 
is good for them and they take it and like 
it or else. 

I say we in America are moving more 
and more toward a socialized State of the 
type extolled by Karl Marx, even though 
it is not coming about as the result of 
violent revolution. This transition is 
marked by lessening of State controls, by 
lessening of freedom of action by the peo- 
ple, and by the building of centralized au- 
thority in Washington represented by com- 
missions, bureaus and agencies. These bu- 
reaucrats take control of the functions and 
products of industry and commerce even 
though perhaps not title to the plant and 
tools themselves. The cow is left with the 
owner but the milk to the extent called 
for by regulations is taken away. All this 
centralization of authority and control is 
supported by a high and progressive income 
tax which was one of the important planks 
in the platform of Karl Marx to bring about 
socialism and then communism in capital- 
istic countries. Remember that when your 
home area gets Federal funds for any pur- 
pose, the people themselves have put up 
that money through payment of taxes. The 
local areas are only getting their own money 
back but usually not all of it because a 
good rake-off on the deal is sliced off in the 
process of getting the taxes to Washington 
and then back to the crossroads of America. 
This rake-off is used in part to support our 
Government bureaucracy. That income tax 
is @ powerful socialistic tool concerning 
which the people—and I mean all the peo- 
ple including the wage earner—should give 
more serious attention. The highest tax 
brackets provide practically no income to 
the Government but have immense social 
impacts. 

Compare now with 1914 the year in which 
the first full year Federal income tax was 
paid. Suppose in that year, 1914, your 
father earned a gross before taxes of $12,000 
a year. Such a sum at that time was ade- 
quate to house and clothe the family well, 
to send the children to college, and also to 
set aside security for old age. Today, to 
get the same buying power after taxes you— 
the son or perhaps the grandson—would 
have to earn $55,000 per year. That equation 
takes both taxes and inflation into account. 
The tycoon who earned $100,000 in 1914 
would require the presently unheard of pay 
of $2,400,000 a year to have the same buying 
power as in 1914. No wonder we start think- 
ing in terms of take-home pay and social 
security, pension plans, socialized medicine 
and other like things built into the fabric 
of a socialized welfare state. I don’t see 
where this wage earner is benefiting from 
all this. Costs are going up on him as fast 
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as his wages increase. It’s like a dog chasing 
his own tail around a tree. 

You have heard of Communists and So- 
cialists. But have you ever heard of the 
Fabians? You should study about them be- 
cause they are among us in plenty, even 
though they don’t carry badges. Back about 
70 or 80 years ago the Fabian Society was 
started in England. The Fabians basically 
agreed with Karl Marx. They differed from 
the Marxists principally in the matter of 
violent revolution to obtain the desired re- 
sults. The Fabians believed that property 
owners would not realize what was happen- 
ing to them if the means of production and 
distribution were gradually usurped through 
the voting process. Thus in the end the 
government would become the holder of 
production and distribution facilities and 
thus in theory at least would become respon- 
sive to the working classes. But things 
wouldn’t work that way. A group of ruling 
politicians would take over. The Fabians 
were willing to accept and bore into any 
form of government in existence at the time 
and by peaceful agitation, subversion, and 
penetration at the polls, and with the legis- 
lators, bring about changes in the purposes 
of the government to make it the effective 
tool of the Socialists. 

The Fabians made progress in America. 
They infiltrated both the Democratic and 
the Republican Parties with their ideas. 
Norman Thomas, for years the head of our 
American Socialist Party, quit running for 
the Presidency with the announcement that 
the major aims of his Socialist Party had 
already been achieved by the larger, older 
political parties. 

The Fabians or the descendants of the 
Fabians are still at work. 

Our Government is growing bigger and 
bigger, collecting more and more taxes, en- 
acting more and more regulations, and in- 
tervening more and more in the economy and 
in people’s own day-to-day activities. Let 
me give a nonpartisan example. 

The Democratic Truman administration 
spent more than had been spent previously 
during the entire history of the United 
States. Then the Republican Eisenhower 
administration, during its two terms in office, 
spent more than had been spent during the 
previous history of the United States, in- 
cluding the Truman era. And s0, apparently 
irrespective of political party the trend of 
taxing and spending goes on, and apparently 
ever upward. Our national debt is close to 
$300 billion. We are currently spending 
more than we are taking in. Inflation has 
been the result in the past. Inflation will 
continue if this trend of spending continues. 

I’m not much of a political historian but 
I understand that when Benjamin Franklin 
emerged from the Constitutional Convention 
back in 1787 he was asked what kind of gov- 
ernment had been drafted. His reply was 
“Sir, we have given the people a republic— 
if the people can make it work.” 

I’m afraid the people are not making it 
work. With their own money they are being 
bribed at the voting polls in the form of 
give-away programs. Democracy as a repre- 
sentative government is being worn away 
in favor of a socialistic state by a process of 
slow attrition. 

The essence of our American system as it 
was conceived by our Founding Fathers was 
the freedom to initiate, venture, develop, 
and produce without interference or restraint 
except for safeguards to protect similar rights 
of others, as well as the right to enjoy the 
fruits of one’s own labor. 

A form of communism had been tried 
both at Jamestown, Va., by the early settlers 
and by the Pilgrim Fathers. Both failed be- 
cause the members were more concerned 
with equal shares than in contributing 
equally. 
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Practically every President right down. to 
the time of the so-called New Deal warned 
against giving too much power to govern- 
ment. George Washington said that gov- 
ernment is not reason but force and a fear- 
ful master. 

Thomas Jefferson placed: economy among 
the highest of virtues for government and 
heavy public debt as contrary to independ- 
ence. He said, “If we can prevent the Gov- 
ernment from wasting the labors of the 
people, under the pretense of caring for them, 
they (the people) will be happy.” 

Woodrow Wilson warned that “The history 
of liberty is the history of limitation of gov- 
ernmental power, not the increase of it.” 

Herbert Hoover said, “Freedom conceives 
that the mind and spirit of man can be free 
only if he be free to pattern his own life, to 
develop his own talents, free to earn, to 
spend, to save, to acquire property as the 
security of his old age and his family.” 

Even Franklin Roosevelt, before he suc- 
cumbed politically to the luster and trap- 
pings of the New Deal, while still Governor 
of New York, said, “Washington must never 
be permitted to interfere in those avenues of 
our affairs, naming specifically among other 
such avenues as conduct of business, of agri- 
culture, of education, and social welfare.” 

And more recently President Eisenhower 
said, ‘Every step we take toward making the 
state the caretaker of our lives, by that 
much we move toward making the state our 
master.” 

Eleven years ago, John F. Kennedy, while 
Senator from Massachusetts, said, “Every 
time that we try and lift a problem to the 
Government, to the same extent we are sac- 
rificing the liberties of the people.” 

What I want to see is a stoppage of the 
sacrificing of liberties of the people by re- 
turn to the people of their rights to wrestle 
with their own problems. 

The historians also tell me that James 
Madison, fourth President of the United 
States, incidentally a Princeton man, once 
said, “There are more instances of the 
abridgment of the freedom of the people by 
gradual and silent encroachment, than by 
violent and sudden usurpation.” 

You people probably know me best as an 
airplane pilot. But I have had my own 
cosmetics business for more than 20 years. I 
started it from scratch. Therefore I have 
learned some of the problems of business the 
hard way. Also my husband and I operate 
a large date and citrus ranch in California. 
I might add that it is pretty hard to make a 
dime either in cosmetics or farming even 
before taxes. 

But, in addition to all this I have been in 
politics. I declined the Democratic Party 
nomination for Congress in our preponder- 
antly Democratic district in California only 
to run 2 years later on the Republican ticket. 
I was defeated by a very narrow margin. It 
was rather frustrating to try and get the real 
issues discussed. Many votes turned on pure 
personalities or on things of small conse- 
quence to the Nation as a whole or even to 
the people of my own district. The people 
who have studied the consequences of any 
given action must get into harness to explain 
things to many less enlightened but honest 
citizens. 

There was a wisecrack making the circuit 
2 or 3 months ago that the best way to get 
to Washington is to go to Harvard and turn 
left. 

I wish more of our people would find their 
way to Washington by going to Harvard and 
turning right. 

Education is the most potent way to pre- 
serve our way of life. If control of our des- 
tiny is at the level of the voting booth then 
the voters must be made to realize what 
they are doing when they mark the ballot. 
And the people of this country have a right 
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to look upon a Harvard graduate as a citizen 
with superior knowledge and with power to 


the brand of de- 


I just happen to 


There are many schools where the po- 
litical gospel of our Founding Fathers might 
be reviewed and perhaps preached to the 
multitudes. If we have such a thing as an 
egghead let’s have it hard boiled rather than 
scrambled. 


I gee where one of your Harvard gradu- 
ates has recently recommended to Congress 
that in Federal tax returns the so-called 
three cocktail luncheons, hunting lodge, and 
the yacht parties be disallowed as a tax de- 


to be good for the economy. 
charming and important graduate did not 
learn at Harvard the economic facts of life 
behind this proposal which contains some 
catchwords designed to sell it to his political 
customers. I wonder in which one of his 
four houses he thought out this plan, or 
maybe he did so while fiying in his private 
airplane between various points of residence 
and work. Certainly the mathematics are 
wrong, the economics are wrong, and the 
implication that the great white father 
knows best about the details of business is 
It seems to overlook the 


I think the idea in this graduate’s recom- 
mendation was to limit expenses to $24 per 


day. 
Now if the Government can tell a com- 
pany that it can allow an executive or em- 


ployee only up to $24 a day to spend on a 
business trip it can also tell that company 
that the allowance will only be $1 or any 
other figure. 

I maintain that a company in business for 
a profit should have the right to use its own 
business judgment as to whether its repre- 
sentative will travel by bus or plane and 
live in fiophouses, motels, or first-class 
hotels. I have many people on the road 
for me all the time. I'm the one who must 
meet the payroll. The business is mine. 
I’m the one to judge whether my traveling 
representatives of a first class and exclusive 
business will live second class and entertain 
second class. The few cases of abuse are 
trivial compared with the jolt that such a 
socialistic procedure would do to our Re- 
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wants its representatives to be second class. 
And we don’t want—at least I don’t want— 
the income tax law to be used as a lever 
to substitute the judgment of nonbusiness 
trained governmental employees or tax 
agents for the judgment of business man- 
agement. 

Also I think the mathematics of the pro- 
posal are wrong. Let’s start with the execu- 
tive who is living for the time being away 
from home in a two-room suite at a first- 
class hotel in New York. He chooses to give 
a lunch at the Twenty-One Club preceded 
by as many cocktails as the guests care to 
consume up to three and followed that night 
by a theater party for which a chauffeur- 
driven limousine will be necessary. Half 
that cost on the first go around comes out 
of the company after taxes and half out of 
the Government in loss of tax on what the 
regulation would consider plush or surplus 
cost. But now let's get to the cocktails. I 
myself don’t believe in cocktails before lunch 
but that’s beside the point. The point is 
that practically all the cost of the drinks is 
made up of revenue stamps that represent 
payment to the Government. Grain alcohol 
that I buy for use in cosmetics costs about 
$1agallon. Alcohol in beverages costs many 
times this and the difference is mostly in 
taxes. 

But now let's get to the restaurant. It 
makes a profit on that lunch and pays half 
that profit over to the Government. The 
automobile company makes a profit on the 
car hire and pays half to the Government 
and the theater also pays over half its 
profits. And so does the hotel on its rental 
of the suite. When we get through with the 
count a lot of people have been employed in 
the operation and after such costs have been 
taken out and each has paid his tax the Gov- 
ernment has lost very little. What little it 
has lost has more than been made up in the 
continuation with attached employment of 
going businesses known as hotels, restau- 
rants, theaters and car rentals. We hear alot 
about a lot of businesses living off of expense 
accounts. That’s true and there is nothing 
wrong with it. Most of the people who travel 
and live in hotels and dine in restaurants are 
moving about on business and as a part of 
the cost of doing business. That’s why we 
have railroads, airlines, hotels and restau- 
rants. One might as well proclaim by tax- 
law that any phone call over 3 minutes or 
any telegram over 10 words is nondeductible 
because plush and unreasonable. 

These are some of the ways that individ- 
ual rights and freedoms are being taken 
away, I haven't tried to make an inventory 
of all such ways. Such an inventory would 
have to be contained in a looseleaf booklet so 
Pages could be added and changed from 
week to week. Edgar Eisenhower—brother 
of Ike * * * inventoried a few inas he 
made almost exactly a year ago entitled ‘“Ter- 
mites in Government.” 

All these things move us along the con- 
trolled economy road to make for a social- 
istic welfare state. 

The more I think about it the more I fear 
that unless something is done about it fairly 
promptly automation is likely to lead us 
right down the road to an extreme socialistic 
state. 

At present when a mechanical computer 
goes into a single organization to take the 
place of dozens of clerks and accountants 
they find jobs elsewhere. Their ex-employer 
has no obligation to them beyond the usual 
termination pay. The Government perhaps 
then takes over for a short period of unem- 
ployment pay. But by this process of auto- 
mation it can be foreseen that the group of 
employable but u will Keep grow- 
ing. It is possible to foresee that before too 
ee ee, ene oe eee oe 
hundreds of thousands will be needed in our 
industrial plants. What then? Who sup- 
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ports these permanently unemployed? Do 
they get jobs driving more automatic con- 
trols? If so, the output will be tremendous 
assuming the availability of raw materials 
in the form of natural resources. Do these 
unemployed get paid by industrial compa- 
nies who no longer use them? If so, what 
company pays whom. It’s certain that their 
support must come from production. There- 
fore failing some workable plan industry as 
a whole will be taxed and the Government 
out of such taxes will support the employ- 
able but unemployed. I would like to see all 
these people capitalists in a capitalistic so- 
ciety rather than remittance men dependent 
on a dole from the politicians. 

We are in an age of great scientific ad- 
vance. Automation is only one of the re- 
sults. The decade we are now in will prob- 
ably be known as the scientific sixties. Op- 
eration Plowshare is a project for, peaceful 
application of nuclear energy. Nuclear en- 
ergy it seems can level a mountain or create 
a deep water port or dig another Panama 
Canal with just a few explosions. Men will 
be needed for these operations only to a 
small extent. The scientists who are think- 
ing out ways to do away with the need for 
manpower might also think out what po- 
litical and economic system will follow. This 
would indeed be a great present day project 
for Harvard. 

I'm not talking about what man will do 
with his idle hours. That’s a great study 
project in itself. I am talking about how 
man with most of his hours available for 
leisure is going to be supported and who is 
going to own the tools of production at that 
time. 

A woman from the school of hard knocks 
probably should not be talking to you this 
way. I have posed questions I have no an- 
swers for. I only know that the machine age 
brought the same problems and a higher 
standard of living resulted. Every one of 
you can outdo me in logic and in an array 
of material bearing on the problems. 

So I had better stop now and disappear 
quickly out one of the side doars. But I 
choose to stay on and listen while General 
Doriot completes the last class session of the 
present school year. 

From my background of aviation I would 
like to make one closing remark. Since the 
day the Wright brothers made the first pow- 
ered flight the conquest of the air has gone 
forward with a great rush. I have been a 
part of this forward rush for the last half 
of the period. I knew Orville Wright per- 
sonally. I knew several of the men who were 
in that first group to fly. Now we have left 
the atmosphere behind and gone into space. 
It’s very exciting. I was in the control center 
watching Commander Shepard 10 days ago 
when he became the first American into 
space. We can very properly glorify these 
astronauts who will become the Wright 
brothers of the mew space era. We can 
very properly follow with intense interest the 
proposed exploration of the universe to solve 
its mysteries that are billions of years old. 
But the people of the earth are still pretty 
well earthbound. And some of these peo- 
ple—notably the Russians and Chinese— 
don’t like us. I say therefore that we should 
not gaze into space so intently that we leave 
ourselves open to a knife in the back from 
some armed and evil prowler who has crept in 
our back door along the ground while we have 
been viewing the stars. 

In the matter of conquest of the universe 
and the near-at-hand danger I am reminded 
of the drunk who was s at the 
crowded bar. He first claimed he could lick 
anyone in the room. Receiving no response 
he broadened the challenge to the town, the 
State, and then to the world. With that a 
fellow standing right next to him knocked 
him down and roughed him up. The drunk 
when he recovered his speech remarked sadly 
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that he reckoned he had taken in too much 


territory in the last challenge. The moral of 
this is let’s also be prepared to take on the 
fellow right next to us on earth while we are 
challenging the universe. 





GEORGE W. MALONE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
reeds that grow along the banks of our 
streams wave back and forth with every 
breeze. They never grow very high, nor 
do they grow very strong, just yielding 
to the winds. They never contribute 
much either to man or to beast, for they 
offer no shade to the tired or inspiration 
to those who seek it. Some men are 
like the reed; they wave back and 
forth with every breeze, never growing 
high or strong nor do they ever contrib- 
ute much to man. They cannot, be- 
cause in their waving in every direction 
they have never remained still for a 
long enough time to be able to know what 
man is like and what his needs are. 
They offer no inspiration, for, not know- 
ing really what they offer, there is not 
the strength or firmness to inspire. 

However, Mr. President, the oak is 
very different, for this tree weathers the 
storms, never bending to the will of 
the wind, but growing strong with the 
strength it must have to withstand those 
forces. It spreads its branches, to break 
up the heat of the sun, so that the tired 
may rest under them and, in the rest- 
ing, find inspiration in the firm strength 
of a creation of God that knew all its life 
its purpose, and never yielded to the 
forces which could have destroyed it and 
its usefulness. 

Some men are like the oak. They 
grow strong through life, by resisting 
the temptations to be something to 
everyone. They grow strong by knowing 
where they are going and what they 
must do in the going. They spread the 
cooling shade of understanding, under- 
standing gained by the experience gain- 
ed from countless encounters with peo- 
ple and their problems. 

A man of that sort passed away last 
Friday, May 19. He had been one of us 
during a long period of his life; and the 
firmness of his stands on the issues about 
which he felt deeply received the praise 
and the admiration of all, even of those 
who disagreed with him. When he 
spoke, he spoke from studied wisdom; 
and today and tomorrow and for all the 
tomorrows this wisdom will come back 
to us, and it will remind us—even those 
who disagreed—that his words were 
right. 

One could look at him and see the 
physical strength developed by an ac- 
tive athletic life during youth, a body 
toughened by bodily contact, by the 
strain of serving his country in World 
War I, by the constant battle that went 
on daily as one tried to make progress in 
the early West. But while this outside 
manifestation of strength was being 
built into him, his mind was developing 
its ability to understand and to perceive 
and to place in logical written and 
spoken words the conclusions this mind 
would come to. But those indications 
are ever obvious in those who possess 
them. What is sometimes not so readily 
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seen are the indications of inner or 
spiritual strength, and as this man grew, 
so did these most valuable traits grow. 
These, as we who knew him best knew, 
were reflected in his constant kindness, 
his devotion to his family and his 
friends. The shade of his friendship 
was as the shade of the oak—a spread- 
ing and cooling experience one will 
never forget. They were evident in his 
patriotic devotion to his country and for 
the freedoms the Republic has always 
stood for. 

Mr. President, iu is not easy to lose a 
man like the one I am speaking of, for 
there are not a great many of them liv- 
ing in this age of weakness and com- 
promise. God in His wisdom had a rea- 
son for taking him, as he does for all of 
us when our time comes. I like to think 
that it was to make heaven a more 
pleasant place for those who are there 
and for those who will come later. If 
this be true, and I must believe it as this 
truth repeats itself whenever a good 
friend passes, then having to wait my 
time to see George Malone again will 
remove the dull nothingness of that hour 
and replace it with the happy thought 
that George and all the others will be 
there. 





THE JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one 
of the most disturbing developments in 
recent years is the criticism of the dis- 
tinguished officers who are members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I have previ- 
ously stated my confidence in our top 
military leadership and I reiterate it at 
this time. 

I have, together with other Members 
of the Senate and Congress, as well as 
thoughtful citizens everywhere, be- 
lieved that the unjustified criticism of 
our Joint Chiefs of Staff members is not 
of a constructive nature. Rather this 
criticism is the type that undermines 
confidence in our top military leader- 
ship and this undesirable result is com- 
pounded by the fact that such criticism 
also lowers our national prestige in the 
eyes of an apprehensive and watchful 
world. 

In view of the grave concern which 
must be felt over these attacks on our 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, I invite the atten- 
tion of all Members of the Senate to 
what I consider to be one of the most 
pertinent and perceptive statements yet 
forthcoming on this serious matter. I 
refer to the statement issued to the 
press on May 19, 1961, by the distin- 


_ guished national commander in chief of 


the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Mr. Ted C. Connell, of 
Killeen, Tex. Commander Connell 
points out that he has just returned 
from an extensive trip to Europe in 
which he visited European officials 
and top-ranking U.S. military and 
diplomatic leaders. So deep was Com- 
mander Connell’s concern that he is- 
sued this powerful statement in which 
he points out the severe damage being 
done to American prestige, and calls for 
a halt to this criticism of our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 
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In his statement Commander Connell 
pointedly asks two very profound ques- 
tions which are being increasingly 
voiced by those who view this attack on 
the JCS in its full meaning. Mr. Con- 
nell asks if this criticism is a deliberate 
effort to undermine confidence in the 
JCS system in order to create a single 
Chief of Staff, and also if such criticism 
is an improper effort to invade the re- 
sponsibility of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States have long taken a deep 
interest in national security matters. 
This statement by Commander Connell 
is another example of how the VFW 
with a membership of 1,300,000 overseas 
combat veterans, speaks with a con- 
structive voice in matters relating to na- 
tional security. 

I completely concur with Commander 
Connell’s belief that President Kennedy 
and Secretary of Defense McNamara 
should publicly state their confidence in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Such action 
on the part of the President and the 
Secretary of Defense would have a salu- 
tary effect in preventing further erosion 
of confidence in our defense leadership 
and further damage abroad to our na- 
tional prestige. 

The Nation is indebted to the V.F.W. 
and its commander in chief for this 
timely statement. I strongly recom- 
mend it to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Rrec- 
orp the statement by Commander Con- 
nell. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be inserted in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF TED C. CONNELL, NATIONAL 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FoR- 
EIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 
May 19.—Ted C. Connell, Killeen, Tex., 

commander in chief of the Veterans of For- 

eign Wars of the United States, charged Fri- 
day that criticism and innuendo of the Joint 

Chiefs of Staff by certain faceless Govern- 

ment officials with influence, but without 

responsibility, is having damaging effect on 

U.S. military leadership and prestige beth 

at home and abroad. 

In releasing his statement through VFW 
national headquarters here the national vet- 
erans’ leader who has just returned from a 
12-day swing through Europe, went on to 
say: “There is little doubt that this con- 
stantly implied criticism has lessened the 
effectiveness of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The situation becomes more acute each day 
because the Joint Chiefs are unable to an- 
swer the criticism due to the confidential 
and responsible nature of their duties. I 
believe the time has come for President 
Kennedy to either put a stop to such talk 
or give the Joint Chiefs an opportunity to 
publicly state their case. Failure to do this 
can only be harmful to our Nation as a 
whole.” 

Commander Connell went on to ask: “I 
wonder if this criticism is part of a plan by 
certain people to attempt a breakdown in 
the confidence of the Joint Chiefs’ system 
in the hope that this will ultimately lead to 
a single Chief of Staff: I wonder also if 
this criticism by faceless officials is an at- 
tempt to infringe on the responsibility of 
the JCS and the military leadership?” 

Concluding Connell said, “I urge both 
President Kennedy and Secretary of Defense 
McNamara at this time to publicly state 
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their confidence in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
They are all dedicated and qualifed military 
leaders, but the support of the President and 
Secretary of Defense is imperative if they 
are to be effective.” 





COMMENTARY ON THE PRESIDENT’S 
ADDRESS TO CONGRESS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, in ad- 
dition to the comment which has already 
been made concerning the message of 
President John F. Kennedy to Congress 
today, I am particularly delighted to note 
that the President has decided to restore 
$30 million which had previously been 
deleted by the Bureau of the Budget 
from the Rover nuclear propulsion pro- 
gram. 

In the special message, the President 
disclosed his intention to accelerate the 
development of the atomic rocket. I 
heartily agree with this position. In 
fact, I felt compelled last April 19 to 
write to the President asking that we 
leave no stone unturned in grasping the 
opportunity afforded by Rover to leap- 
frog the Russians in this unique develop- 
ment. This program—while it has 
shown excellent progress in the past 5 
years—had received only skimpy support 
from the previous administration. 

Yet, this Nation pioneered atomic 
science and is in a position now to lead 
the way and be the indisputable leader of 
‘atomic space travel. The President’s 
recommendation is an important step in 
this direction. I applaud him for his 
stand, and I am most hopeful that his ap- 
peal will be favorably received by the 
Congress. 

Furthermore, President Kennedy, in 
my judgment, made a necessary and 
frank disclosure of America’s standing 
in the cold war. His message concerning 
the dedication of our Nation to liberty 
and freedom cannot be repeated too 
often, nor can we overstress the sacrifices 
which each of us must be willing to take 
for the security of the country. 

The modernization of our Armed 
Forces and the buildup of conventional 
military power to contain communism is 
a vital step toward achieving real security 
in this country. I am happy to see that 
the President has taken vigorous action 
to institute these reforms in our military 
posture. 

All Americans, I believe, can draw in- 
spiration from the intelligent and concise 
statement by the President of the goals 
that motivate this country and what is 
needed and should be expected of us all if 
liberty is to prevail in this world. It is 
my hope that Congress will see fit to as- 
sist the program of the President by ap- 
propriate legislative action. 





DOLLAR GAPSMANSHIP 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed into 
the ReEcorp a report which was prepared 
for me on the possible adverse effect of 
the administration’s proposal to cut from 
$500 to $100 the amount of goods return- 
ing to the United States which tourists 
can bring in duty free. 
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There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


US. “dollar gapsmanship” could backfire 
on both our balance of trade and our Latin 
American relations in several key areas. 

Back in February, President Kennedy pro- 
posed to cut from $500 to $100 the amount 
of goods returning U.S. tourists can bring 
in duty-free. The $500 limit was originally 
set to help European economies back onto 
their feet. That was in the days when U.S. 
attention was focused on European recovery. 
Now administration leaders feel that Europe 
no longer needs help—and we need the tour- 
ists’ dollars here. 

But Mr. Kennedy’s proposal—now formal- 
ized into H.R. 6611 just passed by the 
House—has poked a stick into the hornet’s 
nest of Latin American and Caribbean 
economies. For the $500 tourist exemption 
has been a boon to south-of-the-border na- 
tions hungry to earn American tourist 
dollars. 

Thus, amid general satisfaction with the 
$500 million -Alliance for Progress Latin 
American aid bill, a discordant note was 
slipped into the May 15 session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America. The 
ECLA pointed out “foreign exchange income 
from tourism is of vital importance for the 
economy of some countries of the Latin 
American region.” They called on member 
states “to avoid measures which may jeop- 
ardize”’ the flow of tourists. The finger was 
pointed squarely at Uncle Sam. 

To see why our hemispheric neighbors are 
so concerned, focus on Curacao, largest of 
the Netherlands Antilles. Curacao—just off 
the coast of Venezuela—long depended on 
oil refining to give it the highest standard 
of living in the Caribbean. With free world 
oil markets shrinking, Curacaoans have been 
counting on tourist-generated dollars to fi- 
nance a new Economic Development Plan. 
This plan will free the island of a one-in- 
dustry economy. More important is the 
fact that tourism is Curacao’s second largest 
industry right now. Increasing numbers of 
Americans have been going to the capital 
city and free port of Willemstad for bargains 
offered by Curacao’s globe-circling mer- 
chants. Several thousand Curacaoans are 
dependent on a tourist industry built by at- 
tracting these bargain hunters. 

Despite the growing number of American 
tourists coming to Curacao, islanders point 
out the United States gets the better end of 
the trade. For every dollar laid out by 
American tourists, six dollars are spent in 
the United States by Curacaoans, about $250 
for every man, woman, and child. 

In addition to the all-important oil ship- 
ments, each year Curacao brings in $29 mil- 
lion of such staple American goods as De- 
troit cars, Louisville refrigerators, Kansas 
grain, and Philadelphia air conditioners. 
The Dutch Antilles together import about 
$70 million of U.S. goods each year. 

These imports from the States dwarf the 
$5 million American tourists paid out in 
1959 during their shopping tours through 
Curacao—generally regarded as the favorite 
shopping center of the tax-free Caribbean. 

Curacao is thus most susceptible to the 
Kennedy measure. The island’s Director of 
Economic Affairs and Development, Dr, F. P. 
Jansen, points out that local tourism is not 
“residual”. Eighty-seven percent of tourist 
dollars are spent for goods—not hotels and 
services. 

The proposed 80 percent cut in the tour- 
ist allowance means many of the Curacaoans 
now directly employed in the tourist indus- 
try may find themselves out of work. 
Spritzer & Fuhrmann, largest jewelry and sil- 
ver merchant there, says large scale layoffs 
will be inevitable among their 600 employees. 
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With the island’s second largest industry 
threatened and with the underpinnings of 
their Economic Development Plan weakened, 
Curacaoans are joining others in Latin Amer. 
ica in regarding the Kennedy measure as an 
unreasoned or unfriendly act. They wonder 
if this is the United States’ answer to years 
of friendship and heavy purchases from the 
North American giant. 

As one leading Curacao figure exclaimed, 
“It makes little sense for the United States 
to adopt tourist policies that may bankrupt 
us, and then proceed to put us on American 
relief.” 

A TR TTT A 


THE DRIVE TO RANSOM CASTRO 
CAPTIVES NEEDS HELP 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on the floor 
of the Senate last evening I made a brief 
statement in support of the effort by our 
fellow Americans to raise funds in an 
attempt to secure the freedom of 1,200 
Castro prisoners. My statement yester- 
day contained my reasons for taking this 
position. However, at this time I would 
like to ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the body of the REcorp an 
editorial from the May 23 edition of the 
Providence Journal, ‘“‘The Drive To Ran- 
som Castro Captives Needs Help.” It is 
my belief that this editorial states elo- 
quently the reasons why the citizens of 
this, the world’s greatest democracy, 
have an obligation to help liberate the 
unfortuante Cuban freedom fighters 
imprisoned by Premier Castro. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Providence Journal, May 23, 1961] 


THE Drive To RANSOM CasTRO CAPTIVES NEEDS 
HELP 


The voluntary campaign to raise $2 mil- 
lion dollars to buy the 500 tractors de- 
manded by Premier Castro as the ransom 
price for the release of nearly 1,200 im- 
prisoned Cuban rebels calls for the unstint- 
ing support of Americans. 

Despite the raw cynicism of Castro’s pro- 
posal, despite the distaste for a payoff to 
a blackmailer, the fate of the 1,200 captured 
anti-Castro invaders takes precedence over 
pride or protocol. 

For many reasons, the American Govern- 
ment cannot participate officially in Cas- 
tro’s cruel game of pawns. The lives of 
human beings, whom Castro has condemned 
to what would be slave labor unless they 
are ransomed, cannot be equated with any 
number of tractors. People are not com- 
modities to be traded, so many irreplace- 
able individuals for so many replaceable 
things—whether dollars, tractors, or trucks, 
the commodity that Hitler demanded to 
spare the lives of a million Hungarian 
Jews. 

Although the Government has paid ran- 
som in the past to win freedom for American 
citizens unjustly jailed behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, Castro’s proffered deal is different in 
many respects. The 1,200 hostages are not 
American citizens. Nor are they merce- 
naries, as Cuban propagandists claim. They 
were not “bought” in the first instance to 
undertake to overthrow Castro, but rather 
were patriots, many former comrades in 
revolutionary arms with Castro, seeking to 
save their Nation from Fidelista dictator- 
ship of the Left just as they sought before 
to end the military dictatorship of Batista. 
By the same token, this Government is pre- 
cluded from taking any active role in a 
“trade” that would suggest Washington re- 
gards the rebel survivors now as mercenaries 
salvageable for a price. 
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But these philosophical and official con- 
siderations do not have to inhibit Ameri- 
cans as individuals. By their response to 
the fundraising appeal of Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Walter Reuther and Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower for Cuba’s freedom fighters, 
private American citizens can demonstrate 
to the world that this country’s vaunted 
concern for humanity, for individual hu- 
man beings, is more than an empty phrase, 
more than a demagogic lure. 

Indeed, there is an obligation of sorts on 
Americans to render what assistance they 
can as individuals to the imprisoned anti- 
Castro force. The American Government, 
which acts in the name of the people, has 
acknowledged a responsibility extending 
over both the present and past administra- 
tions for the failure of the Cuban rebel 
invasion. 

The American people can make amends 
to the anti-Castro volunteers for whatever 
mistakes Washington made in its covert 
support of the invasion by helping to re- 
deem at least the lives of the survivors. As 
distasteful as political blackmail is, the 
fundraising effort also gives the American 
people an occasion to demonstrate their 
friendship for the Cuban people, as distinct 
from the regime. 

The need for funds will not stop, how- 
ever, with the ransom price of 500 tractors. 
The men who risked their lives in the ill- 
starred anti-Castro invasion cannot simply 
be left back on the beach at Florida. As 
soldiers sharing this country’s concern with 
keeping the New World free, they like the 
Hungarian freedom fighters have earned 
the help of Americans—and that means all 
of us—in finding jobs and accommodations 
until they can return to Cuba as freemen. 
Any money over the $2 million required for 
the tractors could be applied very usefully 
to that end. 





TRIBUTE TO MINORITY STAFF 
MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Today a compliment 
was paid to the staff of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, and I think 
particularly to the majority members 
of the staff. I certainly concur in that 
compliment, because they have been 
kind, they have been courteous, they 
have been attentive, and they have been 
cooperative on every occasion. But I 
wish to pay an extraordinary compli- 
ment to the minority members of the 
staff, Michael Bernstein, Ray Hurley, 
George Wray, John Stringer, Thelma 
Blankenship, and Carmel Giancola. 

Never have I seen more devoted staff 
members. Never have they put in such 
long hours, to make sure that the mi- 
nority members of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee had all the informa- 
tion properly digested. So today I salute 
them as a great staff, who have been 
extremely helpful on every occasion, in 
preparing the minority views and in ex- 
ploring every other view with respect 
not only to the instant legislation but to 
all the legislation which comes before 
that committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join 
the distinguished minority leader in his 
compliments to the minority staff. 
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When the vote is concluded, I shall take 
2 or 3 minutes to express my apprecia- 
tion to many others. 





SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1021) to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the last 
sentence in the “Declaration of purpose” 
of this bill reads: 

It is the intent of Congress that with this 
assistance the quality of public elementary 
and secondary education will be substantially 
improved in all States and that inequali- 
ties of educational opportunities within and 
between States will be substantially re- 
duced. 


In line with this policy, proponents of 
the bill have repeated that the real pur- 
pose of the bill is to provide equality of 
educational opportunity. 

As is the case with so much legisla- 
tion that is being proposed, one must 
look beyond the nice-sounding labels and 
lofty objectives set forth, and carefully 
examine the words of the particular bill 
under consideration to see whether in 
fact there has been some mislabeling; to 
see whether the lofty objectives will 
really be achieved. 

Here we have a bill that is supposed to 
attain equality of educational opportu- 
nity for boys and girls attending public 
primary and secondary schools through- 
out the United States. How is this to be 
done? The answer provided by the bill 
is, in a nutshell, to spend $850 million a 
year. Nothing is said about how it is to 
be spent. In fact, the proponents of this 
bill have repeated time and again the 
policy set forth in section 103 of the bill; 
namely: 

In the administration of [the act] no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the policy de- 
termination, personnel, curriculum, program 
of instruction, or the administration or oper- 
ation of any school or school system. 


I respectfully submit that this policy 
kills the purpose of the bill. Anyone in 
the education field will tell us that 
spending money is not enough; that to 
achieve even minimal quality of educa- 
tion there must be standards. 

There are considerable differences in 
the standards established in the laws of 
the 50 States; and within each State 
there are vast differences in standards 
among the hundreds and thousands of 
school districts. Just spending more 
money will not assure equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Sooner or later, the 
standards will have to be changed. 
Three years from now, if the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare 
means what he says, the Congress will 
be asked for a continuing annual Fed- 
eral appropriation. We will not have 
attained equality of educational oppor- 
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tunity in the meantime, and if the pro- 
ponents of this legislation are consistent, 
they will say that we must appropriate 
even more money than this bill calls 
for. Their only answer to the problem 
will be to spend more Federal money, and 
as long as this philosophy prevails, we 
will never achieve equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. The answer to the 
problem of providing equality of edu- 
cational opportunity in fact lies in the 
provision of minimal Federal stand- 
ards—not in the spending of more Fed- 
eral money. I think the proponents of 
this legislation know this, but they are 
afraid to include standards in this bill 
because they know that the people do 
not want the Federal Government tell- 
ing them how to run their schools. 
They know that once Federal money 
comes into the States and local school 
districts, it will be more difficult for the 
people to resist imposition of Federal 
standards and controls. 

As I have said on this floor before, 
I think the Senate should make up its 
mind what it wants to do. Either it 
should decide to spend millions of dol- 
lars of Federal money in a program 
which can never achieve equality of edu- 
cational opportunity; or it should de- 
cide to include in the bill the standards 
that will achieve this equality. It has 
already decided against amendments, 
which I supported, to return to the 
States some of the revenue raised within 
their own borders from their own citi- 
zens to enable them to have the where- 
withal to spend more money in accord- 
ance with their own standards. To me, 
the choice is now quite clear. A vote 
for this bill will be a vote to spend mil- 
lions of dollars for a lofty purpose which, 
under this bill, will never be achieved. 
A vote against the bill will result in 
a new bill being introduced which will 
either actually achieve equality of edu- 
cational opportunity in fact or will re- 
turn to the States the revenue needed 
for them to fulfill their responsibilities 
of education in accordance with stand- 
ards which their people believe to be 
adequate. 

Another aspect of this bill which trou- 
bles me greatly is that it will result in 
thousands of local school budgets being 
drawn up on the assumption that future 
appropriations by Congress will be forth- 
coming. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare has made it clear 
that this is what he has in mind. Some 
of the proponents of this legislation may 
feal the same way, but they are strangely 
silent on this point. I view with alarm 
such a fatalistic assumption that the 
State and local governments can never- 
more be relied upon to fulfill their tra- 
ditional role in the education of their 
citizens. 

I am equally alarmed over the tenu- 
ousness of such an assumption. It is 
entirely possible, if not probable, that 
future appropriations will not be forth- 
coming. And when that situation 
arises, the budgets of thousands of local 
school districts will literally be wrecked. 
Such would not be true if this legislation 
were limited to assistance for construc- 
tion. But the bill has now been 
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amended to cover all kinds of operating 
, costs as well. 

The logical result of this type of legis- 
lation is that under the general welfare 
clause of the Constitution, which the 
proponents of this bill rely upon as the 
basis therefor, it will only be a matter 
of time before the Federal Government 
will come up with Federal aid for oper- 
ating costs of our mental hospitals—be- 
cause, it can be argued, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has an interest in the mental 
health of the Nation; and then Federal 
aid for operating expenses of our State 
colleges and universities—because, it can 
be argued, the Federal Government has 
an interest in the higher education of 
our young people; and then Federal aid 
for State prisons—because, it can be 
argued, the Federal Government has an 
interest in rehabilitation of prisoners so 
that they will become useful citizens; 
and soon. Not that these objectives are 
unsound. Not that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not be “interested” or “con- 
cerned.” But this is the way toward 
the usurpation of all governmental 
functions by one, centralized, Federal 
Government and the destruction of our 
Republic. 

Finally, Mr. President, our President 
has just called upon the Congress for 
action to appropriate more money—bil- 
lions of dollars of it—for national de- 
fense and space activities. In the course 
of his speech I detected this significant 
warning: 

If the budget deficit now increased by the 
needs of our security— 


And I might add also by the nonde- 
fense spending measures already pro- 
posed or passed by the Congress— 


is to be held within manageable propor- 
tions—if we are to preserve our fiscal integ- 
rity and world confidence in the dollar— 
it will be necessary to hold tightly to pru- 
dent fiscal standards; and I must request 
the cooperation of the Congress in this re- 
gard—to refrain from adding funds to pro- 
grams, desirable as they may be, to the 
budget. 


Of course, it would be helpful if the 
President himself, in light of the re- 
quirements outlined in his address, 
would request that this bill be passed 
over, desirable as some might consider 
it, in favor of fiscal integrity. It would, 
of course, be desirable for the propo- 
nents of this bill to themselves put it 
aside in favor of fiscal integrity. It 
would have been desirable for them to 
have acquiesced in the Cooper-Javits 
amendment to reduce the amount to 
that which the administration originally 
requested. However, I fear that the 
American people will instead find that 
the Congress will persist in doing every- 
thing all at once, talking for fiscal in- 
tegrity one day and voting against fiscal 
integrity the next. The proponents of 
this proposed legislation will say that it 
is indispensable and that we should cut 
foreign aid. The proponents of foreign 
aid will say that the President himself 
has said that foreign aid is— 


the single most important program available 
for building the frontiers of freedom— 
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To quote again from the President’s 
speech. 

What will happen? We shall end up 
with both. We shall end up with many 
other so called “must” bills, and the 
fiscal integrity our President has called 
for will become only an empty platitude 
which our grandchildren will read about 
someday and say: 

Was the failure of Congress to heed the 
President’s words the reason why we have 
lost our freedom? 


And we, in our declining years, will 
have to nod our heads in agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a legislative history with refer- 
ence to a letter which I have received 
from the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, signed by William R. Con- 
sedine, director, with reference to the 
Prouty amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire letter be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: On May 23, as you 
know, the Senate adopted the Prouty amend- 
ment to S. 1021. During debate the amend- 
ment, as submitted, was changed specifically 
to limit Federal funds to public elementary 
and secondary schools. As adopted with 
that amendment it has a potential threat to 
existing programs adopted by several States 
in the interests of protecting the health and 
welfare of children attending either public 
or parochial schools, programs of unques- 
tioned constitutional validity. (Everson, 
Cochran, and several other cases on which 
I need not elaborate.) 

The limitation on the use of Federal funds 
is cause for alarm, and we respectfully ad- 
dress this letter to you in explanation of 
our apprehensions and in the hope there 
may be opportunity for clarification. 

The debate discloses a concern that under 
the Prouty amendment, as submitted, some 
money appropriated pursuant to the proposal 
could be used in State programs providing 
transportation of children to all schools, in- 
cluding children attending parochial schools. 
You stated on the floor that— 

“Some of the representatives of educa- 
tional associations have come to me and to 
other Senators and said that they are very 
much concerned that it be made perfectly 
certain that moneys shall be used for public 
elementary and secondary schools only.” 

Accordingly, the original Prouty amend- 
ment was amended specifically to limit Fed- 
eral moneys exclusively to public school use, 
despite existing legislation in several States 
authorizing transportation and other wel- 
fare services to all children. In any of these 
States whether Federal and State funds may 
be commingled to accomplish the publicly 
approved purposes of providing welfare serv- 
ices to all children may be subject to ques- 
tion. 
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Additionally, the amendment, as adopted, 
provides strong Federal control. The Feq- 
eral Government would be saying to the 
States that they may not use any money ap- 
propriated for transportation systems and 
other auxiliary programs which included 
service to students of nonpublic schools. 
This is not consistent with the States rights 
concept which characterized the Taft legisla- 
tion on which the original Prouty amend- 
ment is allegedly predicated. But, on the 
contrary, it appears to be quite similar to 
the Donnell amendment to the Taft measure. 

An examination of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD for May 5, 1949, indicates that Sen- 
ator Donnell, of Missouri, proposed an 
amendment to S. 246 which would specifi- 
cally limit the use of moneys to be appro- 
priated under S. 246 to public schools, even 
though they had programs involving the 
transportation of parochial schoolchildren, 
The amendment was defeated by a vote of 
71 to 3. A similar amendment introduced 
by Congressman Jacobs, on the House side 
in the same Congress, was decisively 
defeated. 

This is the first time in over 20 years that 
an amendment of this nature has been seri- 
ously considered. Knowing your outstand- 
ing record in behalf of nondiscriminatory 
legislation, we do not feel that you wished 
to place such proscriptions on moneys to be 
appropriated under S. 1021. 

We respectfully submit that the amend- 
ment may cause substantial confusion in 
the States which now provide transportation 
or other health and welfare services to chil- 
dren in private schools and might require 
the establishment of separate funds, one 
limited exclusively to State funds, in order 
to implement the desire of the people of that 
State to protect the welfare of all the chil- 
dren of the State whether in public or private 
schools. 

We are certain you will accept these com- 
ments in the spirit in which submitted and 
appreciate fully both the basis of our con- 
cern and our doubts that either you or Sen- 
ator Prouty intended the results we fear may 
be possible. 

With our continuing gratitude for your 
cosideration of our points of view, and re- 
spects, I am, 

Cordially, 
WILLIAM R. CONSEDINE. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the letter 
raises a question with regard to the ef- 
fect of the Prouty amendment with re- 
spect to Federal and State funds. The 
writer says: 

The debate discloses a coucern that under 
the Prouty amendment, as submitted, some 
money appropriated pursuant to the pro- 
posal could be used in State programs pro- 
viding transportation of children to all 
schools including children attending paro- 
chial schools. You stated on the floor that— 

“Some of the representatives of educa- 
tional associations have come to me and to 
other Senators and said that they are very 
much concerned that it be made perfectly 
certain that moneys shall be used for public 
elementary and secondary schools only.” 

Accordingly, the original Prouty amend- 
ment was amended specifically to limit Fed- 
eral moneys exclusively to public school use, 
despite existing legislation in several States 
authorizing transportation and other welfare 
services to all children. In any of these 
States whether Federal and State funds may 
be commingled to accomplish the publicly 
approved purposes of providing welfare serv- 
ices to all children may be subject to ques- 
tion. 

* 7 7 a * 

We respectfully submit that the amend- 

ment may cause substantial confusion in 
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the States which now provide transportation 
or other health and welfare services to chil- 
dren in private schools and might require 
the establishment of separate funds, one 
limited exclusively to State funds, in order 
to implement the desire of the people of 
that State to protect the welfare of all the 
children of the State whether in public 
or private schools. 


The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference wishes to know whether the 
adoption of the Prouty amendment will 
in any way prevent the States from 
spending money in the States in which 
by State law money now can be spent 
for assistance to private schools. 

I wish to make it crystal clear from 
the standpoint cf the legislative history 
and the legislative intent that the 
Prouty amendment affects only the ex- 
penditure of Federal funds and exer- 
cises no jurisdiction whatsoever over 
State funds. The Federal money goes 
to the States to be spent by the State 
educational authorities for public 
schools, but any State using State funds, 
for example, for transportation purposes 
for parochial school students can con- 
tinue to use State money to transport 
students going to parochial schools. If 
any State is using any money now for 
textbooks for the benefit of children in 
parochial schools, the Prouty amend- 
ment would in no way affect the con- 
tinued right of the State to do that with 
State money. 

All the Prouty amendment will do is 
to make it crystal clear—this is the in- 
tent of the amendment, this is the intent 
of the floor leader of the bill, and this is 
the intent of the sponsors of the bill, 
based upon the legislative history I am 
now making—that none of the Federal 
money provided for in this bill can be 
used in any way in connection with 
parochial or private schools. The 
Prouty amendment could not possibly 
exercise any jurisdiction over the States 
with respect to the expenditure of State 
money. 

My reply to the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference is to make it crystal 
clear that the Prouty amendment limits 
itself to Federal money and in no way 
interferes at all with the right of the 
States to continue to use their own 
money as they use it at the present time 
under their own State laws with respect 
to whatever they now spend for private 
schools. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to have that 
made crystal clear, as to the legislative 
intent of the manager of the bill and the 
legislative intent of the administration 
and sponsors offering the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, during 
Tuesday’s debate Senator Hruska and 
later Senator Go.tpwaTer both asserted 
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that Federal aid to education as proposed 
in the bill will lead to Federal control. 
By way of documentation of this asser- 
tion Senator GoLpwatTER, at page 8671 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 23, as 
he had in his testimony before my sub- 
committee—at page 548 of the hear- 
ings—cited the alleged experience of one 
Professor Bartlett regarding guidance 
and counseling institutes held under title 
V of the National Defense Education Act 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Senator Hruska also spoke of Professor 
Bartlett—at page 8611 of Tuesday’s 
Record and again yesterday at page 
8804—though he misinterpreted the 
record of our hearings at page 548 as 
Professor Bartlett’s testimony rather 
than Senator GOLpWATER’s which re- 
ferred to Professor Bartlett. 

The Senators’ citation of Professor 
Bartlett’s alleged experience with these 
guidance and counseling institutes, as 
illustrations of Federal control, is un- 
fortunate both as to facts and as to the 
context of the facts. 

First, with respect to Professor Bart- 
lett’s allegation regarding lowered ad- 
mission standards: I have here a copy of 
a letter to the Office of Education from 
President Henry H. Hill, of George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, where the 
institutes in question were held, which 
states: 

Peabody did not lower her academic 
standards in order to admit students to at- 
tend the institute supported by Federal 
funds. 


President Hill says that Professor 
Bartlett’s contention—and I quote— 
“does not reflect the attitude of George 
Peabody College for Teachers nor of the 
Peabody administration. Our relations 
with the U.S. Office of Education and 
with the other departments of the Fed- 
eral Government have been entirely sat- 
isfactory.” 

I respectfully request that this letter 
from which I have quoted be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 

Nashville, Tenn., April 4, 1961. 

Mr. PETER P. MUIRHEAD, 

Director, Financial Aid Branch, Division of 
Higher Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. MurrHeapd: The article by Claude 
J. Bartlett does not reflect the attitude of 
George Peabody College for Teachers nor of 
the Peabody administration. Our relations 
with the U.S. Office of Education and with 
other departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been entirely satisfactory. 

We have had no more than the usual diver- 
gencies of opinion and minor difficulties 
such as those which would attend a co- 
operative effort between Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity and Peabody, for example, or between 
Peabody and the Tennessee State Depart- 
ment of Education or any other reputable 
organization. Peabody did not lower her 
academic standards in order to admit stu- 
dents to attend the institute supported by 
Federal funds. All of the 38 students ad- 
mitted met our admission requirements. 


Not all were well suited to the purposes of 
the institute but Peabody and not the Fed- 
eral Government was responsible for re- 
cruitment, admission, and instruction. 

Any criticism I have of the activities of the 
Federal Government will be made orally or 
by letter directly to the responsible authori- 
ties. As a member of the title IV selection 
committee I expressed myself freely to mem- 
bers of our committee and to staff members 
of the Office of Education. The chairman of 
this committee, Dean Henry Bent, of the 
University of Missouri, invited a considerable 
number of our critics to spend most of a day 
in Washington airing their criticism. This 
is how it ought to be done. 

The institute we held was only reasonably 
successful and that is why we called off the 
second one. The fault is in the practical 
difficulties of staffing the institute and 
securing the teachers and counseling officers 
as students for one semester of an academic 
year. 

Mr. Bartlett is entitled to his opinions. 
He is an excellent researcher but unsatisfac- 
tory in his relationships with faculty and 
students and neither a good recruiter nor 
administrator. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY H. HI11, 
President. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
Office of Education has no record that 
this Professor Bartlett was, as stated 
by the Senators from Nevada and Ari- 
zona, a director of one of the federally 
sponsored institutes mentioned. Hence, 
the authority for the charges he makes 
is at best subject to question. 

However, I cannot resist pointing out 
to the Senators that to attack even 
categorical aid on the ground that the 
Federal officer administering the tax- 
payers’ money might do his proper duty 
is no different in principle from attack- 
ing public services of many kinds that 
require proper administration. 

When a Federal agency contracts with 
an enterprise, whether nonprofit or com- 
mercial, to provide certain services to 
the public or to anyone else, the Goy- 
ernment, as the customer may properly 
détermine, under mandate from the 
Congress, the terms of the purchase. 
The institution is not obliged to accept 
a student except under a contract it has 
freely entered into. The institution 
cited by the Senators entered voluntar- 
ily into a contract with the Federal 
Government to do certain things, and 
the so-called control complained of by 
the individual concerned, as far as any 
evidence given is concerned, was simply 
the Federal Government’s seeing to it 
that these things were done. 

I believe that the Senator from Ari- 
zona understands and agrees to this. At 
least this is how I construe the follow- 
ing statement which he made yester- 
day regarding the so-called controls in 
the National Defense Education Act. 

I agree that many, if not all, of these 
controls are necessary. After all, the Federal 
Government, when it spends huge sums of 
the taxpayers’ money, must attach condi- 
tions and controls to see that the money is 
spent both properly and in accordance with 
the requirements of the law. 


I should also like to make available to 
our colleagues through the Recorp a 


document prepared by the Office of Edu- 
cation which explains how a State’s al- 
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location under the proposed bill will be 
affected by a change in the method of 
determining the number of school- 
children credited te each State. As you 
know, two principal bases for counting 
children or pupils have been proposed: 
First, the school-age population of the 
State, as specified in the committee bill; 
and second, the average daily public 
school attendance, as proposed in the 
administration’s original bill, and again 
preposed as an amendment on the floor 
by the Senator from Ohio. 

Many Senators have been understand- 
ably concerned about how and why their 
own State’s allocations would be affected 
by the choice as between these two modes 
of enumeration. 

Though it is evident that the key fac- 
tor is the ratio between the State’s 
average daily public school attendance 
and its total school-age population, the 
relationship is not readily apparent from 
the allocation formula itself. The Of- 
fice of Education has prepared for us, 
therefore, a brief statement giving a 
simple approximating formula for mak- 
ing this comparison. I request unani- 
mous consent to insert this document in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 
I wish also in this connection to ac- 
knowledge the fine services of Drs. Louis 
H. Conger, Jr., Kenneth A. Simon, and 
their colleagues on the estimates and 
projections staff of the Office of Educa- 
tion, who haye been most helpful 
throughout the committee deliberations 
and Senate debate on this legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
statement printed at this point in the 
REcOrD. 

In addition, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed a table showing the al- 
lotments to the States under the bill in 
its present form. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

EFFECT OF SUBSTITUTING AVERAGE DalILy At- 
TENDANCE IN PuBLIC SCHOOLS FoR SCHOOL- 
AGE POPULATION IN S. 1021 as REPORTED 
Out By COMMITTEE 

AN APPROXIMATE FORMULA 

A relatively simple relationship is approxi- 
mately true for a total allotment of $850 
million and the statistics being used now to 
compute State allotments under S. 1021: 


nha — ee daily 

p A eer a ; attendance 

school-age population $57.06—-$40.92 school-age 
population 


where allotment “p” and allotment “ADA” 
represent the State’s allotment under S. 1021 
using State population aged 5-17 and 
average daily attendance in public schools, 
respectively, in determining the number of 
children or students credited to a State. 

The formula may be read thus: 

The difference between ailotments per 
school-age child to States under school-age 
population and under public school attend- 
ance (ADA) is $37.06 less $49.92 times the 
ratio of average daily attendance to school- 
age population. The result is positive if the 
allotment is larger under school-age popula- 
tion. 

This formula is approximately true but 
not exact. Furthermore, it does not apply 
to States which have fixed allotment ratios, 
or allotment ratios affected by the limits of 
0.25 and 0.75. 
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Estimated allotments to States under S. 1021, 
title I, as amended by the Senate, fiscal 
year 19622 





(1) (2) (3) 


50 States, District of Co- 
lumbia, American Samoa, 
Guam, Puerto Rico, and 











Wee SUUNINGR. <5 sscnncs $850, 000, 000 $18. 54 
Se 23, 961, 023 26. 65 
Alaska____- de neces 1, 109, 617 18 49 

ND. hae Dwi phedtnbaneyt- , 391, 21. 80 
Ra tir wiheienee enn 12, 843, 811 27.74 
Glen or s d 46, 145, 364 12. 43 
eS Ns ee ey eee 8, 880, 002 19. 06 
CIN ac he wits 5, 205, 951 9, 25 
ER te esa cace 1, 237, 222 10. 57 
Pees Sii SB 21, 882, 711 19. 26 
RE eo oso nti rere 27, 994, 294 25. 57 
i te ee 3, 732, 454 21.70 
Peetsat td is Seals Uy 4, 400, 517 23. 79 
i this caicttidinnste 31, 458, 923 13. 09 
es thane gall 22, 739, 372 18, 72 
BS etiis. So 14, 360, 065 20. 37 
sas : ..| 11, 090, 987 20. 17 
Kentucky........-- 21, 370, 401 25. 81 
Louisiana __- 22, 162, 149 24. 30 
Maine____- 5 b, 165, 783 21. 80 
ee eee 13, 656, 051 17. 20 
Massachusetts _. 14, 762, 560 13. 36 
Rie ol ee 37, 858, 970 17. 62 
IIE. ices nin wyepenrs -| 18,362,008 20. 63 
Mississippi _- --| 17,448,720 27. 74 
PO oi So ck 18, 486, 729 18.05 
Mentana. ..........-. ; 3, 881, 587 | 20. 76 
Nebraska... ....-.- a 7, 343, 701 20. 01 
Nevada__.._...-- 1, 038, 379 13. 66 
New Hampshire. ..| 2, 721, 150 | 19. 44 
New Jersey _.. .- | 16, 561, 767 11. 96 
New Mexico-- a28 .--| 6,358, 953 4.18 
New York_ jn ap cetpiegt- | », 40, 679,061 10. 88 
North Carolina _.| 33, 689, 105 26. 36 
North Dakota. - _-_--- | 4,527,235 25.15 
Gees. ce ..| 39,445, 240 16. 13 
Oklahoma. - -. : | 12,578, 909 22. 46 
Oregon__..._.- . | ¥, 025, 547 19. 45 
Pennsylvania. -_.........-..-. 43, 945, 475 | 16. 53 
Rhode Island _. aed 3, 427, 273 17. 05 
South Carolina. ___- | 20, 361, 463 27.74 
Seuth Dakota._____-- 3 ied 4, 441, 597 23.55 
i ees ie 23, 483, 592 25. 25 
Teme... ..| 87,957, 084 21. 80 
WS SO ss 6, 309, 502 23. 63 
Vermont .2....-..... te 2, 079, 458 22. 12 
Virginia... ....- os 23, 759, 516 22. 61 
Washington.__________. _..} 132, 952, 517 7. 69 
West Virginia_._._.__._-. ----| 12, 889, 861 M. 55 
Wisconsin __- | 19, 984, 675 19. 57 
W yoming--_- |} 4,790, 255 19. 89 
District of Columbia oS 3, 125, 420 18. 49 
American Samou : 194,183 | 27.74 
Guam_______- | 499, 327 27.74 
Puerto Rieo______- ~--- ‘ 21,054, 974 27.74 
Virgin Islands_--- | 277, 404 27.74 

1 Allotments are based upon school age (5 to 17, inclu- 
sive) population with no minimum allotment per pupil; 
allotment ratios with limits of 0.25 and 0.75; allotment 


ratios of 0.75 for American Samoa, Guam, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands; and allotment ratios of 0.50 for 
Alaska and the District of Columbia, 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial in today’s New York Times en- 
titled “Softening the School Bill” seeks 
to establish that the Senate weakened 
S. 1021 by adopting the amendment of 
the Senator from Vermont. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SorreniING THE SCHOOL BILL 

The Senate’s so-called broadening of the 
public school aid bill has seriously weakened 
the measure. Instead of limiting funds to 
public school construction and teachers’ 
salaries, the bill now permits the States to 
apply the money also to local costs of school 
operation. 

This amendment, sponsored by Senator 
Proury, of Vermont, is said to have been a 
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concession to pressure by school administra- 
tors. If true, the pressure is thoroughly mis- 
guided. 

Such catchall aid would make Federal 
funds available to help finance school trans- 


portation, custodial services, teaching ma- 
terials, and school bond retirement. It could 
and probably would fritter away Federal 
funds. Instead of pushing public education 
toward greater excellence, as is the primary 
aim of the President's proposals, the money 
could be spent piecemeal to keep things run- 
ning as usual or slightly better—and this is 


not good enough. 

Funds for such services as bus transporta- 
tion are relatively easier to raise locally. The 
Federal aid bill must not become an invita- 
tion to local school boards and administra- 
tors to relax their efforts. The grant of aid 
for operational expenses is a dangerous temp- 
tation to sit back and let Federal aid become 
a substitute rather than a much-needed ad- 
ditional source of money. 

We continue to believe that the Senate 
ought to pass Federal aid legislation with- 
out delay, even in this new, weakened form. 
It must then be up to the House to shape a 
more straightforward bill, for construction 
and teachers’ salaries only, so that a measure 
of maximum promise for better education 
will finally be passed in this session. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Vermont were present, I 
feel certain he would answer the edi- 
torial himself. 

The amendment was adopted because 
it expands the options available to the 
States for using Federal funds. It 
strengthens our affirmation that the 
States are best able to determine the 
needs of their educational systems. In 
making application to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, each State must designate the 
use to which the funds will be put. The 
same standards of maintenance of State 
effort will continue to apply to the main- 
tenance and operating costs as apply to 
construction and to teachers’ salaries: 
that is, State effort as a whole for the 
public schools must be maintained. 

To the extent that the Prouty amend- 
ment expands the choices open to the 
States for use of Federal funds, I believe 
the amendment strengthens the bill. 


ACTION OF OREGON LEGISLATURE 


Before adjourning a few days ago, the 
Oregon Legislature completed action on 
a memorial to Congress urging the adop- 
tion of a program of Federal grants to 
the States to support public education. 

I regret very much that I have not yet 
received the official text of this me- 
morial. However, it was adopted by the 
State house of representatives by a vote 
of 31 to 29, and by the Oregon State 
Senate by a vote of 21 to 8. 

Oregon is a middle-income State, but 
it is among the foremost in the extent 
to which it supports education out of 
State and local sources. We have a fine 
education system, yet the Oregon Legis- 
lature recognizes that it should be bet- 
ter and that Federal tax sources are bet- 
ter able to raise the necessary funds 
than are State and local services. 

Finally, Mr. President, as we come to 
the end of this long road, I am sure we 
are all more than a little fatigued. De- 
spite magnificent cooperation on both 
sides of the aisle, despite diligent at- 
tention to their homework by many 
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Senators, and despite excellent staff 
preparation all around including that of 
the Department of HEW, our work has 
peen long and arduous. Sincerely held 
differences of opinion, deeply held be- 
liefs, have often clashed on this floor, 
so that we have wisely taken ample time 
to have every view fairly and fully 
considered. 

Yet, despite our fatigue, as we come 
to the final decision on this bill, I know 
too that many of us are exhilarated at 
the prospect of enacting this measure. 
The principle that we establish here 
today—that the Senate recognizes a Fed- 
eral responsibility to see that every 
American boy and girl is helped to re- 


ceive a decent public school education is 


a principle which will enable the United 
States to maintain its threatened free- 
dom in the trying times that lie ahead. 

By recognizing that the unformed in- 
tellects of our young people are the Na- 
tion’s primary natural and national re- 
source, by taking the modest measures 
encompassed in S. 1021 to protect and 
promote that precious resource, we are 
reaffirming the wisdom of our Founding 
Fathers who farsightedly provided pub- 
lie school systems in the earliest colonial 
days. 

There surely is nothing more to be 
said about this measure on either side 
that will change the outcome of the vote 
on its final passage here in the Senate. 

But that we have come this far with 
the bill still intact, after 8 days of Sen- 
ate debate and after 16 rollcall votes on 
various amendments, indicates to me 
that its supporters are now going to 
adopt it by a large margin. 

That we have come this far is a great 
tribute to my colleagues who have con- 
sistently supported this bill, and I want 
to express to them my deep appreciation. 
No fancy leadership could bring about 
this result; it has only been possible be- 
cause a large body of opinion in this 
Chamber—a majority opinion—was de- 
termined that this aid-to-education bill 
would go on the books. A majority was 
determined that the bill shall pass, and 
no diversions were allowed to deflect the 
bill from that goal. 

Thus, the leadership of the Congress, 
yes and in the executive branch, too, 
simply had to put itself at the head of 
this majority and stay there. 

So I want to thank all in this Chamber 
who never lost sight of the purpose as 
expressed in the title of S. 1021, “a pro- 
gram of Federal financial assistance for 
education.” 

Some of the diversions offered were 
tempting. I hope and expect that soon 
we will explore some of these diversion- 
ary paths to their ends. Certainly the 
senior Senator from Oregon is just as 
much interested as any Member in this 
Chamber in the subjects of enforcing 
the 14th amendment, and in doing jus- 
tice to our private school system. 

But we recognized that we could not 
deal with all these problems in one meas- 
ure and hope to make progress on any 
one of them. 

I want to add that by strengthening 
America’s public school system in this 
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bill, we are making a great advance for 
the entire Nation. Let me remind my 
colleagues whose thoughts in the last 8 
days have strayed to the school integra- 
tion issue, and to the private school issue, 
that it is our whole Nation which will 
profit from this legislation in its present 
form. 

Let us remember that no one race of 
Americans is going to win the contest 
with communism while the other race 
fails. 

Neither is one religious faith in Amer- 
ica going to win that contest while other 
religious faiths fail. 

We will all together maintain freedom 
and leadership in the world, or we will 
all together come in second. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Idaho is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, it 
will not be long before an overwhelming 
majority of Americans will vigorously 
condemn the proposed legislation to au- 
thorize Federal aid for education. 

During the past 10 days we have wit- 
nessed a humiliating spectacle which 
involves cowardly surrender to intimida- 
tion and coercion of the pressure groups 
and this administration. 

Proponents have expressed concern for 
our schoolchildren and for their future 
welfare, I have a higher regard for 
the intelligence of young Americans than 
do the proponents of the bill, who believe 
that young Americans today are de- 
manding handouts and subsidies which 
will destroy the safeguards they enjoy 
under the Constitution. 

In the State of Idaho, with the excep- 
tion of a few pressure groups, there is 
overwhelming opposition to the proposed 
legislation, as is indicated by a telegram 
I have received from Mrs. H. T. Plumb, 
president, Third District Idaho School 
Trustees Association, which represents 
approximately one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of our State. 

I read the telegram, addressed to me, 
dated May 16, 1961: 

Perhaps you would like to use the fol- 
lowing during floor discussion on the Fed- 
eral-aid-to-educaiton bill. The third dis- 
trict, Idaho school trustees, comprising 11 
southwestern counties adopted the following 
resolution May 10: 

“Whereas the encroachment of the Fed- 
‘eral Government into local matters has 
grown into a huge bureaucracy; and 

“Whereas Federal appropriations. eventu- 
ally carries with it Federal control; and 

“Whereas States have been making rapid 
progress toward providing adequate building 
and curriculums and will be able to handle 
the situation adequately: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved, That the third district Idaho 
school trustees go on record as being op- 
posed to further expansion of Federal aid 
until called for by the majority of. school 
boards of the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation.” 


Most of the newspapers in the State 
of Idaho have condemned this drastic 
proposal to permit the Federal Govern- 
ment to interfere with and ultimately 
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to control education. Typical of many 
of the editorials which have appeared 
in the newspapers in Idaho is one en- 
titled. “The Federal Aid Issue,” which 
appeared in the Idaho Daily Statesman 
of Boise, Idaho, Saturday, May 20. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE FEDERAL Alp IssuE 


Argument in support of the administra- 
tion’s Federal aid to education bills center 
upon two main contentions. 

One is that there is urgent need for addi- 
tional school buildings and equipment that 
can’t be met by States and communities. 

The other is that because we need more 
teachers, who shall receive still better pay 
than they do today, there is no alternative 
to Federal intervention. 

These are contentions that have been pro- 
moted so assiduously that a private poling 
organization employed by an eastern Con- 
gressman has reported its findings that three 
out of four people in that State want to see 
the program passed because, in their opin- 
ion, “the whole educational system should 
be improved in order to help the Nation keep 
its place in the world and stay ahead of 
or keep up with Russia.” That, perhaps, as 
the pollster suggests, is a pretty fair sam- 
pling of uncritical public opinion on the 
subject prevailing rather generally over the 
country. 

It deals entirely with generalities. 

What’s presented in this program is spe- 
cific. It ought to be dealt with specifically— 
and not with dreamy-eyed sentimentality or 
profligate irresponsibility. 

What it proposes is to improve the qual- 
ity of the educational fare, and to make 
the educational opportunity available in 
equal portions to pupils everywhere in the 
land. 

It’s not a new concept—except that it’s 
now applied to the country as a whole, and 
that’s a distinct innovation. 

It’s a concept that’s beset with difficul- 
ties, foremost among which is formula 
trouble that’s inherent in the problem of 
how to parcel out this aid money to make 
the equalization program work. 

It’s a problem that so far has been skipped 
over lightly in the pending Federal aid to 
education bills, but it can’t be hurdled or 
circumambulated, and unless it’s properly 
solved we’re in worse trouble than we would 
be without any outside aid money at all. 

The original proposal provides for esti- 
mated grants for elementary and secondary 
schools totaling $2,298 million the coming 
3 years. Of this amount all of Idaho would 
be allotted $12,800,000, which, incidentally, 
isn’t enough money to run Boise’s schools 
alone for 2 years. 

The amount would more likely be greater 
than less when Congress gets through jug- 
gling the figures, but without any particular 
regard for local requirements that amount 
would be spread over the country to “im- 
prove” its educational system. 

There is suggested, then, the possibility 
that a State with no construction needs 
could provide more help for its teachers than. 
a State with serious need for classrooms, 
though the latter State might have equal 
need to pay its teachers more. So question 
may well be raised whether the Federal pro- 
gram may not, in fact, increase rather than 
diminish discrepancies in teacher salaries. 

It’s a proposal that gives rise to serious 
questions. Let New Jersey’s Congressman 
PETER FPRELINGHUYSEN for one ask them: If 
our children deserve the best—and we're 
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ee sure they do—does this mean that Fed- 
eral responsibility is concerned? Is the best 


obtainable eet by the expenditure of more 
money? this not necessitate better 
teachers? ina perhaps different curricu- 
lums? 

Concerning one thing about this Federal 
aid to education program, though there’s no 
question at all. It leads directly—though 
this bill may be only a foot in the door—to 
Federal Government regimentation of the 
country’s educational establishment. 

The Federal Government is not going to 
put dollars into the construction of a school- 
house without having a good deal to say 
how that schoolhouse is to be built. The 
Federal Government isn’t about to make any 
substantial contribution to any teacher's 
salary without having a good deal to say 
about what teacher is to get the job, and 
what the teacher is to teach. 

If it were to abstain from such dictation 
and controls it would depart radically from 
its established pattern in such affairs, and 
it might be justly charged with irresponsi- 


It’s on that account that the recent dis- 
trict meeting of the Idaho School Trustees 
Association, following the lead of the nation- 
al organization, has gone on record in direct 
opposition to any further expansion of Fed- 
eral aid to education. 

And it’s on that account, primarily, that 
these Federal aid bills are encountering snags 
and hard sledding in the Congress. 

This Federal-aid-to-education program is 
to be recognized for what it really is. It’s 
not the product of any grassroots movement. 
It is essentially a foot-in-the-door proposal, 
taking advantage of everybody's concern for 
the best possible educational opportunity 
for every youngster, to advance and magnify 
the tricky concept that Government always 
knows best what to do, and so it should be 
given all responsibility and whatever of 
resources it may require to carry out its 
plans. 

It’s on that basis that this program is prop- 
erly to be taken—or left alone. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Morton]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, prob- 
ably no other issue pending before the 
current Congress will generate as much 
emotional fervor as Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

The quality of our educational curric- 
ulums, the physical capabilities of our 
school plants and classrooms and the 
professional standards of our teachers 
all have a direct influence on the qual- 
ity of the finished product—our children. 

I have always felt with a sincerity of 
deep conviction that Federal assistance 
could be helpful in improving the cali- 
ber of American education, providing 
certain standards were met. 

In view of the many programs cur- 
rently in effect and historically, the prin- 
ciple of Federal aid to education is well 
established in our society. Such pro- 
grams as the school lunchroom program, 
aid to federally impacted areas, college 
facilities loan programs and the GI bill 
have served constructively and useful 


purposes. 

The substantive question of broad Fed- 
eral aid is, What form shall it take, how 
general shall it be and to whom shall it 
g0? 

The legislation before the Senate has 
several commendable provisions, many 
of which I could support apart from the 
principal package. However, there are 
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other aspects of the bill which, as a gen- 
eral omnibus school aid bill, contain such 
disturbing implications for our American 
educational system that I can not sup- 
port it. 

I believe that a minimum of Federal 
intervention is essential to the preserva- 
tion of our educational system. S. 1021 
goes far beyond what I consider to be 
appropriate limits for Federal aid, and 
so I shall vote against it. 

The crux of the Senate debate focused 
on these major points: 

Does Federal aid to education, as pro- 
posed in S. 1021, mean Federal control of 
education? 

Is there now a need for the massive 
Federal assistance proposed by the bill 
for such purposes as school construction, 
teachers’ salaries, and “special’’ proj- 
ects? 

Local autonomy in educating our chil- 
dren constitutes one of the last remain- 
ing areas of individual initiative in the 
United States. Only local people, who 
are familiar with their own community 
educational needs and capabilities, can 
best prescribe what is best for their 
children. 

The National School Boards Associa- 
tion in opposing Federal aid said: 

It would be naive to think that it will not 
mean Government control. 


The local communities should not be 
forced to abdicate their traditional re- 
sponsibility in favor of centralized con- 
trol by a professional Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

Federal air proponents claim there will 
be “no strings’ attached to Federal 
grants. This may be true at the outset, 
but those who make the laws can change 
them, and I am fearful that once the 
door is edged open the ultimate fate of 
our educational system will be complete 
Federal domination. 

The legislation proposes a 3-year “‘tem- 
porary” program. Anyone familiar with 
Federal bureaucracy knows that “tem- 
porary” programs eventually become 
permanent, and as they become perma- 
nent their operational scope gradually 
becomes all powerful and all inclusive. 

Ours is a good and expanding educa- 
tional system. Phenomenal progress 
has been made since the end of World 
War II by local and State authorities 
during a period of tremendous expan- 
sion of the school age population. Al- 
though Federal assistance, especially in 
the area of school construction, could 
have been extremely helpful during 
these crucial years, it was not forth- 
coming. 

Local school boards, without massive 
Federal assistance, tackled the problem 
with characteristic American vigor, in- 
genuity and success. They have liter- 
ally moved mountains to provide an edu- 
cational environment conducive to 
maximum development of their chil- 
dren’s educational talents. In so doing, 
they found that the job could be done 
faster, cheaper, better, and tailored to 
local requirements than if they had 
waited for the Federal dollar. 

Classrooms have been constructed at 
a faster rate than recommended by the 
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President, the teacher shortage is being 
resolved, school expenditures have been 
increasing in recent years at an annual 
rate of 15 percent, teacher salaries have 
been increased, and the influx of new 
school age children is peaking rapidly. 

Problems still remain, to be sure, but 
they are neither as severe or widespread 
as in past years. Capable teachers still 
are not being paid what their services 


‘merit, but State and local authorities are 


moving ahead rapidly in this area. 

One of the inherent dangers of gigan- 
tic Federal aid is the encouragement of 
apathy by the lure of “free money,’ that 
to pass the buck is to receive a buck. I 
certainly would not like to see responsi- 
ble local authorities succumb to this bait 
by diminishing their desire to pay ade- 
quate teacher salaries, by diluting their 
initiative to construct adequate facili- 
ties, or in any way affecting their tradi- 
tional obligation to educate their chil- 
dren. 

Such a deterioration in local initiative 
could have disastrous consequences. 

As we—and the Nation—listened to 
President Kennedy’s address before a 
joint session of Congress earlier this af- 
ternoon, it was made crystal clear that 
the Federal Government will undertake 
future expenses of tremendous magni- 
tude in connection with outer space pro- 
grams. 

I feel that, viewed in context with the 
additional burdens which we can expect 
to be assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the future, the interests of our 
total national security and welfare can 
best be served by retaining responsibility 
for most health, education and welfare 
matters in local and State fields. 

I am not often impressed by those 
who come from the other side of the 
aisle, but President Kennedy really con- 
vinced me this afternoon that the Fed- 
eral Government has its hands full with- 
out assuming further responsibility in 
the fields of public primary and second- 
ary education. I shall be obliged to vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
8 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone]. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, if ever an 
issue has been thoroughly debated in the 
Senate, the issue of Federal aid to 
schools has been. Every conceivable 
consequence and every possible ramifi- 
cation has been raised both during the 
extensive committee hearings on school- 
aid proposals through the years and 
during the exhaustive debates on this 
subject. 

Over the many years this issue has 
been before the Congress, numerous ob- 
jections have been overcome as bills 
have been revised and refined until last 
year the prospects for enactment looked 
brighter than ever. On February 4, 
1960, the Senate approved a bill provid- 
ing 2 years of Federal grants to States 
for school construction and for teachers’ 
salaries. 

I was pleased with, and proud of, the 
opportunity to cast my vote for this 
badly needed and especially meritorious 


program. 
As the bill was approved by the Senate 
and sent to the House last year, it was 
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a moderate bill at modest cost aimed at 
alleviating two pressing problems: short- 
age of school classrooms and facilities 
and shortage of qualified teachers. We 
were very hopeful the measure would 
also be endorsed by the House. But 
weeks and months went by without 
action. ‘Then our two major political 
parties met in their separate national 
conventions and each strongly endorsed 
improved educational opportunities for 
American children. 

Later, when the Congress resumed its 
session in August, with control of both 
Houses and control of all committees in 
the hands of the Democratic Party, 
which just a few days earlier had 
adopted a strong Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion plank in its platform, it was fully 
expected that the House would complete 
action on a Federal-aid-to-education 
bill. 

Instead, although the Democratic 
majority outnumbered the Republican 
minority by 2 to 1 in the Rules 
Committee, that group refused to permit 
the bill to come to a vote in the full 
House. The total membership of the 
House was denied its voice—and the aid- 
to-education bill died. 

Meantime, another year of delay has 
ensued. And we in the Senate of the 
new Congress once again are considering 
the issue of Federal aid to schools in the 
50 States. 

I am confident that today the Senate 
will approve the pending bill. I intend 
to support this bill, and I would hope the 
Senate would enact it by a resounding 
vote indicating to the leadership of the 
House that the overwhelming sentiment 
of the Senate is that this bill should be 
— by the Congress and enacted into 

aw. 

Senate bill 1021 as reported from the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee consists of two principal parts. 
Title I calls for a 3-year, $850 million 
program of Federal grants to States for 
school construction, teachers’ salaries, 
and special educational projects. The 
Prouty amendment, which the Senate 
approved last Tuesday, expanded the 
purposes for which these funds may be 
used to include school operating and 
maintenance costs. 

Title IT as reported proposes a 3-year 
continuation at present levels of aid to 
federally impacted areas under Public 
Law 815 and Public Law 874. The Ad- 
ministration had planned a sharp cur- 
tailment in such aid beginning next year. 

Before discussing title I, I should like 
to make a few brief comments on title 
II. In Hawaii, more than 28 percent 
of our school population is attributable 
to the impact of Federal activities. 

The administration proposal to reduce 
aid would mean a loss of $646,000 for op- 
eration and maintenance under Public 
Law 874 and a loss of $1,058,000 for con- 
struction under Public Law 815, for a 
total cut of $1,705,000. 

In effect, this would mean a reduction 
of more than 28.5 percent from the cur- 
rent year Federal contribution to Hawaii 
for schoolchildren in areas of Federal 
activities. To reduce these funds by 
more than one-fourth is a severe reduc- 
tion to impose in 1 year. 
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I commend members of the Senate 
committee for perceiving the drastic na- 
ture of the administration’s plan to. re- 
duce school aid to States which are 
obliged to provide classrooms and'school- 
ing for children of Federal employees on 
Federal projects. What the committee 
recommends instead is continued Fed- 
eral financial assistance pending thor- 
ough study by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare of the operation 
of the Federal aid to impacted areas pro- 
grams and recommendations regarding 
future Federal action. 

I most earnestly urge the Senate to 
sustain the Labor Committee’s action on 
title II. 

It has been argued by some that title 
I of S. 1021 departs radically from our 
basic concept of our Federal-State form 
of government. 

I am not persuaded by arguments that 
Federal grants are harmful and inevi- 
tably lead to Federal domination and 
control, with a corresponding loss of con- 
trol by State and local governments and 
their citizenry. 

The substantial aid heretofore ex- 
tended over the years by the Federal 
Government to schools and to students 
throughout the country has, without 
question, proved extremely beneficial. I 
believe our Union of States has been 
strengthened by these measures, rather 
than weakened. 

A brief review of congressional acts 
providing assistance to States for educa- 
tional purposes reveals a long history of 
such assistance. Even prior to the 
adoption of the U.S. Constitution, Con- 
gress provided by law that one section 
of each township shall be used for pub- 
lic schools. The Northwest Ordinance 
stated the policy of Congress that 
“schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged.” 

In 1862, Congress enacted the Mor- 
rill Land-Grant Act, which gave to each 
State for agricultural and mechanic 
arts schools 30,000 acres of land for 
every seat in Congress to which that 
State was entitled. The University of 
Hawaii, which I am proud to say I at- 
tended, is a land-grant school. 

As a student at the University of Ha- 
waii, therefore, I was a beneficiary of the 
Morrill Act passed by the Congress of 
the United States. This, therefore, 
makes me a product of Federal aid to 
education. Without such Federal as- 
sistance, perhaps I might not be here 
today. 

In another move to aid education in 
the States, Congress authorized Federal 
moneys for States to use for practical re- 
search under the Hatch Act of 1887. 

Federal grants for vocational training 
in public schools were approved by Con- 
gress in the well-known Smith-Hughes 
Act of 1917. 

In 1941, Congress voted financial aid 
to areas throughout the Nation which 
experienced an influx of servicemen. 
This act, the Lanham Act, also provided 
training benefits for veterans of World 
War II. 

Congress approved schooling for hun- 
dreds of thousands of World War II vet- 
erans throughout the entire Nation un- 
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der the GI bill of rights enacted in 1944. 
By making training available at tech- 
nical schools and colleges and universi- 
ties this act enabled veterans to prepare 
themselves for vocations and careers: 
The benefit our Nation derived from this 
mass development of our country’s brain- 
power is incalculable. 

Unquestionably, this accounts in great 
measure for the tremendous economic 
progress of our country since World War 
II. 

Since 1946, the Federal Government 
has furnished funds for school lunches 
for children in the States. 

Since 1950, the Federal Government 
has underwritten loans for colleges and 
universities to build dormitories. 

Since 1950, under Public Law 815 and 
Public Law 874, the Federal Government 
has furnished financial assistance for 
construction and for operation and 
maintenance of schools in impacted 
areas. 

Under Public Law 815, the Federal 
Government has contributed almost $1 
billion—$962% million—to local school 
districts in federally impacted areas to be 
used for school construction. 

Under Public Law 874, the Federal 
Government has, in effect, been contrib- 
uting to salaries of teachers through its 
payments to federally impacted areas for 
operation and maintenance costs. Funds 
have been provided for 3,821 school dis- 
tricts under this program, in which are 
located some 10,200,000 schoolchildren, 
about one-third of all public-school chil- 
dren in the United States. 

Just 3 years ago, the Congress passed 
the National Defense Education Act 
providing scholarships and fellowships 
for study in science, mathematics, en- 
gineering, and modern languages. Con- 
gress also authorized in this act Fed- 
eral funds for public school facilities 
needed for instruction in these subjects; 
$70 million were authorized for each of 
4 fiscal years beginning with 1960 for 
State education agencies to buy equip- 
ment needed in connection with these 
subjects. 

This brief listing of Federal meas- 
ures extending financial assistance on 
a nationwide basis offers ample prece- 
dent for the pending bill. The trail has 
already been blazed for us. By enacting 
the pending bill, Congress will be follow- 
ing the salutary example set for us by 
earlier Congresses. 

I would like to point out that enact- 
ment of S. 1021 does not imply criticism 
of State and local governments. They 
have performed a very commendable 
job of meeting post-World War IT needs 
for schools and educational facilities. 
Even as we debate this bill, we pay full 
credit to them and to the private imsti- 
tutions as well which also expanded their 
school plants at all levels of education. 

But, as a nation, we must do more. 

Both opponents and proponents of 
Federal financial aid to schools recog- 
nize a shortage of classrooms exists. 

Both opponents and proponents of 
Federal aid acknowledge that some 
school districts are too poor to provide 
necessary educational facilities and op- 
portunities for their children. 








Both opponents and proponents of 
Federal financial aid to teachers’ sal- 
aries recognize that, if America is to 
elevate intellectual attainment to its 
rightful statute in our society, teachers’ 
salaries must be sufficiently high to at- 
tract and retain capable, qualified per- 


sons. 

Today it is apparent that, if America 
is to compete successfully with other 
lands who respect and encourage educa- 
tional attainment, we must increase the 
opportunities for our young people to 
acquire knowledge and skills to the ut- 
most of their ability. And we must pay 
our teachers salaries commensurate 
with their duties and with their valu- 
able contribution to our communities. 

In a- world of 3 billion people, Amer- 
ica numbers only 180 million, 6 percent 
of the world’s population. What we 
lack in numbers we must make up in 
quality, and that quality can only come 
with the best educational facilities we 
can afford our people. This we must 
always do. 

The need for improving our educa- 
tional facilities is perhaps more urgent 
now than ever before. 

Our society has grown more and more 
complex, more and more specialized and, 
at the same time, more and more inter- 
dependent. Studies indicate that the ex- 
tent of education has a direct relation- 
ship to the earning capacity of men and 
women today. It also has a direct bear- 
ing on our technological achievements 
and economic progress as a nation. In- 
deed, our national security and defense 
in this missile and space age depend on 
skilled and trained men and women. 
Even everyday citizenship demands 
greater education and training. 

If freedom and liberty are to endure, 
the utmost effort of an informed citi- 
zenry is required. An ignorant people 
cannot hope to make a success of self- 
government and representative govern- 
ment. 

There is no doubt in my mind, Mr. 
President, that this Nation can afford 
the proposed modest program of grants. 
Out of an $83 billion Federal budget, we 
spend $44 billion a year for our Military 
Establishment and $4 billion more for 
our allies in mutual security programs. 
We spend $2 billion to develop our nat- 
ural resources. 

Surely then, this Nation can afford to 
spend $850 million each year for 3 years 
to improve our greatest resource: the 
youth of America. 

A people that spent $18 billion in 1959 
on recreation, $9142 billion on alcohol, 
and $7 billion on tobacco are not going 
to begrudge Federal spending of less than 
$1 billion a year for so necessary and 
worthy a purpose as education. 

Daniel Webster once said: 

If we work upon marble, it will perish. 

, If we work upon brass, time will efface it. 

If we rear temples, they will crumble to 
dust. 

But if we work upon men’s immortal 
minds, if we imbue them with high princi- 
ples, with the just fear of God and love of 
their fellow men, we engrave on those tablets 
something which no time can efface, and 
which will brighten and brighten to all 
eternity. 
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Mr. President, I wholeheartedly sur- 
port enactment of the pending bill. 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. FONG. I yield. 
Mr. JAVITS. I have rarely heard a 


more eloquent, sincere and moving docu- 
ment than the Senator from Hawaii has 
just read. As the representative of our 
newest State, he has my congratulations, 
and I congratulate his State for having 
him in the Senate. 

Mr. FONG. I thank the Senator from 
New York for his very complimentary 
remarks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield the remaining time on this side 
to the Senators from Virginia I[Mr. 
Byrp!, Texas [Mr. YARBorovuGH], Hawaii 
(Mr. Lone], and Maine [| Mr. MuskIE]. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I am opposed to this Federal-aid-to-edu- 
cation bill, and I shall vote against it for 
four reasons: 

First, it would result in Federal domi- 
nation and control of public school sys- 
tems throughout the United States. 

The second reason is that it would re- 
sult in no improvement in the quality 
of education to be provided in public 
schools. 

Third, the money would be spent from 
so-called Federal grants, which people 
in the States have been led mistakenly 
to believe comes from some source other 
than their own pockets. 

The fourth reason is that Federal defi- 
cits—past, present, and in the foresee- 
able future—have already reduced the 
value of our money at home, and im- 
paired confidence in the dollar abroad. 

The Federal debt now stands at $289 
billion, virtually at the shooting-war 
peak. This is $4 billion over the perma- 
nent statutory ceiling. 

A temporary $293 billion debt limit. ex- 
pires June 30. The Congress may expect 
an administration request within 30 days 
for an extension of the $293 billion limit. 

The budget director has officially esti- 
mated that the Federal deficit this fiscal 
year, ending next month, will be $2.2 bil- 
lion. It probably will be higher. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has es- 
timated that the Federal deficit next year 
will be about $4 billion. It may go closer 
to $5 billion. 

This year’s Federal deficit will be the 
24th in 30 years. We have been in 
shooting war in only 7 of these 30 years. 
Big spending increases since the Korean 
War have been in domestic-civilian pro- 
grams. 

Indifference to ordinary fiscal pru- 
dence in the Federal Government has 
been a major factor in inflation at home 
and loss of confidence in the dollar over- 
seas. 

Compared with the 1939 index, the 
purchasing power of the dollar at home 
is now 46% cents. Foreign creditors, 
preferring gold to American dollars, have 
reduced our gold supply to little more 
than $17 billion, 

Gold has been used to back our money, 
but we have reached a point where seri- 
ous proposals to repeal the gold back- 
ing are now under consideration by Con- 
gress. 
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The pending bill proposes the expendi- 
ture of $850 million a year through so- 
called Federal grants for public school 
education in States and localities. 

The Federal Government gets money 
from the pockets of taxpayers in the 
States and localities and by borrowing 
from the public. These are the same 
sources used by States and localities. 

Need for 60,000 additional classrooms 
a year is being emphasized in justifica- 
tion for the bill. The bill provides that 
when Federal money is used for this con- 
struction, Davis-Bacon wage rates shall 
be paid. 

Davis-Bacon rates are usually metro- 
politan rates. To apply them elsewhere 
means spending more money for fewer 
classrooms. It makes nonessential ex- 
penditures mandatory in many areas. 

A survey of representative towns and 
small cities across the country last 
month showed Davis-Bacon rates aver- 
aging more than 40 percent higher than 
local rates in the towns surveyed. 

The bill provides further than an 
amount equal to 10 cents per school 
child may be used by State education 
agencies for defraying costs of admin- 
istration. 

Another 10 percent of the total amount 
authorized may be used for so-called 
specialized projects. Specialized proj- 
ects are defined loosely enough to in- 
clude boondoggle. 

None of these provisions will improve 
the quality of education. When you 
analyze the purposes for which money 
will be spent under this bill, you neces- 
sarily conclude that the $850 million a 
year will be wasted insofar as educa- 
tional improvement is concerned. 

Not only will the money be wasted, 
but fundamental danger is inherent in 
public school subsidies. ‘The Federal 
Government will usurp control of every 
public school system in the country. 

Once enacted, these Federal school 
subsidies would never expire; State and 
local taxes to replace them could never 
be raised high enough to finance schools 
in the manner of Federal profligacy 
which would be established; the pres- 
sure would be for more and more Federal 
money. 

If we submit to the Federal subsidy 
and control of public education estab- 
lished in this bill alone, the surrender 
to domination by the Central Govern- 
ment at Washington is certain to be 
permanent. 

I know the bill says there shall be no 
Federal control over the schools which 
are to be subsidized. I know that it says 
the 3-year appropriations shall be pro- 
vided in a manner consistent with the 
purposes of the bill. 

I completely disagree with those who 
think it will prevent Federal domination 
in vital areas of public education. Those 
relying on these provisions as safeguards 
against Federal school control will be 
boobytrapped. 

Language in an authorization bill 
such as this can not preclude limiting 
language in subsequent appropriation 
bills. This Congress can not bind an- 
other. A member of the present Cabinet 
cannot speak for his successors. 
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In fact, provisions in the bill enu- 
merate the areas of subsidy ; they author- 
ize appropriations for the purpose; they 
specify initial controls. I have already 
noted application of Davis-Bacon wage 
rates as the first example. 

The subsidy payments would be based 
on a federally prescribed formula which 
would emphasize so-called State effort. 
Before a State could receive its subsidy 
money it would be forced to submit a 
formal application to Washington for 
Federal approval. 

A Federal bureaucrat could deny the 
application of any State, or if he found 
a State was not complying substantially 
with Federal demands he could re- 
duce the subsidy payment, or re- 
quire the State to repay funds already 
received. 

The bill’s formula for measuring so- 
called State effort is keyed to the level 
of State and local expenditures. As the 
pill was drafted no consideration of 
value received would be required. Prob- 
ably States and localities spending the 
most would fare the best. 

Appropriation bill provisions of a lim- 
iting nature are acceptable under par- 
liamentary rules. Restrictive amend- 
ments to appropriation bills are common. 
Sooner or later restrictive amendments 
are certain to be offered to appropriation 
bills for public school subsidies. 

By amendment to an appropriation 
bill the Federal subsidy money might be 
limited to those States with teacher 
merit systems, or vice versa or to those 
States with a single pay scale for mem- 
bers of the teaching profession, or vice 
versa. 

By the same process, amendments to 
appropriation bills might limit Federal 
subsidy money for use in States empha- 
sizing science courses over those in hu- 
manities, or vice versa—or in States 
using certain textbooks, or vice versa. 

The limitation might be on a combina- 
tion of such requirements. Integration 
is only one of numerous public school 
areas which pressure groups are seek- 
ing to control; but it is certain that ap- 
propriation bill amendments will be of- 
fered to withhold funds from areas where 
segregated schools are maintained. 

Efforts have been made to force inte- 
gration through Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tion bills for years, even in the midst of 
World War II. The Senate actually 
adopted an integration amendment to 
such a bill on October 20, 1943, by a 
vote of 40 to 37. 

The amendment was offered by Sen- 
ator William Langer, of North Dakota. 
It resulted in a successful motion to kill 
the bill by sending it back to the com- 
mittee. The Langer amendment, as it 
was adopted, follows: 

Provided, That there shall be no discrim- 
ination in the administration of the bene- 
fits and appropriations made under the re- 
spective provisions of this Act, or in the 
State funds supplemented thereby on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color. 


This, of course, was an amendment to 
an authorization bill. I cite it as a re- 
minder that there are many who have 
always regarded Federal-aid-to-educa- 
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tion legislation as a vehicle for Federal 
intervention in State and local school 
affairs. 

When grants of Federal funds are in- 
volved, Federal control is inherent. It 
is exercised in greater degree for some 
programs than it is in others; and where 
there is an authorization bill such as 
this, control can be exercised just as 
forcefully through riders on appropria- 
tion bills as through provision in the 
basic bill itself. 

In conclusion, I shall make six short 
statements. 

The right to educate our children in 
our own way in our own communities 
has been among the deepest fundamen- 
tals of this Nation since its founding. 
I am certain that the effects of this bill 
ultimately will destroy this right. 

If and when the quality of our edu- 
cation needs improvement, the parents 
in the communities of the States know it 
first and better than the centralized 
Federal Government can discern it. 

If more money is needed to improve 
public education, the States and locali- 
ties can raise it better and spend it more 
wisely than can be expected of the Fed- 
eral Government. The taxes come from 
the people of States and localities whose 
children are to be educated. 

Nationalization of public schools 
through a system of Federal subsidies is 
not justified by any conditions existing 
today in the field of American education. 
Nothing could be more deadening to our 
public school system which, to most peo- 
ple, is a source of pride. 

I have always opposed legislation lead- 
ing to the establishment of Federal con- 
trol over our public school systems. 
Likewise, in all areas of public endeavor, 
I have always opposed excessive and non- 
essential Federal expenditures. 

I oppose this bill because it is offensive 
in both respects. I have faith in our 
system of public education, as I do in our 
system of government, and I want both 
to be preserved. This bill would destroy 
fundamentals on which both depend. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I am very pleased that we are approach- 
ing the final vote by which the Senate 
will once again affirm its belief that a 
program of Federal aid to public primary 
and secondary education is necessary. 
As a member of the Education Subcom- 
mittee, I am particularly pleased that 
the bill will be passed substantially in 
the form as reported, and as passed in 
the Senate last year. Of course, it is 
not a perfect bill, but experience has 
shown that this is the most practical ve- 
hicle for bringing Federal aid to the 
hard-pressed States in their efforts to 
increase the quality of education in this 
country. 

Earlier today, we heard the President’s 
inspiring message with its challenge to 
us to increase our space program and 
place a man on the moon by 1970. Let 
us remember that our space traveler 
of 1970, and the scientists and engineers 
who make his trip possible, may well be 
young people who are now in high school 
and junior high school. The funds we 
vote today will have a direct bearing on 
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our scientific future, as progress in 
science will depend on the educational 
base of our primary and secondary 
schools. The sums called for by this 
bill are relatively modest compared to 
the direct expenditures required for a 
space program, but no less necessary to 
the success of a 10-year-or-longer scien- 
tific program. 

Mr. President, we can pass no more 
worthy bill in the Congress than this, 
improving the educational opportunity 
of our Nation’s children so that each 
may develop the full potential of his 
gifts. I urge its passage by a majority 
large enough to show the value we as a 
nation place on children and their 
education. 

Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
I wish to record my support of S. 1021. 
My views on the urgent need for an effec- 
tive program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion are well known. Last year it was 
my privilege to join with the senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CrarK] in 
sponsoring his amendment to S. 8 which 
failed of passage by a tie vote, 44 to 44. 

Since last year there has developed 
an even greater awareness of the need 
for action. This is due in large part to 
President Kennedy’s vigorous presenta- 
tion of the issue. The challenge before 
us here today is one of the greatest we 
shall face in this Congress. 

Title I of S. 1021 would be a mean- 
ingful step toward an effective program 
of Federal aid to school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. I hope this bill will 
ultimately supersede the present pro- 
gram of aid to federally impacted school 
districts. 

Much of the strength of S. 1021 is due 
to its recognition that the impacted 
school aid program must be continued at 
present levels until the States and lo- 
calities can make the adjustments neces- 
sary for gradually including this in the 
new program under title I of this bill. 

I wish particularly to express appre- 
ciation to Chairman Morse for support- 
ing my request that the schools of 
American Samoa be brought under the 
provisions. of S. 1021. The people of 
Samoa look to America for assistance in 
their efforts to build their society and to 
improve their economy. Better schools 
is basic in this effort. This bill will be 
conclusive evidence that we recognize 
this and that we desire to aid them in 
meeting their responsibilities to provide 
better schools for the youth of the com- 
munity. 

I therefore urge the passage of S. 1021 
as another important milestone in the 
education of American youth—our most 
precious national asset. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, shortly 
the Senate will vote on one of the most 
important measures to come before it 
during this session of Congress. In fact, 
the institution with which the proposed 
legislation is concerned is the most fun- 
damental in our democracy, the founda- 
tion of our national life. 

The factor which has made Federal 
support for education so critical is edu- 
cation’s role in the power struggle for 
survival of our free world. 
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I can best express the role in the form 
of a syllogism: 

First. Education is an instrument for 
democracy. 

Second. Education is also an instru- 
ment for communism. 

Third. Education, then, is indispen- 
sable to both systems. 

Fourth. Since they are competing sys- 
tems, contending for supremacy, educa- 
tion is an instrument for power. 

Our survival as a society will depend 
on our collective capability to meet the 
challenge of this power struggle; and the 
capability of the individual citizen to 
meet these demands will depend on the 
kind of education he or she receives. 

We have reached the point where 
crippling amendments to the bill have 
been defeated. Some of these amend- 
ments raised questions which should be 
decided as separate issues, as, for exam- 
ple, loans to private schools. Others, 
such as the elimination of the use of 

Federal funds for teachers’ salaries, 
would have seriously damaged attempts 
to meet a most critical need. 

The present bill retains and empha- 
sizes local control and local decision on 
how the money will be used. 

The bill should also go a long way 
toward equalizing the resources of States 
and inevitably raise minimum standards 
of education to a much higher level 
than would otherwise be the case. It 
extends the principle which already ap- 
plies at the State level, in Maine, where 
we provide general purpose State aid for 
schools in local communities. 

Because I am most familiar with the 
educational problems in Maine, I am 
acutely aware of its need for an adequate 
program of Federal aid. 

According to Warren G. Hill, commis- 
sioner of education for the State of 
Maine, the State needs 576 elementary 
classrooms and 317 secondary class- 
rooms. 

This does not include 240 substandard 
elementary classrooms and 110 substand- 
ard secondary classrooms. The cost of 
providing the needed additional class- 
rooms would be $15,579,217: Replacing 
the 350 substandard classrooms would re- 
quire expenditures of one-third more. 

Maine has serious problems in attract- 
ing qualified teachers. This year the 
salaries of teachers are $1,100 below the 
national average. A total of 53.3 per- 
cent of our teachers do not have at least 
a bachelor’s degree from an institution of 
higher learning. Also, more than 60 
percent of our teachers are 45 years of 
age. This means that in the coming 
years we will have a serious replacement 
problem. 

This is the situation, even though dur- 
ing the past 10 years Maine has ranked 
third among the 50 States in percentage 
increase in teacher’s salaries. 

The people of Maine are doing the best 
they can, even making serious sacrifices, 
to provide funds for education. 

The per capita income of Maine resi- 
dents compared with the other States is 
38th, but the percentage of income being 
spent by our people for State and local 
taxes ranks them 17th. We are well 
above the national average. 
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With adverse economic conditions in 
Maine and with the State having other 
pressing governmental needs beyond 
education, it is impossible for Maine citi- 
zens to make a substantially greater con- 
tribution in funds for schools. State 
and local tax sources are stretched to 
the breaking point. 

If the Senate votes to approve the bill 
before us today, Maine will receive $21.84 
per school-age pupil, or a total of 
$5,175,297. This will be just enough, 
during the 3-year life of the bill, to 
cover the cost of the classroom needs 
of Maine. 

Education is too basic a need for all the 
people of the country to be dependent 
upon what each State can do individu- 
ally, particularly when we realize the 
differences in wealth from State to 
State. 

Our goal in this society is to give 
each man the opportunity to develop his 
own capabilities, serve the state, and 
remain free. 

We are pledged to equality of oppor- 
tunity. This does not mean that each 
individual is entitled to, or needs, a uni- 
versity education. It does mean that 
each child is entitled to the chance to 
develop his skills and realize his poten- 
tial as an individual. 

Equal opportunity implies the elimi- 
nation of geographic location or eco- 
nomic circumstances as barriers to edu- 
cation. So long as we depend on the 
unequal resources of the States and 
communities to bear the brunt of the 
cost of financing education, educational 
opportunity will be unequal. 

Because a State is financially dis- 
tressed is no reason to penalize its chil- 
dren from becoming educated. In fact, 
the inability to educate its youth may 
put a State in the position of perpetuat- 
ing its economic problems. 

I believe it my duty to do all in my 
power to help to provide the opportu- 
nity to the people of the Nation for self- 
development to the limits of their capa- 
bilities and for the strengthening of our 
society. Therefore, I support the bill. 
I regard it as the most important and 
vital single piece of proposed legisla- 
tion confronting us at this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
the remainder of the time on this side 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
have listened intently to the arguments 
which have been advanced both for and 
against Federal aid to education. I have 
paid particular attention to those Sen- 
ators who are members of the commit- 
tee delegated by this body to study this 
legislation. I have talked to constituents 
from my State of Kansas—parents, edu- 
cators, school board members and busi- 
nessmen. After carefully weighing all 
the evidence I cannot in good conscience 
support this measure. 

Certainly, every Member of this body 
recognizes the fact that there are cer- 
tain districts which are in need of as- 
sistance. I believe that most of us will 
agree that in many cases there are 
schoolteachers who are not adequately 
compensated for their services. I am 
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sure there are those who will agree that 
the Federal Government has usurped 
from the States practically every avail- 
able source from which new revenue 
might be secured to carry on State opera- 
tions. That is why I have supported 
amendments to return a certain per- 
centage of the Federal income tax col- 
lected back to the States for educational 
purposes. 

For almost a century, we have had 
various proposals submitted urging Fed- 
eral assistance for education in one form 
or another. We have made grants to 
promote vocational education. But the 
objective of this program was to 
strengthen a phase of the curriculum 
which Congress in its wisdom deemed 
advisable. We have granted funds to 
assist federally impacted school districts. 
But these payments were in the nature 
of payments in lieu of taxes. 

In 1955, President Eisenhower recom- 
mended a Federal credit assistance pro- 
gram to assist those districts in need to 
meet their school construction problems, 
Later that measure was enlarged but the 
Congress did not act. Not until the Rus- 
sians launched sputnik did the real drive 
for Federal aid for education gather mo- 
mentum. And, I am fearful that if this 
bill is passed and we from year to year 
move down the road to more and more 
Federal control, we shall look back to 
the day when sputnik made “mutniks” 
of us all. 

Mr. President, the education of our 
youth has always been recognized as a 
duty and responsibility of States and lo- 
cal communities. This is as it should be 
for so long as the training of our youth 
remains under the supervision and con- 
trol of the States and the people on the 
local level—we need not fear for the fu- 
ture of America. But let the grasping 
hands of Federal bureaucracy take con- 
trol, then will the foundation of the 
American way of life begin to crumble. 
It may not happen today, or tomorrow or 
next year, but as surely as the night fol- 
lows the day it will come. For whenever 
Federal money has been granted—Fed- 
eral control follows. In fact, I am not 
alone in this belief. The school admin- 
istrators’ journal Overview editorialized 
in November 1960: 


The United States is inexorably moving 
toward a national system of education * * * 
the long-held view that education is largely 
@ personal concern and that educational 
policy should be made by local units of gov- 
ernment will have to go * * * the national 
welfare demands a national system of edu- 
cation. 


- Mr. President, as I have listened to the 
arguments advanced by the proponents 
of this legislation, one is led to believe 
that either the States have been negli- 
gent in meeting their responsibilities or 
are not financially able to do so. For 
example, one of my colleagues in sup- 
port of this bill said: 

But of the more than 36 million children 
in the public schools, there were 1,868,000 of 
them taught in overcrowded classrooms. Al- 
most 2 million of our children are being 
housed in schools and classrooms in excess 
of the school plant. 
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He continued by saying: 
We needed last fall 142,160 more class- 


The children who should be in these miss- 
ing 140,000-plus classrooms are among the 
1,868,000 children who are being cheated out 
of an education to which I believe they are 
entitled. 


We might gather from these state- 
ments that our classrooms are splitting 
at the seams and that many children 
are being denied an education. What 
are the facts? Taking the statistics 
placed in the Recorp by the proponents 
of this bill, we find that last fall there 
were 1,338,560 classrooms available. 

As a matter of simple arithmetic if we 
divide the total number of children in 
our grade and secondary schools by the 
total number of classrooms we find that 
last year there was available 1 class- 
room for 26-plus students. If we had 
constructed the 142,160 classrooms which 
my colleague indicated was needed last 
year it would have brought the average 
down to around 1 classroom for 25 
students. 

The record also shows that last year 
there were 1,409,995 teachers in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Again 
as a matter of simple arithmetic—I find 
that the States provided 1 teacher for 
every 26 students. 

The facts are that during the past 10 
years the States and local communities 
without Federal assistance have con- 
structed more than 600,000 classrooms 
while the increased attendance required 
only 400,000 additional rooms. 

President Kennedy, in his message to 
Congress in support of Federal aid to 
education stated that we would need an 
additional 600,000 classrooms over the 
next 10 years. This averages 60,000 new 
classrooms per year. 

Yet, the National Education Associa- 
tion in its publication of March 1961, 
The Case for Federal Support of Educa- 
tion, states: 

For the past 5 years we have been building 


classrooms at the average rate of slightly 
less than 70,000 per year. 


I submit that the States without Fed- 
eral aid have been doing an adequate 
job. 

When we come to the question of the 
future supply of teachers the outlook is 
favorable. If we can accept the statistics 
which have been compiled by the US. 
Office of Education in its report ‘“‘Projec- 
tion of Earned Degrees to 1969-70”: 

If the percentage of college students who 
seek college degrees in teaching remains at 
its present level during the next 10 years, 
the number of graduate teachers will almost 


double whereas enrollment will be on the 
decline. 


The facts are, that based on present 
studies we are likely to have more teach- 
ers than we can find jobs for. 

Throughout this debate, it has been 
argued that teachers as a group are 
vastly underpaid—and I would be the 
first to admit that in some areas this 
may be true. But the facts are that 
teachers have succeeded in improving 
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their earnings at a faster rate than other 
workers during the 1950’s. For example: 








1950 1960 Percent 
increase 
Teachers’ salary. -...--.- $3,010.00 |$5, 159. 00 +71 
Industrial workers’ 
weekly wage.........- 59. 33 90, 91 +53 
Per capita personal in- 
SOME Sis ct eisede 





1, 491. 00 2, 249. 00 +51 


The dollar, meanwhile, lost 20 percent 
of its value but this still leaves the 
teachers with an improvement in their 
purchasing power of 40 percent during 
the past 10 years. 

Eight years ago, two-thirds of the 
teachers earned less than $3,500; now 
two-thirds make $4,500 or more; fewer 
than 10 percent are paid less than $3,500. 

Will the teachers be willing to permit 
this program if enacted into law to ex- 
pire? No matter what is said, I am 
firmly convinced that it will become a 
political issue. If we establish the 
precedent of subsidizing teachers’ sala- 
ries, where do we draw the line? Will 
we be asked to subsidize the salaries of 
municipal policemen, firemen, city and 
county officials? 

The Treasury Department today lists 
60 programs under which States and 
local governments get Federal grants-in- 
aid. In 1933 when Mr. Roosevelt be- 
came President there were five such pro-- 
grams costing about $100 million an- 
nually. The cost today runs between $6 
and $7 billion. 

We are about to add another. Who 
pays for it? There is no money tree in 
Washington. The Government has no 
money to give except that which it takes 
in taxes from the people. The simple 
truth is that the people of Kansas some- 
how will have to raise sufficient money to 
pay for its share of this grant. Un- 
fortunately, the taxpayer never gets back 
all he pays in because administrative 
costs must be paid. If we are honest 
with ourselves we must admit that all 
Federal aid does in effect is to force 
citizens to pay more than they now are 
paying for education. 

We are told there is no Federal con- 
trol and yet under this bill a Staie is re- 
quired to spend more each year on the 
State level if it is to get its share of the 
Federal handout. 

May I again say that I understand the 
teachers’ problems in critical areas and 
I am deeply sympathetic; but I also be- 
lieve that education must remain the re- 
sponsibility of the States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time for debate having expired, and the 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

oe Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
The yeas and nays having been ordered, 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. COTTON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. CarRLson]. If he were present, he 
would vote “yea”; if I were at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Arkansas. 
If he were present, he would vote 
“nay”; if I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “yea.” I withhold my vote. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER (when her name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. BLAKLEY]. If he were present, he 
would vote “nay”; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. ROBERTSON (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN]. If he were present, 
he would vote “yea”; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. TALMADGE (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING]. If he were present, 
he would vote “yea’’; if I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay.” I there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Minnesota 
{Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLaANn], and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAveEz] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas {Mr. BLAKLEy] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. CHavez!, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], and the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico {Mr. ANDERSON! is paired with 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Hicken- 
LOOPER]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Iowa would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busxu] 
is necessarily absent and is paired with 
the Senator from Vermont {Mr. Prouty! 
who is absent on official business. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Cart- 
son] is necessarily absent and his pair 
has been previously announced by the 
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Senator from New 
Corton]. 

The Senator from Iowa {Mr. HIcKEN- 
Looper] is absent on official business and 
is paired with the Senator from New 
Mexico {Mr. ANDERSON]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Iowa would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from New 
Mexico would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 34, as follows: 


Hampshire {Mr. 





[No. 56] 
YEAS—49 
Aiken Hartke Morse 
Bartlett Hayden Moss 
Bible Hill Muskie 
Burdick Humphrey 
Byrd, W.Va Jackson Pell 
Cannon Javits Proxmire 
Carroll Jordan Randolph 
Case, N.J. Kefauver Smathers 
Church Kuchel Smith, Mass. 
Clark Long, Mo. Smith, Maine 
Cooper Long, Hawaii Symington 
Douglas Magnuson Wiley 
Engle Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McGee Yarborough 
Fong McNamara Young, Ohio 
Gore Metcalf 
Hart Monroney 
NAYS—34 
Allott Dworshak Morton 
Beall Eastland Mundt 
Bennett Eliender Russell 
Boggs Goldwater Saltonstall 
Bridges Hickey Schoeppel 
Butler Holland Scott 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Stennis 
Capehart Johnston Thurmond 
Case, S.Dak. Keating Williams, Del. 
Curtis Lausche Young, N.Dak. 
Dirksen Long, La. 
Dodd Miller 
NOT VOTING—17 
Anderson Fulbright Neuberger 
Blakley Gruening Prouty 
Bush Hickenlooper Robertson 
Carison Kerr Sparkman 
Chavez McCarthy Talmadge 
Cotton McClellan 


So the bill <S. 1021) was passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—SCHOOL ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“School Assistance Act of 1961.” 


Declaration of purpose 


Sec. 102. It is the purpose of this title to 
authorize a three-year program of Federal 
grants to States to assist their local educa- 
tion agencies to construct urgently needed 
public elementary and secondary school 
facilities, to employ needed additional pub- 
lic school teachers and pay them adequate 
salaries, to undertake special projects di- 
rected to special or unique educational prob- 
lems or opportunities, and in paying other 
costs of providing public elementary and 
secondary education. It is the intent of 
Congress that with this assistance the qual- 
ity of public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation will be substantially improved in all 
States and that inequalities of educational 
opportunities within and between States will 
be substantially reduced. 


Assurance against Federal interference in 
schools 


Sec. 103. In the administration of this 
title, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determination, personnel, cur- 
riculum, program of instruction, or the ad- 
ministration or operation of any school or 
school system. 
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Authorization of appropriations 

Sec. 104. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, without any limitation of 
such appropriation or condition inconsistent 
with or contrary to the terms or purposes 
of this title, for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1961, and for each of the two suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, $850,000,000, for the 
purpose of making payments to State edu- 
cation agencies as provided in this title. 


Allotment to States 


Sec. 105. (a) The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 104 shall be allotted among 
the States on the basis of the income per 
child of school age, the number of children 
of school age, and the effort for public school 
purposes of the respective States. A State 
allotment under this section for any fiscal 
year shall be available for obligation by the 
State, in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, during such year and the next 
fiscal year (and for those two years only). 
Except as provided by section 106, such allot- 
ments shall be made as follows: The Com- 
missioner shall allot to each State for each 
fiscal year an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the sums appropriated pursuant to 
section 104 for such year as the product 
of— 

(1) the number of children of school age 
in the State in the preceding fiscal year, and 

(2) The State’s allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under subsection (b)). 


bears to the sum of corresponding products 
for all the States. 

(b) for purposes of this title— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) .50 and 
(B) the quotient obtained by dividing the 
income per child of school age for the State 
by the income per child of school age for 
all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Virgin Islands), except that 
(i) the allotment ratio shall in no case be 
less than .25 or more than .75 and (ii) the 
allotment ratio for Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, and the Virgin Islands shall be 
.75, (iii) the allotment ratio for the District 
of Columbia shall be .50, and (iv) the allot- 
ment ratio of any State shall be .50 for any 
fiscal year if the Commissioner finds that the 
cost of education in such State exceeds the 
median of such costs in all the States by a 
factor of 2 or more as determined by him on 
the basis of an index of the average per pupil 
cost of constructing minimum school fa- 
cilities in the States as determined for such 
fiscal year under section 15(6) of the Act of 
September 23, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
645), or, in the Commissioner’s discretion, 
on the basis of such index and such other 
statistics and data as the Commissioner shall 
deem adequate and appropriate. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner for each fiscal 
year, between July 1 and August 31 of such 
fiscal year, except that for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1961, such allotment ratios 
shall be promulgated as soon as possible 
after the enactment of this title. Allotment 
ratios for each fiscal year shall be computed 
on the basis of the average of the incomes 
per child of school age for the States and 
for all the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Virgin Islands) for the 
three most recent consecutive fiscal years 
for which satisfactory data are available 
from the Department of Commerce. Such 
promulgation shall be conclusive for the pur- 
poses of this title, except that the Commis- 
sioner may estimate and subsequently revise 
such allotment ratios, and, as so revised and 
promulgated, such promulgation shall be 
equally conclusive. 

(3) The term “income per child of school 
age” for any fiscal year for a State or for all 
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the States means the total personal income 
for the State or for all the States in the 
calendar year ending in such fiscal year (ex- 
clusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Sa- 
moa, the District of Columbia, and the Vir- 
gin Islands}, respectively, divided by the 
number of children of school age in the 
State or in all such States, respectively, in 
such fiscal year. 

(4) The term “child of school age” means 
a member of the population between the ages 
of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 


Maintenance and improvement of State and 
local support for public school financing 


Sec. 106. (a) The sum otherwise allocable 
to any State under section 105 for any fiscal 
year after the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1961, shall be reduced if such State’s effort 
for such fiscal year is not at least equal to 
such State’s base effort for such year, The 
amount of such reduction shall be the dif- 
ference between the State’s public school 
expenditures in such year and the public 
school expenditures it would have made in 
such year had it exerted the State’s base 
effort for such year. 

(b) The sum otherwise allocable to any 
State under section 105 for any fiscal year 
after the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, 
shall also be reduced if such State’s effort 
for such year is not at least equal to the 
State’s base effort for such year plus the 
average annual rate of increase in the na- 
tional effort over the five fiscal year period 
beginning July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 
1961. The amount of the reduction under 
this subsection (which shall be in addition 
to the reduction, if any, under subsection 
(a)) shall bear the same relation to the sum 
otherwise allocable to the State under section 
105, (1) as the difference between the State’s 
effort and the national effort for such year 
bears to the national effort for such year, or 
(2), if it would result in a smaller reduction, 
as the difference between the State’s expendi- 
ture per public school pupil and 110 per 
centum of the national expenditure per pub- 
lic school pupil for such year, bears to 110 
per centum of the national expenditure per 
public school pupil for such year. This 
subsection shall not apply to any State for 
any year for which the State’s effort equaled 
or exceeded the national effort for such year 
or the State’s expenditure per public school 
pupil equaled or exceeded 110 per centum 
of the national expenditure per public school 
pupil for such year. 

(c) The total reductions which may be 
made under subsections (a) and (b) from 
the sum otherwise allocable to a State for any 
fiscal year shall not exceed one-third of such 
sum. 

(ad) The sum of the reductions under this 
section for each fiscal year shall be real- 
lotted by proportionately increasing the al- 
lotments under section 105 for such year of 
those remaining States (other than the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, and the Virgin Islands) whose 
allotments for such year have not been re- 
duced under this section. 

(e) For purposes of this section— 

(1) (A) A “State’s effort” for any State 
for a fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (i) the State’s expenditure per pub- 
lic school pupil by (ii) the income per such 
pupil for the State; except that the State’s 
effort shall be deemed to be equal to the 
State’s base effort and to the national effort 
in the case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the District of 
Columbia, 

(B) A State’s “base effort’ for a fiscal year 
means the average State effort over the three 
immediately preceding fiscal years. 

(C) The “income per public school pupil” 
for a State or for all the States for any fiscal 
year means the total personal income for the 
State or for all the States in the calendar 
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year ending in such fiscal year (exclusive of 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands), respectively, divided by 
the number of public school pupils in the 
State or in all such States, respectively, in 
such fiscal year. 

(2) (A) The “national effort” for any 
fiscal year is the quotient obtained by divid- 
ing (i) the expenditure per public school 
pupil for all the States (exclusive of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia) by 
(ii) the income per such pupil for all such 
States. 

(B) The average annual rate of increase 
in the national effort over the five fiscal 
year period beginning July 1, 1956, and end- 
ing June 30, 1961, shall be determined by 
dividing the difference between the national 
effort for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1956, and for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1960, by four. 

(3)(A) The “public school expenditures” 
of any State in any fiscal year means the 
total expenditures by the State and sub- 
divisions thereof in such year for public ele- 
mentary and secondary education made from 
funds derived from State and local sources 
in the State (including payments in the na- 
ture of payments in lieu of taxes from any 
sources) . 

(B) The “expenditure per public school 
pupil” for any State for any fiscal year means 
the quotient obtained by dividing the State’s 
public school expenditures in such year by 
the number of its public school pupils for 
such year. 

(C) The “national expenditure per public 
school pupil” for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (i) the pub- 
lic school expenditures of all the States in 
such year (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
District of Columbia) by (ii) the number 
of public school pupils in all such States 
for such year. 

(4) The Commissioner’s determinations 
of the State effort, base effort, income, pub- 
lic school expenditures, and expenditure per 
public school pupil, for any State, and his 
determinations of the national effort, aver- 
age rate of increase, and expenditure per 
public school pupil, shall be conclusive for 
purposes of this title, except that the Com- 
missioner may estimate and subsequently 
revise any such determination, and as so re- 
vised, such determination shall be equally 
conclusive. 


Payment of allotments to States 


Sec. 107. Payments to States which have 
submitted and had approved their applica- 
tions under this title of Federal funds allot- 
ted to them pursuant to section 105 (as ad- 
justed by the application of the provisions 
of section 106 and as adjusted on account of 
overpayments or underpayments previously 
made) shall be made by the Commissioner 
on the basis of such estimates, in such in- 
stallments, and at such times, as may be 
reasonably required for expenditure by the 
States of the funds so allotted. 


State agency administrative costs 


Sec. 108. From the sums allotted to it 
under section 105, as adjusted by section 106, 
for each fiscal year, a State education agency 
may use such amount as it deems necessary 
for any supervision, services, and other costs 
of administering its activities under this ti- 
tle in that year, except that such amount 
shall not be more than whichever is the less- 
er of (1) ten cents multiplied by the number 
of public school pupils in the State during 
the prior fiscal year, and (2) $150,000, except 
that if, for any State, such lesser amount is 
less than $25,000, such amount shall be in- 
creased to $25,000. 


Special educational projects 


Sec. 109. Each State education agency 
may set aside, from the sums allotted to it 
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under section 105, as adjusted by section 
106 for any fiscal year, an amount equal to 
10 per centum of the sums s0 allotted to it 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, 
for paying part of the costs of pilot, dem- 
onstration, or experimental projects of local 
education agencies, and other public agen- 
cies or institutions operating a public school, 
which, in the determination of the State 
agency, are designed to meet public school 
problems or to develop or evaluate public 
school programs of a special or unique na- 
ture, including but not limited to— 

(1) remedial or special instructional pro- 
grams or services for pupils having special 
language or adjustment problems; 

(2) programs or services for adapting 
curriculums to the needs of deprived or dis- 
advantaged pupils; 

(3) programs or services for pupils from 
in-migrant or unusually mobile families; 

(4) programs for coordinating the school 
system planning and programs in the area 
served by the local education agency, with 
the planning and programs of other public 
or private nonprofit agencies dealing with 
problems related to the alleviation of the 
same deteriorated or depressed areas and of 
the families and children residing therein; 

(5) programs for developing new types of 
elementary or secondary instruction or pro- 
graming; 

(6) programs for developing multipurpose 
uses of elementary and secondary school 
facilities; 

(7) programs to stimulate improvements 
in construction, design or location of ele- 
mentary and secondary school facilities; 

(8) programs to encourage and stimulate 
educational excellence, including programs 
for exceptionally gifted children; 

(9) programs for the improvement of in- 
struction through the acquisition and utili- 
zation of audiovisual and other instruc- 
tional materials and equipment. 


State applications 


Sec. 110. (a) A State which desires to re- 
ceive its allotments under this title shall 
submit through its State education agency 
an application to the Commissioner which— 

(1) provides assurance that the State edu- 
cation agency shall be the sole agency for 
administering the funds received under this 
title; 

(2) provides for specifying at the begin- 
ning of each fiscal year the proportion of 
its allotment for such year that will be ex- 
pended for (A) public school teachers’ sal- 
aries, (B) the construction of public school 
facilities, and (C) other costs of providing 
public elementary and secondary education; 
and provides that such allotment, except for 
sums used in accordance with sections 108 
and 109, shall be used exclusively for such 
purposes; 

(3) sets forth criteria and procedures to 
insure that in allocating funds received un- 
der this title (exclusive of amounts to be 
used for projects under section 109 and 
amounts to be used under section 108) to 
local education agencies (A) the amounts 
to be used for school facilities construc- 
tion will be allocated within the State so 
that priority is given to local education 
agencies which, in the judgment of the State 
education agency, have the greatest need 
for additional school facilities and which are 
least able to finance the cost of needed 
school facilities, (B) the amounts to be used 
for teachers’ salaries will be allocated so that 
preference is given to local education agen- 
cies which, in the judgment of the State 
education agency, have the greatest need for 
additional teachers or increases in their 
teachers’ salaries and which are least able 
to finance such costs, and (C) the amounts 
to be used for other costs of providing public 
elementary and secondary education will be 
allocated so that preference is given to local 
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education agencies which, in the judgment 
of the State education agency, have the 
greatest need for assistance in paying such 
costs; 

(4) sets forth the criteria and procedures, 
consistent with the purposes of section 109, 
on the basis of which local education agency 
projects under such section will be approved 
by the State education agency; 

(5) provides assurance that every local 
education agency whose application for 
funds under this title is denied will be given 
an opportunity for a hearing before the 
State education agency; 

(6) sets forth procedures for such fiscal 
control and fund accounting procedures as 
may be necessary to assure proper disburse- 
ment of, and accounting for, funds paid to 
the State and by the State to the local edu- 
cation agencies under this title, which pro- 
cedures shall include provision for repay- 
ment to the United States of any sums 
received by the State from its allotment for 
any fiscal year under this title which are not 
obligated by it in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this title by the end of the fiscal 
year following that for which such allotment 
was made, or which are not expended in ac- 
cordance therewith by the end of the second 
fiscal year following that in which they were 
obligated (unless such sums have been de- 
ducted from subsequent payments pursuant 
to section 107); 

(7) provides assurance that the require- 
ments of section 112 will be complied with 
on all construction projects in the State as- 
sisted under this title; and 

(8) provides for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require and for access by the 
Commissioner, upon request, to the records 
upon which such information is based. 

(b) With respect to any public school op- 
erated by a public agency or institution 
other than a State or local education agency, 
and in the case of any State in which a State 
education agency has exclusive responsi- 
bility for financing the construction of 
school facilities or for the payment of teach- 
ers’ salaries within the entire State, within 
&@ given geographical area with the State, or 
with respect to particular categories of pub- 
lic schools, the Commissioner may modify 
or make inapplicable any of the provisions 
of subsection (a) with respect to funds 
specified for school construction or teach- 
ers’ salaries, as the case may be, to the ex- 
tent he deems such action appropriate in 
the light of the special governmental or 
school organization of such State. 


Review of State applications 


Sec. 111. (a) (1) The Commissioner shall 
approve an application of a State which ful- 
fills the conditions specified in section 110 
(a), and shall not finally disapprove a State 
application except after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing to the State 
education agency. 

(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State education agency, finds that 
such agency is not complying substantially 
with the provisions required to be included 
in its application under section 110(a), or 
that any funds have been diverted from the 
purposes for which they have been paid, the 
Commissioner shall forthwith notify the 
State education agency, and he shall there- 
after withhold further payments to the 
State under this title until there is no longer 
any such failure to comply, or, if compliance 
is impossible, there is a repayment, or an 
arrangement for repayment, of Federal 
moneys which have been diverted or im- 
properly expended. 

(b) (1) A State education agency dissatis- 
fied with a final action of the Commissioner 
under subsection (a) of this section may 
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appeal to the United States court of appeals 
for the circuit in which such State or agency 
is located by filing a petition with such 
court within sixty days after such final 
action. A copy of the petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Commissioner, or any officer 
designated by him for that purpose. The 
Commissioner thereupon shall file in the 
court the record of the proceedings on which 
he based his action, as provided in section 
2112 of title 28, United States Code. 

(2) Upon the filing of the petition referred 
to in paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the 
action of the Commissioner or to set it aside, 
in whole or in part, temporarily or perma- 
nently. The findings of the Commissioner 
as to the facts, if supported by substantial 
evidence, shall be conclusive, but the court, 
for good cause shown, may remand the case 
to the Commissioner to take further evidence, 
and the Commissioner may thereupon make 
new or modified findings of fact and may 
modify his previous action, and shall file in 
the court the record of the further proceed- 
ings. Such new or modified findings of fact 
shall likewise be conclusive if supported by 
substantial evidence. 

(3) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
action of the Commissioner shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifica- 
tion as provided in section 1254 of title 28, 
United States Code. 


Labor standards 


Sec. 112. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the performance of construction work fi- 
nanced in whole or in part under this title 
shall be paid wages at rates not Iess than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality to be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with the Davis- 
Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 276a— 
276c-5) for construction projects under this 
title, and every such employee shall receive 
compensation at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times his basic rate of pay for all 
hours worked in excess of eight hours in 
any workday cr forty hours in the workweek, 
as the case may be. The State education 
agency of each State shall take such steps 
as shall be necessary to assure that the wage 
standards required above shall be set out in 
each project advertisement for bids and in 
each bid proposal form and shall be made a 
part of the contract covering the project. 
The Secretary of Labor shall have with re- 
spect to the labor standards specified in this 
provision the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
of 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15) and 
section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (40 U.S.C. 276c). 

Sec. 113. The State education agency may 
waive the application of section 112 in cases 
or classes of cases where laborers or me- 
chanics, not otherwise employed at any time 
in the construction of the project, voluntar- 
ily donate their services for the purpose of 
lowering the costs of construction and the 
State education agency determines that any 
amounts saved thereby are fully credited to 
the education agency undertaking the con- 
struction. 

Definitions 

Sec, 114. For the purposes of this title— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

(2) The term. “local education agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of public 
schools in a city, county, township, school 
district, or political subdivision. 

(3) The term “State” includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 
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(4) The term “State education agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public schools, 

(5) The term “public. school pupils” 
means pupils in average daily attendance 
at public schools within a State, or within 
all of the States, as determined by the Com- 
missioner in accordance with criteria de- 
veloped by him to assure uniform deter- 
minations for all the States. 

(6) The term “public schools” means 
schools providing free education at public 
expense, under public supervision and di- 
rection and without tuition charge to resi- 
dent pupils, and which is provided as ele- 
mentary or secondary school education— 

(a) by a State or local education agency, 
or 

(b) if the State application approved un- 
der this title so provides, by another State 
or local public agency or institution. 

(7) The term “elementary and secondary 
education” shall not include any education 
provided below the kindergarten level or 
beyond grade 12. 

(8) The terms “school facilities” and 
“public school facilities” mean classrooms 
and related facilities (including furniture, 
instructional materials other than textbooks, 
equipment, machinery, and utilities neces- 
sary or appropriate for school purposes) for 
public schools, and interests in land (includ- 
ing site, grading, and improvement) on 
which such facilities are constructed. Such 
terms shall include gymnasiums and similar 
facilities, except those intended primarily for 
exhibitions for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 

(9) The terms “construct”, “construct- 
ing”, and “construction” include the prepa- 
ration of drawings and specifications for 
school facilities; erecting, building, acquir- 
ing, altering, remodeling, improving, or ex- 
tending school facilities; and the inspection 
and supervision of the construction of school 
facilities. 

(10) The term “teacher’’ means any mem- 
ber of the instructional staff of a public 
school as defined by the State education 
agency of each State. 

(11) The term “teachers’ salaries” means 
the monetary compensation paid to teachers 
for services rendered in connection with their 
employment. 

(12) The term “other costs of providing 
public elementary and secondary education” 
means any maintenance and operating cost 
of public elementary or secondary school 
education. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAWS 815 
AND 874 

Extension of temporary provisions of Public 
Law 815 


Sec. 201. (a) The first sentence of section 
38 of the Act of September 23, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 633), is amended by 
striking out “1961"" and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1964”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended (1) by striking out “1961” 
each time it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1964", and (2) by striking 
out “$40,000,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$60,000,000”. 

(c) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “1958-1959” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1961-1962”. 


Extension of temporary provisions of Public 
Law 874 
Sec. 202. The Act of September 30, 1950, 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 236-244), is amended 
by striking out “1961” each time it appears 
in sections 2(a), 3(b), and 4(a) and insert- 
ing “‘1964” in lieu thereof. 


Extension of laws to American Samoa 


Sec. 203. (a) The Act of September 30, 
1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 236-244), is 
amended by inserting “American Samoa,” 
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after “Guam,” each time it appears in sec. 
tions 3(d), 6(c), and 9(8). 

(b) The Act of September 23, 1950, as 
amended (20 U.S.C. 631-645), is amended by 
inserting “American Samoa,” after “Guam,” 
in section 15(13). 

Report of operations under these laws 


Sec. 204. The Commissioner shall submit 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for transmission to the Congress on 
or before January 1, 1963, a full report of 
the operation of Public Laws 815 and 874, 
as extended by this Act, including an analy- 
sis of the relation between Federal pay- 
ments under these laws and Federal pay- 
ments under title I of this Act, and his 
recommendations as to what the future re- 
lation between these laws and that title 
should be if they are further extended. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill as 
passed be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I take this 
opportunity to express my appreciation 
on the wonderful way in which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has man- 
aged this bill, which has now been 
passed. This bill and similar bills have 
been considered by this body over a 
period of approximately 13 or 14 years. 
I believe that the excellent job the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has done in managing 
this bill on this occasion entitles him 
to the gratitude of all Members of the 
Senate; and I wish to commend him 
and his associates on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare for the ex- 
tremely fine work they have done in 
connection with the passage of what 
I believe to be the most important bill 
the Senate will handle at this session. 

Mr. MORSE. Mtr. President, I under- 
stand that the Senate is ready to take 
up a conference report. Thereafter, I 
shall speak for several minutes in refer- 
ence to those who, in my judgment, are 
really responsible for the passage of this 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon that the bill as passed be 
printed? 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. Fu.sricnt], who has extended his 
congratulations to the senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] upon the mag- 
nificent job he has done in steering the 
bill through the Senate to its most suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I do not be- 
lieve that any other bill handled by the 
Senate over a period of many years has 
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received the diligent attention and the 
splendid guidance which this bill has re- 
ceived from the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon {Mr. Morse], who has constantly 
been in the Chamber, to give information 
and to discuss all points which might be 
raised in connection with the bill. I 
think the final passage by the Senate of 
this aid-to-education bill is largely due 
to his direction and to that of his asso- 
ciates on the committee. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
associate myself with the position taken 
by the various Senators who have spoken 
in commendation of the excellent floor 
leadership displayed by the able senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] in 
connection with the handling and pas- 
sage of this aid-to-education bill. For 
the first time in the history of our coun- 
try the Congress now has an opportunity 
to enact a bill which will provide Fed- 
eral aid to education; and no small part 
of the credit for that is due to the out- 
standing and very able leadership by 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] and also by those who have been 
associated with him. So I desire to 
join in the commendations of him for 
his dedication to this most important 
task. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, as one who worked 
closely in the vineyard with the senior 
Senator from Oregon, both in the sub- 
committee and in the full committee and 
on the floor of the Senate, in support of 
the bill, I pay my tribute to a great 
Senator who for the first time, I be- 
lieve, in his almost 18 years of service 
in this body, has had charge of a major 
piece of legislation. No one could have 
handled it with greater understanding 
or greater calm appreciation of the pas- 
sions which sometimes rock this body, 
or with greater understanding of how 
well such things can be accomplished 
by remaining calm. Certainly the Sena- 
tor from Oregon deserves the commen- 
dation of every other Member of the 
Senate. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. President, let me say, 
as one who has presided over the Senate 
during many of the hours of the debate 
on the aid-to-education bill which the 
Senate has just now passed, that I be- 
lieve I can speak, from personal observa- 
tion and experience, of the skill with 
which the bill has been handled. 

So, Mr. President, on the basis of that 
personal observation, I join in the en- 
comiums which have been expressed by 
so many Senators in commenting on the 
great skill displayed by the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, let me say 
that earlier today I expressed my 
thoughts in regard to the bill the Sen- 
ate has just now passed—the so-called 
Federal-aid-to-education bill. I do not 
wish to repeat those statements; to do 
SO would amount to gilding the lily. 

But I desire to take this occasion to 
express to the entire Senate my appre- 
ciation of the excellent cooperation 
shown during the past 7 or 8 days in the 
course of our consideration of this meas- 
ure, 
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Again I pay special tribute to the 
leadership and the floor managerial abil- 
ity displayed by the senior Senator from 
Oregon {Mr. Morse], who has per- 
formed magnificently in getting through 
the Senate this aid-to-education bill, a 
measure which truly deserves the name 
“The Morse Bill.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon that the bill as passed be 
printed? Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 





THE ALLOTMENT RATIO EQUATION 
USED IN S. 1021 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recorp, immediately fol- 
lowing the recording of the vote on S. 
1021, an analysis of the allotment ratio 
equation used in S. 1021, and a table 
comparing the allotment ratios and esti- 
mated State allotments of the bill with 
those produced by using a true inverse 
proportion of each State’s income per 
child. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


Senator Javirs and I offered, during con- 
sideration by the Senate of S. 1021, a different 
method of determining the amount of Fed- 
eral assistance to be extended to the public 
school systems of each State. I think the 
method Senator Javrrs and I proposed was 
logical, because it is based on need—and con- 
sists of adding the needs of the States rather 
than dividing among the States an arbitrary 
national appropriation. 

Our proposal, using essentially the Taft 
formula, would have defined the Federal 
responsibility, limited the Federal role, set a 
goal for increased efforts by the States, held 
up a standard for basic education, and ac- 
tually moved toward equality of opportunity. 
The administration formula does none of 
these things; it merely arranges the division 
of whatever sum is appropriated by fixing 
each State’s percentage share of the total. 

So I think there is a basic philosophical 
difference—a fundamental difference in ap- 
proach—which reflects our attitude toward 
Federal grants-in-aid. 

Our amendment was defeated. There- 
fore, it remains appropriate to examine on 
its own merits the allocation formula in 8. 
1021 as it has been passed by the Senate, 
for it is the heart of this bill. It is the 
heart of the bill not only because this bill 
will initiate a new Federal grant program, 
but also because there are very few restric- 
tions on the use of the Federal grants by 
State school systems, so that the national 
effect of the bill will be largely determined 
by its allocation of funds. 

For this reason, I would like to discuss 
briefiy the bill’s allocation formula—and 
more y its computation of allot- 
ment ratios for each State. I do so com- 
pletely apart from the amendment Senator 
Javits and I have offered, as a matter of in- 
formation and perhaps of interest. 


The central element of the allocation for- 
mula, by which the authorization in this 
bill is divided among States, is the allotment 
ratio. The allotment ratio is an index, com- 
puted to determine the relationship between 
the States in sharing the total sum appro- 
priated. 

For each State, the allotment ratio is mul- 
tiplied by the State’s number of school-age 
children. The result, or product, is totaled 
for all the States. The percentage of that 
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total represented by the product for each 
State is its share of the appropriation. 

I will limit my comments at this time to 
the computation of the allotment ratio it- 
self. For, aside from the number of chil- 
dren, the allotment ratio determines each 
State’s allocation. 

I doubt very much that the mathematical 
device specified by the bill, and used to pro- 
duce these allotment ratios, is generally un- 
derstood. In the past, it has been taken for 
granted. Yet, it is not simple, has not been 
clearly explained, and ought to be better 
justified. 

For example, I think itis assumed, by 
those who have looked at it, that the allot- 
ment ratio is proportional—that is, inversely 
proportional—to State income per child. The 
distinguished chairman of the subcommittee 
[Mr. Morss] has said in his explanations 
that the allotment ratio in the bill is in- 
versely proportional to State income per 
child. But while it is related to income, 
it is not truly proportional to the differ- 
ences in income between States. 

Furthermore, the variation from a true 
proportion is not constant—that is, pro- 
ducing an evenly expanded or compressed 
gradation—as some may think. On the 
contrary, at one end of the scale, among 
low-income States, relative differences are 
diminished, while at the other end, among 
high-income States, they are augmented. 

I have examined the formula. Its effect 
is this: For low-income States, the differ- 
ences in income are not fully reflected, so 
their allotments are smaller than they would 
be if truly proportional to relative income. 
For the high-income States, on the other 
hand, the differences from average or na- 
tional income per child are exaggerated, with 
the result that the allotments for these 
States, also, are reduced. 

Curiously enough, the income range of 
the States is such that this mathematical 
exercise does not change proportionately the 
spread between the richest and poorest 
States, which is maintained at, say, 3:1. 
This occurs because the figures for both 
the low- and high-income States are held 
down. That 3:1 contrast between the top 
and bottom figures, which appears to be 
the only measure many look at, of course 
fails to describe the pattern of distribution 
of funds, 
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I know that the point I have raised may 
seem elusive—for algebra is remote to most 
of us now. So I will explain the allot- 
ment ratio equation, give a few examples, 
provide a table of hypothetical figures, and 
a comparison of allotment ratios. 

The allotment ratio in the bill is com- 
puted in this way: State income per child 
is divided by national income per child, 
producing a percentage which indicates the 
State’s relative income. This percentage is 
multiplied by 0.50, and the result sub- 
tracted from 1. 

An inverse proportion, on the other hand, 
would be computed by simply dividing the 
national income per child by the State's 
income per child. 

The introduction of the constant, from 
which the direct proportion is subtracted un- 
der the bill’s equation, changes from a pro- 
portional relationship the pattern, if not 
necessarily the range, of the allotments. 

For example: Indiana and Michigan have 
approximately the national average income 
per child. South Carolina and Mississippi 
have only half that income per child. Con- 
necticut and New York have 1% times the 
national average income per child—the 
precise amounts, of course, depending on 
the base years and definitions chosen. 
Therefore, (1) under a proportional for- 
mula, a State like South Carolina would 
receive $2 compared to $1 paid to a State 
like Indiana having twice the income per 
child of South Carolina. But under the for- 
mula in this bill, such a State would receive 
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only $1.50, although its income is only half 
the national average: and (2) a State like 
Delaware or New York, on a proportional] ba- 
sis would have an allotment ratio two-thirds 
that of States at the national average, which 
have two-thirds the income per child of 
Delaware and New York. But under the for- 
mula in this bill, such a State receives only 
50 cents, compared to $1 for an average 
State. 

Using these examples, I point out again 
that the range between 50 cents for the high- 
est-income States and $1.50 for the lowest, 
under the bill’s allotment ratio equation, is 
coincidentally 1:3—just as it is between 67 
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cents and $2 under a proportional equation 
But both the high- and low-income States 
have nevertheless been disadvantaged by this 
mathematical device, if one views the true 
relationship of their incomes—for the allot- 
ment ratios of the middie-income States 
have become a larger share of the total. 


Iv 


I insert at this point a table of hypotheti- 
cal figures, assuming $10,000 as the national 
average income per child. The table com- 
pares the results obtained under the bill's 
equation, in the first column, with a true 
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venience, neither formula was halved. Of 
course, no State has income more than 1% 
times, or less than one-half, the national 
average; but this example was extended to 
make the effect of the mathematical device 
clear. 

A study of this small table will, I think, 
make clear the operation of the bill’s equa- 
tion, and its difference from an inverse pro- 
portion. It also illustrates how the income 
relationship between all the States—includ- 
ing the true relationship between States 
within the high-income or low-income 
groups—can be maintained by a proportional 








proportion, in the second column. For con- formula. 
Bill equation relationships ! Proportional relationships 
State income National in- “Allotment; National in- State income Inverse 
per child come per child ratio’ —_ | come per child per child proportion 
$20, 000 divided by $10, 000 equals 0 $10, 000 divided by $20, 000 equals 0. 50 
17, 500 . 10, 000 - 2 10, 000 $ 17, 500 +. .57 
15, 000 ? 10, 000 ? 50 i 10, 000 $ 15, 000 $ 67 
12, 500 ‘¢ 1), 000 + 75 10, 000 wi 12, 500 = . 80 
10, 000 7 10, 000 . 1.00 10, 060 - 10, 000 ” 1.00 
7, 500 # 10, 000 a 1. 25 10, 000 S 7, 500 & 1. 33 
5, 000 s 10, 000 1. 50 10, 000 . 5, 000 : 2. 00 
2, 500 * 10, 000 . 1.75 10, 000 " 2, 500 ” 4.00 
child” divided by “National income per child,”’ as expressed in S. 1021. It sets the 
U.S. national averace at 1.00, for convenient comparison with the inverse ratio. 


come per child” is equivalent to 1.00 minus half the quotient of “State income per 
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If my colleagues inquire about the for- 
mula in this bill, at the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or the Na- 
tional Education Association, I am sure they 
will be told about “pivot points” and 
“spreader factors,” and perhaps about other 
statistical mysteries (p. 204-205, hearings). 
However, I believe there is no particular mys- 
tery about the equation 1 minus 0.50 times 
the fraction representing relative State in- 
come. In casting up indexes, it is identical 
to 2 minus the whole fraction. This is the 
form I have used, because it is easier to 
understand. 

I do not know why the figures 1 minus 
0.50 are used—for this is not the way to 
find a reciprocal, as some assume—unless it 
is to make appear simple what is in fact 
arbitrary. Perhaps if the easier form, 2 
minus the relative income, were used, ques- 
tions would have arisen as to why 2, rather 
than 3 or 1.75, is employed. 

Any such figure substituted in the bill’s 
equation, however, not only changes the 
“spread,” but also changes rather sharply 
the pattern of the distribution. Only by 
using the inverse proportion can the true 
relationship of each State, not only to the 
national average but to every other State, 
be maintained. 

vI 

The limitations and perhaps distortions 
of this mathematical device embodied in 
the bill’s formula become apparent on ex- 
amination. Subtracting the State’s income 
ratio from a constant (in this case a con- 
stant double the value placed before the 
fraction) has a twofold result: 

1. No State, however poor, can have an 
allotment ratio more than double that of 
States at the national average. The effect 
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is to minimize the differences between the 
low-income States—so that the allotment 
for a very low-income State is not very dif- 
ferent from that for a State moderately 
below average. In terms of educational 
needs, I should think this a limiting ap- 
proach. 

2. As fortunate States approach double 
the national average income, their allot- 
ment ratios rapidly go to zero. Therefore, 
an increase in the income of the States will 
disproportionately reduce their allotments. 
(In the event a State or the District of Co- 
lumbia should have more than double the 
national income per child in any year, it 
would have a negative allotment ratio.) 
Of course in the bill, a floor of 0.25 is put 
under these allotment ratios to protect the 
highest income States. 


VII 


I am well aware that this mathematical 
device has been incorporated in bills for 
years. It has been in bills I have sponsored. 
Apparently, however, it has never been fully 
satisfactory. In the Hill-Burton formula, 
for example, it is squared in order to in- 
crease its weighting. At other times, as in 
S. 8 as reported last year, the allotment 
ratio was used both to compute the Federal 
allocation to each State, and also to fix the 
proportion of State matching required. 
Most of these manipulations are compli- 
cated, and somewhat arbitrary. 

If a general gradation between all the 
States, such as S. 1021 now provides, is to 
be used for Federal grant programs which 
are not matched, it seems to me that the 
simple inverse ratio of income would be 
justifiable, fair, and could be more widely 
understood. 

For anyone interested in a simpler for- 
mula, making each State’s allotment truly 
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Proportional formula 


proportional to (a) school age population, 
and (b) relative income per child, I include 
a table showing such allotment ratios, com- 
pared to the allotment ratios under S. 1021 
for each State. I have also had the State 
dollar allotments estimated, and ask unan- 
imous consent that the table be printed in 
the RECORD. 

This formula could be provided by using 
the following language in section 105(b) of 
Senate bill 1021: 

“(1) The allotment ratio for my State 
shall be the quotient obtained by dividing 
the income per child of school age for all the 
States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands) 
by the income per child of school age for the 
State, except that (i) the allotment ratio for 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Virgin Islands shall be 1.50 and (ii) the 
allotment ratio of any State shall be 1.00 
for any fiscal year if the Commissioner 
finds * * *° etc. 

VIII 


I have taken some pains to analyze the 
mathematical equation embodied in what is 
now the administration’s allocation for- 
mula, because I know its effects are not wide- 
ly understood. I have done so because I 
think it worth while, when acting on a bill 
as important as this one—which initiates 
a new program, and which incorporates a 
formula by which billions will be distrib- 
uted—to make its central points plain to all. 

Talk of formulas may appear a dull or 
technical subject. Nevertheless, it is ob- 
vious that many who are vitally interested 
in how much each State receives, and in the 
method of allocating funds, have not under- 
stood this formula. Perhaps for that reason 
it has been helpful to raise questions about 
its logic, its principles, and its effects. 


Stale allotments under (1) S. 1021 as reported and (2) using the inverse proportion of income-per-child as the “allotment 


Percent of authorization 


8. 1021 as 





“Allotment '!| State allotment Inverse State allotment S.1021as | Proportional 
| ratio” proportion introduced reported formula 
ko ii 0. 5000 $5, 215, 540 0. 662 $6, 273, 000 0.99 0. 61 0. 738 
1.0000 1, 111, 660 1.000 1, 003, 000 -08 18 - 118 
. 5718 1, 239, 504 - 700 1, 377, 000 -17 15 . 162 
. 5884 40, 652, 380 . 708 44, 455, 000 5. 66 4,79 5. 230 
. 6466 16, 592, 271 . 739 17, 229, 500 2,16 1.96 2.027 
- 6722 | 46, 230, 357 753 47, 064, 500 7.92 5,44 5, 687 
. 7076 31, 516, 867 774 31, 331, 000 3. 50 3.71 3, 686 
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Comparison—Slate allotments under (1) S. 1 
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021 as reported and (2) using the inverse proportion of income-per-child as the ‘allotment 


ratio’’—Centinued 











States ranked by income per school-age child (U.S. equals $8,681.28). _ 
doubled—for direct comparison with the inverse pro- 
portion. Doubling does not change the State allotments. 


18, 1021 “allotment ratio” 









Proportional formula substitutes for above: 


&. 1021 “allotment ratio”: 1.00 minus 0.50 times 



























Proportional formula Percent of authorization 
|“Allotment'!| State allotment Inverse State allotment 
| ratio”’ proportion 
. 7224 $14, 789, 750 . 783 $14, 569, 000 1.77 1.74 
. 7388 1, 040, 292 . 793 1, 011, 500 .14 -12 ‘ 
. 8720 39, 517, 893 . 887 36, 533, 000 4.31 4. 65 4. 298 
. 8940 44, 026, 417 - 904 40, 460, 000 4.04 5.18 4. 760 
. 9320 3, 433, 585 . 928 3, 136, 500 -27 .40 . 369 
. 9300 13, 681, 203 . 935 12, 503, 500 1.35 1. 61 1, 471 
9536 37, 928, 701 . 955 34, 552, 500 4. 06 4.47 4. 065 
- 9568 12, 976, 374 . 959 11, 815, 000 1.71 1.53 1.390 
. 9762 18, 520, 779 - 977 16, 847, 000 1.84 2.18 1.982 
1.0120 22, 781, 255 1.012 20, 706, 000 2. 55 2. 68 2. 436 
1. 0304 8, 896, 358 1.031 8, 092, 000 1.07 1.05 - 952 
1. 0416 21, 923, 016 1.043 19, 949, 500 2.87 2. 58 2. 347 
1.0510 726, 162 1.0f4 2, 482, 000 - 26 .32 - 292 
1.0518 9, 042, 171 1. 055 8, 245, 000 1.07 1. 06 . 970 
1. 0584 20, 021, 484 1. 062 18, 258, 000 1.74 2. 36 2. 148 
1. 0756 1, 793, 553 1. 082 1, 640, 500 . 23 . 21 . 193 
1. 0520 7, 357, 227 1. 089 6, 732, 000 . 80 . 87 . 792 
1. 0904 11, 111, 415 1. 099 10, 174, 500 1. 42 1.31 1. 197 
1. 1014 14, 386, 515 1.113 13. 209, 000 1. 69 1. 69 1. 554 
1. 1156 18, 394, 829 1. 131 16, 949, 000 1. 96 2.16 1. 994 
1. 1234 3, 888, 736 1. 139 3, 587, 000 4 - 46 . 422 
1. 1734 3, 739, 329 1. 210 3, 502, 000 .47 .4 . 412 
1. 1786 58, 063, 833 1. 218 54, 527, 500 6. 05 6, 84 6.415 
1. 1786 5, 175, 297 1. 218 4, 862, 000 . 62 . 61 . 572 
1. 1790 7, 405, 140 1. 218 6, 953, 000 . 04 .87 .818 
1. 1972 2, 083, 288 1. 244 1, 972, 000 -22 - 25 . 242 
1. 2146 12, 602, 078 1. 273 12, 002, 000 1.79 1.48 1.412 
1. 2224 23, 803, 278 1. 286 22, 754, 000 2. 68 2. 80 2. 677 
1. 2736 4, 459, 796 1.377 4, 386, 000 -49 . 52 . 516 
1. 2778 6, 321, 123 1. 385 6, 222, 000 87 74 - 732 
1, 2862 4, 408, 622 1. 401 4, 360, 500 - 56 . 51 . 513 
1. 3074 6, 370, 666 1. 444 6, 392, 000 .79 . 75 . 752 
1. 3140 22, 202, 969 1. 458 22, 389, 000 2. 26 2. 61 2. 634 
1, 3276 12, 913, 602 1. 487 13, 141, 000 1.6 1. 52 1, 546 
1. 4, 535, 574 1. 562 4, 734, 500 -47 . 53 . 557 
1. 3654 23, 526, 845 1. 576 24, 675, 500 2.93 2.77 2. 903 
1. 3834 28, 045, 856 1.619 29, 852, 000 3.31 3.30 3. 512 
1, 3956 21, 409, 762 1. 654 23, 060, 500 2.19 2.52 2. 713 
1. 4254 33, 751, 156 1.740 37, 442, 500 4.19 3.97 4. 405 
1.4412 24, 005, 156 1. 790 27,098, 000 2.96 2.82 3. 188 
1. 5000 12, 867, 468 2. 002 15, 606, 000 1.58 1.51 1. 836 
1. 5000 20, 398, 967 2.089 25, 814, 500 2. 29 2. 40 3. 037 
1. 5000 17, 480, 858 2. 507 26, 554, 000 2.21 2. 06 3. 124 
1, 5000 1, 565, 588 . 608 1, 734, 000 .24 .18 : 
1. 5000 500, 247 1. 500 204, 000 . OF - 06 
1. 5000 21, 093, 754 1. 500 19, 167, 500 2.48 
1. 5000 194, 541 1.00 SE Recon tances .02 
1. 5000 277, 915 1. 500 000 .03 
coodaelbapageuasseel 850, 000, 000 j_....----..... 100. 00 
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national income per child 


State income per child 





INTER-AMERICAN APPROPRIATION 
BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 6518) making appro- 
priations for the inter-American social 
and economic cooperation program, and 
the Chilean reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation program, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1961, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? Without objection, the re- 
port is considered and agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the request of the Senator 
from Arizona was for the present consid- 
eration of the report. I think the Chair 
was a little too hasty in anticipating that 


a motion that the Senate agree to the 
report would be made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest by the Senator from Arizona was 
for the present consideration of the re- 


port. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its action on a certain amendment of 
the Senate to House bill 6518, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 6518) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the inter-Ameri- 
can social and economic cooperation program 
and the Chilean reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation program for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes,” and 
coneur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: “: Provided, That the 
funds herein appropriated shall not be 
available to be loaned or reloaned at in- 
terest rates considered to be excessive by 
the Inter-American Development Bank or 
higher than the legal rate of interest of the 
country in which the loan is made.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, before 
I move the adoption of the conference 
report, I want to make a brief statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Arizona is 
speaking on agreeing to the conference 
report, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
necessary to get the conference report 
agreed to. Then the question will be on 
the amendment. 

Mr.. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, has the conference report been 
agreed to? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, was the conference report 
agreed to earlier, with the exception of 
the provision which is in controversy? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Nothing has been 
done. I have not moved to do anything 
yet. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
conference report does not include the 
amendment that the Senator from Dela- 
ware had in the original bill. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I do not want us to move too 
fast so that we lose the step the Senator 
from Delaware wants to take. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
Delaware will have an opportunity after 
I make a statement. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a further parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Has a 
motion been made to adopt the confer- 
ence report? 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
to make it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
automatic. The question is on agreeing 
to the conference report. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But the 
Chair has stated the conference report 
does not include the amendment in con- 
troversy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Dakota is correct. 
The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, it is 
customary to have the leader of the con- 
ference report heard, and I hope the 
Chair is not going to rule he cannot be 
heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I was 
recognized, and I would like to make a 
statement in regard to the conference 
report. 

The conferees met on the Williams 
amendment, relating to interest rates, 
this afternoon. Every effort was made 
by the managers on the part of the Sen- 
ate to influence the conference to stipu- 
late that loans, or a large percentage of 
the loans, were not to be made at an 
interest rate in excess of 8 percent per 
annum. 

The managers on the part of the House 
were adamant on this matter, maintain- 
ing that it would hamstring the pro- 
gram at a crucial time in that area of 
the world. 

The Senate conferees were aware of 
the desire on the part of the President to 
sign this bill into law prior to his trip 
abroad, which takes place in the immedi- 
ate future. The House conferees stated 
that they would never agree to the Sen- 
ate amendment. In view of this fact, 
the Senate conferees agreed, in order to 
secure passage of the bill, that the com- 
promise language should be adopted. 
That compromise language is: 

Provided, That the funds herein appro- 
priated shall not be available to be loaned 
or reloaned at interest rates considered to 
be excessive by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank or higher than the legal rate of 


interest of .the country in which the loan 
is made. 


Then this language was placed in the 


statement on the part of the managers 
of the House: 


The conferees direct that quarterly reports 
be made te the Foreign Relations and Ap- 


It has not. Iam going 
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propriations Committees of the Senate and 
the Foreign Affairs and Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House by the President or 
such officer as he may designate showing 
loans made and rates of interest charged 
thereon. 


Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Arizona to agree to the conference 
report. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, it is my understanding that 
after we agree to the conference report 
the Senator’s motion will be to recede on 
the Senate amendment and to accept the 
House amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair does not know what the next 
motion will be, but the next step will 
be laying the amendment before the 
Senate. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House amendment is before the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, as I understand it, the ques- 
tion now is on agreeing to the House 
amendment, which in effect takes out the 
Williams amendment. Is that correct? 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Is it not true that 
the conference report cannot be adopted 
in an effective way until after the report 
is first adopted without the disagreed-to 
amendment, and then after the Senate’s 
position has been taken on the amend- 
ment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The amendment is 
in disagreement. The report is in dis- 
agreement as of now, before the Senate 
acts on the amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask that the clerk read the 
amendment which the conferees recom- 
mend. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Provided, That the funds herein appro- 
priated shall not be available to be loaned 
or reloaned at interest rates considered.to be 
excessive by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank or higher than the legal rate of 
interest of the country in which the loan 
is made. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, as I understand the situation 
this amendment is in two sections. The 
first section provides: That the funds 
herein appropriated shall not be avail- 
able to be loaned or reloaned at interest 
rates considered to be excessive by the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 

The next clause is: or higher than the 
legal rate of interest of the country in 
which the loan is made. 

My parliamentary inquiry is this: As 
I interpret this amendment, the bank 


The 
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can elect to operate under either of these 
provisos, if it so desires. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is in the alternative. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
amendment is in the alternative then the 
bank can elect to lend the money at rates 
not in excess of the legal rate of interest 
in the country, or if it wants to go higher 
than the legal rate of interest in the 
country, as I understand the other pro- 
viso, it can lend the money at any rate of 
interest which the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank considers not to be ex- 
cessive, even though it may be 20 or 30 
percent. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will have to leave it to the Sen- 
ate to interpret the amendment. The 
Chair cannot interpret the meaning of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I think it can be so inter- 
preted. It reads “either/or.” I dis- 
cussed this matter with the Parliamen- 
tarian earlier. We want this legislative 
record clear whether it does or does not 
provide that the legal rate of interest of 
the country would necessarily, be the 
ceiling. If not, then the sky is the limit. 
But even if it does so provide, it still 
raises the ceiling to the legal rates of the 
countries involved, which in this instance 
run as high as 15 percent. That is nearly 
double the original ceiling established in 
the original Senate amendment. 

As I interpret the amendment, after 
discussing it with the Parliamentarian, 
the bank could lend money to these 
building and loan associations and then 
they in turn could reloan the money at 
rates from 12 to 15 percent, or even high- 
er if the bank decided the rates were 
not excessive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair cannot make any better interpre- 
tation than can any other Member of 
the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
merely shows the confusion of the con- 
ference report. I will say, for the bene- 
fit of the Senate, that I discussed this 
question with the present Parliamentar- 
ian. I discussed it with the gentleman 
who was acting as Parliamentarian a 
couple of hours ago, and both were in 
complete agreement that under this 
amendment, there will be no effective 
ceiling on which the money can be 
loaned or reloaned. It is solely at the 
discretion of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. As the Bank lends the 
money, it can make the rate the legal 
rate of interest in the country in which 
the money is being loaned, or if the Bank 
thinks the interest rate is too low it can 
lend it at any rate which is not consid- 
ered to be excessive by the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bank. 

I recognize that there can be different 
interpretations, but no interpretation 
can be given which would prevent them 
from going as high as 15 percent. 

I think we should understand that if 
we agree to the House amendment, we 
will in effect be rejecting the 8-percent 
ceiling which the Senate adopted last 
week. Without the Williams amend- 
ment there is no limitation. 

Even if the loans were restricted to 
the legal interest ceiling of the country 
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the interest charged still could be as 
high as 15 percent in these Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

As I said before, the U.S. Government 
is not even going to get 15 percent in- 
terest. We will loan the money at 4142 
or 5 percent interest to a group operat- 
ing within these countries, and under 
the terms of the conference report we 
would say, “It is all right for you to take 
the money which you borrow from the 
U.S. Government at 5 percent interest 
and reloan it at 12 percent or 15 per- 
cent, or, if you see fit, at 30 percent 
interest. There is no effective ceiling. 
They can loan it at any interest rate 
they wish, do it in the name of the U.S. 
Government” and then pocket the profit. 

We would be damned as Shylocks for 
trying to exploit the people in the South 
American countries. 

I shall be glad to yield to any member 
of the conference committee if he wishes 
at this time to put a different interpre- 
tation on the House amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CARROLL. What is the parlia- 
mentary situation? I have listened to 
the able Senator from Arizona. The 
Senator is asking for approval of a con- 
ference report; is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
made by the Senator from Arizona, 
which was to concur in the House 
amendment. 

Mr.CARROLL. The secondary situa- 
tion is that we have the amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware before us; is 
that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
House amendment is an amendment to 
the original amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware, which was incorporated 
in the bill. 

Mr. CARROLL. If the Senator from 
Delaware will yield, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Arizona, in view of the 
statements of the Senator from Dela- 
ware, about the conference report. How 
did the conferees meet the arguments 
of the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The amendment is: 

Provided, That the funds herein appropri- 
ated shall not be available to be loaned or 
reloaned at interest rates considered to be 
excessive by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank or higher than the legal rate of 


interest of the country in which the loan is 
made. 


It is a double negative. Both those 
conditions must be met. It does not 
refer to one or the other, but refers to 
both of them. 

_Mr. CARROLL. It is late in the eve- 
ning. We have had a hard day. We 
are trying to reach an understanding. 
We would like to support the Senator 
from Arizona. We wish to understand 
the statement and position of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

What is the position of the able Sen- 
ator from Arizona as to meeting the 
argument of the Senator from Delaware? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I understood the Sen- 
ator from Delaware to say that this 
language could be taken either one way 
or the other. My interpretation, and the 
idea the conferees had—I am sure this 
will be confirmed by other Senators—is 
that this is what we might call a double 
negative: 

The funds * * * shall not be * * * 
loaned or reloaned at interest rates con- 
sidered to be excessive by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank or higher than the 
legal rate of interest of the country * * * . 


It cannot be either one. It is not an 
“either/or” provision. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CARROLL. If the Senator from 
Delaware will yield further, the Senator 
from Arizona is an able Senator, with 
many years of service in the Senate. 
The Senator knows the Senate wishes to 
vote on the question. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. Is the Senator from 
Arizona satisfied that the language meets 
the spirit and the intent of the com- 
promise between the House and the Sen- 
ate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. If that had been the 
case, the House would have adopted the 
Senate provision. They would not do 
so before. They would not take any- 
thing for a long time. Finally we com- 
promised on this language. 

Mr. CARROLL. Why would not the 
House conferees take anything, I ask 
the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There were various 
arguments. One was that if we men- 
tioned a rate of interest that would be 
the rate of interest, in the South Ameri- 
can countries, there would not be any 
interest rate lower. It might be possible 
in some countries, it was said, to loan 
money at 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 or 7 percent 
interest, but if we said “8 percent,” that 
would be it. 

Another argument was that the So- 
viet Union is supplying money in those 
countries at 2 or 3 percent interest. If 
a rate of interest were mentioned the 
argument would be made, among the So- 
viet lovers, at least, “Get your money 
from the Soviet Union. You can get it 
cheaper there than from the United 
States.” 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator 
from Arizona believe that by his recom- 
mendation we can protect ourselves 
from investors who are speculators and 
profiteers as to interest rates? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of course, because I 
believe the management of the Bank will 
not permit anything of that kind. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I will yield to Senators in 
a moment. I yielded to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

First, I point out in answer to the re- 
marks of the Senator from Colorado that 
the conferees completely eliminated, for 
all effective purposes, the so-called Wil- 
liams amendment, which was approved 
by the Senate by a vote of 95 to 0. The 
amendment is out. Accepting the inter- 
pretation of the Senator from Arizona as 
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to the House action, then any interest 
up to the legal rate of interest in these 
countries can be charged. 

I will read to Senators some of those 
legal interest rates: 10 percent in Ar- 
gentina; 12 percent in Brazil; 15 percent 
in Chile; 8 percent in Colombia; 10 per- 
cent in Ecuador; 12 percent in Para- 
guay; 134% percent in Peru; and 9% 
percent in Uruguay. 

Those are the rates under the chair- 
man’s interpretation of the conferees’ 
action. Those rates are outrageous. 

I read the first part of the amendment: 

Provided, That the funds herein appro- 
priated shall not be available to be loaned 
or reloaned at interest rates considered to 
be excessive by the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank * * *. 


Frankly, under that language I doubt 
that there is any limitation. 

Mr. CARROLL and Mr. JACKSON ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Delaware is certainly aware of what we 
passed, because he was the sponsor of 
the amendment giving the Senate’s 
viewpoint. Specifically, in a few words, 
what is the disagreement of the Senator 
from Delaware with the recommenda- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
motion of the Senator from Arizona is 
agreed to the original amendment of 
the Senator from Delaware which placed 
an 8-percent ceiling on interest rates, 
will be completely eliminated from the 
bill. In place of that we shall be incor- 
porating in the bill a provision that the 
funds may be loaned or reloaned at in- 
terest rates running as high as 15 per- 
cent. 

The Williams amendment approved by 
the Senate said the interest rate should 
not exceed 8 percent either on the 
original loan or on the secondary loan. 
We would be better to defeat the bill 
than to approve such usurious rates. 
We will make enemies, not friends, of 
the people being exploited by these ex- 
orbitant rates. Remember, these loans 
presumably are for the little borrowers. 

We were told, before the Williams 
amendment was adopted, in discussions 
with the Treasury Department, that the 
amendment would work. Later some 
questions were raised. 

Yesterday, at the request of the ma- 
jority leader {[Mr. MANSFIELD], a meeting 
was arranged with the Treasury Depart- 
ment representatives in his office. I 
believe that was at 4 o’clock yesterday 
afternoon. I attended that meeting. 
The Senator from Vermont was present. 
They pointed out why some in the State 
Department felt the amendment ought 
to be modified. I explained how I 
thought it would work and why I felt it 
was necessary. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? Who thought the 
amendment ought to be changed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment said that while the State Depart- 
ment thought the amendment ought to 
be changed, they recognized the merits 
of my arguments and would confer with 


I yield 
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them again and call back. They ap- 
peared to be impressed with and sym- 
pathetic to my arguments. 

Mr. CARROLL. In what degree was 
it asked that the amendment be 
changed? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
State Department wanted the amend- 
ment changed so that there would be no 
ceiling on the interest rates. I objected. 
I made the point that the interest rate 
ceiling would work in those countries 
because all we had to do was to adopt the 
same principle we have in the Farmers 
Home Administration, which makes cer- 
tain types of loans. In Peru, where 
there is a 12- or 15-percent interest 
rate, we could set up a special invest- 
ment company to finance the small 
homes or home mortgages. This is 
American money. We could say, “The 
money may be loaned or reloaned at 
rates of interest not exceeding the 8- 
percent ceiling. Remember, we are not 
going to get any of this money back, and 
if we furnish it the very least we can 
do is to control its use. 

At least, if we loaned the money at a 
low rate of interest we would create 
some good will. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield in just a moment. One of the rep- 
resentatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment who was present at the meeting 
said: 

I think you have an excellent point. Such 
provision would make sure the money would 
go to the people. We are going back and 
present this case to them and see if they 
will not agree, then we will call you. 


I have not heard from him since. 

Mr. CARROLL. Do the Senate con- 
ferees, including the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Hayvpen], feel that there ought 
to be a change from the position which 
the Senate took a few days ago? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, Ido 
not want to recede from our position. 

Mr. CARROLL. I understood that 
was what the Senator from Delaware 
said. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, I 
did not. After the objections arose in 
the House we had a meeting, but when 
I left that meeting with the representa- 
tives of the Treasury Department I left 
with a clear understanding that they 
would call back after taking my pro- 
posal up with the Department. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator said 
“they.” Does he mean the House or the 
Treasury? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Treasury Department. 

So far as I am concerned, as the au- 
thor of the amendment, no representa- 
tive of the Treasury Department or the 
Siate Department has come to me and 
said, “Your amendment will not work.” 
They have had the one conference, which 
I have just described. They left the 
conference yesterday afternoon and in 
effect said, “We think you have raised 
some excellent points. We think it will 
work.” 

A few moments ago one of the argu- 
ments against my position made on the 
floor of the Senate was that Russia is 
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building up a great deal of good will in 
Latin American countries because Russia 
is lending money at rates of 2 to 3 per- 
cent to those people. 

I ask the question: How are we going 
to offset that influence by going into the 
same country and charging the people 12 
and 15 percent in interest rates? If we 
are going to put the dollars of American 
taxpayers into those countries, why do 
we not make sure that the money will 
go to the people in the countries at rea- 
sonable rates and not to some group in 
a particular country who will take our 
American dollars at 5 percent and use 
them to exploit. their own people by 
charging rates of 12 to 15 percent? 

Mr. CARROLL. I voted for the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware because it appealed to me. I liked 
it; I liked the principle. Was the Sena- 
tor from Delaware one of the conferees 
on the part of the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No; I 
was not. I did not know the conferees 
were even meeting this afternoon. The 
last report I had was that the depart- 
ments thought that they would be able 
to work it out. The next thing I knew 
the amendme t had been eliminated 
from the bill on the flimsy excuse that 
the President wants to rush the bill 
through in order that he can sign it be- 
fore he leaves for Europe. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to pro- 
pound a question to the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, the Senator 
from Arizona [{Mr. Haypen], for the 
purpose of determining the legislative 
history and the legislative intent. Is it 
his understanding that we would not be 
bound by the legal limit of interest in 
a given country in case a determination 
were made that the legal limit was ex- 
cessive? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of course, it would 
depend upon the judgment of the Bank. 
It does not have to go to the legal rate. 

Mr. JACKSON. In other words, we 
could determine that, from our point of 
view, the maximum legal rate of inter- 
est was excessive. Therefore, a determi- 
nation could be made to charge a rate 
lower than the legal rate on the grounds 
that it is excessive. Is that the inter- 
pretation of the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is no question 
on that point. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is that the intent of 
the conferees? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then 
the Senator is correct. I agree with that 
interpretation. There is nothing in the 
House amendment that provides that 
the rate could not go lower. By the 
same token, there was nothing in the 
Senate amendment which provided that 
8 percent must be charged. A lower 
rate could be charged under either. The 
difference is that my amendment placed 
a much lower ceiling on these rates. 

I promised to yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Case]. I yield 
to him now. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, when the bill was originally 
before the Senate, the Senator from 
Delaware very properly, I think, raised 
the question of excessive interest rates, 
but he stated, and others stated that 
since the bill was an appropriation bill, 
it would not be possible to legislate on 
it by an amendment. 

I ventured to suggest at the time the 
bill was before the Senate that lan- 
guage could be offered that would be 
in order if it were not legislative, 
that is, if it were an amendment 
which was written in terms of a 
firm limitation that would not require 
legislation. So I drafted an amendment 
and handed it to the Senator from Dela- 
ware, and he subsequently offered it. 
It had an absolutely flat limitation that 
the interest rate should not exceed 8 
percent. Had the conferees agreed 
upon the amendment in the form in 
which the Senate agreed to it, or had 
they agreed with a change of the 8 per- 
cent to 10 percent or 12 percent or to 
some other fixed absolute amount so 
that it would not require any discretion 
on the part of anyone, or would not add 
duties to any officers of the Govern- 
ment, it could have been in the con- 
ference report. But under the rules of 
the House, very particularly, and also 
the rules of the Senate, legislation may 
not be agreed to by conferees on an ap- 
propriation bill. If it were not legisla- 
tion, tt could have been in the confer- 
ence report. 

The amendment as it came back is 
really legislation, because it provides 
some discretion on the part of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. So very 
properly, then, with the amendment in 
disagreement, the conferees on the part 
of the House went back to the House 
with the amendment in disagreement. 
It was legislative on the face of it. The 
record shows it was brought up for a 
separate vote in the House, and the 
House concurred by receding from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate. 

That amendment has two phases. 
The first phase provides: 

The funds herein appropriated shall not be 
available to be loaned or reloaned at interest 
rates considered to be excessive by the Inter- 
American Development Bank, * * *. 


A period could have been placed at the 
end of that sentence, and that would 
have been the only ceiling. But drafters 
of the House amendment did not pro- 
pose to stop at that particular point. A 
provision was added that there may be 
another ceiling. 

The following clause was added: 

Or higher than the legal rate of interest 
of the country to which the loan is made. 


I submit that any fair reading and 
analysis of the amendment will show 
that there are in effect two ceilings, and 
that the money made available herein 
may not be loaned or reloaned at rates 
higher than either ceiling. It may not 
be loaned at a ceiling higher than what 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
considers to be excessive, and that might 
be some percentage below the legal rate 
of interest in a given country. If the 
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Inter-American Bank said that the rate 
was excessive, that ceiling would oper- 
ate. If that ceiling did not operate, and 
if the Bank did not regard the legal 
rate as excessive, then— 

The funds herein appropriated shall not 
be available to be loaned or reloaned at in- 
terest rates * * * higher than the legal rate 
of interest of the country to which the loan 
is made. 


I submit that the only meaning of the 
language as agreed to by the House is 
that a loan may not be made at a rate 
higher than the legal rate of interest of 
the country to which it is loaned, and 
if the legal rate of interest is higher 
than the Inter-American Development 
Bank thinks would be excessive, the 
lower ceiling placed by the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank would be the 


one that would operate. 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
yield in amoment. I would like to make 
a brief comment in connection with this 
question. 

First, in order that Senators may 
know that there will be a yea-and-nay 
vote, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
the pending motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator from South Da- 
kota, very properly, has placed his inter- 
pretation upon the amendment. When 
I read the amendment as it came back, 
I saw that it could be interpreted in 
either of two ways. Such confusion 
should not exist on any legislative pro- 
posal. Our intent should be clear. I 
discussed this subject with both Parlia- 
mentarians and was advised that it 
could be interpreted as an alternative 
method. 

My first point is that if the amend- 
ment can be interpreted as an alterna- 
tive method by two of the best Parlia- 
mentarians in Congress, certainly the 
State Department, which from the be- 
ginning has not wanted a ceiling, would 
interpret the amendment in the most 
liberal manner. 

My second point is this: If the con- 
ferees did not intend this method to be 
an alternative method, why did they not 
use clearer language? 

The Senate amendment was clear 
enough. That was the trouble—it was 
too clear for comfort. The State De- 
partment could not find a way around 
the clear intent of the Senate. 

I believe that even 8 percent was high. 
I do not understand how the State De- 
partment feels that it can make friends 
in Latin America by taking American 
taxpayer dollars and turning them over 
to a local group in those countries, and 
then allowing the group to charge 12, 15, 
or 20 percent in interest, pocketing the 
difference between these rates and the 
5 percent they will pay. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I do not believe this 
is a parliamentary question at all. I be- 
lieve it is a question of semantics. I 
think it is a question of interpretation 
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of words. Senators are entitled to have 
an understanding in their own minds 
based on their own experience as to what 
words mean. 

I completely agree with the interpre- 
tation of the words made by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
{[Mr. Case]. It seems to me very clear 
that this is in the reduplicative and that 
it provides as follows: No loan shall be 
made, certainly, if the rate is more than 
the legal rate in the country where the 
loan is to be made; and beyond that, if 
the Board of the Bank feels that the rate 
is excessive, notwithstanding that legal 
rate in the country of the loan, even if 
the proposed rate is below the legal rate, 
it may turn it down if it thinks it is 
excessive. 

I see no other possible interpretation 
of the wording. I agree completely with 
the junior Senator from South Dakota. 
I do not think this is at all a parliamen- 
tary question. The Senator from Flor- 
ida understands the wording to. mean 
that if the rate proposed is greater than 
the legal] rate in the country of the loan, 
then of course it is bad, and even if it 
is less, if the Board of the Bank thinks it 
is excessive, it has a right to reject it. 

I see no possible interpretation other 
than that. I hope that having found, as 
the conferees have found, that there is 
objection to the 8-percent rate—and, af- 
ter all, we cannot expect all the coun- 
tries on this continent to do business on 
the same basis that we do—and having 
found that the President is exceedingly 
anxious to have this question disposed of 
before he takes the very critical trip that 
is ahead of him, and having found from 
the report of the conferees that this is 
the insistence of the House—and I be- 
lieve they have yielded a great deal of 
ground in agreeing to this wording—I 
hope that the conference report will be 
approved, and I shall so vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Let me 
say to the Senator from Florida that 
even accepting the interpretation which 
he placed upon the language, we would 
be approving a 12- to 15-percent inter- 
est rate. I call attention again to the 
fact that the 12-percent interest rate to 
which I was referring is not 12 percent 
annually, but 1 percent a month. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
would be the legal rate. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I believe the basic 
mistake that the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware is making is in assuming 
that business is transacted in all the 
countries in this hemisphere as we 
transact it in the United States, and 
that the price of money is the same in 
all the countries of this hemisphere. 
That assumption is not correct. 

We are hopeful of being helpful and 
desirous of making a helpful contribu- 
tion in this field, where we will be op- 
erating jointly with other countries, in 
an attempt to be helpful in each of the 
countries; and therefore, it seems to me 
that the reduplicative wording which is 
contained in the proposed amendment 
is a very great improvement over the 
wording which the Senator from Dela- 
ware was trying to correct. I voted 
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with him, on the basis of the informa- 
tion we had at the time. However, I 
believe that from the conference report, 
from what the conferees have learned 
since to be the method of doing business 
in those countries, and with respect to 
the local rate of interest in some of these 
countries, this is as far as we should go. 
The conferees ought to be commended. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to cast my lot 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Delaware. I believe that his language 
offers a ceiling, and that the language 
of the conferees does not offer a ceiling: 
The Williams amendment was proposed 
because the law and the custom to the 
south of us called for a higher rate of 
interest than the Senate felt ought to 
be paid. We brought in language to 
say, “We will not do this if the rate is 
higher than the legal rate down there. 
But the legal rate is high, so we will 
have another check on it. We will let 
the Board of Directors decide it.’’ 

There are seven Directors on the 
Board. I give them all credit for being 
men of integrity and good intentions. 
The fact remains that there are seven 
Directors. One of the Directors is from 
the United States. Six are from coun- 
tries with respect to which the Senate 
has found that their legal rates are too 
high, and that there ought not to be a 
profit on the taxpayers’ dollars. 

How about the officers? The Presi- 
dent is from Chile. The Chief of the 
Loan Division is from Brazil. The head 
of the Technical Assistance Division is 
from Guatemala. The Chief of the Eco- 
nomics Division is from Ecuador. The 
Acting Chief of the Engineering Division 
is from Chile. The Chief of the Division 
of Administration is from Costa Rica. 
In other words, the Williams amendment 
was necessary because the legal rates 
and the practices to the south of us are 
exorbitant. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
thank the Senator for his contribution, 
and he has clearly stated the reason why 
my amendment was so necessary. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, wilil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out one fact to the Senator 
from Delaware. In the situation in 
which we now find ourselves, we would 
have been in a better position had the 
bill been left with the language that 
was in the report. That language for- 
bade the use of any interest rate which 
the bank considered to be usurious. 
Moreover, the Bank would have been 
charged with the specific responsibility 
of shutting off all business with any 
group which loaned at a rate in excess 
of that amount. 

I voted for the Senator’s motion. 
However, I point out to him that in his 
case the language also had this great 
defect, that at 8 percent no money would 
have been loaned. 

With respect to the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HOLLAND], I interpret them to mean that 
if the Inter-American Development 
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Bank does set a rate of interest, that 
rate of interest will be binding, but if 
the bank fails to set a rate of interest, 
the legal rate of the interest in the coun- 
try in which the loan is made will be 
binding, and that is the limit on the 
interest rate on the loan. 

This presents to me personally a very 
tough question. I raised this question 
in the Committee on Appropriations. 
The language in the report is my lan- 
guage. I feel very strongly about this 
subject. If the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank should fail to set an 
interest rate, the local rate of interest 
in the country in which the loan was 
made would become binding. I certainly 
hope that the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank would never fail to set a 
limit upon the interest rate. 

The distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. HaypEen], the great chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations, has 
provided further for quarterly reports 
to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House and the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the Senate, and to the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House and 
the Senate, in order that we may obviate 
the troubles that we encountered in this 
situation. He has told me of his diffi- 
culties with the House. I really cannot 
see that we can do anything but accept 
the report, although I think we may 
have to choke off someone’s funds a 
little later. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
see why the Senate must yield on this 
point and give these moneylenders the 
authority to charge up to 15 percent on 
money we shall be furnishing them at 
5 percent. Remember, these high in- 
terest loans will be made to these people 
in the name of the United States of 
America. I simply do not understand it. 
Certainly the Senate rejected that idea. 

Mr. President, I now yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I was one of the conferees. 
The Senate conferees made a very strong 
fight in defense of the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware. The House was 
adamant. As did the other conferees, 
I signed the conference report because 
it was better than nothing at all. It 
was a considerable improvement over 
the House bill. However, I shall vote 
against adopting the conference report 
because I think we would be better off 
having no loan program at all in South 
America. 

If we are to permit interest rates of 
as high as 18 percent, which was the 
information given the conferees, when 
the Russians and the Chinese are making 
loans at rates of from nothing to 2 or 
3 percent, the United States would be 
far better off not to make loans at all 
and not get ourselves into the ridiculous 
position of charging these exorbitant 
rates or subscribing to this kind of pro- 
gram. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ap- 
preciate the comments of the Senator. 
Those are the same arguments which I 
made yesterday in a conference with the 
representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the office of the majority leader. 
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They concurred in that argument. They 
said they thought we had a valid point. 
They asked to be permitted to return 
and talk the situation over with their 
superiors. We left the meeting—at least, 
I left it—with the full understanding that 
we were very close to an agreement. 
They said, “You will be hearing from 
us after we have conferred with the State 
Department.” Not one word have we 
heard from them since. 

If the conference report is accepted, 
and if it is interpreted in the most strict 
terms, as outlined by the Senator from 
South Dakota, it will still be possible to 
lend our money to a building association 
at around 5 percent, and they in turn 
can lend it at 1 percent a month or 15 
percent, on first mortgages in Latin 
American countries. 

The Senator from Nebraska read the 
list of the Directors of the Bank. Two of 
the Directors come from Chile, a country 
where 15 percent is the interest rate 
ceiling. One comes from Ecuador, which 
has a 10 percent ceiling. 

The other day I called attention to 
the fact that the United States has al- 
ready arranged to lend money to one 
building and loan association at about 
5 percent if the bill is passed. In turn, 
that building and loan association is 
planning to finance a housing develop- 
ment in Peru—the amount of the loans 
being from $3,000 to $5,000—at an in- 
terest charge of 12 percent. 

Why should the United States lend 
its money to groups in those countries 
at 5 percent and then let them lend it 
at 12 percent to the people. The man 
who then borrows at these usurious rates 
will look upon the United States as a 
country which is out to exploit him. We 
will be looked upon as Yankee imperial- 
ists when, in fact, we will be lending 
the money at 5 percent and allowing 
someone else to put 7 percent in his 
pocket. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the Senator from Dela- 
ware received considerable support for 
his position in the remarks made by the 
President today, when the President re- 
ferred to economic and social progress 
abroad. He stressed the fact that our 
help alone cannot stabilize governments 
which are unable or unwilling to 
achieve social reform and economic de- 
velopment themselves. He said: 

Military pacts cannot help nations whose 


social injustice and economic chaos invite in- 
surgency and penetration and subversion. 


The report of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on the bill states: 


This imbalance in the development pro- 
cess has created a breeding ground for un- 
rest as major segments of the population 
in Latin American countries see the bene- 
fits that economic development bring but 
fail to participate in those benefits. It is 
this unrest upon which communism is seek- 
ing to feed in order to strengthen its in- 
fluence. 


I have marched up the hill on this 
amendment with the Senator from 
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Delaware. The amendment provides a 
ceiling which might somewhat shock the 
people of this country. However, I do 
not propose to march down the hill 
again and give up the position which we 
have taken. 

In my conception, the proposal made 
by the committee does not amount to 
any ceiling at all. There is no limit 
upon the ceiling, and any amount of 
interest could be charged. After we 
have allowed the borrower to have the 
money, he could relend it and charge 
any interest he wanted to, so long as it 
was legal under the law of the country 
in which it was to be used. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from New York is correct. Even 
if the interest were held at the legal rate 
registered in a country, it could still run 
as high as 15 percent. I say that we 
will not create any good will by charging 
15 percent to these people who need this 
assistance. Let us not lose sight of that 
fact. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. CANNON. It seems to me the 
Senate has already expressed its sense 
that the interest rate should have a ceil- 
ing by adopting overwhelmingly the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. Now we are told by the conferees 
that we must either agree to the amend- 
ment as proposed or else have no bill. 

I agree with a number of Senators who 
have said there is confusion about the 
amendment. I agree with the Senator 
from Nebraska, who believes there is no 
ceiling at all under the amendment. 
The Senator from Arizona says he be- 
lieves a ceiling was intended and that 
both of these conditions must apply. 
Therefore, I believe we have possibly 
three alternatives: 

First, we can vote against the amend- 
ment and have no bill, as the House has 
said. 

Second, we can adopt the amendment 
as is and leave confusion in the minds 
of many Senators, 

The third alternative is an amend- 
ment which I shall propose, and I ask 
the Senator from Arizona if he will 
accept it; namely, to strike the word 
“or” after the word “Bank” and insert 
in lieu thereof the words “but in no 
event.” That would then make the 
intent clear, and the amendment would 
read: 

Provided, That the funds herein appro- 
priated shall not be available to be loaned 
or reloaned at interest rates considered to 
be excessive by the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank but in no event higher than 
the legal rate of interest of the country in 
which the loan is made. 


Would the Senator from Arizona be 
willing to accept that amendment, which 
would eliminate any confusion as to 
whether any limit at all is imposed in 
the amendment? If so, we would have 
a clear-cut proposal. We could then 
either vote for an amendment which 
would limit the interest rate at the high- 
est base of the legal interest rate of the 
country concerned, or, as an alternative, 
we could vote against the amendment, 
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which would mean that there would be 
no bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Such a procedure 
would delay the bill at least until next 
week. ‘The other body has adjourned 
until Monday. But in my mind, there 
is no question that two ceilings are in- 
volved. ‘The Senator’s interpretation 
does not add anything to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota, Which- 
ever ceiling one bumped his head on 
would stop him. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes; either one would 
stop him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In 
either event the Senator is arguing 
whether we want to charge 20 percent or 
hold the rate down to 15 percent. Let us 
be realistic. Both methods are wrong. 
Neither of these usurious rates will cre- 
ate friends in any country. How can 
a 15-percent rate be justified? 

Personally, I should prefer to have the 
Senate either keep the proper limitation 
on these rates or defeat the bill. Other- 
wise, we shall be saying that the United 
States of America will lend the money 
at 5 percent or 4 percent, and the bor- 
rower in South America can, in turn, 
lend it at rates from 12 to 15 percent. 

We will end up severely condemned 
by these people who must borrow this 
money. If that is done, the little bor- 
rower will be exploited, and the exploita- 
tion will be done in the name of the 
United States of America. The Senate 
has rejected that idea. Let us stand by 
our position. 

The people who will get the large loans 
in those Latin American countries are 
already protected. It is the little people, 
those who will get the small loans, who 
will be charged the high rates of in- 
terest. 

For example, I call attention to one 
loan which has been made through the 
Development Loan Bank. The individ- 
ual who secured it was big enough not 
to have to go to an investment com- 
pany. He was able to deal directly with 
the U.S. Government and push the loan 
through one of the international banks. 
He was able to get $2.6 million at 5% 
percent to finance his farming operation. 
How small a farmer is he? He owns 
2.4 million acres of land in that country; 
860,568 acres are fenced for pasture 
land. He has a large herd of cattle— 
65,000 head of cattle; he is one of the 
largest operators in South America. He 
gets money at 5% percent. 

But if the conference report is en- 
acted and if a man in the same country 
who has & small farm wishes to obtain 
& $3,000 or $5,000 mortgage on his home 
or if he wishes to borrow money in order 
to purchase a tractor, he would pay 12 
Percent or more under the provisions of 
this conference report. Can this be 
defended? Is there anyone who thinks 
that our country can gain friends in 
this manner? 

If Senators can justify such an ar- 
rangement, let them vote for the con- 
ference report as the Senator from Ari- 
zona has submitted it to the Senate, but 
I will not support such usurious rates. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the repre- 
sentatives of the United States on the 
board will be highly complimented when 
they read this debate, because this is 
the first time I ever heard any Member 
of the Senate accuse them of seeking to 
charge high interest rates. On the con- 
trary, the charge which always has been 
made has been that they wished to give 
away the money of the United States at 
interest rates lower than reasonable 
rates. 

The wording of the conference report 
means that the ceiling will be the legal 
rate in that country, and that the Board 
can charge any lesser rate that it may 
wish to charge, if the American repre- 
sentatives on the Board insist that the 
legal rate in that country is excessive. 

So I hope every Senator will listen 
carefully as I read to the Senate a part 
of the report of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, as follows: 

The committee also noted that loans under 
the trust agreement will require a two-thirds 
vote and that for this purpose the U.S. rep- 
resentative votes over 40 percent. 


So that situation is now before us. 

The interest rate in the country con- 
cerned is certainly to be the ceiling; and 
any interest rate lower than that, which 
the Bank may wish to charge if it thinks 
the ceiling rate is excessive, will become 
the rate to be charged; and any such in- 
terest rate must be approved by two- 
thirds of the Bank. There are enough 
American votes in the Bank to be able 
to prevent the charging of a rate which 
the United States believes to be higher 
than a fair rate. 

Mr. President, what do we expect when 
we try to be helpful in connection with a 
joint project? This Bank—not the 
Fund, but the Bank—is a joint project, 
with directors from all these countries. 
So what do we expect? Do we want to 
be fair, or do we wish to tell the repre- 
sentatives of the other countries that 
they must comply with our way of doing 
business, or else they will get no good 
from these funds. I think the question 
answers itself. 

I believe the conferees have done all 
that they can; and I hope the report will 
be adopted. 

I believe the fact that the U.S. repre- 
sentatives can control the Bank loans— 
as is called attention to in the report 
of the Senate committee—answers the 
question beyond any caviling; and I am 
sure that the US. representatives 
on the Board will not feel that the 
Senator from Delaware and other Sena- 
tors who take a similar position are con- 
gratulating them on wishing to charge 
more than the traffic will bear, more 
than a reasonable rate, more than a 
proper rate, when I know and all others 
know that that will not be the case and 
that the Senator from Delaware does 
not mean that at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wish 
to say to the Senator from Pilorida that 
I have never argued that the Bank was 
charging interest rates that were too low. 
What I am complaining about is that 
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after we loan the money at 41% or 5 per- 
cent we shall let the groups in those 
countries that get the money charge 15 
or 20 percent and thus profiteer on it, 
but in our name. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Delaware yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I would not wish to at- 
tempt to substitute my opinion for that 
of the members of the conference com- 
mittee; but today I talked to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona, and he said they had 
made great efforts to bring the confer- 
ence report into line with the opinion 
expressed by the Senator from Delaware, 
but that they were unable to do so. 

Nevertheless, I believe a very impor- 
tant principle of the foreign aid pro- 
gram is involved in this case. Surely if 
the United States provides this money, 
it can say to these countries that it does 
not expect them to charge, when they 
lend the money, interest rates higher 
than the rates we would charge. Cer- 
tainly we must take that position. 

But tonight I am speaking primarily 
in terms of the importance of the for- 
eign aid program. The President of the 
United States has said that he proposes 
that in the future our foreign aid pro- 
gram be reorganized, so that it will have 
certain goals. A few minutes ago the 
Senator from New York very well said 
that when the President of the United 
States addressed the Congress today, he 
emphasized those goals, and stated that 
our foreign aid program should be re- 
organized and administered by means 
of controls, and, as he said, that the pro- 
gram should be used in order to promote 
social justice. Certainly usury does not 
promote social justice. 

If we are going to have a foreign aid 
program which will mean anything, it 
must promote social justice; and I have 
stuck with the Senator from Delaware, 
and I shall continue to vote with him, on 
the proposition he has emphasized; and 
I shall do that with, at the same time, 
of course, the greatest respect for the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen}. 

I believe that our foreign aid program 
will quickly go down the drain and be- 
come worthless unless we do something 
to protect it in this way. 
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President said today—namely. that in 
our foreign aid program our objective 
will be to aid those who show an inclina- 
tion to aid themselves—if there is a 
country which permits the charging of 
12 percent or 15 percent interest, and if 
the desire in that country is really to 
aid those who are compelled to borrow, 
I agree with what the Senator from 
Kentucky said—that when one is willing 
to pay 12 percent or 15 percent inter- 
est, he is willing to pay it because his 
back is against the wall. 

Are we to gain friends in South 
America by letting the people there 
know that we have entered into a loan 
arrangement, with a building and loan 
association, which allows it to borrow 
our money at 5 percent, but then to 
charge the borrowers from 12 to 15 per- 
cent? I do not think we are: I do not 
think this proposal is at all in conform- 
ity with what the President says. We 
would be far better off—as was stated a 
moment ago by the Senator from North 
Dakota—if we did not make such a loan 
at all, rather than to have so large a 
number of persons in South America 
charged exorbitant rates of interest. 

I believe that if we remain firm, the 
Latin American nations will do some- 
thing about reforming their interest 
rates to bring them into conformity with 
what is reasonable and what will enable 
them to borrow the money that we are 
willing to lend. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I thank 
the Senator from Ohio. I make this 
point again. As we appropriate this 
money it is loaned to building and loan 
associations, which in turn will pay us, 
presumably, at 5 percent and in turn 
lend the money out at 15 percent. But 
we do not get either the 5 percent, or the 
15 percent. We do not collect the prin- 
cipal as it is paid. As the interest is 
paid, and as the principal is repaid the 
money goes into a special revolving fund 
to be used in those same countries over 
and over again until the fund is gone. 
So far as we are concerned when we pass 
the bill the $500 million is gone. It is 
gone so far as the taxpayers are con- 
cerned. It will be a perpetual revolving 
fund. 

I do not understand why anyone in 
any of those countries would try to in- 
sist that we should lend them money at 
cheap rates and then let them exploit 
their own people by charging 12 or 15 
percent interest. Why do they object to 
their people borrowing money at reason- 
able rates of interest? We are losing out 
today in Latin America because Russia 
is coming in and starting building and 
loan associations and lending money to 
people at 2 or 3 percent interest. Yet 
we are trying to combat that by sending 
money to Latin America through the 
building and loan associations and let- 
ting them charge 12 to 15 percent. 

The Mutual Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation in Peru expects to borrow this 
money at 5 or 5% percent and is plan- 
ning to make loans to home borrowers at 
10 to 12 percent. Why should we en- 
dorse @ program under which the 
borrower could be charged 1 percent a 
month, or 12 percent a year, when we are 
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furnishing the money to the same build- 
ing and loan association in that country 
at 3 to 5 percent? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I want to be sure I 
understand the Senator. Let me say, 
parenthetically, I voted with the Sen- 
ator on the original proposal. Is it the 
statement of the Senator from Delaware 
that the Soviet Union is going into the 
savings and loan associations and is 
making available to the people of those 
countries where the Soviet Union is op- 
erating, money at 2 to 3 percent? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We 
were told that here tonight. I have no 
personal information on it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Who made that state- 
ment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do 
not recall, but I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]; per- 
haps he has the information. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. The 
information came to the conferees that 
such loans were made at 2 to 3 percent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Was it Soviet Union 
money? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. So- 
viet Union and Chinese Communist 
money. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That money is now 
available in South American countries, 
on which the interest rate is 2 to 3 per- 
cent. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Yes; 
and less. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
was also my understanding. They are 
doing that by forming their own lend- 
ing agencies and making sure the money 
goes to the people. 

I do not see why we cannot do the 
same. We have the Farmers Home 
Administration in this country which 
furnishes loans to farmers at 4 to 5 per- 
cent. We have the REA which fur- 
nishes loans at 2% percent. We know 
these are not regular banking rates. 
The rates are established arbitrarily to 
help the farmers. 

By the same token, if we are going to 
put up money in South and Central 
America, why do we not make sure our 
money in turn goes for the benefit of 
the people? If we are going to charge 
3 percent or 5 percent, as we have on 
most of the money, why not make sure 
that the people who need help get the 
benefits. 

We are not collecting the extra 12 
percent, but we are charged with the 
responsibility of collecting it, because 
the man who borrows the money for his 
home from the Peru Savings & Loan 
Association at 1 percent per month in 
turn blames us for charging exorbitant 
interest rates. Instead of making 
friends, we are making enemies. 

As I have stated before, we make low 
interest loans in those countries to large 
borrowers. One loan was made to one 
group who had 2.4 million acres of farm- 
land. He borrows $2.1 million at 51% per- 
cent. ‘The conferees would not bother 
that. He can keep on borrowing the 
money at low interest rates, but the little 
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fellow in that same country, if he wants 
to build a home and receive the benefits 
of a loan on his farm, financed by the 
United States of America, must pay 1 
percent a month, or 15 percent an- 
nually. 

The Senate should reject the confer- 
ence report. Let us be sure that the 
benefits will go to the people of the 
country and not to some group in that 
country that is going to exploit small 
borrowers in our name. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am 
afraid that if ex-President Eisenhower 
is listening here tonight, he may be very 
sorry he suggested cooperating with our 
Latin American neighbors. But I doubt 
it. There were quite a few things said 
here tonight that perhaps could stand 
correction. Before we vote on the con- 
ference report, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the Senate conferees two 
questions. One has been asked and an- 
swered several times tonight. It was an- 
swered very adequately by the Senator 
from South Dakota. The question is: Is 
it the intent of the conference committee 
that any of the money provided in the 
bill shall not be loaned or reloaned at a 
rate exceeding the legal rate of the 
country where it is loaned, or if the 
Bank considers that legal rate to be ex- 
cessive, may reduce it to a rate it con- 
siders to be a proper rate? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. AIKEN. The other question is 
this— 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I rise to offer an amendment— 

Mr. AIKEN. Just a minute. May I 
finish a sentence before I am inter- 
rupted? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I beg the 
Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have another question. 
These loans on which excessive charges 
are paid in South America are not in 
most cases illegal] rate loans. The inter- 
est rate may be 10 percent. The bor- 
rower may pay 30 percent, but that other 
20 percent may be in legal service 
charges. 

The question which I want to ask the 
chairman of the conferees is this: In 
determining whether interest rates are 
excessive, is the Bank expected to take 
service charges into consideration? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. It seems to me 
any reasonable banker would. 

Mr. AIKEN. Forty-percent charges 
could be paid in some South American 
countries without breaking the law, if 
they pay 10 percent in interest and 30 
percent on service charges. Is it not 
the intention of the conferees that the 
Bank take that into consideration in de- 
termining whether an interest charge is 
excessive? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. It is the inten- 
tion of the conferees that excessive in- 
terest shall not be charged. 

Mr. AIKEN. These people have taken 
North American customs and improved 
upon them—or not—depending upon 
one’s viewpoint. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to make it clear 
that in determining what is an excessive 
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rate of interest, the service charges must 
be taken into consideration. Otherwise, 
under the proposal of the House, a legal 
rate of interest could be charged, and 
the borrower could still pay three times 
the legal rate of interest. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I am sure no one has 
that in mind. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think that should be 
made clear. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield for a com- 
ment? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the record be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee 
shows that the primary attention, in 
questioning State Department repre- 
sentatives, was not with reference to the 
total amount of interest to be charged 
but instead with reference to the amount 
to be charged the ultimate borrower, in 
excess of what the lender was charged 
for his funds. ‘This was the great defect 
in the original amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware. There is no question 
as to what is the ultimate charge, but 
instead a question as to how much we 
allow people to overcharge the ultimate 
borrower. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In my opinion, the 
Senator from Vermont has hit upon a 
vital point. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is the thing which 
concerned us. The question is not as to 
the ultimate rate, but as to how much 
we shall permit the Iender to charge, by 
way of service charges and interest to 
be paid by the ultimate borrower. This 
is the reason for the language in the 
original report, to the effect that the 
lenders would not be able to reloan the 
money for sums which in the opinion of 
the Inter-American Development Bank 
could be considered usurious. That is 
the real question, instead of a question 
of the ultimate rate: What is the amount 
to be permitted to be charged by the 
original borrowing institution in reloan- 
ing to the ultimate borrower? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s courtesy in yielding to me. The 
Senator has touched upon what I think 
is the most important element. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, without 
the understanding that service charges 
shall be taken into consideration in de- 
termining a fair rate of interest, the 
action which we shall take, if we approve 
the amendment, will be rather mean- 
ingless. 

I thank the Senator from Coloardo 
for participating in the colloquy. With 
the reply of the chairman of the con- 
ferees, the Senator from Arizona, it 
seems to me the intent of the Senate is 
made perfectly clear. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think the Sen- 
ator is to be commended for bringing 
out the various facets of the question. I 
Wish to point out that under the agree- 
ment entered into in the conference, 
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already approved by the House, reports 
will have to be presented four times a 
year to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses. 

I am quite sure that because of the 
perspicacity and determination of the 
Senator from Delaware the intent of the 
Congress is known beyond dispute. Iam 
sure that because of the activities of the 
Senator from Delaware, if the proposal 
is agreed to by the Senate, the Senator 
will have performed a great service in 
behalf of the whole hemisphere and that 
one of the results will be a gradual lower- 
ing of some of the usurious interest rates 
in Latin America. 

Mr. AIKEN. I concur in the remarks 
of the Senator from Montana. I agree 
that if it had not been for the determi- 
nation of the Senator from Delaware 
we probably would not be in as good a 
position with respect to the loans to 
Latin-American people as we shall be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I shall take only 1 minute. 

I thank the Senator from Montana 
and the Senator from Vermont. I hope 
some good will come from this debate 
because I fear that unless we place an 
effective ceiling on these interest rates 
we will not only waste the money but 
also lose many friends. 

As I said before, interest rates will 
run as high as 15 percent if we adopt 
the conference report here tonight. We 
will not make any friends at such high 
interest rates. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp immediately preceding the vote 
a list of the ceiling rates in the respec- 
tive countries which will be approved by 
the Senate if it supports the conference 
report here tonight. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Prime loan—Commercial bank interest rates 


(As reported by First National City Bank of 
New York to Eximbank of Washington) 


Percent 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona. On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson]. If he were 
present, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
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at liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 
The rolicall was concluded. 


Mr. CANNON (after having voted in 
the negative). Mr. President, I have a 
live pair with the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee]. If he were pres- 
ent, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. An- 
DERSON], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENpDER}], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore}, the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GrueEnine], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Humpnrey], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KEFavUvER], 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr], 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
MacGnuson], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLe.itan], the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rosert- 
son], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussE.LuL}, the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Symincton], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TaLmapce], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez! is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLaktey} is necessar- 
ily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EastLanp] is paired with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Capr- 
HART]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi would vote “yea,” 
and the Senator from Indiana would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Geor- 
gia (Mr. Russe.u] is paired with the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER}. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Georgia would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon would vote “yea.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp}, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee {Mr. Gore}, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr, Hum- 
PHREY], the Senator from Tenessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Kerr], the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. Lone], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartry], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCrLettan}, the Sen- 
ator from Florida {[Mr. Smatuers], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Symine- 
ron], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarRBorovuGcH} would each vote “yea.” 


and the Senator from Kansas 
CarLson] are necessarily absent. 


(Mr. 
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The Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER] and the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] and the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CaAPEHART] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

On this vote the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SaLTonsTatL] is paired 
with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Connecticut 
would vote “nay.” 

Cn this vote the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CaAPEHART] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EastTLanp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CapeHaRT] would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EasTLanp] would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 26, as follows: 





[No. 57] 
YEAS—41 
Aiken Fulbright Metcalf 
Allott Hart Monroney 
Bartlett Hartke Morse 
Bible Hayden Morton 
Bridges Hickey Moss 
Burdick Hill Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Holland Pastore 
Carroll Jackson Pell 
Case, N.J. Javits Randolph 
Case, S. Dak. Jordan Smith, Mass. 
Church Long, Mo. Stennis 
Clark Long, Hawaii Wiley 
Engle Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McNamara 
NAYS—26 
Beall Dworshak Mundt 
Bennett Fong Proxmire 
Boggs Goldwater Scott 
Butler Hruska Smith, Maine 
Cooper Johnston Thurmond 
Cotton Keating Williams, Del. 
Curtis Kuchel Young, N. Dak. 
Dirksen Lausche Young, Ohio 
Douglas Miller 
NOT VOTING—33 

Anderson Gore Neuberger 
Blakley Gruening Prouty 
Busb Hickenlooper Robertson 
Byrd, Va Humphrey Russell 

nm Kefauver Saltonstall 
Capehart Kerr Schoeppel 
Carlson Long, La. Smathers 
Chavez Magnuson Sparkman 
Dodd McCarthy Symington 
Eastland McClellan Talmadge 
Ellender McGee Yarborough 


So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, earlier 
in the day the majority leader indicated 
that there would be a session tomorrow, 
at which time we would consider the 
calendar of measures to which there is 
no objection. I should like to know 
whether that is still what he proposes 
to do, and whether or not after the con- 
clusion of business tomorrow he intends 
to have the Senate adjourn for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senate has 
ordered that tomorrow there shall be a 
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call of the calendar to consider items on 
the calendar to which there is no objec- 
tion. The rest of the day will be taken 
up with speeches by various Members. 
Then it is our intention to go over from 
Friday until Monday, at which time no 
action that I know of will be taken; if 
it is, certainly it will be noncontrover- 
sial. It is planned to adjourn from 
Monday until Thursday. I suggest that 
Members return by Thursday, because 
the Senate may have legislation before it 
at that time which will demand close 
attention. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the majority 
leader. 





EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION BY 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
not want the Recorp to close without 
taking some time to express my appre- 
ciation for the wonderful assistance I 
received throughout the consideration 
of the Federal-aid-to-education bill, 
starting from the day the bill was re- 
ferred to my Subcommittee on Education 
until the historic hour this evening when 
the bill was passed by such a fine ma- 
jority of 49 to 34. Mr. Baker advises 
me that if all Senators had been present, 
the bill would have been passed by a 
vote of 59 to 41. 

Many of my colleagues have been 
kind enough to express very flattering 
words about my work on the bill. Every 
Senator knows that no one person Car- 
ries a bill through the Senate. The bill 
was carried through the Senate not by 
any leadership alone, but by the efforts 
of all who have cooperated with me and 
worked so hard with me from the time 
we first considered the bill in my sub- 
committee. 

It is always dangerous to start thank- 
ing some persons for services rendered 
far beyond the line of duty, without run- 
ning the risk of forgetting someone 
else. However, I will run that risk in 
order to make certain that the REecorp 
will show that credit is given to some to 
whom I shall always be indebted for their 
wonderful cooperation. 

There would have been no chance for 
the passage of the bill if we had not re- 
ceived at all times the complete coopera- 
tion of the majority leader, the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD]. I am 
sure that few Members of the Senate 
fully appreciate the great help the Sen- 
ator from Montana was to the boys and 
girls of this country in connection with 
the magnificent work he did in helping 
to clear the way for the final considera- 
tion of the bill today. In behalf of my 
subcommittee I say to the Senator from 
Montana that we thank him very much. 

I also wish to express my sincere 
thanks to the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, the 
incomparable Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Hitt]. We all know that no mat- 
ter how hard a subcommittee may work 
on a piece of legislation, if the subcom- 
mittee cannot receive the complete co- 
operation of the chairman of the full 
committee, any bill the subcommittee 
seeks to bring out is headed for rough 
travel through the parliamentary pro- 
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cedures of the Senate. The Senator 
from Alabama has been one of the great 
friends of Federal aid to education 
ever since I first came to the Sen- 
ate, starting back in 1947, when the 
Senate first considered the bill that year, 
followed by the bill of 1949, and again 
last year, by S. 8. The Senator from 
Alabama has long been of great help in 
the area of Federal aid to education just 
as he has been one of the great propo- 
nents of Federal aid to various health 
and hospital projects. One of the great 
pieces of legislation on the statute books, 
known as the Hill-Burton Act, has 
caused us frequently to refer to LIsTEerR 
HILL as probably the greatest friend the 
people of the country have in the Senate 
in connection with health legislation. 

I express my sincere thanks, too, to 
all the members of the subcommittee. 
The senior member of the subcommittee 
is the very wonderful Senator from 
Michigan, Pat McNamara. Never at any 
time during the consideration of the bill, 
either in committee or on the floor of 
the Senate, did I ask any help from Sen- 
ator McNaMarRA and not get it in over- 
flowing measure. I want him to know 
that I deeply appreciate his help, as I 
appreciate also the help of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. C.uarkK], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH], the other Democratic 
members of the subcommittee. 

Moreover, there would have been no 
chance of voting on the bill tonight if 
we had not had the understanding as- 
sistance—although they did not agree 
with us in some particulars on some 
parts of the bill—of every Republican 
member of the committee. I express my 
appreciation to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], who voted in the 
subcommittee and in the full commit- 
tee to report the bill. 

Although he is not a member of the 
committee, I want to voice my thanks, 
also, to the Senator from Montana, LEE 
MeEtTcaLrF, who is now presiding over the 
Senate. As a Member of the House of 
Representatives, he was coauthor of the 
Murray-Metcalf bill, an important fore- 
runner of the measure we have just 
passed. 

The Senator from Montana attended 
our conferences with administration rep- 
resentatives and was of great help to 
us with his wise counsel. I shall always 
appreciate his outstanding contribution. 

Even though they did not vote with us, 
I wish to thank the Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER] and the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Drrksen]. All of us 
know that in committee work if there 
is an opposition that wishes to exercise 
all the parliamentary weapons it can 
keep in its parliamentary arsenal, it is 
sometimes very difficult to get a bill out 
of subcommittee to the full committee 
and from the full committee to the floor 
of the Senate. 

So I appreciate the fine, sportsman- 
like cooperation we received from the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GoLpWwATER] 
and the minority leader, the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dmrk- 
SEN], because they threw no parliamen- 
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tary roadblocks, so to speak, in our way. 
They roughed us up from time to time 
in expressing opposition to our point of 
view, but that is to be expected and is 


a part of the parliamentary process. Not 


only is it their right, but I believe it is 
their duty to express themselves in op- 
position to a bill with which they do not 
agree. 

- only regret that I was not more per- 
suasive with them. I only regret that I 
was not a better teacher, because they are 
good students. Something was wrong 
with my teaching process, because they 
were not won over to my point of view. 
In addition, I thank them as individual 
members of the full committee. 

Senators alone do not carry bills 
through committees or through the Sen- 
ate. We would not be successful in the 
passage of any bill if it were not for 
the dedicated service which we receive 
from the very loyal staff members. I 
would not want the Recorp to close with 
my expression of thanks and gratitude 
to Senators only. I express very deep 
appreciation to the wonderful staff mem- 
bers on both sides of the table—both the 
majority and the minority staff mem- 
bers—who did such wonderful research 
and preparation work for the committee. 
They made it possible for us to meet the 
questions which were presented to us 
in the course of the debate on the basis 
of the facts as shown by the record of 
our hearings and deliberations. 

So to John Forsythe, known to all 
of us as Jack, and who is general coun- 
sel of the committee, and really the 
right-hand assistant to the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Hr1u], I express in behalf of 
the full committee and the subcommit- 
tee my sincere thanks. 

One of the ablest research men whom 
I observed working in the Senate in my 
years of service, « keen student, a thor- 
ough preparer of material for the com- 
mittee who lets no stone remain un- 
turned in his search for answers, is 
Charles Lee. 

To him, again in behalf of the com- 
mittee, I express my appreciation. I 
am proud of the fact that Charles Lee 
holds a masters degree in political 
science from the University of Minne- 
sota. He has a long record of outstand- 
ing service in my State and also has a 
great war record, something about which 
we never hear him talk. But it is a 
war record which is deeply moving 
when it is fully known. He is a resi- 
dent of Portland, Oreg., and I am proud 
to call him a fellow Oregonian and a 
constituent of mine. 

On the Republican side of the staff, I 
express my appreciation again to Mike 
Bernstein and Ray Hurley, who were 
most capable assistants, not only to the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DrrxsEn], 
and the other Republican members of 
the subcommittee; but who, when we 
sometimes needed help from them even 
on our side of the aisle, to check up on 
the material which was put into the 
Recorp by the Senator from Arizona, for 
example, always gave us whatever facts 
we needed in relation to the material 
which was being used by the Republi- 
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cans. They recognized that that, too, 
was their duty, just as it was the duty 
of the representatives of the majority 
side of the committee. 

The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare made available to us 


‘at all times one of their experts, Mr. 


Dave Martin. I express the committee’s 
appreciation for his excellent work. 

Other members of the staff of the full 
committee assisted us. I desire to thank 
especially Mr. Stewart McClure, the chief 
clerk. 

I wish to thank another research 
assistant, from my office, Miss Phyllis 
Rock. 

Then we come to the floor of the 
Senate. We have seen these wonderful 
staff members assisting the members of 
the committee from the very beginning 
of the debate. I desire that the Recorp 
show our appreciation to Mr. Baker, Mr. 
McDonald, Mr. Gibbons, Mr. McPherson, 
and all their associates on the Senate 
floor staff. 

Nor could we have produced the bill, 
which I think time will prove to be a 
sound bill, if we had not had the co- 
operation of the White House staff and 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I express my thanks par- 
ticularly to Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Abraham Ribicoff and 
to his keen and scholarly assistant, Mr. 
Wilbur J. Cohen. 

In my judgment, the bill never would 
have come to us in the acceptable form 
in which it was passed tonight if the 
White House staff, the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and his 
assistants had not been willing to meet 
with us frequently, sometimes at the 
White House, sometimes at the office of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, sometimes in the office of the 
majority leader, and sometimes in the 
committee room itself. On those occa- 
sions, we hammered out a bill on the 
basis of conscionable adjustment of 
those differences of opinion which de- 
velop in the consideration of a bill as 
complex as this bill. 

One of the things of which I shall al- 
ways be proud, and of which I think the 
committee can be proud, is that we could 
come to the floor of the Senate and say 
to the Senate, “We are presenting a bill 
which has the approval not only of its 
sponsors and those who voted to report 
it from committee, but also the approval 
of the officials of the administration.” 

That cannot be done frequently in the 
Senate. If Senators want my opinion as 
to one of the major reasons why it was 
possible to pass the bill, defeating every 
amendment which was offered which we 
wanted defeated, accepting only two 
amendments with which we were in com- 
plete agreement, and which we decided 
we wanted adopted after the bill had 
been reported from the committee, it was 
that we had the administration behind 
us, both at the White House level and at 
the level of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

The Recorp should show this, because 
if it did not show it, I do not know how 
my very deep and appreciative feelings 
and really sentimental reaction could 
be made a part of this historic record. 
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Only part of all the nice things that 
have been said about the work we have 
done are deserved. In that connection 
I wish to say that a very great deal of 
the credit is due the chief sponsor of the 
bill in the House of Representatives, 
Representative THompson of New Jersey. 
Today I received a call from the White 
House and also a call from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and was told that the admin- 
istration refers to this bill as the Morse- 
Thompson bill—Representative Thomp- 
son, of New Jersey, having had the 
responsibility of the leadership on the 
House side, in connection with the bill. 

I wish to thank the administration 
for what I consider to be its exceedingly 
generous expression. It is really a 
tribute due all the members of the two 
committees, the one in the Senate and 
the other in the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Probably I have failed to express my 
appreciation to some I have overlooked; 
but, if so, it is certainly unintentional. 

To all who have helped, I am deeply 
grateful; and I may say I am particularly 
grateful to the 48 Senators who joined 
me on the rollcall vote and to those who 
joined me on live pairs. 

Mr. President, my good friend, the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] 
has now left the Chamber. However, 
earlier today he obtained a print of this 
bill which was made after the enrolling 
clerk of the Senate sent the bill to the 
Government Printing Office last night, 
after the third reading of the bill. My 
friend, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
GOLDWATER], and my friend, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsen], had a little 
sport with me tonight, in the course of 
the debate; they ribbed me a little. They 
said that apparently a new procedure 
had been adopted, and indicated that 
perhaps I had become subject to over- 
confidence and had engaged in some ir- 
regularity, because today there arrived 
on Capitol Hill a print of Senate bill 1021 
which bears the notation—‘“Passed the 
Senate May 25, 1961.” They pointed out 
that that notation had been printed on 
the bill even before the bill had actually 
been put to a record vote in the Senate. 

I did not know anything about the 
printing procedures; so, as the REcorp 
will show, I said I did not know about it; 
but that I would find out, and that it was 
not done on any orders or authorization 
of mine. I said I was sure it was not.a 
substantive matter, but no doubt was one 
of common procedure. 

Now I have ascertained the facts, and 
the Recorp should show them, so that 
those who read the Recorp will not be 
left in doubt, and so there wil be no ques- 
tion about the propriety of the course 
of action which was followed. 

The enrolling clerk of the Senate, 
who has been employed by the Senate 
for 30 years, advises me that the proce- 
dure which was followed last night, 
after the third reading, in sending the 
bill to. the Government Printing .Office 
for printing, is a practice of 30 years’ 
standing. I am sure that my friend, 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GoLp- 
WATER], ind my friend, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirrxsen], will be glad 
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to have that enlightening information, 
just as I am glad to have it. They will 
be pleased to know that no irregularity 
at all was followed. The enrolling clerk 
of the Senate informs me that the prac- 
tice is to send the bill to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office immediately after 
the third reading of the bill, so that a 
so-called “clean copy” of the bill can be 
printed. Then it can at once be placed 
in the hands of the legislative counsel, 
so that he can do his work on the bill 
before it goes to the House of Represent- 
atives. The enrolling clerk points out 
that the moment such a print of the bill 
is available, it is available for signa- 
ture by the Secretary of the Senate. 
But it is signed by him only after the 
bill is passed by the Senate, and this 
printed copy is actually effective only 
after it has been signed by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate. Of course, the copy 
which the Senator from Arizona and 
the Senator from Illinois had obtained 
bore no signature at all; but I imagine 
that the bill has now been signed and 
is on its way to the House of Represent- 
atives, because, after all, the bill has now 


been passed. 

Although I imagine that much of 
what my two friends said was said in 
humor and in the process of indulging 
in good fun, nevertheless they made a 
serious point about the matter, and I 
wanted the Recorp to show the facts in 
regard to it. 





OLD MISTAKE REPEATED IN CUBA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “An Old 
Mistake Repeated in Cuba.” The article 
was published today in the Washington 
Post. The editorial note in connection 
with the article reads as follows: 

The following anal: sis was prepared by an 
administrator in the Government who pre- 
fers to remain anonymous. 


Mr. President, this is a very keen anal- 
ysis. It is one with which I completely 
agree. 

As chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Latin-American Affairs, I wish 
to say that I believe the writer of this 
analysis hit the nail right on the head, so 
to speak. There could not be a more per- 
ceptive or more sound analysis of the 
mistakes we have been making in Cuba. 
In short, I do not believe that the anal- 
ysis which was published today in the 
Washington Post could be improved 
upon. 

I hope that everyone in the adminis- 
tration who has anything to do with 
Cuban affairs will read the analysis and 
will take it to heart. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request to print the 
article in the Recorp? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 25, 1961] 
An OLp Mistake REPEATED IN CUBA 

The invasion of Cuba failed because of a 
misreading of the nature of revolutions, and 
especially of contemporary revolutions. A 
genuine revolution, as distinct from the mili- 
tary coup so common in Latin American 
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Politics, involves far-reaching social and eco- 
nomic change. Such change means dispos- 
session of the former ruling class, which 
naturally protests loudly and violently. 

But these protests represent a minority 
viewpoint if the revolution has effected land 
distribution, social services, educational op- 
portunities, and the like. Consequently, to 
accept the opposition of the dispossessed as 
representative of the views of an entire peo- 
ple, or the predominant proportion of a peo- 
ple, is to seriously underestimate the 
strength and backing of a revolution. 

This may seem obvious and platitudinous, 
and yet this underestimation has been made 
of every significant revolution of modern 
times. For example, at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference following World War I, Lloyd George 
opposed Allied intervention against the Bol- 
shevik regime in Russia on the following 
grounds: “The peasants accepted bolshevism 
for the same reason that peasants accepted it 
in the French Revolution, namely, that it 
gave them land. Is any one of the Western 
Allies prepared to send a million men into 
Russia? The mere idea of crushing bolshe- 
vism by a military force is pure madness.” 

Yet, this madness was pursued because of 
the credence given to reports of emigres and 
diplomats that the Soviet regime had little 
popular support. 

The invasion of Cuba failed for the same 
basic reason that intervention failed against 
the French and Russian revolutions, that is, 
underestimation of the popular support for 
a revolutionary regime. 

In recent years, some French military and 
political leaders have studied Mao Tse-tung’s 
military tactics and have tried unsuccess- 
fully to apply them in Algeria. In our own 
country, there are reports that Che Guevara’s 
handbook on guerrilla warfare is being used 
as a possible guide for U.S. forces. 

One must never forget, however, that the 
basic strength of the guerrilla is his revolu- 
tionary program. He is identified in the 
mind of the peasant as one who offers relief 
from a despised usurer or landlord. Without 
such identification at the grass roots, the 
guerrilla is simply a saboteur able to blow up 
a few installations or kill a few people, but 
powerless to generate widespread popular 
backing. 

In other words, to read Che Guevara or 
Mao Tse-tung on guerrilla tactics and not on 
political and social change is to mistake 
technique for the underlying and determin- 
ing substance. 

The conclusions that may be drawn from 
the above are— 

1. Further invasions by Cuban emigres 
are likely to be as futile as their first at- 
tempt. Arms from the Communist block 
would be part of the explanation, but by no 
means entirely; witness the collapse of Ba- 
tista despite abundant American arms. 

2. Direct American intervention will be 
regarded and interpreted in most of the un- 
derdeveloped and uncommitted world as cor- 
responding to the policies of the Holy Alli- 
ance in the early 19th century. Indeed, the 
antagonism will be much more widespread 
and intense because of modern mass com- 
munication media. 

3. Even if direct American intervention did 
not lead to international complications, it is 
highly probable, if not certain, that winning 
the battle for Cuba in this manner would 
mean losing the battle for Latin America. 
Cuba could become as serious a thorn in 
our side as Algeria has been for France. 

Is it possible that we should talk to Castro 
either directly or through a third country? 
Is it mecessary that we refrain from diplo- 
matic trade and travel contact with Cuba? 

For one reason or another, an understand- 
ing with Castro may well prove impractical. 
In that case we must expect the rapid de- 
velopment of Cuba into a Communist show- 
place in the Western Hemisphere. That in 
turn will create a situation in the Americas 
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similar to thatin Asia. Just as we now must 
give massive aid to India so that she will not 
be hopelessly surpassed by Communist 
China, so we will then need to give massive 
aid to at least certain selected Latin Ameri- 
can countries so that they will not be sur- 
passed by Cuba. This aid will need to be on 
@ much larger scale than any contemplated 
thus far. 

The basic danger in the future probably 
will come not from Soviet bases or Cuban 
agents, but from the appeal of a prosperous 
and growing Communist Cuban economy for 
the impoverished and dissatisfied Latin 
American peasant. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 





THE OLD SUBWAY TO THE SENATE 
OFFICE BUILDING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, I an- 
nounce that one of the old trolleys in 
the old tunnel will continue in opera- 
tion until at least the end of the present 
session. 





DEATH OF DAVID LYNN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
David Lynn, who served as Architect of 
the Capitol from 1923 to 1954, died to- 
day, after a short illness. Prior to his 
service as Architect, Mr. Lynn served 
for 22 years under the previous Archi- 
tects, Edward Clark and Elliott Woods. 

Mr. Lynn was appointed Architect of 
the Capitol by President Coolidge on Au- 
gust 22,1923. He came from an old fam- 
ily, of Frederick and Allegany Counties, 
Md., who for many generations had been 
distinguished in the judicial, military, 
business, and social life of the State. His 
great-great-grandfather, Judge David 
Lynn, was one of the three Commission- 
ers appointed in 1751 to lay out the town 
of Georgetown. 

Mr. Lynn was born in Wheeling, 
W. Va., November 10, 1873; educated in 
public schools of Cumberland and the 
Allegany County Academy. He entered 
the Office of the Architect of the Capitol 
on July 1, 1901, during the tenure of Ed- 
ward Clark as Architect. He was ap- 
pointed the seventh Architect of the 
Capitol, following the death of Elliott 
Woods. 

During his tenure as Architect, there 
were constructed and added to the build- 
ings in the legislative and judicial 
groups, the New House Office Building, 
the First Street wing of the Senate Of- 
fice Building, the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building, the central refrigeration plant, 
and other additions to the Capitol power- 
plant, the annex and addition to the 
Main Library of Congress Building, and 
the legislative garage. 

During his tenure, the 62 acres of land 
lying immediately north of Constitution 
Avenue were acquired and developed as 
part of the Capitol Grounds park area; 
the Capitol, Senate, and House Office 
Buildings were completely air con- 
ditioned; the roofs over the Senate and 
House wings of the Capitol were re- 
constructed, and the interiors of the 
House and Senate Chambers were re- 
modeled; the terraces of the Capitol 
Building were reconstructed. 
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The U.S. Botanic Garden was relo- 
cated to its present site, and the new 
conservatory was constructed and the 
grounds developed under his direction. 

In connection with construction proj- 
ects, Mr. Lynn served as a member of the 
Commission for Enlarging the Capitol 
Grounds; the United States Supreme 
Court Building Commission; the Joint 
Commission to acquire a site and addi- 
tional buildings for the Library of Con- 
gress; and was a member of the Zoning 
Commission of the District of Columbia 
and the Alley Dwelling Authcrity. 

He served as Acting Director of the 
U.S. Botanic Garden, from 1934 to 1954. 

Mr. Lynn retired as Architect of the 
Capitol on September 30, 1954. Until 
his death, he continued to reside at his 
residence, 3700 Quebec Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to con- 
sider the executive nomination on the 
calendar under the heading “New Re- 

rt.” 
poThe motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Brockway McMillan, of New Jersey, 
to be Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT NOON 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn, to meet on tomorrow at 12 
o’clock, noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





CALIFORNIA’S STAKE IN THE MARI- 
TIME INDUSTRY—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR KUCHEL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Monday, in the city of San Francisco, I 
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spoke at a Maritime Day luncheon. I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
ments I made on that occasion be 
printed in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CALIFORNIA’S STAKE IN THE MARITIME INDUSTRY 
(Address by Hon. THomas H. KucuHet, U.S. 

Senator, at the National Maritime Day 

luncheon of the Propeller Club of the 

United States, San Francisco, Calif., Mon- 

day, May 22, 1961) 

As our closest neighbor, the sea has tradi- 
tionally been important to California both 
as a source of income and as a natural route 
of commerce and communication. 

But, it took a war fought from two shores 
to open still undreamed-of maritime oppor- 
tunities for us. It brought new nations into 
focus off our western shores. And it dem- 
onstrated to the eastern seaboard the grow- 
ing industrial capability of the Pacific coast. 

What has this meant for California? 

It has meant the growth of a shipbuild- 
ing industry. Today, we are, indeed, a mari- 
time State. Once content to handle repairs 
and conversions, we now boast 22 of the 
principal shipbuilding and repair yards in 
the country. Currently, in these yards, we 
are building 15 new merchcant ships—one- 
fifth of the nationwide total under con- 
struction. 

It has meant progress for our ports. 
Amounts of cargo handled through our har- 
bors are increasing. During 1960, $1% bil- 
lion worth of goods entered our ports, $4 
billion through San Francisco Bay alone— 
a 33-percent increase over the previous years, 
I might add. 

And proudly, we are keeping pace with 
the swelling demand. Our entire coast is 
bustling with new facilities. 

In San Diego, we have a multimillion- 
dollar covered pier; in the East Bay, new 
containerization facilities—fully automated 
and the most modern of its type; in Los 
Angeles, new passenger facilities and a con- 
tainer terminal; in Sacramento, an entirely 
new $35 million port; in Stockton, new bulk 
ore and bulk grain facilities; in San Fran- 
cisco, a $50 million bond issue, to put into 
motion a multitude of improvements. 

And pointing the way to still greater prog- 
ress, plans are now underway for many 
improvements along our coast. 

We hardly realize the wealth brought to 
California by the maritime industries. The 
ramifications are, in fact, staggering. 

Building and loading ships mean employ- 
ment opportunities for a highly skilled labor 
force. Longshore industry workers alone 
number some 25,000 in the State. Last year, 
they worked 20 million man-hours. They 
earned in the neighborhood of $75 million, 
and about $42 million of that here in San 
Francisco. Some 12,500 Californians are on 
the payrolls at private shipyards in the State; 
and, in 1960, they earned more than $40 
million. These are labor dollars that pump 
energy into our economy. These are dollars 
that purchase food and clothing, finance 
homes and cars, and pay taxes. 

The effect on our State economy certainly 
does not stop here. Ships are good cus- 
tomers. There are a thousand and one prod- 
ucts whose end use is found aboard American 
tankers, freighters and luxury liners. 

Take the simple matter of light bulbs. A 
large freighter uses about 800 light bulbs 
each trip. 

Or, take soap. One American line recently 
reported that one of its ships uses, each 
trip, 2,400 bars of face soap, 200 bars of lava 
soap, 1,200 bars of laundry soap, and 210 
packages of soap powder. 

Multiply this by the 1,400 American ves- 
sel arrivals in our ports. The consumption 
of light bulbs and soap alone is significant. 
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And so long as the ships continue to con- 
sume, we shall continue to supply. This 
goes, too, for the taxi that makes repeated 
trips to the docks; the retail shops that sell 
to the tourist and the embarking vacationer; 
the doctor and the lawyer who lend their 
talents to the maritime industry; and the 
banks that finance the cargo. The amount 
invested in ships, shoreside facilities, ship 
and repair yards, reaches high in the mil- 
lions. Shipping is, indeed, a benefactor to 
the economy of our State. 

This is the nuclear era, the age of outer 
space. We are spending, as we should be, 
billions of dollars to reach out to the moon 
and to the stars. But I suggest to the Amer- 
ican people, and to the Government, that 
we do not shunt the sealanes into obscurity. 
That great mariner of another day, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, was eternally correct when he 
said: “Whosoever commands the sea, com- 
mands the trade; whosoever commands the 
trade of the world, commands the riches of 
the world, and consequently, the world it- 
self.” 

Our country, as well as our State, is de- 
pendent on the sea, for trade and commerce, 
for food, and for the security of our people. 
The seas are our road of communications 
with our allies and with the newly emerging 
states—many of which are not far away 
from our own shores. Across the oceans, we 
move 99 percent of our foreign commerce, 
exclusive of our contiguous neighbors, 
Canada and Mexico. Our foreign commerce 
represents 10 percent of our gross national 
product, now in the proximity of $500 billion 
a year. And the portent for tomorrow is one 
of expansion. Trade will irresistibly con- 
tinue and will inevitably grow. 

The importance of exports cannot be over- 
estimated. They are outlets for our indus- 
trial output. Consequently, they are an im- 
portant factor in our national income. And 
just as significantly, they are a means of 
sharing our democratic way of living with 
new and impressionable nations. 

In speaking of the importance of exports, 
I am delighted, at this point, to report the 
passage of a bill by the Senate (S. 1289), 
which I coauthored with Senator Macnuson. 
It eliminates the archaic and statutory oath 
requirement on shippers’ export declarations. 
Though just one of the little things we so 
frequently overlook, it will save exporters 
thousands of unnecessary man-hours an- 
nually. It will also pare thousands of un- 
necessary dollars off our mounting export 
costs, which, unfortunately, overprice our 
goods in highly competitive world markets. 

The sea road of commerce is two way. 
Over it comes the raw materials of the free 
world which we require for our own economic 
existence. Without vast imports of mag- 
nesium, bauxite, tin, rubber, nitrates, and 
iron ores, we could not produce steel nor 
aluminum. Without them, we could not 
fully fertilize our fields nor have a myriad 
of products upon which we have come to 
depend. 

Let’s not forget, either, that by buying 
the products of other nations we mutually 
strengthen the free world. A nation wthout 
outlets, particularly the single-commodity 
nation, is economically weak. And a nation 
economically weak is politically vulnerable. 

In essence, our exports and imports are 
major tools with which we wage our de- 
fense in the cold war of economics and ideas. 

American merchant ships successfully op- 
erating in peacetime trade are one of the 
greatest assets this Nation can possess. And 
because they are ready and able to serve 
the country at a moment’s notice should the 
need arise, they are rightly and admirably 
called our fourth arm of defense. We are 
now living in the most dangerous world in 
history. Despite our fervent hopes and ef- 
forts through collective security systems to 
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maintain a just peace, situations may sud- 
denly develop which will demand instant re- 
sponse from our shipping industry. Suez 
and Lebanon are two recent examples. 

In the Korean war, we feverishly took 600 
vessels out of mothballs to supply the United 
Nations’ needs in that conflict. But they 
were old and they were slow. Meanwhile, 
the tempo of the times was dramatically 
quickened. There is, I think it fair to say, 
an increasingly high premium on an active 
merchant marine, swift and sure, to play 
its part in peace or in emergency. 

And now Russia has the truth 
of that maxim. In 1956, the Russians 
stopped producing naval surface vessels in 
their yards and began to build merchant 
ships. Russia now operates about 800 mer- 
chant ships—against our 990. And, by 1965, 
the Russians plan to double that figure. 
Their dry cargo accommodations will in- 
crease 120 percent and their tanker capacity, 
80 percent. In all, they will have about 13 
million tons of shipping, or about 8 percent 
of the world total. Last year, ship construc- 
tion orders around the world declined 25 
percent, but the Soviet increased its demand 
for new tonnage by 88 percent. And, I think 
the importance which international com- 
munism attaches to the sealanmes of the 
globe is devastatingly clear in her subma- 
rine fleet of more than 500—more than Hitler 
had in 1939. 

We need only look around us to verify So- 
viet ambitions to penetrate all the commer- 
cial areas of the world. Ninety miles from 
- our shore, Russian ships are arriving in 
Cuba every day. One hundred percent of 
all petroleum products are entering Cuba 
in Russian tankers. Russian ships call reg- 
ularly at African ports. Russian ships ar- 
rive in the ports of the Persian Gulf, in the 
Mediterranean Sea, and in the seas of south- 
east Asia. It can be clearly seen that Rus- 
sia, with leaping strides in merchant ship- 
ping—not to mention her undersea craft— 
is emphasizing the role of seapower. 

It is against the background of maritime 
development in the Soviet bloc that we 
must appraise our own situation. We face 
a challenge. How we meet it will determine 
both our commercial and naval military 
strength in the years to come. But we also 
face an opportunity, an opportunity to ex- 
pand and modernize our merchant fleet, an 
opportunity to demonstrate a growing effi- 
ciency of that fleet to transship the wares 
of nations. 

We must, most important, expand an ade- 
quately paced shipbuilding program. It will 
take the most effective teamwork between 
free competitive enterprise and Government 
to insure this Nation its needed maritime 
strength. 

Difficulties face the fulfillment of that re- 
solve, and some come from our own people. 
There are many in other parts of our land 
who are envious of the progress we have 
made on the west coast. With increasing 
frequency, cries of despair arise under the 
Capitol dome at our participation in the de- 
fense procurement program. 

And in January, some of my Senate and 
House colleagues began to open up the 
sorties, which are sure to grow, in their at- 
tempt to repeal the 6-percent differential for 
shipbuilding on the Pacific coast. 

Last week, this thin differential of neces- 
sity, which must be maintained if our Na- 
tion is to preserve its two-ocean ship con- 
struction capacity, again came under attack 
before the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. You will recall, in 
1960, this committee asked the General Ac- 
counting Office to examine material and 
labor costs submitted by representatives of 
the Atlantic, Gulf, Great Lakes, and Pacific 
coast shipyards during the last Congress. 
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Despite the complexity of comparing ships 
under construction on these diverse coasts 
and the problems of accounting involved, 
some useful insights emerged from this un- 
biased study. So useful, indeed, are they 
from our standpoint that the representative 
of a large east coast yard denounced the GAO 
opinion. He sought to undermine those 
aspects of its study which favored the his- 
toric quarter-century statutory differential 
for the west coast. 

The basis for the GAO study was the actual 
costs over a 3-year period for 18 shipyards 
throughout the country (3 eastern ship- 
yards, I might add, refused to let the ac- 
countants examine their books). 

It costs more to build ships on the west 
coast for a variety of reasons. The GAO 
found that the “cost of steel plates and 
shapes averaged approximately 13 percent 
more to Pacific coast yards than to yards 
in other regions and the costs of most other 
major material components were higher in 
varying degrees to the Pacific coast yards 
than to the Atlantic coast yards.” The GAO 
also noted that Pacific coast shipyards pro- 
cure a majority of their material require- 
ments other than steel in the eastern sec- 
tion of the country. And it wasn’t just steel 
that was higher, but also cargo booms and 
masts by over 10 percent, hatch covers and 
cargo ports by almost 5 percent, and even 
paint by more than 5 percent. In only one 
category could items be purchased for less 
on the Pacific coast, and that was the in- 
terior communication equipment. 

On labor costs, the Comptroller General 
added that the comparisons of average 
straight-time hourly wage rates for a 3- 
month period in 1960 “showed that the com- 
bined average rate of the Pacific coast yards 
was approximately 6 percent higher than 
the combined average rate of the Atlantic 
coast yards.” 

But even more basic is the fact that the 
history of awards from October 1957 through 
November 1960 showed that of 14 contracts 
for 52 ships awarded on the basis of the low- 
est responsible bid, only 1 contract for 4 
ships was awarded to a Pacific coast yard. 

Members of the Congress from the West 
will stand together to defend this law which 
is grounded on the needs of America for a 
proper and dispersed capacity to construct 
vessels to ply the seas. 

We have also tried, through our construc- 
tion-differential and our operating-differen- 
tial subsidies, to put American ships on a 
parity basis with foreign vessels. American 
merchant trade today faces strenuous com- 
petition. On our ships are the same high 
standards as for all American industry, with 
the pay of our seamen based on an American 
standard of living. 

In other industries, steel is an example, 
quotas or imposts exist, fulfilling the same 
purpose which the Merchant Marine Act is 
designed to accomplish. Its intent is to 
maintain a strong merchant fleet. The un- 
palatable and unacceptable alternative is 
to rely on vessels flying other flags. 

In view of the fact that the American 
merchant marine is quantitatively and 
qualitatively significant for a mobilization 
potential, that commerce is the economic 
catalyst of a maritime federation of free 
nations, the Government has a growing 
responsibility to equip the American mer- 
oe marine to meet the challenges of the 
1960's. 

Already, our industry consists of many 
companies which have the traditions, know- 
how, skill, knowledge of foreign and domes- 
tic markets and all the essential elements 
to render as fine a service to importers and 
exporters as can be found under any flag in 
the world. We cannot allow this priceless 
asset to be outmoded through failure to 
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keep fully. abreast of foreign competition. 
Nor can we afford to allow the fleets of the 
Communist bloc to outstrip us or to out- 
perform us on the economic battlefield that 
now stretches worldwide. 

Since the Second World War, there have 
been 13 studies on maritime transporta- 
tion—the most recent compiled last year by 
the Senate at a cost of $600,000. Now, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hodges, fearing medioc- 
rity in the industry, has ordered not one, 
but two additional studies—one on subsidies 
and the other on transportation. What is 
to be gained by the constant duplication of 
effort, and cost, when problems are already 
well studied, obvious and still unsolved— 
how to make trade via American ships more 
attractive—how to encourage American 
lines to build and replace their ships at 
home—how to encourage them to operate 
under the American flag? 

As an American citizen and as an Amer- 
ican Senator, I urge the executive branch of 
our Government to face up to the basic 
problems of the American maritime indus- 
try. The Congress is ready to respond to 
the industry’s needs and to sound legislative 
recommendations. This is no partisan or 
political question. It concerns American 
defense and the American economy. In 
brief, let’s cut out the words and the studies, 
and get down to action. 





TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 





JOINT RESOLUTION OF LEGISLA- 
TURE OF OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
just received from the secretary of state 
of Oregon, Mr. Howell Appling, Jr., 
House Joint Memorial 11 adopted by the 
Legislative Assembly of Oregon. 

On behalf of my colleague the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] and 
myself, I ask that the text of this memo- 
rial, which relates to the development of 
the domestic mining and minerals in- 
dustry, be set forth at this point in my 
remarks, and that it be considered very 
carefully by the appropriate committee 
of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, and or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


House JOINT MEMORIAL 11 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress Assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 5ist Legislative 
Assembly of the State of Oregon, in legisla- 
tive session assembled, most respectfully 
represent that: 

Whereas the development and utilization 
of Oregon’s abundant mineral resources have 
always been and must continue to be bul- 
warks of this State’s economy, providing not 
only a source of employment and income but 
also a sound base for revenue and a substan- 
tial market outlet for agricultural and manu- 
factured products in mining areas; and 

Whereas this basic and essential mining 
industry has for several years been con- 
fronted with adverse economic conditions 
so severe that many major mining enter- 
prises in this State have been forced out of 
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business and many others are being reduced 
to the status of marginal operations; and 

Whereas the cause of this serious predica- 
ment of our mining industry can be traced 
to governmental policy that stimulates the 
development. and exploitation of foreign 
mineral resources and permits relatively free 
access to this low-cost foreign production by 
U.S. markets; and 

Whereas this policy, if continued, will not 
only threaten the economic survival of Ore- 
gon’s mineral industries but will also impose 
a serious handicap on our Nation’s capacity 
for providing from domestic sources the basic 
requirements for national defense; and 

Whereas the executive department of the 
Federal Government and both major political 
parties, as well as the Conference of Western 
Governors, have Officially recognized the 
necessity for maintaining a domestic mining 
industry that is sufficiently progressive and 
vigorous to assure a minerals mobilization 
base adequate for national preparedness and 
security; and 

Whereas past efforts by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to alleviate the depressed conditions 
that prevail in various segments of the do- 
mestic mining industry by means of short- 
range programs and temporary expedients, 
such as stockpiling and quota limitations, 
have proved ineffective and inadequate: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon (the Senate jointly 
concurring) : 

1. The 5ist Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon respectfully urges that the 
Federal Government in the national interest 
foster and encourage: 

(a) The development of an economically 
sound and stable domestic mining and min- 
erals industry. 

(b) The orderly development of domestic 
mineral resources and reserves necessary to 
assure satisfaction of industrial and security 
needs. 

(c) Mining, mineral and metallurgical re- 
search to promote the wise and efficient use 
of our mineral resources. 

2. The 5bist Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Oregon recommends that this policy 
be implemented by: 

(a) More effective enforcement of the anti- 
dumping laws. 

(b) The imposition of adequate duties on 
metals and mineral imports, to be applied 
only if the price of such metals and minerals 
falls below the level that is required to main- 
tain a sound and healthy domestic mining 
industry. 

3. The secretary of state shall send copies 
of this memorial to the President of the 
United States, the Presiding Officer of the 
U.S. Senate, the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States and to 
each member of the Oregon congressional 
delegation. 





ADDITIONAL BILLS AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION INTRODUCED 


Additional bills and a joint resolution 
were introduced, read the first time, 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred, as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

8.1973. A bill for the relief of Evaggelos 
err to the Committee on the Judi- 
By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 

8.1974. A bill for the relief of Stefan 
Copilu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SALTONSTALL (by request) : 
8.1975. A bill for the relief of You Lee; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RANDOLPH (by request) : 
5.1976. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire through exchange 
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the Great Falls property in the State of 
Virginia for administration in connection 
with the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 
By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself, Mr. 
Witey, Mr. ScHorpre,, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. CARLSON, 
and Mr. LAUSCHE) : 

S.J. Res. 95. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim September 17 of each year 
General Von Steuben Memorial Day for the 
observance and commemoration of the birth 
of General Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KucHet when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





ADDITIONAL RESOLUTIONS 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE 
SENATE ON APPLICATION OF 
LOGAN ACT TO PRIVATE COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 152); which was 
referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the provisions of section 953 of title 
18, United States Code (popularly known as 
the Logan Act), relating to private cor- 
respondence with foreign governments, is ap- 
plicable to citizens of the United States who 
may negotiate, without the express authority 
of the United States Government, with rep- 
resentatives of the Government of Cuba for 
the release of persons held in custody by 
that foreign government. 





EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE SEN- 
ATE ON TAX EXEMPT CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO SECURE RELEASE OF 
PERSONS HELD IN CUSTODY BY 
GOVERNMENT OF CUBA 


Mr. CAPEHART submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution (S. Res. 153); which 
was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that contributions or gifts made by any 
taxpayer to any organization to be used in 
securing the release of persons held in cus- 
tody by the Government of Cuba do not 
qualify as ‘charitable contributions” as that 
term is defined in section 170(c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, and that there- 
fore any such contribution or gift is not 
deductible in computing the taxable income 
of any taxpayer. 





DESIGNATION OF SEPTEMBER 17 OF 
EACH YEAR AS GENERAL VON 
STEUBEN MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr, President, in every 
generation, some men stand out solely 
because of their singular merit. So out- 
standing was one of our earliest citizens 
that the American Revolution, our War 
of Independence, well might not have 
been won without him. So outstanding 
was this patriot that George Washing- 
ton, Father of our Country, in his final 
act as General of our Revolutionary 
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Army wrote, ‘I wish to make use of this 
last moment of my public life to signify, 
in the strongest terms, my entire ap- 
probation of your conduct, and to ex- 
press my sense of the obligations the 
public is under to you, for your faithful 
and meritorious services.” 

The man to whom Washington wrote 
was Gen. Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Steuben. 

An accomplished graduate of the mili- 
tary school of Frederick the Great, Ba- 
ron von Steuben left his native Prussia 
to assist the American colonists in their 
struggle for freedom. So sincere was 
his effort that Baron von Steuben waived 
all claim to pay, proposing that only if 
his services should contribute to the 
eventual success of the American cause, 
he would then accept what compensation 
the Congress might grant him. 

Baron von Steuben, by personally 
drilling a model company of 100 men 
who in turn drilled other companies, ac- 
complished what is perhaps the most 
remarkable achievement in rapid mili- 
tary training in the history of the world, 
and, throughout the war, the Continen- 
tal Army, battalion for battalion, 
equaled in discipline and in skill the best 
Army Regulars. 

Through his influence in converting 
the American Army into an effective and 
highly disciplined military force, Von 
Steuben was an indispensable figure in 
the achievement of American independ- 
ence. Here he performed an essential 
service that none of his contemporaries 
in America was qualified to perform. 

Mr. President, I therefore introduce, 
for appropriate reference, Senate Joint 
Resolution 95 on behalf of myself and 
Senators WILEY, SCHOEPPEL, RANDOLPH, 
and CARLSON. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 95) 
authorizing the President of the United 
States of America to proclaim Septem- 
ber 17 of each year General von Steuben 
Memorial Day for the observance and 
commemoration of the birth of Gen. 
Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





MIGRATORY WORKERS — EXTEN- 
SION OF TIME FOR BILL TO LIE 
ON THE DESK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartuy], I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill which he 
introduced on May 23, Senate bill 1945, 
relating to migratory workers, be per- 
mitted to lie on the desk 1 more day, 
through May 26, for additional sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON PRO- 
POSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS CONCERNING FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 
Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 

Friday, May 26, 1961, which is tomorrow 
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morning, the Judiciary Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Amendments will continue 
the hearings which began on May 23. It 
is considering proposed amendments to 
the Constitution concerning our system 
of Federal elections, including the nomi- 
nation and election of the President and 
qualifications for voting. At this meet- 
ing, we will continue to hear Senators 
who are sponsors or cosponsors of the 
resolutions under consideration. The 
subcommittee will meet in room 457 of 
the Old Senate Office Building at 9:30 
a.m. 

I have previously announced that 
further hearings will be held on June 20, 
21, and 22, 1961, when other Senators 
and witnesses will be invited to testify. 
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These hearings have been rescheduled 
for June 27, 28, and 29, 1961. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, under 
the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, May 
26, 1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 25, 1961: 


May 25 


U.S. ATTORNEY 

Joseph S. Ammerman, of Pennsylvania, to 
be U.S. attorney for the western district of 
Pennsylvania for the term of 4 years, vice 
Hubert I. Teitelbaum, resigned. 

FisH AND WILDLIFE COMMISSION 

Clarence F. Pautzke, of Washington, to be 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 





CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate May 25, 1961: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Brockway McMillan, of New Jersey, to be 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Provision for Voluntary Retirement at 
Age 62 Vitally Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, this morning I was afforded 
the privilege of appearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee, of which our 
esteemed Senator Harry F. Byrp is 
chairman. I testified on behalf of the 
age 62 voluntary retirement provision 
in H.R. 6027. Because this legislation 
will likely be presented to the Senate for 
consideration within the very near fu- 
ture, I ask unanimous consent to have 
my remarks before the Senate Finance 
Committee printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD, OF 
West Vrircinta, BEFORE THE SENATE FI- 
NANCE COMMITTEE IN SuPPORT OF H.R. 6027 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to appear before your committee 
in behalf of H.R. 6027. I am specifically in- 
terested in the provision, beginning on page 
2 of the bill, to allow men to receive reduced 
benefits at age 62. 

When I first came to Congress in 1953, I 
introduced a bill in February of that year 
to permit men and women to retire, on a 
voluntary basis, at age 60. I reintroduced 
this proposal in subsequent years during my 
service in the House of Representatives. I 
came to realize, however, that the time has 
not yet arrived when we might expect to 
see voluntary retirement permitted at age 
60. Consequently, last year I decided to 
modify my proposal believing that a half 
loaf is better than no loaf at all. Accord- 
ingly, when H.R. 12580, the omnibus social 
security bill, reached the Senate last year, 
I submitted an amendment to allow volun- 
tary retirement for men at age 62 with re- 
duced benefits. I succeeded in getting 18 
other Senators to cosponsor my amendment, 
and I appeared before your distinguished 
committee in behalf of the amendment. 





Senator Kerr and Senator HARTKE and oth- 
ers On your committee were as interested as 
Iin the amendment, and the Senate Finance 
Committee adopted it. The Senate later ap- 
proved the measure, but, regrettably, the 
amendment was deleted in the joint Senate- 
House conference action. 

I reintroduced my proposal to permit men 
to retire at age 62 shortly after we convened 
in January of this year, and I might say, 
parenthetically, that I was responsible for 
inclusion in the Douglas committee report 
to the President of the recommendation that 
legislation be enacted to permit such re- 
tirement at age 62. The President later an- 
nounced his support, and we now have the 
opportunity to favorably act upon the pro- 
posal and make it become a reality. 

An estimated 560,000 people can be ex- 
pected to get benefits under the amendment 
during the first 12 months of operation. 
Taking into account the increase in the min- 
imum benefit also recommended at this time, 
the additional benefits that would be paid 
out during the first 12 months to men claim- 
ing benefits before age 65 would be $440 mil- 
lion. There would be no level-premium cost 
for this proposal. 

Under this proposal, a man who decides to 
apply on his 62d birthday can draw social 
security benefits equal to 80 percent of the 
amount he would receive were he to wait 
until he reached his 65th birthday. He 
would have the option of receiving a pro- 
portionate increase—five-ninths of 1 per- 
cent—for each month he delays retirement 
after age 62. For example a man entitled to 
a benefit of $100 per month at age 65 would 
receive $80 a month if he chose to retire at 
age 62, under my amendment. If he decides 
to wait until he is 63 to apply, the benefit he 
would receive for life would be increased to 
$86.67 monthly. If he applied at age 64, his 
monthly benefit would be $93.34, 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, 
that the provisions which were adopted into 
law with respect to reduced benefits for 
women have occasioned no administrative 
difficulties. In the light of the experience 
gained from the years in which the lowered 
eligibility age for women has been in effect, 
I think one could be confident that the 
adoption of the proposal would prove to be 
similarly beneficial and advisable. In other 
words, the 1956 amendment has worked out 
all right in the case of women, and it should 
prove to be the same for men. At the time 
the 1956 amendment was adopted, there was 
some skepticism about how well it would 
work. It was charged that the lower retire- 
ment age would encourage employers to 
lower the compulsory retirement age for 





women employees. Opponents maintained 
that it would discourage the continued em- 
ployment of older women workers whose 
potential work life would thus be shortened. 
Experience, however, has failed to bear out 
these skeptical fears and the average age 
of retirement for women has not been 
lowered by the reduced annuity. 

I realize that there is some question as 
to whether it is desirable policy for the 
Government to encourage early retirement 
when the science of geriatrics is lengthening 
the lifespan of men. Yet, it is my under- 
standing that only about half of the women 
eligible for retirement at age 62 elected to 
retire when the 1956 amendment was 
adopted. I think we can properly assume 
that not so great a percentage of men would 
elect to retire at 62. Many of the women who 
took benefits in 1956 had been working 
during the war years and had not been 
working immediately before the adoption of 
Senator Kerr’s amendment. Most men will 
continue to work until age 65 or somewhat 
thereafter as long as they are physically 
able or as long as there is employment. 
Moreover, Mr. Chairman, automation is here 
to stay and it constitutes a growing prob- 
lem with which our society is going to have 
to deal more and more in terms of un- 
employment. A recent study of automation 
prepared by the National Planning Associ- 
ation points out that, according to Census 
Bureau estimates, the average annual in- 
crease in the labor force is presently 700,000 
to 800,000 and that, by the year 1965, it will 
reach the figure of 1 million or more. It is 
necessary then that we find new job op- 
portunities for these younger workers who 
are annually entering the work force. 

Additionally, the problem of changing 
markets poses itself in the question of 
whether or not the needed job opportuni- 
ties will appear at the right place and at the 
right time. The rate of increase in employ- 
ment in some of the industries now being 
automatized does not begin to match the in- 
crease in productivity made possible by new 
processes. For instance, in the chemical in- 
dustry, productivity rose 53 percent between 
1947 and 1954, but employment rose only 11 
percent. In oil refining, output increased 22 
percent since 1947, but total employment 
fell by 10,000. Automation has made itself 
felt in the mining areas of my State. Where- 
as only a few years ago, 135,000 miners were 
employed in West Virginia, today less than 
40,000 are employed. A continuous mining 
machine operated. by 6 workers will load the 
coal originally requiring the time and labor 
of 40 men. The problem is not peculiar to 
West Virginia. The textile and shoe work- 
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ers in the New England States have experi- 
enced the same sudden shift in an employ- 
ment pattern which had existed for over 
100 years. Further changes will create cata- 
strophic dislocation of workers. 

Mr. Chairman, there are approximately 1.7 
million men who potentially would be eligible 
to retire at age 62 immediately if this bill is 
enacted as written. They would not be 
forced to retire. The choice would be an 
optional one, and it would be up to the in- 
dividual. There are many—in fact, a ma- 
jority, I would assume—of these men who 
would prefer to continue to work. Yet, on 
the other hand, there are some who would 
want to retire and who should retire. There 
are many individuals who are not physically 
able to continue working after they reach 
the age of 62; yet they are not disabled to 
the extent that they can qualify for dis- 
ability benefits. This bill would permit these 
individuals to retixe and make room for 
younger workers. 

Mr. Chairman, this provision in the bill is 
of great importance to that relatively small 
number of men who, because of ill health, 
unemployment, underemployment or other 
personal reasons, find it impossible or ill 
advised to continue working until they at- 
tain the age of 65. 

It is of importance to the thousands of 
unemployed coal miners in my State, many 
of whom have passed the age of 62, who are 
unable to find employment and who, in 
many instances, are physically incapable of 
working in the mines if jobs could be had. 
These individuals could elect, if they so 
chose, to retire, and by the provisions of this 
bill they and their families could have se- 
curity, whereas, under present law, they 
must wait until they are 65 years of age 
to receive benefits. This bill, then, will 
mean a check instead of a handout, secu- 
rity instead of insecurity, and hope instead 
of despair for individuals in these circum- 
stances. I hope that the committee will 
favorably report this bill and that it will 
leave intact section 102 which provides for a 
lowering of the retirement age for men, 





President Garcia’s Great Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read the recent insertion of my able and 
distinguished friend and colleague, Hon. 
Wayne N. AspINALL, of a timely and ad- 
mirable speech of the great President of 
the Philippines, His Excellency Carlos 
P. Garcia. 

I was very much impressed with this 
forceful address and desire to compli- 
ment President Garcia for his brilliant 
analysis of the world situation and his 
stirring appeal to the free world to join 
to preserve its heritage against world 
communism, 

The great historic nation which Pres- 
ident Garcia so ably leads and its coura- 
geous, liberty-loving people are honored 
and cherished by the entire American 
People. Our Nation is especially proud 
of the glorious history of the Philippines, 
and of the close association and loyal 
friendship which has continued for many 
years to subsist between us. 
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We are also proud to stand by the side 
of the Filipino people and their leaders 
and to work with them in the fateful 
struggle to sustain the precious values of 
freedom and the integrity and security 
of free nations in a dangerous world 
threatened by Communist infiltration, 
aggression and violence. 

The message from Garcia is not only 
a strong statement of the aims of the 
free world but a great state paper and 
an inspiring message to the American 
people and all those interested in human 
freedom. 





The Emergency Feed Grain Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConGrREs- 
SIONAL REcorD I should like to include a 
press release from the Department of 
Agriculture which spells out the great 
success of the emergency feed grain pro- 
gram which passed this Congress earlier 
this year: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, May 24, 1961. 


SECRETARY FREEMAN Says FEED GRAIN SIGN- 
uP Is “OVER THE TOP” 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man said today the emergency feed grain 
program is over the top. 

“The goal the administration sought— 
which is to adjust production of feed grains 
by converting 20 percent of the acreage into 
sound, soil conserving practices—now has 
been reached,” the Secretary said. 

“As of last Friday, 20.6 million acres of 
corn and feed grain land has been signed up 
by almost a million farmers for soil conserv- 
ing use, and the program still has nearly 2 
weeks to go before it closes. 

“I am pleased that the farmers have re- 
sponded to the program in such a positive 
manner. 

“It is heartening to me that the first piece 
of major legislation proposed by this ad- 
ministration, enacted by the Congress and 
put into immediate operation by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has reached its goal 
in less than 5 months. 

“This response is an expression of confi- 
dence in the action of the Congress in pas- 
sage of the emergency legislation, and it 
fulfills the faith which this administration 
and the Congress placed in the farmer. 

“I believe the signup, in spite of the late 
start, clearly indicates the support of pro- 
ducers for farm programs which call for 
farmer participation in the development of 
procedures by which they can cooperate to- 
gether in the management of the agricul- 
tural enterprise. 

“The omnibus farm bill provides farmers 
with such a means, and I believe the inter- 
est shown by farmers in the feed grain 
program is a measure of their interest in 
the farm legislation which the Congress is 
now considering.” 

The emergency feed grain program, now 
in its sixth week of operation, will continue 
through to the end of May. Weekly reports 
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will be made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture as of May 26 and June 2. 

The fifth weekly report on signup under 
the program shows 20,664,607 acres signed 
to be diverted from corn and grain sorghum 
plantings on 920,529 farms this year. This 
is slightly more than 20 percent of the U.S. 
total 1959-60 average corn and grain sorghum 
plantings of about 102.3 million acres. 

Today’s report shows an increase of 4,010,- 
551 acres from the 16,654,056 acres diverted 
under the program as reported last week. 

The fifth report shows that 16,775,351 
acres of corn have been signed up from 
the 41,083,532 acres of corn base. This is 
slightly more than 20 percent of 1959-60 
average U.S. plantings of 83,648,000 acres. 
On farms signed up, the total diversion con- 
tinues to stay at 41 percent of the bass 
acreage for these farms. To date, almost 
50 percent of the average U.S. plantings is 
on farms signed up under the program. 

Grain sorghum diversion is now at 3,889,- 
256 acres, which is almost 21 percent of U.3. 
total sorghum plantings of 18,674,989 acres 
for grain. The grain sorghum base of 
9,246,632 acres on farms signed is almost 
50 percent of the national plantings. The 
3.9 million acres is more than 42 percent of 
the grain sorghum acreage on signed farms. 

For all farms signed, possible advance pay- 
ments under provisions permitting about 
half of the payments to be made this spring 
come to about $270,663,611. While the po- 
tential total payments under the program are 
not being determined for these initial re- 
ports, Department officials estimate that total 
payments will probably be more than double 
the value of the advance payments. 

The 1961 feed grain program provides pay- 
ments to farmers in the form of certificates 
for diverting corn and grain sorghum acreage 
to conserving uses. Producers may receive 
grain or the cash equivalent of grain for 
their certificates. Diversion of corn and 
grain sorghum acreage from production this 
year is expected to achieve a better balance 
between production and utilization of these 
grains. Payments to producers will main- 
tain their income this year. 

The report shows that certificates cover- 
ing about $161.4 million worth of grain had 
been issued to farmers under advance pay- 
ment provisions. Of the $161.4 million worth 
of certificates issued through May 19, farmers 
had received about $135.7 million in cashabie 
sight drafts from county agricultural stabili- 
zation and conservation (ASC) offices. In 
these instances, as provided under the pro- 
gram the Commodity Credit Corporation pays 
farmers in cashable sight drafts and then 
later acts as their agent in marketing the 
quantity of grain covered under the cer- 
tificates. 

Through May 19, farmers had used $131,915 
worth of certificates to purchase from CCC 
126,630 bushels of corn from quantities that 
had been under price-support loan. In ad- 
dition, farmers had purchased 54,437 bushels 
of CCC-owned corn with $57,184 worth of cer- 
tificates and 2,670 bushels of CCC-owned 
barley with $1,922 worth of certificates. 

The following tables show sign-up figures 
by States. The first table shows combined 
figures for corn and grain sorghum. It shows 
the number of farms with base acreage, num- 
ber of farms signed up, the total acreage to 
be diverted, the advance payments that can 
be paid this spring, the value of certificates 
issued, and the value of certificates cashed. 

The second table shows figures separately 
for corn and grain sorghum. It shows the 
average of 1959-60 planted acreages for corn. 
For grain sorghum, the preliminary total base 
acreages are shown. This table also shows 
the base acreages on farms signed up and 
the acreage diverted on signed farms. 
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1, 450 
119, 640 
1, 588 
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State 
1959-60 average 
planted 
acreage ! 
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1 Planted for all purposes as published in the AMS 1960 annual summary. 
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Number of 
farms signed | Total acreage 
up to be diverted 
26, 586 406, 945 
724 34, 425 
3, 496 46, 599 
1, 575 60, 506 
4, 690 213, 740 
22 204 
1, 584 34, 331 
4, 370 117, 203 
9, 276 243, 743 
232 3, 704 
92, 769 2, 047, 014 
49, 612 1, 064, 827 
102, 138 2, 744, 078 
45, 917 1, 359, 826 
32, 893 495, 439 
5, 318 78, 878 
3 20 
4, 141 78, 908 
4 58 
22, 465 412, 269 
52, 567 1, 295, 822 
13, 429 188, 069 
73, 478 1, 867, 061 
754 20, 098 
64, 991 2, 013, 088 
7 168 
2 45 
1, 930 38, 599 
1, 271 59, 429 
12, 544 153, 191 
42, 633 447, 672 
11, 964 246, 210 
45, 671 795, 152 
15, 842 , 346 
740 11, 275 
10, 414 125, 354 
16, 257 193, 859 
24, 639 741, 840 
29, 478 386, 078 
45, 274 1, 553, 615 
317 3, 595 
22 236 
15, 334 136, 628 
697 13, 263 
360 4, 238 
31, 790 553, 797 
‘ 7, 162 
920, 529 20, 664, 607 
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Acres to be 
diverted 


58 

412, 253 
1, 295, 382 
180, 230 

1, 654, 399 
098 


11, 205 
124, 873 


16, 775, 351 





May 25 
Advanice pay- 
ments that Value of certif- | Value of certif. 
ean be paid icates issued | icates cashed 
this spring 
$2, 696, 553 $2, 435, 746 $2, 360, 244 
587, 175 523, 788 412, 746 
573, 278 525, 754 497, 212 
988, 427 520, 569 453, 
1, 540, 012 1, 016, 940 930, 181 
2, 464 h, OOF doce ose deste 
505, 252 406, 842 297, 860 
1, 059, 387 1, 036, 250 1, 033, 909 
1, 991, 644 1, 709, 026 1, 620, 475 
82, 251 56, 206 53, 915 
35, 204, 349 11, 921, 022 9, 798, 765 
18, 790, 329 9, 214, 603 6, 941, 350 
38, 909, 810 15, 860, 149 7, 583, 952 
12, 456, 309 6, 691, 567 5, 581, 040 
6, 212, 080 4, 942, 006 4, 752, 331 
861, 119 837, 773 822, 909 
1, 180, 851 683, 635 548, 973 
5, 163, 341 3, 749, 079 2, 950, 561 
17, 836, 032 15, 230, 932 13, 925, 820 
1, 959, 115 1, 691, 466 1, 685, 971 
28, 188, 315 22, 800, 626 1, 396, 404 
111, 039 77, 832 76, 901 
25, 368, 387 10, 572, 733 8, 001, 009 
BE. Nonter secaicneeagedl spucengas nee 
756, 928 221, 454 185, 793 
646, 386 429, 202 360, 936 
2, 540, 838 2, 301, 623 2, 523, 188 
6, 440, 397 6, 311, 069 6, 155, 596 
1, 088, 068 955, 095 829, 
14, 829, 922 5, 720, 386 3, 911, 438 
2, 190, 732 1, 839, 815 1, 740, 978 
249, 161 147, 749 146, 389 
2, 206, 356 2, 155, 998 2, 141, 323 
1, 896, 800 1, 557, 340 1, 527, 928 
5, 698, 248 4, 960, 918 4, 096, 757 
4, 180, 440 4, 094, 835 4, 010, 354 
14, 371, 094 11, 274, 753 10, 303, 714 
38, 173 20, 851 17, 163 
3, 1, 066 461 
1, 879, 824 1, 834, 371 1, 824, 507 
345, 841 327, 941 316, 584 
72, 315 28, 26, 
8, 863, 301 4, 638, 177 8, 737, 104 
96, 178 87, 681 84, 587 
270, 663, 611 161, 415, 175 135, 665, 831 
Grain sorghum 
Preliminary Base acreage Acres to be 
base acreage ~ signed diverted 
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National Highway Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK M. CLARK 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, National 
Highway Week, officially proclaimed by 
President Kennedy for this week, May 
21-27, reminds all of us that we are in- 
deed a highway nation. 

Because nearly every family owns an 
automobile, our lives certainly revolve 
around and are dependent upon its use. 
Through a highly organized network 
of highways, our goods move from farm 
to market, from factory to store, from 
dairy to doorstep. Wheels carry us to 
work, worship and play. They carry our 
children to school. 

But wheels must have strips of pave- 
ment to roll over. Highways must be 
economical, fast, safe and efficient as 
are the high-powered vehicles which roll 
over them hour after hour, day after 
day, year after year. 

We do not now have that kind of 
highway, except in fragmentary seg- 
ments, such as the short completed 
sections of the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways. 

National Highway Week calls our at- 
tention to the fact that too many of our 
present highways are obsolete, danger- 
ous and choked with traffic. And, as 
traffic increases with 114 million ve- 
hicles driving 1.2 trillion miles per year 
by 1976, existing roads become increas- 
ingly so. 

To improve our highways to a state of 
adequacy—not only to meet the needs 
of today but to carry the tremendously 
increased traffic loads of tomorrow—re- 
quires completion of the expanded high- 
way program on schedule. 

National Highway Week is a fitting 
time to bear in mind that better high- 
ways save lives, save time, and save 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include a copy of President Ken- 
nedy’s National Highway Week procla- 
mation: 


THE WHITE House, May 1, 1961. 
NATIONAL HIGHWAY WEEK, 1961—A PROCcLA- 
MATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Whereas an adequate highway network is 
indispensable to traffic safety, to the growth 
of os economy and to the national defense; 
an 

Whereas some 40,000 of our citizens are 
killed and 1,400,000 are injured every year in 
highway accidents; and 

Whereas the orderly advancement of our 
expanded Federal-State highway program 
promises a sharp reduction in our annual 
waste of human and economic resources due 
to outmoded highways; and 

Whereas the public should be reminded of 
the importance of completing the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
on schedule in 1972: Now, therefore, I, John 
FP. Kennedy, President of #he United States 
of America, do hereby proclaim the week of 
May 21-27, 1961, as National Highway Week 
in recognition of the vital role of highway 
transportation in our way of life. 
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I also urge the Governors of the States 
to issue similar proclamations and ask the 
appropriate officials of the Federal and State 
Governments, public and private organiza- 
tions, and the general public to join in ob- 
servance of this significant occasion. 

During this period I encourage all Ameri- 
cans to judge the value of highway trans- 
portation to their own activities and to our 
national welfare. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 
29th day of April in the year of our Lord 
nineteen hundred and sixty-one, and of the 
independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the one hundred and eighty-fifth. 

By the President: 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 





West Virginia’s Industrial Complex 
Strengthened by Establishment of New 
Technical Service Laboratory at Mar- 
tinsburg 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, at a 
time when West Virginia has been the 
object of much consideration as an eco- 
nomically depressed area, I would call 
attention to one of the more hopeful as- 
pects of the picture. 

This morning I was to have delivered 
an address at the dedication of the re- 
cently completed technical service lab- 
oratory of the Standard Lime & Cement 
Co. at Martinsburg, W. Va. The $% 
million laboratory, one of the finest in 
the industry, is the culmination of a $10 
million 5-year expansion and modern- 
ization program of Standard which was 
inaugurated by the American-Marietta 
Co. after it acquired control of Standard 
Lime & Cement at Martinsburg. 

Though Senate business has prevented 
my attendance at the official ceremonies 
of this event, I would make note of the 
fact that the American-Marietta invest- 
ment program in Standard Lime & Ce- 
ment Co. has made this old and estab- 
lished Martinsburg firm one of the most 
modern and strongly competitive pro- 
ducers in the industry. It has more than 
doubled its original capacity of 1,700,000 
barrels annually, and in its new 450-foot 
rotary kilns it has constructed the larg- 
est moving machinery in any industry. 

As a West Virginian, I express my ap- 
preciation for this acknowledgment of 
faith in the people and the economic 
potential of our State. American-Mari- 
etta, which now has operations in five 
West Virginia cities, is but one of many 
companies which will bring to our State 
a revitalized and diversified economy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remarks which I prepared 
for delivery at the dedication ceremonies 
this morning be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Mayor Golliday, President Rumford, dis- 
tinguished guests, and ladies and gentlemen, 
this is an auspicious moment in the eco- 
nomic and industrial life of Martinsburg and 
West Virginia. The unveiling of the dedica- 
tion plaque is the culmination of 5 years of 
investment and an extensive modernization 
and expansion program in the facilities of 
the Standard Lime & Cement Co. 

I am privileged to share your pride, not 
only in the complete and modern facilities 
of the technical service laboratory, but also 
in the impressive array of production equip- 
ment that Standard has brought to this area. 

The American-Marietta Co., which was 
joined by Standard Lime & Cement in 1954, 
has fulfilled its pledge to supply the neces- 
sary capital to modernize and to make this 
established firm thoroughly competitive in 
the cement industry. And in so doing, it 
has also registered its faith in the people of 
this section and in the future economic and 
industrial development of our State. By 
more than doubling the original capacity of 
1,700,000 barrels annually, not only has this 
old and reliable firm been revitalized, but it 
has been placed in a stronger position to 
supply an even larger portion of West Vir- 
ginia’s needs in the future. 

The technical service laboratory—one of 
the finest and most modern in the industry— 
will also serve to strengthen the competitive 
position of Standard’s other operations in 
West Virginia—not only in Martinsburg, but 
in Millville, Clarksburg, New Martinsville, 
and Parkersburg as well. Thus, the im- 
portance of these facilities extends well 
beyond this community, and beyond the 600 
families supported by, and the more than $3 
million contributed in payroll by Standard’s 
operations in West Virginia. 

It is important also in offering another 
sign of the vigor and dynamism of American 
enterprise. And for those of us—and there 
are many—who have worked to attract new 
capital to West Virginia, it is a vindication 
of our faith in the industrial potential of our 
State. The initiative and leadership ex- 
hibited by the management and personnel 
of Standard and American-Marietta are the 
sort that once served to place West Virginia 
in the vanguard of the fuels and minerals 
industries. I have no doubt that the same 
kind of leadership wili bring our State to 
the fore once again in the future with a 
more diversified and firmly grounded 
economy. 

It is worth noting, in this respect, that no 
matter how dynamic and forward looking 
our leadership at the national level, no pro- 
gram of national goals will be achieved if 
these aims are not embraced and carried 
forth by the actions of individual men and 
women at the community and local level. 
One of the main sources of strength of the 
American system of enterprise is that it 
offers the flexibility and freedom for such 
initiative to operate. 

In the present instance it has served to 
prevent the occurrence of a serious economic 
void in the Martinsburg community, and it 
has helped to bring an established Martins- 
burg firm near the end of its eighth decade 
with renewed strength and industrial vigor. 

We have good reason, therefore, to be de- 
lighted by the considerable investment in 
modernizing Standard’s facilities here in or- 
der to provide it with a healthy and prom- 
ising future—for itself, for the industry it 
serves and, most important, for the commu- 
nity of which it is such an important part. 
And it is my further hope that this may be 
seen as part of a trend of other industries 
to expand their facilities in the greater ex- 
ploration and utilization of the rich natural 
resources of West Virginia. 
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‘It is almost axiomatic these days to think 
of our industrial development in relation 
to the unremitting contest between inter- 
national communism and a democratic way 
of. life. I believe we will all agree that our 
Nation is more secure every time a basic 
industry invests in new, modern plants and 
equipment. For, although “hot spots” will 
continue to flare up in the cold war, the 
fundamental and underlying struggle with 
the Soviet Union will probably remain large- 
ly political, ideological, and economic. 

If this be so, a central factor in our even- 
tual success in the conflict will be our ca- 
pacity to maintain the industrial and eco- 
nomic.development necessary to supply the 
increasing needs of our own people and also 
help bring the emergent nations into free- 
dom and independence. 

Though it is only one cement plant of 
the 170 in the United States, the Standard 
plant in Martinsburg has its part, and an 
important one, to contribute in this great 
power struggle. 

It is gratifying to know, therefore, as 
Standard ends its eighth decade in Martins- 
burg, that, as a new and youthful member 
of the American-Marietta family of indus- 
tries, it is assured more years of prosperous 
and productive life. This is our wish—and 
with it go our congratulations. 





Senator Humphrey Is Absolutely Right 
When He Says It Is Very Difficult for 
Tourists (Read Constituents) To Find 
In and Around the Capitol Building Ade- 
quate Places Where They Can Eat and 
Rest. It Will Be Even More Difficult, 
if Not Impossible, Next March When 
the Small Businessmen Who Now Pro- 
vide These Services Are Pushed Off 
Capitol Hill Under Expansion Plans 
Adopted Without Hearings by the Dem- 
ocrats in Control of the Congress. Per- 
haps Senator Humphrey Would Be Will- 
ing To Take the Lead in Reexamining 
These Expansion Plans Now, and Let 


These Businessmen Testify 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day in the other House, Senator 
Humpurey declared that “it is very diffi- 
cult for tourists to find in and around 
the Capitol adequate places where they 
can eat and rest.” 

The solution offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota was as 
follows: 


On both sides of the Capitol, around the 
Senate wing and the House wing, are very 
beautiful terraces which, with but little 
change in terms of their covering, could be 
made most useful, with the addition of ta- 
bles, benches, canopies, umbrellas, and with 
the provision of some good service, which I 
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believe we might be able to provide by means 
of a catering service. Thus, in addition to 
having the pleasure of outdoor recreation 
and outdoor eating, we could also make 
available to the citizenry who pay for this 
Capitol an opportunity to have a very sat- 
isfying and beautiful experience. 


Senator Humpurey began his learned 
statement by asking: 

Can we imagine that a Parisian would 
permit these beautiful terraces to be un- 
used? In fact, these beautiful terraces 
around the Capitol could well be used for 
what some of our colleagues have been talk- 
ing about; namely, sidewalk cafes. 


It is always instructive and helpful 
to have the advantage of a speech such 
as this. We can benefit greatly from it. 
I wonder if the learned Senator has 
thought of the cost of a meal to the 
tourists which would be provided by 
such a catering service as he has in 
mind? 

How much money would the Congress 
be called upon to appropriate in order 
to provide such facilities as he has men- 
tioned? 

Would the tourists be any more wel- 
come than they are at present in the 
restaurants and cafeterias which the 
Congress has in its charge; and has pro- 
vided at great cost, here on Capito] Hill 
where conspicuous signs say: “For 
Members of Congress,” ‘‘For Senators,” 
“For Members of Congress and Employ- 
ees,” and so on. 

What hours would the new facilities 
be open? 

At the present time, the restaurants 
and cafeterias of the Congress close 
after lunch, but tourists who are our 
constituents are busy sightseeing until 
late in the evening. 

May I call to the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota the 
House debate on May 22, this year, on 
the bill (H.R. 7208) making appropria- 
tions for the legislative branch for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962. 

It immediately becomes clear from 
even a quick perusal of this debate why 
it is that tourists, who are our constit- 
uents, find it so very difficult to locate 
in and around the Capitol Building 
adequate places where they can eat and 
rest. 

Under expansion plans of the Con- 
gress businessmen on Capitol Hill have 
been the forgotten people of the Nation. 
They have been pushed farther and 
farther away from the Congress. 

The Congressional Hotel was bought 
by the Congress for an office building and 
it has been in a sort of limbo for a long 
time. 

Further, it is proposed to start clearing 
the residences, where tourists are wel- 
come, in the square east of the Old House 
Office Building in August of this year, 
and the business establishments, where 
tourists can eat, will be demolished be- 
ginning in March of 1962. 

The Congress passed the legislation 
authorizing these steps, and, with regard 
to the square east of the Old House Office 
Building, it is an open scandal that the 
residents and the businessmen there were 
never given an opportunity to be heard. 
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I include at this point an excerpt from 
the debate of May.22 to which I have re- 
ferred: 


Mr. Avery. I have not read the committee 
report, and this matter, perhaps, may have 
been treated in it. What is the status of 
what is presently known as the Congres- 
sional Hotel as far as this legislative bill is 
concerned? 

Mr. Horan. Well, that is the property of 
the Congress, as you know. It has been 
leased to the Knott Hotel Corp. and the lease 
expires in about 2 years. 

Mr. Avery. Well, do we have any plans for 
it? Why are we in the hotel business? 

Mr. Horan. We are not in the hotel busi- 
ness. It was acquired as a part of the general 
expansion of the Capitol Grounds area, and 
within the next 2 years the decision will have 
to come on what disposition to make of it. 

Mr. Avery. Well, if we own the hotel, we 
are in the hotel business, whether we are 
actually managing it or not. Has the final 
price of acquisition been definitely deter- 
mined upon? AsI recall, a deposit was made 
in the court regarding its acquisition. Has 
the final figure been made? 

Mr. Horan. Yes; we have the final figure. 
I do not recall the exact amount. 

Mr. Steep. If memory serves me correctly, 
the cost of that piece of property is $1.6 
million. Yes, I find the precise amount was 
$1,686,000. It is now in the possession of the 
Congress, and whatever disposition is to be 
made at the end of the present lease con- 
tract will remain to be made by the Con- 
gress. It was found that it would be much 
cheaper to permit someone to occupy the 
building in the interim than to maintain it 
on a standby basis. When the property was 
acquired, that had to be taken into consid- 
eration, and since it was such a fine piece 
of property it was felt that it should be 
leased until it was determined what would 
be the most appropriate use of it. It seemed 
to be too good a piece of property to be torn 
down. And, by doing that, we saved some 
$60,000 to $70,000 a year, as I recall, to main- 
tain the building on a standby basis. 

Mr. Avery. I thank the gentleman from 
Washington for yielding. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, I take this time 
to ask the chairman of the subcommittee a 
few questions. I understand that the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma is not a member of 
the Building Commission, but I thought 
perhaps he could clarify or answer a ques- 
tion or two, if he has the information. It 
is my understanding that it is proposed to 
start clearing the residences in the square 
east of the Old House Office Building in 
August of this year and the business estab- 
lishments will begin to be demolished in 
March of next year. 

Mr. Steep. That is correct. Those are the 
dates shown in the printed hearings. 

Mr. Gross. Now, the question is this, if 
the gentleman can answer: Why clear this 
taxpaying property? Why clear out these 
business establishments and these residences 
until there is some clear use for the prop- 
erty? 

Mr. Sreep. All I can tell the gentleman 
is this, that the House passed the bill au- 
thorizing its acquisition for addition to the 
Capitol Grounds, and that under that man- 
date the only way it can be made part of 
the Capitol Grounds is to clear it. What 
is being done was done under a legislative 
act. The clearing of the property is the 
completion of what that act of the House 
and the Congress authorized last year. 

Mr. Gross. Will not the gentleman agree 
with me that there is no purpose in clearing 
land or property that is now paying taxes 
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to the District of Columbia until there is 
some use for that property? 

Mr. STEED. Well, I am not in a position 
to disagree with the gentleman except to say 
this, and that is, under the law, within the 
purview of the commission in charge and 
not this committee, and what you and I 
think individually would probably have no 
bearing on it at this stage. 


It is perfectly clear that if the small 
businessmen on Capitol Hill are forced 
off Capitol Hill they will not be on Capi- 
tol Hill to serve the tourists who are our 
constituents. 

The way to make certain that there 
are adequate places available to serve 
the tourists who are our constituents, 
from any one of the 50 States, including 
Pennsylvania and Minnesota, is not to 
push the 100 small businessmen off Cap- 
itol Hill. 

The core of the present difficulty is 
that absolutely no assurance has been 
given to Capitol Hill businessmen that 
if they did provide adequate places to 
eat and rest, and did make the neces- 
sary heavy investments, their property 
would not be taken over by Congress 
the day after they were opened for busi- 
ness, and without even having a chance 
to testify at hearings. 

Where will the constituents of Mem- 
bers of Congress go to eat and rest when 
the small businessmen who have been 
courageous enough to open and maintain 
establishments providing these services 
under these conditions of continued 
harassment are pushed off Capitol Hill? 

As I said in a speech in this House on 
May 18 this year, these businessmen on 
Capitol Hill are wonderful hosts and 
they make our constituents feel welcome 
when they come to Capitol Hill. Our 
constituents are not made to feel wel- 
come in the cafeterias and restaurants 
of the Congress itself. 

It is doubtful if the proposal by our 
esteemed colleague from Minnesota 
would actually improve the situation. 
The situation would be radically im- 
proved, however, if the Congress were 
to take the lead in encouraging the small 
businessmen on Capitol Hill to stay in 
business and assure them that they were 
safe from the capricious exercise by the 
Congress of the vast and impersonal 
powers of eminent domain. 

I challenge Senator Humpurey, who 
has always been deeply concerned with 
the problems of small businessmen in all 
the States of our Nation, to hold hear- 
ings on this matter and invite the small 
businessmen of Capitol Hill to testify. 

I am sure that Mr. Bassin, Mr. De- 
Giovanni, Mr. Palm, and their colleagues 
on Capitol Hill, and the larger business- 
men who control the Knott Hotel Corp., 
are quite capable of providing adequate 
places where tourists can eat and rest. 

All they need is the chance to do so, 
free from continued harassment by the 
Democratically controlled Congress. 

Perhaps a final word on the subject 
might be that if the Congress is going 
into the hotel and restaurant business 
then a Parisian-style restaurant on the 

west front of the Capitol Building may 
be just what the doctor ordered. 
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In any event it is obvious from the 
record to date that the Congress can’t 
legislate and successfully host restau- 
rants and hotels for constituents at the 
same time. 

The Congress—and this means the 
Democrats who are in charge of things 
at this time—must make up its mind 
whether to legislate or go into the hotel 
and restaurant business. 

My own feeling is that it ought to 
legislate and let private businessmen 
run the hotel and restaurant business. 





The Problems of Credit 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, much 
interest has been generated by a recently 
published book, ‘‘Buy Now, Pay Later.” 
It deals with the problems of credit and 
is authored by Hillel Black. 

An introduction has been written by 
our colleague, the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DouGtas], whose work on legislation 
calling for truth in lending is well known 
to the Senate of the United States and 
to the country. 

There appeared in the May 21 edi- 
tion of the Washington Post and Times- 
Herald an excellent review by Senator 
WILLIAM PROxMIRE which contains a 
summary of “Buy Now, Pay Later.” The 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PrRoxMIRE] has succeeded in his review in 
capsulizing the importance and signifi- 
cant study by the author and presents 
an excellent case, in my judgment, in 
support of legislation which would re- 
quire that consumers be informed of the 
true annual interest charge and hidden 
costs of their purchases. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
review printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ONE DOLLAR DOwN—aAND DowN 
(Reviewed by WILLIAM PROXMIRE) 


If you are buying your home, your car, 
your refrigerator, have a credit card or a 
credit account, this book is going to shock 
you. It will also save you money. 

By far the most dramatic economic change 
for the American family in the past 15 years 
has been its increase in debt. Since 1946, the 
average American family has increased its 
time buying (consumer credit) from $193 to 
$1,000. Mortgage debt has soared from $724 
to more than $3,700. 

This means that the typical American 
family today owes almost $5,000, a huge 413- 
percent climb in 15 years. While our family 
income fell short of doubling, our debt has 
increased an enormous fivefold. 

Americans this year must work 2 months 
out of 12 to reimburse their creditors. Four 
times as many families will go bankrupt this 
year as 10 years ago. 

In a colorful, brisk style, Hillel Black de- 
scribes in “Buy Now, Pay Later” how with 
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charge accounts, credit cards, revolving 
credit, instant money checking service, teen- 
age credit accounts, Americans have speeded 
up this dizzying go-in-debt habit. 

Black is no foe of debt. He agrees that 
widespread use of credit has raised our stand- 
ard of living and provided more comforts 
and more jobs. His thesis is “that the 
American consumer who buys on credit is 
often being abused and deceived and in some 
instances outrageously swindled.” The au- 
thor abundantly and entertainingly docu- 
ments this thesis. A few of his revelations: 

One third of college-educated persons es- 
timate the cost of installment credit at 6 
percent. Usually it is three times that high. 

Federal Reserve Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, perhaps the most expert 
man in finance in the United States, con- 
fessed to a Senate committee that he was 
badly confused in computing actual annual 
interest by present retail credit practices. 

Purchases through department store or 
mail order installment credit require true 
annual interest charges ranging from 18 to 
40 percent. 

Borrowing from small loan companies 
often costs as high as 36 percent true an- 
nual interest. 

True annual interest at a typical high- 
pressure furniture store is 60 percent. 

Credit life insurance charges for identical 
benefits vary as much as 400 percent, de- 
pending on where you borrow. In many 
cases, consumers are not even told that they 
are sold credit life, although it is loaded 
into the “pack” of finance charges they 
have to pay. 

The president of the Better Business 
Bureau of Greater St. Louis charges that 
some auto dealers hike finance charges de- 
pending on the gullibility of the customer. 
The finance company receives the standard 
._payment. But the dealer has a hunting 
license to squeeze whatever he can out of 
the gullible buyer. In the past few years 
finance charges have jumped the fastest of 
all auto costs; generally, they have quad- 
rupled. 

Selling credit has become so profitable to 
merchants that this attitude expressed by a 
New Jersey car dealer is not unusual: “Cash? 
Let me tell you something. You couldn’t 
buy one of our cars if you wanted to. Every 
car we have here is sold on time.” 

In a far cry from America’s pioneer devo- 
tion to thrift, the go-in-debt spirit is actu- 
ally promoted for teenage children in some 
areas through schools and PTA’s. In one 
such area, the youngsters join a teenage 
credit plan and receive a charge card with 
the credit limit set at $25. The limit is 
gradually pushed up to $50 in easy stages. 

This book is a telling brief for the passage 
by Congress this year of the Douglas truth 
in lending bill, which would require that 
consumers be told the true annual interest 
charge. 





Proposed Mergers by Railroad Companies 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, 
early this summer, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will commence its de- 
liberations upon the proposed merger of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. and 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. It 
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is expected that some railroads, some 
transportation organizations, and var- 
ious other groups from among our popu- 
lation will oppose this merger on 
grounds determined either by their own 
economic situations or by their view of 
the public interest. 

I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to some of the problems 
of this merger as they would affect the 
60,000 employees of the New York Cen- 
tral system, who work at their jobs 
across almost one-quarter of the United 
States. 

Adherents of the merger claim savings 
from economies. On this point, the New 
York Central says that the savings will 
primarily come in one way: 

That is by the ability of the combined sys- 
tem to take traffic away from other railroads 
in the territory. 

The New York Central Railroad is the ob- 
vious prime target for the C. & OB. & O. 
raid on other freight business—the business 
which permits the continuation of any pas- 
senger and commuter services. 

The freight traffic most susceptible to raid- 
ing by the C. & OB. & O. provides the back- 
bone of Central’s revenues. These revenues 
make it possible to provide essential Central 
freight and passenger service over the entire 
New York Central system, as well as the 
New York area commuter and terminal 
freight services. If these essential services 
are to be maintained, the New York Central 
must have the revenues which make them 
possible. 

Thus, a C. & O-B. & O. merger would not 
benefit the public through major savings 
achieved by eliminating duplicate facilities. 
There aren’t that many duplicate facilities. 
And a C. & O-B. & O. merger would hurt the 
public by depriving competitors of revenue 
they need to continue their freight, passenger 
and commuter services. 


I cannot speak for the New York Cen- 
tral or its employees. But, what the 
company says here gives me deep 
concern. 

Let us stop for a moment and translate 
this into x,uman terms. Employment on 
the New York Central system for the 
past 30 years has been as follows: 





Year Employment] Index 
itt scnepntesiens spain Silsbee 136, 752 100 
aera Sori had taetetcieetien tection 89, 711 65 
AE EE SERED TS. 92, 516 68 
i latereibibiensnaliiiheomemicthiienectnbnetiias 124, 461 91 
Ee ee ee ee 110, 950 81 
I al ii ante tele ela al 81, 552 60 
Meee iettadccnectataecuwone ss 59, 262 43 


While the Congress has provided for 
a readjustment period, so that workers 
displaced by mergers cannot be laid off 
precipitously, this does not apply to 
workers displaced through loss of traffic 
to another line—enabled by merger to, 
as the New York Central says, “raid’’ 
another. 

For the most part, no protection 
against mergers applied to the 51,688 
jobs lost on the New York Central be- 
om 1950 and 1960, a fall of 46.5 per- 
cent. 

Most of these 51,688 workers were 
breadwinners. They were earning, on 
the average over the 1950-60 period, 
perhaps $5,500 a year. Each had ap- 
proximately three dependents. Thus, 
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we have an annual average: purchasing 
power loss of $284,284,000 and the finan- 
cial support of 206,752 individuals was 
lost, no doubt in some cases perhaps 
forever. The more of this type of 
catastrophic loss we have, the worse our 
economy is bound to become. Those are 
facts. 

Certainly at a time of economic stress 
like this, we should not move hastily into 
an action of fundamental economic im- 
portance, one which can cause even more 
people to lose their jobs. 

It is easy enough for someone uncon- 
cerned to say that the loss of one New 
York Central job will mean that one 
B. & O. or C. & O. worker will keep his, or 
that a new B. & O. or C. & O. worker may 
be hired to replace the man who lost his 
job. That may sound reasonable 
enough to anyone with a callous attitude 
on humanitarian matters. 

But, it does not sound good to the man 
who loses his job and cannot support 
his family. Nor does it sound good to 
me. 

There is a better way, one which will 
avoid cannibalism and permit the rail- 
roads eventually to reenter their era of 
dynamic growth—and thus create more 
jobs. 

That way is by developing an intelli- 
gently planned program for joining 
roads together into strong and stable 
competitive systems which will thrive, 
and grow, and answer the human need 
for more and more jobs. We must, once 
and for all, put behind us the mergers 
which typified the era of the Goulds and 
the Fisks. 

We must move into the modern era of 
railroad consolidations that make sense 
for the worker and the general public. 

This cannot be done overnight. But 
it affords a far better answer than hast- 
ily designed mergers aimed at the short 
term and the quick buck. No merger 
should be undertaken unless it envisions 
where we want our country to be eco- 
nomically 10 or 20 years hence, and how 
many new jobs that will mean to our 
workers and their families. Otherwise, 
we will destroy not only the possibility 
of a sound rail transportation system, 
but also an important part of our human 
capacity. 





With Russia Adding to the World Oil 
Surplus U.S. Fuel Markets Must Be 
Afforded Greater Protection Against 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 24 the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Sraccers]} raised a highly 
explosive question in calling attention to 
Russia’s frontal attack on the world’s 
fuel markets through price-cutting bar- 
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ter, threats, and other devices. It is a 
question with which we must come to 
grips as quickly as possible. It must be 
settled at the diplomatic level, because 
the Red campaign cannot be countered 
with improved salesmanship on the part 
of the free world’s oil producers. No 
amount of improved automation will do 
the job. And no matter how low com- 
petitive prices might go, the Kremlin 
can always underbid because in a slave 
state any commodity can be priced ac- 
cording to the exclusive wishes of the 
tyrants at the helm. 

The statement made before the De- 
partment of Interior by Stephen F. 
Dunn, president of the National Coal 
Association, last February and his ad- 
dress in Chicago last week should be 
studied carefully by every Member of 
Congress. I also call your attention to 
two documents that have been published 
within the past 10 days. One is “Soviet 
Oil in the Cold War,” a study prepared 
by the Library of Congress at the request 
of a Senate Judiciary subcommittee. 
The other, “The Soviet 7-Year Plan, 
1959-65 for Oil,” produced by the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines, contains additional in- 
formation that would serve to substan- 
tiate Mr. Dunn’s warnings. 

For the past 10 years I have insisted 
that Congress reclaim some of the au- 
thority on matters of international com- 
merce that it has in the past relin- 
quished to the Department of State. I 
have watched our domestic oil and coal 
industries decline in structural strength 
as a consequence of the surging tides of 
residual oil emanating in Venezuela and 
the Dutch West Indies. 

There is no ground for controversy on 
the necessity of maintaining strong 
domestic fuel industries. Both parties 
have taken notice of the vital role which 
American producers must assume in a 
war emergency. The oil imports con- 
trol program was established by the Re- 
publican administration as a security 
measure. It has been continued by the 
present administration without philo- 
sophical revision, although the levels of 
imports have been raised so high as to 
virtually destroy the effectiveness of the 
whole program. Nevertheless, accept- 
ance of this concept—of having to pro- 
tect our domestic fuel industries in the 
interest of national security—at least 
gives us a start. The White House ac- 
knowledges the importance of domestic 
producers. Congress concurs in the ap- 
praisal. The job before us is to deter- 
mine to what extent residual oil quotas 
need to be reduced, and then reduce 
them without equivocation. 

The Russian oil threat may have one 
wholesome effect: of goading the U.S. 
Government into adopting precaution- 
ary measures against a potentially fatal 
fuel gap among the free nations. If our 
alliances with non-Communist nations 
are to have any lasting value, it is folly 
to sit by «nd watch them stake their 
future on Russian oil. The Kremlin is 
in effect loading both barrels, then giv- 
ing shotguns to our friends to play Rus- 
sian roulette with national security. 

To permit Red oil to crowd out the 
products of free nations is as suicidal 
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as to bank domestic steel mills in order 
to purchase the output of plants in the 
Donets Basin or in Manchuria. In an 
emergency, Khrushchey would merely 
order shipments stopped. When pro- 
ducing oil wells in the United States, the 
Middle East, and Venezuela are capped 
and tankers put into mothball fleets, 
Moscow will hold the key to complete 
confusion and chaos. 

I commend to your consideration this 
quotation from “Soviet Oil in the Cold 
War,” which has been printed for the 
use of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

In the course of the year 1960, Soviet pro- 
duction actually surpassed that of Venezuela 
and made further inroads on the more slow- 
ly growing rate of oil production in the 
United States. 


Here is another excerpt: 

The dependence of any member of the 
NATO alliance on Russian oil in a substan- 
tial measure inevitably has a significant 
bearing on its position relative to the se- 
curity of the Western World. With Italy 
becoming increasingly bound up in Soviet 
oil schemes, the question is bound to arise 
as to its probable behavior in the event of 
a serious crisis in the cold war. 


Italy is not our only concern. The 
Russian oil is moving in increasingly 
greater volumes into other European 
countries, South America, Africa, and 
the non-Communist nations of Asia. 

The Bureau of Mines report on 
Russia’s 7-year plan states: 

Growing Russian oil exports have con- 
tributed to the world oversupply of pe- 
troleum, have forced prices down, and have 
taken sales from Western oil producers. 


An additional consequence of the new 
Soviet-free world trade manipulations is 
that Dutch-Anglo-American oil produc- 
ers and distributors in the Middle East 
and Venezuela must look elsewhere for 
market outlets. Unless adequate royal- 
ties continue to be collected by the kings, 
shahs, dictators, and juntas in producing 
lands, leases are jeopardized. For too 
long the fuel markets of the United 
States have been the dumping grounds 
for world surplus oil. As the Soviet men- 
ace—with distending pipelines and bulg- 
ing supertankers now under construc- 
tion—continues to grow, progressively 
more cargoes of foreign oil will be carted 
into our ports and offered at distress 
prices. Russia is capable of underbid- 
ding on oil contracts around the world; 
that much is clear. Until other non- 
Communist countries rise in patriotic re- 
sentment against Red proffers, the 
United States may be the sole holdout 
against Soviet shipments—or at least I 
assume that any attempt on the part of 
Russia to ship oil onto our shores will 
be rejected forthwith. For this reason 
our own markets will appear increas- 
ingly attractive to shippers whose Mid- 
die East and South America production 
is crowded out elsewhere in the world. 

Congress must be ready to defend 
America’s domestic oil and coal indus- 
tries against the new threat. Mean- 
while the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has begun an inquiry to de- 
termine whether the present residual oil 
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import control program meets national 
security objectives. I am confident that 
a close study will disclose the program’s 
weaknesses. I hope that the OCDM will 
recommend without hesitation that the 
level of imports should be lowered 
sharply in defense of our domestic fuel 
industries. 

While the OCDM investigation is tak- 
ing place, Congress and the State De- 
partment should concern themselves 
with Russia’s oil offense and take every 
precaution, in liaison with our allies, to 
cope with it before it gets entirely out of 
control. 





The Honorable Arnold Olsen, of Montana 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, in his 
most appropriate and extraordinarily 
informative remarks on Norwegian In- 
dependence Day—May 17—the honor- 
able gentleman from Montana paid fit- 
ting tribute to the remarkable people 
of Norway. I would like to congratulate 
Representative Otsen for this splendid 
talk and take this opportunity to thank 
him for the fine things he said about 
this gallant, gifted, hard-working, sturdy, 
and stouthearted people. The honor- 
able Members of this House are always 
eager to hear of peoples in other lands, 
living in different climes and under dif- 
fering types of government, but I hope 
I am right in saying that we are al- 
ways delighted to hear about peoples 
whose deeds we admire, whose accom- 
plishments in many fields of human ac- 
tivity have enriched Western civilization 
in numerous ways, and whose pioneering 
experiments in democratic processes of 
communal and national life have become 
models for many other countries. 

The lot of the Norwegian people has 
been conditioned by the geography of 
their beautiful land, and by its invigor- 
ating and bracing climate. But these are 
only the physical factors, and these alone 
seldom determine and direct a people’s 
destiny. In the case of these venture- 
some, pioneering, intelligent, and indom~ 
itable Norwegians their individualistic 
and freedom-loving spirit, their social- 
mindedness, their constant awareness 
that public welfare and common well- 
being are for the good of all concerned, 
these supremely admirable traits have 
made them what they are. Because of 
these fine traits, and because of their 
pioneering work in scientific fields, such 
as polar explorations, in ocean 
and seamanship, and in social-educa- 
tional endeavors, their great accomplish- 
ments bear no relation to their number 
of a mere 3 million in a world of 2,600 
million people. Norwegians can always 
disprove the mistaken notion that big- 
ness in size and greatness in accomplish- 
ments go hand in hand. 
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I can hardly improve upon what the 
honorable gentleman from Butte, Mont., 
said about Norway and the Nor- 
wegian people, and of their signal con- 
tribution especially in the field of 
international civil service. Incidentally, 
during the interwar years on the world’s 
best known and most admired statesmen 
was Norway’s Dr. Nansen, the foremost 
civil servant in the League of Nations, 
just as Norway’s Trygve Lie was the 
first Secretary General of the United 
Nations. In conclusion I would again 
congratulate this fine, direct descendant 
of that great and gifted people, Repre- 
sentative Oxsen of Butte, Mont. 





Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, this 
is our Memorial Day around the world. 
Memorial Day, May 30, is distinctly an 
American institution. It is a deeply sig- 
nificant, sentimental custom established 
by our people more than 90 years ago. 

The American Memorial Day is being 
observed in every community across our 
Nation, also in many foreign lands upon 
the high seas. 

This special day is the brief moment 
we set aside from our busy lives to pause 
before the resting places of our departed 
loved ones—to remember them and to 
eulogize the honored dead. This is the 
day of tribute to those who live only in 
history. 

When we have concluded our short 
ceremonies here and turn back to our 
daily tasks, we shall leave with the dead 
our tributes, expressed in words and with 
flowers. But of even greater import is 
the fact that we, ourselves, will have 
gained new spiritual and mental enlight- 
enment through this experience. 

This is not a day for sadness. In fact, 
when we consider all of its facets, we 
find that Memorial Day has great beauty 
and that it has truly inspiring depths. 

There are the colors of our flag and 
flowers for the eye to admire. There are 
the carefully chosen words of prose, po- 
etry, song, and prayer for the ear to 
hear. All these touch our hearts and 
minds and our conscience. They re- 
awaken in us a new realization that we 
are influenced in large measure by those 
who have gone before us, and by their 
contributions to our lives. 

It does not. matter who we are, nor 
the differences between our religious 
thinking on racial stock. The principles 
represented by this Memorial Day are the 
same to each of us. We are all Ameri- 
cans. This is our special day, and here 
we stand together in tribute to our own 
national family. 

Following the same line of thought, 
when we honor the dead we do not weigh 
the stations they held in life. It does 
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not matter whether they were rich or 
poor, young or old, whether they were 
intellectuals, craftsmen, students, or la- 
borers. As the poet John Ingalls ex- 
pressed it, in the democracy of the dead, 
all men at last are equal. There is nei- 
ther rank nor station nor prerogative in 
the republic of the grave. 

In those days of combat, it did not 
matter who our fellow defenders were. 
And so it is now in our homage to them. 
It makes no difference whether they 
were native sons or the foreign born, 
whether they were white or black or 
brown, gentiles or Jews, Protestants or 
Catholics. In the final analysis, all that 
has ever counted is the fact that they 
were Americans and that they gave their 
lives in the defense of our homes and of 
our ideals of freedom. 

Now, it may be a little difficult for us 
who are gathered here to realize that we 
are part of a vast, worldwide, commemo- 
rative service on this special day. We 
are but a small portion of the living vho 
are honoring the dead. And these souls 
to whom we are directing our immediate 
attention are but a very few of the total 
number of American honored dead 
around the world. 

What we are doing here is actually 
symbolic. Our contribution to the over- 
all Memorial Day observance is being du- 
plicated by millions of other people 
throughout our land and in several for- 
eign countries. To make the point clear, 
let us consider the following facts: 

There are more than 1 million names 
on the honor rolls of the American war 
dead. Those are the men who have 
fought and died for our country since 
this Nation was founded some 185 years 
ago. 

What we say here today expresses our 
tribute to all of those honored ones. 
The praise we give the other departed 
war veterans of our personal acquaint- 
ance is, in reality, praise for all who 
have served in the Armed Forces of our 
Nation. 

We cannot return the dead, therefore 
the only remaining course is to extend 
ourselves to them through the sincerity 
and beauty of our memorial services. 
That is what our people are doing today 
at home and abroad. Let us look at the 
whole picture for a moment. 

Throughout the United States and in 
some 25 American military cemeteries 
beyond our shores, the mortal remains 
of some 400,000 Americans who gave 
their lives in World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict are buried—or 
they are recorded as missing in action. 

On this Memorial Day, special cere- 
monies are being held at 8 American 
military cemeteries or special memorials 
in France, England, and Belgium, where 
nearly 31,000 World War I dead are 
buried. 

Similar services are being held for 
76,000 World War II dead at 14 other 
American cemeteries in England, 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Holland, 
Italy, and Tunisia. 

Also, special services are being held 
for more than 90,000 other World War 
Ii and Korean war dead buried or re- 
corded as missing at American ceme- 
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teries in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and the Philippines. 

In addition, special services are being 
held for the war dead at the Tomb of 
the Unknowns and some 99,000 other 
war dead buried at Arlington National 
Cemetery, on Virginia soil, across the 
Potomac from Washington, D.C. 

Most of these final resting places are 
a long way from us. But, in reality, 
they are very close to our hearts. 

Once again we find our wonderful 
country faced with grave danger. There 
are loose in the world those forces who 
would destroy us. 

And, even as our honored war dead 
were called upon to summon their last 
ounce of courage and endurance, we 
citizens of today must once again face 
the foe with forbearance and unswerv- 
ing determination. 

For if the proud heritage we cherish 
today is to endure, Americans again 
must meet the clarion call to oppose 
those who would doom us. 

If we can but equal the qualities pos- 
sessed by the men we honor here today, 
there is no foe we cannot conquer, no 
conspiracy we cannot overcome, no chal- 
lenge we cannot meet. 

This is the message for each of us 
here today as we pay honor to the de- 
parted ones of all wars. Glory to the 
battle dead. And honor to those who 
returned home and have since passed 
on. 
Honor to the sons and to the father, 
to the husbands and to the brothers. 
Also, honor and comfort to the beloved 
survivors of those departed ones. 

May our thoughts, our words and our 
deeds always fulfill the high ideals for 
which the brave have sacrificed. The 
obligation is ours to assure that the 
honored dead shall not have died in 
vain. 





The Federal Trial Examiners Conference, 
May 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I am pleased to include a message 
of greeting from President Kennedy and 
excerpts from the address of James M. 
Landis to the Conference of Trial Exam- 
iners in Washington, D.C., May 18, 1961. 

The message and address follow: 


I am pleased to greet on this occasion the 
Federal trial examiners and their guests. 

One méasure of the strength and vitality 
of government is its capacity to perform day- 
to-day jobs with fairness and with dispatch. 
In no part of the Government is this strength 
more subject to difficult strain and stress 
than in the administrative process. In few 
places is the efficiency and fairness of our 
Government more importantly or more con- 
stantly put to the test before the eyes of all 
our citizens. 
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I am conscious that the success or failure 
of our regulatory agencies in meeting that 
test falls initially, and sometimes ultimately 
as well, upon the hearing examiner. Mat- 
ters of the greatest significance to the pub- 
lic and to the private interest involved are 
the daily subject of your work. Their dis- 
position turns upon what you personally 
bring to the decisional process—upon your 
integrity, your ability to seek out the crucial 
facts, your capacity for difficult decisions, 
your sense of the public interest as ex- 
pressed in law or regulation. 

This process is, as yet, a relatively young 
one. In recent years the growth of regu- 
latory functions in a context of changing 
economic and technological conditions has 
made us aware that we must reappraise our 
successes and our failures with honesty and 
objectivity. We must do what is necessary 
and what is right to insure that our regula- 
tory system is efficient and fair. The reor- 
ganization plans already before Congress, 
and the recent establishment of the Admin- 
istrative Conference of the United States 
evidence the interest and the determination 
of this administration in seeing that these 
goals are met. 

An expectancy of change and chalienge 
now pervades the whole administrative proc- 
ess. I know that the Federal trial examin- 
ers, today as in the past, will help in this 
job of reappraisal and reexamination and I 
feel sure they can and will contribute sub- 
stantially to improvements in the adminis- 
trative process. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

May 17, 1961. 


EXCERPTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF JAMES M. 
LANDIS TO THE CONFERENCE OF FEDERAL 
TRIAL EXAMINERS IN WASHINGTON, D.C., 
May 18, 1961 


The trial or hearing examiner is, in a true 
sense, the core of the adjudicatory phase of 
the administrative process. Under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act he is assigned the 
responsibility of handling the initial trial 
of cases required to be decided on the record— 
cases that can vary in importance from a 
few dollars to issues of great magnitude— 
air routes, TV licenses, rate increases, the 
safety of nuclear reactors as well as claims, 
minor and major, for compensation under 
the Social Security Act. The issues he tries, 
the evidence that he must sift, may be 
simple; it may also be incredibly complex. 
He must distinguish truth from untruth, the 
verity of a statistical exhibit from the tortu- 
ous testimony of experts whose conclusions 
are frequently not their own but those dic- 
tated by their clients. No police court judges 
have such extensive responsibilities. Never- 
theless judges of our lesser tribunals can, if 
they choose to do so, effectively control the 
records of the cases that they are called upon 
to try, control the conduct of witnesses and 
lawyers. They can insist upon the respect 
that should be paid to a judge. Their de- 
cisions are frequently final, at least in minor 
matters committed to their jurisdiction. 

This is not true of the trial examiner. His 
power to control the record is limited. Un- 
able to rule with finality on many inter- 
locutory matters, he is forced to permit 
expansion of records rather than their con- 
traction. He is too often legally incapable of 
controlling the conduct of claimants and 
their lawyers. His means of compelling the 
production of testimony is by appeal to out- 
side authority and never direct. His deci- 
sions are so-called initial or recommended 
decisions appealable as of right, no matter 
how inconsequential, to the agency itself. 

This is a system that calls for review. It 
breeds delay; it involves unnecessary costs. 
It invites endless and time-consuming ap- 
peals. It militates against developing the 
stature and prestige that our judicial sys- 
tems vest in the lowest of our judicial tri- 
bunals. 
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No simple legislative act will cure these 
defects. Certainly the mere provision of 
higher grades of compensation for our ex- 
aminers will not give us more than a slight 
answer to the basic problems. Nor can we 
hope overnight to establish a system in- 
finitely better adapted for the administra- 
tion of justice, swiftly and surely, in our 
regulatory agencies. 

But the adoption of the principles under- 
lying the plans of reorganization recently 
submitted by the President to the Congress 
can do much to improve the system as a 
whole. They authorize the agencies to re- 
mold the system rather than to take it for 
granted. By granting at least a modicum of 
finality to the examiners’ decisions, they will 
increase the examiners’ responsibilities. 
And men, however timid, however bereft of 
the qualities of genius, will respond to the 
imposition of responsibility. The hearing 
examiner corps will grow with these added 
burdens. And under these plans wise reg- 
ulations can solve the perplexing problem of 
interlocutory determinations. Under these 
plans the powers of examiners to limit rec- 
ords through prehearing procedures can be 
immeasurably strengthened and their is- 
suance of subpenas duces tecum confirmed. 
At the same time, nothing is taken away from 
the responsibilities that rest on the agency 
heads themselves. The manner in which 
these agency heads discharge these respon- 
sibilities will, of course, be in their hands, 
just as the manner in which the Supreme 
Court of the United States discharges the 
responsibilities of molding the supreme law 
of the land has been put in the hands of 
that Court by the Judiciary Act of 1924. 

A second potentiality of advance lies in 
the establishment of the Administrative Con- 
ference of the United States. Here is not 
merely a forum but an institution capable 
of continuing and sympathetic examination 
of the system. The possibilities of the Con- 
ference are in a true sense infinite. It can 
question the existing methods of recruiting 
and qualifying examiners, the mechanical 
and physical aids with which these officials 
should be supplied, the degree to which they 
should be entitled to draw upon the exper- 
tise of the agency as a whole rather than 
merely upon their own judgment, the 
canons of ethics that should govern them, 
and the scope of their jurisdiction confined 
as it is now to one agency and sometimes to 
a mere branch of that agency’s activities. I 
stress this latter point because too great 
specialization tends toward a narrowness of 
outlook. It begets concern with one facet 
of a problem to the exclusion of the under- 
standing that problems too often are inter- 
locked, are what Sir Henry Mason said of 
our law, namely, parts of a seamless web. 

A third potentiality of advance must 
come from the inside rather than the out- 
side. By that I mean the trial examiners 
themselves. Just as the bar has concerned 
itself with the improvement of the tech- 
niques of the profession by the organization 
of such institutes, exemplified by the Prac- 
ticing Law Institute of New York, the trial 
examiners as a corps and as a profession 
have @ responsibility to perfect their own 
techniques. Institution of new as well as 
old examiners in such techniques as pre- 
trial procedures, in the submission of ex- 
pert evidence in documented form, in the 
limitation of cross-examination, in the sub- 
mission of proposed findings, is essential. 
The experience and wisdom of those who are 
experienced and who ss wisdom must 
be imported by means still to be devised to 
the new recruits. I can sympathize full well 
with your present concern with essentially 
mundane matters. But you should be ready 
now to raise your sights. It is important 
to your profession and to the administrative 
process as a whole, that you should do so. 
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Leadership in thought, in creative action, in 
professional advancement, must stem to a 
large degree from those who, for themselves 
and their inner satisfaction, would achieve 
it. And, I sincerely believe, that those who 
seek by these means to serve the public 
interest will in return have the support of 
that very interest they seek to serve. This 
is the ultimate reward—to do a job, better, 
surer and with greater firmness, 





Communism at the Doorstep 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 25, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein a press account of a recent 
speech I delivered at Milford, Mass., in 
my district on the occasion of the 15th 
anniversary of the local chapter, Dis- 
abled American Veterans: 


REMARKS IN ParRT OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN SPEAKING AT THE 15TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE DAV CHAPTER AT MILFORD, 
Mass., May 20, 1961 


Speaking Saturday night at Milford on the 
occasion of the 15th anniversary celebration 
of the local chapter of Disabled American 
Veterans, Congressman PxHrie J. PHILBIN, 
hailing the veterans for their sacrifices and 
great contributions to the Nation in war and 
in peace, declared that the unselfish spirit 
and willingness to serve which they exem- 
plified is urgently needed in these days of 
crisis and peril. 

“The American people will never forget 
the great debt the Nation owes to you and 
your comrades,” said the Clinton Congress- 
man, “and your spirit of sacrifice and loyalty 
will serve as a shining example and power- 
ful inspiration to this generation, and indeed 
to all Americans, to rally once again with 
unflinching determination to the great cause 
of freedom, security and enduring peace.” 

“It is too late to cancel out some of the 
mistakes in policy that have brought us to 
the current impasse in world affairs,” said 
PHILBIN, “but it is imperative now that every 
loyal American be aroused and reawakened 
to the perils and dangers of the hour which 
confront us with such stark reality both at 
home and abroad.” 

Deploring the steady pressures, gains and 
continued threats of Marxist communism 
which has been steadily advancing through- 
out the world, Puisin said: “This dire 
threat is no longer remote. It is not con- 
fined alone to helpless nations of Western 
Europe, or to Asia, the Middle East or Africa, 
to Laos, Cambodia, or the Congo. It has 
spread, and it now exists right on our own 
doorstep, 90 miles from the mainland of the 
United States, and in accordance with the 
Marxist timetable it is pointing its bloody 
finger toward Latin America and the Ameri- 
can Continent.” 

Referring to the relatively rapid spread of 
communism in the world, the Congressman 
asserted: “Communism has made these im- 
pressive gains by incessant, deceitful propa- 
ganda, cleverly engineered infiltration, the 
brazen employment of threats of aggression, 
and where the occasion demanded it, the 
use and support of force and violence.” 

“This has been possible,” said PHrsry, 
“because of certain mistaken diplomatic pol- 
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icies, the inability of the United Nations to 
face up realistically to the dangers, and in- 
decision, vacillation and complacency on the 
part of governments and peoples of the free 
world, including our own. It is clear that 
practically the only deterrent to further ag- 
gression, territorial aggrandizement, and per- 
haps even resort to war itself, has been the 
great economic strength and most destruc- 
tive military power which our own country 
has found it necessary to develop, and which 
seems unfortunately to be the only language 
which Communist dictators and their allies 
understand. 

“What a great pity it is for humanity that 
because of the current world situation and 
the unwillingness of the Soviet to consult 
and confer in a wholehearted, honest spirit 
concerning grave world problems, especially 
the establishment of lasting peace, that the 
entire world is penalized and denied in large 
measure the golden opportunity to reap the 
tremendous human betterments that could 
be so readily derived from the remarkable 
advances of modern science and technology 
and enlightened governmental, economic and 
social techniques which, if properly and 
peacefully applied, could record unprece- 
dented gains, prosperity and happiness for 
all mankind. 

“But we must deal with the present reali- 
ties as they are and we cannot further tem- 
porize or delay in making and implementing 
decisions that look to the preservation of the 
values of our free way of life, the security 
of the country and a world organized and 
protected for freedom and justice.” 

The Congressman expressed firm confidence 
in the preparedness and power of the na- 
tional defense. 

“Let no one be deceived,” he said, “that 
we now possess great and growing military 
and economic strength is undeniable and 
this is well known to the Soviet. In the 
immediate time ahead that strength must 
and will guard the United States until the 
day when good will and honor and respect 
for international agreements and the rights 
of all nations can be substituted for force, 
violence and devastating weapon systems as 
the true measure of man’s h to man 
and as evidence of the Soviet’s unequivocal 
intention to seek an honest, just peace.” 

Touching on domestic conditions and the 
need for renewed devotion to the established 
principles and values of the Constitution 
and the American way of life, Pumsmy de- 
clared: “In this presently dangerous world 
great strength and power is most assuredly 
necessary, but standing by itself, this is not 
enough to meet and conquer our present 
problems. 

“It is not enough for us to be strong in 
military and material things, though this is 
of utmost im 

“We must be strong and unalterable also 
in the things of the spirit, because it is the 


and defended throughout the years which 
are the true source of our greatness and 
strength. We must resolutely preserve them. 

“No one can tell what the future will 


time to sustain free institutions, It also 
could be that even dedicated Marxists may, 
in their own interests, come to early realiza- 
tion that conciliation and an honest, just 


tion. 

“Be that as it may, this Nation must 
firmly resolve to pay any price necessary 
to defend its birthright, 
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“On the homefront, so vital to us all, 
the preservation of free enterprise for ail 
the people, anc the encouragement of the 
initiatives and incentives that are the very 
heart of our system, must be zealously safe- 
guarded.” 


Calling for recognition of the demands 
of social justice, civil rights, health, educa- 
tion, economic and social progress and ad- 
vancement, Purstin pleaded for the strength- 
ening and improvement of every component 
of American life, the integrity of the family 
and the regenerative forces of the Nation. 

“High levels of economic activity, social 
standards and broad opportunities must 
be insured,” he said. “We must keep the 
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huge expense of running the Government on 
an efficient, economical basis, truly con- 
sistent with our needs, so that the American 
people may be spared, where at all possible, 
the most burdensome taxes which in recent 
years have been weighing down so heavily 
upon them, smothering incentives, penaliz- 
ing enterprise and reducing living standards. 
We must tirelessly and doggedly hold the 
line for the American way and its precious 
values so vital to our liberties and welfare.” 

The Congressman hailed President 
Kennedy’s able, courageous approach to 
vexing Government problems and urged 
united, bipartisan support for his efforts 
to check communism and stabilize world 
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peace. “The youth, vigor and spirit, and 
informed awareness of the President, has 
given fresh heart and courage to peoples 
everywhere,” PHILBIN said. “No Chief Execu- 
tive has had greater burdens and the Ameri- 
can people must stand behind him and 
assist and cooperate with him as he strives 
to bring order and the rule of law out of 
the confusion, misunderstanding and perils 
that confront us. 

“In these great tasks our beloved veterans 
can and will furnish the firm, loyal leader- 
ship that they have always shown. 

“I heartily congratulate the chapter upon 
its great work and wish for you all con- 
tinued good health, success and happiness 
in all your undertakings.” 





SENATE 


Fripay, May 26, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of our Salvation, may the 
silence of this hallowed moment our fa- 
thers set aside for the far look, lift up 
our hearts with the glad assurance that 
they that are for us are more than those 
that dare to defy Thy will for all man- 
kind. To a world where evil seems so 
rampant may our individual contribu- 
tion be a life purged of self, of all im- 
purity and hatred, moved by compassion 
and by concern for all mankind. 

We ask that Thy benediction and a 
sense of Thy guidance, a solemn real- 
ization that we are indeed our brothers’ 
keeper, may rest upon the chosen lead- 
ers of the Nation in these tempestuous 
times. In our dealing with all the peo- 
ples of the world, in nations great and 
small, may we be so transparently just 
and fair that at last falsehood and every 
évil thing that shuns the light may be 
banished by the truth which makes men 
free. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
May 25, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
clerks, announced that the 

House had passed a bill (H.R. 1986) to 
repeal the provisions of section 5 of the 
act of July 28, 1916, as amended, relat- 
ing to the furnishing of information to 
the Postmaster General by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission with re- 
spect to revenue received by railroads 
from express companies for the trans- 
portation of express matter, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 6518) making appro- 
priations for the inter-American social 
and economic cooperation program and 
the Chilean reconstruction and re- 
habilitation program for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, and for other pur- 
poses, and it was signed by the President 
pro tempore. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 1986) to repeal the pro- 
visions of section 5 of the act of July 
28, 1916, as amended, relating to the 
furnishing of information to the Post- 
master General by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with respect to reve- 
nue received by railroads from express 
companies for the transportation of ex- 
press matter, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Humpurey, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Humpnrey, and by 
unanimous consent, the Constitutional 
Amendment Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 


cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND INTERNA- 
TIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY ACTS OF 1961 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to promote the foreign 
policy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of the 
world in their efforts toward economic and 
social development and internal and exter- 
nal security, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL AIRPORTS CORPORATION ACT 
OF 1961 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
create the National Capital Airports Corpo- 
ration, to provide for operation of the fed- 
erally owned civil airports in the District of 
Columbia or its vicinity by the Corporation, 
and for other purposes (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF MILITARY ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM FOR TAIWAN 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a secret report on review of the military 
assistance program for Taiwan, dated May 
1961 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Archivist of the United States on a list 
of papers and documents on the files of 
several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JOHNSTON and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
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State of California; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 2 


“Joint resolution relative to the Auburn 
Dam and Folsom South Canal 


“whereas there is presently pending be- 
fore the Congress of the United States leg- 
islation introduced by Senators CLAIR ENGLE 
and THomas H. KUcHEL and by Congress- 
men HaroLD T. JOHNSON, JOHN E. Moss, and 
Joun J. McFatu to authorize construction 
by the Bureau of Reclamation, as part of the 
Central Valley project, of both the Auburn 
Dam on the American River and the Folsom 
South Canal; and 

“Whereas the multiple-purpose project of 
the Auburn Dam will furnish additional 
water which can be used in the American 
River watershed, the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Valley, and areas to the south, 
and will produce additional electric power 
which would be available for pumping water 
to areas of deficiency in California’s state- 
wide water program; and 

“Whereas the Folsom South Canal will 
serve to bring urgently needed supplemental 
water supplies to areas in the Sacramento- 
San Joaquin Delta region and the northern 
San Joaquin Valley area, which supplies 
would be made available from storage of 
water in Folsom Reservoir, as supplementul 
by the proposed Auburn Dam and Reservoir; 
and 


“Whereas both the proposed Auburn Dam 
and the Folsom South Canal are part of the 
California water plan and would comple- 
ment the State’s effort to meet the water 
requirement of California’s rapidly expand- 
ing population: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and the Assembly 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California 
respectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to enact 
into law, at the earliest possible time, the 
proposed legislation to authorize the con- 
struction of the Auburn Dam and the Folsom 
South Canal; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate 
be hereby directed to transmit copies of this 
resolution to the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska; to the Committee on 
Public Works: 


“LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 30 


“Whereas the State of Nebraska is deeply 
interested in the full development of all the 
multiple benefits of Missouri River improve- 
ment and control contemplated by the com- 
prehensive Pick-Sloan plan and the Federal 
Flood Control Act of 1944, which require that 
the new reservoirs upriver be operated in 
such manner as to give fair recognition to 
all multiple uses including flood control, 
navigation, and hydroelectric power, giving 
only to irrigation and domestic consumptive 
uses for the upriver areas priority over the 
other beneficial uses, and 

“Whereas demands are now being made 
that the production of firm hydroelectric 
power in South Dakota be given priority in 
reservoir releases over other uses such as 
navigation and flood control and that exist- 
ing plans of reservoir operation heretofore 
Officially approved and followed be altered to 
accomplish this result, and 

“Whereas the State of Nebraska is engaged 
in an all-out effort to gain new industry for 
Nebraska, in which effort the full develop- 
ment and maintenance of the navigational 
facilities will be of incalculable value to the 
State as a whole as well as Missouri River 
port cities: Now, therefore, be it 
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“Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 72d session assembled: 


“1. It is the sense of this legislature that 
such demands for priority for a sectional use 
and benefit are wholly unjustified and that 
the original multiple benefit concept for the 
construction and operation of the great 
reservoir system on the Missouri River be 
adhered to so that benefits therefrom may 
accrue along the great reaches of this river 
which bound and flow through this State, 
and the Governor and other officials of this 
State are urged to do everything in their 
power to resist any and all attempts to 
change or alter the original objectives which 
made possible the authorization and con- 
struction of these important public improve- 
ments. 


“2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Vice President of the United 
States as President of the Senate of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each Member from Nebraska in the Senate 
of the United States and in the House of 
Representatives of the United States. 

“DwicHt W. BURNEY, 
“President of the Legislature. 
“Huco F. Sra, 

“Clerk of the Legislature.” 


A resolution adopted by the second an- 
nual conference of the National Guard Asso- 
ciation of Texas, at Austin, Tex., favoring 
the enactment of legislation to provide mini- 
mum maintenance strengths of the Army 
and Air National Guard; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


A memorial signed by James H. Borland, 
Jr., and 11 other students of the State of 
Rhode Island, remonstrating against the en- 
actment of legislation to provide Federal aid 
to education; ordered to lie on the table. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 


8.1720. A bill to continue the authority 
of the President under title II of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, to utilize surplus 
agricultural commodities to assist needy peo- 
ples and to promote economic development 
in underdeveloped areas of the world (Rept. 
No. 290). 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Thomas 8. Estes, of Maine, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 1, to be Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Re- 
public of Upper Volta; 

John 8. Badeau, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to the United Arab Republic; and 

Parker T. Hart, of Illinois, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, now 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, to 
serve concurrently and without additional 
compensation as Envoy Extraordinary and 
cg Plenipotentiary to the Kingdom of 

emen. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably the nomination of Howard V. 
Morgan, of Oregon, to be a member of 
the Federal Power Commission, and I 
submit a report (Ex. Rept. No. 7) there- 
on. I ask unanimous consent that the 
report be printed, together with the in- 
dividual views of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurMonpD], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON], and also the minority views of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Scott]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be received and printed, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Alaska, and 
the nomination will be placed on the 
calendar. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. LONG of Hawaii (by request) : 
S.1977. A bill to amend section 10 of the 
Organic Act of Guam relative to the legisla- 
tive branch; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Hawaii 
when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BARTLETT: 

8.1978. A bill to amend section 202(c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for partial exemption from the provisions 
of part II of such act of terminal area motor 
carrier operations performed by or for com- 
mon carriers by water in interstate com- 
merce subject to the Shipping Act, 1916, 
and the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BarTLetr when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S.1979. A bill for the relief of Archie C. 
Fisk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request) : 

S. 1980. A bill to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. WILEY (for himself and Mr. 
PROXMIRE) : 

S. 1981. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Ice Age National Park in the 
State of Wisconsin, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WirEy when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KEFAUVER: 

S. 1982. A bill to supplement the Sherman 
Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act 
by prohibiting automobile manufacturers 
from engaging in the businesses of financing 
and insuring automobiles purchased by con- 
sumers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 1983. A bill to promote the foreign pol- 
icy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of the 
world in their efforts toward economic and 
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social development and internal and exter- 
nal security, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FuLsricut when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
BEALL): 


8S. 1984. A bill to amend section 35 of chap- 
ter III of the Life Insurance Act for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S.J. Res. 96. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States relating to the election of Presi- 
dent and Vice President; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ervin when he in- 
troduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTION 


PROPOSED ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
WHITE FLEET 


Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
AIKEN, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. 
Casz of New Jersey, Mr. CuurcH, Mr. 
CiarRK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. 
GRUENING, Mr. Hart, Mr. HAarTKE, Mr. 
JACKSON, Mr. Javits, Mr. KEATING, Mr. 
Eeravver, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. McGee, 
Mr. Morsz, Mr. Moss, Mr. MuskKIE, Mr. 
PasTore, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. Symincton, Mr. Wiiiiams of New 
Jersey, Mr. YarsoroveH, Mr. Youne of 
Ohio, Mrs. NEuBEeRGER, Mr. Lonc of Mis- 
souri, Mr. Pett, and Mr. CaPpEHART) sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
154), which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that 

(a) Whenever the President determines it 
to be in the national interest, in furtherance 
of the foreign policy of the United States, 
and consistent with the laws of the United 
States, he should take such action as may 
be required to provide for establishment of 


, earthquak: 
or other disaster: and (2) to carry out tech- 
nical assistance and training on a continuing 
basis in the developing nations of the world. 

(b) Such fleet should be established 
aes the restoration to active service and 

t of suitable vessels of the 
United States now mothballed in storage, 
such vessels to be operated by appropriate 
nonprofit, private, philanthropic organiza- 
tions of the United States devoted to pro- 
viding emergency aid and assistance to re- 
lieve human suffering. 

(c) The vessels of such fleet should be 
suitably identified to proclaim their peaceful 
and beneficent purposes. 

(ad) Fuel and operational supplies, port, 


(e) Surplus food commodities of the 
United States should be utilized for the re- 
lief of hunger, and for furnishing medical 
and other supplies required for the use of 
the White Fleet. 

(f) The ee ge of private charitable 

of the United States should 


er 
gency needs of inhabitants of regions to 
which task groups of the fleet may be di- 


Co 
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AMENDMENT OF ORGANIC ACT OF 
GUAM 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
by request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam, to provide for election of 
certain members of the territorial legis- 
lature by districts and to assure minority 
representation in that body. 

Introduction of this proposed legisla- 
tion was requested by the chairman of 
the Territorial Party of Guam, Carlos P. 
Taitano. The Territorial Party is the 
minority party of the island, since the 
other local political party there, the 
Popular Party, won all 21 of the seats 
in the Guamanian Legislature in last No- 
vember’s elections. Under the present 
organic act, which we passed in 1950, 
all members of the legislature are elected 
at large. 

When the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from Alaska and I made an official 
inspection trip to Guam, last November, 
we met with leaders of the Territorial 
Party, as well as with those of the Popu- 
lar Party. I believe that legislation 
along the lines of this bill would have 
the support of a substantial number of 
the people of Guam. 

I confess that I do not know enough 
about local politics in Guam to form a 
conviction that this bill in its present 
form is necessarily desirable legislation. 
Certainly, the imposition, from Wash- 
ington, of minority representation in 
the legislature is a matter that should 
be earefully considered before final ac- 
tion is taken by the Congress. 

However, since the people of Guam, 
who are loyal, devoted American citizens, 
do not have any official representation 
here in the National Capital, I am intro- 
ducing the bill, in order that the situa- 
tion may be clarified by authoritative 
expressions of views on specific proposals. 

I ask unanimous consent that this bill 
and an accompanying explanation of its 
provisions be printed at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and statement of explanation will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1977) to amend section 10 
of the Organic Act of Guam relative to 
the legislative branch, introduced by Mr. 
Lone of Hawaii, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
10 of the Organic Act of Guam (48 US.C., 
sec. 1423) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. (a) The legislative power of 
Guam, except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, shall be vested in a legislature, con- 
sisting of one house, to be designated as the 
‘Guam Legislature,’ herein referred to as the 
Legislature. General elections to the Legis- 
lature shall be held on the Tuesday next after 
the first Monday in November, biennially in 
even numbered years. 

“(b) On and after the second Monday in 

1963, the Legislature shall be com- 
posed of twenty-one members. The Terri- 
tory of Guam is hereby divided into six 
legislative districts, hereinafter referred to, 
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which districts shall be composed of the fol- 
Iowing municipal districts and villages as 
constituted and existing under the laws of 
Guam on January 1, 1961: 

“First District: Comprising the village of 
Tamuning and the municipality of Dededo; 

“Second District: Comprising the munic- 
ipalities of Barrigada, Mangilao, and Yigo; 

“Third District: Comprising the munici- 
palities of Agana and Asan, Agana Heights 
and Mongmong, Toto, Maite; 

“Fourth District: Comprising the munici- 
pality of Sinajana (Sinajana Village), and 
Chalan Pago and Ordot; 

“Fifth District: Comprising the munici- 
palities of Piti, Agat, Umatac, and Santa 
Rita; and 

Sixth District: Comprising the municipal- 
ities of Yona, Talofofo, Inarajan, and Merizo, 

“Two members shall be elected by the 
qualified electors of each of the six legisla- 
tive districts. The other nine members shall 
be members at large and shall be elected by 
the qualified electors of Guam from the ter- 
ritory of Guam as a whole: Provided, That 
in the election of the members at large, each 
elector shall be entitlei to vote for four 
candidates, and the nine candidates receiy- 
ing the largest number of votes shall be 
declared elected. 

“(c) Party nominations for members of a 
legislative district shall be made in such 
district by the qualified electors thereof who 
are members of the political party making 
such nomination and shall be in such man- 
ner as the legislature shall by law provide: 
Provided, That until the legislature shall 
otherwise provide such nominations shall be 
made by caucus. Independent candidates 
for members of a district, may be nominated 
by individual petitions signed by at least 5 
percent of the qualified electors of such dis- 
trict, which electors shall certify therein that 
they have not supported or participated in 
this selection or nomination of another 
candidate for such office. Party nomination 
fo: members at large shall be made by the 
qualified electors of Guam who are members 
of the political party making such nomina- 
tion and shall be made in such a manner 
as the legislature shall by law provide: Pro- 
vided, That until the legislature shall other- 
wise provide such nominations shall be made 
by caucus. Independent candidates for 
members at large shall be nominated by 
petition signed by at least fifty qualified 
electors of Guam, which electors shall certify 
therein that they have not supported or 
participated in the selection or nomination 
of any candidate for a member atlarge. The 
order of the names of the candidates upon 
the ballot for members at large shal] be de- 
termined by lot among the candidates. The 
Governor of Guam, or his designee, is au- 
thorized to draw for a candidate who does 
not appear in person or by authorized rep- 
resentative at the drawing of lots. 

“(d) The term of office of each member of 
the legislature shall be for two years and 
shall commence on the second Monday in 
January following his election. 


The statement of explanation present- 
ed by Mr. Lone of Hawaii is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED BILL 
To AMEND SECTION 10 oF THE ORGANIC ACT 
or GuAM RELATING TO THE ELECTION OF 
MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE 


Presently section 11 of the Organic Act of 
Guam (48 U.S.C. 1423; 64 Stat. 387) pro- 
vides for the election at large from the island 
as a whole of the 21 members of the uni- 
cameral legislature. 

The proposed bill provides for two es- 
sential points: (1) That each area or dis- 
trict be represented in the legislature, and 
(2) that there should be, in any event, mi- 
nority representation. 

1. Representation by districts: The pro- 
posed bill establishes six legislative dis- 
tricts. Two members will be elected from 
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each district and nine from the island at 
large. The six districts are comprised of 
municipal districts, villages, and areas which 
are well defined by the laws of Guam (sec. 
15001.1, Government Code of Guam, 1956 
supplement). 

The attached map of Guam shows the pro- 
posed legislative districts and contains in- 
formation showing the number of perma- 
nent residents in each of the municipalities 
and villages, the number of eligible voters 
in 1960, the number of votes cast in the 
1960 general election, and the population as 
shown by the 1960 census. It will be noted 
that some villages, populationwise, are much 
larger than others. For instance, Santa Rita 
has a population of 12,126 persons, of which 
only 1,814 are permanent residents, with 619 
eligible voters who cast a total of 519 votes 
in the 1960 election. In this connection, it 
must be realized that there are large Navy 
installations in the Santa Rita municipality 
which accounts for the large number of per- 
sons over and above the permanent resi- 
dents. The same is true in regard to Yigo, 
which is the municipality wherein Ander- 
sen Air Force Base is located. This same sit- 
uation exists in other areas and it is for 
this reason that the legislative districts are 
established on the basis of permanent resi- 
dents and eligible voters instead of popula- 
tion, since the military personnel and their 
dependents do not participate in our local 
elections. 

The 21 members of the present sixth Guam 
Legislature are from 13 municipalities or 
villages, leaving 6 municipalities or villages, 
with a total permanent resident population 
of 9,643 without representation in the legis- 
lature. In the 1960 general elections in some 
areas candidates of the minority party (Ter- 
ritorial) received more votes than the mem- 
bers of the majority party (Popular), but 
under the present law the majority of the 
people in these particular areas are now with- 
out representation. Thus, the Popular Party 
candidate, while rejected in his home area, 
was nevertheless elected because of his 
party’s strength in other areas. 

2. Minority representation: The proposed 
bill provides for minority representation by 
limiting, in the election of the nine members 
at large, each elector to voting for only four 
candidates. Thus, a political party can elect 
the 12 members from the 6 legislative dis- 
tricts and 4 members at large, thereby 
giving the party 16 members. This number 
would give that party complete control since 
only 14 votes are necessary to override a 
Governor’s veto of any bill. Likewise, it will 
provide for minority party representation 
which is an absolute necessity in a 
democracy. 

In the Fourth, Fifth, and now the Sixth 
Guam Legislature, the entire membership has 
been composed of members from one party. 
In the sixth legislature, elected in November 
1960, the Popular Party received approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the total vote. Thus, 
about 40 percent of the people of Guam have 
no representation in the legislature and no 
one to express the views of the minority. 

To insure a minority representation, the 
proposed bill follows the general plan and 
method as was used in electing the members 
of the legislature in the Virgin Islands, and 
to a greater extent the method as was used 
in the constitution for the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

Guam and the Virgin Islands are the only 
two organized unincorporated territories of 
the United States. Congress, on July 22, 
1954, established such a precedent in the 
election of members at large in the enact- 
ment of the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands and since the problems in Guam are 
comparable to those in the Virgin Islands in 


this regard, the same method should be 
followed. 
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The Congress in revising the Virgin Is- 
lands’ organic act provided that the Legis- 
lature of the Virgin Islands shall be com- 
posed of 11 members, 2 senators to be elected 
from the district of St. Thomas, 2 from 
the district of St. Croix, and 1 from the 
district of St. John. The other six Senators 
are to be elected from the three islands at 
large, but that each elector or voter would 
be entitled to vote for only two of the six 
senators to be elected at large. The six 
candidates receiving the largest number of 
votes in the election for senators at large 
would be elected. 

A limitation on the number of candidates 
that an elector could vote for is the only 
known and sure method by which there 
would be a guaranteed minority representa- 
tion in the legislature. This idea is so ably 
expressed in Senate Report 1271 of the 83d 
Congress, 2d session, dated April 29, 1954, 
wherein it is stated: 

“In elections of representatives at large, 
however, each Virgin Island voter would vote 
for more than two such representatives. 
This limitation is of very great importance 
ia guaranteeing some representation to the 
principal minority groups residing in the 
islands and in balancing the geographical 
representation of the legislature. By re- 
stricting the number of representatives at 
large for whom an elector can vote to two, 
sizable minorities would be given some as- 
surance of having representation in the leg- 
islature and consequently of having a voice 
in the affairs of the territorial government. 
Furthermore, the voters of St. Croix and St. 
John would be protected from being in- 
evitably outvoted by the electors of the more 
populous St. Thomas.” 

This same principle was followed in gen- 
eral by the constitutional convention which 
drafted the constitution for the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. This constitution 
was authorized by the Congress “in the na- 
ture of compact” so that the people of 
Puerto Rico could organize their own gov- 
ernment. (See P.L. 600, 8list Cong. (48 
U.S.C. 731b; 64 Stat. 319)). In article III of 
the constitution, it was provided that the 
Legislative Assembly of Puerto Rico shall be 
composed of two houses; a senate with 27 
senators and a house of representatives with 
51 representatives. The island was divided 
into 8 senatorial districts each electing 2 
senators and 40 representative districts each 
electing 1 representative. In addition, 11 
senators and 11 representatives are elected 
at large. However, no elector may vote for 
more than one candidate for senator and one 
candidate for representative to be elected at 
large. The constitution through a rather 
complicated and detailed process further 
provided, in order to insure minority repre- 
sentation, the total number of senators and 
representatives in the legislature may be 
increased so that the minority party or par- 
ties, in any event, will have a minimum of 9 
senators and 17 representatives. In addi- 
tion, provision was made for proportionate 
representation of this number if there is 
more than one minority party. 

The Congress approved the Puerto Rican 
constitution on July 3, 1952, by joint resolu- 
tion (66 Stat. 327). In so doing, the Con- 
gress, as well as the President found it to 
conform to all the requirements of the act 
of July 3, 1950, and the U.S. Constitution. 
However, the Congress did direct certain 
changes but fully concurred with the pro- 
vision relating to article III which provided 
for the legislature and the method of selec- 
tion of its members. 

Since the Congress had dealt with this 
problem as it pertains to the Virgin Islands 
and since the people of Puerto Rico likewise 
felt it absolutely necessary to provide for 
minority representation in which position 
the Congress concurred, it appears advisable 
to follow the precedent that had heretofore 
been established and which the Congress in 
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its wisdom had found to be most practical 
in assuring minority representations in the 
legislature. 





AMENDMENT OF SECTION 202(c) OF 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend section 202(c) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, to include transfer, col- 
lection, or delivery service by motor ve- 
hicle within terminal areas incidental to 
interstate transportation by common 
carrier by water subject to the Shipping 
Act, 1916, and the Intercoastal Shipping 
Act, 1933. 

Advancements in the methods of 
transporting goods by water, principally 
through containerization, have necessi- 
tated closer coordination between line- 
haul water carriers and local drayage 
carriers handling their traffic within 
port areas. Motor transportation within 
terminal areas of transfer, collection, or 
delivery is exempt under section 202(c), 
Interstate Commerce Act, from certifi- 
cation and rate regulation under part II 
of that act, if performed by or for rail- 
roads, water carriers, or freight forward- 
ers subject to parts I, ITI, and IV of that 
act. Such terminal area motcr trans- 
portation is regulated under the statu- 
tory provisions applicable to the line- 
haul transportation, of which it is an 
incidental part. This is done pursuant to 
longstanding congressional policy. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held, in Consolidated Freightways, Inc., 
Extension, Seattle, Wash. (74 M.C.C. 
593 (1958)), that this exemption 
under section 202(c), Interstate Com- 
merce Act, does not apply to motor 
transportation in terminal areas inci- 
dental to line-haul water transportation 
between Seattle, Wash., and Alaska, reg- 
ulated by the Federal Maritime Board 
under the Shipping Act, 1916, and the 
Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933. The 
Commission said its decision is highly 
technical, and probably undesirable 
from a regulatory standpoint. It com- 
mented that the remedy appears to lie 
in additional legislation. 

The Federal Maritime Board has ac- 
cepted for many years water-carrier tar- 
iffs applicable to offshore domestic trades 
which name single factor rates, including 
pickup and delivery service by motor ve- 
hicle. Some confusion has arisen with 
respect to the status of terminal area 
transfer, collection, and delivery service 
by motor transportation conducted by 
or for interstate water carriers regulated 
by the Federal Maritime Board. In or- 
der to clarify that the same congressional 
policy applies to such activities within 
terminal areas, incidental to line-haul 
carriers in interstate commerce regulated 
by the Federal Maritime Board, as now 
applies under section 202(c), Interstate 
Commerce Act, to rail and water carriers 
and freight forwarders regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission,. sec- 
tion 202(c). of that act should be 
amended. This amendment.can be ac- 
complished by merely inserting refer- 
ences in section 202(c) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to the Shipping Act, 1916, 
and the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933. 
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A provision should also be added to sec- 
tion 202(c) confirming that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has ex- 
clusive jurisdiction to determine and 
prescribe the limits of the terminal areas 
to which the exemption in section 202(c) 
will be applicable in various situations. 
This will eliminate any misunderstand- 
ing as to which agency has jurisdiction 
over this important question. 

There is no reason why the exemption 
in section 202(c) should be limited to 
transportation between the 48 contiguous 
States regulated by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and should not also 
apply to water transportation between 
the first 48 States and the 2 new off- 
shore States of Alaska and Hawaii reg- 
ulated by the Federal Maritime Board. 

The same considerations which justify 
section 202(c) in its present form with 
respect to line-haul carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act, require ex- 
tension of the exemption to line-haul 
carriers subject to the two shipping acts. 
‘These considerations and the form of the 
proposed amendment have been dis- 
cussed with members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal 
Maritime Board. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1978) to amend section 
202(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to provide for partial exemption from the 
provisions of part II of such act of ter- 
minal area motor carrier operations per- 
formed by or for common carriers by 
water in interstate commerce subject to 
the Shipping Act, 1916, and the Inter- 
coastal Shipping Act, 1933, introduced 
by Mr. BarTLetTT, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF ICE AGE NA- 
TIONAL PARK IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Proxmrre] and myself, a bill to 
establish an Ice Age National Park in 
Wisconsin. 

The purpose would be to preserve and 
perpetuate a wide range of glacially 
created moraines. 

The geological, scientific, historical, 
and scenic significance of these forma- 
tions—including hills, valleys, rock, sand, 
and other formations—sculptured by 
glacial action—are unique and un- 
equaled anywhere in the country. If 
allowed to go unprotected, the moraines 
would deteriorate and ultimately be lost 
to generations of the future. 

As proposed, the bill would authorize 
the establishment of a national park to 
Soxeahetes subject to mutually acceptable 

agreements by the National Park Service 
and State and local interests, the follow- 
ing area: 

Eastern: Portions of the Kettle Mo- 
raine State Forest in Fond du Lac, She- 
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in Sauk, Columbia, Dane, and Mar- 
quette—including the John Muir Birth- 
place County Park—Counties, Wis. 

Northwestern: Portions of Interstate 
Park in Polk County, Wis., and Chesago 
County, Minn., and nearby areas. 

Connecting areas: Areas in Rock, 
Green, Columbia, Adams Waushara, 
Portage, Waupaca, Marathon, Shawano, 
Langlade, Lincoln, Oneida, Price, Taylor, 
Rusk, Chippewa, Washburn, Sawyer, 
Barron, Dunn, and St. Croix Counties, 
Wis. 

Naturally, we can expect that serious 
questions will arise to be resolved. These 
include: Should the areas of the pro- 
posed park be further limited or ex- 
tended? How would land areas adjacent 
to the park be affected? Can adequate 
financing be equitably obtained? How 
can the administrative problems best be 
handled? 

These, and related questions, must be 
resolved, both in local, State, and na- 
tional interests. 

Following my previous introduction of 
@ similar bill in the 86th Congress, the 
idea was endorsed by the Wisconsin Leg- 
islature, newspapers, and a wide variety 
of civic, veterans, service, and other or- 
ganizations throughout the State. 

In addition, I would like to pay tribute 
to many conservation-minded individ- 
uals supporting the project. By work, 
study, and promotion, these folks have 
helped to establish a “solid concept” for 
the park as well as to inspire public in- 
terest, enthusiasm, and support. The bill 
will be a counterpart of a measure in- 
troduced by Congressman Henry S. 
Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin in the 
House of Representatives. 

In my judgment, the project—of great 
significance to the whole State—war- 
rants strong bipartisan support. 

Annually, millions of tourists now visit 
our Kettle Moraine State Park which 
encompasses a portion of these glacially 
formed topographical features. The 
creation of a park incorporating more 
of the moraines—particularly areas 
otherwise unproductive—would be most 
worthwhile and could be expected to at- 
tract more tourists to visit our Badger 
State 


Overall, I believe the establishment of 
an Ice Age National Park to preserve the 
unique and significant moraine area 
would be a real boon to Wisconsin. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
text of the bill printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 1981) to authorize the 
establishment of the Ice Age National 
Park in the State of Wisconsin, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. WILEY 
(for himself and Mr. ProxMiIrEe), was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled: 

Section 1. AUTHORIZATION For Icr Acz Na- 
TIONAL ParK.—In order to protect, preserve, 
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and interpret the nationally significant 
values of Wisconsin continental glaciation, 
including moraines, eskers, kames, kettle- 
holes, drumlins, swamps, lakes, and other 
reminders of the Ice Age, in the National 
Park System, the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized— 

(a) to plan cooperatively with State and 
local governments in Wisconsin for the pro- 
tection and preservation of the Ice Age Na- 
tional Park, as hereinafter defined, and 

(b) to procure, within the area designated 
in section 2, by purchase, gift, lease, or 
cooperative agreement, such lands and inter- 
est in lands as he finds to be rich in scenic, 
geological or historical interest, to be essen- 
tially unspoiled, and to be capable of effec- 
tive administration as a comprehensive unit, 
although the lands need not be contiguous, 
Lands owned by State or local governments 
may be included only with the concurrence 
of such governments. Before any Federal 
land within the area designated should be 
transferred to the Department of the Interior 
for administration as part of the park, the 
Federal department or agency having ad- 
ministration over such land shall agree in 
advance to such transfer, and 

(c) to make appropriate arrangements 
with State and local governments, and with 
private persons, for the continuation of 
national park activities on adjacent lands 
which are similar in character to national 
park lands, and 

(dad) to provide, by mutual agreement with 
State and local governments, fully integrated 
interpretive services to assist visitors to the 
Ice Age National Park to understand and 
appreciate the national significance of the 
most important glacial and related phenom- 
ena, and 

(e) to encourage efforts by private or- 
ganizations, such as the Ice Age Park and 
Trail Foundation, a Wisconsin nonprofit 
corporation, by assistance in route marking 
and by providing trail-side installations for 
public information at points of scientific 
interest, to provide a trail extending through 
the areas described in section 2 hereof. 

Sec. 2. Area or Ice AGE NaTIONAL ParK.— 
The Ice Age National Park shall comprise, 
subject to mutually acceptable agreements 
by the National Park Service and State and 
Iocal governmental authorities, the follow- 
ing: 

(a) Eastzrn.—Portions of the Kettle Mo- 
raine State Forest in Fond du Lac, Sheboy- 
gan, Washington, Waukesha, Jefferson and 
Walworth Counties, Wisconsin. 

(b) CenTRat.—Portions of Devils’ Lake 
State Park in Sauk County, and nearby areas 
in Sauk, Columbia, Dane and Marquette 
(including the John Muir Birthplace Coun- 
ty Park) Counties, Wisconsin. 

(c) NoRTHWESTERN.—Portions of Inter- 
state Park in Polk County, Wisconsin, and 
Chesago County, Minnesota, and nearby 
areas. 

(ad) ConNEcTING ArEas.—Areas in Rock, 
Green, Columbia, Adams, Waushara, Portage, 
Waupaca, Marathon, Shawano, Langlade, 
Lincoln, Oneida, Price, Taylor, Rusk, Chip- 
pewa, Washburn, Sawyer, Barron, Dunn and 
St. Croix Counties, Wisconsin. 

Sec. 3. WHen Ice Ace NATIONAL PARK 
Swart Be EstTasiisHep—The Ice Age Na- 
tional Park shall be effectively established 
for purposes of administration when the 
Secretary of the Interior shall determine that 
sufficient lands or interests in lands have 
been made available, and satisfactory mu- 
tual arangements with State and local gov- 
ernmental authorities concluded, for effec~- 
tive administration as a national park. 
Notice of the establishment of the park shall 
be published in the Federal Register, and 
thereafter the Ice Age National Park shall 
be administered pursuant to the Act of 
August 26, 1916 (36 Stat. 535), as amended. 
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ADDITIONAL FOREIGN AID 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
introduce, by request, President Ken- 
nedy’s foreign aid bill. 

The President’s principal message on 
foreign aid was sent to the Congress on 
March 22, 1961, and has been printed 
as House Document No. 117. Yesterday 
President Kennedy, in his address to the 
Congress on urgent national needs, gave 
his reasons for adding to the sums pre- 
viously requested. The President this 
morning has transmitted to the Congress 
draft legislation to carry out the new 
programs whose principles he has pre- 
viously explained and justified. I am in- 
formed that the details of the pro- 
grams—the facts, figures and precise 
justifications—will not be available to 
the committees of Congress until some- 
time next week. 

Since the bill which I am introducing 
has been received only this morning, I 
have not had a chance to study it. I 
therefore reserve my right to oppose any 
part of it, but, of course, I shall support 
the President in this major effort to 
put greater vitality and wisdom into the 
oversea assistance programs of the 
United States. 

It is my expectation that the commit- 
tee will begin hearings next Wednesday, 
May 31, and that the first witness will 
be the Secretary of State. 

We will then proceed during the fol- 
lowing week—the week of June 5—to 
hear other executive branch witnesses. 
It is my hope that we may be able to 
receive testimony of public witnesses the 
week of June 12. 

Mr. President, I invite Senators who 
are interested in the subject to attend 
the meeting on next Wednesday, when 
the Secretary of State will be present. 
The committee will welcome their pres- 
ence so that they may hear the presenta- 
tion of the administration’s views. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of a letter dated May 26, 
1961, from President Kennedy to Vice 
President Jonnson relating to this 
subject. 

There being no objection the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

May 26, 1961. 
Hon. Lrynpon JoHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PresIpENT: Transmitted here- 
with for consideration by the Congress is a 
draft of a bill which would carry out the 
Principal recommendations set forth in my 
message on foreign aid of March 22, 1961. 

The legislation is drafted to provide for aid 
to social and economic development under an 
Act for International Development and to 
provide for military assistance under an 
International Peace and Security Act. It is 
designed to provide the concepts, the 
means, and the organization for programs of 


foreign aid attuned to the needs of the 
decade ahead. 

The Act for International Development 
seeks authorization for appropriations of 
$1.690 billion for four major purposes: 

(a) To assist and support nations whose 
independence or stability depends upon such 
help and is tmportant to our own security; 
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(b) To provide for our share in certain 
programs under multilateral auspices; 

(c) To provide grant assistance to less- 
developed countries primarily to assist in the 
development of their human resources; and 

(d) To establish a Presidential Contin- 
gency Fund to meet the unpredictable 
exigencies with which we will doubtless be 
confronted during the forthcoming year. 

The Act for International Development 
also seeks authorization by the Congress to 
make loans, repayable in U.S. dollars, to pro- 
mote the economic development of less- 
developed countries and areas with empha- 
sis upon long-term plans and programs 
designed to develop economic resources and 
increase productive capacities. For this 
purpose I am asking the Congress for long- 
term authority in the form of public debt 
transactions which would make available 
for this purpose $900 million in fiscal year 
1962 and $1.6 billion in each of the follow- 
ing 4 years. Additionally, repayments of 
previous foreign loans of about $300 million 
annually would be made available for de- 
velopment lending. Authority to make firm 
long-term commitments is of paramount im- 
portance. Real progress in economic de- 
velopment cannot be achieved by annual 
short-term dispensations of aid and un- 
certainty as to future intentions. To make 
investments in economic development 
more effective, the terms and conditions of 
the investment should be related to the 
establishment of sound long-term develop- 
ment plans and the achievement of specific 
targets. While the methods proposed rep- 
resent a departure from previous patterns 
in economic aid programs, they conform to 
the traditional techniques of numerous 
other governmental operations. These meth- 
ods are essential to our new approach to 
development assistance and to the effective- 
ness of that approach. 

The International Peace and Security Act 
will continue the program of military assist- 
ance which constitutes an integral part of 
our whole security and defense posture. It 
is essential that this program be maintained 
and continued in the present international 
climate. Appropriations will be sought to 
provide for the US. share of maintaining 
furces that already exist, to complete under- 
takings initiated in earlier years, to give 
increased emphasis to internal security, and 
to provide for a limited and selected mod- 
ernization of forces in areas under par- 
ticular duress. I envisage a continuous re- 
view and assessment of the needs for military 
assistance around the world and continuing 
discussions with our allies and associated 
nations to determine the extent to which 
expenditures for defense can safely be less- 
ened, Such adjustments necessarily may not 
be accomplished overnight, and, in any case, 
neither we nor our allies can afford a relaxa- 
tion in the maintenance of an effective col- 
lective deterrent to armed aggression. The 
increasing problems of internal security with 
which we are confronted reflect an expanded 
utilization of the technique of indirect sub- 
version which demands new and more vigor- 
ous countermeasures if the spread of inter- 
national communism is to be prevented. As- 
sisting developing countries to create and 
maintain an environment of security and 
stability is essential to their more rapid so- 
cial, economic, and political progress. 

The achievement of our goals requires ef- 
fective organizational arrangements to ex- 
ecute these . In this regard, sec- 
tion 604 of the Mutual Security Act of 1960 
placed two requirements upon the Presi- 
dent: (1) To have a study made of the func- 
tions of, and the degree of coordination 
among, agencies engaged in foreign economic 
activities, with a view to the most 
effective means for the formulation and im- 
plementation of U.S. foreign economic pol- 
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icies and (2) to include in his presentation 
of the fiscal year 1962 mutual security pro- 
gram to the Congress his findings and rec- 
ommendations resulting from that study. 

To fulfill the first requirement, at the 
request of the President the Bureau of the 
Budget conducted a study of the existing sit- 
uation and prepared a descriptive and analyt- 
ical staff report. ‘That report and the results 
of studies initiated by this administration 
have been available to executive branch offi- 
cials concerned with foreign economic affairs. 
The recommendations which follow consti- 
tute my response to the second requirement, 

My decisions on foreign affairs organiza- 
tion are predicated on the following prin- 
ciples: 

First. Authority for the conduct of activi- 
ties which advance our foreign policy ob- 
jectives should be vested in the President or 
other officials primarily concerned with for- 
eign affairs. 

Second. International activities of domes- 
tic agencies should be clearly either (i) 
necessary extensions of their normal do- 
mestic missions or (ii) undertaken on behaif 
of and in support of programs and objectives 
of the appropriate foreign affairs agencies. 

These guidelines are particularly important 
for our foreign development assistance pro- 
gram. Domestic agencies can and should 
make a substantial contribution to the suc- 
cess of this program, and I will expect the 
foreign affairs agencies to make maxjmum 
use of their resources, skills, and experience. 

My proposals for the organization and co- 
ordination of foreign aid are based also on 
the concepts and principles set forth in my 
March 22 message to the Congress—specifical- 
ly, the critical necessity for unified adminis- 
tration and operation of foreign development 
assistance activities carried out in accord- 
ance with integrated country plans. These 
proposals will be put into effect by appro- 
priate executive action. 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Responsibility and authority for the formu- 
lation and execution of the foreign develop- 
ment aid programs will be assigned to a 
single agency—the Agency for International 
Development—within the Department of 
State. It will replace the International Co- 
operation Administration and the Develop- 
ment Loan Pund, which will be abolished. 
The new Agency, AID, will be headed by an 
Administrator of Under Secretary rank re- 
porting directly to the Secretary of State 
and the President. The internal organiza- 
tion of AID will be geographically focused to 
give operational meaning to the country plan 
concept. Thus, the line authority will run 
from the Administrator to the Assistant 
Administrators heading four regional bu- 
reaus and, through the Ambassadors, to the 
Chiefs of AID missions overseas. The four 
Assistant Administrators will be equal in 
rank to the geographical Assistant Secretaries 
of State and will work closely with them. 

The proposed rank of the AID Adminis- 
trator and the relationship between AID and 
other elements of the Department of State 
highlight a fundamental fact: Economic 
development assistance can no longer be 
subordinated to, or viewed simply as a con- 
venient tool for meeting, short-run polit- 
ical objectives. This is a situation we can 
ill afford when long-range, self-sustained 
economic growth of less-developed nations 
is our goal. Development assistance, there- 
fore, must—and shall—take its place as a 
full partner in the complex of foreign policy. 

The new agency will develop the full 
potential of the use of agricultural com- 
modities as an instrument of development 
assistance. The t of Agriculture 
will continue its active role In respect to 

availability, the disposal of sur- 
plus stocks, international marketing, and 
the relationship of domestic agricultural 
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production to world food needs. In view of 
the interrelationship of domestic agricultural 
products and their use for foreign policy 
purposes, I shall rely on the Director of the 
food-for-peace program, Mr. George Mc- 
Govern, to advise me in the formulation of 
policies for the constructive use of our agri- 
cultural abundance as well as to assist in 
the overall coordination of the program. 

The Peace Corps, too, has a special sig- 
nificance in our international development 
efforts. It will continue as an agency within 
the Department of State, and its Director 
will have the rank of Assistant Secretary 
of State. The Secretary of State will es- 
tablish arrangements to assure that Peace 
Corps activities are consistent and compat- 
ible with the country development assist- 
ance plans. These arrangements will assure 
that the Peace Corps activities and AID pro- 
grams are brought into close relation and 
at the same time preserve the separate iden- 
tity and the unique role and mission of the 
Peace Corps. 

The principal assignments of authority for 
the administration of military assistance are 
satisfactory and will remain unchanged. The 
Department of Defense has operational re- 
sponsibility for approved programs. In rec- 
ognition of the fact that military assistance 
should clearly serve the foreign policy ob- 
jectives and commitments of the United 
States, the Secretary of State provides con- 
tinuous supervision and general direction of 
the program, including the determination as 
to whether there should be a program for 
a country and the value of that program. 


TRADE, AID, AND FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 


The self-help efforts of less-developed na- 
tions, together with coordinated external 
assistance from economically advanced na- 
tions, must be coupled with a constructive 
approach in dealing with international com- 
modity problems and barriers to interna- 
tional trade. Each of these approaches is 
needed if the goals of economic growth and 
stability are to be reached. 

The relationship of trade, aid, and other 
aspects of foreign economic policies involve 
the interests of many agencies of Govern- 
ment, particularly when both foreign and 
domestic economic considerations are an 
issue. It is, therefore, essential that inter- 
agency consultation and coordination be as 
meaningful and productive as possible and 
‘that the Secretary of State become the focal 
point of responsibility for the coordination 
of foreign economic policies. With these 
requirements in mind, I abolished the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Economic Policy, which had 
been chaired by a special assistant to the 

dent. I have assigned the functions 
of the Council to the Secretary of State. 
i, shall expect him—in facilitating executive 
branch coordination—to choose whatever 
mechanisms he finds appropriate, including 
the formation of interagency working groups. 
This assignment will strengthen the affirma- 
tive leadership role of the Secretary of State 
the development and integration of for- 
economic policies. I have every con- 
fidence that the views of agencies concerned 
will be brought to bear on such matters 
early and fully. 


ROLE OF CHIEFS OF U.S. DIPLOMATIC MISSIONS 


The Ambassador, as representative of the 
President and acting on his behalf, bears 
ultimate responsibility for activities of the 
United States in the country to which he 
is accredited. His authority will be com- 
mensurate with his major responsibilities. 
Presidential action has already been taken 
to strengthen the role of our Ambassadors, 
and further executive action is being under- 
taken to clarify their responsibility and 
authority. 

In‘ light of the above recommendations 
and in the earnest hope and expectation 
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that the United States will meet its chal- 
lenges and responsibilities in this decade of 
development in a forthright, affirmative 
manner which can engender the respect and 
cooperation of the community of free na- 
tions, I urge the early consideration and 
enactment of this legislative proposal. 
Respectfully yours, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will received and appropriately 
referred, 

The bill (S. 1983) to promote the for- 
eign policy, security, and general wel- 
fare of the United States by assisting 
peoples of the world in their efforts 
toward economic and social develop- 
ment and internal and external secu- 
rity, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. FuLsericut (by request), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CON- 
STITUTION, RELATING TO ELEC- 
TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a joint 
resolution proposing a _ constitutional 
amendment relating to the election of 
President and Vice President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the joint reso- 
lution, together with a statement in con- 
nection with it, be printed in the REecorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution and state- 
ment will be printed in the REcorp. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 96) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States relating to the 
election of President and Vice President, 
introduced by Mr. Ervin, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The Executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States of 
America. He shall hold his office during the 
term of four years, and together with the 
Vice President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as provided in this Constitution. 

“The electoral college system of electing 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States is hereby abolished. The 
President and Vice President shall be elected 
by the peuple of the several States. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 
The places and manner of holding such 
election shall be prescribed in each State by 
the legislature thereof, but the Congress may 
by law make or alter such regulations. Con- 
gress shall determine the time of such elec- 
tion, which shall be the same throughout 
the United States. Until otherwise deter- 
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mined by the Congress, such election shall 
be held on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November of the year preceding 
the year in which the regular term of the 
President is to begin. Each State shall be 
entitled to a number of electoral votes equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to which such State may be 
entitled in the Congress. 

“Within forty-five days after such election, 
or at such time as the Congress shall direct, 
the official custodian of the election re- 
turns of each State shall make distinct 
lists of all persons for whom votes were 
cast for President, and of all persons for 
whom votes were cast for Vice President, 
the number of votes for each, the total vote 
of the electors of the State for all persons 
for President, and the total vote of the 
electors of the State for all persons for Vice 
President, which lists he shall sign and 
certify and transmit sealed to the seat of 
the Government of the United States, di- 
rected to the President of the Senate. On 
the 6th day of January following the elec- 
tion, unless the Congress by law appoints 
a different day not earlier than the 4th 
day of January and not later than the 
10th day of January, the President of the 
Senate shall in the presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives open all cer- 
tificates and the votes shall then be counted. 
Each person for whom votes were cast for 
President in any State shall be credited 
with such proportion of the electoral votes 
thereof for President as he received of the 
total vote of the electors therein for Presi- 
dent, and each person for whom votes were 
cast for Vice President in any State shall be 
credited with such proportion of the elec- 
toral votes thereof for Vice President as he 
received of the total vote of the electors 
therein for Vice President. In making the 
computation, fractional numbers less than 
one one-thousandth shall be disregarded. 

“The person having the greatest number of 
electoral votes for President shall be Presi- 
dent, if such number is at least 40 per 
centum of the whole number of such elec- 
toral votes. If no person has at least 40 per 
centum of the whole number of electoral 
votes, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers not exceeding three on 
the list of those receiving electoral votes 
for President, the House of Representatives 
shall choose immediately, by ballot, the 
President. In choosing the President the 
votes shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote. 
A quorum for this purpose shall consist of 
@ member or members from two-thirds of 
the States and a majority of all the States 
shall be necessary to a choice. The person 
having the greatest number of electoral 
votes for Vice President shall be the Vice 
President, if such number is at least 40 per 
centum of the whole number of such elec- 
toral votes: and if no person has at least 
40 per centum of the whole number of elec- 
toral votes, then from the persons having 
the two highest numbers on the list of 
those receiving electoral votes for Vice Presi- 
dent, the Senate shall choose the Vice Presi- 
dent. A quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number 
of Senators, and a majority of the whole 
number shall be necessary to a choice. No 
person constitutionally ineligible for the 
Office of President shall be eligible to that 
of Vice President of the United States. 

“Sec. 2. Paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of sec- 
tion 1, article II, of the Constitution, and 
the twelfth article of amendment to the 
Constitution are hereby repealed. 

“Src. 3. This article shall take effect on 
the tenth day of February following its rati- 
fication. 

“Src. 4. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
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amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
Jatures of three-fourths of the States within 
seven years from the date of its submission 
to the States by the Congress.’ 


The statement presented by Mr. Ervin 
is as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR ERVIN 


The proposed amendment is the same 
in substance as the so-called Lodge-Gossett 
amendment, which has been introduced in 
this Congress by Senator Kerauver (S.J. Res. 
17), Senator Dopp (S.J. Res. 4), and others, 
with the following exceptions: 

1. Both the proposed amendment and the 
Lodge-Gossett amendment provide that 
voters in presidential elections in any State 
shall have the same qualifications as electors 
of the most numerous branch of the State 
legislature. In addition, the proposed 
amendment provides that the places and 
manner of holding the elections shall be 
determined in each State by the legisla- 
ture thereof but the Congress may by law 
make or alter such regulations. This is 
identical with the provision contained in 
article I, section 4, of the Constitution with 
respect to elections of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. The Lodge-Gossett amendment 
was silent on the matter of places and 
manner, 

2. Under the Constitution (amendment 
XII) the House of Representatives elects a 
President where no candidate has a majority 
of the electoral votes. For this purpose the 
vote is taken by States, the delegation from 
each State having one vote, and a majority 
of the States being necessary to a choice. 
Under the Lodge-Gossett amendment where 
no candidate receives 40 percent of the elec- 
toral votes, the House and Senate acting 
jointly will elect the President. Each Mem- 
ber would have one vote and the election of 
the President would be by majority vote of 
the combined membership of the Senate and 
House. 

The proposed amendment (although it 
changes the majority requirement to 40 per- 
cent) retains the present method of election 
of the President by the House of Represent- 
atives, with the vote being taken by States. 

8. The Lodge-Gossett amendment likewise 
provides that where no candidate for Vice 
President receives 40 percent of the electoral 
votes, the House and Senate would elect the 
Vice President in the same way as provided 
for the President. 

The proposed amendment would retain 
the present method of election by the 
Senate. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO TITLE 
V OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT 
OF 1949, AS AMENDED—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of May 23, and May 25, 1961, the 
names of Senators Hart, PROXMIRE, Dopp, 
CLaRK, Morsz, GRUENING, KEFAUVER, 
Case of New Jersey, BARTLETT, MUSKIE, 
Lonc of Hawaii, and Burprcx were added 
as additional cosponsors of the bill (S. 
1945) to amend title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, to provide, 
in connection with the employment of 
workers from Mexico, protection for the 
employment opportunities of agricultural 
workers in the United States, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy (for himself and other Senators) 
on May 23, 1961. 
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CAUTION AND DELIBERATION ON 
APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL 
OF RAILROAD MERGERS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF RESO- 
LUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of May 19, 1961, the names of 
Senators Moss, Youne of North Dakota, 
McCartTHY, BuRDICK, BARTLETT, BIBLE, 
CARROLL, MCGEE, MCNAMARA, JACKSON, 
CHURCH, KEFAUVER, NEUBERGER, and CANn- 
NON were added as additional cosponsors 
of the resolution (S. Res. 150) urging the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to act 
with extreme caution and full delibera- 
tion on applications for approval of rail- 
road mergers in order to afford Congress 
time to review the problems arising from 
the railroad merger movement, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Humpurey (for himself 
and other Senators) on May 19, 1961. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NEW 
FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
desire to announce that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations will begin its hear- 
ings on the President’s new foreign-aid 
program at 10 o’clock Wednesday morn- 
ing, May 31, in room 4221, New Senate 
Office Building. Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of State, will be the committee’s first 
witness. 

Further scheduling of witnesses will 
be announced from time to time, includ- 
ing the dates to be set for those who will 
wish to testify in a public capacity. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Edward A. Heslep, of California, to be 
U.S. marshal, northern district of Cali- 
fornia, vice Frank O. Bell. 

George E. O’Brien, of California, to be 
U.S. marshal, southern district of Cali- 
fornia, vice Robert W. Ware. 

Joseph S. Ammerman, of Pennsylva- 
nia, to be U.S. attorney, western district 
of Pennsylvania, for a term of 4 years, 
vice Hubert I. Teitelbaum, resigned. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, June 2, 1961, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may wish 
to present concerning the above nomi- 
nations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearings which may be scheduled. 





ZEBULON BAIRD VANCE 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on May 
13, 1961, the Honorable Edwin Gill, State 
treasurer of North Carolina, delivered an 
address at the dedication of the Zebulon 
B. Vance birthplace on Reems Creek 
Road, near Weaverville, N.C. The ad- 
dress was on the subject “Zebulon Baird 
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Vance—The Man.” Zebulon B. Vance 
served with great distinction in this body 
as a Senator from the State of North 
Carolina, 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed at this point in the 
REcorpD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ZEBULON BaInD VANCE—THE Man 
(Address by Hon. Edwin Gill) 


We are met here today to pay tribute to 
one of North Carolina’s greatest sons who 
was born here 181 years ago. He was the 
most human of all our heroes, and, although 
he became legendary in his lifetime and as- 
sumed heroic proportions while he still 
walked the earth, the public image of his 
greatness has never obscured the man. 

In this brief address, I would like for you 
to examine with me some of the character- 
istics of Zebulon Baird Vance, which en- 
deared him to his contemporaries and which 
have captivated the imagination of genera- 
tions since his death. As we review some of 
the highlights of his career and some of 
the facets of his personality, I know we will 
sense his rugged integrity, and that the na- 
ture of his greatness will become apparent. 

To begin with, Zeb Vance suited the cha- 
otic, swiftly changing times in which he 
lived. He did not need serenity. I suspect 
that he would have been quite at home in 
those tumultuous days when Luther and 
Calvin shook the world, or that he would 
have relished riding with either Cromwell 
or Washington. Many people are unable to 
make swift adjustments. Some are by nature 
happiest when things are tranquil and calm; 
but men like Vance appear to thrive in the 
midst of controversy and to have little dif- 
ficulty in ordering their course in the hour 
of confusion and alarm. 

Vance took pride in being called a rebel 
and reminded one and all that revolution 
was the ultimate reply to tyranny. In a 
famous address made in Boston to veterans 
of the Union Army in 1886, he took the tradi- 
tional southern position that the South 
was not in rebellion; that Confederate sol- 
diers were, therefore—in a legal sense—not 
rebels. He argued with force that the right 
to secede was reserved to the States at the 
time they entered the Union. But then he 
said: “Do not misunderstand me, I am not 
ashamed of the term ‘rebel’ in the connec- 
tion with the part I bore in those events; 
nelther are my people. I am simply plead- 
ing for historic, legal truth. The fair God- 
dess of Liberty was born of rebellion, and 
was baptized in the blood of rebels. It is 
the only remedy for wrong under absolute 
government; in all ages it has been the last 
hope of freedom.” 

Incidentally, in this Boston address, Vance 
charged Massachusetts with being one of 
the instigators of slave trade in America, 
and with reforming only after she had be- 
come wealthy by selling her human cargo to 
the South. He also charged that Massachu- 
setts was one of the first States to advance 
the doctrine of secession—long before it was 
adopted in the South. Strange to say, these 
indictments were rather weil received by the 
Yankee audience, the reason undoubtedly 
being that Vance laced his logic with wit 
and humor. 

In this same address, in describing the 
hardships of war, he admitted that the South 
suffered from shortages of both food and 
clothing. In lighter vein, he pointed out 
that due to the scarcity of sugar and coffee, 
a@ substitute drink was made of parched rye, 
“With 


spoken of as coffee, in deference to the 








customs of antiquity.” He made it clear, 
however, that during most of the war years, 
there was no shortage of alcoholic liquors. 
He said: “Corn whisky and apple brandy 
were both abundant and cheap. If any of 
my auditors happened to be in eastern 
North Carolina during that time he will 
doubtless have heartburning recollections 
of the apple brandy he found there.” To- 
ward the end of the war, however, Vance ad- 
mitted that there was a shortage of grain for 
distillation, and that southern ingenuity 
devised alcoholic drinks made from a variety 
of produce—potatoes, rice, pumpkins, tur- 
nips and from domestic sugarcane called 
sorghum; brandy was made from persimmons. 
He declared that sorghum whisky was more 
terrible than “an army with banners.” 

To those who do not understand the times 
in which he lived, the career of Vance may 
be a bit bewildering. For instance, he ran 
for office as a Whig, and then as a Know- 
Nothing, and finally as a Democrat. One 
moment he was an ardent Union man op- 
posed to secession, and the next he was a 
secessionist, pledging his loyalty to the Con- 
federacy. And for those concerned with do- 
mestic affairs, it is of interest that Vance ex- 
perienced no great difficulty in marrying first, 
a Presbyterian, and second, a Roman Catho- 
lic. 

The truth of the matter is that Vance 
never made a fetish of consistency, nor was 
he a victim of petty prejudice. To him a po- 
litical party was a means to an end, and he 
ultimately found in the Democratic Party 
an ideal instrumentality for the achievement 
of his great purpose. When Lincoln called 
for volunteers, in the tradition of Lee and 
many other great and good men, he knew in 
his heart that it was impossible for him to 
turn his sword against his native State. And 
Vance was a great lover, whether the object 
of his affection was a woman or his home 
State—and when did true love ever permit 
a matter of creed or political science to stand 
in its way? 

In Vance we have an outgoing, generous, 
phlegmatic temperament, one that loved life 
and sought to be a part of it. 

He was no Hamlet who debates with him- 
self “to be or not to be.” He seemed rather 
to rejoice in the part he was to play, going 
into battle with all his flags flying. Instead 
of whispering “to be or not to be,’’ we hear 
his clear and resonant voice say, “I am.” 

To find the meaning of Vance’s career, we 
must not only be aware of the chaotic times 
in which he lived, but of the man’s towering 
integrity, of his loyalty to his deeply held 
convictions. He was throughout his entire 
life free from either cant or intolerance. 

The people of North Carolina honored 
Vance more than any other man before or 
since. They sent him to the State legisla- 
ture; they sent him to Congress; three times 
they elected him Governor; and four times 
they elected him to the US. Senate. But 
it was as Governor—war Governor—that 
Vance is best known and best remembered. 
For it was during the war years that he 
became associated forever with Lee and 
Jackson, with Beauregard and Jeb Stuart, 
with Pickett and Pettigrew, with all the 
Confederate host; it was during this fearful 
and bloody Civil War that Vance came closest 
to our people. It was during these tragic 
years that he took on the elements of great- 
ness. It was as the leader of our people in 
that brave, gallant, and desperate hour that 
he assumed heroic proportions and became 
somewhat larger than life. 

Surely no man has been Governor in more 
difficult and perilous times. When Vance 
took office, every port in North Carolina was 
in Union hands except Wilmington, and there 
was the daily threat of further invasion by 
Union soldiers based at New Bern. 

In addition, there was wholesale resent- 
ment in North Carolina against the policy of 
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conscription as adopted and practiced by 
the Richmond government, in connection 
with which there were a large number of 
desertions. Although Vance was loyal to 
the Confederate government, and supported 
the policy of conscription, when deserters 
were arrested and released upon the order of 
Chief Justice Pearson, Vance stoutly de- 
fended the action of the judiciary, and op- 
posed the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus. He did not hesitate to exempt from 
conscription those persons he deemed neces- 
sary to the proper functioning of civil af- 
fairs. Vance emerged from this confused 
and unhappy State of affairs as an outstand- 
ing champion of civil authority in time of 
war. It was Vance’s boast that the civil 
rights of his people were heard “above the 
sound of cannon fire.” 

As the war progressed, there were shortages 
of food, clothing, and materials of war, and 
it was then that Vance launched his brilliant 
adventure—the running of the blockade— 
by virtue of which the economic lifeblood 
of the Confederacy flowed through the port 
of Wilmington in exchange for our cotton. 
In after years, Vance took great pleasure in 
the success of this imaginative enterprise 
which was of such direct practical benefit 
to his own people and to the Confederate 
cause in general. 

It has been charged by some that Zeb 
Vance never fully understood the overall 
strategy of the war as planned and executed 
by Jefferson Davis and Lee. In the perspec- 
tive of history, it is obvious that Davis was 
trying desperately to weld the Southern 
States into an indissoluble union, and that 
the southern Governors, including Vance, in 
varying degrees, resisted these policies, look- 
ing upon the Confederacy rather as a loose 
combination of sovereign nations. Thus the 
Confederacy carried within it the seeds of its 
own disintegration, for it was upon the 
theory of States rights that the South with- 
drew and formed a new nation, and it was 
this same theory that furnished the basis of 
the southern Governors’ opposition to the 
centralization of power in Richmond. If we 
admit that to some extent Vance did not 
envision the dire need for this concentra- 
tion of power in order to achieve victory, we 
can only plead in extenuation his almost 
fanatical love and devotion to his own State 
and its people. 

Vance was the greatest stump speaker that 
North Carolina has ever produced. With his 
ready wit and his intuition for audience 
reaction, he never failed to captivate. Since 
political rallies were attended almost en- 
tirely by men, much of his humor was racy 
and replete with jokes, many of which could 
hardly pass muster in the presence of ladies. 
Many of his best stories have been handed 
down in a sort of oral tradition, and it may 
be that with the passage of time polite 
society may tolerate their publication. How- 
ever, I fear that his Rablaisian wit would 
lose a lot of its verve and gusto if reduced 
to the formality of the printed word. In 
this connection, I wish to say that, although 
Vance was in some respects as tender as a 
woman and a man whose sympathies were 
easily aroused, he was in every facet of his 
personality the most masculine of all our 
leaders. 

He was not only physically robust, but 
was robust in his speech, which was redolent 
with the warm, hot breath of life, shot 
through with the dialect of the farm, the 
country store, and the rough and ready 
speech of soldiers. His pungent, colorful 
language won with ease the laughter and 
the approval of his people. It has been sug- 
gested that Vance, who was well schooled in 
the classics and knew how to speak with 
propriety and precision, often affected the 
language of ignorant, half-educated people. 
Well, what if he did? He loved them and 
he sought to use the language that they 
understood. 
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Let me say that the wit of Vance was not 
an idle, careless wit. His stories were care- 
fully designed and directed to support the 
argument advanced, and we have ample 
evidence from the memoirs of contempo- 
raries that his jokes usually hit the spot 
and accomplished their devastating effect. 

As proof that Vance could speak with 
classic and literary accomplishment, we have 
his magnificent lecture “The Scattered Na- 
tion,” which was an eloquent tribute to the 
trials and tribulations, the integrity and 
the courage, of the Jewish race. 

In March 1864, Governor Vance visited 
with the North Carolina troops in the Army 
of northern Virginia, then in winter quar- 
ters. On this trip, he spoke on a number 
of occasions to our own troops as well as 
to thousands from other States, and we are 
told that Jeb Stuart was so fascinated with 
the Governor’s message that he accompanied 
him on every day of his visit and heard every 
speech that he made. At the close of his 
visit, General Lee gave to Vance the supreme 
accolade by ordering a review in Vance’s 
honor and in saying that the eloquence of 
the Governor of North Carolina was worth 
“50,000 men.” 

All of us owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. 
Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson, who on 
December 4, 1953, read a paper to the State 
literary and historical association in Raleigh, 
telling of the courtship of Vance and his 
second wife, Mrs. Florence Steele Martin. 
Dr. Johnston’s account of this love affair is 
based on an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween Vance and Mrs. Martin; the language 
of these letters is in the romantic tradition 
of the 19th century; declarations of love are 
made with all the fervor of Victorian days. 

These letters refer to a crisis precipitated 
by the fact that Mrs. Martin was a Roman 
Catholic and there were some of Vance’s 
friends who thought his marriage to her 
would be a handicap in his political career. 
Others thought it preposterous for a man 
with leanings toward the Presbyterian faith 
to think of marrying a Roman Catholic. 
Vance weighed the issue carefully and con- 
sulted with friends and associates, and fi- 
nally, after a “summit” conference with 
Cardinal Gibbons at Baltimore, brushed ali 
objections aside and claimed Mrs. Martin 
for his bride. Dr. Johnston’s article casts 
a brilliant shaft of light into the heart and 
mind of Vance, illuminating his very human 
and direct approach to life. 

Zebulon B. Vance died 67 years ago, and his 
passing was genuinely mourned by all who 
knew him. National and State leaders were 
lavish in their praise and the people of 
North Carolina were not ashamed to show 
their grief. For Vance had identified him- 
self with their joys and their sorrows; he 
had been their good companion in life and 
in death. He had shared the exaltation 
which comes with victory and had wept with 
them in the hour of defeat. Above all, his 
buoyant spirit had given them hope during 
the bitter aftermath of war. As the South 
arose from the bondage of reconstruction, 
Vance was in the vanguard leading North 
Carolinians on to a new and better life, bid- 
ding them to cherish always the heroism and 
the courage of the Confederacy, but at the 
same time urging them to give full allegiance 
to the Nation that was emerging united 
from the crucible of war. 

There are those who feel that the climax 
of Vance’s career came during the war years, 
and although he lived on to serve with dis- 
tinction as Governor and as U.S. Senator; 
that everything that happened thereafter 
was anticlimax. With this view, I cannot 
agree. I am of the opinion that Vance rose 
to great heights of statesmanship as he en- 
dured with noble dignity the heartbreak and 
the sorrows of reconstruction, and then took 
the leadership in attempting to bind up the 
wounds of war, encouraging the younger 
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generations to eschew passion and prejudice, 
and to pledge wholeheartedly their allegiance 
to the Union. In a magnificent address 
entitled “The Duties of Defeat,” delivered at 
our university in 1866, he said: 

“The best test of the best heroism now is 
a cheerful and loyal submission to the pow- 
ers and event established by our defeat and 
a ready obedience to the Constitution and 
laws of our country. Being denied the im- 
mortal distinction of dying for your country, 
as did your fathers and your elder brothers, 
you may yet rival their glory by living for it 
if you will live wisely, earnestly, and well. 

“It is a noble thing to die for one’s coun- 
try; it is a higher and nobler thing to live 
for it.” 

You know, people felt an identity with 
this man Vance—with his faults and his vir- 
tues. They felt that they had contributed 
to his greatness, and that they had a right 
to share in his glory. They seemed to say 
with affection, “Vance is like us, only big- 

-.? 
ait the language of the poet: “No man is an 
Tland—any mans death diminishes me, be- 
cause I am involved in Mankinde; and there- 
fore never send to know for whom the bell 
tolls; it tolls for thee.” And so the people 
of North Carolina felt that a part of them 
died with Vance and that when the bell 
tolled for him, it tolled for all. 

The process of canonizing our public heroes 
often dilutes their humanity and presents 
us with a man no more real than the marble 
or bronze that commemorates him. But in 
the case of Vance, there has been no canon- 
ization. He declines the halo and rejects 
the laurel wreath. He refuses to remain 
upon a pedestal. He still walks among us 
in spirit touching hands with our generation 
and inspiring us daily with his rugged hon- 
esty, his Spartan courage, and his buoyant, 
hopeful spirit. 





VIEWS ON FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
apropos of the aid-to-education bill the 
Senate passed last night, there was pub- 
lished in the Pratt, Kans., Tribune of 
May 22 an editorial entitled “Resources 
Here.” Because of the nature of the 
editorial and the matters set forth in 
it with reference to a typical Kansas 
town and community, I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed at 
this point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

RESOURCES HERE 

Pratt Board of Education members hit the 
nail right on the head during a discussion 
of Federal aid to education at a special 
meeting Saturday night. 

The board, without a single exception, in- 
dicated that it feels we have the resources 
right here in Kansas to solve our education 
problems if we'll just do it. 

The Federal aid discussion occurred when 
Board President Frank Smith asked the board 
for its help in filling out a questionnaire the 
president had received from the State school 
board association. 

The Pratt board also indicated that it does 
not favor Federal aid for either building con- 
struction or teacher salaries and said it 
didn’t feel the principle of Federal aid to 
schools was right. 

If such aid is ever made available, the 
board members said they believe it should be 
administered by the State rather than the 
Federal Government. Opposition to a re- 
quirement that Federal aid be matched with 
local funds was also voiced although board 
members seemed to feel that if we had to 
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have Federal aid such a practice might be 
helpful in preventing Kansans from having 
to pay in much more for Federal aid than 
they receive. 

The board left little doubt about its feel- 
ing that it would be impossible for a local 
school district to use Federal money without 
being controlled by the Federal Government. 

“We get some Federal aid now,” one 
board member said. “Yes,” replied another, 
“and there are controls on it.” 

Few will question but that something 
needs to be done about the Pratt school fi- 
nancial situation, but most persons still 
agree that it would be best for Kansas to 
try to solve their own problems before turn- 
ing to the Federal Government. 





PROPOSED MENOMINEE INDIAN 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the cre- 
ation of realistic requirement for termi- 
nation of Federal control over the 
American Indians is, I believe, a funda- 
mental responsibility of the Congress. 
Unless this is done, we can expect that 
our Indians will face extremely difficult 
times ahead. 

On April 30, 1961, Federal control was 
terminated over the Menominee Tribe of 
Wisconsin. Prior to the termination, I 
joined the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
in a resolution to extend the time of the 
termination date. 

At that time, it was my judgment, be- 
cause of serious economic problems con- 
fronting the tribe that it would have been 
not only in the best interest of the In- 
dians but the people of Wisconsin and 
the country, to extend Federal control 
until there was a solid foundation for 
termination. 

Unfortunately, this was not done. 
Now, we find ourselves faced with the 
need of doing whatever we can to help 
resolve the inherent problems in this 
situation. 

On May 9, the House of Representa- 
tives passed a bill, H.R. 4130, now on 
the calendar. The purpose of the bill 
is to furnish a moderate amount of as- 
sistance to the Menominee Tribe during 
the first years after termination of Fed- 
eral supervision. Essentially, the bill 
would include: 

First. Approval of a loan of $2.5 mil- 
lion at interest rates approximately 
equal to the cost of the Government bor- 
rowing the money—for expanding and 
modernizing tribal enterprises. 

Second. Continuation of health, edu- 
cation, and welfare services; with an 
orderly system of reduction of such 
services until finally cut off in 1967. 

Recently, also the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee reported the bill S. 870 
now on the calendar. The measure as 
enacted would provide less assistance to 
the Menominee Tribe. This would be at 
a substantially lower level than the 
measure adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Basically, it would provide: 

First. A loan of $1.5 million for ex- 
pansion and modernization of business 
operations and for development of travel 
resources. 

Second. Funds for construction of 
sanitation facilities not to exceed 
$438,000. 

The total amount provided by the 
Senate version, then, would authorize 
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amounts not to exceed $1,938,000. By 
comparison the House measure would 
authorize an amount not to exceed $4,- 
612,000. 

During the hearings by both the Sen- 
ate and House Interior Committees the 
testimony demonstrated that the eco- 
nomic resources of the tribe are defi- 
nitely not adequate—by any stretch of 
the imagination—to meet the great de- 
mands that will be put upon them. 

Even by adoption of the more liberal 
House bill—which I believe should be 
done—the Menominees will be hard put 
to meet their obligations. 

According to termination plans, the 
tribe has faithfully attempted to set up 
machinery to handle their own affairs 
and to properly integrate into the social- 
political-economic system of Wisconsin 
and the country. 

To accommodate the new status of the 
tribe the State of Wisconsin has created 
a 72d county. 

The Congress, I believe, has a great 
responsibility in this matter—this is par- 
ticularly true in view of the fact that 
it has insisted on earlier termination of 
Federal control over the tribe than we— 
members of the Wisconsin congressional 
delegation—or the Indians themselves, 
deemed advisable. Consequently we 
should—in my judgment—at least pro- 
vide moderate assistance to enable the 
tribe to have an opportunity for eco- 
nomic security and progress. 

For this purpose the House bill, H.R. 
4130, affords the best opportunity. 

I respectfully urge that the Senate 
adopt this bill. 





FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
ESTABLISHMENT OF INDEPEND- 
ENT REPUBLIC OF ARMENIA 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I offer my best wishes today 
to the Armenian-American citizens of 
the United States on the 43d anniversary 
of the establishment of the independent 
Republic of Armenia. 

After many years of foreign domi- 
nation, this Republic was established in 
1917 to represent the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the free Armenian people. It 
became, unfortunately, within 2 years 
of its founding, a victim of one of the 
earliest acts of Soviet aggression against 
a free state when the Communists took 
over in December 1920. 

A few months later the Armenians 
arose and threw the Communists out 
of the country and reestablished their 
Republic. This unique and successful 
revolution was wasted, however, when 
the free world was unable to support the 
Armenians and the Communists rein- 
vaded the country to reestablish their 
domination of it. There rule has con- 
tinued unbroken to this day. 

In this country, the Armenians have 
made a substantial contribution to our 
culture and history. Their contribu- 
tions to all aspects of civilization have 
received recognition in recent years in 
my own State of Massachusetts at Har- 
vard University. There, a chair of 
Armenian studies has been established 
from the contributions of Armenian- 
Americans in all parts of the country. 








Through the efforts of the National As- 
sociation for Armenian Studies and Re- 
search, the university library’s Arme- 
nian collection has been increased by 
nearly 3,000 volumes and periodicals, 
plans have been initiated for a World 
Congress on Armenian Studies and 
Seminars, discussions and courses have 
been sponsored in all parts of the 
country. 

With the establishment of this chair 
of Armenian studies a comprehensive 
program of research in the history and 
culture of the Armenian people has been 
initiated. I feel this program will give 
well-deserved recognition to these peo- 
ple to whom our country owes so much. 

I would like my colleagues to join me 
in extending my best wishes to the 
Armenian-American citizens of the 
United States and hope that their coun- 
try will some day again regain the lib- 
erty which it so justly deserves. 





THE PROPOSED NEW FARM 
PROGRAM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, a 
recent statement by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Freeman to the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry gives a clear 
and able explanation of the farm bill 
currently proposed by the administra- 
tion. 

In view of the interest in this program, 
the Secretary’s statement might well 
serve as basic reading and reference on 
the nature of today’s farm problems. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement of Secretary Freeman pre- 
sented May 3 last to the Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


‘TESTIMONY OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, 
OrvILte L. FREEMAN, ON THE AGRICULTURE 
Act or 1961, S. 1643, Brerore THE SENATE 
AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY COMMITTEE, 
WEDNESDAY, May 3, 1961 


I wish to express my sincere appreciation 
to you, Mr. Chairman, and to the members of 
this committee for the prompt scheduling 
of this hearing, and I should like to open the 
discussion of this legislation by emphasizing 
its urgency and its importance. 

For many years you, as members of this 
committee, and farmers throughout the Na- 
tion have sought an answer to the farm 
problem. With each delay in arriving at a 
solution the problem becomes more difficult. 
I wish to state frankly that I believe our 
time is running out. 

We can neither ask nor expect an indefi- 
nite continuation of programs and policies 
under which the U.S. Government pays ever- 
increasing amounts for stockpiles of com- 
modities that threaten to become ever more 
unmanageable. Nor can we either ask or 
expect that the American farmer shall con- 
tinue to invest his capital, his labor, his skill, 
and his ent ability for a material 
reward that is not only shockingly below the 
national average but substantially below any 
accepted American standard for a minimum 
wage. We ean no longer fail to turn the 
technological and scientific advance that has 
helped our farmers to achieve phenomenal 
productive success to its maximum advan- 
tage in the interest of national economic 


growth, prosperity, and security. 
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Failure to arrive at a sound and effective 
solution of the farm problem is now more 
serious than simply a postponement of the 
gains that we expect from a new and better 
program. Delay or postponement now could 
have disastrous results. 

Farmers today constitute a shrinking 
minority in our population and their repre- 
sentation in the Congress is shrinking ac- 
cordingly. If we do not, this year, arrive 
at a satisfactory farm program we may, in 
fact, pass the point of no return, beyond 
which we could expect only economic disas- 
ter for the farmer, and a blight on our en- 
tire economy. 

Consider, for a moment, the potential con- 
sequences of our failure to enact an effective 
farm program. Farmers could use their tre- 
mendously increased productive capacity in- 
discriminately. In that event, if support 
programs were continued, the burden on the 
Federal budget would become intolerable, 
and the stockpiles of surplus completely un- 
manageable. Or—and more likely—the pub- 
lic would refuse to continue such supports, 
and prices and incomes would be driven down 
so low that results could be catastrophic. 
Millions of farmers, their incomes depressed 
below subsistence level, would swell the 
ranks of the unemployed, would crowd al- 
ready crowded areas of our cities, seeking 
jobs. And many of them would be neither 
trained for jobs nor adjusted to city life. 
The economic problem would be complicated 
by the social problem. 

This is not all. I should like to point out 
here how such a development would in the 
end be likely to add higher consumer food 
prices to its unfortunate results. Further 
decline in income for the family farm could 
lead to a corporate type agriculture con- 
trolled by outside capital. Hired labor would 
increasingly replace work done by the farm 
operator, and the costs of management, su- 
pervision and labor would go up. For one 
of the major reasons why the American fam- 
ily farm has become the most efficient agri- 
cultural producer in history is that the owner 
operator is on hand to do the work and to 
supervise the work. Neither collective 
farms nor large corporate landowners are 
able to match the efficiency that results. 

If low incomes squeeze out all but a few 
eorporate type farms, there would doubtless 
result the kind of supply control that would 
result in high prices, without regard for the 
public interest, or the consumer inter. st, or 
interest in our programs to expand the use 
of food abroad in the interest of peace and 
economic progress. 

We deplore the collectivization of farms 
in a part of the world, and we seek to en- 
eourage land reform in those other areas 
where huge landholdings have—like the 
Communist collective farms—proved so in- 
ferior to our family farm economy. How 
ironic it would be if we allowed that family 
farm economy, that has proved its superior- 
ity socially as well as economically, to be 
destroyed for want of the tools it needs to 
meet conditions of today. 

The family farm in this Nation has 
reached a pinnacle of success in its primary 
function, the production of an abundance 
of food and fiber to meet human needs. It 
has made this abundance available to the 
consumers of this Nation at a lower real 
cost than ever before in history. The con- 
sumer now spends about 20 percent of his 
disposable personal income for food, as 

with more than a fourth in 1947 
(see charts 6, 7, and 8). The consumer in 
America works fewer hours to feed himself 
and his family than in any other country. 

The American public should pay tribute 
to the farmer for this contribution to our 
standard of living. Even Khrushchev pays 
that tribute. A little over 2 weeks ago 
he was quoted as saying that the Soviet 
triumph in space “must not detract the at- 
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tention of the Soviet people from other tar- 
gets, and these include catching up with the 
United States in the standard of living.” 

It is essential that we sustain the kind of 
agricultural productivity that is the basis 
of this standard of living. 


A. THE AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1961 


In presenting the Agricultural Act of 1961 
we view agriculture as an important part 
of our entire national economy and of our 
efforts toward national security. In recog- 
nition of this principle we have tried to in- 
corporate in this bill several different pro- 
gram areas, all of which are in the interest 
of both better incomes for farmers and a 
greater utilization of our agricultural abun- 
dance to contribute to the national well- 
being. 

One part of this bill is directed toward 
greater consumption of farm products—to- 
ward expanding our exports and improving 
our programs to meet human needs and pro- 
mote economic development in the emerg- 
ing nations. This is an essential part of 
our program to adjust our agricultural 
abundance to meet the needs and conditions 
of our times. We need to expand our ex- 
ports as well as our efforts to provide an 
adequate nutritional base for all Americans. 
Thus we have included increased appropria- 
tions for the special milk program as well 
as an extension and improvement of Public 
Law 480. This expanded utilization of farm 
products must be taken into account in our 
plans for adjusting production to the quan- 
tities and kinds of agricultural products that 
we can use. 

Another part of the bill relates to agri- 
cultural credit, and is directed toward en- 
abling all our family farmers to benefit from 
the improvements contemplated in the farm 
program, to strengthen the position of fam- 
ily farmers, and to enable them to make their 
maximum contribution to the Nation’s eco- 
nomic growth. 

Still another part emphasizes the assur- 
ance that farmers’ cooperatives will have the 
legal protection they need to grow and pros- 
per in our modern economy, and by that 
growth to enable them to make a greater 
contribution to the economic well-being of 
their members. Another extends the Wool 
Act for a period of 3 years. 

The longest portion of the bill, title I, 
relates to supply adjustments and price sta- 
bilization. It provides the procedures and 
the machinery whereby farmers can work 
together, in cooperation with Government, 
to adjust their production to modern needs 
and conditions; and thereby to achieve for 
themselves fair incomes, as they make avail- 
able to consumers adequate supplies at fair 
prices. 

We believe that all these program areas 
should be treated together, as they are in this 
bill, for the failure to act affirmatively in 
any one of these areas is to cut away one 
important support for the total program for 
agriculture. 


B. URGENT IMPORTANCE OF THIS LEGISLATION 


I should like to present the urgent im- 
portance of this legislation from several 
points of view: (1) In the interest of a 
healthy national economy; (2) in the inter- 
est of higher farm incomes; (3) because of 
the impact of the technological revolution 
in agriculture; and (4) in the interest of 
both taxpayers and consumers. 


1. This legistation is urgent in the interest 
of a healthy national economy 


It should be self-evident that a stable, 
prosperous, and growing agricultural econ- 
omy is absolutely essential to a stable, pros- 
perous, and growing national economy... But, 
since this fact is not adequately recognized, 
I should like to review the contributions 
that a healthy agriculture can make to a 
healthy nation. 
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Agriculture provides a basic market for 
nonfarm goods and services, and there is not 
an industry or a person in the United States 
who is not touched in some way by what 
happens in agriculture. A survey some 5 
years ago showed that farmers and their 
families represented a market for $40 billion 
of purchases from the economy. When 
farmers are prosperous the industries which 
service them benefit, and the workers em- 
ployed in these industries benefit. On 
the other hand, disadvantaged agriculture 
means disadvantaged industry and unem- 
ployment. For example, farmers spend some 
$214 to $3 billion annually for tractors, motor 
vehicles, and farm machinery. But agri- 
culture hasn’t grown in recent years, and 
we all know that there is distressing un- 
employment in our key centers of the auto- 
mobile industry today. 

I could recite many facts on how im- 
portant agriculture and our farm people are 
to our everyday economic activities: that 
farmers consume 320 million pounds of rub- 
ber, about 9 percent of the total amount of 
rubber used in the United States; that 
farmers purchase products involving 614 mil- 
lion tons of finished steel; that farmers buy 
45 million tons of chemical materials; that 
farmers buy 18 billion gallons of petroleum, 
more than is used by any other single in- 
dustry; that farmers use more kilowatt-hours 
of electricity than are used by Chicago, De- 
troit, Baltimore, and Houston combined. 

The point I am making is that when agri- 
culture hurts, a lot of other people hurt, 
whether they live and work in the small 
rural communities or in the big manufac- 
turing centers far removed from the farm 
production line. 

The farm problem is closely related to the 
problem of unemployment. Workers re- 
leased from agriculture by technological ad- 
vances have not been able to find suitable 
employment in the nonfarm sector, and 
there has been a damming up of labor with 
the consequent underemployment in agri- 
culture. The low gross returns received by 
agricultural producers have seriously cur- 
tailed the market for machinery and equip- 
ment, lumber and construction supplies, and 
for operating items such as gasoline, fer- 
tilizer, and pesticides. And finally, the low 
and inadequate net incomes earned by farm 
families have restricted the market for con- 
sumer durables and convenience goods, and 
thus placed a brake upon the full production 
of these goods and services in the nonfarm 
sector 


A sound and prosperous agriculture is 
therefore essential to maximum overall 
economic development. We believe that the 
passage of the legislation here proposed, by 
bringing about opportunity for increased 
farm incomes, will make a significant con- 
tribution to the achievement in the United 
States of an adequate rate of economic 
growth. 


2. This legislation is urgently needed to re- 
verse the decline in farm income 


The decline in farm income in recent years 
need not be spelled out for members of this 
committee. You are well aware of the facts. 
But I assure you that it needs to be presented 
to others. Nothing has impressed me more, 
during my 3 months in this office, than the 
extent to which the nonfarm public is un- 
aware of the critically low level of farm 
income. Emphasis on surplus and subsidy 
has clouded the true facts. 

The annual per capita income of farm 
people averaged $986 in 1960—only 43 percent 
of the average of $2,282 received by the non- 
farm population. This is a substantial drop 
from the 1947-49 period, in which the per 
capita annual income of farm people was 
about 58 percent of the per capita nonfarm 
income. Thus, the disparity in income has 
been increasing, at the expense of the pro- 
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ducers of our most essential human needs, 
at the expense of those whose productive 
efficiency has made us the best fed people 
in the world. 

The charts that you find at the conclu- 
sion of this testimony help to illustrate the 
decline in farm income in comparison to 
that of the rest of the population. 

Income declines over the past decade have 
not been the same for all classes of farms. 
But net income in 1960 of representative 
commercial poultry farms in New Jersey, of 
representative wheat-fallow farms in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, of representative wheat- 
small grain-livestock farms in the northern 
plains, and representative cash grain farms 
in the Corn Belt, all were down to between 
20 and 30 percent below the 1947-49 level. 

All income data indicate that farm in- 
comes have declined in absolute terms dur- 
ing the 1950’s, as other incomes were rising. 
Thus, in comparison with nonfarm incomes, 
the comparative position of farm incomes 
has worsened steadily. These declines have 
occurred even with the farm programs that 
have been in force. They are not going 
to improve by talking and wishing. They 
are going to improve only as we take positive 
action to raise them. 


3. This legislation is essential because the 
technological explosion in agriculture 
necessitates the adjustment of supply to 
quantities we can use 


The magnitude of the technological rev- 
olution in agriculture is too little recognized. 
Its consequences—for the present and for 
the future—are not sufficiently realized or 
understood. 

Agricultural efficiency and productivity 
have advanced so rapidly during the past 
decade that agriculture has tripled its output 
per hour of labor while industry’s output has 
only doubled. During the 1950’s alone farm 
output increased by 28 percent while popu- 
lation increased only 19 percent. This in- 
crease in output has been accomplished with 
the use of only 2 percent more resources 
than were used 10 years ago. The compo- 
sition of these resources has changed sharp- 
ly, with about one third less labor, and 6 
percent less cropland. But the use of ma- 
chinery, fertilizers, pesticides, and other pur- 
chased inputs has risen sharply. Overall 
efficiency, in terms of output per unit of 
input, has gone up by 25 percent. 

This technological revolution in agricul- 
ture has only just begun. Only a few of our 
farmers are using all of the new technology 
to best advantage. If all farm production 
in 1975 were to be carried on with only the 
best techniques in use in the late 1950's, 
not all of the cropland now in use would be 
needed for food and fiber production for our 
increased population. 

Agricultural productivity can be expected 
to increase at an accelerated rate. Research 
in farm production is more extensive and 
more productive than ever before, and will 
add tremendously to our production poten- 
tial in the next few years. Thus we will see 
@ growing capacity for excess agricultural 
production. This capacity to produce should 
be fostered, but it must also be directed in 
the interest of both farmers and the public. 

We hope to increase our utilization of agri- 
cultural products both at home and abroad. 
But we know that in the years immediately 
ahead we cannot increase their consumption 
enough to absorb the increasing productive 
capacity of our farms. 

It is an economic fact that it takes only a 
little too much in the way of production of 
food to result in a sharp drop in farm 
prices, and hence to a farm income problem, 
Likewise, only a little too little in the way 
of food supplies leads to skyrocketing food 
prices and a real income squeeze on consum- 
ers, the food problem so often encountered in 
wartime. This is because of the inelasticity 
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of the human stomach and the consequent 
inelasticity of the demand for food. The 
average consumer does not increase his food 
consumption when food prices decline, and 
thus blunt the price decline. Nor does he 
stop eating when food prices rise, and thus 
moderate the price rise. The average con- 
sumer goes right along eating about the 
same quantities of foods, and this leads to 
problems. 

To cope with these problems in the past, 
we have imposed price ceilings in wartime, 
and placed supports or floors under farm 
prices during periods of surplus. But neither 
of these measures in themselves effectively 
corrects the imbalance of supplies relative 
to the existing demand. 

Nor can the uncoordinated efforts of sev- 
eral million farm producers effectively correct 
unbalanced supply situations. The inescap- 
able conclusion, it seems to me, is that the 
technological advance in agriculture demands 
that we provide a framework whereby these 
farmers may coordinate their efforts, in 
cooperation with Government, to adjust pro- 
duction to quantities we can use, 


4. This legislation is urgent in the interest of 
taxpayers and consumers 


We have heard much about the cost to the 
taxpayer of existing farm programs. Gov- 
ernment costs of carrying and handling com- 
modity stocks, including storage, transpor- 
tation, and interest, have risen from $238 
million in fiscal 1953 to $1 billion in the 
current fiscal year. The CCC investment in 
price support at the end of this fiscal year 
will be about $8.5 billion. The cost of stor- 
age is thus an immediate and pressing 
burden. 

I believe the American taxpayer wants a 
food reserve sufficient to meet any possible 
emergency, and is willing to pay the cost of 
maintaining such a reserve. The American 
consumer does not like any prospect of food 
shortages that might result from an emer- 
gency, nor the sharp price increases that 
come with even small shortages. But the 
stocks now in storage, particularly in wheat 
and feed grains, are far in excess of those 
needed for an adequate reserve. As long 
as they exist they pose a threat to markets 
and to price stability, and they threaten to 
extend their depressing influence beyond 
these commodities to affect the livestock in- 
dustry as well. 

We cannot reduce stocks as long as the 
supplies that come out of inventories are 
more than replaced from excess current pro- 
duction. Each recent year has added an 
average of 7 million tons of feed grains to 
stocks. Annual additions of wheat have 
been about 130 million bushels. We can- 
not expect to reduce CCC inventories until 
we have legislation and pi that will 
effectively adjust production below total an- 
nual needs. 

This is a major goal of legislation here 
proposed. As the programs contemplated 
in this bill get underway, there should be 
a gradual decrease in the cost of surplus 
storage now borne by the taxpayer. 

It may be in order to note, at this point, 
that since the bill provides instrumental- 
ities by which supply adjustment programs 
can be put into effect, but provides no such 
programs in itself, it is not possible to esti- 
mate how great the savings would be—this 
would depend entirely on how adjustment 
programs would get underway. Conse- 
quently, with the exception of those parts 
of the bill dealing with the extension of the 
Wool Act, the special milk program, and 
the food for peace program, it is impos- 
sible for either proponents or opponents to 
present any valid estimates of costs. It is 
in order to point out, however, that to the 
extent that programs for supply adjustment 
get underway under this bill, to that ex- 
tent the costs of storage would be reduced. 
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Paradoxical as it may seem, farm programs 
under which supplies can be adjusted to 
quantities that can be used, and under 
which farmers can use scientific and tech- 
nological improvements most economically 
and effectively, can benefit both producer 
and consumer at the same time. 

I have already pointed out how shortages 
affect the consumer, and how instability— 
with farm price and income gyrations that 
have resulted—has alternately hurt both 
the consumer and the producer. I have 
pointed out that the kind of corporate con- 
centration in agriculture, that could result 
if we allow low incomes to squeeze out the 
family farm system, could result in the kind 
of supply control that would mean high 
prices without regard for the public interest. 
I urge you to examine the charts at the con- 
clusion of this testimony to see how well 
the consumer has fared, and how little of 
the consumer’s dollar goes to the farmer. 

I want to point out one further factor. 
Low incomes accompanied by price fluctua- 
tions and price instability add substantially 
to the risk of farming, and risk always in- 
creases costs. Purther, the uncertainties of 
economic ups and downs make for an in- 
efficient use of the productive plant the 
farmer has, and which he must maintain 
whether prices are good or bad. This, too, 
increases costs. 

This leads to a final point with regard to 
the technological explosion and its effect 
on both farmer and consumer. Only if we 
put into effect a program that succeeds in 
adjusting production to that which we can 
use and that at the same time provides a 
fair income for the farmer, only if we thus 
promote economic and price stability in agri- 
culture, only then can continued technologi- 
cal improvements in production be expected 
to result in an eventual Iowering of prices 
to consumers while maintaining farm in- 
comes. Without such a program the farmer 
must pay the costs of risk, and of the in- 
efficient use of his productive plant. With- 
out it he must maintain greater financial 
liquidity than would otherwise be the case; 
he nrust pay more for credit; he is forced to 
use older and Iess efficient methods than 
he would otherwise use. 

Supply adjustment programs that serve to 
reduce extreme and uncertain price fluctu- 
ations would reduce the costs borne by the 
farmer. They would mean a gain in pro- 
duction efficiency, and this in time would 
mean a reduction of the per unit cost of 
production. This would really set the stage 
for both the maintenance of farm incomes 
and an eventual orderly lowering of prices 
to consumers, consistent with the march of 
technological advance. 

Purther, if American farmers have some 
assurance of relatively favorable incomes in 
the 1960's, and if we provide sound means 
for adjusting our production to that which 
can be used, farmers will be able to make 
the best use of technological advances to 
develop a highly productive and flexible agri- 
cultural plant—one capable of responding to 
any foreseeable food production emergency. 
This is the kind of agriculture we want. 


C. BASIC PRINCIPLES IN PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Having emphasized the urgency of this 
legislation, I should like to turn to com- 
ments on its basic principles. The Agri- 
eulture Act of 1961 seeks to accomplish es- 
sential goals by means that are, on the one 
hand, in line with American tradition, and, 
on the other, adapted to meet the conditions 
and demands of today. 


I. The principle of adjusting abundance to 
current domestic and foreign needs is itself 
in the American tradition 


This Nation, historically, has sought high- 
er standards of living. It has sought to 
achieve plenty. In agriculture we have suc- 
ceeded to a greater extent than in any 
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other field. But we have never sought 
the waste—of both natural and human re- 
sources—that occurs when we produce what 
cannot be used. And so we seek, at one and 
the same time, in this m to in- 
crease our utilization of farm products both 
at home and abroad and to adjust our pro- 
ductive abundance to those increased quan- 
tities. We are realistic enough to recognize 
that, even with an expansion of programs for 
increased consumption to the greatest pos- 
sible extent that is consistent with sound 
and humane ideas and policies, we will not 
be able, in the years immediately ahead, to 
expand consumption enough to absorb all 
of our potential agricultural productivity. 
Thus, we must adjust our abundance. 


2. It is likewise in the American tradition to 
use our abundance to meet human needs 
at home and abroad, and to utilize our 
abundance as an instrument for peace and 
freedom in the world 


The provisions in the proposed legislation 
relating to agricultural trade development 
will enable us to step up our programs for 
expanding the export of food and fiber, both 
for dollars and for foreign currency. They 
will enable us to make more effective use of 
our food for peace. 

The request for a 5-year extension is the 
key recommendation to make Public Law 480 
a more forceful instrument in U.S. foreign 
relations. A long-term extension will give 
notice that the United States is prepared to 
give greater assurance of a continuing supply 
of agricultural commodities needed by 
emerging nations. Many of these countries 
are striving to promote economic growth 
through ambitious, long-term plans. A five- 
year extension of Public Law 480 will 
permit the cooperation of US. agricul- 
tural export programs with these develop- 
ment plans. It will also be an integral part 
of our Nation’s plans to establish a national 
food policy and develop a world food 
budget—thus assuring our contribution to 
the world problem of more adequately feed- 
ing hungry people. As we increase our ef- 
forts for expanded utilization, and as we de- 
velop means—inm cooperation with other 
countries—for the more effective use of 
greater quantities of agricultural exports, 
these new and increasing demands on Ameri- 
can agriculture will have to be taken into 
account in the formulation of our agricul- 
tural programs at home. This is why an 
extension and strengthening of our food for 
peace program is an integral part of the 
Agricultural Act of 1961. 

On balance, Public Law 480 has been ef- 
fective within the limitations of being ad- 
ministered as a temporary expedient. We 
foresee expanded operations both at home 
and abroad through the amendments we 
propose and through executive branch deci- 
sions to use existing authorities more force- 
fully. Although Public Law 480 programs 
will be administered aggressively, the De- 
partment will continue to emphasize the 
sale and export of commodities on a cash 
dollar basis. Regular commercial sales now 
constitute about 70 percent of our agricul- 
tural exports. It is our intention to increase 
these sales along with expanded efforts un- 
der Public Law 480 concessional programs. 

It is nothing new for Americans to send 
abroad food and fiber to meet human needs. 
What is new is the magnitude and supreme 
importance of the task today. We propose 
expansion of these programs both because 
it is the human, the generous, the American, 
and the right. thing to do and because it is 
essential to our own national interest and 
national security. 

By sound and effective programs we can 
help emerging nations to develop and grow, 
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In this respect we have a superiority that is 
far more important to men and women today 
than the race for space. To billions of men 
and women throughout this world, the 
higher standards of living that can be 
achieved if we properly use our capacity to 
produce are of more direct and personal con- 
cern than the discovery of other worlds. To 
men and women and children who are really 
hungry, bread and milk at hand are more 
important than a star in the sky. 


3. It is in the American tradition to seek to 
raise the economic level of all segments in 
our society 


It is in this tradition that provisions for 
agricultural credit are incorporated in this 
bill. A number of improvements in our 
supervised credit program are proposed, di- 
rected toward enabling all farmers to benefit 
from the improvements contemplated in the 
farm program, toward strengthening the 
position of the family farmers, and toward 
enabling them to make their maximum con- 
tribution to the Nation’s economic growth. 

Under the proposed program the Farmers 
Home Administration could serve the full 
range of family farmers, including young 
farmers with farm background and training 
who are just starting out. It could do a far 
better job of helping farmers reorganize their 
farming operations and otherwise meet farm 
credit needs that are currently neglected. 
The administration of supervised farm credit 
would be simplified and improved. Farm 
management assistance would continue to 
be provided along with the loans, so that 
borrowers could get the maximum assistance 
out of every dollar borrowed. The FHA 
would continue to serve only those farmers 
who are unable to obtain sufficient credit 
from cooperative and private sources, and 
the legislation would in fact encourage an 
even greater use of credit from those sources. 

Broadly speaking, the legislation would 
provide credit for financing farm adjust- 
ments, for enlarging and improving family 
farms, for acquiring farms, for making bet- 
ter use of water resources, for minimizing 
the risks in farming, for improving living 
conditions, and for financing modern pro- 
duction practices. 

These improvements are especially needed 
under today’s conditions. The low farm 
incomes of recent years, plus the rapidly 

agricultural technology, have 
brought about a sharp increase in the de- 
mand for credit. More than ever before 
farmers need to make full use of all their 
resources, and have access to such additional 
resources as they may need to keep their 
foothold on the land. The expansion of 
credit accompanied by farm management 
assistance is well suited to the needs of the 
times. 

The proposed legislation will also permit 
many of the 76 percent of the farm families, 
with money incomes of less than $5,000, to 
develop higher incomes that will contribute 
materially to revitalizing the economy of 
their towns and villages. Almost half of 
our farm families had incomes less than 
$2,500 while more than half of nonfarm 
families had incomes more than $5,000. The 
proposed credit legislation will help these 
farm families to join in our national growth. 

Supervised credit of the type that would 
be authorizel by this legislation can help 
to make the Nation’s family farms so strong 
and so enduring that the whole rural econ- 
omy will be given new strength and vigor. 
New life would be brought to the hundreds 
of once proseprous rural communities that 
are today literally dying. 

4. The principle of equality of economic 
opportunity is basic to our philosophy, and 
this is all we are asking for the American 
farmer 
The farmer is the only basic producer in 

our economy who now has available to him 
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no means by which he can adjust his pro- 
duction to demand, and who, therefore, has 
no effective means by which he can influence 
the economic rewards of his enterprise. 

It is absurd, in any consideration of a 
farm program, to compare the farmer with 
the small corner merchant. 

Perhaps there should be Government ac- 
tion for small business, but of a different 
nature for a different reason. But the 
farmer, as a basic producer and not a retailer, 
can be more accurately compared with other 
basic producers—such as, for example, the 
producers of steel. Government has given to 
such producers the instrument of incorpora- 
tion, by which they can become large enough 
to effectively adjust their production to 
quantities that can be sold profitably. 

Government has likewise given to labor 
the instrument of collective bargaining 
whereby millions of individual workers— 
who, as individuals, would be even more 
helpless than the farmers—can work to- 
gether to achieve a fair return for their pro- 
ductive activity. 

To achieve economic equality, therefore, 
we propose programs to provide farmers with 
the institutional machinery for coming to- 
gether and developing supply adjustment 
programs, and with democratic methods for 
approving or rejecting such programs. We 
would specifically provide safeguards for 
consumers’ interests in this process. 

By enacting the proposed legislation the 
Congress would establish the ground rules 
and guidelines under which supply adjust- 
ment programs would be developed and 
placed into operation. Then, whenever ac- 
tion is needed with regard to any commodity 
or group of related commodities, a commit- 
tee of producers—including one consumer 
representative—would be selected to consult 
with the Secretary of Agriculture to develop 
and recommend a program of supply adjust- 
ment for that commodity. 

The Secretary would recommend a pro- 
gram based on these consultations. Only 
after such a program had been approved by 
the President, sanctioned by the Congress, 
and approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
producers themselves, would it become bind- 
ing upon all farmers who choose to produce 
that commodity. The farmers who serve on 
these commodity advisory committees would 
be chosen from nominees designated by 
farmer-elected county committees and by 
farm organizations.’ 


5. The procedures provided in this bill are 
based on the principles of responsible, rep- 
resentative democracy 


In recognition of this principle: (a) the 
farmers would be given more really effective 
influence over their own enterprise; (b) the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be responsible 
for providing fair administration and sound 
technical assistance, and for insuring that 
Programs developed for any commodity 
should take into account the well-being of 
every branch of agriculture as well as the 
public interest; and (c) the policymaking 
function of the Congress would be empha- 
sized. 

Under this legislation the Congress and 
the Agriculture Committees of the Congress 
would be able to devote more time and 
attention to their highest function—the 





1The bill provides for special authority 
with regard to a 1-year program for the 1962 
wheat crop. Because of the pressure of time 
we are asking for authority to name an ad- 
visory committee without using the regu- 
larly provided nominating procedures, and to 
submit a 1-year wheat program to a ref- 
erendum of producers without prior con- 
gressional approval. This will enable us to 
get the new p in operation in time for 
the planting of the 1962 crop of wheat. 
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consideration of broad programs and pol- 
icies in their entire implications and the 
determination of such policies in the public 
and national interest. Many of the powers 
that the Congress has now granted to the 
Secretary of Agriculture—powers to fix sup- 
port levels, prescribe acreage allotments, and 
others—would require final approval by the 
Congress. This would add to the respon- 
sibilities of the Agriculture Committees the 
function of careful review of such programs, 
many of which are now put into effect by 
order of the Secretary without such review. 

Thus, while the Congress would be re- 
lieved of the onerous burden of a detailed 
analysis of a multitude of separate propos- 
als, commodity by commodity, season after 
season, under countless and fragmented 
pressures, it would have increased oppor- 
tunity to exercise its highest function of 
policy determination, and it would exercise 
the continuing and final authority to de- 
termine what programs shall become the law 
of the land. 


6. This legislation emphasizes self-help and 
voluntary action 


I believe that the farmer advisory com- 
mittees provided for in the bill will have 
an opportunity to exercise genuine leader- 
ship and develop economic statesmanship. 
They will be chosen because, taken together, 
they represent every group, segment, and 
interest that should be heard in the discus- 
sion and formulation of commodity pro- 
grams, and they will therefore consider the 
broader implications of the policies they 
recommend. Charged with the responsibil- 
ity of considering the interests of the farm- 
ers they represent, and facing public scru- 
tiny and examination and approval by the 
Congress, they will, I am confident, once 
again demonstrate—as Americans have so 
often demonstrated—that the people them- 
selves have the ability to consider the in- 
terest of the people as a whole. I have had 
experience with citizen committees and vol- 
untary action. I know that members of 
these committees will recognize that they 
can write their own ticket only where the 
ticket is in the public interest and accept- 
able to all concerned. 

The proposed legislation further recog- 
nizes the principle of self-help in its au- 
thorization of the expansion of marketing 
orders and agreements, as one important 
means available to farmers for developing 
and adjusting their industry. Marketing 


_orders are truly a self-help program in that 


they are producer initiated, producer ad- 
ministered and producer financed. And, 
since consumer interests are adequately 
protected, as required under the act, this 
self-help approach should be highly suc- 
cessful with respect to many commodities. 


7. Although American agriculture itself 
has many varying interests that are af- 
fected by different and changing condi- 
tions, they are all part of an interdepend- 
ent and interrelated problem that must 
be treated as a whole. 


In recognition of this principle, the sup- 
ply adjustment features of this bill are of 
necessity both inclusive and flexible. 

They are inclusive in that the enabling 
provisions of the bill can be applied to all 
agricultural commodities, although they 
need not be applied to those commodities 
where conditions are satisfactory, and they 
will not be applied where any substantial 
number of producers object to such applica- 
tion. 

In emphasizing the significance of this 
feature it is essential to remember that this 
bill does not establish programs, but rather 
provides guidelines and procedures under 
which programs can be formulated. It rec- 
ognizes that many producers of many com- 
modities are satisfied with programs and 
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conditions that now prevail, but it also 
recognizes that these conditions may change, 
and these programs may not always be sat- 
isfactory. 

Recent history has demonstrated the fact 
that farmers who might suffer seriously 
from changed conditions cannot count on 
prompt relief by way of new appeals to the 
Congress for each new problem. However 
ready the Agriculture Committees of Con- 
gress might be, and however great the con- 
cern might be on the part of those Members 
of the Congress who represent farm con- 
stituencies, experience in recent years has 
shown that the Congress as a whole is beset 
with so many grave problems, and subject 
to so many conflicting demands and pres- 
sures, that it cannot be asked or expected 
to respond to each new need of each com- 
modity that might be in trouble. There- 
fore, in this legislation, it is important that 
Congress give guidelines and directions that 
can be used to develop new programs if 
and when the need arises—subject always to 
the check by the Agriculture Committees 
and the Congress itself as to whether these 
guidelines and directives are followed. 

In order to be inclusive, this enabling leg- 
islation must also be flexible. It is impos- 
sible, for example, to write into law a de- 
tailed formula for determining the exact 
size and nature of a commodity advisory 
committee and expect such a formula to be 
fair with respect to all commodities. It is 
equally impossible to list, in the legislation, 
the appropriate farm organizations that 
should be asked to nominate producers for 
selection to such committees. Such mat- 
ters will of necessity depend on the commodi- 
ty concerned and the area involved. To 
spell out such details as these would impose 
a rigidity that could not keep up with a 
rapidly changing agriculture in a rapidly 
changing world. 

Therefore the legislation here 
imposes on the Secretary of Agriculture the 
responsibility of insuring a fair representa- 
tion, on these advisory committees, of those 
who should be represented. This responsi- 
bility may be a difficult one, but it is the 
kind of responsibility with which the execu- 
tive branch of Government must be—and 
has traditionally been—entrusted. 

I believe that affirmative action by the 
Congress on the programs we present in the 
Agricultural Act of 1961 would set the stage 
and provide the tools by which: 

1. The farmers of this Nation, in coopera- 
tion with Government, can achieve incomes 
comparable, in terms of labor and capital 
and management skills invested, to those re- 
ceived by other Americans; 

2. A healthy and increasingly efficient and 
productive agriculture will continue to pro- 
vide an abundance of food and fiber at fair 
prices to the consumers; 

3. Better farm incomes and a sound farm 
economy will contribute to economic growth 
and national prosperity; 

4. Cost of the Federal Government can be 
expected to decline as programs get under- 
way and become effective; and 

5. We can achieve maximum utilization of 
our abundance to meet needs and promote 
freedom at home and abroad. 

I urge you to give this bill careful study 
and favorable consideration. 





NATIONAL SECURITY AND THE 
DANGER OF INFLATION 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
early last month, in effort to dispel some 
of the pessimism about our economic po- 
sition being broadcast in certain quar- 
ters, I presented a few facts to the Sen- 
ate about the increase in net purchasing 
power during recent years. 
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I ask unanimous consent that my short 
statement be printed at this point in the 
RECcORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


Tue Great GAIN IN PER CAPITA PURCHASING 
PowWER OVER THE Past 30 YEARS 


(Statement by Senator SruarTt SyMINGTON) 


Many statements have been made deplor- 
ing the passing of the “good old days when 
the dollar was worth 100 cents.” 

Tears have been shed about how inflation 
has devastated the “savings of poor widows 
and orphans.” 

There have been some painful experiences. 
But the facts do not support those tragedies 
we hear so much about. 

Let’s take a brief look at the extent of 
inflation in the past 40 years. 

For 1920, the Consumer Price Index was 
85.7. 

Forty years later, in 1960, the same index 
was 126.5; an average rise in consumer prices 
of 40.8 points—or 1 point per year. 

It is true that a dollar of income in, say, 
1930, would buy more than a dollar will 
today. 

But the point so often overlooked is the 
number of additional dollars the average in- 
dividual now has. 

Today his quantity of dollar income is so 

much greater that he has far more net pur- 
chasing power than before, even though 
his dollar is worth less. 
. The statistics on this latter point are in- 
teresting. Let’s look at the per capita in- 
come at various dates in the past and the 
per capita income in 1960; and then trans- 
late those incomes into uniform dollars. 

The following table shows per capita dis- 
posable personal income (income after taxes) 
for various years—in the dollar value of that 
‘year (current dollars) and also in 1960 
dollars: 








Year Current 1960 
dollars dollars 
604 1, 131 
458 1, 039 
57 1, 274 
1,075 1, 669 
1, 369 1, 676 
1, 660 1,822 
1, 969 1, 969 








The above table shows that, on the aver- 
age, every man, woman, and child in the 
United States had 74 percent more purchas- 
ing power in 1960 than the average individual 
had in 1930. 

Although in the last 8 years of the past 
80, the rate of increase was but 144 percent, 
the average annual per capita purchasing 
power increase for those 30 years was 24% 
percent. 

This analysis is based upon statistical 
data contained in the 1961 Economic Report 
of the President. That report was released 
January 18, 1961. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Later an editorial 
in the Washington Daily News and its 
other affiliated newspapers totally mis- 
interpreted what I said. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial of April 17 be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Every MAN A KING 


Some of our far-out or what-the-hell-type 
economists argue a little-inflation won't do 
us any harm, so why worry about Govern- 
ment deficits? 
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Now Senator Stuart SYMINGTON, Democrat, 
of Missouri, no economist but an ex-manu- 
facturer, has gone clear off the deep end 
without, apparently, even holding his nose. 
He implies inflation is a good thing. 

Certainly prices have gone up, he says, 
but everybody is earning more dollars, so 
what difference does it make? 

Well, for instance, it makes a difference 


The aged and all others living on savings 
or fixed incomes. They don’t have any ex- 
tra dollars, just the same old number, and 
inflation is a vicious and unfair tax on their 
savings. 

The unemployed who are laid off because 
our high price levels have limited U.S. sales 
in highly competitive foreign markets. 

The U.S. Treasury which is spending 12 
cents out of each tax dollar for interest on 
the debt which is the accumulation of in- 
flation-causing Federal deficits. 

The manufacturer who built up reserve in 
old-fashioned dollars to replace old ma- 
chinery and now finds these reserves by far 
inadequate. 

It is true that inflation has been a good 
thing for some people, particularly, those 
with the credit and know-how to cash in on 
it, but others have had to pay. In the apt 
words of Carrol M. Shanks, president of 
Prudential Insurance Co., “Inflation means 
that the standard of living of some groups 
is being raised by depressing the standard of 
living of other groups.” 

Among the depressed are the old folks 
who can’t pay their medical bills, who find 
their social security checks a mere pittance. 
Powerful unions have been able to stay 
even—except for their unemployed—by 
forcing wages up and up. Schoolteachers 
and other professionals haven’t been able 
to do so well. Cross off inflation and Con- 
gress could go home. Swollen prices are a 
basic cause of every piece of “aid” legisla- 
tion now under consideration. 

If piling up more inflated dollars, through 
the Federal deficit route, would bring pros- 
perity, then truly every man could be a King, 
by act of Congress, and the late Huey Long 
should be memorialized as one of our far- 
seeing statesmen. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
misinterpretation was so complete I was 
not surprised to receive a memorandum 
about said editorial from an outstand- 
ing economist. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
memorandum be printed at this point in 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


AN EcONOMIST’s MEMORANDUM TO SENATOR 
SyMINGTON, AprRit 20, 1961 


I was astonished to read the editorial in 
the Washington Daily News (Apr. 17, 1961). 
It is based upon a misreading of your Sen- 
ate floor statement. 

Having misread the statement, the edi- 
torial then expresses conclusions which are 
irrelevant; and in that respect, irrespon- 
sible. 

No implication is involved in, and no 
inference can properly be drawn from, your 
statement that “inflation is a good thing.” 
The editorial is totally inaccurate in that 
regard. 

You said that there have been “painful 
experiences” from inflation; and the figures 
you cited present an inflation-caused de- 
cline in purchasing power per dollar of 
income. 

You then show that, despite this infla- 
tion, the increased number of dollars per 
capita income has resulted in greater pur- 
chasing power, hence a higher average 
standard of living. 
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This does not justify, or excuse, or mini- 
mize inflation. It simply presents the facts. 

There are also questionable observations 
in the editorial not directly related to your 
statement. For example, “Cross off inflation 
and Congress could go home” is a thoroughly 
ill-conceived comment. 

Educational needs for a rapidly expand- 
ing population, defense requirements to 
meet a growing Communist menace, prob- 
lems of agriculture and depressed areas, etc., 
are but a few of the areas in which the 
Congress has a responsibility, whether or 
not there is inflation. 

So also does it have a responsibility in 
such matters as civil rights, social security, 
and preservation of competitive enterprise— 
to name a few more. 

A newspaper is, of course, entitled to ex- 
press its views; and we are entitled to expect 
a responsible newspaper to read and report a 
statement accurately. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
what I presented in these brief observa- 
tions about relative trends in prices and 
real income in the American economy 
during the past 30 years was the fact 
that, despite rises in the cost of living, 
the increasing productive power of the 
American economy has resulted in heavy 
real income gains for the American 
people. 

The particular data which I used for 
the purposes of this illustration, data 
not in dispute anywhere, show that in 
1960, measured in uniform 1960 dollars, 
the per capita disposable income—in- 
come after taxes—in the United States 
was 74 percent higher than it was in 
1930. 

There was nothing whatever in what 
I said which could be interpreted to 
carry any such implication as that I im- 
plied “inflation is a good thing.” 

Let the record show that I have never 
favored inflation by word or by deed and 
have always recognized the injustices 
which inflation inflicts upon many in- 
dividuals; and also the damage it does 
to the national economy. 

The real wealth of a nation has to do 
with marshaling its manpower, tech- 
nology, and skills, in both private and 
public life, so as to advance the produc- 
tion of goods and services. Then this 
production must be utilized wisely, in 
accord with the great priorities of our 
private and public needs. 

Any nation which deliberately sacri- 
fices these objectives to protect, at all 
costs, the value of its currency, is risk- 
ing its existence; and that is especially 
true with the world as it is today. 

Most inflation in this country has 
been due first, to war; and second, to re- 
conversion from war. 

During the four decades from 1922— 
the first normal year after World War 


I—through 1960, there was almost no 


net change in prices if the two wartime 
eras in this period are excluded; and only 
moderate increases in prices even if the 
great price collapse of the depression 
years—1929-1933—is also excluded. 

Even when these four decades are 
viewed as a whole, without the exclusion 
of any years, the average annual increase 
in prices has been much lower than dur- 
ing the previous period—1891-1922. I 
start with 1891 because satisfactory 
price data are not available for earlier 
years. 
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This does not mean that we should not 
have done better in containing price in- 
flation. But it does mean that there is 
no justification for expanding the infla- 
tion problem to the point where no 
other problem is of any real importance. 

The great economic problem now con- 
fronting the United States is how to in- 
crease, in major fashion, during the 
years ahead, the very low rate of eco- 
nomic growth characteristic of recent 
years. In that manner we could over- 
come the huge idleness in manpower, 
plant, and other productive resources 
which have prevented us from fulfilling 
our domestic tasks and meeting ade- 
quately the worldwide challenge to our 
existence. 

Today there is a grave paradox in our 
economy, namely, many millions unem- 
ployed at the same time we have un- 
precedented prosperity. This situation 
must be solved. It can never be solved, 
however, unless and until it is faced up 


to. 

Note in this connection that during 
the 1955-60 period an excessive price in- 
flation occurred, not because our econo- 
my was attempting to do too much, but 
because it was doing too little. 

The editorial in question speaks of the 
damage which inflation has done to 
those among the aged who live on fixed 
incomes. 

All of us recognize this damage; and 
all of us worry about it. In fair perspec- 
tive, however, let us also note that three 
or four decades ago the Nation afforded 
older people no systematic protection 
whatever. 

Today most of our aged are systemati- 
cally assisted under nationwide systems; 
and since we cannot turn the price level 
backward, is it not more fruitful to work 
on the future practicalities of these so- 
cial security systems than to resist pos- 
sible improvement because of damage 
done by inflation in the past? 

Those who believe that protecting the 
purchasing power of the dollar will by 
itself cure unemployment might remem- 
ber that the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar was uniquely high during the great 
depression. 

I share the concern about the amount 
of tax dollars required to serve the na- 
tional debt. 

But the great preponderance of this 
debt was created during wartime. and 
it would have done us no good to pro- 
tect the dollar by allowing the Nazis to 
conquer the world; and it will do us no 
good to protect the dollar by allowing 
the Communists to conquer the world. 

No matter what the value of our cur- 
rency, we would prefer discussing it in 
‘terms of dollars than of rubles. 

Again, one of the surest roads toward 
reducing the burden of interest costs on 
the national debt is expansion, through 
economic growth, of the real productive 
output of the American economy. In 
that manner the national debt becomes 
& smaller portion of our total national 
Production and our total national in- 
come. 

This editorial also asserted that in- 
flation during the past 30 years has de- 
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creased the purchasing power of dollars 
available for investment purposes. 

But just as, because of the gigantic 
increase in the building of real wealth, 
per capita income of the people has 
grown enormously since 1930, so the real 
purchasing power of the income avail- 
able to investors has also grown enor- 
mously. 

In summary, therefore, let us set this 
serious problem of inflation in proper 
overall perspective. 

We should work to protect the value of 
the dollar by advancing the real wealth 
and productive power of the Nation and 
its people. 

The domestic situation would seem to 
make such a policy desirable. 

The international situation would 
seem to make it imperative. 





BANKING MONOPOLIES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I have 
received a letter from the bank commis- 
sioner of the State of Maine, the honor- 
able Carleton L. Bradbury, containing 
his comments with reference to House 
Joint Resolution 375. In accordance 
with Mr. Bradbury’s interest in this 
legislation, I have referred his letter to 
Chairman Wituis A. RoBertTson of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Com- 
missioner Bradbury’s letter and the re- 
sponse to this letter from Chairman 
ROBERTSON printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF BANKS AND BANKING, 
Augusta, Maine, May 9, 1961. 
Senator EpMunp S. MuskIg, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MuskKIE: In connection with 
House Joint Resolution 375, introduced by 
Representative Parman, which would invoke 
@ moratorium on bank consolidations, merg- 
ers, and acquisitions, I thought you might 
be interested to know that the Maine Leg- 
islature now has before it a bill pertinent 
to that subject. Section 5 of H.P. 459, L.D. 
659, “An act revising statutes regulating 
branching and consolidations by banks” 
reads in part as follows: 

“Sec. 146-B. Banking monopolies, undue 
concentration of banking assets: No merger, 
consolidation, acquisition of assets, or as- 
sumption of deposit liabilities shall be ap- 
proved by the commissioner which would 
promote a banking monopoly having an 
undue concentration of banking assets, un- 
less approval is necessary or advisable in 
the public interest.” 

This proposed legislation was supported 
before the legislature by the department of 
banks and banking and by the legislative 
and bank commissioner’s advisory commit- 
tees of the Maine Bankers Association and 
the Savings Bank Association of Maine as an 
effective means of controlling undue concen- 
trations of banking assets while, at the same 
time, permitting those consolidations con- 
sidered to be in the public interest as meas- 
ured by the standards prescribed by the 
legislature. 

As you Know, in Maine we are not faced 
with the problem of the concentrations of 
banking assets which can develop when 
banking giants in national financial centers 
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consolidate. We are, on the other hand, 
faced with the continuing problem of pro- 
moting the maintenance of sound banking 
service of adequate range and quality in the 
many relatively small communities in which 
the bulk of Maine’s population lives. 

In numerous instances in recent years 
small banks serving such communities have 
found that a consolidation of facilities with 
other banks, often equally small, has pro- 
vided the only practical means of meeting 
the service standards demanded of modern 
banking institutions. Furthermore, all 
available evidence points to a continuation 
of this trend among our smaller institutions. 
In all of these consolidations in Maine, save 
one, the public interest was served by a 
strengthening and improvement of bank- 
ing services. In only one case was the pos- 
sibility of complete discontinuance of serv- 
ice involved. As I understand Representa- 
ive PatTmMan’s proposal, the only authorized 
deviation from a strict moratorium is that 
which would prevent a bank from actually 
closing its doors. 

Aside from the numerous problems in- 
volved in judging under what circumstances 
a small country bank might or might not 
close its doors, it would appear that on the 
basis of experience in Maine, considering 
our small banks and small communities, 
it is essential that these banks continue to 
have the opportunity to consolidate to keep 
banking service modern and adequate as 
well as to consolidate to prevent a complete 
discontinuation of service. The proposal 
before the Maine Legislature, while clearly 
recording that body’s disfavor of banking 
monopolies, is not so inflexible as to prohibit 
consolidations of the type described above 
which are believed to have, on their record, 
clearly promoted the public interest. 

I feel that the impact of Representative 
PaTMAN’s blanket moratorium would have 
a substantial adverse effect on smaller banks 
in this State in circumstances such as I have 
described above. There may well be urgent 
problems posed by the consolidation of the 
country’s larger banking institutions in 
metropolitan centers; however, it would 
seem that more selective control devices 
should be developed to cope with these 
situations. 

Respectfully, 
CARLETON L.. BRADBURY, 
Bank Commissioner. 
US. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
May 22, 1961. 
Hon. Epmunp S. MuskKIE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Muskie: I was very much 
interested to read the letter you received 
from Mr. Carleton L. Bradbury, bank com- 
missioner of Maine, which you sent to me in 
your letter of May 11. 

Mr. Bradbury’s letter expresses his opposi- 
tion to H.J. Res. 375, which would invoke 
a moratorium on bank consolidations, 
mergers, and acquisitions. Mr. Bradbury’s 
opposition is based on the ground that it is, 
in many instances, important to Maine to 
permit the consolidation of two or more 
small banks in order to enable the banks to 
provide adequate service to the communities 
involved, particularly where the banks which 
seek to consolidate are too small to meet the 
service standards demanded of modern bank- 
ing institutions. 

Mr. Bradbury’s letter refers to a bill now 
before the Maine Legislature which would 
read in part as follows: 

“Sec. 146-B. Banking monopolies, undue 
concentration of banking assets: No merger, 
consolidation, acquisition of assets, or as- 
sumption of deposit liabilities shall be ap- 
proved by the Commissioner which would 
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promote a banking monopoly having an un- 
due concentration of banking assets, unless 
approval is necessary or advisable in the 
public interest.” 

As you will recall, the same issues raised by 
HJ. Res. 375 on the one hand the pro- 
posed Maine statute on the other hand were 
considered at length by the Congress when 
the bank merger bill was before the Senate 
in 1959 and 1960 and before the House in 
1960. These same issues were also involved 
in 1956 in connection with Senator FuL- 
BRIGHT’s bill, S. 3911, 84th Congress, and the 
comparable provisions of my proposed 
Financial Institutions Act, S. 1451, 85th 
Congress, which passed the Senate but did 
not become law. 

The principal issue is whether bank merg- 
ers and consolidations should be governed 
by the principles of the Clayton Act, and 
forbidden when they involve any diminution 
of competition regardless of banking factors, 
or whether banking, which is vested with a 
public interest and subject to extensive regu- 
lation, should be subject to consolidation 
and merger statutes which take into consid- 
eration banking factors as well as competi- 
tive factors. Related to this issue is the 
question whether the banking agencies 
should have authority to approve or disap- 
prove bank mergers, or whether the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the courts should have 
a veto over such mergers on the basis of 
Clayton Act standards. 

You will recall that these issues were 
clearly presented in 1959 by Senator 
O’Mahoney’s amendment, which would have 
done substantially what H.J. Res. 375 would 
now do—make competitive factors con- 
trolling in the case of bank mergers. You 
and I were among the majority in the Senate 
which defeated the O’Mahoney amendment 
55 to 29. You will recall that when the 
Senate later adopted the House amendment 
to the bank merger bill, it was made abun- 
dantly clear that this also provided for a 
decision on a consolidation or merger pro- 
posal based on banking factors in addition 
to competitive factors, instead of making 
competitive factors controlling, anc also left 
the decision in the hands of the banking 
agencies instead of giving the final decision 
to the Department of Justice. 

H.J. Res. 375, which would reverse these 
carefully considered decisions, would, in my 
judgment, not be accepted by the Banking 
and Currency Committee or by the Senate 
without very careful consideration and with- 
out a clear showing that the Congress erred 
in 1959 and 1960. 

Mr. Bradbury’s statement demonstrates 
the correctness of the position which you 
and I took in 1959 and 1960 more clearly, I 
think, than any other single document I 
have seen. It seems to me you might well 
consider inserting his letter in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp to make it available to all 
those interested in this important question. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
A. WILLIs ROBERTSON, 
Chairman. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will cail the roll. 

ee Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be sus- 
pended. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the request is agreed 
to. 





SETTING ASIDE OF ORDER TO CALL 
CALENDAR FOLLOWING MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. I ask _ further 
unanimous consent that the agreement 
relating to the calendar call following 
the morning business be momentarily 
set aside for the purpose of certain in- 
sertions and statements, to be made in 
the Recorp, and that we then come back 
to it later on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without objection, the request is agreed 
to. 





DEATH OF DAVID LYNN, FORMER 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, yester- 
day a distinguished American, David 
Lynn, died after a short illness. Mr. 
Lynn, from 1923 to 1954, served as Archi- 
tect of the Capitol Building in which we 
meet. Prior to his service as Architect, 
Mr. Lynn served for 22 years under the 
previous Architects, Edward Clark and 
Elliott Woods. 

Mr. Lynn was appointed Architect of 
the Capitol by President Coolidge on 
August 22, 1923. He came from an old 
family, of Frederick and Allegany Coun- 
ties, Md., who for many generations had 
been distinguished in the judicial, mili- 
tary, business, and social life of the 
State. His great, great grandfather, 
Judge David Lynn, was one of the three 
Commissioners appointed in 1751 to lay 
out the town of Georgetown. 

Mr. Lynn was born in Wheeling, W. 
Va., November 10, 1873, and was educated 
in public schools of Cumberland and 
the Allegany County Academy. He en- 
tered the Office of the Architect of the 
Capitol on July 1, 1901, during the tenure 
of Edward Clark as Architect. He was 
appointed the seventh Architect of the 
Capitol, following the death of Elliott 
Woods. 

During his tenure as Architect, there 
were constructed and added to the build- 
ing in the legislative and judicial 
groups, the New House Office Building, 
the First Street wing of the Senate Of- 
fice Building, the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building, the central refrigeration plant 
and other additions to the Capitol Power 
Plant, the annex and addition to the 
main Library of Congress Building, and 
the legislative garage. 

During his tenure, the 62 acres of land 
lying immediately north of Constitution 
Avenue were acquired and developed as 
part of the Capitol Grounds park area; 
the Capitol and the Senate and House 
Office Buildings were completely air con- 
ditioned; the roofs over the Senate and 
House wings of the Capitol were recon- 
structed and the interiors of the House 
and Senate Chambers were remodeled; 
the terraces of the Capitol Building were 
reconstructed. 

The U.S. Botanic Garden was relo- 
cated to its present site, and the New 
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conservatory was constructed and the 
grounds developed under his direction. 

In connection with construction proj- 
ects, Mr. Lynn served as a member of 
the Commission for Enlarging the Cap- 
itol Grounds; the U.S. Supreme Court 
Building Commission; the Joint Com- 
mission to acquire a site and additiona] 
buildings for the Library of Congress; 
and was a member of the Zoning Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia and 
the Alley Dwelling Authority. 

He served as Acting Director of the 
U.S. Botanic Garden from 1934 to 1954. 

Mr. Lynn retired as Architect of the 
Capitol on September 30, 1954. Until his 
death, he continued to reside at his resi- 
dence, 3700 Quebec Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

We join those who served here prior 
to 1954 in paying to the memory of the 
late Mr. Lynn our sincere respect. 

My Republican leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEN], was a friend 
of Mr. Lynn throughout his life; and it 
is on behalf of the Republican leader 
of the U.S. Senate and Senators on this 
side of the aisle that this brief statement 
in tribute to a great American is made 
now for the REcorp. 





“JUST A MINUTE, MR. PRESIDENT” 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, I took occasion to make some 
complimentary remarks regarding cer- 
tain phases of the President’s message, 
notably his courageous call for a sharp- 
ly quickened effort in the space field. 

In all candor, I must comment briefly 
now on his optimistic reference to the 
state of our economy and his implica- 
tion, with which I disagree, that the 
affirmative antirecession program of his 
administration was responsible for an 
upsurge. 

In order to be fair to the President, I 
quote the full text of his reference to 
this subject: 

The first and basic task confronting the 
Nation this year was to turn recession into 
recovery. An affirmative antirecession pro- 
gram, initiated with your cooperation, sup- 
ported the natural forces in the private 
sector; and our economy is now enjoying 
renewed confidence and energy. The reces- 
sion has been halted. Recovery is under- 
way. 


Mr. President, I am no great econ- 
omist, but I can sense some “slight of 
hand” in this. The new administration 
has been in power for 6 months. We 
have had some troubles. We have had 
some successes. I shall leave that for 
others to evaluate, but I cannot abide 
by the thesis that we have had a sudden 
resurgence of our economy attributable 
to legislative and executive action by 
the new administration. 

Our economy was on the upswing when 
President Kennedy came into power. 
The natural inherent forces of a free 
economy were at work. 

There was a lag of at least 3 months 
before any economic legislation was en- 
acted by the Congress, and then we en- 
acted economic retreads, many of which 
have not yet gone into effect and several 
of which are not actually focused on the 
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problem of unemployment and economic 
vitality. 

The President said that his first and 
pasic task was to turn recession into re- 
covery. Mr. President, I suppose that 
every new administration takes credit for 
all things good that happen while it is in 
power. Mr. Kennedy’s first task, turning 
recession into recovery, is in this cate- 
gory. In the same category, I praise the 
President for having the sun shine and 
the flowers bloom and the spring season 
emerge upon us. We praise him also for 
the opening of the baseball season, the 
excitement of the Kentucky Derby, the 
melting of the snow in the Adirondacks, 
and the good orange crop in the great 
State of Florida. 

Mr. President, I am not one to refuse 
to give the administration credit for 
what it does well. At the same time, I 
am not one to sit by and let it take credit 
for something it had nothing to do with. 
I humbly protest. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator gives the 
President altogether too much credit. 
The spring season did not emerge in 
time. 

Mr. KEATING. It is here now. 

Mr. AIKEN. It finally came. 

Mr. KEATING. It is a little late. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it took a little 
over 100 days for it to emerge fully. 

Mr. KEATING. Yes; it was after the 
100 days. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS—THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the Senate 
supposed to be engaged in the consider- 
ation of the calendar now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That 
is the order of business under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate turn to the consid- 
eration of the calendar, beginning with 
Order No. 158, Senate Resolution 129, 
with the proviso that a statement will be 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLianp], but that no ac- 
tion will be taken until after the rest of 
the measures on the calendar to which 
there is no objection have been acted 
upon, 
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SIMPSON CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, has 
the resolution, which is the first order 
on the calendar, been stated? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 129) relating to the bill (S. 101) 
entitled “A bill for the relief of the 
Simpson Construction Co.” 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ap- 
Preciate the courtesy which is being 
shown to me by both leaders, which en- 
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ables me to attend a luncheon of the 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, at which 
I shall have the very great honor of 
presenting, for an award, the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLenDER]. Nothing but that fact 
has justified my asking for this early 
handling of the resolution. 

I appreciate the courtesy being ex- 
tended to me in allowing me to make a 
brief statement. 

The resolution relates to a bill (S. 
101) entitled “‘A bill for the relief of the 
Simpson Construction Co.,” and comes 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with the proposal that the bill be referred 
to the Court of Claims for findings and 
recommendations to the committee, and 
not for final action. 

Mr. President, this matter has been be- 
fore the Court of Claims once previously. 
Senators will note that on page 12 of the 
committee report, the last page, a por- 
tion of the opinion of the Court of Claims 
is stated, as follows: 

On the basis of all the documents and 
pleadings before us, we conclude that plain- 
tiffs did not have on file with a department 
or agency of the Government prior to August 
15, 1945, a request for relief within the 
meaning of the Lucas Act. Having failed to 
establish this necessary jurisdictional fact, 
plaintiffs’ motion for summary judgment is 
denied, their petition is dismissed, and sum- 
mary judgment will be entered in favor of 
defendant. 


In other words, the Court of Claims 
decided the matter wholly on the ground 
it did not have jurisdiction and not at all 
on the merits of the case. 

The learned chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary invites attention to 
this fact in the report. I note on page 
2 of the report the following language: 

The Court of Claims, however, has not 
ruled against the company on the merits of 
the case, but found that the company had 
failed to establish a necessary jurisdictional 
fact. 


Therefore, the recommendation of the 
Committee on the Judiciary is simply 
that the matter be referred to the Court 
of Claims for a thorough investigation, 
and its report and recommendation to 
the committee. 

I understand the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] has an in- 
terest in the case and desires to make 
some statement with reference thereto. 
I regret that I find it necessary to leave 
to keep my appointment, and I leave the 
matter in the hands of the Senate and 
the courtesy of the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, Senate Resolu- 
tion 129, which appears as Order No. 
158 on the calendar, proposes to refer a 
bill, S. 101, entitled “A bill for the relief 
of the Simpson Construction Co.,” to 
the Court of Claims for findings of fact 
and conclusions regarding the legal or 
equitable rights of the claimant. I pre- 
viously have asked that this matter be 
put over so that information regarding 
the ramifications of this matter could be 
ascertained. 

S. 101 represents the only hope for 
relief that the claimant has, because the 
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claimant failed to make a timely filing 
of its claim under the Lucas Act for 
alleged losses in the performance of con- 
tracts during World War II. 

It is my information that heretofore 
no relief has been granted by Congress 
to claimants covered by the Lucas Act 
who did not make a timely filing of their 
claims. There are two questions raised 
by this matter: First, whether Congress 
should take favorable action on claims 
such as this, thus setting a precedent for 
numerous more claimants to seek relief; 
and second, whether the Court of Claims, 
a very busy court, should be requested 
to take up its time on such matters if 
Congress has not heretofore granted re- 
lief in this type of case. If the court 
spends its time on this matter only to 
have the Congress turn down the claim, 
considerable time will have been wasted. 
If Congress does not turn down the claim, 
fairness will Gemand favorable action on 
numerous other claims which are bound 
to be filed by those who failed to make 
timely filing under the Lucas Act. 

The Department of Justice indicates 
that some 280 claims were filed under 
the Lucas Act and about 115 lawsuits 
were filed. Of the 115 lawsuits, the De- 
partment of Justice estimates that 10 to 
15 percent were dismissed for failure to 
file proper written requests for relief. 
The letter also indicates that the claim- 
ant Simpson Construction Co. has asked 
for $244,016 from Congress, although the 
amount it claimed under the Lucas Act 
was only $126,431.18. I have received no 
explanation for the discrepancy. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
the Department of Justice, dated May 
12, 1961, be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1961. 
Hon. JacK MILuer, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MILLER: This is in further 
response to your letter of May 4, 1961, which 
was acknowledged May 6, 1961, regarding 
Senate Resolution 129. The resolution refers 
Senate bill 101 for the relief of the Simpson 
Construction Co. to the Court of Claims for 
areport. Your letter requested the best es- 
timate this Department could make of the 
total number of claims falling within the 
scope of the Lucas Act in which there had 
been no timely filing (by August 14, 1945) 
of claims for alleged losses in the perform- 
ance of contracts during World War II. You 
also inquired as to how many of this total 
would comprise cases which had previously 
been pursued, unsuccessfully, for relief in 
the Federal district courts or the Court of 
Claims on the theory of contract. 

Information in this Department indicates 
that about 280 claims were filed under the 
Lucas Act with Government agencies, and 
that about 115 lawsuits were instituted in 
the Federal district courts or the Court of 
Claims. Except for the lawsuits this De- 
partment does not appear to have any spe- 
cific information on the questions you 
asked. The great bulk of the claims were 
presented to the Army or Navy and it is 
understood the Department of Defense is 
responding to a similar inquiry. 

Of the estimated 115 lawsuits we believe 
the number dismissed for failure to file 
proper written requests for relief probably 
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did not exceed 10 to 15 percent of the total, 
although it is now impossible to make a truly 
reliable estimate without very extensive re- 
search. In February 1950, 55 cases were 
pending in the Court of Claims involving 
over $11 million. Of these 31 involved 
questions as to the adequacy of the requests 
for relief, and the Court of Claims held many 
of the requests were sufficient. About 60 
cases were filed in the district courts but 
no comparable data are available. 

Although this Department has not had the 
opportunity to comment on the proposed 
bill or resolution this occasion is taken to 
bring to your attention some matters of par- 
ticular importance with respect to the 
Simpson claim, 121 C. Cls. 506; certiorari 
denied, 344 U.S. 842 (1952), especially since 
this Department and the Civil Division would 
be obliged to defend any suit filed in the 
Court of Claims. The Simpson suit was in- 
stituted June 20, 1949, well within the 6- 
year statute of limitations (28 U.S.C. sec. 
2501) so that the Court of Claims was then 
available to consider any claims for contrac- 
tual relief as well as under the Lucas Act. 

Senate 101 is not limited by its terms to 
the relief which the Lucas Act would have 
afforded. For example, the amount ciaimed 
under the Lucas Act was $126,431.18, whereas 
the bill is in the sum of $244,016. Moreover, 
the Lucas Act provided for the recovery only 
of net losses, and of losses sustained without 
fault or negligence, limitations not spelled 
out in the bill or resolution. 

It is our experience that the merits of the 
claim, if any, cannot now be determined be- 
cause of the lapse of approximately 17 years 
from the date the events occurred. As this 
Department in 1949 pointed out in hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 8lst Congress, on 
S. 873 and H.R. 3436, extending the Lucas 
Act, the Government is faced with an ex- 
ceedingly difficult and often insuperable ob- 
stacle in adequately defending stale claims 
as witnesses once available are scattered 
throughout the country, or the world. After 
a lapse of 17 years the difficulty is far greater 
as many of the Government’s witnesses will 
no doubt be dead or unavailable, documents 
lost or destroyed, and a fair presentation of 
the Government’s case, even at enormous 
expense is quite improbable. It is also ob- 
vious that consideration of such stale claims 
is a decided factor in preventing the ex- 
peditious disposition of claims that are 
timely presented. 

In 1949 President Truman vetoed H.R. 
$436, Bist Congress (96 CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, p. 12911, S. Doc. No. 203 and H. Doc. No. 
629, 8ist Cong.), and also H.R. 834, 8ist Con- 
gress extending the Contract Settlement Act 
of 1944 (H. Doc. No. 253, 81st Cong., Ist 
sess.) . 

Under section 301 of Executive Order No. 
9786 the General Accounting Office was to 

a list of all claimants under the act, 
and under section 304 each war agency was 
to report to the Congress quarterly the name 
of each claimant to whom relief had been 
granted. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM H. ORRICK, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Division. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the De- 
partment of the Army, in a letter dated 
May 22, 1961, sets forth that some 141 
claims under the Lucas Act were de- 
nied by the Army. These totaled $18,- 
506,789. Also that the Navy Department 
rejected 56 claims totaling $11 million. 
Whether all of these rejects or most of 
them were due to failure to make time- 
ly filing cannot be reasonably estimated 
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without an inordinate amount of labor 
in checking each of the case files. I ask 
unanimous consent that the letter from 
the Department of the Army be included 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1961. 
Hon. JACK MILLER, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR MILLER: This is in reply to 
your inquiry addressed to the Secretary of 
Defense requesting certain information for 
your consideration in connection with Senate 
Resolution 129 and S. 101, 87th Congress, for 
the relief of the Simpson Construction Co. 

It is understood that the Justice Depart- 
ment may have some information as to cases 
litigated in the Federal district courts or the 
Court of Claims which arose out of alleged 
losses in the performance of contracts during 
World War II. Records maintained within 
the Defense Establishment would not contain 
much, if anything, of assistance insofar as 
litigated cases are concerned, therefore so 
much of your inquiry as relates thereto will 
not be covered by this reply. 

Records immediately available within the 
Departments of the Army and the Navy dis- 
close some general statistics covering the 
period during which each had administrative 
boards applying and implementing the Lucas 
Act between 1947 and 1951. For instance, 
the Department of the Army had 167 claims 
referred to and considered by its board as 
follows: 


Disposed of as follows: 
Army Department claims denied... 141 $18, 506, 789.82 
Army Department claims approved 

(of this amount, however, only 

$498,209.12 was actually allowed 


DIED stcccrerececacmcsers 4 965, 628. 19 
Army Department claims with- 
i icsesttinkdantibisptnnnepetinin 3 226, 158. 90 
Claims of other agencies, in which 
Army Department had partial 
interest, considered at request of 
such agencies and denied__....-.. 18 817, 002. 70 
Claims of other agencies approved 
(of this amount, however, only 
$173,405.32 was actually recom- 
mended for payment) -.....-..-.. 496, 617. 19 
I aincsearosatindnsdsonias 167 21, 012, 196. 80 


The Department of the Navy had 56 claims 
involving approximately $11 million all of 
which were rejected for a variety of reasons. 
It is understood that the individual case 
files are available in a repository in which 
they have been retired under the program 
of records administration. It would be a 
considerable task for a highly qualified cler- 
ical or legal professional staff to peruse the 
case files individually to obtain the specific 
information requested. In order to expedite 
a reply, the Department did not initiate such 
a detailed search. Furthermore, there is a 
reluctance to do so which may be under- 
standable unless you deem the information 
to be gained thereby essential for the guid- 
ance of the Congress. 

It is hoped that this reply will prove satis- 
factory and it is regretted that a more com- 
plete answer was not feasible. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep C. WEYAND, 
Brigadier General, GS, Deputy Chief 
of Legislative Liaison 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in a let- 
ter dated May 9, 1961, the Comptroller 
General pointed out that almost 300 war 
contract hardship claims were rejected 
as not meeting the criteria of the statute. 
I ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be placed in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, May 9, 1961. 
Hon. Jack MILLER, 
U.S. Senate. 

Deak SENATOR MILLER: We have your letter 
of May 4, 1961, enclosing a tearsheet of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 38, 1961, and 
directing our attention to the colloquy on 
page 7075 with respect to Senate Resolution 
129, relating to S. 101, entitled “A bYfl for 
the relief of the Simpson Construction Co.” 

In answer to your inquiry as to our best es- 
timate of the total number of claims falling 
within the scope of the Lucas Act (60 Stat. 
902) in which there had been no timely filing 
by August 14, 1945, of claims for war contract 
losses, you are advised that the records of 
our office do not contain the information 
you seek. However, your attention is in- 
vited to Senate Report No. 1632, 81st Con- 
gress, 2d session; House Report No. 2704, 81st 
Congress, 2d session; Senate Report 621, 83d 
Congress, lst session, and the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 99, part 8, page 9890, 
wherein it was indicated that almost 300 war 
contract hardship claims were rejected as 
not meeting the criteria of the statute. By 
the terms of the Lucas Act and Executive 
Order No. 9786, dated October 5, 1946, claims 
filed thereunder were to be settled by the 
administrative agency involved. The only 
functions of our Office were to furnish the 
agency involved verification of the contracts 
and subcontracts shown in the claims and 
to ascertain whether the claimant to whom a 
settlement was proposed to be made was in- 
debted to any other agency of the Govern- 
ment. Our records show that we were re- 
quested to report on 14 proposed settlements. 

We have no information as to the total 
number of such claims which may have been 
pursued unsuccessfully before the district 
courts or the Court of Claims on the theory 
of contract. We believe that more precise 
information on the number of unsuccessful 
Lucas Act claims and litigations thereunder 
may be obtained, as you indicated, on the 
floor of the Senate on May 3, 1961, from the 
Department of Defense and the Department 
of Justice, and we note that apparently you 
are communicating with those Departments 
for that purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General 
of the United States. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I hesi- 
tate to cause any more time to be taken 
by the Court of Claims, but I am not 
clear as to exactly what is the policy of 
the Congress with respect to matters 
falling under the Lucas Act. It seems to 
me if we let the bill go through and the 
Court of Claims makes its finding, if the 
court should find there is some equity 
involved, and if notwithstanding the 
finding the Congress says specifically it 
will not grant relief by rejecting the 
claim, then we should not, in the future, 
refer more of the Lucas Act claims to the 
Court of Claims for hearing, to take up 
the time of the court unnecessarily. 

Since I do not have a clear understand- 
ing of what is to be the policy of the 
Congress under the Lucas Act, I think 
we might let the Court of Claims con- 
sider this case, with the understanding 
that if the Congress rejects the claim 
there will be no further repetition of such 
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action, because there could be hundreds 
of such cases. 

What the policy of the Congress will 
be with respect to relief—how much 
relief to provide, or whether there is to 
be any at all—I am not prepared to say. 
Under these circumstances, I withdraw 
any objection to consideration of the res- 
olution, and ask that the resolution be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SmitH of Massachusetts in the chair). 
Is there objection to the consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 129) was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 101) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the Simpson Con- 
struction Company”, now pending in the 
Senate, together with all the accompanying 
papers, is hereby referred to the Court of 
Claims; and the court shall proceed with 
the same in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and report to the Senate, 
at the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand as 
a claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 





BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1185) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, in order to au- 
thorize the expenditure from certain 
capital reserve funds of certain amounts 
for research, development, and design 
expenses, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the agreement reached I believe the 
call of the calendar is to begin with Cal- 
endar No. 231. I ask unanimous consent 
that Calendar No. 176, Calendar No. 177, 
Calendar No. 182, and Calendar No. 188 
be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be passed over. 

The bills passed over are as follows: 

S. 1185, to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, in order to authorize the expendi- 
ture from certain capital reserve funds of 
certain amounts for research, development, 
and design expenses. 

S. 1188, to amend the Merchant Marine 
Aot, 1936, in order to provide for the reim- 
bursement of certain vessel construction 
expenses. 

S. 870, to amend the Menominee Termina- 
tion Act to enable such tribe to make an 
orderly transition to its status after super- 
vision ends. 

H.R. 4130, to lessen the impact of the 
termination of Federal services to the Me- 
nominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin. 





AMENDMENT OF EMPLOYMENT ACT 
OF 1946 


The bill (H.R. 6094) to amend section 
4 of the Employment Act of 1946, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I desire to 
address the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 
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INSUBORDINATION ON THE PART 
OF SOME IN THE MILITARY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. -Mr. President, 
every Member of the Senate would agree 
that the Defense Department of the 
United States should be under civilian 
control. 

In recent months it has become clear 
that President Kennedy and Secretary of 
Defense McNamara intend to adhere to 
that basic pillar of our Constitution; and 
I am sure that also holds true for most 
members of the military. 

But it has also become clear that some 
members of the latter do not intend to 
give up to civilian authority any of the 
prerogatives of excess power they have 
been allowed to build up over the years 
at the expense of civilian control. 

In fact there now appears to be an 
organized effort on the part of some of 
the military to attack their civilian su- 
periors under the vicious cloak of ano- 
nymity. 

This not only includes the Secretary 
of Defense and some of his civilian as- 
sistants, but in some cases the President 
himself. 

As an illustration, in a magazine ar- 
ticle last week a responsible reporter not 
only quotes some of the military as op- 
posed to lower echelons of civilian au- 
thority, but lists one of their more re- 
cent attacks on the Commander in Chief, 
as follows: 


The military men wonder how much 
thought went into the decisions to drop the 
atomic-powered plane, cut back the B-—T70 
superbomber program, and slow up the Nike- 
Zeus antimissile missile project. Their bit- 
terness is so deep that they are even ready 
to accept as gospel a coffee-break rumor that 
President Kennedy made the final decision 
on the B-70 and Nike-Zeus while struggling 
into his white tie and tails for the annual 
Washington Gridiron dinner last March. 


Mr. President, I know from personal 
experience that this anonymous criticism 
of the President is totally false. 

For what it is worth, I agree without 
reservation to two of those decisions by 
the President; and am reserving opinion 
on the third until more information is 
available. 

But that is not the point. 

The point is that despite world condi- 
tions being what they are today, sneaks in 
uniform are nevertheless putting out 
such anonymous attacks against the 
Commander in Chief. 

This article continues: 


The military men also are absolutely con- 
vinced that the brass had nowhere near as 
much to do with the Cuban fiasco as has 
been pictured—it was basically a civilian 
operation. 

“Why, it’s ridiculous to say that any mili- 
tary chief would have approved anything 
that silly—no air cover, no naval support, no 
backup,” said one high Pentagon official, and 
cited the report that General Eisenhower 
himself, at Gettysburg, had said that he 
doubted that the Joint Chiefs could have 
had much of a role in the affair. 


If this report is true, General Eisen- 
hower, for whom I have the greatest 
respect, and/or this anonymous high 
Pentagon official should read the recent 
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testimony before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. 

Again, however, that is not the point. 
The point to note is that military men 
of high rank, disgruntled at their slice of 
the pie, are now attacking the very core 
of the American system. 

An article in the press of Monday, 
May 22, reads in part as follows: 

He (Secretary McNamara) has come in a 
brief period to dominate the Military Estab- 
lishment, perhaps more than any of civilian 
predecessors have done. 


Based on the precepts of the Constitu- 
tion, is it not about time? 

An Associated Press story over last 
weekend started off: 

A Navy Officer, angered by efforts to blame 
top military men for the Cuban debacle, said 
today, “No military man in his right mind 
would have approved the plans that were 
carried out.” 


And an editor’s note prefacing this ar- 
ticle read: 

What role, if any, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
played in planning the ill-starred Cuban in- 
vasion is subject of capital speculation and 
closed sessions by a Senate subcommittee. 
While the full story has not been aired pub- 
licly a Navy officer told Bem Price, an Asso- 
ciated Press military affairs writer, that he 
was sick of efforts to pin the blame on the 
military. 


Some of the statements made by this 
anonymous Officer, as reported in this AP 
story, were inaccurate in implication; 
others were inaccurate in fact. 

Now we know that the Secretary of De- 
fense has acted about news dissemina- 
tion, on at least one occasion, in a man- 
ner which justified criticism from the 
press. After looking into the matter, 
however, I am convinced that any error 
here was primarily the result of efforts 
to put a stop to the steady stream of “out 
of channel” stories put out by disgrun- 
tled officers anxious to portray, in the 
worst possible light, their opposition to 
the current management of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

If these military men want to attack 
the policies of this administration, let 
them resign and do so openly. We can 
remember officers who have done just 
that—and the Nation respected them. 

But if they stay in the chain of com- 
mand, and, working anonymously with 
their favorite press outlets, continue 
these bitter attacks, it is conceivable they 
could destroy the substance, if not the 
form, of civilian control. 

And in that case the Nation would be 
in serious trouble indeed. 

What a tragedy that some of these 
military men have now stooped to utiliz- 
ing the Cuban failure, in which they like- 
wise bear responsibility, to carry on their 
fight against civilian authority, even to 
the point of attacking the President. 

I for one do not intend to see this dis- 
loyal operation continue without the full 
knowledge of the American people—and 
that is the purpose of this statement 
today. 

It is also made with the conviction that 
every Member of this body believes 
civilian control of the military is essen- 
tial to the proper functioning of this 
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Government under the Constitution of 
the United States. 

Mrz. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished assistant majority 
leader. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator for his very courageous and out- 
standing statement as to the role of the 
civilian authorities over the military. I 
am sure that every thoughtful American 
is deeply concerned when there seem to 
be expressions of insubordination or ex- 
pressions by professional military per- 
sonnel of outright criticism of the 
Commander in Chief, whoever that Com- 
mander in Chief may be. We have seen 
all too much of the role of the military 
in world affairs. We have seen it in 
other parts of the world. I suggest that 
the Senator from Missouri has given us 
some good words of caution. 

In the main our military has been 
very responsive to civilian control. Let 
us hope that it always will be. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, let 
me express my appreciation for those 
words of the able assistant majority 
leader. A very large percentage of our 
military personnel are performing, with- 
out fanfare, a magnificent public service. 
I am talking about a relatively small 
group who are putting their ambitions 
and themselves ahead of the best in- 
terests of the country. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be allowed 
to proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, what 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
Missouri has said sorely needed saying, 
and I am glad he said it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alaska, who, as we 
all know, has been vitally interested in 
the security of our country, especially 
because of the location, and importance 
to our defenses, of the great State he 
represents. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. There is nothing 
that the Senator from Missouri has said 
with which anyone could disagree. In 
my judgment, the same situation which 
exists this year existed last year, when 
we had a different Commander in Chief. 
We had a little different attitude on the 
part of some at that time from the atti- 
tude which exists now. I agree entirely, 
however, with the views eae mau by the 


5 ; President, I 
thank the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York. Any time the 
military attempt to transcend the super- 
vision of their civilian superiors, regard- 
less of what administration is in power, 
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a condition is created which is tragic and 
dangerous to the future security of our 
country. 





AMENDMENT OF EMPLOYMENT ACT 
OF 1946 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of House 
bill 6094? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
6094) to amend section 4 of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That subsection (f), of section 4, of the 
Employment Act of 1946 (15 U.S.C. 1023(f)), 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(f) To enable the Council to exercise 
its powers, functions, and duties under this 
Act, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
Passed. 





ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS AND BE- 
QUESTS FOR THE U.S. MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 880) to amend section 216 of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amend- 
ed, to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to accept gifts and bequests of 
personal property for the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, this 
bill, which would be of assistance to the 
U.S. Maritime Academy at Kings Point, 
N.Y., meets with my wholehearted ap- 
proval. I hope that it will result in an 
abundance of gifts to this fine institu- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent to have 
a statement by my distinguished col- 
league from New York printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS REGARDING 

S. 880 

I am happy to support the passage of this 
bill, S. 880, which will authorize the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy to accept gifts 
and bequests for the betterment of its fa- 
cilities. The establishment of such a pro- 
gram, similar to those already permitted at 
Annapolis, and in existence at many pri- 
vate institutions, will enable graduates and 
friends of the Academy to acknowledge their 
appreciation of its work in a substantive 
way. Such gifts will enable the Academy to 
improve its facilities in ways which would 
not be possible with public funds, while at 
the same time establishing a closer relation- 
ship between the Academy and its alumni 
and friends. 

The development of a strong and com- 
petent merchant marine is in the better in- 
terest of the United States. I believe that 
anything we can do to enhance this na- 
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tional goal will receive the wholehearted en. 
dorsement of the Congress. I know that the 
people of our Nation will respond generously 
so that the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy 
can continue its vital job of training officers 
who will maintain the merchant marine, 
which is the lifeline of our Nation and the 
free world. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill (S. 880) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 216 of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
as amended (46 U.S.C. 1126), is amended 
by inserting at the end thereof a new sub- 
section (e) to read as follows: 

“(e)(1) The Secretary of Commerce may 
accept, hold, administer, and spend gifts 
and bequests of personal property made on 
the condition that it be used for the bene- 
fit of, or for use in connection with, the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy. 
Gifts and bequests of money and the pro- 
ceeds from the sales of property received 
as gifts shall be deposited in the Treasury 
in the fund called ‘United States Merchant 
Marine Academy general gift fund’. The 
Secretary may disburse funds deposited 
under this subsection for the benefit or 
use of the Merchant Marine Academy sub- 
ject to the terms of the gift or bequest. If 
a gift is made for a specific purpose and that 
purpose is accomplished without exhaust- 
ing the entire amount of the gift, then un- 
less the donor has manifested a different 
intention, the Secretary may disburse the 
residue of the gift for a purpose that in the 
judgment of the Secretary, or his delegate, 
is as close as practical to the specific pur- 
pose for which the gift was made. 

“(2) For the purpose of Federal income, 
estate, and gift taxes, property that is ac- 
cepted under this subsection is considered 
as a gift or bequest to or for the use of the 
United States. 

“(3) Upon the request of the Secretary 
of Commerce, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may invest, reinvest, or retain investments 
of money or securities comprising any part 
of the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy general gift fund in securities of 
the United States or in securities guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by the 
United States. The interest and benefits 
accruing from those securities shall be de- 
posited to the credit of the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy general gift fund, 
and may be disbursed as provided in this 
subsection.” 





JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 21) to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
sell 10 Liberty type merchant vessels to 
citizens of the United States for conver- 
sion into barges, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, over, 
by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
joint resolution will be passed over. 


The 





ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF COMMERCE 


The bill (S. 1456) to authorize an ad- 
ditional Assistant Secretary of Com- 
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merce was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That there shall 
be in the Department of Commerce, in addi- 
tion to the Assistant Secretaries now pro- 
vided by law, one additional Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce who shall be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate prescribed by law for 
Assistant Secretaries of Commerce, and shall 
perform such duties as the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall prescribe. 





EVALUATION OF FISCAL REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF EXECUTIVE AGENCIES 
OF THE GOVERNMENT 


The bill (S. 529) to amend the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 to pro- 
vide for more effective evaluation of the 
fiscal requirements of the executive agen- 
cies of the Government of the United 
States was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
188 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 


“JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


“Sec. 138. (a) There is hereby created a 
joint service committee, to be known as the 
Joint Committee on the Budget (hereinafter 
in this section called the ‘joint committee’) 
to be composed of fourteen members as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) Seven members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate, four from the majority party and 
three from the minority party, to be chosen 
by such committee; and 

“(2) Seven members who are members of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, four from the ma- 
jority party and three from the minority 
party, to be chosen by such committee. 

“(b) No person shall continue to serve as 
& member of the joint committee after he 
has ceased to be a member of the committee 
from which he was chosen, except that the 
members chosen by the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
who have been reelected to the House of 
Representatives may continue to serve as 
members of the joint committee notwith- 
standing the expiration of the Congress. A 
vacancy in the joint committee shall not 
affect the power of the remaining members 
to execute the functions of the joint com- 
mittee, and shall be filled in the same man- 
ner as the original selection, except that 
(1) in case of a vacancy during an adjourn- 
ment or recess of Congress for a period of 
more than two weeks, the members of the 
joint committee who are members of the 
committee entitled to fill such vacancy may 
designate a member of such committee to 
serve until his successor is chosen by such 
committee, and (2) in the case of a vacancy 
after the expiration of a Congress which 
would be filled from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives, 
the members of such committee who are 
continuing to serve as members of the joint 
committee, may designate a person who, im- 
mediately prior to such expiration, was a 
member of such committee and who is re- 
elected to the House of Representatives, to 
serve until his successor is chosen by such 
committee 
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“(c) The joint committee shall elect a 
chairman and vice chairman from among 
its members at the first regular meeting 
of each session: Provided, however, That dur- 
ing even years the chairman shall be se- 
lected from among the members who are 
Members of the House of Representatives 
and the vice chairman shall be selected from 
among the members who are Members of the 
Senate, and during odd years the chairman 
shall be selected from among the members 
who are Members of the Senate and the 
vice chairman shall be selected from among 
the members who are Members of the House 
of Representatives. 

“(d) The joint committee may make such 
rules respecting its organization and pro- 
cedures as it deems necessary: Provided, how- 
ever, That no measure or recommendation 
shall be reported from the joint committee 
unless a majority of the committee assent. 

“(e) It shall be the duty of the joint 
committee— 

“(1)(A) to inform itself on all matters 
relating to the annual budget of the agen- 
cies of the United States Government, in- 
cluding analytical, investigative, audit, and 
other reports on Federal operations pre- 
pared by the General Accounting Office pur- 
suant to section 312 of the Budget and 
Accounting Act, 1921, the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act, and section 206 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
and by other Federal agencies; (B) to pro- 
vide the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives and the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the Senate with 
such information on items contained in 
such budget, and the justifications submit- 
ted in support thereof, as may be necessary 
to enable said committees to give adequate 
consideration thereto; (C) to consider the 
President’s messages on the state of the 
Union and the Economic Report, to consider 
all information relating to estimated reve- 
nues, including revenue estimates of the 
Department of the Treasury and the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
to consider essential programs, and to con- 
sider changing economic conditions; and 
(D) to report to the Appropriations Com- 
mittees of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate its findings with respect to 
budget estimates and revisions in appropria- 
tions required to hold expenditures to the 
minimum consistent with the requirements 
of Government operations and national 
security; 

“(2) to recommend to the appropriate 
standing committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate such changes in 
existing laws as may effect greater efficiency 
and economy in government; 

(3) to make such reports and recom- 
mendations to any standing committee of 
either House of Congress or any subcom- 
mittee thereof on matters within the juris- 
diction of such standing committee relating 
to deviations from basic legislative authori- 
zation, or to appropriations approved by 
Congress which are not consistent with such 
basic legislative authorization, or to cut- 
backs in previously authorized programs 
which require appropriations, as may be 
deemed necessary or advisable by the joint 
committee, or as may be requested by any 
standing committee of either House of Con- 
gress or by any subcommittee thereof; 

““(4) to report to the Committees on Ap- 
propriations of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate at the beginning of each regu- 
lar session of the Congress the total estimated 
costs of all programs and projects authorized 
by the Congress, together with estimated 
costs of such programs and projects during 
the fiscal year underway, the ensuing fiscal 
year, and subsequent fiscal years, and to 
make such interim reports as may be deemed 
advisable. 
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“(f) The joint committee, or any sub- 
committee thereof, shall have power to hold 
hearings and to sit and act anywhere within 
or without the District of Columbia whether 
the Congress is in session or has adjourned 
or is in’ recess; to require by subpena or 
otherwise the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments; to administer oaths; to take testi- 
mony; to have printing and binding done; 
and to make such expenditures as it deems 
necessary to carry out its functions within 
the amount appropriated therefor. Subpenas 
Shall be issued under the signature of the 
chairman or vice chairman of the committee 
and shall be served by any person designated 
by them. The provisions of sections 102 
to 104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes 
(U.S.C., title 2, secs. 192-194) shall apply 
in the case of any failure of any witness to 
comply with any subpena or to testify when 
summoned under authority of this section. 

“(g) The joint committee shall have a staff 
director, an associate staff director, and such 
other professional, technical, clerical, and 
other employees, temporary or permanent, 
as may be necessary to carry out the duties 
of the joint committee. Such employees 
shall be employed without regard to the 
civil-service laws, and their compensation 
shall be fixed without regard to the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended. The staff 
director shall be appointed by and respon- 
sible to the members of the party of which 
the chairman of the joint committee is a 
member, and the associate staff director shall 
be appointed by and responsible to the mem- 
bers of the opposition party. No person shall 
be employed by the joint committee unless 
the members appointing him have favorably 
considered the data with respect to him sub- 
mitted by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion after a thorough investigation of his 
loyalty and security. 

“(h) The joint committee shall make 
available members of its staff to assist the 
staffs of the Committees on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives and of the 
Senate and the several subcommittees there- 
of during the periods when appropriation 
bills are pending. 

“(i) Professional and technical employees 
of the joint committee, upon the written au- 
thority of the chairman or vice chairman, 
shall have the right to examine the fiscal 
books, documents, papers, and reports of any 
agency of the United States Government 
within or without the District of Columbia, 
and data related to proposed appropriations 
incorporated in the annual budget ftrans- 
mitted by the President. 

“(j) The annual budget of the United 
States shall henceforth include a special 
analysis of all active long-term construction 
and development programs and projects au- 
thorized by the Congress, showing for each 
the total estimated cost and the actual or 
estimated expenditures during prior fiscal 
years, the current fiscal year, the ensuing 
fiscal year, and subsequent fiscal years. All 
grant-in-aid programs shall be included in 
this analysis, in a separate grouping, showing 
under the heading ‘Subsequent Fiscal Years’ 
for grants of indefinite duration the esti- 
mated annual cost for a ten-yeer period. 
Upon request of the joint committee, any 
agency shall submit to the Appropriations 
Committees of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate estimates for proposed appro- 
priations on an annual accrued expenditure 
basis. 

“(k) Qualified members of the staff of the 
Bureau of the Budget shali, at the request 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, or 
any subcommittee thereof, be assigned to at- 
tend executive sessions of the subcommittees 
of the Appropriations Committees and to ex- 
plain the content and basis of proposed 
appropriations. 
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“(1) The Comptroller General of the 
United States shall, at the request of the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Budget, make such investigations and re- 
ports with respect to any agency as will en- 
able such joint committee to give adequate 
consideration to items relating to such 
agency which are contained in the budget 
as submitted by the President, and the justi- 
fications submitted in support thereof; and, 
for this purpose, the Comptroller General is 
authorized to employ technical and pro- 
fessional personnel without regard to the 
civil service laws, rules, or regulations, and 
fix their compensation without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(m) When used in this section, the term 
‘agency’ means any executive department, 
commission, council, independent establish- 
ment, Government corporation, board, bu- 
reau, division, service, office, officer, authority, 
administration, or other establishment, in 
the executive branch of the Government. 
Such term includes the Comptroller General 
of the United States and the General Ac- 
counting Office, and includes any and all 
parts of the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia except the courts 
thereof. 

“(n) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this section. 
Appropriations for the expenses of the joint 
committee shall be disbursed by the Secre- 
tary of the Senate upon vouchers signed by 
the chairman or vice chairman.” 

Sec. 2. Section 133 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g)(1) All bills and joint resolutions 
authorizing appropriations reported from 
committees of the Senate or the House of 
Representatives shall be accompanied by re- 
ports in writing, which shall be printed; 
and there shall be included in each such 
report or in an accompanying document an 
estimate from the department or other 
agency of the legislative, executive, or judi- 
cial branch of the Government primarily 
concerned of the probable cost of carrying 
out the legislation proposed in such bill or 
resolution over the first five-year period of 
its operation or over the period of its oper- 
ation if such legislation will be effective 
for less than five years. If the chairman 
of the committee determines that no exist- 
ing department or agency is primarily con- 
cerned with the legislation, the estimate shall 
be made by the Bureau of the Budget. 

“(2) Estimates received from departments 
or agencies under this subsection may be 
submitted by the committees to the Bureau 
of the Budget for review, and such reviews, 
when practicable, shall be included in the 
reports or accompanying documents before 
said bills and joint resolutions are reported. 

“(3) The Joint Committee on the Budget 
shall maintain compilations of all such esti- 
mates and semiannually shall print those 
compilations (together with any comment 
of the Bureau of the Budget) for the infor- 
mation of the Congress.” 

Sec. 3. Section 139 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(e) The Joint Committee on the Budget 
is authorized to recommend that joint hear- 
ings be held by the Committees on Appropri- 
ations of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, and of subcommittees thereof; 
but such joint hearings shall not affect the 
power of the respective committees, and of 
subcommittees thereof, to conduct separate 
additional committee hearings, and shall not 
affect the independence of committee delib- 
erations and decision. The chairman of each 
such joint hearing shall be the chairman of 
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the Committee on Appropriations, or of the 
appropriate subcommittee thereof, of the 
House in which the bill is pending at the 
time of the hearing, and the vice chairman 
shall be the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the other House, or of the 
appropriate subcommittee thereof.” 





RESTRICTION ON CONVEYANCE OF 
SURPLUS LAND 


The bill (S. 537) to amend the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944 to revise a restric- 
tion on the conveyance of surplus land 
for historic-monument purposes was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the last 
clause of section 13(h)(2) of the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended (50 U.S.C. 
App. 1622(h)(2)), is amended by striking 
out the words “it was acquired by the United 
States at any time subsequent to January 
1, 1900”, and substituting the words “its 
historical significance relates to a period of 
time within the fifty years immediately pre- 
ceding the determination of suitability and 
desirability for such use.” 





ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS TO 
WITNESSES BY CERTAIN OFFI- 
CERS OF THE GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


The bill (S. 538) to amend section 205 
of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 to empower 
certain officers and employees of the 
General Services Administration to ad- 
minister oaths to witnesses was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, was read the third time, and 
passed as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
205 of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 486) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(i) If authorized by the Administrator, 
Officers and employees of the General Serv- 
ices Administration having investigatory 
functions are empowered, while engaged in 
the performance of their duties in conduct- 
ing investigations, to administer oaths to 
witnesses. Any statement given under oath 
before such officer or employee when certified 
to under his hand may be offered or used in 
any court of the United States without fur- 
ther proof of the identity or authority of 
such officer or employee, and such oath shall 
have like force and effect as if administered 
by a clerk of such court.”’ 





SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN NATIONALS 


The bill (S. 539) to make nationals, 
American and foreign, eligible for cer- 
tain scholarships under the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 32(b)(2) of the Surplus Property Act 
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of 1944 (58 Stat. 765, 782), as amended (50 
U.S.C. App., sec. 1641(b)(2)), is further 
amended by adding the words “or nationals” 
after the word “citizens” wherever it appears 
in such section. 





PAYMENT IN ADVANCE FOR RE- 
QUIRED PUBLICATIONS 


The bill (S. 540) to authorize agencies 
of the Government of the United States 
to pay in advance for required publica- 
tions, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act of June 12, 1930 (46 Stat. 580), is amend- 
ed by (1) inserting after the word “subscrip- 
tion’ the words “or other’’, and (2) deleting 
the words “and other periodicals” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words “period- 
icals, and other publications”’. 

Sec. 2. The following parts of Acts and all 
amendments thereto are repealed: 

(1) The proviso to the paragraph headed 
“General Expenses, Library” under the cap- 
tion “Library, Department of Agriculture” 
in the Act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 1054); 

(2) The first proviso to the paragraph 
headed “Regular Supplies, Quartermaster 
Corps”’ in the Act of April 27, 1914 (38 Stat. 
362); 

(3) The first parenthetical phrase under 
the caption “Pay, Miscellaneous’”’ in the Act 
of March 3, 1915 (38 Stat. 929); 

(4) Section 5 of the Act of March 4, 1915 
(38 Stat. 1049); 

(5) The tenth paragraph under the cap- 
tion “United States Veterans’ Bureau” in 
the Act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 533). 





APPOINTMENT OF NONUNIFORMED 
SPECIAL POLICEMEN 


The bill (S. 541) to amend the act 
of June 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 281), to em- 
power the Administrator of General 
Services to appoint nonuniformed spe- 
cial policemen was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, was 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of June 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 281), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 5. Officials or employees of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration who have been 
duly authorized to perform investigative 
functions may be empowered by the Admin- 
istrator of General Services, or officials of 
General Services Administration duly au- 
thorized by him, to act as nonuniformed 
special policemen in order to protect prop- 
erty under the charge and control of the 
General Services Administration and to carry 
firearms, whether on Federal property or in 
travel status. Such officials or employees 
who are empowered to act as nonuniformed 
special policemen shall have, while on real 
property under the charge and control of 
the General Services Administration, the 
power to enforce Federal law for the pro- 
tection of persons and property and the 
power to enforce rules and regulations made 
and published for such purposes by the 
Administrator or duly authorized officials 
of the General Services Administration. Any 
such special policeman may make arrests 
without warrant for any offense committed 
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upon such property if he has reasonable 
ground to believe (1) the offense constitutes 
a felony under the laws of the United States, 
and (2) that the person to be arrested is 
guilty of that offense.” 





PAYMENTS OF DECEASED MEMBERS’ 
FINAL ACCOUNTS 


The bill (S. 649) to amend section 714 
of title 32, United States Code, to au- 
thorize certain payments of deceased 
Members’ final accounts without the ne- 
cessity of settlement by General Account- 
ing Office, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services be discharged from 
the further consideration of House bill 
4327, and that the Senate proceed to its 
consideration at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4327) to amend section 714 of title 32, 
United States Code, to authorize certain 
payments of deceased Members’ final ac- 
counts without the necessity of settle- 
ment by General Accounting Office, and 
that the Senate proceed to consider it at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, S. 649 will be indefinitely post- 
poned. 





USE OF SURPLUS PERSONAL PROP- 
ERTY BY STATE DISTRIBUTION 
AGENCIES 


The bill (S. 796) so amend the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, so as to 
authorize the use of surplus personal 
property by State distribution agencies, 
and for other purposes was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
203(n) of the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949, as amended, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “In addition, under such co- 
operative agreements, and subject to such 
other conditions as may be imposed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
or the Director, Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, surplus property which the Ad- 
ministrator may approve for donation for 
use in any State for purposes of education, 
public health, or civil defense, or for research 
for any such purposes, pursuant to subsec- 
tion (j) (3) or (j) (4), may with the approval 
of the Administrator be made available to 
the State agency after a determination by 
the Secretary or the Director that such prop- 
erty is necessary to, or would facilitate, the 
effective operation of the State agency in per- 
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forming its functions. in connection with 
such program. . Upon a. determination by. the 
Secretary or the Director that such action is 
necessary to, or would facilitate, the effective 
use of such surplus property made available 
under the terms of a cooperative agreement, 
title thereto may with the approval of the 
Administrator be vested in the State agency.” 





HAWAII VOLCANOES NATIONAL 
PARK 


The bill (S. 1317) to change the desig- 
nation of that portion of the Hawaii Na- 
tional Park on the island of Hawaii, in 
the State of Hawaii, to the Hawaii Vol- 
canoes National Park, and for other 
purposes was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, ef- 
fective July 1, 1961, the portion of the Hawaii 
National Park situated on the island of 
Hawaii, established and administered pur- 
suant to the Act of August 1, 1916 (39 Stat. 
432), as amended and supplemented, shall 
be known as the Hawaii Volcanoes National 
Park. 





ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS TO REDUCE 
THE PUBLIC DEBT 


The bill (H.R. 311) to authorize the 
acceptance by the Government of gifts 
to be used to reduce the public debt was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I send to the desk perfecting amend- 
ments to the language of the committee 
bill and ask Senate concurrence in the 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 1, strike out “section 1” and insert 
“the first section of this Act”. 

On page 3, line 4, strike out “pro- 
ceeds of the redemption, or sale, of any 
such gift” and insert “proceeds of such 
gift, or the proceeds of the redemption 
or sale of such gift, as the case may 
be’. ‘ 

On page 3, line 19, strike out “the 
Act” and insert “this Act’. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
occasionally the U.S. Goverment receives 
gifts of money or other property made 
on the condition that the gift be used to 
reduce the public debt. However, the 
Treasury Department has no specific 
authority to use gifts it receives in this 
manner, and questions could be raised by 
other possible claimants of the property 
as to whether the Government was ful- 
filling the conditions of the gift. The 
Treasury in the absence of specific di- 
rections to the contrary has been treat- 
ing gifts the United States receives for 
the purpose of reducing the public debt 
as unconditional gifts and depositing 
them in the general fund of the 
Treasury. 

This bill specifically authorizes the 
Secretary of the Treasury to accept gifts 
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of money, obligations of the United 
States, or other intangible personal 
property—such as stocks or securities— 
which are made on the sole condition 
that they are to be used to retire the 
public debt. In the case of the obliga- 
tions of the United States, the obliga- 
tions would be canceled or retired. 

In the case of other intangible per- 
sonal property the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to convert this 
property into money at the best terms 
available. The same authorization is 
also made in the case of the Admin- 
istrator of General Services with respect 
to the gifts of property he receives. 
This would, of course, permit such agen- 
cies to withhold receipts from the sale 
of such property to the extent necessary 
to meet expenses attributable to such 
sales. 

It provides for the deposit of cash 
gifts, or proceeds from the sale of other 
gifts, in a special account on the books 
of the Treasury, and money in this ac- 
count is to be utilized to retire obliga- 
tions of the United States which are 
part of the public debt. 

The bill also provides that if any of 
the gifts accepted are subject to a gift 
or inheritance tax, the Secretary of the 
Treasury or the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services is to be authorized to pay 
this out of the proceeds of the gift or 
the proceeds received from the redemp- 
tion or sale of such gift, as the case 
may be. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

Amendments were ordered to be en- 
EE eens aitd aeons one 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 





DUTY-FREE IMPORTS OF 
PHILIPPINE TOBACCO 


The bill (H.R. 4940) relating to duty- 
free imports of Philippine tobacco was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill H.R. 4940 would limit im- 
ports of certain Philippine tobaccos that 
may be charged to the United States 
duty-free quota, to those tobacco ex- 
ports licensed by the Philippine Govern- 
ment for charge against the quota. 

When the Philippines were granted 
their independence the agreement with 
that country called for a gradual im- 
position of import restrictions so that 
by 1974 our commercial relations will be 
on the same basis as with all other coun- 
tries. 

A duty-free quota of 6,500,000 pounds 
of filler and scrap tobacco was granted, 
this quota to be reduced year by year 
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until by 1974 it will cease to exist. In 
order to make the transition orderly, the 
Philippine Government has granted 
licenses for the export of tobaccos under 
that quota. 

The intent of that Government has 
been circumvented by some who pur- 
chase Philippine tobaccos for shipment 
to other countries where no quota reg- 
ulations exist, then transshipping that 
tobacco to the United States. The 
charge of this tobacco against the quota 
results in a reduction in the duty-free 
quantities which the licensed exporters 
in the Philippines might otherwise ship 
to the United States and enter duty free. 

This practice has been upsetting to the 
Philippine Government and to the to- 
bacco growers of that country as well 
as to the regular market in the United 
States. The bill would allow imports 
under the quota to come in only if certi- 
fied and licensed by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment for shipment under that quota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
—— is on the third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 

ing, was read the third time, and passed. 





RESTORATION TO INDIAN TRIBES 
OF PAYMENTS OF TRIBAL TRUST 
FUNDS 


The bill (S. 1768) to provide for the 
restoration to Indian tribes of unclaimed 
per capita and the individual payments 
of tribal trust funds was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That un- 
less otherwise specifically provided by law, 
the share of an individual member of an 
Indian tribe or group in a per capita or other 
distribution, individualization, segregation, 
or proration of Indian tribal or group funds 
held in trust by the United States, or in an 
annuity payment under a treaty, heretofore 
or hereafter authorized by law, shall be re- 
stored to tribal ownership if for any reason 
such share cannot be paid to the individual 
entitled thereto and remains unclaimed for 
a period of six years from the date of the 
administrative directive to make the pay- 
ment, or one year from the date of this Act, 
whichever occurs later: Provided, That if 
such individual is a member of an Indian 
tribe or group that has no governing body 
recognized by the Secretary of the Interior 
as authorized to act on behalf of the tribe or 
group, such unpaid share shall be regarded 
as not capable of restoration to a tribal 
or group entity and shall be deposited in 
the general fund of the Treasury of the 
United States. 





DOCUMENTATION AND  INSPEC- 
TION OF VESSELS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1222) relating to documentation 
and inspection of vessels of the United 
States, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Commerce, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “be’’, to strike out “subject to 
inspection, solely because such vessel 
takes on board on the high seas and 
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transports without charge to a port of 
the United States the catch of another 
fishing vessel of the United States” and 
insert “considered as engaged in the 
transportation of freight for hire, solely 
because such vessel occasionally takes 
on board on the high seas and transports 
without a monetary consideration to a 
port of the United States, the catch of 
another fishing vessel of the United 
States’, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the laws of the United States re- 
lating to documentation and inspection of 
vessels of the United States, a vessel enrolled 
and licensed, or licensed as a vessel of the 
United States to engage in the fishery, shall 
not be deemed to be used in employment for 
which not licensed, and considered as 
engaged in the transportation of freight for 
hire, solely because such vessel occasionally 
takes on board on the high seas and trans- 
ports without a monetary consideration to 
a port of the United States, the catch of 
another fishing vessel of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 





PARTICIPATION BY NATIONAL 
GUARD IN REENACTMENT OF 


BATTLE OF FIRST MANASSAS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1342) to provide that participa- 
tion by members of the National Guard 
in the reenactment of the Battle of First 
Manassas shall be held and considered to 
be full-time training duty under section 
503 of title 10, United States Code, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Armed 
Services, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 7, after the name “Manassas”, to 
strike out “or in any other historical 
reenactment, pageant, or ceremony of- 
ficially sanctioned or sponsored by the 
Civil War Centennial Commission (pur- 
suant to its authority under the Act 
of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 626)),”, 
and on page 2, line 6, after the word 
“duty”, to insert “under a call or order 
to perform training’’; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
any member of the Army National Guard of 
the United States or the Air National Guard 
of the United States who, in his status as 
a member of the National Guard, voluntarily 
participates in the reenactment of the Battle 
of First Manassas shall, while participating 
in and while proceeding directly to and from 
any such reenactment, pageant, or ceremony, 
be held and considered to be engaged in full- 
time training duty under a call or order to 
perform training under the provisions of sec- 
tion 503 of title 32, United States Code; but 
no such member shall be entitled to any 
pay or allowances from the Federal Govern- 
ment on account of his participation in any 
such reenactment, pageant, or ceremony. 

(b) With respect to the transportation of 
members described in subsection (a) of this 
section, maximum utilization shall be made 
of transportation facilities issued to National 
Guard units by the Federal Government, and 
in any case in which such facilities are in- 
adequate for such purpose, transportation 
facilities of the Armed Forces may be used 
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to the extent deemed practicable by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to provide that participation by 
members of the National Guard in the 
reenactment of the Battle of First Ma- 
nassas shall be held and considered to be 
full-time training duty under section 
503 of title 32, United States Code, and 
for other purposes. 





PLUMBERS UNION LOCAL NO. 12 
PENSION FUND 


The bill (H.R. 1877) relating to the ef- 
fective date of the qualification of 
Plumbers Union Local No. 12 pension 
fund as a qualified trust under section 
401(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments, on page 2, 
after line 8, to insert a new section, as 
foilows: 


Sec. 2. (a) Section 809(d)(11) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
deductions in computing gain from opera- 
tions in the case of certain mutualization 
distributions) is amended by striking out 
“in 1958 and 1959” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “in 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961”. 

(b) Section 809(g)(3) of such Code (re- 
lating to application of section 815 to cer- 
tain mutualization distributions) is amend- 
ed by striking out “in 1959” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “in 1959, 1960, or 1961”. 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 
(a) and (b) shall apply to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1959. 


And, after line 20, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


Sec. 3. (a) Paragraph 1102(b) of the Tar- 
iff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U.S.C. 1001; 
par. 1102), is amended by striking out “Cash- 
mere goat,” and by inserting after “other 
like animals” the following: “(including hair 
of animals like the Cashmere goat)”’. 

(b) Paragraph 1102 of such Act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subparagraph: 

“(c) Hair of the Cashmere goat, in the 
grease or washed, 18 cents per pound of 
clean content; scoured, 21 cents per pound 
of clean content; on the skin, 16 cents per 
pound of clean content; sorted, or matchings, 
if not scoured, 19 cents per pound of clean 
content.” 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to articles entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption, on or 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 
and to articles covered by entries or with- 
drawals which have not been liquidated or 
the liquidation of which has not become 
final on such date of enactment. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
H.R. 1877, as passed by the House, pro- 
vided for the retroactive qualification un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code of the 
Plumbers Union, Local No. 12, pension 
fund, Boston, Mass., for the period prior 
to June 3, 1959, the day it qualified un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code. Last 
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year in Public Law 86-781 and Public 
Law 86-779 Congress approved similar 
retroactive qualifications of seven other 
negotiated pension plans. This plan had 
not been brought to the attention of 
Congress in time to have been covered 
by the 1960 legislation. The bill per- 
mits contributions to the fund by em- 
ployers to be deductible for Federal 
income tax purposes and insures tax ex- 
emption of income earned by the fund 
during the period mentioned. 

Two amendments were added to the 
pill by the Committee on Finance. The 
first amendment, offered by Senator 
WILLIAMS, continues for 2 years, 1960 and 
1961, the provision in the Life Insurance 
Company Income Tax Act of 1959 which 
permitted certain stock companies which 
had adopted a plan of mutualization 
prior to January 1, 1958, to deduct 
amounts expended in redeeming their 
outstanding stock from their sharehold- 
ers in compliance with the plan of mu- 
tualization. It has developed that at 
least one such mutualized company was 
unable to complete its plan of mutual- 
ization within the period provided in the 
1959 act. For this reason, your com- 
mittee deemed it advisable to extend the 
period for 2 years, 1960 and 1961. 

The other amendment approved by 
the Committee on Finance was offered 
by Senator McCartuy. It provides for 
reduced tariffs in the case of cashmere 
goat hair. The reduced tariffs provided 
by this bill are the same as those which 
were in effect under the trade agree- 
ment with Iran until the termination 
of that agreement. There is no known 
commercial production of cashmere in 
the United States. Further it does not 
appear that imported cashmere is com- 
peting with domestically produced 
sheep’s wool and mohair. The reduced 
tariff provided by this amendment will 
apply to cashmere hair regardless of 
where in the world it was produced. 

Mr. President, I have an amendment 
to the bill. The amendment is similar 
in purpose to the original House passed 
bill. It provides that the pension fund 
of the Composition Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers Association, Local 
Union No. 8, New York City, shall be 
deemed to have been qualified under the 
Internal Revenue Code for the period 
prior to November 24, 1958, the date on 
which it was held by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to be qualified. Like the 
House version of H.R. 1877, this fund 
was not brought to the attention of the 
Congress in time to be included in the 
1960 legislation. The amendment per- 
mits income-tax deduction for contri- 
butions by employers and provides tax 
exemption for income earned by the 
trust. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Lecistative CLterkK. At the end of 
the bill to add the following new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 4. The pension fund of the slate, tile, 
and roofing industry in New York City, which 
was created as a result of an agreement be- 
tween the Composition Roofers, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers Association, Local Union 
Numbered 8, and several employer associa- 
tions and other individual employers in the 
industry, and which has been held by the 
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Internal Revenue Service to constitute a 
qualified trust under section 401(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and to be 
exempt from taxation under section 501(a) 
of such Code, shall be held and considered 
to have been a qualified trust under such 
section 401(a) and to be exempt from taxa- 
tion under such section 501(a), for the pe- 
riod beginning July 1, 1957, and ending No- 
vember 24, 1958, but only if it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate that the trust has 
not in this period been operated in a man- 
ner which would jeopardize the interest of 
its beneficiaries. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
‘‘An act relating to the effective date of 
the qualification of Plumbers Union Lo- 
cal No. 12 pension fund as a qualified 
trust under section 401 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, and for other 
purposes.” 





BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 





COMMISSION ON PROBLEMS OF 
SMALL TOWNS AND RURAL COUN- 
TIES 


The bill (S. 1869) to provide for the 
establishment of a commission on prob- 
lems of small towns and rural counties 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION 


SecTION 1. There is hereby established a 
Commission to be known as the Commission 
on the Problems of Small Towns and Rural 
Counties (a small town being designated as 
having a population of less than ten thou- 
sand and a rural county being designated as 
having a population of less than fifty thou- 
sand) hereinafter referred to as the “Com- 
mission.” 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


SEc. 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of twenty members as follows: 

(1) Six appointed from the Senate by the 
President of the Senate, four from the ma- 
jority party and two from the minority 
party; 

(2) Six appointed from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, four from the majority 
party and two from the minority party; and 
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(3) Eight appointed by the President of 
the United States as follows; 

{A) Two from among the heads of Federal 
departments and agencies; 

(B) Two from among the Governors of 
States having problems affecting small 
towns, not more than one from the same 
political party; 

(C) Two from among the mayors of small 
towns in the United States, not more than 
one from the same political party; and 

(D) Two from among the elected officials 
of rural counties in the United States, not 
more than one from the same political party. 

(b) The members of the Commission shall 
select a Chairman from among such members 
from the Congress, and a Vice Chairman 
from among such members from the House 
of Congress other than that of the Chairman. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(d) Twelve members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum, but a lesser num- 
ber may conduct hearings. 

(e) Service of an individual as a member 
of the Commission or employment of an 
individual by the Commission as an attorney 
or expert in any business or professional 
field, on a part-time or full-time basis, with 
or without compensation, shall not be con- 
sidered as service or employment bringing 
such individual within the provisions of sec- 
tion 281, 283, 284, 434, or 1914 of title 18 of 
the United States Code, or section 190 of the 
Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 99). 


DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) The Commission shall make a 
full and complete investigation and study of 
Federal policies and programs relating to the 
needs and problems of the Nation's small- 
town and rural county areas for the purpose 
of determining— 

(1) the present and prospective needs of 
the Nation’s smalltown and rural county 
areas for public services, including but not 
limited to planning, highways, water re- 
sources, recreation facilities, prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, municipal and county 
financing, and business expansion, including 
ways and means to induce new business to 
smalltown and rural county areas; 

(2) the capabilities of State, county, and 
local governments to meet such needs; 

(3) the extent to which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is assisting small towns and rural 
counties in meeting such needs; 

(4) means for improved coordination of 
Federal, State, county, and local policies and 
programs that affect small towns and rural 
counties; 

(5) possibilities available to the Federal 
Government to assist small towns and rural 
counties economically through a wider dis- 
persal of Government procurement opera- 
tions and in the location of Federal fa- 
cilities; and 

(6) such other matters as may be of assist- 
ance in solving the various problems of, and 
promoting the social and economic well- 
being of, the Nation’s small-town and rural 
county areas. 

(b) The Commission shall submit to the 
President and to the Congress on or before 
February 1, 1963, its findings and recom- 
mendations; and the Commission may also 
from time to time make to the President 
such interim reports as the President may 
request or as the Commission cdeems appro- 
priate. 

(c) The Commission shall cease to exist 
six months after submission to the President 
of its final report and recommendations. 

POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 

Sec. 4. (a) The Commission or, on the 
authorization of the Commission, any two 
or more members thereof, may, for the pur- 
poses of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, hold such hearings and sit and act at 
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such times and places, administer such oaths, 
and require, by subpena or otherwise, the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses, 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents as the Commission or such sub- 
committee may deem advisable. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
Chairman of the Commission, or any duly 
designated member, and may be served by 
any person designated by such Chairman 
or member. The provisions of sections 102 to 
104, inclusive, of the Revised Statutes (2 
U.S.C. 192-194), shall apply in the case of 
any failure of any witness to comply with 
any subpena or to testify when summoned 
under authority of this section. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure from any department, agency, or inde- 
pendent instrumentality of the executive 
branch of the Government any information 
it deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this Act; and each such department 
agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
and directed to furnish such information to 
the Commission, upon request made by the 
Chairman, or the Vice Chairman when acting 
as Chairman. 


APPROPRIATIONS, EXPENSES, AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 5. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 

(b) Members of the Commission shall re- 
ceive no compensation for their services as 
such, but shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred in the performance of duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(c) The Commission may appoint and fix 
the compensation of such employees as it 
deems advisable without regard to the pro- 
visions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(ad) The Commission may procure, by con- 
tract or otherwise, the services of public 
or private organizations or institutions. 


The preamble was agreed to. 





ASSISTANCE TO REPATRIATED 
AMERICAN NATIONALS 


The bill (S. 1229) to authorize the de- 
velopment of plans and arrangements 
for the provision of emergency assistance 
and the provision of such assistance to 
repatriated American nationals without 
available resources, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, was read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act be cited as the “Emergency Repatriation 
Assistance Act of 1961”. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLANS 


Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, after consultation with 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of 
Defense, shall develop plans and make ar- 
rangements for providing temporary assist- 
ance within the United States to United 
States nationals and to dependents of 
United States nationals, if they (1) are 
identified by the Department of State as 
having returned, or been repatriated or 
otherwise brought, to the United States be- 
cause of the destitution of the United States 
national or the illness of such national or 
any of his dependents or because of war, 
threat of war, invasion, or similar crisis, and 
(2) are without available resources. 

(b) Such plans shall include provision for 
reimbursement to the United States by the 
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recipients of the temporary assistance to 
cover the cost thereof, except in any class 
or classes of cases, set forth in regulations of 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (hereinafter in this Act referred to as 
the “Secretary”), in which, in his judgment, 
such cost is not readily allocable to the in- 
dividual recipient, such cost is so small as to 
make its recovery uneconomical, or recovery 
of such cost is for other reasons impractical, 
and except in cases in which the claim for 
such reimbursement is waived by the Secre- 
tary. in whole or in part, for good cause 
determined in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by him. 


PROVISION OF ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
provide temporary assistance within the 
United States to individuals specified in 
section 2(a). To the extent feasible, such 
assistance shall be provided in accordance 
with the plans developed pursuant to section 
2 as modified from time to time by the 
Secretary. 

(b) The Secretary may provide such as- 
sistance directly or through utilization of 
the services and facilities of appropriate 
public or private agencies and organizations, 
in accordance with agreements. Section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (41 
U.S.C. 5), shall not be applicable to any such 
agreement. An agreement with any such 
agency or organization under this subsection 
shall provide for payment to it, in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, as may be deter- 
mined by the Secretary, of an amount equal 
to the cost to such agency or organization of 
carrying out the agreement. Such amount 
shall be determined by such statistical sam- 
pling, or other method as may be provided 
in the agreement. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 4. For purposes of this Act, the term 
“temporary assistance” means money pay- 
ments, medical care, temporary billeting, 
transportation, and other goods and services 
necessary for the health or welfare of indi- 
viduals (including guidance, counseling, and 
other welfare services) furnished to them 
within a period of not to exceed one year 
after the month following the month in 
which the recipient returns, or is repatriated 
or otherwise brought, as the case may be, 
to the United States. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare such sums as the Congress 
may determine for carrying out the purposes 
of this Act. 





COMMISSION ON NOXIOUS AND OB- 
SCENE MATTERS AND MATERIALS 


The bill (S. 162) creating a commis- 
sion to be known as the Commission on 
Noxious and Obscene Matters and Ma- 
terials was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. FONG. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. MUNDT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I was in the cloakroom, an- 
swering a telephone call, at the time 
when Calendar No. 255, Senate bill 162, 
was before the Senate, during the call 
of the calendar. This bill proposes the 
creation of a Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials. The bill 
was introduced by me, with the cospon- 
sorship of a large number of Senators 
on both sides of the aisle. 


The 
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The bill deals with one of the most 
pernicious problems which confronts us 
on the domestic scene; it. deals with 
probably the most repulsive and repug- 
nant racket in this country—namely, the 
publication and distribution of salacious 
materials designed to corrupt the youth 
of America. This has a direct contribu- 
tory influence on the great wave of juve- 
nile delinquency which all of us deplore. 
I suspect that next to the narcotics 
racket, this one has done more to spawn 
criminals and to create crime than has 
any other influence in our country. 

So, Mr. President, I regret very much 
that an objection was filed, so that the 
bill did not pass today, because time is 
running against us, and we cannot afford 
to permit lives to be ruined while Con- 
gress makes up its mind about what to 
do in this important field, where nothing 
effective has been done for some time. 

At the last session, the Senate passed 
the bill, but did so at a very late hour in 
the session—in fact, so tardily that the 
House of Representatives did not have 
time to act on the bill during that session. 
I do not propose to let this happen again. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I sincerely 
hope that at the next call of the calendar 
the bill will be passed. But if objection 
is then made, I now serve notice on the 
Senate—and in this connection I shall 
consult the leadership, and I am sure 
the leadership will cooperate—that I will 
then move that the bill be considered by 
the Senate. I feel such action on my 
part will be necessary to assure that 
the Senate can then take the time to de- 
bate the bill and to discuss the problems 
in connection with it, in order to be sure 
that passage of the bill will occur in 
sufficient time this year, so that Con- 
gress will not adjourn before the enact- 
ment of this important legislation. 





ISSUANCE OF GOLD MEDAL TO 
BOB HOPE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 88) authoriz- 
ing the issuance of a gold medal to Bob 
Hope, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
with an amendment, on page 3, line 1, 
after the word “President.”, to insert 
“There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $2,500 for this 
purpose.”, so as to make the joint reso- 
lution read: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President is 
authorized to present in the name of the 
people of the United States of America a 
gold medal of appropriate design to Bob 
Hope in recognition of his aforesaid services 
to his country and to the cause of world 
peace. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
such a medal to be struck and furnished to 
the President. There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $2,500 for this 
purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution, as amended, was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
FOR GRAPES AND PLUMS 


The bill (S. 1462) to amend the act of 
September 2, 1960, in order to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to establish 
minimum standards of quality for any 
variety of grapes and plums covered by 
such act, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act of September 2, 1960 
(74 Stat. 734), is amended by (1) inserting 
“of any variety” immediately after “any 
grapes or plums”, and (2) inserting “for 
such variety” immediately after ‘estab- 
lished”’. 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary may, by regulation, 
exempt from compliance with the provisions 
of this Act (1) any variety or varieties of 
grapes and plums, and (2) the shipment of 
such minimum quantities of grapes and 
plums to any foreign country as he may 
prescribe.” 





AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMUNITY ACT OF 1955 


The bill (S. 1622) to amend the Atomic 
Energy Community Act of 1955 was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955 is 
amended in the following respect: Amend 
section 53c. by striking therefrom the words 
“one year” and substituting in place thereof 
the words “ninety days’’. 





CONSTRUCTION OF COMMUNITY 
SUPPORT FACILITIES AT LOS 
ALAMOS COUNTY, N. MEX. 


The bill (S. 1941) to authorize con- 
struction of community support facili- 
ties at Los Alamos County, N. Mex., was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Atomic Energy Commission is authorized 
with funds presently available or otherwise 
made available to it to construct (under the 
applicable provisions of chapter 14 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended) 
community support facilities at White Rock, 
Los Alamos County, New Mexico, at a total 
cost not to exceed $300,000, and for that 
purpose there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION AND 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 25) concerning the enforcement in 
certain States of the Constitution and 
laws for the protection of individual 
rights was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The con- 
current resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (H.R. 5954) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Office 
Departments, and the Tax Court of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes was 
announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

That completes the call of the cal- 
endar. 





IMPORTATION OF AMERICAN FARM 
LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the underemployment and un- 
employment of our domestic farmwork- 
ers are of paramount concern to our new 
administration. They are also of para- 
mount concern to the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor, which has been study- 
ing these and related farmworker prob- 
lems to determine the feasibility of es- 
tablishing a national program to meet 
the critical needs in this area. My work 
with these problems, as chairman of this 
subcommittee, has convinced me that one 
of the most urgent problems facing agri- 
cultural workers generally, and migra- 
tory agricultural workers particularly, is 
the effect of the Mexican national im- 
portation program on the employment 
opportunities of domestic agricultural 
workers. 

In 1951, shortly after the beginning of 
the Korean conflict, the Congress enacted 
Public Law 78, which provides for the im- 
portation of Mexican nationals for the 
purpose of temporary agricultural em- 
ployment in the United States. Public 
Law 78, generally known today as the 
bracero program, was intended as an 
emergency measure to meet labor short- 
ages during the Korean crisis. Our ex- 
perience in this area strongly suggests 
that the efficacy of Public Law 78 in sup- 
plementing our farm labor force is far 
overshadowed by its limiting effect on the 
employment opportunities of our own do- 
mestic farmworkers. The national crisis 
and the resulting shortages, which Pub- 
lic Law 78 was designed to meet, no 
longer exist. But Public Law 78 con- 
tinues to supplement our domestic farm 
labor force to a far greater extent than 
is now economically practical or neces- 
sary. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg 
has estimated that underemployment in 
rural areas is equivalent to 1,400,000 fully 
unemployed workers. Despite this high 
rate of underemployment, 315,000 Mexi- 
can nationals were imported into the 
United States last year under the pro- 
visions of Public Law 78. From this high 
rate of rural underemployment among 
our own citizens, it logically follows that 
many jobs performed by braceros could 
well have been performed by domestic 
farmworkers. 

As if this situation were not in itself 
serious enough, we are faced with the 
irony that Public Law 78 gives better 
‘protection to Mexican national farm 
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laborers than we now accord our own 
citizens engaged in agricultural work. 
The contract governing the employment 
of braceros provides them with work- 
men’s compensation, free housing while 
at employment centers, free transporta- 
tion from Mexican migrant stations to 
reception centers in the United States, 
guarantees of minimum work periods, 
and guarantees of wages not less than 
the prevailing wages paid to domestic 
farmworkers for similar work within the 
area of employment. 

This extremely unfortunate and unde- 
sirable situation convinces me that Pub- 
lic Law 78 should not be extended unless 
measures are provided to prevent its 
effect of limiting the employment oppor- 
tunities of our domestic farmworkers. 
I am confident that the Senate in its 
wisdom will arrive at a solution to the 
problems in this area which will be in the 
best intrests of all concerned. 

A bill, S. 1129, closely related to the 
heart of this problem, is now pending 
before the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor. This bill, which is designed to 
stabilize and insure an adequate, well- 
trained domestic farm labor force, would 
provide for improved programs of re- 
cruitment, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of domestic agricultural workers 
and assurances and guarantees respect- 
ing the rights and obligations of agri- 
cultural employers and employees using 
the recruitment program. The creation 
of a more stable and efficient domestic 
farm labor force would have a tendency 
to alleviate the adverse effects of Public 
Law 78 on our domestic farmworkers 
and, in so doing, would probably de- 
crease the need for imported Mexican 
farmworkers. 

Because of the sensitive and complex 
issues which have arisen regarding Pub- 
lic Law 78, it was with no little interest 
that I noted a letter by the Honorable 
JEFFERY COHELAN, the distinguished 
Representative from California’s Sev- 
enth District, which was published in the 
Washington Post on May 21. 

In discussing the disadvantage do- 
mestic farmworkers suffer from the ef- 
fects of Public Law 78, Representative 
COHELAN points out that— 

There is a basic inconsistency in the fact 
that the imported Mexican farmworkers are 
guaranteed wages and working conditions 
which our own farmworkers are not re- 
ceiving. 


Private individuals are also voicing 
concern over the undesirable effects of 
Public Law 78 on domestic farmworkers. 
Miss Fay Bennett, executive secretary of 
the National Sharecroppers’ Fund, Inc., 
is one of the most interested and knowl- 
edgeable persons in the field of farm 
labor problems. In a letter to the New 
York Times dated May 11, 1961, Miss 
Bennett sets forth several of the adverse 
effects of Public Law 78, including the 
fact that the program has a direct, de- 
pressant effect on domestic farmwork- 
ers’ wages: 

Its impact on American farmworkers, al- 
ready among the lowest paid, least protected, 
and most underemployed members of our 
society, has been disastrous. In heavy 
bracero-using parts of Arkansas farm wages 
are as low as 35 cents an hour; in parts of 
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Texas 45 cents. Domestic farmworkers are 
forced to migrate to find higher wages. 


That such conditions are allowed to 
exist is altogether inconsistent with 
every principle of American government. 
Moreover, providing foreign workers bet- 
ter protections than we accord American 
citizens raises the serious question of 
whether the rights and privileges of 
American citizenship are indeed as valu- 
able and as meaningful as we have long 
voiced to ourselves and to the world. 

Because the letters of Representative 
CoHELAN and Miss Bennett highlight sev- 
eral of the more important aspects of the 
need for revision of Public Law 78, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE BRACEROS PROBLEM 

In his letter of May 15, my distinguished 
colleague, CHARLES TEAGUE of the 13th Cali- 
fornia District, defended the Mexican farm 
labor importation program as an antiwetback 
measure and a boon to the small farmers of 
the United States. He declared, further, 
that the amendments to the program pro- 
posed by the Kennedy administration— 
amendments designed to protect American 
farmworkers from unfair competition due 
to the mass importation of Mexican labor— 
are unnecessary. 
Mr. TEAGUE represents a California district 
where braceros (imported Mexican nation- 
als) are used in great numbers. 

Although the Mexican farm labor program 
was not intended to displace domestic work- 
ers or to depress their wages, these results 
in fact have occurred. Department of Labor 
studies demonstrate conclusively that wages 
in the majority of areas where Mexican farm 
laborers are employed have not kept pace 
with the rise of farm wages nationally. In 
1960 while over 300,000 Mexicans were im- 
ported into this country to work in the fields 
of California, Texas, New Mexico and Arkan- 
sas, thousands of American farmworkers 
took to the road hunting jobs which would 
pay a living wage. 

Purthermore, there is a basic 
in the fact that the imported Mexican farm- 
workers are teed wages and working 
conditions which our own farmworkers are 
not . 
Mr. Teacur attempts to justify the pro- 
gram on the basis that it is an antiwetback 
measure. He states that if the program were 
terminated, Mexican workers would enter 
the country illegally and be employed on 
American farms. This is more of a threat 
than an argument. Mr. TEAGUE’s growers 
are telling the U.S. Government that if it 
reduces the number of braceros available for 
work on U.S. farms, they will hire Mexicans 
who enter the country illegally. Turning 
logic upside down, Mr. TEacus says that the 
best way to cure the wetback problem is to 
legalize the wetbacks. 

I believe that if the Immigration and 
Naturalization Services is not adequate to 
the task of policing the Mexican border, it 
should be strengthened. I believe further, 
that if growers, or any other employers, pre- 
sume to break our Nation’s immigration laws 
by harboring and trafficking in wetbacks, 
they should be punished under the provi- 
sions of the Wetback Control Act of 1952. 

Mr. TraGue also contends that Public Law 
78 is of inestimable help to the small farmer; 
indeed that many small farmers would be 
forced out of business if the program were 
terminated. On this question I would like 
to quote from a speech made in the House 
of Representatives by Representative MeEr- 
win Coap, Democrat, of Iowa, on May 3: 

“The bracero program may be of short- 
run value to those small growers who use 
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Mexican Iabor. It is questionable, however, 
whether the program is beneficial in the long 
run to these growers. Considerable evidence 
has been accumulated which shows that the 
availability of Mexican labor causes over- 
production and a resulting decline in the 
prices these small growers receive for their 
products. The large grower who is able to 
increase his acreage—usually at the expense 
of the small grower who has been forced out 
of business—is not affected by this decline 
in prices.” 

I am certain that Mr. Treacue is aware of 
the fact. that the bracero program is of no 
benefit whatsoever to those small farmers 
who hire no labor a* all (54 percent), and 
to those farmers who hire domestic labor 
exclusively (over 40 percent). Less than 
2 percent of allt American farmers hire 
Mexican labor. No doubt there are some 
small growers among this 2 percent but com- 
pared to the vast majority of growers who 
do not use foreign labor, they constitute a 
minuscule minority. 

Pirally, I would like to correct one state- 
ment made by Mr. Teacue. In the last 
paragraph of his letter he stated: “You will 
note the Department of Labor agrees that 
the legislation should be extended for 2 
years.” 

On April 24, Secretary of Labor Goldberg, 
speaking for the administration, said: “It is 
extremely important that the administra- 
tion's position be understood: We are against 
any extension of Public Law 78 without re- 
form.” 

It would be well for the proponents of 
Public Law 78 to consider all the ramifica- 
tions of Mr. Goldberg’s statement, and all 
aspects of this program. 

JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Representative, Seventh District, 
California. 


[From the New York Times, May 11, 1961] 


HrgInc MExIcCAN LABOR—BILL SETTING EmM- 
PLOYMENT TERMS FOR FARMWORKERS SupP- 
PORTED 


To the Eprror ofr THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

In his letter published May 9 Congress- 
man CHARLES M. Teacure defended the an- 
nual importation of hundreds of thousands 
of Mexican farmworkers (braceros) under 
Public Law 78. Since Congress will soon 
be asked to extend this program, we should 
like to point out a few of its many adverse 
effects, 

Its impact on American farmworkers, al- 
ready among the lowest paid, least protected, 
and most underemployed members of our 
society, has been disastrous. In heavy 
bracero-using parts of Arkansas farm wages 
are as low as 35 cents an hour; in parts of 
Texas 45 cents. Domestic farmworkers are 
forced to migrate to find higher wages. 

The program has similarly damaged the 
position of family farmers. Less than 2 per- 
cent of the Nation’s farmers hire Mexican 
workers. These farmers are typically large- 
scale operators and their use of low-cost im- 
ported labor gives them a considerable edge 
over the vast majority of family farmers who 
hire little or no labor, because it depresses 
the value of the labor performed by family 
farmers and often causes overproduction 
and a resulting decline in the market prices 
all farmers receive. 


REPORTS OF VIOLATIONS 


Contrary to Mr. TeaGue’s assurance, there 
are many reports of violations of the con- 
tract supposed to protect the Mexican 
workers, such as the following incident 
which occurred on April 20 in Arizona: 

In violation of the transportation regula- 
tions, between 150 and 199 braceros had 
beem packed into 2 substandard trucks. 
When 1 truck plowed into the other, 96 of 
these men were seriously injured. 

Some States, like Oregon and Washington, 
which formerly relied heavily on Mexican 
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braceros, no longer do so. They have found 
that by offering better wages and conditions 
for domestic workers, they can attract al) 
the domestic labor they need. 

Congressman MERWIN Coap’s bill (H.R. 
6032) is a modest proposal. It simply pro- 
vides that. wages offered by farmers who hire 
braceros keep pace with general increases in 
farm wages and that American farmworkers 
be offered conditions that are presently 
guaranteed Mexican workers by law. 

These reforms, endorsed by the Times in 
an editorial of May 3, were proposed by the 
Department of Labor and have the full back- 
ing of the National Catholic Welfare Con. 
ference, the National Council of Churches, 
the AFL-CIO, the National Parmers Union 
and others. 

Nonetheless the Coad bill faces an uphill 
fight. It is opposed by a strong conservative 
Democratic-Republican coalition. Only a 
strong show of public support to Congress 
can insure its passage and the defeat of a 
2-year extension without reform. Not to 
pass these reforms would be, in the words of 
Congressman Coap, “similar to the effect. of 
a boot applied to the head of a person who, 
through no fault of his own, is already 
groveling in the dirt.” 

Fay BENNETT, 
Executive Secretary, National Share- 
croppers Fund, Inc. 





FEES PROTESTED BY JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I call 
the attention of the Senate to an Asso- 
ciated Press article which was pub- 
lished in last Sunday’s New York Times 
and which I think warrants our close 
scrutiny. The article reports that the 
fees charged by the three psychiatrists 
who examined Bernard Goldfine were 
$4,400, payable in hard cash by the tax- 
payers of the United States. It goes 
on to report that a representative of the 
Justice Department testifying before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
called this fee “outrageous.” 

In light of the fact that there has 
been relatively little real public discus- 
sion of this allegation by the Depart- 
ment, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks so that the appropriate 
committees of the Senate, particularly 
the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, will be informed about this inci- 
dent. The Federal Government. should 
not overpay anybody, whether he be a 

workman on a missile site or a special 
consultant in a technical field. 

One possible approach, Mr. President, 
would be for the Justice Department to 
decline to pay an apparently exorbi- 
tant bill such as that submitted by the 
psychiatrists who examined Mr. Gold- 
fine. Thereupon, the appropriateness of 
the fees involved could be determined 
in the Court of Claims. I urge the Jus- 
tice Department to alert other Federal 
agencies and Departments to this prob- 
lem so that. the next such bill can be 
singled out and pursued as a test case 
before the court. The taxpayers’ stake 
in this situation warrants that it be 
pursued by the relevant. officials and 
committees of the Congress im order to 
determine, once and for all, whether the 
charges made in this and similar in- 
stances are reasonable and proper. 
Highway robbery cannot be condoned 
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by the Federal Government by whom- 
soever committed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Doctors CHARGED $4,400 FoR GOLDFINE 

MInvD TEST 

WASHINGTON, May 20.—The Government is 
paying outrageous fees for expert witnesses, 
including $4,400 to the psychiatrists who 
examined Bernard Goldfine, the Justice De- 
partment reports. 

The $4,400 went to three court-appointed 
psychiatrists who examined the Boston in- 
dustrialist twice to see if he was competent 
to stand trial on income tax evasion charges, 
a Department spokesman told Congress. 

The testimony of S. A. Andretta, Adminis- 
trative Assistant Attorney General, was made 
public today by a House appropriation sub- 
committee. 

“There are any number of instances where 
we have been charged $250 or $350 a day 
by psychiatrists and other experts,” Mr. 
Andretta said. “They probably spend 1 or 2 
hours in examination or 1 or 2 hours in 
court.” 





ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, as in 
years past, it is my privilege to call at- 
tention at this time to the celebration of 
Armenian Independence Day. 

Just 43 years ago, on May 28, 1918, the 
ancient and justly honored Armenian 
people established a free Republic in the 
land which they had long inhabited. 
History records that this laudable at- 
tempt at freedom had the support of 
Armenia’s older sister Republic, the 
United States. 

A little more than 2 years later, on 
December 2, 1920, the Republic of Ar- 
menia became the world’s first victim of 
Communist aggression. The small na- 
tion was reduced to subject status by her 
neighboring giant, Soviet Russia, and 
remains so to this day. 

However, the spirit of Armenian lib- 
erty is not dead. Many persons of Ar- 
menian descent, all over the world, con- 
tinue to celebrate the brief years when 
the homeland was an independent mem- 
ber of the family of nations. We in the 
United States, who are well acquainted 
with the sterling qualities of our citizens 
of Armenian descent, proudly join in 
this tribute to the aspirations of a free- 
dom-loving people. 





AMERICAN MEDICAL CENTER AT 
DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attorr] is unable 
to be in the Chamber at this moment. 
On his behalf, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the ConcRESSIONAL 
REcorD a statement which the Senator 
from Colorado intended to make and 
also the text of an address delivered by 
Representative Perer H. Dominick be- 
fore the annual convention of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the American 
Medical Center, in Washington, D.C., 
Sunday, May 21, 1961. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment and address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ALLOTT 
AMERICAN MEDICAL CENTER OF DENVER 


One of the great humanttarian organiza- 
tions of this country is the American Med- 
ical Center of Denver. This marvelous re- 
search and treatment center has contributed 
enormously to the battle against tubercu- 
losis; its fame is international. Now, the 
center has trained its sights on cancer. 
Patients of every race, creed or color are 
admitted to this institution for help and 
treatment. 

Recently, the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
American Medical Center—ladies from all 
parts of the Nation—met here in Washing- 
ton for their annual convention. These 
determined ladies have made a superior 
effort to raise funds for the center and its 
fight against cancer. Without help from 
organizations such as the American Cancer 
Society, the auxiliary has raised over 
$193,000 from private subscriptions so far 
this year, and they are still trying to raise 
more. 

I am proud to say that $25,000 of that 
money came from contributions from my 
own State of Colorado. And, I am also 
proud of the very intelligent and thought- 
provoking address made to the ladies’ con- 
vention by my great friend and most highly 
respected colleague, the Honorable Peter H. 
Dominick, who serves now with such out- 
standing distinction in the other body as 
the Representative from the Second District 
of Colorado. 


Appress or Hon. Peter H. Dominick, Mem- 
BER OF CONGRESS, TO THE ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY OF THE 
AMERICAN MEDICAL CENTER, IN WASHING- 
Ton, D.C., Sunpay, May 21, 1961 


Madam President and officers of the Na- 
tional Council of Auxiliaries, may I express 
my sincere appreciation to Judge and Mrs. 
FPinesilver for arranging with Mrs. Winocur 
for me to be here, and to enjoy your hos- 
pitality and the opportunity to meet with 
the presidents of your chapters from all over 
the country. You and your members have 
made possible one of the great contributions 
to medical care and medical research in our 
Nation. I am proud of the fact that the 
American Medical Center is located in my 
district. 

I am especially pleased to be afforded this 
opportunity to visit with you, as I feel a 
real identity of interest. My father worked 
tirelessly to revitalize and expand Roosevelt 
Hospital in New York City, and was in- 
strumental in getting its famous cobalt 
bank for the treatment of cancer. My 
brother is on the board of that hospital 
now. I concentrated in Colorado on mental 
health problems, and was a member of the 
board of one of our first clinics, while my 
cousin started one of the first medical clin- 
ics in Wyoming. 

In our somewhat uncertain world of pol- 
itics, these great humanitarian efforts by 
private citizens working for the sheer pleas- 
ure of being able to contribute a chance of 
healing, a chance of recovery from grotesque 
and often fatal diseases, are often overlooked 
and ignored. Dr. Tom Dooley, in his book, 
“The Edge of Tomorrow,” refers to the fel- 
lowship of pain, the bond which arises in 
those who have been afflicted with physical 
and mental suffering, and their desire to 
help others in the same situation. I pre- 
sume that the thousands of years of suf- 
fering and persecution of the Jewish people 
may fall into that category for certainly 
in every endeavor to create conditions to 
alleviate suffering the Jewish people are in 
the forefront. 

Although you do not seek such recognition 
(and like most others, do not receive it), all 
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of mankind owes you a debt of gratitude 

for the compassion and assistance which you 

have made possible through voluntary efforts 

and charitable contributions, brains and 
ability. 

It is interesting to think back on the old 
adage that, “It is an ill wind which blows ne 
good to some man.” Many of us have felt 
for years that the total taxation load is so 
hard to bear that it makes continued prog- 
ress ex dificult—if not impossible— 
a little like the scene on a crowded Capitol 
elevator when one Congressman asked an- 
other how last year had treated him. “Best 
year I ever had,” was the reply. Then spot- 
ting the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
on the same elevator, the Congressman 
added: “I mean spiritually, not materially.” 
Or, the popular statement that the most 
satisfying experience in present-day life next 
to be shot at and missed is to get an income 
tax refund. 

But think of the charitable contributions 
which income taxes have made available. 
Almost anyone would rather make a con- 
tribution than to pay money to Uncle Sam. 
And I firmly believe that if gifts to charity 
were no longer made deductible, many of our 
most forward-looking religious, educational 
and charitable endeavors would have tough 
sledding. 

Now, particularly impressive to me is your 
approach that patients can stay at the center 
until cured, or until the cancer has taken 
its final toll, and the ability which this ap- 
proach gives to medical science to combine 
treatment and research on humans as well 
as laboratory animals. 

The wonderful reputation which your hos- 
pital has built is worldwide—a reputation 
for never giving up, trying to alleviate pain 
and suffering where cure is impossible; while 
operating under a free basis, nevertheless, 
treating each patient as though she or he 
is the most important concern. It is a 
record of which you can most assuredly be 
proud. 

On a different scale, we are faced with the 
same dread disease in world politics today— 
our fight against international communism. 
The disease strikes a weak cell, it expands 
and encroaches on neighboring healthy 
tissues, and it continues until ft has riddled 
the body politic and destroyed the facets 
of mankind which are the values which we 
prize most. 

This disease has not been stopped. It 
has publicly stated that it does not intend 
to stop until it controls all of the world 
function. Just as you are doing at the med- 
ical level, so are the leaders of the free world 
engaged in a tremendous struggle to find the 
means and mechanisms to offset this great 
scourge. It is interesting to carry the anal- 
ogy still further. One of the better treat- 
ments in the cure of cancer is X-ray and co- 
balt ray exposure. But the problem is that 
the treatment itself may so weaken the pa- 
tient that it is umsuccessful. We could say 
that threats of radiation attacks are like- 
wise preventatives in the treatment against 
the world’s political cancer, communism. 
But if the treatment is unleashed improperly, 
we would kill not only the disease, but the 
patient and probably the doctor. So we are 
looking for other methods. Among the 
methods which might prove most effective 
against the Communist cancer are large 
doses of people-to-people aid—economic as- 
sistance at the local level. Guerrilla infil- 
tration might be used in massive doses where 
the disease has to epidemic 
stages. But at all costs we must be dedi- 
cated to active opposition to Communist 
aggression in whatever part of the free world 
this disease may strike. We in the free 
world have a long struggle ahead, and most 
assuredly, unless the answer is found and 
proves effective, the disease may conquer the 
world, and all of us might fail to survive. 

On the credit side over the past decade 
and a half we can say that we have routed 
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the cousins of this disease, nazism and fas- 
cism. We have revived Europe, which was 
very ill following this struggle. We in the 
United States remain strong and commu- 
nism has been at least halted, and perhaps 
reversed in France and Italy. Japan has 
somewhat recovered, and Greece is still alive. 
But the steady encroachment and attacks 
continue. 

A radical distinction in most countries 
overrun by this cancer must be made; name- 
ly, between the controlling power of com- 
munism and the vast majority of people liv- 
ing under it. Once a person has experi- 
enced the ravages of communism or cancer, 
he or she cannot cure themselves by their 
own bodily strength but need aid or assist- 
ance. They are ready and anxious to get 
help, but often under present methods, it is 
already too late. We must, therefore, recog- 
nize the symptoms sooner, adopt measures to 
throw off the danger which will kill neither 
the patient nor the doctor, and discover new 
measures to relieve the cause of this disease 
from already ailing bodies, or bodies politic. 

As was said by Dr. Charles Malik in his 
great address, “Will the Future Redeem the 
Past?”— 

“Only a believing, active, sustained, and 
bold looking forward to a free Eastern Eu- 
rope, a free Russia, and a free China is 
worthy of the magnitude of the gigantic 
world struggle. The flame of freedom must 
be kept burning in the soul of the oppressed. 
The hope of liberation must never be al- 
lowed to fade away from their hearts.” 

You shall, I’m sure, with the dedication 
you have shown, find a way to stop the dis- 
ease of cancer. So shall we, God willing, 
find a way to stop communism. 





CRISIS—ABROAD, AT HOME, IN 
SPACE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the body of the REcorp 
an editorial entitled ‘“‘Much To Be Done,” 
published in the Washington Daily News 
of today, May 26, 1961. The editorial 
comments upon the President’s second 
state of the Union address to Congress 
on yesterday. The editorial very prop- 
erly calls attention to the President’s 
request for greater expenditures on each 
of many projects; to the President’s 
wish to keep the deficit to a manageable 
level; to his desire to maintain fiscal re- 
sponsibility; and to his statement he 
does not want additional taxes to be 
imposed. 

The editorial quotes the President’s 
statement “There is much to be done,” 
and comments upon the important but 
unanswered question in the President’s 
message; namely, ‘““Where will he get the 
money to pay for these programs?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mucu To Bre Done 


President Kennedy’s second state of the 
Union address to Congress was in the pat- 
tern of the first (January 30). Crisis was 
the main theme—abroad, at home, in space. 
Everywhere but in the Treasury. 

The President’s answer to all the prob- 
lems he listed—real problems, as every 
American must. know—chiefly was more 
spending. In his January 30 message, Mr. 
Kennedy talked of towering and unprece- 
dented action on these problems. Now he 
is offering it, in dollars. 

More money for space, for the Army and 
the Marine Corps, for the U.S. Information 
Agency, for foreign aid, both military and 
economic, for a new agency to research dis- 
armament, for help to the unemployed for 
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“manpower development” and more money 
(triple previous requests) for civil defense. 

“Experience has taught us,” the President 
said, “that no one nation has the power or 
the wisdom to solve all the problems of the 
world.” 

But the rest of the message said he was 
willing to try. 

He appealed, in one paragraph, to Con- 
gress to “hold tightly to prudent fiscal stand- 
ards,” not to add more to his programs, 
“desirable as they may be.” But he added 
to the series of earlier messages with which 
he has bombarded Congress, reversing this 
plea. 

He spoke of holding the deficit to manage- 
able proportions. Is a $3 billion deficit man- 
ageable? How manageable is the present $288 
billion debt? It costs $9 billion a year— 
11 cents out of each tax dollar—in interest. 

In his January 30 message, and several 
times later, Mr. Kennedy implied, at least, 
that he would ask no spending without pro- 
posals for raising the money. But yester- 
day he loosened this policy. 

“Iam not,” he said, “requesting addition- 
al taxes to finance the very urgent requests 
I am making today—for our present tax 
structure and resources are more than suf- 
ficient to support them without a budget 
deficit if our economy moves ahead.” 

If—. At least three times the Eisenhower 
administration was hung up on that big 
“if’—running into deficits. when the “if” 
didn’t pan out. The same thing happened 
in the Truman administration. We can’t 
“if” our way into solvency. 

No American questions the need for an 
ever-stronger defense. Not many will chal- 
lenge a stepped-up program of ventures into 
space. The humane necessity of helping 
emerging nations is in our own interest, if 
met effectively and within our means. But 
can we do these things, and all the rest of 
the President’s sweeping, complex and costly 
programs, too? 

And do it without raising taxes? 

“These are extraordinary times,” said Mr. 
Kennedy. 

The times have been “extraordinary” for 
80 years. If they are more extraordinary 
today, it is only in degree. They are no 
more extraordinary than they were last 
January when retiring President Eisenhower 
warned us against the impulse to live only 
for today, plundering for our own ease and 
convenience the precious resources of to- 
morrow. 

Mr. Kennedy says his “expansionary 
measures” are not inflationary. Spending 
money the Government must borrow is al- 
ways inflationary. 

“There is much to be done,” the President 
said. 

There is indeed, along some of the lines 
Mr. Kennedy cites—in welding the means of 
preserving the peace, maintaining our 
security, deterring the communist peril. But 
there also is much to be done which the 
President skipped over. 

There is much to be done in stopping the 
monumental waste which besets the Govern- 
ment, especially in the military, as proved by 
investigations going on in Congress right 
now. Much to be done in reestablishing 
control over Government spending, and re- 
storing the “prudence” the President lightly 
mentioned. Much to be done in returning 
perspective in Washington, in sorting out 
what we can and must do from what we 
might desire to do. 

The President speaks of “sacrifice’—but 
not in taxes. The only alternative is sacri- 
fice by inflation, which rots the people’s dol- 
lars, and is the costliest and cruelest of all 
sacrifices. 





ENFORCEMENT OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION AND LAWS 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, yester- 
day, at the beginning of the session of 
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the Senate, the distinguished Senators 
from New York [Mr. Javits], from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Dovctas], and from Pennsyl- 
vania {Mr, CLARK] spoke in support of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 25, a res- 
olution concerning the enforcement of 
the Constitution, and laws for the pro- 
tection of individual rights. Their reso- 
lution was introduced following the 
events which occurred recently in Ala- 
bama and Mississipp:. I did not speak 
at the time because they were the spon- 
sors of the resolution, and their time 
was limited to 1 hour. I should like to 
make a short statement today concern- 
ing the resolution. 

I agree with the statements made by 
the distinguished Senators that the 
events which have occurred in Alabama 
and Mississippi are very unfortunate; 
their effect on world opinion will. have 
very serious consequences. 

Most important, here in our own coun- 
try, riots, mobs, and violence challenge 
law itself. It has been disputed by some 
in the South that the Brown case, relat- 
ing to segregation of schools, is grounded 
in the Constitution. I believe the Brown 
case is grounded in the Constitution, 
and that the Supreme Court, having 
rendered its decision, has determined 
the law. 

But whatever may be the dispute about 
the Brown case, there can be no dis- 
pute that law prohibits discrimination, 
and guarantees equal rights in the trans- 
portation of persons in interstate com- 
merce, and in the use of facilities in in- 
terstate commerce. 

There are many factors which lead 
to the support of law in the United 
States. One is the enforcement of the 
law. Congress is authorized in the 14th 
amendment to enforce its provisions, by 
legislation; and the President is charged, 
under the Constitution, with enforcing 
the law. In the case of the so-called 
freedom riders the President has been 
attempting, as best he can, to fulfill his 
duty. But there is another factor upon 
which ultimate respect and support of 
law is based. It is consent—acceptance 
of law by the people. I know, because I 
live in a border State, a State which ad- 
mittedly does not have the difficulties 
which obtain in the States to the south 
of Kentucky, that the problem of accept- 
ance of the law in cases of discrimina- 
tion is a serious one. This means that 
an unremitting effort must be made to 
secure acceptance of the law in those 
States. How can that be done? It is an 
old and difficult problem. It is difficult 
because it is grounded in the habits and 
customs of the South. 

If a start is to be made toward the full 
acceptance of the law regarding equal 
rights, and against discrimination, 
someone must be willing to provide lead- 
ership of public opinion. The leader- 
ship should be given by the Governors of 
the States and, I say this with all respect, 
by the Members of Congress from those 
States. Churchmen, leaders of indus- 
try, farming, and labor in the States, 
should call for consent—acceptance of 
the law by all the people. 

I urge President Kennedy upon his 
return from Europe, to call together in 
informal conference, the Governors, 
Members of Congress, outstanding 
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churchmen, and industrial farm and 
labor leaders from these States; and in 
these meetings that he will urge these 
State leaders in forming public opinion 
in their State toward the acceptance of 
the law, the acceptance of constitutional 
and legal rights. For certainly in the 
field of transportation in interstate 
commerce, there can be no question 
about the constitutional rights of all 
citizens to be free from a diserimination. 

If a start can be made with the Gov- 
ernors, the Members of Congress, the 
outstanding churchmen, and the in- 
dustrial leaders and labor leaders of 
these States, secure acceptance of the 
well established law against discrimina- 
tion in interstate commerce—progress 
can be made toward the development of 
public opinion in the States in regard 
to the acceptance of nondiscrimination 
in other fields, including education. 
This may seem to be a doubtful ap- 
proach, and may be regarded as too 
idealistic, but I do not think so, for while 
enforcement of law is required—consent, 
acceptance of law is our highest goal. 

I can say with some pride about my 
State of Kentucky—although I admit, 
that Kentucky does not have the prob- 
lems that are found in Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and other Southern States— 
that when the decision in the Brown case 
was rendered, the Governor of Ken- 
tucky, the leaders of Kentucky in educa- 
tion, presidents of universities, industrial 
and labor leaders and, I may add politi- 
cal leaders in both the Republican Party 
and the Democratic Party supported the 
decision in the Brown case. We could 
have had difficulties in our State, as has 
been experienced in other States; but I 
believe that when those who had the 
responsibility for leadership in our State 
exercised it, and said, “We support the 
Brown case decision,” it had a definite 
effect on the acceptance of the decision 
by the people of the State. 

I repeat that there are many factors 
which enter into the development and 
support of the law, but two are basic in 
our democratic process. One is the 
strict enforcement of the law; the sec- 
ond is the continual effort to secure 
acceptance of the law. 

It appears that the President and his 
Attorney General is fulfilling their duty 
to enforce the law. The President of 
the United States, with all his prestige 
and his leadership, should call a meeting 
of the Governors of the Southern States, 
and the leaders of those States, includ- 
ing, I say with deference, the Members 
of Congress from those States. If 
through such meetings they can join in 
greater efforts to secure greater accept- 
ance of well-defined law, such as equal 
rights in interstate transportation, then 
we will see progress against discrimina- 
tion, which exists all over our land but 
has been particularly brought to the 
Public attention by the events which 
have occurred in recent days in certain 
States in the South. I say this with af- 
fection and respect for the South. 

I believe unless the problem of respect 
and acceptance of law is met quickly we 
will be threatened with a breakdown of 
law in our country, threatened with loss 
of respect throughout the world, and a 
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loss of confidence in the honesty of our 
country and its leaders. 

Without local leadership, riots and 
lawlessness may continue and mock our 
country’s freedom. 





LET US BEGIN TO REFORM OUR 
TAX SYSTEM 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, we all 
know that our present tax system has 
so many loopholes or “truck” holes that 
certain favored groups are able to escape 
taxation on large parts of their income. 
These exemptions are being steadily 
widened by legislation and perhaps even 
more by the rise of two well-paid new 
professions, namely, tax lawyers and tax 
accountants. These gentlemen help 
citizens to avoid and, in some cases, to 
evade the payment of taxes which in 
all good conscience they should pay. 
A bewildering variety of tax “gimmicks” 
and arguments are developed with 
which the revenue officials and the 
courts are either unable or unwilling 
to cope. All this has been sanctioned 
by sage counsel, which I have heard pro- 
mulgated from this body, and from even 
more august quarters, that it is a patri- 
otic duty for a citizen to pay as little in 
taxes as possible. 

As the bolder and more expensively 
advised succeed in avoiding taxes, then 
others who have previously looked on 
with envy join in the race. They ask, 
“Why should we be left out? Tax- 
payers X and Y,” they say, “are getting 
by with their tax dodges. It is only 
fair that we should receive equal favors.” 
So more and more citizens and corpora- 
tions become tax evaders and tax 
avoiders. 

The revenue system consequently be- 
comes undermined. So many are 
evading taxes that in order to meet 
the necessary expenses of government, 
tax rates have to be kept inordinately 
high. This means that the patriotic 
taxpayer who does not try to evade his 
responsibilities is compelled to bear the 
burdens which his less scrupulous neigh- 
bors have cast off. Because some pay 
less than they should, others are forced 
to pay more. 

The important function of raising 
money to establish justice, provide for 
the common defense, and promote the 
general welfare, is thus degraded by be- 
ing transformed into an area of self- 
seeking and _ special privilege. The 
whole process weakens the character 
of the public and breeds contempt both 
for human nature and for our civil 
institutions. 

We are, in fact, going through a 
process in our system of taxation very 
similar to that which helped to cause the 
slow downfall of Rome, and centuries 
later the fall of the ancient regime in 
France. If not corrected, the gross and 
smarting injustices which are now being 
practiced and legalized in our tax system 
will seriously weaken our civilization in 
the stresses and strains to which it is 
being subjected. 

Such are the reasons why some of us 
have been trying for years to remedy 
these injustices by plugging as many of 
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the unfair loopholes as possible. We 
start from a very simple assumption, 
with which I believe few can disagree; 
namely, that people with equal net in- 
comes should, in the absence of powerful 
overriding considerations, pay equal 
taxes. The question as to whether the 
general system of taxation over the 
range of incomes should be arithmeti- 
cally proportional, progressive or re- 
gressive is not for the moment involved. 
For whatever may be the rates of taxa- 
tion over the range of incomes, we are 
at present merely concerned that the 
amounts actually paid should be approx- 
imately the same for all those with the 
same given net incomes. 

Once this is done, then incomes which 
now escape taxation in whole or in part 
will contribute in larger measure to the 
support of government. Total Federal 
revenues from a given gross national 
product willincrease. This will, in turn, 
make possible some lowering of the tax 
rates themselves and some provision for 
the great needs in the fields of human 
welfare and national defense. 

During these last 8 years, those of us 
who have sought to reform our tax struc- 
ture have had to swim against a mighty 
current. For we have not only had to 
face the opposition of the powerful spe- 
cial-interest groups which now profit, 
both directly and indirectly, from these 
injustices, but we also had against us 
the moving forces in the previous ad- 
ministration. As a result, it was diffi- 
cult to get adequate information with 
which to appeal to the conscience of the 
country, and impossible to muster suffi- 
cient voting strength to overcome the 
obstacles to tax reform which have been 
built into our congressional structure. 

Fortunately, the new administration 
is changing this. It is leading the cam- 
paign for tax reform instead of opposing 
it. President Kennedy and Secretary 
Dillon are asking us to remedy some of 
the grossest of the injustices, and to 
plug some, although noé all, of the loop- 
holes. 

On May 3, Secretary Dillon gave re- 
markably lucid and comprehensive testi- 
mony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee in support of his proposals. 
This testimony, together with the sup- 
plementary exhibits which he submitted, 
has been printed in the form of a 295- 
page document which I hope every Mem- 
ber of Congress and every concerned 
citizen will not only read, but study and 
ponder. 

As is well known, the President is ask- 
ing that we, first, eliminate the abuses 
connected with the wholesale exemption 
of entertainment expenses, business gifts, 
and excessive travel; second, provide for 
the withholding of taxes on dividends 
and interest at the source as is now done 
on wages and salaries; third, reduce the 
special privileges given to the invest- 
ment of American capital abroad; 
fourth, repeal the 4-percent dividend 
credit; fifth, remove tax favors given to 
increases in income derived from gains 
on the sale of depreciable property; 
sixth, effect other minor changes in the 
tax laws; and seventh, provide tax cred- 
its for investment in physical plant of 
manufacturing and allied industries. 
While I wish to suspend judgment for a 
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time on the final proposal and certain 
features of the sixth proposal, I most 
heartily and enthusiastically support the 
first five which, indeed, embody many of 
the reforms for which some of us have 
been laboring for many years. 

But we face grave difficulties in put- 
ting these reforms into effect. The 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
has announced that it will hold hearings 
steadily through June 9. This will, in 
all probability, make it impossible for 
them to report out a tax revision bill for 
many days. During this whole time, as 
over 250 witnesses testify who are drawn 
primarily from special-interest groups 
opposed to the President’s proposals, the 
propaganda against the proposals for 
reform will fill the newspapers and the 
airwaves, and are, indeed, already doing 
so. There is grave danger that all this 
will so influence public opinion as to 
cause the grave abuses to be neglected. 
The final result is likely therefore to be 
one more victory for the forces of special 
privilege. 

It is highly necessary, therefore, that 
we should begin to discuss these issues 
before the Senate and the country so 
that we may get a more thorough under- 
standing of the issues involved. That is 
why I am planning to make a series of 
speeches during the coming weeks on the 
President’s tax program which I shall 
begin today by discussing the huge loop- 
holes now existing in connection with 
entertainment, gifts, and travel. In- 
volved in all this is also the question of 
timing and of parliamentary procedure. 
It has been the practice of the House 
during the last 3 years to send us the 
annual tax bill which extends some of 
the taxes on excise and corporation 
profits so late as to give the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee little time to take evi- 
dence, revise the bill and send it to the 
floor for action. Both the committee 
and the Members of the Senate have 
therefore had a financially loaded pistol 
leveled at them. We have been told that 
unless we accepted the House bill, many 
taxes would lapse on July 1 and that fi- 
nancial considerations demanded that 
we pass the bill as submitted in order 
to avoid disaster. It has therefore been 
impossible for Members of the Senate 
to reform the tax structure although by 
several votes they have shown their de- 
sire to do so. Such amendments as have 
been adopted by the Senate have, more- 
over, almost universally been thrown out 
in conference. I had feared that we 
would be caught in a similar bind this 
year, namely, that such tax revision as 
the Ways and Means Committee de- 
cided on would be included in the tax 
extension bill and then rushed through 
at the last moment. I am now informed 
that it is the present intention of the 
chairman of the House Ways and Means 
Committee to separate tax revision from 
tax extension. If this is done it will 
lessen this danger. But it is important 
that any tax revision bill should come 
from the House in sufficient time for us 
to act at this session and that we should 
do so. If there is no guarantee that this 
will be done, then it may well be neces- 
sary for us to amend the tax extension 
bill by including some of the more press- 
ing tax reforms. 
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II. PRESENT LAW ON EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


The Internal Revenue Code does not 
specifically refer to expense account 
items. However, section 162 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code allows as deductible 
all ordinary and necessary expenses in- 
curred in carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness. ‘Therefore, if expense account 
items can be considered as ordinary and 
necessary in the operation of a business, 
they are deductible. 

Under the present administrative 
procedures, individual employees who 
make expenditures of company funds 
for entertainment or travel are not re- 
quired to include these funds in gross 
income. If employees spend their own 
money and are reimbursed by the busi- 
ness firm, the employee is not required 
to report the expenditure for individual 
income tax purposes if the employee ac- 
counts to his employer for all of the 
expenditure. 

WHY THE PRESENT LAW INVOLVES A TAX 

LOOPHOLE 

The present law is at odds with the 
basic concepts of taxable income and of 
tax equity. This is true because it allows 
a certain group of taxpayers to charge 
off essentially personal expenditures 
against their taxable income. The typi- 
cal taxpayer cannot deduct his personal 
living expenses, with certain exceptions 
that have been specified by the Congress. 
However, the administration of the tax 
law with respect to expense account ex- 
penditures has permitted personal de- 
ductions to be taken because they are 
vaguely associated with business opera- 
tions. 

THE COHAN CASE 

One of the reasons the Internal Reve- 
nue Service has had so much difficulty 
in administering the law with respect to 
travel and entertainment is the existence 
of the so-called Cohan rule. This rule 
arose from a court case involving the 
celebrated Mr. George M. Cohan, the 
late “Yankee Doodle Dandy” of Broad- 
way. Mr. Cohan was accustomed to liv- 
ing very well and entertaining lavishly. 
He claimed in his deductions a major 
portion of his entertainment expenses on 
the grounds that they were necessary to 
maintain his station in life and his posi- 
tion in his profession. However, he kept 
virtually no records to indicate who he 
entertained, nor what the relationship 
of his entertaining was to his profes- 
sional work. The Internal Revenue 
Service denied some $22,000 in deduc- 
tions on the grounds that Mr. Cohan 
did not substantiate these deductions. 
Mr. Cohan contested this decision in the 
courts on the grounds that it was obvious 
from his professional work that he had 
to do a considerable amount of enter- 
taining. 

In 1930, the court handed down its 
ruling in the case (Cohan v. Commis- 
sioner, 39 F. 2d 540 (2d Cir. 1930)). The 
court held that while Mr. Cohan had 
practically no evidence to support his 
$22,000 claimed deduction, the Internal 
Revenue Service would have to accept 
the fact that he had some expenditures 
for entertainment which were business 
deductions. In lieu of any better test, 
the court simply divided in half the 
amount which Mr. Cohan claimed. 
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The effect of this ruling has been to 
encourage Many taxpayers to claim de- 
ductions for entertainment without ade- 
quate proof or support on the theory 
that the Internal Revenue Service would 
have to accept some portion of them. 
Frequently it has been alleged that some 
taxpayers simply inflate their claimed 
deductions severalfold, on the grounds 
that the Internal Revenue Service must 
allow a _ substantial portion of the 
amounts claimed, even though no proof 
is provided that the expenditures were 
made or that they were related to a busi- 
ness purpose. It is impossible for the 
Internal Revenue Service to discover all 
these cases, and almost impossible under 
the Cohan rule to deny deduction for all 
of the amounts claimed. 

Another result of the Cohan rule has 
been that taxpayers in some professions 
are generally assumed to have deduct- 
ible entertainment expenses simply by 
the fact that they are in particular busi- 
ness situations. Thus, taxpayers are 
again encouraged to take entertainment 
deductions even though the actual ex- 
penses of entertainment may not have 
been incurred or the entertainment may 
have been personal and not necessary 
to a business operation. 

THE PROBLEM OF AUDITING 


The auditing of expense account items 
by the Internal Revenue agents has 
proved to be very difficult in practice. 
The difficulties are of two types. 

First, the determination of the facts 
is difficult because of imprecise record- 
keeping. In many cases, the only in- 
formation available is a check made out 
to cash or a book entry for a flat dollar 
amount. In addition, the examining 
agent also has relatively few secondary 
sources of information or collateral evi- 
dence. The use of credit cards and hotel 
charge accounts does not ease this diffi- 
culty much because there is still no 
documentation as to whether the ex- 
penditure was for a business purpose. 
Entertainment expenses can be buried 
in many different business accounts and 
it is extremely difficult for an agent to 
discover all of these. 

Second, the examining agent has a 
responsibility to distinguish between 
business and personal expenditures. In 
general, because of the nature of the 
present law, the courts have tended to 
allow deductions for all sorts of items of 
a@ personal nature so long as some vague 
relationship to the taxpayer’s business 
could be established. Moreover, it is 
frequently alleged that the primary pur- 
pose of an expenditure is for business 
reasons even though there is a substan- 
tial personal benefit derived from the 
outlay. Because of these court cases, 
Internal Revenue agents have tended to 
allow many amounts which provide per- 
sonal satisfaction to the individuals con- 
cerned. 

In some cases, the abuse in these areas 
is so flagrant that it is outright fraud. 
However, it is difficult to secure convic- 
tions in these cases because of the heavy 
burden of proving a taxpayer’s intent 
to defraud the Government. 

It is impossible to determine the ag- 
gregate amount of entertainment deduc- 
tions. The reason for this is that the 
entertainment deductions are included 
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under so many different taxpayer ac- 
counts. However, the Internal Revenue 
Service has recently conducted a sample 
survey which may indicate the signifi- 
cance of expense account deductions. 
The tax returns in this survey were not 
a random sample. They represented a 
selection of 38,000 returns which were 
to be audited during a period in late 
1960. However, the returns were not se- 
lected for audit primarily because of the 
expectation of abuse of travel and en- 
tertainment deductions, but rather be- 
cause they were in the upper income 
groups or for some other reason were 
selected audit. These returns may be 
indicative of returns which are inten- 
sively audited, but they are not repre- 
sentative samples of all tax returns. 

The survey showed that in approxi- 
mately one out of every two returns in- 
cluded in the study the deduction was 
decreased for changes in the travel, en- 
tertainment, or similar expenses which 
were claimed. Returns from businesses 
with receipts ranging from $25,000 to 
$50,000 had the highest frequency of re- 
ductions in the amounts allowed, 58 per- 
cent. 

In 60 percent of all the returns in the 
survey which claimed deductions for 
yachts had to be decreased. 

In 55 percent of the returns deduc- 
tions or claims for resorts and apart- 
ments had to be decreased. 

In 63 percent of the number of deduc- 
tions disallowed and 56 percent of the 
total dollar amounts disallowed were 
considered to be rersonal expenses rath- 
er than business expenses. 

Because of this intensive audit of only 
38,000 returns, some $28.3 million of 
travel and entertainment deductions 
were disallowed. This resulted in addi- 
tional revenues of $11.1 million. Anoth- 
er $29.5 million which was deducted by 
these taxpayers was found to have been 
unreported income rather than a proper 
deduction and this resulted in $8.3 mil- 
lion in additional taxes. Thus, $19.4 
million, or almost $20 million of addi- 
tional revenues was collected as a re- 
sult of this intensive audit—see page 185, 
statement of Secretary Dillon to House 
Ways and Means Committee. 
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It is important to note that these 
results were obtained under the present 
law only because of a highly intensive 
audit. It is impossible for internal rev- 
enue agents to give this much time to 
auditing all returns for travel and 
entertainment deductions. Therefore, 
amounts will be deducted under present 
law which would normally not be de- 
ductible if they could be detected. In 
addition to this, a substantial number of 
essentially personal items are deductible 
under present law, as shown by the 
examples which I shall give in a few 
moments, and for this reason, too, the 
law should be changed. 

The law should be changed also to 
make the auditing job of the internal 
revenue agents more effective and to 
eliminate many of the special privileges 
which are now allowed. 

PROPOSED CHANGES IN THE LAW 


President Kennedy has proposed cer- 
tain changes in the present law which 
I believe are eminently reasonable. I 
shall describe here only the proposals 
concerning deductions for entertain- 
ment, yachts, and similar items. Under 
the President’s proposals, expenses for 
entertainment would simply not be al- 
lowed as tax deductions. Entertainment 
in this sense would include the amuse- 
ment, recreation, or pleasurable diver- 
sion of any individual. Such items as 
expenditures at nightclubs, theaters, 
country clubs, prize fights, and hunting 
and fishing trips would not be allowable 
deductions. 

Let me make absolutely clear that this 
proposal would in no way preclude an 
individual from making these expendi- 
tures. ‘The proposal means only that 
the Government would not foot part of 
the bill, 52 percent in the case of a large 
corporation, because Uncle Sam picks up 
half the check on these items. Of 
course, no changes would be made in 
existing tax law with respect to deduc- 
tions for goods and services which are 
sold, treated as compensation, made 
available to the general public or at- 
tributable to an employee’s recreational 
activity. 

The President has also recommended 
that expenses attributed to a yacht, 
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hunting lodge, fishing camp, resort prop- 
erty, or other facility generally used for 
pleasure, recreation, or entertainment, 
be disallowed if the facility is primarily 
used for such purposes. 

I believe these proposals are desirable. 
They recognize the essentially personal 
nature of the expenditures. They place 
the emphasis upon the individual to de- 
cide how he wants to make his personal 
expenditures rather than encouraging 
him to make particular types of expendi- 
tures for which they are subsidized. 


Ill. EXAMPLES 


Now, Mr. President, I turn to examples 
of excessive deductions taken for enter- 
tainment and other expenses. I shall 
cite some 63 cases. There are a variety 
of sources for these cases and they in- 
clude the public records at the Tax Court 
of the United States, the testimony of 
Secretary of the Treasury Dillon before 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
the testimony of former Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Mr. Andrews, before 
the same committee, administrative cases 
which have been made a part of the pub- 
lic record, and articles from sources such 
as the Yale Law Review and from the 
Commerce Clearing House publication. 

Let me first turn to a number of ex- 
amples in which the claimed deductions 
were substantially allowed because of the 
weakness of the present law. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The first case deals with a road build- 
ing equipment company which in a 2- 
year period claimed over $34,000 in ex- 
penses for liquor, football tickets, parties, 
conventions, travel for a customer, a 
Christmas party, a speedboat and for a 
Las Vegas vacation. The amounts are 
staggering: over $2,000 for football 
tickets; $1,500 for a 2-week vacation in 
Las Vegas; $1,410 for a speedboat; and 
$13,750 for liquor. Because of the 
weakness in the present law, these ex- 
penses were allowed in full. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the details of this 
case, taken from the testimony of Secre- 
tary Dillion, be placed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the details 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Amount 


ee RR TE Rm a 


Type of business Type of expense Tax voor or Summary of facts 
perio: 
Claimed | Allowed 
Road building equipment_.... Club eupeies..3.....2...... $6, 700 WR Pe leaccsdsinvecces These expenses are incurred primarily by the top 3 officers of the company. 

I iain cit eokidianesn cal 13, 750 TN i oa nae In general, the club expenses are for lunches, dinners, parties, and con- 

Season football tickets....... 004 OOOO Ted.5524. 052.522 vention expense on behalf of customers. The liquor is purchased for the 

Convention expenses-_......- 4, 250 4 iA cabs bar in the office and is kept for customers who drop in. Expense for con- 
ventions are for various groups who have their conventions in the tax- 
payer’s home city; however, a good share is for conventions that the 
officers attend in resort cities. 

Convent. 3 cca 1, 400 et Se ee Expenses for tractor demonstration attended by corporate taxpayer’s 
principal officer-shareholder and his wife. A purported business reason 
for the wife’s travel was established based on allowance of expenses for 
similar travel in the past. 

Travel to construction job 2, 600 SE ee. as Such shareholder and his wife traveled to Alaska with customer and wife. 
of one of taxpayer’s cus- Expense of wife was allowed on representation that customer 
tomers. would not go without his wife and his wife would not go without such 

shareholder’s wife. 

DUORAEE . diicis icisecadae 1, 410 20 baci nels Speedboat was used exclusively at officer-shareholder’s personal cottage, 
yet a log was kept which showed that the boat was used solely for the 

leasure and convenience of customers of the taxpayer corporation. 

PU irecka etuuacddnaoniwbawen 675 OO ts. ee Christmas party given by such officer-shareholder cost $850. It was claimed 
that most of the guests were business customers or potential customers. 
Accordingly $675 of the $850 was claimed and allowed as a business ex- 

ense of pager. 

Las Vegas vacation.......... 1, 500 OO ok a cette hael Officer-shareholder and wife accompanied customer and wife to Las Vegas 


for 12 days’ vacation. Taxpayer paid the expense for the 4 individuals, 
Officer-shareholder asserted that he would not have made the ae = : t 
y 


for business 


urposes and that his wife’s presence was requi 


customer and his wife. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. There is one inter- 
esting feature concerning the trip which 
this gentleman took to Alaska and the 
took to Las Vegas. He is the 
head of a roadbuilding equipment com- 
pany. He wanted to go to Alaska in or- 
der to take a customer there. The cus- 
tomer said he could not go without his 
Then the wife of the customer 


along. So A wanted to take B. 
“I must take my wife.” B’s wife said, ‘I 
will not go unless A’s wife comes along.” 

That plan was worked with respect 
to Alaska, and then it was worked for 
a trip to Las Vegas. Once again the 
company representative took the cus- 
tomer to Las Vegas. The customer said, 
“I can’t go without my wife.” The wife 
said, “I can’t go unless the wife of the 
Official comes along.” So once again A 
took B. B said, “I won't go unless my 
wife goes.” The wife of B said, “I won’t 
go unless the wife of A goes.” 

The second case is for entertainment 
by an individual taxpayer who visited 
insurance offices. He claimed in the 
year 1957 some $137,500 of expenses for 
meals, lodging, transportation, food, and 
beverage, tickets, conventions, an apart- 
ment, gifts, auto rental, and so forth; 
$97,500 of this amount was allowed. The 
amount claimed included lavish enter- 
tainment at Florida vacation resorts, 
$6,000 for an apartment, and over $30,- 
000 for food, beverage, and entertain- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent that 





Type of expense 
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the details of this case from the testi- 
mony of Secretary Dillon be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the details 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


Type of business, insurance—Tazx year or 


period, 1957 

Amount 
Type of expense: claimed 
neal tactnndies ta Westsinstocs Gan wsineniordat $25, 000 
lh See SIT ERE BE 20, 000 
INO oe tes cape enints ntetince 30, 000 

Food and beverage for entertain- 
hate wicket cones Diese cneetey 30, 000 
ck ice sn ees L 2, 000 
SRR is eee Le 1, 000 
ee i Saat eens 6, 000 
MPU ise eee a ceed 10, 500 
CG hab cencdvbitindbacdmacond 3, 000 
BD. chtislonivinin cals Rieck atid 10, 000 
art intaatintnsie en diee atmnanee 137, 500 
Amount allowed__............... 97, 500 


SUMMARY OF FACTS 


Individual taxpayer travels widely while vis- 
iting insurance agency offices. At each office 
the taxpayer entertains office personnel lav- 
ishly for the apparent purpose of establishing 
good management-employee xelations. Tax- 
payer also lavishly entertains personnel at 
Florida vacation resorts. The disallowance 
of $40,000 of expense was based on either lack 
of substantiation or claim stated in wrong 
year; it was not based on failure to establish 
a business relationship for the expense. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. There is an item of 
$25,000 for meals in 1 year, which would 







Tax year or 








we 1954, 
‘d 1955. 


show oes Y 


to or cles personal relations with officers and employees of its 
customer. It was taxpayer’s policy to give gifts to key employees of 
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be $80 a day. That is a deduction of five 
times the average salary of people in this 
country which was. taken for meals 
alone. Lodging is listed at $20,000; 
transportation, $30,000; food and bever- 
age for entertainment, $30,000; $2,000 
worth of tickets; $10,500 of gifts. How 
generous this man was. But remember 
that Uncle Sam picked up 22 percent of 
the check. Uncle Sam was in part the 
unseen donor to the man who made the 
gifts. The shareholders contributed the 
remainder. 

Example 3 deals with the president 
of a closely held corporation whose busi- 
ness was that of a supplier. In 3 years 
he claimed over $145,000 for gifts and 
entertainment and under the law was 
allowed $115,000 of this amount. His 
gifts included those to key employees of 
customers, and his entertainment ex- 
penses for 1954 alone included $7,500 at 
a Florida hotel; food, liquor, and cigars 
for his office and farm of some $5,400; 
cash to officers for entertainment of 
$8,700, and so forth. The facts indicate 
that he traveled extensively with officers 
of a customer to various plants, con- 
ventions, and on the “horse show cir- 
cuit.” He was a great admirer of horse- 
flesh. He took his friends and customers 
to the horse shows. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
tails of this case from Secretary Dillon’s 
testimony be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the details 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Summary of facts 


President of closely held corporate taxpayer traveled extensively with 
officers of a customer to various plants, conventi 
On these occasions he entertained o' 


and on the “horse 
cials of customer at 
es, dinners, ete. Taxpayer contended that it was essential 


customer. Entertainment expense of $44,230 for 1954 is typical and was 

expended as follows: 
a conspedsewaroessaneons $7, 500 
Guerin ie CL Ss ss ses 14, 000 
Cash to officers, entertainment.........................-.-.-.----. 8, 700 
EE cmc telaninnash ores -ocee=t rece ccrmacorinncer som 1,000 
Food, liquor, cigars for office and farm__.............-.-.----.----- 5, 400 
ee I Le, a as ob ban hedencknadeawanede 7, 500 


Most of the expenditures were made by the president of taxpayer. 





Mr. DOUGLAS. Example 4 deals with 
a food products company which claimed 
and received $26,536 in deductions for a 
hunting trip. The deduction was allowed 
in full as a result of an earlier Tax Court 
case dealing with the same issues about 
which I shall later have more to say. I 
ask unanimous consent that this example 
from Mr. Dillon’s testimony be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the details 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp. 


Type of business, food products—taz year or 
period, 1951 and 1952 


Amount 

‘Type of expense: claimed 
cae aye niteyintn chcengan eign enenieh- coms $12, 211 
ial cnasatanitiah enn gsiterenvennrdnen piped ine 14, 325 
Sith Giniciniassnriionavenenisiiliois wainareidpene 26, 536 

ED SUP UOE seienindibngieees enblenmentngiay 12, 211 
Riis ahlpatnitieninnins dpm treeapecigsincm tenon 14, 325 

Si Sch teciicn Gnauipintienenhi bm eeshenind catpintn 26, 536 


SUMMARY OF FACTS 
The trip was given considerable coverage 
by the newspapers. Films of the trip were 
exploited successfully in connection with 
taxpayer’s business. The deduction was al- 
lowed based on decision of the Tax Court 
on a similar issue. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Example 5 is a case 
of a company which processes cloth and 
it deals with the expenses of its presi- 
dent-shareholder. Deductions of $64,980 
or virtually $65,000, were claimed for 
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such items as the president’s residence— 
which was also said to be his business 
office—for entertainment, for a hotel 
suite, for gifts and football tickets. Al- 
most $40,000 of this amount was allowed. 
The amounts for football tickets and 
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gifts were allowed in full, and 40 percent 
of the costs attributed to his residence 
were allowed on the grounds that he en- 
tertained business guests there. I ask 
unanimous consent that this example 
from Mr. Dillon’s testimony be printed 
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in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 





Type of business Type of expense 





Processing cloth. .........--.. 


aia 7, 200 3, 600 


Amount 
Tax year or 
period 
Claimed | Allowed 


$8, 472 


3, 300 
1, 246 


Summary of facts 


— rs and | It was determined that 40 percent of the amount paid by the corporate tax- 
23, 101 poxer to its president-shareholder was to re 

usiness guests of the corporate taxpayer and thus was allowable. No 
guest register was maintained but taxpayer was able to establish that 
customers were entertained at the president’s residence. Disallowances 


imburse him for entertaining 


were based in part on lack of substantiation and in part on failure to relate 


some expenses to a business purpose. 


The expense of a hotel suite main- 


tained by the taxpayer was allocated between business and nonbusiness 
use. Gifts and football tickets for taxpayer’s customers were allowed in 


full. 





Mr. DOUGLAS. Example 6 is that of 
a beverage manufacturer who claimed 
and was allowed $10,903 for entertaining 
customers and their wives at the Ken- 
tucky Derby. The facts speak for them- 
selves and I ask unanimous consent that 
this example from the testimony of Sec- 
retary Dillon be placed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the details 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Type of business, beverage manufacturer— 

tax year or period, Apr. 30, 1958 
Type of expense: 
Kentucky Derby, amount claimed. $10, 903 
STS MEU on: 6hetememneoaes 10, 903 
SUMMARY OF FACTS 

Customers and their wives are entertained 
by Derby parties such as breakfasts and 
luncheons, etc.; by furnishing box seats and 


tickets for the Derby; and entertainment at 
the Derby. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Customers and their 
wives were given breakfasts and lunch- 
eons. They had box seats and entertain- 
ment at the Derby. They undoubtedly 
thought their host was being very gen- 
erous to them. But it was Uncle Sam 
who was picking up part of the check, 
and the other part was picked up by the 
stockholders of the company. 

Example 7 is an interesting example. 
It is one in which a family-held ship re- 
pair corporation claimed and was al- 
lowed $23,758 for a Christmas dinner 
and party. I ask unanimous consent 
that this example from Secretary Dil- 
lon’s testimony be placed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the details 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Type of business, ship repair—tax year or 
period, 1956 
Type of expense: 
Christmas party amount claimed $23, 758 
Amount allowed...........-.i... 23, 758 
SUMMARY OF FACTS 

Taxpayer is a closely held family corpora- 
tion. During Christmas season of 1956 the 
corporation gave a dinner at a large hotel, 
which was attended by customers of the firm 


and business acquaintances of the corporate 
executives. The cost of the affair was al- 
lowed as deduction on the ground that the 
purpose for the expenditure was to create 
goodwill and to enhance the repute of the 
corporation. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The sum of $23,758 
was spent for a Christmas dinner to 
commemorate the birth of Jesus, the 
Saviour of mankind, whose mother, when 
she came to the inn, was denied entrance, 
and her Son was born in a manger, or 
stable. The founder of Christianity was 
born under those humble circumstances. 
But ostensibly to commemorate His birth 
this man gave a party—it must have 
been some party—which cost $23,758. 
Imagine the simplicity of that party. 
Then the man charged 52 percent of the 
cost to Uncle Sam and the rest to the 
stockholders. 

Example 8 is one in which $1,240 was 
claimed and allowed in 1958 for an elk 
hunting trip and $3,855 in 1959 for a 
fishing trip. An oil refining company 
was allowed these amounts for the en- 
tertainment of officers and managers of 
various firms from which it acquired its 
crude oil. I ask unanimous consent that 
this example from Secretary Dillon’s 
testimony be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the details 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Type of business: Oil refining corporation. 

Tax year or period: 1958 and 1959. 

pe of expense: Hunting trip—amount 
claimed $1,240; amount allowed $1,240. 
of expense: Fishing trip—amount 
claimed, $3,855; amount allowed $3,855. 

Summary of facts: Elk hunting trip for 
party of six. Fishing trip to Canada for par- 
ty of 11. These trip expenses were incurred 
to entertain officers and managers of various 
oil and pipeline companies from which tax- 
payer acquired its crude oil. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Example 9 is a 
case in which a vice president of the 
American Tobacco Co., a Mr. Penn, was 
allowed an average of $13,000 a year 
for travel and entertainment. These 
amounts were allowed by a court be- 
cause they appeared to have a “proper 


relationship” to the average annual sal- 
ary of the vice president... I ask unani- 
mous consent that this example be placed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the example 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Travel and entertainment: The American 
Tobacco Co. deducted expenditures for travel 
and entertainment of its vice president. 
These amounts averaged over $13,000 a year. 
The amounts were allowed as deductions 
simply because they seemed in “proper” re- 
lationship to the average annual salary re- 
ceived by that vice president [Mr. Penn] of 
over $450,000 (Penn v. Robertson, 29 F. Supp. 
386 (M.D.N.C. 1939)). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Example 10 is a 
Tax Court case in which a professional 
actor’s claim of $1,687 in entertainment 
expenses were disallowed by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. The Board 
of Tax Appeals sustained the Commis- 
sioner’s decision but the circuit court 
reversed it and allowed the deduction on 
grounds that this entertainment tended 
to promote the taxpayer’s popularity 
and, therefore, increased his income 
from acting. It is decisions such as 
these under the present law which have 
caused much of the difficulty. They 
clearly show the need for revision of this 
part of our tax code. I ask unanimous 
consent that this example be printed in 
full at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the example 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Type of business: Actor. 

of e : Entertainment. 

Amount claimed, $1,687; amount allowed, 
none; allowed by courts, $1,687. 

Summary of facts: Taxpayer, a profes- 
sional actor, incurred expenses for theater 
tickets, luncheons, suppers, and other enter- 
tainment which he provided to a variety of 
individuals for purposes of. publicity and 
public relations and to enable him to secure 
theatrical engagements more easily. The 
Board of Tax Appeals sustained the Com- 
missioner’s disallowance but was reversed on 
appeal. The circuit court noted that this 
entertainment tended to promote the tax- 
payer’s popularity and thereby to increase 
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his income from acting; the expenses were 
therefore held to be ordinary and necessary. 
The court said “As the word ‘necessary’ is 
used here, we think it means ‘appropriate’ 
and ‘helpful’” (Blackmer v. Commissioner, 
70 F. 2a 255 (2d Cir. 1934)). 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot express to the 
Senator from Illinois how delighted I am 
to be back with him. I completely agree 
with him in the position he is taking 
today. I wish to raise one question that 
is almost taboo. We do not find many 
politicians talking about it. I did not 
mean to imply that the Senator from 
Illinois would not do so, because I think 
he would agree with me immediately. 
He may have discussed the question be- 
fore I got into the room. I refer to tax 
deductions in agriculture. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon is a very able agriculturalist and 
spends his weekends plowing, sowing, 
and reaping. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not reap much. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He is experienced in 
this field. I wonder if he knows illicit 
deductions taken by farmers. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what I rise to 
testify about. All joking aside, there 
is a problem there that must be gone 
into, and I am perfectly willing to go 
into it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator re- 
fer to the horse farms that are all around 
the farm of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. MORSE. They do not happen to 
be around my farm. They are on the 
way to my farm. If the Senator from 
Tilinois will ride with me someday out 
through the Potomac area, I will show 
him what I have reference to. I will 
take him out to where there are the work- 
ing farms. When I take guests out on 
that highway I say to them, as I drive 
along, “You and I own these farms. You 
and I pay for these farms.” ‘That is an 
exaggeration, of course. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator means 
that money is lost on them and is then 
taken as a business loss. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr.MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As an offset against 
profits. 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. In that sense the 
Senator and I and other taxpayers make 
a contribution to those farms. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have wondered how 
they have been kept up so beautiful, with 
beautiful painted or whitewashed fences 
all around them. 

Mr. MORSE. They do not whitewash 
the fences any more. They are painted 
now. In all seriousness, we have a prob- 
lem there that needs to be looked into. 
I point out that there are legitimate ex- 
penditures which result in losses for a 
while, but then there are also a good 
many illegitimate expenditures which are 
deducted constantly as losses. ‘The sit- 
uation needs some clarification in the 
Internal Revenue Service. The straight 
hobby farm should not be tax deductible. 
I agree, and agriculturalists can make a 
very strong case for it, that a breeding 
farm, on which a wealthy breeder makes 
a great contribution over the years and 
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sometimes takes 10 years to carry out a 
livestock breeding experiment, whether 
it is with cattle or horses or pigs or sheep, 
or any other form of livestock, is making 
a@ great contribution to American agri- 
culture. 

I recognize the fact that for a time 
the experiment has to be carried on at 
a loss. However, I wish to say respect- 
fully—and I have taken a tax loss, legiti- 
mately, perfectly, and properly—if the 
farm is operated on the basis of showing 
no possibility of an income, then we 
ought to recognize it for what it is, a tax 
deduction loophole. 

I believe the matter could be handled 
administratively. If it needs to be han- 
dled legislatively, I will join the Senator 
from Illinois in handling it legislatively. 
I wish to lay down two criteria, because 
the Senator is an expert on this subject, 
and I am only a student of it. I would 
suggest, first, that there ought to be 
clear proof that breeding farms are 
operated on the basis of at least a plan 
for income. One can have such a farm 
and continue to make a capital invest- 
ment in breeding stock for a period of 
years, and in the long run the Govern- 
ment gains, because finally when the 
farm is stocked with the type of livestock 
that will give a good return, the taxes 
are collected on that return, and the 
Government comes out all right in the 
long run. But that situation is easy 
to prove. I am not talking about that 
type of farm. I am talking about an ad- 
ministrative rule that would provide a 
little more careful administrative check 
on such an operation than now appar- 
ently prevails. 

Certainly the taxpayers of the coun- 
try are entitled to have these farms keep 
themselves in operation so that after a 
reasonable period of loss, necessary for 
the establishment of a capital investment 
in the livestock, so that they can carry 
on and become a producer, it is under- 
stood those losses must stop, and that 
further deduction cannot be taken for 
losses until there is a showing that at 
least there has been some replenishment 
of the U.S. Treasury by way of taxes on 
the basis of income. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
for his contribution. 

Mr. MORSE. We are dealing here 
with a type of operation in which I agree 
we cannot have a strict rule of thumb. 
As an agriculturalist and as one who is a 
livestock breeder of high quality live- 
stock, both cattle and horses, I know 
that too frequently some farms are 
operated not on the basis of really a 
breeding establishment, but as a tax de- 
duction establishment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. He has suggested another 
loophole. I hope he will pardon me if 
I turn now from dry land to water, and 
discuss expenses for yachts and boats 
which have been allowed as business 
outlays. 

YACHTS AND BOATS 

I now turn to a series of cases where 
deductions for yachts, cabin cruisers, 
and boats were allowed in full or in part 
as a legitimate business expense. These 
include one case in which the courts al- 
lowed a paint manufacturer $21,000 for 
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a cabin cruiser; a case where the manu- 


facturer of witch hazel was allowed a: 


deduction of $9,789 for a yacht to enter- 
tain customers and potential customers; 
and a case in which a brewing company 
claimed $5,700 in 1949 and $3,700 in 1950 
for the operation and depreciation of a 
cabin cruiser. 

In another case, an auto sales com- 
pany was allowed $310 for the operation 
and insurance of a 42-foot cabin cruiser; 
in another, a manufacturer was allowed 
$253,000 for the expenses of a yacht; and 
another in which a supplier was allowed 
$112,000 for the expenses of a yacht, as 
well as additional amounts of $362,000 
for a ranch-hunting lodge, and night 
club and other expenses. 

In still other cases, a shipbuilding 
corporation was allowed $928,000 over a 
4-year period for yachts; an exclusive 
sales company was allowed $8,710 for the 
lease of a yacht; a company in the busi- 
ness of selling fuel was allowed $93,000 
in deductions for a yacht; a food prod- 
ucts company which maintained a 
Florida residence and yacht was allowed 
a deduction of $23,491; and an auto 
dealer was allowed yacht expenses of 
$22,692. 

In an extraordinary case, a shoe 
manufacturer was allowed $16,943 for a 
yacht which he claimed was necessary to 
demonstrate to customers a nonskid sole 
sneaker which his company manu- 
factured. 

Imagine that. Demonstrating the ad- 
vantages of a sneaker on board a yacht. 

In still another, a cake and cookie 
bakery was allowed $66,000 for a yacht 
on which to entertain supermarket and 
chainstore buyers and branch managers. 

One of the most interesting cases is 
that in which a mortuary business was 
allowed $26,495 for yacht expenses to en- 
tertain visiting morticians, clergymen, 
and employees, plus an allowance of 
$2,875 for cottage expenses and enter- 
tainment, and an additional allowance 
of $22,630 for personal residence and en- 
tertainment. 

I assume that the clergymen were en- 
tertained because it was thought that if 
the mortician had friendly relations with 
them it would build up his business and 
he would get more trade in having fu- 
nerals referred to him which might 
otherwise go elsewhere. 

In still other cases, a new and used 
car dealer was allowed $35,542 for de- 
preciation and expenses incurred in op- 
erating a yacht on which customers were 
entertained and given a sales pitch while 
aboard; and a metals manufacturer was 
allowed $5,500 for yacht expenses in or- 
der to create a more intimate relation- 
ship between this corporation and its 
sources of supply. 

In the next case, a manufacturer from 
a northeastern State was allowed $80,726 
for a yacht which in the winter was 
moved to Florida and used to entertain 
various business associates. 

In further cases, a lawyer claimed and 
was allowed $6,475 for a cabin cruiser as 
an ordinary and necessary business ex- 
pense on which he entertained clients. 

One can imagine the discussions of the 
profundities of the law which took place 
in that cabin cruiser. 
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Listen to this curious situation: An 
automobile dealer was allowed $18,162 
for a yacht on which he provided free 
rides to customers when they purchased 
an automobile. 

One would hardly think a demand for 
automobiles could be built up by offer- 
ing water transportation, since they are, 
in a sense, rival methods of locomotion. 

A racing handicapper claimed $150 a 
month for captain’s pay, $65 to $75 a 
month for gas and oil, $550 a year for 
insurance, and $25 to $30 a month for 
food and repair of a 48-foot yacht which 
was docked at the Biscayne Yacht Club 
in Miami and which was allowed in full 
by the courts after parts of these and 
numerous other expenses were disallowed 
by the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the details of these cases be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the details 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Type of business: Manufacturing paints 
and related products. 

Type of expense: Cabin cruiser. 

Claimed by taxpayer, $28,039; allowed by 
Commissioner, $2,000; allowed by court, 
$21,029. 

Summary of facts: Taxpayers were general 
partners engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing, buying and selling paints and re- 
lated products. They claimed a deduction 
for fiscal years 1952 and 1953 for the operat- 
ing expenses and depreciation of a boat. The 
boat was principally used for entertaining 
financiers, suppliers, and other persons with 
whom the partnership had business dealings. 
It was also used for testing work in connec- 


| 
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tion with marine paints and for the personal 
pleasure of the taxpayers and their families. 
The court allowed 75 percent of the boat ex- 
pense as a business deduction (Greenberg v. 
Riddell, 4 AFTR 2d (8.D. Cal. 1959) ). 

Type of business: Manufacturer of witch 
hazel. 

Type of expense: Yacht. 

Claimed by taxpayer, $10,949; allowed by 
Commissioner, none; allowed by court, 
$9,789. 

Summary of facts: The taxpayer, an in- 
dividual engaged in manufacturing witch 
hazel, purchased a yacht for the entertain- 
ment of customers and potential customers. 
The yacht was used to encourage such per- 
sons to visit taxpayer’s plant. Although the 
Commissioner disallowed the expenses as 
personal, they were for the most part allowed 
by the Board of Tax Appeals because of the 
business relationship which the taxpayer had 
established (E. E. Dickinson, 8 B.T.A. 722 
(1927) ). 


Type of business Type of expense Tax yen or Summary of facts 
perioc 
Claimed | Allowed 
Manufacturer................- OIE minirnnnnumnsoterexuatiie Feb. 28,1954 | Taxpayer, in addition to other large po portenaren oe expenses, maintained 
Feb. 28, 1955 a yacht primarily for the pues, & entertaining dealers who sell tax- 
Feb. 28, 1956 payer’s products. The disallowed —. + the expenses was for the 
estimated personal use by taxpayer’s office: 
ET . centennescuntitebnatish Yacht, ranch-hunting 
lodges, nightclub expenses, 
other entertainment: 
FR atidi a eaticowos|oinnsaeuds 111, 804 | 1953-59_...._. Taxpayer’s stock is owned vy 2 individuals. ieee was used by com- 
i ancdiguiieddnacwntinasiddh 116, 440 pany for fishing parties for customers pany personnel. Yacht 
i ee 119, O47 speek, Gooetinnad damnation 1d estimated that operating 
Pn hignommincnnenndaiogiins dade expenses, exclusive ie} are per year proper- 
ties are leased by taxpayer from stockholder and from others and are 
used by customers for ting and fishing. Nightclub expense was 
7 by company toa — owned by cover charges a 
y company executives and oo as 000 of this amount 
charged at club by s' eee held at — during I Christ. 
Son aessen aud Dt aaa ea ranges from $8,000 to Each 
year the company finances a bentiog trip to "Canada for ro ® per- 
sonnel and customers and minimum cost is $5,000 to $6,000 for a party of 
8 to 12 men. tures which were not allowed as a uc- 
included over $20,000 for additions to 1 residence of 
stockholder and over $9,000 for vacation trips to Europe and Africa by 
stockholder and family. Item of “other entertainment” represents 
reimbursement for travel and entertainment by stockhokder. 
Shipbuilding.-................ C0) Ee 211, 204 | 1955-58_...... Geacaee owns several yachts. One of the yeahto was primarily experi- 
293, 330 mental, The others were used primarily for entertaining customers and 
in =. prospective customers. 
Exclusive sales representative. mah ne eeeeeiapent: 
calliaancstcihi 53,645 | 1959..........| Corporate taxpayer, a manufacturer’s sales representative, leased the 
Yacht acta ae chia 8, 710 yacht in 1959 for $1,000 per month from a partnership consisting of 2 indi- 
se tired ht in April of that year. inerahip was rents the yocht 
oe eee year. ren yac 
p for 2 months each year at a monthly ental of 
So oo ec on entertainment ae are incurred to main- 
goodwill with cu customers “ the taxpayer. 
iin icashascnmenmen We ecerecbhsndssmns node 34, 189 | Sept. 30,1957} The “ which was acquired by the corporate taxpayer in 1954 at a cost 
24, 063 | Sept. 30, 1958 of 314, is used for sales promotion purpo: i 
34, 787 | Sept. 30, 1959 tive are wequentin entertained on on it. ans used non- 
business purposes, either by taxpayer’s officers or Persons, 
cee ee ee day fe mada, which ticle’ a ie eens 
expense accoun’ 
Food products........-......- Yacht and resort residence. . 23,491 | Oct. 31, 1958 taxpayer is owned by 2 individuals, is sonatas in a Midwestern 
and maintains a residence in ._— Fla. The taxpayer estab- 
fished that the Florida residence is tained for the use of personnel of 
customers and prospective customers rot must be staffed and available 
for use all through the year. The taxpayer contended that the Florida 
residence and yacht were used to great advantage we liers who 
fa aon ape delivery schedules, and — helpful also in 
pe ackers to place orders. A sufficient business element was considered to 
present and the deduction was corer under t law. 
Automobile dealer............ Webtouisc. cic... 22,692 | 1956.......... The ta  taxpay er maintained a guest list reeord which disclosed that the yacht 
for entertainment of eld pe pommees officials of an au 
iaanainetine, automobile dealers and prospective customers. 
Shoe manufacturer............}_.. sh pellinhk eter aA 190 TO) Purpose of expenditure was stated to be the use of the boat to demonstrate 
to customers a nonskid sole sneaker made by taxapyer. Used at various 
Atlantic and gulf coast ports. 
Cake and cookie bakery._....|_...- IR IE INE 18,000 | 1957-59_...._. Taxpayer sells cakes and cookies to grocery stores. The yacht was used 
36 000 exclusively > cartes a and aawaeere buyers and branch 
managers on deep sea fishing trips for promotion purposes. 
Mortuary business............ Yacht, cottage expense and 
entertainment, and per- 
sonal residence and enter- 
tainment: 
11, 455 8, 591 | 1955-57_...... Yacht owned by this closely held omnes was used to tag tod visiting 
eC icsidbtia<biiincoctis 11, 096 8, 322 morticians, en, and for burial,» Persona _ 
12, 776 9, 582 pares and ships to other areas lp a 
Cottage expense and 4, 424 2, 875 shareholder has an office and residence is used for ae 
en and entertainment of business ann 
Personal residence and |{ 13 Zz et 
ente 
e 10, 762 6, 457 


41 Not available. 
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Summary of facts 


Corporate taxpayer claimed 100 percent of the depreciation and expenses 
incurred in operating a yacht. Log records maintained were not com- 
plete. Many affidavits were submitted by customers which stated that 
they were guests on the boat and that they received a “sales pitch” while 
aboard. The taxpayer’s president took the boat to Florida each year for 


a personal vacation which lasted about 3 months. On several of these 
trips the president was accompanied by a business associate and many 


vacationing business associates were entertained. 


Expenses were allowed 


for portion deemed attributable to busincss. 


Bladen. Boat was acquired in order to create a more intimate relationship bet ween 


this corporation, through its officers, and its sources of supply. The 
amount allowed represented the portion spent which related to business 


Corporate taxpayer, located in northeastern State, acquired the yacht in 
1954 and used it during the summer predominantly for the recreation of 
During the winter it is moved to Florida and is used to 


entertain various business associates, distributors, suppliers, etc., visiting 





tomers upon purchase of an automobile. 


The taxpayer is engaged in the litigation of claims as a specialist. In 1950 
he acquired a cabin cruiser. The cost of the maintenance and operation 
of this boat in 1958 amount to $6,975. Ofthis amount the taxpayer claimed 
and was allowed $6,475 as an ordinary and necessary business expense on 
a showing that the boat was used primarily for entertaining clients and 
business executives for the purpose of establishing professional contacts. 

Corporation purchased yacht for purpose of providing free rides to cus- 


Log maintained indicated pas- 


Amount 
Type of business Type of expense Tax rae or 
pe 
Claimed | Allowed 
Selling and servicing new and We cnnesnib ete cceces $8, 337 $5, 796 | 1955-58__...-- 
used cars. 17, 641 12, 530 
15, 282 10, 270 
10, 474 6, 946 
Metals manufacturing _ __.__-- do... J a 7, 999 5, 500 | 1957 
purposes. 
Bipntarer 5.66525 pte dese: 13, 795 13,795 | Apr. 30, 1955 
32, 527 32, 527 | Apr. 30, 1956 
34, 404 34,404 | Apr. 30, 1957 employees. 
there on vacation, 
Lawyer_.......- . SCHOOL. 4222 205 j 6, 475 6,475 | 1958 
| | | 
Automobile dealer __ do 200 0 | 1946-49 
6, 204 0° 
7, 401 


Type of expense: Cabin cruiser. 

Name of petitioner: Cleveland-Sandusky 
Brewing Corp., 2764 East 55th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Business: Brewing and selling of beer. 

In this case the Commissioner conceded 
that the cruiser used by the petitioner was 
purchased for business purposes and allowed 
some deductions for depreciation. However, 
there was no proof offered to show the actual 
use of the yacht. The Government took the 
position that before its ruling should be up- 
set, some such evidence must be offered by 
petitioner. There was no boat log, guest 
book or anyone from the boatyards to testify 
who could give evidence about the actual use 
of this cruiser. 

Details of expenses: (a) Entertainment for 
1949: (1) $5,079.83 for operation of a cruiser; 
(2) $1,642.27 as a depreciable deduction. 

The Commission disallowed $2,579.83. 

(b) Entertainment for 1950: (1) $2,116.86 
for operation of cruiser; (2) $1,642.77 as a 
depreciable deduction. 

The Commission disallowed $1,116.83. 

No mention in the briefs of a breakdown 
on these expenses. 

The court allowed the deductions claimed 
by the taxpayer in full (Cleveland-Sandusky 
Brewing Corp., 30 T.C. 539 (1958) ). 

Type of expense: Cabin cruiser. 

Names of petitioners: Charles M. Kilborn 
and Angeline W. Kilborn. 

Address: Mobile, Ala. 

Business: Partners in a used car business 
known as “Y Auto Sales.” 

Petitioner in this case claimed that a 
cruiser was used to entertain partnership 
customers. However, the Government, as in 
the Brewing Co. case, supra, noted that pe- 
titioner had offered no evidence about its 
actual business use. The Government also 
claimed that the entertainment of used car 
buyers is neither common or frequent. 

Details of expenses: 

(1) A 42-foot cabin cruiser: (a) $755.65 
for operation; (b) $236.25 for liability 
insurance. 

This was mostly for food and gas and was 
disallowed by the Commission. 

(2) The court found that: (a) $250 for 
operation; and (b) $60 for liability insur- 
ance was a business expense of the partner- 
ship. 

The briefs contain no further breakdown 
(Charles M. Kilborn, 29 T.C. 102, docket No. 
56499 (1957)). 


10, 761 10, 761 | | 
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Type of expense: Yacht and entertain- 
ment. 

Name of petitioner: Charles J. McLennan. 

Address of petitioner: 3008 Alhambra Cir- 
cle, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Business: Racing secretary and handicap- 
per at— 

(1) Hialeah Park, Fla. 

(2) Havre de Grace, Md. 

(3) Pimlico, Md. 

(4) Suffolk Downs, Mass. 

(5) Washington Park, Ill. 

Petitioner’s occupation is that of racing 
secretary and handicapper. His duties are 
to schedule races and to do all the handicap- 
ping of horses entered in the respective 
races. During 1941, he served in this capacity 
at five race tracks; Hialeah Park, Havre de 
Grace, Suffolk Downs, Washington Park, 
and Pimlico. While serving at Hialeah, he 
lived in Coral Gables, Fla.; at Pimlico, he 
lived at the Belview Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; 
at Havre de Grace, he lived at the Colonial 
Hotel; at Washington Park, he lived at the 
Olympia Fields Country Club. Upon the 
completion of his services at one track, he 
was required to travel to his new post of 
duty with another employer. During these 
tours of duty, petitioner maintained a per- 
manent residence at Miami, Fla. Thus, the 
Commissioner contended that these living 
and traveling expenses were personal and not 
deductible for tax purposes. 

During the year 1941, petitioner enter- 
tained numerous people, principally his busi- 
ness associates and newspapermen. Some of 
the entertainment was aboard a yacht he 
kept at Miami, Fla. He provided food, liquor, 
fish bait, and everything else required for 
the entertainment of his guests and quite 
frequently threw large parties. In addition 
he entertained by taking guests to dinners 
and to theaters. The Commissioner disal- 
lowed this claim on the grounds that to al- 
low it would be tantamount to holding that 
any salaried employee might deduct the 
amounts expended in the entertainment of 
his superiors and associates for the purpose 
of maintaining their good will. 

Petitioner had memberships in the follow- 
ing clubs to better enable him to entertain: 
Biscayne Yacht Club, Miami Springs Country 
Club, Cottage Park Yacht Club in Boston, 
the country club in Baltimore, Olympia 
Fields Country Club in Chicago. 


sengers were customers. e } a Inc! 
stockholder was aboard. This case was settled by stipulation while in a 
docketed state in Tax Court. 


No boat trips were made unless the principal 


Details of expenses: 
(a) For hotel bills and living expenses 
during the taxable year 1941: 


Di ase Eiilddc dak eabedeses $504 
Oo abinia aide upnaacseceda 916 
ele enerubinss seiner wees ane atetginislo 1, 240 
IU acta aga t,t eres ok ic carn ees oh 2, 660 

(b) Caterer’s bills: 
Re eee ee 110 
TO ths REGS b OED 2,770 


This amount was claimed as a business 
expense by the petitioner on his income tax 
return for 1941. The Commission disallowed 
the entire sum. 

(c) Traveling expenses: (1) $640.53 for 
short business trips required by his duties 
at tracks—this was allowed by Commission; 
(2) $911.84 travel from one track to an- 
other—disallowed by Commission; (3) in 
connection with the short business trips 
above, petitioner incurred hotel bills of 
$272.63—-Commission disallowed. 

The total disallowance at this point is 
$3,954.47. 

(D) Entertainment expenses for track 
owners, Officials, and writers: (1) 48-foot 
yacht docked at Biscayne Yacht Club in 
Miami, Fla.: 

(a) Captain’s pay, $150 per month. 

(b) Gas and oil, $65-$75 per month. 

(c) Insurance, $550 per year. 

(dad) Food and repair, $25-$30 per month. 

Petitioner claimed a deduction of neces- 
sary business expenses of $2,000. This also 
was disallowed by Commission. 

The deductions claimed by the taxpayer 
were allowed in full by the court (Charles 
J. McLennan, T.C. memo. op. docket No. 
4757 (June 25, 1945), par. 45, 217, P-H T.C. 
memo.). 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, since 
in case No. 6, the expense was charged 
as a deductible expense, Uncle Sam lost 
income taxes at the rate of 52 percent 
which otherwise he would have received 
on corporate profits, and the stockhold- 
ers picked up the rest. 

Referring to case No. 12—and I do 
not wish to have too much fun at the 
expense of morticians, because theirs is 
a necessary and legitimate business—in 
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this instance the mortuary was a closely 
held business and charged off a very 
large sum of money for yachts and en- 
tertainment. 

In this connection, although on a 
somewhat different subject, there was 
the case of a mortician who tried to 
charge off his grocery expenses at a 
supermarket, when his wife went to the 
supermarket to buy groceries for the 
family. He sought to charge off the pur- 
chases as a business expense on the 
ground that his wife was finding favor 
with prospective customers. 

Mr. President, can you imagine the 
pleasure derived by the wife of the un- 
dertaker when she went to the supermar- 
ket, met the people, and said, “Well, I 
am really soliciting business,” and try- 
ing to get by with it? I am happy to 
say that they did not get by in this case. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Why not get 
at some of the more obvious things, such 
as people who deduct the cost of adver- 
tising weapons which they propose to 
develop in the United States under cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contracts? They adver- 
tise the weapons, whether they will work 
or not, like the Flying Coffin. Those ex- 
penses are claimed as deductible on the 
theory that the advertising is done in 
order to make the stock of their com- 
panies more accessible to the general 
public. The whole idea is to try to put 
themselves in a good light with the 
public so that the public will use their 
products or services. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There are so many 
truck holes in the tax laws that one 
could multiply them by the thousands. 
I am taking a little time this afternoon 
to discuss only one set of truck holes, 
namely, entertainment, gift, and travel 
expense. That is all. If the Senator 
from Louisiana will help me, we can go 
after the advertising expense, too. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I hope the 
Senator is not taking the position that 
one should not take advantage of these 
opportunities so long as they come with- 
in the law and so long as other persons 
are doing the same thing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It may be legal, but 
I do not believe it is ethical to take ad- 
vantage of them. However, I shall not 
score that point; I simply say the law 
ought to be changed, so that people can- 
not get by with doing it; that is all. 

There are other cases which I regard 
as abuses in the use of yachts. 

HUNTING AND FISHING LODGES, AND RESORT 

FACILITIES 

The next set of cases deals with de- 
ductions which were taken and largely 
allowed—because of inadequacies of the 
present law—for hunting lodges, fishing 
lodges, plantation resorts, summer 
homes, Miami Beach residences, beach 
houses, luxury apartments, cottages in 
Canada, and duck hunting clubs. 

The first is a case which went to the 
tax courts in which Walter O. Kraft, pe- 
titioner, who was a partner in an insur- 
ance agency, acquired a camp where he 
entertained prominent local officers of 
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a bank, brewing company, steel company, 
and a packing company. Included as 
deductions were boating, fishing, poker 
playing, and drinking expenses at the 
summer house or camp. It is clear that 
the summer house was used in large part 
for his own family because there was 
also located there a playhouse for his 
daughter, a pony stall, and pigeon cab- 
inets. The petitioner bought the camp 
for $8,100, sold it for $5,600, and then 
claimed the entire difference as a busi- 
ness expense. This was disallowed by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
but the court allowed two-thirds of the 
actual loss as a deduction. This case 
indicates that under the present law 
summer homes and camps used largely 
for personal purposes or for the enter- 
tainment of personal friends, have been 
treated as business expenses. 

In a further case, a manufacturer was 
allowed a deduction of over $375,000 for 
the maintenance of resort facilities on a 
subtropical island and for airplane ex- 
penses and airplane depreciation. Fish- 
ing cruisers were maintained and air 
transportation was furnished the guests. 
The board chairman, officers of the 
company, and key employees and their 
families spent considerable time at this 
subtropical island. 

In another case, a textile manufactur- 
ing company leased a plantation resort 
from a stockholder of the company for 
an annual rent of $1. Over a period 
of 4 years, the company was allowed de- 
ductions of $75,112 for the maintenance 
of this resort. 

In a further case, an equipment man- 
ufacturer leased a hunting lodge, for 
which he took deductions of $75,000 in a 
3-year period. In the period 1953-59, 
expenditures of $666,000, including the 
above amount, were claimed as deduc- 
tions; and most of this expense was al- 
lowed under the present law. 

Another manufacturing concern was 
allowed deductions of over $187,000 in 
the 3-year period 1956-58 for expenses 
of maintaining a hunting lodge, at which 
streams were stocked with trout, small 
game for stocking was raised by farm- 
ers, and near which a large deer pre- 
serve was provided. 

In another case, a road construction 
company was allowed to deduct $53,000 
of a claimed $77,697 for a pleasure resort, 
in the years 1959-60. This construction 
company apparently entertained the of- 
ficials of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments with whom they were negotiat- 
ing or attempting to secure contracts. 
Hunting, shooting, and fishing were 
provided. 

I have always believed that Govern- 
ment officials should not accept expen- 
sive entertainment or accept expensive 
gifts from companies with whom they 
were doing business, or, indeed, from any- 
one. 

A closely held mineral products com- 
pany was allowed almost $60,000 as a 
deduction for the maintenance of a sum- 
mer home in Maine and a residence in 
the Midwest, at which the principal 
stockholder and his wife entertained 
high officials of customer companies and 
their wives. 
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In a further case, a steel products com- 
pany located in the Midwest established 
a Miami Beach residence, for the purpose 
of lavish entertainment, in an attempt 
to obtain business, so they said. They 
were allowed deductions of $28,706 for 
such items as depreciation on the resi- 
dence, food, liquor, boat expenses, sal- 
aries of service employees, and entertain- 
ment. By coincidence, the two principal 
officers of the company and their wives 
were usually present at the residence 
when customers were entertained. 

In still another case, a hosiery mill 
company maintained a beach house and 
boat, for which deductions of $58,000 
were allowed in 1957 and 1958. 

The next case is a very interesting 
one. The business is that of buying and 
selling corporations. 

The taxpayer’s purpose is to seek bar- 
gain purchases of controlling stock in 
other corporations. He was allowed 
deductions of $15,150, in the 2-year 
period 1956-57, for the maintenance of 
a resort residence and a luxury apart- 
ment. Boating, fishing, and entertain- 
ment were available at the resort. It 
appeared that the principal purpose of 
the residence and apartment was for the 
personal convenience, pleasure, and 
health of the chairman of the board; 
but, since under the law some of these 
expenses were so-called business ex- 
penses, $15,000 was allowed. 

In a further case, an oil and gas com- 
pany was allowed deductions of $19,737 
for a lodge and boats used to entertain 
investors. 

A company which sells steel equipment 
deducted $20,000 in 1958, for expenses 
of maintaining a large plantation and 
farm-type residence in a resort area, and 
$5,000 for a golf party for the executives 
of customers of the taxpayer. The total 
amount was allowed under the existing 
law. 

In yet another case, a food-products 
company maintains a guest house in a 
resort area on the west coast, where it 
entertains brokers from the eastern part 
of the United States and Europe. Ac- 
cording to the plea of the taxpayer, the 
brokers expect the seller to provide them 
a place to stay while away from home, 
and the guest house was established for 
that purpose. A total claim of $27,000 
was allowed because of the loopholes in 
the present law. 

An American coal and mining com- 
pany has a cottage on a bay in Canada, 
which is used to entertain those con- 
nected with the ingot steel industry. 
In the years 1959 and 1960, a total of 
$22,487 was claimed as a deduction for 
this cottage, and the entire amount was 
allowed. 

In the final case in this category, a 
consultant to a manufacturer enter- 
tained customers at a duck hunting 
club which he owned. He claimed, and 
was allowed, $4,211 as a business ex- 
pense for this entertainment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a more detailed summary of 
each of these cases be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Type of expense: Vacation camp. 

Names of petitioners: Walter O. Kraft and 
Adena L. Kraft. 

Address of petitioners: Houston, Tex. 

Business: Partners in an insurance agency 
named Cochran’s Insurance Agency, spe- 
cializing in fire and casualty insurance. 

Petitioner owned an insurance agency and 
bought some property in order to entertain 
his business associates. 

The petitioner, prior to acquiring the Clear 
Lake property, belonged to Manor Lake 
Hunting and Fishing Club, the Houston 
Country Club, and the Glenbrook Country 
Club. At these several clubs, he did ex- 
tensive entertaining, but after acquiring the 
Clear Lake property, he withdrew from these 
social clubs. Many items included in the 
ledger account of the summer home at Clear 
Lake show it was used by Mr. Kraft’s family, 
such as a playhouse for his daughter, a pony 


Type of business Type of expense 





Manufacturer -.__- 


| depreciation. 


Textile Manufacturing.__. --| Plantation resort_. 


Manufacturer of equipment___| Lease of hunting lodge --- 


Manufacturer...............- 


Construction of roads_-......- Pleasure resort. _._.... 


Mineral products. ...........- 


Steel products. ...........-..- 


Hosiery mill......... peoiiaekil Beach house and boat.... 
Resort residence and luxury 


Buying and selling of corpora- 
tions. apartment. 


Oil and QaS...cccsecesese-----| Lodge and boat expense..... 





_| Maintenance of resort facili- 
ties on subtropical island, 
airplane expense, airplane 


.--| |! 75,000 


---| 61,146 
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stall and pigeon cabinets. Petitioner enter- 
tained various individuals including a presi- 
dent of a company and, because of this, se- 
cured substantially all of his insurance. 
However, testimony showed that the com- 
pany president and the petitioner enter- 
tained each other in their own homes. The 
Commissioner contended that these facts 
demonstrated that the camp was for personal 
pleasure and not a business necessity. 

Customers and prospective customers were 
taken to the camp for entertainment which 
included boating, fishing, playing poker and 
drinking. Once a year, petitioner threw a 
stag party and invited such persons as the 
presidents and vice presidents of a brewing 
company, a packing company, a steel com- 
pany and a bank. The Commissioner pointed 
out at the hearings that most of these men 
were close friends of petitioner and, there- 
fore, these get togethers were for social en- 
joyment and not for business entertainment. 

Details of expenses: 

In 1935, the partnership built a camp 
called Clear Lake Camp to entertain insur- 





May 26 


ance customers and prospective customers. 
Entertainment consisted of boating, eating, 
drinking and playing poker. 


(a) Cost of camp: 





Reset te dm case basecenasaen=« $3, 599. 24 
Improvements... ......6-56.42. 593. 21 
ee a eer 3, 432.18 
PT EE, SEs re newer onenepeosne 279. 66 
Water well equipment-_-_.--...-.~- 223. 25 

TUN oe as end 8, 127. 54 


(b) Sold in 1944 for $5,700. For sale ex- 
pense, $16.60; net selling price, $5,683.40. 

(c) Petitioner claims a depreciation allow- 
ance of $976.70 which was allowed. 

The total loss on sale was $1,467.44. 

(d) Petitioner claimed $2,444.14 as the 
loss on sale which was disallowed by Com- 
mission. 

(e) Court allowed $978.30 as being two- 
thirds of the deductible loss sustained (Wal- 
ter O. Kraft, T.C. Memo. Op. Docket No. 14975 
(June 22, 1959)). 





Amount | 
Tax year or | 

period | 
Claimed | Allowed 


oon 
$353, 713 Sept. 30, 1957 
90, 666 
20, 439 


$269, 666 
90, 666 | 
15, 277 


34, 258 22, 839 
31, 950 21, 300 
29, 022 14, 511 
32, 924 16, 462 


Sept. 3, 1955 
Sept. 1, 1956 
Aug. 31, 1957 
Aug. 30,1958 





Summary of facts 


Taxpayer, a domestic manufacturing corporation, owns luxurious facilities 
on a subtropical island. 
tainment of executives and key personnel of customer firms. Fishing 
cruisers are maintained and air transportation furnished guests. 
chairman of the board, who is the controlling stockholder, and other 
employees accompanied by their families spent considerable time at 
island. Adjustment was made for amounts considered personal expenses 
of these officers and employees. 

The corporation leased a plantation from a stockholder of the corporation 
for an annual rental of $1. 
the corporation with a place to entertain customers and business asso- 
ciates. Although it appeared that some business purpose was served by 


The principal use of the property is for enter- 


The 


The stated purpose of the lease was to provide 


the rental of the plantation, it was determined a portion of the expendi- 


tures to be personal to the stockholder. 


The disallowed portions of the 


deductions were taxed to the stockholder. 


175,000 | 1956-58_______} 


reserve. 
olders. 


Taxpayer leases a hunting lodge and duck-hunting preserve for a minimum 
| rental of $1,800 per month. 
and has its products distributed b 
United States. Customers of eac 


It is engaged in manufacture of equipment 
several firms located throughout the 
firm are entertained at the huntiug 


A log is maintained and it disclosed no personal use by stock- 
Taxpayer shares expenses of lodge with 2 other taxpayers. 


The 


total expenditure claimed for this lodge by the 3 taxpayers for the years 
1953-59 is $666,000 and it appears that most of this expense was allowed. 


61,146 | 1956-58__.._.. 
71, 206 


55, 065 


71, 206 
55, 065 


taker and wife. 
for purpose of stocking and large deer preserve. 


Closely held corporate taxpayer maintains a luxurious hunting lodge which 
had a 1958 tax basis of over $230,000 and is constantly maintained by care- 
Streams stocked with trout, small game raised by farmers 


Log maintained showing 


names and dates a of customers are entertained. Lodge 


also used for enter 


nment of key personnel of taxpayer. Log indicates 


use by 500 to 600 persons annually. 


77, 697 53,000 | 1959 and 1960_| The tax 


yer corporation is engaged in hea 


construction and sale of con- 


struction supplies. Its customers are Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, other contractors and the general public. The taxpayer acquired 
a resort estate which is maintained and serviced at a cost approximating 
$40,000 = year. The estate has facilities for hunting, boating, and fish- 


ing. T 


purpose of maintaining the estate is to create good will among 


the various people with whom the taxpayer has business dealings and is 


specifically use 
he disallowance of a portion of the ex! 

and am which are parcel & to public policy. 

eld corporate taxpayer 

home in Maine and a residence in midwestern city. 

—_ 2% months each summer at the Maine home and 
c 


1956-58... ....- Closely 


holder and wife 
entertain high o 


when it is attempting to negotiate or secure a contract. 
mse covers preferential dividends 


ocated in Midwest maintains a summer 
Principal stock- 


jials (and wives) of customers. The property in Mid- 


west is used to entertain visiting buyers and is used occasionally by presi- 
dent of company and his wife. 


33, 206 


Apr. 30,1956 | The taxpayer, which is located in the Midwest, asserted that lavish enter- 


tainment is essential in obtaining business and it established a Miami 


residence for this purpose. The 2 
usually present at the residence w 


rincipal officers and their wives are 
n entertaining customers. Deduc- 


tions allowed include depreciation on residence, food, liquor, boat expense 


and salaries of service employees and entertainment. 


isallowance was 


made for amounts deemed to be personal expense. 


25, 367 
82, 713 32, 713 


6, 478 6, 591 The ta: 


tions. 


Expense of beach house and boat maintained 
tertain business guests was allowed in full. 
The corporate taxpayer’s business is that of buying and selling corporations. 
yer seeks bargain purchases of controlling stock in other corpora- 

taxpayer claims the 


y corporate taxpayer to en- 


rpose of maintaining the resort resi- 


dence is to have a place available for business conferences. The resort 
residence has facilities for boating, fishing, and entertainment. The agent 
concluded that the personal convenience, pleasure, and health of the chair- 
man of the board of the taxpayer is the principal reason for maintaining 
the residence and the apartment. However, the evidence did indicate that 
there was some entertainment expense incurred for business purposes and 
a portion of the expense was therefore allowed. 


23,219 | 19, 787 


1956-59_......| The individual taxpayers are located in a midwestern city. 


The lodge and 


boats were used to entertain investors from New York whom taxpayers 
sought to interest in development of oil and gas properties. Tax 


also entertained local representatives of oil com 
encourage their participation in development of oil and gas properties. 


yers 
nies and drillers to 





EES 





1961 


Type of expense 


Type of business 


Sales of steel equipment-_-...... Farm resort, golf party... 


Food products. ....-.--......- Guesthouse in resort area. - - 


Coal and iron mining.......-- Cottage in Canada-....-.- 


Consultant to manufacturer...| Duck hunting club-.-...- 
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Summary of facts 


---}| $20,000 | $20,000 | 1958.......... Corporate taxpayer expended $20,000 to maintain a large plantation and 
5, 000 farm-t residence in a resort area for entertainment of top echelon 
executives of various large customers of taxpayer. The expenditure of 
$5,000 was for a golf 
payer. This same situation existed in prior years and was accepted. 
Feb. 28,1959 | Taxpayer corporation is located on west coast and most of its sales are made 
through brokers from the Eastern United States and Europe. While 
they are out on the west coast, the brokers ex 
them a place to stay and taxpayer established that the purchase of the 
guesthouses was for this purpose. The taxpayer also estab 
the facilities were used by its sales representatives for making sales. 
---| 11,983] 11,983 | 1959-60_..____ Cottage on bay in Canada was used to entertain Puce connected with 
ingot steel industry. 87 persons were entertaine 
“ou SOE F200 cence seee Individual taxpayer served as consultant to manufacturing company with 
annual compensation of $25,000. 
ing customers of company at a duck hunting club owned by taxpayer. 


y for executives of us customers of the tax- 


the sellers to provide 
lished that 


in 1960. 


Expense was incurred for entertain- 





TRAVEL, SAFARIS, AND EXPENSE-PAID VACATIONS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Now, Mr. President, 
I turn to cases which in the main involve 
deductions for travel. 
SAFARI 


The first is a very famous case and in- 
volves the travels on an African safari 
of Mr. O. Carlyle Brock and his wife, 
Emily A. Brock, who, at the time of their 
trip, were president and assistant treas- 
urer of the Sanitary Farms Dairy, Inc., 
of Erie, Pa. I mention their names sim- 
ply because this is a matter of public 
record. I have mentioned names only 
when matters of public record are in- 
volved. I have tried to preserve ano- 
nymity wherever possible. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brock claimed deductions of $16,816.16, 
between March and November of 1950, 
for the safari. The deductions included 
amounts for film, equipment, tickets, li- 
censes, trackers, and a downpayment for 
a tiger hunt in India, which apparently 
never came off. In addition to the sa- 
fari expenses, the Brocks spent some 
$2,428 in Europe and North Africa for 
expenses and stopovers in London, Paris, 
Rome, Cairo, and Alexandria. The In- 
ternal Revenue Commission disallowed 
many of these amounts, but the court al- 
lowed all of the expenditures to be 
deducted. 

So far as is known, the Sanitary Farms 
Dairy did not have its sales increased as 
a result of the safari, but these amounts 
were nonetheless allowed as “ordinary 
and necessary” business expenses. This 
case certainly indicates why we need to 
change the law. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
tails of this case be printed in the RrEc- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


Type of expense: African safari. 

Names of petitioners: (1) Sanitary Farms 
Dairy, Inc., (2) O. Carlyle Brock, (3) Emily 
A. Brock. 

Address of petitioners: (1) Erie, Pa.; (2) 
Wesleyville, Pa.; (3) Wesleyville, Pa. 

Business: Mr. and Mrs. Brock are presi- 
dent and assistant treasurer of the dairy 
corporation. 

The Government contended in this case 
that the expedition of Mr. and Mrs. Brock 
to Africa on a safari was taken for their 
personal pleasure and enjoyment, and did 
not represent an ordinary business expense 
of the company. To support this claim, the 
Government showed that Brock’s favorite 
hobbies were hunting, fishing, and photo- 
graphing, and that he had hunted in Alaska, 


India, and South Africa prior to and sub- 
sequent to the safari in 1950. After the 
safari in 1950, he had also published a book 
entitled “The Brock Safari, 1950.” The Gov- 
ernment also showed that there was no sign 
around the dairy property to indicate that 
it contained a museum, and, further, that 
the trophies and employee’s cafeteria were 
located in the same place. A significant 
fact was that the safari did not cause an 
increase in sales, or in the mailing lists of 
the dairy. 
Details of expenses: 
(a) Expenses for trip to Africa on 
safari in 1950: 


diy. MNEs. RRMEN as creat bri ctine empenitcce $1, 069. 00 
2. March, equipment_-___---- 504. 64 
S:- Bis, WGN. 8 oe cee 4, 284. 60 
4. June, films used_____---- 310. 04 

5. June, licenses and Ist pay- 
II aa. sities eznis siihn nian een 3, 155. 00 

6. June, film and part pay- 
I Cin dealin andenomacuiinnanie, 832. 28 

7. August, gas, equipment, 2d 
downpayment -____--_-- 1, 288. 00 
8. August, extra help_____--- 680. 00 
9. August, trackers._..._.-- 225. 00 

10. October, moneys advanced 
on final payment___..__- 528. 00 

11. October, downpayment on 
tiger hunt in India_____-_ 500. 00 

12. November, balance for 
QREEIB ce RSS decline 3, 441. 00 
Teel. snd 2 30g3 5. ail Gs 16, 818. 16 


The Commission allowed $1,200 for film 
and $375 for unknown item. However, the 
balance of $15,618.16 was disallowed. 

(b) In addition to the safari expense, 
the petitioners spent $2,428 in 




















Europe 
pee OR GL ee $118 
ai PO. cise sie csi cd Sok 143 
GC, BOW 234 Chie ha. ae 122 
4. Cairo and Alexandria... ...- 91 
FEL np ithin atim dene gahindineronai 813 
0: SN is celts ines odin ak creates a 718 
DE PRE UE bkantcatnauasaunnceden 297 
it GON sa. ona dak ce nckate 310 
Di Ciba eet ec 290 
tinker siiniertnwenies anidieiie 1, 615 
CRANE. TOL ck. ~ dencccnndnes 2, 428 


These expenses were allowed by the Com- 
mission on the returns but it was then 
argued by the Government in the Tax Court 
that they also were personal and not business 
expenses and should not be allowed. The 
court allowed all of these expenditures to be 
deducted (Sanitary Farms Dairy, Inc., 25 T.C. 
463, docket No. 49511 (1955) ). 


TRAVEL—WIFE’S EXPENSES 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
next case is a Tax Court case involving a 
man by the name of L. L. Moorman, of 
Rutherfordton, N.C, He was a vice pres- 


ident of a corporation and spent consid- 
erable time traveling through the 
southern part of the United States. He 
took his wife on a number of trips and 
deducted her costs, as well as his own, on 
the grounds that she helped to entertain 
some of his business associates. Mr. 
Moorman spent between $12,000 and $17,- 
000 for this travel, entertainment, and 
other expenses in each of the years 1949, 
1950, and 1951. I ask unanimous consent 
that a table giving his claimed expenses 
be printed at this point in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 























1949 1950 | 1951 

Rr ice stove cise sdeuciouan $2,178 | $2,921 $2, 520 

9 HeteONtibe see 895 | 1,323 1, 337 

3. Telephone and telegraph-.- 753 893 1,139 

4. Transportation. -__-....._- 5, 784 4, 680 
5. Supplies and miscellane- 

OR eiath isch So ches d 1,265 | 1,502 1, 734 

6. Entertainment___.....-..-. 1,629 | 3,057 2, 300 

fe’ | eee 470 | 1,371 1,129 

8. Ben J. Kerr: 

ti canis nonodedinanseuastaabendid 800 

IRs Sits cne pence ensusnasenee 1, 786 

pie Cerra ted 12, 600 | 16,854 | 17, 425 


{L. L. Moorman, 26 T.C. 666 (1956).] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
under the existing law, allowed the total 
claim for each of these expenses except 
for meals and entertainment for which 
the Commissioner allowed only approxi- 
mately one-half of these deductions. 
The deductions for meals and entertain- 
ment in these years were as follows: 





1949 1950 1951 
ONES 2s. Aino Denane $2, 178.35 | $2,921. 52 | $2, 520. 25 
Entertainment. .....- 1, 629. 3, 057.50 | 2,300. 25 


When the court reviewed the case it 
largely reversed the Commissioner’s de- 
cision on the claims for meals and enter- 
tainment; and allowed for these two 
items, all but $300 per year. So virtually 
the entire amount was allowed as a de- 
duction. 

HONEYMOON 

The next is a Tax Court case involving 

an Alex Silverman and his wife, Doris 


Silverman, from Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 


Silverman was an Officer-director and a 
minority stockholder in a family cor- 
poration, and was shortly to be married. 
His brother, who was president-director 
of the corporation, suggested that Mr. 
Silverman’s honeymoon be made part of 
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an alleged business trip to Europe. Dur- 
ing the honeymoon the couple traveled 
through France, Italy, and Switzerland. 
The expenses claimed for the trip 
amounted to $6,408.02. When the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue took ex- 
ception for this deduction as a business 
expense for a honeymoon trip to Europe, 
the case was taken to court by Mr. Sil- 
verman—58-1 U.S.T.C. 9433, 253 F. 2d 849. 

This is an excellent example of the 
workings of the Cohan rule. In this case 
Mr. Silverman was allowed $3,204.01 by 
the court, or exactly one-half of the 
amount claimed—in other words, 50 per- 
cent business and 50 percent personal 
expense. 

This case emphasizes again why the 
present law should be changed. Virtu- 
ally one-half of any expense for any 
purpose will, at a minimum, be allowed 
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by the courts when a case is tested. This 
encourages people to claim deductions 
for things which properly should not be 
claimed and tempts people to claim more 
than is necessary simply because it is 
fairly certain that one-half the amount 
claimed will be allowed. 
TRIP TO AUSTRALIA 

The following case is a Tax Court case 
concerning Frank L. and June E. Kluck- 
hohn of Minnesota—18 T.C. 892, 1952. 
Mr. Kluckhohn took trips around the 
country giving lectures. In addition he 
also took a trip to Australia which was 
not clearly associated with his lectures. 
He originally claimed a deduction of 
$2,000 but when he went to court he 
asked for $1,000 which was the amount 
that he could expect under the Cohan 
rule. The Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue had disallowed the entire amount 





May 26 


but the court awarded Mr. Kluckhohn 
$700, or 70 percent of the $1,000 which 
he claimed even though the trip to Aus- 
tralia was not in any clear way asso- 
ciated with his lecturing. 


EXPENSE-PAID VACATIONS FOR CUSTOMERS 


The final case in this category deals 
with a taxpayer in the business of sell- 
ing fuel who provided for expense-paid 
vacations at resort cities in Florida for 
the officials and employees of customers, 
Expenditures included those for hotels, 
restaurants, boat club, parties, gifts, etc. 
In 1958 he claimed deductions of $60,000 
and was allowed deductions of $40,000. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
tails of this case be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 





Amount 
Type of business Type of expense Tax year or 
period 
Claimed | Allowed 
ITE oct cath Sete thcony Hotels, restaurants, boat | $60,000 | $40,000 | 1958_________- 


club, parties, gifts, etc. 


GIFTS, RESIDENCES, AIRPLANES, AND OTHER 
DEDUCTIONS 
Mr. DOUGLAS. I now turn to some 
cases involving gifts, residences, air- 
planes, and other items. 
GIFTS OF MOVIE ACTRESS 


The first case is that of a very famous 
movie actress, Olivia de Havilland. 

I believe the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLark] introduced this case 
last year. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has been very active in this whole 
matter. He has rendered invaluable 
service. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to con- 
gratulate the Senator from [illinois on 
the splendid and thoroughly documented 
speech which he is making. I have had 
the pleasure of working with the Sena- 
tor from Illinois in this field ever since 
I came to the Senate, 5 years ago. Iam 
most hopeful that this year our joint 
efforts will bear fruit. I believe the 
speech which the Senator from Illinois 
is presently making will make a very real 
contribution to an understanding by the 
Senate of the importance of the loophole 
problems and the necessity of closing 
them and the realization that a very sub- 
stantial amount of extra revenue can be 


Type of business Type of expense 


Diversified manufacturing-__- 4 
cer’s residence. 


Swimming pool adjacent to 
residence. 


Redecorating principal offi- 


Summary of facts 


The amounts claimed included expense-paid vacations for officials and em- 
ployees of customers at resort cities in Florida. 


The taxpayer contended 


that such entertainment served to maintain and increase its sales volume. 


brought into the Treasury if we make our 
tax laws more equitable and reform them 
in the detailed way in which the Senator 
from Illinois has been explaining. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

I may say that Miss de Havilland is 
one of my favorite actresses. She is 
one of the most beautiful women in 
moving pictures. I have always ad- 
mired her acting. It is with reluctance 
that I bring this case up. I have done 
so simply because it is a well known 
case. It was reported in the 20th vol- 
ume of the Tax Court cases, at 323, and 
was also referred to in the Yale Law 
Review. 

Miss de Havilland decided to give 
some gifts to her associates. She gave 
a gold necklace and gold clips worth $810 
to her dress designer. She gave a silver 
tea set and coffeepot worth $920 to her 
dialog director. She gave over $1,100 
in additional gifts to her business asso- 
ciates. She also paid over $1,200 for the 
services of a studio maid and approxi- 
mately $33,000 to her stepfather, G. M. 
Fontaine, who allegedly served as her 
business manager. The court allowed 
her to deduct the gold necklace and clips 
and the silver tea set. In a settlement 
with the Internal Revenue Service, she 
was allowed to deduct a major portion 
of the other amounts. In a subsequent 


Amount 
Tax year or 
period 
Claimed | Allowed 








eileen int ed 


$10, 000 


year she claimed deductions of over 
$2,700 for gifts and over $4,600 for ward- 
robe. Virtually all of these amounts 
were also allowed either by the court 
or the Commissioner—20 T.C. 323, 1953. 
REDECORATION OF HOME AND SWIMMING POOL 


The next case has to do with deduc- 
tions claimed by Doughboy Industries, 
Inc.—that name has quite a swing to it— 
in which the company took a deduction 
of $10,000 for redecorating the first floor 
of the residence of its principal officer. 
In addition, it deducted $6,600 for a 
swimming pool which was adjacent to 
the residence. The Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue disallowed the amount 
for redecorating, and allowed only $1,650 
for depreciation on the swimming pool. 
The jury, however, after being instructed 
by the court that there was nothing 
wrong with using a private residence for 
a business purpose if it was “ordinary 
and necessary,” awarded the taxpayer 95 
percent of the refunds which were 
claimed. It is amazing to what lengths 
the term “ordinary and necessary” busi- 
ness expense can be stretched. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
tails of this case be printed in the Rec- 
orD at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Summary of facts 


Taxpayer corporation reimbursed its principal shareholder-officer for a 


portion of the cost of refurbishing the Ist floor of hisresidence. Taxpayer 
deducted this reimbursement, contending that residence was used for 


entertaining customers and thus served its business purposes. 


The jury 


was instructed that there was nothing wrong with the use of a private 
residence for 9 business purpose if it was ordinary and necessary. The 


court said that the question for the ju: 


was whether a business advantage 


was expected and whether it was realized. 


$6, 600 $1, 650 


Taxpayer also claimed depreciation on a swimming pool constructed on 
land which it owned. The pool was adjacent to the shareholder-officer’s 


residence and could be entered only from that residence. The jury was 
instructed to find for the taxpayer if it was satisfied that, as taxpa 
contended, the pool was purchased for business use and in anticipa 


of benefits to the business. 


Doughboy Industries, Inc. vy United States, 


4A.FT.R. 2d 5021 (W.D. Wis. 1959). 





Allowed by court: Jury verdict in favor of taxpayer for 95 percent of refunds claimed. 











1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Let me say I have no 
objection to swimming pools. I think 
they are valuable for the purposes of 
health, but I do not believe the cost of 
them should be tax deductible. 


‘FALSE TEETH—ORDINARY BUSINESS DEDUCTION 


Now we come to a very interesting case. 
The next case is one which was reported 
by the New York Times magazine of 
April 20, 1958, on pages 48 and 50. A 
famous movie comedian claimed the cost 
of a new set of teeth as a business de- 
duction, and said he had to have these 
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false teeth in order to be a movie 
comedian. So, instead of paying for 
them himself, he got Uncle Sam to pay 
52 percent by claiming them as a busi- 
ness deduction. The court ruled that 
teeth—true or false—were necessary to 
his act and that the cost of replacing or 
repairing them constituted a legitimate 
deduction. Again we see to what 
lengths the term “ordinary and neces- 
sary” business expense can be stretched. 
PRIVATE CLUBHOUSE 


The following case is that of a deduc- 


Amount 
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tion for the cost of depreciation and 
wages for a private clubhouse at which 
a transformer manufacturing company 
provided entertainment for its customers 
and prospective customers. The amount 
of $127,067 was both claimed and allowed 
in 1959. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
tails of this case be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Type of business Type of expense Tax year or | Summary of facts 
period | 
Claimed | Allowed 
Transformer manufacturer....| Entertainment at private | $127, 067 | $127,067 | Sept. 30, 1959 | These deductions consist of depreciation, wages, and other expenditures 


clubhouse. 


tomers. 








AIRPLANE FOR CUSTOMERS OF AUTO DEALER 


Mr. DOUGLAS. The final case in this 
group is that of an automobile dealer 
who successfully claimed $20,000 for a 
private airplane which was used for en- 
tertainment, travel, and advertising, and 
especially for the entertainment of cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. This 


Type of business Type of expense 





ee. fs 5. ESL Lest MOE TOS dh... - cine 


MORE GIFTS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Now, Mr. President, 
let me say more about the giving of gifts 
by companies and individuals which are 
charged to Uncle Sam. 

Virtually every kind of item which 
man can conceive has, at one time or 
another, been given as a tax deductible 
gift. These include liquor, expensive 
foods, jewelry, flowers, leather goods, 
luxury items, Christmas gifts, cars, trips, 
furs, stock, furniture, and so forth. 

In 1958 the School of Journalism at 
Ohio State University did a study of 
business gift-giving by polling the presi- 
dents of 650 of America’s largest corpo- 
rations. One of the questions asked 
was, “What is the most expensive gift— 
which you, personally, know about— 
that any company has given to gain a 
benefit?” Examples of their replies 
included: 

By an appliance dealer, “A trip to 
Jamaica.” 

By an oil refiner, “Fifteen shares of 
stock, cost $3,500. This was given by 
a drilling contractor to one of our ex- 
ecutives who had awarded him several 
contracts.” 

By a heavy-equipment manufacturer, 
“Cadillac to get shipping contract.” 

By a manufacturer in the Midwest, “I 
have been offered some very attractive 
trips for my wife and me.” 

By an ore producer, “Boat trips and 
other gifts, $4,000 to $5,000.” 

By a life insurance man, “Trip to 
Europe.” 


brings up the question of how riding in 
an airplane would really give a customer 
any knowledge of why he should buy 
the dealer’s automobiles. 

The automobile dealer was making a 
tax deduction for using a yacht, which is 
certainly a rival method of transporta- 
tion. Now we have the case of another 
man getting a deduction of $20,000 





Amount | 
oe eS Tax year or | 
period 
Claimed | Allowed 
$20, 000 | hs 














By an ore refiner, “Furnace for a 
brandnew house.” 

Another executive mentioned that he 
had been offered—listen to this—‘the 


loan of a yacht, liquored, fueled, and 


girled.” 

This statement is not by a muckraker. 
It is a statement by an executive. He 
stated that he had been offered—and 
it is quite a comment on the morals of 
the times—“the lean of a yacht, liquored, 
fueled, and girled.”’ 

In fact, Mr. President, in the words of 
these 650 top executives, they had been 
offered everything from trinkets to 
Cadillacs, and more. 

The items which were mentioned most 
often in the survey of these company 
presidents were hi-fi’s, television sets, 
automobiles—with Cadillacs far outnum- 
bering other makes—cases of whisky, 
fancy luggage, trips, hotel accommoda- 
tions, and lavish entertainment. 

What is the cost of this business gift 
giving which is charged to Uncle Sam? 
Printer’s Ink estimated that the cost had 
risen from $200 million in 1950 to $1 bil- 
lion by 1960. 

Mr. George Kienzle, writing in the 
Reporter in 1958, quotes an estimate of 
$2 billion a year for Christmas presents 
alone. 

Esquire estimates gift giving at $2.5 
billion, and Fortune at $2.2 billion. The 
magazine Spirits—the liquor magazine— 
states: 

Over $1 billion, or about 10 percent of all 
expenditures for alcoholic beverages in the 


made in connection with the taxpayer corporation’s private clubhouse 
which is used for the entertainment of customers and prospective cus- 





for using an airplane to demonstrate the 
advantages of automobile travel. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
tails of this case be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Summary of facts 


Used for entertainment, travel, advertising. Records support claimed 
deduction for depreciation and maintenance of airplane used in enter- 
taining customers and prospective customers. 


United States may come out of the corpo- 
rate treasury. 


The article would have been somewhat 
more accurate if it had said that about 
half this amount would come out of 
Uncle Sam’s Treasury. 

Time magazine estimated: 

Santas in pinstripes spend something like 
$1 billion on yuletide cheer; $300 million for 
liquor; the rest for a stockingful of loot rang- 
ing from $2.50 puddings to $2,500 pianos. 
Some companies spend $100,000 or more on 
gifts alone each Christmas (Dec. 1, 1958, p. 
74). 


It is not only business publications but 
also businessmen themselves who object 
to excessive gift giving. Those ques- 
tioned in the Ohio State University 
survey, as well as those elsewhere, have 
used such terms in describing it as 
“blackmail,” “outrageous,” “shakedown,” 
“sucker,” “a necessary evil,” “parasitic 
expense,” “a vicious cycle,” and a 
“bribe.” This flourishes most in connec- 
tion with purchasing agents. 

Of those questioned in the Ohio State 
survey, 7 out of 10 of the big industrial- 
ists who said their companies give gifts, 
objected to the idea. Of these, 6 out of 
the 10 flatly disapproved, and 1 out of 
the 10 had serious misgivings. 

These statements from businessmen 
themselves should make it abundantiy 
clear that the President’s proposal is 
eminently reasonable. Under it busi- 
nesses would be allowed to deduct, for tax 
purposes, gifts in the amount of $10 per 
person receiving a gift per year. 
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In fact, this proposal would not stop 
companies from making gifts—small 
ones which are tax deductible such as 
pens, pencils, and so forth—but would 
merely limit the amount which the tax- 
Payers would have to pay for the practice. 

Generosity is an admirable virtue but 
it should be practiced by people them- 
selves. We should not ask Uncle Sam to 
pick up half of the cost and the share- 
holders the rest. 

Let us clean up this disgrace. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen that under the present 
law, which allows the deduction of “ordi- 
nary and necessary” expenses related to 
a business activity, grossly excessive de- 
ductions for so-called business expenses 
have been claimed and allowed. In the 
examples which I have given we have 
seen deductions taken for club dues, 
pleasure trips in the United States and 
to Europe—including the wives of busi- 
nessmen—speedboats, yachts, expense- 
paid vacations, football tickets, theater 
tickets, safaris to Africa, hunting and 
fishing trips, expensive jewelry, trips to 
the Kentucky Derby, expensive Christ- 
mas gifts and parties, Cadillacs, lodges, 
resorts, summer homes, repair of per- 
sonal residences, honeymoons, swimming 
pools, and even false teeth, to name only 
a few of the many abuses which I have 
pointed out. 

Because there are so many loopholes 
in the law, it must be changed. More- 
over these legal loopholes are partic- 
ularly bad because of the interpretation 
ao the courts have placed upon the 
aw. 

Among the worst of the interpreta- 
tions is probably the so-called Cohan 
rule which, for all practical purposes, al- 
lows a taxpayer, even in the absence of 
supporting evidence, to be granted at 
least one-half of the amounts he claims 
for business expenses. It seems clear 
from the evidence and examples that in 
many cases taxpayers deliberately claim 
twice or more than twice their actual ex- 
penditures in the certainty that they will 
receive at least one-half the amount, 
especially if the case goes to court. 

This, of course, means that there are 
two types of abuses involved under this 
rule: First, since no evidence is required, 
virtually any expenditure can be and is 
claimed as a business deduction; and 
second, because of the 50-percent Cohan 
rule, deductions which are claimed are 
often padded. Furthermore, because of 
the court cases it is almost impossible for 
the Internal Revenue Service to success- 
fully deny even clearly gross abuses of 
the privilere of deducting so-called or- 
dinary and necessary business expenses. 

A second loophole, which is also really 
the result of court interpretations, is 
the allowance of expense deductions 
simply because they seem in proper rela- 
tionship to the salary or income of the 
person taking them. This means that 
a highly paid business executive can take 
as much in expense account deductions 
as a middie income taxpayer may earn 
in an entire year—simply on the grounds 
that they are in proper relationship to 
his high salary. 
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Why the thought has not occurred to 
anyone that a man with a high salary 
might be able to pay many of these 
expenses out of his own pocket is some- 
thing to wonder about. 

Consequently, the greater the income 
the greater the abuses, and, conversely, 
the smaller the person’s income the less 
opportunity he has to take advantage of 
these loopholes and truckholes in the 
tax law. This is justice in reverse—it is 
injustice—and, as a result, those with 
relatively modest incomes are required 
to pay a heavy burden in taxes which 
should rightly fall on high income groups 
which the latter often avoid or evade. 

Since the present law is obviously so 
inadequate the President is recommend- 
ing that limits be placed on these deduc- 
tions. These recommendations include: 

First. Expenses for entertainment 
would not be allowed as a tax deduction, 
because they are obviously in the nature 
of amusement, recreation, or personal 
pleasure. Of course, for persons or com- 
panies who are in the business of provid- 
ing entertainment, entertainment which 
is made available to the general public 
or to whole groups of employees, and 
so forth, would be permitted proper al- 
lowances. 

Second. Expenditures for entertain- 
ment facilities would be disallowed as tax 
deductions. These would include ex- 
penditures for yachts, hunting lodges, 
fishing camps, resorts, and so forth, con- 
cerning which some of the greatest 
abuses have taken place. 

Third. Deductions for gifts would be 
limited to an annual amount of $10 per 
recipient. This means, of course, that a 
business could still provide small adver- 
tising gifts such as calendars, pencils, 
and pens, modest Christmas gifts, and 
so forth, but the proposal would prohi- 
bit them from taking more costly gifts 
as a tax deduction for which the tax- 
payers of the United States in general 
must pay. 

Of course, none of these items is out- 
lawed in the sense that gifts cannot be 
given or entertainment cannot be pro- 
vided. The only thing the new law would 
do would be to limit the amount which 
Uncle Sam would be required to pay. 
And, of coures, tax treatment of chari- 
table institutions and charitable contri- 
butions would remain the same as in the 
present law. 

Fourth. Club dues, including fees of 
social, athletic, and sporting associa- 
tions, would not be allowed. 

Fifth. Expenditures for food and bey- 
erages would be disallowed except when 
they were clearly served in connection 
with a business meeting and where a 
reasonable limit—somewhere between $4 
and $7 per person—would be applied. 
A person can eat well on a $4 to $7 
lunch. 

It is not necessary to take a person 
to a restaurant with high prices—I hear 
we have one or two in this city, and 
that there are some in New York—at 
which a bill for a meal will come to $25, 
$30, or $50. One can get a very good 
lunch, I am told, for $4 to $7. Most of 
us probably do not pay more than one- 
third or one-fourth that much. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield 
to my friend. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator know 
what a lunch consisting of a cup of the 
famous Senate bean soup, a wonderful 
inch-thick steak, and a slice of the de- 
licious rum pecan pie costs? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. $2.25. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is a very good 
lunch, and has many, many calories. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. As a Senator who 
had the honor to serve as a member of 
the committee on the restaurant, I ac- 
cept the implied compliment of the re- 
marks of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have certain reser- 
vations. 

Mr. President, I continue the list of 
recommendations. 

Sixth. Legitimate travel costs would, 
of course, be deductible but where the 
travel clearly involved pleasure or a 
combination of business and pleasure 
the amounts would have to be allocated 
to the proper purpose. 

Seventh. A deduction would be al- 
lowed for meals and lodging away from 
home. Under the President’s proposal 
this would be an amount equal to twice 
that which is now paid to Federal Gov- 
ernment employees when they are trav- 
eling on Government business. 

I understand the House is pioposing 
an allowance of $16 a day. If that goes 
through, there would be permitted $32 a 
day for private persons. This would 
provide a reasonably good room and 
meal, and trolley fare, for people who 
have to travel. 

These proposals would bring some 
reasonableness into the present expense 
account racket. 

Under the present law the Federal 
Government is an active partner in a 
large part of the travel entertainment 
and high living which goes on in the 
United States. 

We are becoming an expense account 
civilization, with Uncle Sam financing 
more than half the cost. 

One of our most distinguished busi- 
ness executives, Mr. Clarence Randall, 
wrote an article for Dunn’s Review of 
August 1960, entitled “The Myth of the 
Magic Expense Account.” In that arti- 
cle, Mr. Randall said, in part: 

Certain it is that entertaining by business 
in this country is now itself big business. 
Some companies are more widely known for 
their parties than they are for their prod- 
ucts. The occasions for business entertain- 
ment range all the way from two for lunch 
in the executive dining room to several 
thousand in the ballroom of the big hotel, 
with name bands, and orchids flown in from 
Hawaii for the ladies. 

Gone are the days when a salesman occa- 
sionally wined and dined his favorite cus- 
tomer, or perhaps gave a small theater par- 
ty. Nowadays, when the deal gets big 
enough, the company yacht weighs anchor 
and moves into position, the company plane 
takes off for a duckblind in Arkansas, or 
the best hotel in Miami throws open its doors 
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to expectant dealers for a week of continu- 
ous circus. 

The distaff side is cut in, too, on both 
sides of the deal. How the ladies love it. 
With jet travel what it is, those who were 
getting a little tired of White Sulphur may 
now hope to look in on Capri or the. Riviera. 

The unseen partner in all this largess, of 
course, the man who rides the afterdeck of 
the company yacht, copilots the duck hunt- 
ers’ plane, sits by while the caviar is spooned 
out and the crepes suzettes are sizzling, the 
man who splits the check at the night spot 
and hands the big bill to the headwaiter, is 
none other than Uncle Sam. 

But who are the silent underwriters of 
this frenetic spending? You and I, the 
general taxpayers. It is we who make up 
to the U.S. Treasury the revenue lost through 
expense-account deductions. 


Mr. President, perhaps I could con- 
clude at that point, but I wish to read a 
quotation from the well-known Mr. 
Lucius Beebe which I think is worth 

I used to admire the society 
columns which he wrote when they ap- 
peared in the New York papers. He has 
now moved west. He travels in a private 
railway car. I esteem his literary quali- 
ties. I have never thought of him as an 
ascetic, or one who was unduly con- 
cerned with economy, but in the San 
Francisco Chronicle for March 20 of this 
year, on page 36, appear some very 
interesting comments written by Lucius 
Beebe. He knows whereof he speaks, be- 
cause he was the darling of cafe society 
for many years. 

He wrote: 


If the new administration in Washington 
would like to come by a program of readjust- 
ment which would evoke rousing cheers from 
all but a very small segment of the American 
people, it could hit upon nothing more felici- 
tous than the often promised but never yet 
actually inaugurated crackdown on executive 
expense account. 

The expense account society that has been 
brought into existence by the past attitude 
of the Treasury toward this aspect of the 
national business structure is not only one 
that costs the Federal Government a good 
deal of money—how much let Sylvia Porter 
tell you—but is a much resented affront to a 
great many people who are themselves un- 
able to swell it in expensive resorts, restau- 
rants, and foreign travel tax free and out of 
various corporate pockets on the slim excuse 
that they are doing company business. 

There are precious few Americans of pri- 
vate means who can or will patronize restau- 
rants where the luncheon tab for the chef’s 
suggestion can come to $45 for two, but such 
plush premises as the Four Seasons in New 
York are jammed to the reservation desks 
with expense account patrons paying $200 for 
dinner for five, 

This is the aspect of expense account 
civilization that is most distasteful to people 
of ordinary means and prudent ways with 
money, even if they have it in ample abun- 
dance. Probably corporate expense accounts 
are the greatest single inflationary agency in 
the entire national economy, in addition to 
which well-upholstered— 


. That is his word, not mine. He said 
well upholstered” — 

jerks preempting the best of everything in 

restaurants, theaters, night clubs, and air- 

Planes are a damned poor advertisement for 

big business. 


I call attention to the fact that the 
word “damned” is not a word that I 
used, but in the interest of accuracy, 
I felt I had to repeat it. 
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They make more enemies among a class of 
people naturally sympathetic to corporate 
vastness than all the radical agitators and 
socialists put together. 

An abatement of the expense account 
society could win the Government wild 
plaudits for a great many taxpayers who, 
by indirection, are tired of picking up the 
tab every time some crumb bum with an 
executive title, who couldn’t treat a friend 
to a Coke on his own money, decides he 
wants a week in New York with a suite at the 
St. Regis and ringside table at El Morocco 
every evening. 


Mr. President, I rest my case. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe the Senator 
has performed a very real public service 
in making this highly informative 
speech. I noted that near the beginning 
of his speech he described how neces- 
sary it was that we should begin to 
discuss these issues before the Senate 
and the country so that we may gain 
a more thorough understanding of the 
issues involved. I am glad to note that 
he is planning to make a series of 
speeches during the coming weeks, and 
I hope that he will encourage other 
Senators to come over and join in col- 
loquy when he speaks on this subject. 
By doing so we will do our best to bring 
the problem to the attention of the 
country and thus to discount the rather 
frightening testimony which is being 
given before the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives, 
evidently in a strong effort to defeat 
these worthwhile reforms. 

I note also that the Senator has spo- 
ken with commendation about the very 
different attitude of the present admin- 
istration toward these problems than 
that of its predecessor. He and I will 
recall, as will the Senator from Maine 
{Mr. Musxre], that last year we suc- 
ceeded in closing a couple of these loop- 
holes on the floor of the Senate, but with 
the adamant opposition of the Treas- 
ury, they were eliminated in conference. 

I ask the Senator from Illinois, who 
is a valued and distinguished member of 
the Senate Committee on Finance, 
whether he has much hope that he can 
get these loopholes closed in the Com- 
mittee on Finance, or will we again have 
to fight the committee on the floor of 
the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am not a prophet 
or the son of a prophet. I donot wish to 
make an estimate of what may happen. 
But if we do not get action in the Com- 
mittee on Finance, we should make a 
fight on the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope that this year, 
at least, the Committee on Finance or a 
majority of its members will support 
the Kennedy administration in making 
these desirable reforms, and not line up 
with the outmoded views of the Eisen- 
hower administration in this regard. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I also very much 
hope so. 

A subject to which I referred in a 
footnote in my speech, but which I now 
state orally, is that I have been afraid 
the proposed tax changes would be incor- 
porated in a bill to extend the excise 
taxes or a portion of the corporate 
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taxes. The bill would come over here 
so late that we would not have time 
adequately to discuss it. In the last 3 
years we have been confronted with a 
fiscal pistol that has been leveled at our 
heads. The House would pass this meas- 
ure in June. The Senate Committee on 
Finance would not have time to hold 
hearings. The bill would be sent to the 
Senate about the 20th of June. 

The taxes expire on the Ist of July. 
We are told that we cannot make 
changes at that time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I recall very well that 
the procedure described has been the 
practice in the past. It is not 
cordance with the rules of 
criticize Members of the other 
I shall not do so. But in the interest of 
fairness and decency, I think an 
should be made to get that bill over here 
and out of committee in plenty of time 
to debate it fully. 

I call the Senator’s attention to what 
he and I, and I believe others, stated on 
the floor last year to be the fact, and it 
is a fact, that these tax extensions can 
be made retroactive. The pistol pointed 
at our heads does not have any bullets 
init. We could let the excise tax law ex- 
pire, and have the expiration run as 
much as 30 days beyond the expiration, 
and still make the law retroactively ef- 
fective. I for one do not propose to be 
scared by that situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. . It could be done by 
a temporary extension also. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
We should be ready. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It may be that the 
Ways and Means Committee will sepa- 
rate the two bills and send over a simple 
tax extension bill and then later send 
over a measure for a tax change. 

Mr. CLARK. I would hope that they 
would do that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would be fine to 
provide us with a tax change measure, 
so that we may have adequate oppor- 
tunity to debate the measure on the floor 
of the Senate and to make such changes 
as May seem proper. If they hold back 
the tax change measure until late in the 
session, that will be almost as bad as 
incorporating it in the tax extension 
measure. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I listened with a 
great deal of interest to the comments 
of the distinguished Senator from Il- 
linois, but I should like to point out 
that there is increasing evidence that 
the legislative demands of the New 
Frontier administration are being readily 
complied with on Capitol Hill. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that we shall face in the next fiscal year 
a deficit of $5 to $7 billion. The 
Senator has been deploring the fact that 
the Senate and the House do not move 
forward in some operation to increase 
Federal revenue. The Senator is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Finance, which 
I believe is composed of 11 Democrats 
and 6 Republicans. Is it not a fact that 
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the leaders of the Democratic Party, 
complying with the legislative dictates of 
the White House, could move forward, 
not in a month from now or next year, 
but immediately, to formulate legisla- 
tion and to submit it to the Senate, so 
that we could take steps to curb these 
deficit infiationary trends? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First let me say that 
what I am trying to do is close what 
my colleague from Pennsylvania and 
others call loopholes, so that the national 
income from revenue can be more than 
it is now. That would diminish the 
deficit. As regards the responsibility of 
the Democratic Party for financial mat- 
ters, we are in far better position now, 
because we have the actual constructive 
leadership of the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. So far as the 
political situation is concerned, both in- 
side the Finance Committee and in the 
Senate as a whole, and in both the House 
and the Senate, the Senator from Idaho 
is well aware that we do not have two po- 
litical parties, but four political parties. 
We have a group of liberal Democrats 
from the North and West, virtually all of 
the Democrats from the North and West, 
and we have a group of conservative 
Democrats largely, though not entirely, 
from the South. The Republicans have 
two political parties, a large number of 
conservatives, with whom I am sure the 
Senator from Idaho would be proud to 
aline himself, and a small but gallant 
group of liberal Republicans. As the 
Senator from Idaho well knows, in the 
past the conservative coalition has had 
a majority and has been able to impede 
and prevent effective reforms. I hope 
they will not be as successful this year 
as they have been in the past. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Idaho is aware that notwithstanding the 
four parties or segments which we have 
in the two major parties, as pointed out 
by the Senator from Illinois, the legis- 
lative record of this year indicates that 
when the pressure is on, the rollcall in- 
dicates a majority vote of about two to 
one. Why cannot that be translated 
into dynamic, effective action on the fi- 
nancial front, to do something more 
than talk about the need to increase 
revenues and to diminish the inevitable 
deficit which we face. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is why I am 
speaking this afternoon. I welcome the 
potential support of the Senator from 
Idaho in closing the loopholes. I am be- 
ginning to think that we will make con- 
verts. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
Illinois does not have to convert the 
Senator from Idaho in any regard con- 
cerning the tragic effect of inflation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I hope he will help 
us on the expense accounts. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Iam a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I 
know that the appropriations have been 
constantly increasing for Federal spend- 
ing. Notwithstanding the fact that we 
have fairly good prospects in the coun- 
try, and have had for many years, we are 
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facing a deficit all the time. The Sen- 
ator from Idaho realizes that the tax- 
payers of the country are heavily bur- 
dened. As we face the communistic 
threat from the Soviet dictators, and as 
we recognize the many problems that 
face us on the home front, in the in- 
terest of national survival the time has 
arrived when we should stop talking 
about stabilizing our economy and finan- 
cial structure and take steps to do some- 
thing about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. One of these steps 
would be to cure the abuses of expense 
accounts. I have been laboring in the 
same vineyard as that which the Sen- 
ator from Idaho has been talking about. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY, AND FROM MONDAY TO 
THURSDAY—LEGISLATIVE PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn to 
meet at 12 o’clock on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns on Monday next it ad- 
journ to meet at 12 o’clock noon on the 
following Thursday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For the benefit of 
the Senate, there will be no votes on 
Monday and certainly there will be no 
votes today. There may be some votes 
on Thursday, but if there is a disposition 
on the part of any Senator to become 
inconvenienced as a result, the distin- 
guished minority leader and I will con- 
sider putting over rollcall votes beyond 
Thursday. However, negotiations are 
now being carried on, and it is antici- 
pated that on Thursday the items to 
which objection was made on the call of 
the calendar today will be considered 
then. The first will be Calendar No. 176, 
S. 1185, to amend the Merchant Marine 
Act. 

Also, Calendar No. 177, S. 1183, to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act. 

Calendar No. 188, H.R. 4130, to lessen 
the impact of the termination of Fed- 
eral services to the Menominee Indian 
Tribe of Wisconsin. 

Calendar No. 233, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 21, to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to sell 10 Liberty type mer- 
chant vessels to citizens of the United 
States for conversion into barges. 

Calendar No. 261, H.R. 5954, an act 
making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments, and the 
Tax Court of the United States for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes. 

It is anticipated, as I stated previously, 
that on Friday, the Senate will begin 
discussion of Calendar No. 252, S. 1922, 
a bill to assist in the provision of hous- 
ing for moderate and low income fam- 
ilies, to promote orderly urban devel- 
opment, to extend and amend laws 
relating to housing, urban renewal, and 
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and for other 


community facilities, 
purposes. 

I make this announcement simply to 
give the Senate as much advance notice 
as possible concerning what the program 
will be. There will be no votes today 
and no votes on Monday. There may 
be votes on Thursday if circumstances 
call for them. If a yea-and-nay vote is 
requested on any bill, it is anticipated 
that it will be possible to reach a reason- 
ably good solution. 

Furthermore, the program for Thurs- 
day depends on the touching of all bases 
before it becomes final. 





TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR CASTRO 
TRACTORS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, all of 
us, as citizens of a free society, deplore 
the callous attitude of Fidel Castro and 
his Government toward human life. We 
are revolted by his offer to exchange 
human life for tractors. There are 
many ways in which we, as American 
citizens, may respond to this situation. 
One appropriate means is through the 
voluntary contribution program which 
has been undertaken under private 
sponsorship. The President, displaying 
his usual humanitarian concern, has 
urged Americans to contribute to this 
fund. 

I join the President in endorsing this 
humanitarian approach to a very diffi- 
cult and harsh problem. 

At the same time, there is one point on 
which I must disagree with him. This 
disagreement is on the question of pro- 
viding a tax deduction for such contri- 
butions. While such a policy may be 
defended as recognizing a charitable 
contribution, it has certain basic weak- 
nesses. 

First, the granting of a tax deduction 
amounts to a subsidy for the fund and 
immediately makes the Government a 
party to the program. This tends to 
muddy the waters as it would detract 
from humanitarian interests promoting 
such a program. 

Second, the tax deduction dilutes the 
concept of a charitable and humani- 
tarian contribution by making such a 
contribution a vehicle for reducing in- 
dividual tax costs. The motives of con- 
tributors may then be treated as suspect 
by propagandists in other areas of the 
world. 

Finally, since such a tax deduction 
would involve the Government officially, 
it subjects the Government to the 
criticism of submitting to blackmail by 
Castro. This is not desirable as national 
policy and it is not helpful in terms of 
world reaction. There can be no objec- 
tion to the individual unselfish acts of 
those who wish to contribute to the sav- 
ing of human lives. There can be ob- 
jection to the payment of ransom by the 
state. 

As a voluntary program, the contribu- 
tions for purchase of tractors is in the 
best tradition of our Nation. As an offi- 
cial Government policy, it would be an 
unfortunate move, no matter how noble 
the motives which inspired it. 
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WORLD PEACE, WORLD LAW, DIS- 
ARMAMENT, AND REVISION OF 
THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
speak for a few minutes on the general 
subjects of world peace, world law, dis- 
armament, and the revision of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. 

Yesterday, in his stirring address to 
the joint session of Congress, the Presi- 
dent said, in part: 

We are determined to keep disarmament 
high on our agenda—to make an intensified 
effort to develop acceptable political and 
technical alternatives to the present arms 
race, 


He said further: 

We are looking forward to the day when 
reason will prevail, and all nations of the 
world will be prepared to accept a realistic 
and safeguarded disarmament in a world of 
law. 


Those statements by the President re- 
ceived probably more applause than any 
other statements in the course of his ad- 
dress. Obviously, he speaks to the hearts 
and minds of the American people when 
he indicates his own intense interest in 
the only real way available to the peoples 
of the world to avoid destruction. 

In speaking of his coming negotiations 
with Soviet Premier Khrushchev, the 
President said: 

Yet it is important that they— 


Meaning the Russians— 


should know that our patience at the bar- 
gaining table is nearly inexhaustible, though 
our credulity is limited—that our hopes for 
peace are unfailing, while our determination 
to protect our security is resolute. 


All Americans must commend the 
President for the frame of mind and his 
Philosophy and outlook as he leaves our 
shores early next week to engage in a 
critical series of international confer- 
ences, first with President de Gaulle, and 
later with Premier Khrushchev. 

My purpose in speaking today is to in- 
dicate strong support for the President 
and to urge that in his coming talks with 
Khrushchev he will clearly chart the two 
roads now open to the United States and 
to the Soviet Union, and also to hope 
that his message will be passed along to 
the Chinese Communists. 

One is the easy road downhill to 
disaster by a continuation and accelera- 
tion of the existing arms race. The 
other is the long, hard, uphill road to 
Peace, under the rule of law, with inter- 
nationalization or elimination of weap- 
ons of mass destruction. 

Iam confident that President Kennedy 
will stress our ability and willingness— 
indeed, our will—to maintain the deli- 
cate balance of power as long as may be 
necessary to insure our own survival. 
But we can also hope that the President 
will put the Soviet leader on notice that 
the United States is in deadly earnest 
in its desire for general disarmament 
and peace under law, and that we will, 
in due course—and soon—present the 
Soviet Union and other interested na- 
tions with a detailed plan to achieve 
this end. 
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There is no greater challenge than the 
one voiced by the President yesterday— 
a challenge “to develop acceptable politi- 
cal and technical alternatives to the 
present arms race.” 

President Kennedy’s words and deeds 
from the time of his inaugural message 
to the message he delivered to Congress 
yesterday indicate not only his determi- 
nation to increase the power of the 
United States in the face of Communist 
threats, but also his renewed dedication 
to the goal of peace under law in a 
disarmed world. 

The President’s awareness of the need 
for our Government to offer beth “the 
sword and the olive branch” speaks well 
for the talks to be held in Vienna next 
week. It is important that Congress 
should encourage the Chief Executive to 
proffer both to Khrushchev. 

In effect, as I said, the United States 
and the Soviet Union are at a fork in 
the roads to the future. One road leads 
to disaster. It is the road which Soviet 
and Chinese intransigence, as well as 
fixed habits of thinking, may well force 
us to take. It is the road on which we 
are at present embarked. It is a road 
from which, in my judgment, we must 
turn back before it is too late. 

The signposts on this route are erected 
by those who place their faith in the 
maintenance indefinitely of the delicate 
balance of terror as our only salvation. 
The distinguished British scientist, C. P. 
Snow, has estimated that it would take 
us about 10 years to reach its destina- 
tion, which is the destruction of Western 
civilization. 

Arms control is popular at the 
moment, both within and outside this 
body. But, in my judgment, arms con- 
trol without substantial disarmament or 
strengthened international peace-keep- 
ing authority is but a detour on this same 
road to ruin. It holds no real hope of 
doing more than giving us a brief pause 
on this downhill path. Unless it is con- 
ceived of as merely the first stage of an 
international agreement for total and 
permanent controlled, multilateral dis- 
armament, arms control holds no hope 
for the survival of the human race. In 
and of itself it is not a permaneni solu- 
tion to anything. 

The other road is a difficult one in- 
deed. It leads uphill. Its surface is 
rocky. To negotiate it in safety will re- 
quire painful readjustments. However, 
at its end is a world of peace under law, 
with all weapons of mass destruction 
eliminated or internationalized. 

If we can take this road, there is hope 
that a world of peace on earth, with 
good will toward all men, may yet come 
inte being for our children. 

The signposts on this road indicate 
that those who would reach its goal must 
stop thinking in terms of national solu- 
tions to international problems. ‘There 
must be willingness to place sufficient 
authority in a common international au- 
thority to prevent the wars of mutual 
annihilation which presently threaten 
us from every side. 

In my view, it is vitally important that 
the President chart clearly for the So- 
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viet leader the pitfalls and goals of both 
of these routes. 

To date we have spoken much about 
the goal of peace under law, but we have 
done very little indeed to indicate how 
we intend to get there. 

There is probably far more support 
in the free world for making the changes 
in governmental organizations which will 
be needed than is commonly suspected 
in this body. 

In my own travels during the last year 
and a half, to counfries as far apart 
as Norway and Japan, I have found a 
widespread willingness among both peo- 
ples and governments to support the 
hard choices that would be required if 
we were to take the lead in offering a 
comprehensive plan for obtaining total 
and permanent controlled and inspected 
disarmament under the rule of law. 

The March 17 communique of the 
British Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 
when meeting in London, is particularly 
noteworthy in this regard: 

At the appropriate (disarmament) stage, 
a substantial and adequately armed mili- 
tary force should be established, to prevent 
aggression and enforce observance of the 
disarmament agreement; and an interna- 
tional authority should be created, in asso- 
ciation with the United Nations, to control 
this force and to insure that it is not used 
for any purpose inconsistent with the Char- 
ter. 


What is needed—desperately needed, 
in my view—is that the United States 
of America should formulate and pro- 
pose a really comprehensive and—in the 
President’s phrase—‘“serious and pre- 
cise” plan to achieve peace and dis- 
armament under law. 

By a serious plan, I mean a plan which 
unequivocally accepts what the Prime 
Ministers called total worldwide dis- 
armament as its objective, and includes, 
as theirs did, a strong and adequately 
armed world police force, composed—I 
would add—of volunteers, not of na- 
tional contingents. 

Such a plan must include the most 
rigorous provisions for inspection, con- 
trol, and delivery of all weapons of de- 
struction. Without such inspection 
and without such control, the plan 
would, of course, be mere folly. 

Our problem is to take the kind of 
generality which so many—including 
the Russians—have been talking about, 
and put on the bare bones of those ideas 
the flesh and blood and nerves required 
to make this a workable international 
agency charged with the duty of the 
prevention of war. 

In order to be comprehensive, the plan 
must also include definite proposals for 
at least five other indispensable ele- 
ments: 

First. Clearly stated laws, applicable 
to all nations and persons, prohibiting 
the use of force in international rela- 
tions; 

Second. A world judicial, quasi-judi- 
cial, and conciliation system equipped 
to deal with all international disputes 
which threaten peace; 

Third. A well-financed world devel- 
opment authority to mitigate the vast 
disparities between the “have” and the 
“have not” nations; 
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Fourth. The necessary world legis- 
lative and executive agencies worked out 
in such a way as to be fair to all nations; 
and, finally, 

Fifth. An effective revenue system, 
without which the establishment of the 
other world institutions would be futile. 

Mr. President, even today we see the 
tragic results of not having an adequate 
world revenue system in the United Na- 
tions. As a result of that situation, fol- 
lowing the heavy expenditures entailed 
by the Congo effort, the United Nations 
has been threatened with bankruptcy, 
and several members have been unable 
or unwilling to make their allotted fi- 
nancial contributions. The Soviet bloc, 
while continuing to participate in the 
benefits of the world organization, has, 
nevertheless, refused to make the finan- 
cial contributions necessary in order to 
keep it going. 

So I say that this effective revenue 
system must be one through which world 
taxation can be collected by a world 
agency, at a world source, and so that 
the international agency will itself have 
access to the funds necessary in order to 
keep it in being. 

It is painfully clear that the develop- 
ment within the United Nations frame- 
work of world executive, judicial, and 
legislative machinery capable of pre- 
venting war would require numerous, 
fundamental changes in the structures 
of the world organization as we know it. 
Perhaps these changes can be wrought 
by means of Charter review and revision, 
if we get at the job without delay. Per- 
haps an entirely new international 
peace-keeping organization, free of the 
impediments of a Charter drafted in the 
preatomic age, will be needed. But the 
essentials of a plan for such an organi- 
zation remain the same in either 
instance. 

Can such a plan be worked out and 
presented in view of proven Communist 
belligerence in Cuba, Laos, and else- 
where? Of course, the cynic will an- 
swer “No”; and, unfortunately, today 
cynicism tends to prevail. But Iam con- 
fident that the President of the United 
States is not a cynic; and I am also 
confident that the men who surround 
him in high places have a fine and re- 
alistic understanding of the fact that 
cynicism will end in disaster, and that 
only hardheaded idealism will show us 
the road to salvation. I believe that 
such a plan can be worked out—not to- 
day, not tomorrow, not next year, but 
over the next decade; and I truly believe 
that, because when we actually consider 
whether there is a feasible alternative, 
we find that there is no feasible alterna- 
tive to obtaining peace under law and 
disarmament at the earliest possible 
time. Otherwise the arms race will de- 
vour the Communists, just as it will also 
devour us; and the Communists must 
know it. 

I suspect the Russians, at least, do 
know it. Only by proposing a plan of 
our OWN can we expose the shallowness 
of the Soviets’ disarmament sloganeer- 
ing and the dated and parochial nature 
of Marxism-Leninism, which has re- 
fused to acknowledge a higher author- 
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ity than the Soviet State. We badly 
need a truly worthy long-range standard 
to which to repair. Only by presenting 
such a plan can this all-important sub- 
ject be debated the world over with a 
view toward the formation of a consen- 
sus. 

Presumably, the United States will 
have such a plan by August, when the 
general disarmament talks are scheduled 
to resume. I hope it is true, and that 
it will be a precise, specific, comprehen- 
sive, and complete plan. 

The Chief Executive, I know, is re- 
ceiving advice that it would be useless 
for the executive branch to prepare such 
a plan or to attempt to present or nego- 
tiate a comprehensive, general, con- 
trolled disarmament plan because the 
Senate will not ratify such an agree- 
ment. 

I am confident this advice is wrong. 
I am confident this body would rise to 
its constitutional responsibility. I am 
confident that there is a substantial ma- 
jority in the Senate who understand the 
ghastly alternatives which confront us, 
who would abandon our own parochial- 
ism, who would abandon our sterile look- 
ing backward to the past, and who would 
move forward to a new form of world 
organization, just as in the critical days 
between the time of the Articles of Con- 
federation coming into being, in 1783, 
and the signing and ratification of the 
Constitution, some 6 years later, the 
Founding Fathers rose to the challenge 
and formed a National Union out of the 
13 divisive States which were on the 
point of breaking up. 

I am confident that our esteemed for- 
mer colleague, now the President of the 
United States, who knows the real tem- 
per of this body and its willingness to 
respond to an idealistic leadership, will 
reject this advice. Let no one assert 
that the Senate of the United States will 
not rise to its responsibilities if a plan 
is offered by the Executive which pro- 
vides an alternative to the arms race 
and the path downhill to destruction. 

I hope the President will put the So- 
viet leader on notice that the United 
States is in deadly earnest about our 
desires for a general, complete, perma- 
nent, and controlled disarmament and 
peace under the rule of law, and that 
we will soon present Khrushchev, no 
later than August, with a carefully 
thought through detailed plan to achieve 
this end. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks three im- 
portant articles, which I commend to the 
attention of my colleagues: First, an edi- 
torial from the May 6, 1961, Saturday 
Review, written by Stuart Chase, and 
entitled “Principles for the. Nuclear 
Age”; second, an article entitled “World 
Order: The Need for a Bold New Ap- 
proach,” by Grenville Clark, which is 
being published in the Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science; and, finally, a most in- 
teresting book review appearing in the 
Saturday Review by a former Represent- 
ative from Oregon, Charles O. Porter, 
commenting on two books, which I also 
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commend to my colleagues, first, “The 
Nation’s Safety and Arms Control,” by 
Arthur T. Hadley, and the second, “Dis- 
armament: The Challenge of the Nine- 
teen Sixties,” by James P. Warburg. 

Mr. President, I am confident that my 
colleagues will be interested in these 
insertions. I urge them to read them. 

I close with the hope and belief that 
the Senate of the United States will rise 
to any challenge in the field of disarma- 
ment, world peace, and world law which 
the President of the United States shall 
call upon it to meet. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Review, May 6, 1961] 
PRINCIPLES FOR THE NUCLEAR AGE 
(By Stuart Chase) 


Certain well-established principles of 
atomic physics were used by the scientists of 
the Manhattan project to make the first 
atomic bomb and explode it in a New Mexico 
desert. On August 8, 1945, a second bomb 
was zeroed in on Hiroshima, and the nu- 
clear age Officially began. Einstein’s short 
and comprehensive equation, E=mc’, had 
been abundantly verified, together with a 
whole complex of technical principles. 

On this hard base of theory and applica- 
tion, the hydrogen bomb was presently de- 
veloped, while even more powerful weapons 
are now said to be on the drawing board. 
Some progress, too, has been made in the 
development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. The principles of the nuclear scien- 
tists are an open book, with application in 
terms of energy released, chain reaction, blast, 
heat, radiation, fallout, clearly demonstrated 
for all who care to examine the evidence. 
Any nation can now produce atomic weapons 
if it has the necessary industrial establish- 
ment. The nuclear age rests on thoroughly 
adequate foundations so far as natural 
science is concerned. Coincidentally, it de- 
mands social changes far more revolutionary 
than those following the introduction of gun- 
powder 500 years ago, which doomed feudal- 
ism and the armored knight. Social, polit- 
ical, and economic institutions have been cut 
adrift from their traditional moorings. Most 
of us, however, seem to be so many Don 
Quixotes, unaware that the old verities have 
disappeared. 

The nuclear age is only in its second dec- 
ade, which means that every political leader 
in the world has been conditioned by his 
education and upbringing to act in terms of 
prenuclear cultural habits. Every respon- 
sible observer, student, writer has been s0 
conditioned. One must make a great effort 
of the imagination to grasp the realities that 
now circumscribe all of us. One must strug- 
gle to base his thinking on the tangible ef- 
fects of E=mc’, rather than on tanks, car- 
riers, and fighter planes, and on the ideas of 
national interest that prevailed before 1945. 
One must try to judge events in a kind of 
planetary frame of reference, and to subordi- 
nate the national frame. The prime ques- 
tions posed by the nuclear age are not the 
United States against Russia, or Russia 
against China, or communism against capl- 
talism; the prime question is the continuity 
of the human race. 

This requires a profound shift in one’s 
value system, but a shift not altogether 
unique. Certain prophets, philosophers, 
and religious leaders in the past have been 
able to take a world view—with a deal 
less in the way of tangible evidence to go 
on. They took it for moral reasons (“no 
man is an island unto himself”); we have to 
take it for reasons of survival. 

What are some of the principles in the 
social field that adequately reflect the leap 
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from chemical to nuclear energy? What 
changes are now indicated in our political 
and economic behavior? Such questions are 
seldom responsibly discussed. Most of us 
unconsciously assume that we are still living 
in the pre-Hiroshima age. A report of Sen- 
ator STUART SYMINGTON delivered to Presi- 
dent-elect Kennedy in late 1960 showed that 
the Pentagon was preparing to fight World 
War III on the principles of World War II, 
with nuclear weaponry as a side issue. On 
every hand, and in all mass media, we hear 
earnest discussion of national security and 
our posture of defense. But is there any 
defense against ICBM’s and Polaris-equipped 
submarines? Is there any security today ex- 
cept in a precarious balance of terror? 

Let us begin with a few well-authenticated 
facts that scientists have spread upon the 
record, and from which there seems little 
hope of appeal. 

1. Nuclear weapons have put warfare in a 
wholly new dimension; they are not just 
bigger and better bangs. 

2.A nuclear war between the United 
States and Russia will kill one-quarter to 
one-half the population of both countries 
within a few days, and make their industries, 
transportation, and distribution systems in- 
operable. 

8. Fallout sifting down after a nuclear 
war, we are told by the biologists, will affect 
every living person, and undermine the pool 
of genes upon which the future of the race 
depends. 

4, If the arms race continues, the present 
superiority of the offense is likely to become 
more pronounced. Missiles with atomic war- 
heads will constitute the chief striking force 
of the U.S.S.R., the United States, and other 
belligerents. No technical means are now 
available, or are likely to become available, 
to prevent enough missiles getting through 
to paralyze both sides. 

5. Nuclear-powered submarines armed 
with missiles of the Polaris type are now 
becoming the most serious deterrent to war. 
Huge stockpiles of fissionable material are 
all but obsolete, as delivery systems become 
the critical factor. Of what use is a moun- 
tain of stored bombs if they cannot be 
delivered to the target? 

From technical facts of this nature, cer- 
tain conclusions emerge. These form the 
principles to be reckoned with in the nuclear 
age. The following 19, it seems to me, have 
impressive logical justification: 

1. A war between nuclear powers cannot be 
won. The result will be in the nature of 
mutual suicide. 

2. The only reasonable purpose of weapons 
development today is to establish an ade- 
quate deterrent against nuclear attack pend- 
ing successful negotiation for disarmament. 
Piling up overkill is useless. 

8. The danger of accident touching off 
nuclear war increases directly with reduction 
in time of delivery, with the number of states 
in the nuclear club, and with the number of 
fallible human minds concerned with the 
nuclear chain of command. Some 20 nations 
are sufficiently advanced industrially to 
qualify as members of the club in the next 
few years—especially Red China. The more 
members, furthermore, the less effective the 
deterrent system. Instead of power to de- 
stroy one potential enemy, one must be pre- 
pared for the destruction of many. 

4. It seems probable that war limited to 
conventional (i., pre-Hiroshima) weapons 
will turn into nuclear war. The knowledge 
is available, and a nation in extremis can be 
expected to use it. Imagine Hitler with this 
knowledge, as Russia and the United States 
closed in on Germany in the spring of 1945. 

5. Despite the present potential for ex- 
termination, neither the United States nor 
the U.S.S.R. can use its military power. The 
Purposeful explosion of just one nuclear 
weapon in support of political policy any- 
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where is likely to bring the roof down every- 
where. 

6. If the arms race continues, it looks as 
if the oversea bases of the United States will 
become more of a liability than an asset, ex- 
posed as they are to elimination by a single 
missile. The U.S.S.R. at the same time, will 
have no need for a ring of satellite states, 
insofar as they were seized as protection 
against land armies such as those of Hitler 
in 1942. Missiles from submarines can cross 
Poland in something less than 5 minutes on 
their way to Moscow. Land barriers, like 
ocean barriers, are all but meaningless in the 
nuclear age. By the same logic, NATO has 
about lost its military function, in that it 
was set up to halt the rush of land armies 
from Soviet borders to the Atlantic. 

7. The United States and the U.S.S.R. will 
be increasingly forced to use the United 
Nations, or some other international body, 
for the solution of crises otherwise insoluble. 
Problems of outer space, earth satellites, 
Antarctica, weather control come to mind. 
Suppose Astronaut Gagarin had come down 
in Western territory. Could Russia have 
reclaimed him and his records? There is 
no law covering orbiting. 

This brings us to a series of principles 
concerned with international machinery. 
If war is now useless for the furthering of 
political objectives, and for settling dis- 
putes, what shall take its place? 

8. It seems reasonably clear that both the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. must realize 
their common peril if they hope to avert 
it. It follows that negotiation on all levels 
must be unremitting, and that mutual 
salvos of insults are a dangerous waste of 
time. The two great powers will get further 
if they first push negotiation on those issues 
where their interests are already parallel, 
such as the banning of nuclear tests, limit- 
ing the nuclear club, reducing the economic 
burden of armaments. 

9. It seems axiomatic that only controlled, 
universal disarmament, together with legal 
agencies to resolve conflict between nations, 
can make a viable world in the nuclear age. 
The analogy put forward by Grenville Clark 
is relevant: When a cow town in the Ameri- 
can Wild West acquired a judge, a sheriff, 
and a jail, citizens could refrain from set- 
tling their disputes with six-shooters. 

10. A warless world must have an inter- 
national legislative body to promulgate the 
essential elements of world law. The UN. 
is beginning, but needs extensive revision. 
Recent experiences in the Congo should 
prove helpful in formulating changes. 

11. A warless world must have a system 
of world courts to adjudicate the law. We 
have one court now, but it is little used. 
We need many more, and the United States 
must remove the Connally reservation if 
such courts are to function effectively. 

12. A warless world must have a world 
police force to implement the findings of 
the courts, and to break up unlawful mili- 
tary adventures. We now have a UN. mili- 
tary force composed of national brigades, 
but an effective force should give allegiance 
to the world agency only. It should prob- 
ably be composed of volunteers, as the For- 
eign Legion is. The ineffectiveness of the 
present U.N. force is shown by the conflicting 
national policies of the various military 
units in the Congo. Loyalty must run in 
a single direction. 

13. No international machinery of this 
nature is workable without the cooperation 
of Germany and Red China, now both ex- 
cluded from the U.N. 

14. It seems probable that a confedera- 
tion of nations rather than a formal world 
state is the most practical next step polit- 
ically. Absolute national sovereignty as 
defined and practiced before Hiroshima is 
inoperable in the nuclear age. A confedera- 
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tion, however, would still permit sovereignty 
over large areas, economic and social. 

16. In a warless world, industrial nations 
must make far greater efforts to raise living 
standards in the hungry half of the planet 
lest world balance be upset. Fortunately, the 
economic resources will be available in the 
$100 billion, more or less, saved when uni- 
versal disarmament becomes a reality. 

16. Such efforts will fail, however, what- 
ever the funds available, unless population 
is held in line with the food supply. This 
means birth control as well as death control. 

On the American domestic front, three 
more principles seem to be indicated: 

17. With the planet faced by sudden ca- 
lamity from nuclear accident as well as 
from formal war, questions of monetary 
costs, budgets, national debt, defense of the 
dollar abroad, while important, are minor 
compared with questions of negotiation, dis- 
armament, and machinery for a viable world. 

18. Complete disarmament entails the 
transfer of some 10 to 12 percent of USS. 
manpower and resources from bombs to but- 
ter. Whether rapid or slow, the shift can 
hardly be made without careful advance 
planning. Business-as-usual cannot be ex- 
pected to handle any such massive transfer. 

19. It has long been noted by qualified 
economists that a great nation can afford 
anything it can produce. It may well be that 
financial matters in the nuclear age will have 
to be geared to this proposition. 

The above 19 principles for coming 
to terms with the nuclear age are ad- 
mittedly preliminary, but may serve as a 
basis for discussion. Corrections and refine- 
ments are doubtless in order. The outstand- 
ing principle, I believe, is the abandonment 
of national sovereignty as the supreme good, 
and the acceptance of the continuity of man- 
kind as the supreme good, so far as life here 
below is concerned. As said before, this re- 
quires a great effort of the imagination. The 
point of view can be glimpsed perhaps by 
imagining the probable behavior of all na- 
tions if the planet were attacked by space- 
ships from Mars. We would become a solid 
unit against the threat of invasion. Actu- 
ally, of course, a far greater threat menaces 
us all. It would seem that the duty of those 
who love their country is to work unremit- 
tingly for the security of mankind. 

[To be published in the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Sci- 

ence, July 1961] 


Wor.Lp OrRDER—THE NEED FOR A BOLD NEw 
APPROACH 


(By Grenville Clark) 


In this necessarily brief article on a vast 
subject, I restrict myself, first, to a summary 
statement of what I take to be the essential 
elements of an effective plan for world erder; 
and, second, to an appraisal of the practical 
prospects for the formulation and adoption 
of such a plan in the reasonably near future. 

In my belief, the following are the funda- 
mental requirements for genuine peace, as 
distinguished from the precarious armed 
truce which now prevails. 

As a first basic condition, I place the 
definite acceptance by the governments and 
peoples of the leading powers of the concept 
that world order requires the same kind of 
legislative, executive, and judicial institu- 
tions on a world scale as the experience of 
centuries has shown to be necessary for the 
maintenance of internal order in local com- 
munities and within nations. 

By all except the most ignorant, it is taken 
for granted that law and order in any com- 
munity depend upon the existence of clearly 
stated laws against violence, upon reliable 
courts to interpret and apply these laws and 
upon efficient police forces to deter or appre- 
hend violators thereof. Moreover, every 
orderly community takes it for granted that 
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mo armed factions can be permitted. For, 
while the possession by individual citizens 
of rifles, shotguns, and pistols for purposes 
of sport or self-protection may be permitted, 
who would suppose that the maintenance 
within a community of organized and po- 
tentially hostile armed bands would be com- 
patible with domestic peace? 

In short, we have learned by long experi- 
ence that the maintenance of domestic or- 
der within any organized society, up to and 
including the nation, requires not only dis- 
armament but also legislative, executive, and 
judicial institutions to enact and enforce 
definite law against violence. And, until the 
obvious truth is generally accepted that 
world order requires corresponding world in- 
stitutions, there is indeed no chance for any 
reliable peace on our planet. 

Assuming acceptance of the concept that 
enforceable world law is indispensable, what 
are the specific requirements to that end? 

I submit that nothing less is needed than 
a comprehensive plan including the following 
elements: 

1. Universal and complete disarmament: 
By this is ineant not merely arms control or 
the mere limitation of armaments but rather 
the elimination of all national armaments 
by every country in the world without ex- 
ception, right down to the level of agreed- 
upon police forces for internal order only, 
strictly limited in number and very lightly 
armed, it being understood that this total 
disarmament must be subject at all stages to 
as effective an inspection system as is reason- 
ably possible and that the accomplishment of 
each stage must be carefully verified before 
going further. 

2. An adequate world police force, mean- 
ing the establishment, parallel with the dis- 
armament process, of a strong and heavily 
armed force of, say, 400,000 men, composed 
of volunteers and not of national contin- 
gents, with careful safeguards against having 
any undue proportion from any nation or 
group of nations and in respect of com- 
mand, disposition and other factors, so as to 
provide every possible assurance against 
abuse of power by this force. 

3. A world judicial, quasi-judicial and 
conciliation system, under which imparital 
world tribunals would be constituted in order 
to provide fully adequate means for the 
peaceful settlement of all international dis- 
putes, in lieu of force or the threat of it. 

4. World legislative and executive agencies, 
so constituted as to be fair to all nations and 
also workable in practice, the powers of these 
agencies to be carefully restricted to the end 
in view, namely, the prevention of war. 

5. A world development authority, ade- 
quately financed and staffed, to mitigate the 
vast and excessive economic disparities be- 
tween the “have” and the “have not” nations. 

6. An effective world revenue system to 
provide reliable revenues for the mainte- 
nance of the world police force and other 
necessary world institutions, since without 
such a system the mere establishment of 
those institutions would be a futility. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that every 
one of these elements is essential. For ex- 
ample, disarmament alone, no matter how 
complete or how efficient the inspection sys- 
tem, could not insure peace for the reason 
that many pressures for change and inter- 
national disputes would still continue with 
consequent rearming and fighting, unless 
prevented by a strong world police and trust- 
worthy world tribunals. It is indeed no more 
sensible to expect world order without all 
these world institutions than it would be to 
expect a watch to keep time without all its 
essential and interrelated parts. 

Turning now to the question of the prac- 
tical prospects for such a program, one must 

the formidable eharacter of the 
obstacles to be surmounted. 
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To begin with, there is the general human 
tendency to resist radical change, no matter 
how clear the necessity; and beyond this 
there are specific and powerful adverse in- 
fluences which cannot be ignored. 

Probably the most important of these is 
the resistance of the military, not only in the 
United States but in many other nations. 

In appraising this pervading military in- 
fluence, it is necessary to recognize its good 
faith in most cases. The typical profes- 
sional soldier does not deprecate disarma- 
ment because he is any less humane than 
the average civilian. He does so because 
his training and environment have irrevo- 
cably conditioned him to assume that his 
profession is indispensable. In consequence, 
it is simply too much to expect that the mili- 
tary profession as a whole will do otherwise 
than oppose or at least drag their feet in 
respect of all proposals for total national dis- 
armament and all that this implies. Hence 
it follows that there will be no solution for 
the problem of world peace until the re- 
sistance of the military profession every- 
where is firmly overruled. 

A less important yet significant adverse in- 
fluence is that of traditional diplomacy. It 
must be remembered that for centuries a 
principal function of the professional diplo- 
mat has been to deal in power politics, i.e., 
in such things as the making of alliances or 
veiled or open threats of force intended to 
advance the real or supposed interests of his 
particular country. These habits of thought 
are almost as difficult to shake off as those of 
the professional military man. Accordingly, 
those who seek peace through enforceable 
world law will do well to discount an almost 
certain lack of interest in many foreign 
offices. 

In addition, there is the vested interest of 
the armaments industry, whose proprietors 
and millions of employees cannot view with 
complete enthusiasm the elimination of their 
profits and jobs—even for so great a cause as 
genuine peace. And perhaps most important 
of all is the factor of mutual fears and re- 
criminations which as of 1961 so poison the 
East-West atmosphere. Unfortunately, this 
state of affairs is deeply rooted on both sides. 
It has been built up over a long period and 
conditions the thinking of millions of people 
in both East and West. There is little use 
in trying to assess the blame which both 
sides must share, and we must accept this 
mutually poisoned atmosphere as a fact of 
life which cannot be got rid of for a long 
time. 

Taking together all these adverse factors, 
we have a truly formidable group of ob- 
stacles. Yet they are not so formidable, I 
judge, as to stand against the still stronger 
forces making for world order. 

Of these the most powerful single force 
is, I suppose, the simple and natural desire 
of the average individual to survive. It may 
be arguable whether the human race is worth 
preserving, but the actual fact is that men 
and women, with few exceptions, desire to 
live out a normal span and even more urg- 
ently desire that their descendants shall not 
be prematurely cut off without a chance to 
experience life for good or ill. 

It follows, I believe, that as the destructive 
power of the new weapons increases from 
year to year and as at the same time people 
become more aware that the problem of re- 
moving this danger is by no means insolu- 
ble, the pressure upon those in authority to 
apply themselves to the formulation of an 
effective plan will become irresistible within 
a reasonably short period. 

What more definitely can be said on this 
all-important question of timing? Are we 
likely to drift along with a continued arms 
race for a generation or so, subject to a con- 
stant risk of catastrophe? Or have we al- 
ready reached the point where the danger 
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is sufficiently great and the remedy suffi- 
ciently understood to bring about action in 
the immediate future? 

I suggest that the probable outcome lies 
between these extremes. On the one hand, 
the chances seem slight that the world can 
or will endure a continued arms race for 
another 30 or 40 years. But, on the other 
hand, it is probably too much to hope that 
the current effort for military dominance 
can be brought to an end without at least 5 
years of further strain and of education con- 
cerning the requirements for genuine peace. 

Accordingly, I venture the surmise that 
in or about 1966-67, following several years 
of intense negotiation accompanied by re- 
current tensions and alarms, the time will 
be ripe for the agreed formulation by the 
leading powers of a comprehensive plan of 
the sort above summarized and its submis- 
sion to all the other nations. And, once 
submitted after the inevitably long discus- 
sions, there is every reason to suppose that 
the plan will have been adopted and be in 
operation within a few years thereafter, say, 
by 1971. 

I venture this judgment because by 1966- 
67 the frightful consequences of all-out nu- 
clear war should have become so apparent to 
all that the necessary pressures for action 
will probably have developed. I believe, in 
short, that considering the speed with which 
the technology of destruction is developing 
in 1961, 5 more years of progress in this field 
should be enough to energize the human 
race into effective action for its own sur- 
vival, if anything can do so. 

Concerning the supply of nuclear bombs 
and missiles, the world’s stockpile, which is 
fairly estimated in early 1961 as having an 
explosive power of 55 billion tons of TNT, 
will probably have increased by 1966-67, in 
the absence of an arms truce, to at least 
70 billion tons, or about 23,000 times the 
explosive power of the approximately 3 
million tons used by all the warring powers 
in all theaters in World War II. This would 
provide over 21 tons for each of the esti- 
mated three and a quarter billion inhabi- 
tants of the world in 1966 and should be 
enough to give pause to even the most bel- 
ligerent. 

As to the equally important factor of ac- 
curacy, it is probable that, with 5 years 
more of practice, it will be possible con- 
sistently to land 5-megaton ballistic mis- 
siles within half a mile of the target point 
even at ranges of 7,000 miles—so that there 
would almost literally be no point on earth 
which could not be reached both from the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

By 1966-67 also both East and West should 
be amply supplied with nearly invulnerable 
means of delivery. The United States, as we 
are told in the New York Times, will then 
have 464 long-range nuclear missiles in a 
fleet of 29 Polaris submarines as well as 700 
to 760 fixed-site intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, most of them emplaced in hardened 
silo or concrete underground sites. All these 
will be in addition to great fleets of bombers, 
each capable of carrying a 20-megaton load 
of bombs. However, since two can play at 
this game, there is no reason why the Soviet 
Union should be behind in the race; and it 
is safe to assume that, while the bombing 
and submarine fleets of the Eastern allies 
may be much inferior to those of the West, 
this deficiency will be offset by even more 
land-based missile sites scattered through- 
out the vast land mass of those countries. 

In the light of all these prospects, it is 
indeed hard to believe that the peoples will 
remain apathetic beyond the 1966-67 period 
if they can ever be moved at all to an ade- 
quate effort to save themselves. 

This is especially so, I suggest, because 
the prospective increase in understanding as 
to the capacity of the race to destroy itself 
will probably be matched during the 1960's 
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by an increasing comprehension of the world 
institutions necessary to prevent that de- 
struction. The study of this subject al- 
ready in progress or planned should develop 
in many lands a considerable number of 
persons equipped to formulate and admin- 
ister the world security organization when 
the time is ripe for action. Our salvation 
lies, I believe, in this combination of in- 
creased concern over the danger with in- 
creased understanding of the means whereby 
it can be removed. 

With regard to this moderately optimistic 
view, a skeptic might well raise the question 
as to where the necessary governmental 
leadership is to come from. He might point 
out that during the whole 16 years since 
World War II, not a single government has 
taken the trouble to formulate a comprehen- 
sive and adequate plan for peace, and might 
ask: Why is there any more likelihood that 
any government or group of governments 
will provide the necessary leadership during 
the 1960's? 

My answer is that the situation has en- 
tirely changed with the advent of ballistic 
missiles and their constantly increasing 
power and accuracy, and that under the 
pressure of events it is almost certain that 
some creative governmental leadership must 
soon emerge. 

For such leadership, one thinks of four 
possible sources: the Soviet Union, a group 
of neutral or uncommitted nations, the 
British Commonwealth, and the United 
States. 

In the case of the Soviet Union, the diffi- 
culty will certainly not be that of insuffi- 
cient zeal. For I think it clear that because 
of Russia’s appalling losses in war, no peo- 
ple or government in the world is more anx- 
ious for disarmament and peace. In World 
War II alone, the Soviet Union’s loss of life 
was not less than 15 million, or at least 8 
percent of the entire population. This loss, 
together with the immense losses in World 
War I and in the 1918-40 period, have engen- 
dered an almost desperate desire for peace 
among the Russian people—to which no gov- 
ernment, however authoritarian, can be in- 
different. There is, therefore, no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of the Soviet proposals 
for general and complete disarmament; and 
there is every reason to suppose that the 
Soviet regime will continue insistently to 
press proposals of this sort. 

Moreover, the Soviet regime has, I believe, 
rendered a great service in stressing the ne- 
cessity for total, rather than partial, dis- 
armament. The trouble is, however, that 
the Soviet Government does not seem as yet 
adequately to recognize the need for a strong 
world police and a world judicial system as 
necessary conditions for the acceptance of 
universal and complete disarmament. Be- 
yond this the practical fact is that the 
United States and some other countries have 
been so conditioned to suspect and fear the 
Soviet regime that any proposal from that 
source, regardless of its merit, is under a 
handicap from the start. While these con- 
ditions may change, the conclusion early in 
1961 must be that, however welcome any 
constructive Soviet proposals, there are se- 
rious doubts as to whether the Soviet Union 
can provide the necessary leadership during 
the next few years. 

As to the second possibility of leadership 
by a group of neutral and nonalined na- 
tions (such as Switzerland, Austria, Tunisia, 
India, Burma, Ceylon, and Mexico), the idea 
is both logical and attractive because pro- 
posals from such a source would avoid the 
prejudice likely to handicap even the best 
plan formulated by either of the superpowers. 
With this in mind, a persistent effort has 
already been made to induce a number of 
eligible neutrals to consult together on a 
united plan for world disarmament and 
world development. Despite some apparent 
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timidity and overcaution as to stepping out 
into the world arena on so great a subject, 
this possible approach is a promising one if 
only some powerful personality in one of 
those nations will summon sufficient initia- 
tive and energy. 

Still more promising is possible leadership 
by the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
since in this group of states there are com- 
bined strong motivation, mature political 
capacity, and immense prestige. 

Concerning motivation, the United King- 
dom, by reason of extreme vulnerability in a 
nuclear war, must surely have the strongest 
possible reasons to achieve complete dis- 
armament. With 52 million people in an 
area of less than one-thirtieth that of the 
48 contiguous States of the United States, the 
United Kingdom has a population density 
of over 550 persons per square mile, while 
for England and Wales alone the density is 
no less than 780 per square mile. Remem- 
bering that in an all-out nuclear war Britain 
would certainly be a prime target and open 
to attack by bombing planes as well as by 
missiles launched from submarines and 
from sites inside Russia, it would seem im- 
possible to prevent almost total destruction 
in Britain—no matter what was done to 
Russia at the same time. 

In these circumstances, it seems certain 
that no British Government can fail, under 
increasing popular pressure, actively to in- 
terest itself in the achievement of universal 
and complete disarmament. Indeed, that 
interest has already been shown in the strik- 
ing pronouncement of the Prime Ministers 
of the British Commonwealth on March 17, 
1961, which declared unequivocally for total 
worldwide disarmament and for the organi- 
zation of a substantial and adequately armed 
international military force. 

Assuming the development from this 
foundation of a comprehensive and ade- 
quate British plan, it would doubtless com- 
mand the support of all the other nations 
of the Commonwealth, which means a plan 
proposed by 13 nations on 5 _ conti- 
nents with a population of about 700 million. 
Certainly this combination of urgent moti- 
vation with great experience and prestige, 
makes the British Commonwealth a most 
promising candidate for the necessary lead- 
ership. 

Concerning possible leadership by the 
United States, almost everything, it would 
seem, will turn upon the statesmanship, or 
lack of it, of President Kennedy. It is per- 
fectly natural and in no way to our discredit 
that we in the United States simply can- 
not have the same intense aversion to mod- 
ern war that we would have if we had suf- 
fered in the same way as Russia and the 
other nations which bore the brunt of 
World Wars I and II. Nevertheless, there 
is sufficient concern in the United States 
over the possible consequences of a general 
nuclear war to supply the President with 
the necessary support for a creative and 
comprehensive plan containing all the ele- 
ments mentioned at the start of this article. 
Will President Kennedy, with the advice of 
John J. McCloy, his adviser on disarmament, 
decide to propose a great and really adequate 
plan for total disarmament and for the 
necessary institutions to make, interpret, 
and enforce world law? If so, his initiative 
would, I believe, be hailed throughout the 
world and would constitute the break- 
through whereby a system of enforceable 
world law could and would actually be 
achieved. As of this writing, the omens are 
obscure, and we can only pray that the 
necessary creativity and resolve will be 
granted to our new President. 

The more one reflects on this whole prob- 
lem of world order, the clearer it becomes 
that there certainly is an urgent need for 
a radically new approach—an approach 
which will once for all recognize the neces- 
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sity for total, rather than merely partial, 
national disarmament and also for the 
simultaneous establishment of world insti-< 
tutions—legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial—to fulfill the same functions in respect 
of world order as are fulfilled by the local 
legislature, local police, and local courts in 
any orderly community. All else depends 
upon the general acceptance of this basic 
concept. 

On this basis there will need to be estab- 
lished, along with a stage-by-stage total dis- 
armament plan under a careful inspection 
system, the other five minimum world in- 
stitutions essential for the prevention of 
war. At the risk of repetition I list them 
again as follows: A strong world police force 
composed of individual volunteers and care- 
fully safeguarded against possible abuse of 
power; a world judicial, quasi-judicial, and 
conciliation system; adequate and carefully 
balanced world legislative and executive 
agencies; a well-financed world development 
authority; and a world revenue system to 
insure reliable financial support for the 
entire structure. On no lesser terms can 
world peace be assured, any more than do- 
mestic order can be assured without sim- 
ilar local and national institutions. The 
sooner the peoples and governments realize 
this simple truth, the sooner will genuine 
world peace be realized. 

Indeed, the real question, in my view, is 
not as to what is needed but rather as to 
how and when the peoples and governments 
of the world can be led to formulate and 
put in effect the revolutionary plan which 
will alone suffice. 

In this regard, there is a fair analogy, I 
believe, between the world situation in 1961 
and the situation of a seriously ill but will- 
ful and obstinate man who holds back from 
the necessary treatment. As in the case of 
the world’s peace problem, his trouble is 
entirely curable. The diagnosis is in fact 
perfectly clear. The patient needs a rad- 
ical operation, together with a drastic re- 
form in his old habits. And yet, because 
of inertia and willfulness, he procrastinates 
and withholds his consent. What, if any- 
thing, can change his mind before it is too 
late? Usually (so the surgeons say) only 
a series of physical and psychological shocks, 
combined with some comprehension by the 
patient of the nature of the operation and 
what it can do for him, will induce him to 
authorize it. 

As I see it, very similar influences will 
determine the future of the world. It may 
well be that several more shocks will be 
necessary—another Congo or two, or an- 
other Cuba, or even another Korea-like war— 
in order further to demonstrate the risks 
of the arms race and the imadequacy of the 
United Nations. And beyond this there 
must be a much better understanding by 
the peoples and their governments of what 
is required by way of world institutions in 
order to effect a cure for the chronic dan- 
gers. 

In summary: I suggest that what the 
whole question comes down to is whether 
the human race will show enough intelli- 
gence to make the required adjustment to 
the nuclear age. More specifically, the issue 
in 1961 is whether our human society is 
sufficiently resourceful to formulate and ac- 
cept not only total worldwide national dis- 
armament but also the other necessary world 
institutions which must go with it in order 
once and for all to abolish war. 

But this question will in turn depend, I 
believe, not so much on mankind’s inherent 
capacity or incapacity to adjust to the new 
situation but rather on whether a sufficient 
educational effort is made concerning the 
essentials for genuine peace. For while there 
is, I judge, no such inherent lack of ca- 
pacity as to prevent solution of the problem, 
it will not be solved if the peoples are so 
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ignorant and consequently so apathetic as 
to permit the continued domination of mili- 
tary and old style diplomatic thinking. 

The fact is that salvation can be found 
only in a truly revolutionary change in tradi- 
tional thought as to the means for dealing 
with international disputes—a change where- 
by it is taken for granted that violence or 
the threat of it has become obsolete. And 
the key to such a change is, I believe, a con- 
tinued and intensified process of education 
whereby many more people in many coun- 
tries are brought to realize that only a great 
and comprehensive plan for enforcible 
world law will meet the situation. 

Fortunately, this process is already well 
underway since, although governments have 
been generally neglectful, many private per- 
sons the world over have applied their minds 
to this problem of world peace and there 
now exist carefully drafted detailed plans 
which can be utilized for the formulation of 
an adequate plan. Let this material be used 
by those in authority and the task will ap- 
pear less formidable to officials who often 
seem to approach the problem as if it were 
an unexplored field. 

Some of this needed education will, as I 
have said, doubtless come from some new 
and disturbing experiences. And _ thus, 

a combination of experience and 
mental effort, we can find the way to the 
formulation and adoption of the necessary 
plan. 

Even so, the issue will be a close one, since 
the forces of habit and tradition are strong, 
and to break out of these chains will not 
be easy. As Arnold Toynbee has put it: 
“We shall have a hard struggle with ourselves 
to save ourselves from ourselves.” 

Nevertheless, when the various adverse and 
favorable factors are weighed against each 
other, my considered opinion is that the 
favorable factors will, subject to two con- 
ditions, outweigh the adverse. The first 
condition is the emergence of some creative 
and dynamic governmental leadership. The 
other is a sufficiently intelligent and per- 
sistent educational effort concerning the 
specific requirements for genuine world 
peace. With these conditions fulfilled, we 
can reasonably look forward to a new world 
order based upon universal and complete 
disarmament and enforcible world law 
within 10 to 15 years. Without them we can 
expect, and perhaps deserve, nothing better 
than a further period of tension and frus- 
tration under a continual risk of dire 
catastrophe. 


No Vicrors, ONLY VICTIMS 
(By Charles O. Porter) 


(Review of books entitled “Disarmament: 
The Challenge of the Nineteen Sixties,” by 
James P. Warburg; and “The Nation’s 
Safety and Arms Control,” by Arthur T. 
Hadley) 

In his inaugural address President Ken- 
nedy said, “Let both sides for the first time, 
formulate serious and precise proposals for 
the inspection and control of arms. * * *” 
Here was an area of grave neglect and un- 
precedented peril. 

Except for Harold Stassen’s ill-starred ef- 
forts, the Eisenhower administration did 
nothing substantial to advance disarma- 
ment. Along with most Americans and per- 
sons in other Western nations, they believed 
that disarmament was necessary, and fre- 
quently said so, but that it was not practical, 
which usually wasn’t said. 

At the 10 nations disarmament talks in 
Geneva last year, for example, neither the 
United States nor the Soviet Union bothered 
to ask for or to submit an agenda for the 
conferences, an essential procedure if you 
mean business, an embarrassment if you 
don’t. 
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Late last summer I asked Secretary of 
State Christian Herter why, when we were 
spending $45 billion annually on armaments, 
there were only 29 persons in the Depart- 
ment of State working on disarmament. 
“You must be mistaken,” he told me politely. 
“I am sure that there are at least 40.” 

Under the direction of John J. McCoy, 
Presidential adviser on disarmament, and 
with the close supervision of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, Jerome Wiesner, McGeorge 
Bundy, and others, the Kennedy administra- 
tion is undertaking to carry out the Presi- 
dent’s campaign pledges. 

The most recent U.S. disarmament pro- 
posal, presented June 27 last year, while 
neither precise nor serious in the sense that 
our Government expected it to lead to a 
treaty, did reaffirm the United States com- 
mitment, which had been previously made 
by us and all other members of the United 
Nations, to general and complete disarma- 
ment under effective international control 
and agreed procedure for the settlement of 
disputes in accordance with the principles 
of the United Nations Charter. 

It is not, however, as yet clear whether the 
Kennedy administration’s evolving policies 
are aimed directly at this sort of disarma- 
ment or at what is known as arms control, 
which is a mutually agreed deceleration with 
limitations so as to make war possible again. 

Two excellent books have appeared that 
present the two points of view. They are also 
interesting expositions of the current world 
arms situation and how it evolved. James 
P. Warburg, author and percipient states- 
man-at-large, draws on 27 years of study and 
involvement in public affairs in writing his 
22d book, “Disarmament: The Challenge of 
the Nineteen Sixties.” Arthur B. Hadley, an 
experienced journalist, consulted with many 
top Kennedy advisers in the course of writing 
“The Nation’s Safety and Arms Control.” 

Both books ought to appeal to President 
Kennedy, himself, his chief advisers, and 
every American concerned with day after to- 
morrow. This is still a world of hair-trigger 
and massively lethal weapons, endemic cold 
war, and a billion people awakening from 
centuries of misery. Warburg and Hadley 
agree on the grim immediacy and the broad 
extent of our common peril. Hadley tells of 
our continuing to make nuclear warheads 
with ever-increasing efficiency, even though 
we now a stockpile with the total 
power of 35 billion tons (kilomegatons) of 
TNT or more than 10 tons for every person 
in the world. 

The spread of nuclear weapons must be 
halted, the authors agree. They also agree 
that the greatest danger is from war by acci- 
dent, a danger that becomes worse every 
day. They agree that there has been a de- 
fault in leadership and that much research 
needs to be done so that precise plans can be 
devised. “There are few experts,” writes 
Hadley, “‘there is no doctrine, no history, next 
to no research, no precedents.” 

Both refer to the need for public opinion 
to catch up with the facts about the proxim- 
ity of catastrophic war but neither of them 
does much more than recognize the problem. 
Warburg declares that we can’t strengthen 
world organization without attaining a 
worldwide consensus that war is useless as an 
instrument of national policy. 

Hadley writes, “Diplomacy, research, weap- 
on analysis, political attitudes, and Presi- 
dential decisions must all be blended success- 
fully together.” A formula is more than a 
list of ingredients. Both authors could have 
said more about how people are to be in- 
formed of their plight, its urgencies and 
alternatives. 

Hadley is right when he says, “The resist- 
ance toward developing the A-bomb or ap- 
propriating money for foreign aid was as 
nothing to the resistance and suspicions 
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toward arms control.” And even more so, 
I add regretfully, toward disarmament. To 
win approval of any disarmament or arms 
control treaty by the U.S. Senate, the Presi- 
dent must mobilize every resource—churches, 
labor unions, service clubs, women’s clubs, 
schools, colleges, everything, as was done in 
1945 to assure our participation in the United 
Nations. 

The arms-control school, according to War- 
burg’s analysis, believes that human nature 
makes war inevitable, but that it can be lim- 
ited in scope and the nature of the weap- 
ons employed. The disarmament school de- 
nies that war in a thermonuclear age can 
be limited or controlled and asserts that 
abolishment of war can only be done through 
universal disarmament and adequately en- 
forced world law. 

Warburg writes that “not even the most 
powerful nation-state can any longer pro- 
tect the lives, let alone the welfare of its 
people.” 

“Our vulnerable nuclear weapons and our 
lack of conventional forces to fight limited 
wars create an unstable situation,” Hadley 
says, “Once America and the Soviet Union 
have gained a more secure deterrent and the 
U.S. capacity for nonnuclear answers is more 
nearly equal to that of the Soviets, the out- 
look for fruitful negotiations on arms con- 
trol will be far brighter.” 

Warburg accepts arms control as a step 
toward disarmament, but as an end in itself 
he rejects it. He points out that the elusive 
and fragile power equilibrium could instant- 
ly be destroyed if one state switched its 
allegiance. 

Hadley himself concedes another appar- 
ently fatal flaw in arms control when he 
admits that the “stable end point” sought 
by arms control will hold up “at least 
briefly.” That is too modest a goal for a 
national security policy. The stability is 
unstable. Technological change, the hall- 
mark of our age, would alter any balance. 

Even if both sides of the cold war honestly 
tried to shape their military policies to reach 
stability instead of superiority, and concen- 
trated on making their nuclear weapons se- 
cure through concealment, mobility, and 
hardening, and further, if the United States 
did develop a capacity to fight nonnuclear 
brush-fire wars, the question persists: How 
stable is an arms race where the contestants 
agree to tie one hand and one foot? 

Not very stable, I’d say. Billions of dollars 
and rubles would continue to pour into arms 
research and development. Other means to 
assure victory in nonnuclear skirmishes 
would be sought. War is intrinsically ex- 
treme and defies limitations. 

At bottom, arms control, in Warburg's 
view, is a theory created by wistful men who 
can’t accept that war is obsolete but who 
do recognize that in war’s modern form there 
can be no victors, only victims; and who, 
not without reason, question man’s ability 
to settle disputes among nations judicially 
through a supranational organization. 

Both disarmament and arms control entail 
risks far less serious than the risks we are 
taking right now in the arms race, but dis- 
armament—of the sort to which we are al- 
ready committed—offers the prospect of real 
peace, not merely a momentary stalemate in 
a world armed to the teeth. 

Hadley properly designates one of the risks 
of disarmament when he harks back to the 
Roman praetorian guard that made and 
broke emperors at will. The monumental 
“World Peace Through World Law,” by Gren- 
ville Clark and Louis Sohn, is listed in Had- 
ley’s useful bibliography and constitutes the 
best answer with respect to the erection of 
all possible safeguards. Warburg’s book 
neatly sums up the Clark and Sohn proposals. 

Arms control, says Hadley, seeks only to 
change a country’s military policy to reduce 
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the likelihood and violence of war. Warburg 
believes that such a policy can at best 
achieve a breathing space. Warburg sets 
forth in the following words an unpalatable, 
almost indigestible fact which Hadley (and 
many others) neglect to consider: “So long 
as any fully sovereign national governments 
possess any of the weapons of the atomic 
age, and so long as governments retain 
‘sovereign right’ to use war as an instrument 
of national policy, the survival of civilization 
will be threatened.” 

There are only two roads, not three. 
Disarmament is a rough road, all uphill, but 
it leads to genuine peace. The arms race 
travels at giddy speed on a smooth, downhill 
road leading to and over the brink of the 
abyss. Arms control isn’t a road at all but 
a short, confusing detour that leads back to 
the other roads. 

Books like these by Warburg and Hadley 
can help our leaders formulate the serious 
and precise proposals for directing the world 
to the right road before our luck runs out. 





WELFARE EXPERTS NEEDED 
OVERSEAS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
May 16 it was my privilege to speak at 
the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare, which was meeting in the Twin 
Cities of Minnesota. 

In my address to the conference, I 
called attention to the need for welfare 
experts to work overseas in our Embas- 
sies and in our foreign aid program. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news 
release about these remarks be printed 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SenaTror HuMPHREY CALLS FOR WELFARE EX- 
Perts To WorK WITH AMERICAN EMBASSIES 
OVERSEAS 


MINNEAPOLIS, May 16.—Senator Husert H. 
Hompurey, Democrat, of Minnesota, tonight 
called for assignment of welfare experts to 
work overseas in American Embassies and our 
foreign aid program. 

“Social reform and human welfare are just 
as important as economic progress in newly 

nations,” HumpPurey declared at 
the National Conference on Social Welfare. 

“I want to see vigorous American partici- 
pation in international welfare activities, 
Sparked by a new Assistant Secretary for 
International Affairs within the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“Instead of relying on military missions 
and diplomatic missions to fight a cold war, 
We should step up our mercy missions, our 
war against illiteracy, poverty, disease, and 
hunger. 

“We must accelerate our efforts to help 
nations struggling for economic progress and 
social reform—not because we are fighting a 
cold canine communism, but because 
we are ti a noble war for the SS 
of all siaite! ra BG 

“Our foreign policy will be more effective 
with welfare attachés serving overseas—just 
as we have labor attachés, commercial at- 
tachés, and agricultural attachés—interpret- 
ing American welfare policies and advising 
American officials on the significance of wel- 
fare problems in foreign countries.” 

» assistant Senate majority 
leader, also urged expansion of community 
development assistance within the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 

“By the end of this year there will be only 
13 welfare experts overseas in 7 different 
countries. We should expand this program 
to help guide the revolution of rising ex- 
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pectations, to help meet the irrepressible 
demand for social reform in the emerging 
nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin America.” 





PEACE CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am very pleased to see the continuing 
support which various voluntary and 
religious organizations are giving to 
President Kennedy’s program for a Peace 
Corps. 

In a recent edition of the Minneapolis 
Star, it is reported that the St. Paul, 
Minn., presbytery of the United Presby- 
terian Church had asked the church to 
rally to the support of the Peace Corps 
plan. 

It is this kind cf public support that 
is demonstrating the validity and the 
significance of the Peace Corps as an 
expression of American humanism and 
dedication to the welfare of peoples 
everywhere. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a portion of the article entitled 
“Presbytery Asks Peace Corps Support,” 
appearing in the Minneapolis Star of 
Friday, May 19, 1961, together with an 
article from the Minneapolis Sunday 
Tribune of May 21, 1961, be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

{From the Minneapolis Star, May 19, 1961] 
PRESBYTERY ASKS PEACE CoRPS SUPPORT 
(By Willmar Thorkelson) 

Burra.o, N.Y.—The St. Paul, Minn., pres- 
bytery of the United Presbyterian Church 
has asked the denomination to rally to the 
support of President Kennedy’s Peace Corps 

lan. 
. The Peace Corps, it said in resolution sent 
to the church’s general assembly here, can 
become a powerful weapon against war and 
human misery. 

The presbytery called on the assembly to 
urge Congress to take appropriate action to 
implement and make effective the Peace 
Corps. 

It also asked the church to participate 
in and strengthen the Peace Corps and to 
call attention of church members to possible 
opportunities for Christian service in the 
Peace Corps. 

Action on the overture is not expected un- 
til toward the end of the 8-day assembly 
next week. 

It also was announced here that the 
some 800 church youth will work in 44 
countries this summer in a kind of church- 
sponsored “peace corps.” 

Among the projects which will engage the 
volunteers from Presbyterian and other 
Protestant churches will be building a re- 
habilitation center for narcotic addicts in 
Hong Kong; a maternity clinic ward in 
Thailand; a children’s library in Kenya; and 
a youth camp chapel in the Transvaal. 

In most cases, the youth will pay their 
own travel and maintenance overseas. 

[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, 
May 21, 1961] 
Peace Corps Fors Can’t Siow Irs 
PREPARATIONS 
(By Fletcher Knebel) 

WASHINGTON.—President Kennedy’s cele- 
brated Peace Corps is still under a full head 
of steam despite cracklings of alarm from 
some of its foes. 

After a recent lull, applications of Peace 
Corps volunteers are rolling in at the rate 
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of more than 100 a day, with expectations 
that the total will hit 10,000 by June, 

The President’s brother-in-law, Director 
Sargent Shriver, expects to announce three 
more Peace Corps projects in the near future 
to add to the assignments already announced 
for Colombia (roadbuilding) and Tangan- 
yika (surveying). 

The new projects are slated for the Phil- 
ippines (teaching of English) and Africa, 
perhaps in Ghana and Nigeria. 

First Peace Corps examinations will be 
held in the 50 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands May 
and June. 

Minnesota towns in which exams will be 
given, all at post offices, are Fergus Falls, 
Rochester, St. Cloud, Virginia, Bemidji, and 
Minneapolis. 

Selection of the first volunteers, 28 for 
Tanganyika and 64 for Colombia, are slated 
to be made by mid-June with summer train- 
ing courses at Rutgers and another univer- 
sity. Selections for other projects probably 
will be made before July. 

A site for a training center in Puerto Rico 
has been selected, and training there, mod- 
eled on a British system, is expected to get 
underway by September. 

With some 8,000 applications in now, a pat- 
tern of Peace Corps enthusiasts is beginning 
to emerge. About a third of them are in the 
22-24-year age bracket. Far more than a 
majority have university training. Most of 
the applicants list vocational skills and 
ability to work at a trade with their hands. 

William Haddad, an assistant at Peace 
Corps headquarters, ran through a single 
day’s applications—231—and made some in- 
teresting findings. Among them: 

The percentage of obvious screwballs was 
low, 5 percent or less. 

About 80 percent appeared to have the 
mixture of educational, physical, and voca- 
tional skills for which the Peace Corps is 
searching—assuming the questionnaires had 
been answered honestly. 

A number of men making more than 
$10,000 a year applied and quite a large 
number of applicants are making upward 
of $6,000 a year. 

A 56-year-old professor of surveying at a 
large eastern university offered to work at 
the Peace Corps scale (subsistence abroad 
and $75 a month to be banked pending re- 
turn after 2 years) even though his daugh- 
ter was in college. He proposed to use his 
savings to finance her education. 

A husband-and-wife team from Chicago 
applied. He had just completed his in- 
ternship as a doctor and she is a nurse. 
He had been a jet pilot, had put himself 
through college working at jobs from bar- 
tending to common labor. 

A large percentage of the day’s applicants 
had either graduated from college or were 
about to graduate. 

The Peace Corps staff in Washington has 
now built up to 130 persons, admittedly 
large for a pilot program that envisions 
only about 500 to 1,000 Americans being sent 
out the first year. 

Staffers contend, however, that no more 
personnel will be needed to handle the big 
permanent Peace Corps of some 10,000 work- 
ing volunteers, financed with a $40 million 
annual appropriation, the proposal now 
before Congress. 





JOBLESS YOUTH VIEWED AS 
SOCIAL DYNAMITE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
yesterday Dr. James B. Conant, presi- 
dent emeritus of Harvard University, in 
an address before the Conference on 
Unemployed Out-of-School Youth, 
warned that the growing unemployment 
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among the youth of our large cities can 
have most grave repercussions. This 
illustrious educator noted that the jobless 
rate among such youths has reached the 
shocking figure of 20 percent—four times 
greater than the jobless rate for all 
workers. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, this 
alarming unemployment rate of Amer- 
ican youth is not a passing problem. It 
will not simply vanish into thin air. 
This problem will be solved only if we 
direct our earnest attention to it and 
come up with concrete programs to aid 
these youths in obtaining gainful em- 
ployment. 

This is one of the reasons why I have 
offered legislation to establish a Youth 
Conservation Corps to be made up of 
young men to work in our Federal and 
State parks and forests. I am hopeful 
that this proposal will have the serious 
consideration of this Congress and that 
it will be enacted into law and gotten 
underway before we adjourn. 

I predict that unless we face up to the 
growing problem of jobless youths and do 
something about it, we will reap a bitter 
harvest. 

I ask consent that an article from last 
evening’s Washington Star on Dr. Con- 
ant’s address be inserted at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONANT VIEWS JOBLESS YOUTH AS “DYNAMITE” 

(By Harvey Clew) 

Dr. James B. Conant said today that un- 
employment among the youth of our large 
cities is “social dynamite” and may require 
a Federal program of public works to allevi- 
ate it. 

The noted educator told the opening ses- 
sion of the Conference on Unemployed Out- 
of-School Youth that the jobless rate among 
such youths has reached about 20 percent. 
He characterized this as “an explosive situa- 
tion. It is social dynamite.” 

“Unless local management and labor take 
up the challenge, it may be necessary for 
Congress to appropriate funds for public 
works programs to alleviate the problem of 
unemployment among youths 16 to 21 in 
the large cities,” he said. 

' An assurance of early Government action 
in the youth employment field was given the 
conference by Labor Secretary Goldberg, one 
of three Cabinet members to address the 
group. 

MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 

Mr. Goldberg said President Kennedy will 
send a message to Congress tomorrow con- 
taining proposals for increasing employment 
opportunities for youths. He did not specify 
the message’s contents, but indicated it may 
include something on job training as well 
as “some kind of program that links the 
energy and presently wasted manpower of 
unemployed young men with the needs in 
our natural resources and conservation 
programs.” 

Other areas suitable for Government ac- 
tion, he said, are better law enforcement, 
better job placement programs and “a step- 
ping up of the drive on prejudicial hiring and 
membership policies in business and labor.” 

Mr. Goldberg, Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy and Welfare Secretary Ribicoff are 
members of the newly formed President’s 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Crime. The latter two were scheduled 
to address the conference this afternoon. 
Vice President JOHNsON will speak tonight. 
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Dr. Conant, president emeritus of Harvard 
University who is now studying American 
high schools for the Carnegie Foundation, 
is chairman of the youth conference and its 
keynote speaker. 

AIMS TO INCREASE JOBS 

Some 400 educators, social workers and 
labor specialists are attending the 3-day 
meeting at the Statler Hilton Hotel. An 
outgrowth of the 1960 White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, its aim is 
to develop ways to increase employment 
among urban youth who have left school. 

In his keynote address, Dr. Conant said 
unemployment among youths under 20 is 
four times greater than the rate for all work- 
ers. He said this has serious implications 
for the Nation’s crime rate, the economy 
and the fight against communism. 

He blamed the situation upon a variety 
of factors, but singled out the existence of 
large urban slums and discrimination against 
minority groups as the largest contributors. 

“What was especially shocking to me in 
my visits to the large cities in the last 
school year was the discovery that the em- 
ployment of youth is literally nobody’s af- 
fair,” he continued. “No single agency in 
any of the cities has the data as to the un- 
employment picture in that city.” 

Dr. Conant’s warning was supported by an- 
other speaker, Ewan Clague, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics for the Department of 
Labor, who said that this decade would see 
45 million youths reaching the age group 
16-20. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, let 
me make it quite clear that unless some- 
thing is done to curb unemployment 
among our young people, there will be 
in this country a wave of juvenile crime 
that will get completely out of hand. 
Healthy, restless young people cannot be 
left without anything to do. I think it 
is a rotten shame that America can 
spend money for everything else except 
to take care of its young people. 

We passed a Federal aid to education 
bill, which will be of help to those who 
areinschool. But what about those who 
drop out of school? What about the 
young men and women of 17, 18, and 
over? What about the 19-, 20-, and 21- 
year-olds who are without jobs? Twenty 
percent of them are without jobs. Yet 
our parks and roads are eroded from 
lack of attention. 

Do not tell me, Mr. President, the 
United States of America cannot afford 
to do this. The President of the United 
States has asked for additional funds to 
strengthen the national security. The 
first place to strengthen it is where the 
future brainpower and the manpower 
are, namely, among our young people. 

I hope that we shall bestir ourselves 
and do something about the problem. 

I say to my colleagues today, I intend 
to press relentlessly for this proposed 
legislation. I do not intend to have it 
on my conscience that we who live in 
Washington, D.C., in the comfortable 
surroundings of this Capital City, ignore 
the plight of young men and women and 
stand with a kind of piety, which is all 
too often a part of the public profile, to 
indicate a sense of horror and shame 
upon juvenile crime. 

Every day the newspapers in this city 
tell us of the increasing tide of juvenile 
crime. Of course there will be juvenile 
crime. What are these young people to 
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do? There is no longer wood to be put 
in the woodboxes, or kindling, as our 
grandfathers or even our fathers had the 
privilege to do. There are very few 
chores to be done around the average 
home, with all the automation we have. 

I suggest that the only thing to do is 
to give these young men and women op- 
portunities to do gainful work for their 
country, for their communities, and for 
their homes. I predict that unless we 
face up to this growing problem of job- 
less young people and do something 
about it, we shall reap a bitter harvest. 

I can almost hear some of the self- 
appointed judges of humanity saying, 
“Look at those young people; aren’t 
they awful?” 

The young people are perfectly okay. 
The awful ones are the adults, who, I 
say, are awfully weak in coming up with 
programs to help the young people, 
awfully timid, and I add, awfully stingy 
in doing the job that needs to be done. 

I noticed in the local newspapers that 
there was some talk about putting up 
a youth center in the Nation’s Capital. 
I hope we will do so. What is wrong 
with the Nation’s Capital? Young peo- 
ple by the thousands come to this city. 
There are inadequate places for them to 
sleep, inadequate places for them to eat, 
inadequate places for them to join to- 
gether in fellowship and wholesome 
recreation. 

This is the leading capital of the 
world, which can point with pride to a 
Pentagon Building filled with officers; 
which can point with pride to monu- 
ments to the dead, great heroes that they 
are; which can point with pride to Gov- 
ernment buildings; and which can point 
with shame to disgraceful slums; but 
there is not a single youth center in the 
whole city for the thousands and thou- 
sands of young people who come to this 
city. Indeed, we need a youth center. 
We need one big enough to take care of 
the ever growing tide of young people 
who come from the 50 States of the Un- 
ion and from many foreign countries. 
We need a center where these young peo- 
ple can learn what is going on in the city, 
where they can receive an orientation 
about the Capital City, where they can be 
advised as tourists, so to speak. These 
fine young people would like to see the 
Capital of our great Republic. 

I think the Congress of the United 
States is derelict in its duty by not doing 
something about it. I add, the whole 
Government is derelict. It is about time 
that we took note of the fact that we live 
in the second half of the 20th century. 
People do travel. This is not a horse 
and buggy age. This is the age of air- 
planes. This is the age of rockets. This 
is the age of the express highway. This 
is the age of movement and travel. 

Thank goodness, the Congress passed 
a bill to take care of some tourists. We 
hope to get tourists to come to the United 
States from overseas. The bill has been 
passed, at long last, about 20 years late. 
I think we have finally come to the con- 
clusion that someone might wish to visit 
our country, instead of all of our people 
running all over the world visiting other 
people in other countries. 
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-We have the greatest country on earth, 
and we have been trying to keep it a 
secret. At long last we are going to es- 
tablish a travel agency. I suggest that 
we staff that travel agency with people 
who can tell those who visit what there 
is to see in America, I hope we can give 
them some indication of what to see, and 
that we will have people on the staff who 
will speak the languages of the visitors. 

I wonder how many Senators have 
gone to Union Station to see the situation 
there. If one were a foreigner in Union 
Station, how would one ever find out how 
to get to the center of the city, if one 
could not speak English? We provide 
little or no services. One would think 
this city was Podunkville, rather than 
the greatest Capital City in the world. 

Apparently everybody is supposed to 
do as we do, speak as we speak, and 
have available a road map of every street 
in Washington. Even if one had a road 
map, one would need a “‘seeing-eye dog” 
to find his way around some of these 
circles which make up the traffic pattern 
in Washington, D.C. 

The most beautiful city in the world— 
and Washington, D.C., could be the most 
beautiful city in the world—should pro- 
vide jobs for our young people. We 
should stop complaining about the ris- 
ing tide of delinquency. 

Rev. Franklin Jackson, one of the 
great ministers in this community, 
pointed out an important fact the other 
day when he said that people were crit- 
ical of the number of dclinquents among 
the so-called colorec! “cople, among the 
Negro students. He ; id, “Very little is 
done to combat this rate of delinquency 
in terms of opportunity.” 

I add that delinquency is not related 
particularly to race, to creed, or to na- 
tional origin; it is related to social con- 
ditions. Let us clean up Washington, 
DC. Let us clean up the other great 
cities which have delinquency. Let us 
build in this great city of Washington, 
D.C., a youth center for the thousands 
of young men and women who come to 
visit this great Capital City. Let us, 
above all, strengthen the tourist center 
we have. 

Mr. President, I shall conclude my re- 
marks in a moment. I did not intend 
to get quite so wound up on this par- 
ticular item, but as a father of a daugh- 
ter and three sons I am still mindful 
of the fact that young people have a 
great place in America. Some of us in 
the Congress seem to forget that. We 
get within these walls, sealed off from 
the community, and think that the only 
problem in the world is getting a man 
to the moon and back, or possibly creat- 
ing some fantastic new instrument of 
destruction. I suggest that the best way 
to get a man to the moon and back is 
to have young people with commonsense 
who can tell us how to get a man to the 
moon and back, who will not be delin- 
quents. 

We should not have juveniles in ju- 
venile homes, in reformatories, or in 
jail. We should have these young men 
and women in schools, working on jobs, 
in wholesome communities. That is the 
burden of my argument. 
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THE PROPOSED FOREIGN AID 
PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
another subject I should like to comment 
publicly, as I have privately this after- 
noon to a number of newspapermen, in 
regard to the foreign aid bill the Presi- 
dent has sent to the Congress, 

It is a big foreign aid bill. It will 
provide $414 billion. The President has 
requested $414 billion for fiscal year 1962. 

The outlines of the bill indicate there 
will be larger requests in the years to 
come. 

Mr. President, I shall support the for- 
eign aid bill. I have in the past, under 
previous administrations, and I shall 
continue to support the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

However, I wish to say that money is 
not all we need. I support the long-term 
financing which the President has asked. 
When the President was a Senator he 
voted for that in this body. I voted with 
him, as a United States Senator. I shall 
continue to support the program of for- 
eign aid on a long-term basis. I submit 
that a year-by-year program is wasteful, 
leads to little or no planning, and re- 
sults in mismanagement and _ the 
wasteful use of public funds. 

I shall do my best, as a Senator, as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to see to it 
that our foreign aid program is put on a 
continuing, long-term basis, rather than 
operated as a year-by-year, hypodermic, 
prophylactic treatment which cures 
nothing. We have had enough exam- 
ples of that type of program. 

Having said that, Mr. President, I 
say that the most important feature of 
the President’s foreign aid program is 
not the $1,750 million for technical as- 
sistance and economic aid. It is not 
$1,880 million for military assistance. It 
is not even the $900 million borrowing 
authority for the Development Loan 
Fund. Those are important features. 
They add up to $4'% billion for fiscal 
year 1962. 

Mr. President, the most important fea- 
ture is the reorganization of the foreign 
aid agency with a director who is com- 
petent, able, trained, and experienced, 
such as Mr. Labouisse, who will be the 
director, within the confines of the De- 
partment of State. Mr. Labouisse will 
be a director not only with authority 
to work with the Secretary of State but 
also with direct access to the President 
of the United States. 

The reorganization of the foreign aid 
establishment is a minimum require- 
ment for congressional support for for- 
eign aid. I wish to say, as a loyal sup- 
porter of the administration, that we 
want that reorganization not merely to 
be on top but all the way down. I want 
to know what kind of people will head up 
these missions. 

We have the responsibility of the con- 
firmation of ambassadors. But an am- 
bassador in many countries has less au- 
thority than does the chief of mission 
of the foreign aid program. Under this 
foreign aid program there will be an ad- 
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ministrator in each country who will 
have complete authority over all of our 
foreign operations in that country. He 
will have as much or more prestige and 
authority than the U.S. ambassador. Of 
course, he will report to the ambassador, 
but he will be, in fact as well as in theory, 
the economic administrator, coordinator, 
and top man for American economic and 
foreign aid assistance in the country to 
which they are assigned. 

If such be the case, I think we need 
the best talent that we can find. We do 
not need people who somehow or other 
have failed in this country and are then 
sent to another country. We do not need 
people who have proven themselves not 
to be too effective in this area, so they 
are assigned to another area. 

I submit that if our country is to be 
asked to pay a bill of over $4 billion in 
foreign aid this coming year, we are en- 
titled to have the best administrators 
that the country can supply. I am for 
paying them good money if they are 
good administrators, and I am for firing 
those who are no good. I do not mean 
that we should merely move them from 
one position to another. In this coun- 
try it is difficult to dismiss someone. I 
think it would be revealing to dis- 
miss some who have proven their 
incompetence. 

It will be very difficult to get through 
Congress the proposed $4% billion pro- 
gram. I doubt that we will be able to 
bring it through without some cuts. But 
whatever foreign aid program gces 
through the Congress of the United 
States, it will have to be administered 
in a frugal, prudent, and imaginative. 
way. I want to see a foreign aid admin- 
istration that is filled with its mission 
for cooperative assistance to nations in 
other parts of the world. I want to see 
foreign aid administrators who will see 
to it that foreign aid results in social, 
economic, and political reform. I want 
to see foreign aid administrators who 
will be able to say, “No, we think the 
project is unworthy or should not be 
undertaken.” 

I wish to see foreign aid mission chiefs 
who understand the people of the coun- 
try in which they are working. I wish 
to see chiefs who dc not live in American 
ghettoes, where all the Americans gath- 
er to play bridge and pinochle, and where 
all the Americans get together so they 
can eat the same kind of food. I want to 
see a foreign aid program through which 
we can learn to know the people of the 
countries that we seek to help. 

I am a tested friend of foreign aid. I 
have voted for every foreign aid program 
since I came to the Senate in 1949. 

I shall continue to vote for a foreign 
aid program. But I want the record 
unmistakably clear. I intend, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to ask the chairman of that com- 
mittee to ask the Secretary of State to 
request the director of foreign aid to 
have these mission chiefs come up and 
consult. with us. I want to know who 
the mission chiefs are going to be, and 
I want to know the kind of people they 
intend to hire. 
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Let my remarks not be misunderstood. 
There are many loyal, faithful, dedi- 
cated and self-sacrificing servants in the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. I want it quite clear that most of 
the activities of the ICA have been com- 
mendable. I want it equally clear that 
the overwhelming majority of the per- 
sonnel have been able, competent, and 
trustworthy. I want it equally clear that 
those who are not any good should be 
gotten out, fired, and removed. 

Such approach means we will have to 
look into the question with a grave and 
critical eye. 

I have reports in my office from coun- 
try after country in which foreign aid 
has not been properly administered. I 
have reports showing that American 
personnel overseas have not done their 
jobs. ‘Those reports have been made 
avdilable to departments of the Govern- 
ment. More of them will be made avail- 
able. I shall be present at the hearings 
on. the bill. 

The request is for $4,500 million. That 
is a substantial sum of money. 

I want to make sure that the money 
goes for the purposes for which it was 
authorized and for which we will appro- 
priate it. For what purposes? To 
build the areas of freedom. President 
Kennedy laid down what he called 
the freedom doctrine. Freedom has no 
room for corruption. Freedom has lit- 
tle or no room for mismanagement. 
But freedom does have room for people 
who are willing to try in good faith and 
good spirit. Freedom does make room 
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for social reform. It requires it. Free- 
dom requires that the benefits of liberty 
and freedom sheuld go clear down to 
the least of these—to the people, to the 
grassroots. Therefore, let us have it 
as our mission and objective that the 
foreign-aid program, when it is author- 
ized and made available to this new 
administration, will have a new pur- 
pose, a new sense of dedication, and a 
new willingness to pioneer in the areas 
of economic improvement and social 
betterment. I want to make sure that 
we not only change the scenery on top 
but that we also change the whole 
philosophy and the whole administra- 
tion from top to bottom, building areas 
of freedom, with social justice, as the 
ever commanding yardstick or measure- 
ment of our success. 

I wish to make sure that those who 
administer the program administer it 
almost with a crusading zeal to accom- 
plish our objectives. Unless we do so, 
we shall lose and waste money. A na- 
tion that can spend this amount of 
money for foreign aid can afford to 
make sure that what it spends is spent 
well and in the interest of the people. 

Mr. President, I support the Presi- 
dent’s program. I hope other Senators 
will also do so. 

I hope my remarks today will not be 
interpreted as being anything other 
than helpful and constructive to a Presi- 
dent and to a Government that seeks 
to do better. That is the purpose of the 
New Frontier. The New Frontier re- 
quires more than only a few new people 
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out in the front lines. It requires every- 
one to come with a new dedication. 





LIVESTOCK PRICES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
May 15 issue of the Recorp, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurRCcH] pointed out the seriousness of 
the economic situation of the sheep- 
raising industry and included an article 
from an Idaho newspaper giving an ac- 
count of the local conditions of the in- 
dustry, including the severe impact of 
imports thereon. There is another and 
much larger area of the livestock indus- 
try which is also in a serious economic 
situation. I refer to the cattle industry 
which last week received the lowest 
prices for any comparable period since 
1957. The average price for slaughter 
steers in Sioux City was $21.80 and in 
Omaha $21.70 per hundredweight. 

Actually, commencing a week after 
the new emergency feed grains bill went 
into effect, livestock prices have been 
steadily falling. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
prepared in the Market News Branch, 
Livestock Division, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, showing the prices of livestock 
at the Chicago, Omaha, and Sioux City 
markets for various comparative periods 
for 1957 through 1961 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Slaughter steer prices, all grades combined— Weighted average cosi per 100 pounds of sales out of 1st hands 








1960 1961 





_| Week 

ended 
Chi- |Omaha| Sioux | Thurs- Chi- | Omaha | Sioux 
cago City day cago ity 
$27.49} $25.40) $25.84) Mar. 16) $25.34] $24. 02/$23.93 
27.31 25. 36) 25. 75: 23 25. 00 23. 61) 23.70 
27.53) 25.82) 25.95 30} 25.16] 23.88) 24.07 
27.53} 25.65) 26.07) Apr. 6) 25.26) 23.80) 24.00 
27.14 25. 68) 25. 99 13 24. 80 23. 25) 23. 59 
27.08} 25.95) 26.13 20; +=24.81| 23.10) 23.56 
26. 78: 25. 27| 25. 67 27 24.05) 22. 56) 22. 86 
27.01; 25.34) 25.63) May 4) 23.78) 22.50) 22.70 
26. 94 25.24) 25. 65 11 23. 26 22. 15) 22. 28 
26.70) 24.99) 265.37 20} 23.19) 21.70) 21.80 


1957 1958 1959 
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9 22. 94 21. 80) 21. 49 8 28. 24 26.71) 26.97) May 7 29. 03 27.63) 27.81 12) 
16 22. 77 22. 18) 21. 64 15 28. 74 27.09; 27.12 14 29.17 27. 55| +27. 89 19 


Mr. MILLER. What this means to a 
typical farmer can be pointed out in an 
example. The average weight of corn- 
fed steers for the period May 8 to 12, in- 
clusive, was 1,154 pounds. These sold 
for an average price of $22.58 per hun- 
dredweight, or $260.57 per head. A year 
ago, during the same period, the average 
weight of corn-fed steers was 1,155 
pounds. These sold for an average price 
of $26.65 per hundredweight, or $296.25 
per head. Thus there has been a decline 
of $35.68 per head. When you multiply 
this by the number of head being sold 
each week in the middle west, it is clear 
that there is a tremendous economic loss 
to this area. Possibly the President 
thinks there has been an upturn in our 
economy, but I assure you that from the 
standpoint of the livestock and sheep- 
raising industry, there has been a down- 
turn. This must not be allowed to 
continue. 


Recently I received a suggestion from 
a banker long associated with the live- 
stock industry in my area. It was his 
suggestion that the Federal Government 
purchase 5,000 steers each week for 10 
weeks. Even if the Government lost $50 
per head, it would amount to $2,500,000 
on 50,000 head. However, by doing so 
the price of beef on the hoof could be 
raised from $2 to $3 per hundredweight, 
meaning $20 to $30 per head on the cattle 
left on the farms. With an estimated 1 
million head to be marketed in the next 
10 weeks, there would be a boost in the 
economy in the Midwest of from $20 to 
$30 million for an investment, by the 
Government, of $2,500,000. Another sug- 
gestion from one of our prominent live- 
stock people in the Midwest is that the 
Government purchase beef in large 
quantities during a period such as this 
and then market it during a period of 
slack marketing of cattle to prevent 





severe market fluctuations. Many people 
have suggested that all meat imports be 
stopped. I do not profess to know the 
answer, but I feel certain that action of 
some kind is needed and needed now. 
Accordingly, I have written to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, pointing out the seri- 
ousness of the situation, the suggestions 
advanced above, and calling on him to 
take action which will see to it that the 
livestock industry shares in the upturn 
in the economy to which the President 
has referred. 

I might add, Mr. President, that when 
the slaughter livestock market is de- 
pressed, the market for range cattle in 
other areas of the country is also de- 
pressed. We have already learned that 
there can be no real national economic 
prosperity unless a basic industry such 
as agriculture is also sharing in that 
prosperity. More money in the farmers’ 
pockets means more money to be spent 
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for goods produced elsewhere throughout 
the Nation. All of us are hopeful that 
the new feed grains legislation will pro- 
vide a boost in farmers’ income at a 
reasonable cost to the taxpayers. How- 
ever, the position of the livestock indus- 
try today is such that, without some 
further action by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture or by the President himself—in 
the case of import quotas—this hope will 
soon be lost. 








WORLD CONFIDENCE IN THE 
DOLLAR 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
President’s special message yesterday, he 
stated that we have made great strides 
in restoring world confidence in the dol- 
lar, halting the outflow of gold and im- 
proving our balance of payments. I hope 
this is so. However, the President’s 
opinion is not shared by some observers. 
An article of May 22 by Chester D. Tripp, 
appearing in Economic Trend Line 
Studies, points up the concern of some 
of the European countries over the 
deficit-spending policies of this admin- 
istration and their adverse impact on 
confidence in the dollar. The article is 
particularly interesting in its account of 
how the German authorities disregarded 
recommendations to relax credit, go into 
deficit financing, and forget the value of 
the mark. Instead they went into a pe- 
riod of belt tightening with sound money 
as an objective. Now they have the 
soundest of all European economies, with 
practically no unemployment and a very 
sound currency. It seems to me that the 
administration ought to take a lesson 
from their experience. I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in 
the Recorp. 

Also, Mr. President, tying in with the 
subject of world confidence in the dollar. 
If as the President has said, we have 
made such great strides in restoring 
world confidence in the dollar, then why, 
our people may ask, does the administra- 
tion reportedly favor the bill introduced 
by Representative MuLTER to end the law 
requiring 25 percent gold backing for 
US. currency and bank reserves? A re- 
cent article in the Wall Street Journal 
states that Treasury Secretary Dillon’s 
testimony before the House next week 
will add up to an endorsement of the 
proposal. The intent of Mr. MULTER’s 
bill, according to the Journal, is to con- 
vince financial authorities around the 
world that the United States would, if 
need be, sell them all of our $17.4 billion 
gold supply to maintain the value of the 
dollar; that we are ready to sell gold to 
foreign central banks and _ treasuries 
upon demand at $35 an ounce. Why do 
we need to convince these international 
bankers in this manner? If our money 
is sound, they would have absolutely no 
reason for wanting to buy gold instead of 
American dollars. Maybe the President 
is convinced that we have made great 
strides in restoring world confidence in 
the dollar, but his administration ap- 
‘parently does not share this conviction— 
otherwise there would be no need for 
passage of Mr. MULTER’s bill. I ask 
unanimous consent that Dr. Tripp’s arti- 
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cle and the article from the Journal be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From Economic Trend Line Studies, May 
22, 1961] 


A TRAVELER’S OBSERVATIONS 
(By Chester D. Tripp) 


It was not until I reached London that 
it really dawned on me that something 
serious was happening to the American 
vision. I armed myself with a number of 
back copies of the London Times, the Tele- 
graph, and the Manchester Guardian. I 
went through their cartoons and editorials 
carefully and I was astounded at the implied 
criticism about everything that we were 
doing. I began to wonder whether the Eng- 
lish press had ever been favorable to the 
New Frontier and carefully read a number of 
copies of the same papers published 60 and 
90 days before. 

Obviously, at first our election had been 
approved, not with the enthusiasm that I 
had encountered in the Mediterranean area, 
but still a strong indication that the change 
had been for the better. Something had 
happened in the period between and Amer- 
ica was being taken lightly to say the least. 
Obviously several things that had happened 
hadn’t stood the tests implied in the cam- 
paign speeches. First there was the loss of 
gold, then some very serious articles about 
what should be done about it, what was 
being done about it and what the results 
should be. Then Laos came along with no 
satisfactory solutions, and a few days later 
Cuba made the frontlines. It was very ob- 
vious from the English point of view that 
America had its arms around several bears, 
to say the least, and didn’t know just what 
to do about it. 

The whole problem was so interesting that 
I was able to participate in two meetings 
that threw some light on the subject. The 
first one was pretty much political, there 
was a small luncheon given in the House of 
Lords Restaurant by the leader of one of 
the minorities of the House of Lords. I en- 
joyed an active and off-the-record discussion 
of our position in world leadership. I might 
say it started with the observation from a 
member of the so-called Liberal Party that 
it seemed to him that in the last 50 years 
there had never been so much brainpower 
involved in handling the American Govern- 
ment’s affairs and at the same time so little 
wisdom. In fact it seemed to me that the 
political view, in England, corresponded 
pretty closely with what I was currently 
reading in the English press. I can only 
say that from an international political point 
of view the vision of the New Frontier is 
not a happy one. To put it briefly there 
is a strong feeling that there are some pretty 
important issues on which we neither know 
what to do nor how to do it. 

The question of our preparedness was very 
much on everyone’s mind and it was my ex- 
pressed opinion that we were much stronger 
than we were given credit for and were 
making substantial practical progress. But, 
at that point the question of the McClellan 
report on Cape Canaveral came up and the 
question was immediately posed, how can 
you make real progress, in comparison to the 
Russians, under such conditions? 

I had one other important meeting, at 
least from my point of view, it involved a 
director of the Bank of England and offi- 
cers of two of the large private banks. Gen- 
erally speaking, this discussion was limited 
to the subject of economics—world trade, 
world currency values and the course of the 
economy in the democratic countries. Here 
again the English were not too enthusiastic. 
Take the question of the dollar gap, it was 
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very clear that they were as much concerned 
about the dollar as we are. They indicated 
that all the central banks and the. private 
banks had done what they could to stop the 
gold flow and to support the dollar. They 
felt that Germany had gone all out in the 
matter and that according to their stand- 
ards the English had too, but they dwelt 
heavily on the fact that we too had an obli- 
gation in the matter that we were not fac- 
ing upto. They were strongly of the opinion 
that one essential point, as far as America 
was concerned, was that we make some effort 
to balance our budget and as far as they 
could see we were going in just the opposite 
direction. 

As they saw it, England had been taking 
painful steps to working out of a labor 
state while we, on the other hand, were 
taking substantial steps in the opposite 
direction. It was very clear that the policies 
that had been used in Germany the last 
few years met with their approbation even 
though those policies had complicated the 
transition that England herself was trying 
to make. I drew attention to the iact that 
we still had a favorable trade balance and 
that it was our giveaway that was one of 
our major difficulties. They all agreed that 
giveaway was necessary and they hoped to 
cooperate more than they had in the past, 
but they were strongly of the opinion that 
both England and the United States should 
make heroic efforts to put their own houses 
in order. 

Politics and sound economics are uneasy 
bedfellows and the English are not only 
worrying about their own but about ours 
as well. I was asked if I was familiar with 
the report of the ECA Committee published 
in 1951 in connection with the reconstruc- 
tion of Germany. I had never heard of it 
and took pains to acquaint myself. It was 
a 400-page document, that had been under 
wraps, that the Manchester Guardian had 
made quite a study of and I took immediate 
steps to try to find out what it was about. 
Broadly it was written from the Keynesian 
point of view largely by Dr. Walter Heller 
who is now the chief Presidential economic 
adviser in Washington. 

It is indicated that in the opinion of 
this committee, Germany’s only hope was to 
relax credit, go into deficit financing, forget 
the value of the mark for the minute and 
get going again. Fortunately, in the opinion 
of my guests, the German authorities dis- 
regarded the recommendations completely 
and went into a period of belt tightening 
with sound money as an objective. As a 
result Germany seems to have turned out 
to be the soundest of all European indus- 
trial economies. It has practically no un- 
employment, its money is at a premium and, 
to its own embarrassment, is attracting un- 
due amounts of liquid capital from the less 
stable economies. 

There is little doubt but what the eco- 
nomic policy of England, as presently prac- 
ticed, is on the conservative side. In the 
last two decades they have suffered greatly 
from bad economic policies instituted under 
the Labor Party; they have made much prog- 
ress and they hope to make more, but they 
are gravely concerned how we will handle 
our affairs. A sound dollar is almost as im- 
portant to England and the Commonwealth 
as a sound pound. They are watching our 
moves with great interest and they don’t 
seem to like what they see. Thanks to broad 
mutual efforts the run on the dollar has 
been, at least temporarily, stopped, but some 
of the best minds in England feel that it 
could start again if the world begins to 
get the idea that we are only talking about 
stability and doing nothing about it. 

The English are not much given to pipe 
dreams, they criticize themselves and others 
quite freely but at the moment they do face 
the fact that unsound financial policies on 
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the part of the United States might have 
bearings ‘way beyond our shores. 

I left England and the European scene 
somewhat depressed. All the countries I 
visited have great problems of their own and 
then we have great mutual problems and 
one has to ask oneself, are we prepared to 
meet them honestly and intelligently? For 
the moment Europe seems to feel that we 
are more interested in internal politics than 
in facing up to our basic facts. We must 
try to generate a new vision of America 
which has slid badly in the last few months. 


[From the Wall Street Journal] 


Brit To Enp 25 PERcENT GOLD BACKING FOR 
CURRENCY SLATED FOR House UNIT HEAR- 
’ mncs Next WEEK 


WASHINGTON.—A new move is afoot in Con- 
gress, with the Treasury's acquiescence, to 
abolish the law requiring 25 percent gold 
backing for U.S. currency and bank reserves. 
The law currently ties up, in theory at least, 
$11 billion of Uncle Sam’s total $17.4 billion 
gold stockpile. 

Next week a House banking subcommit- 
tee begins hearings on a bill by its chair- 
man, Representative Mutter, Democrat, of 
New York, to scrap the 25 percent cover rule. 

His first witness, Treasury Secretary Dil- 
lon, is scheduled to testify Tuesday. Indi- 
cations are the Secretary will take a delicate 
line adding up to an endorsement of the 
proposal. His testimony is expected to em- 
phasize that the initiative stems from Con- 
gress itself, not from the administration. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Dillon is prepared to say 
that the Treasury looks with favor on the 
idea, and that once in the legislative ma- 
chinery, it would look better to the outside 
world to pass the bill quickly. The Treas- 
ury wishes to avoid a protracted political 
fight on the measure, such as occurred on 
the Eisenhower administration’s vain at- 
tempt to end the 44 percent interest ceil- 
ing on new issues of Government bonds. 


TO DEMONSTRATE A POINT 


The intent of Representative MuLTER’s 
proposal is to convince financial authorities 
around the world that the United States 
would, if need be, sell them every scrap of 
its $17.4 billion gold supply to maintain 
the international value of the dollar. The 
United States currently stands ready to sell 
gold to foreign central banks and treasuries 
upon demand at $35 an ounce. Technically, 
however, about $11 billion of the gold stock 
is reserved as currency backing under the 
25 percent cover. There has been some con- 
cern in Washington that if gold sales ever 
brought the total stock down that low, some 
dollar holders abroad would fear the law 
would compel the United States to stop 
selling gold. This fear was believed to have 
contributed to the gold speculation spree 
in London last fall, when the price on the 
private market rose above $40 an ounce. 

In fact, the 25 percent cover would not 
necessarily tie up any of the Nation’s gold. 
The rule can be suspended for an indefinite 
period by a vote of the seven Federal Re- 
serve Board members. This escape clause 
in the law was the basis for President Ken- 
nedy’s January 29 pledge to use all the Na- 
tion’s gold reserves to defend the interna- 
tional value of the dollar if needed. 

Policies on gold reserves vary among na- 
tions. Some countries maintain a 10 per- 
cent reserve. The Canadian dollar is not 
tied to gold at all, although the Dominion 
Government buys gold from Canadian mines. 

Abolishing the 25-percent law in the United 
States already has been recommended by 
some non-Government financial experts. 
Henry Alexander, chairman of Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, suggested such 
a step several months ago. Gold is useful 
from a worldwide economic viewpoint only 
for settlement of international balances, he 
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said, and a gold reserve adds nothing to the 
domestic strength and stability of a nation’s 
currency. 


ADMINISTRATION SHUNS INITIATIVE 


A three-man Kennedy task force headed by 
Allan Sproul, former president of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, said in 
January that arguments to remove the 25- 
percent rule were impressive, and that the 
study group would support such a move if 
the Government felt it necessary. 

No such recommendation, however, was 
made by President Kennedy in his message 
to Congress on the balance of payments and 
gold problem. The administration, it ap- 
pears, has been content to let the push for 
the move originate in Congress. 

Another key witness on the Multer pro- 
posal next week will be Chairman Martin 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Mr. Martin 
has in the past praised the symbolic value 
of the gold rule, mainly as a discipline against 
the unrestricted expansion of the Nation's 
money supply. 

The rule applies to two kinds of money— 
Federal Reserve notes and the deposits kept 
on hand by the 12 Federal Reserve district 
banks. Federal Reserve notes are paper cur- 
rency printed in denominations of $5 and 
up; they account for more than 85 percent 
of all the paper money in circulation. Fed- 
eral Reserve bank deposits are funds be- 
longing mostly to the 6,000-odd member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System; they 
keep the money on deposit with their dis- 
trict Federal Reserve banks as part of their 
legal reserves required to back up the de- 
posits of their customers. 

Such reserves govern the lending power 
of the commercial banks. For every dollar 
kept in reserve, the banks can create up to 
$6 or $7 in extra loans to customers. Link- 
ing the gold holdings to the reserve deposits 
thus indirectly limits the amount of credit 
banks can extend. The money supply has 
for many years been well below the theoreti- 
cal ceiling, but supporters of the 25-percent 
rule argue it represents a useful reminder 
that credit can’t be expanded indefinitely. 

Mr. Martin is currently winding up a 
European trip, and his opinion of Represent- 
ative MULTER’s specific proposal is not known. 
Despite his regard for the usefulness of the 
25-percent rule, he also has urged that the 
United States make it clear that it will put 
its entire gold stock behind the dollar's 
worth. 





THE NEED FOR SACRIFICES 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
May 17 issue of the Des Moines Register 
appears a discerning editorial entitled 
“Vagueness About Sacrifices.” The edi- 
torial points out specific programs listed 
by the President in answer to a ques- 
tion about what he means by sacrifices 
and notes that they are not being ad- 
vanced in Congress as proposals calling 
for sacrifice on the part of the general 
public. Rather they are being promoted 
as programs which greatly benefit spe- 
cific groups. 

Apparently the President gave this 
matter further thought prior to his spe- 
cial message to the Congress which he 
delivered yesterday. Now we are told 
that security and progress cannot be 
cheaply purchased; and their price must 
be found in what “we all” forgo as weil 
as what “we all” must pay. He said: 

If we are to preserve our fiscal integrity 
and world confidence in the dollar, it will 


be necessary to hold tightly to prudent fiscal 
standards; and I must request the coopera- 
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tion of the Congress in this regard, to re- 
frain from adding funds to programs, de- 
sirable as they may be, to the budget. 


These are fine words. They would 
mean a lot more to the people of our 
country if the President would present 
Congress with a new budget, sharply 
curtailing his requests for adding more 
funds to domestic programs and present- 
ing a program for a balanced budget 
with no tax increases at all except as 
needed for our national defense effort. 
What we need, Mr. President, is action 
as well as words. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


VAGUENESS ABOUT SACRIFICES 


President Kennedy has answered the re- 
quest of a New York newspaper publisher 
that he explain in detail what sacrifices he 
expects of the American people. 

The President's reply, rather than out- 
lining specific sacrifices that are under- 
standable to the American people, adds up 
to urging the public to support all the pro- 
grams he is presenting to Congress. 

The President puts it this way: 

“The facts of the matter are that all the 
programs I am seeking to strengthen our 
economy, our defenses, our image abroad, our 
balance of payments position and our for- 
eign policy tools—all make demands upon 
one or more groups of Americans, and most 
often upon all Americans jointly. All of 
them involve some effort, some inconven- 
lence, or some sacrifice—and, indeed, they 
are being opposed in some quarters on that 
basis.” 

One example the President gives of opposi- 
tion to programs in the national interest is 
@ good one. He points out that proposals 
for terminating certain defense projects and 
closing a good many defense bases through- 
out the country are being opposed by “those 
who want economy practiced in some one 
else’s community.” The opposition of local 
communities and local citizens to abandon- 
ment of projects not essential for defense is 
an example of selfishness, of unwillingness 
to sacrifice local interest to the national 
welfare. 

Another good example the President gives 
of a program which will call for sacrifice for 
many years to come is in foreign aid to other 
nations. It is well to present this as a pro- 
gram which is not only in the national 
interest but an unselfish one that calls for 
some sacrifice by taxpayers. 

However, the domestic programs which Mr. 
Kennedy describes as calling for sacrifices— 
and which he says are “being strongly re- 
sisted by some unwilling to pay the price of 
national greatness’’—are not all clearly rec- 
ognizable as programs involving sacrifices by 
the people. The programs he lists include: 

Continuing excise and corporation tax 
rates at the present level; higher taxes on 
trucking and jet airline companies; higher 
payroll taxes for improved social security, 
unemployment compensation and health in- 
surance; higher postal rates; elimination of 
tax exempt expense accounts for such busi- 
ness expenses as living in yachts and hunt- 
ing clubs. 

The President’s bill of particulars on 
sacrifices mentions the minimum wage legis- 
lation, cutting down on duty-free goods 
bought abroad by travelers, and acceptance 
by farmers of limitations proposed in the 
feed grain program. He also mentions his 
messages to Congress on education, urban 
affairs and natural resources in detailing pro- 
grams which call for sacrifices. The Presi- 
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dent also wants businessmen and labor 
leaders to adopt price and wage levels con- 
sistent witr our economic goals and need to 
compete, which is a laudable but vague goal. 

The opposition which exists to some of the 
programs may be due to special pressure 
groups. But opposition exists for other rea- 
sons, too: doubts as to whether the specific 
legislation will be effective and is the best 
way to tackle the problems involved. In 
some cases, they are opposed because the 
opponents think the basic principles are 
wrong or because of fears that they will 
weaken, rather than strengthen, the national 
economy. 

The programs the President discussed are 
of varying merit and of varying degrees of 
importance. But it should be noted that 
they are not being advanced in Congress as 
proposals which call for sacrifice on the part 
of the general public. They are being pro- 
moted as programs which will greatly benefit 
specific groups, such as farmers or underpaid 
workers or the aged who need hospital care. 
They are also, of course, being promoted as 
programs which would strengthen the na- 
tional economy. But the story does not 
come through, for most of them, that they 
are programs which call for sacrifice on the 
part of the American public. It’s to be 
hoped that the President will be more 


specific. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, a great 
deal of assurance was given by the pro- 
ponents of the Federal aid to education 
bill that there will be no Federal control. 
Many who opposed this legislation be- 
lieve that there will eventually be Fed- 
eral control. Certainly this has been the 
pattern of Federal aid type legislation 
heretofore. In a recent issue of the 
Waterloo Daily Courier there appeared 
a well thought through editorial on this 
subject, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


FeperAL ScHOoL AIp MEANS CONTROL 


The big argument in discussions of Fed- 
eral aid to education is whether Federal aid 
means Federal control. 

The answer, we think, may be found in 
debate on the bill itself. Proponents of 
giving U.S. money to the States are opposing 
amendments designed to prevent any grants 
to States which practice segregation in their 
public schools. But why are they opposing 
the amendments? Since they are heartily 
opposed to segregation, it is obvious that 
their opposition is only a tactical maneuver. 
For if the antisegregation amendment were 
adopted, southern Democrats would vote 
against the bill and it would be defeated. 
At some future date, these same legislators 
will vote for the control. Political neces- 
sity, if not idealism, will require them to 
use Federal funds to oppose segregation. 

But, it will be argued, the abolition of 
Segregation is a desirable objective. We 
agree; but a control is still a control. Fed- 
eral aid will inevitably mean that a majority 
in Congress will impose controls opposed by 
a minority; and on the national level a 
minority could consist of 90 million people. 

If the Senate really wanted to give Federal 
aid without any control, it had only to vote 
for the Blakley amendment which would 
return to each State for school purposes 2 
percent of the Federal income tax paid in 
that State. Such an automatic return would 
hamper the attaching of strings to the 
money. But the Blakley amendment has 
already been defeated by a 64-30 vote. 
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The simple truth is that in the long run 
Congress cannot escape responsibility for 
use of the Federal money it passes out to a 
State. Next year it may ban any aid to a 
segregated school. The year following it 
may require instruction in the principles of 
the United Nations. Next it could require a 
loyalty oath of all teachers. Then it could 
compel all schools to show films depicting 
the accomplishments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in producing electric power. And 
ultimately a Fascist-minded administration 
might use the power over school finances to 
infiltrate the schools with outright propa- 
ganda on behalf of the group in power. 

Nobody can guarantee it would not hap- 
pen. The historical record indicates that it 
would happen. 





A PLAN OF PROGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. on its recent agreement, which 
was arrived at yesterday, aimed at pro- 
viding full racial equality of employment 
in its many plants. 

According to a news story published 
in this morning’s Washington Post: 

The company agreed to act and the Gov- 
ernment to assist in erasing discrimination 
in hiring, training, and placement policies 
as well as in all company facilities at its 
nine divisions employing 60,000 workers 
across the country. Lockheed called it a 
plan for progress. 


The news story notes that the Presi- 
dent of the United States witnessed the 
signing of the agreement at the White 
House and called it a milestone in the 
history of civil rights. 

The President went on to indicate 
that Lockheed’s voluntary action, worked 
out in cooperation with the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity, is “setting a pattern which 
can open new doors and expanded em- 
ployment opportunities for members of 
minority groups. No goal is more im- 
portant.” 

This is a very significant development, 
and I wish to commend not only the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., which has huge 
Government contracts, but also the Com- 
mittee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity, which is headed by the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States and by the 
Secretary of Labor, Mr. Goldberg. 

This to me is a very fine accomplish- 
ment. When voluntary action like this 
takes place we should salute it and com- 
mend it. As one Senator I commend 
the corporation and the committee. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
entitled “Lockheed Signs Plan of Prog- 
ress” looking to race equality in jobs, 
published in this morning’s Washington 
Post be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LOCKHEED SIGNS PLAN OF PROGRESS—LOOKING 
TO Race EQUALITY IN Joss 
(By Richard L. Lyons) 

The Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and the Fed- 
eral Government signed a landmark agree- 
ment yesterday aimed at providing full racial 
equality of employment in the plants-of this 
largest Government contractor. 


The company agreed to act and the Gov- 
ernment to assist in erasing discrimination 
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in hiring, training, and placement policies as 
well as in all company facilities as its nine 
divisions employing 60,000 workers across 
the country. Lockheed called it a “Plan 
for Progress.” 

President Kennedy witnessed the signing 
at the White House and called it “a milestone 
in the history of civil rights.” He said Lock- 
heed’s voluntary action, worked out in co- 
operation with the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity, “is setting 
a pattern which can open new doors and ex- 
panded employment opportunities for mem- 
bers of minority groups. No goal is more 
important.” 


COMPLAINT INVESTIGATED 


A joint statement listing steps each will 
take to carry out the long-range program 
was signed by Lockheed’s president, Court- 
landt Gross, and Vice President JoHNSON, 
chairman of the President's Committee. 

The agreement grew out of a complaint 
and resulting investigation during the last 
month that Lockheed discriminated against 
Negroes at its Marietta, Ga., plant where it 
will carry out a billion-dollar contract to 
build a fleet of jet cargo and troop-carrying 
planes to bolster the Nation’s military air- 
lift. 

Shortly after the White House ceremony, 
JOHNSON’s Committee issued an Air Force 
report on the Marietta situation that read 
like a first-step application of the plan for 
progress. The Committee termed action at 
Marietta substantial progress. 

Herbert Hill, labor secretary of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which filed the Marietta 
complaint, said in New York that he hadn’t 
seen the documents released here, but was 
very pleased by what he heard about them. 

He said he hoped to pick up copies when 
he comes to Washington today to file an- 
other complaint with the committee charg- 
ing racial discrimination by the Western 
Electric Co. at its Dallas, Tex., plant. 


INTENT IS STATED 


In its plan for progress Lockheed stated 
its intent to follow fully the national policy 
of equal employment opportunity and to 
take these specific actions: 

Inform management officials of this pol- 
icy and the need for progress and assign 
responsibility for carrying it out. 

In recruiting new workers, aggressively 
seek out qualified professional, technical, 
mechanical, and clerical workers from mi- 
nority groups. 

Inform college placement officials and 
State employment agencies of its policies 
and request referral of qualified Negro job- 
seekers. 

Reanalyze salaried job openings and per- 
sonnel records to assure all present employees 
have been fairly considered for advancement. 

Try to hire Negro teachers for summer 
orientation work to learn industry needs. 

In training, support inclusion of Negroes 
in apprenticeship and all company training 
programs; secure Negro co-op trainees (part 
college, part work); cooperate with schools 
establishing desegregated vocational train- 
ing programs, 

Make sure that job layoffs are nondis- 
criminatory. 

Maintain all company facilities—eating, 
recreation—on a desegregated basis. 


TO AID RECRUITING 


JoHNSON’s committee agreed to work 
through Federal agencies to help with re- 
cruitment, apprenticeship training, and 
school counseling and to try to break down 
segregation in southern labor unions. 

At the Marietta plant, the Air Force re- 
ported, segregation has ended in work areas, 
cafeterias, restrooms, at drinking fountains 
and time clocks, and in company-s 
recreation. The local machinists union also 
has been desegregated. 
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AUTOMATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate three 
articles relating to automation and un- 
employment. We should be gravely con- 
cerned with the continuing unemploy- 
ment that exists in this country. Many 
responsible and informed persons have 
indicated that even with our economy on 
the move we will continue to have a se- 
rious problem of unemployment. 

On May 7, the Washington Post car- 
ried an article entitled ‘“‘The Anatomy of 
Unemployment.” The author, Mr. 
Frank Porter, cites shifting demands of 
the public; geographical shifts of in- 
dustry; and technological advances as 
the three most serious causes of unem- 
ployment. The third factor he points 
out as the most disquieting. This is the 
problem popularly known as automa- 
tion, which is an advancement that has 
unlimited potential for benefiting the 
economy. On the other hand, if proper 
adjustments are not made, this amazing 
phenomenon can be the vehicle for much 
suffering and distress. Mr. Porter ex- 
plains that in the midst of unemploy- 
ment there are thousands of jobs going 
begging because there are not enough 
people with the required technical qual- 
ifications to fill them. 

On Friday, May 19, an article ap- 
peared in the New York Times referring 
to a statement by Walter Heller, Chair- 
man of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. He points out that the 
national welfare demands full employ- 
ment. With this I am in full agreement, 
Mr. President. Walter Heller’s formula 
for reaching full employment is to in- 
vest a great deal more of our vast re- 
sources in the development of a well- 
skilled and healthy labor force. This, I 
submit, is one of the key actions to deal 
with automation. 

The third article I wish to call to the 
attention of the Senate is one which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on 
May 22, in which the Reverend Edward 
J. Hogan, assistant pastor of the Church 
of St. Ignatius Loyola, Park Avenue, New 
York City, points to the application of 
the principles set forth in a 70-year-old 
papal encyclical as the way to deal with 
the problem of workers displaced by au- 
tomation. The good reverend concludes, 
in applying the encyclical, that the 
economy must in some way finance the 
period of relocation of workers who are 
replaced by machines. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
three articles be printed at this point in 
my remarks in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, May 7, 1961] 


THe ANATOMY OF UNEMPLOYMENT—OUR 
TECHNOLOGY OUTRUNS EDUCATION 


(By Frank C. Porter, staff reporter) 


In the play “Tobacco Road,” Jeeter Lester 
let a handful of arid, wornout soil trickle 
through his fingers. 

It was worthless land, he said—couldn’t 
even grow turnips on it any more. But it 
was his land, the land on which he had 
grown up and his daddy before him. Jeeter 
would be damned if he’d ever leave it. 
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If Jeeter Lester couldn’t hoe turnips any 
more, what could he do? Operate a turret 
lathe, design missile parts, program a com- 
puter, manage a laundromat? No; none of 
these. He was too old to retrain for even the 
most simple semiskilled jobs. And, even if 
he were younger, the training might not take. 

Most of America’s 4.9 million unemployed 
are not Jeeter Lesters. But for a great many 
of them his quandary is theirs. And it illus- 
trates the lack of human mobility and skills 
which underlie this Nation’s chronic unem- 
ployment problem. 

With most economists agreed that the re- 
cession bottomed out in February or March, 
the unemployment picture has brightened 
somewhat. The jobless total is down from 
5.5 million 2 months ago, and the unemploy- 
ment rate of 6.8 percent is off slightly from 
the 6.7 percent recorded in the recession 
trough. 

But, no matter how bright the economic 
skies become, a hard core of substantial un- 
employment is expected to remain. After 
each of three preceding recessions, U.S. un- 
employment has leveled off on a progressively 
higher plateau—at approximately 2.5 per- 
cent of the labor force in 1952-53, at 3.8 in 
1956-57, at about 4.7 in 1959-60. 

The Kennedy administration has made un- 
employment countermeasure its first order 
of domestic business. But its approach is 
two-pronged. Part of today’s joblessness— 
but only part—has been caused by the eco- 
nomic downturn from which we are just 
emerging, it believes. The remainder is 
chronic and the result of longer term influ- 
ences. 

Idle workers can be broken down into a 
number of groups: 

Unemployables, who for various reasons— 
alcoholism, recurrent illness, laziness, a 
compulsion to punch every foreman on the 
nose—simply can’t hold down a job for long. 

The so-called frictionally unemployed— 
mostly those workers who are between jobs. 

Cyclically unemployed—victims of the 
business cycle who are let go when the con- 
sumer slows his buying pace and when in- 
flated inventories call for production cut- 
backs. 

Those affected by a shift in demand. As 
the public changes its buying habits—pur- 
chasing more boats and fewer automobiles, 
say—a particular industry may have to lay 
off employees permanently by the thousands. 

Those affected by a geographical shift. 
Textile firms, in pursuit of lower taxes and 
cheaper labor, deserted New England for the 
South, leaving thousands of unemployed in 
their wake. 

The technologically unemployed. 

The latter three factors are generally con- 
sidered responsible for the bulk of chronic or 
structural unemployment. 

And of the three, the technological factor 
is the most disquieting. Experts disagree 
over automation. Some, notably labor econ- 
omists, feel that it is bringing a net decrease 
in the number of jobs available to industrial 
workers. Others insist that it will create 
more jobs than it destroys. 

But no one can argue against its current 
impact. In 1947, for example, 649,000 pro- 
duction workers turned out 4.8 million motor 
vehicles; last year 612,000 workers produced 
7.9 million. 

Ten years ago the steel industry needed 
540,000 men to produce 96.8 million tons of 
raw steel; last year 99.3 million tons were 
turned out with only 462,000 workers. 

Machines will eliminate some 4 million 
office and clerical jobs in the next 5 years, 
according to a report compiled by Represent- 
ative Etmer J. HOLLAND, Democrat, of Penn- 
sylvania, for President Kennedy last Feb- 
ruary. 

Robots which will displace thousands of 
assembly line and packaging workers are al- 
ready in production. Computers run entire 
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oil refineries and chemical plants with only 
a few men needed to handle the controls. 

The vending machine industry has put its 
ingenuity to work developing devices that 
eliminate theater ticket sellers, pari-mutuel 
window operators, department store clerks, 
lunch counter personnel, cashiers, mutual 
fund salesmen, and a great many others. 

Front loaders are eliminating the man 
with the shovel; mechanical crop pickers are 
displacing field hands; bootblacks are losing 
out to mechanical shoe cleaners. 

And yet, in the midst of all this, jobs go 
begging, go begging by the thousands. 

A knowledgeable report by the Wall Street 
Journal last week told how the Illinois 
State Employment Service is having trouble 
filling eight clerical vacancies on its own 
staff. Its counterpart in Cleveland says it is 
unable to fill 1,000 jobs each month, mainly 
in the clerical and sales fields. 

The motel industry is sounding an urgent 
call for at least 90,000 new employees during 
1961. 

The United States is short at least 250,000 
auto mechanics and nobody is training any- 
one, the Good Car Keeping Institute com- 
plains, despite thousands of laid-off auto 
production workers who could easily be con- 
verted. 

The fast-growing commuter services in- 
dustry clamors for programers and is train- 
ing high school students to relieve the short- 
age. In the next decade, more than 200,000 
more programers will be needed, it is esti- 
mated. 

The same conditions obtain in a dozen 
fields; in teaching, in engineering, in top- 
level executive positions, in sales. 

The paradox is easily answerable. Most of 
today’s unemployed are not qualified to fill 
the hundreds of thousands of unfilled jobs. 

The Wall Street Journal offered statistics 
showing that the rate of unemployment 
among professional and technical personnel 
in March was only 1.6 percent, less than the 
amount usually attributed to frictional un- 
employment alone. 


[From the New York Times, May 19, 1961] 


HELLER UrGes UNITED STATES Spur INVEST- 
MENT—ADVISER TO KENNEDY STRESSES USE 
OF HUMAN RESOURCES 


President Kennedy’s chief economic ad- 
viser said yesterday that the Nation should 
increase its investment in human as well 
as physical resources to attain a higher rate 
of economic growth. 

“If we, as a people, desire to make our 
economy grow faster, increase our produc- 
tivity, and compete more effectively in world 
markets, one of the things we must do is 
invest a larger fraction of our national out- 
put,” Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
declared. 

Mr. Heller urged, in particular, that greater 
attention be paid to intangible areas of eco- 
nomic growth, such as the development of 
a well-educated, skilled, and healthy labor 
force and advances in technology. He also 
called for an accelerated rate of investment 
in production facilities and a rapid return 
to full employment as ways of stimulating 
economic growth. 


ROLE OF INTANGIBLES CITED 


He asserted that one-half of the Nation's 
economic growth since the turn of the cen- 
tury was caused by such intangible factors 
as the growth of technical knowledge, the 
improved quality of the labor force, and 
economics of large-scale production as na- 
tional and international markets have ex- 
panded. 

“While these are all relatively abstract and 
invisible sources of economic growth, all of 
them are susceptible of deliberate cultiva- 
tion, both by private initiative and by public 
policy,” Mr. Heller declared. 
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The former chairman of the department of 
economics at the University of Minnesota 
spoke at the fourth annual presentation 
luncheon of the Loeb Awards for excellence 
in financial journalism. The awards are 
made by the University of Connecticut under 
a grant from the Sidney S. Loeb Memorial 
Foundation. 


AWARD TO NEWSPAPER 


The top newspaper award went to the 
Wall Street Journal for a series entitled “New 
American Millionaires,” written by 14 staff 
members. The magazine award was pre- 
sented to Leonard S. Silk, senior and eco- 
nomics editor of Business Week, for a special 
report entitled “The U.S. Finds a New Way 
to Grow.” 

Special achievement awards went to Lee 
M. Cohn of the Washington Star, Sidney 
Fish of the Journal of Commerce, Hobart 
Rowen and Sanford Brown of Newsweek and 
Tait Trussell of Nation’s Business. 

In his talk, Mr. Heller said that investment 
in new production facilities in this country 
had dropped to 9.5 percent of the gross na- 
tional product in 1960 from 12.5 percent in 
1958. By contrast, he noted, expenditures in 
member countries of the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation, had aver- 
aged 15.1 percent in the last 4 years. 

“The President’s proposed incentive tax 
credit, now before the Congress, is frankly 
a device to swing the power of the Federal 
tax system behind the expansion and mod- 
ernization of our industrial plant,” Dr. Hel- 
ler declared. 


VIEWS ON BUDGET 


A return to full employment, he added, 
could lead to a “handsome budget surplus” 
because it would result in a sharp rise in in- 
come tax receipts. At an earlier press con- 
ference, he said that there was a prospect 
for a budget surplus in the fiscal year ending 
on June 30, 1963, but warned that it would 
be subject to a number of variables, includ- 
ing military and space expenditures and in- 
ternational programs. 

Mr. Heller rejected charges that he and 
his colleagues on the Council of Economic 
Advisers were believers in a “stagnationist” 
economy. He said that such a school holds 
that “a private enterprise economy, once 
it reaches a high level of income, is incapable 
of rapid growth.” On the contrary, he said, 
“our position has been that the earlier vigor 
can be and should be recaptured.” 

Mr. Heller predicted that the gross national 
product—the total value of all goods and 
services—would rise by $25 billion by the end 
of 1961 to a figure of about $525 billion a 
year. The present rate, he said, is about 
$50 billion a year below its full potential. 





[From the New York Times, May 22, 1961] 


AUTOMATION TIED TO LEO ENCYCLICAL— 
Jesuir Atso APPLIES 70-YEAR DOCTRINE 
TO MIGRANT LABOR 


A Jesuit called on Roman Catholics yes- 
terday to apply the principles of social jus- 
tice set forth in a 70-year-old papal encycli- 
cal to the present-day problem of workers’ 
displacement by automation. 

The Reverend Edward J. Hogan, an assist- 
ant pastor of the Church of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, Park Avenue and 84th Street, said in 
his sermon that “the economy must, in some 
way, finance the period of relocation of 
workers who are replaced by machinery.” 

Father Hogan preached on the 70th an- 
niversary of Leo XIII’s encyclical 
“Rerum Novarum” (Of New Things) and the 
80th anni of Pope Pius XI’s “Quad- 
ragesimo Anno” (On the 40th Year). 


RIGHTS OF WORKERS 


“Rerum Novarum,” known popularly as 
“On the Condition of the Working Classes,” 
gave a moral and religious base to social 
questions. “Quadragesimo Anno” was a 
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restatement in 1931 of the principles set 
forth in Pope Leo’s letter. 

Pope John XXIII said on May 14 that 
he had written an encyclical on the anni- 
versary and that it would be published in 
afew weeks. 

In Catholic terms “Rerum Novarum” is a 
refutation of both socialism, which advo- 
cated the abolishment of private property, 
and the 19th century brand of liberalism, 
which held that employers should be let 
alone by the state in their dealings with 
workers. 

Pope Leo’s letter to the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy proclaimed that holding property 
was the natural right of man. It recognized 
the workers’ right and need to join trade 
unions and advocated government surveil- 
lance of industry for the general welfare. 


BASTION FOR HUMANITY 


Father Hogan called the two encyclicals 
“a fortress around which men can rally for 
the guidance of their fellows, and from 
which they can summon the world to con- 
sult for the general welfare.” 

He said that, in addition to automation, 
the situation of the migrant workers, “un- 
educated, wretchedly housed in shanties un- 
able to support a permanent home,” was 
subject to the teaching of the encyclicals. 

“One of the most imperious needs is for 
unprejudiced equality of opportunity for 
all the children of God, regardless of reli- 
gion or origin or race,” the priest continued. 

“Racial discrimination in education, 
housing, and job opportunity is an un-Chris- 
tian insult, a denial of God-given rights, a 
violation of the image of God. Except in 
extraordinary circumstances, or when ex- 
cused by helpless ignorance, it is a sin on 
the soul of the discriminator.” 


(ee eR 
ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
adjourn, under the order previously 
entered, until 12 o’clock noon on Mon- 
day next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Monday, May 29, 1961, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





SENATE 
Monpay, May 29, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. LEE 
Metca.tF, a Senator from the State of 
Montana. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of Grace and Glory, we 
are grateful for the cleansing ministry 
of memory as on the morrow the Nation 
turns, with countless fluttering flags, to 
the grassy mounds of the patriot dead. 

May this sacrament of remembrance 
summon this land of the free to face 
with a new determination the never- 
ending struggle to maintain and preserve 
the freedoms which have been bought 
at so crimson a cost. 

As even sterner tests in the agelong 
battle between freedom and fetters loom 
ahead, as the moral and material re- 
sources, vast and untapped, of this land 
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of our hope and our prayer are mobilized 
at any sacrifice to stem the forces of 
darkness, may this realm of the free 
celebrate its day of gratitude with a 
steadfast purpose and with a grim reso- 
lution that is worthy of the past and of 
the promise for the future. 

As never before on the national day of 
retrospect may the starry flag speak of 
strength that is increased by spending, 
of life that is saved by its losing, and of 
greatness that is measured by its serving. 

In the Redeemer’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., May 29, 1961. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. Lee Merca.r, a Senator 
from the State of Montana, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

Car. HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. METCALF thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. HumpHREy, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
May 26, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lution: 


On May 25, 1961: 

S.118. An act for the relief of Helen Irma 
Imhoof; 

S. 126. An act for the relief of Edward W. 
Scott IIT; 

8S. 138. An act for the relief of Mico Delic; 

S.177. An act for the relief of Hadji Ben- 
levi; 

S. 217. An act for the relief of Alessandro 
Gellhorn; 

S. 285. An act for the relief of Alpo Frans- 
sila Crane; 

S.292. An act for the relief of Mah Jew 
Ngee (also known as Peter Jew Mah); 

S. 330. An act for the relief of Harry N. 
Kouniakis; 

8.417. An act for the relief of Haruo T. 
Hendricks; 

8.532. An act for the relief of Stanley 
Bulski (Zdzislaw Rekosz) ; 

S. 545. An act for the relief of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Clifford; 

S. 555. An act for the relief of Nicolaos A. 
Papadimitriou; 

S. 663. An act for the relief of Andreas 
Rakintozis (also known as Andreas Rakint- 
zis or Rakajes) ; 

8.712. An act authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to coin and sell duplicates in 
bronze of a gold medal presented to Robert 
Frost by the President of the United States; 

S. 894. An act for the relief of Captain 
Ernest Mountain; and 
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S.J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to amend sec- 
tion 217 of the National Housing Act to 
provide an interim increase in the authori- 
zation for insurance of mortgages by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

May 27, 1961: 

S. 104. An act to waive certain restrictions 
of the New Mexico Enabling Act with respect 
to certain sales of lands granted to the State 
by the United States; and to consent to an 
amendment of the constitution of the State 
of New Mexico; and 

S. 1097. An act for the relief of A. E. Water- 
stradt. 


il beteetneemateasteneenignenemeneeeeee 


REPORT OF RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT BOARD—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing message from the President of the 
United States, which was read and, with 
the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10(b) (4) of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act, approved June 24, 1937, 
and of section 12(1) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, approved 
June 25, 1938, I transmit herewith, for 
the information of the Congress, the re- 
port of the Railroad Retirement Board 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE House, May 29, 1961. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Humpurey, and 
by unanimous consent, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 





CALL OF THE CALENDAR DISPENSED 
WITH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the call of 
the calendar be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service ambassadorial nominations on 
the calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 
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TREATY OF AMITY AND ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS WITH VIETNAM— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF 
SECRECY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the injunc- 
tion of secrecy be removed from Execu- 
tive L, 87th Congress, ist session, the 
Treaty of Amity and Economic Relations 
Between the United States and the Re- 
public of Vietnam, signed at Saigon on 
April 3, 1961, transmitted to the Senate 
today by the President of the United 
States, and that the treaty, together with 
the President’s message be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and that the President’s message be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit herewith a Treaty of Amity 
and Economic Relations Between the 
United States of America and the Re- 
public of Vietnam, signed at Saigon on 
April 3, 1961. 

I transmit also, for the information 
of the Senate, the report by the Secre- 
tary of State with respect to the treaty. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 

THE WHITE House, May 29, 1961. 


Mr. MILLER. Let me ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota 
whether his request relates to all the 
nominations on the calendar. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. No, only the dip- 
lomatic and Foreign Service Ambassa- 
dors. 

Mr. MILLER. 
from Minnesota. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the diplomatic and Foreign Service 
ambassadorial nominations on the 
calendar will be stated. 


I thank the Senator 





DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE AMBASSADORS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Thomas S. Estes, of Maine, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Upper Volta. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Parker T. Hart, of Illinois, now 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia, to serve concurrently and with- 
out additional compensation as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
the Kingdom of Yemen. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro 
tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of John S. Badeau, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
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potentiary of the United States of 
America to the United Arab Republic. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The other nomi- 
nations are to be held over, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of 
the confirmation of these nominations 
of Ambassadors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. With objection, the President wil] 
be notified forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move the Senate resume the considera- 
tion of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to: and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Thursday the Senate will take up Cal- 
endar No. 261, House bill 5954, the 
Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill. 

It is the intention of the leadership 
to lay before the Senate on Friday next 
Calendar No. 252, Senate bill 1922, the 
omnibus housing bill. We shall at least 
make a start on that bill on Friday. 

When the Senate concludes its session 
today, it will adjourn until Thursday, at 
noon. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
under the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communications and letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


ProposeD AMENDMENTS TO THE BuDGET, 1962, 
FOR NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD, NA- 
TIONAL MEDIATION BOARD, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF LaBor (S. Doc. No. 30) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
amendments to the budget for the fiscal 
year 1962 involving increases in the amount 
of $1,376,000 for the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, $200,000 for the National Medi- 
ation Board, $219,342,000 for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and $497,- 
700,000 for the Department of Labor (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 
DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING OF MANPOWER 

RESOURCES 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation relating to the occupa- 
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tional training, development, and use of the 

manpower resources of the Nation, and for 

other purposes (with accompanying papers) ; 

to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 

fare. 

Avupir REPORT ON PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 
AND CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the audit of Panama 
Canal Company and Canal Zone Government, 
fiscal year 1960 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 


RULES OF PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE UNDER 
BANKRUPTCY ACT 

A letter from the Director, Administrative 
Office of the U.S. Courts, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for the promulgation of rules of 
practice and procedure under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 18 


“Concurrent resolution to authorize and re- 
quest the Governor to use his good offices 
to secure through the department of hos- 
pitals a transfer of 500 acres of land in 
Belle Chasse, La., from the U.S. Govern- 
ment to the State of Louisiana, to be used 
for establishing the South Louisiana Re- 
habilitation and Research Center to be 
administered by and under the State de- 
partment of hospitals. 


“Whereas as an acute problem exists in 
the State of Louisiana in regard to the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of mentally retarded 
persons, exceptional children, alcoholics, 
and other persons in need of special care, 
treatment, education, or rehabilitation; and 

“Whereas one of the major problems in 
connection with such activities is the pro- 
curement of land of a suitable nature and 
at a suitable location for such purposes; 
and 

“Whereas the U.S. Government owns a 
large tract of land which presently com- 
prises the U.S. Naval Ammunition Depot in 
Belle Chasse, La., which land is especially 
suited for such purposes; and 

“Whereas such land is not presently being 
used by the U.S. Government; and 

“Whereas the State of Louisiana has im- 
mediate need of a portion of said land and 
could use said land for the benefit of the 
State and the Nation: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Louisiana (the senate con- 
curring), That the Governor of the State of 
Louisiana be, and he is hereby authorized 
and requested to use his good offices to urge 
the Department of Hospitals of the State of 
Louisiana to requisition, request, apply for 
and by the proper and legal means secure 
without cost to the State of Louisiana a 
transfer of 500 acres of land, or a substantial 
portion thereof, from the tract now compris- 
ing the U.S. Naval Ammunition Depot in 
Belle Chasse, La., and to use said land for 
the purpose of establishing, at a future date, 
the South Louisiana Rehabilitation and Re- 
search Center for the care, treatment, educa- 
tion or rehabilitation of exceptional chil- 
dren, alcoholics and other persons in need 
of special care, treatment, education or re- 
habilitation; and be it further 
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“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Louisiana (the senate con- 
curring), That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, to the presiding officers of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to each member 
of the Louisiana delegation in the U.S. Con- 
gress, to the Governor of the State of Louisi- 
ana, and to the Louisiana Department of 
Hospitals. 

“J. THos. JEWELL, 
“Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
“C. C. Aycock, 
“Lieutenant Governor and President of 
the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 3 


“Concurrent resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to request the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration to study and determine the 
feasibility of locating a space launching 
facility on the island of Hawaii, State of 
Hawaii 


“Whereas the knowledge to be obtained by 
the exploration of outer space is crucial to 
the security of the United States of Amer- 
ica; and 

“Whereas there is need for greater and 
faster advancement of scientific knowledge 
in this field; and 

“Whereas the State of Hawaii through its 
State planning office has determined by a 
study entitled, ‘Space Facility Capability,’ 
dated April 1, 1960, that the island of Ha- 
wali with its favorable altitude, whether, and 
location is ideally suited as a site for the 
establishment of a space vehicle launching 
facility; and 

“Whereas the study proves that the loca- 
tion of such a launching site on the island 
of Hawaii, State of Hawaii, would provide 
the distinct advantages of: 

“1. Permitting satellite firings north, 
south, and east from an altitude of 13,085 
feet above sea level over open water for 4,500 
miles thereby reducing the hazards con- 
nected with such firings and allow easier 
recoveries of failures of boosters; 

“2. Permitting satellite firings into polar 
orbits or equatorial launchings from a State 
of the United States thereby eliminating the 
necessity for international negotiations with 
its attendant difficulties; 

“3. Allowing mutually effective relations 
with down-range facilities of the Pacific Mis- 
sile Range; and 

“4. Most important of all, # community 
which has expressed its acceptance and 
wholehearted support for the location of a 
satellite launching base on the island of 
Hawaii thereby assuring the personnel of 
the base an atmosphere of friendliness, tol- 
erance, and informality; and 

“Whereas such a satellite launching sta- 
tion would be of inestimable value to the 
defense of the United States of America and 
to the economy of the State of Hawaii; Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the First State Legislature of the State 
of Hawaii, regular session of 1961 (the Sen- 
ate concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States be requested to request the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration to study and determine the feasi- 
bility of locating a space launching facility 
on the island of Hawaii; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress 
of the United States, the Secretary of De- 
fense, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, Congressman DANIEL KE. 
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Inouye, Senator Oren E. Lone, Senator 
Hiram L. Fone, and the State department 
of economic development. 
“ELMER F. CRAVALHO, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“HERMAN T. F. Lum, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“W. H. Hi, 
“President of the Senate. 








“Clerk of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Hawaii; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 54 


“Whereas because of their geographical 
location the people of Hawaii, Alaska, and 
Puerto Rico are greatly dependent upon the 
ocean carriers for their exporting and im- 
porting trade; and 

“Whereas the ocean carriers in the services 
between the mainland United States and 
Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico, although 
considered a part of the American merchant 
marine, are classified as domestic carriers or 
‘common carriers by water in interstate 
commerce’ and are not qualified to receive 
any financial assistance from the Federal 
Government but are expected to pay their 
cost and earn a profit out of shipping reve- 
nues, which means that the people of Ha- 
waii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico are required to 
assume the great burden of cost and profit 
of such ocean carriers; and 

“Whereas it is the policy of the United 
States to sustain the American merchant 
marine through operating and construction 
subsidies amounting to as much as 70 per- 
cent of wages and 50 percent of construction 
costs in order to enable American-flag lines 
to operate successfully with tariffs and other 
charges similar to those charged by foreign 
ocean carriers; and 

“Whereas such a policy to sustain the 
American merchant marine is beneficial to 
all of the people of the United States of 
America and it is just as appropriate that 
the Nation as a whole pay for the mainte- 
nance of such a policy so that the cost will 
not disproportionately fall upon the people 
of Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico and other 
domestic shippers and their customers who 
Pay general taxes to sustain foreign shippers 
of the American merchant marine; and 

“Whereas the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee of the U.S. Con- 
gress recently held preliminary hearings on 
@ proposal to give aid to American-flag 
operators in the domestic offshore trades: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the First Leg- 
islature of the State of Hawaii, general ses- 
sion of 1961 (the House of Representatives 
concurring), That the Congress of the 
United States is respectfully requested to 
adopt legislation granting Federal subsidies 
to American-flag operators in the domestic 
offshore trades; and be it further 

“Resolved, That if such subsidies are 
granted, the Federal Maritime Board be re- 
quested to investigate the feasibility of ad- 
mitting other subsidized carriers to the 
Hawaii-mainland trade; and be it further 

“Resolved, That duly authenticated copies 
of this concurrent resolution be forwarded to 
the President of the United States, President 
of the U.S. Senate, Speaker of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, chairman of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee, the Federal Maritime Board, and to the 
Members of the U.S. Congress from the State 
of Hawaii. 

“W.H. Hm, 
“President of the Senate. 
“WILLIAM S. RICHARDSON, 
“Clerk of the Senate. 
“ELMER F. CRAVALHO, 
“Speaker, House of Representatives. 
“HerMan T. F. Lum, 
“Clerk, House of Representatives.” 
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A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Louisiana; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 69 


“Concurrent resolution to urge the request 
of the United States to take action to 
provide for and require the investment of 
tidelands mineral revenues derived from 
operations off Louisiana shores 


“Whereas hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of tidelands mineral revenues are presently 
held in escrow pending the outcome of liti- 
gation of the rights to said funds, and 

“Whereas the State of Louisiana not only 
is being deprived of the share of said funds 
to which it has made legal demand, but the 
State also is deprived of any opportunity 
to derive any income from investment of 
such revenues: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana 
(the Senate thereof concurring herein) , That 
the Congress of the United States is hereby 
urged and requested to take such action 
as is necessary to provide for and require 
the investment of that portion of tidelands 
mineral revenues held in escrow which has 
been or is derived from operations off Louisi- 
ana shores, in order to realize income which 
is being lost by allowing such funds to re- 
main idle; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to all members of the Louisiana 
delegation in the Congress of the United 
States and to the presiding officers of the 
House of Representatives and of the Senate 
of the U.S. Congress. 

“Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 














“Lieutenant Governor and President 
of the Senate.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“House Concurrent Resolution 54 


“Concurrent resolution designed to institute 
a method of instruction for the youth of 
Louisiana in the dogmas and tenets of 
Americanism and to develop intelligent 
and aggressive opposition to communism 
and deep loyalty to our American political 
and economic system 


“Whereas the totalitarianism of aggressive 
world communism constantly threatens the 
peace of the world and the continued exist- 
ence of the United States of America as a 
free Republic composed of sovereign States; 
and 

“Whereas it is becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that if we as a nation are to success- 
fully combat and defeat the Communist 
conspiracy at home and abroad, and per- 
petuate and strengthen our American way 
of life, it is essential that every American 
citizen must know and understand the fun- 
damental theories and basic principles of 
our American constitutional, social, eco- 
nomic and political system, and also, by 
way of contrast, the strategy, tactics, na- 
ture, effects, logistics, purposes, and princi- 
ples of Communism as it actually operates 
in the world today; and 

“Whereas it is our opinion that it is im- 
perative that an organized and comprehen- 
sive educational effort should be promptly 
undertaken by every school and educational 
institution in the State of Louisiana and 
throughout the United States so that the 
necessary instruction and indoctrination to 
this end can be imparted and the present 
lethargy and mass ignorance of the true 
character and consequences of Soviet com- 
munism can be dispelled; and 

“Whereas it is the belief of the Louisiana 

ture that every high school and col- 
lege student in the State of Louisiana should 
be required to take a separate course or unit 
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of study as a part of the regular and manda- 
tory curriculum at some time during the 
latter portion of his period of high school or 
college studies respectively, which would not 
only give to each student a clear understand- 
ing of and a deep loyalty to the ideals, prin- 
ciples, traditions, advantages and institu- 
tions of representative democracy and free 
capitalism in a federation of sovereign States 
as established by the drafters of the Con- 
stitution of the United States; but, which 
would at the same time, by comparison, 
teach every student why communism and 
socialism are evil and vicious, why they 
destroy the freedom, well-being, dignity, and 
happiness of the individual, and why they 
are our implacable enemy, to the end that 
these students will understand the propa- 
ganda, and dishonesty of Soviet Russia, Red 
China, and the other apparatus and affiliates 
of organized communism and national so- 
cialism; and 

“Whereas the Louisiana Legislature is con- 
vinced that a sound, comprehensive, and 
universal program of high school and college 
instruction of this scope is indispensable to 
an adequate national defense and is vital to 
assure that citizens of Louisiana in the fu- 
ture will be equipped to reject and intelli- 
gently argue against and destroy the lures, 
traps, pitfalls, lies, and propaganda of com- 
munism with reasoned conviction and loy- 
alty based on a thorough knowledge of the 
concepts and fundamental element of our 
American system and a firm grasp of and 
belief in decentralized government, repre- 
sentative democracy, free competitive capi- 
talism, separation of powers in government, 
private ownership of property and the means 
of production, reasonable and limited taxa- 
tion, the reserved powers of the States, free- 
dom of religion, speech, press, voting and 
work, individual, economic opportunity, 
limited powers of the Federal Government, 
separation of church and state, activities, 
and the essential features of our American 
economic system; and 

“Whereas this program of instruction is 
sponsored and requested by the Louisiana 
State Bar Association and the Louisiana 
department of the American Legion: There- 
fore be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Louisiana (the house of representatives 
and the senate concurring herein), That the 
State superintendent of education, the State 
board of education, president and board of 
supervisors of Louisiana State University 
and A. & M. College, and the governing 
authorities of all private and public high 
schools and colleges in Louisiana are hereby 
earnestly urged, requested, memorialized and 
petitioned to take prompt action to respec- 
tively: 

“1. Establish a mandatory requirement 
that a separate, required comprehensive six 
(6) weeks unit of instruction be instituted in 
every high school in Louisiana during the 
1960-61 school year, within the framework 
of the presently required course on American 
history in the eleventh (llth) or twelfth 
(12th) grades teaching Americanism versus 
communism within the scope and objectives 
as hereinabove described. 

“2. Establish a mandatory requirement, 
beginning with the 1960-61 school year, that 
each college or university student in either 
his junior or senior year will be required to 
take a separate and comprehensive course 
or unit of instruction for at least ten (10) 
clock hours teaching Americanism versus 
communism within the scope and objectives 
as hereinabove described; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we believe that these 
courses should be part of the regular, pre- 
scribed and required high school, college, 
and university curriculums and that no stu- 
dent should be graduated or receive a di- 
ploma from any high school, college, or uni- 
versity who fails to successfully complete 
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this course or unit of instruction in Amer- 
icanism versus communism; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge the State board 
of education and the board of supervisors 
of the Louisiana State University to prepare, 
approve, select, or prescribe all textbooks, 
teachers’ manuals, student work books, ref- 
erence books and materials, and other things 
such as films, tapes, visual aids, pamphlets 
used in such courses or units of instruction 
and to supply same; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the State 
of Louisiana is hereby requested to mail a 
copy of this resolution to each newspaper, 
radio, and TV station in the State of Loui- 
siana, the State superintendent of educa- 
tion, each member of the State board of 
education, the president of Louisiana State 
University, each member of the board of 
supervisors of Louisiana State University, 
the president of each college or university 
of the State of Louisiana, each parish and 
city superintendent of schools, each mem- 
ber of every parish or city school board, to 
the governing authorities of every private 
secondary school in the State of Louisiana, 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to each Member of the Con- 
gress of the United States, to each judge of 
the Supreme Court and every district court 
of Louisiana, to the Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, attorney general and chief educa- 
tional official of each State of the Union, to 
each of every Federal court, and to the prin- 
cipal of each high school in the State of 
Louisiana.” 


An act (chapter No. 236) enacted by the 
Legislature of the State of Minnesota; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 


“CHAPTER 236 


“An act relating to the cession by the State 
of Minnesota to the State of North Dakota 
of certain parcels of real property located 
in Clay County, Minn. 


“Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota: 

“SECTION 1. [Finding.] By reason of flood 
control work upon the Red River of the north 
an avulsion has occurred leaving two parcels 
of land described as: 

“1. That portion of government lot 2 in 
the northeast quarter of section 29, town- 
ship 140 north, range 48 west of the fifth 
principal meridian, Clay County, Minn., 
bounded by the thread of the Red River of 
the north as it existed prior to January 1, 
1959, and the new thread of the Red River 
of the north as established by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers under project CIVENG-— 
21-018-59-22, containing 9.78 acres more or 
less; and 

“2. That portion of government lot 2 in 
the northeast quarter of section 7, township 
189 north, range 48 west of the fifth prin- 
cipal meridian, Clay County, Minn., bounded 
by the thread of the Red River of the north 
as it existed prior to January 1, 1959, and 
the new thread of the Red River of the north 
as established by the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers under project CIVENG-—21-018-— 
59-22, containing 12.76 acres more or less, 
physically detached from the State of Min- 
nesota and attached to the State of North 
Dakota. 

“Sec. 2. Cession or LaNnps.—The State of 
Minnesota upon passage by the Legislature 
of the State of North Dakota of the neces- 
sary enabling legislation accepting jurisdic- 
tion over the property described in section 
1, so that said property shall be a part of 
the State of North Dakota, hereby agrees 
to the cession of said lands so that the same 
will no longer be a part of Minnesota. 

“Sec. 3. Lanps, TITLES, Recorps.—Nothing 
contained in the provisions. of this act shall 
be construed in such manner as to prejudice 
the title, right, or claim of any person to any 
of the lands herein involved, ‘The register 
of deeds of Clay County, Minn., shall co- 
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operate with the register of deeds of Cass 
County, N. Dak., in furnishing him such rec- 
ords of the title, or copies thereof, to the 
land described in section 1, recorded in Clay 
County, Minn., as may be necessary. The 
register of deeds may make the usual charge 
for certified copies of records and documents 
if the same are required by the register of 
deeds of Cass County. 

“Src. 4. AGREEMENT, CONSENT OF CON- 
Gress.—The act of the Legislature of the 
State of North Dakota referred to in sec- 
tion 2 of this act, together with this act, 
shall constitute the agreement between the 
States of Minnesota and North Dakota. 
The Congress of the United States, upon 
passage of such acts by the respective Legis- 
latures of the States of Minnesota and North 
Dakota, is petitioned, pursuant to article I, 
section 10, clause 3 of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, to give its consent to this agreement 
and to amend the enabling acts of such 
States accordingly. The secretary of state 
of Minnesota shall transmit copies of this act 
to the presiding officers of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States and to the several Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the States of Minnesota and 
North Dakota in the Congress of the United 
States who are petitioned to take such ac- 
tion as they deem proper to procure the con- 
sent of the Congress of the United States to 
this agreement between the States of Min- 
nesota and North Dakota. 

“KARL F. ROLVAAG, 
“President of the Senate. 
“E. J. CHILGREN, 

“Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

“Passed the senate this 7th day of March 
1961. 

“Hy TORREY, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 

“Passed the house of representatives this 
28th day of March 1961. 

, “G. H. LEAHY, 

“Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
“Approved April 10, 1961. 

“ELMER L. ANDERSEN, 
“Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
“Filed April 11, 1961. 
“JOsEPH L. DONOVAN, 
“Secretary of the State of Minnesota.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Alabama; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“House JOINT RESOLUTION 24 


“Whereas violence and civil disorder have 
been brought in recent days to our State as 
& result of outside conspiracies against our 
laws; and 

“Whereas the dominant attitude of our 
people is one of disapproval of violence and 
disorder; and 

“Whereas these conditions come about due 
to the invasion of the State by a band of 
irresponsibles promoting program of trespass 
and similar violations of local law deliber- 
ately calculated to arouse resentment, fric- 
tion, and publicity; and 

“Whereas this reaction has been inten- 
tionally provoked and created by a group of 
troublemakers professionally trained for the 
Purpose; and 

“Whereas these agitators are acquainted 
with the customs, traditions, laws, and feel- 
ings of the people of Alabama; and 

“Whereas, with full knowledge of the pos- 
sible results, a willful and deliberate scheme 
and conspiracy was entered into to violate 
local customs, traditions, and laws by out- 
siders; and 

“Whereas this conspiracy to violate the 
customs, traditions, and laws of Alabama 
was announced and given wide publicity as 
to time, place, and intention; and 

“Whereas the plain purpose of the intru- 
sion of the CORE so-called freedom riders in 
Alabama was not to visit the State in good 
faith for lawful and peaceable purposes, but 
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solely to incite breaches of the peace and 
bring about conditions of public unrest; and 

“Whereas a principal objective of Commu- 
nists and others dedicated to the destruction 
of the United States of America is by similar 
means to create disorder, public violence, 
and social unrest; and 

“Whereas this announced and advertised 
intrusion into Alabama did, in fact, provoke 
violence, breaches of the peace and unrest 
in several communities in the State; and 

“Whereas the President, without the re- 
quest or consent of the proper officials of 
the State of Alabama unnecessarily sent sev- 
eral hundred U.S. marshals to the capital of 
Alabama for the stated purpose of maintain- 
ing law and order; and 

“Whereas the State of Alabama has been 
at all times and is now fully capable of main- 
taining law and order in the State and fully 
intends so to do; and 

“Whereas there have existed basic and 
friendly personal relations between the races 
in Alabama which have been progressively 
constructive until disrupted by professional 
agitators, and aggravated by the wholly un- 
warranted action of the Federal Government 
in sending 400 marshals into Alabama, im- 
pliedly sanctioning the invasion, and un- 
less so disrupted by outsiders there is no 
reason why this potential understanding, 
good will and progress should not continue: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of Alabama 
(both houses coneurring) : 

“1. That the Governor of Alabama has the 
full support of the legislature and the peo- 
ple of this State in issuing the proclamation 
of limited martial law in Montgomery; 

“2. It is the judgment of the Legislature 
of Alabama that the organization and action 
of bands or groups, for the announced and 
publicized purposes such as those of the re- 
cent so-called freedom riders must be re- 
garded as willful incitation to violence and 
disorder and as a conspiracy against the pub- 
lic interest; 

“3. That the public order and peace is 
presently being maintained and will con- 
tinue to be maintained in this State by the 
officials of the State of Alabama; 

“4, That the President of the United States 
is hereby requested to remove all Federal 
marshals and officers not at their normal 
stations of duty from the confines of the 
State of Alabama; 

“5. That the President of the United States 
is further requested to use the power and 
prestige of his office to dissuade all persons 
and groups from deliberately taking actions 
calculated to cause breaches of the peace in 
the State of Alabama. 

“6. That people and groups unfamiliar 
with problems in the State of Alabama lend 
their assistance to the people of this State 
in preventing the deliberate creation of con- 
ditions of unrest, violence and hatred and 
join with the people of Alabama in pro- 
moting the mutual interest of all of the 
people of this State within the framework 
of its customs and traditions; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the secretary of state of Ala- 
bama to the President of the United States, 
the Attorney General of the United States, 
the Secretary of the U.S. Senate, the Clerk 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, to each 
Member of the U.S. Congress and to the 
Governors of the several States. 

“VircI M. ASHWORTH, 
“Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
“ALBERT BOUTWELL, 
“President and Presiding Officer of the 
Senate. 
“JOHN PATTERSON, 
“Governor. 
“OAKLEY MELTON, Jr., 
“Clerk.” 
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A resolution adopted by the Medical As- 
sociation of the State of Alabama, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., favoring the enactment of leg- 
islation to provide health and medical care 
for the aged; to the Committee on Finance. 





AGRICULTURE ACT OF 1961— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Troy Local Farmers Union, of Reno 
County, Kans., adopted a resolution urg- 
ing approval of the pending proposed 
Agriculture Act of 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas, the farmers net income has de- 
creased to a disastrous low; and 

Whereas, farmers are being forced from 
the family farms because of economic dis- 
tress to join the jobless laborers in the city; 
and 

Whereas, farmers are aware that excess 
production has depressed commodity prices; 
and 

Whereas, the present farm program is out- 
dated and inadequate: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Troy Local Farmers 
Union of Reno County, Kans., at its regular 
monthly meeting, May 20, 1961, urge the 
Congress of the United States to enact legis- 
lation to carry into effect the general plan 
of proposed Agriculture Act of 1961 (some- 
times referred to as the omnibus farm bill) ; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
be mailed forthwith to our Congressman and 
to each of the Senators from the State of 
Kansas in the Congress of the United States 
earnestly requesting that each use his best 
effort to enact legislation which would carry 
out the purpose of this resolution. 





AGRICULTURAL VIEWS OF KANSAS 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas Farmers Union held its first 
special State convention in 53 years, at 
McPherson, Kans., on May 20, 1961. 
The convention devoted considerable 
time to the discussion and debate on 
the feed grain law, recently passed; 
the proposed wheat programs and leg- 
islation; and the Agricultural Act of 
1961, which is now before Congress. 

Some excellent statements were made 
at the convention regarding both these 
pieces of legislation, and the recom- 
mendations were that Congress enact 
the legislation at this session, so as to 
provide the farmer with his fair share 
of the national income. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement issued by the Kan- 
sas Farmers Union be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, and that these re- 
marks be referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON FEED-GRAIN LAW 
The Kansas Farmers’ Union, meeting in 


its first special State convention in 53 years, 
at McPherson, Kans., May 20, 1961, spent 
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considerable time in discussion and debate 
on the feed-grain law recently passed, pro- 
posed wheat programs and legislation, and 
the Agricultural Act of 1961, now before the 
Congress. 

It is the conclusion of this convention 
that the act, if enacted into law, and its 
separate features activated into operation, 
will accomplish most of the results desired 
in the Kansas Farmers’ Union program. 

Agriculture has needed for years a “kit of 
legislative tools” to deal with the problems 
which in the aggregate have become known 
as the farm problem. Quite often an ap- 
proach is needed for each problem. The ap- 
proach which will alleviate or solve one prob- 
lem is not always the right approach to 
another problem. 

Similar legislative approaches in other seg- 
ments of the economy, sometimes dubbed 
“do it yourself,” wherein legislation is passed 
which makes it possible for a group to tackle 
a problem and bring Federal law into the 
picture as a helping hand. This approach 
has proven very successful. 

Farm Credit Administration, Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, oil pro ration iaws, 
social security, unemployment insurance, 
State and Federal Labor Relations Acts, and 
numerous other permissive legislative ap- 
proaches through which a group of citizens 
can deal with a problem are outstanding 
examples of the wisdom of this approach. 

We recommend the act include additional 
safeguards for the family type farm and sup- 
port levels at 100 percent of parity. 

We urge the passage of the Agricultural 
Act of 1961. 

We commend the Congress and the admin- 
istration on the passage of the feed-grain 
law. If the Agricultural Act of 1961 cannot 
be passed in time for its features to be used 
on the 1962 wheat crop, we urge passage of 
legislation to idle land similar to the feed- 
grain bill provide for bushel allotments and 
raise the price of wheat. 

Farming is the Nation's largest business. 
Farmers are $40 billion customers of indus- 
try and labor. Lack of farm income is of 
major concern to every American. Long- 
range and short-range legislation deserves 
the best nonpartisan study, judgment, and 
decision of every Member of Congress. Op- 
position to proposed should include 
substitute plans aimed at accomplishing the 
same end result as proposed plans. The 
problem is too serious and too far reaching 
for the negative approach of cp~~~‘tion for 
opposition’s sake. 





REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. Res. 128. Resolution relative to the es- 
tablishment of an international food and 
raw materials reserve (Rept. No. 291); and 

S. Res. 154. Resolution relative to the es- 
tablishment of a White Fleet designed to 
render emergency assistance to people of 
other nations in case of disaster (Rept. No. 
292). 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

S. 1985. A bill to prevent the receipt of 
pay and allowances by certain members of 
the Armed Forces who render aid and assist- 
ance to hostile forces, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 1986. A bill to relieve the courts of the 
Onited States of jurisdiction to hear and 
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determine certain claims against the United 
States, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Butter when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (by request): 

S. 1987. A bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FuLsricHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 1988. A bill to aid in the administration 
of the Tule Lake, Lower Klamath, and Upper 
Klamath National Wildlife Refuges in Ore- 
gon and California, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KucuHe., when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ROBERTSON: 

S. 1989. A bill to provide for the advance- 
ment of one grade on the retired list of the 
Regular Army of certain officers who served 
as volunteers during the Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. DODD (for himself and Mr. 
EasTLAND) : 

S. 1990. A bill to amend section 1362 of 
title 18 of the United States Code so as to fur- 
ther protect the internal security of the 
United” States by providing penalties for 
malicious damage to certain communica- 
tions facilities; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK (for himself, Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Mc- 
Namara, Mr. Hart, and Mr. PELL): 

S. 1991. A bill relating to the occupational 
training, development, and use of the man- 
power resources of the Nation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLarkK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 1992. A bill for the relief of Peter Ko- 
panica; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO “TURNCOATS” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the Su- 
preme Court last week rendered a de- 
cision which I feel is particularly abhor- 
rent to most Americans who have any 
pride at all in their country. Perhaps 
that decision was correct, based on the 
law as it exists today—and of that I am 
not sure—but I do not care to debate 
the point. I merely wish to point out 
that the law is deficient when it permits 
military back pay to be awarded to 
“turncoats” who act in a manner that 
can be classified only as treason. A par- 
tial list of the activities of the turn- 
coats for whom the Supreme Court ruled 
in Bell against United States will prove 
to any right-thinking American that I 
do not exaggerate when I call their acts 
treasonous. 

First. They were monitors of “forced 
study groups” of other Americans and 
as such distributed propaganda litera- 
ture and threatened to turn in the names 
of prisoners who refused to read it. 

Second. They made tape recordings 
detrimental to the United States, which 
were used over the camp public address 
system. 

Third. They wore Chinese uniforms 
and attended meetings outside the camp. 
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Fourth. In some recordings which were 
broadcast over the Peiping radio plain- 
tiff Bell said he was ordered to kill North 
Korean prisoners. 

Fifth. Bell said that if given the op- 
portunity, he would run a tank over the 
U.S. President’s body. 

Sixth. In written articles for the prison 
camp newspaper, for which he was paid 
money, Bell stated that American troops 
had committed atrocities and that he 
had personally been given orders to kill 
women and children and not take 
prisoners. 

Seventh. Bell stated that if given a 
weapon he would fight against the 
United States. 

Eighth. Bell sold food intended for the 
sick to other prisoners of war and caused 
one man to be bayoneted and others 
to be placed in solitary confinement. 

Ninth. Another of the plaintiffs lived 
part of the time at Chinese regimental 
headquarters, stated he hated America, 
desired to study in China and to return 
to the United States in 5 years to help 
in the overthrow of the Government. 

Mr. President, this is a list of activi- 
ties which in my opinion should entitle 
these men only to the penalty for trea- 
son—not pay. It is made more appalling, 
however, by the fact that the record in 
the Court of Claims “does not disclose 
any suggestion whatever of brainwash- 
ing” and, as a matter of fact, “justifies 
the conclusion that at all times these 
men did these acts voluntarily for the 
purpose of helping themselves, in com- 
plete disregard of the effect it might 
have on the treatment of their fellow 
prisoners.” Further, not one of the acts 
which I have listed—as well as many 
others that I did not list—were denied 
in the evidence or in the pleadings be- 
fore the court. In fact, the plaintiffs ad- 
mitted that they gave aid and comfort 
to the enemy. 

In my humble opinion, Mr. President, 
this can lead to no other conclusion than 
that the plaintiffs abandoned their status 
as soldiers of the United States and pris- 
oners. They essentially were not con- 
fined and the statute is, therefore, not 
applicable to them. 

I think Chief Judge Jones of the 
US. Court of Claims in his wisdom and 
ever-present, clear-cut analysis of diffi- 
cult legal problems summed it up as no 
other could. He said on page 10 of the 
Court of Claims opinion: 

Plaintiffs start up a difficult mountain to 
@ summit of sheer legalism. Somewhere 
amid the mists and clouds along the way the 
spirit of the law completely disappears and 
its broken body lies in an unmarked spot 
under an avalanche of technical snow. 

I cannot believe that any law can be as 
cold and lifeless as that. The law has for its 
primary purpose the ends of justice; other- 
wise it is as useless as a child trying to grasp 
a handful of sunlight. The law is a living 
thing, is not an end in itself but a means 
to an end. If it fails in this one thing it fails 
in everything. 

To allow recovery in these cases would be 
to put a premium on dishonor and a penalty 
on courageous loyalty. We do not see how 
this court, or any court, can construe the law 
in such a fashion. 


I agree with the Chief Judge. 
As I said before, Mr. President, the law 
is deficient if it permits payments in 
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cases such as this. I am, therefore, in- 
troducing at this time two bills, which I 
think will correct the problem and elimi- 
nate the premium that has been placed 
upon dishonor. 

My first bill merely amends existing 
law by prohibting payment in future 
cases to prisoners who, at any time after 
their capture, aid, comfort, cooperate 
with or give assistance to the enemy or 
who, in any other way, act in a manner 
which is inconsistent with their obliga- 
tion of loyalty to the United States or 
their obligation as members of the armed 
services; or who act in a manner incon- 
sistent with the continued health, com- 
fort, safety, and well-being of their fellow 
prisoners. 

My second bill is designed to prevent 
payment to Bell and the others who 
were last week favored by the Supreme 
Court. 

First, this bill would prohibit the ex- 
penditure of any appropriated funds for 
the purpose of satisfying any claim 
“heretofore or hereafter’ made by any 
individual who while a prisoner of war 
engaged in conduct evidencing disloy- 
alty to the United States. The Secre- 
tary of Defense is authorized to de- 
termine the extent of the man’s conduct. 

Secondly, this bill removes from the 
jurisdiction of all courts of the United 
States all actions “heretofore or here- 
after” instituted for the assertion of such 
claims. 

Thirdly, it provides that no court shall 
have jurisdiction to enter in any such 
action a “judgment, order or decree other 
than an order dismissing such action.” 

Last, it provides that no court of the 
United States shall have jurisdiction to 
review any judgment, order, or decree 
entered by any other court of the United 
States for the dismissal of any such 
action. 

Mr. President, there is no question in 
my mind as to the necessity of both these 
bills or as to the validity and constitu- 
tionality of the second, since the courts 
of the United States get their jurisdic- 
tion from the Congress. The bill has 
ample precedent in the form of the 
Norris-La Guardia Act which, among 
other restrictions placed upon the courts, 
deprived Federal district courts of juris- 
diction under antitrust laws to grant in- 
junctions against labor unions. 

I sincerely hope that the committee 
and the Senate in their wisdom choose 
to act upon these bills at an early date. 
Disloyalty should be forcefully con- 
demned—not paid for. * 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bills will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Butter, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
and referred as indicated: 

To the Committee on Armed Services: 

8.1985. A bill to prevent the receipt of 
Pay and allowances by certain members of 
the Armed Forces who render aid and as- 


sistance to hostile forces, and for other 
purposes. 
To the Committee on the Judiciary: 
S. 1986. A bill to relieve the courts of the 
United States of jurisdiction to hear and 
determine certain claims against the United 
States, and for other purposes, 
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AMENDMENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
CLAIMS SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1949, 
RELATING TO DETERMINATION 
OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, to provide for the timely de- 
termination of certain claims of Amer- 
ican nationals settled by the United 
States-Polish Claims Agreement of July 
16, 1960, and for other purposes. 

The proposed legislation has been re- 
quested by the Chairman of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission, and I 
am introducing it in order that there 
may be a specific bill to which Members 
of the Senate and the public may direct 
their attention and comments. 

I reserve my right to support or op- 
pose this bill, as well as any suggested 
amendments to it, when the matter is 
considered by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with the letter from the 
Chairman of the Foreign Claims Settle- 
ment Commission, dated May 23, 1961, 
to the Vice President in regard to it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and letter will be printed in 
the REcorD. 

The bill (S. 1987) to amend the Inter- 
national Claims Settlement Act of 1949, 
introduced by Mr. FuLBRIGHT, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949, 
as amended, is further amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (f) of section 4, title I, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“(f) No remuneration on account of serv- 
ices rendered on behalf of any claimant in 
connection with any claim filed with the 
Commission under this title shall exceed 10 
per centum of the total amount paid pur- 
suant to any award certified under the pro- 
visions of this title, on account of such 
claim. Any agreement to the contrary shall 
be unlawful and void. Whoever, in the 
United States or elsewhere, demands or re- 
ceives, on account of services so rendered, 
any remuneration in excess of the maximum 
permitted by this section, shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than twelve months, or both.” 

(2) Section 6. title I, is amended by in- 
serting “(a)” after the section number and 
adding at the end thereof the following 
subsection: 

*(b) The Commission shall complete its 
effairs in connection with the settlement of 
United States-Polish claims arising under 
the Polish Claims Agreement of July 16, 1960, 
not later than September 30, 1965.” 

(3) Subsection (b) of section 7, title I, is 
amended by inserting ‘‘(1)”’ after the subsec- 
tion letter and adding at the end thereof the 
following paragraph: 

“(2) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
deduct from each payment into the Polish 
Claims Fund, created pursuant to section 8, 
5 per centum thereof as reimbursement to 
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the Government of the United States for the 
expenses incurred by the Commission and 
by the Treasury Department in the admin- 
istration of this title. The amount so de- 
ducted shall be covered into the Treasury to 
the credit of miscellaneous receipts.” 

(4) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c), sec- 
tion 7, title I, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“(1) if any person to whom any payment 
is to be made pursuant to this title is de- 
ceased or is under a legal disability, pay- 
ment shall be made to his legal representa- 
tive, except that if any payment to be made 
is not over $1,000 and there is no qualified 
executor or administrator, payment may be 
made to the person or persons found by the 
Comptroller General to be entitled thereto, 
without the necessity of compliance with the 
requirements of law with respect to the 
administration of estates.” 

(5) Subsection (c) of section 8, title I, is 
amended by inserting the phrase “paragraph 
(1) of” after the phrase “pursuant to” and 
before the words “subsection (b)”’. 

(6) Section 8, title I, is hereby further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following subsection: 

“(e) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed, out of the sums cov- 
ered into the Polish Claims Fund, to make 
payments on account of awards certified by 
the Commission pursuant to this title with 
respect to claims included within the terms 
of the Polish Claims Agreement of 1960 
as follows and in the following order of 
priority: 

“(1) Payment in the amount of $1,000 or 
in the principal amount of the award, which- 
ever is less; 

“(2) Thereafter, payments from time to 
time on account of the unpaid principal bal- 
ance of each remaining award which shall 
bear to such unpaid principal balance the 
same proportion as the total amount in the 
Polish Claims Fund available for distribution 
at the time such payments are made bears 
to the aggregate unpaid principal balance of 
all such awards; and 

“(3) Thereafter, payments from time to 
time on account of the unpaid balance of 
each award of interest which shall bear to 
such unpaid balance of interest, the same 
proportion as the total amount in the Polish 
Claims Fund available for distribution at the 
time such payments are made bears to the 
aggregate unpaid balance of interest of all 
such awards.” 

(7) Section 302, title III, is amended by 
inserting “(a)” after the section number 
and adding at the end thereof the following 
subsections: 

“(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to transfer the un- 
obligated balance in the Italian Claims Fund 
into the War Claims Fund created under 
section 13 of the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cover into each of the Bulgarian, Hungarian, 
and Rumanian Claims Funds, such sums as 
may be paid by the Government of the re- 
spective country pursuant to the terms. of 
any claims settlement agreement between 
the Government of the United States and 
the Government of such country.” 

(8) Section 303, title III, is amended by 
striking out the word “and” at the cnd of 
paragraph (2), and by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (3) and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon and immediately 
thereafter, the word, “and”’’. 

(9) Section 303, title III, is further amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(4) pay effective compensation for the 
nationalization, compulsory liquidation, or 
other taking of property of nationals of the 
United States in Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
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Rumania, between August 9, 1955, and the 
effective date of the claims agreement be- 
tween the respective country and the United 
States.” 

(10) Section 306, title III, is amended by 
inserting “(a)” after the section number 
and adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing subsection: 

“(b) within thirty days after enactment 
of this subsection or the enactment of legis- 
lation making appropriations to the Com- 
mission for payment of administrative ex- 
penses incurred in carrying out its func- 
tions under paragraph (4) of section 303 of 
this title, whichever date is later, the Com- 
mission shall publish in the Federal Regis- 
ter the time when and the limit of time 
within which claims may be filed under 
paragraph (4) of section 303 of this title, 
which limit shall not be more than six 
months after such publication.” 

(11) Section 310, title ITI, is amended by 
adding at the end of subsection (a) thereof 
the following paragraph: 

“(6) Whenever the Commission is au- 
thorized to settle claims by the enactment 
of paragraph (4) of section 303 of this title 
with respect to Rumania, or by the execu- 
tion of a claims settlement agreement with 
Bulgaria or Hungary, no further payments 
shall be authorized by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on account of awards certified by 
the Commission pursuant to paragraph (1), 
(2), or (3) of section 303 out of the Bul- 
garian, Hungarian, or Rumanian Claims 
Funds, as the case may be, until payments 
on account of awards certified pursuant to 
aa (4) of section 303 with respect to 

such Fund have been authorized in equal 
proportion to payments previously author- 
ized on existing awards certified pursuant 
to paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of section 
303 °° 


(12) Section 316, title ITI, is amended by 
inserting “(a)” after the section number 
and adding at the end thereof the following 
subsection : 

“(b) The Commission shall complete its 
affairs in connection with the settlement of 
claims pursuant to paragraph (4) of section 
303 of this title not later than eighteen 
months following the date of enactment of 
such paragraph, or following the enactment 
of legislation making appropriations to the 
Commission for payment of administrative 
expenses incurred in carrying out its func- 
tions under paragraph (4) of section 303 of 
this title, whichever date is later.” 


The letter presented by Mr. FuLsricHt 
is as follows: 


Forrtcn CLams S&TTLEMENT 
COMMISSION OF THE 
UnNrrep STATEs, 
Washington, DC., May 23, 1961. 
THE Vice PRESIDENT, 
U8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. Vict PRESENT: ‘Transmitted 
herewith in behalf of the executive branch 
for the consideration of the 87th Congress 
is the draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill 
to amend the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949, as amended, to provide for 
the timely determination of certain claims 
of American nationals settled by the United 
States-Polish Claims Agreement of July 16, 
1960, and for other purposes.” 

On July 16, 1960, the Governments of the 
United States and the Polish People’s Re- 
public entered into an en bloc settlement of 
claims of nationals of the United States 
against Poland for the nationalization or 
other taking by Poland of property and 
rights or interests therein; the deprivation 
of use or enjoyment of property; and debts 
of nationalized enterprises. The Polish 


Before the commencement of negotiations 
with the Polish Government, the Commis- 
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sion conducted a registration of potential 
claims against Poland. During 1957 and 
1958, over 17,000 claims were registered with 
the Commission. Since the close of the reg- 
istration period, the Commission has re- 
ceived approximately 3,000 inquiries which 
raises the number of potential claims to over 
20,000. Thus, it appears that the Commis- 
sion may have the task of developing, exam- 
ining and preparing formal opinions on some 
20,000 claims. 

It is anticipated, of course, that the num- 
ber of valid claims will be considerably less. 
Nevertheless, all claims filed with the Com- 
mission, whether valid or invalid, must be 
examined and decided by formal opinions. 

The Commission started work on the Pol- 
ish claims program on September 1, 1960, 
pursuant to title I of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
which established the procedures for the 
administration of such a claims program by 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
Title I, however, makes no provision with 
respect to limiting the time within which 
the Commission must bring about the timely 
and orderly completion of the Polish claims 
program. 

As indicated, upward of 20,000 claims may 
be filed. In relation to the programs previ- 
ously administered by the Commission, this 
one could well be 13 times the size of the 
Yugoslav program, twice the size of the title 
III program, and 5 times the size of the title 
IV program. Four years were allowed for 
the completion of each of those programs. 
Accordingly, the Commission with some anx- 
iety proposes that the period for processing 
Claims against Poland be no greater than 4 
years from the last day for filing claims, or 
September 30, 1965. 

Eight other proposals are contained in the 
draft measure: 

A. A proposal to relieve the Commission of 
the burden of determining attorneys’ fees 
and to make title I consistent with the attor- 
ney fee provisions of titles III and IV of the 
International Claims Settlement Act. 

B. A proposal to relieve the Treasury De- 
partment of extensive administrative bur- 
dens in deducting the Commission’s admin- 
istrative expenses from the Fund instead of 
from each award by the Commission. 

C. A proposal to transfer the unobligated 
balances in the Italian Claims Fund to the 
War Claims Fund. 

The following proposals are designed to 
provide for the implementation of the 
United States-Rumanian Claims Settlement 
Agreement of March 30, 1960. 

D. A proposal to enable the Secretary of 
the Treasury to cover the payments by gov- 
ernments with which the United States Gov- 
ernment concludes en bloc claims settlement 
agreements into the respective claims fund. 

E. A proposal to provide for a new category 
of claims against the Rumanian Claims Fund. 

F. A proposal requiring the Commission to 
publish notice of the program in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

G. A proposal providing for equitable pay- 
ments on awards. 

H. A proposal providing for the orderly 
completion of the Rumanian program. 

The items covered in the draft proposal 
will involve little, if any, cost. In any 
event, the cost of effectuating any of the 
proposals would be borne by the claims 
fund concerned and not the US. Govern- 
ment. 

The Commission cannot proceed in the 
orderly administration of the Polish and 
Rumanian claims programs unless the items 
pertaining to them are enacted. With re- 
spect to the remaining items, these are con- 
sidered good administrative housekeeping 
which should not be left at loose ends. 
Moreover, it is important that this legis- 
lation be enacted promptly because on Jan- 
wary 11, 1961, the Government of Poland 
made its first installment payment of $2 
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million. On July 1, 1960, the Government 
of Rumania made its first installment pay- 
ment of $500,000 under the terms of the 
agreemert of March 30, 1960. 

For these reasons the Commission urges 
early and favorable action on the proposed 
bill. 

Accompanying the draft bill is a section- 
by-section analysis of its provisions. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
has no objection to the presentation of this 
proposal for consideration by the Congress 
and its enactment would be consistent with 
the administration's objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp D. RE, 
Chairman, 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Paragraph 1. (The enacting clause un- 
numbered.) 

Section 4(f) of title I of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, 
presently provides for a limitation on at- 
torney’s fees of 10 percent of any payment 
on an award made by the Commission, but 
it also provides machinery authorizing the 
Commission to set the amount of such fee 
within the 10-percent limitation. Further 
provision is made for deduction by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the amount of the 
fee and for payment directly to the attorney. 

Because of the additional administrative 
burdens imposed upon the Commission and 
the Treasury Department through such pro- 
cedures the attorney fee provisions have 
been considerably simplified in legislation 
enacted subsequent to title I of the act, 
namely, titles III and IV. The latter two 
titles provide simply that such fees shall not 
exceed 10 percent of any payment made on 
an award by the Commission, and leaves the 
settlement thereof to attorney and client. 

Paragraph 1 of the proposed bill is de- 
signed to repeal present section 4(f) of 
title I, and to substitute therefor the at- 
torney fee provisions contained in section 
414 of title IV of the act. 

Paragraph 2: While title I of the Interna- 
tional Claims Settlement Act of 1949, as 
amended, made provision for the initiation of 
claims programs such as that contemplated 
under the Polish Claims Agreement of July 
16, 1960, and authorized the Commission to 
set a claims filing period, it did not make 
provision for establishing the time limit 
within which the Commission should wind 
up its affairs in completing the program. 

Accordingly, the Commission, anticipating 
that upward of 20,000 claims may be filed 
in this program, recommends in the meas- 
ure that the windup date be set no earlier 
than 4 years from the last day for filing 
claims. The date thus recommended is Sep- 
tember 30, 1965. 

Paragraph 3: The various claims funds 
administered by the Commission have all 
been charged with financing the administra- 
tive expenses of the Commission. Section 
7(b) of title I of the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, pres- 
ently provides for the deduction of 5 per- 
cent of any payment made on an award for 
this purpose. Legislation enacted subse- 
quent to title I, i.e., titles III and IV, instead 
provides for a direct deduction of 5 percent 
from the respective funds for this purpose. 
This latter method lifts an extensive admin- 
istrative burden from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the 
cumbersome procedure of section 7(b) be 
repealed and provisions comparable to those 
of title IV be substituted. 

Paragraph 4: Section 7(c)(1), title I of 
the International Claims Act of 1949, as 
amended, presently provides that payment of 
award be made only to the persons entitled 
thereto except in cases involving legal dis- 
ability or death. Where the award does not 
exceed $500, requirements with respect to 
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the appointment of a qualified executor or 
administrator may be waived and payment 
made to the person or persons found by the 
Comptroller General to be entitled thereto. 

This proposal raises the limit from an 
award not in excess of $500 to any pay- 
ment not in excess of $1,000. This will pro- 
vide for a more orderly and efficient dis- 
posal of claims falling within the provision 
of the act. A similar change was made re- 
garding claims under title IV of the act 
against the Government of Czechoslovakia. 

Paragraph 5. This proposal involves tech- 
nical changes in the language of subsec- 
tion C of section 8 of the act which would 
retain the present payment procedures with 
respect to claims against the Yugoslav 
claims fund in the event future prorated 
payments are made. This is accomplished 
by including a reference to paragraph (1) 
of subsection (b) of section 8, under this 
amendment. 

Paragraph 6. This new subsection author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
payments on account of awards certified by 
the Commission with respect to claims in- 
cluded within the terms of the Polish Claims 
Agreement of 1960, and provides payment 
in order of priority as follows: (1) Payment 
in the amount of $1,000 or in the principal 
amount of the award, whichever is less; (2) 
thereafter payments on a prorated basis on 
account of the unpaid principal balance of 
each remaining award. This proration will 
be made on the basis of the total amount 
remaining in the Polish claims fund and 
available for distribution after initial pay- 
ments have been made; (3) payments on 
account of the unpaid balance of each award 
of interest under the same proration pro- 
visions. 

Under these provisions it is possible for 
claimants having awards less than $1,000 to 
receive payment in full, excuding awards of 
interest. Claimants who receive awards in 
principal amounts over $1,000 would receive 
additional payments on a prorated basis. 

Paragraph 7. New subsection (b), section 
302, title III of the act would provide for 
the ultimate abolition of the Italian claims 
fund, the Italian claims program having 
been completed, and provide for the trans- 
fer of the unobligated balance in the fund 
($1,088,623.53) into the war claims fund. 
The rationale for this proposal is that after 
World War II the Italian Government paid 
to the United States Government the sum of 
$5 million under the Lombardo Agreement, 
August 14, 1947, in settlement of property 
damage claims not covered under the peace 
treaty. No reverter clause was included in 
the agreement. 

Under the War Claims Act of 1948, as 
amended, among other things provision was 
made to compensate members of our Armed 
Forces who were detained as prisoners of 
war. These benefits were paid out of the 
war claims fund, comprised of blocked and 
vested German and Japanese assets. 

Commission records disclose that approxi- 
mately 20,000 members of the Armed Forces 
were detained in or by Italy, and who re- 
ceived prisoner of war compensation at an 
average of $1,500 each. Thus, roughly $30 
million of German and Japanese assets were 
utilized to compensate prisoners of Italy. 
Accordingly, it is recommended that such 
balances as remain in the Italian claims 
fund be utilized to reimburse, in some 
measure, the war claims fund. 

Upon completion of the claims program 
against the Government of Rumania on 
August 9, 1959, the Commission has issued 
498 awards in the aggregate of $84,729,291 
including interest, against a fund in the 
amount of about $22 million. On March 30, 
1960, the Governments of the United States 
and the Rumanian People’s Republic ex- 
ecuted an en bloc settlement of these claims 
of U.S. nationals upon the provision that 
Rumania pay to the United States an addi- 
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tional $2.5 million in 5 equal annual 
installments. 

Inasmuch as the statute now provides 
that the Rumanian Fund shall be comprised 
only of sums blocked, vested and transferred 
by the Attorney General, the additional 
sums paid by Rumania cannot be covered 
into the Fund. New subsection (c) provides 
the vehicle for accomplishing this purpose. 

Paragraphs 8 and 9: Paragraph 8 involves 
technical changes in the language of section 
303, title III of the act to permit the addi- 
tion of a new paragraph “(4)” as contained 
in the amendment under paragraph 9. The 
proposal under paragraph 9 makes provision 
for disposition of a small number of claims 
against Rumania, included within the agree- 
ment of March 30, 1960, which have arisen 
since August 9, 1955, as well as any addi- 
tional similar claims which may be included 
within agreements the United States may 
make in the future with Bulgaria and Hun- 
gary. Negotiations are currently underway 
with Bulgaria. 

Paragraph 10: This proposal requires the 
normal publication of the claims filing period 
in the Federal Register. 

Paragraph 11: This proposal revamps the 
award payment provisions with respect to 
claims against Rumania or by the execution 
of a future claims settlement agreement 
with Bulgaria or Hungary in order to insure 
that new awardees will not obtain a pecu- 
niary advantage over previous awardees. 
Awardees under the Rumanian program have 
received approximately 35 cents on the dol- 
lar in payments on their awards. This pro- 
posal would limit payments on new awards 
to a like extent, and then permit the residual 
balance to be distributed proportionately 
among all awardees. 

Paragraph 12: This proposal requires the 
Commission to wind up its affairs in the 
Rumanian claims program within a period 
of 18 months. 





THE TULE-KLAMATH WILDLIFE 
REFUGES: THE NEED FOR GREAT- 
ER PROTECTION FOR BOTH BIRDS 
AND CROPS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
declaring it is the policy of the Congress 
to stabilize ownership of land in the 
Klamath Federal reclamation project in 
Oregon and California, as well as the 
administration and management of the 
Klamath Federal reclamation project 
and the Lower Klamath National Wild- 
life Refuge, Upper Klamath National 
Wildlife Refuge, and the Tule Lake Na- 
tional Refuge. The purpose of this legis- 
lation is to preserve the necessary exist- 
ing habitat for migratory waterfowl in 
the most vital single area of the Pacific 
Plyway, and to prevent depredations 
upon agricultural crops in the Pacific 
Coast States. 

This proposal, I believe, is of impor- 
tance that extends far beyond interests 
of the two States immediately concerned. 
For this reason, it is pertinent to detail 
a few background facts about the so- 
called Tule-Klamath complex. 

The 35,000-acre Tule Lake Refuge and 
43,930-acre Lower Klamath Refuge were 
created by Executive orders in 1908 and 
1911. ‘These areas accommodate the 
largest concentrations of birds. Two 
other Federal refuges are in the basin: 
Upper Klamath, 12,518 acres of bulrush 
marsh, and Clear Lake, 7,440 acres of 
rocky terrain and 25,300 acres of water. 
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Both also were created by Executive 
order in 1911. 

In the opinion of qualified specialists 
in the field of wildlife management, the 
Tule-Klamath system of refuges is the 
most important single waterfowl area on 
the continent, certainly in the United 
States. It is estimated that 80 percent 
of all waterfowl in the Pacific flyway 
pass through this area. Seasoned ob- 
servers marvel at the concentrations of 
wild waterfowl which have been esti- 
mated to reach peaks of 7,500,000 birds 
at one time. The annual usage has been 
=— as high as 240 million bird 

ays. 

While Tule-Klamath is of primary 
value as a resting and feeding location, 
it compares favorably to the best Cana- 
dian wetlands as a duck production area. 
Between 115,000 and 120,000 wild ducks, 
including important numbers of the 
scarce red heads and ruddy ducks, are 
hatched and raised at the area each 
year. 

Large numbers of waterfowl pass 
through the Tule-Klamath region in the 
spring but the heaviest concentrations 
occur during a 6-week to 2-month 
period in the fall. The area at that time 
offers some of the best waterfowl hunt- 
ing in the Nation. Sportsmen have 
plenty of room to shoot in safety with- 
out disturbing significant numbers of 
birds. From 1955 to 1958, the average 
hunter use of refuge lands was 16,900 
man-days on Tule Lake and 22,125 on 
Lower Klamath. 

The autumn, however, also is the time 
when grain crops are being harvested in 
the fertile valleys of both Oregon and 
California. Crop-depredation losses in 
central California alone have been cal- 
culated as high as $1 million for 1 year. 
Without the Tule-Klamath area to hold 
the birds, agricultural losses—particu- 
larly in rice and wheat—would be much 
higher. 

The U.S. Government’s obligations 
under international treaties with Canada 
and Mexico for the protection of migra- 
tory waterfowl along the Pacific flyway 
can be met only if the Tule-Klamath 
complex operates at maximum efficiency. 

The need for stabilizing the situation 
is indicated by the fact that during the 
past 60 years the marsh and water areas 
in Tule and Lower Klamath Lakes have 
dwindled from an original 187,000 acres 
to only 25,000 acres, and each year addi- 
tional encroachments are made upon the 
remnants of the waterfowl habitat or 
water resources essential to the birds. 
The recent addition of the 15,000-acre 
Klamath Indian Marsh has improved 
the nesting habitat, but the area does 
not produce cereal crops necessary to 
hold large fall and spring migrations. 

Under the existing arrangement, 
however, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
primary jurisdiction over all lands and 
waters within the refuges. Stabilization 
of the area, as provided for in my bill, 
will permit maximum development of 
refuge lands, together with a minimum 
loss of waterfowl! due to botulism, which 
has resulted in the loss of as many as 
34,000 birds in a single year. 

These lands are under reclamation 
withdrawal status and efforts have been 
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made to open some 15,000 acres of lands 
in the Tule Lake area to homesteading. 
Allegations have been made to the effect 
that fish and wildlife interests wish to 
drive farmers out of business. No farm- 
ers would be driven out; the 15,000 
acres under contention already are being 
farmed under lease, an arrangement 
which would be continued. My bill, 
however, would preclude a homestead- 
ing “windfall” on land currently leased 
for barley farming on a bid basis at an 
average rate of $35 per acre. 

This plan has been recommended or 
approved by the Interior Department’s 
Advisory Committee on Fish and Wild- 
life, the International Association of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Commis- 
sioners, the California Department of 
Fish and Game, the Oregon Game Com- 
mission, and many private conservation 
organizations, among them the National 
and California Wildlife Federations, the 
Izaak Walton League of America, and 
the National Audubon Society. In addi- 
tion, it has the support of many conser- 
vationists, hunters, and farmers in my 
own State. 

I am firmly convinced that these 
farming arrangements plus the sizable 
income resulting from hunter expendi- 
tures will mean more to the local citi- 
zenry than possible under any other 
land ownership plan. In brief, the sta- 
bilization of the refuge units made pos- 
sible through the enactment of the pro- 
visions of this bill will mean more to the 
general public than any other arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed as a part 
of my remarks and that it lie at the desk 
through June 1, for Senators who may 
desire to join as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
ReEcorD, and will lie on the desk, as re- 
quested by the Senator from California. 

The bill (S. 1988) to aid in the admin- 
istration of the Tule Lake, Lower Klam- 
ath, and Upper Klamath National Wild- 
life Refuges in Oregon and California, 
and for other purposes, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress to stabilize the ownership of the land 
in the Klamath Federal Reclamation Proj- 
ect, Oregon and California, as well as the 
administration and management of the 
Klamath Federal Reclamation project and 
the Lower Klamath National Wildlife Refuge, 
Upper Klamath National Wildlife Refuge, and 
Tule Lake National Wildlife Refuge, to pre- 
serve intact the necessary existing habitat for 
migratory waterfowl in this vital area of the 
Pacific Flyway, and to prevent depredations 
of migratory waterfowl on agricultural crops 
in the Pacific Coast States. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of law, all lands owned by the United 
States lying within the Executive order 
boundaries of the Lower Klamath National 
Wildlife Refuge, the Upper Klamath National 
Wildlife Refuge, and the Tule Lake National 
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Wildlife Refuge are hereby dedicated to wild- 
life conservation, shall be administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior primarily for 
waterfowl management purposes, and shall 
not be opened to homestead entry. The fol- 
lowing public lands shall also be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary of the Interior pri- 
marily for waterfowl management purposes 
and shall not be opened to homestead entry: 
Hanks Marsh, and first form withdrawal 
lands (approximately 1,440 acres) in Klam- 
ath County, Oregon, living adjacent to Up- 
per Klamath National Wildlife Refuge; White 
Lake in Klamath County, Oregon, and Siski- 
you County, California; and thirteen tracts of 
land in Siskiyou County, California, lettered 
as ;tencts: “A,” “B?..4C,” “D,,- “8”. “FF,” 
“Ge (ES. S81, Sd” “ES *%.”: and “Ml” to- 
taling approximately 3,292 acres, and tract 
“P” in Modoc County, California, containing 
about 10 acres, all as shown on plate 4 of 
the report entitled “Plan for Wildlife Use of 
Federal Lands in the Upper Klamath Basin, 
Oregon-California,’ dated April 1956, pre- 
pared by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 
All the above lands shall remain permanently 
the property of the United States. 

Sec. 3. Fifty cents per acre shall be paid on 
all reserved public lands lying within the 
Executive order boundaries of the Lower 
Klamath National Wildlife Refuge and the 
Tule Lake National Wildlife Refuge, to the 
counties within which such refuges are lo- 
cated, beginning with the fiscal year 1962: 
Provided, That the total annual payment 
per acre to each county shall not exceed 
three-fourths of the average per-acre tax 
levied on similar lands in private ownership 
in each county: Provided further, That no 
such payments shall be made which will re- 
duce the contractual obligations of the 
United States with the Tulelake Irrigation 
District or the Klamath Drainage District. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
retain in the Bureau of Reclamation or other 
bureau or agency within the Department of 
the Interior the full authority to lease the 
reserved public lands lying within the Execu- 
tive order boundaries of the Lower Klamath 
and the Tule Lake National Wildlife Refuges. 
Leases for agricultural purposes shall provide 
for the growing of grains, forage, and soil- 
building crops, except that not more than 
25 percent of the leased lands may be planted 
to row crops. 

Sec. 5. The area of the water surface of the 
active sumps in the Klamath project lying 
within the Executive order boundaries of the 
Tule Lake National Wildlife Refuge shall not 
be reduced by diking or any other means to 
less than the existing 13,000 acres. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the obligations of 
the United States under any migratory bird 
treaty, the Migratory Bird Treaty Act (40 
Stat. 775), as amended, or the Migratory 
Bird Conservation Act (45 Stat. 1222), as 
amended, waters under the control of the 
Secretary of the Interior shall be so regulated 
as to provide the quantity necessary (1) to 
maintain sump levels, as established by con- 
tractual rules and regulations, in the Tule 
Lake National Wildlife Refuge, and (2) to 
maintain the ultimate developments in the 
Upper and Lower Klamath National Wildlife 
Refuges which, in the judgment of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, will provide biologically 
suitable habitat for waterfowl utilization. 





MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND 
TRAINING ACT OF 1961 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill for 
the retraining of unemployed workers, as 
recommended by the President in his 
message to Congress today. Joining me 
as cosponsors of the bill are the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
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DOLPH], who was the author of a bill on 
this subject introduced in the last Con- 
gress; the assistant majority leader, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hum- 
PHREY]; the Senators from Michigan 
[Mr. McNamara and Mr. Hart]; the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL]. 

The bill is a broader and modified ver- 
sion of the bill which I introduced in 
this session, S. 987, and which is co- 
sponsored by Senators RANDOLPH, Hart, 
PELL, and SmitH of Massachusetts. 

I am indeed honored to have been se- 
lected by the President to introduce the 
measure, which will be referred to the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. I have the honor to be 
the chairman of that subcommittee. 

The subcommittee has already heard 
a number of witnesses on S. 987 and is 
almost at the point where we can pro- 
ceed to report the retraining legisla- 
tion. Hearings, including hearings on 
the administration bill, will be concluded 
next Wednesday, June 7. Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg will be the opening wit- 
ness, at 9:30 a.m. Other persons who 
wish to be heard are invited to appear 
later on that morning. 

Mr. President, I have not had an op- 
portunity to study in detail the provi- 
sions of the President’s bill; therefore, I 
would not wish to be understood as en- 
dorsing every single section or element 
in it. It may well be that witnesses will 
reveal the desirability of some changes 
and amendments. I am confident, how- 
ever, that a training bill which will em- 
brace the principles advocated by the 
President will promptly be reported by 
the subcommittee, will be approved by 
the full committee, and will be placed on 
the calendar for early consideration and 
passage. 

The witnesses who testified before our 
subcommittee, I believe, without a single 
exception, supported the principle that 
many unemployed workers whose skills 
have become obsolete, because of auto- 
mation or other changes in the economy, 
must be retrained before they can hope 
to be reemployed. This is particularly 
true of workers over 30. There was also 
general agreement that this is an appro- 
priate field for Federal action. 

There has been enough successful ex- 
perience in several of the States, includ- 
ing Pennsylvania, to prove that the ob- 
jective is a feasible one. Retraining does 
make possible the reemployment of 
workers who otherwise have only the 
slimmest chances of getting jobs. By 
enabling these workers to contribute to 
the economy, and by reducing unem- 
ployment compensation and public as- 
sistance costs, we clearly more than pay 
for the cost of the training. 

Among the provisions of the bill on 
which I reserve judgment are those 
which would authorize a Federal contri- 
bution to the relocation of unemployed 
workers. As a general proposition, I 
support the objective of bringing indus- 
try to the communities where the unem- 
ployed live, rather than the other way 
about. That was the conception behind 
the Area Redevelopment Act, which we 
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passed earlier this year. To indicate the 
reaction of some of the people of my 
Commonwealth to the idea of relocation, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the REcorpD a press re- 
lease issued by the Northeast Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial Development Commis- 
sion and a letter I have received from 
the Hazleton City School Board, signed 
by Mr. Stewart S. Veale, secretary of 
the board. Their comments were based 
on newspaper reports to the effect that 
the administration was planning relo- 
cation legislation. 

There being no objection, the press 
release and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HaZLETON, PA., May 23.—Grave concern 
over prospects that the Federal Government 
may bracket an attack on chronic unem- 
ployment by planning to relocate idle work- 
ers from labor surplus areas was heard 
throughout northeastern Pennsylvania to- 
day. 

While unconfirmed reports have leaked out 
of the offices of the Secretaries of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare that the 
administration was considering this “ruth- 
less approach technique” by shifting fam- 
ilies from one area to another, Joseph A. 
Loftus, in a copyrighted story in Sunday’s 
New York Times, reported the move in the 
mill. 

He led off, ‘For the first time, the Federal 
Government will propose an attack on the 
problem of chronic unemployment areas by 
relocating workers and their families. 

“A message on the state of the economy, 
now in the drafting stage, will propose addi- 
tionally a training and retraining program 
for the unemployed and for youths who have 
not charted a vocation or career.” 

Victor C. Diehm, president of the North- 
east Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Commission, queried Secretary of Commerce 
Luther H. Hodges and William L. Batt, Jr., 
new Area Redevelopment Administrator, who 
visited northeastern Pennsylvania last week, 
whether it was true that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was contemplating such a reloca- 
tion plan. 

Both Hodges and Batt bypassed the ques- 
tion, but Mr. Diehm vehemently protested 
the application of any such plan to north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. He said that every 
chamber of commerce, every labor union, 
and every government group who have only 
sketchy knowledge of the proposal have 
joined in opposition to any program to re- 
cruit individuals and families for relocation 
with or without training. 

“What the people of northeastern Penn- 
sylvania’s several labor surplus areas ask 
of the Federal Government is a realistic 
system of Federal installations and Federal 
contracts to take up the unemployment 
slack,” Mr. Diehm said. 

“We have the human resources—our fine 
people, and all of the community facilities— 
churches, schools, cultural activities, finan- 
cial and government operations well estab- 
lished. If planners are to plan, let them 
plan to help us, not to develop some gran- 
diose scheme that will relocate part of our 
population,” the NPIDC president said. 

“I am dispatching an invitation to Sec- 
retary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg to come 
into northeastern Pennsylvania and join 
Gov. David L. Lawrence and ourselves for 
@ full discussion of our jobless problem be- 
fore the administration makes any an- 
nouncement,” Mr. Diehm said. 

To further quote from the New York Times 
story, “To help the chronically depressed 
and individuals who have been hurt by 
advancing technology, the President is ex- 
pected to ask Congress to authorize the 
expenditure of several hundred million 
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dollars to move families out of these areas 
and to train and retrain workers. 

“The Employment Service of the Labor 
Department and the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department would administer the 
program. Unemployed heads of families 
who are capable of retraining would get the 
highest priority in the relocation program.” 





HAZLETON City SCHOOL DISTRICT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Hazleton, Pa., May 25, 1961. 
Hon. JOSEPH CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR CLARK: I have been re- 
quested to convey to you the opposition of 
the Hazleton City School Board to the pro- 
posal of the U.S. Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to relocate unemployed 
persons from distressed areas in other areas 
of the Nation. 

We can hardly conceive of a purportedly 
responsible person conjuring up a proposal 
of such an inhumane nature, to say nothing 
of the effect on the economies of the areas 
involved. 

We have schools, hospitals, churches, stores 
and other business establishments which not 
only accomodate these people but which de- 
pend on their continuance in this commu- 
nity. To flood another community with 
them would only create additional problems 
there. 

We do not suggest that the economies of 
other areas be disturbed by moving all or 
any part of their industries to distressed 
areas. Rather, when established businesses 
are faced with the need of expanding or es- 
tablishing a branch, we recommend that such 
plants be located in distressed areas such as 
Hazleton. 

You know what our Can-Do program has 
meant to this city and for only a fraction of 
the cost entailed in such a transplanting of 
persons as the Secretary proposed, Federal 
funds could make a program like our Can- 
Do perform miracles. 

In this connection, too, we recommend 
that local vocational school facilities be used 
to retrain unemployed persons so that they 
may be fitted for such job opportunities as 
can be made available by the operation of 
our Can-Do and Scranton’s life. 

The Hazleton City School Board has long 
fought the problem of dwindling school en- 
rollments (from in excess of 8,000 pupils to 
approximately 4,600). This loss of enroll- 
ment, coupled with increasing operating 
costs, has caused a staggering increase in our 
cost per pupil. The still further drain con- 
templated by the Secretary’s recommenda- 
tion would be a crushing blow and, doubt- 
less, would signal the end of the very fine 
educational program traditionally offered in 
the Hazleton schools. 

Therefore, we earnestly solicit your sup- 
port in dissuading the Secretary from further 
pursuit of this most rapacious proposal, 

This letter was authorized by the Hazleton 
City School Board meeting in special session, 
Tuesday evening, May 23, 1961. 

Yours very truly, 
STEWART S. VEALE, 
Secretary. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is true 
that the President’s bill contains a pro- 
vision respecting the relocation of labor. 
My own view is that that may not be 
desirable, but I would wish to hear the 
testimony of competent witnesses before 
making up my mind. It may be that 
there are cases in which relocation may 
be necessary. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 1991) relating to the occu- 
pational training, development, and use 
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of the manpower resources of the Nation, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. CxiarK (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 





AMENDMENT OF WATERSHED PRO- 
TECTION AND FLOOD PREVEN- 
TION ACT—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 650) to amend 
the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act to permit certain new 
organizations to sponsor works of im- 
provement thereunder, introduced by me 
on January 30, 1961, I ask unanimous 
consent that the name of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CarroLt} may be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





ITEM VETO—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I desire 
to address a question to the distin- 
guished Senator from New York. Do I 
correctly understand that the Senator 
introduced a joint resolution providing 
for the item veto on appropriation bills? 

Mr. KEATING. A _ constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator do 
me the honor to permit me to become a 
cosponsor of his measure? 

Mr. KEATING. I shall be delighted 
to do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] be added as a cosponsor of the 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 31) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to disapproval of 
items in general appropriation bills. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. I have supported the 
item veto proposal ever since I came to 
the Senate. I think it is a most desirable 
reform. 

Mr. KEATING. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. I am grateful to him 
for his willingness to join as a cosponsor 
of the joint resolution. I myself feel 
that it is the single most important step 
which Congress could take to effectuate 
greater economy and efficiency in gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. CLARK. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from New York upon the effort he 
is making in that regard. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 
On request, and by unanimous consent, 

addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 

ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


By Mr. WILEY: 
Excerpts from address delivered by him 
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center at Madison, Wis., and other features 
of the dairy program. 

Excerpts from address delivered by him 
over radio station WGN, Chicago, on May 28, 
1961, dealing with the question of voluntary 
mobilization against communism. 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

Editorial entitled ‘‘New Electoral System,” 
published in the Washington Post of May 29, 
1961; also a statement by him before the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary on May 
23, 1961, on the same subject. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

Article from Charlotte (N.C.) Observer of 
February 7, 1961; excerpt from CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp of May 27, 1959; and three letters 
from Mr. E. S. Dillard, of Charlotte, N.C., 
dealing with a tax case involving certain of 
Mr. Dillard’s deductions for charity. 





FLOOD CONTROL PROJECTS IN 
KANSAS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Presicent, the 
recent floodwaters on the Solomon and 
Saline Rivers and their tributaries in 
north central Kansas have caused dam- 
ages that will entail millions of dollars 
of loss to farms, crops, homes, and high- 
ways. 

These floods again demonstrate the 
urgency of securing Federal funds for 
the completion of authorized reservoirs 
on these streams and additional money 
for accelerated action on programs for 
watershed projects which already are 
planned. 

The recent floods in our Kansas 
streams have demonstrated the value of 
both of these programs in the control of 
water runoff and the protection of our 
citizens from damaging floods. 

The chairman of the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Civil Works 
projects, the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], advises me that hear- 
ings will be held on June 12 and 13 on 
the allocation of funds for these and 
other projects. 

Additional funds will be needed for 
an expanded watershed control program, 
and hearings on this matter will be held 
later. 

Early action is badly needed, and I 
am giving my full support to both of 
these programs. 





CONTROL OF BILLBOARD BLIGHT 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
within the next 30 days the Congress 
must decide on extension of the national 
policy for control of billboards along the 
Interstate Highway System. Section 122 
of the highway bill, enacted in 1958, will 
expire on July 1, unless action is taken 
before that time. 

The national policy for billboard reg- 
ulation emphasizes that among its pur- 
poses is the protection of the public in- 
vestment in the National System of In- 
terstate and Defense Highways. Latest 
estimates indicate that investment of 
public funds for these roads will aggre- 
gate about $41 billion during the next 
decade. Thus, Mr. President, at this ses- 
sion we shall be making a major decision 
for the next generation of Americans. 
Those who use the highway system in the 
1970’s and beyond will judge the wisdom 
of our decision. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that the 
Senate Public Works Committee will 
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amend the highway bill now before it, so 
that the national policy for regulation of 
billboards will not be wiped out at the 
end of next month. We have a great re- 
sponsibility in protecting the scenic 
beauty of our Nation, as well as in giving 
protection to the dollars spent in high- 
way building. 

Mr. President, there is every indica- 
tion that a growing number of States in- 
tend to implement the national policy by 
adopting billboard regulation standards 
approved by the Secretary of Commerce. 
I have been advised by the Bureau of 
Public Roads that two States—Maryland 
and North Dakota—have adopted stand- 
ards which fully comply with the pro- 
gram. Ten other States have passed leg- 
islation to comply, and are awaiting or 
seeking approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce of their regulations. These 
States are Wisconsin, Kentucky, Dela- 
ware, West Virginia, New York, Con- 
necticut, Virginia, Washington, Oregon, 
and Pennsylvania. Unless the billboard 
policy is extended, these States may not 
have completed their qualifying efforts 
by June 30, and wculd lose the one-half 
of 1 percent bonus in highway funds 
which the States receive for carrying out 
the national policy. 

Legislation to meet the standards is 
pending before legislatures in many 
other States. I think we must give the 
States every possible opportunity to qual- 
ify in the control program. Otherwise, 
the 41,000-mile network of roads will be 
doomed to eternal billboard blight. 

The threat of billboard blight on the 
Nation’s highways is emphasized in an 
article appearing in the current issue of 
the Audubon magazine, the official pub- 
lication of the Audubon Society. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article— 
from the May-June 1961 issue of Au- 
dubon magazine—be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BILLBOARD BLIGHT THREATENS NATIONAL 

HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
(By Gerald Krefetz) 

Billboard blight, with all the unsightly 
effects of a disfiguring disease, is hovering 
ominously over the national roadbuilding 
program. Congress will do much to prevent 
this ailment, common to all new highways, 
if it extends a 2-year provision in the 1958 
Highway Act, which expires on June 30. 

Possibly by the time this magazine reaches 
the reader this action already may have been 
taken, in which case the battling billboarders 
will shift their efforts once again back to 
the various State legislatures. The 1958 
2-year provision allowed States that passed 
some form of billboard control conforming 
with national standards a bonus of one-half 
of 1 percent of the total cost of highways 
built in their boundaries under the National 
System of Interstate and Defense Highways 
Act of 1956. 

Since the Federal Government provides 90 
percent of the cost of the highways, every 
State in the Union eagerly accepted the 1956 
plum which allocated $25 billion for 41,000 
miles of roads under a 18-year program. 

While the act cleaned the prospective 
multilane high-speed limited-access routes 
of all service stations and rest stops, it neg- 
lected, however, to make any such restric- 
tions on billboards. Congress thus at- 
tempted to correct this oversight in its 1958 
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Highway Act, offering an incentive program 
for the States. Rather than legislate direct 
control, a move that was fought bitterly by 
the billboard interests, Congress initiated the 
voluntary bonus system. 

In order to qualify for the bonus the States 
have to pass legislation that bans advertis- 
ing billboard signs within 660 feet of the 
rights-of-way. These regulations applied 
only to newly constructed roads, not to those 
already built and which are to be incorpo- 
rated into the National System. The con- 
trols also do not extend to municipalities 
or zoned commercial and industrial areas. 

The act allows businesses within 660 feet 
of the road to advertise themselves on their 
own property, provided that the signs are 
within 50 feet of the actual activity. Such 
signs are to have no moving parts, no un- 
shielded lights, and are to be no larger than 
150 square feet. 

Also, information points immediately off 
the highways will provide directories of 
services, historic spots, and other pertinent 
information. Businesses within 12 miles of 
such information sites are permitted to ad- 
vertise on these directories for a modest rate. 

By most standards, the regulations are 
modest enough, covering about 65 percent of 
the 41,000-mile system. As it is, the 41,000 
miles are a little more than 1 percent of the 
total national mileage of 3,450,000. On their 
own, some States have passed laws that are 
considerably more restrictive than the Fed- 
eral qualifications. Nevertheless, at this 
writing, only Maryland has applied for the 
Federal bonus. Wisconsin has passed the 
appropriate legislation, but the law has been 
challenged in the State courts. Connecti- 
cut, Virginia, North Dakota, and Kentucky 
have also passed conforming legislation, but 
have made no attempt to apply for the 
bonus. 

In the rest of the States, the billboard 
people have successfully thwarted legisla- 
tive attempts for the movement. However, 
the Bureau of Roads has received proposed 
legislation from 30 States to determine 
whether their measures will qualify them 
for bonuses. Once this is ascertained, most 
of the States will try to initiate legislation 
and several battles royal are now brewing. 

The local skirmishes are really little more 
than delaying actions. Billboard men see the 
terminal qualifying date of June 30 as the 
second and final victory. Their first, of 
course, was in getting Congress to put the 
whole matter of control on a local and a 
permissive basis. If the Federal carrot should 
be withdrawn on that date, States, so they 
reason, will have no financial incentive and 
little reason to control billboards. 

Though the interstate network mileage is 
statistically insignificant, the billboard lobby 
has already estimated that between 15 and 
20 percent of the Nation's traffic will use 
these roads. With this at stake the bill- 
boarders are stressing three principal lines 
of attack: 

1. When it comes to billboard regulation 
all outdoor advertising agencies become 
strong advocates of States rights. This was 
the argument used so successfully in 1958 
when Congress was considering the matter. 
Since the States own the roads, they contend 
(even if they are largely financed by the 
Federal Government) highway regulation 
should be an internal State issue. If the 
State begins to consider such regulations, 
however, the billboarders about-face and 
insist that advertising needs no outside po- 
licing since the industry had its own code of 
practice—a spurious argument since, tradi- 
tionally, the billboard industry has fought 
any form of control. And Federal controls 
are feared more than any other, since they 
are likely to be more thoroughly enforced. 

That the industry will police itself is du- 
bious. When the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
was built, the industry promised that it 
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would remain free from billboards. Any 
motorist can evaluate these promises by a 
short trip on that turnpike. 

2. The next line of defense holds that a 
landowner may do as he sees fit with his 
freehold. Anyone contending that there may 
be limits to the rights of property is accused 
of socialism, statism, and of undermining 
the capitalistic system. Actually, several 
State judicial decisions have found that 
property owners have definite responsibili- 
ties as to how they use their land. New 
York’s appellate division last summer de- 
clared one sign so distracting to traffic safe- 
ty that the superintendent of public works 
was granted permission to bar it along major 
highways through the use of easements. 
Other States such as Ohio, California, and 
Vermont use similar steps to keep their 
rights-of-way clear of disturbing signs. 

3. The billboarders’ final point is one of 
safety. They claim that signboards have no 
relation to accidents, in fact, actually pre- 
vent accidents by shocking motorists out of 
hypnotic trances in which some presumably 
fall. Motorists will doubtlessly answer that 
the dull banalities of most billboards are 
more likely to induce sleep than prevent it 
while others will recall that signboards have 
diverted attention when the driver’s eyes 
should have been on the road. 

When the billboarders claim that sign- 
boards are attacked only by aesthetes and 
garden club women they show symptoms of 
myopia to the growing ranks of the opposi- 
tion including such diverse groups as State 
grange associations, the American Automo- 
bile Association, chapters of the American 
Institute of Architects, the American Society 
of Planning Officials, conservationists and 
sportsmen. Most of these individuals and 
organizations are not hostile to advertising 
per se but they are beginning to realize that 
outdoor advertising is not a legitimate busi- 
ness, It is selling something that it doesn’t 
own—your field of vision. This was the 
argument of Howard Gossage, a San Fran- 
cisco advertising man, carried in Harper’s 
magazine, February 1960, a point of view 
strongly supported by President Carl W. 
Buchheister, of National Audubon Society, 
in the September—October 1960 issue of Au- 
dubon magazine. 

The action by Congress in 1958 to provide 
bonuses to the States for billboard controls 
states that these are established “to preserve 
the country’s scenic assets.” The billboard 
builders have tried to counter this by saying 
that their signboards are superior to the 
scenery. Fear and uncertainty are spread 
through leaflets, flyers, pamphlets, and news- 
letters. 

Oregon is a classic example of how this 
technique defeated an attempt to preserve 
Oregon highways from billboard blight. 
For a generation civic organizations in Ore- 
gon had attempted to push through some 
form of outdoor advertising regulation. In- 
variably, the State legislature, heavily in 
debt to the billboard people for strategic 
and cutrate sign space during election cam- 
paigns, either turned such legislation down, 
modified it to the point of meaninglessness, 
or drafted it to conform to advertising 
wishes. 

Unable to seek redress from the legislature, 
civic groups initiated a petition to bring the 
matter before the voters on election day. 
The late Senator Richard Neuberger had 
predicated that such a referendum would be 
carried by a vote of 4 to 1, but during the 
last 2 months of the campaign the billboard 
firms inundated the State with leaflets that 
screamed in large black type: ‘“Oregon’s 
$176 million tourist industry would suffer 
heavy loss,” an argument which tourists will 
indeed question. The leaflets were supple- 
mented by over 400 key billboards, all sim- 
ilarly distorting the issue. The measure was 
defeated by a 2-to-1 vote. 
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Sworn statements later showed that the 
Highway Protection Committee spent about 
$10,000 advocating billboard control; the ad- 
vertising forces spent $107,967.50. One 
ironic touch remains: absentee ballots cast 
2 to 3 weeks before the election and before 
the final confusion induced by the adver- 
tisers ran 2 to 1 for billboard regulation. 
The tourist argument, of course, assumes 
that tourists and travelers will go hungry 
and sleepless because there is no billboard 
to tell them where to eat or sleep. 

At this writing, the States of Washington 
and Pennsylvania are on the verge of pass- 
ing billboard control legislation before the 
June 30 deadline. President Kennedy’s re- 
marks in his highway message of February 
28, urging Congress to extend the bonus pro- 
vision for another 4 years, acted like a spring 
breeze to refresh and encourage the conser- 
vation and civic groups in their battle for 
billboard controls. The President even sug- 
gested that the bonus be raised another one- 
half of 1 percent to give the States added in- 
centive. 

With such high level help our new high- 
way system may yet be saved from billboard 
blight, but the fight will not be easy. 





DEVELOPMENTS AT LINFIELD 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
an age when scientific progress and re- 
finement are becoming more and more 
the prerogatives of the giant corporation, 
it is well to remember that some of our 
greatest achievements have enjoyed 
humble beginnings. In the community 
of McMinnville, in Oregon’s lush Wil- 
lamette Valley, is located the Linfield 
Research Institute, on the lovely campus 
of Linfield College. The director of the 
institute is Dr. Walter Dyke, one of our 
country’s pioneers in radar research dur- 
ing World War II. Recently an Oregon 
newspaper published an article about Dr. 
Dyke’s latest “New Frontier’ scientific 
endeavor, field emission. According to 
some observers, the work now being done 
by Dr. Dyke and his staff may well prove 
to revolutionize the radiology world. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
an article from the Oregonian of April 
27 entitled ‘‘Peaceful McMinnville Pos- 
sesses ‘Bomb’ ” be printed in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

MAKING THE DOLLAR—PEACEFUL MCMINNVILLE 
PossrEssEs ‘“‘Boms’”’ 
(By Gerry Pratt) 

McMINNVILLE.—Southward from Portland 
through the full tide of a Willamette spring 
is McMinnville where the roadside stands 
have moved aside the last of the Winter 
Kings for boxes of fresh rhubarb and bed- 
ding flats of pansy starts and petunias. 

It’s a gentle, yet pregnant, setting for the 
small college town that harbors the indus- 
trial bomb that is in the making in McMinn- 
ville today—the Field Emission Corp. of Dr. 
Waiter Dyke. 

Here, in what was 60 days ago a Chevrolet 
garage, men are laying the strategy for what 
they believe will be the revolution of the 
radiology world. Their weapon, a flash X-ray 
device that when applied to medicine will 
eliminate blurred X-rays and the “take a 
deep breath—now hold it,” of your thermal 
X-ray examinations of today. 

The corporation’s basic device has already 
proved its capabilities to the Ph. D.’s, and 
research technicians of centers like the ap- 
plied physics labs of Johns Hopkins; the 
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Naval Weapons Research Laboratory in Vir- 
ginia; at DuPont in New Jersey; the Frank- 
fort Armory in Philadelphia, and Sandia Air 
Corp., in New Mexico, and the list doesn’t 
end there. 


STORY HAS ONLY BEGUN 


According to Sales Manager Dan Brown- 
ing, the marketing story has only begun to 
be told. Browning, a B-52 development 
scientist with a master’s degree in mechani- 
cal engineering, has a typically cautious en- 
gineer’s approach to question of potential 
for the corporation’s projects. 

But Stan Bennett, the corporation’s gen- 
eral manager, said of the first 2 years’ op- 
eration: “Our first year earnings were able 
to take care of our depreciation and all of 
our operating expenditures. Our second 
year we were able to break into profit.” 

Bennett, with a master’s in electrical en- 
gineering, and Browning, are examples of 
the management philosophies Dr. Dyke has 
put to work in field emission to answer the 
problems of handling such a highly technical 
business. 

“Whether or not it is good fiscal judgment 
to make expenditures will depend on tech- 
nical factors,” he explained. “Whether it’s 
an investment or just another expense de- 
pends on how creative it is. This you can 
only judge if you understand the technical 
aspects of the operation. What may look 
unjustifiable from a fiscal view, may turn 
out the best investment you ever made if it’s 
technically creative, if it leads to a new 
product.” 

The challenge in that philosophy has at- 
tracted top technical men to Dyke’s project. 
One executive said: ‘‘This is the biggest group 
of field emission scientists in the United 
States—right here.” 

The story of the development of Field 
Emission Corp. began in the years following 
World War II, when Dr. Dyke left his radar 
research work at MIT to take up a profes- 
sorship in physics at Linfield. Dyke is an 
alumnus of Linfield, which also taught his 
father and his mother. The best Linfield 
could offer the young scientist was less than 
$2,500 a year. “But Walt felt he should con- 
tribute something to the school,” an associ- 
ate recalled, “so he came anyway.” 

Dyke taught, and when those he taught 
were ready he founded Linfield Research In- 
stitute at the college and began the basic 
research into the techniques of field emis- 
sion, or high-speed X-rays. 

After 10 years of basic research, there were 
5 aimed at developing a device to put to 
work the research knowledge, and then in 
July of 1958, with no manufacturing facility 
to handle the project, he formed Field Emis- 
sion, a closely held private corporation. 

There was in the beginning a payroll of 
three. There are 110 today, and the feeling 
you get at the converted Chevrolet show- 
room is that this is only the skeleton of 
what is to come. In its 2 years of produc- 
tion the corporation’s payroll has blossomed 
to between $450,000 and $500,000 a year, with 
products known only by model numbers 
among the researchers who use them. 

There is the 215—a $9,000 unit for the 
high-velocity studies necessary for research 
into space and the effect of meteorite bom- 
bardings. 

Then there is the 201—a $24,000 machine 
used in radiation damage studies of com- 
ponent parts. Its application in research- 
ing the effects of outer-space radiation on 
the mechanisms of space vehicles has been 
vital. 

VITAL OUTER SPACE RESEARCH 

Third and most recent is the 210, a $2,400 
40-pound portable X-ray with the high-speed 
properties of field emission. There seems to 
be countless uses for an X-ray machine that 
can be carried about like a suitcase and 
that takes X-ray pictures without the sub- 
ject so much as slowing down. 
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And now, under plant security that re- 
quires special admission badges for visitors, 
Field Emission is developing the product its 
scientists feel will move into the vast market 
of clinical X-rays. The marketing poten- 
tials of this unit when priced competitively 
with thermal X-ray units are astounding. 
One engineer, putting it mildly, said: “It’s 
nice to have your market before you have 
your product.” 

Dyke speaks guardedly of the marketing 
potential, though he’s proud that what has 
been done without a single sale in Oregon. 
“We bring the money in and spend it here,” 
was his way of explaining it. 

“Half of our gross income is from research 
project contracts,” he said. “There is more 
basic research and more development now 
than we have ever had.” 

And to men like Browning that research 
and development means: “We will always 
have a new product.” 

And to McMinnville that’s going to be even 
more important than the fresh rhubarb 
stands. 








EXCHANGE OF TRACTORS FOR 
CUBAN PRISONERS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
May 23 I spoke briefly on this floor in 
expressing my opposition to the move- 
ment, which is afoot, to proceed by pri- 
vate means, not through a govern- 
mental agency, to comply with Castro’s 
proposal that he be sent 500 tractors, 
in exchange for 1,200 prisoners. I felt 
that that proposal by Castro had all the 
earmarks of blackmail, and that the ac- 
ceptance of the proposal would consti- 
tute an abject surrender to blackmailing 
by this Communist dictator. 

Since that time I have pondered the 
subject, and my conviction has become 
deeper that what is being done is an 
indefensible mistake, and in the end 
will cause great complications and diffi- 
culties to our Government, as follows: 

First. We shall be yielding to black- 
mail. 

Second. In yielding to the blackmail, 
we shall be indicating to the people of 
the world that we lack courage and that 
we run for cover when the dictator 
speaks. 

Third. In my opinion, we shall add 
fuel to the condemnations and asper- 
sions that have been made of our people 
in the “Ugly American.” 

Fourth. In these days, as we are ap- 
proaching Memorial Day, which is to- 
morrow, Tuesday, I cannot see how we 
can sing the praise of and psalms to the 
fallen dead who gave their lives for our 
country while at this time we are ab- 
jectly surrendering to the blackmail of 
the dictator. 

It is not becoming to our honor. It is 
not in the interest of our country. The 
complications and the losses that will 
follow in the years to come are, in my 
opinion, incalculable. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on May 
24 I issued a statement to the papers of 
my State, expressing my views about 
the Castro proposal to exchange Cuban 
prisoners for tractors to be furnished 
from the United States. Today, I would 
like to make a similar statement on the 
subject so that it will appear in the 
RECORD. 

I have listened to the arguments 
which have been made by many Sena- 
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tors against the Castro proposal, and I 
agree it deserves the fullest consideration 
and discussion by Members of the Con- 
gress. Castro’s offer is a form of black- 
mail, and it shows his callous contempt 
for human life. And it represents the 
kind of contempt Castro has for the 
opinion and feelings of the people of our 
country. 

Nevertheless, I believe the United 
States has no choice other than to pro- 
vide means to secure the release of the 
prisoners approximately 1,200 in num- 
ber, captured in the ill-fated landing. I 
say this because it was the final decision 
of the United States which sent these 
men into Cuba, and into captivity. 
Whatever arguments may be made about 
the deficiencies on intelligence in the 
CIA, and on the advice of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, it is correct that, fi- 
nally, the President of the United States 
decided to give support to the Cubans 
who landed in Cuba. 

If these men were citizens of the 
United States, we would have other 
means to secure their liberation, even, if 
necessary, that of physical force; but 
we know that our force will not be used 
to liberate the Cuban prisoners. 

The United States bears a special re- 
sponsibility toward the prisoners. It is 
a responsibility which arises from the 
decision of the U.S. Government and of 
the President of the United States to 
support the ill-fated landing which re- 
sulted in their captivity. 

I have not mentioned the moral and 
humanitarian aspects of the problem. 
They are important but we are not al- 
ways able to fulfill every humanitarian 
appeal. But in this case they have par- 
ticular significance, because of the re- 
sponsibility assumed by our Government 
in the landings. 

I make one other point. As I under- 
stand, the President has been quoted as 
saying that he supports as a private citi- 
zen the efforts being made by the private 
committee to secure the release of the 
Cubans. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, may I 
have 1 additional minute? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Very well. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the Senator 
from Kentucky is recognized for an ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, it seems 
to me the provision for tax deductions to 
contributors and of export licenses rep- 
resent a tacit official approval of tractor- 
prisoner exchange. In these circum- 
stances I think it would be proper and 
in harmony with the facts for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to say that he 
Officially supports the movement. It 
would assure our people that the foreign 
policy of our country is being conducted 
by the President of the United States. 

So I wish to summarize my points: 

First, I support the proposal because 
the United States bears some responsi- 
bility for the landings, and I am not 
arguing the merits of the decision made 
at that time. 
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Second, I believe the President should 
say that he supports officially the private 
venture, for otherwise the impression 
may be held that our policy, and par- 
ticularly our action respecting Cuba, are 
decided by private citizens, rather than 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal of May 26, 1961, entitled “We Havea 
Moral Duty Toward the Captive Cu- 
bans.” I think it is a good and compel- 
ling editorial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WE Have A Morat Duty TowarD THE CaPpTive 
CUBANS 

Those inexorably widening ripples from the 
abortive Cuban invasion have not ceased to 
cause us trouble. The complex and mysti- 
fying tractor deal is another example. 

Fidel Castro played a shrewd card when 
he sent a delegation of Cubans captured dur- 
ing the invasion to negotiate a deal by which 
other prisoners would be liberated in ex- 
change for 500 tractors. Typically, Castro 
specified no particular number or type of 
prisoners, nor did he make clear what sort 
of tractors he would accept and for what 
purpose. He has talked vaguely since of an 
exchange of civil prisoners and his negoti- 
ators seem as much in the dark as to what 
may eventually come of their mission as we 
are. 

Nevertheless we bear a grave responsibility 
for the plight of the captured Cubans. We 
trained them, armed them, disregarded their 
advice, and sent them to almost certain dis- 
aster. In spite of angry cries of blackmail 
echoing throughout Congress, we have a 
moral responsibility to do what we can to- 
ward saving the lives of people we led into 
such a mess. 

It is this responsibility which seems to 
have led President Kennedy into further in- 
volvements with a most unsavory proposal. 
The thought of exchanging men’s lives for 
machines is repugnant, but it is the lives 
which count; not the machines, not the 
thought that a tinpot dictator is laughing 
at our dilemma, not even the fact that he 
is now claiming the tractors as reparations. 


THE ONLY DECENT WAY 


The President apparently has attempted 
to handle the deal unofficially, by asking 
reputable citizens to serve as a fund raising 
committee for the tractor purchase. But it 
quickly became obvious that the citizens’ 
committee could not act in a leval vacuum. 
It has to have legal clearance for shipment of 
the machines. Somebody has to reduce Cas- 
tro’s offhand proposal to practical terms, to 
arrange who will be rescued and when. Mr. 
Kennedy, carefully explaining that he was 
not offering governmental countenance to 
the venture, nevertheless suggested tax ex- 
emptions for donors and further aroused the 
ire of the men on Capitol Hill. 

But cries of blackmail, condemnation of 
the moral tone of the proposal, and defiance 
of Castro simply do not discharge our obli- 
gation to people whom we encouraged in a 
suicidal venture. We have got to do every- 
thing humanly possible to rescue these men 
alive and President Kennedy is apparently 
trying an elaborate device by which the 
American people and not the American Gov- 
ernment will pay the ransom. 

Cuba so far has been an unqualified dis- 
aster to this administration. There is 
nothing heroic in the mopping up operations 
that must still be undertaken. But they are 
necessary and failure to go through with 
them would only worsen the already bruised 
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image of our competence and human concern 
that the Cuba episode presented to the 
world. We have already given Castro a 
propaganda bonus. The tractor deal is only 
a further installment. We might yet, if 
irate Congressmen have their way, repudiate 
it and shout defiance of our bearded taunter. 
But if we do this we shall look heartless as 
well as inept. Unpleasant as it is, the trac- 
tors for freedom committee is probably the 
only decent way to handle a not very decent 
proposition. 





FORTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY OF 
INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC OF AR- 
MENIA 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Sun- 
day, May 28, marked the 43d anni- 
versary of the establishment of the in- 
dependent Republic of Armenia. This 
event has been observed by more than 
one-half million Armenian-Americans 
throughout our Nation. 

It is a matter of history that within 
2 years after the auspicious founding 
of the Republic, Soviet acts of aggres- 
sion destroyed Armenia’s fabric of 
democratic government. 

It is also true that Armenians still long 
for the resurrection of a free Arme- 
nian state. 

Therefore, it is appropriate on this 
occasion to express our sincere hopes and 
good wishes to our Armenian friends. 
Truly we hail the cultural and civic 
achievements of our American-Arme- 
nian organizations and look forward in 
friendship to the rebirth of the inde- 
pendent Republic of Armenia. 





R. JAMES MALLOY HONORED 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, it was 
a source of great satisfaction to me and 
to Representative Byron G. Rocers, of 
the First Congressional District of Colo- 
rado, to learn recently of the action of 
the Denver Federal Business Association 
in designating our mutual friend, R. 
James Malloy, of Denver, as ‘Federal 
Administrator of the Year.” 

Jim Malloy is a truly dedicated man. 
He has given so freely of his own time 
and energy to literally dozens of good 
causes that it would take hours to cata- 
log them adequately. Both as an of- 
ficial of the Reclamation Bureau and as 
&@ private individual he is the kind of 
man one is proud to call a friend and 
fellow citizen. 

It is hard to single out one achieve- 
ment in a career so crowded with worth- 
while endeavors, but probably the thing 
which stands out in my mind and that 
of Congressman Rocers is the work done 
by Jim Malloy in developing the vast 
Cherry Creek flood control reservoir 
southeast of Denver as a recreation site. 

For many months Byron and I worked 
with Jim to gain agreement from all 
the necessary authorities to impound a 
portion of these runoff waters as a 
permanent pool. At the same time, in 
Denver, Jim Malloy was plugging tire- 
lessly away at the task of obtaining com- 
mitments for State development of this 
potentially magnificent site for boating, 
fishing, swimming, picnicking, camping, 
and similar outdoor use. 
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These efforts paid off splendidly. The 
Cherry Creek Reservoir became the first 
major State recreation area to be de- 
veloped by the Colorado Parks and Rec- 
reation Department, in cooperation with 
the State game and fish department and 
other agencies. It has already drawn 
thousands of visitors. When fully de- 
veloped, in a few short years, it will be- 
come a playground for hundreds of 
thousands of city dwellers and tourists. 
And if any one man deserves credit, it is 
Jim Malloy. 

As president of the Colorado Boating 
Association, Jim has continued to work 
away at his goal of making publicly 
owned reservoirs available to the public 
for water sports. He is credited with 
leading the drive for an agreement by 
which four lakes operated by the Denver 
Water Board have been opened to public 
boating and other recreational use. 

He has been a great credit to the 
Denver office of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, winning awards for efficiency; 
reducing waste and delay; looking dili- 
gently after the welfare of the 50 em- 
ployees who work directly under him, 
and, in general, adding luster to the 
reputation of this outstanding Federal 
installation. 

In addition to this, Jim Malloy has 
been a pillar of the Leyden-Chiles- 
Wickersham Post No. 1 of the American 
Legion in Denver for 16 years and has 
served with distinction as chairman of 
the post’s civil-service committee, help- 
ing many veterans with their problems 
involving Federal employment. 

His other good works and public- 
spirited activities are so numerous that 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
text of the citation and nominating 
summary for R. James Malloy as “Fed- 
eral Administrator of the Year”; a news 
story that appeared in the Denver Post 
on May 18, 1961; and portions of a letter 
received by me from my good friend, Mr. 
Marshall Reddish, vice commander of 
the Colorado Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

There being no objection, the various 
items were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

RECLAMATION OFFICIAL ADMINISTRATOR OF 
YEAR 

A US. Bureau of Reclamation official, 
who has long been a leader in recreational 
development in Colorado, Thursday was 
honored by the Denver Federal Business 
Association as “Federal Administrator of the 
Year.” 

The award, presented at the association’s 
luncheon meeting of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce building, went to R. James Mal- 
loy, 811 South Gilpin Street, Chief of the 
Duplicating Branch of the Bureau’s Division 
of Administrative Services. 

Col. W. J. Allen, Jr., commander of the 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal, was installed as 
the new president of the association, suc- 
ceeding Walter E. Elder, regional director 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

From nominations submitted by heads of 
Federal agencies in Denver, the association 
chooses an administrator of the year on 
the basis of leadership in civic affairs and 
contribution to community welfare outside 
of his job. 

Malloy, president of the Colorado Boating 
Club, was a key figure in development of 
Cherry Creek Reservoir as a recreation site. 
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His activities helped lead to a new USS. 
Interior Department policy of placing in- 
creasing emphasis on development of 
planned Federal reservoirs. 

Malloy has held numerous posts and com- 
mittee chairmanships in American Legion 
Post No. 1 and is active in many other 
organizations. 


FEDERAL ADMINISTRATOR OF THE YEAR 


Annually the Denver Federal Business As- 
sociation—the coordinating agency of Fed- 
eral activities—solicits nominations from the 
heads of all Federal agencies in the Denver 
area for consideration of the DFBA honor 
award as Federal Administrator of the Year. 

This annual award is given to the employee 
who in the opinion of the committee has 
given unselfishly more than the average 
amount of time to Civic activities which im- 
prove the health, welfare, etc., of the people 
of this area. 

The purpose of the award is to give recog- 
nition to those Federal employees, both 
civilian and military, who actually do par- 
ticipate and assist in community (civic) af- 
fairs in a very active manner above and 
beyond the requirements of their regular 
Federal employment. The Committee em- 
phasizes that it is the civic activities that 
are judged and not the position or grade of 
the nominee. 

On March 30, 1961, the Office of Assistant 
Commissioner and Chief Engineer, U.S. Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, submitted the name of 
R. James Malloy as that agency’s candidate 
for the Federal Administrator of the Year 
award for 1961, supported by the attached 
justification. 

This award will be presented to the success- 
ful candidate in May 1961. 


NOMINATION FOR FEDERAL ADMINISTRATOR OF 
THE YEAR 


1. DEMONSTRATED INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION 
IN WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


His participation in welfare activities have 
been especially effective in the field of recre- 
ational development for the people of Colo- 
rado. He, more than any other individual 
in the State, deserves credit for the initiating 
and continuing the development of water 
recreational facilities throughout Colorado. 
These accomplishments have not been easily 
attained but are the result of his leadership, 
foresight, and zealous efforts and at con- 
siderable personal expense. The facilities re- 
sulting from these efforts have benefited and 
are now being enjoyed by thousands of 
Colorado residents, as well as its many out- 
State visitors. Moreover, these activities 
have had a nationwide impact on current 
and future legislation on recreational devel- 
opment at the State and Federal levels. 
Specifically, he has applied his talents, 
energy, and special knowledge to the follow- 
ing areas of recreational development: 

(a) His efforts have led to the develop- 
ment of Cherry Creek Reservoir as a recrea- 
tional site. 

(b) He has personally negotiated agree- 
ments with the Denver Water Board to open 
four reservoirs for recreational use. 

(c) In collaboration with the State direc- 
tor of parks and recreation he wrote Colo- 
rado’s boating bill which was passed by the 
Colorado General Assembly in 1959. 

(dad) He spent several weeks with the 1960 
general assembly, appearing before commit- 
tees of both houses personally sponsoring 
to a successful conclusion house bill 37 
which prohibits guns, power saws, lathes, 
fishing tackle, snow and water skis, boats, 
and all hobby equipment not used for the 
production of income from appearing on the 
tax rolls. 

(e) He has been in great demand as a 
speaker before sporting and boating groups. 
In 1960 he gave talks in Wyoming, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and New Mexico and had 33 formal 
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speaking engagements in Colorado on recrea- 
tional development activities. 

(f) In March 1960, in his capacity of presi- 
dent of the Colorado Boating Club and rep- 
resentative of other outside organizations, 
he informed the Colorado congressional dele- 
gation, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Commissioner of Reclamation that recrea- 
tional facilities on Federal reservoirs in Colo- 
rado were inadequate and that the Federal 
Government should develop these areas with 
Federal funds to accommodate today’s public 
use requirements. The new Secretary of the 
Interior, in March 1961, speaking before the 
26th North American Wildlife and Natural 
Resources Conference in Washington, D.C., 
stated: “but in the past recreational values 
of Federal reservoirs have received altogether 
too little attention. It is our intention to 
prepare plans to fully utilize recreational op- 
portunities of new and existing reservoirs 
and to seek appropriations for their develop- 
ment.” Those close to this problem in the 
department of natural resources, State of 
Colorado, feel that the Secretary’s statement 
is a direct result of his initiative in this 
respect. 


2. DEMONSTRATED INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION 
IN CIVIC ACTIVITIES NOT DIRECTLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH REGULAR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


During the past 16 years he has partici- 
pated in many civic and veterans’ activities 
sponsored by the American Legion, Post No. 
1, Denver, Colo. During this period he has 
served as chairman and/or member of the 
following committees: Americanism, base- 
ball, bowling, Boy Scouts, Boys’ State, budget 
and finance, child welfare, father and son 
banquet, Federal civil service, fishing derby, 
hospital, legislation, membership, Memorial 
Day, oratorical contest, publicity, Reveille 
newspaper, Fourth of July Salute to Amer- 
ica, sick, tennis, Christmas Tide of Toys, 
United Fund, the American Legion National 
Convention, Denver, Colo., September 9-15, 
1961. 

These committee assignments have de- 
manded much of his time, which was given 
freely and has benefited thousands of Colo- 
rado’s youths, many of which were under- 
privileged. In addition, as chairman of the 
Legion Federal Civil Service Committee he 
has always found time to help and assist the 
many veterans with their problems and 
grievances related to Federal employment. 

3. DEMONSTRATED INTEREST AND PARTICIPATION 
IN COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES DIRECTLY ASSO- 
CIATED WITH REGULAR GOVERNMENT EMPLOY- 
MENT 


Not applicable to nominee. 


4. DEMONSTRATED LEADERSHIP QUALITIES IN 
WELFARE, CIVIC, CHURCH OR OTHER PUBLIC 
ACTIVITIES 


His ability and leadership in the fields of 
recreational development and civic affairs 
have been referred to by the press on numer- 
ous occasions. Some indication of this lead- 
ership can be obtained by the following list 
of present and past offices which he has held: 

(a) At the request of the Governor of 
Colorado he presently serves on the advisory 
council to the State park and recreational 
board for all recreational development for 
eastern Colorado and Bonny Reservoir. 

(b) He serves as advisory member to the 
Larimer County Recreation Board for Horse- 
tooth, Carter, and Rattlesnake Recreational 
Areas. 

(c) He founded Sportsmen Clubs and 
presently is the State president of all Colo- 
rado Boating Clubs, with a membership of 
over 16,000. 

(d) He is the legislative representative for 
all sportsmen groups and appears before 
committees of both houses of the Colorado 
General Assembly on parks and recreational 
development. 

(e) He is now serving his third 3-year 
term on the board of directors of Post No. 
1, the American Legion, Denver, Colo. 
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5. AWARDS OR OTHER RECOGNITION OF SERVICES 
OR ACTS OF SPECIAL SERVICES NOT DIRECTLY 
ASSOCIATED WITH REGULAR GOVERNMENT EM- 
PLOYMENT 


His activities in furthering water recrea- 
tional facilities have received wide recogni- 
tion both at the local and national levels. 
These honors have included the following: 

(a) He was elected to the Denver Post Hall 
of Fame. His citation reads as follows: “For 
beginning the successful efforts to have 
Cherry Creek Reservoir developed as a State 
recreation area. Even before this project was 
completed (he) was working toward the 
opening of other recreation sites, and some 
of them have been or will be opened to the 
public soon.” 

(b) He has been quoted and honored by 
the press on many occasions. 

(c) His attainments were mentioned in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD by both U.S. 
Senators, CARROLL and ALLOTT, and Colo- 
rado Congressman Byron Rocers. Typ- 
ical citations from the Colorado Senators 
read as follows: “working through private 
citizen organizations on his own time, (he) 
has devoted virtually all of his after work 
hours to development of new facilities for 
boaters, water skiers, swimmers and fisher- 
man. Mr. President, too often the words and 
accomplishments of our Government em- 
ployees outside of the course of their regular 
employment go unnoticed.” 

(ad) He has received letters of compliment 
from the Commissioner of Reclamation for 
his recreational development activities. 

(e) He has been honored by the advisory 
council of the state park and recreational 
department. 

(f) He was awarded the international 
award from the National Outboard Associa- 
tion in recognition for his personal efforts 
toward the promotior of powerboat racing. 

(g) He was awarded an honor plaque from 
the Rocky Mountain Marine Dealers Asso- 
ciation in appreciation of his efforts for 
boating. This plaque reads as follows: “In 
appreciation for the personal inspiration and 
contribution toward accelerating the prog- 
ress of establishing recreation facilities on 
private and public waters in the State of 
Colorado.” 

6. OTHER INFORMATION 


The broad scope of his interest and activi- 
ties in various welfare and civic affairs is 
evidenced by his membership in many worth- 
while organizations. 

In this connection he is not simply a 
“joiner” but rather takes an active and ag- 
gressive part in furthering the aims of the 
organizations of which he is a member or 
an officer. A list of these organizations 
follows: Reclamation Technical Club; Den- 
ver Reclamation Employee’s Association; 
Forty and Eight, the American Legion; 
South Denver Civic Association; Mullen 
High School Alumni Men’s Club; St. Vin- 
cent De Paul Men’s Club; Isaac Walton 
League; National Motorboat Association; 
Colorado Wildlife Federation; National Out- 
board Association; Metropolitan Wildlife 
Association, Inc.; Outboard Boating Club of 
America; U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary; 
founder, and present chairman, executive 
committee, Colorado Boating Association, en- 
compassing 103 Colorado boat clubs; founder 
and president, Denver Municipal Boating 
Association, encompassing 9 boat clubs in 
the Denver metropolitan area; member of 
the advisory council to the State park and 
recreation board for recreational develop- 
ment in eastern Colorado areas and Bonny 
Reservoir; and member of board of directors, 
Post No. 1, the American Legion, Denver. 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


A-1. Competence and efficiency reflected in 
outstanding accomplishments on the job: As 
Chief of the Duplicating Branch of the Divi- 
sion of Administrative Services, he has 
continuously demonstrated outstanding com- 
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petence, efficiency, imagination, and creative: 


ability in administering and supervising the 
services of the many crafts which provide qa 
variety of duplicating services for the Bu- 
reau. As a result of these abilities, the 
Duplicating Branch has received a unit cita- 
tion from the Assistant Commissioner and 
Chief Engineer for efficient and accurate per- 
formance and high quality of work produced 
under tight schedules. He has received nu- 
merous commendations from division chiefs 
for his cooperation and performance of 
duties. Through his personal efforts of keep. 
ing abreast with latest equipment and tech- 
niques applicable to the printing field, he 
has reduced the time required to prepare 
the final text and printing of engineering 
specifications, publications, monographs, and 
reports involving $300,000 to $400,000 annu- 
ally for printing alone. In his daily contact 
with many engineers he is tactful, efficient, 
and helpful in finding solutions to their par- 
ticular problems at a level comparable to the 
highest traditions of the Government service. 
He has always promoted the interest and 
welfare of his employees. In this connec- 
tion, a memorandum of appreciation signed 
by all 50 members of his Branch expressing 
their appreciation for his efforts and con- 
tinued interest in their welfare was for- 
warded through channels to the Assistant 
Commissioner and Chief Engineer. He also 
received commendations from the Assistant 
Commissioner and Chief Engineer for his 
Branch exceeding U.S. savings bond quotas in 
1959 and 1960. 

A-2. Demonstrated leadership qualities: 
Leadership qualities covered in A-1 above. 

A-3. Participation in interdepartmental 
activities: Since he is in a line position as 
differentiated from a staff position, his par- 
ticipation in interdepartmental activities is 
very limited. However, his coordination and 
cooperation with other agencies in aiding, 
assisting, or performing a service for them 
have been outstanding. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF COLORADO, 
May 23, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN A. CARROLL, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear JoHN: As vice commander, Depart- 
ment of Colorado, the American Legion, and 
also as a longtime Federal employee, it gives 
me a great deal of pleasure to send you 
information with respect to an honor which 
the Denver Federal Business Association has 
bestowed upon our mutual friend, Jim Mal- 
loy. Jim, as you may recall, is a member of 
our own LCW Post of the American Legion. 

Jim’s award was conferred at the annual 
award luncheon of the DFBA. The purpose 
of the award is to recognize employees whose 
services outside the requirements of their 
positions enhance the prestige of Govern- 
ment employment in the community and 
best exemplify the aims of the association. 

We in the American Legion are very proud 
of Jim’s award as well as of his Legion activi- 
ties on a statewide basis. Those of us who 
are interested in reclamation in the West are 
also intrigued by another facet of Jim’s 
activities which this award does not specifi- 
cally recognize. I refer to the job of public 
relations he has done for the Bureau of 
Reclamation and the Department of Interior 
in clarifying points of conflict with respect 
to the programs of his agency. 

To my knowledge he has many times in the 
past appeared before large groups and 
defined the criteria used by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in designating an adminis- 
tering agency for Bureau reservoirs. He has 
pointed out and explained the responsibility 
of the public as well as that of his agency. 
These activities to which I refer were carried 
out on his own time and at his own personal 
expense. 

Sincerely, 
MARSHALL M. REDDISH, 
Department Vice Commander. 
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WELCOME TO PRIME MINISTER 
DAVID BEN-GURION 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, Prime 
Minister David Ben-Gurion, of Israel, 
yesterday arrived in New York City, and 
will meet with President Kennedy. 

This is a timely visit of the chief offi- 
cer of one of our most vital democratic 
allies. Under Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion’s leadership, little Israel has be- 
come a powerful center of freedom and 
stability in the troubled Middle East. He 
has led his people through many crises, 
each of which has seemed to contribute 
to Israel’s strength and wisdom. 

Israel is still beset by many problems. 
The enmity of the surrounding Arab 
States continues unabated. The boy- 
cott of Israeli shipping through the Suez 
Canal has not been relaxed. There is 
evidence of widespread repressive meas- 
ures against Jews behind the Iron Cur- 
tain which is of deep concern to all 
freedom-loving people. 

But Israel is a nation which has given 
hope to millions of oppressed and be- 
leaguered human beings. It has been 
able to thrive under the most severe 
trials and adverse conditions. 

I know that Prime Minister Ben- 
Gurion will receive a warm welcome from 
all Americans. We recognize him as a 
trusted ally, a fearless leader, and a 
warm friend. We cannot help but ad- 
mire the inspiration which this wise and 
effective statesman has given to the 
cause of democracy and freedom every- 
where. 

Mr. President, this morning’s New 
York Herald Tribune contains a very 
fine editorial on the significance of 
Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion’s 
visit to the United States. This editorial 
echoes the sentiments of many of us, 
and I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 29, 
1961] 
Mr. BEN-GURION’s WELCOME VISIT 

David Ben-Gurion, Premier of Israel, is in 
New York this week, and a most welcome 
visitor he is. Mr. Ben-Gurion is here offi- 
cially, or perhaps it would be better to say 
informally. That is, he has come to the 
United States (after a visit to Canada) with- 
out the panoply that would normally accom- 
pany the comings and goings of a head of 
government. He is going to make speeches 
to Israel bond rallies here and in Philadel- 
phia and he expects to meet briefly with 
President Kennedy on the eve of the latter's 
departure for Paris and, ultimately, Vienna. 

He is 4 remarkable figure among the lead- 
ers of the world’s small nations, is David 
Ben-Gurion, and his stature seems to grow 
with the passage of years and events. He 
has many of the qualities of an Old Testa- 
ment prophet—the resoluteness, the forth- 
rightness, the outspokenness, and the capac- 
ity for stirring up controversy. 

He comes here at a time of relative stabil- 
ity in the Middle East with Arab leaders 
prudent in deed however bellicose they re- 
main in word. He comes, too, at a time 
when the world is more conscious than ever, 

to the dreadful revelations of the 
Eichmann trial, of Israel’s function as a 
haven and a hope for a people scattered and 
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shattered by Nazi Germany. The Biblical 
Moses was able to see, but not to enter the 
Promised Land; to Ben-Gurion it has been 
given to actually lead those Jews who wished 
to go into their ancient homeland. 

To strengthen Israel’s cause has been Mr. 
Ben-Gurion’s lifelong work. He and his 
compatriots are well aware that while their 
country is enjoying a respite from open 
attack it remains surrounded by hostility. 
Aside from its own military strength, one of 
Israel’s principal reliances for peace has been 
the Tripartite Declaration of 1950, in which 
the United States, Britain, and France in 
effect agreed to oppose the use of force by 
either side in the Middle East to upset exist- 
ing frontiers or armistice lines. 

This pledge to resist aggression remains on 
the books. But Mr. Ben-Gurion would be 
happy to see it reaffirmed, and he would be 
even happier if it were subscribed to jointly 
by the United States and Soviet Russia. He 
is very likely to make this point when he sees 
President Kennedy, who will be talking to 
Mr. Khrushchev a few days later. And he 
may well call attention once more to the 
continuing Egyptian blockade of the Suez 
Canal in contravention of U.N. resolutions 
and accepted international usages. 

These are serious problems and only good 
can come from a frank discussion of them 
between the two heads of government. But 
his immediate mission aside, it remains a 
pleasure to extend greetings to David Ben- 
Gurion as the representative of Middle East’s 
lonely but thriving democracy, and as the 
dedicated leader who helped bring it into 
being. 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR CHURCH 
BEFORE NAVAL ACADEMY FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS CONFERENCE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the bril- 
liant and articulate Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHuRCH] made an extemporaneous 
speech before the Naval Academy For- 
eign Affairs Conference on April 27, 1961. 
His remarks were transcribed from a 
tape which was made of the speech, and 
I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks of the Senator from Idaho appear 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I would not want 
this occasion to pass without alluding to 
the fact that it is a great pleasure to be here 
at the Naval Academy. The first time I ever 
came east in 1938, I was 13 years of age. I 
came to see my brother graduate from the 
Naval Academy and he told me then, and in 
the years that followed, about the disciplined 
life he led here. So when the war came on, 
I enlisted at once in the Army. I hope you 
won’t think that the same sort of judgment 
pervades the remarks I am about to make. 

The subject tonight is “Factors Which 
Shape U.S. Policy in Africa and the Near 
East.” I don’t presume to know all of the 
factors that shape our policies in either area, 
but I can at least give you my judgment as 
to what the factors ought to be in shaping 
our foreign policy in Africa. 

I have been on the African Subcommittee 
of the Senate for some few years, and re- 
cently had an opportunity to travel through 
16 African countries, some 22,000 miles, dur- 
ing November and December of last year. 
That’s an exciting adventure, because there 
are great and volcanic forces at work in 
Africa that are quite unprecedented in all of 
history. 

I know of no other time in the long course 
of the evolutionary development of Western 
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civilization when, in a single year, 17 nations 
were born. Yet in 1960, 17 African nations 
were born, an upheaval toward independence 
sO mammoth that many historians have al- 
ready heralded 1960 as the “African Year.” 
This has posed a very real challenge to our 
foreign policy because it has added a whole 
new dimension to the world. Africa is com- 
ing into its own and naturally, since our 
policymakers have so long dealt with the 
world where the major decisions were made, 
not in Africa or in Asia, but in Europe, such 
as in London, in Paris, in Rome, and Berlin, 
it is difficult to change our perspective to the 
reality of a new situation in which these 
decisions are being made in such places as 
Cairo and Leopoldville. Yet this is the fact. 

The new nationalism in Africa is the first 
thing we have to remember when it comes 
to the question of shaping American foreign 
policy. It has been difficult to adopt a new 
and independent posture relating to Africa 
because of our alliances with our traditional 
friends in Western Europe. Many have raised 
the cry that if we adopt an independent 
policy in Africa that would offend a NATO 
ally, this might contribute to the unraveling 
of NATO which, of course, is of central im- 
portance to our whole foreign policy. I per- 
sonally have not. shared this view for I think 
NATO stands on its own bottom. It has 
withstood the test of the crisis at Suez, it has 
withstood much dissension, and if the day 
should ever come when NATO is less impor- 
tant to West Germany or France or Portugal 
than it is to the United States, then NATO is 
no longer a shield anyway but a sieve un- 
worthy of our national reliance. Therefore, I 
believe that NATO will be strengthened by 
wise policies from within, not unwise policies 
without, and that it should no longer be 
regarded as an excuse for not developing a 
new and independent posture on the part of 
the United States toward Africa. 

Nationalism is a key to that new posture. 
We're a long way off from our own revolu- 
tion. Yet we were the first colonies to re- 
volt against the reign of George HI. Our 
ardor has cooled because we’ve become ac- 
customed to independence, but in Africa you 
can sense the excitement that is felt by peo- 
ple who are living in revolutionary times, 
and it is natural that these new governments 
should be rabidly anticolonial and ardently 
nationalist in their outlook. 

There: are many troubles in Africa, not 
alone in Algeria, which, if they persist, will 
become a source of major Communist infec- 
tion in that part of the world. Not only in 
the Congo, where the U.N. presence is trying 
to assert control, but in Angola, in Mozam- 
bique, in Rhodesia in all likelihood, and in 
the Union of South Africa, there are troubles 
ahead. These areas are girded to resist, but 
the forces of nationalism are so strong on 
the continent that there are few observers 
who would disagree with me when I say 
that, within the next 5 years, the remnants 
of colonial empire will be gone in Africa and 
all of the continent will have gained in- 
dependence. So, in formulating American 
policy, this is the first factor we have to keep 
in mind. How do we better identify the 
United States with what has been its his- 
torical role, a country that believed in the 
right of self-determination and which 
should have a common bond with these 
newly emerging countries in Africa? 

The second thing to keep in mind is the 
factor of neutralism. These newly independ- 
ent countries tend to adopt neutralist. for- 
eign policies. This is natural, I think, 
because neutralism is a badge of independ- 
ence. We insisted upon our right to be 
neutral for 125 years after our own inde- 
pendence, and we ought not to be surprised 
that these new countries assert neutralism 
proudly because they feel this demonstrates 
that their independence is authentic. More- 
over, we ought not to think that this 
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neutralism, if it is genuine, is necessarily 
adverse to the interests of the United States. 
Genuine neutrals can be a useful balance 
wheel in a world that has become more and 
more polarized between two immense powers, 
the United States and the Soviet Union. 
What we do need to fear, I think, is that 
these newly independent African countries 
might be drawn behind the Iron Curtain 
and, owing to Communist domination, lose 
their capacity to be neutral and thus be- 
come satellites of the only empire that has 
been created in our time—the Red empire. 
That is the danger we face in Africa, which 
our foreign policy must take into full 
account. 

Finally, we should be mindful in Africa 
of the economic plight of these new coun- 
tries. When we realize that less than a 
tenth of the people of the world live in the 
United States and Canada and yet have 
something close to two-thirds of the world’s 
income, while more than two-thirds of the 
world’s people live in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world and together have some- 
thing less than 10 percent of the world’s 
income, I think then we'll begin to under- 
stand why most people in Africa do not 
regard the world as divided between the 
Communist countries and the Western de- 
mocracies, as we do, but rather regard the 
world as divided between the haves and the 
have nots. If these new independent African 
countries are unable to meet the expecta- 
tions of their people in providing some 
measure of progress away from the edge of 
starvation, great hardship, and widespread 
disease, and all the other things that plague 
the multitudes in Africa today, then these 
people will turn to more extreme forms of 
government in their quest for a better life. 
Therefore, it will be necessary in the years 
ahead for the United States to continue its 
economic aid programs, because private capi- 
tal, though it has invested large sums of 
money in countries with oil in north Africa, 
has not, by and large, invested in the un- 
derdeveloped countries in middle Africa or 
in west Africa in sufficient amount to do 
the job. Therefore, I think that we must 
extend an economic aid program, with the 
help of our European allies, for years to 
come, not with any idea that we can create 
in these countries an economic system like 
our own, for we can’t, but in the knowl- 
edge that without this kind of aid, without 
some progress for the African people in the 
years ahead, it is likely that the Red flag 
will one day be hoisted from Cairo to Cape- 
town. 

These three factors, then, ought to shape 
U.S. policy in Africa. We have no guarantee 
that we can prevail there, but if we shape 
our policies wisely and understand Africa 
through African eyes, then at least we have 
@ reasonable chance in the years ahead to 
see an independent Africa emerge, with an 
opportunity for free institutions to take 
root and grow, of the kind that we uphold 
and believe in so strongly. That is the chal- 
lenge we face in this revolutionary era that 
has brought Africa to the fore as the fourth 
dimension in the foreign policy of the 
United States. 





CHARGES OF PROMOTION OF SEG- 
REGATION OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIAN 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on May 18 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Dakota accused the Department 
of the Interior of promoting segregation 
of the American Indian. 

At that time, the Senator also in- 
serted into the Recorp an article by Da- 
vid Sentner in which two segregation 
charges were made against the Secretary 
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of the Interior and the Interior Depart- 
ment. These were: 

First, opposition to a so-called law- 
and-order measure now before the Con- 
gress, which the article contended is de- 
signed to let the States exercise more 
powers over law enforcement and ad- 
ministration on Indian reservations, and 
second, support for a blueprint which 
would make American Indians attend 
segregated schools on their reservations. 

I am very much concerned that 
charges such as these be refuted and the 
truth made known. To do so I in- 
quired of the Interior Department re- 
garding these matters and received a 
very satisfactory reply which, I believe, 
completely counters any accusation that 
Secretary Udall and the Department are 
promoting segregation of the American 
Indian. 

In fact, the very measure which the 
Senator from South Dakota I[Mr. 
MunptT!] advocates, regarding enforce- 
ment and administration of law and 
order on Indian reservations, might well 
tend to promote Indian separateness and 
segregation—rather than do away with 
it. 

The law-and-order measure referred 
to by the Senator and Mr. Sentner ap- 
parently is S. 381, a bill pending before 
the Congress. S. 381 would amend the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act authorizing con- 
tractual payments by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to States and local govern- 
mental agencies for Indian services in 
the fields of health, education, agricul- 
ture, and welfare. The S. 381 amend- 
ment would also provide a Federal sub- 
sidy for States to use in financing law 
enforcement on Indian reservations. 

But, S. 381 would not authorize the 
States to exercise more law enforce- 
ment power. There presently is a stat- 
ute which provides the authority to do 
this: It is the act of August 15, 1953— 
Public Law 280, 83d Congress; 67 Stat. 
588—which allows States to take uni- 
lateral action to extend their laws and 
jurisdiction to the Indians on their res- 
ervations. 

It is true that the previous adminis- 
tration supported a measure identical 
with S. 381. However the present ad- 
ministration saw fit to recommend 
against the enactment of S. 381, not be- 
cause of any argument that “strong 
groups of Indians are against weaken- 
ing the Federal Government’s supervi- 
sion of Indian affairs by sharing it with 
the States,” as Mr. Sentner charges. 
Reference to the Department’s report 
on the bill, dated March 21, 1961, re- 
veals that the Department’s position was 
not even remotely related to such a 
philosophy. 

The Interior opposition was based on 
several considerations: 

First. Prospects of a Federal subsidy 
for law enforcement under S. 381 or any 
similar bill might influence some States 
to assume jurisdiction prematurely at a 
time when it would not be in the best 
interests of either the Indians or the 
local law enforcement agencies. 

Second. Enactment of the bill might 
have the undesirable tendency of per- 
petuating the Indian people as a special 
group within a State entitled to special 
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consideration because of their racial 
status. 

Third. Enactment would not assure 
that Federal funds would be available 
to all States having Indian reservation 
population. The longstanding adminis- 
trative practice with respect to other 
Johnson-O’Malley contracts is that pay- 
ments be made solely on the basis of the 
needs of the State. 

Fourth. Ten States already have as- 
sumed jurisdiction for law enforcement 
on Indian reservations and they would 
be entitled to apply for Federal sub- 
sidies under the bill. These States now 
provide law enforcement to the Indian 
people without cost to the Federal Goy- 
ernment. To start giving such States a 
subsidy at this time would be a retro- 
gressive step in the overall program of 
seeing that the Indian people receive 
their services on the same basis as other 
citizens, without special treatment be- 
cause of their racial status. 

I want, too, to take note of the segre- 
gation charge directed by these critics 
against Indian schools. I assume that 
they prefer a practice of constructing 
dormitories far from the homes of In- 
dian children whose parents live in geo- 
graphically isolated all-Indian commu- 
nities, for the purpose of enrolling these 
children in classrooms with non-Indians. 
I support the Indian parents in their 
desire to have their children educated 
near their homes, even though they must 
be educated in all-Indian classrooms 
because no non-Indians live geograph- 
ically near enough to attend the same 
school. These reservation schools serve 
as more than just educational institu- 
tions for Indian children, important as 
that function is. They also fill a need 
for a citizenship and social center for 
all Indians, particularly on those reser- 
vations which are remote from other 
communities. This is an important 
added value which should be considered 
in weighing the merits of all-Indian 
schools. Is it conceivable that these 
critics would prefer to eliminate this 
so-called segregation by removing non- 
Indian children from their homes and 
housing them in dormitories in Indian 
communities—so that the Indian schools 
could be mixed? 





AN OPEN LETTER TO CHAIRMAN 
KHRUSHCHEV 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an open let- 
ter written by the National Committee 
for a Sane Nuclear Policy urging Mr. 
Khrushchev to reconsider the Soviet 
Union’s demand that there be a three- 
man council to administer the inspection 
system for a nuclear-testing ban, with 
each council member having veto power. 

I am sure that all Americans share 
the views expressed in this letter. None 
of us would support a nuclear test ban 
agreement if the inspection system 
rested on a veto. This proposal by the 
Soviet Union has cast a dark cloud over 
the talks at Geneva. Unless the Soviet 
Union recedes from this position it is 
quite apparent that no agreement can 
be entered into. 
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I hope that this letter, written by dis- 
tinguished Americans who are vitally 
concerned about the threat of nuclear 
war, will be seriously considered by the 
Soviet Union. The stakes are high, and 
it would indeed be tragic if a test ban 
agreement could not be arrived at due 
to dogmatic and inflexible positions by 
the participants. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AN OPEN LETTER TO CHAIRMAN KHRUSHCHEV 


DEAR CHAIRMAN KHRUSHCHEV: This organ- 
ization has been active in the United States 
in advocating a cessation of nuclear testing 
and in seeking agreements to put an end to 
the arms race. 

You have said that the Soviet Union would 
like to agree on a first step toward elimi- 
nating the threat of a runaway arms race. 
In this connection, you have called for a 
treaty banning further nuclear weapons 
testing. 

In particular, you have called attention 
to the fact that continued testing of nuclear 
weapons by France is a definite barrier to 
effective agreement. 

We agree. 

But there is another barrier to agreement. 
The Soviet representatives at Geneva, after 
previously agreeing to a one-man executive, 
have now proposed a three-man council to 
administer the inspection system for a nu- 
clear-testing ban. According to the Soviet 
proposal, the members of this council would 
consist of a representative of the Commu- 
nist bloc, one from the West, and a neutral. 
Each would have a veto over inspections 
or any of the operations of the council. 

We believe that such a three-man council, 
operating with a veto, cancels out the very 
purpose of control. 

American public opinion, in our view, 
would not and should not support any 
agreements to suspend nuclear testing if 
the inspection system rested on a veto. 

In the United States, the test ban talks 
at Geneva are regarded as the proving 
ground for good intentions. What happens 
in Geneva is regarded as a key to any hopes 
of progress toward effective disarmament. 

In the past the Soviet Union made con- 
cessions at the Geneva talks indicating a 
desire for agreement. 

The purpose of this letter, therefore, is to 
emphasize the importance attached by Amer- 
icans to an inspected ban on nuclear ex- 
plosions, and to express the hope that the 
Soviet Union will reconsider, modify, or 
withdraw its present proposal without delay. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE PICKETT, 
NoRMAN COUSINS, 
Cochairmen, National Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy. 





FARM CREDIT EMERGENCY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent months this country has been 
faced with a wide variety of economic 
disruptions, Literally millions of words 
have been expended on various aspects 
of this highly unfortunate situation. 
Fortunately, as the President noted yes- 
terday, significant improvement has 
been noted during the past several 
weeks, particularly in our rising level 
of industrial production. 

However, one aspect of this economic 
Picture which remains a serious prob- 
lem is the credit emergency facing the 
average farmer. Although this crisis 
has been growing for years, it has re- 
Ceived little notice by the general pub- 
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lic, and the fundamental reasons for 
this emergency are generally not under- 
stood. Now the situation is critical. 
Many farmers simply cannot secure the 
loans they need to continue in business. 
Private lenders find farm operating, 
farm ownership, and soil and water 
conservation loans unattractive. The 
Farmers Home  Administration—the 
Federal agency charged with providing 
loans under such circumstances—is un- 
able to assist these credit-starved farm- 
ers. Why? All funds available to the 
FHA have been exhausted for months. 

Even though FHA funds were ex- 
hausted well before the end of fiscal 
1961, the Department of Agriculture has 
not requested an increase in loan au- 
thorizations for 1962. Since a great 
backlog of loan applications currently 
exists, it is likely that another credit 
shortage will develop even more rapidly 
in the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. President, to highlight this sit- 
uation further, I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement on the farm credit 
emergency recently filed with the Agri- 
culture Appropriations Subcommittee be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
BEFORE THE SENATE AGRICULTURE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS SUBCOMMITTEE ON FUNDS FOR 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION, FISCAL 
Year 1962 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to include in the 
record a statement on the farm credit emer- 
gency facing our farming population from 
coast to coast. Of course, I am intimately 
aware of the situation in Minnesota and I 
know that unless some relief is forthcoming 
in the coming fiscal year, the plight of the 
family farmer in my State will be a very 
grave one. 

But this is not merely a localized condi- 
tion. From coast to coast, farmers are un- 
able to obtain necessary credit because 
Farmers Home Administration funds are ex- 
hausted and private lenders will not assume 
increased obligations at interest rates which 
farmers can afford. I am including in this 
statement a table indicating by States the 
applications for initial operating and farm 
ownership loans for fiscal 1961 through April 
30, 1961. On that date FHA had 16,238 appli- 
cations on hand which could not be proc- 
essed due to a lack of available funds. As 
of March 31, 1961, FHA also had on hand 633 
applications for soil and water conservation 
loans. It is clear that this substantial back- 
log in each category will consume most of the 
1962 funds before the year is half over. 

This emergency has been coming for a 
number of years. It results from a number 
of conditions over which the family farmer 
has no control. It is time we reexamined the 
reasons for this shortage of farm credit. It 
is time we moved to provide an adequate 
remedy. 

The amount of capital that a farmer needs 
in order to stay in business today is stagger- 
ing. Farm production expenses have risen 
from $6 billion to $26 billion in the last 20 
years. Production expenses per farm have 
climbed from $1,063 to $5,794 over that same 
period. In other words, since 1940 farmers 
production expenses have increased 600 per- 
cent. The average value of productive as- 
sets per farm has also risen from $6,094 in 
1940 to $34,648 in 1960, nearly another six- 
fold increase. 

What accounts for these dramatic in- 
creases? D these years the farmer 
mechanized his operations; he adopted a va- 
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riety of new farming techniques. While 
every American takes pride in the great pro- 
ductivity of our agricultural plant, we must 
also recognize that this technological revolu- 
tion on the farm has radically increased the 
average farmers credit problems. 

The cost of modernizing this operation has 
placed the average farmer heavily in debt. 
If he had any financial reserves, the cost- 
price squeeze has often wiped them out. 
Thousands of farmers face a need for con- 
tinuing operations that eat up huge amounts 
of capital before they return a dime. Thou- 
sands face a need for further expansion of 
their operations, for further improvements, 
and for replacement of worn-out equipment. 
The financial condition of the family farmer 
has deteriorated to the point where many no 
longer have the equities or the margin of 
profit required to obtain adequate conven- 
tional financing to meet these needs. 

The Farmers Home Administration was 
created to help farmers in difficult credit 
situations such as I have described. But 
now we find that FHA also lacks the lending 
resources to help the distressed family 
farmer. For example, take the operating 
loan funds. These are the funds used to 
buy equipment, livestock, fertilizer, and 
similar operating needs. The $232 million 
provided for this year is exhausted and it 
has been gone for some time. Yet $232 mil- 
lion is the budget estimate for next year. 
Since the current backlog has been esti- 
mated at $20 million, I suggest that $300 
million is the minimum amount needed for 
fiscal 1962. 

Even this figure might prove to be insuffi- 
cient. I believe if farmers knew they could 
count upon obtaining the credit they needed 
from FHA, and if they knew this in the 
summer and fall, they would request sub- 
stantially more than the present budget 
estimates. And these would be farmers to 
whom loans could be soundly made, who 
should stay on their farms, and who cannot 
get credit from other conventional sources. 

A similar situation applies to farm owner- 
skip loan funds. These funds are used to 
develop farms, to enlarge farms, to acquire 
farms, and to refinance debts. The 1962 
budget provides $31.9 million for farm owner- 
ship loans, the same amount as 1961. But 
this money was gone before the year was 
half over. If the entire amount could have 
been allocated among the States according 
to need, the $31.9 million would have been 
gone even sooner. At present there exists 
an authorized limit of $50 million for owner- 
ship loans. Surely this amount should be 
provided for 1962. If legislation now being 
considered is enacted to remove this $50 
million ceiling, higher amounts should be 
seriously considered. 

The current backlog of soil and water 
conservation loans is $3.5 million. The 1961 
appropriation, $3 million, is again proposed 
for 1962. 

Although the soil and water conservation 
loan program is relatively new, it has made 
an outstanding record. As farmers become 
better acquainted with the program, it is 
reasonable to expect increased requests for 
funds. I, for one, know of few situations 
offering more worthwhile investment oppor- 
tunities than soil and water conservation. 
I recommend a minimum of $15 million be 
provided in this category. 

Farmers are currently using $25 billion of 
Government credit from a number of sources. 
From this perspective, the funds requested 
by the Farmers Home Administration are 
sma‘! indeed. Moreover, the FHA loans go 
tu. family farmers and they go to those 
farmers most in need. The good they will 
do is far greater than the level of funds re- 
quired to do an adequate job. I must also 
emphasize these funds will be repaid. The 
losses on previous loans are negligible. 

This is a critical situation. If we can’t 
help our family farmers get the funds they 
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need to continue their operations, we in- 
vite the multiplication of other problems. 
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disappearance of the family farm. Unem- 
ployment, poverty, delinquency, and crime 


Our urban crisis is directly linked to the will grow as farmer after farmer leaves the 
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soil and joins the ranks of those out of work, 
out of hope, and out of faith, 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FARMERS Home ADMINISTRATION 


Applications for initial operating and farm ownership loans, 1961 fiscal year through Apr. 30 
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LATIN AMERICAN REACTION TO 
CUBAN SITUATION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, as time 
goes on, the wisdom of the President of 
the United States in supporting the ex- 
change of Cuban prisoners for tractors 
through a privately organized committee 
becomes more and more apparent. 
Equally apparent is the futility of the 
Republican opposition to this move. I 
say in all fairness I do not refer to all 
Republicans, but only to a group which 
has attacked the President bitterly on 
the floor during the last few days. 

The New York Times of Sunday con- 
tained a heartening story based on a 
careful survey of Latin American reac- 
tion to the President’s proposal and that 
of the distinguished committee headed 
by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Mr. Walter 
Reuther, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower. I 
think the result, in good will throughout 
Latin America for the United States of 
America, by reason of the proposed ex- 
change, has been one of the most heart- 
ening things that has happened in re- 
cent weeks. We did suffer a setback in 
connection with the Cuban invasion, but 
this proposed exchange of prisoners for 
tractors is rehabilitating our position in 
Latin America in a way that no other 
recent act has done. 

I heartily commend the President and 
the members of the committee for their 
courage in taking up this most worth- 
while venture. 





MEMORIAL DAY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Memorial Day, 1961, holds a special sig- 
nificance for Americans and is the ideal 
time for all of us to pause for a moment 


and renew our pledge of allegiance to 
this Nation and the millions of her citi- 
zens who have made the supreme sacri- 
fice in the cause of freedom. 

This Memorial Day is especially sig- 
nificant because it comes at a period in 
our history when the United States is 
faced with more challenges, and, at the 
same time, more opportunities for 
achievement than ever before. 

Americans have trod together a crisis- 
strewn path since Memorial Day, 1960. 
We have shared a restless and uncertain 
peace during the last 12 months. We 
have linked hands, hearts, and deter- 
mination in the face of many provoca-~ 
tions and threats from forces bent on 
destroying our way of life and stealing 
from us the freedoms and rights we en- 
joy as Americans. 

Peace in the world is what we all hope 
for. The right to remain freemen in 
a democratic society is what we will all 
fight for, and if necessary, die for, as 
did those millions of valiant Americans 
to whom we pay tribute on Memorial 
Day. 

Mr. President, tomorrow is the day 
when many Members of the Senate and 
many other governmental officials all 
over the Nation will be aiding citizens 
in many villages, towns, cities, and com- 
munities in paying tribute to the valor 
of Americans of past generations. I 
should like for us to pause a moment 
to remember that our President will be 
leaving tomorrow in his quest for free- 
dom, peace, and security, not merely for 
the people of the United States, but also 
for all men everywhere. I know that 
as we pause, tomorrow will be not merely 
another holiday, but a day of rededica- 
tion for Americans. I think the Presi- 
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dent takes with him on his trip the best 
wishes of all Americans that from these 
conferences and from the great task he 
has set for himself will come a more 
secure, a freer, and safer America, as 
well as a safer free world. 

And so, on Memorial Day, 1961, I ask 
all Americans to join with me in a pledge 
to work harder than hard and longer 
than long and with a new vigor to pro- 
mote the principles of freedom and de- 
mocracy throughout the world. 

I personally shall have the privilege 
of visiting tomorrow with the Maryland 
Civil War Centennial Commission on 
the battlefield of Antietam, at which 
Texas regiments served east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and engaged in battle in Sep- 
tember of 1862. It was Hood’s Brigade 
of Texans, from my own State, which 
participated in the great struggle that 
day at Antietam, or Sharpsburg which 
saw more men lose their lives than in any 
other single day of the great Civil War, 
which so bled this country. It was that 
brigade which reached the deepest pene- 
tration of the Union lines, and a young 
lieutenant from my own hometown of 
Tyler, Tex., named Robert Gaston, made 
the deepest penetration into the Union 
lines. He was killed there, and his body 
was found farther inside the Union lines 
than any other Confederate soldier. As 
a tribute to his courage, instead of bury- 
ing him in a multiple grave with the 
other soldiers, the Union boys in blue 
dug a separate hero’s grave for him, in 
which he was buried alone. Such was 
the tribute valor paid to valor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
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recognized an additional 2 minutes to 
make a statement on the cold war GI bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered’ 





THE COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the plight of the cold war veteran and 
the difficulties these young Americans 
face in readjusting to civilian life are 
made clear in a letter I have received 
from Mr. Roger W. Irving, supervisor of 
the institutional approval program of 
veterans’ education for the State of 
Tllinois. 

Mr. Irving’s letter gives some irrefuta- 
ble reasons for enactment of S. 349, the 
Cold War GI bill for veterans serving in 
the Armed Forces after January 31, 1955, 
a bill which is cosponsored by the pres- 
ent occupant of the chair [Mr. MEeEtT- 
CALF] and 37 other Members of the Sen- 
ate with me. 

Mr. Irving’s letter is dated May 25, 
1961, and was received by me on Satur- 
day, May 27. Itis up to date, and shows 
the present plight of the cold war vet- 
erans. 

Mr. Irving’s letter reads: 

We get calls from veterans who are in need 
of economic assistance to complete their 
daily educational or training goals. These 
men are presently faced with returning to a 
society which increasingly emphasizes skilled 
and technically trained employees. I have 
noted that men looking for jobs constantly 
advertise in our larger newspapers, and they 
stipulate that they are draft-exempt, which 
certainly points up the seriousness of the 
present situation. 


As the President knows, those men fac- 
ing the draft usually cannot obtain em- 
ployment. It is a system of enforced 
service in the military in more ways than 
one. They are forced to enter service 
because they are unemployable with 
their military obligation unfulfilled. 
These men, coming out of the service, 
having lost over 2 years each are placed 
in competition with those who did not 
serve and who have gotten seniority by 
not serving. The 45 percent who 
did serve are discriminated against by 
our society, and will continue to be so 
unfairly discriminated against until 
the bill is enacted giving them readjust- 
ment rights. 

I wish to point out that the original 
GI bills were not enacted as a bonus or 
reward bills. They were written as re- 
adjustment bills. They state that their 
purpose was to enable veterans to re- 
adjust to civilian life, and that read- 
justment to civilian life is as important 
to a cold war veteran as it is to a shoot- 
ing war veteran. 

Mr. Irving’s letter continues: 

If S. 349 should become law, most certainly 
& great many of the returning servicemen 
would use these educational benefits to ob- 
tain a higher education. However, we must 
never lose sight of the value of increased 
training below the collegiate and university 
level. Not all of our citizens are either eco- 
nomically able or intellectually capable of 
training in higher institutions; yet many 
could becomes excellent mechanics, drafts- 
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men, and technicians if given the oppor- 
tunity. 


I point out in this connection that only 
50 percent of the veterans who go to 
school go to universities. The remainder 
become the technicians that are so nec- 
essary to American industry. It is a seri- 
ous situation if the young Americans 
who meet our military needs in a time of 
extreme crisis in the world are not pro- 
vided with a readjustment program that 
will help them regain the time lost in 
military service. If these cold war vet- 
erans are to continue to help this Nation 
grow stronger in the face of many chal- 
lenges, they must receive the education 
and training the times demand. 

Because Mr. Irving’s letter points out 
in such clear terms the urgent need for 
the cold war GI bill, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Springfield, Ill., May 25, 1961. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Chairman, Senate Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: We, in Illinois, 
would like to extend our congratulations and 
our sincere thanks to you for the unyielding 
efforts which you have made in behalf of the 
extension of legislation which would grant 
educational benefits to all those servicemen 
who have been in the Armed Forces since 
January 31, 1955. 

We get daily calls from veterans who are in 
need of economic assistance to complete their 
educational or training goals. No one is 
more aware than you of the manner in which 
the passage of S. 349 would alleviate the 
economic hardships faced by the present 
homecoming veterans. These men are pres- 
ently faced with returning to a society which 
increasingly emphasizes skilled and techni- 
cally trained employees. I have noted that 
men looking for jobs constantly advertise 
in our larger newspapers, and they stipulate 
that they are “draft exempt,” which cer- 
tainly points up the seriousness of the 
present situation. 

If S. 349 should become law, most certainly 
@ great many of the returning servicemen 
would use these educational benefits to ob- 
tain a higher education. However, we must 
never lose sight of the value of increased 
training below the collegiate and university 
level. Not all of our citizens are either eco- 
nomically able or intellectually capable of 
training in higher institutions, yet many 
could become excellent mechanics, drafts- 
men, and technicians if given the opportu- 
nity. 

I realize that you are in complete sym- 
pathy with these problems, however, we, in 
Illinois, again wish to thank you for the ef- 
forts which you have extended in behalf of 
our cold war veterans. 

Sincerely, 
ROGER W. IRVING, 
Supervisor, Institutional Approval 
Program for Veterans’ Education. 





TEXAS ELECTION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the re- 
sults of the special election on Saturday 
for U.S. Senator in Texas should not go 
unnoticed on the Senate floor today. 
The election of Joun Tower as the first 
Republican U.S. Senator from the great 
State of Texas since reconstruction days 
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is a great achievement by a dedicated 
young American who persevered over 
great odds against a Democrat of great 
wealth. It represents the beginning of a 
real two-party system in what has here- 
tofore been referred to as “the solid 
south.” This is a healthy sign for 
American politics. We know that when 
one party is in power for too long, abuses 
of that power usually occur. The great 
Southern States of our country have, I 
believe, been hampered in their prog- 
ress because of the nonexistence of a 
two-party system within their borders. 
It is well known that most southern 
Democrats are Jeffersonian Democrats 
who do not subscribe to the fiscal policies 
and centralized Federal Government 
policies of the National Democratic 
Party. Their political philosophy, espe- 
cially.on these points, is much nearer 
that of the Republican Party. 

With the election of Joun Tower to 
the U.S. Senate, these loyal Americans— 
the Jeffersonian Democrats—may have 
hope that in the Republican Party they 
will find the principles of sound govern- 
ment which they believe in carried out by 
the election of Republicans from their 
States. The people of Texas are to be 
congratulated for their foresight and 
courage. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I was very greatly interested in hearing 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa tell 
us what Democrats in Texas believe. I 
am constrained to believe that had he 
campaigned in Texas, or had he been 
a Member of this body longer, he would 
have been very cautious about telling 
what members of an opposite party be- 
lieve in a State far removed from his 
own. 

I point out that there is really no 
national significance in this selection, ex- 
cept I agree with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Iowa when he said that Sen- 
ator-elect TOWER was a very vigorous and 
able campaigner. 

There was more danger pointed up 
by this campaign to many Senators than 
the issue of Democrats and Republicans. 
There was a young man opposing an 
older man. Tower is 35; Senator Biak- 
LEY is 62. That is the biggest danger 
posed to the Senate by this election; 
youth versus age. 

Furthermore, Senator-elect Tower un- 
dertook a very energetic and aggressive 
campaign. I do not detract from the 
energy and fire which he put into it. 
The fact that he won is largely a per- 
sonal tribute to him, and to his person- 
ality, rather than to any Texas expres- 
sion on national issues. 

I do point out that the total vote cast 
in the election that was held on Satur- 
day in Texas, according to the last re- 
turns, was less than 900,000 votes. The 
votes of both candidates added together 
were fewer than Senator-elect Tower 
alone received running for the Senate 
last November in Texas. He received 
926,000 votes last November as a can- 
didate for U.S. Senator in Texas against 
Senator JoHNsoN’s 1,305,000. The fact 
is that both candidates denounced the 
new President and the New Frontier, 
and with no candidate supporting the 
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national Democratic Party, the Demo- 
crats did not go to the polls and vote. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Reserving the right to 
object—and I will not object—I would 
like an opportunity when the minute is 
concluded to interrogate my brother 
from Texas for a moment or so. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I shall be glad 
to yield for that interrogation. 

Mr. President, I point out that in the 
election of 1960 Vice President Nixon 
received 1,121,000 votes in Texas, several 
hundred thousand more than both can- 
didates combined received on Saturday. 

President Kennedy received 1,167,000 
votes in Texas in November 1960. In 
the general election of 1952 Gov. Adlai 
Stevenson received 969,000 in Texas, 
while President Eisenhower received 
1,102,000. So if the votes of Senators 
TOWER and BLAKLEY are added, both can- 
didates received together last Saturday 
fewer votes than the losing candidate 
normally receives when a normal number 
of people come to the polls to vote in a 
presidential election in Texas. 

There are over 5 million adult Texans. 
This year more than 2 million Texans 
had paid their poll taxes. Yet the cam- 
paign simply did not bring the Demo- 
cratic voters to the polls, and approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 Democratic voters did 
not vote, as contrasted with the total of 
fewer than 900,000, both Republicans 
and Democrats, who did vote. 

Polls show that the popularity of 
President Kennedy is at an alltime high 
in Texas. A recent Gallup poll showed 
a popularity of over 80 percent. There- 
fore, the great majority of Democrats, 
having no candidate who would cam- 
paign on a platform to support the Presi- 
dent and the Democratic Party, decided 
they had no one to vote for. That is 
the long and short of the Texas election. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. 
I have yielded the floor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Sen- 
ator’s time has again expired. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask for 1 minute. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a brief comment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, first, the 
Senator from Iowa be given 3 minutes 
to reply. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in reply 
to my friend from Texas, all I should 
like to say is that the figures he has 
presented, I am afraid, have been pre- 
sented in a manner which would cast 
reflection upon the intelligence of the 


However, 
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people of the State of Texas. All I was 
trying to do was to compliment him and 
his people in Texas on their intelligence, 
and I am sorry that he has seen fit to 
use figures to try to detract from the 
intelligence of the people of Texas, either 
in voting for Mr. Tower, or in staying 
away from the polls so that Mr. TowER 
could be elected. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to make 
this comment. I agree completely with 
everything that the Senator from Iowa 
has said, but I also agree with everything 
that the Senator from Texas has said. 
Why do we not leave it at that? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wholly disagree with what both the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLarK] have said about the intelligence 
of the people of Texas. I think that the 
voters of Texas are as intelligent as 
voters anywhere else in the world. I 
object to the Senators’ reflections on the 
people of my State. The Democrats 
who believed in a Democratic program 
had no opportunity to show their belief 
through voting, and I think it no ad- 
verse reflection on their intelligence 
that they did not vote. There was no 
way they could vote and vote for the 
President’s medical care program. There 
was no way by which they could vote 
and show their support of the Presi- 
dent’s farm program. Both candidates 
were opposed to that program. There 
was no way by which they could vote for 
the President’s program of Federal aid 
to education. Both candidates opposed 
that program. What could they do? 
They were caught in a dilemma. Itisa 
reflection on the intelligence of the as- 
tute people of my State to say that the 
outcome reflects on the intelligence of a 
people who are politically conscious and 
aware. They were using as high an 
order of political intelligence in deciding 
whether or not to vote, as any electors 
do anywhere in deciding how to vote 
once inside the polling place. 

They were disappointed people, be- 
cause they had no opportunity to vote 
for a party whose policies met with the 
approval of a majority of the Democrats 
in Texas. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. How did it happen 
that they were placed in that dilemma? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. They’ were 
placed in that dilemma because there 
were four Democratic candidates who 
received 50.5 percent of the vote, and 
there were two candidates, opposed to 
the President, who received 49.5 percent 
of the vote. The 49.5 percent vote was 
split two ways, and the 50.5 percent 
vote was split four ways. 

Mr. MILLER. Apparently the peo- 
ple of Texas made a little slip, in that 
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they slipped away from intelligence in 
the primary campaign—— 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No, no. 

Mr. MILLER. And then they reverted 
to their intelligence during the final 
election. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. There was no 
slip in the intelligence of the people. 
The politicians were so anxious to get 
this seat in the Senate, that 70 ran for 
it. It was an overcrowded race. There 
was no reflection at all in the election 
on the intelligence of the people. 

I would not say anything to detract 
from the victory of the successful can- 
didate, the very energetic new Senator, 
a@ very popular young man. It was a 
personal victory on his part. Many peo- 
ple of Texas vote on the basis of the 
personality of the candidate, without 
regard to parties or platforms. Senator 
ToOwER received many votes on his per- 
sonality alone. I would not detract one 
bit from the victory of this young, ener- 
getic man. He had a great disadvan- 
tage in having the Republican Party 
label hung around his neck, and he over- 
came that disadvantage. He won a 
great personal victory, and I would not 
wish to detract from his success. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
should like to sustain the Senator from 
Texas with reference to the intelligence 
of the people of Texas. As he said, the 
election shows that the people are very 
intelligent, in that they do not bother 
to go to the polls when they do not have 
a choice. It seems to me that the re- 
sult is a mark of intelligence rather 
than of a lack of intelligence. As I 
read the reports of the campaign, the 
Republican candidate was a stronger ad- 
vocate of the record which had been 
made by the Democratic incumbent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First of all I would 
tell my able friend from Texas that I am 
one of those citizens who salute Texas. 
I salute and recognize the great things 
that Texans have accomplished in all 
their unique and intrepid history. Asa 
matter of fact, as I have told my friend 
from Texas, my beloved mother was born 
in his State. I know something about 
the independence and courage and abil- 
ity of the people of Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for just a moment? 

Mr. KUCHEL. How can I dissuade 
myself from yielding when a Texan asks 
me to yield. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I consider it a 
great honor to say this to the Senator 
from California, and I hope he will not 
be embarrassed in his home State by 
what I am about to say. However, I 
must inform the Senate that the Sen- 
ator from California is descended from 
one member of a small, gallant force of 
47 men, under Lt. Dick Dowling, who 
held the Sabine Pass in Texas in Sep- 
tember of 1863 in a battle against a Un- 
ion force composed of a fleet of gunboats 
and transports and about 4,500 men. 
This small force of 49 sank and cap- 
tured several of the gunboats, and drove 
the remaining Union fleet into the Gulf 
of Mexico in disorderly retreat. Dick 
Dowling’s 47 Irishmen, they were called. 
I do not know whether the grandfather 
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of the Senator from California was an 
Irishman, but he was a captain, Confed- 
erate States of America, and member of 
that gallant little band in that little mud 
fort that sank gunboats and captured 
hundreds of the invading Union forces 
and drove the rest of them and their fleet 
back into the Gulf of Mexico, in one of 
the most brilliant actions against naval 
forces in the Civil War. Jefferson Davis 
and the Confederate Congress paid a spe- 
cial tribute to the Sabine Pass defenders, 
and the people of Texas struck a silver 
medal for each of the defenders, the only 
medal so struck in the Confederacy dur- 
ing the Civil War for a group of Con- 
federate soldiers. I compliment the 
Senator on his distinguished ancestor, 
and his contribution to history. 

Mr.KUCHEL. Iam overwhelmed and 
Tam grateful, and on behalf of my illus- 
trious forebear, my grandfather, the late 
Capt. George Henry Bailey—— 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Of the Confed- 
erate States of America. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Of the Confederate 
States of America—on his behalf, too, I 
thank my friend from Texas. 

Now, Mr. President, as I was going to 
say, on Saturday an election was held in 
Texas. All I know of it is that the Re- 
publican won and the Democrat lost. 
In this Chamber, with those of us on 
this side constituting a minority, it is 
going to be a pleasant situation in the 
Senate to take just one chair from the 
side of this great majority, represented 
by my friend, the acting majority leader, 
and move it over to this side. Whatever 
factors go into the election and the de- 
feat of a candidate for the U.S. Senate, 
the fact remains that it is in the interest 
of American government to have two 
strong vigorous political parties repre- 
sented in the Senate to debate the issues 
which confront us. 

It is perfectly natural that there are 
ideological cleavages which occasionally 
divide us on this side of the aisle, and 
Iam sure my friends on the Democratic 
side recognize also that there is that 
same kind of cleavage on their side of 
the aisle, in the nuances of political 
beliefs. 

This is a moment of rejoicing by the 
Republicans in the Senate and by my 
party in the Nation. Whatever may have 
contributed to the decision last Satur- 
day in the great State of Texas, and after 
all the explanations about it which will 
long be forthcoming, the fact remains 
that a Republican U.S. Senator was 
elected from that great State this past 
weekend for the first time since the days 
of reconstruction. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to address my 
remarks to the Senator from California. 
The Senator said the election of Senator 
TOWER was a cause for rejoicing by Re- 
Publicans, The Senator knows I come 
from a State which has a majority of 
almost 3 to 1 Democrats. It was a cause 
of great rejoicing in my State, too. I 
have received calls and letters and tele- 
grams from many Democrats, who have 
congratulated me, for some unknown 
reason, on the election of Senator Tower. 
I think it is a cause for national re- 
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joicing. I would say to the Senator from 
Texas that I hope the Democratic Party 
will persist in the folly of believing that 
the vote in Texas does not mean any- 
thing. If they will do that, we will move 
a great many of the chairs over to this 
side of the aisle. So I would advise them 
to keep on thinking that the elections 
like the one in Texas do not mean any- 
thing. They do mean something. 

Mr. HUMPHREY obtained the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am not con- 
strained to believe that there is any ban 
on the election of Democratic Senators in 
the State of Maryland any more than 
there is on great rejoicing in Maryland 
when Republicans are elected in their 
State. 

If there is any feeling there against 
Democratic Senators—I hope the Sen- 
ator from Maryland will pardon my 
statement, because I do not wish to seem 
immodest—I am not aware of it, because 
I have been invited by Marylanders to 
varticipate in the Memorial Day cere- 
monies at Antietam tomorrow, and I 
have been told that that will be the larg- 
est Memorial Day meeting in Maryland 
tomorrow. 

Mr. BUTLER. I congratulate the Sen- 
ator from Texas. The two things are 
entirely consistent. Marylanders know 
a good man when they see one. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am grateful 
to the Senator from Maryland for his 
extremely kind remarks. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
should like to add a bit of political bene- 
diction to the sermonizing this morning. 
It seems to me the lesson which has been 
assigned for Democrats to learn—and I 
lay no claim to expertise on this sub- 
ject—is that the Republicans have a 
moment of joy now and then; and any- 
thing we can do to help in that respect 
is agreeable to me. 

It seems to me, first, that the Demo- 
crats had better learn how to unite. 
They surely did not learn much about 
that in the primaries. Second, if a 
Democratic candidate expects to be vic- 
torious, I suggest that he support the 
President of the United States and the 
program which the President has set 
forth as the administration’s program. 
This is, in my opinion, a very popular 
and also constructive way to conduct a 
campaign. Third, I suggest that the 
Democratic candidate support the Dem- 
ocratic platform. Fourth, I suggest 
that the people be given a choice. Those 
are my suggestions for Democratic suc- 
cess. 

We shall look forward to welcoming 
this new moment of joy into the Repub- 
lican ranks. 





THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN 
CONFERENCE 
Mr. GORE. Mr. President, one of the 
basic questions for determination in the 
forthcoming meeting between President 
Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev is 
whether the Russian Premier is willing 
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to engage responsibly in international 
cooperation. A case in point is the nu- 
clear weapons test conference which has 
been underway in Geneva for more than 
2% years. This conference has now ar- 
rived at the primary question of the 
willingness or unwillingness of the Rus- 
sians to accept a reliable inspection sys- 
tem to verify compliance with the terms 
of any agreement reached. This, in turn, 
relates to the secrecy of the Soviet so- 
ciety and advantages this gives them in 
military, paramilitary, and propaganda 
activities. 

Unless the Russians will accept inspec- 
tion to verify their compliance with an 
agreement on nuclear explosions, then 
little hope is left that they will accept the 
vastly more complicated system of in- 
spection necessary for general disarma- 
ment. 

Myr. President, on April 8, 1961, I cabled 
President Kennedy from Geneva my as- 
sessment of this issue. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a declassified version of the 
cablegram. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the cablegram was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Apri 8, 1961. 

The U.S.S.R. delegate to the Test Ban 
Conference on Nuclear Weapons has de- 
manded a veto of all decisions and opera- 
tions of any verification and control body 
that may be agreed upon. This veto would 
include even all details of the budget for 
such an organization. There is substantial 
evidence—both corroborative and accumula- 
tive—that this is a high-level Communist 
policy decision and related to their concerted 
attack upon the U.N. This evidence includes 
the statement by Gromyko to McCloy. I 
recommend that the President and Macmil- 
lan consider the advisability of requiring a 
resolution of this demand for a veto before 
going ahead with what clearly appears to be 
a prolonged stali on the part of the U.S.S.R. 
regarding detailed negotiations. Why not 
call their hand now on this question of a 
veto? This demand was presented on the 
first day of the resumed conference. It was 
presented prior to the presentation of the 
proposals of the West. It could not have 
been done lightly. Maybe we should have 
regarded it as an estoppel there, but it seems 
pointless to proceed in negotiating on de- 
tails if this is a firm position by the U.S.S.R. 
Such a provision would not only render a 
test treaty unworkable, unreliable, and un- 
acceptable, it would be a clear precedent for 
an abortive conference on disarmament and 
would strengthen the U.S.S.R. attack on the 
U.N. 

I have been happy to see the closest United 
Kingdom-United States teamwork that I 
have yet observed at this conference. These 
negotiations should not, in my view, be per- 
mitted to drag and merge with a wider up- 
coming conference on disarmament. This is 
particularly true if the veto demand is un- 
resolved. 





THE PASSING OF THE OLD SENATE 
SUBWAY 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
Thursday the majority leader made a 
short announcement on the Senate floor 
which should have been received with 
sadness by every Member of this body. 
It was a simple statement that attracted 
no attention in the press and probably 
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very little here on Capitol Hill. I quote 
his statement in its entirety: 

Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senate, I announce that one of the old 
trolleys in the old tunnel will continue in 
operation until at least the end of the 
present session. 


This announcement signals the end of 
the line for one of the most stable, reli- 
able, and popular institutions on Capitol 
Hill. These remarkable old cars have 
seen a lot of history made in the Con- 
gress. They have performed their func- 
tion well, and I, for one, am saddened 
and depressed to see them replaced. 

I shall long remember with pleasure 
the swift, silent manner in which they 
conveyed me to and from the old office 
building. There was a minimum of fric- 
tion and noise as they responded to the 
operator’s gentle manipulation of the 
lever. There was an intimate comara- 
derie among the Members as they piled 
into or out of the open seats unhindered 
by doors or other obstacles arbitrarily 
barring the way. In short, these old cars 
were soothing to the jangled nerves and 
put the Members of this body in a 
friendly and amicable frame of mind 
when they arrived to do battle over the 
Nation’s business. 

Mr. President, I considered for some 
time introducing a resolution which 
would have insured continuation of the 
old system and disposition of the new 
one. I even went so far as to draw up a 
resolution which I thought was appro- 
priate to the situation. However, since 
I am a realist and have participated in 
the legislative processes of the Senate 
for some time, I was forced to admit that 
my resolution had little or no chance of 
passage and that it would have been a 
waste of scarce tax money to introduce it 
and have it printed in proper form. 

In order to make my views known on 
the demise of our old subway system, I 
ask unanimous consent to have the reso- 
lution I prepared printed in the body of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp following my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Whereas the Senate is a unique institution 
among legislative bodies of the world and 

@ unique transportation system in 
keeping with the character of the Senate; 
and 

Whereas in this era of rapid destruction of 
established traditions and values, it behooves 
us to preserve those institutions which have 
proven themselves with the passage of time; 
and 


Whereas the members of the United States 
Senate, their staffs and visitors to the U. S. 
Capitol have been transported swiftly and 
comfortably by an efficient subway car sys- 
tem for forty-five years; and 

Whereas these ancient subway cars have 
become an institution of the Senate and have 
been trusted servants of the Congress and the 
general public; and 

Whereas a new system of inferior convey- 
ances is being foisted upon the Senate and 
the public as a substitute for these remark- 
able vehicles; and 

Whereas these creations are ungainly, un- 
=e, unpopular and unpredictable; 
an 

Whereas it is suspected that the irritable, 
testy, acrimonious atmosphere prevailing in 
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the Senate this session is in part induced by 
the jolting, jarring, nerve-racking ride to the 
Senatorial Chamber provided by the new sub- 
way cars; and 

Whereas the new subway system cost the 
American taxpayers several millions of dol- 
lars; and 

Whereas the new subway cars have created 
an additional expense burden on Senators 
for frequent repairs to their wives’ coiffures; 
and 

Whereas all Senators need more exercise 
to keep their minds and bodies in proper 
condition for arduous night sessions, early 
breakfasts with constituents, and making 
difficult voting decisions, and use of the old 
subway system would require more exercise 
on the part of Senators with suites in the 
New Senate Office Building; and 

Whereas the United States Senate should 
frankly admit that it has made a monstrous 
mistake and return to the tried and true old 
subway system: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That (a) there is 
hereby created a select committee of the 
Senate to be known as the Save Our Subway 
Committee to be composed of five Senators 
appointed by the Vice President. 

(b) This committee shall take immediate 
steps to insure continued operation of the 
traditional subway cars between the Old 
Senate Office Building and the Capitol. 

(c) The committee will also take such 
steps as are necessary to discontinue the new 
subway system and dispose of the subway 
cars and related equipment as expeditious- 
ly as possible. In disposing of such cars and 
equipment the committee may enter into 
negotiations with: 

(1) Disneyland; 

(2) Coney Island; 

(3) Any other public or privately owned 
amusement park; 

(4) Moscow (U.S.S.R.) Subway Authority. 

The committee will make every effort to 
recoup as much of the taxpayers’ money 
from such sale as possible. 

(d) The committee will study ways for 
efficient utilization of the space in the 
abandoned subway tunnels. Among uses to 
be studied it shall consider, but not be 
limited to, the following possibilities: 

(A) Rental of office space to Members of 
the House of Representatives; 

(B) Partitioning of the space for use as 
senatorial refuges from job seekers; 

(C) Additional parking space for congres- 
sional employees. 

(e) The committee shall report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Senate by 
January 31, 1962. 


CASTRO, POLITICAL PRISONERS, 
AND TRACTORS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
shall not yield to any Senator during the 
statement I am about to make. At the 
conclusion of my remarks, I shall be 
happy to yield for questions. 

Mr. President, in the annals of con- 
temporary dictatorships, few incidents 
have so shocked the world and few inci- 
dents have so solidified public opinion 
against a dictator as has the Castro pro- 
posal to exchange the lives of political 
prisoners for American tractors. The 
outburst of editorial comment against 
this cruel proposal is unprecedented in 
terms of the condemnation of a chief of 
state. 

While some persons in America have 
been content to wring their hands and 
cry “blackmail,” others have moved with 
purpose and direction to call the Cuban 
dictator’s bluff and to save lives. In so 
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doing, a new unity of purpose is being 
forged among the free nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. No one act has 
before so fully crystallized the public 
opinion of the Western Hemisphere upon 
a single issue as has the Cuban dicta- 
tor’s incredible proposal to trade politica] 
prisoners for tractors. Castro has made 
a singular diplomatic blunder. In the 
New York Times’ compilation of the re- 
action of the Latin American press, it 
was stated as follows: 
In Sao Paulo— 


Brazil— 

the largest anti-Communist demonstration 
in history has occurred there. It consisted 
mainly of students—normally anti-Amer- 
ican—many of whom wore prisoners’ uni- 
forms and carried signs condemning Castro. 
They appealed for money for tractors. Also 
in Sao Paulo, a woman has offered her blood 
to help the Cuban prisoners. In Bogota, 
groups are going up to people in the street 
and asking to “buy a life.” In Santiago and 
in Rio. Communist groups have actually 
begun to form committees condemning the 
committees formed to raise money for 
tractors. 


Later in my comments, I shall place 
in the Recorp a full review of Latin 
American editorial and journalistic 
comment on the Castro proposal. 

Castro’s cynical proposal—his playing 
with human lives—has revealed a shock- 
ing contempt for human life on the part 
of the Cuban regime. 

On the other hand, the bold and gen- 
erous step taken by the founders of 
the Tractors for Freedom Committee in 
the United States and the outspoken 
support of our President have struck a 
deep chord of liberal humanitarianism 
throughout all of free Latin America. 
President Kennedy’s popularity in Latin 
America is at a new high, because he 
has demonstrated again his great and 
deep concern for human life. 

Castro’s propaganda stunt has been 
turned into a political disaster for the 
Cuban regime. At a time when Castro’s 
propaganda seemed to be taking hold in 
Latin America, one reckless statement 
by the Cuban dictator gave us the op- 
portunity to dramatize and highlight 
the basic difference between a free so- 
ciety and a dictatorship. We are not 
talking here merely about abstract prin- 
ciples. We are talking about human 
beings, God’s finest creations. There 
are among us those who have charged 
that America shows weakness because 
we are willing to exchange tractors for 
1,200 freedom fighters. What an absurd- 
ity. A great nation like the United 
States demonstrates strength, not weak- 
ness, when it takes action to save hu- 
man lives. 

Surely there is no one who feels that 
Cuba under Castro or anyone else is a 
military threat to the United States, 
35 times its population, and in- 
finitely stronger by any measurement. 
That is ridiculous upon its face. Fur- 
thermore, as I said last week in the Sen- 
ate, the American people know that if 
it were merely tractors that Castro 
wanted, and if tractors would be ad- 
mitted as a threat to American security, 
the tractors are available from the So- 
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viet Union, from Czechoslovakia, or from 
other places. No, Mr. President; Castro 
was trying to play international politics. 
He was engaging in international propa- 
ganda, and it has slapped him in his 


face. 

Our Judeo-Christian tradition, our 
whole democratic philosophy, calls upon 
us to save lives. Indeed, the central 
principle of freedom is that God created 
man in His own image, and that no man 
who may be saved is to be abandoned. 

We build hospitals, we emphasize the 
relief of suffering, and we are proud of 
these works. Compassion is a virtue— 
not an evil. 

Compassion is strength, not weakness. 
Iam dismayed and shocked when I see 
some Americans become so swollen with 
false pride that they preach of “national 
honor” in order to block the rescue of 
fellow human beings. 

Is it honorable to abandon these 1,200 
men who are now at the mercy of the 
Cuban dictatorship when there is an op- 
portunity to save them? 

I would remind my brethren of the 
story of the Good Samaritan. I would 
remind them of the number who passed 
by that one who lay in the road, injured, 
and of the Good Samaritan who cared 
for that injured man, even though he 
went against the mores of his time. 

I am astonished at the lack of under- 
standing of the legal precedents for the 
proposal of the Tractors for Freedom 
Committee. The distinguished Ameri- 
can historian, Prof. Merle Curti, of the 
University of Wisconsin, has stressed the 
long and honorable American tradition 
of charitable contributions to save those 
who suffer from war and revolution, In- 
deed, this is an Anglo-American tradi- 
tion which goes back to the Elizabethan 
Statute of Charitable Uses of 1601, au- 
thorizing charity for the “relief and re- 
demption of prisoners and captives.” 

Mr. President, this is a part of the very 
legal and moral fabric of Western civil- 
ization and of Anglo-Saxon law. 

The Father of our Country, President 
George Washington, in 1790, obtained 
from the Congress funds for the relief 
of the victims of the revolution in Santo 
Domingo. Here was the first President 
of the United States not only personally 
involved in a mission of mercy and res- 
cue, but even officially supporting a Fed- 
eral appropriation for the purpose. 

As Professor Curti has so ably stated, 
those who cry that there is no legal 
precedent for the indirect involvement 
of the U.S. Government do so from a 
defective knowledge of law and history. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement by Professor Curti, which was 
joined in by Prof. Irvin G. Willie, of the 
University of Wisconsin, and was re- 
ported this morning by the Associated 
Press, be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Opponents of the drive to exchange 500 
American tractors for 1,200 prisoners held by 
the Cuban Government “speak from a de- 
fective knowledge of law and history” a 
Pulitzer Prize winning historian said today. 
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Dr. Merle E. Curti, in a joint statement 
with a faculty colleague, Irvin G. Willie of 
the University of Wisconsin, traced to Eng- 
land’s Elizabethan Statute of Charitable 
Uses, adopted in 1601, the “release and re- 
demption of prisoners and captives” as a 
valid use of charity. 

The statement noted that in 1790 Presi- 
dent George Washington obtained from Con- 
gress funds for release of victims of the 
revolution of Santo Domingo. It added: 
“Here was the Father of the Country, while 
he was President, not only personally in- 
volved but also supporting a Federal appro- 
priation for the victims of a foreign revolu- 
tion. 

“President Kennedy has historical and 
legal precedent on his side in asserting that 
a long and American tradition stands be- 
hind the granting of charitable assistance to 
those who suffer in consequence of war.” 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, at this 
point will the Senator from Minnesota 
yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
prefer to complete my remarks first, if 
the Senator from Kentucky will permit. 

Mr. COOPER. Very well. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But, Mr. President, 
even if there were no historical prece- 
dents to justify the action of free Amer- 
ican citizens in voluntarily joining to- 
gether for the purpose of saving these 
1,200 lives, I would still be for it. 

The way to establish precedent is to 
take action. Someone has to do it first. 
I favor what we are doing, because it is 
morally right, it is politically right, it is 
spiritually right. It fits in with my re- 
ligious beliefs. I say that any man who 
reads the Scriptures and believes what 
he reads, cannot fail to recognize the 
importance of saving lives. All too often 
we Americans equate strength with sim- 
ple brute power. I say there is strength 
in humility; there is strength in love; 
there is strength in goodness; there is 
strength in justice; there is strength in 
compassion. To my mind, the strongest 
man who ever lived or ever will live was 
the Man of Galilee; and his life was 
dedicated to love, compassion, justice, 
peace, and humility. 

And to my mind, the weakest man 
is the brute. 

Iam happy to join on the side of those 
who believe in justice and compassion 
and decency. 

Mr. President, at a time when disorder 
and violence reign widespread, when 
headlines scream of torture and death, 
the world is hungry for a reaffirmation 
of compassion and mercy; and I can 
think of no better country from which 
that affirmation should come than from 
our own beloved America. We are proud 
of our churches. Let us be proud not 
only of the physical edifices of the 
churches, but of their spiritual message 
as well. It is communism, it is dicta- 
torship, which repudiates human values, 
which rejects human dignity, which 
uses human lives for the purposes of the 
state. It is communism, it is dictator- 
ship which places false pride and arro- 
gant power above justice and mercy. 

Had we not boldly declared that hu- 
man beings are worth more than 
tractors, we should have been no better 
than the cynical despot who ranks 
tractors above people. 
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Mr. President, I hear today from many 
voices in America that we should not 
be helping these prisoners, because that 
would somehow demean us. 

I have noted that the former Vice 
President of the United States has 
charged that it was morally wrong and 
unwise for the United States to trade 
500 tractors for 1,200 prisoners, and has 
urged our President to withdraw his ap- 
proval of this transaction. He even went 
so far as to say that the freedom of 5 
million Cubans could be delayed by try- 
ing to win freedom for 1,200 brave young 
men. This is not a fact. It is merely 
an assertion. It is a statement without 
support. We had a right to expect more 
from one who knows only too well the 
critical situation that has existed so long 
throughout Latin America. 

Mr. Nixon is wrong on every count 
when he attacks the President and the 
Tractors for Freedom Committee. First 
of all, he is morally wrong. He flies 
squarely in the face of the whole Judeo- 
Christian heritage. 

Secondly, he is legally wrong, and he 
is ranked on the wrong side from both 
the present President of the United 
States and the first President. 

Third, he is politically wrong, for, as 
it has been so amply documented earlier 
today by the director of the United 
States Information Agency, the political 
reaction throughout Latin America, and 
indeed the whole non-Communist world, 
has enthusiasticatiy supported the posi- 
tion of the President and the committee, 
and, may I say, condemned the cynical, 
cruel proposal and purposes of Mr. 
Castro. 

Mr. Nixon has struck out, and it is 
now time that he gracefully bowed out 
and permitted Americans of good will to 
relly behind the humanitarian effort to 
save lives and to release freedom fighters 
from prison camps. I hope he will help 
in this effort, and I appeal to him to do 


so. 

Those who have charged that Ameri- 
ca shows weakness because we are will- 
ing to ransom 1,200 freedom fighters 
cannot be serious. 

Who but those who would make any 
attack for political purposes would make 
a statement like that? Who would seri- 
ously believe that America’s colossal 
military strength is in any way threat- 
ened by the addition of 500 American 
tractors to the Cuban economy? 

As I said Thursday, Czechoslovakian 
tractors can be moved into Cuba just 
as easily as tanks and aircraft have 
been moved in. It is not a question of 
whether or not tractors are going to be 
sent to Cuba. 

It is a question of whether Cuban 
patriots are going to be permitted to rot 
in jail or to die before the Castro firing 
squads, 

I think it is appropriate to ask: What 
do those who are critics of the proposal 
suggest we do? Do they suggest we ig- 
nore the Cuban patriots? Do they sug- 
gest we do nothing? Do they suggest 
that we stand on pride while men who 
trusted us die for it? 

I say again that a great nation like 
the United States demonstrates strength, 
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not weakness, when it takes action to 
save human lives. 

Mr. President, this morning at 10:30, 
Mr. Edward R. Murrow, Director of 
USIA, issued a statement which sum- 
marizes the width and the depth of sup- 
port throughout the Americas for the 
position of the President of the United 
States and the Tractors for Freedom 
Committee. 

I ask unanimous consent for the print- 
ing at this point in the Recorp of the 
full summary of Latin American edi- 
torial comment and Latin American co- 
operative efforts to supplement the 
United States effort to rescue the pris- 
oners of Castro and the statement of 
Edward R. Murrow, Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency. 

There being no objection, the summary 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD R. MurRROw, DIRECTOR 
U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY, May 29, 1961 


Perhaps I should begin by apologizing for 
interrupting a pleasant weekend, however, I 
trust that the information we have collected 
will not be found unpleasing. 

This Agency, as is its custom, has been 
conducting a continuing survey of press and 
radio reaction to Fidel Castro’s offer to ex- 
change prisoners for tractors. It is clear 
that Castro has blustered his way into a 
major blunder. With a single utterance he 
has erased that narrow line of philosophy 
and tactics that separates communism from 
fascism. 

Almost without exception the press and 
radio of the free world have drawn the ob- 
vious parallel between his proposal and that 
of the Germans when they offered to trade 
Jews for trucks. Castro revealed himself 
for what he is and U.S. reaction reflected 
what we are. Most of the free world found 
our response to the offer to be in accord 
with our heritage and tradition of regard 
for the individual. Castro has damaged 
the cause of communism. His senior part- 
ners in Moscow and Peiping have not sup- 
ported him. 

There is a ground swell of disgust welling 
up in Latin America. We have prepared for 
you a summary of press reaction. From both 
conservative and liberal newspapers, from 
Government figures, from committees, and 
voluntary groups, the comment is the same. 
This has been accompanied by demonstra- 
tions for freedom by students, women, legis- 
lators in favor of the United States. 

Castro’s offer has been called blackmail. 
That is a handy word, but in civilized coun- 
tries censure of the act should run to the 
blackmailer not to the blackmailed. As Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower observed, a mother pay- 
ing ransom to regain the life of a child is 
not denounced because she deals with a 
blackmailer. The calumny is on the head 
of the man perpetrating the wrong not on 
the wronged. 

In recent days, after more than a week 
of hesitation, Communist radio stations are 
calling Castro’s offer an act of humanitarian- 
ism, but the Communist press, particularly 
in Latin America, has maintained what can 
only be described as an embarrassed silence. 

The U.S. Information Agency can claim 
no credit for this widespread response of 
revulsion. It was not our informational 
propaganda that produced the result. Such 
editorial reaction cannot be persuaded or 
purchased. The reaction in Latin America 
and elsewhere was the response of free men 
to an offer to trade men for machines. The 
result was predictable. Had the people of 
this country remained mute, the reaction 
would have undoubtedly been otherwise. 
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REACTION TO CaSTRO’S PRISONERS-FOR- TRACTORS 
PROPOSAL 


(SUMMARIZED MAY 23, 
Far East 


Tokyo’s Mainichi Shimbun (independent), 
in its commentary column, called the offer 
fantastic. Its Washington correspondent, in 
a separate background story, reported: “The 
Castro demand reminded us of Eichmann’s 
‘human-for-goods’ demand in which he 
asked for 10,000 trucks in exchange for the 
freedom of a million Jews.” “* * * this Nazi 
example is apparently being followed by the 
Castro regime.” 

Manila’s The Manila Chronicle stated: “In 
these modern times we are witnessing an 
anachronistic spectacle in the negotiations to 
ransom prisoners of Fidel Castro. The 
bearded dictator might as well have de- 
manded $15 million in pieces of gold. This 
is the cost of 500 bulldozers or tractors. The 
Philippine paper added: “The whole thing 
sounds like a page from old history.” 


Western Europe 


Turin, Italy’s left-of-center La Stampa 
stated: “The U.S. Government accepted Cas- 
tro’s cynical blackmail for humanitarian 
reasons.” 

Germany’s independent Stuttgarter Nach- 
richten editorialized: “Cardinals, trade un- 
ion leaders, Democrats, Republicans * * * let 
themselves be blackmailed in the interest of 
humanity. They do a good deed because they 
cannot do a better one. Unfortunately, the 
peoples cannot sell their tyrants for tractors.” 


Soviet 


As far as can be ascertained, Soviet propa- 
gandists have up to now not commented on 
Castro’s trade proposal, and Moscow might 
well be unwilling to handle this rather 
shoddy affair propagandistically until it dis- 
cerns the prevailing wind of world reactions. 

Despite the overall condemnation in Latin 
America, there have been no suggestions for 
an outright rejection of the Castro proposal 
but there have been offers by various organ- 
izations in the area to raise funds or pro- 
vide tratcors. 

1. Independent center Messengero of Rome 
headlined: “America will export tractors to 
Cuba to redeem anti-Castro prisoners—dra- 
matic charges from Americans repatriated 
from the island against communist dictator 
regime. Terror in Cuba—opposition over- 
thrown with force.” 

2. Paris daily Combat: “It is difficult to 
understand that committee composed of high 
American personalities is ready to collect 
money to make this odious deal possible. 
The reference to the Nazi regime has not 
embarrassed Castro, not even memory of 
famous exchange of Jews against trucks.” 
Note: Castro’s tractor proposal was widely 
reported in L’Humanite, Paris-Jour, France- 
Soir, Liberation, Monde, Figaro. 

8. Brussels Labor Catholic 


NONAMERICAN 1961) 


La Cite: 
“Everywhere, Castro’s offer is being judged 


severely. It reminds us of Hitler’s offer to 
exchange Jews against trucks. In 1944, Joel 
Brand submitted to the Allies an exchange 
proposal: 1 million Jews, still alive, against 
10,000 trucks. Mr. Castro is willing to remit 
to the Americans 1,200 prisoners in exchange 
for 500 tractors. In the first case, a truck 
was worth 10,000 human beings, in the sec- 
ond, 24% human beings suffice to get a 
tractor. You can see it: Humanity advances 
with giant steps in the direction of a golden 
age under the sign of respect for the indi- 
vidual. Castro’s barter proposal makes us 
sick by its disgusting cynicism. Human 
being are not machines. They have hearts, 
and in the hearts of these humiliated and 
offended people, anger is growing, it is 
growing, and some day, it is going to ex- 
plode.” 


May 29 


LATIN AMERICAN SUMMARY (MAY 24, 1961) 
U.S. Information Agency 


The extent of the adverse reaction that 
is sweeping Latin America can be gaged by 
the growing number of committees arising 
throughout the area for the purpose of col- 
lecting funds to purchase the tractors. To 
date, not counting committees formed by 
the Cuban exile groups, nine have been 
reported, including the exiled Nicaraguan 
revolutionary movement. O Estado de Sao 
Paulo, Brazil’s leading daily, has offered a 
tractor on its own and in addition is 
coordinating a drive to collect further funds. 
In Honduras, a former Communist and 
Castro-supporter, Roberto Dominguez Agur- 
cia, has formed the Frente Hondureno Pro- 
Liberacicn de Cuba and is now engaged in a 
funds-for-tractors drive. 

In Caracas the papers Esfera and Universal 
carried ads attributed to “mothers of Vene- 
zuela” asking for donations and signed 
“Tractors for Ransom Committee” and San 
Ignacio Social Christian Organization. 

The reaction in the Latin American press 
has been extremely critical from both con- 
servatives and liberals. The far leftist press 
has chosen to remain silent thus far, and 
has limited itself to straight wire service 
reporting of the offer with no editorial com- 
mentary. The following quotations are rep- 
resentative of the general reaction through- 
out Latin America: 


Argentina 


La Capital, Rosario (moderately liberal; a 
leading provincial daily): “The incredible 
proposition has again shaken the free world 
with its brutality and utilitarianism, free 
of any human feeling.” 

La Presna, Buenos Aires (liberal; the 
country’s leading daily): “In Cuba there 
are no gas chambers in use; but they have 
been replaced with the execution wall.” 

La Nacion, Buenos Aires (moderately lib- 
eral; a leading daily): “In general, the pro- 
posal is a surprising recourse” which arises 
from “the possibility of American steps 
against his [Castro’s] regime.” 

Brazil 

Diario Carioca, Rio de Janeiro (liberal; a 
leading daily): ‘“‘The ransom operation now 
being negotiated in Washington reveals in 
all its hideousness the inhuman nature of 
the Cuban revolution.” 

O Globo, Rio de Janeiro (moderately lib- 
eral; country’s largest circulation: ‘Hitler 
wanted to trade Jews for trucks; Fidel Castro 
wants to trade Cubans for tractors. It may 
be that this shows progress or superiority 
of communism or socialism—as the Cuban 
regime prefers to be called in order to create 
confusion—over nazism, but we can’t see 
any.” 

Colombia 

El Espectador, Bogoté (strongly liberal; 
country’s second largest circulation): 
“* * * Even though the exchange has been 
suggested in terms that shame humanity, we 
believe that it should be accepted.” 

La Republica, Gogota (moderately con- 
servative; a leading daily): “Freedom will 
always be dear; there will always be men 
ready to purchase it whatever the price.” 


Costa Rica 

La Republica, San José (Costa Rica’s lead- 
ing liberal daily): “Fidel Castro committed 
the mistake of aiming at a target that 
brought into action the most notable char- 
acteristic of the North American people, 
generosity. * * * This has always been the 
error of the Communists, they work on 
numbers and figures, and forget that there 
are only human beings.” 

Diario de Costa Rica, San José (Costa 
Rica’s leading conservative daily) : “The offer 
is not surprising since Castro is “possessed 
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py devils, a Marxist, an atheist, and in- 


human.’ ” 
Ecuador 

El Telegrafo, Guayaquil (liberal; Influen- 
tial), kept up am editorial barrage for 3 
consecutive days: 

“Eyen though this is a filthy blackmail, I 
believe the sinoids should be given the ma- 
chines they want because it might be that 
tomorrow they would want to trade Roa for 
a still.” 

“We must insure in every way that the 

risoners really regain their freedom. No 
ecaution is amiss with the bearded or bar- 
baric Red autocrat of America.” 

“The baseness of the proposal made by 
Fidel Castro—always faithful to his code of 
extermination—will serve to enhance the no- 
bility of North American democracy, because 
the people of the United States are ready 
to collect the necessary funds to purchase 
the 500 tractors.” 


Guatemala 


El Imparcial, Guatemala City (liberal and 
often critical of the United States, a leading 
daily): “The totalitarian cynicism has ex- 
ceeded all limits with two facts that revolt 
the conscience of all decent men: the first 
is the sordid valuation of human life made 
by Castro in offering to trade the prisoners 
for tractors, the mockery is debasing to the 
Cuban people and to the one who made it.” 


Nicaragua 


La Prensa, Managua (moderately conser- 
vative, a leading daily): “It is awful to know 
that in this America of ours, so far removed 
in time and space from the Saracen coast, 
first to emancipate the slaves and first to 
claim all the freedoms, slavery has now es- 
tablished itself at a level much more mate- 
rialistic and commercial than that known 
by the Babylonians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, or Romans.” 


Panama 


El Pais, Panama City (moderately liberal, 
a leading daily): “No one with a particle 
of respect for his own nationality could 
think of selling his countrymen for tools. 
It is paradoxical that the ‘aggressors’ should 
be the ones outdoing themselves to collect 
funds with which to save the lives of the 
Cuban citizens who are persecuted in their 
own country.” 

Peru 


Ultima Hora (a leading daily, moderately 
conservative) : ‘“‘The proposal shows the false 
apostle in his true light. It shows him to 
be the vilest huckster among the agents of 
Soviet imperialism. As if it were not enough 
that he has tried to sell his country to the 
Moscow hierarchs, he now makes his cynical 
offer to trade patriots for tractors.” 

Uruguay 

El Plata, Montevideo (Blanco Party organ, 
conservative, a leading daily): “One thing 
should have become clear * * * the Fidel 
Castro regime has reached a degree of de- 
generacy and brutality that revolts human 
understanding.” 

El Bien Publico (Catholic conservative), 
La Manana (moderately liberal), and El 
Pais (moderately conservative) all compared 
the Castro offer to the Eichmann exchange 
of Jews for trucks. 

Venezuela 

El Mundo, Caracas (leftist liberal, often 
critical of the United States). “With this 
offer to trade men for trucks (sic), in addi- 
tion to the policy of the firing squad, Fidel 
Castro has enthroned antihumanism in 
America.” (Note: A direct slap at Fidel’s 
claim of “humanismo” for his revolution.) 


COMMENT FROM WESTERN EUROPE 
Vienna 


Neue Tageszeitung: “The civilized world 
has been overcome by so many unheard of 





things since the end of the war that it is no 
longer easy today to shock it. But the Cuba 
‘enfant terrible’ Fidel Castro has obviously 
succeeded in shocking the world by his 
amazing offer to exchange 1,200 Cuban refu- 
gees who were captured during the ill-fated 
invasion attempt for 500 American bull- 
dozers * * *,. For which purpose does the 
dictator of Cuba need 500 of these big ma- 
chines? For the building of airfields and 
other military installations? For such a pur- 
pose he is even willing to touch dirty Yankee 
bills, and the committee will see to it that 
he gets them. Thus the whole business is 
rather disagreeable.” 


Graz 


Graz Catholic Daily (Vienna): “The very 
same deal, though in larger proportions, had 
been suggested to the Western Allies by 
Eichmann in the final phase of World War 
II. Through a go-between Eichmann made 
the following offer to America and Britain: 
1 million Jews would be saved from the 
extermination camps if 10,000 trucks were 
supplied for Hitler’s armies. It is the same 
evil spirit that manifests itself here bru- 
tally—with Castro as well as with Eichmann, 
with the Fascist dictatorship as well as with 
the Communist people’s democracy.” 


Stuttgart 

Stuttgarter Nachrichten (independent) : 
“Like a medieval ruler or a modern robber 
chief, Castro has asked for a ransom for his 
prisoners. He has requested 500 American 
tractors, most likely delivered to the door, in 
return for 1,200 prisoners, Cuban opponents 
to Castro.” 

Turin, Italy 


La Stampa (influential, left-of-center) : 
“U.S. Government accepted Castro’s cynical 
blackmail for humanitarian reasons. Castro 
having threatened to send the political pris- 
oners to forced labor.” 


Frankfurt 


Frankfurter Neue Presse linked the race 
riots in Alabama with the Castro tractor 
subject, and concluded that “‘it is tragic that 
this outbreak serves to cover up the much 
crasser brutality of Moscow’s fellow-traveler, 
Fidel Castro.” 


LATEST REACTIONS (MAY 25, 1961) TO THE 
TRACTOR-FOR-PEOPLE DEAL 


Communist: First Communist commentary 
on the Cuban proposal came from Moscow 
and East Germany on May 24. The comment 
focuses on the alleged humanitarianism of 
Castro’s exchange proposal. East Germany 
manages to avoid any reference to the trac- 
tor aspect, and stresses instead the fact that 
the exchange proposed is only another indi- 
cation of the benevolent Cuban attitude 
toward the counterrevolutionaries and a 
“manifestation of the internal solidarity of 
the country.” Moscow deplored U.S. cyni- 
cism and hypocrisy which asked average 
Americans to contribute a dollar toward the 
purchase of the bulldozers while withholding 
from them the fact that tens of millions of 
dollars will be spent to maintain counter- 
revolutionary forces. 

Latin America: In Uruguay eight mass- 
circulation papers have started a fund to buy 
tractors. In the Brazilian state of Sao Paulo 
a deputy introduced a proposal in the state 
assembly calling for authorization for the 
state to buy a tractor to exchange for Cuba 
prisoners. And in Buenos Aires, 53 deputies 
of Frondizi’s party condemned the exchange 
proposed by Castro. They submitted a draft 
resolution in Parliament by which the house 
of deputies would “condemn the inhuman 
policy pursued by Fidel Castro’s dictatorial 
regime, which oppressed our sister Republic 
of Cuba, in its offer to exchange prisoners 
for tractors, thus reviving the policy pur- 
sued by Nazi totaliarianism in offering the 
dramatic choice of blood for trucks.” 


One deputy also asked the Parliament to 
approach all (South) American Parliaments 
to issue statements condemning Fidel Castro 
similar to the one he and his colleagues are 
sponsoring. 

Cuba: Cuban output manifests continu- 
ing sensitivity over comparisons made be- 
tween Castro’s offer and Nazi tactics. It hits 
back both at Americans and at Cubans living 
abroad by trying to smear them with the 
label of racists and Nazis. At the same time 
Cuba enlarges on the theme that the Castro 
proposal, which at best is partial compensa- 
tion for damages suffered, is “motivated by 
the highest standards of humanity.” 





Felt CASTRO’S BARTER PROPOSAL 


A ground swell of criticism against Fidel 
Castro’s offer to barter prisoners for tractors 
is rising throughout Latin America. 

Newspapers of widely varying political 
leanings are branding the deal editorially as 
“inhuman,” and “filthy blackmail.” Numer- 
ous groups have been organized to join 
U.S. private efforts to raise funds for tractors. 

Virtually the only overse2 comment favor- 
able to Dr. Castro’s offer has come from 
Cuba itself, and from Communist bloc 
countries. 

A Government-controlled station, Radio 
Mambi of Havana, declared that the pris- 
oners “can only be considered as cheap mer- 
chandise, commercial objects which can be 
exchanged for other objects—‘worm’ for 
‘caterpillar—because the English word 
‘caterpillar’ means cheap worm.” 

In a recent Spanish language broadcast, 
radio Moscow referred to the offer as an act 
of great humanitarianism. 

Here is a country-by-country roundup of 
reaction in the Americas. 


ARGENTINA 

On May 23, a group of citizens in Buenos 
Aires demonstrated in front of the Cuban 
Embassy carrying posters condemning the 
Castro dictatorship. The Argentine League 
for the Protection of Children has cabled the 
Cuban Government asking a cessation of 
hostilities. 

Deputy Oscar Lopez Serrot introduced a 
bill in the Argentine Chamber of Deputies 
expressing the chamber’s “repudiation of 
the inhuman policy of the dictatorial regime 
of Fidel Castro of offering an exchange of 
prisoners for tractors, reviving the Nazi offer 
of ‘blood for trucks.’ * * *” 

The Argentine Association for the United 
Nations declared that “to accept today as a 
possible transaction the sale of lives, whether 
in money or in kind, signals a marked process 
of breakdown in the difficult fight for the 
recognition of the rights of man and the 
safeguarding of those rights. The proposal 
is inconceivable and unacceptable.” 

La Capital of Rosario declared: “The in- 
credible proposition has again shaken the 
free world with its brutality and utilitar- 
ianism, free of any human feeling.” 

La Prensa, Buenos Aires: “The dilemma 
is not very different from nazism. In Cuba 
there are no gas chambers in use; but they 
have been replaced with the execution wall.” 

La Nacion, Buenos Aires: “* * * a sur- 
prising recourse * * *. To exchange pris- 
oners for tractors is equivalent to subscrib- 
ing to a proclamation of abomination of the 
human state.” 

BOLIVIA 

Presencia, La Paz: Calling the offer “an- 
other move in Castro’s tragic circus,” this 
newspaper called on individuals to con- 
tribute toward the purchase of tractors. 

Ultima Hora, La Paz: Declared Castro’s 
offer is worse than the Nazis since “Castro 
is trading his own countrymen.” 


BRAZIL 


The newspaper O Estado de Sao Paulo 
offered to contribute one tractor to the 
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fund. It said this announcement was fol- 
lowed immediately “by calls to the editorial 
office offering the most spontaneous and 
warm support.” The newspaper added: “We 
understand the broad significance of the 
support our readers give us to be a refiec- 
tion of the public opinion that at this hour 
is sweeping all around the Americas, and 
from which the Brazilian people would not 
be absent.” 

Diario Carioca, Rio de Janeiro: “The ran- 
som operation now being negotiated in Wash- 
ington reveals in all its hideousness the 
inhuman nature of the Cuban revolution.” 

O Globo, Rio de Janeiro: “Hitler wanted 
to trade Jews for trucks; Fidel Castro wants 
to trade Cubans for tractors. It may be that 
this shows progress or superiority of com- 
munism, of ‘socialism’—as the Cuban regime 
prefers to be called in order to create confu- 
sion—over nazism, but we can’t see any.” 


COLOMBIA 


Colombian women have started a fund- 
raising campaign declaring that this occa- 
sion “offers all free people of our hemisphere 
the opportunity to demonstrate to the entire 
world our Christian sentiments and the re- 
spect that democracies hold for human life.” 
Participants expressed hope that “all women 
of Latin America” would support the drive. 
The group said “we are ready to begin vari- 
ous public collections immediately, to visit 
industries, commerce, establishments of all 
kinds, to see aid large or small in the streets 
from all free and Christian Colombians to 
help buy tractors to save lives.” 

El Espectador, Bogoté: “Even though the 
exchange has been suggested in terms that 
shame humanity, we believe that it should 
be accepted.” The proposal “* * * con- 
tributes to nothing beyond making more 
outstanding the enormous mistake made by 
Castro once again by assuming that with 
this show of ‘generosity’ he would lessen the 
unpopularity of the repressive system he 
instituted from the time he assumed power.” 

La Republica, Bogota: “Freedom will al- 
ways be dear; there will always be men 
ready to purchase it whatever the price.” 

El Tiempo, Bogota “Fidel Castro’s pro- 
posal to exchange human lives for farm im- 
plements belongs to the lowest category. A 
bunch of tractors are the price, according to 
his mentality and conscience, for the right 
of his war prisoners to regain freedom. In 
terms of manufactured iron, their patriotism 
and bravery in trying to liberate their coun- 
try are evaluated. * * * There is no doubt 
that the American people will give all they 
can to show the world that in this continent 
the spirit of liberty and Christianism stands 
generously -nd with solidarity.” 


COSTA RICA 


The manager of a radio station in San Jose, 
Leonel Pinto, has started a fund raising 
movement and has cabled Mrs. Roosevelt of- 
fering cooperation. Other press and radio 
people, as well as an engineer and a legis- 
lator, have joined the effort. 

La Republica, San Jose: “Fidel Castro 
committed the mistake of aiming at a target 
that brought into action the most notable 
characteristic of the North American people, 
generosity. * * * This has always been the 
error of the Communists, they work on num- 
bers and figures, and forget that there are 
only human beings.” 

Diairio de Costa Rica, San Jose: “We can- 
not ignore the unheard-of and inhuman pro- 
posal to exchange prisoners for tractors, 
which shows Fidel to be a monster without 
God or law for whom human dignity and 
human rights are worth no more than a 
cipher.” (He) “is possessed by devils, a 
Marxist, an atheist, and inhuman.” 


CHILE 


The Committee of Human Solidarity, com- 
posed of Chilean women, is seeking funds to 
help the US. private effort. 
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El Diario Ilustrado, Santiago: “The Cuban 
dictator, Fidel Castro, gave a fantastic dem- 
onstration this week of his totalitarian dis- 
regard for the human person.” 


ECUADOR 


El Comercia, Quito: This newspaper pub- 
lished a cartoon of Fidel Castro looking 
through the window of a maternity ward 
rubbing his hands and dreaming of more 
tractors. 

El Telegrafo, Guayaquil: “Even though 
this is filthy blackmail, I believe the simoids 
should be given the machines they want be- 
cause it might be that tomorrow they would 
want to trade Roa for a still. 

“We must insure in every way that the 
prisoners really regain their freedom. No 
precaution is amiss with the bearded or 
barbaric Red autocrat of America. 

“The baseness of the proposal made by 
Fidel Castro—always faithful to his code of 
extermination—will serve to enhance the 
nobility of North American democracy, be- 
cause the people of the United States are 
ready to collect the necessary funds to pur- 
chase the 500 tractors.” 


EL SALVADOR 


A national committee called the Colon for 
Liberty has been formed to urge each Salva- 
dorian to contribute 1 colon (currency worth 
about 40 cents U.S.) to the fund for tractors. 
Commenting on this effort, the newspaper 
La Prensa Grafica, of San Salvador, said: “In 
this way we are calling upon all Salvadorian 
lovers of liberty who still have faith in demo- 
cratic principles to aid in liberating our 
Cuban brothers who have been offered in 
exchange for tractors, or, in other words, 
human beings in exchange for springs, cog- 
wheels, nuts and bolts.’’ 

La Prensa Grafica added: “The first im- 
pression is to recall Hitler’s asking for trucks 
in exchange for the life of Jewish prisoners, 
but even this case does not plumb the depths 
of ignominy as does that of Castro, a rene- 
gade Cuban, offering up for sale the lives of 
other Cubans.” 

GUATEMALA 


The Movimiento de Liberacion Nacional, a 
political party, is leading fund-raising ac- 
tivities in which other groups including the 
Association of Christian Mothers are 
participating. 

Diairio de Centro America, Guatemala 
City: “As Israel’s prosecution against the 
arch-genocide Adolf Eichmann exposed the 
crimes of Nazism to the world, the mon- 
strous negotiation proposed by Dr. Castro 
has chilled millions of freemen in all the 
world. The blackest crimes and the most 
despised evaluation of the human being has 
again implanted itself, this time in the 
hemisphere. * * *” “Castro has revived a 
page of current human history that hu- 
manity wishes to forget. His vile imitation 
of Eichmann has ended forever the little 
sympathy he still may have had in Latin 
America and Europe.” 

El Imparcial, Guatemala City: “The totali- 
tarian cynicism has exceeded all limits with 
two facts that revolt the conscience of all 
decent men: the first is the sordid valuation 
of human life made by Castro in offering 
to trade the prisoners for tractors; the 
mockery is debasing to the Cuban people 
and to the one who made it.” 


HONDURAS 


A fund-raising drive has been organized in 
Tegucigalpa by the Honduran Front for 
Cuban Liberation. This campaign is being 
led by Roberto Dominguez Agurcia, a one- 
time Communist and former leader of the 
pro-Castro Friends of the Cuban Revolution, 
who renounced both communism and Cas- 
troism last January. In a message to the 
U.S. committee, the Honduran group said: 
“In the name of the Honduran Front for 
Cuban Liberation we join you in the cam- 
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paign for funds to rescue the prisoners of 


Fidel Castro. We consider continental] 
mobilization necessary to collect funds from 
the people, thus interpreting the best cause 
that humanity can defend.” 

El Dia, Tegucigalpa: “It is deeply disap- 
pointing that so grotesque a traffic in human 
liberty should take place in a courftry of the 
Americas. The freedom of the heroes who 
braved all to save their country from oppres- 
sion is worth more than that materialistic 
equation of half a tractor for each of the 
thousand fighters for democracy.” After 
commenting on U.S. aid to the Soviet Union 
during World War II, it continues, “This 
proves that the money of the so-called 
“Yankee imperialism’ is not always despi- 
cable, and that, despite profound differences 
between the Communist and democratic 
doctrines, there is a greater feeling of hu- 
mantarianism in the democracies for assist- 
ing peoples without distinction, than that 
which is sloganed by the Red governments 
and is spread merely for propaganda.” 


MEXICO 


An organization of small Mexican farmers 
has proposed (with tongue in cheek) that 
Mexico send Cuba, in exchange for prisoners, 
some 75 Russian and Czech tractors sold to 
Mexico years ago which proved unusable be- 
cause of lack of repair parts and inaccessi- 
bility of the mechanism. 

The newspaper Excelsior of Mexico City 
published a cartoon showing Castro holding 
a fettered prisoner on the auction block say- 
ing “And for this one, 10 plows, 2 television 
sets, and 1 sewing machine.” Cartoons of 
a similar vein were published in other news- 
papers. 

Excelsior, Mexico City: “For Castro Ruz 
a human being has no more value than some 
(material) thing including something that 
has little value.” 


NICARAGUA 


La Prensa, Managua: It is awful to know 
that in this America of ours, so far removed 
in time and space from the Saracen coast, 
first to emancipate the slaves and first to 
claim all the freedoms, slavery has now es- 
tablished itself at a level much more ma- 
terialistic and commercial than that known 
by the Babylonians, Assyrians, Phoenicians, 
Greeks, or Romans.” 


PANAMA 


The newspaper El Dia has organized a com- 
mittee to raise funds “for reasons of dignity 
and human solidarity.” Represented on the 
committee are El Dia, a member of the 
Panamanian Red Cross, the president of the 
Union of University Students, and a delegate 
of the University Students Federation of 
Cuba in Exile. 

In an editorial on May 25, El Dia said: 
“No one, unless he lives in an embittered 
emotional state will have failed to see that 
Fidel Castro, under pressure of internal and 
external events, and especially because of 
the infiltration of the Communist Party 
into his governmental machinery, has de- 
parted more and more from his original 
humanist theme to fall into a dehumanizing 
and degrading materialistic conception of 
life. For it is absurd to maintain as a 
general principle the complete denial of a 
humanistic Marxism. Therefore, the Cuban 
leader, having been put into a frame of mind 
in which the political adversary has become 
an “inimicus,” can easily and unblushingly 
maintain before the world that, in the mid- 
dle of the 20th century, it can be held pub- 
licly and without any moral qualms that 
the pretty business of exchanging prisoners 
of war for tractors can be carried out. 

How is it possible that he can have con- 
sidered it fair to exchange men for things, 
putting the former on an equal plane with 
the latter? It must be that his mind, cloud- 
ed by the deplorable events taking place on 
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the island, has retrogressed through the his- 
tory of humanity to that primitive era when 
a prisoner of war lost his legal and, so to 
speak, human personality and became a 
slave, @ mere chattel that could be ne- 
gotiated. The political enemy, just as the 
prisoner of war who has acted under inter- 
national rules, deserves to be judged with 
fairness and without that passion which 
clouds and fulls. 

El Pais, Panama City: “No one with a par- 
ticle of respect for his own nationality could 
think of selling his countrymen for tools. 
It is paradoxical that the aggressors should 
be the ones to collect funds with which to 
save the lives of the Cuban citizens who are 
persecuted in their own country.” 


PARAGUAY 


El Pals, Asuncién: The prisoners for trac- 
tors offer is a “violation of all Christian prin- 
ciples and of all laws in the world. * * * 
Now, without a blush (the Communists) de- 
mand tractors for prisoners. As in colonial 
times, the sale of slaves is newly resumed 
in the Pearl of the Antilles.” 


PERU 


A group of secondary school students in 
Arequipa headed by Dante Edmundo Zegarra 
Lopez, 16 years old, has organized a drive for 
funds to send to the U.S. committee headed 
by Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, and 
Milton Eisenhower. 

Ultima Hora, Lima: “The boastful and 
spectacular Fidel Castro wants to fool the 
world by maintaining that the exchange 
of prisoners for tractors is visible proof of 
the human feelings of the Beardocracy. It is 
nothing more than political blackmail. 
Castro is exploiting the well-founded fear 
that the fighters who have fallen into his 
hands will be stood against the wall.” 

La Cronica, Lima: This newspaper on May 
26 published a report that the Frente Revo- 
lucionario Democratico Cubano (Cuban Rev- 
olutionary Democratic Front) plans a public 
collection of funds on June 3. It added 
editorially: “The generosity and democratic 
feeling of the Peruvian people could not be 
missing from this humanitarian movement 
that is acquiring world proportions. How- 
ever monstrous is the operation of ex- 
changing men for tractors, facing facts, no 
one can refuse to lend his assistance to this 
base commerce, dictatorial and repugnant, 
that annuls all concepts of the dignity of 
man.” 

La Prensa, Lima, published a cartoon de- 
picting Castro trading in human bones over 
the caption “Businessman of the Carib- 
bean.” 

URUGUAY 


A committee called “Friends of Free and 
Democratic Cuba” headed by Dr. Raymundo 
Abella has launched a nationwide campaign 
to raise funds for tractors. At the same 
time, eight Montevideo newspapers pub- 
lished a plea to all citizens to join in fund- 
raising efforts. A tractor of the type desired 
by the Prime Minister of Cuba has been 
placed in the centrally located Plaza Liber- 
tad (park) as a symbol. 

El Bien Publico, La Manana, and El Pais, 
of Montevideo, all compared the Castro offer 
to the Eichmann exchange of Jews for 
trucks. 

El Plata, Montevideo: “Fidel Castro, ex- 
torting blackmail with his policy of execu- 
tions and torture, as Hitler intended with 
the assassination of Jews, offers to free 
prisoners in exchange for tractors that, 
surely, he is badly lacking. 

“One thing ought to be made clear. The 
regime of Fidel Castro has reached a degree 
of degradation and brutality repugnant to 
the men of the Americas. And because at 
the base of this brutality is a total scorn 
for all moral feeling for life, where neither 
human beings or means of action count, this 
regime has become a great danger, which 
everyone can recognize.” 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


La Patria, Montevideo: “Castro has shown 
himself clearly as a trafficker in the torn 
flesh of his own compatriots.” 


VENEZUELA 


Distinguished Caracas ._ women have 
formed a “Tractors for Ransom Committee” 
to raise funds for three tractors. Other 
Venezuelan social and philanthropic organi- 
zations have joined in the drive. Advertise- 
ments opening the fund campaign showed 
a Cuban mother weeping and imploring: 
‘Help me * * *, The life of my son depends 
on you. The government of Fidel Castro has 
asked for 500 tractors to return him to me, 
and I have only my life to give him.” 

Rafael Caldera, President of the Venezue- 
lan Chamber of Deputies and leader of the 
Social Christian Party (COPEI), stated in 
Punto Fijo (Venezuela) that ‘for men of 
democratic convictions the life of a human 
being must be more important than all the 
machines in the world.” 

El Mundo, Caracas: “With this offer to 
trade men for trucks in addition to the policy 
of the firing squad, Fidel Castro has en- 
throned antihumanism in America.” 

El Mundo columnist Mariano Arcaya said: 
“This is the limit, we start out financing an 
invasion to overthrow Fidel Castro and end 
up by cooperating with Cuban agrarian re- 
form.” He says: “Castro has taken off his 
‘ruler’ mask and shown his ‘gangster’ face. 
His apprenticeship in the underworld of 
Mexico and Colombia has served him well 
for he is fully informed in the ransom busi- 
ness, money or chattel for human lives. 
* * * Castro’s blackmail has no parallel in 
history unless there is some unknown event 
in the life of Attila and others like him. 
Certainly there has been nothing like it in 
the modern world, and we hope that it will 
never happen again.” 

Panorama, Maracaibo: “Castro does not 
seem pleased to be reminded that he had a 
pretty savage predecessor in Eichmann, 
murderer of Jews who exchanged prisoners 
for material goods.” * * * “This step by Cas- 
tro recalls the era of the Barbarians who 
seemed by now to have disappeared from the 
face of the earth, since the kidnaping of peo- 
ple for ransom is a crime punishable in many 
countries by the death penalty.” 


FIpEL CASTRO’S BARTER PROPOSAL 
(SUPPLEMENT 1) 


ARGENTINA 


The Independent Civic Party of Argentina 
has released the following statement: “In 
view of the contempt shown by the Govern- 
ment of the Cuban Socialist People’s Re- 
public [sic] for the dignity of the human 
person, which it has dared give a material 
value (corresponding to one-half of a trac- 
tor), the Independent Civic Party feels that 
it is a question of basic human fellowship 
to reiterate its complete repudiation of said 
regime. * * * Expresses its fervent hope 
that the governments of America will, at 
least in these tragic circumstances for our 
continent and all humanity, defend and 
take a position of clear and open opposition 
to the tyranny imposed upon Cuba and sus- 
tained publicly and offensively by Sino- 
Soviet imperialism.” 

La Prensa, La Nacion, Correo de la Tarde, 
and Critica of Buenos Aires and La Capital 
of Rosario have unequivocally repudiated the 
proposed prisoners for tractors deal. Correo 
de la Tarde, which announced its contribu- 
tion to a fund, was the most vehement de- 
nouncer of the Cuban offer. 


BRAZIL 


A motion was introduced in the Sio Paulo 
Municipal Chamber on May 26 asking for 
funds to be set aside for the city of Sio 
Paulo to buy a tractor. 

O Jornal, Rio de Janeiro, on May 25, said 
that while it felt it was better to hand over 
tractors to save 1,200 Cubans from “going to 
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the wall” (al pared6én), the terrible aspect of 
exchanging men for machines should never 
be forgotten. 

Jornal do Brasil, Rio de Janeiro, on May 25, 
editorially criticized Kennedy’s asking citi- 
zens to support the bargain. While credit- 
ing Mrs. Roosevelt with human compassion, 
the paper said it could not support such a 
cold-blooded plan. 

Diario de Noticias, Rio de Janeiro, of May 
26, while commenting that tractors could 
play an important role in the structure of 
the Cuban economy, said the appalling thing 
about the proposal was that with the Social- 
ist regime of Fidel Castro was established a 
table of prices for one Cuban life. 

Correio da Manha, Rio de Janeiro, on May 
26, carried an uncredited brief datelined 
Chicago which said “indifference and bore- 
dom were the reactions observed to Ken- 
nedy’s request to citizens for private support 
of the tractor exchange plan.” 

Leftist Ultima Hora, Rio de Janeiro, on 
May 26 used Miami, Chicago, and Washing- 
ton stories critical of the Kennedy position. 

O Dia, Rio de Janeiro, on May 26 promi- 
nently headlined: “North American People 
Receive Kennedy Exhortations With Indiffer- 
ence.” 

On May 27 a picture of Mayor Wagner 
driving a freedom tractor was carried on the 
front pages of three Rio de Janeiro morning 
newspapers, including leftist Ultima Hora, 
which captioned it: “Tractors for ‘the Wall.’” 


CHILE 


The Chilean Association of Nongovern- 
mental Institutions for the United Nations 
has affiliated with the Committee for Hu- 
man Solidarity to raise funds for the trac- 
tor-prisoner exchange, calling Castro’s offer 
“a reversal in the scale of human progress.” 

Prensa Latina (official Cuban news agency) 
newscasts are playing up internal U.S. op- 
position to the exchange. 


COSTA RICA 


The press on May 27 published a circular 
of the Federation of University Students of 
Costa Rica dated May 23 urging student 
federations everywhere to join the campaign 
in favor of tractors for prisoners and request- 
ing special efforts to free student prisoners 
Alberto Muller and his brother. 


ECUADOR 


The president of the Quito Rotary Club 
has proposed to the club’s directorate the 
organizing of a fund-raising campaign. 

The Anti-Communist Front of the city 
of Ambato, which was formed on May 26, 
began that day a campaign to collect funds 
for “Tractors for Freedom” of the Cuban in- 
vasion prisoners. The campaign will be ex- 
tended to the entire country. 


EL SALVADOR 


Committees called Cruzada de Colén are 
being set up in provincial cities to collect 
funds for tractors. 


GUATEMALA 


In addition to the Movimiento de Liber- 
acién Nacional (MLN—a political party), the 
following groups are participating in the 
“Tractors for Freedom” fund-raising drive 
and parade on May 29: the association of 
Christian Mothers, the Women’s Civic 
Union, the National Federation for Defense 
Against Communism, and the Propaganda 
Committee of the Cuban Revolutionary Dem- 
ocratic Front. The Association of Christian 
Mothers organized a mass for the children of 
six Catholic parochial schools on Friday, 
May 26, to inaugurate the fund drive. The 
MLN is sending party workers to other cities 
to solicit funds. 

Two hundred employees of the Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co. in Guatemala volunteered one 
quetzal ($1) each for the tractor drive, 


MEXICO 


Two Cuban exile groups, the Association of 
Merchants, Industrialists, and Professional 
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Men of Cuba and the Cuban Revolutionary 
Democratic Front, have initiated fundraising 
compaigns for the purchase of tractors, The 
press has reported that a Mexican group is 
also being formed. 

Excelsior, Mexico City, in the Bernardo 
Ponce column of May 23: “In the United 
States several persons are giving money to 
buy the 500 tractors wanted by Castro Ruz 
to ransom 1,000 Cuban prisoners he took 
during the ill-fated invasion of the Antilles’ 
largest island. We have returned to the 
times of the pirates of the Barbary coast. 
* * * The new masters of Cuba—the locals, 
not the Russian and Chinese ‘technicians’— 
must be very nervous about the possibility 
of a meeting between Kennedy and Khru- 
shchev in the beautiful city of Vienna. The 
Red dictator is quite capable of “selling” 
Communist Cuba for a North American with- 
drawal from a zone near the Russian fron- 
tier. It would not be the first time that 
such a deal has taken place. One might 
then be able to say: with the tractors you 
measure you shall be measured.” 

El Popular, Mexico City, a Marxist news- 
paper, in the Sadot Fabila column of May 23: 
“The opportunity certainly is excellent for 
individuals such as Ydigoras or Somoza, who 
clamored loudly for the lives of the defeated 
and captured invaders. They, and a few 
other tyrants, can well divest themselves of 
a few dollars in order to buy tractors and 
send them to the Pearl of the Antilles in 
exchange for the anti-patriotic Cubans who 
were trained at Yankee military bases within 
their countries. * * * The cries heard after 
the invasion had failed had the sole political 
objective of portraying the Cuban Govern- 
ment as a sanguinary regime opposed to 
human reason.” 

El Universal, Mexico City, in the Enrique 
Castro Farias column of May 23: “No one 
should be surprised about the new blackmail 
of the bearded tyrant of Cuba, for this is the 
same method applied in the country and the 
cities of the island during the ‘liberating 
revolution of the hero of the Sierra 
Maestra.’” 

La Prensa, Mexico City, of May 26, carried 
a signed article entitled “Tractors for Blood,” 
which said the tractor plea was not only 
testimony to Castro’s mental unbalance and 
the low esteem communism places on human 
life, but also to the moral bankruptcy of the 
West. At the same time it praised private 
U.S. donations for tractors as an unavoidable 
duty when lives are at stake. 

El Universal, Mexico City, in a cartoon on 
May 26, showed Castro as a masked bandit 
holding up a Cuban prisoner and demanding 
“a tractor or your life.” 

Novedades, Mexico City, on May 26 car- 
tooned a Cuban prisoner telling his bearded 
guards, “I won’t swap my freedom for less 
than two yokes of oxen and 6 pounds of hot 
chiles.” 

NICARAGUA 

The Catholic Action Society of Montelimar 
announced a fund collection for tractors. 
Dr. Andrés Largaespada, director of the Man- 
agua Cotton Cooperative, offered a used trac- 
tor. Radio Noticias’ owner, Humberto Torres 
Molina, offered a tractor for Chester Lacayo, 
a Nicaraguan being held prisoner in Cuba. 

La Noticia, Managua, pointing out that 
Castro had equated the lives of Cuban pa- 
triots with the value of tractors, said “history 
will guard in its pages these offenses against 
humanity.” 

La Prensa, Grafica, Managua, commented: 
“Never before in America has one faced such 
a situation in which human life could be 
bought for machinery.” 

PERU 

The Cuban Revolutionary Democratic 
Front’s Lima branch is planning to make a 
public collection for tractors on June 3. The 
Comisién Magisterial Cubana in exile has also 
called for donations. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


La Crénica, Lima, reported on May 26 that 
US$1,333 have been collected thus far toward 
the purchase of tractors and that a public 
collection would be taken up in Lima on 
Saturday, June 3. 

La Crénica, Lima, in an editorial on May 
26: “No matter how monstrous the opera- 
tion of exchanging men for tractors may be, 
in view of our impotence to alter the facts 
no one can refuse to lend his support to 
this shameful dictatorial and revolting ‘busi- 
ness deal,’ which eliminates any concept of 
the dignity of man, heaps scorn on its origi- 
nator, and leads the people of Peru to con- 
tribute to the rescue of the heroic patriots 
imprisoned for their courageous struggle to 
free their country, scourged by a tyrant and 
delivered to the voracity of the Chinese and 
Soviet Communists.” 

El Deber, Arequipa, editorialized May 23: 
“The tolerance of the American peoples (of 
a Communist Cuba) is suicide. Not only 
does it permit the ignominious Communist 
crime of traffic in human lives, but it raises 
the possibility that our own people may suf- 
fer equal treatment some day.” 

El Pueblo, Arequipa, on May 23: “Putting 
aside the filthiness of the Castro proposal, 
which causes disguest to all civilized hu- 
manity, American citizens have accepted 
the deal, undoubtedly because they believe 
a human being is worth more than any 
amount of machinery.” Later: “With this 
new proof of Communist-Fidelism, which at 
times seems unbelievable, one can assume 
that every day the Cuban revolution will 
count on fewer adherents, and on an in- 
creasing number dedicated to fight against 
it.” 

URUGUAY 


On May 24 and 25, eight leading Monte- 
video newspaper editors appealed for a pub- 
lic fundraising campaign (El Bien Publico, 
Tribuna, La Mafiana, El Debate, El Diario 
Espafiol, El Diario, El Plata, and El Pais). 

On May 25 the Friends of Cuba organiza- 
tion placed a tractor in a Montevideo down- 
town plaza in another fundraising effort. 

El Dia, Montevideo, of May 25: “So much 
human wretchedness cannot endure for long. 
Impelled by their unconquerable and 
eternal ideals, nourished by the reason and 
justice of its high purpose, the forces of de- 
mocracy will again cause freedom, be- 
smirched and trampled by the new barbari- 
ans eager to enslave humanity in the em- 
pire of crime, to flower.” 


VENEZUELA 


El Mundo, Caracas, on May 26, reported 
that the police had taken protective meas- 
ures in view of Communist and extremist 
threats against members of the “Tractors 
for Ransom Committee.’”” On May 25 the 
committee sent Mr. Eleanor Roosevelt the 
sum of $10,875, the product of its initial 
collection. 

La Esfera, Caracas, May 26. Columnist 
Martinez Suarez commented: “On the whole, 
this despicable trick of the Cuban dictator- 
ship has had the virtue of stimulating 
throughout the free world, and especially in 
Latin America, an extraordinary movement 
of fellow feeling for the people of the island 
in application of the principle of respect for 
human life.” 

La Religion, Caracas, May 26. Columnist 
Pepe Travieso: “This exchange of human 
lives for tractors is so much the stuff of anec- 
dotes, so picturesque in its innate cruelty 
and inhumanity, that it must serve as a per- 
manent lesson in the true nature of those 
regimes founded on international commu- 
nism. How can Fidel Castro and his fol- 
lowers invoke the principle of respect for 
human rights after sinking to the depths of 
bartering prisoners for tractors, which is the 
greatest blow ever struck in modern times 
against international law and the intrinsic 
worth of the individual?” 
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La Esfera, Caracas, May 26. Columnist 
Fernando Marquez Cairos: “The very fact 
that a group of prisoners was charged with 
negotiating the price of their own ransom 
and that of their companions in misfortune 
shows the contempt in which Fidel holds 
human dignity.” 

The following are two half-page notices 
appearing in Caracas newspapers: 

In El Universal of May 26, signed by the 
directors of the “Tractors for Ransom Com- 
mittee”: 


“FIDEL HAS NOT FOOLED US 


“His proposal, which degrades human dig- 
nity and takes us back to the remote era 
of slavery and barbarity, is couched in terms 
that could only be conceived on the basis of 
the coldest Communist materialism. This 
materialism, which denies the existence of 
the soul, in fact, equates freedom and the 
rights of man with chattel, for which it may 
therefore be exchanged. But we cannot ac- 
cept this thesis and, in fact, we deny it on 
principle. No, human lives cannot be bar- 
tered. The human life has no price.” 

In La Esfera of May 26: 


“TRADE IN HUMANS IN THE 20TH CENTURY 


“The closest precedent that can be recalled 
is that attempted by Eichmann, today on 
trial for his crimes. The Nazi proposed to 
exchange 1 million Jews for 10,000 trucks. 
Today Eichmann is facing his Judges. Fidel 
Castro goes further and offers to exchange 
his fellow countrymen for tractors. The day 
will come when Cuba’s ‘Eichmann’ Castro, 
too, will have to answer for his crimes 
against humanity.” 


WEST INDIES FEDERATION 


Trinidad Guardian, Port of Spain, on May 
28 in an editorial entitled “Basic Evil of Com- 
munism Revealed”: “It would be the height 
of folly to ignore the implications of this 
deal. They are simply that Castro and his 
henchmen, as puppets of Moscow and Pei- 
ping, will stop at nothing to achieve their 
ends of Communist domination of this hem- 
isphere. This threat can only be countered 
if those who have faith in the ideals of de- 
mocracy cast off their lethargy and become 
aware of the seriousness of the situation. 
Castro’s tractor deal will serve a useful pur- 
pose if, by its overt denial of all moral sense, 
it convinces people of the basic evil inherent 
in communism.” 


ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Association for the Freedom 
of Culture has begun to collect funds to- 
ward the purchase of the 500 tractors. 
Among the persons making up the commit- 
tee designated by the association to collect 
the funds is the director of the Buenos Aires 
evening daily Critica, Dr. Santiago Nudel- 
man. 

Clarin, Buenos Aires, commenting on May 
28, said: “All America has arisen to ‘buy’ 
a thousand lives, in an operation which has 
the virtue of being honorable for the buyer 
and infamous for the seller.’ 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. Murrow said, 
in part: 

Almost without exception the press and 
radio of the free world have drawn the ob- 
vious parallel between his proposal and that 
of the Germans when they offered to trade 
Jews for trucks. 


It should rather have read “the 
Nazis,” when they tried to trade Jews 
for trucks. 


Castro revealed himself for what he is and 
U.S, reaction reflected what we are. Most of 
the free world found our response to the 
offer to be in accord with our heritage and 
tradition of regard for the individual. Cas- 
tro has damaged the cause of communism. 
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His senior partners in Moscow and Peking 
have not supported him. 

There is a ground swell of disgust welling 
up in Latin America. We have prepared for 
you a summary of press reaction. From 
both conservative and liberal newspapers, 
from government figures, from committees 
and voluntary groups, the comment is the 
same. This has been accompanied by dem- 
onstrations for freedom by students, women, 
legislators in favor of the United States. 

Castro’s offer has been called blackmail. 
That is a handy word, but in civilized coun- 
tries censure of the act should run to the 
blackmailer, not to the blackmailed. As Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower observed, a mother pay- 
ing ransom to regain the life of .a child is 
not denounced because she deals with a 
blackmailer. The calumny is on the head of 
the man perpetrating the wrong, not on the 
wronged. 


Is it not interesting that in every coun- 
try of the world—every free country— 
the criticism is not of the United States, 
but of Castro? Yet, here in our own 
midst, we see Americans criticizing the 
Government of the United States, and 
the committee. 

That criticism has been properly 
placed by those in Latin American coun- 
tries who are struggling this very hour 
for their freedom. By this cruel and 
inhuman act, Castro has possibly done 
more to help freedom in the Western 
Hemisphere than all the aid programs 
put together. He has revealed what 
really happens when dictatorship takes 
over. Thank God—I say that in all rev- 
erence—in America the voice was lifted 
which said, ‘““‘We want to help those in 
distress. We are willing to help those 
who want freedom.” I think by that act 
on the part of certain citizens we have 
been spared a severe judgment. 

Now Mr. President, I wish to make a 
proposal to our Government. 

I propose, Mr. President, that the es- 
sentially private effort of the Tractors for 
Freedom Committee become the spring- 
board from which we launch a tremen- 
dous inter-American effort to seek the 
release of all political prisoners in Cuba. 

I propose that the U.S. Government, 
as its expression of support for the com- 
mittee, take the leadership in the Organ- 
ization of American States, to condemn 
the mass arrests, imprisonments, and 
executions in Cuba, and to insist that 
the Cuban regime release all of its politi- 
cal prisoners. 

Let us join our friends throughout the 
Americas in this reaffirmation of human 
freedom and dignity. Let us seize this 
opportunity, when people everywhere 
are gaining a new realization of the 
depth of Castro’s cynicism, to go one 
step further. Let us take the moral 
leadership against tyranny and despot- 
ism, and against the prisons and 
dungeons that are such ugly reminders 
of despotism on the loose. 

Let us join our friends to place the 
governments of these free peoples 
squarely on the side of the restoration 
of freedom for the people of Cuba. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Earlier in the day I 
made a short statement regarding the 
exchange of tractors for the Cuban 
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prisoners. I am always moved by the 
Senator from Minnesota when he speaks 
of mercy and compassion, and religion, 
because I know they are part of his be- 
ing—of his very life. He is right in 
saying that Castro has exposed his own 
callous attitude toward human life, and 
the callous attitude of his regime. 

At the close of his remarks, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota made an interest- 
ing and valuable proposition—one which 
should be considered by our Govern- 
ment. It is that the United States, and 
all the American states, should urge 
before the world, the release of the vast 
number of prisoners held by Castro— 
held without process of law—held be- 
cause they dare dissent. He has pointed 
out that Castro’s cynical tractor-pris- 
oner proposal calls attention to the 
thousands of political prisoners held by 
Castro. 

I question one argument the Senator 
from Minnesota made, the argument 
that there is legal precedent for the 
United States to accept Castro’s offer. 
He is correct in saying it is the tradition 
of America to help the distressed of oth- 
er countries. We have given help again 
and again to other peoples—even our 
wealth and resources to wartime ene- 
mies, Germany and Japan. 

But the situation under discussion 
differs from those cases. This is a situa- 
tion in which a tyrant proposes the ex- 
change of human beings for tractors. It 
is an offer of prisoners for ransom. 

I do not wish to be technical, but I 
doubt that our humanitarian record and 
tradition of help to prisoners, and to the 
unfortunate of other countries, is a legal 
precedent upon which we can rely when 
we are asked to ransom prisoners. 

I support the proposal upon moral and 
humanitarian grounds, but I do not know 
they would attach in every case. I sup- 
port the proposal because the United 
States beai's responsibility, because of its 
support of the landings, which led to the 
capture of the Cubans. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 
moral responsibility. 

Mr. COOPER. I do not argue now the 
merits of the decision to support the 
landings. The decision was made, and 
our responsibility in this case arises from 
the decision. We helped to prepare the 
Cuban forces, under the administration 
of President Eisenhower. The prepara- 
tions were continued under the admin- 
istration of President Kennedy. These 
same forces landed in Cuba. We know 
that President Kennedy had to make the 
decision which permitted the troops to 
go to Cuba. Because of these facts, I 
consider the United States bears respon- 
sibility, and has no other proper course 
except to do all possible to secure the 
release of the prisoners. 

If these men were our own citizens 
we could secure their release by force if 
we desired to do so. But we know that 
our forces will not be used to liberate the 
captured Cubans. 

There is no other way at present to 
secure the release of those we helped 
send to Cuba, except through the ex- 
change. This being true, the moral and 
humanitarian considerations of which 
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the Senator from Minnesota spoke so 
movingly, attach in the greatest degree. 

Because responsibility does attach, I 
see no reason for the President—if he is 
doing so—to support only as a private 
citizen the exchange. The President 
cannot escape being the President of the 
United States. He acts as the President 
in regard to matters which are of con- 
cern to the foreign policy of the United 
States. I think he should say, “As the 
President of the United States, I sup- 
port the exchange.” It is his responsi- 
bility, and it should be clear that the 
President, and not a private committee, 
guides the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

I have great respect for the members 
of the committee, and for the humani- 
tarian considerations which led them to 
undertake the project, but the transac- 
tion is essentially one within the scope 
of the conduct of the foreign policy of the 
United States. Lh 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me respond for 
a moment to the Senator from Kentucky, 
and then I shall yield. 

I thank the Senator from Kentucky 
for his earlier statement, which was an 
excellent one, logical and precise. The 
Senator has underscored, very properly, 
our responsibility in this matter. 

On the date of May 24 I made some 
comments in the Senate concerning this 
very matter. I read to my colleagues the 
following: 

Let me say to the eternal credit of the 
President of the United States that he feels 
a moral obligation. It is a fact that this 
Government did train those people. We 
know it. The American people will be re- 
spected all the more in the world if we act 
responsibly, out of a sense of humanity, in 
this unhappy matter. I suggest to my col- 
leagues that during the past week we have 
seen pictures on the front pages of American 
newspapers of another freedom fighter,* a 
young man with a battered and bloody face, 
the victim of brutality, vulgarity, violence, 
and disorder. It might not be a bad news 
story to go out throughout the world that 
the citizenry of this country was sufficiently 
concerned with human life to put forth 
private contributions and private efforts, 
with the endorsement and moral support of 
the President of the United States, in an 
attempt to save these men in Cuba. I do 
not want on my hands the fact that I failed 
to do what I could have done when the op- 
portunity was given. 


Mr. Presi- 


I wish to underscore this more pre- 
cisely. We do have a moral responsi- 
bility. I believe the Senator is correct 
in stating that the President of the 
United States does speak as a public 
citizen and not as a private citizen at all 
times. The reference to his private ca- 
pacity was not made by the President, 
but by one of the press secretaries at 
the White House, Mr. Hatcher, who is 
quoted as follows in the UPI dispatch 
on the ticker: 

Hatcher said Kennedy’s connection with 
the arrangement was as a private citizen. 


The President may make a personal 
contribution from his personal bank ac- 
count to a committee, but I would be 
the last to say a man who is President 
can be a private citizen. 


‘ 
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I think the Senator from Kentucky is 
correct. I thank the Senator for his 
contribution to the discussion and, more 
importantly, for the fact that he has 
spoken up. Few men in America are 
held in greater respect and esteem than 
the Senator from Kentucky. I am one 
who holds him in the highest of esteem, 
and he knows it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I should like 
to discuss the Castro-tractor deal on a 
somewhat different basis later today. 

I was impressed by the Senator’s 
statement that he would like to use this 
incident as a precedent to start a world- 
wide program. If we are going to pay 
$30,000 in first-class equipment for every 
prisoner released, does the Senator have 
some estimate as to how many prisoners 
the Russian and Chinese Communists 
are holding? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator mis- 
understood my remarks. I said that the 
private efforts of this committee should 
serve as a springboard to take up, in the 
Organization of American States, a pro- 
posal, first of all, to condemn Castro and 
his executions, his mass arrests, and im- 
prisonment of fellow Cubans. 

Second, I said we should call upon the 
Cuban regime, through the Organization 
of American States, to release these po- 
litical prisoners. 

No, I am not at all proposing what the 
Senator suggests. Of course we would 
not enter into such an arrangement. 

I think, with respect to these 1,200 
men, there is a difference. I think the 
Senator from Kentucky has stated it. 
We have a moral responsibility because 
of our activities, both those of the pre- 
vious administration and those of the 
present. administration, with regard to 
the liberation forces—I refuse to call it 
an invasion force. These people were 
merely returning to their homeland, 
seeking freedom. 

To contemplate a mass exchange of 
goods for people throughout the world 
would on its face be inoperative. 

I think the representative press, the 
legislators, the public officials, the stu- 
dents, and the spiritual leaders of 
country after country in Latin America, 
have responded overwhelmingly to this 
incident. I have available a copy of a 
USIA survey of some of the press, 
radio, and television reports from Latin 
America, including statements of gov- 
ernment leaders. There is an over- 
whelming condemnation of Castro. I 
say that this is the time for the Govern- 
ment of the United States to work with 
the Organization of American States to 
call upon the Cuban regime to release 
the prisoners, to condemn it for its mass 
executions and for the wholesale im- 
prisonment of thousands and thousands 
of Cubans. 

One can say, “What good will that 
do?” At least it will put the Organiza- 
tion of American States on the side of 
morality and decency, and it will give us 
@ common ground upon which we can 
work together. We have had some diffi- 


Mr. Presi- 
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culties in recent months, as we know, 
in finding areas of common agreement 
with our Latin American neighbors. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Can I be 
assured that the Senator will not sup- 
port a Federal appropriation to pur- 
chase the release of prisoners in Cuba, 
in Russia, in China, or anywhere else? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I say to the Sen- 
ator that the Senator from Minnesota is 
proposing no Federal appropriation. In 
fact, the Senator from Minnesota would 
have preferred that this be handled very 
privately, even to the point of seeing if 
we could do it without any special con- 
sideration from the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It may be necessary for the com- 
mittee to have a tax-exempt status, so 
that contributions can be tax deductible, 
but I hope that in the beginning we 
will try to see if we can undertake the 
proposed transfer without it. I should 
like to see the American people again 
open up their hearts, as they do so fre- 
quently and generously. 





THE CRISIS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, tomorrow 
the people of America observe Memorial 
Day, the day on which we pay tribute to 
those who made the supreme sacrifice in 
defense of our country, of all that it has 
stood for, of all that it holds out for fu- 
ture generations. This is therefore a 
time for solemn, prayerful reappraisal 
of our own conduct and the conduct of 
our national policy. 

As we pause tomorrow at the graves 
of those who have fallen in the fight for 
freedom, let us ask ourselves: How are 
we measuring up to the demands of pa- 
triotism? 

What are we giving to the cause of 
freedom? 

What are we prepared to sacrifice in 
order that our liberty shall not be made 
forfeit? 

What will be our response to Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s call for an increased na- 
tional effort and an increased personal 
effort on the part of each of us? 

In order to answer these questions let 
us look at what is happening today in the 
world. 

If students of history were wise 
enough and learned enough, they could 
single out a particular unsolved crisis 
which sealed the doom of every great 
society and civilization of the past, a 
crisis of arms, or of internal politics, or 
of commerce, or of will, a point from 
which there was no return. 

Contemporary events are of course 
more difficult to fathom and analyze 
than historical ones. Yet, I believe that 
the drama which may toll the death 
knell for the United States and for West- 
ern civilization is now being played out 
in southeast Asia. 

The scene on which this crisis is un- 
folding is the remote and primitive king- 
dom of Laos. The armies involved on 
each side are small. The casualties can 
be numbered in the hundreds. 

But the significance of this struggle 
is universal and the stakes riding upon 
it are unlimited. 
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The crisis we now face in southeast 
Asia has four major elements: the cir- 
cumstance of geography, which forces us 
to compete in this area at an extreme 
and critical disadvantage; the tactic of 
guerrilla warfare, which enables a single, 
illiterate, half-savage guerrilla soldier to 
be more effective than an aircraft car- 
rier; the tragedy of our declining pres- 
tige, by which I mean the confidence in 
and respect for American leadership 
which alone can hold together and make 
effective the coalition of free world 
powers in Asia; and finally, the enigma 
of our national resolve, the fundamental 
question—do we in America have the will 
to defend freedom? 

For several years I have been speaking 
and writing about the problem of com- 
munism in Asia, Recently I completed 
a tour of the principal danger spots in 
this part of the world. 

My words today are based upon one 
man’s attempt to study this problem 
from afar and from close at hand and I 
hope that my observations can contrib- 
ute something to public understanding 
of this question. 

THE CRISIS OF GEOGRAPHY 


Geography is against us in critical 
areas of southeast Asia. Our principal 
instruments of national power cannot be 
effectively used in key places. Our naval 
and air strength which has successfully 
shielded Taiwan and the offshore is- 
lands, though they are in the shadow 
of the vast Chinese Communist main- 
land, is ineffective in the kind of jungle 
warfare taking place in Laos or South 
Vietnam. 

There are few roads suitable for 
mechanized armies. Most of the attri- 
butes of Western industrial society with 
which we are familiar and in which we 
can operate with confidence and skill are 
absent here. To succeed we must not 
only alter the physical aspect of our 
forces, but also we must alter our mental 
attitudes as well. 

The tide of communism is creeping 
inexorably across southeast Asia. Laos 
has almost been swallowed up. If Laos 
goes, neighboring Cambodia will almost 
automatically follow and South Vietnam 
may be doomed. Thailand, with its 1,000 
miles of frontier adjoining Laos and 
Cambodia, will then be immediately im- 
periled. If Thailand goes down, noth- 
ing can save Malaya and Singapore. 
When Malaya has been subjugated, In- 
donesia, with the largest Communist 
movement in the free world, will be a 
pushover. 

With communism thus solidly en- 
trenched in the Pacific all the way from 
the Arctic Circle to Indonesia, the de- 
fense of Australia and New Zealand, even 
with Anglo-American naval assistance, 
would become hazardous and difficult. 

Inevitably the Philippines, South 
Korea, and Japan and Formosa will thus 
be lost and the whole Pacific will indeed 
become a Red ocean. 

THE CRISIS OF TACTICS 


To those nations of Asia which yet re- 
main independent, communism is no ab- 
stract or distant menace. It is a grim 
and ever present danger, a daily com- 
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panion, a nightly visitor. Its instru- 
ments are terror and violence and 
murder. 

Communist guerrilla bands range over 
the countryside, blowing up bridges, at- 
tacking army posts, assassinating anti- 
Communist mayors and rural officials, as 
well as soldiers, police, and peasants. 

In Manila, I learned that despite the 
successes scored against the Communist 
Huk movement in a massive effort last- 
ing more than a decade, Huk guerrilla 
bands are still active in several Prov- 
inces, and travel in these Provinces is 
severely restricted. 

In Vietnam, I was told that almost 
1,000 people are killed every month by 
terrorists and that it is unsafe to travel 
the roads beyond 25 miles from Saigon. 

In Vientiane, the capital of Laos, I 
could observe myself that the main Com- 
munist forces were only 25 miles from 
the city, and that guerrilla bands fre- 
quently penetrated to the very suburbs. 

On Sunday, May 7, I met with Vice 
Premier General Phoumi in Vientiane. A 
few days later, his chief aid was shot 
down in the streets of that city. 

Through the persistent and merciless 
use of guerrilla warfare, the Communists 
a scored their greatest victories in 
Asia. 

The Chinese Communist government 
itself had its origin as a guerrilla move- 
ment. So did the present regime in 
North Vietnam. 

Communist guerrillas almost suc- 
ceeded in seizing power in Malaya and 
today Lao Communists have power in 
their reach. The South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment finds itself gravely imperiled by 
guerrilla activities. Communist guer- 
rillas are also active in South Korea, in 
the Philippines, in Burma and, to some 
degree, in Cambodia and Thailand. 

They have scored incredible victories 
and they are, with few men and at an in- 
credibly small cost to themselves, gradu- 
ally destroying the remaining free na- 
tions of Asia. é 

They can do this because in the terrain 
and circumstances. of southeast Asia 
guerrilla forces possess a tremendous ad- 
vantage over regular armies. 

Regular armies must guard every 
bridge, every railroad, every power sta- 
tion, every reservoir, every major factory, 
every government installation. They 
must protect the villagers and towns- 
people against terrorists. They must be 
on constant guard against ambushes, 
against snipers hiding along main roads 
and country paths. They are spread out 
and spread thin. 

In Malaya, it took a hardened British 
Commonwealth army of 300,000 men, 6 
years to suppress a guerrilla insurrection 
that never numbered more than 12,000 
armed men. 

In the Philippines, suppres: 
Huks required a similar effort. 

In South Vietnam, a well-trained army 
of some 120,000 men today finds itself 
strained to the breaking point in trying 
to cope with a guerrilla movement 
reputed to number no more than 10,000. 

We are therefore faced with a crisis 
of tactics. If the free world can defeat 
guerrilla warfare only at odds of ten or 
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twenty or thirty to one, if the Commu- 
nists step up their guerrilla warfare in 
every country where they are now oper- 
ating, if they always attack while we 
always defend, can anyone fail to see the 
ultimate outcome? 

THE CRISIS OF CONFIDENCE 


Southeast Asia contains several inde- 
pendent nations which though individu- 
ally unable to stand up to the Chinese 
Communists, combined together and act- 
ing in concert with the leadership and 
backing of the United States, are able to 
preserve their freedom. ‘The keystone of 
the free alliance in Asia is, of course, 
confidence in the United States; confi- 
dence in its power, in its judgment, in 
its determination to prevent Communist 
domination of southeast Asia. 

But when we break our commitments, 
when we reverse ourselves, when we act 
with weakness instead of strength, when 
we furnish vacillation instead of leader- 
ship, we contaminate and corrode the 
alliance and lead inevitably to its col- 
lapse. 

Every man with leadership potential 
in southeast Asia today must think long 
and hard before he throws in his lot 
with the free world. 

He must ask himself, What will hap- 
pen to me, if I take up the cause of free- 
dom, if I fight for it in government, in 
the classroom, in the barracks, in jour- 
nalism? What will happen to me if the 
cause of freedom turns out to be hope- 
less? 

Even today those who fight the Com- 
munists in Asia live in constant fear of 
assassination. 

And should communism triumph in 
Laos, in south Vietnam, in Thailand, in 
Taiwan, or Malaya, or the Philippines, 
the fate of those who led the opposition 
will be swift and violent death or a slow 
and tortuous living death. 

Every failure of leadership by the 
United States, every vacillation, every 
backdown costs us a host of good men 
who will fight for freedom if they think 
freedom has a fighting chance. 

There is today a crisis of confidence in 
the United States throughout southeast 
Asia. 

While I was in Quemoy, the command- 
ing general there showed me some prop- 
aganda leaflets which the Communists 
had dropped on the island the night be- 
fore I arrived. The leaflets told the 
Nationalist Chinese soldiers that they 
were serving a lost cause, and that 
America would abandon them just as it 
had abandoned the Cuban invaders on 
the beach. 

In the Philippines, Foreign Minister 
Serrano described to me the gravity of 
the situation. He said that the Philip- 
pine people were prepared to fight and 
die at our side, if necessary, but that 
Asia cannot be defended unless the lead- 
ership comes from America. 

He warned that our handling of the 
Laos question had already resulted in a 
dangerous erosion of American prestige, 
and that if the confidence of free Asia in 
the United States is ever finally shat- 
tered, it may prove impossible to or- 
ganize the defense of Asia. 
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And so it went through interview after 
interview in country after country. 

The chief propaganda line of the Com- 
munists is that America is “a paper 
tiger”; that America does not stand by 
its friends; that America cannot and 
will not fulfill its commitments. Our 
passive acquiescence in the Communist 
conquest of Laos makes this propaganda 
line look rather convincing. 

We have, through SEATO, committed 
ourselves to the defense of Laos against 
external aggression. But when the chips 
were down, SEATO backed down, even 
though all of the Asian and Pacific mem- 
ber nations of SEATO urged collective 
action. 

We have made military gestures, but 
gestures that are not followed by action 
are best not made. 

We have stated repeatedly that we 
will not permit Laos to be swallowed up 
piecemeal. 

But we have in fact permitted the 
Communists to take over area after area 
in Laos. 

The loss of faith in the United States 
which is seeping through southeast Asia 
today, was brought home unforgettably 
to me by an incident which occurred in 
Manila when I addressed the Asian Pec- 
ple’s Anti-Communist League. Here was 
a@ vast assembly of almost 3,000 delegates 
and scholars from all the free parts of 
Asia and Africa, people who are on our 
side and who are actively anti-Commu- 
nist. When I told them that America 
had learned from its mistakes, that we 
were now awake, that the period of 
blunder and slumber, of retreats and 
defeats, was now at an end, a wave of 
spontaneous laughter swept the hall, 
laughter at the proposition that America 
had awakened to the realities of the 
Communist danger. 

I put down my manuscript at that 
point, Mr. President, and I said: “Let 
me tell you that that is the truth; we 
intend to move ahead.” 

The fact that an audience in Manila 
only 2 or 3 weeks ago laughed when a 
U.S. Senator said that the period of 
slumber and retreat and defeat was at 
an end is significant. I believe they were 
embarrassed because they had embar- 
rassed me, and they became silent quick- 
ly. It was terrible evidence to me of 
what is happening to our reputation in 
that part of the world. I cabled this 
information to the President, since I 
thought he should know about it. I saw 
that the information reached the atten- 
tion of the Vice President, who was in 
southeast Asia and who has made there 
a great contribution to the cause of free- 
dom and the cause of the United States. 

We are now going through a period 
in which free men of stout heart are 
losing hope. Their confidence in us is 
breached but not broken; it is not yet 
too late. If we act now, boldly and reso- 
lutely, all may yet be well. 

But this is our last chance. 

THE CRISIS OF NATIONAL RESOLVE 

More important than the fact that 
others are losing confidence in us is the 
fact that we seem to be losing confidence 
in ourselves. It is bad enough that we 
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seem to others to be weak, incompetent, 
and irresolute. But it is many times 
worse to be all these things. 

If. we throw in the towel in Laos, fol- 
lowing our failures in China, in Korea, 
and in North Vietnam, we must, frankly 
ask. ourselves if. the American people 
and their leaders have in the past decade 
lost. something irreplaceable: their his- 
toric vigor and courage, their national 
pride, their will to win. 

If we surrender Laos as we appear to 
be doing, we are in danger of becoming 
habituated to defeat, dishonor, and piece- 
meal surrender. 

When politicians cease to fear the 
wrath of a people that will not abide in- 
ternational defeat and dishonor, and 
begin to court a public opinion that 
shrinks from keeping dangerous com- 
mitments and running necessary risks, 
our fortunes are indeed falling and our 
ship is sinking. 

If the United States, with its unrivaled 
might, with its unparalleled wealth, with 
its dominion over sea and air, with its 
heritage as the champion of freedom—if 
this United States and its free world 
allies have so diminished in spirit that 
they can be laid in the dust by a few 
thousand primitive guerrillas, then we 
are far down the road from which there 
is no return. 

In right and in might, we are able to 
work our will on this question... South- 
east Asia cannot be lost unless we will 
it to be lost; it cannot be saved unless 
we will it to be saved. 

This problem, seemingly so remote and 
distant, will in fact be resolved here in 
the United States, in the Congress, in 
the administration and in the minds 
and hearts of the American people. 

One more licking by the despised forces 
of communism in Asia will cause us not 
only to lose the trust of the world; it 
may cause us to lose all faith in our- 
selves. 

The focal point of the struggle for 
southeast Asia is in Laos. It is here 
that we must construct and carry out 
our policies. It is here that we must 
stop the disintegration of the free world 


position. 
HISTORY OF LAOS 

America has never desired anything 
but a free, neutral Laos. We have 
sought no military commitments. But 
we have tried to prevent the Commu- 
nists from taking over, either openly or 
by indirection because a Communist 
Laos would automatically cease to be a 
free, neutral Laos. 

The present struggle there is not the 
consequence of a refiex defensive re- 
action by the Communists to American 
provocation. On the contrary, Commu- 
nist aggression in Laos today represents 
the fruition of carefully laid plans by 
the Pathet Lao, its immediate masters 
in North Vietnam, and its ultimate mas- 
ters in Moscow. 

The Pathet Lao has from the begin- 
ning sought the establishment of a Com- 
munist and not a neutralist government. 
Like the Chinese Communists it has pur- 
sued its goal with persistence, with in- 
credible flexibility and subtlety, with 
utter ruthlessness and total dedication. 
The Communists have suffered reverses, 
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but. they have always regrouped and 
counterattacked when the time was 
propitious. They have never admitted 
defeat. 

In August 1953, regular Communist 
Viet Minh battalions invaded Laos, cap- 
tured the northeastern portion of the 
country, and established the quisling 
Pathet Lao in the town of Sam Neua. 

In December 1953, only a few months 
later, after the rainy season, the Com- 
munists renewed their military attack 
and succeeded in cutting Laos in half 
by a rapid advance to the Mekong River. 
They were driven back by the French. 

When the Geneva Conference con- 
vened in 1954, the Communists had con- 
trol of Sam Neua and Phong Saly, two 
small areas in northeastern Laos, but 
elsewhere in the country, they had no 
real power. 

As bad as the Geneva agreement was, 
on the question of Laos there was no 
major concession and no equivocation. 
The agreement called for the restoration 
of the authority of the central govern- 
ment throughout the territory of Laos, 
and it called for the dissolution of the 
Pathet Lao forces and their integration 
into the armed forces of the Govern- 
ment. 

The Communists have violated this 
agreement wholesale. That is why they 
now stand where they are. 

First of all, the Pathet Lao continued 
to launch attacks on Government units 
in Sam Neua Province. It refused to 
turn over Sam Neua and Phong Saly to 
the administration of the royal Govern- 
ment unless its representatives were first 
included in a coalition government. And 
when the royal Government agreed to 
this position, the Pathet Lao further 
demanded that half of the administra- 
tive positions in Sam Neua and Phong 
Saly be given to their appointees. 

It was on these terms that civil in- 
tegration finally took place in Laos in 
November 1957. 

From the end of 1958 the Lao Gov- 
ernment was subject to mounting Com- 
munist pressure. In December of that 
year a war of nerves developed along the 
frontier with Communist North Viet- 
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north of the 17th parallel. 

In the summer of 1959, the Viet Minh 
or Communist forces stepped up their 
attacks against Lao garrisons, and the 
Government of Laos appealed to the 
United Nations for action. Nothing was 
done. 

The pattern was unmistakable in 1959; 
and it is this same unmistakable, un- 
deviating pattern that is at work today 
in Laos. The only difference is that 
the tempo of activity and the scale of 
action have been stepped up. 

Why have they been stepped up? I 
asked that question of President Diem, 
when I was in his office in Saigon 2 weeks 
ago. 

President Diem told me that in 1958 
the North Vietnam Communist regime 
realized that it could no longer hope for 
economic and political collapse in South 
Vietnam and that acts of individual ter- 
rorism were only serving to turn the 
South Vietnamese people even more 
strongly against the Communists. In 
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addition, the growing prosperity of 
South Vietnam provided a dangerous 
contrast with the increasing poverty of 
North Vietnam under communism. 

The Viet Minh decided that their free 
neighbor had to be liquidated. The con- 
sequence of this decision was that over 
the course of 1959 and 1960 there was a 
continuous buildup in Communist guer- 
rilla strength and activity in South Viet- 
nam. 

President Diem viewed the conquest 
of Laos and Cambodia as stepping stones 
to the conquest of Vietnam. Once they 
have complete political control over the 
frontier areas of Laos and Cambodia, the 
Viet Minh would be able to step up its 
guerrilla attacks on South Vietnam on 
a scale which would tax Vietnamese de- 
fense capabilities to the breaking point. 

All of this has been foreseeable for a 
long time. 

It is small comfort to me now, but the 
REeEcorp will show that in a Senate speech 
on September 5, 1959, I urged immediate 
action to cope with Communist aggres- 
sion in Laos. 

I asked for a speedup in deliveries of 
arms and equipment to the Lao Army. 
I said that we could not yield another 
foot of territory to communism any- 
where in the world; that we must not 
wait on the Communist initiative month 
after month; that we take whatever 
measures might be necessary, not ex- 
cluding armed intervention; and that we 
make an Official irrevocable national 
pledge to defend Laos, whatever the cost. 

Sixteen months later, when Soviet 
aircraft began airlifting supplies— 
brazenly-——to the Communist forces in 
Vietnam, the United States had still 
made no irrevocable commitment to the 
defense of Vietnam and we had no policy 
ready to cope with the erisis. 

And so once again the familiar pattern 
has been retraced. We have made brave 
noises, and temporized, and-hoped for 
the best, and approved British overtures 
to Moscow, and made more brave noises, 
and temporized again. The result was 
bound to be disaster. 

Today, 60 percent of Laos is controlled 
by Communist forces. The remainder 
of the country is dangerously infiltrated 
by Red guerrillas. 

The people in the free areas of Laos 
are primitive, poor, ignorant of commu- 
nism and unfamiliar with free, parlia- 
mentary traditions. 

Their government is disorganized and 
ineffective, as would be most govern- 
ments whose lands and people were torn 
apart by guerrilla warfare. 

The Lao are just beginning to 
realize what Red domination would 
mean. Where they have been given ef- 
fective leadership they have proved 
themselves willing to fight for their 
defense. 

This is an important point. I asked 
military advisers everywhere about this. 
I was told that the Lao are willing 
to fight if they can get some equipment 
and some training. I heard it said on 
all sides; I did not hear anything to the 
contrary. But they must have training 
and the guns and materiel with which 
to fight. Where they have been given 
effective training, they have proved that 
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they can fight well against their Com- 
munist opponents. 

The free Lao are more than a 
match for the Communist Lao forces, 
put they cannot stand up to outside Com- 
munist intervention from North Vietnam 
and from Russia. 

Thus, the fate of this little country is 
in our hands and in the hands of our 
SEATO allies. Laos can be saved for 
freedom by a relatively minor effort by 
the United States and our SEATO part- 
ners, if we have the will to make that 
effort. 

What, then, should we do? 

A PLAN OF ACTION 


Any new policy for southeast Asia 
must begin at the conference table in 
Geneva, for, sadly, that is where we now 
find ourselves. 

We must shun any settlement involv- 
ing a coalition government for Laos 
which includes Communist representa- 
tives, mindful that coalition govern- 
ments were the Trojan horse device 
which led to the full communization of 
Russia, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
China itself. 

First, I believe that the United States, 
in concert with its allies, should serve 
notice on the Communist negotiators 
that the Geneva Conference affords the 
last opportunity for the stabilization by 
peaceful means of the conflict in Laos 
and in Asia; that we insist on a com- 
pletely independent and neutral Laos 
which cannot be used as a base for the 
subversion of southeast Asia and will 
accept nothing less; that if the Com- 
munists do not agree to honor the terms 
of the 1954 Geneva agreement establish- 
ing a neutral Laos we will close the Con- 
ference permanently; and that once de- 
nied an independent Laos via the confer- 
ence table we will make an inviolable 
commitment of our prestige and our 
resources tofvachieve an independent 
Laos by force of arms. 

Second, SEATO must be reorganized. 
Irecommend that SEATO invite the Re- 
public of China, the Republic of Korea, 
and the Republic of South Vietnam to 
add to the ranks of SEATO their counsel, 
their considerable might, and their anti- 
Communist zeal. The ground forces of 
these three nations total more than 
1,200,000 well-trained and well-equipped 
troops, ready and eager to oppose the 
Communists in Asia. 

Third, a newly constituted SEATO 
should issue a proclamation of principles 
intended to restore the confidence of the 
peoples of Asia. 

SEATO, led by the United States, 
should declare that its purpose is not 
the mere defense of free soil against 
communism, but that we stand for the 
extension of freedom, just as the Com- 
munists stand for the extension of com- 
munism; that all existing Communist re- 
gimes are temporary tyrannies which are 
at war with their own people, and which 
do not represent or speak for their 
people; that we pledge ourselves fully 
to the defense of Quemoy and Matsu, and 
of all free lands in Asia; and that we 
are now ready to help those forces with- 
in Communist countries which seek to 
drive out their Communist enslavers. 
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Fourth, we must immediately and 
sharply accelerate our programs of train- 
ing and military assistance to the Lao, 
the South Vietnamese, and our other 
fighting allies in Asia. 

Economic assistance that is now 
planned for Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
other Communist nations, and pro-Com- 
munist neutralist nations, should be di- 
verted to the SEATO nations which need 
help and will use it to advance the cause 
of freedom. 

Fifth, the first fruit of a revitalized 
policy and a reorganized SEATO should 
be the intervention in force in the Lao 
conflict by the SEATO powers, if 
Geneva fails. It is pretty generally 
agreed by military men on the scene 
that three divisions of Asian troops, given 
leadership, air support, and logistic sup- 
port by the United States, could initially 
retake from the Communists all of the 
principal posts in Laos. 

Sixth, we should make the hard but 
inevitable decision to fight fire with fire 
in southeast Asia, to meet the enemy 
on his own ground of guerrilla warfare. 

Communists are always hated where 
they are in power. 

This is one of the outstanding facts 
of our time. Communists are hated 
deeply by those who have lived under 
them; and I repeat this fact, surely not 
for rhetorical purposes, but, rather, be- 
cause it is a fundamental fact we are 
overlooking. 

In China, in North Korea, and in 
North Vietnam, in Tibet and in Laos, 
thousands of native anti-Communist 
guerrillas have spontaneously mounted 
operations against seemingly hopeless 
odds without help from the outside. 

This too is a remarkable fact of life. 
Right now there are simple, poor primi- 
tive people in many parts of the world 
who are fighting courageously against 
Communist tyranny. 

Three weeks ago in Vientiane, I was 
told that more than 6,000 Meo tribes- 
men had taken the field against the 
Lao Communists and that many 
thousands more, both Meo and Black 
Thais, were ready to fight if they were 
given arms. 

The best way for us to stop Com- 
munist guerrilla action in Laos and in 
South Vietnam is to send guerrillas in 
force into North Vietnam, to equip and 
supply those patriots already in the 
field; to make every Communist official 
fear the just retribution of an outraged 
humanity; to make every Communist 
arsenal, government building, communi- 
cations center, and transportation fa- 
cility a target for sabotage; to provide 
a rallying point for the great masses of 
oppressed people who hate communism 
because they have known it. 

Only when we give the Communists 
more trouble than they can handle at 
home will they cease their aggression 
against the outposts of freedom. 

Seventh, we must state irrevocably, 
and mean it, that if the Communists 
respond to new SEATO divisions in Laos 
by sending in more divisions of their 
own, if they respond to our new offensive 
by a new offensive of their own, we are 
prepared to face a showdown with the 
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Communist world over Laos just as we 
are prepared to face it over Berlin. 

We must not and cannot restrict the 
struggle for freedom to the jungle ter- 
rain of remote places in Laos and South 
Vietnam. We cannot defeat the Com- 
munists by fighting on their terms, un- 
der conditions which give them every ad- 
vantage and which take from us every 
natural advantage we possess. 

If they make a major effort against 
us in Laos and South Vietnam we musi 
beat them by carrying the offensive to 
North Vietnam, and wherever else it 
may become necessary. 

The armies of our allies on Taiwan and 
in South Korea, our mighty fleets roam- 
ing Asian waters, our vast air armada 
sitting on bases and carriers throughout 
the Pacific, the combined might of our 
Asian friends and of Great Britain and 
France, must not remain idle and im- 
mobile while the battle for freedom is lost 
in remote jungles. 

Finally, we must back up our new 
commitments and our new policies by a 
drastic increase in military spending at 
home. We must add billions to raise new 
pentomic divisions of infantry and for 
modernizing the equipment of our exist- 
ing divisions; for bolstering our under- 
manned naval task forces; for creating 
limited war forces to complement our 
nuclear striking power. 

Each of us is in some way a product 
and perhaps a victim of the atmosphere 
he lives in. Ours has been an atmos- 
phere of timidity in recent years. As I 
read over these recommendations, I am 
frankly apprehensive about the public 
reaction to them. 

The easy course for an elected official 
to pursue with respect to Laos is to accept 
defeat there, masked and sugarcoated by 
an agreement to establish a coalition 
government which everyone knows will 
soon become a Communist government. 

When that happens, those who nego- 
tiated the agreement can express shock 
and horror and promise to do better next 
time. This has been the historic pattern 
in the postwar world. It has been the 
easy way out. 

Those who preach the doctrine of soft- 
ness and compromise are always able to 
assume for a time the mantle of peace. 
In the long run, of course, piecemeal sur- 
render turns out to be the sure harbinger 
of war. But in the short run, those who 
advocate it stand upon the popular plat- 
form of: “‘peace in our time,” and those 
who urge firm resistance to aggression, 
must constantly defend themselves from 
the charge that they are men of war, not 
of peace. 

I abhor war and seek peace as ardently 
as any man. No one has more to lose 
from war than I. I have six children, 
four of them sons'who would be involved 
in the holocaust of general war should 
that dread outcome be our lot. 

When I urge that we resist enemy 
aggression now in Laos, in Berlin, on 
Quemoy, or wherever it strikes, it is be- 
cause I believe that this policy, and this 
policy alone, will save freedom and avert 
a@ general war as well. 

The course which I have proposed will 
be very difficult for the American people 
to accept. 
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But unless the American people learn 
the truth now, they will not learn it until 
it is too late to alter the inevitable course 
of events. 

Now we have the chance to act ef- 
fectively, to stand firm on sure ground, 
to rally around us the united forces of 
all who support the just cause. But if 
we fail this challenge, if we shun this 
opportunity, tomorrow will see us alone, 
not united; fighting from fear, not from 
courage; acting from desperation, not 
from confidence; fighting for our lives 
rather than fighting for our freedom. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Connecticut yield? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does not the Senator 
agree that the United States and the 
rest of the free world should be wary of 
an arrangement in Laos or in any other 
area in which the Government or the 
executive commission or executive-di- 
rected agency can operate only with 
unanimity, particularly if one party to 
that organization is directed by the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy? 

Mr. DODD. If I correctly understand 
the Senator’s question, and I believe I do, 
he is asking me whether I feel that par- 
ticipation by the Communists in the 
government of any country can be ex- 
pected to result in a free government. 

Mr. GORE. If I may specify, let me 
say that I am sure the Senator from 
Connecticut will recall that the Control 
Commission for Berlin could operate 
only in unanimity. 

Mr.DODD. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has had experience in Ger- 
many, and I am sure he will recall our 
experience with the Russian veto in the 
Control Commission. 

Mr. DODD. Yes, Ido. Now I under- 
stand the Senator’s point. 

Mr. GORE. And the Senator from 
Connecticut is also aware of the use of 
the veto by the Soviets in the Security 
Council of the United Nations, I am 
sure. 

Mr.DODD. Yes, of course. 

Mr. GORE. If the Senator from Con- 
eae is willing to yield a little fur- 

er—— 

Mr. DODD. Yes, I am happy to have 
the Senator’s contributions, because I 
admire his thinking and I consider him 
an outstanding Senator who is very 
keenly aware of what is going on in 
the world. So I am pleased to hear his 
comments on this subject—and, indeed, 
on all subjects. 

Mr. GORE. I am very grateful to my 
distinguished colleague. 

In the first week of April, I was a dele- 
gate, representing the U.S. Senate, 
to two international conferences then 
underway in Geneva. One was the 

liamentary Union Council meet- 
ing. To that conference, some 40 na- 
tions sent delegates. The distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. KEatTInG] 
and I had the honor to represent the 
US. Senate at the conference. The 
Russians sent there a delegation com- 
posed of men who had achieved promi- 
nent places in their government. The 
head of the Soviet delegation was 
Mr. Poletsky, a vice chairman of the Su- 
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preme Soviet. Another member was one 
of the members of the Russian supreme 
court. 

During the course of the conference, 
Senator Keating and I heard Mr. Polet- 
sky deliver an envenomed attack upon 
the United Nations. He demanded that 
the Office of Secretary General be abol- 
ished, and that the position be replaced 
by a tripartite arrangement, with one 
member to represent the Western powers, 
one to represent the Eastern powers, and 
one to represent the so-called neutralist 
bloc; and he demanded that it operate 
and that the United Nations operate so 
as to give every country “equal rights.” 

The first time I heard him use the 
term “equal rights,” I wrote it on my 
paper, because it was to be my lot to 
reply, in debate. A little later he used 
the same phrase a second time, and again 
I wrote it down—with a question mark. 
A third time he used the same term— 
“equal rights.” 

So in the course of the debate I asked 
him what the Soviet delegate intended 
to be the meaning of the term “equal 
rights.” I stated that in my country 
and among uncounted millions of people 
in the world, the phrase “equal rights” 
had a great appeal, and I wondered 
whether the Soviet delegate used it with 
the same meaning which it had to me 
and to other members of free societies. I 
asked whether by that term he intended 
to mean that the United Nations should 
operate in such a way that each member 
of the United Nations would have an 
equal opportunity to develop a collective 
will and a major decision; and, if so, how 
more equal could countries be? Cuba 
has one vote; the United States has one 
vote; Libya, the least populous member, 
has one vote; India, the most populous 
member, has one vote. So I asked 
whether he meant, in fact, by his demand 
that each country have “equal rights,” 
that each country should have the right 
to thwart the will of the other ninety- 
nine. I sent to Mr. Poletsky a note in 
which I asked him please to reply di- 
rectly to me, in answering that question. 

Here is his reply, as it was sent to me by 
note, after the delegation had conferred: 

The United Nations organization should 
not be used by a certain group of states 
which dictates now in the United Nations 
to the detriment of the interests of other 
states. 


So here is an antithesis of the ma- 
jority will. He does not want a group 
of states—and he used the word “dic- 
tates”—to arrive at a collective will, to 
bring about decisions in the United 
Nations “to the detriment of the inter- 
ests of other states.” 

I am sure that my able colleague, 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], knows that not all the decisions 
of the United Nations have been in con- 
currence with the position of the United 
States. 

Mr. DODD. - Indeed I do. 

Mr. GORE: The United States has 
not always been in the majority. 

I raised this point because through- 
out that conference, as the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Keartine]; 
whom I am happy to observe in the 
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Chamber, will testify, every Iron Cur- 
tain country delegate there—those from 
Poland, from Hungary, from Romania— 
parroted the phrases “equal rights” and 
“unanimous action’ and the world “una- 
nimity.” So that raised in my mind a 
suspicion as to why they had chosen to 
use those particular phrases and words, 
so current and so meaningful in demo- 
cratic societies. 

The next day I went as a delegate to 
the conference on discontinuance of 
nuclear weapons tests. I found the chief 
Russian delegate, Mr. Tsarapkin, using 
the same phrase and making the same 
demand, although last year the Soviets, 
the United States, and Great Britain had 
agreed to have a director general, similar 
to the secretary general of the United 
Nations, to be the directing head of the 
International Control Commission to 
conduct the inspections, and to verify. 
Soviet compliance, United States compli- 
ance, and British compliance with the 
terms of the proposed treaty, if one 
should be agreed upon. But the Soviet 
delegate retracted that; and he did so 
the very first day the conference met 
when negotiations were resumed in 
March after a recess. 

I shovld like to point out to the Sen- 
ator that the test ban conference recon- 
vened on March 21, It reconvened with 
the Russian delegate in the chair, the 
chief delegates from each of the three 
countries having taken the chair in ro- 
tation to serve as chairman, as they still 
do. Mr. Tsarapkin opened the confer- 
ence. He was well aware that the 
United States had a new President. He 
was well aware that the program had 
been thoroughly examined. He was well 
aware that the new Ambassador of the 
United States to the conference, Mr. 
Dean, had come to Geneva with explicit 
proposals. But before permitting Am- 
bassador Dean to say one word, to 
present the first line of the detailed pro- 
posal of this country, Mr. Tsarapkin re- 
neged on that to which he had already 
agreed, and demanded that the inspec- 
tion and control system be operated by 
tripartite arrangements, which would 
mean be operated with unanimity, with 
equal rights to each State being pre- 
served—meaning it could operate only 
subject to the right of Soviet veto. 

Mr. DODD. This is the exercise of the 
veto. 

Mr. GORE. I happen to have a copy 
of the international Communist mani- 
festo issued in Moscow last December, 
which I reread; and I found these same 
phrases and this technique of frustration 
spelled out in the international Com- 
munist manifesto. 

That is why I rose to ask the Senator 
if we should not be wary of an inspec- 
tion council, a control council, a coali- 
tion government in Laos, which could 
operate only in unanimity. 

Mr. DODD. Yes. That is an excellent 
point to make, because it needs to be 
clarified. 

Mr. GORE. May I go one step fur- 
ther? Then I will not interrupt the 
Senator further. 

Mr.DODD. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. That is why I said earlier 
today that a basic issue for determina- 
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tion in the Vienna conference between 
President Kennedy and Premier Khru- 
shchev is whether the Soviet leader is 
willing to, or indeed has the power to, 
enter into responsible participation in 
international organizations. I do not 
profess to know whether the Soviet 
Premier is bound to the premise of the 
Communist manifesto. I have heard it 
alleged that he is. But whether he is 
willing to, or whether he is powerless to 
do so, it seems to me that this is a basic 
question to be determined in Vienna. 
Unless there is an opportunity to enter 
into international cooperation and col- 
laboration with the Soviets, then the 
forthcoming disarmament conference is 
doomed. Indeed, all cooperation is 
doomed, because we cannot expect the 
American people—in my opinion, they 
would be unwilling to do so—to accept 
membership in an organization in which 
the Soviets can, and we know, from ex- 
perience, they will, exercise the veto. 

Mr. DODD. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee has pointed out an important 
aspect of this whole discussion. In a 
country like Laos, the same principle is 
applied. The Soviets getin. They want 
their way or else no way at all. If not, 
their way is murder, violence, and terror. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield to me? 

Mr. DODD. I am happy to yield to 
my great friend the very able Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, our 
distinguished friend from Connecticut 
has made one of the most powerful and 
resolute speeches—if not the most—I 
have ever heard in the U.S. Senate. 
[Applause in the galleries.] 

Mr.DODD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish tocomment on 
the speech and I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator a question or two, if I may. 

Mr. DODD. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Before doing so, I 
should like to refer to what the distin- 
quished Senator from Tennessee said 
about the Interparliamentary Union 
conference which he and I had the honor 
of attending as representatives of the 
Senate. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee for the very forceful and 
effective way in which he answered the 
Soviet delegate at the meeting. Using 
his sharp, analytical mind with which we 
in the Senate are so well acquainted, the 
Senator from Tennessee demolished the 
arguments of the Soviet delegate, as any 
fairminded and unbiased person vould 
agree. I heard that comment from a 
number of representatives of countries 
we look upon as neutrals. 

I came away from the conference with 
the feeling-—I have never had it so firmly 
before—that the Soviet Union was out 
to wreck the United Nations and out to 
wreck any other international organiza- 
tion in which it did not have the power 
of control through veto. 

The function of the council of the In- 
terparliamentary Union is to set up sub- 
jects for discussion at the annual meet- 
ing. One of the subjects proposed was 
how the machinery of the United Na- 
tions could be improved. My own feel- 
ing was that the Interparliamentary 
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Union ought not to be engaged in a dis- 
cussion of that subject. I voted against 
the resolution because although I be- 
lieve the United Nations can be improved, 
I do not believe it is up to the Interpar- 
liamentary Union to tell the United Na- 
tions how to reform itself, any more than 
it would be up to the United Nations to 
tell the Interparliamentary Union how 
to operate. 

The spring meeting gave me the op- 
portunity to sit down with representa- 
tives of nine countries around a table. 
The nine countries represented were the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Yugoslavia, the 
United Arab Republic, Lebanon, the 
United Kingdom, France, Japan, and 
the United States. 

The group involved was the working 
party charged with drafting a resolu- 
tion. At that conference it was pain- 
fully clear what the Soviet delegates 
were up to. Their action bore out what 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] said. Everywhere we 
turned in that conference the same 
theme was evident. The Soviet group 
was considerably better organized than 
any other. All members of that delega- 
tion said the same thing. Some from 
freer nations had varying points of view 
among themseives, the Soviet represent- 
atives all had a monolithic approach to 
all problems. 

I make my comment, first, to let the 
Senate know what a magnificent job the 
Senator from Tennessee did at that con- 
ference. Second, I comment in order to 
bear out his thesis with regard to the 
efforts of the Soviet Union to rule or 
ruin. That point comes back to what the 
distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut has said in his powerful speech. 
The same point applies to every confer- 
ence in which we meet with representa- 
tives of the Communist powers. 

I commend the Senator from Con- 
necticut for the forceful manner in 
which he has presented the problem. It 
is all right to have strong talk. We must 
have strong talk when we are dealing 
with people who seek to rule the world. 
But it must be backed up with resolute 
action. We cannot first give in here and 
then give in there. That is the surest 
way to guarantee that the four sons of 
the distinguished Senator from Connect- 
icut [Mr. Dopp] will one day have to go 
off and fight, because if we keep retreat- 
ing there is bound to come a time when 
we are backed up to a point where we 
cannot back up any longer—unless we 
hve lost all of our intestinal fortitude. I 
do not think we have reached that point, 
nor do the majority of the American 
people feel that way, I am sure. 

That point leads me to the next ques- 
tion. I am not sure what the military 
situation is in Laos. I read articles that 
state that Laos is not now defensible. I 
believe that it was at one time. I believe 
that at one time we could have taken a 
firm position in Laos and could have suc- 
ceeded in retaining it. Surely, we must 
take such a position in South Vietnam 
and in Thailand. On that point, we 
must not hesitate. Already, I under- 
stand, there is a strong neutralist tend- 
ency in Thailand, because of the feeling 
that the United States and the other free 
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nations are slipping away and deserting 
that part of the world. If we allow 
South Vietnam and Thailand also to go 
down. the drain—or even permit them to 
think we are considering such a possibil- 
ity, it will be a sorry day for this coun- 
try and for freedom throughout the 
world. 

Since the Senator has recently been in 
the area, I ask him whether we can goa 
step further. Does the Senator’s analy- 
sis of the situation lead him to feel that 
Laos itself is militarily defensible? 

Mr.DODD. Yes, I do, provided we do 
what is necessary. As I pointed out, I 
believe the organization of SEATO must 
be improved. We must be willing to go 
as far as is necessary. We cannot go 
into a country weakly and say, “We will 
do this or do that,” and not be willing to 
back up what we say. But I think an 
affirmative SEATO, with new members, 
with new resolve, with a determination 
to retrieve the situation in Laos, can in- 
tervene successfully and save that coun- 
try. 

The countries of the Far East do not 
want to wait until they are left alone, 
and until the Red tide sweeps over them 
one by one. I think the manpower is 
there. I think the will is there. I think 
all that the situation actually needs is 
some leadership. And we are the only 
people who can provide it. I think when 
we do so, we shall see a change in the 
situation. Laos is not lost, unless we 
abandon her. 

Mr. KEATING. In other words, the 
Senator feels that if these points were 
presented squarely and forcefully to the 
SEATO organization of today, that the 
majority in SEATO would support collec- 
tive action to defend Laos? 

Mr.DODD. Ithinkso. Itis the non- 
Pacific members of SEATO that are 
loath to act. The reluctance is not on 
the part of the countries in the imme- 
diate danger zone, but rather those out- 
side of it that have membership in 
SEATO. For this reason I recom- 
mended that we in the United States 
furnish vigorous leadership, and that we 
bring into the membership of SEATFO 
Free China and the Republic of Korea, 
and South Vietnam, and have them give 
to this organization the strength which 
they can contribute. Then I think we 
can begin to expect success. 

Mr. KEATING. I certainly share the 
Senator’s perturpation over any agree- 
ment to settle the Lao situation which 
would involve a coalition government 
with the Communists included in a 
strong position. We know perfectly 
well that in such a coalition government 
with Communist participation the loss 
of Laos would almost undoubtedly re- 
sult, and probably pretty soon, because 
the Communist hand would show itself. 
Other parties would be persecuted and 
repressed, and would soon be driven out 
of existence. 

Our President goes abroad, burdened 
with many great responsibilities. At 
this critical moment, he has the sup- 
port of the American people and the 
Congress. Whether there is agreement 
or disagreement with this, that, or the 
other phase of his domestic program, we 
must support him in his efforts in France, 
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and, above all in his confrontation with 
the Premier of the Soviet Union. 

It is my hope—and I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] feels 
the same way—that the preliminary 
conferences with other powers and the 
leaders of other countries will bolster 
rather than weaken him in his resolve to 
stand up to our enemies, not only in the 
area which the Senator has been dis- 
cussing, but also in Berlin. My under- 
standing is that there is some differ- 
ence among our allies over how we 
should handle the Berlin situation. It 
is this Senator’s opinion that if we try 
to temporize over the problem of Berlin, 
which is even closer to us than the Far 
East problems, we will again allow our 
cause to be weakened, our strength 
chipped away. We must stand firm in 
Berlin. We must support the West Ber- 
liners in their determination to be free. 
If we were to allow this outpost of free- 
dom to be swallowed up or weakened, 
we would only be adding to the strength 
of those who would destroy us. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator for 
his most gracious compliment, which I 
am sure I do not deserve. I thank him 
particularly for his observations, which 
are of great value. He knows I am not 
being fulsome in my praise because, as 
I have said on many occasions, I have 
great respect for his intellect. I am 
confident that the President will defend 
this country’s interest, and I know the 
Senator from New York has the same 
confidence. 

Mr. KEATING. I have. 

Mr. DODD. We have in President 
Kennedy a strong-minded man, a man 
of great courage and great intellectual 
ability. I think at this hour we should 
pray that God help him, and that our 
President, as he leaves to go to distant 
places, will have strength to carry 
through his very difficult mission. 

I have confidence in the President. I 
believe that in the Senate we can best 
assist him by speaking frankly on these 
matters and by letting the President and 
others who serve him in the executive 
department know what the facts are as 
we see them. That is why I, on my short 
trip, sent messages to the President, be- 
cause I thought he would want to hear 
what was happening where I was. 

I conclude by expressing my gratitude 
to the Senator from New York and the 
Senator from Tennessee. I know of the 
great work both Senators have done. 
The American people owe them both a 
debt of gratitude. 

Mr. KEATING. I wish to express my 
gratitude for the Senator’s kind remarks 
and to join with him in his remarks 
about the President. We who served 
with him in the Senate are confident 
that he will stand firm. Certainly he 
goes abroad with the best wishes of every 
Member of the Senate. 





THE MISSOURI BASIN 


Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 16 
years ago Senator James E. Murray, my 
illustrious predecessor in the Senate, pro- 
posed the establishment of a Missouri 
Valley Authority, patterned after the 
Tennessee Valley Authority; to develop 
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the great Missouri river on a unified, 
fully integrated basis. 

It is a matter of history now that his 
proposal was defeated, and two Bureau 
plans—the Corps of Army Engineers’ so- 
called Pick plan and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation’s Sloan plan, were authorized 
instead. It is not my purpose in address- 
ing the Senate today on the subject of 
the Missouri Basin to rekindle the flame 
for an MVA but to advise the Senate of 
the umnecessary conflicts that have 
arisen between the upper and lower 
reaches of the basin, and the critical 
water supply situation we face today as a 
result of intervening years of misman- 
agement of our scarce water supply. 

The failure of a hasty marriage of two 
agency plans—the Army’s Pick plan and 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s Sloan 
plan—to solve the Missouri Basin water 
and development problems, emphasized 
by the dispute that is now raging, should 
persuade both Congress and the admin- 
istration that the development of truly 
integrated plans for the development of 
every major river basin in the Nation, 
recommended by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Water Resources, is an absolute 
necessity in the decade ahead. 

In the early forties, the Corps of Army 
Engineers under the leadership of Gen. 
Lewis A. Pick developed the so-called 
Pick plan for flood control and a 9-foot 
deep flowing navigation channel in the 
lower Missouri River. The plan entailed 
the construction of huge storage dams 
in the upper basin, inundating 900,000 
acres of our land, to provide between 50 
and 60 million acre-feet of active stor- 
age—sufficient to assure adequate water 
for the Army’s purposes through a 10- 
year dry cycle. 

In the same period, the Bureau of 
Reclamation developed plans for mul- 
tiple-purpose development of the upper 
basin in accord with its charter to irri- 
gate and reclaim the arid and semi- 
arid lands of the West and to provide 
municipal and industrial water and hy- 
droelectric power for agriculture, homes, 
and industrial use. 

Serious conflict arose between propo- 
nents of the two plans for it was ap- 
parent that there was not sufficient flow 
in the river for both. Publicists and 
lobbyists for the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers plan called the Bureau of Recla- 
mation irrigation projects infeasible. 
The Bureau described some of the Army 
dams as wasteful and unnecessary. 

Behind this dispute was the fact that 
the two plans would require between 22 
and 25 million acre-feet of water above 
Sioux City, Iowa, while available stream- 
flow records indicated that the average 
flow of the river at Sioux City was only 
18 to 19 million acre-feet. 

It was in the midst of this interagency 
conflict that Senator James E. Murray 
proposed a Missouri Valley Authority. 
Senator Murray believed that a truly 
integrated basin plan could provide navi- 
gation, flood control, irrigation, hydro- 
electric power—all of the benefits that 
both the upper and lower ends of the 
basin sought. He believed that naviga- 
tion might be provided by means other 
than a flowing navigation channel, re- 
quiring a flow of 25,000 te 30,000 cubic 
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feet of water per second at Sioux City, 
Iowa. He believed that power supply 
might be supplemented by thermal gen- 
eration in the extensive lignite and coal] 
beds of Montana, Wyoming, and the 
Dakotas. Senator Murray believed— 
and I agreed and still agree with him— 
that nature endows the Missouri Basin 
with resources to meet all the needs of 
the present, and a vastly expanded econ- 
omy if a way could be found to develop 
them and overcome the selfish, short- 
sighted, and bureaucratic obstructionists 
to full development. 

I believe this is true in most of the 
great river basins of America today if we 
will develop them for the public good, 
and not for some narrow, individual pur- 
pose, for the aggrandizement of a single 
public agency, or to protect the mo- 
nopoly of some selfish private interest. 

Confronted by the threat of a Missouri 
Valley Authority, the backers of the 
Army’s Pick plan and the Bureau’s Sloan 
plan finally realized the necessity of a 
truce in their war over the basin, lest 
both lose out to a replica of the TVA. 

A great water conference was called at 
Chicago, Ill., on September 7 and 8, 1944. 

The National Reclamation Association 
was there. The Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation was there. The chamber of 
commerce and twoscore water organi- 
zations were represented. Members of 
the Congress were there, including Sen- 
ators Eugene Millikin, of Colorado, and 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, who 
were opposed to a Missouri Valley Au- 
thority, but who were also deeply con- 
cerned by the demands of the naviga- 
tionists for western water to support the 
flowing navigation channel in the lower 
Missouri River. 

Out of the Chicago conference came 
an agreement between the upper and 
lower basin interests on the wording 
of the so-called O’Mahoney-Millikin 
amendment, reserving the West’s water 
for western uses. 

The agreed-upon language, 
important today, read: 

It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
Congress * * * to limit the authorization 
and construction of navigation works to 
those in which a substantial benefit to navi- 
gation will be realized therefrom and which 
can be operated consistently with appropriate 
and economic use of waters of such rivers 
by other users. 


And accordingly, it provided: 

(b) The use for navigation, in connec- 
tion with the operation and maintenance of 
such works herein authorized for construc- 
tion, of waters arising in States wholly or 
partly west of the 98th meridian shall be 
only such use as does not conflict with any 
beneficial consumptive use, present or fu- 
ture, in States lying wholly or partly west 
of the 98th meridian, of such waters for 
domestic, municipal, stock water, irrigation, 
mining, or industrial purposes. 


A month after the Chicago agreement 
on this language, on October 16 and 17, 
1944, two representatives each of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers met in Omaha, Nebr., and 
those four engineers, in 2 days, per- 
formed what has sometimes been called, 
with tongue in cheek, the engineering 
miracle of our age. They made “ap- 
propriate modifications” to “eliminate 
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existing differences between the two— 
Pick and Sloan—plans,” and issued a 
“joint engineering report” on what they 
described as a unified plan for the whole 
Missouri Basin. 

James G. Patton, of the National 
Farmers Union, was not convinced of the 
miraculous nature of the performance. 
He characterized the Omaha meeting as 
a “shameless, loveless, shotgun wedding.” 

A half a dozen great dams have now 
been built in the upper Missouri River 
under the Pick-Sloan deal, supposedly 
governed by the O’Mahoney-Millikin 
amendment. More than 50 million 
acre-feet of active water storage capacity 
has been provided. 

And the great dams stand out in Mon- 
tana and the Dakotas less than one-third 
full—far below efficient operating lev- 
els—because waterflows have not proved 
enough for both the Army’s navigation 
plan and the Bureau’s multiple-purpose 
developments, and, further, because the 
Corps of Army Engineers refuses to hon- 
or either the letter, the intention, or the 
pledges which its lobbyists, negotiators, 
and representatives made in Chicago and 
Omaha in 1944 when the O’Mahoney- 
Millikin amendment was agreed upon to 
beat Senator Murray’s proposed MVA. 

The dams are not only far below effi- 
cient operating levels, the water behind 
them is being pulled lower and lower by 
the demands of the navigation channel. 

At the end of April this year there was 
contained in the pools behind Canyon 
Ferry, Fort Peck, Garrison, Oahe, Fort 
Randall, and Gavins Point Dams 17.3 
million acre-feet of water. I am advised 
that these dams have 73.8 million acre- 
feet total capacity and 57.4 million acre- 
feet active storage capacity. The 17 
million acre-feet in them today is a puny 
puddle compared to their capacity. 

It is also less water than was there at 
the end of April a year ago. The dams 
then held 21.1 million acre-feet of 
water—3.8 million more than this year. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the Recorp a table 
showing water impounded behind each 
of these dams at the end of April 1960 
and April 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
as follows: 


Water in storage, Missouri Basin dams 
[In millions of acre-feet] 
Actual water 


as of end of 
April— 


Active 
Capacity) storage 
ace 


Name of dam 





Fort Randall 
Gavins Point 


73.79 | 53.323 | 17.259 





Mr. METCALF. Madam President, 
the prospect today is for a continued 
Pulldown of the water on which the 
upper basin States rely for electric en- 
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ergy and to which they look to for irri- 
gation water supplies. 

There is little snowpack in the upper 
basin this year. The Corps of Army En- 
gineers now concede that prospects for 
runoff into the reservoirs are only fair. 

This designation of fair runoff in- 
cludes Yellowstone River, where resi- 
dents now fear that the river may 
become virtually dry. The city of Glen- 
dice is confronted with a crisis in regard 
to its municipal water supply. The Yel- 
lowstone is so low that whirlpools 
threaten at the city water intakes in the 
river. These whirlpools admit air to the 
pipes and pumps lose their prime. 
Emergency steps are being taken to 
lower the intakes, but beyond that there 
is fear of the adequacy of water, at any 
intake level, in the months ahead. 

It is now apparent that a large area in 
the upper Missouri Basin is confronted 
with a serious drought this year. 

Meantime, the Corps of U.S. Army 
Engineers has proceeded to open up the 
navigation season on schedule on March 
1, releasing water from the inadequate 
and declining reservoirs for use down- 
stream. Up to this moment they have 
failed to announce any plan to shorten 
the navigation season. 

Several weeks ago Senator MANSFIELD, 
Senator Burpick, and I held a confer- 
ence with the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Engineers. We were told that a 
runoff of only 15 million acre-feet of 
water is anticipated at Sioux City this 
year and that the navigation season 
would be shortened. The talk was in 
terms of a 6- to 644-month navigation 
season, instead of 8 months. 

I was impressed at the time that the 
Corps of Engineers representative did not 
talk about going to a 5-month naviga- 
tion season, as they assured us in a 1951 
“Adequacy of Flow Report’ they could 
do without jeopardizing the success and 
long term value of navigation. 

Since our meeting, there has been 
further hedging. 

The basin has been told that there is 
prospect of 17 million acre-feet of water 
yield and that runoff will be fair in 
the upper basin States, including runoff 
from the nearly dry Yellowstone River. 
That is like describing one meal a week 
as a fair diet. 

There has been recent talk of delaying 
a decision on the actual length of the 
navigation season until an interagency 
committee on river management meets in 
Omaha in August, although a determina- 
tion could be made at a meeting of the 
committee to be held Thursday and Fri- 
day of this week, June 1 and 2. 

The purpose of delaying the final de- 
cision until August is, of course, trans- 
parent. The navigation season will then 
have run the full 5 months of the Army’s 
minimum period. Navigationists would 
plead that the shippers and bargelines 
would have to have several weeks notice 
before the channel is closed. The navi- 
gationists would then have a dead cinch 
to have a navigation season—at the ex- 
pense of the upper basin water supplies— 
several weeks longer than the minimum. 

If decision is not made at the June 
1 and 2 meeting of the Control Board 
on the length of the navigation season, 
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it is my intention to request immediate 
congressional hearings and whatever 
congressional action is necessary to re- 
quire the Corps of Army Engineers to 
honor their commitments given Senator 
O’Mahoney, Senator Millikin and the 
upper basin by them and their support- 
ers in 1944, and to obey the law. 

There is before the Attorney General 
of the United States today a request of 
the Corps of Army Engineers for an in- 
terpretation of the meaning of the 
O’Mahoney-Millikin amendment in re- 
gard to priority of hydroelectric power 
generation. 

The Corps has developed a legalistic 
theory on which to justify dishonoring 
and disregarding the pledge of the 
navigationists that upper basin uses of 
water should have priority. The Corps 
contends that the generation of hydro- 
electric power is not a beneficial, con- 
sumptive use of water, and therefore 
not protected by the amendment. 

There is abundant legal authority for 
the contention that the O’Mahoney- 
Millikin amendment does cover genera- 
tions of hydroelectric power. I have no 
fear how the Attorney General is going 
to rule on that question, or, if it be- 
comes necessary, what the courts will 
rule. 

For the benefit of less legalistically 
minded Members of Congress and the 
public I would like to put in the Recorp 
quotations from the record of the Senate 
and the House debates which clearly in- 
dicate what the understanding was 
among the lawmakers who enacted the 
law—and what the commitment to the 
upper basin, which is being dishonored 
today, was, in plain English. 

In arguing for authorization of the 
navigation channel at Senate Commerce 
Committee hearings in the 78th Con- 
gress, Senator Overton, of Louisiana, 
questioning Colonel Reber, of Army Engi- 
neers, stated a summary question in this 
way: I quote: 

It is the overall plan of the Army Engi- 
neers that this basin shall be further devel- 
oped with dams and reservoirs on various 
tributaries of the Missouri River, that there 
will be water that will not be necessary for 
irrigation purposes or for generation of hy- 
droelectric power that can be used at all 
times for navigation, and in the event there 
can be more and more water which can be 
released from Fort Peck Reservoir for irriga- 
tion and power purposes; is that correct? 


Colonel Reber replied “That is cor- 
rect, as additional storage develops.” 

It was clear in Senator Overton’s 
mind, just as Senator O’Mahoney has 
testified recently before the Interior 
Committee, that it was clear in his mind 
at the time, that navigation was to get 
the use of water from the upper basin 
only when—and I quote his words—it 
“will not be necessary for irrigation pur- 
poses or for generation of hydroelectric 
power.” 

Over on the House side, there was the 
same clear understanding. 

During floor debate on S. 35 in the 
House, 79th Congress, Ist session, this 
colloquy occurred: 

Mr. JoHNsoN of California. I want to ask 
this specific question. What is the version 
of the chairman as to intrastate streams like 
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the Sacramento River which is entirely in 
one State? Does that recognize the para- 
mount right of the State to use the water 


Mr. Jonnson of California. And for hydro- 
electric development? 

Mr. MANSFIELD of Texas. Yes, sir; for all 
domestic consumption purposes. It is the 
way I understand the agreement between the 
Engineers and the reclamation authorities. 
May I inquire of the gentleman from Iowa if 
that was not his understanding of it? 

Mr. Jensen. That is as I understand it. 

Mr. Mansrrecp of Texas. Yes (p. 1375). 


Congressman MANSFIELD, of Texas, 
was floor manager of the pending bill. 
Congressman JENsEN, of Iowa, was the 
ranking Republican involved in handling 
the measure. 

Madam President, the truth of the 
matter is that everyone understood the 
terms of the agreement until it became 
apparent that optimistic estimates of 
the available streamfiow in the Missouri 
River—carpentered up to justify huge 
expenditures for a navigation channel— 
were probably only optimistic estimates. 

Col. Jerome Locke, himself a former 
Army engineer, estimated in the forties 
that the average flow of the Missouri 
River at Sioux City is between 18 and 19 
million acre-feet. 

Since this amount of water would not 
support both the Pick and Sloan plans, 
and there were constant questions raised 
of the adequacy of water for the 9-foot, 
flowing navigation channel, the Missouri 
Basin Interagency Committee had an 
adequacy-of-flow study made which, lo 
and behold, found that average flow was 
between 24 and 25 million acre-feet— 
enough to make all the irrigation, navi- 
gation, and power generation plans work 
wonderfully. 

In the absence for several years of wa- 
ter yields even approaching the 24 mil- 
lion acre-foot average predicted in the 
adequacy-of-flow report, the story is told 
in the upper basin that we are in a dry 
cycle and that all that is needed is one 
good year. 

We have had it pretty dry in some 
areas in the upper basin for several 
years. But I would be reluctant to say 
that rainfall and water supply has been 
one-third deficient. As the Secretary of 
Agriculture knows, we have been growing 
about average crops of wheat and agri- 
cultural commodities in the area as a 
whole. Agricultural yields, compared to 
previous years, do not indicate that our 
water supply situation has varied from 
average nearly so much as the Corps of 
Army Engineers would have us believe. 

But regardless of whether the real 
average flow of the Missouri River at 
Sioux City is 19 million acre-feet or 25 
million acre-feet, we have at least come 
to a time when the upper basin is not 
going to accept the abnormal weather 
excuse for depleting the water behind 
the Missouri River dams, and failing to 
fill them to the levels required for effi- 
cient hydroelectric power generation and 
for irrigation. 

The upper basin is not going to sit 
idly by and let the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers drain away our water, dishonoring 
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the agreements written into law in the 
O’Mahoney-Millikin amendment, which 
they are now attempting to subvert le- 
galistically. 

I would apologize for taking the time 
of the Senate on a matter of regional 
concern except for the fact that the 
Missouri Basin situation has national 
significance. 

It should serve as a warning to up- 
stream farmers, city dwellers, power 
users, and industries across the Nation 
to guard their interests vigilantly in the 
development of water resources plans or 
they, too, may be sold down the river. 

It should serve as a reminder to those 
who have national responsibility that 
careful, unified planning of our great 
river basins should be gotten underway 
without delay before more wasteful, un- 
workable “shotgun wedding” arrange- 
ments are concluded which will have 
results as unhappy as those in Missouri 
Basin. today. 





THE ITEM VETO 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, on 
January 13 of this year, I introduced a 
resolution (S.J. Res. 31) calling for a 
constitutional amendment giving the 
President the right to veto items in ap- 
propriation measures. I have introduced 
similar legislation in the House and 
Senate for the past 11 years, but I am 
just a youngster in terms of item veto 
time. 

The hassle between the Executive and 
the Congress over the item veto power 
has been going on for almost a century. 
I hope it will not go on for another 
century; for, I definitely feel that it is 
in the best interest of our Nation at the 
present moment to give this power to 
the President in order to discourage 
porkbarreling and in order to alleviate 
wasteful and unnecessary § Federal 
spending. 

President Eisenhower vigorously and 
consistently urged that the Congress give 
him the item veto power. Referring to 
the item veto, President Eisenhower 
termed it ‘‘one of the most important 
corrections that could be made in our 
annual expenditure program, because it 
would save tax dollars.” 

The Governors of 41 States can today 
veto items in appropriation bills. I ask 
unanimous consent that a list of these 
States appear at this point in the 
REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

ITEM VETO ON APPROPRIATION BILLS ONLY 

States (41): Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska,’ 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon,? Pennsyl- 


1Nebraska: Governor may not veto them 
in the budget submitted by himself after it 
has passed the legislature by three-fifths 
vote. 

2 Oregon: Governor may also veto items 
in new bills declaring an emergency. 
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vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee,? Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
the history of the item veto dates back 
to the period shortly following the fram- 
ing of the Constitution. With the early 
development of riders to appropriation 
measures—it was not long before the 
hue and cry arose to give the President 
an item veto. 

Actually, the item veto power first ap- 
peared in the Confederate Constitution 
in 1861. Following the Civil War, Presi- 
dent Grant, in a message to the Con- 
gress in 1873, said: 

Congress should authorize the Executive 
to approve of so much of any measure pass- 
ing the two Houses of Congress as his judg- 
ment may dictate, without approving the 
whole, the disapproved portions to be subject 
to the same rules as now. 


Presidents Hayes and Arthur followed 
suit in 1879 and 1882, respectively. The 
latter said: 

I commend to your careful consideration 
the question whether an amendment of the 
Federal Constitution (to allow the Executive 
to veto items in appropriation bills) * * * 
would not afford the best remedy for what 
is often a grave embarrassment both to 
Members of Congress and to the Executive, 
and is sometimes a serious public mischief, 


Since then, every President, including 
President Eisenhower’s two immediate 
predecessors, Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman, have endorsed the 
principle of and the need for the item 
veto. 

There is wide public support for the 
item veto. A Gallup poll several years 
ago showed 63 percent favored the item 
veto, while only 24 percent opposed it. 

There is plenty of pressure for Fed- 
eral spending both in the Congress and 
in the executive branch—pressures from 
home, pressures from abroad, pressures 
from Congressmen who have pet ideas, 
pressures because of new needs and new 
problems, pressures too from outer space. 
Many of these pressures are for good and 
worthwhile causes. Some are not. 

When a bill goes to the White House, 
the President is confronted with an ap- 
propriation on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
Often, by vetoing the bill because of a 
relatively minor item in it, he may jeop- 
ardize broader and more important pro- 
posals contained in the vetoed appropri- 
ation. 

Lately, every time another member of 
the official family of the new adminis- 
tration appears before the Congress, we 
are told of proposed new expenditures 
and we are alerted to the fact that the 
Federal budget is liable to be even fur- 
ther out of kilter in the months ahead. 
I am frankly concerned about these pro- 
jected deficits. Deficit spending is both 
inflationary and pound foolish. 

One important way in which we can 
hopefully keep Federal spending in check 
is the adoption of the item veto. In this 


day and age of increased governmental 


* Tennessee: Governor may reduce or elim- 
inate items but must give written notice 
either 3 days before adjournment or 1 day 
after bill is presented. 
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expenditures and expanding Federal 
functions, I feel strongly that every 
available step must be taken to see to 
it that our fiscal mechanisms are sound. 

Madam President, there has been con- 
sistent opposition in the Congress to the 
item veto as an encroachment on its 
power over revenue matters. I do not 
think the item veto is as much of a dan- 
ger as many imply. After all, before any 
money can be spent in the first place, 
one-half of the Members of both bodies 
of the Congress must approve. All the 
item veto says is that, on specific items 
to which the President is opposed, the 
approval of two-thirds of the Congress 
is necessary. This is wholly consistent 
with the Presidential veto power as em- 
bodied in the Constitution. 

I do not know how much sentiment 
there presently is in the Congress in 
favor of the item veto. It would be in- 
teresting to know; however, I do know 
that one of the keys to this situation 
is the position of the President since 
the President and the Congress are pres- 
ently—and may I add unhappily—in the 
hands of the same party. 

President Kennedy’s active support of 
the item veto would go a long way to- 
ward bringing about its enactment by 
the Congress. As a former member of 
the Congress, he is entirely familiar with 
the appropriations process. I am sure 
that in the days ahead he will face dif- 
ficult decisions which the item veto 
power would help him to resolve, at least 
to the extent that he could send items 
back to the Congress for two-thirds ap- 
proval by both bodies. 

The support of President Kennedy is 
needed and would contribute greatly to 
sound, efficient management of the fi- 
nances of the world’s biggest business— 
the Government of the United States. 

In this connection, Madam President, 
I have written to President Kennedy 
urging that he actively support the item 
veto and indicating my belief that his 
support would be a potent force in bring- 
ing about the adoption of this needed 
and important governmental reform. 

Several months ago, the New York 
Herald Tribune ran an editorial urging 
President Kennedy to press for the item 
veto power. This is an excellent state- 
ment of the need for such authority, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it appear 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New Yurk Herald Tribune, 
Feb. 11, 1961] 
GIVE THE PRESIDENT THE PowER oF ITEM VETO 

Since 1876, Presidents have been tussling 
with Congress over the power of item veto; 
that is, the right to veto specific items in 
@ general appropriations measure without 
turning down the whole bill. 

There is nothing radical about the grant 
of such power; 80 percent of the States give 
it to their Governors. But Congress has 
steadfastly balked at giving it to the Presi- 
dent, holding onto the general appropria- 
tions as a means of presenting the 
President with a take-it-or-leave-it, all-or- 
nothing choice. 

One result is that countless pork-barrel 
os get through which otherwise would 
not. 
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Without the item veto, there is no effective 
outside check on the mutual political back- 
scratching, at taxpayers’ expense, which goes 
into congressional agreement on many an 
appropriations measure. 

President Eisenhower repeatedly asked for 
item veto power, repeating the request as 
recently as his final budget message last 
month. This is not a partisan issue, as is 
demonstrated by Mr. Eisenhower's asking 
the power for his Democratic successor. It 
is an issue between the Executive and the 
legislature. 

A President could abuse such power, using 
it arbitrarily or capriciously. But Congress 
would have the power to override an item 
veto just as it has to override any other 
veto. Congress would thus retain the last 
word, but it would be acting in full view 
of the public on the item in question. 

President Kennedy has a lot of ambitious 
programs that are going to cost a lot of 
money. If Government revenues are to be 
kept in line with expenditures, he is going 
to need every possible weapon to keep un- 
necessary expenditures in line. He ought to 
press for the power of item veto, and Con- 
gress should take action to give it to him. 
If the President has the power to veto ap- 
propriations, he should have the power to 
veto single items as well as catchall bills. 





CUBA—ANOTHER FIASCO 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, prior to the Cuban fiasco, and 
before I had any knowledge that the 
expedition was underway, one of the 
more responsible Republicans expressed 
to me great concern about information 
reaching him with respect to the im- 
pending undertaking at Cuba. Whether 
his source was classified or derived from 
published information, I do not know. 
I do know he was sincerely concerned 
about our Nation’s interest. As a pa- 
triotic American, he expressed the hope 
that the President was being well ad- 
vised. 

Now that the whole affair is over and 
we can look back in retrospect, it is fairly 
clear that the advice given the President 
was awful. The entire operation had no 
chance of success. It provided no mar- 
gin for error. 

As a former officer in the amphibious 
service, I must say that the landing 
phases were clearly lacking in the basic 
essentials which were a part of every 
American landing in World War II. In 
other words, our planning for successful 
landings in wartime allowed for the pos- 
sibility that half of our landing craft 
might be sunk and for the possibility of 
heavy losses in transport. Our planning 
always involved the possibility that the 
landing might be confronted with a great 
number of unexpected obstacles, but that 
the operation was to be carried out suc- 
cessfully regardless of losses or difficul- 
ties. 

The Cuban fiasco was apparently 
planned on the theory that the operation 
would have a chance of success provided 
everything went right. The razor-thin 
margin was so precarious that unex- 
pected opposition or a single serious ac- 
cident could cause the whole undertak- 
ing to be an utter, dismal failure—which 
it was. As it turned out, a small amount 
of the opposition was enough to defeat 
the entire operation. With the sink- 
ing of a single ancient cargo vessel, the 
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ammunition reserve for the operation 
was gone. There were no extras and no 
followup available. 

Apparently, the decision to shave the 
operation to a minimum, thinner than 
the skin on our teeth, was advised by 
persons in the State Department perhaps 
to make our representative to the United 
Nations sound plausible when he argued 
that the United States had no respon- 
sibility for the operation. 

Looking back on the matter, the 
United States got all the blame and none 
of the benefits of the $45 million invest- 
ment in revolution. 

The public still supports the President, 
and so do I, but we hope that future ac- 
tivities will indicate better planning. In 
this country, our system of government 
envisages that mistakes will be made, 
and that the President, in general, will 
bear the responsibility for them. Rea- 
sonable mistakes do not call for changes 
of administration or changes of Presi- 
dents. We expect that mistakes will be 
made from time to time and that he will 
recognize them. However, we expect 
that the mistakes will not be repeated, 
and that similar mistakes will not occur 
in the future. 

President Eisenhower’s statement, re- 
ferring to bad military advice, was, I 
believe, leaked without his knowledge or 
consent. His confidential assessment of 
the Cuban operation appears to have 
been that no responsible military man 
who had studied the British military 
operation at Gallipoli as a part of his 
training would have counseled such an 
expedition as that which took place at 
the Bay of Pigs. 

Apparently, in President Eisenhower’s 
view, the Gallipoli expedition of His 
Britannic Majesty’s Navy and Expedi- 
tionary Force seems to have provided a 
perfect pattern for the Cuban fiasco. 

To be fair to President Kennedy, the 
Gallipoli disaster was the project of a 
man who later became a great wartime 
leader, the future Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, Winston Churchill. 
Churchill undoubtedly benefited by this 
mistake. During the interval between 
the two World Wars, he undertook to 
benefit by the mistakes of others, includ- 
ing those made in our own Civil War. 
He came to this country and walked over 
many of the major battlefields of the 
Civil War. During his study of our Civil 
War, he benefited by the mistakes of 
McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, Beaure- 
gard, Lee, Longstreet, and other gen- 
erals. It is too bad we did not benefit 
from his mistake in World War I. 

Mr. President, I am here advocating 
only that in the future and urging that 
we make fewer mistakes and do more 
things wisely than we have in the past. 

As a result of what I have learned as 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I am inclined to agree with 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore] that certain 
changes are indicated and are in order. 
For example, whoever was responsible 
for the advice on military planning for 
the Cuban operation should not be en- 
trusted with a similar responsibility in 
the future. 
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There appears to be some doubt as to 
just where the responsibility is. But I 
must say I find myself completely un- 
satisfied with the testimony of General 
Lemnitzer—to mention only one. Of 
course I am not privileged to reveal the 
information which presently is classi- 
fied top secret. But I say the military 
should not avail itself of a privilege 
which we jokingly say the doctors have— 
the privilege of burying their mistakes. 
The “top secret” stamp should not be re- 
tained too long on the document I now 
have before me—the investigation con- 
ducted by the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

I remember that I sat as a member of 
the committee which investigated the 
state of affairs during the Korean war, 
when General MacArthur was released 
from command there; and Senators will 
recall that 98 percent of the words ut- 
tered in the course of that investigation 
were immediately released to the press 
and to the public. In fact, perhaps it 
is more correct to say that 99 percent, 
rather than 98 percent, was released to 
the press and to the public, in order that 
the public might know what were the 
contending points of view and the dif- 
ferences between the President and Gen- 
eral MacArthur. That was done on the 
belief that the public was certainly en- 
titled to know the basic facts. 

Similarly, I believe that the investiga- 
tion of the disastrous U-2 incident was 
handled in much the same fashion, on 
the theory—again—that the public was 
entitled to know what all the facts were. 

So it seems to me that we are entitled 
to have some changes made in at least 
some of the advisers, and that those who 
had the responsible part in advising on 
this fiasco should be among those among 
whom changes should occur. 

Now we are confronted with the pro- 
posal to exchange prisoners for tractors 
for Castro. In my opinion, another fi- 
asco will occur if that takes place. 

Many of the revolutionaries, probably 
the best of them, who went ashore at 
the Bay of Pigs were the sons of wealthy 
Cuban families; and, in a number of 
respects, this revolution could be viewed 
as contrary to the American concept, in 
that it could be made to appear as a 
restoration of the wealthy to their landed 
estates. Many of the wealthy families 
in Cuba had vast amounts of currency 
and bank deposits in American banks 
and Swiss banks. Now, as the price of 
their attempt to recapture the island, 
Castro is in position to demand that they 
pay $15 million in first priority items of 
the Communist regime, as the price for 
the release of their sons. That would be 
a popular “deal’’ for the Communists. 

Some ask: 


Suppose the mercenaries return? 


The answer is given by the Fidelestas: 


Then we will capture them again. This 
time, each of them will be worth four 
tractors. 


Incidentally, Madam President, the 
value of these so-called tractors is esti- 
mated to be approximately $15 million. 
That does not indicate that they would 
be small farm tractors; instead, it would 
seem that the tractors referred to are 
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the heaviest American bulldozers— 
which can be very effective weapons of 
warfare. If there is any doubt about 
that, one needs only ask any Army engi- 
neer or any Seabee how effectively a 
$30,000 bulldozer—of the heaviest 
type—can be when used in warfare. By 
adding a little armor, they can prac- 
tically be converted into tanks. 

Madam President, blackmailers are 
not defeated by the payment of ransom. 
Wars are not won by the purchase of 
prisoners. Of those who advocate that 
the proposed transaction be carried out, 
I ask this question: Suppose the price 
were higher? Suppose—instead of $15 
million in bulldozers—Castro were de- 
manding $150 million in first-priority 
military equipment? Would those who 
favor the transaction which now is pro- 
posed be willing to pay that price? 
Furthermore, once such a procedure 
starts, where will it stop? Once our 
Government begins to support, with tax 
exemptions and other devices, measures 
intended to result in the liberation of 
prisoners from Communist jails, where 
will that procedure end? 

A distinguished Member of this 
body—the Senator from Colorado— 
asked this question: If the proposed 
transaction be carried out, how about 
civilians? Should not something be done 
to obtain the release of the hundreds of 
thousands of civilians who have been 
jailed by the Castro regime in Cuba? 
And should we stop there? How about 
the freedom fighters from Hungary? 

The Senator from Minnesota sug- 
gested that we should begin a move to 
obtain the release of all prisoners in 
Communist countries. That might run 
into millions of prisoners, and might 
cost hundreds of billions of dollars. 

In short, where do we stop, once our 
Government, as a matter of official pol- 
icy, undertakes to assume official re- 
sponsibility for purchasing the release 
of prisoners held in Communist jails? 

It has been suggested that we should 
do this because our country had some 
connection with the revolution which 
occurred. I hope our country will al- 
ways use its best efforts to encourage 
revolution against Communist slavery 
throughout the world. But why should 
this revolution stand on a basis differ- 
ent from that of the others? 

Madam President, whether we like it 
or not, we are at war—a cold war, to be 
sure, but a war, nevertheless. We are 
confronted with a brutal and calculating 
enemy who is willing to pay the price 
of victory. We must be willing to make 
equal sacrifice. No longer can we de- 
pend upon winning wars by overwhelm- 
ing superiority of weapons. In the 
future, indispensable elements of our 
victory will be those which sustained us 
in the wars which occurred early in the 
existence of our Nation—devotion to 
the ideals for which we are fighting, 
willingness to pay a high price, in blood 
and sacrifice, for victory. 

To make the tractors-for-prisoners 
deal is to set the stage for 500 celebra- 
tions—celebrations in almost every com- 
munity in Cuba, over the arrival of a 
large American tractor to be used for the 
benefit of the Cuban people, as the price 
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of our Nation’s connection with the ef- 
fort to overthrow the Castro govern- 
ment. To make this deal would be to re- 
duce the sacrifice expected of men who 
are urged to fight for freedom through- 
out the world. The transaction proposed 
would make the people of our country 
appear before the rest of the world as 
people who feel that their money can 
spare them the cost of defeat in a mili- 
tary venture. 

Madam President, wars are won by the 
kind of people who say, “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” Wars are won by 
the inspirations of persons who will 
fight to the death and who will die in 
the Alamo. We would do well to stop 
recruiting a Peace Corps and begin re- 
cruiting a Revolutionary Corps, training 
young men in the ideals of democracy 
and genuine free competitive enterprise. 
Revolution in our time will prove to be 
a much more powerful force than evolu- 
tion. At the rate things are going, it 
seems rather clear that the fighters are 
going to obtain more results than those 
which will be obtained by the negotiators. 

As one who supported President Ken- 
nedy when he sought election, and as one 
who would like to get along with him, 
I regret to say that I personally will not 
contribute one copper cent to a tractors- 
for-prisoners deal, and I would feel com- 
pelled to urge others to give it the cold 
shoulder. 

If someone is interested in stirring up 
a revolution in Cuba, or anywhere else, 
to throw out Communists, crooks or 
gangsters or grafters, and to replace 
them with honorable governments, dedi- 
cated to advancing the welfare of all the 
peoples in those nations, then I shall be 
glad to contribute to such efforts, and 
I would be delighted to see them made 
at any time. 

Mr. GORE. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am glad 
to yield. 
Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator 


from Louisiana for his generous refer- 
ences to me. I wonder whether he has 
done what I have done—to wit, reached 
conclusions, not with respect to the pa- 
triotism or dedication of certain gentle- 
men and their role in the ill-fated Cuban 
affair, but, rather, with respect to the 
quality of their evaluation and assess- 
ment and the advice given thereon. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I agree with 
the Senator from Tennessee. Under- 
standing a little about military matters— 
as one who served on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and as one who served 
for 3 years in uniform, and having par- 
ticipated in some amphibious landings 
during World War II—I could see no 
merit whatever in the military judgment 
involved in that operation. The impres- 
sion which I gained was that the mili- 
tary advice may have been the result of 
an assumption that a favorable answer 
was expected, and therefore given. 

I find it extremely difficult to think 
that anyone could have seriously believed 
the kind of landing undertaken in Cuba 
could have succeeded against a deter- 
mined enemy. 

In positions of top responsibility, we 
need the kind of persons who, when they 
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think the President is making a mistake 
or believe the President is being advised 
poorly, will say, “Mr. President, I don’t 

this will work. I don’t think it has 
achance. I advise against it, if you want 
to know what I think.” 

We know that the kind of person who 
advises forcefully and vigorously in that 
direction is not the kind of person who 
gets promoted in the military. Usually, 
the one who gets promoted is the kind of 
person who goes along, sees how things 
are going, and keeps his mouth shut. He 
is oftentimes the person who gets pro- 
moted, rather than the person who 
speaks out. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator well knows, 
as I do, that he and I were by no means 
alone in the conclusion we reached 
among those who either heard or have 
read the testimony. Nevertheless, as I 
understand, the President has decided 
that the Chiefs of Staff shall continue 
in their present responsibility. Under 
the Constitution, it is his decision. 

In the exercise of the responsibility 
and the duty of a U.S. Senator, as I in- 
terpret them, I expressed my views both 
to the President and publicly. Now that 
the decision has been made by the Pres- 
ident, who alone can make this decision, 
I only hope that those who participated 
in the ill-starred affair will benefit; that 
hereafter the evaluations will be in 
greater depth; that, as the Senator has 
said, advice will be given on a basis of 
realism, This is my hope. This is my 
belief. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, I agree with the Senator. I 
know that the President of the United 
States is a man who listens to advice. 
He is a reasonable man. He is a con- 
siderate man. I believe he has the per- 
ception to distinguish between good ad- 
vice and poor advice. What concerns 
this Senator is the fear that the Presi- 
dent is not getting enough good advice, 
as against poor advice, in the kind of 
matter to which I have made reference. 

After the fiasco at the Bay of Pigs, the 
President sought the advice of General 
Eisenhower and, I believe, General Mac- 
Arthur—two of our recognized ablest 
military men—and he consulted with 
them. I assume there was some discus- 
sion of what had happened at the Bay 
of Pigs. As one person who is not privi- 
leged to have the information, I wonder 
if the President discussed the advisability 
of the bulldozer-for-prisoner proposal of 
Castro. They would both be well quali- 
fied to advise him on it. I would be 
curious to know if either one of them 
advised the President that we make the 
500 heavy tractors available to Castro. 
My impression would be that the boycott 
of the Castro government, which has 
existed for some time, has been an effort 
to prevent that Communist government 
from obtaining equipment and spare 
parts with which to carry on its Com- 
munist program of using equipment 
seized from American industrialists and 
American-owned plants. It would be in- 
teresting to know to what extent the 
tractor deal would violate the embargo. 
I expect that making available to Castro 
the equipment he wants would violate 
the embargo to a high degree. 
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Mr. President, in connection with my 
statement, I ask unanimous consent that 
immediately at the close of my state- 
ment there appear in the ReEcorp an 
article published in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune on Friday, May 26, 1961, en- 
titled “They Say in Cuba: Tractor 
‘Deal’ a Hoax.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THEY Say In CuBA: TRACTOR “DEAL” A Hoax 
(By Zell Rabin) 

Havana, May 25.—After a week’s travel in 
Cuba I have still to find a single person who 
took Fidel Castro’s prisoners-for-tractors ex- 
change seriously. 

At first, every one regarded Castro’s May 
17 proposition as a huge joke. 

Indeed, so lighthearted was Castro’s mood 
that with a chuckle he included all the 
Spanish priests on the island in the ex- 
change at no extra charge. 

Western observers in Cuba were astonished 
by the American response to what everyone 
regarded here as nothing more than a gigan- 
tic legpull. 

The view of important Western observers 
here is that the United States has blundered 
into a major propaganda defeat by accept- 
ing Castro’s bizarre offer. 

Many are also puzzled by the sentimental- 
ity and “dogoodism” that seems to have 
swept the United States when the worst 
possible fate for most of the prisoners, so 
these sources contended, was a few years of 
forced cane cutting or trench digging in 
Cuban sunshine. 

The day after Castro’s offer, the mood of 
most Cubans here was mirrored in a front 
page satirical article in El Mundo, the Gov- 
ernment-controlled paper. 

Urging great caution before accepting any 
exchange, the newspaper asked what would 
happen if the prisoners were again recruited, 
sent back to Guatemala and invaded Cuba 
once more. 

It would follow that when they were cap- 
tured a second time the invaders would be 
worth more than 500 tractors because they 
were better trained and more experienced. 

On the second exchange deal with the 
United States, Castro could probably get 
1,000 tractors for them. 

If this state of affairs continued, El Mundo 
added, it will soon cause a serious tractor 
parking problem in Cuba. 

Two days later Cubans were amazed to 
learn that the United States was seriously 
considering the offer. Nobody is reported to 
have been more surprised or pleased than 
Castro himself. 

Castro then demonstrated that when it 
comes to power of positive propaganda he 
has few peers. Summoning his military 
escort, he rushed from his office to Havana 
Naval Hospital where the 1,200 captives are 
housed. 

Explaining the offer to them, he quickly 
got the prisoners to elect a 10-man delegation 
to negotiate an exchange and flew them to 
Miami. 

The delegation was ordered to wear battle 
dress because Castro is no slouch when it 
comes to spotting good news pictures, either. 

When the news reached Havana that Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter Reuther, and Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower had formed a committee 
to raise funds for tractors, Castro decided to 
capitalize even further on his coup. 

At a trade union rally honoring him for 
receiving Lenin peace prize, he announced 
that deal was in no way to be considered as 
an exchange. It was, he declared, compen- 
sation for damage to Cuban property as a 
result of the April 17 invasion. 

He warned that all negotiations would 
be canceled if the Americans continued to 
treat his offer as a prisoners exchange. 
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The Government-owned press quickly 
echoed the new line. With shrill headlines, 
the evening paper Combat said: 

“Reparations, not exchange, is our de- 
mand to the United States.” 

The view in Havana is that the American 
acceptance of the offer meant that Castro— 
in eyes of the Cubans and countless Latin 
Americans—had clearly succeeded in estab- 
lishing full U.S. responsibility for the 
invasion. 

Western diplomats here were startled by 
the speed with which the United States ac- 
cepted the offer when there was, in fact, no 
need for speed. At no time were the 
prisoners’ lives endangered. 

Castro announced 3 weeks ago that the 
only invaders who will be shot were those 
wanted for crimes during the Batista dic- 
tatorship, such as assistant police chief 
Ramon Calvino. The presence of Ca’vino, 
who is alleged to have personally murdered 
43 Cubans, did irreparable harm to the 
cause of Cuban counterrevolutionaires, 

Diplomats also wondered why distin- 
guished Americans should head a fund- 
raising committee when it would have been 
much wiser to have left it to prominent 
Cubans in exile. 

They see nothing wrong with Walter 
Reuther sending a fat check to buy tractors, 
but they believe his presence as one of the 
heads of the committee only spotlights 
American collusion in the invasion at a time 
when it is best forgotten. 

These observers believe Castro’s propa- 
ganda would have been greatly minimized 
if the fund were sponsored by Cuban exiles. 

Finally they question the composition of 
the invading force. Some were undoubtedly 
patriots who believed they were fighting to 
free Cuba from communism, others were 
bored Cubans tired of being dishwashers in 
Miami, still others were mercenaries who 
would have joined a similar venture against 
another country as long as the price was 
right. 

Irrespective of the ideology of Castro’s re- 
gime, they did try to overthrow a govern- 
ment. They gambled for highest stakes and 
had they won would have reaped power and 
great rewards. 

From this viewpoint several years of forced 
labor is not a harsh sentence for soldiers 
who could be charged with high treason and 
shot. 

The reason they were not shot, of course, 
is that Castro believes that there are simply 
too many of them. A handful of invaders 
would undoubtedly have been executed, but 
as this force is too large for Castro’s firing 
squads, they will be traded in best proletar- 
ian fashion for tractors. 

Indeed, the only ingredient really missing 
from this affair is an announcement that 
Eleanor Roosevelt will personally drive the 
first tractor into Havana. 

She can be assured of a tremendous wel- 
come—Castro says he needs the machines 
for his agrarian reform program. 





ECONOMIC FREEDOM AND FEDERAL 
PATENT POLICY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, the subject of economic free- 
dom, what it is and what it implies, is 
an especially important one at this time, 
because the value, the efficiency, the 
humanity of this system is being ques- 
tioned and even attacked not only in 
those parts of the world which are hos- 
tile to us, but also in our own country. 
It is therefore necessary to review briefly 
the heritage of our free, private enter- 
prise system. 

I do not think that we can hope to 
understand the problems and policies of 
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our own day if we do not know the prob- 
lems and policies out of which they grew. 

I suspect that damage has been done 
not only to our historical culture, but 
also to our practical insight by an indif- 
ference to our intellectual past. Such 
indifference, unfortunately, has become 
characteristic for most of us. We have 
become so absorbed in our daily activi- 
ties that we have been unable—and even 
perhaps unwilling—to concern ourselves 
with relating our activities to the social 
philosophy we profess to believe in. 

It is no exaggeration to say that it is 
impossible to understand the evolution 
and the meaning of western liberal civi- 
lization without some understanding of 
classical political economy, by which I 
mean the general body of principles of 
governmental action or inaction regard- 
ing economic activity of the two great 
Scotch philosophers—David Hume and 
Adam Smith—and their followers. 

These men and their ideas are his- 
torically important. They exercised a 
profound influence on the public opinion 
of their country in their time. They were 
responsible, directly or indirectly, for 
many far-reaching legislative and ad- 
ministrative changes. Even today, in in- 
numerable ways of which we are seldom 
aware, their outlook continues to affect 
ours. It is indeed unfortunate that 
more of us do not have an understanding 
of the system which once dominated the 
social thought of the Western World, 
and which still dominates our thought 
in this country. 

Although the English classical political 
economists differed on many issues, they 
all believed in private property and free 
enterprise. 

If we had asked any classical econ- 
omist: first, to what final end economic 
activity should be directed; or secondly, 
by what ultimate criterion its success 
was to be estimated, I do not think the 
issue would have been in doubt. 


Consumption— 


Said Adam Smith— 


is the sole end and purpose of all production, 
and the interest of the producer ought to be 
attended to, only so far as it is necessary 
for promoting that of the consumer (Adam 
Smith, “Wealth of Nations,” Cannon’s edi- 
tion, vol. II, p. 159). 


James Mill was no less emphatic. 
says— 

Of the four sets of operations: Production, 
distribution, exchange, and consumption, 
which constitutes the subject of “Political 
Economy,” the first three are means. No 
man produces for the sake of producing and 
nothing further. Distribution, in the same 
manner, is not performed for the sake of 
distribution. Things are distributed as also 
exchanged, to some end. 

That end is consumption (James Mill: “Ele- 
ments of Political Economy,” third edition, 
p. 219). 


The classical system was unequivocally 
opposed to any fostering of producer in- 
terest as such. 

We should remember, however, that 
consumption is to be understood as both 
present consumption and consumption 
in the future: that is, investment. 

We should also note that by consump- 
tion is meant not only the consumption 
of private individuals, the benefit of 


He 
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which is limited to themselves, but also 
the consumption of Government services 
such as defense, the benefit of which is 
enjoyed by allofus. From Adam Smith 
onward, it was recognized that such serv- 
ices might be “‘in the highest degree ad- 
vantageous to a great society’—Adam 
Smith: in the work cited, volume II, 
page 214. 

The great contribution of the classical 
economists, however, was their proposal 
for the achievement of this end, and for 
this they recommended what has been 
called the system of economic freedom. 

Now, what do we mean by this term? 

This system can be defined in this 
way: Given a certain framework of law 
and order and certain necessary govern- 
mental services, the classical economists 
conceived that the object of economic 
activity is best attained by a system of 
spontaneous cooperation. As consumers, 
the citizens should be free to buy what 
they please. As producers, or as labor- 
ers, they should be free to use their prop- 
erty or labor in ways which, in their 
judgment, would bring them the maxi- 
mum reward in money or satisfaction. 
In their view it is the impersonal mech- 
anism of the market which harmonizes 
the interests of the different individuals. 

It follows, therefore, that a prime ob- 
ject of policy should be to insure the 
freedom of trade and industry, and to 
sweep away obstacles to this spontaneous 
cooperation where they exist. 

This idea of freedom was central to 
the whole classical system, and it in- 
spired their crusade against what they 
considered to be abuses of authority. It 
dictated their conception of what should 
be the positive functions of the State. 

As I see it, the belief in the system of 
economic freedom rested on two bases: 
First, belief in the desirability of free- 
dom of choice for the consumer; and 
second, belief in the effectiveness in 
meeting this choice, of freedom on the 
part of producers. 

These ideas are interwoven in our sub- 
conscious thinking; they form the basis 
of our free, competitive enterprise sys- 
tem. 

The first belief is simple; it is based 
on the view that the adult consumer is 
the best judge of his own interest—with 
some exceptions, however: the consumer, 
for example, must be protected from 
fraud— 

For example, Ricardo: “Proposals for 
an Economical and Secure Currency: 
Works,” edited by McCulloch, page 408. 
Ricardo followed Adam Smith in ap- 
proving the Government stamp on plate 
and himself approved interference to in- 
sure the purity of drugs and the com- 
petence of doctors. 

The argument for freedom of pro- 
ducers is more complicated. The motive 
for production is considered to be self- 
interest. But the guidance of this motive 
so that it conduces to the interest of the 
general public, is viewed as a product of 
the mechanism of the market and the 
forces of competition. The system of 
free markets was to be the rough dis- 
cipline whereby the forces of self-inter- 
est were guided and held in check. 

If we place these men in their proper 
historical setting, we can see that they 
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were reformers. The system of economic 
freedom was not just a detached recom- 
mendation not to interfere; it was an 
urgent demand that what were thought 
to: be hampering and antisocial impedi- 
ments should be removed and that the 
immense potential of free pioneering in- 
dividual initiative should be released. 

The founders of our economic system 
were both individualists as regards ends 
and, with due reservation, individualists 
as regards means. For them an organi- 
zation of production based, in the main, 
on private property and a competitive 
market was an essential complement to 
a system of freedom. 

They did not believe that such a sys- 
tem was a product of nature—that it 
would come into being if things were just 
left to take their course. On the con- 
trary, such a system can come into being 
only if things are not left to take their 
course. A conscious effort must be ex- 
erted to create the artificial environment 
which is necessary if it is to function 
properly. 

The invisible hand which guides men 
to promote ends which are no part of 
their intention is not the hand of some 
god or some natural agency independent 
of human effort—but the Government. 
It is only through the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment that a free market can exist. 

They were against price fixing. They 
were against all tampering with the free 
movement of prices. 

Adam Smith could have been reading 
the American papers recently when he 
stated that: 

People of the same trade seldom meet 
together, even for merriment and diversion, 
but the conversation ends in a conspiracy 
against the public, or in some contrivance 
to raise prices (Adam Smith, op. cit., book I, 
part II, p. 128). 


Political society in the United States 
is founded upon distrust of concentrated 
power. Belief in competition is the eco- 
nomic corollary of the political system 
of checks and balances. It, too, rests 
upon distrust of concentrated power and 
upon belief in the maximum possible 
diffusion of rights and opportunities. 
We want business rivalries to supply 
checks and balances that limit the power 
of each business enterprise. Conceived 
as the diffusion of economic power, com- 
petition is expected to make an impor- 
tant contribution to personal freedom. 

Now, Madam President, I have been 
urging that central to our democratic 
system in this country is this classical 
conception of a decentralized organiza- 
tion of production resting on private 
property and the competitive market. 
It is indeed unfortunate that more of us 
do not understand this. 

Let me give you a couple of illustra- 
tions. 

In the Wall Street Journal of Jan- 
uary 10, 1961, is an article on the Gov- 
ernment antitrust suit against 29 elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers, quoting 
the president of one of the companies 
who pleaded guilty: 

No one attending the gatherings in the 
electrical controls industry was so stupid 
he didn’t know the meetings were in vio- 
lation of the law. But it is the only way 
a business can be run. It is free enterprise. 


1961 


This man displays an incredible igno- 
rance of our system of free private enter- 
prise, and I am afraid that he is not 
alone in distorting our cultural heritage 
in order to rationalize and justify his 
conspiratorial activities. 

This same man is also quoted as say- 
ing that our laws designed to force com- 
petition constitute Government inter- 
ference. 

Such disregard for precision in the use 
of words has made meaningless terms 
with political connotations. Words like 
“democracy,” “liberal,” and “conserva- 
tive,” “free private enterprise,” and 
“Government intervention” have come 
to depend for their meaning on who uses 
them. 5 

Another typical example of ignorance 
of our system is reported in the Wall 
Street Journal of January 13, 1961. A 
business executive states: 

I guess you’d say I believe in administered 
pricing. I think it was and is wrong to 
allocate business. But I don’t think it’s 
unethical to eliminate prices as a main com- 
petitive factor in some goods. 


Here again is a businessman who does 
not understand how a free-private enter- 
prise system operates. For him, eco- 
nomic freedom means freedom to ‘“‘rook” 
the public. In the U.S.S.R. and in Com- 
munist China, a group of men in Moscow 
and Peiping decides which goods should 
be produced, how much and by what 
methods. In a free-market economy 
relative prices perform this allocative 
function. Higher profits in one indus- 
try will draw resources into that indus- 
try if there is relatively free entry. 
Higher prices for a product indicate that 
more of that product is wanted. 

Allocation by price is the method of 
economic freedom; allocation by edict is 
the method of totalitarianism. As a 
matter of fact, because it was found 
almost impossible for a small group to 
allocate and plan the production of 
myriads of commodities and services, 
both the Soviets and the Chinese have 
established free markets in several sec- 
tors of the economy. 

Price, therefore, performs an indis- 
pensable function in our system, the 
allocative function, and its limitation 
inevitably results in Government regu- 
lation or ownership. 

Price-fixing and market allocation by 
private firms undermine the survival of 
our system. Those who engage in the 
activities defile the image of the free 
enterprise system. This is the system 
we are holding up to a large part of the 
world as a model superior to State con- 
trol. In the eyes of the rest of the 
world we are branded as hypocrites. 

Let me read a very interesting state- 
ment: 

The people, not some self-selected Govern- 
ment elite, decide the course of the Nation. 
This decentralization of power is the 
strength of the free society and it must be 
preserved. 

In the economic sphere, the principle of 
decentralized power expresses itself in the 
system of competitive private enterprise, 
operating in a basically free market. The 
competitive system offers many advantages 
that are not available to centrally controlled 
economies—and these advantages should be 
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utilized in the space effort and the defense 
program, as well as the rest of the economy. 

The competitive system, with its profit and 
loss discipline, puts men and companies to 
the test as no other system does. It rewards 
the creative and the efficient. It penalizes 
the unimaginative and the inefficient. It 
provides an incentive for risk not only on 
the obvious ideas, but also on the long shots. 
It provides a natural and effective system for 
the elimination of failure, complacency, and 
delay. At its best, the competitive economy 
has a vigor, diversity, and efficiency that no 
controlled economy can match (Daily Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, June 2, 1960, pp. A4719- 
A4724, speech by Ralph J. Cordiner, delivered 
at Los Angeles on May 4, 1960). 


These wonderful words of praise for 
competition could well have been spoken 
by the very founders of our system. 
But they were not. 

The preceding sentiments were spoken 
by Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, chairman of 
the board of the General Electric Co., a 
company which has been guilty of more 
antitrust violations than any other com- 
pany in American history. Only recent- 
ly several of its high officials, together 
with officials of Westinghouse, Allis 
Chalmers, and other companies, were 
sentenced to prison for their criminal 
acts. 

Mr. Cordiner, the great champion of 
the free competitive private enterprise 
system says he knew nothing of these 
activities, which had been going on for 
many years and which pervaded so many 
departments. To quote Judge Ganey: 

One would be most naive indeed to believe 
that these violations of the law, so long 
persisted in, affecting so large a segment of 
the industry and finally, involving so many 
millions upon millions of dollars, were facts 
unknown to those responsible for the con- 
duct of the corporation. (From text of a 
presentence statement made by Chief Judge 
J. Cullen Ganey, on February 6, 1961 in U.S. 
district court in the electrical equipment 
antitrust case. New York Times, Feb. 7, 
1961, p. 26.) 


To praise the free, competitive enter- 
prise system while pulling the rug out 
from under it is nothing now. New 
“gimmicks” are constantly being devised 
to subvert our antitrust laws. Sometimes 
it is even in the name of small business, 
and the strategy is to nibble away at the 
law by allowing small businesses, through 
subterfuges, to conspire to fix prices and 
allocate markets. After that, how long 
will it be before the whole law itself 
will crumble? 

Those forces, therefore, which prevent 
relative prices from performing their 
function in a free economy are subvert- 
ing our economic system, and this will 
subtly and inevitably change our politi- 
cal system, for both are interrelated. 
The Communist forces arrayed against 
us will have attained their objectives 
without even lifting a finger. 

It is interesting to note that com- 
panies which were sentenced for crim- 
inal violations of the antitrust laws are 
among the most important contractors 
with the Government for research and 
development. In 1960 the General Elec- 
tric Co. was the fifth and Westing- 
house was the tenth on the list of the 
largest contractors for research for the 
Government. 
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The policy by the Defense Department 
and other departments of the Govern- 
ment of relinquishing to private con- 
tractors all rights to the results of re- 
search and development financed with 
public funds, except for a mere license 
to use, is inevitably leading to greater 
concentration of economic power and 
the consequent decline of our free com- 
petitive system. 'The Defense Depart- 
ment’s policy of helping huge companies 
to improve their already formidable 
patent structures at the public’s ex- 
pense by its very nature is destroying 
economic freedom. 

A concrete example was found by the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States—Comptroller General’s report on 
“Review of Administrative Management 
of the Ballistic Missile Program of the 
Department of the Air Force,” pages 
46-48. 

As of June 1959, a particular con- 
tractor had filed applications for 95 
patents, all resulting from Government- 
financed research and development. 
Out of this number, 11 applications were 
for inventions which the contractor 
himself characterized as “primary” in- 
ventions: that is, “developments be- 
lieved to be sufficiently basic and im- 
portant to provide a basis for a new 
industry or an entirely new product 
line; or one which may have a major 
effect on the expansion or conversion of 
an existing industry or product line.” 

In this case—as in many other cases— 
the U.S. Government has spent public 
funds to give one private company the 
power to control a whole industry—to 
exclude everyone it wants to exclude— 
to charge any price it wants to charge. 
This is not conducive to the equality of 
opportunity which competition should 
encourage. This is not consonant with 
our objective of economic freedom. I do 
not believe that the Government is play- 
ing its proper role as a preserver of the 
free, private enterprise system. 

It is interesting to note that in all the 
discussions about Government patent 
policies, by the patent bar, the Defense 
Department, and business beneficiaries, 
not a single word has ever been men- 
tioned about the possible effect of such 
policies on our competitive system. In 
hearings before my Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, Defense Department repre- 
sentatives stated that they had never 
even considered the subject. 

This is cause for extreme dismay. It 
reveals nothing less than widespread 
lack of awareness, lack of responsibility, 
and lack of thought in the daily conduct 
of many business and governmental 
activities. 

Our system of economic freedom, our 
free enterprise system, has been de- 
stroyed in many countries of the world. 
Where it still exists, it is fighting for its 
life. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
before the Senate adjourns, I wish to 
make one correction which I think is 
necessitated by a statement attributed 
to me, and which appears on the Asso- 
ciated Press wire service, as follows: 

WasHIncTon.—Acting with the approval of 
President Kennedy, Senator Humphrey said 
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today Richard M. Nixon is morally, legally, 
and politically wrong in denouncing the 
tractor deal to liberate captives of the Cuban 
refugee invasion. 


I wish to make quite clear that I did 
not ask for.the approval and applause 
of the President, even a President whom 
I fully and enthusiastically support as I 
do President Kennedy, nor would the 
President. want me to do such a thing. 
When I speak in the Senate, Senators 
know that I speak for Senator Husert 
‘Humpurey, of Minnesota, and my convic- 
tions and views, and I do not speak at 
anyone’s beck and call, or speak the 
words of someone else. 

I am hopeful that the President will 
find what I have said today is to his lik- 
ing. I hope he will find it so much to 
his liking that he will approve what I 
said. I would not want anyone to feel, 
however, that the senior Senator from 
Minnesota addressed the Senate today 
because he was requested to do so or be- 
cause he had a text that had been ap- 
proved by the President. As a matter of 
fact, the text was barely completed by 
the time I arrived in the Senate, inas- 
much as I started to write it this morning 
at around 10:30. The President is in 
Hyannis Port, Mass. I did not have an 
opportunity to call him and check with 
him. He was a little busy, also, and per- 
haps too busy to call and check with the 
senior Senator from Minnesota. This 
arrangement was perfectly satisfactory 
to both of us. I support the President, 
and I believe the President trusts me. 
On that basis I find our relationship very 
happy and very sound. 





ECONOMIC FREEDOM AND FEDERAL 
PATENT POLICY 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with the statement 
I made on patent policy, I ask unani- 
mous consent to place in the REcorp a 
discussion which appeared in the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch of Sunday, May 14, 
1961. This is one of the few articles 
discussing the patent issue which have 
been made available to the general pub- 
lic. For the most part, the discussion of 
this igsie has been limited to publica- 
tions in which most readers would have 
a vested interest in continuing the pri- 
vate-patent-on-public-research policy— 
publications like the Wall Street Journal, 
the Patent Law Association Journal, and 
the .Federal Bar Journal. There has 
been a reluctance in the press to discuss 
the issue for the education of the general 
public. 

The article I referred to resulted, I 
believe, from public relations efforts 
of employees by the US. Chamber 
of Commerce. it is a relatively fair dis- 
cussion of both sides of the issue, I 
commend it to the attention of Senators 
as being a slight pinpoint light through 
this blackout on the truth which the 
press seéms to be determined to impose 
on this issue. I ask unanimous consent, 
therefore, to have the discussion printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


ConTROvERSY Over PATENT RIGHTS ARISING 
From RESEARCH FOR UNITED STATES—SENA- 
tor Lonc’s Bini Wovutp Give TITLE TO 
GOVERNMENT—RICKOVER SUPPORTS PRINCI- 
PLE, DEFENSE DEPARTMENT OPPOSES IT 

(By Richard Dudman) 

WasHINcToNn, May 13.—A published dialog 
between Vice Adm. Hyman G. Rickover and 
Senator Russet B. Lone, Democrat, of Lou- 
isiana, has set the tone for a new effort to 
halt what Senator Lone calls a $3-billion- 
a-year patent giveaway. 

When the Government buys research and 
development, the Senator asked, should the 
Government take the patent rights or let the 
rights for commercial applications go to the 
private contractor? 

The admiral replied: “Where the Govern- 
ment bears all or nearly all of the cost, where 
the facilities belong to the Government and 
where the Government bears all the risk, the 
people should own the patents. The Ameri- 
can people are spending their money for the 
research and development; therefore, the 
patents should belong to them.” 

Their dialog centered on a growing contro- 
versy over patent rights that arise out of 
Government-financed research and develop- 
ment. Federal financing has increased 
rapidly since World War II, until the Gov- 
ernment now pays for about two-thirds of all 
the research and development carried on in 
the United States. 

Defense Department policy gives the 
patent to the contractor, retaining for the 
Government only a royalty-free license for 
Government-financed production. 

In other agencies, notably the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, patents 
developed under contract belong to the Gov- 
ernment. The AEC, moreover, can designate 
any privately developed atomic energy patent 
as being affected with the public interest. 
The commission then can use the invention 
or discovery and license other private users. 

Lonc has introduced a bill that would ex- 
tend to all agencies the principle that the 
Government gets the patent when the Goy- 
ernment pays for the research. 

Rickover, in supporting this proposal, 
takes the not unusual role of bucking the 
Navy brass. The Navy, as well as the Defense 
Department itself, strongly opposes the 
change. 

Lone’s bill would establish a Federal In- 
ventions Administration to take title to the 
patents and issue licenses, charging royalties 
Payable to the Government when this is 
judged to be appropriate. 

The Senator may be wrong in his esti- 
mate of $3 billion as the value of the com- 
mercial patent rights growing out of Gov- 
ernment-financed research and development. 
But there can be no doubt that the value 
is considerable in view of the energy with 
which his proposal is being fought. 

At hearings last month, a patents sub- 
committee heard testimony against the bill 
from the Defense Department, the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, the National Associ- 
ation of Manufacturers, the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association, the National Smali 
Businessmen’s Association, the Electronics 
Industry Association, the American Bar As- 
sociation, and the Aerospace Industries As- 
sociation. 

The Electronic Industry Association has 
mailed a letter to every Senator and Repre- 
sentative, opposing the Long bill and similar 
measures introduced by Senator Joun L. 
McCLELLAN, Democrat, of Arkansas, and 
AsRaAHAM J. MuttTeR, Democrat, of New York. 
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This circular letter raised a relatively new 
point, arguing that the legislation would 
give the Government tit!» to property for 
which it had not paid. It continued: 

“Research contracts usually are for hard- 
ware or engineering or scientific reports. In- 
ventions are not contracted for, since they 
are coincidental to performance and rarely, 
if ever, can be anticipated. Whether no, one, 
or 10 inventions eventuate, the contract price 
remains the same.” 

This contention suggests that the pro- 
posed change might even be unconstitu- 
tional, on the ground that it would deprive 
persons of their property without due process 
of law. 

Elmer J. Gorn, patent counsel for the 
Raytheon Co., which has profited greatly 
through radio tube patents developed under 
Government contract, says the proposed leg- 
islation “might well be a first step in the 
‘destruction of the American free enterprise 
system.” 

Gorn emphasizes commercial use of patent 
rights as an important motivation of firms 
seeking Government research and develop- 
ment contracts, others being patriotism, fear 
of public disapproval, the hope of obtaining 
procurement contracts, and the improvement 
of the contractor's scientific and engineering 
capability. 

Other opponents of the Long bill like to 
think of patents as being rewards for in- 
ventors tinkering in the basement. The 
common practice among Government re- 
search and development contractors, how- 
ever, is to require their employees to sign 
agreements giving the company all rights to 
any inventions they may make. 

Rickover, in his talk with Lone, suggested 
that patent lawyers may be overemphasizing 
the present-day value of patents. He said: 

“It is quite possible our industry would not 
be hurt very much if we restricted the items 
that are patentable. I believe the important 
factor for an industrial organization is the 
know-how developed by it—the trade se- 
crets and the techniques. ‘These are not pat- 
entable qualities. They are something in- 
herent in a company, in its methods, in its 
management, the kind of machine tools it 
has, how it uses them, and so on.” 

Since Rickover does much of his work de- 
veloping nuclear submarines under the AEC, 
with its requirement that the Government 
takes title to patents, Lone asked how well 
that system worked. 

The Senator asked: “So, as far as you are 
concerned, you have no knowledge of any 
difficulty in persuading contractors to do the 
work for you?” 

Rickover replied: “No, sir. I have diffi- 
culty keeping contractors away who are try- 
ing to persuade me to give them more work.” 

In a series of speeches, LONG has developed 
a strong case that may be sufficient to over- 
come the Defense Department's resistance 
to a change. 

LONG points out that private business firms 
in World War II had the Government over a 
barrel and refused to take Government con- 
tracts unless they got all patent rights. 
The Senator has called this “a more extreme 
form of extortion.” 

More recently, he points out, American 
drug companies refused to cooperate with 
the Government in a cancer program unless 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare abandoned its traditional policy and 
gave the companies exclusive rights to every- 
thing they discovered with public funds. 

Lone also has recalled that the General 
Electric Co. led a move last year to boycott 
NASA in an effort to force repeal of the 
NASA patent provision so that its contrac- 
tors would get patent rights as in Defense 
Department contracts. Lone pointed out 
that General Electric earlier had come “run- 
ning to the Government, urging it to erect 
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tariff walls to keep out competition so it 
could charge higher prices with impunity.” 

The same firm took a leading part in the 
rigging of bids, in which the Justice Depart- 
ment obtained convictions this year. 

In hearings before Senator McCCLELLAN’s 
patents subcommittee, the Kennedy admin- 
istration has presented a wide range of views. 
Defense is strongly against the proposed 
change. The AEC and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority supported their own patent pro- 
cedures in which the Government generally 
takes title to patents made under Govern- 
ment contract, but preferred not to see au- 
thority pass to some other agency. 

The Justice Department, through Assist- 
ant Attorney General Lee Loevinger, chief 
of the Antitrust Division, came out suddenly 
in favor of the proposed change. 

The only Commerce Department position 
thus far is that there must be some middle 
ground and it is up to industry to find it. 
Presumably, some way could be worked out 
to give a Government contractor exclusive 
commercial rights to a discovery for 3 or 4 
years, instead of the 17 years in the patent 
law, and then throw it open to everyone. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
is under some pressure to oppose the Long 
proposal. A prominent industrialist is said 
to have wired him that the decision will 
show whether the Kennedy administration 
is going to have a partnership or a feud with 
business. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at this point in the Rec- 
orD an editorial appearing in the Mon- 
roe Morning World which indicates how 
completely misinformed some news- 
papers can be on this issue. The news- 
paper is published in the State of 
Louisiana. It apparently took a dis- 
torted report of the debate in which I 
participated, and wrote an _ editorial 
based on a handout, put out, I assume, 
under the auspices of some manufac- 
turer-controlled association. It so com- 
pletely deviates from the truth, one 
would wonder whether the article re- 
sults from complete misinformation or 
a desire to misrepresent the facts. 

The proposed legislation which I have 
introduced, to prevent private patents 
on public knowledge to the tune of bil- 
lions of dollars every year, included 
language to provide that there would be 
established a Federal Inventions Admin- 
istration, which would have the responsi- 
bility of protecting the Government’s 
proprietary rights to research paid for 
with Government funds. 

The Government is required under a 
humber of laws to take the patents when 
the Government finances research. The 
Department of Agriculture is required 
by law to take the patents if it employs 
a contractor to do agricultural research. 
The Atomic Energy Commission must do 
the same. There are a number of other 
Federal agencies which are required to 
do that. In fact, there is a considerable 
number of them, which I shall be glad 
to supply for the record. 

The purpose of the Government taking 
the patent is not to prevent knowledge 
from being used or to prevent the use of 
the patent. The purpose is to make cer- 
tain that it is used to the utmost and 
that the information is made available 
generally to anyone in private enterprise 
who cares to use the Government patent 
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or Government information. The Gov- 
ernment’s policy has been to license any- 
one without any fee or charge whatever 
to use the Government’s patent for 
items developed by the Government and 
which are available to it. 

The puropse of the Government in 
protecting its interest in proprietary in- 
formation relates to the situation of the 
Government taking drawings, charts, 
and information with relation to new 
machines and new materials developed 
and thereby being in a position to make 
this information generally available to 
anyone who wants to use it. If the Gov- 
ernment did not do it, then the Gov- 
ernment might be in the unfortunate 
position of trying to make it possible for 
someone to manufacture something for 
which the Government had paid for all 
the research and know-how, without be- 
ing able to make all that information 
available. 

For example, I have heard it said that 
in some instances the person who worked 
to develop a certain type of engine on 
a research contract failed to get the con- 
tract for the procurement of that engine, 
and there was a tendency to withhold 
turning over to the Government or the 
successful negotiator all of the blue- 
prints and drawings necessary to pro- 
duce the engine. That is proprietary in- 
formation. The Government is entitled 
to it. The purpose of the Government’s 
taking the information is to make it 
possible for the Government to make the 
information available to others. It is 
not for the purpose of Keeping it secret. 

A witness representing the Depart- 
ment of Defense carrying on what I 
believe to be an outrageous policy of 
giving away private patents on public 
research, made it appear that the bill 
which I introduced would require the 
Government to conceal the information. 
The purpose of the Government taking 
these rights is the opposite. It is to see 
that the information is used and that 
no one hoards it to himself and keeps 
it secret or by patents or trade secrets 
or other methods prevent the informa- 
tion from being exploited to the benefit 
of 180 million Americans. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. To state the purpose of 
the Senator’s bill, is not its purpose to 
make available for use by all people the 
patents or processes and designs that 
are developed through contract by the 
Government and with the Government 
on processes and operations which are 
essentially classified in character and 
on which, therefore, the average citi- 
zen or contractor has no opportunity for 
research and development? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator is entirely correct. I heard of an 
example given to me which I believe to 
be correct. I will not give the names 
of the companies, because I do not have 
enough evidence to state it positively 
at this time. The story illustrates the 
point I have been trying to make. 

One company on a research and devel- 
opment contract with the U.S. Govern- 
ment developed blueprints and a test 
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model for the production of a certain 
type of engine. The company hoped it 
would get the Government procurement 
contract on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis 
with a guaranteed profit. The company 
was disappointed. Perhaps it negotiated 
for too high a price or perhaps it did 
not have enough influence with the con- 
tracting office. At any rate, it failed to 
get the contract. It was told to turn the 
information over to another company, 
a very large company, which was to pro- 
duce the tank engine. Although many 
millions of dollars were spent on the 
procurement contract, not a single en- 
gine produced at the plant worked effi- 
ciently and successfully. 

The informal statement I have heard 
on this subject is that the reason why 
this big investment all went for naught, 
with the Government needing the en- 
gines in the worst kind of way, but not 
getting them under its procurement con- 
tract, was that the company which had 
researched the product did not turn over 
all its blueprints and drawings. 

That was proprietary information. 
The U.S. Government had paid to 
create it. Under the present. policy 
of the Department of Defense, the Gov- 
ernment has a royalty-free license to use 
this information. It does not belong to 
the U.S. Government under the present 
policy. I think that policy is wrong, but 
that is the present policy of the admin- 
istration, through the Department of 
Defense. 

When I provide in my bill that the 
Government’s proprietary rights should 
be protected by the Federal Inventions 
Administration, I mean that the Gov- 
ernment, having paid for the blueprints, 
should have them, or at least copies of 
all of them. Instead of losing every 
nickel that was lost in trying to perfect 
an engine, we should remember that we 
paid for the research and development, 
the drawings, and the blueprints which 
could have been had. 

But the Department of Defense wit- 
ness has misconstrued the obvious in- 
tent of the statute. The Department of 
Defense witnesses should have been able 
to understand the language of the bill, 
which makes it clear that the informa- 
tion would be secreted and not used, but 
their contention was just the opposite. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that the 
overwhelming proportion of Department 
of Defense contracts are now handled 
on a negotiated basis? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. About 95 
percent, dullarwise. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not true that those 
contracts are negotiated on the basis of 
insured profit upon performance of the 
contract? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes, they 
are. I have heard it argued by some 
businessmen that it is possible to lose 
money. To lose money on contracts of 
this sort, one would have to make a seri- 
ous, inexcusable blunder such as fail- 
ing to properly add up a column of fig- 
ures or lose his copy of a contract and 
forget he ever had a contract. 
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Mr. GORE. As a part of the consid- 
eration of profit, is some value attached 
to information which rightly belongs to 
the Government, but which, neverthe- 
less, is retained or may be retained by 
a contractor, or is it not true that the 
profit—the fixed fee profit—is calculated 
on a performance basis and that, there- 
fore, if the contractor retains and uses 
for the purpose of obtaining patent 
rights, he receives the benefit beyond 
the price and the profit which is assured 
to him by the contractor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is 
what I think I can marshal a large 
amount of evidence to support that po- 
sition. Some large companies contend 
that we would be required to pay for re- 
search and development if we did not 
throw in the big bonanza of providing 
patents for commercial application of 
everything that was developed on Gov- 
ernment contracts. In my judgment, it 
would not cost 5 cents extra. Some of 
the very contractors who are benefiting 
from this policy admit that. 

The reason I do not believe it would 
cost any more is that the fixed fee paid 
by the contractors of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration is about the 
same as the fixed fee paid by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. There are more con- 
tractors available than there are con- 
tracts to be had. That is, there are more 
applicants for contracts than there are 
contracts available—and the applicants 
to whom I refer are qualified contractors. 

So there is no doubt in my mind that 
if the policy of the Department of De- 
fense were brought into line with that 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
plenty of companies would be available 
to do the research. 

If the worst should come to the worst, 
if a corporation such as General Elec- 
tric actually threatened a sitdown strike 
against the United States on research, 
the U.S. Government could still have 
its research done. The Senator from 
Tennessee knows this as well as I do, be- 
cause in the fields where the Govern- 
ment has done its own research are the 
areas where this Nation has been most 
successful in staying ahead of foreign 
competitors. In the field of atomic en- 
ergy, our best information is that we 
are still ahead of the Soviet Union and 
everyone else. The research in atomic 
energy was originally a Government re- 
search operation, with large contractors 
in the field today, the Commission is re- 
quired to retain all patent rights. 

Again, in the field of agriculture most 
of the research is Government opera- 
tion; very little of it is contracted for. 
But wherever contracts exist, patent 
rights er2 not given away. In that field, 
due primarily to the Government’s re- 
search, the United States is so far ahead 
of the Russians that it would take them 
years to catch up with us, even with 
this Nation helping them to catch up. 

The Senator from Tennessee knows 
that in agriculture the Nation has per- 
formed far beyond the capabilities of 
others, due largely to the research pro- 
gram conducted by the U.S. Government. 
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Madam President, the editorial en- 
titled “Long and Patents,” to which I 
have previously referred, published in 
the Monroe, La., Morning World of May 
25, 1961, illustrates how far from the 
real facts some newspapers will stray 
in seeking to defend a basically bad 
Federal policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article appear at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

LONG AND PATENTS 


RvussEtt B. Lona, Louisiana’s junior U.S. 
Senator, has never been able to get away 
from the idea that the Government is more 
important than the people. Instead of look- 
ing upon the Government as a vehicle be- 
longing to the people, he sees it as something 
to which the people must be subservient. 

Illustrating this, Senator Lone is now 
contending that his battle against some 
Federal agencies’ policies of giving to private 
contractors the results of Government-fi- 
manced research and development is begin- 
ning “to make headway.” In other words, 
he is saying that he is persuading the Fed- 
eral Government to withhold as much valu- 
able information on manufacture as possible 
from private industry. 

Government policy has become increas- 
ingly reluctant in the matter of granting 
patents to individuals and private compa- 
nies. The whole trend seems to be to let 
everything be wide open for manufacture if 
anything of value is discovered or invented 
by an individual or a private concern. Now 
Senator Lonc wants to have the Government 
keep secret everything it invents or have 
the private manufacturers pay a premium 
for using devices patented by the Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Lonc, who has introduced a bill 
requiring all Government agencies to keep 
patent and other rights to inventions and 
discoveries produced under research and de- 
velopment contracts paid for by the Govern~ 
ment, cited three agencies which he said 
have voluntarily reversed their contracting 
policies in line with the provisions of his bill. 

The Post Office Department, the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and the National Science 
Foundation have all, within the past few 
months, adopted a new policy to retain for 
the Government the rights to the processes 
and products developed under research and 
development projects. 

The Senator is backing Government boss- 
ism pure and simple. In reality, the Gov- 
ernment has no right, in a Nation which 
advocates free and private enterprise, to en- 
gage in any kind of competitive business or 
manufacturing. If it does not intend to 
manufacture and does not intend to let 
private enterprise carry on these functions, 
there is no reason why its inventions and 
discoveries should not be made available to 
the public. Individuals have some right to 
patent protection but the situation as per- 
tains to the Government is entirely different. 

Last week the junior Senator from Loui- 
siana engaged in a debate on Government 
patent policy before the American Society of 

Chemists in Washington. 

Senator Lonc said: “Unless the patent 
policies of the Government in contracting 
for private research and development are 
revamped, the economy of our Nation will be 
retarded, monopolies will flourish, the con- 
sumer will pay unnecessarily high prices and 
our national defense may be seriously im- 
paired.” 

None of these things appears to be true or 
logical. If all manufacturers are given the 
right to use discoveries and inventions made 
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by the Government, it would be difficult to 
see how monopoly could result. This should 
bring keen competition with a consequent 
lowering, instead of increasing of prices. In. 
stead of being retarded, the economy should 
flourish under free enterprise and free com- 
petition. Similarly, national defense could 
be built up at a lower cost. 

Money spent by the Federal Government 
for invention and discoveries is money 
which has been paid in taxes by the people. 
These inventions and discoveries, therefore, 
should be made available for public use. 

These are things which Senator Lone will 
never understand, however, as he has al- 
ways been government-minded, instead of 
citizen-minded, despite the fact that the 
citizens are the ones who vote for him. Be- 
cause he is this way, he cannot understand 
that what is good for the people is good for 
the country, nor that democracy is better 
than socialism and Government control. 





DEATH OF THOMAS E. MURRAY, 
FORMER ATOMIC ENERGY COM- 
MISSIONER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
for the purpose of the official ReEcorp, 
I call attention to the death on May 26, 
1961, of a great American, Mr. ‘Thomas 
E. Murray. Mr. Murray formerly was an 
Atomic Energy Commissioner. More re- 
cently he has been a consultant to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

In his death, the United States has 
lost a truly fine, devoted patriotic citizen, 
one who set an example of personal 
sacrifice, which President Kennedy has 
ealled upon Americans to make in in- 
creasing measure. 

Mr. Murray left a lucrative business 
to become a public servant as a Com- 
missioner of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. After he had served with dis- 
tinction as a Commissioner, he offered 
his services as a consultant to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Here was a man who had achieved 
outstanding success in the business 
world, but who decided he had some- 
thing to contribute to his country. He 
really fulfilled the admonition of Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his inaugural address, 
when the President said: 

Ask not what your country can do for 
you; ask what you can do for your country. 


Thomas E. Murray asked that question 
of himself. He sought nothing from his 
country except the privilege of being an 
American citizen and the opportunity to 
live in a free country. He then asked 
himself what he could do for his country, 
and he then proceeded to devote his life 
in a very full and meaningful way to this 
country. 

Mr. Murray often expressed views on 
the subject of nuclear testing and the 
possibility of a ban upon nuclear testing 
which were different from my views. 
Nevertheless, I found him to be a most 
constructive and remarkable person. 

Madam President, Mr. Murray was a 
man of great faith. He was a devoted 
and dedicated member of his great 
church, the Catholic Church. He leaves 
his wife and seven sons. He also is sur- 
vived by a brother, 4 sisters, and 43 
grandchildren. Truly, this man has 
done great things for America. I am 
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honored to have the opportunity to pay 
tribute to him in the Senate. 

I am saddened by his death, but I 
commend him and express what I know 
is the feeling of every Member of the 
Senate, a feeling of deep respect, grati- 
tude, and appreciation. 

I hope these words will be of some 
comfort to his family. I express to them 
on this occasion my condolences and 


sincere sympathy. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp an article entitled ‘““Thomas 
E. Murray Dies; Ex-AEC Commissioner,” 
published in the Washington Star of May 
27, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


Tuomas E. Murray Dies; Ex-AEC 
COMMISSIONER 


New YorK, May 27.—Thomas E. Mur- 
ray, who turned from a lucrative business 
career to serve as an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sioner and later as a consultant to the Joint 

onal Committee on Atomic Energy, 
died yesterday of a heart attack in St. Luke’s 
Hospital. He was 69. 

He had been in the hospital since May 19. 

Mr. Murray went into Government service 
after a successful career as a businessman, 
engineer, and inventor. He also was 4 lead- 
ing Catholic layman. 

In the latter part of his Government serv- 
ice, Mr. Murray became a center of contro- 
versy and often was at odds with Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

A Democrat, Mr. Murray differed with Mr. 
Strauss and the Eisenhower administration 
on atomic weapons, secrecy, and public versus 
private development of atomic power for 
peacetime purposes. 

BACKED SMALLER BOMBS 


Mr. Murray advocated a halt to hydrogen 
bomb tests, a limit to the size and number 
of atomic weapons stockpiled and Govern- 
ment development of peacetime atomic 


He felt the administration put too much 
emphasis on big bombs and not enough on 
the smaller ones that he said would be 
needed in limited wars. 

Mr. Murray served on the AEC from 1950, 
when he resigned as head of a manufactur- 
ing firm and gave up offices in several other 
corporations, until 1957 when he returned to 
private industry and assumed the consultant 
post with the congressional committee. 

In open letters to the two presidential 
candidates last fall, Mr. Murray urged that 
the United States lift its ban on testing of 
nuclear weapons. 

By unilaterally suspending all atomic- 
hydrogen tests for 2 years, the country kept 
itself from far-reaching nonmilitary and 
military progress, since nuclear technology 
involves incessant and rapid change, he said. 

Furthermore, he suggested, there is every 
reason to suspect the Russians have been 
cheating. 

FORESAW NEW WEAPON 


A radically new type of nuclear weapon, 
a “third generation” weapon, could be de- 
veloped, as different from the H-bomb as 
the H-bomb was from the atom bomb 
dropped on Hiroshima, he declared. 

A native of Albany, N.Y., he was gradu- 
ated from Yale University with a degree in 
mechanical engineering in 1911. He distin- 
guished himself as an inventor and received 
more than 200 patents in his career. 

After his father died in 1929, leaving an 
estate estimated at $10 million, Mr. Murray 
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succeeded him as president of the Metro- 
politan Engineer Co., and as board chairman 
of Thomas E. Murray, Inc. He later organized 
the Murray Manufacturing Co. to make elec- 
tric switches. 

During World War II, he converted his 
plants to the production of mortar shells for 
the Government. 

He was named receiver of the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co. of New York City in 1932, 
and served in that capacity until the city 
took over the subway and elevated lines in 
1940. 

He leaves his wife, the former Marie 
Brady; seven sons, TLomas E., Jr., James B., 
Rev. D. Bradley Murray, Paul N., Francis B., 
Joseph G., and Peter D.; and four daughters, 
Mrs. Basil Harris, Jr., Mrs. Ralph M. O'Neil, 
Mrs. Thomas I. Sheridan, Jr., and Miss Mar- 
got Murray. 

He also leaves a brother, 4 sisters, 43 grand- 
children, and 1 great-grandchild. 





CASTRO’S BLACKMAIL 


Mr. CARLSON. Madam President, 
recently there was published in the Rus- 
sell Daily News, of Russell, Kans., a 
very excellent editorial entitled “It Is 
Still Blackmail.” The editorial was 
written by the publisher of that news- 
paper, Mr. Russell T. Townsley. In the 
editorial he discusses the present situa- 
tion in regard to Castro’s offer to ex- 
change 1,200 prisoners for 500 tractors. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD, as part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Russell Daily News, May 22, 1961] 
Ir Is Stitt BLACKMAIL 


Castro’s offer to trade 1,200 prisoners for 
500 tractors is blackmail. The fact this Na- 
tion is even considering paying tribute to 
the bearded traitor is unexplainable, 

We can’t believe the moral fiber of Ameri- 
cans has become so degenerate and debased 
that they feel it necessary to bow and beg 
before a petty dictator. Yet, from the names 
of the people who are lending their support 
to compound the crime, what else is there 
to believe? 

It is hardly adequate to offer only sym- 
pathy for those being held in Cuban jails 
and concentration camps. Human suffer- 
ing, wherever it is found, is objectionable. 
The freedoms of mankind should be para- 
mount, whether they are threatened in At- 
lanta, Ga., Little Rock, Ark., Russia, its 
satellite countries, Africa or even in Cuba. 
Americans, dedicated to peace and freedom, 
have every reason to be aroused and con- 
cerned. 

To confuse a conviction for ideals with 
paying tribute is a serious mistake, one which 
could cost the principles for which this Na- 
tion stands. The trade of tractors for 
prisoners would establish a precedent un- 
equaled in the Nation’s 185-year history. 
It would set a price on human life, en- 
courage higher fees and more tribute as 
others find insults for which Uncle Sam is 
willing to pay’. 

As news leaks from Washington, it ap- 
pears the United States had a far from pas- 
sive part in the ill-fated invasion of Cuba. 
There’s no question, now, that there’s a 
moral obligation to do something for the 
victims of that fiasco. The fact remains the 
Cuban invasion was neither authorized, ap- 
proved, nor sanctioned by the Congress. It 
was, and is, an extracurricular activity of 
Government. The ransom offer from Castro 
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is a natural development, one which could 
have been expected. 

The United States was wrong in lending 
support to a military effort beyond its con- 
trol. It would be wrong to pay a tribute 
to Castro as a result of the first mistake. 

Diplomacy which stops short of war leaves 
an opening of the kind upon which Castro 
has seized. Some day, at some point, black- 
mail must be stopped. And the time to 
stop it is before it begins. 

There’s no question about the value of 
1,200 human lives as compared with 500 
tractors. If that was all there was to it, then 
the trade would be cheap. Instead, this is a 
precedent which offers only bigger and more 
expensive insults in time to come. 

The United States has never compromised 
its ethics or ideals. There is too much at 
stake to begin now. 

An umbrelia-carrying Englishman, a scant 
24 years ago, showed the world the foolish- 
ness of following such a path when he re- 
turned from a conference with Adolph Hit- 
ler saying “There will be peace in our time.” 
There was no peace then and there is no 
peace now to come from international black- 
mail. 





ADJOURNMENT TO THURSDAY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I see that there appears to be no further 
Senate business. Therefore, I move that 
the Senate adjourn until noon on Thurs- 
day. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 1 minute p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until Thursday, June 1, 1961, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate May 29, 1961: 
U.S. MARSHAL 


Hugh Salter of North Carolina to be US. 
marshal for the eastern district of North 
Carolina for a term of 4 years, vice B. Ray 
Cohoon. 

In tHe Army 


The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code; 
sections 3284, 3306, and 3307: 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. Hugh Pate Harris, 018518, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Van Hugo Bond, 0183501, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Floyd Allan Hansen, 018767, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Henry Sterling Wright, 
018129, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Frank Ruggles, 018596, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Earle Gilmore Wheeler, 018715, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Dwight Edward Beach, 018747, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
US. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Louis Watson Truman, 018755, 
Army of the United States (brigadier general, 
US. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Teddy Hollis Sanford, 029893, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 
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To be brigadier general 


Col. Nathan Jay Roberts, 024345, Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, U.S. Army. 

The following-named officers for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. Robert John Fleming, 
017095, United States Army. 

Brig. Gen. Floyd Lawrence Wergeland, 
019599, Army of the United States (colonel, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Thomas 
018975, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. William Alexander Cunningham 
3d, 019579, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Francis Joseph McMorrow, 
018995, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Stuart Sheets Hoff, O38766, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Alden Kingsland Sibley, 018964, 
US. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Alvin Charles Welling, 018983, 
U.S. Army. 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Wiiliam Donald Graham, 020067, Med- 
ical Corps, U.S. Army. 

Col. Leonidas George Gavalas, O31569, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Frank Joseph Caufield, 
United States Army. 

Col, George Vernon Underwood, Jr., 020679, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Dudley Cole, 019749, U.S. Army. 

Col. Delk McCorkle Oden, 020805, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Harold McDonald Brown, 020832, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Merlin Louis DeGuire, 019446, US. 
Army. 

Col. Cornelis DeWitt Willcox Lang, 019734, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Nathan Jay Roberts, 024345, Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, U.S. Army. 

Col. Benjamin Franklin Evans, Jr., 020368, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Howard Pinkney Persons, Jr., 020167, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Kenneth Gregory Wickham, 021073, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Lloyd Elmer Fellenz, 
Army. 


Jr., 


Honeycutt, 


019515, 


019485, US. 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate May 29, 1961: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
AMBASSADORS 


Thomas S. Estes, of Maine, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of class 1, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic of 
Upper Volta. 

Parker T. Hart, of Illinois, a Foreign Serv- 
ice officer of the class of career minister, 
now Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America to 
the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, to serve con- 
currently and without additional compensa- 
tion as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Yemen. 

John 8. Badeau, of New York, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the United 
Arab Republic. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, May 29, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. ALBERT. 





DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following communication 
from the Speaker: 

May 29, 1961. 

I hereby designate the Honorable CaRL 

ALBERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 





PRAYER 


The Reverend H. Coleman McGehee, 
Jr., rector, Immanuel Church on the Hill, 
Alexandria, Va., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast given us this 
good land for our heritage, we humbly 
beseech Thee that we may always prove 
ourselves a people mindful of Thy favor 
and glad to do Thy will. Bless our land 
with honorable industry, sound learning, 
and pure manners. Save us from vio- 
lence, discord, and confusion, from pride 
and arrogancy, and from every evil way. 
Defend our liberties and fashion into one 
united people the multitudes brought 
hither out of many kindreds and 
tongues. Imbue with the spirit of wis- 
dom those to whom in Thy name we 
entrust the authority of government, 
that there may be justice and peace at 
home and that through obedience to 
Thy law we may show forth Thy praise 
among the nations of the earth. In the 
time of prosperity, fill our hearts with 
thankfulness, and in the day of trouble 
suffer not our trust in Thee to fail—all 
of which we ask through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, May 25, 1961, was read and 
approved. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were 
communicated to the House by Mr. 
Ratchford, one of his secretaries, who 
also informed the House that on the fol- 
lowing dates the President approved and 
signed bills and joint resolutions of the 
House of the following titles: 


On May 25, 1961: 

H.R. 1320. An act for the relief of Edward 
P. Wall; 

H.R. 1329. An act for the relief of Kim 
Hyoung Geun; 

H.R. 1351. An act for the relief of Danica 
Dopudja; 

H.R. 1866. An act for the relief of Hans 
E. T. Hansen; 

H.R. 1368. An act for the relief of Maurice 
Devlin; 

H.R. 1397. An act for the relief of Arthur 
B. Tindell; 
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H.R. 1424. An act for the relief of Benja- 
min E. Campbell; 

H.R. 1447. An act for the relief of Wladys- 
law Figura; 

H.R. 1453. An act for the relief of Mario 
Menna; 

H.R. 1535. An act for the relief of Erwin 
P. Milspaugh; 

H.R. 1896. An act for the relief of the Mari- 
time Museum Association of San Diego; 

H.R. 2138. An act for the relief of Raymond 
G. Greenhalgh; 

H.R. 2188. An act for the relief of Lt. 
Matthew A. Wojdak, U.S. Navy (retired) ; 

H.R. 2331. An act for the relief of Peggy 
Loene Morrison; 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Terata 
Kiyoshi Johnston; and 

H.R. 3842. An act for the relief of James 
Delbert Hodges. 

On May 27, 1961: 

H.J. Res. 306. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President of the United States to award 
posthumously a medal to Dr. Thomas An- 
thony Dooley III; 

H.J. Res. $98. Joint resolution authorizing 
the manufacture and presentation of a gal- 
vano in commemoration of the golden anni- 
versary of naval aviation; 

H.R. 5571. An act to provide for the addi- 
tion or additions of certain lands to the Effigy 
Mounds National Monument in the State of 
Iowa, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 6100. An act to amend title VI of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to authorize the 
payment of operating-differential subsidy 
for cruises; 

H.R. 6518. An act making appropriations 
for the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean recon- 
struction and rehabilitation program for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the 
following titles: 


H.R. 4327. An act to amend section 714 of 
title 32, United States Code, to authorize 
certain payments of deceased members’ final 
accounts without the necessity of settlement 
by General Accounting Office; and 

H.R. 4940. An act relating to duty-free im- 
ports of Philippine tobacco. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 311. An act to authorize the accept- 
ance by the Government of gifts to be used 
to reduce the public debt; 

H.R. 1877. An act relating to the effective 
date of the qualification of Plumbers Union 
Local No. 12 Pension Fund as a qualified 
trust under section 401(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954; and 

H.R. 6094. An act to amend section 4 of 
the Employment Act of 1946. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint reso- 
lution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

8.529. An act to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; 

8.537. An act to amend the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 to revise a restriction on the 
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conveyance of surplus land for historic- 
mt purposes; 

on AL an to amend section 205 of 

the Federal Property and Administrative 

Services Act of 1949 to empower certain 

officers and employees of the General Services 

Administration to administer oaths to wit- 


8S. 539. An act to make nationals, American 
and foreign, eligible for certain scholarships 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended; 

§. 540. An act to authorize agencies of the 
Government of the United States to pay in 
advance for required publications, and for 
other purposes; 

§.541. An act to amend the act of June 1, 
1948 (62 Stat. 281), to empower the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to appoint non- 
uniformed special policemen; 

8.796. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, so as to authorize the use of 
surplus personal property by State distribu- 
tion agencies, and for other purposes; 

§. 880. An act to amend section 216 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to ac- 
cept gifts and bequests of personal property 
for the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; 

§.1021. An act to authorize a program of 
Federal financial assistance for education; 

8. 1222. An act relating to documentation 
and inspection of vessels of the United 
States; 

§.1229. An act to authorize the develop- 
ment of plans and arrangements for the 
provision of emergency assistance, and the 
provision of such assistance, to repatriated 
American nationals without available re- 
sources, and for other purposes; 

8.1317. An act to change the designation 
of that portion of the Hawaii National Park 
on the Island of Hawaii, in the State of 
Hawaii, to the Hawaii Volcanoes National 
Park, and for other purposes; 

8.1342. An act to provide that participa- 
tion by members of the National Guard in 
the reenactment of the Battle of First Ma- 
nassas shall be held and considered to be 
full-time training duty under section 502 of 
title 32, United States Code, and for other 


jurposes; 

8.1456. An act to authorize an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; 

8, 1462. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1960 (74 Stat. 734), in order to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish minimum standards of quality for 
any variety of grapes and plums covered by 
such act, and for other purposes; 

5.1622. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Community Act of 1955; 

§8. 1768. An act to provide for the restora- 
tion of Indian tribes of unclaimed per capita 
and other individual payments of tribal trust 
funds; 

8.1869. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission on problems of 
small towns and rural counties; 

8.1941. An act to authorize construction 
of community support facilities at Los 
Alamos County, N. Mex.; and 

8.J.Res.88. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to Bob Hope. 





COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives: 

May 26, 1961. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Stz: Pursuant to the authority granted 

On May 25, 1961, the Clerk received from 
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the Secretary of the Senate today the follow- 
ing message: 

That the Senate agree to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6518) en- 
titled “An act making appropriations for 
the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean re- 
construction and rehabilitation program 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
and for other purposes”; and 

That the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
Senate amendment No. 1 to the above- 
entitled bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 





HOUSE BILL ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 6518. An act making appropriations 
for the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean re- 
construction and rehabilitation program for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 





ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair desires to announce that pursuant 
to the authority granted the Speaker on 
Thursday, May 25, 1961, he did on May 
26, 1961, sign the following enrolled bill 
of the House: 

H.R, 6518. An act making appropriations 
for the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean recon- 
struction program for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1961, and for other purposes. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND 
JUSTICE, AND THE JUDICIARY 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1962 


Mr. ROONEY, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the bill (H.R. 
7371) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice, the ju- 
diciary, and related agencies, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 442), which 
was read a first and second time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore: Without 
objection, the bill and accompanying 
papers will be referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union and ordered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CEDERBERG reserved all points 
of order on the bill. 





COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may have un- 
til midnight Thursday, June 1, to file 
a report on H.R. 6028, the housing bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor and all sub- 
committees thereof may be permitted 
to sit during general debate this week. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 





TEXAS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, never 
have I been so proud of Texas. The peo- 
ple of Texas have long insisted that not 
only is the State large in land area but 
everything in Texas and done by Texas 
is big and best. In good humor Texans 
have been chided for these boasts. 

Today the people of Texas can proudly 
boast of their bigness as a people, and 
there is thunderous applause through- 
out the country. With the election of 
Republican John G. Tower to the USS. 
Senate, the people of Texas have dem- 
onstrated that they are a people of inde- 
pendent thought and the time has come 
for action. 

It is not easy for people to break 
with tradition. That is what gives this 
election such significance. Tower’s 
election was their answer to President 
Kennedy’s “ask not what your country 
can do for you but what you can do for 
the country.” 

They have said the best thing we can 
do is to make certain our country’s viril- 
ity and strength is conserved, not dissi- 
pated and wasted. Texas itself has de- 
cided to provide the leadership for 
conservatism. 

It is my conviction that the election of 
a Republican Senator from the Demo- 
cratic gibraltar of Texas expressed the 
conservative trend throughout the en- 
tire country. The people coolly received 
President Kennedy’s second state of the 
Union message where he in substance 
said in terms of billions of dollars: 
“this is what we are going to do for you, 
even though you did not ask for it.”” The 
people of Texas have responded by say- 
ing at the ballot box “this is what we 
are going to do for our country, Mr. 
President, even though you did not ask 
for it.” 

Never have I been so proud of Texas. 





NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 
REUNION 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to pay a tribute to 154 fine Ameri- 
can women who gathered in Washington 
last week from all corners of our great 
Nation to attend a reunion of the alum- 
nae of a school that ceased to exist al- 
most two decades ago. It is of such 
sentiment that the spiritual fiber of our 
people is woven. 

National Park Seminary, beautifully 
located at Forest Glen, near the Nation’s 
Capital, was perhaps the most famous of 
the finishing schools for young women 
at the close of the 19th century. The 
name was changed to National Park 
College early in the 20th century and 
it continued to attract to its campus 
young women from all sections of our 
Nation. Among the students were the 
mother and the aunt of our present As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Africa, the 
former Governor of Michigan, the Hon- 
orable Mennen Williams. Irene Castle 
and Mrs. Marguerite Shirvin, sister of 
Mrs. Perle Mesta, were students there. 
Among the other alumnae of this 
famous college for young women are the 
wife of our colleague from and the former 
Governor of Wisconsin, the Honorable 
Vernon Wallace Thomson, and the wife 
of Arthur Perry, well and affectionately 
known on the Hill as the administrative 
assistant of Vice President Johnson. 

In 1942, National Park College was 
turned over to the Federal Government, 
and its five administration buildings, its 
study structures, its dormitories and 
sorority houses now are occupied by the 
Nation’s convalescent war veterans. 

But in the hearts of America’s girls of 
a past era who attended this famous 
school at Forest Glen, National Park 
College still lives. Among the 154 
alumnae at the reunion last week were 
Miss Anna Denson, the very first girl to 
enroll at National Park Seminary and a 
member of the first graduating class in 
1898, and three members of the class of 
1900, Mrs. Rose Armstrong Dawson, of 
Rockville, Md., Mrs. Myrna Miller 
Seaks, of Oxford, Pa., and my 83-year- 
young sister, Mrs. Isabel O’Hara Yaeger, 
of Phoenix, Ariz. 

Mr. Speaker, our Nation’s Capital was 
honored by the presence of these fine 
women, keeping alive in a modern world 
the spirit of an era past. 





VIENNA SUMMIT 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want the 
Recorp to show I am still against sum- 
mit conferences with international gang- 
sters, murderers, and aggressors. AS a 
kid in 1933, I opposed the recognition of 
the Soviet Communist Government by 
President Roosevelt. I was bitterly 
against the Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
Conferences, where the great allied vic- 
tory over oppression was thrown to the 
winds. The Recorp will show that I op- 
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posed the Camp David and Paris meet- 
ings of President Eisenhower with Khru- 
shcheyv. All of the infamous summit 
conferences resulted in tragic losses of 
free peoples and American prestige and 
world respect. 

Following Cuba, Laos, the Congo, and 
Castro’s blackmail, Vienna will be par- 
ticularly hazardous for the United 
States. The Communist gangsters have 
all to gain and nothing to lose by summit 
meetings with sincere, well-meaning 
American Presidents. On the other 
hand, we have all to lose and nothing to 
gain. If we reach an agreement with 
Khrushchev, we will have nothing as he 
will break the agreement when it suits 
his plans for world conquest. He makes 
promises and agreements to be broken. 
The Communists always use summit 
meetings to cover up some sinister move 
against the free nations of the world. 
Summit meetings have always helped 
the cause of communism. 

We should cease playing their game 
and giving them the dignity and respect 
they desperately seek. The United 
States can put world communism on the 
defense overnight by refusing to meet 
Khrushchev until he demonstrates good 
faith by calling off his subversion, infil- 
tration, and Communist campaign 
against free peoples. We should refuse 
to meet this atheist dictator until he 
gives Poland and the captive nations 
their freedom. 

We should announce to the world 
that we will not talk with Khrushchev 
about Berlin, Laos, Cuba, or the Congo; 
but we would consider meeting with him 
to discuss the freedom of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania, North Korea, and the other cap- 
tive nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the President apparently 
will go. All we can do is wish him well 
and offer our prayers for his safe return. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Members may extend their remarks at 
this point in the body of the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter—the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. SHELLEY], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ZELENKO], and the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Ratns] in two instances. 





BUY AMERICAN ACT 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, daily I 
become more alarmed with the policies of 
our Government relative to the protec- 
tion of our American industry and its 
workers from foreign competition—this 
competition viewed in the light of the 
existing wage scale paid in the United 
States and in foreign countries. I wish 
to express my thinking concerning the 
Buy American Act and Executive Order 
No. 10582. 

Congress passed the Buy American 
Act for certain very important and 
specific reasons. These were clearly 
brought out during the committee hear- 
ings and in the House and Senate debates 
on this bill. This act was vigorously sup- 
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ported in the House and Senate and was 


passed by substantial margins. 
150 yeas; 18 nays. 
nays; 43 not voting. 

What are those fundamental princi- 
ples which give substance to the act 
today as in 1933 when it was adopted? 

Mr. Speaker, Government’s primary 
responsibility is to its own citizens. A 
buy-domestic policy is an affirmation of 
that responsibility. 

The source of a government’s revenues 
is taxes. The purchase of domestic sup- 
plies provides the jobs and the orders 
which its taxpayers need to help pay 
their taxes. In the case of some in- 
dustries, Government purchases repre- 
sent 50 percent or more of sales. Pur- 
chase of foreign goods operates against 
the interrelationship between govern- 
ment and its taxpayers. In today’s in- 
ternational economic situation, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that when our Federal 
Government awards a contract to a for- 
eign producer, that governmental outlay 
will come back in full or in a significant 
part to American manufacturers and 
American labor in the form of oversea 
orders for American goods or services. 
Foreign manufacturers buy in the cheap- 
est markets and generally from foreign 
producers since they are able to under- 
bid American manufacturers. In any 
event, it is ciear that a foreign firm that 
gets a Federal contract for hydraulic 
turbines, for example, is not going to 
buy a hydraulic turbine from an Ameri- 
can producer and provide jobs so that 
employees of American firms may con- 
tinue working. 

Mr. Speaker, a government is pro- 
tected by its laws when it purchases 
supplies from its citizens. It can bring 
to bear the force of its laws to enforce 
contracts and to recover damages. A 
government exposes itself to the hazards, 
complexities, and inadequacies of inter- 
national law when it purchases goods 
and services from foreign suppliers. 

Purchase of foreign-made goods gen- 
erally involves maintenance and service 
complications and in some cases these 
complications lead directly to national 
defense and security risks. An entity of 
the British Government, the Central 
Electricity Authority, decided that it 
would limit its purchase of supplies to 
those produced within the United King- 
dom because— 

It would be unwise for the electricity 
supply industry [of England and Wales] to 
be dependent upon foreign manufacturers 
for spares and maintenance. 


The Central Electricity Authority has 
been following this policy since its crea- 
tion in 1947. 

Mr. Speaker, in the United States 
there are additional considerations 
which demand a firm policy of limiting 
Federal purchases of supplies to Ameri- 
can manufacturers wherever possible. 

Governmental purchase of foreign- 
made goods undermines wages and sal- 
aries in the United States. In large 
measure our economic development dur- 
ing the 20th century is based on the 
proposition that the more money in the 
hands of the many creates greater con- 


House: 
Senate: 41 yeas, 12 


Taner 
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yming power, more sales, additional 
ie, increased prosperity, and a higher 
standard of living. In practice, this pol- 
icy brings with it higher labor costs. In 
few other nations in the world is this a 
widely practiced concept. Until more 
widely accepted elsewhere in the world, 
the U.S. Government must be in the 
forefront in protecting this principle. 
It cannot do so by buying foreign-made 
goods. As a matter of fact, current Gov- 
ernment policy of awarding a contract 
to a for ‘ign manufacturer whenever the 
lowest American bid exceeds the lowest 
foreign bid by 6 percent in effect re- 
wards foreign firms for paying low 


wages. 

Our Federal Government has adopted 
a number of statutes which have served 
to increase wages and production costs. 
Included within these laws are the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act of 
1936, the 8-hour law of 1912, and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. It is 
not within the sccpe of national law to 
impose this type of legislation on foreign 
producers. Our Federal Government 
must not continue to turn its back on its 
own laws by failing, as it now does, to 
recognize the difference between Ameri- 
can and foreign wages in its evaluation 
of the reasonableness of cost of Ameri- 
can bids. 

The Buy American Act has stood the 
test of time. On March 3, 1961, it passed 
its 28th birthday. During these years it 
has been amended twice, in 1946 and in 
1949. These amendments served to 
clarify and sustain the original purpose 
of the act. The congressional intent thus 
has remained unchanged. 

But what of the implementation of the 
act? What is the nature of the rules and 
regulations under which the act is ad- 
ministered ? 

Mr, Speaker, since December 17, 1954, 
Executive Order No. 10582 and rules and 
regulations issued pursuant to that order 
control the awarding of contracts which 
involve the Buy American Act. A com- 
parison of this order with the Buy Amer- 
ican Act reveals that the order is out of 
harmony with the very statute it sup- 
posedly implements. 

The Buy American Act states that the 
Federal Government should buy sup- 
plies produced in the United States and 
made of supplies or materials produced 
in the United States. It then details 
circumstances under which an individual 
contract may be awarded to a foreign 
producer. The Executive order, however, 
sets up conditions which encourage pur- 
chase of foreign goods by the Federal 
Government. It sets forth special cir- 
cumstances by which foreign bids may 
be rejected and contracts awarded to 
American producers—this under an act 
which requires as its principal purpose 
the requirement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment purchase American goods. 

When the House of Representatives 
passed the Buy American Act it re- 
quired that the Federal Government 
limit its purchase of supplies to articles 
which were made wholly of materials or 
articles mined or produced within the 
United States. When the measure was 
presented to the Senate it was recognized 
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that there would be circumstances in 
which it would be impossible to be certain 
whether all articles and supplies pur- 
chased by the Federal Government were 
100 percent of American origin and of 
American produced materials and sup- 
plies. Accordingly, the Senate amended 
the House bill by stating, as it appears in 
the present act, that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall purchase “only such manu- 
factured articles, materials, and supplies 
as have been manufactured in the 
United States substantially all from 
articles, materials, or supplies mined, 
produced, or manufactured as the case 
may be, in the United States.” 

For a number of years it was concluded 
that substantially all should be inter- 
preted to mean 75 percent or more of 
domestic origin. Executive Order 10582 
cut this percentage to 50 percent. Today 
articles may be 49.99 percent of foreign 
origin and be considered domestic arti- 
cles, be considered substantially all of 
American origin, and be entitled to pref- 
erence granted under the act. This is 
contrary to the intent of Congress. 

A comparison of the origins of Execu- 
tive Order 10582 and of the Buy Ameri- 
can Act established basic conflicts be- 
tween the purposes of the order and the 
act which it is to implement. 

Mr. Speaker, Executive Order 10582 
was issued, in part, at least, to serve pur- 
poses in conflict with the Buy American 
Act. On March 3, 1954, the President 
submitted to the Congress a message on 
the “Foreign Economic Policy for the 
United States’—House of Representa- 
tives, 83d Congress, 2d session, Docu- 
ment No. 360. Throughout the message 
repeated references were made to the 
need for expansion of American ex- 
ports and American imports. Ways and 
means for achieving these goals were set 
forth and recommended. Regarding the 
Buy American Act and its implementa- 
tion, the President stated the following: 

Buy AMERICAN LEGISLATION 

At present certain of our laws require that, 
in specified Federal or federally financed pro- 
curement, preference be given to domestic 
firms over foreign bidders. Except where 
considerations of national security, persist- 
ent and substantial unemployment, or en- 
couragement of small business require other- 
wise, I agree with the Commission that it is 
improper policy, unbusinesslike procedure, 
and unfair to the taxpayer for the Govern- 
ment to pay a premium on its purchases. 

I request, therefore, that legislative au- 
thority be provided to exempt from the pro- 
visions of this legislation the bidders from 
nations that treat our bidders on an equal 
basis with their own nationals. Meanwhile, 
the executive branch is clarifying the appli- 
cation of these preference principles to Gov- 
ernment procurement. It will limit the price 
differential favoring domestic producers over 
foreign bidders to a reasonable percent, de- 
pendent upon the circumstances over and 
above whatever tariffs may apply. Discre- 
tionary authority, however, must be con- 
tinued to permit special consideration in 
Government procurement for the require- 
ments of national security, for the problems 
of small business, and of areas where per- 
sistent and substantial unemployment exists. 


The Commission referred to in the 
message was the Commission on For- 


eign Economic Policy—the Randall 
Commission. 
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Concerning the Buy America Act, the 
Randall Commission stated the follow- 
ing: 

The Buy American Act and legislative pro- 
visions of other acts containing the buy 
American principle should be amended to 
give authority to the President to exempt 
from the provisions of such legislation the 
bidders from other nations that treat our 
bidders on an equal basis with their own 
nationals. Pending such amendment, the 
President by Executive order should direct 
procurement agencies in the public interest 
to consider foreign bids which satisfy all 
other considerations on substantially the 
same price basis as domestic bids. 

The Buy American Act was enacted in 
1933 as an antidepression measure. It re- 
quires Government procurement agencies in 
effect to give a preference to domestic sup- 
pliers, except where such suppliers are quot- 
ing prices substantially higher than those 
quoted from foreign sources. It embodies a 
philosophy and a practice which exists in 
many industrial nations of the free world 
and which is costly to them all. Today our 
Government procurement alone is of an or- 
der some 40 times its dollar volume in 1933. 
We are fully aware of sentiment everywhere 
that governments should buy from those who 
pay their expenses. While we do not believe 
that foreign producers have any inherent 
right to supply our Government, we believe 
that in the total national interest the 
United States could well lead the way toward 
the elimination of such preferences on a 
reciprocal basis. 


Executive Order 10582 does “lead the 
way toward elimination of such prefer- 
ences”—that is preferences for domestic 
products in Government purchases, the 
same preferences which the Buy Ameri- 
can Act was designed to establish and 
encourage in the United States. Execu- 
tive Order 10582 encourages imports of 
foreign made products. It does so by 
following the Commission’s recommen- 
dation to the President that “the Presi- 
dent by Executive order should direct 
procurement agencies in the public in- 
terest to consider foreign bidders which 
satisfy all other considerations on sub- 
stantially the same price basis as do- 
mestic bids.” The Executive order pro- 
vides that contracts shall be awarded to 
foreign producers when the bid of the 
low domestic bidder exceeds that of the 
low foreign bidder by 6 percent—this 
despite the fact that American wages 
are double, triple, and six times or more 
those paid overseas. The Executive or- 
der provides in section 5 for use of 
another differential other than the 6 
percent, but places a substantial road- 
block for the contracting officer and the 
head of the agency by requiring that: 

A written report of the facts of each case 
in which such a determination is made shall 
be submitted to the President through the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget by 
the official making the determination within 
30 days thereafter. 


The Executive order does encourage 
imports and Federal purchase of foreign 
made equipment by injecting the def- 
inition that a product may be con- 
sidered substantially all of American 
origin even though it contains 49.99 per- 
cent of production materials of foreign 
origin. 

These are not implementations of 
the law; they are basic amendments 
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achieved through Executive interpreta- 
tion. They are in conflict with the letter 
and spirit of the Buy American Act. 

Mr. Speaker, under normal circum- 
stances one would expect that since Ex- 
ecutive action has, in effect, amended the 
Buy American Act, Executive action 
could be used to restore the act. How- 
ever, these are not normal circum- 
stances. If President Kennedy were to 
take the necessary corrective action to 
reorder the administration and inter- 
pretation of the act, foreign governments 
would raise an unbelievable uproar. By 
analogy, one of the items on Prime Min- 
ister Harold Macmillan’s agenda when 
he visited President Eisenhower in 
March 1959 was to express British con- 
cern and opposition to the awarding of a 
Federal contract for $1,750,000 for power 
equipment to an American manufac- 
turer under the Buy American Act. 
This was after it had been fully estab- 
lished by several Federal agencies that 
the award was necessary in the interest 
of national security and related, as well, 
to an unemployment problem in an area 
of substantial labor surplus at the time. 
A number of similar situations have 
arisen during the last 10 years and each 
time our President and our govern- 
mental agencies are severely and bitterly 
criticized by foreign governments for 
awarding contracts to domestic manu- 
facturers under an act which requires 
them to do so. 

I have, therefore, proposed the bill 
H.R. 6265 which would amend title 
3 of the act of March 3, 1933—the Buy 
American Act—with respect to the ac- 
quisition by the United States of arti- 
cles, materials, and supplies for public 
use. The bill provides in part the fol- 
lowing: 

It affirms the fact that an American 
bid can be a reasonable price offer to 
our Federal Government even though it 
exceeds the bid of a foreign manufac- 
turer. This is in recognition of the 
fact that if manpower and machine pro- 
ductivity are roughly equivalent, it will 
cost more to produce in our higher wage 
economy than in an economy where 
wages are half or considerably less than 
half the amount paid in the United 
States. 

It provides that prevailing prices in 
the United States shall be determinant 
of reasonableness of cost of American 
bids. If American industry and labor 
are to have any hope of supplying our 
Government with the goods and services 
it needs, this formula must be put into 
effect. Without such a rule foreign pro- 
ducers in most countries will be able 
to underbid American manufacturers in 
any cases in which they can meet our 
Government’s specifications. 

It provides that an article may not 
have more than 25 percent of foreign 
components or foreign processing by cost 
or value if it is to be considered of Amer- 
ican origin. 

The text of H.R. 6265 follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 2 of 
title III of the Act entitled “An Act making 
appr for the Treasury and Post 
Office mts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1934, and for other purposes’, ap- 
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proved March 3, 1933, as amended (41 U.S.C. 
10a), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, and unless the head of the 
department or independent establishment 
concerned shall determine the cost to be un- 
reasonable, only such unmanufactured ar- 
ticles, materials, and supplies as have been 
mined or produced in the United States shall 
be acquired for public use; and only such 
manufactured articles, materials, and sup- 
plies shall be acquired for public use as have 
been manufactured in the United States, 
either substantially all from articles, ma- 
terials, or supplies mined or produced or 
manufactured, as the case may be, in the 
United States, or, if such unmanufactured 
articles, materials, or supplies from which 
they are manufactured are not mined, pro- 
duced, or manufactured in the United States 
in sufficient and reasonably available com- 
mercial quantities and of a satisfactory qual- 
ity, then only such articles, materials, or 
supplies as are produced in the United 
States in reasonably available commercial 
quantities and of a satisfactory quality from 
such unmanufactured articles, materials, 
and supplies as have been mined or produced 
outside the United States, shall be acquired 
for public use. This section shall not apply 
with respect to articles, materials, or supplies 
for use outside the United States, except as 
provided hereafter, or if articles, materials, 
or supplies of the class or kind to be used 
are not mined, produced, or manufactured, 
as the case may be, in the United States in 
sufficient and reasonably available quantities 
of a satisfactory quality. 

“If the articles, materials, or supplies are 
acquired for use outside the United States, 
this section shall nevertheless apply if the 
logistics of spare parts and vital maintenance 
service required by military installations out- 
side the United States would endanger the 
national security in time of national emer- 
gency because of dependence upon sources 
outside the United States. 

“No bid or proposal price offered by or in 
behalf of a producer, miner, or manufacturer 
in the United States, exclusive or inclusive 
of import duty, shall be deemed unreasonable 
solely on the grounds that it is in excess of 
any bid or proposal received from foreign 
producers, miners, or manufacturers or their 
agents. No bid or proposal price shall be 
deemed unreasonable unless it is in excess of 
the prevailing prices at which the same or 
similar articles, materials, or supplies mined, 
produced or manufactured in the United 
States are sold at the time the bid or proposal 
is submitted in the ordinary course of trade 
in the market area where the articles, mate- 
rials, or supplies for public use are to be 
delivered. 

“In the absence of such prevailing prices, 
for whatever reason, in determining whether 
the domestic bid price is unreasonable in 
those instances where foreign bids are re- 
ceived, the domestic bid price shall be com- 
pared with the lowest foreign bid price. 

“For the purposes of this Act this compari- 
son shall be made on the basis of the differ- 
ential between the average wages prevailing 
in the foreign industry producing the article 
or material or supplies involved and the cor- 
responding or similar domestic wages. For 
the purposes of such wage comparison the 
current or most recent official wage rates as 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor, 
shall be used. No domestic bid shall be 
deemed unreasonable unless it exceeds the 
lowest foreign bid, exclusive of duty, by a 
margin greater than the differential found 
pursuant to this section to exist between such 
prevailing domestic and foreign prevailing 


wages. 

“For the purpose of this section articles, 
materials, and supplies shall be deemed to be 
manufactured or produced substantially all 
from domestic articles, materials, or supplies 
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in the United States if the cost or value of 
foreign components or foreign processing 
present in the articles, materials, or supplies 
does not exceed 25 percent of the bid or pro. 
posal price of the article incorporating such 
foreign components or processing: Provided, 
That no article, materials, or supplies shal) 
be deemed to be ‘substantially all’ of domes. 
tic origin if any major component is of for. 
eign origin regardless of the ratio of the cost 
or value of such major component to the 
price of the whole unit to which the bid or 
proposal applies.” 





FEDERAL CRIME TO FIX OR RIG 
ATHLETIC CONTEST 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill which will make 
it a Federal crime to fix or rig any 
amateur or professional athletic con- 
test. Punishment under this legislation 
provides for a penalty of 5 years in jail 
or $10,000 fine, or both. 

This law is needed to punish the hu- 
man termites who are corroding one of 
our finest and oldest traditions, the 
integrity of American athletics. 

Hoodlums and racketeers are crossing 
and doublecrossing our country and our 
people from coast to coast, seducing our 
athletes to prostitute their physical 
prowess for their dirty dollars. They 
are shattering the faith of millions of 
American youngsters in their athletic 
idols and are contributing as much to 
juvenile delinquency as dope peddlers. 

Just like insects which acquire toler- 
ance to pesticides, the fixers have 
adapted their techniques in the past few 
years to divide their operations among 
the States and across the country so 
that no individual State law enforcement 
agency can fully investigate or prose- 
cute their crimes. The reoccurrence of 
the recent basketball scandals, the at- 
tempt to bribe major league umpires and 
similar occurrences are enough reasons 
to enact Federal legislation with teeth 
in it to provide an additional effective 
weapon to exterminate these vermin. 

I urge early and favorable considera- 
tion of this legislation by the Congress. 





PERU’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, during my 
recent trip to South America, I had the 
privilege of visiting Peru. While in the 
country I took the opportunity to look 
into various aspects of our mission there. 
I would like to report some of my find- 
ings resulting from various discussions 
with some of our American Embassy and 
USOM personnel and from my own per- 
sonal observations and other contacts I 
made while in Peru. 

Perhaps at this point a brief descrip- 
tion of the country and its problems 
would be enlightening. ' 

Peru is sharply divided into three dis- 
tinct zones, in which and between which 
communication is extremely difficult. 

First. Coastal desert contains 12 per- 
cent of the area and 27 percent of the 
population, 17 percent in the Lima-Cal- 
lao area alone, which generates about 44 
percent of the national income. 

Second. Mountains contain 27 percent 
of the area and 61 percent of the popu- 
lation, concentrated in the highland pla- 
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teaus and valleys near Lake Titicaca in 
southern Peru. 

Third. Rain forest contains 61 percent 
of the area, and 12 percent of the popu- 
lation. 2 , 

The last census was taken in Peru in 
1940, when the population was reported 
at 6 million. A rate of growth factor 
of about 2.5 percent per annum has been 
commonly accepted as about right, and 
a total population figure now of about 11 
million, probably low. 

More than half the population is In- 
dian, and if the mestizo is included, this 
figure climbs to 75 to 80 percent. 

About 3 million people out of the total 
population participate in the money 
economy, and the remainder exist at the 
subsistence level. 

The movement of people is from the 
mountains to the coast, and to the large 
coastal cities, especially Lima. 

Peru’s basic problem is that its popu- 
lation is in a largely subsistence-level 
agrarian economy with a tremendous 
element of disguised unemployment. 
This population is now becoming mobile 
with improvements in transportation 
and communications, and is migrating at 
an ever-increasing rate to the coastal 
cities, particularly Lima. 

Employment and food supplies so far 
have been adequate to sustain this 
change in patterns of living, largely be- 
cause the standard of living on Peru- 
vian farms is generally so low that city 
slums are an improvement for most of 
the migrants. 

As the migrants increase in number, 
and their standard of living goes up— 
particularly with the second generation 
of city dwellers—neither jobs nor food 
supplies are going to be available in suf- 
ficient quantity, unless Peruvian agri- 
culture is made more efficient, and more 
industries, especially of the labor-inten- 
sive kinds, are established. 

If the rigidities inherent in Peru’s 
present social and economic structure 
frustrate the thrust of this rising middle 
class of city dwellers, the rigidities will 
be destroyed, and very likely the society 
along with the rigidities. The Indian 
mass, not revolutionary in itself, can be 
set in motion by this middle class in its 
efforts to upset the established scheme of 
things. Once set in motion, no one will 
be able to control or direct this Indian 
“third power,” at least in the short run. 

Peru is now less than 50 percent self- 
sufficient in food production, although 
this lack is compensated by its industrial 
agriculture in cotton, sugar, and coffee. 
However, the balance between supplies 
of food and effective demand has been 
maintained at the expense of declining 
dietary standards. If agrarian reform 
should result in less efficient operation of 
either industrial agriculture or of its— 
admittedly inadequate and inefficient— 
food production farms, the effect on 
Peruvian diet would be catastrophic. 

In recent years, and particularly in 
1960, a marked increase in investment 
in industry, particularly light industry, 
has been recorded. This trend must be 
encouraged. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that I have 
great confidence in the American team’s 
approach to the problems of Peru. The 
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technical cooperation program in Peru 
provides assistance in many fields of en- 
deavor among which are health, agri- 
culture and education. 

Work accomplished in the aforemen- 
tioned fields through the ICA program 
in Peru is particularly evident in the 
vicinity of Lima where permanent func- 
tioning public institutions have been es- 
tablished which are making important 
contributions in bettering the health, 
education and daily living conditions of 
the people of the country. 

The National] Institute of Occupational 
Health was placed under the manage- 
ment of the United States-Peruvian Co- 
operative Health Service which had the 
responsibility of organizing and develop- 
ing a national program in this field. 
The United States has provided techni- 
cal assistance and direction; the Gov- 
ernment of Peru has provided the funds 
through a special tax on hazardous in- 
dustries. The Institute now occupies a 
modern building equipped with ade- 
quate medical, engineering and labora- 
tory facilities and is now completely 
staffed by Peruvian physicians, engi- 
neers and chemists and nurses, several of 
whom were trained in the United States. 
A well-organized program provides pro- 
fessional services to industries and mines 
for solution of occupational health and 
disease problems. The Institute serves 
as a training center for professional per- 
sonnel from other Latin American coun- 
tries. A bronze plaque in the building 
shows credit for the U.S. participation in 
the project. 

Another institution in the public eye, 
the National Institute of Health, has 
been developed under the administrative 
and technical supervision of two U.S. 
technicians who served as directors for a 
total of 5 years since 1954. A US.- 
trained Peruvian director now has been 
appointed. The Institute is equipped to 
produce a variety of vaccines of high 
quality which are used with confidence 
in Peru and other countries. The In- 
stitute also assists in establishing and 
promoting standardization of techniques 
in public health, medical and hospital 
laboratories throughout the country and 
provides standardized laboratory diag- 
nostic procedures, studies on disease con- 
trol and research on community and na- 
tional public health problems. 

At La Molina, just outside Lima, the 
agricultural research station and the 
national school of agriculture are being 
assisted through an ICA contract with 
North Carolina State University in plan- 
ning and organizing a sound system of 
research and experiments utilizing the 
results to promote the development of 
Peruvian agriculture. This work in- 
cludes the improvement of professional 
standards at the station and for im- 
provement of curriculum, teaching 
standards and facilities at the college in 
order to provide the highly trained agri- 
cultural specialists needed in Peru. Im- 
portant work has been done in soils, 
disease resistant crops and forage crops. 
A cereals testing laboratory is providing 
important information to research 
workers, officials, producers, and indus- 
try. 
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In the field of education, an outstand- 
ing contribution by ICA has been the 
establishment and initial operation of 
the Chosica Normal School as a model 
to demonstrate the improvement of 
teacher training and to provide a source 
of trained teachers for the elementary, 
secondary and vocational schools of 
Peru. The school has been in operation 
for over 5 years and the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment gradually absorbed within its 
own budget complete responsibility for 
its operation and staffing. In addition 
to the training of new teachers for the 
educational system, the school is active 
in sponsoring workshops and summer 
courses to upgrade teachers now in serv- 
ice. Its impact on the development of 
normal school curriculum and on the 
teaching proficiency in public schools 
has been outstanding. The United 
States is given full credit for its assist- 
ance, both technical and economic, by a 
large bronze plaque mounted at the main 
entrance of the school. 

In the field of higher education, an 
outstanding example is the chemistry 
and instrumentation project at the Uni- 
versity of San Marcos in Lima. As a re- 
sult of this project, the department of 
chemistry is training graduate Peruvian 
chemists in modern techniques used in 
industries, mines, and pharmaceutical 
laboratories of Peru. This was accom- 
plished through a contract with the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire which began 
late in 1955 and was completed in mid- 
1960. Three faculty members were 
trained in the United States and have 
returned to teach in the university while 
three were trained on the job at the uni- 
versity during the course of the contract, 
Here also the United States is given 
credit for its technical and economic as- 
sistance by a bronze plaque on the chem- 
istry building at the university. The 
contract with the University of New 
Hampshire is one of the outstanding ex- 
amples of college contracts where assist- 
ance was given, the job completed, and 
the contract terminated on schedule. 

The Peruvians are well aware of the 
work done by ICA in the fields of health, 
agriculture, and education and it is safe 
to say that the Peruvians have benefited 
from these programs. Peruvians at all 
levels, from government officials to the 
man in the street, have in many ways 
expressed their appreciation of US. ef- 
forts in cooperating with established 
public institutions and in setting up new 
ones which assist them to help them- 
selves to modernize their country and 
improve their standard of living. 





ARGENTINA’S ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, at the con- 
clusion of the second meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, I 
had the opportunity of visiting two other 
Latin American countries, Argentina and 
Peru. This report will deal with some 
of my observations resulting from dis- 
cussions with our representatives in 
Buenos Aires as well as my other per- 
sonal contacts while in Argentina. At 
this point, Mr. Speaker, I wish to state 
that we are most ably represented in 
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Argentina by our people in the USOM 
and in the Embassy. 

Mr. Speaker, Argentina in 1961, after 
2 years of a stabilization program based 
on traditionally sound economic con- 
cepts, appears to be on the verge of a 
true development “takeoff.” It has 
abandoned previous reliance on state 
economic controls for a system based 
principally on free enterprise, with con- 
sequent economic and political benefits. 
U.S. lending agencies, the IMF and pri- 
vate banks have provided short term fi- 
nancial assistance to facilitate the tran- 
sition to less rigid economic policies and 
to cope with interim balance of -pay- 
ments difficulties. Argentina is now seek- 
ing to supplement the private invest- 
ment capital inflow with long term loans 
from traditional public and private capi- 
tal sources in order to finance public 
service development projects. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, Argentina 
has turned to the United States for as- 
sistance in overcoming its deficit in tech- 
nical and managerial skills. 

The US. program in Argentina, less 
than 3 years old, offers an excellent ex- 
ample of how the United States, with a 
small program of technical assistance, 
can concentrate on a major sector of a 
country’s economy, and working with the 
host country’s officials, make a signifi- 
cant contribution to the entire economy 
of the nation. 

While operating a number of small 
projects in related fields, the United 
States has concentrated its main effort 
in Argentina in a project called Opera- 
tion Beef, the purpose of which is to re- 
store the cattle industry to its former 
position as the leading foreign exchange 
earner of Argentina. To understand the 
significance of this operation, Mr. Speak- 
er, one must remember that under the 
Peron regime—1945-55—the economy 
of Argentina was seriously distorted by 
Government fiat, and its major field of 
comparative advantage, the cattle in- 
dustry, was made so unprofitable that 
meat exports declined some 62 percent 
on a tonnage basis from 1945 to 1954, and 
there occurred decline in the cattle pop- 
ulation of the country. 

This drop in export earnings affected 
the entire economy. The new govern- 
ment of President Frondizi has reversed 
these destructive policies, and it was he 
who requested the U.S. Government to 
assist in the rehabilitation of Argentina’s 
cattle industry. 

Working with an Argentine Govern- 
ment agency, CAFADE, established by 
President Frondizi and funded by the 
Argentine Government for the specific 
purpose of working with the United 
States in its technical assistance pro- 
gram, Operation Beef is attacking the 
full range of problems affecting the cattle 
industry, from pasture improvement to 
the utilization of byproducts. 

Of US. funds, $387,000 have been 
budgeted for Operation Beef in the 
current year, and it is expected that this 
project will be expanded by some 20 per- 
cent in the next fiscal year. While the 
full effects of Operation Beef cannot be 
expected for perhaps 2 moana! the success 
oe the project is already in evidence. 

Meat exports are increasing, but more 
important, rapid strides are being made 
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in the rebuilding of Argentine herds, and 
by 1965, estimates indicate that total 
meat exports—primarily to European 
markets—should reach 975,000 tons, an 
increase of over 400 percent from the low 
level of 1954, and some 50 percent above 
current levels. 

Mr. Speaker, some of Argentina’s 
achievements over the past 2 years in- 
clude the following: 

First. Petroleum production has in- 
creased rapidly following the signing of 
development contracts with private 
companies. In 1958, petroleum ac- 
counted for approximately one-third of 
Argentina’s imports; in 1962 it expects 
to achieve self-sufficiency in petroleum 
production. 

Second. Foreign private capital in- 
vestments approved by the Government 
from 1959 through December 1960 ex- 
ceed $300 million, more than 65 percent 
of which is to come from US. private 
enterprises. 

Third. There has been a substantial 
repatriation of Argentine capital and an 
increased disposition to invest in domes- 
tic productive enterprises. 

Fourth. The rate of inflation has been 
drastically curtailed. The official cost of 
living index rose only 12 percent in 1960 
following an increase of over 100 per- 
cent in 1959. For the first time in 15 
years, there were months in 1960 when 
declines in the index occurred. 

Fifth. Industrial production, which 
has fallen during 1959 under the impact 
of stabilization measures, turned up 
early 1960 and has continued to improve. 

Sixth. Beef production, assisted by the 
U.S. technical assistance program, is 
beginning to rise as herds are built up 
from the depletion experienced under 
the effect of inflation and of inadequate 
inducements for investments in live- 
stock. 

Seventh. Government employees have 
been reduced by 70,000 and some State 
functions have been transferred to pri- 
vate operations. 

Eighth. Access to ordinary credit fa- 
cilities abroad has greatly increased to 
the extent that now Argentina is plan- 
ning to market long-term Government 
bonds in Europe and perhaps in the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, these achievements were 
not attained easily or accidentally. 
They stemmed from the adoption at the 
close of 1958 of a stabilization program 
elaborated by the Argentine Govern- 
ment with the IMF. This plan called 
for liberalizing the economy. In the 
foreign trade and exchange fields it 
meant establishing a single free ex- 
change and eliminating export and im- 
port controls. Internally it meant cut- 
ting back the State’s encroachment into 
the economy and encouraging private 
investment both domestic and foreign. 
It also involved the removal of price 
controls on the 12 commodities still sub- 
ject to ceilings in 1958, efforts to reduce 
Government spending and to limit defi- 
cit financing to noninflationary means 
and the imposition of high reserve re- 
quirements to hold down credit expan- 
sion by commercial banks. 

The implementation of this program 
was not immediately popular. Con- 
sumption and living standards were re- 
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duced. Years of speculative activities 
were ended and manufacturers were 
forced to meet increased domestic and 
foreign competition. Rail and urban 
transport rates were raided and sub- 
sidies for petroleum and other products 
reduced or eliminated. 

While the accomplishments, as already 
noted, have been substantial, Argenting 
still has serious problems. Real wages 
fell in 1959 and still have not fully re- 
covered. Progress in improving the Goy- 
ernment’s efficiency and in turning back 
state enterprises to private control has 
been slight. The danger of renewed in- 
fiation has forced the retention of high 
reserve requirements for commercial 
banks with consequent tightness of 
credit. Interest rates on loans outside 
the banking system continue high. Spe- 
cial surcharges on imports have been 
held at a high level, and taxes are still 
levied on some agricultural exports. Ex- 
cept for wages, all these problems are 
related to the budget deficit which to- 
taled approximately M$N30  billion— 
$360 million—in 1960. This deficit is 
entirely attributable to the operating 
losses and investment needs of the state 
enterprises, particularly in the railroads. 
While recognizing the inflationary effect 
of the deficit and striving to reduce it, 
the Government has had to initiate much 
needed programs for housing and roads. 
It has also not resolved power shortages 
nor achieved its goal for steel and iron 
ore production. 

Argentina’s attitude toward the Inter- 
American Development Bank is some- 
what different from that of many other 
Latin American countries. It regards 
the Bank as an important instrumen- 
tality which, being managed by repre- 
sentatives of countries in the Western 
Hemisphere having more precise knowl- 
edge of inter-American economic and 
political problems, are well qualified to 
fulfill regional aspirations. Although it 
ranks on a par with Brazil as the sec- 
ond largest contributor to the Bank’s 
capital, it is not likely under present cir- 
cumstances to look to the Bank for im- 
portant financial help. It may ask for 
the Bank’s assistance for some develop- 
ment projects, in fact an interprovincial 
agency, the Federal Investment Coun- 
cil, has already approached the Bank for 
assistance in developing two river valleys 
in arid sections and making mineral sur- 
veys in the province of Missiones. It 
will not, however, center its expecta- 
tions as to development support on the 
Bank. Rather Argentina’s interest de- 
rives principally from its recognition 
that the Bank can be of great impor- 
tance to other countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. It realizes that politica] instability 
and lack of economic growth in the rest 
of the area is a threat to Argentina it- 
self and that in the long run the pros- 
perity of its neighbors will be both a 
stimulus and a support for Argentina’s 
prosperity. 

Argentina’s views on the Social De- 
velopment Fund, to be administered 
largely by the Inter-American Bank, are 
similar but for different reasons. It may 
be expected that Argentina will apply 
to the fund for support for the housing 
program that is just getting underway. 
U.S. assistance may also be requested in 
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this field. But in other social areas it 
expects to finance its own requirements, 
for example, in the fields of health and 
education. It is reluctant to burden its 
palance of payments with loan obliga- 
tions for funds in these fields which it 
anticipates can be procured from local 
resources as economic development oc- 
curs. Nonetheless, it appreciates that 
other Latin American countries may be 
less fortunate, have greater illiteracy, 
more disease, less food and fewer tech- 
nicians and be confronted with more 
difficult and urgent economic problems. 
It is very conscious of the fact that these 
problems affect the political stability and 
economic health of the area as a whole 
and that all must join in the efforts to 
resolve these difficulties. 

Mr. Speaker, to this end, Argentina is 
contributing both materially and by ex- 
ample, and for this effort the Govern- 
ment and the people of Argentina are 
to be warmly applauded. Argentina’s 
efforts and sacrifices have encouraging 
implications for all of Latin America. I 
congratulate and salute them for it. 





FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, support- 
ers of the administration farm bill claim 
it will let farmers write their own pro- 
grams. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The effect of this bill would 
be to weaken, not enhance farmer influ- 
ence on legislation. 

Today farm laws are written by Con- 
gressmen. All farmers have the oppor- 
tunity to help elect Congressmen. 
Under H.R. 6400, Congressmen would 
no longer write farm legislation. Con- 
gress would have only a 60-day veto 
right; and, when one considers the pro- 
cedural delays that are possible, this 
veto right is meaningless. 

The Secretary of Agriculture would 
write farm programs, and his power 
would be almost unrestrained. Farmer 
advisory committees would not be 
elected by farmers. They would be 
handpicked by the Secretary. They 
would exist, function, and have respon- 
sibility only at his pleasure. 

H.R. 6400 is not a farm bill. It is a 
grab for Executive power unparalleled in 
history. 





THE SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation which is designed 
to create a national memorial in honor 
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of the late, great Senator George W. 
Norris of Nebraska. 

The bill will authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior, in behalf of the people 
of the United States to acquire the last 
dwelling place of the late Senator at 
McCook, Nebr. This home will become 
the Senator George W. Norris National 
Memorial. 

July 11, 1961, marks the 100th anni- 
versary of the late Senator’s birth and I 
think it only fitting and proper that the 
people of the United States should ob- 
serve the occasion by dedicating this 
memorial in his honor. I am confident 
that the Congress will act to provide this 
national shrine in honor of one of the 
truly great men who served both in this 
House and in the other body. 

Senator Norris was an outstanding 
statesman, a man of great vision and 
ability and, above all, a man of courage. 
He was a fighter for the causes which 
he considered just. No cause nor any 
man’s plight was too big or too small to 
attract the vigorous attention of the 
Senator. 

He was a leader in the fight for demo- 
cratic control of the processes of legisla- 
tion. He attacked fearlessly and with 
vigor the ironclad rule over the House 
of Representatives which had been 
wielded by the leadership of his time. 
His fearless action led to victory. 

With equal courage and vigor, George 
W. Norris, as a Member of the Senate, 
led the fight to establish the orderly de- 
velopment of this Nation’s natural re- 
sources. Until his time, these resources 
had been open for looting by private and 
specially privileged interests. Under his 
direction and leadership, the fight was 
launched to bring to all of the people 
the benefits to be gained from these 
natural resources. 

Whether it was injustice to an indi- 
vidual or injustice to the Nation, George 
Norris was there fighting for right. 

On July 11 the Nation will observe and 
commemorate the 100th anniversary of 
his birth. It is my sincere hope that the 
Congress will join in this observation by 
enacting this legislation and provide a 
national memorial in his honor. 





REVOLT IN TEXAS 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, the elec- 
tion of John G. Tower, the new Repub- 
lican Senator from Texas, is causing 
consternation in Democratic ranks. 
This Republican victory simply means 
that the South is on its way to the estab- 
lishment of a two-party system, which 
is long overdue. 

More particularly, the election of Mr. 
Tower is a stinging blow to the Ken- 
nedy administration. The people of 
Texas have now served notice on the 
administration that they do not favor 
the reckless spending programs of the 
New Frontier; the infringement of 
States rights by the Federal Gov- 
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ernment; and the foreign policy of ap- 
peasement which has brought the 
prestige of the United States to a new 
low all over the world. 

Vice President JoHNSON must be a 
very unhappy man. When called upon 
for comment after the victory of Tower 
was assured, the Vice President had 
nothing to say. His silence is quite un- 
derstandable. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT BOARD—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 27) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States 
which was read; and, by unanimous 
consent, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 
ordered printed with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
In compliance with the provisions of 
section 10(b) (4) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, approved June 24, 1937, and 
of section 12(1) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, approved June 
25, 1938, I transmit herewith for the 
information of the Congress the report 
of the Railroad Retirement Board for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1960. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
THE WHITE HovseE, May 29, 1961. 





WILLIAM JOSEPH VINCENT--VETO 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 177) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States 
which was read; and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
printed: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith, without my 
approval, H.R. 3498, “For the relief of 
William Joseph Vincent.” 

This bill proposes that this veteran be 
relieved of an obligation to repay non- 
service-connected pension payments 
which he received while ineligible. Pay- 
ments depended upon his annual com- 
pensation and he misinformed the Vet- 
erans’ Administration of the amount of 
this compensation. 

The facts were easily obtainable by 
the veteran. The overpayment and 
consequent repayment obligation result- 
ing from the misinformation are, of 
course, unfortunate, but the fault was 
clearly that of the claimant and not of 
the Government. 

Approval of this bill would adversely 
affect administration of the program of 
veteran benefits and seriously discrim- 
inate against thousands of other simi- 
larly situated veterans. It is important 
that all veterans and their dependents 
be similarly treated and that we preserve 
the integrity and impartiality which are 
essential. This we cannot do if we grant 
special privilege and favored treatment 
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to one or a few or allow profit from 
misrepresentation. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 
The WuitTEe Hovse, May 26, 1961. 





THE SENATORIAL ELECTION IN 
TEXAS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
include an editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Republicans are always hope- 
ful, they are always optimistic. That 
may be due to the fact they really be- 
lieve in and try to adhere to the prin- 
ciples written into the Constitution. 
Sometimes when we decide as a party 
to adhere to the principles of our Con- 
stitution we may win a national election 
and regain control of the House, which 
would be very, very pleasing, not only to 
Republican conservatives, but of great 
and lasting value to the party. 

Mr. Speaker, I find myself questioning 
some of the statements just made by our 
leadership. For example, the Republican 
whip, the very, very astute politician and 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ARENps], 
the gentleman who—if I might be per- 
mitted under the rules of the House to 
say so—ought to know better than to 
at this time congratulate the country 
upon the election of a Republican Sen- 
ator from Texas. He should recall what 
happened in the last election at Chicago. 
We have a minority President, and in a 
way that is due partly to the final re- 
turns from Illinois, the home of our 
whip the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ARENDS]. We have Mr. Kennedy in the 
White House because of the manner of 
count of votes in Chicago. 

Do you remember? That is a sad, sad 
situation. Then there were also several 
fast counts in some other cities. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. HoEvEN], chair- 
man of the conference, said something 
about our victory in Texas. I hope those 
folks on the majority side will take note. 
He was rejoicing because, he said, the 
Republicans had elected a Senator in 
Texas. This morning when I looked at 
the paper and saw that notice, I was 
inclined to feel encouraged. Then I 
remembered past experiences and espe- 
cially what happened during the last 
election. I realized, if you will permit 
me to mention the fact, that they have 
not yet had a recount in Texas. So it 
would be better if we waited before we 
celebrate. Wait until they have a 
recount, because in this editorial, which 
I will include with my remarks, it is 
shown how gentlemen from Texas at one 
time did not have enough votes but did 
have a remedy. They had a recount, 
then the hearing before the Democratic 
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committee, where the vote was 29 to 29 
in that committee. There were no Re- 
publicans, no dirty, black, Yankee Re- 
publicans mixed up in that contest. It 
was a friendly Democratic contest—no 
holds barred. When one faction—the 
Johnson faction—needed a vote it sent a 
plane out somewhere and picked up one 
from somewhere and used it to give Mr. 
JOHNSON the nomination. That was the 
time Mr. Stevenson was deprived of the 
senatorial nomination. Read this edi- 
torial, because if a few votes are needed 
sometime they can be found. So I re- 
spectfully, Mr. Whip, suggest that we 
keep part of our celebration at least until 
we get the official returns, and we are 
sure we have elected a Republican in 
Texas. I hope we have. It is for the 
good of the country that we should, and 
I trust you, that is, the gentlemen from 
Texas, will not use any of your ingenuity, 
if there is anyone present here from 
Texas, to change that result and make 
it contrary to what the people of Texas 
really want. Let us not have a minority 
Senator from Texas. The last election, 
that was I think in November of last 
year, gave us a minority President. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
March 21 and 29, 1961, pages 4439 and 
5293, will be found something about 
elections. 

The editorial to which reference was 
made follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune, Nov. 2, 
1960] 


JOHNSON’S FOUNDATION 


What nationally prominent politician car- 
ried a precinct 765 to 60, yet when those 
figures proved insufficient benefited from a 
“correction” 4 days later that changed the 
results to 967 to 61, thus enabling him to be 
declared winner by 87 votes? LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON, who eliminated Coke R. Steven- 
son in the Texas Democratic runoff in 1948 
and in subsequent party and court actions. 

The Republican nominee for U.S. Senator 
from Texas, John G. Tower, is reminding the 
public of the circumstances under which his 
opponent, Senator JOHNSON, entered the 
Senate. Since JoHNSON is running for na- 
tional office as well as for reelection, it is 
thoroughly appropriate that the story be told 
anywhere and everywhere in the country. 

In the original Democratic primary on July 
24, 1948, ex-Gov. Coke Stevenson led 
Representative JOHNSON by 71,460 votes. But 
he did not have a majority of all votes cast, 
so a runoff was held on August 28 between 
the conservative, 60-year-old Stevenson, and 
the 40-year-old New Deal Congressman 
JOHNSON. Unofficial returns as late as Sep- 
tember 3 gave Stevenson a lead of 255 votes. 
But by means of such “corrections” as that 
from precinct 13 in Jim Wells County, de- 
scribed in the first paragraph, JOHNSON closed 
the gap. 

Stevenson naturally challenged the results, 
especially from the counties presided over 
by a fabulous political boss, George Parr. 
Jim Wells was one of these counties; in an- 
other, Duvall, JoHNsSON enjoyed the implau- 
sible margin of 4,622 to 38. 

Stevenson allies got a look at some of the 
200 names added in green ink to the Jim 
Wells County poll list, and readily ascer- 
tained that some were names on tombstones, 
some were of people not living in the coun- 
ty, and others were of people who swore 
they had not voted. 

Stevenson took his appeal to the Septem- 
ber 13 meeting of the Texas Democratic ex- 
ecutive committee in Fort Worth, which 
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deadlocked 28 to 28. Late in the afternoon, 
@ committeeman flew in from Amarillo to 
break the tie in JOHNsSON’s favor. The next 
day the State convention confirmed the de- 
cision. In the face of the evidence pre- 
sented, it took all the leverage that President 
Truman could exert in behalf of his Wash- 
ington buddy JoHNsoNn to win this narrow 
victory. 

Stevenson did not give up. “Some half- 
million good, solid Texans voted in this race 
for me as their Senator,” he said, “and they 
have been defrauded and robbed. We can 
do nothing less than appeal to the Federal 
courts.” 

On September 15, a Federal district court 
judge at Fort Worth issued an injunction 
barring JOHNSON’s name from the ballot, 
The judge sent agents to Jim Wells County 
to impound the ballot boxes, which were 
found to contain shredded newspapers and 
other debris. 

Though this was a Texas contest, it was 
settled in Washington. On September 29, a 
full month after the election, Justice Hugo 
L. Black of the U.S. Supreme Court issued an 
order vacating the injunction of the Fort 
Worth district court. This cleared the way 
for JOHNSON’s name to appear on the ballot. 
Later, the Supreme Court as a whole con- 
firmed Black’s action. 

Stevenson fought on, going so far as to 
appeal for the election of JOHNSON’s Repub- 
lican opponent in the November election. 
But a Republican could hardly succeed 
where ex-Governor Stevenson had failed, 
though the usual Democratic margin was for 
once cut to two to one. The next July, a 
Senate committee upheld Johnson’s seating, 
though nothing ever persuaded Stevenson 
that he was not entitled to be Senator from 
Texas. 

Without George Parr and the ballot boxes 
of his south ‘Texas barony, LYNDON JOHNSON 
rather than Coke Stevenson would have re- 
sumed the private practice of law in 1948. 





KENNEDY GRAB-BAG MESSAGE 
ENDANGERS NATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hosmer] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, this Na- 
tion desperately needs in its top leaders 
a profound understanding of the nature 
of the conflict that has been thrust upon 
us by the forces of international com- 
munism, of the means by which that 
conflict is being waged, of the weapons 
we must stock in our arsenal of nonmili- 
tary defense, of the organization we and 
our free world allies must perfect to 
utilize them effectively, and of the strat- 
egy and tactics we must employ if we are 
to avoid defeat and achieve victory. 

Moreover, our people must be told of 
these things and understand them in 
order to gage properly that the stakes 
of the conflict are freedom and national 
existence itself; that we are engaged in 
the main event, not a preliminary bout, 
and the loser will have no second chance; 
that we vitally need to develop an ir- 
revocable determination to bring this 
conflict to a successful conclusion; that 
we must be prepared to fight military 
war if necessary; and that we must 
organize and fight nonmilitary war in 
terms of a major enterprise, on a scale 
for victory, with all the brains, resources, 
determination, and courage we can 
muster. 
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It would be sheer madness for this 
Nation to engage in military war without 
national strategy, without a top-level 
command manned by the best qualified 
Jeaders 180 million people can muster, 
without offenses and planned defenses, 
without mobilizing the national effort, 
and without appealing to the patriotism 
of the American people to work, to sweat, 
to sacrifice and to win. Yet, without 
any of these things we are engaged in a 
new, strange and deadly kind of non- 
military war in which the stakes are 
survival and which we are not winning. 

When President Kennedy announced 
he would speak to the Congress on urg- 
ent national needs I fervently hoped he 
would speak of these things. Things 
which the American people and men 
who love freedom everywhere through- 
out the globe so desperately yearn to 
hear from the mind and lips of the Pres- 
ident of the United States of America— 
the one free Nation yet remaining which 
possesses the potential strength and 
latent leadership to rid our world of the 
sickness and slavery which the Commu- 
nist conspiracy induces. As the Presi- 
dent began his message I hoped this 
would be the historic moment and his 
the clear voice that boldly signaled the 
turning point toward victory in this 
conflict. 

As he finished the message it was 
thrust upon me, as it must have been 
upon millions of thoughtful persons, 
that the moment had been tragically 
lost. Mr. Kennedy spoke of large ex- 
penditures, but only of small and piece- 
meal efforts. His phrases were turned 
well, but the substance of his thoughts 
about the nature of the challenge we 
face and what we must do to meet it 
revealed a childlike naivete. On almost 
the eve of his meeting with Khrushchev, 
the shrewd, seasoned, skilled manipu- 
lator of today’s conflict, Mr. Kennedy 
publicly, before the world, exposed him- 
self barren of the intellectual prepara- 
tion he must have to meet such a man 
without running undue risks for our 
country. 

I need not dwell point by point on the 
message to reinforce my assertions. I 
simply direct your attention to the total- 
ly specious reasons Mr. Kennedy gave 
for recommending a greater emphasis on 
civil defense and the wholly inadequate 
effort he proposes. 

Mr. Kennedy stated civil defense can- 
not deter a nuclear attack and that the 
basis on which civil defense is to be justi- 
fied is simply as insurance for the pro- 
tection of the civilian population in the 
event of an irrational attack, a miscal- 
culation, an accidental war. He asserted 
the deterrent concept assumes rational 
calculation by rational men and swept 
aside the strategic role of civil defense 
in influencing rational calculations by 
Soviet leaders whether or not to push the 
button for surprise nuclear attack. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kennedy, civil defense is 
not an element of military strategy and 
not a positive war-deterrent force. When 
a President of the United States stands 
before his Congress and his people and 
the world to mouth such nonsense it is 
asad day for America. 
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Mr. Kennedy’s conclusions on the role 
of civil defense are diametrically opposed 
to those of practically every single expert 
on the subject on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. It is practically universally 
held that an extensive, well-planned, and 
coordinated civil defense program is an 
indispensable element of effective mili- 
tary and nonmilitary strategy in the nu- 
clear age. Strategy which gives realistic 
regard to civil defense goes a long way 
toward removing the genocidal implica- 
tions of nuclear war. It is the most 
forthright and convincing counter to nu- 
clear blackmail and it is the necessary 
and essential complement to active de- 
terrent in the form of retaliatory weap- 
ons systems. 

Soviet nuclear weapons rattling is for 
the purpose of threatening damage to 
the United States which would be un- 
acceptable and thereby blackmail us into 
concessions. The use of nuclear weap- 
ons against us would be for the purpose 
of inflicting damage which is unaccept- 
able and thereby induce our defeat. In 
either case, the existence or nonexist- 
ence of adequate civil defense in this 
country would have to loom large in the 
rational calculations of Soviet leaders 
respecting the employment of such tac- 
tics. If civil defense results either in 
diminishing the magnitude of the black- 
mail threat or the damage expectable 
from attack itself, it would be irrational 
for Soviet buttonpushers to disregard its 
effects; therefore, such effects must be 
considerations in their rational calcula- 
tions. For Mr. Kennedy to say other- 
wise creates the inference he does not 
know what he is talking about and, 
therefore, he is inadequately equipped to 
lead the Nation. 

Let me put this proposition more 
graphically. Assume the U.S.S.R. has 
1,000 nuclear missiles and if 75 percent 
get through to their targets, unaccept- 
able damage will be inflicted. Further, 
assume the United States possesses 
antimissile missiles which will inter- 
cept and destroy 50 percent of the in- 
coming Soviet missiles. Under these 
circumstances Soviet buttompushers are 
deterred, since they will not accomplish 
their objectives and only suffer retalia- 
tion. Now suppose we do not have the 
antimissile missiles, but instead have 
sufficient civil defense to reduce by 50 
percent the death and damage which 
these same incoming Soviet missiles can 
inflict. In either event the result is the 
same. It must be taken into considera- 
tion in rational calculations by Soviet 
leaders. Why Mr. Kennedy should say 
otherwise is simply incomprehensible. 
It leads to the conclusion that his un- 
derstanding of today’s facts of inter- 
national life is incomplete and sopho- 
moric. It is the likely conclusion Mr. 
Khrushchev has reached. He will no 
doubt govern his actions accordingly un- 
less Mr. Kennedy rapidly sets the rec- 
ord straight. 

For even though Mr. Kennedy may not 
think much of civil defense as part of 
national strategy and may believe it has 
no military implications, Mr. Khru- 
shchev certainly thinks otherwise. Ever 
since he has controlled the U.S.S.R. he 
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has backed a very strong effort to extend 
civil defense efforts and training against 
mass destruction weapons to the entire 
Soviet population. Claim is made to 
between 20 and 40 hours’ instruction of 
every adult followed by a compulsory ex- 
amination. A study made by the Library 
of Congress in 1959 concludes that the 
scope and intensity of this mass train- 
ing program probably means more 
people have learned the fundamentals 
of civil defense in the Soviet Union than 
in any other country. Current U.S.S.R. 
civil defense manuals back up this esti- 
mate of intensive effort. 

The Soviet civil defense organization 
comes under the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs which also has jurisdiction over 
fire and police departments throughout 
the country. It works closely with a 
paramilitary organization known as the 
Volunteer Society for Assistance to the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy which car- 
ries out the training involved in the 
mass effort. In addition to training, 
comprehensive Soviet civil defense 
measures include: organization of de- 
fense units at different levels, dispersal 
of industry and decentralization of con- 
trols, city planning with civil defense 
considerations in mind, shelters, black- 
outs and camouflage, warning systems, 
protective clothing and masks, mass 
evacuations, first aid, improvised fall- 
out protection and decontamination 
measures. 

The effort which the Soviet Govern- 
ment has made in this direction indi- 
cates it takes a realistic attitude toward 
the possibility of Soviet participation in 
a general nuclear war. However, its ob- 
jective should not be misconstrued. 
There is no evidence of a newly acquired 
benevolence toward human life in 
Khrushchey greater than amongst 
Western leaders in the ratio of Soviet 
to Western civil defense efforts. A char- 
acteristic of communism is callousness 
toward human life. Primary interest is 
not in saving human lives per se, but 
in preserving the skills, so important to 
Soviet industry and military strength, 
represented by them. 

Nevertheless, assuming reasonable ef- 
fectiveness of the civil defense program, 
the result is this: If, concurrently with 
a Soviet first strike, 80 percent of the 
50 million people living in the largest 160 
Soviet population centers are evacuated 
to nontarget areas with reasonable fall- 
out protection, casualties from nuclear 
retaliation would be cut from 50 million 
to 10 million, a factor of 5. 

All of which simply means the Soviet 
civil defense efforts which Mr. Khru- 
shchev has dictated as part and parcel of 
Soviet military strategy are cutting the 
effectiveness of our retaliatory capabil- 
ities. At least insofar as population is 
concerned, by a factor which could ex- 
tend up to 80 percent. How can Mr. 
Kennedy possibly come to Congress ask- 
ing for a civil defense program and at 
the same time. tell us it has nothing to 
do with military strategy and deterrence? 
That it is not a part of rational calcu- 
lation regarding the initiation of ‘war? 
That its prime value lies only in humane 
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considerations vis-a-vis war by accident, 
miscalculation, or irrationality? 

Now, let us examine the extent of the 
civil defense program recommended by 
Mr. Kennedy and see if it makes any 
more sense than the reasons he gives. 
He recommends the present level of ex- 
penditure be tripled. Costed out, this 
means spending $312 million for all civil 
defense efforts of every kind during the 
coming year. By way of contrast, Dr. 
Herman Kahn of the Rand Corp., who 
has made an exhaustive study of nuclear 
attack and civil defense, several years 
ago suggested we should spend $200 mil- 
lion over a period of 2 or 3 years just on 
preliminary phases of a civil defense 
program—research, development, anal- 
ysis, planning, and design. 

But we need not rely solely on Kahn’s 
figures. In 1959 the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy made a thorough 
study of the effects of a hypothecated 
1,500-megaton nuclear attack on the 
United States. It was estimated that 60 
million casualties would result. Some 48 
million dead Americans and some 12 
million injured Americans. At the same 
hearings a Navy scientist told the Joint 
Committee that single fallout shelters 
giving protection against nuclear radia- 
tion by a factor of 1,000 can be built at 
a cost of only $100 per person. These, 
he estimated, would be sufficient to avoid 
two out of every three of the hypothe- 
cated casualties. Save 32 million Ameri- 
cans from death and 8 million more from 
injury during such an attack. Further- 
more, coupled with workable evacuation 
procedures, the 6624 percent casualty 
avoidance rate could well be upped to 
the 80 percent figure I estimated as ef- 
fective for the Soviet civil defense pro- 
gram. 

The total cost of such a program to 
protect 60 million people would be $6 
billion, just about 1 year’s cost of 
present farm subsidy programs. Since 
Mr. Kennedy indicated the Communists 
want to complete their victory in this 
decade, say 10 years, at the rate of $312 
million annually, this would get the civil 
defense program just about one-half 
finished by the target date Mr. Ken- 
nedy suggests they are planning to take 
us over. I submit that the magnitude, 
or perhaps a better word would be “mini- 
tude,” of the civil defense effort Mr. 
Kennedy suggests is as irrational as the 
reasons he gives for recommending such 
@ program at all. 

In closing I cannot refrain from pos- 
ing one last question: What, in “rational 
calculation,” is the best wisdom for 
America: Spending $6 billion a year on 
farm subsidies, or spending $6 billion 
a year on civil defense? 

Reference is made to my remarks on 
May 24 and May 25 at pages 8847 and 
8900 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp which 
relate to and bear on the remarks I have 
made today. 





FEDERAL MARSHALS TO ALABAMA 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Linpsay] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s action in sending Federal 
marshals into Alabama warrants our 
complete support. Federal officers were 
sent to insure the maintenance and en- 
forcement of Federal law. Under the 
circumstances no other choice could be 
made. 

The administration has stated that an 
1871 law served as the legal basis for its 
action. That Federal statute authorizes 
the President to take such measures as 
he considers necessary to suppress, in a 
State, any insurrection or domestic vio- 
lence. The President’s action was 
prompted by patent denials of the rights 
of citizens to travel freely and without 
harm. State and local authorities were 
apparently unwilling or unable to protect 
those rights. 

I stand firmly in support of the action 
taken by the Federal Government to 
meet this disgraceful situation. It is 
now doubly clear, however, that we must 
have new legislation arming the Attor- 
ney General with the legal tools neces- 
sary to initiate court actions where civil 
rights have been violated. There is, un- 
der existing law, legal basis to prevent 
obstruction of interstate commerce, but 
the Federal Government does not have 
the sanctions which it ought to have in 
order to prevent and to punish willful 
denials of the right of peaceful assembly, 
or of free and equal access to publicly 
supported institutions, or other constitu- 
tionally protected rights not necessarily 
tied to interstate commerce. 

Some time ago I introduced legislation 
which would authorize the Attorney 
General to initiate civil injunctive pro- 
ceedings against persons who willfully 
and discriminatorily deprive any person 
or groups of persons of their right to 
the equal protection of the laws. Such 
proceedings could likewise prevent hin- 
drances to Federal officials from carrying 
out orders of the court. 

There must be no doubt or equivoca- 
tion, as there is now, about the authority 
of the Federal Government with respect 
to all constitutionally protected rights. 

As a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, I must again request legis- 
lative action. Legislation is long over- 
due and we have a right to expect that 
the administration will support it, con- 
sistent with its platform. 





TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MatTuias] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
National Capital we have reason to be 
constantly aware of the great work be- 
ing done in the education of the deaf. 
The Maryland School for the Deaf in 
Frederick, Md., and Gallaudet College 
in the District of Columbia are both 
adding many useful new citizens to our 
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communities each year. But the prob- 
lems of this special branch of education 
threaten to reduce its rewards. An at- 
tack is now being made on those prob- 
lems. 

On March 3, 1961, the U.S. Senate 
passed a bill to provide for trained teach- 
ers for children handicapped by hearing 
defects. Companion bills are currently 
pending before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor with no action 
scheduled. 

Today, I have introduced a bill which 
is identical to the bill which passed the 
Senate. This bill provides for an annua] 
payment of $1.5 million for 2 years and 
such other sums as may be required for 
an additional 8 years for educational 
costs and scholarships for teachers of the 
deaf. 

The bill also establishes for a 10-year 
program for educational costs and schol- 
arships for speech pathologists and au- 
diologists at institutions of higher edu- 
cation that provide the comprehensive 
training needed to train teachers for 
deaf children. 

I hope that the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor will give early considera- 
tion to this legislation and recommend 
passage by the House. 

It is impossible to estimate how many 
children would benefit by this bill. There 
are, however, over 26,500 students en- 
rolled in classes for deaf persons. All 
of these students became deaf before 
they acquired language. A qualified 
teacher can enable these children to ob- 
tain various skills of communication due 
to the great ability of all these children 
to learn. The amount of success ob- 
tained in teaching speech skills to these 
children is primarily dependent on the 
professional ability and training of the 
child’s teacher. In 1954, the U.S. Office 
of Education reported that teachers of 
the deaf ranked first in “difficulty of se- 
curing” and there is no indication that 
this need has lessened. 

Current estimates place the number 
of individuals with significant speech and 
hearing impediments at 9 million. Less 
than one-half of the 7,000 speech path- 
ologists and audiologists have the train- 
ing necessary to be certified by a pro- 
fessional accrediting organization. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
has estimated that 27,300 competent 
professional teachers are needed. Twen- 
ty thousand of these are needed to train 
children. To train our schoolchildren 
alone we need to train 1,500 speech path- 
ologists and audiologists each year for 
10 years and presently we are training 
less than 400 per year. These numbers 
include teachers of the deaf only and 
do not include personnel] needed for re- 
search nor personnel needed to train the 
teacher. 

The bill is supported by the National 
Council on the Education of the Deaf. 
This council is made up of three organ- 
izations directly concerned with educa- 
tion of the deaf, ‘the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, the 
Conference on Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, and the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Ine. I hope that the House will have 
the opportunity to consider this bill in 
the near future. 
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WHAT POLICY WITH CUBA? 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, there was 
a time—not long ago—when no pip- 
squeak dictator would have dared de- 
mand tribute from the United States. 

And there was a time—not long ago— 
when no American would have dared 
suggest that we follow the shoddy road of 
appeasement. 

But this is the era of do-gooders and 
fuzzy thinkers. And what a hollow 
mockery recent events are making of this 
once proud Nation. 

The few short years I have been privi- 
leged to serve as a Member of Congress 
have filled me with growing alarm for 
the future of our Nation. I cannot help 
but echo the cry of those Americans who 
try to follow and understand the tor- 
tuous reasoning of our Government in 
foreign affairs: ‘“What, in the name of 
all that is holy, is going on?” 

Task the Members of this House to stop 
and consider these facts: 

First. For the past 6 months, perhaps 
longer, the Central Intelligence Agency 
was spending a reported $45 million to 
finance the abortive overthrow of Castro. 

Second. Our Government is engaged 
in persuading our reluctant friends in 
the Organization of American States to 
impose sanctions on this bloody dictator. 

Third. On May 24, 1961—just last 
week—the Governing Council of the 
United Nations Special Fund voted to 
send Castro $1,147,000 in technical aid 
and assistance, of which the United 
States voluntarily contributes 40 per- 
cent. 

We spend some $45 million to over- 
throw Castro—and the U.N. sends him 
half a million dollars of our money in 
aid. Now, we are engaged in trying to 
buy back our self-respect with $15 mil- 
lion worth of tractors. 

I am fully aware, Mr. Speaker, that 
this great civic effort has the backing 
of the President of the United States, 
and of many Members of Congress. I 
know, too, that many citizens feel that 
it is humane, and are willing to swallow 
their pride and bow to Casto’s demands. 

Well, I am not. And Ido not think the 
majority of Americans are. 

Such action establishes a precedent 
and opens the door for every smalltime 
dictator to demand tribute. Who will be 
next to levy such a demand upon this 
Nation? 

But is it any wonder that this comic 
opera dictator dares to tweak the eagle’s 
beak? 

Is it any wonder that this Nation is 
becoming the laughingstock of the 
world? 

Certainly, I feel sorry for the plight of 
the 1,200 Cubans held as prisoners. But 
what about the American prisoners that 
he holds? Or those reputed to be held 
by Red China or Russia? Or the prop- 
erty Castro seized in Cuba from Ameri- 
cans and American firms? 
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I hear no offer ringing through this 
land to buy tractors to free the forgotten 
Americans now in Communist jails. I 
hear of no great civic undertaking to re- 
imburse those whose property was stolen. 

I doubt that any Member of this House 
would dare face the disabled veterans of 
Korea—or those ex-prisoners of war who 
languished for endless months in Com- 
munist compounds—with the lame ex- 
cuse that paying tribute to Castro is the 
humanitarian thing to do. 

It would, indeed, be humane to free the 
Cuban people from the despot’s heel. 
We could, if we so chose, starve him out 
of power. We could burn him out. Or 
we could blast him out. 

Instead, our friends in the United Na- 
tions—whose loyalty we supposedly 
bought over the years with billions of 
taxpayers money—vote instead to try 
and smother him with dollars. Our 
dollars, I might add. 

Mr. Speaker, President Kennedy stood 
before this Congress and said: 

The Congress and the American people are 
entitled to know that we will institute what- 
ever new organization, policies, and control 
are necessary to insure the maximum co- 
ordination and use of all political, economic, 
and psychological resources in the attain- 
ment of our objective. 


Mr. Speaker, I have faith in the ability 
of the President to carry out his state- 
ment to the fullest. 

But let this House remember that it, 
too, has a responsibility to the American 
people. I do not believe that this Con- 
gress should sit idly by while the fate of 
our Nation hangs in the balance, and a 
handful of bureaucrats and our inter- 
national friends are busy sawing at the 
thread. 

The law of averages, Mr. Speaker, 
would have it that our decisions in the 
field of foreign affairs would be right and 
consistent at least half the time. I can- 
not believe that we are consistently 
wrong by accident. We have suffered 
constant and humiliating defeats in our 
cold war efforts. Our inconsistencies are 
beyond belief. Stop and consider: 

We spend money to destroy a dictator 
at the se.ne time we are spending money 
to support his regime in power. And as 
an act of contribution for our attempts 
to bring liberty and freedom to an en- 
slaved people, we send him $15 million in 
tribute. 

We are engaged in a deadly battle 
with communism. We spend billions to 
thwart its expansion. At the same time, 
we are sending hundreds of millions in 
aid to Communist nations to help them 
grow stronger in the battle against us. 

We refuse to recognize Red China or 
to trade with her. Yet our closest al- 
lies—to whom we opened wide our treas- 
ury in their darkest hour of need—find 
the glitter of gold more rewarding than 
principle. They carry on a lavish and 
growing trade with one of our most 
deadly enemies. 

Mr. Speaker, the alarm bells are ring- 
ing over this Nation—and the signposts 
of our folly are scattered over the world 
for all to read. I urge that the Members 
and appropriate committees of this Con- 
gress heed the warning and take appro- 
priate action: 

First. If there are those within the 
Department of State, the CIA, our 
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United Nations delegations, our agen- 
cies, and our bureaus whose inadequate 
and reckless decisions are our stumbling 
blocks—they should be removed quickly. 

Second. If there are those within our 
Government whose cold and calculated 
decisions are made with the full knowl- 
edge and intent to destroy our Nation— 
they should be rooted out and prose- 
cuted. 

The action taken by the United Na- 
tions Special Fund last week is one of 
many examples of our ridiculous pol- 
icy, and of taxpayers money being used 
against the best interests of this Nation. 

It is my intention to vigorously oppose 
the appropriation of funds in certain 
portions of the Department of State bill 
later this week. 

When this bill is before the House, I 
hope to submit statistics showing the 
American people being bled to death to 
support the United Nations and a host 
of international groups and organiza- 
tions—for we are assessed or voluntar- 
ily give far more than Russia and all of 
the satellites behind the Iron Curtain. 

I strongly urge the appropriate com- 
mittees of this Congress to investigate 
our entire participation and fiscal sup- 
port of the U.N. and the international 
groups in which we participate. 

The American people have a right to 
know why we bear 32.5 percent of the 
cost—while Russia and nine satellite na- 
tions are assessed 18.97 percent to sup- 
port the U.N. 

I urge the Members of this body to 
heed the warning from their constitu- 
ents, who I know must share the same 
alarm as those I represent, and that they 
press for appropriate investigation by 
the House. 

To those Americans who feel they must 
donate to the tribute fund to a bloody- 
handed dictator—I can only say that we 
should have learned by now that money 
cannot buy self-respect any more than it 
can buy friendship. But used in this 
fashion, it can buy shame for a nation, 
and for those Americans, who do not de- 


serve it. 
PTI 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Hosmer for 30 minutes today and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. GaTHINGs and to include an ad- 
dress by the Honorable WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN Dorn. 

Mr. Hosmer and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ALGER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. LANGEN) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BRoYHILL. 

Mr. RovsseELoT. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. GIAIMO. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boces) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Garmatz in two instances. 

Mr. AnFuso in two instances. 

Mr. RopIno. 





SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


8.529. An act to amend the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 to provide for 
more effective evaluation of the fiscal re- 
quirements of the executive agencies of the 
Government of the United States; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

S. 537. An act to amend the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944 to revise a restriction on the 
conveyance of surplus land for historic- 
monument purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

S. 538. An act to amend section 205 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative serv- 
ices Act of 1949 to empower certain officers 
and employees of the General Services Ad- 
ministration to administer oaths to wit- 
nesses; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

S. 539. An act to make nationals, American 
and foreign, eligible for certain scholarships 
under the Surplus Property Act of 1944, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

8.540. An act to authorize agencies of the 
Government of the United States to pay in 
advance for required publications, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

S. 541. An act to amend the act of June 1, 
1948 (62 Stat. 281), to empower the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to appoint 
nonuniformed special policemen; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

8S. 796. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, so as to authorize the use of 
surplus personal property by State distribu- 
tion agencies, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

8.880. An act to amend section 216 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to ac- 
cept gifts and bequests of personal property 
for the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. 1222. An act relating to documentation 
and inspection of vessels of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

5S. 1229. An act to authorize the develop- 
ment of plans and arrangements for the pro- 
vision of emergency assistance, and the pro- 
vision of such assistance, to repatriated 
American nationals without available re- 
sources, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

S.1317. An act to change the designation 
of that portion of the Hawaii National Park 
on the island of Hawaii, in the State of 
Hawaii, to the Hawaii Volcanoes National 
Park, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 1342. An act to provide that participa- 
tion by members of the National Guard in 
the reenactment of the Battle of First Ma- 
nassas shall be held and considered to be 
full-time training duty under section 502 of 
title 32, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

S. 1456. An act to authorize an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; to the 
Committee. on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
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S. 1462. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 2, 1960 (74 Stat. 734), in order to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
establish minimum standards of quality for 
any variety of grapes and plums covered by 
such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 1622. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Community Act of 1955; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

S. 1768. An act to provide for the restora- 
tion of Indian tribes of unclaimed per capita 
and other individual payments of tribal trust 
funds; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

8.1869. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission on problems of 
small towns and rural counties; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

§.J. Res. 88. Joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a gold medal to Bob Hope; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 





BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on May 26, 1961, 
present to the President, for his appro- 
val, a bill of the House of the following 
title: 

H.R. 6518. An act making appropriations 
for the inter-American social and economic 
cooperation program and the Chilean re- 
construction and rehabilitation program for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
other purposes. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 36 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Thursday, June 1, 1961, at 
12 o’clock noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


957. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the audit of the Panama Canal Company 
and the Canal Zone Government for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1960 (H. Doc. No. 
178); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations and ordered to be printed. 

958. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
@ proposed bill entitled “A bill to promote 
the foreign policy, security, and general wel- 
fare of the United States by assisting peoples 
of the world in their efforts toward economic 
and social development and internal and ex- 
ternal security, and for other purposes”; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

959. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the report of the Archivist of the United 
States on records proposed for disposal under 
the law; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

960. A letter from the Director, Adminis- 
trative Office of the U.S, Courts, transmitting 
a draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
provide for ‘the promulgation of rules of 
practice and procedure under the Bankruptcy 
Act, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 
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961. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend. 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1962 
involving increases in the amount of $549 
million for the National Aeronautics ang 
Space Administration, $130,898,000 for the 
Small Business Administration, $2,400,000 for 
the U.S. Information Agency, $53 million for 
the Department of Commerce, and $237 mil- 
lion for the Department of Defense—Military 
(H. Doc No. 179); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

962. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a proposed 
supplemental appropriation for the fisca] 
year 1961 in the amount of $40 million for 
the Department of Defense (H. Doc. No. 180); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

963. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
@ proposed bill entitled “A bill relating to 
the occupational training, development, and 
use of the manpower resources of the Na- 
tion, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 25, 1961, 
the following bills were reported on 
May 26, 1961: 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 879. A bill to in- 
crease rates of wartime disability compen- 
sation by amending section 314 (a) through 
(j) of title 38, United States Code; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 436). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 2417. A _ bill to 
amend sections 322 and 415 of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increased benefits 
for parents of veterans dying from service- 
connected disabilities; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 437). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 6269. A bill to ex- 
tend the provisions for benefits based on 
limited periods immediately following dis- 
charge from active duty after December 31, 
1956, to veterans discharged before that date; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 438). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. H.R. 7148. A bill to equal- 
ize the provisions of title 38, United States 
Code, relating to the transportation of the 
remains of veterans who die in Veterans’ 
Administration facilities to the place of 
burial; without amendment (Rept. No. 439). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of May 24, 
1961, the following bill was reported on 
May 26, 1961: 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 7215. A bill to authorize 
assistance to public and other nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education in financing 
the construction, rehabilitation, or improve- 
ment of needed academic and related fa- 
cilities, and to authorize scholarship grants 
for undergraduate study in such institu- 
tions; without amendment (Rept. No. 440). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


[Submitted May 29, 1961] 


_ Under clause 1-of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 


Re 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Joint 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive 
Papers. House Report No. 441. Report on 
the disposition of certain papers of sundry 
executive departments. Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. ROONEY: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 7371. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, the Judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 442). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 2249. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to convey certain property 
in the State of California to the county of 
Trinity; without amendment (Rept. No. 
443). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 2250. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to convey certain 
lands in Lassen County, Calif., to the city 
of Susanville, Calif.; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 444). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ROONEY: 

H.R. 7371. A bill making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 7372. A bill to promote the foreign 
policy, security, and general welfare of the 
United States by assisting peoples of the 
world in their efforts toward economic and 
social development and internal and exter- 
nal security, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 7373. A bill relating to the occupa- 
tional training, development, and use of the 
manpower resources of the Nation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 7374. A bill to amend title II of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 so as to 
provide that certain members of the uni- 
formed services shall not be entitled to re- 
ceive any pay or allowances from the United 
States after engaging in any activity or con- 
duct, while a prisoner of war, which results 
in the giving of aid or comfort to an enemy 
of the United States; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 7375. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that a re- 
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turn of a surviving spouse shall be treated 
as a joint return without regard to the time 
of the death of the other spouse; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 7376. A bill to make available to chil- 
dren who are handicapped by deafness the 
specially trained teachers of the deaf needed 
to develop their abilities and to make avail- 
able to individuals suffering speech and hear- 
ing impairments the specially trained speech 
pathologists and audiologists needed to help 
them overcome their handicaps; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 7377. A bill to increase the limita- 
tion on the number of positions which may 
be placed in the top grades of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended, and on the 
number of research and development posi- 
tions of scientists and engineers for which 
special rates of pay are authorized; to fix 
the compensation of hearing examiners; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 7378. A bill to extend and improve 
the National Defense Education Act, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. SCHWENGEL: 

H.R. 7379. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against the individual income tax for certain 
amounts paid as educational expenses to in- 
stitutions of higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7380. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against the individual income tax for certain 
amounts paid as educational expenses to 
institutions of higher education; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 7381. A bill to amend section 216 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, to provide 
for the establishment of a maritime training 
program, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 7382. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to pay fair value for improve- 
ments located on railroad rights-of-way 
owned by bona fide lessees or permittees; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 7383. A bill to provide for a memorial 
to the memory of the late Senator George W. 
Norris, at McCook, Nebr.; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ZELENKO: 

H.R. 7384. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it a crime to use 
any instrumentality of commerce or the 
mails, or to travel in commerce, in order to 
rig or fix any amateur or professional athletic 
contest or event; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H. Con. Res. 320. Concurrent resolution au- 

thorizing the printing of the inaugural ad- 
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dresses of the Presidents as a House document 
and providing for additional copies; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. PETERSON: 

H. Con. Res. 321. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to proclaim June 4, 
1961, as a National Day of Prayer; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H. Res. 321. Resolution amending clause 
2(a) of rule XI and clause 4 of rule XXI of 
the Rules of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorializ- 
ing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the Auburn Dam 
and Folsom South Canal; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
to take action to provide for and require the 
investment of tidelands mineral revenues 
derived from operations off Louisiana shores; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to authorizing and requesting the 
Governor to use his good offices to secure 
through the department of hospitals a trans- 
fer of 500 acres of land in Belle Chasse, La., 
from the U.S. Government to the State of 
Louisiana; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Nebraska, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to urging that the original multiple 
benefit concept for the construction and 
operation of the great reservoir system on 
the Missouri River be adhered to; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 7385. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Waverly Watson, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 7386. A bill for the relief of Nguey Don 

Seung; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LANE: 

H.R. 7387. A bill for the relief of Pana- 
giotis Gardikas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Dynamic June Dairy-Month Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Na- 
tion—if it is to sustain an economy 


strong enough to meet the needs of the 
people and the requirements of national 
defense—must attempt to assure that 
all segments share proportionately in our 
national wealth. 

This is true in agriculture, industry, 
business, the professions, and all other 
fields. 

Over the years we have had particu- 
larly difficult problems in agriculture. 
Fortunately, there have been some prom- 
ising signs of a moderate upturn on the 


horizon. However, real progress will 
still require a concentrated effort by the 
Government and the people. 

In a weekend broadcast over Wiscon- 
sin radio stations, I was privileged to 
discuss problems—and ways to improve 
the outlook in one important segment of 
farming—that is, dairying. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
REcorRD. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


Today, our State ranks as the No. 1 
milk producer in the country—with an out- 
put of nearly 18 billion pounds annually. 
This great river of milk flowing to consumers 
in Wisconsin and elsewhere in the country. 
represents a great resource of physical 
health for the American people. 

In addition, dairying also is an important 
industry economically. Our thousands of 
dairy farmers in Wisconsin and elsewhere 
are an important market for equipment and 
services; they create jobs; and otherwise 
stimulate new economic health. The proc- 
essing and delivery of about 25 billion quarts 
of fresh milk annually requires an army of 
200,000 milk-plant workers. In addition, 
100,000 people are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of butter, cheese, dry milk, and other 
dairy products. The total annual payroll for 
dairy processing plants comes to about $1.4 
billion. About 380,000 motor vehicles are 
used in milk transport from farms to plants 
and from plants to milk consumers. 

In summary, the dairy industry is ex- 
tremely important not only to Wisconsin but 
to the Nation. Consequently, an improved 
outlook is important for all of us. 

Now what can be done? 

The best way, in my judgment, to serve 
the public and the dairy industry is to in- 
crease the consumption of milk and other 
dairy foods. 

Across the Nation promotional activities 
will put the dairy industry in the spotlight 
during June, Dairy Month. Some of the ob- 
jectives of the program will be: 

1. Sell the dairy food message to consum- 
ers, stressing that: Dairy products are a best 
buy for the family budget, providing about 
one-third of our total food needs for less 
than one-fourth of the total food budget; 

The wide variety of dairy products, milk, 
butter, cheese, ice cream, and other items, 
add zest, color, and myriad flavors to making 
more exciting menus for daily meals. 

2. Scuttle the outmoded idea that there is 
an age limit on milk consumption. The fact 
is that milk is a good, healthful food for all 
age brackets; babies, teenagers, adults, and 
folks in their “golden years.” 

3. Refute unfounded attacks on milk or 
the component parts of milk that may give 
a false impression of possible detrimental 
effects on human health. 

4. Encourage the dairy industry in its 
splendid efforts at stepping up sales and 
promotion, as well as its outstanding at- 
tempts to bring to the public greater variety 
and better quality in dairy foods. 

5. Encourage expansion of a program to 
have milk accessible in more places, includ- 
ing opportunity for refreshing milk breaks 
during working hours, so that the public 
has ample opportunity to drink more milk. 

6. Pay tribute to the American dairy 
farmer for his outstanding contribution to 
the economy and the health of our people. 

7. Better educate homemakers to the vast 
variety of ways in which milk and dairy 
products can further enrich the daily meals. 


NEEDED DAIRY RESEARCH CENTER 


I shall soon reintroduce my bill for estab- 
lishing a dairy research center at Madison, 
Wis., the heart of the dairy land. What 
would be the goals of such a research proj- 
ect? To mention a few, these would include 
efforts to— 

1. Establish an improved, better corre- 
lated program of dairy research. 

2. Improve processing, packaging, refrig- 
eration, powdering, condensing, and mer- 
chandising, to better serve and meet the 
modern needs of the consuming public. 

3. Find new ways to utilize the compo- 
nents of milk for industrial purposes. 

4. Combat livestock diseases, 
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5. Lower costs of production on dairy 
farms. 

6. Adapt more dairy products to better 
meet human nutritional needs. 

7. Improve markets at home and abroad. 

8. Protect the dairy industry from some 
of the allegations now threatening it as to 
alleged ill effects of milk and other dairy 
products on human health. 

9. Safeguarding the public through care- 
ful handling of antibiotics used in care of 
dairy herds. 

10. Develop new and better ways of proc- 
essing milk and other dairy products for 
shipping over long distances. For example, 
with the opening of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way, the development of more new dairy 
products would help to meet the particular 
needs of people in other areas of the world, 
who badly need the nutritional benefits of 
milk and other dairy products for their daily 
diets. 

Now, what are some of the additional steps 
which may be taken to improve the dairy 
outlook? 

1. Maintain a strong dairy cooperative pro- 
gram. 

2. Eliminate barriers to the flow of milk in 
interstate commerce. 

3. Prevent oleo and other substitutes from 
usurping dairy markets. 

4. Expand the use of milk-vending ma- 
chines and other devices and special tech- 
niques for distributing milk products to the 
American people. 

5. Establish realistic policies by the Food 
and Drug Administration to avoid public 
scares; but at the same time, assuring a 
healthful flow of dairy foods to the Ameri- 
can public. 

6. Improve educational opportunities in- 
cluding better libraries, extension services 
from local universities, and availability of 
publications from State and Federal depart- 
ments of agriculture. 

7. And, finally, I believe we must create 
greater opportunity in dairying to encour- 
age young, dynamic, imaginative youth to 
enter the field vocationally, to further 
strengthen our dairy economy and provide a 
reservoir of rich, healthful, tasty dairy foods 
for the future. 





Crime in the Nation’s Capital 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, at 
this very moment, citizens throughout 
this great Nation are watching with 
grave concern the terrible wave of crime 
that has been sweeping over the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Tourists who ordinarily 
would be trouping gaily through our 
wide avenues and public parks, and rev- 
erently visiting our historic shrines, 
now look fearfully over their shoulders 
lest they be robbed, or slugged, or worse. 
Parents in the cities and towns in every 
one of our congressional districts may 
be wondering whether their. children 
should be permitted to make a pilgrim- 
age to Washington. Our friends abroad 
deplore, and our enemies take great de- 
light in, the daily reports of vicious 
crimes committed on the very doorstep 
of this beautiful building in which this 
House meets, 
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The concern of our Nation’s citizens is 
fully shared by us, as the representatives 
of the people of the United States; but 
we also have the responsibility for doing 
something about it. This is the solemn 
duty imposed upon the Congress by the 
Constitution of the United States. I 
am confident that we will discharge this 
obligation, and make the streets of 
Washington safe once again. 

Before a subcommittee of the House 
Committee for the District of Columbia 
which is studying the problem, I re- 
cently made the suggestion that con- 
sideration should be given by that 
committee to establish a mandatory life 
sentence for fourth convictions for major 
crimes. This suggestion received con- 
siderable notice in the press, and as a 
result I have received a number of com- 
ments and suggestions by mail and tele- 
phone. In addition, as I also mentioned 
before the subcommittee, I have been 
conducting research into the problem 
in an attempt to better understand it 
and to arrive at a mature solution. 

From research in recent writings on 
the subject, and conservations with 
people directly involved in our penal 
system, it is apparent that the trend has 
been away from high mandatory sen- 
tences in favor of indeterminate sen- 
tences with a relatively low minimum 
and a relatively high maximum sen- 
tence. The theory appears to be that a 
low minimum sentence encourages an 
inmate to comply with regulations and 
to cooperate in rehabilitation programs 
in the hope that early release may be 
obtained, and this is reinforced by the 
knowledge that failure to comply will 
mean long incarceration. Too high a 
minimum, it is argued, discourages the 
prisoner from trying, and prison author- 
ities are handicapped in their rehabili- 
tation efforts. As a corollary, a high 
maximum sentence gives the authorities 
the power to hold the obviously unre- 
formed criminal rather than to turn him 
loose prematurely upon society. 

Judges, too, seem to prefer a wide lati- 
tude in the range within which they may 
operate, and where heavy mandatory 
sentences are directed, as they were by 
the so-called Baume law in New York 
before it was amended, tendencies have 
developed to permit filing of lesser pleas 
as @ means of avoiding the mandatory 
sentence. It also has been claimed that 
juries sometimes have failed to convict 
when they viewed the mandatory sen- 
tence as unjustifiably high for the spe- 
cific case under consideration. 

Obviously, granting this wide latitude 
to jurists and penologists imposes a 
heavy responsibility upon them to act 
justly to the individuals concerned and 
at the same time to protect society from 
premature release of those who are un- 
ready or unwilling to live useful crime- 
free lives. 

The comments I have received and the 
research I have done to date has led me 
to the conclusion that I, and I believe 
this Congress, need to know more about 
how the statutes now on the books are 
being enforced before we attempt to add 
to them. It may well be that the pres- 
ent laws have enough teeth in them al- 
ready, and that the real problem lies in 
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the way they are administered. After 
making an analysis of the District crim- 
inal code, I am inclined to think that 
this may indeed be true. Here is a brief 
summary of some of the important fea- 
tures of the District Code. 

The following are sentences which 
shall be imposed for specific crimes: 

Arson: Not less than 1 or more than 
10 years. Assault with intent to kill, rob, 
rape, and so forth: Not more than 15 
years. Assault with intent to commit 
mayhem, or with deadly weapon: Not 
more than 10 years. Housebreaking: 
Not more than 15 years. Grand larceny: 
Not less than 1 nor more than 10 years. 
Auto theft: Not more than $1,000 fine 
and/or 5 years. Rape: Not more than 
30 years, unless the jury directs a death 
penalty. Robbery: Not less than 6 
months nor more than 15 years. 

Over and above these penalties, section 
92-104 of the code provides that an addi- 
tional 50 percent may be added to any 
fine or prison sentence for a second con- 
viction. I am informed that this provi- 
sion is seldom used in the types of cases 
listed above. Also, section 22-3202 pro- 
vides that for any offense committed 
when armed with a firearm, additional 
sentences may be imposed as follows: For 
first offense, 5 years; for second offense, 
10 years; for third offense, 15 years; for 
fourth offense, up to 30 years. 

Section 24-203 of the code provides 
that for any felony the judge shall im- 
pose maximum sentence not to exceed 
that authorized for the specific offense, 
that the minimum shall not exceed one- 
third the maximum, and in the case of 
a life sentence the minimum shall not 
exceed 15 years. This section further 
provides that for assault with intent to 
rape or for armed robbery, the minimum 
sentence shall be not less than 2 years, 
and if convicted of rape, not less than 7 
years if the person has previously been 
convicted of a crime of violence. Ineach 
case, the maximum under this section 
would not be less than three times the 
minimum imposed. Note, however, that 
a judge is not restricted to the 2- or 7- 
year minimum, but simply cannot im- 
pose a lesser sentence. 

All in all, there is considerable lati- 
tude in the law for a judge to impose 
heavy sentences for repeat offenders, 
particularly for those crimes with which 
we are so very much concerned at this 
time. But over and above the question 
of the sentences imposed is the question 
as to how the Department of Corrections 
and the Parole Board are administering 
the parole laws. The Parole Board, at 
its discretion, can release a prisoner once 
he has served the minimum to which he 
is sentenced, but also under section 24— 
201c the Board can apply to the court 
which passed a sentence to have the min- 
imum reduced at any time. It would be 
most interesting to know how much this 
clause is used. 

I find that the chief barrier to my 
forming a judgment as to whether addi- 
tional legislation is needed, and if so, 
what legislation is needed, is lack of 
knowledge as to how the present statutes 
are being carried out. I believe most, if 
not all of you, will agree with me that 
there is no point in piling law upon law, 
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if the present laws are not being carried 
out. 

With these thoughts in mind, I have 
today sent a letter to the chairman of the 
Subcommittee of the House District 
Committee which is studying the prob- 
lem of the crime wave. This letter 
makes three requests: 

First. That a staff study be made of 
the application of the current criminal 
statutes for the District of Columbia 
which will show (a) the actual sentences 
imposed during the past year compared 
to what the statutes allow; and (b) the 
sentences imposed on offenders during 
the past year who previously have been 
convicted of one or more crimes, the 
sentences previously imposed and the ac- 
tual time served on these previous 
sentences. 

Second. That consideration be given 
to establishing a system whereby the 
above reports are made on a regular 
basis, perhaps quarterly, for at least the 
next 2 years, or until the Congress de- 
termines that less frequent reports are 
necessary. 

Third. That public hearings be sched- 
uled at which members of the legal pro- 
fession, those engaged in various phases 
of penal and parole work, and others, be 
heard and recommendations received for 
resolving the problem. 

It is not my intention to lay charges 
against any individuals nor against any 
group among those responsible for the 
administration of our criminal justice 
system. But it is certainly obvious that 
something is radically wrong somewhere, 
and from the above analysis of the laws, 
it does not seem at all certain that the 
fault lies entirely in them. 

If the trouble lies with the administra- 
tion of the present statutes, the problem 
will not be cleared up until the full 
glare of publicity permits the trouble 
spots to be pinpointed. While I take 
such reports of laxity and corruption as 
were made in “Washington Confidential” 
with a healthy grain of salt, where there 
is smoke there probably also is fire. If, 
interspersed throughout the law enforce- 
ment system, there are those who out of 
misguided humanitarianism, or for more 
culpable reasons, are contributing to the 
premature release of dangerous criminals 
to prey upon society, we must find them 
and stop them. 





New Electoral College System 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, this 
morning’s edition of the Washington 
Post has an interesting and informative 
editorial on the legislation proposing 
electoral college reform which is being 
considered presently by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

It continues to be my conviction, and 
this is a conviction which I know is 
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shared by many others, that the basic 
weakness in our great system of gov- 
ernment by self-determination is the fact 
that we utterly fail to provide an equality 
of voting opportunity and authority in 
this country. This is solely due to the 
perversions of original purpose which 
have occurred under our electoral college 
system through use of the so-called gen- 
eral-ticket, winner-take-all, block voting 
formula of counting votes for President 
and Vice President. By giving individual 
voters in New York State, for example, 
45 votes for President while voters with 
the identical qualifications and abilities 
voting in Delaware or any of our other 
States having only one Member of Con- 
gress cast only three votes for President. 
Does any fairminded American any- 
where contend that it is either fair, 
right, proper, or wise to continue such a 
thoroughly un-American disparity in the 
vote power which individual Americans 
have in electing the President of the 
United States? 

In 1960, in the Kennedy-Nixon con- 
test, New York State voters cast over 
325 million votes in that presidential 
election. The fact that they were cast 
by only about 7 million voters serves 
simply to dramatize and illustrate the 
unjust electoral system now prevailing 
in the United States. It is not only un- 
just but it places a vast premium on cor- 
ruption at the polls in our larger States 
and cities and it provides a perfect for- 
mula for pressure groups desiring to con- 
trol or influence public policy by mar- 
shaling their forces to create topheavy 
majorities in the urban communities 
existing in the States which actually 
elect our presidents. It is an effective 
device, moreover, for preventing the 
Southern States and the rural States 
west of Chicago from having any sig- 
nificant influence in presidential elec- 
tions—and likewise in presidential nom- 
inating conventions—and from ever 
electing one of their own favorite sons 
to the White House, except through ele- 
vation by accident of death through the 
Vice Presidency. It is unusual when 
these areas provide our country with a 
Vice President. 

For the foregoing and other reasons, 
I hope this Congress approves our pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, as 
provided in Senate Joint Resolution 12. 
This so-called Mundt amendment will 
correct all of the existing evils in our 
electoral college system without creat- 
ing any new evils to replace them. It 
maintains the existing voting strength 
of every State, but it equalizes the vot- 
ing strength of every citizen. While it 
does not deal directly with the one criti- 
cism made by the Post editorial—the 
possibility that an occasional elector 
might not follow the mandate of those 
who elected him, a very minor addition 
to our amendment which I certainly 
would not oppose if it is felt necessary, 
could cover that point by binding every 
elector to vote in conformity with the 
mandate prescribed by the electoral col- 
lege district which elected him. Senate 
Joint Resolution 12 already protects 
against gerrymandering by setting up 
new electoral college voting districts 
rather than using existing congressional 
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districts which in some instances are 


gerrymandered. 

I ask that the Post editorial and that 
my statement in support of Senate Joint 
Resolution 12, as made before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee on May 23 also be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial and statement were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


New ELEcTORAL SYSTEM 


Interest in the presidential electoral sys- 
tem is at a low ebb because the next elec- 
tion is 3% years away, but this does not 
minimize the importance of the hearings 
launched by the Senate Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee. The 1960 elec- 
tion gave the country a pointed demonstra- 
tion of some of the weaknesses of the pres- 
ent system for choosing the President and 
Vice President. Of the Democratic electors 
chosen at the polls, 14 in Mississippi and 
Alabama refused to cast their votes for the 
Democratic candidate, President Kennedy, 
and cast them instead for Senator Byrrp. 
Many voters went to the polls not knowing 
whether their votes would be counted for 
the candidates of their party. 

President Kennedy has indicated that he 
would like to see electors bound to vote for 
the candidates of the party which they rep- 
resent. But the basic difficulty is the reten- 
tion of electors at all in a system which is 
now designed to make the President, as 
nearly as possible, the popular choice of the 
people. Senator Keravuver is sponsoring an 
amendment that would abolish electors and 
divide the electoral vote of each State be- 
tween the candidates in the same propor- 
tion as the popular vote is divided. One ver- 
sion of this plan was approved by the Senate 
in 1950. It has many virtues but has also 
encountered opposition on the ground that 
it would encourage splinter parties. 

Senator Munopr and five of his colleagues 
have offered a plan under which electors 
would continue to be chosen but largely on 
the basis of congressional districts. At pres- 
ent the winning candidate in each State 
claims all of that State’s electoral votes. 
Under the Mundt plan only two electors 
from each State would be chosen in this 
way—one for each Senator. All the other 
electors would be winners of the popular 
contest in congressional districts—one for 
an ee In other words, the so- 
Cc electoral college would refiect about 
the same trend as the composite vote for 
Members of Congress. 

The weakness of this proposal is that it 
keeps in the system dummy electors who 
might be able to thwart the will of the peo- 
ple. It would be possible, of course, for the 
subcommittee to combine the best features 
of the Mundt resolution with the best of the 
Kefauver plan. Votes could be cast directly 
for presidential candidates. The winner in 
each State could take two electoral votes and 
in addition one electoral vote for each con- 
gressional district that he carried. But this 
would necessitate a better system of redis- 
tricting than most of the States now have. 

There is obviously no easy answer, but 
there is hope that the subcommittee can 
work out a satisfactory electoral revision that 
will eliminate the existing grave defects and 
at the same time remain consistent with the 
Federal system. 


STATEMENT By SENATOR Kart E. MuNDT, OF 
SoutH Dakota, In Support oF SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 12 


een} voter in this country, whether = 
lives in California, Delaware, New York, 
South Dakota, ought to have equal ane 
power when it comes to electing the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

This is the only important respect in 
which our electoral college system, so called, 
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has failed to function with fairness. With 
only minor changes (important though they 
are in effect) it has stood the practical test 
of time since our country was established. 
It has carried us through 44 presidential 
elections, through peace and war, from 
George Washington to John F. Kennedy. It 
was after the fourth presidential election 
that the 12th amendment was added to the 
Constitution to require presidential electors 
to vote specifically for President and Vice 
President, rather than, as the original pro- 
vision provided, for two persons for Presi- 
dent. Since then 40 presidential elections 
have been held. It is obvious, therefore, that 
any system that has functioned so well for 
so long should not be changed lightly. 
Changes proposed or made should be the 
absolute minimum required to bring about 
the desired and necessary results. 

Such minimum and wholly practical 
changes are proposed in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 12 which I am sponsoring together 
with Senators THURMOND, MCCLELLAN, 
Hruska, MorTon, and BLaKtey. This is the 
old Mundt-Coudert amendment, with which 
most of us are familiar, with an important 
change, an antigerrymandering provision 
which corrects a wholly valid criticism of 
the amendment as written in 1955. 

Our Founding Fathers, in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787, gave long and 
careful consideration to the method of elect- 
ing the President. At first it decided he 
should be elected by the Congress. Then it 
changed its collective mind and transferred 
the power of choice to an electoral college 
that was to be an exact counterpart of Con- 
gress with the representation of the States 
as units (corresponding to the Senators) as 
well as population of the States (correspond- 
ing to Representatives) and which should 
meet at the seat of Government. 

Upon further consideration this plan was 
dropped because of the fear that the elec- 
tors wouldn’t travel so far for a single pur- 
pose. It took days in those times to cover 
distances that we span in a few hours. The 
convention went back to its original idea 
that a President should be elected by a joint 
session of Congress. They did this with re- 
luctance because it ran counter to their 
strong beliefs in the principle of separa- 
tion of powers of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the new government, 

At this point the idea developed that the 
electors could meet and cast. their votes in 
their own States, and transmit the certifi- 
cates of their ballots to the seat of Govern- 
ment. 

Accordingly, the work of electing the Presi- 
dent was divided. The convention trans- 
ferred the act of voting from a joint session 
of Congress to electoral colleges in the several 
States, to results to be transmitted to the 
President of the Senate. It left with Con- 
gress in joint session the function of count- 
ing the certified results from the States, as 
would have been the case had Congress done 
the voting. 

This plan appears in article II, section 1, 
of the Constitution—a part of which has 
been superseded by the 12th amendment: 

“Each State shall appoint, in such manner 
as the legislature thereof may direct, a num- 
ber of electors equal to the whole number of 
Senators and Representatives to which the 
State may be entitled in the Congress; but 
no Senator or Representative or person hold- 
ing an office of trust or profit under the 
United States shall be appointed an elector.” 

The exclusion of Members of Congress and 
Federal officeholders is required by the cardi- 
nal principle of separation of powers. 

In Senate Joint Resolution 12, the clause 
“in such manner as the legislature thereof 
may direct” is eliminated. In its stead, 
Senate Joint Resolution 12 requires: 

“The electors to which a State is entitled 
by virtue of its Senators shall be elected by 
the people thereof, and the electors to which 
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it is entitled by virtue of its Representatives 
shall be elected by the people within single 
elector districts established by the legisla- 
ture thereof; such districts to be composed 
of compact and contiguous territory contain- 
ing as nearly as practicable the number of 
persons which entitled the State to one Rep- 
resentative in the Congress; and such dis- 
tricts when formed shall not be altered until 
another census has been taken.” 

It is the clause “In such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct” that is the 
root of the present problem. Only 10 States 
participated in the election of our first Presi- 
dent, George Washington. North Carolina 
and Rhode Island had not yet ratified the 
Constitution; and New York’s two houses of 
the Legislature could not agree on who the 
electors should be. 

No uniform method of choosing electors 
was followed. Electors were chosen in a va- 
riety of ways, election by legislatures, elec- 
tion by the people in districts and election 
by the people on a general ticket, which 
means that each voter in the State could 
vote for every one of the State’s electors. In 
Massachusetts each of the eight districts 
chose two electors from which the legisla- 
ture elected one per district and added two 
electors at large. 

In the succeeding presidential elections, 
through 1832, the various methods were used 
with States changing from one to the other. 
In 1836, the general ticket system was used 
in every State but South Carolina, which 
continued to elect by the legislature through 
1860. 

After Washington’s two elections, the Pres- 
idency was contested every 4 years on a party 
basis as it is today. The majority party in 
each State was quick to see the advantage 
of consolidating its electoral strength either 
through legislature selection or through use 
of the general ticket system so as to exert 
maximum influence in electing a President. 
Federalists did this where they were in con- 
trol, in the New England States, for example, 
and the anti-Federalists, later Jefferson’s Re- 
publicans, did the same thing in their States. 

Since 1836, with the exception of South 
Carolina, there have been only three in- 
stances of departures from the general ticket 
system. They were Florida in 1868 and Col- 
orado in 1876 in which the elections were by 
the legislature, and Michigan in 1892, when 
the district system with two electors at large 
was used. 

It is extremely doubtful if any voter liv- 
ing today has used anything but a general 
ticket system in presidential elections. This 
use of the general ticket system in every 
State is largely responsible for many of the 
misunderstandings of the electoral college 
system which exist today and for much of 
the notion that the electors are archaic and 
unnecessary. 

When we regard the electoral college as 
the exact numerical counterpart of Congress 
we can see readily that it combines the two 
principles of respresentation in our Federal 
Union of States. We have the Federal prin- 
ciple of equal representation of the States 
in the Senate regardless of population and, 
then we have the national principle of un- 
equal representation of the States in the 
House of Representatives based on their un- 
equal populations. State representation in 
the House in the present Congress ranges 
from 1 to 48. 

Each citizen of each State is represented in 
the Senate by two Senators and in the House 
by one Represenative, with a few excep- 
tions. His representation in Congress, 
therefore, is two parts Federal and one part 
national. In the electoral college, with the 
general ticket system in force in every State, 
there is no equality of citizen representation. 
It ranges from a high of 45 members of the 
electoral college for a citizen of New York to 
3 for a citizen of each of the 6 States that 
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sent only 1 Representative to the present 
Congress. 

Conversely, each citizen has as many votes 
in presidential elections as his State has 
members in the electoral college, because 
they are elected on a general ticket. In 
other words, when a New York voter pulls a 
voting machine lever for a presidential ticket 
he is actually casting 45 votes, one for each 
of 45 electors on a party slate. It may be 
hard to believe but there were actually more 
than 325 million votes cast in New York in 
the last presidential election by something 
over 7 million voters. 

On the other hand the citizens of the 
six States which have only one Member of 
the House of Representatives had only three 
votes each in the presidential election. In 
my own State of South Dakota each citizen 
had four votes. 

This tremendous disparity in voting 
weight between the citizens of the large 
States and the small States is the true 
source of all the valid complaints which 
have been made against the electoral col- 
lege system. The real culprit is the use of 
the general ticket by every State. Of 
course, each State legislature could aban- 
don the general ticket but none will with- 
out certain knowledge that all other States 
will abandon it at the same time. This is 
why a constitutional amendment is neces- 
sary to bring about a change. 

There is no more justification for choosing 
electors on a general ticket than there is for 
electing a State’s delegation to the House 
of Representatives, counterparts of electors, 
on a statewide, bloc basis, which is what 
the general ticket does. Imagine the howls 
of rage that would arise all over the country 
if a district’s Representative was to be taken 
from it, and given to the entire State. And 
yet it would be just as fair to use the general 
ticket for Representatives as it is for their 
counterparts in the electoral college. 

I submit that the number of persons 
which entitles a State to one Representative 
in the Congress should entitle the same 
group of people to one member of the elec- 
toral college. 

What have been the effects of the general 
ticket system of choosing electors? I sug- 
gest these: 

1. It excludes from the office of President 
of the United States all men, no matter how 
able and outstanding they may be, unless 
they come from a State with a large bloc 
of electoral votes. 

2. By the same token the dominant forces 
in the large, pivotal States which are re- 
sponsible for the nomination and election of 
our Presidents have inordinate influences at 
the White House and in the executive 
branch of our Government. A cursory read- 
ing of the major party platforms and the 
speeches of their presidential candidates 
gives proof that they are directed almost 
entirely at the dominant elements in these 
large States. 

8. It invites fraud in the large States that 
are crucial and where the vote is expected 
to be close. The results in Illinois, Texas, 
and Missouri in the last election brought 
forth charges of vote frauds. The effect of 
such vote fraud is statewide under the gen- 
eral ticket. A fraudulent vote, undetected, 
counts just as much as a valid vote in the 
statewide total. 

4, Although the Constitution gives each 
State the same numerical representation in 
the electoral college that it has in the whole 
Congress, by using the general ticket for 
electors, we have formed a constituency for 
the President which is altogether different 
from that which elects the Congress. The 
great difference between these two constitu- 
encies is that almost all Representatives are 
elected in single member districts while their 
counterparts in the electoral college are 
elected in multimember districts consisting 
of entire States. This situation permits 
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voters of a State, voting straight party 
tickets, to produce one result in the electoral 
college and an altogether different result in 
the House of Representatives at the same 
election. The effect of all this is that we 
have what I have called a presidential United 
States of America, and a _ congressional 
United States of America that are, politically 
speaking, two different countries within one 
national boundary. 

5. Many critics of the present system con- 
tend that the electoral college is an archaic 
institution, outmoded by our tremendous 
improvements in transportation and com- 
munications, and that it is incompatible 
with modern democratic principles. In the 
main, these charges are based on either a 
misunderstanding of the nature of the elec- 
toral college, or on deliberate intentions to 
change the structure of our constitutional 
system and change our Republic into some- 
thing radically different. 

6. Another criticism of the electoral col- 
lege is in the contention that presidential 
electors are in no way bound to vote for the 
presidential candidate of the party on whose 
slate they were elected. This is coupled 
with the contention that the Founding 
Fathers intended the electors to be free 
agents. Both these contentions are without 
basis in fact. On the contrary, there is 
overwhelming evidence that from the very 
first it was clearly understood that the elec- 
tor’s function was to express the view of 
those who had chosen him. 

Since 1820, a total of 14,018 presidential 
electors have been chosen. Of these only 
eight are alleged to have voted contrary to 
the views of those who named them. In no 
case did any of these votes affect the out- 
come of a presidential election. In 1820, 
one elector did not vote for James Monroe. 
In 1948, a Tennessee elector voted for THuR- 
MOND, the States rights candidate, instead 
of for President Truman, but he had an- 
nounced before the election that he would 
do this. The last case was in the 1960 elec- 
tion when a Republican elector in Oklahoma 
voted for Senator Harry F. Byrrp instead of 
Richard M. Nixon. 

It is said, too, that the Founding Fathers 
had no notion of political parties. But, in, 
the very first election, Alexander Hamilton, 
leader of the Federalists, saw to it that John 
Adams would not run equally with Wash- 
ington, as both men were being voted for 
as President. In fact, Washington received 
69 votes and Adams only 34. 

An outstanding authority on the Consti- 
tution, the late Chief Justice Charles C. 
Nott, of the Court of Claims, has stated 
flatly that the notion that the framers of 
the Constitution had no plan in mind for 
electing a President different from that 
which is in force is completely in error. In 
the Encyclopedia Americana Judge Nott 
wrote: 

“It is said by some of the commentators, 
and indeed it is now generally believed, that 
the electoral colleges were intended to be 
‘deliberative bodies.’ In one sense this is 
true—in the legal sense. The electors are 
not ministerial or administrative officers; 
they do not perform a specific work in a 
way determined by higher official authority; 
in legal contemplation the responsibility of 
their action rests upon themselves. But the 
framers of the Constitution never supposed 
that the electors would disregard the po- 
litical pledges upon which they were chosen, 
or that the American people, either directly 
or through their State legislatures, would 
blindly choose electors to evolve a Presi- 
dent out of their inner consciousness. On 
the contrary, they contemplated the suc- 
cessful candidates receiving the votes of ‘a 
majority of the whole number of electors,’ 
and they required the electors to vote ‘in 
their respective States,’ and to vote on the 
same day. If they had framed a provision 
requiring all of the electors to convene at 
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the seat of government in one body, and 
there in their own way and time proceed to 
choose a President, there would be good rea- 
son for saying that actual deliberation was 
intended; but they did not give to the 
electors one single power of attribute by 
virtue of which they could deliberate. 

“The idea that it was ever intended that 
the electors should nominate the candidate 
for whom they themselves should vote is a 
myth which has been unthinkingly reiter- 
ated by most eminent writers, but which 
does not rest upon a single fact. * * * He 
who supposes that the framers (of the Con- 
stitution) intended that 13 different bodies 
should convene in 13 different places at one 
time for one object and for 1 day, and 
that object the selection of the executive 
of a nation, confesses a most superficial 
knowledge of the greatest constructive 
statesmen of their century and of the great 
work which they deliberately planned and 
built.” 

As originally introduced several years ago, 
the Mundt-Coudert amendment provided 
that a State’s electors corresponding to its 
Representatives in Congress should be 
elected from congressional districts and the 
two corresponding to its Senators should 
be elected statewide, as Senators are elected. 
Critics, most of them supporters of the status 
quo, objected strongly and with justice that 
the use of congressional districts was open 
to criticism since in some States district 
lines had been unfairly drawn by whatever 
political party controlled the State leg- 
islature, a practice long known as gerry- 
mandering. 

To meet this criticism the amendment, as 
now proposed, provides for the setting up, as 
I have previously stated, of electoral dis- 
tricts to be composed of compact and con- 
tiguous territory, containing as nearly as 
practicable the number of persons which en- 
titled the State to one Representative in the 
Congress. 

Our amendment, if adopted, would require 
State legislatures to follow this constitu- 
tional directive. If they failed to doe so 
Congress would have the power to step in 
and see to it that fair and equitable districts 
for electors are established. 

It is altogether likely that these non- 
gerrymandered electoral districts would at 
least sharply curtail the practice of setting 
up unfair congressional districts since it 
would be extremely difficult for a State leg- 
islature to justify one set of districts for 
electors and another for Representatives. 

There is another often raised objection to 
the present system of electing a President. 
It is the provision that if no candidate re- 
ceives a majority of the electoral votes when 
they are counted in Congress that the House 
of Representatives shall choose immediately 
a President from among the candidates with 
the three highest numbers of electoral votes. 
The vote in such a case—the last time it 
occurred was in 1824—is by State; each State 
delegation having one vote. In the event 
a State’s House delegation is evenly divided 
its vote is not recorded. A majority of the 
States is required for election. 

The objection to this system is that it is 
grossly unfair to the larger States, giving 
New York, California, and Pennsylvania no 
greater voice than Alaska, Delaware, and 
Nevada despite the great population dis- 
parities. 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 cures this 
situation. It provides that in. the event no 
presidential candidate has a majority of the 
electoral vote that “then from the persons 
having the three highest numbers on the 
list of persons voted for as President, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives, 
assembled and voting as individual Mem- 
bers of one body, shall choose immediately, 
by ballot, the President; a quorum for such 
purpose shall be three-fourths of the whole 
number of Senators and Representatives, 
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and a majority of the whole number shall 
be necessary for a choice; if additional bal- 
lots be necessary, the choice on the fifth 
ballot shall be between the two persons hav- 
ing the highest number of votes on the 
fourth ballot.” 

The Constitution also provides that if no 
candidate for Vice President has a majority 
that the Senate shall choose him from 
among the two candidates with the highest 
electoral vote total. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 12 provides that both Houses in joint 
session and voting by the head, as for Presi- 
dent, shall select the Vice President from 
among the candidates with the three highest 
numbers of electoral votes. 

Our system of electing a President has, 
generally speaking, served us well during the 
172 years since our Republic was established. 
It has never failed to give us a President. 

Through no fault of the Founding 
Pathers, it has, however, become distorted 
through the use of the general ticket system. 
Most of the framers of the Constitution, it 
should be pointed out, went on record favor- 
ing a district system for choosing electors, 
as the fairest method of expressing the popu- 
lar will. 

Senate Joint Resolution 12 is, in my opin- 
ion and the opinion of the many who sup- 
port it, the only simple method by which 
each voter in every State will have the same 
voting weight in electing a President. It is 
the only one among the various electoral 
reform proposals which have been offered 
which will bring about a needed reform 
without a basic change in our constitutional 
system. It alone leaves control of the elec- 
tion machinery in the States, where it be- 
longs. 

It is the office and person of the elec- 
tor, and nothing else, that maintains the 
intrastate character of presidential elections. 
Interstate candidacies are legally unknown 
and unprecedented under Constitution, and 
would remain so under Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 12. Now, party nominees for President 
and Vice President are extralegal, outside 
the law. They achieve constitutional status 
only when votes are cast for them in the 
electoral college. If we abandon the office 
and person of elector we will of necessity 
ectablish interstate candidacies which, in 
turn, will open the door for ultimate Fed- 
eral control of elections, including the quali- 
fications of voters. Few Americans will 
favor such a change. 





Tax Claim of E. S. Dillard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, on 
May 27, 1959, when I was a Member of 
the House of Representatives, I inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news- 
paper article telling of a tax dispute be- 
tween the Internal Revenue Service and 
Mr. E. 8. Dillard, of Charlotte, N.C., and 
Lynchburg, Va., a leader of the national 
right to work committee. 

The case involved $85,000 in bonds 
which Mr. Dillard had received from a 
money-losing venture. He donated 
$40,000 worth of these bonds to the Dil- 
lard Foundation and Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, claiming charitable de- 
ductions for the full amount. 
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The Government claimed the bonds 
were not really worth anything and that 
Mr. Dillard owed $6,186 in extra taxes. 

The U.S. Tax Court has now ruled that 
the bonds were actually worth 43 cents 
on the dollar and disallowed the rest of 
Mr. Dillard’s deductions for charity. 
Therefore, I was 43 percent wrong. 

Mr. Dillard has now learned that I am 
a Member of the Senate and asked me 
to put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
newspaper article reporting the outcome 
of this tax case. I am pleased to do this 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the article which appeared in the Feb- 
ruary 7, 1961, issue of the Charlotte Ob- 
server, my previous insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD of May 27, 1959, and 
Mr. Dillard’s three most recent letters. 

There being no objection, the various 
items were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 27, 
1959] 


RicHtT-To-WorK LAWS 


(Extension of remarks of Hon. LEE METCALF, 
of Montana, in the House of Representa- 
tives, Wednesday, May 27, 1959) 

Mr. MeEtcaLF. Mr. Speaker, twice in the 
past 5 years Montanans have rejected the 
union busting so-called right-to-work law. 

Those who would weaken unions and re- 
duce the effectiveness of collective bargain- 
ing are regrouping, apparently for another 
try next year. 

I have a copy of a letter dated January 
7, from an outfit called the National Right 
To Work Committee. It is an appeal for 
donations of $50 or more to help supply 
students “with factual documented infor- 
mational material” to offset the “propa- 
ganda, distorting the issue,” being circu- 
lated by opponents of this proposal. 

The letterhead of the committee includes: 
E. S. Dillard, president, Old Dominion Box 
Co., Charlotte, N.C., past chairman of the 
board. 

In this connection, I call to the attention 
of my colleagues the following article con- 
cerning Mr. Dillard in the April 19, 1959, is- 
sue of the Charlotte, N.C., Observer. 

“CHARLOTTEAN Is FIGHTING BIG Tax 
ASSESSMENT 
“(By Don Oberdorfer) 

“WASHINGTON.—Charlotte businessman E. 
S. Dillard is fighting a Federal tax bite of 
$92,506 in back taxes, according to records 
filed in U.S. tax court here. 

“Dillard, president of Old Dominion Box 
Co., announced the sale of two of his three 
Charlotte divisions to Weyerhauser Timber 
Co. last week. 

“Records filed by Dillard, plus Internal 
Revenue Service judgments attached, show 
the big tax dispute arose after Dillard’s 1954 
purchase of Brown Dynalube Co., Inc., of 
Charlotte. The company makes lubricating 
equipment and planned to expand into sales 
to the Armed Forces. 

“Dillard bought the outstanding common 
stock and accounts payable of the firm for 
$1. He advanced $1,824 to the company and 
accepted from the company $85,000 in face 
value of debenture bonds due in 20 years. 

“The Government said these bonds were 
worth their face value and should have been 
reported as income. Dillard says they 
weren’t worth anything. 

“Later, E. H. Newcombe, president of the 
lubricating firm, asked to buy some of the 
bonds of the company from Dillard. 

“Dillard agreed to donate $10,000 face value 
of the bonds to Trinity Presbyterian Church, 
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deducting the gift from his taxes as a $10,000 
contribution. 

“Newcombe bought the bonds from the 
church for their face value, $10,000 in cash. 

“The same day Dillard donated another 
$20,000 in bonds to Dillard Foundation, Inc., 
a tax-exempt charitable foundation which 
he incorporated. This was deducted from 
his taxes as a $20,000 contribution. 

“About 10 months later, in the fall of 1955, 
Dillard donated $10,000 more in bonds to 
Trinity Presbyterian Church, making the 
usual deduction. A total of $4,500 worth of 
these bonds were bought for $4,500 from the 
church by Minor Foundation, Inc. 

“This foundation was incorporated by W. 
T. Minor, Jr., of Charlotte, who is Dillard’s 
tax lawyer. Minor prepared the papers which 
were filed here on the tax case. 

“Dillard says the bonds were worth their 
full value when he contributed them, and 
‘deducted them as contributions, though 
they were worth nothing when he acquired 
them. 

“The Government takes the opposite view. 
It says they were worthless when contributed 
(and so the tax credit for contribution has 
been voided) but it claims the bonds were 
worth full face value when acquired and 
should have been reported as ordinary in- 
come. 

“The Tax Court judges will have to 
decide who was right about the value of 
the bonds at each point in the transaction.” 


[From the Charlotte Observer, Feb. 7, 1961] 


Dest REDUCED—Ex-CHARLOTTEAN WINS Tax 
RULING 


WASHINGTON.—The U.S. Tax Court has 
ruled that E. S. Dillard, formerly of Charlotte, 
owes only a small part of the $92,400 claim 
made against him by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

The Dillard tax case involved $85,000 in 
debentures he received from Brown Dyna- 
lube Co., Inc., a money-losing venture in 
which Dillard was interested. 

The Government claimed the bonds were 
worth full value and were income that should 
have been reported on his tax return. The 
Tax Court agreed with Dillard that this 
wasn’t so. 

Dillard later contributed Brown Dynalube 
bonds with a face value of $40,000 to Trinity 
Presbyterian Church and Dillard Foundation, 
Inc., claiming charitable deductions of this 
full amount. 

The Government claimed Dillard owed 
$6,168 extra taxes on these deals because the 
bonds really weren’t worth anything. 

The Tax Court found that they were ac- 
tually worth about 43 percent of their face 
value. It disallowed the rest of Dillard’s 
deductions for charity. This means he will 
owe several thousand in extra taxes to the 
Internal Revenue Service unless there is 
further court review of the case. 

Marcu 10, 1961. 
The Honorable LEE METCALF, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: On May 27, 1959, you caused to 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a 
newspaper account of litigation in which I 
was involved with the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. 

Your opening statements, followed by this 
insertion, clearly indicated that your pur- 
pose was an obvious attempt to discredit the 
National Right To Work Committee and me. 

In view of your zeal to “call this matter 
to the attention of your colleagues” in the 
House of Representatives, I presume you 
want to inform them of the current status 
of the matter. 
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Accordingly, I request that you cause to 
be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp the 
attached newspaper article from the same 
newspaper dated February 7, 1961. 

I shall appreciate your advice as to your 
decision with respect to this request. 

Very truly yours, 
E. S. DILLARD, 
President. 
Apriz 19, 1961. 
The Honorable Lee METCALF, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: In the event you failed to re- 
ceive my letter and the enclosure of March 
10, 1961, I am attaching duplicates. 

I will appreciate an acknowledgment of 
your receipt of this material, or the courtesy 
of a reply in some form. 

Very truly yours, 
E. S. DILuLaRD, 
President. 
OLD DomInrIon Box Co., INc., 
Lynchburg, Va., May 9, 1961. 
The Honorable Ler METCALF, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR SENATOR METCALF: In view of the fact 
you have failed to reply to my letters of 
March 10 and April 19, I am sending you 
copies of these letters and attachments with 
this letter, registered, return receipt re- 
quested. 

Once again, I ask you to advise me whether 
or not you will cause to be inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the attached news- 
paper article reporting the outcome of the 
tax case in question. 

Very truly yours, 
E. S. Drxarp, 
President. 





Supreme Court Orders Pay for Traitors 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, when 
legal precedents and reasoning will sup- 
port a judgment either way, good judges 
have traditionally rendered that judg- 
ment which most accords with the in- 
terests of society. In short, common- 
sense has had a part in the development 
and strength of our legal system and the 
respect for law which characterizes our 
society. When this tradition is disre- 
garded it can only result in weakening 
= = system and diminishing respect 
or it, 

Apparently the U.S. Court of Claims 
determined there was adequate prece- 
dent and legal reasoning to support a 
judgment denying Army pay to certain 
Korean POW’s who defected to the Com- 
munists. Yet the Supreme Court of the 
United States has overturned that deci- 
sion and ordered payments by the U.S. 
Government to the very persons who dis- 
honorably turned against it. I share 
with the writer of the following editorial 
appearing in the Los Angeles Herald Ex- 
press on May 25 his difficulty in under- 
standing why the Supreme Court should 
render such a decision. 
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REWARD FOR DISHONOR 


Another U.S. Supreme Court decision 
which will astonish many Americans has 
just been handed down in the case of three 
U.S. soldiers who were alleged to have aided 
the Communist side when they were captured 
during the Korean war. 

After the war, the trio refused repatriation, 
preferring to remain in Red China. But after 
18 months under the Red Chinese, they 
changed their minds and returned to the 
United States in 1955. 

Now the U.S. Supreme Court has 
ruled that the three soldiers, former cor- 
porals who were dishonorably discharged 
from the Army, are entitled to their pay dur- 
ing the time they were prisoners of war. 

The Supreme Court decision came on ap- 
peal from the U.S. Court of Claims, which 
had declared in its opposite decision that to 
grant their POW pay “would be to put a 
premium on dishonor and a penalty on 
courageous loyalty.” 

Arguing before the Supreme Court, George 
S. Leonard, attorney for the Justice Depart- 
ment, said that the actions of the three 
soldiers “appear to have amounted to the 
military equivalent of treason.” 

It often is difficult to understand the 
reasoning behind the High Court’s decisions. 


The defectors involved and the amount 
of American taxpayers money they will 
receive under this decision are as fol- 
lows: Otho G. Bell, Hillsboro, Miss., 
$1,455; William A. Cowart, Monticello, 
Ark., $4,991; Lewie W. Griggs, Jackson- 
ville, Tex., $2,810. 





Address by Hon. W. J. Bryan Dorn, of 
South Carolina, at Rededication of the 


Confederate Monument, Alexandria, 
Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
a genuine pleasure to be in attendance 
on the occasion of the rededication of 
the Confederate Monument in Alexan- 
dria, Va., by Hon. WinLt1aM JENNINGS 
BrYAn Dorn, on May 24, 1961. 

While in the Democratic cloakroom on 
the afternoon of the day the commemo- 
rative rededication ceremony was to be 
held, I was asked why did I have on a 
blue suit. I replied that I planned to 
hear my colleague, Bryan Dorn rededi- 
cate the Confederate Monument in 
Alexandria, Va., that evening. Quietude 
fell over the cloakroom when I an- 
nounced that he was to deliver the prin- 
cipal speech. Then someone spoke up 
and said, “I don’t know who dedicated 
the Alexandria Confederate Monument 
originally but it will get a good rededi- 
cation tonight.” 

The prediction of the member in the 
cloakroom was fulfilled in its truest 
sense—BrRYAN Dorn delivered a master- 
ful, a superb address. He was appro- 
priately introduced by Hon. Jort Broy- 
HILL, Representative of the 10th Virginia 
District. 
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Comdr. S. Cooper Dawson of the 
Robert E. Lee Chapter, Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans was chairman, who 
introduced Representative BROYHILL. 
Hon. Howarpb W. SMITH, who represented 
the Alexandria District with distinction 
for many years received a warm ovation 
from the large crowd in attendance. 
Hon. Frep SCHWENGEL, of Iowa a mem- 
ber of the National Civil War Centennial 
Commission and Hon. Rosert G. STE- 
PHENS, JR., of Georga were also on the 
platform. 

Bryan Dorn delivered his forceful 
speech with fervor and devotion. He 
was, no doubt, accustomed to speaking 
in the out-of-doors as his remarks were 
so well received by the audience. There 
are few, if any, orators of the persent 
day who can equal or excel Bryan Dorn. 

His address follows: 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM JEN- 
NINGS BRYAN DoRN, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
May 24, 1961, 6:30 P.m., IN OBSERVANCE OF 
CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL DAY; OPENING OF 
NORTHERN VIRGINIA CIVIL Wark CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATION AND THE REDEDICATION OF 
THE CONFEDERATE MONUMENT AT PRINCE 
AND WASHINGTON STREETS IN ALEXANDRIA, 
Va. 


(One hundred years ago, May 24, 1861, 
the 17th Virginia Regiment formed at site 
of monument and marched out to join army 
of Northern Virginia. Federal troops occu- 
pied Alexandria on same day. Seventy-two 
years ago, May 24, 1889, Governor Fitzhugh 
Lee, nephew of Robert E. Lee, made dedica- 
tory address unveiling monument.) 

Commander Dawson, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a great honor 
to be presented to you by one of the ablest, 
most distinguished, and dedicated Members 
of the Congress, your own Hon. Joe. T. 
BroyrHitu. I congratulate the citizens of 
northern Virginia on having the good judg- 
ment to send JozE BrRoyHILL repeatedly to the 
Congress. 

It is an honor to share this platform with 
your own beloved Judge Howarp W. SMITH 
who has served our entire Nation with loy- 
alty, faithfulness, and devotion. Judge 
SmirH has stood like a “Stonewall” for 
States rights, individual liberty and the 
principles and ideals of our Founding Fath- 
ers. On Virginia soil, I pledge him my con- 
tinuing allegiance to the great cause for 
which he stands—constitutional govern- 
ment. 

We are all honored with the presence of 
Congressman FrEeD SCHWENGEL, an able and 
distinguished member of the National Civil 
War Centennial Commission, from the great 
State of Iowa; Congressman E. C. GATHINGs, 
of Arkansas, a true southerner and a member 
of the powerful Agriculture Committee; and 
my young colleague, Congressman RoBErT G. 
STEPHENS, JR., of Georgia, a great-great 
nephew of the immortal Alexander H. Steph- 
ens, vice president of the Confederacy. 

Commander Dawson, you and the mem- 
bers of the Robert E. Lee Chapter, Sons of 
Confederate Veterans, are to be commended 
for your untiring efforts to make this occa- 
sion a great success. You have been ably 
assisted by the charming and gracious ladies 
of Mary Custis Lee-17th Virginia Regiment 
Chapter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy. 

I am glad that the Congress created the 
Civil War Centennial Commission to com- 
memorate the heroic men and women who 
fought for the Union on one side and for 
the South on the other. To head this Com- 
mission no better selection could have been 
made than Gen. Ulysses S. Grant III, the 
grandson of that magnanimous and able 
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leader to whom Lee surrendered at Appo- 
mattox. Your own distinguished former 
Governor and Congressman, William M. 
Tuck, is the Vice Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. These men will lead us in the next 
4 years to remember the deeds and heroism 
of the gallant men, both North and South. 
They will help us to have a better under- 
standing of that struggle. Today, we should 
take these lessons of the past, learn them 
well, and guard our country’s future. 

I am proud to be a fellow Alexandrian. 
You are justly proud of the history, archi- 
tecture, culture, and patriotism of your 
beautiful city. You have every right to be 
proud that Alexandria was the hometown 
of two of the greatest men ever to speak 
the English language, George Washington 
and Robert E. Lee. 

One hundred years ago today the flower of 
the young manhood of Alexandria marched 
off to the west to cast its fortunes with one 
of the most famous armies in all of the 
history of the world—the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

This spot will always be sacred to the 
people of Alexandria. This ground is hal- 
lowed ground. It is historic ground. The 
men of the 17th Regiment marched away in 
the full knowledge that their homes, their 
firesides, their businesses, their cultured and 
lovely city would be in the hands of an 
enemy occupying force. They left in the 
firm conviction that they were fighting for 
what they believed to be right and just— 
States rights, local government, and individ- 
ual liberty. They marched away in the be- 
lief they were fighting for the principles 
enunciated in the Constitution of the United 
States and its Bill of Rights. They were 
loyal, patriotic, and devoted to duty. 

The men of the 17th Regiment were fa- 
miliar with the heritage of Alexandria—the 
cradle of American liberty. They had been 
reared in the traditions, principles, and 
ideals of George Washington, the Father of 
our Republic. They had been as loyal to 
the Stars and Stripes of the United States 
as Washington had been to the crown and 
fiag of England. In casting their lot with 
their relatives, loved ones, and local prin- 
ciples of government, they felt they were do- 
ing no more than the Father of our Country 
when he joined the cause of the Revolution. 
Many of these men felt that their cause was 
@ renewal of the revolutionary struggle 
against autocracy and supreme governmental 
power. They placed upon the altar of State 
sovereignty “their lives, their fortunes, and 
sacred honor.” 

The men of the 17th Regiment grew up 
with the full understanding of the principles 
of Thomas Jefferson; George Mason and his 
incomparable Bill of Rights; James Madison, 
the father of the Constitution; James Mon- 
roe, author of the Monroe Doctrine; Patrick 
Henry; Chief Justice John Marshall; John 
Randolph and countless others. They en- 
joyed a maximum of freedom, personal lib- 
erty, and the free enterprise opportunity 
system they had helped to create. This herit- 
age, these traditions, this love of liberty was 
the foundation stone upon which the army 
of northern Virginia emblazoned its fame 
upon the pages of history. The leaders of 
this incomparable army were no less dedi- 
cated to the cause than the civilian soldier 
whom they commanded. lobert E. Lee, a 
native of Alexandria, as commander of that 
army gained immortal fame as a military 
leader and as a kindly, considerate, Chris- 
tian gentleman. As a reminder of his mili- 
tary genius, his courage, and audacity, turn 
with me to the early morning of June 26, 
1862. At that moment the young Confed- 
erate government was threatened with col- 
lapse. Its largest city and principal port, 
New Orleans, had been captured and occu- 
pied. Confederate lines of defense in the 
west had collapsed. The western armies re- 
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treated in confusion from Kentucky, from 
Tennessee, and from Shiloh deep into Mis- 
sissippi. The Confederate coast was block- 
aded from Hampton Roads to the Mexican 
border. A huge, well disciplined, highly or- 
ganized, and mighty Federal Army under 
George B. McClellan was 7 miles from down- 
town Richmond where they could hear the 
church bells on Sunday morning. Powerful 
Union reinforcements were poised through- 
out northern Virginia to strike the rear and 
cut off retreat from Richmond. Despair, 
gloom, and hopelessness gripped the Con- 
federate government and Confederate people. 

You Sons of the Confederate Veterans 
here in Alexandria have rightly and proudly 
named your camp after the intrepid leader— 
Robert E. Lee. This new commander re- 
fused to retreat. He seized the initiative 
and launched a counterblow north of Rich- 
mond on the morning of June 26. With in- 
ferior numbers, with inferior supplies, with 
second-rate military hardware, in approxi- 
mately 2 short months from that hour of 
attack on June 26, his footsore and ill-clad 
army was crossing the Potomac while his 
bands played “Maryland, My Maryland.” Be- 
hind him lay the victories of the Seven Days, 
the Relief of Richmond, Cedar Mountain, 
and Second Bull Run. The wreckage of 
Federal armies littered the Virginia country- 
side. He now threatened the Federal Capi- 
tal. Gloom, consternation, and despair 
gripped the North. The South breathed a 
sigh of relief and the world stood in amaze- 
ment, awe, and wonder. The valor and gal- 
lantry of the civilian soldier under Lee and 
Jackson had turned the tide of defeat and 
easy Federal victory into a gigantic struggle 
to continue for years. 

The men of the 17th Regiment who formed 
here on that May morning 100 years ago 
were part of the glory, the achievement, and 
lasting fame of that army. The Army of 
Northern Virginia was never, as a unit, driven 
from any single battlefield in defeat. It was 
simply worn away by hardship, disease, and 
attrition until it finally surrendered at Appo- 
mattox Court House. Its accomplishments 
and valor became legend. Military experts 
from foreign nations studied its every move. 
Patton, MacArthur, and even Rommel of 
Germany became familiar with the details of 
its campaigns—a tribute to Lee, his gallant 
officers, and the civilian soldiers who followed 
him for 4 years. 

It was my privilege 4 years ago in May to 
attend the unveiling of the bust of Stone- 
wall Jackson in the Hall of Fame for great 
Americans at New York University. I was 
thrilled to see the bust of Jackson added to 
that of Robert E. Lee. These incomparable 
leaders of the Army of Northern Virginia 
proudly stand with the 89 greatest men in 
American history—an honor bestowed by the 
entire Nation, a tribute to their genius and 
the soldiers of the Confederate Army. It has 
been truly said they no longer belong to the 
people of Virginia or the people of the South, 
but to all of America and to the English- 
speaking world. Could they speak today in 
the Hall of Fame, they would give credit to 
southern manhood as exemplified in the 
17th Virginia Regiment. 

There has always existed a strong bond of 
friendship and mutual admiration between 
the people of Virginia and the people of 
South Carolina. I am proud to represent 
the old congressional district in this Con- 
gress once represented so ably and so well 
by the “father of States rights,” John C. 
Calhoun. I am proud to represent the soil 
where the remains of Barnard E. Bee now 
rest—who gave “Stonewall” Jackson his im- 
mortal name and thrilled the South by his 
courage and supreme sacrifice at the First 
Battle of Manassas. When this handsome 
likeness of the Confederate soldier was dedi- 
cated to the memory of the men of the 17th 
Regiment on May 24, 1889, Gen. M. C. But- 
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ler of my South Carolina district sat on this 
platform with Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, Goy. 
Fitzhugh Lee, and the other distinguished 
guests. Gen. M. C. Butler was the youngest 
major general of the Confederate Army and 
at the time of the dedication was US, 
Senator from my native State. Sen- 
ator Butler and Governor Lee did not know 
on that day 72 years ago that they would 
subsequently become major generals of vol- 
unteers in the Army of the United States 
during the Spanish War. in all the history 
of the world the story of man cannot point 
to a nation where men could attain high 
military rank in a cause against the govern- 
ment and yet reach the same rank in the de- 
fense of that government. Such was the 
spirit, devotion, and honor of Governor Lee 
and Senator Butler and the men whom they 
led. 

This gives us another insight into the true 
character of the Confederate soldier. When 
the sun set on his ambitions and his hopes 
at Appomattox, he returned home and re- 
newed his allegiance to the United States. 
His difficulties seemed insurmountable— 
homes destroyed, economic system wrecked, 
money worthless, and citizenship denied. 
Without aid, he tackled the task before him 
as resolutely as he had charged the Federal 
guns at Gettysburg. He succeeded in build- 
ing a new South. He simply went to work 
and through patient, thrift, and frugality, 
wrote another chapter in the progress of our 
common Republic. He taught his children 
that we are one Nation, united forever. 

In 1876 when the dark clouds of Recon- 
struction hung over the South, a disputed 
national election divided the American peo- 
ple. Revolution, war, bloodshed, and internal 
strife threatened our Nation. It was the loy- 
alty, devotion, and coolness of men like 
Wade Hampton, M. C. Butler, and their Con- 
federate followers who prevented further 
bloodshed and truly reunited our Republic. 
Someday historians will more fully cover 
this glorious chapter of American history. 
In 1876 the Confederate soldier fought for 
peace, understanding, and a united nation. 
In those trying days he contributed greatly 
to the preservation, unity, and growth of the 
United States. 

It is fitting that we rededicate this monu- 
ment today to the memory of our grand- 
fathers, the Confederate civilian soldiers. It 
is proper that we rededicate it particularly 
to the men of the 17th Virginia Regiment, 
who volunteered from our historic city. We 
rededicate this monument today to the 97 
men of Alexandria who paid the supreme 
sacrifice in defense of their native State. We 
rededicate it to those who were wounded and 
maimed for life. We rededicate it to those 
who returned and labored for peace, for the 
Union, and the restoration of our beautiful 
city. The men whom this monument honors 
were men who believed that each individual 
owes something of himself and his talents 
to his country, to his community, and to 
local and State government. In rededicat- 
ing this monument, we would do well to send 
our children and our grandchildren here that 
they may emulate their gallantry, sacrifice, 
and devotion. Only by a study and under- 
standing of the past can we preserve a 
measure of freedom and justice for the fu- 
ture. Yes, we rededicate this monument and 
ourselves to the future. May we absorb some 
of the devotion of these heroes and rededi- 
cate our lives to the preservation of our 
Nation. May we keep it strong militarily, 
educationally, morally, and spiritually. 

Just as on May 24, 1861, our Nation today 
faces a great crisis. We are threatened as 
never before in our history since the time of 
Valley Forge. We are a united people today, 
but we face a ruthless, determined, and 
united enemy. These enemies, ‘ike Genghis 
Khan of old, are sweeping without con- 
science out of the Eurasian Continent aiming 
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a death blow at our freedoms. This bloody 


enemy has gained at every turn. By open 
conquest, by subversion, and by infiltra- 
tion he marches on to victory after victory. 
This enemy has won at every summit con- 
ference meeting. He enters a conference 
with a deliberate, calculated intention to lie 
and deceive. This atheist enemy has made 
fantastic and unbelievable gains in Asia, the 
Middle East, the Near East, Central Europe, 
Africa, Cuba, and Latin America. The United 
States is literally under the Communist gun 
today. Our only foreign policy has been the 
spending of money, appeasement, compro- 
mise, and retreat. We are today in a posi- 
tion where we can retreat no further 
without surrendering our sovereignty and 
liquidating the hard-won freedoms of our 
people. We can no longer trust the American 
dollar to purchase and preserve our American 
freedom. We can no longer depend on sum- 
mit conferences, broken promises, and com- 
promise of principle. We must, as a nation, 
now face reality. We should declare a na- 
tional emergency, mobilize our total re- 
sources, and assume the offensive. The 
threat of Communist aggression in Cuba can 
no longer be tolerated. This threat must be 
eliminated by the Armed Forces of the 
United States if necessary. The hour is late, 
the situation critical. We must, enforce the 
Monroe Doctrine now or we will lose all of 
South and Central America. With the loss 
of South and Central America, the Com- 
munist pincer movement aimed at the heart 
of the United States will be complete. 

Already Communist missiles and bombers 
are poised in Siberia ready to strike over 
the North Pole. With our southern flank 
exposed and under Communist domination, 
we could no longer maintain our position 
as a world power. Our Government must 
take the lead in fanning the fires of patriot- 
ism. We must rekindle the spirit of liberty. 
The valor and patriotism displayed by both 
sides in the 1860’s are needed in the 1960's. 
Our freedom depends on the united effort of 
every American citizen. It will take courage, 
self-sacrifice, loyalty, and devotion to duty. 

Around this monument which stands be- 
tween the North and the South, we might 
direct our attention to the great domestic 
problem which threatens to divide our Na- 
tion as we face the common enemy. We 
cannot defeat communism and totalitar- 
ianism by adopting totalitarianism. In the 
hame of fighting communism, the Federal 
Government is using some of its techniques 
and some of its arbitrary, blatant powers. 
Our Nation today is still a union of states, a 
union of communities, a union of local gov- 
ernments, and a unit of individuals—each 
State and individual maintaining independ- 
ent characteristics while bearing allegiance 
and loyalty to the whole. If we are to sur- 
vive as a nation, the Federal Government 
today must respect individual rights, States 
rights, and long-established community cus- 
toms and traditions. 

The South of today is tolerant. The South 
of today is making fantastic progress in the 
field of equal rights and human under- 
standing. The South is not making any ef- 
fort to impose its traditions and customs and 
local statutes on other sections of the 
United States. The South is sponsoring no 
invasion of other areas of our land. The 
South respects the right of every community 
to govern at the local level. The grandsons 
and granddaughters of the men who wore 
the blue and gray in the 1860’s are not en- 
gaged in agitation and destruction of our 
country today. Their love for this Nation, 
its Constitution, our individual privileges, 
and obligations were cemented in that flery 
crucible a hundred years ago. This is the 
time for tolerance, unity, love, and under- 
standing while we face the greatest danger 
in the history of Western civilization. Those 
who would invade the privacy of our time- 
honored, sacred institutions and travel many 
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miles to disobey local and State laws are 
aiding the enemies of our great country. 
The agitators who leave their local duties 
to embark on a program of nationwide un- 
rest and discord are compounding our prob- 
lems during these critical days. Those who 
seek to make the United States conform to 
one pattern of pseudoliberal fascism are 
paving the way for a dictatorship and totali- 
tarianism. Our Republic is a young Repub- 
lic. It is still on trial before the eyes of the 
world. We must not turn our destiny over 
to the bigots, agitators, and pressure groups 
boring from within to advance their own 
selfish ends. Now is the time for all Ameri- 
cans—East, South, North, and West—to place 
the welfare of our country ahead of personal 
consideration. Now is the time for all or- 
ganizations, races, and creeds to rededicate 
themselves first to the preservation of our 
Nation. Individual freedom, free local gov- 
ernment, and the rights of our States can 
survive in the space age through a rededi- 
cation of our allegiance to the faith of the 
Founding Fathers. 

On this sacred ground as we commemo- 
rate the glorious deeds of our past may we 
rededicate and consecrate our lives forever 
to the freedom and independence of our 
beloved country. May we say with the late 
Senator Benjamin Hill of Georgia when he 
said: “He who saves his country saves all 
things, and all things saved will bless him. 
He who lets his country die lets all things 
die, and all things dying curse him.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I include Senator 
Barry GOLDWATER’s letter to the Wash- 
ington Post—Sunday May 28, 1961— 
included in the Recorp. Senator GoLp- 
WATER answers in a clear and concise 
manner charges made against him by the 
same publication. 

The article follows: 

ICONOCLAST 


Speaking of “sleazy smears as silly as they 
are unfair,” reference is made herewith to 
your editorial of May 20. 

Your writer objected to my statement that 
“it is long past time that we satisfy the 
American mind about the State Department 
in view of the number of recent fiascoes.”’ 
And, of course, in doing so he conveniently 
neglected the preface I made to that state- 
ment wherein I specifically said that “I am 
not implying that there are Communists in 
the State Department.” 

It might have helped if the Washington 
Post had had a reporter present when I made 
my remarks to the Arlington Young Repub- 
licans—a reporter competent enough to take 
down an entire statement rather than lifting 
a quote out of context—but I doubt it. Had 
my entire statement been reported, you 
would not have been able to infer that I was 
attacking the patriotism of State Department 
personnel, which I certainly was not. 

I was intrigued with the Post’s reference 
to “The misjudgments in the executive 
agencies which have resulted in such serious 
reverses in the United States of late.” What 
are we supposed to do about these “misjudg- 
ments?” Do we ignore them merely because 
a Senator named McCarthy once attacked the 
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State Department in a manner which the 
Post will never forgive? 

I am interested in knowing just what it 
would take for the Post to editorially sanc- 
tion an investigation into how we have been 
mishandling our international affairs? Do 
we have to wait until Khrushchev takes over 
all of Latin America, all of southeast Asia, 
all of the Middle East? Or do we have to 
wait until international communism engulfs 
the United States and the Washington Post 
is reduced to the last editorial it will ever 
write under the constitutional freedom 
guaranteed to the American press? 

Does the Post mean to infer that because 
the State Department is patriotic, it is also 
infallible; that because it is not ruled by 
Communist influences, that it should not 
be investigated? 

For some reason which I am at a loss to 
fathem, the Post is unduly sensitive on the 
subject of possible investigation of the State 
Department. I haven’t found it equally as 
touchy about other departments that have 
come under attack, such as the CIA or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Why? 

It is academic to point out that you are 
out of step with the American people, who 
are demanding in a loud voice that our dis- 
astrous foreign policy be investigated from 
top to bottom. If your editorial writers 
would step out of their ivory white towers 
and get out of Washington for a time, I 
suggest they would find out that the people 
are sick to death of a steady diet of fiascoes 
which began at Yalta and paced the loss of 
Poland, China, and other important areas 
of the world—fiascoes which reduced victory 
to defeat in Korea, allowed Nasser to rise in 
the Middle East, made a mess of things in 
Laos, excused the rise of Castro’s Communist 
regime on our doorstep and botched the 
Cuban invasion attempt. 

No amount of Post editorializing to the 
effect that the State Department’s role in 
these disasters was patriotically motivated 
will wipe them out or excuse them in the 
minds of the American people. The role of 
the State Department has been, at the very 
best, sophomoric and naive at the most 
critical time in our history. It deserves to 
be looked into thoroughly and competently. 

Barry GOLDWATER, 
Senator from Arizona, 
WASHINGTON. 





Birthday Greetings to President Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of President Kennedy’s 44th 
birthday, I am happy to join with mil- 
lions of well-wishers in this country and 
abroad to extend felicitations and warm- 
est greetings to our Chief Executive. 
With it go my sincerest wishes that the 
year ahead may prove to be a year of 
great achievement for him and for our 
Nation. 

It is said that every period of crisis 
in the Nation’s history brings forth its 
men of great vision and ability. We are 
fortunate indeed to have a man of the 
vision and stature of President Kennedy 
to lead our people at this crucial period 
in human affairs. I feel certain that 
under his leadership and guidance we 
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can look forward to the future with 
courage and determination that our na- 
tional goals will be achieved. 

On the eve of his departure for Europe, 

where he is to meet with the great 
French statesman General de Gaulle, 
with Soviet Premier Khrushchev and 
others, we wish him godspeed and suc- 
cess in his endeavors in behalf of world 
peace. Together with these wishes, go 
our assurances that the American peo- 
ple are united behind him and fully sup- 
port him in these efforts. Millions in 
this country will be praying for his suc- 
cess. 
It is perhaps coincidental, but never- 
theless momentous, that this mission to 
Europe should begin on his 44th birth- 
day. Not many men in all of history, in 
all nations, have reached the pinnacle 
of leadership of a great nation at the 
age of 44. President Kennedy has 
emerged on the world scene as the leader 
of the greatest and the most powerful 
nation of all times at this relatively 
young age, and that is due to his great 
leadership, his ability, his understanding 
of world problems, and his unceasing de- 
sire to make this world a safer and a 
happier place for all mankind. 

May the good Lord bless him and his 
family with many years of good health. 
May we be privileged to benefit of his 
able leadership and wise counsel in the 
years ahead, and may he succeed in 
leading our Nation from strength to 
strength. Let us hope that America, un- 
der President Kennedy, and the whole 
world, will truly enjoy genuine peace 
and cooperation for the welfare of all 
of humanity. 





The Alabama Incidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
cidents which recently took place in the 
State of Alabama painfully reminded all 
of us of the vast distance we have yet to 
travel in quest of our goal of freedom 
under law. The howl of the mob in 
Montgomery has echoed in the homes 
and schools and workplaces of millions 
who hold liberty and justice dear. And 
the sound came as a strange, alien noise 
to minds who have long believed that we, 
in America, had achieved our lofty goal. 
I hope the millions who heard will never 
again drug themselves into complacency 
with the comforting but wholly wrong 
thought that “it can’t happen here.” It 
has happened here. It matters little if it 
was only for 1 hour, 2 hours, a day, or a 
night; terror walked a section of our 
country with the arrogance of a booted 
S.S. trooper. Innocent people—citizens 
of the United States--were beaten, 
punished almost to their deaths while 
local authority stood by and did nothing. 
They were not even offered the protec- 
tion given a criminal when he is arrested. 
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I speak not as a Representative from 
Connecticut, but as an American. I love 
this land and I love its people—North 
and South. But I am aware that, in the 
past, Americans who express concern 
with events in the South are attacked as 
interlopers lacking in understanding—as 
if they were not Americans but alien 
subverters of our Republic. Therefore, 
let the people of Alabama describe what 
happened. The following words are 
from an editorial of the Birmingham 
News as reprinted in the Washington 
Post of May 20: 


The city of Birmingham is normally a 
peaceful, orderly place in which people are 
safe. Harrison Salisbury of the New York 
Times last year came to Birmingham and 
wrote two articles about us which said, in 
substance, that fear and hatred stalked our 
streets. 

The Birmingham News and others prompt- 
ly challenged this assertion. The News 
knows Birmingham people, as others know 
them, and they didn’t fit this definition. 
But yesterday, Sunday, May 14, was a day 
which ought to be burned into Birming- 
ham’s conscience. 

Fear and hatred did stalk Birmingham’s 
streets yesterday. 

Fear and hatred stalked the sidewalks 
around the Greyhound bus terminal di- 
rectly across the street from Birmingham’s 
city hall. Fear and hatred rode around in 
a dozen or more automobiles loaded with 
men, some of whom may have been from 
Birmingham, others of whom positively were 
from other counties. License plates gave 
them away. 

In the whole general area of the city hall 
and the Greyhound bus terminal especially, 
police cars roved, in some numbers. Uni- 
formed men were visible. Something was up. 
What was up was the advance on Birming- 
ham of a group of Negroes and some whites 
who gave themselves the title “freedom 
riders.” 

But yesterday hoodlums took over a sec- 
tion of Birmingham. They clustered in 
small groups, they drove around in cars, 
they all but swaggered. They were not 
afraid, they were sure of themselves, they 
knew about the freedom riders and the buses 
they were supposed to come in on, and they 
had the place staked out—both the Grey- 
hound bus terminal and, a bit more than 
two blocks away, the Trailways bus terminal. 

Others knew this situation existed. Com- 
missioner Eugene Connor apparently knew 
it. He was on duty at city hall. There 
were squad cars operating in the area—an 
area of several square blocks embracing the 
city hall, the Greyhound and Trailways ter- 
minals. 

At the Trailways terminal yesterday after- 
noon, with the condition above prevailing, a 
bus pulled in and all but in an instant a 
Negro was being beaten, his trousers almost 
torn off, a white man being beaten by a 
hoodlum who repeatedly smashed his face 
with his fist, and a Birmingham Post-Herald 
photographer was being pummeled by a 
group of white men, one of whom had a 
heavy instrument in a brown paper bag. 

But this wasn’t all. The police were not 
visibly on hand when the Trailways ter- 
minal beatings took place. The police were 
not on hand when the radio-TV man was 
attacked. And the city hall, with police 
presumably on the alert, was some two blocks 
away. 

The Birmingham police department under 
Mr. Connor did not do what could have been 
done Sunday. The Birmingham News 
charges that the very men who did these 
beatings, who smashed to the concrete and 
kicked and battered a Post-Herald photog- 
rapher, who ripped film from two cameras of 
the News, who in broad daylight bashed in 
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two windows of a radio-TV news station 
wagon, up to an hour or more later were 
plainly visible, still carrying on their vicious 
patrol in the whole area and particularly in 
the Greyhound bus terminal area. 

Yesterday afternoon fear and hatred were 
on Birmingham streets. The precise location 
of such condition was on 19th Street between 
the Trailways terminal at Fourth Avenue 
and the Greyhound terminal at Seventh 
Avenue. The people, and their police, per- 
mitted that fear and hate to ride our streets. 

It was a rotten day for Birmingham and 
Alabama. 


The News’ condemnation of police in- 
action in Birmingham had little effect 
against the organized indifference of the 
Alabama government officials. The 
hoodlums struck again in Montgomery, 
the capital of the State, and law and or- 
der was again prostituted. A nation was 
shocked; national prestige was shamed; 
and the President was forced to do what 
Alabama authority would not do—re- 
store peace, order, and justice under our 
laws. It is ironic that the very people 
who speak the strongest for the States 
right to govern are the first to shun the 
responsibilities that go with the right. 

The Birmingham Post-Herald com- 
mented: 

The police in both cities (Birmingham 
and Montgomery) could have prevented the 
rioting or quelled it before it got out of 
hand. Their failure to be on the job, in 
uniform and in force, gave open invitation 
to the mob to take over. * * * Such failure 
(at Montgomery) left the President no 
choice but to dispatch Federal marshals to 
prevent further violence. * * * Let us not 
yield to the temptation to say “they got 
what was coming to them” and then mini- 
mize in our own minds the seriousness of the 
situation. 


And the Birmingham News, the Cas- 
sandra who had warned of the coming 
storm, said: 

We, the people, asked for it. * * * As we 
wail in our anguish let us not forget it. 
We, the people, let the Governor of the 
great State of Alabama, John Patterson, 
talk for months in a manner that could 
easily say to the violent, the intemperate 
* * * that they were free to do as they 
pleased when it came to the hatred inte- 
grationists. We, the people, have let gangs 
of vicious men ride this State now for 
months. They (the marshals) are coming 
because we did not do our duty to ourselves 
and our proud State. 


I am from the State of Connecticut, 
and I am also an American; and, though 
the News speaks of events in Alabama, I 
believe the term “we, the people” can 
also refer to ‘‘we, the people of America.” 
For we, of the North and West, shared 
the slumber of the Alabama citizens. For 
too long we have, all of us, laid aside our 
efforts to “form a more perfect union, 
establish justice.” 

A year ago, Walter Lippmann wrote: 

The critical weakness of our society is that 
for the time being our people do not have 
great purposes which they are united in 
wanting to achieve. The public mood of the 
country is defensive, to hold on and to con- 
serve, not to push forward and to create. We 
talk about ourselves as if we were a com- 
pleted society, one which has achieved its 
purposes and has no further great business to 
transact. 


I hope the alarm sounded by the riots 
in Alabama has aroused the entire Na- 
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tion to resume the unfinished task of 

ecting our democracy. We have 
great things yet todo. We have schools 
to build, slums to clear, diseases to con- 
quer, an enemy to resist, a universe to 
explore, and we cannot do these things 
working apart. These are giant and 
noble tasks and to accomplish them re- 
quires the strength of body and mind of 
all our people. And the talents and abili- 
ties of no one should be refused because 
of the color of his skin or the credo of his 
choice. We must, again, set out to prove 
to the world that brotherhood is not so 
wild a dream as those who profit by post- 
poning it would have us believe. 

We of the North and West do not 
judge the South. We need the help of 
the South to pursue our national goals. 
Therefore, we offer our arm to law- 
abiding citizens in the South who wish to 
join us in this great adventure, and we 
do fervently pray that such an offer will 
be accepted soon and by a multitude. 

The voice of reason in the South is a 
quiet voice and perhaps we in other areas 
find it difficult to hear over the din of 
the mobs. But, the supporters of law 
and order and decency in the South 
should take note of the thunder out of 
Birmingham and speak up with a louder 
voice if they want us to hear and under- 
stand. 

Ralph McGill, former editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, when analyzing the 
school desegregation problem, found that 
a very large part of the current difficulty 
is due to the failure of southern political 
leadership to prepare its constituency 
for the changes that were coming. For- 
mer Governor McKeldin, of Maryland, 
noted Mr. McGill’s remarks and com- 
mented that: 

Political leadership includes more than 
men in office and candidates for office, 
avowed and unavowed. Political leadership 
includes all persons with an appreciable in- 
fluence on public opinion. Many of the most 
effective are not party leaders at all, but 
commercial and industrial leaders, educators, 
and professional men, especially the clergy. 


We in the North are concerned; we are 
worried for the welfare of our Nation and 
all of its people. We strain our hearing 
for the voice of reason in the South. We 
look for the men of whom Governor Mc- 
Keldin and Mr. McGill speak to exercise 
leadership, to help the southern people 
meet their future; we look for the men 
who will answer the racists, the terror- 
ists, and the political know-nothings who 
lend legitimacy to violence and defenses 
for the mob. 

We of the North are waiting for the 
words of responsible commercial and 
industrial leaders, the trade-union offi- 
cials, the educators, the clergy in Ala- 
bama. The voice of responsibility, of 
progress must be louder in the future 
than it was in the past if it is to be heard 
above the raucous din encouraged by men 
like Governor Patterson. 

The southern people are being cheated 
of their right to join with the rest of this 
Nation and progress. Why are so many 
spokesmen for the South allowed to de- 
ceive the southern people; why do they 
tell them that the law can be evaded, 
that the Constitution is a nullity; why 
do they tell them the will of the majority 
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of the American people, as expressed 
through their National Government, can 
be ignored when it cannot be? Why do 
they preach respect for their own per- 
sonal views of the law rather than for 
the established law itself? And when 
will new leaders arise to tell the southern 
people the truth and prepare them for 
the changes that are coming? 

Just last year one of our distinguished 
former colleagues, a man whose friend- 
ship I value, Representative Erwin 
Mitchell, of Georgia, addressed the 
Seventh District Democratic Executive 
Committee in Rome, Ga., and he called 
upon the committee to join with other 
sections of our Nation in progressing to- 
ward greater material and spiritual 
wealth. 

T am afraid— 


The Congressman said— 


that by and large our leadership has been 
guilty of too much tradition and not enough 
vision. This is the age of rockets and nu- 
clear power. * * * We must come of age 
politically. We must elect men to office who 
have a full consciousness of America’s great 
reservoir of progress that is waiting to be 
tapped. While we should continue to treas- 
ure the past and gain experience from it, 
we should no longer live in it. We must have 
leaders that are living in the present and 
looking to the tomorrow. 


Last year, too, Mayor William B. 
Hartsfield, of Atlanta, Ga., speaking at 
Notre Dame about the problems of school 
desegregation, said: 

Our chief trouble is that the best element 
of our State, and, indeed, of the South, has 
been largely silent, while the demagogs have 
been making political hay for many years. 
Therefore, we have thousands of our people 
who have been impressed by these demagogic 
arguments and their thinking must be 
changed. * * * They think that if they will 
just hold out and continue fighting, that in 
some way they are going to be successful in 
defying the highest Court in the land. 


These times are crucial times for our 
Republic. Our way of government is 
being put to the extreme test by totali- 
tarian governments throughout the 
world. We cannot tolerate the luxury 
of demagogs preaching nullification in 
our midst. We in the North and West 
are concerned, and we search, with anx- 
iety, for the men of the South who will 
lead her people back into the main- 
stream of American life. 

The words of a great Representative 
from the South, spoken in this very 
Chamber in 1874, should echo here again 
today. 

It is time— 


Said Lucius Lamar, of Mississippi— 


for a public man to try to serve the South, 
and not to subserve her irritated feelings. 


When such a public man stands up and 
urges the southern people to rise out of 
their enslavement to blind prejudice and 
progress together with us toward the 
bright tomorrows charted by the fore- 
fathers of our Nation; when southern 
men of vision work to break the chains 
that hold the South in bondage to the 
past, they will have the sympathetic ear 
of all the good people of Connecticut 
and the gratitude of a nation. 
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A Well-Deserved Tribute to Sam Nocella 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, it is 
always a pleasure to be able to rejoice 
with those persons who are successful in 
life and attain a high goal in their 
chosen fields. It is a greater pleasure, 
however, to be able to pay tribute to 
those who started at the lowest rung of 
the ladder and have succeeded in reach- 
ing the top. This is the case of Sam 
Nocella, a Baltimorean, who has been 
elected to the general executive board, 
the highest council of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

On May 20 it was my privilege to at- 
tend a testimonial dinner in his honor 
sponsored by the Baltimore regional 
joint board of that organization. On 
that occasion, many prominent civic and 
labor leaders were present. Among them 
were Tommy D’Alesandro, former mayor 
of Baltimore and now a member of the 
Federal Renegotiation Board; Rev. 
C. Lewis Robson, pastor of St. John’s 
Methodist Church, Jacob Potofsky, and 
Hyman Blumberg, general president and 
executive vice president, respectively, of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America; and Miss Angela Bambace and 
Miss Sarah Barron, two Baltimoreans 
who have done an exceptionally fine job 
in their respective organizations. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to insert excerpts 
from the address made on that occasion 
by Mr. Potofsky: 


I am glad to be here tonight and to see so 
many employers join us in paying tribute to 
Sam Nocella on the occasion of his election 
to the general executive board. It speaks 
well for our labor-management relations. 

On behalf of the general officers and mem- 
bers of the general executive board I am 
happy to congratulate and to welcome Sam 
Nocella to the highest council of the Amal- 
gamated—the general executive board. 

Sam served a long apprenticeship in our 
organization, beginning with Philadelphia 
where he hails from; then Easton, Pa., Red 
Bank, N.J., and finally Maryland, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania joint board—now merging 
with the Baltimore joint board. 

This merger is a natural one. Baltimore 
has an honored place in the history of the 
Amalgamated, not only because it produced 
Dorothy Bellanca and Hymie Blumberg, who 
have done so much to advance the growth 
and prestige of our union, but principally 
because of the historic battles that took 
place in this city in the beginning of our 
history. 

One of the most historic of these strikes 
took place at the very birth of the Amal- 
gamated in December 1914. A later struggle 
took place with the IWW which had joined 
hands with the old UGW. Those were bitter 
and bloody battles where the destiny of the 





was shaped. 

So the merger of the 46-year-old history- 
laden joint board of Baltimore with the com- 
paratively young joint board comprising the 
Greif and Schoeneman workers not only is 
natural but is most desirable. 

In Sam Nocella, who will now head the 
combined joint board, we have an able, dy- 
namic leader, experienced, dedicated to the 
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cause of the Amalgamated and the labor 
movement. 

Sam represents the younger generation 
that is steeped in the tradition and ideals 
of our organization but young enough to 
fight vigorously for the translation of our 
ideals and dreams into reality. He is com- 
munity minded. He is industry minded. 
He has learned to have a sense of respon- 
sibility and dedicated service to our mem- 
bership. 

Sam knows the trade. Under the tutelage 
of Hymie Blumberg these past few years Sam 
was an apt pupil. He is now well trained 
and able to assume the leadership of our vast 
membership in this area. 

I am glad to note that since the merger 
we have organized the workers of H. L. 
Hartz—a good beginning. I am confident 
that before long there will be a 100-percent 
unionization in this area of all who come 
under our jurisdiction. 

On this happy occasion I should like to 
take a few minutes to discuss with you not 
the past but the future, the challenge our 
Nation and the labor movement and the 
world is facing in the forthcoming sixties— 
automation, unemployment, a troubled world 
in a space age. Will we have the courage, 
the inner strength to face these challenges 
to our system, our way of life, and our 
security? 

To be able to face our problems abroad 
we must first make sure that our problems 
at home are handled properly. If we have 
unemployment and distressed areas at home, 
if we have discrimination and riots in Ala- 
bama, our world has so shrunk that there 
are immediate repercussions abroad. 

To do the job will require a strong gov- 
ernment with a heart. Fortunately, we now 
have positive national leadership. In Presi- 
dent Kennedy, whom our union helped to 
elect, we have a strong man at the helm 
of the ship of state. He has moved vigor- 
ously with Executive orders and congres- 
sional recommendations in his first few 
months in office to reverse the trend of re- 
cession. He moved on civil rights and 
equality of opportunity in hiring by estab- 
lishing a special committee presided over 
by the Vice President. 

Nothing rights itself by itself. Something 
needs to be done. The Government is the 
only agency which can do things in a big 
way. In these first few months the new ad- 
ministration has been moving in the right 
direction. 

One of our most serious problems is that 
of unemployment—chronic unemployment 
that comes from automation. The admin- 
istration recommended and Congress adopted 
a law to extend unemployment benefits be- 
yond 26 weeks. The President recommended 
and Congress passed distressed area legisla- 
tion providing $395 million for this purpose. 
The $1.25 minimum wage and extended cov- 
erage was passed. We in the Amalgamated 
have a special interest in minimum wage 
legislation because it will bring greater sta- 
bility to our industries. 

Still pending is legislation on aid to edu- 
cation, housing, and medical care for the 
aged through social security. 

We have to do something to provide jobs 
for the young people who will be joining 
the labor movement. This amounts to 13 
million jobs in the next 10 years. To provide 
jobs we must accelerate growth through 
public works, housing, school construction, 
new hospitals, roadbuilding. Growth is the 
only tangible answer. I have faith in the 
administration of President Kennedy and 
the men around him. I have faith in the 
future of our country and our system of 
government. 

We must be strong militarily, ready for 
‘any emergency that may come. But that is 
not all. We must not throw our weight 
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around but rather our abundance, not as 
charity but as self-help. It is the minds 
and hearts of the men and women we must 
reach both at home and abroad. 

We can reach them by being good neigh- 
bors, by understanding their problems and 
being as helpful and friendly as we can. 
That is the meaning and purpose of the 
Peace Corps the President has proposed. It 
is the 1961 point 4. 

In conclusion, once again congratulations 
to Sam Nocella. Best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the new merged joint board. In unity 
there is strength. 

Let us harmoniously work together for the 
good of our union, the progress of our coun- 
try, and the peace of the world. 


Mr. Speaker, I was also privileged to 
say a few words on this auspicious oc- 
casion, which I am inserting: 


Mr. Chairman; Reverend Robson; Tommy 
D’Alesandro; President Potofsky; Executive 
Vice President Blumberg; our esteemed guest 
of honor, Sam Nocella; officials of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, re- 
gional and local; other distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, when President Ken- 
nedy spoke before the Canadian Parliament 
several days ago, he began his address with 
these words: “I feel that I am truly among 
friends.” 

Because of my long and close association 
with the Amaigamated Clothing Workers, I 
respectfully borrow the President’s text and 
paraphrase just a bit and say: “I know that 
Iam truly among friends.” 

Tonight, all of us associated with the great 
cause of labor, rejoice that one who has de- 
voted practically his entire life’s work to 
the industry, and in the service of the union 
is being accorded this deserved recognition 
on the occasion of his election to the general 
executive board of the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America. 

Most of you are already familiar with Sam 
Nocella’s outstanding record of success, and 
noteworthy achievements, since his first as- 
sociation with the men’s apparel industry at 
the age of 9, when he served as an appren- 
tice to a tailor. In 1919, and during the 
succeeding years, Sam demonstrated that he 
had the ability, the character, the warmth, 
and the know-how that enabled him to 
climb the ladder of responsibility that 
brought him to higher offices, and to mem- 
bership on the general executive board for 
which we salute him tonight. 

Sam, as a Member of Congress, and per- 
sonally, I extend heartiest congratulations, 
and warmest greetings on this important 
occasion in your life. May God bless you 
and wife and guide you in the performance 
of the duties and responsibilities which are 
yours, for your actions will, directly and in- 
directly, affect the welfare and well-being 
of thousands of your coworkers, and their 
families, and the economy of our city, State, 
and Nation. 

To the members of the labor family pres- 
ent here tonight, I would like to report that 
I have given my wholehearted support to 
the President’s program which represents 
commendable, positive acts, on behalf of 
human and public needs, Those of us iden- 
tified with the Democratic Party, have al- 
ways fought for the protection of workers, 
and the improvement of their working and 
living conditions. The present administra- 
tion is not unmindful of this responsibility. 

All that we ask, is that we continue to be 
entrusted to recognize the human rights of 
the worker, his essential economic value and 
his struggle to share in the prosperity which 
could not exist without him. We solemnly 
pledge our efforts toward the fulfillment of 
this obligation. 

On the subject of world affairs, all of us 
are aware that we are living during times 
when there is international tension chal- 
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lenging us at every front. Great decisions 
must be made, and we must keep ever alert 
to the dangers which would destroy our way 
of life. 

As each day seems to bring crisis upon 
crisis, let us keep united, and strong in sup- 
port of our President, and those charged 
with the responsibility of guiding the affairs 
and destiny of our Nation. 

If sacrifices are required, and they will 
be required, let us make them willingly. I 
am sure labor will not be found wanting in 
this regard. 

We must translate to reality, the precepts 
President Kennedy included in his inaugural 
address when he said: 

“And so, my fellow Americans, ask not 
what your country can do for you—ask what 
you can do for your country” and “Let us 
go forth to lead the land we love, asking His 
blessing, and His help, but knowing that here 
on earth, God’s work must truly be our own.” 

Our country’s cause is labor’s cause; and 
we tell the world that we are dedicated to the 
cause of seeing that the dignity of man and 
his basic rights are inviolable. 

In conclusion, I thank you for affording 
me the opportunity and pleasure of joining 
with you in this tribute to Sam Nocella, and 
I express the hope that the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America will enjoy many 
more years of continued success. 





Unity Among Postal Clerk Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the problems of public employees have 
commanded very special attention from 
me ever since my tenure of office as 
mayor of my home city in Omaha. Just 
as now in my assignment to the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, I have a constant and primary con- 
cern for the problems of Federal em- 
ployees, so too during my terms as mayor 
of Omaha I was deeply interested in 
the problems of the employees of the 
city of Omaha. As a result of long as- 
sociations and strong friendships, I am 
delighted by a movement which must re- 
sult in greater amity and concord among 
organizations speaking for post office 
clerks. 

The National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, the United National Association 
of Post Office Craftsmen, and the United 
Postal Workers have already combined 
to form the United Federation of Post 
Office Clerks. The National Postal 
Transport Association is ready to join 
the combined movement and will do so 
provided that the membership of the 
National Postal Transport Association 
gives its consent in a referendum ballot 
which is to be counted on June 30, 1961. 

When the National Postal Transport 
Association joins the combined group, 
the name will become the United Fed- 
eration of Postal Clerks and the change 
will commemorate the marriage of two 
great organizations both of which hold 
charters in the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 
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The benefits of the amalgamation will 
be apparent immediately to all postal 
clerks and in a little while other postal 
and Federal employees and even Mem- 
bers of Congress will see the improve- 
ments resulting from the change. 

The amalgamation in no way consti- 
tutes an infringement upon or a hazard 
to congressional relations. All of us here 
in the Congress of the United States 
have had very wholesome relations with 
President E. C. Hallbeck of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks who will 
head the combined union. We remem- 
ber him best as legislative director of his 
union in the days before he rose to the 
presidency. Now we are familiar with 
John O’Connor who has succeeded Mr. 
Hallbeck as legislative director of the 
combined organization. Mr. Hallbeck 
and I have had especially warm relations 
in view of the fact that a brother of Mr. 
Halibeck is a resident of the city of 
Omaha. Similarly, we are familiar with 
Mr. Joseph Thomas who was president 
of the United National Association of 
Post Office Craftsmen and who now as- 
sumes the position of director of organi- 
zation in the combined organization. 

I personally am most intimately fa- 
miliar with Paul A. Nagle, who is presi- 
dent of the National Postal Transport 
Association and who is slated to become 
the administrative vice president of the 
combined union. 

I got to know Paul Nagle before I be- 
came a member of the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. In fact, 
even before having left Omaha to come 
to Washington to take my congressional 
seat, I talked with Mr. Adolph Dudycha 
who was then president of the Omaha 
branch of the National Postal Transport 
Association and Mr. Clinton Gross who 
is the associate national vice president 
of the National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation for the area which includes 
Omaha. These gentlemen have been 
truly gentlemanly all the time under 
every circumstance. 

There have been times when I found 
it necessary to challenge the postal ad- 
ministration of my own Republican 
Party during the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration. On July 2, 1960, the House of 
Representatives passed H.R. 12595, a bill 
bearing my name, which directed the 
Postmaster General to cease and desist 
from his experiment in transporting or- 
dinary first-class mail by air. The mem- 
bership of the National Postal Transport 
Association comprises the group of 
postal employees which would be most 
adversely affected by any expansion of 
the so-called airlift. The present ad- 
ministration has said that no expansion 
is planned and that there may be a re- 
grouping of segments currently in opera- 
tion. My own position has remained 
the same. I can still see no congres- 
sional authorization for the operation, 
and I feel that the atmosphere should 
be cleared by congressional action of one 
type or another. 

In my considered judgment the amal- 
gamation of the postal employee organ- 
izations into one group will insure far 
greater job protection than would other- 
wise be available to the postal employees 
who perform service in the railway post 
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office trains and in highway post office 
vehicles. 

There have been other situations in 
which I have found it necessary to sup- 
port the policy of the previous adminis- 
tration and to differ with Mr. Nagle and 
his group. Whether in difference or in 
agreement, we have always had the most 
wholesome relations and I know that 
postal employees everywhere will prosper 
if as a result of the amalgamation, this 
man is given a deeper and broader voice 
with which to plead for the welfare of 
the people for whom he is spokesman. 

Another group of people will benefit 
by the combination of the postal clerks’ 
organizations, even though they are no 
longer in Federal service. I am referring 
to the great body of retired civil servants. 
Mr. Nagle’s group includes a substantial 
percentage of retired people and no one 
works more ardently on legislation af- 
fecting retirees than does Mr. Nagle. 
Consequently it can be said very directly 
that retirees that are not directly in- 
volved by the merger will nevertheless 
reap a harvest of benefits enabling their 
leaders to speak with more resonant 
voices. 

We are on the threshold of a new and 
exciting chapter of postal employee re- 
lations. I am grateful for the opportu- 
nity to be so close an observer of the 
changes which are underway and which 
constitute a definite force for good. 





Washington Report 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
May 27, 1961: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce Acer, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
May 27, 1961. 

The Cuban situation is getting worse by 
the hour. We now know the invasion at- 
tempt we denied planning was U.S. directed 
and failed because of our last minute with- 
drawal of promised air support. “At least 
five departments or agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment were in on the venture into Cuba, 
including the White House. Stories delib- 
erately fed out to center blame on the U.S. 
Joint Chiefs of Staff were an effort to clear 
skirts in other directions. Military chiefs 
then were ordered not to talk.”"—U.S. News 
& World Report, May 29. 

Earlier the President, and Adlai Stevenson 
in the United Nations, had denied U.S. par- 
ticipation in Cuban invasion plans. Then 
the President assured the world that we 
would free Cuba from communism. Al- 
though he is being counseled simultaneously 
to appease the Communists and to get tough, 
the President thus far has gone no further 
than to talk tough. Many in Washington, 
including me, still shocked at the thought 
of even contemplating acquiescence to Cas- 
tro’s blackmail effort to trade human beings 
for freedom, were ed to learn that 
the Reuther-Roosevelt-Eisenhower commit- 
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tee was originated by President Kennedy. 
This clearly violates the law, the Logan Act, 
even as it violates basic morality. Further, 
our own partial trade embargo prohibits our 
shipping tractors or bulldozers. The implied 
admission of weakness on our part by such 
action will multiply the danger far beyond 
the lives of these prisoners. Indeed, the cost 
in lives later to free Cuba from communism 
may outnumber many times the .zumber of 
prisoners now involved. 

With world crises erupting so rapidly, our 
lack of clear foreign policy is bewildering 
and presents contradictions. The Vice Presi- 
dent learned on his trip that Asian nations 
are unsure of the United States. Either the 
United States must take a firm stand or 
these nations will head toward communism. 
Even as President Kennedy says, “The United 
States is prepared to make any sacrifice or 
risk any danger necessary to block the spread 
of communism,” we failed to support those 
fighting to free Cuba and indicated that 
we are not willing to make any sacrifice or 
risk any danger to block the spread of com- 
munism only 90 miles from our coast. At 
the same time we take a licking at Geneva 
when our allies won’t support us. Then 
President Kennedy, contrary to all state- 
ments during the campaign and up to the 
present, indicates he will meet with Khru- 
shchev, regardless of any precedent or de- 
velopment to cause reason for hope. On the 
contrary, every development shows that 
Khrushchev is fomenting trouble through- 
out the world. The deck is stacked against 
the President. Talk and debate doesn’t 
work with Khrushchev who uses dishonesty 
and lies as his tools to beguile and fool. 
We desperately need some firm action—a 
blockade of Cuba would be a good start. 
Then we should draw a line with Russia 
and move in our Navy and military weap- 
ons ready to back up the tough talk. Firm 
action alone now can save us from world 
war III. Our present policy of drift and in- 
decision is toward national suicide. 

The freedom riders and the resulting riots 
should teach us some lessons: (1) When lo- 
cal law enforcement fails the Federal Gov- 
ernment moves in; (2) Federal Government 
can always unilaterally take the law into its 
own hands; (3) those looking for trouble will 
find it. Intemperate do-gooders can hurt 
the cause of integration. 

Walter Heller, President Kennedy’s top 
economic adviser, may be pushing us back- 
ward to the inflationary practices of Federal 
intervention in our economy as practiced 
by the Truman administration. Accord- 
ing to MHeller, because of the allegedly 
slow rate of economic growth from 1953 
through 1960, the United States faces a per- 
sistent economic slack. It follows that 
Government spending and other measures 
must take up that slack for the Nation to 
realize its potential growth. Taking a closer 
look at the statistical underpinnings of this 
theory, we find the Government’s part of 
the gross national product from 1947-53 
(which included the Korean war) went from 
$54.6 billion to $102 billion. Interestingly 
enough, the gross private domestic invest- 
ment category of the gross national product 
went up from $50 billion in 1947 to over 
As for personal con- 
sumption. expenditures, they rose more in 
the 1953-59 period than in the 1947-53 era. 
We had at least three times as much infia- 
tion from 1947 to 1953, so that actual growth 
was that much larger in the 1953-59 period. 
A return to the Truman inflationary period 
is what we are being offered. This same for- 
mula was offered Germany by some of these 
same economists, but the advice was spurned 
and West Germany has prospered beyond all 
expectations. Our real choice is between 
growth based on private en- 
terprise and risk capital or vast, inflation- 
ary Government expansion with no firm 
foundation. 
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In the tax hearings before my Ways and 
Means Committee, I was able to strike a 
blow for the elimination of double taxa- 
tion of corporations by suggesting that now 
is the time to stop taxing corporate income 
that is distributed to stockholders. The 
stockholders can be taxed upon their re- 
ceipts. Retained earnings of both corpora- 
tions and cooperatives could be taxed should 
distribution not be made to the stockholders 
or shareholders. 





Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join in support of the resolu- 
tion to establish a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations, which is being 
sponsored by our distinguished colleague 
from Pennsylvania, the Honorable 
DaniEt J. Fuoop. The resolution is now 
pending before the House Rules Commit- 
tee, which held hearings on it recently. 
I trust the committee will act speedily 
and favorably on the measure. 

I believe that it is in our national in- 
terest to provide every possible help and 
moral encouragement to the captive na- 
tions in their struggle to regain their 
national freedom, independence, and hu- 
man dignity. We must give heart to 
these enslaved peoples by showing that 
they have not been forgotten during this 
black period in world affairs when they 
are enduring great mental and physical 
suffering. We must also provide all 
possible hope to them for their future 
survival, as nations and as individuals, 
so that they can reestablish and re- 
habilitate their national life and culture. 

The peoples of the captive nations are 
today silenced peoples, unable to speak 
their minds, unable to practice their re- 
ligious beliefs, and unable to live as free 
human beings. Their indomitable will 
for freedom, however, has not been 
crushed. They may be silent and grim 
today, but they are waiting patiently and 
hopefully for tomorrow. This patience 
and hope must be kept alive under all 
circumstances. To give up hope, to lose 
courage, means to lose everything. 

The captive nations constitute a great 
symbol of mankind’s struggle against its 
most ruthless enemy, international com- 
munism, which is seeking to subjugate 
and enslave all of humanity. By en- 
couraging and aiding the captive na- 
tions to continue their gallant struggle 
in the face of the most difficult odds, we 
are maintaining and building up a great 
reservoir of dissatisfaction and resent- 
ment within the iron curtain countries 
which may some day be of invaluable 
help to the free world. The creation of 
a committee as advocated in House Res- 
olution 211 would render great assistance 
to the captive nations and would serve 
as a powerful weapon in our hands 
against communism. 
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Needed: Greater U.S. Voluntary Mobili- 


zation Against Communism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the free 
world, if it is to defeat communism’s 
efforts to conquer the world, needs to 
more effectively mobilize its manpower 
and resources. 

As a leader of the free world, we have 
a special responsibility and challenge. 
Uncle Sam, of course, plays the major 
role in designing and executing policies 
to meet the Red threat to security and 
progress. 

However, I believe that a large major- 
ity of our citizens stand ready and willing 
to extend more time, energy, and re- 
sources to supporting the efforts of our 
Nation. 

Yesterday, I was privileged to make 
some suggestions as to how this can be 
done more effectively in a radio address 
over radio station WGN, Chicago. I 
ask unanimous consent to have the ex- 
cerpts from this address printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Day by day, history is being written. The 
tireless hand will record how well—or how 
poorly—we shape the events of our time and 
meet the challenges. 

The times require that we mobilize ade- 
quately and swiftly the resources of the free 
world. 

In this  space-missile-jet-nuclear age, 
however, we need a Paul Revere: to gallop 
through the towns and countrysides of the 
free world; to awaken the people with the 
warning cry: “The Reds are Coming.” How? 
By land and sea and air. By day and by 
night. Through every inroad and opening 
in the frontier outposts of the free world. 

Despite long years of threats—and vast 
expansion of the Communist empire—are we 
really yet awake to the challenge? No. For 
too many Americans, communism is a thing 
to fight from the armchair, hurling epithets 
from the launching pad of the lower jaw. 

Look around us. Who do we—you and I— 
know that is really doing anything about 
the threat of communism? Who is tighten- 
ing his belt; working on ideas to combat this 
evil; dedicating more of his resources to the 
perpetuating of freedom and the spread of 
its ideas and ideals? 

How many can you find? Yes, a few—but 
far too few. 

How, then, can we—we, as patriotic Ameri- 
cans—do something about this grave threat 
to our security and progress? 

By the following ways: 

First, we must discard the idea that 
Uncle Sam, alone, can carry the fight against 
the Reds. 

Then, we must mobilize our resources—in- 
dividually and collectively—to throw the 
necessary brainpower, manpower, and re- 
sources into the battle against the Commu- 
nists. Historically, one of the _ great 
strengths of America is the voluntary will 
to fight, sacrifice, and work to build a good 
life under a free flag, and to protect our 
country from its enemies. 

Second, our civic, veteran, social, cultural, 
and, yes, religious and other organizations 
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can—and should—reexamine the potential 
ways in which they might serve our national 
cause more effectively. 

Third, we need to more greatly utilize the 
know-how and technology of free enter- 
prise—for selling the ideas and ideals of 
freedom. This includes more effective utili- 
zation of U.S. firms operating overseas as 
built-in Voices of America. 

Fourth, labor, also—sharing a common 
bond with workers around the globe—pos- 
sesses an unparalleled opportunity to dem- 
onstrate how workers benefit under a free 
system; and how free collective bargaining 
can serve not only the worker but strengthen 
@ nation. 

Fifth, the creative minds—artists, writers, 
poets, musicians, dramatists—have a great 
opportunity to portray the spirit of a free 
people in their dedicated relentless effort to 
create a better life for themselves and 
humanity. 

In addition to encouraging greater vol- 
untary effort by our people, I believe we 
must also examine national policies to pro- 
vide opportunity for the willing to more 
effectively serve their country. 

This, then, is a fight for all of us. Asa 
people, we must pool our resources, rein- 
vigorate our patriotic spirit; and weld to- 
gether our efforts and purposes in a common 
cause; that of survival of ourselves, of our 
ideals, and of freedom. 

It is a time for greatness, for bravery, and 
for alertness. 





One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Unification of Italy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 29, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, while 
June 2 will mark the 15th anniversary 
of the founding of the democratic Re- 
public of Italy, the Italian nation, and 
the rest of the free world, will celebrate 
the gathering of the first Italian Par- 
liament in 1861. This Parliament pro- 
claimed the Kingdom of Italy, a number 
of independent states, now welded into 
one nation. The hopes and longing of 
seven centuries of Italians for unity and 
freedom were beginning to be fulfilled. 

Infiuential as were the smaller inde- 
pendent states, the union of them into 
one nation increased their stature in 
world affairs. 

It has been said, and rightly so, that 
the grandeur that was Rome is the 
glory that is Italy today. But this glory 
was not achieved overnight, as a result 
of the unification. Many major prob- 
lems had to be settled: the question of 
authority between the church and the 
Government; the wide economic gap be- 
tween the overpopulation among the 
poor farmers of the south and the 
wealthier, educated Italians of the in- 
dustrial north, to name but a few. 

The entrance of Italy into World War 
I was against the wishes of the majority 
of the people, and the close of the war 
and the years following found the nation 
in a social and economic upheaval. Ret- 
rogression of democratic principles under 
the Fascist regime was to be expected, 
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and participation in World War II left 
the country in a deplorable condition. 

Since the close of World War II, Italy 
has made great strides in a closer unifi- 
cation of north and south, a more equi- 
table distribution of the economic im- 
provements; a modern nation in every 
sense of the word. Much of this im- 
provement can be attributed to Ameri- 
can aid. However, much remains to be 
done to bring about a stable political 
situation and continued economic 
growth. With continued help and un- 
derstanding, I believe we will see rapid 
strides toward these goals. 

The Italians who emigrated to the 
United States have contributed greatly 
to our culture, our economy, and our 
own national growth, and many have 
achieved positions of distinction and 
honor. It is, therefore a pleasure to join 
with them and the Italian nation in 
commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of the unification of Italy. We wish for 
that country a long, peaceful period, so 
that their progress may continue its 
rapid upward growth, and they may thus 
strengthen the free, democratic world. 





Tribute to Julius I. Kislak 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 29, 1961 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
welcome Julius I. Kislak and his organi- 
zation to the 10th Congressional District. 

Mr. Kislak, a dynamic septuagenarian, 
has been contributing to the growth of 
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New Jersey for 55 years as the head of 
J. I. Kislak, Inc., the State’s largest real 
estate, mortgage banking, and insurance 
firm. 

His move to 581 Broad Street in New- 
ark—after 55 years in Hudson County— 
is significant. It is indicative of the 
resurgence of downtown Newark and 
the desire of big business in our State to 
use Newark as a home base. 

Like Newark—and the rest of the 10th 
Congressional District—the Kislak or- 
ganization is growing. And I am happy 
that Mr. Kislak has chosen to become a 
partner in this growth. 

I feel that his personal ability, aug- 
mented by the hard-driving organization 
of more than 300 persons, will become a 
forceful arm in the social and economic 
betterment of my district and State. 

We expect this from J. I., because Mr. 
Kislak is not the average person by any 
means. His exceptional real estate ac- 
complishments have been hard won. 

Mr. Kislak began his career in the 
home of his parents at 406 Clinton Street, 
Hoboken. There, in 1904, Mr. Kislak got 
his first taste of the real estate business. 

His father was an immigrant of little 
means. However, he had succeeded in 
accumulating sufficient funds to pur- 
chase a $3,500 house in Hoboken, which 
he traded for five others. 

Then his father took a trip to Palestine 
and the job of managing these units fell 
to the young Kislak—and so did the 
problem of getting new mortgages. 

Soon thereafter he obtained a notary 
public license and then in 1906 hung out 
his real estate shingle over his doorstep. 
In 1909 he rented space in the Jersey 
Observer building in Hoboken. 

During World War I. Mr. Kislak served 
as a sergeant in the Quartermaster 
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Corps, negotiating industrial leases for 
the U.S. Army. 

It was in the mid-1920’s that Mr. Kis- 
lak moved his offices from River Street 
in Hoboken to Journal Square, Jersey 
City. 

The Kislak organization, often re- 
ferred to as the “department store of the 
real estate business,” is active in chain- 
store leasing, shopping centers, indus- 
trial sales and leases, apartment house 
investments, commercial property sales, 
property management, homes, apprais- 
als, mortgages and mortgage banking, 
general insurance and life insurance. 

And Mr. Kislak, his voice booming, is 
still putting in 18-hour days, keeping a 
firm grasp on the day-to-day operation 
of his organization. 

He is up at 6:30 daily, checking his 
work-filled attaché case and planning 
his tomorrows. His mind is sharp and 
quick to move on an important deal or 
philanthropic project. 

Mr. Kislak is active in the United Jew- 
ish Appeal of Essex County, the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee’s Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, Anti-Defamation League 
of B’nai B’rith and the Technion Insti- 
tute of Israel. 

He is a member of the Newark Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry, New 
Jersey Historical Society, New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, and the 
Jersey City Chamber of Commerce. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. Kislak will 
have many more fruitful and productive 
years to devote toward his family, his 
community, and his business. 

I am confident that his energy, his tal- 
ents, and his organization, will be of 
great benefit to the social and economic 
betterment of the 10th Congressional 
District and our great State of New Jer- 
sey. 





SENATE 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. James A. Payne, Jr., pastor, First 
Presbyterian Church, Annandale, Va., 
offered the following prayer: 


Almighty Governor of the Universe, 
who dost see without distortion and 
judge without prejudice the motives and 
deeds of individuals and nations, as the 
Members of this body seek today to 
carry out the weighty responsibilities 
placed upon them by the high privilege 
of their elected office, enable them to 
acknowledge honestly before Thee the 
frailty of all human endeavor, and so 
to reorient their lives to that true stand- 
ard of personal character which Thou 
hast set forth in history that they may 
conduct the matters before them in ac- 
cordance with Thy holy will. 

Harken to us as we invoke Thy special 
blessing upon the journey of our Presi- 
dent. Augment Thy gifts already be- 


stowed upon him with the gift of Thy 
Spirit, so that, in consultation and coop- 
eration with the leaders of nations both 


friendly and hostile to our way of life, he 
may contribute to the easing of interna- 
tional tensions and to the uplifting of the 
peoples of the world to that state of 
dignity and personal worth which Thou 
dost intend for all mankind. 

Through Jesus Christ our 
Amen. 


Lord. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
May 29, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 





(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro _ tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Patents, 
Trademarks, and Copyrights Subcom- 
mittee and the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee were authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. JoHNSTON, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
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Finance was authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Humpurey, and by 
unanimous consent, the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following communi- 
cation and letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


Peace Corps Act 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested 
countries and areas in meeting their needs 
for skilled manpower (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


PROPOSED MODIFICATION OF NATIONAL AERO- 
NAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION FACILI- 
TIES AT LEWIS RESEARCH CENTER, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO 
A letter from the Deputy Administrator, 

National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 

tion,. Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant 

to law, the proposed modification of its fa- 
cilities at Lewis Research Center, Cleveland, 

Ohio; to the Committee on Aeronautical and 

Space Sciences. 


ADVANCES OF Pay TO CERTAIN 
THE ARMED FORCES 
A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide for advances of pay to mem- 
bers of the armed services in cases of emer- 
gency evacuation of military dependents from 
oversea areas, and for other purposes (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON Am Force CoNTRACT WITH THE 
MaGnavox Co., Fort WAYNE, INp. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on Department of the Air Force nego- 
tiated contract AF 33 (600)—31283 to the 
Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., for ARC-34 
communications equipment; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


RePorRT ON REVIEW OF ADMINISTRATION OF 
DEPENDENTS’ Mepicat. CarRE PROGRAM BY 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of administration 
of the dependents’ medical care program by 
the Department of the Army, dated May 1961 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

AupiITt REPORT ON BOARD FoR FUNDAMENTAL 
EDUCATION 

A letter from Ross McCord Ice and Miller, 
Indianapolis, Ind., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Board for Funda- 
mental Education, covering the calendar 
year ended December 31, 1960 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


Ace Limrrs In CONNECTION WITH APPOINT- 
MENTS TO U.S. Park POLICE 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation relating to age limits in 
connection with appointments to the U.S. 
Park Police (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 


MEMBERS OF 
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REPORT OF BoarD OF ACTUARIES OF CIVIL 
SERVICE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Board of Actuaries of the Civil Service 
Retirement System, for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1959 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 





DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING OF 
MANPOWER RESOURCES—COM- 
MUNICATION FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
munication from the President of the 
United States transmitted to the Sen- 
ate on May 29, 1961, relating to the 
development and training of manpower 
resources be printed in the REcorp, to- 
gether with a letter from the Secretary 
of Labor and a statement in explanation 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication, letter and statement of ex- 
planation were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., May 29, 1961. 
Hon. Lyndon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting 
herewith a draft of a bill designed to carry 
out the recommendation contained in my 
message of May 25 to the Congress providing 
for the training and retraining of several 
hundred thousand workers in new occupa- 
tional skills over a 4-year period. 

The need for prompt enactment of this 
legislation is clear. As I stated in my mes- 
sage, this measure is of special importance 
in abating unemployment and achieving full 
use of our resources, as well as in meeting 
the occupational demands of our Nation’s 
expanded defense, space, aid, and trade pro- 
grams. 

The unemployed whose skills have been 
rendered obsolete by automation and other 
technological changes must be equipped 
with new skills enabling them to become 
productive members of our society once 
again. The skills of other workers must also 
be improved to enable them to meet the 
more demanding requirements of modern 
industry. 

Also enclosed is a letter sent me by the 
Secretary of Labor describing the legisla- 
tion more fully, and a memorandum ex- 
plaining the draft bill in detail. A similar 
letter is being sent the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN F. KENNEDY. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1961. 

THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed herewith is 
a draft bill relating to the training and de- 
velopment of the manpower resources of the 
Nation, and a statement explaining in some 
detail its purpose and provisions. As you 
indicated in your message of May 25 to the 
Congress, this legislation is of the utmost 
importance in dealing with the problems of 
unemployment and in meeting the occupa- 
tional demands of the Nation. 
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The five titles of the bill are related, each 
dealing with aspects of the same broad sub- 
ject matter. The bill as a whole is designed 
to deal with the problems presented by the 
large numbers of unemployed workers who 
cannot reasonably be expected to secure 
full-time employment without retraining, as 
well as the need of the Nation to upgrade 
the skills of its work force so that it will 
be qualified for the types of jobs that are 
and will be available in our highly advanced 
industrial society. 

This bill proposes to deal with these prob- 
lems through the development of new and 
accelerated training and retraining pro- 
grams designed to provide unemployed per- 
sons whose skills have become obsolete the 
opportunity for retraining in skills which 
are, or will be, in demand in the labor mar- 
ket. On-the-job and related training will 
be developed through the Department of 
Labor; vocational education and training 
through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Since the unemployed whose skills are 
obsolete are generally unable to undertake 
a training program without financial assist- 
ance, this bill authorizes Federal payment 
of a minimum ievel of income, for a maxi- 
mum period of 52 weeks, to such people 
while they are undergoing retraining. In 
addition, Federal payments are authorized 
to finance the movement of certain unem- 
ployed workers and their families who are 
willing to relocate to other areas of the 
country where jobs have been offered to 
them. 

Title I will enable the Secretary of Labor 
to review the national skill development ef- 
forts and stimulate public and private ac- 
tions needed to achieve improved balance 
between occupational resources and require- 
ments. It will authorize the Department of 
Labor to make needed studies of the prob- 
lems created by automation, technological 
progress, and other changes in the structure 
of production, as well as methods of en- 
couraging the mobility of labor. 

Title II directs the Secretary of Labor to 
develop and encourage the development of 
broad and diversified on-the-job and related 
training and retraining programs, and en- 
courage the development of vocational 
training programs. Those unemployed per- 
sons will be eligible for training under the 
bill who cannot reasonably be expected to 
secure full-time employment without re- 
training. Other workers will also be eligible 
who need training and instruction in order 
to qualify them for the types of jobs that 
are and will be available in the Nation’s 
industries. To carry out these programs, the 
Secretary of Labor is directed to provide ap- 
propriate methods for the selection of work- 
ers for training, for determining the skills 
for which they should be trained, for referral 
of the workers for training, and for place- 
ment services to them after they have com- 
pleted their training. 

Titles III and IV of the bill generally 
divide responsibilities for the training pro- 
grams to be conducted under this bill be- 
tween the Department of Labor and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Primary responsibility for on-the-job 
and related training programs will rest with 
the Department of Labor. Primary responsi- 
bility for vocational education and training 
programs will rest with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Detailed 
provisions governing the manner in which 
each of the agencies shall operate in their 
respective spheres are set forth in the bill. 

Title V contains general provisions which 
authorize the Secretary of Labor, in order to 
avoid unnecessary expense and duplication 
of functions among Government agencies, to 
use available services or facilities of existing 
Federal agencies and instrumentalities of 
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the Federal Government, with their consent 
and on a reimbursable basis. 

You have directed that the present Na- 
tional Vocational Education Acts be 
thoroughly reviewed and evaluated and 
recommendations made for improving the 
programs under those acts. The administra- 
tion has, therefore, already recommended to 
the Congress that certain vocational educa- 
tion programs which are about to expire be 
extended for a temporary period pending the 
receipt of these recommendations. Similar 
temporary authority, for a 4-year period, is 
provided for the programs under this bill. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor. 





STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF A BILL RE- 
LATING TO THE DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
OF THE MANPOWER RESOURCES OF THE 
NaTION 
This bill is designed to provide broad and 

integrated programs to help workers to ad- 

just to the problems which arise out of 
automation and technological change and 
foreign competition, as well as to provide for 
the effective development and use of the 

Nation’s manpower to meet the skill require- 

ments of the economy. 

It is of preeminent importance to achieve 
maximum levels of employment, production 
and purchasing power, in accord with the 
national commitment set out in section 2 of 
the Employment Act of 1946. To achieve 
these goals, it is essential that there be 
rapid technological progress. Automation 
and other technological advancements are 
essential developments, necessary if we are 
to survive in a competitive world. It is the 
development of improved technology which 
holds promise for greater productivity, 
higher wages, and higher standards of liv- 
ing for the workers of this Nation. 

The short-term effects of automation and 
technological change can impair the liveli- 
hood of individual displaced workers and 
can depress the economies of entire com- 
munities. The remedy, however, is not to 
stay the development of an improved tech- 
nology. Instead, it is to find solutions for 
the problems which this progress creates for 
workers. 

This bill is designed to provide some of 
these solutions through the development of 
new training and retraining programs de- 
signed to provide unemployed persons whose 
skills have become obsolete the opportunity 
for retraining in skills which are, or will be, 
in demand in the labor market. 

This bill is also designed to permit up- 
grading of the skills of other workers who 
will have to acquire higher levels of training 
and education to meet the more complicated 
requirements of jobs that are and will be 
available in our highly advanced industrial 
society. 

The objective of these proposed manpower 
development and training programs is to 
strengthen our manpower services and occu- 
pational training programs both in class- 
rooms and on the job. They will build on 
the base of existing Federal-State employ- 
ment service and vocational training pro- 
grams and will make available additional 
Federal resources to supplement and im- 
prove these programs so that they may bet- 
ter meet national manpower needs, 

Diversified types of training programs will 
be provided under the direction of the De- 
partment of Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Maximum 
cooperation of all groups in the commu- 
nity—employers, labor, civic groups, educa- 
tional institutions and others—will be en- 
listed in providing the facilities and serv- 
ices needed. 
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Since the persistently unemployed in need 
of retraining are unable to undertake a 
training program without financial assist- 
ance, Federal payment of a minimum level 
of income to trainees from this group is pro- 
vided. In addition, Federal payments are 
authorized to finance the movement of cer- 
tain unemployed workers and their families 
who are willing to relocate to other areas of 
the country where jobs are known to be 
available. 

To further the broad training purposes of 
this bill, title I directs the Secretary of 
Labor to maintain a continuing overall re- 
view of the national skill development effort 
and to stimulate public and private actions 
needed to achieve improved balance between 
occupational resources and requirements as 
well as accelerated upgrading of skill levels 
generally. 

Title II directs the Secretary of Labor to 
develop, and encourage the development of, 
broad and diversified on-the-job and related 
training and retraining programs, and en- 
courage the development of vocational train- 
ing programs, designed (1) to qualify for 
reemployment unemployed persons who can- 
not reasonably be expected to secure full- 
time employment without retraining, and 
(2) to provide the training and instruction 
needed to upgrade the skills of other persons 
in the labor force to qualify them for the 
types of jobs that are and will be available 
in the Nation’s industries. 

To carry out these programs, the Secre- 
tary is directed to provide appropriate 
methods for testing, counseling, and select- 
ing workers for occupational training, for 
determining the skills for which they should 
be trained, for referral of the workers for 
training, and for placement services to them 
after they have completed their training. 

Unemployed workers who cannot secure 
full-time employment without retraining 
generally are unable to undertake a training 
program without financial assistance. Title 
II, therefore, authorizes Federal payment of 
& minimum level of income to individuals in 
this group who are selected to undergo train- 
ing. This Federal allowance for full-time 
retraining is not to exceed the average 
weekly unemployment compensation paid in 
the State. 

The allowance for unemployed individuals 
undergoing on-the-job training is not to ex- 
ceed 50 percent of the average weekly un- 
employment compensation or the amount 
paid by the employer, whichever is the lesser, 
and in no case an amount which when 
added to the hourly wages received from an 
employer will bring the total weekly com- 
pensation to more than $46. 

Training for reemployment could be ob- 
viated in some cases if an existing skill no 
longer needed in one area was transported to 
another. In such circumstances, it seems 
desirable to increase labor mobility by au- 
thorizing the Secretary of Labor to assist 
individuals involuntarily unemployed for 6 
months or more, whose skills, while no longer 
useful in their present community, could 
be employed elsewhere, to relocate to other 
areas of the country where jobs are known to 
be available to them, by paying 50 percent 
of the relocation cost. The Secretary will, 
of course, develop appropriate standards to 
avoid excessive costs, possible abuses, or un- 
necessary relocation. 

Although priority is to be given the un- 
employed who cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to secure full-time employment with- 
out retraining, and only this group is to 
be eligible for Federal allowances for train- 
ing and relocation, other persons will have 
access to the training provided. The facili- 
ties of the Department of Labor and the 
training programs operated under this act 
are to be utilized to the maximum extent 
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possible to help the worker whose skills are 
not sufficient to enable him to participate 
fully in the Nation’s economy. 

Title III of this bill directs the Secretary 
of Labor to encourage and develop broad 
on-the-job and related training programs 
to provide the workers who have been se- 
lected for training with the appropriate 
skills, and to secure the adoption of such 
programs through the cooperation of ap- 
propriate community groups or public or 
private agencies qualified to conduct such 
programs. In addition, the Secretary of 
Labor is authorized to provide such addi- 
tional on-the-job and related training pro- 
grams and facilities as he finds necessary. 

Title III also specifies certain minimum 
standards for the operation and content of 
on-the-job or related training programs and 
requires the Secretary of Labor to make ap- 
propriate provision for continuous super- 
vision of these programs to insure the qual- 
ity of the training provided. The Secretary 
of Labor is authorized to enter into an 
agreement with a State or with the ap- 
propriate agency of the State providing for 
the utilization of State services and em- 
ployees to carry out the functions and duties 
assigned to him under title III of this bill. 

Title IV of the bill directs the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to enter 
into agreements with the States under 
which the States will provide the voca- 
tional training needed to equip individuals 
referred by the Secretary of Labor for the 
occupations specified in the referral. As 
in title III, although priority in placement 
for training under title IV will be given to 
the unemployed, the vocational training 
programs operated under this title will also 
= available to other individuals the Secre- 
ary refers for the of upgradin 
their skills. Sere e. ‘ 

The vocational training programs of title 
IV are to be provided through the appro- 
priate State vocational education agencies 
using public facilities, but if they are not 
adequate, using private educational or 
training institutions. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shall pro- 
vide the needed training through public or 
private institutions if there is no State 
agreement or the State agency does not pro- 
vide the training. Agreements entered into 
between the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the State agencies may pro- 
vide for payment to the agencies of up to 
100 percent of the cost to the State of carry- 
ing out the agreement with respect to un- 
employed individuals, and up to 50 percent 
of the cost with respect to other individuals, 
and must contain provisions for reports on 
the attendance and performance of trainees 
and for continuous supervision of the train- 
ing programs conducted. 

Title V of the bill contains general pro- 
visions which authorize the Secretary of 
Labor, in order to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense and duplication of functions among 
Government agencies, to use the available 
services or facilities of existing Federal agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government, with their consent and on a 
reimbursable basis, and authorize funds 
appropriated under the act to be trans- 
ferred, with the approval of the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, between depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 

The President has directed that the pres- 
ent National Vocational Education Acts be 
thoroughly reviewed and evaluated and rec- 
ommendations made for improving these 
programs. The administration has there- 
fore recommended to the Congress that cer- 
tain vocational education programs which 
are about to expire be extended for a tem- 
porary perind pending the receipt of these 
recommendations. Similarly, temporary au- 
thority, for a 4-year period, is requested for 
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the programs rated in titles II 

IV of this bill. Titles I and V deal 
with general authority of a continuing na- 
ture and are thus not subject to a time 
limitation. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 25 


“Joint resolution relative to extending and 
expanding the school milk program 


“Whereas the health, growth and physical 
fitness of our school children is a matter of 
paramount importance to the Nation; and 

“Whereas milk is one of the foods most 
needed by school children for proper health, 
growth, and physical fitness; and 

“Whereas in many areas of the United 
States children are unable to cbtain sufficient 
milk at home for proper health, growth, and 
physical fitness; and 

“Whereas in recognition of this need on 
the part of our school children for milk and 
the inability of many children to obtain 
sufficient milk, the Government of the United 
States has instituted and maintained a 
school milk program; and 

“Whereas the school milk program, unless 
extended, will terminate on June 30 of 
this year and leave hundreds of thousands of 
our school children without its many bene- 
fits: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to extend and 
expand the school milk program in order that 
our school children will continue to receive 
sufficient milk for their continued healJth, 
growth, and physical fitness; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 33 


“Joint resolution relative to the stockpiling 
of food, clothing, and medicines in appro- 
priate areas of California 
“Whereas in the event of an outbreak 

of major hostilities between the United 

States and an enemy power intent upon 

our destruction, the targets of any 

enemy would probably include the main 
centers of population in California and the 
major military establishments in this State; 
and 

“Whereas for the most part, the stores of 
food, clothing, and medicines in California 
are located in or near the main centers of 
population of the State, the same areas that 
would in all likelihood be destroyed or con- 
taminated by radioactive fallout, in the 
event of an attack; and 

“Whereas without substantial stores of 
food, clothing and medicines the citizens 
of California cannot hope to survive an at- 
tack or to assist in the defeat of our 
enemies; and 

“Whereas there are in the several portions 
of this State vast areas accessible by means 
of adequate roads and railway facilities, 
which are located at some distance from any 
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primary target areas, out of the probable 
fall-out patterns; and 

“Whereas the stockpiling of food, clothing, 
and medicines in these areas would preserve 
these vital items from destruction or con- 
tamination in the event of enemy attack: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California, That the Legisla- 
lature of the State of California respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to undertake the stock- 
piling of food, clothing, and medicines in 
the appropriate areas of this State in order 
to better prepare our citizens to survive any 
possible future conflict; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California 
in the Congress of the United States.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION 37 


“Joint resolution relative to securing a 
Nubian temple to be located in California 


“Whereas it has come to the attention of 
the people of the world that the Aswan 
Dam now being constructed on the Nile 
River in Egypt will inundate the fabled Nu- 
bian Valley; and 

“Whereas the world will, upon the com- 
pletion of this work, lose the priceless 
treasures of early civilization including such 
ancient monuments as the Semna Fort 
(erected 2000 B.C.), Buhen Temple (erected 
1500 B.C.), Abu Simbel, Gerf Hussein and 
Sebua Temples (erected 1300 B.C.); and 

“Whereas the United Arab Republic and 
Sudan have launched into the tremendous 
task of conservation of the treasures for fu- 
ture generations and have offered them for 
sale to UNESCO and foreign nations; and 

“Whereas the President of the United 
States, Jonn F. Kennedy, has proposed that 
the U.S. Government give $10 million for the 
preservation of these temples; and 

“Whereas Lucile Carnes, secretary of the 
Indio Chamber of Commerce, has initiated 
@ program to secure one of the Nubian tem- 
ples for location and preservation in Indio, 
Riverside County, Calif., a climate and sur- 
rounding very similar to that found in 
Egypt and which will lend a great deal of 
atmosphere and interest to those works of 
art; and 

“Whereas Mr. John A. Wilson of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and executive secretary 
of the U.S. National Committee for the 
Preservation of Nubian Monuments, has 
shown a real interest in this movement and 
aided the Indio Chamber of Commerce in 
the project; and 

“Whereas Mr. Vittorino Veronese, Director 
General, UNESCO, now advises that the 
United Arab Republic is seriously consider- 
ing the offer of the Indio Chamber of Com- 
merce; and 

“Whereas this will offer a rare museum of 
early civilization and historical interest with- 
in our State as a cultural and educational 
attraction for all people: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorialize the President and 
the Congress of the United States to pro- 
vide funds and institute negotiations with 
the appropriate agencies of the Governments 
of the United Arab Republic and Sudan, and 
with the UNESCO to the end that they try 
to secure for location at Indio, in the State 
of California, one of the Nubian temples, 
as a cultural and educational monument in 
the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the chief clerk of the as- 
sembly be hereby directed to transmit copies 
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of this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 


A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Florida; to the Com. 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“House MEmorRIAL 815 


“Memorial to the Congress of the United 
States to expand the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s hospital facilities in the State 
of Florida 


“Whereas there exists, at the present time, 
an acute shortage of beds and facilities in 
Veterans’ Administration’s hospitals in the 
State of Florida, and 

“Whereas the acute shortage of Veterans’ 
Administration's hospital facilities has been 
occasioned by the lag of new facilities in the 
State of Florida, behind the average across 
the United States, and 

“Whereas the acute shortage of Veterans’ 
Administration’s hospital facilities has been 
further occasioned by the greatly increased 
veteran population in the State of Florida 
during recent years, and 

“Whereas the people of the United States, 
upon learning of the plight of the veterans 
who so valiantly defended this great country 
in time of need, will desire the necessary in- 
crease of veterans’ hospitals and facilities to 
adequately care for these deserving men: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby memorialized and respect- 
fully urged to increase the number of beds 
and other facilities in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration’s hospitals in the State of Florida; 

“That copies of this memorial be trans- 
mitted forthwith by the secretary of state 
of the State of Florida to the President of 
the United States, the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House in the 
U.S. Congress, to each member of the Florida 
delegation to the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; and 

“That a copy of this memorial be spread 
upon the Journal of both the Senate and 
the House of Representatives.” 

A resolution adopted by the Republican 
Committee of One Hundred, Ine. of 
New York City, N.Y., favoring a reaffirmation 
that the Monroe Doctrine is as valid and ef- 
fective today as when first adopted; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Three resolutions adopted by Pennsylvania 
for America, in Wayne, Pa., relating to Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic, and the Connally 
reservation in regard to jurisdiction of the 
World Court; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

A paper in the nature of a petition entitled 
“Statement of Principles of the Civic Insti- 
tutions of Puerto Rico,” asserting faith in 
the democratic way of life and government, 
and so forth; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by Pennsylvania for 
America, in Wayne, Pa., relating to the Fed- 
eral security agencies; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





WATER USES IN MISSOURI BASIN— 
RESOLUTION OF NEBRASKA LEG- 
ISLATURE 
Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I pre- 

sent, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 

tion which was passed by the Nebraska 

Legislature on May 23, 1961, concerning 

water uses in the Missouri Basin. 

With the enactment of the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944, more commonly known 
as the Pick-Sloan plan, it was expected 
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that the water resources of the Missouri 
River Basin would be developed in ac- 
cordance with the so-called multiple- 
purpose concept. This concept recog- 
nized that each of the various interests 
such as flood control, irrigation, naviga- 
tion, sanitation, domestic consumption 
and industrial purposes should be served 
py the waters of the Missouri River and 
that each is entitled to share in the vast 
potential of the river basin. These dif- 
ferent interests are bound to conflict in 
certain areas, and Congress wisely fore- 
saw that the Missouri River must be de- 
yeloped according to a coordinated plan 
in which each water use is considered in 
the light of the overall benefits to the 
entire basin. 

Through the years since 1944 the mul- 
tiple-purpose concept has been fcllowed 
with substantial progress and benefits. 
However, in recent months certain groups 
in the Upper Missouri Valley have con- 
tended that the production of hydro- 
electrie power should be given a priority 
over other beneficial uses of the river. 
If. the demands of the power interests 
are met, the existing plans of reservoir 
operation would have to be changed with 
a resulting curtailment of waters avail- 
able for downstream users. This would 
contravene the multiple-purpose concept 
and would cause serious damage to the 
downstream interests, particularly navi- 
gation. It would also have other, and 
sundry detrimental effects and implica- 
tions. 

In support of their position, the pro- 
ponents of hydroelectric power place a 
strained interpretation on the O’Ma- 
honey-Millikin amendment to the Flood 
Control Act of 1944. This raises a rather 
complicated technical question which I 
propose to analyze at length in the near 
future, Mr. President. At this time, I 
would like to say, however, that there is 
no sound justification for the conclusion 
that the production of hydroelectric 
power has a priority over other uses. In 
= this alleged priority just does not 
exist. 

Those of us who are interested in the 
entire Missouri River Basin as well as the 
future of the downstream interests, are 
seriously concerned by these proposals 
which threaten the orderly and effective 
administration of the basin in the fu- 
ture. The Nebraska State Legislature 
has recently adopted a resolution reaf- 
firming its support of the multiple-pur- 
pose concept. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of Legislative Resolution 
30 be printed at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE RESOLUTION 30 

Whereas the State of Nebraska is deeply 
interested in the full development of all 
the multiple benefits of Missouri River im- 
provement and control contemplated by the 
comprehensive Pick-Sloan plan and the 
Federal Flood Control Act of 1944, which 
require that the new reservoirs upriver be 
operated in such manner as to give fair rec- 
ognition to all multiple uses including flood 
control, navigation, and hydroelectric 
Power, giving only to irrigation and domestic 
consumptive uses for the upriver areas to 
irrigation and domestic consumptive uses 
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for the up-river areas priority over the other 
beneficial uses, and 

Whereas demands are now being made 
that the production of firm hydroelectric 
power in South Dakota be given priority in 
reservoir releases over other uses such as 
navigation and flood control and that exist- 
ing plans of reservoir operation heretofore 
Officially approved and followed be altered to 
accomplish this result, and 

Whereas the State of Nebraska is engaged 
in an all-out effort to gain new industry for 
Nebraska, in which effort the full develop- 
ment and maintenance of the navigational 
facilities will be of incalculable value to the 
State as a whole as well as Missouri River 
port cities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nebraska 
Legislature in 72d session assembled: 

1. It is the sense of this legislature that 
such demands for priority for a sectional 
use and benefit are wholly unjustified and 
that the original multiple benefit concept for 
the construction and operation of the great 
reservoir system on the Missouri River be 
adhered to so that benefits therefrom may 
accrue along the great reaches of this river 
which bound and flow through this State, 
and the Governor and other officials of this 
State are urged to do everything in their 
power to resist any and all attempts to 
change or alter the original objectives which 
made possible the authorization and con- 
struction of these important public improve- 
ments. 

2. That copies of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the Vice President of the United 
States as President of the Senate of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, and 
to each member from Nebraska in the Sen- 
ate of the United States and in the House 
of Representatives of the United States. 

Dwicut W. BuRNEyY, 
President of the Legislature. 
Huco F. S1s, 
Clerk of the Legislature. 





RECOGNITION OF FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEE UNIONS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Leg- 
islative Assembly of Oregon recently 
passed House Joint Memorial 16. This 
memorial supports in substance legisla- 
tion providing for the recognition of 
Federal employee unions. I am pleased 
to ask unanimous consent to have the 
memorial and supporting correspond- 
ence inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

House JorInt MEMORIAL 16 


To His Excellency, the Honorable John F. 
Kennedy, President of the United States, 
and to the Honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled: 

We, your memorialists, the 51st Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the State of Oregon, in leg- 
islative session assembled, most respectfully 
represent that: 

Whereas congenial labor management con- 
ditions are more and more considered an 
essential part of our economic system; and 

Whereas provision for this relationship 
between personnel and management is pro- 
vided in nearly all labor laws and certainly 
all labor contracts; and 

Whereas there exists no vehicle for this 
purpose in the relations between the various 
department heads of the Federal Govern- 
ment and its employees; and 

Whereas bills have been introduced in the 
Congress to accomplish this purpose: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the State of Oregon, the Senate jointly 
concurring: 

1. The Congress of the United States is 
memorialized to support in substance leg- 
islation providing for recognition of Federal 
employee unions and to provide. procedures 
for the adjustment of grievances. 

2. Copies of this memorial shall be sent 
to the President of the United States, Chief 
Clerk of the U.S. Senate, Chief Clerk of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, and to 
all members of the Oregon congressional 
delegation. 

Adopted by house, April 20, 1961. 

(S) Frank L. Roserts, 
Chief Clerk of House. 

(S) Rosert B. Duncan, 
Speaker of House. 

Adopted by senate, May 8, 1961. 

(S) Harry D. Borvin, 
President of Senate. 





OPPOSITION TO AGRICULTURE 
ACT OF 1961—RESOLUTION OF 
KANSAS LIVESTOCK ASSOCTIA- 
TION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
have received many letters and resolu- 
tions from farm organizations in regard 
to the pending Agricultural Act of 1961. 

The Kansas Livestock Association at 
a recent meeting studied the Agricul- 
tural Act.of 1961 and has written its 
views concerning several features of it. 

The membership of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association is composed of the out- 
standing livestock producers in our 
State and their views merit serious con- 
sideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
statement be made a part of these re- 
marks and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY KANSAS LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 


1. Farm Advisory Committee: Farmers 
and stockmen are being grossly misin- 
formed. They would be handpicked by the 
Secretary, serve at his pleasure and at no 
time would he be required to accept their 
counsel. Especially objectionable is the 
provision for appointment of nominees of 
appropriate farm organizations. The Sec- 
retary could choose from one of our minor 
organizations who represent an extremely 
small portion of Kansas farmers whose 
philosophy is and has been extremely ob- 
jectionable to Kansas stockmen. 

2. Throughout the act, it is repeatedly 
stated that the decision of the Secretary 
should be final and conclusive. He presum- 
ably would have had the approval of the 
President, however. 

3. We feel that no program so extensive 
and vital to one of the Nation’s important 
industries should be imposed upon us until 
it has positive action and approval in Con- 


gress. 

4. Referendum: In certain cases the act 
calls for referendum of producers. The pro- 
vision for these referendums is rather vague 
but seems to be a fraud upon the people the 
way they are being publicized. It is our 
understanding there is some gimmick in- 
volved where producers would not necessarily 
vote as individuals but that the Secretary 
would be required to consider the approval 
or disapproval of cooperatives as being repre- 
sentative of their members. 
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5. Checkoffs: We violently oppose com- 
pulsory Government checkoffs for advertis- 
ing, promotion, etc. 

6. Quotas and marketing orders: The act 
would make possible quotas and marketing 
orders on livestock producers. These have 
been and are being used with some very 
questionable degree of success with certain 
vegetables, fruit, and, in some cases, milk. 
These cover relatively small groups of pro- 
ducers confined to relatively small areas 
where special processing, packing, grading, 
etc., is required and is performed by the 
producer or the producer group. Authorities 
on such programs have for years pointed out 
that the above circumstances were practically 
essential for any degree of success. Live- 
stock production, marketing, processing and 
distribution does not fit into such a pattern 
in any way whatsoever. 

7. Assignment of allotments and/or 
quotas: This procedure can be administered 
and fit in with the farm program relatively 
easy insofar as acres are concerned, espe- 
cially where only one crop, as wheat, is in- 
volved. Such an annual procedure does not 
adapt itself to the livestock producer. Im- 
agine, if you can, allotting a different num- 
ber of cows to a cowman each year. AS 
we read the act, these livestock allotments 
would be issued to individuals, not farm or 
ranch units. Also, they would be transfer- 
able by sale, etc., between individuals. To 
anyone who knows anything about cows and 
people it is not difficult to foresee the devel- 
opment of an impossible situation. 

8. Conclusion: Livestock people have their 
problems, some of them serious, but want 
no part of a Government program where it 
will be necessary to ask some Government 
official what they can do and how they can 
do it before they move. They want no part 
of it. 





RESOLUTION OF GREAT PLAINS 
WHEAT, INC., RELATING TO 
SUGAR ACT 


Mr. CARLSON, Mr. President, when 
the extension of the Sugar Act was ap- 
proved in the Senate on March 29, I 
offered an amendment which provided 
that preference should be given in the 
allocation of nonquota sugar to the 
countries of the Western Hemisphere 
and to those countries purchasing agri- 
cultural commodities. 

This amendment to the House bill was 
adopted by the Senate. When the 
amendment was in conference and I was 
@ member of the conference committee, 
there was opposition to the word “pref- 
erence” by the State Department and 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The language agreed on by the con- 
ference committee and approved by the 
House and Senate was that special con- 
sideration should be given in the allo- 
cation of nonquota sugar to countries of 
the Western Hemisphere and to those 
countries purchasing agricultural com- 
modities. 

Hearings are now being held on the 
extension of the Sugar Act by the House 
Committee on Agriculture, and I have no 
doubt that hearings will soon be held by 
the Senate Finance Committee, as this 
act will expire within the next year. 

In the assignment of sugar quotas to 
Western Hemisphere countries, it is im- 
portant that we give some consideration 
to their agricultural needs as we allocate 
them sugar quotas and purchase their 
sugar. 

There are several countries in the 
Western Hemisphere that are anxious to 
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enter into agreements to purchase agri- 
cultural commodities, based on sugar 
purchases in the United States. It is 
my sincere hope that both the State 
Department and the Department of 
Agriculture will take advantage of this 
opportunity to increase agricultural ex- 
ports, particularly wheat. Several Latin 
American countries are interested in the 
purchase of wheat on the basis of these 
agreements. 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Great Plains Wheat, Inc., in Den- 
ver, Colo., on May 24, a resolution was 
adopted dealing with wheat and sugar, 
and I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be made a part of these re- 
marks and referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


A RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
or GREAT PLAINS WHEAT, INC., ADOPTED AT 
A REGULAR MEETING IN DENVER, COLO., May 
24, 1961 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
in its recent extension of the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended, provided that “special con- 
sideration” should be given in the allocation 
of nongquota sugar “to countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and to those countries 
purchasing United States agricultural com- 
modities’”’; and 

Whereas one of the purposes of the Sugar 
Act of 1948 is “to promote the export trade 
of the United States”; and 

Whereas prior to the cancellation of the 
Cuban sugar quota, sugar was imported 
from Cuba, and that country and other 
sugar-producing countries purchased sub- 
stantial quantities of agricultural commod- 
ities from the United States, thus promot- 
ing U.S. export trade; and 

Whereas it has become necessary to re- 
allocate Cuban and Dominican Republic 
sugar quotas to other countries; and 

Whereas the purchase of imported sugar 
requires a substantial outfiow of U.S. dollars 
which aggravates existing foreign exchange 
problems; and 

Whereas Congress provided a partial solu- 
tion of this problem by the provision for 
“special consideration” in the recent exten- 
sion of the Sugar Act of 1948 as amended; 
and 

Whereas the implementation and use of 
this provision would provide an immediate 
means of financing substantially increased 
sales of U.S. agricultural commodities for 
dollars or dollar equivalents in sugar; and 

Whereas there are now countries, includ- 
ing Brazil, which have supplies of sugar 
which they are willing to exchange for sur- 
plus agricultural commodities or in the 
alternative are willing to use some of the 
exchange secured from sales of sugar to 
purchase surplus agricultural commodities, 
including wheat from the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the agencies of the U.S. 
Government dealing with the allocation of 
sugar quotas are respectfully urged to im- 
plement and carry out the intent of Con- 
gress as expressed by the provisions for 
special consideration in the recent exten- 
sion of the Sugar Act. 





FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY PRO- 
GRAM—REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS (S. 
REPT. NO. 293) 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Public Works, I sub- 
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mit a report on title I of the bill (H.R. 
6713) to amend certain laws relating to 
Federal-aid highways, to make certain 
adjustments in the Federal-aid highway 
program, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report be 
printed, together with the supplementa] 
views of Senators Cooprer, METCALF, Long 
of Hawaii, MuskI£, GRUENING, Provurty, 
and SmitTH of Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mert- 
cALF in the chair). The report will be 
received and printed, as requested by the 
Senator from Michigan; and, under au- 
thority of the order of the Senate of 
May 8, 1961, the bill will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance, for the con- 
sideration of title II. 





REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. JOHNSTON, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of Pa- 
pers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated May 22, 1961, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted 
a report thereon, pursuant to law. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. BYRD of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 

Ernesto Flores, of New Mexico, to be col- 
lector of customs for Customs Collection Dis- 
trict No. 50, with headquarters in Colum- 
bus, N. Mex.; 

Cornelius F. Reardon, of Montana, to be 
collector of customs for Customs Collection 
District No. 33, with headquarters in Great 
Falls, Mont.; 

A. Bayard Angle, of Florida, to be collector 
of customs for Customs Collection District 
No. 18, with headquarters in Tampa, Fla.; 
and 

Mrs. Edna M. Scales, of Oregon, to be col- 
lector of customs for Customs Collection Dis- 
trict No. 29, with headquarters in Portland, 
Oreg. 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 


second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. SCHOEPPEL: 


S. 1993. A bill to amend the Second Wash- 
ington Airport Act in order to provide for 
toll charges on access roads constructed for 
such airport; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ScHorpre. when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 1994. A bill for the relief of Anna An- 
Hua Hsiung, Annie Chu-Hua Hsiung, Judy 
Jieh-Hua Hsiung, and Lulu Ku-Hua Hsiung; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAYDEN (for himself and Mr. 
GOLDWATER) : 

8.1995. A bill to authorize an exchange 
of lands at Wupatki National Monument, 
Arizona, to provide access to certain ruins 
in the monument, to add certain federally 
owned lands to the monument, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. PROXMIRE: 
gs. 1996. A bill to provide for appointment 
by the Postmaster General of postmasters at 
first-, second-, and third-class post offices; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

See the remarks of Mr. Proxmime when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts: 
Ss. 1997. A bill for the relief of Talaat Mo- 
reau; and 
§.1998. A bill for the relief of Miss An- 
tonia Muscolino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. HUMPHREY: 
8.1999. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Marie Erdelyi; to the Committee on the 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself and 
Mr. FULBRIGHT) : 

§.2000. A bill to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested 
countries and areas in meeting their needs 
for skilled manpower; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Humpnurey relat- 
ing to the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

§. 2001. A bill for the relief of Mrs. James 
R, Westberry; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLARK: 

§.2002. A bill for the relief of Yun Hwa 
Yu; and 

§.2003. A bill for the relief of Domenico 
Martino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

§. 2004. A bill to amend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 in order to 
promote the interests of the United States 
in international affairs; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself and Mr. 
KEATING) : 

§. 2005. A bill to provide that no member 
of the Board of Directors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation shall hold any 
other public office or position, and for other 
purposes; and 

§.2006. A bill to amend section 9 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, as amended, section 18 
(d) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, 
and section 5155 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GOLDWATER (for himself, Mr. 
Haypen, Mr. Brioces, Mr. WiLeEy, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Cuavez, Mr. Youne of 
North Dakota, Mr. Mercatr, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. Hart, and Mr. Mc- 
CaRTHY) : 

8.2007. A bill to amend the Tariff Act of 
1930, as amended, to provide for reimburse- 
ment of services performed at special places, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Finance 


By Mr. JACKSON: 

8.2008. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1959 (73 Stat. 561, 43 U.S.C. 615a), 
relating to the construction, operation and 
maintenance of the Spokane Valley project; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2009. A bill to provide research and tech- 
nical assistance relating to the disposal of 
solid municipal refuse; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: 

S.2010. A bill for the relief of Samuel A. 
Romine; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 
TIPPECANOE 


Mr. HARTKE submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 26), 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 


Whereas the State of Indiana proposes to 
celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Battle of Tippecanoe; and 

Whereas the Battle of Tippecanoe consti- 
tutes an event of great historical importance 
in opening the Northwest Territory for 
settlement: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of 
representatives concurring), That the Con- 
gress of the United States join the people of 
Indiana in commemorating the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the Battle of 
Tippecanoe, with celebrations being held at 
Battle Ground, Indiana, commencing August 
17, 1961, and extending through August 20, 
1961. 

Sec. 2. The Congress of the United States 
recognizes the establishment of the Battle 
of Tippecanoe Sesquicentennial Committee, 
Inc., which has been charged with the re- 
sponsibility and duty cf planning the anni- 
versary celebrations above described. 

Src. 3. A copy of this resolution, suitably 
engrossed and duly authenticated, shall be 
transmitted to the Governor of the State of 
Indiana and the Battle of Tippecanoe 
Sesquicentennial Committee, Incorporated. 





RESOLUTION 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXV OF 
STANDING RULES OF THE SEN- 
ATE, RELATING TO JURISDICTION 
OF COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. BENNETT submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 155) to amend rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relating 
to the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Appropriations, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. BENNETT, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 





TOLL CHARGES OF ACCESS ROADS 


CONSTRUCTED FOR SECOND 
WASHINGTON AIRPORT 
Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 


construction of the new Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport for the Nation’s Capital 
is proving to be much more expensive 
than anticipated. According to reports 
of testimony given before a committee 
of the House, it is now expected that 
the new airport will cost almost double 
the original estimates. 

Part of the trouble, of course, can be 
attributed to the severities of the past 
winter. Other increases in cost flow 
from an apparent change in policy on 
the matter of erecting hangars. The 
original proposal was to have the airlines 
build their own hangars on land leased 
to them by the airport. Now, appar- 
ently, the new administration prefers to 
complete the hangars and then lease 
them. 

One item of expense which has had 
unusual magnitude from the outset is 
the access road. 
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I do not say this critically, but merely 
in recognition of the fact that it is go- 
ing to be very expensive. But it has to 
be built. 

I regard it as essential to smooth op- 
eration of the Capital’s major interna- 
tional airport that people be able to get 
to and from it with minimum waste of 
time. It is simply a fact of life in this 
metropolitan area that 17 miles of dual 
lane highway running from the neigh- 
borhood of Falls Church to a point over 
the Loudoun County line, is going to 
cost a great deal of money. 

The first-phase construction for the 
new access road runs from the airport 
terminal building to an _ intersection 
with the Capital Beltway and the Mc- 
Lean By-Pass. This construction is 144% 
miles long, and has been let as five con- 
tracts. The earliest completion date for 
a part of the road is August of this year. 

The whole of the first-phase con- 
struction is to be finished by May 1962, 
some 5 months before the airport it- 
self is expected to be operational. 

An interesting fact about the plans 
for the access road is that its inter- 
changes at four important intersections 
permit travel only to and from the air- 
port. That is, a motorist cannot drive 
onto the access road and leave it a few 
miles further on. He has to have busi- 
ness at the airport or else the road is 
of no value to him. 

I understand that enough land is be- 
ing acquired by the Government to per- 
mit later construction of full inter- 
changes and additional lanes on each 
side of the median strip. However, there 
is no present plan or commitment for 
such additional construction. 

Acquisition of land for the new Dulles 
access road, including the cost of re- 
locating utilities, has cost $2,305,000. 
Construction of the parts of the road 
now under contract will cost an addi- 
tional $11,964,000. This makes about 
$144 million in all saddled as a cost 
on the new airport. 

In my judgment, the access road 
should be made to pay for itself. I am 
confident it can do so. 

To that end, I now introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a bill to make the 
access road to Dulles International Air- 
port a toll road, and directing the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 


* Agency to set such tolls as will reim- 


burse the Government for construction 
cost and pay for maintenance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 1993) to amend the 
Second Washington Airport Act in or- 
der to provide for toll charges on ac- 
cess roads constructed for such airport, 
introduced by Mr. ScHOEPPEL, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 





APPOINTMENT OF POSTMASTERS 
AT FIRST-, SECOND-, AND THIRD- 
CLASS POST OFFICES 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, in 

a small village of 750 people in my part 

of the country a middle-aged widow with 

3 children will lose her home this year 
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and her chance to send her son to col- 
lege because she has lost her job. She 
was not dismissed on grounds of incom- 
petence, inefficiency, insubordination, or 
lack of industry. She was replaced as 
postmistress because she was not in the 
inner circle of the local Democratic 
Party. I donot believe she was an active 
Republican; but when she had to com- 
pete for the job against the son of the 
town Democratic chairman, her party 
credentials were just not good enough. 

That is one aspect of the post office 
patronage system. Another part of the 
picture is the burden placed on Senators 
and Representatives. I have received 
more than 2,000 letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls on behalf of candidates 
for postmaster appointments in Wiscon- 
sin. Whatever decision is made in any 
case, there will be more unhappy people 
than happy ones, for more people will 
feel they have been mistreated by their 
Representative in Congress than will feel 
they have been helped by him. Or 
as former Postmaster General Jesse Don- 
aldson put it, the political “adviser” on 
post office appointments usually creates 
at least 20 enemies and 1 ingrate. The 
time consumed by Senators, Representa- 
tives, their staffs, and the committee 
staffs, makes our present method of han- 
dling these appointments costly and in- 
efficient. 

It is not necessary for me to review 
the history of the spoils system in the 
United States. We have long ago turned 
our backs on spoils, and have accepted 
the merit system for the vast majority 
of Federal employees. In fact, the prin- 
ciple of competitive examination has 
been accepted even in the Post Office 
Department; but it has never worked as 
effectively there as it has in other Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Because of the retention of Presiden- 
tial appointment and Senate confirma- 
tion, politics still play a big role in the 
appointment of local postmasters. 

In 1952, President Truman sent to 
Congress a reorganization plan which 
would have accomplished the step I am 
recommending. The Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee at that time re- 
ported a resolution which prevented the 
plan from taking effect. However, an 
excellent minority report was filed by the 
present assistant majority leader, the 
Senator from Minnescta, Mr. Hum- 
phrey, along with Senator O’Connor, 
and the junior Senator from Oklahoma, 
Mr. Monroney. They felt that the 
system, as it now operates, has two 
political effects: 

1. Prospective applicants for postmaster 
positions, who are not active for the party 
in power, rarely bother to take examinations, 
since they know that regardless of their 
qualifications, experience, and position on 
the list of eligibles certified by the Civil 
Service Commission, they probably will not 
be appointed. 

2. Qualified individuals within the postal 
service, who desire to seek in-service promo- 
tion to the position of postmaster, but who 
do not have the proper political affiliations 
or prestige of patronage, are simply barred 
from appointment. Thus, a postal clerk 
with long experience and genuine ability, 
who, in a similar position in another Gov- 
ernment agency, would have an opportunity 
for promotion to the top of the ladder, has 
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no opportunity for such promotion, in the 
absence of a change in party control. 


Finally, I should like to point out that 
every major study of the executive 
branch of the Government since Presi- 
dent Taft’s Commission on Economy 
and Efficiency in 1912 has recommended 
that postmasters should be under a strict 
merit system. This includes President 
Roosevelt’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Management, in 1937, and the Hoo- 
ver Commission, in 1949. 

Mr. President, the bill I am introduc- 
ing today provides that the Postmaster 
General, rather than the President, shall 
appoint postmasters at post offices for 
the first, second, and third classes in 
the competitive civil service without 
term. No Senate confirmation would be 
required; and the law would read as fol- 
lows: 

In making such appointments, no politi- 
cal test or qualification shall be permitted or 
given consideration, but such appointments 
shall be made solely on the basis of merit 
and efficiency. 


Mr. President, I introduce the bill, and 
ask that it be appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 1996) to provide for ap- 
pointment by the Postmaster General of 
postmasters at first-, second-, and third- 
class post offices, introduced by Mr. 
PROXMIRE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS STUDIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
establish a Government program to pre- 
pare Americans for work in interna- 
tional affairs at home and abroad. My 
plan is designed to evoke the spirit of 
“Go world, young man” among young 
Americans and to help to provide the 
Peace Corps with well-trained appli- 
cants. I introduce the bill with the in- 
tention that it shall be an amendment to 
the National Defense Education Act, 
which the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare is now considering. I 
shall take occasion to present the text 
of the bill as an amendment to that act. 

Entitled the International Affairs 
Study Act, the bill would provide: 

First. Graduate fellowships in inter- 
national affairs study at U.S. colleges 
and universities, with preference given 
to those planning to teach in this field 
or to seek oversea employment. 

Second. Aid to colleges and univer- 
sities, through grants or contracts, to 
help them establish or improve interna- 
tional affairs programs for research and 
training of personnel for oversea work. 

Third. Stipends to gradute students 
for study abroad. 

Fourth. Stipends to undergraduate 
students to help them participate in 
studies overseas as part of their regular 
college work in the United States. 

Fifth. Stipends to teachers for study 
in the United States and abroad in vari- 
ous phases of international affairs and 
foreign languages. 
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This bill is an outgrowth of a Library 
of Congress survey of 32 universities ang 
colleges in the United States, conducted 
at my request, which proved the need for 
expanding and improving programs in 
international affairs studies. 

The cry today is “Go world, young 
man.” The international programs and 
activities of the U.S. business com- 
munity, cultural and educational instity- 
tions and the Federal Government have 
attained a position of primary impor- 
tance to the national security and the 
economic and social welfare of the 
United States. 

Our young people have already dem- 
onstrated dramatically their understand- 
ing of the spirit of “one world” by their 
response to the Peace Corps. So far, the 
Peace Corps has received 8,800 applica- 
tions, but the rate of applications has 
been diminishing and the administra- 
tion already has requests from foreign 
nations for 3,500 volunteers. We must 
encourage this spirit and make avail- 
able a solid base for training the future 
members of the Peace Corps. 

The national need for young men and 
women with knowledge in fields related 
to international affairs is not being met 
currently, and large-scale and long-term 
efforts will be required to meet the 
mounting needs of the future. A greater 
number of students, teachers, business- 
men, professional people, and Govern- 
ment officials must be chosen for apti- 
tude and be better prepared in special 
skills to deal with the international field. 

The purpose of my bill is to improve 
and develop the facilities in institutions 
of higher education for the training of 
students and others for work abroad for 
private and public employers. 

I am offering this bill as an amend- 
ment to the National Defense Education 
Act because the purpose of that act is 
to insure trained manpower of sufficient 
quality and quantity to meet the na- 
tional defense needs of the United 
States. The bill would amend several 
sections of the act in order to place 
greater emphasis on its international 
affairs purposes. 

I estimate that this bill would add less 
than $20 million to the $211 million ap- 
propriation request for the National De- 
fense Education Act in fiscal 1962. After 
the fourth year of operation, when the 
program would be operating fully, the 
cost would rise to an estimated $40 mil- 
lion annually. 

There are now some 665,000 perma- 
nent U.S. civilian residents in foreign 
nations. They represent the physical 
presence of and the interests of our Na- 
tion abroad. More than 36,000 are in 
oversea posts with the State Depart- 
ment, ICA, and USIA. Another 125,000 
perform civilian functions for other U.S. 
Government agencies, such as the De- 
partment of Defense and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Others form 4 
part of the managerial and technical 
personnel of some 1,500 privately owned 
U.S. plants and subsidiaries abroad. At 
least 25,000 American business people 
are participating in our rapidly expand- 
ing international commercia] relations. 
Others work for international organiza- 
tions, foreign business firms, philan- 
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thropic foundations, and in missionary 
activities. Americans working in for- 
eign nations are accompanied by some 
250,000 wives and dependents, whose un- 
derstanding of and sympathy with indig- 
enous surroundings must contribute 
greatly to our effectiveness abroad. 

Serving as both a vanguard and a 
source of trained personnel for this 
group of 665,000 oversea Americans, we 
have 15,000 U.S. students and teachers 
engaged in educational activity abroad, 
plus a small group, numbered in the low 
thousands, intensively concerning them- 
selves with the study of international 
affairs and foreign languages in the 
United States. This reservoir of talent 
represents less than 5 percent of the 
American citizens in foreign nations and 
less than 1 percent of the nearly 4 mil- 
lion students enrolling in U.S. institu- 
tions of higher education. The Interna- 
tional Affairs Study Act should, within 
the next 5 years, double the number be- 
ing trained annually for the task of rep- 
resenting the United States abroad. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the ReEcorp at 
the end of my remarks excerpts from 
the survey prepared for me by the Li- 
brary of Congress, as well as an editorial 
published in the New York Times of 
April 3, 1961, commenting on the survey 
and discussing the need for action in 
this field. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


EXCERPTS ON REPORT ON SURVEY OF SELECTED 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION WITH 
Stupy PROGRAMS PREPARING STUDENTS FOR 
Work ABROAD 

INTRODUCTION 


The following report is based on a survey 
conducted by the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice at the request of Senator Jacos K. Javits. 
In December 1959 a questionnaire was 
submitted to the presidents of 35 US. 
institutions of higher education, seeking in- 
formation and opinions relating to the prep- 
aration of young men and women for work 
abroad. The responses were to provide back- 
ground data for consideration of possible 
amendments to the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. 

The institutions to be included in the 
survey were selected with the intention of 
getting a representation of both public and 
private institutions, institutions with well- 
developed international affairs programs and 
those with small or beginning programs, and 
institutions with a wide variety of kinds of 
programs, reflecting the various kinds of 
a which are available in the United 


Information was requested on such ques- 
tions as the kinds of programs which are 
now offered in international affairs studies, 
the national need for persons who have 
Specialized in these studies, needs of the in- 
stitutions which have international affairs 
programs and of the students enrolled in 
them, and suggestions for improving these 
programs, including suggestions on how the 
Federal Government could assist in improv- 
ing them through amendment of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

Responses were received from 32 of the 35 
institutions included in the survey. Most 
of the programs covered were at the post- 
graduate level, because U.S. institutions offer 
Specialized international affairs programs 
Principally to graduate students. Informa- 
tion on some undergraduate programs was 
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also obtained, however. In addition, some 
of the questions, although directed to insti- 
tutions with graduate programs, requested 
pertinent information and opinions on the 
preparation availedle at the undergraduate 
level. 

Most of the institutions responded to the 
questionnaire with considerable thorough- 
ness. Some, however, either could not or did 
not reply to all of the questions. Because 
of this, and because of the complexity and 
diversity of the information received, it was 
decided that for the most part the emphasis 
in the report should be on allowing the 
institutions to speak for themselves. Gen- 
eral conclusions are made where possible, 
and the material has been organized with 
the intention of presenting as fairly and 
completely as possible the views of the in- 
stitutions on the questions submitted to 
them. 

Among other conclusions, the report 
brings out the following points: Although 
US. institutions of higher education are now 
offering a wide variety of international af- 
fairs and area study programs, there is con- 
siderable sentiment that these programs 
should be expanded and improved. 

In general, it is believed that our national 
need for people with knowledge in fields re- 
lated to international affairs is not currently 
being met. To meet these needs, it is sug- 
gested that more and better prepared stu- 
dents should be recruited, and their oppor- 
tunities for learning should be improved. 
Respondents indicate that development of 
specialized programs preparing students for 
work abroad is most important at the grad- 
uate level, but improvements should also 
be made at the undergraduate level, espe- 
cially in the teaching of foreign languages. 

Responses to the survey indicate that the 
present provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act relating to language and area 
centers are of great value in assisting both 
new and already existing programs. There 
is, however, widespread interest in expand- 
ing the present scope of the act to provide 
greater Federal assistance, both to students 
and to institutions, to promote the prepara- 
tion of American students planning to work 
abroad. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS STUDIES 


Kinds of programs offered 


Institutions of higher education in the 
United States now offer a great variety of pro- 
grams to students interested in preparing 
themselves for careers involving work abroad. 
Some of these programs were well established 
prior to World War II. For the most part, 
however, they are of more recent origin, and 
represent the greater participation by the 
United States in world affairs, and the grow- 
ing concern with areas and peoples on all 
continents in the last 15 or 20 years. 

Perhaps the most significant development 
has been in the establishment and expan- 
sion, mostly on the graduate school level, of 
area studies programs, which may take the 
form of institutes or centers, or may be 
only a series of courses offered on a particular 
country or area, without a formal designa- 
tion. In addition there are schools, or de- 
partments, or programs in international 
affairs, which may cover a multiplicity of 
subjects from American foreign policy to 
international trade. There are also schools 
or programs for international business, inter- 
national law, and others. 

All of the institutions included in our sur- 
vey offer their students some opportunity to 
study international affairs, used in the 
broadest sense. This opportunity may in- 
volve only a limited number of broad sub- 
ject courses, or it may involve comprehensive 
study programs in a great variety of subjects. 
Most institutions appear to occupy a kind of 
middle ground between these two extremes. 
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ENROLLMENT IN PROGRAMS COVERED BY THE 
SURVEY 


So far as we know, no study has been 
undertaken to determine the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in. U.S. institutions of higher 
education who are taking programs in the 
general field of international affairs. Our 
own survey did not attempt this. We did, 
however, ask the institutions to give their 
present enrollment of students specializing 
in this field. On the basis of their responses, 
we estimate that some 3,000 postgraduate 
students were covered by our survey. 

It must be pointed out, however, that this 
figure represents only what the institutions 
answering our survey defined as constituting 
study in this area, and these definitions 
varied. Some, for example, appeared to in- 
clude all relevant studies in the field, others 
gave more limited responses. Some evidently 
included part-time students, and others did 
not. Most apparently did not include all or 
even some of their students majoring in lan- 
guages, although many people would argue 
that these students were indeed receiving 
training preparatory to work abroad. In 
addition, one institution gave no specific en- 
rollment figures at all, and several more 
gave only approximations. 

Along with asking for overall enrollment 
figures, we requested figures showing the 
numbers of students specializing in various 
fields or area. Here again, however, the fig- 
ures are incomplete, and presented in such 
different forms that it is difficult to draw 
meaningful conclusions. Generally, it can 
be said that more than half of the students 
may be identified as concentrating in some 
kind of area studies program. Some of the 
others, listed as enrolled in general interna- 
tional affairs programs, international eco- 
nomics, and so forth, may also be concen- 
trating in study of a specific foreign area, but 
are not listed in this way. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR STUDIES IN INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


Despite the wide variety of programs 
which U.S. institutions of higher education 
are developing to meet the educational de- 
mands of students planning to work abroad, 
most of the persons responding to our sur- 
vey agree that our national requirements 
are not yet being met. They indicate a need 
not only for more students with education 
in international affairs, but also for better 
educated students. To meet these needs, 
they indicate that new programs will have 
to be developed, and existing ones improved 
and expanded. 


LIST OF INSTITUTIONS RESPONDING TO 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Letter addressed to— 

Nathan M, Pusey, president, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

J. L. Morrill, president, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Novice G. Fawcett, president, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Conrad A. Elvehjam, president, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Deane W. Malott, president, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Milton S. Eisenhower, president, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Hurst R. Anderson, president, American 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Quigg Newton, president, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Carroll V. Newsom, president, New York 
University, New York, N.Y. 

Nils Y.. Wessell, president, Tufts Univer- 
sity, Medford, Mass. 

Franklin D. Murphy, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

Lawrence A. Kimpton, chancellor, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Barnaby C. Keeney, president, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R.I. 
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Grayson Kirk, president, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N-Y. 

Norman H. Topping, president, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Harlan H. Hatcher, president, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Glenn 8S. Dumke, president, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Whitney Griswold, president, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 

Laurence M. Gould, president, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. 

John S. Dickey, president, 
College, Hanover, N.H. 

Buell G. Gallagher, president, City Col- 
lege, New York, N.Y. 

Gaylord P. Harnwell, president, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., president, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

Carl A. Sauer, president, American Insti- 
tute for Foreign Trade, Thunderbird Field, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Robert F. Goheen, president, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N.J. 

James H. Hilton, president, Iowa State 
University of Science and Technology, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Robert M. Strozier, president, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Herman B. Wells, president, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Ind. 

O. 8. Colclough, president, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 

Edward B. Bunn, 8.J., president, George- 
town University, Washington, D.C. 

James Roscoe Miller, president, North- 
western University, Evanston, Il. 

William Pearson Tolley, chancellor, Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Response from— 

E. L. Pattullo, assistant dean, faculty of 
arts and sciences. 

Malcolm M. Wells, vice president, aca- 
demic administration. 

W. Todd Furniss, assistant dean, college 
of arts and sciences. 

J. Homer Herriott, associate dean, graduate 
school. 

Damon Hoynton, dean, graduate school. 

Keith Spalding, secretary of the univer- 
sity. 

Ernest S. Griffith, dean, school of inter- 
national service. 

Covering letter from Quigg Newton. 
Questions answered by Dean W. F. Dyde, di- 
rector of the office of international educa- 
tion. 

E. Frederic Knauth, assistant to the chan- 
cellor and executive vice president (report 
compiled by several professors) . 

Reply from Wessell. 

Francis H. Heller, associate dean. 

Reginald Batholomew, committee on in- 
ternational relations. 

John K. McIntyre, assistant to the pres- 
ident. 

Schuyler C. Wallace, director, school of in- 
ternational affairs. 

Ross N. Berkes, director, school of inter- 
national relations. 

James K. Pollock, chairman, department 
of political science. 

Charles A. McClelland, chairman, division 
of social science. 

Hartley Simpson, dean, graduate school. 

Philip H. Phenix, dean. 

H. Wentworth Eldridge, chairman, interna- 
tional relations program. 

Oscar Zeichner, assistant dean in charge 
of graduate studies, division of graduate 
studies, college of liberal arts and science. 

Covering letter from Donald EK. Angell, 
vice president, assistant to the president. 
Material compiled by Prof. Norman D. Palm- 
er, chairman, international relations group 
committee. 


Dartmouth 


Covering letter from J. L. Vaughan, pro- 
vost. Material compiled by Dr. Rowland Eg- 
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ger, chairman, department of political 
science and foreign affairs. 

Reply from Sauer. 

Gardner Patterson, director, Woodrow Wil- 
son School of Public and International Af- 
fairs. 

Reply from Hilton. 

Covering letter from M. W: Carothers, 
associate dean of the faculties. Question- 
naire answered by Dr. Vincent V. Thursby, 
adviser, international affairs major. 

J. W. Ashton, dean, graduate school. 

A. M. Woodruff, dean, the school of gov- 
ernment. 

Dr. John F. Parr, dean, Edmund A. Walsh 
School of Foreign Service. 

Richard C. Snyder, chairman, department 
of political science. 

Gerard J. Mangone, director, Julian Fried- 
man, assistant director, oversea training pro- 
gram, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizen- 
ship and Public Affairs. 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 3, 1961] 
TRAINING FOR OVERSEAS 

The front pages of our newspapers are 
bristling these days with the names of Laos, 
Congo, Cuba and other trouble spots of the 
world. The financial pages tell of new 
American business developments in the Far 
East and in South America. This is an 
ever-shrinking world and the smaller it gets, 
the larger a problem grows. That problem 
is the lack of trained Americans ready to 
handle our Government and business inter- 
ests abroad. 

The need for expanded and improved 
training to prepare students for these tasks 
has been pointed up by a survey of 32 col- 
leges and universities offering programs in 
international affairs. The results of the 
survey were published recently by the Legis- 
lative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. 

The 28 page Senate document urges the 
expansion of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act to provide greater Federal assistance 
to both students and institutions to pro- 
mote the preparation of American students 
planning to work abroad. The survey re- 
ported that the most frequently noted failing 
of students applying for graduate programs 
in the international field was inadequate 
preparation in foreign languages. 

Here, then, is an important challenge for 
our educators and legislators. The future of 
the United States will depend to a large ex- 
tent upon the people trained to represent it 
in the international arenas. No effort should 
be spared to perfect that training. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in closing, 
I should like to compliment once more 
the persons who worked so diligently at 
the Legislative Reference Service in the 
compilation and analysis of the answers 
received from the 32 institutions of 
higher education. I believe that we are 
especially indebted to Mrs. Margaret 
Malone, whose imaginative direction is 
apparent throughout the survey. Also, I 
should like to express my thanks to the 
colleges and universities which supplied 
the thoughtful and thorough answers 
around which my proposed legislation 
took shape. It should be emphasized 
that the institutions of higher education 
surveyed and listed below are not a com- 
plete list of those offering programs of 
international affairs studies in the 
United States. The title of the survey 
makes that clear. It is a survey 
of selected institutions. I believe 
that an excellent cross-section of the 
programs in this country was covered 
and that the opinions expressed in the 
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Survey are representative of the needs 
felt by our academic community. 

This formidable component of Ameri- 
can civilian strength needs to have the 
right training in order to do the work 
which our country needs to do through. 
out the world, based upon the very au- 
thoritative survey to which I have just 
referred. 

Having introduced the bill, I intend to 
press for its consideration before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
of which I am a member. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bil] 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2004) to amend the Na- 
tional Defense Educaton Act of 1958 in 
order to promote the interests of the 
United States in international affairs, in- 
troduced by Mr. JAVITS, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 





STATE REPRESENTATION IN FED- 
ERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE COR- 
PORATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for myself and on behalf of my 
colleague, the distinguished Senator 
from New York [Mr. Keatinc], two bills 
which would assist in securing State 
representation in the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. 

At present, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, as the head of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, sup- 
posedly represents both Federal and 
State regulatory agencies in his super- 
vision over the broad insurance and in- 
spection functions of FDIC. However, 
because he is charged, in his chief ca- 
pacity, with the supervision of the Na- 
tional banks only, State banks have no 
direct representation in the actual con- 
trol of FDIC. As a result, the present 
arrangement results in different rules 
being applied to State bank and Na- 
tional bank members of FDIC. 

The bills which we are introducing at 
the request of the State of New York 
have already been introduced in the 
House by Representative MuLTER, of New 
York. 

The first bill would remove the Comp- 
troller of the Currency as head of 
FDIC and substitute a three-man board 
on which State banking interests could 
also be represented. 

The second bill would assign to 
FDIC the responsibility for the approval 
of bank applications for State as well 
as National banks. At the present time, 
the State applications are handled either 
by FDIC or the Federal Reserve Board, 
depending on whether the State bank is 
@ member of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the texts of the bills may be 
printed following my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
bills will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Javits 
(for himself and Mr. Keatinc), were 
received, read twice by their titles, re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
S. 2005 

A bill to provide that no member of the 

Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 

Insurance Corporation shall hold any other 

public office or position, and for other 

purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act is 
amended by striking the first five sentences 
and by inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “The management of the Corporation 
shall be vested in a Board of Directors con- 
sisting of three members, all of whom shall 
be citizens of the United States to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. One of 
the members shall be the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Corporation and 
not more than two of the members of the 
Board shall be members of the same political 
party. Each such member shall hold office 
for a term of six years. None of the mem- 
bers hereafter appointed shall concurrently 
hold any other public office in municipal, 
State, or National Government or be a mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, or hold any office or position 
in any part of the Federal Reserve System. 
In the event of a vacancy in the office of the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors, and 
pending the appointment of his successor, 
the senior member of the Board shall act as 
Chairman. In selecting the members of the 
Board, the President shall have due regard 
to a fair representation of the various seg- 
ments of the banking interests of the 
country.” 
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A bill to amend section 9 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended, section 18(d) of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act, and 
section 5155 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
third paragraph of section 9 of the Federal 
Reserve Act, as amended (US.C., title 12, 
sec. 321, third paragraph), is further 
amended by striking from the first sentence 
the words “Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words ‘Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation,” and by striking from 
the last sentence the word “Board” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation”. 

SEc. 2. Section 18(d) of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act (U.S.C., title 12, sec. 
1828(d)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) No insured bank shall establish and 
Operate any new branch or move its main 
office or any branch unless it shall have the 
prior written consent of the Corporation. 
The Corporation may grant such consent 
only after an application therefor has been 
approved by either the Comptroller of the 
Currency (in the case of a national or dis- 
trict bank) or by the appropriate super- 
visory State authority (in the case of a 
State bank). In granting or withholding 
such consent the Corporation shall consider 
the report of investigation made by either 
the Comptroller of the Currency (in the 
case of a national or district bank) or the 
appropriate supervisory State authority (in 
the case of a State bank) in approving such 
hew branch. The factors to be considered 
by the Corporation in granting or withhold- 
ing its consent under this subsection shall 
= enumerated in section 15 of this 
ct.” 
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Sec. 3. Before acting upon any applica- 
tion hereunder the Corporation shall re- 
quire the applicant to give appropriate pub- 
lic notice thereof and shall permit any 
other bank, or thrift, or savings institution 
to become a party to the proceeding and 
be heard in opposition thereto. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (c) of section 5155 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (U.S.C., 
title 12, sec. 36(c), is further amended by 
inserting after the words “Comptroller of 
the Currency” in the first and second sen- 
tences thereof the following words “and 
subject to the provisions of section 18(d) 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act’’. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I am 
happy today to join with my colleague as 
a cosponsor of two bills which we are 
introducing to change certain of the op- 
erations and modify the organizational 
structure of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, 

The first of these bills would provide 
for State representation on the Corpo- 
ration. This is a much needed innova- 
tion, and is one which has been supported 
by a number of States, including my own. 
The second bill relates to the powers 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration to approve bank applications for 
State as well as National banks. This 
clarifies responsibility for such approval 
by clearly assigning it to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Representative MuLTER of New York, 
introduced similar bills in the House on 
January 25. I am glad today to join 
with my colleague and with Representa- 
tive MuLTER in urging prompt favorable 
action on these two measures. 





PROPOSED LIMITATION ON SPEND- 
ING POWER 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
statement has often been made: “What 
you don’t know won’t hurt you.” How- 
ever, there are exceptions to this theory, 
and one is that Government spending 
which is based on a direct pipeline to 
the Treasury, without the scrutiny of the 
Appropriations Committees of Congress, 
hurts. This is “hidden” spending of 
which people are often unaware. Yet 
it hurts our pocketbooks, both in the 
form of tax drains and decreased pur- 
chasing power through inflation. It 
weakens our control over Government 
spending in general. It can result in loss 
of confidence in our dollar at home and 
abroad. 

Under the rules of the Senate, ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over spending leg- 
islation rests with the Appropriations 
Committee. The same is true of the 
House of Representatives. This has 
been the general rule since about 1920, 
when these committees were given this 
responsibility in order to obtain better 
control over Government expenditures. 
Prior to that time, the individual com- 
mittees of Congress had control over 
the spending authorized for the agen- 
cies or departments which came under 
their jurisdiction. 

However, we have gradually relaxed 
our rules to allow certain programs to 
be financed outside of the normal ap- 
propriations process and have given 
these programs access to the “back door” 
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of the Treasury. The most recent ex- 
ample is the new depressed areas pro- 
gram which became law in April. ‘The 
administrator of that program may bor- 
row $300 million directly from the 
Treasury without congressional review. 
This represents the most common form 
of back-door spending. An agency or 
department merely makes use of public 
debt receipts, and goes directly to the 
Federal Treasury for its funds. 

Another commonly used type of back- 
door spending is contract authority, 
through which an agency is authorized 
to obligate funds in advance of appro- 
priations for the various “contract” pro- 
grams. This does not do away with the 
appropriations process, but it reduces the 
function of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations to one of honoring a commitment 
already made. No matter what the fiscal 
situation, the Government’s contract 
liabilities must be honored. Annual re- 
view of the program is thereby made 
meaningless. 

The most significant programs fi- 
nanced via the “back door” are the hous- 
ing programs. For example, in the hous- 
ing bill which is now the penaing 
business of the Senate, S. 1922, there is 
authorized a total of $6 billion in pro- 
grams excluding public housing, to be 
financed via back-door spending of two 
types. Treasury borrowing authorization 
is granted in the case of FNMA special 
assistance; and in the case of loans for 
college housing, public facilities, mass 
transportation, and veterans’ housing. 
In the case of grants for the urban re- 
newal, open space, and mass transporta- 
tion programs, contract authority is 
given to commit the Government up to 
the limits of the authorizations. In the 
case of these latter programs the Appro- 
priations Committee comes into the pic- 
ture only in honoring these commit- 
ments, by appropriating the money to 
meet them. 

Other important programs which 
have direct access to the Treasury are 
grants-in-aid for airports, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, direct highway expendi- 
tures in our forests and public lands, 
and the National Park Service. And 
President Kennedy is now asking that 
our giant foreign aid program also be 
given a key to that same back door. If 
this trend continues, we might as well 
abolish the Appropriations Committee 
and simply issue debt receipts to any 
agency any time it wants them. I am 
not prepared to have Congress abdicate 
in such a manner its rightful responsi- 
bilities under article I of the Constitu- 
tion, whereby Congress, not the execu- 
tive branch, is given power over the 
public purse. 

I am aware that the use of loan re- 
payments is really no drain on the tax- 
payers, but the initiation of a revolving 
fund loan program, and its perennial 
annual increases in size and scope are 
direct drains on the Treasury beyond 
the careful scrutiny of our Appropria- 
tions Committees. Also it is my obser- 
vation that we never seem to be satis- 
fied to allow these revolving funds to 
stay at their initial levels. It seems to 
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be politically popular to increase these 
funds continually, despite loan repay- 
ments. 

I am cosponsor of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 13, introduced by the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], which would 
bring all spending authorization under 
the jurisdiction of the Appropriations 
Committees and would bring them to- 
gether into one bill. It would require 
annual spending limitations on each 
item. This resolution also requires con- 
current consideration of the latest esti- 
mates of expected revenue at each stage 
of action on the omnibus bill. In asense, 
the resolution I am submitting covers a 
phase of Senate Concurrent Resolution 
13—that relating to appropriations ap- 
proval of programs. However, I feel 
there is need for this separate bill be- 
cause of the recent action in the House 
on a resolution sponsored by Representa- 
tive Petty, House Resolution 115, which 
would have accomplished the same end 
as the Senate resolution I am submit- 
ting today. The wording and approach 
differ somewhat, but the end result is the 
same. 

Mr. PELLY’s resolution was blocked in 
the revamped House Rules Committee 
by a vote of 8 to 6. It never reached a 
test in the House itself. Because of that 
action, and because Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 13 would have to have House 
approval, I feel it necessary to make an 
attempt to close this back door to the 
Treasury by the Senate. My resolu- 
tion would not require House approval 
but would achieve the desired end by re- 
quiring at least the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee to give its approval to 
any spending proposals. The resolu- 
tion would amend subsection (b) of Sen- 
ate rule XXV. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the language of my resolution 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 155) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That paragraph 1 of subsection 
(b) of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate (relating to the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Appropriations) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“1. Expenditure authorizations. As used 
in this paragraph the term ‘expenditure au- 
thorizations’ means current appropriations, 
permanent appropriations, contract author- 
izations, authorizations to expend from pub- 
lic or corporate debt receipts, reappropria- 
tions, reauthorizations, and any other au- 
thorizations to withdraw moneys from the 
Treasury of the United States except au- 
thorizations to withdraw moneys from the 
Treasury of the United States for the pay- 
ment of private claims.” 





EXTENSION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. JAVITS submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1726) to extend and improve the 
National Defense Education Act, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and ordered to be printed. 
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HOUSING ACT OF 1961— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CLARK submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1922) to assist in the provision of 
housing for moderate and low income 
families, to promote orderly urban de- 
velopment, to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. AIKEN submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 1922, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. CAPEHART submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to Senate bill 1922, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. CAPEHART (for himself and Mr. 
BENNETT) submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to Senate bill 1922, supra, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





STABILIZATION OF MINING OF LEAD 
AND ZINC—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF BILL 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Senator from New Mexico 

[Mr. ANDERSON], I ask unanimous con- 

sent that the senior Senator from Ten- 

nmessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] be added as a 

cosponsor of the bill (S. 1747) to stabi- 

lize the mining of lead and zinc in the 

United States and for other purposes 

and that his name be listed at the next 

printing of the bill. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, is so ordered. 





PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO QUALI- 
FICATIONS OF ELECTORS—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MONRONEY] be added, at the next print- 
ing, to the list of cosponsors of the reso- 
lution (S.J. Res. 58), which I introduced 
for myself and 65 other Senators, pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, relating to the 
qualifications of electors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
makes 67 cosponsors. I do hope that we 
will be able to bring this matter up and 
passed in as quick time as possible. 





AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT, 
RELATING TO HEARINGS CON- 
CERNING LAWFULNESS OF NEW 
RATE SCHEDULES—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 
Under authority of the order of the 

Senate of May 23, 1961, the names of 

Senators Metcatr, Lone of Missouri, 





June 1 


BaRTLETT, Moss, PROXMIRE, and Doucias 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 1946) to amend section 4(e) 
of the Natural Gas Act relative to hear. 
ings concerning the lawfulness of new 
rate schedules, introduced by Mr. Car- 
ROLL On May 23, 1961. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nominations 
of Anthony B. Akers, of New York, to be 
Ambassador to New Zealand, and Erle 
Cocke, Jr., of Georgia, to be U.S. Alter- 
nate Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, these pending nominations may not 
be considered prior to the expiration 
of 6 days of their receipt in the Senate. 





NOTICE OF NEW DATE FOR HEAR- 
INGS ON REORGANIZATION PLAN 
NO. 1 OF 1961, SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on May 16, I gave notice on 
behalf of the Subcommittee on Securi- 
ties of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency that hearings would be held 
on May 22 on Reorganization Plan No. 
1 of 1961, which would affect a reorgan- 
ization of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Because of various conflicts, it was not 
possible to hold hearings during the 
week of May 22, and it has become 
necessary to postpone the hearings until 
9:30 a.m. tomorrow, June 2, 1961. The 
hearing will be held in room 5302, New 
Senate Office Building. While the hear- 
ings are being held by the Subcommit- 
tee on Securities, the members of the 
full Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency and the members of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations have also 
been invited. 

These hearings have been called be- 
cause the chairman of the Committee 
on Government Operations, the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCLeEL- 
LAN], to whose committee were referred 
the reorganization plan and Senate Res- 
olution 148, which would express dis- 
approval of the plan, has requested the 
comments of the Banking and Currency 
Committee on the plan. The hearing 
will be a preliminary hearing designed 
to elicit information on the basis of 
which the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee can respond to the chairman of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ALBERT A. RIDGE, TO BE 
U.S. CIRCUIT JUDGE, EIGHTH 
CIRCUIT 
Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for Mon- 
day, June 12, 1961, at 10 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
nomination of Albert A. Ridge, of Mis- 
souri, to be U.S. circuit judge, eighth 
circuit, vice Archibald K. Gardner, 
retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Lone], 
chairman, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. Jonunston], and the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been referred 
to and are now pending before the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

Hugh Salter, of North Carolina, to be 
U.S. marshal, eastern district of North 
Carolina, term of 4 years, vice B. Ray 
Cohoon. 

Warren C. Colver, of Alaska, to be U.S. 
attorney, district of Alaska, term of 4 
years, vice George M. Yeager, resigned. 

Donald H. Fraser, of Georgia, to be 
U.S. attorney, southern district of 
Georgia, term of 4 years, vice William 
C. Calhoun, resigned. 

Charles L. Goodson, of Georgia, to be 
US. attorney, northern district of 
Georgia, term of 4 years, vice Charles D. 
Read, Jr., resigned. 

Herman T. F. Lum, of Hawaii, to be 
US. attorney, district of Hawaii, term 
of 4 years, vice Louis B. Blissard. 

Sylvan A. Jeppesen, of Idaho, to be 
US. attorney, district of Idaho, term of 
4 years, vice Kenneth C. Bergquist. 

Edward R. Phelps, of Illinois, to be 
US. attorney, southern district of Illi- 
nois, term of 4 years, vice Harlington 
Wood, Jr. 

Richard P. Stein, of Indiana, to be 
US. attorney, southern district of Indi- 
ana, term of 4 years, vice Don A. Tab- 
bert. 

Donald E. O’Brien, of Iowa, to be US. 
attorney, northern district of Iowa, term 
of 4 years, vice Francis E. Van Alstine, 
term expired. 

Joseph S. Lord III, of Pennsylvania, 
to be U.S. attorney, eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, term of 4 years, vice 
Walter E. Alessandroni. 

Kenneth Harwell, of Tennessee, to be 
U.S. attorney, middle district of Ten- 
= term of 4 years, vice Fred Elledge, 

r, 

Harry C. George, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
marshal, eastern district of Illinois, term 
of 4 years, vice Vernon Woods. 

Floyd Stevens, of Michigan, to be U.S. 
marshal, western district of Michigan, 
term of 4 years, vice Harry Jennings. 

Frank W. Cotner, of Pennsylvania, to 
be U.S. marshal, middle district of Penn- 
Sylvania, term of 4 years, vice Oliver H. 
Metcalf, deceased. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
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to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Thursday, June 8, 1961, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearings which may be scheduled. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Commencement Day address delivered by 
him at Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, W. 
Va., on May 29, 1961. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

Radio broadcast by Senator Bratt over 16 
Maryland radio stations, on May 18, 1961, 
dealing with certain reorganization plans 
submitted to Congress by President Ken- 
nedy. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

Interview of Senator Macnuson on CBS 
program “Capitol Cloakroom,” on May 18, 
1961. 





FEES PAID BY IRANIAN GOVERN- 
MENT TO AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, let 
me respectfully invite the attention of 
the Senate, and particularly the atten- 
tion of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and the Appropriations Committee, 
to an article entitled “Iranian Gold 
Mine,” contained in the June 2, 1961, 
issue of the Washington newsletter, Hu- 
man Events. 

Actually, I have no evidence to sup- 
port the allegations contained in this 
article. I have, however, determined 
that the Development and Resources 
Corp. is in fact a registered agent 
of the Iranian Government, and that, ac- 
cording to the report of the Attorney 
General of the United States, it has re- 
ceived from Iran fees which total $78 
million during the period 1956 through 
1960. 

It occurs to me that the receipt of such 
fees on the part of American citizens 
from a country which itself has been 
the recipient of almost $600 million of 
the American taxpayers’ money is sig- 
nificant. 

I sincerely request that both the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
which are duly charged with the respon- 
sibility in these matters, thoroughly in- 
vestigate this particular corporation, 
and answer, for the benefit of all Amer- 
ican taxpayers, some of the questions 
that have been raised in this article. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed at this point in the 
REcorpD, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Human Events, June 2, 1961] 

Iranian gold mine: Reports filter in from 
one of the largest foreign aid recipients— 
Iran—that all is not well with that country’s 
government, despite mammoth handouts 
from Uncle Sam every year since World War 
II ended. 
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One reason why Iran may be receiving 
such huge sums—$588.4 miilion in total aid 
since 1956—is the Development and: Re- 
sources Corp., headed by David Lilien- 
thal, former Atomic Energy Commissioner 
and leading figure in the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations. This outfit is 
listed with the Justice Department as a 
foreign agent—or lobby for foreign interests. 
In every year since 1956, the Iranian Gov- 
ernment has supplied the Development and 
Resources Corp. with all or most of 
its income from abroad. Lilienthal’s firm 
has received fees from Iran totaling $78.3 
million. This is about 13.3 percent of the 
entire amount of assistance the United 
States has given iran during the correspond- 
ing period (1956-60). 

These millions, which Lilienthal receives 
for promoting Iranian interests, presumably 
come, directly or indirectly, from the for- 
eign aid payments which U.S. taxpayers 
provide. 

This situation prompts several questions, 
such as: Isn’t it unusual for a foreign agent 
to receive such a large sum—both in terms 
of dollars and percentage—from the foreign 
aid recipient he represents? What services 
does the corporation perform in the United 
States for the Iranian Government? How 
much of the $78.3 million in fees went into 
development projects in Iran, and how much 
became assets of the corporation? Does 
this—and possible kindred situations—call 
for a congressional investigation? 





CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT ON 
ELECTION OF PRESIDENT AND 
VICE PRESIDENT — STATEMENT 
BY SENATOR DODD 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on May 
26, I appeared before the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments, to present testimony in behalf of 
Senate Joint Resolution 4, which pro- 
poses a constitutional amendment which 
would change the present system of 
electing the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

I wish to compliment the distin- 
guished chairman of the Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Keravuver], for 
scheduling hearings on this subject. I 
am sure that these hearings will serve 
to reawaken national interest in elec- 
toral college reform, which was so high 
a few months ago, and that as a result 
of them, Members of the Senate will 
have an opportunity during this Con- 
gress to vote on this question. 

Our present system for electing the 
President and Vice President has many 
defects. In my testimony last week, 
I tried to outline some of these defects 
and to point out the ways in which the 
constitutional amendment I have pro- 
posed will remedy them. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement be printed at this point in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR Dopp BErorE Con- 
STITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS SUBCOMMITTEE 
CONCERNING REFORM OF THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 
The 1960 presidential election has spot- 

lighted once again the antiquated, badly 

corroded, and dangerously inadequate ma- 
chinery which Americans continue to use in 
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the election of the most important and in- 
fluential officeholder in the world. The 
razor-thin margin dividing the popular 
votes received by President Kennedy and 
Mr. Nixon, the election of so-called un- 
pledged electors in several Southern States, 
and cries of “fraud” in several pivotal 
States, which if proven, could have reversed 
the outcome of the election, have rekindled 
the flame of controversy over the reform 
of the electoral college method of electing 
the President of the United States. Imme- 
diately following the election and for weeks 
thereafter congressional mailbags bulged 
with letters demanding electoral college re- 
form, and editorial comment throughout 
the country emphasized the need for prompt 
remedial action. 

The glaring defects apparent in the elec- 
toral college system are no reflection on the 
wisdom of the Founding Fathers. The plan 
which they devised for the election of a 
Chief Executive was a compromise, designed 
to sell and cement the Federal system; it 
was tailored for a society in which rapid 
travel and communication was impossible, 
and for an electorate which was largely 
illiterate and uninformed. Fortunately, 
these conditions no longer persist. In addi- 
tion, the most pernicious aspect of the 
present system, the so-called unit system of 
casting ail of the electoral votes of a State 
en bloc for the candidate receiving a plu- 
rality in that State, was far from the original 
plan of the drafters of the Constitution. 
The constitutional authors had intended 
that each State should choose its most dis- 
tinguished citizens as electors, and that the 
electors would then deliberate and vote as 
individuals in choosing a President. The 
unit rule was grafted onto the system prior 
to the Civil War, and has controlled every 
presidential election during the past 100 
years. Three factors have contributed to 
its perpetuation: the power of State legis- 
latures to specify the method of choosing 
presidential electors; the fact that a safe 
State under the unit rule can deliver the 
entire electoral vote of the State for its 
candidate instead of merely a large propor- 
tion thereof; and the obvious political ad- 
vantage of a State employing the unit rule 
over States refusing to adopt it. 

A number of the major objections to the 
present electoral college system are traceable 
directly to the unit rule. Under the system 
minority popular votes not only are not 
counted, but they are actually counted for 
the opposition. As Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton, of Missouri, said in 1824: 

“To lose their votes is the fate of all 
minorities, and it is their duty to submit; 
but this is not a case of votes lost, but of 
votes taken away, added to those of the 
majority, and given to a person to whom 
the minority is opposed.” 

The patent unfairness of this procedure 
needs no further comment. 

In large, pivotal States which are fairly 
evenly divided between the parties the unit 
system inflates the influence and bargaining 
power of splinter parties and small minority 
groups far beyond any legitimate weight, 
and invites domination of presidential 
campaigns by small, organized, well-dis- 
ciplined pressure groups. The emphasis on 
large, solid blocs of electoral votes is also 
an invitation to fraud, since juggling of a 
few votes can swing the electoral votes of an 
entire State, and perhaps an entire election, 
as claimed by some Republicans in Illinois 
and Texas following the 1960 presidential 
election. This same stress on large blocs of 
electoral votes leads almost invariably to the 
selection of presidential candidates from 
large States, foreclosing the election of gifted 
men and strong leaders from less thickly 
populated areas. In our tense modern world, 
such deliberate wastage of valuable human 
resources is unthinkable. The winner-take- 
all emphasis of the unit rule has also had a 
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severe dampening effect upon the develop- 
ment of a healthy two-party system in States 
which are clearly safe for either party. There 
is little incentive for the Republican Party 
to campaign seriously in Georgia, or for the 
Democratic Party to intensify its efforts in 
Vermont, knowing beforehand that all of the 
State electoral votes will be cast for the ma- 
jority party regardless of the intensity and 
quality of their own campaign. This feel- 
ing of futility in the ranks of the minority 
party is matched by an air of complacent 
apathy within the majority party. The re- 
sult is an embarrassingly small voter turnout 
which does nothing to enhance the picture 
of American democracy before our free-world 
friends and our Communist adversaries. 

Criticism of the present electoral system 
is not limited to the problems created by 
the unit rule, however. The complications 
inherent in the operation of the system and 
the varying complexity of the ballots used 
for the selection of electors in many States 
have led the American people in increasing 
numbers to feel that some sleight-of-hand 
small print is depriving them of a direct 
and meaningful voice in the election of a 
President. Even after almost 200 years of 
operation, the actual mechanics of the pres- 
ent system are relatively unknown and mis- 
understood. The electorate is confounded, 
and to some extent frustrated, by a system 
which translated a 0.16-percent plurality of 
the popular vote into an 84-electoral-vote 
plurality in electing President Kennedy by 
an electoral count of 303 to 219 in 1960. And 
the fact that it remains quite possible for 
a President to be elected under the present 
system by a clear majority of electoral votes 
despite the fact that he actually received 
fewer popular votes than his opponent re- 
mains a cause of puzzlement and grave con- 
cern. More serious, however, and more 
blatantly unfair, is the machinery provided 
under the present system for resolving doubt- 
ful elections. Election of a President when 
no candidate receives a majority of the elec- 
toral votes is thrown into the House of 
Representatives. Each State delegation is 
given one vote, regardless of the size of 
the State or the delegation, and the vote of 
evenly split delegations is not counted at 
all. This totally unrepresentative system 
can completely distort the popular will in 
the selection of a President, and has done 
so on at least one occasion in the past. 

Quite clearly, these defects and criticisms 
are not new. Following each close and 
hotly contested election they have been re- 
peated, reemphasized, and restudied, and 
throughout the years, a series of remedial 
plans have been developed. The amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
which I have introduced (S.J. Res. 4) is 
drawn from these previous proposals and 
represents what I believe to be the soundest 
approach to a difficult problem. The sys- 
tem which it embodies, known as the pro- 
portional distribution plan, was first intro- 
duced in Congress in 1877, and was actually 
passed by the Senate, in essentially its pres- 
ent form, in 1950. Just prior to the 1960 
election, in April 1960, a Gallup poll showed 
50 percent of the population favoring the 
proportional distribution plan, 28 percent 
opposed to a change, and 22 percent with 
no opinion. Following the election, the por- 
tion in favor of a change is almost certain 
to have increased significantly. 

The amendment which I have introduced 
creates a system for the election of a Presi- 
dent which is simple in both concept and 
operation, and easily understood by the av- 
erage voter. Under its provisions the elec- 
toral college is abolished, but the electoral 
vote is retained, with each State continuing 
to be credited with one vote for each of its 
Representatives and Senators. Following a 
presidential election, the electoral vote in 
each State is apportioned among the candi- 
dates in accordance with the number of 
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popular votes which they receive, insteag 
of on the present winner-take-all basis. The 
candidate with the most electoral votes 
throughout the Nation is elected President 
if he has received at least 40 percent of the 
electoral votes. In the unlikely event that 
no candidate receives more than 40 percent 
of the electoral vote, the President is se- 
lected from the persons having the two 
highest numbers of electoral votes by the 
Members of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives siting in joint session and vot- 
ing individually. A majority of the votes 
of the combined authorized membership of 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives is necessary for a choice. 

This is a system which the American peo- 
ple can understand and respect. Each 
voter can readily see that his vote has a 
direct effect upon the outcome of the elec- 
tion, and will not and cannot be counted 
against the candidate of his choice. The 
innate fairness and equity of the system is 
buttressed by Gallup poll evidence of the 
fact that it seems fair and normal to the av- 
erage citizen. The middleman elector is 
eliminated, together with the very real pos- 
sibility of election manipulation by State 
legislatures. Since these bodies have com- 
plete control over the method of selection 
of electors, they may, if they like, choose 
the electors themselves, perhaps even after 
the election but before the electoral vote as 
threatened by Louisiana in the 1960 elec- 
tion. Death, incapacity, or disqualifica- 
tion of electors would no longer be a factor, 
and the possibility of a natural disaster pre- 
venting the casting of votes by some or all 
of the electors in a given State on the desig- 
nated day would also be removed. 

In addition to these beneficial effects, the 
proportional distribution system which I 
propose will provide a series of remedies for 
existing defects, and a number of advan- 
tages over existing methods, which lead me 
to urge strongly its immediate adoption and 
submission to the American people for their 
approval. 

1. Under most circumstances the propor- 
tional distribution system will prevent elec- 
tion of a candidate receiving less than a 
plurality of the popular vote. Such an 
event could only occur if one candidate 
picked up most of his electoral votes in 
States where the number of voters rela- 
tive to the number of electoral votes is low, 
and with the proportional system in effect 
a clean sweep of those States, of the magni- 
tude required to bring about such a result, 
is highly unlikely. 

2. With the elimination of the winner- 
take-all unit rule, the proportional distribu- 
tion system would give equal weight to 
popular votes cast in large pivotal States 
and to those cast in States where one party 
is certain to win by a wide margin. Thus, 
no longer could a few votes in lower Man- 
hattan or upstate New York tip the scales 
of the popular vote in New York and swing 
the entire electoral vote of the State to one 
candidate or another. Within the limits of 
existing inequalities in the representative 
weighting of the States, a few hundred votes 
in Manhattan, N.Y., would have exactly the 
same weight as an equal number of votes 
in Manhattan, Kans. As a result, four cur- 
rently existing dangers would be removed. 

First, the chance that the will of the 
people might be thwarted by fraudulent 
manipulation of the few votes necessary to 
shift the entire electoral vote of a closely 
contested, large, pivotal State would be sub- 
stantially reduced. In order to influence 
the outcome of any but the closest of elec- 
tions, fraudulent conduct would have to be 
of monumental proportions. Only a very 
few electoral votes could be influenced by 
the most successful and widespread fraud 
in any single State. 

Secondly, the possibility of a storm or flood 
or other disaster in a local party strong- 
hold which could affect the vote sufficiently 
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to tip the scales in favor of the opposite party 
and shift the entire electoral vote of a closely 
contested pivotal State would be eliminated. 

Thirdly, the exaggerated influence of 
small, tightly knit, minority organizations 
and pressure groups upon the policies and 
activities of the major parties will be sharply 
curtailed. Under the proportional distri- 
pution system, the power of such groups 
to influence the outcome of a national elec- 
tion will depend solely upon their numbers 
and the effectiveness of their arguments 

m other voters. No longer will they be 
able to blackmail party leaders with threats 
of their very real pivotal strength. 

And, fourthly, the choice of presidential 
candidates will no longer be limited to men 
from the large States. With the threat of 
losing entire blocs of electoral votes from 
large pivotal States removed, party leaders 
will be able to consider good men from any 
area of the Nation, north or south, rural or 
urban, on the basis of merit and political 
appeal alone. 

8. New life and vigor would almost certain- 
ly be breathed into the two-party system in 
America by the proportionate distribution 
plan. Since the number of electoral votes 
received by each party candidate in each 
State would depend entirely upon the total 
number of popular votes which he received 
in each State as compared with those re- 
ceived by his opponent, the plan would pro- 
vide a powerful incentive for campaigning 
in every State, especially those presently 
considered as safe by either party and in 
which little or no campaigning is carried 
on under the present system. Despite the 
tremendous impact of radio and television 
on modern campaign methods, voters in rel- 
atively safe States today have little oppor- 
tunity to obtain and digest accurate infor- 
mation on campaign issues or to personally 
assess the relative merits of the candidates. 
Under the system which I have proposed, no 
candidate will dare ignore any area of the 
country without running the risk of losing 
important electoral votes. This will mean, 
of course, that State party organizations 
will have to be strengthened and rebuilt 
and staffed with able leaders in every State 
in the Union. No longer will mere delivery 
of &@ majority of the popular vote in a State 
be considered as a successful campaign. The 
highest possible favorable vote, contrasted 
with the lowest possible adverse vote, will 
be the goal of every State party organization, 
and the competition will be tremendous. 
This will lead directly, of course, to an im- 
provement in the embarrassingly smal] turn- 
out of American voters at the polls in pres- 
idential elections. In selling our American 
form of democratic government to the un- 
committed and newly formed nations of the 
world, it is frequently difficult to explain the 
fact that many Americans apparently do not 
care about or believe in their own govern- 
mental system enough to take part in the 
election of their Chief Executive. Under the 
proportional distribution system, the empha- 
sis on overwhelming numbers as the basis 
for winning electoral votes will force politi- 
cal leaders to emphasize the need for getting 
out the vote in every campaign, and can 
only result in a vast improvement in the 
numbers of Americans participating directly 
in presidential elections. 

The type of campaign required to win 
elections under this system can only be or- 
ganized and carried out successfully if local 
workers are mobilized in force and are care- 
fully coordinated by tightly knit national 
organizations. In the face of such party 
fronts, splinter parties will find barren 
ground in which to sow their seed. They 
will, of course, be able to pick up a few elec- 
toral votes in States where their strength 
can be concentrated, but their hopes of 
winning an election are as small or smaller 
under proportional distribution as they are 
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under the present system. And the few 
electoral votes which they manage to win 
will be poor payment for the loss of the 
highly magnified bargaining power which 
they presently enjoy in the pivotal States. 
No longer will they be able to dictate party 
policy in the fields of their special interest 
on threat of upsetting the balance in pivotal 
States by throwing their small, compact, 
highly organized vote to the opposition. 
Their influence in party councils will be 
limited to the number of votes which they 
can deliver throughout the country, and to 
the cogency of their arguments in support 
of their position. Outside of party coun- 
cils, their effect will be gaged solely upon 
their ability to convince the voters of the 
justice and desirability of their programs. 
As a result, the major parties will be freed 
from the disproportionate pressure which 
such groups now can and do apply, and 
will be better able to formulate distinctive 
national policies designed to provide for the 
good of the greatest majority of the people 
of the Nation. 

4. Proportionate distribution of electoral 
votes in a presidential election would re- 
flect more accurately the popular strength 
of the various candidates. The present sys- 
tem, with its winner-take-all allocation of 
electoral votes, carries a built-in distortion 
of popular support which leads to land- 
Slide election triumphs when popular sup- 
port is only lukewarm. In 1912, Woodrow 
Wilson, with only 42 percent of the popular 
vote, received 84 percent of the electoral 
vote. In 1936, Franklin Roosevelt received 
98 percent of the electoral vote on the basis 
of 60 percent of the popular vote. These 
are not isolated instances, but illustrations 
of the normal effect of the present system. 
This type of illusory electoral strength pro- 
vides a questionable basis for the exercise 
of power, and could easily lead to an abuse 
of authority. 

The system, once again, was not planned 
by the drafters of the Constitution with this 
effect in mind. In the interests of stability, 
they did provide for a slight distortion in 
favor of the smaller States by apportioning 
electoral votes on the basis of the number of 
representatives in both Houses of Congress. 
The votes corresponding to the two Senators 
from each State weight the scales slightly 
against the larger States. This advantage 
was probably necessary to secure the support 
of the smaller States for the original Consti- 
tution, and while at this point it may no 
longer be essential for the preservation of our 
Federal system, it still goes far toward pre- 
vention of feelings of dissatisfaction and in- 
justice among the smaller States without 
appreciably damaging the rights or the 
powers of the larger States. It has therefore 
been retained in my proposal under the pro- 
portionate distribution plan. 

5. One additional feature of the present 
electoral college system remains undisturbed 
by the amendment which I have submitted. 
Voter qualifications under the Constitution 
are left entirely within the control of the 
States. There is still a great enough dis- 
parity among the cultural patterns in the 
various States of the Union to justify re- 
tention of this authority by the States. It 
is still essentially a local inatter. Even if 
this were not the case, as a matter of politi- 
cal reality, this is perhaps the worst time in 
the past half century to attempt to impose 
Federal controls upon voter qualifications, 
and any such attempt would almost cer- 
tainly fail. My amendment makes no change 
in the present system, and leaves this power 
where it rightly belongs, in the hands of the 
States. 

6. The last, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant, adjustment which is accomplished by 
the proportional distribution plan outlined 
in my amendment is the elimination of the 
grossly unfair method provided at present 
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for the decision of elections which are 
thrown into the House of Representatives 
because no candidate receives a majority of 
the electoral votes. Under this antiquated 
system, only Representatives are permitted 
to vote. This means that the large dele- 
gations from States such as New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and California carry no more 
weight than the delegations from Idaho, 
Alaska, and Rhode Island. Under such a 
system, the will of the people can readily 
be perverted, as it was in the election of 
1824, when Adams was elected President by 
the House despite the fact that Jackson 
received a plurality of more than 12 percent 
of the popular vote. The continuing con- 
centration of our population in large urban 
areas and the consequent growth in the pro- 
portionate strength of States encompassing 
such areas increases the blatant injustice 
of this system with each passing year. My 
amendment provides for the election of a 
President by both Houses of Congress, sitting 
jointly and voting individually, in the event 
that no candidate receives at least 40 per- 
cent of the popular vote. This type of vote 
reflects with a much greater degree of ac- 
curacy the popular will, and will result in 
most cases in a decision acceptable to a 
majority of the voters of the Nation. 
These, then, are the major considerations 
which have led me after much deliberation 
to propose the serious step of amending our 
Constitution in order to provide a sounder 
method for the election of our President. 
I have not taken this step lightly. The pro- 
portionate distribution plan which forms 
the heart of my proposed amendment is not 
a perfect system, but its merits so far out- 
weigh any objections which have been 
brought to my attention that I feel com- 
pelled to bring it before you for your con- 
sideration. The present electoral college 
system is grossly unfair and unduly com- 
plicated, and must be replaced at the earliest 
opportunity. The proportional distribution 
plan in my judgment, stands head and 
shoulders above any of the alternative so- 
lutions which have been formulated, and 
provides a sound, easily understood and 
equitably designed election plan. It is my 
conviction that it should be adopted, and 
soon. I earnestly solicit your support in 
this serious and important undertaking. 





THOMAS E. MURRAY 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day, Thomas E. Murray, for 9 years 
Atomic Energy Commissioner under 
President Truman and President Eisen- 
hower, passed away, in New York, I be- 
lieve that in his death, America lost one 
of her best and greatest sons. As a busi- 
ness leader, as a philanthropist, as a pro- 
lific inventor, as a distinguished scholar, 
as a prominent Catholic layman, and, 
finally, as one of our most dedicated pub- 
lic servants, Thomas E. Murray made 
many notable contributions to his coun- 
try. 

His honors and his good fortune he 
accepted humbly, But more than any- 
thing else, Thomas Murray was a moral 
man; indeed, I consider him one of the 
most intensely moral men of our time: 

Thomas Murray was not a business- 
man who contented himself with his 
many directorships. He was at the same 
time an electrical engineer and an in- 
ventor of genius, who held more than 200 
electrical and welding patents, some of 
which were of great importance to the 
American war effort. 

During World War II, he converted his 
plants to the production of mortar shells 
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for the Government; and for his wartime 
inventions in this field he received from 
President Roosevelt a citation for dis- 
tinguished service. 

As a member of the Atomic Energy 

‘Commission, Thomas Murray’s rare 
technological ability and fertile imagina- 
tion enabled him to play a role of out- 
standing importance in developing the 
nuclear power potential of our country. 

So great was the respect he com- 
manded for his competence and integ- 
rity, that when his final term was about 
to expire in June 1957, the majority of 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy publicly urged President 
Eisenhower to reappoint him. In their 
letter to the President, they said that 
Mr. Murray was primarily responsible 
for many Atomic Energy Commission ac- 
complishments. They credited him with 
having led the way to opening up 
American uranium resources, starting 
hydrogen bomb experiments, promoting 
electrical power supplies for atomic 
plants, and building the first big in- 
dustrial atomic powerplant. 

But I think that history will recall 
that Thomas Murray’s greatest contribu- 
tion to his country was made after he 
had left the post of Atomic Energy Com- 
missioner, when he sought to serve his 
country by warning against the dangers 
of the nuclear test ban moratorium, and 
by urging us to confront without hys- 
teria, with balance, but, above all, with 
Christian morality, the terrible issues 
raised by the specter of nuclear warfare. 

The final years of his life were devoted 
almost exclusively to an attempt to 
awaken his countrymen to the disaster 
which could come to this country from 
our abandonment of further develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons, an abandon- 
ment imposed upon us by the nuclear test 
ban. Thomas Murray’s final published 
word on this subject was an article— 
‘published in the winter issue of Orbis 
magazine—entitled “Nuclear Testing and 
American Security.” This is the last 
testament of a very great American, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NUCLEAR TESTING AND AMERICAN SECURITY 
(By Thomas E. Murray) 


The new President of the United States, 
when he takes office, will immediately come 
face to face with one of the most vexing 
problems of international relations today— 
the problem of disarmament and arms con- 
trol. Within this complex problem, the is- 
sue of nuclear test suspension has assumed 
a primary place—indeed, a highly dangerous 
place. The nuclear test policy which our 
Government has pursued for more than 2 
years is gravely imperiling the security of 
the United States and its free world allies. 
The incoming Chief Executive cannot afford 
to delay a close and critical review of the 
American policy decision, dating to October 
3, 1958, to suspend all nuclear tests—its his- 
tory, its present status, its entire rationale, 
and its role within the wider context of arms 
control policy. 

During the last 2 years, many Americans 
have labored under the impression that the 
United States and the Soviet Union, through 
their negotiators at Geneva, have been mov- 
ing inexorably toward a nuclear test ban, 
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hammering out one treaty clause after an- 
other, making an increment of progress each 
month toward that time when a test ban 
will be put into effect. This is a pernicious 
illusion. Actually, as far as the United 
States is concerned, a test ban has already 
been in effect for more than 2 years. The 
ban has been in the form of a unilateral 
moratorium which is all-comprehensive, ad- 
mits of no exceptions, and is accompanied 
by no safeguards whatsoever. 

The illusion has been compounded by op- 
timistic assumptions that adequate safe- 
guards for an absolute and permanent test 
ban can possibly be agreed upon through 
international negotiation within the fore- 
seeable future. The fact is that such safe- 
guards are not feasible in terms of either 
the present state of technology or the world 
political-strategic situation. It is nonsensi- 
cal, therefore, to speak of a permanent test 
ban treaty accompanied by sufficient guaran- 
tees of compliance as though such a com- 
pact were almost within our grasp. 

What is in effect today is an unpoliced and 
unpoliceable test ban, which bids fair to 
be continued indefinitely, with increasingly 
dangerous consequences. The temporizing 
attitude which has characterized the admin- 
istration’s test policy during the last 2 
years means that the next President will face 
a grim battle to gain approval of a prop- 
osition which never should have been 
brought into question in the first place— 
namely, that the United States has the right, 
indeed, the obligation, to carry out a program 
of nuclear tests if this should be required for 
its own security and the defense of its allies. 

At present, our national policy on nuclear 
tests is being shaped as much by our own 
illusions as it is by Communist propagan- 
dists, who cynically equate any proposal for 
test resumption with a callous indifference 
to the peaceful aspirations of mankind. As 
a matter of fact, the preservation of world 
peace hinges upon the maintenance of an 
adequate Western deterrent, and this in turn 
demands that the United States retain a lead 
in the realm of nuclear technology. It is pre- 
cisely this leadership which has been called 
into doubt by the American unilateral mora- 
torium. Today, we are backing into the 
quicksand of the most dangerous and most 
subtle form of unilateral disarmament— 
technological obsolescence. 

One of the longstanding objectives of So- 
viet policy has been to induce the United 
States to acquiesce in an all-inclusive test 
ban which would involve a minimally effec- 
tive international inspection system. The 
Soviets have achieved this objective by spin- 
ning out the Geneva negotiations into the 
third year, while retaining their own freedom 
to carry out clandestine nuclear testing as 
part of a weapons development program. It 
is imperative that our national policymaking 
in this crucial area be liberated from hostile 
foreign influences and be regeared instead 
to the essential demands of our own security, 
indeed of our very survival as a free people. 


I 


It is essential to realize that the present 
U.S. nuclear test policy has been, and still 
is, based upon a serious mistake. This mis- 
take dates back to 1958, and must be laid 
to the scientific advisers of the White House 
as well as to the State Department policy- 
makers who acted precipitately on the advice 
of those scientists. I am convinced that 
President Eisenhower would never have or- 
dered the moratorium had it not been for 
the erroneous judgment of the scientists. 

We must remember that, originally, it had 
been the fear of worldwide radioactive fall- 
out—a fear exacerbated by communist propa- 
ganda—which had stirred the world public 
into opposition against nuclear tests and 
finally prompted the United States to make 
the trek to Geneva. The main spur to this 
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fear was the detonation of multimegaton 
weapons which contaminate the atmosphere 
of the earth. If the motive of the Uniteq 
States in going to Geneva had been to allay 
world apprehensions—and it apparently 
was—then it was on this type of tests that 
the scientists and the policymakers should 
have focused their attention. The require- 
ments of military security no longer neces- 
sitated such tests. Moreover, a ban on this 
kind of testing could easily have been 
policed; the technical apparatus was already 
in existence and could have been expanded 
quickly into an international inspection sys- 
tem, fully effective. 

In 1958, therefore, the United States was 
in a position to show appropriate respect for 
the legitimate demands of world opinion 
without jeopardizing its security on the tech- 
nological front. We should have proposed 
an agreement to stop all tests which cause 
atmospheric contamination, and to institute 
on an international basis an already proven 
system for policing such a ban. Mobile teams 
for conducting on-site inspections would not 
have been necessary. 

The United States did not, however, press 
for such a practical agreement with sufficient 
vigor and persistence. Instead, we became 
involved in a much more complicated and 
much more dangerous quest for a universal 
test prohibition which would outlaw all 
types of nuclear explosions forever—atmos- 
pheric, oceanic, underground and outer 
space. In this respect, we transgressed the 
limits of necessity. The harmful products of 
underground explosions can be contained in 
such a way as to pose no threat to human 
health. Furthermore, outer space tests con- 
ducted at sufficiently high altitudes can be 
conducted with no known danger to human 
life. Both underground and outer space tests 
were still important to improve our defensive 
capabilities and to enhance our overall de- 
terrent power. It was not necessary to in- 
clude them in the scope of the ban. In fact, 
it was essential that they be excluded. 

Nevertheless, the State Department took 
the position that, once our scientists could 
postulate an inspection system which would 
record a nuclear explosion larger than 2 kilo- 
tons anywhere in the earthly environment, 
the United States could enter a total test 
ban agreement with equanimity. In the 
spring of 1958, the scientists informed the 
administration that they had come up with 
the answer. By now it is well known that 
the scientists had erred seriously. They 
had based their conclusions regarding the 
possibility of policing underground tests 
upon the results of but a single experiment— 
the 1.7-kiloton “Rainier” shot of September 
1957, detonated deep within a mountain 
tunnel. This experiment had been planned 
well before the special committee of scien- 
tists had been established under the Presi- 
dent’s chief scientific adviser, Dr. James 
Killian. The “Rainier” explosion had not 
been planned to meet specific detection 
needs; the resulting data relating to detec- 
tion capabilities were an almost accidental 
byproduct of the test. Yet, on the basis of 


1 Several months after the Geneva negotia- 
tions had started, President Eisenhower, on 
Apr. 13, 1959, sent a letter to the Soviet 
Premier proposing that the three powers 
agree for the time being to ban only at- 
mospheric and underwater tests, leaving 
underground and outer space tests for later 
consideration. This was one of the most 
sensible moves made by the administration 
throughout the test ban negotiations. But 
after Prime Minister Macmillan suggested 
the quota of on-site inspections (discussed 
below), Khrushchev rejected the President's 
proposal and treated the Macmillan sugges- 
tion with decided favor. From that time on, 
the administration dropped the President’s 
sound proposal of Apr. 13. 
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this scant evidence from a single explosion, 
the scientists concluded that from an analy- 
sis of wave patterns registered on seismo- 
graphs they could differentiate from 
earthquakes nuclear blasts as small as 2 
kilotons. 

When this scientific information was 
placed before President Eisenhower, he pro- 

sed that a Geneva Conference of Techni- 
cal Experts be held in the summer of 1958. 
It was most unfortunate that the scientists 
lacked the wisdom or the patience to wait a 
few more months before proceeding to 
Geneva. They were well aware that the 
“Hardtack” series, scheduled for September 
1958, would provide them with an oppor- 
tunity to verify their hypothesis before un- 
dertaking to discuss the technical details 
of a treaty on which the security of the 
free world would depend. Urged on by the 
state Department, American scientists went 
to Geneva with a proposal for a system of 
some 650 to 700 seismic stations around the 
world capable, so they thought, of detecting 
all underground tests above 2 kilotons. 

In the summer negotiations at Geneva, 
our scientists were induced to retreat from 
their original position and accept a less com- 
prehensive system. A joint communiqué 
issued on August 21, 1958, declared that it 
was “technically feasible to set up * * * a 
workable and effective control system” which 
would be 90 percent reliable in detecting un- 
derground tests not of 2 but of 5 kilotons or 
more. This system need only comprise 180 
stations throughout the world, including 
some on the territory of each nuclear power 
and 10 on shipboard in the oceanic areas. 

A few months later this formula had to be 
scrapped by our scientists. The completion 
of tests at Yucca Flats made it crystal clear 
that our scientists had ratified conclusions 
that were erroneous. Nuclear explosions in 
the “Hardtack” series appeared on some 
seismographs in the United States as earth- 
quakes, instead of nuclear explosions. With 
the number of control points approved at 
Geneva, the experts had now to admit a 
serious blunder. It was demonstrated that 
the minimum size of underground tests that 
could readily be identified was five times 
greater than had originally been estimated. 
Still later, nuclear scientists learned that it 
is possible to muffle underground explosions 
almost beyond the range of detectability by 
detonating them in large, deep cavities (such 
as those naturally or artificially washed in 
salt domes) or in smaller underground holes 
containing pressure-absorbing substances. 
It is difficult to understand why the Presi- 
dent, with this evidence before him, did not 
revoke the test moratorium until such time 
as the scientists could calculate with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy the full require- 
ments of an effective inspection system. 


The only reason which I can adduce for his . 


inaction is pressure from the State Depart- 
ment, reflecting in turn pressures from 
abroad. 

Ir 


For more than 2 years, the United States 
has adhered stubbornly to a moratorium and 
a test ban negotiations policy which are 
founded upon discredited scientific assump- 
tions. No American military leader in pos- 
session of all the facts would ever have rec- 
ommended the test moratorium or consented 
to it except under heavy organizational pres- 
sure. Undoubtedly, the tacit consent of the 
military to the imprudence of the test mora- 
torium has been exacted through an appeal 
to the classic imperative of “overriding polit- 
ical considerations.” 

But has our current policy on tests been 
& success even from the political standpoint? 
Has it, for instance, convinced the Soviets of 
our sincere desire to brake the arms race? 
Has it altered their conviction, rooted deeply 
in their own ideology, that the capitalist 
camp is warmongering and intent upon de- 
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stroying the socialist camp? Has it placated 
world opinion and convinced the peoples of 
our peaceful intentions? Has it offered a 
realistic hope of limiting the membership of 
the so-called nuclear club? Does it contain 
a real promise of opening up Soviet society? 
Has it contributed to a relaxation of inter- 
national tensions? Has it diminished the 
fear of war, accidental or deliberate? Has it 
gained for the United States the initiative in 
disarmament negotiations, or helped to ad- 
vance the possibility of success in other areas 
of negotiation? Has it reinforced the con- 
fidence of our allies in our political wisdom? 
The answer to all these questions is no. Our 
entire test policy has been demonstrably a 
failure. There have been no political gains 
to warrant the security risks which have 
been incurred. The argument of “overriding 
political considerations” simply does not 
stand up under scrutiny. 

Our moratorium has not prevented the 
Communists from returning to a noticeably 
tougher cold war line in 1960. The mere fact 
that the Soviets seem to take a less dogmatic 
position than their Chinese partners on the 
question of the inevitability of war does not 
mean that they have really moved one inch 
toward genuine accommodation with the 
West. Not only has our moratorium failed in 
the bid to mellow the Kremlin, but it has not 
brought the United States any significant 
propaganda returns. Indeed, large segments 
of world opinion have been persuaded by 
the Communists to believe that Americans 
want controls without disarmament—one of 
the most singular successes scored by So- 
viet propaganda in the entire postwar pe- 
riod. Actually, the United States has al- 
ready committed itself to the most drastic 
form of disarmament which it has ever un- 
dertaken in its history—and without the 
slightest semblance of controls. 

One of the arguments adduced for the test 
ban treaty (for the sake of which the mora- 
torium was ordered) is that it will solve the 
“nth country problem” and thereby help to 
prevent a future catalytic war started by a 
smaller nuclear power. Yet, few responsible 
observers can deny that the Geneva discus- 
sions have been carried on in a strange 
political vacuum. They have not come to 
grips with the difficulty of imposing a Big 
Three prohibition upon the half dozen or 
more nations which will be in a position to 
develop nuclear weapons during the next 
decade if they wish to do so. The most im- 
mediate problems focus on France and 
China. For a time it was assumed that, in 
the event of a test ban treaty, the United 
States would bring France into line and the 
Soviets would persuade the Chinese Com- 
munists to adhere to the compact. But 
politics is not that simple. General de 
Gaulle has displayed a rigid determination 
to create a separate national deterrent in 
order to enhance French international 
prestige. 

China is expected to test a nuclear device 
within the year. Even the most ardent pro- 
ponents of a test ban agree that the pro- 
posed inspection system would be meaning- 
less if the vast land area of Communist 
China were excluded. Nevertheless, our 
scientists in 1958 ignored this question, and 
our negotiators appear no closer today to 
solving this dilemma. An inspection sys- 
tem devised largely at the insistence of the 
United States will not be accepted by a 
country which the United States, for many 
complex reasons, refuses to recognize and 
which is, if anything, even more bellicose 
than the U.'S.S.R. The nuclear test issue is 
not an argument for suddenly reversing U.S. 
policy toward China. But the China prob- 
lem is in itself a sufficient reason for the 
United States to reverse its nuclear test 
policy. It is absurd to think that we will 
bring the final solution of the China prob- 
lem within our reach by prolonging the 
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moratorium and the Geneva negotiations a 
little more—with intensified patience, sin- 
cerity and flexibility. 

One of the political advantages most fre- 
quently claimed for the test ban is that in- 
ternationally staffed inspection posts on So- 
viet soil will reduce the Soviets’ secrecy 
complex and represent a first step toward 
opening the closed society of communism. 
There is no question that Soviet secrecy has 
significantly compounded the security prob- 
lem of the Western allies. It is highly de- 
sirable that the Soviet Union be trans- 
formed gradually into a more open society. 
But since the start of the Geneva negotia- 
tions, Premier Khrushchev has consistently 
described the Western inspection plan as 
little more than a sinister scheme to or- 
ganize spy rings in the Soviet Union. The 
atmosphere produced by such accusations 
has not been conducive to any agreement 
which would open up Soviet society. 

The Russian negotiators, who had agreed 
2 years ago to the establishment of 21 in- 
spection stations on Soviet territory, began 
to argue during the summer of 1960 that 15 
stations ought to be sufficient. In other 
words, they were retreating from the princi- 
ple that the inspection system be used as an 
instrument for increasing cooperation on 
international arms control through a freer 
flow of information. But perhaps most seri- 
ous of all was the alacrity with which the 
Soviets picked up the suggestion made by 
Prime Minister Macmillan for an annual 
quota of veto-free inspections to be carried 
out in each host country. The American 
negotiators had contended for some time 
that the number of on-site inspections (i.e., 
to check cases in which the seismic signal 
was ambiguous) would have to be deter- 
mined by scientific criteria. They argued 
logically that, after the inspection system 
was constructed and set in operation, it 
might be discovered that a few dozen on- 
site inspections per year would be enough 
to guarantee effective policing, or that per- 
haps severe? hundred would be required. 
The Macmii.an proposal, made on a trip to 
Moscow, and without prior consultation with 
President Eisenhower, called for a predeter- 
mined number of inspections, fixed by poli- 
tical agreement. The Soviets were quick to 
seize upon this proposal as a means of re- 
stricting the activities of ‘prying foreigners” 
on their soil. Premier Khrushchey has 
stated that he sees no need for more than 
a few inspections per year—probably three. 
The Macmillan formula, if embodied in a 
test ban treaty, will essentially defeat the 
concept of effective policing upon which the 
United States has insisted throughout more 
than a decade of disarmament negotiations. 

The chances that a nuclear test ban will 
contribute significantly to the cause of world 
peace are virtually nil. Given the oppressive 
dangers inherent in the current world sit- 
uation, an arms control plan whose initial 
phase involves a cessation of testing begins 
at the wrong end. A test ban, accompanied 
by a continuation of the moratorium until 
the inspection system has been completed 
(perhaps 5 or 6 years after the treaty is 
signed), cannot possibly furnish any ade- 
quate sense of international security against 
the perils of surprise attack or war by acci- 
dent or miscalculation. An absolutely fool- 
proof policing system against tests, even if 
it could be devised and put into effect (and 
it cannot), would constitute no guarantee 
against the continued danger of thermonu- 
clear war for several years to come. 

Certainly, the test moratorium which has 
been in force for more than 2 years has not 
led to a relaxation of international tensions, 
as its advocates assumed it would. If a 
treaty should ever be signed, it may usher 
in a brief euphoria, a period of friendship, 
good will and accommodation similar to the 
“Spirit of Camp David” which was dispelled 
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brutally by Premier Khrushchev at the abor- 
tive Paris meeting. But the United States 
is involved in an ideological-power contest 
of indefinite duration and of global dimen- 
sions. If the United States continues to let 
its nuclear technology rust, no one can pre- 
dict what will be the state of our security 
and that of our allies in the next decade. 
A test ban treaty which does not eliminate 
cheating and which remains at the mercy 
of Soviet obstructionist tactics will not re- 
duce tensions. Rather, as time goes on it 
will give rise to mounting suspicions and 
fear that the side which seems obsessed by 
the desire for strategic secrecy is trying to 
gain a unilateral advantage. This will be 
bound to have a destabilizing effect on the 
international situation, tightening rather 
than easing world tensions. 


Ir 


We frequently take pride in our opera- 
tional striking power now in being, which 
we boast to be the most awesome ever 
wielded by any nation in history. But, we 
must ask ourselves, of what use will be all 
our stockpiles of weapons and our delivery 
systems developed during the last decade if 
the Soviets exploit the American test mora- 
torium to design radically new and infi- 
nitely more awesome weapons? We would 
be myopic indeed to think that the world has 
arrived at a technological stalemate which 
permanently renders war unthinkable for 
both sides. Today, in a rapidly changing 
environment of pure and applied science, 
the notion that any weapons art can some- 
how be frozen is as wistful as it is naive. 
The patent fact is that nuclear technology 
is still in its infancy. In many of their 
public pronouncements, the Soviets indi- 
cate that they have grasped this simple 
truth much more clearly than have our own 
policymakers. 

The present symbols of our military 
strength are the multimegaton bomb in the 
bay of a jet bomber and the megaton war- 
head on a long-range missile. Implicit in 
the possession of these weapons of almost 
limitless destructive capacity is the threat 
of their use. This, we hope, will effectively 
deter all aggression. We assume that neither 
party will dare use its weapons for fear of 
a retaliatory strike that would prove too 
devastating. 

Our strategy of deterrence, however, could 
be robbed of its credibility, and therefore its 
effectiveness, if the Soviets were to accom- 
plish a major breakthrough in some aspect 
of military technology, either offensive or 
defensive. Nuclear technology is still capa- 
ble of significant progress, especially in the 
areas of tactical weapons, antimissile de- 
fenses, communications jamming, the mili- 
tary uses of outer space explosions, and re- 
lated areas. 

Until now, nuclear technology has pro- 
gressed principally along one line—namely, 
toward massive megaton weapons of an 
offensive character, whose destructive ca- 
pacity is completely undiscriminating. The 
result of a policy of stockpiling these huge 
weapons and of integrating them into a 
strategy of deterrence through the threat 
of mass annihilation is to jeopardize the 
survival not only of the material fabric of 
civilization, but also of the human race 
itself. These, however, are not the only 
kinds of weapons which nuclear technology 
can yield. 

There are other practical lines of nuclear 
development—they lead toward the third 
generation weapons which are as radically 
different from the H-bomb as the H-bomb 
was from the Hiroshima-type A-bomb. 
These new weapons will not be larger and 
more efficient H-bombs, nor smaller and 
more efficient A-bombs. They will be weap- 
ons of a different category which, when com- 
bined with refined delivery systems, will 
lend themselves to strategies and tactics 
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more narrowly military in character than 
those to which we have grown accustomed. 
They will be capable of being used without 
posing suicidal hazards for the nation em- 
ploying them. Furthermore, compared with 
the nihilistic weapons systems on which we 
now rely, the use of the third generation nu- 
clear weapons—or at least some of them— 
will be easier to justify on moral grounds. 

Such new weapons of conflict—weapons 
which differ from those now familiar to us 
not merely in degree or specific type, but 
also in basic structural principles and oper- 
ational performance—are not the remote 
dreams of isolated scientists. The concep- 
tual designs for these weapons already exist 
in American laboratories. The possibility of 
their development is more realistic than 
was that of the H-bomb a year before its 
detonation. In fact, these weapons would 
already have been tested had it not been 
for the moratorium. It is no exaggeration 
to assert that, if the veil of nuclear secrecy 
could be lifted and the American public 
informed of all the weapons possibilities of 
which our nuclear scientists are aware, the 
popular clamor for the immediate resump- 
tion of nuclear tests would be loud and 
insistent. 

The crucial question before us is not 
whether we should or should not acquire 
this or that specific weapon—a cluster of 
warheads, or an antimissile missile, or a com- 
munications-jammer, or a tactical A-weap- 
on—however important each of these may 
prove to be. What should be a matter of 
concern to Americans is the range of scien- 
tific-technological possibilities upon which 
we have arbitrarily, and needlessly, turned 
our back. 

An advocacy of the resumption of nu- 
clear tests is by no means synonymous with 
the wish to see the United States produce 
weapons more frightful than those which are 
now in our stockpiles. Some of the weapons 
of the future which have been suggested as 
technologically feasible are indeed awful to 
contemplate. 

The United States should abjure the de- 
velopment of weapons which could not pos- 
sibly be used operationally under any cir- 
cumstances and which could never be 
integrated into any rational military strategy 
or political policy. But, although the United 
States might wisely decide that certain types 
of weapons should never be developed, it 
cannot afford to remain blind to the possi- 
bilities now available to a power which, 
according to all past evidence, will not hesi- 
tate to exploit them in war or in blackmail. 
Surely, we cannot develop adequate defenses 
for the United States in the next decade 
unless we know all that there is to be known 
about the performance characteristics of new 
weapons which may soon be—if they are not 
already—in the hands of the Soviets. An 
up-to-date program of active and passive 
continental defense demands constant tech- 
nological research, and research requires 
testing. 

The primary value of testing does not lie, 
as the opponents of test resumption imply, 
merely in improving by marginal amounts 
the efficiency of weapons which are now in 
our stockpiles. If this were so, then a 
plausible case could be made against resump- 
tion. The main point is that the United 
States cannot hope to compete in the race 
for the technological leadership of the world 
if it stops testing. We cannot stay in the 
running if we seal off forever all avenues of 
nuclear investigation which entail explo- 
sions, whether they be in the earthly or the 
extra-terrestrial environment, irrespective of 
whether they are harmful to mankind, and 
regardless of whether they are for peaceful 
or military purposes. 

That the Soviets can conduct crucial nu- 
clear tests without detection has been pub- 
licly conceded by high-ranking officials of 
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our State Department, Defense Department, 


and other governmental agencies. Must we 
await empirical evidence before being con. 
vinced that the Soviets are, indeed, Carrying 
out clandestine tests? The Soviets’ avowed 
aim, stated often enough by their leaders, 
is to beat the United States in the tech- 
nological and military race. According to 
their own Leninist ideology, they would be 
guilty of criminal negligence if they were to 
let the opportunity afforded by the unpoliced 
moratorium slip by. 

We know by now of the tremendous effort 
which the Soviets exerted in the late forties 
and early fifties to draw abreast of the United 
States in atomic and thermonuclear weap- 
ons technology. More recently, we have seen 
how they have striven to forge ahead in the 
technology of satellites, rockets, and inter- 
continental missiles. Is there any reason to 
suppose that they suddenly brought their 
nuclear weapons technology to a halt as of 
1958? Can we stake our security on the 
assumption that they are not continuing 
research and testing to develop capabilities 
for disrupting the defender’s communica- 
tions systems; to increase the efficiency of 
offensive missile warheads and develop their 
own antimissile defenses; to improve the 
flexibility of small atomic weapons; and to 
move toward the production of the third 
generation of nuclear weapons? 

The combination of these two factors— 
the possibility of achieving new break- 
throughs plus the ability to carry on tests 
without risking detection—should constitute 
sufficiently compelling political proof that 
the Soviets are indeed exploiting the Amer- 
ican moratorium to advance their own aims. 
On October 31, 1960, Charles C. Stelle, the 
U.S. representative at the Geneva negotia- 
tions, frankly told the Soviet delegation that 
“the U.S. Government would be remiss in its 
duty to the American people if it continued 
to check the development of such a major 
military field as nuclear weapons when it has 
no way of knowing what its major rival is up 
to in this field.” He declared that the United 
States could not “afford to rely on Soviet 
assertions that the Soviet Union has in fact 
Observed a moratorium and has not con- 
ducted any nuclear tests.” 

One might be excused for observing that 
the United States is doing precisely what 
its accredited representative in Geneva said 
that it cannot afford to do. Mr. Stelle’s 
statement, nevertheless, was noteworthy 
insofar as this was presumably the first time 
in the Geneva talks that an American offi- 
cial had hinted at the necessary premise of 
U.S. nuclear test policy, namely, that 
the Soviets have in fact been testing 
new nuclear weapons. The United States 
cannot afford to dismiss as idle boasting 
Premier Khrushchev’s mention of “fantastic 
new weapons” in his now famous speech of 
January 1960—more than one year after the 
de facto moratorium supposedly had gone 
into effect. 

Iv 


A few American scientists have sought to 
impress upon the American public the ap- 
parent sincerity of Soviet scientists at Ge- 
neva in wishing an end to nuclear tests. 
Yet, can such subjective judgment serve 
as a meaningful guide to policy? Our 
statesmen have contended steadfastly for 
more than a decade that we cannot stake 
our national security on the mere utterances 
of Soviet negotiators. This is why we have 
always insisted arms agreement be accom- 
panied by an effective control system. One 
may add parenthetically that, so long as 
scientists do not make policy in the Soviet 
Union, their apparent sincerity or insin- 
cerity is completely irrelevant to our own 
decisionmaking. 

Some of our scientists are opposed to an 
open discussion of new weapons possibilities 
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on the grounds that such revelations would 
jeopardize the success of the Geneva negoti- 
ations. They view the nuclear test ban as 
an overriding objective to which all other 
considerations must be subordinated. Some 
of them have publicly stated that nothing 
must deter the Government in its endeavor 
to arrive at an accommodation with the 
Soviet Union on the cessation of tests. A 
sector of the scientific community seems 
obsessed with the belief that a treaty to end 
nuclear tests is the only available gateway 
to universal disarmament and lasting peace. 
This obsession, unfortunately, has been 
communicated to the Government. For 
nearly 3 years now, the test ban has been 
virtually the only string to our disarmament 
bow. If we must base our whole arms con- 
trol policy upon the shaky foundation of a 
ban on nuclear tests, we are indeed at the 
end of our political and diplomatic rope." 
Some scientists who support a continua- 
tion of the test ban characterize appeals for 
resuming nuclear weapons development as 
“irresponsible.” They take the position that 
no one but a nuclear physicist is qualified to 
debate issues of public policy in this area. 
This attitude is as presumptuous as it is 
arrogant. One need not be a nuclear physi- 
cist in order to pass judgment on essential 
national security requirements. All that one 
needs is access to the facts. If the curtain 
of nuclear secrecy could be raised, and if the 
American people could glimpse the concep- 
tual designs of revolutionary new weapons 
which now exist, they would realize that our 
current moratorium represents to many of its 
adherents an escapist flight from the realities 
of the technological world. They would real- 
ize that the new weapons possibilities are 
not, as some exponents of the ban aver, a 
“gleam in the eye” of certain AEC scientists. 
Fortunately, the Army, the Navy, and the 
Air Force have taken a more sober view of 
these new weapons possibilities. The three 
services have already arrived at the unani- 
mous decision that a study be made, on an 
urgent basis, of the third generation weapons. 
One cannot but recall another occasion 
when some of the present proponents of the 
test ban erred in their estimate of new 
weapons possibilities. A decade ago, they 
were profoundly wrong in their scientific 
estimates of both the feasibility and the 
practicability of developing a thermonuclear 
weapon. At that time, opinion within the 
General Advisory Committee of the AEC 
varied widely, but several of the scientists 
contended that it would take 15 or 20 years 
or even longer to develop an H-bomb. Yet, 
once the necessary resources were allocated 
to the task, the United States was able to 
detonate its first thermonuclear device less 
than 2 years later. In 1952, the Soviets were 
only about 6 months behind the United 





* Within the last year or so, an increasing 
number of American strategy analysts have 
sounded a new note on the subject of arms 
control. They admit realistically that there 
are no prospects for disarmament as tra- 
ditionally understood and as propounded by 
Premier Khrushchev. But they do foresee a 
chance that the Soviets and the United 
States might achieve security through the 
maintenance of a balanced deterrent. This 
would involve developing a mix of various 
offensive and defensive weapons to make any 
form of aggression, large or small, unprofit- 
able to attempt. A variety of weapons sys- 
tems, both offensive and defensive, would 
enhance the flexibility of the United States, 
Permit the application of more rational 
strategies, and render it extremely difficult 
or impossible for a potential aggressor to 
compute victory with certainty. But such 
an approach to security, which has much 
to commend it, demands that the United 
States continue to make progress in the 
realm of nuclear weapons technology. 
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States in nuclear technology, and they were 
pressing hard to match and surpass us. 
They knew they were competing in a weapons 
race. Today, we donot. The proponents of 
the test ban who deplore the current arms 
race are guilty of using faulty terminology. 
It takes two to make a race. So far as the 
quality of nuclear technology is concerned, 
the United States has been out of the run- 
ning since the moratorium went into effect 
in 1958. 
v 


The United States can continue to risk 
technological obsolescence only at the price 
of undermining the deterrent which is the 
sole meaningful guarantee of international 
peace today, If the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were asked—and the American people are 
entitled to pose this question—whether our 
test policy is endangering our overall na- 
tional defense posture, their answer would 
be yes. Our current test policy is clearly 
at variance with our general defense policy, 
which demands a relentless advance in the 
research and development of nuclear weap- 
onry. 

The American moratorium is at variance, 
also, with a basic principle of our wider 
disarmament policy—namely, that all arms 
agreements be subject to inspection and 
control. Our free society is open to the 
scrutiny of all who wish to inspect us; Com- 
munist society remains tightly sealed to the 
outside world. The moratorium, to the 
extent that it bestows clear-cut advantages 
upon the Soviets, militates against genuine 
arms control efforts on their part. By prof- 
fering to the Kremlin what it has always 
sought—disarmament without controls—we 
have relieved the Communists of the need 
to make at least a plausible gesture toward 
real negotiations. If the United States com- 
mits the supreme folly of extending the mo- 
ratorium for several more years until the in- 
spection system is set up, the death knell 
will be sounded on meaningful arms con- 
trol. Arms control then will indeed come— 
but it will come on terms dictated by the 
Soviets, after they have demonstrated a 
decisive superiority in nuclear know-how. 

The Geneva test ban negotiations stand 
today at the very center of the global stra- 
tegic struggle. The Soviets sabotaged the 
summit meeting at Paris last May. Since 
then, they have scuttled the 10-nation dis- 
armament talks, preferring to carry their 
disarmament campaign into the General 
Assembly of the United Nations where, they 
know as well as we, genuine negotiations are 
virtually impossible. Meanwhile, they have 
worked with skill and perseverance on the 
shores of Lake Geneva to set a snare for the 
United States. Already, we have become en- 
meshed to the point of near helplessness, 
and the Soviets have no intention of allow- 
ing us to extricate ourselves. 

Perhaps the greatest single danger con- 
fronting this Nation in the area of defense 
technology is the prospect that the Soviets, 
rather than let us escape from their trap, 
will make a token concession and finally 
bind us in a formal treaty with continued 
moratorium. Given our present national 
mood, we may leap at this disarmament 
straw, thus forfeiting irretrievably our free- 
dom to take steps essential to an up-to-date 
national security posture. 

This is why it is not sufficient to advocate 
resumption of nuclear tests merely for pur- 
poses of improving seismic detection capabil- 
ities or exploring the peaceful applications 
of nuclear explosions. If we convince our- 
selves that these are the only justifiable pur- 
poses of conducting tests, the Soviets may 
generously concede and agree to cooperate in 
a joint testing program for seismic improve- 
ment and peaceful uses, in return for a com- 
prehensive, permanent test ban treaty. The 
Soviets could then stall indefinitely on co- 
operative research. Counting on the fact 
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that the development of detection tech- 
niques will lag behind discovery of disguising 
methods, they would be able to continue 
their testing programs unhampered for sev- 
eral years, while the hands of the United 
States remain tied. By the time the inspec- 
tion system is installed and operating, the 
Soviets might very well be 7 or 8 years ahead 
in weapons technology. 

The policy course to be pursued, there- 
fore, seems clear. In the Geneva negotia- 
tions, the United States should return to 
the position contained in President Eisen- 
hower’s letter of April 13, 1959, which called 
for a permanent ban on atmospheric and 
underwater tests. This constitutes a sound 
and a workable approach. Meanwhile the 
moratorium on underground and outer 
space tests should be revoked immediately so 
that safe forms of testing can be resumed as 
quickly as possible. Tests should be con- 
ducted not merely to enlarge our scientific 
knowledge of seismic or outer space phe- 
nomena but explicitly for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the technology of nuclear weapons. 
The penalties which the moratorium already 
has imposed upon our total military-tech- 
nological position must be voided. Even 
more important, we must prevent the poten- 
tially disastrous effects of prolonging an un- 
policed moratorium. for several more years 
after the signing of a test ban treaty until a 
far-from-adequate inspection system has 
been put into effect. 

At the same time that we make the neces- 
sary shift in our testing policy, we should 
undertake a complete review of the military 
and political implications of nuclear secrecy. 
If the elimination of nuclear secrecy is the 
political price which has to be paid for re- 
suming tests, we should be willing to pay 
that price. I would suggest that, as we re- 
sume the tests, we invite the Soviets to wit- 
ness them. The invitation would be ex- 
tended without prior commitment of 
reciprocity from the Russians. It is not at 
all certain that the Soviets would accept our 
invitation. But our willingness to lift se- 
crecy would make Soviet propagandists hard 
put to impute sinister motives to the Amer- 
ican test resumption. Our invitation would 
demonstrate our overriding concern with the 
defensive aspects of nuclear technology. We 
would be saying to the Soviets, in effect, that 
we are less worried over their purloining our 
technological know-how than over the pos- 
sibility that they are clandestinely develop- 
ing weapons which may some day devastate 
our cities. Simultaneously, we could use the 
United Nations as an educational forum to 
persuade the world that the greatest threat 
to mankind is an armaments competition 
conducted in secrecy, and that the elimina- 
tion of secrecy is the first step toward aboli- 
tion of international distrust. The an- 
guished cries of Communist propagandists 
and Western pacifists notwithstanding, a 
resumed program of nuclear weapons de- 
velopment, if handled properly, can con- 
tribute meaningfully to a sense of free world 
security rather than enhance morbid fears of 
nuclear holocaust. 

Certainly, the Geneva talks should be con- 
tinued. The negotiations already have 
yielded valuable insights into the problem of 
arms control, and they may yet bear good 
fruit, provided that both sides approach them 
realistically. But it is absolutely essential 
that the United States, in continuing the 
Geneva talks, back away from two positions 
into which it has drifted: (1) The concept 
of a politically fixed quota of annual on-site 
inspections to investigate doubtful signals; 
and (2) the presumption that the test ban 
treaty, for all practical purposes, goes into 
full effect as soon as it is signed through an 
accompanying moratorium agreement which 
would cover the period prior to the comple- 
tion of the network of inspection stations. 
Neither of these positions satisfies the basic 
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demands of our national security. Unless 
the Soviets can be persuaded to accept what- 
ever number of on-site inspections may be 
deemed necessary in the light of scientific 
criteria, and to agree that tests will be pro- 
hibited only after they can be policed, the 
United States should sign no agreement 
whatsoever. Barring such agreement, we will 
have no choice but to announce frankly to 
the world that the Geneva test ban negotia- 
tions were, from the beginning, a tragic 
mistake. 

The change of policy recommended here 
will not. be popular, either at home or abroad. 
It will be greeted by a storm of protests. 
Somehow, the public has become obsessed 
with the idea that the stoppage of tests is 
the sure road to disarmament and peace, be- 
cause it is the easiest issue on which to reach 
agreement with the Russians, This has been 
proved to be a profoundly false illusion. 
The diplomacy of disarmament, wrongly 
joined by us at Soviet insistence on the issue 
of test cessation, has reached a dead end. 
Nothing short of a reversal of the US. test 
policy can now salvage any promise for arms 
control and for international peace. 





WEATHER BUREAU PRESENTS 
AWARDS TO 29 VOLUNTEER 
OBSERVERS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to- 
day the Chief of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce Weather Bureau, Dr. 
Francis W. Reichelderfer, announced 
29 volunteer weather observer awards. 
The Thomas Jefferson and John Campa- 
nius Holm Awards were created by the 
Weather Bureau in 1959 to honor volun- 
tary observers for outstanding achieve- 
ment. 

Most of these observers serve without 
pay; and I understand that there are 
some 12,000 cooperative observers 
throughout the United States. I am 
especially pleased about this year’s 
awards, because a Montanan is a recip- 
ient of the John Campanius Holm cer- 
tificate commemorating the first known 
systematic weather observer in the 
American colonies. 

The posthumous award is being made 
to W. C. Wiggins, for more than four 
decades of dedicated service as volun- 
tary weather observer at Flatwillow, 
Mont., ending with his death in Jan- 
uary of this year. The citation is be- 
ing presented to his son, Stanley E. Wig- 
gins, who is carrying on his father’s 
work in this capacity at Winnett, Mont. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the press release from the 
Weather Bureau announcing. these 
awards be printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WEATHER BuREAU TO PRESENT AWARDS TO 
29 VOLUNTEER OBSERVERS 

Dr. Francis W. Reichelderfer, Chief of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce Weather Bu- 
reau, today announced that 29 volunteer 
weather observers will receive the Bureau’s 
1961 Thomas Jefferson and John Campanius 
Holm awards. 

The Weather Bureau has more than 12,000 
cooperative observers throughout the United 
States who make and record daily observa- 
tions. The cooperative observer program 
has been in existence longer than the 
Weather Bureau itself, and many families of 
observers have been collecting weather data 
for generations. The information provided 
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by these observers has been of inestimable 
value to the Nation, Dr. Reichelderfer said. 

The Thomas Jefferson and John Campa- 
nius Holm awards were created by the 
Weather Bureau in 1959 to honor voluntary 
observers for outstanding achievement. 
Most of these observers serve without pay, 
although a few of them receive small pay- 
ments for special assignments such as par- 
ticipation in the current national severe 
storms project. 

Five observers are to receive the Thomas 
Jefferson Award for unusual and outstand- 
ing accomplishments in the field of mete- 
orological observations. This award is 
named for Jefferson because the statesman- 
scientist took an almost unbroken series of 
weather observations from 1776 to 1816. 

Thomas Jefferson Award recipients are: 

Mr. Charles E. Barret, Anchorage, Ky. 

1Dr. William B. Fulton, Dadeville, Ala. 

Mr. J. Smith Lanier, West Point, Ga. 

Mr. D. Paul Oswald, Chewsville, Md. 

1Mr. Ralph E. Weber, Oakland, Md. 

The John Campanius Holm certificate 
commemorates the first known systematic 
weather observer in the American Colonies. 
In 1664 and 1665 the Reverend Campanius 
made records of climate without the use of 
instruments, near the present site of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Receiving the John Campanius Holm 
Award are: 

Mrs. Lucy C. Allen, Neuse, N.C. 

Robert E. Bradbury, Roberts, Ill. 
L. Monroe Cason, Warrenton, Ga. 

A. R. Cox, Redig, S. Dak. 

Wayne W. Creasman, Tryon, N.C. 
William C. Cromley, Brooklet, Ga. 
Paul O. Feldrappe, Plymouth, Wis. 
Ralph H. Guy, Kenton, Okla. 

Rev. Plummer F. Jones, New Canton, Va. 

Mr. Harry W. Knipp, Napoleon, Ohio. 

Mr, Allin W. Ladd, Holyoke, Mass. 

Mr. Clyde O. Laugi-ner, Whitestown, Ind. 

Mr. C. R. Lovell, Greenville, Ky. 

Mr. Ernest E. Martin, Salem, Mo. 

Mrs. H. F. McCall, Ulysses, Kans. 

Mr. J. C. Overpeck, State University, 
N. Mex. 

Mrs. Bessie Powe Page, Cheraw, S.C. 

Mr. Edwin L. Paulson, St. Helena, Calif. 

Mr. Charles M. Richardson, Willoughby, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Joseph C. Robinson, Laketown, Utah. 

Mr. C. O. Romig, Dennison, Ohio. 

Mr. Frank J. Southmayd, Franklin, N.H. 

Mr. R. L. Staats, Chugwater, Wyo. 

1Mr. W. C. Wiggins, Flatwillow, Mont. 
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TRIBUTES TO THE LATE SENATOR 
JAMES E. MURRAY 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a 
number of newspapers throughout the 
country and Montana paid fitting tribute 
to a great man upon the death, March 
23, 1961, of my distinguished predeces- 
sor, former Senator James E. Murray. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the body of the Recorp a col- 
lection of editorials and articles. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
and the articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
Mar. 24, 1961] 
SENATOR JAMES E, Murray Dies In BUTTE 


Burre.—Retired U.S. Senator James E. 
Murray died Thursday in Butte at the home 
of his son, U.S. District Judge W. D. Murray. 
The former Senator was 84. 

Murray, a liberal stalwart in the Senate 
more than a quarter of a century, died at 
5:10 p.m. 





1 Award to be posthumous. 





June 1 


Funeral services will be held at 10 am. 
Monday morning from the Daly-Shea Fu- 
neral Home in Butte. The cortege will pro- 
ceed to the Immaculate Conception Church, 
where solemn requiem mass will be held at 
10:30 a.m. 

Burial will be in the family plot in Holy 
Cross Cemetery in Butte beside his widow, 
who preceded him in death in May 1950. 

A physician said death was due to the in- 
firmities of age. The alertness and appetite 
of the long-time New Dealer waned in the 
past week. 

He had flown into Butte from Florida 
February 14, was hospitalized for 9 days, 
then taken to his son’s home. While hos- 
pitalized, Murray was chipper, showing the 
spark reminiscent of his long political ca- 
reer, which brought him the title of “Mon- 
tana’s Mr, Democrat.” 

A few hours before death, Murray’s son 
admitted the veteran Senator’s health “was 
not good,” Last rites of the Roman Catholic 
Church were administered Wednesday. 

The veteran Democratic Senator became 
ill in Plorida after his retirement from the 
Senate and asked “to come home” to Butte. 

In his 25 years in the Senate, Murray was 
regarded as a “100 percent New Dealer.” 
He never wavered from his party’s liberal 
wing. 

He rose by seniority to chairman of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
where he became known as a champion of 
western mining interests and an advocate 
of reclamation, irrigation, and other natural 
resources development projects. He also was 
a member of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. 

At the time of his retirement, Murray was 
the fourth-ranking Senate Member from the 
standpoint of service and its second oldest 
Member. The oldest was 92-year-old Senator 
Theodore Francis Green, Democrat, of Rhode 
Island, who also retired in January. 

Last April 28, the deadline for filing for re- 
election, Murray withdrew his candidacy, 
saying he had bowed to his family’s request 
that he not seek a sixth term. 

He was first elected to the Senate in 1934 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Thom- 
as J. Walsh, who was appointed U.S. At- 
torney General by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt but who died before he could take 
Office. 

Murray was reelected in 1936, defeating T. 
QO. Larsen; in 1942, defeating Wellington D. 
Rankin; in 1948, defeating Tom J. Davis, 
and in 1954, defeating former Congressman 
Wesley A. D’Ewart. 

He had two close general election races— 
in 1942 when his margin was 1,212 votes and 
in 1954 when it was 1,728. His largest lead 
was 1934-—84,304 votes. 

Murray was the originator of the Small 
Business Committee in the Senate. As its 
chairman, he secured amendments to the 
financing of small concerns in war produc- 
tion of essential minerals. 

A number of major laws bear Murray’s 
name. Included are the Smaller War Plants 
Act, the Full Employment Act, Murray-Pat- 
man Act, and others relating to mining, ag- 
riculture, reclamation, and power develop- 
ment. 

As chairman of the PWA advisory board 
in the State, before going to Washington, he 
urged construction of Hungry Horse Dam. 

Later, as a Senator, he sponsored legisla- 
tion bringing about the surveys and initial 
work on the dam in northwest Montana. 
More recently, he worked for funds to start 
construction of Yellowtail Dam in south- 
central Montana. 

In the field of health, Murray either ini- 
tiated or cosponsored such legislation as the 
Dental Research Act, the National Cancer 
Act, and the national heart bill. He also 
advocated a national system of health in- 
surance. 
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Murray once said he considered the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 one of his major leg- 
islative accomplishments. This law, aimed 
at eliminating recurring booms and depres- 
sions, made the Government responsible for 
promoting maximum employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power. 

He sponsored the resolution, enacted in 
1946, which provided for U.S. membership 
in the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. In 1948 he 
was one of UNESCO’s two official congres- 
sional advisers. Murray was a longtime 
advocate of a Missouri Valley Authority. 

The Senator, who would have been 85 
May 3, was born in Toronto, Canada. He 
was an 1895 graduate of St. Jerome’s College 
in Berlin, Canada, and of the New York 
University Law School in 1900. He came to 
Butte after receiving his law degree and was 
admitted to the bar in Montana in 1901. 

After serving as Silver Bow County at- 
torney from 1906 to 1908, Murray went into 
private practice, where he gained wealth and 
prominence. 

Murray’s wife, the former Viola E, Horgan, 
of Memphis, Tenn., preceded him in death by 
many years. 

In addition to Judge Murray, the former 
Senator is survived by four other sons, James 
A. a Washington, D.C., lawyer; Charles, of 
Washington, D.C.; Edward, of New York, and 
Howard, of Radersburg, Mont. Also surviv- 
ing are a sister, Sister M. Ethelbert of the St, 
Joseph’s Convent of London, Ont., and 12 
grandchildren. 

Murray was the second former Montana 
Senator to die this month. Zales N. Ecton, 
the first Republican Montana ever sent to 
the U.S. Senate by popular vote, died 
March 3. 

Murray, aged and ill, announced his re- 
tirement last April amid one of the most 
bitter Democratic Senate primaries in Mon- 
tana’s history. Both of Montana’s Demo- 
cratic Congressmen, Lee Metcalf and LeRoy 
Anderson, were candidates, and Murray did 
not hide his feelings about them, charging 
they had cast “both personal and political 
loyalty to the winds.” 

Murray endorsed former Gov. John W. 
Bonner as his choice for his Senate seat. 

Metcalf won the primary handily and on 
the eve of the general election, Murray an- 
nounced his support of Metcalf, who had 
been regarded as Murray’s protege in Con- 
gress. Metcalf won the elderly Senator’s seat. 

The announcement on the Senate floor 
of Murray’s retirement brought eulogies from 
both sides of the aisle. 

Senator Grorce D. AIKEN, Republican, of 
Vermont, said Murray has been one of the 
“most kindly, considerate” men he had ever 
known. 

Senator Lister Hrt, Democrat of Alabama, 
told the Senate the Montana Democrat’s de- 
cision “saddens my heart.” Murray, he add- 
ed, had maintained Montana’s “liberalism.” 

On both sides of the aisle Senator after 
Senator praised Murray’s long record as a 
public servant and as a man who fought for 
the “little people.” 

[From the Independent Record, Mar. 24, 
1961] 


LEADERS Pay TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MURRAY 


Burre.—Tributes from President Kennedy, 
Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson, Montana 
Congressmen, Gov. Donald G. Nutter, and 
Secretary of State Frank Murray came after 
the death of former Senator James E. Murray, 
who died in Butte Thursday. 

Kennedy, Johnson, and Mansfield got 
word of Murray’s death during a conference 
at the White House. 


PRAISE FROM PRESIDENT 

The President said: 

‘I feel a deep sense of personal loss. Sen- 
ator Murray fought for much important leg- 
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islation in the Senate during my association 
with him in that body.. It was with deep 
grief that I heard of his death.” 

VICE PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Said JOHNSON: 

“There was no greater man in the Senate. 
Senator Murray’s death is a deep and per- 
sonal loss to me.” 

SENATOR MANSFIELD 

MANSFIELD, who conveyed the regrets of 
the President and Vice President, said: 

“I never worked with a better partner than 
Jim Murray. He was a father, a counselor 
and adviser to me. He looked after the best 
interest of Montana and the Nation during 
his long, illustrious career in the Senate. His 
death is a great shock to me. Butte, Silver 
Bow County, and the Nation will mourn the 
passing of this great man. He contributed 
mightily to the welfare of our country in its 
most critical times.” 


SENATOR METCALF 


Senator Lee Metrcatr said, “For more than 
25 years Senator Murray was Montana’s first 
citizen. He was one of the greatest humani- 
tarians ever to sit in the U.S. Senate.” 


CONGRESSMAN OLSEN 


Representative ARNOLD OLSEN spoke in 
similar manner. He said: 

“TI have known Senator Murray and his 
family as long as I can remember. I knew 
him when I was a small boy. I always ad- 
mired him as a great leader and a great 
progressive for Montana and the Nation.” 


GOVERNOR NUTTER 


Nutter said: 

“We in Montana will be ever grateful for 
his years of public service. His many friends 
will mourn his passing. To members of his 
family, on behalf of myself and all Mon- 
tanans, I extend our deepest sympathy.” 


STATE AUDITOR HOLMES 

State Auditor John J. Holmes, like Murray, 
a Democrat, described the former Senator as 
“a very fine and great Montanan.” 

Murray, no relation, lauded Murray as a 
“true champion of and for the people.” He 
said, “The people of Montana and the United 
States will miss this great humanitarian.” 

The State railroad and public service com- 
mission, in a prepared statement Friday said, 
“Murray was always for whatever was good 
for the people of Montana. 

“Over the years he had been a tremendous 
help to this office when we were trying to 
work out our problems in Washington. He 
was never too busy to cooperate with us in 
every way.” 

Leo C, Graybill, Democratic national com- 
mitteeman, said Montanans owe a debt of 
gratitude to Senator Murray. 

“Since his first entry into public service on 
a statewide basis as WPA Director and 
throughout his long career in the USS. 
Senate he was ever mindful of the people in 
his home State of Montana. 

“Farmers know of his fight on their be- 
half when the going was toughest. He was 
always a friend of organized labor and of all 
working people. His record of service to 
Montana will be remembered irrespective of 
party,” Graybill said. 


[From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 
Mar, 28, 1961] 
SENATE Honors Murray As Lizpy Dam 
FATHER 

HELENA.—Burial of former Senator James 
E. Murray, Democrat, of Montana, was noted 
twice in the U.S. Senate Monday: with prayer 
and an appropriation. 

Murray, who retired last year after 26 
years in the Senate, was buried in Butte, 
where he died Thursday. 

Senate was in recess over the weekend in 
respect to Murray. When it met this noon, 
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Senate Chaplain Frederick Brown Harris 
said a prayer for the Montanan. 

Later, the Senate passed an appropriation 
bill containing $350,000 for planning Libby 
Dam, to be built on the Kootenai River in 
Montana. 

Senate Majority Leader Mrxe MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, told the Senate Murray was the 
father of Libby Dam, having written the 
project authorization bill 11 years ago. 

“I think this item is a fitting memorial,” 
MANSFIELD said, “to a great Senator who 
advocated a great project and worked hard 
and constructively to get it going. 

“The goal which he set is now in sight,” 
MANSFIELD said, “and the rest of us in Mon- 
tana and the Northwest will benefit because 
of the foresight shown by this great man.” 

Senator Sprssarp L. HoLLANp, Democrat, 
of Florida, said “I think this is a wonderful 
step which is being taken.” 

Senator Lez MercaLr, Democrat of Mon- 
tana, said it was tragic Murray could not 
live to see construction of the project he 
fathered. 

METCALF said Murray was not only an ad- 
vocate of Montana water projects. but in 
a quarter century had fathered water re- 
source programs for the Nation. 


[From the Peoples Voice, Mar. 31, 1961] 
Exit, A GREAT MONTANAN 


Senator James E. Murray, after an ex- 
tended illness, passed away in Butte last 
Thursday at the age of 84. Thus came to 
a close the life of a man who had been 
closely associated with Montana affairs since 
the turn of the century, and an active ar- 
chitect of Montana and national progress 
for more than 25 years. 

While, in later years, Senator Murray was 
best known for his continuing efforts in 
behalf of development and conservation of 
the Nation’s resources as chairman of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, his senatorial role was not of a 
single purpose. 

From the time he first went to Washington 
in January 1935, he was an active partner 
of Franklin Roosevelt and others in pushing 
the New Deal. Later, he devoted his energies 
just as wholeheartedly in support of Harry 
Truman’s Fair Deal. 

During his 26 years in the Senate he was 
a consistent champion of improved working 
and wage standards, particularly for the un- 
organized, and was actively instrumental in 
securing enactment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938. His Full Employment Act 
of 1946 provided the President, for the first 
time, with ways and means of keeping an 
accurate check on the Nation’s economic 
pulse. He worked incessantly for more and 
better public housing and easier financing 
for private homebuilding. He was one of 
the original sponsors of legislation to pro- 
vide prepaid Federal heaith insurance for 
all Americans—a goal still denied, but never- 
theless a worthwhile program that will even- 
tually be achieved. He continually strove to 
improve social security, public health pro- 
grams, educational standards, etc. 

In a word, Senator Murray during his more 
than a quarter of a century in Washington, 
was actively identified with every major ef- 
fort to improve America for the benefit 
of all Americans. We honor his memory by 
stating that in our opinion, he was the great- 
est Senator Montana ever sent to the Na- 
tion’s Capital.—H. L. B. 





[Washington (D.C.) Post, Mar. 25, 1961] 
JAMES E, MurRRAY 

For 26 years, James E. Murray was a fixture 
in the U.S. Senate, a politician known for his 
steadfastness to principle and gentleness of 
manner. In Montana, politics can be as 
Tugged as the terrain, but somehow Mr. 
Murray came through the rawest battles with 
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his serenity of spirit unimpaired. Although 
he was a millionaire, his sympathies were 
with the dispossessed and his voting record 
rarely swerved from his down-the-line New 
Deal convictions. 

Yet the soft-spoken Montanan who died 
on Thursday at 84 was able to combine forth- 
rightness and courtesy in a way that won 
respect if not agreement. When he retired 
from the Senate last year he could look back 
on a long and fruitful career. He was the 
chief sponsor of the Full Employment Act of 
1946, a leading champion of conservation 
and of statehood for Hawaii and Alaska, and 
an ardent supporter of a broad range of wel- 
fare measures. 

His passing recalls to mind Montana’s 
notable constellation of Democratic Senators 
who have left their mark in politics. There 
were Thomas J. Walsh, the investigator of 
Teapot Dome, and Burton K. Wheeler, the 
temperamental insurgent and one time 
America Firster who now practices law in 
Washington. And the tradition which Jim 
Murray so capably represented is being con- 
tinued by Mike Mansfield and Lee Metcalf. 
The State’s copper economy and brassy poli- 


tics have been impressively productive. 





[From the Western News, Mar. 30, 1961] 


SENATOR MurRRAY SERVED STATE AND NATION 
WELL 


_. it is sometimes difficult to assess the char- 
acter and accomplishments of a man who 
has been active in public life upon the occa- 
sion of his death. Not so with Senator 
James E. Murray, who passed away Thurs- 
day, March 23, at his home city of Butte. 
Hie would have been 85 years of age had he 
lived until May 3. 

Here was a man of more than usual ability 
who possessed more than ordinary wealth and 
who used his ability and the stature he 
gained through a term of service extending 
over 26 years membership in the U.S. Senate, 
in behalf of the masses of mankind. 

Too often when men of wealth attain 
power they are tempted to use it for the 
benefit of people similarly situated. Not so 
with Senator Murray. His heart was with 
the people. 

No other Montanan who has served in the 
Congress has had his name attached to so 
many monumental legislative efforts. No 
other Montanan to date had so imposing a 
record of accomplishments. Murray was not 
one to avoid unpopular causes nor one who 
would shun the risk involved in grappling 
with formidable opponents. It was enough 
for Jim Murray to find the cause was just 
and favorable to the interests of the ma- 
jority of Americans. 

Because of his attitude in behalf of the 
majority of Americans Senator Murray won 
the implacable hatred of many powerful in- 
dividuals, groups, and corporations seeking 
or holding special interests. Some of them 
went out of their way to attack him, some- 
times stooping very low in such practices. 
It became apparent to many Montanans that 
Murray must be right because of who op- 
posed him. Happily the majority of Mon- 
tanans sensed that Murray was almost al- 
ways right and the majority stuck with him 
no matter how rough was the going. 

Montana has been fortunate in having a 
number of very able men represent the State 
in Congress. It is possible that some of 
them were more spectacular than Senator 
James E. Murray, but certainly none of them 
left a richer record of accomplishment. 
Really that is the measure of the public 
servant. 


{From the St. Louis Post Dispatch] 


Murray OF MONTANA 


Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, who 
died recently at the age of 84, was one of the 
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Senate’s leading progressives from 1934 un- 
til his retirement early this year. He was 
@ man of wealth who nevertheless had a 
great sympathy for the underdog. There 
have been few pieces of liberal legislation 
in the last quarter-century that did not have 
his indorsement. He supported the New 
Deal, the Fair Deal and measures for full 
employment and health insurance. For 
many years he was a devoted advocate of the 
proposed Missouri Valley Authority and of 
virtually every sound proposal for conserving 
natural resources. Liberals in and out of 
Congress could always count on Mr. Murray 
for help. It is fortunate that he was suc- 
ceeded by the able Ler Mercatr, his work, in 
a measure, will go on. 





{From the Great Falls (Mont.) Tribune, 


Mar. 25, 1961] 


MONTANA MOURNS THE PASSING OF GREAT 
LIBERAL LEADER 


Few men have left a deeper imprint on 
Montana government, politics and social wel- 
fare than Senator James E. Murray who died 
in Butte Thursday at the age of 84. At the 
time of his retirement he was the fourth- 
ranking U.S. Senate Member, and the second 
oldest. 

Throughout his 25 years in the Senate 
he was an ardent and forceful advocate of 
the interests of the common people. He was 
recognized as a leader in the cause of labor, 
education and small business. 

He was an effective champion of western 
mining interests, an advocate of reclamation, 
irrigation and other national resource devel- 
opment. Many important Montana projects 
stand as a monument to his sponsorship 
and influence in these fields. 

In Montana Democratic councils he was 
a top figure throughout his political career— 
an unwavering champion of the liberal New 
Deal philosophy. His popularity with the 
voters was evidenced in succeeding election 
contests for his Senate seat. 

Aside from that, he was a kindly man 
whose friends were legion, even among those 
who disagreed sharply with his political 
position. 

His death marks the passing of an out- 
standing Montana and national statesman 
and a great humanitarian. 





[From the United Mine Workers Journal, 
Apr. 1, 1961] 


ForMER SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY 


Former U.S. Senator James E. Murray, of 
Montana, a good friend of the UMWA and 
one of the pioneers of the New Deal, died 
March 23 in Butte, Mont., where his politi- 
cal career began. He was 84. 

Mr. Murray, a Democrat, retired from the 
Senate this year after more than 25 years 
of service. 

Upon learning of his passing, President 
Emeritus John L. Lewis and the UMWA’s 
International officers—President Thomas 
Kennedy, Vice President W. A. Boyle and 
Secretary-Treasurer John Owens—sent the 
following telegram to Mr. Murray’s son, 
Judge W. D. Murray at 925 West Quartz, 
Butte: 

“The tragic news of the death of Senator 
James E. Murray has brought grave sorrow 
to the officers and members of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Senator Mur- 
ray’s briiliant and distinguished career in 
the U.S. Senate has been chronicled by the 
historians of this country and his coura- 
geous dedication to improving the welfare of 
the working people will long benefit the gen- 
erations to come. We extend the heartfelt 
condolences of our membership to your fam- 
ily on this sad day which will long be re- 
membered for the Nation has lost one of its 
leading statesmen and the United Mine 
Workers has lost a true friend for whom we 
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have so much affection, gratitude, and re- 
spect.” 

A good friend of the coal industry and coal 
miners, Mr. Murray was one of the very few 
Senators who aided the late Senator Matthew 
M. Neely, Democrat of West Virginia, in 
guiding through the Senate both in 1940 
and 1952 versions of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act. 

At the time of his retirement he was chair- 
man of the Senate Interior Committee and a 
high-ranking member of the Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee. His tenure in the 
Senate was exceeded by only three persons 
at that time. 

It was under his guidance as chairman of 
the Interior Committee that the Coal 
Research Act was pushed through the 86th 
Congress. 

In other fields, political projects of which 
Mr. Murray was particularly proud included: 
the Full Employment Act of 1946; health in- 
surance financed through the Social Secu- 
rity System; statehood for Alaska and Ha- 
waii, and a lifelong defense of public parks. 

In the last session of Congress, the con- 
troversial Murray-Metcalf aid-to-education 
bill, close to that being pushed by the pres- 
ent administration, came to a vote in the 
Senate and failed to pass. 

Mr. Murray was born in Canada and grad- 
uated from the New York University Law 
School, was admitted to the Montana bar 
in 1901 and since then had maintained a 
law practice in Butte. 

Mr. Murray is survived by five sons: Fed- 
eral Judge William D., Butte; Charles A., 
who served as his administrative assistant; 
James A., Edward E. and Howard A. 

[From the Glendive (Mont.) Ranger, 
Mar. 30, 1961] 


In TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MURRAY 


Senator James E. Murray, who died at the 
age of 84 at Butte Thursday, was recognized 
as one of the Nation’s most able leaders as 
he served the country in the U.S. Senate for a 
quarter of a century. 

At his recent retirement he was a top 
ranking member of several important Senate 
committees and was second oldest from the 
standpoint of service. 

Senator Murray, during his 25 years in 
the Senate, although reputed to have a per- 
sonal fortune of several millions of dollars, 
was an advocate of much legislation for the 
betterment of the common folks. Always 
interested and a leader in the cause of the 
welfare and progress of sound labor pro- 
grams, his unwavering attention to the need 
of educational facilities and advancement 
through Federal aid, his effort and influence 
in the current health enedavor made him 
a pioneer in working for the adoption of the 
Federal laws of social security, public hous- 
ing and fair employment standards. 

Jim Murray, a true and loyal westerner 
from the mining city of Butte did much dur- 
ing his service in the Senate to further the 
improvement of the State’s mining industry, 
and was a champion of sound legislation of 
benefit to the farmers and ranchers of the 
country. 

Senator Murray was a busy man in Wash- 
ington with his attention to national and 
international programs, but his devotion to 
Montana affairs and his assistance to the 
people of his State were such that endeared 
him to so many, regardless of political affilia- 
tion and beliefs. He will be greatly missed 
by the home folks, and will long be re- 
membered and recognized as one of Ameri- 
ca’s outstanding citizens and statesmen. 





{From the Davenport (Iowa) Daily Times] 
SENATOR MurRRAY SERVED STATE 


Montana kept Senator James E. Murray 
in the U.S. Senate 26 years, and he main- 
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tained a record of support of public power 
development which is of major interest in 
Montana and nearby States. 

His record was that of democratic lib- 
eralism, and in his more active years he 
wielded potent influence in his party. 

Murray, dead in Butte at 84, gave his adult 
life to public service, starting with the office 
of county attorney in 1906. 

Political associates prevailed upon Murray 
last fall to relinquish his seat after he had 
announced his candidacy. 

His age and his health provided the reason. 

He served longer in the Senate than all 
put three of its present Members: Byrrp of 
Virginia; RussELL of Georgia; and HaypENn of 
Arizona. 

Murray was one of three Montana Senators 
who gained national prominence. Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, astute chairman of the 
1932 national convention in which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was nominated, accepted ap- 
pointment as Attorney General, but died 
March 2, 1933, before taking Office. Murray 
succeeded him. 

Burton K. Wheeler served four terms as 
Senator, was a candidate for Vice President 
when Robert M. LaFollette was Progressive 
candidate for President, and was mentioned 
as a possible candidate for Vice President 
with Franklin D. Roosevelt when Henry Wal- 
lace got the nod and was nominated. Wheel- 


- er left the Senate in 1947. 


Montana last fall elected a Democrat, Rep- 
resentative LEE METCALF, to succeed Senator 
Murray. At the same time, Montana elected 
a Republican Governor. Had Murray re- 
mained in the race and been elected, Mon- 
tana would now have a Republican Senator 
through appointment. Thus Murray served 
his party by withdrawing, as he had served 
it faithfully in the Senate and in subordinate 
office. 





MEMORIAL ON HON. SENATOR JAMES E. MURRAY 


We, the South Valley County Farmers 
Union, in convention on this 25th day of 
March 1961, deem it proper and fitting that 
we pause momentarily to pay tribute to one 
of the greatest Americans of his time, Sena- 
tor James E. Murray, of Montana. Time 
and space does not permit listing the many 
great things that were accomplished under 
his untiring leadership. It can be truly said 
that he gave the best years of his life to the 
welfare of the State of Montana and its 
people. 

Therefore, we unanimously mourn the 
passing of this great American. The State 
of Montana and the Nation have sustained 
a@ great loss. 

Let us all stand in a moment of silence as 
a tribute to the accomplishments for which 
he so rightly deserves credit. 

Copies to be sent to: Montana congres- 
sional delegation, family of Senator Murray, 
and Montana Farmers Union. 

SouTH VALLEY COUNTY 
FARMERS UNION, 
MARION HELLSTERN, Secretary. 


[From the Montana Standard, Mar. 28, 1961] 


INDIAN TrIBE Pays TRIBUTE TO SENATOR 
MuRRAY 


The family of James E. Murray, 84, former 
U.S. Senator from Montana, Monday received 
& personally delivered message from the 
Rocky Boy Indian Tribe of Montana. 

Members of that tribe, and also of the 
Blackfeet Tribe, attended funeral services 
held here for the longtime Democratic Sen- 
ator. The communication, signed by Joe 
Stanley, Rocky Boy Tribe, read: 

“We Rocky Boy Indians made our way to 
here, about 210 miles, to attend this day 
with James E. Murray, to give him thanks 
for what he done for us, an Indian nation. 

“We feel we owe it to him to come to his 
funeral for helping us out when we really 
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needed it, for what he gave us to live on 
in 1956—a Federal help for our children and 
grandchildren. He got our tribe a sawmill 
for housing this past year. Ever since I saw 
him in Washington in 1958, I had hope for 
better times for the Indian people, and again 
in 1960. 

“I know it and I see it and I really believe 
it—he is an honest man. 

“I said to him this last time when we 
were leaving his office. I waited until the 
last and I said, ‘I am glad you let us in here 
to talk over our problems. You are an old 
man now. When you leave this seat I hope 
God will put a man in this place who will 
have a heart for the Indian people like you 
have.’ 

“He sure was glad. He grabbed me by the 
shoulders and shook me. We talked for a 
long time. 

“These things we will never forget as long 
as we live. I hope the ones that are here— 
his family—that they will have a good 
future, their children and their grand- 
children. 

“We always pray for that old man in our 
prayers, for his family and his grandchil- 
dren, his secretary, and the ones he worked 
with in Washington, D.C. That is the way 
we have been doing on the Rocky Boy Res- 
ervation and we will Keep it up.” 


[From News for Electric Consumers, 
Mar. 31, 1961] 


A Great MAN PASSES 


ECIC joins in mourning the passing of Sen- 
ator James E. Murray of Montana, who died 
March 23. He was 84 years old and had re- 
tired last year after more than 25 years in 
the Senate. In a special luncheon in his 
honor last yeaf, ECIC presented a citation to 
Senator Murray expressing the deep grati- 
tude of ECIC groups for “his many contribu- 
tions and his leadership in the struggle for 
a better life for all.” The citation read, in 
part: 

“James E. Murray has given the people of 
the entire Nation, as well as his State of 
Montana, an outstanding demonstration of 
the true meaning of serving the public wel- 
fare. He has provided leadership and inspi- 
ration for many of the social and economic 
gains which have been achieved in the past 
25 years. He has been a guardian and a 
champion of the Nation’s human and natu- 
ral resources, striving throughout his distin- 
guished career to: 

“Assure all consumers of an abundant sup- 
ply of low-cost electricity; harness the power 
of the Nation’s rivers, and conserve and de- 
velop in the interests of all the people the 
Nation’s water, mineral, forest and land re- 
sources; protect the consumer—the wage- 
earner, the farmer and the small business- 
man; improve our schools and elevate the 
teaching profession; advance an economy of 
abundance through full employment and 
full production; improve and protect the 
health of the people. 

“As the sole or chief author of 65 major 
laws, and throughout his Senate career, 
James E. Murray has helped build, conserve 
and strengthen much that is fine in this 
Nation.” 


[From the Montana Farmers Union News] 
JAMES E. MURRAY 


James E. Murray, one of the outstanding 
figures in the history of the U.S. Senate, 
died at his son’s home in Butte the evening 
of March 23. Solemn Requiem Mass was 
sung at Immaculate Conception Church, 
March 27, and burial was in Holy Cross 
Cemetery. 

Mr. Murray was first elected to the Sen- 
ate in 1934 to complete the unexpired term 
of the late Thomas J. Walsh, and was re- 
elected four times. Last April 28 he bowed 
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out of the race for a sixth term. He would 
have been 85 on May 3. 

The former Senator was eulogized by the 
President, by his colleagues of both parties, 
leaders of State government, and by friends 
and admirers throughout the Nation and the 
world. 

Leonard Kenfield, president of Montana 
Farmers Union, said that “With the pass- 
ing of Senator James E. Murray, one of 
America’s great men is gone. 

“He war a warm friend of the Farmers 
Union from his first days in the U.S. Sen- 
ate in 1935 until his death. He helped us 
with every proposal on which we sought his 
aid, gladly, with vigor, and with keen under- 
standing of farm problems. 

“We are all deeply indebted to him for his 
lifetime of stanch devotion to improving the 
general welfare. Farmers, workers, small- 
business men and all citizens are benefiting 
from his achievements. Income protection, 
rural power and telephone cooperatives, and 
farm credit are among the legislative pro- 
grams he faithfully supported for farm peo- 
ple. For the working men and women it was 
minimum wages and collective bargaining 
that he championed. He led in the establish- 
ment of the Small Business Committee of 
the Senate and was its first chairman,” Mr. 
Kenfield said. 

“All citizens are better off for his states- 
manship in the areas of social security, 
health, education, and resource development. 
He ended a brilliant career as chairman 
of the important and powerful Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
He will be remembered for his impor- 
tant work in helping to bring into exist- 
ence Federal Hungry Horse Dam in north- 
western Montana and for legislation and 
funds for Yellowtail Dam, soon to be con- 
structed in southeastern Montana. Several 
vital pieces of legislation bear his name, and 
among them is the Full Employmen* Act. 
His proposals for national health insurance, 
Federal aid to education and multipurpose 
river development are renowned bench- 
marks in legislative efforts. 

“Although he experienced sometimes big 
and sometimes very narrow vote margins at 
the polls during his political career, Senator 
Murray never wavered from vigorous sup- 
port of progressive and often bitterly con- 
tested measures for Montana and the Na- 
tion. He was identified during all his years 
in the Nation’s Capital as a New Dealer.” 





RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 
ON MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I should like to take this op- 
portunity to review some recent develop- 
ments relating to the question of mass 
transportation, in light of the admin- 
istration’s present study of the subject. 

Last year the Senate passed a bill, 8. 
3278, whose provisions have been ex- 
panded and refined and have now been 
incorporated into the general housing 
bill, S. 1922. 

Extensive hearings were held last year 
by both Houses and, in reporting the bill 
to the Senate, the Banking and Currency 
Committee Report No. 1591, June 15, 
1960, stated: 

The committee believes that the urban 
transportation problem is of vital concern to 
all levels of government, and that the Fed- 
eral Government must help overcome the 
decline and deterioration of mass transpor- 
tation services. The committee believes 
further that the impact of the urban trans- 
portation crisis on the economic health of 
the metropolitan areas, on the free flow of 
goods in interstate commerce, and on the 
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Federal highway program is of such gravity 
as to warrant immediate Federal action. 


That was a yearago. Conditions have 
continued to deteriorate, adding steadily 
to the ultimate cost of solution. 

This last March the Senate Housing 
Subcommittee again held extensive hear- 
ings, with witnesses from all over the 
country, representing a wide variety of 
interests. These hearings are now avail- 
able, and they contain a wealth of infor- 
mation on the subject. 

At about the same time, the Regional 
Plan Association was completing a 
$50,000 study of passenger transporta- 
tion in the New York metropolitan re- 
gion, with particular reference to rail- 
road commutation. 

In its report to the Senate Commerce 
Committee, the association recom- 
mended that— 

The Federal Government should make 
available, at the lowest possible interest, the 
capital funds necessary to save and improve 
commuter rail service. This is far less a 
burden on the taxpayer than is providing 
alternative commuter facilities. The invest- 
ment should be used as a lever to move the 
railroads toward a modern and efficient com- 
muter rail system. 


The association made a particularly 
valuable recommendation in stating that 
the administering agency should insist 
on certain standards for the equipment 
purchased with Federal loans, particu- 
larly interchangeability among railroads 
and convertibility to a technologically 
improved system where possible. 

I think it is probably safe to say that, 
had the study not been primarily ori- 
ented to the problem of the commuter 
rails, the association would also have 
agreed on the need to improve the whole 
range of facilities necessary to achieve 
a comprehensive and coordinated mass 
transportation system for the urban 
area, including transit and bus as well 
as rail, together with such facilities as 
fringe area parking lots and coordinated 
terminals. 

More recently, the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Inter-Governmental Relations 
concluded a several-month study of the 
mass transportation problem. 

The 26-member Commission, repre- 
senting all levels of government from all 
parts of the country, made the following 
recommendation without dissent: 

The Commission recommends enactment 
of legislation by the Congress: (1) to pro- 
vide grants to assist State and local gov- 
ernments in developing comprehensive plans 
for mass transportation in urban areas; (2) 
to underwrite special demonstration projects 
designed to develop and test innovations in 
mass transportation facilities and service ar- 
rangements; and (3) to initiate a program 
of long-term low interest rate loans to State 
and local governments for the construction 
and modernization of mass transportation 
facilities and equipment in urban areas. 


'As the Commission noted in its report, 
this recommendation represents “sub- 
stantial endorsement of the objectives 
and major provisions of S. 345,” which 
I introduced with 18 of my Senate col- 
leagues. 

Also, a study of National Transporta- 
tion Policy by the Senate Commerce 
Committee’s special study group, after 
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extensively analyzing the loan guarantee 
program available under the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958 concluded that an at- 
tractive loan program—a loan of Fed- 
eral money rather than guarantee of a 
private loan—must be provided so that 
railroad companies can put new equip- 
ment into service with minimum finan- 
cial strain and that desirable terms 
would be 25- to 40-year amortizations 
and an interest rate no higher than the 
current average yield of similar term 
marketable U.S. obligations. 

Finally, I should like to excerpt some 
comments that have been made on the 
subject by two men who are involved 
in the administration’s present study, 
Mr. Wilfred Owen, of the Brookings In- 
stitution, now heading up the joint 
HHFA-Commerce task force, and Dr. 
Luther Gulick, president of the Institute 
of Public Administration, which is now 
undertaking a $98,000 study for the ad- 
ministration. 

In his book “Cities in the Motor Age,” 
Mr. Owen writes: 


It is clear that even the current extraordi- 
nary roadbuilding effort will fall short of 
meeting all the transport requirements of 
the big metropolis in rush hours. Often it 
seems that the more roads we build the 
heavier the congestion becomes. By 1975 we 
may find ourselves with a highway system 
that can handle more vehicles than ever be- 
fore, yet one that will be just as overbur- 
dened as ever. The answer to the trans- 
portation problems of our densely built-up 
urban centers does not lie in the private car 
alone. It is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to acquire land for rights-of-way and 
parking. Any real effort to make our vertical 
cities completely accessible by automobile 
would eliminate much of the downtown de- 
velopment that makes access worth while. 

In order to preserve the core of the large 
city, there should be a more balanced at- 
tention to all methods of movement—and 
this means that an adequate public-transit 
system is essential. Without it the motorist 
in today’s big city may strangle in his own 
congestion. Two conclusions seem war- 
ranted. First, where rapid transit lines al- 
ready exist, facilities and equipment should 
be preserved and modernized to meet the 
requirements of present users. Subsidies for 
this purpose are warranted where they will 
mean a net saving in total outlays for the 
transport system as a whole. Some addi- 
tional facilities may be warranted in densely 
developed central cities, but no large-scale 
return to rail transit is probable in view of 
the highly dispersed pattern of metropolitan 
areas. Second, since an expressway system 
must be built in any event to accommodate 
weekend and holiday traffic peaks and to 
meet the needs of truck transport as well, 
the most practical rapid transit for many 
communities will be the express bus operat- 
ing on express highways. New techniques 
for vertical takeoff and landing will make 
air travel an important additional factor 
in the regional transport of the future. 


While this is not the time for an ex- 
haustive discussion of this subject, there 
are a few points I would like to make on 
Mr. Owen’s statement. First, I question 
his skepticism about any large-scale re- 
turn to rail transit. I believe such a 
statement can only be predicated upon 
the assumption that our present patterns 
of low-density suburban sprawl will con- 
tinue and upon the assumption that new 
technology will not play an important 
role in future rail transit operations. I 
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think, first of all, that there is a rapidly 
growing awareness of the need to come 
up with some alternative to urban 
sprawl, perhaps in the form of new sat- 
ellite cities which would considerably 
improve the feasibility of expanding rai] 
rapid transit. 

But whether this development comes 
to pass or not, the legislation I have 
introduced and the provisions now in- 
corporated in the housing bill would en- 
able us to make a start on providing a 
comprehensive mass transportation sys- 
tem, whether it involves rail, bus, or 
helicopter. 

Dr. Gulick, who is now heading up a 
$98,000 study on urban transportation 
for the President, testified both last year 
and this year on the mass transportation 
bills considered by the Senate Housing 
Subcommittee. 

During the course of his testimony this 
March Dr. Gulick commented: 

I see in this bill the first practical step— 
not the last step—toward the solution of 
the rapidly worsening urban transportation 
crisis. This bill looks forward, not back- 
ward. It is not trying to save anything. 
It goes at the fundamentals and encourages, 
yes it forces, a comprehensive approach. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the “Conclusions and recom- 
mendations” section of the RPA study, 
written by Mr. Anthony Arpaia, the 
recommendations of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
and the provocative and penetrating 
testimony of Dr. Luther Gulick at the 
hearings last March be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
(By Anthony F. Arpaia) 

The attached study by the Regional Plan 
Association staff is the factual basis for my 
conclusions and recommendations as fol- 
lows: 


DESCRIPTION OF THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN 
REGION 


1. One-tenth of the Nation—some 16 mil- 
lion people—live in the 17,000-square-mile, 
three-State New York metropolitan region. 

2. In addition to its large segment of the 
national population, the region is essential 
to the Nation because it performs important 
and unique services for the national econ- 
omy. It is the capital of business decision- 
making. 

3. Two of every five jobs in the region are 
performed in a 9-square-mile area in the 
southern half of Manhattan Island, New 
York’s central business district. Its area 
is the size of an average American town of 
20,000 people. 

4. More than 3 million persons enter and 
leave the central business district every day. 
Of these, half come and go during peak 
rush hours, entering and leaving at about 
the same time because they work with each 
other in a complex face-to-face communica- 
tions network. 


THE NECESSITY OF MAINTAINING COMMUTER 
RAIL SERVICE 


5. Some 400,000 persons working in the 
central business district live outside New 
York City. Half of these go to work on seven 
commuter railroads and the Hudson and 
Manhattan tubes (a subway system running 
between Newark and Manhattan). 
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6. Without railroads, the 200,000 commut- 
ers would have to travel on highways which 
are jammed during rush hours. There is no 
road capacity left during peak hours. 

7. The cost of new expressways and river 
crossings to bring today’s rail commuters in- 
to the Manhattan central business district 
by bus or car would be enormous. Once on 
Manhattan Island, the cars and buses would 
strangle normal and necessary street use. 
In addition, the vast stretches of costly 
space for extra parking and bus terminals 
would disrupt the economic life of the city. 
If the people who work in the Empire State 
Building drove to their jobs, it would take 
another Empire State Building to park their 
cars. 

CRISIS OF COMMUTER RAILROADS 


8. The physical condition of commuter 
railroad equipment has deteriorated seri- 
ously. 

9. The region’s commuter railroads are in 
serious financial condition. 


WHY THE PHYSICAL AND FINANCIAL STRUCTURE 
OF COMMUTING RAILROADS HAS DETERIORATED 


10. Most of the non-rush-hour traffic has 
been lost because of changed living patterns. 
The railroads are left with high peaks of ac- 
tivity about 20 hours each week; little equip- 
ment is used to rest of the time. The 5 
day workweek further shortened the rails’ 
utilization of commuter plant and equip- 
ment. 

11. Deficits caused by losing off-peak rid- 
ers made it necessary for the railroads to cut 
maintenance and replacement of equipment 
and to pare schedules. Resulting passen- 
ger discomfort and inconvenience lost fur- 
ther off-peak business and deepened the 
deficit. 

12. In the past, railroads made up com- 
muter deficits from profitable freight busi- 
ness. The eastern railroads have had diffi- 
culties maintaining freight profits because 
they have relatively short hauls. Trucks 
provide intense competition. Recently built 
expressways have brought sharp cuts in rail- 
road freight business. 

13. Despite the increasing deficits, prop- 
erty taxes on railroads have remained high. 
Commuters and local groups have misun- 
derstood the railroads’ problems and so have 
not been enlisted in efforts to contribute to 
solutions of the rail commuter problem with- 
out cutting essential services. 


THE REASONS FOR FEDERAL LEADERSHIP TO SAVE 
THE COMMUTER RAIL LINES 


i4. Manhattan’s central business district 
is the nerve center of the Nation’s economy 
because of its large role in commerce, finance 
and world trade. Any lessening of Manhat- 
tan’s business district activities would mean 
& tremendous waste of capital investment, 
private and public. 

15. Because of the national stake in main- 
taining Manhattan’s business district as a 
hub of the economy, failure to act quickly 
on commuter problems could result in the 
sae for more drastic Federal intervention 
ater. 

16. The Federal Government has indicated 
interest in an adequate transportation sys- 
tem for the region by heavy investment in 
highways—$426 million over the past 5 
years. In the next 10 years, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is expected to spend $3 billion in 
the region on the interstate highway pro- 
gram alone. 

17. As one of the region’s largest employ- 
ers, the Federal Government has a stake in 
preserving the efficiency and economy of its 
service and the ability of its employees to 
get to and from work. 

18. Because the region covers parts of 
three States, the region’s interstate trans- 
portation problem falls under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government through its 
constitutional powers. 
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19. Rail service is essential to the na. 
tional security. It will be required in any 
national emergency to move people and 
goods; and it will conserve fuel, rubber, 
manpower and materials. 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 


20. A major capital investment must be 
made to save and improve commuter rail 
service. Without immediate investment in 
equipment and facilities, operating deficits 
will continue to spiral upward while service 
declines. Eventually, if conditions continue 
to deteriorate, the safety of the public may 
be jeopardized. The background study esti- 
mates that $650 to $800 million is needed 
to stabilize operating costs and service and 
to take a step toward cutting costs and im- 
proving services. 

21. New equipment should be designed so 
as to achieve greater operating economies 
and better service. This means that it 
should be interchangeable among railroads 
and convertible to what must gradually be- 
come a technologically improved system. 

22. Some operating deficits are likely to 
continue on the commuter runs even with 
new equipment. The deficits must be met 
from some source other than railroad 
income. 

THE FEDERAL TASK 

23. The Federal Government should make 
available, at the lowest possible interest, the 
capital funds necessary to save and improve 
commuter rail service. This is far less a 
burden on the taxpayer than providing al- 
ternative commuter facilities. The invest- 
ment should be used as a lever to move the 
railroads toward a modern and efficient 
commuter rail system. 

24. It would be helpful also if the Fed- 
eral Government would provide research 
funds for new equipment design. A similar 
procedure is embodied in the Federal high- 
way and urban renewal programs. 

25. Should the State and local govern- 
ments grant tax concessions to the railroads, 
recommended below, the Federal Govern- 
ment should not dilute the concessions by 
maintaining full income taxes on the rail- 
road corporations. 

26. The Federal tax on passenger fares 
should be repealed. It was originally im- 
posed as a World War II measure to dis- 
courage travel and is a relatively unim- 
portant revenue source. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


27. State and local governments already 
have demonstrated their recognition that 
they have a stake in maintaining service on 
the commuter rail lines. It should be their 
responsibility to recommend the level of 
fares, to set standards of frequency of serv- 
ice, to determine type and location of pas- 
senger stations, and to make up any op- 
erating deficits. 

28. The railroads should be relieved of 
real property taxes on commuter services. 


FEDERAL MACHINERY FOR INVESTING IN RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 

29. Any appropriate Federal agency could 
administer the proposed capital loans. 

30. The agency should insist on certain 
standards for the equipment purchased with 
Federal loans, particularly interchangeabil- 
ity among railroads and convertibility to a 
technologically improved system where pos- 
sible. 

MACHINERY AT THE REGIONAL LEVEL 

31. The Federal loans could be made di- 
rectly from the Government to the railroads. 
However, it seems reasonable for the Fed- 
eral Government to work through the State 
and local governments involved for two 
reasons: 

(a) The capital investment will directly 
affect future operating costs and are, there- 
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fore, related to the responsibility suggested 
for the State and local governments of mak- 
ing up operating deficits. 

(b) Commuter rail service affects and is 
affected by the whole pattern of regional 
development. How this development takes 
place is primarily a State-local concern. 

32. Although a single tristate agency 
would represent the best medium for effec- 
tuating combined State and local participa- 
tion, there are reasons for proceeding with a 
tristate agency or individual State agencies 
if necessary; otherwise the failure of legisla- 
tive authorization or action by one State 
might delay the progress of prompt improve- 
ment to the fullest extent possible in this 
highly critical period. 

33. The States should retain regulatory re- 
sponsibility for the intrastate portions of 
the rail service. 


ACTION LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


Action is now imperative, but it should be 
action that will provide permanent improve- 
ments for the region’s passenger transpor- 
tation system. Federal investment in sub- 
urban railroads should be regarded as an 
integral part of the total Federal aid effort in 
the region. 

It is also imperative that the executive 
branch of the Federal Government establish 
appropriate machinery to coordinate all Fed- 
eral programs that affect the urban area, 
such as highway, airport, housing, urban 
renewal, etc., so that these activities are 
effectively correlated with comprehensive 
metropolitan plans developed by State and 
local governments. 

ApvIsoRY COMMISSION ON 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, 


Washington, D.C., May 3, 1961. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: For the past several 
months the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations has been giving at- 
tention and study to the question of mass 
transportation in metropolitan areas. The 
Commission was created by Public Law 86— 
380 as a continuing body made up of repre- 
sentatives of National, State, and local gov- 
ernments and the general public for the 
purpose of studying and making recom- 
mendations with regard to intergovernmen- 
tal relations. Among other duties the Com- 
mission is charged with “making available 
technical assistance to the executive and 
legislative branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the review of proposed legislation to 
determine its overall effect on the Federal 
system; and encouraging discussion and 
study at an early stage of emerging public 
problems that are likely to require inter- 
governmental cooperation.” 

At its fifth meeting held on April 27-28, 
the Commission considered at length the 
question of Federal-State-local responsibili- 
ties with regard to mass transportation fa- 
cilities and services in metropolitan areas. 
The resulting Commission report is being 
prepared for publication and will be avail- 
able in a few weeks. However, since legis- 
lation on this subject is pending before the 
Congress, the Commission desires to make 
available promptly, the major points result- 
ing from its deliberations. Consequently, 
there is enclosed a copy of that portion of 
the report which summarizes and explains 
the recommendations of the Commission. 

Respectfully, 
FRANK BANE, 
Chairman, 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE ADVISORY COM- 

MISSION ON INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 

REGARDING Mass TRANSPORTATION IN METRO- 

POLITAN AREAS 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE STATES 


1. The Commission recommends the en- 
actment of legislation by the States to au- 
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thorize local units of government within 
metropolitan areas to establish, in accordance 
with statutory requirements, service corpo- 
rations or authorities for the management of 
areawide transportation facilities and serv- 
ices, such entities to have authority to bor- 
row and to impose user charges, but with 
the initial establishment of any such entity 
being subject to voter approval on the basis 
of an areawide majority 

The Commission has no general brief to 
offer either for or against direct local gov- 
ernment provision of mass transportation. 
Private ownership and operation of facili- 
ties is by far the prevailing arrangement, 
and presumably will continue to be so. We 
believe policy on this matter can best be 
determined by the people of the area in- 
volved in the light of their particular trans- 
portation conditions and needs. The Com- 
mission does believe, however, that where 
those directly concerned wish to establish a 
governmental agency to provide public trans- 
portation in a particular metropolitan area, 
action on the matter should not be unduly 
delayed or hampered. 

This is in accordance with the general 
philosophy that the widest possible range 
of potentially appropriate means should be 
available for meeting problems which accom- 
pany metropolitan development. 

The Commission fully appreciates the 
various arguments which have been ad- 
vanced against the use of functional author- 
ities. These include the following: (1) It 
is a piecemeal approach to metropolitan 
problems. (2) The creation of authorities 
adds to the number of local units of govern- 
ment within the metropolitan area, of which 
there are already too many. (3) Authorities, 
being typically governed by a board of direc- 
tors of private citizens appointed for stag- 
gered terms, are not directly responsive to 
the will of the people and to a considerable 
extent are beyond the reach of any one level 
of government. On the other hand, the 
Commission recognizes that the “authority” 
device constitutes one way of handling area- 
wide functions within the the context of 
overlapping local units of government, and 
believes that the residents of metropolitan 
areas should be free to use this device if they 
see fit. 

The Commission suggests a number of 
safeguards for inclusion in the kind of en- 
abling legislation recommended above. In 
the first place, it is highly desirable to avoid 
the eventual establishment of numerous 
functional authorities; to that end, the en- 
abling legislation should, where otherwise 
appropriate, permit the new entity to assume 
other areawide functions in addition to 
transportation, if the citizens concerned so 
desire. 

Secondly, in order that the transporta- 
tion authority be politically accountable 
and responsive, its initial establishment 
should be subject to approval of the voters 
of the area. It is further suggested that the 
board of directors of the authority be se- 
lected from among popularly elected officials 
of units of government making up the 
metropolitan area (mayors, county commis- 
sioners, city councilmen, etc.). Under such 
an arrangement, poor functional perform- 
ance of the authority could lead to retribu- 
tion at the polls for its directors. 

2. The Commission recommends that the 
States take legislative and administrative 
action to extend technical and financial as- 
sistance to their metropolitan areas with re- 
gard to the planning of mass transportation 
facilities and services. 

A small number of States, mostly in the 
Northeast, have already moved aggressively 
into the local transportation problem. 





1 Mr. Burton did not concur in this recom- 
mendation. 
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Many others should do so. It is an abdica- 
tion of the constitutional role of the State 
if it takes no action on a problem affecting 
its local communities when at the same time 
local officials of those areas are pleading 
with the President and the Congress for 
Federal financial aid. By becoming a part- 
ner with the local governments in the field 
of urban transportation, the State can play 
@ Vital role. 

The metropolitan areas in general have 
within their borders sufficient administrative 
ability and financial resources to meet their 
needs; however, due to fragmentation of re- 
sponsibility among various units and the 
lack of coincidence between service needs and 
tax jurisdictions, it is frequently impossible 
for local government to assemble effectively 
the technical and financial resources re- 
quired for meeting the service needs of met- 
ropolitan areas residents. Since a large 
share of State general revenue comes from 
the metropolitan areas and since, in many 
instances, the State represents the only 
single force which can be brought to bear up- 
on such areas in their entirety, it is reason- 
able and necessary that the State govern- 
ments direct an increased share of their 
technical and financial resources to the prob- 
lems of the metropolitan areas. The poli- 
cies and activities of State highway depart- 
ments, planning agencies, tax and regulatory 
authorities, and any special agencies having 
cognizance over local government and/or 
urban affairs all need to be marshaled and 
coordinated for sustained attack on the 
problems of urban transportation. 


B. RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT 


1. The Commission recommends the enact- 
ment of legislation giving congressional con- 
sent in advance to compacts among two or 
more States for the creation of agencies to 
be responsible for mass transportation plan- 
ning in those metropolitan areas which cross 
State lines. 

Nearly 40 million people live in inter- 
state metrepolitan areas. Special difficulties 
confront efforts to achieve coordinated han- 
dling of the public transportation require- 
ments of such areas. No one of the State 
governments concerned can, in its own right, 
deal with the problems involved for the area 
as a whole. If there is to be effectiveness 
and continuity of planning with regard to 
public transportation needs in areas of this 
kind, the task must be handled on an inter- 
state basis. 

The device of a compact between the re- 
spective States to establish a joint agency 
for transportation planning is a way to meet 
this need on a more durable basis than is 
likely to be achieved through informal ad 
hoc cooperative arrangements between the 
States concerned. Article 1, section 10, of the 
Constitution requires congressional consent 
for States to enter into an interstate com- 
pact. Ordinarily, such consent is sought 
after particular States have initiated action 
toward a compact, but it is possible for con- 
gressional consent to be granted in advance 
to compacts dealing with a specified subject 
matter. 

The Congress has used this approach in 
various fields, including crime control, air- 
port construction, and civil defense. Where, 
as in the case of urban mass transportation, 
there is an important and definable prob- 
lem on which effective joint State action 
needs to be expedited in numerous geo- 
graphic areas, the device of advance con- 
gressional consent seems highly appropriate. 

In recommending that this device be used 
in the present instance, the Commission 
contemplates that the Congress might in- 
dicate in some detail the nature of the 
responsibilities for transportation planning 
that would be handled by the compact 
agencies. The Commission also suggests 
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that, in the enactment of advance consent 
legislation, the Congress consider providing 
for appropriate representation on the com- 
pact agency by the Federal Government, 
since past failures to integrate properly 
Federal highway and urban renewal planning 
interests with each other and with those of 
State and local governments have con- 
tributed significantly to the present “urban 
transportation problem.” We do not pre- 
sume that such a planning agency could 
or should have power to regulate either in- 
terstate or intrastate transportation, al- 
though it might properly consider and com- 
ment on the effects of existing regulation 
upon mass transportation within the metro- 
politan area. 

The intent of this recommendation would 
be served if, instead of taking action specifi- 
cally with regard to transportation-planning 
agencies, the Congress were to enact some- 
what broader legislation to provide its ad- 
vance consent to compacts between States 
setting up agencies charged with planning 
for interstate metropolitan areas on a com- 
prehensive basis, and dealing not only with 
mass transportation but also with other is- 
sues of areawide significance. In the con- 
nection, legislation proposed by the ad- 
ministration in the fields of housing and 
urban renewal contains a provision for ad- 
vance congressional consent to compacts 
directed toward urban planning in general. 

2. The Commission recommends enact- 
ment of legislation by the Congress: (1) to 
provide grants to assist State and local 
governments in developing comprehensive 
plans for mass transportation in urban areas; 
(2) to underwrite special demonstration 
projects designed to develop and test in- 
novations in mass transportation facilities 
and service arrangements; and (3) to initiate 
a@ program of long-term low interest rate loans 
to State and local governments for the con- 
struction and modernization of mass trans- 
portation facilities and equipment in urban 
areas2 The Commission further recom- 
mends, however, that Federal support for 
special demonstration projects be restricted 
to projects undertaken at the initiative of 
the administering Federal agency. 

This recommendation of the Commission 
represents, in effect, substantial endorsement 
of the objectives and major provisions of S. 
345, which is under consideration by the 
87th Congress, and which would authorize 
these several types of Federal financial as- 
sistance with respect to urban mass trans- 
portation. 

PLANNING 


The Commission believes that Federal 
stimulation and assistance with respect to 
urban planning in general, as currently au- 
thorized by section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1954, is especially justified with respect to 
transportation planning. First, it is essential 
that mass transportation planning at the 
local level be integrated and keep pace with 
highway planning, which is already federally 
supported. The mere availability of highway 
planning funds should not be permitted to 
result in “highway dominated” transporta- 
tion plans and policies in the metropolitan 
areas. Second, the longer State and local 
governments delay in the development of 
coordinated transportation plans in the 
metropolitan areas the greater will become 
the financial and social difficulties associated 
with transportation congestion, culminating 
no doubt in even greater pressure than at 
present for massive Federal assistance. In 
other words, since it is our view that Federal 
planning grants of moderate size will stimu- 
late State and local governments to assume 


* Senator MuskIE and Congressman FouNn- 
TAIN reserved their respective positions on 
this recommendation. Mr. Burton asked to 
be similarly recorded for the time being. 
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their rightful responsibilities with respect to 
this function, Federal expenditure for this 
purpose would be justified in terms of inter- 
governmental relations alone. 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 


The Commission believes there is an ur- 
gent need for the conduct of technological 
research in the field of mass transportation 
with a view to developing improved meth- 
ods and equipment. In addition to the di- 
rect expenditure of Federal funds for the 
conduct of such research within the Federal 
establishment, the Commission believes that 
it should also be possible to use research 
funds in the form of grants made to State 
or local units of government for this pur- 

e. 

a gate proposed legislation now pending 
before the Congress, Federal financial as- 
sistance would be made available for the 
conduct of particular pilot demonstration 
projects which the Government determines 
would make a significant contribution to 
the development of research data and infor- 
mation of general applicability relating to 
the improvement of mass transportation 
service and the contribution of such service 
toward meeting total urban transportation 
needs at minimum cost. Under the pro- 

bill, these funds could be used to test 
the effect of such factors as service frequen- 
cies, fare levels, availability of transfer and 
feeder service, availability and location of 
parking facilities, speed of service, condition 
and placement of facilities and equipment, 
and technological developments affecting 
public acceptance of mass transportation 
service. 

The underwriting of such demonstration 
projects, in the opinion of the Commission, 
should be viewed as part of the responsi- 
bility of the National Government to under- 
take and support research which is urgently 
in the public interest but which other levels 
of government and private enterprise are 
not in a position to carry on. Moreover, 
such projects should be specifically focused 
at research and demonstration needs, rather 
than in any way offering a subsidy to trans- 
portation facility construction or operation, 
or serving as a possible alternative to bor- 
rowing for ordinary capital purposes. To 
assure meeting these conditions, the Com- 
mission believes that—contrary to provi- 
sions of the measure now pending in the 
Congress—Federal support of special dem- 
onstration projects should be undertaken 
solely at the initiative of the administer- 
ing Federal agency. 


FACILITY LOANS 


The financial difficulties of urban transit 
systems and rail lines are well known. Many 
transit systems are finding that borrowing at 
commercial rates of interest results in debt 
service charges which cannot be fully re- 
covered, in added passenger revenues and 
reduced maintenance costs, from the mod- 
ernization undertaken. In these cases bor- 
rowing for plant modernization tends to 
create or increase financial losses. 

Congressional sponsors of Federal lend- 
ing authority for mass transportation have 
pointed out that private commuter car- 
riers have been unable to utilize to any 
Significant degree the $500 million loan 
guarantee program that was provided under 
the Transportation Act of 1958. That act 
guarantees commercial lenders against any 
losses sustained through loans to the rail- 
road industry for capital expenditures and 
maintenance of property. As of July 1960, 
loan applications had been filed for ap- 
proximately $90 million. However, only a 
very small proportion of the requested funds 
have been for the purpose of directly im- 
proving rail commuter service. 

To help meet this situation, the urban 
transportation measure now before the Con- 
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gress (S. 345) would authorize Federal loans 
to States or local public agencies for their 
financing of expenditure to acquire, con- 
tract, or improve “facilities and equipment 
for use, by operation or lease or otherwise, 
in mass transportation service in urban 
areas” and closely related capital outlays. 
The bill limits the rate of interest to the 
rate paid to the Treasury by the administer- 
ing Federal agency plus one-fourth of 1 
percent. It also specifies a maximum loan 
period of 50 years, and limits availability 
of Federal loans to those instances where 
funds cannot be borrowed otherwise on 
equally favorable terms. 

With such provision of Federal loans for 
financing of urban mass transportation fa- 
cilities at approximately the same rate of 
interest which the Treasury has to pay in 
obtaining new funds, local governments 
will have a new source of borrowing for this 
purpose, at a reasonable rate, and—if the 
program is kept on a businesslike basis—at 
no net cost to the Nation’s taxpayers. 
EXcERPTS FrRoM HEARING ON URBAN MaAss 

TRANS?PORTATION—1961 


Senator WILLIAMS. Our next witness is Mr. 
Luther Gulick, president of the Institute of 
Public Administration, who is becoming an 
annual visitor to this subcommittee. 

As I suggested yesterday, Senator Busn, 
our good friends who were here last year 
are here this year. I hope they will not have 
to return next year. 

We are very honored to have you with us, 
Mr. Gulick. 


STATEMENT OF LUTHER GULICK, PRESIDENT, 
INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, NEW 
YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. GuLick. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, that is going to be my first 
wish. 

As you know, my name is Luther Gulick. 
I live in New York City. I have come here 
on your invitation to testify in my capacity 
as a research director and public administra- 
tor who has been concerned with urban de- 
velopment and urban transportation for 
many years. 

The Institute of Public Administration 
which I direct is a nonprofit, endowed, re- 
search, and educational institution estab- 
lished in New York City in 1906. We do not 
lobby for any particular bills, but when re- 
quested we consider it an obligation to pre- 
sent our professional views with reference 
to any matter of public administration or 
public policy which falls within our field of 
competence. 

We have devoted a great deal of attention 
to urban development and metropolitan 
transportation. My associates and I par- 
ticipated in the Washington metropolitan 
mass transportation survey and drafted the 
administrative proposals and compacts 
adopted by the 86th Congress. 

We have been similarly engaged in a 
number of other basic studies including the 
current New York staggered-hours study, 
and have submitted technical reports on 
urban transportation to Senator Magnuson’s 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and are under contract similarly to 
the Federal Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. We deal not with 
the engineering specifications and opera- 
tions but with the administrative, govern- 
mental, and fiscal aspects. 

First let me say I endorse the bill which 
is now before you, S. 345. The immediate 
adoption of this bill is the next forward 
step toward a real solution of the urban 
transportation chaos. 

In the year that has elapsed since we met 
here to consider the earlier draft of this 
bill, conditions have been getting worse. 
With each accident, fire, snowstorm, or 
strike, the situation as to transportation in 
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and around the great cities has been deteri- 
orating. The opening of each new through- 
way, tunnel, or bridge, though highly useful 
in itself, has served to increare the traffic, 
parking, and other tieups. 

The current economic slump has tempo- 
rarily eased some of the pressure in the 
more depressed areas. But with the return 
of high employment, and the open season 
for travel, vacations, weekends, and outdoor 
recreation, we will see this summer a new 
high of traffic overloads, a new high of pub- 
lic resentment. 

With each month, the plight of the private 
railroad is also more precarious. We face 
a dangerous crisis, dangerous to the big 
cities and to the Nation. 

The most serious difficulty is now experi- 
enced in those major urban regions which 
were built on a commuter rail and transit 
network, that is, in Boston, the tristate 
New York region, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
San Francisco, and their environs. These 
cities cannot maintain their managerial, 
financial, commercial, industrial, and resi- 
dential efficiency and viability without the 
rail skeleton on which they were evolved. 

Senator Busu. I am glad to see that state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, because that is the key 
to this whole business as far as the East is 
concerned. This acknowledgment of yours 
that the rail skeleton is absolutely basic and 
vital in the tristate complex that you are 
speaking of. 

Mr. Guuicx. Senator, the cities were built 
on that basis. It is like a man with a skel- 
eton. You cannot change that man without 
dealing with his skeleton, maintaining his 
skeleton. 

The next point is equally important. Un- 
less the Congress is prepared to give up 
national responsibility for interstate com- 
merce and for the regulation and develop- 
ment of railways, airways, waterways, and 
interstate highways, and to turn these duties 
over to the States and the localities, you 
in Washington must recognize that the 
States and localities are all but powerless to 
meet the developing situation. 

If the National Government is responsible 
for these elements of national life and power, 
you cannot escape a major involvement in 
finding solutions and making them effective 
at the local level. 

The collapse of circulation today in and 
around the big urban centers has been 
created by national policies and national fail- 
ures in meeting the new technological re- 
quirements created by national action as to 
railroads, highways, airways, ports, urban 
renewal, housing, mortgages, immigration, 
and other programs, including those which 
have encouraged rural populations to leave 
the farm and flood into the cities. 

I do not conclude that the Federal Govern- 
ment must therefore install traffic lights in 
Times Square. ButIdo say that the Federal 
Government cannot stand aside now and ex- 
pect the State or local governments alone to 
find the solutions and finance the remedial 
measures. 

The traffic problems of the great urban 
centers are created largely by the acts and 
policies of the Federal Government. As a re- 
sult, all levels of government are now funda- 
mentally involved, Federal, State, and local. 

And what is required, Mr. Chairman, is not 
primarily money, or more highways, more 
parking lots, more bypasses, or more traffic 
controls. What we need now is a totally new 
approach, with new ideas, and new powers 
of action. Only then will come the need 
for added investment and new institutional 
arrangements. 

Let me give you some illustrations which 
will show you what I mean: 

First are the commuter railroads. They 
are essential for the efficient life and work of 
not less than a third of the American econ- 
omy. We all thought these services were part 
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mal rail system into which they 
are tied by bands of steel. We therefore let 

the rail managements worry 
public service until we have all 
goose that carries the com- 
muter to work to lay the golden eggs. 

In truth, we should long ago have seen 
We should have re- 


ways, tunnels and bridges, with housing and 
urban renewal, with land use, planning, and 
zoning. 

From a functional standpoint, the com- 
muter railroads are a part of the comprehen- 
sive local circulation system and can be 
dealt with successfully only through area- 
wide systems analysis. 

Second come the interstate highways. 
These have been laid out for long interurban 
and interstate movement, with an eye to the 
broader economy, and to defense and recrea- 
tion. This was fine, but the major economic 
and traffic impact has been within 75 miles of 
the big urban areas. In most of these there 
was no advance awareness as to what these 
new national linkages would produce, and 
therefore no preparedness with local plan- 
ning and zoning, and no accommodation to 
meet the new traffic potentials. 

Third is air transport. The National Gov- 
ernment, singlehanded, has converted the 
United States to modern air transport. The 
Nation did all the developmental work, de- 
signed ani financed the airports, established 
all the controls, and subsidized the initial 
operations. 

But here again the leadership has been 
too narrow. The air enthusiasts have been 
concerned with the gadgets, not with the 
total air service to the public and the Nation. 
Nobody is “total system minded.” The pub- 
lice does not travel or ship by air for the fun 
of it any more. We want to get people and 
goods swiftly from center to center, from 
factory to factory. 

In other words, we are concerned not with 
the flight above the clouds, but with the 
total trip, portal to portal. 

And I do not need to point out to you 
that the air trip gets shorter and shorter— 
with the Federal Government paying most of 
the cost of experimental and developmental 
work—while the ground end of the trip 
gets slower and slower, because the ground 
trip is left to the tender mercies of the local 
street commissioners and traffic police. 

From this point forward, more can be done 
for air travel and shipment by comprehen- 
sive, functional systems analysis, design, and 
management, including the ground compo- 
nents, than by any amount of space travel 
research. 

Fourth is the breathless approach to panic 
solutions as to commuter railroads. Those 
who run the railroads are short of money; 
they are reported in many cases to be bank- 
rupt. Thus they ask desperately for tax 
relief, spiraling and self-defeating increased 
rates, guaranteed loans and for subsidies 
from frightened legislative bodies and Gov- 
ernors. 

Railroads seem to think that their prob- 
lems-are primarily money shortages. This 
is not the case. The trouble with the rail- 
roads is not primarily money; it is a failure 
to understand what is happening and what 
is needed as a service by urban populations. 

The railroads are committing suicide be- 
cause they are tied to an antiquated system, 
and antiquated ideas, which may have been 
useful two generations ago. They operate 
with obsolete equipment and terminals and 
layout, and they and the public still think 
in segmented terms. 

They seem to believe that rail problems 
can be solved in terms of the railroads. This 
is the basic blunder. The commuter rail 
problems are not rail problems. They are 
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urban problems, urban circulation problems, 
and can be dealt with intelligently only as 
part of the total circulation system and in 
terms of future circulation needs of the 
metropolitan areas. 

Because of this failure of fundamental 
systemwide thinking, I strongly suspect that 
most of the money now being poured by 
the Federal Government, the States, and 
some localities into saving the railroads 
is being thrown down the drain. It might 
be justified if work were being rushed on 
the constructive systems analysis and on 
system action. Standing alone, grants and 
loans for the tottering railroads are a worth- 
less gesture of panic. 

On this point, a little history is worth 
remembering. If the same kind of psychol- 
ogy had been applied when the streetcars 
began to fail, the sailing vessels lost out to 
the steamships, and the tractors displaced 
the horse, we would still have an economy 
based on these antiquities, supported by 
Government controls and Government sub- 
sidies. 

Make no mistake. Commuter services 
with completely separate rights-of-way, on 
rails, or with a similar general design, will 
continue to be required in cities now struc- 
tured on such a circulation system and in 
cities like Los Angeles which have grown 
beyond the capacity of the paved highway 
and the rubbered vehicle to carry their com- 
muter service. 

Not a single mile of railroad right-of-way 
should be abandoned. It should be donated 
to or acquired by the Government. The rail 
system must be kept intact. But the de- 
sign—equipment, terminals, and intercon- 
nections—and the management must be 
completely new, geared to the requirements 
and desires of the next generation, not to 
that of the past. 

Fifth, and finally, let me make an obser- 
vation as to the controlling principles of the 
new metropolitan transportation which will 
now be required. 

The commuter system is basically a peak- 
load, workday operation. It should be so 
designed and operated. Railroad managers 
come before you weeping over the fact that 
all their business is crowded into 20 hours 
a week, while as much as 69 percent of their 
expenses are incurred in the remaining 148 
hours. 

Gentlemen, we have the same problem in 
every big building with the elevators, in- 
cluding this building, and have completely 
satisfactory solutions. 

And look at the peaking problem at the 
consolidated rural schools, ordinary farmers, 
garage mechanics, and rural school board 
members, gentlemen, in all of your States. 
At the schools, ordinary farmers, garage 
mechanics, and rural school board members 
have solved this problem all over America, 
without the help of traffic engineers and 
railroadmen. 

So I say again: Look at the job to be 
done, the whole job, solve that, and give up 
the effort to “save” something that is now 
finished. 

The elevator system of a big building 
gives us another key lesson as we look into 
the future. The elevator system is the most 
successful circulation system developed by 
man. This success rests on four things: 

1. Continual technical improvement of 
each part of the system, with prompt appli- 
cation of mechanical and electrical advances. 

2. The elimination of needless manual 
labor, on the principle that such applica- 
tion of needless labor in mechanical work 
is both degrading to the labor and extremely 
expensive to the customer. 

3. “System integration”—that is, the de- 
sign and operation of the elevators as an 
integral part of a total system which re- 
lates the movement of persons and goods 
to the floor use of the total building served. 
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4. “Integrated financing” which finances 
the elevators as an integral part of the econ- 
omy of which the elevator is a part. 

With these four simple principles we have 
solved vertical transportation in the urban 
areas, though anyone would have thought 
that the vertical would be more difficult 
than the horizontal problem. 

This brings me to the end of my testi- 
mony. I have come here to support S. 345 
because I see in this bill the first practical 
step—not the last step—toward the solu- 
tion of the rapidly worsening urban trans- 
portation crisis. 

This bill looks forward, not backward. It 
is not trying to “save” anything. It goes 
at the fundamentals and encourages, yes, it 
forces, a comprehensive approach. 

With this bill the Federal Government 
accepts its share of responsibility and agrees 
to join hands with the States and the lo- 
calities in finding for each major region an 
appropriate approach toward constructive 
action. 

With this bill there will emerge in each 
major urban area teamwork machinery with 
power to develop a comprehensive approach 
toward “systemwide operations analysis,” 
planning, and action. 

With this bill the millions of dollars now 
being poured into subsidies may be saved for 
a useful purpose and the new equipment 
being acquired by the railroads may be de- 
signed to work together and fit future needs. 

With this bill you will encourage develop- 
mental work and practical demonstration 
projects along entirely new lines, geared to 
future transportation needs. 

With this bill we will develop a general 
understanding of the direct connection be- 
tween land uses, transportation, and zoning 
controls. 

And, finally, with this bill you introduced 
the powerful influence of Federal seed money 
and low-interest loans and grants to hasten 
and coordinate State and local initiative. 

This ends my statement, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator WiLuiaMs. This was a magnificent 
statement. I am sure it raises many in- 
quiries in our minds. 

Senator Bush? 

Senator BusH. Mr. Gulick, I join with the 
chairman in complimenting you on this 
statement. I think it is an excellent state- 
ment and shows a remarkable grasp of the 
problem which is facing us in these troubled 
areas, 

Mr. Guticx. Thank you. 

Senator Busu. I think you are a little 
tough on the railroads. I think the un- 
fortunate thing about the railroads is that 
they are locked into a situation, you see, and 
they do not really have much choice to 
think the way you are thinking about this 
problem and the way it must be thought 
about. 

They have a frighiful problem facing them 
every day, which is to run the railroads 
and transport the people with the equip- 
ment that they have, and they have been 
faced with competition, heavily subsidized 
competition, both by highways and by air. 
So that they find themselves in a terribly dif- 
ficult position. 

I agree with you, however, where you say 
that the Government—that is, the Federal 
Government, the States, and some local- 
ities—must be careful about “saving the 
railroads.” I think some of them—and I 
am thinking particularly of the New Haven 
with which my State is involved—have come 
to the point where additional loans will not 
save it. That is not what it needs. It needs 
something else. 

As I have said before, I think probably that 
can only come about with bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings and the appointment of a receiver 
who will safeguard the situation and be able 
to do things with the court behind him that 
private management simply cannot do, 
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I do not look for a turn in that situation 
until we have the eventuality of a receiver. 

Have you given that any particular 
thought, Mr. Gulick? Would you care to 
comment on that or not? 

Mr. Gutick.I agree with you quite 
heartily. I recognize that the railroads have 
peen in an extremely difficult situation. 
This involves not only the fact that they are 
tied into the national freight picture in a 
very extensive way but also that under Gov- 
ernment regulations and controls we had 
first the creation of the railroads at a time 
when they become the target of high taxes 
which have lingered on through the years. 

Second, they were not able to engage in 
research and developmental work, while the 
Government was financing the research and 
developmental work for air travel, and the 
motor companies through their extremely 
efficient structures were financing their own 

ams through the payments by citizens 
for automobiles. We were subsidizing the 
rights-of-way for rubber-borne vehicles. 

So the railroads have been in a very diffi- 
cult situation, and I am not criticizing them 
on that ground. What I am saying is that 
because of the nature of the circulation 
problem in the urban area the railroads can- 
not be expected to find the answers even 
for the problems of the commuter. 

I think your suggestion that in certain 
circumstances there must be receivership 
and a new program is a first step. I suspect 
that there must also be the creation of some 
type of regional, governmental authority 
which will take over the responsibility for 
the development of operating plans and co- 
ordination of the various types of circula- 
tion within the metropolitan areas. 

Senator BusH. It seems to me when a road 
has gotten to the point where it can only be 
sustained by periodic loans from the Fed- 
eral Government, then is the time when the 
Federal Government has got to step in and 
take charge of the situation and take re- 
sponsibility for it. 

Mr. Guuick. That is quite true. 

Senator BusH. I am afraid that is the 
situation that faces the New Haven. 

Mr. Gutick. This is necessary also to pre- 
serve the Federal Government’s investment 
in the highway system. 

Senator BusuH. Yes. 

Mr. GuuicK. Because in these big metro- 
politan areas the highways are not able to 
perform the function for which the Federal 
Government has made its great investment. 
They are completely clogged by the peak- 
hour service. 

This peak-hour service in urban areas must 
be transferred to another form of mass trans- 
portation. 

Senator BusH. I note your simile to the 
elevator. I think that is quite apt. We can, 
after all, put new elevators in an old build- 
ing and renovate the service, whereas we 
cannot very well do that with a railroad. We 
cannot have that type of renovation there. 

Do you not think 

Mr. Guticx. However, you can design your 
rail system. I was very happy to hear that 
the Bay Area Rapid Transit District is go- 
ing to take advantage of the improvements. 
The cars are going to be operated as just 
stated more like an elevator with automatic 
handling of the progress of the train from 
station to station. 

Senator Wint1aMs. Senator Busu, that was 
one point I had. Those of us who work in 
this building might not fully understand 
your statement that the elevator system is 
the most successful circulation system de- 
veloped by man. Maybe it can be, but it is 
not always. 

Senator BusH. It turns out to be one of 
the most frustrating developments some- 
times in this building anyway. 

Mr, Guuick. I took in too much territory. 
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Senator Busu. I think I have no further 
questions, Mr. Chairman. It has been a very 
interesting bit of testimony I think. 

Senator WuiiuiaMs. I certainly agree with 


‘chat, Senator BusH. 


I would like to make one observation, 
Mr. Gulick. I certainly would agree with 
your analysis that we must think in new 
terms about the railroads and commutation. 
You suggest we should have regarded this 
commuter aspect of railroad service as pri- 
marily connected with local circulation. We 
certainly agree, and we accept this. It, how- 
ever, causes certain problems. 

We have no Federal program of concern 
for commutation, for mass transportation 
in our metropolitan areas. This is a new 
departure. It has not been accepted. We 
run into this kind of narrow thinking. The 
chamber of commerce advised us yesterday— 
the National Chamber of Commerce, not to 
be confused with the local chambers, many 
of whom support this concept—the National 
Chamber said the problem of mass urban 
transportation, however, is primarily local 
in nature. Ipso facto, they do not accept 
this program. 

I think that probably the most efficient 
way of replying to that is the way you did. 
You affix the national responsibility for 
metropolitan transportation with all of the 
Federal impact that has brought us to where 
we are. 

It should seem clear to anybody who reads 
you and comprehends you that the national 
responsibility is fixed because national policy 
has us where we are today. That is the 
point as I see it that you are making. 

Mr, Gutick. And the national benefit. 
The contribution of the great metropolitan 
areas to the added value of American indus- 
try. The existing processes of American 
industry and management have turned the 
entire highway system, including the streets 
within the urban areas, into a part of the 
assembly line of the American economy. 
So that the efficiency of our urban areas is 
of tremendous significance to the National 
Government. 

Senator WILuIaMs. And the failure to real- 
ize the potential efficiency in our centralized 
metropolitan areas in turn would put un- 
believable new burdens at the national level. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. Guuick. That is right. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Unbelievable. 

Mr. GULICK. Yes. 

Senator WrtuiaMs. For example, in New 
York City there is a proposal that is being 
discussed, kicked about, that would bring 
$52 mililon, is it not, to bear on the parking 
situation? I am sure you are familiar with 
that. 

Mr. GULICK. Yes. 

Senator WmiLiiamMs. Last week it was re- 
jected by the mayor? 

Mr. Gutick. No, the city planning com- 
mission rejected the three downtown garages 
in the center of the city. 

Senator WiLLiaMs. Oh. It is the mayor’s 
program? 

Mr. Gutick. No; it was presented by the 
traffic engineer who heads the Department of 
Traffic of the City of New York. All such 
plans are then referred to the city planning 
commission for screening in relation to the 
total master plan of the city. The planning 
commission rejected these three garages. 

Senator WILLIAMS. We have estimates that 
there are 200,000 rail commuters into New 
York City. 

Mr. GULICK. Daily. 

Senator WILLIAMS. Daily. If we should 
lose even present rail commuter service, the 
impact would be unbelievable on the city 
of New York, would it not, in terms of high- 
ways and parking? 

Mr. Guuick. It would be. The cost of tak- 
ing care of a group of this sort if shifted 
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from rails to rubber and buses, and so forth, 
has been variously estimated at the level of 
$10, $11, $12 billion—the cost of the new 
tunnels, bridges, highways, parking, and so 
forth. 

For eyery building the size of the Empire 
State Building the amount of parking that 
would be required for people who come to 
work in that building, if they came by auto- 
mobile, would be a building of equal size. 

This would destroy the city, because it 
would take every other piece of property and 
turn it into car storage. 

This is what has happened to Los Angeles. 
Seventy-five percent of the city is already 
paved and used for not too rapidly moving 
vehicles during the peak hours. 

The modern city cannot exist—that kind 
of managerial city, production city cannot 
exist—without a framework of rapid mass 
transportation in the peak hours. 

Senator WILLIaMs. Do you have some- 
thing, Senator Bush? 

Senator BusH. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I 
would just like to ask Mr. Gulick this: In 
the event that we should have a shutdown, 
let’s say, on the New Haven Railroad, where 
we have—is it 30,000 commuters a day? Is 
that about the right order of magnitude 
there? 

Mr. Gu.ickK. I thought I had the figure 
here. Yes, 59,000 to Weschester and Fair- 
field. 

Senator BusH. All right. Westchester and 
Fairfield. In that event, if those roads that 
go in through Westchester and Fairfield— 
there are two branches, I guess, involved in 
that figure? Part of that is the New York 
Central, is it not? 

Mr. Gutick. Yes. This is not just the New 
Haven. 

Senator BusH. Let’s just say for the pur- 
pose of my question that service was aban- 
doned. Do you estimate that that would 
provide an insurmountable traffic problem 
immediately? 

Mr. GuLick. Yes. 

Senator BusH. In other words, it would 
present an impossible situation immedi- 
ately? 

Mr. Guiick. Immediately. 

Senator BusH. It would not be something 
that would develop? 

Mr. GULICK. Oh, no. 

Senator BusH. It would be overnight? 

Mr. Gutick. It would be the next day. 

Senator BusH. My point is then that the 
operation of that transportation system rep- 
resented by these railroads coming in there, 
from that standpoint is an absolute neces- 
sity. 

Mr. GULICK. Yes. 

Senator BusH. And it should be ap- 
proached in the light of that fact? Is that 
right? 

Mr. Guticx. That is right. 

Senator Busu. Thank you. 

Senator Wii.iaMs. There is just one fur- 
ther point that I want to express our grati- 
tude to you for, Dr. Gulick. That is, you 
have helped us deal with the misconception 
that some have about the scope or the goals 
of this bill. Many look at it as a railroad 
bill, a bill with loans to—this is the mis- 
conception—just prop up now existing meth- 
ods of travel. It is far from that. The goal 
of this bill is, as you suggest, a systemwide 
comprehensive effort to deal with the trans- 
portation of people, a transportation related 
to land use as it now is, and perhaps even 
more important, land use as we hope it will 
be in the future. 

I believe your statement could not be 
clearer or more forceful in that respect. 

Senator BusH. I am glad to hear the chair- 
man explain his conception of the bill. I 
fully agree with what he said about that. 

Senator WituiiaMs. Thank you again, Dr. 
Gulick. 








FOREIGN AID POLICY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
call the attention of the Senate to a 
column which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post entitled “Foreign 
Aid Policy,” written by Walter Lippmann. 
In it Mr. Lippmann carefully diagnoses 
the fundamental issues at stake in the 
new approach to our foreign aid program 
and further assesses its particular im- 
portance at this time. 

Iask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN Arp PoLicy 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


In its effect on our power and influence 
in the world, much the most important 
business before this session of Congress is 
foreign aid. It is an unpopular subject. 
But so are many other things that are im- 
portant and necessary, such as paying taxes 
and contributing to the Community Chest. 
At bottom foreign aid is an obligation which 
the rich and powerful nations owe to the 
poor and weak nations. There is no escap- 
ing it. An attempt to escape it can produce 
only a very bad conscience at home, envy 
and ill will abroad. 

In several messages the President has now 
put forth his policy and program. In the 
total amount of money he asks Congress to 
let him spend he is in substantial agreement 
with the last Eisenhower budget. 

There is an important difference, however, 
in the emphasis on two crucial questions. 
One is the need to authorize long-range 
planning, instead of yearly planning as at 
present. The other is the desirability of 
giving a stable financial base to the long- 
range planning by granting the agency au- 
thority to borrow specific amounts from the 
Treasury. 

At one time or another President Eisen- 
hower endorsed both points, and in 1957 
Secretary Dulles argued eloquently for them. 
But in 1959, in view of opposition in Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower did not fight for 
them. 

The arguments for long-range financing 
derive from the practical experience of this 
country in dealing with the problem. Most 
of the arguments come down to one basic 
proposition. It is that the big constructive 
economic projects, which really develop a 
backward country, have to be planned, ad- 
ministered, carried out, and financed over a 
term of years. It takes more than 1 year to 
build roads, to make ports, to modernize 
agriculture, to open mines, to build factories. 
Indeed it can be said that projects which can 
be carried out by an annual appropriation 
are likely to be unimportant or wasteful. 

If our aid is to achieve results, we must be 
in a position to encourage an underdeveloped 
country to draw up plans of capital invest- 
ment which will take years to execute. Only 
if there exists such long-range plans can a 
country hope to generate the self-help which 
is indispensable. Indeed, students of the 
problem have come to realize that the 
country which receives the aid must play the 
principal part, must make much the largest 
contribution, in the realization of the plan. 
Our role is to be the catalyst, to say that we 
will provide z amount of dollar exchange 
when the undeveloped country has started 
a land reform program or an improvement in 
its educational system. But if we are not 
able to say with certainty how much we will 
contribute from year to year, we can exer- 
cise little useful influence on the develop- 
ment of the country. 

Under the present system funds appro- 
priated for a given fiscal year must be obli- 
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gated during that year, or they revert to the 
Treasury. This is extremely wasteful. It 
leads to a scramble at the end of each fiscal 
year to obligate all unused funds before July 
1. The more popular government pro- 
grams—notably defense—are not required to 
do this with all their funds. 

The second essential point in the adminis- 
tration program is that in order to give the 
foreign aid agency the capacity to make long- 
range plans, it should be given the authority 
to borrow from the Treasury funds according 
to a specified schedule and over a 5-year 
period. This proposal is attacked by men in 
Congress as back-door spending, as a way of 
circumventing the appropriation process. 

This so-called back-door spending is not 
a new bright idea of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. A very large number of agencies, 
beginning with the RFC under President 
Hoover, and going on to such agencies as the 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, are 
financed by authorized borrowing from the 
Treasury. In this term of Congress, Treas- 
ury borrowing is provided in the depressed 
areas, veterans’ housing, and farm-surplus- 
disposal bills. 

The question is, Would Congress, if it au- 
thorized this kind of borrowing, lose its 
proper constitutional control over public 
money? 

It can be said truthfully that it would not 
lose this control. For it would establish the 
terms of the authorization and the criteria 
for the use of the funds. It could at any 
time move to reduce or to abolish the au- 
thority to borrow. It would pass upon a 
budget, drawn up in accordance with the 
Government Corporation Control Act, sub- 
mitted annually to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. It would receive every 6 months a 
detailed report on the whole operation. It 
could and would investigate at home and in 
the country concerned. Congress would re- 
tain vast and extensive and continuing 
powers of control. 

Congress would in short have the power 
to stop the whole business at the end of any 
fiscal year. What new thing then, it may be 
asked, would have happened if Treasury 
borrowing is authorized? While Congress 
would have retained the right to review, to 
investigate, to criticize, to reduce or to abol- 
ish, it would have granted by its own vote 
the power to make gentlemen’s agreements 
over a period of 5 years. It would have 
approved the idea of long-range planning 
and would have accepted the moral commit- 
ments that are inherent in long-range plan- 
ning. 

All of this would be done in the open, 
and it would be unduly apprehensive to 
suspect that it would open up new oppor- 
tunities for skulduggery. 





NEW STUDY OF FEDERAL COMMU- 
NICATIONS COMMISSION VERI- 
FIES ITS POWERS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I also 
call attention to a column which ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Post entitled “New Study of FCC Veri- 
fies Its Powers’’ written by Lawrence 
Laurent. It is a comment on a new 
book, which has just been published, 
written by Walter B. Emery, of Michi- 
gan State University. The book is en- 
titled “Broadcasting and Government: 
Responsibilities and Regulations.” 

Because it bears upon some of the 
questions at issue in a recent address by 
the new Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Mr. Minow, I 
think it important that the book be laid 
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alongside the new responsibilities and 
opportunities open to the FCC at this 
time. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

New Stupy or FCC Veriries Its Powers 

(By Lawrence Laurent) 


The Federal Communications Commission 
used to be known as the forgotten Govern- 
ment agency. This was back in quieter times 
when the seven members of the FCC were 
complacent about the state of broadcasting 
and eager to deny any broad authority over 
the stations. 

In recent years, however, the FCC has 
been one of the liveliest, busiest, and most 
controversial agencies. There were scandals 
that brought resignations from the Commis- 
sion. A new attitude about the industry was 
developed, an attitude which reached a peak 
recently with Chairman Newton N. Minow’s 
blunt accusation that the schedule was a 
“vast wasteland.” 

The FCC’s new attitude and the height- 
ened public awareness of the agency’s work 
has given new importance to a book that 
was published this week. This is “Broad- 
casting and Government: Responsibilities 
and Regulations” (Michigan State Univer- 
sity Press. $7.50). This is easily the most 
complete and most thoroughly documented 
book on the FCC’s duties and powers that 
has ever been published. 

The book is by Walter B. Emery, a man 
with unusual qualifications to make such a 
study. He came to Washington in 1934 to 
work on the legal staff of the newly created 
FCC. He left Washington for teaching jobs 
at the University of Wisconsin, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, and Ohio State Uni- 
versity before returning to the FCC in 1948. 

During his second term at the FCC, Emery 
was, successively, attorney, examiner, chief 
of the renewals and revocation section, and 
legal assistant to Chairman Paul A. Walker. 

In 1952, Emery left the Government and 
spent the next 5 years as a general consultant 
for the Joint Council on Educational Tele- 
vision. He joined the Michigan State Uni- 
versity faculty in 1957. 

He has written, first, an excellent history 
of the FCC with proper emphasis on the eco- 
nomic and social factors of broadcasting. As 
a good lawyer, Emery has set out the statu- 
tory powers and functions of the FCC and 
has charted its organizational and admin- 
istrative machinery. In turn, this has 
required an examination of the other agen- 
cies of Government—at all levels—which 
have a role in broadcasting regulations. 

You can learn how to apply for a broad- 
casting license and you can learn the rules 
of good conduct in broadcasting. 

Professor Emery also makes recommenda- 
tions about the future of the FCC. In the 
heat of the present controversy, Emery’s 
judgments about the FCC’s authority over 
programing is worthy of notice. He writes: 

“While the courts have held that under 
the present law the Commission does have 
legislative authority to consider program 
service in the exercise of its licensing func- 
tions, there is some vagueness and ambiguity 
in the wording of the statute that has been 
troublesome. Section 326 of the Communi- 
cations Act says the Commission cannot 
censor programs. Well, what is censorship? 

“The courts have clearly held that the 
term, when interpreted in connection with 
the provisions of the act, prohibits critical 
review by the FCC of particular programs 
carried by stations except where violation of 
specific laws such as indecency or lottery 
statutes may be involved. They have not, 
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however, precluded FCC review of the overall 
ormance of a station when it comes up 
for renewal of its license.” 





RECENT EVENTS IN DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I call 
attention to a series of columns which 
seek to interpret the brunt of recent 
events in the Dominican Republic, in- 
cluding an editorial in the Washington 
Post of today entitled “The End of Tru- 
jillo”; an article in the same paper by 
Thomas Wolfe, entitled “ ‘Dictator’ Pale 
Term for Trujillo’; and a column by 
George Southworth, which appeared in 
the same paper, entitled “Dictatorship 
of Trujillo Won’t Fall Immediately.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
publications be printed in the Recorp as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, June 1, 1961] 
THE END OF TRUJILLO 


Assassination, even of a tyrant, is repul- 
sive to men of good conscience. Rafael Tru- 
jillo, the often bloodthirsty dictator of 
the Dominican Republic for 31 years, per- 
haps deserved his fate in an even-handed ap- 
praisal of history. But whether the murder 
of El Benefactor in Ciudad Trujillo means 
freedom for the people of the Caribbean 
fiefdom is a question that cannot now be 
answered. 

Trujillo knew a great deal about assassi- 
nation. The responsibility for scores of 
deaths, including the abduction and murder 
of Jesus Maria Galindez, a professor at Co- 
lumbia University in New York, has been 
laid at his door. He had been involved in 
countless schemes to do away with demo- 
cratic leaders in neighboring countries such 
as President Romulo Betancourt of Vene- 
zuela. It was a sort of poetic justice that 
at the time of his own demise a new plot 
to overthrow the Venezuelan Government, 
reportedly involving the use of Dominican 
arms by former Venezuelan Dictator Marcos 
Perez Jimenez, has been uncovered and 
quashed. 

The recent history of the Dominican Re- 
public is an almost classical study of the 
way in which even a professedly benevolent 
dictatorship tends to become oppressive. 
Unquestionably Trujillo did some good 
things for his country: he improved public 
facilities such as roads and sanitation, at- 
tracted industry and investment and raised 
the standard of living notably. But the 
price was the silence of the grave for all 
criticism or opposition. 

El Benefactor’s vanity grew with his per- 
sonal wealth. The jails were filled to over- 
flowing with political prisoners who had in- 
curred his displeasure. He maintained am- 
ply financed lobbies in the United States 
and elsewhere which sycophantically chanted 
his praise, and his influence extended even 
to Congress. 

Until the last year or so the profession of 
friendship with the United States had been 
an article of faith with Trujillo, and alto- 
gether too often this profession was ac- 
cepted here as evidence of his good char- 
acter. Tardily the Government here came 
to understand how this country’s own repu- 
tation was tarnished by the association with 
repression. Last year, after Trujillo had 
been cited for numerous aggressions in the 
Caribbean, the United States and many other 
members of the Organization of American 
States broke diplomatic relations with him. 
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Thereupon followed a demonstration that 
tyranny knows no ideological confines. Tru- 
jillo’s dictatorship had been along conserva- 
tive, rightwing lines. But after the censure 
he and his propaganda started mouthing 
Communist slogans. There was considerable 
evidence of a tacit rapproachment with 
Castro in Cuba, previously a bete noire to 
Trujillo—thus illustrating the way in which 
totalitarianism of the right and left 
coalesces. 

What comes after Trujillo is now the 
puzzle. The Dominican people have known 
no democratic institutions and precious little 
freedom for a generation, and all alternative 
leadership has been suppressed. Perhaps 
the army will be able to maintain stability, 
but the vacuum of free institutions creates 
a great danger. The Dominican Republic 
could turn toward Communist-type authori- 
tarianism as easily as toward Western free- 
dom. Such a twist would be a tragedy for 
the Dominican people, who deserve to 
breathe without fear. For that reason any 
democratic reform and effort to bring gen- 
uine representative government to the 
Dominican Republic will need the greatest 
sympathy and help. 


[From the Washington Post, June 1, 1961] 


THE ORGANIZATION MONARCH—*“DICTATOR” 
PALE TERM FOR TRUJILLO 


(By Thomas Wolfe) 


Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina was known 
as a dictator. The word is too pale. The 
man was a sultan, a khan, a pharaoh, a 
totalitarian among totalitarians. 

Probably no man in history ever bent a 
single nation more completely and person- 
ally to his own will than this Benefactor of 
the Fatherland, Father of the New Father- 
land, restorer of financial independence 
and—by any of his estimated 40 titles—ab- 
solute ruler of the Dominican Republic. 

Trujillo took power in the 19,000-square- 
mile, sugar-coffee-chocolate-producing Car- 
ibbean country and its two million people 
on August 16, 1930. Monarchies were al- 
ready out of style. Trujillo became a mon- 
arch who rigged his country in all the trap- 
pings of democracy and socialism—and a 
strictly 20th century style organizational 
network that vied with anything produced 
by the great dictators of the East or West. 


EERIE ATMOSPHERE 


The upshot was an eerie, never-never-land 
atmosphere that even casual visitors felt 
immediately. Trujillo cooked up bogus po- 
litical parties, held bogus elections, leaked 
out fantastic stories of intrigue and oppo- 
sition, and staged mob uprisings—that al- 
ways fell on the necks of his opponents. 

Other foes had a way of ending up in 
conspicuously similar fatal accidents, often 
on the highway. Still others simply disap- 
peared off the face of the earth. And from 
the prisons of the Dominican secret police 
comes stories of medieval torture and bru- 
tality. 

An organizing genius, Trujillo brought 
spectacular economic growth to the Domin- 
ican Republic, improved standards of 
health and education. But his reputation 
for ruthlessness dogged him to the end— 
when he died in what he had organized 
so many bodyguards and spies to prevent: 
an assassination. 


OBSERVE ORIGIN 


The son of a rural postal official—Trujillo 
always kept the details of his upbringing 
vague—he began his rise to power during 
the American Marine occupation of Santo 
Domingo (the country’s old name) from 
1916 to 1924. The Marines admired Trujillo 
as a soldier and he admired the United 
States and American efficiency. He ad- 
vanced swiftly in the army. 
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His military junta won out in an old- 
style Latin American power struggle in 
1930. But he solidified his position with a 
swiftness and precision Latin America had 
never seen before. 

In the wake of the country’s gory politi- 
cal infighting, the Marines had stripped 
many Dominican citizens of their firearms. 
Trujillo completed the process and built up 
a high-powered counterintelligence force 
with four agencies. Paramount among 
them was the feared SIM, the Military In- 
telligence Service. His army became one 
of the biggest, best armed and most highly 
trained in Latin America. 

Trujillo took meticulous measures to pre- 
serve his absolute control. He ceaselessly 
rotated the army high command and the 
governors of the provinces. Members of 
the legislature, which was little more than 
a camouflage for Trujillo’s direct orders, 
handed him their signed resignations— 
which he could enforce when he saw fit. 


TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND 


Trujillo was blessed with a small, homo- 
geneous island country having only one 
border—with weak, impoverished Haiti. The 
Dominican Republic was a tight little dicta- 
torship that the world heard little about. 

That was until 1937. Under circum- 
stances that have never been fully cleared 
up, the Dominican army moved into the 
farm districts to the west and began driving 
Haitian farm laborers back into their own 
country. It turned into a slaughter. The 
number of Haitians killed has been esti- 
mated from 2,000 to 10,000. 

When the news got out, Trujillo took on 
an international reputation he could not 
afford to have. 

So—as in his next major crisis, the Or- 
ganization of American States meeting of 
1960—Trujillo formally retired from the 
government. But his picture remained on 
the walls of every store, every public build- 
ing and in virtually every home. 

Whoever was Official leader of the land 
approached his presence with the humility 
of a satrap. 

In 1952, in a typical piece of legerdemain, 
he installed his passive, colorless brother, 
Hector, as president. In 1960—just before 
the other 20 members of the Organization 
of American States broke relations with him 
because of the attempt on the life of 
Venezuelan President Romulo Betancourt— 
he replaced Hector with another old fol- 
lower, Joaquin Balaguer, who gave the news 
of his death. 


[From the Washington Post, June 1, 1961] 


Et BENEFACTOR BuILt FENCES WELL—Dicta- 
TORSHIP OF TRUJILLO WoN’t FALL IMMED?I- 
ATELY 

(By George Southworth) 

Don’t look for Trujillo’s dictatorship to 
crumble immediately with his death. 

He spent 30 years building the most pow- 
erful totalitarian government that ever 
existed in the Western Hemisphere, and it 
will take time for this unbeatable political 
machine to disintegrate. He kept it oiled 
with terror and graft and very carefully 
selected his leaders or named them from his 
own family. 

Remember when Dictator Anastasio So- 
moza was assassinated in Nicaragua in 1956? 
A son, Luis, took over as president and 
another son Tacho, took over as head of 
the army. 

Trujillo, too, has two sons coming on 
strong. Maj. Gen. Ramfis Trujillo has a lot 
of military training and Capt. Rhademes 
Trujillo is politically ambitious. 

Enemies of the ruthless Trujillo estimate 
that he stole $500 million from his private 
empire. He used a lot of it to maintain ab- 
solute control over his 225 million people. 
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Most Dominicans left on the island actu- 
ally loved him because his propaganda re- 
minded them ceaselessly that he took over 
their bankrupt and revolt-ridden country 
and brought about prosperity and peace and 
order. 

His controlled press and radio told his sub- 
jects what he wanted them to know and 
nothing else. News from outside didn’t come 
in if it said anything against “El Bene- 
factor.” 

This is the reason that communism will 
have great difficulty gaining a foothold in 
the Dominican Republic even after the death 
of the dictator. 

He hated communism with a vengeance 
and he taught his people to hate it also. 
His announced goal was always to rid his na- 
tion of poverty and to fight communism. 

Trujillo played rough with his enemies 
and forced them to remain in exile. He put 
down uprisings with an iron hand. But 
there were plenty of Dominican exiles plot- 
ting to overthrow his government. 

These exiles have been organizing in the 
United States, Puerto Rico, Venezuela, and 
Cuba. Last year he had a little political op- 
position at home and it was complicated by 
economic problems. 

There was a plot to assassinate him in 
January 1960, by Dominicans and he jailed 
some 2,000 persons. He later released all ex- 
cept 100 who received long prison sentences. 

He was & brave man, but he knew more 
assassination attempts were coming. He was 
guarded constantly and refused to eat when 
invited out. 

There have been several attempts at in- 
vasion. The last one came from Cuba and 
was put down by his machete-swinging 
Campesinos in June of 1959. 

One reason why Trujillo’s enemies have 
not fared very well is that they, like Cuban 
exiles, are always at war with each other. 

The closest thing to a coalition of Domin- 
ican exiles seems to be the Dominican Lib- 
eration Movement, with headquarters in New 
York. The principal aim of this group is to 
overthrow by all possible means the dicta- 
torial regime of Trujillo. 

Inside the Dominican Republic the people 
will mourn the death of the “great bene- 
factor” and the monuments that he built to 
honor himself will remain to remind them of 
the good they believe he has done. 

And in the presidential chair will continue 
to sit a man who has always been in Tru- 
jillo’s shadow, President Joaquin Balaguer. 

There is another popular Trujillo, the 
younger brother of the Generalissimo. Jose 
Armendaris Trujillo is a smart, tough poli- 
tician and said to be ambitious. 

Also sitting tight will be two more of 
Trujillo’s top aids, Brig. Gen. Manuel de 
Moya, currently Dominican Ambassador to 
the United Nations, and Maj. Gen. Arthuro 
Espaillat, a West Point graduate. 

It may be that these men needed Trujillo 
far worse than he needed them. After all, it 
was his personalempire. But it is likely that 
they will be able to lean on his reputation 
for awhile. 

One of Trujillo’s sons, his brother, or a top 
aid probably will try to fill the shoes of “El 
Benefactor” and it may be that Trujillo 
picked his successor in advance. He fixed 
everything else in this country for 30 years. 

Exiles from the Dominican Republic in a 
dozen countries will be watching and wait- 
ing. They hope that this is the end of the 
Trujillo system. They want to go home. But 
they had better wait. 





ARMENIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Ar- 
menians are one of the oldest peoples in 
the Middle East; they can trace their na- 
tional origin to 1,000 years before the 
birth of Christ. In their ancient high- 
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land, the Biblical Garden of Eden situ- 
ated within sight of Mount Ararat, they 
maintained their independence for cen- 
turies before the discovery of America, 
resisting the attacks of Asiatic invaders. 
Very early in modern times Armenia 
was ravaged and divided among its con- 
querors, but the Armenian people re- 
tained a spirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence. Early in the First World 
War wholesale massacres of Armenians 
perpetrated by the Turks came perilously 
close to exterminating them as a nation. 
At the end of that war the surviving Ar- 
menians pulled themselves together in 
northeastern part of their homeland and 
proclaimed their national independence. 
This took place on May 28, 1918. The 
rebirth of Armenian independence 
after a lapse of more than five centuries 
was hailed by all friends of freedom, and 
it was joyously welcomed by Armenians 
everywhere. The Government of the 
United States proclaimed sympathy with 
the newly created Republic of Armenia, 
and President Wilson undertook to draw 
its boundaries. But neither his official 
acts, nor all the good will in the world 
could save the new state from its foes. 
Late in 1920 Armenia was attacked by 
Turkish nationalist and Russian Com- 
munist forces; early in December of that 
year its fate was sealed. Thus came to 
an end the Armenian Republic born in 
1918, but this tragic event did not put an 
end to the aspirations of the Armenian 
people. At the present they are incor- 
porated into the Soviet Union, but they 
still cherish their freedom and celebrate 
the anniversary of their Independence 
Day, in the hope that some day they will 
regain their liberty and independence. 





TRIBUTE TO ORIS V. WELLS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to pay tribute today to a man who 
has rendered outstanding service to the 
United States, and especially to Ameri- 
can agriculture, Mr. Oris V. Wells. 

As an economist and administrator, 
Mr. Wells received the highest honors 
that the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
can award. Now, his rare talents will 
be available to the whole world as he 
embarks on a new career as Assistant 
Director-General of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. I extend to him our best wishes 
for success in this vital undertaking. 

Mr. Wells personifies the ideal career 
civil servant. Individually and through 
the staff he directed, he has helped to 
supply continuity of skills and continuity 
of experience in support of the policies 
of successive administrations—without 
becoming a partisan advocate or op- 
ponent of any particular policy. 

As coordinator of statistics through- 
out the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
he sought to make agricultural statistics 
a@ valid currency that could be accepted 
and used without question by all citizens. 
He felt that policymakers throughout 
the legislative and executive branches of 
Government should be supplied facts 
and figures on which they could agree, 
and thereby limit their debate to the 
conclusions to be drawn from those facts 
and figures. 
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As Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Administrator of the 
Agricultural Marketing Service, he urged 
his subordinates to be dissatisfied with 
moderately good performance and re- 
cruit employees of exceptional skill. 

In the administration of programs, he 
sought for courses of action that would 
benefit all segments of the population, 
rather than merely help one group at 
the expense of another. At the same 
time, he firmly championed the right 
of American farmers and ranchers to re- 
ceive incomes commensurate with those 
received by other groups for comparable 
services performed. 

As an administrator, he also under- 
stood and respected the historic and 
Constitutional relationships between the 
Federal Government and State and local 
governments, and between the various 
branches of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Wells has devoted 32 years to an- 
alyzing the agricultural situation and 
directing economic, statistical, and 
marketing programs of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He has exhibited 
some of the clearest thinking and most 
effective action among all our leaders 
during the trying years of the last third 
of a century. 

He leaves on June 1 for Rome, where 
he will become Assistant Director-Gen- 
eral of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations, in charge 
of Economics. In this capacity, he will 
direct all the economic and statistical 
activities of FAO. 

A familiar figure on the Hill, Mr. Wells 
has appeared at numerous agricultural 
hearings. He is a good friend of the 
farmer and the rancher. 

O. V. Wells began his career in Gov- 
ernment in 1926 while still in college. 
He started out doing field work in farm 
management research for 40 cents an 
hour. At the time of his resignation, he 
held a grade GS-18 with a salary of 
$18,500. 

Mr. Wells’ career exemplifies not only 
his own diligence and ability but the op- 
portunities afforded by the civil service 
system. He gained his first permanent 
Government job in 1929 as a junior agri- 
cultural ecenomist in the Department 
of Agriculture through a civil service 
examination. 

Except for 1 year—1931-32—-when he 
did graduate work at Harvard Univer- 
sity on a fellowship from the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, Mr. Wells con- 
tinued to work for USDA, next with the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
then with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and its successor, the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 

In 1941, he became Assistant Chief in 
charge of price and marketing work in 
BAE and 5 years later he was made Bu- 
reau Chief. 

When the Agricultural Marketing 
Service was established in the reorgan- 
ization of 1953, Mr. Wells was chosen to 
head the new agency. It was in this 
capacity the following year that he re- 
ceived from the Department of Agricul- 
ture a Distinguished Service Award for 
his “outstanding vision and initiative in 
developing and evaluating economic and 
statistical analyses and interpretations 
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for use in the development and adminis- 
tration of sound agricultural programs 
for the Nation.” 

Born in Slate Springs, Miss., Mr. Wells 
was reared in the New Mexico ranch 
country. He was graduated from New 
Mexico A. & M. College and took grad- 
uate work one term at the University of 
Mexico A. & M. College and took grad- 
uate work at Harvard University. He 
was awarded an honorary doctor of sci- 
ence degree by Montana State College, 
in 1950, and an honorary LL.D. from the 
New Mexico A. & M. College in 1952. 

Mr. Wells is married, and has a son 
and a daughter. 

Mr. Wells is a past president of the 
American Farm Economic Association 
and a member of the Rural Sociological 
Society, the American Statistical Associ- 
ation, the International Conference of 
Agricultural Economists, the American 
Marketing Association, and the Agri- 
cultural History Society. 

He was statistical adviser to the War 
Food Administration in 1942—45, and was 
a visiting lecturer at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1949. He has taught in the 
USDA Graduate School, and has served 
as a member of its General Administra- 
tion Board since 1946. He has also 
served as liaison representative, USDA, 
to the Food and Nutrition Board, Na- 
tional Research Council, since 1952; and 
as a member of the Board of Directors, 
Commodity Credit Corporation, from 
November 1951 to January 1961. 

Mr. Wells has already rendered great 
service to the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization. He was a statistical adviser 
to that body in 1945-46, and adviser to 
the U.S. delegations to FAO Conferences 
in 1946, 1948, 1949, 1951, 1955, and 1957, 
and a member of the FAO program com- 
mittee from 1953 to November 1959. 

No other activity is so vital to the 
peace and progress of mankind, to his 
freedom, and to his very survival, as 
agriculture. And in agriculture, the 
United States maintains its greatest 
technological superiority over the rest of 
the world. Even the Communist coun- 
tries frankly urge their people to catch 
up with American agriculture. Our in- 
dustrial and military strength could not 
exist side by side with our abundance and 
variety of consumer goods and services 
without this capacity to produce so much 
food and fiber with so few people in agri- 
culture—less than 9 percent of our pop- 
ulation. 

When the day comes that the rest of 
the world has the know-how and the 
will to match this achievement—and to 
make the resulting abundance accessible 
to all people—men and nations will lose 
their chief motive for making war, hot 
or cold. 

It is with this great possibility in mind 
that we congratulate both O. V. Wells 
and the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, and wish them Godspeed. 





PROPOSED EXCHANGE OF TRAC- 
TORS FOR CAPTURED CUBAN IN- 
VADERS 

_ Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, perhaps 

no recent event has created so much 

indignation as the offer of Fidel Castro 
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to trade tractors for lives. I have re- 
ceived many letters protesting any deal- 
ings with the Cuban dictator and I am 
certain that my colleagues have been 
similarly deluged. 

As was pointed out in a recent edi- 
torial in the Cecil Whig: 


The FBI, as it deals with hundreds of 
cases of kidnaping every year, never rec- 
ommends paying the ransom. There is just 
no reasonable and just way to act in good 
faith with criminals on their terms. Payers 
of ransom and blackmail always keep on 
paying. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial in the Cecil Whig 
of May 25, 1961, entitled “It’s Unbeliev- 
able,” be printed in the Recorp following 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


It’s UNBELIEVABLE 


How can we bargain in any way with Fidel 
Castro for the lives of the captured Cuban 
invaders? 

The United States has been very patient 
with the present dictator of Cuba, giving 
him every opportunity to demonstrate his 
responsibility as the new leader of his peo- 
ple. After flagrant violations of interna- 
tional justice, we have broken diplomatic 
relations. This act signifies our conviction 
that Fidel Castro cannot be depended upon 
to act in good faith in any negotiations and 
has forfeited his right to represent his coun- 
try’s best interests. How then can promi- 
nent Americans with the tacit approval of 
our President, justify the gathering together 
of tractors, bulldozers, or anything else for 
a “deal” with Castro? 

We supported the invasion of Cuba be- 
cause we are convinced that Castro is a 
criminal] whose crimes are against his own 
peopie and who has voluntarily placed him- 
self outside the laws of international so- 
ciety. This makes his recent offer blackmail. 

As a nation we have a history of rejecting 
blackmail. In 1798, when the French Gov- 
ernment offered to stop capturing U.S. ships 
on the high seas in exchange for a $10 mil- 
lion loan, our citizens were enraged. “Mil- 
lions for defense but not one cent for trib- 
ute” was the cry from one end of our land to 
the other. Eventually France relented and 
agreed to a legitimate treaty. 

In 1804, when the Barbary pirates cap- 
tured the Philadelphia and demanded ran- 
som for U.S. ships and men captured on the 
high seas, our country again refused. In- 
stead, Stephen Decatur and other brave U.S. 
naval leaders led the attack on the pirates 
and blew up the Philadelphia. Later, the 
pirates were defeated in battle. 

But pass up history for a moment. Let’s 
be practical. The FBI, as it deals with hun- 
dreds of cases of kidnaping every year, 
never recommends paying the ransom. 
There is just no reasonable and just way 
to act in good faith with criminals on their 
terms. Payers of ransom and blackmail al- 
ways keep on paying. 

But Fidel Castro is more than a criminal 
with crimes against his own people. He is 
the announced enemy of the United States. 
And this makes any deal with him an act of 
treason since treason is “giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemy.” 

The bulldozers and tractors he asks in 
ransom will be used to clear jet strips and 
missile bases from which our country may 
be showered with Russian-made nuclear 
weapons. And the lives of the 1,200 men 
saved in the deal may be traded for millions 
of lives if Khrushchev stocks the new bases 
with short and intermediate range missiles. 

It is shocking to note that many promi- 
nent citizens of our country are urging that 
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we demonstrate our moral responsibility to 
the invasion that failed by entering such a 
deal. It seems to us that we can best 
demonstrate our support of the invasion by 
continuing to treat Fidel Castro as the 
criminal and enemy he has proven himself 
to be. 





S.S. “HOPE”—DOCTORS AND NURSES 
TO INDONESIA 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the Baltimore News-Post 
Bob Considine, the well-known colum- 
nist, discussed the great white fleet of 
American mercy ships which will travel 
to underdeveloped lands around the 
world. As Mr. Considine pointed out: 


The zeal of these people is enormous, and 
their contribution to that touchy part of 
the world is so great that the Russians— 
who thought they had it made out there— 
are beginning to worry. 


There is great hope to be found in the 
S.S. Hope and its future sister ships. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “Project Hope 
Brings U.S. Doctors, Nurses to In- 
donesia,” from the Baltimore News-Post 
of April 15, be printed in the Recorp 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


PROJECT HOPE BRINGS U.S. Doctors, NursEs 
TO INDONESIA 


(By Bob Considine) 


The ancient mayor of Sumbawa, an island 
in the Indonesian archipelago, grateful for 
what American doctors and nurses aboard 
the SS Hope had done for his people recently 
spoke as follows: 

“This is the first time foreigners came to 
Sumbawa who did not come to steal our 
rice. I do not know where the United 
States of America is. I had not seen the 
flag of your country until this great white 
ship came to us, though I am an old man. 
But hear me: We will never forget you for 
what you have done.” 

The mayor was speaking to Dr. Bill Walsh, 
founder and president of Project Hope which, 
with a bit of aid from all of us, would one 
day send a great white fleet of American 
mercy ships to all underdeveloped lands— 
manned by volunteer U.S. doctors and 
nurses. 

So far, there is only one ship the SS Hope. 
It is a demothballed Navy cargo ship turned 
into a floating hospital. Since arriving in 
southeast Asia last fall it has treated thou- 
sands of desperately sick persons. Its per- 
sonnel has trained dozens of nurses, mid- 
wives and doctors. This is its prime mission, 

Sumbawa has a population of 750,000, 
with 2 doctors. The day the ship arrived, 
after a proper advance announcement, there 
were 153 patients lying in the sultan’s palace 
in drastic need of surgery. All were taken 
care of. 

Walsh is a dynamic, good-looking product 
of Georgetown University’s school of medi- 
cine. His elder brother delivered a child 
named John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Jr., at 
Georgetown Hospital last Thanksgiving. 
Project Hope originated in the Eisenhower 
administration as a part of the people-to- 
people program which was a favorite of the 
former President. A letter from Ike triggered 
the whole machinery into operation, though 
27 (count them) Government agencies had 
to pass on the project before the ship could 
sail on its mission. 

Doctors and nurses who volunteer to fly to 
southeast Asia to join the effort for a month 
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or two pay their own plane fare and re- 
ceived only bunk-and-board during their 
stay. Those who sign on for a year receive 
a small living wage, far below what they 
could earn in the States. But the zeal of 
these people is enormous, and their contri- 
bution to that touchy part of the world is 
so great that the Russians—who thought 
they had it made out there—are beginning 
to worry. 





FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
ITALY 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, tomor- 
row, June 2, is the 15th anniversary of 
the founding of the Italian Republic. It 
is a significant holiday for the 150,000 
Americans of Italian descent in my 
State of Maryland and for Americans of 
Italian heritage in every State of the 
Union. There will be cause for double 
celebration tomorrow for this year is the 
centennial of the unification of Italy— 
a profound occurrence in the history of 
one of the most influential and historic 
nations in the world. 

Italy has always been a symbol of soar- 
ing music and splendid art. The opera 
houses and art museums of the world 
would be bare indeed without the com- 
posers and artists of Italy. The United 
States, for example, has been enriched 
by the talents of such singers as Enrico 
Caruso and Mario Lanza. In fashion, in 
cuisine, in moving pictures, Italians have 
deeply affected American life. 

The bonds of friendship between the 
United States and Italy have been forged 
for more than two centuries. It is a 
process which dates back to our earliest 
days when small groups of Italians joined 
the early explorers and settlers who 
landed on our shores. Those new citi- 
zens sought and found freedom of oppor- 
tunity, of speech, of assembly. They and 
succeeding generations of Italian immi- 
grants have made lasting contributions to 
our American heritage. 

Mr. President, I was particularly struck 
by the remarks of President Giovanni 
Gronchi, of Italy, a few weeks ago when 
he launched Italy’s formal celebration 
of the hundredth anniversary of its uni- 
fication as a constitutional monarchy. 

President Gronchi stressed the devel- 
opment of an economic democracy. He 
said that he looked to private initiative 
to bring about a richer life for all. 

He said and I quote: 

There is an underlying necessity—not to 
be distorted by the pressure of blind or selfish 
interests—a moral law above cautious po- 
litical concepts—which demands that liberty 
be accompanied by justice. And this justice 
must be realized by a more equal distribution 
of riches. 


These words, Mr. President, express 
the hopes of every citizen of every free 
nation in the world—liberty with justice, 
prosperity for every man. They are 
concepts inherent in the new Republic of 
Italy and in the hearts and minds of 
every Italian. 

Mr. President, I know that I speak for 
every Marylander when I extend con- 
gratulations to the thousands of Ameri- 
cans of Italian descent in the Free State 
upon the 15th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Republic of Italy. 
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OZARK RIVERS NATIONAL 
MONUMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
March 20, my colleague from Missouri 
[Mr. Lonc] and I introduced a bill (S. 
1381) to provide for the establishment 
and development of the Ozark Rivers 
National Monument in Missouri. 

A companion measure was introduced 
by Congressman RicHarD IcHorp in the 
House of Representatives. 

There has been a great deal of support 
and interest expressed in Missouri, not 
only by the people in the area concerned, 
but also throughout the State and the 
Middle West. 

The plan contained in S. 1381 will 
provide both development and preserva- 
tion of one of the most beautiful natural 
areas of America. 

I am hopeful that in the near future 
the Congress will be able to consider this 
proposal, one which is important to the 
future development of Missouri and the 
Middle West. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, dated 
March 21, 1961, and an article from the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, dated May 21, 
1961, with reference to the Ozark Rivers 
National Monument, be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Mar. 21, 
1961] 


TREASURE OF THE OZARKS 


Conservation of the Ozarks’ most beauti- 
ful rivers—the Eleven Point, Jacks Fork, 
and Current—became a genuine expectation 
rather than a subject for perennial debate 
when Senators SyMINGTON and LONG and 
Representative IcHorp introduced identical 
bills in both branches of Congress for the 
establishment of the Ozark Rivers National 
Monument. 

Broadly, the bills follow the plan evolved 
by the National Park Service at the request 
of the Missouri Legislature. They authorize 
$6 million for the project, more than enough 
to cover the $5,500,000 estimated value of 
private property in the area. The remainder 
of the land already is owned by the Federal 
and State Governments; and the State 
should gladly contribute its holdings. 

The bill also calls for Federal payments 
in lieu of local taxes for a few years—to 
offset the loss of county income until new 
revenue is obtained from the economic de- 
velopment expected after the park is estab- 
lished. For Washington, the amount in- 
volved is relatively nominal. 

Present owners will be allowed to use land 
for residential but not commercial purposes 
so long as they live. The Park Service had 
proposed this for farms, but the broaden- 
ing of its provision is quite acceptable. All 
of a farm of 500 acres or less will have to 
be taken, instead of only a part, to avoid 
leaving a farmer with an inefficient bit of 
land. 

The bill allows hunting in the area, sub- 
ject to regulation by the Secretary of the 
Interior. This should enable the Park Serv- 
ice to protect park visitors, especially float 
fishermen, against the danger of irresponsi- 
ble discharge of firearms. The bill also 
calls for the appointment of an 11-member 
citizen advisory committee, with most of its 
members to be residents of the region. So 
adequate safeguards are provided for all 
valid interests. 
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In spite of those who agree in principle 
that the rivers must be saved but take ex- 
ception to virtually all proposals for doing 
sO, we believe most of the Ozark people not 
only desire to keep the streams in their sti]] 
relatively natural state, but also realize that 
time is running out. People elsewhere who 
know these clear, cool, fast-running streams 
and the great springs which feed them long 
have recognized the region as one of the 
scenic treasures of the Midwest. And they 
dread the honkytonk exploitation which 
grows as more and more visitors are at- 
tracted. 

Only in dreams can the population be re- 
duced to what it was when Indians roamed 
the time-gentled hills. In fact, better use 
must be made of the area for the support 
of its inhabitants. To do this while also 
preserving its semiwild character is almost 
magician’s work. The Park Service plan 
provides the answer as nearly as is humanly 
possible. Missourians especially should sup- 
port the national monument bill. It would 
be scandalous not to guard jealously what 
already is a treasure beyond price. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, May 

21, 1961] 


PaRK SERVICE BACKS PROPOSAL FOR RECREATION 
AREA IN OZARKS—-AGENCY REpPporRT POINTS 
Out EcoNoMiIc BENEFITS OF 113,000-AcrE 
NATIONAL MONUMENT ALONG THREE RIVERS 


WASHINGTON, May 20.—A proposal to es- 
tablish a national recreational area in the 
Missouri Ozarks promises substantial eco- 
nomic benefits for the surrounding area and 
the entire State, the National Park Service 
reported today. 

A report by the Federal agency said this 
conclusion was borne out both by a study 
of the projected Ozarks Rivers National 
Monument and by analysis of the economic 
impact of national parks and other Federal 
recreational units in other areas of the 
United States. 


BILL INTRODUCED 


Legislation to create the Missouri recrea- 
tional area and make it part of the national 
park system was introduced recently in Con- 
gress. It would authorize the Federal Gov- 
ernment to acquire 113,000 acres of land 
about 175 miles southwest of St. Louis in a 
move to preserve a rugged wilderness section 
of the Ozarks and the unspoiled beauty of 
three of Missouri’s rivers, the Current, Jack’s 
Fork and Eleven Point. 

Data gathered by the Park Service indi- 
cated that the substandard economy of the 
Ozark region would be raised significantly 
as a result of the monument’s expected at- 
traction for tourists. 

Spending by tourists brought to Missouri 
by the monument could be expected to 
amount to $5,500,000 annually within 5 years 
after establishment of the proposed recrea- 
tional facility, it was estimated. The num- 
ber of new tourists attributable to the monu- 
ment would total 800,000 annually after 5 
years, the report added. 


CONSTRUCTION REQUIRED 


To care for this influx of tourists, heavy 
construction of hotels, motels, gasoline sta- 
tions and other facilities outside but close 
to the monument area would be required. 
Park Service estimates put the cost of needed 
facilities at $33 million. 

Development on this scale would have a 
significant effect on tax assessments and 
revenues in the area. The land that would 
be taken off the tax rolls as a result of in- 
clusion in the monument has an assessed 
valuation estimated at $1,300,000. New 
tourist facilities, however, would be assessed 
at about $10 million, leaving a net increase 
in valuation of nearly $9 million. 

This gain is reflected in a substantial in- 
crease expected in county tax revenues. 
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About $45,000 in tax revenue would be lost 
through removal of monument lands from 
the tax rolls. But new tourist facilities in 
the area would produce $350,000 in tax in- 
come, leaving an annual gain of some 
$300,000, it was estimated. 

Although the Park Service made no men- 
tion of State revenues, increases apparently 
could be expected there, too. Greater eco- 
nomic activity in the area should boost the 
yield from income and gasoline taxes and 
other sources of State income. 

The Ozark region would benefit also from 
jobs created within the monument itself. It 
was estimated that within 5 years a staff 
of more than 25 persons would be required 
to manage the recreation area. The annual 
payroll would be about $140,000. 


EFFECT ON REGION’S ECONOMY 


The anticipated benefits resulting from 
creation of the monument became even more 
significant when viewed against the back- 
ground of the present economic level of the 
Ozark area. 

The Park Service study showed that the 
region is poor. In 1950 the median family 
income in the proposed monument area was 
only 42 percent of the State average. In 
Shannon County in the proposed monument 
region the level was only 37 percent of the 
State average, or $969. 

Farming is the main source of income al- 
though the report noted that conditions are 
not favorable for agriculture. In 1955 the 
cash income of 40 percent of the farm 
families in the area was less than $1,000. 

The economic picture is worsened by the 
fact that very little industrial development 
has taken place in the region. The report 
stated that in June 1959 only 27 firms, giv- 
ing employment to 585 persons, were located 
in Carter, Oregon, Shannon, and Ripley 
Counties. These four counties contain 
about 97 percent of the proposed monument 
lands. 

HOW OTHER AREAS HAVE FARED 


The Park Service cited figures from a 
number of other Federal recreational areas 
to substantiate its claim that the Ozark 
Monument would produce economic growth. 
It pointed out that establishment of the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore area in 
North Carolina was followed by an increase 
of more than 100 percent in valuation 
assessments in Dare County. The local tax 
rate was cut by one-fifth. 

It reported that in the region adjacent 
to the seashore recreational area, business 
generated by tourists rose more than 150 
percent in 6 years. Bank deposits doubled 
in the 9 years after establishment of the 
seashore area. 

A study of the economic impact of Grand 
Teton National Park in Wyoming showed 
that valuation assessments and collections 
of sales and use taxes doubled in an 8-year 
period after the park was enlarged. In the 
same period population of the county in 
which the park is located rose 27 percent, 
retail sales climbed 96 percent, and bank 
deposits nearly doubled. 


STUDIES OF TOURIST SPENDING 


The importance of tourist spending in 
areas near national recreational facilities 
was shown by two other studies. One dis- 
closed that 2,500,000 persons visited Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park in Tennes- 
see and North Carolina in 1956 and spent 
more than $28 million in a 30-mile radius of 
the park. 

A similar survey at Glacier National Park 
showed that in the year ended September 
1951, tourists spent $4 million in the vicinity 
of the park and an additional $8 million 
elsewhere in Montana. 

Much of the economic data concerning 
the Ozark region was obtained by the Na- 
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tional Park Service from an economic study 
prepared for it by the University of Missouri. 

Hearings were held recently in the Ozark 
area on the proposal to establish a national 
recreational monument there. There has 
been no action yet by Congress on the pro- 
posed legislation. The pending measure 
would authorize appropriation of $6 million 
in Federal funds to acquire land and set up 
the monument. 

The monument would be located in nar- 
row strips along the three rivers. Land 
within 2 miles of Eminence, Van Buren, and 
Doniphan, Mo., would be excluded. 





PROBLEMS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on May 
25 I inserted in the Recorp the first of a 
series of four articles on the problem of 
the unemployed in America which were 
then appearing in the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
remaining three articles of this series 
inserted in the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News] 


WorKERS FIND BREAKING INTO A NEW FIELD 
Is Most DIFFICULT 


(By Dickson Preston, Scripps-Howard staff 
writer) 


Eddie Williams, of Detroit, can tell you a 
lot about this “retraining” program the ex- 
perts here in Washington say is going to solve 
the problems of the unemployed. 

So can Howard Phillips, auto worker; Jim 
Chiodi, welder; Bill McClellan, steelworker. 

They’re four among thousands who have 
seen their production line jobs vanishing and 
taught themselves new skills—only to find 
that breaking into a different field isn’t as 
simple as it seems. 

Their stories are useful if only to point a 
warning: before we spend millions retraining 
factory workers for the automated world of 
the 1960’s, we’d better make sure we know 
what to retrain them for. 

“I took a course in auto salesmanship after 
I was laid off at the Ford plant,”’ Mr. Williams 
told me. 

“Since then, I’ve applied to at least 70 auto 
dealers in the Detroit area without success. 
They all say they want only experienced 
men.” 

ANOTHER REASON 


Without his saying it, you knew there was 
another reason Eddie Williams had had trou- 
ble getting a job selling cars. He’s a good 
salesman—as he has demonstrated in selling 
vacuum cleaners, radios, books, and even ice 
cream—but he’s a Negro trying to break into 
what has been almost exclusively a white 
man’s field. 

Jim Chiodi didn’t have that problem. He’s 
of Italian-American background. But heran 
into other problems when he decided the 
introduction of automatic welding equip- 
ment could be converted into an opportunity 
for him to fulfill a lifelong dream. 

A 10-year man with a Pittsburgh-area steel 
fabricating firm, he survived a wave of layoffs 
in 1958—but a second wave got him in 1959. 
Altogether, 150 welders lost their jobs at this 
plant, he says. 

After his layoff, Mr. Chiodi and his wife 
talked it over. They owned their home; 
their bills were paid; they even had a little 
money in the bank. So, they decided, Jim 
would do what he had always wanted to 
do—go into hotel management. After 
all, he was only 40, a comparatively young 
man, 
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FAMILY SAVINGS 


Mr. Chiodi drew on the family savings, 
went to Washington, and took a course in 
hotel management from a widely advertised 
school. It cost $1,200—$400 tuition, $800 
room and board. 

“I passed it with flying colors,” he says 
bitterly today. “But what good did it do? 
I write in every time I see an ad—but I 
don’t even get an answer. I even went down 
to Florida where there are so many hotels, 
but I didn’t get anywhere. 

“So the Government says: ‘The men who 
are out of work will just have to train them- 
selves in something else.’ So you do—and 
then nobody wants you. What’s the sense 
of doing it? That’s what gets me.” 

He looked up challengingly. I didn’t have 
any answer. 

“Yd work for 2 months for nothing just 
to get the experience, if I thought there’d be 
a job at the end of it,” he said. “But you 
can’t expect people to take training unless 
it leads to something.” 


CHANCE IN ARMY 


Howard Phillips, a former die-press oper- 
ator at a Detroit Chevrolet plant, found 
his “opportunity” in the Army. He took a 
course in telephone installation, and re- 
turned to civilian life proudly carrying the 
diploma he’d won. 

What happened? At 28 he’s supporting 
his wife and three children with $55 a week 
in extended unemployment compensation. 
Before that program took effect in April, 
they were on relief. He’s never even heard 
from any of the telephone offices to which 
he so hopefully applied. 

Bill McClellan of Pittsburgh is also just 
out of the Army, where he learned to oper- 
ate heavy construction equipment such as 
bulldozers, and caterpillar tractors. As with 
the others, it hasn’t helped him get a job. 

At Pittsburgh’s downtown State employ- 
ment office I looked over a list of 65 jobs 
which are unfilled despite the area’s 110,- 
000 unemployed. They ran to such open- 
ings as— 

“Summer camp cook—male—knowledge of 
kosher cookery.” 

“Beauty op.—exp.—must have Pa. beauty 
shop mgrs. license.” 

“Electronic technician—speak Spanish— 
experienced on aircraft.” 

“Auditor—No exp. needed if college de- 
gree, B-average, plus accounting major. Car 
required.” 

“Case aide—college degree, sociology—like 
to be around senior citizens. Must type.” 

And I wondered as I read the list: What 
kind of retraining program would fit unem- 
ployed steelworkers into jobs like these? 
[From the Washington Daily News, May 25, 

1961] 
THERE ARE MANY FLAWS IN THE JOBLESS PAy 
SYSTEM 


(By Dickson Preston) 


“I’ve been lucky,” said Homer Cubbage, 
a good-looking 20-year-old in a neat tweed 
jacket. Then he went on to explain. 

In less than 3 years since he finished 
high school, Mr. Cubbage has had two jobs. 
The first was as an inspector in a factory in 
Fostoria, Ohio. When he was laid off, he drew 
$42 a week for 26 weeks in Ohio State un- 
employment compensation. 

Then he moved to Pittsburgh and got a 
steel mill job. That, too, lasted only a few 
months. And Mr. Cubbage now is in the 
process of drawing 30 weeks at $35 from 
Pennsylvania—and from the Federal Govern- 
ment through the much-heralded extension 
plan. 

That kind of “luck” illustrates one of the 
flaws in the jobless pay system for which no 
one has found an answer. It can become a 
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way of life and—for a person with not too 
expensive tastes—a fairly pleasant one, as I 
soon found out. 

“Are you married or engaged?” I asked. 

“No,” said Mr. Cubbage with unconscious 
irony, “I'd like to be, but I’m paying on a 
car, you see.” 

JOB TRAINING 

In the 11 months since he last worked, Mr. 
Cubbage has not gone back to school. If he 
had, his compensation would have been cut 
off. He has taken no job training—that, too, 
might have jeopardized his weekly check— 
but has looked faithfully, but without suc- 
cess, for a job. But he has given little 
thought to leaving Pittsburgh to seek work 
elsewhere. Why should he? 

His story and others I ran across in talking 
to scores of unemployed raise serious ques- 
tions about the compensation system. 
Among them: 

Jobless pay can be a life saver to a family 
man. It can also be a racket. Two examples 
can be cited. 

There was a man who explained quite 
frankly that he worked on Detroit’s docks 
all summer, and then from Thanksgiving to 
April—while the winter freeze is on—he 
lives on his unemployment checks. He has 
been getting along nicely in this way for 5 
years. 

There was the woman, wife of a well-paid 
engineer, who has collected a weekly check 
since she retired as a sales clerk in a de- 
partment store. She’s 64. Each week, of 
course, she bows to formality and checks to 
see if any one wants to hire a 64-year-old 
salesclerk. No one does. 

The system tends to clog the economy be- 
cause it deters people from ordinary job- 
hunting. 

“People aren't as job hungry as they used 
to be,” said Carmen Smith, a veteran stat- 
istician in the Pittsburgh employment serv- 
ice. 

“Twenty-five years ago, whenever a steel- 
worker was laid off, his wife immediately 
went on the ‘domestic help’ market. You 
don’t see that any more.” 

Its existence tends to keep people from 
moving around into other areas in search 
of jobs. One result: Detroit today is 
clogged with unemployed although it is 
evident thousands of them will never get 
auto industry jobs again. Another: Of a 
dozen young, single men I talked to, not one 
had seriously considered “hitting the road” 
in search of either adventure or a job. 

It is, in many cases, a disguised form of 
charity. We are not going to solve the prob- 
lems of older workers, of the unskilled and 
the ill trained, by longer and longer ex- 
tensions of compensation. But the very 
fact there is jobless pay keeps us from fac- 
ing up to those problems as they really are. 


ROUGH SITUATION 


It is a hideous thing to be out of a job, 
and without much prospect for work. I’ve 
seen it in the eyes of beaten men growing 
old but still too young to retire, in the eyes 
of the sick and the handicapped. But the 
answer is not adding more and more weeks 
onto extensions of jobless pay. 

The truth is—we might as well acknowl- 
edge it—the country has a growing number 
of people who are unemployable by today’s 
exacting standards of industrial efficiency. 
How many, nobody knows. But it could be 
2 million or more. 

They're unemployable for many reasons— 
too lazy, too dumb, too old, too sick. But 
they’re unemployable, and no amount of 
“job retraining” or stimulation of the econ- 
omy is likely to put them into jobs. 

“If ever there is a big job demand again, 
more women are going to be moving into the 
labor force,” Carmen Smith pointed out. 
They have the skills industry is looking 
for—nimble fingers, quick minds. 
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“And the dumbbell will still be out of a 
job.” 
[From the Washington Daily News, May 26, 
1961] 
WORKERS CLAIM THE DEMAND FoR Joss Is 
Less Now 


(By Dickson Preston) 


Fire all the design engineers and outlaw 
machines. 

Make women stay home if their husbands 
are working. 

Cut wages and prices so management could 
afford to provide more jobs. 

Pass laws forbidding plants to move. 

These are a few of the ideas the unem- 
ployed themselves suggested when asked 
what should be done to create more jobs. 

I talked to scores of them while surveying 
the problems of “hard core’ unemployment 
in big production centers such as Detroit 
and Pittsburgh. And I was surprised at some 
of the things I learned. 


EXAMPLES 

For instance: 

Even among people who had been jobless 
2 or 3 years, not one suggested the time had 
come to establish a new WPA—the leaf- 
raking project of the 1930’s depression. They 
were realistic in their appraisal of what the 
Government can do—and can’t. 

“Public works will help—but they’re only 
temporary,” was a typical comment. And 
many echoed former shipping clerk Albert 
Babcock of McKees Rocks, Pa., who chuckled 
when I asked his views and replied: 

“Honest, I haven’t the faintest idea. If 
I knew, I'd be down at Washington—not 
here.” 

Many of the unemployed have an unrea- 
sonable fear and anger against machines. 
All they can see is that the machines have 
taken their jobs. If there are advantages 
to an automated society, they are not evi- 
dent to a man who has been displaced by it. 

“Machines are taking the place of people,” 
said Cleothe Sly, a former Chrysler produc- 
tion worker. “The big man is making all the 
money and there’s nothing for the little 
man. 

“I think they should outlaw machines. 
If you can’t work, you can’t buy cars.” 

Said another Chrysler worker, Howard 
Phillips: 

“I was in hopes of a callback, but now I 
don’t know. They keep moving in so much 
automation stuff. I worked on a line that 
took 25 to 30 men. Now they’ve cut it down 
to five.” 

FORCING WAGES 


Next to machines (and management for 
bringing them in), the unemployed de- 
nounce unions for forcing wages too high. 
This is somewhat surprising since union 
leaders are highly vocal in demanding action 
to create more jobs. 

“The unions should stop being so hard on 
management,” said Eddie Williams, former 
Ford worker. 

“Lower wages would mean more jobs. I'd 
rather see a lot of us working at $60 or $70 
a week than a few at $120. The way I look 
at it, if I can live on $1,000 a year, the 
$6,000 man could live on a little less.” 

In Pittsburgh, former steelworker George 
McCary agreed. 

“What would help most would be to pull 
wages and prices down,” he said. “Wages 
are too high. They could have shorter hours 
and more jobs—but the unions want the 
same pay for less work. That won’t help.” 

On the other hand, Bill Maniaci, a former 
United Auto Workers Union shop steward, 
argued that the real trouble is that the 
older workers won’t back up their union. 

“The company pulls these speedups and 
they tell you: ‘If you don’t like it, go ahead 
and strike,’” he said. “But the workers are 
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too afraid for their jobs. If they would back 
up their union, we could get somewhere.” 


Unemployed women, rather than men, are 
the more outspoken against working wives, 
They resent seeing another woman on a job 
if her husband is employed. 

“T’ve seen too many of them,” said Louisa 
Joba, a former Detroit glass factory worker. 
“They've got everything paid for—cars, 
homes, and all—and still they work. 

“If they have a husband working married 
women belong at home.” 

Many blame themselves for failing to get 
more education or take training when they 
had the opportunity. 

“I could have taken some kind of training 
in GI school,” said George McCary. “But I 
didn’t know then. I thought I’d always 
have a job. Now I can’t afford it.” 

“Even a high-school diploma doesn’t mean 
much any more,” said Mrs. Joba. “The jobs 
that are open—they call for college.” 

And too many for comfort just sit and 
stare hopelessly at a future which holds 
nothing for them. 

As William Stewart, onetime inspector 
for Cadillac, put it: 

“There’s nothing you can do. We're just 
going to have less demand for people, that’s 
all.” 





EXAMINATIONS FOR PEACE CORPS 
APPLICANTS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, May 27, the Peace Corps held 
preliminary examinations for applicants 
at various centers across the Nation. 

Many students and young people in 
my home State of Indiana applied and 
were tested. To assist the applicants 
and to demonstrate their support of this 
imaginative foreign affairs program, the 
433 American Legion posts in the State 
of Indiana volunteered to provide trans- 
portation for the applicants to the 
examination sites. 

This gesture on behalf of the Ameri- 
can Legion in Indiana again demon- 
strates the spirit of helpfulness and 
national duty or this great veterans 
organization. I commend the Indiana 
American Legion and its commander, 
Orin Nowlin, for this project. I hope 
that other organizations in communi- 
ties and States across the Nation will 
follow the lead of the American Legion 
in seeking to be of service to the Govern- 
ment and its programs. 





WISCONSIN PARISH TO DO MIS- 
SIONARY WORK IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, it was 
my privilege yesterday to talk to Sar- 
gent Shriver, head of the U.S. Peace 
Corps, and Mr. Edwin Baley, as well as 
Mr. William D. Moyers. 

I was very much impressed with the 
earnestness of all three in their approach 
to the problems as they see them in 
establishing and carrying out the objec- 
tives of the Peace Corps. 

We recognize, of course, that this is 
not a new concept. Previously in his- 
tory, there have been children’s cru- 
sades; for centuries, also, missionaries 
have served in outposts around the 
world. In more recent time, we have 
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had student exchanges under both pub- 
licly and privately sponsored programs. 

The Peace Corps, as now proposed, 
differs somewhat from the previous en- 
deavors. While there are special prob- 
Jems involved, the corps in my judgment 
has a real potential for good. 

In addition to the Government’s ef- 
forts to bring better economic standards 
to less developed areas through the 
Peace Corps organization, we also rec- 
ognize and appreciate the outstanding 
contributions that missionaries of re- 
ligious faiths are making in certain 
regions of the world. I think that we 
should give every encouragement to 
these nongovernment groups to engage 
in human and economic betterment 
projects. 

Recent activities in Latin America, 
especially, have brought to the fore the 
need for even greater economic and 
spiritual leadership to fight poverty, 
malnutrition and disease—the breeding 
grounds of communism. 

It has been brought to my attention 
for example, that a Wauwatosa Roman 
Catholic church has recently aproved a 
program which will send volunteers from 
the St. Pius X Parish to selected areas 
of Central and South America to do mis- 
sionary-type work. 

I think this is a splendid example of 
a church group at its best—expressing 
its desire through positive action to help 
our neighbors south of the border. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
article from the Milwaukee Sentinel of 
May 29, 1961, on this fine program 
printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Tosa CaTHoLic CHURCH VoTEs LATIN 
MISSION 


Members of a Wauwatosa Roman Catholic 
Church Sunday approved a program which 
could result in a parish family being sent to 
South America to do missionary work. 

First in the Milwaukee archdiocese to be 
polled, parishioners of St. Pius X Church, 
N. 76th and N. Wright Streets, voted 1,636 
to 183 to accept in principle the program of 
the Papal Volunteers for Latin America 
(PAVLA). 

The group aims at sending North Ameri- 
can Catholic laymen to South American 
countries to aid them materially and spiritu- 
ally, according to Dr. Richard J. Connell, 
member of a committee which sponsored 
the balloting. 

Now that the parish has approved the 
idea, Connell said, the committee will try 
to raise funds to send one or more volun- 
teers to Latin America. 

He said it would also begin taking and 
evaluating applications. 

Connell said the amount of money to be 
raised would not be large. He pointed out 
that for $2,860 an unmarried volunteer 
worker can be trained, sent, supported, and 
brought back, the total period of service 
being 3 years. 

Many skilled persons are needed, Connell 
noted, including carpenters, farmers, teach- 
ers, physicians, nurses, and businessmen 
equipped to set up cooperatives and other 
economic betterment projects. 

Recruits are trained in a Mexican school 
for 4 months in language and customs of 
the country they will work in, Connell ex- 
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He said the committee hoped to interest 
other Milwaukee area Catholic parishes in 
setting up programs for lay missionary ac- 
tivity. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
morning business concluded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MeEt- 
CALF in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 

Mr. ROBERTSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing his 
right to the floor? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 
understanding. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


I yield with that 


I suggest the ab- 





PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC DIS- 
TRESS IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL 
MINING INDUSTRY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have been greatly impressed 
by a most thoughtful and discerning 
memorandum on the problems of eco- 
nomic distress in the bituminous coal 
mining industry, which was prepared by 
Mr. Philip Sporn, president of the Amer- 
ican Electric Power Co. In his memo- 
randum, Mr. Sporn not only points out 
pathways by which the distress in the 
bituminous coal fields can be overcome, 
but also offers challenging ideas for re- 
vitalizing the economies of our distressed 
areas—ideas which, if put into prac- 
tice, could bring solid economic growth 
to many of our Appalachian States. 

Because I believe Mr. Sporn’s memo- 
randum deserves the attention of Sena- 
tors, I ask unanimous consent to have 
his remarkable paper printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM ON THE PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC 
DISTRESS IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY AND THE PERSISTENT DEPRESSED 
Economic CONDITIONS IN THE BITUMINOUS 
Coat MINING REGIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 

SUMMARY 


Although the difficulties of the coal mining 
industry have contributed to and intensified 
the depressed economic conditions of the coal 
mining areas of the country, they are not 
the same as the depressed area problem. 
While aid to the coal industry would help 
to alleviate the severe distress in the coal 
mining regions, an equally important reason 
for assisting the coal industry is the need 
to assure its ability to meet an increasing 
share of the Nation’s growing energy re- 
quirements for the next several decades. 

U.S. coal consumption, together with 
exports, reached a peak of almost 614 
million tons in 1947, but by 1960 was only 
slightly below 417 million tons. This sharp 
drop in coal consumption, together with the 
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more than doubling in the coal output per 
man per day, has resulted in severe unem- 
ployment in the coal industry. The expec- 
tation of a continuation of the highly de- 
sirable advances in productivity requires 
substantial increases in coal production if 
further declines in coal mine employment 
are to be avoided. This will corfe—in time. 
But help is needed now. 

Immediate help to the coal industry can 
be achieved by an increase in the demand for 
coal by 15 to 30 million tons per year. This 
can most quickly be accomplished by the 
following measures: 

1. A strict administration of the residual 
oil import program. Annual residual oil im- 
ports are presently the equivalent of 30 
million tons of coal. Of this amount, at 
least 10 million tons equivalent are being 
consumed in facilities capable of utilizing 
either coal or residual oil with present fuel- 
burning equipment. 

2. Use by the Federal Power Commission 
of its regulatory powers to encourage the 
development of natural-gas storage facilities 
and to discourage the off-peak sale of natural 
gas at prices below average cost. Use of nat- 
ural gas for electric utility generation should 
be discouraged where coal is an economical 
alternative. These steps would both prevent 
inroads by natural gas into coal’s boiler fuel 
market and serve the desirable conservation 
function of reserving our relatively scarce 
supply of natural gas for higher-value use. 

8. Encouragement by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of more competitive rate- 
making practices by the railroads to lower 
coal’s rail transportation costs and to en- 
hance coal’s competitive market position on 
a delivered-cost basis. Rising transporta- 
tion costs have increased the delivered cost 
of coal despite virtual stability in the mine 
price of coal in the postwar period. 

4. Giving more consideration to the use of 
coal or electric space heating, cooking, and 
water heating (coal by wire) in new Govern- 
ment installations, public housing, and the 
like wherever there is a broad economic justi- 
fication. 

5. Exploration by the Federal Government 
of the possibility of providing coal to foreign 
nations, both allies and other non-Com- 
munist nations, to assure them an adequate 
energy supply in those cases where fear of 
energy shortage threatens to affect adversely 
economic development and international 
policy. 

For the long-term enhancement of the 
economic position of coal, the following are 
recommended: 

1. Investigation of the opportunities for 
electrification of the railroads. Electrifica- 
tion of commuter lines, as an integral part 
of an urban renewal program, should be 
studied as a possible starting place. 

2. An expanded program for the develop- 
ment of processes for the production of 
liquid fuels and/or chemicals and char from 
coal should be undertaken. Private con- 
struction of prototype plants should be en- 
couraged by a Federal Government guaran- 
tee to purchase the limited output of a 
small number of such plants. Similar pro- 
grams have worked in the past—for example, 
the program to encourage exploration and 
development of uranium mining. In the 
case of combination char and chemical 
plants, the electric utility industry would 
provide a ready market for the char. 

3. Establishment of a national fuels pol- 
icy based on a full and careful study of the 
Nation’s energy resources base, the long- 
term expansion of the demands to be placed 
on these resources, and of the present energy 
resources policies that may be in conflict 
with the best long-term interest of the coun- 
try in assuring the availability of an ade- 
quate and economical supply of energy for 
the next four decades. 
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Giving aid to depressed areas will basically 
require long-term measures. Among the 
most promising are the following: 

1. Improvement of transportation facilities 
by highway and waterway improvements. 

2. Improvement of community facilities 
through a program of loans and grants. 

8. Assistamce by the Federal Government 
in local development planning. 

4. Expansion of vocational training pro- 
grams. 

5. Reorganization of Federal Employment 
Service to provide improved informational 
services regarding employment opportunities 
on a regionwide and nationwide basis. 

6. Financial assistance for out-migration 
of families or those finding employment out- 
side depressed areas. 

7. Permitting those taking on-the-job 
training to qualify for benefits under voca- 
tional training programs. 

8. Development of industrial sites by dik- 
ing rivers to protect against maximum flood 
levels and by leveling hilly land. 

9. Exploitation of natural advantages for 
development of parks, national forests, and 
other tourist facilities, with accompanying 
service industries. 


THE PROBLEMS OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND OF THE 
DEPRESSED COAL-MINING REGIONS 


The difficulties of the coal-mining indus- 
try and the severe economic depression in 
which the coal-mining regions of the country 
have found themselves in the post-World 
War II period are closely related, but they 
are not identical. The economic distress of 
the coal-mining industry has contributed to 
and has intensified the depressed economic 
conditions of the coal regions, but the bitu- 
minous-coal industry’s difficulties and their 
remedies are not the same as those of the 
severely depressed economic conditions in 
the coal-mining areas. Although the re- 
covery of economic health in the coal in- 
dustry can contribute significantly to an al- 
leviation of the depressed area conditions, 
measures to assist the recovery of the coal 
industry from its present distress have a jus- 
tification apart from and equal in importance 
with that of assistance to depressed areas. 

Coal represents one of the great, important 
energy resources of the United States upon 
which this country has grown and devel- 
oped to its present high level of economic 
welfare in the past century, and one upon 
which it is likely to become increasingly de- 
pendent over the next several decades. If 
this Nation is to have available a viable coal 
industry capable of supporting a skilled 
labor force and continued capital expendi- 
tures to increase its productivity to meet 
the growing demands expected to be made 
upon it in succeeding decades, it is essen- 
tial that steps be taken to assure the indus- 
try’s survival through the difficulties through 
which it is now passing. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF BITUMINOUS COAL MARKETS 


In 1940, prior to World War II, consump- 
tion of bituminous coal in the United States 
was 430.9 million tons, and an additional 
16.5 million tons were exported. The indus- 
try reached its peak year in 1947, when the 
US. consumption reached 544.9 million tons 
and the need to fill the gap left by the war- 
time disruption of Europe’s energy indus- 
tries added 68.7 million tons in exports. 
Since 1947, however, U.S. consumption has 
declined sharply and by 1960 had fallen to 
380.4 million tons, while exports were only 
36.5 million tons. 

Most of the decline in bituminous coal 
consumption is accounted for by losses in 
two markets. Railroad consumption of coal 
in 1940 was 85.1 million tons; at the height 
of the war, in 1944; it reached a peak of 132 
million tons. But with the virtual comple- 
tion of the dieselization of the railroads 
that began at the end of World War II, rail- 
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road consumption of coal had fallen by 1960 
to barely more than 2 million tons. 

The second market accounting for the 
very large decline in coal consumption is 
retail deliveries, represented mostly by 
household use. Retail deliveries rose from 
84.7 million tons in 1940 to a peak of slightly 
over 122 million tons in 1944; but by 1960 
this market had declined to only 30.4 million 
tons, largely as a result of the rapid exten- 
sion of natural gas pipelines after the end 
of World War II. The increase in the num- 
ber of gas house-heating customers, from 
7.4 million to 19.4 million in the decade 
1949-59, clearly illustrates the shift in con- 
sumer fuel preference that has adversely 
affected the coal industry. 

A third market in which coal use has de- 
clined sharply, although not to the extent 
of the declines in the railroad and retail de- 
livery markets, has been manufacturing other 
than coke, steel, and cement. In 1940 this 
market accounted for almost 111 million tons 
of bituminous coal, reached a peak in 1943 of 
over 145 million tons, but by 1960 had fallen 
to only 76.5 million tons. 

There are three markets in which this 
drastic decline in coal consumption has been 
resisted. 

Although the cement industry is a rela- 
tively small market for coal, its coal con- 
sumption has risen substantially from a low 
of 3.8 million tons in 1944 to a high of 9 mil- 
lion tons in 1956. The 1960 figure, mainly 
as a result of the recession, fell slightly to 
8.2 million tons. Consumption in this in- 
dustry can be expected to stay around this 
level or to rise slightly, depending on the 
level of cement output. 

The consumption of coal in the coke and 
steel industry is of course primarily de- 
pendent on the level of steel production. In 
the postwar period, coal consumption by 
this industry has fluctuated cyclically with 
the level of steel production, ranging from 
a low of 83.8 million tons in 1958 to a high 
of 121.6 million tons in 1953. Consumption 
of coal by the coke and steel industry can 
be expected to remain in the 100-million-ton 
range for the next several years. 

Coal consumption by the electric utility 
industry has been the coal industry’s 
strongest growth market, and the growth 
in consumption from slightly over 49 mil- 
lion tons in 1940 to almost 174 million tons 
in 1960 has approximately offset the loss of 
the railroad market. Growth in the electric 
utility industry consumption of bituminous 
coal can be expected to continue to be the 
major long-term growth impetus for the 
coal industry. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN COAL MINE TECHNOLOGY 


During the postwar period, when the 
consumption of bituminous coal was falling 
so very rapidly, productivity in the coal 
mining industry made dramatic advances. 
From 1947 to 1960 output per man per day 
more than doubled from 6.42 tons to 13.1 
tons. This rapid improvement in coal mine 
productivity has been made possible by very 
large capital expenditures for modern ma- 
chinery and equipment such as continuous 
mining machines, large mechanical strip- 
ping shovels, automatic loading machinery, 
shuttle conveyors, and numerous other types 
of automatic equipment in every phase of 
the coal mining operation. 

The productivity gains resulting from the 
introduction of modern mining machinery 
have made possible the maintenance of a 
virtually stable mine price of coal in the 
postwar period in the face of the doubling 
of hourly wages for the miners and the 
general price inflation experienced in the 
United States during this period. The abil- 
ity of the coal mining industry to achieve 
this remarkable gain in productivity (espe- 
cially remarkable when compared with aver- 
age productivity in England of only about 
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one-tenth the 13.1 tons per man per day 
in the United States), and thus price sta. 
bility, has prevented an even more dis. 
astrous deterioration in coal’s competitive 
position than has in fact occurred. It is 
also worth noting that in the process of im. 
proving productivity the modern coal miner 
has been converted from a pick-and-shove] 
laborer to a highly skilled machine operator, 
This is a _ significant indication of his 
adaptability through training for other 
skilled occupations. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BITUMINOUS COAL 
INDUSTRY 


The adverse effects on employment in the 
coal mining industry thus stem from two 
sources: (1) the sharp decline in production 
and (2) the rapid increase in productivity 
through mechanization. Both trends rein- 
forced each other in exerting a severe down- 
ward pressure on coal mine employment, 
causing a decline from 419,200 in 1947 to 
160,200 in 1960. There is every reason to 
hope and expect that the trend of mechani- 
zation and rising productivity in the coal 
industry will continue at the rates experi- 
enced thus far in the postwar period and 
will continue to contribute to improving 
coal’s competitive market position. How- 
ever, under such circumstances it will be 
necessary that coal production increase sub- 
stantially simply to prevent any further 
declines in employment in the industry, and 
very rapid increases in coal production will 
be required to provide even moderate in- 
creases in the levels of employment. 


POSSIBLE STEPS FOR IMMEDIATE HELP TO COAL 


Aid to the coal industry breaks down 
into those things which can be done to pro- 
vide immediate help and those steps which 
will provide assistance over the long term. 
Immediate help is urgently needed, and 
those steps which would have a beneficial 
impact in the shortest possible time are 
particularly important. Although the long- 
term outlook for the coal industry is opti- 
mistic, the industry must be able to survive 
the immediate future of the next 4 or 5 
years if it is to realize its bright long-term 
prospects and be in a position to make the 
vitally important contribution to the Nation’s 
growing energy requirements expected of it. 

1. Of most immediate help would be an 
increase of 15 to 30 million tons in the de- 
mand for coal. Hence, of most immediate 
help would be a strict administration of the 
residual oil import program to reduce or at 
least prevent further inroads by residual oil 
imports into coal’s markets on the east 
coast. Such imports now are the equivalent 
of about 30 million tons of coal, of which 
approximately 10 million tons equivalent 
are now consumed in facilities capable of 
switching from oil to coal instantaneously 
with changes in market conditions. Resid- 
ual oil is almost a waste product remaining 
after higher value products are removed in 
the oil refining process. It can be priced, 
therefore, at whatever level is necessary to 
sell the available supply. Under such cir- 
cumstances the imposition of import quotas 
is necessary to improve coal’s competitive 
opportunities in these markets and to pre- 
vent further losses in these markets to re- 
sidual oil. Perhaps even more significant 
than the effects on present competitive mar- 
kets, the strict administration of the resid- 
ual oil import quota system would serve as 
a clear signal to consumers that they could 
not without risk plan new facilities based on 
residual oil use and further increase this 
country’s dependence on foreign sources of 
energy. 

2. A second step to expand the production 
and consumption of coal would be for the 
Federal Power Commission to use its regu- 
latory power to minimize the offpeak sale 
of natural gas at prices below average cost 
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to compete with coal. Steps should be taken 
to encourage the more rapid development 
of natural-gas storage facilities close to ma- 
jor gas market areas, which would itself 
discourage Offpeak sales at excessively low 
prices. The FPC could also continue to uti- 
lize its powers, recently confirmed by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Consolidated 
Edison Co., to discourage the use of natural 
gas for electric utility generation wherever 
coal is an available economic alternative. 
Such a program would have merit apart from 
aid to coal in that it would preserve the 
relatively scarce supply of natural gas for 
its higher value uses. 

3. While the coal industry over the last 
15 years has done an excellent job of hold- 
ing down the mine price of coal, the deliv- 
ered cost of coal has continued to rise. Since 
it is necessary for coal to compete with al- 
ternative fuels on a delivered cost basis, and 
since railroad freight represents as much as 
40 to 50 percent of the delivered cost of coal, 
a significant contribution could be made to 
the competitive position of coal if the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission were to per- 
mit more competitive ratemaking practices 

railroads for coal transportation such as 
special trainload rates. On the average, rail- 
road revenue in 1947 represented 58.9 per- 
cent of the mine price of a ton of coal; by 
1958 this had risen to 68.9 percent so that 
despite the stability in the mine price of 
coal in this period, the average price of coal 
delivered by rail rose by 24 percent. It is 
clear that transportation costs are an impor- 
tant component of the delivered cost of 
coal. Therefore, improvements in the trans- 
portation facilities available to move coal 
to market would greatly enhance coal’s com- 
petitive opportunities. 

A program to canalize and improve the 
navigability of the river systems throughout 
the coal mining regions would contribute 
markedly to expanding coal’s market oppor- 
tunities and would in addition make a ma- 
jor contribution to the economic and in- 
dustrial development of these depressed 
areas. The time required to plan and carry 
through the construction of such a program 
is lengthy and cannot have an immediate 
impact except that construction, once un- 
dertaken, would offer immediate employ- 
ment opportunities. 

4. More consideration than has been given 
in the past should be given to the use of 
coal or electric space heating, cooking, and 
water heating in new Federal Government 
installations, public housing projects, and 
the like wherever they can be justified on a 
broad economic basis. Electric heating rep- 
resents an important means for expanding 
coal’s markets, and the sale of coal by wire 
represents a significant and potentially ex- 
Panding contribution toward improving 
coal’s competitive position. 

5. The Federal Government should explore 
the possibility of providing coal to those for- 
eign nations, both allies and other non- 
Communist nations, whose industrial growth 
may be threatened by an inadequacy in the 
domestic supply of energy. The coal to meet 
this need could be supplied at subsidized 
prices under a program similar to the sur- 
Plus disposal program for agricultural com- 
modities. 

Only a few short years ago in a great 
many nations of the non-Communist world, 
fear was expressed that a deficiency in the 
supply of energy resources would inhibit 
industrial growth. At that time many mis- 
directed, almost panicky, programs were 
undertaken for the development of nuclear 
electric energy generation which have since 
been abandoned or cut back sharply as the 
realization has grown that a shortage of fos- 
Sil fuels is not an immediate threat. Never- 
theless, there are still many countries with- 
out endemic supplies of energy in which the 
Persistence of the concern for the future ade- 
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quacy of fossil fuel supplies represents a 
significant influence on national policy. 
This is likely to be especially true in those 
less-developed countries which, as the drive 
for industrialization gains momentum, can 
expect to experience sharp increases in 
their energy requirements. The assurance 
of a supply of coal for the next decade, pos- 
sibly the next several decades, could con- 
tribute importantly to the more confident 
planning of economic growth in these 
countries. 

In the more highly industrialized coun- 
tries such assurance would help materially 
in making possible a smoother, more 
economical, and less disruptive integration 
of nuclear power into their economies and a 
more rational transition over the next 
several decades from primary dependence on 
fossil fuels to a nuclear-fueled economy. 
Such a program would relieve some of the 
pressure that has compelled the considera- 
tion in some countries of expanding trade 
with the Soviet Union and its satellites to 
obtain needed energy supplies. 

In short, then, the following five steps 
are suggested to provide immediate assist- 
ance to the bituminous coal industry: 

1. Strict administration of the residual 
oil import program. 

2. Use by the Federal Power Commission 
of its regulatory powers to minimize the off- 
peak sale of gas at below-average cost and 
to discourage the use of natural gas for 
electric utility generation where coal is an 
available economic alternative. 

3. Encouragement by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of more competitive rate- 
making practices by railroads hauling coal 
to make possible the reduction of the de- 
livered price of coal. 

4. Giving more consideration to the use 
of coal or electric space heating, cooking, and 
water heating in new Federal Government 
installations wherever they can be justified 
on a broad economic basis. 

5. Exploration by the Federal Government 
of the possibilities of supplying coal to for- 
eign nations, both allies and other non-Com- 
munist nations, which may be facing the 
threat of inadequate domestic supplies of 
energy. Such supplies of coal should be pro- 
vided at subsidized prices under a program 
similar to that for the disposal of surplus 
agricultural commodities. 


POSSIBLE STEPS FOR LONG-TERM HELP TO COAL 


For the long term, there are several steps 
which can be taken and a number of areas 
which could be fruitfully investigated. 

Since the expanding use of electric energy 
appears to be the major opportunity for ex- 
pansion of coal’s markets, steps should be 
taken to encourage greater use of electric 
energy wherever possible. This is vitally 
linked to the long-term transition in the 
United States to an increasingly important 
role for nuclear energy. Nuclear power will 
contribute to the Nation’s energy supply 
principally in the form of electric energy. 
Therefore, it is only where the economy will 
be geared to utilize electric energy in place 
of other energy forms that nuclear power 
will be able to pick up the burden of our in- 
creasing energy needs. For the transition 
period of the next several decades, as re- 
search and development and then actual 
plant construction on a large scale make 
possible the assumption by nuclear fuel of a 
growing share of the national energy re- 
quirements, the conversion to electric energy 
utilization of a growing share of the total 
energy use can be promoted and accelerated 
on the basis of highly efficient coal-fired elec- 
tric generation. Steps in this direction will 
make easier the introduction of nuclear 
power as a major component of the energy 
supply. 

1. One such very important sector of the 
economy suitable for electrification that is 
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capable of making a major contribution to 
an expansion of coal’s market, and which at 
the same time would represent a significant 
contribution to the entire economy, is the 
railroad industry. Many railroads are facing 
severe difficulties in many parts of the coun- 
try, and it is possible that some rationaliza- 
tion of our railroad system will bécome nec- 
essary and will be undertaken. In this 
process, attention should be given to the 
possibilities and opportunities through tax 
and other incentives to encourage and pro- 
mote railroad electrification. A significant 
start can be made on commuter railroads to 
provide high-speed transportation in urban 
areas. Such a program could be integrated 
into the urban renewal program. 

2. The Department of the Interior oper- 
ated a coal hydrogenation research program 
between 1944 and 1955. This effort was 
abandoned and since then only a very mod- 
est program has been maintained. There 
has been some work in the coal industry in 
recent years on various processes to produce 
both liquid fuels and chemicals, and also 
processes to produce chemicals in combina- 
tion with char that would be usable for 
electric power generation. The further de- 
velopment of such processes should be en- 
couraged; a possible approach would be for 
the Federal Government to guarantee a 
market for the relatively small amount of 
liquid fuels that would be produced by a 
limited number of such plants. A similar 
program has successfully encouraged the 
exploration for and development of uranium 
mines. This could provide the necessary 
support for the construction of these plarts 
by firms in the coal industry and the tech- 
nical development of the processes. Tax and 
other incentives for the construction of char 
plants should also be considered. The elec- 
tric utility industry would provide a ready 
market for the char that would be made 
available from such plants. 

3. Of very great importance is the need 
to develop a national fuels policy based on 
a full and careful study of the Nation’s 
energy resources base, the long-term expan- 
sion of the demands to be placed on these 
resources, and of the present energy re- 
sources policies that may be in conflict with 
the best long-term interest of the country 
in assuring the availability of an adequate 
and economical supply of energy for the 
next 4 decades. From such a careful study, 
guidelines for a national fuels policy should 
emerge that would serve to resolve contra- 
dictory and conflicting regulatory, legislative, 
and administrative policies with respect to 
our energy resources. 

Such a fuels policy would assure the eco- 
nomic strength of all of the Nation’s fuel 
resources, including coal, and would assure 
the continued abundance of energy with 
which this country so fortunately abounds. 


THE DEPRESSED AREA PROBLEM 


Although aid to the coal industry would 
alleviate the severe depression in coal min- 
ing areas, it would not eliminate the de- 
pressed area problem. Additional aid would 
still be necessary in these areas. 

Even though the structural unemploy- 
ment with which these depressed areas are 
beset stems from other than cyclical causes, 
recovery of the economy to full employment 
levels would represent a major step toward 
the alleviation of their difficulties. Indeed, 
the maintenance of a rate of economic 
growth adequate to sustain full employment 
is a prerequisite for the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the depressed area problem. All 
suggested solutions, such as the location of 
new industry in depressed areas and the 
outmigration of labor from the depressed 
areas, are dependent on the maintenance of 
a low rate of unemployment in the country 
as a whole if the opportunities are to be 
available for the successful implementation 
of these solutions, 
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Short-term aid, such as the surplus food 
program, relief payments, and extended un- 
employment insurance, provides only tem- 
porary relief from distress. The basic 
solutions must be undertaken on a long- 
term basis. Among the more promising 
solutions, the following are suggested: 

1. In many of the coal mining areas the 
inadequacy of social facilities is a major 
deterrent to industrial expansion. Trans- 
portation facilities in all too many commu- 
nities, particularly in such mountainous 
areas as West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky, do not provide adequate access for 
people and materials. A highway program 
which would provide access to these com- 
munities would contribute significantly to 
the opportunities for industrial development. 

In this regard what was said earlier con- 
cerning the navigability of waterways in the 
region merits repetition. Canalization and 
improved navigability of the water systems 
in these regions could be a major step to- 
ward their revitalization. 

2. These communities are also beset by 
the inadequate water and sewerage facilities, 
inadequate recreational facilities, deficient 
educational plant, deteriorated housing and 
shopping areas, and inadequate or nonexist- 
ent zoning regulations for the preservation 
of desirable industrial sites and attractive 
residential areas. A program of loans and 
grants to remove these obstacles to area 
development, in addition to their important 
contribution to the long-term solution of 
the problem, would also have an immediate 
impact on employment that would help 
significantly to relieve the present distressed 
conditions. 

3. These deficiencies in community facili- 
ties must be remedied for the most part at 
the local level, but Federal financial assist- 
ance and community planning assistance 
can be extremely helpful. In many cases 
the long period of depression has created an 
atmosphere of lassitude and despair on the 
part of the local inhabitants which, com- 
bined with the extensive out-migration of 
people who otherwise might have furnished 
local leadership, necessitates outside stimu- 
lation to mobilize the resources of the com- 
munity. 

The depressed area bill passed by the Con- 
gress on April 26 is an important step in 
that direction. Although it has been criti- 
cized on the grounds that the amount of 
money involved is inadequate to do the 
job, its contribution lies not so much in the 
total sum of money, but in the availability 
of a relatively small amount to serve as seed 
money to mobilize, encourage, and stimulate 
local participation and to develop pilot cases 
to serve as examples to others. Expansion 
of the program in the future should be con- 
sidered, if necessary, however. 

4. An expansion of vocational training 
programs in depressed areas is urgently 
needed. Such a program should include the 
construction of vocational training facilities. 
Those unemployed who undertake vocational 
training should receive unemployment bene- 
fits, and where unemployment benefits have 
been exhausted those enrolled in vocational 
training programs should receive supple- 
mentary living allowances. As part of the 
vocational training program, a program of 
vocational guidance should be established 
which could guide those enrolled in the pro- 
gram in the choice of skills that would offer 
the greatest opportunity for employment. 

This would not only increase the oppor- 
tunities for employment after completion 
of the program but would result in supply- 
ing the country with people trained in skills 
that are in greatest need for the foreseeable 
future. 

5. In conjunction with the vocational 
training effort, a reorganization of the Fed- 
eral Employment Service should be under- 
taken. The Federal Employment Service as 
presently organized is utilized, for the most 
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part, as an agency for the distribution of 
unemployment benefits. It should be re- 
constituted to supply information on job 
opportunities not only in the local area but 
regionwide and even nationwide, and steps 
should be taken to encourage potential em- 
ployers and skilled workers to utilize, to a 
much greater extent than at the present 
time, the Federal Employment Service. 

6. At the same time that efforts to im- 
prove local economic conditions are taking 
place it may also be necessary to encourage 
some out-migration. It is often difficult to 
induce people to change their place of resi- 
dence because of a multitude of social and 
psychological reasons. The inability to fi- 
nance such relocation compounds the diffi- 
culty. In many cases when the family wage 
earner does relocate, it is frequently im- 
possible because of limited financial means 
for the family to move with him. The re- 
sult is a breakup of the family and undesir- 
able social consequences. A program should 
be undertaken to provide financial assist- 
ance to make possible family relocation for 
those finding employment opportunities 
outside the depressed areas. 

7. In conjunction with the vocational 
training program, it should be made possible 
for employers who add to their employment, 
either by expanding existing plants or by 
building new plants, to train new employees 
on the job. These employees should be per- 
mitted to qualify for payments under the 
vocational training programs, which to- 
gether with minimal payments by the em- 
ployer during the specified training period 
would provide adequate living allowance. 
Such a program should be safeguarded from 
abuse by the requirement that a specified 
percentage of those trained under such a 
program be retained by the employer for a 
minimum length of time. 

8. In some depressed areas, topography is 
unfavorable for industrial sites. A program 
to develop such sites should be undertaken. 
There are numerous locations along rivers 
where the construction of dikes to protect 
land from maximum flood levels would make 
available at relatively low cost highly de- 
sirable industrial sites. In some areas, such 
as West Virginia, flat land is not available 
in sufficient quantity. In such cases the 
possibility for flattening land to provide in- 
dustrial sites, such as was done in the con- 
struction of the Charleston, W. Va., airport, 
should be considered. It is worth noting in 
this regard that the Netherlands have been 
reclaiming land from the North Sea for ag- 
ricultural purposes for something over $1,500 
per acre. In many parts of West Virginia, 
Virginia, and eastern Kentucky, industrial 
sites could be developed at such a level of 
cost, or perhaps slightly higher. Sites de- 
veloped by these means could then be sold 
or leased at prices comparable to the value 
of similar industrial sites, with the Federal 
Government absorbing the cost of the dif- 
ference between that price and the actual 
cost of the land development. 

9. Greater effort should be made to exploit 
the natural advantages of the depressed areas 
for other than industrial purposes. Some 
areas, because of their mountains, forests, 
and lakes, may be particularly suitable for 
year-round vacation resorts, the establish- 
ment of national forests, and other measures 
to encourage tourism and the accompanying 
service industries. These opportunities have 
not been fully exploited, and the Federal 
Government together with local develop- 
ment agencies should give further consider- 
ation to the opportunities that may be 
present in these areas. 

In summary, the following nine steps are 
recommended as promising significantly 
fruitful results in starting the depressed coal 
mining areas on the road to economic health: 

1. Improvement of transportation facili- 
ties by highway and waterway improvements. 
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2. Improvement of community facilities 
through a program of loans and grants, 

3. Assistance by the Federal Government 
in local development planning. 

4. Expansion of vocational training pro. 
grams. 

5. Reorganization of Federal Employment 
Service to provide improved informationa] 
services regarding employment opportunities 
on a regionwide and nationwide basis. 

6. Financial assistance for out-migration 
of families or those finding employment out- 
side depressed areas. 

7. Permitting those taking on-the-job 
training to qualify for benefits under voca. 
tional training programs. 

8. Development of industrial sites by dik- 
ing rivers to protect against maximum flood 
levels and by leveling hilly land. 

9. Exploitation of natural advantages for 
development of parks, national forests, and 
other tourist facilities, with accompanying 
service industries. 


OVERALL REMARKS ON THE NATURE OF THE 
PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC DISTRESS IN THE 
BITUMINOUS COAL INDUSTRY AND THE PER- 
SISTENT DEPRESSED ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINING REGIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


The problems discussed in this memoran- 
dum are not new; they all have been a long 
time in developing. The coal problem in par- 
ticular is highly complex. Not all of the 
picture is black, by any means—far from it. 
Indeed, the fact that we are today the most 
advanced technologic-economic society in 
the world is due in no small measure to the 
contribution, sometimes so preponderating 
as to render the other contributions almost 
negligible, that coal has made in the last 
century to the vast energy demands and 
needs of the country. Coal is in distress 
right now, but one of the most optimistic 
and encouraging items about coal is the 
great future that is ahead of it. If this were 
not so, there might be some basis for at 
least considering writing coal off as one of 
the social-economic, important phenomena 
or tools that has had its usefulness, which 
has now gone and which has to be aban- 
doned in the inevitable march of progress 
toward perhaps other, and better, forms of 
energy. 

But the case is just the reverse. The coun- 
try has an acute need for coal in its future, 
and coal has a great future. Therefore, what 
we need is to make certain that coal so lives 
in the present that it can have this great 
future and that the country can have the 
benefit of coal in its future. 

From this it follows quite naturally that 
the recommended steps toward the improve- 
ment of the position of coal are basically 
short-term steps—steps for the present—and 
it is believed they are all practical. 

But there are long-term steps that need 
to be taken, and they, too, it is believed, are 
entirely pragmatic. But, basically, coal in 
the long term will be able to take care of 
itself. 

The depressed areas also represent a prob- 
lem that has been long in developing, 
although many of these areas did not clearly 
show what was happening to them only 4 
short time ago. But even if we were not 
now in one of the low troughs of cyclic unem- 
ployment, many of these areas would have 
begun to show the bad cumulative effects of 
the loss of coal markets, the even greater 
loss of employment, and the failure over 4 
period of many decades, in some cases going 
back a century, of the communities to plan 
for a future not entirely based on coal. With 
the resumption of an upswing in our econ- 
omy, many of these communities will begin 
to look better, but they will not look enough 
better, because the basic conditions for 4 
bright and stable and expanding future 
economy in their midst are not right. There- 
fore, quite naturally, many of the steps rec- 
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ommended are in the nature of basic steps, 
and at least one of the steps that is recom- 
mended, the encouragement of out- 
tion, is a step that helps solve the 
human problem but does not solve the area 
problem. Converting a depressed area into 
an uninhabited or ghost area is not a good 
way of solving the depressed area problem. 

The steps recommended to help solve the 
depressed area situation independently of 
the coal problem, it is believed, as stated 
above, are pragmatic, but it does not mean 
they are final. We need, however, to make 
a quick and immediate start. In that start, 
some things will get done that are good. 
some of them may even be mistakes, but 
all of them will improve the morale of the 

le in the areas. The power of the hu- 
man spirit, when inspired by such pragmatic 
steps as those recommended in this mem- 
orandum, is incalculable. Once a turnabout 
is started, the program can be revised and 
reoriented in the light of experience. 

On the whole, the programs discussed and 
recommended above represent a wide-rang- 
ing, varied attack on the depressed condi- 
tions in the coal mining regions. They are 
not uniformly applicable in every case and 
will have to be applied with a high degree 
of discrimination in each of the areas in- 
volved. Nevertheless, the proper time to 
start such a program is long past. The longer 
these difficulties are further neglected and 
the more serious these problems become, the 
deeper will become the despair of the local 
populations and the more difficult will it 
become to effect a remedy. But with deter- 
mination and with action now, the begin- 
nings of a solution can be effected now, and 
amore comprehensive solution can certainly 
be developed with time. 





TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND TAX 
COURT APPROPRIATIONS, 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
— of Calendar No. 261, H.R. 
5954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5954) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the Tax Court of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H.R. 5954), which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Appropriations has au- 
thorized me to present a statement in 
regard to the pending bill. I therefore, 
wish to present to the Senate, and for 
the permanent record, a brief summary 
of what is in the bill. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Treasury and Post Office Depart- 
ments have the responsibility of admin- 
istering a total of nearly $13.9 billion of 
budgeted items. 

More than $8.6 billion of these items, 
however, are fixed and permanent in- 
definite appropriations which are not 
carried in the bill. The 1962 estimates 
of the Treasury Department in this cate- 
gory are for appropriations of $8.6 bil- 
lion. Of this total, $8.5 billion is for 
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interest un the public debt, a decrease 
of $400 million from the 1961 estimate. 

Trust funds also are not carried in this 
bill. The 1962 estimate in this cate- 
gory is for $16.5 million. The Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund, Federal disability insurance trust 
fund, and unemployment trust fund 
previously carried in the report accom- 
panying this bill, were not included in 
the House report this year. 

Details of the items comprising the 
Treasury Department’s estimates for the 
general and special funds and the trust 
funds may be found in the tables in- 
cluded in the report accompanying this 
bill. 

The bill which is recommended to the 
Senate provides total appropriations of 
$5,327,631,000. This amount is an in- 
crease of $45,766,000 over the House 
allowance, $189,881,000 over the 1961 
allowance, and $44,170,000 under the 
estimates for 1962. 

Increases over the House figure were 
approved by the committee on the basis 
of what it regarded as convincing testi- 
mony that to allow less amounts either 
would be false economy, because loss of 
essential services would outweigh the 
value of the attempted savings, or would 
seriously impair the capabilities of the 
agencies to perform their missions effec- 
tively and economically. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Appropriations totaling $938,981,000 
are recommended in the accompanying 
bill for the regular annual requirements 
of the Treasury Department for fiscal 
year 1962. This is a decrease of $6.95 
million in the estimates and an increase 
of $27,366,000 over the House allowance. 
The amount recommended is $71.5 mil- 
lion more than the 1961 allowance. 

A large part of the increase mentioned 
was applied to the Internal Revenue 
Service. The committee recommended 
an appropriation of $456,800,000, the re- 
vised budget estimate, for salaries and 
expenses. This amount is $16.8 million 
over the House allowance. As is stated 
in the report, the committee was con- 
vinced by the testimony that the 1962 
program, if carried out with the amount 
allowed, would result in an increased en- 
forcement program and a substantial in- 
crease in the collection of additional 
revenue. It is estimated that the total 
revenue loss from the failure to report 
some $24.4 billion income on tax returns 
was at least $4 billion. The Secretary 
assured the committee that personnel 
for the 4,575 additional positions re- 
quested could be wisely recruited, prop- 
erly trained, and usefully absorbed 
within the year, and these additional 
employees will be recruited from and as- 
signed to the more than 900 field offices 
throughout the country. 

For the Office of the Secretary, the 
committee recommends $4,233,000, an in- 
crease of $657,000 over 1961, and an in- 
crease of $233,000 over the House. In 
view of the testimony presented, the 
committee feels that 60 additional posi- 
tions should be provided if the Secre- 
tary is to fully discharge the responsi- 
bilities of his office. 

For the Division of Disbursement, 
Bureau of Accounts, the committee 
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recommends $25,800,000, an increase of 
$1,734,000 over 1961, $400,000 under the 
estimate and $200,000 over the House. 
This Division is responsible for disburs- 
ing funds of all executive departments 
and agencies except Defense, the postal 
service, and certain Government cor- 
porations, and the sum provided over the 
House should strengthen the category 
“Personal services and employee bene- 
fits” for regular work of the Division. 

For the Bureau of Customs, the com- 
mittee recommends $62,650,000, the 
House allowance, and a decrease of 
$750,000 in the estimate, but $2,835,000 
over 1961. In its recommendation, the 
committee has allowed funds for 141 ad- 
ditional man-years of employment over 
1961 to support expanded enforcement 
and administrative workload, and has 
provided funds for the annualization of 
22 positions authorized in fiscal 1961. 

For the Secret Service, salaries and 
expenses, the committee has allowed 
$4.8 million, an increase of $303,000 over 
1961. This is $100,000 under the esti- 
mate and $100,000 over the House. The 
allowance provides for an increase of 38 
positions over 1961, which should 
strengthen the capability to curb the 
increase in counterfeiting and reduce the 
growing backlog of check and bond for- 
gery investigations. 

In connection with that increase, the 
committee was quite cool to a news- 
paper report that the Treasury Depart- 
ment was considering issuing new money 
of varied hues. The committee thought 
that such a program would increase 
counterfeiting. We were proposing to 
add new manpower to cope with the 
counterfeiting problem rather than de- 
creasing personnel. With all due defer- 
ence to the lovely Treasurer of the 
United States, who perhaps envisioned 
the beauties of pastel money, the com- 
mittee felt that those who could not 
read enough to know the difference be- 
tween a $1 bill and a $10 bill would not 
be too much protected if one were 
printed green and the other bright red, 
to say nothing of the expense of destroy- 
ing all the present currency, making new 
plates, and new printing machines—a 
very sizable expense. 

For the Bureau of the Mint, the 
committee recommends $6,350,000, the 
budget estimate. This amount is an 
increase of $350,000 over the House bill. 
For the past few years the mint has 
been operating with little; if any, re- 
serve stocks and has not been able to 
satisfy the heavy demand for domestic 
coins during the period from. July 
through December each year. With 
funds provided, the mint is expected to 
produce 3,350 million coins on a multiple- 
shift basis, without extensive overtime 
operations. h 

For operating expenses of the Coast 
Guard, the committee allowed $212 mil- 
lion. This is an increase of $7 million 
over 1961 and $4 million over the House, 
but a $500,000 reduction under the esti- 
mate. 

The committee’s recommendation 
should provide for most of the program 
increases proposed in the estimates. 
These estimates include operation of 
additional loran stations; the extension 
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of aids to navigation system on Federal 
waterways; an increased maintenance, 
repair, and replacement program; and 
extension of search and rescue and boat- 
ing safety capabilities to meet the most 
urgent needs of the public. 

The committee feels that any further 
reductions in this appropriation will 
seriously impair the Coast Guard’s 
capabilities to perform its mission effec- 
tively and economically. 

For “Acquisition, construction, and 
improvements” of the Coast Guard, the 
committee recommends $44,333,000, a re- 
duction of $5 million in the revised esti- 
mate, but $14.3 million over 1961. This 
is $5.3 million over the House bill. 

The Coast Guard is now operating 
many overage vessels and shore facilities 
which are unsafe, costly, obsolete, or ill 
suited to modern operations. These 
conditions manifest themselves today in 
vessels which are either unseaworthy or 
barely adequate to perform expanded 
and more complex missions; and in 
shore plants many of whose operating 
facilities were constructed prior to 1900 
or built as World War I and II tem- 
porary facilities. 

The committee’s recommendation 
should provide for what it feels is a 
moderate replacement and capital im- 

provement program. 

For “Retired pay,” the committee rec- 
ommends $31,350,000, the budget esti- 
mate, an increase of $1.3 million over 
1961, and $350,000 over the House. 

The amount recommended over the 
House will support the planned numbers 
of retirement and will preclude post- 
ponement of retirements to which mili- 
tary members are eligible as set forth 
by law. 

Other Treasury items included in the 
bill and for which there were no appeals 
for restoration made, appear on pages 
16 and 17 of the report before the 
Senate. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The committee recommends for the 
Post Office Department, for 1962, appro- 
priations totaling $4,386,900,000. This 
is an increase of $118,261,000 over 1961; 
$18.4 million over the House allowance; 
and a decrease of $37.2 million under 
the estimate, which incidentally, is the 
largest ever submitted to the Congress 
for the Post Office Department. 


PAYMENT FOR PUBLIC SERVICES 


The committee recommends $62.7, 
the budget estimate, for “Payment for 
public services.” The House disallowed 
this amount. The Postal Policy Act of 
1958 authorizes the appropriation of such 
amount as Congress may deem to be at- 
tributable to the performance of public 
services based upon estimates submitted 
to the Congress. The estimates sub- 
mitted are limited to two items of public 
services: First, the revenue loss from 
rate concessions on free and preferred 
rate mail, and second, the excess rates 
paid to foreign air carriers. This is 
merely a bookkeeping device by which 
the Congress will establish each year 
that portion of the Department’s net:cost 
to be borne by the general taxpayer and 
does not increase or decrease the obliga- 
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tional or expenditure authority of the 
Department. 
POSTAL DEFICIT 


The estimated postal deficit for 1962 
is $894 million and is reduced to $831 
million after deducting the $62.7 million 
to be charged to “Public services.” ‘The 
Department’s rate bill now pending be- 
fore Congress is based on the assump- 
tion of a $62.7 million appropriation for 
this item and it is well to point out that 
unless Congress provides for the postal 
rate increases recommended by the 
President this bill will involve a deficit 
of $794 million. 

The committee recommends $82 mil- 
lion for the “Administration, regional 
operation, and research” item. This is 
the same as the House recommendation; 
$4,080,000 over 1961 and $6.8 million un- 
der the estimate. The committee be- 
lieves that the sum allowed in the 
pending bill will provide for an adequate 
program, considering the many improve- 
ments in management and efficiency 
which have been brought about and 
which should result in a substantial re- 
duction in regional office operating ex- 
penses. The amount recommended pro- 
vides for an increase of 33 additional 
average positions in the inspection serv- 
ice over 1961. 

For “Operations,” the committee rec- 
ommends $3,443 million, an increase of 
$88.4 million over 1961; a decrease of 
$9 million in the estimate and $9 million 
under the House allowance. The De- 
partment estimate was based on a 3.8 
percent increase and the committee’s 
recommendation is based on a 3.35 per- 
cent increase in mail volume. The 
amount recommended provides for an 
increase of approximately 10,962 addi- 
tional man-years of employment over 
fiscal 1961. 

The committee has deleted language 
included in the House bill relating to ex- 
penses of delivery to postal patrons of 
mail matter under congressional frank, 
as now authorized by law. By admin- 
istrative action the Postmaster General 
now has the legal authority to issue reg- 
ulations that would permit the use of the 
so-called simplified address for mail at 
all points including city delivery carrier 
offices. This committee does not consider 
that this language changes the basic 
law in any manner and does not in itself 
require the Department to make any 
changes in its present rules and regula- 
tions with respect to the use of the so- 
called simplified address for any mail, 
including that for Members of Congress. 

For transportation, the committee 
recommends $591,800,000, a decrease of 
$1.8 million under the estimate; $1.8 mil- 
lion over the House and $24.2 million 
over 1961. The amount recommended 
is based on volume of mail and is in con- 
sonance with the amount recommended 
for operations. 

For “Facilities” the committee recom- 
mends $160.1 million, a decrease of $7.6 
million in the estimates and $7.6 million 
over the House. This appropriation pro- 
vides funds for building occupancy; fuel 
and utilities; supplies and services and 
for facilities field personnel. The rent 
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program for 1951 was $19.9 million; for 
1961 it is estimated to be $62.5 million; 
and the 1962 estimate submitted was 
$79.1 million. The estimate for rents for 
fiscal year 1963 is tentatively projected 
at $100 million. 

I wish to emphasize these figures, be- 
cause they show what inflation has done 
to us in the course of the operation of 
the Government, and what, in my opin- 
ion, it will do even more in the future. 
Ten years ago we paid $19.9 million in 
postal rents. During the coming fisca] 
year we will pay $79 million. The fol- 
lowing year we expect to pay $100 mil- 
lion. The committee feels that the 
amount allowed will provide for a mod- 
erate and adequate building occupancy 
program for fiscal 1962. 

For “Plant and equipment” the com- 
mittee recommends $110 million, the 
House allowance, and a decrease of $12 
million under the estimate. The amount 
recommended provides the budget esti- 
mate for the vehicle program and the 
amount requested for equipment for 
standard improvement program. Ap- 
proximately $85.5 million is allowed for 
the modernization program. 

In both the “Administration” and 
“Plant and equipment” items the com- 
mittee has included language requested 
by the Department but deleted by the 
House. This language permits the con- 
tinuance of research and development 
work on several specific contracts started 
in prior years out of available current 
year funds with certain dollar limita- 
tions. 

For the Tax Court, the committee rec- 
ommends, $1,750,000, a decrease of 
$20,000 in the budget estimate. The 
amount recommended is the same as 
the House allowance and $120,000 over 
the 1961 appropriation. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the sub- 
committee, I wish warmly to commend 
the other members of the subcommittee 
and the members of the staff for help- 
ing to prepare a bill which we can favor- 
ably recommend to the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the body of the RrEcorp a 
one-page general statement in regard 
to the items in the bill as reported by 
the committee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The bill as recommended by the Senate 
committee contains a total of $5,327,631,000. 
This is an increase of $45,766,000 over the 
amount of $5,281,865,000 recommended by 
the House and a decrease of $44,170,000 un- 
der the budget estimate for 1962 of 
$5,371,801,000. 

For the Treasury Department, the bill 
recommends appropriations of $938,981,000. 
This is an increase of $27,366,000 over the 
amount of $911,615,000 recommended by the 
House and a decrease of $6,950,000 under the 
budget estimates for 1962 of $945,931,000. 

For the Post Office Department, the bill 
recommends an appropriation of $4,386,900,- 
000, which is an increase of $18,400,000 over 
the amount of $4,368,500,000 recommended 
by the House and a decrease of $37,200,000 
under the budget estimate for 1962 of 
$4,424,100,000. 
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For the Tax Court of the United States, 
the bill recommends an appropriation of 
$1,750,000. This is a decrease of $20,000 un- 
der the budget estimate of $1,770,000 for 
1962 and the same as the amount recom- 
mended by the House. 

Permanent indefinite appropriations are 
not carried in the bill. The 1962 estimates 
of the Treasury Department in this category 
are $8,622,182,000. This is a decrease of 
$419,747,000 from the 1961 estimates of 
$9,041,879,000. Of this total, $8,500,000,000 
is for interest on the public debt, a decrease 
of $400 million from the 1961 estimate of 
$8,900,000,000. 

Trust funds, also, are not carried in this 
pill. The 1962 estimate of the Treasury De- 
partment in this category is $16,551,000. 
This is an increase of $1,780,000 over the 
1961 appropriation estimate of $14,771,000. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendments be considered and 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill thus 
amended be regarded for purposes of 
amendment as original text, provided 
that no point of order shall be considered 
to have been waived by reason of agree- 
ment to this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

The amendments agreed to are as fol- 
lows: 


Under the heading “Title I—Treasury De- 
partment—Office of the Secretary—Salaries 
and Expenses’’, on page 2, line 9, to strike out 
“$4,000,000” and insert ‘$4,233,000’’. 

Under the subhead “Salaries and Expenses, 
Division of Disbursement”, on page 2, line 
16, to strike out ‘$25,600,000" and insert 
“$25,800,000”. 

Under the subhead “Internal Revenue 
Service—Salaries and Expenses’, on page 3, 
line 24, after the word “employment’’, to 
strike out ‘$440,000,000” and insert “$456,- 

Under the subhead “United States Secret 
Service—Salaries and Expenses”, on page 4, 
line 14, after the word “vehicles”, to strike 
out “$4,700,000” and insert “$4,800,000”. 

Under the subhead “Bureau of the Mint— 
Salaries and Expenses”, on page 5, line 7, 
after the word “commission”, to strike out 
“$6,000,000” and insert ‘$6,350,000”, 

Under the subhead “Coast Guard—Oper- 
ating Expenses”, on page 5, line 19, after 
“(65 U.S.C. 2131)”, to strike out “$208,000,- 
000” and insert ‘‘$212,000,000”. 

Under the subhead “Acquisition, Con- 
struction, and Improvements”, on page 7, 
line 2, after “(65 U.S.C. 55a)”, to strike out 
“$39,000,000” and insert “$44,333,000”. 

Under the subhead “Retired Pay”, on page 
7, line 8, after “1953”, to strike out “$31,- 
000,000” and insert “$31,350,000”. 

Under the heading “Title II—Post Office 
earmnt on page 9, after line 17, to 


“CURRENT AUTHORIZATIONS OUT OF GENERAL 
FUND 


“Payment for public services 


“For payment into the postal revenues for 
public services, in accordance with section 
104 of the Postal Policy Act of 1958 (39 U.S.C. 
2303), for the loss resulting from the trans- 
mission of matter in the mails free of post- 
age or at reduced rates, and for the addi- 
tional cost of transporting mail by foreign 
air carriers, $62,700,000.” 

Under the subhead “Current Authoriza- 
tions Out of Postal Fund Administration, 
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Regional Operation, and Research’’, on page 
10, line 20, after the word “program”, to 
strike out “(including current increases 
made as a result of changes in plans in 
prior year contracts thereunder” and in- 
sert “(including not to exceed $3,000,000 for 
current increases in prior year contracts 
thereunder in addition to current increases 
made as a result of changes in plans’. 

Under the subhead “Operations”, on page 
12, line 3, after the word “law”, to strike 
out “$3,434,000,000”" and insert “$3,443,000,- 
000”, and in line 3, after the amendment 
just above stated, to strike out “including 
expenses of delivery to postal patrons of 
mail matter under congressional frank, as 
now authorized by law”. 

Under the subhead “Transportation”, on 
page 13, line 5, after the word “mail’’, to 
strike out ‘$590,000,000” and insert ‘$591,- 
800,000"’. 

Under the subhead ‘Facilities’, on page 
13, line 15, after the word “Government”, to 
strike out ‘“$152,500,000” and insert “$160,- 
100,000”. 

Under the subhead “Plant and Equip- 
ment”, on page 13, line 20, after the word 
“purposes”, to strike out “including current 
increases made as a result of changes in 
plans in prior year contracts therefor” and 
insert “including not to exceed $3,000,000 
for current increases in prior year contracts 
or orders therefor in addition to increases 
made as a result of changes in plans, $110,- 
000,000, of which $35,000,000 shall remain 
available until expended”. 





SENATOR ELLENDER RECEIVES THE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORI- 
AL AWARD FOR DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE TO THE CAUSE OF 
WATER RESOURCES DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to report for the Recorp that our 
highly esteemed colleague, the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
recently received from the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress its George 
Washington Memorial Award for dis- 
tinguished service to the cause of water 
resources development. At this organi- 
zation’s annual meeting on Friday, May 
26, 1961, it was my great privilege as its 
representative to present this magnifi- 
cent award to our friend and colleague. 

It is not necessary for me to remind 
the Members of the Senate of the Her- 
culean efforts put forth each and every 
year by the Senator from Louisiana in 
making certain that development of our 
Nation’s water resources shall progress 
at optimum speed. His energy in con- 
ducting exhaustive hearings before the 
Public Works Subcommittee, Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, with complete 
fairness and consideration to every State, 
has frequently been the subject of com- 
ment on the Senate floor. 

Mr. President, in receiving the award, 
the Senator from Louisiana delivered an 
address which is an excellent statement 
of water resource development needs in 
our Nation today. I ask that the address 
be printed in the Recorp at this point as 
part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR ALLEN J. EL- 
LENDER, DEMOCRAT OF LOUISIANA, BEFORE 
THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HarBorsS CON- 
GRESS, Fripay, May 26, 1961 


It is always a pleasure to address a group 
dedicated to the development of our water 
resources. The National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress has the broadest base of any or- 
ganization in the country devoted to re- 
source development and, accordingly, I am 
particularly pleased with the opportunity to 
address you. 

My interest in water resource development 
comes almost naturally. I recall as a boy the 
devastation wreaked by the hurricanes that 
periodically swept in from the gulf, spending 
their fury on the Louisiana coast. I have 
witnessed the untold losses and have come 
in contact with the suffering that occurred 
in the lower Mississippi Valley when the 
main stem levees broke, particularly during 
the flood of 1927. I claim to be an expert on 
the destructive forces of wind and water, 
and I have a healthy respect for their power. 
I have confidence, however, in the ability of 
the Corps of Engineers to design and build 
the engineering structures necessary to pro- 
tect the valley. 

The value of storage capacity already con- 
structed and in operation on the major trib- 
utaries of the Mississippi River, together 
with the protection afforded by the levee 
system, has restored the confidence cf the 
people in the lower valley. As a result, we 
have observed a tremendous industrial and 
agricultural expansion, which could never 
have occurred except for the protective 
works designed and constructed by the Corps 
of Engineers. 

I believe there is one more field in which 
I can qualify as an expert. I refer, of course, 
to the benefits resulting from navigation 
improvements. My hometown of Houma, 
La., is on the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway. 
This waterway is a living tribute to the two 
men who had the vision and the determina- 
tion to push the project through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. I refer, of course, to 
Mr. C. S. E. Holland and Mr, Roy Miller, the 
father of Mr. Dale Miller, who badgered a 
reluctant Congress into providing funds for 
this project over a period of almost 40 years. 
That waterway now carries 41 million tons 
of freight, some 7 billion ton-miles annual- 
ly—more tonnage over a greater distance than 
either the Kiel or the Panama Canal. 

As important and impressive as those fig- 
ures are, they do not reflect the most sig- 
nificant contribution which this waterway 
has made to the great gulf coast area. 
Without it the enormous industrial com- 
plex that has developed all along the gulf 
coast, including the surging chemical and 
petrochemical industries, would never have 
developed into the economic asset to that 
entire region that it has become. 

As all of my friends know, I am a frugal 
man, not only with my personal funds, but 
also with public funds. I have supported 
increased appropriations for resource de- 
velopment, not only for Louisiana, but for all 
the Nation, because I have looked upon them 
as an investment in America’s future, rather 
than as an extravagance. 

In general, I oppose the creation of select 
and special committees of the Congress, be- 
cause these temporary committees usually 
are extended from year to year, and they 
spend considerably more funds than ‘orig- 
inally estimated. 

Such was not the case with the select com- 
mittee headed by the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Rosert S. Kerr}. His Select 
Committee on Water Resources, of which I 
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was &@ member, turned in its report without 
asking for an extension of time and spent 
only about $90,000 of the $325,000 the Sen- 
ate had approved for the study. Not only 
that, but upon submission of the report 
the committee was tmmediately dissolved. 
The select committee’s report is being hailed 
by Members of both parties in Congress 
and by experts in the field of water resource 
development as the most significant con- 
tribution ever made in this field. 

As you know, the Select Committee on 
Water Resources held extensive hearings 
throughout the country and obtained in- 
formation on the problems and needs of 
many areas, not only from the local inter- 
ests, but from the various Government agen- 
cies charged with the development of rela- 
tively small segments of water resources. 
When we consider that the actual popula- 
tion of the con portion of the United 
States in 1958 was 174 million, whereas the 
mean estimate of the population projection 
for the year 1980 is 244 million, and for 
2000 it is estimated at 329 million. it is only 
then that we become conscious of the neces- 
sity for preserving, protecting, and develop- 
ing our precious water resources. 

Now what does this mean in terms of ad- 
ditional needs of water to sustain this great 
increase in population? In 1954 our daily 
consumption of water was 109.5 billions of 
gallons. For 1980, with a population of 244 
million, our daily requirements are esti- 
mated to be 119.3 billion gallons, and by 
the year 2000 our daily consumption will 
aggregate 156.3 billion gallons of water. 
These estimates are conservative, and in 
order for us to develop our industries, and 
in order to provide our daily requirements 
we must begin now to implement the plans 
suggested in the select committee’s report. 

Our studies show that to meet the future 
needs for water supply would require a 
minimum expenditure of $12 billion in the 
next 20 years. The projection of traffic mov- 
ing on our waterways shows that this com- 
merce will double in the next 20 years and 
will be four times the present commerce by 
the year 2000. Hence, our rate of expendi- 
tures in the next 20 years to meet this need 
will have to be approximately double the 
current rate of expenditures for our water 


developments, which of course includes 
navigation, flood control and harbor 
development. 


Our Select Committee on Water Resources 
has studied the water needs and problems 
of the country. It has developed a blueprint 
for the future development of our water 
resources. I can assure you that only by 
complete development can we hope to meet 
the water requirements which the economic 
growth of this country will demand in the 
years to come. The report of the Select 
Committee on Water Resources and the 82 
technical papers prepared in connection 
therewith should be our guide in this field 
in the future. 

It is important for the American people 
to realize that to a major extent their future 
lies in the development of their natural re- 
sources. But this is not enough. It is es- 
sential that Washington and the President 
recognize this need. 

For 8 long years we have labored under a 
philosophy of no new starts; vetoes for rivers 
and harbors and fiood control bills; and 
vetoes for appropriation bills that dared to 
provide unbudgeted new starts for resource 
development projects. That situation for- 
tunately has changed. President Kennedy 
has challenged us all in these words from 
his special message to Congress on natural 
resources: 

“This Nation has been and is now especially 
fortunate in the blessings [of natural re- 
sources} we have inherited. Our entire 


society rests upon and is dependent upon 
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our water, our lands, our forests, and our 
minerals. Wise investments in our resource 
rogram today will return vast dividends 
tomorrow and failure to act now may be 
opportunities lost forever. We cannot now 
ignore our country’s need for future de- 
velopment. Our available water supply must 
be used to give maximum benefits for all 
purposes: Hydroelectric power, irrigation, 
reclamation, navigation, recreation, health, 
home and industry. That is the challenge.” 

We have a blueprint of our resources and 
of the problem, and a challenge from our 
President. There remains only the applica- 
tion of engineering technique and vision to 
conceive the projects which will be necessary 
to nourish our future economic growth. 
When faced with a stagnant economy and a 
declining birth rate the conservatism of the 
economist is needed to temper the imagi- 
nation of the engineer. Conversely, in an 
expanding economy and with an increasing 
birth rate, the economy of an area de- 
velops proportionately to the boldness and 
the imagination of the engineer. 

To the economist falls the task of applying 
the hard rules of economy which can turn 
these dreams into realities. Here again, the 
success or failure of a project may hinge on 
the vision and imagination the economist 
uses in his application of sound principles 
of economics. 

For a number of years I have been appalled 
at the loss of valuable topsoil, the destruc- 
tion of roads, sewers, intakes, bridges, pipe- 
line crossings, and similar facilities by the 
forces of erosion along the banks of the Red 
River, as an example. My pleas to the En- 
gineers to provide bank protection, instead 
of continually setting back the levees, have 
fallen on deaf ears. They have steadfastly 
maintained that under existing law they 
have had no alternative but to provide the 
setbacks in the majority of cases. The Engi- 
neers are currently engaged in preparing a 
review report of the Red River. In that re- 
port they will not be hampered by the re- 
strictions of existing law. It remains to be 
seen whether they will have the vision and 
foresight to determine that in the long run, 
bank stabilization is more economical than 
repeated setbacks of levees, with the accom- 
panying destruction of existing facilities. 

I am convinced that bank stabilization is 
the only permanent solution to the erosion 
problems on the Red River. I hope that the 
Corps of Engineers will be the Federal agency 
to recognize and recommend this needed 
protection. 

Since assuming the chairmanship of the 

Subcommittee on Public Works, I have rec- 
ommended increased appropriations for re- 
sources development projects, not only in 
Louisiana but throughout the country. I 
have fought for some new starts in both 
planning and construction each year in or- 
der to maintain a well balanced construction 
and planning program. With constant op- 
position from the administration and the 
Bureau of the Budget, I have frequently felt 
that mine was a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness when I tried to point out the importance 
of wise investments in our future resources, 
if we are to continue to prosper as a nation. 
Today, I repeat, the picture is somewhat 
brighter, with a concise statement from the 
Senate Select Committee on Water Resources 
as to the need, and a direct challenge by the 
President of the United States to meet that 
need. 
Another important resource field that has 
been given little attention is pollution 
abatement. Aggressive action must be taken 
to eliminate both manmade and natural 
sources of pollution if we have any hope of 
meeting the water requirements of our in- 
dustry and population by the year 2000. 
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One of the serious natural pollution prob- 
lems in the country affects a river flowi 
through my home State of Louisiana. | 
refer, of course, to the Red River. 

The Congress has authorized a compre- 
hensive cooperative investigation of the 
Arkansas-Red River problem by the Corps 
of Engineers and the Public Health Service. 
Pursuant to that authorization the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has provided funds to 
initiate this study as an unbudgeted item. 
The Arkansas-Red River pollution study by 
the Public Health Service and the Corps of 
Engineers will be directed primarily to the 
location and isolation of sources of natural 
salt pollution. Preliminary investigations 
have shown that the major portion of this 
pollution originates in relatively small areas. 

For instance, one spring in particular con- 
tributes 1,000 tons of salt a day. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that the location and 
isolation of these sources of pollution in 
Oklahoma and Kansas could change the 
entire quality and character of the Red River 
water in Louisiana. 

There are still major threats, however, to 
certain phases of the water resource prob- 
lem. I have in mind particularly navigation 
developments. One of the major threats to 
navigation is posed by the drive of the rail- 
roads to have Congress impose a user charge 
on waterways. During the last few years of 
the Eisenhower administration, the Bureau 
of the Budget directed the Department of 
Commerce to make a study of user charges. 
As might be expected, their report recom- 
mended the imposition of a user charge on 
our waterways. 

During the last campaign the Democratic 
nominee, John F. Kennedy, was asked to ex- 
press his views on the user charge question. 
His reply was unequivocal and forthright in 
rejecting any and all proposals to impose 
user charges. He said: “We must reject all 
proposals such as those of the Department 
of Commerce and the Bureau of the Budget.” 
This is a very positive statement. The Pres- 
ident went on to say that “such restrictive 
policies could not fail to increase the Na- 
tion’s transportation cost burden and to 
deprive shippers of the advantages and econ- 
omies of low-cost water transportation of 
basic commodities as an important element 
of a coordinated national transportation 


Later, in his message on April 13, 1961, to 
the Congress on Regulatory Commissions, 
the President stated in part: 

“The Transportation Act of 1940 sought, 
so far as surface transportation was con- 
cerned, to describe as a goal a national policy 
that would give each method of transporta- 
tion its appropriate role in our economy. 
It is disturbing, however, to note that, for 
example, our common carrier inland water- 
way traffic, our Great Lakes traffic, our intra- 
coastal and coastal traffic, have been wither- 
ing away at a pace far more rapid than 
appears desirable, in the light of the low- 
cost nature of this method of transportation 
and its potential role in the event of war.” 

An example of ruthless rate cutting en- 
gaged in by railroads was discussed by Mr. 
Herbert G. West, executive vice president of 
the Inland Empire Waterways Association, 
in his monthly publication, the Log, for Sep- 
tember 1960. In that article he presents 4 
very interesting analysis of a proposed freight 
rate reduction requested by the railroads 
for the shipment of grain moving from the 
interior producing points of Washington and 
northern Idaho to the seaports of Oregon 
and Washington. The requested reduction 
of rates amounted to approximately 24 per- 
cent. The preliminary investigation of the 
facts indicated that the railroads carried 
88 percent of all the tonnage of grain to 
Pacific Northwest ports in 1955, in contrast 
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to 77 percent in 1959. Taking the official 
tonnage figures for 1959, at the new rate, 
in order to break even, the railroads would 
have to capture 93 percent of the total truck 
and barge haul. To handle this additional 
grain, 21,808 additional railroad cars would 
pe required. It is obvious that if the rail- 
find it necessary to employ the use 
of 21,808 additional railroad cars to haul 
the additional tonnage of grain to bring the 
railroads up to the 1959 revenue figures, they 
will find a considerable increase in their 
operating costs. It is apparent that under 
the proposed rate schedule they would not 
obtain the net revenue achieved in 1959 
under the former freight rate even if they 
should capture all of the indicated addi- 
tional tonnage. This raises an important 
question: Why are the railroads seeking such 
drastic freight rate reductions on grain 
movements in the Pacific Northwest at this 
time, while at the same time they are re- 
questing a 5-percent national increase across 
the board? Are their requests for reduction 
valid, or are they being proposed merely to 
eliminate truck and barge competition? 

In the years ahead there will be many 
problems facing the waterway operators of 
this country. I believe it is important for 
every citizen to acquaint himself with the 
effect of navigation improvements on his 
own individual economy. The threat of 
waterway tolls has demonstrated the desira- 

of the waterway operators, shippers 
and all the industries that are dependent 
upon waterway development, to coordinate 
their efforts in a uniform program to ac- 
quaint the average citizen with the advan- 
tages he derives from waterway facilities. 

As one Member of the Congress, I can 
assure you of my continued vigorous sup- 
port of resource development programs in the 
United States, including the free use of our 
waterways. 





TRIPLE CROWN OF BROADCAST 
JOURNALISM AWARDS RECEIVED 
BY STATION WTVJ OF MIAMI, 
FLA. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, tele- 
vision station WTVJ of Miami, Fla., has 
just won the “Triple Crown of Broadcast 
Journalism,” which term refers to the 
three leading awards recognizing excel- 
lence in television news presentation. 
This is the first time any station in our 
Nation has won these three awards in a 
Single year. 

The awards are the Sigma Delta Chi 
Award for distinguished service in jour- 
nalism-television reporting; the desig- 
nation as “Newsfilm Station of the 
Year” by the National Press Phoitog- 
raphers Association, University of Mis- 
souri School of Journalism, and the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica; and the Na- 
tional Headliners Club Award for con- 
sistently outstanding coverage of local 
news events, 

Mr, President, WTVJ is Florida’s old- 
est television station, Lkaving first gone 
on the air in March 1949. In 1957, 
WTVJ became the first television sta- 
tion in the Nation to embark on a pro- 
gram of daily broadcast editorials. 

Representing the people of Florida, I 
am happy to congratulate this fine tele- 
vision station, its owner, Col. Mitchell 
Wolfson, and his associates and staff, on 
their receiving the triple crown of broad- 
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cast journalism in recognition of its ex- 
cellent news coverage. 





US. THEATER ABROAD 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of Federal participation in a 
program to help the development of our 
Nation’s resources in the performing 
and visual arts becomes especially evi- 
dent against the backdrop of the cold 
war. The international aspects of the 
arts in this context provide a note of 
urgency that we may ignore only at our 
peril. It is high time that we, as a peo- 
ple, realize that the visual and perform- 
ing arts are not a luxury but a necessity 
in the defense of our free society at 
home as well as abroad. 

Right now, for example, our interna- 
tional cultural exchange program has 
sent abroad the Theatre Guild American 
Repertory Company on a 15-week tour 
of Europe and the Middle Fast. With 
Helen Hayes as the leading player, this 
company has met with outstanding suc- 
cess which has enormously enhanced 
US. prestige. However, compared 
with the widespread and elaborate 
programs of the Soviet Union and 
Communist China in this field, our ef- 
fort is very small and inadequate for our 
country. We need to have many more 
of our great figures in the theater, mu- 
sic, and the arts participating in our in- 
ternational cultural exchange program 
so that our country can present the cul- 
tural face abroad which befits our posi- 
tion as leader of the free world. 

I have urged that hearings on legisla- 
tion for the development of the arts be 
held by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare at the earliest possible 
moment so that we can move ahead with 
this program. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the feature article 
written by Richard L. Coe entitled “U.S. 
Troupe Passing Test,” published in the 
Washington Post, May 21, and the com- 
ments by John Crosby entitled “Theater 
in a Fix,” published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of recent date. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, May 21, 1961] 
U.S. Troupe Passtinc Test—PaTH THROUGH 


Europe Is STREWN WITH SUCCESS FOR 
HELEN HAYEs, AMERICAN REPERTORY 
COMPANY 


(By Richard L. Coe) 


Four weeks remain of the 15-week tour 
Helen Hayes has headed for the State De- 
partment in Europe, a tour which was pre- 
viewed here when ‘The Skin of Our Teeth,” 
“The Glass Menagerie,” and “The Miracle 
Worker” were performed at the Nationa: a 
week before the Madrid opening night. 

The results—to the surprise of many scof- 
fers—have been sensational. Neither the 
New York Times nor Variety were wildly 
enthusiastic for this notion, but both these 
favorite journals of the theatrical profes- 
sion have been printing the most laudatory 
stories from their correspondents abroad. 

Items: The Vienna Burg Theater, which 
bars curtain calls, was forced to have 12 
for Miss Hayes.on the opening night of “The 
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Skin of Our Teeth.” Extra performances 
were added in Tel Aviv. Writes Vienna’s 
Kurier critic: “One forgets a foreign lan- 
guage is spoken as a wave of spiritual under- 
standing flows from stage and back.” Of 
“The Skin of Our Teeth,” the Nieuwe Rot- 
terdamse Courant observed: “the play is 
a masterpiece of our era.” 

One could go on, for the clippings are pil- 
ing up. But let us go further behind the 
scenes: 

Prices: Despite what some have written 
about the difficulty and expense of nationals 
latching onto tickets for the brief split- 
week engagements of Miss Hayes’ company, 
the record appears to be good. For instance, 
while the company was in Ankara the Bol- 
shoi Ballet, without its major stars, played 
an opening night for $12 a ticket, whereas 
the Americans charged $6 top, scaling down 
to 62 cents. It was publicly noted that Miss 
Hayes is a major star, that the Bolshoi’s 
top stars were not with the company. 

In all cities from Madrid to Tel Aviv and 
up to Copenhagen certain sections were re- 
served for students only. 

Naturally, in smaller theaters than Amer- 
icans are used to, nothing like all who wish 
to see the American company can get in, 
This was never expected. The aim was to 
hit two targets, the young and the opin- 
ion makers—newspaper people, intellectuals 
and important locals. Sometimes these peo- 
ple have been guests of the resident Ameri- 
can colony and in virtually all instances na- 
tional leaders have headed audiences. 

The difficulties of playing split weeks 
across a whole continent from North Sea 
to the Mediterranean can scarcely be imag- 
ined. Returned from a month with the com- 
pany, producers Lawrence Langner and Ar- 
mina Marshall recently confided: 

“The trek has been hardest on the crews. 
Their work means setting up and taking 
down a whole production, lights included, 
before and after each performance. They 
work during the performances. It’s been 
virtually a 20-hour day for our crews and 
small wonder a couple of them have col- 
lapsed. This is a job for the very young.” 

Gertrude Macy, general manager for ANTA, 
just back from a business visit with the 
company, literally beams at new develop- 
ments for the first 6 weeks it had seemed 
that such hardy touring plus a plague of 
Middle East illnesses would demolish plans 
for a Latin American continuation this sum- 
mer. 

To make touring easier and cut expenses 
it would have been easy to drop Thornton 
Wilder’s play for South America but this has 
never seriously been contemplated. ‘South 
America must have the same A-1l priority 
given Europe,” the State Department and 
Miss Hayes’ fellows agreed. It will be tough, 
but there’ll be a 6-week lapse between the 
company’s return to New York and its de- 
parture in August for 16 cities in 10 South 
American countries. 

These will be: Caracas, Venezuela; Cali, 
Colombia; Bogota, Colombia; Lima, Peru; 
Santiago, Chile; Vina del Mar, Chile; Buenos 
Aires, Argentina; Rosario, Argentina; Monte- 
video, Uruguay; Séo Paulo, Brazil; Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; San José, Costa Rica; Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala; Mexico City, Monterey 
and Guadalajara, Mexico. 

This week is split between Hamburg and 
Rome, with Florence, Genoa, Turin and 
Paris to follow. 

Critical receptions for the plays have been 
fascinatingly diverse, the way they always 
are. 


In some places one has been a favorite, 
in another it has been the least admired. 
Germany has been intrigued with “The Skin 
of Our Teeth,” which Germans admit to hav- 
ing played with gravity instead of with the 
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Americans’ humor. German productions of 
the Wilder, one newsman wrote, used to 
last 45 minutes longer than that of the 
American visitors. 

“The Miracle Worker,” as sensational be- 
fore some audiences as here, strikes others 
as “obvious.” I’ve not yet read a reviewer 
who was not bowled over by Miss Hayes in 
“The Glass Menagerie” and the writers seem 
fully aware of this play’s place in Williams’ 
chronological record. 

Differences of opinions in the notices are 
healthy as they are in any theater that does 
not rely on hit-or-miss fates. One does not 
want everyone to agree about everything and 
rave about all details. One sidelight struck 
me, leafing through the notices: admiration 
for the players’ diction. 

There have been any number of unseen 
heroes involved with this precedent-mak- 
ing tour, including European reporters who 
had once visited America under early ex- 
change programs. They have been helpful 
in any number of ways. So, too, has the 
staff of “The Miracle Worker’s” producer, 
Fred Coe (no relation), who chipped in ex- 
tra energies when older hands faltered from 
illness or weariness. Fred sent his top per- 
sonnel, a real and generous sacrifice, as has 
been his willingness to break precedent by 
letting a play tour while the New York run 
continues. Let’s hope others follow suit for 
new plays are wanted. 

While the tour still has sophisticated audi- 
ences to face, it already is clear that this 
venture of the President’s international cul- 
tural exchange program has been a strik- 
ing success. With this laudable start, the 
program is gaining the strength and vital 
aspects of continuity and preparedness. 

One area of this at last is being explored 
through what amounts to a perceptive in- 
spection by the troupe’s advance agent, Jo- 
seph H. Salyers. He has made some fas- 
cinating discoveries about the popularity of 
our jazz, the value of American theatrical 
styles in dictatorial countries, the alertness 
of small, vocative groups in backward na- 
tions. His notes, too voluminous to be print- 
ed here, suggest a 20th century cultural 
Baedecker. 

It is cheering to report that at last thou- 
sands of key people abroad are aware that 
the United States is not all Old West, Gang- 
sterland, or Peyton Place. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
THEATER IN A Fix 
(By John Crosby) 


The theater is truly in an awful fix. 
Robert Whitehead, president of the League 
of New York Theaters, has said: “We truly 
believe that additional burdens will bring 
about the extinction of the living theater as 
we have known it, perhaps as early as next 
season.” Those are strong words and the 
terrible thing is that they are accurate. 

Mr. Whitehead’s statement was made in 
an effort to get Mayor Wagner to eliminate 
the city’s 5-cent tax on theater tickets. It 
should be eliminated. But that wouldn’t 
help much. If the Government clamps down 
on the tax-deductible theater ticket—cer- 
tainly if it clamps down on the charity tax 
deduction, which is the theater party—the 
theater would truly be doomed. 

Even without these disasters, the Broad- 
way theater seems headed for extinction un- 
less drastic changes are made—and tax 
eliminations won’t help. Everything to do 
with the theater is priced too high—play- 
wrights, actors, stagehands (especially 
stagehands), musicians, property, scenery, 
lighting, rent. Ticket prices ($7.17 for 
straight shows and $8.57 for musicals) are 
outrageous, but actually they are not half 
as outrageous as they ought to be for shows 
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when straight dramas cost $125,000 and 
musicals cost $400,000. 

Nothing should cost that much. But it 
will continue to be outrageously expensive 
to produce unless every one from musicians 
to actors make sacrifices, and this is about 
as likely as snow in July. Obviously, at cur- 
rent prices no one is going to take risks on 
Broadway, and since risk and experiment 
are vital steps to success—Eugene O’Neill’s 
“Strange Interlude,” Thornton Wilder’s “Our 
Town,” Rodgers and Hammerstein’s “Okla- 
homa” were all great risks that were im- 
mensely profitable—the theater is going to 
decline not only in vigor but in profits. 

Off Broadway is not much better and costs 
there, while much lower than Broadway, are 
still outrageous. I think genuine freshness 
and vigor and originality are going to have 
to come from out of town. All over the 
country, little theaters and some professional 
repertory theaters are springing up, thou- 
sands of them, all training actors and direc- 
tors and amateur stagehands. But they’re 
all doing “Bus Stop,” or “Seven Year Itch.” 
There’s hardly a theater in America—except 
the Frank Lloyd Wright in Dallas, the Alley 
in Houston, or the Poinciana Playhouse in 
Palm Beach—doing new plays. 

This is a pity because new plays, far from 
the rapacity of Broadway unions, can be 
tried out for next to nothing. These play- 
houses could nurture young playwrights as 
Joan Littlewood’s theater workshop in Eng- 
land nurtured Shelagh Delaney and Brendan 
Behan. David Merrick has been using Paris 
and London stages as tryout towns for 
Broadway, which is why Broadway is loaded 
with European plays, including all the best 
ones. It was not so long ago that it was the 
other way around: Ali European stages from 
Berlin to London were loaded with American 
plays. 

We are living in an age of increasing 
leisure time and the quality of our use of 
that time is going to be of enormous impor- 
tance to our cultural growth. Are we going 
to be a nation of time wasters, turning on 
television to distract us until it’s time to 
go to bed? I doubt that the country can 
stand this; in fact, I doubt that it puts up 
with it now. There’s great cultural rest- 
lessness in America which is shown by the 
explosion of cultural activity from ballet 


companies to symphonies, concerts, little 
theaters, lectures, museums across. the 
country. 


Senator Javirs has introduced a bill to 
establish a U.S. Arts Foundation, which in- 
tends, among other things, to canalize and 
encourage the living theater in all its forms, 
and I think this should be adopted. The 
Foundation is modeled after the British and 
Canadian Arts Councils, which have given 
much sustenance to the theaters in those 
countries. 

Actually, the United States is the only 
civilized country anywhere which has given 
no governmental support to its theater or 
opera or arts. It’s always been felt that 
these things would flourish best if the Gov- 
ernment stayed out of them. But spoken 
nonmusical drama has almost expired al- 
ready on Broadway. 





COMMITTEE PROGRESS ON AMEND- 
MENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Subcommittee on Education 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, I have been asked to make an 
announcement concerning the procedure 
of the subcommittee with respect to the 
National Defense Education Act. The 
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subcommittee met this morning to con. 
tinue with the markup of the bill. We 
shall meet tomorrow morning at 10:39 
o’clock, and we shall meet just as fre. 
quently as we can possibly arrange to 
have meetings to conform with the con- 
venience of a quorum of the committee. 

The Senate should know that the sub- 
committee has already had submitted to 
it a series of amendments, including one 
from the distinguished Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] which deals with cer. 
tain international education problems, 
and another in the form of, practically, a 
substitute, proposed by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Busu]. 
I am assured that other amendments will 
be submitted which will expand the ap- 
plication of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act to various activities, including 
private school facilities and loans to 
them, already authorized under the law, 
but pertaining in substance to an ex- 
pansion of the authority already granted. 

Because we wished to make certain 
that Senators, both members of the full 
committee and other Members of the 
Senate, were kept informed as to the 
procedures of the subcommittee, the sub- 
committee suggested this morning that 
I make this announcement. We adopted 
this morning a procedural policy that 
Senators who wished to have the com- 
mittee consider amendments in the 
markup stage must submit them to the 
subcommittee 24 hours before the sub- 
committee will consider them. The rea- 
son is a very sound one. The subcom- 
mittee insists that when we proceed 
with amendments, we have a memoran- 
dum from our professional staff and 
have at least provided an opportunity 
to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to file with the subcommit- 
tee a statement concerning the amend- 
ments. That is the course of action we 
shall follow. 

In the case of some amendments, such 
as the one offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BusuHl, 
and two or three others, I propose to ex- 
tend to the Senators who offer them the 
courtesy of an invitation to sit with the 
subcommittee for such period as they 
wish to explain their amendments and 
answer the questions of the subcom- 
mittee. Because I consider this bill to 
be another very important educational 
measure which the Senate will have to 
consider in the not too distant future, I 
desire that the preparation in the com- 
mittee be so thorough that when the 
bill is reported to the Senate, the com- 
mittee will have the answers, to the best 
of our ability to prepare for those an- 
swers, to any questions which Senators 
wish to raise on the floor of the Senate. 

All of us know that the newspapers 
in recent days have published much in- 
formation concerning the national de- 
fense education bill. Many articles have 
appeared, stating what the bill will or 
will not encompass. While there is no 
way of knowing at present what the bill 
will encompass, I give my pledge to the 
Senate that the subcommittee will give 
thorough and careful consideration to 
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every amendment which any Senator 
submits to us. Every Senator will have 
a full opportunity to appear before the 
committee in executive session and dis- 
cuss his proposed amendment, whether 
it be an amendment which seeks to ex- 

and the National Defense Education 
Act in relation to private schools, or to 
expand it to international education 
problems, such as the Javits amendment 
proposes to do, or as the Bush amend- 
ment proposes to do in regard to its 
subject matter. 

Mr. President, after stating that, let 
this Recorp show that we are not going 
to be able to report a national defense 
education bill this week. It is my hope 
that we shall be able to report it within 
the next 10 days. That, in and of itself, 
is a change of expectation, because pre- 
viously I had announced that we would 
be able to report the national defense 
education bill within a very few days 
after there was action on the housing 
bill. But I have no control over amend- 
ments; and when I made that an- 
nouncement, I did not have the slight- 
est idea that there would be submitted 
to my subcommittee the number of 
amendments that are coming in. So to 
my colleagues in the Senate who are 
very much concerned about getting early 
action on the national defense educa- 
tion bill, I repeat my pledge: They will 
get that action just as fast as I can get 
the bill out of my subcommittee and to 
the full committee, and out of the full 
committee, consonant with thorough 
consideration of every amendment that 
is submitted to the bill. My general es- 
timate is that probably within the next 
10 days we shall be in a position to re- 
port the bill to the full committee. 





CORRECTION OF THE HISS LAW 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a thoughtful 
and constructive editorial entitled “Cor- 
recting a Bad Law.” The editorial, 
which was published in the Harrisburg 
Patriot of May 29, has to do with the 
so-called Hiss Act. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CORRECTING A Bap LAW 

In one respect governments are much like 
individuals. Actions they take in haste and 
anger have a way of proving later on to be 
unfair and not exactly what was intended. 

A 1954 law, dubbed the Hiss Act, is a case 
in point. 

This is the legislation passed in the wake 
of the Alger Hiss conviction when Congress 
decided to deprive him and others in Govern- 
ment like him, of a Federal pension. 

Under its terms any civil servants, Mem- 
bers of Congress, and servicemen who are 
convicted of felonies against their Govern- 
ment lose their pension rights. Those who 
plead the fifth amendment and those who 
were or are Communist Party members are 
also affected, 

Sounds reasonable enough on the surface. 
But look what has happened as the bill's 
Sweeping provisions have been enforced: 
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An Army sergeant, who pleaded guilty 
to unauthorized use of a Government vehicle 
in 1947, lost $38,992 in retirement pay. 

A chief warrant officer, who was told to 
plead guilty to some minor offenses in ex- 
change for a reprimand and a fine of $400, 
wound up losing $103,000 in possible retire- 
ment pay. 

Another sergeant, court-martialed for driv- 
ing a military vehicle less than a mile off 
his scheduled route, also forfeited more than 
$30,000 worth of retirement pay. 

They are but a few examples of the people 
being caught in this loosely drawn net. They 
aren’t traitors or proved subversives in any 
sense of the word. 

Nor are they exceptions. It is reported 
that only 10 of the cases so far handled under 
terms of this law fall into a category where 
the offenses threatened national security in 
any way. With each passing year more 
retirement age Government workers are be- 
ing caught in the Hiss Act trap. 

President Eisenhower asked that the law 
be amended at the last session of Congress, 
but it never was. The Kennedy administra- 
tion has repeated the request for an amend- 
ment. 

This Hiss law should be amended so that 
its original intent can be carried out, 
p*nalizing only those convicted of treason 
and subversion. In practice, the current law 
has proved to be extremely harsh on Gov- 
ernment workers convicted of lesser offenses. 
This is one matter that Congress, in all 
fairness, shouldn’t be too busy to attend to 
before it adjourns. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION BILL— 
MEMORANDUM FROM ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if I may 
have, briefly, the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Writ.iams], I 
now ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the ReEcorp a 
memorandum I have received from Wil- 
bur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, dealing with some tables in- 
serted in the Recorp by the Senator from 
Delaware during the debate on the Fed- 
eral aid to education bill. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


May 26, 1961. 

To: Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary. 

From: Eugene P. McLoone, specialist, Eco- 
nomics of School Finance. 

Subject: Response to Hon. Josepy S. CLark’s 
request for comments on the attached 
table. 

This table compares S. 1021 which is to be 
financed out of general revenue with H.R. 
4806 which is financed by a special levy on 
taxable wages. It is reasonable to expect 
differences in the distribution of the tax col- 
lections by States and also differences in 
benefits. 

Column 2 is merely the allotments as cal- 
culated. The statistics in columns 2 and 3 
on §. 1021 are acceptable. No completely 
accurate estimate exists for column 3. Esti- 
mates have been prepared at various times 
by different groups. The most recent sum- 
mary of these is reported in “Federal- 
State-Local Relations,” 30th report by the 
Committee on Government Operations, in 
appendix table 13, page 92. It would seem 
reasonable in view of the continuing inter- 
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est that either the Treasury Department or 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations should prepare such esti- 
mates for a period of time, say 3 years to 
eliminate year-to-year fluctuations. The sta- 
tistics in column 6 are accurate estimates 
of the Department of Labor. Column 5 fig- 
ures, however, are estimates of the individual 
States. Footnote 2 on the table acknowl- 
edges that they are computed differently for 
Pennsylvania than for the other States. 
There may be other State-to-State differ- 
ences. While the totals of columns 2 and 3 
are equal, the total of column 6, “cost to 
States,” exceeds the total of column 5, “ben- 
efits to States,” by $53.7 million. This dif- 
ference alone means that many additional 
States will have losses in column 7 than 
in column 4. Likewise, under H.R. 4806 the 
“benefits to States” are really payments to 
individuals for a different time period than 
the “cost to States.” The benefits begin 
now; the taxes are to be collected in 1962 
and 1963. Under S. 1021 the time period is 
the same for payments and taxes. 

Both S. 1021 and H.R. 4806 recognize a na- 
tional interest in all the States. S. 1021 
recognizes greater needs in the poorer States 
and differences in need within all the States. 
This bill is designed to give an incentive for 
raising the quality of education in all the 
places where the need is greatest. For fi- 
nancing the bill, the administration position 
is that a modest part of the increased needs 
for education should come from Federal 
taxes, which fall less heavily on low-income 
groups than State and local taxes. Certain 
States contribute more than others because 
they have more persons at the upper ranges 
of the income scale. In 1949, the latest year 
for which such data are available, only 5 per- 
cent of Mississippi’s families and unrelated 
individuals had income of $5,000 or over. In 
New Jersey, the proportion was 24 percent 
or almost five times as great. In seven 
States—New Jersey, Illinois, Connecticut, 
New York, Michigan, California, and Dela- 
ware—the proportion of families with $5,000 
or more of income was four to five times that 
in Mississippi. Over 49 percent of the 
families in Mississippi had incomes of less 
than $1,000 in 1949. In contrast, the corre- 
sponding percentages were 15 percent for 
New Jersey, 16 percent for Connecticut, 18 
percent for New York, and 19 percent for 
Delaware and Pennsylvania. Taxes in ac- 
cordance with ability and expenditures in 
accordance with need have long been ac- 
cepted principles of Government finance. It 
is the good of the whole which is considered. 

H.R. 4806 recognizes a national interest in 
providing funds for persons who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment benefits. In 
providing a special Federal levy of four- 
tenths of 1 percent on federally taxable 
wages, Congress recognized that States 
needed assistance beyond that provided by 
the tax credit used since the inception of 
the program. The State reserves for un- 
employment compensation were dwindling. 
Under these circumstances, one would not 
expect the need for unemployment benefits 
to match the tax on wages. This was clear 
evidence that States with their own tax 
based on Federal tax credit could not meet 
the demands for unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

The philosophy accepted in H.R. 4806 is 
the same as that proposed for S. 1021. Taxes 
are collected on the basis of ability and funds 
are disbursed on basis of need. The tax- 
sharing basis did not work for unemploy- 
ment compensation. An additional State 
tax might only aggravate State-to-State tax 
competition, industry relocation, and unem- 
ployment. Only a federally collected tax dis- 
bursed on basis of need met the situation. 
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[Figures in millions] 





June 





8. 1021, School Assist- 


H.R. 4806, Unemploy- 
ment Extension Act 












ance Act 
Benefit} Cost 
pay- to 
ments '| State 
(1) (2) (3) 
$24.0 $8.3 | +15. 
1.1 9 +. 
7.4 4.8) +42. 
12.8 3.9} +8. 
46.2 93.0 | —46. 
8.8 7.9 +. 
5.2 18.4 | —13. 
Ee 1.2 4.7 —3. 
OOO SU Sse So 21.9 21.3 +. 
NNN Sa ode Lic bods ce 28.0 11.2 | +16. 
I nc ctcnratiieatein thi detente 3.7 2.5) +1. 
a a atlas 4.4 2.2) +2. 
Ee ee Seen 31.5 60.8 | —29. 
PCL OGI Ll 22.7 19.3 | +3. 
NS he Sit ed OS cad 14.3 10.0 +4. 
icc neat neh ta eS «ol 11.1 8.1 +3. 
et na 21.4 8.9 | +12. 
DN ch. dd Sa2ecee lets e cases 22.2 10.0 | +12. 
DD Seeker ckes si ose 5.1 3.6) +1. 
TN tiie Dati ae a ndine 13.6 16. 2 —2. 
a 14.7 29.4 | —14. 
See... 37.9 38.0 -. 
Minnesota- 18.3 13.6 | +4. 
Mississippi 17.4 3.8 | +13 
Missouri_---- 18.5 19.4 -. 
a 3.8 2.3 +1. 


1 Based on committee report. 
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$10.0 | $12.2 —2.2 
2.2 1.2 +1.0 
2.1 5.7 —3.6 || New Hampshire --- 
4.7 5.3 —.6 || New Jersey_-_------ 
80. 0 99.4 —19.4 || New Mexico__-.-._--- 
2.0 8.3 ~—6.3 || New York ............... 
18.2 18. 5 —.3 || North Carolina. --.-.----- 
2.0 3.2 —1.2 || North Dakota-_-........-. 
9.5 21.4 —11.9 RES te dnd ba wioaw 
12.0 16.7 —4.7 || Oklahoma. .-.-..-....--.-. 
an 3.1 86 SRNR te cecedasincuinn 
1.6 2.5 —.9 || Pennsylvania............. 
40.0 68.6 —28.6 || Rhode Island_-.--........- 
26.0 28.0 —2.0 |; South Carolina_-_--_.....-- 
3.5 10.8 —7.3 South Dakota. -_-......--. 
3.5 8.5 —5.0 || Tenmessee .....-...----..- 
15.0 10.6 Ok AL ME chintieinecanedenbow 
12.9 13.1 Me Wt ER Cs oe tect e ccapae nena 
2.0 4.5 =2-6 1 Vertiont. sé. . 2.2... cece 
10.0 15.8 6 Bit) FR aimee caden owe 
30.0 34.2 —4.2 || Washington_........-.-..- 
93.0 46.6 | +46.4 || West Virginia............. 
14.4 16.0 —1.6 || Wisconsin -_--__-..._-- 
2.2 5.7 —3.5 || Wyoming.__........- 
11.0 23.6 —12.6 |} District of Columbia-- 
1.1 2.6 —1.5 | 













S. 1021, School Assist- H.R. 4806, Unemploy- 





ance Act ment Extension Act 

ein heanhlvitinenbetitremanansinaee 
Benefit} Cost | Gain |Benefit}) Cost | Gain 

pay- to or pay- to or 

ments '| State loss |ments */ State?| loss 

(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
$7.3 $5.3 | +2.0 $0. 5 $5. 2 —4,7 
1.0 1.7 —.7 2.0 201... es 
2.7 2.8 —.1 .4 3.4 8.0 
10.5 | 36.9 | —20.4 61.2] 39.7] +115 
oe 6.3 3.1] +3.2 2.3 3.9 -18 
apueten 40.6 | 116.1 | —75.5 | 170.0] 119.9] +6501 
own 33.7 11.7 | +22.0 7.9 10.0 —12.0 
cic 4.5 1.6] +2.9 9 1.6 i 
lew ae 39. 5 49.0 —9.5 85.0 62. 4 +22. 6 
oe ee 12.6 7.8] +48 5.8 8.9 af. 5 
ern 9.0 8.0 +1.0 10.6 9.6 +1.0 
hina 44.0 58.9 | —11.9 85.0 70.7 +14.3 
wots hadeel 3.4 4.4 —1.0 5.5 6 6 \cnciees 
AE 20.3 5.1 | +15. 2 7.3 9.1 —18 
ecwem 4.4 1.5 +2.8 .2 1.6 —1.4 
asiccey 23. 5 10.1 | +13.4 8.0 15.0 —7.0 
oases 58.0 36.7 | +21.3 30.0 42.1 —~12.1 
Sahiceetin 6.3 3.0 +3.3 2.0 4.1 —2.1 
ioe 2.0 1.4 +.6 -6 La -1.1 
steiesis il 23.8 14.4|) +9.4 5.5 16.1 | —10.6 
opnniedl 12.9 13.8 —.9 8.9 15.4 —6.5 
apie 12.9 §.7 | +7.2 9.5 8.4 +1.1 
és 20.0 17.5 +2.5 16.0 21.5 —5.5 
1.7 1.3 +.4 1.1 1.5 —.4 
1.5 5.8 —4.3 2.2 5.5 —3.3 





3 Figures furnished by Department of Labor. 


2 Excludes payments to Federal civilian employees and ex-servicemen in all States 


except Pennsylvania. 


Figures furnished by State employment security agencies. 





TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND TAX 
COURT APPROPRIATIONS, 1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 5954) making ap- 
propriations for the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments, and the Tax Court 
of the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1962, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend the distinguished junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], 
the chairman of the subcommittee, who 
is handling the pending appropriation 
bill, for the splendid action which he and 
his subcommittee and the full committee 
took in restoring to this appropriation 
bill the sums—which were cut by the 
House of Representatives—intended to 
enable the Internal Revenue Service to 
hire more tax-enforcement personnel. 
This is either the second time or the 
third time that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has taken this courageous action in 
the interest of supporting the Treasury. 
The last couple of times it was the Eisen- 
hower Treasury Department; this time 
it is the Kennedy Treasury Department. 
In both instances, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has recognized the importance of 
cutting down on tax chiseling, the im- 
portance of cutting down the amount of 
the deficit, and the importance of sup- 
porting the Internal Revenue Service 
when it says it can employ and can train 
a substantial number of additional per- 
sonnel to crack down on the tax dodgers 
who are defrauding the Federal Govern- 
ment out of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and also on members of the tax- 
paying public who, while not tax dodgers, 
are nonetheless just sloughing off a little 
bit on their fair obligations to the Gov- 
ernment. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the REcorp, as 
part of my remarks, a letter addressed to 
the Senator from Virginia, under date of 
May 8, by nine Members of the Senate, 
including myself, together with an at- 
tached table. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the table were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


The Honorable A. WILLIs ROBERTSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Treasury and 
Post Office Departments of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We support the Ken- 
nedy administration’s appeal to your com- 
mittee to restore in full the $16.8 million 
cut by the House of Representatives from 
the funds requested for the Internal Reve- 
nue Service to permit the employment of 
2,296 additional employees. The additional 
revenue produced by these new employees 
would exceed the cost of their employment 
several times over. 

The need for more IRS employees is de- 
monstrable in many ways. Due in large part 
to unwise and uneconomic personnel cuts 
early in the preceding administration, there 
were, as you know, 7,026 (12 percent) fewer 
employees in IRS in 1960 than there were 
in 1946, although the Service collected 2% 
times more revenue and handled 6 million 
more income tax returns in 1960 than 14 
years earlier. (See attached table.) 

When these statistics are considered in 
conjunction with the statement last year 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
that $25 to $26 billion of otherwise taxable 
income is not reported annually in the 
United States at an annual revenue loss to 
the Federal Government of “several billion” 
(House hearings, 1960, p. 62), the need for 
greatly strengthened tax enforcement seems 
clear. 

The present Commissioner, Mortimer M. 
Caplin, told the House Appropriations Sub- 
committee on March 8, 1961, that the Serv- 


ice was able to audit only 4.5 percent of the 
income tax returns filed in 1960. He stated: 
“Present audit coverage * * * is not adequate 
to secure the full revenue which should be 
reported and collected under existing reve- 
nue laws. Errors of significant amounts of 
money often are undetected. The inadequate 
coverage is known as a fact in the field— 
people know this and some of them will 
deliberately understate their income or 
overstate deductions. * * * Actual delin- 
quency in filing returns * * * often goes un- 
discovered” (House hearings, 1961, p. 468). 

If the Congress approves the full amount 
requested by the administration, and the 
Service employs all of the new employees 
it seeks, it would still be able to audit only 
5.3 percent of all income tax returns—a 
percentage “much too low” in Commis- 
sioner Caplin’s estimation when compared 
to the “optimism” audit coverage of 10 per- 
cent of all returns (Id., pp. 484, 512). 

When the results of a recent IRS study 
showing that 62 percent of all returns ex- 
amined contained deficiencies are consid- 
ered, it is possible to understand the Serv- 
ice’s estimate that the revenue return to cost 
ratio of audit activity is 11 to 1 (Id., pp. 476, 
499). 

In view of the latest estimate of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers that there will be 
a $2 billion deficit in fiscal 1962, it would 
seem shortsighted in the extreme for Con- 
gress not to attempt to reduce the deficit 
substantially by approving the requested 
expenditure for better tax enforcement. 

We are confident that when your sub- 
committee has considered all testimony on 
the Treasury-Post Office appropriation bill 
(H.R. 5954), it will recommend to the Sen- 
ate the full appropriation for the Internal 
Revenue Service sought by the administra- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JosePH S. CLARK, WAYNE Morse, STE- 
PHEN M. YouNG, RALPH W. YAR- 
BOROUGH, E. L. BARTLETT, FRANK 
CuHurcH, Pat McNamara, WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE, STUART SYMINGTON. 
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Number of returns 
filed 


Fiscal year revenue 
Individual collec- 
income tax| Total tions 

x returns returns 
Millions | Billions 
83. $43. 8 
81.4 40.7 
91.7 39.1 
93. 8 41.9 
92.8 40.5 
89. 3 39.0 
82.6 50.4 
89.3 65. 0 
93. 2 69.7 
88. 9 69.9 
88.7 66.3 
90. 2 75.1 
93.2 80.2 
93. 5 80.0 
92.8 79. 8 
94.4 91.8 
97.0 95. 7 
98. 7 100.0 





Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, as part of my 
remarks, the first three paragraphs of 
a letter directed to the Senator from 
Virginia, dated May 6, signed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. The letter ap- 
pears on page 183 of the hearings. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, April 6, 1961. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Treasury-Post 
Office, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR ROBERTSON: The Treasury- 
Post Office Appropriations Act, 1962 (H.R. 
5954), which was passed by the House on 
March 28, 1961, recommended appropriations 
for the Treasury Department totaling $911,- 
680,000, a reduction of $34,316,000 below the 
amounts of the budget estimates. A detailed 
breakdown of these amounts by individual 
appropriation item is shown on the sched- 
ule attached. After careful consideration of 
the anticipated effects of the House action, 
we have determined that it will be neces- 
sary to appeal to your committee for the 
restoration of reductions in various appro- 
priation items as indicated on the attached 
schedule. 

The largest single reduction by the House 
was accorded the estimate for the Internal 
Revenue Service. The reduction of $16.8 
million in this item, as explained in the re- 
port accompanying the bill, was imposed be- 
cause of a view that “* * * the request for 
4,575 new personnel is unrealistic and far 
beyond the capability of the Service to 
wisely recruit, properly train, and usefully 

into the Service in any one year.’ 
Thus, the action by the House in connec- 
tion with this item would seem to present 
& relatively narrow issue hinging on the 
ability of the Service to accomplish the em- 
ployment goals projected in the 1962 budget 
estimate. On this question, our actual ex- 
perience last year, further supported by re- 
cent surveys, tends to confirm our conviction 
that. we will be able to hire and assimilate 
recruits in the numbers requested without 
Sacrificing quality. 

In his recent message outlining the budget 
and fiscal policies of the new administration, 
the President indicated, with respect to tax 
enforcement, that “I want to reemphasize 
my earlier request to the Congress for addi- 
tional funds for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. More and better qualified agents can 
both increase the collection of Federal reve- 
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Additional tax from 


Average number of 














employees enforcement 
Total, ex- 
Enforce- | ‘Total World cluding 
ment per- War II World Total 
per- sonnel | excess pro-| War II 
sonnel fits tax excess pro- 
fits tax 
1 
Millions | Millions | Millions 
19, 053 49, 317 $253 $669 $922 
23, 192 54, 735 417 863 1, 280 
26, 507 58, 025 451 1,477 1, 928 
21, 257 , 399 585 | 1,312 1, 897 
22,454 | 52,024 562 | 1,330! 1,892 
24, 775 54, 411 326 | 1,422 1, 758 
26, 380 56, 262 281 1, 576 | 1, 857 
26, 788 56, 336 202 1, 638 1, 840 
25, 455 54, 596 157 1, 399 1, 556 
24, 551 52, 726 | - | 1, 442 | 1,442 
23, 984 51, 821 |. 1,479 | 1, 479 
24, 027 52, 682 |. 1,413 | 1, 413 
23, 935 53, 181 |. 1, 663 1, 663 
23, 712 52, 508 |- 1, 688 | 1, 688 
22, 846 51, 209 |. . 1, 821 1, 821 
25, 198 50, 904 |_ 2, 052 | 2, 052 
26, 673 53, 314 2,101 | 2, 101 
29, 533 2, 301 


ME tee etl 2, 301 | 
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nues and help curb corruption in and out 
of Government, racketeering, and organ- 
ized crime.” The need for strengthening en- 
forcement of our tax laws is so compelling 
that, in my view, any question concerning 
the available supply of capable recruits 
should be resolved in favor of proceeding 
with our expansion program as planned. 
You have my assurances that in doing so any 
steps that may be necessary will be taken to 
tighten our testing and selection procedures 
so as to prevent the acceptance of any un- 
qualified applicants. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, finally, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a table which 
appears on page 182 of the hearings. 
The table is entitled “Income Received by 
Individuals During 1959, Not Accounted 
For on Tax Returns.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Income received by individuals during 1959 
not accounted for on tax returns, by type* 


Billion 
dollars 

Total income not reported on tax 
ON a cree a oe os oe os chor gem aiew aah 727.9 


Less: Income received by individuals 
not required to file returns_------- 





Equals: Total reportable income not 
accounted for on tax returns---.-.-- 








Annuities and pensions----~------ 
Business and farm profit......-- 12. 
Wages and salaries---.-..-~----- 6. 
Gbher .indened 45 23 46.64 < suie. ais 1 


1Estimates based on preliminary data. 

2The Federal Revenue System: Facts and 
Problems, 1961,” p. 10 (publication of Joint 
Economic Committee). 

® Unreported income from all other sources 
not specified, such as rents, royalties, and 
capital gains. 

Source: Research Division, Internal Reve- 
nue Service, May 4, 1961. 


With respect to the revenue effects of this 
underreporting, we have made estimates for 
some of the categories but not for all. The 
failures to report dividend and interest in- 
comes were estimated to have reduced reve- 
nues by $342 and $522 million, respectively, 
or a total of $864 million at the 1959 income 
levels. Our studies in the other areas have 
not progressed far enough to make compa- 
rable estimates. One problem is that while 
this income should have been reported under 
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the tax filing requirements, not all of the 
income would have been taxable even if re- 
ported. For example, some of the unreported 
income from businesses and farms would 
have been on returns which would not be 
taxable after allowances for deductions and 
exemptions. As a rough overall estimate I 
would say that the total revenue loss from 
the failure to report the $244 billion was 
at least $4 billion. 


Mr. CLARK. Again, Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the able Senator 
from Virginia on the action his sub- 
committee took. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

Mr.CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to express 
my deep appreciation of the compliment 
just now paid me by the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania; and I wish 
to assure him that when this bill goes 
to conference, the junior Senator from 
Virginia, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, will insist upon the maintenance 
of the Senate’s position on the restora- 
tion of this item of $16,800,000. 

Mr. CLARK. I am most happy to 
have that assurance from my friend. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, as the 
minority member on the Treasury-Post 
Office Department appropriations bill, I 
should like to take this opportunity to- 
day to congratulate the junior Senator 
from Virginia for the fine job, the fair 
manner in which he conducted the hear- 
ings, and the conclusions his subcom- 
mittee and the full committee arrived 
at in reporting the Treasury-Post Office 
appropriations bill. 

The subcommittee hearings on H.R. 
5954, a copy of which is on every Mem- 
ber’s desk today, are conclusive evidence 
that the subcommittee explored all ave- 
nues and dug deeply into the items for 
the departments whose funds are con- 
tained in this bill. 

Under the Treasury Department title 
of the pending bill, I want to direct the 
attention of every Member of this body 
to the fact that there was restored the 
reduction of $16,800,000 made by the 
other body, to the full budget estimate 
as requested by the Department. This 
does not mean that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee just rubberstamped 
the full request of the Department. 

What the committee is trying to ac- 
complish here is the fair and equitable 
review of all taxpayers’ returns—both 
large and small. 

Senators should note in the testimony 
divulged to our committee that. statis- 
tics produced show conclusively that the 
Federal Government is losing several 
billions of dollars annually by not staff- 
ing the Internal Revenue Service prop- 
erly. 

Last year, so we were informed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, $25 
to $26 billion of taxable income was. not 
being reported annually. 

It should be clearly understood that 
even with the full budget estimate al- 
lowed in this bill, and an additional 4,575 
positions, this will allow the Department 
to audit only 5.3 percent of all income tax 
returns—in my judgment and in the 
judgment of the committee, a figure that 
is far too low. 
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“ "When we examine the matter further, 
and find that a recent study made by 
the Internal Revenue Service showed 
that 62 percent of all returns examined 
contained deficiencies, it is proof enough 
that the action taken by our committee 
is justifiable. 

Tt is my hope that the committee and 
the conferees will stand firmly on the 
matter when it goes to conference, and 
that we shall prevail in connection with 
this item. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Nebraska yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I warmly thank 
the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
and repeat what I previously said, 
namely, that I thank the members of 
my subcommittee for their help, be- 
cause without the wise counsel and as- 
sistance of colleagues such as my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], we could not 
bring to the floor of the Senate a bill 
which appropriates over $5 billion with 
such general approval by the Senate 
Members. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. President, I should like to direct 
some remarks to the House provision 
which appears on page 12 of the Senate 
committee print of House bill 5954, 
reading as follows: “including expenses 
of delivery to postal patrons of mail mat- 
ter under congressional frank, as now 
authorized by law.” 

This language was stricken by the 
‘committee after it had deliberated on 
its text. 

The purpose of the House amendment 
seems to be to express the intent of the 
Congress that the Postmaster General 
modify existing instructions to permit 
the use of the “simplified address’ for 
congressional franked mail addressed to 
patrons in addition to those residing on 
a rural or star route. 

The present regulations provide that 
mail may be addressed to a “rural or 
star-route boxholder” followed by either 
the word “local” or the name of the 
community. The mailer then sends a 
sufficient quantity so that the rural or 
’ star-route carrier just deposits one in 
each mailbox on his route. 

In a similar manner, mail may be ad- 
dressed to “postoffice boxholder” for 
patrons at post offices who do not have 
either city or village delivery service. 
The mailer sends the postmaster a suf- 
ficient number of copies so that one may 
be placed in each box. 

For communities having city or vil- 
lage delivery service, present regulations 
require that the mail be addressed to the 
box or street address. The word “Oc- 
cupant” may be used in lieu of a name, 
‘but the box number or street address 
must be shown. The mailer must have 
a mailing list showing the correct box 
numbers or street numbers in order to 
obtain delivery of this mail. 

The use of the simplified address for 
‘patrons at offices having city or village 
delivery service is now prohibited by 
administrative action, as I understand, 
except for those served on rural or star 
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routes. The Postmaster General now 
has the legal authority to permit the use 
of the simplified address throughout, 
including the city delivery. However, 
he has not seen fit to approve this 
franked mail within cities, nor the use 
of the simplified address within cities 
having delivery service to those patrons 
who pay for their service. 

It is apparently the objective of those 
who seek the amendment on page 12 of 
the House bill to urge upon the Post- 
master General, as congressional policy, 
that he should extend this franking priv- 
ilege to city-delivered mail. 

Sometimes, in an effort to justify 
franked mail within cities having deliv- 
ered service, it is said that there is a 
discrimination which now exists, the dis- 
crimination being that simplified ad- 
dresses are allowed in all other types of 
franked mail, but are not used in this 
instance. However, if the intention of 
the amendment to strike out the lan- 
guage, which is explained in the com- 
mittee report, is carried out, a new and 
a more vast and a more vital discrimina- 
tion will appear. There will be franked 
mail on a simplified basis available in 
cities where the mail is delivered by car- 
riers, but the discrimination will lie in 
the fact that paying patrons of the post 
office will not have available to them the 
simplified addressed mail for delivery 
within cities. So there will be discrimi- 
nation by the Post Office Department as 
between franked mail, which is paid in 
a sense, and mail for paying customers. 

It was the thinking of the committee, 
after analyzing all the questions and the 
factors which go into the question, that 
the position which we took last year 
should be reiterated and should be con- 
tained anew in the report this year. 
That objective was accomplished not 
only by the language in the report, as 
indicated on page 11, the last paragraph, 
but likewise by the deletion of the lan- 
guage to which I have referred. 

On this point it is hoped that the 
members of the committee will stand 
fast when the matter goes into confer- 
ence with the Members of the House, if 
determined opposition develops there. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Nebraska and 
the members of the committee for strik- 
ing the language on page 12. Unques- 
tionably, the Senate last year went on 
record as overwhelmingly opposing the 
extending of this principle of franked 
mail. It was pointed out in the debate 
at that time, as the Senator has pointed 
out today, that such a privilege would 
be giving unfair advantage to Members 
of Congress who used the franking privi- 
lege and particularly to Members of 
Congress who were seeking reelection. 
They could in effect finance their cam- 
paigns by means of the use of the frank- 
ing privilege, an advantage which the 
opponents for their seats in Congress 
would not have. It is definitely unfair 
from the standpoint of the opponents of 
those Members of Congress, and also un- 
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fair to the taxpayers who would have 
to pick up the bill. 

At a time when we are proposing, both 
at the administration level and at the 
congressional level, that users of so- 
called junk mail pay higher rates than 
they are paying, we certainly should not 
extend the franking privilege on bulk 
mail to Members of Congress. 

I congratulate the committee on its 
action. I certainly hope the House wil] 
sustain the Senate’s position in this con- 
nection. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Delaware. I am sure the members 
of the committee, as well as of the sub- 
committee, will appreciate the support 
which the Senator from Delaware has 
expressed. We will also appreciate his 
support in the event we run into deter- 
mined opposition in the other body. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I assure 
the Senator they will have my support. 





RESIDENCE REQUIREMENTS IN 
ELECTIONS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in this 
age of convenient travel, brought about 
by our rapidly expanding economy, mil- 
lions of Americans are constantly on the 
move. They are citizens, and the mere 
fact of their mobility does not lessen 
their interest in their country’s Gov- 
ernment. 

But the fact is that an estimated 5 to 
8 million persons were barred from vot- 
ing in last year’s presidential election for 
the sole reason that they were unable 
to meet residency requirements in the 
area where they were living on election 
day. 

Without in any way interfering with 
the right of States and local govern- 
ments to set the rules for election of 
their own officials, Congress could well 
explore the possibilities of protecting the 
right of these Americans to vote for the 
President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

In this connection, Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to two thought- 
ful editorials on the subject. They are 
of particular interest in light of Sen- 
ator KEaTING’s introduction of S.J. Res. 
90, to make 90 days the maximum resi- 
dency requirement for voting in presi- 
dential elections. The first editorial was 
published in a recent issue of the New 
York Daily Mirror; the second in the 
May 19 issue of the East St. Louis (Iil.) 
Evening Journal. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that they be printed at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Mirror] 
WIDEN THE FRANCHISE 

Right after the national election, the sub- 
ject of voting reform was hot. Then people 
began a 4-year forgetfulness, as they usu- 
ally do. 

One who did not forget, however, is Sen- 
ator KENNETH KEATING, Republican, of New 
York, who has just introduced legislation to 
allow 2 days of voting for a President and 
Vice President. This is a reform urged by 
the Hearst newspapers. Ballots, under KEAT- 
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rnc’s proposal, would not be counted until 
the entire Nation, in all its time zones, had 
voted. 

This looks like a good plan to us and we 
congratulate the Senator, It should be ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

But there is another area in which reform 
is needed. That is at the State level. 

Three of our 50 States have a 2-year resi- 
dence requirement for voting. Thirty-five 
have a l-year requirement, and 12 have a 
requirement of 6 months. 

Ours is a roving and volatile country in 
which millions are constantly on the move. 
This is characteristic of our changing and 
expanding economy. Too many Americans 
are deprived of the franchise just because 
they have moved to a place of better oppor- 
tunity. 

There should be a nationwide movement 
to liberalize State voting laws. 

Wisconsin’s good example might serve as 
a model. By special arrangement, a U.S. 
citizen who has been in Wisconsin for 10 
days may vote a presidential ticket if he 
can show he was a qualified voter in the 
State of his prior residence. 

The voting laws should not only be liber- 
alized, but standardized as far as possible. 


—_— 


[From the East St. Louis (Ill.) Evening 
Journal] 


RESIDENCE LAWS 


A majority of the Nation’s Governors ap- 
parently favor relaxing residency require- 
ments for voting to serve the needs of a 
mobile population. 

Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican, 
of New York, told the Senate that 26 of the 
82 Governors who answered his request for 
comment favor a more liberal approach. The 
other six replies were incomplete, he said. 

Five to eight million Americans, most of 
whom are ambitious, well-educated and 
anxious to improve their station in life, were 
unable to vote in last year’s presidential elec- 
tion because they were ineligible under State 
or local residence requirements. 

Illinois is only one of the offending States 
which disfranchises a large number of 
mobile Americans. 

Senator KEATING said the mixture of resi- 
dency laws is not only chaotic but also un- 
just, unreasonable, discriminatory and 
dangerous. States which raise legal barriers 
to voting, he said, have the smallest percent- 
age turnout at elections. 

The Governors who responded to his re- 
quest for comment overwhelmingly felt that 
any changes in residency laws should be 
made at the State or local level. Only two 
favored Federal action; presumably a con- 
Stitutional amendment setting forth the 
nationwide requirements for voting in Fed- 
eral elections would be needed. 

In Senator Keatine’s own State of New 
York, the legislature has proposals before it 
to change the State constitution’s suffrage 
provisions which, if accepted, would. give 
New York the most advanced residency re- 
quirement law in the Nation. 

Most reformers would be happy to see the 
States take the initiative, but they should 
get on with it. There is no, absolutely no, 
reason why Illinois or any other State should 
impose obstacles to voting by new residents 
at least in the presidential elections. 

Furthermore, the old concept that a resi- 
dence requirement is needed to give prospec- 
tive new voters time to become acquainted 
with local candidates and issues is thor- 
oughly outmoded. The State of communica- 
tions being what they are today, a voter can 
be as informed as he wants to be. It is high 
time State legislatures recognized this fact 
and acted to end denial of representation to 
taxation without representation of a large 
and valuable group of Americans. 
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THE FUTURE OF OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, one 
of the current problems to which the 
Kennedy administration is wisely ad- 
dressing itself is the preservation of our 
magnificent natural heritage. This is 
taking place through the efforts to estab- 
lish national seashores. 

Recently, the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands of the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee, under the distin- 
guished chairmanship of our able col- 
league, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Brs.LE], has been conducting hearings on 
bills to create three great national sea- 
shores at Cape Cod, Mass.; Point Reyes, 
Calif., and Padre Island, Tex. It is my 
hope that similar additional areas will 
be set aside and that our national park 
system will be thereby and in other ways 
extended. 

Recently, in the Atlantic Monthly, 
there have appeared several articles crit- 
ical of our national parks policy. An 
admirable reply to them and a statement 
of national policy in regard to national 
parks appears in the current issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly written by Stewart 
Udall, our excellent Secretary of the 
Interior. It points to the interesting 
conflict which exists in the very legisla- 
tion concerning the parks enacted by the 
Congress nearly half a century ago when 
it directed the National Park Service “‘to 
conserve the scenery * * * and the 
wildlife therein and to provide for the 
enjoyment of the same in such a manner 
and by such means as will leave them 
unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations.”’ 

Secretary Udall gives an excellent pic- 
ture of the dilemma which this some- 
what contradictory mandate imposed on 
the Park Service and outlines the policies 
which he believes should be followed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled “National Parks for the 
Future,” be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL PARKS FOR THE FUTURE 
(By Stewart Udall) 

In the summer of 1953, Bernard De Voto, 
the Cambridge conservationist and chron- 
icler of the West, made his way through 
some 15 of our great national parks. With 
him traveled, figuratively speaking, some 17 
million Americans who sought, with De Voto, 
to renew their spirits in the wild and scenic 
places of our land. On his return De Voto 
pronounced a verdict on what he had seen, 
and a disturbing verdict it was to all who 
knew his deep affection for our national 
parks. “Let’s close the national parks,” De 
Voto wrote caustically. “Let us, as a begin- 
ning, close Yellowstone, Yosemite, Rocky 
Mountain, and Grand Canyon National 
Parks—close them and seal them, assign the 
Army to patrol them, and so hold them 
secure for a more enlightened future.” 

De Voto’s anger was directed at the rot, 
decay, and neglect he had encountered 
everywhere. Sewage was seeping into Yel- 
lowstone Lake, and the campgrounds of the 
park looked like outdoor slums because, as 
De Voto put it, “they are slums.” On the 
breath-taking rim of Black Canyon of the 
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Gunnison, the guard rails had rotted away; 
not one ranger was assigned to the area; and 
even the visitor’s register had been stolen. 
Fire, health, and safety hazards were prev- 
alent at every turn. 

At about the same time, the Reader’s Di- 
gest warned prospective visitors that ‘‘your 
trip is likely to be fraught with discomfort, 
disappointment, even danger,” and Conrad 
Wirth, then as now the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, had to agree that “We 
actually get scared when we think of the bad 
health conditions.” The Saturday Evening 
Post took its turn at bat and editorialized 
that the “great canyons, pristine lakes, and 
the endless beauties of nature of our national 
parks” were being displaced by “traffic jams 
on beatup highways, beer cans in the gey- 
sers, honky-tonk commercialism * * * out- 
door slums.” 

America’s glory has been its natural won- 
ders; how, then, did we allow our national 
parks to suffer such disfigurement? 

The answer is that up until 1941 the re- 
sources of the National Park Service, the 
custodian of our parks and monuments, were 
reasonably adequate. But, with the onset 
of World War II, money and manpower were 
cut to the bone, and when millions of Ameri- 
cans turned to the parks in the postwar pe- 
riod the rangers were overwhelmed. 

In 1940 some 7 million people visited the 
parks. By 1953, the year of De Voto’s trek, 
the figure had more than doubled, and the 
Park Service, with a smaller ranger force, 
had to administer 18 new areas as well. 

Today, few in Washington would dispute 
the proposition that the esprit and dedica- 
tion of the men who run the National Park 
Service are unexcelled in our Government. 
Yet the postwar years found some rangers 
and their families living in rat-infested 
shacks and paying the Government a painful 
percentage of their modest salaries for the 
privilege. Not only the parks but the morale 
of the men charged to conserve them had 
become eroded to the danger point. These 
were the conditions which in 1956 called into 
being the restoration work of Mission 66. 


RESTORATION 


Mission 66 was designed as a 10-year re- 
habilitation program to accommodate the 
flood tide of visitors without compromising 
basic conservation values. A series of master 
plans was developed for each of the 181 areas 
administered by the Park Service, and sizable 
appropriations were obtained from a respon- 
sive Congress to enhance maintenance and 
underwrite new capital improvements. 
Thus, a frontal attack was made on the con- 
ditions that aroused De Voto’s ire and caused 
misgivings in his fellow Americans. 

Mission 66 is now at the halfway mark; 
a new administration has come to power; 
and it is an opportune moment to review 
the scope of the program and assess its work. 

The Park Service takes justifiable pride in 
maintenance systems that now protect the 
health and safety of park visitors. And, un- 
questionably, the main new capital develop- 
ment projects—roads, trails, campsites, in- 
terpretive exhibits—have made the parks 
more hospitable and have quickened appre- 
ciation of their wonders. But problems of 
delicate judgment have been created also. 

For example, take the problem of roads. 
In 1924, Stephen Mather, the first Director 
of the Park Service, enunciated the basic 
guidelines: “It is not intended to have the 
parks gridironed with roads, but in each it 
is desired to make a good sensible road sys- 
tem so that visitors may have a chance to 
enjoy them. At the same time, large sections 
of each park will be kept in a natural wilder- 
ness state without feeder roads, and will be 
accessible only by trails for the horseback 
rider and the hiker.” 
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CAMPSITES 


In the late forties, the road systems in the 
parks were miserably inadequate and unsafe. 
However, 653 miles of existing ~oads have 
now been improved under Mission 66, while 
nearly 144 miles of new roads provide 
scenic vistas and access to new campground 
areas. 

Camping is one of the more intimate park 
experiences. To encourage it, 7,000 new 
campsites have been created, and an addi- 
tional 4,000 sites renovated. For access both 
to the spectacular and the humbler sites of 
natural beauty, 300 miles of trails have been 
built or improved. For many visitors, the 
most meaningful moments in the parks come 
when they join together around the fire in 
the evening to learn from ranger naturalists 
more of the natural history that surrounds 
them. There are now campfire circles for 
more than 25,000 persons, and 54 new inter- 
pretive centers to encourage the vital edu- 
cational work of the Park Service. 

Yet Mission 66 has inevitably evoked both 
praise and blame from those who love and 
use our parks. The truth of the matter 
is that in 1916 the Interior Department was 
pitched onto the horns of a dilemma by 
congressional directive to “conserve the 
scenery * * * and the wildlife therein and 
to provide for the enjoyment of the same in 
such a manner and by such means as will 
leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations.” 

Examining this singular congressional 
mandate, Wallace Stegner, the well-known 
novelist and conservationist, once wrote per- 
plexedly: “Provide for use, but leave un- 
impaired. Use, but protect. Keep the parks 
primitive, but open them to millions. Make 
the scenery accessible with roads, trails, look- 
outs, but don’t scar it up. Provide—invisi- 
bly—campsites for millions, lodge and motel 
accommodations for hundreds of thousands, 
and the facilities of whole towns to take care 
of them * * *. Protect and restore wildlife, 
even wolves and mountain lion, in order to 
keep the balance of nature, but do it in a 
show window where millions can thrill to 
see it.” 

Over the years, some of the wisest men in 
the Interior Department have wrestled with 
this dilemma, and it is not surprising that 
many policy directives have touched off con- 
troversy. There have been mistakes; I would 
cite Tioga Road in Yosemite and the tower 
on Clingman’s Dome in the Great Smokies as 
two. But when you view the many Mission 
66 projects in perspective, it is amazing that 
so few egregious errors have been committed. 


TO USE AND YET PRESERVE 


During the Kennedy administration, spe- 
cial care will be taken that in the planning 
of roads, buildings, and village developments, 
nature will take precedence over the needs 
of modern man, The Park Service cannot 
be too zealous in its work to maintain, and 
raise, the standards of the facilities and the 
services it provides. No road or lodging is 
an end in itself, but exists to enhance the 
value of the park it serves. 

But too often critics have failed to con- 
cede that many of the wrong decisions have 
actually been dictated by conditions and 
compromises which preceded the establish- 
ment of the parks. For example, Floridians 
stipulated a developed area outside its heart- 
land when they donated the land and money 
which led to the establishment of the Ever- 
glades National Park. And the Santa Fe 
Railroad and others owned land on the rim 
of the Grand Canyon long before it became 
a national park. 

In my view, wise park administrators must 
steer judiciously between those who would 
ignore the park standards and those who 
construe each alternative according to their 
personal tastes. In any event, the pressure 
of tens of millions of people on a limited 
and often fragile land mass will surely grow 
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more intense. Can our parks be both used 
and preserved at the same time? 

The answer is, They must be if we are to 
keep faith with future generations and serve 
the men and women of today. 

One concept lang respected by the Park 
Service in its approach to the inherent di- 
lemma has been the development within the 
wilderness of zones of civilization linked by 
roads. The result is that today 99 percent 
of our national parkland still enjoys wilder- 
ness status, and a visitor need only wander 
200 yards off any road to enter primitive and 
untouched country. 

In Yellowstone, our oldest and most in- 
tensively used national park, the road sys- 
tem has been improved to carry the hundreds 
of thousands of cars that use it annually, 
but the natural wilderness has not been 
penetrated 1 foot farther than when the 
first motorcar was admitted 45 years ago. 
And here it should be borne in mind that 
Yellowstone is nearly three times the size of 
Rhode Island. All too few of the millions 
of visitors venture beyond these paved cor- 
ridors, yet the opportunity is there for any- 
one who wants to seize it. 

Looking at the vast panorama of our 
parks, one is impressed by the wisdom with 
which the Park Service has resolved the con- 
flict between use and conservation. There 
are no more zealous guardians of our places 
of extraordinary beauty than those who 
cherish the purity of our wild lands. For- 
tunately for all of us, each noble stand of 
trees, each solitary mountain promontory, 
each desert canyon has its devoted band 
of friends. And this is as it should he, be- 
cause wilderness land, paradoxically, is a 
fragile asset. 


PARKS ARE FOR PEOPLE 


However, it is also plain that parks are for 
people, and not people for parks. And 
these people are entitled to what De Voto 
has called “amiable diversions” in keeping 
with the purpose of their visit and the char- 
acter of the park. The test of whether to 
allow such diversions as winter sports, for 
example, should be whether participants scar 
the terrain. Furthermore, we must con- 
sistently ask ourselves whether a particu- 
lar organized activity adds a worthwhile 
dimension to the purpose for which our 
parks were established. 

This brings into focus the central do- 
mestic crisis which confronts America today, 
the fact that population tends to outrun 
space, and that the very spaciousness which 
has formed the face and character of our 
people is now threatened. The most notice- 
able scarcity in this society of abundance 
is land, The pressures on our land—espe- 
cially land suitable for parks and outdoor 
recreation—are relentless. Another 4 mil- 
lion Americans will be born into this 
country this year. Given fair weather each 
day, another 300,000 acres of countryside 
will fall to bulldozers, cement mixers, and 
logging crews. 

If we want to save some of this land for 
parks and for the enjoyment of the outdoors, 
we must act now. The enemy is time, not 
people. And time has run out for piece- 
meal action. The day is long past when a 
stroke of the pen could create new national 
parks out of the public domain. The time 
is now past when we could hoard a few 
more acres of park land in the West, where 
it is still relatively plentiful, and hope that 
some philanthropist would give us a little 
more elsewhere. 

NEW NATIONAL PARKS—NOW 

What is needed today, and needed 
urgently, is a truly national and wisely bal- 
anced program of land acquisition and park 
development. Last February, within a 
month of assuming office, President Kennedy 
spelied out in a m to Congress the 
broad goals of a national land-conservation 
program. 
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We have already come to the second phase 
of Mission 66. From 1956 to date, we res- 
cued the national parks from rot and 
erosion; now, quickly, we must round out 
our park system by the inclusion of the re- 
maining areas of exceptional scenic beauty. 
But new national parks are only a part of 
the answer to the exploding demand for out- 
door recreation in all parts of the country. 
Our great national parks represent one of the 
few remaining opportunities for vacation- 
ing families to enjoy the early morning ex- 
perience of the wilderness. We did not 
set aside our parks for casual inspection. 
These unique areas were meant to provide 
what Laurance Rockefeller has called “the 
cathedral experience” of nature. 

Furthermore, most of our finest parks are 
located in the western part of the United 
States, a considerable distance from centers 
of population. Yet America’s families 
should have opportunities for outdoor rec- 
reation within easy reach of their homes, 
And, properly, they should rely for such 
recreation on their State and local govern- 
ments. State and local action to set aside 
land for outdoor recreation would take pres- 
sure off the national parks, but more im- 
portant would be the benefits which 
carefully developed open land would bring 
to the communities themselves and to their 
residents. 

In most areas of our country, enough land 
is still available if we act now. But in the 
heavily industrialized parts of America, the 
only hope of salvaging what remains lies in 
inspired, and inspiring, leadership from our 
Governors and mayors. 

The challenge is a double one: to preserve 
the face of our country for ourselves and 
our children, and at the same time to pro- 
vide plentiful and varied opportunities for 
people to enjoy the outdoors. 

I should like to see new national parks 
to protect such unique areas, for example, as 
the deep, sandstone canyons that surround 
Rainbow Bridge in southern Utah; the last 
remaining prairie lands in Kansas; Santa 
Cruz Island, Calif.; and the proposed Great 
Basin Park in Nevada. We must also move 
quickly to add the Great Beach and adjoin- 
ing land of Cape Cod; Padre Island, Tex.; 
and Point Reyes to the national seashore 
system. 

Nowhere are the opportunities for outdoor 
recreation more limited than in or near our 
cities. What little open country separates 
the sprawling urban complexes on the east 
and west coasts is being preempted by vari- 
ous “developments.” Only bold action can 
save what remains. For example, at the 
Delaware Water Gap a magnificently varied 
recreation area could be created surround- 
ing the proposed Tocks Island Reservoir. 
This would give nearly one-third of the 
Nation’s population 75 miles of shore front 
for outdoor sports and recreation. 

America’s land and water are on the block. 
The highest bidder is seldom the wisest 
user. Short-term developments and short- 
term gains will be debited a thousandfold 
against the assets of future generations, 
whose claim on America is as valid as ours. 

Some of us in Washington sense an ever- 
increasing interest in the land and in man’s 
relationship to it. President Kennedy has 
already struck the keynote. If we seize the 
opportunity and act to save the spaciousness 
and grandeur of our iand, later generations 
may record this period as one of the most 
significant in the American conservation 
movement. 





TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND TAX 
COURT APPROPRIATIONS, 1962 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H.R. 5954) making appropri- 

ations for the Treasury and Post Office 
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Departments and the Tax Court of the 
United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I offer the amendment which 
is at the desk, which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Beginning on 
page 8, line 15, it is proposed to strike 
out all down to and including line 14 on 
page 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have discussed the amend- 
ment with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. The amendment would strike 
from the bill the provision which would 
allow $65,000 to be used for the further 
liquidation of the RFC. 

In 1957 Congress passed the Reorgani- 
zation Act which abolished that agency. 
We turned the various functions of the 
agency over to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, the adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the administrator of the 
General Services Administration. All 
functions of the RFC were divided 
among these agencies, and it was the 
clear intention of the Congress that the 
agency should be abolished and the out- 
standing loans liquidated by the Treas- 
ury Department. 

It is absurd that we continue to pro- 
vide five employees working for an 
agency which has been abolished for 5 
years. 

Mr. President, it is proposed that we 
continue one employee as a director for 
the Office of Defense Lending. We have 
not made any defense loans through this 
agency for 5 years. The agency has 
been dead for 5 years. We certainly do 
not now need a director of the Office of 
Defense Lending. 

There is a provision to carry one at- 
torney. I can visualize some use occa- 
sionally for an attorney for the collec- 
tion of outstanding loans, which amount, 
incidentally, to only $7.8 million. How- 
ever, surely one of the attorneys em- 
ployed in the Treasury Department could 
be used. I do not think a special attor- 
ney to work solely on the liquidation of 
these old loans is needed. 

After the agency was abolished in 1957 
the loan examiners were eliminated on 
the basis that there was no need for addi- 
tional loan examiners because no addi- 
tional loans were to be made. There 
were no loan examiners for 1958-59, but 
we now find back on the payroll a loan 
examiner for the years 1960-61, and it 
is proposed to carry him on in 1962. 
What is the need for a loan examiner for 
an agency which has been dead 5 years 
and is not making loans? 

In addition, there are two other em- 
Ployees involved, and the work of these 

ees to further liquidate the out- 

standing loans could be easily taken care 

of by the present employees of the Treas- 
ury Department. 
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Apparently the only way to abolish the 
agency is to take these employees off the 
payroll. In prior years we found this to 
be the only effective method. Once be- 
fore it took the Congress approximately 
20 years to kill the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. We never did eliminate 
and abolish that agency until we took 
the employees off the payroll and stopped 
appropriating money for them. 

There was also the U.S. Spruce Corpo- 
ration, which was started in World War 
I to obtain spruce from Alaska for use 
in the construction of airplanes. Before 
the Corporation could begin functioning 
the war was over and the use for the 
spruce had terminated. The agency was 
abolished in the early 1920’s. I came to 
Washington, D.C., in 1946, and the 
Corporation was still functioning as a 
full-fledged Corporation with three em- 
ployees on the payroll. 

At that time we found that the agency 
had only two conditional sales contracts, 
obtained when the agency had sold a 
railroad to another Government agency, 
with semiannual payments. There were 
four payments coming in annually on 
these two conditional sale contracts. In 
1947 there was still a President of the 
Corporation. There was also a treas- 
urer. There was also a Secretary. The 
agency had acar anda chauffeur. All of 
this staff was for the collection and 
handling of four checks per year and 
transmitting them to the Treasury De- 
partment. 

That agency was finally abolished by 
striking from the appropriation bill the 
money to pay the salaries of the em- 
ployees. 

I think we should take the same action 
today and really put the stamp of ap- 
proval upon the burial of this agency 
which we abolished 5 years ago. 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
chairman of the subcommittee is willing 
to accept this amendment, which if ap- 
proved will stop the salaries of these em- 
ployees of the old RFC on June 30. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from Virginia has 
Scotch blood in his veins and an econ- 
omy spirit in his heart, and is always 
pleased when the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware offers a proposal to save 
money, even though it is only $65,000 
from a bill to appropriate $5,327,631,000. 

Frankness compels the junior Senator 
from Virginia to admit, however, that 
he would have welcomed this type of 
support from his Republican colleague 
when the junior Senator from Virginia 
was fighting alone to cut down the ex- 
pense of administering the liquidation 
of the RFC. When the Republicans took 
over, they asked for that purpose the 
sum of $2,660,275. The junior Senator 
from Virginia protested very vigorously, 
but he was overridden. In recognition 
of the continuing fight, we succeeded in 
cutting the amount down the next year 
to $1,485,000. At that time the junior 
Senator from Virginia said, “Now, the 
next year will have to wind this up.” 
The next year the amount was cut 
$1,060,000. .The man who was put in 
head of the agency was then made 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
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that he would not be standing out like a 
sore thumb with the expenditures. 

So the junior Senator from Virginia 
says it is unfortumate he did not have the 
help of his distinguished colleague dur- 
ing the “big money” years. We got the 
amount cut down and cut down, until 
last year it was only $75,000. The pres- 
ent administration said, “We will cut 
that amount $10,000,” so the House of 
Representatives took the figure, and we 
let it go. 

Of course, when one analyzes what 
the money is for, it is found there is to be 
one Director who will get $13,700 a year 
and a lawyer who will get $13,700 a year. 
There is to be a loan examiner; and all 
he would have to do would be to examine 
the loans which have been in existence 
for 20 or 30 years, which are now down to 
$7.8 million. During fiscal 1962 86 per- 
cent of the total loans or assets since 
inception will be liquidated. The loan 
examiner would examine those loans, to 
see how they are coming along. He can 
pull the papers out and look at them. 

There is also requested a stenographer 
at $7,500, and one typist at $4,800. 

In view of the fact that the junior 
Senator from Virginia cannot make a 
justification for the expenditure which is 
fully satisfactory to himself, although 
he has no authority from his committee 
to accept any amendments, he will agree 
to take the amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. I join in saying that the Senator 
has consistently over the years tried to 
cut down the appropriation for this 
item. I know the Senator was not di- 
recting his remarks to me personally 
because this is the third time I have of- 
fered an amendment to abolish this 
agency, which is still alive. The other 
two amendments were offered under the 
preceding administration, and I am still 
trying again here today. 

I still say that an agency which was 
abolished 5 years ago should have been 
closed 5 years ago. There should be no 
employees on the payroll; they are not 
needed. 

This is the third time I have offered 
the amendment to stop this appropria- 
tion. I hope the Senate will pass it, 
and I hope the conferees will stand by it. 
If they do not, I shall join the Senator 
from Virginia in asking that we further 
insist on the Senate amendment to abol- 
ish this agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing te the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Dela- 
ware. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RoseErTson], and the other members of 
the subcommittee and of the committee, 
for the splendid report which they have 
brought to the Senate in regard to an 
appropriation of some $5 billion for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments. 
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As a member of the Senate Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service for many 
years, I have had a great interest in the 
Postal Department. I am pleased to see 
on the floor with me today the distin- 
guished chairman of the Post Office and 
Civil: Service Committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. JoHNsTON]. 

We have cooperated for many years in 
behalf of better postal programs and 
better postal service. If the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
would be kind enough to yield to me for 
one or two questions, I would appreciate 
it very much. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The section of the 
committee report dealing with facilities 
recommends $160,100,000, a decrease of 
$7.6 million from the budget estimate for 
facilities. 

The amount recommended is $8,- 
478,000 under the 1961 appropriation, 
and $7.6 million over the House allow- 
ance. I bring up the question because I 
believe that the citizens of our Nation 
will be disappointed to find that we do 
not propose to build new additional pos- 
tal facilities in communities where they 
are badly needed and would be an im- 
provement over the old type of buildings 
that have existed for many years. I 
wonder what reason the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee can give 
the Senate for the reduction in the pro- 
posed figure. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The committee 
found that its recommendation would 
provide 20 major leased facilities and 50 
branch offices together with 1,100 or 
more newly constructed leased buildings. 

The committee realized that everyone 
would like to have a new or modern post 
office, as he would like to have a new 
home or modern equipment. As I said 
with respect to the item of $65,000 con- 
cerning the RFC, we felt that the amount 
was not a large amount, relatively, but 
there was a question as to whether the 
item ought to be included at all. 

We thought that we perhaps should 
approach with some caution the fact 
that some of the money proposed to be 
used might be borrowed money, and 
perhaps we had better go slow. The 
House had provided much less than we 
did. In any event, we could not restore 
the amount and expect that the House 
would accept everything we might at- 
tempt to restore. We thought we had 
compromised the point, and we pro- 
posed what we hope to hold in confer- 
ence. Such an amount would carry the 
program forward reasonably well, but 
not as far as many of us would like to 
see it go, if money were not a major 
consideration. 

In the coming fiscal year we face a 
deficit of at least $4 billion. Spending 
schemes are pending that could increase 
that amount to $6 billion or $7 billion. 
We can talk all we please about price 
spirals, but, after all, it is inflation of 
the currency which underlies price in- 
flation. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
readily appreciate the problem of the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
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mittee and the committee in regard to 
the reduction of the fund for the con- 
struction of postal facilities. However, 
I wished at least to mention my concern, 
because our people are concerned. We 
have recently, in the past 8 years, en- 
gaged in the finest construction of postal 
facilities in this Nation. I believe our 
people are happy about it and proud of 
the buildings constructed. 

The second item which I wish to men- 
tion is the committee’s recommendation 
of $110 million—a decrease of $12 million 
from the budget estimate—for plant and 
equipment. If we do not propose to 
build new buildings in many of our com- 
munities, we have old buildings that 
need modernization, such as new light- 
ing and air conditioning. I express my 
regret that we must accept a reduction 
in the amount for such modernization. 

I appreciate also the problems of the 
chairman and the committee. It is not 
my intention, I assure the chairman, to 
offer any amendment, but I wished to 
take this opportunity to express my re- 
gret, and let the opportunity pass with- 
out noticing it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I appreciate the 
point raised by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas, who served for many 
years on the Post Office Committee and 
knows of the needs for plant and equip- 
ment. In presenting this phase of the 
bill, the chairman said that the rental 
program for 1961 was $19 million. For 
1961 it is estimated to be $62.5 million. 
The 1962 estimate submitted was for $79 
million. For 1963, it is estimated that 
the amount would rise to $100 million, 
which shows that inflation is increasing 
the costs of these projects by leaps and 
bounds. With regard to the plant and 
equipment item the committee recom- 
mended $110 million, the House allow- 
ance and a decrease of $12 million in the 
estimate. The amount recommended 
provides the sums requested for the vehi- 
cle program; equipment for standard 
program and approximately $85.5 mil- 
lion for the modernization program. 

Consequently we feel that for fiscal 
1962 we have provided funds for a mod- 
erate and adequate program. It is not 
what we would like to have done if we 
had had plenty of money. 

The chairman of the subcommittee 
would like to point out that in framing 
these recommendations he had the capa- 
ble help of the senior Republican in this 
body and ranking minority member of 
the committee, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Bripcgs]. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I compliment the 
chairman of the subcommittee for the 
job he did. The figures which we ar- 
rived at represent the best we could do. 
I would like to see larger amounts pro- 
vided for some of the items, and I know 
that the Senator from Virignia would 
also. But I believe before the bill is 
finally enacted into law through con- 
ferences with the House, we can arrive 
at figures, which probably will be ap- 
proximately what I personally would like 
to see. 
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The hearings were thorough and well 
conducted. The various phases of both 
the Treasury Department and the Post 
Office Department were thoroughly con- 
sidered I believe the committee has 
done a good job, and that its effort is 
worthy of support. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The chairman of 
the subcommittee thanks the distin- 
guished Senator for his complimentary 
words. 

Mr. CARLSON. I assure the distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire, 
who is the ranking Republican on the 
Appropriations Committee, and also the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayveEn], that I did not desire to offer 
any amendments to the bill, but I wished 
to call attention to two items which I 
believe are of great interest to the Sen- 
ate and to the country. 

I commend the committee for bringing 
into the bill an item of some public serv- 
ice. When the appropriation bill came 
from the House of Representatives not 
one dollar was allowed for public service. 
I notice from the report that the com- 
mittee has included approximately $62 
million for this phase. 

We are faced with a postal deficit of 
about $900 million and I share the feeling 
with many that some of this so-called 
gap should be closed by rate adjustments. 
But the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees of both Houses are at a 
complete loss to determine the amount 
of this gap to be covered by postal rate 
increases, until such time as we have a 
positive recognition of public service costs 
involved. 

There has been a great deal of con- 
fusion concerning the basis on which 
public services should be computed. The 
Post Office Department, and I am afraid 
the Congress itself, has been persuaded 
to follow the “loss of revenue” concept, 
which means simply the additional rev- 
enues which might have been collected 
if the free or special postage items, as 
enumerated in the law, had been paying 
the full rates assigned to other classes. 
Public Law 85-426, section 214(a) (1) re- 
pealed the Kelly Act of 1930 which was 
the only legal basis for determining pub- 
lic services on a “loss of revenue” basis. 
The act substituted in lieu thereof the 
“total loss’ concept and directed that 
such losses on nonprofit charitable mail, 
free in county mail, free for the blind, 
losses on nonpostal and special services, 
the star route system and third- and 
fourth-class post offices be set aside and 
charged to the general funds of the 
Treasury. 

Since 1958 I have urged full adherence 
to provisions of Public Law 85-426. Title 
I of this law is called postal policy and 
section 104(a) provides certain public 
services, the total loss of which shall be 
set aside and charged to the general 
funds of the Treasury. Today, I do not 
propose to recount the long history of 
appropriation enactments concerned 
with this law, but I shall point out that 
at no time since 1958 has an amount 
been set aside for public services equal to 
what we contemplated in the enactment 
of the law. Quite frankly, after 6 years 
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of study and lengthy debate in both 
Houses, we were of the opinion that the 
public services of the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which the law clearly states should 
not be charged to mail users, was some- 
what in the neighborhood of $250 to $300 
million. 

We are confronted again with a $900 
million postal deficit. I think I know 
the tenor and temper of the Senate and 
the Congress, and I doubt very much 
that any action will be taken on the 
problem. But it is a serious problem, 
and I hope we can obtain recognition 
of what we believe and can demonstrate, 
based upon the records, is a public serv- 
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ice of $288 million, which was placed 
in the record as taken from the 1958 
Postal Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
table be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Pusiic SERVICE COSTS 


Congress in the 1958 Postal Act made a 
good start at itemizing public services. 
Here is the list, taken from the act,’ with 
the cost of each, according to the Post 
Office’s fiscal 1959 cost ascertainment re- 
port: ? 


{In thousands] 
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ent Oil & Gas Association, testified at 
an oil imports hearing in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in regard to the de- 
teriorating position of the independent 
oil producer in Kansas. Annual pro- 
duction in the past 5 years has declined 
from a high of 124 million barrels to 
113 million barrels. Crude oil sells for 
less than it did in 1957, the posted price 
being as low as $2.77 per barrel in some 
areas. In addition, wells are produc- 
ing at minimum allowables, with not 
much apparent hope for either an in- 
crease in price or allowables under pres- 
ent conditions. 

In short, conditions teday in the 
domestic petroleum industry, particu- 
larly in my own State of Kansas, are 
more depressed than ever. For exam- 


Loss of reve- : 
Category Cost or total| nue (Post ple, drilling rigs active in 1960 were ata 
loss Office esti- 14-year low; and so far this year, there 
mate, 1961) are less rigs active than in 1960.. The 
re ; Oh) bikie cy 4 aw number of wells drilled in 1960 was the 
(1) The total loss resulting from the transmission of matter in the mails free of postage lowest since 1952. and crude oil reserves 
or at, reduced rates * * * as provided by statute, including * * *: . 
(a} Reduced rates on newspapers or periodicals of certain nonprofit organi- actually went down slightly in 1960. 
() Oficial mail, Fan AGAMA Unie: SOR BRST ee 2 rt eg %,0¢ Wildcat wells, which are really those 
au, » SN re@.......----.------------------ ‘ * 
(e) Taetecounty mail (free delivery of newspapers in the county where which find the oil, are being drilled at a 
(d) oy Oe en hath aa ty eo SE TST Pe eet ‘s 1 = rate 7 percent below the dismal record 
ree or reduced postage on materia OE lB ar RLS s ; 
(e) Free mail for Pan American Union countries’ diplomatic corps-.-....----- 49 49 Of 1960, when the number | of wildcat 
oo Ca my for — enone at a rates, 4th class_..--...-------- ° " wells drilled was 26 percent below the 
ree mail, Pan Amer SORIETY BUTOR «2.00 nc cpa ceemnnnesccncncscessce ‘ 6. 
(h) Free mail for widows of Presidents._........------------------------------ 202 202 rate in 195 the year just prior to the 
(i) Reduced 2d-class rates for religious and classroom periodicals_............-- 3, 758 22% finding by the President’s Special Cabi- 
® Reduced 3d-class rates for nonprofit organizations_.._.........--.--------- 30, 600 11,558 net Committee that a decline in this 
(x) Free mneiliing, abventes’ bales. - - on. nn ncn sd oe ed Aen sck en chen ivity “ se 
pc Minded watek tor WeOkR hE. es sck Gunsecbbaenbndiend sake 17, 815 17,815 activity “shall not be permitted.” To- 
og anes ates for library books__.----.-.--------------------------------- 3, 355 3,355 day a further decline in the domestic 
ss resu ‘om: 
e (a) Star site services to remote homes, farms, ranches, post offices_.........- O08 |. access exploratory activity is being permitted. 
(b) 3d and 4th class post offices. -.....---.---.---------- ree arene 73, 871 |..-----------« Mr. President, this is a situation that 
rear erenety —orerureniivene. site ot We in Gin iad should not be allowed to continue. 
(4) Loss © incurred in performing special services such as cash on delivery, insured ‘midis Everyone interested in and familiar 
mail, special delivery, and money orders” .-._......-.------------------=--------- » OE}. <5 =o anewe with the oil industry in the United 
5) Extra cost of transporting U.S. mail by foreign air carriers at rates over those pre- : 
= Santee Udssnianstbedas, 2taciat%.hnaise W---aseeved-eieies aden 850 350 States must view with concern the in- 
etsy e S59 88 mis ew COUR oF Peretti cic) sive 1 288, 411 39, 306 creasing threat of expanded oil produc- 





1 Before the 1960 10-percent pay increase bill. 


Mr. CARLSON. I understand that 
the 1962 budget contained $62 million as 
the amount of public services when it 
was submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the President. The House 
in its action has fully deleted this 
amount and left the figure standing at 
zero. This is difficult to understand. 

My personal feeling as one interested 
in this postal deficit that we have had 
for years is that if we could ever reach 
agreement, at least among the Congress, 
as to what we would determine was an 
allowable item for public service, I think 
Maybe we could adjust some rates, but 
so far we have had this difficulty. 

I appreciate the action taken by the 
committee in including at least $62 mil- 
lion. I sincerely hope we can reach 
some agreement on this point in order 
that we might at least begin to balance 
the intake and output of postal revenues 
based on the present Treasury situation. 





OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I was 
greatly disappointed and considerably 
to read this morning that after 

@ most complete and thorough hearing 
of the oil producers’ problems, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has ruled to take 
no action to help solve the dilemma in 
which the producers now find themselves. 


Secretary Udall has decided to continue 
the extremely high oil import program 
to the detriment of the oil producers of 
Kansas and the Nation. 

As is well known to my colleagues, 
there is now in operation what is gener- 
ally termed “the mandatory oil import 
program.” This program was designed, 
in the words of the President, to— 
insure a stable, healthy industry in the 
United States capable of exploring for and 
developing new hemispheric reserves to re- 
place those being depleted. The basis of 
the new program, like that for the volun- 
tary program, is the certified requirements 
of our national security which make it nec- 
essary that we preserve to the greatest extent 
possible a vigorous, healthy petroleum in- 
dustry in the United States. 


The program was the outgrowth of 
many years of careful and comprehen- 
sive study by Congress and the executive 
branch of Government. It has, to say 
the least, done a lot for the domestic 
oil industry; however, it must be recog- 
nized that the goals laid down by Con- 
gress and the President for this pro- 
gram have not been met. 

Recently Tom L. Schwinn, executive 
vice president of the Kansas Independ- 


. 28ec, 104(a), Public Law 85-426, 85th 


?'These are the latest figures available as 
of Mar. 1, 1960. 


tion in Russia. 

Recently Mr. Ira H. Cram, an Amer- 
ican oil man, made an extensive tour 
of Russia as a member of the first of- 
ficial delegation of American oil men to 
study the Russian oil industry’s progress 
since the end of the war. Mr. Cram 
is a geologist and Senior Vice President 
of the Continental Oil Company and has 
participated in oil development through- 
out the United States, Canada, South 
America, and Africa. His report on the 
Russian oil situation, entitled “Russian 
Oil: New Danger for the West,” was 
printed in the April 29, 1961, issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. In this article 
Mr. Cram discussed the great growth 
and development of Russian oil and its 
effects on future competition for oil 
producing countries, with the statement 
that the sobering fact is that Russia is 
just beginning her oil development. 

This fact. must not be ignored by the 
United States as we consider future pro- 
grams for oil development in the United 
States. The oil industry in the United 
States is in a depressed condition. 

There are many factors which are 
contributing to this unhealthy situation. 
However, today I would like to refer to 
just two of these. 

As is well known, shortly after the 
establishment of the mandatory import 
program, the President made an amend- 
ment in his oil import proclamation 
which exempts overland imports from 
Canada and Mexico from the manda- 
tory program. In other words, in the 
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interest of national security, it was rec- 
ognized that preferential treatment 
should be allowed oil imports from Can- 
ada and Mexico. It is hard to find fault 
with the purpose of this policy. How- 
ever, as is so often the case, the bene- 
ficiaries of this policy seem to be abus- 
ing this privilege. 

For example, at a time when oil pro- 
duction in the United States has re- 
mained flat for a period of five years, 
imports from Canada are rapidly in- 
creasing. Canada, whom we all recog- 
nize as a valuable friend, has increas- 
ing designs on the U.S. oil market. This 
is commendable from the standpoint of 
Canada. However, unless the brakes are 
placed on such imports the result would 
simply be that increased Canadian im- 
ports will be at the expense of our own 
domestic producers with no net gain in 
the joint security of Canada and the 
United States. 

Earlier this year, Interior Secretary 
Udall took cognizance of the increased 
imports from Canada and declared that 
if such exempted imports have a marked 
and abrupt effect on the domestic indus- 
try such developments would call for a 
reconsideration of the “over-land” 
exemption. 

Canada recently issued a statement on 
Canadian oil policy which laid down 
certain target levels for Canadian oil 
production—640,000 barrels daily for 
1961 and 800,000 barrels daily for 1963. 
These target levels contemplate substan- 
tial increases of their oil exports from 
Canada to the United States. It is ex- 
pected that Canada for 1963 would like 
to export to the United States 225,000 
barrels of oil daily which is double the 
1960 daily average shipments of 113,000 
barrels daily to the United States. 

In the past, Canadian crude oil has 
not moved into either the Detroit-Toledo 
area or the Chicago area. However, dur- 
ing the last quarter of 1960, Canadian 
crude oil began to move into both Detroit 
and Toledo refineries. During December 
1960, three refineries imported 14,035 
barrels daily of Canadian crude oil and 
thus displaced an equivalent volume of 
domestic crude in this area. By March 
1961, imports of Canadian crude into 
Detroit-Toledo had increased to 24,226 
barrels daily, thus further displacing 
domestic crude which has always served 
these markets. 

Thus in view of the relatively flat 
erude oil market in the United States 
over the past 5 years, and the relatively 
small future increases that can be ex- 
pected, I feel that Canada cannot expect 
nor be given a disproportionate share 
in the U.S. crude oil market. 

In my opinion, two things must be 
done to meet this situation. Although 
imports from Canada should be given 
preferential treatment over other for- 
eign oil, I believe that such exempt im- 
ports must be included within the total 
overall permissible level of imports into 
the United States and also’'I urge that 
Canada recognize that this preferential 
treatment must not be abused. 

As in the case of Canada, imports 
from Mexico should be included in the 
basic overall permissible level of imports. 
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However, in the case of Mexico, another 
factor has entered the picture in the last 
several months which calls for immedi- 
ate and effective action. This special 
problem arises out of the fact that cer- 
tain importers of Mexican oil have hit 
upon a method of circumventing the 
spirit and intent of the overland exemp- 
tion authorized under the import pro- 
gram. - 

The overland exemption was written 
into the program in the belief that oil 
from Canada or Mexico coming into the 
United States via pipeline, rail or truck 
would be available during periods of 
emergencies. However, during the past 
6 months, oil has been coming into the 
United States from Mexico up te 50,000 
barrels per day in the following manner. 
The oil is brought into Brownsville, Tex., 
in bond—placed in trucks which haul 
the oil back into Mexico and then re- 
trucked into Texas as an overland im- 
port. 

In my opinion, this practice is a com- 
plete circumvention of the spirit and 
purpose of the overland exemption. In 
effect, it is just like the “unfinished oil 
circumvention” which broke down the 
voluntary crude oil import program and 
brought on the necessity for establish- 
ment of the mandatory program. 

It is my hope that this practice will be 
stopped forthwith, and that it will not be 
permitted to break down the present 
program. I notice from the press that 
some sort of arrangement has been 
worked out with the people involved in 
this transaction whereby such imports 
will be held down to 30,000 barrels per 
day for a period of 3 years. If this be so, 
it would appear that our Government is 
giving official sanction to this circum- 
vention and is rewarding those involved 
by authorizing this activity, though on a 
somewhat smaller scale, for another 3 
years. I cannot condone this practice, 
and I respectfully suggest that if it is 
necessary to bring more oil in from Mex- 
ico, it should be authorized directly and 
not by giving official sanction to this 
current practice which is contrary to the 
spirit and intent of the mandatory oil 
import program. 

I have noted from the record of the 
recent oil import hearings, held by the 
Department of the Interior, that the 
domestic oil industry has requested that 
imports into districts I-IV be reduced by 
some 200,000 barrels per day. I suggest 
that a large part of this contemplated 
reduction could be accomplished by 
carrying out the recommendations that 
I have set forth today and without doing 
violence to our friends to the north and 
south of us and without doing violence 
to any of the nations from which we 
receive petroleum. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate that the 
mutual security of the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico require that these 
nations share in our oil market, but such 
sharing must be on a reasonable basis; 
and further the overland exemption 
must not be abused. Otherwise, the 
mandatory oil import program may fail 
to the detriment of not only U.S. pro- 
ducers but Mexican and Canadian pro- 
ducers as well. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement made by Mr. Tom L. Schwinn, 
executive vice president of the Kansas 
Independent Oil & Gas Association, at 
the oil imports hearing of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on May 10 and 11, 
be made a part of these remarks, and 
also that the article entitled “Russian 
Oil: New Danger for the West,” by Ira 
H. Cram, which appeared in the April 29 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post, be 
made a part of these remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT By Tom L. SCHWINN, EXECUTIVE 
VicE PRESIDENT KANSAS INDEPENDENT OIL 
& Gas ASSOCIATION AT OIL IMPORTS HEARING, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., May 10-11, 1961 


My name is Tom L. Schwinn, executive 
vice president of the Kansas Independent 
Oil & Gas Association. This association con- 
sists of more than 1,000 producers, operators, 
royalty owners and related independent per- 
sons doing business or having oil and gas 
interests in Kansas. 

Kansas for many years has been either the 
fifth or sixth largest producing State in the 
Nation. Last week, production averaged in 
excess Of 322,000 barrels per day. 

We wish to thank the Secretary and the 
Department for according us this opportunity 
to appear at this hearing. 

In general, we wish to endorse the position 
of the Independent Petroleum Association 
of America with regard to the oil import pro- 
gram, adopted at its recent meeting in New 
Orleans. We commend that exhaustive 
and detailed analysis for your serious 
consideration. 

We should like to emphasize the deteriorat- 
ing position of the independent producer in 
Kansas. Kansas production is derived from 
40,000 wells. These wells average approxi- 
mately 7.7 barrels per day. There is produc- 
tion in 89 of the State’s 105 counties. The 
production of oil and gas is the biggest 
industry in the State. 

Annual production in Kansas in the past 
5 years has declined from a high of 124 
million barrels to 113 million barrels. Active 
rigs have declined even more markedly and 
for the past several years total annual pro- 
duction has exceeded discovered reserves. 
Yet, vast areas of the State are virtually 
unexplored and development drilling in the 
older producing areas has subsided. 

Employment in the field, on the technical 
side and at the administrative level, is off 
badly. Crude sells for less than it did in 
1957, the posted price being as low as $2.77 
per barrel in some areas. Wells are produc- 
ing at minimum allowables, with not much 
apparent hope for either an increase in price 
or allowables under present conditions. 

The result of this decline is cause for grave 
concern by public officials, the industry; in- 
deed, the entire State. Tax revenues for 
schools and general government have nat- 
urally dropped. 

It is the fixed opinion of our association 
that the mandatory import-control program 
has fallen short of its stated objective of 
restoring vigor to the domestic producing 
industry. 

We find that Kansas reserves of petroleum 
are selling at a price substantially below 
replacement costs. This finding was rein- 
forced last summer by the Kansas Corpora- 
tion Commission in its order shutting down 
fields in two counties where a further cut 
in the posted price of crude was instituted 
by one purchasing company. The commis- 
sion found that sale of oil at the new de- 
pressed price constituted economic waste 
under our conservation statute. 
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We are of the further opinion that the 
oil-import program will not accomplish its 
objective until the price for Kansas crude 
is reasonably restored. The purchaser and 
refiner of crude oil have benefited very sub- 
stantially from the import program. They 
have not, however, passed on to the crude-oil 
producer any portion of these benefits. It 
would be nonsense to say that the program 
has not had its benefits. It undeniably pre- 
vented the immediate liquidation of the 
small independent producer. Nontheless, 
that person today remains in a self-liquidat- 
ing position as he continues to produce oil 
for an inadequate price that he found when 
costs were substantially below those of today. 

As producers, we do not quarrel with the 
health that is evident in some segments of 
the industry. But it is our view that basic 
health and vigor in the industry, and de- 
finitely in Kansas, can only be restored from 
the bottom up—starting with the producer, 
if you please. The independents in Kansas 
historically find about 85 percent of the 
oil there. Their role in this regard is vital; 
nor may it be expected that they will be 
replaced in these endeavors once they have 
been eliminated. 

A revitalization of the oil-producing in- 
dustry in Kansas is imperative—if prema- 
ture abandonment of literally thousands of 
stripper wells is to be avoided, and there 
are 24,000 of these wells in Eastern Kansas 
producing no more than one or two barrels 
per day. These wells tap millions of barrels 
of marginal reserves, reserves that will be 
lost to this Nation if inadequate crude prices 
make continued operation of the wells un- 
economical. Today, these reserves are a 
part of the abundant reserve this dear coun- 
try will require in its hour of need and are 
thus essential to national security. But even 
the most efficient recovery methods are 
largely ineffectual in the face of what is 
basically an inadequate price for the prod- 
uct. And that is not yet the end. Con- 
sider if you will, the countless secondary 
recovery projects that will not be initiated 
because of the poor economics of the sit- 
uations as they arise. Price for the product 
is a factor in each such calculation. 

We thus urge this administration to ana- 
lyze the goals of the program, the ad- 
ministration of which this Department is 
charged with. The people intended to be 
helped by the program have been helped 
very little, if at all. We submit that the 
price for crude is the chief indicia of the 
problem; parenthetically, that all other fac- 
tors are correlative indeed; for to whose ad- 
vantage is it to produce more and more oil 
for a price that is ab initio inadequate? 

An adequate price is necessary. No other 
incentive will accomplish this goal. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post] 
Russtan Ort: NEw DANGER FOR THE WEST 
(By Ira H. Cram) 


(An American oilman, recently in Russia, 
tells how the Soviets are increasing their oil 
production phenomenally: By copying our 
methods.) 

Russia is developing its oil and gas re- 
sources at such a phenomenal rate of speed 
and has such great potential that Russian 
oil may be a key factor, indeed the deciding 
factor, in our growing economic battle with 
the U.S.S.R. throughout the world. 

I recently made an extensive tour of Rus- 
sia as a member of the first official delegation 
of American oilmen to study the Russian oil 
industry’s progress since the end of the war. 
As a geologist and senior vice president of 
Continental Oil Co., I have participated in 
oil exploration and development throughout 
the United States, Canada, South America, 
and Africa. What I saw in Russia has made 
me reevaluate the entire world oil situation. 
Russia is in a stronger position to achieve 
its economic goals internally and abroad 
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than perhaps even the Russians themselves 
realized until recently. 

Our group’s 7,350-mile tour inside Russia 
took us through two principal producing 
areas—the old Baku area on the west coast 
of the Caspian Sea and the new Ural-Volga 
area between the Ural Mountains and Kui- 
byshev, which now produces three-fourths 
of Russia’s oil. We saw oil and gas fields, 
giant ones and small ones, onshore and off- 
shore, fields which were hard and easy to 
discover. We inspected large new refineries 
and small old ones. We discussed manage- 
ment and planning with the executives in 
Moscow and Stalingrad. We were free to 
talk at length with technicians and workers 
wherever we went. 

Our delegation was under the auspices of 
the State Department and the American Pe- 
troleum Institute as part of the cooperative 
exchange program with Russia in the sci- 
entific, technical, educational, and cultural 
fields. The 10 members were from 8 oil 
companies and the Department of the In- 
terior and included specialists in various 
branches of the industry such as explora- 
tion, research, production, refining, and 
economics. Consequently we were able to 
assemble a comprehensive picture. 

When we saw how the Russians are op- 
erating, we began to realize the significance 
of what they have accomplished since 1950. 
Whereas the world doubled its oil production 
between 1950 and 1960, Russia quadrupled 
its own production. In 1950 the United 
States was producing seven times as much 
oil as Russia. In 1960 our daily production 
of 7,032,000 barrels was less than 244 times 
as much as their 2,960,000 barrels. 

The Russians have achieved this advance 
by using almost the same technical and 
management methods we use. The sober- 
ing fact is that they are just beginning their 
oil development. Their current production 
of both oil and gas is just about what ours 
was in 1929. However, they will not have 
the difficulties in finding and developing ad- 
ditional oil and gas fields that we have had 
since 1929, for the simple reason they now 
have the benefit of most of the techniques 
and concepts which we have laboriously de- 
veloped in the past 30 years. Further- 
more, and of maximum importance, the 
territory in the U.S.S.R. which is favorable 
to the existence of oil and gas, covering at 
least 3 million square miles, is 70 percent 
larger than the “hunting grounds’ of the 
United States including Alaska. They have 
just begun to explore their country. We 
have found all our “easy” oil and are trying 
to track down the elusive deposits which 
we hope are there, but which offer precious 
few clues. 

The geology of Russia and the United 
States is strikingly similar. The Russians 
have the same assortment of stratigraphic 
and structual conditions that are responsible 
for so many oilfields in this country. For 
example, the new Ural-Volga area is west 
Texas and Oklahoma all over again. Geo- 
logically, from their past experience and 
our own, there is no reason to prevent them 
from achieving or exceeding the oil-produc- 
tion goals which I saw in every planning 
office and displayed on charts in every mu- 
seum. If they achieve these goals, we will 
find them fiercely competitive in the world 
market by 1965. 

In order to locate new oil and gas struc- 
tures, they are operating more than 400 
seismograph crews—about the same number 
as are operating in this country—and are 
talking about 1,200 in 1965. They are drill- 
ing wildcat wells in the wide open spaces 
as well as in the general vicinity of pro- 
ducing fields in order to increase their over- 
all knowledge of the geology and potential 
of their country. 

The Soviet high command at last has 
learned that a great number of wildcat wells 
must be drilled to find oil and gas in quan- 
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tities sufficient to supply expanding needs— 
and that many of them will be dry holes. 
The Russian geologist is no longer haunted 
with the specter of Siberia if he drills a dry 
hole. This means that by increasing their 
explorations, the Russians are increasing 
their chances of opening up vast new re- 
serves because they have so much promising 
potential oil territory. They actually have 
an advantage over American explorers which 
shows up in Soviet statistics. Between 1950 
and 1958 in the United States, we drilled 
about eleven and a half times more feet of 
hole—exploratory and developrnment—than 
they did, but an informed guess indicates 
that we blocked out only a little more than 
twice as much crude oil and natural gas. 
So, by virtue of exploring in virgin coun- 
try, they added about five times more re- 
serves per foot drilled than we did. 

I had been predisposed to believe that the 
human factor, as the result of their political 
and economic system, would be a deterrent 
to the kind of vigorous development 
achieved under the American free-enter- 
prise system. It jolted me out of my com- 
placency to discover that the Russians are 
using capitalist techniques to do the job. 
The Russians have copied the structure cf 
U.S. corporations to a large degree. 
The competitive drive and incentives are 
similar. The chatter in the fields, the re- 
fineries and the research laboratories is the 
same as it is in Texas or Oklahoma. The 
local area manager fights to get his budget 
through in Moscow just as the Denver office 
of my company tries to get its plans ap- 
proved by the Houston management. 

There are the same human-relations prob- 
lems between different branches of the in- 
dustry that we have. I asked the members 
of a central research group if they had any 
difficulty in selling their ideas to the men 
in the field. There was a grin on every face. 

The Russians are dedicated to competi- 
tion—not competition among industries and 
units within industries to capture cus- 
tomers, but competition among themselves 
to please Moscow. Collectively they are 
dedicated to competition with the United 
States in the entire field of international 
business. 

The incentive to produce more is supplied 
by personal and plant medals, bonuses and 
pay raises. Plant bonuses are spent by the 
plant manager in cooperation with the labor 
leaders to improve the plant and the com- 
munity. This stimulus is enhanced by the 
hope of promotion. Engineers and scien- 
tists, for example, are being promoted into 
managerial positions in greater numbers 
just as they are in the United States. 

Russian devotion to education is impres- 
sive. The engineers and scientists we talked 
to were well trained, competent and enthu- 
siastic. We heard much of the elaborate ef- 
fort to train workers to do a better job and 
to fit themselves for the next rung up the 
ladder. 

To our chagrin, we found that the average 
Russian oilman knows more about the latest 
publications on science and technology than 
the average American ojlman. Isolated be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, they rely upon the 
world’s literature—instead of personal con- 
tacts—and they read translations of all 
technical and trade journals published in 
every language in the free world. This has 
its disadvantages. A geologist asked me if a 
certain geophysical technique was widely 
used in the United States. I happened to 
know that he could have heard of it only 
by reading one article in a certain trade 
journal. I had the impression that he was 
being needled by his superior because he 
wasn’t using this technique. Deprived of 
any practical interchange of ideas, how 
could he or his superior know that this was 
@ somewhat experimental technique which 
had been tried without success? 
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Everywhere we went the Russians were 
eager to talk shop. They were as eager to 
learn from us as we were from them. They 
yolunteered a great deal of general informa- 
tion about their own operations and, when 
asked about details, were generally coopera- 
tive. Occasionally they ducked certain tech- 
nical questions, saying the information had 
not yet been published. Only in Moscow, 
among the high planning executives, did we 
encounter any skilled evasive tactics. We 
were told at the outset that costs and re- 
serves were trade secrets. But these are 
matters which competitive American com- 
panies also try to keep to themselves. There 
was very little political conversation. Geol- 
ogist was talking to geologist, engineer to 
engineer and refining expert to refining ex- 
pert. In that regard, we all talked the same 
language. 

The political level is another world, and 
how far apart these worlds are was illus- 
trated in a conference with a local field 
manager. In discussing the difference be- 
tween our economic systems, he threw up 
his hands and said, “How is it possible for 
your economy to work without national plan- 
ning?” Various members of the group at- 
tempted to explain. He didn’t understand 
it and finally said, “Let’s get back to the 
technical rather than the economic.” 

We were quite unprepared for the cor- 
diality and friendliness with which we were 
received everywhere. For example, we were 
inspecting the Syzran refinery, about 500 
miles southeast of Moscow. When we re- 
turned to the plant office from the refin- 
ery, almost the entire population of the small 
town had gathered in front of the building. 
They had never seen an American before. 
They were smiling and talking—they simply 
wanted to touch us. 

When we visited the Kuibyshev refinery, 
the manager had planned an evening enter- 
tainment to show off the recreation center. 
Since the refinery employs 4,500 people, the 
center was jammed with workers, old people, 
and children. It was amateur night— 
ballet, accordion players, singers, comedians, 
dance music—and I’ve seen a lot worse on 
some of our best television shows at home. 
During an intermission an old lady, who 
had been watching us intently, jumped to 
her feet. She was your, or my, concept 
of what a typical old Russian peasant wo- 
man looks like. She said something in a 
loud voice, laughed and sat down. While 
she beamed at us amiably, our interpreter 
informed us that she had said, “I have 
finally seen an American and now I can 
die satisfied.” 

Nor was this friendliness and curiosity 
confined to the interior. In Leningrad I 
was on my way to the hotel’s main dining 
room, where our group was having dinner, 
when I heard music coming from another 
room. I detoured to see what kind of party 
was in progress. A nice-looking young Rus- 
sian saw me at the door, greeted me in Eng- 
lish and asked me to join the party. 
“Come meet my bride,” he said. After I 
had toasted the newly married couple, he 
introduced me to a blonde, saying, “You two 
must dance.” We did. There was nothing 
but American jazz on the record player, and 
the only question I was asked by the sev- 
eral English-speaking Russians present was, 
“Do you love Louis Armstrong as much as 
we do?” 

When we had finished our tour, we were 
asked to report back to a meeting of the 
State Scientific-Technical Committee to 
give our impressions. W. W. Keeler, execu- 
tive vice president of Phillips Petroleum Co., 
gave a restrained and polite general report. 
G. V. Aleksenko, vice chairman of the com- 
mittee, thanked him and then said, “But 
what's the matter with us?” Keeler and 
the rest of us accepted the invitation. We 
were quite frank. They showed no resent- 
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ment, but they had an excuse for every- 
thing. 

Our principal criticism was the striking 
extravagance we saw everywhere—too many 
people on the job and too much idle equip- 
ment in both oilfields and refineries. For 
example, in two oilfields which produced 
less than one-third of Continental Oil Co.’s 
domestic production, they had more en- 
gineers than Continental has in its entire 
production department. The units within a 
Russian refinery are too numerous, too small, 
and located too far apart. Safety standards 
are less rigorous than ours—no hard hats 
or steel-toed shoes. Low overhead pipes, bad 
stairways, and a general absence of fire- 
fighting equipment were obvious safety 
hazards. 

The Russians excused the excess man- 
power on the grounds that they are training 
people for the tremendous expansion being 
planned. More automation will be needed, 
too, and they are stressing its development. 
As for safety, they maintained their meas- 
ures were adequate because of their record. 
But who reports the record and to whom? 

The main reason for the extravagant use of 
people and materials seemed to me to be 
Government ownership and management. 
Such extravagance increases costs, whether 
measured in money or constructive work 
left undone. The Soviet planners have been 
unable to overcome the inherent inefficien- 
cies of government ownership. In a country 
in a hurry, with an admitted manpower 
shortage, they have had to utilize the major- 
ity of their womanpower. In Russia, Rosie 
the Riveter is already riveting in the cold 
war. 

In one refinery we found a woman in 
coveralls running one of the most modern, 
expensive and complicated units. George 
Dunham, a director of Socony Mobil and 
a refining expert, questioned her at length. 
I asked him if she knew what she was talk- 
ing about, and Dunham said, “That woman 
knows as much about operations of that 
unit as any man.” We have no women work- 
ing in such jobs in America. In the Kuiby- 
shev refinery 35 percent of the personnel are 
women. We saw women working in almost 
every type of job wherever we went, 

We could have pointed out to the State 
Scientific Technical Committee that, judging 
by what we saw and heard, Soviet drilling, 
producing and refining technology is not up 
to our 1960 par. The technological improve- 
ments borrowed from the Western World, 
together with their own improvements, add 
up to an overall technology about as ad- 
vanced as our American technology was in 
the mid-1940’s. But what difference does 
this make in their skimming-of-the-cream 
stage? They can find, produce and refine an 
abundance of crude oil and natural gas by 
employing 1945 equipment and concepts. 

What really concerned us was that after 
measuring our competitor's resources, ability 
and drive, we found them uncomfortably 
great. We needed to learn how Russia plans 
to use this strength and, more realistically, 
how Russia can use it. Are they going to 
keep it at home to build up their internal 
strength as wedo? Or are they going to soft- 
pedal internal building somewhat by export- 
ing crude oil and products in order to make 
economic and political hay in their satellites 
and in the free world? 

In 1955 an exportable oil surplus was 
achieved, and the Russians have been in- 
creasing their exports ever since. That they 
intend to continue to increase their exports 
is clear, but the amount of increase isn’t. 
At a conference with Evgueni Gourov, pres- 
ident of the Soviet agency in charge of 
petroleum export and import, the members 
of our delegation asked him .what the 
agency’s long-range export goal was. Al- 
though Gourov spoke fluent English, he had 
a great deal of difficulty in understanding 
the question, and no satisfactory answer 
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was obtained. Nevertheless, his English was 
particularly clear when he stated that he 
did not object to competition for markets, 
considering it good and necessary. But he 
felt that some competitive methods which 
he had run up against were unfair. He felt 
that a more cooperative attitude by the in- 
ternational oil companies with the Soviet oil 


industry could be mutually beneficial. We 
wondered about this choice of the word 
“mutually.” 


The Soviet planners deny that they would 
penalize home consumption in order to ex- 
pand exports. Nevertheless, they admit that 
they must balance economic opportunities 
outside the Soviet Union. Whenever the 
Russians use the word “economic” in this 
context, I also hear the word “political.” 
Judging by the published 7-year plan— 
1959-1965—their idea of balance is approxi- 
mately double present exports of crude oil 
and products to a rate of close to 900,000 
barrels per day in 1965, or close to 19 percent 
of their crude-oil production, This amount 
would give them more than enough oil to 
become a major competitive force in world 
markets. 

We already have proof of how the Rus- 
sians capitalize on these ‘“economic-politi- 
cal” opportunities. They traded oil for cof- 
fee in Brazil. They traded oil for sugar in 
Cuba. They are supplying oil to Iceland for 
fish products and to Egypt “or cotton. They 
stand ready to trade for Indian jute, Italian 
pipe, Swedish timber. Nor does it necessar- 
ily have to be a barter deal. They have of- 
fered to supply the Indian Government with 
all its oil requirements at 20 percent less 
than anyone else offers. Recently they un- 
derbid American and British companies for 
the major share of Egypt’s crude-oil busi- 
ness. At least some of the trades, such as 
those involving diesel fuel, which is scarce 
in Russia, must be politically inspired. 

There is another side to their export story, 
however—consumer satisfaction. Up till 
now, many of the Soviet’s customers have 
not been satisfied. Their most available ex- 
port sources of crude are “problem crudes.” 
They contain either too much sulfur or too 
much salt, and refineries must have special 
equipment to handle them. For example, 
Russian oil could not be refined in Brazil- 
ian refineries without damaging equipment. 
The first tankerful of gasoline to Cuba 
wouldn’t run automobiles. The overall 
quality of their gasoline and products can- 
not compete currently on the world market. 
But this the Russians can remedy. They 
are actually beginning to do just that. 

Can they afford this economic warfare? I 
estimated that their exploration and produc- 
tion costs have to be much higher than the 
costs of their chief competitors from the 
Middle East. However, the Russians are 
offering oil today on the Black Sea for $1.10 
per barrel. The actual average cost, without 
profit, of Middie East oil laid down on the 
Mediterranean, a competitive point, is about 
$1.40 per barrel. Middle East oil is the 
cheapest in the world, owing to the great 
producing capacity of the wells. However, 
the big producing cost per barrel is the aver- 
age 73 cents the Middle East producers must 
pay the sovereign as royalty. Russia doesn’t 
have to pay itself a royalty. 

Furthermore, costs are meaningless when 
the chief executive officer of Russia—a politi- 
cian—is at the same time chief executive of 
all businesses in the country. He can claim 
a profit has been made if gains in certain 
segments of the business exceed losses in 
other areas. Furthermore, this same chief 
executive told U.S. Congressmen in 1955, “We 
value trade least for economic reasons and 
most for political reasons.” When he juggles 
his bookkeeping to include political profits, 
he doesn’t ever have to be in the red. 

This lack of economic discipline is not 
enjoyed by the oil companies of the free 
world. On the contrary, these companies 
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are now engaged in a vigorous competitive 
struggle the like of which has not been seen 
for many a day because of an oversupply 
of oil in the world. This requires close ad- 
herence to economic realities. The oil com- 
panies are already sharpening their weapons 
in cutting operating costs, developing new 
technologies, researching new uses for oil 
at home and seeking out uses which will 
be of particular benefit to underdeveloped 
countries. 

In the matter of utilization of oil and 
gas at home, Russia is definitely moving in 
our direction. They are rapidly replacing 
their expensive low-grade coal with much 
cheaper, more flexible and convenient oil and 
gas. In 1958 oil and gas supplied about 31 
percent of their energy requirements. That’s 
about where the United States was in 1929. 
By 1965 they expect almost to triple 1958 
consumption of hydrocarbon energy with oil 
and gas supplying 50 percent of energy re- 
quirements. That’s about where we were in 
1948, They are moving very fast, but have 
a long road ahead to reach our present posi- 
tion. We consume about 3’ times as much 
energy per capita as they do, and oil and 
gas supply 72 percent of our energy. 

The emphasis which the Russians are plac- 
ing on gas is a clue to how they can satisfy 
both domestic and exporting goals. The 
more gas they use internally the more oil 
they will have to export. During the 1950’s, 
due to their increased exploration, they 
found great new gasfields, and between 1950 
and 1960 they increased their gas production 
eight times to almost 1,700 billion cubic feet. 
Our 1960 production was close to 13 trillion, 
approximately eight times theirs. They 
traded oil for Italian pipe and have laid—or 
are in the process of constructing—gaslines 
from producing areas to industrial areas all 
over the country. The gas is primarily used 
for industrial fuel. But in Moscow, for in- 
stance, there has been an increase in its use 
for home heating. They told us that by 1965 
they expected to be producing more than 
three times as much gas as today. 

We know that today the strength of a na- 
tion and its income per capita is directly pro- 
portional to that nation’s consumption of 
energy, principally oil and gas. The Rus- 
sians know it, too. They are on the verge 
of becoming as strong an oil-and-gas-energy- 
based economy as the United States. This 
will automatically bring a great improve- 
ment in their standard of living. 

Everywhere we went we discovered that 
they seem to be more proud of their prog- 
ress than we are in the United States. It 
is the same sort of pioneer pride of accom- 
plishment which the bustling citizens of 
Denver had a half century ago, compared 
to settled New Yorkers. Their indoctrina- 
tion of the general public is impressive. 
There are museums and exhibits every place, 
and they are well attended. Incidentally, 
Russia is a great country for the fellow who 
makes models. There are models of drilling 
rigs, oilfields and refineries, models of petro- 
chemical plants—now only a gleam in the 
Kremlin fathers’ eyes—with explanations of 
what they will mean to the country. There 
are maps showing where the oil and gas 
Pipelines are and will be. There are charts 
showing their petroleum goals. The ex- 
hibits are loaded with propaganda—but they 
get the desired results. There is no propa- 
ganda in the amount of progress they have 
made to date, a fact which is a great selling 
point for them in touting the advantages of 
the Communist system in other countries. 

As an American oilman, I am subject to 
and relish vigorous competition. We didn’t 
invent it and have no patent on it, but it is 
our way of life. Being an oilman, I am a 
natural optimist. I have to be in order to 
forget the eight dry holes we drill in the 
United States in order to find each new field. 
Tam confident that we American oilmen who 
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operate abroad will be able to meet Russian 
competition not only in dollars and cents 
but in the political marketplace. However, 
we have been the world oil champion for so 
long it is tough to recognize the fact that we 
are scheduled for a championship match with 
an opponent who has copied our style, is 
fresh to the ring and, in some respects, may 
have more staying power. Furthermore, 
Ivan doesn’t recognize the Marquis of 
Queensberry rules. Nor do I see any referees 
around with sufficient authority to call a 
foul. 

In the final analysis perhaps the most sig- 
nificant finding of our studies is the realiza- 
tion that Russia no longer has to acquire 
energy by conquest. They have all the 
strength they need within their own borders. 
This makes Russia and the United States the 
only two great industrial nations who are in 
this position. This is why I believe that 
what the Russians are finding under their 
feet may be of more importance in the next 
decade to the outcome of the world’s eco- 
nomic and political struggle than what they 
are doing in the stratosphere. 





TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND TAX 
COURT APPROPRIATIONS, 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5954) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments, and the Tax Court of 
the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIaMs]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I too 
wish to commend the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Appropriations for the excellent 
work he has done in the preparation of 
the bill for consideration by the full 
Committee on Appropriations and in 
bringing it to the floor of the Senate in 
its present fine form. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The chairman of 
the subcommittee appreciates very much 
the Senator’s kind statement. 

Mr. JOHNSTON. I appreciate what 
has been done with regard to the Post 
Office Department. It is of great con- 
cern to all of us because it costs a great 
deal of money to run that Department. I 
am also pleased to note the statement 
of the committee in its report on page 
14 in connection with Treasury Depart- 
ment’s appropriation, that the expense 
for the interest on the public debt has 
decreased by $400 million. That shows 
that the Democrats have started imme- 
diately to cut down on some costs. We 
intend to go further along that line as 
the years pass. It cannot all be done in 1 
year. I predict that next year there will 
be a further increase in the amount of 
that reduction. I commend the chair- 
man for the $400 million reduction in in- 
terest costs this year. That is money we 
will not have to pay on the money we 
owe. It represents a substantial saving 
in Government expenditures. 

There are provisions in the bill with 
which I do not thoroughly agree. I refer 
specifically now to the public service 
costs of the Post Office Department. The 
junior Senator from Kansas has just 
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spoken on the same subject. I wrote a 
letter to the Postmaster General early 
this year setting forth my views in regard 
to public service costs in the Post Office 
Department. 

In my estimation they amounted to 
somewhere between $300 million and 
$350 million a year. The committee in 
its report points out that this is merely 
a bookkeeping device, and that the total 
amount allowed this year of $62.7 mil- 
lion, recommended for the payment for 
public service, does not increase or de- 
crease the obligation or the expenditure 
authority of the Post Office Department. 
The bill now pending before us is based 
on this figure of $62.7 million. The 
truth of the matter is that we had this 
matter before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service on two different 
occasions. First, during 1953-54, under 
the leadership of the chairman of the 
committee at that time, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CaRLson], we made 
a study of the public service item. 
When the Democrats took over, and I 
became chairman of the committee, we 
made a similar study. Both studies 
found that the cost of public services 
was in the neighborhood of $300 million. 

Both studies—one under Democratic 
leadership and the other under Repub- 
lican leadership—agreed 100 percent 
that it was in that amount. Therefore, 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee is of the opinion that before we 
begin pointing to the deficit in the Post 
Office Department as $700 million or $800 
million, there should be deducted some 
$300 million to $350 million, representing 
the real cost of public service activities. 
The balance will be the true deficit. 
The committee members who listened, 
day in and day out, week in and week 
out, to testimony on this subject feel 
that the budget of the Post Office De- 
partment should reflect the cost of these 
services. I could enumerate a long list 
of operations that the Post Office De- 
partment performs as a service to the 
general public, which are not of a postal 
nature. The Post Office Department 
should not be charged with a deficit in 
the amount with which it has been 
charged, when many of the things it is 
doing are for the public at large. The 
amount I have suggested should be de- 
ducted in order to show the true deficit. 

Then the Post Office Department and 
the committees of the House and the 
Senate should try to balance the budget 
by providing appropriate adjustments in 
postal rates. 

I commend, again, the Senator from 
Virginia for his work in this instance. 
In the hearings, he was fair to every- 
body. He has tried to do what he thinks 
is the best for the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the taxpayers as a whole. He 
is to be commended. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I deeply appreci- 
ate the kind words of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Although I am 
not a member of the committee which 
handled the bill, I, as a Member of the 
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Senate, wish to thank the esteemed Sen- 
ator from Virginia for his usual astute 
knowledge of matters in this field. I 
commend the Senator from Virginia, re- 
gretting only that the appropriation 
could not have been more in balance. 
But I know that he and the other mem- 
bers of his committee were thorough. in 
their work in reporting the bill in the 
form in which it is now before the Sen- 
ate. We feel perfectly safe, knowing his 
ability and intentions in trying to keep 
the expense of operating the Post Office 
Department to a minimum. As an in- 
dividual Senator, I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Arizona. I assure him that 
we shall examine the operations of both 
agencies very closely. Most of the ex- 
penditures are beyond our control. For 
instance, the operations concerning the 
transportation and volume of mail, the 
number of persons who will be required 
to handle it, and what amounts will have 
to be paid to transportation agencies for 
the movement of. the mails, are beyond 
our control. But as to any items which 
can be controlled, the committee intends 
to practice the strictest type of economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
a and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H.R. 5954) 

third time. 


Was read the 





CLOSING TAX LOOPHOLES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
one of the parts of the President’s tax 
message which has received much at- 
tention from Senators on the other side 
of the aisle is that part which pertains 
to the closing of the so-called tax loop- 
holes. 

I think all Senators and most other 
Americans realize that there are tax 
loopholes, and that advantage is taken 
of them. 

There is an old saying, when people 
complain, that it depends on whose ox 
has been gored. I have a hunch that all 
the talk about closing loopholes depends 
on whose tax loopholes are being closed, 
or “looped.” 

I have received an interesting letter 
which was prepared in connection with 
the all New England birthday reception 
in honor of John F. Kennedy, President 
of the United States of America. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the entire letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered: to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OF THE UNTTED STATES OF AMERICA 


Apri. 29, 1961. 
GENTLEMEN: On May 29, 1961, President 
John F. Kennedy will be the guest of his 
friends at a Presidential birthday dinner 
given in his honor at the Commonwealth 
Armory, Boston, Mass., at 7 p.m. 
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As a leader of Massachusetts industry, 
it has been suggested that you, by your at- 
tendance at the dinner, would appreciate the 
opportunity to demonstrate your respect and 
esteem for our distinguished guest on the 
occasion of his birthday. 

Tables of 10 are available for a contribu- 
tion of $1,000 and individual tickets at $100. 
An early response is respectfully suggested 
as tables and seats will be assigned on the 
basis of the date of return. 

The encloure explains the attractive tax 
deduction aspect for contributors. Any con- 
tributions of $500 or more will, on request, 
be published in the program to comply with 
the tax deduction provision. 

Dress is optional. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOHN M. LYNCH, 

Democratic State Committee. 

Howarp W. FirzPATRIck, 
Chairman, Jefferson-Jackson Committee. 


Chairman, 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


General chairman, John M. Lynch. 

Massachusetts: Howard Fitzpatrick, Eliza- 
beth A. Stanton, John B. Hynes. 

Maine: Alton E. Lessard, Richard J. Dubord, 
Mrs. Richard A. Kiah. 

New Hampshire: J. Murray Devine, William 
L. Dunfey, Winifred E. Hartigan. 

Vermont: Fred Fayette, William I. Gins- 
burg, Beatrice P. Schurman. 

Rhode Island: John G. McWeeney, James 
H. Kiernan, Annette Cusson., 

Connecticut: John M. Bailey, John M. 
Golden, Beatrice Holt Rosenthal. 





Page . 
President John F. Kennedy Birthday Dinner 
Committee, 
Boston, Mass. 

Contributors of $500 or more, will be allot- 
ted space for simple greetings in a souvenir 
program book to be distributed at the din- 
ner. Corporations, under a Tax Court deci- 
sion (Denise Coal Co., 29 T.X. 528) may “de- 
duct this amount as an advertising expense.” 

Will you kindly make reservations for me 
for the birthday reception tendered Presi- 
dent Kennedy on May 29, 1961, at Com- 
monwealth Armory. 

Attached is my check in the amount of 
$ 





Table No. —. 


(Address ) 
Contributors of $100 will be assigned one 
seat. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
desire to stress certain parts of the let- 
ter, te demonstrate that if tax loopholes 
are to be closed, we had better check 
with the White House. One paragraph 
reads: 

The enclosure explains the attractive tax 
reduction aspect for contributors. Any con- 
tributions of $500 or more will, on request, 
be published in the program to comply with 
the tax-deduction provision. 


In a box at the bottom of the letter is 
the following statement: 

Contributors of $500 or more will be 
allotted space for simple greetings in a sou- 
venir program book to be distributed at the 
dinner. 


Mr. President, in Massachusetts it 
takes $500 to give a simple greeting. In 
Arizona, $500 would buy the whole book. 
I suppose in Massachusetts they simply 
charge a higher fee. For $500, one may 
say, “Happy birthday, Mr. President”; 
or for $500 he might say, “Happy birth- 
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day, John”; or for another $100 he might 
be able to say, “Happy birthday, Jack.” 

Before we finish talking about loop- 
holes, I think the President should ex- 
plain to his friends in Massachusetts 
that it is rather embarrassing to the 
White House and to many of his Demo- 
cratic friends for them to be pleading 
with people to take advantage of tax 
loopholes. 

Mr. President, I shall not dwell fur- 
ther upon the loopholes. I shall not 
even try to crawl into one myself. I 
might be met by a good many Massachu- 
setts people saying, “Happy birthday, 
Mr. President.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Reserving the 
right to object—and as the Senator 
knows, I shall not object—I do not want 
the remarks of the Senator from Ari- 
zona to be interpreted as being anti- 
advertising, because the Senator from 
Arizona is a great free enterpriser, and 
free enterprise rests upon advertising. 
I simply wish to protect the Senator 
from Arizona from any misunderstand- 
ing or misinterpretation of these rather 
socialistic remarks which might indicate 
that he was opposed to free enterprise. 

I believe in advertising. I believe the 
cost of advertising ought to be deducti- 
ble. I believe it ought to be deductible 
in Arizona and in Massachusetts. As to 
the rates, that is something which my 
free enterprise exponents, who are very 
adept at explaining the intricacies of 
free enterprise, will be better able to 
indicate than will the Senator from 
Minnesota. But I believe in free enter- 
prise. 

There is one other thing I wish to say 
to the Senator from Arizona, in all good 
humor. It is possible that the folks in 
Massachusetts who published the letter 
may have picked up an all-Republican 
program from the last Republican Con- 
vention, and they got an idea. I have 
always been suspicious of one who goes 
around and picks up old programs. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Oh, happily. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I agree that it is, 
like all good ideas, a Republican idea. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate the 
Senator’s coming around to admit that 
it is a good idea. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was not criti- 
cizing the idea. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Of course. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I was merely 
suggesting that the White House might 
be embarrassed. I have great feeling 
for my friend in the White House. I do 
not want to have him embarrassed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I do not want 
him to be placed in the position of say- 
ing, “We are going to close loopholes, 
but this one will be left open. This one 
I am in favor of, to be rather honest 
and take a position.” 

But as to this being a Republican idea, 
we have done it for $100, but the Demo- 
crats have improved upon it by five 
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times as much, I wish we were that 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Arizona should stick around with us. 
We will make him that good. We do not 
want discriminatory rates as between 
Republicans and Democrats when it 
comes to programs. If the Senator 
wants my candid opinion, I think it is a 
poor way to raise finances. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am only fearful 
that if I stay around with the Senator 
from Minnesota, I will not be able to 
afford it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no doubt 
about the ability of the Senator from 
Arizona to afford whatever luxury the 
Senator from Minnesota might be able 
to afford. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I am happy to 
participate in whatever luxury the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota may provide, so 
long as it is not of a pharmaceutical 
variety. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I was not in the Cham- 
ber when the Senator from Arizona be- 
gan his remarks. The last statement 
I heard the Senator make was a state- 
ment with respect to $500. Was the 
Senator referring to the $500 as a fine or 
as a philanthropy? 

Mr.GOLDWATER. The Senator from 
Arizona would be hard put to answer 
that question, because I think there 
are some persons who feel that a fine 
should be imposed for being a member 
of the Democratic Party; but I think 
that that in itself is a penance. 

A philanthropy? Yes, I think one 
might consider it as such, if he used the 
word “philanthropy” in its literal sense, 
that there are people who need help. 
Certainly I can think of no group in this 
country today which needs more help to 
guide it down some part or other—not 
all the paths—than the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. AIKEN. As retarded children? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, not as re- 
tarded children. They would be re- 
tarded adults. I have great faith in the 
children of America. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
solicitous attitude toward the Demo- 
cratic Party is deeply appreciated. 
There is nothing like an attitude of com- 
Passion and mercy, especially when it 
comes from a Republican. This atti- 
tude of repentance and philosophy of 
conversion is something which touches 
my heart. I know that when he reads 
the words of the Senator from Arizona, 
the President will feel a new sense of 
Strength and unity in our country. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. If I felt that 
that would be true, I would repeat what 
I have said time and again, because 
the President needs strength. He needs 
the strength of all of us. 

So far as the Senator from Minne- 
sota is concerned, he knows that his wel- 
fare is foremost in my heart at all times. 
We welcome him into our State every 
fall, so that he can get away from the 
rush and bustle of Washington and out 
into that great, free country to enjoy 
our sunshine, that country where we 
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will share with him everything but our 
votes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is this attitude 
of compassion about which I have been 
hearing so much? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. ‘The Senator 
from Illinois, I know, was unavoidably 
detained. The Senator from Arizona 
was discussing the subject of tax loop- 
holes and was referring to a testimonial 
dinner given to the President in Massa- 
chusetts the other night, on the occa- 
sion of the President’s 44th birthday 
anniversary. The letter of invitation 
encouraged contributors to the dinner 
to take advantage of a tax loophole. I 
was simply pointing that out, not to con- 
demn it, but simply to warn—probably 
“warn” is not the correct word—to ad- 
vise with my friend in the White House 
and to say that when he talks about 
closing tax loopholes, his friends in 
Massachusetts should not be encouraged 
to widen them. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So that is a degree 
of compassion—when everyone paid $100 
for the dinner? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Five hundred 
dollars—more compassion than we have 
ever sought in our lives. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, goodness. 
[Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the letter has been printed in 
the REcorD. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the 
Chair. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Was there no ob- 
jection to the compassion, or was there 
no objection to the $500 dinner, or what? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. No, there will be 
no objection to the $500 dinner. The 
only objection might come in connection 
with the inconsistency of the Democratic 
side, when they say to groups such as 
power companies that they cannot de- 
duct their advertising expenses when 
they speak out against public power. 
That is a little inconsistency I found in 
the remarks of my friend, the Senator 
from Minnesota, when he accused me of 
Socialist statements against advertis- 
ing. I am a great believer in advertis- 
ing; I do not care how often they use 
my name, just so long as they spell it 
correctly. [Laughter.] 

But I do not like to have my business 
told that it cannot deduct for advertis- 
ing expenses which are purely advertis- 
ing expenses. 

I did not call the Senator’s attention 
to it at that time; I shall discuss it at a 
later date. 





EXCHANGE OF TRACTORS FOR 
CUBAN PRISONERS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
in connection with Castro’s tractor 
blackmail deal, I am reminded of a time 
when a Member of this body attempted 
to negotiate with a group of Greek ship- 
owners an agreement whereby they 
would not engage in trade with Iron 
Curtain countries. He was at the time 
chairman of the Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee of the Senate Gov- 
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ernment Operations Committee; and, as 
such, he was greatly concerned over the 
amount of commercial traffic being con- 
ducted with governments dedicated to 
the destruction of our way of life. Re- 
gardless of the propriety of the negotia- 
tion, it was aimed in a direction which 
would oppose the growth of communism, 
in a fashion that made sense to the 
American people. 

But the revelation of these negotia- 
tions on the part of an official not con- 
nected with the executive branch of the 
Government brought a great storm of 
protest and a prompt official reaction. 
As I recall, Mr. Harold Stassen, then the 
U.S. mutual security director, told the 
subcommittee that the negotiations of 
its chairman, Senator McCarthy, were 
“in effect, undermining” Government 
efforts to halt Western trade to Iron 
Curtain nations. He later changed this, 
upon the advice of President Eisen- 
hower, to say that the negotiations were 
“infringing” on the Government’s 
efforts. 

This might have led us to wonder, up 
until last week, why no one in the Gov- 
ernment challenged Mrs. Roosevelt, Wal- 
ter Reuther, and Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
as members of a citizens committee set 
up to meet Castro’s blackmail demand 
of tractors for lives, of undermining 
American foreign policy. But now we 
know why no one connected with the 
State Department or the Government 
raised any questions about the action 
of a group of private citizens in taking 
a hand in the conduct of foreign affairs. 
We find that the President himself set 
up this so-called nonofficial effort to 
satisfy the demands of the Communist 
dictator. The very fact that Govern- 
ment officials did not at least accuse the 
private committee of “meddling” in a 
matter of great importance to our 
standing as a Nation is proof enough 
that President Kennedy has lent the 
prestige of his office, as well as official 
sanction, to a venture that most Ameri- 
cans deplore as an out-and-out surren- 
der by a powerful nation to a bush- 
league Khrushchev. 





ADDRESS BY SENATOR PROUTY TO 
THE VERMONT STATE LEGISLA- 
TURE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on May 
25, my colleague, the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Prouty], delivered a 
very thoughtful and interesting address 
to the Vermont State Legislature. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the body of the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY U.S. SENATOR WINSTON L. PRouTY 
TO THE VERMONT STATE LEGISLATURE MONT- 
PELIER, VT., MAy 25, 1961 
Two years ago when I addressed this As- 

sembly the Foreign Ministers’ Conference 

was opening in Geneva. 

One year later, exactly a year ago this 
month, Mr. Khrushchev torpedoed the sum- 
mit meeting at Paris. 

Today, as we meet again, details are being 
arranged for a meeting of our President and 
the leader of the Soviet Union next month. 
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I would be inclined to doubt there is any 
connection between my visits to Montpelier 
and the periodic increase in world tensions. 
However, it is my hope that someday I may 
be able to address this body and be able to 
devate the major portion of my remarks en- 
tirely to domestic affairs. I have many 
thoughts concerning the internal affairs of 
our State and our Nation which I would like 
to share with you, but first things must come 
first, and in a time of peril no subject is 
more important than the security of our Na- 
tion. I must, therefore, concentrate pri- 
marily on the international situation; that 
is, the condition of our country in relation 
to the rest of the world. 

I confess that I am something less than 
enthusiastic over the forthcoming meeting 
between President Kennedy and Mr. Khru- 
shchev. 

Everyone, I am sure, will agree that talk- 
ing is to be preferred to shooting. “Let us 
never fear to negotiate,” our President has 
said, and we agree. Nevertheless, we can 
ignore the lessons of history only at our 
peril. And the history of our negotiations 
with the Soviet Union is a flashing yellow 
light, warning us to proceed with caution. 

Immediately following the election, Khru- 
shchev began to create the impression he 
was willing and even anxious to reduce 
world tensions. There were some in the 
administration, and outside, who seemed in- 
clined to believe him. Perhaps the leopard 
had changed his spots. 

But while the United States and Britain 
were trying to bring about a cease-fire in 
Laos, what were the Communists up to? 
They used 7 weeks of pretending to consider 
a cease-fire in order to build up the attack 
on the legal Lao Government. They stalled 
until their armies had a stranglehold on half 
the country. 

Now, in Geneva, they are stalling again, 
while they build up the guerrilla forces in 
South Vietnam from 3,000 to a force of 
over 10,000. 

Now, again, we have heard threats against 
the security of West Berlin. 

If Mr. Khrushchev wanted to reduce ten- 
sions in the world he could quickly bring 
about a settlement of the Lao crisis. 

If Mr. Khrushchev wanted to reduce ten- 
sions in the world he could stop arming the 
Vietnam guerrillas. 

If Mr. Khrushchev wanted to reduce ten- 
sions in the world he could quickly bring 
about a reasonable nuclear test-ban agree- 
ment. 

If Mr. Khrushchev wanted to reduce ten- 
sions in the world he could stop the threats 
against West Berlin. 

But he does none of these things because 
he believes it is to Communist advantage to 
increase world tensions at this time rather 
than to reduce them. 

In such circumstances how can anyone 
urge anything but caution in a meeting of 
heads of state? 

But at the same time that I urge caution, 
I also say that we must be prepared to ne- 
gotiate. I would prefer, however, that such 
negotiations be carried on through regular 
diplomatic channels rather than through 
such public spectacles as summit meetings. 

Meetings of heads of state are bound to 
raise false hopes of peace. While there is 
always a remote possibility that Soviet tac- 
tics may dictate a change of position on 
this or that particular issue, there is not 
the slightest possibility that Mr. Kennedy 
can persuade Mr. Khrushchev to renounce 
Communist ambitions for world domination. 
That central decisive issue will remain be- 
cause the continued existence of free socie- 
ties cannot be tolerated in the concept of 
an all-Red world. 

Meetings of heads of state, whether it is 
called a summit meeting or not, especially 
without previous fruitful negotiations at 
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lower levels, are bound to raise false hopes 
and inevitably lead to the abyss of disil- 
lusionment. 

But negotiations at the diplomatic level, 
on limited areas of common interest, may, 
at least, provide us with the opportunity to 
demonstrate to the world our sincere desire 
for peace. At the same time we may be able 
to make clear to the non-Communist peo- 
ples where rests the blame for continuation 
of the cold war and the continued fear of 
hot war. 

However, the President of the United 
States is the architect of our foreign policy. 
Since he has determined on this meeting 
with the Soviet head, the American people 
must, and will, I know, give him unalloyed 
support. We must back him up, not only in 
his search for peace, but also with a mature 
and knowledgeable public opinion which 
will, first, avoid pressure to surrender vital 
diplomatic positions to satisfy public de- 
mands for agreement, and secondly, which 
will minimize the dangers of disillusionment 
when results prove less than hoped for. 

Since we are now committed, let us go to 
this meeting, but let us keep our eyes open. 

Let us continue to hope for the best, but 
let us not be cast down if the best we can 
get is none too good. 

If I sound skeptical of permanent solu- 
tions coming out of the meeting at Vienna, 
it is not because I desire peace less than 
others who may be more hopeful. It is only 
that I know peace is indivisible. And the 
only peace the Communists will recognize, in 
the long run, is the peace of death which 
will suffuse the world when they no longer 
have any opposition. 

Until then, the threat of communism is 
going to continue and there are no signs 
or portents anywhere that if we shut our 
eyes it will go away. The conflict will con- 
tinue though it may change its name and its 
form. Call it cold war, call it peaceful co- 
existence or call it hot war, as we are faced 
with a relentless enemy whose motivating 
force is, and will remain, a Communist 
world. 

Khrushchev was not kidding when he 
said, “Your grandchildren will live under 
communism.” He meant it, he believes it, 
his Marxian dialetical materialistic view of 
history tells him it is inevitable. 

But that same philosophy tells him he 
must help history along. That is just what 
he has done and what he must continue to 
do. That is why today the Red danger is 
not just in Russia—it is global. It is not 
just military, it also has worldwide politi- 
cal, economic, scientific, and psychological 
aspects. 

The points of danger are scattered over 
the globe and may soon even come from out- 
side this globe. 

Let us look first at Laos. 

Laos may be considered a prelude to Viet- 
nam. And if Vietnam should go the way of 
Laos, then SEATO could crumble and the 
whole southeast Asian area down to Singa- 
pore would be open to Communist penetra- 
tion from both Red China and the Soviet 
Union. 

In such a situation, how much longer 
could India, or Burma, or Thailand, or 
Cambodia, or Malaya, or even the Philip- 
pines, hold out against the pressures of 
Communist imperialism? 

The continent of Africa is a boiling caul- 
dron. 

It is seething and churning with inter- 
nal pressures which have, and which will 
continue to find, explosive outlets. These 
conditions furnish fertile soil for the spread 
of communism. 

Cuba is a sad story. Doubtless mistakes 
were made. The question of our openly aid- 
ing the Cuban invaders may have been de- 
batable but once the decision was made every 
effort should have been concentrated on in- 
suring success. The debacle which resulted 
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has cost us much in prestige and otherwise, 
Now, in frustration and anger some are ad. 
vocating an all-out attack in force but it 
is doubtful that such a move could be jus- 
tified in the eyes of the world at this time. 

However, if Castro, with the help of the 
Soviet Union and Red China, continue to 
strengthen his military posture to the point 
of building missile launching pads, or if he 
should attempt to take over our base at 
Guantanamo Bay, there could be only one 
answer. We would have to move in, in 
force. I would hope we could do this in co. 
operation with our neighbors from the Or. 
ganization of American States, for such 
Castro action would constitute a direct 
threat to all of Latin America as well as to 
ourselves. 

Castro's offer of a deal to exchange 1,200 
prisoners for 500 American tractors has ex- 
posed him before all the world as a cynical, 
coldblooded dictator of the Hitler stripe. 

What has happened to the America that 
once said proudly with Pinckney, “Millions 
for defense but not one cent for tribute”? 
Has the Nation that threw the bribe de- 
mand of Talleyrand back in his face disap- 
peared from the earth? 

Castro's offer to exchange 1,200 prisoners 
for 500 American tractors has exposed him 
before the world as a cynical, coldblooded 
dictator of the Hitler stripe. Notwithstand- 
ing the humanitarian considerations in- 
volved, if we accede to the Castro proposal 
we shall be tossing the good name of the 
United States at the feet of a ruthless despot 
who has gained control of a small country 
and we would be seen by the world as a 
weak-kneed, spineless, and impotent people 
cowering—capitulating—before a mocking 
and shameful demand. 

Who in the world would believe that a 
nation which prostrates itself before a petty 
tyrant has the courage to face up to the 
powerfully backed Khrushchev—or even Mao 
Tse-tung for that matter. 

Let us tell Castro that he will not get 1 
cent for tribute—let us tell him he will not 
get tractors, or any other form of assist- 
ance—except under certain conditions—and 
those conditions will be pronounced by the 
United States of America. 

As a free people, we support genuine so- 
cial, political, and economic reform wherever 
they may be developed, but we will not be- 
come a partner to immorality of the most 
sordid order. 

The President, in the name of the United 
States, should not only ask—he should de- 
mand—as conditions to any aid we render— 
as a Government or as a people—that Cas- 
tro— 

1. Release the thousands of political 
prisoners now languishing in Cuban jails. 

2. Permit religious and political freedom. 

38. Renounce communism and deport all 
agents of Soviet Russia and Red China. 

4. Hold an election under the supervision 
of representatives of the Organization of 
American States. 

5. Make restitution on a reasonable basis 
for American and other foreign property ex- 
propriated by the Cuban Government. 

Should Castro fulfill these conditions, we 
could then consider the question of economic 
and technological assistance. 

If Castro refuses to comply, it will become 
unmistakably clear that he is determined to 
maintain Cuba as a bastion of communism 
in the Western Hemisphere. Such a threat 
to the United States as well as to all Latin 
American nations can and must be thor- 
oughly checked. 

Doubtless many in Latin America, who 
were taken in by Castro’s claim to have only 
social-revolutionary aims, now see him in a 
clear white light. We certainly hope so, for 
in any anti-Castro move we should have the 
support of our Latin American neighbors. 

Throughout Latin America, almost as 
much as in Africa, there is long-overdue need 
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for social development, economic progress, 
land settlement, public education, low-cost 
housing, health programs, low interest rates, 
and other measures to raise the general 
standard of living. After four centuries of 
conquest, colonization, and exploitation, the 

ple of these countries are awakening to 
the challenge of modern life. It has been 
called the revolution of rising expectations. 

In all these countries, the agents of com- 
munism exploit the widespread poverty, the 
illiteracy, the social unrest, the political in- 
stability, the absence of a solid middle class, 
and the chronic anti-Americanism of the 

le. 

with Castro acting as an advance agent 
for communism in this hemisphere, we can 
expect this exploitation to be increased. 

Yet, as the recent Canadian-American 
communique stated, we recognize that any 
Latin American alliance with foreign com- 
munism constitutes a direct threat to the 
peaceful evolution of democratic freedom 
and economic progress of all the nations of 
the Americas. 

While the Senate only recently approved 
the spending of $500 million for the first 
phase of the President’s “Alliance for Prog- 
ress," we know now that money is not 
enough. The old idea of foreign aid as a 
means of making other countries more like 
us, or like us more, is no longer adequate 
if it ever was. 

Along with our dollars, we must bring 
hope of a better way of life for the “campa- 
sinos’’—the shirtless ones. We must help 
them realize their hope of acquiring the 
dignity of man and the brotherhood of 
equals. 

Berlin continues to be another source of 
danger. Only the other day, Khrushchev 
again threatened to pull out. At the recent 
NATO meeting in Oslo, the Western Powers 
foresaw that before the year is up, Russia 
may sign a separate peace treaty with East 
Germany. That would turn over to the 
Russian puppet government of East Ger- 
many—which the West does not recognize— 
control of American, British, and French ac- 
cess routes to West Berlin. 

At the Oslo meeting the NATO Powers 
agreed that if East Germany attempted to 
cut off those access routes, that attempt 
would be met with force in order to main- 
tain the freedom of West Berlin’s more than 
2 million people. 

Now South Korea, which many considered 
stable as to its internal government, has 
exploded. What effect this change will have 
on our relations with this country, into 
which we have poured so many millions of 
dollars, it is too early yet to be able to know. 
We do know, however, that for some time 
Korea will continue to constitute another 
danger point on the map of the world. 

The negotiations on banning atomic tests 
and on disarmament blow hot and cold. If 
the Russians feel the need to allay sus- 
picions, they make a minor concession. If 
they feel the time is ripe to get tough, they 
add a condition. But will they ever agree 
to that which is basic to any agreement to 
limit armaments or to refrain from testing 
atomic weapons; namely, a foolproof system 
of inspection and control? Not, it is now ob- 
hme as long as they have something to 

e, 

Nevertheless, we should make one last des- 
perate effort to persuade the Russians that 
it is in their own interests, as well as ours, 
to reach agreement on the banning of nu- 
clear testing. Perhaps the President can con- 
vince Khrushchev of this. If this, too, fails, 
then I can see no course open to us but to 
resume the underground testing of atomic 
weapons, dangerous as that may be. While 
we have been waiting patiently for agree- 
ment, who knows how many tests the So- 
viets may have conducted in secret? 

Perhaps at the summit meeting the Presi- 
dent can make Khrushchev understand, de- 
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spite his reported top dog feeling, that while 
we have repeatedly and sincerely stated that 
we would not take any preventive warlike ac- 
tions, the patience of the American people 
and those of the free world is not inex- 
haustible. Perhaps he can make him com- 
prehend that he is playing with fire, es- 
pecially if he continues to subject the free 
peoples to ever-increasing pressures. 

What do all these danger points add up to 
for you and me and the rest of us Ameri- 
cans? It adds up to a world in which, while 
hoping for the best, we must be prepared 
for the worst. It means that we, as a Na- 
tion and as individuals, must face up to 
the massive problems which confront us. 
These problems are not only military. They 
are also economic. They are also techno- 
logical. They are also social. And they are 
also psychological. 

On all these fronts, we are being chal- 
lenged in a period of scientific and intel- 
lectual explosion unparalleled in human his- 
tory. While it is true that in the world’s 
population the headhunters still outnumber 
the scientists, those who challenge us have 
the human and material resources, the 
vitality, and the drive to surpass us. And 
they surely will, if we remain wedded to the 
status quo. 

To meet a challenge of such magnitude 
we must be prepared to sacrifice some of our 
business-as-usual attitudes, some of our 
comfort and leisure and easygoing ways. 

In his inaugural address the President 
eloquently said: “Ask not what America 
can do for you; ask rather what you can do 
for America.” However, it has not been 
spelled out what sacrifices are needed. The 
President, by the very prestige of his posi- 
tion, can call on the American people and 
they will answer the summons. But he 
alone is in the position to make such a sum- 
mons. 

One of the most important fields in which 
we must make rapid progress is education. 
I have and I will continue to support legisla- 
tion for funds for education. However, I 
am not one who believes we aid education 
simply by adding schoolrooms and raising 
teacher salaries. I proposed an amendment 
to the administration school assistance bill 
to enable the States to make use of Federal 
funds also for operating expenses or main- 
tenance in accordance with their own needs 
and laws. Under Public Laws 874 and 815, 
the States which had crowded schools be- 
cause of Government activity were able to 
handle Federal funds without Federal con- 
trol and I believe this is the way to handle 
any Federal funds for education. 

I am glad that the Senate saw fit to adopt, 
by a vote of 51 to 39, my freedom of choice 
amendment which, as I have said, allows 
the States to determine for themselves how 
the Federal grant money shall be spent on 
elementary and secondary education. Many 
of those who opposed the amendment ap- 
parently thought the Federal Government 
should determine how the money should be 
used. 

I am also very happy that Senator AIken 
and I were able to assist actively in the de- 
feat of a major amendment (the Cooper 
amendment) which would have caused a loss 
to Vermont of some $700,000 in Federal funds. 

The Cooper amendment would have been 
injurious to Vermont because it failed to 
take into consideration that the State is one 
not populated, generally, by people with high 
personal incomes. It would have included 
Vermont with the wealthiest States and 
would have apportioned Federal funds on the 
same pro rata basis as the richer States. 

I must admit, however, that we seem too 
prone to think that all we have to do to 
solve our problems is make another 
appropriation. 

Without energy, will, talent, creative imag- 
ination, inspiration, and plain hard work, 
money will solve none of our problems. 
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It seems to me that in the whole fields of 
education—from kindergarten through grad- 
uate school—we need to revamp our aims 
and our methods. In the words of Educa- 
tion Commissioner Sterling McMurrin: “All 
too often we have sacrificed excellence for a 
large measure of mediocrity, because we have 
been unwilling to pay the price that excel- 
lence demands—trigor, discipline, and genu- 
inely hard work.” 

And in this day and age our Nation can 
afford nothing less in the field of education 
than the pursuit of excellence. 

I am not advocating, as some have done, 
that we scrap all courses except mathematics 
and science because we are in an age of 
scientific advancement. No; we need the 
humanities, too. We are not machines, we 
are men. And along with the knowledge of 
how to make and operate machines, we need 
to know how to appreciate the gift of life and 
all its wonders and how to thank the Deity 
for them. It is not enough to know how to 
make an atomic bomb. We have to know 
enough not to use it unless we have to. 

What I am advocating is a change of aiti- 
tude and direction. If education is impor- 
tant to our survival as a people, then we 
must be willing to raise the profession of 
teaching to the stature it deserves. Only 
when teaching receives the esteem of the 
community as an honored profession will it 
become attractive to enough talented and 
dedicated people to make a difference. 

If we need more and better teaching, we 
also need new curricula, especially in the 
primary and secondary schools. I read of 
a school recently that concentrates on the 
3 R’s. It has no athletic teams, no baton 
twirlers, no dancing classes, and no courses 
in life adjustment. Its students, neverthe- 
less, are way ahead of others of comparable 
age. 

I believe our students are capable of doing 
better than they do, but most do only 
enough to get by because more is not de- 
manded of them, either in school or at home. 
We have wasted the talent and energy of 
countless persons who should have been 
educated to higher levels of skills and knowl- 
edge. And we can ill afford such waste. 

Of course, education is just one of our 
many problems. I wish there were time to 
discuss the others at equal length. How- 
ever, I believe I have said enough to make 
it clear that we have many problems to 
solve and much work to do. We cannot 
rest on our laurels, we cannot expect the 
status to remain quo. We live today in a 
world in which the globe has become smaller 
because our rate of speed has become fan- 
tastically faster. 

In considering the dangers which con- 
front us we now have to think in global 
terms and in terms of hours instead of 
months or years. The next world war, if 
humanity is foolish enough to permit it to 
happen, will undoubtedly end the day it 
begins. 

Someone has described the condition of 
our earth as analogous to a 25-foot cellar, 
three-quarters of which is flooded and the 
rest of which is occupied by 16 armed and 
hungry occupants. In this wet cellar the 
American occupies a dry area equivalent to 
a 6-by-2-foot plot on which he controls 
about half the food and other good things 
of life desperately desired by all the armed 
occupants of the cellar. 

That is a graphic, if alarming, descrip- 
tion of the situation we find ourselves in 
today. It is by no means a hopeless situ- 
ation but it is one which requires, first of 
all, realization of our condition, and there- 
after wisdom, fortitude, sacrifice, coopera- 
tion, and plenty of good hard work. 

Believe me, with all its shortcomings, 


what we now have is worth all that and 


more. May God grant us all we need to 
preserve it. 
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TREASURY, POST OFFICE, AND TAX 
COURT APPROPRIATIONS, 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 5954) making appro- 
priations for the Treasury and Post Of- 
fice Departments, and the Tax Court of 
the United States for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MetcatF in the chair). The question is, 
Shall the bill pass? 

The bill (H.R. 5954) was passed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, request a conference 
thereon with the House of Representa- 
tives, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed by Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON, Mr. McC.Letxian, Mr. Brsxe, Mr. 
HaybEen, Mr. Monroney, Mr. JOHNSTON, 
Mr. Hruska, Mr. Bripces, and Mr. 
KucHet conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Virginia 
{[Mr. Rospertson] on the handling and 
the management of this important ap- 
propriation bill and on the splendid 
work which was done by the subcom- 
mittee the Senator from Virginia headed, 
and also by the Senator from Virginia 
himself. It was a fine job; and I know 
I speak for the majority leader and for 
the entire Senate when I say, “Well 
done,” and thank the Senator from 
Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
appreciate those kind words. 





DEMISE OF A DICTATOR 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, al- 
though no one can rejoice in an assassi- 
nation, an act of political murder, the 
death of Trujillo may ultimately open 
new doors of freedom and opportunity 
for the long-suffering peoples of the 
Dominican Republic. The immediate 
indication is that Trujillo’s lieutenants 
are firmly in control. Their very success 
in concealing the assassination for some 
19 hours makes this fairly clear. 

But it is certainly the hope of the 
people of America, and of the peoples of 
the whole Western Hemisphere, that a 
new era will be possible in the Dominican 
Republic, an era of increasing personal 
freedom and of orderly economic 
growth. The United States should cer- 
tainly take all possible steps to en- 
courage such an evolution and to as- 
sist it as much as can be done. 

The real danger in the situation, how- 
ever, seems to be that there will be cre- 
ated a power vacuum in which the in- 
fluence and ambitions of Fidel Castro 
many find ample scope for troublemak- 
ing and subversion. This could take 
place in many different ways. The rap- 
prochement which was becoming evident 
between Cuba and the Dominican Re- 
public during the last days of Trujillo 
revealed most dramatically how close 
dictatorships can become, whether they 
are dictatorships of the right or of the 
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left. A closer alliance between Castro 
and Trujillo’s successor, combined per- 
haps with a somewhat different ideologi- 
cal pitch from the Dominicans, is not 
only any more inconceivable than the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 1939. 

The other great danger, of course, is 
that there may develop a condition of 
anarchy in which Castro’s trusties or 
Communist agents directed by Moscow 
may try to find a road to power for them- 
selves. For the Dominican people this 
would be a worse fate than even the 
tyranny of Trujillo. 

If there should be any move in either 
of these directions, if there should be 
any hint of further Dominican rap- 
prochement with Castro, or if there 
should be any suggestion of a Fidelista 
or Communist movement in the Domini- 
can Republic, it would be imperative for 
the Organization of American States or 
the United States to take a firm stand 
and to hold off the export of Castroism to 
Cuba’s Dominican neighbors. 

Mr. President, it would be wise to urge 
an immediate meeting of the Organiza- 
tion of American States. At such a 
meeting serious consideration should be 
given to sending a token force of the 
Organization of American States, to be 
landed in the Dominican Republic, to 
indicate united hemispheric interest in 
the establishment of a more democratic 
government and in orderly political and 
economic progress for the Dominican 
people. In the past the Organization of 
American States has condemned the 
Trujillo dictatorship. Now it has an 
unrivaled opportunity to take positive 
action to help stabilize the situation in 
this troubled country and to assist in 
setting up a government which will serve 
the true interests of the Dominican 
people. 





PRESIDENT’S FARM BILL IN 
TROUBLE 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, an 
articulate and thoughtful constituent of 
mine, Mr. Richard C. Hayden, of Sodus 
Point, N.Y., has written a very persua- 
sive letter to the editor of the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle opposing the 
administration’s new farm program. 
Commenting on the already high degree 
of governmental control over agricul- 
ture, Mr. Hayden suggests that if other 
industries got this much assistance, there 
would be nothing left that the private 
citizen could do for himself. 

I share the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Hayden. The administration’s om- 
nibus farm bill threatens to turn over 
more complete power to the Secretary of 
Agriculture than has ever been assigned 
to a President, or to a member of his 
official family. It would take away from 
the Congress its constitutional and in- 
herent authority to determine basic na- 
tional policy. 

Mr. President, the President’s farm 
bill is in trouble in the Congress, and 
rightly so. The President has given us 
the knife, and now he expects us to stick 
it in ourselves. Understandably, the 
Congress is not about to comply. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that we 
will be able this session to focus our 
efforts in the Congress on sound agricul- 
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ture legislation to help free the taxpayer 
from the huge cost of Government subsi- 
dies and to permit the farmer to stand 
up for himself and make his own deci- 
sions. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp at the end of my remarks, a 
copy of the above referred to letter from 
Mr. Hayden, which clearly and accu- 
rately reflects the sentiments of many 
New Yorkers who have recently written 
to me strongly protesting the President’s 
farm bill. I refer not only to consumers 
in urban areas, but to farmers as well, 
New York’s agricultural community rec- 
ognizes that further and more intensive 
governmental control is no remedy. 
One cannot cure a broken arm by cut- 
ting it off and giving it to someone else. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


FARM SUBSIDIES HIKE PRICE OF GROCERIES 


President Kennedy is giving the farmers a 
free hand in shaping up of the so-called 
farm program. 

The other day I read that nearby farmers 
were gathering to sign up for their checks 
for not raising corn. 

If in my struggles to educate and meet 
the expenses of raising my four daughters 
I could afford a toupee I am sure it would 
have flipped at the disclosure of this news. 

Farming today is a business like many 
other small enterprises. These other small 
enterprises stand on their own two feet, take 
their chances and don’t expect someone 
to throw them life preservers every time 
the wind comes up. If we are going to sub- 
sidize one group let’s be fair about it and 
subsidize everybody engaged in business. 

The farm program in this country is cost- 
ing 9 billion a year and I think it is high 
time the people took a look at this expendi- 
ture and add it to their grocery bill which 
is where the biggest share of it belongs. 

No group of businessmen in the country 
receives the help in operating their enter- 
prises that the farmer does. Newspapers, 
magazines, and radio are continually telling 
them how to operate efficiently and the Gov- 
ernment is supporting prices or paying them 
not to raise certain crops. What other tax- 
paying businessman gets this kind of help? 

If we have too many gasoline stations in 
any one neighborhood and the business is 
not there somebody folds up. The Govern- 
ment doesn’t come running to bail him out 
of his troubles. 

RIcHARD C. HAYDEN. 





UTILIZATION OF SURPLUS AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES TO AS- 
SIST NEEDY PEOPLES 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 262, Sen- 
ate bill 1720. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1720) to continue the authority of the 
President under title II of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, to utilize sur- 
plus agricultural commodities to assist 
needy peoples and to promote economic 
development in underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have cleared this bill with the chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry [Mr. ELLENDER]. It is a matter 
which falls within the jurisdiction of 
that committee, as well as the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. It was moved out 
of that committee unanimously. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
bill has also been cleared with the mi- 
nority. I would suggest to the acting 
majority leader that the appropriate 
portions of the report with respect to 
the bill be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I was about 
to make that request. I make that 
unanimous-consent request, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The purpose of S. 1720 is to continue the 
authority contained in title II of Public Law 
480 to use grants of surplus agricultural com- 
modities for purposes of promoting economic 
development in underdeveloped countries. 
This authority is due to expire on June 390, 
1961. 

S. 1720 was introduced by Senator Hum- 
PHREY On April 27, 1961, and considered by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in ex- 
ecutive session on May 25. The prepared 
statement of Herbert J. Waters, special as- 
sistant to the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration, is appended to 
this report. The committee voted without 
objection to report the bill favorably to the 
Senate. 

The committee received reports in support 
of S. 1720 from the Departments of State and 
Agriculture which are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 25, 1961. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In compliance with 
your request of May 4, 1961, the Department 
of State has reviewed S. 1720, to continue 
the authority of the President under title II 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, to utilize 
surplus agricultural commodities to assist 
needy peoples and to promote economic de- 
velopment in underdeveloped areas of the 
world, which was introduced by Senator 
Humpurey on April 27, 1961. 

We fully support the purposes of this bill 
which would enable the administration to 
continue and expand the utilization of our 
agricultural abundance in helping needy 
people in the less developed countries 
through development programs which are 
not feasible under title I of the act. Food 
can be used for payment of wages-in-kind 
for labor intensive projects such as soil con- 
servation dams, irrigation, and drainage 
canals, wells, roads, and other similar ac- 
tivities. This would relieve hunger and un- 
employment and at the same time contribute 
to economic development of the recipient 
country. 

Provisions to carry out these purposes are 
contained in title II of S. 1643 introduced in 
response to the President’s request for legis- 
lation to carry out the principal recommen- 
dations of his message to the Congress on 
March 16, 1961, on agriculture. The Depart- 
ment, therefore, recommends that considera- 
tion of S. 1720 be deferred, pending action on 
S. 1643. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that from the stand- 
point of the administration’s program, there 
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is no objection to the submission of this 
report. 
Sincerely yours, 
Brooks Hays, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1961. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: This is in re- 
sponse to your request for the comments of 
the Department on S. 1720, to continue the 
authority of the President under title II 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, to utilize 
surplus agricultural commodities to assist 
needy peoples and to promote economic de- 
velopment in underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

S. 1720 would repeal section 601(a)(2) of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1960 which limits 
to June 30, 1961, an amendment of title II 
of Public Law 480 which broadened the au- 
thority to use commodities to meet the re- 
quirements of needy people and to promote 
economic development. The authority to 
undertake other title II programs expires on 
December 31, 1961. 

The Department favors the purposes of S. 
1720 and has recommended repeal of section 
601(a)(2) of the Mutual Security Act of 
1960 in the proposed Agricultural Act of 
1961 (S. 1648). The Department proposal 
would also extend all title II programs 
through December 31, 1966. 

The broadened authority of title II has 
been implemented by using CCC commod- 
ities as part payment of wages in localized 
work projects in underdeveloped areas with 
the remainder of the wages being paid in 
cash by the host government. The author- 
ity has been extremely useful in funding 
such projects as land clearing, irrigation and 
drainage ditches, feeder roads, and schools. 
These programs are particularly suitable for 
areas in Africa and the Near East where 
there are large numbers of people who are 
underemployed and underfed. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the presentation of 
this report from the standpoint of the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1720) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 601(a)(2) of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1960 is hereby repealed. 





INTERNATIONAL FOOD AND RAW 
MATERIALS RESERVE 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 263, Senate 
Resolution 128. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 128) relative to the establish- 
ment of an international food and raw 
materials reserve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that pertinent 
portions of the report relating to the 
resolution be printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 128 is brief and reads as 
follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that the President should explore 
with other nations the establishment of 
an international food and raw materials 
reserve under the auspices of the United Na- 
tions and related international organiza- 
tions for the purpose of acquiring and 
storing in appropriate countries raw or 
processed farm products and other raw ma- 
terials, exclusive of minerals, with a view to 
their use in— 

“(1) preventing extreme price fluctuations 
in the international market in these 
commodities; 

“(2) preventing famine and starvation; 

“(3) helping absorb temporary market 
surpluses of farm products and other raw 
materials (exclusive of minerals); 

“(4) economic and social development 
programs formulated in cooperation with 
other appropriate international agencies. 

“Participation by the United States in 
such an international food and raw ma- 
terials reserve shall be contingent upon 
statutory authorization or treaty approval, 
as may be appropriate.” 

Senate Resolution 128 was introduced by 
Senator HumpHrREY on April 27, 1961. It 
contains substantially the same language as 
that agreed to by the Senate twice before: 
First, as an amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1956 which, however, was 
deleted in conference; and second, as Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 116, which was the 
result of President Eisenhower’s request of 
August 8, 1960, for a resolution endorsing a 
proposal, which was subsequently presented 
in October 1960 to the General Assembly, to 
make greater use of the combined agricul- 
tural abundance of all nations to feed the 
hungry of the world. 

On May 26, in executive session, the com- 
mittee ordered the resolution reported 
favorably to the Senate. It was the com- 
mittee’s belief that the Senate’s continued 
interest in the exploration of imaginative 
ways of utilizing our surplus agricultural 
commodities will be demonstrated by the 
adoption of Senate Resolution 128. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
note for the Recorp that this measure is 
identical with the measure which was 
adopted last year on the same subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be of- 
fered, the question is an agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 128) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President should explore with 
other nations the establishment of an inter- 
national food and raw materials reserve un- 
der the auspices of the United Nations and 
related international organizations for the 
purpose of acquiring and storing in appro- 
priate countries raw or processed farm prod- 
ucts and other raw materials, exclusive of 
minerals, with a view to their use in— 

(1) preventing extreme price fluctuations 
in the international market in these com- 
modities; 

(2) preventing famine and starvation; 
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(3) helping absorb temporary market sur- 
pluses of farm products and other raw ma- 
terials (exclusive of minerals) ; 

(4) economic and social development pro- 
grams formulated in cooperation with other 
appropriate international agencies. 

Participation by the United States in such 
an international food and raw materials re- 
serve shall be contingent upon statutory au- 
thorization or treaty approval, as may be ap- 
propriate. 





WHITE FLEET TO RENDER EMER- 
GENCY ASSISTANCE IN CASE OF 
DISASTER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 264, Sen- 
ate Resolution 154. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 154) relative to the establish- 
ment of a White Fleet designed to render 
emergency assistance to people of other 
nations in case of disaster. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I know 
of the deep interest, and the early in- 
terest, which was manifested by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] when this fleet was created. 
While he is not presently in the Cham- 
ber, I think I should request for him at 
this point permission for him to insert 
a statement in the Recorp with reference 
to the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Indeed, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is one of the prime 
movers in this matter. It has been my 
privilege to join with him as a cosponsor 
of the measure. 

Mr. AIKEN subsequertly said: Mr. 
President, I am happy to support Senate 
Resolution 154, which encourages the 
President to establish a White Fleet for 
the purpose of rendering emergency aid 
to distressed people anywhere in the 
world and also to carry out technical as- 
sistance on a continuing basis in the de- 
veloping nations of the world. 

Last year, Mr. President, there was 
launched the Project Hope, a mercy 
ship supported by the contributions of 
the American people. 

The success of this project has been 
phenomenal. Everywhere that the Hope 
has been it has lived up to its name. 
Grateful people from far distant places 
attest to this. 

The sponsors of Project Hope are en- 
titled to our deepest appreciation. 

Under the White Fleet contributions 
of material, money, and services can still 
be made. 

Not only will the establishment of this 
fieet bring with it a vast amount of good 
will, but it will also bring to us the sat- 
isfaction of having done a bit more to 
eae the suffering of people of other 
ands. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have a portion 
of the report which relates to the reso- 
lution, as well as a brief statement by 
me, printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 154 reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Senate that— 

“(a) Whenever the President determines 
it to be in the national interest, in further- 
ance of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and consistent with the laws of the 
United States, he should take such action as 
may be required to provide for establish- 
ment of a White Fleet designed and 
equipped (1) to render prompt emergency 
aid and assistance to peoples of the coastal 
regions of other nations upon the occur- 
rence of famine, epidemic disease, earth- 
quake, flood, hurricane, or other disaster; 
and (2) to carry out technical assistance 
and training on a continuing basis in the 
developing nations of the world. 

“(b) Such fleet should be established 
through the restoration to active service and 
the equipment of suitable vessels of the 
United States now mothballed in storage, 
such vessels to be operated by appropriate 
nonprofit, private, philanthropic organiza- 
tions of the United States devoted to pro- 
viding emergency aid and assistance to 
relieve human suffering. 

“(c) The vessels of such fleet should be 
suitably identified to proclaim their peace- 
ful and beneficent purposes. 

“(d) Fuel and operational supplies, port, 
repair, and navigational facilities of the 
United States throughout the world should 
be made available to such vessels in support 
of their activities. 

“(e) Surplus food commodities of the 
United States should be utilized for the re- 
lief of hunger, and for furnishing medical 
and other supplies required for the use of 
the White Fleet. 

“(f) The cooperation of private charitable 
organizations of the United States should 
be utilized for the furnishing of clothing 
and other relief supplies to meet the emer- 
gency needs of inhabitants of regions to 
which task groups of the fleet may be 
directed.” 

S. 324 was introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY 
and Mr. AIKEN, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. CARROLL, 
Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. CHurcH, Mr. 
CiarK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. ENGLE, Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc, Mr. Hart, Mr. HartTKe, Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. Javits, Mr. KeatTinc, Mr. KEFauver, Mr. 
McCartTHuy, Mr. McGee, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. MuskIE, Mr. Pastore, Mr. PROxMIRE, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, Mr. YarsBoroucH, Mr. YouNnG 
of Ohio, Mrs. Neusrercer, Mr. LONG of Mis- 
souri, Mr. PELL, and Mr. CAPEHART on Janu- 
ary 10, 1961. The committee considered the 
bill in executive session on May 25 and 26 
and agreed to report the substance of S, 324 
in the form of a Senate resolution. Au- 
thority to establish a White Fleet is already 
generally contained in the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended. 

The committee’s purpose in asking the 
Senate to express itself in favor of such an 
action is to stress the Senate’s belief that 
such an undertaking would be in the na- 
tional interest, as the operation of Project 
Hope has clearly demonstrated. 

The original sponsors together with Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. LoNG of Missouri, Mr. PE.t, 
and Mr. CaprHart have endorsed Senate Res- 
olution 154, which was introduced by Mr. 
HuMPHREY on May 26, 1961. The commit- 
tee hopes that the Senate will lend its 
support to this resolution. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


The Senate is being asked to consider Sen- 
ate Resolution 154, a resolution designed to 
express the sense of the Senate that it sup- 
ports the establishment by the President of 
a White Fieet—a force of mercy ships ready 
to rush assistance to disaster areas in any 
coastal region of the world, as well as to 
carry on a regular program of logistics sup- 
port in the field of public health and other 
works of technical assistance. 

The call for a White Pleet was first made 
in 1959, and again last year. Throughout 
the country, and indeed, throughout the 
world, interest and enthusiasm have been 
rising in support of the White Fleet concept. 

Each year, coastal regions of the world are 
struck by the most terrible catastrophes— 
earthquakes, tidal waves, hurricanes, ty- 
phoons. And American assistance through 
our Armed Forces has been generously sent 
to assist in the rescue and rehabilitation 
work. Our private voluntary agencies and 
church groups have always rallied magnifi- 
cently to bring relief to the victims of 
disaster. 

In the great Chilean disaster of last spring, 
the U.S. Government joined the voluntary 
agencies and contingents from other nations 
in bringing help to the stricken Chilean peo- 
ple. But, as in every other disaster, what we 
and our friends were able to do in Chile was 
hastily improvised, less than we would have 
been able to furnish with adequate planning, 
and far more expensive. 

I would hope, that a White Fleet Command 
could be established, staffed by representa- 
tives of the U.S. Government, to serve as 
area and local commanders in those parts 
of the world where disasters strike with fre- 
quency and severity. These White Fleet 
commanders would have the assignment of 
preparing contingency plans for dealing with 
all types of disasters and, in the event of dis- 
aster, of assuming operational control of all 
U.S. personnel, equipment, vehicles and 
ships—including specially designated vessels 
stationed in the area as units of the White 
Fleet itself. 

The sponsors of the White Fleet resolution 
do not have in mind the creation of any 
large, permanent fleet of vessels, but rather 
the rehabilitation of a relatively small fleet 
of multipurpose vessels from the Navy 
mothball fleet, to be regularly operated large- 
ly by private voluntary organizations in mis- 
sions of public health and education. It is 
the idea of the principal sponsor of the 
resolution that these vessels could be placed 
on permanent call by the various area White 
Fleet commanders, to be detached from their 
training missions and utilized in disaster re- 
lief when disaster strikes. 

Such vessels and small craft, hopefully 
characterized by a distinctive color and sym- 
bol, would serve as constant reminders in the 
large and small ocean ports and river towns 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, of the 
humanitarianism of the United States. 

These vessels and small craft might very 
well be utilized to help provide the logistics 
support for units of the U.S. Peace Corps, for 
other missions of technical assistance, and 
for multilateral efforts in which the United 
States would be joined. They could move 
personnel and supplies, serve as floating 
bases for expeditions of mercy and training 
working inland from the coast, and as train- 
ing centers in the ports themselves. 

Wherever a ship or small craft or vehicle 
based from a White Fleet ship would go, its 
distinctive insignia would represent Amer- 
ica’s continuing purpose to bring healing 
and enlightment to our fellow men. 

And when disasters strike, as they always 
and regularly do, the units of the White 
Fleet could be pulled into action by the 
White Fleet commander, on schedule, on 
plan—integrated with the Armed Forces 
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units sent to serve their disaster relief mis- 
sions under the local commander. 

The White Fleet idea is actively under 
consideration in Japan, in England, in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Belgium, among others, 
where there is great interest in activating 
White Fleet units to coordinate with the 
American White Fleet. 

I urge approval of Senate Resolution 154, 
and I hope that passage of this resolution 
will encourage the President of the United 
States to take active steps within his exist- 
ing authority, to initiate the White Fleet 
Command and to outfit the first units of the 
White Fleet itself. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the cosponsors of the meas- 
ure be printed in the Recorp, at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the names 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. HuMPHREY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. ANDERSON, 
Mr. CARROLL, Mr. Case of New Jersey, Mr. 
CuurcH, Mr. CLarK, Mr. Cooper, Mr. ENGLE, 
Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Hart, Mr. HartTKeE, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. Javirs, Mr. KEATING, Mr. KE- 
FAUvER, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. McGEE, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. Muskie, Mr. PASTORE, 
Mr. Proxmire, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. SyMING- 
Ton, Mr. WiLL1amMs of New Jersey, Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Mr. YounGc of Ohio, Mrs. NEvu- 
BERGER, Mr. LONG of Missouri, Mr. PELL, and 
Mr, CAPEHART. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 154) was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that— 

(a) Whenever the President determines it 
to be in the national interest, in further- 
ance of the foreign policy of the United 
States, and consistent with the laws of the 
United States, he should take such action 
as may be required to provide for establish- 
ment of a White Fleet designed and 
equipped (1) to render prompt emergency 
aid and assistance to peoples of the coastal 
regions of other nations upon the occur- 
rence of famine, epidemic disease, earth- 
quake, flood, hurricane, or other disaster; 
and (2) to carry out technical assistance 
and training on a continuing basis in the 
developing nations of the world. 

(b) Such fleet should be established 
through the restoration to active service and 
the equipment of suitable vessels of the 
United States now mothballed in storage, 
such vessels to be operated by appropriate 
nonprofit, private, philanthropic organiza- 
tions of the United States devoted to pro- 
viding emergency aid and assistance to re- 
lieve human suffering. 

(c) The vessels of such fleet should be 
suitably identified to proclaim their peace- 
ful and beneficent purposes. 

(ad) Fuel and operational supplies, port, 
repair, and navigational facilities of the 
United States throughout the world should 
be made available to such vessels in sup- 
Port of their activities. 

(e) Surplus food commodities of the 
United States should be utilized for the re- 
lief. of hunger, and for furnishing medical 
and other supplies required for the use of 
the White Fleet. 

(f) The cooperation of private charitable 
organizations of the United States should be 
utilized for the furnishing of clothing and 
other relief supplies to meet the emergency 
needs of inhabitants of regions to which 
task groups of the fleet may be directed. 
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VISIT TO THE SENATE BY AMBAS- 
SADOR R. S. 8S. GUNEWARDENE 
AND MEMBERS OF THE PARLIA- 
MENT OF CEYLON 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, we 
are honored today by the presence of 
distinguished members of the fellow 
democratic country of Ceylon. We have 
present on the floor, in the rear of the 
Chamber, the distinguished Ambassador 
from Ceylon, Mr. R. S. S. Gunewardene, 
who has represented Ceylon in the 
United States for a number of years. 

We also have present the Honorable 
Charles Percival de Silva, Minister of 
Agriculture, leader of the House, and a 
Member of Parliament for Minneriya. 

Also with him are his colleagues, the 
Honorable Sir Razik Fareed, Member of 
Parliament for Colombo; 

The Honorable Nanayakkarapathirage 
Martin Perera, Member of Parliament 
for Yatiyantota; 

The Honorable Jinadasa Don Weera- 
sekera, Member of Parliament for Kota- 
gala; 

Mr. Ralph St. Louis Peiris Deraniya- 
gala, Clerk of the House. 

We have just had the honor of having 
these gentlemen to luncheon with the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. We 
are extremely pleased that they have 
had the opportunity to visit our Con- 
gress. We all welcome them. We look 
forward to our continued fine relations 
with them in the future as we have had 
in the past. [Applause, Senators rising.] 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Order No. 252, Senate bill 
1922. I see the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN] is present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1922) to assist in the provision of hous- 
ing for moderate and low-income fami- 
lies, to promote orderly urban develop- 
ment, to extend and amend laws relating 
to housing, urban renewal, and commu- 
nity facilities, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Minnesota. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
housing bill is now the pending business. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There will be state- 
ments made in connection with that bill 
later. At this time I wish to proceed 
to another matter. 





PEACE CORPS ACT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, ear- 
lier today I introduced, on behalf of 
myself and the distinguished chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations [Mr. Fuusricut], the bill 
(S. 2000) to establish a Peace Corps of 
American volunteers to carry America’s 
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skills and talents and idealism abroad 
to help other peoples help themselves. 

The word “peace” is a noble, stirring 
word—one that rightfully belongs to 
those who value human dignity and lib- 
erty. For too long we have permitted 
others to distort and to cheapen this 
word. 

“Peace” is not a propaganda word. 
It is not merely an expression for the 
absence of war. Peace is an active, liv- 
ing concept—it carries with it the prom- 
ise of broader opportunities for health, 
for knowledge, for self-expression among 
individuals and peoples. 

The Peace Corps is designed to provide 
the framework through which America’s 
idealism, her humanitarianism, and her 
generosity can find a personal expression 
in the task of helping to build with our 
own hands a better world for all man- 
kind. 

To work in a highly personal way for 
peace, to work for the eradication of dis- 
ease, for the stamping out of illiteracy, 
for the elimination of hunger—this is 
the opportunity which volunteers for the 
Peace Corps have been so eagerly seek- 
ing. These men and women seek a more 
personal involvement in the task of 
building a more peaceful world than our 
older forms of foreign assistance could 
give them. 

The Peace Corps volunteers are in tune 
with our President, who has spoken of 
sacrifices to be made for the welfare of 
our Nation. They agree with him that 
our American assistance programs over- 
seas must go more directly to the heart 
of the matter—that they must get at the 
roots of turmoil and violence—which are 
poverty, illiteracy, disease, and hunger. 

And these young men and women are 
eager to demonstrate that America, with 
all its pride and power and luxury, has 
a warm heart and a ready hand of fel- 
lowship. 

These shirt-sleeved idealists, these 
working and thinking young men and 
women now volunteering years of their 
lives in the service of their country will 
show a face of America that too few 
peoples of other lands have yet seen. 

A NEW EMPHASIS 


In a most dramatic way, too, the Peace 
Corps demonstrates the renewed Ameri- 
can intention to stake our treasure and 
our energies on programs that are for 
something, rather than against. It is 
not sufficient to build anti-Communist 
programs; this is a bankrupt policy. The 
President of the United States has bril- 
liantly expressed the American will and 
purpose to support plans and programs 
that are for reform and progress and for 
a better life for the masses of the people. 

President Kennedy has announced to 
the world our intention to encourage and 
to foster the social, economic, and po- 
litical reforms that will mean better lives 
for the common people of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America—of the whole world. 
The whole emphasis of the aid program 
is on programs which will directly benefit 
the families and individuals in the vil- 
lages, in the cities, and in the country. 

The Peace Corps will be one expression 
of this new, more people-oriented con- 
cept of American overseas assistance, the 
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act of a friendly nation interested in 
human progress. 

Peace Corps volunteers will concen- 
trate in several areas of effort—teaching 
to read and write, instructing in basic 
agricultural and industrial techniques, 
providing technical skills in sanitation, 
health, community development, public 
administration, and engineering. 

They will teach. They will cure. 
They will build. They will seek to plant 
their own skills among the men and 
women with whom they work—thus sow- 
ing the seeds of stronger, abler societies. 

In the Peace Corps the United States 
will be putting forth a body of men and 
women who represent the finest in the 
American tradition—highly _ selected, 
skilled, emotionally mature, yet also pas- 
sionately dedicated to the principles of 
democracy and free institutions. 

The Peace Corps will be, and should be, 
an elite corps, in the sense that it repre- 
sents the finest of our people. We want 
to send out our very best, and indeed, the 
demands on the Peace Corps volunteers 
will be so extraordinary that only the 
very best will be able to accomplish their 
assignments. Yes, it should be an elite, 
and one in which any American will be 
proud to serve. 

FORERUNNER EFFORTS 


Other Americans have pioneered the 
work of the Peace Corps. Private volun- 
tary organizations and religious groups 
have been doing similar work for years. 
The work of the corps is not new nor 
is its concept new. But the scope of the 
work is importantly new. As Justice 
Holmes once said in a Supreme Court de- 
cision: “A difference in degree becomes a 
difference in kind.” 

So it is with the Peace Corps. The 
needs of the world are so staggering that 
we must significantly broaden the in- 
valuable work which has already been 
done by nongovernmental agencies. 

One of the dynamic sources of revolu- 
tion in the world today is the fact that 
the rich nations are getting richer and 
the poor nations are getting poorer. We 
must do all we can to lessen and to close 
the gap—not by pulling down the more 
prosperous, but by building up the less 
fortunate. 

But in doing this more is needed than 
injections of cash and highlevel techni- 
cal advisers. Our foreign aid money has 
sometimes been badly invested because, 
after having developed sensible and 
elaborate project plans, we have dis- 
covered that the operational skills to 
carry out the program have been lack- 
ing in the host countries. Our Peace 
Corps volunteers will not only provide 
those skills, but they will also train 
others in the host country in those skills, 
so that we can hope for a multiplier 
effect. 

But of course these volunteers will be 
bringing more than their skills. In 
earlier programs, when we have sent 
people to other countries, they usually 
have taken their American standard of 
living with them. Now, for the first 
time, we will send relatively large num- 
bers of talented, trained, physically fit, 
spiritually and mentally fit, dedicated 
Americans who will not simply act as 
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high-level governmental advisers, but 
will press in to the more remote areas, 
living simply and communicating with 
the people in their own languages. 

One very important byproduct of the 
Peace Corps program can be the crea- 
tion of a rich and enduring mutual un- 
derstanding between the people we are 
trying to help and ourselves. 

Shortly before he left for his trip to 
Africa and Asia, Mr. Robert Sargent 
Shriver, the able Director of the Peace 
Corps, received the following excerpts 
from an article by the Vietnamese Am- 
bassador in Washington: 

The Peace Corps is an admirable and pow- 
erful idea. It is an idea force, an idea which 
can move people and raise mountains. Why? 
Because it is based on true charity which is 
above all donation of one’s self. That is 
why their effectiveness will transcend * * * 
will be much greater than the services they 
may render. 


Those are eloquent words, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

As an American, I wish to thank the 
Vietnamese Ambassador. 

The words clearly suggest the ideal 
that has motivated thousands of per- 
sons to volunteer for the Peace Corps— 
“true charity is above all the donation 
of one’s self.” 

The Peace Corps represents a giving 
of one’s self. It represents true sacri- 
fice, not merely the giving of money but 
also the giving of mind, or body, of 
spirit, and of ability. 

Peace Corps volunteers will speak two 
languages—their own language and the 
language of the host country. But as 
someone has put it, they will be tri- 
lingual—they will speak the language of 
common concern. And I would suggest 
that the last language is the most im- 
portant of all. 

In short, they will actively demon- 
strate that America cares, that Ameri- 
ca’s goals for the developing countries 
are identical with their own goals. 
Peace Corps volunteers will help to re- 
store that image that belongs to us and 
not to the totalitarians—to Russia—that 
of being the world’s No. 1 revolutionary 
power. 

I was pleased the other evening when 
our President said that the word “revo- 
lution” did not frighten him, that he 
did not shake or quiver when he heard 
the word. “revolution,” for we are the 
revolutionaries. 

But speaking the language of concern, 
the volunteers will show that we fully 
associate ourselves with the revolution- 
ary drive for a better way of life and 
for a healthy, functioning body politic. 

There will be other valuable by-prod- 
ucts of this great experience. The Peace 
Corps would be worth while, only from 
the standpoint of what it will do for 
America, for we, as a people, are ap- 
pallingly ignorant about Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America. . With friends and 
relatives serving in places like Tangan- 
yika and Colombia, we Americans will 
become more knowledgeable, more sen- 
sitized to the hopes, aspirations, and 
problems of the emerging nations. 

Mr. President, today the Senate had a 
visit from parliamentarians from Cey- 
lon. This visit, and others like it, bring 
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us into closer contact with and give us 
a better understanding of the people of 
other countries, of their traditions, their 
institutions, their countries and their 
histories. 

The volunteers in the Peace Corps will] 
bring back to America a rich and re- 
warding understanding of the world in 
which we live. 

This may be the greatest contribu- 
tion, because if there is any one failure 
today in America, if there is any one 
weakness in America relating to our for- 
eign policy, it is that the foreign policy 
comes from a Government without a 
full understanding either of the objec- 
tives or of the means being used to ful- 
fill the foreign policy—and, even more 
significantly, a lack of understanding on 
the part of millions of our people as to 
the areas of the world to which the for- 
eign policy is directed. 

Yes, we will build up a significant res- 
ervoir of young people skilled in one of 
the remote languages and knowledgeable 
about the new areas, from which our 
Foreign Service, information program, 
and aid administration can draw for 
professional careerists. 

The Secretary of State sees great bene- 
fits to our Nation from the establishment 
of a Peace Corps. This he has stated in 
testimony before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. At that time, the Secre- 
tary briefly outlined the background and 
the prospects for the Peace Corps as seen 
by the Department of State. 

Mr. President, before I proceed to a 
discussion of the details of the bill itself, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in my remarks a statement 
by the Honorable Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of State, on the prospect of a permanent 
Peace Corps. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE 
Dean Rusk 

The President on March 1 sent to the Con- 
gress a message recommending the establish- 
ment of a permanent Peace Corps through 
which skilled American men and women 
could be sent overseas, either by the US, 
Government or through private organiza- 
tions and institutions, to help foreign coun- 
tries meet their urgent needs for trained 
manpower. 

The Peace Corps grows out of the crying 
need of the underdeveloped nations for men 
and women to do work for which they them- 
selves lack skilled people; to teach in their 
schools, to survey roads, to work in com- 
munity development projects, to introduce 
modern methods in agriculture and sanita- 
tion, and to perform scores of other services. 

In addition to this unfulfilled need, there 
also exists in this country a desire on the 
part of increasing numbers of Americans to 
serve abroad in the greatest task our lifetime 
will see, the development of some threescore 
nations in all parts of the world. 

The idea for combining this need with 
this desire originated here in the Congress 
with Members of both Houses. This con- 
gressional interest led to the enactment of 
a provision in the Mutual Security Act of 
1960, which called for a study of the means 
by which this idea could be realized. 

The Peace Corps has now had $3 months 
of existence. In this time, a number of 
pilot programs have been explored and de- 
veloped. Projects in Tanganyika, Colombia, 
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and the Philippines have already been an- 
nounced, and others will be announced soon. 
The Peace Corps has also begun to recruit 
and prepare intensive training for the Amer- 
ican men and women who will participate 
in these activities this year. 

Practical experience thus far, the studies 
which have been made, and the extensive 
advice submitted by universities, voluntary 
agencies, student groups, labor unions, and 
pusiness and professional organizations—all 
strongly supporting this new endeavor in 
the cause of peace—have provided the infor- 
mation upon which proposals for legislation 
may now be made. 

It is intended under the proposed legis- 
lation that the Peace Corps continue as an 
agency in the Department of State and that 
it will be headed by a director who will have 
the rank of an Assistant Secretary of State. 
Mr. Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr., the Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps, and others will ap- 
pear before you to discuss the proposed leg- 
islation and program. 

We have already found that the govern- 
ments and peoples of many countries are 
enthusiastically receptive to the idea of help 
from the Peace Corps. Eager and able young 
Americans, men and women, are coming for- 
ward to serve. 

The young men and women we send abroad 
will learn as much as they give. The Peace 
Corps Offers us an opportunity to show to 
the peoples of the world the picture of eager, 
skilled, pioneering men and women willing 
to work hard, side by side with peoples of 
other lands, in common tasks. The good 
which can come of this—in terms of further- 
ing world peace and understanding and mak- 
ing clearer to the world what the United 
States really is and what it sincerely desires— 
can be immense. 

PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR THE CORPS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
from the moment early last year that I 
first publicly discussed the idea of a 
Peace Corps, the reaction has been over- 
whelming. When Congressman HENRY 
Revss and our late colleague, Senator 
Richard Neuberger, introduced legisla- 
tion asking for a Youth Corps study, they 
too were deluged by a flood of favorable 
mail. When I introduced my Peace Corps 
bill last year, of the first 400 letters to 
reach my office—and many more came— 
there was only a single letter in oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

Iam told that President Kennedy re- 
ceived more supporting or favorable mail 
on the Peace Corps during the 1960 
campaign than on any other issue he 
raised, The Gallup poll, too, has shown 
an overwhelming majority of Americans 
favoring the Peace Corps. 

A notable characteristic of the un- 
precedented 25,000 letters of inquiry that 
went to the Peace Corps is that not 
more than a handful asked about salary. 

While there has been a certain amount 
of inevitable and understandable skep- 
ticism here and abroad about the Peace 
Corps, with the exception of the Com- 
munist press—which calls this a crafty, 
imperialist plot—the newspaper and 
public reaction has been favorable. 

The New York Times called the Peace 
Corps “one of the most remarkable 
projects ever undertaken by any nation.” 
Howard K. Smith, the noted CBS news 
analyst, called the Peace Corps the 
most important proposal that the 
United States has made since the Mar- 
shall plan.” 
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OVERSEAS REACTION 


The Malaya Mail in Kuala Lumpur 
said: 

The Peace Corps is bound to catch the 
imagination and is the type of move to be 
expected from a man who has brought a 
fresh and vigorous approach to national and 
international affairs. 


The Hong Kong Tiger-Standard said: 

It will benefit the United States because 
of the vast amount of good will and pres- 
tige it will engender. And it will benefit 
the world as a whole because it will help 
to break down the barriers that divide it. 


In England, the Birmingham Post 
said: 

The Peace Corps efforts will be expressed 
primarily in terms of service and comrade- 
ship rather than in terms of the almighty 
dollar. * * * The  President’s initiative 
should do something to destroy the image 
of the “Ugly American.” 


In describing the Peace Corps, the 
Voice of Ethiopia lauded “the sincerity 
of the United States in its effiorts to pro- 
mulgate policies that lead to the estab- 
lishment of world peace.” 

In Brazil, the Jornal de Commercio 
applauded the idea and said that the 
Peace Corps would permit young Ameri- 
cans “to put into practice their ideas 
of democracy, human fraternity and the 
dignity of work by means of person-to- 
person contacts.”’ 

El Tiempo, of Colombia, called the 
Peace Corps “one of the most important 
undertaken by any nation.” 

In speaking to the chiefs of state of 
eight Asian and African countries re- 
cently visited, Mr. Shriver found a high 
degree of enthusiasm. Mr. Nehru of In- 
dia and Mr. Nkrumah of Ghana, among 
others, expressed the hope that volun- 
teers could serve in their countries. Mr. 
Shriver returned from his trip with re- 
quests for 3,500 Peace Corps volunteers, 
although probably only between 500 and 
1,000 will be put in the field the first 
year. 

It is impressive that the leaders of 
countries are asking for this help, and 
are enthusiastic in their praise of this 
project. 

CATEGORIES OF EFFORT 

There are certain clear areas of need 
to which the Peace Corps skills will un- 
doubtedly be directed. 

First, the volunteers will teach. Pre- 
liminary indications are that more than 
half of the requests will be in the teach- 
ing field. English is the primary lan- 
guage used in the school systems of 
many African countries and of some 
Asian countries, and there is a stagger- 
ing need for teachers in those conti- 
nents. It has been estimated that 
Africa alone needs 300,000 teachers. 
When the Congo—a country one-third 
the size of the United States—received 
its independence, it had a total of 19 
college graduates. 

Our volunteers will teach English, sci- 
ence and math, and other school sub- 
jects at various levels of education. 

They will also teach literacy, certainly 
one of the desperate needs of our time. 
Over 60 percent of the world’s peoples 
are functionally illiterate. No country 
can hope to have a sound, stable society 
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or government unless there is a literate, 
well-informed electorate. No country 
can hope to break through the barrier 
to modernization unless there is a liter- 
ate population. An illiterate person 
cannot read the simple instructions on 
a seed packet. 

Second, they will participate in agri- 
cultural: and rural development. This 
includes demonstration programs in ani- 
mal husbandry, new farm techniques, 
as well as seed improvement and irriga- 
tion programs. It also includes com- 
munity development, assistance in the 
construction of feeder roads, housing, 
and other small-scale public projects. 

A good example is offered in the first 
announced project in Tanganyika, The 
Tanganyikan Government requested 
from 20 to 30 American road surveyors, 
engineers, and geologists. And may Isay 
at this point, Mr. President, that the 
Peace Corps will never go into a country 
unless it is specifically requested. 

In a country like Tanganyika, devel- 
opment of secondary roads are an ab- 
solute prerequisite for economic and 
social development of the country. Not 
only will secondary roads allow agri- 
cultural produce to flow to the popula- 
tion centers, but improved communica- 
tion and increased travel will help break 
down the tribal provincialism and build 
up a national identity. 

The Tanganyikan Government has 
estimated that its school system can 
produce only two persons in the sur- 
veyor-civil engineer category in the next 
5 years. Without Peace Corps volun- 
teers, its program would be drastically 
curtailed. The Tanganyikan Govern- 
ment is so enthusiastic about the pro- 
gram that it is willing to pay for a 7- 
week training program—which will be 
in addition to the American training pro- 
gram—which will include intensive 
Swahili. 

Health projects form the third cate- 
gory. Well over 200 registered nurses 
have already volunteered for Peace 
Corps service, and there will be an ever 
increasing need for them, as well as for 
medical school graduates, public health 
experts, food and hygiene specialists, and 
sanitation engineers. The war against 
disease is one of the most challenging 
and promising struggles of our age. 

We can win this war. We have the 
means, the equipment, the talent, and 
the know-how to win that war. I sug- 
gest that long before man ever gets to 
the moon and back, he can win the war 
against privation, hunger, and disease 
on earth, if he is willing to put the same 
amount of effort into the struggle. 

Somehow or other we get excited 
about the possibilities of traveling to 
the moon and back. It is, indeed, an 
exciting prospect. But I suggest that 
mankind has been struggling since the 
first day of history to overcome hunger 
and disease. It seems to me that the 
nation which can lead humanity to that 
victory will be an even greater nation 
than the one which can pioneer the 
first trip to the moon and back. How- 
ever, that will take determination and 
concentration. 

The fourth objective of the Peace 
Corps is construction and industrial 
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projects. The lack of skilled manpower 
has been a severe bottleneck to many 
large-scale dam, urban development, 
and construction projects in the emerg- 
ing nations. 

One of the misconceptions is that the 
Peace Corps will be looking for only col- 
lege graduates. Thatis not true. There 
will be a substantial need for skilled 
workers to teach basic industrial tech- 
niques as well as to take key roles in 
construction projects. Many of them 
will come from technical and vocational 
schools and from among graduates of 
apprentice programs. Many will have 
learned by actually doing. No other na- 
tion in the world has so large a skilled 
labor force as has the United States. 
Our young people are particularly well 
qualified in the many skills which are 
required for engineering and construc- 
tion. 

The four broad categories that I have 
listed are not exhaustive. For example, 
some governments may need public ad- 
ministration graduates to help in their 
civil service. A vast range of skills, 
ranging from economists and statis- 
ticians to secretaries to youth club or- 
ganizers will be needed. The list is 
almost endless. 


SELECTION OF VOLUNTEERS 


The Peace Corps will be only as good 
as the people it puts into the field. 
There is a keen realization of this vital 
point among the able Peace Corps staff 
officers who are in charge of recruit- 
ment, selection, and training. 

There is no room in the Peace Corps 
for those who want a joyride or who 
want to get away from it all. There is 
no room for those who have zeal but no 
talent, nor talent without zeal. There 
must be skill, dedication, and an emo- 
tional and intellectual maturity. 

The Peace Corps will be highly selec- 
tive. First, it will continue to make it 
clear that the work will be difficult and 
ccnditions will often be uncomfortable. 
This will help some applicants select 
themselves out of the Peace Corps. 

Second, it will administer extensive 
and comprehensive tests to applicants. 
The tests will measure intelligence and 
learning ability, knowledge of American 
history, institutions and values, lan- 
guage aptitude or achievement, and 
skills and job competence. Those tests 
are underway right now. 

In addition, there must be 5 to 10 let- 
ters of reference, a physical examina- 
tion, and a board oral interview. ‘Those 
who pass these tests will enter intensive 
training and will be carefully supervised 
and evaluated during the training 
period, particularly under conditions of 
stress. Those who seem unfit for the 
arduous job ahead will be weeded out. 
Further, there are provisions in the pro- 
posed legislation which will allow the 
Peace Corps to return home any volun- 
teers who fail to carry out their jobs 
effectively or who are maladjusted. 
This is for the good of the person con- 
cerned and for the good of the Peace 
Corps. 

Other standards of selection are that 
volunteers must be at least 18 years 
old—although, in practical terms, very 
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few under 21 will be taken; they must 
be US. citizens; they must be single, or, 
if married, their spouses must also vol- 
unteer and qualify. 

Interestingly, a substantial number of 
young married couples are volunteering. 
They must demonstrate an adaptability 
to new conditions and must have a suit- 
able personality and sensitivity to others’ 
views which will allow them to work 
cooperatively with others. 

RESPONSE TO PEACE CORPS EXAMINATION 


Mr. President, information has just 
come to my attention as to the examina- 
tions which have already been given. 

Some serious doubts have been raised 
in recent months about the willingness 
of Americans to sacrifice comfort and 
convenience in the service of their coun- 
try and in the interest of extending 
human freedom. Many leaders around 
the world are wondering if the people of 
our country have the courage, the forti- 
tude, and the determination to give in 
peace, what twice this century they have 
given in war. If the response of Ameri- 
can people to the Peace Corps is any 
indiction, those doubts have been erased. 
Last Saturday, about 4,000 Americans, 
representing many religions, many races, 
and many regions, took examinations to 
determine their qualifications for service 
abroad. These tests were not easy. 
They lasted more than 5 hours and in- 
cluded questions on just about every- 
thing in the book. 

In Atlanta, a 60-year-old Negro postal 
worker and his wife were among those 
who took the tests. The man said, “I 
learned things on a south Georgia farm 
that might help Africans to help them- 
selves.” His wife, a former school- 
teacher, said, “I was born in Liberia. I 
worked at a Baptist mission. I know 
how much good Americans can do. They 
know manual labor and they know how 
to show others to doit. In spite of what 
has been written about people not liking 
the United States, people all over the 
world know that America is the friend 
of small folks.” 

In Washington, a 20-year-old student 
and his wife said, after concluding the 
examination, “We want to teach over- 
seas—not because we don’t have any- 
thing to do here, but because we would 
like to share with others what we have 
learned in this country.” 

In New York, the Times reports that 
the words most frequently on the lips 
of men and women who took the exam- 
ination were: “I am willing to go any- 
where.” Most of those taking the test, 
the New York Times said, appeared to 
be educated individuals. The Times told 
of a young married couple from Brook- 
lyn who said they hoped to go to Africa 
to establish an improvisional children’s 
theater project that would be useful both 
as an expression for African children 
and as a means of getting simple mes- 
sages across to adults. The couple, who 
have directed a children’s theater in 
Maine for 7 years, said they knew a 
Ghanaian who had successfully ex- 
plained the need for water purification 
to many people by having the children 
dramatize the matter. In Minneapolis, 
the holder of a bachelor’s degree in his- 
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tory said he wanted to teach in Africg 
because “This is a chance for Americans 
to really join hands with some of the 
other people of the world.” A 40-year. 
old Wisconsin nurse, just back from 2 
years of nursing in Guam, took the test 
because, “I don’t want to be an 
nurse on the battlefield; I want to be 
@ peace nurse.” 

A 30-year-old resident of Denver, 
Colo., who is about to receive a master’s 
degree in English and has had teaching 
experience in high school and college, 
said she wanted to teach in Latin Amer. 
ica. These are a few examples of the 
kind of people who faced the grueling 
examinations on Saturday. We should 
all be encouraged by the fact that al- 
though the Peace Corps is a very new 
organization, and although these tests 
were given when most colleges and uni- 
versities were giving final examinations, 
4,000 Americans have responded posi- 
tively to the challenge of service abroad, 
When we realize that the Peace Corps 
expects to put only 500 to 1,000 volun- 
teers in the field by the end of this year, 
we should all be heartened by the tre- 
mendous reservoir of dedicated and 
talented Americans of all ages who have 
stepped forward to say, ‘““You can count 
on me.” 

TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS 

The training period will take from 3 
to 6 months of the 2- to 3-year enlist- 
ment. Part of it will take place in the 
United States and the other part will be 
held in the host country or in a suitable 
staging area. The training will empha- 
size— 

First. Skills and knowledge required in 
the project. 

Second. Organizing and communicat- 
ing skills. 

Third. U.S. history, democratic in- 
stitutions, and international relations. 

Fourth. The geography, culture, and 
government of the host country. 

Fifth. Intensive language training, 
when necessary, in order that the Peace 
Corps volunteer can communicate with 
the people with whom he will work. 

Sixth. Physical conditioning and 
training in health care and personal ad- 
justment to different environments. 

Training will be conducted by Peace 
Corps staff experts, by area specialists 
from universities and colleges, and, in 
some cases, citizens of the countries in 
which Peace Corps members will serve. 

LIVING CONDITIONS 


A Peace Corps volunteer will live at 
the approximate level of his host coun- 
try counterpart. That is, if a volunteer 
is teaching chemistry in a Nigerian high 
school, he will live roughly the same as 4 
Nigerian high school teacher. It is not 
the intention to have him live luxuriously 
in plush surroundings. Yet he is not ex- 
pected to live in a mud hut. Although 
the housing will be modest, certain basic 
health standards must be met. 

The volunteer will receive an allow- 
ance for subsistence, food, clothing, 
housing, and local travel, plus enough 
for incidentals while serving abroad. He 
will be entitled to 30 days of leave 4 
year, and he will receive a modest allow- 
ance for that. Seventy-five dollars 4 
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month will accrue to his account, to be 
upon separation as a readjustment 
allowance or severance pay. 
VOLUNTEER -LEADERS 


Peace Corps volunteer leaders will re- 
ceive somewhat higher subsistence allow- 
ances and readjustment bonuses and will 
pe allowed to take dependents with them. 
It is estimated that there will be 1 vol- 
unteer leader to every 15 volunteers. 

Volunteers will have no diplomatic 
privileges or immunities, and they will 
have no PX privileges. To the extent 
possible, they will be treated like their 
counterparts in the host country. They 
will not wear uniforms. 

Service in the Peace Corps will defer 
members, but it will not exempt them 
from military service. Their draft 
status when they return will depend upon 
their age, the nature of the work they 
enter, and the measure of need expressed 
py Selective Service. 

HEALTH PROTECTION 


Health problems must be faced in some 
of the areas in which Peace Corps mem- 
bers will serve. In order to insure max- 
imum health protection, a number of 
steps will be taken. 

First, a doctor from the U.S. Govern- 
ment will inspect possible project areas, 
to make sure that there are no serious 
health hazards. Second, Peace Corps 
applicants will receive a thorough med- 
ical examination. Third, volunteers will 
receive all the necessary inoculations and 
an intensive course in health and sanita- 
tion. Fourth, before a project is ap- 
proved, there must be the assurance that 
the Peace Corps teams will be serviced 
by adequate medical facilities which are 
not too geographically remote. 

In case of injury or disability while on 
the job, compensation will be provided 
under the Federal Employees Compensa- 
tion Act. 

At the end of their service, Peace Corps 
volunteers will have the benefit of a 
Career Planning Board to help them con- 
tinue their careers. 


SELECTION OF HOST NATIONS 


So far as selection of specific countries 
and projects are concerned, a number of 
criteria will be used: 

First. As I mentioned before, the Peace 
Corps has no intention of forcing its per- 
sonnel upon a particular country. First, 
there must be a request. 

Second. An attempt will be made for 
& balanced distribution among geo- 
graphic areas and countries. 

Third. There must be a clear and ob- 
vious need. 

Fourth. Recipient countries must in- 
dicate that they will undertake the meas- 
ures for economic and social reform 
which the President so eloquently out- 
lined in his Alliance for Progress speech. 

Fifth. Peace Corps projects should at 
no time provide skills already prevailing 

the country. In other words, we don’t 
want to fill a job that a skilled national 
of the country can fill. 

Sixth. The host country, so far as pos- 
sible, should participate in the project 
and should endeavor that local counter- 
parts carry on after the Peace Corps 
volunteers have left. 
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Seventh. There should be a significant 
impact upon the country in terms of 
psychological and educational effect and 
stimulation of related activities. 


CHANNELING OF PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEERS 


The Peace Corps will supply its volun- 
teers through five channels. 

One will be the private voluntary 
agencies. One of the essential differ- 
ences between the Soviet Union and the 
United States is that America is not just 
government. Unlike Russia, America 
speaks with many voices. We may be 
thankful that America is represented 
not just by government, but by a healthy 
network of private voluntary organiza- 
tions. 

Thus, the private groups open a broad 
freeway along which Peace Corps volun- 
teers may travel. The Peace Corps will 
make available volunteers to reputable 
and experienced private agencies, such 
as CARE, the Friends Service Commit- 
tee, and many others, for projects that 
have been agreed upon by the agency, 
the Peace Corps, and the recipient gov- 
ernment. In order to insure success of 
the projects, the Peace Corps will select 
private organizations which have had 
some years recent experience in the par- 
ticular country in which the project will 
be placed. 

Religious organizations may contract 
for projects, providing that they meet 
Peace Corps criteria and provided that 
no sectarian cause is furthered. There 
can be no proselytizing. 

A second channel is through the insti- 
tutions of higher learning. There is a 
richness of experience here, in that, al- 
ready, approximately 1,000 specialists 
from 57 U.S. educational institutions are 
serving under foreign aid contracts in 
36 countries. Universities with strong 
area specialty programs will be particu- 
larly valuable. 

Furthermore, colleges are in an ad- 
vantageous position to screen candi- 
dates, in that they have been able to 
watch the students closely over a period 
of 4 years. 

As will be the case with the private 
agencies, contracts for training and re- 
search and evaluation can be contracted 
out to universities. 

A third avenue will be the United Na- 
tions, its specialized agencies, and other 
multilateral bodies. 

Ambassador Adlai Stevenson has pro- 
posed that the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations consider 
the desirability of utilizing qualified 
Peace Corps-type volunteers from all 
countries that want to make them avail- 
able in the technical assistance programs 
of the U.N. and its related agencies. 

I may add that one of the develop- 
ments of the Peace Corps program thus 
far has been the arousing of interest in 
other countries for Peace Corps projects 
from those countries. For example, in 
Great Britain, in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, in France, in Belgium, in 
Holland, and in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, to- mention only a few, and, I un- 
derstand, in some of the Asian countries, 
there are already underway efforts to 
have Peace Corps volunteers who will be 
made available for work overseas in areas 
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of need, and to work through the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 

Our willingness to work through the 
United Nations exposes and repudiates 
the Communist propaganda that the 
Peace Corps is nothing but an imperialist 
plot. Of course, that charge is ridiculous 
on its face. Our only desire is for eco- 
nomic and social betterment of the de- 
veloping nations, and we will work 
through any legitimate channel that will 
forward this end. 

Another important argument for 
utilizing the United Nations agencies 
is that over the last decade the United 
Nations and related agencies have in- 
creasingly proved their operational ca- 
pacity. This development has been a 
counterweight to the verbal battles 
within the United Nations. The future 
of the United Nations may partly depend 
on the extent to which the United States 
strengthens its technical assistance pro- 
grams and makes them more effective. 
Particularly at the time when the Rus- 
sians are trying to sterilize the United 
Nations,*it is of piercing and vital im- 
portance that we do all we can to 
strengthen it. 

A fourth channel for Peace Corps vol- 
unteers is through other governmental 
agencies, such as the Foreign aid pro- 
gram and USIA. For example, USIA can 
profitably use many more English teach- 
ers. 

A fifth avenue is through direct Peace 
Corps-administered projects. 

Finally, a word about the administra- 
tion of the Peace Corps. The Peace 
Corps is planned as a semiautonomous 
agency within the Department of State. 
The Director will report to the Secretary 
of State. Various bureaus and desks in 
the Peace Corps will work in the closest 
cooperation with their counterparts in 
the State Department and the new In- 
ternational Development and Aid Ad- 
ministration, to coordinate Peace Corps 
projects. Furthermore the Peace Corps 
will keep USIA fully informed of its 
activities. 

The Peace Corps, to the maximum ex- 
tent possible, will utilize the facilities of 
the State Department and the aid ad- 
ministration for administrative support. 
This will eliminate duplication and waste. 

If the Peace Corps is to recruit talented 
Americans with ability and high moti- 
vation, it is of supreme importance that 
the Corps maintain a unique identity 
within the State Department, rather than 
be simply a minor component of the 
whole aid administration. 

When the President first announced 
the Peace Corps idea, it caught on be- 
cause it had an identity and a vitality 
and a purpose of its own. That identity 
and the tremendous esprit de corps 
that the Peace Corps now enjoys and 
will enjoy would be minimized if the 
Peace Corps were to be submerged in any 
vast organization. Wherever Mr. Shriev- 
er went on his trip to Asia and Africa, he 
was warned by leaders that he should 
keep the Peace Corps just as President 
Kennedy proposed it—that it would lose 
its impact otherwise. ‘This is a point 
that I cannot emphasize too strongly, 
Mr. President. The Peace Corps may 
look all right on the organization chart 
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under the aid administration, but it 
would not work to maximum advantage. 

Finally, I want to say that the in- 
vestment will be minimal. The Peace 
Corps which was set up under Executive 
Order No. 10924 will cost less than the 
firing of one Atlas missile. 

I want my colleagues to contemplate 
that fact. The Peace Corps which has 
been set up under Executive order will 
cost less than the cost of firing one 
Atlas missile, even one that does not 
work. The _ anticipated first year’s 
budget for the Peace Corps will cost one- 
tenth of 1 percent of what it will take 
to put a man on the moon. 

Mr. President, I am intrigued by the 
mission of a man to the moon, but when 
I think of what we can do with thou- 
sands of Peace Corpsmen, volunteers 
serving all over the world, serving hu- 
manity on this earth, rather than trying 
to inquire about creatures someplace 
else, I am indeed enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of this endeavor, which will 
cost one-tenth of 1 percent of what it 
will take to put a man on the mbon. 

This talk of conquering outer space is 
challenging and exciting, and I, too, 
support the Nation’s space effort, and I 
commend the President on his great 
proposal. But I am even more deeply 
interested in mastering the real terrible 
problems with which we live here on 
earth. 

And to master these problems, we shall 
have to, figuratively—and for the volun- 
teers of the Peace Corps, perhaps lit- 
erally—get our hands dirty and our 
knees skinned. Peace cannot be won 
solely in the laboratories and university 
classrooms, nor in the halls of govern- 
ment. We must become directly, per- 
sonally involved. We must be willing to 
work. We must be willing to take risks. 
We must be willing to accept the pros- 
pect of failures and even catastrophes. 

If we, who have everything, demon- 
strate that we are willing to share not 
only our treasure and our know-how, but 
actually to share our lives with those 
who have had nothing, we shall recap- 
ture the leadership that we must have 
if the world is to be directed into the 
paths of peace. 

Mr. President, I ask that there be in- 
serted at the conclusion of my remarks 
the message by the President of the 
United States to the President of the 
Senate submitting the Peace Corps legis- 
lation, the text of the bill itself, and a 
section-by-section analysis of the bill. 

There being no objection, the mes- 
sage, the bill, and the analysis were or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 

THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, D.C. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE: 

Simm: I have the honor to transmit here- 
with for the consideration of the Congress 
a legislative proposal to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a Peace Corps in fiscal year 1962, 
as I recommended on March 1, 1961. En- 
actment of this legislation will provide au- 
thority for the recruitment, training, and 
service overseas of American men and wom- 
en whose skills and knowledge can contribute 
in a most valuable and practical way to the 
achievement of social and economic devel- 
opment goals of developing countries. 
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Simultaneously with my special message 
to the Congress of March 1, I directed the 
undertaking of a Peace Corps pilot program 
to serve as a source of information and ex- 
perience in formulating plans for a more 
permanent organization. The Peace Corps 
has already announced projects to be under- 
taken in Tanganyika, Colombia, and the 
Philippines, and others will be announced 
soon. Progress and planning to date has 
confirmed that there is a genuine and im- 
mediate need in many parts of the world 
for skilled manpower which the Peace Corps 
will be able to furnish. Moreover, the gov- 
ernments and peoples of many developing 
countries have enthusiastically received the 
idea of a Peace Corps. 

Americans as well are responding to this 
opportunity to serve their country. More 
than 8,500 Peace Corps volunteer question- 
naires have been returned, and additional 
questionnaires are being received at a rate 
of more than 100 every day. 

This legislative proposal requests that 
Congress authorize $40 million for this pro- 
gram for the fiscal year 1962. This should 
enable the Peace Corps to have 500-1,000 
volunteers abroad by the end of this cal- 
endar year, to have approximately 2,700 
abroad or in training by June 1962 and to 
provide for the training during the summer 
of 1962 of volunteers expected to be enrolled 
in June and July 1962. 

Under the proposed legislation volunteers 
will receive a living allowance and subsist- 
ence adequate to maintain a modest stand- 
ard of living overseas. In addition, their 
health is carefully provided for. In return 
for service, each volunteer will receive a 
modest monthly payment which, in most 
cases, will be accumulated to be paid upon 
the termination of his duty. 

I have further requested the Secretary of 
State to establish arrangements to assure 
that Peace Corps activities are consistent 
and compatible with country development 
assistance plans. These arrangements will 
assure that the Peace Corps and the Agency 
for International Development programs are 
brought into close relationship, while at the 
same time preserving the separate identity 
and unique role of the Peace Corps. 

The Peace Corps offers a special and 
timely opportunity to put dedicated Ameri- 
cans to work for the cause of world peace 
and human understanding. Therefore, I 
urge the early consideration and enactment 
by the Congress of the proposal. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN F, KENNEDY. 





TExT OF PEACE Corps BILL 


A bill to provide for a Peace Corps to help 
the peoples of interested countries and 
areas in meeting their needs for skilled 
manpower 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec. 1. SHorr Tirte—This Act may be 
cited as the “Peace Corps Act.” 

Sec. 2. DECLARATION OF PURPOSE.—The Con- 
gress of the United States declares that it 
is the policy of the United States and the 
purpose of this Act to promote world peace 
and friendship through a Peace Corps, which 
shall make available to interested countries 
and areas and to international organizations 
men and women of the United States quali- 
fied for service abroad to help the peoples 
of such countries and areas in meeting their 
needs for manpower; to provide broader 
opportunities for men and women of the 
United States and United States private or- 
ganizations, through service abroad, to con- 
tribute actively to their country’s efforts in 
the cause of world peace and friendship; and 
through the service abroad of the men and 
women participating in Peace Corps pro- 
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grams, to promote a better understanding of 
other peoples on the part of the American 
people and a better understanding of the 
American people on the part of the peoples 
served. 

Sec. 3. AUTHORIZATION.—(a) The Presgj. 
dent is authorized to carry out programs in 
furtherance of the purposes of this Act, on 
such terms and conditions as he may de. 
termine. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President for the fiscaj 
year 1962 not to exceed $40 million to carry 
out the purposes and provisions of this Act, 

(c) Unexpended balances of funds made 
available pursuant to chapter II of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and allocated to the Peace Corps agency es- 
tablished within the Department of State 
pursuant to Executive Order No. 10924 
dated March 1, 1961, are hereby authorized 
to be continued available for the genera] 
purposes for which appropriated, and may 
be consolidated with the appropriation au- 
thorized by subsection (b) of this section. 

Sec. 4. DIRECTOR OF THE PEACE CORPS AND 
DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS.—(a) The Presj- 
dent may appoint, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, a Director of the 
Peace Corps, whose compensation shall be 
fixed by the President at a rate not in excess 
of $20,000 per annum, and a Deputy Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps, whose compensa- 
tion shall be fixed by the President at a rate 
not in excess of $19,500 per annum. 

(b) The President may exercise any func- 
tions vested in him by this Act through such 
agency or Officer of the United States Goy- 
ernment as he shall direct. The head of any 
agency or any Officer performing functions 
under this Act may promulgate such rules 
and regulations as he may deem necessary 
or appropriate to carry out such functions, 
and may delegate to any of his subordinates 
authority to perform any of such functions, 
including, if he shall so specify, the author- 
ity successively to redelegate any of such 
functions. 

Sec. 5. PEACE Corps VOLUNTEERS.—(a) The 
President may enroll in the Peace Corps for 
service abroad qualified citizens and na- 
tionals of the United States (referred to in 
this Act as ‘“‘Volunteers’’). The terms and 
conditions of the enrollment, training, com- 
pensation, hours of work, benefits, leave, 
termination, and all other terms and condi- 
tions of the service of Volunteers shall be 
exclusively those set forth in this Act and 
those consistent therewith which the Presi- 
dent may prescribe; and except as provided 
in this Act, Volunteers shall not be deemed 
officers or employees or otherwise in the 
service or employment of the United States 
for any purpose. 

(b) Volunteers shall be provided with such 
living, travel and leave allowances, and such 
housing, transportation, supplies, equip- 
ment, subsistence, and clothing as the Presi- 
dent may determine, consistent with the 
maintenance of a decent minimum standard 
of living and the maintenance of health and 
effectiveness. Transportation and travel al- 
lowances may also be provided, in such cir- 
cumstances as the President may determine, 
for applicants for enrollment and for former 
Volunteers en route to or from places of re- 
quired examinations and training, and places 
of enrollment and termination. 

(c) Volunteers shall receive termination 
payments at rates fixed by the President for 
every month of satisfactory service, as de- 
termined by the President. The termina- 
tion payment of each Volunteer shall be 
payable at the termination of his service, oF 
may be paid during the course of his service 
to the Volunteer, to members of his family 
or to others, under such circumstances % 
the President may determine. In the event 
of the Volunteer’s death during the period of 
his service, the amount of any unpaid 
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termination payment shall be paid in accord- 
with subsection (f) of this section. 

(d) Subject to the provisions of this sub- 
section, Volunteers shall be deemed to be 
employees of the United States Government 
for the purposes of the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act (39 Stat. 742), as 
amended: Provided, however, That entitle- 
ment to disability compensation payments 
under that Act shall commence on the day 
after the date of termination of service. 
For the purposes of said Act, 

(1) Volunteers shall be deemed to be re- 
ceiving monthly pay at the rate of $450 per 
month and Volunteer Leaders (as defined in 
section 6) shall be deemed to be receiving 
monthly pay at the rate of $650 per month; 


d 
ma) any injury suffered by a Volunteer 
during any time when he is located abroad 
shall be deemed to have been sustained 
while in the performance of his duty and 
any disease contacted during such time 
shall be deemed to have been proximately 
caused by his employment, unless such in- 

or disease is caused by willful miscon- 
duct of the Volunteer or by the Volunteer’s 
intention to bring about the injury or death 
of himself or of another, or unless intoxica- 
tion of the injured Volunteer is the proxi- 
mate cause of the injury or death. 

(e) Volunteers shall receive such health 
care during their service, and such health 
examinations and immunization prepara- 
tory to their service, as the President may 
deem necessary or appropriate. Under such 

tions as the President may prescribe, 
such health care, examinations and im- 
munization may be provided for Volunteers 
in any facility of any agency of the United 
States Government, and in such cases the 
appropriation for maintaining and operat- 
ing such facility shall be reimbursed from 
appropriations available under this Act. 

(f) The President shall make provision 
for a death gratuity payment for each Vol- 
unteer in the amount of $10,000. Upon 
the Volunteer’s death during his service, 
such amount, together with the amount of 
any unpaid termination payment under 
subsection (c) of this section, shall be pay- 
able to a beneficiary designated by the 
Volunteer, to his estate, or to his next-of- 
kin, under regulations prescribed by the 
President 


(g) Any period of service of a Volunteer 
under this Act shall be credited in the same 
manner as a like period of civilian employ- 
ment under the United States Government 
for all purposes of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2251 et 
seq.), section 852(a)(1) of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Act, as amended (22 U.S.C. 1092(a) (1)), 
and every other Act establishing a retire- 
ment system for civilian employees of any 
United States Government agency, and, 
except as otherwise determined by the 
President, for the purpose of determining 
seniority, reduction in force, and layoff 
rights; leave entitlement and other rights 
and privileges based upon length of service 
under the laws administered by the Civil 
Service Commission, the Foreign Service Act, 
and every other Act establishing or govern- 

terms and conditions of service of civil- 
ian employees of the United States Govern- 
ment: Provided, That service of a Volunteer 
shall not be credited toward completion of 
any probationary or trial period or comple- 
tion of any service requirement for career 
appointment. Under such conditions as the 
President may determine, examinations or 
other prerequisites to employment estab- 
lished by any law administered by the Civil 
Service Commission may be waived for per- 
Sons who have completed training under 
section 8(a) of this Act and have served 
abroad as Volunteers. For the purposes of 
this subsection, Volunteers and Volunteer 
Leaders shall be deemed to be receiving 
compensation during their service at the 
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rates mentioned in subsection (d) (1) of this 
section. 

(h) The President may detail or assign 
Volunteers or otherwise make them available 
to any entity referred to in clause (1) of 
section 10(a) on such terms and conditions 
as he may determine: Provided, however, 
That any Volunteer so detailed or assigned 
shall continue to be entitled to the allow- 
ances, benefits and privileges of Volunteers 
authorized under or pursuant to this Act. 

(i) Volunteers shall be deemed employees 
of the United States Government for the 
purposes of the Federal Tort Claims Act and 
any other Federal tort liability statute. 

(j) The service of a Volunteer shall be 
terminable at any time at the pleasure of the 
President. 

Sec. 6. Peace Corps VOLUNTEER LEADERS.— 
The President may enroll in the Peace Corps 
qualified citizens or nationals of the United 
States whose services are required for super- 
visory or other special duties or responsibil- 
ities in connection with programs under this 
Act (referred to in this Act as “Volunteer 
Leaders”). All of the provisions of this Act 
applicable to Volunteers shall be applicable 
to Volunteer Leaders, and the term “Volun- 
teers” as used in this Act shall include 
“Volunteer Leaders’: Provided, however, 
That: 

(1) Members of families of Volunteer 
Leaders may receive such living, travel, and 
leave allowances, and such housing, trans- 
portation (including transportation for per- 
sonal and household effects) , subsistence and 
clothing as the President may determine; 

(2) Members of the families of Volunteer 
Leaders accompanying them shall receive 
such health care as the President may deter- 
mine and upon such terms as he may de- 
termine, including health care in any facility 
referred to in section 5(e) of this Act, sub- 
ject to such regulations as the President may 
prescribe and subject to reimbursement of 
appropriations as provided in section 5(e); 
and 

(3) Members of the families of Volunteer 
Leaders accompanying them shall receive 
such orientation, language and other train- 
ing as the President may determine. 

Sec. 7. Peace Corps Starr.—(a) The Pres- 
ident may employ, and may authorize any 
agency or officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment carrying out functions under this 
Act to employ, such staff personnel as the 
President deems necessary to carry out the 
provisions and purposes of this Act. Except 
as otherwise provided in this Act, staff per- 
sonnel shall be employed in accordance with 
and shall be subject to the laws applicable 
to personnel employed by the United States 
Government. 

(b) Of the staff personnel employed in the 
United States in activities authorized by this 
Act, not to exceed forty may be appointed, 
compensated and removed without regard to 
the provisions of any law, of whom not to 
exceed thirty may be compensated at rates 
higher than those provided for grade 15 of 
the general schedule established by the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended, and of 
these not to exceed five may be compensated 
at a rate in excess of the highest rate pro- 
vided for grades of such general schedule but 
not in excess of $19,000 per year: Provided, 
That staff personnel of the Peace Corps who 
have served therein not less than ninety days 
prior to appointment to one of the above 
positions shall be entitled to reinstatement 
to the position occupied at the time of such 
appointment or to a position of comparable 
grade and salary. The positions authorized 
by this subsection shall be in addition to 
those authorized by law to be filled by Presi- 
dential appointment, and in addition to the 
number authorized by section 505 of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
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(c) For the purpose of performing func- 
tions under this Act outside the United 
States, the President may: 

(1) employ or assign staff personnel, or 
authorize the employment or assignment of 
officers or employees of agencies of the 
United States Government, who shall re- 
ceive compensation at any of the rates 
provided for persons appointed to the For- 
eign Service Reserve and Staff under the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended 
(22 U.S.C. 801 et seq.), together with allow- 
ances and benefits provided for such per- 
sons by law; and persons so employed or 
assigned shall be entitled, except to the 
extent that the President may specify other- 
wise in cases in which the period of the 
employment or assignment exceeds thirty 
months, to the same benefits as are provided 
by section 528 of the Foreign Service Act 
for persons appointed to the Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve, and the provisions of section 
1005 of the Foreign Service Act shall apply 
in the case of such persons, except that 
policymaking officials shall not be subject 
to that part of section 1005 which prohibits 
political tests; and 

(2) utilize, with respect to staff personnel, 
such authority, including authority to ap- 
point and assign personnel for the dura- 
tion of operations under this Act, contained 
in the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended, as the President deems necessary 
to carry out functions under this Act. 
Such provisions of the Foreign Service Act 
as the President deems appropriate shall 
apply to staff personnel appointed or as- 
signed under this paragraph, including in 
all cases the provisions of section 528 of that 
Act: Provided, however, That the President 
may by regulation make exceptions to the 
application of section 528 in cases in which 
the period of the appointment or assign- 
ment exceeds thirty months: Provided fur- 
ther, That Foreign Service Reserve officers 
appointed or assigned pursuant to this para- 
graph shall receive in-class promotions in 
accordance with such regulations as the 
President may prescribe: And provided 
further, That under this paragraph the 
President may initially assign staff person- 
nel for duty within the United States for 
periods not to exceed one year prior to as- 
signment for duty abroad. 

(ad) Notwithstanding any other law, the 
President may prescribe the standard of per- 
formance which staff personnel appointed 
pursuant to paragraph (2) of subsection (c) 
of this section or section 527(c) (2) of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
must maintain, and is authorized to separate 
staff personnel who fail to meet such stand- 
ard of performance and to grant such per- 
sonnel severance benefits (not to exceed 1 
month’s salary at the then current salary 
rate of such personnel for each year of serv- 
ice pursuant to such appointment but in no 
event to exceed 1 year’s salary at such rate). 

(e) The President may maintain special 
missions or staffs abroad in such countries 
and for such periods of time as may be nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 
Each such special mission or staff shall be 
under the direction of a chief, who shall be 
appointed by the President and may, not- 
withstanding any other law, be removed by 
the President at his discretion. The chief 
shall be entitled to receive (1) in cases ap- 
proved by the President, the same compensa- 
tion and allowances as a chief of mission, 
class 3, or a chief of mission, class 4, within 
the meaning of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, or (2) compensation, al- 
lowances and benefits applicable to persons 
employed or assigned in accordance with 
subsection (c) of this section, as the Presi- 
dent shall determine to be appropriate. Ifa 
Foreign Service Officer shall be appointed by 
the President to a position under this sec- 
tion, the period of his service in such capac- 
ity shall be considered as constituting an 
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assignment for duty within the meaning of 
section 571 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 961), and such per- 
son shall not, by virtue of his acceptance of 
such an assignment, lose his status as a 
Foreign Service Officer. 

,Sec.8. VOLUNTEER TRAINING—(a) The 
President shall make provision for such 
training as he deems appropriate for each 
applicant for enrollment as a Volunteer and 
each enrolled Volunteer. All of the provi- 
sions of this Act applicable to Volunteers 
shall be applicable to applicants for enroll- 
ment during any period of training occurring 
prior’ to enrollment, and the term “Volun- 
teers” as used in this Act shall include such 
applicants during any such period of 
training. 

‘(b) The President may also make provi- 
sion, on an advance of funds or reimburse- 
ment basis, for training for persons, other 
than those referred to in subsection (a) of 
this section, who have been selected for 
service abroad in not carried out 
under authority of this Act which are simi- 
lar to those authorized by this Act. The 
provisions of section 9 of this Act shall 
apply, on an advance of funds or a reim- 
bursement basis, with respect to persons 
while within the United States for training 
under authority of this subsection. Ad- 
vances or reimbursements received under this 
subsection may be credited to the current 
applicable appropriation, fund or account 
and shall be available for the purposes for 
which such appropriation, fund or account 
is authorized to be used. 

Sec.9. PARTICIPATION OF FOREIGN WNa- 
TIONALS.—The President may make provision 
for transportation, housing, subsistence, or 
per diem in lieu thereof, and health care or 
health and accident insurance for foreign 
participants in activities authorized by this 
Act while they are away from their homes, 
without regard to the provisions of any other 
law: Provided, however, That per diem in 
lieu of subsistence furnished to such persons 
shall not be at rates higher than those pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of State pursuant 
to section 12 of Public Law 84-885 (70 Stat. 
890). Such persons shall be admitted to 
the United States as non-immigrants under 
section 101(a)(15) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 101(a)(15)) for 
such time and under such conditions as may 
be prescribed by regulations promulgated 
jointly by the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General. 

Sec. 10. GENERAL POWERS AND AUTHORI- 
TIEs.—(a) In furtherance of the purposes 
of this Act, the President may: 

(1) enter into, perform and modify con- 
tracts and agreements and otherwise co- 
operate with any agency of the United States 
Government or of any State or any subdivi- 
sion thereof, international organizations 
and agencies, other governments and de- 
partments and agencies thereof, and educa- 
tional institutions, voluntary agencies, farm 
organizations, labor unions, and other or- 
ganizations, individuals and firms; 

(2) accept in the name of the Peace Corps 
and employ in furtherance of the purposes 
of this Act (A) voluntary services notwith- 
standing the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 665(b), 
and (B) any money or property (real, per- 
sonal or mixed, tangible or intangible) re- 
ceived by gift, devise, bequest or otherwise; 
and 

(3) contract with individuals for personal 
services: Provided, That no such individual 
shall be deemed an officer or employee or 
otherwise in the service or employment of 
the United States Government for any pur- 
pose. 

(b) (1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, whenever the President deter- 
mines that it will further the purposes of 
this Act, the President may— 

(A) settle and pay, in an amount not ex- 
ceeding $2,500, any claim against the United 
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States for loss of or damage to personal 
property of any Volunteer or of any Peace 
Corps staff personnel where such loss or 
damage is incident to service abroad, includ- 
ing loss of or damage to personal property 
of members of the family of any such Volun- 
teer or staff personnel accompanying him: 
Provided, That no such claim shall be paid 
which shall not have been presented in writ- 
ing within two years after it accrues or 
which shall have resulted from the negli- 
gence or other fault of the claimant or 
owner of the property; and 

(B) settle and pay, in an amount not 
exceeding $15,000, any claim against the 
United States, or against any United States 
private organization or firm to which a Vol- 
unteer has been detailed or assigned, for loss 
of or damage to real or personal property 
(including loss of occupancy or use thereof) 
belonging to, or for personal injury or death 
of, any person not a citizen or resident of 
the United States, where such claim arises 
abroad out of the act or omission of any 
Peace Corps staff personnel, or out of the 
act or omission of such Volunteer, but only 
if such claim is presented in writing within 
two years after it accrues. 

(2) Any amount paid in settlement of any 
claim under this subsection shall be accepted 
by the claimant in full satisfaction thereof 
and shall bar any further action or proceed- 
ing thereon: Provided, That if the President 
determines that a meritorious claim exists 
in an amount in excess of the maximum 
amount for which settlement is authorized 
in the relevant subparagraph of paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, he may so certify to 
the Congress and may submit a request that 
payment of such excess be authorized by the 
Congress. 

(c) Subject to any future action of the 
Congress, a contract or agreement which 
entails commitments for the expenditure of 
funds available for the purposes of this Act, 
including commitments for the purpose of 
paying or providing for allowances and other 
benefits of Volunteers authorized by sections 
5 and 6 of this Act, may extend at any time 
for not more than thirty-six months. 

(d) Whenever the President determines it 
to be in furtherance of the purposes of this 
Act, 

(1) the President may exercise, in carrying 
out functions authorized by this Act, any 
authority relating to administrative or per- 
sonnel functions available by law (includ- 
ing Appropriation Acts) to the agency pri- 
marily responsible for administering non- 
military assistance programs under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended; 
and 

(2) functions authorized by this Act may 
be performed without regard to such provi- 
sions of law (other than the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951, as amended) regulating the 
making, performance, amendment, or modi- 
fication of contracts, and the expenditure of 
Government funds as the President may 
specify. 

(e) The President may allocate or trans- 
fer to any agency of the United States Gov- 
ernment all or any part of any funds avail- 
able for carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, including any advance received by the 
United States from any country or interna- 
tional organization under authority of this 
Act. Such funds shall be available for obli- 
gation and expenditure for the purposes of 
this Act, in accordance with authority 
granted in this Act or under authority gov- 
erning the activities of the agencies of the 
United States Government to which. such 
funds are allocated or transferred. 

(f) Any officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment carrying out functions under this 
Act may utilize the services and facilities of, 
or procure commodities from, any agency of 
the United States Government as the Presi- 
dent shall direct, or with the consent of the 
head of such agency, and funds allocated 
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pursuant to this subsection to any such 
agency may be established in separate 
propriation accounts on the books of the 
Treasury. 

(g) In the case of any commodity, sery. 
ice, or facility procured from any agency of 
the United States Government under this 
Act, reimbursement or payment shall be 
made to such agency from funds available 
under this Act. Such reimbursement or 
payment shall be at replacement cost, or, 
if required by law, at actual cost, or at any 
other price authorized by law and agreed to 
by the owning or disposing agency. The 
amount of any such reimbursement or pay. 
ment shall be credited to current applicable 
appropriations, funds, or accounts from 
which there may be procured replacements 
of similar commodities, services, or facilities, 
except that where such appropriations, 
funds, or accounts are not reimbursable ex- 
cept by reason of this subsection, and when 
the owning or disposing agency determines 
that such replacement is not nec , any 
funds received in payment therefor shall be 
covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

Sec. 11. Reporrs—-The President shall 
transmit to the Congress, at least once in 
each fiscal year, a report on operations under 
this Act. 

Sec. 12. NATIONAL ADvisoRY COUNCIL AND 
CaREER PLANNING Boarp.—(a) The President 
may appoint to membership in a board to 
be known as the National Advisory Council 
persons who are broadly representative of 
educational institutions, voluntary agencies, 
farm organizations and labor unions and 
other public and private organizations and 
groups as well as individuals interested in 
the programs and objectives of the Peace 
Corps, to advise and consult with the Presi- 
dent with regard to policies and programs 
designed to further the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The President may appoint to mem- 
bership in a board to be known as the Career 
Planning Board persons especially qualified 
to advise and consult with the President with 
regard to the development of policies and 
programs designed to assist the future 
careers of Volunteers after conclusion of 
their service. 

(c) Members of the boards referred to in 
this section shall serve at the pleasure of 
the President and meet at his call. They 
shall receive nc compensation for their serv- 
ices, but members who are not officers or 
employees of the United States Government 
may each receive out of funds made available 
for the purposes of this Act a per diem al- 
lowance of $50 for each day spent away 
from his home or regular place of business 
for the purpose of attendance at meetings 
or conferences and in necessary travel, and 
while so engaged may be paid actual travel 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
and other expenses, at the applicable rate 
prescribed by the Standardized Government 
Travel Regulations, as amended from time 
to time. 

Src. 13. Experts AND CONSULTANTS.—(a) 
Experts and consultants, or organizations 
thereof, as authorized by section 15 of the 
Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), may be 
employed by any agency of the United States 
Government for the performance of func- 
tions under this Act, and individuals s0 
employed may be compensated at rates not 
in excess of $75 per diem, and while away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness, they may be paid actual travel expenses 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence and other 
expenses at the applicable rate prescribed in 
the Standardized Government Travel Regu- 
lations, as amended from time to time, while 
so employed: Provided, That contracts for 
such employment with such organizations 
may be renewed annually. 

(b) Service of an individual as a member 
of either of the boards authorized to be 
established by section 12 of this Act or as 
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an expert or consultant under subsection 
(a) of this section shall not be considered 
as service or employment bringing such in- 
dividual within the provisions of section 281, 
983, or 284 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, or of section 190 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (5 U.S.C. 99), or of any other Federal law 
imposing restrictions, requirements, or pen- 
alties in relation to the employment of 
persons, the performance of service, or the 
payment or receipt of compensation in con- 
nection with any claim, proceeding, or mat- 
ter involving the United States Government, 
except insofar as such provisions of law 
may prohibit any such individual from re- 
ceiving compensation in respect of any par- 
ticular matter in which such individual was 
directly involved in the performance of such 
service; nor shall such service be considered 
as employment or holding of office or posi- 
tion bringing such individual within the 
provisions of section 13 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as amended (5 U.S.C. 2263), 
section 212 of the Act of June 30, 1932, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 59a), or any other law 
limiting the reemployment of retired offi- 
cers or employees or governing the simul- 
taneous receipt of compensation and retired 
pay or annuities. 

Sec. 14. DETAIL OF PERSONNEL TO FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
qions.—(a) In furtherance of the purposes 
of this Act, the head of any agency of the 
United States Government is authorized to 
detail, assign, or otherwise make available 
any Officer or employee of his agency (i) 
to serve with, or as a member of, the in- 
ternational staff of any international organ- 
ization, or (ii) to any office or position to 
which no compensation is attached with 
any foreign government or agency thereof: 
Provided, That such acceptance of such office 
or position shall in no case involve the 
taking of an oath of allegiance to another 
government. 

(b) Any such officer or employee, while so 
detailed or assigned, shall be considered, for 
the p of preserving his allowances, 
privileges, rights, seniority, and other bene- 
fits as such, an officer or employee of the 
United States Government and of the agency 
of the United States Government from which 
detailed or assigned, and he shall continue 
to receive compensation, allowances, and 
benefits from funds available to that 
agency or made _ available to that 
agency out of funds authorized by this Act. 
He may also receive, under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe, representa- 
tion allowances similar to those allowed un- 
der section 901 of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946 (22 U.S.C. 1131). The authorization of 
such allowances and other benefits, and the 
payment thereof out of any appropriations 
available therefor, shall be considered as 
meeting all of the requirements of section 
1765 of the Revised Statutes (5 U.S.C. 70). 

(c) Details or assignments may be made 
under this section: 

(1) without reimbursement to the United 
States Government by the international or- 
ganization or foreign government; 

(2) upon agreement by the international 
organization or foreign government to reim- 
burse the United States Government for com- 
pensation, travel expenses, and allowances, or 
any part thereof, payable to such officer 
or employee during the period of assignment 
or detail in accordance with subsection (b) 
of this section; and such reimbursement 
shall be credited to the appropriation, fund, 
or account utilized for paying such compen- 
Sation, travel expenses, or allowances, or to 
the appropriation, fund, or account current- 
ly available for such purpose; or 

(3) upon an advance of funds, property 
or services to the United States Government 
accepted with the approval of the President 
for specified uses in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this Act; and funds so advanced 
may be established as a separate fund in the 
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Treasury of the United States Government, 
to be available for the specified uses, and to 
be used for reimbursement of appropria- 
tions or direct expenditure subject to the 
provisions of this Act, any unexpended bal- 
ance of such account to be returned to the 
international organization. 

Sec. 15. UTILIZATION oF FuNps.—(a) Funds 
made available for the purposes of this Act 
may be used for compensation, allowances 
and travel of staff personnel, including For- 
eign Service personnel whose services are 
utilized primarily for the purposes of this 
Act, for printing and binding without re- 
gard to the provisions of any other law, and 
for expenditures outside the United States 
for the procurement of supplies and services 
and for other administrative and operating 
purposes (other than compensation of per- 
sonnel) without regard to such laws and 
regulations governing the obligation and ex- 
penditure of Government funds as may be 
necessary to accomplish the purposes of this 
Act. 

(b) Funds made available for the pur- 
poses of this Act may be used to pay ex- 
penses in connection with travel abroad of 
Peace Corps staff personnel and, to the ex- 
tent otherwise authorized by this Act, of 
volunteers, including travel expenses of de- 
pendents (including expenses during neces- 
sary stop-overs while engaged in such 
travel), and transportation of personal ef- 
fects, household goods, and automobiles 
when any part of such travel or transporta- 
tion begins in one fiscal year pursuant to 
travel orders issued in that fiscal year, not- 
withstanding the fact that such travel or 
transportation may not be completed during 
the same fiscal year, and cost of transporting 
to and from a place of storage, and the cost 
of storing automobiles of Peace Corps staff 
personnel when it is in the public interest 
or more economical to authorize storage. 

(c) Funds available under this Act may 
be used to pay costs of training Peace Corps 
staff personnel employed or assigned pursu- 
ant to section 7(c)(2) of this Act (through 
interchange or otherwise) at any State or 
local unit of government, public or private 
nonprofit institution, trade, labor, agricul- 
tural, or scientific association or organiza- 
tion, or commercial firm; and the provisions 
of Public Law 84-918 (7 U.S.C. 1883 et seq.) 
may be used to carry out the foregoing au- 
thority notwithstanding that interchange of 
personnel may not be involved or that the 
training may not take place at the insti- 
tutions specified in that Act. Such training 
shall not be considered employment or hold- 
ing of office under section 62 of title 5 of 
the United States Code, and any payments 
or contributions in connection therewith 
may, as deemed appropriate by the head of 
the agency of the United States Government 
authorizing such training, be made by pri- 
vate or public sources and be accepted by 
any trainee, or may be accepted by and 
credited to the current applicable appropria- 
tion of such agency: Provided, however, That 
any such payments to an employee in the 
nature of compensation shall be in lieu, or 
in reduction, of compensation received from 
the United States Government. 

(a) Funds available for the purposes of 
this Act shall be available for: 

(1) rents in the District of Columbia, and 
for repair, alteration, and improvement of 
such leased properties, without regard to 
the limitation contained in section 322 of 
Public Law 72-212, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
278a) ; 

(2) expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the purposes of this Act, 
including (notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 9 of Public Law 60-328 (31 U.S.C. 
673) ) expenses in connection with meetings 
of persons whose employment is authorized 
by section 13(b) of this Act; 

(3) purchase, maintenance, operation, and 
hire of aircraft: Provided, That aircraft for 
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administrative purposes may be purchased 
only as specifically provided for in an ap-' 
propriation or other Act; 

(4) purchase and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles: Provided, That the cost of each 
such vehicle, including exchange allowance, 
shall not exceed $1,800 for passenger vehicles, 
or $2,250 for station wagons, or $3,500 in the 
case of an automobile purchased for the 
chief of any special mission or staff outside 
the United States established under section 
14(e) of this Act: Provided further, That, 
except as may otherwise be provided in an 
appropriation or other Act, passenger motor 
vehicles for administrative purposes abroad 
may be purchased for replacement only and 
such vehicles may be exchanged or sold and 
replaced by an equal number of such vehi- 
cles: Provided further, That passenger mo- 
tor vehicles may be purchased for use in the 
United States only as may be specifically 
provided in an appropriation or other Act; 

(5) entertainment (not to exceed $5,000 
in any fiscal year except as may otherwise 
be provided in an appropriation or other 
Act); 

(6) exchange of funds without regard to 
section 3561 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 543) and loss by exchange; 

(7) expenditures (not to exceed $5,000 in 
any fiscal year except as may otherwise be 
provided in an appropriation or other Act) 
of a confidential character other than en- 
tertainment: Provided, That a certificate of 
the amount of each such expenditure, the 
nature of which it is considered inadvisable 
to specify, shall be made by the Director of 
the Peace Corps or such person as he may 
designate, and every such certificate shall 
be deemed a sufficient voucher for the 
amount herein specified; 

(8) insurance of official motor vehicles or 
aircraft acquired for use abroad; 

(9) rent or lease abroad for not to ex- 
ceed ten years of offices, health facilities, 
buildings, grounds, and living quarters, and 
payments therefor in advance; maintenance, 
furnishings, necessary repairs, improve- 
ments, and alterations to properties owned 
or rented by the United States Government 
or made available for its use abroad; and 
costs of fuel, water and utilities for such 
proper ties; 

(10) expenses of preparing and transport- 
ing to their former homes, or, with respect 
to foreign participants engaged in activities 
under this Act, to their former homes or 
places of burial, and of care and disposition 
of, the remains of persons or members of 
the families of persons who may die while 
such persons are away from their homes 
participating in activities under this Act; 

(11) use in accordance with authorities 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as 
amended (22 U.S.C. 801 et. seq.), not other- 
wise provided for; and 

(12) ice and drinking water for 
abroad. 

Sec. 16. APPOINTMENT OF PERSONS SERVING 
UnpEerR Prion Law.—(a) Under such terms 
and conditions as the President may pre- 
scribe, volunteer personnel who on the ef- 
fective date of this Act have been engaged 
by contract by, or pursuant to agreement 
with, the Peace Corps agency established 
within the Department of State pursuant to 
Executive Order No. 10924, dated March 1, 
1961, may be enrolled as Volunteers or Vol- 
unteer Leaders under this Act. Such en- 
rollment may be made effective, for any or 
all purposes, as of a date prior to the effec- 
tive date of this Act but not earlier than 
the date of final selection for service abroad 
of the person in question. All allowances 
and termination payments similar to those 
authorized by this Act received by any 
such person or by members of his family or 
payable with respect to any period between 
the effective date and the actual date of such 
enrollment shall be deemed for all purposes 
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to have been received or to be payable under 
the appropriate provision of this Act. 

(b) Persons serving as members of the 
National Advisory Council and the Career 
Planning Board of the agency referred to 
in subsection (a) of this section shall be 
members of the National Advisory Council 
and the Career P’ Board, respectively, 
established under section 12 of this Act 
without appointment thereunder. 

Sec. 17. Use or ForEIGN CURRENCIES.— 
Whenever possible, expenditures incurred in 
carrying out functions under this Act shall 
be paid for in such currency of the country 
or area where the expense is incurred as 
may be available to the United States. To 
that end, there may be used in furtherance 
of the purposes of this Act, in such amounts 
as the President may specify 

(a) foreign currencies accruing under Title 
Lof the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, for use 
under section 104(e) thereof; and 

(b) foreign currencies in excess of the re- 
quirements of the United States Government 
for the payment of its obligations abroad 
(as determined by the President) received 
by the United States Government as a re- 
sult of the furnishing of nonmilitary as- 
sistance under the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, and Acts repealed thereby 
(including proceeds of sales under section 
550 of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, as 
amended, and section 402 of Mutual Secu- 
rity Act of 1954, as amended), or under any 
Act which substantially repeals the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954, as amended, notwith- 
standing any law relating to receipts and 
credits accruing to the United States Gov- 
ernment (except in the case of administra- 
tive expenses). 

Sec. 18. APPLICABILITY OF MUTUAL DEFENSE 
ASSISTANCE ControL Act.—The Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1951 (22 
US.C. 1611 et seq.) shall not apply with re- 
spect to functions carried out under this 
Act. 

Sec. 19. Srat.—The President may adopt, 
alter, and use an official seal or emblem of 
the Peace Corps of such design as he shall 
determine, which shall be judicially noticed. 

Src. 20. MoraTorIuM ON STUDENT LOANS.— 
Section 205 of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 (P.L. 85-864) (20 U.S.C. 
425) is amended in the following respects: 
; (1) by deleting the word “or” immedi- 

ately preceding section 205(b) (2) (A) (ii) and 
by adding immediately after that section the 
following: “or (iii) during which the bor- 
rower is in service as a Volunteer under the 
Peace Corps Act: Provided, That this clause 
shall apply to any loan outstanding on the 
effective date of the Peace Corps Act only 
with the consent of the then obligee insti- 
tution”; and 

(2) by amending section 205(b)(3) to 
read as follows: “(3) not to exceed in the 
aggregate 50 per centum of any such loan 
(plus interest) shall be cancelled (A) for 
service as a full-time teacher in a public 
elementary or secondary school in a State, 
at the rate of 10 per centum of the amount 
of such loan plus interest thereon, which 
was unpaid on the first day of such service, 
for each complete academic year of such 
service; and (B) for service as a Volunteer 
under the Peace Corps Act, at the rate of 
10 per centum of the amount of such loan 
plus interest thereon, which was unpaid on 
the first day of such service, for each com- 
pleted 8 months of such service;” 

Sec. 21. TaxaTION oF ALLOWANCES.—/(a) 
The Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended, is amended in the following re- 
spects: 

(1) Section 912 of such Code relating to 
exemption for certain allowances is amended 
by adding the following new paragraph (3): 

“(3) Peace Corps Allowances. In the case 
of Volunteers within the meaning of the 
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Peace Corps Act and members of families of 
such Volunteers, amounts received as al- 
lowances under sections 5 or 6 of the Peace 
Corps Act (other than termination payments 
under section 5(c) of said Act).” 

(2). Section 1303(b) of such Code relating 
to income from back pay is amended by 
adding the following new paragraph (4): 

“(4) Termination payments authorized 
by the provisions of section 5(c) of the 
Peace Corps Act and received or accrued by 
an individual during the taxable year on 
account of any period of service as a Volun- 
teer under the Peace Corps Act occurring 
prior to the taxable year.” 

(b) Termination payments authorized by 
section 5(c) of this Act shall not be deemed 
wages within the meaning of section 3401 
of said Code. 

Sec. 22. Socra, Securtry COVERAGE.—Dur- 
ing any period of service as a Volunteer un- 
der the Peace Corps Act, an individual shall, 
notwithstanding the provisions of section 
210 of the Social Security Act and section 
3121 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
be deemed to be performing service con- 
stituting employment for purposes of title 
It of such Act and chapter 21 of such Code; 
and, subject to the provisions of section 
209(a) of such Act and section 3121(a) (1) 
of such Code, any such individual shall be 
deemed to have received wages for such serv- 
ice of $200 for each month during any part 
of which he performs such service. Not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 3102 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, the 
tax which would otherwise be imposed with 
respect to such wages under section 3101 
of such Code shall not be deducted but shall 
be paid from funds made available for the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 23. AMENDMENT TO CIviIL SERVICE RE- 
TIREMENT ActT.—Subsection (j) of section 3 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 2253), is amended to read 
as follows: 


“MILITARY SERVICE AFTER DECEMBER 1956 AND 
PEACE CORPS VOLUNTEER SERVICE 


“(j) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section or section 5(g) of the Peace 
Corps Act, any military service (other than 
military service covered by military leave 
with pay from a civilian position) performed 
by an individual after December 1956 and 
any period of service by an individual as a 
Volunteer under the Peace Corps Act, shall 
be excluded in determining the aggregate 
period of service upon which an annuity pay- 
able under this chapter to such individual or 
to his widow or child is to be based, if such 
individual or widow or child is entitled (or 
would upon proper application be entitled) 
at the time of such determination, to 
monthly old-age or survivors benefits under 
section 202 of the Social Security Act, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 402), based on such in- 
dividual’s wages and self-employment in- 
come. If in the case of the individual or 
widow such military service or service under 
the Peace Corps Act is not excluded under 
the preceding sentence, but upon attaining 
retirement age (as defined in section 216 
(a) of the Social Security Act, as amended), 
he or she becomes entitled (or would upon 
proper application be entitled) to such bene- 
fits, the Commission shall redetermine the 
aggregate period of service upon which such 
annuity is based, effective as of the first day 
of the month in which he or she attains such 
age, so as to exclude such service. The Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall, upon the request of the Commission, 
inform the Commission whether or not any 
such individual or widow or child is entitled 
at any specified time to such benefits.” 

Sec. 24. REEMPLOYMENT RiGHTS.—(a) Any 
person who has completed a period of satis- 
factory service, as determined by the Presi- 
dent, as a Volunteer, shall be entitled to all 
the reemployment rights and other benefits 
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provided under subsections (b), (c), (d), 
(e) and (f) of section 9 of the Act of June 
24, 1948, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 459) in 
the case of persons inducted into the Armed 
Forces of the United States under the provi. 
sions of title I of that Act: Provided, That 
any such person who has not served abroad 
as a Volunteer shall have the reemployment 
rights and other benefits provided in the 
case of persons referred to in section 9(g) 
(4) of that Act. 

(b) The President may render aid in the 
reemployment in their former positions of 
former Volunteers who have completed a 
period of satisfactory service under this Act, 
In rendering such aid, the President may use 
the then existing Federal and State agencies 
engaged in activities referred to in section 
(9) (h) of said Act of June 24, 1948. 

(c) Persons in service as Volunteers under 
this Act shall be entitled to the same rights 
as are accorded under section 9(i) of said 
Act of June 24, 1948, to persons inducted into 
the Armed Forces of the United States under 
title I of said Act. 

Src. 25. DEFINITIONS.—(a) The term 
“abroad” means any area outside the conti- 
nental United States, Alaska and Hawaii. 

(b) The term “function” includes any 
duty, obligation, right, power, authority, 
responsibility, privilege, discretion, activity 
and program. 

(c) The term “health care” includes all 
appropriate examinations, preventive, cura- 
tive and restorative health and medical care, 
and supplementary services such as travel 
and escorts when necessary. 

(d) The terms “personnel” and 
personnel” do not include Volunteers. 

(e) For the purposes of this or any other 
Act, the period of any individual’s service 
as a Volunteer under this Act shall include: 

(i) except for the purposes of section 5(g) 
of this Act, any period of training prior to 
enrollment as a Volunteer under this Act; 
and 

(ii) the period between enrollment as a 
Volunteer and the termination of service as 
such Volunteer by the President or by death 
or resignation. 

(f) The term “United States Government 
agency” includes any department, board, 
wholly or partly owned corporation, or in- 
strumentality, commission or establishment 
of the United States Government. 

Sec. 26. CoNsTRUCTION.—If any provision 
of this Act or the application of any pro- 
vision to any circumstances or persons shall 
be held invalid, the validity of the remainder 
of this Act and the applicability of such 
provision to other circumstances or persons 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 27. Errective Date.—This Act shall 
take effect on the date of its enactment. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF PEACE 

Corps BILL 


Section 1 provides that the bill may be 
cited as the “Peace Corps Act.” 

Section 2 states the purposes of the Dill. 
These are to promote world peace and 
friendship through a Peace Corps, which 
shall make available to interested countries 
and areas and to international organizations 
American men and women qualified for serv- 
ice abroad to help the peoples of such coun- 
tries and areas in meeting their needs for 
manpower; to provide broader opportunities 
for Americans and American private organ- 
izations, through service abroad, to con- 
tribute actively to U.S. efforts in the cause 
of world peace and friendship; and through 
the service abroad of the men and women 
participating in Peace Corps programs, tO 
promote a better understanding of other 
peoples on the part of the American people 
and a better understanding of the American 
people on the part of the peoples served. 

Section 3(a) authorizes the President to 
carry out programs in furtherance of the 
purposes stated in section 2 on such terms 
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and conditions as he may determine. Fol- 
the pattern of past and proposed for- 
eign aid legislation, this bill would vest all 
authority and funds in the President, with 
power to delegate any or all functions as he 
fit. 
Palen 8(b) authorizes an appropriation 
to the President for the fiscal year 1962 of 
not to exceed $40 million to carry out the 
purposes and provisions of the bill. 

Section 3(c) authorizes unexpended bal- 
ances of fiscal year 1961 funds allocated to 
the Peace Corps to be continued available 
in fiscal year 1962 for the general purposes 
for which appropriated and to be consoli- 
dated with the appropriation authorized by 
section 3(b). The funds so allocated were 
appropriated pursuant to the first sentence 
of section 451(b) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Mutual Security Act). 

Section 4(a) authorizes the President to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, a Director of the Peace Corps 
and a Deputy Director of the Peace Corps. 
The President may fix the salaries of these 
two officers at rates not exceeding $20,000 
and $19,500 per annum respectively. The 

mt Director of the Peace Corps occupies 

one of the statutory offices created by Re- 
tion Plan No. 7 of 1953, which carries 

a salary not in excess of $20,000. It is pro- 
that the reorganization plan will be 
repealed by the new foreign aid legislation. 

Section 4(b) authorizes the President to 
exercise any functions vested in him by the 
pill through such agency or officer of the 
Government as he shall direct. The head 
of any agency or any officer performing func- 
tions delegated by the President is author- 
ized to promulgate rules and regulations 
and to further delegate functions delegated 
to him. This subsection is analogous to 
section 521(a) of the Mutual Security Act. 

Section 5(a) authorizes the President to 
enroll in the Peace Corps citizens and na- 
tionals of the United States, to be known 
as volunteers. It is intended that the terms 
and conditions of the service of Peace Corps 
volunteers be exclusively those stated in the 
bill and those consistent with the bill which 
the President prescribes. Because many of 
the statutory rules relating to persons regu- 
larly employed in Government agencies would 
be inappropriate or irrelevant to this new 
type of temporary volunteer service, this 
subsection provides that volunteers are not 
to be deemed to be officers or employees of 
the United States for any purpose except as 
provided in the bill. 

Section 5(b) provides that volunteers shall 
be provided with such living, travel, and 
leave allowances and such housing, transpor- 
tation, supplies, equipment, subsistence, and 
clothing as the President determines. It is 
intended that, while overseas, volunteers will 
be provided in cash or in kind with all neces- 
sities of life and that they will live at a level 
approximating their host country counter- 
parts, but sufficient to maintain a decent 
minimum standard of living and to support 
health and effectiveness. This subsection 
also authorizes the furnishing of transporta- 
tion and travel allowances to applicants for 
enrollment and former volunteers en route 
to or from places of enrollment and termi- 
nation. 

Section 5(c) provides for termination or 
readjustment payments to volunteers at rates 
fixed by the President. This payment would 
accumulate monthly but would normally not 
be paid to the volunteer until the termina- 
tion of his service, as it is intended primarily 
to assist him in the transition back to life 
at home in the United States. However, in 
order to enable the volunteer while in service 
to meet important obligations, such as con- 
tribution to the education of other members 
of his family, payment of life insurance pre- 
miums, or emergency expenses, the President 
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may permit a portion or all of the accrued 
amount of the termination payment to be 
disbursed while the volunteer is in service. 

Section 5(d) provides that volunteers shall 
be treated as Government employees for the 
purposes of the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act, which provides for disability com- 
pensation payments and medical care in the 
case of injury or disease arising out of Fed- 
eral employment. For the purpose of fixing 
the level of disability benefits, which is re- 
lated to earnings, volunteers are deemed to 
be receiving monthly pay at the rate of $450 
per month and volunteer leaders (see sec. 
6) at the rate of $650 per month. This 
would permit a volunteer to receive $337.50 
per month and a volunteer leader to receive 
$487.50 per month if he became permanently 
totally disabled. 

Where a volunteer suffers injury or illness 
while located in the United States, the rules 
applied in similar cases by the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Board will determine 
whether the illness or injury arises out of the 
volunteer’s service. Any injury or illness 
occurring while the volunteer is outside the 
United States will be deemed to arise out 
of his service. Volunteers will not begin to 
receive disability payments so long as he is 
in service, since he will be provided with full 
medical care during that time and will con- 
tinue to accrue his termination payment. 

Section 5(e) authorizes the President to 
make provision for health examinations and 
immunization of volunteers preparatory to 
service and complete health care during 
service. Under regulations prescribed by the 
President, such examinations, immunization, 
and care may be provided through available 
medical facilities of other agencies and in 
such cases the agency operating the medical 
facility will be reimbursed from Peace Corps 
appropriations. Where examination, im- 
munization or care are not furnished through 
other government facilities, other arrange- 
ments will be made either by the Peace Corps 
or, in the case of some projects administered 
through other agencies, by the administering 
agency pursuant to agreement with the Peace 
Corps. 

Section 5(f) provides for the payment of 
a $10,000 death benefit to the designated 
beneficiary, estate, or next of kin of any 
volunteer who dies while in service. 

Section 5(g) enables volunteers to obtain 
credit for the period of their volunteer serv- 
ice for the purposes of retirement, and also 
generally for the purposes of seniority, reduc- 
tion in force, leave accumulation or other 
rights and privileges based on length of 
service, in the event they later become em- 
ployed in any of the various Federal civilian 
employment systems. Under such conditions 
as the President shall specify, examinations 
and other prerequisites for admission to 
other Federal employment established by 
laws administered by the Civil Service Com- 
mission may be waived for volunteers who 
have successfully completed volunteer train- 
ing and have served abroad. 

Section 5(h) authorizes the President to 
detail or assign volunteers or otherwise make 
them available to other Government agen- 
cies, international organizations, foreign 
governments, private nonprofit organiza- 
tions, individuals and firms. Volunteers so 
assigned or detailed would continue to be 
entitled to the benefits, allowances, and 
privileges provided for volunteers. 

Section 5(i) provides that volunteers shall 
be deemed employees of the Government for 
the purposes of the Federal Tort Claims Act 
and other similar Federal claims statutes 
which waive the Government’s immunity 
from suit. This means that the Govern- 
ment could be sued for damages for the 
negligent act or omission or certain other 
wrongful conduct of a volunteer within the 
United States under circumstances where 
the Government, if a private person, would 


be liable. Claims of this nature not in ex- 
cess of $2,500 could be settled adminis- 
tratively under the Federal Tort Claims Act. 

Section 5(j) authorizes the President to 
terminate the service of volunteer at any 
time at his pleasure. 

Section 6 authorizes the enrollment of 
“volunteer leaders” in the Peace Corps Vol- 
unteer Service. Volunteer leaders would be 
persons, generally senior in age and ex- 
perience to volunteers, who were required 
for supervisory or other special duties or 
responsibilities in the field. They would 
serve with volunteers and live among the 
host country nationals on much the same 
basis as volunteers, but generally on a 
slightly higher standard of living. They 
would not, however, receive compensation 
or fulfill the functions of regularly employed 
administrative personnel of the Govern- 
ment. 

All of the provisions of the bill relating 
to volunteers would apply to volunteer lead- 
ers, and the term “volunteers” throughout 
the bill includes volunteer leaders. How- 
ever, unlike volunteers, volunteer leaders 
might in some instances have dependent 
families. It would normally be preferable 
to send the family of a volunteer leader 
with him, rather than requiring a spouse 
or children to remain behind. Therefore 
the bill authorizes the provision of allow- 
ances, housing, transportation, subsistence, 
and clothing to families of volunteer lead- 
ers. This. would also apply, during any 
period, such as training period, when the 
family might not live with the volunteer 
leader, or during the entire tour of duty, if 
the family remained at home, since the vol- 
unteer leader would not be earning a salary 
with which to support the family. Health 
care could also be provided to family mem- 
bers, but only while accompanying the vol- 
unteer leader. Finally, orientation, lan- 
guage and other training appropriate to 
prepare family members for overseas could 
be provided. 

Section 7(a) authorizes the President or 
any agency or officer of the Government car- 
rying out functions under the bill to employ 
such staff personnel as the President deems 
necessary to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of the bill. Staff personnel, un- 
like volunteers, would be subject to he 
usual rules of Government employment and 
to the provisions of the bill applicable to 
staff personnel, which are essentially the 
same as those applicable to personnel of 
ICA. 

Section 7(b) authorizes employment, com- 
pensation, and removal of not more than 40 
persons employed in the United States, 
without regard to the provisions of any law. 
Not more than 30 of these may be com- 
pensated at rates higher than the maxi- 
mum rate of GS-15 ($15,810), of which not 
more than 5 may be compensated at a 
rate higher than the highest GS rate 
($18,500), but not above $19,000 per year. 
The proviso gives “retreat rights” to any 
person removed from one of the 40 positions 
authorized by this subsection. This sub- 
section is similar to section 527(b) of the 
Mutual Security Act, except that it waives 
all laws as to the employment, compensa- 
tion, and removal of these top officials, and 
not merely the Classification Act of 1949. 

Section 7(c) would give to the Peace Corps 
the same type of Foreign Service Act com- 
pensation and appointment authority with 
respect to staff personnel as has been avail- 
able to ICA and its predecessor agencies. 
Paragraph (1) of this subsection permits 
persons regularly employed in the United 
States who have been assigned for oversea 
duty to be compensated at rates authorized 
by the Foreign Service Act and to receive 
Foreign Service Act allowances and benefits. 
Paragraph (2) of this subsection authorizes 
the employment and assignment of persons 
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for oversea service in exactly the same man- 
ner as is authorized for the State Depart- 
ment with respect to its Foreign Service. 
This includes not only compensation, al- 
lowances, and benefits, but also other per- 
sonnel authority such as rotation and “se- 
lection out” authority. This subsection is the 
same as section 527(c) of the Mutual Securi- 
ty Act, except that a proviso has been added 
which makes clear that persons employed 
under this subsection may be assigned to 
an initial tour of duty of not more than one 
year within the United States. 

Section 7(d) authorizes the President to 
prescribe performance standards for staff 
personnel appointed pursuant to the Foreign 
Service Act authority of subsection (c) (2) 
of this section, to separate staff personnel 
failing to meet such standards, and to grant 
limited severance benefits. 

Section 7(e) provides authority for the 
President to maintain special missions or 
staffs abroad in those countries where the 
size or complexity of Peace Corps operations 
warrants them, where U.S. operations mis- 
sions are not sufficiently large to form a base 
for Peace Corps operations, or where other 
special circumstances require separate Peace 
Corps missions. This subsection is identical 
to section 526 of the Mutual Security Act, 
except that it provides for Presidential ap- 
pointment only of the chief of mission and 
not his deputy. 

Section 8(a) authorizes the President to 
provide training for applicants for enroll- 
ment as volunteers and for volunteers follow- 
ing enrollment. During training, applicants 
for enrollment would be treated in all re- 
spects as volunteers and would be subject to 
the same conditions of service as volunteers, 
except that their training period would not 
be credited toward retirement or other bene- 
fits in other Federal services in which they 
may subsequently be employed (see sec. 25 
(e) ). 

Section 8(b) authorizes the President, on 
an advance of funds or reimbursement basis, 
to provide training for persons who are not 
applicants for enrollment in the Peace Corps 
but who will engage in programs similar to 
those carried out under the bill. This might 
include, for example, persons participating in 
Peace Corps type programs of voluntary 
agencies, international organizations, or 
other countries. On an advance of funds 
or reimbursement basis, the President could 
provide the allowances, facilities, and bene- 
fits mentioned in section 9 while such 
trainees were in the United States, and such 
persons would be admitted to the United 
States as nonimmigrants under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. The last sentence 
of section 8(b) provides for continued avail- 
ability of advances or reimbursements re- 
ceived under this subsection and credit to 
the current applicable appropriation, fund, 
or account. 

Section 9 authorizes the President to make 
provision for transportation, housing, sub- 
sistence or per diem in lieu thereof, health 
care or health and accident insurance for 
noncitizens of the United States while away 
from their homes participating in activi- 
ties authorized by the bill within or with- 
out the United States. Such persons might 
include host country nationals participating 
with volunteers in Peace Corps projects away 
from their homes, or who might come to the 
United States to assist in furnishing train- 
ing to volunteers. The allowances author- 
ized by this section may be provided with- 
out regard to the provisions of any other 
law, except that per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence could not be fixed at rates higher 
than those prescribed by the Secretary of 
State pursuant to section 12 of Public Law 
885, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 890). The last 
sentence of section 9 provides for the ad- 
mission of such foreign participants to the 
United States as nonimmigrants under sec- 
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tion 101(a) (15) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 

Section 10(a) (1) authorizes the President, 
in furtherance of the purposes of the bill, 
to make contracts and agreements and 
otherwise cooperate with U.S. Government 
agencies, international organizations, for- 
eign governments, private nonprofit organi- 
zations, individuals, and firms. 

Section 10(a) (2) authorizes the President 
to accept voluntary services and gifts of 
money or property for the use of the Peace 
Corps in furtherance of the purposes of the 
bill. This authority is similar to authority 
contained in section 205(c) of the Mutual 
Security Act. It clarifies the Peace Corps’ 
authority to accept gifts of money and equip- 
ment of the kind already offered to it. It 
would also permit contributions, for example, 
to establish training facilities or a model 
farm or a schoolhouse which might provide 
the framework for certain Peace Corps 
projects abroad. 

Section 10(a) (3) authorizes personal serv- 
ice contracts with individuals but provides 
that individuals hired by contract shall not 
be deemed officers or employees of the Gov- 
ernment for any purpose. With respect to 
operations abroad, this provision is impor- 
tant to avoid having to put on the Govern- 
ment rolls all persons who will perform per- 
sonal services and is similar to the authority 
contained in section 537(a) (3) of the Mutual 
Security Act. The bill would give the Peace 
Corps the same authority within the United 
States so that persons who cannot be classi- 
fied as experts or consultants and employed 
under section 12 of the bill may be retained 
for personal service functions. This might 
include foreign nationals employed to assist 
with training programs in the United States. 

Section 10(b) (1) authorizes administrative 
settlement of two types of claims: 

Paragraph (A) authorizes the President to 
pay up to $2,500 for loss or damage of per- 
sonal property belonging to a volunteer or 
an employee engaged in activities authorized 
by the bill (including property of members 
of families of employees and volunteer lead- 
ers accompanying them), where such loss or 
damage is incident to service abroad. This 
would cover claims for loss or damage re- 
sulting from emergency evacuation of foreign 
posts, unavoidable casualty losses, and other 
losses incident to oversea service. The au- 
thority provided in this paragraph is similar 
to that provided for military personnel under 
10 U.S.C. 2732, except that that provision 
authorizes payment up to $6,500. 

Paragraph (B) authorizes the President to 
pay up to $15,000 for property damage or 
personal injury to any person not a citizen 
or resident of the United States where the 
loss or injury occurs abroad and arises out 
of the act or omission of a volunteer or an 
employee engaged in activities authorized 
by the bill. The authority would apply 
whether the claim was made against the 
Government or a United States private or- 
ganization or firm to which the volunteer 
causing the loss or injury had been detailed 
or assigned. This authority is analogous to 
that granted the military departments under 
10 U.S.C. 2734, which is expressly designed 
to maintain friendly relations abroad 
through prompt settlement of meritorious 
claims of the nature described. 

Section 10(b) (2) would require, as to both 
categories of claims described in section 
9(b)(1), that the amount offered in settle- 
ment be accepted by the claimant in full 
satisfaction of his claim. However, if the 
President determined that a meritorious 
claim existed in an amount larger than the 
maximum amount for which settlement is 
authorized, he might so certify to the Con- 
gress and submit a request that payment of 
the excess be authorized. 

Section 10(c) provides that a contract or 
agreement may obligate funds available un- 
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der the bill for a period of not more than 
3 years, including funds for the purpose of 
paying or providing for the allowances or 
benefits of volunteers. Such contracts or 
agreements would be subject to termination 
if Congress terminated the program. This 
subsection is based upon the last sentence 
of section 307(a) of the Mutual Security Act 
providing 3-year contract authority for tech. 
nical cooperation programs. 

Section 10(d)(1) provides that the Presgj- 
dent, in carrying out functions under the 
bill, may exercise any administrative or per- 
sonnel authority available to ICA or its suc. 
cessor agency, whenever he determines it to 
be in furtherance of the purposes of the bill. 
The bill contains the basic administrative 
and personnel authorities which it is now an- 
ticipated will be clearly necessary in order 
effectively to carry out Peace Corps programs, 
However, certain authorities contained in the 
Mutual Security Act, or which might be 
added in successor foreign aid legislation, 
may become important to the operation of 
the Peace Corps in the light of subsequent 
experience. For example, it might become 
desirable to utilize the authority contained 
in section 530(b) of the Mutual Security Act, 
permitting employment of persons without 
compensation pursuant to section 710(b) of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950. Section 
10(d) (1) is similar to section 2(d) of Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 8 of 1953, which estab- 
lished the U.S. Information Agency. 

Section 10(d) (2) authorizes the President, 
when he determines it to be in furtherance 
of the purposes of the bill, to waive provi- 
sions of law (other than the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951, as amended) regulating the 
making, performance, amendment or modi- 
fication of contracts and the expenditure of 
Government funds. This provision is the 
same as section 533 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954. 

Section 10(e) is the same as section 522(a) 
of the Mutual Security Act, with minor 
modification. It permits funds available for 
the purposes of the bill to be allocated to 
any Government agency in connection with 
activities under the bill. Funds so allocated 
may be spent in accordance with the author- 
ity of the bill or in accordance with authority 
governing the activities of the agency to 
which the funds have been allocated. 

Section 10(f) is the same as the first sen- 
tence of the Mutual Security Act, section 
522(b). It authorizes any officer of the Gov- 
ernment carrying out functions under the 
bill to utilize the services and facilities of 
other Government agencies or procure com- 
modities from other Government agencies, 
either with the consent of the head of the 
other agency or upon direction of the Presi- 
dent. 

Section 10(g) is the same as Mutual Se- 
curity Act, section 522(d), with minor modi- 
fication. It provides that when commodities, 
services or facilities are procured from any 
Government agency, reimbursement to such 
agency shall be made from funds available 
under the bill, and states the manner in 
which the price shall be determined for pur- 
poses of reimbursement. The last sentence 
of this subsection describes the manner in 
which such reimbursements may be used 
by the agency furnishing the commodities, 
facilities or services. 

Section 11 requires the President to 
transmit reports to Congress on operations 
under the bill at least once in each fiscal 
year. 

Section 12(a) authorizes the President to 
appoint members of a National Advisory 
Council to advise and consult with him with 
regard to general policies and programs de- 
signed to further the purposes of the bill. 
The members of this Council are to be 
broadly representative of various public and 
private organizations and groups as well a 
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individuals interested in the programs and 
objectives of the Peace Corps. 

Section 12(b) authorizes the President to 
appoint the members of a Career Planning 

to advise and consult with him with 
regard to the development of policies and 
P ams designed to assist the future ca- 
reers of volunteers after the conclusion of 
their service. 

Section 12(c) provides that members of 
the boards referred to in sections 11(a) and 
1i(b) shall serve at the pleasure of the 
president and be at his call. It further pro- 
vides that members who are not employees 
of the Government may receive a per diem 
allowance of $50 for each day spent away 
from their homes or regular places of busi- 
ness in connection with meetings or con- 
ferences of the boards, and while so engaged 
may receive travel expenses and per diem 
in lieu of subsistence in accordance with the 
Standardized Government Travel Regula- 
tions. 

Section 13(a) authorizes the employment 
of experts and consultants and organizations 
thereof in accordance with 5 U.S.C. 55a, 
with compensation at rates not exceed- 
ing $75 per diem plus travel expenses and 
per diem in lieu of subsistence in accord- 
ance with the Standardized Government 
Travel Regulations. The proviso at the end 
of this subsection authorizes annual renewal 
of contracts with organizations of experts 
and consultants. This subsection is the 
game as section 530(a) of the Mutual Se- 
curity Act. 

Section 13(b) exempts experts and con- 
sultants appointed for temporary service 
under section 12(a) from Federal conflict 
of interest laws except insofar as they pro- 
hibit any individual from receiving com- 

tion from non-Governmental sources 
with respect to any particular matter in 
which he was directly involved in the per- 
formance of his Government service. Ex- 
emption is also provided from laws 
governing reemployment of retired officers 
or employees and simultaneous receipt of 
compensation and retired pay or annuities. 
The same exemptions are provided for mem- 
bers (except regular Government employees) 
of the boards referred to in section 12. 
These exemptions are the same as those 
provided in section 532(a) of the Mutual 
Security Act for experts and consultants and 
members of the former International De- 
velopment Advisory Board. 

Section 14 authorizes the detail or as- 
signment of staff personnel to international 
organizations and foreign governments. 
This section combines the authorities con- 
tained in sections 528 and 529 of the 
Mutual Security Act. The assignment or 
detail may be with or without reimbursement 
or an advance of funds from the interna- 
tional organization or foreign government. 

Section 15(a) provides generally for ad- 
ministrative expenditures. It is the same 
a8 Section 411(d) of the Mutual Security 
Act, and permits certain types of adminis- 
trative expenditures abroad without regard 
tosuch laws and regulations concerning Gov- 
ernment expenditures as may be found 

to carry out the purposes of the 
act (other than laws and regulations relating 
to compensation of personnel). 

Section 15(b) permits obligation of cur- 
rent fiscal year funds to pay the complete 
cost of travel where such travel begins in one 
fiscal year but will not be completed before 
the close of the fiscal year, notwithstanding 
certain Comptroller General decisions. It is 
similar to the first part of section 537(a) (17) 
of the Mutual Security Act. 

Section 15(c) authorizes certain training 
programs for staff personnel and is identical 
to section 537(e) of the Mutual Security Act. 

Section 15(d) contains a number of pro- 
Visions authorizing specific kinds of admin- 
istrative expenditures, all of which (with 
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some modification) are authorized with re- 
spect to the foreign aid program by section 
537(a) of the Mutual Security Act. Although 
funds may be spent generally for any ad- 
ministrative expenses necessary to carry out 
the bill, certain special statutes and deci- 
sions of the Comptroller General impose spe- 
cific limitations or prohibitions which the 
provisions of this subsection are designed 
to modify or remove. Specifically, this sub- 
section authorizes: 

1. Payment of rents in the United States, 
for which express authorization is required by 
the provisions of 40 U.S.C. 34 and 40 U.S.C. 
304c. Rental funds for foreign aid activi- 
ties have regularly been included in the for- 
eign aid appropriations rather than in Gen- 
eral Services Administration appropriations, 
and the Mutual Security Act has long con- 
tained authority to pay rents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The extension to other 
parts of the United States will enable the 
Peace Corps to rent recruitment or training 
facilities outside of Washington. This para- 
graph also permits expenditures for repairs, 
alterations, and improvements to leased 
properties in excess of 25 percent of the first 
year’s rent, the ceiling imposed by 40 U.S.C. 
278a, 

2. Expenses in connection with meetings 
concerned with the purposes of the bill, in- 
cluding meetings of experts or consultants 
appointed under section 13(a). This provi- 
sion has been included here, as in the Mutual 
Security Act, in view of 31 U.S.C. 551 and 
31 U.S.C. 673. 

3. Purchase, maintenance, operation and 
hire of aircraft, for which express authori- 
zation (except in the case of hire) is required 
by 5 U.S.C. 78(b). However, the proviso 
to this paragraph would permit aircraft to be 
purchased for administrative purposes only 
as specifically provided for in an appropria- 
tion or other act. 

4. Purchase and hire of passenger motor 
vehicles, for which express authorization 
is required by 5 U.S.C. 78(a). The first 
proviso to this paragraph would set cost lim- 
its for passenger motor vehicles slightly 
higher than those provided by 5 U.S.C. 78a-1, 
for the reason that, especially abroad, it will 
not always be possible for the Peace Corps 
to join in the large-scale purchasing of Gov- 
ernment vehicles which makes lower prices 
possible. The second proviso specifies that, 
except as otherwise provided in an appro- 
priation or other act, passenger motor ve- 
hicles for administrative purposes abroad 
may be purchased only for replacement. 
The final proviso of this paragraph prohibits 
purchase of passenger motor vehicles for 
use in the United States except as specifi- 
cally provided in an appropriation or other 
act. Except for the first proviso, this para- 
graph is the same as section 537(a)(5) of 
the Mutual Security Act. 

5. Entertainment expenses not exceeding 
$5,000 in any fiscal year except as may be 
otherwise provided in an appropriation or 
other act. This authority is necessary, in 
view of Comptroller General decisions, for 
purposes of paying hotel bills and other 
expenses classified as entertainment expenses 
incurred in connection with foreign partici- 
pants and officials and others. Unlike the 
equivalent provision of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 (sec. 537(a)(6)) such expenses 
would not be limited to the United States. 

6. Exchange of dollars for foreign curren- 
cies and the losses which sometimes result 
from fluctuating exchange rates, notwith- 
standing 31 U.S.C. 543. This paragraph is 
identical to Mutual Security Act section 
537(a) (7). 

7. Confidential expenditures not exceeding 
$5,000 in any fiscal year except as may be 
otherwise provided in an appropriation or 
other act. The Director of the Peace Corps 
or his designee would have to certify the 
amount of each such expenditure and his 
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certification would be sufficient voucher. 
This paragraph is the same as Mutual Secu- 
rity Act section 537(a)(8) except for the 
amount authorized. 

8. Insurance of motor vehicles and air- 
craft abroad. While the Government acts 
as a self-insurer in the United States, this 
is not always permissible under the laws of 
foreign countries, and it is often undesir- 
able. The authority for insuring aircraft is 
not contained in the equivalent Mutual Se- 
curity Act provision, section 537(a) (9). 

9. Rental abroad for periods not exceed- 
ing 10 years of Offices, health facilities, 
buildings, grounds, and living quarters; 
maintenance, equipment, furnishings, re- 
pairs, improvements, and alterations to prop- 
erties owned or rented by the Government, 
or made available to it, and costs of fuel, 
water, and utilities for such properties. The 
authority to rent for up to 10 years and 
the authority to make advance payments on 
leases are not found in section 527(a) (10) 
of the Mutual Security Act, from which this 
paragraph is derived. These authorities are 
necessary where local custom calls for long- 
term leasing and advance payment of rents. 

10. Expenses of preparing, transporting and 
disposition of remains of persons or mem- 
bers of families of persons dying away from 
their homes while participating in activ- 
ities under the bill. This is similar to the 
provisions of Mutual Security Act section 
537(a)(11) and to authority presently avail- 
able for employees of the Government under 
5 U.S.C. 108a, but would extend in this case 
to persons, other than employees, engaged 
in activities under the bill. 

11. Expenses of various types authorized 
by the Foreign Service Act which are not 
authorized by other provisions of the bill. 
This provision is similar to Mutual Security 
Act section 537(a) (17). 

12. Ice and drinking water for use abroad 
notwithstanding Comptroller General deci- 
sions requiring express authorization for this 
purpose. 

Section 16(a) is designed to permit retro- 
active enrollment under the bill of volun- 
teer personnel engaged by contract prior to 
enactment of the bill. This would enable 
those who volunteered in the early stages of 
the program to be placed on the same footing 
and receive the same benefits as those vol- 
unteering after the enactment of the au- 
thorizing legislation. 

Section 16(b) avoids the necessity for ap- 
pointment under section 12 of the bill of 
persons already serving as members of the 
National Advisory Council and Career Plan- 
ning Board created in connection with the 
existing Peace Corps agency. 

Section 17 directs the Peace Corps to uti- 
lize foreign currencies available to the United 
States to the maximum practicable extent 
in carrying out its programs. To that end, 
it authorizes the Peace Corps to utilize cer- 
tain foreign currencies accruing for economic 
development purposes under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act (Pub- 
lic Law 480) and certain foreign currencies 
generated by foreign assistance activities, in 
the same manner as proposed in the new 
foreign aid legislation. 

Section 18 provides exemption of Peace 
Corps programs from the effect of the Battle 
Act so as to make clear that volunteers may 
be sent to countries where conditions do not 
permit the United States at this time. to 
insist upon compliance with the Battle Act. 

Section 19 authorizes the President to 
adopt a seal or emblem for the Peace Corps.” 

Section 20 makes two amendments to the 
student loan provisions of the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. The first would 
suspend principal and interest payments on 
such loans for students during the period of 
their Peace Corps service. The second would 
provide for a partial forgiveness of student 
loans for persons serving in the Peace Corps 
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on much the same basis as is provided for 
persons who go into teaching. 

Section 21(a) amends the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 so as to exempt from Fed- 
eral income tax the living and other allow- 
ances of volunteers. Termination payments 
would be subject to tax, but subsection (a) 
(2) amends the code so as to enable volun- 
teers to avoid paying a substantially higher 
tax on these payments because they are re- 
ceived at the conclusion of their service than 
would be payable if they had been received 
during the course of their service. 

Section 21 (b) exempts termination pay- 
ments from the withholding provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code. 

Section 22 provides for social security cov- 
erage of volunteers and fixes a level of com- 
pensation ($200 per month) for purposes of 
determining the social security tax and the 
benefits payable under the Social Security 
Act with respect to Peace Corps service. The 
Peace Corps would pay the full amount of 
the social security tax. 

Section 23 contains a technical amendment 
to the Civil Service Retirement Act which 
assures that volunteers who become partici- 
pants in the Civil Service Retirement System 
will not receive both an annuity under that 
system and social security benefits on account 
of their period of volunteer service. 

Section 24(a) would give volunteers the 
same reemployment rights as are accorded 
to persons inducted under the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act. Persons 
wishing to volunteer could secure a leave of 
absence from their jobs for purposes of train- 
ing and would be entitled to return to his 
job following his training period if he were 
not selected for immediate service abroad. 

Section 24 (b) provides for the same sort 
of reemployment assistance for former vol- 
unteers as for inductees. 

Section 24 (c) provides for absentee voting 
rights for volunteers on the same basis as 
for inductees. 

Section 25 defines various terms used in 
the bill. 

Section 26 is a standard “separability” pro- 
vision. 

Section 27 provides that the bill’s effective 
date shall be the date of its enactment. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed at this point in the Recorp 
an excellent article which appeared in 
the May issue of the AFL-CIO Free 
Trade Union News entitled “The Peace 
Corps: Promise and Potential.” Harry 
H. Pollak, author of the article, is an 
AFL-CIO international representative 
and has been appointed as labor liaison 
man with the Peace Corps. Mr. Pollak 
emphasizes the important role which 
young American workers can play in this 
new and dynamic program. He also 
comments on the importance of our 
Peace Corps program not being solely a 
function of the Government, but one in 
which our various democratic groups, 
including trade unions, will take a most 
active role in developing projects and 
programs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE PEACE CORPS: PROMISE AND POTENTIAL 
(By Harry H. Pollak) 

On March 1, 1961, the President of the 
United States issued an Executive order 
which established, on a temporary basis, the 
Peace Corps. 

The Peace Corps is to be composed pri- 
marily of young Americans who, in a tour 
of service of 2 to 3 years, could supplement, 
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but not supplant, the technical assistance 
programs of governmental and private or- 
ganizations. 

In the opinion of one of its congressional 
sponsors, Senator HuBert HUMPHREY, the 
Peace Corps should be a genuine people-to- 
people program in which talented and dedi- 
cated young Americans by bringing special 
skills to the peoples of the less developed 
areas of the world would assist them in their 
struggle against poverty, disease, illiteracy 
and hunger. 

All recruits for the Peace Corps will be 
volunteers. They will be drawn from the 
factories, the farms, and the colleges of the 
Nation and, after rigorous orientation and 
language training, be sent only where they 
are needed and wanted, where they can work 
closely with the people they assist. 


ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSE 


They are to be teachers, community de- 
velopment workers, agricultural extension 
workers, sanitation workers, construction 
foremen and workers, medical assistants, me- 
chanics, accountants or civil administrators. 
They will be social workers, librarians, voca- 
tional schoolteachers, surveyors, laboratory 
technicians, and—in fact—from an infinite 
variety of occupations. Most of them will be 
young, with an age span between 21 to 45 
years of age, but a number of older volun- 
teers will be employed as instructors at 
training centers or oversea supervisors. 

The Peace Corps volunteer is expected to 
live on a standard similar to that of his 
counterpart in the host country, will get no 
regular salary but will receive allowances to 
cover the cost of clothing, housing, food, and 
incidental expenses. When he returns home, 
he will get a separation allotment based on 
his time overseas, which will be probably 
about $75 a month and will provide him 
with funds to live on until he obtains other 
employment. 

American response to the Peace Corps has 
been highly enthusiastic and the number of 
volunteers who have applied for service have 
taxed the facilities of this new and still tem- 
porary agency—pending legislation which 
will make it a permanent organization. 

The AFL-CIO is cooperating fully in an 
effort to make the Peace Corps a success. 
On the top-level National Advisory Council 
for the Peace Corps, which was named by 
President Kennedy, are Joseph Beirne, AFL— 
CIO vice president and president of the Com- 
munication Workers of America, and Cor- 
nelius J. (Neil) Haggerty, president of the 
AFL-CIO Building and Construction Trades 
Department. (In addition, this writer has 
been named by President George Meany as a 
liaison officer between the Peace Corps and 
the AFL-CIO.) 

From the very beginning, American labor 
spokesmen have urged that a Peace Corps 
must be truly representative of American 
society and that it mobilize the energies, 
the skills of young workers in the gigantic 
tasks of assisting the new nations of Africa, 
Asia, Latin America, and the Middle East to 
spark their industrial revolutions. 

The union schoolteacher, the mason, the 
carpenter, the bricklayer, the electrician, the 
stenographer, the printer, the newspaper- 
man, the painter—and many others—can 
help. Vocational training projects, commu- 
nity building programs, are only part of 
the task. Some can work on programs and 
projects that are of special interest to the 
free trade unions. 

The AFL-CIO believes that Peace Corps 
programs are not solely the concern of gov- 
ernments. Vital institutions in developing 
societies are the free trade unions. They 
should be taken into partnership, together 
with other democratic groups, in developing 
Peace Corps projects and programs. Large- 
or small-scale projects—Peace Corps activi- 
ties or large-scale developmental programs— 
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will have real meaning when they can be 
translated into terms of economic and go. 
cial justice for the masses of the people. 

But with all its promises and with all its 
potential the Peace Corps should be vieweq 
as a frankly experimental program. There 
will be mistakes and difficulties not now 
foreseen. There will be needed vast efforts 
of coordination with existing facilities, in 
order to avoid duplication and administra. 
tive chaos. It will be essential to have some 
really effective training for Peace Corps re. 
cruits of all fields in the culture of other 
societies, and particularly about trade unions 
and other democratic institutions. 

Peace Corps recruits, whatever their skills, 
should not be considered social and political 
automatons. They should be prepared to 
discuss with all the basic nature of American 
democracy, its emphasis on freedom, in- 
dividual and national, its abhorrence of to- 
talitarianism, red and black, and its support 
of social and economic justice. 

American labor, with its long history of 
international cooperation, knows full well 
that a Peace Corps is not a universal patent 
medicine that can cure everything that ails 
our ravaged world. By itself, it cannot bring 
freedom to millions who are enslaved behind 
the Iron Curtain; it will not by itself solve 
the enormous problems of hunger and dis- 
ease that afflict so many of our brethren; 
the hard problems, in Berlin, or Laos, or 
Cuba, or Moscow and Peking, or elsewhere, 
will still be with us. 

After realistically examining its limitations 
as well as its potential, we can agree that 
the Peace Corps is a new technique in the 
struggle to eradicate the age-old scourges of 
poverty, illiteracy and disease. It is a new 
technique in harnessing the skills of our 
people in a common effort. Organized prop- 
erly, administered intelligently, it should live 
up to its promise of utility, effectiveness and 
ultimate success. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill, which I have intro- 
duced today on behalf of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, FULBRIGHT] and my- 
self, remain at the desk until the con- 
clusion of business on Monday of next 
week, so that if other Senators wish to 
join as cosponsors they may have the 
privilege of doing so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to be 
included as a cosponsor, if the Senator 
will permit me to do so. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very pleased 
the Senator has joined us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 2000) relating to the occu- 
pational training, development, and use 
of the manpower resources of the Na- 
tion, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Humpurey (for himself and Mr. 
FULBRIGHT), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Before the Senator 
discusses the details of the bill, I should 
like to commend him for the presenta- 
tion he is making. I think the proposal 
to set up a Peace Corps is one of the most 
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challenging proposals which has come 
to us in a long, long time. 

I recall that in previous Congresses 
the Senator from Minnesota discussed 
the idea of a Peace Corps. I am de- 
lighted that President Kennedy adopted 
the idea early; even during his presi- 
dential campaign. The President now 
seeks to make it a reality by recommend- 
ing to Congress the enactment of a per- 
manent program setting up a Peace 


wee interested in what the Senator 
said about work in which the Peace 
Corps might engage, both in operating in 
a community or village, and in helping 
to train workers in such villages. I 
am sure that the Senator from Minne- 
sota has had the privilege of visiting 
some of the villages in the lesser devel- 
oped countries of the world and has seen 
the great need for this kind of work. 
I am sure that the Senator would agree 
with me that one of our finest programs, 
so far as foreign aid is concerned, is 
that which was proposed by Mr. Tru- 
man when he proposed a bold program 
of sharing techniques and skills with 
the people of the underdeveloped na- 
tions in the world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I surely do agree. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is that not what 
we seek to do with the Peace Corps? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Exactly. It would 
accomplish the purpose in depth, not 
only at the supervisory level, but also at 
the work level. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; 
training and operation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. The pro- 
gram is not one merely for technical as- 
sistance, but also one for work assist- 
ance. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is training and 
operational. The Senator has. well 
summarized the program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Several years ago, 
when I was in India for the first time, I 
was carried into the country quite a dis- 
tance from New Delhi to a native vil- 
lage. It was the first time I had even 
seen the native villages of India. I had 
heard how the country was building 
around the villages. Of course, the 
Senator knows how true that is. 

I went through the village. It was a 
great experience for me. I saw the ex- 
ceedingly great difficulties our country 
would be up against in trying to bring to 
that village a standard of living that we 
would call anything like a good or decent 
standard. 

That evening back in New Delhi I 
talked with an American lady who was 
in India under our point 4 program. 
She was doing home demonstration 
work. 

I said to her: 


I visited a village today and I saw this and 
Tsaw that— 


are to her my experiences, I 


in both 


Tell me, how will you ever be able to reach 
those people? 


She said: 


Iwon’t. But our hope lies in taking a girl, 
for example, out of that village and perhaps 


training her in college for this kind of work, 
and her return to her home village to carry 
on the program. 


That approach seemed rather far- 
fetched to me, and yet I realize that with 
slow, gradual process a great deal has 
been accomplished over a few years. 
Though I say it is ‘‘a great deal,’ I real- 
ize it is really small as compared with 
the work that remains to be done. 

About 3 weeks ago I was in Korea at- 
tending an international conference on 
community development, which revolved 
around the very question about which I 
have spoken. I went out into the coun- 
try and visited a village in which there 
had been some development projects. 
The village worker, who was a young 
lady trained in the manner the lady in 
India had suggested, and who lived in 
her own village, was leading the work in 
that village and three other villages. 
Under her supervision were four villages. 

We were shown the different projects 
in which the villagers had engaged, and 
which were carried on as village under- 
takings under her leadership. All the 
villages were proud of their accom- 
plishments. They were simple things. 
They did not require a great deal of 
money. For example, I saw a generating 
plant operated through waterpower. 
Not much water was available, but from 
this small stream the available water 
had been brought down to the small 
generating plant. Two or three small 
industries were operated during the day- 
time with that power. I remember that 
one plant made rope from hemp. There 
were two or three other plants. At night 
the plant would be shut down and the 
power would be used to light the houses 
in the villages. 

I asked about the cost of the power, 
and discovered that it was amazingly low. 
The people of the village had contributed 
their labor under the leadership of the 
village workers, and the cost was very 
low. 

We were then shown a kitchen which 
was modern from the standpoint of the 
villages. It was one which had utilized 
fuel for cooking purposes, the heat be- 
ing then piped under the house so as to 
heat the house. There were several in- 
teresting features about the plant, one of 
which was that it cost only about $10 to 
install. 

We were shown various other projects, 
including a sanitation project. I re- 
member that one of the improvements 
in which the people took a great deal of 
pride in showing us was a modern la- 
trine—a_privy—that was sanitary. I 
remember how proud they were of that 
development in the village. 

I could go on and name many proj- 
ects of a similar nature. The standard 
of living of those people was being lifted 
through the efforts of one paid worker 
who had been trained by someone. I 
understand that the Peace Corps, as en- 
visaged by the Senator, will accomplish 
that type of work; that is, members of 
the Corps will go out and help the people 
in the lesser developed countries. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. I thank the Senator for his 
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on-the-spot observation as to what can 
be done with this kind of practical work 
assistance, technical assistance, and co- 
operative endeavor. The Senator’s ob- 
servations have been extremely helpful. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Last July I was in 
the Philippines and visited several of 
the developments there. I saw the same 
type of work. I saw the construction of 
recreation centers and civic centers in 
which people could gather and hold 
social meetings and get-togethers. Such 
projects were in addition to other proj- 
ects such as I have already described. 
There is a tremendous demand for that 
type of work in many countries of the 
world; and, as I see it, the purpose of 
the bill that the Senator from Minne- 
sota and the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations are now intro- 
ducing is to help do the job along the 
line that President Truman suggested 
in his bold new program of sharing tech- 
niques with other peoples of the world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I hesitate to ask 
the Senator to yield, because I do not 
want to break the continuity of the very 
splendid address being made by our 
courageous colleague. He is courageous 
because in all the fields of endeavor with 
which he has been associated in the Sen- 
ate we have come to recognize not only 
his understanding of the measures which 
he sponsors, but also his determination 
and unqualified commitment to the 
causes with which he is associated. 

I want the Recorp to indicate that in 
the presentation of this proposed legis. 
lation we are seeing affirmative action 
being taken, and a very positive ap- 
proach to the overwhelming problems of 
our times. 

So I again congratulate my friend 
from Minnesota on his approach to the 
difficult and complex tasks of advancing 
the hopes for a just and honorable peace. 
It is very important that we realize that 
we must now, rather than later, adopt 
affirmative methods toward the elimina- 
tion of the basic causes of war, which are 
disease and poverty and ignorance and 
misunderstanding. Certainly the pro- 
posed Peace Corps, an idea developed in 
the alert mind of the Senator from Min- 
nesota, in association with others who 
believe in this cause, embodies the kind 
of affirmative and positive action so 
desperately needed today. 

It is not accidental, I believe, that the 
idea of our Peace Corps was the topic 
which most intrigued a group of young 
men and women from the Soviet Union 
whom I addressed on Capitol Hill not 
long ago. Whether they viewed it as a 
potential obstacle to Soviet influence 
among the less developed countries, or 
whether they saw it as an example the 
Soviet Union might emulate, I do not 
know. But they were most anxious to 
acquire greater understanding of our 
plans in this field. 

And I have little doubt that the skills 
and intelligence, the humanitarianism 
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and the idealism of American young men 
and women, harnessed in this fashion, 
will prove to be one of the most potent 
of forces for peace and progress among 
the new and underdeveloped countries 
of the world. 

For the skeptics among us, I would 
point out that this is not a completely 
untested idea. There are already a 
number of voluntary service organiza- 
tions functioning in this field—among 
them, the International Voluntary Serv- 
ices, Inc.; the British organization of 
Voluntary Service Overseas; Operation 
Crossroads Africa, Inc.; and the Na- 
tional 4—H Club Foundation of America, 
which for many years has been sending 
American farm youths to live with farm 
families in other countries. According 
to UNESCO, there are more than 300,- 
000 young volunteers from 41 countries 
now participating in some form of work 
camp activity. 

It is appropriate that the Government 
of the United States take the lead in 
this field. For even before the publica- 
tion of William James’ eloquent essay, 
“The Moral Equivalent of War,” in 
which the concept of a peace army 
was first developed, our Government 
launched a modest experiment at the 
end of the Spanish-American War. 
American soldiers were given the option 
of being demobilized and returned to the 
United States or staying in the Philip- 
pines to become teachers in the new 
educational system being established. 

Many of them chose the latter course, 
going to the villages and living in the 
little one-room schoolhouses where they 
taught. The value of this program for 
the people of the Philippines and for the 
cause of American-Philippine friend- 
ship is a matter of record—a record 
which will be attested to by our good 
friend, Ambassador Romulo, who was 
one of the thousands of Filipinos who 
had their first teaching from such 
soldier teachers. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is with 
the greatest hope that I would’urge this 
body to take early action to make real 
a vision which is held by so many peo- 
ple of good will, not only in America, 
but throughout the world. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia for his very 
gracious and kind remarks. The rec- 
ord should note the Senator’s help in 
this effort on the Peace Corps. When 
the study program was authorized a year 
ago, the Senator from West Virginia 
{[Mr. RANDOLPH] was one of the Sena- 
tors who encouraged the study, as did 
other Senators. I really believe that 
the Peace Corps offers to young Ameri- 
cans an opportunity they have long 
sought to demonstrate the qucélity of 
their citizenship, the quality of their 
character, the generosity of their spirit 
and, may I add, the tremendous ability 
and talent that is theirs. I believe that 
is going to be of great importance to our 
Nation and to the world. 





THE TECHNICO PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of the Senate a 
copy of a letter I have received from Mr. 
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Arthur Bronwell, president of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, of Worcester, 
Mass., explaining a people-to-people pro- 
gram which is being undertaken by a 
reputable businessman in the State of 
Rhode Island—the Presiding Officer [Mr. 
PELL] may well know him—Mr. Charles 
Morrow, vice president of the Frank 
Morrow Co. The program known as 
“Technico” is a plan to find outdated 
shop machinery, lathes, tools, and lab- 
oratory instruments that could be of 
value to trade schools in underdeveloped 
nations and have them shipped overseas. 

What the letter from Mr. Bronwell 
asks is that the ICA make arrangements 
for transportation of a vast amount of 
equipment that American industry is 
willing to give free of charge for voca- 
tional and technical schools overseas. 

I have not been able to get too much 
consideration of this thought, so it is my 
desire to have the letter placed in the 
RecorD. It is addressed to the Honor- 
able Charles P. Taft. I have a copy of 
it. I place it in the Recorp with the hope 
that those responsible for our foreign 
aid program will read this portion of 
the Recorp, will take note of the letter, 
and will attempt to do something about 
it in a constructive manner. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
OFrFriIcEe OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Worcester, Mass., May 19, 1961. 
The Honorable CHARLES P. Tart, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dear Mr. Tarr: May I seek your assistance 
in a program which I believe has high po- 
tential as a part of our Nation’s people-to- 
people program? 

Briefly, the program known as “Technico,” 
was initiated by an able, dedicated young 
businessman, Mr. Robert Morrow, vice presi- 
dent of the Frank Morrow Co., in Providence, 
RI. Mr. Morrow’s plan is to find outdated 
shop machinery, lathes, tools and laboratory 
instruments that could be of value to trade 
schools in underdeveloped nations and ar- 
range to have these shipped overseas. His 
program has been in operation for over a 
year and he has personally supervised the 
transportation of about 200,000 pounds of 
machinery to schools in foreign lands. 

His plan is quite simple and direct. He 
is making arrangements with companies or 
other organizations so that each cooper- 
ating American unit will accept responsibil- 
ity for sending shop equipment (lathes, mill- 
ing machines, laboratory equipment, etc.,) 
to one or more technical schools in underde- 
veloped countries. They will find the equip- 
ment, crate-it, and transport it to the point 
of embarkation. For overseas shipping he 
will need ICA assistance. He is making cer- 
tain that his cooperating American units 
are in competent hands. 

I am personally acquainted with this pro- 
gram, since we have an active group of stu- 
dents at Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
who have organized teams to visit the com- 
panies in the Worcester area and scout out 
the equipment. 

This program is on a voluntary basis. I 
know that Mr. Morrow has put in a good 
deal of his own money and has devoted a 
large share of personal time in developing it. 

You can well imagine that Mr. Morrow is 
faced with some difficult buildup problems. 
But I am convinced that he will drive it 
through into a program of substantial size 
and accomplishment. A number of Con- 
gressmen including Senator SALTONSTALL, 
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Senator Humpurey, and Congressman Ko- 
WALSKI have given him assistance in getting 
tax exemption. 

My question to you is quite direct. The 
plan breaks down completely unless Mr, 
Morrow is able to get ICA shipping support. 
So far he has been able to get voluntary 
assistance from the shipping companies, but, 
as you might surmise, there is a limit to 
this kind of generosity. I would hope very 
much that you would be able to exercise 
your influence to get ICA acceptance of Mr. 
Morrow’s Technico program. 

This is a solid working program and Bob 
is the kind of dedicated person that America 
should back. He is assembling an advisory 
committee of leading businessmen to help 
in formulating policy. He has found that 
companies are eager to cooperate and will- 
ing to assume local costs. Also, he is utiliz- 
ing the established services of the Near East 
Foundation, Asia Foundation, and Interna- 
tional YMCA in order to get a line on the 
schools in underdeveloped nations and to 
get some assistance from their field sery- 
ices. By this means, he has been able to do 
the job in a highly creditable manner with- 
out the necessity of setting up a large or- 
ganization. 

I do sincerely hope that you can find a way 
of giving Mr. Morrow the green light inso- 
far as ICA is concerned so that he can move 
rapidly ahead. You can rely upon him to 
achieve quality results. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR BRONWELL, 
President. 





FOREIGN AID POLICY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle which appeared in this morning’s 
Washington Post by Walter Lippmann, 
entitled “Foreign Aid Policy,” which 
gives a splendid discussion of the foreign 
aid message and the foreign aid bill, and 
its purposes, its objectives, and the 
changes which are involved, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, June 1, 1961] 
FOREIGN AID PoLicy 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


In its effect on our power and influence 
in the world, much the most important 
business before this session of Congress is 
foreign aid. It is an unpopular subject. 
But so are many other things that are im- 
portant and necessary, such as paying taxes 
and contributing to the Community Chest. 
At bottom foreign aid is an obligation which 
the rich and powerful nations owe to the 
poor and weak nations. There is no escaping 
it. An attempt to escape it can produce 
only a very bad conscience at home, envy 
and ill-will abroad. 

In several messages the President has now 
put forth his policy and program. In the 
total amount of money he asks Congress to 
let him spend he is in substantial agreement 
with the last Eisenhower budget. 

There is an important difference, however, 
in the emphasis on two crucial questions. 
One is the need to authorize long-range 
planning, instead of yearly planning as at 
present. The other is the desirability of 
giving a stable financial base to the long- 
range planning by granting the agency au- 
thority to borrow specific amounts from 
the Treasury. 

At one time or another President Eisen- 
hower endorsed both points, and in 1957 
Secretary Dulles argued eloquently for them. 
But in 1959, in view of opposition in Con- 
gress, President Eisenhower did not fight 
for them. 
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The arguments for long-range financing 
derive from the practical experience of this 
country in dealing with the problem. Most 
of the arguments come down to one basic 
proposition. It is that the big constructive 
economic projects, which really develop a 
packward country, have to be planned, ad- 
ministered, carried out and financed over 
a term.of years. It takes more than 1 year 
to build roads, to make ports, to modernize 
agriculture, to open mines, to build factories. 
Indeed it can be said that projects which 
can be carried out by an annual appropria- 
tion are likely to be unimportant or wasteful. 

If our aid is to achieve results, we must 
be in a position to encourage an underde- 
veloped country to draw up plans of capital 
investment which will take years to execute. 
Only if there exists such long-range plans 
can a country hope to generate the self-help 
which is indispensable. Indeed, students of 
the problem have come to realize that the 
country which receives the aid must play 
the principal part, must make much the 
largest contribution, in the realization of 
the plan. Our role is to be the catalyst, 
to say that we will provide z amount of 
dollar exchange when the underdeveloped 
country has started a land reform program 
or an improvement in its educational sys- 
tem. But if we are not able to say with 
certainty how much we will contribute from 
year to year, we can exercise little useful 
influence on the development of the country. 

Under the present system funds appro- 
priated for a given fiscal year must be ob- 
ligated during that year, or they revert to 
the Treasury. This is extremely wasteful. 
It leads to a scramble at the end of each 
fiscal year to obligate all unused funds be- 
fore July 1. The more popular Government 
programs—notably defense—are not required 
to do this with all their funds. 

The second essential point in the admin- 
istration program is that in order to give 
the foreign aid agency the capacity to make 
long-range plans, it should be given the 
authority to borrow from the Treasury funds 
according to a specified schedule and over 
a 5-year period. This proposal is attacked 
by men in Congress as back-door spending, 
as a way of circumventing the appropriation 
process. 

This so-called back-door spending is not 
&@ new bright idea of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration. A very large number of agencies 
beginning with the RFC under President 
Hoover, and going on to such agencies as 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, are 
financed by authorized borrowing from the 
Treasury. In this term of Congress, Treasury 
borrowing is provided in the depressed areas, 
= housing, and farm surplus disposal 


The question is, Would Congress, if it au- 
thorized this kind of borrowing, lose its 
proper constitutional control over public 
money? 

It can be said truthfully that it would 
not lose this control. For it would establish 
the terms of the authorization and the cri- 
teria for the use of the funds. It could at 
any time move to reduce or to abolish the 
authority to borrow. It would pass upon a 
budget, drawn up in accordance with the 
Government Corporation Control Act, sub- 
mitted annually to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. It would receive every 6 months a 
detailed report on the whole operation. It 
could and would investigate at home and in 
the country concerned. Congress would re- 
tain vast and extensive and continuing 
powers of control. 

Congress would, in short, have the power 
to stop the whole business at the end of 
any fiscal year. What new thing then, it 
may be asked, would have happened if 
Treasury borrowing is authorized? While 
Congress would have retained the right to 
review, to investigate, to criticize, to reduce 


or to abolish, it would have granted by its 
own vote the power to make gentlemen’s 
agreements over a period of 5 years. It would 
have approved the idea of long-range plan- 
ning and would have accepted the moral 
commitments’ that are inherent in long- 
range planning. 

All of this would be done in the open, and 
it would be unduly apprehensive to suspect 
that it would open up new opportunities for 
skulduggery. 





SUPPORT OF ADMINISTRATION 
FARM PROPOSAL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
which relates to a public opinion..poll 
published in the Minneapolis Tribune, 
entitled ‘“‘Administration Farm Pro- 
cedure Supported,” be printed in the 
body of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION FARM PROCEDURE SUPPORTED 


Should farm legislation be drawn up by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, be submitted 
to Congress for its approval or veto, and if 
approved, be put to a vote of the farmers 
themselves? 

More than 6 out of 10 Minnesotans (63 
percent) questioned by the Minneapolis 
Tribune’s Minnesota poll say such an ap- 
proach to developing farm policies makes 
sense to them. 

It also appeals to 78 percent of the farm 
men and women questioned in a statewide 
sampling. 

The plan, recommended by the Kennedy 
administration, was described in the survey 
in the following manner: 

“It’s been proposed that the secretary of 
agriculture draw up a farm program for 
specific commodities with the help of the 
farmers themselves. Congress then could 
either accept or reject the program. If Con- 
gress acepted it, and if two-thirds of the 
farm producers concerned voted to accept 
it, then the farm program would go into 
effect.” 

(The agricultural committees in Congress 
currently have the proposal under study.) 

After interviewers read the above state- 
ment, people were asked: 

“Do you think this is a good approach or 
& poor approach to the farm problem?” 

The replies of a balanced cross section of 
State residents and of city and town residents 
compared with farm people: 








{In percent! 
All City 
adults | and Farm 

town 
Good approach... -.....-..-- 63 60 78 
Poor approach... ....-.- ‘ il 12 6 
Other answers... .--.-.- io 1 1 1 
NSS ois ao dle bicsnaesces 25 27 15 
ls ne cn nnsadlieddaue 100 100 100 





People who think the Kennedy adminis- 
tration proposal for making farm policies is 
good, in the main, say that farmers should 
have a voice in the farm program, and that 
better farm legislation will be developed un- 
der the proposed system. 

The proposal is criticized in the survey 
mainly on these points: (1) Farmers would 
tailor the program to their benefit, at the 
expense of other taxpayers; (2) this plan 
would mean more controls, whereas there 
should be fewer controls, or none at all. 

How much control is needed for agricul- 
ture was explored in this survey question: 

“When it comes to the problem of farm 
production and surplus crops, which direc- 
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tion do you think is better for the Federal 
Government to take—a trend toward reduc- 
ing Federal controls on production and let- 
ting market conditions set the prices, or a 
trend toward greater controls on farm pro- 
duction, along with price supports and sub- 
sidies for farmers?” 

Opposite points of view are shown between 
the farm and nonfarm people in Minnesota. 








{In percent] 
All Cit 
adults | and Farm 
town 
Reduce Federal controls... _- 50 52 41 
Controls plus subsidies_____. 29 25 52 
Other answers.......--..-..-- 3 Misc aaeaiii a 
Ne@wreeeee <5.) ok 18 20 7 
Totel..::..4p0i. 2482 100 100 100 


In the State as a whole, opinions of Re- 
publican voters divide 69 percent to 15 per- 
cent for fewer controls, compared with 
50 percent to 25 percent among independent 
voters. 

Democratic-Farmer-Labor voters divide 40 
percent for controls plus subsidies and 38 
percent for fewer controls. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. The poll shows 
that 78 percent of the farm people think 
the administration’s program for agri- 
culture is a good approach. Only 6 per- 
cent think it is a poor approach. Sixty 
percent of the city and town people 
think it is a good approach, and only 12 
percent think it is a poor approach. 

We have justifiable pride in the intel- 
ligence of our people, and they find the 
farm measures of the administration to 
be commendable. 





A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
URBAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
auditor of the city of Portland, Mr. Ray 
Smith, has called to my attention Reso- 
lution 28567 which was adopted by the 
City Council of the City of Portland, 
Oreg., on May 24, 1961. This resolution 
endorses President Kennedy’s proposal 
for an establishment of a Federal De- 
partment of Urban Affairs. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the reso- 
lution be included at this point in the 
REcorD. 

I recall that on April 18 my good 
friend and colleague, Senator CLarK, in- 
troduced the administration’s bill, S. 
1633, to authorize the establishment of 
a Department of Urban Affairs and 
Housing. For this reason it gives me 
special pleasure to know that the city 
of Portland has adopted a resolution 
strongly endorsing this measure. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PORTLAND, OrEG., May 25, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE MorRsE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am enclosing a 
certified copy of Resolution. 28567, adopted 
by the Portland City Council on May 24, 
1961, endorsing legislation proposed by the 
President of the United States to create a 
new Federal Department of Urban Affairs 
under a Secretary of Cabinet rank. 

Yours very truly, 
Ray SMmirH, 
Auditor of the City of Portland. 
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OFFICE OF AUDITOR OF THE 
Ciry oF PorTLAND, 
Portland, Oreg. 

I, Ray Smith, auditor of the city of Port- 
land, do hereby certify that I have compared 
the following copy of Resolution 28567, 
adopted by the council May 24, 1961, being, 
“A resolution endorsing legislation proposed 
by the President of the United States to 
create a new Federal Department of Urban 
Affairs under a Secretary of Cabinet rank,” 
with the original thereof, and that the same 
is a full, true and correct copy of such orig- 
inal Resolution 28567 and of the whole 
thereof as the same appears on file and of 
record in my Office, and in my care and 
custody. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal of the city of Portland 
affixed this 24th day of May 1961. 

[SEAL] 

Ray SMITH, 
Auditor of the City of Portland. 
By Rourr L. McCoy, 
Deputy. 





RESOLUTION 28567 


Whereas the President of the United 
States has introduced legislation in the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives which 
would establish a Federal Department of 
Urban Affairs to be headed by a new member 
of the Cabinet, Secretary of Urban Affairs, 
whose duties among others would be to ob- 
tain coordination among other Federal 
activities affecting urban areas, encourage 
the solution of related problems through 
State, local, and private action, and pro- 
vide for the consideration of urban prob- 
lems at the national level; and 

Whereas our metropolitan communities 
which are constantly expanding are, in many 
instances ringed by decay, often drab and 
inefficient areas, and such problems cannot 
always be cured by local efforts alone; and 

Whereas it is of mutual interest and great 
importance to all cities of the United States 
to foster and support the legislation pro- 
posed by the President of the United States, 
which would create a Federal Department of 
Urban Affairs: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the City of 
Portland (in regular session assembled), 
Does, by this resolution, endorse the legis- 
lation proposed by the President of the 
United States which would create a new 
Cabinet department, Secretary of Urban Af- 
fairs; and be it further 

Resolved, That the auditor of the city 
of Portland file certified copies of this reso- 
lution with the Honorable WaYNnE Morse and 
the Honorable Maurine B. NEUBERGER, U.S. 
Senators from Oregon, and to the Honorable 
WALTER NorsiapD, the Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
the Honorable EpirH GrEen, and the Hon- 
orable Epwin R. Durno, Representatives 
from the State of Oregon. 

Adopted by the council May 24, 1961. 

Ray SMITH, 
Auditor of the City of Portland. 





APPOINTMENT OF GENERAL HEU- 
SINGER AS CHAIRMAN OF THE 
NATO MILITARY REPRESENTA- 
TIVES COMMITTEE 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on April 

19, 1961, I wrote to the Secretary of State, 

Mr. Rusk, protesting the appointment 

of a former Nazi general by the name of 

Heusinger, as Chairman of the NATO 

Military Representatives Committee. I 

asked for a letter from the State Depart- 

ment setting forth its views on this 
important appointment. 
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Under date of May 25, 1961, I received 
a reply signed by Assistant Secretary of 
State Hays. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed the State Department’s 
reply. I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed, my brief answer to Secre- 
tary Brooks Hays’ letter in which brief I 
stated that the Department of State’s 
rationalization is a very unconvincing 
explanation of this shocking appoint- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the REcorD, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1961. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have your letter 
of April 17, 1961, addressed to the Secretary 
concerning General Heusinger, Chairman of 
the NATO Military Representatives Commit- 
tee. 

I can assure you that the Department sym- 
pathizes deeply with those who have them- 
selves suffered or have lost members of their 
families at the hands of the Nazi regime. 
We consider, however, that the charges made 
against General Heusinger are unjustified. 

I should like to explain how the appoint- 
ment was made. The post of Chairman of 
the Military Representatives Committee was 
held for a number of years by a Netherlands 
general, Lieutenant General Hasselman. 
Late in 1960, the post of Chairman became 
vacant. After careful consideration the 
Military Committee in Chiefs of Staff session 
in December of 1960, selected General Heus- 
inger to be the Chairman of the Military 
Representatives Committee (the latter is in 
permanent session and is subordinate to the 
Military Committee in Chiefs of Staff session 
which meets periodically. The Military 
Committee in turn is subordinate to the 
North Atlantic Council). The choice was 
unanimous by all 14 Governments repre- 
sented on the Military Committee. (Iceland 
having no armed forces is not a member of 
the Military Committee.) The Chiefs of 
Staff did not act in this matter on their own 
authority, but with the approval of their 
respective Governments, who in turn con- 
sidered the matter carefully before providing 
their chiefs of staff with guidance. As you 
know, the Military Committee includes rep- 
resentatives of a number of Governments 
whose countries have suffered considerably 
at the hands of the Nazi regime. These in- 
clude Greece, Italy, France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Luxembourg, Denmark, 
and the United Kingdom. You may rest 
assured that these Governments did not ar- 
rive at their conclusion lightly. On the 
contrary, the Department considers that if 
there had been any question in the minds of 
any one or any number of these Governments 
that charges of war crimes against General 
Heusinger were in any way justified, they 
would not have consented to this appoint- 
ment, particularly since all the Governments 
mentioned are democratic Governments re- 
sponsible to public opinion. 

The Department also considers that the 
appointment of a German officer to this post 
must be considered in the light of the pres- 
ent situation. As you know, it has been a 
fundamental tenet of U.S. foreign policy 
toward Germany in the postwar period to 
encourage the maximum integration into 
the Western community of nations. This 
policy was clearly set forth by the late Sec- 
cretary Dulles when he said: 

“We believe that the future is best served 
by encouraging the closest possible relations 
between Germany and other Western Euro- 
pean countries which are peace loving and 
having such a close integration—military, 
political, economic—that independent, ag- 
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gressive, nationalist action by Germany be- 
comes as a practical matter impossible and 
also something that would not be desired.” 

Chancellor Adenauer and his Government 
are thoroughly dedicated to the integration 
of the Federal Republic, militarily, politically, 
and economically, into the Atlantic Com- 
niunity and the European integration move- 
ment. We know that General Heusinger, 
personally, holds the same view. The Fed- 
eral Republic today makes a very substantial 
contribution to NATO defense. She is yvir- 
tually the only European country which is 
almost on schedule in meeting her NATO 
military commitments. Moreover, she no 
longer receives any grant military assistance 
from the United States, but meets her NATO 
procurement requirements approved by the 
alliance entirely through purchases in the 
United States and elsewhere. 

The Department considers that Germany's 
contribution to the allied effort is entirely 
in the NATO framework and amply justi- 
fies her occupying a number of important 
positions in the allied structure. Nonethe- 
less, only two German officers at this time 
occupy such positions. One of these is Gen- 
eral Speidel, who, in his capacity as Com- 
mander, Allied Land Forces Central Europe, 
is, along with eight other non-German sen- 
ior allied officers on the same level, sub- 
ordinate to the French Commander-in-Chief, 
Allied Forces Central Europe. (The latter 
in turn is subordinate to General Norstad.) 
The other is General Heusinger. 

The Department believes that General 
Heusinger’s personal background is also sig- 
nificant in the evaluation of his appoint- 
ment. General Heusinger entered the Ger- 
man Army in World War I as a private. He 
was commissioned a second lieutenant in 
the infantry in 1916, and shortly thereafter 
was taken prisoner of war by the British. 
He remained in the German Army after the 
war, was eventually assigned to staff duty, 
and finally rose to the position of Chief of 
the Plans and Operations Division of the 
Army’s General Staff (OKH). The Army’s 
General Staff in turn was subordinate to the 
General Staff of the German Armed Forces 
(OKW), which in turn was, of course, di- 
rected by Hitler. Despite the pressures to 
which all German officers were subject, Gen- 
eral Heusinger never joined the Nazi Party, 
and in the end actively opposed it. 

General Heusinger was a staff officer 
throughout World War II, and as such did 
not command troops. 

Specifically, he did not, as charged by rep- 
resentatives of one group to whom we have 
spoken, command the so-called “Einsatz- 
gruppen” which were responsible for the 
mass murders and other atrocities committed 
by the Nazi regime. These “Einsatzgrup- 
pen” were not a part of the army, but were 
under control of the SS and its chief, Hein- 
rich Himmler. Nor did either General Heu- 
singer or the army conduct the operation 
against the Warsaw ghetto. This operation 
was conducted under the command of an SS 
officer directly responsible to Himmler. 

Thorough investigations by both Allied au- 
thorities after the end of World War II as 
well as by scholarly nongovernmental in- 
vestigators into the events of World War 
II do not bear out any of the charges now, 
in 1961, being made against General Heu- 
singer. In fact, after investigations con- 
ducted immediately after World War II had 
cleared Heusinger, he served as consultant 
to the U.S. prosecution at the Nurenberg 
trials. Nonetheless, the Department has 
carefully reviewed the material sent us by 
various groups expressing objection to the 
appointment. On the basis of this review 
we have concluded that this material con- 
sists entirely of either allegations which are 
not supported by facts, or interpretations of 
facts, often taken entirely out of their real 
context, which are not warranted. 
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The record shows that General Heusinger 
was aware of the plot being conducted by 
a number of German officers against Hitler 
over a number of years which culminated in 
the events of July 1944. While he was not 

ly involved in the details of that 
cular attempt and the actual placing 
of the bomb, he, as other German officers, 
was aware of the general outlines of the 
plot and sympathized with it. This fact 
became known to the Gestapo. After the 
attempt failed, General Heusinger was ar- 
rested, and interrogated at length in a Ges- 
prison. However, the Gestapo was un- 
able to obtain sufficient proof to implicate 
him in this plot and consequently he was 
simply dismissed from the active service at 
that time and spent the remaining 10 months 
of World War II in that status. 

In considering such matters as this ap- 
pointment, which relate directly to NATO, 
the Department is also cognizant of the pri- 
mary objective of Soviet policy to disrupt 
and weaken the North Atlantic Alliance, the 
principal obstacle in the way of Soviet Com- 
munist ambitions. The Soviet Govern- 
ment’s consistent attempts to create distrust 
and suspicion among members of the al- 
Iiance and specific endeavors to isolate the 
Federal Republic from its allies have re- 
cently been manifested in an organized prop- 
aganda campaign against the Heusinger ap- 
pointment. 

I hope this information will help clarify 
the position of the Department in this mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Brooks Hays, 
Assistant Secretary. 


JUNE 1, 1961. 

Hon. Brooks Hays, 

Assistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Thank you very much 
for your letter of May 25, in regard to the 
appointment of General Heusinger. 

Frankly, I find it very unconvincing. The 
United States should have been no party to 
such a shocking appointment. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE Morse. 





UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 
FOR VOTE ON S. 1922, THE HOUS- 
ING ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit a unanimous-consent request and 
ask for its immediate consideration. The 
request has been cleared with the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DrrKsen], with the 
distinguished senior Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. Carenart], who is the rank- 
ing Republican member of the Commit- 
tee on Bankiuig and Currency; and with 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SparKMAN], as well as 
with other Senators who are interested 
in this particular matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That, effective on Friday, June 2, 
1961, at the conclusion of routine morning 
business, during the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 1922), debate on any amendment, 
motion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on 
the table, shall be limited to 1 hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the mover 
of any such amendment or motion and the 
Majority leader: Provided, That in the event 
the majority leader is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
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tion thereto shall be controlled by the minor- 
ity leader or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided, further, That no amend- 
ment that is not germane to the provisions 
of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 2 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided further, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of said bill, allot additional time to 
any Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 

Ordered further, That in case a yea-and- 
nay vote is ordered on any amendment, 
action on that amendment will go over until 
Wednesday, June 7, until after the morning 
business, at which time debate on each 
amendment will be limited to 30 minutes, 
to be equally divided and controlled under 
the same conditions as in the first instance, 
and the amendments will come up in the 
same order as originally presented for con- 
sideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, do I correctly 
understand that the 15 minutes to be 
allotted on Wednesday will be on each 
side? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Thirty minutes on 
an amendment, the time to be equally 
divided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty 
minutes on each amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
did not understand what the clerk read 
about the treatment to be accorded the 
so-called Javits amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
part of the proposed agreement will be 
read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Except the Javits amendment, numbered 
5—23-61—B, on which there shall be 3 hours. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the agreement proposed by 
the Senator from Montana? The Chair 
hears none. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The unanimous-consent agreement as 
reduced to writing is as follows: 


Ordered, That, effective on Friday, June 
2, 1961, at the conclusion of routine morn- 
ing business, during the further considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the 
provision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly urban 
development, to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing, urban renewal, and com- 
munity facilities, and for other purposes, 
debate on any amendment (except the Javits 
amendment. numbered 5-23-61—B, on which 
there shall ne 3 hours), motion, or appeal, 
except a motion to lay on the table, shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the mover of any such 
amendment or motion and the majority 
leader: Provided, That in the event the ma- 
jority leader is in favor of any such amend- 
ment or motion, the time in opposition 
thereto shall be controlled by the minority 
leader or some Senator designated by him: 
Provided further, That no amendment that 
is not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate 
shall be limited to 2 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
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That the said leaders, or either of them, 
may, from the time under their control on 
the passage of the said bill, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the considera- 
tion of any amendment, motion, or appeal. 

Ordered further, That in case a yea-and- 
nay vote is ordered on any amendment, ac- 
tion on that amendment will go over until 
Wednesday, June 7, until after the morning 
business, at which time debate on each 
amendment will be limited to 30 minutes, to 
be equally divided and controlled under the 
same conditions as in the first instance, and 
the amendments will come up in the same 
order as originally presented for considera- 
tion. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business today, it 
adjourn until 10 a.m., tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


rR 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all com- 
mittees and subcommittees which desire 
to do sa be allowed to meet during the 
session of the Senate tomorrow until 12 
o’clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, let me 
make an inquiry. Today is the day of 
the well-advertised $100 Republican 
dinner. It is a sellout; there is to be 
a full house. Some will have to appear 
in dinner coats, tonight. SoI trust that 
at a reasonable hour today the Senate 
will adjourn, so they can be properly 
attired for this notable event, when we 
celebrate a great victory, among other 
things, and also extend greetings in fel- 
lowship to our former great chief, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say there 
will be no rollcall votes today. As a 
matter of fact, there will be none until 
Wednesday, next. It is our hope that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CaPeHarT] will have an op- 
portunity to make his general remarks 
before he leaves for this repast, which 
I understand will be served this evening 
at $100 a plate—the same price, by the 
way, that the Democrats charged; and 
I hope the Republicans get more than we 
did. But it is anticipated that Repub- 
lican Senators who wish to speak in the 
Senate today will have an opportunity 
to do so before 5 or 5:30 p.m., so they 
can be on their way by that time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I hope we not only 
get more than the Democrats did, but 
that we get more for our money when 
we spend it. (Laughter.] 





UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the un- 
employment figures for May, released 
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yesterday, confirm what many of us had 
feared: That, despite the recovery that is 
underway, we are not gaining on the 
unemployment problem. 

Industrial production, the gross na- 
tional product, and personal income 
have all been rising for several months. 
It is generally agreed that the reces- 
sion hit bottom in February and that 
we have been experiencing a rather en- 
couraging rate of recovery since that 
time. Yet unemployment has remained 
approximately even. On a seasonally 
adjusted basis, it stood at 6.8 percent of 
the labor force in February and 6.9 per- 
cent in May. 

These figures show that our present 
rate of recovery has only been sufficient 
to absorb the normal increase in the 
labor force. It is not sufficient to cut 
into the present intolerable rate of al- 
most 7 percent unemployment. 

We are running hard just to stay in 
the same place. If we are to make prog- 
ress, we must run a good deal harder. 

And remember that a 7-percent rate 
of unemployment as a national average 
means a much higher rate in Pennsyl- 
vania, in Michigan, in Ohio, and in the 
manufacturing regions in general. In 
Pennsylvania, 1 out of 10 workers has 
been unemployed, on the average, ever 
since this recession began. 

The reasons for this situation are 
clear. Productivity in industry is in- 
creasing faster than production. Out- 
put per worker is rising faster than total 
output. That can only mean fewer 
workers. 

The mayor of a Pennsylvania city, 
which has an unemployment rate above 
20 percent, summed it up in a single illus- 
tration. The major steel plant in that 
city, at the peak production a few years 
ago, employed 17,000 men. That plant 
will shortly reach the same level of pro- 
duction, but will employ just 11,000 men. 
With a few exceptions, the other 6,000 
men will probably never work in steel 
again. Where will they be employed? 
Nobody has the answer. 

It is the same story throughout the 
steel regions of Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
and Indiana, and every other State that 
produces steel. In that one industry, an 
estimated quarter of a million workers 
have been displaced and few will ever 
return to the steel plants. 

We know the many thousands of per- 
sons displaced by technological improve- 
ments in the coal industry. We passed a 
depressed areas bill largely to assist in 
the rehabilitation of the ,coal regions. 
On the horizon we can now see the 
alarming prospect of a new group of de- 
pressed areas—those cities, once among 
the most prosperous in the country, 
which have relied on manufacturing. It 
is significant that Detroit, our major auto 
center, and Pittsburgh, our leading steel 
center, already qualify for assistance 
under the area redevelopment bill. 
There are fewer people employed in 
manufacturing today than there were 10 
years ago—and yet the labor force has 
grown by almost 10 million persons. 
Service occupations simply have not ab- 
sorbed the increase—and now these oc- 
cupations too are beginning to be hit by 
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automation. Moreover, in the 1960’s the 
labor force will grow half again as rapid- 
ly as in the 1950's. 

The Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, Dr. Heller, and the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Mr. Martin, recently engaged in a rather 
abstruse debate before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee as to whether our un- 
employment is chiefly cyclical or chiefly 
structural. I am not sure that a precise 
answer to that question is of major im- 
portance. Certainly, the total is a com- 
pound of both types of unemployment, 
and to attack the problem will require 
a combination of two kinds of remedies. 

The Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower of the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare has held a series 
of hearings on the general unemploy- 
ment problem and on certain bills which 
we have before us. 

Our witnesses were in general agree- 
ment that present governmental meas- 
ures to deal with cyclical unemploy- 
ment—in other words, measures to speed 
recovery through fiscal policy—are in- 
adequate. It is my understanding that 
witnesses before the Joint Economic 
Committee took the same position. 

The economists who testified before 
both committees said that the present 
outlook is for a rate of unemployment 
above 6 percent throughout 1961, with 
little prospect of getting down to 4 per- 
cent before the end of 1962. They also 
contended that there are steps the Gov- 
ernment can take to speed the recov- 
ery—without fear of any significant in- 
fiation, and without incurring any risk 
through adding to the deficit. 

Among the measures is one before our 
subcommittee, S. 986, which would au- 
thorize Federal aid for State and local 
public works. 

The bill as written would authorize 
$500 million in Federal grants to State 
and local governments to cover 45 per- 
cent of the cost of capital improvements 
of all kinds which would represent a net 
increase in the level of capital expendi- 
ture of the jurisdiction concerned. 
Priority would be given to projects which 
could be put under construction within 
90 days and completed within 1 year 
thereafter. Another $500 million would 
be made available if, after the initial 
authorization were committed, the Pres- 
ident concluded the economy required 
additional stimulation. Authority to 
make contracts would be automatically 
terminated when the seasonally adjusted 
rate of unemployment fell below 4 per- 
cent. 

We have just concluded 4 days of 
hearings on this bill. The president of 
the AFL-CIO, a panel of economists, and 
representative spokesmen for the States, 
counties, and cities of America all sup- 
ported a measure along the lines of 
S. 986. So did the Joint Economic 
Committee. 

The witnesses who appeared before the 
subcommittee during the 4 days of hear- 
ings generally agreed on the following 
points: 

First. Even with the recovery that is 
in prospect, unemployment will remain 
at unsatisfactory levels, above 6 percent 
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during the rest of 1961 and above 4 per- 
cent during 1962. 

Second. States and local communities 
throughout the country have a tremen- 
dous backlog of needed public works. 

Third. A bill along the lines of S. 986 
would serve the double purpose of stimu- 
lating the economy and helping State 
and local governments provide critically 
needed public improvements. 

Some of the witnesses who supported 
the objectives of the bill suggested 
amendments to some of its specific provi- 
sions. 

I turn now to a brief summary of the 
testimony: 

Mr. George Meany, president of the 
AFL-CIO, contended that the end of the 
recession does not lessen the need for §. 
986. During the last 7 years, each recov- 
ery has left us with a higher proportion 
of unemployment. At the 1959 peak, 
unemployment stood at 3.8 million, or 
5.5 percent of the labor force. Total em- 
ployment in manufacturing, mining, 
agriculture, and transportation is actu- 
ally shrinking and shrinking fast. No 
new industries that will create massive 
employment are in sight, and in the 
1960’s the labor force will increase 50 
percent faster than in the 1950’s. Pres- 
ent projections indicate we will have 
more unemployed in a “prosperous” De- 
cember 1961 than in the recession De- 
cember of 1960. A chronic unemploy- 
ment rate of 6 to 7 percent and creeping 
upward is intolerable. 

Mr. Meany termed S. 986 a necessary 
supplement to other administration 
measures, because it will take effect im- 
mediately while they will be effective 
later. Billions of dollars in projects are 
on the “shelf” ready to be put under con- 
struction, as the result of planning un- 
dertaken with Federal assistance. 

He added that if unemployment is 
sufficiently high to permit authorizations 
under the terms of S. 986, then circum- 
stances call for a budget deficit. How- 
ever, if unemployment does decline rap- 
idly, then the President could terminate 
the program. Moreover, S. 986 will 
also have value as standby authority, 
ready for quick use when the next re- 
cession looms. It would be an additional 
built-in stabilizer in the economy. 

Representative HENRY Reuss, of Wis- 
consin, a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee, said that the most optimistic 
witnesses before the Joint Economic 
Committee estimated that unemploy- 
ment would still be 6 to 7 percent at the 
end of 1961, and could not be expected to 
reach 4 percent before the end of 1962. 
These estimates were predicated on the 
upturn that is now taking place. 

The Joint Economic Committee con- 
cluded that the total effects of all the 
actions so far taken and proposed will 
be small compared to the gap between 
the Nation’s expected economic perform- 
ance and its economic potential. It rec- 
ommended legislation along the lines of 
S. 986. 

Mr. Reuss reported that a study made 
during the last administration showed an 
accumulated backlog of State and local 
public works needs of $160 billion. To 
overcome this backlog, and provide for 
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necessary expansion totaling about $40 
billion, would require capital expendi- 
tures of $20 billion a year over the next 
decade. During 1960, actual expenditure 
reached a level of $12.5 billion. 

A panel of seven economists expressed 
a consensus that additional fiscal meas- 
ures are desirable at this time and that 
the additional deficit that would be in- 
curred if S. 986 is passed is not, from an 
economic standpoint, a cause for serious 
concern. 

Otto Eckstein of Harvard University 
said that if the gross national product 
reaches $520 to $535 billion by the fourth 
quarter, 5.5 to 6.5 percent of the labor 
force would still be unemployed. He 
considered it probable that, as has been 
true in most of the period since World 
War II, expansionary programs will be 
ruled out on practical grounds and 
therefore fiscal policy will not be pur- 
sued with sufficient vigor. With mone- 
tary policy constrained by international 
considerations, total economic policy 
will be inadequate. What people for- 
get, Dr. Eckstein reminded us, is that 
there is nothing particularly practical 
about a condition of slack in the econ- 
omy. It costs us vast amounts of cur- 
rent output and loss of investment, in- 
creases pressure for a shorter workweek, 
hardens the resistance of unions to tech- 
nological innovation, and slows the rate 
of productivity gain that keeps our prod- 
ucts competitive abroad. 

Horace M. Gray, of the University of 
Illinois, stressed the imbalance between 
the public and private sectors of the 
economy. He estimated a need for $40 
billion a year for 25 years in public in- 
vestment, exclusive of defense, to bring 
the sectors into balance. He argued for 
@& permanent comprehensive program of 
public investment rather than settling 
for a temporary emergency scheme like 
that proposed in S. 986. Moreover, ar- 
rangements would have to be made to 
finance such a program so that it would 
not increase deficits and thereby create 
more inflation. 

Jewell J. Rasmussen, of the University 
of Utah, called S. 986 a most commenda- 
ble step. The State of Utah this year 
could appropriate only $14.6 million of 
$51 million requested by the State build- 
ing board, of which $20.8 million was for 
projects classified as critical. Many of 
the public facilities should have a high 
priority among various demands on our 
income. 

Paul A. Samuelson, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, said that 
present governmental programs fall 
short of the optimal amount of economic 
effect and expressed general sympa- 
thy with S. 986. The expansion in pros- 
pect will not be so vigorous and quick as 
to bring us back to tolerable levels of un- 
employment soon enough. The rate will 
still be above 5 percent in the last half 
of 1962. The massive shift in the Fed- 
eral budget during 1959-60 (from a $17 
billion deficit to a $7 billion surplus over 
@ five-quarter period, in annual rates 
seasonally adjusted) acted as a brake on 
the economy.. The budget will be in bal- 
ance, on an adjusted basis, at the end of 
this fiscal year, which could similarly 
abort the recovery. 
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In the event the optimistic forecasts 
prove wrong, he suggested, the bill might 
be enacted with a formula to trigger it 
in the fall if, say, unemployment remains 
above 6.5 percent for a specified number 
of months. 

Gerhard Colm, of the National Plan- 
ning Association, also emphasized the 
deficiencies in the public sector of the 
economy. A GNP of $525 billion in the 
fourth quarter would mean over 6 per- 
cent unemployment. Measures will be 
needed to create additional employment 
opportunity. In any case, a program 
like that of S. 986 would be useful to have 
on the statute books at all times as a 
standby antirecession measure. Because 
of the rapid and the automatic increase 
in revenues, a substantial increase in 
expenditures is possible without a deficit 
occurring under conditions of high em- 
ployment. Monetary policy can offset 
minor misjudgments in fiscal policy. 

D. Hamberg, of the University of 
Maryland, said that the economy needs 
more stimulus and this method com- 
mands praise. He felt that the measure 
is, in fact, too limited. 

Harvey E. Brazer, of the University of 
Michigan, urged a variation of the local 
contribution according to the local rate 
of unemployment. Rather than abandon 
the bill because of the prospective deficit, 
he urges that revenues be increased by 
closing tax loopholes. 

Mayor Henry Maier, of Milwaukee, on 
behalf of the American Municipal As- 
sociation, advocated the plan outlined 
in S. 986 as permanent antidepression 
policy. There would be no time gap in 
Milwaukee in swinging the program into 
action. The city has projects totaling 
$35 million that could be started rapidly. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], quoted Kermit Gordon, member 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, as 
saying: 

Even with a good recovery, with a good 
brisk recovery from the recession, it doesn’t 
seem very likely, I wouldn’t bet, on the 
proposition that unemployment in the 
Unitee states as a whole is going to fall 
below .:.2 6 percent mark by the end of the 
year. In other words, we have moved up, 
we're turning up, the economy is moving in 
the right direction, but we’ve got a long way 
to go because of this accumulated slack which 
has developed over the years. 


Senator Hart said that the city of De- 
troit and the six metropolitan counties 
could place under construction within 
90 days a total of $205 million in projects. 

Responding to a questionnaire from 
the Senator, 35 Michigan cities of all 
sizes indicated the program would help. 
Of these cities, 22 have projects which 
clearly could be put under construction 
in 90 days, valued at $95 million. All of 
these cities could raise their share of the 
cost. 

Gov. John B. Swainson, of Michigan, 
said it would be a serious error to assume 
that normal recovery will solve unem- 
ployment problems, and make emergency 
action unnecessary. Projections indi- 
cate 10 percent unemployment through 
1961 in Michigan. 

Mayor Joseph M. Barr, of Pittsburgh, 
reported that unemployment in the 
Pittsburgh area was 11.8 percent as of 
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May 1 and asserted that we cannot afford 
to wait any longer to see if the economy 
will right itself. 

Mayor de Lesseps S. Morrison, of New 
Orleans, said the bill will put people to 
work, pump new dollars into the econ- 
omy, help to construct much needed 
municipal facilities which otherwise 
would have to be postponed indefinitely, 
and improve property values and thus ex- 
pand the municipal tax base. New Or- 
leans has a $6.5 million drainage project, 
now deferred, which could be put under- 
way immediately. The Federal income 
tax from putting idle land into use would 
repay the Federal contribution under the 
bill. Other projects totaling $4 million 
are stalled for lack of funds. 

Cc. D. Ward, general counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials, re- 
ported results of a sample poll of 65 
counties showing that, with Federal aid, 
planned expenditures during the next 
year would be increased from $36 mil- 
lion to $136 million. 

Mel F. Nielsen, supervisor of Contra 
Costa County, Calif., said that capital 
improvement needs in his county totaled 
$35 million in the next 5 years. S. 986 
would enable the county to proceed with 
$1 million in public buildings, $1 million 
for roads, and $500,000 to $1 million for 
park development. 

Delos Hamlin, chairman of the Oak- 
land County, Mich., Board of Supervi- 
sors, said that a survey by the six coun- 
ties in the Detroit metropolitan area 
revealed a need for $1.2 billion in public 
works. County governments do not have 
the financial resources to cope with the 
alarming inadequacy of public facilities 
serving the rapidly growing suburbs. 

Armand H. Cote, director of the De- 
partment of Employment Security, State 
of Rhode Island, termed an emergency 
works program the State’s most crying 
need. S. 986 would enable Rhode Island 
to complete within a year capital im- 
provements now scheduled over a 5-year 
period. Unemployment in the State 
averaged 9.8 percent in the first 4 months 
of 1961. 

William J. McSorley, of the Building 
and Construction Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO, reported that 20 percent of 
construction workers were ed 
in April, and that unemployment in the 
industry is nationwide. 

Charles T. Stewart, of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the only witness op- 
posing the bill, said that a tax cut would 
be preferable because private spending 
thus made possible would be manifestly 
more helpful to employment and to na- 
tional welfare than public spending. He 
feared the bill would be used to finance 
make-work projects. He argued its im- 
pact might be felt during prosperity 
rather than recession, because of the de- 
lays in reducing the activities which it 
generated. He objected on principle to 
grants as impairing the independence of 
State and local governments. He also 
criticized a number of specific provisions 
of the bill. 

Mr. President, I had hoped that the 

would reach the con- 
clusion that this bill would be a desirable 
additional stimulant to the economy, or 
that equally effective measures would 
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be taken. So far, I have been disap- 
pointed. Nevertheless, the subcommit- 
tee will invite the administration to 
appear, conclude the hearings, and then 
make our own recommendations to the 
full committee and to the Senate. In 
view of the alarming trend of unemploy- 
ment, I believe that we have a duty in the 
legislative branch to reach our own legis- 
lative conclusions as to whether action 
is necessary. 

Our subcommittee is also proceeding 
on @ Major measure to deal with struc- 
tural unemployment. This is the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, transmitted earlier this 
week, to inaugurate a program of mass 
retraining of unemployed workers whose 
skills have been rendered obsolete by 
automation or other technological ad- 
vance, or who do not have any skill at 
all. One of the anomalies of our 
ecomony is that even in the midst of a 
recession, with 5 million persons unem- 
ployed, some jobs are going begging. No- 
body knows how many there are, or how 
many pay standard wages, but in any 
case we know that there are some good 
jobs that cannot be filled because quali- 
fied persons cannot be found. Hearings 
on this bill, and on a similar bill which 
I introduced earlier in this session, will 
be concluded next Wednesday, after 
which I hope we can act promptly to 
report a measure to the full committee 
and then to the Senate. 

These two bills complement each other 
by tackling two different aspects of the 
unemployment problem. The public 
works bill would help to lift the whole 
economy by creating jobs, production, 
and purchasing power. The retraining 
bill would equip unemployed individuals 
to fill the jobs. They are companion 
measures. On the one hand, retraining 
cannot be fully effective unless an ex- 
panding economy is seeking the work- 
ers who are being trained. On the other 
hand, fiscal measures to expand the 
economy will be limited in their effect 
if workers do not have the skills neces- 
sary to fill the jobs created. 

A third bill, which we expect to have 
before us soon, will tackle a second phase 
of structural unemployment. It will pro- 
vide employment opportunities, as well 
as job training, for the Nation’s youth— 
among whom the unemployment rate is 
dangerously high. Dr. James Bryant 
Conant, in a startling speech the other 
day, pointed out that a sample census 
in one large area of a big city showed 
that 70 percent of the young men be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 are neither 
in school nor at work. This is obviously 
an explosive situation, which is at the 
heart of much of the alarming rise in 
juvenile delinquency and crimes com- 
mitted by young men, 

The subcommittee has had before it 
since early in the year a bill to create 
a Youth Conservation Corps, sponsored 
by the able Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr, Humpurey] and patterned on the 
one the Senate passed last year. The ad- 
ministration bill, we understand, will be 
somewhat broader, encompassing a wider 
variety of programs than the YCC alone. 
As soon as the administration measure 
is received, the subcommittee will sched- 
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ule hearings, with a view to reporting 
out a bill by the end of June. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point, as a part of my 
remarks, the stories from the Wall 
Street Journal and New York Times of 
this morning analyzing the May unem- 
ployment figures. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the ReEc- 
orD, as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 1, 1961] 


JOBLESSNESS FELL, EMPLOYMENT ROSE IN May 
15 MoNTH—CHANGES TERMED SEASONAL; 
LONG-TIME UNEMPLOYMENT Not DROPPING, 
Unit SAYS—IDLENESS IN KEY AREAS EASES 
WasHINGTON.—Unemployment declined by 

194,000 persons to 4,768,000 in the month to 

mid-May, and the number of jobholders rose 

by 1,044,000 to 66,778,000, the Labor Depart- 
ment reported. It described the changes as 

“about seasonal.” 

The employment total was the second 
highest for May on record, being exceeded 
only by that of May 1960, when it was 
67,208,000. 

The seasonally adjusted rate of unemploy- 
ment—the percentage of the civilian labor 
force that is out of work—was calculated at 
6.9 percent in mid-May, up from 6.8 percent 
a month earlier and 5.1 percent in May 1960. 


STATISTICAL SIGNIFICANCE 


Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, the Department’s 
Manpower Chief, said he saw no statistical 
significance in the slight increase in the job- 
lessness rate. He did note, however, that the 
rate is “hanging high” for the sixth straight 
month. The rate rose to 6.8 percent mid- 
December and has varied only slightly since. 

The number of workers without jobs for 15 
weeks or longer fell seasonally from mid- 
April to 1,900,000 from 2,100,000 but the total 
set a postwar high for the month. Among 
the long-term unemployed were 900,000 
workers who have been without jobs for more 
than 6 months. 

“We are still not eating into the long-term 
unemployment,’”’ Dr. Wolfbein remarked. 

The civilian labor force, expanding now as 
students begin to look for jobs, is calculated 
at 71.5 million, up from 70.7 million in May 
1960. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


In a separate survey of major labor mar- 
kets, the Department spotted an improve- 
ment in employment conditions in most 
industrial areas around the Nation. It said 

schedules indicate a continuing 
slight pickup in employment over the next 
2 months. 

The Department removed five areas from 
the list of places with “substantial unem- 
ployment.” This cut the list to 96 areas 
from the record high of 101 in March and 
April. Reclassified from the category of 
substantial unemployment (6 to 8.9 per- 
cent) to that of moderate unemployment 
(3 to 5.9 percent) were San Francisco-Oak- 
land, New Haven, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis 
and Steubenville-Weirton (Ohio-West Vir- 
ginia). 

Looking ahead, Government researchers 
predicted moderate payroll gains to July in 
industries producing steel, fabricated met- 
als and electrical machinery. They reported 
some aircraft and auto centers anticipated 
payroll reductions to mid-July because of 
further cutbacks in manned aircraft pro- 
duction and the beginning of the 1962 
model changeovers. 

Despite anticipated job gains, unemploy- 
ment also is expected to increase as stu- 
dents and recent graduates enter the labor 
market. 
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[From the New York Times, June 1, 1961} 


JOBLESS TOTAL FALLS BUT RATE Hirs 
6 PERCENT 


WASHINGTON.—A high unemployment rate 
of nearly 7 percent continued in May for the 
sixth straight month despite seasonal rises 
in jobs, the Labor Department reported 
today. 

Between mid-April and mid-May employ- 
ment rose seasonally by 1,044,000 to 66,778,- 
000. This total was 400,000 below that for 
May 1960. 

The number of unemployed Americans de- 
clined, also seasonally, by 194,000 to 4,768,- 
000, as farm and construction work picked 
up last month. 

But the seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate increased from 6.8 to 6.9 percent. 

Asked if these May statistics reflected any 
significant recovery from the recession in 
terms of unemployment, Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
said: 

“I would say no. There has not been the 
job recovery we’ve been lonking for.” 

Mr. Wolfbein said that upturns and down- 
turns in employment usually lagged behind 
similar movement in sales and production. 
But he emphasized that the unemployment 
total, despite seasonal improvement, re- 
mained at a “very high level,” 1,300,000 above 
the total for May 1960. 

Government agencies also announced the 
following economic developments: 

Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges 
reported that manufacturers’ inventories 
rose by $100 million from March to April. 
This increase, indicating a pickup in busi- 
ness, reversed a steady decline that began in 
September 1960. 

The sumber of the 150 major industrial 
areas that have “substantial” unemployment 
dropped slightly from the record April total 
of 101 to 96 in May. The total of May 1960 
was 35. 

The factory layoff rate declined in April 
for the third successive month, especially in 
steel and autos. New hiring exceeded lay- 
offs for the first time in a year, with the ex- 
ception of June 1960. 


LITTLE PROGRESS SEEN 


Mr. Wolfbein said that if the economy had 
not improved, the seasonal decline in un- 
employment would not have occurred. How- 
ever, he said, “we’re really not eating into 
the long-term unemployed.” 

The number of persons jobless for 15 
weeks or more declined only slightly in May 
from 2,128,000 to 1,915,000, Mr. Wolfbein 
noted, which left a record total for the 
month more than double the figure of a 
year ago. 

The civilian labor force, which includes 
both the employed and the jobless, grew by 
850,000 to 71,546,000 as farmwork expanded 
and students began to take nonfarm jobs for 
the summer. 

The number of employed Americans who 
usually work full time but are on short work- 
weeks dropped slightly from 2,978,000 in 
April to 2,833,000 in May. 

Mr. Wolfbein said details of today’s pre- 
liminary figures would be released next week. 
The details include changes in the factory 
workweek, a key economic indicator. Mr. 
Wolfbein said that employers usually got 
their current plant force back on a normal 
workweek before hiring new personnel. 

If the current seasonally adjusted unem- 
ployment rate remains the same, Mr. Wolf- 
bein said, there will be 5,500,000 unemployed 
in June, 5,100,000 in July, 4,500,000 in Au- 
gust, 4,100,000 in September and 5,600,000 
next January. 


PROBLEM FOR JUNE 


A prime problem will come in June, he 
said, when 1,100,000 high school and college 
graduates seek permanent jobs. 
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Meanwhile, it was understood that the 
administration would postpone sending re- 
quests to Congress for a permanent Federal 
system of unemployment benefits, creation 
of an urban youth corps and an updated 
version of the depression-era Civilian Con- 
servation Corps. 

These proposals will await President Ken- 
nedy’s return from his European trip June 6. 

In its May analysis of 150 major industrial 
areas, the Bureau of Labor Statistics said 
that seasonal gains in construction and 
hiring in durable goods industries, includ- 
ing steel, had helped bolster big-city em- 
ployment. 

The five areas that moved from “sub- 
stantial’ to “moderate” unemployment cate- 
gories were San Francisco-Oakland, Calif.; 
New Haven; Fort Wayne and Indianapolis, 
Ind.; and Steubenville, Ohio-Weirton, W. Va. 

“Substantial unemployment” means that 
6 percent or more of the local labor force 
cannot find jobs. “Moderate unemploy- 
ment” means 3 to 5.9 percent of the local 
work force is idle. 

Last month, as in May 1960, New York, 
Boston, and Atlanta remained in the “mod- 
erate’ category. Newark, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and Baltimore were among the 
96 areas that continued in the “substantial 
unemployment” class. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics said that 
its survey of employers’ plans indicated the 
following trends for June and July: 

A slight increase in steel employment, 
particularly in Baltimore, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and Oakland. 

A similar seasonal rise in jobs in metal 
fabricating, especially in building products 
and food containers. Boston, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Youngstown were 
expected to show gains. 

A mid-July drop in auto plant employ- 
ment in several areas, including Detroit 
and South Bend, as companies enter the 
annual model changeover period. Produc- 
tion is now one-third below that of the pe- 
riod last year, and sales are 20 percent below 
the year ago total. A fall pickup is expected, 
however. 

Payrolls in chemicals, petroleum, and tex- 
tiles are expected to remain at or near cur- 
rent levels. 





RUMORS OF RUSSIAN CONCESSION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there 
have been rumors around Washington, 
D.C., the past few days that Premier 
Khrushchev has agreed to make some 
sort of concession—probably with respect 
to the negotiations over the proposal for 
inspection in connection with a nuclear 
test ban agreement—which concession 
will be announced during the Vienna 
meeting with President Kennedy. 

If, indeed, such an agreement has been 
reached with the Soviets, one is prompt- 
ed to inquire why the agreement has 
not been announced to the world now, 
instead of waiting for the Vienna con- 
ference. If, on the other hand, no agree- 
ment of any kind has been reached, then 
one is prompted to inquire why the Pres- 
ident has changed his position, which he 
clearly set forth during the campaign, 
to not meet with Mr. Khrushchev unless 
there were some agreements which would 
indicate that the meeting would have 
some hope of success, or useful exchange 
of ideas. 

These questions are raised in a 
thought-provoking article by David Law- 
rence in today’s issue of the Washing- 
ton Evening Star, and I ask unanimous 
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consent that this article be printed in 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


KENNEDY AND SUMMITRY POLICY—PRESI- 
DENT’S VIENNA TRIP HELD REVERSAL OF His 
POSITION IN DEBATE WITH NIXON 


(By David Lawrence) 


Has President Kennedy gone back on his 
word—the promise he gave to the more than 
60 million people who watched the “great 
debates” on television last autumn? He has 
made no explanation to the American people 
for reversing the pledge of last autumn 
when he said flatly he would not meet 
with Nikita Khrushchev unless some 
agreement on important subjects had 
been reached beforehand through diplo- 
matic channels. If there is such an agree- 
ment now, no word about it has been given 
to the people of the United States. 

Here is what Mr. Kennedy said in the 
second debate of the series with Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon on October 7, 1960: 

“On the question of the summit, I agree 
with the position of Mr. Nixon. I would 
not meet Mr. Khrushchev unless there were 
some agreements at the secondary level— 
foreign ministers or ambassadors—which 
would indicate that the meeting would have 
some hope of success, or useful exchange 
of ideas.” 

Then, in the fourth debate on October 21, 
1960, Mr. Kennedy said: 

“Well, I think the President of the United 
States last winter indicated that before he’d 
go to the ‘summit’ in May, there should be 
some agenda, that there should be some 
prior agreement. He hoped that there would 
be an agreement in part on disarmament. 
He also expressed the hope that there should 
be some understanding of the general situa- 
tion in Berlin. 

“The Soviet Union refused to agree to that, 
and we went to the ‘summit’ and it was 
disastrous. 

“I believe we should not go to the ‘summit’ 
until there is some reason to believe that a 
meeting of minds can be obtained on either 
Berlin, outer space, or general disarma- 
ment—including nuclear testing.” 

Has Mr. Kennedy made some secret deal 
with Premier Khrushchev? No intimation 
of it has been given to Members of Congress, 
especially in any conferences with the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee’s ranking 
members. There have been rumors around 
Washington, however, that the Communist 
Premier is planning to make some concession 
in connection with the nuclear-test negotia- 
tions in exchange for a continuance of the 
present moratorium on tests. One report is 
that he will offer to give up the veto system 
which Russia has insisted upon heretofore 
and agree to negotiate a treaty that will 
permit a limited form of inspection without 
vetoes. 

Certainly, any vital change in the hitherto 
stagnant situation over the nuclear-test ban 
would be hailed as a big victory for Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and it would be inferred that some 
arrangement of this kind had been worked 
out in advance. Actually, withdrawal of the 
veto provision would not mean an immediate 
agreement on any of the other points raised 
in the Geneva negotiations on the nuclear- 
test ban. The prospect is that the conversa- 
tions which have already been going on for 
several years would keep on for a long time 
to come. 

Meanwhile, who gains the real victory? 
The Soviets have been trying to keep the 
United States from doing any testing. With- 
out a formal agreement, each side is sup- 
posed to refrain from testing, but is free to 
resume at any time. The longer the Soviet 
Union can keep the United States from doing 
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any testing, the bigger the advantage to the 
Communists. The scientists of the West are 
in disagreement as to what can or cannot 
be done with underground testing. Some 
say underground tests cannot be detected, 
that the Russians know this, and that they 
are engaged now in perfecting their methods 
of continuing their underground testing. 

The world may never know whether a so0- 
called nuclear test ban is being faithfully 
adhered to by the Russians, but it will know 
that the United States during the long- 
drawn-out negotiations has already given up 
precious months in which no testing has 
been done either underground or in the at- 
mosphere. 

What would cause great uneasiness 
throughout the United States would be the 
discovery that the Kennedy administration 
had entered into any secret understanding 
with the Communist government in Mos- 
cow in the last 3 months and that the pur- 
pose of the Vienna meeting is to consum- 
mate such a deal. 

If there has really been no agreement on 
nuclear tests or any other subject through 
diplomatic channels in advance of the Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev conference next weekend, 
the American people will then have a right 
to be told why the man who was elected 
President of the United States—largely by 
reason of the arguments presented by him 
in the great debates on television last au- 
tumn—went back on his promises. At least, 
the public is entitled to a frank explanation 
of the reason for the change in Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s position within a period of 7 months. 





SACRIFICES BY THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE 


Mr. MILLER. Also, Mr. President, 
I have been saying for some time that 
the real sacrifices which the American 
people will be called upon to make under 
the administration’s program are in- 
evitably going to be inflation or higher 
taxes, or both, as a result of the in- 
creased spending proposals which are 
being passed or proposed. Moreover, I 
have cautioned that the American peo- 
ple should not be fooled into thinking 
that such sacrifices are for the sake of 
national defense, but rather they will 
result largely from increased spending 
for nondefense measures. An excellent 
article by Mr. Gould Lincoln in today’s 
Evening Star makes these points emi- 
nently clear, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article also be printed in 
the Rrecorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BiccerR GOVERNMENT ON THE Way 
(By Gould Lincoln) 


As the program of the Kennedy admin- 
istration continues to unfold, it is becoming 
increasingly apparent that it calls for bigger 
and bigger spending and bigger and bigger 
government. It is increasingly clear that 
the sacrifices which President Kennedy is 
demanding of the American people boil down 
to coughing up the people’s money. Quite 
naturally, Mr. Kennedy and his assistants 
do not lay stress on bigger spending and 
bigger government in their comments on 
their program. They talk instead of the 
great needs of national defense—including 
the defense of the free world. They talk, 
too, of the need for billions of dollars to 
conquer space and send men to the moon 
and beyond. They talk of billions more to 
be loaned or given to less fortunate peoples— 
the latest figure for this is $7.3 billion. And 
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they talk of great needs for domestic im- 
provements—$2.5 billion for public educa- 
tion to be distributed to the States for school 
construction, increases in teachers’ salaries 
and, indeed, for any use the local school au- 
thorities may find necessary. 


PURSE STRINGS NOT UNTIED 


The real impact of such a program has 
not made itself felt, because the program 
has not yet gone into effect. Congress still 
has to untie the purse strings—about the 
only thing Congress seems to have left to 
do, as Government by Executive order con- 
tinues to advance. The New Deal admin- 
istration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, which 
was quite a spender in its day, is a piker 
compared to the Kennedy “New Frontiers” 
administration. But the Kennedy admin- 
istration will answer such criticism by say- 
ing that the problems are much vaster today. 
In a way they are, although the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was faced witk the problem 
of getting the United States back on its 
feet after a disastrous depression growing 
in the main out of the aftermath of World 
War I. Today the United States is not fac- 
ing a deep depression—indeed, its economy 
has been on the upward path. The big 
problem for the Kennedy administration is 
to maintain the security of the American 
people and to halt the advance of interna- 
tional communism which is seeking control 
of the entire world. 

Unfortunately, in the first 4 months of his 
term as President, Mr. Kennedy has seen 
an advance of international communism in 
the Western Hemisphere, specifically in 
Cuba, and in southeast Asia, specifically in 
Laos. And unfortunately, he has been able 
to do nothing about these advances. If 
they are not checked, the spread of the 
Communist influence and domination may 
affect other Latin American countries, and 
it may gobble up all of southeast Asia. It 
is advancing, too, toward its goals in the 
many newly independent countries in Africa. 
The U.S. Government has uttered loud pro- 
tests and even threats, but it has not been 
effective in checking these advances. 

President Kennedy is in Europe this week 
meeting with President Charles de Gaulle 
and then Russian Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev. He has problems to discuss with 
both. 

One heads a friendly country; the other a 
government which is committed to the com- 
munization of the world, including the 
United States. What will come of the Presi- 
dent’s foray into personal diplomacy this 
country will await with the keenest hopes 
of success. This country needs some success 
in international affairs. 

It undoubtedly will support President 
Kennedy, who is in Europe after pledging 
there will be no retreat from a firm inten- 
tion to resist Communist aggression toward 
this country and toward the free world. He 
has further promised he will make it en- 
tirely clear to Premier Khrushchev that the 
Communists can touch off a third world war 
if they make the mistake of believing the 
United States will not fight. To date the 
Russians have continued to tie up the nu- 
clear tests and weapons conference and the 
Laos conference in Geneva. This hard at- 
titude in Geneva, on the eve of Kennedy- 
Khrushchev talks in Vienna is a typical 
Communist tactic. It looks very much as 
though this recalcitrance is a forerunner 
of a Khrushchey attempt to wring a deal 
out of Mr. Kennedy. 


G.0.P. PREPARES ISSUES 


Meanwhile, Republican leaders are build- 
ing up issues which may be used against the 
Kennedy administration and Democratic 
candidates for Congress next year. They are 
making much of the big spending programs 
of the New Frontiers men, which they say 
will wreck the economy of the American 
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people. They are denouncing the handling 
of the Cuban situation, particularly the 
present plan to exchange tractors for patriot 
rebels held by Castro, which they call “black- 
mail.” They are beginning to ask what 
would have happened in Cuba, in Laos, and 
to the United States, had former Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon been President instead of Mr. 
Kennedy—and even what the situation 
would be if former President Eisenhower 
had had another year to serve in the White 
House. 

Senator Harry F. Byrrp of Virginia contin- 
ues to warn what may happen to a country 
which, already having a national debt to- 
taling $289,879,699,421 (on May 23) contin- 
ues to add more billions to its budget— 
money which it does not have to spend. 
There are only two ways of meeting this 
financial problem—higher taxes and more 
taxes or more borrowing still further increas- 
ing the stupendous national debt. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate- and low- 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall not take the time to talk at length 
now on the housing bill that is before 
us because I shall have several amend- 
ments to offer and shall discuss some 
of the most objectionable features of the 
bill at that time. 

My purpose in making this statement 
is to remind Senators that we have at- 
tained the existing level of sufficient 
Government housing assistance on a rea- 
sonably sound basis because Senators 
considered the program at all times in 
a reasonably sound manner. 

Also, at this time I add a humble cau- 
tion to Senators to give careful atten- 
tion to some of the provisions of this bill 
which I can assure Senators will be 
debated before the roll is called for 
passage. 

As I wrote in the committee report, 
my record on housing is quite clear. I 
have worked with Senators on both sides 
of the aisle toward giving this country 
a good housing program in the areas 
where it is needed and to those who 
need it. 

Regardless of the position I am forced 
to take on the bill when the vote comes 
for passage, I pledge my continued ef- 
forts in the future to keep Government 
housing within the bounds of outright 
assistance. At the same time, however, 
I pledge my opposition to housing pro- 
grams that border on the fanatical. 

Mr. President, the Federal Govern- 
ment, in concert with local governments, 
entered the housing assistance field 
many years ago by reason of a necessity 
which we hope and pray will never occur 
again. 

We have been permitted by the people 
to remain in the housing field solely be- 
cause what we have been doing has been 
done in sound conscience. The people 
will not permit any government to go 
beyond those limits, whether it be in 
housing or any other phase of their pri- 
vate lives. 
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I contend that there are provisions in 
the bill which go beyond conscience and 
border on the fanatical. I shall oppose 
them with all the vigor at my command. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, following these 
remarks, 11 amendments which I pro- 
pose to offer during the consideration of 
the housing bill. I ask that they lie on 
the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and will lie on the table; and without 
objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the REcorp. 

The amendments are as follows: 


(AMENDMENTS BY MR. CAPEHART (FOR HImM- 
SELF AND MR. BENNETT) 


A 


On page 42, between lines 19 and 20, insert 
the following: 


“LOCAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


“Sec. 301. Section 101(c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by— 

“(1) striking out ‘unless (1)’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: ‘unless (1) 
the locality with respect to which an appli- 
cation for assistance under this title is made 
has had in effect for at least one year prior 
to the filing of such application a minimum 
standards housing code deemed adequate by 
the Administrator and which he determines 
has been satisfactorily enforced from the 
time of its adoption or for at least one year 
prior to the filing of such application, which- 
ever is the lesser, (2)’; and 

“(2) striking out ‘and (2)’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘and (3)’.” 

On page 42, line 21, strike out “301” and 
insert “302”. 

One page 44, line 5, strike 
insert “303”. 

On page 45, line 4, strike 
insert “304”. 

On page 45, line 23, strike out 
insert “305”’. 

On page 47, 
insert “306”. 

On page 48, 
insert “307”. 

On page 48, 
insert “308”. 

On page 49, 
insert “309”. 

On page 50, 
insert “310”. 

On page 50, 
insert “311”. 

On page 54, 
insert “312”. 

On page 56, 
insert “313”, 

On page 58, 
insert “314”. 

On page 58, line 21, strike 
insert “315”. 

On page 58, line 22, strike out “clause 
(1)” and insert in lieu thereof ‘clause (2) 
(as redesignated by section 301)”. 


On page 8, line 13, strike out “interest” 
and insert in lieu thereof “an interest rate”. 

On page 8, line 15, after the parenthesis 
insert the following: “, uniformly established 
by the Commissioner for all classes of bor- 
rowers,”. 

On page 8, strike out line 21 and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “of 1 per 
centum, and adding one-half of 1 per 
centum per annum”, 


out “302” and 


out “303” and 


“304” and 


line 12, strike out “305” and 


line 10, strike out “306” and 


line 15, strike out “307” and 


line 16, strike out “308” and 


line 9, strike out “309” and 


line 20, strike out “310” and 


line 5, strike out “311” and 


line 8, strike out “312” and 


line 2, strike out “313” and 


out “314” and 


c 
On page 45, line 8, strike out ‘$4,500,- 


000,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$3,800,- 
000,000”. 
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. D 


On page 15, line 8, strike out “$10,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$7,000”. 

On page 15, line 24, strike out “twenty- 
five’ and insert in lieu thereof “fifteen”. 


E 


On page 2, line 6, strike out the quotation 
marks and the semicolon and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“For the purposes of this section, a family 
shall be deemed to be a ‘low or moderate in- 
come family’ if the normal stable monthly 
income of such family does not exceed (1) 
an amount equal to five times the monthly 
payments to be made by such family for the 
rental of a dwelling unit in a property or 
project assisted under this section, or (2) an 
amount equal to five times the monthly 
amortization payments (including principal, 
interest, and insurance) to be assumed by 
such family under a mortgage insured un- 
der this section”’. 

F 

On page 64, beginning with line 22 strike 
out all through line 13 on page 65. 

Renumber succeeding sections in title V 
accordingly. 

G 

On page 10, lines 14 and 15, strike out 
“any accrued interest and”. 

On page 19, line 10, strike out “any accrued 
interest,”. 

On page 29, line 7, strike out “any accrued 
interest and”’. 

On page 74, lines 13 and 14, strike out 
“any accrued interest and”. 


H 


On page 8, strike out lines 4 through 9, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(10) striking out in subsection (d) (5) 
the words ‘forty years from the date of in- 
surance of the mortgage or three-quarters 
of the Commissioner’s estimate of the re- 
maining economic life of the building im- 
provements, whichever is the lesser’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘thirty years from the date of insurance of 
the mortgage or three-quarters of the Com- 
missioner’s estimate of the remaining 
economic life of the building improvements, 
whichever is the lesser: Provided, That any 
such mortgage may provide, under such reg- 
ulations as the Commissioner may prescribe, 
that (1) during the first through the fifth 
years of the amortization period the level 
total payments of principal and interest 
shall not exceed an amount equal to the 
level total payments of principal and inter- 
est on a mortgage in the same principal 
amount having an amortization period of 
not to exceed forty years, (2) during the 
sixth through the tenth years of the amorti- 
zation period the level total payments of 
principal and interest shall not exceed an 
amount equal to the level total payments of 
principal and interest on a mortgage in the 
same principal amount having an amortiza- 
tion period of not to exceed thirty years, and 
(3) during the balance of the amortization 
period the level total payments of principal 
and interest shall not exceed an amount 
equal to the level total payments of princi- 
pal and interest on a mortgage in the same 
principal amount having an amortization 
period of not to exceed twenty years’;” 

I 

On page 3, lines 20 and 21, strike out “a 
public body or agency,”. 

On page 8, strike out lines 10 through 21. 

On page 8, line 22, strike out “(12)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(11)”. 

On page 9, beginning with line 6, strike 
out all through the period in line 20. 

On page 10, line 4, strike out “(13)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(12)”. 

On page 10, beginning with the colon in 
line 20, strike out all through line 6, on 
page 11, and insert in lieu thereof a period. 
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On page 12, line 3, strike out “(14)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(13)”. 

On page 12, line 6, strike out “; and” 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 12, strike out lines 7 through 9. 

On page 12, beginning with line 24, strike 
out all through line 10, on page 13. 


J 


On page 3, beginning with line 18, strike 
out all through line 16, on page 6. 

On page 6, line 17, strike out “(8)” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘(6)”’. 

On page 7, line 15, strike out “(9)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(7)”’. 

On page 8, line 4, strike out “(10)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(8)”. 

On page 8, strike out lines 10 through 21. 

On page 8, line 22, strike out “(12)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(9)”. 

On page 9, beginning with line 6, strike 
out all through the period in line 20. 

On page 9, lines 21 and 22, strike out “sub- 
section (d)(2) or (d) (4) of”. 

On page 10, line 4, strike out “(13)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “‘(10)”’. 

On page 10, beginning with the colon in 
line 20, strike out all through line 6, on page 
11, and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 12, line 3, strike out “(14)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(11)”. 

On page 12, line 6, strike out “; and” and 
insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 12, strike out lines 7 through 9. 

On page 12, beginning with line 24, strike 
out all through line 10 on page 13. 

On page 72, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all through line 3 on page 73, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

(e) Section 212 of such Act is amended 
by striking out in the second sentence of 
subsection (a) “any mortgage under sec- 
tion 220” and inserting in lieu thereof “any 
loan or mortgage under section 220 or sec- 
tion 233”. 

K 


On page 39, strike out lines 4 through 7, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(1) inserting after ‘Provided, That’ in 
section (10)(i) the following: ‘the Author- 
ity may enter into new contracts for loans 
and annual contributions after the date of 
enactment of the Housing Act of 1961 for not 
more than thirty-seven thousand additional 
units: Provided further, That’; and” 





FEDERAL AID FOR URBAN MASS 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I rise 
to report briefly on an increasingly criti- 
cal problem with which the State of Cali- 
fornia, as well as many other States, is 
faced. It threatens to become progres- 
sively worse in future years. It threat- 
ens, furthermore, serious damage to our 
economy unless a solution is found. I 
refer to the growing problem of motor 
vehicle traffic congestion in our several 
metropolitan areas. This congestion is 
becoming worse each day and some day 
may develop into almost complete traffic 
strangulation. 

To illustrate the long-term and spec- 
tacular growth trends in the two largest 
urban centers of California, I can cite 
actual and estimated motor vehicle and 
population figures in the Greater Los 
Angeles and San Francisco Bay areas. 

In the four southern California coun- 
ties comprising the Greater Los Angeles 
metropolitan area, population has risen 
from 235,820 in 1900 to 7,552,500 in 1960. 
A prediction of more than 17,500,000 is 
given for the year 2000. 
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In the nine-county San Francisco Bay 
area, the population has increased from 
658,100 in 1900 to 3,639,000 in 1960. Itis 
estimated that the number of residents 
will increase to over 9 million by the year 
2000. 

In the case of motor vehicle registra- 
tion, the contrasts are still more bewil- 
dering—even though a shorter period of 
time is considered in the tabulation. In 
1920, the Greater Los Angeles area had 
224,588 motor vehicles. The total had 
grown to 3,805,800 by 1960. On the basis 
of present trends, it is predicted that the 
total will increase to 9,663,500 by the 
year 2000. 

In the San Francisco area, a parallel 
growth is found. In 1920, there were 
only 146,401 registered motor vehicles, 
compared with 1,836,300 in 1960. A reg- 
istration of 5,029,800 is anticipated for 
the year 2000. 

These figures alone point to the 
dramatic growth of population in Cali- 
fornia’s two great metropolitan areas 
and the accompanying and crushing ef- 
fect of the diversion from mass trans- 
portation to an almost all-automobile 
society. The future trends are truly 
frightening in regard to the apparent 
number of vehicles for which ground 
space will have to be found if our pres- 
ent mode of transportation by automo- 
bile continues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
population and vehicular tabulations be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Curiously, there was 
a time when public transportation was 
provided almost entirely by rail transit 
on public streets and on private rights- 
of-way. In the Greater Los Angeles 
area, there was the Pacific Electric Rail- 
way with lines extending out from the 
city of Los Angeles to some 50 points in 
4 different counties. It was the pride 
of southern California, being one of the 
finest interurban rapid transit systems 
to be found anywhere. Today, this 
great system of public transportation 
has been stamped out of existence by the 
convenience and popularity of the pri- 
vate automobile. 

In the San Francisco Bay area, a simi- 
lar pattern has been followed in the de- 
mise of interurban rail transportation. 
To the north of San Francisco in Marin 
County, the Northwestern Pacific Rail- 
road commuter service has disappeared. 
On the east shore of San Francisco Bay, 
the Southern Pacific commuter service, 
the Key System commuter service, and 
the Sacramento Northern Railroad com- 
muter service have vanished. Behind 
this evolvement was the advent of the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge and 
the Golden Gate Bridge, whereby auto- 
mobiles were given direct access to San 
Francisco. Gradually, commuter systems 
together with their ferryboat connec- 
tions declined in importance and finally 
succumbed to the competition of the in- 
dividual passenger automobile. All that 
remains is the Southern Pacific com- 
muter system down the peninsula south 
of San Francisco. 
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In other metropolitan areas of Cali- 
fornia, streetcars have been largely re- 
placed by buses, which are impeded in 
performing an efficient job of mass pub- 
lic transportation because they must use 
highways and streets congested with in- 
dividual passenger automobiles. And, 
each such automobile accommodates an 
average of 1% persons while utilizing 
almost as much space as is required by 
a 60-passenger bus. 

The same mode of competitive trans- 
portation that destroyed the Pacific 
Electric Railway in the Los Angeles area 
and four of the five commuter railroad 
systems in the San Francisco Bay area, 
namely the automobile, is now threaten- 
ing to destroy itself as a convenient 
means of transportation in congested 
areas. So the circle is closing. Starting 
with a rail transit system which has been 
largely put out of business by automo- 
biles, we now find ourselves struggling to 
reestablish transit facilities to save the 
automobile from itself. 

Because of California’s year-round 
temperate climate, its citizens have been 
encouraged to depend more heavily upon 
automobiles for their transportation 
than is true in most other populous 
States. Thus, in our State the problem 
of traffic congestion has been com- 
pounded. In many eastern cities the 
automobile did not gain such rapid head- 
way in destroying the then existing rail 
transit systems such as those still operat- 
ing in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. Their systems 
are badly in need of modernization, and 
their inadequacy is a part of the Nation’s 
metropolitan transportation problem. 
Nevertheless, they still carry a vast num- 
ber of passengers which could not be 
handled by automobiles because of lim- 
ited ground space to accommodate such 
vehicles on streets and in parking lots. 

However, in California, the automobile 
has almost completely taken over the 
bulk of mass transportation require- 
ments of our citizens living in metropoli- 
tan areas. This leaves but one choice: 
that is to reestablish rail transit facilities 
in anticipation of the day when our 
population is double that of today and 
the automobile will no longer be able to 
circulate in congested areas with any 
degree of freedom. 

Practically every Californian realizes 
the seriousness of traffic congestion. 
And may I cite the alarm with which 
certain of our civic leaders are viewing 
this great threat to our future growth 
and economic development. 

Recently, the president of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of California, Mr. T. S. 
Petersen, a distinguished citizen of my 
State, in an address before the Com- 
monwealth Club of California, com- 
mented on rapid transit’s vital role in 
the reduction of peak-hour congestion 
and accidents. 

Pointing out that traffic accidents in 
1958 cost the Nation 37,000 lives and 
$5,500 million, Mr. Petersen cited the 
particularly hazardous conditions that 
exist on metropolitan roadways during 
what he called the commuter crush. 

He continued: 


With the continuing population growth 
in our metropolitan areas, the congestion 
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situation can become only worse—and not 
better—unless we efficiently move larger 
numbers of commuters. I believe this can 
only be accomplished through new and im- 
proved systems of public transportation 
which are fast, comfortable, convenient, 
economical and safe, according to the high 
standards of today. 


Along this same vein, the California 
State Automobile Association, which is 
concerned with the well-being of the 
motoring public, has publicly announced 
its support of rail rapid transit develop- 
ment. Such mass public transportation, 
they claim, is necessary in order to re- 
duce traffic congestion so that those who 
must use their automobiles can move 
about freely. 

In commenting upon its support of rail 
rapid transit development, the president 
of the automobile association said: 

A modern and efficient rapid transit system 
will be of infinite benefit to all sections and 
citizens of the bay area, including the own- 
ers of motor vehicles. 


In addition, responsible editorial policy 
almost everywhere is repeatedly calling 
the problem to public attention—al- 
though day-to-day observation by indi- 
vidual citizens demonstrates this most 
forcibly. Among the major newspapers 
which have repeatedly pointed up the 
need for improved mass transportation 
are the Sacramento Bee, the Oakland 
Tribune, and the Examiner, Chronicle, 
and News-Call Bulletin of San Francisco. 

In recognition of the problem, much 
has been done in California both at the 
State and local levels to move in the di- 
rection of a solution. Let me cite a few 
of the significant steps already taken in 
this regard. 

In 1951, the California Legislature cre- 
ated the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid 
Transit Commission. Its instructions 
were to make a survey of the traffic con- 
gestion problem in the bay area and to 
develop recommendations leading to a 
solution. After spending some $700,000 
on exhaustive engineering, financial, and 
economic feasibility studies, the commis- 
sion in 1956 recommended the establish- 
ment of a governmental agency to fi- 
nance and build an interurban system of 
rail rapid transit. Accordingly, the leg- 
islature in 1957 created the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area Rapid Transit District, 
gave it taxing power, gave it access to 
public credit through the issuance of 
general obligation bonds, and directed it 
to proceed with the planning of such a 
system. 

The San Francisco Rapid Transit plan 
will serve as a model for a new concept 
of travel. Its engineering plans, now 
completed, will serve five counties with 
high-speed transit. It will be a total 
transportation system, wisely begun with 
land planning. In intent, it will be fully 
competitive with the automobile, thereby 
weaning people away from automobile 
dependence. 

The estimated cost of such a project is 
in excess of $1 billion. If the proposed 
system is not built, expenditures for free- 
ways, bridges, and parking facilities be- 
tween now and 1975 will amount to more 
than $1.5 billion. Thus, compared to its 
alternative, the figures even favor rapid 
transit. Furthermore, every effort will 
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be made to finance this undertaking at 
the local level by means of general obli- 
gation bonds. It also is important to 
note that, once built, rapid transit will 
be considerably more than self-support- 
ing from a standpoint of operating and 
maintenance costs, with surplus revenues 
available for a variety of uses. 

To ease San Francisco’s traffic conges- 
tion, the State took another important 
step when in 1959 it pledged surplus Bay 
Bridge revenues to finance the building 
of a transbay underwater rapid transit 
tube connecting downtown San Fran- 
cisco with downtown Oakland. The 
State department of public works would 
build the tube at an estimated cost of 
$127 million. And, upon completion, it 
would be turned over to the rapid transit 
district for integration into the rest of 
the five-county rapid transit system. 

At this point I call to your particular 
attention the fact that the legislation 
diverting motor vehicle tolls to build the 
rapid transit tube was approved and 
sponsored by the California State Au- 
tomobile Association, whose principal 
interest is in protecting the welfare of 
the motoring public. It is their belief 
that by building the tube the utility of 
the Bay Bridge will be increased for 
motorists. It will divert surplus traffic 
from the bridge to rail rapid transit. 
Congress gave its consent to the use of 
tolls for this purpose and, I might add, 
I assisted in handling this legislation 
when it was before the Senate a year 
ago. 

At the time of the establishment of 
the San Francisco Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District, the legislature estab- 
lished another transportation authority 
to give local service to the east side of 
San Francisco Bay. Known as the Ala- 
meda-Contra Costa Transit District, this 
agency issued bonds by vote of its elec- 
torate; and, with this money, it has pur- 
chased the privately owned Key System 
and acquired a large number of new 
streamlined, air-conditioned buses to 
round out its facilities. Unlike the San 
Francisco Rapid Transit District, the 
Alameda-Contra Costa Transit District 
is taking over a declining private transit 
system, burdened with taxation and un- 
able to maintain a high level of service, 
and giving it tax exemption and access 
to tax-supported public credit. 

In southern California, the State 
legislature has likewise moved in the 
direction. of improving mass_ public 
transportation through the establish- 
ment in 1957 of the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan Transit Authority. This agency 
issued revenue bonds to finance the ac- 
quisition of three privately owned trans- 
portation systems which were desirous 
of being relieved of the burdens im- 
posed upon them. 

While Los Angeles is known as the 
most freeway-minded city in the coun- 
try, it is now recognized that the motor 
vehicle sooner or later will find itself 
unable to provide for the individual and 
mass movement of people in that area. 
As a result, the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Transit Authority has completed 
preliminary plans for the establishment 
of a 75-mile system of rail rapid transit 
at an estimated cost of $529 million, 
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which, it is hoped, will provide arterial 
transportation to relieve much of the 
growing congestion on the freeway sys- 


oh President, I know this from per- 
sonal experience; I live about 25 miles 
from the city of Los Angeles. When I 
go to my home and travel down the 
freeway systems, I know that it is 
bumper-to-bumper all the way. 

I have endeavored to recite the story 
of growing traffic congestion in the State 
of California, briefly tracing its history 
from the advent of the automobile at 
the turn of the century to the present 
day, and to outline what our State and 
its local communities have done so far 
in an attempt to work out a solution to 
this problem. It will be noted from my 
remarks that we have not been idle, that 
the State and its local governments are 
wrestling with the problem and are de- 
termined to solve it eventually, as other 
metropolitan areas are doing. Yet, the 
best of the regional plans is millions of 
dollars away from reality. 

In my judgment, the time has come 
when the threatened strangulation of 
our great cities is no longer the sole 
worry of the localities themselves. The 
Federal Government surely must face up 
to the probable consequences of metro- 
politan decline, for much of the Nation’s 
economic security rests on the shoulders 
of urban areas. 

Moreover, much of the money flowing 
into the U.S. Treasury originates in 
metropolitan areas where there are 
great concentrations of people and great 
centers of manufacturing and com- 
merce. These centers must be kept 
economically virile if the flow of such 
revenue is to be maintained at a level 
to secure the balancing of future Fed- 
eral budgets without excessive increases 
in prevailing tax rates. 

In a recent talk before a group of 
business leaders here in Washington, 
the President emphasized that business 
and government are partners in the 
fruits of industry. He stated: 

The complaint has also been made in 
business circles that the Federal Govern- 
ment is a “silent partner” in every corpora- 
tion—taking roughly half of all net earn- 
ings. But it should also be realized that 
this makes business a silent partner of the 
Federal Government—that our revenues and 
thus our success are dependent upon your 
profits and your success—and that far from 
being natural enemies, Government and 
business are necessary allies. 


To keep business healthy is just as 
important to the Federal Government as 
it is to corporation stockholders. To 
keep metropolitan areas in a healthy 
climate for business and commerce, ac- 
cess to and egress from these areas must 
be provided. A free circulation of peo- 
ple within these areas must be assured. 

And there are many other reasons 
why the Federal Government should 
concern itself with the metropolitan 
traffic congestion problem. It occurs to 
me that part of the billions of dollars 
the Government is spending on inter- 
state highways may be open to serious 
question because of the traffic conges- 
tion that many times piles up where 
such highways funnel traffic into popu- 
lation centers. And there is the ques- 
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tion of national defense, involving mili- 
tary transportation, civilian evacuation 
of cities in the event of enemy attack, 
and the use of below-surface transit 
passageways as fallout shelters. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I am 
strongly of the belief that the time has 
come for Federal participation in the 
development of plans by the metro- 
politan areas of the Nation for the re- 
building of existing urban mass trans- 
portation systems, or the building of 
new systems where none now exist. In 
support of this belief, I am coauthor of 
the bill (S. 345) introduced by my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
New Jersey {Mr. Witui1aMs], which is 
now pending before the Banking and 
Currency Committee. 

While this bill is modest in its scope, 
it will give to metropolitan areas an in- 
centive in solving the traffic congestion 
problem. Indeed, it is a vitally impor- 
tant step that must be taken. And I 
hope it will lead the way to a fuller 
realization of the importance of Federal 
participation in the rebuilding of our 
great cities and in maintaining them as 
the sturdy backbone of the Nation’s 
economy. No man, woman, or child, re- 
gardless of residence, will remain un- 
affected by our adopting a sound policy 
in this regard. I say this because the 
prosperity of the entire Nation is at 
stake as the result of our possible fail- 
ure in this initial endeavor to head off 
what seems to be inevitable traffic 
strangulation for urban America. 

Mr. President, the bill before us is pro- 
posed housing legislation. I am de- 
lighted that those who have written the 
proposed legislation have indicated, by 
amendments written into the bill, that 
there is a problem connected with the 
subject of mass transportation. I give 
credit to the senior Senator from Indiana 
for having sponsored in the Housing Act 
of 1961 legislation providing for a series 
of loans to State and local public bodies 
for the acquisition, construction, recon- 
struction, and improvement of facilities 
and equipment for use in mass transpor- 
tation service in urban areas. 

The committee goes on to indicate that 
in its opinion effective transportation 
systems can be developed only in com- 
munities with sound and comprehensive 
areawide transportation plans and with 
financing, developmental, operating, and 
regulatory authority adequate to carry 
out such plans. 

There can be no question that the 
future of America is directly concerned 
with the problem of mass transportation 
systems, particularly in large centers of 
population, where today the freeways are 
not keeping up with the desire of people 
to drive their own automobiles. 

Fortunately, the bill before us recog- 
nizes that problem. I again underscore 
the urgent need for the Senate to give 
approval to the proposed legislation 
which I have cosponsored, to lay down, 
if it is enacted—as I hope it will be—an 
across-the-country policy of Federal in- 
centives to State and local governments 
to plan for the overcoming of present 
problems in the transportation of people 
by planning for the creation and oper- 
ation of new, modern mass transporta- 
tion systems. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


TaBLE I.—Population in the greater Los. An- 
geles area and San Francisco Bay area, 
1900-1960 and estimated to 2000 


Greater Los | San Fran- 
Angeles 





Year nge 
area ! 
100Bsd.. 210 cstincsi sli 235, 820 658, 100 
WB ices cmctontsateauibinbbic 629, 969 925, 700 
DU sisic, anit nc amienean 1, 121, 500 1, 182, 900 
RON ics oi aclee eee ee 2, 542, 000 1, 578, 000 
ION b US eee 3, 183, 000 1, 734, 300 
pi RO TS ORES Fae 4, 819, 600 2, 681, 300 
WOOD sricanicicne deapiincwabede 7, 552, 500 3, 639, 000 
WOR 5 itech dsiticorinesdies 10, 671, 000 4, 950, 000 
elicitin: torecetuietedeanbientitideetiart 13, 620, 000 6, 310, 000 
WS sis 15, 725, 000 7, 715, 000 
DNB bo clcuadhactaas 17, 570, 000 9, 145, 000 


‘ 4 ouuieint of Orange, Riverside, San Bernardino, and 

0S . 

29 counties of Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, Napa, 

= Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Solano, and 
onoma. 


TaBLE Il.—Registered motor vehicles in the 
greater Los Angeles area and San Francisco 
Bay area, 1920-60 and estimated to 2000 


Greater Les | San Fran- 


Year Angeles cisco Bay 
area ! area 2 

GR ah. ce eS 224, 588 146, 401 
ODD is. isesiinccnitichanstinngidhens 989, 997 478, 974 
BRED eae ee 1, 339, 400 658, 400 
Ws cenetioc vested 2, 336, 700 1, 110, 000 
MGW ie. eS 3, 805, 800 1, 836, 300 
WUD pcb bin tiieisel eka 5, 869, 100 2, 623, 500 
WOO i casaicitaitin n tpt otictinn 7, 491, 000 3, 470, 500 
Wea kt hieeieciedadticeeren=ecnbl 8, 648, 800 4, 243, 300 

een eg eee 9, 663, 500 5, 029, 800 


14 counties of Los Angeles, Orange, Riverside, and 
San Bernardino. 

29 counties of Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, Napa, 
~ Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, Solano, and 

onoma. 





HOLLYWOOD MOTION PICTURE AND 
TELEVISION MUSEUM 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
the honor to report that a newsworthy 
conference, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the Hollywood Motion Picture and 
Television Museum, was held early in 
May in Los Angeles. The conference 
was called on the invitation of a friend 
of mine, Mr. Sol Lesser, a distinguished 
leader in the American motion picture 
industry. He is serving as chairman of 
the Los Angeles County commission for 
the project. 

According to Mr. Lesser: 

This was the first time in the history of 
museums that the responsible leaders in 
public education in the community have 
been invited to join in the original plan- 
ning of the physical facilities and in the 
program for the operation of a museum. 


In welcoming the educational lead- 
ers to the meeting, Mr. Lesser expressed 
the spirit of the occasion when he stated: 

In serving our teachers, we serve our chil- 
dren in the schools and our students in the 
colleges and universities. Through them we 
serve the broadest interests of the home, the 
research units, industry, and the Nation. 


The chairman of the Los Angeles 
County Board of Supervisors, Ernest E. 
Debs, commented on the museum proj- 
ect: 


Public service was the basic purpose of 
the board of supervisors in adopting the 
ordinance of July 17, 1959, creating the 
Hollywood Museum. 

The site will be on 
posite the Hollywood Bowl. 


Avenue op- 
It was selected 
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because it was found to be the most suitable, 
accessible, and advantageous to the public. 

As presently planned, the museum will 
have exhibition galleries with special dis- 
play rooms; archives and research centers; 
library and study facilities; a theater, sound 
stage, television studio, and demonstration 
centers for the essential arts and crafts of 
the motion picture and television industries; 
and in addition there will be suitable res- 
taurant and parking facilities for the com- 
fort of the public. 

From an observation gallery, visitors to the 
museum will witness the live enactment of 
motion picture scenes; television programs 
will be produced; and there will be still other 
demonstrations for the entertainment and 
education of the visitors. 

The role of the acquisition committee will 
assure the museum of priceless treasures and 
informative material recording the history, 
demonstrating the progress, and indicating 
the plans for the future of the motion pic- 
ture and television industries. 

The Hollywood Museum will be our trib- 
ute to the men and women who created 
the great motion picture and television in- 
dustries, and who established Los Angeles 
County as the world capital of the audio- 
visual entertainment industries. 

We owe it to the many thousands of 
tourists from every corner of the world, to 
enlighten them regarding the past, the pres- 
ent and the future of one of the greatest 
examples of American free enterprise. 

We owe it to the children in our schools 
and to the students in our colleges that their 
education be enriched by the realization 
that they are part of the community that 
produces for the world, vital means of com- 
munication, entertainment, and education. 


I join in the hope expressed to the 
assembled educators that from this 
conference the museum commission 
may gain constructive recommendations, 
since all concerned want the museum 
to be of the greatest public service, more 
especially in the field of education. 

Comments among those attending the 
conference indicated the already wide- 
spread support for the museum. Dr. 
Cc. C. Trillingham, the county superin- 
tendent of schools, spoke enthusiasti- 
cally on what the American communica- 
tions industries and the Hollywood 
Museum will be able to do for educators, 
historically and culturally. 

The University of Southern Califor- 
nia’s Prof. Frank C. Baxter, well-known 
member of the museum’s curators’ com- 
mittee, praised the museum’s education 
program and visualized it as something 
which through the years will be a net 
gain for education, television, and mo- 
tion pictures. 

Dr. Rudy Bretz, the director of edu- 
cational television at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, expressed as- 
surances of cooperation on the part of 
UCLA Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy 
and urged that the Hollywood Museum 
move quickly to preserve important 
American documentaries now being done 
on video tape and being erased after use 
at an alarming rate. 

The vital contribution that the Holly- 
wood Museum can make to teachers and 
pupils in many areas and the need to 
expand the instructional materials avail- 
able to teachers, was indicated by Dr. 
Ellis A. Jarvis, Los Angeles City super- 
intendent of schools. 

Dr. Joseph H. Wadsworth, who is di- 
rector of development at Occidental 
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College, stated that among the many 
valuable services the museum could 
render to the community would be an 
annual conference for educators, at 
which the latest uses of television and 
motion pictures as aids to teachers in 
educational processes in all levels and 
fields of education could be demon- 
strated. 

Two other university representatives, 
Prof. Richard D. MacCann of the cinema 
department of the University of South- 
ern California and Prof. Kenneth Mac- 
gowan of the School of the Theater of 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles voiced their wholehearted approval 
of the program of the Hollywood Mu- 
seum and the purposes of the educa- 
tional conference. 

Dr. George E. Dotson, assistant super- 
intendent of the Long Beach High 
School District concluded that “All 
schoolchildren, of all ages, can benefit 
from this type of program.” 

Mr. President, in the early days of my 
tenure in the Senate, the great motion 
picture industry of California brought to 
my attention the fact that stored in the 
Library of Congress were prints of the 
silent picture days, the early days of the 
motion picture industry. Those prints 
constituted an important part of Amer- 
icana, but they were going to waste and 
were deteriorating. The Senate ap- 
proved an amendment to proposed legis- 
lation which was then pending, an 
amendment which I sponsored, to pro- 
vide that the Librarian of Congress take 
the necessary steps to prevent the disin- 
tegration of those early day treasures 
which were produced in a uniquely Amer- 
ican industry, which has gone so far and 
has done so much to knit the world 
closer together. 

Mr. President, the people of the United 
States are proud of our great motion 
picture industry. They are proud to 
what Americans have done in the field 
of television. As I say, these are a part 
and parcel of Americana. The Govern- 
ment has been interested in preserving 
for future generations the early prints of 
the motion picture industry. I am glad 
to salute those private citizens, my fel- 
low Californians, who are now on their 
way to establishing a museum dedicated 
to these great American institutions. 

I simply wished to indicate on this 
occasion one other step which is being 
taken to preserve for future Americans 
the wonders of the motion picture indus- 
try in the State from which I come. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a@ quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





RACE VIOLENCE IN ALABAMA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “Where 
the Blame Rests in Alabama,” published 
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in the Lee County Bulletin of Auburn, 
Ala., and reprinted in the Washington 
Post of today, June 1, 1961. 

I commend the writer of the article 
for his citizen statesmanship. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WHERE THE BLAME RESTS IN ALABAMA 


Has everything that needs to be said about 
the Montgomery race riots been said? 
Nearly; but not everything. 

It is commonly assumed everywhere that 
the vast majority of Alabamans are sorry 
about the violence. But we wonder. Too 
many people are saying the Negro students 
got what they deserved, and seem to say it 
in a spirit of gratification. 

Most of our spokesmen—public officials 
and newspapers—have taken the position 
that the theatrics employed by the students 
comprised a blunder, were bound to court 
disaster, and we agree that they were ill 
advised in the choice of technique. But 
what about their antagonists? What about 
their methods? Can violence be dismissed 
with the excuse that the mobsters were 
provoked? 

Even those who deplore what happened 
seem inclined to look at the matter with a 
certain detachment. The hoodlums are to 
blame, not us. We are embarrassed, 
wouldn’t have had it happen for anything. 

The truth is that we cannot gain much 
satisfaction from this view. All of us are 
involved, personally and corporately. Be- 
fore it was too late did we say anything, 
take any position that would lead the gangs 
to believe that in Alabama the demand was 
for maintenance of the law, for protection 
of the bus riders from attack? 

We say not. Rather when we did say 
anything or take any public position it was 
to encourage the extremists. 

We won’t stand for it, we said. Even 
interstate travelers will never ride the inte- 
grated bus or desegregate the waiting rooms 
or go to our schools, We applauded the 
dangerously irresponsible politicians who 
promised it wiil never happen in Alabama, 
even though we knew Federal law said it 
would. Yes, we even applauded the Governor 
and the Attorney General. 

What right had we to expect anything 
except bloodshed. 

We have politicians who do not condone 
what has happened. They too are nauseated 
over the brutality. But they are captives of 
a climate which does not permit them to 
speak out except that they invite retire- 
ment from public office. We feel sorry for 
them. They are good men. It is our fault 
that they are torn between saying what they 
ought to say and keeping quiet so they can 
continue in office. It is the decent white 
people who have not spoken for justice and 
law and who have left it to the radicals to 
create the climate which today silences the 
nobility and decency some of our politicians 
possess. 

Governor Patterson might as well stop 
pretending to be shocked. So had some of 
our newspapers. They piously have talked of 
preserving the law while simultaneously 
they have assumed a most provocative 
position. When public officials and papers 
use inflammatory language, urge last-ditch 
stands and fighting every inch of the way, 
what do they expect? The hoodlums don’t 
delineate. ‘They take the leaders of pub- 
lic opinion to mean what they say when 
they urge resistance. Well, we’ve got our 
resistance. What a sorry mess it is. 

And all this now-meaningless talk about 
outsiders. 

Some of the colored people beaten at 
Montgomery are Montgomerians. All the 
victims are Americans. 
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The outsiders in this instance were young, 
unarmed college students who, as the mob- 
sters knew, were pledged to nonviolence, to 
take it without fighting back. They acted 
within the law. 

And what of the cry that the freedom 
riders got exactly what they wanted? Do 
the papers, police authorities, the people 
generally who speak this insanity really be- 
lieve the young Negroes from Nashville ac- 
tually wanted to have their faces beaten to 
a pulp, their teeth knocked out, their ribs 
cracked, their scalps lacerated? 

And the intervention by Federal authori- 
ties which the Governor and some of the 

rs seem to see as one of the worst aspects 
of the whole sickening imbroglio. We say, 
thank God, for Federal action to protect 
those who could not protect themselves and 
who were not at first able to look to the 
State and municipal authorities for protec- 
tion. 

Thank goodness the metropolitan news- 
papers have been shocked. Too few political 
leaders seem to have been stirred. But per- 
haps the newspapers now will marshal de- 
eent, intelligent opinion. There is some 
evidence that the business community—al- 
ready feeling the economic pinch, and sick 
over Alabama’s failure to attract new indus- 
try while Georgia, North Carolina and other 
Southern States are hauling it in—will join 
the papers in insisting that the hatred be 
bridied and kept in lawful bounds. 





DISARMAMENT AND TEST BANS 


Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, two 
of the items which will be high on the 
agenda in the meeting at Vienna be- 
tween our President, Mr. Kennedy, and 
the Soviet Premier, Mr. Khrushchev, 
will be disarmament and the nuclear 
test ban conference at Geneva. At least, 
all the reports to date indicate that 
these two world leaders will concentrate 
a@ part of their time and attention upon 
these all-important subjects. I wish to 
make a few comments about our posi- 
tion on these very vital subjects. 

A. TEST BAN NEGOTIATIONS 


First. The United States now regards 
an agreement on the cessation of nu- 
clear weapons tests as an important in- 
dicator of further progress in the entire 
field of disarmament. I trust that the 
Soviet leader and his associates under- 
stand this. It is an indicator because 
it would show whether the Soviet Union 
is finally able to allow some opening up 
of its territory to inspection. It would 
indicate that some common ground does 
exist between the United States and the 
Soviet Union in trying to reduce the 
likelihood of war and in trying to pre- 
vent the proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons capabilities to many countries. 

Second. The United States, in an ef- 
fort to reach agreement, has submitted 
its proposals on all aspects of a test ban 
treaty. Mr. Arthur Dean, our chief ne- 
gotiator, has submitted a full draft 
treaty to the Soviets and to the British, 
at the Geneva conference, on the ban- 
ning of further nuclear tests. There 
are now no unknowns in the U.S. posi- 
tion. However, the Soviet Union has 
not attempted to negotiate seriously re- 
garding any treaty language. In fact, 
today’s newspaper columns indicate that 
the Soviets rejected our most recent 
offer, which was a further compromise 
in an effort to reach some agreement. 
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Third. On a number of areas of con- 
troversy in the test ban negotiations the 
United States has announced positions 
which have moved in the direction of 
what the Soviet Union had asked for 
but a year ago. For example, they in- 
clude the number of control posts. On 
that one issue alone, the United States 
has made considerable accommodation 
and adjustment in order to reach an 
agreement. We have reduced the num- 
ber we requested last year, when the 
number was up to 50 inspections, to 21, 
and most recently we have offered to 
agree on 19 control posts. The Soviet 
Union will permit, thus far, only 15. 
Fortunately, the gap there is very small, 
and it might be closed by further nego- 
tiation. 

As to the number of onsite inspections, 
the United States had asked for 20. The 
United States now asks for a maximum 
of 20 and a minimum of 12, with 1 
additional inspection over 12 for each 
5 unidentified earthquakes or earth 
tremors over 60. In other words, we 
have made further adjustment of our 
position on the subject of onsite in- 
spections, in order to offer a more 
persuasive approach to the Soviet Union. 
But the U.S.S.R. has not changed its 
position at all. It is willing to permit 
only three onsite inspections in the 
Soviet Union per year. Of course, the 
fact that it is willing to accept any, in- 
dicates that it is willing to accept the 
principle of onsite inspections, which is 
encouraging. 

The United States has moved from 27 
to 36 months as the length of the mora- 
torium on tests below the 19-kiloton 
threshold. The Soviet Union contends 
the moratorium should be 4 to 5 years. 
We have gone as far as 3 years. Again, 
this is an item which could be nego- 
tiated. 

In addition the Soviets have reverted 
to an old position, by suggesting that 
regardless of the results of research, no 
nation should be permitted to resume 
underground weapons testing after the 
moratorium has ended. Of course, this 
means that the Soviets take an un- 
realistic position, for if the research 
indicates a need for underground tests 
in order further to develop the inspec- 
tion and control position, it would seem 
only sensible that such be undertaken. 

The United States is now willing to 
give the Soviets parity on the control 
commission which will be the governing 
board of the international control or- 
ganization to manage the agreement and 
determine violations if they occur, The 
United States proposes that the control 
commission consist of four Western, 
four Soviet bloc, and three neutral na- 
tions, The Soviet Union has not been 
satisfied with this, and now asks, in 
addition, for a three-man administra- 
tive council to administer the control 
operations. One of the three would be 
Western, one would be from the Soviet 
bloc, and one would be a neutral. This 
new Soviet demand is part of its attack 
on the Secretary General of the United 
Nations. . 

It is based on the same formula that 
has been used by them in the Geneva 
conference on Laos, where the Soviet 
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Union insisted on the right of veto over 
any type of control operation—which 
would make impossible the effective ad- 
ministration of the control organization, 
for each of the three administrators 
would have a veto power, which for all 
practical purposes could vitiate or ne- 
gate any kind of effective action. Every 
act of administration would be subject 
to the possibility and probability of in- 
definite wrangling by the three-man 
council, or ““Troika,’”’ as it is now being 
called. Finally, the Soviet demand as-~ 
sumes that the world is divided into 
three separate camps and that it is pos- 
sible to find one neutral to represent all 
countries not allied with either the So- 
viet Union or the United States, and to 
find one person to represent all coun- 
tries allied with the United States. In 
the present world situation these are 
unworkable and unwarranted assump- 
tions. 

Mr. President, I make these remarks 
because I believe I have earned a repu- 
tation in public life for seeking an ad- 
justment of differences, for seeking to 
find in the field of nuclear-test suspen- 
sion a workable and effective agree- 
ment—not an unreasonable one, but one 
which represents a legitimate compro- 
mise. I must say that the Soviet atti- 
tude is one of intransigence, delay, and 
obstruction. That attitude can result 
only in trouble, and obviously it will re- 
sult in a failure to arrive at any agree- 
ment—a situation which makes disarm- 
ament as a subject matter almost aca- 
demic. 

Fourth. It is possible the Soviet Union 
has decided it no longer is interested in 
a test ban agreement. Let us hope that 
this is not so. Let us hope that our 
President can impress upon the Soviet 
leader the implications of a failure to 
agree to a workable and effective agree- 
ment. The United States has been will- 
ing to reduce its inspection requirements 
considerably, as scientific and technical 
data justified. We have been prepared 
to negotiate for an agreement. 

We have laid our proposal on the 
table, for all to see and to study. ‘There 
are no unknowns; there are no secrets, 
but if these efforts on our part produce 
only negative results, obstruction, re- 
sistance, and a negative reply, nuclear 
testing cannot be stopped. Other coun- 
tries will soon test, in addition to the 
present membership of the nuclear club, 
and not only will the nuclear arms race 
continue, but it will flourish and it will 
expand. 

Fifth. Several months ago, I suggested 
that if no agreement on a test ban treaty 
was reached by June of this year, the 
United States should resume testing un- 
derground, at least for research and 
peaceful purposes. I wish to say most 
carefully, and after great consideration, 
that if Mr. Khrushchev is determined not 
to negotiate for a test ban treaty, then 
President Kennedy will be required at 
least to give consideration to the resump- 
tion of those tests required by U.S. secu- 
rity or research needs. In other words, I 
am convinced that if the Soviets reject 
every proposal that we make, 
and if there seems to be no hope of any 
agreement, the President of the United 
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States may well be required—I do not 
say that he will; but he may well be 
required—to authorize the resumption 
of nuclear tests. Our Government does 
not want to do this. These words in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD are reviewed by 
friend and foe alike, by the press of our 
Nation and also by the press of other 
countries, by the officials of our Govern- 
ment and also by the officials of other 
governments, both those that take a 
friendly attitude toward us and those 
that take an unfriendly attitude toward 
us. 

I hope the Soviets will understand 
from these words that there is a limit to 
our patience, and that what we seek is a 
responsible, reasonable agreement. I 
hope the Soviet leaders will understand 
that their intransigence and their re- 
fusal to make any kind of concession can 
result only in a complete failure to make 
any kind of negotiation. 

Mr. President, this comes from one 
who has walked the extra mile in the 
field of disarmament negotiations, and is 
prepared to do so again if there is a 
reasonable hope of any progress. 

But let the Soviet leaders know that 
in the Senate of the United States, 
where support for an agreement is not 
easy to obtain in the first place, when 
the friends of a proposed agreement lose 
patience, and find little to encourage 
them, then, indeed, the possibilities of a 
treaty or an agreement are highly re- 
mote. 

B. GENERAL DISARMAMENT 

First. Soon the United States and the 
Soviet Union will meet in a series of 
bilateral talks to determine the manner 
in which general disarmament negotia- 
tions will be resumed. If these talks 
produce agreement, general disarma- 
ment negotiations will begin on or 
around July 31, 1961. 

Second. The time has come when the 
United States and the Soviet Union 
should discuss frankly and quietly how 
far their armaments and armies can 
actually be reduced in the present sit- 
uation. The Kennedy-Khrushchev 
meeting cannot go deeply into this ques- 
tion in the short time available, but at 
this meeting the two leaders may dis- 
cuss what they think are the main ob- 
stacles to agreement and in general how 
they might be overcome. 

Three. President Kennedy could make 
clear the willingness of the United States 
to travel far down the road to compre- 
hensive disarmament if the Soviet Union 
agrees, first, to effective and reasonable 
control measures, and second, to 
strengthen the United Nations and its 
ability to maintain peace as national 
armaments are reduced. Thus far the 
Soviet Union has refused to limit its 
sovereignty in any way. It asks for a 
veto over any measure which could at 
some future point in time affect adverse- 
ly a policy of the Soviet Union. The 
United States must continue to probe the 
Soviet Union to determine what, if any, 
areas of agreement in disarmament and 
keeping the peace exist. 

Mr. President, I hope these words will 
be of some help to our President, be- 
cause I know this problem weighs heav- 
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ily on him. I have had the privilege of 
discussing some of these matters with 
our Chief Executive. I know our Presi- 
dent wants a test ban agreement with 
sensible, reasonable, and effective con- 
trols. I repeat that we have offered 
many concessions. We have laid before 
the Soviet Union a full draft treaty. We 
are prepared to negotiate it. But we 
are not prepared to sell out or to accept 
a phony agreement that could only re- 
sult in an increase of the tensions which 
exist today. The best way I know to 
relieve the tensions is to have an ef- 
fective, workable agreement which has 
the possibility of enforcement and which 
gives a reasonable degree of effective 
controls. 

I trust the discussions at Vienna will 
give at least some consideration to these 
very important matters. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 
ator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I may say to the 
Senator that I have just returned from 
Geneva. I was there for the session 
which was held on last Friday and also 
the session which was held on Monday. 
I was there when Mr. Dean, our repre- 
sentative, laid the proposal before the 
conference to which the Senator has just 
alluded. While the formal proposal was 
not presented until yesterday. he made 
an informal presentation last Monday 
morning. 

At that time, Mr. Tsarapkin, the chief 
Russian delegate, indicated that some 
thought and consideration would be giv- 
en to the proposal; but I understand, 
from the reports that came back yester- 
day, following the filing of the proposal, 
Mr. Tsarapkin, without reading it or 
even looking at it, simply said he would 
have nothing to do with it; he just re- 
jected it outright. 

I have always contended that we ought 
to be tenacious in our negotiating on 
these proposals, particularly on the sub- 
ject not only of the nuclear test ban but 
also the matter of disarmament, and, in 
fact, all negotiations with Russia. I 
have always felt that we ought to show 
them that we can hold out just as long 
as they can, in order that we might get 
across to the world the fact that we were 
willing to work hard for any move which 
would lead toward the establishment of 
a durable peace. I think we have dem- 
onstrated that fact in the negotiations. 

As the Senator from Minnesota has so 
well pointed out, we have made reason- 
able concessions. For example, one of 
the concessions was made to meet an ob- 
jection which Mr. Tsarapkin, the Rus- 
sian delegate, himself proposed. He 
pointed out that there were more seismic 
disturbances in the United States than 
there were in the Soviet Union. There- 
fore, we said to him—and I think the 
Senator from Minnesota referred to it— 
that we would allow 12 inspections for 
the first 60 disturbances, and then 1 for 
each 5 after that, up to a total or max- 
imum of 20. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That would apply 
to the Soviet Union, the United King- 


I yield to the Sen- 
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dom, and the United States. That pro- 
posal was made as a result of an ob- 
jection which the Russian representa- 
tive himself had made. Yet when the 
proposal was made, he did not give it 
the respect of looking at it. According 
to the reports I have heard over the ra- 
dio, they simply took it, thumbed it, and 
said, “We reject it.” 

I think the Senator is correct. We 
have demonstrated a tenacity of pur- 
pose that I have long felt we ought to 
show. We have demonstrated to the 
world that we are willing to make rea- 
sonable concessions. I think it becomes 
apparent—and I dislike to say it, but it 
is true—that the Soviet Union does not 
want a test ban agreement. It substan- 
tiates to some extent the suspicion many 
persons have that the Soviet Union may 
have been carrying on tests which we 
could not detect during this time, while 
we were banned from making tests. We 
are the ones who catch the short end 
of it. 

So I think the Senator is correct in 
saying that, unless there is some indica- 
tion on the part of the representatives 
of the Kremlin that they are willing 
to negotiate, the time is approaching 
when we ought to say to them, “There 
is no need of our staying here longer. 
We give notice of it to the world that 
we do not feel ourselves bound any more 
by the ban. We do not say we are go- 
ing to resume in all fields and all phases 
of the testing, but it is up to us to de- 
cide what we are going to do.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That was the 


point I was trying to make. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. But we become a 
free agent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; we become a 
free agent. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. We ought to make 
it clear to the Kremlin, the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and the world that we still 
stand ready to negotiate, provided the 
Russians will negotiate in good faith 
and work toward a solution of the prob- 
lems. 

My brief experience in that area—and 
the Senator has been there on previous 
occasions—makes me realize even more 
strongly than I had ever realized before 
the absolute futility of efforts on our 
part and the part of the United Kingdom 
in meeting there, day after day after 
day, just to be met with “Nyet” from 
the Russian representatives. 

I commend the Senator from Minne- 
sota for what he has said. I agree 
wholeheartedly with the statement he 
has made. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I want to add just a word. Some 
persons ask, “As long as you can have 
a moratorium on testing, Senator, as long 
as there seems to be no testing, why do 
you ask for an agreement with an in- 
spection and control system?” 

The argument from those who use this 
approach runs, “After all, the purpose of 
the agreement is to prevent tests. If 
there are no tests now under the mora- 
torium, why is the agreement neces- 
sary?” 

My answer is that, first of all, there 
may be some cheating. I do not have 
any reason to believe there is, nor do I 
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make the charge, but the Soviet Union 
is a secret society. It is a tightly dis- 
ciplined society. The police state is its 
chief characteristic. It is a closed so- 
ciety. It is much easier to have a clan- 
destine operation within the Soviet Un- 
ion than it is within the open societies of 
the United States and of Great Britain. 
We all know that. Therefore, mora- 
toriums lend themselves to a tempta- 
tion for evasion and cheating. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, if we are 
ever going to have any general disarma- 
ment, any arms control at all, we must 
somewhere along the line develop, 
through science, through technology, 
through diplomacy and statesmanship, 
an international control and inspection 
system which provides some degree of 
freedom of movement in the respective 
countries for inspection purposes, with 
the Internationa] Control Commission 
not dominated by any one power. In 
other words, we must perfect a system 
which is an alternative to trust. 

The Soviet Union does not trust us, 
and we have every reason not to trust 
them. The basis of what we call “mutual 
trust” is far too weak a reed upon which 
tolean. Therefore, what we seek to do is 
to develop through science, through 
technology, through statesmanship and 
diplomacy, through control commissions 
and inspections, a mechanism which will 
be an alternative for trust. Unless we 
can get the beginnings of such an inspec- 
tion system which will have some free- 
dom of movement inside the Soviet 
Union, then no President will negotiate 
and surely no Senate will ratify any 
treaty with the Soviet Union in the field 
of arms control and disarmament. 

I raise my voice in an appeal for rea- 
son, in an appeal to better judgment. I 
ask that we stop the arms race before it 
stops us. When I say ‘us’ I refer to the 
whole world. 

If the Soviet Union has written off the 
possibility of any disarmament because 
it is riding high, because it thinks the 
future belongs to the Soviet Union, then 
let the world know that we in this coun- 
try feel to the contrary. The future will 
not belong to the police state. The future 
will not belong to those who violate 
human rights. The future will not be- 
long to the collectivized society, unless 
we let it happen. 

I had the privilege once of saying to 
the Soviet Premier, in my long discus- 
sion with him, “We are prepared to com- 
pete.”” Weare not only prepared to com- 
pete, but we are also prepared to compete 
with vitality, with vigor, and with pur- 
pose. We would like to have competition 
for peaceful purposes, for protection, for 
preservation, for helpfulness to human- 
ity, not for its destruction. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. 
There is no fear in our ranks. There 
is concern. We have deep concern for 
the future of humanity, but no fear. 
We are prepared to negotiate honorably. 
We are not prepared to negotiate in a 
manner which will result in dishonor; 
namely, to accept anything simply to 
get an agreement. Never, Mr. President. 

Agreement should have a noble pur- 
pose. The purpose should be protec- 
tion, safety, and peace. There should 
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not be an agreement simply for the sake 
of an agreement. 

I am sure our President shares these 
sentiments. For that reason, I have 
been one who has felt and has publicly 
stated that the President’s trip to Paris 
and to Vienna and his visit with Pre- 
mier Khrushchev I believe can be for 
good, because the Soviet leader will see 
a man of courage, of vitality, of vigor, 
of intelligence, and of character. He 
will see the modern American, the 
American of this generation. He will 
see him in the flesh. He will see his 
countenance and the determination on 
that countenance. 

Iam pleased. I think it will be a good 
day for freedom when the President of 
the United States sits across the table 
from the Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Soviet Union, because 
the leader of the Soviet Union will see 
the strength and the character, and also 
the decency and the sense of fair play, 
to be found in the American society. 
That will be demonstrated in the activi- 
ties of, in the words of, and in the 
presence of our President. 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION JUNE 5, 1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Inter- 
nal Security Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be permitted to 
sit during the session of the Senate on 
Monday, June 5, 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
consideration of the housing bill the 
number of aids allowed on the floor 
may be in excess by four of those per- 
mitted under the rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alabama? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 





WEST VIRGINIA IS PROVING AREA 
FOR FEDERAL FOOD STAMP PROJ- 
ECT—SECRETARY FREEMAN IN- 
AUGURATES PROGRAM TO HELP 
THE NEEDY 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week at Welch, in Mc- 
Dowell County, W. Va., the Federal food 
stamp program was initiated. The first 
family, of approximately 2,767 families, 
to have received the first increment of 
food stamps was Mr. and Mrs. Alderson 
Muncy. They are the parents of 13 
children. Mr. Muncy is an unemployed 
coal miner, and has had no regular em- 
ployment for more than 1 year. 

Mr. President, no one in this Chamber 
would say that the food stamp program 
will be the complete answer to the 
proper distribution of foodstuffs which 
are in the surplus stores of the Federal 
Government and which should be given 
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to those within this country who can 
meet eligibility requirements for suste- 
nance. 

Mr. President, I say to Senators and 
to the people of the country, I believe 
the food stamp program is an attempt— 
and I believe it will be largely a suc- 
cessful one—to distribute, in an orderly 
and efficient manner, Government sur- 
plus commodities and other food staples 
to needy people of the United States of 
America. 

Rather than have our surpluses spoil 
in the granaries and depots where such 
commodities are now kept, it is impor- 
tant to see that they are distributed in 
an equitable manner. It is necessary 
that these items go to the very heart of 
an area or a community where the peo- 
ple are in need. 

The Baltimore Sun, a nominally con- 
servative newspaper, in its issue of May 
31 published an editorial which I be- 
lieve is a very significant endorsement 
of the food stamp program of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial be printed in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Foop AND JOBS 


When the new food-stamp plan went into 
effect in West Virginia over the weekend 
fewer takers showed up than had been ex- 
pected. On the basis of earlier surplus dis- 
posal programs, the Agricultural Department 
had looked for some 10,000 families to qualify 
for food-~stamp assistance. At the deadline 
on Friday only some 2,767 had proved need. 
It is early yet to generalize about the reason 
for this dropping away. To the extent that 
it represents a tightening up of eligibility 
rules and so a shaking off of freeloaders, it 
is a good sign. To the extent that the truly 
needy have been confused by complex eligi- 
bility rules or for other reasons have been 
slow to establish their true need, we may 
hope for more beneficiaries as the program 
gets underway. 

Certainly the distribution of surplus foods 
to citizens who suffer from a genuine need 
for nourishment is an urgent duty. The 
only thing worse than rolling up farm sur- 
plus which the market will not absorb would 
be to hold it off from nonmarket but socially 
desirable consumption. To pay heavy ware- 
housing fees on commodities rotting away in 
storage while unemployed Americans went 
semihungry would be to compound our 
farm follies. The great advantage of the 
new food-stamp plan is that like its original 
in the late thirties, it offers an orderly and 
effective method of surplus disposal at points 
of genuine need. 

But this very virtue of the food-stamp 
plan should warn us against errors at the 
other extreme. It would be wrong to argue 
that since there was surplus food to donate 
there was less need to find work for the bene- 
ficiaries. It would be wrong to argue that 
since there were prospective users of surplus 
food, there was no need of eliminating farm 
surplus. The ideal must continue to be an 
economy in which all the food produced is 
purchased in the market because all the peo- 
ple able and willing to work have jobs and 
purchasing power. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I also 
call to the attention of the Senate an 
Associated Press story, which tells of the 
visit of the Honorable Orville Freeman, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Gov. W. W. 
Barron, of West Virginia, and Repre- 
sentative Elizabeth Kee, to an area of 
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West Virginia where unemployment ex- 
ceeds 25 percent of the labor force and 
where there is an acute need. My col- 
league, Senator Byrp of West Virginia, 
and I had prior commitments which pre- 
vented our being with the official party. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
telling of that visit, and of the experience 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alderson Muncy and 
others who qualified to receive the 
stamps with which to purchase food at 
cooperating groceries be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Foop-STramp PLaN GETS UNDERWAY IN WEST 
Viremyta—Coat MINING WELCH AREA BE- 
COMES First TESTING GROUND FoR NEW 
US. Procram 


WeELcH, W. Va., May 29.—This depressed 
coal mining area today became the first test- 
ing ground for a Kennedy administration 
plan to take the Nation’s needy off food 
handouts and send them to grocery stores 
for better diets. 

Within a short time after ceremonies open- 
ing the program, several hundred families— 
many of whose breadwinners have been job- 
less for years—obtained Government food 
stamps. 

They took them to cooperating grocers and 
bought a wider variety of food—and more of 
it—than the Government had been donating 
through relief agencies. 


FIRST ARE PARENTS OF 13 


The first to get stamps were Mr. and Mrs. 
Alderson Muncy, of Paynesville, parents of 
13 children. A coal mine worker, Muncy has 
been unemployed for a year except for a few 
odd jobs here and there. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Orville L. 
Freeman, flew in from Washington to get the 
program started and to pass out the first 
stamps. Also taking part were Gov. W. W. 
Barron and Representative ELIzABETH KEE, 
Democrat, of West Virginia, Congresswoman 
from this district. 

If the stamp plan proves successful here in 
West Virginia’s McDowell County, and in 
seven Other areas of the country in which 
it will be tested for a year, it may be ex- 
tended nationally. 

’ This would give the needy—now totaling 
about 6 million—diets more nearly equal 
those of more fortunate neighbors. 


FREE STAMPS 


Under the plan, the needy are permitted 
to buy Government-issued food stamps in an 
amount comparable to their recent aver- 
age food expenditures. They are then given 
free enough additional stamps to assure 
them a nutritional diet. 

Those without any income get enough free 
stamps to provide the desired diet. 

The direct distribution of food to the needy 
has been discontinued in McDowell for the 
duration of the food-stamp pilot project. 

Foods which have been donated here and 
elsewhere under the direct program are flour, 
cornmeal, lard, dried milk, rice, butter, pea- 
nut butter, rolled oats, dried whole eggs, 
dried beans, and canned pork and gravy. 

Under the new plan, stamps may be used 
to buy any domestically produced food. Ex- 
cluded are imported foods such as coffee, 
tea, cocoa, and bananas. Stamps may not be 
used for alcoholic beverages or tobacco. 

OTHER AREAS DUE PLAN 

Other areas to which the plan will be ex- 
tended between now and July 3 include 
Franklin County, Ill.; Floyd County, Ky.; De- 
troit; the Virginia-Hibbing-Nashwauk com- 
munities in northern Minnesota; Silver Bow 
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County, Mont., San Miguel County, N. Mex., 
and Fayette County, Pa. 

Freeman urged those directing the exper- 
imental program here—as well as those get- 
ting its benefits—to work hard to make it 
operate efficiently and effectively so that it 
might be extended nationally. 

“The fundamental concern of this admin- 
istration,” Freeman said, “is to use the pro- 
ductivity of the American farmer both at 
home and abroad, and the pilot food-stamp 
projects are designed to seek out better 
methods of insuring that every person in 
need has the opportunity for an adequate 
diet.” 

The Muncy family will get $95 worth of 
free stamps a month. Muncy is 47, his wife 
45. Their 13 children range in age from 17 
months to 19 years. Six of them are in 
school. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator on his statement. More im- 
portantly, I commend him on his effort 
a little over a year ago in the Senate 
when we worked together on this plan. 
It was my privilege to work alongside the 
Senator from West Virginia for the food 
stamp plan. We succeeded in obtaining 
authorization for the plan. I believe the 
Senator will recall that we had quite a 
fight in the Senate over it. First, it was 
defeated, and then we brought it back 
for a second try, and it was adopted. In 
the House, I believe Representative 
SuLuivan, of Missouri, was the author of 
the bill. 

Mr.RANDOLPH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symincton], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], my- 
self, and others were cosponsors of the 
bill in this body. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] was one of the supporters of 
the program. We then went to confer- 
ence, and in the conference we were able 
to come out with a general authorization 
to the Department of Agriculture to 
establish a food stamp program. The 
Department was authorized to use our 
surplus foods, to use foods that were in 
abundance throughout America to feed 
the needy, and to use food stamps so that 
people would not have to walk up to a 
welfare depot, but rather could go into 
their local grocery stores and their local 
supermarkets and purchase, with their 
stamps as they could with a $5 bill, a $1 
bill, or whatever currency they had 
available, foods that were on the list of 
available foods. 

We waited for over a year. There was 
privation in America. I was in the State 
of West Virginia with the President of 
the United States during the campaign 
in 1960. Both of us pledged in that 
election campaign that when a Democrat 
went into the White House, these hu- 
man needs would be met. Of course, I 
had a different idea than the present 
occupant of the White House had as to 
who would be in the White House at that 
time. But be that as it may, we both 
made this pledge not only for ourselves 
but for our party. Is it not interesting 
that the first order of President Ken- 
nedy—Executive Order No. 1—was an 
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order to increase the distribution of sur- 
plus foods for the needy? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The next order 
was that the Secretary of Agriculture 
would immediately move into action on a 
food stamp plan. I hope Senators will 
permit this expression of some justifiable 
happiness and pride when I say that it 
was a privilege to be one of the sponsors 
of the food stamp plan, to vote for it, to 
work for it, and to be on the conference 
committee that enacted the proposal into 
law. It was a great privilege to have the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who is from 
the State of Minnesota—my lifelong 
personal friend, who has a big heart and 
a sense of compassion for his fellow 
men—at Welch, W. Va., on Monday of 
this week, present food stamp book No. 1. 
It was presented in the State where the 
President of the United States in his 
campaign pledged that if he were elected 
President, he would take this action and 
he would not forget the needy people 
or, indeed, all the people of West Vir- 
ginia and of this Nation. 

I am happy that the Senator from 
West Virginia has commented on this 
question because these stories go by in 
this day with almost little or no notice. 
We have Geneva, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, 
Laos, and Cuba to think about, and we 
sometimes tend to forget some of our 
own people. But it is an interesting, 
and I believe a worthy, development that 
the Secretary of Agriculture, a Cabinet 
officer, at the direction of the President, 
should go to the State of West Virginia, 
an area that is very dear to the heart of 
the Senators from West Virginia, to pre- 
sent food stamp book No. 1 to a needy 
family. The comment of that family 
was very interesting. I only paraphrase 
it: ‘““‘We now can have a greater variety 
of food and do not have to be on relief.” 

I think that is wonderful. As one of 
the Senator’s colleagues, I wish to salute 
the Senator from West Virginia for his 
constant vigilance for his constituents 
and for the welfare of the country. It 
has been a pleasure to be associated with 
him in this endeavor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am grateful for 
the remarks of my colleague. Again, I 
appreciate the yielding, for this purpose, 


by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN}. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I am _ delighted 


that the Senator from West Virginia 
brought this subject to the attention of 
the Senate at this time. We all read the 
newspaper account with a great deal of 
interest. I, too, thought it was most 
fitting that the first book should be is- 
sued in the State of West Virginia—the 
State whose plight had been played up 
during the campaign, the State that has 
been hurt by the disappearance of some 
of the industry, particularly coal mining. 
I know something about the problems 
confronting coal miners because in my 
State we have had similar problems in 
certain areas in that respect. 

I have often thought with reference 
to the situation now that many of the 
programs submitted to us by the present 
administration are programs with a 
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heart in them. I think that is true with 
reference to the food stamp program. I 
think it is true with reference to the bill 
proposing Federal aid to education, 
which passed the Senate last week. I 
am about to start discussion of a housing 
bill, which I think is again a program 
with a heart. I think the statement is 
true of many programs that we are 
handling these days, and I rejoice in it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the 
provision of housing for moderate and 
low income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, be- 
fore we commence the debate on the 
pending housing bill I should like to 
take this opportunity to express my ap- 
preciation to the members of the full 
committee as well as the subcommittee, 
and to the staff of the full committee 
as well as the staff of the subcommittee, 
for their cooperation and diligence in 
preparing and reporting this bill to the 
Senate. 

I may say that this is a big bill. Our 
housing bill each year is a big bill. It 
is by the very nature of the matter with 
which we are dealing a complex bill. It 
is one that many people find hard to 
understand, that is, so far as many of its 
features are concerned. However, I am 
going to try in the few remarks that I 
will make to outline just what the bill 
seeks to do. The staff of the subcom- 
mittee and of the full committee have 
done a tremendous job in preparing the 
report on the bill. 

On March 9, 1961, the President sent 
his housing message to the Congress. 
This message was aimed at three basic 
national housing objectives. They are: 

First. The renewal of our cities and 
the assurance of sound growth in rapidly 
expanding metropolitan areas; 

Second. The provision of a decent 
home for all of our people; 

Third. The encouragement of a pros- 
perous and efficient construction indus- 
try as an essential component of general 
economic prosperity and growth. 

While these are not necessarily new 
Objectives, it is indeed refreshing to me 
and, I am sure, to others in the Senate 
who have led the fight for a better 
housed America, to know that we have 
an ally in the President. I believe the 
program proposed by the President is 
one for action not only in the field of 
housing, but also in the equally chal- 
lenging field of community development. 

The President’s message shows that 
he is aware of the housing problems of 
this Nation and that he is willing to re- 
deem the pledge laid down in the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 of “a decent home and 
Suitable living environment for every 
American family.” 

On March 29, 1961, I introduced a bill, 
S. 1478, which was intended to imple- 
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ment the housing program set out in 
the Chief Executive’s housing message. 

Following my introduction of S. 1478, 
the Subcommittee on Housing held 
hearings on April 4 to 7, April 10 to 14, 
and April 20, 1961, to consider not only 
my bill, but also some 12 other housing 
bills and numerous other proposals 
then pending before the subcommittee. 
During these hearings, the subcommit- 
tee received oral testimony, printed 
statements, and other types of com- 
ments from approximately 140 people 
from all walks of life who are inter- 
ested in housing. 

Hearings also were held by the sub- 
committee on March 20, 21, and 22, 1961, 
to consider Senate bill S. 345, a bill to 
provide for an urban mass transporta- 
tion program. Likewise, many wit- 
nesses appeared before the subcommit- 
tee to offer their proposals and to make 
recommendations and suggestions to es- 
tablish a new Federal mass transporta- 
tion program. 

Printed records of these hearings are 
on each Senator’s desk. The Senators 
will also find a small green book on their 
desks labeled “A Review of Federal 
Housing Programs” which contains a 
brief description of all the programs af- 
fected by the bill before us. I believe 
this can be extremely useful in giving a 
better understanding of the many hous- 
ing programs we, in the Congress, must 
deal with in considering housing legis- 
lation. 

Following these hearings, on April 26 
and 27, the subcommittee, in executive 
session, considered the bills, the recom- 
mendations, and other proposals in con- 
nection with 1961 housing legislation and 
prepared its recommendations to the full 
committee. Subsequently, after sitting 
for 3 days in executive session the full 
committee reported a clean bill, S. 1922. 
The committee bill is the measure pend- 
ing before us today. 

In general, the committee bill is de- 
signed to accomplish these aims: 

First. To bring about a realistic hous- 
ing program for moderate-income fam- 
ilies; 

Second. To encourage the rehabili- 
tation and improvement of existing 
properties by establishing a long-term, 
low-interest-rate improvement and re- 
habilitation program within the medium 
of FHA loan insurance; 

Third. To encourage research and de- 
velopment and the use of advanced tech- 
nology in the construction industry by 
permitting the FHA Commissioner to in- 
sure mortgages on residential buildings 
which are constructed on an experimen- 
tal basis with improved methods and 
materials; 

Fourth. To initiate a new program of 
Federal aid to communities for the ac- 
quisition of undeveloped land for preser- 
vation and continued use as open space; 

Fifth. To assist in the improvement 
of mass transit systems; and 

Sixth. To provide continuity for vari- 
ous existing housing programs and to 
make necessary technical amendments 
to insure that existing housing programs 
better serve the housing needs of the 
people. 
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I should like to emphasize that in pre- 
paring the committee bill the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee took into 
consideration not only the pending 
measures, the testimony of witnesses ap- 
pearing at the hearings, the President’s 
housing message, and other proposals, 
but also the members of these commit- 
tees considered the state of the national 
economy and the relationship of a 
healthy homebuilding industry to this 
economy. 

There is concern about the state of 
the national economy and the continued 
lack of sustained vitality shown by the 
homebuilding industry. After having 
moved ahead for 3 _ consecutive 
months, private nonfarm housing starts 
failed to show the sharp spring upsurge 
that normally is associated with the 
month of April. As a result the sea- 
sonally adjusted annual rate slid back 
from a level close to 1.3 million to 1 
only a shade better than 1.2 million. The 
committee viewed such a performance 
at this time as far from satisfactory, 
particularly in view of the needs of the 
national economy as well as the unmet 
housing needs of our Nation. 

The committee believed that steps 
should be taken to stimulate the home- 
building industry if this Nation is, in 
fact, to meet housing needs of the people 
which will, according to all statistics 
thus far compiled, become more acute 
during the latter half of the decade. 

Members of the committee are aware 
of some of the steps already taken by 
the President to alleviate the current 
sluggishness in the homebuilding in- 
dustry and the national economy. For 
example, the reduced interest rate on 
FHA-insured mortgages, the higher price 
offered for mortgages by the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, the en- 
couragement given by the present ad- 
ministration to local communities to 
speed up urban renewal and public hous- 
ing projects, and the broadening of the 
public facility loan program to cover ad- 
ditional necessary local facilities, are 
showing some results in the national 
economy. 

In addition, actions by the Federal 
Reserve Board and the Treasury Depart- 
ment in reducing interest rates on long- 
term securities, and by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board in reducing interest 
rates on savings and loan mortgages, are 
showing some effect in increasing the 
flow of mortgage credit which should be 
of further help in improving the national 
economy and as a spur to the homebuild- 
ing industry. 

Although the committee bill is not in 
full accord with all of the proposals of 
the measure originally introduced to im- 
plement the President’s program, it does 
retain most of the principal features of 
that bill. 

I should like further to emphasize that 
in preparing the committee bill, Mem- 
bers of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee have been mindful of the National 
Housing Policy set forth in the Housing 
Act of 1949, more particularly that part 
of the policy which states: 

Private enterprise shall be encouraged to 
serve as large a part of the total housing need 
as it can. 
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The majority of the new programs 
established by the committee bill would 
be under the administrative jurisdiction 
of the Federal Housing Administration. 
It is this agency which has, from its 
establishment in 1934, promoted the con- 
struction of housing through the private 
enterprise system. 

Senators will note that the committee 
report—that is, Senate Report No. 
281——contains individual and supple- 
mental views from five committee mem- 
bers. Very candidly, I too, have not been 
in complete agreement with every pro- 
vision contained in the committee bill. 
However, this bill represents the study 
and consideration of the majority of the 
members of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and certainly it is a sound 
measure insofar as it will contribute to 
the continuing housing needs of the 
people. I believe it is a good bill. 

I believe anyone reading the break- 
down of the bill as I give it in my state- 
ment will come to the same conclusion. 
Of course I realize that there may be 
some divergence of opinion with refer- 
ence to some of the provisions. But by 
and large it is a good bill, a bill that will 
promote decent, sanitary, and safe hous- 
ing for American families. 

In order that the Recorp may show 
the provisions of the bill in detail, I ask 
unanimous consent to include a section- 
by-section analysis of the bill at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF HOUSING 
Act or 1961, 8. 1922 
TITLE I—NEW HOUSING PROGRAMS 
Housing for moderate-income families 

Section 101: Amends section 221 of the 
National Housing Act to liberalize program 
for displaced families, and to make program 
available for moderate-income families. 

Broadens the existing program by— 

1. Permitting the section 221 program to 
serve “moderate-income families” in addi- 
tion to “displaced families”’; 

2. Eliminating requirement that number 
of FHA section 221 commitments for a given 
community must be predetermined and cer- 
tified by the Administrator of HHFA; 

3. Removing requirement that community 
must have “workable program” as a pre- 
requisite for FHA section 221 mortgage in- 
surance, except in case of limited or non- 
profit or cooperative moderate-income rental 
housing financed under section 221(d) (3) 
program; 

4. Removing requirement that community 
must formally request that the section 221 
program be made available. 

Market rate program; sales housing (one- 
to four-family dwellings): The terms and 
conditions for a mortgage to be eligible 
under the broadened sales program would 
be as follows: 

1, The amount of the mortgage could not 
exceed— 

High cost area 


up to— 
Sieg i o25 5. $9, 000 $15, 000 
2-family__....--.-.. 18, 000 25, 000 
3-family_......... 27, 000 32, 000 
4-family__.....__.. 33, 000 38, 000 


2. The limit on amount of mortgage based 
on appraised value of the dwelling would be 
limited to (a) 100 percent of appraised value 
or (b) in the case of repair and rehabili- 
tation, the sum of the estimated cost of 
repair and rehabilitation and the estimated 
value before repair and rehabilitation. No 
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mortgage could exceed cost of rehabilitation 
and refinancing, if any. No downpayment 
required except $200 per dwelling unit which 
may include settlement costs. 

3. The mortgage would be required to be 
amortized within not more than 40 years 
or three-fourths of the Commissioner’s esti- 
mate of the remaining economic life of the 
structure, whichever is lesser. The maxi- 
mum interest rate would be 5 percent, ex- 
cept rate could be increased up to 6 percent 
if the Commissioner finds it necessary to 
meet the market. 

4. Payment of claims on defaulted mort- 
gages may cover accrued interest, if Com- 
missioner contracts to pay claim upon as- 
signment of mortgage to FHA. 

5. The broadened program would permit 
the rehabilitation of existing structures for 
moderate-income families under the same 
formula as for displaced families. 

6. Authority to insure mortgages for mod- 
erate-income families would terminate on 
July 1, 1963. There would be no termina- 
tion date on the authority to insure mort- 
gages for displaced persons. 

Market rate programs; rental housing (five 
or more units): The terms and conditions 
under the broadened rental program would 
be the same as those for the sales housing 
program described above, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

1. The maximum amount of mortgage 
could not exceed— 


Per unit if 
Perroom under 4rooms 
Garden type--..-..----- $2, 250 $8, 500 
I icine cdnimeiie 2, '750 9,000 


Increase inhighcostarea 1,000  _  ----- 


Nore.—Exterior land improvements ex- 
cluded in determining maximum amount of 
mortgage based upon per room or per unit 
limits. 


2. The loan ratio would be based upon 90 
percent of replacement cost of new construc- 
tion. 

3. The term of the mortgage would be pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner and such mort- 
gage would carry an interest rate of not 
more than 5 percent with authority in the 
Commissioner to increase the maximum to 
6 percent if the Commissioner finds it neces- 
sary to meet the mortgage market. 

4. The program would provide for mort- 
gage insurance on rental housing con- 
structed by profitmaking mortgagors; the 
minimum number of units which could be 
in any project would be five. 

5. The program provides for the rehabili- 
tation of existing structures for either dis- 
placed families or moderate income families 
but provides that the maximum loan ratio 
on rehabilitated properties is to be 90 per- 
cent of rehabilitation costs plus the Com- 
missioner’s estimate of value before re- 
habilitation. In the case of rehabilitation, a 
mortgage could not exceed the cost of re- 
habilitation and amount, if any, required to 
refinance existing indebtedness. 

6. This rental program for moderate-in- 
come families would terminate on July 1, 
1963, but no termination date is provided for 
displaced families. 

Below market rate program; rental housing 
(five or more units): Amends section 
221(d)(3) to authorize the FHA Commis- 
sioner to insure mortgages bearing interest 
at “below market rate” with a partial or no 
insurance premium and liberalized features 
for payment of insurance claims. Mort- 
gages bearing interest at “market rate” could 
also be insured under the provisions of the 
subsection with no insurance reductions or 
waivers. 

The terms and conditions for a mortgage 
to be eligible under the subsection would be 
as follows: 

1. Eligible mortgagors participating in the 
program bearing interest at below market 
rate must be nonprofit organizations, limited 
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dividend corporations, public bodies or 
agencies, or cooperatives. Such categories of 
eligible mortgagors could also obtain mort- 
gage insurance under the program where the 
mortgage bears the market rate of interest. 

2. The maximum insurable amount per 
room and per unit of any mortgage secured 
by rental housing would be the same as the 
amount provided in the market rate program 
as described above. 

3. The maximum loan ratio would be 100 
perce-:t of the Commissioner’s estimate of 
replacement cost, except in case of rehabili- 
tation would be same as market rate pro- 
gram. 

4. The mortgage would be required to be 
amortized under such terms and conditions 
as may be prescribed by the Commissioner 
and such mortgage could bear an interest 
rate at not more than 5 percent with discre- 
tionary authority in the Commissioner to 
increase such maximum to 6 percent; such 
mortgage could also bear interest at a rate 
of not less than the annual rate of interest 
determined by the Secretary of Treasury 
based on the average market yield on all 
outstanding marketable obligations. 

5. The Commissioner may insure below 
market rate mortgages without premium 
charge or partial premium charge except 
that on mortgages which bear a market rate 
of interest, the Commissioner could require 
the regular FHA insurance premium. 

6. The payment of insurance claims on 
defaulted mortgages could be in cash or de- 
bentures, and claims may include accrued 
interest as well as principal and other eli- 
gible items if mortgage is permitted to be 
assigned to FHA. 

7. Mortgages insured bearing below mar- 
ket rate interest would be eligible for pur- 
chase by the FNMA even though a mort- 
gagor may be a Federal, State, territorial, or 
municipal instrumentality. 

8. Mortgages on rehabilitated property 
may be insured on the same basis as re- 
quired for mortgages insured under the mar- 
ket rate rental program as described above. 


Home improvement and rehabilitation loans 
Loans in Urban Renewal Areas 


Section 102(a): Adds section 220(h) to 
the National Housing Act to establish a new 
home improvement loan program for homes 
and multifamily structures in urban re- 
newal areas. The terms and conditions for 
@ loan to be eligible under the new section 
would be as follows: 

1. The maximum loan could not exceed 
(a) $10,000 per family unit or estimated cost 
of improvement, whichever is lesser, and 
(b) an amount, which when added to any 
outstanding indebtedness relating to prop- 
erty being improved, would keep the total 
indebtedness against the property within 
the limits applicable to mortgages insured 
under the FHA section 220 program. 

2. The term of the loan could not exceed 
25 years, or three-fourths of the economic 
life of the property, whichever is less. 

3. Maximum interest rates on such loans 
may be prescribed by the Commissioner but 
may not be in excess of 6 percent. Such 
loans may also bear service charge, appraisal, 
inspection, and other fees. 

4. Property owners and long-term lessees 
in areas designated as urban renewal areas 
would be eligible borrowers under the pro- 
gram. 

5. The loans authorized by the new sec- 
tion would have adequate security in such 
manner as the Commissioner may require 
and the Commissioner is authorized to 
charge an insurance premium on such loans. 

6. Debentures issued on defaulted loans 
may include accrued interest as well as un- 
paid principal upon assignment to FHA. 

7. Home improvement loans for struc- 
tures used as rental accommodations for 
five or more families would be subject to 
cost certification provisions similar to cost 


ee i es ieee 
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certification required by section 227 of the 
National Housing Act. 

§. FNMA would be authorized to purchase 
any home improvement loans insured by the 
FHA. 

Loans Outside Urban Renewal Areas 


Section 102(b): Amends section 208 of 
such act to add a new subsection to estab- 
lish a home improvement loan program out- 
side urban renewal areas. The terms and 
conditions of the new loan program would 
pe the same as those provided for home im- 

ent loans “in urban renewal areas,” 
that loans would be limited to im- 
ent of one- to four-family dwellings 
where project has been determined to be 
economically sound. 
Housing Improvements and Rehabilitation 


Section 102: Further amends section 220 
of the National Housing Act to provide a new 
pasis for determining the maximum loan 
ratio on rehabilitation mortgages. The new 
maximum loan ratio would be based on the 
sum of the estimated cost of repair and 
rehabilitation and the Commissioner’s esti- 
mate of value of the property before repair 
and rehabilitation, but the mortgage could 
not exceed the cost of rehabilitation and 
amount, if any, required to refinance exist- 
ing indebtedness. 


Experimental housing mortgage insurance 


Section 103: Adds a new section 233 to the 
National Housing Act to authorize the FHA 
Commissioner to make commitments to in- 
sure and to insure mortgages on properties 
(both sales and rental) involving uses of 
advanced technology in housing design, ma- 
terials or construction or experimental 
neighborhood design, deemed significant in 

cost or improving quality. Substi- 
tutes acceptable risk for economic soundness 
test for mortgages insured under this new 


program, 


Mortgage insurance for individually owned 
units and multifamily projects 

Section 104: Adds a new section 234 to the 
National Housing Act to permit mortgage 
insurance for individual fee simple or long- 
term lease ownership of a unit in a multi- 
family structure. Such ownership would 
include undivided ownership interest in com- 
mon areas and facilities and the community 
and commercial facilities, if any, which serve 
the apartment building in which the indi- 
vidual’s unit is located. 

Under the new section, mortgages would 
be limited to owners of no more than four 
single-family units and only FHA multi- 
family projects would be eligible for con- 
dominium insurance except FHA section 213 
(cooperative multifamily projects) would be 
excluded. 


TITLE I—HOUSING FOR ELDERLY PERSONS AND 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 
Housing for the elderly 
Eligible Mortgagors 
Section 201 (1), (2), (3), (4), and (7): 
amends section 202(a) (1), (2), (3), and (c) 
(3) of the Housing Act of 1959 to make 
public bodies and agencies and consumer 
cooperatives eligible for elderly housing di- 
rect loans 


Direct Loan Authorization 
Section 201(5): Amends section 202(a) (5) 
of such act to increase the elderly housing 


direct loan authorizatéon from $50 million 
to $100 million. 


Limitation for Related Facilities 


Section 201(6): Amends section 202(a) (6) 
to delete the limitation that not more than 
$5 million may be outstanding at any one 
time for related facilities. 


Public housing 
Eligibility Requirement for Disabled Persons 


Section 202: Amends section 2 of the U.S. 
Housing Act of 1937 to remove the require- 
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ment that disabled persons be at least 50 
years of age in order to conform act with 
recent changes made in Social Security Act. 


Use of Existing Dwellings 
Section 203: Amends section 7 of such act 
so that the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator and the Public Housing Com- 
missioner shall encourage the use of exist- 
ing dwellings in the undertaking and carry- 
ing out of low-rent housing projects. 


Additional Subsidy for Elderly Tenants 

Section 204: Amends section 10(a) of such 
act to permit payment of an additional an-. 
nual Federal contribution of not to exceed 
$120 per year for each elderly family, pro- 
vided such additional contribution is re- 
quired in any year to avoid a deficit in low- 
rent project operation. 


Dwelling Unit Authorization 

Section 205: Amends section 10(e) of such 
act to make available the remaining bal- 
ance of the $336 million annual contribu- 
tion authorization contained in the Housing 
Act of 1949, which would cover approxi- 
mately 100,000 units and to provide that 
contracts for additional units for any one 
State after date of enactment of the bill 
could not be entered into for more than 15 
percent of the aggregate amount of contri- 
butions not already under contract on that 
date. 


Greater Local Responsibility for Admission 
Policy 

Section 206: Amends section 10(g) of such 
act to (1) give localities greater flexibility 
in shaping admission policies in such a way 
as to best meet their own particular local 
problems, and (2) permit local agencies to 
allow overincome tenants to continue oc- 
cupancy during the period the local agency 
determines that the overincome family is 
unable to find a decent private dwelling 
within its financial reach if the family pays 
an appropriate rent. 


Demonstration Programs 

Section 207: Amends section 11 of such 
act to— 

1. Give the Public Housing Commissioner 
discretionary authority to make grants to 
public or private bodies to develop and dem- 
onstrate new or improved means of providing 
housing and a suitable living environment 
for low-income persons and families and for 
obtaining maximum efficiency and economy 
in construction and management of low- 
rent housing. 

2. Authorize appropriation of $10 million 
for grants for demonstration program. 


Increased Cost Limits for Units for Elderly 


Section 208: Amends section 15 of such act 
to increase the per room limitation in low- 
rent public housing projects in the case of 
Alaska and in the case of units designed 
for elderly persons from $2,500 to $3,000. 
This section would also permit capital do- 
nations and other non-Federal aid and addi- 
tions to projects without the amount being 
charged against the room-cost limitation. 


TITLE III—URBAN RENEWAL AND PLANNING 
Urban renewal 
Pooling Grants-in-Aid Between Projects 
Within Communities 
Section 301: Amends section 103(a) to per- 
mit pooling of local noncash grant-in-aid 
credits earned in projects assisted under both 
the two-thirds and three-fourths formulas 
for Federal grants, 
Incontestable Federal Obligation in Private 
Financing of Projects 
Section 302: Amends section 102(c) of 
such act to directly obligate Federal Gov- 
ernment to holder of LPA obligation where 
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Federal loan contract is pledged (to improve 
marketability and reduce interest rate) and 
would make Federal obligation incontest- 
able in hands of bearer of LPA obligation. 


Capital Grant Authorization 
Section 303: Amends section 103(b) of 
such act to increase capital grant authoriza- 
tion by $2.5 billion from $2 billion to $4.5 
billion. Also reserves $50 million of this 
authorization for use in making grants for 
mass transportation demonstration projects. 


Relocation Payments 

Section 304: Amends section 106(f) of 
such act to make it clear that nonprofit 
organizations are eligible for relocation pay- 
ments. Retains existing ceilings of $200 for 
individuals or families and $3,000 for busi- 
ness concerns or nonprofit organizations 
which amounts are paid entirely from Fed- 
eral grants but provides that the Adminis- 
trator of HHFA may permit the $200 and 
$3,000 ceiling to be increased in which event 
the excess would be added to the gross proj- 
ect cost and would be shared by the Federal 
Government and by the local government 
in accordance with applicable Federal-local 
sharing formula, Also makes it clear pay- 
ments to individuals and families of fixed 
amount could be made in lieu of reasonable 
and necessary moving expenses and direct 
losses of property. 


Financial Assistance for Displaced Business 
Concerns 

Section 305: Amends section 7(b) of the 
Small Business Act to permit Small Business 
Administration to make loans, under the 
disaster loan program terms, to small busi- 
nesses that have been displaced by federally 
assisted urban renewal projects and have 
suffered substantial economic injury as a re- 
sult of the displacement. 


State Limitation 


Section 306: Amends section 106(e) of the 
Housing Act of 1949 to increase the amount 
that any one State may obtain of the capital 
grant authorization from 1214 percent of the 
total authorization, plus a portion of the 
$100 million reserve fund for all States ex- 
ceeding the 12% percent maximum, to 12% 
percent of the total authorization, plus a por- 
tion of a $150 million reserve fund. 


Resale of Property in Urban Renewal Areas 
for Housing Moderate Income Families 
Section 307: Amends section i07 of such 

act to— 

1. Permit urban renewal property to be 
made available to a limited-dividend cor- 
poration, nonprofit corporation, or associa- 
tion, cooperative, public body or agency, or 
an FHA section 221(d)(4) profitmaking ren- 
tal housing mortgagor for purchase at fair 
value for use by purchaser in provision of 
moderate income rental or cooperative hous- 
ing. 

2. Make provision in existing law, which 
permits land in urban renewal areas to be 
sold at a reduced price for public housing 
purposes, applicable to urban renewal prop- 
erty acquired prior to September 23, 1959. 


Rehabilitation 

Section 308: Amends section 110(e) of 
such act to permit local public agencies to 
carry out rehabilitation demonstrations in 
urban renewal projects by acquiring proper- 
ties, improving them for dwelling use or re- 
lated facilities, and reselling them to pri- 
vate owners. 

Increase in Nonresidential Exception 

Section 309: Amends section 110(c) of 
such act to increase the amount of grant 
authorization which may be used for non- 
residential purposes from 20 to 30 percent of 
new authority provided by this bill. 
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Urban Renewal Areas Involving Colleges, 
Universities, or Hospitals 


Section 310: Rewrites section 112 of such 
- act to allow— 

1. Credit for State-licensed hospital ex- 
penditures in urban renewal areas. 

2. Expenditures made by university or hos- 
pital acting through city or public corpora- 
tion to be eligible as local grant-in-aid. 

3. Similar expenditures made by State 
agency leasing properties to university or 
hospital to be eligible as local grant-in-aid. 

4. Expenditures by institution or hospital 
in acquisition of property from city when not 
acting as urban renewal agency to be eligible 
as local grant-in-aid. 

5. Expenditures by institution or hospital 
in relocating occupants being displaced from 
structures to be rehabilitated to be eligible 
as local grant-in-aid. 

6. Expenditures to count if made not over 
5 years prior to authorization by Housing 
Administrator of a loan or grant contract 
for the project, or if made in connection with 
a project for which a loan or grant contract 
was authorized prior to September 25, 1963, 
if expenditures were made not over 5 years 
prior to date of application for financial 
assistance. 


Urban planning assistance 
Planning Assistance 


Section 311(1): Amends section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954 to change the 
amount of grant from one-half to two- 
thirds of the estimated cost of the work for 
which the grant is made. 

Section 311(2): Amends section 701 of 
such act to increase appropriation author- 
ization from $20 million to $100 million. 

Section 311(3): Amends section 701 of 
such act to extend planning to include the 
preparation of comprehensive mass transpor- 
tation surveys to help solve problems of mass 
transit in urban areas. 

Section 311(4): Amends section 701 of 
such act to permit grants to be made to in- 
terstate planning agencies formed by in- 
terstate compacts. 


Historical Site in Urban Renewal Area 


Section 312: Notwithstanding section 
110(c) (4) of such act, permits donation of 
a@ parcel of land in urban renewal area to 
the James White’s Fort Association in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., if such property is restored as 
historical site and monument is operated on 
nonprofit basis. 


Credit for Cost of School Construction 


Section 313: Adds a provision to such act 
to permit the cost of school construction in 
a certain urban renewal project in Roanoke, 
Va., to be counted as a local contribution. 


Technical Amendments 


Section 314: (a), (b), and (c) amends sec- 
tions 101(c), 102(a), and 110(c) to— 

1. Make existing law clear that the work- 
able program relates to a program for com- 
munity improvement. 

2. Make existing law clear that early land 
acquisition loans for acquisition and demoli- 
tion of property may cover administration, 
relocation, and other costs related to the 
demolition and removal of structures ac- 
quired with the loans. 

3. Clarify question concerning leasing of 
urban renewal project land. 


TITLE IV—COLLEGE HOUSING, COMMUNITY FA- 
CILITIES, AND MASS TRANSPORTATION 
College housing 
Loan Authorization 

Section 401(a): Amends section 401(d) of 
the Housing Act of 1952 to— 

1. Increase loan authorization by $100 mil- 
lion upon enactment and by an additional 
$250 million for each of the 5 years begin- 
ning July 1, 1961, through 1965. 
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2. Increase limitation for other educa- 
tional facilities by $25 million for each of the 
5 years beginning July 1, 1961, through 1965. 

3. Increase limitation for student nurse 
and intern housing at hospitals by $25 mil- 
lion for each of the 5 years beginning July 
1, 1961, through 1965. 


State Limitation 


Section 401(b): Amends section 403 of 
such act to increase State limitation from 10 
to 12% percent of total loan authorization. 


Community facilities and mass 
transportation 
Public Facility and Mass Transportation 
Loans 


Section 402: Amends sections 201, 202, and 
203 of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
(public facility loan program) to make the 
program applicable to the financing, acquisi- 
tion, construction, and improvement of 
facilities and equipment for use in mass 
transit systems in urban areas. This section 
would also increase the public facility loan 
revolving fund from $150 million to $300 
million—$100 million of the total fund is 
reserved for the mass transportation loans. 
This section would further provide that 
funds for mass transportation loans shall be 
obtained from the Treasury at a rate not 
more than the average interest rate of all 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States then forming a part of the public debt 
as computed at the end of the fiscal year 
next preceding the borrowing. 


Advances for Public Works Planning 


Section 403: Amends section 702 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 to— 

1. Increase the amount which may be ad- 
vanced to any one State from 10 to 12% 
percent of the aggregate amount then au- 
thorized to be appropriated. 

2. Make projects eligible for planning ad- 
vances which may be constructed within or 
over a reasonable period of time considering 
the nature of the project and to permit ad- 
vances for areawide projects requiring a sub- 
stantial period for completion. 


TITLE V—AMENDMENTS TO THE NATIONAL 
HOUSING ACT 


Federal national mortgage association 
Special Assistance Authorization 


Section 501: Amends section 305(c) of the 
National Housing Act to increase FNMA 
special assistance authorization (Presidential 
allocation) by $750 million. 

Section 502: Amends section 302(b) of 
such act to permit the maximum amount of 
an FHA section 213 loan purchased by the 
FNMA, if such mortgage is secured by a proj- 
ect in an urban renewal area, to be the same 
as the maximum amount insured by FHA. 
This is now permitted for loans insured un- 
der section 220. 


FHA insurance programs 


Expansion of Title I Home Repair and 
Improvement Program 


Section 503(a): Amends section 2(a) of 
the National Housing Act to extend program 
for 2 years until October 1, 1963. (Present 
expiration date is October 1, 1961.) 


FHA General Insurance Authorization 

Section 503 (b) and (c): Amends section 
203(a) and section 217 of such act to re- 
move dollar ceilings on FHA’s insurance au- 
thorization and provides that loans and 
mortgages may be insured until October 1, 
1965, except for certain programs that have 
different termination dates. 

Armed Service Housing 

Section 503(d): Amends section 803(a) of 
such act to extend the mortgage insurance 
programs for Capehart military housing and 
housing for employees of NASA and AEC to 


June 


October 1, 1962, and to increase the limita. 
tion on the number of Capehart units which 
may be constructed after June 30, 1959, to 
37,000 (expiration date in existing law is 
October 1, 1961, and limitation in exist 
law on number of Capehart units which may 
be constructed is 25,000). 


Authority To Reduce Insurance Premium 
Charge 


Section 504: Amends section 203(c) of such 
act to give the FHA Commissioner discretion 
to reduce mortgage insurance premium on 
any program under title II of the Nationa] 
Housing Act to one-fourth of 1 percent per 
annum and permit any reduction to apply 
to outstanding mortgages. 


Section 207 (Regular Rental) Housing 
Program 

Section 505(1): Amends section 207 of 
such act to permit individuals, groups of 
individuals, or partnerships to be rental 
housing mortgagors if approved by Com- 
missioner (in addition to those under pres- 
ent law). 


Exterior Land Improvements 


Section 505(2): Amends section 207(c) (3) 
of such act to permit exterior land improve- 
ments to be excluded in determining maxi- 
mum amount of rental housing mortgage, 
(Same amendment is made by bill in FHA 
secs. 221, 213, and 231 programs.) 


Cooperative Housing Insurance 


Section 506(a) (1) and (2): Amends sec- 
tion 213 (b) and (d) of such act to decrease 
the minimum number of units in a multi- 
family cooperative housing project from 
eight to five, and to exclude exterior land 
improvements from determination of maxi- 
mum amount of mortgage. 

Section 506(a) (3): Amends section 213(h) 
of such act to give FHA Commissioner dis- 
cretionary authority to insure additional 
mortgage after failure of sponsor to sell to 4 
cooperative after such period of time as he 
deems appropriate. 

Section 506(b): Amends section 213 of 
such act by adding a new subsection (j) to 
authorize FHA to insure supplementary co- 
operative loans to consumer cooperatives to 
provide (1) improvements or repairs, or (2) 
additional community facilities for a section 
213 property. 


Additional Mortgage Insurance on Multi- 
family Projects 


Section 507(a): Amends section 223 of 
such act by adding a new subsection (c) to 
permit expenses of a multifamily project 
which exceed project income during first 2 
years following final endorsement for insur- 
ance of a mortgage by FHA to be added to 
amount of insured mortgage. 

Section 507(b): Amends section 223 of 
such act to permit FHA Commissioner to 
insure mortgages (covering housing sold by 
Federal, State, or local governments) under 
sections 220, 221, 231, or 233 in addition to 
those sections under present law. 


Nursing Homes (Maximum Mortgage) 


Section 508: Amends section 232(d) of 
such act to permit mortgage of 90 percent 
of estimated replacement cost (new con- 
struction), 90 percent of value (existing 
structures). 


Technical and conforming amendments 
Maturity Date of Home Mortgages 


Section 509(a) (1): Amends section 203(b) 
(3) of such act to permit maturity date for 
home mortgages insured by the FHA to be 
calculated from the beginning of amortiza- 
tion of the mortgage. 

Section 509(a) (2): Amends section 203(¢) 
of such act to permit the FHA to pay insur- 
ance premiums with debentures which are 
obligations of the insurance fund or the ac- 
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count to which premium charges are cred- 


ited. 
Date of Certain Debentures 

Section 509(b): Amends section 204(d) of 
such act to permit debentures in payment of 
insurance claims on loans insured under 
FHA sections 220, 221 and 233 programs to 
be dated as of the date of assignment of 
the mortgage or conveyance of property to 
Commissioner. 
Conveyance of Foreclosed Properties to FHA 

Section 509(c): Amends section 204(j) of 
such act to permit properties to be conveyed 
to the FHA without naming the Commis- 
sioner by name. 
Expenses of FHA Statistical and Economic 

Surveys 


Section 509(d): Amends section 209 of 
such act to permit FHA’s statistical and 
economic surveys to be charged as a general 
expense against any insurance fund or ac- 
count. 

FHA Labor Standards Provision 


Section 509(e): Amends section 212 of 
such act to make FHA labor standards pro- 
visions applicable to new home improvement 
loan program for multifamily housing, to 
moderate income rental housing program 
where mortgagors are cooperatives or limited 
profit, and to multifamily experimental hous- 
ing under new section 233. (Condominiums 
constructed with FHA mortgage insurance 
would be subject to labor provisions without 
further amendment). 


Transfer Between FHA Insurance Funds 


Section 509(f): Amends section 219 of 
such act to permit moneys in the FHA title 
I insurance account and other new accounts 
and funds created by this bill to be trans- 
ferred among the various other insurance 
funds, except the Mutual Mortgage Insur- 
ance Fund. 


Payment of Insurance Claims (Section 220 
Mortgages (Urban Renewal Housing) ) 


Section 509(g¢): Amends section 220(f) of 
such act to permit Commissioner to include 
acerued interest and unpaid principal in 
FHA debentures issued in payment of claims 
being made on defaulted mortgages insured 
under section 220 and assigned to FHA after 
default. 


Interest Rates on FHA Debentures 


Section 509(h): Amends section 224 of 
such act to permit the interest rates of 
debentures for payment of claims on mort- 
gages or loans insured under sections 220 
(urban renewal housing and improvement 
loans), 221 (moderate income and relocation 
housing) and 233 (experimental housing 
Program) to be at rates in effect at the date 
of their issuance if Commissioner so pre- 
Scribes in insurance contract. Debentures 
could also bear interest at same rate as for 
debentures related to other loans, if Com- 
missioner so prescribes. Interest rate on 
debentures related to other loans would be 
rate in effect on date of commitment to in- 
sure, or date loan was endorsed or initially 
endorsed for insurance, whichever rate is 
highest. 


FHA Appraisals to Home Purchasers 


Section 509(i) : Amends section 226 of such 
to confirm existing law so that FHA ap- 
praisals as required by the bill shall be fur- 
nished to home buyers and to purchasers 
whose mortgages are insured under the new 
FHA section 233 (experimental housing) pro- 
gram and new FHA section 234 (condomini- 
um) program. 
FHA Cost Certification 
Section 509(j): Amends section 227 of 
such act to apply cost certification require- 


ment to new section 233 multifamily experi- 
mental housing program authorized by bill 
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and make other conforming amendments in 
cost certification provisions. 


Voluntary Termination of FHA Insurance on 
Multifamily Housing Mortgages and Loans 


Section 509(k): Amends section 229 of 
such act to permit FHA to terminate insur- 
ance upon agreement between any mortgagor 
and mortgagee upon the payment of an ad- 
justed insurance premium, 


Exterior Land Improvements 


Section 509(1): Amends section 231 of such 
act (elderly housing) to permit exterior land 
improvements to be excluded in determining 
maximum amount of mortgage. 


TITLE VI—OPEN SPACE AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
Introduction 


This title adds a new program to assist 
State and local governments in preserving 
open-space land in and around urban areas 
which, for economic, social, conservation, 
recreational, or esthetic reasons, is essential 
to the proper long-range development and 
welfare of the Nation’s urban areas and 
their suburban environs. 


Findings and Purpose 


Section 601: Finds it to be the purpose of 
the Congress to help curb urban sprawl and 
prevent spread of blight, to encourage more 
economic and desirable urban development, 
and to help provide recreational, conserva- 
tion, and scenic areas by assisting preserva~- 
tion of open-space land. 


Federal Grants 


Section 602: Provides that— 

1. Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator authorized to contract to make grants 
to State and local public bodies which— 

(a) Do not exceed 25 percent of total cost 
of acquiring land to be used as permanent 
open space, except grant can be up to 35 
percent in case of public body which (i) 
exercises responsibilities for urban area as 
a whole, or (ii) exercises or participates in 
exercise of such responsibilities for all or 
a substantial portion of an urban area pur- 
suant to interstate or other intergovern- 
mental agreements; and 

(b) Aggregate not more than $100 million. 

2. Grants may not be used to pay devel- 
opment costs or State or local governmental 
expenses. 

8. Appropriations are authorized for the 
payment of grants and the faith of the 
United States is pledged to the payment of 
grants for which contracts are made. 

4. Administrator is required to consult 
with the Secretary of the Interior on gen- 
eral policies to be followed in reviewing ap- 
plications for grants. 


Planning Requirements 


Section 603: Provides that— 

1. Administrator must find— 

(a) Proposed open space is important to 
execution of a comprehensive plan meeting 
criteria he establishes, and 

(b) A program of comprehensive planning 
is being actively carried on. 

2. Administrator shall take appropriate 
action to assure preservation by local gov- 
erning bodies of maximum of open-space 
land, with minimum of cost, through use of 
existing public land, use of special tax, zon- 
ing and subdivision provisions, and con- 
tinuation of appropriate private use of open- 
space land. 

3. In processing applications Administra- 
tor shall consider extent of local encourage- 
ment of orderly community development and 
of an adequate supply of housing. 

Conversions to Other Uses 

Section 604: Provides that no open-space 
land for which grant has been made shall be 
converted to other uses without approval by 
Administrator, and his approval shall be 
contingent upon substitution of other open- 
space land. 
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Technical Assistance, Studies and Publica- 
tion of Information 


Section 605: Provides that Administrator 
is authorized to provide and carry out with 
funds appropriated for purposes. 


Definitions 


Section 606: Defines—1. ‘“Open-space 
land” means any undeveloped or predomi- 
nantly undeveloped land, including agri- 
cultural land, in or adjoining an urban area, 
which has (a) economic and social value as 
a@ means of shaping the character, direction, 
and timing of community development (b) 
recreational value; (c) conservation value 
in protecting natural resources; or (d) his- 
toric, scenic, scientific, or esthetic value. 

2. “Urban area” means any area which is 
urban in character, including surrounding 
areas which form an economic and socially 
related region. 


TITLE VII—OTHER HOUSING PROGRAMS 
Farm housing 


Securities on Property Under Farm Housing 
Program 
Section 701(a): Amends section 502(b) 
of the Housing Act of 1949 to permit wider 
latitude in type of security the borrower 
must provide in order to obtain a loan. 


Extension of Farm Housing Program (Title 
V, Housing Act of 1949) 


Section 701 (b) and (c): Amends sections 
511, 512, and 513 of the Housing Act of 1949 
by extending the farm housing program for 
5 years until June 30, 1966. 


Home improvement loans by savings and 
loan associations and national banks 


Authority To Make Home Improvement Loans 


Sections 702 and 703: Amends section 5(c) 
of the Homeowners Loan Act of 1933 and 
section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act, re- 
spectively, to assure authority of savings and 
loan associations and national banks to 
make FHA-insured home improvement loans 
under the new program (sections 220(h) 
and 203(k) of the National Housing Act) 
provided by this bill, notwithstanding the 
fact that the loans may not be secured by a 
first mortgage. 

Voluntary home mortgage credit program 
Extension of Program 

Section 704: Amends section 610(a) of 
the Housing Act of 1954 to extend the 
VHMC program until October 1, 1965. (Pres- 
ent expiration date is October 1, 1961.) 

Lanham Act housing 
Disposal of Passyunk War Housing Project 

Section 705: Amends section 802(a) of the 
Housing Act of 1959 to extend for 1 year the 
period during which military personnel and 
civilian personnel employed in defense ac- 
tivities may continue to occupy the Passyunk 
war housing project in Philadelphia, with 
occupancy preferences and without regard to 
their income. 

Veterans’ Administration direct home loans 
Maximum Amount of Loan 

Section 706(a)(1): Amends section 1811 
(da) of such title to permit VA Administrator 
to increase maximum from $13,500 to $15,000 
in areas where climatic conditions require 
higher construction costs. 


Formula for Determining Veteran Eligibility 
Section 706(a)(2): Amends section 1811 
(h) of such title to provide a period of time 
for eligibility equal to 10 years from date 
of discharge from active duty during World 
War II or Korean conflict (as the case may 
be) plus an additional 1 year for each 4 
months’ duty during such war or conflict. 


Extension of Direct Home Loan Program 


Section 706(a)(2): Amends section 1811 
of such title to extend the period in which 
a veteran of World War II may obtain a 
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direct loan until July 25, 1967, and to extend 
the period in which a veteran of the Korean 
conflict may obtain such a loan until Janu- 
ary 31, 1975. 
Additional Authorization for Direct Loan 
Section 706(b)(1): Amends section 1823 
(a) of such title to provide for additional 
authorization as follows: 
After enactment of this bill 


After June 30, 1964__._._.__-. 150, 000, 000 
After June 30, 1965__....-.-_- 100, 000, 000 
After June 30, 1966__....__--- 100, 000, 000 


Administrative 
Purchase of Publications 

Section 707: Amends section 502 of the 
Housing Act of 1948 to permit the Admin- 
istrator of HHFA and the heads of constitu- 
ent agencies to use funds made available for 
salaries and expenses to purchase advance 
subscriptions to publications, and also pur- 
chase memberships in organizations to 
enable the agencies to receive or purchase 
scientific and other publications. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, title 
I of the committee bill would first estab- 
lish three new programs of mortgage in- 
surance under the Federal Housing 
Administration. 

Section 101 of the bill would broaden 
the existing FHA 40-year, no-downpay- 
ment mortgage insurance program for 
families displaced by urban renewal and 
other Federal activities to include a 
mortgage insurance program for fam- 
ilies of moderate income. 

Let me make it absolutely clear that 
the 40-year, no-downpayment insurance 
program is not an innovation insofar as 
the FHA is concerned. The FHA has 
been insuring such mortgages under the 
section 221 program for some time. 
This section was first enacted into law 
by the Housing Act of 1954 during the 
2d session of the 84th Congress. The 
committee bill proposes only to broaden 
the existing 221 program to cover fam- 
ilies of nioderate income. 

Perhaps it would be well to explain at 
this point that the broadening of the 
section 221 program will not eliminate 
the provisions in existing law which 
make the FHA insurance available to 
sales and rental dwelling units for dis- 
placed families. In fact, such families 
under the provisions of the bill will be 
given priority of occupancy in housing 
constructed under the 221 program. 

For the sake of clarity, the broadening 
of FHA section 221 to provide for a mort- 
gage insurance program for families of 
moderate income may be broken into 
three parts. These are, first, a sales pro- 
gram which contemplates FHA insur- 
ance of 40-year, no-downpayment mort- 
gages secured by single-family dwellings 
and which mortgages would bear inter- 
est at market rates; second, a rental pro- 
gram which contemplates FHA insur- 
ance for mortgages secured by rental 
properties constructed by profitmaking 
organizations and which mortgages 
would bear interest at market rates; and 
third, a rental program which contem- 
plates FHA insurance for mortgages se- 
cured by rental properties constructed 
by a specific group of nonprofit type or- 
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ganizations and which mortgages would 
bear interest at below the market rates. 

With regard to the programs which 
contemplate mortgages bearing interest 
at market rates the workable program 
requirement as well as the HHFA certifi- 
cation of the number of dwelling units to 
be constructed in any given area under 
the section 221 program would be elimi- 
nated. 

In addition, in order to attract private 
investment capital into the programs 
bearing interest at the market rate, the 
bill would make several minor amend- 
ments pertaining to the payment of in- 
surance claims. These amendments are, 
first, defaulted mortgages could be as- 
signed—at the discretion of. the FHA 
Commissioner—to the Agency and insur- 
ance claim could be paid without the 
holder of such mortgage being required, 
as under present law, to foreclose the 
mortgage and obtain possession of the 
property in order to convey title to the 
FHA; second, FHA debentures, which 
are issued to pay insurance claims, could 
bear an interest rate in effect at the 
time of their issuance rather than the 
rate in effect at the time of insurance 
of mortgage as under existing law; 
and third, accrued interest which was 
lost by the lender could be included in 
FHA debentures. Because the sales and 
profitmaking rental programs under the 
FHA section 221 program are experi- 
mental in nature, the bill would provide 
for a termination date of June 30, 1963. 

In regard to the program which con- 
templates mortgages bearing interest at 
below the market rate, the bill would 
make several changes in the existing 
221 program in order to make the below 
market rate program serve the lower 
moderate income family. These changes 
are: 

First. The bill would permit public 
bodies and agencies, limited dividend 
corporations, and consumer type coop- 
eratives to be eligible for mortgage in- 
surance if such groups construct rental 
accommodations for the lower moderate 
income families. 

Second. The bill would provide that 
such mortgages could bear interest at a 
rate of not less than the annual rate 
of interest determined by the Secretary 
of Treasury based on all outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United 
States. At present such a rate would 
be about 3% percent. 

Third. The bill would permit insur- 
ance claims to be paid in either cash or 
debentures at the discretion of the Com- 
missioner but in any event the payment 
of claim would be determined by the 
Commissioner at the time the mortgage 
was insured. In addition, as is in the 
case of the proposed market rate pro- 
gram, the bill would provide that FHA 
debentures issued on defaulted mort- 
gages under the below market rate pro- 
gram would bear interest at the date of 
their issuance rather than at the date 
the mortgage was endorsed for insurance 
and, further, payment of claims could 
cover accrued interest lost by the lender. 
As in the case of the market rate pro- 
grams, the bill would provide that de- 
faulted mortgages could be assigned by 
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the holder to the FHA without foreclos- 
ure proceedings in order to perfect title, 

Fourth. The bill would provide that 
the Commissioner could insure mort- 
gages on the below market rate program 
without premium charge or with partial 
premium charge. 

Fifth. The bill would provide that the 
mortgages secured by rental accommoda- 
tions for the lower moderate income 
family would be eligible for purchase by 
the FNMA under its special assistance 
function. 

Sixth. The statutory prerequisite of g 
workable program and a certification by 
the HHFA Administrator for the num- 
ber of units to be built in any given area 
would still be applicable to mortgages 
insured under the below market rate pro- 
gram. 

Section 102 of the bill would establish 
a new home improvement and rehabili- 
tation loan insurance program to be ad- 
ministered hy the FHA. For all practical 
purposes this new program may be 
broken into two parts: first, home im- 
provement and rehabilitation loans in 
urban renewal areas; and, second, loans 
outside urban renewal areas. 

Section 102(a) of the bill would estab- 
lish a home improvement loan program 
for homes and multifamily structures in 
urban renewal areas. Such loans could 
not exceed (a) $10,000 per family unit 
or the estimated cost of improvements, 
whichever is lesser, and (b) an amount 
which when added to any outstanding 
indebtedness relating to the property 
being improved would keep the total in- 
debtedness against the property within 
the limits applicable to mortgages in- 
sured under the FHA section 220—urban 
renewal housing—program. The term 
of the loan could not exceed 25 years or 
three-fourths of the economic life of the 
property, whichever is the lesser. Maxi- 
mum interest rate on such loans may be 
prescribed by the Commissioner, but may 
not be in excess of 6 percent. In addi- 
tion, the FNMA would be authorized to 
purchase any home improvement loan 
insured by the FHA. 

Section 102(b) of the bill would estab- 
lish a home improvement loan program 
outside urban renewal areas. The terms 
and conditions of the new loan program 
would be the same as those provided for 
the home improvement program in 
urban renewal areas except that loans 
would be limited to improvements of 
one- to four-family dwellings where such 
housing has been determined by the 
Commissioner to be economically sound. 

These new loan programs are to be 
distinguished from the existing Title I 
home repair and improvement program. 
Under the existing program, lenders are 
charged with the responsibility of mak- 
ing loans and reporting to the FHA that 
such loans have been made, except in 
cases where loans applied for are in 
excess of $5,000. Under these circum- 
stances, the FHA reviews the application 
before the loan is approved. The bill 
contemplates that loans made pursuant 
to the new programs will be pr 
through the FHA the same as the Agency 
now processes on mortgages to be insured 
and, further, the bill contemplates that 
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the Agency will apply its regular under- 
writing standards to applications for 
loans before an FHA commitment to in- 
sure the loan is issued. 

While the committee strongly sup- 
ports the objectives of the new home 
improvement and rehabilitation pro- 
gram, we were concerned about the 
Government’s risk on these loans. Con- 
sequently, the committee bill requires 
that adequate security will be taken in 
connection with these loans in such a 
manner as the Commissioner deems ap- 
propriate. In addition, the committee 
report makes it clear that any loan with 
a large face amount and a long maturity 
should be secured by a lien on the prop- 
erty involved. This lien may take the 
form of a junior lien or other liens as 
may be appropriate under the circum- 
stances involved and the laws of a par- 
ticular State. 

Section 102 of the bill also would pro- 
vide a new basis for determining the 
maximum loan ratio on rehabilitation 
mortgages under existing programs. 
FHA insures mortgages for loans used to 
finance rehabilitation of housing in 
urban renewal areas under section 220 
and for loans used to rehabilitate hous- 
ing for occupancy by displaced families 
under section 221. 

Under the existing law, the basis for 
determining the maximum amount of a 
section 220 rehabilitation mortgage is 
the appraised value of the property. 
Under the bill the basis would be the 
sum of, first, the estimated cost of the re- 
habilitation; and, second, the Commis- 
sioner’s estimate of the value of the 
property before rehabilitation. However, 
in no event could the mortgage exceed 
the cost of rehabilitation and _ the 
amount, if any, required to refinance 
existing indebtedness. 

Section 103 of the bill would add a 
new section to the National Housing Act 
to authorize the FHA Commissioner to 
insure mortgages secured by properties, 
both sales and rental, which are con- 
structed utilizing advance designs and 
technology. 

Under this new section, FHA would 
be authorized to insure mortgages for 
loans on homes or rental housing built 
with new and untried materials, design 
and construction methods and involving 
experimental property standards and 
neighborhood design. The program is 
designed to assist in reducing housing 
costs and improving housing standards. 
The FHA would be authorized to make 
investigations and analyses of data and 
to publish and distribute reports on this 
program. 

A mortgage eligible under this new 
Program could be insured if it meets 
requirements of the regular mortgage in- 
surance programs, except that the prop- 
erty would not have to meet the eco- 
nomic soundness requirement. Instead, 
it would need to be an acceptable risk 
giving consideration to the need for test- 
ing advanced housing technology. Also, 
the Commissioner’s estimate of the cost 
of replacing the property with a house 
of comparable conventional construction 
would be used in lieu of value for de- 
termining maximum amount of the 
mortgage. 
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Authority is provided for the Commis- 
sioner of the FHA to transfer the sum 
of $1 million to the experimental hous- 
ing insurance fund to be used as a re- 
volving fund to carry out the provisions 
of the experimental program. Although 
the bill does not place a limitation on 
the number of mortgages that may be 
insured under the new experimental pro- 
gram, the committee has made it clear 
in the report that mortgage insurance 
under the program should not be written 
in an aggregate amount which would re- 
sult in estimated claims exceeding $1 
million. 

Section 104 of the bill would add an- 
other new section to the National Hous- 
ing Act to permit mortgage insurance for 
individual fee simple or long-term lease 
ownership of a unit in a multifamily 
structure. Such ownership would in- 
clude undivided cwnership interest in 
common areas and facilities and the 
community and commercial facilities, if 
any, which serve the apartment building 
in which the individual’s unit is located. 
This type of ownership is often referred 
to as condominium. 

Under the new section, mortgages 
would be limited to owners of not more 
than four single-family units and only 
FHA multifamily projects would be eligi- 
ble for a condominium insurance except 
FHA section 213—cooperative multi- 
family projects—would be excluded. 

The maximum term of the mortgage, 
the interest rates, and the maximum 
loan-to-value ratio under this new sec- 
tion would be the same as those appli- 
cable to the FHA section 203—regular 
sales housing—program. 

In addition to the new proposals 
which I have already discussed, the bill 
contains in title IV and title VI provi- 
sions for establishing two new programs 
that will fall within the administrative 
jurisdiction of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. These programs are, 
first, a mass transportation program; 
and, second, an open space and urban 
development program. 

Section 402 of the bill broadens the 
public facility loan program to make it 
applicable to the financing acquisition, 
construction, and improvement of fa- 
cilities and equipment for use in mass 
transit systems in urban areas. This 
section would also increase the public 
facilities loan fund from $150 to 
$300 million—$100 million of the total 
fund being reserved for mass transpor- 
tation loans with the balance of the au- 
thorization to be used to finance the 
regular public facilities loan program. 
In addition, this section would provide 
that funds for mass transportation loans 
shall be obtained from the Treasury at a 
rate not more than the average interest 
rate of all interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States then forming a 
part of the public debt as computed 
at the end of the fiscal year next pre- 
ceding the borrowing. Another section 
of the bill reserves $50 million of the 
urban renewal authorization for use 
in making grants for mass transporta- 
tion demonstration projects and, in ad- 
dition, the bill would amend the urban 
planning assistance program—section 
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701—to extend planning grants to in- 
clude the preparation of comprehensive 
mass transportation surveys to help 
solve problems of mass transit in urban 
areas. 

Title VI adds a new program to assist 
State and local governments in preserv- 
ing open space land in and around urban 
areas which, for economic, social, con- 
servation, recreational, or esthetic rea- 
sons, is essential to the proper long- 
range development and welfare of the 
Nation’s urban areas and their suburban 
environs. Under this title the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency Administra- 
tor would be authorized to contract to 
make grants to State and local public 
bodies which do not exceed 25 percent of 
the total cost of acquiring land to be 
used as permanent open space, except 
grants can be up to 35 percent in the 
case of a public body which, first, exer- 
cises responsibility for the urban area as 
a whole, or, second, exercises or par- 
ticipates in exercise of such respon- 
sibilities for all or a substantial portion 
of an urban area pursuant to interstate 
or other intergovernmental ageement. 
This title of the bill aiso authorizes an 
appropriation of $100 million for grants 
to carry out the open space and urban 
development programs. 

Mr. President, this, in general, con- 
cludes the description of the new pro- 
grams as proposed by the committee bill. 
The bill, however, contains several other 
provisions to extend existing programs, 
either by providing more funds with 
which to carry these programs on or by 
extending the termination dates of such 
programs. The most important of these 
provisions are as follows: 

Section 201 would increase the author- 
ity for appropriation of funds for the 
elderly housing direct loan program from 
$50 to $100 million 

Section 205 would authorize the Public 
Housing Administration to contract for 
the approximately 100,000 additional 
dwelling units which can be financed 
with what remains of the annual con- 
tributions authorization of $336 million 
originally provided under the 1949 act. 

Section 303 would increase the capital 
grant authorization for the urban re- 
newal program by $2.5 billion. 

Section 304 would remove the ceiling 
on relocation payments to families and 
to business establishments provided all 
amounts in excess of $200 for families 
and $3,000 for businesses, the maximum 
amount under existing law, are included 
in gross project costs and shared two- 
thirds by the Federal Government and 
one-third by localities. Amounts up to 
the maximum under existing law would 
continue to be paid out of Federal funds. 

Section 311 would change the urban 
planning grant program—section 701 of 
the Housing Act of 1954—+to, first, in- 
crease the Federal share of the cost of 
planning activity undertaken under the 
program from one-half to two-thirds; 
second, increase the authorization for 
appropriations for grants from $20 
to $100 million; and, third, facilitate 
interstate planning for metropolitan 
areas and other urban areas crossing 
State boundaries. 
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Section 401 would provide for an im- 
mediate increase of $100 million for fis- 
cal 1961 and increases of $250 million on 
July 1 of each of the 5 years 1961 through 
1965 in the college housing loan author- 
ization. 

Section 501 would increase the FNMA 
special assistance fund by $750 million, 
from $950 million to $1,700 million. 
Most of this fund is expected to be used 
to finance the new program for low- and 
middle-income families authorized by 
this bill. 

Section 503(a) of the bill would pro- 
vide for a 2-year extension of the home 
repair and improvement program under 
title I of the National Housing Act. Un- 
der present law, the program is due to 
expire on October 1, 1961. 

Section 503 (b) and (c) would remove 
the present dollar ceiling on FHA’s gen- 
eral mortgage insurance authorization, 
and existing law would be amended to 
provide that loans on mortgages, except 
certain programs which have their own 
time limitation, may be insured until 
October 1, 1965. 

Section 503(d) would extend the armed 
services mortgage insurance program 
until October 1, 1962, and would fur- 
ther amend the provision pertaining to 
that program to increase the number of 
units which could be constructed after 
June 30, 1959, to 37,000. 

Section 701 would provide for a 4- 
year extension, that is until October 1, 
1965, of the farm housing program as is 
provided in title V of the Housing Act 
of 1949. 

Section 704 would provide for a 4-year 
extension of the voluntary home mort- 
gage credit program, that is until Octo- 
ber 1, 1965. 

Section 706 would, first, establish a 
férmula for determining the eligibility 
period during which veterans of World 
War II and the Korean conflict would be 
eligible to participate in the direct loan 
program; second, extend the direct loan 
program for veterans of World War II 
until July 25, 1967, and for Korean con- 
flict veterans until January 31, 1975; 
and, third, increase the VA direct loan 
authorization by $1.2 billion over a 
period of 6% fiscal years. 

Mr. President, as I stated a moment 
ago, I believe these are the highlights 
and principal provisions of S. 1922. 

It is my personal view that S. 1922 is 
sound legislation and I am hopeful that 
it will receive favorable consideration by 
the Senate, by the House of Representa- 
tives, and will be signed into law by the 
President. 

Mr. President, just this afternoon I 
read in the Evening Star an article 
which bears upon one provision in the 
bill. I believe one of the most popular 
programs in the field of housing over 
many years has been that of college 
housing. The bill proposes to increase 
the funds which will be available for 
college housing throughout the United 
States. The article in the Evening Star, 
on the first page of section B, is entitled 
“Housing Shortage Hits American U.” 
It states that many students, particu- 
larly young women, who desired to at- 
tend American University and had paid 
their tuition have been given refunds ac- 
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companied by a-letter stating that hous- 
ing is not available; and that unless the 
applicants themselves could obtain hous- 
ing in keeping with the rules and regu- 
lations of the university, they could not 
be admitted. That statement could be 
duplicated a hundred times or more 
throughout the United States. 

A few months ago, I visited the land- 
grant college in my State, Auburn Uni- 
versity. I was told that the university 
had been forced to stop taking applica- 
tions for admission next September, 
especially the applications of young 
women, simply because sufficient facili- 
ties were not available. 

The president of the University of 
Alabama was in Washington recently. 
He told me that the University of Ala- 
bama had to turn away a thousand stu- 
dents because of the lack of adequate 
housing. The same cry goes up from 
practically every college in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, I said a moment ago 
that the college housing program was a 
popular one. That is indicated by the 
number of colleges which have partici- 
pated in the program over the years of 
its existence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the article entitled “Housing 
Shortage Hits American U.,” published 
in the Washington Evening Star of to- 
day. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HovusING SHORTAGE Hirs AMERICAN UNIVER- 
sIry—CorEps GIVEN REFUNDS, TOLD To FIND 
Rooms 

(By John Rosson) 

American University is so short of student 
dormitories it is now in the process of re- 
funding room deposits to coeds it planned 
to enroll next fall and telling them they can- 
not register as freshmen unless they find 
their own housing. 

The girls, already accepted on academic 
qualifications, made the $75 deposits earlier 
this year fully expecting to attend their first 
classes next September. Most of them are 
finishing high school this month. 

In a letter accompanying the refunds, the 
university is telling the would-be coeds they 
cannot enroll at all unless they find quarters 
off campus. 

The exact number of refunds is not yet 
known, but the picture is made even rougher 
for the disappointed girls by a longstanding 
American University rule that freshman co- 
eds not residing on campus must live with 
relatives. 

RULE TO REMAIN 

The rule will not be relaxed, university 
Officials said. “We will not let them live just 
anywhere. If they want to attend American 
University they will still have to live with 
their parents or relatives.” 

The off-campus policy does not apply to 
male students or to sophomore, junior, and 
senior coeds. 

At the bottom of the dorm shortage is a 
lack of building funds in general, a fouled-up 
construction schedule affecting a large addi- 
tion to Hughes Hall (the on-campus girls’ 
dormitory) and the loss next September of 
girls’ dorm space at the new Sibley Hospital. 

The resulting dormitory shortage affects 
even the boys. 

American University, depending on the 
number of male.and female students, assigns 
the buildings to either group. Next year, 
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however, fewer of both will be living on 
campus than are doing so this year. 

Officials explain it this way: 

1. Tardiness on the part of Congress to 
approve college construction funds caused a 
long delay in construction this year of the 
addition to Hughes Hall. The project, now 
underway, will increase the hall’s capacity 
from 350 to about 700. The delay, however, 
means the building will not be ready until 
the fall of 1962, two semesters away. 

FEW LIVING ON CAMPUS 

2. Sibley Hospital, where a number of co- 
eds have been living under auspices of the 
university, has notified officials it will neeq 
the rooms next fall and that the students 
will have to leave. 

Since these are girls already enrolled at 
American University, they have a claim on 
Hughes Hall before incoming coeds. The 
boys are cut short because some of their 
campus dorms will have to revert to upper- 
class coeds still unable to get into Hughes 
Hall. 

In all, the university reports that only 302 
women and 153 men will be living on campus 
next fall. The comparative figures this year 
are 378 women and 314 men, the number of 
men being cut in half. The total American 
University enrollment will be about 8,500. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, it is 
my personal view that in its overall form, 
S. 1922 is a sound bill. I hope that it 
will receive favorable consideration by 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. In that connection, that a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency has reported a 
bill which in many respects is similar 
to the bill which has been reported to 
the Senate. I believe it is due to be 
called up in the House in about 2 weeks. 
I do not believe the conferees from the 
two Houses will have any difficulty in 
agreeing to a measure which will be 
signed by the President. I believe we 
shall have a program which will continue 
homebuilding for American families dur- 
ing the next year. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
article which I placed in the Recorp a 
few moments ago, regarding the college 
housing program, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a list showing the participation 
by the various schools and colleges 
throughout the country in this program 
during the time it has been in existence. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

COLLEGE HOUSING PROGRAM APPROVED LOANS 
BY INSTITUTION 
ALABAMA 

The Marion Institute, Marion. 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill. 

Auburn University, Auburn. 

Howard College, Birmingham. 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee. 

St. Bernard College, St. Bernard. 

Jacksonville State Teachers College, Jack- 
sonville. 

Alabama A. & M. College, Normal. 

Troy State College, Troy. 

Florence State College, Florence. 

Brimingham Southern College, Birming- 
ham. 

University of Alabama (medical), Birming- 
ham. 

Huntington College, Montgomery. 

University of Alabama, University. 

Alabama College, Montevallo. 
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ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College. 
ARIZONA 


Arizona State College, Tempe. 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff. 


ARKANSAS 


Ouachita Baptist College, Arkadelphia. 

State A.M. & N. School, Pine Bluff. 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia. 

Hendrix College, Conway. 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway. 

University of Arkansas (medical), Little 
Rock. 

Arkansas State College, State College. 

Harding College, Searcy. 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville. 

Little Rock University, Little Rock. 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock. 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs. 

Arkansas A. & M. College, College Heights. 


CALIFORNIA 


Menlo College, Menlo Park. 
University of San Francisco, San Fran- 


cisco. 
Whittier College, Whittier. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara. 
University of Southern California, Los An- 


es. 
eeetdentel College, Los Angeles. 
College of the Pacific, Stockton. 
University of Redlands, Redlands. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Los Angeles. 
Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los An- 
geles. 
College of the Holy Names, Oakland. 
College of Notre Dame, Belmont. 
LaVerne College, LaVerne. 
University of California, Berkeley (six cam- 
puses) . 
California Western University, San Diego. 
Westmont College, Santa Barbara. 
California State Colleges, Sacramento (11 
campuses) . 
Pasadena College, Pasadena. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 
Chapman College, Orange. 
— College of Arts & Crafts, Oak- 
d 


Stanford University, Stanford. 

Los Angeles College of Optometry, Los 
Angeles. 

St. Mary’s College of California, St. Mary's 
College. 

San Francisco College for Women, San 
Prancisco. 

University of California, Galeta. 

University of California, Davis. 


COLORADO 


Colorado School of Mines, Golden. 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 
Western State College, Gunnison. 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto. 
Colorado State College, Greeley. 
Regis College, Denver. 

Colorado Woman’s College, Denver. 
Fort Lewis A. & M. College, Durango. 
University of Denver, Denver. 
Adams State College, Alamosa. 
Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo. 


CONNECTICUT 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport. 

Yale University, New Haven. 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven. 

St. Joseph College, West Hartford. 

Connecticut College for Women, New 
London. 

Wesleyan University, Middletown. 

Trinity College, Hartford. 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark. 
Wesley College, Dover. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Georgetown University. 

The American University. 

Trinity College. 

The Catholic University of America. 
The George Washington University. 
Dumbarton College. 


FLORIDA 


University of Florida, Gainesville. 

Florida A. & M. College, Tallahassee. 
University of Miami, Miami. 

John B. Stetson University, Deland. 

Florida Southern College, Lakeland. 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach. 
Florida State University, Tallahassee. 
Rollins College, Winter Park. 

University of Tampa, Tampa. 

University of South Florida, Tampa. 


GEORGIA 


Emory University, Atlanta. 

Mercer University, Macon. 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta. 

Clark College, Atlanta. 

Georgia Military College, Milledgeville. 
Wesleyan College, Macon. 

University of Georgia, Athens. 

Georgia Teachers’ College, Statesboro. 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega. 
Tift College, Forsyth. 

Morehouse College, Morehouse. 
Gordon Military College, Barnesville. 
Young Harris College, Young Harris. 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu. 
IDAHO 


University of Idaho, Moscow. 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell. 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa. 
North Idaho Junior College, Cour d’Alene. 
Boise Junior College, Boise. 


ILLINOIS 


Knox College, Galesburg. 

Tllinois Institute oi Technology, Chicago. 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. 
Illinois College, Jacksonville. 

North Central College, Naperville. 

Loyola University, Chicago. 

North Park College and Theological Semi- 


nary, Chicago. 


Lake Forest College, Lake Forest. 

Lincoln College, Lincoln. 

Quincy College and Seminary, Quincy. 
Bradley University, Peoria. 

University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Aurora College, Aurora. 

The University of Chicago, Chicago. 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake 


Forest. 


Greenville College, Greenville. 

Shimer College, Mount Carroll. 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal. 
National College of Education, Evanston. 
Western Illinois University, Macomb. 
Northern Illinois University, De Kalb. 
Eastern Illinois University, Charleston. 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville. 
Milliken University, Decatur. 

Augustana College, Rock Island. 

St. Xavier College, Chicago. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth. 

Rosary College, River Forest. 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst. 

St. Procopius College, Lisle. 

Mundelein College, Chicago. 


INDIANA 


Butler University, Indianapolis. 

Anderson College and Theological Semi- 
nary, Anderson. 

Indiana University, Bloomington. 

St. Joseph’s College, Rensselaer. 

Franklin College of Indiana, Franklin. 

Manchester College, North Manchester. 

Earlham College, Richmond. 

Taylor University, Upland. 

Marion College, Marion. 


Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie. 
Indiana University (medical), Indian- 


apolis. 


The Vincennes University, Vincennes. 
Evansville College, Evansville. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso. 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 


Haute. 


University of Notre Dame du Lac, Notre 


Dame. 


IOWA 


Drake University, Des Moines. 
Morningside College, Sioux City. 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant. 
Simpson College, Indianola. 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette. 
Luther College, Decorah. 

Waldorf College, Forest City. 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake. 
Parsons College, Fairfield. 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport. 
Grinnell College, Grinnell. 
Northwestern College, Orange City. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids. 


KANSAS 


Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita. 
Ottawa University, Ottawa. 

Baker University, Baldwin. 

Sterling College, Sterling. 

Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays. 

St. Benedict’s College, Atchison. 

Bethany College, Lindsborg. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 
University of Wichita, Wichita. 

The Friends University, Wichita. 

The Southwestern College, Winfield. 

The College of Emporia, Emporia. 

Tabor College, Hillsboro. 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita. 

McPherson College, McPherson. 

Kansas State University of Agriculture 


and Applied Sciences, Manhattan. 


KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky, Lexington. 
Murray State College, Murray. 
Western Kentucky State College, Bowling 


Green. 


Transylvania University, Lexington. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown. 
University of Louisville, Louisville. 

Eastern Kentucky State College, Rich- 


mond. 


Bellarmine College, Louisville. 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort. 
Morehead State College, Morehead. 

Union College, Barbourville. 

Pikeville College, Pikeville. 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville. 
Nazareth College at Louisville, Louisville. 


LOUISIANA 


Tulane University, New Orleans. 

Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport. 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches. 
McNeese State College, Lake Charles. 
Louisiana College, Pineville. 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond. 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 
St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans. 
Dillard University, New Orleans. 

Grambling College, Grambling. 

Southern University and A. & M. College, 


Baton Rouge. 


Northeast Louisiana State College, Monroe. 
Loyola University, New Orleans. 


MAINE 
Nasson College, Springvale. 

MARYLAND 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 
University of Maryland, College Park. 


Washington College, Chestertown. 
Ner Israel Rabbinical College, Baltimore. 
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Hood College, Frederick. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Balti- 
more. 

Loyola College, Baltimore. 

Mount St. Agnes College, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Tufts College, Medford. 

Brandeis University, Waltham. 

Assumption College, Worcester. 

Boston University, Boston. 

Lesley College, Cambridge. 

Bouve-Boston School, Medford. 

Stonehill College, North Easton. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worces- 
ter. 

Clark University, Worcester. 

New England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton. 

Springfield College, Springfield. 

Wheaton College, Norton. 

Tufts College, Medford. 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley. 

Anna Maria College for Women, Paxton. 

Merrimack College, North Andover. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge. 

Wellesley College, Wellesley. 

Dean Academy and Junior College, Frank- 
lin. 

Wheelock College, Boston. 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston. 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester. 


MICHIGAN 


University of Detroit, Detroit. 

Hope College, Holland. 

Olivet College, Olivet. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Michigan State University, East Lansing. 

Eastern Michigan University, Ypsilanti. 

Marygrove College, Detroit. 

Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant. 

Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, Houghton. 

Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo. 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids. 


MINNESOTA 


Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter. 

Concordia College, Moorhead. 

Augsburg College and Theological Semi- 
nary, Minneapolis. 

Bethel College and Seminary, St. Paul. 

St. Olaf College, Northfield. 

Macalester College, St. Paul. 

Hamline University, St. Paul. 

University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

University of Minnesota, Duluth. 

St. Mary’s College, Winona. 

Carleton College, Northfield. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul. 

MISSISSIPP~ 

University of Mississippi, University. 

Mississippi State University, State College. 

Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg. 

Millsaps College, Jackson. 

Mississippi State College for Women, Co- 
lumbus. 

Delta State College, Cleveland. 

Mississippi College, Clinton. 

Alcorn A. & M. College, Lorman. 

Jackson State College, Jackson. 

William Carey College, Hattiesburg. 


MISSOURI 


University of Kansas City, Kansas City. 

St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

Central Missouri State College, Warrens- 
burg. 

Drury College, Springfield. 

P- -khurst University, Kansas City. 

University of Missouri, Columbia. 

School of Mines and Metallurgy (Univer- 
sity of Missouri), Rolla. 
Park College, Parkville. 
William Jewell College, Liberty. 
Westminster College, Fulton. 
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Northwest Missouri State College, Mary- 
ville. 

Webster College, Webster Groves. 

William Woods College, Fulton. 

Southwest Missouri State College, Spring- 
field. 

Tarkio College, Tarkio. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau. 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington. 

Washington University, St. Louis. 

Cottey Junior College, Nevada. 

Stephens College, Columbia. 

Christian College, Columbia. 

Parks College (St. Louis University), East 
St. Louis, Tl. 

Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Sur- 
gery, Kirksville. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, 
St. Louis. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton. 


MONTANA 


Montana State University, Missoula. 

Northern Montana College, Havre. 

Eastern Montana College of Education, 
Billings. 

Western Montana College of Education, 
Dillon. 

Montana State College, Bozeman. 

Montana School of Mines, Butte. 

Northern Montana College, Havre. 

Carroll College, Helena. 

Rocky Mountain College, Billings. 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln. 
The Creighton University, Omaha. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln. 
McCook College, McCook. 

Hastings College, Hastings. 

Dana College, Blair. 

Midland College, Fremont. 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College, Hanover. 
Rivier College, Nashua. 

St. Anselm’s College, Manchester. 
New England College, Henniker. 


NEW JERSEY 


Fairleigh Dickinson University, Ruther- 
ford. 

Westminster Choir College, Princeton. 

Upsala College, East Orange, 

Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton. 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick. 

Drew University, Madison. 

Rider College, Trenton. 

Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloom- 
field. 

an Court College, Lakewood. 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro. 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las 
Vegas. 

New Mexico State University, University 
Park. 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City. 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 

College of St. Joseph on the Rio Grande, 
Albuquerque. 


NEW YORK 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse. 

St. Lawrence University, Canton. 

Clarkson College of Technology, Pots- 
dam. 

St. Bonaventure University, 
venture. 

Alfred University, Alfred. 

New York University, New York. 


St. Bona- 


Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor. 


Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia. 
Yeshiva University, New York. 
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New York University-Bellevue, New York, 

Manhattan College, New York. 

Iona College, New Rochelle. 

Russell Sage College, Troy. 

Adelphi College, Garden City. 

Wagner Lutheran College, Staten Island, 

Colgate University, Hamilton. 

Fordham University, New York. 

University of Rochester, Rochester. 

Elmira College, Elmira. 

Hamilton College, Clinton. 

Hartwick College, Oneonta. 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs. 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie. 

Houghton College, Houghton. 

Columbia University, New York. 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudon- 
ville. 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle. 

Nazareth College of Rochester, Rochester, 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase. 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Roch- 
ester. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo. 

The College of Saint Rose, Albany. 

Hobart College, Geneva. 

Long Island University, Brooklyn. 

Union College, Schenectady. 

New York State Dormitory Authority, 
Albany (32 campuses). 

C. W. Post College, Brookville. 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville. 

Barnard College, New York. 

Brooklyn College Student Services Corp., 
Brooklyn. 

Utica College (Syracuse University), Utica. 

Rosary Hill College, Buffalo. 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York. 

Ithaca College, Ithaca. 

Fashion Institute of Technology Dormitory 
Authority, New York. 

Briarcliff College, Briarcliff Manor. 

Marist College, Poughkeepsie. 

William Smith College, Geneva. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Elon College, Elon College. 

Campbell College, Buies Creek. 

St. Mary’s Junior College, Raleigh. 

East Carolina College, Greenville. 

North Carolina State College of A. & E, 
Raleigh. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Wingate Junior College, Wingate. 

Western Carolina College, Cullowhee. 

Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer. 

Appalachian State Teachers 
Boone. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory. 

Louisburg College, Louisburg. 

The Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson. 

Queens College, Charlotte. 

Agricultural and Technical College of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. 

North Carolina College at Durham, Dur- 
ham. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury. 

Bennett College, Greensboro. 

Chowan College, Murfreesboro. 

St. Andrews Presbyterian College, Laurin- 
burg. 

Belmont Abbey College, Belmont. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown. 

Mayville State Teachers College, Mayville. 

State Teachers College, Dickinson. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

State Teachers College, Minot. 

North Dakota State University of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science, Fargo. 


OHIO 


University of Dayton, Dayton. 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs. 


College, 
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Xavier University, Cincinnati. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware. 

Findlay College, Findlay. 

Baldwin Wallace College, Berea. 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin. 

Ashland College, Ashland. 

John Carroll College, Cleveland. 

Oberlin College, Oberlin. 

Muskingum College, New Concord. 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland. 

Wittenberg University, Springfield. 

Miami University, Oxford. 

Marietta College, Marietta. 

University of Akron, Akron. 

Hiram College, Hiram. 

Central State College, Wilberforce. 

The Ohio State University, Columbus. 

College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. 
Joseph. 

The Defiance College, Defiance. 

University of Toledo, Toledo. 

Ohio Northern University, Ada. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville. 

Ohio University, Athens. 

Kent State University, Kent. 

Denison University, Granville. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling 


reen. 

Mount Union College, Alliance. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 
The College of Wooster, Wooster. 

The College of Steubenville, Steubenville. 
Otterbein College, Westerville. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee. 

Oklahoma State University, Stillwater. 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

Phillips University, Enid. 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford. 

Oklahoma Christian College, Oklahoma 
City. 

neetern Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Miami. 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah. 

Bethany Nazarene College, Bethany. 

Central State College, Edmond. 

Eastern Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Wilburton. 

Cameron 
Lawton. 


State Agricultural College, 


OREGON 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland. 
Reed College, Portland. 
University of Portland, Portland. 
Linfield College, McMinnville. 
Pacific University, Forest Grove. 
Eastern Oregon College, La Grande. 
Southern Oregon College of Education, 
Ashland. 
Mount Angel College, Mount Angel. 
Willamette University, Salem. 
George Fox College, Newberg. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


LaSalle College, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, Phila- 
delphia. 
Villanova College, Villanova. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh. 
Allegheny College, Meadville. 
Juniata College, Huntingdon. 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown. 
Moore Institute of Applied Science and 
Industry, Philadelphia. 
St. Francis College, Loretto. 
Beaver College, Jenkintown. 
College, Carlisle. 
University, Philadelphia. 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University. 
Thiel , Greenville. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster. 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville. 
Ww College, New Wilmington. 
College, Chambersburg. 
Lycoming College, Williamsport. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg. 
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Gettysburg College, Gettysburg. 

Gannon College, Erie. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg. 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. 

University of Scranton, Scranton. 

Eastern Baptist College, St. Davids. 

St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie. 

Delaware Valley College of Science and 
Agriculture, Doylestown. 

Moravian College, Bethlehem. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia. 

Chatham College, Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania State University, University 
Park. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown. 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh. 

Villa Maria College, Erie. 


PUERTO RICO 


Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Ponce. 
Inter-American University, San German. 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras. 


RHODE ISLAND 


University of Rhode Island, Kingston. 
Rhode Island School of Design, Providence. 
Bryant University, Providence. 
Brown University, Providence. 
Rhode Island College of Education, Provi- 
dence. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Medical College of South Carolina, Charles- 
ton. 
Allen University, Columbia. 
Wofford College, Spartanburg. 
Columbia College, Columbia. 
Newberry College, Newberry. 
Furman University, Greenville. 
Converse College, Spartanburg. 
Presbyterian College, Clinton. 
Erskine College, Due West. 
Lander College, Greenwood. 
Benedict College, Columbia. 
College of Charleston, Charleston. 
Claflin College, Orangeburg. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell. 

Southern State Teachers College, Spring- 
field. 

South Dakota School of Mines and Tech- 
nology, Rapid City. 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish. 

South Dakota State College of A. & M.A., 
Brookings. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen. 

General Beadle State Teachers College, 
Madison. 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls. 

Huron College, Huron. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis State College, Memphis. 

The Vanderbilt University, Nashville. 

Tennessee A. & I. State University, Nash- 
ville. 

University of Tennessee, Martin. 

The Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens. 

Carson-Newman Gollege, Jefferson City. 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson 
City. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cooke- 
ville. 

Christian Brothers College, Memphis. 

The Fisk University, Nashville. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville. 

Maryville College, Maryville. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville. 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfrees- 
boro. 

Lambuth College, Jackson. 

Siena College, Memphis. 
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University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Bethel College, McKenzie. 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis. 


TEXAS 

St. Mary’s University, San Antonio. 

Baylor University, Waco. 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 

Trinity University, San Antonio. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene. 

Lamar State College of Technology, Beau- 
mont. 

Huston-Tillotson College, Austin. 

University of Texas, Austin. 

Abilene Christian College, Abilene. 

McMurray College, Abilene. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 

North Texas State College, Denton. 

West Texas State College, Canyon. 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth. 

Austin College, Sherman. 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock. 

Texas Western College, El Paso. 

Texarkana College, Texarkana. 

University of Corpus Christi, 
Christi. 

St. Edward’s University, Austin. 

Texas Women’s University, Denton. 

University of St. Thomas, Houston. 

Wharton County Junior College, Wharton. 

Tyler Junior College, Tyler. 

Tarleton State Coilege, Stephenville. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San An- 
tonio. 

Southwest Texas State College, San Marcos. 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, College Station. 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio. 

San Angelo College, San Angelo. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville. 

Texas College, Tyler. 

Pan American College, Edinburg. 

Howard County Junior College, Big Spring. 

Sacred Heart Dominican College, Houston. 

Trinity University, San Antonio. 

University of Dallas, Dallas. 

East Texas State College, Commerce. 

Stephen F. Austin State College, Nacog- 
doches. 

South Plains College, Levelland. 

Blinn College, Brenham. 

Del Mar College, Corpus Christi. 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine. 

Wiley College, Marshall. 

Bishop College, Dallas. 

Texas Southern University, Houston. 

Jarvis Christian College, Hawkins. 


UTAH 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 
College of Southern Utah, Cedar City. 
Carbon College, Price. 
Snow College, Ephraim. 
Utah State University of Agriculture and 
Applied Sciences, Logan. 
Dixie College, St. George. 
Westminster College, Salt Lake City. 
Weber College, Ogden. 
VERMONT 
Norwich University, Northfield. 
Vermont Junior College, Montpelier. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury. 
Trinity College, Burlington. 
St. Michael’s College, Winoosk1. 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 
Windham College, Putney. 
The Vermont College, Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA 
Hampton Institute, Hampton. 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 
Emory and Henry College, Emory. 
Clinch Valley College, Wise. 
Roanoke College, Salem. 
College, Bridgewater. 
Virginia Union University, Richmond. 


Corpus 
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Mary Baldwin College, Staunton. 

Ferrum Junior College, Ferrum. 

Shenandoah College, Winchester. 

WASHINGTON 

University of Washington, Seattle. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 

Seattle University, Seattle. 

Whitworth College, Spokane. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane. 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle. 

Pacific Lutheran College, Tacoma. 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia. 

Washington State University, Pullman. 

Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham. 

Certral Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins. 

Morris Harvey College, Charleston. 

Bethany College, Bethany. 

Potomac State College, Keyser. 

Concord College, Athens. 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buck- 
hannon. 

Alderson Broaddus College, Phillippi. 

Wheeling College, Wheeling. 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown. 

Marshall College, Huntington. 

Glenville State College, Glenville. 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, 
Montgomery. 

Salem College, Salem. 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette University, Milwaukee. 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere. 

Carroll College, Waukesha. 

Viterbo College, La Crosse. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Wisconsin State Colleges Building Corp., 
Madison (9 campuses). 

Beloit College, Beloit. 

Ripon College, Ripon. 

Wisconsin State Colleges Building Corp., 
Madison (5 campuses). 

Milton College, Milton. 

Lawrence College, Appleton. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
this program is now approximately 11 
years old. Considering all the money 
which has been loaned under the pro- 
gram, totaling $1,675 million, at no time 
has there been a single dime of defi- 
ciency. It is a low-interest-rate pro- 
gram; yet the rate is compensatory to 
the Government. The rate is determined 
by a formula which provides for the cost 
of the money, which the Government 
borrows plus one-fourth of 1 percent in 
order to take care of the administrative 
expense. Therefore, I say the rate is 
compensatory. 

I call attention to this one program, 
not to single it out particularly, but sim- 
ply because I happened to read in the 
newspaper today the article with regard 
to college housing. I could take up each 
program, one by one, and, I believe, show 
the enthusiastic support with which each 
has been received throughout the coun- 
try. I could also report the tremendous 
good which has been accomplished by 
having these programs in effect. 

The bill provides for some new pro- 
grams; but by and large the bill is a con- 
tinuation of existing programs. 

I hope the Senate will act favorably 
upon the bill and will be prepared to go 
to conference with the House, after the 
House has passed its bill, in the hope of 
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enacting an effective program for home 
building during the next 12 months. 





ADJOURNMENT TO 10 O’CLOCK A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, un- 
der the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate adjourn until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Friday, June 2, 
1961, at 10 o’clock a.m. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 1, 1961: 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


Henry DeWolf Smyth, of New Jersey, to 
be the representative of the United States 
of America to the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, vice Paul F. Foster. 

William I. Cargo, of Maryland, a Foreign 
Service officer of class 1, to be the deputy 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


Anthony B. Akers, of New York, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
New Zealand. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Erle Cocke, Jr., of Georgia, to be U.S. 
Alternate Executive Director of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment. 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


Joseph P. Kelly, of New York to be Col- 
lector of Customs for Customs Collection 
District No. 10, with headquarters in New 
York, N.Y. 

U.S. ATTORNEY 


Donald E. O’Brien, of Iowa, to be US. 
attorney for the northern district of Iowa 
for the term of 4 years, vice Francis E. Van 
Alstine, term expired. 

Richard P. Stein, of Indiana to be US. 
attorney for the southern district of In- 
diana for the term of 4 years, vice Don A. 
Tabbert. 

Charles L. Goodson, of Georgia, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of Georgia 
for the term of 4 years, vice Charles D. Read, 
Jr., resigned. 

Donald H. Fraser, of Georgia, to be US. 
attorney for the southern district of Georgia 
for the term of 4 years, vice William C. Cal- 
houn, resigned. 

Warren C. Colver, of Alaska, to be US. 
attorney for the district of Alaska for the 
term of 4 years, vice George M. Yeager, re- 
signed. 

Sidney I. Lezak, of Oregon, to be US. 
attorney for the district of Oregon for the 
term of 4 years, vice Clarence E. Luckey. 

Joseph S. Lord III, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. attorney for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania for the term of 4 years, vice 
Walter E. Alessandroni. 

Herman T. F. Lum, of Hawaii, to be U.S. 
attorney for the district of Hawaii for the 
term of 4 years, vice Louis B. Blissard. 

Sylvan A. Jeppesen, of Idaho, to be US. 
attorney for the district of Idaho for the 
term of 4 years, vice Kenneth G. Bergquist. 

Edward R. Phelps, of Illinois, to be US. 
attorney for the southern district of Illinois 
for the term of 4 years, vice Harlington 
Wood, Jr. 
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Kenneth Harwell, of Tennessee, to be U.g 
attorney for the middle district of Tennessee 
for the term of 4 years, vice Fred Elledge, Jr, 

Claude Vernon Spratley, Jr., of Virginia, 
to be U.S. attorney for the eastern district 
of Virginia for the term of 4 years, vice 
Joseph S. Bambacus. 

U.S. MARSHALS 

Harry C. George, of Illinois, to be Us. 
marshal for the eastern district of Illinois 
for the term of 4 years, vice Vernon Woods. 

Charles N. Bordwine, of Virginia, to be 
U.S. marshal for the western district of Vir. 
ginia for the term of 4 years, vice Peter A. 
Richmond. 

Frank W. Cotner, of Pennsylvania, to be 
U.S. marshal for the middle district of Penn- 
sylvania for the term of 4 years, vice Oliver 
H. Metcalf, deceased. 

Floyd Stevens, of Michigan, to be Us. 
marshal for the western district of Michigan 
for the term of 4 years, vice Harry Jennings, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TuHursDAY, JUNE 1, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore, Mr. McCorMack. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the following communi- 
cation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

JuNE 1, 1961. 

I hereby designate the Honorable JoHn W. 
McCormack to act as Speaker pro tempore 
today. 

Sam RAYBURN, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 





PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


James 2: 17: Faith without-works is 
dead. 

Almighty God, our Father, in these 
days of crises and chaos may we mani- 
fest the spirit of God-fearing men and 
women who are sensitive and alert to the 
various challenges which modern life is 
continually bringing to us. 

We penitently acknowledge that we 
are often far too self-righteously com- 
placent when there is so much that we 
ought to do and can do that will prove 
to be of concrete and constructive value 
in the building of a nobler civilization. 

Bless our President with Thy needed 
wisdom and guidance and inspire all our 
citizens to do something more than 
merely take a so-called intelligent in- 
terest in national and international af- 
fairs by reading the magazines and daily 
newspapers and listening to newscasters 
and commentators. 

Grant that we may have an effective 
participating and contributing role 
in finding the right solution to the many 
problems in the sphere and area of 
human relationships. 

Give us the will and the grace to live 
as brothers in the midst of bitter 
rancor and show forth great integrity of 
character when there are dangers of 
moral breakdown in the social order. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, Mey 29, 1961, was read and 


approved. 





AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1962 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
ynanimous consent that the Appropria- 
tions Committee may have until mid- 
night Friday to file the bill and report 
on the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1962. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the appropriation 
bill. 





INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1962 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night Friday to file a report on the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill, 1962. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve all points of order on the bill. 





THE LATE HONORABLE WILLIAM A. 
ROWAN 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my sorrowful duty to announce to 
the House the death of the Honorable 
William A. Rowan, who so ably repre- 
sented the Second District of Illinois in 
the 78th and 79th Congresses. The news 
of his passing yesterday morning came 
as a shock to the Illinois delegation. It 
will occasion deep grief among his former 
colleagues in the House, by whom he 
was held in deep respect and warm af- 
fection. The remains are lying at the 
Brown Funeral Home, 2939 East 95th 
Street, Chicago, and will be laid to rest 

th a mass Saturday morning at St. 
Patrick’s Church in Chicago. 

Bill Rowan was a man of heart and 
of dedication to the welfare of people. 
His was the stature of real statesman- 
ship. In every activity in which his high 
abilities were engaged he made an en- 
Viable record. His two terms in the 
House were marked by outstanding ac- 
complishment, I never have known any- 
One to speak of Bill Rowan except in 
words of admiration and affection. In 
Chicago and especially in the Second 
District, which he served with fidelity 
and devotion to its interest, as well as 
that of the Nation, he long will be re- 
membered as a pattern of a model pub- 
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lic servant. His example long will be an 
inspiration to the oncoming generations. 

The Honorable William A. Rowan was 
born in Chicago on November 24, 1882. 
He was graduated from St. Patrick’s 
Grade School and St. Patrick’s High 
School and later attended the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

After graduation he was employed in 
a steel plant and the associations of 
those early years made a lasting im- 
pression on him. His interest in the 
steel workers and in the cause of labor 
remained with him throughout his bril- 
liant career. He became associated with 
a daily community newspaper, the Daily 
Calumet, a newspaper of prestige and 
wide circulation, and became its city 
editor and later its editor. He was re- 
garded as a newsman of the top bracket. 

In 1927 he was elected alderman from 
the 10th ward and served in the City 
Council of Chicago for 15 years and until 
his election to Congress in November of 
1942. He was ward committeeman of 
the 10th ward, a stout and loyal Demo- 
crat who believed with all the faith in 
him in the Democratic Party as the in- 
strumentality for advancing the welfare 
of all the people. 

He was defeated for reelection to the 
80th Congress, sharing the fate of so 
many of his Democratic colleagues in the 
upset election of 1946. President Tru- 
man appointed him U.S. Comptroller of 
Customs at Chicago on January 21, 1947, 
and he served in that position during 
the Truman administration with the 
great distinction that marked all his 
public life. 

His passing is a loss to Chicago, to 
Illinois, and to the Nation. To his son, 
who has the rich heritage of noble par- 
ents, and who bears his father’s name, 
and to the other members of his fam- 
ily, I extend my deepest sympathy. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the dean of the Illinois dele- 
gation, the Honorable THomas J. O’BrIEn, 
and my colleague from Illinois, Hon. 
Witt1am T. MourpPHy, who served with 
Bill Rowan in the City Council of 
Chicago, and other colleagues, may have 
5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks in the Recorp on the late 
William Rowan. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I was deeply grieved when I learned of 
the passing of a dear friend for many 
years, the Honorable William A. Rowan, 
who served with outstanding ability and 
dedication in the 78th and 79th Con- 


gresses. Bill Rowan was every inch a 


man, As Democratic ward committee- 
man in the 10th ward of Chicago and as 
alderman in the city council as well as 
during his two terms in this body and 
his later service as U.S. Comptroller of 
Customs at Chicago, he made a large 
contribution to his party, to his city, 
to his State, and to his Nation. 

He was my dear and close friend. I 
shall miss him very much, His life was 
an inspiration to younger men, and his 
many good deeds will not be forgotten. 
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To his son, who bears his name, to his 
brother who as a priest enriched the 
lives of the men and women and chil- 
dren in his parish, and to the other 
members of his family go the warmest 
sympathy of Mrs. O’Brien and of me. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with great sorrow I learned of the death 
of my very good friend William Rowan 
in Chicago yesterday. 

It was my privilege to serve with him 
in the Chicago City Council for many 
years. In that capacity he made an 
outstanding record as vice chairman of 
the finance committee and as chairman 
of the committee on labor-management. 

Upon leaving the council he repre- 
sented the Second District in the 78th 
and 79th Congresses. During his serv- 
ice in Congress he served diligently on 
the District of Columbia Committee, 
where he displayed his great knowledge 
and experience in municipal affairs. 

Mr. Rowan, as publisher of the Daily 
Calumet a community newspaper, was 
one of the first advocates of the St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes, Mississippi, and Gulf 
waterway, and spent many years work- 
ing for the accomplishment of this proj« 
ect. He sponsored the authorization for 
“Cal-Sag” which is part of the waterway. 

He was one of the prominent political 
leaders in Chicago representing the 
10th ward not only as alderman but as 
Democratic ward committeeman. 

The city of Chicago has lost an out- 
standing citizen but we shall always 
cherish the memory of his many kind 
deeds. 





INTEROCEANIC CANALS DEBATE 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, in an ad- 
dress to the House on May 2, 1961, my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania {Mr. Fioop], with 
characteristic incisiveness and force, 
summarized the key features of the cur- 
rent debate about interoceanic canals 
under the striking title of “Sea-Level 
Ghost Revived.” 

As a result of that address, the United 
Press International on May 7, sent out a 
thoughtful news story to Europe, Latin 
America, and Asia by Harry W. Frantz, 
distinguished Latin American corre- 
spondent of that news service whose 
writings on Western Hemispheric ques- 
tions attract world attention. 

In order that this latest story by Mr. 
Frantz on interoceanic questions may be 
more widely distributed in the United 
States and available to all agencies of 
our Government, I quote it as part of 
these remarks: 

INTEROCEANIC CANALS DEBATE 
(By Harry W. Frantz) 

WasHIncTon.—Representative Danie. J. 
FLoop of Pennsylvania made proposals to 
the House of Representatives last week which 
framed the issues for an evolving “great de- 
bate” on the best method of forestalling 
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traffic congestion in the Panama Canal in 
the next decade. 

Countering the current active agitation 
for construction of a sea-level canal at Pan- 
ama, Fioop told the House of Representa- 
tives that the Terminal Lake-third locks 
plan for conversion of the present canal 
would be the most practical and economic 
solution of the future interoceanic traffic 
problem. 

Fioop, who is sometimes called “the 
watchdog of the Panama Canal,” in a state- 
ment to the House said: 

“Not only is this solution (Terminal Lake- 
third locks) the most economic, it is the 
most logically developed from all significant 
points of view of any plan ever proposed 
and has been officially recognized as afford- 
ing the best operational canal practicable 
of achievement.” 

He introduced a bill for the creation of a 
new “interoceanic canal commission” of 11 
members to be appointed by the President, 
which would study an increase of capacity 
and operational efficiency of the present 
Panama Canal by modifying present laws to 
permit a summit-level terminal lake at the 
Pacific end. 

The proposed Commission would also have 
authority to study a sea-level project at Pan- 
ama, or an entirely new canal on another 
route. The Commission would submit its 
report to both the President and Congress 
within 2 years. 

FLoop’s proposal stirred unusual interest in 
Governmené and diplomatic circles for sev- 
eral reasons: 

With the change in Government at Wash- 
ington, the Kennedy administration will in- 
evitably have to reach decisions within a few 
years on long-term plans for handling the 
rapid growth of transisthmian travel; and 
studies already are in progress. 

The concept of a sea-level canal at Pan- 
ama undoubtedly has extensive support 
among some groups of engineers and some 
powerful unofficial national organizations, 
and has never been definitely rejected by 
the Government as a possible eventual solu- 
tion of the canal problem. 

A sea-level canal at Panama or a new 
transisthmian canal would raise many in- 
ternational questions, with the atmosphere 
now clouded by Communist penetration in 
the Caribbean area. For 5 years, FLoop has 
been the most active spokesman in Congress 
concerning United States legal and treaty 
rights in the Panama Canal, and has fre- 
quently sounded warnings of the new inter- 
national complications raised by the Com- 
munist challenge to the Monroe Doctrine. 

In a speech to the House last week FLoop 
said that a sea-level canal at Panama would 
plunge the U.S. Government into a measure- 
less sea of expenses and diplomatic turmoil. 

“All of this could be, and would be 
obviated by the major improvement of our 
existing canal by processing with the 
Terminal Lake-third locks proposal, which 
does not require a new treaty with Panama,” 
he said. 

FiLoop said that the Terminal Lake-third 
locks plan was developed in the Panama 
Canal organization during World War II 
from war-operating experience, and would 
make the maximum utilization of the exist- 
ing waterway and the huge investment which 
it represents. 

“For the benefit of those who may not be 
familiar with it,” FLoop said, I may explain 
that the Terminal Lake-third locks solu- 
tion provides for the elimination of the 
serious traffic bottleneck locks at Pedro 
Miguel, the consolidation of all Pacific locks 
in three lifts near Aguadulce to correspond 
with the lock arrangement at Gatun, and 
raising the Miraflores Lake level to that of 
Gatun Lake so as to form a summit anchor- 
age at the Pacific end of the canal to match 
the Gatun Lake at the Atlantic end. 
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“This plan would also provide for a set 
of larger locks for larger vessels and for 
raising the Summit Lake level.a few feet to 
supply greater depths for navigation and 
more water for lockages.” 





COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may be 
permitted to sit today during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a joint resolution that would 
direct the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission to make a study and investiga- 
tion of the adequacy, for the protection 
of investors, of the rules of the stock ex- 
changes and of the National Association 
of Securities Dealers. 

It is my purpose, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Commerce and Fi- 
nance, of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, to start hearings 
on this resolution on Tuesday, June 27. 

For some time I have been concerned 
with the widespread evidence of specula- 
tion, and of apparent manipulation in 
many instances, appearing in our estab- 
lished securities exchanges and in our 
over-the-counter markets. The Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 provides, 
among other things, that the rules of 
both types of markets shall include rules 
for the expulsion, suspension, or disci- 
plining of a member for conduct or pro- 
ceeding inconsistent with just and equi- 
table principles of trade, and the act 
declares that the willful violation of the 
act or any rule or regulation issued there- 
under shall be considered as conduct or 
proceeding inconsistent with just and 
equitable principles of trade. 

It has seemed to me to be high time to 
review these rules governing the activi- 
ties of the various securities markets to 
see whether they are adequate to protect 
investors, and to determine just how they 
are being administered by the stock ex- 
changes and the over-the-counter asso- 
ciation. I feel that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, as an arm of the 
Congress, now should bring up to date 
and enlarge upon the study it was au- 
thorized to make some 26 years ago. For 
this purpose my resolution would au- 
thorize to be appropriated the sum of 
$750,000, with the Commission reporting 
to the Congress by January 3, 1963, the 
results of its study, with recommenda- 
tions. 
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PROGRAM FOR BALANCE OF THE 
WEEK AND NEXT WEEK 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time for the purpose of inquiring of the 
majority whip if he can advise us as to 
the program for the balance of the week 
and for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is planned to ad- 
journ over from today until Monday if 
the present schedule for today is com- 
pleted. For next week the program is as 
follows: 

Monday is Consent Calendar Day and 
there are five suspensions: 

First. H.R. 10, Self-Employed Individ- 
uals Tax Retirement Act of 1961. 

Second. H.R. 879, veterans, increase 
disability compensation. 

Third. H.J. Res. 225, Delaware River 
Basin Compact. 

Fourth. H.R. 4750, increase borrowing 
power, Virgin Islands Corp. 

Fifth. H.R. 7209, New Mexico, support 
facilities, Los Alamos County. 

On Tuesday the Private Calendar will 
be called, and we will also take up the 
Agriculture appropriation bill for 1962. 

On Wednesday we will take up the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 
1962, and the Roush-Chambers election 
case. 

For Thursday and the balance of the 
week, the extension of Korean corporate 
and excise taxes, if rule is reported. 

This, of course, is subject to the usual 
reservation that any further program 
may be announced later and that con- 
ference reports may be brought up at 
any time. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 





DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUS- 
TICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1962 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7371) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State 
and Justice, the Judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes; and 
pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
on the bill be limited to 2 hours, the time 
to be equally divided between the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] and myself. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H.R. 7371, with 
Mr. THORNBERRY in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I should first like to 
express my thanks to the members of 
the subcommittee who heard the testi- 
mony with regard to the pending bill, 
for their cooperation and patience. I 
refer to the distinguished gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Sikes]; the distin- 
guished gentleman from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson]; the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota iMr. MarRsHALL] ; 
the distinguished ranking minority 
Member, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow]; the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lipscoms], and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

I should also like to express my thanks 
and sincere appreciation to the execu- 
tive secretary of this subcommittee who 
is here on the floor with this bill for 
the 13th consecutive year. I refer to 
Mr. Jay B. Howe. His assistance to the 
committee has been invaluable. 

Mr. Chairman, the total amount rec- 
ommended by the committee in the bill 
H.R. 7371, now before us, to provide for 
the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the judiciary, the 
United States Information Agency, and 
the Civil Rights Commission, is $751,- 
300,050. This is an increase of $4,925,060 
over the appropriations for the current 
fiscal year for these agencies, but a de- 
crease of $54,284,152 in the amount of 
the revised budget estimates. 

The original budget estimates for the 
coming fiscal year were increased a total 
of $12,028,000 by subsequent submis- 
sions from the Bureau of the Budget. 

The committee has recommended 
language in this bill requiring that $62,- 
950,000 be used to purchase foreign cur- 
rencies or credits owed to or owned by 
the Treasury of the United States. 

The various departments and agen- 
cies are directed to purchase these cur- 
rencies on credits whenever practicable 
SO as to decrease the actual dollar ex- 
penditures from the Treasury by the 
amount of $62,950,000. This bill would 
require the Department of State to pur- 
chase such currencies in the amount of 
$41,200,000, which is over 15 percent of 
the total recommended for the Depart- 
ment of State. The bill also provides 
that the U.S. Information Agency pur- 
chase these currencies on credits in the 
amount of $21,750,000, or approximately 
16 percent of the total amount contained 
in the bill for that Agency. 

The first agency referred to in the bill 
is the Department of State. The total 
amount carried in the bill for that De- 
partment is $267,478,000, which is an in- 
crease of $2,732,246 over the amounts 
appropriated for the current fiscal year 
and a reduction of $31,890,000 in the 
amounts of the budget estimates. How- 
ever, I should like to point out that of 
this reduction $19,693,000 was practi- 
cally automatic inasmuch as the Depart- 
ment requested that the item of $9,693,- 
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000 for the so-called East-West Cultural 
Center, to be located in Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, be deferred at this time without 
prejudice. 

Ten million dollars of the request for 
“Acquisition, operation, and mainte- 
nance of buildings abroad” was not al- 
lowed for the reason that that requested 
appropriation of $10 million is not pres- 
ently authorized by law. The remainder, 
$12,197,000 of the $31,890,000 I pre- 
viously referred to, is a reduction of ap- 
proximately 4 percent of the total re- 
quested for the Department of State. 

The first of the items for the Depart- 
ment of State is the largest. It is en- 
titled “Salaries and expenses.” The ma- 
jority of the committee included in the 
bill the sum of $132 million for salaries 
and expenses. This amount is $4,367,- 
000 below the amount of the revised 
budget estimate but is an increase of 
$6,735,000 over the amount appropriated 
for the current fiscal year. It should be 
noted, however, that an item which was 
previously carried as a separate appro- 
priation item, to wit, ‘Payments to the 
Foreign Service Retirement and Disabil- 
ity Fund,” amounting to $2,540,000, is 
now included in the “Salaries and ex- 
penses” item. 

With regard to a subject which is 
generally misrepresented in a certain 
periodical and in some newspapers, to 
wit, representation allowances, the com- 
mittee has allowed the amount of $925,- 
000, which would be a decrease of $29,000 
in the amount of the budget estimate but 
an increase of $53,000 over the amount 
appropriated for this purpose in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The principal reason for allowing this 
increase of $53,000 is the number of new 
diplomatic posts being opened in Africa 
and the elevation of certain posts from 
consulate status to Embassy status. 

The next matter is entitled “Acquisi- 
tion, operation and maintenance of 
buildings abroad.” ‘There is included in 
the bill the amount of $14,500,000 in two 
appropriation items for the acquisition, 
operation, and maintenance of our 
buildings abroad. 

The total provided is $10,800,000 be- 
low the amount of the budget estimate, 
and is $723,000 below the sum appro- 
priated for these purposes in the current 
fiscal year. I have previously referred 
to the reduction of $10 million in this 
area which was taken out by the com- 
mittee for the reason that there is no 
authority in law therefor and, if in- 
cluded, would most certainly be subject 
to a point of order here on the floor. 

I should point out that in examining 
the budget requests for this item the 
committee came across some startling 
instances of projects which were un- 
realistic and exorbitant. For instance, 
a project in Ankara, Turkey, where 
$100,000 was requested to be appro- 
priated for the land alone for four 
subordinate Foreign Service officers’ 
residences. Another example was a pre- 
tentious and costly building program at 
Kabul, Afghanistan. 

Of the $14,500,000 allowed for acqui- 
sition, operation and maintenance of 
buildings abroad, the committee requires 
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that all of it be used for the purchase 
of foreign currencies or credits with the 
exception of $900,000. So this program 
in the coming fiscal year would cost the 
American taxpayers in hard American 
dollars the amount of $900,000. 

The amount of $1,500,000 has been in- 
cluded in the bill for emergencies in the 
diplomatic and consular service. 

A total of $61,576,000 was requested 
for contributions to international or- 
ganizations. That is the amount of the 
revised budget estimate, and the amount 
included in the bill for contributions to 
these organizations. The organizations 
are set forth in the hearings as well as 
in the committee report, in which re- 
port at page 5 will be found a statement 
as to the amounts appropriated for each 
of these international organizations. 

The sum of $2,100,000 has been ap- 
proved by a majority of the committee 
to provide for the missions which repre- 
sent the United States in the activities 
of certain international organizations in 
which the United States participates 
pursuant to treaties, conventions, or spe- 
cific acts of Congress. The amount al- 
lowed is $147,000 above the amount ap- 
propriated for the current fiscal year 
and is $90,000 below the amount of the 
revised budget estimate. 

I should like to point out that all of 
the amounts included in this bill such 
as the one I just referred to were not 
satisfactory to every member of the com- 
mittee. This is one instance where, in 
my judgment, the committee cut a bit 
too much. But the bill now before us 
represents the judgment of the major- 
ity of the committee, and with few ex- 
ceptions all the members of the com- 
mittee will support this bill. 

With regard to expenses of interna- 
tional conferences and contingencies, the 
bill includes $1,943,000. It also includes 
the amount of $171,000 for the expense 
of the U.S. delegation to the fifth round 
of tariff negotiations in Geneva. 

As to the U.S. Citizens Commission on 
NATO, the committee has allowed the 
amount of $125,000. This is merely a re- 
duction of $25,000 in the amount of the 
budget estimate. 

A total of $15,727,000 is included for 
the three appropriation items for the 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico. In- 
cluded in this amount are funds for the 
construction of the new Rio Grande 
River dam, the so-called Amistad Dam. 

This new international dam will be 
located near Del Rio, Tex., and we ex- 
pect it will be as effective as was the 
Falcon Dam in preventing hundreds and 
hundreds of millions of dollars of damage 
such as occurred during the floods of the 
last few years. 

To move along—and I shall be glad to 
try to answer any questions with regard 
to the items for the Department of State 
when I have finished my general] state- 
ment—I should like to say that for inter- 
national educational and exchange ac- 
tivities there has been included a total 
of $33,600,000 in two appropriation items. 
Of this amount, $12,600,000 shall be used 
to purchase foreign currencies on credits 
now in the Treasury of the United States. 
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This is a program for which I feel the 
committee. did not furnish enough 
money. But the committee had no al- 
ternative but to take out the $164,037 in- 
cluded in the budget estimate for ex- 
changes with Cuba. Also with regard to 
this item I should point out that there 
was included in the budget estimate the 
amount. of $600,000 for an activity which 
was previously carried in the mutual se- 
curity appropriation bill. The commit- 
tee has seen fit to deny the inclusion of 
that amount in this bill, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be carried for fiscal 
year 1962 in the bill in which it has been 
carried in the past, namely, the mutual 
security appropriation bill. 

As to the so-called Center for Cultural 
and Technical Interchange between East 
and West, to be located at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, as I have previously explained, 
the committee has not included the 
amount of $9,693,000 for this project for 
the reason that the request was with- 
drawn by the Department of State with- 
out prejudice. It is expected that this 
will be again presented to the commit- 
tee and at that time the committee will 
have an opportunity to take testimony 
as to the details of the request for this 
$9,693,000. 

Now, as to the Department of Justice, 
the committee was presented with a re- 
vised budget estimate totaling $298,384,- 
000. The amounts recommended in the 
bill for this Department total $294,239,- 
900. This is a reduction of $4,144,100 in 
the amount of the budget estimates and 
a decrease of $2,360,280 below the total 
appropriations for the Department of 
Justice for the current fiscal year. 

In connection with legal activities and 
general administration it should be 
pointed out that the committee has pro- 
vided in full a request for $540,000 “to 
provide additional staff in the Criminal 
Division to combat more effectively in- 
creasing lawlessness and to coordinate 
government-wide efforts against crime.” 

The committee has also provided 34 
additional positions in the Tax Division 
of the Department of Justice; 9 addi- 
tional positions in the Civil Division; two 
more positions in the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion; as well as $109,000 additional to 
cover the rising costs of appraisers and 
experts in condemnation cases. 

As for the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice, the committee 
has recommended the full amount re- 
quested, to wit $5,500,000. 

As to U.S. attorneys and marshals 
the sum of $25,385,400 is provided. 

The committee has again seen fit to 
recommend, and for the 10th consecutive 
year has recommended, approval of the 
entire amount required for the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

As for the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service, the committee was pre- 
sented with a request in the amount of 
$65,360,000. The committee has allowed 
the amount $63,500,000 which is an in- 
crease of $613,000 over the appropria- 
tions for that important Service in the 
current fiscal year. The request for 
$1,260,000 for 21.6 miles of fence along 
the Mexican border has been denied. 

Some years ago the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service was year after 
year in the business of building fences 
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along the Mexican border. There came 
a time, approximately 10 years ago, when 
the Border Patrol was built up with the 
idea of saving money on these fences. 
So we had no fence work for a number 
of years. But last year the committee 
was requested for some language, some 
innocuous language, to be inserted in the 
bill, and we did insert that requested 
language. We were told it was for the 
purpose of stopping some marihuana 
smuggling at a particular point in the 
vicinity of Tia Juana. We figured the 
fence language would cost $35,000 or 
$45,000. Having included the language 
last year, the camel got his nose under 
the tent, and they came back this year, 
not for the money for that bit of fence 
near Tia Juana, but for 21% miles of 
fence at a total cost of $1,260,000. 

For the Federal Prison System the 
committee has included a total of $51,- 
613,500 in three appropriation items for 
this system. This is a reduction of 
$1,204,500 in the amounts of the budget 
estimates, and a decrease of $6,756,500 
below the amouats appropriated for the 
current fiscal year. 

However, in connection with this it 
must be noted that in last year’s budget 
there was a nonrecurring item of $8,875,- 
000 for the completion of a new maxi- 
mum security institution at Marion, Ill. 

As to the Federal judiciary, begin- 
ning with the Supreme Court of the 
United States, there is included in this 
bill $54,497,650, which is a reduction of 
$1,552,552 from the requested $56,050,- 
202. 

In connection with the items for the 
Federal judiciary, I do not know that 
we need to spend too much time on them 
unless some Member has some questions 
concerning them. 

The committee found abuses and ex- 
travagances with regard to the purchase 
of new furniture for the courts and it 
found abuses concerning the amounts 
of money spent from the Department of 
Justice budget for psychiatrists in con- 
nection with the examination of de- 
fendants. The details may be found in 
the printed hearings. 

Included in travel and miscellaneous 
expenses for the courts was a request 
for $632,800 for new furniture and fur- 
nishings incident to the occupancy of 
some new court buildings. The com- 
mittee reduced this by $232,800. ‘The 
General Services Administration is now 
conducting a program of rehabilitation 
of furniture. I had a letter the other day 
from the Deputy Administrator of GSA 
indicating that as a result of certain dis- 
closures made in testimony before the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
they have been able to szve $25,000 in 
one item alone. 

As to the U.S. Information Agency, 
where I feel that perhaps the Commit- 
tee has cut a bit too deep, the committee 
has allowed an increase over the amount 
appropriated for that Agency in the 
current fiscal year. There is included in 
the bill a total of $134,782,500 for the 
six appropriation items which make up 
the funds for this agency.. These are 
set forth at title 4 of the pending bill. 

Once again, contrary to the impres- 
sion that the American public gets from 
reading certain newspapers and period- 
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icals, the committee has included every 
dime requested for the so-called Voice 
of America. But, this agency  sti)] 
spends costly time that should be di- 
rected toward winning the cold war 
overseas to blindfolding the American 
public in talking about Soviet jamming 
and mythical ideas as to how much the 
Soviets spend for broadcasts when the 
fact of the matter is that the Congress 
each year allows the exact full amount 
requested for the Voice of America. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I am pleased to yield 
to my distinguished friend. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
gentleman is making a very, very help- 
ful statement. Now, we do not all have 
a chance to read the report and the 
hearings. There are so many things we 
must do. I have just counted and there 
are about 26 Members on the floor; I 
think 8 Republicans and the rest are 
Democrats, I assume. Is there any way 
of getting this information to all the 
Members? 

Mr. ROONEY. All they have to do, 
I must say to my distinguished friend 
from Michigan, is to read the ConcreEs- 
SIONAL RECORD tomorrow morning, and 
there they can find every word that my 
distinguished friend says. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, I 
know that, that is obvious, but who is 
going to read the REcorpD? 

Mr. ROONEY. Well, I thought the 
gentleman from Michigan was an avid 
reader of the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. But, 
suppose my helpful colleague ‘does the 
reading. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman is 
referring to the distinguished gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross] he reads every- 
thing; not only in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, but he reads every word of the 
printed hearings before this subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
true. 

Mr. ROONEY. And I commend him 
for it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And he 
advises me, too, in the morning before I 
come over. He doesmy homework. But, 
what about the others? 

Mr. ROONEY. I was going to suggest 
that the report on this bill is a good 
place to start from. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. True. 

Mr. ROONEY. And _ read _ these 
printed hearings. They weigh a number 
of pounds. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Since my name was 
brought into this. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, I 
referred to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. But if Members rely on 
reading the Recorp in the morning, 
school will be out, will it not? I mean, 
this bill will be passed today, will it not? 

Mr, ROONEY. That will give our dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan the 
whole day tomorrow to read the RECORD. 
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Mr. GROSS. That would be in the 
nature of a postmortem. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And it 
will be a bad day for the taxpayer. 

Mr. ROONEY. Oh, I do not know. I 
think the taxpayers’ interests have been 
pretty well looked after in this bill, with 
a cut of $54,284,152 in the amount of the 
revised budget estimates. Does not the 
gentleman think so? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes; surely. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, I 
think you have done a remarkable job, 
put still there is so much left to be done, 
do you not see? If you keep on here, 
there will not be anything left for the 
home folks. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man understand that we have to have a 
Federal Bureau of Investigation? Does 
not the gentleman understand that we 
have to have a prison system? Does not 
the gentleman understand that we have 
to run a law office for the Government 
and prosecute the guilty? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Do you 
want an answer? 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man understand we have to keep our 
courts open to dispense justice to the 
people? Does not the gentleman under- 
stand that we must be represented over- 
seas by a Foreign Service? Does not the 
gentleman understand that we must 
broadcast—please excuse the word— 
propaganda to various parts of the 
world? The gentleman must realize 
these things. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will you 
let me answer? 

Mr. ROONEY. Surely. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I real- 
ize most of these things, from what the 
gentleman has said, are necessary, but 
we have them so big, do you not see; they 
just swallow us up. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does not the gentle- 
man understand that this is a big Gov- 
ernment, the biggest in the world? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is a 
oe wena, there is no question about 


Mr. ROONEY. It certainly is, and it 
has been a big spender now for the last 
8or 9 years. Everything has gone up in 
the past 8 years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. And 
_ party has been in contro] all the 

e. 
Mr. ROONEY. Oh, no, we have not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Oh, yes, 
you have. 

Mr. ROONEY. Oh, no, we have not. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You 
have two-thirds of the Members here. 

Mr. ROONEY. When former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower took over the adminis- 
tration in 1953, his Secretary of State 
made such drastic cuts that it cost the 
taxpayers in the end twice as much. He 
had to request the additional money the 
following June. You remember that. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Will 
you let me answer? 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes; surely. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Well, 
you have gotten them into such a habit 
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that you could not break it off all at 
once. It would have been a shock. 

Mr. ROONEY. I do not think I have 
that reputation. If he reads some of the 
newspapers, and particularly Time 
magazine, I wonder how the gentleman 
can say I have a reputation for spending 
money? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Like 
some of the rest of us, I guess; talking 
here on the floor. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am not here every 
day. I have work to do in committee 
trying to find out what is in these big 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr..ROONEY. Surely. 

Mr.GROSS. Ihave just read this bill 
forward and backward, and I carhot 
find money in here for toolboxes. 

When we had the deficiency appro- 
priation bill before the House, the gen- 
tleman spoke of the necessity for pro- 
viding the people who travel around over 
the world with tools of the trade. I can- 
not find anything here that they can use 
in which to carry the tools of the trade. 

Mr. ROONEY. I imagine it would not 
be too much to expect some of them to 
be carried in briefcases. You can always 
get a few bottles into a briefcase. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand now what 
the gentleman meant by tools when he 
translates it into bottles. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is that what the gen- 
tleman was getting at? 

Mr. GROSS. I was not certain what 
the gentleman meant by tools of the 
trade. He never quite explained that 
before. Now I know, and I thank the 
gentleman for explaining. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, to be- 
come serious and get back to the US. 
Information Agency, I should like to 
point out that for a considerable num- 
ber of years now the Agency has not 
made Voice of America broadcasts to 
Brazil in the Portuguese language. Year 
after year this committee, both on the 
majority and minority sides, has de- 
plored this fact. We have deplored the 
fact that we have entirely too many 
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English broadcasts all over the world. 
In Latin America we should have con- 
centrated on Portuguese- and Spanish- 
language broadcasts. The President is 
sending up a supplemental appropria- 
tion request for $2.4 million for Portu- 
guese and Spanish broadcasts to Latin 
America. I, for one, should like to be 
shown why these broadcasts could not 
be provided by reducing the number of 
hours of English broadcasts to Latin 
America which, from my experience, do 
not help us to any appreciable extent 
with the good will of the man in the 
street in that area. 

Further with regard to the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, they had an exami- 
nation for their so-called Foreign Serv- 
ice officers in January, 1960, and of the 
30-odd topnotch FSO-1 officers, people 
who make $17,000, $18,000, $19,000, 
$20,000 a year with allowances, at posts 
abroad, six of them could not pass the 
examination which is set forth in the 
printed hearings. 

This situation is deplorable. I have 
the greatest respect for Mr. Murrow, 
who is making a great personal and 
financial sacrifice in taking over as head 
of this agency. I trust that he will give 
enough study to this situation to rectify 
it. He will find out that the answer is 
not always more money. The answer 
to our problems abroad and to our prob- 
lems in the Foreign Service of the 
United States is not more money, as was 
pointed out by Secretary of State Rusk 
in the hearings before this committee. I 
should like to refer to his statement 
which is incorporated in the committee 
report at page 3. 

More people and more money are not the 
answer to every new problem. We shall 
strive for better utilization of available re- 
sources. 


If this is done, we shall have a better 
Department of State and we shall have 
a better U.S. Information Agency. 

The following table summarizes the 
amounts recommended in the pending 
bill in comparison with the correspond- 
ing budget estimates and the 1961 ap- 
propriations: 


Bill compared with— 


Estimates, Recom- 
1962 


Department or agency tions, 1961 mended in 
bill for 1962 | 1961 appro- 1962 esti- 
priations mates 
Department of State.....................- $264, 745, 754 | $299, 368,000 | $267, 478,000 | +-$2, 732,246 | —$31, 890, 000 
Department of Justice._.........-.------- 296, 600,180 | 298,384,000 | 294,239,900 | —2, 360, 280 —4, 144, 100 
NE Bins 5 ok. Abita oka ntoiewand 52, 445, 488 56, 050, 202 54, 497,650 | +2, 052, 162 —1, 552, 552 
U.S. Information Agency_.........-...--- 131, 695, 568 | 151,480,000 | 134,782,500 | +3,086,932 | —16, 697, 500 
Civil Rights Commission................. 888, 000 302, 000 302, 000 —586, 000 }|_.........-... 
NS chi ek des ntcnssegeiibinn otiniepead bap leita 746, 374,990 | 805, 584,202 | 751,300,050 | +-4, 925, 060 — 5A, 284, 152 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield my 


self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I join with the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Rooney] the chairman of this sub- 
committee, in saying that this bill comes 
to the House as a practically unan- 
imous agreement of the subcommittee. 
However, as he has said, not every item 
has been agreed to by everyone on the 
committee. There are some of us who 
think they should have been cut deeper. 
There are others who think we cut some 


items too far, but I think as a whole it is a 
pretty good bill. 

The gentleman from New York has 
conducted a very careful, thorough, and 
searching examination of the witnesses, 
his usual fine job. It has been a pleasure 
to serve with the other gentlemen on 
this committee. 

It is rather a new chairman of the 
committee, however, in certain ways in 
the presentation of this bill, and that, of 
course, is understandable. ‘There has 
been a change of complexion in these 
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agencies, and the gentleman has not dis- 
cussed some of the matters he generally 
has discussed over the last 8 years. But 
we have presented this bill, so perhaps it 
becomes the responsibility of the minor- 
ity to discuss some of the other matters 
that are in these bills. 

I should like first to discuss briefly the 
judiciary items in the bill. The com- 
mittee will recall that last year we 
brought out the facts of the great amount 
of travel by members of the Federal 
judiciary and showed where they were 
exchanging jobs back and forth from 
New York to California and other areas 
of the country. That meant very many 
days of travel and not too many days of 
trial work. We pointed out that this 
was a good thing, but we also pointed out 
that we might slow it down a little bit. 
Last year I am afraid we presented a 
travel folder for this year for some of 
them who had not taken advantage of 
it have taken advantage of it this year, 
as the record will show on travel. 

We have now allowed 75 or 78 new 
Federal judges, and they probably will 
get on the same travel circuit that the 
others have. I hope that they do not. 
It seems to me that with the increase in 
the number of Federal judges that has 
been passed and the great expense this 
subcommittee will have to face up to in 
allowances, this question of travel ought 
to be cut down materially. 

Also, in one of the districts in New 
York, where a large number of new 
judges have been authorized, they also 
have underway now and have asked for 
an additional system of trial examiners 
to take some of the load from them. 
That seems to be a little wasteful, that 
we should set this up at the same time 
we are setting up these new judges. 

Now, as to the Justice Department, 
there are several items there that con- 
cern me, but it is a little like mother- 
hood, you have got to be for it. With 
regard to this mobile unit the Attorney 
General has now set up 27 mobile 
lawyers, let me read to you from the 
justification, what it says about these 
lawyers: 

Twenty-seven attorneys working out of 
the Division will form a mobile force which 
can be dispatched to a particular trouble 
area in the fleld to take charge of the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of notorious 
criminals. 


It says “notorious criminals,” but there 
is nothing in the law that limits this 
mobile unit to that. You have a unit 
that can go in and initiate an investiga- 
tion and prosecution. To me this is a 
dangerous thing to place in the hands 
of an Attorney General of any party. 
This is an extension of what was done 
in the previous administration, we must 
admit that, and this is a beefing up of 
that activity. 

I should like to have you read the rec- 
ord beginning on page 120 of the hear- 
ings as to the miserable failure these 
people have had in criminal cases, with 
dismissal after dismissal of cases where 
the defendants were found not guilty, or 
the decision was reversed. This is a 
dangerous thing. What concerns me is 
the setting up of a mobile unit so that 
an Attorney General, if he does not like 
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something that is going on some place, 
can send out this mobile unit and take 
over the investigation and prosecution. 
It is a dangerous thing in the hands of 
anybody. I hope it will be carefully 
used. We have authorized it, but I 
think we should point out the possibility 
re what that mobile unit could be used 
or. 

There are other items in the bill. 

Of course, we want to fight gangsters 
and hoodlums and delinquency—juvenile 
delinquency. We ought to start calling 
it juvenile crime and we ought to begin 
to talk about it for what it really is and 
begin to handle it for what it really is. 

In this bill, you will also find we are 
setting up some trial units, when_juve- 
niles have finished their terms, there is 
some special treatment that they are 
going to receive. This is pretty expen- 
sive. I hope it works. They have asked 
for four projects. I think it could have 
been done with one. I think this is a 
little overenthusiastic. 

Then, of course, we have the FBI and 
again we have granted all the money 
they asked for. Certainly, a great Amer- 
ican like J. Edgar Hoover who for 37 
years has done such a magnificent job 
for his country. I wish you could all 
hear him testifying before the commit- 
tee—clear, concise and with a complete 
command of what is going on in this 
agency. We have never yet in the hear- 
ings found any place where he has been 
wasteful of the funds allocated to him. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, all of us— 
all Americans regardless of political 
party are with President Kennedy on 
his mission and our prayers are with 
him. Our prayers will be with him when 
he meets with Premier Khrushchev. We 
hope this will do some good. But, it 
seems to me, as we debate this bill, we 
ought to realize the President is now in 
Paris for a conference with General de 
Gaulle, having only recently returned 
from Canada where he conferred with 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker. He had 
fiown to Key West to confer with the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. Then 
he proposed to continue on to Vienna 
this week for meetings with Prime Min- 
ister Khrushchev, as I have mentioned. 
But I should like to remind you when 
we are talking about these various trips 
and these various meetings, we are talk- 
ing about the same man who as a can- 
didate for President last fall, during 
the period of the so-called great de- 
bates, cast aspersions upon what he 
called “summitry” and what his aids 
called “summitry.” What he said at 
that time was this, and I quote him: 

My opponent promises, if he is successful, 
to go to Eastern Europe, to go, perhaps, to 
another summit, to go to a series of meetings 
around the world. If I am successful, I am 
going to Washington, D.C. and get this coun- 
try to work. 


Perhaps, when he came here to get the 
country to work, he found that things 
were not as bad as he had rather sus- 
pected they would be and the country 
got to work without the nostrums that 
he had in mind, and maybe this is the 
reason he changed his mind and decided 
now to get into the summitry which he 
used to laugh about. But, I would ask 
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you—how does the Secretary of State 
view these events? I might recall that 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Rusk, told 
reporters it was his hope that the new 
administration, and I quote him: 

“that diplomatic channels can be used f 
serious discussions and negotiations” ae 
cause he “felt that my time can be spent to 
best advantage here in Washington,” 


Now this is the man who said “Sum- 
mit diplomacy is to be approached with 
the wariness of a prudent physician pre- 
scribing a habit-forming drug—a tech- 
nique to be employed rarely and under 
the most exceptional circumstances, with 
rigorous safeguards against its becom- 
ing a debilitating or dangerous habit.” 

Of course, the Secretary of State can 
scarcely criticize the Chief Executive for 
engaging in summitry, because the Sec- 
retary of State is equally guilty of a 
change of heart about summitry. 

If Mr. Rusk goes to Vienna or appears 
in Vienna this week and returns, he will 
then have traveled 63,000 miles in five 
oversea trips, since he assumed his 
duties a few months ago. 

If, as I suspect, the attacks on sum- 
mitry and travel by the Secretary of 
State were given out to be an attack 
against Mr. John Foster Dulles, may I 
point out that Mr. Rusk as Secretary of 
State has traveled twice as far and twice 
as often as Mr. Dulles did in the same 
length of time as Secretary of State. 

I think in discussing these matters of 
summitry and travel the fact that there 
was criticism about it a few months ago 
is not to be overlooked in the recitation 
of these personal diplomats. As for the 
distinguished Vice President, recent 
events seem to indicate that he may be 
forming a new organization of a type 
which is familiar to many of us, and this 
would be a “Trip-a-Month Club.” In 
April he had a week in Senegal and in 
Paris. In May he made an around-the- 
world trip. He started out to smooth 
the troubled waters of the Pacific and 
wound up taking a rest in Athens and 
Bermuda. I am waiting now with baited 
breath, as Iam sure the gentleman from 
New York is, as to what emergency in 
June may call for a visit from this dis- 
tinguished gentleman and his very 
charming wife. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I always yield to my 
chairman. 

Mr. ROONEY. As for the Vice Presi- 
dent’s trip to Senegal I wish the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio had been 
along. 

Mr. BOW. I might say to the gentle- 
man from New York that I wish, too, I 
might have been along for it would have 
been delightful company, I can assure 
you. 

Mr. ROONEY. Let me finish, please. 
He would have found that the Vice 
President and his very charming wife for 
6 days went 18, 20, 22 hours a day on a 
sincere, fruitful goodwill mission for 
the United States. 

I had an interesting conversation only 
last night with the Assistant Secretary 
of State, Mr. Crockett, who accompanied 
the Vice President on his recent trip to 
southeast Asia. The same ul 
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things happened in the course of that 
trip. The Vice President gets down with 
the people in the street, he makes friends 
with everybody. This is a new kind of 
diplomacy. This is the kind of diplo- 
macy that may succeed, since our old- 
type striped-pants approach to diplo- 
macy has gotten us in the position we 
are in today. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution; and may I say I would 
have been very happy to be with the 
gentleman and the Vice President. It 
would have been excellent company, I 
can assure the gentleman from New 
York. 

I would recall to the gentleman’s mind, 
however, that it was Vice President 
Nixon who developed that type of di- 
plomacy. When Mr. Nixon was Vice 
President of the United States he made 
these trips to many foreign countries, 
mixed with the people on the streets, 
and shook hands with them. I did not 
have the pleasure of traveling with him. 
But during the campaign the President 
said, “We are going to stay at home.” 

You will remember that during the 
campaign it was said the Vice President 
would reorganize the Pentagon. That, 
however, has failed to materialize. He 
seems to be too busy. 

May I say to my distinguished chair- 
man that I think we can rule out South 
America. I have heard reports that a 
very distinguished Ambassador from the 
United Nations is going to devote the 
month of June to South America, so that 
will take care of the situation down 
there. All I can say is I hope Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson will do a better job down 
there than he did when informing the 
people of Cuba about their situation. 

With all of this, one wonders whether 
it was really necessary to establish the 
new and extraordinary post of traveling 
Ambassador. Mr. Averill Harriman was 
the Ambassador who was supposed to do 
this traveling all over the world. I won- 
der what he must think when he gets to 
some of these places to find that either 
the President or the Vice President or 
somebody else has been there ahead of 
him. I wonder if he does not sometimes 
ask eee: Was this trip really neces- 
sary 

When we think of this diplomacy of 
summitry I think it just as well to stop 
and take a look at things. 

Now I wish to talk briefly, if I may, 
about the United Nations. 

The gentleman from New York has 

concerned in the past about repre- 
sentation allowances and the amount of 
whisky that is used. He has been very 
good in keeping it down, as he did this 
year. I congratulate him for that. But 
an interesting thing turned up in the 
United Nations on our mission up to 
New York. This year they wanted an 
increase over the $17,000 they get up 
there for representation allowance now. 
Mr. Stevenson wanted to increase that 
by $13,000, making a total of $30,000, 
as I recall it. The interesting thing is 
that although he wanted to increase it 
by $13,000, the previous Ambassador to 
the United Nations never used all of his 
representation allowance. Here we are 
moving into more representation allow- 
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ance in the United Nations. You go 
down through the list of representation 
allowances and you will find them in- 
creased, increased, increased every 
place you go. The answer, they say, is 
that the African nations are coming in, 
some Moslems, and others. But there 
are a lot of countries whose folks do not 
drink at all, so you do not have to worry 
about increases there. 

Now, with reference to the USIA, the 
gentleman from New York very properly 
pointed to that situation. They are go- 
ing out all over the country and telling 
the people of the country something 
about the use of their facilities. I was 
actually amazed when I read one of their 
statements in a speech made by an em- 
ployee of theirs to a responsible group 
of people in Illinois, Chicago I believe. 
Why, this man went out there and said 
that the Soviet Union was spending $200 
million a year just for jamming. We 
had never heard of that. I am quite 
sure the gentleman from New York will 
agree that we have never heard any such 
figure as $200 million for jamming. I 
submit to you they could not find out 
what it is, and certainly it is not $200 
million. They say they get a figure even 
smaller than that for worldwide use. 
That is not true, because as the gentle- 
man from New York knows, we have al- 
ways allowed for the broadcasting of the 
Voice of America by the USIA everything 
they asked for. They have not been de- 
nied the funds to carry the story of the 
Nation wherever they went. When they 
use their facilities in this country to try 
to propagandize in order to get in- 
creased appropriations, I think they are 
completely out of line, and they ought 
to be taking their energies, and instead 
of trying to sell the American people on 
increasing their appropriation, they 
ought to be doing their job overseas in 
the area in which they are supposed to 
be working. 

One other interesting thing we found 
in the USIA. That is the matter of 
prestige. You will also recall about the 
time we were talking about summitry 
and summit meetings there was some 
talk about the prestige of the United 
States abroad, This matter was devel- 
oped in a political campaign, and this 
claimed lowering of prestige came about 
because of some of these prestige re- 
ports by the USIA through some poll 
they had taken, and because of this we 
were in an intolerable shape and we 
ought to get it changed. When Mr. Mur- 
row was asked about the prestige of polls, 
“When did you take them, what has 
been done about them?” why, we found 
out they are going to be discontinued 
because the prestige polls were not accu- 
rate. I remember some of the language 
used was that they were not in depth and 
they were not accurate and they were 
going to cut out these prestige polls 
which meant so much a few months ago. 
This is but an interesting sidelight. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I read as best I could the 
hearings on this bill, and nowhere did I 
find any reference to the cultural of- 
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ficers in the USIA, and there are a num- 
ber of them. I remember one in London 
who is being paid $18,000 or $19,000 a 
year, plus, of course, an allowance, 
which is tax free. Does the gentleman 
know how many cultural officers they 
have in the USIA and what contribu- 
tion they make to any cause? 

Mr. BOW. I may say to the gentle- 
man I do not know how many we have, 
but I remember one very interesting 
thing I might point out to the gentleman 
about cultural officers. I found in Paris 
a cultural officer or employee. I asked 
about this fellow, and they said, “You do 
not have to worry about him; he is being 
paid by the Ambassador.” “What does 
he do?” “He advises the Ambassador on 
cultural affairs.” I asked, “Do you mean 
to tell me that the Ambassador over 
there has to hire his own man when we 
are spending millions of dollars on these 
cultural officers all over the world?” 

But here this Ambassador was not 
able to depend on the man that we have 
over there and he went out and hired 
his own cultural affairs officer. 

Mr.GROSS. This is on a par with the 
cultural officer situation in Iceland a 
couple of years ago. 

Mr. BOW. Yes. The gentleman from 
New York did an excellent job on that. 
He found a very fine young cultural of- 
ficer there. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, one who was paid 
$8,000 a year, and they put in a $13,000 
woman, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly. 

Mr. BOW. They sent another person 
in place and sent him down to do the 
other job. ‘Those are the things we 
found, and those are the things I should 
say that disturb us. 

Those are a few of the things in this 
bill that I felt should be pointed out to 
the committee today. Again, I say the 
bill has the support of the committee. 
In some places I would have cut it more; 
in some places the gentleman from New 
York would have increased it. But, the 
bill has the unanimous agreement of the 
members of the committee. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to my colleague 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN. I want to congratulate 
my colleague from Ohio for the work he 
has done on this legislation, especially 
as a member of the House Committee on 
Appropriations and as a member of the 
subcommittee having charge of this bill. 
I rise, however, to ask him for some in- 
formation if he can give it. As perhaps 
he knows, I have been named as a mem- 
ber of the special subcommittee of the 
Committee on Rules charged with the 
responsibility of endeavoring to deter- 
mine and to recommend to the full com- 
mittee and perhaps later to the House 
as to what type of action the House, or 
the House and the Senate jointly, should 
take in connection with the supervision 
of the activities of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency and of the intelligence 
agency or department or division within 
the State Department. Our committee 
is getting ready to meet in the next few 
days. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Ohio can give me or give the House any 
idea as to how much in the way of funds 
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carries for the use of intelli- 
ork within the State Depart- 
and, I mean by that, the same 
of work that the Central Intelli- 
Agency, the G-2 division of the 

the Office of Naval Intelligence, 
so we do in their own respective 


iW. I cannot give you offhand 
e figures that are used for intelligence 
in the State Department. There is a 
division there. Do we have that at the 
desk, the amount that is being used? I 
would yield to the gentleman from New 
York, if he can answer that question. 
I do not have the figures in front of me. 
These are not funds now appropriated 
to the CIA. These are funds appro- 
priated for the intelligence division of 
the State Department. 

Mr. BROWN. That is right. 

Mr. ROONEY. There is an Office of 
Research and Intelligence in the State 
Department, as the gentleman from 
Ohio very well knows, and the people 
employed in that area are paid partly by 
the Department of State and previously 
partly by the so-called other agencies. 
The amount involved in fiscal 1962 was 
a request of $2,828,410. 

Mr. BROWN. Does the gentleman 
believe that that actually covers the cost 
of all the intelligence work being done 
by the State Department? 

Mr. ROONEY. Oh, not at all. This 
is only a small area of intelligence to 
which we are referring, and performed 
for other agencies of Government. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee went down and reviewed some 
of the work being done by this group in 
the State Department and some of the 
things on which they were working. 
Then we went over to the FBI and made 
an investigation there and I believe the 
gentleman from New York “(I[Mr. 
Rooney] will agree with me that we 
were inclined to believe the progress 
made by the FBI was excellent. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve an hour and 15 minutes is enough 
for lunch. I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting) 41 Members 
are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
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[Roll No. 66] 
Abernethy Donohue Ho! 
Addonizio Dooley ie ee 
Alexander Dulski Inouye 
Ashley Dwyer Jones, Ala. 
Auchincloss Fascell Karth, Minn, 
Ayres Fino 
Barrett, Pa. Fogarty Kee 
Barry, N.Y Ford Kelly 
Fountain Kilburn 

Blitch Garland 
Bonner. = Grant Eiucaynski 
Beate, La. — 

ruce reen, Oreg Kornegay 
Buckley Green, Kowalski 
Burke, Gubser Landrum 
Celler Hansen Latta 
Conte Harris Lesinski 
Cooley Harsha Libonati 
Dawson Hébert Lindsay 
Delaney Hiestand McCulloch 
Diggs Hoffman, Ill, McSween 
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MacGregor Philbin Springer 
Madden Pilcher Staggers 
Marshall Powell Thompson, La 
Martin, Nebr. Price Thompson, N.J 
May Randall Tupper 
Meader Riehlman Udall 
Merrow Rivers, S.C. Vanik 

Miller, N.Y. Roberts Vinson 
Milliken Rostenkowski Watts 
Moeller Rousselot Whalley 
Morrison St. Germain Wharton 
Moulder Schwengel Whitten 
Nelsen Young 
O’Brien, N.Y. Seely-Brown Zelenko 
O’Konski Shelley 

O'Neill Smith, Calif. 

Passman Spence 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. THORNBERRY, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill H.R. 7371, and find- 
ing itself without a quorum, he had di- 
rected the roll to be called, when 318 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
further to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN. To continue my inter- 
rogation which was under way at the 
time the point of no quorum was made, 
we were discussing the intelligence activ- 
ities within the Department of State, 
and were being given some information 
onit. Ishould like to ask the gentleman 
further if the investigation that he and 
his committee and other Members have 
made as to the intelligence activities of 
the State Department indicated that 
those activities were effective and ef- 
ficient and worthwhile, or whether they 
found weaknesses therein. 

Mr. BOW. I would say that I think 
some of the activities were worthwhile 
and there were some in which we found 

weaknesses. Again let me say that we 
later checked the FBI and found there 
was some apparent duplication there, 
but we felt that they were further ad- 
vanced and doing some things, perhaps, 
that were more in their field than in the 
field of the Department of State. 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio yield 
to me? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. It may be that the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Brown] has the idea that the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service have an intelligence activity as 
such. That is so insofar as it refers to 
a foreign officer reporting on intelli- 
gence in the ordinary course of his du- 
ties, as does the Army attaché, or Air 
Force attaché, or Naval attaché. But 
there is not in the Department of State 
@ separate organization engaged in all 
fields of intelligence. 

Mr. BROWN. We understand that 
they do not investigate muggings in 
Washington, but the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Brown] is aware of the fact 
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that they do engage in certain intelli- 
gence activities, one way or another. I 
may add for the gentleman’s benefit that 
if his committee has not studied the 
problem perhaps our subcommittee will, 

Mr. BOW. When any Foreign Service 
officer makes a report to the Secretary 
of State he is indulging in intelligence 
work. He reports as to the conditions in 
the country. But as far as other types 
of intelligence such as we have heard 
about recently are concerned, they are 
not a part of the functions of the State 
Department. 

Mr. BROWN. Let me ask the gentle. 
man this direct question, if I may: Has 
the gentleman’s committee found any 
indication that any so-called intelligence 
agent or any person engaged in intelli- 
gence activities, that is, in the State De- 
partment, has taken any action or had 
taken any action in connection with the 
situation in Cuba? 

Mr. BOW. None that I know of. 

Mr. BROWN. Prior to this time? 

Mr. BOW. Not that I recall. 

I should like to point out before clos- 
ing, and I am about to close, one other 
area that has disturbed me somewhat 
and that is the contributions being made 
by agencies of the United Nations to 
some of the countries of the world 
through some of the organizations. Per- 
haps we can go into all of these later on 
more in detail. I am using figures now 
from memory and not with the facts be- 
fore me, but I am pretty close to them, 
I am quite sure. 

There are, as you know, certain agen- 
cies of the United Nations where we 
make very substantial contributions to 
these agencies and have no control over 
the manner in which the money is being 
used. This is a matter I think the 
proper committees of the House should 
go into, and our committee perhaps at 
some time will go into it. I have in 
mind the Pan American Health Organ- 
ization. We know that the United States 
is now contributing about 66 percent of 
the funds for Pan American Health. 
We also know that since the advent of 
Castro in Cuba, and particularly within 
the last year, they have about tripled 
the amount of funds going into Commu- 
nist Cuba. Here we have the strange 
situation of 66 percent of these funds 
being contributed by the United States 
to the United Nations in connection with 
the Pan American Organization, and 
then they use these funds to further the 
efforts of Mr. Castro in Cuba. This is 
a story that I think will unfold later on 
and be of great interest to the members 
of the committee. 

You also have the so-called Hoffman 
project. The funds there are being di- 
verted for the use of Communist coun- 
tries. We are therefore making con- 
tributions to Communist projects. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Not only that, but ap- 
parently we have no control over the 
assessments placed on the taxpayers of 
this country by the United Nations. I 
might also point out the uncollected 
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assessments of practically all these or- 
ganizations. Your hearings show that 
there is owing to the United Nations by 
the member nations almost $10 million, 
$9,500,000. In connection with the 
United Nations Emergency Force the 
unpaid assessments total $22,714,000, 
UNESCO, $2,208,000, and so on down 
the line. I do not think there is a single 
organization connected with that Tower 
of Babel in New York that does not owe 
a substantial amount of money in un- 
paid assessments. But the taxpayers of 
this country pay promptly and right 
through the nose. 

Mr. BOW. There are a large number 
of delinquencies in the United Nations. 
It should be insisted that they be col- 
lected, because these amounts are being 
paid by the taxpayers of the United 
States and they are being diverted in 
many instances to the Communist 
Party. This should be checked on care- 
fully. When we say, “Why should we 
continue to contribute?” we are told we 
might be thrown out of these organiza- 
tions. It might be good to do that in 
some of these organizations. It might 
be just as well to withdraw from some 
of them. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. One Government offi- 
cial, and I cannot recall his name, who 
came before your committee, said it is 
the natural thing for the United States 
to put up the bulk of the money for these 
organizations—the natural thing for us 
to do. 

Mr. BOW. Well, we have been doing 
it and it is about time we stopped it or 
we are going to go broke, if we do not 
stop. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] has consumed 34 
minutes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, my 
work on the subcommittee on State, 
Justice, and Judiciary apprerriations 
has been a satisfying experience. It is 
not a new experience since it was my 
privilege to serve on this important sub- 
committee in the 82d Congress during 
the troubled days of the Korean conflict. 

President Kennedy has called this “an 
hour of national peril and national op- 
portunity.” He has also described for 
us his personal reactions upon assuming 
the Presidency: 

No man entering upon this office, regard- 
less of his party, regardless of his previous 
service in Washington, could fail to be stag- 
gered upon learning—the harsh enormity of 
the trials through which we must pass in 
the next 4 years—each day we draw nearer 
the hour of maximum danger. 


Responsibility for our posture in the 
face of this threat falls upon all of us. 
As elected Members of the Congress, this 
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responsibility falls upon us in a special 
measure. 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The very urgency that the President 
has continued to express concerning the 
role of our Government involves not only 
questions of policy, but questions of ad- 
ministration as well. Policy is not self- 
executing; it requires administrators 
and techniques of administration capa- 
ble of achieving its goals. 

In his first appearance before our sub- 
committee, Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk spoke this truth with admirable 
clarity: 

Administration must know what ends it 
is expected to serve; public administration, 
especially, must concern itself with effec- 
tiveness and efficiency, for it uses public 
funds and must do so in the spirit of a trust. 
Policy, on the other hand, cannot be suc- 
cessful unless the tools of policy are well 
designed and capable of carrying it out. 
Administration is the handmaiden of pol- 
icy; it is not its own justification; it serves 
to accomplish the great national purpose 
we have in view. This requires that the 
structure and procedures of the Department 
of State be attuned to the central tasks of 
our Nation in the foreign policy field. It 
also means that deficiencies, waste, or fail- 
ures ought not to be accepted. In critical 
times such as these, we cannot afford the 
little mistakes which impede our effort; 
indeed, the impact of what some might call 
little things can be decisive as to our suc- 
cess in getting on with our great national 
policies, 


Anyone who has worked with appro- 
priations for various agencies of govern- 
ment has encountered policymakers who 
regard administration as beneath their 
dignity and outside their ken. They are 
impatient with questions of detail and 
prefer to deal in the generalities of high 
strategy. It is refreshing, therefore, to 
have the Secretary of State admit to a 
working interest in the operations of his 
Department. His candor and frankness 
have helped to make our work less ardu- 
ous and more meaningful. 

TRIBUTE TO CHAIRMAN 


By the same token, no man is more 
respected for his candor and frankness 
than our chairman, JoHN Roongy. His 
careful and searching examination of 
every witness and every program is an 
indication both of his personal knowl- 
edge of all phases of each agency’s work 
and his personal interest in their suc- 
cess. His discontent with evasion and his 
profound respect for ability help to make 
our hearings informative and useful. 
He is successful in eliciting the facts upon 
which we can make reasonable judg- 
ments in terms of both policy and ad- 
ministration. I know of no higher 
tribute to a hard-working chairman. 

The courtesy shown me by the other 
members of the subcommittee and by our 
able and experienced clerk, Jay B. Howe, 
has made my return enjoyable and 
rewarding. 

FACE HARD CHOICES 

To realize the importance of the bill 
before us, we need only look to the world 
around us. The implementation and 
administration of our relations with the 
other nations of the world are an awe- 
some task in these critical times. In 
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every crisis, men have thought their 
own time to be a turning point in his- 
tory. They have been justified, just as 
we are justified, in recognizing contem- 
porary events as signposts to the future 
marking alternate roads. We are con- 
stantly faced with hard choices and the 
discouragement and frustration which 
must follow even temporary failures. 
There are no sudden and easy solutions 
to problems as complicated as world 
relations. 

The exercise of patience in these long 
and trying years known as the cold 
war sometimes seems impossible. We 
need only consider the possible alterna- 
tives, however, to reassure us that steady 
and unrelenting hard work holds out the 
best hope. Patience is essential to care- 
fully reasoned and intelligently aug- 
mented public policy. 


HEARINGS GIVE INSIGHTS 


The many facets of this day-to-day 
job are clearly shown in the record of 
our hearings. I urge members and citi- 
zens interested in the mechanics of ad- 
ministering foreign policy to read these 
hearings. Although a substantial body 
of testimony is off the record, our chair- 
man has made every effort to insure in- 
clusion of all but comments made under 
strictest security. A reading of the 
testimony provides valuable insights into 
both the successes and failures of pro- 
grams not much publicized and some- 
times less understood. 

In discussing dollars and cents, we 
are discussing the ways and means of 
American foreign policy. We are dis- 
cussing the men and methods used in 
applying this policy in every part of the 
world. We cannot divorce men and 
programs from policy and its implemen- 
tation in the real world of international 
politics. It is for this reason that I urge 
a reading of the hearings by all who 
want to see the situation in more com- 
plete perspective. 

SUFFICIENT FOR EFFICIENCY 


Our chairman has ably summarized 
the actions of the subcommittee on 
the major items considered for the De- 
partment of State. As with every ap- 
propriation bill, the results represent 
compromise and although we may have 
disagreed on specific details, we bring 
the bill before you as our best common 
effort. 

The total amount contained in the 
bill for the Department of State is $267,- 
478,000, a reduction of $31,890,000 below 
the budget requests. Since some activi- 
ties can be deferred and others are un- 
authorized, this amount will enable the 
Department to carry on at an efficient 
level of operation. 

USE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


We have also recommended language 
in the bill requiring that $41,200,000 be 
used to purchase foreign currencies or 
credits owed to or owned by the Treasury 
of the United States. This will decrease 
the actual dollar expenditures from the 
Treasury by over 15 percent. 

USIS HAS MAJOR ROLE 

One of the major tools in implementa- 

tion of American foreign policy is the 
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U.S. Information Service, our principal 
agency for disseminating information 
overseas. This effort began as an at- 
tempt to counter the big lie of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. 

Propaganda has always been one of 
the major weapons of world communism 
in creating unrest and division. Its aims 
are to convince through indoctrination, 
to arouse through agitation, to dictate 
through organization, and to undermine 
through exploitation. By the word of 
both Lenin and Stalin, crisis is a situa- 
tion to be used without moral limita- 
tions. 

CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH 

An effective campaign of truth in re- 
sponse to this challenge is not an easy 
goal to achieve. It requires both dedi- 
cation and competency, both ideals and 
hard work. 

The new director of this program, Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, summed up his view of 
the task in these words: 

It seems to me that we must concentrate 
more on American ideals and iess on what 
has come to be called the image, because in 
my view the image is something in which 
we fit, and ideals are something to which 
we aspire. I think we must assume the at- 
titude that democracy is always unfinished 
business, and we must never take the atti- 
tude that we have reached the complete and 
final conclusion in all our problems, social, 
economic, and political. 

I think we must at all times operate on 
the basis of truth; that we must in all me- 
dia * * * be competitive; and above every- 
thing else we must strive for credibility, for 
believability, in order that what we say, 
whether by radio, print, films, or television 
will be believed as coming from serious 
sources determined to make American policy 
at all times intelligible and wherever pos- 
sible palatable. 


Mr. Murrow has our best wishes for 
success in the vital work he has under- 
taken. All of his ability and experience 
will be needed in the critical months 
ahead. 

EMPHASIS ON LATIN AMERICA 

Emphasis in the budget for USIS has 
been placed on work in Latin America, 
Africa, the Near East, and South Asia. 

The Communist bloc is spending many 
millions in these areas, with special em- 
phasis on Latin America. A very heavy 
Castro-Cuban effort backs up the Com- 
munist bloc using all of the traditional 
Communist techniques—books, films, 
radio, front organizations, penetration of 
the universities and communications 
media, as well as outright bribery. 

Chinese Communist broadcasts in 
Latin America rose from 21 to 31 hours 
weekly during the past year. Soviet 
broadcasts were increased from 49 to 56 
hours. Total Communist broadcasts, in- 
cluding satellite programs, rose from 138 
to 167 hours. 

During the past year, the Voice of 
America broadcast 14 hours a week in 
Spanish and none in Portuguese. 

FUNDS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Our subcommittee expressed strong 
interest in correcting this situation and 
the report says: 

A majority of the committee felt that with 
more effective and efficient use of the re- 
sources now available to this agency, together 
with the increase of $9,169,700, the total 
amount should be ample to carry on an ex- 
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panded program in Africa and Latin America 
as well as a more creditable program in other 
areas of the world. 


The bill includes a total of $134,782,500 
under the six appropriation items cov- 
ered under this program. Again, we 
have included language requiring that 
$21,750,000 be used to purchase foreign 
currencies or credits owed to or owned 
by the Treasury of the United States. 
This will decrease the actual dollar ex- 
penditures from the Treasury by about 
16 percent. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. Chairman, I take this opportunity 
to discuss several of the items under the 
Department of Justice in greater detail. 
The forthright testimony of Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy indicated a 
willingness and eagerness to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the many impor- 
tant activities of his department. He 
outlined the areas of special interest to 
him and we wish him well in his en- 
deavors. 

LANDRUM-GRIFFIN COSTS 

When the House passed on Depart- 
ment of Labor appropriations, I com- 
mented on the burdensome paperwork 
and tremendous expense involved in ad- 
ministration.of the Labor Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act—Land- 
rum-Griffin Act—compared to the re- 
sults which have been obtained. The 
House this year approved $5,775,000 for 
purposes of the act to bring the total 
cost to taxpayers to $13,467,000 for the 
3-year period. 

Labor Department witnesses told us 
that 10 criminal actions had resulted to 
date and convictions had been obtained 
in 6. All involved embezzlement of 
funds and admittedly were covered un- 
der State laws. 

JUSTICE DEPARTMENT PARTICIPATION 


At the time, I commented that the 
activities of the Department of Justice 
would add considerably to the overall 
cost of this legislation. In an effort to 
determine the full extent of additional 
expenditures, I questioned the Attorney 
General and the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation about their par- 
ticipation under the act. 

Mr. Hoover indicated that he is not 
requesting additional investigative per- 
sonnel at this time in the hope that any 
workload arising from the act can be 
absorbed. 

The Attorney General requested that 
eight attorneys and supporting staff be 
assigned to meet the increasing work- 
load under the Landrum-Griffin bill. 
The Justice Department estimates that 
the Labor Department will refer 220 
cases for further investigation and 115 
cases for analysis and determination as 
to prosecutive feasibility. 

PROSECUTIONS DROPPED 


As I stated in the House previously, 
the figures sometimes given on the num- 
ber of alleged violations is meaningless 
since a great many will be dropped upon 
investigation. A Department of Justice 
witness confirmed this by saying: 

We have also in many instances declined 
prosecution on the evidence being insuf- 
ficient or not meeting the requirements of 
the act. 
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The six convictions obtained to date 
involved embezzlement of union funds 
in amounts ranging from $1,034.46 to 
$5,811.62. To my knowledge, embezzle- 
ment was illegal long before passage of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. 

CUT DUPLICATE ACTIVITY 


This emphasizes again the need to re- 
appraise legislation of this kind enacted 
in response to pressures and emotions 
that were misdirected by an intensive 
propaganda campaign not always con- 
cerned with the truth. Once this mas- 
sive paper-shuffling operation is firmly 
entrenched, it will go on quietly consum- 
ing tax dollars through neglect and 
inertia. 

The fact that the FBI has been able 
to absorb the additional duties assigned 
to it without additional funds up to this 
time is another indication of its efficient 
operation. The alarming increase in 
crimes throughout the Nation is one 
measure of the workload with which the 
Bureau is faced. 

SERIOUS CRIMES INCREASE 


During the calendar year 1959, the 
Nation’s police reported 1,592,160 serious 
crimes. This is a new alltime high and 
is 69 percent more than in 1950 and 128 
percent over 1940. 

This ominous increase is continuing at 
a frightening pace. Preliminary crime 
figures for the first 9 months of 1960 
show an 11-percent increase in serious 
crimes over the same period in 1959. 

The estimated cost of crime for 1959 
was a startling total of $22 billion—$128 
for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. For every $1 spent on 
education, $1.11 went to crime. For 
every $1 contributed to religious organi- 
zations, crime cost us $9. 

DAILY CRIME RATES 


During each day of 1959, the last year 
for which final statistics are available, 
there were 24 killings, 328 aggravated as- 
saults, 41 forcible rapes, 196 robberies, 
and 1,105 larcenies, 1,879 burglaries, and 
790 automobile thefts. I emphasize that 
these are daily averages for that year. 

Crime is increasing at a rate four times 
faster than our population. Even more 
appalling is the tragic increase in youth- 
ful lawlessness. Arrests of young people 
have more than doubled since 1948 and 
have increased six times as fast as ar- 
rests of persons over 18 years of age. 


* YOUTH CRIME IS HIGH 


The record of arrests is disproportion- 
ately high in certain crimes. Although 
youths under 18 represented only 12 per- 
cent of all arrests, they were charged 
with 64 percent of all auto thefts, 49 
percent of all robberies. During 1959, 
18,000 youths under 18 were arrested for 
murder, assault with weapons, forcible 
rape, and strong-arm robbery. 

Every thinking citizen is sickened by 
this ugly situation when brought face to 
face with the facts. Too many, how- 
ever, turn away on the false assump- 
tion that it will go away or that some- 
one else will tend to it. Mr. Hoover had 
some harsh words on this subject which 
are worth repeating here today: 

While the population increase is one of 
the factors to be considered in the rising 
tide of crime, in reality we can trace our 
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increasing crime rates today primarily to 
two malignant conditions—public apathy 
and moral deterioration. 

Public apathy is a dangerous condition 
which attacks sensitivity to the difference 
between right and wrong. As long as our 
citizens insist upon the attitude of self- 
indulgence and adherence to the principle 
of pleasure before duty, the effectiveness of 
combating crime is seriously weakened. 

The rising crime rate is ample evidence 
of the unfortunate spread of moral dete- 
rioration among the growing segments of 
our population. This condition not only 
exists within the criminal element itself, 
but has also corrupted millions of our na- 
tion’s citizens who are willing to compro- 
mise their ideals if an easy dollar can be 
made. 

ESPIONAGE AND SUBVERSION 

In addition to its broad services to 
local police organizations and its direct 
responsibility in criminal investigation 
and apprehension, the FBI continues to 
have primary responsibility in dealing 
with espionage and subversion under our 
laws. 

At the center of the espionage and 
subversion threat is the international 
Communist conspiracy. Communist 
parties are operating legally or illegally 
in 86 countries around the world with a 
combined membership of over 36 mil- 
lion. They have gained control in 17 
countries. Communist-bloc nations now 
control approximately 1 billion people, 
one-third of the world’s inhabitants. 

Only the most naive can believe that 
we are immune from penetration by 
skillful and dedicated agents of this con- 
spiracy. While we cannot discuss our 
counterintelligence and counterespion- 
age programs for obvious reasons, this 
vital work of the Bureau continues to 
deserve unstinting support. 

BUREAU OF PRISONS 


The tremendous increase in our crime 
rate necessarily causes problems for the 
Bureau of Prisons, another agency cov- 
ered in the bill before you. For the llth 
consecutive year, the average population 
of Federal penal and correctional insti- 
tutions has shown a marked increase. 

The capable and experienced director 
of the Bureau, Mr, James V. Bennett, is 
making a determined effort to cope with 
the ever-increasing problems of the Fed- 
eral prison system. The commendable 
manner in which he is administering the 
system deserves mention. 


PRISON POPULATION INCREASES 


Several months ago the total prison 
population numbered 23,362, an increase 
of 789 over a year ago. The Bureau esti- 
mates an average population of 24,000 
during the next fiscal year. The two in- 
stitutions opened in the later summer of 
1959 at Sandstone, Minn., and Lompoc, 
Calif.. are already filled almost to 
capacity. 

Another complicating factor is the in- 
creased length of sentences, indicating a 
continually more difficult group of pris- 
oners. To this is added the problem of 
youthful offenders and juvenile delin- 
quents, 5,000 of whom are now in Fed- 
eral institutions. Since these young of- 
fenders offer the greatest hope for 
redemption and readjustment in the 
community, funds and efforts are right- 
fully being concentrated on them. An 
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increasing number of courts are pro- 
nouncing indeterminate sentences and 
it is left to the Department of Justice 
to determine when young offenders are 
ready to be returned to society. 

FEDERAL PRISON INDUSTRIES 


Members may be interested in the op- 
erations of Federal Prison Industries, 
Inc. The corporation operates indus- 
tries in penal institutions to produce ar- 
ticles and commodities for use in the 
institutions and for sale to other de- 
partments and agencies of Government. 
At the same time, it provides an oppor- 
tunity for inmates to acquire knowledge 
and skills that will be useful in provid- 
ing them with a means of livelihood 
upon release. 

In 1962, the corporation expects to op- 
erate 54 shops located in 24 Federal 
penal and correctional institutions. 
Sales of the products and services are 
restricted to the prison system and gov- 
ernmental agencies. Sales for the cur- 
rent fiscal year are estimated at $32,- 
736,000 with estimated net earnings of 
$4,636,000, which revert to the US. 
Treasury. Since the beginning of the 
program in 1935, an estimated $49,436,- 
000 has been paid into the Treasury 
after subtracting costs of the program. 

FUNDS RECOMMENDED 


In dealing with the overall budget of 
the Department of Justice, your com- 
mittee is recommending $294,239,900, a 
reduction of $4,144,100 below the revised 
budget estimates. 

The committee recommends a total of 
$127,216,000, the full amount requested, 
for the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
This includes an increase in funds for 
50 additional special agents to meet new 
investigative responsibilities under exist- 
ing laws. 

ADDITIONAL CRIMINAL STAFF 


In response to a revised request from 
the Bureau of the Budget on March 6, 
1961, the committee included $540,000 
“to provide additional staff in the Crim- 
inal Division to combat more effectively 
increasing lawlessness and to coordinate 
governmentwide efforts against crime.” 

The report is the result of many 
weeks of hearings and deliberation and 
presents our best estimate of the funds 
needed to carry on essential activities 
in the departments concerned. With 
proper husbanding and better utilization 
of men and materials, these amounts 
should be ample for efficient and effective 
administration of the programs assigned 
by law. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Illinois 
[Mrs. CHurcH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Chairman, when 
earlier I asked for this time, the commit- 
tee was in the midst of a very cozy con- 
sideration of this bill with only 41 Mem- 
bers of the House on the floor. I asked 
for time to speak, Mr. Chairman, because 
I felt compelled to put to the Congress 
the question which I was asked repeat- 
edly during the 5 days that I have been 
home—home in a very sound, a very 
well-grounded, a very much disturbed 
and a very much worried district. The 
question was: What is the Congress doing 
to meet the situation? 
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I would say to the 396 Members who 
were not on the floor at that time that 
there had been an excellent exposition 
of this bill by both the chairman of the 
committee, whom I have always found 
to be most solicitous in his care, and also 
by the ranking Republican Member. We 
had talked about the amounts in the bill. 
We had talked about the agencies to 
carry out the spending of the amounts. 
But, somehow or other it seemed that we 
were far off the track of what needs to 
be said here today. As I listened, Mr. 
Chairman, I felt that I must suddenly be 
one Member on the floor of the House 
of Representatives stirred to voice my 
own fears, my concern, and my convic- 
tion that we need to dedicate ourselves 
today to something more than a discus- 
sion of dollars and of agencies. We 
listened at an earlier point to some 
humorous and some true political re- 
marks. I am not going to engage in any 
more such remarks. I think that the 
condition in which this country finds 
itself is far too serious for mere political 
considerations, important though the 
implications may be. We heard also 
about trips. We heard much about the 
information agency. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
American people are primarily not so 
much worried or concerned about where 
the President or the Vice President or 
others are going. Nor do I think that 
they are primarily concerned about how 
many people or how many dollars are 
provided for the U.S. Information 
Agency or similar agencies, although 
they do rightly demand economy from 
this Congress. What they are concerned 
about and I know it to be true, Mr. Chair- 
man—is not as to where the President or 
any one else is going—but as to where 
this United States of America is going; 
and by the same token, their concern is 
not so much over how much or how our 
words are broadcast, but actually over 
what we are saying and intend to say. 
They are not quite sure whether the lead- 
ership knows where itis going. ‘They are 
not quite sure whether what the United 
States may be saying, though they hope 
and pray so, is in line with what we have 
always said and what we have always 
stood for. 

Everywhere, there seems to be trouble. 
The average American today picks up the 
paper, and is aroused by names which 
were unknown to him 12 months ago 
and which now are a part of the family 
breakfast table conversation. I remem- 
ber when I first returned from Laos in 
1953. I did not find one person with 
whom I discussed Laos who did not have 
to ask me where Laos was. They know 
now where Laos is. Similarly, the trou- 
ble in the Congo and elsewhere has be- 
come a subject of conversation between 
parent and child. The trouble in Cuba 
lies on the hearts and lips of everyone 
with whom I spoke. What are they ask- 
ing? Well, they are asking first of all 
whether this Congress knows what is go- 
ingon. Oh, yes; I was asked that. I had 
the feeling that I could almost, if I were 
not already a Member of the Congress, go 
out and defeat any sitting Member of 
this body who did not come to grips with 
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the main problem of how to plan suc- 
cessfully for our survival—and the sur- 
vival of our system. Because the Amer- 
ican people are coming to grips with the 
main problem—they are far ahead of 
us 


I remember saying during my first year 
in the Congress that the strength of this 
country lies first of all in the endemic 
sense and power of the principle of 
human freedom on which it was founded. 

The American people know that 
strength. The American people know 
what it is to be free, and I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that they are willing to pay 
the price, gladly, of staying free. 

At that time, I said something else: 
I said that the second great component 
of our progress has been the equally 
great endemic strength of a free system. 
Finally, I concluded however, that what 
had actually made this country free and 
kept it free was the commonsense of the 
American people. The commonsense of 
= American people is on the march to- 

ay. 

What are they asking us? They want 
a sound America, and incidentally they 
hope that we will not spend all the 
money that the administration is talk- 
ing about spending. They want a strong 
country at home. They want the good 
way of life to which they have become 
accustomed. They want that way of 
life to be better and fuller for every citi- 
zen. They want something much more, 
Mr. Chairman. But especially they want 
to know that the ideals and principles 
in which they believe, and we believe, 
are the just concern of the Congress and 
the administration—and that we will 
leave no stone unturned to preserve 
them. They want to be assured that we 
are aware of the danger—and dedicated 
to the battle. They want to know that 
we are willing to pay the price, even of 
losing our seats if necessary, in order 
to meet the greatest of the problems, 
the problem of what is wrong with a 
very great country which seems to be 
groping for direction, which seems to be 
hunting for a path which it cannot 
quite determine. They want their great 
country to continue to act like a great 
county, as they put it. Finally, they 
are worried about what? About the in- 
tegrity of this country. Worried by the 
stands we take. One day we say that 
as a nation we are not taking part in 
yielding to political blackmail by Com- 
munist Cuba—and if this seems to be 
political, I apologize—and then we ad- 
mit that our Government has sought 
appointment of a committee to do what 
we said that we were not going to do as 
a government. In their commonsense 
attitude they think that when govern- 
ment says a thing, it means it. Some- 
how or other the people back home do 
know the difference between truth and 
half-truth. They know, too that a gov- 
ernment cannot say that it is not in 
something like the Cuban failure, and 
then admit that we had ships offshore 
that. escorted the Cuban patriots who 
sought te make the invasion. They 
want—and deserve—the truth. 

Mr. Chairman, for the American peo- 
ple, I ask this vital question: Is the ad- 
ministration, and the Congress, facing 
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up adequately to our basic need for sur- 
vival? 

Does this body sufficiently recognize 
that the Communist menace is not some- 
thing that is playful, that we are not ina 
game but a battle? Particularly do we 
recognize that we will never win out un- 
less we return to our commonsense, 
rely on our great, great ‘fortress’ of free- 
dom and revive our basic national 
integrity? 

Yes, I do not think that it is a question 
of how many dollars we spend in this or 
any other bill. The committee report 
carries the statement by the Secretary 
of State that more money and more peo- 
ple are not the answer to our new prob- 
lems. I would remind the Secretary of 
State that more money and more people 
are not the answer to our old problems 
either. The only answer lies in whether 
or not we really believe in what we say 
we believe in; and incidentally whether 
we as a Congress are making every effort 
to do more than “business as usual.” 
To fail to do so invites more than lack of 
confidence: it might reap disaster and 
destruction. 

Yes, the American people are asking 
many things. They have a right to the 
answer. Admittedly I am moved today 
because I have been home in a com- 
munity where Memorial Day is a very 
sacred holiday. I stood yesterday be- 
fore a small stone in Evanston marking 
the place where General MacArthur 
spoke after his recall from the Far East. 
I cannot say his words verbatim, but I 
cannot forget them either. 

They go like this: 

I do not know the dignity of these 
men’s birth, but I do know the glory 
of their death. I know that they died 
that the United States of America and 
all it stands for shall not perish from 
this earth. 

Having read those words just yester- 
day, I could not sit here today with 41 
Members—just 41—of the House of Rep- 
resentatives discussing a bill to spend 
$750 million, without pointing out that, 
whether we know it or not, the American 
people do know that it is going to take 
more than dollars, more than agencies 
to win our battle. It is going to take a 
rededication, and very humbly may I say 
that I hope that such rededication may 
start with me and my colleagues in the 
Congress. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. CHURCH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I could not agree more 
with what the gentlewoman has said 
this afternoon of what goes on in the 
minds of the people of the United States 
today. I think the gentlewoman has pin- 
pointed the situation. There must be 
an awareness on the part of the Mem- 
bers of Congress today, if they have 
time to meet with their constituents and 
talk with them, of the great concern that 
goes on in their minds and hearts, and, 
as far as the country is concerned, of 
how it is a few steps ahead of the Con- 
gress in the deliberations that go on 
today. 

Mrs. CHURCH. I thank the gentle- 
man, 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tlewoman from Illinois has just said that 
the spending of more money and the hir- 
ing of more people is not the answer to 
our problems, and I heartily agree with 
her. Yet what we find in this bill is more 
money and more people. It calls for the 
spending of $751,300,000, an increase of 
almost $5 million over last year. Sure, it 
is below the budget estimates, but budget 
estimates are the asking price. The real 
question is: How much are we increas- 
ing expenditures? In this bill we are 
asked to increase expenditures over last 
year by almost $5 million when there 
ought to be a cut of several times that 
amount. 

There is also the suggestion by the 
gentleman from New York “I[Mr, 
Rooney], in his earlier remarks today, 
that in some areas covered by this bill 
they are already talking in terms of defi- 
ciency appropriations. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to call atten- 
tion to this wonderful thing that has 
spread throughout Government known 
as representation allowance and enter- 
tainment. This bill has more than 
$1 million of representation allowance 
in it. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney] has described this as 
“tools of the trade.” A while ago, when 
many of you were not on the floor of 
the House, he identified “tools of the 
trade” as being something you carry 
around in bottles in briefcases. This is, 
of course, the liquor allowance. 

There is $925,000 in this bill for the 
State Department for liquor and enter- 
tainment in this country and abroad. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROONEY. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows that that is not an accurate 
statement. He has just said, “There is 
$925,000 in this bill for the State Depart- 
ment for liquor.” ‘The bulk of the item 
is for food. 

Mr. GROSS. Is for what? 

Mr. ROONEY. Food, f-o-o-d. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, you do not carry 
food around in bottles in briefcases. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman will 
recall—and he wants to be fair about 
this, I am sure—he brought up the sub- 
ject of toolboxes. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman wanted 
to know where the money was in this 
bill for toolboxes. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Everybody wondered 
what he was talking about, and then it 
suddenly occurred to me that he was 
referring to the expression “tools of the 
trade.” 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; the gentleman 
from New York himself coined that 
phrase, when a previous bill was before 
the House providing for liquor and en- 
tertainment. 

Mr. ROONEY. And I advised the 
gentleman there was no money in here 
for tool boxes; is that not correct? 
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Mr. GROSS. That is right, and then 
you identified this commodity you 
talked about as something you put in 
pottles and carry in briefcases. There is 
also $60,000 for representation allow- 
ances in the international conference 
and contingencies item. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield again at that point? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Does the gentleman 
realize that that is a reduction of 
$40,000? 

Mr. GROSS. It ought to all go out. 
For the U.S. Citizens Commission on 
NATO there is $1,500 for this bottled- 
in-bond business. For the International 
Education Exchange Commission, $1,000 
for entertainment. I supposed it will 
be said that is for Coca-Cola, since it 
deals with education or something of 
that sort. And $100,000 to the USIA for 
this purpose. Mr. Murrow is going to 
do very well with this $100,000, I take 
it. Then, what you do not see here is 
an expenditure by the United Nations 
of $100,000 for liquid refreshment, call 
it whatever you want, tools of the trade. 
We put up one-third of that. So, when 
you total this thing up, this one bill, 
mind you, you have better than $1 mil- 
lion for booze and entertainment. At 
the proper time I propose to offer an 
amendment or two to cut out some of 
this spending. I may not get any 
further than I have in the past, but I 
can try. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
learned gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman will 
admit I am sure, that all of the particu- 
lars in regard to this subject are suc- 
cinctly set out in the printed hearings 
and in the committee report, and that 
the total amount contained in the bill 
for representation allowances, exclusive 
of the U.N., for both State Department 
and USIA is $1,120,250. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. I am glad the 
gentleman confirmed that it runs to 
better than a million dollars this year in 
this bill. I am glad the gentleman con- 
firmed that, because there seemed to be 
some argument about it in the past; that 
the booze fund had hit the million dollar 
mark. Now I should like to ask the 
gentleman if there is any money in this 
bill for the United Nations special fund. 

Mr. ROONEY. No; there is not. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, there must be 
administration in it for the United Na- 
tions special fund, since we are appropri- 
ating funds for the operation of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. ROONEY. There is no money in 
this bill in connection with Mr. Paul 
Hoffman’s so-called special fund. 

Mr. GROSS. Where will we find that, 
may I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. ROONEY. In the mutual security 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is 
aware, I assume, that only last week a 
loan was approved by the United Nations 
special fund in the amount of $1.1 mil- 
lion for Castro. I said “a loan,” and I 
meant to put the word in quotation 
marks, because it is one of those grants 
that will never be paid back. 
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Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman will 
find that the committee went into this 
subject quite a while ago, beginning at 
page 942 of the printed hearings. 

Mr. GROSS. I am aware of that, but 
since the gentleman’s committee held 
hearings the grant to Cuba has been 
made, and with the approval of Paul 
Hoffman. 

The word from the State Department 
is that it finally went along because it 
did not want to embarrass any of our 
so-called friends. We put 40 percent 
of the money into the United Nations 
Special Fund and it does not make a 
nickel’s worth of sense to me that Amer- 
ican taxpayers put up somewhere be- 
tween $400,000 and $500,000 of the 
money that is being handed over to Cas- 
tro by the United Nations. 

Incidentally, with reference to the 
United Nations, I obtained a copy of 
their telephone directory the other day. 
We are putting up a minimum of 32.5 
percent of all the millions that go to 
that outfit each year. This United Na- 
tions must be a bonanza for the tele- 
phone company, because I find in their 
directory that they have a telephone for 
each of the following: 

There are telephones each for the art 
club; the badminton club; the ballet 
group; the bowling league; the bridge 
club; the chess club; clubs general— 
that is the granddaddy of them all, gen- 
eral information on clubs; the cricket 
club; the dancing club; the delegates’ 
bar—north, and the delegates’ bar— 
south, Is it possible they have segre- 
gation there? There is a telephone for 
the delegates’ chauffeur’s lounge; and 
a telephone for the delegates’ lounge— 
north and south, There are telephones 
for the drama group; the Esperanto 
club; for social matters; the flying club; 
folk dance club; and the gym club. 
There are telephones for the Italian club, 
and the jazz society. There are tele- 
phones for the press club; the music 
club; the movie club; and the Mohicans 
Society. ‘There are telephones for the 
recreation council, the riding club; the 
skating club; ski club; soccer club; soft- 
ball club; stamp club; and the table 
tennis club. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] has 
expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. TaBEr]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to talk to you for a minute or two 
this afternoon about some of the situa- 
tions that the United States is in as a 
result of the spending schemes that have 
been thrown together in one way or 
another by the executive department, by 
all sorts of propaganda agencies and all 
sorts of groups, where there seems to be 
no sense of the value of a dollar. I came 
down here figuring that probably for the 
first couple of months or 3 months, it 
would be impossible for us to take a ma- 
jor part of the new administration’s 
affairs apart. 
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I have come to the conclusion that it 
is now time to take them apart from 
stem to stern. 

The bills that have gone through from 
the Appropriations Committee so far 
have not been the large bills, they have 
been smaller bills, bills that have not the 
great carrying ability that some of the 
bills that are coming in to you in the next 
2 or 3 days will have. 

This bill itself is one that, as far as I 
can see, is substantially below the 
budget. The State Department itself 
was put back somewhere near where it 
was last year. The other bills have not 
been treated as seriously as the State 
Department. 

I do not know whether we are going 
to have to pass a resolution that will pro- 
hibit the expenditure of more funds than 
a specific amount which will be a great 
deal less than has been carried in the 
bills that have so far passed, or whether 
we will be able to get some sense out of 
the committee in their approach to this 
situation. 

This year the total overall amount of 
the bill is $751,300,000. Last year it was 
$746,374,000—including the Civil Rights 
Commission, the Justice Department, 
and the U.S. Information Agency. 

The USIA has not by this time gotten 
to the point where it is grown up, where 
the people who are running it have just 
one idea, and that is to put the United 
States of America across to other people. 
They think that if you put out something 
like “Hey diddle, diddle, the cat and the 
fiddle” or something of that sort you are 
doing more than if you really did some- 
thing helpful. You really cannot make 
any headway with people who have that 
kind of approach. I hope this admin- 
istration will turn to people who can give 
us a clean deal and do something that 
will really help the United States instead 
of hinder it. 

I am going to be obliged to say this, 
but where bills are brought in here that 
have very substantial increases above 
last year’s bills I shall feel obliged in the 
interest of the people of the United 
States to do the best I can to see that 
they do not go through the House on any 
such exaggerated basis. 

I do not know how much support I will 
get in the committee, but I think it is 
time for the Congress to wake up and 
realize it is necessary that we stop spend- 
ing money that we do not have. I am 
not going to vote for legislation that 
will provide for the appropriation of 
funds to carry out activities in other 
countries or for other countries which 
are beyond our capacity to do. I am 
not going to vote for them anyway un- 
less they can make out a good clean 
case for the activity they have under 
consideration. I do not want to say this 
for the purpose of getting my name in 
print or anything of that kind, but I do 
want to say for the purpose of trying, 
if possible, to arouse the Congress to a 
sense of trying to cut down on these 
spending propositions and get this 
spending in hand and get it in shape 
so that we will not be ashamed of our- 
selves as we go down the street. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. I am sure the re- 
spected and learned gentleman realizes 
that the present budget for the Depart- 
ment of State is the budget of the last 
administration, which was prepared last 
summer and fall. I am sure the gen- 
tleman from New York also realizes that 
that budget was subsequently revised by 
the new Kennedy administration and 
that the requests now contained therein 
are in a lesser amount to the extent of 
$130,000 than the so-called Eisenhower 
budget for fiscal year 1962. 

Mr. TABER. That, of course, is true, 
but I was not attempting to make a 
political speech here but that was be- 
cause of smaller demands on the part of 
the United Nations. I was not trying 
to fasten the blame on anyone. All I 
have to say is that the facts are still 
there, and that taking these appropria- 
tions by and large, we need to do every- 
thing we can to get them into shape 
and get them into hand. I hope the 
Congress will meet its responsibility with 
this bill, and that it will not be loaded 
to the gunwales with the idea that 
everybody who comes in with his hat in 
his hand, no matter who he is, has got 
to have what he asks for. We must con- 

erve our resources or else we wiil not be 
oing our duty by the man in the street 
back home. I have been home for 2 or 
3. days now, and I know from the way 
the people are talking that they are dis- 
turbed about our expenditures as well 
the prospect of expenditures to come. 
is one thing I want to say for the 
Appropriations Committee—that in spite 
of the opposition of the Committee on 
Appropriations there seems to be a policy 
of back-door appropriations that is 
spread open 40 yards wide, and the thing 
is _ absolutely impossible if we are going 
to survive as a nation with a firm and 
sound financial foundation. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Srxgs]. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I compli- 
ment 


speeches I have heard all session. Ob- 
viously, it was from the heart; certainly, 
it was a message that we can all well 
heed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to take a 
moment to talk about the extraordinary 
contributions made to the Congress and 
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That in itself is a significant achieve- 
ment; and it took place, Mr. Chairman, 
despite the fact that there is increased 
scope of work required of the agencies 
affected. Particularly is there increased 
scope of work required of the State De- 
partment. 

And yet, I do not think this bill has 
been cut too much. The job is big. 
More money could b2 spent in doing it 
and possibly well spent. But money is 
not the whole answer to the problem; 
money is not going to solve the problems 
that are before this Nation. Something 
much more than money is required to re- 
store the prestige of the United States. 
There must be new spirit, there must be 
new determination. There must be de- 
termination which I think is lacking to- 
day in all too many quarters. There is 
too much of business-as-usual philos- 
ophy. This Nation and the things we 
stand for have been losing ground for 
years. You know it and I know it. We 
may soon find ourselves backed into a 
corner. 

The people of the United States are 
worried; they have a right to be worried. 
Before it is too late I trust the new 
administration will take things by the 
nape and shake out the indifference 
and the lethargy by which our for- 
eign policy and our information pro- 
grams seem to be characterized. For 
instance until changed by action of Pres- 
ident Kennedy, we have been broadcast- 
ing English-language programs to Span- 
ish and Portuguese-speaking peoples in 
Latin America. Ninety-nine percent of 
the people we need particularly to reach 
have not the faintest idea what they 
hear is all about, because they do not 
understand English. But all of them 
have heard about Castro and the way 
in which he is dividing up rich Yankee 
property among the poor people. They 
have not been told the facts about Castro. 
They do not know the poor in Cuba are 
getting poorer. They cannot learn it 
from our English language broadcasts. 

Look anywhere in the world. When 
something happens the Communists 
do not like, mobs suddenly appear and 
stone our embassies. Yet you never 
hear of mobs stoning Communist em- 
bassies. Is not this situation a little 
strange? Strange or otherwise, it im- 
presses a lot of neutrals. 

How do you think those mobs get or- 
ganized? I will tell you. They are 
bought and paid for at so much a head, 
at 20 cents or 50 cents a head, whatever 
the going rate per day is in that particu- 
lar country. Anyone could hire the 
same mob for another 20 cents or 50 
cents a head to go down the street and 
stone the Communist embassy on the 
same day. But we are told we must not 
do that sort of thing. We are told that 
Americans must not fight fire with fire. 
We have to use Marquis of Queensbury 
rules. That is all right if the other fel- 
low uses rules, but in this dirty battle he 
does not. And while we follow the rules, 
he is winning the battle. 

Here is another illustration. We lend, 
or give, money to Poland. I have fa- 
vored funds for Poland, not because I 
like the Communist government of Po- 
land, but because I admire the valiant 
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and patriotic spirit of the Poles, and I 
have hoped in some way this spirit can 
be kept alive, until the Polish people are 
free. But now I see that Poland is giy- 
ing money to Cuba. Maybe that is our 
money. But in any event Poland does 
not need ours so very much if they can 
afford to give money to Cuba. We give 
money to Poland, who gives money to 
Cuba, which helps to keep Cuba under 
Communist dictatorship. ‘That does not 
make much sense either. 

To correct situations like this may 
require considerable housecleaning. 
People get set in their ways, they be- 
come reluctant to adopt new methods 
and dismiss the old methods. But the 
old methods are failing this Nation; 
they have been failing us for years. If 
it takes new people right down to the 
foundations to get new life, new blood, 
into these programs, then we had better 
get about the job of housecleaning. 

There is need for new legislation too. 
This committee is strictly limited in its 
ability to do some of the things that 
should be done. The United States is 
paying much to great a share of the cost 
of international organizations. This in- 
cludes the U.N. and all of the subordi- 
nate world organizations to which we 
belong. We pay most of the bills. The 
amount ranges from 30 to 90 percent. 
The Soviets contribute little, in some in- 
stances nothing, and they circumvent 
and encompass our efforts and the ef- 
forts of the majority of the members of 
the United Nations. Yet we are bound 
by legislation or bound by agreement 
based on legislation to pay much more 
than our proportionate share in nearly 
every case. This committee cannot save 
a dime in such cases until the Congress 
unties our hands. 

The American people want this Nation 
to get on with the job of restoring the 
prestige of America and of reasserting 
the leadership which democracy s0 
desperately needs in the world today. 

We have strong new leaders in this 
country. We have a President and Vice 
President who recognize the terrible 
dangers that beset the free world in so 
many quarters. They are working al- 
most around the clock in their efforts to 
restore America’s prestige and world 
standing. 'To ultimately stop the spread 
of communism they need more than the 
backing that the Congress can give them, 
even more than the backing the people 
can give them. The Congress can pro- 
vide only the tools to do the job. The 
agencies of Government must use those 
tools and use them better than they have 
been used before in our time or we may 
be approaching the end of the line for 
this noblest experiment in democracy. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIKES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to com- 
mend the gentleman for the comments 
he has made, particularly about the need 
for changes, for reorientation, for es- 
tablishing the kind of changes that are 
needed to get our programs into the 
right focus. This involves changes in 
personnel. Does the gentleman have 
any suggestion by which the Congress 
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can be assured that those essential 
changes can be made? 

Mr. SIKES. The Congress does not 
control changes in personnel. For this 
the Congress may be asked to provide 
new legislation. I trust it will take 
whatever proper steps are needed to 
expedite this process. 

Mr. HARDY. The point that has 
bothered me so often is this: There have 
been examples of changes that were 
needed that have not been made. Wher- 
ever mistakes have been made they seem 
to be pyramided instead of corrected. I 
share the feeling which the gentleman 
expressed a moment ago, that we must 
make some changes, fundamental 
changes, in personnel at the working 
level—I am not talking about the policy- 
makers at the top—so they can control 
the policies that are dictated. 

Mr. SIKES. Of course the gentleman 
is right. There must be a change in at- 
titude and direction all along the line. 

Mr. HARDY. Unless we can find 
some way to rid the Department of State 
of those people who have been making 
mistake after mistake and pyramiding 
those mistakes on top of one another 
we accomplish nothing. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HaGEn]. 

Mr, HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to state a problem and ask 
you some questions concerning it. 

HR. 11666, the Department of Justice 
Appropriation Act of 1961, as it passed 
the House on April 13, 1960, provided— 

None of the funds appropriated by this 
title may be used for the compensation of 
commissioners appointed in lands cases 
under rule 71(A)(h) of the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. 


The conference with the Senate on this 
basic appropriations bill was not com- 
pleted before the July recess and, there- 
fore, a temporary appropriation measure 
was passed on July 2, 1960, which became 
Public Law 86-569. This act provided— 

Whenever the amount which would be 
made available or the authority which would 
be granted under an act listed in this sub- 
section as passed by the House is different 
from that which is made available or granted 
under such act as passed by the Senate, the 
pertinent project or activity shall be con- 
tinued under the lesser amount or the more 
restrictive authority. 


It should be noted that in this instance 
the Senate version of the basic appro- 
priation bill did not contain the afore- 
mentioned restrictive language with re- 
spect to payment of land commissioners. 

The regular appropriation measure, 
after conference, was approved on Au- 
gust 31, 1960, becoming Public Law 86- 
678. Title II thereof provides that an 
amount shall be made available for pay- 
ment of commissioners appointed in 
condemnation cases under rule 71(A) (h) 
of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 
poe provision was effective August 31, 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States has ruled that the August 
31, 1960, act hereinbefore referred to did 
not cure the earlier April and July pro- 
hibitions and maintains that a statutory 
restriction on payment to land commis- 
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sioners exists with respect to services 
performed during the months of July 
and August of 1960. 

As a consequence of this position, 
which is supported by the Justice De- 
partment, there are many present—or 
former—land commissioners in many 
areas of the United States, who have 
been unable to collect payment for serv- 
ices rendered, often ia spite of the fact 
that they received their appointments 
before all of the congressional actions 
referred to and the fact that their serv- 
ices in July and August of 1960 were a 
continuation of work in progress—which 
presumably would suffer by abandon- 
ment of a temporary character. 

On the basis of this background I 
would appreciate answers from the 
gentleman from New York to these ques- 
tions. 

Is it not a fact that the intention of 
the subcommittee which your chair em- 
ployed the restrictive language which I 
have identified solely for the purpose of 
discouraging the appointment of addi- 
tional commissioners? 

Mr. ROONEY. The restrictive lan- 
guage was inserted in the bill a year 
ago at the suggestion of the Department 
of Justice because of the fact that there 
had been abuses, and particularly in the 
State of California, in regard to the ap- 
pointment of land commissioners by 
judges. It was inserted in order to save 
some of the taxpayers’ money and to 
discourage such appointments. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Now, it 
was not the intention to interrupt the 
activities of existing commissioners, 
however. 

Mr. ROONEY. No; it was not. I do 
not think the Congress would have any 
authority to do that. Certainly the 
subcommittee felt it had not. If the 
commissioners had been appointed pre- 
vious to the adoption of the restrictive 
language, and it was properly deter- 
mined that their fees were fair and 
reasonable, they should be paid. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Then, the 
proper recourse of these commissioners 
is in the Court of Claims where their 
cases would be evaluated in the light of 
the premises we have just discussed. 

Mr. ROONEY. Well, it is to be hoped 
that having to go to the Court of Claims 
might discourage the practice that the 
Congress felt should be discontinued. In 
the case of those commissioners previ- 
ously appointed, if it is determined that 
they are entitled to reasonable compen- 
sation, I am sure that the Court of 
Claims, or whatever is the proper court, 
would award them such compensation 
for their services. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
grateful to the chairman of the sub- 
committee for yielding me this time. I 
merely want to ask him to explain or 
to help me better understand a situa- 
tion that I believe is provided for in- 
directly in this bill. A while ago, earlier 
in the debate, there was discussion of 
certain intelligence activities within the 
Department of State. I should like to 
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inquire of the gentleman how the office, 
which I believe Mr. Theodore Achilles 
has been designated to head, is to be 
financed, and what its functions will be. 

Mr. ROONEY. Subsequent to the 
formulation of the instant budget, sub- 
sequent to the lengthy hearings of the 
subcommittee and up to the time of the 
committee markup of the instant bill, 
there was no money request presented 
for that office. Some weeks ago the 
President instructed the State Depart- 
ment to have a 24-hour watchguard in 
the Department with regard to interna- 
tional affairs. The gentleman to whom 
the gentleman from Virginia refers, Mr. 
Achilles, was then made the head of 
this around-the-clock group who are 
sleeping over in the State Department, 
practically living there, with their fin- 
gers on international affairs at every 
moment of the day. This was done with 
funds, I assume, out of the item “Sal- 
aries and expenses,” in the hands of the 
State Department for the current fiscal 
year. There is no money in the bill now 
before us for the continuation of that 
operation as such in the fiscal year 1962. 
There are funds, however, for payment 
of these officers’ salaries in the slots 
from which they have been transferred. 

Mr. HARDY. Then I take it, from 
what the gentleman says, that there is 
authority in existing law for this type of 
operation within the Department of 
State? 

Mr. ROONEY. Most certainly. This 
is a proper function of the Department 
of State. 

Mr. HARDY. Then do I understand 
this office has to do with intelligence 
activities? 

Mr. ROONEY. Loosely speaking. 
Again, as in the colloquy with the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown], it is not an 
intelligence organization as such, but a 
group to keep their fingers on the pulse 
of everything that is going on around the 
world, including intelligence, so as to be 
able to give a report to the White House. 

Mr. HARDY. Does the gentleman 
know whether this office may be duplica- 
tive of or analogous to functions which 
are carried on in the Department of De- 
fense or the CIA? 

Mr. ROONEY. I would not expect so. 
This group was formed expressly at the 
request of the White House and is pres- 
ently functioning. 

Mr. HARDY. Can the gentleman tell 
us what Mr. Achilles’ experience is that 
qualifies him to carry on this particular 
activity other than the fact that he has 
served as ambassador in several posts? 

Mr. ROONEY. This committee does 
not select personnel. Mr. Achilles, I as- 
sume, was selected by the President or 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. HARDY. I understand that, and 
I would assume then that the gentleman 
takes the position that he has no knowl- 
edge concerning Mr. Achilles’ particular 
qualifications. 

Mr. ROONEY. I have known Mr. 
Achilles for many years. 

Mr. HARDY. I am talking about his 
particular qualifications in this area. 

Mr. ROONEY. It is my understand- 
ing that Mr. Achilles is a man of long 
and varied experience in the Foreign 
Service. 
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Mr. HARDY. I understood that. I 
know that he served as ambassador at a 
number of posts. My inquiry is di- 
rected to his particular qualifications 
for the specific type of work which he is 
now supposed to do. - 

Mr. ROONEY. We are never con- 
sulted about that. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman has no 
knowledge about it? 

Mr. ROONEY. 1! do not say that I 
do not have any knowledge about it, but 
that we are not consulted about it. It 
may be one gentleman thinks that Mr. 
Achilles is not as competent as another 
thinks he is. 

Mr. HARDY. I do not want the gen- 
tleman to misunderstand me. I am 
taking no position on it myself, but I 
am inquiring as to his competency in 
that area. The gentleman cannot an- 
swer that? 

Mr. ROONEY. I will try to answer 
anything the gentleman will ask me. 

Mr. HARDY. I said I was asking 
merely as to his competence in that par- 
ticular area. 

Mr. ROONEY. I have said previously 
that Mr. Achilles has had a long expe- 
rience as a Foreign Service officer. 
Surely one would not get an accountant 
to do this job. You would want an ex- 
perienced diplomat. 

Mr. HARDY. I am not questioning 
the experience of Mr. Achilles as a 
diplomat, nor do I know of his qualifica- 
tion for this particular assignment. I 
wonder whether he has or should have 
some special competence for this new 
job. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Casey]. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the gentleman for granting me 
this opportunity, and I want to commend 
the distinguished chairman for his work 
on this bill. 

The hearings on this bill of course are 
rather lengthy, but I recommend them to 
the Members of the House for reading 
because they are very illuminating. 

I was quite surprised to see that the 
appropriations are made for the United 
Nations on the basis of 32.5 percent of 
the total cost being paid by the United 
States, yet in the hearings it was re- 
vealed that the United States contributes 
approximately 45 percent of the total 
cost of the United Nations operation. It 
is apparent to me that we have sur- 
rendered to the United Nations our 
legislative authority in many instances. 
These sums are added through the Mu- 
tual Security and other sources, and this 
committee has no control over the dis- 
position of that money, although it works 
very diligently on both sides of the aisle 
to control the expenditure of the United 
States taxpayers’ money. 

We in the House in one instance cut 
down the sugar quota as a reprisal 
against Cuba. The United Nations peo- 
ple then proceeded to grant better than 
$1,200,000 to Cuba to find some other 
agricultural pursuit, and we paid 40 per- 
cent of that fund. There seems to be a 
complete lack of communication in the 
State Department itself, when one hand 
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does not seem to know what the other 
is doing. The chairman upon interroga- 
tion of State Department officials found 
that they knew nothing about this par- 
ticular instance of the $1,200,000 going to 
Cuba, yet it had been made just a few 
days before. They said they were sure 
they would protest it, and they did pro- 
test it. 

The council in the United Nations that 
approves this takes no vote, according to 
@ newspaper account dated May 24. 
There are no votes cast in making this 
grant. Ipresume the newspaper account 
is correct. 

I myself am opposed to our relinquish- 
ing our congressional authority over the 
supervision of the taxpayers’ money to 
this extent. Foreign policy of course is 
a matter for the administration, but as 
to the actual expenditure of the money, I 
think this committee should have more 
control over the amount that goes into it 
and what its specific use shall be, es- 
pecially when on a homefront basis we 
would go very carefully over any program 
such as this and it would not only go 
through several committees but it would 
also come under close scrutiny while it 
was being administered. 

One last point I want to make is the 
attitude with reference to the delin- 
quencies in contributions by other coun- 
tries. It is stated in these hearings by 
one of our State Department officials 
that he is glad the US.S.R. does not 
make all its contributions, because if it 
did it would have more say in the United 
Nations. I do not see how we could have 
any less to say than we have now in mak- 
ing our total contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Administration of foreign affairs 
Salaries and Expenses 

For necessary expenses of the Department 
of State, not otherwise provided for, in- 
cluding expenses authorized by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 U.S.C. 
801-1158), not otherwise provided for; ex- 
penses necessary to meet the responsibili- 
ties and obligations of the United States in 
Germany (including those arising under the 
supreme authority assumed by the United 
States on June 5, 1945, and under contrac- 
tual arrangements with the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany); salary of the United States 
member of the Board for the Validation of 
German Bonds in the United States at the 
rate of $17,100 per annum; expenses of the 
National Commission on Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Cooperation as authorized 
by sections 3, 5, and 6 of the Act of July 
30, 1946 (22 U.S.C. 2870, 287q, 287r); pur- 
chase (not to exceed five) or hire of passen- 
ger motor vehicles; printing and binding 
outside the continental United States with- 
out regard to section 11 of the Act of March 
1, 1919 (44 U.S.C. 111); services as authorized 
by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(5 U.S.C, 55a); purchase of uniforms; pay- 
ment of tort claims, in the manner author- 
ized in the first paragraph of section 2672, 
as amended, of title 28 of the United States 
Code when such claims arise in foreign coun- 
tries; dues for library membership in or- 
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ganizations which issue publications to 
members only, or to members at a price 
lower than to others; employment of aliens 
by contract for services abroad; refund of 
fees erroneously charged and paid for pass- 
ports; radio communications; payment in 
advance for subscriptions to commercial in- 
formation, telephone and similar services 
abroad; care and transportation of prisoners 
and persons declared insane; expenses, as au- 
thorized by law (18 U.S.C. 3192), of bringing 
to the United States from foreign countries 
persons charged with crime; and procure- 
ment by contract or otherwise, of services, 
supplies, and facilities, as follows: (1) 
translating, (2) analysis and tabulation of 
technical information, and (3) preparation 
of special maps, globes, and geographic 
aids; $132,000,000, of which not less than 
$15,000,000 shall be used to purchase for- 
eign currencies or credits owed to or owned 
by the Treasury of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That passenger motor vehicles in pos- 
session of the Foreign Service abroad may be 
replaced in accordance with section 7 of 
the Act of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 891), and 
the cost, including the exchange allowance, 
of each such replacement shall not exceed 
$3,800 in the case of the chief of mission 
automobile at each diplomatic mission (ex- 
cept that ten such vehicles may be pur- 
chased at not to exceed $7,800 each) and 
$1,500 in the case of all other such vehicles 
except station wagons. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could have the at- 
tention of the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, I would like to ask a 
further question in the area that was de- 
veloped by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hacen]. Just why is it that 
everyone has zeroed in on the so-called 
land commissioners who have been ap- 
pointed by the district court to make 
final settlements in certain condemna- 
tion proceedings? 

Mr. ROONEY. The reason was that 
the situation was getting entirely out of 
hand. The committee was advised by 
the Department of Justice that the fees 
for certain land commissioners were out 
of all proportion to the amount of 
money they had and that certain judges 
in certain parts of the country were 
naming friends as condemnation com- 
missioners and paying them too much 
of the taxpayers’ money. I think that is 
about the sum total of it. 

Mr. AVERY. I could agree with the 
gentleman, if that practice has been go- 
ing on, certainly, it is adverse to the pub- 
lic interest. But, why are we penalizing 
the 47 other States for a practice that 
has been found in only one State? In 
the case of the judicial district of Kan- 
sas, certainly, the appointment of com- 
missioners has worked very well. There 
have been no allegations of any un- 
ethical proceedings. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I will be very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. During the course of 
this year’s hearings we listened to the 
testimony of a certain distinguished 
judge whose name escapes me at the 
moment. I believe it was Judge Wein- 
man of the southern district of the 
State of Ohio, and he testified how well 
his use of land commissioners was 
working in that State. The committee 
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has not selected or rejected any State 
or States. This came about as the result 
of what one might call a scandalous 
situation, and in order to cure that, 
there has been a limitation to the ex- 
tent of $200,000 in this bill. 

Mr. AVERY. That is exactly that to 
which I allude, Mr. Chairman. It ap- 

s to me you have penalized 47 other 
States because $200,000 is certainly not 
an adequate amount of money to cover 
the usual expenses of these commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. ROONEY. How can the gentle- 
man justify his statement that this is 
not an adequate amount of money? 
Experience shows that it certainly is 
adequate. 

Mr. AVERY. All right, if I can ask 
the question in another way: How much 
money had the Department used before 
the limitation was placed on it? Maybe 
that would bring this into perspective 
so as to support what is reasonable. 

Mr. ROONEY. Until the situation de- 
veloped, the situation which was dis- 
closed a year ago, there was never a 
use of funds which approximated the 
amount of money that was spent as of a 
year ago. Previously, there was’ never 
any trouble with regard to this. The 
committee inserted the language at the 
suggestion and with the acquiescence of 
the Department of Justice. 

Mr. AVERY. That may very well be, 
but we represent the landowners as 
well as the public interest, and when we 
have a commission appointed by a court, 
the landowner whose property is being 
taken by condemnation can appear in 
his own behalf as a layman or as I could 
or any other Member who is not a lawyer. 
But, certainly, it seems to me when we 
cut down on the commission to this ex- 
tent, we are, in effect, forcing the land- 
owner to come into the district court 
and he must be represented by counsel, 
and the expenses of a court trial by jury 
more than offsets the cost of the com- 
mission. Does not the gentleman agree 
with that? 

Mr. ROONEY. No, I do not agree 
with the gentleman’s conclusion, 

Mr. AVERY. Is there any evidence in 
the hearings—I cannot find in the hear- 
ings any evidence to support that figure 
at all. All I can find is that there are 
9,000 more condemnation cases pending 
than there were a year ago. Now you 
are going to cut off the commission. 

Mr, ROONEY. I should like to say to 
my distinguished friend that nobody has 
complained about this except the gentle- 
man from Kansas. I just do not under- 
stand his approach to this subject. Cer- 

, the taxpayers have an interest 
in it. Certainly, it is the obligation of 
the Department of Justice to do things 
in a legal and reasonable way. The com- 
mittee is following the Department of 
Justice, and for that matter the commit- 
tee is following the majority opinion of 
the judiciary. We are going to take 
their advice rather than the advice of 
lawyers who are interested in making a 
Commissioner’s fee. 

Mr. AVERY. It seems to me you are 
doing just the opposite by forcing all the 
Owners into court where they will have 
to hire an attorney. I can speak from 
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experience in the State of Kansas. The 
commissioners have not only saved the 
Government the cost of a trial, but they 
have permitted the landowners to retain 
for themselves the allowance that was 
made for their property rather than have 
to pay the cost of counsel from their re- 
adjustment. Unless there is more evi- 
dence than I can find in the hearings I 
certainly do not believe this limitation 
is realistic; I do not believe it is fair to 
the unwilling seller in condemnation 


proceedings. 
Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
distinguished gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Avery] whether or not he went 
through the hearings on this subject last 
year when the language was first in- 
serted in the Department of Justice ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. AVERY. Ina general sort of way 
I did. I know the prohibition was in 
there last year so we could have no com- 
missions. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the gentleman will 
get last year’s hearings and read the 
testimony, he will find a full explanation 
of the deplorable situation that arose 
and which caused the Department of 
Justice to ask the subcommittee for the 
restrictive language. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee if a 
reasonable amount of money has been 
appropriated to the State Department for 
the travel of attachés and representa- 
tives of this country abroad in the proper 
dispatch of their duties? 

Mr. ROONEY. I can advise the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
that for the current fiscal year the esti- 
mate for travel for the Department of 
State was in the amount of $8,442,000. 
The request for the coming year was 
$9,938,000, or almost $10 million. 

Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. The only 
reason I asked this question is that I had 
occasion to visit the 11th Annual Astro- 
nautical Congress in Stockholm last 
year. While there my attention was 
called to a situation that I thought was 
unwarranted, where the scientific at- 
taché for the United States and his staff 
were limited in annual travel to $700. 
The scientific attaché in our ministry at 
Stockholm covers all the Nordic coun- 
tries, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Finland. He is in a position where he 
can perform a great duty. He is in a 
situation where he can learn scientific 
information seeping out under the Iron 
Curtain. When we send a competent 
man there I think we owe him sufficient 
means to enable him to perform his duty 
adequately such as visiting the countries 
to which he is assigned. 

I want the Recorp to show that this 
man did not approach me; neither did 
the minister. Certain scientists who 
were at this conference, sent there by 
this Government, mentioned the situ- 
ation to me. I mentioned it in my re- 
port to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. I am happy to know that 
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something more nearly appropriate, al- 
though it may not be the full amount 
that should be given, has been allowed, 
and I am hopeful that there is sufficient 
money this year to correct the situation 
whici: has existed up to this time, which 
has been intolerable. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am a supporter of 
the USIA program. I believe in its ef- 
ficiency. I am not patient over picayun- 
ish criticism, but I do not believe that 
where there is a waste of the taxpayers’ 
money it should go unnoticed and I wish 
to commend the great chairman and the 
membership of this subcommittee in 
calling our attention to the fact that 
an American actress was sent abroad 
participating in a play in English in 
South America, and I think in Europe, 
and was paid $2,500 a week. 

I listened to the moving address of 
the gentlewoman from Illinois [Mrs. 
CuurcH] when she was driving home 
the truth that if this great Nation of 
ours is to be saved for future service to 
mankind there must be a rededication 
of Americans to the old-fashioned 
principles of Americanism. ‘That means 
selfless giving of themselves, not by a 
few, but by all, a joint giving of time 
and effort and means to attain the goal 
of our destiny and hold strong the for- 
tress of freedom. 

I think of these young men and 
women, and older people too, who are 
going abroad in the Peace Corps to work, 
not for glory and for money, but as 
humble laborers in the vineyards of 
freedom. 

Then I read in the committee report 
that an American actress, a great ac- 
tress, went abroad to spread American 
culture and American traditions, and I 
presume American appreciation of the 
drama, not with a spirit of dedication 
but for $2,500 a week. I do not like 
that and I do not think the American 
people like it. 

We have a wholesome respect for cul- 
ture, for the arts and for the theater, 
but when a great actress thinks not of 
her country or what she can do for her 
country but of what her country 
can do for her and accepts $2,500 a 
week of the taxpayers’ money for her 
contribution to better world understand- 
ing I think the taxpayers of the United 
States have a perfect right to question. 
I do not think the taxpayers like that. 

Those taxpayers include many of my 
constituents who have not the money to 
pay the admission price to a legitimate 
theater. What do they think of $2,500 
a week of their money going to pay an 
American actress to go to South America, 
appearing in a play in English in coun- 
tries where the little people, the people 
we want to reach and to restore to them 
the old image of Uncle Sam, do not speak 
English? 

I commend the great chairman and the 
members of the subcommittee for calling 
attention to this, and expressing their 
disapproval. It is something that I can- 
not condone, and I would expect my con- 
stituents who send me to Congress as 
their voice to disown me if I did not 
speak up. However much we appreciate 
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the theater, however much we give hom- 
age to our outstanding actors and ac- 
tresses we have a right to expect them, 
when they go on foreign missions, to go 
in the spirit of the Peace Corps, of the 
missionaries and of the men and women 
in our Foreign Service, many of whom 
make willing sacrifice of the comforts 
they enjoyed at home, most of whom 
receive salaries barely sufficient to meet 
their expenses, and none of whom, in- 
cluding our ambassadors, receive as 
much in 1 month as was paid to this 
actress for 1 week of hard work spread- 
ing the American gospel in English in 
lands where only those in the upper crust 
understand English. 

Mr. Chairman, I have the confidence 
that Mr. Murrow, for whom, as a com- 
mentator, I had the greatest admiration 
and who I believe knows people, will not 
continue the former practice of trying to 
sell in foreign lands the image of good 
old Uncle Sam by employing $2,500 a 
week salesmen. I am afraid men and 
women in lands where they work hard 
all year round and seldom, if ever, total 
a thousand dollars in pay for a year’s 
work, will get the wrong idea of us. 

I now turn to a pleasanter subject. 
During the general debate the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow] made some comments concerning 
the foreign travel of officials of the exec- 
utive branch. It so happens that today 
I received a letter from a constituent, 
Goldy G. Abraham, 5326 Cornell Avenue, 
Chicago, who has just returned from a 
visit in Brazil. I quote: 

Secretary of the Treasury Dillon was at the 
Hotel Trocadero, where I was stopping, and 
later in Brasilia. He surely was working 
like a beaver. I never saw a man so busy, 


racing around, even reading typed sheets 
while he ate, such a tight schedule he had, 
so evident from what I saw and heard. 


I am happy that my constituent could 
see firsthand that when representatives 
of this administration go on foreign mis- 
sions it is work, work, work. I am 
strictly nonpartisan in this, more so 
perhaps than my dear friend from Ohio 
was in his remarks, since Mr. Dillon was 
also in the last administration in a high 
post of authority. 

Mr. Chairman, I always shall regard 
hard work, loyalty, humility, and self- 
abnegation as the most precious of 
American attributes. Most of our people 
possess those virtues. When we project 
them in foreign lands we project the 
real image of Uncle Sam. A member of 
the Cabinet of the President of the 
United States, working like a beaver, 
studying his papers while he ate, running 
at top speed from one appointment to 
another, all without ostentation or 
showoff, just an ordinary man bending 
to do a hard day’s work, projects the real 
image. If he were doing it at a stipend 
of $2,500 a week the image would be 
destroyed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like 
to complete the listing of the clubs, just 
to keep the record straight, in the clubby 
United Nations, 
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I am not sure where I left off when 
my time expired, but there is a recrea- 
tion council, a riding club, a skating 
club, a ski club, soccer club, softball 
club, a stamp club, and a Taichi gym- 
nastic club. There is a telephone for 
tax information. I do not know how 
interested the employees of the United 
Nations are in taxes since they are re- 
lieved of paying Federal income taxes. 
There is a tennis club and a worldwide 
club, and a telephone for who’s who 
in the U.N., as if they do not know. It 
is inconceivable that each of these clubs, 
listed here and earlier in my remarks, 
should have a separate telephone, and 
assume there is someone to answer it. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
O’HarA] speaks of an actress who was 
paid $2,500 a week by this Government 
and sent abroad. I agree with him in 
his denunciation of this raid on our 
taxpayers. 

But my question is, Who in this outfit 
sent her abroad? Who is responsible 
for her; how did she get that way? 

That is my complaint with this bill. 
It is full of waste and worse. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow], and others have done a good 
job this year, as in the past, in bringing 
out in the hearings a lot of the skul- 
duggery that goes on in connection with 
this waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

But this has been going on year after 
year and year after year, and somehow 
or other it appears that it is going to 
go on until the end of time unless some- 
body does something about it. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. I commend my distin- 
guished friend for all that he does and 
tries to do to save money, but to an- 
swer the gentleman’s question a little 
earlier, the money from which the $2,500 
a week was taken to pay the actress is 
the President’s own special fund, and 
this particular lady was picked by the 
previous President, Mr. Eisenhower. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to my friend 
from Florida that does not make it a 
bit more palatable to me. I do not care 
whose administration she was picked in. 
I want to get at those who are wasting 
the substance of the citizens of this coun- 
try and I care not whether they are 
Eisenhowers, Kennedys, their hirelings, 
or who they are. It is time to put a 
stop to it. All we have been doing is 
slapping them on the wrist. If you read 
these hearings you will find this thing 
is shot through with the hiring of con- 
sultants, with the establishment of more 
commissions, more consultants and ad- 
visers to decide how to spend more 
money. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Just to keep the 
record straight, these plays were sent 
to Europe under the auspices of the 
American National Theater and Acad- 
emy. There is a committee in the acad- 
emy that chooses these plays. Now, you 
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ask why these things do not stop. - It 
is just like stepping on a balloon. You 
keep stepping on one end and they 
sprout out some place else. It is about 
time, and I agree with the gentleman, 
that we stop doing some of these things, 
If you check the record, they are now 
planning to send jazz combo teams to 
Africa at a cost of about $200,000 next 
year. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I am talk- 
ing about. I would like to vote for some 
items in this bill, but I cannot, under 
the circumstances, vote for any of it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr, 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I, too, 
want to join our friends on the major- 
ity side in commending the gentleman 
for the valuable work he has performed 
in pointing out these things, but I also 
want to point out that when it comes to 
a vote, too few vote with him. 

Mr. GROSS. You are right about 
that. I thank the gentleman for his 
observation. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. SIKES. I do not know whether 
the gentleman happened to see some of 
these plays that were picked by what- 
ever President may have been respon- 
sible—and I agree with you it does not 
make any difference what President was 
elected—and a lot of them ought to be 
eliminated, but if the gentleman hap- 
pened to see some of these plays that 
were sent over, it was a disgrace to have 
those things go over as representative of 
American culture and the American 
theater. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder what hap- 
pened to old Tom Two Arrows. They 
used to send him all around the world. 

Mr. ROONEY. We were not able to 
find him in the woodwork this time. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from New York if there is any 
money in this bill—and I hope his an- 
swer will be in the negative—for the 
hiring of psychiatrists and psychologists 
to examine people. 

Mr. ROONEY. Well, I expect that 
there is some money in this bill for that 
purpose. I am thinking now of the De- 
partment of Justice, the Bureau of 
Prisons. 

Mr. GROSS. I refer to the USIA, the 
United Nations, and the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. ROONEY. The gentleman will 
notice on page 17 of the committee re- 
port this language: 

The request for $172,711 for psychiatric 
and psychological examination of applicants 
and their wives has been denied. 


Now, that money has been denied 
USIA for the reason that the Depart- 
ment of State, which is the parent or 
senior organization, does not have any 
such program, and the committee felt 
that there was no necessity for such 4 
program in the U.S. Information Agency. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: How much did they 
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spend for this purpose before you put a 
stop to it? 

Mr. ROONEY. Some $60,000, in 
round figures, in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. GROSS. And they went out and 
hired psychiatrists? 

Mr. ROONEY. We furnished all of 
that information in the printed hear- 
ings, the names of the psychiatrists and 
the amounts they received. 

Mr. GROSS. Despite the fact that 
there are scores of psychiatrists and psy- 
chologists already on the payroll of the 
Government? 

Mr. ROONEY. I am getting to the 
point where I am beginning to believe 
that the medical office down in the State 
Department is getting so large and 
costly, that examinations of State De- 
partment and Foreign Service personnel 
could just as well be handled by the 
Navy at Bethesda or the Army at Walter 
Reed 


Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 4, line 4, 
REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 
For representation allowances as author- 


ized by section 901 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946 (22 U.S.C. 1131), $925,000. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross of Iowa: 
“On page 4, line 7, strike out the figure 
‘$925,000’ and insert ‘$400,000.’ ” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the item described as representation al- 
lowance when it is spent abroad and “en- 
tertainment allowance” when it is spent 
in this country. It is also known as a 
tool of the trade, or part of the tools of 
the trade. It is known by various titles; 
but when you shake it all down, ap- 
parently most of it is for cocktail par- 
ties. Considering the condition of the 
Federal Treasury, there ought to be sub- 
stantial reduction in this allowance to 
the State Department, and a saving to 
the taxpayers. This can be done with- 
out injury to the United States. Mr. 
Chairman, I would strike out the entire 
$925,000 but for this year I am willing 
to phase it out. I contend that $400,000 
is more than adequate for the State 
Department to spend on liquor and en- 
tertainment in 1 year. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] calls this 
sort of thing “greasing the wheels.” The 
State Department can grease a lot of 
wheels for $400,000. I yield back the 
balance of my time and hope the com- 
mittee will adopt my amendment. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the usual 
amendment offered each year by the 
gentleman from Iowa. This has been 
going on for many, many years now. 
We used to have it offered by the dearly 
respected and beloved gentleman from 
Kansas, Mr. Ed Rees. He always offered 
such an amendment. Then the opposi- 
tion to this particular item was inherited 
by our dear friend, the gentleman from 
Towa (Mr. Gross]. 
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This amount is not all for liquor; 
everybody here understands that. And 
I am sure everybody understands that 
the committee has cut the item as far 
as it could with reasonableness. Every- 
body understands that entertainment is 
@ necessary prerequisite to diplomatic 
relations. We have it in every branch 
of activities in the world today. I am 
sure that this Committee, the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, will sustain the unani- 
mous judgment of the subcommittee and 
of the full Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Accordingly, the pending amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross] should be rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, whenever the consider- 
ation of these bills is before the commit- 
tee always it is admitted, directly or 
indirectly, by majority members that 
some of these sums are not needed. Just 
listened to my very good friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O’Hara] 
speak about the actress and the com- 
pensation she received. We heard other 
arguments condemning unnecessary 
spending. 

But the voters are for continued 
wasteful appropriations. Home folks 
should watch the votes—rather than lis- 
ten to the talks. 

Just for once is it not possible to go 
along with the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross], as evidence not only of our 
good will, but of our sincerity. We 
acknowledge the soundness of his criti- 
cism—why not try to agree with him? 
Every time one of these bills comes in, 
Members on our side and Members on 
the other side commend the gentleman 
for his diligence, for the care he takes, 
and the work he does to bring these items 
before us. Member after Member rises 
and praises him for what he is doing and 
indicates he agrees with him, but when 
it comes to a vote a majority drops into 
line at the crack of the party whip, and 
on our side because it seems politically 
expedient at the moment. 

Oh for a little courage to do the thing 
we know should be done. 

As long as we are spreading good will 
all over the world, why not just now as 
an illustration that we have a little good 
will at home for a right thinking col- 
league go along with him and cut this 
appropriation, so we can tell our folks 
at home that once, at least, we agree 
with the economy advocates here in the 
House and will just once at least vote as 
we talk. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Is it not possible that 
this representation allowance does more 
good abroad than the high-priced ac- 
tress did? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
may be, but is either worth the cost? I 
can get along here as a Member without 
drinking and the cocktail parties, and if 
I can the people who are abroad can. 
Have we forgotten that just a few days 
ago we gave the President authority to 
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delegate authority to the State Depart- 
ment to fix the amour.t which these peo- 
ple who serve with the State Department 
should receive for expenses? As long 
as that is the policy, let the President, if 
he approves of it, fix the amount they 
shall spend for entertainment, not throw 
the responsibility back on us. The State 
Department does the entertaining, let 
it assume the responsibility—no rea- 
son why we should add an amount for 
entertaining to an appropriation bill. 
Our constituents do not believe in many 
of these things called entertainment. If 
there is to be responsibility let it rest on 
the administration or the State Depart- 
ment and not upon our shoulders when 
poor folks in the States whose people 
do not appreciate so much high-toned 
silk hat drinking and carousing are 
called upon to pay the bill. Many a 
wage earner, Many a farmer, many a 
businessman can eat his supper called 
dinner by the State Department with- 
out a cocktail. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Evidently the admin- 
istration has already given its approval 
to this. Remember the Palm Beach 
meeting? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes; 
and I have not forgotten that one the 
other day. Think of it and apply it to 
your own business. Our constituents are 
going to do that. Let me state it again, 
we authorized the State Department, by 
giving the authority to the President 
and authorizing him to delegate it to the 
State Department, to let the folks in 
the State Department fix their own al- 
lowances for what they eat and drink 
and what entertainment they get. Did 
you ever hear of such a silly procedure? 
Leave it to me to fix my salary and I 
might ask the Government, “How much 
have you,” and then demand “Give me 
$100 more than you have.” 

True we fix our own allowances but 
if we take too much the home folks will 
say. “We do not need you any more.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 51. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

UNITED STATES CITIZENS COMMISSION ON NATO 

For necessary expenses of the United 
States Citizens Commission on NATO, to 
carry out the provisions of the Act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1960 (74 Stat. 818), including hire 
of passenger motor vehicles; and printing 
and binding without regard to section 11 
of the Act. of March 1, 1919 (44 U.S.C. 111); 
$125,000, of which not to exceed $1,500 may 
be expended for entertainment. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross of Iowa: 
“On page 7, strike out all of lines 21 through 
25 and on page 8, strike all of lines 1 
through 3.” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
only take a minute on this amendment. 


I yield 
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This amendment strikes out $1,500 for 
entertainment for the US. Citizens 
Commission on NATO. I offer this 
amendment because this sort of thing is 
creeping into every appropriation for 
advisory groups, advisory boards, and 
commissions. It is time to call a halt. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Do I understand that the 
gentleman’s amendment strikes out the 
entire provision or just that particular 
portion? 

Mr. GROSS. This strikes out the 
whole appropriation for the U.S. Citi- 
zens Commission on NATO because I am 
convinced this outfit provides no useful 
service. I cannot think of a better place 
for the taxpayers to save $125,000 than 
on this junketing organization. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment 

Mr. Chairman, the so-called U.S. Cit- 
izens Commission for NATO was au- 
thorized by the Congress of the United 
States as recently as last September. 
The Congress authorized appropriations 
for its activities to the extent of $300,000. 
One hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
of this money was previously provided 
by the House of Representatives in the 
Second Supplemental Appropriations 
Act of 1961. The gentleman from Iowa 
now seeks to vitiate all the proceedings 
with regard to this NATO Citizens Com- 
mission which passed the House last 
September by an overwhelming vote. 
This is not the way to do things. This 
committee took into consideration that, 
perhaps, the request was a bit too high 
and, therefore, reduced the amount to 
the extent of $25,000. I trust, Mr. 
Chairman, that the pending amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa will 
be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan: “On page 8, lines 2 and 3, strike 
all after the semicoion.” 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, being a realist I under- 
stand—— 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
now offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan is the same in effect as that 
which was offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa and just defeated. 

Mr. GROSS: Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the point of order 
comes too late. The gentleman from 
Michigan had been recognized and 
started to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. While the point of 
order does come too late, the amend- 
ment does strike out language different 
from that stricken out by the amend- 
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ment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
amendment is not the same as that 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa. 
This was intended to strike out the 
$1,500 for entertainment. That was all. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. BOW. As the amendment was 
originally offered it said “after the semi- 
colon strike out’ which would be after 
the $125,000, would strike out the 
$1,500. I want to be clear; are we strik- 
ing out the $125,000 or the $1,500? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Per- 
haps I wrote “semicolon.” It should 
have been “the comma.” 

Mr. BOW. That would be the comma 
after the figures $125,000? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That is 
right. The amendment I offered was 
intended to apply only to the $1,500, for 
entertainment, that is all. 

To please my friend from New York 
I will not argue the proposition. I heard 
a long, long time ago that a certain 
place was paved with good intentions. 
While that may not have been said with 
reference to the House I understand 
our intentions may be—just may be— 
good but we fail to follow our words 
with acts—votes—which carry out the 
expressed thought, talk economy but 
vote for every spending measure which 
comes before us. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. HARDY. Is it the gentleman’s 
intent to use the entire $125,000 for 
this purpose? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I was 
only trying to strike out the $1,500 
item. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman from 
Iowa wanted to strike out the entertain- 
ment fund. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know 
and he did not get enough votes. All 
I am asking is to give us something to 
take back home, if we vote for this 
amendment, and win we can tell our 
people that once at least we voted to 
save them money, even though it was 
only $1,500—a grain of sand out of a 
hundred mile long sandy beach. 

Mr. HARDY. After the semicolon it 
would be $125,000; after the comma, 
$1,500. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr, ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the pending amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


International educational exchange 
activities 


For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, to enable the Department of State 
to carry out international educational ex- 
change activities, as authorized by the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
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change Act of 1948 (22 U.S.C. 1431-1479) , and 
the Act of August 9, 1939 (22 U.S.C. 501), 
and to administer the programs authorized 
by section 32(b) (2) of the Surplus Property 
Act of 1944, as amended (50 U.S.C. App. 
1641(b)), the Act of August 24, 1949 (20 
U.S.C. 222-224), and the Act of September 
29, 1950 (20 U.S.C. 225), including salaries, 
expenses, and allowances of personnel and 
dependents as authorized by the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, as amended (22 US.C. 
801-1158); hire of passenger motor vehicles; 
entertainment within the United States (not 
to exceed $1,000); services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 55a); and advance of funds notwith- 
standing section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; $27,000,000, of which not less 
than $6,000,000 shall be used to purchase 
foreign currencies or credits owed to or 
owned by the Treasury of the United States: 
Provided, That not to exceed $1,650,000 may 
be used for administrative expenses during 
the current fiscal year. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to ask the 
gentleman from New York why this 
$1,000 for entertainment? Why is it nec- 
essary that this International Educa- 
tional Exchange Activities group have 
$1,000 to spend for that purpose? 

Mr. ROONEY. The purpose of that 
$1,000 is to give a lunch or luncheons 
to groups of foreign students who come 
here under the educational exchange 
program. This is the same matter that 
has been discussed between the gentle- 
man from Iowa and I on previous occa- 
sions. This is the item where they origi- 
nally requested $5,000, but a majority of 
the committee saw fit to cut it to $1,000, 
the same amount they have for this pur- 
pose in the current year. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
permit a personal reference, from the 
tone of the gentleman’s voice I would 
say this is a soft touch. 

Mr. ROONEY. Iam very sympathetic 
toward this particular item. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: How did the amount 
get in here without some representation 
allowance for the International Fisheries 
Commission? 

Here is one Commission that has been 
left out in the cold without any money 
for cocktail parties. 

Mr. ROONEY. Is the learned gentle- 
man suggesting that this very liberal 
spending committee outdid itself and 
appropriated money for entertainment 
where it was not requested? I cannot 
believe it. 

Mr. GROSS. Then I notice there is 
an appropriation for referees, court 
referees. 

Mr. ROONEY. 
on in the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume this will take 
care of the increasing number of bank- 
ruptcies in this country. I wanted to 
be sure there was no liquor allowance 
or entertainment fund for the bank- 
ruptcy referees. 

Mr. ROONEY. No. I am quite sure 
that entertainment for referees at tax- 
payers’ expense would be utterly illegal. 
There is no money for such a purpose in 
this bill. 

Mr.GROSS. On page 34, I notice un- 
der international programs, special for- 


That item is further 
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eign currency program, there is $1,250 
for representation. Why is it necessary 
to entertain to deal with a foreign cur- 
rency program? Does this outfit deal 
with money, or what is the story? 

Mr. ROONEY. That is $1,250 worth 
of wooden dollars. These are foreign 
currencies that are in the U.S. Treasury. 
They are included here in connection 
with their use at trade fairs, worldwide. 
Surely the gentleman does not think that 
$1,250 worth of these foreign currencies 
is too much for this purpose? 

Mr. GROSS. I could not help but 
wonder about a cocktail party, or two or 
three, in connection with this special for- 
eign currency program. We have to en- 
tertain in order to talk about the billions 
we have sent abroad; is that it? 

Mr. ROONEY. When our representa- 
tives attend these international trade af- 
fairs abroad, these American business- 
men we have heard about over the years, 
they must sit down with their counter- 
parts from the participating nations and 
perhaps have a bit of schnapps and a 
hotdog, or something like that. This 
may be hard on the digestive tract but 
there is nothing unlawful about it. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his schnapps and hotdogs. 

Mr. ROONEY. This is a modest 
amount for this purpose. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVI- 
TIES (SPECIAL FOREIGN CURRENCY PROGRAM) 

For purchase of foreign currencies which 
accrue under title I of the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1704), for the purposes 
authorized by sections 104(h), 104(j), 
104(k), 104(0), and 104(p) of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act, as amended, to remain available until 
expended, $6,600,000: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall not be used for the pur- 
chase of currencies available in the Treas- 
ury for the purposes of section 104(f) of 
such Act unless such currencies are excess 
to the normal requirements of the United 
States. 

My. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not quite sure just 
why this time is taken. No more than 
the committee is sure of the need of 
some of these appropriations, but I want 
to show my support of the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], who works so 
hard in the interests of the taxpayer. I 
wish to go along with him in trying to 
save the taxpayers some money. 

Here is this $1,000 for entertainment. 
The gentleman asked about that. Why? 

A few days ago the gentleman was tell- 
ing about the patronage some of the for- 
eign exchange students were giving a 
certain business enterprise here in 
Washington. Did the gentleman learn 
from the hearings whether any of this 
$1,000 will go, and if so how far it will 
go, in providing the entertainment and 
what kind of entertainment the students 
are to receive? 

Mr. GROSS. That did not call for a 
representation allowance. That was 
dealing with a house of assignation up 
here in Northwest Washington. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Of what 
is this entertainment to consist? Do you 
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know what it is to be or who is to do 
the entertaining? 

Mr. GROSS. That was catering to 
foreign exchange students. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Some- 
thing is said here about educational ex- 
change activities. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is that 
what the gentleman was referring to the 
other day? 

Mr. GROSS. According to the story 
in the newspaper, it did not say any- 
thing about a representation allowance 
or about cocktails. 

This was another item, another kind 
of activity involving foreign exchange 
students. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is the 
gentleman trying to get home to our 
constituents the point that when we are 
appropriating money for these various 
activities we also have to provide enter- 
tainment so they will accept them? 

Mr. GROSS. Well, I am intrigued by 
this thing, because we pay these stu- 
dents $5, $6, and $7 a day plus tuition 
plus transportation to this country, and 
I am interested in it for that reason. 
Then we find them up here involved in 
a bawdy house deal or house of assigna- 
tion. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. That 
was just a few of them. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, Ido not know how 
far it goes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. If Imay 
differ with you once, I would say I do 
not think we ought to characterize all of 
them that way; just here and there may 
be one. The point you are trying to 
make and I am trying to support is that 
we want our home folks to know that we 
are not in favor of appropriations for 
the entertainment of all those who par- 
ticipate in any of these activities; is that 
not it? 

Mr. GROSS. That is about right. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
people will know if they hear or read 
what the gentleman says. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, ANTITRUST DIVISION 

For expenses necessary for the enforce- 
ment of antitrust and kindred laws 
$5,500,000: Provided, That none of this ap- 
propriation shall be expended for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of permanent 
regional offices of the Antitrust Division. 


Mr.CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to di- 
rect an inquiry to some of the committee 
members in regard to the salaries and 
expenses, general legal activities, par- 
ticularly in regard to the Organized 
Crime and Racketeering Section within 
the Department of Justice. I under- 
stand, as appears on page 136 that the 
Attorney General has requested an in- 
crease in that appropriation above the 
present $1.8 million of $540,000; that the 
objective of it is to beef up the present 
existing organization which started as 
of March 1, 1961, when there were 12 
attorneys assigned to the Area Coordi- 
nation Unit of the Organized Crime and 
Racketeering Section in the Department 
of Justice and 26 attorneys in the Or- 
ganized Crime and Racketeering Section 
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on March 1, 1961; that 5 have been 
transferred from the Internal Security 
Division and 2 from the Civil Rights Di- 
vision and 5 from the trial staff of the 
Criminal Section. I understand, as ap- 
pears on page 107 of the committee 
hearings, there is a proposal to provide 
for 16 additional attorneys; is that cor- 
rect, in this special Anticrime, Anti- 
Racketeering division in the Department 
of Justice? I understand further that 
the concept is to set this Division up 
under a Criminal Division, under the 
new head of the Criminal Division, the 
Deputy Attorney General, Mr. Miller, 
and therefore the Attorney General will 
have available at his disposal in addition 
to the present 26, some 16 additional 
special investigators or attorneys who 
will have the responsibilities assigned to 
them by the Attorney General. Is that 
my understanding, I ask the gentleman? 

Mr. ROONEY. My attention was 
diverted for just a moment here at the 
committee table. The last I heard the 
gentleman ask was whether or nct there 
were 16 additional attorneys. 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes. 

Mr. ROONEY. Yes, that is my under- 
standing, 16 attorneys here in Washing- 
ton split up into four geographic areas, 
and there will be 27 attorneys who would 
form a mobile force to move into a dis- 
trict where there might be pending a 
prosecution against one of the big named 
racketeers or hoodlums. 

Mr. CRAMER. This $540,000 then 
adds about 16 additional personnel; is 
that correct? 

Mr. ROONEY. No; it will add more 
personnel than that. 

Mr. CRAMER. ‘Twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight; is that correct, additional 
personnel? 

Mr. ROONEY. That information is 
right here in the printed hearings. 

Mr.BOW. With regard to the assign- 
ment of their responsibilities—— 

Mr. CRAMER. Reading from page 
107, I see there are going to be 16 attor- 
neys who will concentrate on reviewing 
the work product of all the interested 
Federal investigative agencies who are 
going to place added emphasis in 
stepped-up programs of criminal law en- 
forcement, and submit data on known 
criminals on a continuing, up-to-date 
basis. 

Also, 27 attorneys working out of the 
Division will form a mobile force which 
can be dispatched to a particular trouble 
area in the field to take charge of the 
investigation and prosecution of notori- 
ous criminals. 

Therefore, there is an increase of 43 
attorneys. Does anyone know how many 
are presently in this unit, carried over 
from the _ previous administration? 
There will be 43 new ones. How many 
have we had here before? As I under- 
stand it, the budget was about $1.8 mil- 
lion for this same purpose for last year. 

Mr. ROONEY. Referring to page 110 
of the hearings, it is my understanding 
that the 16 attorneys referred to by the 
gentleman from Florida, in addition to 
14 more, make 30 additional attorneys 
who would be engaged in this Anti- 
Racketeering unit. 
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Mr. CRAMER. I understand that 
there is a substantial beefing up of this 
program. I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of a special unit properly set up for the 
purpose of investigating organized 
crime. As a matter of fact, I have in- 
troduced some legislation which is pend- 
ing before the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, H.R. 6909 
which, under title 1, sets up legislatively 
a unit and gives the Congress some con- 
trol over it. That is the reason I raise 
the question. There is nothing in this 
bill—and obviously there could not be 
because it would be legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill if there were—to limit 
or to describe or to proscribe the activi- 
ties of these 43 new attorneys that the 
Attorney General has suggested. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CramMEr] 
has expired. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer]. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

I wonder if the chairman could indi- 
cate whether this is correct. Is it not 
true that there is no limiting or descrip- 
tive language anywhere in any author- 
izing legislation with regard to the 
activity of this Investigating Unit so far 
aS the Attorney General’s use of it is 
concerned? In other words, he can use 
it for any investigative purpose he sees 
fit, either investigations of organized 
crime, or anything else. 

Mr. ROONEY. The Attorney General 
may use it only in accordance with the 
law of the land. And he may use it only 
for the purposes for which he requested 
the funds, against organized crime and 
racketeering. 

The gentleman a while ago inquired 
with regard to the number of employees. 
That information is to be found at page 
115 of the printed hearings. There are 
47 additional people included in this 
$540,000 increase. Thirty of them are 
attorneys and the rest are clerical. The 
grades are set forth on that page. 

Mr. CRAMER. How many are pres- 
ently in the unit? 

Mr. ROONEY. The present unit is the 
Criminal] Division and the Criminal Divi- 
sion has been in existence for many 
years, 

Mr. CRAMER. I mean this special 
organized crime group. There are 47 ad- 
ditional personnel requested. 

Mr. ROONEY. That is right. 

Mr. CRAMER. How many were in it 
before? 

Mr. ROONEY. This was put together 
with the regular funds of the Criminal 
Division. The extra funds for the super- 
duper antiracketeering outfit we had 
for 2 years, and this additional $540,000. 

Mr. CRAMER. If we are to have 47 
additional employees with this $540,000 
and we had $1.8 million before that, then 
we have many people working in this 
special division. 

Mr. ROONEY. This is highly im- 
portant work. 

Mr. CRAMER. I realize that, but I 
would still like to know how many in- 
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vestigators there are and what their 
duties shall be. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
agree with my distinguished colleague 
from Florida {Mr. Cramer], with regard 
to the control of this group’s activities. 
That is one of the things I pointed out 
in general debate that gave me concern. 
Of course, we are all anxious to make a 
fight against hoodlums and gangsters. 
There is no question about that. But to 
provide a mobile unit that can take over 
investigation and prosecution any place, 
under any circumstances, is a dangerous 
thing to put in the hands of anyone. I 
do not care who he is or to what party 
he belongs. I think the gentleman is 
correct. I think perhaps there should be 
some legislation which would take care 
of that; for us to put in this bill what 
they should or should not do would have 
made it subject to a point of order, for 
this committee has no right to write leg- 
islation into an appropriation bill. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is the point I 
was trying to make. I thank the gentle- 
man for clarifying it, because it is my 
opinion you are making this money 
available for this number of people, 47 
new ones, and we do not know how 
many presently. There is no assurance 
Congress will have any control over it as 
to how this money or the personnel will 
be used or how the authority will be 
used. The Attorney General’s group in 
this area which is a continuation of the 
special Antiracketeering Unit appointed 
under the Eisenhower administration 
known as the Wessel group should have 
their activities spelled out in authorizing 
legislation so that the personnel would 
not be dissipated and so that the per- 
sonnel would be used expressly and ex- 
clusively to make this very important 
fight. That is the reason I introduced 
the bill as it is presently being con- 
sidered by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, H.R. 6909, that would circumscribe 
and define the responsibilities and even 
give them new and specific responsibili- 
ties in assimilating information and in 
coordination with the local law enforce- 
ment officials in fighting organized 
crime. 

Mr. BOW. So far as the Wessel group 
is concerned, I have put into the REcorp 
their accomplishments, which in my 
opinion do not make very good reading. 
I believe there have been some errors 
made by the Wessel group. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield so that I 
may have an opportunity to answer the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. First I would like to 
get the record straight in regard to the 
number of employees. There are pres- 
ently 180 in the Criminal Division. The 
instant bill would add the 47 positions the 
gentleman from Florida referred to a 
while ago, for a total of 227. This 
Criminal Division will handle all crim- 
inal matters including the fight against 
organized crime and racketeering. The 
gentleman mentioned the Wessel group. 
If he will read the testimony of the 
Honorable J. Edgar Hoover—— 
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Mr. CRAMER. I have read it and dis- 
agree with it. The Wessel group made 
recommendations to set up a permanent 
organized crime-fighting unit—and that 
is sound—and supposedly is what we are 
voting money for today under the new 
administration as well as the old. 

Mr. ROONEY. And others who worked 
in investigative work with Mr. Wessel 
and his superduper group you will find 
that Wessel and his group did more harm 
than good, and wasted almost a million 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money on the 
Apalachin case alone. The Wessel 
group broke down morale in the Depart- 
ment of Justice and should have been 
supervised by and under the orders of 
the Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Criminal Division. I hope such 
a situation never comes about again. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 9 of the re- 
port, down near the bottom of the page, 
occur these words: 

This increase will provide the $540,000 re- 
quested in House Document No. 101, dated 
March 6, 1961, to provide additional staff 
in the Criminal Division to combat more 
effectively increasing lawlessness and to co- 
ordinate Government-wide efforts against 
crime. 


It is a pleasure to have an opportunity 
to commend the Attorney General for 
his effort to convict a few more racket- 
eers and criminals. He is an able, earn- 
est young man and when ripened by ex- 
perience may be an effective power for 
good. You cannot always go along with 
him on everything. For instance, when 
he sends some say 400, some say 800, U.S. 
marshals into Alabama, to protect those 
who went down knowing there was vio- 
lence awaiting them, his act seems to 
support those people who go down there 
to create trouble, to incite rioting. Do 
not misstate my position. The visit of 
the troublemakers was lawful in one 
respect. In another it was not, but it 
should not have been met by violence. 
Violence cannot always be anticipated. 
In Washington we had seven assaults 
and rapes in 6 days. Did we hear of U.S. 
marshals being called out? We did not. 

Under the first amendment I have 
the legal right to say what I wish to say, 
but if I use unparliamentary language, 
here in the committee the Chairman will 
call me to order and I will have to quit 
it. If I should continue the Sergeant 
at Arms would probably throw me out. 

When those freedom riders traveled to 
Alabama, what did they gofor? Just to 
gain publicity? To establish a prin- 
ciple, or just to make trouble? I 
do not know. If the newspapers 
would not print their names may- 
be they would quit going. Assume they 
wished to assert a right—establish a 
precedent. One would have been as ef- 
fective as 10; and why a mixed racial 
group? Why girls as well as boys? 
When freedom riders go down there first 
advertising their purpose they expected 
to create a riot. Some think if they 
did not, some would be disappointed. 
It does not seem quite fair to send U.S. 
marshals to Alabama to back them up. 
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1 know the Attorney General wants those 
freedom riders to lay off for a while. I 
certainly hope they do. But they refuse 
to listen to that good advice. If they 
do mot change their methods, which 
caused trouble, I hope the Attorney Gen- 
eral will not give them any more official 
support. No doubt the Alabama author- 
ities and people will permit them to 
themselves look silly. 

At the President’s hometown of Mid- 
dieburg, one Negro was served. That 
was the apparent end. We have read of 
no other visits to the eating places. 

When you get to hiring new and more 
attorneys, as has been suggested, say yes. 
If I could get the ear of the Attorney 
General, I would suggest that he hire a 
few backwoods or city experienced 
trial attorneys who have been engaged 
in trial practice, a few attorneys who 
have prosecuted drunks and chicken 
thieves, and who, as the Attorney Gen- 
eral himself in his book “The Danger 
Within” pointed out, if they are to prose- 
cute for the Justice Department, would 
pay attention to some of the informa- 
tion given them. 

You remember, I think it was Hoffa 
who was acquitted because the USS. 
attorney prosecuting the case fixed the 
wrong date through the statements 
from the McClellan committee and 
the trial brief gave him the right 
date. They went ahead and tried that 
case on an indictment which charged 
the offense was committed on a certain 
date—which was not the correct date, 
when all they had to do was read that 
report and get the right date. Read 
Bob Kennedy’s criticism of the district 
attorney in “The Enemy Within,” page 
318, et seq. Another thing, as long as 
the Attorney General is after the rack- 
eteers, I would like to see him start a 
little on Reuther who used so much ille- 
gal violence in Wisconsin in the Kohler 
strike. The McClellan Committee did a 
wonderful job but it did net do a com- 
plete job. There was presented to them 
evidence, including papers and docu- 
ments, which showed that for years— 
now get that—for 16 or more years, and 
the UAW-CIO spent $12 million in that 
Kohler strike, Reuther under Mazey’s 
advice and acting on that advice hired 
known criminals to cross State lines, go 
to Wisconsin and violate the law in some 
four hundred specific instances. On 
pages 277-278 of his book Bob Kennedy 
admits that the UAW—that is, Reuther 
and Mazey, and their goons—‘must 
accept the major share of the responsi- 
bility” for what he called “mistakes” and 
he wrote the “record showed some eight 
hundred instances of violence threats, 
telephone calls, 75 percent of which had 
been directed against the non-strikers.” 
Has he done anything about that? Does 
he get after Reuther for that? But when 
less than 50 freedom riders invade Dixie 
he rushes hundreds of U.S. marshals 
South to protect them. Why? As long 
as the Attorney General is after the 

teers and as long as they are so 
concerned about what is happening 
down in Alabama and in the Southern 
States, why do they not take some action 
against individuals like Reuther—the 
same Reuther, you remember, who wants 
us to bail out these prisoners down in 
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Cuba? Does Reuther’s sympathy, so- 
called, grow out of his training in Rus- 
sia? Do you get the point? Let us not 
have so much discrimination in prosecu- 
tions. There is no question about the 
situation I have disclosed to you. It is 
all a matter of record. You will find 
support for every word of it in Ken- 
nedy’s book and in the McClellan hear- 
ings if you want to go into the exhibits. 
Why not prosecute Reuther? Is it be- 
cause Reuther supported the President 
during the campaign? If the President 
owes any obligation or did owe it, I say 
it has been paid a dozen times over and 
it is about time now that they forget this 
favorable discrimination and give him 
the same dose that they gave those 
guilty of violence in Alabama. 

The law-abiding people of Kohler, 
Wis., were not protected from Reuther’s 
goons, but the freedom riders, when 
their rights are ignored, get, on the or- 
ders of Atty. Gen. Robert Kennedy, the 
President’s brother, at least 400—say 
800—U.S. marshals and Whizzer White, 
Bob’s representative, for their protection. 
You name the reason for the “discrim- 
ination.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, a great deal has been 
said here concerning the amount of 
money being allocated to the Depart- 
ment of Justice to enforce the law. It 
has been brought out by the gentleman 
from Florida that there are approxi- 
mately 43 additional personnel in the 
criminal division of the Department of 
Justice to enforce the Federal law. I 
believe the Attorney General requested 
the Committee on Appropriations for 
additional sums to get at the racketeer- 
ing crimes. It is the desire of the At- 
torney General to stamp out the syndi- 
cate. 

Congress is now considering at least 
three separate bills as requested by the 
administration. The gentleman from 
Florida recognized the need and the 
necessity for laws to be passed in this 
area. He introduced what he calls an 
omnibus bill which incorporates the 
three separate bills. These bills relate 
to traveling in interstate commerce and 
carrying on a business for the purpose 
of violating the laws of a particular 
State. It is just that simple. That is 
the need and that is the request. It is 
based upon our passing a law that will 
give them sufficient authority to move 
into this area where the racketeers move 
from State to State and where the rack- 
eteers are going into interstate com- 
merce in violation not only of the Fed- 
eral law but in violation of the State 
law. With the requested number here 
he hopes to eliminate crimes of racket- 
eering. For that reason I feel that any 
criticism is not of failure to do anything 
but a request to go ahead and carry out 
the duties assigned to him as Attorney 
General of the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IV—-RELATED AGENCIES 
United States Information Agency 
Salaries and Expenses 


For expenses necessary to enable the 
United States Information Agency, as au- 
thorized by Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 
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1953, and the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act, as amended (22 
US.C. 1431 et seq.) , to carry out international 
information activities, including employ- 
ment, without regard to the civil service and 
classification laws, of (1) persons on a tem- 
porary basis (not to exceed $120,000), (2) 
aliens within the United States, and (3) 
aliens abroad for service in the United States 
relating to the translation or narration. of 
colloquial speech in foreign languages (such 
aliens to be investigated for such employ- 
ment in accordance with procedures estab- 
lished by the Secretary of State and the 
Attorney General); travel expenses of aliens 
employed abroad for service in the United 
States and their dependents to and from the 
United States; salaries, expenses, and allow- 
ances of personnel and dependents as au- 
thorized by the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
as amended (22 U.S.C. 801-1158); entertain- 
ment within the United States not to exceed 
$500; hire of passenger motor vehicles; insur- 
ance on official motor vehicles in foreign 
countries; services as authorized by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
55a); payment of tort claims, in the manner 
authorized in the first paragraph of section 
2672, as amended, of title 28 of the United 
States Code when such claims arise in for- 
eign countries; advance of funds notwith- 
standing section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended; dues for library membership in 
organizations which issue publications to 
members only, or to members at a price 
lower than to others; employment of aliens, 
by contract, for service abroad; purchase of 
ice and drinking water abroad; payment of 
excise taxes on negotiable instruments 
abroad; cost of transporting to and from a 
place of storage and the cost of storing the 
furniture and household and personal effects 
of an employee of the Foreign Service who 
is assigned to a post at which he is unable 
to use his furniture and effects, under such 
regulations as the Director may prescribe; 
actual expenses of preparing and transport- 
ing to their former homes the remains of 
persons, not United States Government em- 
ployees, who may die away from their 
homes while participating in activities au- 
thorized under this appropriation; radio 
activities and acquisition and production of 
motion pictures and visual materials and 
purchase or rental of technical equipment 
and facilities therefor, narration, script- 
writing, translation, and engineering services, 
by contract or otherwise; maintenance, im- 
provement, and repair of properties used for 
information activities in foreign countries; 
fuel and utilities for Government-owned or 
leased property abroad; rental or lease for 
periods not exceeding five years of offices, 
buildings, grounds, and living quarters for 
officers and employees engaged in informa- 
tional activities abroad; travel expenses for 
employees attending official international 
conferences, without regard to the Stand- 
ardized Government Travel Regulations and 
to the rates of per diem allowances in lieu 
of subsistence expenses under the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949, but at rates not in 
excess of comparable allowances approved for 
such conferences by the Secretary of State; 
and purchase of objects for presentation to 
foreign governments, schools, or organiza- 
tions; $110,000,000, of which not less than 
$14,000,000 shall be used to purchase foreign 
currencies or credits owed to or owned by 
the Treasury of the United States: Provided, 
That not to exceed $100,000 may be used for 
representation .abroad: Provided further, 
That this appropriation shall be available 
for expenses in connection with travel of per- 
sonnel outside the continental United States, 
including travel of dependents and trans- 
portation of personal effects, household 
goods, or automobiles of such personnel, 
when any part of such travel or transporta- 
tion begins in the current fiscal year pur- 
suant to travel orders issued in that year, 
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notwithstanding the fact that such travel 
or transportation may not be completed dur- 
ing the current year: Provided further, That 
passenger motor vehicles used abroad exclu- 
sively for the purposes of this appropriation 
may be exchanged or sold, pursuant to sec- 
tion 201(c) of the Act of June 30, 1949 (40 
U.S.C. 481(c)), and the exchange allowances 
or proceeds of such sales shall be available 
for replacement of an equal number of such 
vehicles and the cost, including the exchange 
allowance of each such replacement, except 
buses and station wagons, shall not exceed 
$1,500: Provided further, That, notwith- 
standing the provisions of section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended (31 US.C. 
665), the United States Information Agency 
is authorized, in making contracts for the 
use of international shortwave radio stations 
and facilities, to agree on behalf of the 
United States to indemnify the owners and 
operators of said radio stations and facilities 
from such funds as may be hereafter appro- 
priated for the purpose against loss or dam- 
age on account of injury to persons or prop- 
erty arising from such use of said radio 
stations and facilities: Provided further, 
That existing appointments and assignments 
to the Foreign Service Reserve for the pur- 
poses of foreign information and educational 
activities which expire during the current 
fiscal year may be extended for a period of 
one year in addition to the period of 
appointment oor assignment otherwise 
authorized. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: Page 
$2, line 3, after the comma strike out the 
remainder of the line and all of line 4. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is directed to the elimina- 
tion of the $100,000 representation al- 
lowance appropriation for the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. I deem this to be 
unfair on two counts: In the first place, 
there is a new Director of the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, Mr. Murrow, and I 
doubt that he is experienced enough to 
spend $100,000 on cocktail parties. In 
the second place, on page 30 of the bill, 
I note that there is a $500 appropriation 
for entertainment for this same Agency 
within the United States. I think it is 
unfair to the distilleries of this country 
to appropriate only $500 for entertain- 
ment purposes within this country, yet 
spend $100,000 overseas for liquor to help 
the distillers of foreign countries. 

I did not offer an amendment to the 
$500 item because that is a reasonably 
small amount of money; and, again, I 
think this Agency, as with others, should 
be taken off the bottles gradually. 

I hope you will support the amend- 
ment, give the taxpayers a break, and 
save them this $100,000 that will other- 
wise go down the drain for liquor and 
entertainment. 

Mr. Chairman, I could support cer- 
tain provisions of this bill, but I can- 
not do so with the United Nations and 
various other international organiza- 
tions being provided with money far be- 
yond reason. I cannot support a bill 
that provides a single dime to support 
those people in the United Nations who 
are presently engaged in giving a mil- 
lion dollars or more to the blackmailing, 
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chicken-picking Castro of Cuba. I am 
not going to vote for a dime in any ap- 
propriation bill to support people who 
now, in view of the fact that the United 
States has broken diplomatic relations 
with Cuba, support a Communist dic- 
tator who has resorted to blackmail. I 
am not going to vote for a bill that gives 
aid and comfort to Castro out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers of this country. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment 
that we have had before us many times 
in the past, offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. The bill has 
previously carried $90,000 out of a total 
request of $135,000 of USIA for repre- 
sentation allowances. This year we 
know that the Foreign Service has had 
to open posts, thereby causing the USIA 
to also open some new posts in coun- 
tries in Africa. The extra $10,000 for 
this purpose over and above last year 
should cover this situation adequately. 
The committee has reduced this enough 
when it cut from $135,000 to the $100,000 
to which the pending amendment is 
directed. 

This money is necessary. If these 
people are to do the job that the Con- 
gress expects of them, they could ade- 
auately use every bit of this money and 
use it properly. I hope they do. I see 
no alternative but to go along and allow 
the amount of $100,000 as contained 
on page 32 of this bill. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
the pending amendment of the gentle- 
man from Iowa be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered hy the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, during 
debate on H.R. 7371, relating to appro- 
priations for the Department of Justice 
and other agencies, I attempted to se- 
cure information from the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney], as to the num- 
ber of additional personnel contemplated 
for the Organized Crime and Racketeer- 
ing Section of the Criminal Division of 
the Department of Justice, as well as 
information as to their proposed func- 
tions. I was informed that the addi- 
tional $540,000 requested by the present 
Attorney General as a supplemental 
item will add some 47 additional investi- 
gators and prosecutors under the direct 
supervision of the Deputy Attorney 
General in the Criminal Division. I was 
not advised as to the number of investi- 
gators and prosecutors presently being 
used for this purpose although it ap- 
pears in the record that there is about 
the same number—about 40 such em- 
ployees. This would bring the force to 
about 90. 

I, as sponsor of H.R. 6909, the Anti- 
Racketeering Act of 1961, which in- 
cludes, under title I, a provision for the 
establishment of an Office on Syndicated 
Crime in the Department of Justice, am 
concerned that there is no existing legis- 
lative authority prescribing the duties 
and responsibilities of this investigating 
private police force of the Attorney 
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General. The records of the hearings 
indicate the intention to use the investj-. 
gators in the area of syndicated or or. 
ganized criminal activity. This objective 
is one that must be accomplished and one 
for which I have been fighting for some 
time. 

However, I am concerned that there is 
no authorizing legislation anywhere de- 
scribing the duties of this private police 
force or giving specific responsibilities or 
powers to accomplish this worthy objec- 
tive. It is for this reagon that I am hope- 
ful that the Judiciary Committee and 
the Congress will enact title I of my bill, 
H.R. 6909, which will specifically de- 
scribe the duties of this unit, will permit 
the Attorney General to correlate intel- 
ligence information through the unit 
and make it available, under proper pro- 
cedures, to State and local authorities, as 
well as Federal, and will also require the 
cooperation of other departments in ac- 
quiring the information concerning syn- 
dicated crime activity. Even with the 
provisions contained in this bill, past ex- 
perience of this unit, which is being 
beefed up with additional personnel, has 
proven that it is only as effective as the 
willingness of other departments to co- 
operate with it. My bill would require 
such cooperation and assure its effective- 
ness. Under the proposal to simply in- 
crease the unit staff, intelligence infor- 
mation is not made available to State law 
enforcement authorities who are anxious 
to join in this fight against syndicated 
crime. 

Of equal concern is the circumstance 
that this additional force of investiga- 
tors and prosecutors can be used for any 
purpose, concerning any subject under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice—meaning the violation of any 
criminal laws whether related to or- 
ganized crime or not. Therefore, if the 
Attorney General needs additional help 
in other fields, there is nothing to pre- 
vent him, unless he considers himself 
morally bound by the presentation before 
the Appropriations Committee, from 
using these men for any purpose he 
wishes. This is a precedent which Con- 
gress should consider most seriously. 
Never before has Congress given an At- 
torney General a private police force be- 
yond the control of Congress and without 
specific legislative limitations and duties. 

For these reasons I am hopeful that 
my bill will be enacted. 

In further support of this proposition 
and to indicate the need for such legis- 
lation, I am taking the liberty of in- 
cluding the remarks of Mr. Milton R. 
Wessel on this subject before the Bos- 
ton Bar Association at its annual meet- 
ing on May 24, 1960. His address dis- 
cusses in detail the need for such a unit 
on organized crime with proper duties 
spelled out legislatively. Likewise, it 
shows clearly that the duties of this 
group should be to ferret out the big 
operators in syndicated crime as meet- 
ing a very definite need. Mr. Wessel, of 
course, headed the Special Group on Or- 
ganized Crime, under the direction of 
Attorney General William Rogers, which 
was later transferred into the present 
existent Organized Crime and Rack- 
eteering Unit. 
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The information contained in these 
remarks is of great concern to the Con- 
gress. It also shows the fine job done 
py Mr. Wessel in this fleld, which has 
incidentally been ratified by the new ad- 
ministration in the proposal of enlarg- 
ing legislation for this unit. It is my 
hope that Mr. Wessel’s further recom- 
mendation in calling for specific legis- 
lation to meet the specific need will be 
adopted: 

PROSECUTION OF SYNDICATED CRIME 


(Address of Milton R. Wessel, Boston Bar 
Association, Annual Meeting May 24, 1960) 

I am delighted to have the opportunity to 
address this important bar association, and 
to solicit its support for more effective ac- 
tion against syndicated crime in our 
country. 

Through no fault of the thousands of 
dedicated law enforcement officials in the 
United States, legal and geographic juris- 
dictional limitations keep syndicated crime 
enforcement back in the middle ages. In 
comparison, organized crime since World War 
II has adopted the technique of the atomic 
age. The result is that enforcement agen- 
cies are virtually powerless to control the 
crime syndicates which are thriving in our 
midst. 

The U.S. Attorney General’s Special Group 
on Organized Crime studied this problem 
for 21 months, collecting intelligence from 
enforcement units nationwide, seeking al- 
ways for the reasons why prosecutive effort 
was ineffective. 

We found that there was a vacuum in law 
enforcement activities insofar as syndicated 
crime was concerned. 

We recommended that this vacuum be 
filled by the creation in the Department of 
Justice of an Office on Syndicated Crime, 
whose function would be to act as the nerve 
center and catalyst in a Federal-State-local 
unified prosecutive effort against syndicated 
crime 


This office would achieve its objective 
through: 

1, Coordination of prosecutive effort. 

2. Modernization of enforcement tech- 
niques. 

8. Easing of access to criminal intelligence. 

In its brief 21 months of life our temporary 
task force tested its conclusions, and proved 
by court prosecutions of over 100 persons 
that its conclusions are sound, 

Let me discuss these three areas of neces- 
sary enforcement activity and show to you 
by our own experience what can be done if 
the proper tools are available. 


COORDINATION OF PROSECUTIVE EFFORT 


Our Apalachin conspiracy prosecution is 
the best example of what can be done when 
prosecutive effort is coordinated nationwide. 

The Apalachin convictions are under ap- 
peal, scheduled to be argued June 9 in the 
Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit. 
What I will say, however, has no bearing 
upon the merits of that appeal, for in my 
judgment the importance of the Apalachin 
case is its example of the true unified pros- 
ecutive effort, not in substantive legal the- 
ory or approach, 

Let me refresh your recollections for a 
moment about the Apalachin meeting. It 
took place on a rainy Thursday in November 
1957, less than 3 weeks after the brutal 
Slaughter of gang leader Albert Anastasia 
in public in a barbershop, at a time when 

was much concern about the future 
of profitable Caribbean gambling operations, 
and dispute about gambling concessions 
generally. 

Seventy-five men came from all over the 
United States and Cuba to the wind-swept 
57-acre estate of Joseph Barbara, Sr., lo- 
cated on an isolated hill in the little 
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hamlet of Apalachin, N.Y. By coming from 
all over the United States, I mean just 
that—delegates from California, Texas, Ari- 
zona, Ohio, Illinois, Florida, Missouri, and 
even from your home State, Massachusetts. 

The 63 persons named in the indictment 
had a total of 151 arrests and 75 convictions, 
for crimes ranging all the way from gambling 
to narcotics and murder. In striking con- 
trast, however, 13 of the 63 had no criminal 
records of any kind, and were accepted 
leaders in their own communities. 

As some idea of the background of this 
syndicate, two of the persons present— 
Joseph Profaci and Joseph Magliocco—had 
attended a similar but smaller syndicate 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1928 some 30 
years before. On both occasions they gave 
the same excuse when questioned by the 
police—that Profaci had a bad knee and had 
asked his brother-in-law, Magliocco, to drive 
him on a business trip, and they had just 
dropped in for an innocent visit. 

Through hotel and motel reservations, 
airline and train schedules and eyewitness 
accounts, we established that the key con- 
ference was scheduled to take place from 12 
to 1 p.m. on the afternoon of November 14. 
Fortunately and fortuitously, this was pre- 
cisely the time when the State troopers 
stumbled onto the gathering. 

However, this brief 1 hour executive com- 
mittee meeting had been preceded by meet- 
ings of the lesser delegates during the earlier 
part of the week in New York, Scranton, 
Utica, and the Binghampton area. 

Shortly after the State troopers were ob- 
served and it was ascertained that they 
would identify and interrogate delegates 
leaving the meeting, many of the most im- 
portant of the delegates began running 
through the woods, in spite of the weather, 
in spite of their clothing, and in spite of 
their advanced years. Thus John Montana, 
owner of the taxi monopoly in Buffalo, and 
until that time considered an outstanding 
civic leader, was found caught on a barbed- 
wire fence on the other side of dense woods 
past the Barbara estate. 

You all will recall the tremendous amount 
of enforcement activity which followed the 
Apalachin meeting. No one doubted that it 
was a conference of syndicate leaders at the 
highest level. 

District attorneys, investigative agencies, 
legislative committees, crime commissions, 
special prosecutors, and economic and social 
agencies and authorities of all kinds went 
into every aspect of the case from every 
angle within their jurisdictions. The New 
York State Liquor Authority interrogated 
with respect to liquor licenses; the Internal 
Revenue Service with respect to tax viola- 
tions; the Immigration Service with respect 
to alienage; city, State and local police with 
respect to a host of crimes, such as the still 
unsolved Anastasia murder. 

These investigations, of course, resulted 
in many cases, such as tax and deportation 
charges and suspension of liquor licenses. 
However, it is a fact that in spite of this 
literally unprecedented investigative opera- 
tion, covering hundreds of thousands of 
pages of reports and transcripts of testi- 
mony, no case could be made tying these 
persons together into the single syndicate 
operation which was clearly their crime. 

I am not boasting when I say that our 
unit put together such a case easily. In- 
deed, like many on our staff, I am a civil 
practitioner, with little criminal experience. 
It took no spectacular legal brilliance, and 
only a few months for us to return an in- 
dictment which named these 63 persons in 
one overall syndicated crime conspiracy. 

The reason we were able to do this where 
others could not, is because we were au- 
thorized to put together the previously iso- 
lated efforts of 51 Federal and 85 State and 
local agencies. As with a jigsaw puzzle, once 
these isolated pieces were joined and exam- 
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ined, the pattern of conspiracy emerged so 
clearly and definitively that we wondered 
why it had not been obvious from the be- 
ginning. 

Anyone watching the trial saw witnesses 
testify from the Immigration Service, the 
Narcotics Bureau, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, the FBI, the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Division, from local police forces in New 
York, New Jersey, Dallas, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, from commissions and legislative 
committees—even your own Bob Eennedy 
testified, and made a most persuasive and 
compelling witness. 

Let me give you even simpler examples. 
One important syndicate leader had been 
free from enforcement activity most of his 
life. We examined one of the many docu- 
ments which businessmen must file with 
the Government these days. On its face this 
disclosed that he was receiving income 
from a union and from an employer. This 
would mean nothing even to a tax agent, for 
many people have income from employer and 
union. To us, however, it could mean but 
one thing, a “sweetheart” contract. We 
knew that the person involved would not be 
a night watchman in a mine, as he claimed. 
The information was turned over to the 
FBI, which in short time investigated and 
produced conclusive evidence that this man 
did not work for the employer. Within a 
few months he was indicted and convicted 
of 34 separate counts of violating the Taft 
Hartley law. 

Another example—a syndicate leader whom 
we knew to be the subject of an investi- 
gation by the Immigration Service based 
upon Polish birth, filed application with the 
Bureau of Mines in the Department of the 
Interior, for oil and gas leases. He repre- 
sented himself as an American citizen by 
birth. Of course, the Bureau of Mines could 
have no way of suspecting that this state- 
ment was untrue, nor could they possibly 
investigate every item in each statement 
filed. Yet the moment we looked at the ap- 
plications, we knew there were two false 
statements, which, by Federal statute, are 
felonies, punishable by 5 years imprison- 
ment each. 

American law enforcement is splintered 
into literally thousands of prosecuting and 
investigating agencies, Federal, State and 
local, plus special prosecutors, commissions, 
committees, and even civic organizations. 
Within the Federal Government itself, there 
are 94 U.S. attorneys’ offices and separate 
divisions in the Department of Justice, each 
of which has some jurisdiction over syndi- 
cated crime, Yet it is a fact that nowhere in 
the Federal Government is there one place 
to which you can turn to obtain all of the 
prior sworn grand jury testimony by even a 
well-known syndicate leader such as Vito 
Genovese. 

The Apalachin prosecution alone will not 
solve the syndicate crime problem, nor even 
seriously interfere with syndicate activities. 
However, it does demonstrate what can be 
done. 

Gambling syndicates, for example, operate 
all over the country, being especially preva- 
lent in certain parts of your own State. Un- 
like the Apalachin conspiracy which took 
place 2 years ago, these syndicates are op- 
erating right under your very noses, Their 
total “take” is astounding, probably better 
than half of what the Attorney General has 
estimated to be the national crime cost of 
$20 billion, and which Mr. Hoover estimates 
at $22 billion. 

Our unit made a start at prosecuting the 
most important layoff operation, which per- 
mits bookies all around the country to hedge 
their bets and thereby guarantee profits. We 
called our effort Operation O:0—Organized 
Enforcement Against Organized Crime. 

We were able to make only a start before 
we went out of existence—yet in one 2-day 
period 72 gamblers were arrested all across 
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the country in simultaneous crackdowns, 
proving the existence of the syndicate, and 
what can be done by coordinated enforce- 
ment activity. 

I predict that with the necessary jurisdic- 
tion, 3 attorneys and 12 agents could 
return an important indictment naming 
gambling syndicate leaders across the Na- 
tion. And this could be done in 6 months, 
at a cost of less than $150,000 provided they 
are given the cooperation of Federal, State, 
and local agencies. This case would no more 
destroy gambling syndicates than the 
Apalachin case destroyed that syndicate, but 
it would again demonstrate what can be 
done by coordinated prosecution effort and 
point the way toward more effective en- 
forcement activity. 


MODERNIZATION OF ENFORCEMENT TECHNIQUE 


Criminal enforcement today is still geared 
to crimes against person and property, which 
were the important syndicate crimes of the 
1920’s and 1930’s. In this type of crime— 
robbery, rape, extortion—our enforcement 
techniques are magnificent. The FBI finger- 
print files and laboratory analysis for exam- 
ple, are among the best in the world. I have 
seen hijacking cases solved and the vehicle 
returned even before the theft is reported. 

But syndicate activity has advanced past 
person and property crime. Today its threat 
is in the much more profitable and—so far— 
much more secure areas of commercial crime, 
where the victim is actually brought into 
the web of the conspiracy, and made a party 
to the crime. To avoid enforcement activity, 
syndicate members employ lawyer and ac- 
countant specialists, use modern public re- 
lation techniques and avoid violence as much 
as possible. 

Consider present crime enforcement in this 
connection. Even Federal agencies cannot 
act unless there is some evidence that a crime 
within their jurisdiction is involved. The 
Internal Revenue Service needs a tax viola- 
tion; the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division 
needs an alcohol violation; even the FBI re- 
quires some evidence of a violation falling 
within one of the 45 statutes which limits its 
jurisdiction. They are often powerless where 
no crime is reported—as in the antitrust or 
gambling violation where the “victim” is a 
party to the crime, and cannot complain. 

The result is there is no agency with the 
responsibility to go out and do basic in- 
vestigation against a syndicate as such, even 
where the existence of the syndicate is as 
’ clear as it was at Apalachin. Although most 
agencies were willing and anxious to coop- 
erate with our unit, only the Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau felt that it had jurisdiction 
to actively assign agents to assist us in our 
Apalachin investigation. The others regret- 
fully concluded that they had no jurisdiction 
to proceed. 

It is shocking to realize that nowhere in 
the Federal Government is there any unit 
which has the responsibility and assignment 
of investigating syndicates and initiating 
enforcement against them. 

Here again, when our unit commenced 
working in close cooperation with the Bureau 
of Narcotics, the yield was tremendous. 

In one case we stopped a syndicate leader 
entering through one of the U.S. ports of 
entry with $200,000 in cash and $50,000 in 
checks received from Caribbean gambling, 
furnishing valuable evidence of nationwide 
gambling syndicate activity. 

In another case, a courier from Sicily was 
stopped with a card index containing the 
names of syndicate leaders and a document 
which blueprinted syndicate operations and 
furnished many valuable leads to important 
prosecutions. 

In another case, undercover activities by 
the Narcotics Bureau brought to light the 
order which had been issued at Apalachin 
directing all members of that syndicate to 
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cease dealing in narcotics. The reasons for 
the order were effective narcotics enforce- 
ment and the severe penalties of the Nar- 
cotics Control Act of 1956, plus the exist- 
ence of the much more secure and lucrative 
areas of commercial operation. These under- 
cover activities produced positive evidence of 
the syndicate’s activities. When the under- 
cover agent’s contact was discovered dealing 
in narcotics, he was murdered in typical 
brutal gangland fashion: two shots in the 
head, and 42 icepick stabs in the chest. 

The system of punishment and reward 
is in fact the characteristic of syndicate ac- 
tivities. The invisible government of the 
underworld takes care of wives and children 
while members are in prison, and furnishes 
jobs to permit members to be paroled from 
jail. Even more effectively, it punishes— 
by murder if necessary—where anyone vio- 
lates the code of conduct protecting mem- 
bers from the reach of law enforcement. 

The new Office on Syndicated Crime 
should enter into these basic syndicate in- 
vestigations, using the existing power of 
the Attorney General, and functioning 
largely in commercial areas such as are 
regulated by the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and the SEC. These economic and social 
agencies are doing their best with limited 
budgets, and would welcome the assistance 
of a crime enforcement unit to help them 
in their important efforts to rid these areas 
of racketeer domination. 


GREATER INTERCHANGE OF INTELLIGENCE 


Finally, we found that enforcement agen- 
cies on all levels—Federal, State, and local— 
are hampered by a lack of adequate exchange 
of criminal intelligence. None of these 
agencies can work alone against syndicated 
crime—each is limited both in geographic 
and legal jurisdictions, while syndicated 
crime operates nationwide and unhampered. 

Indeed, as Mr. Hoover has stated, 90 per- 
cent of crime is local, and the smaller local 
enforcement agencies are in greater need of 
aid than any other. 

I do not by any means suggest the elim- 
ination of jurisdictional lines. The splin- 
tered form of American law enforcement is a 
great safeguard of individual freedom. 
Without it, we could have the National 
Police Force—the Gestapo—the OGPU. 

What is needed is a unit which can act 
as a communication center or clearinghouse, 
through which these thousands of enforce- 
ment agencies can find and obtain assistance 
from each other. 

Thus the police chief in Tucson, Ariz., 
can learn that his assistance will come from 
the police chief in Buffalo, or from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Over and over we heard enforcement of- 
ficials lament that exchange of criminal in- 
telligence is a one-way street, and that 
while each was willing to give to others, no 
one would give anything back. 

The reason for this one-way street is that 
the Federal Government has never accepted 
its responsibility to act as the catalyst to 
permit separate enforcement agencies across 
the country to work together. 


RECOMMENDATION 


It was our conclusion that syndicated 
crime enforcement should be brought up 
to date by the creation in the Department 
of Justice of an Office on Syndicated Crime, 
whose function would be to prosecute syndi- 
cates by bringing together the scattered 
forces of law enforcement; to conduct basic 
syndicate investigation; and to act as a 
nerve center, permitting communication be- 
tween crime enforcement agencies across 
the Nation. 

I believe that this unit could operate effi- 
ciently and effectively with about 40 lawyers 
and 75 agents and with an increase in the 
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present Department of Justice budget of 
less than $1 million per year. 


CONCLUSION 


Every law enforcement official to whom we 
spoke agreed that syndicated crime was run- 
ning wild and that enforcement activity is 
ineffective. All had suggestions, ranging 
from recommendations for the creation of a 
national crime commission and wiretapping 
legislation, even to modifying basic consti- 
tutional rights, such as the privilege against 
self-incrimination of the fifth amendment. 

In our judgment the fundamental problem 
was not one of substantive law—it was of 
filling the enforcement vacuum which per- 
mits syndicated crime to flourish. 

Unless and until criminal enforcement at- 
tacks the invisible government of the under- 
world by using the modern tools being em- 
ployed so efficiently by syndicated crime, 
this insidious, internal cancer on our society 
will continue to grow and choke off our eco- 
nomic and social freedom. 


Mr. Chairman, because the informa- 
tion provided by the subcommittee on 
the record of the Special Group on Or- 
ganized Crime is not in its entirety—the 
group operated for only a short period of 
time and principally prosecuted the Apa- 
lachin case, which was reversed by a 
higher court after conviction in the dis- 
trict court—I list the group’s success in 
cases handled by it below. I am sorry 
that some have attempted to belittle the 
efforts of this group and I trust that my 
remarks will clarify the record: 


SPECIAL GROUP ON ORGANIZED CRIME CONVIC- 
TIONS AND INDICTMENTS RETURNED 4 


Convictions: 
Apalachin, conspiracy.-.....---..~-- 220 
Pe, Wiis Wn dl  Ciwedeeniacncka 1 
Paeroutian, narcotics.............<..... 1 
NO a ee ee eee 1 
a a a 1 
A RR finig ss cdc onencasscanad 3 
Curtoe,; COGN. os. cee edincenndd 1 
TOERDO, CORTE. cncncccunccennentee 1 
SOOT, DOCIUET nn ~ ees emesasuans 1 
ee ee 30 

Indictments: 
Apalachin, conspiracy_----..--..---- 27 
OIE, “OCTET so i deen ccs 23 
SON POR TEET Sado tcettnssecnonawlt $1 
OREDO, - CORSPRNGY 6 ia. ceed scaeSecus 5 
Grasiani, narootics.................-- 1 
ERD OCR NOE bin cn deis sen Seeasiwsls 3 
cess ah in Wibitadis wt ephlhien Sidi dicinin wedi 20 


1 Does not include matters referred to other 
prosecutors, such as Majuni, Larasso, D’Agos- 
tino, etc. 

2 Reversed and/or dismissed. 


The Clerk completed the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] having resumed the chair, Mr. 
THompson of Texas, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H.R. 7371) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the Judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
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ing June 30, 1962, and for other pur- 
, had directed him to report the 

pill back to the House with the recom- 

mendation that the bill do pass. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill to final 
passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 
Mr. TABER. I am, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. TABER moves to recommit the 
pill to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 256, nays 71, not voting 
108, as follows: 


Is the 


[Roll No. 67] 
YEAS—256 
Adair Carey Feighan 
Addabbo Cederberg Fenton 
Albert Celler Finnegan 
Andersen, Chamberlain Flood 
Minn. Chelf Ford 

Arends Chenoweth Frelinghuysen 
Aspinall Chiperfield Friedel 
Auchincloss Church Pulton 
Avery Clancy Gallagher 
Bailey Clark Garmatz 
Baldwin Coad Gavin 

Cohelan Giaimo 
Barry Cook Gilbert 
Bass, N.H Corbett Glenn 
Bass, Tenn Corman Goodell 
Bates Cramer Goodling 
Battin Curtin Granahan 
Becker Curtis, Mass. Griffin 
Beckworth Daddario Griff a 

Dague Hagen, 
Blatnik Daniels Halleck 
Boggs Davis, Halpern 
Boland James C Harding 
Bolton Davis, Tenn Hardy 
Bow Dent Harrison, Va. 
Brademas Denton Harrison, Wyo. 
Breeding Derounian Harvey, Mich, 

Dingell ys 
Bromwell Dominick Healey 
Brooks, Tex Downing Hébert 
Broyhill Doyle Hechler 
Burke, Ky. Durno Henderson 
Burke,Mass. Edmondson Holland 
Byrne, Pa Elliott Holtzman 
Byrnes, Wis. Ellsworth Ichord, Mo, 
Cahill Fallon Ikard, Tex, 
Cannon Farbstein Jarman 


Jennings 
Jensen 
Joelsen 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Md. 
Johnson, Wis. 
Jonas 

Jones, Mo. 
Judd 
Karsten 
Kastenmeier 
Kearns 
Keith 

Keogh 
Kilday 
Kilgore 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kowalski 
Kunkel 
Laird 

Lane 
Lankford 
Lindsay 
Lipscomb 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDonough 
McDowell 
McFall 
McIntire 
Macdonald 
MacGregor 
Machrowicz 
Mack 


Martin, Mass. 


Mason 
Mathias 
Meader 
Michel 
Miller, Clem 
Miller, 
George P. 
Monagan 
Montoya 
Moore 


Abbitt 

Alford 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Bennett, Fla. 
Bennett, Mich. 
Berry 

Betts 

Bray 

Brown 

Bruce 
Burleson 


Casey 
Cunningham 
Davis, John W. 
Derwinski 
Devine 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Everett 
Findley 


Moorehead, 
Ohio 
Moorhead, Pa. 
Morgan 
Morris 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Moulder 
Multer 
Murphy 
Natcher 


O’Hara, Ill. 
O’Hara, Mich. 
Olsen 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Patman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Peterson 
Pfost 

Pike 

Pirnie 
Poage 

Poff 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Rabaut 
Rains 


Reece 
Reifel 


Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Riley 

Rivers, Alaska 
Robison 
Rodino 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
Rutherford 
Ryan 


NAYS—71 


Fisher 
Flynt 
Forrester 
er 
Gathings 


Gross 
Hagan, Ga. 
Haley 

Hall 


Harvey, Ind. 
Hemphill 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
Hoffman, Mich. 
Huddleston 
Johansen 
King, N.Y. 
Kyl 

Langen 
McMillan 
Matthews 
Mills 
Minshall 
Murray 
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St. Germain 
Santangelo 
Saund 


Saylor 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Schwengel 
Scranton 
Sheppard 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sibal 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Spence 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thomas 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thomson, Wis. 
Thornberry 
Toll 
Tollefson 
Trimble 
Udall 
Ullman 

Van Pelt 
Van Zandt 
Wallhauser 
Walter 
Weaver 
Whalley 
Whitener 
Wickersham 
Widnall 
Willis 
Wilson, Calif. 
Wright 
Yates 
Zablocki 


Norrell 
Pillion 

Ray 

Rogers, Fla. 
Rogers, Tex. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
St. George 
Schadeberg 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Selden 
Short 

Siler 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Miss. 
Stephens 
Taber 
Whitten 
Williams 
Wilson, Ind. 
Winstead 


Younger 


NOT VOTING—108 


Abernethy 
Addonizio 
Alexander 


Buckley 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Curtis, Mo. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Diggs 


Donohue 


Hiestand 
Hoffman, Ill. 
Holifield 
Horan 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Inouye 


Jones, Ala. 
Karth 


Kee 

Kelly 
Kilburn 
Kitchin 
Kluczynski 
Knox 
Kornegay 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 


Libonati 
Loser 
McSween 
McVey 
Madden 
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Nelsen Roberts Tupper 
O’Konski Rostenkowski Utt 
O'Neill Scott Vanik 
Passman Seely-Brown Vinson 
Philbin Shelley Watts 
Pilcher Smith, Va. Weis 
Powell Staggers Westland 
Price Steed Wharton 
Randall Thompson, La. Young 
Rivers, S.C. Tuck Zelenko 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Baker for, with Mr. Abernethy against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Dulski with Mrs. Dwyer. 
Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Fino. 
Moeller with Mr. Collier. 
Morrison with Mr. Garland. 
r. Buckley with Mr. Alger. 
Price with Mr. Seely-Brown. 
Zelenko with Mr. Dooley. 
Powell with Mr. Ayres. 
Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Miller of New York. 
Mr. Addonizio with Mr. Nelson. 
Anfuso with Mr. Broomfield. 
Bonner with Mr. Beermann. 
Delaney with Mr. Milliken. 
Fogarty with Mrs. May. 
Holifield with Mr. Conte. 
Kornegay with Mr. Wharton. 
Lennon with Mr. O’Konski. 
Lesinski with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 
Libonati with Mr. Curtis of Missouri. 
. Randall with Mr. Merrow. 
. Young with Mr. Gubser. 
. Green of Pennsylvania with Mr. Knox. 
. Barrett with Mr. McVey. 
. Philbin with Mr. Tupper. 
Rostenkowski with Mrs. Weis. 
Donohue with Mr. Kilburn. 
O’Neil with Mr. Kilburn. 
Roberts with Mr. Horan. 
Fountain with Mr. Belcher. 
Evins with Mr. Utt. 
Watts with Mr. Westland. 
Mr. Shelley with Mr. Harsha. 
Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Hosmer. 
Mr. Hull with Mr. Hoffman of Illinois. 
Mr. Loser with Mr. Hiestand. 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


the following 


PRRRREEEE 


FERRER 


PRRRERE 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, H.R. 7371. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 





SABOTAGE IN NEVADA AND UTAH 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection 

Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
certain events occurred in Nevada and 
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Utah which could have a very profound 
effect upon the security and safety of the 
United States. I refer specifically to the 
deliberate destruction of twe of the main 
cross-country microwave radio relay sta- 
tions and the destruction of a cable sta- 
tion on one of the main east-west cables. 
To date we know very little about these 
incidents but what we do know makes it 
abundantly clear that the destruction of 
these facilities was a deliberate act of 
sabotage. 

The reports so far available to us indi- 
cate that the persons responsible were 
not mere crackpots acting on impulse, 
but were instead highly skilled in the 
use of explosives and in carrying out a 
detailed plan of sabotage. Some of the 
circuits which were disrupted as a result 
of these explosions were a part of our life 
line of defense. Some of them are a part 
of our intricate mechanism for detecting 
enemy missile and aircraft and protect- 
ing our shoreline and critical locations 
from them. 

These acts of sabotage emphasize, if 
any emphasis is necessary, the vital ne- 
cessity of assuring the Federal Govern- 
ment all the help that can be given by 
the Congress in preventing such acts in 
the future and apprehending and jailing 
the individuals responsible. In the last 
Congress I pointed out that our Federal 
criminal statutes do not adequately pro- 
tect communications facilities. Although 
the protection of a Federal criminal 
statute applies to railroads, intrastate 
and foreign shipments, maritime facili- 
ties within the United States or on the 
high seas, and aircraft and aircraft fa- 
cilities, the malicious destruction of 
communications equipment is not a Fed- 
eral crime unless the equipment involved 
is either operated or controlled by the 
United States. 

Today, most of our military and 
civilian defense facilities are connected 
to one another by private line networks 
which are secured from telephone and 
telegraph companies. ‘These networks 
consist of thousands of miles of circuits. 
At the end of these circuits there are 
located radar antennas, high-speed com- 
puters, facsimile machines or telephone 
and telegraph equipment. In another 
category commercial carriers supply 
engineered military circuits. The Gov- 
ernment pays. monthly rental for the 
terminating equipment—telephone and 
telegraph—and the lines to the central 
office of the carriers. The Government 
pays no rental between the carriers’ of- 
fices until such time as the circuits are 
needed. In other words these circuits 
are available on a standby basis to be 
ordered up immediately when the emer- 
gency arises. In addition to these two 
networks, our military and civilian de- 
fense installations are also served by 
regular local and long distance lines. I 
am advised that the facilities destroyed 
in Utah and Nevada carried all three 
types of circuits and that none of them 
are presently protected by a Federal 
statute. 

Almost 2 years ago I introduced a 
bill—H.R. 8138, 86th Congress, ist 
session—which would have provided 
Federal statutory protection to these 
circuits. It would have extended to 
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commercially owned facilities used or 
useful in the military and civilian de- 
fense functions of the United States 
the same Federal protection now given 
communications equipment and circuits 
which are “operated or controlled by 
the United States.” That bill was re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee but 
was allowed to die in the last Congress. 
Almost an identical bill, S. 3560, was 
favorably reported by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee on May 17, 1960, but 
it too died without any Senate action in 
the last session. 

I have introduced my bill, now H.R. 
3749, early in this session—February 2, 
1961_—and after the Utah and Nevada 
sabotage Senators Dopp and EASTLAND 
introduced a counterpart, S. 1990, in the 
Senate. These are not measures born of 
hysteria growing out of a dramatic act 
of sabotage. The Department of De- 
fense sent to the Congress in 1953 a bill 
designed to protect these facilities and 
similar measures since that time have 
been endorsed by the Department of De- 
fense, the Department of Justice, the 
OCDM, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the FCC, and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Had one of these measures been adopted 
by the Congress perhaps the dynamiting 
of last week never would have occurred. 
One horse at least may have escaped 
from the barn but that is no reason for 
not locking the barn door to protect the 
others or to protect the barn itself. At 
a time when this country is locked in 
deadly conflict with the forces of com- 
munism the Congress will be criminally 
negligent if it sits passively on its hands 
and fails to accord the protection of a 
Federal criminal law to the country’s 
vital communications equipment. 

This is not the time for further pro- 
crastination. Last year in the Senate 
hearings representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the OCDM urged 
in the strongest possible manner that 
the Congress pass this bill. The full 
Judiciary Committee in the other Cham- 
ber endorsed it and yet neither the 
House nor the Senate considered it on 
the floor. Fortunately, no lives were 
lost this time. However, if there is a re- 
currence resulting in the loss of life or 
the destruction by an enemy of whole 
cities, the blood of those people will cer- 
tainly be on our hands if we do not act 
now. It is the worst kind of folly to 
pay for tremendous communications 
networks for military and civilian de- 
fense, and then almost invite the sabo- 
tage of these fa_'lities when they are 
vital to our national survival. 

If anyone doubted the need for legis- 
lation as provided in my bill, the sabo- 
tage in Utah and Nevada should have 
banished those doubts. This Congress 
should take immediate action on H.R. 
3749, and Iso urge. 





VIENNA—PRELUDE TO DISASTER? 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 





June 1 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the cir- 
cumstances surrounding Mr. Kennedy’s 
meeting with Mr. Khrushchev this week- 
end at Vienna reek with a disturbing air 
of calculated, secret scheming. The 
officially stated reasons for departing 
from. the President’s sound and widely 
supported views on summitry are not 
convincing. Reportedly the President 
seeks to convince Khrushchev that this 
country will accept no more defeats and 
is anxious to settle matters peaceably. 
Talk will not convince at the summit 
or anywhere else. Mr. Kennedy knows 
this. As for peaceable intentions and 
desires by the United States, they have 
been obvious to all the world, including 
Khrushchev, for years. And Mr. Ken- 
nedy knows it. 

Mr. Kennedy has often and publicly 
stated that summitry in general is un- 
wise and historically discredited. This 
summit comes in the first few months 
of his administration and heels on such 
repeated statements. It is the essence 
of personal diplomacy which Mr. Ken- 
nedy has so roundly criticized. Further, 
he also often has stated his determina- 
tion to negotiate only from strength, 
not weakness. He goes to this summit 
as the underdog, fresh from an unbroken 
series of defeats which has reduced his 
own and U.S. prestige. 

There are overtones of arrogance and 
disregard of, and contempt for, public 
promises and public interest. Why 
should Mr. Kennedy do it? Something 
must be up. Undoubtedly he has per- 
sonal and direct assurances from 
Khrushchev that Vienna will make Mr. 
Kennedy look good. How has the stage 
been set? What is the bait? Why is 
it being offered? 

The stage setting has been accom- 
plished according to the classic Soviet 
Communist pattern preceding interna- 
tional parleys. The bait is likely to be 
an agreement on the long-drawn-out 
nuclear test ban issue. This appraisal 
is heightened by the lengths to which 
Mr. Kennedy himself dwelt on the sub- 
ject during his special message to Con- 
gress last week. And, it is being offered 
because there are not only several ad- 
vantages in it for the Kremlin, but, as 
well, a deadly trap for the free world. 

As to the stage setting: It is a familiar 
and usually successful Soviet negotiat- 
ing trick to make obviously excessive 
demands from which subsequently to 
recede, with propaganda credit for com- 
promising, but without substantive cost 
to the U.S.S.R. Throughout the Geneva 
test talks, now approaching their 31st 
month, this trick has been employed 
over and over again. Over a period of 
months they gradually abandoned their 
demand for veto right by which they 
could block all inspections for clandes- 
tine nuclear tests. In recent weeks 
they suddenly reintroduce these veto 
demands in somewhat different form— 
knowing they would focus Western pro- 
test and indignation, and knowing the 
veto is completely unacceptable. The 
stage is now set for Soviet concessions 
on this issue with the usual relief and 
relaxation of many Western minds. — 

Another Soviet stage-setting trick is 
to cultivate a feeling of pessimism about 
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ssibility of agreement just before 
tee intend to make agreement possible. 
This heightens the dramatic effect of 
ostensible concessions. This kind of 
pessimism has been manipulated around 
the Geneva test talks by a pattern of 
events which can hardly be coincidental. 
some elements of the pattern are: 

First. The Soviets showed coldness 
and indifference to Western concession 
offered by Mr. Dean in the first Kennedy- 
sponsored negotiations when the talks 
resumed after the U.S. election. In the 
last few days they turned up their noses 
at the Western concession reducing the 
number of inspections to 12 from an al- 
ready unrealistically low 20 per year. 

Second. The Soviets have threatened 
to resume testing if the United States 
and United Kingdom do not stop the 
French, well knowing neither the United 
States nor the United Kingdom can 
make them stop. 

Third. Recent reintroduction of their 
totally unacceptable veto demands 
spreads puzzlement and pessimism. 

Fourth. Khrushchev recently inti- 
mated to Walter Lippmann that there is 
little prospect of agreement on the test 
ban. 

Fifth. A rash of rumors of recent ori- 
gin say the administration is pessimistic 
on this issue. Mr. Kennedy is reported 
to have told the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee he is weighing resump- 
tion of tests. 

Sixth. Several recent articles by 
columnists operating from Geneva say 
prospects of agreement are dim and 
dwell on the horror of future nuclear 
developments. 

Not only has pessimism been induced 
regarding the test talks, but it has been 
manipulated about East-West rap- 
prochement ever since the Kennedy ad- 
ministration came to power. Mr. 
Khrushchev has pressed Mr. Kennedy 
consistently and hard, notwithstanding 
that the Kennedy administration took 
over dedicated to exploring every possi- 
ble means of agreement and that many 
of its advisers favor a softer policy 
toward the Soviets. A dramatic reversal 
to dispel the current gloom about East- 
West relations using the test talks as a 
basis would be strictly in accord with 
the conditioned reflex postulates of the 
Russian psychologist Ivan P. Pavlov, 
upon which Soviet brainwashing tech- 
niques have been based and brought to 
perfection. 

Now for the question: “Why is it being 
offered?” What is in it for Khrushchev 
and company? Here are some of the 
things that could be in it: 

First. It would calm the uneasy U.S. 
stirring which is now close to the point 
of congealing into positive demands for 
effective action to stop the Communists. 
The American people know there is 
something wrong. They know some- 
thing must be done. They are about to 
the point of losing patience and de- 
Manding effective action. This sudden 
congealing of U.S. opinion was the kind 
of thing that defeated Hitler. Khru- 
shchev must recognize it as the greatest 
Single threat to his designs for world 
conquest. Thus, he will dramatically 
“take off the heat” and propel us into 
complacency. 
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Second. The making of concessions, 
even though illusory and without real 
cost to the Soviets, can be propagandized 
to enhance the Khrushchev stature 
worldwide as a man who supposedly puts 
the interests of humanity above his own. 

Third. Prolongation of the test talks, 
followed by a paper agreement with slip- 
shod enforcement provisions, would 
guarantee no further advances in USS. 
nuclear weaponry because the United 
States would comply. At the same time, 
it would give every opportunity to the 
U.S.S.R. for secret development and 
surreptitious testing of advance nuclear 
weapons which would give the Soviets 
overwhelming superiority and result in 
disaster for the West. Statements by 
former AEC Commissioner Thomas E. 
Murray and others relative to a new 
family of nuclear weapons in the offing 
which would give the nation developing 
them massive superiority; speculations 
about a neutron bomb, and so forth. 

Fourth. The U.S.S.R.’s illusory conces- 
sions could be propagandized to the hilt 
as proof that nuclear weapons are “un- 
civilized” and thus set the stage for the 
Soviets next great propaganda cam- 
paign—the banning of the use of nuclear 
weapons by treaty. This, of course, 
would give the U.S.S.R, its second, non- 
nuclear shot at overwhelming superi- 
ority—the restoration of its massive 
manpower edge over the West in con- 
ventional warfare. 

I am quite sure Mr, Kennedy would 
not go to Vienna and deliberately walk 
into such a trap, deliberately give such 
advantages to those who seek to destroy 
us. He undoubtedly is quite sincere in 
his public statements regarding his 
zealousness for freedom, its protection, 
preservation and propagation. It ap- 
pears, unfortunately, that he has not 
learned the lessons of history, that he is 
unaware of these insidious techniques 
which I have described, in short, that he 
has no idea of what he is getting into; 
that the deck is stacked, And that it 
has been stacked because wishful, emo- 
tional thinking has blinded too many 
eyes to the realities of Communist 
perfidy. 

There is a vast body of articulate 
opinion in this country and around the 
world that in its yearning for peace and 
tranquillity simply refuses to recognize 
that international negotiation and agree- 
ment—and the prostitution thereof— 
has been one of the key techniques for 
Communist advances. From somewhere 
the Committee for Sane Nuclear Policy, 
called by some realists the Committee for 
Insane Surrender, got the money to pub- 
lish full-page newspaper ads around the 
country calling for concessions to reach 
agreement on the test ban talks in the 
so-called interest of humanity. A lot of 
people believe such stuff. A lot of people 
apparently fail to get the message from 
the following statement by Winston 
Churchill: 

If you will not fight for the right when 
you can easily win without bloodshed, you 
may have to fight when there is no hope of 
victory because it is better to perish than 
to live as slaves. 


The people who have got that mes- 
sage, and even though their yearnings 
for a peaceful world are no less intense 
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than the others, seem as a group to be 
less emotional and less articulate about 
it all. Their sickness and shock at con- 
tinued deterioration of free world posi- 
tions and warnings against setting 
ourselves up as “patsies” for the Com- 
munists at least are seldom seen in the 
black of newsprint of the Nation’s news- 
papers. 

The emotional and articulate ones, 
with their splendid abilities to make 
news and their wherewithal to articu- 
late even in paid full-page ads, who feel 
a treaty ban on nuclear testing repre- 
sents a significant step toward accom- 
modation with the Soviets to stop the 
arms race and live in peace, will be able 
to tout the Vienna outcome as a great 
victory. It will appear to be a “coup” 
that will restore Mr. Kennedy’s lost pres- 
tige, particularly in the United States 
and particularly because of the sup- 
posedly unexpected nature of his sup- 
posed success with the wily old 
Khrushchev. 

But to the unemotional and inarticu- 
late ones, who soundly reason that the 
treaty banning all nuclear tests is a de- 
liberate product of Soviet intrigue for a 
nefarious purpose, of Western ignorance 
and emotional wishful thinking in nu- 
clear matters, and of personal motiva- 
tions, will see the Vienna summit as an 
agonizing step toward disaster for the 
free world and supremacy for the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. 

I sincerely hope I am profoundly in 
error on the Vienna package. I hope Mr. 
Kennedy will go there, say “hello,” “how 
are you?” and “goodby.” But I am des- 
perately afraid that will not be the case. 

Reference is made to my previous re- 
marks bearing on this subject appearing 
in the Recorp at pages 8847, 8900, and 
9202. 





REVISED PROGRAM FOR NEXT 
WEEK 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the acting majority 
leader if there have been any changes in 
the announced program for next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. There has been a slight 
change in the program since it was an- 
nounced earlier in the day. 

The contested election case will be 
programed for Wednesday, following 
consideration of the independent offices 
appropriation bill for 1962. If a rule is 
reported on the Korean excise tax bill, 
it will be programed for Thursday. 





CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 
DISPENSED WITH 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 





IMPACT OF URBAN RENEWAL PROJ- 
ECTS ON OPERATORS OF SMALL: 
BUSINESS 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York. 

There was no objection. 

Mr.RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced a bill to ease the impact of 
urban renewal projects on operators of 
small businesses. The bill would amend 
the Small Business Act to authorize 
loans to small business concerns dis- 
placed from urban renewal areas on the 
same terms now offered to businesses af- 
fected by natural disasters. 

The enactment of this bill will assist 
directly small business concerns in urban 
renewal areas throughout the country. 
For instance, on Manhattan’s West Side 
in my district nearly 500 businesses will 
be affected by the proposed West Side 
urban renewal project. 

Under present law businesses dislo- 
cated by urban renewal may apply for 
loans from the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, but loans are granted at 5% per- 
cent interest for 10 years. However, 
disaster area loans, which carry the same 
terms as those proposed in my bill, are 
offered at 3 percent interest for as long 
as 20 years. The bill also authorizes the 
appropriation of $25 million to the Small 
Business Administration to enable it to 
make such loans in the future. 

Under the previous administration 
tight money policies hit small business 
hard. In its platform last year the 
Democratic Party pledged action to aid 
small business to obtain credit and equity 
capital at reasonable rates. This bill 
would be a major step toward providing 
for more equitable treatment of small 
businesses. A number of such operations 
on New York’s West Side have already 
been forced out of business by urban 
renewal. Some of these would surely 
have been saved by liberal loans from 
the Small Business Administration. 

It can be just as much a disaster for 
@ small businessman to be dislocated 
by an urban renewal project as it would 
be if his store were wrecked by a hurri- 
cane, 





PRECISION MACHINE TOOLS TO 
RUSSIA 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Lipscoms] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently, in a statement to the House of 
Representatives which appeared in the 
May 17, 1961 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
page 8272, I related to the House of Rep- 
resentatives that the Department of De- 
fense had advised it had withdrawn its 
objection to the granting of export li- 
censes for the shipment to Soviet Rus- 
sia of precision machine tools used in 
the manufacture of automobiles and 
trucks. 

To summarize briefly the problem in- 
volved, on February 6, 1961, I wrote to 
the Department of Defense requesting 
information concerning the Soviet auto- 
mobile and truck industry and request- 
ing the views of the Department in re- 
gard to a proposed export to the U.S.S.R. 
of transfer-type machine tools and ma- 
chines used for the manufacture of 
gears. 

A license for the shipment to the 
U.S.S.R. of transfer-type machine tools 
had been granted by the Department of 
Commerce in 1960. One of these au- 
thorizations was for the export of a 
multistation machine for machining V-8 
cylinder blocks, of a value of $3,400,000, 
and for a multistation machine for ma- 
chining V-8 cylinder heads, of a value of 
$1,900,000. 

Briefly, these machines can mill, drill, 
bore, ream, tap, and so forth, aluminum 
castings for V-8 cylinder blocks and 
heads. Machines of this type can be 
used in the mass production of all metal 
manufactures, such as_ refrigerators, 
tractors, electrical motors, and so forth. 

Transfer machines are thus designed to 
complete a series of machining opera- 
tions at successive stations, and to trans- 
fer the work automatically from one sta- 
tion to the next. My understanding is 
that the Soviets are placing heavy em- 
phasis on the production of transfer 
machines at the current time because 
they are vital in solving production prob- 
lems of complex and highly specialized 
equipment. 

The other authorization was for the 
export to the U.S.S.R. of six 8-spindle 
gear hobbing machines, with a total value 
of $810,000. These machines can be used 
in plants which manufacture gears for 
automobiles, trucks, tractors, and farm 
implements. They are a mass produc- 
tion machine for gears of wide applica- 
tion. Both spiral and straight tooth 
gears can be cut on these machines. 

The decision by the Department of 
Defense is a reversal of the position taken 
by the Department in a letter to me 
dated February 23, 1961, in which the 
Department stated, in part, that the 
technology contained in the transfer 
machines in question produced in the 
United States is the most advanced in 
the world, that the products of these 
transfer-type machine tools are clearly 
of military value, and that receipt of this 
equipment by the U.S.S.R. would con- 
tribute to the Soviet military and eco- 
nomic potential. 

Prior to, and again following, receipt 
of these views from the Department of 
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Defense, on February 23, 1961, I con- 
tacted the President and the Secretary 
of Commerce requesting that these ex. 
port licenses be canceled. On March 9 
the licenses were permanently revoked. 

Because in my view the shipment to 
the U.S.S.R. of this type of precision 
machine tools is contrary to the securi- 
ty and best interests of the United States, 
I wrote to the Department of Defense 
requesting to be advised as to what new 
information the Department now pos- 
sesses that it did not possess earlier on 
which its position of February 23, 1961, 
was based. 

For the information of the House I am 
setting forth the letter I received from 
the Department of Defense, dated Feb- 
ruary 23, 1961, which states the former 
position of the Department in opposi- 
tion to this export; the letter from the 
Department of Defense dated April 24, 
1961—-which was received May 17, 1961— 
advising the Department has withdrawn 
its objections; my letter to the Depart- 
ment of May 17, 1961, requesting further 
information and comment on the De- 
partment’s reversal of position; and the 
reply just received from the Department, 
dated May 29, 1961: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1961. 
Hon. GLENARD P. LipscoMB, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Lipscoms: This is in reply to your 
letter of February 6, 1961, requesting infor- 
mation on the Soviet automobile and truck 
industry and the significance of a possible 
export of transfer-type machine tools to the 
USS.R. Information evailable to the De- 
partment of Defense indicates that in 1960 
the U.S.S.R. produced about 500,000 motor 
vehicles, which included 385,000 trucks and 
109,000 passenger cars. By comparison, the 
U.S. production in 1960 was 17,820,000, of 
which 1,145,000 were trucks. The types 
produced by the U.SS.R. range from a 
three-quarter-ton jeep-type vehicle to a 40- 
ton dump truck. About 22 percent of an- 
nual truck production goes to the armed 
forces. Many of the remaining vehicles are 
assigned mobilization designations and par- 
ticipate in readiness exercises. In an emer- 
gency, military requirements could be met 
only by withdrawing many vehicles from 
nonmilitary use. 

The Soviet motor vehicle industry con- 
sists of 17 plants—10 producing trucks and 
cars, 1 specialized small car plant, and 6 
bus plants. Two plants, the ZIL plant in 
Moscow and the GAZ plant in Gorki, are the 
“giants” of the industry and between them 
turn out 77 percent of all vehicles produced. 

The U.S.S.R. is not dependent on any for- 
eign source for motor vehicles or for com- 
ponents. Small numbers of trucks, buses, 
and cars, less than 1 percent of total pro- 
duction, are imported from other bloc coun- 
tries, mainly from Czechoslovakia. 

It is the view of the Department of De- 
fense that: 

(a) The products of these transfer-type 
machine tools are clearly of military value. 
V-8 cylinder blocks, the product of these 
machines, are a necessary part of engines for 
medium-size supply trucks and personnel 
carriers which are vital to logistical support 
to the Soviet armed forces. 

(b) The technology contained in_ these 
transfer machines produced in the United 
States is the most advanced in the world. 

(c) So far as this Department knows, the 
US.S.R. has not installed this type of ma- 
chinery for manufacturing cylinder blocks 
and heads. 
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(a) The receipt of this equipment by the 

USS.R. would contribute to the Soviet mili- 
and economic warfare potential. 

Your interest is appreciated and we are 

glad to furnish this information. 
Sincerely yours, 
HaypDNn WILLIAMS, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. 





Tue SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 24, 1961. 
Hon, GLENARD P, LIPscoMB, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Lipscoms: Your letter of Febru- 
ary 6, 1961, requested information possessed 
py the Department of Defense pertaining to 
the automotive and truck industry in the 
USS.R. Our reply of February 23, 1961, 
set forth the facts available in the Depart- 
ment at that time. 

Because of your continuing interest in the 
subject, I should inform you that the De- 

ent has withdrawn its objection to the 
licensing for export of certain machines for 
the manufacture of automobile parts. It is 
our judgment that the impact of denying 
U.S. licenses would be largely frustrated by 
other free world countries which permit ex- 

to the Soviet bloc of this type of 
equipment. 

Present information and the best obtain- 
able judgment now support the conclusion 
that U.S. technology in this area is not 
significantly superior to that of European 
countries. 

Sincerely, 
ROSWELL L, GILPATRIC, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


May 17, 1961. 
Hon. ROSwELL L. GILPATRIC, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, Department of 
Defense, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Giipatric: This is in reference 
to your letter dated April 24, 1961, which 
was delivered to my office this date, May 
17, 1961, advising that the Department of 
Defense reversed its prior position and has 
withdrawn its objections to the licensing for 
export to the U.S.S.R. of certain machine 
tools used in the manufacture of automo- 
bile and truck engines. You state that the 
Department of Defense report to me of Feb- 
ruary 23, 1961, pertaining to these machine 
tools, set forth facts ‘‘available to the De- 
partment at that time.” 

Your letter also states that “present in- 
formation and the best obtainable judgment 
now support the conclusion that U.S. tech- 
nology in this area is not significantly su- 
perior to that of European countries.” 

I would greatly appreciate being advised 
as to specifically what, if any, additional in- 
formation the Department of Defense now 
possesses concerning United States and 
European machine tool technology which it 
did not possess on February 23, 1961, to sup- 
port the conclusion that U.S. technology in 
this area is not significantly superior to that 
of European countries. 

In addition, I wish to know what consid- 
eration was given to the fact that the Soviet 
Union can benefit from the ability of U.S. 
Manufactures in this industry to produce 
with dispatch, often, I understand, allow- 
ing considerably earlier delivery dates than 
from companies abroad. 

What consideration was given to the fact 
that U.S. designed and produced machine 
tools are especially well suited for mass pro- 
duction, when, as I understand it, many 
other machine tools from foreign suppliers 
are not as well suited for mass production. 

I will appreciate receiving such informa- 
tion and comment at your early convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENARD P. LiIPscoMs, 
Member of Congress. 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Wasiiington, May 29, 1961. 
Hon, GLENARD P, LIPSCOMB, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Lipscoms: In your letter of May 
17 you asked to be advised as to specifically 
what, if any, information the Department 
of Defense now possesses concerning U.S. 
and European machine tool technology 
which it did not possess on February 23, 
1961. 

My letter of April 24, 1961, did not intend 
to convey to you that the Department of 
Defense had suddenly uncovered any new 
information regarding United States and 
European machine tool technology gen- 
erally, although such information does be- 
come available on a more or less continuing 
basis. It was intended to refer only to cer- 
tain machines for the manufacture of auto- 
mobile parts, and more specifically for en- 
gine blocks, on a mass production basis. 

The additional information regarding 
these machines was received from persons 
knowledgeable regarding automotive pro- 
duction and was to the effect that the out- 
put of European machines would not be of 
lesser quantity and quality than that of 
American machines to the point where a 
significant strategic impact on the USS.R., 
or a marked slowing down of their planned 
motor transport production, would occur if 
U.S. licenses were denied. 

The question of delivery time is a matter 
of some conjecture but the opinion is gen- 
erally held, as of now, that delivery from 
U.S. sources would be earlier. On balance 
this aspect seemed to be of minor impor- 
tance in the Department’s consideration of 
the case. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROSWELL L. GILPATRIC, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 


In my statement to the House of May 
17, 1961, the view was expressed that 
until specific information was forthcom- 
ing to justify the conclusion that Euro- 
pean technology is equal to the US. 
technology in this area. I would be 
forced to conclude that no such in- 
formation exists and that the Depart- 
ment of Defense decision was based 
largely on policy consideration rather 
than on cold, hard facts. 

I find absolutely nothing in the May 
29, 1961, reply from the Department of 
Defense which alters my conclusion in 
this regard. 

It is important also to consider the 
implications of the information con- 
tained in the concluding paragraph of 
the May 29, 1961, reply from the Depart- 
ment to the effect that delivery from 
U.S. sources for such machinery would 
be earlier than from other sources. If 
we are indeed in a race against time with 
the Soviets, would not a delay in the 
Soviet’s receiving precision machine tools 
of this nature be of significance, whether 
the delay is only a few weeks, a few 
months, a year, or whatever period of 
time it may be? I certainly believe it 
is significant. 

When the Department of Defense 
notification was received to the effect 
that the Department had withdrawn its 
objection to granting of export licenses 
for shipment of such machines to the 
Soviet Union, I wrote to the Secretary 
of Commerce to inquire whether on the 
basis of this reversal export licenses for 
these machine tools had been reissued 
by the Department. 
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The Secretary of Commerce, in a letter 
dated May 24, 1961, advised that no such 
licenses had been reissued or newly is- 
sued. The Secretary stated however that 
the Department continually receives ap- 
plications for export licenses for ma- 
chine tools to produce automotive parts 
and that it would advise me should it 
decide export licenses should be granted 
for this type of equipment. 

For the information of the member- 
ship of the House, I am setting forth 
the entire text of the letter received from 
the Secretary of Commerce on this 
matter: 


THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1961, 
Hon. GLENARD P. LIpscoMs, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Lipscoms: Thank you for your 
letter dated May 17, 1961, requesting that 
you be advised as to whether the Department 
of Commerce, since March 9, has reissued 
export licenses or issued new export licenses 
authorizing export to the U.S.S.R. of trans- 
fer-type machine tools used in the produc- 
tion of automotive cylinder blocks and 
heads, and machines to manufacture gears. 
In your letter you referred to Under Secre- 
tary Edward Gudaman’s letter of March 9, 
advising you of the permanent revocation 
of those licenses, and to a letter dated April 
24 from Deputy Secretary of Defense, Roswell 
Gilpatric, advising you that his Department 
had withdrawn their prior objections to the 
export of that equipment to the USS.R. A 
copy of Mr. Gilpatric’s letter to you was for- 
warded to the Department and received on 
the same date as your letter. 

The Department of Commerce has not 
since March 9 reissued or newly issued ex- 
port licenses authorizing the export to the 
Soviet Union of the equipment under ques- 
tion. Had we done so, we would, of course, 
have notified you. However, the Depart- 
ment continually receives export license ap- 
plications for processing covering a wide 
variety of commodities, including machine 
tools for production of various automotive 
parts and components. If, on the basis of 
our review and examination of all the factors 
involved, we determine that an export li- 
cense should be granted for the type of 
equipment in which you are interested, we 
shall advise you in accordance with your 
standing request. 

Sincerely yours, 
LuTHER H. HopcEs, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


In concluding these remarks, I wish to 
make clear that in my belief it is inad- 
visable to license this type of machine 
tool for shipment to the Soviet Union. 
No evidence has been shown which in my 
view justifies a conclusion that transfer- 
type machines are available elsewhere 
comparable with the advanced USS. 
manufactured transfer-type machines. 
Nor do I see any basis for granting any 
such export license as a policy matter. 

Let us face up to it. The Soviets who 
seek these precision machines from the 
United States are engaged in an all-out 
struggle against the free world. 

It is vitally important to keep in mind 
Soviet intentions, which were so well 
stated by Lenin himself, in his “Report 
on Concessions” delivered on the 2ist 
of December 1920, before the All-Russian 
Meetings of the Soviets. In discussing 
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the need for machinery which could only 
be purchased from the West, Lenin said: 

It is necessary to bribe capitalism with 
extra profit. Capitalism will get the extra 
profit—God with it (begone), with this ex- 
tra profit—and we will get the basics (equip- 
ment) with the aid of which we will 
strengthen ourselves, will finally get up on 
our feet and then defeat it (capitalism) 
economically. ' 


Are Lenin’s views and beliefs adhered 
to today? They certainly are. Follow- 
ing is a statement made by Khrushchev 
as recently as January of this year in his 
Report on Moscow Conference of Repre- 
sentatives of Communist and Workers 
Parties: 

V. I. Lenin nurtured our party in a spirit 
of implacable struggle against imperialism, 
for stable peace and friendship among all 
peoples. These principles have always been 
and continue to be the essence of our for- 
eign policy. Our party remembers Lenin’s 
words to the effect that while dying and dis- 
integrating, capitalism is still capable of 
causing great calamities to mankind. The 
party always maintains the greatest vigilance 
regarding the danger emanating from im- 
perialism. It nurtures the Soviet people in 
this spirit and does everything necessary to 
make it impossible for the enemy ever to 
catch us unawares. 


I believe there is an urgent need for 
the Congress to concern itself with the 
matter of export trade control for in- 
volved are decisions of great importance 
to the security of our Nation and the rest 
of the free world. It is my belief there 
is need for a complete congressional re- 
evaluation of our export control policies 
as would be provided under House Reso- 
lution 170, a measure I introduced and 
which is pending before the House. 





THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ITALIAN 
REPUBLIC 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FaLton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, on June 
2, Italy will be observing the 15th anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Ital- 
ian Republic. This anniversary is of 
particular significance as the Italian peo- 
ple are also celebrating this year the 
centennial of Italian unification. 

March 17, 1861, marked the actual be- 
ginning of today’s Republic of Italy. 
Under the combined guidance of Gari- 
baldi, the fighter, Cavour, the statesman, 
and Mazzini, the idealist, the Italian 
people on that day realized their long 
dream of a united Italy. Their long 
struggle against foreign invaders and 
corrupt rulers was rewarded with victory. 
For the first time since the fall of the 
Roman Empire the Italians were united 
as an independent nation. 

Since the establishment of modern 
Italy, no period of Italian history has 
witnessed more dramatic changes than 
has the 15 years since World War II. 
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After the establishment of the Italian 
Republic on June 2, 1946, the American 
people became naturally concerned with 
the Republic’s welfare. One of the ob- 
jectives of our postwar foreign policy was 
to strengthen the free world against the 
inroads of communism. Italy was a 
strategic area in this aim. The recon- 
struction of this economically shattered 
country was a task of highest priority 
as we well realized that a weak Italy 
would be a breeding ground for commu- 
nism. Quickly, we provided Italy with 
aid to bolster her sagging economy. Al- 
though we did provide financial assist- 
ance, the chief credit for the Republic 
recovery, however, goes to the determi- 
nation and toil of the Italian people. 

This recovery was accomplished in the 
face of tremendous hardships. The war 
had disrupted the Italian economy; the 
best of Italian youth was lost in the war; 
4 million homes were destroyed; inflation 
was rampant and unemployment figures 
were extremely high. The situation ap- 
peared hopeless, but the resolve and 
energy of the Italian people eventually 
made the infant Italian Republic eco- 
nomically and politically secure. 

The progess made by the Italians dur- 
ing these 15 years has been labeled a 
miracle. Stimulated by American aid 
the Italian economy has expanded at 
the rate of 6 percent a year. Her na- 
tional income has doubled in the last 
10 years. The lira is sound and Italy 
enjoys a favorable balance of payments. 
The Budget Minister’s annual report to 
Parliament in 1960 is indicative of this 
economic miracle. National income in- 
creased from $2.8 billion in 1959 to $3.1 
billion in 1960. During the same period, 
industrial investments rose 18.2 percent, 
employment 10.2 percent, consumption 
6.3 percent, imports 45 percent and ex- 
ports 40 percent. 

This economic progress was accom- 
plished in the face of constant Commu- 
nist resistance. The Italian Commu- 
nist Party was constantly trying to 
disrupt the economy through a series of 
strikes and violence and trying also to 
destroy faith in the new democratic 
government. These tactics, fortunately, 
proved to be in vain and the forces of 
democracy held the line against com- 
munism. The majority of the Italian 
people worked diligently to put Italy 
back on her feet. 

Nevertheless, communism is still an 
ever present threat. The Italian Com- 
munists are still the largest Communist 
Party in the free world. But the Italian 
Government is ever vigilant and has in 
the past years adopted steps to restrict 
their activities. These included: 
Strengthening the Italian police so they 
can deal effectively with the challenges 
of the Communist Party; screening per- 
sonnel holding positions of responsibil- 
ities in the Government; and decreasing 
the hold the Communist-dominated 
unions have on organized labor. These 
policies exhibit the desire of most Italians 
to support a democratic form of govern- 
ment. In addition, they believe that 
continued improvement in their living 
conditions and the practice of political 
democracy itself is the best defense 
against communism. 
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In spite of these postwar problems of 
economic and political stability and the 
resulting financial burden, the Italian 
Government did not hesitate to pass leg- 
islation to strengthen Italy’s defense 
posture. Naturally, domestic problems 
imposed limitations on Italy’s capacity 
to build an adequate defense establish- 
ment. Consequently, the United States 
through the mutual defense assistance 
program granted Italy aid to enable her 
to meet her NATO commitments and to 
rebuild her military strength. As a re- 
sult the reorganized Italian armed forces 
have become an effective link in the 
NATO chain. The vital strategic loca- 
tion of Italy and the strong Italian sup- 
port of NATO makes her an important 
force for free world security. Her im- 
portant role in the NATO alliance was 
recently emphasized by the Supreme Al- 
lied Commander, Europe, when he said: 

I cannot speak in Italy without first thank- 
ing the Italian Government and the Italian 
people for the support they have always 
given NATO—SHAPE is particularly grate- 
ful for Italy’s contribution not only of or- 
ganization and equipment, but of spirit, 
energy and imagination as well. 


It is particularly appropriate, on this 
anniversary of the establishment of the 
Italian Republic, that we also congratu- 
late the Italian people for the amazing 
progress they have made in the economic 
and political field as well since World 
War II. In addition, we should make it 
clear to them that we will continue to 
support them in their determination to 
remain free as we are aware that an 
economically strong and politically 
democratic Italy is essential to the secu- 
rity of the free world. 





GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ROOSEVELT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
night the President left for his historic 
meeting in Paris he graciously found 
time in his schedule to pay honor to a 
great American and a great American 
cause. A dinner salute to Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley was hosted by the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Cancer Foundation. Proceeds 
from the dinner will be used to help 
achieve world peace through world 
health by building new cancer research 
facilities at hospitals and medical schools 
and to sponsor a worldwide fellowship 
program for postdoctoral training and 
cancer research in this country and 
abroad. An equal sacrifice of time was 
made by Vice President Lynpon B. JOHN- 
son who interrupted a well-earned, if 
brief, rest to journey all the way to New 
York City to honor General Bradley and 
the supporters of the Eleanor Roosevelt 
Cancer Foundation. His moving words, 
which closed the dinner on the highest 
possible level, made a deep impression on 
all those present and renewed the already 
existing warm bond of affection for him 
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personally. In the belief that my col- 
leagues vil be interested in the words 
of the President and the Vice President, 
they follow immediately: 

THE PRESIDENT 


President Jonn F. KENNEDY. Mrs. Roose- 
yelt, General Bradley, Mayor Wagner, Vice 
President Johnson, Ambassador Stevenson, 
Mr. Baruch, my colleague, Congressman 
Roosevelt, ladies and gentlemen, I recognize 
that tonight I bear a heavy responsibility, 
having kept a distinguished group of Ameri- 
cans who paid $125 for this dinner from that 
dinner for an hour and 30 minutes, but I 
will say that, if I may quote an old East 
Side expression, that what you have lost on 
the bananas you are going to make up on the 
apples, because this could have been one 
of the longest dinners in the history of these 
occasions. 

Lynpon is good for 45 minutes when he is 
given a chance; Ambassador Stevenson has 
been known to go for a very long time. Frank 
Pace has a long story to tell, and Bob Hope 
will, if called upon. So this might have 
gone to 1 or 2 in the morning, but be- 
cause of my imminent journey to Paris you 
will be out—hungry, rather unhappy, but 
you will be home early tonight. It is now 
1:30 in Paris, and I am due there at 10:30, 
and I do not believe it would be a good start 
to keep the general waiting, so I shall be 
brief. 

I do not think that it is at all inappro- 
priate that I should come from this meeting 
to go to see President de Gaulle and Chair- 
man Khrushchey. The figures which disturb 
our lives in regard to cancer, one out of 
every four, or two out of every three fam- 
ilies, are not American figures; they are the 
same figures that can be found in the coun- 
try of General de Gaulle; they are the same 
statistics which will bring death in the 
country of Chairman Khrushchev. And 
therefore I feel it most appropriate to go 
from this dinner with a group of Americans 
who have given great effort to conquering 
this disease, to go from here on my journey 
across the sea. 

Benjamin Franklin once said that every 
American has two homes, his own country 
and France. And I am sure that in this 
visit which I undertake, that I bring to 
France and to President de Gaulle the ap- 
preciation, the respect, and esteem of all of 
the people of this country, who value his 
courage Over a period of 20 years in which 
he has served as one of the great leaders of 
the world. 

Iam glad to be at this dinner to pay trib- 
ute to a former comrade-in-arms of his, 
General Bradley, whose conduct throughout 
all of his life has been governed by the 
motto of the corps whose young men we 
now see with us tonight, “duty, honor, and 
country.” 

This service which he renders in this 
cause is only the most recent in a long se- 
Ties of causes, a long series of efforts he has 
made on behalf of our country and the free 
countries of the earth. 

So, General, I am proud to be here to- 
nant to honor you, and also Mrs. Roose- 
velt, 

She has lent her name, and her efforts, 
and her talents, and her generosity to so 
Many causes, and all of us here, individually 
and collectively, have been the beneficiary 
of them one way or another. 

So, ladies and gentlemen, I want to ex- 
Press my thanks for your invitation to me 
tonight. The great strength of our country 
is the willingness of people such as your- 
selves to undertake this kind of work. The 
Vice President and I are conscious always of 
the fact that we appropriate in Washington 
from $45 to $50 billion a year in the defense 
of the great Republic, and we spend a frac- 
tion of that in the fight for cancer. 
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If in any way it will make it possible for 
us to make a greater effort on this cause and 
no longer have to build our strength con- 
stantly, then the trip which I am about to 
make, the trip which the Vice President 
made a week ago, the trip which Ambassa- 
dor Stevenson will make next week, are all 
worthwhile. 

We go to many countries, but we sing the 
same song, and that is this country wants 
peace, and this country wants freedom. 
Therefore, in going tonight across the sea 
I recognize that all of you as citizens of this 
great Republic come with me. Thank you. 


THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Vice President Lynpon B. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Hope, Mrs. Roosevelt, General Bradley, Am- 
bassador Stevenson, Mayor Wagner, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, “First 
in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen,” was applied to another great 
American, but it applies so aptly to Gen. 
Omar Bradley that I just could not resist 
repeating it here again tonight. 

I know of few citizens who have con- 
tributed so much to their country. As a 
tactician in time of war, as Veterans Admin- 
istrator for the men who fought under him, 
as a peacemaker in NATO, and now as in- 
spiration and instigator of the international 
drive on cancer. 

Truly, I think we can say of him: “There 
is a soldier and a man.” Listening here to- 
night to deeds past and present is an inspira- 
tion to everyone privileged to meet in this 
peaceful house with this delicious dinner. 
Perhaps more so to me, for only a week ago 
tonight I was returning from a 30,000-mile 
trip through six capitals of southeast Asia. 
I went to learn and, where possible, to guide 
and help. 

Never have I been so conscious as tonight 
of the challenge which your slogan: “World 
Peace Through World Health,” the basis of 
the work of the Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer 
Foundation, offers to mankind. 

Over half the world’s 2% billion people 
either suffer from chronic illness or become 
sick annually. This vast human suffering 
places illness second only to hunger. 

On this trip I heard no two words so often 
as I heard “poverty” and “disease.” The 
countries I visited do daily battle with these 
two allies of communism. No one knows 
better than the Communists what assistance 
poverty and disease afford them. 

In Vietnam some of the main guerrilla 
attacks of the Communists are made on 
antimalaria teams, on schools, on crops, on 
all the enemies of poverty and disease. The 
Communists foster poverty and disease to 
make the Vietnamese succumb to the worst 
disease of all, the Communist doctrine. 

I was impressed with the battle which we, 
and which the leaders of the nations I 
visited, are attempting to wage against these 
two great tolls on human beings. AndI am 
impressed, too, and I do not mean to be a 
self-righteous American, that America’s 
greatest appeal ‘s her true concern, her deep 
concern for human beings. 

In Laos, for instance, America is Dr. 
Dooley. In Burma, America is Dr. Gordon 
Seagrave. Their work survives because it 
has been transferred from human being to 
human being. Good works by good Ameri- 
cans—by Eleanor Roosevelt and Omar Brad- 
ley, remain on the world’s honor roll no 
matter the political temperature of a specific 
country. 

Less than 2 months ago in a tiny little 
village in Africa we talked to a tribal chief 
in the noonday sun. There were two words 
that needed no translation: “American,” 
and “Roosevelt.” This old chieftain knew 
them both, and knew them fondly. 

You, better than anyone, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
can realize what it meant to me—a young 
congressional secretary, 30 years ago, who 
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was inspired to public service by that same 
great man—what it meant to me to find a 
tribal chieftain in Africa 30 years later who 
had also been inspired. 

Personal interest in persons can never 
be traded for statistics. This awareness is 
America’s strength, and that is why the tide 
of freedom is not running out for America. 

Some commentator said that I returned 
from my trip with a missionary zeal. Well, 
I confess it. I found people whose hopes 
are our hopes, whose efforts are bent to the 
same work for their people that we could 
help envisage. I learned that leaders who 
are not 100 percent that all would want 
them to be are generally 90 percent, and they 
are closer to their own people than we give 
them credit for being. 

I met thousands, hundreds of thousands, 
from Saigon to Karachi, and I never looked 
into a single hostile eye, nor I never grasped 
a hostile hand, except perhaps some of our 
own people who never could quite under- 
stand why I would hold up their cars be- 
hind to go out and shake hands with peo- 
ple who lined the countryside, and who had 
been waiting in temperature of 110 degrees 
for 3, 4, and 5 hours just to look at an 
American. 

A wise man once said, “Where danger is 
near, so also is salvation.” It is ours if 
we are wise enough to find it, and I believe 
we will. I do not know when I have been 
stimulated so much to be in the presence 
of so many good, unselfish people. 

May, in the days ahead, your contribu- 
tions to the work of this kind increase. 
Good night, and God bless you. 





JUDGMENT AVOIDANCE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MuLTEeR] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill to provide for the sepa- 
ration from the service of certain Gov- 
ernment employees who have unpaid 
judgments against them. 

It appears that a number of employees 
of the Pederal Government are taking 
advantage of the fact that the law does 
not permit their salaries to be attached 
to pay their just debts. This, in many 
respects, is a wise law. It does, how- 
ever, permit these people to refuse to 
pay judgments awarded by our courts. 
When such a judgment-debtor makes 
himself judgmentproof, he leaves the 
party who obtained the judgment with- 
out any legal recourse at all. 

The purpose of my bill is to prevent 
employees of the Government from es- 
caping the payment of final judgments 
by the threat of dismissal unless they 
make the proper arrangements in good 
faith for the liquidation of their just 
debts. 

It is my feeling, Mr. Speaker, that no 
person has a right to escape payment of 
his lawful obligations. If he attempts to 
do so by making himself judgmentproof 
he does not deserve the respect or the 
confidence which, of necessity, reposes 
in employment by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Any person who makes himself judg- 
mentproof, for any reason whatsoever, 
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cannot be trusted in any department of 
the United States Government. 

My bill provides for the dismissal of 
those employees having outstanding 
against them any unpaid final judgment 
who have not made satisfactory arrange- 
ments for the payment of that judgment 
within 30 days after such judgment be- 
comes final or for the application of not 
less than 15 percent of their annual in- 
come for that purpose. 

Nothing in the bill will deny to an 
honest debtor his right to avail himself 
of the privileges extended to him by the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Only after such judgment is satisfied 
would these employees be eligible for re- 
employment by the Federal Government. 
The provisions of this bill also include 
the employees of the municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. 

The measures called for in my bill, Mr. 
Speaker, are justified by the circum- 
stances prevailing presently. I trust that 
our colleagues will join me in urging 
early enactment of this bill. 





THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. HorrmMan] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and to 
include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, some people say there is some- 
thing wrong with the Republican Party, 
and apparently there is something 
wrong with it, otherwise we would have 
elected a President and won a majority 
in Congress last November. In my 
humble judgment, we never will win 
either the House or elect a President 
until we decide to go along with the 
principles of the party, which experience 
has demonstrated to be sound. To win 
and protect the national welfare and 
keep open to all the door of opportunity 
we must not only go along with the prin- 
ciples of our party but make an aggres- 
sive fight here in Congress as well as 
at the polls. For my own part I would 
like to see our party be aggressive, insist 
upon our right as members of the minor- 
ity party, insist that we have representa- 
tion on the staff of the subcommittees 
as well as on the regular standing 
committees. On those committees we 
have a 4-to-6 membership. There is 
no reason why we should not have like 
representation on the staff of commit- 
tees and subcommittees. For that I have 
contended but our leadership refuses to 
fight. That the public has caught on 
is shown by Drummond’s article of the 
3ist, which reads: 

GOP Prospects—Party MUFFING ITs 

CHANCES 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

The Republicans are having a jolly, 
scrumptious, $100-a-plate dinner in Wash- 
ington this week—good food, good oratory, 
and a good time. It will all be in the papers. 
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What won’t be in the news dispatches is 
that while raising needed money, they are 
raising false hopes. 

The Republicans are raising false hopes 
because the party leadership in Congress is 
producing no plan, no program, no purpose, 
and no machinery to realize their hopes. 

I do not mean that Republican prospects 
for 1962 are bad. They are fascinatingly 
good. But at this stage, the Republican con- 
gressional leadership is kicking them away 
with both feet. 

Sure, the party needs money from the $100- 
a-plate dinners. But money is the last thing 
they need. The first need—in the national 
interest and in their own interest—is lead- 
ership, purpose, program, and participation 
in the forming of Republican policy by the 
whole Republican delegation in Congress. 

The truth is that the Republican leader- 
ship is, for the most part, persistently plod- 
ding backward. 

Here’s what’s wrong: 

1. There is no teamwork among Repub- 
licans in the House and far from enough 
in the Senate. The 20 new Republican 
Congressmen are being ignored. They are 
given no voice in the development of policy, 
no sense of participation. Talk about team- 
work—there is not only no work but no 
team. 

2. As a party the Republicans in Congress 
are doing little effective to show any aware- 
ness of the Nation’s economic problems, any 
concern with the Nation’s human problems. 
Nor do they display the capacity to keep the 
Kennedy administration under the lens of 
coherent scrutiny. 

8. There is precious little articulation of 
Republican policy by the minority leader- 
ship primarily because there is so little Re- 
publican policy to articulate. I would not 
say that the climate of the Republican con- 
gressional leadership is anti-intellectual; it 
is just anti-idea, anti-initiative, anti-do- 
anything. Even when the party has a good 
idea—like proposing weeks ahead of Presi- 
dent Kennedy a retraining and reallocation 
program to help solve chronic unemploy- 
ment—there is no united voice to make it 
heard, no followthrough. 

4. There is hardly a single committee in 
the House or Senate with an adequate pro- 
fessional staff to enable the Republicans to 
develop their own policies or answer the 
Democrats. 

The Republicans have simply let them- 
selves become the prisoners of the Demo- 
cratic majority and the leadership is doing 
nothing to break out of this prison. In con- 
sequence the Republicans are denying them- 
selves the machinery essential for them to 
do their job. (Note: The Democratic chair- 
man of the House Labor Committee, Repre- 
sentative ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, generously 
increased the minority staff 100 percent. 
This increased the Republican staff from 2 
to 4 and the Democratic staff from 20 to 40, 
an even 50-50.) 

It doesn’t have to be this way. The mil- 
lions of Republican voters don’t want it this 
way. Something needs to be done soon. For 
example: 

Bring the whole Republican membership 
into active and animate participation in 
creating party policy. 

Demand that the Democrats approve ade- 
quate professional minority staffs. 

Use party funds to create Republican con- 
gressional task forces to deal with economic 
growth, employment, civil rights, the plight 
of the Cuban refugees, and other vital is- 
sues. 

Send these Republican task forces around 
the country to assess the Nation’s problems 
at first hand, to tap men of ideas, and to 
show the voters that the Republican Party 
does care and is concerned. 

Develop positive, workable programs which 
apply conservative principles to solving the 
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Nation’s problems, not just use conservative 
words as a device to neglect them. 

So far the Republican leadership has just 
been stalling around waiting for something 
to happen. But, fortunately, a strong under. 
tone of grumbling and rumbling inside the 
ranks of the Republicans in Congress can 
now be heard. This rumbling is going to get 
stronger. The party leadership may not like 
it but it will be good for the party. 





“BLACKMAIL” OFFER OF CUBAN 
PRISONERS FOR TRACTORS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. M1cHEL] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include letters, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been reluctant up to this time to speak 
out on the “blackmail” offer of Cuban 
prisoners for U.S. tractors, principally 
because this matter lies within the scope 
of foreign affairs, and under the Con- 
stitution the President is charged with 
this responsibility. 

My congressional district is very much 
involved in view of Fidel Castro’s having 
specified Caterpillar tractors which are 
produced in Peoria, Ill. I am sure the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. appreciates the 
free publicity given to our superior 
product, but there are some grave ques- 
tions involved. 

President Kennedy, Speaker RAyYBurn, 
and other spokesmen for the administra- 
tion have tried to make it appear as 
though the U.S. Government is taking 
no Official position, declaring that the 
Government “is out of it and going to 
stay out of it.” But how can this be the 
case when the committee appointments 
of those to negotiate with the Cubans 
were made by the President himself, and 
when there has been in effect an em- 
bargo on the shipment of tractors to 
Cuba? 

Now the administration contends that 
since there is no embargo on medical and 
agricultural products that these tractors 
would fall within the category of the 
latter. There is absolutely no good 
grounds for taking this position. The 
tractors we are talking about are D-8 
track-type, 23-ton machines, exclusive 
of any attachments. 

In the first place, the Cuban economy 
is in a state of near collapse, and it 
could very well be that these 500 trac- 
tors might be just the spark needed to 
put them on their feet again. They are, 
of course, much more suited for con- 
struction of missile bases, military sites, 
airfields, building of dams and levees, 
highways, vast reclamation projects, and 
mining operations. Furthermore, this 
tractor is used as a weapons carrier and 
can be converted into a tank-type ve- 
hicle to repel a future invasion force. 

In other words, we are not talking 
about the traditional row-crop type trac- 
tor used so prevalently on our farms. 

In the second place, from those who 
have knowledge of what the Cuban econ- 
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omy requires, they could not possibly use 
the 500 tractors for agricultural pur- 
poses, and I suspect that they would be 
used in barter with the Soviet Union or 
other satellite nations for much needed 
machine tools, weapons, or anything of 
value to them. The Russians have al- 
ways made a practice of getting several 
models of our superior machinery and 
then disregarding all patent laws, copy- 
ing them, part for part, and reproducing 
them without the painstaking research 
and development required by the orig- 
inal producer. 

Since these tractors obviously are not 
“agricultural products,” it is absolutely 
necessary for the Government to relax its 
current embargo and officially give sanc- 
tion to the granting of an export license 
for these tractors; and I would point out 
that Caterpillar Tractor Co. has had 
opportunities in the past to sell ma- 
chines to the Cuban Government and 
have refused to do so because of the cur- 
rent embargo. The Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. is prepared to meet the require- 
ments, but they stand to make no 
profit from this operation. They should 
not, however, be placed in the position 
of making the decision in this critical 
situation as to whether or not the trac- 
tors are actually shipped. This is the 
responsibility of the President, and there 
is no way of getting around it through in- 
termediary committees of private indi- 
viduals or catchy verbal phrases. 

As I see it, the President himself will 
have to take affirmative action to lift the 
embargo. If he does not and chooses to 
allow them to be shipped under the guise 
of agricultural products, then I would be 
inclined to ask the Attorney General to 
issue an injunction; but then this might 
be a most touchy subject for one so close- 
ly kin to the President. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received a number 
of communications from my constit- 
uents, many of whom are employees 
of Caterpillar, the largest industry in 
my district. ‘These people are very con- 
cerned, as I am, that this could be only 
the beginning of any number of other 
“blackmailing” attempts, not only on 
the part of Castro but also those who 
might subscribe to this kind of action. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include at this point in the 
ReEcorp a sampling of some of the letters 
Thave received from folks in my district: 

WASHINGTON, ILL., May 28, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert H. MICHEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE MICHEL: We think 
it is morally wrong for the U.S. Government 
or private citizens, to bargain with Cuba 
by sending tractors in exchange for prison- 
ers. We would appreciate anything you can 
do to prevent such action. 

Sincerely, 








East PeoriA, Itu., May 23, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert H. MICHEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. MicHeL: I am concerned that 
many persons in prominent positions seem 
determined to pay the blackmail demanded 
by Castro. 

The administration has done nothing to 
halt the headlong rush to compromise the 
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integrity of the United States. In fact, it 
appears determined to ignore laws, regula- 
tions and commonsense in its desire to pay 
ransom to Cuba. 

It makes no difference that private in- 
dividuals are buying the tractors—permis- 
sion to ship them constitutes payment of 
blackmail by the United States. The moral 
fiber of this country has declined consider- 
ably since 1801, when as a new and weak 
Nation it went to war rather than pay trib- 
ute to pirates. 

Therefore, I urge you to do everything pos- 
sible to prevent the issuance of export li- 
censes for these tractors and to prevent the 
export of all other materials to Cuba, in- 
cluding food and medicine. It is ridiculous 
to give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Yours very truly, 





Peoria, ILu., May 28, 1961. 
Representative ROBERT MICHEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN MICHEL: From what 
we read in the newspapers, it appears that 
the administration is supporting the pro- 
posed tractors-for-prisoners deal. 

For a Government which is pledged to 
work for the downfall of Castro, it is hard 
to imagine a more inconsistent or illogical 
position. If we go through with this, and 
thereby immensely strengthen Castro’s hold 
on the people and country of Cuba, we will 
deserve all the scorn and contempt of other 
nations which our ineptitude will bring 
upon us. 

As a nation we keep wondering why 
things never seem to turn out as we want 
them to, but we deliberately throw away 
trump cards. Castro’s obvious need for this 
machinery, properly exploited by competent 
diplomats, should win for us many genuine 
concessions over and above the safety of the 
prisoners. 

I assume you are in accord with Mr. 
Nixon’s stand, and hope you will use what- 
ever influence you can to try to change the 
administration’s course. 

Very truly yours, 





May 28, 1961. 

CONGRESSMAN MICHEL: I sincerely hope 
you will do everything in your power to 
block any action that will allow Fidel Cas- 
tro to be given 500 tractors or anything 
that will help the group (Roosevelt, 
Reuther, and Eisenhower) to obtain funds 
such as tax exemptions. 

We have been practicing appeasement 
long enough. 

Thank you. 








May 25, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert H. MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I don’t make it a habit to 
write my Congressman very often, but I am 
completely disturbed by this Cuban situa- 
tion. The United States is being black- 
mailed and if we continue to allow this 
sort of thing to happen, we will be held in 
contempt by every nation in the world. 

I think it is high time that the Congress 
of the United States tells the President that 
it does not go along with this sort of thing. 
You may find yourself in a difficult posi- 
tion to speak against the sale of tractors 
because apparently they want Peoria prod- 
ucts, but certainly you can raise your voice 
with your colleagues and do something to 
reestablish the United States in a respect- 
able position. 

Very truly yours, 
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May 24, 1961. 
Congressman RosBert H. MICHEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Iam appalled and 
horrified at the thought that our Govern- 
ment and our State Department can seri- 
ously consider approving the trading of 
tractors for captured Cuban prisoners. 
Never before in the history of this country 
have we had to ransom prisoners and pay 
for friendship. I feel that it is high time 
that something is done to change the man- 
ner in which the State Department is con- 
ducting our affairs with foreign nations. 
Let us be realistic and put Castro in the 
place he so rightfully belongs. If force is 
necessary, let us use it and stop this Com- 
munist dictator. 

I am not alone in my beliefs. In my 
daily work I talk to dozens of people from 
all walks of life, and they all feel the same 
way. I feel that world opinion should be 
considered, of course, but I believe that a 
strong show of force and armed intervention 
against Cuba would do much to restore the 
faith of the free people all over the world 
that this country is big, and strong, and 
brave, and willing to fight. 

Let us show them that we have been 
pushed far enough. 

Respectfully, 


MAPLETON, ILtu., May 26, 1961. 
Congressman ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Why has President Kennedy 
given his approval of the drive to get tractors 
for Castro in trade for Cuban prisoners? Is 
it because the present administration has 
really pulled a deluxe boner? ‘True, he says 
the Government will stay out of it, but he 
said that about the invasion. It is my opin- 
ion that those prisoners knew what they 
might get into before they made the invasion. 

Why must our country always take the 
attitude that we, being a democracy, must 
let other countries push us around? During 
World War II and the Korean conflict, I made 
it to eight different countries, and always it 
was the same story, as I am sure you have 
heard before. As long as the GI’s had plenty 
of money or food to give out, we were very 
popular. But also everyone told us, “You 
Americans are a very nice people, but you 
are too soft. You let other countries push 
you around.” 

I say this: Let this country start acting 
like the one it was back in the Revolutionary 
days. Let the world know that we don’t in- 
tend to give out any guff, but we don’t intend 
to take any, either. 

Let’s stop this silly tractor business and 
tell those Cubans that war is hell any way 
you look at it. 

Let us pray that our country will not fall 
into this great mess any further. 

Very sincerely yours, 








Pekin, ILL. 
Hon. RoBERT MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: Thus far I feel you have ably served 
me and am sure you will do whatever is 
necessary concerning the Castro tractors-for- 
prisoners situation. 

At a time when the free world is looking 
for firm leadership it should not be neces- 
sary or advisable to knuckle down to the 
demands of the Cuban dictator. 

The Cuban rebels knew what they were 
doing and also the consequences. It is said 
that the United States advised them as to 
when and how to attack and this I cannot 
deny. However, let us not keep piling error 
on top of error—the aiding of the Cuban 








rebels was, I feel, a mistake and to allow 
tractors to be given to Castro in exchange 
for prisoners would be a bigger mistake. 

Although the funds for these tractors is to 
come from private sources, the effect on the 
watching world would be the same as if the 
U.S. Government footed the bill. 

Sincerely, 








Prori, Iuu., May 23, 1961. 
Representative ROBERT MICHEL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE MICHEL: I sincerely 
urge you to exercise all your influence to 
prevent our Government from lifting the 
Cuban embargo in order for a group of 
“pious” individuals to pay blackmail to Fidel 
Castro in return for 1,200 prisoners. 

I feel great sympathy for the prisoners but 
not to the point to make the American 
people payers of blackmail. 

There would be no end to our sacrifice 
of principle once we start. How many ene- 
mies of America hold “political prisoners” 
they would exchange for a few dollars or 
pieces of equipment. 

Yours truly, 


1 





EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCIETY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KEarns] 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the administration’s general educa- 
tion bill has two principal defects. First, 
it attempts to combine the general aid 
provisions and the impacted areas pro- 
visions in the same bill. These are sepa- 
rate problems and should not be tied 
together in an omnibus-type bill. The 
reason for combining them is very ob- 
vious. It is hoped that by doing so the 
general aid provisions will gain the sup- 
port of those who are in favor of the im- 
pacted area provisions. I believe, how- 
ever, that each is deserving of separate 
consideration. Moreover, the political 
gimmick of combining the two may well 
backfire. It could mean the defeat of 
both when I am certain that the major- 
ity of the Congress is in favor of the im- 
pacted area legislation. 

The second defect is in the fact that 
the administration’s bill grants Federal 
funds for both school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. I am in favor of Fed- 
eral aid to the States for school construc- 
tion. ‘The need for this type of aid has 
been amply demonstrated. You will re- 
call that the Eisenhower administration 
sponsored a bill which would have pro- 
vided funds to the States for the con- 
struction of badly needed school facili- 
ties. Iam, however, opposed to granting 
Federal funds for teachers’ salaries. I 
believe that this type of aid will ulti- 
mately mean Federal controls over the 
selection, retention, and qualifications of 
teachers. Perhaps these controls will 
not be exercised at the outset. However, 
as time goes by, they most certainly will 
be, for in every other instance expendi- 
ture of Federal funds has been closely 
controlled and supervised from the Fed- 
eral level.. There is no reason to believe 
that the funds appropriated for teachers’ 
salaries will be treated any differently. 

I include at this point in my remarks 
an excerpt from a speech by Senator 
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HucH Scott, of Pennsylvania, which 
illuminates this entire problem. 

Speaking at commencement cere- 
monies of Eastern Baptist College, Sen- 
ator Scott said on May 27, 1961: 


American education needs help—in the 
form of money, attention and priority of 
goals. And although that help comes most 
effectively and with least danger of control 
when it comes from local and State levels, 
most of us will agree that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility in areas that 
involve the national welfare and national 
security. 

I support Federal assistance for the con- 
struction of school buildings. I supported 
and voted for the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act which provides loans to college stu- 
dents, fellowships for graduate study, grants 
for the purchase of scientific, mathematics 
and language equipment in the schools and 
assistance for guidance programs and certain 
kinds of research. 

But this legislation is in sharp contrast 
with the Federal-aid-to-education bill now 
being considered by Congress where the em- 
phasis has shifted from construction, re- 
search and aid for specialized scholarships 
to a general catchall, pork-barrel type of 
bill based on highly discriminatory for- 
mulas. 

This bill has been so loaded with author- 
izations that it strays far beyond the orig- 
inal purpose for which it was proposed. For 
example, it would now permit payments for 
fuel and electricity, for the services per- 
formed about the school grounds, such as 
chalking the marks on the football field 
and purchase of school athletic uniforms 
and equipment, and no one knows how 
much more. 

The hearings developed that in 1 year 
under this bill the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania would receive a Federal allotment 
of about $35 million, but would be paying 
out more than $60 million in tax payments 
required by this program. We would be 
getting back some $25 million less than we 
would pay out in taxes. This is the “third 
dollar” theme—Pennsylivania gets $2 back 
out of every $3 it pays out. The third 
dollar is for the States whose spokesmen 
claim need it more than we do. 

By contrast each year North Carolina 
would receive about $24 million more in the 
Federal allotment than its estimated taxes 
under this program; Georgia would receive 
about $17 million more than it paid out; 
Mississippi about $14 million more; and 
Alabama, the site of so much recent unrest, 
would receive about $16 million more than 
it paid out in taxes. 

The presumption here is that our State is 
rich and can afford to pay out more than 
it receives back from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that the States I have just men- 
tioned are said to be poor and so the 
flow of money goes in the other direction 
for them. 

This is indeed a bitter irony. We are a 
State with seven areas classified as major 
depressed areas. We have 10 smaller areas 
which would qualify under the depressed 
area bill which recently was enacted, And 
then I look at the list of Federal alloca- 
tions and estimated tax payments and see 
that the so-called poor State of Texas, the 
home of natural gas and oil wells, would 
receive each year almost $17 million more 
than it pays in taxes. This was the final 
frosting on the cake, or sweetening of the 
bill. 

I opposed this bill because it was heavily 
weighted against Pennsylvania and in favor 
of financing segregated school systems else- 
where, with Pennsylvania tax collections. 


I believe that this legislation is faced 
with an additional roadblock which may, 
in the end, serve to defeat the entire bill. 
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A concerted drive is being made to amend 
the bill so that funds will be made avaij- 
able to private as well as public schools, 
I feel that it would not only be uncon- 
stitutional to do so, but also terribly 
unwise. The separation of church and 
state is one of the cornerstones of our 
democracy. There is no faster way to 
destroy this cornerstone than to appro- 
priate Federal funds to private schools, 
the majority of which are church schools. 

Now, having made my position clear 
in this matter, I do not want to leave 
this subject without first commenting on 
what I feel is a very great problem. The 
private schools of the United States have 
made and are presently making a tre- 
mendous contribution to our overall edu- 
cational program. ‘They are desperately 
in need of funds so that they can main- 
tain adequate standards. We cannot 
afford to stand idly by and see our pri- 
vate educational system deteriorate and 
possibly cease to exist as an important 
educational factor. As an expression of 
my deep concern and in an effort to 
do something concrete concerning this 
problem, I have introduced two bills, 
H.R. 5672 and H.R. 5673. These bills 
would, first, establish $1,000-a-year 
scholarships in all fields for needy 
students winning a national competi- 
tion; second, grant taxpayers an addi- 
tional deduction from taxable income 
for expenses incurred by him, his spouse, 
or his dependent or dependents while 
attending college; and, third, provide an 
optional tax credit for contributions to 
education which may be chosen by the 
taxpayer in place of the deductions now 
allowed. This feature extends to all 
taxpayers the tax advantages now avail- 
able only to taxpayers in the top-income 
brackets who make contributions to 
education. 

I include at this point in my remarks 
the text of a letter to the editor which 
has been published in the Wall Street 
Journal, the New York ‘Times, the 
Washington Post, and the Washington 
Star: 


Alp TO PRIVATE EDUCATION: REVISION OF Tax 
STRUCTURE URGED To Provipe Ease or Giv- 
ING 

To the Eprror OF THE NEW YORK TIMEs: 

As ranking minority member of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, I am 
deeply interested in the entire question of 
Federal aid to education. 

I believe that the President, having asked 
the Congress to provide Federal aid for pub- 
lic schools, should now ask the Congress to 
modernize the tax structure in order that 
citizens may-more easily give financial aid 
to private and public educational institu- 
tions in accordance with their own wishes. 

Financial support for American education 
has had two major aspects historically: Pub- 
lic support for public education through 
such steps as President Kennedy has pro- 
posed, and private giving for public and 
private education, the latter assisted by wise 
tax laws. 

The new Democratic administration would 
have the Congress provide major benefits for 
public education, but refuses to take, at the 
same time, the steps necessary to provide 
the essential tax reforms which would make 
possible private giving of the magnitude re- 
quired by private education at this time. 

Private education is the leaven of our edu- 
cational system, and democratic government 
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such as we have always known cannot pos- 
sibly long survive if private educational in- 
stitutions disappear from the American 
scene. 

DECREASED INCENTIVE 

Recently I introduced legislation, H.R. 
5673, to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide funds for educational 
purposes by providing increased incentives 
for private giving through the allowance of 
a tax credit for charitable contributions to 
educational institutions and to allow a de- 
duction for tuition and other expenses in- 
curred by a taxpayer or his spouse or de- 
pendent at an educational institution. 

Under my plan every taxpayer may make 
gifts to education at the same cost of giving. 
The same status would be accorded to mil- 
lions of Americans that is now provided in 
the Internal Revenue Code for those few 
Americans in the highest income group. At 
the present time it costs a person in the 91- 
percent income tax bracket only $9 to give 
$100 to education. It costs the rest of us, 
on an ascending scale, up to $80 to give $100 
to education. 

The Democratic Party, being the party of 
those solely concerned with the masses—as 
we are constantly reminded—should wel- 
come and wholeheartedly support my plan. 

I was highly pleased when the majority 
leader, Congressman JOHN W. McCorMAcK, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, recently praised 
my bill and pointed out that he had himself 
sponsored and worked for similar legislation 
since coming to the Congress. 

PRESIDENT’S POSITION 

At his press conference on March 15 Presi- 
dent Kennedy was asked what his position 
was regarding the proposals for modernizing 
the tax structure to provide increased in- 
centives for private aid to education, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman had endorsed the 
tax approach to aid education. The Presi- 
dent replied, “I am hopeful we can get the 
program which we sent to the Hill out of 
the way. Then the Congress will have to 
consider what it wants to do in this other 
area.” 

If President Kennedy would take the lead 
now in modernizing the tax structure to aid 
private and public education—as he appar- 
ently is willing to do to aid business—then 
the present educational misunderstanding 
would not have a leg to stand on. I base 
this view on a letter I have just received 
from His Eminence Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man stating that “your bill appears to be 
consistent with my statement of March 13.” 

CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
Member of Congress. 
WASHINGTON, May 1, 1961. 


The effect of these bills would be to 
encourage private giving to education. 
This giving could be to both public and 
private education and would be a con- 
stitutional means whereby our private 
schools could obtain the funds which are 
80 absolutely essential to them. I am 
hopeful that these bills will serve not 
only to obtain the necessary funds for 
private education, but will also serve to 
remove this problem from the field of 
direct Federal aid to education. 

I have revised my bill H.R. 5673, to 
authorize a 3-year program of Federal 
financial assistance for the construction 
of public elementary and secondary 
schools, and to provide certain addi- 
tional assistance for both public and 
private education on a permanent basis. 

I propose to offer my revised bill, 
which I am introducing today, as a sub- 
stitute to the administration bill H.R. 
7300, when it is brought to the floor for 
consideration. 
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I include at this point an analysis of 
my revised measure: 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1961. 
To: Hon, Carrou. D. KEarNs, 
From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Digest of revised draft of HR. 
5673; 87th Congress. 

1. Allotment formula would allot $350 
million in each fiscal year, 1962, 1963, 1964, 
for construction of public elementary and 
secondary schools. Minimum allotment is 
$12 times number of school age (5-17) chil- 
dren, or an amount bearing same ratio to 
sum appropriated as product of number of 
school age children and State’s allotment 
ratio, latter being $1 minus total of 50 cents 
plus quotient resulting from division of in- 
come per child by income for children of all 
States. Said income is total personal in- 
come per State divided by school age chil- 
dren. 

If a State’s effort for a fiscal year is not 
equal to the State’s base effort, its allotment 
is reduced by the difference between the 
State’s public school expenditures and an 
amount equal to State’s base effort plus a 
further reduction bearing the same ratio 
to the State’s allotment as the difference be- 
tween the State’s effort and the national 
effort bears to the national effort. 

To receive an allotment a State must agree 
to distribute it solely through its educa- 
tion agency, expend the same solely on pub- 
lic school construction, demonstrate its need, 
and remit any unused portion of an allot- 
ment. Federal denial of an application must 
be preceded by notice and hearing. Also, 
Federal disbursement of an allotment shall 
cease upon discovery of any breach of con- 
dition on the part of a State, and shall not 
be presumed until compliance is renewed and 
any diverted funds repaid. All such Federal 
decisions are subject to judicial review. 

Labor working on such federally financed 
construction shall be paid in conformity 
with Federal standards unless the latter are 
waived. 

2. Tax credit for charitable contributions 
to educational institutions. 

An individual may utilize as a credit the 
lesser of the following: (1) Such contribu- 
tions multiplied by his maximum tax rate; 
(2) or in the case of a standard deduction 
or optional tax, 5 percent of adjusted gross 
income without regard to loss carryback; or 
(3) 15 percent of adjusted gross without 
regard to such carryback. 

As to corporations, said credit is the lesser 
of the following: (a) Contributions mul- 
tiplied by a percentage equal to the normal 
and surtax tax rates; or (b) 5 percent of net 
income compared without regard to loss 
carryback, Western Hemisphere corporation 
deductions, limitations on charitable con- 
tributions, or special corporate deductions 
other than corporate deductions other than 
for organizational expenditures. 

For corporations on an accrual basis, if 
the contribution is made on or before the 
15th day of the 3d month after the close 
of the tax year, its contribution may be 
treated as paid during the tax year. 

If a corporate carryback is in excess of 
the aforementioned 5 percent (2) limita- 
tion, the corporation may elect to take the 
carryback into account in each of the 2 
succeeding years, but only to the extent of 
the lesser of the following: (1) The excess of 
contributions within the 5-percent limit 
over the amount of contributions made in the 
tax year; and in the case of the first taxable 
year, the amount of such excess, and in the 
second, the portion of such excess not hither- 
to applied. Credits are not to result in re- 
funds. 

Educational institution means only an in- 
stitution which normally maintains a reg- 
ular faculty, curriculum, and body of stu- 
dents. 
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Deductible educational expenses include 
tuition fees, books, supplies and equipment 
essential for instruction, meals and lodging 
by those in attendance as full-time stu- 
dents. These deductions cannot exceed $2,- 
000 in any 1 year; and scholarships must be 
subtracted therefrom. 


I would also like to mention the bill 
H.R. 4253, which I have introduced and 
which would extend the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 for 5 addi- 
tional years. I am sure you are all fa- 
miliar with the general provisions of the 
NDEA. However, I wonder if you know 
the wonderful things which this act has 
accomplished in less than 3 years. 

Under its provisions, more than 
175,000 student loans have been made, 
more than 57,000 projects designed to 
improve laboratories, special equipment 
and materials used in science, mathe- 
matics and modern foreign languages 
have been instituted, and by next fall 
4,000 students will be studying under the 
fellowship program. The provisions of 
my bill would expand and improve the 
NDEA as well as extend its life for an 
additional 5 years. 

I am convinced that it is in this area 
that Federal participation can have its 
greatest impact and be most successful. 
It is unfortunate that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has decided that the NDEA 
should play a secondary role in the Fed- 
eral aid to education program. This act 
has been successful, it has never been 
subject to a constitutional challenge, and 
it is the one readily available vehicle 
which can be used in our race with the 
Communists in the field of development 
of educational excellence. This is a race 
we must win, for to come in second, even 
a close second, may well mean the end 
of our civilization as we know it today. 

The question of Federal aid to educa- 
tion is by no means new. In fact, it can 
be pointed out that Federal aid to edu- 
cation is actually older than the Con- 
stitution itself. You may know, for ex- 
ample, that in 1787 before the United 
States Constitution was ratified, the 
Northwest Ordinance underscored the 
importance of education and stated that 
“religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.” 

In 1862 the Morrill Land-Grant Act 
granted to each State acres of public 
land or its equivalent in scrip to be used 
for the support of a college which would 
have as its primary purpose the teach- 
ing of branches of learning related to 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and military 
training. Subsequent legislation has in- 
creased support for land-grant colleges 
and universities which today represent 
some of our oldest and most respected 
institutions. 

We could go on, of course, and cite 
other measures such as the Vocational 
Education Act; the National School 
Lunch Act and special milk program; 
the provisions for veterans education 
under two GI bills; legislation for 
school construction and support in 
federally affected areas; assistance for 
rural libraries; legislation on behalf of 
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exceptional children, and the more re- 
cently enacted National Defense Act of 
1958 which I have just discussed. All 
of these serve to point out that there is 
roughly about a 170-year-old tradition 
of Federal grants of land and money for 
education. You may be interested to 
know, for example, that the National 
Education Association reports that there 
have been more than 160 different Fed- 
eral aid laws on behalf of education 
passed by Congress since 1785. 

Now the history of Federal aid to edu- 
cation which I have presented in brief 
serves to point out the continuous con- 
cern of the Congress with means 
through which the Federal Government 
might best provide assistance to the 
States for the support of their educa- 
tional program. At no time in the his- 
tory of the Nation has there been a 
greater need for Federal assistance to 
the States for education than at the 
present when State departments of 
education continue to report tremen- 
dous backlogs in needs for public school 
classroom facilities and increased num- 
bers of qualified teachers. 

In its recent report of enrollment, 
teachers, and schoolhousing, the US. 
Office of Education estimates that ap- 
proximately 8 million pupils are affected 
by overcrowding, by half-day sessions, 
and by the use of improvised or make- 
shift facilities. In addition, it is re- 
ported that there are over 2 million other 
students estimated as housed in obsolete 
or otherwise inadequate buildings. 
Therefore, the number of pupils whose 
education is being impaired in varying 
degree by the classroom shortage is esti- 
mated to be at least 10 million. A total 
of 1,868,000 public school pupils are re- 
ported to be in schools in excess of nor- 
mal capacity, as determined by State 
and local standards. 

Moreover, it is reported by the Office of 
Education in its comprehensive study 
“Ten-year Aims in Education: Staffing 
and Constructing Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 1959-69,” that there 
is a constant demand for qualified teach- 
ers. It is stated that projections indi- 
cate that total new demand is expected 
to remain fairly constant over the next 
10 years, fluctuating around a level of a 
little over 200,000 per year. Along with 
this fact, it may be observed that States 
have reported 91,500 teachers, or 6.5 per- 
cent of the total teaching staff, as hold- 
ing substandard certificates. I would 
Suppose that many of these teachers 
have very serious desires to do further 
study to fully qualify for teaching cer- 
tificates, but we know that the general 
range of teachers’ salaries often necessi- 
tates summer employment for these in- 
dividuals in order to meet the cost of 
living, thereby removing the possibility 
of study for the completion of certifi- 
cate standards. This is particularly true 
in the case of married teachers with 
growing families. 

Now all this to me adds up to a rather 
vicious circle which is going to continue 
to go round and round unless something 
is done and done soon to remedy the sit- 
uation. This something, which can and 
should be done, to my way of thinking, is 
a program of Federal financial support 
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to the States for education. I think the 
Congress is convinced of this fact. The 
difficulty, of course, lies in the enactment 
of a program which can be most effective 
and meaningful while at the same time 
safeguarding for the States—and for 
you, the parents and teachers and all 
local citizens—the responsibility for and 
control over the schools. It would be a 
tragic epoch in the history of this great 
Nation if legislation on behalf of educa- 
tion were enacted at the Federal level 
which would destroy the tradition of 
State and local citizen responsibility for 
the public schools. 

The Commission on National Goals in 
its 1960 report to President Eisenhower 
presented a statement about Federal aid 
to education which I consider to be most 
meaningful. The Commission stated: 


No one knows how best to design the role 
of the Federal Government in education. 
But one thing is certain: with education 
playing a vastly more crucial role in our na- 
tional life, there is no likelihood that the 
Federal Government can escape greater in- 
volvement in it. Nor need we be alarmed at 
such involvement. Our tradition of local 
control in education is a healthy one, but 
we must not let it thwart us in accomplish- 
ing important national purposes. 

The urgent requirements—and opportu- 
nities—of modern life make it necessary that 
we handle some problems at the State and 
National levels, whether the field be trans- 
portation, communication, commerce, law 
enforcement, or education. We are facing 
tasks of the gravest import for our future as 
a Nation. Some of these tasks require long- 
term planning at the highest level. In such 
matters, we must act as a Nation. 

Primary responsibility for financing the 
schools must lie with States and local dis- 
tricts. But it is clear that Federal support 
must be increased, and so designed as to 
offer minimum interference with State and 
local autonomy, and not to undermine local 
incentives to raise money for schools. 


I include at this point the text of my 
revised H.R. 5673, which I am introduc- 
ing today. 

The title of my revised measure, which 
I plan to offer as a substitute to the ad- 
ministration bill H.R. 7300 when it is 
brought to the floor for consideration, 
follows: 


A Brit To AUTHORIZE A 3-YEAR PROGRAM OF 
FEDERAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS, AND TO PROVIDE CER- 
TAIN ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE FOR BOTH 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE EDUCATION ON A PER- 
MANENT BASIS 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
ACT OF 1961 
Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“School Construction Assistance Act of 
1961”. 


ASSISTANCE 


Declaration of purpose 


Sec. 102. It is the purpose of this title 
to authorize a three-year program of Federal 
grants to States to assist their local educa- 
tion agencies to construct urgently needed 
public elementary and secondary school fa- 
cilities. It is the intent of Congress that 
with this assistance the quality of public 
elementary and secondary education will be 
substantially improved in all States and 
that inequalities of educational opportuni- 
ties within and between States will be sub- 
stantially reduced. 
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Assurance against Federal interference in 
schools 


Sec. 103. In the administration of this 
title, no department, agency, officer, or em- 
ployee of the United States shall exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the 
policy determination, personnel, curriculum, 
program of instruction, or the administra. 
tion or operation of any school or schoo] 
system. 


Authorization of appropriations 


Sec. 104. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, without any limitation of such 
appropriation or condition inconsistent with 
or contrary to the terms or purposes of this 
title, for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1961, and for each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years, $350,000,000, for the purpose of 
making payments to State education 
agencies as provided in this title. 


Allotments to States 


Src. 105. (a) The sums appropriated pur- 
suant to section 104 shall be allotted among 
the States on the basis of the income per 
child of school age, the number of children 
of school age, and the effort for public school 
purposes of the respective States. A State’s 
allotment under this section for any fiscal 
year shall be available for obligation by the 
State, in accordance with the provisions of 
this title, during such year and the next 
fiscal year (and for those two years only). 
Except as provided by section 106, and by 
subsection (b) of this section, such allot- 
ments shall be made as follows: The Com- 
missioner shall allot to each State for each 
fiscal year, an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the sums appropriated pursuant to 
section 104 for such year as the product of— 

(1) the number of children of school age 
in the State in the preceding fiscal year, and 

(2) the State’s allotment ratio (as de- 
termined under subsection (c)) 


bears to the sum of corresponding products 
for all the States. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of section 
106, a State’s minimum allotment for any 
fiscal year shall be the product of $12 mul- 
tiplied by the number of children of school 
age in such State in the preceding fiscal 
year. If, for any fiscal year, the amount 
allotted to any State under subsection (a) 
is less than such State’s minimum allotment, 
the Commissioner shall deduct from the 
sums appropriated pursuant to section 104 
for such fiscal year, such amount as may be 
necessary to allot to each such State its 
minimum allotment for such fiscal year, 
and shall thereafter reallot among the re- 
maining States and in accordance with sub- 
section (a), the balance remaining after such 
deduction, and shall repeat such deductions 
and reallotments until, for each fiscal year, 
the amount allotted to each State is not 
less than such State’s minimum allotment. 

(c) For purposes of this title— 

(1) The “allotment ratio” for any State 
shall be 1.00 less the product of (A) 
50 and (B) the quotient obtained by divid- 
ing the income per child of school age for 
the State by the income per child of school 
age for all the States (exclusive of Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands), except that the allotment 
ratio for Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands shall be .75. 

(2) The allotment ratios shall be promul- 
gated by the Commissioner for each fiscal 
year, between July < and August 31 of such 
fiscal year, except that for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1961, such allotment ratios 
shall be promulgated as soon as possible after 
the enactment of this title. Allotment ratios 
for each fiscal year shall be computed on 
the basis of the average of the incomes per 
child of school age for the States and for all 
the States (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands) 
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for the three most recent consecutive fiscal 

s for which satisfactory data is available 
from the Department of Commerce. Such 

ulgation shall be conclusive for the 
purposes of this title, except that the Com- 
missioner may estimate and subsequently re- 
vise such allotment ratios, and, as so revised 
and promulgated, such promulgation shall 
be equally conclusive. 

(3: The term “income per child of school 
age” for any fiscal year for a State or for all 
the States means the total personal income 
for the State or for all the States in the 
calendar year ending in such fiscal year (ex- 
clusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands), respectively, 
divided by the number of children of school 
age in the State or in all such States, re- 
spectively, in such fiscal year. 

(4) The term “child of school age” means 
a member of the population between the 
ages of five and seventeen, both inclusive. 


Maintenance and improvement of State and 
local support for public school financing 
Sec. 106. (a) The sum otherwise allocable 

to any State under section 105 for any fiscal 
year after the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1961, shall be reduced if such State’s effort 
for such fiscal year is not at least equal to 
such State’s base effort for such year. The 
amount of such reduction shall be the dif- 
ference between the State’s public school 
expenditures in such year and the public 
school expenditures it would have made in 
such year had it exerted the State’s base 
effort for such year. 

(b) The sum otherwise allocable to any 
State under section 105 for any fiscal year 
after the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961, 
shall also be reduced if such State’s effort 
for such year is not at least equal to the 
State’s base effort for such year plus the 
average annual rate of increase in the na- 
tional effort over the five year period begin- 
ning July 1, 1956, and ending June 30, 1961. 
The amount of the reduction under this sub- 
section (which shall be in addition to the 
reduction, of any, under subsection (a)) 
shall bear the same relation to the sum other- 
wise allocable to the State under section 105, 
(1) as the difference between the State’s ef- 
fort and the national effort for such year 
bears to the national effort for such year, or 
(2), if it would result in a smaller reduction, 
as the difference between the State’s expend. 
iture per public school pupil and 110 per 
centum of the national expenditure per 
public school pupil for such year, bears to 
110 per centum of the national expenditure 
per public school pupil for such year. This 
subsection shall not apply to any State for 
any year for which the State’s effort equaled 
or exceeded the national effort for such 
year, or the State’s expenditure per public 
school pupil equaled or exceeded 110 per 
centum of the national expenditure per 
Public school pupil for such year. 

(c) The total reductions which may be 
made under subsections (a) and (b) from 
the sum otherwise allocable to a State for 
any fiscal year, shall not exceed one-third 
of such sum, 

(d) For purposes of this section— 

(1) (A) A “State’s effort” for any State 
for a fiscal year is the quotient obtained by 
dividing (i) the State’s expenditure per 
public school pupil in such fiscal year by 
(ii) the income per such pupil for the State 
for such year; except that the State’s effort 
shall be deemed to be equal to the State’s 
base effort and to the national effort in the 
case of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the District of 
Columbia, 

(B) A State’s “‘base effort” for a fiscal year 
means the average State effort over the three 
immediately preceding fiscal years. 

(C) The “income per public school pupil” 
for a State or for all the States for any 
fiscal year means the total personal income 
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for the State or for all the States in the 
calendar year ending in such fiscal year (ex- 
clusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands), respectively, 
divided by the number of public school 
pupils in the State or in all such States, 
respectively, in such fiscal year. 

(2) (A) The “national effort’ for any 
fiscal year is the quotient obtained by divid- 
ing (i) the expenditure per public school 
pupil for all the States in such year (exclu- 
sive of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Virgin Islands, and the District of Co- 
lumbia) by (ii) the income per such pupil 
for all such States for such year. 

(B) The average annual rate of increase 
in the national effort over the five fiscal 
year period beginning July 1, 1956 and end- 
ing June 30, 1961, shall be determined by 
dividing the difference between the national 
effort for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1956, and for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1960, by four. 

(3) (A) The “public school expenditures” 
of any State in any fiscal year means the 
total expenditures by the State and subdivi- 
sions thereof in such year for public elemen- 
tary and secondary education made from 
funds derived from State and local sources 
in the State (including payments in the 
nature of payments in lieu of taxes from 
any sources). 

(B) The “expenditure per public school 
pupil” for any State for any fiscal year means 
the quotient obtained by dividing the State’s 
public school expenditures in such year by 
the number of its public school pupils for 
such year. 

(C) The “national expenditure per public 
school pupil” for any fiscal year means the 
quotient obtained by dividing (i) the public 
school expenditures of all the States in such 
year (exclusive of Puerto Rico, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
District of Columbia) by (ii) the number of 
public school pupils in all such States for 
such year. 

(4) The Commissioner’s determinations of 
the State effort, base effort, income, public 
school expenditures, and expenditure per 
public school pupil, for any State, and his 
determinations of the national effort, average 
rate of increase, and expenditure per public 
school pupil, shall be conclusive for purposes 
of this title, except that the Commissioner 
may estimate and subsequently revise any 
such determination, and as so revised, such 
determination shall be equally conclusive, 


Payment of allotments to States 


Sec. 107. Payments to States which have 
submitted and had approved their apjlica- 
tions under this title of Federal funds al- 
lotted to them pursuant to section 105 (as 
adjusted by the application of the provi- 
sions of section 106 and as adjusted on ac- 
count of overpayments or underpayments 
previously made) shall be made by the Com- 
missioner on the basis of such estimates, in 
such installments, and at such times, as may 
be reasonably required for expenditure by 
the States of the funds so allotted. 


State agency administrative costs 


Src. 108. From the sums allotted to it 
under section 105, as adjusted by section 
106, for each fiscal year, a State education 
agency may use such amount as it deems 
necessary for any supervision, services, and 
other costs of administering its activities 
under this title in that year, except that 
such amount shall not be more than which- 
ever is the lesser of (1) 10 cents multiplied 
by the number of public school pupils in 
the State during the prior fiscal year, and 
(2) $150,000, except that if, for any State, 
such lesser amount is less than $25,000, such 
amount shall be increased to $25,000. 


State applications 


Sec. 109. (a) A State which desires to 
receive its allotments under this title shall 
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submit through its State education agency 
an application to the Commissioner which— 

(1) provides assurance that the State 
education agency shall be the sole agency 
for administering the funds received under 
this title; 

(2) sets forth a program under which 
funds paid to the State under this title will 
be expended solely for construction of pub- 
lic school facilities approved by the State 
education agency; 

(3) sets forth criteria and procedures to 
assure that in allocating funds received 
under this title (other than amounts to be 
used under section 108) priority will be 
given to local education agencies which, 
upon making an effort commensurate with 
their economic resources, are unable, solely 
because of lack of such resources, to finance 
from the resources available to them the 
full cost of needed school facilities; the pri- 
ority principles set forth in accordance with 
this paragraph shall take into account (A) 
the financial resources of the several local 
education agencies in the State, (B) the 
efforts which have been and are being made 
to meet their needs for public school facili- 
ties out of State and local funds, and (C) 
the urgency of their needs for public school 
facilities, determined according to condi- 
tions of overcrowding or lack of facilities, 
and the extent to which unsafe and obso- 
lete facilities are in use; 

(4) provides assurance that every local 
education agency whose application for 
funds under this title is denied, will be given 
an opportunity for a hearing before the State 
education agency; 

(5) sets forth procedures for such fiscal 
control and fund accounting as may be nec- 
essary to assure proper disbursement of, and 
accounting for, funds paid to the State and 
by the State to the local education agencies 
under this title, which procedures shall in- 
clude provision for repayment to the United 
States of any sums received by the State 
from its allotment for any fiscal year under 
this title which are not obligated by it under 
State law in accordance with the provisions 
of this title by the end of the fiscal year fol- 
lowing that for which such allotment was 
made, or which are not expended in accord- 
ance therewith by the end of the second fis- 
cal year following that in which they were 
obligated (unless such sums have been de- 
ducted from subsequent payments pursuant 
to section 107); 

(6) provides assurance that the require- 
ments of section 111 will be complied with 
on all construction projects in the State 
assisted under this title; and 

(7) provides for making such reports in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require and for access by the 
Commissioner, upon request, to the records 
upon which such information is based. 

(b) With respect to any public school op- 
erated by a public agency or institution oth- 
er than a State or local education agency, 
and in the case of any State in which a State 
education agency has exclusive responsibility 
for financing the construction of school fa- 
cilities within the entire State, within a 
given geographical area within the State, or 
with respect to particular categories of pub- 
lic schools, the Commissioner may modify or 
make inapplicable any of the provisions of 
subsection (a) to the extent he deems such 
action appropriate in the light of the special 
governmental or school organization of such 
State. 

Review of State applications 

Sec. 110. (a)(1) The Commissioner shall 
approve an application of a State which ful- 
fills the conditions specified in section 
109(a), and shall not finally disapprove a 
State application except after reasonable no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing to the State 
education agency. 
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(2) Whenever the Commissioner, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State education agency, finds that 
such agency is not complying substantially 
with the provisions required to be included 
in its application under section 109(a), or 
that any funds have been diverted from the 
purposes for which they have been paid, 
the Commissioner shall forthwith notify the 
State education agency, and he shall there- 
after withold further payments to the State 
under this title until there is no longer any 
such failure to comply, or, if compliance is 
impossible, there is a repayment, or an ar- 
rangement for repayment, of Federal moneys 
which have been diverted or improperly ex- 
pended. 

(b) (1) A State education agency dissatis- 
fied with a final action of the Commissioner 
under subsection (a) of this section may 
appeal to the United States district court for 
the district in which the capital of such 
State is located, by filing a petition with such 
court within sixty days after such final ac- 
tion. A copy of the petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the Commissioner, or any officer desig- 
nated by him for that purpose. The Com- 
missioner thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action. 

(2) Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the court shall have jurisdiction to affirm 
the action of the Commissioner or to set it 
aside, in whole or in part, temporarily or 
permanently. The findings of the Commis- 
sioner as to the facts, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but 
the court, for good cause shown, may re- 
mand the case to the Commissioner to take 
further evidence, and the Commissioner may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify his previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the fur- 
ther proceedings. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence. 

(3) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
action of the Commissioner shall be subject 
to review as provided in sections 1291 and 
1254 of title 28, United States Code. 


Labor standards 


Sec. 111. All laborers and mechanics em- 
| gee by contractors or subcontractors in 

the performance of construction work fi- 
nanced in whole or in part under this title 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing on similar construction in 
the locality to be determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with the 
Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a-276c-5) for construction projects under 
this title, and every such employee shall 
receive compensation at a rate not less than 
one and one-half times his basic rate of 
pay for all hours worked in excess of eight 
hours in any workday or forty hours in the 
workweek, as the case may be; but the State 
education agency may waive the application 
of this section in cases or classes of cases 
where laborers or mechanics, not otherwise 
employed at any time in the construction 
of the project, voluntarily donate their 
services for the purpose of lowering the costs 
of construction and the State education 
agency determines that any amounts saved 
thereby are fully credited to the education 
agency undertaking the construction. The 
State education agency of each State shall 
take such steps as shall be necessary to as- 
sure that the wage standards required above 
shall be set out in each project advertise- 
ment for bids and in each bid proposal form 
and shall be made a part of the contract 
covering the project. The Secretary of 
Labor shall have with respect to the labor 
standards specified in this provision the 
authority and functions set forth in Reor- 
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ganization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 
F.R. 3176; 6 U.S.C. 183z-15) and section 2 
of the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended 
(40 U.S.C. 276c). 

Definitions 

Sec. 112. For the purposes of this title— 

(1) The term “Commissioner” means the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

(2) The term “local education agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of 
public schools in a city, county, township, 
school district, or other political subdivision. 

(3) The term “State” includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, Amer- 
ican Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

(4) The term “State education agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public schools. 

(5) The term “public school pupils” 
means pupils in average daily attendance 
at public schools within a State, or within 
all of the States, as determined by the Com- 
missioner in accordance with criteria devel- 
oped by him to assure uniform determina- 
tions for all the States. 

(6) The term “public schools” means 
schools providing free education at public 
expense, under public supervision and direc- 
tion and without tuition charge to resident 
pupils, and which is provided as elementary 
or secondary school education (A) by a 
State or local education agency, or (B) if 
the State application approved under this 
title so provides, by another State or local 
public agency or institution. 

(7) The term “elementary and secondary 
education” shall not include any education 
provided below the kindergarten level or 
beyond grade 12. 

(8) The terms “school facilities” and “pub- 
lic school facilities” mean classrooms and 
related facilities (including furniture, in- 
structional materials other than textbooks, 
equipment, machinery, and utilities neces- 
sary or appropriate for school purposes) for 
public schools, and interests in land (in- 
cluding site, grading, and improvement) on 
which such facilities are constructed. Such 
terms shall include gymnasiums and similar 
facilities, except those intended primarily 
for exhibitions for which admission is to be 
charged to the general public. 

(9) The terms “construct”, “constructing”, 
and “construction” include the preparation 
of drawings and specifications for school fa- 
cilities; erecting, building, acquiring, alter- 
ing, remodeling, improving, or extending 
school facilities, and the inspection and su- 
pervision of the construction of school fa- 
cilities. 

TITLE It 


Sec. 201. (a) Part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to credits against tax) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Sec. 39. Credit for charitable contributions 
to educational institutions. 


“(a) ALLOWANCE OF CrEpIT.—At the elec- 
tion of the taxpayer there shall be allowed 
as a credit against the tax imposed by this 
chapter the amount determined under this 
section. 

“(b) InpIvipvaLs.—In the case of a tax- 
payer other than a corporation, the amount 
allowable as a credit under this section shall 
be whichever of the following is the lesser: 

“(1) the amount determined by multi- 
plying— 

“(A) the amount of charitable contribu- 
tions to educational institutions, by 

“(B) the maximum rate of tax imposed 
for the taxable year by section 1 (a), or 

“(2) (A) in the case of any individual 
who has elected to take the standard de- 
duction provided by section 141 or to pay 
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the optional tax imposed by section 3, 5 per- 
cent of the taxpayer’s adjusted gross in- 
come, computed without regard to any net 
operating, loss carryback to the taxable year 
under section 172, or 

“(B) in the case of any other such tax- 
payer, 15 percent of his adjusted gross in- 
come, computed without regard to any net 
operating loss carryback to the taxable year 
under section 172. 

“(c) CORPORATIONS.— 

“(1) GENERAL RuLE.—In the case of a cor- 
poration, the amount allowable as a credit 
under this section shall be whichever of 
the following is the lesser: 

“(A) the amount determined by multi- 
plying— 

“(i) the amount of charitable contribu- 
tions to educational institutions, by 

“(ii) the percentage which equals the sum 
of the normal tax rate and the surtax rate 
prescribed by section 11 for the taxable 
year, or 

“(B) 5 percent of the taxpayer’s taxable 
income, computed without regard to— 

(i) section 170; 

“(ii) part VIII of subchapter B (except 
section 248). 

“(ili) any net operating loss carryback to 
the taxable year under section 172, and 

“(iv) section 922 (special deduction for 
Western Hemisphere trade corporations). 

“(2) CORPORATIONS ON ACCRUAL BASIS.—In 
the case of a corporation reporting its tax- 
able income on the accrual basis, if— 

“(A) the board of directors authorizes a 
charitable contribution to an educational in- 
stitution during any taxable year, and 

“(B) payment of such contribution is 
made after the close of such taxable year 
and on or before the 15th day of the third 
month following the close of such taxable 
year, 


then the taxpayer may elect to treat such 
contribution as paid during such taxable 
year. 

“(3) CARRYOVER OF CORPORATE CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—Any contribution made by a corpo- 
ration in the taxable year which, but for the 
limitation of paragraph (1)(B), would be 
taken into account in computing the credit 
under this section, shall (at the election of 
the taxpayer made for the taxable year) be 
taken into account in computing the credit 
under this section in each of the two suc- 
ceeding taxable years, but only to the extent 
of the lesser of the two following amounts: 

“(A) the excess of the amount of chari- 
table contributions to educational institu- 
tions which may be taken into account in 
computing the credit under this section un- 
der the limitation in paragraph (1)(B) over 
the amount of the charitable contributions 
to educational institutions made in such 
year; and 

“(B) in the case of the first succeeding 
taxable year, the amount of such excess con- 
tribution, and in the case of the second suc- 
ceeding taxable year, the portion of such 
excess contribution not taken into account 
in the first succeeding taxable year. 

“(a) EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION DEFINED.— 
For purposes of this section, the term ‘edu- 
cational institution’ has the meaning given 
to such term by the last sentence of section 
151(e) (4). 

“(e) SpPEcIAL RULES.— 

(1) AMOUNTS TAKEN INTO ACcouNT.—The 
determination of whether or not a charitable 
contribution to an educational institution 
may be taken into account under this sec- 
tion, and the amount thereof, shall be made 
under section 170; except that in the case 
of an individual any such determination 
shall be made without regard to any election 
to take the standard deduction provided by 
section 141, or to pay the optional tax pro- 
vided by section 3. 

“(2) CORRELATION WITH SECTION 170.—NoO 
amount taken into account under this sec- 
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tion shall be allowable as a deduction under 


section 170. Any amount taken into ac- 
count. under this section shall be taken into 
account in computing the limitations pro- 
vided in section 170(b)(1) (but not those 
provided in section 170(b)(2)). For pur- 

of provisions of law relating to 
amounts allowable as a deduction under 
section 170, any amount taken into account 
for purposes of this section shall be treated 
as an amount allowable under section 170; 
and any reference in any provision of law 
to a specific provision of section 170 shall, 
where appropriate, be treated as including 
a reference in the corresponding provision of 
this section. An amount shall be treated 
as taken into account for purposes of this 
section only to the extent that but for such 
amount, the amount allowable as a credit 
under this section for any taxable year 
would be decreased. 

“(3) CREDIT NOT TO RESULT IN REFUNDS.— 
The credit allowed by this section shall not 
exceed the tax imposed by this chapter, re- 
duced by the sum of the credits allowed by 
this part (other than this section and sec- 
tion 31). 

“(4) ELecrions.—Any election provided 
by this section may be made only at such 
time, in such manner, and subject to such 
conditions designed to insure the effective 
correlation of this section with section 170, 
as the Secretary or his delegate shall by regu- 
lation prescribe.” 

(b) The table of sections for part IV of 
subchapter A of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 


“Sec. 39. Credit for charitable contributions 
to educational institutions.” 

(c) The second sentence of section 170(a) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to charitable, etc., contributions 
and gifts) is amended to read as follows: 
“A charitable contribution shall be allow- 
able as a deduction (or taken into account 
in computing the credit under section 39) 
only if verified under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

(d) Section 170(c) of such Code is 
amended by striking out “For purposes of 
this section” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“For purposes of this section and section 
39”. 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to charitable 
contributions made (within the meaning of 
section 170 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954) during taxable years ending after the 
date of the enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 202. (a) Part VII of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to additional itemized deduc- 
tions for individuals) is amended by renum- 
bering section 217 as section 218, and by 
inserting after section 216 the following new 
section: 


“Sec. 217. Educational Expenses 

“(a) ALLOWANCE OF DepucTIon.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction the educational expenses paid 
by the taxpayer during the taxable year 
which are incurred by him, by his spouse, 
or by a dependent (as defined in section 
152(a)). 

“(b) DeEFInirIons.—For purposes of this 
section— 

“(1) Educational expenses—The term 
pecnetions! expenses’ means amounts paid 
Or-— 

“(A) tuition and fees required by an edu- 
cational institution for attendance at such 
institution; 

“(B) fees required by an educational in- 
stitution for a course of instruction at such 
institution; 

“(C) books, supplies, and equipment cer- 
tified by an educational institution as neces- 
sary for a course of instruction at such 
institution; and 
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“(D) meals and lodging while attending 
an educational institution, but only if the 
individual for whom such amounts are paid 
is, at the time such expenses for meals and 
lodging are incurred, a full-time student at 
such institution or is enrolled in courses 
having at least one-half of the number of 
hours required to qualify as a full-time 
student. 

(2) Educational institution—The term 
‘educational institution’ means an educa- 
tional institution (as defined in section 151 
(e) (4)) which is accredited by a recognized 
national or regional accrediting agency. 

“(c) LIMITATIONS.— 

“(1) EXPENSES OF EACH INDIVIDUAL.—De- 
duction shall be allowed under subsection 
(a) for the educational expenses of any one 
individual paid during the taxable year only 
to the extent that such expenses do not 
exceed $2,000. 

“(2) Spouse.—Deduction shall be allowed 
under subsection (a) for the educational ex- 
penses of the spouse of the taxpayer paid 
during the taxable year only if— 

“(A) the taxpayer is entitled to an exemp- 
tion for his spouse under section 151(b) for 
the taxable year, or 

“(B) the taxpayer files a joint return with 
his spouse under section 6013 for the taxable 
year. 

“(3) MEALS AND LODGING.— 

“(A) FULL-TIME STUDENTS. — Deduction 
shall be allowed under subsection (a) for the 
educational expenses described in subsec- 
tion (b)(1)(D) paid during the taxable year 
which are incurred by any individual who at 
the time such expenses are incurred is a 
full-time student only to the extent that 
such expenses do not exceed— 

“(i) in the case of such expenses incurred 
while the individual is attending an educa- 
tional institution away from home, $90, 
multiplied by the number of months during 
the taxable year in which the individual at- 
tends an educational institution away from 
home, or if greater, by the number of months 
for which payment is made during the tax- 
able year for meals and lodging for the indi- 
vidual while he is attending an educational 
institution away from home; or 

“(il) in the case of such expenses incurred 
while the individual is attending an educa- 
tional institution not away from home, $45, 
multiplied by the number of months during 
the taxable year in which the individual 
attends an institution of higher education 
not away from home, or, if greater, by the 
number of months for which payment is 
made during the taxable year for meals and 
lodging for the individual while he is attend- 
ing an educational institution not away from 
home. 

“(B) LESS THAN FULL-TIME STUDENTS.— 
Deduction shall be allowed under subsection 
(a) for the educational expenses described 
in subsection (b)(1)(D) paid during the 
taxable year which are incurred by any indi- 
vidual who at the time such mses are 
incurred is not a full-time student but who 
is enrolled in courses having at least one- 
half of the number of hours required to 
qualify as a full-time student only to the 
extent that such expenses do not excee‘] an 
amount determined under subparagraph 
(A) (i) or (ii), whichever is applicable, ex- 
cept that, for purposes of this subparagraph, 
there shall be substituted for $90 in sub- 
paragraph (A) (i), and for $45 in subpara- 
graph (A) (ii), an amount which bears the 
same ratio to $90 or $45, as the case may be, 
as the number of hours in which such indi- 
vidual is enrolled bears to the number of 
hours required to qualify as a full-time stu- 
dent. . 

“(C) SPECIAL RULES.—For p of sub- 
paragraphs (A) and (B), a month during 
which an individual attends an educational 
institution for less than 10 days shall be 
disregarded; and an individual who is at- 
tending an educational institution not away 
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from home, but who is required by such 
institution to accept meals and 
furnished by such institution, shall be 
treated as if he is attending an ecucational 
institution away from home. For purposes 
of this section, the amounts paid for meals 
and lodging of an individual while he is 
attending an educational institution not 
away from home shall,.in the case of meals 
and lodging furnished to such individual by 
the taxpayer, be determined under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate. 

(4) OTHER PERSONAL AND LIVING EX- 
PENSES.—Except as provided in paragraph 
(3), deduction shall not be allowed under 
subsection (a) for any amount paid, directly 
or indirectly, for any personal or living ex- 
penses. In the event an amount paid as 
tuition or fees includes an amount for any 
personal or living expense (including meals 
or lodging) which is not separately stated, 
the portion of such amount paid which is 
attributable to such personal or living ex- 
pense shall be determined under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(5) TAXPAYERS HAVING SUBSTANTIAL TAX~- 
ABLE INCOME.—The amount which (but for 
this paragraph) would be allowable as a de- 
duction under subsection (a) shall be re- 
duced by the amount by which the taxable 
income of the taxpayer (computed without 
regard to this section) exceeds— 

(A) $10,000, if the taxpayer is unmarried 
and is not a head of a household (as defined 
in section 1(b)(a)) for the taxable year, 
or is married and files a separate return for 
the taxable year, or 

“(B) $20,000, if the taxpayer is married 
and files a joint return with his spouse for 
the taxable year, or is a head of a household 
or surviving spouse for the taxable year. 

“(d) REDUCTION FOR CERTAIN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND VETERANS’ BEN- 
EFITS.—The educational expenses paid by the 
‘taxpayer with respect to any individual 
which (but for this subsection) would be 
taken into account under subsection (a) 
shall, under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, be reduced by 
amounts received by or for such individual 
during the taxable year as— 

“(1) a scholarship or fellowship grant 
(within the meaning of section 117(a)(1)) 
which, under section 117, is not includable 
in gross income, or 

“(2) education and training allowance 
under chapter 33 of title 38 of the United 
States Code or educational assistance allow- 
ance under chapter 35 of such title. 

“(e) Exceprion.—Subsection (a) shall not 
apply to any amount paid which is allow- 
able as a deduction under section 162 (relat- 
ing to trade or business expenses) .” 

(b) The table of sections for such part 
VII is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 217. Educational expenses. 

“Sec. 218. Cross references.” 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1960. 





ONE-WAY STREET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dent) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I read a 
statement reportedly made by one of the 
better known U.S. Senators at a rally for 
the reenactment of the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act on a long-term 
basis. This statement came to mind re- 
cently while I was rereading the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights as originally drawn 
by George Mason—the mighty weight of 
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the logic of these rights becoming the 
foundation for the Bill of Rights in our 
Federal Constitution: 

Article 1. That all men are by nature 
equally free and independent, and have cer- 
tain rights, of which, when they enter into 
a state of society, they cannot, by any com- 
pact, deprive or divest their posterity, name- 
ly, the enjoyment of life and liberty, with 
the means of acquiring and possessing prop- 
erty, and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety. (Virginia Declaration of 
Rights.) 


The Senator and many others in gov- 
ernment, labor, and business, have for 
years violated this concept of rights to 
such a degree that they have become as 
yesterday’s snows, melted and drained 
away. The Senator said, in defense of 
trade agreements that had cost the 
American workers and investors in the 
bicycle and clothespin industry their 
jobs and isolated industries were driven 
out of business, that we must maintain 
our foreign relations through our trade 
agreements and that other industries 
profited from their losses. 

In a sense, the Senator was saying that 
our rights are not individual, not inher- 
ent, but are subject to curtailment, in- 
fringement, and elimination if, in so do- 
ing, somebody else benefited. 

The fallacy of this type of thinking is 
that it violates every concept of demo- 
cratic government, every concept of 
equality under the law and the Consti- 
tution and above all it incorporates the 
basic principle of totalitarian and com- 
munistic government wherein the rights 
of individuals are subject to the whims 
of individuals or groups and become in 
effect the sole property of government. 

We cannot possibly continue this com- 
plete perversion of the whole purpose of 
these basic articles subscribed to, fought 
and bled for by our Founding Fathers. 

How can Congress and the President 
as the elected representatives of the 
people decide who shall be deprived or 
divested of the inherent right to earn 
a living, to possess property or to provide 
for his family, its comforts and its needs? 

Where in the Constitution are we, as 
Members of Congress, ordained with 
special powers to decide who shall be 
protected and who shall be denied pro- 
tection? Who says, and where is it said, 
that a cotton planter, the machine- 
maker, or a wheatgrower shall be pro- 
tected in his rights and property by 
depriving the glassworker, the steel- 
worker, or the coal miner of his job? 

I hav? always subscribed to the sincere 
belief that all power is vested in, and 
deprived from the people that elected 
officials are their trustees and servants 
and at all times subject to the people. 

No man in government, no labor union 
leader, and no corporation president has 
a right to agree to any agreement which 
deprives a voter, a worker, or a stock- 
holder of his liberties, his rights, his 
property, or his opportunity to pursue 
and obtain these objectives. 

No commission created by Congress— 
and certainly not the President him- 
self—has any constitutional privilege to 
sign an agreement whereby a tariff is 
raised on one commodity and lowered on 
another on the grounds that one indus- 
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try or one worker is dispensable while 
another must prosper or that any Ameri- 
can’s rights individually—unless all 
Americans’ rights collectively—can be 
negated or curtailed as a pawn or prom- 
ise in our relations with other nations. 

No man in Congress would stand still 
for one second if a bill was introduced 
setting aside a quota of the seats in 
Congress for Japan, Hong Kong, and 
other foreign countries, but most of us 
don’t raise a whimper when we say to 
the textile companies and their workers, 
you must set aside so many jobs, so 
much profit, control your production to 
a certain percentage, so that a quota can 
be given to Japan, Hong Kong, and 
others. 

We do not do this because we need 
the textiles; we can produce more tex- 
tiles than we’ll ever need, but we do 
this simply because we have to have 
friends. 

Now you may think this is not good 
logic to draw this comparison, so let’s 
go to another little setup Congress is 
responsible for: How would Congress 
react if, after setting aside a quota for 
our “foreign-made Congressmen” and 
who took their seats in the House, we 
passed another law stating that not only 
would they be paid more salary than the 
elected American Members but that they 
would not have to pay taxes on their 
salaries. They would be given all the 
services of our way of life—our schools, 
highways, streets, public parks, defense, 
police and fire protection all free but 
could exercise up to their quota vote all 
the rights previously reserved for Amer- 
ican Congressmen. 

Now, this is not so funny because the 
textile producer and his employees pay 
taxes that are used to pay subsidies and 
soil bank benefits to cotton growers and 
then have to pay a government con- 
trolled price for the same cotton that the 
foreign-made textiles get for 8 cents 
a pound less than charged to American- 
made textiles. 

Let us see what this kind of govern- 
ment has done to the textile industry: 

Between 1947 and 1957, 325,000 jobs 
disappeared in the textile industry and 
an additional 75,000 jobs were shipped 
overseas between January, 1957 and No- 
vember, 1960. 

Between 1947 and 1957, 710 textile 
mills closed their doors and from 1958 
to 1960 128 more mills were closed. 

At this very moment—according to 
one of our Members, after returning 
from Hong Kong recently—foundations 
for six enormous textile mills are under 
construction in Hong Kong. 

If the American made textiles are in 
such trouble that as Senator THuRMoND, 
on the floor of the Senate, March 21, 
1961, stated, the textile employment pic- 
ture is the blackest of all, and the con- 
tinuing contraction of the domestic tex- 
tile industry is apparent by whatever 
yardstick may be used, whether it be 
equipment in plants, employment, mill 
liquidation or profit. How much worse 
off is it going to be when all the new 
mills are completed in Japan, Hong 
Kong, Taiwan and on and on? 
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I disagree with my textile area col- 
leagues who believe the quota system 
can be their salvation. If it is wrong to 
allow 35 percent of our market for for- 
eign imports, it is just as wrong to allow 
5 percent or 1 percent if the sales in our 
market are based on unfair and unrealis- 
tic competitive conditions. 

Quotas are not the answer. Fair com- 
petition is the answer. Mandated costs 
placed upon American production by 
Government edict, directly or indirectly, 
are the factors that cause the flood of 
imports. 

Some _ shortsighted American pro- 
ducers want quotas because they fool- 
ishly think this guarantees them a mar- 
ket in the favored countries’ domestic 
markets. This is so unsound that the 
history of a single commodity ought to 
convince these shortsighted Americans 
of the weakness of the quota system. 

To prove this point, in an industry 
that—to date—does not seem to be wor- 
ried about imports from an industry- 
wide base, let me quote some statements 
from Blast, the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp.’s magazine, by the president, A. F. 
Franz. Mr. Franz says bluntly that 
American steelworkers are losing their 
jobs to foreign steelmakers: 

Imports ARE EXPORTING YOuR JOBS 

The trend in steel import and export sta- 
tistics for the past several years reveals 
disturbing evidence that foreign competi- 
tion is seriously affecting the economy of 
America and particularly some of the small- 
er steel companies. 

One source reports that since 1956 2 mil- 
lion Americans have lost their livelihood be- 
cause of foreign trade exchanges. Metal- 
working managers are wondering where the 
boom promised for the 1960’s has gone. 
Many suspect it has “gone abroad.” 

While American business limps along at a 
disappointing pace, steel mills, auto plants, 
and other metalworking establishments 
abroad are zooming ahead at almost full 
capacity with up-to-date mills. Foreign 
steel companies are supplying more goods to 
the world market; the United States is sup- 
plying relatively less. Our imports are high. 
Our exports are lagging. Our steel compa- 
nies are losing business. Our workers are 
losing jobs. Our Government is losing tax 
revenues. 

Never has competition been so dramati- 
cally obvious. Everywhere we look—we find 
steel, automobiles, machinery, hardware, ap- 
pliances, housewares, toys, and other items 
with such bargain-promising stamps: “Made 
in West Germany,” “Made in Japan,” “Made 
in Belgium,” or “Made in Hong Kong.” These 
items often are made as well as ours and 
almost always sell for less. 


WORLD STEEL PRODUCTION 


Within the past 10 years the steel industry 
throughout the world has grown tremen- 
dously. Foreign countries have spent, and 
are spending, billions of dollars to expand 
and improve their steel production. During 
World War II, the European and Japanese 
steel industries were, in great part, de- 
stroyed, and have since been rebuilt with 
modern equipment, much of which was 
financed by the United States. Flat on their 
backs 15 years ago, many of their plants to- 
day are as good as our most modern instal- 
lations and far superior to much of our 
older equipment. These foreign countries 
are now producing excellent products by 
means of efficient low-cost operations— 
which sell much cheaper than American- 
made steel products. They. are becoming 
more competitive every day. 
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We no longer have the superiority in fa- 

cilities that for years permitted us to pay 

er wages and still produce cheaper and 
better steel. 


Every Member should read the entire 
article. It can be obtained by writing 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Pueblo, 
Colo. 

One thing stands out and again proves 
the arguments I advanced against a 4- 
year long-term extension of the Recipro- 
cal Trades Act. For instance, in the 
last 4 years exports dropped from 6,- 
074,000 tons to 3,100,000 tons while im- 
ports increased from 1,388,000 tons to 
3,720,000 tons. 

Of this amount of imports, 2,946,000 
tons were made up of the heavy, man- 
hour productions such as nails, wires, 
steel pipe, wire rods, wire rope, and so 
forth, while out of our exports, 2,500,000 
tons was made up of flat rolled, low 
man-hour production and other high 
dollar cost items. That is why you can- 
not measure the damage to our economy 
by simply taking dollar trade balances. 

We sold almost twice as many dollars 
worth as we imported, but the loss of 
man-hours and jobs was better than 
twice the amount gained by exports. I 
have said on every occasion that indus- 
trywide appraisal is not worth a fiddler’s 
tune. It appears that this industrialist 
feels the same about it, for he said: 

In making an appraisal of the unbalanced 
import-export situation our State and Fed- 
eral Governments must study the impact on 
unemployment in individual companies— 
rather than on industry as a whole. What 
happens on a national basis is of no help 
to the Colorado Fuel & Iron man who loses 
his job in California, Colorado, New Jersey, 
New York, or Massachusetts. 


If this does not convince the quota 
seekers that the only solution is to go 
back to the basic principle of good busi- 
ness and sound economy—buy what you 
aoe sell what you do not need—nothing 
will. 

No nation can survive building up its 
own competition and their guaranteeing 
a market for the competition by closing 
its own mills, paying unemployment 
compensation and relief, spending tax 
funds for rebuilding communities that 
have become depressed areas because of 
the adverse effects of imports—H.R. 5, 
depressed area bill, section 5 contains 
this provision—or trying to sell whole- 
sale after buying retail. 

The story is not yet ready to be told in 
all of its various phases. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, set 
up by Chairman Apam C. PowELt of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
to study the impact of imports and ex- 
ports on American employment, I look 
with some serious doubts on the request 
of the Secretary of Labor Arthur Gold- 
berg for a special appropriation of $100,- 
000 for his Department to make a study 
of imports and exports. I believe I have 
every right to doubt the wisdom of dupli- 
cating the work of my subcommittee by 
an administrative agency headed by a 
very capable, yet strongly free trade ad- 
vocate. 

It can not be said that I have just as 
Positive a position against free trade. 
The record does not prove this, but in 
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order to make my committee study un- 
biased and unbossed, I asked Dr. Stan- 
ley Metzger of Georgetown University, 
former State Department official and 
member of President Kennedy’s Foreign 
Trade Task Force and a recognized free 
trader, to be the special executive assist- 
ant to our committee. 

Further than this, our study will be 
made by elected Members of Congress 
and the recommendations will be subject 
to congressional review and action. It 
seems strange that at this very moment, 
after a lapse of 11 years and the creation 
of a committee to study the vital problem 
with the support of the House and its 
Committee on Education and Labor that 
such a study should be started by the 
administration’s Secretary of Labor. 

I would suggest to Congress to reflect 
upon the fact that the new trade act 
extension comes up next year. I would 
also want Congress to remember that 
the crisis in our export and gold balances 
are the direct result of the false balances 
of 1957 caused by the closing of the Suez 
Canal by Nasser and the selling job of 
the then Eisenhower administration 
which mesmerized Congress into a 4- 
year extension. Congress cannot con- 
tinue to fumble in this area. 

The steel situation is no different than 
the textiles, glass, ceramics, toys, bikes, 
wood screws, watches, shoes and almost 
every item on the market shelf. 

Speaking of shoes, here is just a cap- 
sule picture of this industry’s problems 
with imports: 

In 1950 we exported 3.7 million pairs 
of shoes—other than rubber—worth 
$12.2 million. We imported 6.1 million 
pairs worth $9.4 million. 

In 1960 we exported 3.2 million pairs 
of shoes worth $10.9 million. We im- 
ported 26.6 million pairs worth $53.3 
million. 

In percentages, imports climbed 393 
percent in 10 years while American ex- 
ports dropped 22 percent. 

All this proves is that we are shifting 
from an industrial production nation to 
the middleman profiteers, trading in the 
world market by exploiting cheap 
labor—a peace seeking nation which has 
lost sight of the fact that you cannot 
help others unless you are in a position 
to do so. 

We cannot buy, beg or borrow fidelity 
and friendship, corporate or individual 
prosperity; we have to earn what we get 
here or abroad. 

When we start our investigations, we 
fully intend to look into the trading 
rooms and marketplaces of the mer- 
chant princes and Doges of our modern 
worldwide Venice. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mrs. Dwyer (at 
the request of Mr. Bow) for today, June 
1, on account of official business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. SrKeEs, on Monday and Thursday 
next, for 15 minutes on each occasion. 

Mr. MICHEL, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Battey, for 30 minutes on June 6. 

Mr. KEarRNs (at the request of Mr. 
SCHNEEBELI), for 1 hour, today. 

Mr. Dent (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) , for 30 minutes today, to revise and 
extend his remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. RHODEs of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LaNneE in two instances, in one to 
include the remarks of President Ken- 
nedy at his birthday party on Monday 
night, last. 

Mr. Rooney, the remarks he made in 
Committee of the Whole, and to include 
extraneous matter and tables. 

Mr. Sm1TH of Mississippi. 

Mr. PELLY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SCHNEEBELI) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Kearns in two instances. 

Mr. Van ZANDT in two instances. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. GLENN. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. TOLL. 

Mr. BREWSTER. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. 

Mr. ZELENKO in two instances. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. RopIno. 

Mr. MONAGAN. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, June 5, 1961, at 
12 o’clock noon, 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred, as fol- 
lows: 


964. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the audit of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, Department of Agriculture, for 
the fiscal year 1960, pursuant to the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act (31 U.S.C. 
841) (H. Doc. No. 181); to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to be 
printed. 

965. A letter from the Chairman, U'S. Civil 
Service Commission, transmitting the 39th 
Annual Report of the Board of Actuaries of 
the Civil Service Retirement System for the 
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fiscal year ended June 30, 1959, pursuant to 
section 16 of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. (H. Doc. No. 182); to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered to 
be printed. 

966. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to provide for ad- 
vances of pay to members of the armed serv- 
ices in cases of emergency evacuation of mili- 
tary dependents from overseas areas, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

967. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
@ report covering the progress made in liqui- 
dating the assets formerly held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation which 
were transferred to the Administrator of 
Small Business Administration by Reorgan- 
ization Plan No. 2 of 1954 and Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1957, covering the quar- 
terly period ending March 31, 1961, pursuant 
to 67 Stat. 230 and 22 F.R. 4633; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

968. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to pro- 
vide for a Peace Corps to help the peoples 
of interested countries and areas in meeting 
their needs for skilled manpower”; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

969. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the review of accounting for office 
furniture and equipment in the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social 
Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, March 1960, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 U.S.C. 53), and 
the Accounting and Auditing Act of 1950 (31 
US.C. 67); to the Committee on Government 

tions. 

970. A letter to the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a review 
of start-up production costs considered in 
the award of the Department of the Air 
Force contract AF 33(600)-31283 to the 
Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., for ARC- 
34 communication equipment, pursuant to 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 
U.S.C. 53), and the Accounting and Auditing 
Act of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

971. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the review of the administration of the 
dependents’ medical care program by the 
Department of the Army, pursuant to the 
Budget and Accounting Act, 1921 (31 US.C. 
53), and the Accounting and Auditing Act 
of 1950 (31 U.S.C. 67); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

972. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation, entitled, “A bill to extend 
the Automobile Information Disclosure Act 
to Guam and the Virgin Islands”; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

973. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill relating to 
age limits in connection with appointments 
to the US. Park Police”; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

974. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation entitled “A bill to change 
the penalty for violation of section 4(e) of 
the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act re- 
lating to the promotion of safety of life and 
property on islands and structures built upon 
submerged lands, and for other purposes”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

975. A letter from the Deputy Adminis- 
trator, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, transmitting a report on the 
modification of existing facilities at the 
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Lewis Research Center, Cleveland, Ohio, pur- 
suant to section 4 of the act of June l, 
1960 (74 Stat. 151, 152); to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics. 

976. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Administrator for Congressional Relations, 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, transmitting the Annual Report for 
the Calendar Year 1960 of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration of grants 
made, pursuant to section 3 of the act of 
September 6, 1958, 72 Stat. 1793 (42 U.S.C. 
1893); to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R, 7300. A bill to authorize 
a@ 3-year program of Federal financial assist- 
ance for public elementary and secondary 
schools, to amend Public Law 815 and Pub- 
lic Law 874, 8ist Congress, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
445). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. House Resolution 303. Reso- 
lution disapproving Reorganization Plan No. 
2 transmitted to Congress by the President 
on April 27, 1961; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 446). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. RAINS: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 6028. A bill to assist in the 
provision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly urban 
development, to extend and amend laws 
relating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 447). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana: 

H.R. 7388. A bill to provide penalties for 
membership in the Communist Party, and 
to permit the compelling of testimony re- 
lating to such membership and the granting 
of immunity from prosecution in connec- 
tion therewith; to the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H.R. 7389. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to increase from 2 to 
24% percentum the retirement multiplica- 
tion factor used in computing annuities of 
certain employees engaged in hazardous 
duties; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7390. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to impose a manu- 
facturers excise tax on component parts of 
ammunition; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H.R. 7391. A bill to promote the conserva- 
ticn of migratory waterfowl by the acquisi- 
tion of wetlands and other essential water- 
fowl habitat, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 7392. A bill to promote the conser- 

vation of migratory waterfowl by the ac- 
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quisition of wetlands and other essential 
waterfowl habitat, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. EVINS: 

H.R. 7393. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide more equi- 
table rates for the manufacturers excise tax 
on mechanical lighters for cigarettes, cigars, 
and pipes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 7394. A bill to provide a more defini- 
tive tariff classification description for light- 
weight bicycles; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 7395. A bill to provide for the sepa- 
ration from the service of certain Govern- 
ment employees who have unpaid judgments 
against them, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 7396. A bill relating to the occupa- 
tional training, development, and use of 
the manpower resources of the Nation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 7397. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to proscribe travel in inter- 
state or foreign commerce for purposes of 
inciting to riot or committing other unlaw- 
ful acts; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 7398. A bill to amend the act of Octo- 
ber 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1030, 1039), in order 
to increase the periods for which agreements 
for the operation of certain concessions may 
be granted at the Washington National Air- 
port, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R.'7399. A bill to create the National 
Capital Airports Corporation, to provide for 
the operation of the federally owned civil 
airports in the District of Columbia or its 
vicinity by the Corporation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 7400. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make it unlawful to exchange 
property for prisoners not nationals of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WINSTEAD: 

H.R. 7401. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make it unlawful to exchange 
property for prisoners not nationals of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL: 

H.R. 7402. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire through ex- 
change the Great Falls property in the State 
of Virginia for administration as a part of 
the National Capital Park System, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CELLER (by request): 

H.R. 7403. A bill to amend section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 7404. A bill to assure continued fish 
and wildlife benefits from the national fish 
and wildlife conservation areas by authoriz- 
ing their appropriate incidental or secondary 
use for public recreation to the extent that 
such use is compatible with the primary 
purposes of such areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FORRESTER: 

H.R. 7405. A bill to provide for the pro- 
mulgation of rules of practice and procedure 
under the Bankruptcy Act, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7406. A bill to provide for the ap- 

pointment of an Under Secretary of State 
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for Foreign Assistance, to bring about great- 
er coordination in the program of foreign 
assistance; to the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs. 
By Mr. HORAN: 

H.R. 7407. A bill to amend the act of 
September 16, 1959 (73 Stat. 561, 43 U.S.C. 
615a), relating to the construction, opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Spokane Val- 
ley project; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 7408. A bill to authorize acquisition 
of land and improvements for the USAF 
Home Town News Center by lease-purchase 
contract, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 7409. A bill to authorize the es- 
tablishment of the Ice Age National Park 
in the State of Wisconsin, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JUDD: 

H.R. 7410. A bill to provide for deduction 
in computing income taxable under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 of losses sus- 
tained by public transit systems in conver- 
sion from street railways to buses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

HR. 7411. A bill to provide for deduction 
in computing income taxable under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 of losses sus- 
tained by public transit systems in conver- 
sion from street railways to buses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 7412. A bill to provide for deduction 
in computing income taxable under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 of losses sus- 
tained by public transit systems in conver- 
sion from street railways to buses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 7413. A bill to authorize a 3-year 
program of Federal financial assistance for 
the construction of public elementary and 
secondary schools, and to provide certain 
additional assistance for both public and 
private education on a permanent basis; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. MCDOWELL: 

HR. 7414. A bill to amend the act of June 
6, 1924, relating to the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, to preserve hous- 
ing and the many existing attractive neigh- 
borhoods in the Nation’s Capital which give 
it stability and character, and to encourage 
in the District of Columbia the growing na- 
tional trend toward maximum rehabilita- 
tion rather than complete clearing of blight- 
ed areas; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 7415. A bill to provide increased au- 
thorizations for the fiscal year 1963 and au- 
thorizations for fiscal years 1964 and 1965 for 
forest highways, forest development roads 
and trails, park roads and trails, Indian res- 
ervation roads, public land highways, and 
public land development roads and trails; to 
establish a Natural Resources Road Commis- 
sion; to provide for a system of forest de- 
velopment roads and trails for utilization 
and protection of lands administered by the 
Forest Service, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 7416. A bill to authorize the Bureau 
of the Census to make appropriate reim- 
bursements between the respective appro- 
priations available to the Bureau, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.R. 7417. A bill to amend and extend the 
provisions of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 7418. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to authorize loans to small-business 
concerns displaced from urban renewal areas 
on the same liberal terms as those which are 
applicable thereunder to disaster loans; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 7419. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to undertake studies of the eco- 
nomic effects of deactivating certain perma- 
nent military installations situated in areas 
of substantial unemployment; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 7420. A bill to amend section 4358 
of title 39, United States Code, so as to pro- 
vide rates of 1144 cents a pound for publica- 
tions mailed for delivery within the county 
of publication, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: 

H.R. 7421. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, in order to make 
unlawful, as unreasonable and unjust dis- 
crimination against and undue burden upon 
interstate commerce, certain property tax 
assessments of common carrier property, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 7422. A bill to amend section 18 of 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to pro- 
vide free transportation on any railroad car- 
rier subject to that Act for individuals re- 
ceiving pensions or annuities under that 
Act, and for their dependents, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DERWINSKI: 

H.R. 7423. A bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment by the United States of certain per- 
sons required to be registered as agents of 
foreign governments; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 7424. A bill to provide for an investi- 
gation and study of means of making the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Seaway 
available for navigation during the entire 
year; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7425. A bill to provide for the publi- 
cation before entry of decrees, judgments, 
and orders entered by consent upon the 
merits of civil antitrust proceedings; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7426. A bill to extend the benefits of 
the act of May 29, 1944, entitled “An act 
to provide for the recognition of the serv- 
ices of the civilian officials and employees, 
citizens of the United States, engaged in 
and about the construction of the Panama 
Canal,” to certain additional civilian of- 
ficers and employees; to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 7427. A bill to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.J. Res. 437. Joint resolution relating to 
the time for filing a report on renegotiation 
by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MACK: 

H.J. Res. 438. Joint resolution to amend 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934 so as 
to authorize and direct the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to conduct a study 
and investigation of the adequacy, for the 
protection of investors, of the rules of na- 
tional securities exchanges and national se- 
curities associations; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 

H.J. Res. 439. Joint resolution authorizing 

the State of Arizona to place in the Statuary 
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Hall collection at the U.S. Capitol the statue 
of Eusebio Francisco Kino; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. P : 

H.J. Res. 440. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H. Con. Res. 322. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the proposed trade by Cuba of 
prisoners for tractors; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H. Con. Res. 323. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress that, in 
accordance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, the President should trans- 
fer to the Department of Defense functions 
of the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Con. Res. 324. Concurrent resolution es- 
tablishing a Joint Congressional Committee 
on National Security; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan: 

H. Res. 322. Resolution disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No. 5 transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on May 24, 1961; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: 

H. Res. 323. Resolution to authorize the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to con- 
duct an investigation and study of the effect 
of Federal airport development on public 
and private housing; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. SCHADEBERG: 

H. Res. 324. Resolution to establish a House 
Committee on the Captive Nations; to the 
Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as fol- 
lows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Nebraska, ex- 
pressing the sense that the original multiple 
benefit concept for the construction and 
operation of the great reservoir system on 
the Missouri River be adhered to so that 
benefits therefrom may accrue along the 
great reaches of this river, and urging re- 
sistance to any and all attempts to change 
or alter the original objectives which made 
possible the authorization and construc- 
tion of the Pick-Sloan plan and the Federal 
Flood Control Act of 1944; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
izing the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to extending and ex- 
panding the school milk program; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of California, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to securing a Nubian Temple to be 
located in California; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Minnesota, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to citing an act relating to the ces- 
sation by the State of Minnesota to the 
State of North Dakota of certain parcels 
of real property located in Clay County, 
Minn.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
adopt legislation granting Federal assistance 
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to American-flag operators in the domestic 
offshore trades; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawali, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States re- 
garding a resolution requesting the Con- 
gress of the United States to request the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration to study and determine the feasibil- 
ity of locating a space launching facility on 
the island of Hawaii, State of Hawaii; to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Florida, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States rela- 
tive to expanding the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital facilities in the State of 
Florida; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO (by request) : 

H.R. 7428. A bill for the relief of Alexan- 
dros Vasilakos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Kentucky: 

H.R. 7429. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of an electron microscope for the use 
of the University of Louisville, Louisville, 
Ky.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 7430. A bill for the relief of Ng (Eng) 
Li Wong; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

H.R. 7431: A bill to allow the importation 
free of duty of certain stained glass windows 
for use in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Hartford, 
Conn.; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 7432. A bill for the relief of Garland 
G. Bishop; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7483. A bill for the relief of Herman 
and Marija Krajner; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 7434. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of an electron microscope for the use 
of the Marine Biological Laboratory; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 7485. A bill for the relief of Czeslaw 
Bochenski; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. McFALL: 

H.R. 7436. A bill to validate the conveyance 
of certain land in the State of California 
by the Central Pacific Railway Co. and the 
Southern Pacific Co.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 7437. A bill for the relief of Stella 
Rosa Merello; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
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By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 7438. A bill for the relief of Anna 
Caporossi Crisconi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 7439. A bill to provide for the grant- 
ing of retired pay to James W. Boyer; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RABAUT: 

H.R. 7440. A bill for the relief of Dr. Her. 
menegildo F. Labsan; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7441. A bill for the relief of Zoltan 

Friedmann; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 7442. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Anti- 
goni Iatropoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALTER: 

H.R. 7443. A bill for the relief of Gerardo 
P, Magcanam and Pedro F. Bantillo; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


160. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Maurice Brooks Gatlin, general counsel, the 
Caribbean Division, the Anti-Communist 
Committee of the Americas, New Orleans, La., 
petitioning consideration of their resolution 
with reference to a redress of grievance rela- 
tive to diplomatic relations between the U.S. 
Government and the Government of the 
Dominican Republic, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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Education To Match Our Times—Shep- 
herd College Commencement Address 
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the Need for the Creative Mind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege on May 29 to have de- 
livered the commencement address at 
Shepherd College in Shepherdstown, W. 
Va. 

This institution, which was chartered 
in 1872, has an enrollment of approxi- 
mately 1,500 and offers the regular 4- 
year college courses in the liberal arts 
and sciences leading to the A.B. and B.S. 
degrees. ‘Teacher training has been a 
major effort. It is typical of the many 
smaller colleges throughout our country 
which seldom make headlines in the ed- 
ucation pages of the large metropolitan 
newspapers but which furnish a sound 
educational foundation to large num- 
bers of our young men and women. 

During recent years, under the able 
leadership of President Oliver S. Iken- 
berry, who was formerly a dean at my 
own alma mater of Salem College, Shep- 
herd College has made significant prog- 
ress in expanding its physical facilities 
and in attracting highly qualified fac- 
ulty members. 


The 1961 graduating class of 150, a 
number of whom were students of high 
scholarly achievement, was drawn not 
only from West Virginia but from the 
neighboring States of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, and the District of Columbia also. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my Shepherd College com- 
mencement address be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EpucaTION To MatcH Our TIMES 


(Address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Democrat of West Virginia, Shepherd Col- 
lege Commencement, Shepherdstown, W. 
Va., May 29, 1961) 

President Ikenberry, members of the fac- 
ulty, honored graduates and guests, and la- 
dies and gentlemen, the experience of com- 
mencement exercises is ever the same and 
yet ever new and unique. 

I suppose every graduate for generations 
past has shared some of the same emotions 
of nostalgia when faced with the appraisal 
of the 4 years preceding, and exhilaration 
and perhaps some trepidation in anticipa- 
tion of the years to come. And yet, for each 
graduate it is also a highly individualized 
and private experience relating to one’s own 
desires and aspirations. 

In this respect, no matter how many such 
occasions in which one has participated, it 
is always a pleasure and a benefit to share 
again in the sense of challenge and the 
drama of a beckoning world. 

The very word “commencement” indicates 
a beginning rather than an ending, and the 
degree you receive today is a license to pro- 
ceed on new terms rather than to retire on 
the old ones. 


In times past, the possession of the col- 
lege degree signified a kind of termination. 
It was assumed that the recipient, having 
encompassed the basic corpus of knowledge, 
was equipped to deal with the world of 
reality. And since the ultimate realities 
were viewed as static and eternal concepts, 
no fundamental reconstruction of one’s 
knowledge would be demanded in subse- 
quent years, but merely further refinement 
and acquisitions. 

Never has this conception of learning 
been less valid than it is today. For never 
has the world been in such condition of 
constant and far-reaching flux. Acknowl- 
edgment of the primal significance of this 
fact must be the cornerstone of any modern 
philosophy of learning. 

It has become a commonplace to refer to 
ours as a time of revolution—industrial revo- 
lution at home and political and social revo- 
lutions abroad. But underlying all these is 
the revolution in knowledge itself. Radio 
astronomy is beginning to probe the very 
limits of an expanding universe, while sub- 
atomic physics is breaking the formerly in- 
divisible atom into ever more particles and 
subparticles. 

As Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer stated sev- 
eral years ago regarding the revolution in 
scientific knowledge, “Almost every month 
has surprises for us in the findings about 
these particles. We are meeting new ones 
for which we are not prepared. We are 
learning how poorly we had identified the 
properties even of our old friends among 
them. We are seeing what a challenging job 
the ordering of this experience is likely to 
be, and what a strange world we must enter 
to find that order.” 

The firm walls which once surrounded such 
compartments of knowledge as biology, phys- 
ics, and chemistry have yielded to interpene- 
tration between the disciplines: we now have 
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biophysics, mathematical biology, geochem- 
istry, and crystallography—to name but 4 
few of the modern mutations. And even the 
once clear distinctions between life and non- 
life have been thrown in question. 

It is little wonder, therefore, that the aver- 
age citizen, even the educated layman, re- 
sponds to this upheaval in knowledge with 
feelings of doubt, uncertainty and confusion. 
This is perhaps a partial explanation for the 
hold which Commander Shepard and the 
other astronauts have upon the popular 
imagination. Laying aside considerations of 
national prestige, Shepard and his team- 
mates have to some extent humanized an 
otherwise esoteric branch of scientific tech- 
nology. The knowledge that a man is riding 
in the nose of one of those great missiles 
somehow brings it within the domain of our 
own imagination and perceptions. 

Now, what bearings do these comments 
have upon the topic of “Education to Match 
Our Times”? First, they indicate that our 
education must be oriented toward the proc- 
ess of inquiry rather than the products of 
inquiry. For the products, the acquisitions 
of “factual” knowledge at one time, may be 
forced to yield to future conditions and re- 
finements in the methods and techniques of 
investigation. 

Thus, @® modern education must focus 
upon the development of those skills and 
disciplines of inquiry which will serve the 
continued growth of the mind after the 
individual leaves the tutelage of formal 
learning. And it must also seek to instill 
the attitudes and habits of mind which will 
foster a desire for continued questioning, 
learning and growth. 

Iam not now simply paying court to a 
popular platitude. For learning—authen- 
tic learning—can be a painful process. And 
every day we encounter unnumbered ex- 
amples of a person’s successful resistance to 
the process of learning. We wear our ideas 
like our garments, and as with one’s favorite 
jacket or hat, when an idea slips comfort- 
ably around the mind we hate to dispose 
of it. 

A modern education, therefore, must be 
one which will prepare the individual for a 
world of relativities and uncertainties. We 
must learn to feel at home with something 
less than absolute certainty; we must learn 
to place our assurance not in a given datum 
of knowledge itself, but in the long-term 
self-corrective process of the pursuit of 
knowledge and the disciplines of inquiry. 
And we must learn to like the openness and 
clash of opinions in a democratic and ex- 
perimental society. 

Finally, an “education to match our 
times” must prepare us, individually and 
as a nation, to meet demands which are not 
yet identified. Today we are in need of 
mathematicians, physicists and engineers. 
But in two or three decades perhaps, espe- 
cially in view of the world population ex- 
plosion, our greatest needs may be for 
demographers, soil chemists, agronomists 
and marine biologists. Thus, in elementary 
and secondary schooling, and in our pre- 
professional and undergraduate education, 
we have need of developing those basic skills 
and intellectual disciplines which will pro- 
vide the foundations for the professional 
and specialist as well as the generalist, and 
for a flexible reorientation of our energies 
as new demands arise. 

I have spoken of the task of education to 
prepare us for a world in which our knowl- 
edge is not absolute, but relative—a world 
of chance and contingency and continual 
flux. 

Yet within this world most of us, even 
the most intensely modern among us, ex- 
perience the deeply felt need for some perma- 
ment base of reference. We cannot erect 
the structure of our personal lives on the 
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shifting sands of chance. We require some- 
thing of permanence and substance to give 
direction to our own lives. In short, we need 
a cause to serve, a commitment to fulfill. 

The philosopher, Josiah Royce, wrote of 
this need in terms of a philosophy of loyalty 
to an ever widening community of ideals. 
“Let this spirit of loyalty to loyalty become 
universal,” he stated, “and then wars will 
cease; for then nations, without indeed laps- 
ing into any merely international mass, will 
so respect each the loyalty of the others that 
aggression will come to seem inhuman.” 

It is not a criticism of Royce to declare 
that this goal still pertains to an ideal realm 
rather than to the workings of this world. 
For it was his view that such an ideal goal 
must serve to give direction to our aspira- 
tions in this world. Nor, since he was writ- 
ing at the turn of the century, can we ex- 
pect him to have foreseen the new factors 
in the international equation introduced by 
the Russian revolution. 

I was impressed recently with this aspect 
of the question when it was my occasion to 
be host to 16 young people from the Soviet 
Union who were touring Capitol Hill as part 
of their visit in this country under the 
sponsorship of the YMCA. 

The group with whom I talked was com- 
posed of leaders of the Soviet age group from 
approximately 25 to 40 years cf age—teach- 
ers, journalists, political scientists and engi- 
neers. They are young men and women 
whose late teens and early adult years were 
formed by the devastation and suffering of 
the war. Their point of reference, therefore, 
in appraising Soviet life today, is how far 
they have traveled, personally and nation- 
ally, from the conditions during the war and 
its early aftermath. Consequently, there is 
little to impel them to criticize the basic as- 
sumptions of Communist life. 

Their commitments are supplied them by 
the doctrine and ideology of communism. 
They serve the Soviet state, the socialist rev- 
olution and the Marxist view of history. 
Though these goals deny much of what is 
most significant and precious in human 
values, they have sufficed to enlist the ener- 
gies of an aggressive and self-confident gen- 
eration of Soviet youth. 

We must therefore ask ourselves what goals 
and values we supply which can call to their 
service the same qualities of determination 
and zeal from the citizens of our democracy. 
This is preeminently the task of formal 
education. For our schools and colleges are 
the principal repositories of the ideals of our 
society. And it is out of the processes of 
education itself that the individual must 
generate willing desire to serve and to live 
creatively. 

This ideal, as an expression of national 
purpose, has been most eloquently phrased 
in the words of President Kennedy’s inaug- 
ural address: “Let us explore the stars, con- 
quer the deserts, eradicate disease, tap the 
ocean depths, and encourage the arts and 
commerce. 

“Let both sides heed the command of 
Isaiah—to ‘undo the heavy burdens and let 
the oppressed go free.’” 

Many of you who have selected a career 
of teaching have already made this option. 
There are others among you who, I am con- 
fident, are destined for equally creative and 
rewarding careers. But for each of you, 
whether you enter teaching or one of the 
other professions, whether you go into busi- 
ness or on to graduate studies, there is an 
even more fundamental dedication which 
must underlie all of these. 

I speak of the commitment to revolution— 
to the true revolution which is still the one 
we gave birth to 185 years ago. The true 
revolution is that of Thomas Jefferson, not 
Karl Marx—the revolution propelled by belief 
in the dignity and responsibility of the in- 
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dividual rather than the authority of the 
State. This is the struggle to realize the 
American proposition which was so clearly 
stated by Henry Thoreau when he wrote that 
“There will never be a really free and en- 
lightened State until the State comes to 
recognize the individual as a higher and in- 
dependent power, from which all its own 
power and authority are derived, and treats 
him accordingly.” 

Thus it is that the task of education to- 
day—formal education in the schools, as 
well as self-education in your own lives— 
is to re-create the sense of individual re- 
sponsibility, and this means to reestablish 
and rededicate our belief in man—the belief 
that man can control his own destiny if he 
will. For freedom and responsibility are but 
opposite handles of the same pitcher. 

No one understood this better than Abra- 
ham Lincoln—who Knew so much of the 
terror and wonder of the human soul— 
when, in the dreadful December of 1862, he 
pointed the way of duty to the Congress in 
these words: 

“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory. We of this Congress and this admin- 
istration will be remembered in spite of 
ourselves. No personal significance or insig- 
nificance can spare one or another of us. 
The fiery trial through which we pass will 
light us down, in honor or dishonor, to the 
latest generation. We—even we here—hold 
the power and bear the responsibility.” 

We pray that our Nation may never again 
bear such a burden of dreadful conflict. Yet 
our times have their own peril, of equal dead- 
liness. The measure of our own responsibil- 
ity is not lessened. The daily choices, which 
gather as the sands in an hourglass, are 
just as vital in our own lives as the most 
momentous decisions in the affiairs of state. 
For it is out of the web of individual actions 
and choices that we weave the fabric of a 
democratic morale. 

The poet and teacher, Archibald MacLeish 
has addressed the question in these terms: 

“What education in the free countries 
must drive home, if the free countries are 
to survive, is the conviction that we—even 
we here—hold the power and bear the re- 
sponsibility. The task is in part a task 
beyond the power of the schools as such, for 
the sense of individual responsibility and 
power involves a sense of individual par- 
ticipation, and a sense of individual parti- 
cipation is only possible in a society in which 
individuals can make themselves felt directly 
and not through agglomerations of money 
or people. There must be social changes as 
well as educational changes. But the educa- 
tion changes come first. To teach men to 
believe in themselves therefore is to teach 
them responsibility and so to assure their 
freedom.” 

These are the tasks of education—to de- 
velop a sense of regard for intellectual dis- 
ciplines, even when we know that our knowl- 
edge is tentative, not final, and relative, not 
absolute; and to provide the grounds for a 
moral commitment to a community of values, 
even when these values must ultimately rest 
on one’s individual judgment. No other 
civilization has essayed such tasks. And no 
leader has more eloquently and concisely 
stated the challenge with which we are con- 
fronted than did President Woodrow Wilson, 
when he declared, “Our civilization cannot 
survive materially unless it be redeemed 
spiritually. It can be saved only by becom- 
ing permeated with the spirit of Christ and 
being made free and happy by the practice 
which springs from that spirit. Only thus 
can discontent be driven out and all the 
shadows lifted from the road ahead.” 

As citizens, and as men and women of 
courage and conviction, we will succeed on 
the frontiers of the future. 
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Training and Retraining of Skilled Man- 
power—The Kennedy Plan and a 
Timely Editorial in the Machinist 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, to 
those of us from highly industrialized 
areas of the country, particularly areas 
which were hard hit by unemployment 
in recent recessions, the President’s ad- 
dress here last Thursday touched on a 
point extremely important to the future 
of our economy—the plan he referred 
to as the manpower development and 
training program. 

After discussing the persistent pat- 
tern of unemployment, even during a 
period of recovery, which makes such 
unemployment “intolerable to a free 
economy,” the President cited the new 
program he is going to recommend to 
Congress and said: 

Its purpose would be to train or retrain 
several hundred thousand workers in new 
occupational skills over a 4-year period, in 
order to replace those skills made obsolete 
by automation and industrial change with 
the new skills which new processes demand. 
Supplementing current public and private 
training and education programs, such a 
measure, including subsistence and reloca- 
tion allowances for the long-term unem- 
ployed, is a positive answer to the challenge 
of technology. 

DEPRESSED AREAS ACT PROVIDES FOR RETRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

Mr. Speaker, one of the most impor- 
tant provisions of the Depressed Areas 
Act—the Area Development Act, to use 
the formal title—called for an extensive 
program of retraining in new skills for 
those unemployed as a result of tech- 
nological change or other causes in the 
areas of substantial and persistent labor 
surplus. As a member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, I supported it. 
It was a good step forward. Now the 
President’s proposal, as outlined to us in 
his speech Thursday, would expand this 
idea to help the long-term unemployed 
wherever they live. This is a tremen- 
dously useful idea, and one which I also 
support. 

EDITORIAL FROM THE MACHINIST 


Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I read with 
great interest a very timely editorial 
appearing in the issue of May 25, 1961, 
of the newspaper, the Machinist, one of 
the best labor union newspapers pub- 
lished in this country, and speaking for 
one of the most progressive and out- 
standing unions in the Nation, the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO. 

This editorial points up the great need 
for expansion of the apprenticeship 
training program for machinists. Last 
year, it points out, only 2,779 new ma- 
chinist apprentices were started on ap- 
proved training programs, whereas many 
times that number of journeyman ma- 
chinists died or retired in the same pe- 
riod. So, as it has for a decade, the 
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Nation’s supply of all-around journey- 
man machinists has dwindled. 

As the editorial points out, machine 
operators doing a specialized job may 
lose out to automation or changing tech- 
nology, but a trained machinist is never 
obsolete. I urge the officials who will 
work on the new Government-sponsored 
retraining programs to read this editorial 
and follow up on the useful idea it pro- 
poses, as follows: 

MACHINISTS 


More than 2 million young men and 
women will be graduating from high school 
next month. Many of them will be hunting 
their first job. Some will want to learn a 
trade. 

The tragedy is that opportunities for ap- 
prentice training this year are few and far 
between. At a time when everyone agrees 
that we need more skills, the decline of 
apprentice training in industry approaches a 
national scandal. 

Last year, for example, only 2,779 new ma- 
chinist apprentices were taken on in joint 
labor-management programs approved by 
the US. Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

Many times that number of journeymen 
died or retired last year. Once again, as it 
has every year for the past decade, the 
Nation’s supply of all-around journeymen 
machinists dwindled. 

Some people who have never seen a shop 
mistakenly believe that a machinist can be 
trained in a few weeks or a few months, 
They confuse the machinist with machine 
operators or specialists. A man can be 
trained in a few months to perform one 
job or operate one type of machine. 

The trouble in these times is that the 
specialist is no sooner trained than his work 
is automated and his limited skill becomes 
obsolete. 

A journeyman machinist, on the other 
hand, is an all-around craftsman who has 
learned his trade in 4 years of on-the-job 
training. He learns to operate every type 
of machine in the shop. He learns layout 
work and maintenance and, in some in- 
stances, cutting and welding. In addition, 
the machinist apprentice must take class- 
room instruction in mathematics, metal- 
lurgy, blueprint reading, and related subjects. 

The American people have generally ac- 
cepted the need for scientists to develop new 
ideas. We generally understand the need for 
engineers to adapt the new ideas to prac- 
tical use. Some don’t yet realize that we 
still need a third man, the all-around jour- 
neyman, who can take that blueprint and 
cold, unformed metal and machine it to a 
ten-thousandth or to no tolerance at all. It 
takes journeymen to make the experimental 
models and then to set up the production 
jobs. 

So far no committee of Congress, no de- 
partment of Government has shown more 
than a casual interest in this problem. It’s 
an old frontier that cries for a new priority. 





Fifteenth Anniversary of the Founding of 
the Republic of Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, we meet 
in a building that we call the Capitol 
in allusion to the seat of government in 
ancient Rome. Our Capitol is designed 
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and built according to the principles of 
architecture that were formulated by 
Andrea Palladio of Vicenza who was 
born in Italy in 1518 and became one of 
the greatest architects of all times. 
When we pass through the rotunda our 
eyes are drawn upward to the work of 
Constantino Brumidi, the Italian artist, 
commissioned by the Congress to deco- 
rate the dome. In this Chamber of the 
House of Representatives the medal- 
lions bearing the faces of Gaius, Papin- 
ian, and Justinian, exponents of the 
Roman law, look down upon our lak rs, 
With all of these tangible and visible re- 
minders of the contributions of Italy 
and the Italian people to the culture and 
civilization of the world it is trite to re- 
view the accomplishments of that great 
nation as it celebrates the centenary of 
unification and as its approaches the 
15th anniversary of the Republic of Italy, 

I am, however, moved to speak briefly 
upon those intangible benefits that have 
been bestowed upon the United States 
by her sons and daughters of Italian 
origin. The Taliffero family has made 
a distinguished record in America since 
colonial times. William Paca, a Mary- 
land Governor, was one of those who 
pledged his life, his fortune, and his 
sacred honor by signing the Declaration 
of Independence. The role is long and 
the debt incalculable. 

In the centennial year of the unifica- 
tion of Italy and tomorrow, June 2, the 
15th anniversary of the founding of the 
Republic of Italy, I salute our fellow 
Americans who enjoy the great heritage 
of our sister republic and send particular 
greetings to the 150,000 Marylanders who 
join their relatives and friends in Italy 
in commemoration of this significant 
anniversary. 

I particularly extend best wishes to 
Samuel A. Culotta, grand venerable of 
the Grand Lodge of the State of Mary- 
land, and the members of the Order of 
Sons of Italy in America, for an inspir- 
re = significant commemoration of 

une 2. 





Must U.S. Funds Go to Castro’s Cuba? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
your attention to a story appearing in 
the May 26, 1961, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post under the headline “U.N. 
Backs Cuban Aid Despite United States.” 
The story reported that the governing 
council of the U.N. Special Fund has 
given preliminary approval to a $3,035,- 
600 agricultural research project for 
Cuba, despite reservations by the United 
States and with some members of the 
council reportedly supporting the United 
States reservation. 

The story in the Post said that Paul 
G. Hoffman, American managing direc- 
tor of the fund, submitted the project 
to the 18 member governing council 
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along with 41 other projects calling for 
a total budget of $77 million with the 
fund to supply $34.6 million. All were 


approved. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues the 
following letter which I addressed to 
the Honorable Adlai E. Stevenson, U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations, on 
May 26, 1961, in which I urged him to 
use his influence to block approval of 
the allocation of the United Nations 
funds to Castro’s Cuba, particularly 
since 40 to 45 percent of the U.N. Special 
Fund is provided by the United States. 

My letter to Mr. Stevenson follows: 


May 26, 1961. 
The Honorable ApDLAI E. STEVENSON, 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. AMBASSADOR: I read in the morn- 
ing’s Washington Post that the governing 
council of the U.N. Special Fund had given 
preliminary approval to a $3,035,600 agricul- 
tural research project for Cuba. 

The article went on to point out that the 
special fund would furnish over $1,157,600 
on a matching basis with the Castro govern- 
ment. It also went on to assert that the 
United States contributes between 40 and 
45 percent of the special fund. 

The only indication of objection on the 
part of this country was the statement that 
there were “reservations by the United 
States.” 

Our Government has made many mistakes 
in relation to Cuba and the Castro govern- 
ment, but we certainly would compound all 
the others by failing to prevent this ridic- 
ulous action. Castro has clearly shown that 
he is anti-American and he is doing every- 
thing possible to establish a Communist 
beachhead in this hemisphere. For the 
American people to provide him with nearly 
a half-million dollars to help make his 
regime more palatable to the Cuban people 
would be the height of folly. 

Iam not sure as to the jurisdictional ques- 
tions that are involved as between yourself, 
as Ambassador, and Mr. Hoffman, as Ameri- 
can managing director of the Fund, but I 
hope that you will immediately use your in- 
fluence to see to it that this project is not 
approved. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouN 8. MoONAGAN, 
Member of Congress. 





Aid to Public and Private Education 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced today a bill to provide aid to 
public education by the appropriation of 
$350 million a year over a 3-year period 
for the purposes of school construction. 
This measure is almost identical to the 
bill which failed to get clearance by the 
House Rules Committee in 1960. 

My bill would also modernize the tax 
laws to provide increased encouragement 
to private giving to both public and 
private education. Corporations can 
now contribute up to 5 percent of their 
gross income before taxes, and indi- 
viduals up to 30 percent of gross in- 
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come before taxes, for gifts to educa- 
tional and religious institutions. My bill 
would not change this but would make 
it possible for the taxpayer to elect to 
take a tax credit as an alternative to the 
deductions which are presently allowed 
under the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

Nearly 100 Members of Congress from 
both major political parties for a num- 
ber of years have been introducing bills 
to aid public and private education by 
amending the tax laws. If the adminis- 
tration pressed as vigorously for tax 
legislation to aid education as it has 
pressed to provide appropriated funds 
totaling billions of dollars for public edu- 
cation the Congress would have acted 
on this matter months and even years 
ago. 

Because of a failure to provide leader- 
ship in this field of tax legislation these 
bills have been gathering dust in the 
House Ways and Means Committee for 
years. 

The administration has moved vigor- 
ously to provide tax incentives for busi- 
ness. 

Why can tax incentives be provided 
business in our country and not be pro- 
vided to encourage private giving to ed- 
ucation? How can this be justified? 

If my new bill succeeds, as I hope it 
will, public and private education will 
have won the greatest victory for educa- 
tion in the 20th century. 

I propose to offer my new bill as a 
substitute for the administration bill, 
H.R. 7300, when it is brought to the 
House floor for consideration. 

My views on education, and the text 
of my new bill, are set forth in the body 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp today at 
considerable length. 

I include the text of my press re- 
lease on my new education bill, as part 
of my remarks: 


Press RELEASE OF REPRESENTATIVE CARROLL 
D. KEARNS, REPUBLICAN, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Congressman CarRoLL D. KEarNs, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania, introduced a bill 
today to authorize a 3-year program of 
Federal financial assistance for the construc- 
tion of public elementary and secondary 
schools, and to provide certain additional 
assistance for both public and private edu- 
cation on a permanent basis. 

Title I of the bill would be known as the 
School Construction Assistance Act of 1961, 
and is almost identical to the bill which 
failed to get Rules Committee clearance in 
1960. It would provide $350 million a year 
over a 3-year period. 

Congressman KEarRNsS said today in a 
speech on the floor of the House that he 
would offer his revised measure as a substi- 
tute for the administration bill, H.R. 7300, 
when it was brought to the floor for con- 
sideration. 

Title II of the new Kearns bill would mod- 
ernize the tax laws to encourage increased 
private giving for public and private edu- 
cation at all levels. 

It would also provide tax deductions for 
education. 

Congressman KeEearns has been highly 
critical of the administration for its failure 
to recommend that the tax laws be modern- 
ized. He has stated that this has divided 
the American people unnecessarily. 

At the present time, corporations can con- 
tribute up to 5 percent of their gross income 
before taxes, and individuals up to 30 per- 
cent of gross income before taxes, for gifts 
to educational and religious institutions. 
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The Kearns bill would not change this, 
but would only make it possible for the tax- 
payer to elect to take a tax credit as an 
alternative to the presently allowed deduc- 
tion. 

Congressman KEARNS said today: 

“Nearly 100 Members of Congress from 
both parties have been introducing bills to 
provide aid to education by amending the 
tax laws. If the administration pressed as 
vigorously for tax legislation to aid educa- 
tion as it has to provide appropriated funds 
totaling billions of dollars the 

would have acted on this matter months 
and even years ago. If my new bill succeeds, 
as I hope it will, public and private educa- 
tion will have won the greatest victory for 
education in the 20th century.” 





Abel Garner Honored by Congregation 
Zichron Ephraim 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I take pleasure in 
informing the House of a significant 
community event which took place in 
New York City on April 16, 1961. On 
that day the Congregation Zichron 
Ephraim celebrated its 71st year at a 
dinner at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. 
The guest of honor was Mr. Abel Garner, 
one of the civic leaders and leading 
philanthropists of the city, and a trus- 
tee of the congregation. 

The synagogue, which is located at 163 
East 67th Street, has been a leading cen- 
ter of Jewish spiritual life for all the 
years of its existence. From the day of 
its dedication in 1890 up to the present 
time, Zichron Ephraim has continued 
its activity in behalf of the ancient faith 
of Israel. For over 71 years, the syna- 
gogue has kept its doors open daily, 
morning to evening, for prayer and the 
study of the Holy Law and the tradi- 
tional Jewish literature, as well as for 
public gatherings for social purposes or 
in behalf of worthy and deserving 
causes. It numbers among its member- 
ship some of the outstanding Jews in the 
city of New York. The history of the 
temple, and the persons associated with 
it through the years, is an inspiring saga 
of deep religious faith. 

Construction of the temple started in 
the autumn of 1888 and continued 
through 1889. It was the culmination 
of the dream of the late Jonas Weil, its 
founder and first president. He and his 
brother, Samuel Weil, furnished the 
money for the construction and furnish- 
ing of that temple and they gave it the 
name “Congregation Zichron Ephraim” 
in memory of their father, Ephraim 
Weil. Dr. Bernard Drachman, one of the 
leading Orthodox spiritual leaders of his 
day, was the son-in-law of Jonas Weil 
and he was the first American born and 
educated Orthodox Jewish Rabbi in the 
United States. He served as the spirit- 
ual leader of Zichron Ephraim from its 
inception and until his death in 1945. 
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The cornerstone of that synagogue was 
laid on Thanksgiving Day in 1889 and 
was attended by many leading spiritual 
and communal leaders, among whom was 
the late Dr. H. Pereira Mendes, and 
Joseph Blumenthal, the president of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary. The 
architects were Schneider & Herter, 
German-born masters of their profes- 
sion. Under their skillful direction a 
beautiful edifice of rare artistic design 
arose, and today, 71 years later, it is still 
considered one of the most beautiful 
structures devoted to Orthodox Jewish 
worship in the city of New York. 

The character and spiritual qualities 
of Mr. Abel Garner are emphasized by 
the fact that a congregation as noble as 
that of Zichron Ephraim has seen fit to 
do him honor. 





President Cannot Act as a Private Citizen 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the head of 
our Government and, as such, he cannot 
act in a private capacity. He must be 
President and his every word and every 
action is the word and action of the 
President, not a private citizen. In the 
light of this fact, President Kennedy’s 
stand on paying blackmail to Castro for 
the release of prisoners is most interest- 
ing. The following statement on the 
President’s stand is taken from the US. 
News & World Report: 

KENNEDY’s STAND ON FREEDOM TRACTORS 


(Full text of a statement issued by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on May 24, 1961.) 

The tractors-for-freedom movement is a 
wholly private humanitarian movement 
aimed at saving the lives of several hundred 
men. It is supported by free men and women 
throughout the Americas. 

When Fidel Castro first made his offer to 
“exchange” the lives and liberty of 1,200 
prisoners for 500 agricultural tractors, the 
American people responded with character- 
istic compassion. A number of private com- 
mittees were to raise the necessary 
funds and many private citizens in this 
country and throughout the hemisphere, 
inquired as to where they could contribute. 
My concern was to help make certain that a 
sirgle, representative group of citizens 
headed this effort in the United States. 
And I am grateful to Mrs. Roosevelt, Walter 
Reuther, ard Dr. Milton Eisenhower for 
their leadership. 

The US. Government has not been and 
cannot be a party to these negotiations. But 
when private citizens seek to help prevent 
suffering in other lands through voluntary 
contributions—which is a great American 
tradition—this Government should not in- 
terfere with their humanitarian efforts. 

Neither law nor equity calls upon us to 
impose Obstacles in their path as they seek 
to save those who fought to restore freedom 
in our hemisphere. I am advised that the 
Logan Act is not involved, inasmuch as it 
covers only negotiations “in relation to any 
disputes or controversies with the United 
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States, or to defeat the measures of the 
United States”; that tax exemption is 
granted as a matter of course to any char- 
itable organizations engaged in the rehabili- 
tation and assistance of needy refugees; and 
that export licenses are routinely granted 
for humanitarian reasons, to ship farm prod- 
uce and medicines to Cuba, and would thus 
be granted for a humanitarian shipment of 
farm implements. 

While this Government is thus putting 
forward neither obstacles nor assistance to 
this wholly private effort, I hope thai all 
citizens wili contribute what they can. If 
they were our brothers in a totalitarian 
prison, every American would want to help. 
I happen to feel deeply that all who fight 
for freedom—particularly in our hemi- 
sphere—are our brothers. 





Reorganization Plans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcORD a_ radio 
broadcast by the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Beat] over 16 
Maryland radio stations on May 18, 
1961, dealing with certain reorganization 
plans submitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Kennedy within the past couple of 
weeks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Rapro Broapcast spy U.S. SENATOR J. GLENN 
BEALL, OF MARYLAND, OVER 16 MARYLAND Ra- 
DIO STATIONS—BROADCAST TAPED AND MAILED 
May 18, 1961 


Something has come up which seems to me 
to be a very serious matter—for it could 
endanger the “checks and balances” pro- 
vided by the wise men who established our 
Government. 

I refer to the reorganization plans sub- 
mitted to Congress by President Kennedy 
within the past couple of weeks. 

As you perhaps know, the procedure on 
any reorganization plan is simply this: the 
President draws up a plan and sends it 
to Congress; if neither the House nor the 
Senate acts within 60 days, the plan be- 
comes effective. But, either House can 
knock it down by passing a resolution to 
do so. I hope the reorganization plans, re- 
cently submitted, will be rejected. I will 
explain my reason. 

The four reorganization plans have to do 
with the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Civil Aeronautics Board, and the 
Federal Trade Commission. The four plans 
are essentially identical. The four agencies 
involved were created by the Congress as 
independent agencies—to do certain needed 
jobs—tfree from pressures—free from political 
pressures, and free from White House pres- 
sures. 

In keeping with this, we, the Congress, 
provided that members of these commis- 
sions were to be selected from both the 
parties—on a fairly even basis. 

I feel that these four reorganization plans 
could lead away from the independence in- 
tended for these commissions—and could, 
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in fact, give the White House virtual con- 
trol over them. 

When I tell you what each of the plans 
provides, you will see what I mean. Each 
plan provides, first, that functions of the 
Commission “with respect to hearing, de- 
termining, ordering, certifying, reporting, 
or otherwise acting as to work, business, or 
matter (that covers everything) may be dele- 
gated by the Chairman to an individual 
Commissioner, or, if the Chairman wishes, 
to an employee; each plan provides, second, 
that the action of the person delegated by 
the Chairman be deemed to be the action 
of the Commission; and, third, that the 
right to review the action can be establ'shed 
only by a formal vote of the members of the 
Commission. (Now, we, here in Washing- 
ton, have found out how a Chairman can 
ward off a final vote on practically any- 
thing.) 

In the case of the FCC, which has control 
over all radio and television broadcasting, 
it would take at least three Commissioners— 
in a formal meeting called by the Chair- 
man—to get a review of some employee's 
decision in a case. If no review is ordered, 
by the required vote, then the action of the 
person delegated by the Chairman becomes 
law. In my opinion, that’s putting too much 
power in the hands of a Commission Chair- 
man—who is accountable to the White 
House. 

I believe such a reorganization plan would 
mean endless trouble for the broadcasting 
industry. 

The industries controlled by the other 
three Commissions are likewise endangered. 

Now, of course no one should object to 
the streamlining of the work of the busy 
commissions—but surely a way can be found 
to do this without jeopardizing the rights 
of the public, hamstringing legitimate busi- 
ness, and building up too much power in 
the White House. I want to see the inde- 
pendent agencies stay independent—not start 
getting their orders from the President, who- 
ever he may be. 

I go along 100 percent with the Democratic 
Party platform of 1960 where it says: “The 
Democratic Party condemns the usurpation 
by the Executive of the powers and func- 
tions of any of the independent agencies and 
pledges the restoration of the independence 
of such agencies and the protection of their 
integrity of action.” 

There you are. 

It’s not a partisan matter. We must guard 
well against building up dictatorial power 
in the White House. That’s why 1 object 
to the four reorganization plans submitted 
by President Kennedy. 





Interview of Senator Magnuson on CBS 
Program “Capitol Cloakroom” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN 0. PASTORE 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on 
May 18, 1961, Senator Warren G. MAc- 
nuson, chairman of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, was interviewed on the 
CBS program “Capitol Cloakroom.”’ 

In view of the many significant ob- 
servations made by Mr. MaGnuson on the 
subject of broadcasting, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the transcript of the 
program printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


INTERVIEW OF SENATOR MAGNUSON, DEMOCRAT, 
or WASHINGTON, BY CBS NEws CorRRE- 
SPONDENTS CHARLES VON FREMD, ROBERT 
PIERPOINT, AND WELLS CHURCH ON CBS 
PROGRAM “CAPITOL CLOAKROOM” 


Mr. VON FrREMD. Senator MaGNuson, should 
President Kennedy go to a summit meeting? 

Mr. PrerRPOINT. Does our space program 
need more money? 

Mr. CHurRCH. Is the broadcasting industry 
fulfilling its obligation, Senator MacNuson? 

Mr. vON FrRemp. Senator Magnuson, wel- 
come once again to “Capitol Cloakroom.” 
Your appearance today is particularly timely, 
for among your important committee as- 
signments is aeronautics and space sciences, 
and Alan Shepard’s rocket ride has made 
us all space conscious these days. You are 
also chairman of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee which, among 
other things, follows the activities of the 
Federal regulatory agencies. 

So we also want your comments on FCC 
Commissioner Minow’s recent observations 
about the networks. 

But the overriding news today is the ap- 
parent meeting next month in Vienna, when 
President Kennedy and Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev get together. 

So let’s begin with this question: 

Should President Kennedy go to a summit 
meeting with Mr. Khrushchev? 

Senator MAGNUSON. Well, I, of course, be- 
lieve, Mr. von Fremd, that any time we can 
sit down with someone, we don’t have too 
much to lose. We might be able to gain 
some of our objectives, particularly if the 
conference is prepared, the agenda, where 
they will discuss certain important matters 
and not be thrown off as to other matters 
that maybe cannot be solved, and get into 
some kind of a dispute or lack of agreement 
and completely miss some things where 
there might be an agreement. 

President Kennedy is a very persuasive 
fellow, and a very likable fellow. And I am 
sure that Khrushchev will find a certain 
spirit of flexibility and understanding, more 
than he suspected he might have gotten 
when they set up the other summit confer- 
ence, you know, that failed. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. Well, Senator MAGNUSON, 
is it your understanding that this confer- 
ence will be one where there will be a fixed 
agenda of certain problems to be solved, or 
will they simply talk over a lot of different 
world troubles? 

Senator MAGNUSON. Well, it’s my under- 
standing that they will have a pretty fixed 
agenda to get right at, and to see if there 
can be some solution to—to some of the 
problems we now have that are pressing and 
are immediate. 

I don’t suppose there would be any re- 
striction or suggestion that they couldn't, 
after they got at these problems, to see 
where we could, or how it might be worked 
out, where they might discuss many a va- 
riety of things. 

Mr. CHurcH. It seems to me, Senator 
MaGnuson, that the administration appears 
to be going toward the idea of just general 
discussion at such a summit meeting, and 
then letting the specifics be handled by, on 
the ambassadorial level. 

Senator MacNuson. Well, the specifics, of 
course, would be the major reason for the 
conference. And then they would have 
general discussion, but surely there wouldn’t 
be any reason to go to the ambassadorial 
level unless we found out, Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Khrushchev found out at the original 
summit meeting, that there was. a possi- 
bility of the ambassadors or the other level 
to arrive at some solution. 
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So therefore the whole program would 
have to be discussed, some of the pressing 
problems. I suspect Laos, Cuba, the Geneva 
Disarmament Conference, many of those 
questions that are immediately pressing— 
Vietnam. 

Mr. vON FREMD. Well, it seems to me, 
Senator MaGnuson, though, that in most 
of these cases, the ones you have men- 
tioned—Cuba, Laos, Berlin, and so forth— 
that the lines are so tightly drawn now be- 
tween the two countries that one side or the 
other would have to make some kind of a 
break, unless we were to have another stale- 
mate. 

Senator Macnuson. That is correct. But 
that break—supposing there was evidence 
that somebody might make a break in this 
particular case. That would have to come 
between Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Khrushchev, 
because the other level wouldn’t be author- 
ized to make those breaks. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. Are you optimistic, Senator, 
that there actually will be breaks in some of 
these trouble spots? 

Senator Macnuson. I think there will be 
breaks. I think sometimes that, say Mr. 
Khrushchev states a position and Mr. Gro- 
myko states a position, that sometimes the 
details are not quite understood, and there 
could be an understanding of details in 
these particular cases that might lead to a 
break. And then you might go from one 
step to another. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. Specifically on Laos, sir, 
which of course is the subject of another 
conference, the one at Geneva, is it not true 
that the administration has, in effect, writ- 
ten off Laos, and that the Geneva Confer- 
ence is simply a nice way of handing it over 
to the Communists? 

Senator MaGnuson. I don’t have that im- 
pression, that we have written off Laos. I do 
have an impression that we have suggested 
that there should be some changes maybe 
made in Laos to make it closer to being 
neutral than might have been suggested by 
either Mr. Kennedy in the first instance, or 
Mr. Khrushchev in the first instance. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. We do have some hope that 
it will be neutral then and not immediately 
slide from neutralism into communism. 

Senator Macnuson. And the two of them 
in a summit conference may come to some 
agreement to not necessarily discard the one 
extreme or the other extreme, but at least 
get them to come together toward a more 
neutral point in the country. 

Mr. VON FrREMD. On another world trouble 
spot, nearby Cuba, it seemed to me, Senator, 
after the ill-fated invasion last month, that 
there was a strong body of opinion here on 
Capitol Hill, among the legislators, that this 
country should use force, if necessary, to get 
rid of Castro and get rid of him soon. And 
then since then, this atmosphere seems to 
have subsided a bit. 

Senator MAGNUSON. Well, I think, of 
course, for about 48 hours following the so- 
called fiasco in Cuba, and the abuse that 
was being heaped upon the United States, to 
what extent we took part in it, how much 
prestige we lost, there was a strong feeling 
of resentment up here, and I’m not so sure 
that if somebody suggested we go down 
there and do something about it in a mili- 
tary way, that on that particular day they 
might have said, “All right.” 

But, I do think that Kennedy stopped a 
lot of that loosely formed opinion when he 
stood up and said, “I’ll take the sole blame.” 

So we, in Congress, said, “Well, the Presi- 
dent has assumed the blame, the sole blame; 
now we must sit down and let him proceed 
in such a way as he sees possible.” 

Well, now, it seems to me that no decision 
can be made regarding Cuba until we get 
the Organization of American States, at 
least the majority of them, or a substantial 
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majority—I don't suppose we will ever get 
them all—but a substantial opinion on our 
side, because it might be just as ill-fated for 
us to go in there if all the other American 
states disagreed with it. 

Mr. VON Fremp. Senator MAGNUSON, you 
are also a member of the Senate Space 
Committee. Certainly Commander Shepard’s 
flight was a badly needed shot in the arm, 
but, as President Kennedy himself said, we 
have to do more. Rather than just raise the 
question of, Do we have adequate appropria- 
tions for our space program? I wonder what 
you think should be added to it to make it 
adequate. 

Senator MAGNUSON. Well, Von, of course 
I have handled the space appropriation in 
the Senate for some time now, and we have 
always recommended to the Senate just 
about what the experts down there ask for. 
In some instances we have prodded them a 
little more and said, “Well, now, can’t you 
proceed faster if we give you more money?” 

In many cases they discouraged us giving 
them more money because they said, “We 
can’t proceed any faster for one reason or 
another,” it may be personnel, it may be the 
following through of technological problems 
involved that take some time. 

Now, it’s my understanding that because 
of the success of the Mercury and Shepard’s 
great achievement that they are going to 
ask us for a little more to speed up, they 
think now they can speed up the time of 
putting a man up in space, clear in orbit. 

Now, if they do ask us for that, why, I 
am sure there would be very little opposi- 
tion to the request. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. How much do you think 
they might ask you for, Senator? 

Senator MAGNUSON. Well, I’ve heard in 
terms $60 or $70 million more that could 
do the speedup in this particular project. 

Mr. VON FREMD. What about some of the 
other programs, though, like Centaur, Sat- 
urn, looking even further ahead to Pluto 
and some of the others. Do you think that 
you are going to be asked to step up ap- 
propriations substantially in these fields? I 
have heard the figure of $600 million around 
town. 

Senator MaGcnuson. I don’t think so, be- 
cause they feel that they are proceeding as 
rapidly as possible. Now, there may be 
some further appropriations asked by the 
Defense Department as the Polaris; I think 
we can do more on Polaris, so let’s use that 
as an example. 

But in the Space Agency itself, I think 
they think they are proceeding as fast as 
they can, and that money, extra money, 
wouldn’t make much difference in the end 
result. And I think what we always ought 
to understand is that we—we have a 10-year 
program in the space scientists. We hope 
to come out at the end of that time with 
the things we want to know. We hope to 
come out looking as well as any other coun- 
try involved, the Soviets or others, in this 
great new space development and space 
research. And sometimes it’s a question of 
where you put the emphasis. There are 
so many facets to it. 

Now, as we move along, we find that in 
one line of space activity, by the expendi- 
ture of more money, we can speed up the 
program. Maybe that would be completed 
by 7 years, but the whole program envisions 
a@ 10-year—a 10-year activity. 

Russia, of course, has placed—the Soviets 
have placed the emphasis on rockets in 
space, not as much as we have on some of 
the other aspects of space, the scientific, 
pure scientific aspects. 

But that’s not unusual for Russia, be- 
cause I think people also should realize 
that way back in 1900, what little scientific 
work they were doing in Russia under the 
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czars was in the rocket field. We were mak- 


They weren’t doing anything about that. 
Even farm implements we were having re- 
searched. They weren't doing anything. 

But, way back in 1898, there was a major 
Tocket society of which the Czar of Russia 
‘was the chief sponsor. 

Mr. von Fremp. Senator Macnuson—— 

Macnuson. And then after the 
Germans came along, in World War II, and 
got into this rocket field. Naturally, they 
moved some of their men, some wag said 
the other day, I heard that—the question 
of whether there is a gap between the So- 
viets and Russia and this missile and space 
field is just how many Germans we got and 
how many they got, because they [lauglter] 
they made practical application. 

Now, Russia may be emphasizing, we don't 
know exactly, this particular phase. But we 
are hopeful that over the long pull that our 
achievements and our objectives will be just 
as sound and just as worthwhile as any 
other country or combination in the world. 

Mr. voN FPremp. Senator MaGNuson, you 
mentioned at the start of your answer to 
had had to prod the civilian Space Agency. 
that question that on occasion the Congress 
When you have prodded, their answer has 
always been this 10-year plan that you are 
referring to? 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 

Mr. von Fremp. And they say that it’s the 
orderly, step-by-step, proper way of doing 
things. 

But is it going to be good enough just to 
have this paper plan over a 10-year period? 
Isn’t there any way in this entire decade 
that we can find some way of leapfrogging 
or are we just going to have to resign our- 
selves to Russia’s continued lead? 

Senator Macnuson. Oh, I think we can do 
some leapfrogging, but we'll have to 
change—we'll have to rearrange, you see, the 
priorities. 

Now, world conditions or situations may 
dictate that we rearrange a priority, that 
we maybe even slow down one aspect and 

, beef up another aspect. Now, this is where 
the Space Committee, and the committee 
I’m on, Appropriations, too, I think can con- 
tribute something to this. 

Mr. Prerpornr. Are you considering some 
projects like this? 

Senator Macnuson. Well, I think we are 
going to quiz them quite a bit in great de- 
tail on whether or not we can leapfrog the 
man in orbit, push that a little more, be- 
cause of the dramatic aspects, the world, the 
psychological effect on the rest of the world, 
because it is dramatic. 

Mr. PrssPporint. When would you like to 
see this achieved by the United States? 

Senator Macnuson. Well, I think if we 
can do it this year, we are in shape. 
And if we can then do more about it and get 
the one to the moon, which is also another 
dramatic thing, I think it will all be helpful 
and then maybe we can proceed in an or- 
derly fashion on our missile problem because 
as yet the relative military value of all the 
missiles we have, the great collection of mis- 
siles in some cases hasn’t been exactly 
proven, whether one is better than the other, 
whether we should abandon one or go ahead, 
we have those constant arguments. And the 
military often changes their mind. They 
might be halfway in a program and decide, 
well, here is something new, something bet- 
ter, and this is the sort of guidance that we 

as armchair , as it were, could give 
them within the framework of what we can 
spend. 

Mr. von Fremp. When you sit there in the 
committee room and you hear all these mil- 
itary officials come up and testify about this 
program and that program and the other 
program, do you sometimes get the feeling 
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that there are too many programs being put 
forward, that it might be better to empha- 
size, say, half a dozen major programs rather 
than going off in all directions? 

Senator Macnuson. Well, there seems to be 
a lot of them, when you sit there and listen 
to them. I mean it gets a little confusing. 
But I do think that there have been sug- 
gestions that we consolidate the efforts or 
the thinking on maybe four or five rather 
than all of us—a great, a great spread of 
this missile program. I agree with you, 
there is some—but sometimes a lay member 
who tries to look at it objectively can offer 
some suggestions in this space race that we 
have and missile race that are better than 
the scientist who is working on them be- 
cause he gets so involved in what he is doing 
he sometimes loses sight of the overall. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. Senator MAGNUSON, are you 
going to continue to support this very ex- 
pensive antimissile missile program, the 
Nike-Zeus program? 

Senator MaGNnuson. Well, I have had some 
doubts about that program, whether it’s 
worth what we put into it. As of now, the 
best evidence I have that it’s worthwhile to 
fit in at least, it may become obsolete much 
quicker than we imagine. 

Mr. CHurcH. Senator MaGNuson, in our 
business, that is the broadcasting business, 
you are a VIP, and it’s partly because of you 
yourself and partly because you are chair- 
man of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

Senator MaGNuson. We changed the name 
of that, it is now the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CHurcH. Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes, but that’s 
last week. 

Mr. CuHuRcH. But it’s Just as important, 
no matter what you call it. 

Mr. PIeRPOINT. The news gets to us just 
a little late. [Laughter.] 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. 

Mr. CHurcH. I asked you earlier, and I 
would like to hear your answer now, is the 
broadcasting industry fulfilling its obliga- 
tions? 

Senator MaGNusON. Well, as you know, Mr. 
Church, I have been—I have been often 
critical of the broadcasting industry. I 
have often questioned some of the things 
that they were doing in the way of pro- 
graming or in the way of allocations. I 
have been critical of the FCC on some oc- 
casions. I know they have a most difficult 
problem. I have been critical of the FCC 
mainly because they have sometimes it 
seems to me they have failed to face up to 
decisions, they let them sweep them under 
the rug, just let them go. That was the 
allocation situation. 

I think Mr. Minow, who made this dra- 
matic appearance before the National As- 
sociation here last week, stated a lot of 
things that I had been thinking about or 
maybe I had talked about here and there 
and put them together. I think it’s good to 
have in this new industry with all its prob- 
lems too, to have ‘“‘a pike in the carp pond,” 
once in a while. And, Mr. Minow surely 
evidenced the fact that he is going to be a 
pike in a carp pond. 

Now, sometimes we fall into patterns in 
business or what seems to the people in the 
broadcasting business to be right to them but 
they fall into patterns and we drift along. I 
would not quite say that it was a vast waste- 
land, I think there are many practical prob- 
lems that are involved. But programing, of 
course all of us want to be programers. I 
have my idea of what programs should be but 
I am not going to censure programing be- 
cause the people there want to do as good 
a job as they can. 

I think the broadcasting industry has done 
more in the past 2 years to become better, 
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to fulfill their responsibility better than it 
did in the prior 10, and I have lived with 
them for—well, they made me a pioneer the 
other day of broadcasting, a long time, but 
I think they have done an excellent job in 
the past 2 years. But they had no place to 
go but up. 

Now, Mr. Minow and I were suggesting 
that they even do better. 

Mr. CHurRcH. A moment ago you men- 
tioned Mr. Minow. I thought of the column 
in the Washington Post by Larry Laurent, 

Senator MaGNuSON. Yes. 

Mr. CuurcH. I imagine you know him. 

Senator Macnuson. I know him; yes. 

Mr. CHurcH. The columnist. 

He said that it had reached a point where 
anything in which the public was interested 
is now considered in the public interest, 

Do you agree with that? 

Senator Macnuson. You mean that the 
networks had reached that point? 

Mr. CHuRCH. Yes, well, the programing 
people. 

Senator Macnuson. Well, I have heard 
many people who have been in charge of 
programs suggest to me when we might be 
critical or having a discussion about it that, 
well, this is what the public wants. And I 
always have thought that that criteria, they 
should be leaders and not what the public 
wants because if that’s all they get, I don’t 
know how you know what they want. I had 
a long argument in many cases with some of 
the network people whom I know very well— 
somebody. I said: “You follow a pattern 
sometimes. If one network puts on, say, a 
western that the people seem to like, the 
other network wants to put another western 
on at the same time hoping they like it bet- 
ter. And then the third one wants to do this 
and then pretty soon you’ve got the public 
getting nothing but westerns. I think maybe 
the approach should be whether it’s prac- 
tical or not—I am not in the business—but 
whether it’s practical or not; maybe they 
should put on a program that might not be 
the same or follow the leader at the same 
time so that the public could have some 
kind of a choice. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. Well, Senator MAGNUSON, 
one thing the public has shown that it 
wanted was political debates. 

Senator MaGNuson. Yes. 

Mr. Prerpornt. It certainly watched those 
presidential debates last year during 
the campaign, and I think you have got a 
bill that you would like to put through 
permanently suspending section 315. 

Senator MaGNuUSON. Yes; 315. 

Mr. PrerPpoint. Of the FCC Code. Well, 
that bill has never gotten out of commit- 
tee and yet the public does want to see 
these debates. What is happening here? 

Senator Macnuson. Well, we haven't 
given it a high priority, timewise, because 
we needn’t pass it until 4 years, because 
it only deals with the presidential candi- 
dates. But I think we'll pass it, because 
the public really not only enjoyed it, but I 
thought they thought this was a great con- 
tribution. I feel good about it because I 
authored the bill. 

Mr. PrIERPOINT. You think 
through all right? 

Senator MaGNnuson. Yes, I heard my friend, 
my colleague, Senator JacKsON—he was 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee—and Morron, who is also on my 
committee, chairman of the Republican 
Committee, when they were asked one day 
who was the biggest contributor of the po- 
litical parties, they said MaGnuson was be- 
cause he gave them each about a million 
and a half dollars worth of free time. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. CuurcH. Senator, on this 315, you say 
you think we are going to—it will be 
passed——— 

Senator Macnuson, I am sure we can, I 
find that obligation—— 


it will get 
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Mr. CHurRCH. Because the networks, you 
know, have to plan a long way ahead. 

Senator MAGNUSON. Yes, yes. 

Mr. CuHurcH. And the sooner, the quicker, 
I would think. 

Senator MaGNuson. I am going to try and 
at least get it through the Senate this ses- 
sion, and then see if the House will work 

it. 

or, another phase, of course, our com- 
mittee has been very active in educational 
TV, and I see that that has now passed the 
House, and we will have a conference or, it’s 
out on the floor—out of the subcommittee, 
rather—and will pass the House, and we'll 
get that going. 

Now, there’s another thing where the—I 
envision we’re going to have a fourth net- 
work in this country. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. Government network? 

Senator MaGNuson. No. We’re going to 
have an educational TV network. All these 
educational TV people are going to have a 
network. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. But they get Government 
funds, won’t they, under your bill? 

Senator MaGcNuson. Only for the construc- 
tion of some of these that haven’t got off 
the ground, and it’s only for a 2-year period. 

Mr. voN Fremp. It would have to be, I 
would think, then, financed by the Ford 
Foundation or some group that saw fit; 
wouldn’t it? 

Senator MaGNnuson. Oh, by the State leg- 
islatures, the universities, private contribu- 
tions, and things of that kind, because we 
are not using 213 of the channels that have 
been assigned. 

Now, surprisingly, here is where the net- 
works, I think, did a great public service. 
They all came out wholeheartedly and sup- 
ported this educational TV, which involves 
channels which are worth millions, and they 
feel that by having that level of a fourth 
network, that will have a tendency to bring 
up the programing level of any programing 
on the network that is opposite to it. 

Mr. von Fremp. Thank you very much, 
Senator MaGnuson, for being with us. We 
have touched a lot of bases and it’s been fun, 
as it always is, to have you with us on “Capi- 
tol Cloakroom.” 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege on May 28, 1961, to deliver 
the following address at the baccalau- 
reate exercises of Northern Cambria 
High School, Barnesboro, Pa.: 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES 
E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH 
District OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE NoRTH- 
ERN CamsBria HicgoH ScHOOL BACCALAUREATE 
EXERCISES, BARNESBORO, PA., May 28, 1961 


It is pleasing to have been invited to 
deliver the baccalaureate address incident 
to the Northern Cambria High School gradu- 
ation exercises. 

Graduation day is a momentous occasion 
in the life of every person who has been 
given the opportunity of acquiring an educa- 

on, 
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To you members of the class of 1961 it 
marks the close of your high school days, 
and in the same breath, proclaims the com- 
mencement of a new era in your individual 
lives. 

You young men and women have been 
fortunate in being reared and educated in 
a law-abiding community of this God- 
fearing Nation of free people. 

You have been blessed with good parents 
and the advantages of a high school educa- 
tion. 

Therefore, cherish until death the ideals 
and principles instilled in you by your 
good teachers and fond parents. 

You owe a lasting debt of gratitude to your 
parents and a solemn duty to guard their 
good name. 

No doubt on graduation day you are 
concerned with the thought of whether you 
will make a name for yourself. 

And while you ponder over the subject 
I hope you will remember that the fact 
you live in a small town is no reason to 
assume you cannot ascend to a high posi- 
tion in life. 

Many of the most successful men and 
women in American life were born in small 
communities. 

They had faith in God, vision, courage, and 
determination, which coupled with hard 
work enabled them to reach their goal in 
life. 

You members of the class of 1961, are 
graduating into what has been termed, be- 
cause of scientific progress, ‘“‘The Atomic and 
Space Age.” 

It may be wrong to speak of this par- 
ticular decade as a scientific age because the 
impact of physics and chemistry and biology 
on our lives has been increasing for some 
time now, and will continue to increase in 
the future. 

Scientific knowledge is growing at a tre- 
mendous rate, and if we plotted it on a line 
graph, the curve would be soaring toward 
the top of the graph. 

As a matter of fact, it would be almost 
vertical. 

Forty years hence, if some of you glance 
backward to the 1960’s from your vantage 
point in the 2ist century, there will prob- 
ably be several memories of how primitive 
things were in this day and age. 

Then I suppose you will launch into some 
reminiscences about what Pennsylvania was 
like when you were a youngster. 

And I bet that much of what you say will 
sound different and strange to your grand- 
children. 

For that reason they may become easily 
bored with what you are trying to tell them, 
because our way of life changes quickly, and 
almost without being noticed. 

I wonder if you have ever seen time- 
lapse photography. 

This is where you take a picture of the 
same object at given intervals and then run 
the negatives in sequence through a 
projector. 

It is used a good deal in photographing 
flowers. I think Walt Disney has employed 
it in his nature films quite often. 

First, you would see the flower before it 
has begun to bloom, then slowly it begins 
to bloom, and finally it appears in all its 
color and glory. 

The same type of sequence would follow, 
I am sure, if we had aerial photographs of 
Pennsylvania taken every year between 1760, 
for example, and 1961. 

What would the finished film look like? 

Well, first I suspect there wouldn’t be 
much to notice because there would be few 
changes in our aerial map for the earlier 
periods. 

Then you would begin to notice things 
more sharply. 

Towns and cities would develop. More 
and more roads would be coming in, much 
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of the timber would be coming down, auto- 
mobiles would begin to appear, first in small 
numbers, and then by the thousands. 

In other words, things would begin to look 
very lively. 

This is exactly what science has meant to 
us, changes, mostly for the better, but 
changes nonetheless, occurring at a quicker 
and quicker pace. 

You would see the face of Pennsylvania 
changing very fast. 

And the same would be true of the rest 
of the country. 

Such a film would give you some idea of 
the scientific pace and how it is quickening. 

But such a film would by no means give 
you a complete picture of the information 
and knowledge which man has been acquir- 
ing in the last 50 years. 

You all know there are countless scien- 
tific achievements, which would not be 
depicted on this film, for example, the vac- 
cines which prevent infantile paralysis. 

What I have just said, in perhaps a 
roundabout way, is that the impact of sci- 
ence on our lives is increasing. 

Another way of illustrating this, and a 
graphic one it seems to me, is this: 

It has been estimated, that of all the 
scientists who ever lived in all of recorded 
history, 90 percent are alive, and at work 
today. 

I want to direct my remarks, not to this 
fact of the scientific revolution, but rather to 
its implications, what it means for you, your 
classmates, and for all our citizens. 


MILITARY SECURITY 


No doubt you are aware in these days that 
military power goes hand in hand with the 
state of a nation’s scientific effort. 

You have probably also noticed that the 
competition between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, in scientific and techno- 
logical achievements, is carried on for propa- 
ganda purposes, as well as military. 

It is for this reason that we must make 
certain that we are doing everything we 
possibly can to promote and encourage sci- 
entific investigation. 

This country has every reason to be con- 
fident about our position in this scientific 
race. 

Even the Russians appear to concede this. 

Premier Khrushchev goes around the Rus- 
sian countryside and industrial centers, and 
exhorts the workers to work harder, so that 
in their production of goods and agricultural 
products, they can overtake and surpass the 
United States. 

This economic strength of ours is testi- 
mony to our scientific ability. 

But in certain areas of activity the Rus- 
sians have shown that they too can do all 
right. 

They are reputed to be excellent physicists 
and mathematicians. 

In some other fields, it is reported, they 
do not measure up. 

But the first sputnik, the moon shot, the 
size of payload which the Russians can orbit, 
and the orbiting satellite with Yuri Gagarin 
inside, seem to me to be impressive argu- 
ments on the question of Russian know- 
how. 

We should, therefore, take these people 
seriously. 

I am not sure, whether you graduating 
seniors remember a few years back, when 
the argument was heard that we had noth- 
ing to fear from Moscow, because the atmos- 
phere of the Soviet State stified scientific 
enterprise. 

Whether science is stifled under a Com- 
munist system of government is a hard 
question to answer. 

The Russians apparently treat their scien- 
tists and engineers far better than the aver- 
age Soviet citizen. 
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These people have higher salaries, more 
privileges, and a high place in the Soviet 
social system. 

By the only standards they know, they are 
probably satisfied. 

In any event, I notice that the argument 
I mentioned before has not been used so 
much lately. 

I think we are becoming aware that Rus- 
sian science can be a threat to us when 
it is used in military applications. 

This puts us in the proper frame of mind, 
so that we can make sure we maintain our 
overall scientific superiority. 

One of the eloquent commentators on 
the dangers of smugness on our part, has 
been Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, the father 
of the atomic submarine. 

Here is what he wrote in the Saturday 
Evening Post last year, February 13, 1960: 

“Russia, Japan, and other nations, which 
were once industrially backward, have dem- 
onstrated that the whole of the science and 
technology, invented by the most advanced 
nations, can be acquired in a relatively short 
period of time, given enough determination 
and readiness, to sacrifice present comfort 
for the sake of future gain. 

“In comsequence even the most advanced 
nation will not retain its headstart, unless 
it contimues to progress faster than the 
rest of the world. 

“A headstart can easily be lost, chiefly 
because it tends to breed a sense of supe- 
riority which leads to complacency and slack- 
ening of effort. 

“At the same time, the enormous drive 
which pushes a technically backward nation 
ahead, is apt to give it momentum well 
beyond the point where it has caught up.” 

So if we don’t get overconfident I believe 
that our scientific effort will be equal to 
whatever tasks are needed for our military 
security. 


UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS 


I have mentioned one of the implications 
of this scientific age, the fact that military 
security is closely bound up with scientific 
primacy. 

A second implication of the scientific revo- 
lution concerns the underdeveloped coun- 
tries of the world. 

These countries have been called the 
emerging nations, or, in the terminology of 
the cold war, the uncommitted nations. 

Here in this seventh decade of the 20th 
century, we are rapidly getting to the point 
where we will have the tools and technology 
to eliminate the misery of hunger where it 
exists in these countries, and the misery of 
disease where it remains unchecked. 

These twin oppressors, with their soul- 
destroying and energy-sapping consequences, 
still hold sway in many areas of the globe; 
in our own hemisphere as well as in Asia 
and Africa. 

Many of these peoples are restless and im- 
patient for industrialization and progress. 

This impatience, when it is combined with 
extreme nationalism, can lead to violence. 

Often in these nations there are Com- 
munists seeking to exploit the situation and 
to create the chaos on which Communist- 
inspired movements feed. 

Also, in many cases, there are local lead- 
ers, who are willing to be demagogs, to 
suit their own political ambitions. 

So you can see, there are disturbing and 
dangerous possibilities in this situation, as 
well as its hopeful side. 

Sir Charles P. Snow, the British scientist 
and novelist, used the following comparison 
in this regard: 

“We are sitting like people in a smart 
and cozy restaurant, and we are eating com- 
fortably, looking out of the window into 
the streets. 

“Down on the pavement are people who 
are looking up at us, people who, by chance 
have different colored skins from ours, and 
are rather hungry. 
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“Do you wonder that they don’t like us 
all that much? 

“Do you wonder that we sometimes feel 
ashamed of ourselves as we look out through 
that plate glass?” 

The restlessness of these nations with 
their rising expectations is one of the cen- 
tral facts of international life. 

As I said, it has both heartening and 
frightening aspects. 

Science has given us the know-how to 
eliminate hunger and raise standards of 
living. 

But it also leads to impatience and tur- 
bulence in those nations who are now be- 
ginning to realize what they have been 
missing. 

I hope you will be giving this whole prob- 
lem your close attention during the next 
few years. 

LEISURE TIME 

Now I want to talk about one of the conse- 
quences of the scientific revolution that has 
nothing to do with the cold war. 

In its long-term effects on our lives and 
our society it may be equally significant. 

This is the question of leisure time, and 
the use we make of it. 

Science has put this time on our hands 
and sometimes we don’t seem to know what 
to do with it. 

I don’t know if th‘s occurs to you as a 
problem or not; when I was younger the 
day never seemed to have enough hours in 
it. 

But for many of our people, for some of 
our older citizens who have retired, and for 
persons who are chained to the routine of 
the 40-hour week, it seems to present real 
difficulties. 

They have trouble keeping themselves en- 
tertained. 

They are bored. 

They watch television for hours and think 
they are having a good time. 

I even think I’ve noticed a teenager, from 
time to time, wandering along with a 
transistor radio pressed to his ear and a 
vacant look on his face. 

Probably the use a person makes of his 
leisure time should be left up to him. 

Personally, I would like to see these off 
hours used more constructively. 

As a nation we could do more serious 
reading than we do. 

Also, I think we could do more studying, 
not because we’re in school, but because we 
have come across some topic or question that 
looks interesting, and could prove to be 
fascinating if we learned more about it. 

There are more and more opportunities 
also for getting into projects to improve our 
communities, meeting new friends, and ex- 
changing ideas. 

These are the types of things we could 
do with our leisure. 

The important thing is to keep checking 
yourself, find out whether or not you're 
bored, and then take steps to change your 
routine and acquire a new skill or develop 
a new interest. 


THE CITIZEN’S ROLE 


A final implication of our scientific revo- 
lution is the difficulty the citizen encoun- 
ters when he attempts to keep informed 
about his government’s activities. 

Who, for example, can say whether safety 
regulations, laid down by the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency for commercial fliers, are ade- 
quate unless he understands what the prob- 
lem is? 

Who can decide for himself whether he 
approves of our voluntary ban on nuclear 
testing unless he has some notion of how 
much radiation these tests produce and of 
how much radiation would be harmful in 
a given case? 

Or, to take a third example how can we 
get a very good idea of what the arguments 
are about in the Geneva disarmament talks 
unless we have an idea of the actual re- 
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liability of the various inspection and con- 
trol systems that have been proposed? 

So the citizen’s responsibility of keeping 
informed is a much harder task than it ever 
was before. 

But you must perform it. 

There is no other way. 

Many of our newspapers and magazines 
do an excellent job of reporting the scien- 
tific news, 

And they are devoting more of their re. 
sources to the effort of bringing this news 
to the reader. 

And even in the drugstore these days you 
can purchase inexpensive paperback books 
in language you can understand on nuclear 
physics, radio astronomy, and other scien- 
tific subjects. 

This is a healthy trend, in fact vital for 
our national life, and it is only in its be- 
ginning stages. 

As time passes, it seems to me, there will 
be more and more demand for journalists 
who can bridge the gap between the activi- 
ties of the scientific community and the lay- 
man’s necessity for being kept informed. 

Of course, as voters, you simply won't 
have the time to learn enough about every 
tepic that you should know about. 

All I am asking is that you avoid the at- 
titude which some people have adopted, 
usually lazy people, when they say: 

“This is science. 

“I’m just a layman. 

“This doesn’t concern me, and even if it 
did, I probably wouldn’t understand any- 
way.” 

Instead, you should have the attitude of 
inquiry and healthy skepticism. 

Rather than labeling some question of 
national policy with the magic word 
science, so that you can ignore it with a 
clear conscience, your duty as voters and 
citizens is to keep yourself informed. 

This is so whether you are a housewife, 
a farmer, or an electrical engineer. 

What I have just said was also said by 
President Eisenhower in his farewell speech 
to the Nation January 17. 

I quote: 

“In holding scientific research and dis- 
covery in respect, as we should, we must 
also be alert to the danger that public 
policy could itself become the captive of a 
scientific-technological elite. 

“It is the task of statesmanship to mold, 
to balance, and to integrate, these and 
other forces, new and old, within the prin- 
ciples of our democratic system—ever aim- 
ing toward the supreme goals of our free 
society.” 

You young people are living in exciting 
times. 

The Lindberghs of the present day fly 
in missiles at 5,000 miles per hour and the 
oceans they cross are oceans of space. 

Nuclear submarines circle the globe with- 
out coming above the water. 

Many of our achievements and prospective 
triumphs will be thrilling in a quieter way. 

In the next decade scientists may learn 
the method of controlling fusion reactions 
so as to make energy out of the heavy hydro- 
gen in our oceans. 

Salt will be taken out of sea water and 
the water used to irrigate the desert. 

New techniques will be developed for min- 


ing the oceans to extract valuable minerals 


which they contain. 
And further steps will be taken to make 


feasible the commercial mining of low-grade 


ores, for other minerals the supply of which 
is becoming depleted. 

As these big and dynamic events take 
place, I hope you will be alert and fasci- 
nated observers of them, not simply of a 
given scientific breakthrough itself, but of 
its meaning and prospects, for your family 
and your community. 5 

I have listed some of the implications of 
this nuclear and space age which seem im- 
portant to me: 
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The military dimension, the emerging na- 
tions, the wise use of this leisure time we 
have made for ourselves, and finally, the 
citizen’s heightened task of keeping himself 
informed. 

I know each of you is sincere in your de- 
sire to measure up to the responsibilities 
confronting you in this challenging and ex- 
citing age. 

The energy and intelligence of you young 
Americans give me every reason to be 
confident. 

In conclusion It has been a happy privi- 
lege to deliver your baccalaureate address. 

In congratulating you upon reaching this 
important milestone in your lives I add the 
fervent wish that it may prove to be one 
more stepping stone on your road to future 
happiness and success. 





Save the Children Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I take pleasure in 
informing the Nation of the noble work 
of the Save the Children Federation. 
This organization is fulfilling, both in 
letter and in spirit, the high purposes 
set forth in President Kennedy’s inaugu- 
raladdress, when he said: 

To those people in the huts and villages 
of half the giobe, struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 
efforts to help them help themselves. * * * 
If a free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it cannot save the few who are 
rich. 


Save the Children Federation (SCF) is 
an international agency, with head- 
quarters in Norwalk, Conn., dedicated to 
assisting underprivileged children, their 
families, and the villages in which they 
live, the world around. It is registered 
with the U.S. State Department Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid and 
is a member of the International Union 
for Child Welfare. Save the Children 
Federation has just entered upon its 
30th year of service. It was incorporated 
in New York State during the depression 
days of 1932, when children throughout 
the United States were becoming the in- 
nocent victims of our economic disloca- 
tion. From the start it was made clear 
that the organization would be non- 
political, nonsectarian, nonprofit, and 
should attempt to avoid areas of welfare 
activity already preempted by existing 
agencies. 

Unlike many organizations originally 
similar in intent, Save the Children Fed- 
eration has long since abandoned the 
“Lady Bountiful” approach to social 
work as its primary method of assistance. 
While the federation still carries on con- 
ventional programs of direct giving when 
the need is immediate or an emergency 
exists, it is self-help—the philosophy of 
helping others to help themselves—that 
has long been the dominant theme in the 
federation’s work. 

In its early days, one of the areas 
where the federation was concerned was 
the coal mining counties of the southern 
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Appalachians, where the industrial 
crisis of 1929 had created great economic 
distress. The collection and distribu- 
tion of used clothing was part of the fed- 
eration’s original effort to relieve the 
pressing need in the southern mountains. 
Later, schoolbooks and school furniture 
and equipment were channeled to the 
backwoods schools in the mountain areas. 
More than 100,000 school desks and 800,- 
000 textbooks were distributed in a dec- 
ade. As local school support became 
available from the States, this aspect of 
the federation’s program was dropped. 
Today school sponsorship in the south- 
ern mountains have become community 
self-help programs. At present there are 
five SCF community counselors in 193 
counties in Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Missouri. They administer 
community self-help programs for 
schoclchildren, by which playgrounds 
have been cleared and built, buildings 
have been wired for electricity, kitchen 
equipment installed, and children who 
have been chronically undernourished 
now enjoy hot lunches for the first time 
in their school careers. 

The federation’s clothing program— 
SCF bundle days—has become an in- 
creasingly significant event. Last year 
6 million boys and girls in the Nation’s 
schools collected and sent to SCF ware- 
houses over 2 million pounds of high- 
grade used clothing, much of which was 
made available in the southern moun- 
tains and other troubled areas to per- 
mit the ill-clad children of underprivi- 
leged areas to be warmly dressed and to 
go regularly to school. 

In addition to the southern mountains 
programs, the federation has been active 
for years among the Indians in the 
American Southwest. In April 1948, the 
Navajo Reservation suffered one of the 
heaviest snowstorms in history, with vast 
damage to the resources of the people. 
The federation provided food and cloth- 
ing and, later, when the emergency had 
been met, inaugurated a child and school 
sponsorship program. American Indian 
child sponsorships, which now aim at fa- 
cilitating assimilation, are serving an im- 
portant need, while American Indian 
self-help programs are operating suc- 
cessfully among the San Carlos Apaches 
and the Colorado River tribes, improving 
health procedures, social and industrial 
skills, especially among the teenagers. 
Similar programs are being carried for- 
ward among the Pima, Papago, Navajo, 
and Pueblo groups. 

In 1940, the federation was called to 
service overseas. During the air attack 
on Britain, from $8,000 to $10,000 a week 
was cabled to aid in the evacuation of 
children from the blitzed cities. More 
than 11,000 British children received 
such direct aid from American sponsors. 

At the war’s close SCF extended its 
assistance into many of the Western 
countries which had suffered devasta- 
tion. Thousands of children received 
food and clothing supplements from the 
federation, and almost 400 schools re- 
ceived material aid that contributed to 
their rehabilitation. With the drawing 
of the Iron Curtain over Eastern Europe, 
the federation found American sponsors 
ready to come to the help of thousands 
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of refugee children in West Germany 
and Austria. As Greece struggled to 
its feet after the repulse of Communist 
guerrillas, SCF extended aid to Greek 
children. Similarly, the federation 
went to work in Korea after the creation 
of the Republic of South Korea. 

Programs based on personal sponsor- 
child relationships continue to fill an 
important need. Over 7,000 American 
individuals and groups sponsor more 
than 8,000 boys and girls in many coun- 
tries, maintaining continuing personal 
correspondence with these children and 
their families. The enrichment of lives 
on both sides of this child-sponsorship 
relationship has had an untold influence 
for good; has helped to increase the feel- 
ing of personal interest and involvement 
between individuals and families; has 
broken down barriers of language and 
race by the common tongue of friendship. 

The emphasis of the federation has 
increasingly been directed to the self- 
help aspects of its programs. Self-help 
as a method of attacking the basic 
causes of poverty is the federation’s 
major contribution in the field of social 
welfare. The self-help concept rests 
on the principle that people are willing 
to use their unemployed time, their 
strength, their skills, and available ma- 
terials to improve the lives of their chil- 
dren if they are shown how this can 
be done without loss of dignity and with- 
out accepting charity. The federation’s 
success has been obtained by a pooling 
of the skilled professional guidance of 
its fieldworkers, modest grants or loans 
where actual cash is needed, and the 
labor, talents, and interest of the people 
themselves. Here is sharing in the best 
sense of the word—a sharing of a mutual 
interest in and concern for the benefit 
and improvement of the lives of chil- 
dren. As this concept developed and 
evolved in actual practice it has gained 
increasing recognition from profession- 
ally competent leaders in social welfare. 
The following is typical of many signifi- 
cant observations: 

The Secretary General of the Inter- 
national Union for Child Welfare, Mr. 
Dan Mulock Houwer, stated after at- 
tending SCF conferences and observing 
fieldwork of the Federation in Greece 
and Lebanon— 

This is a revolution in social work. In 
the Communist countries the approach is to 
the mass, on the basis of mass psychology 
plus enforcement by the political structure. 
In the United States and the Western in- 
dustrialized countries the approach of social 
work is to stimulate the realization of the 
latent potentialities of the individual per- 
sonality. Under the SCF pattern, when the 
SCF community development specialist 
leaves, the community, stimulated and 
focused on the well-being of children, goes 
on with self-improvement projects. It does 
so collectively, for the individual. Therein 
lies the revolution. 


SCF village self-help programs have 
been established successfully in many of 
the freedom-loving nations overseas in- 
cluding France, Greece, Lebanon, and 
Korea. 

In Lebanon, self-help programs 
proved so successful that SCF has been 
asked to assist the Lebanese Govern- 
ment in training officials for its rural 
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rehabilitation program. Since the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, the Fed- 
eration has been helpful on a small scale 
with the sponsorship of schools, while 
a wider opportunity for service is antici- 
pated there in the near future. Re- 
cently, the Federation has initiated pilot 
self-help projects in Morocco, the Philip- 
pines, and in the Cameroons in Africa. 
In these places the villagers, assisted by 
SCF’s fieldworkers, donate their volun- 
tary services to accomplish permanent 
improvements in their communities. 
Schools are improved, sanitary facilities 
installed, farm-to-market roads built, 
irrigation systems either installed or ex- 
tended with resultant crop increases. 
Out of these improvements comes a bet- 
ter life for the children; better schools; 
better food; better health—and a new 
generation equipped to meet the chal- 
lenge of a changing world. By taking 
part in self-help activities, both the par- 
ents and the children learn the Ameri- 
can way of cooperation and individual 
self-reliance instead of continued de- 
pendence on charity that destroys hu- 
man dignity. 

Funds to carry forward the work of 
SCF come not only from individual con- 
tributors, but by group participation. 
Women’s clubs, service organizations, 
even the crews of some of our naval 
ships, have joined in supporting this 
work. Business firms across the Nation 
are supporting SCF by sponsoring in- 
dividual children and backing com- 
munity self-help. Here is an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge to American 
enterprise to take a truly constructive 
hand in basic development abroad, and 
one that is being accepted and used with 
increasing effectiveness. 

We, at SCF, believe that the self-help 
principle should be basic to all giving 
as a means of achievement of the goal 
outlined by the President in his message 
and further implemented in his Peace 
Corps program. 

It is through pooling of individual 
skills, sharing of labor for a common 
cause, proving that men of differing 
races, languages, and customs can work 
together for a mutual goal, that inter- 
national good will and collective respon- 
sibility can be attained. The goal of the 
Federation is that of helping others to 
help themselves by extending the hand 
of friendship backed by a readiness to 
match effort with knowledge and means. 
The President’s message has strength- 
ened our hands here at the Federation 
and augurs well for the days that lie 
ahead. 





Disaster for Resort Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. MILTON W. GLENN 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 
Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, as a Rep- 


resentative of the Second Congressional 
District of New Jersey, I am quite famil- 
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iar with a segment of our economy which 
has grown and been encouraged as a 
source of income to our resort areas. My 
district includes Atlantic City and a 
number of smaller seashore resorts, 
which depend to a great extent on con- 
vention business. This is particularly 
true in the off season, when the facilities 
such as hotels and restaurants are oc- 
cupied and kept busy by conventions 
from all over the United States, Canada, 
and even the world. 

These conventions draw thousands of 
business representatives, and_ they, 
naturally, use their expense accounts. 
It has been estimated that over 50 per- 
cent of the income of one of the larger 
hotels in Atlantic City is derived from 
convention people. Any curtailment of 
the use of an expense account will be 
disastrous to the economy of the New 
Jersey resort areas, and I must judge 
that the same would apply to all areas 
catering to this great segment of our 
economy—the convention business. Pro- 
fessional convention managers either 
employed by corporations or trade asso- 
ciations, have purposely built up the use 
of resorts for convention purposes be- 
cause they have a captive audience and 
are not subject to the distractions of 
metropolitan areas. 

Atlantic City has the largest conven- 
tion hall in the world, which has just 
been completely renovated under a $4 
million renovation program, and its floor 
space increased by thousands of square 
feet for display of merchandise and 
other items, which enable an industry 
to display its accomplishments from year 
to year, and enables the businessman to 
keep up with what is new in his line of 
endeavor. I have watched these conven- 
tions personally for years, and I know 
that they are conducted in a business- 
like manner, serve a very important pur- 
pose in our domestic economy, and the 
time which is given to social contacts 
and entertainment does not detract from 
the serious and fruitful endeavor of the 
meetings and displays planned months 
in advance for the convention. 

I cannot conceive how any restrictions 
on convention and business spending will 
produce $250 million a year in additional 
taxes, and such an assumption is quite 
unrealistic for the following reasons: 

First. The money involved is ear- 
marked for sales promotion by most busi- 
ness enterprise. It is unsound to think 
that any business would not seek to divert 
such earmarked funds to other areas 
that are deductible, such as advertising, 
television, et cetera. The money, thus, 
will not be brought down in profits to 
a taxable level. 

Second. Such limitation will adversely 
affect the service industries; that is, 
transportation, restaurants and hotels, 
which are large employers. A campaign 
by Internal Revenue Service has already 
reduced spending by convention people. 
In this regard, in most hotels in the re- 
sort areas there has been a steady de- 
cline in profits for the last 3 years since 
this antibusiness campaign was started 
by the Internal Revenue Service. For 
instance, in one hotel brought to my 
attention, the income tax was $16,000 
last year as compared to $200,000 3 years 
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ago. It is my belief that any hope of 
improving the tax collections through 
these procedures, will be offset by the 
reduced taxes produced for so long by 
the service industries. 

I take issue with the Internal Revenue 
Service when it says that conventions 
are evidence of willful extravagances 
and conducted in an _ unbusinesslike 
manner. I know the contrary is true 
from personal observation, and it will be 
a terrible loss to the Nation to let this 
segment of business, the convention 
business, go to pot. 

Such recommendations by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Department is an attempt 
to introduce discriminatory price fixing 
by limiting the amount that can be de- 
ducted for hotel rooms and meals used 
by business travelers, and is funda- 
mentally unsound. If our country has 
reached the point in its economy where 
it demands price fixing and controls, 
then it should be across the board and 
not attempt it on any one industry or 
business, and in no event, should one 
segment of the economy be discrimi- 
nated against as would occur under such 
recommendations. 

The inclusion of yachts, hunting 
lodges, and tropical clubs as income tax 
deductions by an individual or corpora- 
tion is wrong, and I can agree that this 
should not be permitted. However, I 
do resent the Secretary of the Treasury 
emphasizing these extreme tax avoiding 
schemes, and implying they are typical 
of all business expenditures. I am 
amazed that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury can say that there should be a per- 
diem limitation applicable to business 
travel at $30 a day, and that he would 
call this realistic. I am sure that he and 
all other officers and employees in Gov- 
ernment would find it very hard to get 
by on business travel and lodging limited 
to such an amount. 

I am definitely opposed to any such 
price fixing, and this is what it will 
amount to, and I insist that the harm 
and loss to seashore resorts and other 
areas benefiting from convention and 
business travel will be a hundredfold 
greater than any hoped for increase in 
tax collection. 





Delta Council Address 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Thursday, May 25, at 
the annual meeting of the Delta Council, 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able Harotp D. Cootey, chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House 
of Representatives, was the featured 
speaker. Some 3,000 people heard Mr. 
Coo.ey’s highly important message and 
I think it is worthy of the attention of all 
the Members of Congress. 
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Under unanimous consent, I include 
Mr. CooLey’s address: 


REMARKS OF Hon. Harotp D. COooLry, OF 
NortH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE 
on AGRICULTURE, U.S. House OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, BEFORE THE DELTA COUNCIL, 
CLEVELAND, Miss., THURSDAY, May 25, 1961 


I am greatly honored to be the guest of 
Delta Council on the occasion of your 26th 
annual meeting. I know of the historic 

cance of some of your meetings of the 

and I know that the future meetings 
will play an important part in the history 
of our country. 

Delta Council is a Mississippi organization, 
put its influence in agricultural matters is 
nationwide. For many years the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has invited leaders 
from your organization to present their views 
on every type of agricultural legislation that 
has been before us. These recommendations 
have always been of great value to the com- 
mittee and the Congress as a whole. 

The leaders of your organization have been 
influential in determining policy decisions 
of the great agricultural organizations and 
the Department of Agriculture. Their knowl- 
edge of agriculture plus their national view- 
point will always give them high priority in 
the Nation’s agricultural councils. 

I will say especially that we in Washington 
are always pleased when B. F. Smith visits 
with us, to keep us abreast of the work and 
views of the Delta Council. 


FARMERS SELF-RELIANT AND INDEPENDENT 


Now, at the outset of this discussion, I 
would like to emphasize to you that I have 
been guided through all the years by a firm 
conviction that the farmers of America are 
the most independent, and the most self-re- 
liant, of all the people in our economy and 
in our democratic society, and that farmers 
want the Government to do nothing for 
them that they can do for themselves. 

The Delta Council is a perfect demonstra- 
tion to the Nation at large of the determina- 
tion of farmers and of the rest of the people 
in an agricultural area to do—to make do— 
for themselves. 

By your efforts, conversely and perhaps 
ironically, you simultaneously have demon- 
strated that no matter how hard farmers 
may try, to the limit of their brains, in 
their full devotion to the land and in the 
expenditure of their energy, they cannot go 
it alone in the economic stream where our 
Government has provided to other areas of 
our economy—to industry and to labor—so 
many protections, so many safeguards, s0 
many powers above the law of supply and 
demand. The Government has responsibility 
also to the farmers of America. 

Everyone here knows that without the 
Government cotton program this rich delta 
spread along the great Mississippi today 
would be bankrupt. 

Let us hold this in mind while we look 
backward briefly and then take a fresh look 
at the Nation’s agriculture, and while we 
meditate and counsel together on the fur- 
ther direction we shall give our Government 
in the development of policies intended to 
afford to the farmers of this country the 
opportunity to share equitably in the re- 
wards of free enterprise. 


NATION UNAWARE OF FARM PLIGHT 


Perhaps the deterioration of the agricul- 
tural economy in recent years needs no spell- 
ing out for you people of the Delta Council. 
But I am impelled to lay down a few facts 
and figures every time the opportunity pre- 
sents itself, for it is absolutely appalling to 
me that the nonfarm public is almost to- 
tally unaware of the current critically low 
level of farm income. I am always hopeful, 
0m occasions when I speak, that some of the 
truth about agriculture may seep through 
to our urban friends who for so long a time 
have heard little about agriculture that was 
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not beclouded by emphasis upon surplus and 
subsidy. 

Farmers’ realized net income from farm- 
ing in 1960 totaled only $11.6 billion, a de- 
cline of 26 percent from the 1947-49 average. 
In 1960 the net income per farm from farm- 
ing, despite the decline in the number of 
farms, was 20 percent below the 1947-49 
average. 

These income losses resulted largely from 
a 12-percent reduction in average prices re- 
ceived by farmers from the 1947-49 average 
and a 20-percent rise in prices paid for items 
used in family living and in farm produc- 
tion. The parity ratio, which measures the 
relative price position of farmers, declined 
from 108 in 1947-49 to 80 in 1960, a drop of 
26 percent. 

City people are uninformed on the cost- 
price squeeze that now is strangling agri- 
culture; indeed, many have been led to 
believe that farmers are getting fat on Gov- 
ernment checks. 

The decline in income, of course, has not 
been uniform for all crops or for all classes 
of farms. You people here in the Delta 
certainly have been more fortunate than 
farmers in some areas, and you have had 
tougher luck than some other areas. 

The Delta is an agricultural region of gen- 
erally rich land which normally produces 
yields of cotton and other adapted crops 
considerably above the average. It is, how- 
ever, a high-cost area and in years when 
something less than an average crop is har- 
vested your farmers suffer serious financial 
reverses. 

As I recall, 1957 was such a year in the 
Delta. Wet weather completely prevented 
cotton harvest on some farms, while on 
practically all others the amount and qual- 
ity of the harvest was poor. A serious emer- 
gency financing program developed in which 
both the cooperative farm credit system and 
the Farmers Home Administration made spe- 
cial efforts to supplement local credit to 
farmers. 

I am told that many Delta farmers still 
have not recoverec fully from the setback in 
1957. 

It is deeply satisfying to me that I have 
been able to work with you through the years 
in developing the farm policies, of adjusted 
production, price supports and reasonable 
credit, which have served this Delta country 
to weather adversity and to maintain your 
economy on the land. 

The farmers of the Delta, the farmers of 
North Carolina, and the farmers of the Na- 
tion have come through some hard times to- 
gether in these last few years. At times I 
have despaired that so many of our farmers 
have dwelt so constantly at the edge of in- 
solvency and bankruptcy. 

You will recall that the farm program of 
the 1930’s brought us through the great 
depression. Our cotton program operated 
for some 22 or 23 years, to the great ad- 
vantage of our cotton farmers, and at an 
actual profit to the Government of some 
$268 million. Then a low price philosophy 
began to dominate our farm policies, and the 
income of our farmers lessened year by year. 
At times I feared we might be without a 
program at all. Our profit of $268 million 
in the cotton program turned into a loss over 
the last 5 years of approximately $1,184 
million. 

A NEW DAY 


Now there is a new day for agriculture— 
or perhaps I should say there is a prospect 
of a new day, or the possibility of a new day 
in agriculture. 

It is not my purpose to inject politics into 
this discussion. I would have done with 
partisan politics in agriculture, now and for- 
evermore. But the truth would not be 
served if I failed to emphasize to you that 
there is a new climate for the farmer in 
Washington, a new sympathy for his prob- 
lems and his aspirations, and a new and 
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dedicated determination to work with farm- 
ers in dealing with these problems. 

I think that I can report to you without 
reservation that the farmers of America have 
found a true champion of their cause in 
Orville Freeman, who so recently became our 
Secretary of Agriculture. He is a student. 
He is able. He has the voice, the will, and 
the heart to speak out for farmers. 

In a few short months Orville Freeman 
has grasped the responsibilities and intri- 
cacies of his office and he has dared to lead. 
In these same months he has inherited and 
he is now bearing the weight and the burden 
of all the conflicts within the ranks of agri- 
culture and of all the prejudices against 
farmers that in these last few years have 
been engendered among our consuming 
friends in the cities. 

You witnessed what happened when Free- 
man came forward with his first major legis- 
lative proposal—the feed grains bill. You 
no doubt grasp in the ensuing conflict on 
this bill a portent of troubled days, months, 
and perhaps years ahead. 

The feed grains bill was similar in virtually 
all respects to legislation introduced by 
leaders of both political parties in the pre- 
vious Congress. But when I offered this bill 
in the new 87th Congress as the administra- 
tion-sponsored measure, party lines formed 
fast and hard. 

Our job in the Congress is difficult enough 
when the facts go out to the people, but 
when planned and promoted misinformation 
and downright falsehoold are used to con- 
fuse the people, then we must wonder 
whether the public good can be served. 

While the feed grains bill was before the 
Congress our dairy farmers, our poultry pro- 
ducers, and others who use feed were told 
that the legislation would shoot feed prices 
out the roof. On the other hand, it was 
whispered to our farmers producing grain 
that the bill would knock their prices out 
of the bottom. Then, when those out to de- 
feat this program couldn’t find something 
else to say, they just yelled “socialism.” I 
believe you know who was back of this kind 
of business. 

In the showdown on the House floor, the 
bill barely survived. Only four members of 
the minority party voted with us. Only a 
last minute surge of votes by city members 
saved the legislation. 

Thus the feed grains bill, the first great 
effort in agriculture by the new administra- 
tion, was born and baptized in the Congress 
by great and bitter partisan strife, and amid 
confusion manufactured by the opposition. 
As of now it seems that this program may 
write one of our real success stories in deal- 
ing with farm problems. It is popular in 
the corn country. It will bring down our 
surpluses. It is improving the income of 
farmers. 

ADMINISTRATION FARM BILL 


Now let us turn briefly to the administra- 
tion’s general farm bill, known as the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1961. 

This bill, the heart of it, seeks to provide 
the procedures and the machinery whereby 
farmers can work together, in cooperation 
with government, to adjust their production 
to modern needs and conditions; and there- 
by to achieve for themselves fair incomes, 
as they make available to consumers ade- 
quate supplies at fair prices. 

It seeks to give and apply to farmers, 
commodity by commodity, the precise tools 
and principles of free enterprise that have 
been employed by industry since our be- 
ginning as a free people by providing the 
means whereby producers may fit their pro- 
duction to their markets and may put a 
price tag on their production that will 
represent their costs plus a reasonable profit 
that will support their families on an Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

Senator ELLENDER of Louisiana, chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
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Forestry, and I, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, introduced the 
administration bill. 

Then the roof seemed to fall in. I never 
in my life have witnessed such misinforma- 
tion, misrepresentation, and absolute non- 
sense as has been spread around the country 
on the intent and purpose of this proposed 
legislation. 

Anonymous propaganda sheets have been 
circulated on Capitol Hill, damning the bill. 
In Louisiana a report was spread among 
warehousemen that if the bill becomes law 
then farmers will take their cotton out of 
bonded warehouses and store it on their 
farms. In my own State of North Carolina 
and in other tobacco States our farmers were 
served up with the appalling falsehood that 
if we pass this bill the tobacco allotments 
will no longer run to the farms, but to the 
producers, and tenants at any time may 
move to another farm and take the land- 
owner’s allotment with him. 

Can you imagine the character of people 
in our democratic society who would use 
such falsehood and such tactics? There is 
no more probability that such things would 
happen under this bill than that the Con- 
gress tomorrow will enact legislation to bring 
about such conditions or events. 

I will be the first to say to you that the 
administration’s bill now pending in the 
Congress is far from perfect. No bill of such 
a@ general character can be perfect upon its 
introduction. This is especially true in view 
of the short time the administration had 
in which to present general farm legislation 
to this Congress, in time for action this year. 

The proposed legislation provides that a 
committee of producers of a specific com- 
modity would consult with the Secretary to 
develop and recommend a program for that 
commodity. The Secretary would recommend 
a program based on these consultations. To 
become effective it would require approval 
by the President, sanction by the Congress, 
and approval by two-thirds vote of the 
producers. 

The bill would establish agricultural pro- 
cedures, not programs. 


CONGRESS WILL NOT ABDICATE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR AGRICULTURE 


Perhaps the most serious worry about the 
legislation is that in its original draft it 
provided that any commodity program 
would come up to the Congress where it 
could be rejected, but, if not, the program 
then with the approval of two-thirds of the 
producers would become effective. 

A great storm has been created around 
this aspect of the legislation. You perhaps 
have been told that the Congress is being 
called upon to “abdicate” its responsibilities. 
I point out to you that even under this 
original proposal the Congress could reject 
any commodity programs submitted to it 
and then proceed to legislate directly on a 
program for that commodity, if such was 
desired by the producers. 

You need not fear. Congress will not 
abdicate its responsibility for agriculture. 
I assure you of this: Whatever bill is passed 
you people here and farmers throughout 
the Nation will have the same doors of Con- 
gress open to you. You will be doing busi- 
ness at the same store. You will be doing 
business with the Congress of the United 
States. 

My concern now is that the power of 
propaganda, the power to misinform, the 
power to misrepresent, the power to confuse, 
has become so great in this country, where 
the interests of our farm people are con- 
cerned, that we may not now, or perhaps 
ever again, be able to write and enact sen- 
sible and sound legislation to return agri- 
culture to a fair earning position. 

I want you to take note of this. Time 
may be running out on the farmers of 
America. 
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It is not my fear now that the Congress 
will abdicate its responsibility to agriculture, 
but that agriculture, by yielding to the 
forces of misinformation, misrepresentation, 
and confusion, may abdicate in its oppor- 
tunities—perhaps the last opportunities— 
to put sense and soundness into the farm 
economy of this country. 

You are aware that we farmers represent 
now less than 10 percent of the population. 
Our strength of numbers in the Congress 
has waned. 


COTTON IN A FARM PROGRAM 


I was rather surprised earlier in the week 
when a prominent cotton leader stood at 
my desk and told me that cotton is in good 
shape. His inference was that any consider- 
ation of cotton need not be embraced in 
the new farm legislation. 

The Department of Agriculture reports 
that domestic consumption of cotton is ex- 
pected to be down about 1 million bales this 
year from the 9 million bales consumed 
last year. The per capita use of cotton in 
this country has dropped in the last 10 years 
by roughly one-fourth, in competition with 
synthetic fibers and materials. The De- 
partment expects our total export of cotton 
in 1960-61 to run about 6.5 million bales, 
down about 700,000 from the previous year. 
And adding to my concern, is the great in- 
flux of cotton textile goods from abroad. 
Foreign textile mills are taking great ad- 
vantage of the fact that our cotton program 
permits the sale abroad of American pro- 
duced cotton at substantially lower prices 
than our own mills must pay. 

Not all is gloom, of course. There are 
many bright spots for cotton. The possi- 
bilities of research in new uses and in pro- 
motions are exciting and challenging. But 
does anyone here believe for a moment that 
our cotton problems have been solved, and 
we shall need no further recourse to the 
Government to change, revise, and improve 
the public policies now applicable to cotton? 

Then think upon what your representa- 
tives from the cotton country will face when 
they again go into the House or into the 
Senate carrying legislation to deal with cot- 
ton alone. Cotton is a southern crop. I 
would not like to confront the prospects 
ahead if cotton were excluded from general 
legislation intended to enable the producers 
of the various commodities to deal with their 
problems in the years ahead. 

We must think and work together on these 
things. 

This is my message here. 

Now, in closing, let me say to you that 
it is people like you, here in the Delta 
Council, that we need for leadership. 

We need people like you to get the truth 
told. 

Let us have done with bickering in this 
divided house of agriculture. When I 
come to you, or you come to me, let neither 
of us say to the other: I am against what 
you propose; but let both of us say: Come, 
sit down, and together we shall think out 
and work out the problem to be solved and 
the advantage to be gained by our farm 
people across these broad lands of ours and 
by this country that we love. 





The Republic of Italy—15th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, many 
dramatic and startling changes took 
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place in Europe as the result of the last 
war and since the end of that war, but 
one of the most welcome changes was the 
birth of the Republic of Italy. Fifteen 
years ago on June 2 the Kingdom of 
Italy came to an end, and the Republic 
of Italy was born. Even more welcome 
was the fact that this radical change 
was brought about by an orderly demo- 
cratic process, by popular referendum. 

Since its rise and its fast growth dur- 
ing that relatively short time, the Re. 
public of Italy has had its ups and downs 
and faced many hardships and difficul- 
ties, especially in its early years. But 
the industrious and extremely hard- 
working people of Italy, with their de- 
voted and dedicated leaders, have had 
their reward of joy and satisfaction in 
the strengthening of their democratic 
Government. Even before the formal 
termination of the last war, devastated 
and war-ravaged Italy lay prostrate at 
the feet of her victoricus foes. At the 
time she appeared to be ready prey to 
divisive forces and thus an easy victim 
of Communist ideology. Her economy, 
her finances, and her industry were all 
wrecked, and nearly everything was in 
disorder and chaos, everything except 
the robust determination of the people 
to face all such national calamities real- 
istically and courageously. Fortunately, 
during this most critical period of Italy’s 
recent history, two important, one might 
say two decisive, factors worked in Italy’s 
favor. 

The character of the people of Italy 
and the caliber of their leaders on the 
one hand, and the imaginative states- 
manship displayed by American and Brit- 
ish Governments on the other, were the 
two factors which saved Italy from fur- 
ther ravages, and were at least indirectly 
instrumental in bringing about the Re- 
public of Italy. 

Today, more than 16 years after the 
conclusion of the war in Europe, and 15 
years after the birth of new Italy under 
the republican form of government, we 
can see the working of multiple forces, 
often working at cross purposes, and 
seeming to cause much confusion in 
which only the forces of evil and destruc- 
tion would have gained had it not been 
for the sound and robust sense of the 
Italian people under coolheaded and 
resolute leadership. At times, even in 
misery, they kept faith with the ways of 
the West, pulled themselves together, 
stoutly faced and overcame both internal 
and external threats to their free exist- 
ence. 

In this terrific and relentless struggle 
for survival as an independent, sovereign 
state, the people and the Government of 
the United States played an important, 
and perhaps a decisive role. We did 
what we could to help the people of Italy 
in their period of travail and tribulation, 
and our moral support must have given 
them confidence and hope in their im- 
mense struggle. I am glad and proud to 
recall the financial and material aid 
given to Italy, first under UNRRA, then 
followed by the Marshall plan, the for- 
eign aid and mutual assistance programs, 
technical, cultural, and military assist- 
ance plans. And in the end, we as well 
as others of the free West, have gained 
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a loyal, dependable, and devoted ally for 
our cause, in our common fight against 
Communist totalitarianism. 

Different people hold different views 
about certain phases of recent Italian 
history, particularly on the recent politi- 
cal history of Italy, but they all have 
greeted with joy and jubilation the en- 
couraging and inspiring changes that 
have taken place in the politics and poli- 
cies of Italy under the republic form of 
government. The Republic of Italy has 
weathered numerous political, economic, 
and social storms, it has emerged 
stronger than ever, and has become a 
pillar of democracy in today’s Europe. 
Its courageous leaders have defiantly 
ignored all threats and blandishments of 
powerful Communist elements from 
within, and they have also bravely faced 
even more serious totalitarian threats 
from without. 

In the sphere of economics and fi- 
nance, they have been successful in mak- 
ing Italy a solvent country, and have 
succeeded in maintaining its solvency. 
Even with the loss of some territory to 
Yugoslavia, and the inevitable over- 
crowding of the already densely popu- 
lated country with refugees from lost 
areas, Italy has managed to look after 
the welfare of its needy citizens. In the 
important fields of commerce and indus- 
try the Republic has made tremendous 
progress. New and large chemical, oil 
refining and cement industries have been 
built, and these are being operated with 
power generated by hydroelectric power- 
plants and stations. Today Italy pro- 
vides finished industrial goods of high 
quality to numerous countries, and its 
technological services are sought by 
many countries in the Middle East. 
Italy has thus successfully regained at 
least a part of its prewar commerce and 
shipping in that area of the world. 

Today, 15 years after its birth, the 
Republic of Italy has come of age. At 
that early age she has attained maturity 
and has take her high place in the com- 
munity of nations in the free world. 
Italy today is armed in defense of her 
freedom and of democracy, and has 
alined with Western democracies 
against totalitarian dictatorships. Let 
us all pray and hope on this 15th anni- 
versary celebration that the Republic of 
Italy will grow strong and her citizens 
live in peace under their democratic 
government. 





In Memory of Our Veterans Who Had a 
Rendezvous With Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday, May 30, I had the privilege 
of participating in the Memorial Day 
parade and services conducted by the 
Unity Post No. 1570, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, and Queens Village Post No. 
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301, the American Legion, at Queens 
Village, N.Y. The grand marshal of 
the march was Alfred W. Mutz, past 
commander of the Unity Post. Many 
notables attended and the order of 
march included Gold Star Mothers, units 
from various high schools, units from 
various posts of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and the American Legion, the 
student nurses from Creedmore State 
Hospital, the Knights of Columbus and 
other civic-minded groups. 

After the march, the ceremonial took 
place at the Veterans’ Plaza, Springfield 
Boulevard and Jamaica Avenue. After 
the invocation by Rev. Laverne Vander 
Hill, introductory greetings were given 
by Cyril J. Solan, general chairman, 
John Gulitti, commander, Unity Post No. 
1570, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
George D. Bein, commander, Queens 
Village Post No. 301, American Legion. 
The assembly of over 2,000 were thrilled 
by the recitation of the poem, “In 
Flanders Fields,” by Rosemary Shev- 
lin, a student of Martin Van Buren High 
School and a recitation of “Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address,” by Howard Griesch 
of the Grace Lutheran Day School. The 
memorial prayer was given by Rabbi 
Jacob Wendroff and the benediction by 
Rev. James MecNicholas. The placing 
of the wreaths, the salute to the dead, 
the taps and the flag raising were all 
in keeping with the great traditions of 
the Memorial Day. 

The address which I delivered on this 
historic occasion I believe will prove of 
interest to the readers. My address 
follows: 


Commanders John Gulitti, George Bein, 
Chairman Solan, Mr. Johnson, and members 
of Unity Post No. 1570 of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Legionnaires, and Americans 
all. We gather here in reverent tribute to 
our honored dead. We revere them because 
they had a rendezvous with death so that we 
could have a rendezvous with life. We re- 
vere them because they gave their life so 
that we might live in dignity, in freedom, 
and in peace. To achieve this peace, we pay 
a terrible price. We pay in lives lost, in 
bodies broken, in morals shattered, in gov- 
ernment debauched, and in our economy 
dislocated. We pay this high cost because 
we know that liberty and freedom are price- 
less, and peace is the desired goal of all free 
mankind. 

We ask ourselves two questions. Do we 
have peace? Have the sacrifices of these 
honored dead been in vain? If peace is de- 
fined as the period between hot wars, then 
we have peace. If peace is defined as a 
tranquil state of affairs, then there is no 
peace—the only definite thing we can state 
is that we have an uneasy peace, and we are 
engaged in a cold war. 

Peace is still not a reality to most of the 
people of this world. Suspicion, hatred, 
civil war, starvation, and greed ride the 
range of human misery as ruthlessly as 
when the war lords of Berlin and Tokyo 
dreamed of their master races. Eastern Eu- 
rope is closed to Western Europe by an iron 
curtain of censorship. The captive nations 
are suffering under tyrannical dictatorship 
and are striving to regain their freedom and 
liberty. 

Communist agents throughout the world, 
taking their orders from Moscow, are trying 
to seize control of governments by subver- 
sion, by infiltration, and by armaments, and 
make them subject to the will of the Krem- 
lin. Laos, Communist China, and Cuba are 
areas in which the might of Moscow is 
spreading its influence. 
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For a long time, the American people have 
been realizing that tyranny is a monster 
most difficult to destroy. Freedom and lib- 
erty have existed for short periods of time 
throughout history. Ours is a nation 
which has lived longer in freedom than any 
other nation in the world. Despots have 
risen to make known their dreams of world 
dominion. They scoff at America and tell 
us that they will bury us. They do not be- 
lieve in an America with peace and freedom 
and opportunity for all people. They dream 
of a Soviet Empire with the hammer and 
sickle waving in triumph over the ashes of 
democracy and a commissar ruling the life 
of every individual in the world with an iron 
hand. They have projected their might into 
orbit and into the great spaces beyond. 
They seek to belittle our efforts, publicized 
throughout the world and seen by televi- 
sion, to put a man into space and return 
safely to earth. ; 

Of all the threats to human liberty and 
freedom, communism is the greatest. It 
feeds upon the misery of the people by its 
promises, it inspires sacrifices, provides con- 
centrated educational facilities for the su- 
perior intellect, and subordinates the indi- 
vidual to the glorification of the state. 

Hunger, unemployment, and pestilence 
stalk many lands in Asia, in Africa, and in 
South America. These conditions are con- 
ducive to communism. Many of these 
weakened nations have toppled before the 
force displayed by Communist Russia with 
its inexhaustive manpower and natural 
resources. 

The picture of Russia’s long stride from 
Czechoslovakia to China is too recent to 
have been dimmed in its ugly potentialities. 
In Korea it was brought to us in a most 
forceful and realistic way. Now again, in 
Indochina, Asia, in Laos, and in Cuba, the 
same tactics are used. 

The American people know that the only 
hope of preserving human freedom, or mak- 
ing peace secure, lies in American national 
strength, and in improving the living con- 
ditions of mankind. That means strength 
in the faith of American ideals, strength in 
American economy, and finally, strength in 
American fighting power. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars have always 
championed peace and freedom through 
strength. Despots and tyrants have only 
contempt for people who are so passionately 
devoted to peace that they foolishly never 
prepare to defend themselves. 

We all remember the command of the 
dead as immortalized by John McCrae in 
his poem entitled “In Flanders Fields’: 


“We are the dead. 

Take up our quarrel with the foe. 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch, be yours to hold it high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


Forty-four years have passed since the 
dead gave us that command. Two terrible 
wars have scourged our Nation. The vet- 
erans of World War II and the veterans of 
Korea in answering the dead of World War I, 
promised them in these words: 


“Sleep on ye brave 

Your flaming torch aloft we bear. 
With burning heart an oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 

In Flanders fields.” 


Our veterans have held high the torch of 
liberty. They struck down the swastika and 
planted high our flag over the city of Ber- 
lin. They struck down the flag of the Ris- 
ing Sun and planted our Stars and Stripes 
on the craggy hills of Mount Suribachi. 
Whenever our boys have been called upon 
to strike down the symbol of despotism, 
they have done so and lifted our flag above 
the clear horizon. 
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We, as a result of our success, have be- 
come smugly complacent. Because of past 
victories, we feel that we can win again, 
and in our self-praise, the American people 
are becoming soft and losing sight of our 
ideals and our purposes. 

President Kennedy understands our na- 
tional purpose. He knows it, and in his 
inaugural address, he admonished the 
American people when he declared, “Ask not 
what your country can do for you, but ask 
what you can do for your country.” Many 
other farsighted Americans understand our 
national purpose. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the great jurist, 
once paraphrased our purposes and said, “I 
enjoy paying taxes because the price of 
civilization is the privilege of paying taxes.” 
See what the people are doing and ask your- 
selves whether we are losing sight of our na- 
tional purposes. Gigantic corporations and 
electrical businessmen fix prices, gouge their 
Government thereby increasing Government 
expenditures, and yet they complain that 
Government is imposing too many taxes. 
Businessmen take off entertainment ex- 
penditures, yet complain about high taxes. 
Labor leaders ask for increased wages and 
complain about taxes and the cost of living. 
Aircraft industries obtain billions of pro- 
curement contracts and refuse to pay their 
taxes on their excess profits. The media of 
communication, such as the television net- 
work, set up phony quix shows and payola 
and complain about unfair investigations. 
The newspapers disclose inadvertently Gov- 
ernment secrets, and publicize for profit 
crime and lust, and complain about Gov- 
ernment inefficiency. 

In 1797 when the pirates along the Barbary 
Coast demandec tribute, our American envoy 
to France, Charles Pinckney, declared with a 
clear voice, “Millions for defense, but not 
one cent for tribute.” 

Contrast our present attitude toward Cuba 
today. When Castro asks tribute in ransom 
for 1,200 Cuban invaders, some so-called 
leaders run helter skelter to raise ransom 
money to pay for tractors demanded by 
Fidel Castro. These so-called leaders cam- 
oufiage their softness with humanitarian end 
weasel words that ransom is an exchange 
of machine for men, while Castro calls these 
payments indemnification and reparations 
for invasion. This is a demonstration of 
humanism gone astray. Any payment made 
‘by Americans for the release of Cuban free- 
dom fighters is blackmail and tribute. I, for 
one, do not approve such tribute. I believe 
veterans do not approve of blackmail. 
What has happened to the spirit of America? 

Our Declaration of Independence declares 
that all men are created equal, and yet the 
citizens of Alabama stop freedom riders, 
white and black, from traveling through 
their State. Our Supreme Court in 1954 
ordered desegregation and our Federal Gov- 
ernment had to send troops into Little Rock 
to guarantee the safety of a few Negro chil- 
dren to attend school. 

Today is more than a Memorial Day. It 
is a day of rededication to those high ideals 
for which those men died. While we are 
aware of the faults and frailties of our hu- 
man makeup and the selfishness of some, let 
us not forget the great heart of our great 
American people when called upon for great 
causes. Sometimes we are overgenerous. 

This year in Washington we have sought 
to help the unemployed, to feed the hun- 
gry, to clothe the naked, to comfort the sick 
and the aged, to house the inadequately shel- 
tered, to educate the youth, to provide the 
opportunity for the brilliant and the skilled, 
to attend the wounded and the disabled. 
We have demonstrated, and we are demon- 
strating, that ours is a Government which 
eares. Just as we have helped our own, we 
have shown our generosity to the peoples of 
4Ssia, Africa, and South America by helping 
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them with funds to help themselves. Our 
Vice President, Lrnpow JOHNSON, has re- 
ported that the peoples of Asia want, not 
arms but funds to help their economy. We 
are generous because we recognize that we 
are our brothers’ Keepers and because it is 
right. We know that if we cannot help the 
many who are poor, we cannot save the few 
who are rich or well off. 

Remember, my friends, that our Nation 
has remained free because civil authority 
has been always superior to military au- 
thority, except in times of national emer- 
gency. Our budget provides for $47 billion 
for military affairs. Such great expendi- 
tures are needed for defense, but they carry 
with them great danger. We may be con- 
fronted by a military caste and a militaristic 
mentality. By the military caste I do not 
mean the GI, but the professional soldier. 
Place too much authority in the military 
or in one man, and we pave the road to 
tyranny and oppression. Deny a man equal 
rights before the law or deny him the pro- 
tection of the Bill of Rights, and you whittle 
away at your own freedom. Liberty does not 
always die from direct attack. If liberty 
ever dies in America—and I hope we shall 
never see the day—it will die from the decay 
of the principles that gave it life: that is 
justice and equality and that the rights of 
man come not from the generosity of the 
state but from the hand of God. But we 
are determined to be free, and we are ready 
to pay the cost, however great. We shall 
not be stampeded by fear, prejudice, or 
threats. With God’s grace and the support 
of all veterans and all men who are devoted 
to the principles of our Nation, our democ- 
racy will live and continue to flourish amid 
lawlessness and tyranny. 

When we adhere to the principles of jus- 
tice, equality, and brotherhood, we wil! have 
kept faith with those who died. 





Memorial Day, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include my remarks during the Memo- 
rial Day exercises of the American Le- 
gion Post 15, Immaculate Conception 
Cemetery, Lawrence, Mass., on May 30, 
1961: 


Even in death they are together, honored 
by the row on row of flags above their 
graves. 

Here sleep the brave. 

On each Memorial Day we pause, in per- 
sonal recollection of many loved ones and 
friends who have passed away. But to these 
who served our country well in time of dan- 
ger, we Offer the prayers of a grateful Na- 
tion. 

“No man lives unto himself alone.” The 
veterans who are buried here, learned that 
lesson at the threshold of their manhood. 
In the comradeship of national service, and 
in supreme test of battle, they were inspired 
to help one another. 

And when the war was over, those who 
came back went their separate ways, each 
seeking his own fulfillment—for that is the 
meaning of freedom to each person. 

There were times, however, when they 
longed for the comradeship of their young- 
er days, and wondered why this spirit that 
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was called forth in time of emergency, could 
not be saved for the constructive tasks of 
peace. 

Too often, it seemed, the opportunity for 
a new beginning that was won by the sac- 
rifices of war—faded away in the careless 
days of peace. The purpose and the goals, 
both earned at such a human cost, Slipped 
from our minds and hearts. 

Have we kept faith with those who dieq? 

Sixteen years after World War II, 16 years 
after the United States had become the most 
powerful nation in the world, we are under 
attack from a cunning and relentless foe. 
With the invisible weapons of propaganda, 
subversion, infiltration, science prestige, and 
economic pressure, communism is expanding 
against the frontiers of freedom. 

The competition of selfish interests within 
the Western World has blinded them to the 
insidious and effective techniques of com- 
munism, and has interfered with the uni- 
fied will and intelligence that is needed to 
reverse the spread of tyranny. 

Cuba, Laos, Africa today. 
tomorrow? 

At long last we are waking up to the sober 
truth that ‘those who refuse to learn from 
history are condemned to repeat it.” 

The first lesson is: a policy of weakness 
and surrender of basic principles invites 
attack, 

Another forgotten lesson warns us that 
freedom can never coast along—satisfied with 
things as they are—in a world of revolution- 
ary ferment. 

The soft years of the recent past, the com- 
placent and self-indulgent years when lead- 
ers were reluctant to tell us of our situation, 
or to point out what must be done, require 
resolution and sacrifice to make up that loss. 

President Kennedy spoke to Congress and 
to the American people last Friday, appeal- 
ing for a multi-billion-dollar program to 
strengthen the United States, and to spread 
the freedom doctrine around the world. To 
many listeners it sounded like a call to arms, 
bringing the United States to the edge of a 
wartime emergency. 

His purpose is to increase the power of the 
United States and friendly nations, and to 
serve notice on the Soviet Union that we will 
retreat no more. 

As the President spoke, I felt that he was 
asking us to live up to our responsibilities 
as freemen. 

As if he were saying: “Other generations 
of Americans did their part. We can do no 
less, The patriotic spirit and the patriotic 
efforts that are called forth in time of war 
are needed now to turn back the dangers 
that are encircling us in this age of de- 
ceptive peace.” 

On Memorial Day, it is our reverent cus- 
tom to visit the cemeteries, and to honor 
by appropriate ceremonies the memory of 
veterans who defended our freedoms in 
armed combat. It is they, however, who 
honor us. For they knew that the victories 
of war could be lost in the negligence of 
peace. 

But they had faith that we would carry 
on for them, and use the opportunity they 
had won, to expand the frontiers of free- 
dom, until every human being would en- 
joy the blessings of a lasting peace. 

The faces of the dead come back to life 
in our recollections of them, and it seems 
as if their courage returns to reassure and 
inspire us. 

If they could speak to us, from eternity, 
I think they would tell us to take heart 
from the living courage of the few among us 
and to emulate their example. They would 
point to the men and women serving in our 
Armed Forces, to those in schools and uni- 
versities and scienee laboratories acquiring 
the knowledge for progress; to men like com- 
mander Shepard who dare to explore the 
unknown; to those who are joining the Peace 
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Corps, choosing to give up the personal com- 
forts and conveniences that they enjoy here 
in order to help the underprivileged of this 
world; to humble men and women who live 
the redeeming truths of religion throughout 
their human journey. 

These are the ones—the dead remind us— 
who truly honor the faith to which brave 
men of generations past gave the last full 
measure of their devotion. 

On Memorial Day, the spirits of the de- 

pray for us. They pray that we shall 
respond to the courage of living Americans 
and volunteer to work with them in the 
t task of making human dignity for all 
vail, so that the future will be grateful to 
our memory for meeting the challenge of the 
1960’s with the valor that saved and per- 
petuated the priceless gift of freedom. 





The Republic of Italy—Fifteenth 


Anniversary 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH J. ADDONIZIO 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, all 
peoples and nations suffered during the 
last war, and some lost most of their 
worldly possessions, but the people of 
Italy were suffering under the detested 
and dictatorial Fascist regime for two 
decades prior to that war, without los- 
ing their love for freedom and demo- 
cratic government. They struggled 
against their dictator and his followers 
without success, but when the war came 
the Fascist regime proved its utter in- 
ability to act in the best interests of the 
Italian people, and when they realized 
that such was the case, the Fascists were 
turned out of office even before the end 
of that war, and gradually a democratic 
government came into being. That was 
done in an orderly and freely conducted 
election on June 2, 1946. On that day 
the people of Italy expressed their pref- 
erence to live under a republican form 
of government, and thus was born the 
Republic of Italy 15 years ago. 

Today as one looks at Italy and its 
government, as one surveys the attain- 
ments and accomplishments of the 
Italian people under that government, 
one cannot help but marvel at the way 
these people have worked and succeeded 
in making today’s Italy not only a pros- 
perous and progressive country but also 
a major force, perhaps a decisive force, 
in the dangerous and intense East-West 
struggle, an almost endless cold war that 
has been raging between the free West 
and enslaved Communist totalitarian 
East. Asa matter of fact, and all things 
considered, the birth and growth, and 
the constant strengthening of the Re- 
public of Italy is one of the healthiest 
and most hopeful signs in postwar 
Europe. ; 

And the democratic government there 
has done remarkably well, even when 
working under severe handicaps. Both 
in internal affairs and in foreign affairs 
it has been eminently successful, by im- 
proving the economic and social status of 
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citizens in the country and in enhancing 
Italy’s prestige abroad. ‘Today there is 
no question that, even though there is a 
large left-wing element in the country, 
democracy is firmly rooted on the soil of 
Italy. Barring some unexpected and un- 
foreseen event, it is there to stay. 

On her 15th anniversary celebration 
the Republic of Italy seems to be on the 
high road of success and triumph. It is 
true that many economic, social and ed- 
ucational reform measures which were 
instituted more than a decade ago have 
not had time to show their full benefi- 
cial results, but serious efforts are being 
made to narrow the gap separating the 
rich and the wealthy in the north from 
the poor and the miserable in the south 
including those in Sicily. Tremendous 
efforts are being made both by the gov- 
ernment and private organizations to 
modernize the country’s old industries 
and establish new ones in the south. 
Italy’s rivers are most efficiently utilized 
for generating hydroelectric power, with- 
out robbing the farmer of water for irri- 
gation purposes. Construction of high- 
ways and other means of transportation 
has been proceeding at an accelerated 
pace, and in this respect the country is 
experiencing a great boom. All these 
successes help Italy to cope, at least 
partly, with her surplus labor problem. 

The way in which the Italian people 
have pulled themselves up from their 
bootstraps and within 15 years have suc- 
ceeded in remaking Italy, in giving her a 
new and fresh lease on life is truly ad- 
mirable. We greet this 15-year-old new 
state, one of the great powers of Europe, 
and welcome with joy and enthusiasm 
the encouraging and inspiring changes 
that have taken place there, especially 
in Italy’s politics and her policies. The 
Republic of Italy has successfully weath- 
ered political, economic, and _ social 
storms; it has come out of numerous 
serious struggles unscathed, and has 
emerged as a pillar of democracy in to- 
day’s West. Its courageous and wise 
leaders have defiantly ignored all threats 
and blandishments of powerful Commu- 
nist elements from within, and they have 
also bravely faced even more serious 
totalitarian threats from without. Care- 
fully and gradually they have laid the 
foundations of a democratic government 
in which the people exercise their su- 
preme authority through the democratic 
process of voting, and by which the rule 
of law and equal justice is assured. 

Fifteen years make a very short period 
of a people’s history, but these last 15 
years have been momentous in the his- 
tory of Italian people. After enduring 
Fascist dictatorship for two decades and 
then suffering indescribable hardship in 
a war that brought them disaster and 
destruction, mostly through resolute and 
determined efforts they succeeded in re- 
modeling their government, rebuilt their 
devastated country, have carefully hus- 
banded their material and human re- 
sources and have become a great nation. 
And the 15-year old Republic of Italy, 
born in agonizing political, economic, 
social, and fiscal turmoil has in a very 
short time, come of age. In that early 
age the Republic has attained maturity. 
It has already taken her high place in 
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the community of nations of the free 
world. In freedom’s name and in de- 
fense of democracy she has armed her- 
self against Communist totalitarianism 
and against all forms of dictatorships. 
Let us all hope and pray that this 15- 
year old Republic of Italy will be allowed 
to have peace and her gifted and gallant 
citizens enjoy the blessings of freedom 
and democracy. 





Address at Memorial Day Service at the 
U.S. Cemetery in Philadelphia 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, last Tuesday 
it was my privilege to attend the impres- 
sive Memorial Day services conducted 
by the Philadelphia County Council of 
the Disabled American Veterans and 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart, 
at the U.S. National Cemetery, Limekiln 
Pike and Haines Street, in my congres- 
sional district in Philadelphia. Marvin 
Silver was the chairman of the Memorial 
Day committee, and Anthony P. Morti- 
mer and Silvio D. D’Anella were cochair- 
men. 

I was asked to speak at the services 
and my remarks were intended to show 
that disabled veterans and those who 
lost their lives fought for the preserva- 
tion of freedom; that despite the efforts 
of dictators and totalitarian govern- 
ments to curtail freedom, it prevails ulti- 
mately. Historical references relating 
to the subject were included in my talk, 
which is inserted below for the possible 
interest of Members. 


AppDRESS AT MeMmortat Day SERVICE AT THE 
U.S. CEMETERY IN PHILADELPHIA 


The service we are holding here in Phila- 
delphia, in observance of Memorial Day, 1961, 
is no event isolated in space and time, but 
a dramatic symbol of the interconnection 
of man with man, through space, and 
through time. What happened here in the 
United States between 1861 and 1865 was a 
culmination of generations of social and 
political discord and compromise, of struggle 
between economic interests, and between 
varying moral concepts. But this culmina- 
tion in violence, and in defeat of the Con- 
federacy and victory of the Union, was no 
final completion or resolution of the conflict. 
It was an episode in a contest that stretches 
back in time further than recorded history, 
and forward into the mists of an unfore- 
seeable future. It was an episode in a con- 
test that spreads in space, not only over the 
habitable globe, but into regions beyond our 
atmosphere, and perhaps soon to other 
planets. 

I do not claim that this is always a clear- 
cut contest, in which one side has a monop- 
oly of virtue, and the other a monopoly of 
evil. You cannot recognize the good guys 
by such simple signs as white hats or white 
horses. But, for ail the complications and 
mistiness that may sometimes perplex and 
bewilder the observer, there is a valid cri- 
terion by which we may justly judge the 
principles at stake in this contest, and aline 
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ourselves with the better side. This un- 
finished, age-old contest is one that is al- 
Ways concerned with some aspect of freedom. 
It may be the independence of a nation, as 
it was in the case of the American Revolu- 
tion; it may be the demand of a nation for 
freedom to trade with other nations, and ply 
the seas without interference; a demand 
which was among the causes of the War of 
1812; it may be an effort to obtain individ- 
ual liberty for oppressed and enslaved men, 
or to obtain equality of legal treatment and 
political, educational, and economic well- 
being, as in the case of the Civil War. 

Or, as in the two World Wars, it may be 
a struggle to prevent the nationalistic ex- 
pression of aggressive nations, seeking only 
the glorification of their specific designs— 
at the expense of their neighbors. 

In all these contests, freedoms have been 
threatened and, in some instances, tempo- 
rarily withdrawn from the victims of aggres- 
sion. Yet, always in the end, the freedom 
that once existed has been restored by those 
to whom its lack proved utterly intolerable. 

That is the nature of freedom; to overcome 
tyranny in each and every instance. And if 
at times it appears that the tyrant has 
triumphed once and for all, you can rest 
assured that the impression is illusory. For 
as certainly as the sun rises every morning, 
freedom must of necessity prevail in the 
end. 

This fact is one which unfortunately goes 
unrecognized by the traditions of those to 
whom military might appears as the sole 
governing factor in world affairs. Time and 
again there have appeared political leaders 
with grand military designs sufficient to 
enflame and arouse their people. Not that 
they limit their appeal to the force of arms 
alone, for indeed they speak of justice, equal- 
ity and—strangely enough—freedom, itself. 
This from the aggressors. Yet what is meant 
by their terms are so far removed from 
literal terminology as to render their phrases 
contradictory in the extreme. 

By justice, they mean that they be allowed 
to have as much or more of something than 
their rivals; more trade, more land, more 
industry, more wealth. To deny them this is 
unjust, they say. To require that they stand 
pat, on an unequal basis, is unjust. Equality 
is all they ask, although sometimes it would 
appear that equality amounts, in their view, 
to something in the neighborhood of 80 per- 
cent for them and 20 percent for the other 
powers of the earth. And freedom—what do 
they mean by freedom? Why, the freedom 
to secure the so-called justice and equality 
they believe themselves entitled to, without 
protest from any quarter. 

On such grounds the tyrants and would-be 
tyrants of history have built their platforms 
and launched their campaigns since time 
immemorial. Unfortunately, there is always 
@ vague semblance of truth to what they 
say, for, in fact, there is injustice every- 
where in the world in the form of unequally 
divided natural resources and economic ad- 
van 

But the tyrants seldom seem to act in the 
name of actual reform along this line. What 
they seek is generally not equality or justice, 
but a rearrangement of conditions so that 
the inequality and injustices of the future 
will benefit themselves rather than their 
rivals. And what is the first step in their so- 
called reform movements? Invariably, it is 
the same: To crush dissent within their own 
factions; to stamp out criticism of their 
methods. And as their power expands and 
dissent grows apace, their suppressive tactics 
become worse, in an effort to create a picture 
of uniform approval of their course. 

So it was in pre-Civil War days when the 
powerful southern Unionist movement was 
crushed by the secessionist faction in the 
South. In 1851 the southern Unionists were 
strong enough to form a separate political 
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party—the Union Party—which carried the 
South in the struggle over the famed Com- 
promise of 1850. Men such as Henry Clay, 
of Kentucky, John Bell, and Andrew John- 
son of Tennessee and Sam Houston, of Texas, 
were the leaders of the southern Unionist 
cause, and so long as free expression was 
permitted in the South their influence held 
thousands upon thousands of southerners to 
the Union. 

But war broke out on the Kansas plains in 
1854—a war between slaveholders and free- 
men—and from that point forward the 
southern Unionist cause was doomed. Why? 
Because the slaveholders would say they were 
denied equality, justice, and freedom in their 
struggle to extend slavery te Kansas, to Cali- 
fornia, to Oregon, and Washington territories 
and to all the remaining territories of the 
West. Such “equality, justice, and freedom” 
they must have or the Union must divide. 

Southerns who opposed this view—be 
they politicians, editors or clergymen— 
gradually were silenced by growing secession- 
ist power. Pro-Union sentiment became 
“verboten,” and southerners who felt obliged 
to express it were compelled to leave the 
South. Andrew Johnson, a holdout to the 
end, spoke for Union in the hills of eastern 
Tennessee right up to the fall of Fort Sum- 
ter; but he did so in the face of mob violence 
and ultimately had to fight his way to Wash- 
ington, virtually at pistol point. 

Nor has the story of aggression changed 
with the passage of time, except perhaps for 
the worse. By now we are wholly familiar 
with the tactics of aggression, as evidenced 
by the initial conduct of its practitioners 
even before their aggressions begin. 

What was the Nazi policy at home? To 
outlaw rival political parties, shut down the 
opposition press; to smash all minor fac- 
tions, to curtail free speech, turn the schools 
into propaganda mills and reduce the in- 
fluence of the churches. 

The Communist policy? Largely the same, 
and with similarly devastating results. Yet 
what did we see in the case of Nazi Ger- 
many? A steadily advancing colossus, 
spreading, gorging itself, sweeping the field 
of free nations and carrying the day, up to a 
point. Yet to do so it was obliged to crush 
out freedom, and therein was its undoing. 
Por freedom has a way of surviving against 
great odds and serious reverses; and so long 
as it survives in any status, it remains a 
force so powerful that tyranny knows no rest 
and the tyrant no slumber. Ultimately, the 
tide was turned and the colossus began to 
retreat until the retreat became a rout and 
freedom was once again restored. 

Now, again we stand faced with a co- 
lossus—the sprawling giant called commu- 
nism—and once again freedom is the victim. 
For the sake of Marxian principles and na- 
tional aggrandizement the Communist pow- 
ers are pushing out their tentacles in all 
directions, clutching, clawing at the jewels 
of liberty and destroying as they go. Yet 
that, too, is a familiar story; for it involves 
the suppression of free speech, free thought, 
free schools, and free men. And no such 
suppression can long prevail, any more in 
this era than in the past. 

This, then, is the awesome atmosphere 
and the noble promise of Memorial Day, 
1961. Again at bay and crowded by the 
yelping houndpack of tyranny, the demo- 
cratic peoples of the world are once again 
girding themselves for a mighty climax in 
the struggle for freedom. 

Here, in this heroic shrine, dedicated to 
the men who here reside—dedicated also to 
the freedoms they loved and died for—we 
must and shall take an oath in their name. 
They, in their time, gave everything in their 
power to protect the cause of liberty; nor did 
they act in vain. It is our responsibility, 
then, to carry on where they left off in this 
respect. 
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Not that our actions must necessarily 
parallel theirs; but that our will must 
measure up to theirs. They stood fast in 
the fact of aggressive bluster, knowing that 
to retreat meant national suicide. War was 
the result and lives were lost. But through 
the will of those who refused to yield in the 
eternal struggle for freedom, our freedoms 
were preserved. 

So it may be with us—and if the test 
comes, I know it will not find us wanting. 
So also it may be that war will prove un- 
necessary; that China’s starving millions 
may throw off the yoke of tyranny that 
chains them to an unproductive economic 
panacea. Nor can one expect the millions 
of eastern Europeans to eternally submit to 
an atheistic creed, when they themselves rec. 
ognize the authority of the Almighty. 

But be that as it may, and come what 
must, we shall stand ready in the crisis, 
That is our tradition—a tradition for which 
the many men, herein interred, were will- 
ing to give their lives; a tradition upon 
which we have built the greatest Nation yet 
known to man. 

So long as that tradition stands, freedom 
shall prevail on these shores—and live in 
the hearts of men in every land. 





The Department of the Interior Has No 
Place in Its Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater Programs for the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Other Civic, Non- 
profit Cultural Groups of the Nation’s 
Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion’s Capital in 1950 observed and cele- 
brated the sesquicentennial of its estab- 
lishment as the seat of Government. In 
connection with, and as part of, this 
occasion the Congress authorized the 
erection of the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater and appropriated nearly $1 mil- 
lion to build it. The purpose of the Con- 
gress in creating this great cultural and 
artistic facility was—as the records 
clearly reveal—to advance the cultural, 
educational, and artistic growth and de- 
velopment of the Nation’s Capital. 

The Congress lodged the management 
of this great amphitheater in the De- 
partment of the Interior. For the full 
development of the aims which the Con- 
gress had in mind it would, perhaps, have 
been wiser to have placed the manage- 
ment within the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, a Federal agency concerned more 
directly than the Department of the In- 
terior with the diffusion of knowledge. 

I think the time has come—if it is not, 
indeed, long overdue—to make a study 
of the Carter Barron Amphitheater op- 
eration which would take into account 
the major summer cultural programs in 
other cities of the United States and in 
leading European cities. 

The Department of the Interior's 
stewardship of the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater as a cultural facility over 
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the years should be subjected to a criti- 
cal and searching analysis and no at- 
tempt to justify sins of omission or com- 
mission should be permitted, nor should 
any bureaucratic whitewash be at- 
tempted. 

The major purpose of the study I pro- 
pose should be to find ways to make the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater a far 
greater and much more significant edu- 
cational, cultural, and artistic force in 
the Nation’s Capital than it has ever 
been. 

No doubt professional, commercial en- 
tertainment of the kind which the De- 
partment of the Interior presents at the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater, including 
at times, or so I am told, sick jokes and 
a burlesque hall type of humor which 
would not be permitted on the family 
television set has its place. However, 
whether that place is in this great cul- 
tural facility to the utter exclusion of 
the National Symphony Orchestra and 
other civic, nonprofit educational and 
cultural programs, activities, and groups 
would be thoroughly explored by the kind 
of study I have proposed. It might well 
be that it would be found during the 
course of such a study that some of these 
programs which are now presented at 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater should 
be presented in a privately owned theater 
or nightclub under commercial auspices 
for private profit and not be given the 
endorsement of the Federal Government 
which presentation at the Carter 
Barron Amphitheater implies. 

Any step which the Secretary of the 
Interior may take to broaden, deepen, 
and raise the educational, cultural, and 
artistic level of the programs presented 
at the Carter Barron Amphitheater will 
meet with powerful and respectable sup- 
port from all sections of our country 
from people who are fed up with the 
tawdry, the cheap, and the spurious 
values of the art factories of New York 
and Hollywood. 

The sweep of history has made the 
United States the leader of the free 
world, and we must compete with the 
Soviet Union for the minds and the 
hearts of men everywhere in the world. 

The Nation’s Capital must take its 
rightful place beside other capital cities 
of the world in the support and encour- 
agement of the fine arts. 

That the Department of the Interior, 
in its management of the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater, has not been able to ac- 
commodate the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, or even the Washington Civic 
Opera Co. is nothing short of preposter- 
ous. It is high time that a study was 
made of how such groups could use this 
great cultural facility in view of the 
statements made repeatedly by the New 
York Times that the Nation’s Capital 
is a “hick town” behind even such a 
provincial capital as Tiflis, U.S.S.R., in 
its encouragement of the fine arts. 

I have written the Secretary of the 
Interior suggesting that he create im- 
Mediately an advisory panel of civic, 
educational, cultural, and fine arts 
leaders to help him develop a challeng- 
ing and significant cultural and artistic 
program at the Carter Barron Amphi- 
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theater which would rise to the level of 
some of the world-famous cultural festi- 
vals in this country and in Europe. 

I include as part of my remarks the 
text of my letter to the Secretary of the 
Interior: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1961. 
Hon. Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Along with many 
other Members of Congress I have consist- 
ently supported measures to advance the 
educational and cultural life of the Nation’s 
Capital and make our Capital City ever safer 
and more attractive to live in. As a member 
of the District of Columbia Committee it 
has, in fact, been my duty to do this be- 
cause of the historic intent of the Congress 
that this great Federal City must represent 
the best of American life and reflect the 
deepest educational and cultural aspirations 
of the people of this Nation. 

The Nation’s Capital in 1950 observed and 
celebrated the sesquicentennial of its es- 
tablishment as the seat of government, In 
connection with, and as part of, this oc- 
casion the Congress authorized the erection 
of the Carter Barron Amphitheater and ap- 
propriated nearly $1 million to build it. The 
purpose of the Congress in creating this 
great cultural and artistic facility was—as 
the records clearly reveal—to advance the 
cultural, educational, and artistic growth of 
the Nation’s Capital. The Congress lodged 
the management of this amphitheater in the 
Department of the Interior. For the full 
development of the aims the Congress had 
in mind it would, perhaps, have been wiser 
to have placed the management within the 
Smithsonian Institution, a Federal agency 
concerned more directly with the diffusion of 
knowledge. 

I think the time has come—if it is not, 
indeed, lone overdue—to make a study of 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater operation 
which would take into account the major 
summer cultural programs in other US. 
cities and in leading European cities. The 
State Department, and our Ambassadors 
abroad in other countries, would be de- 
lighted to cooperate and their reports on 
summer cultural programs in Europe should 
be an important part of such a study. The 
Department of the Interior’s stewardship of 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater as a cul- 
tural facility over the years should be sub- 
jected to a critical and searching analysis 
and no attempt to justify sins of omission or 
commission should be permitted. Nor 
should any bureaucratic whitewash be at- 
tempted. Perhaps a special advisory com- 
mittee made up of educational, cultural, and 
fine arts experts and leaders should be set 
up to help you carry out the study. This 
would assure the public of its impartiality 
and the soundness of its conclusions. 

The major purpose of the study I propose, 
which I urge you to undertake, should be to 
find ways to make the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater a far greater and much more sig- 
nificant educational, cultural, and artistic 
force in the Nation’s Capital than it has ever 
been. Such a study should certainly show 
conclusively what other major cities here 
and abroad do toward encouraging, and de- 
veloping, and assisting in the growth of their 
own local artistic groups, their own talented 
artists, their own young artists; how much 
“commercial talent” they import; the role 
of civic, nonprofit groups similar to the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra and the Wash- 
ington Opera Society; and whether they im- 
port all the talent presented on their sum- 
mer programs from other cities as the De- 
partment of the Interior does in its programs 
at the Carter Barron Amphitheater. 
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No doubt professional, commercial enter- 
tainment of the kind which the Department 
of the Interior presents at the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater, including at times, I am told, 
sick jokes and a burlesque hall type of 
humor which would not be permitted on the 
family televison set (which is significant, I 
think, at a time when broadcasting is being 
blamed by irate parents for some of the ris- 
ing tide of juvenile delinquency) has its 
place. However, whether that place is in this 
great cultural facility to the utter exclu- 
sion of the National Symphony Orchestra 
and other civic, nonprofit educational and 
cultural programs, activities, and groups 
would be thoroughly explored by the kind 
of a study I have proposed. It might well 
be that it would be found during the course 
of the proposed study that some of these 
programs which are presented at the Carter 
Barron Amphitheater should be presented in 
a privately owned theater or nightclub un- 
der commercial auspices for private profit 
and not be given the endorsement of the 
Federal Government which presentation at 
the Carter Barron Amphitheater implies. 

I shall now suggest some additional mat- 
ters which the proposed study should cover. 
For instance, I find it shocking that the 
Department of the Interior has no place in 
its Carter Barron Amphitheater programs for 
the National Symphony Orchestra and other 
nonprofit cultural groups of the Nation’s 
Capital. The National Symphony Or- 
chestra is the only major symphony or- 
chestra in the United States without a sum- 
mer season. At the present time, the highly 
talented musicians of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra must turn to other forms of 
employment to eke out a livelihood. Their 
resourcefulness in this regard is little short 
of amazing, though it does little to ad- 
vance the cultural life of the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. Some of these musicians are summer 
salesmen, and summer guards carrying guns 
in Federal buildings including the Library 
of Congress. This situation persists year 
after year in the Nation’s Capital without 
any sign that top officials of the Federal 
Government, who are sensitive to the cul- 
tural aspirations of people abroad in other 
nations, are aware of, or understand, its full 
implications in a world in which the United 
States in this cold-war period has assumed 
leadership of the free world. 

New York City, with the solid backing of 
the city administration and the mayor, has 
its summer music programs and its free 
Shakespeare in Central Park. Other US. 
cities have summer programs in all of the 
arts, many of them free to the public or 
available at nominal sums. Philadelphia’s 
Robin Hood Dell concerts are world famous, 
and the city of Philadelphia contributes 
$75,000 annually to make them possible. 

The St. Louis Municipal Opera, the Holly- 
wood Bowl concerts, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts at Tanglewood in Lenox, 
Mass., these and a hundred other famous 
summer music programs are in the main- 
stream of the tradition established by the 
free band concerts on the common or the 
courthouse square—one of the oldest and 
most universal of American cultural insti- 
tutions. 

You may rest assured, Mr. Secretary, that 
any step you may take to broaden, deepen, 
and to raise the educational and cultural 
and artistic level of the fare offered at the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater will meet with 
powerful and respectable support from all 
sections of our country from people in all 
walks of life who are fed up with the taw- 
dry, the cheap, and the spurious cultural 
values and fare which are so easily available 
to them and their children. They want 
something better, something nobler than the 
art factories of New York’s Broadway, and 
Hollywood, and radio and television offer in 
such massive doses. They want something 
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vital, alive, and close to the American dream 
and the American promise. 

The sweep of history has made the United 
States the leader of the free world, and we 
must compete with the Soviet Union for 
the minds and the hearts of men every- 
where in the world. The Nation’s Capital 
must take its rightful place beside other 
capital cities of the world in cultural mat- 
ters if we are successful to carry forward 
our high mission. 

That the Department of the Interor, in 
its management of the Carter Barron Am- 
phitheater, has not been able to accommo- 
date the National Symphony Orchestra— 
or even the Washington Civic Opera As- 
sociation—is nothing short of preposterous. 
It is high time that a study was made of how 
such groups could use this great cultural fa- 
cility in view of the statements made re- 
peatedly by national publications that the 
Nation’s Capital is a “hick town” behind 
even such a provincial capital as Tiflis, 
USS.R., in the fine arts. 

A second step which you could take would 
be to create immediately an advisory panel 
of civic, educational, cultural, and fine arts 
leaders to help you develop a challenging 
and significant cultural and artistic pro- 
gram at the Carter Barron Amphitheater 
which would rise to the level of some of 
the world-famous cultural festivals in this 
country and in Europe. The Pablo Casals 
festival in Puerto Rico should be an in- 
spiration and a guide to you in developing 
a major cultural program for the Nation’s 
Capital at the Carter Barron Amphitheater 
and in the other facilities controlled by the 
Department of the Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARROLL D. KEARNS, 
Member of Congress. 





Agawam, Mass., National Guard 
Armory Dedicated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Me- 
morial Day, May 30, I had the distinct 
honor of being the guest speaker dur- 
ing dedication ceremonies for the new 
National Guard Armory to quarter com- 
pany B, ist Battle Group, 104th Infantry 
Regiment, 26th Yankee Division, in Aga- 
wam, Mass. 

I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Agawam Armory dedication pro- 
gram, the history of company B, and my 
address: 

ARMORY DEDICATION PROGRAM 
Welcome address: Capt. Robert F. Sheehan. 
Master of ceremonies: Maj. Arthur J. Foley. 
Invocation: Rev. Benjamin M. Lockhart. 
Armory history: Maj. Arthur J. Foley. 
(National anthem.) 

Reading the scroll: P. Sgt. E-7 Edgar J. 
Emmens. 


Presentation of scroll: Col. George E. 
Young. 
Comments: Frank Chriscola, Jr., chair- 


man of board of selectmen. 

Presentation of guest speaker: Maj. Gen. 
Thomas J. Donnelly, the adjutant general 
of Massachusetts. 

Guest speaker: Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Representative in Congress. 

Benediction: Rev. John J. Mara, Jr. 
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History OF COMPANY B, 1ST BATTLE GROUP, 
104TH INFANTRY 


A backward glance through such old rec- 
ords as are still in existence reveals that the 
organization that was to become the 104th 
Infantry Regiment was first activated at 
Springfield, Mass., on November 14, 1639. 
This parent organization was known as the 
Springfield Train Band and was sort of a 
volunteer militia formed as a protection 
against warlike Indians. The Connecticut 
Valley at this time was populated only by 
a thin stream of frontier settlements branch- 
ing out from the mother colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

As the colonies grew in size the need of 
a larger military organization also grew. In 
March of 1663 at Northampton, Mass., the 
Springfield Train Band merged with mili- 
tary units of the surrounding territory to 
form the Hampshire County Regiment. 
Again in 1754 the name was changed, this 
time to the South Hampshire Regiment, and 
as such, fought in the Revolutionary War. 
In 1804 the unit was reorganized and des- 
ignated the Worcester Light Infantry. After 
a brief tour of duty in the War of 1812, 
and several years of inactive service the 
name was, in 1840, changed to the Light 
Infantry Regiment, ist Battalion, Light In- 
fantry, 6th Brigade, 3d Division, and in 1859 
to the 10th Infantry Regiment. 

The regiment entered active service in 1861 
at President Lincoln’s first call for troops. 
The organization was rushed to Washington 
to protect the Capitol, only 25 miles away 
from Bull Run and a Confederate victory. 
Before the war ended the 10th Infantry 
Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, 
had seven campaigns to its credit. 

Peace brought reversion to State militia 
status and in 1878 another change in title— 
this time to 2d Regiment, Ist Brigade, Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteer Militia. 

With the sinking of the battleship Maine 
in 1898 the regiment was the first Massachu- 
setts organization to be mustered into Fed- 
eral service, the first militia regiment from a 
northern State to arrive in the South and 
the first regiment to arrive in Cuba. The 
organization performed with honor at El 
Coney, Las Grasmas, San Juan, and El Paso, 
and held a commanding position at Santiago 
when the Spanish surrendered. 

On June 18, 1916, the regiment was again 
activated, this time to serve in the Mexican 
border campaign under Gen. John J. Persh- 
ing, who commended the organization for 
discipline, enthusiasm, and performance of 
duty. Three months after it returned from 
Mexico, the regiment was again called into 
active service. On August 5, 1917, it became 
known as the 104th Infantry Regiment, 52d 
Brigade, U.S. Army, and a few weeks later was 
incorporated into the 26th Yankee Division 
in preparation for oversea shipment. 

On October 29, 1917, the regiment landed 
at Le Havre, France, and settled down to 6 
months of intensive combat training in 
English and French methods. It first tasted 
combat in the Bois Brule subsector and 
thence went on to gain fame in Lorraine, St. 
Mihiel, Ile de France, Meuse Argonne, Cham- 
pagne, Marne, Aisne Marne and for heroic 
service won the French Croix de Guerre. 

After the war the 104th was reorganized 
as a Massachusetts National Guard regiment 
with regimental headquarters at Springfield, 
also ist Battalion at Springfield, 2d Bat- 
talion at Holyoke, and 3d Battalion at Pitts- 
field. The regiment then served through 
the following years of peace without inci- 
dent. 

On January 16, 1941, Company D, along 
with the 104th Infantry Regiment, Massa- 
chusetts National Guard, was mobilized at 
Camp Edwards, Mass., as part of the train- 
ing regiment to serve for 1 year. This “year” 
was extended when the United States went 
to war against the Axis power in December 
of that same year. 
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The unit did coastal patrol duty along the 
Atlantic seaboard until January of 1943 
when it was withdrawn and reassembled at 
Camp Blanding, Fla. 

Thence until it sailed for Europe on Au- 
gust 27, 1944, the men underwent intensive 
and realistic combat training. Finally on 
October 6, 1944, they moved into combat un- 
der the command of Col. Dwight T. Colley 
east of Arracourt. In later campaigns they 
went through Moncourt Woods, Benestroff, 
then under the command of Col. Ralph A, 
Palladino into Lorraine, then the “Bulge,” 
into Germany and were in Czechoslovakia 
when the unconditional surrender was an- 
nounced, 

After returning home in 1945, this unit, 
with the regiment, was deactivated and re- 
turned to Massachusetts as a National Guard 
organization. 

The regiment was granted Federal recogni- 
tion as a National Guard organization in 
November of 1946 under the command of 
Col. Marshall O. Potter. The first summer 
encampment in 1947 was followed by three 
more in 1948, 1949, and 1950, all of these at 
Camp Edwards, Mass. Upon the retirement 
of Colonel Potter in 1951 Lt. Col. Benjamin 
E. Sullivan, commanding officer of the 2d 
Battalion, was appointed acting commanding 
officer and led the regiment through the 1951 
field training at Pine Camp, N.Y. Later 
in the year Col. Albert L. Gramm, division 
inspector general, was appointed command- 
ing officer and led the organization through 
the field training of 1952 at Camp Drum 
(Pine Camp), N.Y. 

Successive encampments were held at 
Camp Drum, N.Y., from 1953 through 1958. 

On May 1, 1959, the reorganization oc- 
curred, changing from the old triangular 
concept to the new pentomic battlegroups, 
and Company D, along with personnel as- 
similated from Headquarters Company, Ist 
Battalion, became Company B, list Battle 
Group, 104th Infantry. 


ADDRESS BY HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND, OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Major General Donnelly, Reverend Lock- 
hart, Father Mara, Major Foley, Captain 
Sheehan, Selectman Criscola, officers and 
men of the ist Battle Group, 104th Infantry 
of Massachusetts Army National Guard, my 
fellow Americans, may I first express my ap- 
preciation to the 1st Battle Group dedication 
committee for the honor you pay me in in- 
viting me to take part in these exercises. 

Then, permit me to congratulate Major 
General Donnelly—the adjutant general of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts—the 
military commander of the Massachusetts 
National Guard. Recently promoted to the 
rank of major general, he brings a proud 
record of accomplishment to this exalted po- 
sition. To my knowledge, he is one of the 
few men from this area that has ever at- 
tained this rank and this tremendously re- 
sponsible command. All of us are pleased 
with his success and wish him well in the 
arduous duties that are his. 

This gathering and this event bespeak 
much more eloquently than any words of 
mine, the real meaning of this occasion. For 
these words will soon be forgotten and lost 
to time. But this structure we dedicate will 
withstand the ravages of age and weather 
proclaiming for untold years the reason why 
we gathered on this day. 

One could not come here today—particu- 
larly one in a position to know—one could 
not come here without being mindful of the 
contributions—the tremendous and magnifi- 
cent contributions—that the Army National 
Guard has made in war and peace to this 
country of ours. 

Citizen soldiers of the National Guard 
have played a major role in the security and 
strength of our country in every emergency 
it has faced since colonial days. The history 
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of the National Guard of the United States is 
a vital part of the history of our Nation. 

We, in Massachusetts, take pride in the fact 
that the slogan “Older Than Our Nation,” 
stems from the early organization of the 182d 
Infantry. Ai the time that William Pynchon 
was leading and settling his people on the 
panks of the Connecticut River in this com- 
munity in 1636, the first National Guard 
unit was being forged in Boston, to form the 
north regiment of militia in the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. The 182d Infantry of the 
Massachusetts Army National Guard and the 
10lst Engineer Battalion have the longest 
continuous history of any military unit in 
the Nation. 

It is no wonder that the officers and men 
who wear the insignia of any Massachusetts 
National Guard unit have a proud and noble 
heritage. From 6 years ago and some 38 
men, this command has grown to a well or- 

and prideful outfit to take its place 
and add to the lustre of our State’s National 
Guard. 

I need not bring to those who are a part 
of the guard any persuasive arguments for, 
or any praise of, the Army National Guard 
of the United States. For you are familiar 
with anything I could produce. But the 
general public, unaccustomed to regular con- 
tact, too often misses the importance of this 
great organization to the defense posture of 
the Nation and, to the peaceful and law 
abiding existence of local areas and com- 
munities. 

To operate the National Guard—the Army 
National Guard—costs the taxpayers of the 
Nation about $400 million. But think of 
what we get at that price. It buys two vital 
bodies of organized manpower for the price 
of one—a military organization trained to 
defend our country in time of emergency and 
a@ local organization, ready for immediate 
action when disaster strikes. It commits 
some 400,000 personnel into 21 infantry and 
6 armored divisions plus miscellaneous 
battle groups, armored cavalry, and support 
troops. 

There is no one who can question the 
worth of this great organization to the sur- 
vival of our country. Its glorious record is 
emblazoned upon the pages of our history. 
In the three wars through which many of 
us have lived, the National Guard covered 
itself with glory. 

After World War I, records of the German 
supreme command showed that of the eight 
American divisions which the Germans re- 
garded as superior or excellent, six of those 
eight were National Guard divisions. 

After World War II, Secretary of War Pat- 
terson paid this tribute: “The National 
Guard took to the field 18 infantry divi- 
sions—300,000 men. Those State troops 
doubled the strength of the Army at once, 
and their presence in the field gave the 
country a sense that it had passed the low- 
est ebb of its weakness. Nine of those di- 
visions crossed the Atlantic to Europe and 
Africa and nine went to the far reaches of 
the Pacific. The soldiers of the guard 
fought in every action in which the Army 
participated from Bataan to Okinawa. They 
made a brilliant record on every fighting 
front. They proved once more the value of 
the trained citizen soldier.” 

We can never forget that the guard is 
found equal to all emergencies in times of 
local difficulty. Natural disasters of floods 
and tornadoes, with which we are so cog- 
nizant, suppression of mobs and violence, 
enforcement of law and preservation of order 
in all kinds of incidents—these local prob- 
lems have been met by action of the Na- 
tional Guard. Without the guard the local 
authorities are almost helpless in the face 
of rising violence, panic and disaster. These 
internal incidents have been controlled by 
our militia since the beginning of our Na- 
tion, The local and national need for the 
guard did not spring to the foreground dur- 
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ing the 20th century. It has existed since 
this Nation was founded. 

The building we here dedicate today is 
more than brick, mortar and steel, and lum- 
ber. Breathed into it is the spirit of the 
guard, its grand and noble heritage. 

Across this land, National Guard armories 
and Army Reserve centers are springing up 
in all types of communities. Some 2,100 
new armories will be completed by the end 
of 1962. They will be eloquent reminders 
that this Nation does not intend to abandon 
one of its greatest strengths. 

It is fitting that we dedicate this building 
on this Memorial Day—the 95th anniversary 
of the first Memorial Day—a day set aside 
to honor those who fell in all wars and now 
expanded to honor the memories of all who 
have passed to eternity. 

It is good and proper that we remember 
our honored dead, and ask God to grant 
eternal rest to those who gave the last full 
measure of their devotion that this Nation 
might live in freedom and liberty. 

Memorial Day is also a day of prayer for 
permanent peace, 

I think it crystal clear, in the face of the 
dangerous threats that ebb and flow all over 
the globe, in Laos, the Congo, Cuba, Africa, 
that peace can come only through 
strength—strength in the faith of American 
ideals, strength in American economy and 
strength in American fighting power. 

This building, I suppose, will be looked 
upon by the carping cynics ar a monument 
to war. 

It is nothing of the kind. In reality it is 
a hall of peace. For in this building, and 
in thousands like it throughout the coun- 
try, we build our strength to maintain the 
peace and to prepare for any eventuality 
that arises. To do less would render us 
weak and prostrate in a world that calls for 
strength, sacrifice, and dedication. 

We build this building, and thousands 
like it across our land, to keep faith with 
those who made the supreme sacrifice and 
to assure that they did not die in vain. 

So we dedicate this building to the great 
principles of and for which the National 
Guard came into being. We dedicate it to 
the memory of those who fought in all of 
the Nation’s struggles, and those who gave 
their lives to perpetuate our peace and secu- 
rity; we dedicate this building to the living 
and the yet unborn so that we and they can 
carry the torch that was passed to us in 
our day and age to keep our country strong 
and good. 

We dedicate this building as a vehicle to 
help promote the welfare, happiness, and 
good will of the people of this good and 
great town of Agawam. 

We dedicate this building as an instru- 
ment of strength that helps to guarantee 
the security and survival of this blessed 
United States of America. 





The 100th Anniversary of Italy’s 
Unification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I submit the following tribute to 
our friend and ally, the Republic of 
Italy, on the occasion of the 15th anni- 
versary of the Republic, which this year 
coincides with the 100th anniversary of 
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the political unification of the Italian 
people. 

June 2, 1961, is a date which has par- 
ticular significance for all freedom- 
loving peoples throughout the world. 
For, like the Fourth of July, it marks the 
anniversary of the political independ- 
ence of a great people and the beginning 
of their lives under a democratic gov- 
ernment. On June 2, 1946, the people of 
Italy went to the polls and by an over- 
whelming vote, voluntarily established 
the Italian Republic. 

This 15th anniversary of that great 
day has added significance for the Ital- 
ian people, because this year they are 
also observing the centennial anniver- 
sary of the unification of Italy. It is 
coincidental that this year we Ameri- 
cans are marking the centennial anni- 
versary of our Civil War—a terrible and 
costly chapter in our history, but one 
from which we gained stronger unifica- 
tion and a new sense of national 
purpose. 

Although modern Italy is only 100 
years old, her cultural heritage is rooted 
in history which long antedates the dis- 
covery of America. In fact, the recog- 
nized beginning of Western civilization 
was during the glory and ascendancy of 
the Roman Empire, 2,000 years ago. 
Throughout the ages the Italian people 
have made tremendous contributions in 
the advancement of science, literature, 
music, and philosophy. Names such as 
da Vinci, Galileo, Garibaldi, and Michel- 
angelo, and the histories of cities such 
as Florence, Rome, and Venice, are in- 
extricably bound up in the development 
of the cultural and political heritage 
which we now strive to protect from the 
onslaught of international communism. 
In this latter struggle our friends and 
allies have stood like Horatio at the 
bridge. Italy is a vitally important part- 
ner in the NATO Alliance. 

In the years since World War II, we 
have witnessed an amazing recovery 
from the ravages inflicted on Italy during 
the war. She has accomplished tre- 
mendous improvement in both her eco- 
nomic life and her political institutions 
and has assumed a position of leader- 
ship among the European states. In re- 
cent years, she has contributed materi- 
ally to the economic integration of 
Europe—which is so vital to the strength 
of the NATO Alliance. 

I am pleased to join President Ken- 
nedy and my colleagues in the Congress 
in extending congratulations and the 
wish of continued growth and prosperity 
to our stanch friends in the Republic of 
Italy. 





Kennedy’s Birthday Dinner in Boston 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include the following remarks by Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy at the Common- 
wealth Armory in Boston, Mass., May 29, 
1961, on the occasion of his 44th birth- 
day: 

Thank you, Congressman McCormack, 
Your Eminence, Governor Volpe, Mr. Mayor, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen. 
I first of all want to express my appreciation 
to our distinguished majority leader, Con- 
gressman McCormack. He and I and the 
. leadership of the House and Senate have 
:f breakfast every Tuesday morning and what 
he does with me he did with President Tru- 
man and he did before that with President 
. Roosevelt. 

So Congressman McCormack has been 
identified with the great decisions that this 
country has made in the thirties, the forties, 
the fifties, and now the sixties and he has 
beet: a source of strength and I appreciate 
the support in the past and tonight. 

I ‘want to state how gratified I am that 
His Eminence is with us tonight. He mar- 
ried us, he christened my daughter, he in- 
augurated me, he has prayed over me and 
I hope he will continue to do so. 

And we all pray for Governor Volpe, that 
now he has seen how pleasant it has been 
to be a Democrat, he will come over with us. 

I want to express my thanks to Pat Lynch, 
our distinguished chairman, who undertook 
the responsibility of running this dinner. 
To Judge Mellen, to the mayor of Boston for 
his generous reception tonight, to the Mem- 
bers of Congress from our State and Senator 
Smith, and also to our friends from other 
States of New England, Senator Pastore, my 
friend and valued colleague; Ed Muskie, who 
is with us from Maine; Governor Notte from 
Rhode Island, Governor Dempsey from Con- 
necticut—actually I must say that I had 
something to do with making Governor 
Demipsey the Governor of Connecticut when 
we brought Abe Ribicoff down to Washing- 
ton. We did two good things. 

Also, we don’t have any Democratic Gov- 
ernors in New Hampshire and Vermont, but 
we have Representatives and we appreciate 
their being here. 

Most of all, I want to thank all of you. I 
have been informed that with this dinner 
I am now responsible as the leader of the 
Democratic Party for a debt of only $1 mil- 
lion.. Now, did anyone ever get a birthday 
present like that? One million dollars. I 
don’t, know—they spent it like they were 
sure we were going to win. 

But I am most grateful to you. This has 
been a series of shocks which you have en- 
dured on my behalf, in 1952, in 1958, the 
primaries, the election, and I am sure you 
are wondering when it is all going to be over. 
But the great thing is, of course, it never 
ends. We will get this paid off and then we 
wili start all over again. 

This is a tremendous dinner. It is the 
greatest possible help to us. I want you to 
know that I have—even though we have 
many things on our mind—this on our 
mind, and it is on John Bailey’s mind and 
I am greatly in your debt tonight. Thank 
you. 

I want to also thank Mr. Frost for saying 
an Irish poem over us. He spoke very highly 
of Harvard, but I do think it appropriate 
to reveal that on the morning after the in- 
augural when he came to the White House 
he said, “You are something of Irish and I 
suppose something of Harvard. My advice 
to you as President is to be something of 
Irish.” So we are going to do the best we 
can. 

I leave tomorrow night on a trip to France. 
The United States is, as President de Gaulle 
has said, the daughter of Europe, and in a 
special way we have the most intimate rela- 
tions with France. 

Paul Revere, who is regarded as a good 
Yankee, was of French descent. Benjamin 
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Franklin spent 7 years in France and played 
a leading role in bringing France to our 
assistance in a moment of need and 
emerged from France in 1783 bearing the 
treaty with the British which proclaimed 
us a sovereign and independent Nation. 


LOOK TO FUTURE 


Americans in the 19th century went back 
to Europe, this time on peaceful missions, 
and particularly to France, and gained from 
France some of its great understandings of 
the past and its view of the future. 

And twice in this century Americans have 
gone to France, this time not on a peaceful 
mission, but on behalf of the new world in 
its efforts to redress the balance of the old, 
in 1917 and again in 1944. 

I go to France on this occasion not in 
order to invoke old memories, even though 
those memories are important, but to look 
to the future of the close relationship which 
must exist between France and the United 
States if the cause of freedom in the Atlantic 
community is to be preserved. 

And I go to pay a visit to a distinguished 
cantain of the West, General de Gaulle, who 
has been involved for more than 20 years in 
a struggle to protect the integrity of West- 
ern Europe. And therefore I go with good 
wishes of all the citizens of our country as 
we pay a visit to an old friend. 

I go also to Vienna and I know there are 
some Americans who wonder why I take that 
journey. I am only 44, but I have lived in 
my 44 years through three wars, the First 
World War, the Second World War, and the 
Korean war. 

No one can study the origin of any of 
those three struggles without realizing the 
serious miscalculations, the serious misap- 
prehensions, about the possible actions of 
the other side which existed in the minds 
of the adversaries which helped bring about 
all those wars. 

On the war of 1914, the Austrians gave 
an ultimatum to Serbia and the Russians 
then mobilized, and France, then in alliance 
with Russia, then mobilized and then the 
Germans mobilized, and then when the Ger- 
mans saw that France and the Russians mo- 
bilized attacked through Belgium, which 
brought in the British. 

One week before, the British would never 
have dreamed they would have been at war 
and I doubt that the French did. No one 
would have dreamed that 2 years later the 
United States would be involved in a war on 
the Continent. 

In 1939 and 1940, after the loss of Austria 
and Czechoslovakia, finally the British guar- 
anteed Poland but there is certainly some 
evidence that Hitler never believed that the 
British would have come to the assistance 
of Poland and he never believed that the 
United States would again become involved 
in a great struggle on the plains of Europe. 

Certainly in the war of 1950 in Korea, 
the North Koreans never imagined that the 
United States would come to the assistance 
by warlike means of the Republic of South 
Korea, and we in our part did not imagine 
that the Chinese Communists would inter- 
vene as we approached North Korea. 

Now we live in 1961, where freedom is in 
battle all around the globe, where the 
United States has intimate alliances with 
more than 40 countries. I see value in 
talking to those with whom we are allied, 
but I also think it valuable at a time when 
both sides possess weapons of destruction 
and annihilation that there should be un- 
derstanding and communication and a firm 
realization of what we believe. 

So I go to see Mr. Khrushchev in Vienna. 
I go as the leader of the greatest revolu- 
tionary country on earth. 

I know that there is in some areas of 
the world, and even in some parts of the 
United States, an image of us as a fixed 
society. Bernard De Voto once said New 
England is a finished place. And some 
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people may think that of the United States, 
That is not my view. 

When John Quincy Adams went to call 
on the British Governor before the Revolu- 
tion about the problems of the British here 
in this State, they had an amiable con- 
versation until finally Adams mentioned the 
word “revolution.” 

Then he wrote in his diary: “It was then 
I saw his knees tremble,’ Now, our knees 
do not tremble at the word “revolution.” 
We believe in it, we believe in the progress 
of mankind. We believe in freedom and we 
intend to be associated with it in the days 
to come. 

So I come back to this old city, to ex- 
press my thanks to all of you who are my 
oldest friends, to express my appreciation 
for your confidence and support tonight on 
past occasions, and I hope in the future. 

And I carry with me a message which is 
written on one of our statues by a dis- 
tinguished and vigorous New Englander, 
William Lloyd Garrison. 

“I am in earnest. I will not equivocate, 
I will not excuse. I will not retreat a 
single inch. And I will be heard.” 

Thank you. 


Fifteenth Anniversary of the Republic of 
Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the last 
war caused more misery and misfortune 
to more human beings in more areas of 
the world than any previous event in 
human history. For some of those who 
survived, the end of the war brought an 
era of good. In Europe, two oppressive 
dictatorships were destroyed and demo- 
cratic governments took their place. 
Today is the 15th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of one of those govern- 
ments. And today I salute the Republic 
of Italy. 

Born in the days of physical desola- 
tion and privation, the Republic did not 
spring full grown from the ashes. The 
very conditions under which it did take 
its beginnings might have been fruitful 
for another capture by the Communists. 
But the Italian people, having for the 
first time an opportunity to choose their 
governor, would not pass it by. Unem- 
ployment and hunger were accepted as 
temporary burdens to share a_ while 
longer; and the republican form of gov- 
ernment was accepted as a responsibility 
by Italians the length of Italy. At- 
tacked by those who sought a return to 
the Fascist type of rule and by those 
who would impose the Red rule of the 
left, the citizens of the new Republic 
persisted in their efforts to achieve a 
rule under law by the democratic 
process. The success of their efforts is 
recognized and acclaimed everywhere in 
the free world today. 

While forging for themselves a new 
government of the people, Italians un- 
dertook great works for the people. Do- 
mestic industry has been revised. Un- 
employment, thought for so long to be @ 
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national condition of fact, has been re- 
duced, not only in the great traditional 
industrial area of the north, but in the 
southern provinces as well. Extensive 
public works have healed the deep 
wounds of war and extended to the people 
far more services and facilities than they 
ever had in low-cost housing, power, 
transportation, and communications. At 
the same time, thanks in great part to 
the generous aid instituted by our Mar- 
shall plan, Italy built up its industrial 
plant and reentered the field of world 
trade, so that today there is hardly a 
trade in which the heritage of Italian 
craftsmanship is not again known 
throughout the world. Annually, her 
national product continues to rise at bet- 
ter than a 10-percent average in the 
mining, textile, metallurgical, mechani- 
cal, chemical, and energy industries. 

Economic progress, domestic and in- 
ternational, has not been accomplished 
in Italy by selfish, unilateral action. A 
respected charter member of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and Eura- 
tom, she has been a leader in the drive 
to gradually abolish tariffs among the 
continental countries, and to achieve for 
these nations full employment at decent 
wages. Host to the World Health Or- 
ganization, Italy has also been a mem- 
ber of the United Nations since 1955, 
and was elected to the Security Council 
only 2 years after admittance to the U.N. 

And while strengthening her economic 
sinews, Italy has not neglected her in- 
ternational military posture. With an 
army, air force, and navy designed to be 
the pivotal nucleus for Mediterranean 
forces of the NATO nations, she con- 
tinues to build her ships and planes and 
armaments only in concert with NATO 
plans. Unlike some of our other allies, 
she has welcomed American forces, our 
bases, and our assistance, particularly 
with respect to training her own forces. 

On all counts, what was a defeated, de- 
moralized area but 15 years ago is now a 
vital, thriving nation. Led by dedicated, 
democratic leaders, Italy is herself an 
exemplary leader in the community of 
the free Western World. 





Management and Government Must Face 
Up to Automation and Unemployment 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago Mr. George 
Baldanzi, president of the United Textile 
Workers, delivered an address to the 
technical conference of the Eastern 
States Show of the Material Handling 
Institute in Philadelphia. 

“Unless industry adopts an effective 
program to offset the impact of automa- 
tion,” President Baldanzi stated, “serious 
Social consequences for which industry 
will have only itself to blame, will result.” 


Such a program, Mr. Baldanzi said, 
must provide at least the following: 

Companywide recall rights; first hir- 
ing rights in new plants to workers laid 
off at less modern plants; double early 
retirement rights to employees thrown 
out of work by plant closings; much im- 
proved severance pay allowances as com- 
pensation in forced layoffs; extension 
of supplementary unemployment benefits 
in industry; vested pension rights; job 
protection through advance notice of 
technological changes; company-paid 
retraining. 

The labor movement, Baldanzi said, 
will seek these protections as a very mini- 
mum because they are a matter of grim 
necessity for the workers and of survival 
for the labor movement. People, he said, 
are more important than machines, and 
the American labor movement will not— 
it cannot—accept a situation in which 
the social effects of technological im- 
provement are ignored, and only its ca- 
pacity to provide greater profits with 
fewer and fewer workers is the primary 
consideration. 

On the collective bargaining front, he 
said, industry will continue to fight the 
organization of its workers only at its 
own peril. Unless there are successful 
unions, he declared, there may be social 
breakdown, since workers unable to solve 
job problems at the job level and in the 
uncertain days that lie ahead will be 
“meat for the demagog.” 

Baldanzi called also for acceptance of 
labor’s growing demand for a guaranteed 
annual wage, which “by providing great- 
er security, would encourage a plant’s 
labor force to be more flexible and less 
insistent on rigid job classification.” 

SHORTER WORKWEEK 


The shorter workweek—or work- 
year—is on the way, he also said. 
“Nothing can stop it, short of a hot 
war, and management would be well ad- 
vised to negotiate in this area if it pre- 
fers gradual change to abrupt reduc- 
tion.” 

He also called job retraining a joint 
responsibility in which the employer, 
labor and the community must share, 
and declared that the intelligent way 
is to begin now in a planned fashion be- 
fore the problems of retraining become 
more acute. 

However, he pointed out, unless there 
are jobs for workers who have been re- 
trained, retraining is meaningless, and 
the real answer lies in steps to make 
jobs available to all Americans willing to 
work. Citing figures to show the thou- 
sands cf jobs lost through automation on 
farms, in factories, and offices, Baldanzi 
said that public works and services long 
overdue must be undertaken now to fill 
the gap left by these lost jobs. There 
is room for both public and private ac- 
tion in these fields—education, hospitals, 
social and medical research, education, 
recreational facilities among them. 

PROGRAM TOO MODERATE 


In addition to retraining workers who 
are thrown out of work by automation, 
an equally important problem, which 
must also be met by whatever planning 
is necessary. is to equip the noncollege 
worker who will enter the labor market 


with the required skills to find work in 
our increasingly complex society, because 
America is changing in such a way and 
so rapidly that there will be less and less 
room for the unskilled worker. 
Referring to the vast productive po- 
tential of America, Baldanzi declared 
that the expenditures of tax dollars to 
improve the welfare of the American 
people will also help to generate the 
momentum to get America moving. He 
called the Kennedy program, not too 
much, but too moderate, and an at- 
tempt to catch up when what is needed 
is a program to meet the future needs 
of our people. The way to make Amer- 
ica great, he said, is to make the new 
technological revolution serve the people 
of this country, and of the entire world. 





Back-Door Budget-Buster Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 1, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, on May 26, 
1961, the House Banking and Currency 
Committee ordered reported an omnibus 
housing bill, H.R. 6028, which will soon 
be debated on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. 

I hope that during the debate on this 
bill, the Members will weigh carefully 
the approval of a multi-billion-dollar 
housing bill which represents the most 
glaring example of back-door spending 
from the Treasury that has ever been 
presented to the House. 

The bill involves disbursements from 
the U.S. Treasury over a period of years 
aggregating $8.837 billion; $5.277 billion 
represents outright grants and $3.560 bil- 
lion represents loans of Treasury money 
at submarket interest rates, rates which 
incidentally are less than that which 
must be paid by the Treasury to borrow 
money at comparable maturities. 

Of this $8.837 billion, only $241 million 
is subject to the appropriations process 
of the Congress. Think of it, only 2.7 
percent of this mammoth expenditure of 
$8.837 billion is subject to the control of 
the Appropriations Committees, and the 
remaining 97.3 percent will involve with- 
drawals from the Treasury via the “back 
door.” This staggers the imagination. 

It appears all right for the Congress 
to have to appropriate money before 
money may be expended or contractual 
obligations executed for missiles, air- 
craft, rockets, men-of-war, and the other 
“hardware” required by our forces. But 
for some strange reasons, programs such 
as acquiring land for parks and recrea- 
tional purposes, grants for urban re- 
newal, public housing, loans for com- 
munity facilities, college housing—all 
seem to be surrounded by some weird 
bureaucratic sanctity, which in effect 
says to the Appropriations Committees: 
“This is no concern of yours.” 

I hope that when this housing bill 
comes to the floor that the Members will 
resist with all the indignation that they 
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can summon to the task this most recent 
and most flagrant violation of a basic 
constitutional principle that public 
moneys should not be withdrawn from 
the Treasury except pursuant to an ap- 
propriation made by law. 

It is truly a monument to what the 
country can do for the people. Regret- 
tably, it also represents a signal to the 
world that the United States is on the 
threshold of a big new spending program 
and that a new run on United States 
gold may be just over the horizon. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert as 
part of these remarks a cost breakdown 
of this housing bill. Unfortunately, I 
was unable to use the cost estimate of 
the committee majority because for some 
strange reason, the majority party is re- 
luctant to put a price tag on 100,000 pub- 
lic housing units. Because I cannot 
reconcile myself to this dialectical exer- 
cise in logic that these public housing 
units cost nothing, I have been forced to 
rely on the cost estimate provided, or 
should I say buried, in the printed hear- 
ings on the housing bill. 

The cost estimate follows: 

Financial impact of H.R. 6028, the Housing 
Act of 1961, as reported by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 

{In millions of dollars] 


Program | Grants | Loans 


| 12,000 foe cket 


Urban renewal capital grants ___- : 
Urban planning grants._.______- weiss RE cael... 
Permanent open land acquisition ____- BE sas ; 
FNMA special assistance _______- | _..-| 341, 550 


Direct loans for elderly housing___--~-|-.------| 
New authorizations for public housing 
and additional subsidies for elderly | 
DRED hate. oi oh ane 1° 3, 146 
Community facilities..................|.......- 
Public works advances____._._________ 
College housing ___.__._____- | 








DN a re TE | 3 200 

Farm housing research__-_----_..-___- | A Ee ieeeaiaoe 
Detelo eb ics -secinsai | 5,277| 3,560 
Total loans and grants __ _--__--- [ 8 837, “4 


1 Authorizes contracts pledging faith of U.S. Govern- 
ment. Congress is legally bound to appropriate money 
in future years. 
2? Appropriation by Congress necessary before con- 
tractua! obligation effective. 
3 Not appropriated; Treasury withdrawals are noted as 
“public debt transactions.” 
4 Computed as follows: 
$750 million direct authorization plus 
$200 million authorized and unexpended from 1958 
program 10 plus 
$600 million representing 4 years of repayments 
from FNMA liquidations portfolio of pre-1954 








mortgages. 
5 Based on HHFA estimates projected over 40-year 
subsidy period. See pp. 118-119, House hearings, April- 
May 1961. 





Dedication Ceremony for the U.S. Flag 
and the Church Flag at the Christian 
and Missionary Alliance Church, Al- 
toona, Pa., May 28, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 1, 1961 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 


my privilege to deliver the following ad- 
dress at the dedication ceremony for the 
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US. flag and the church flag on May 28, 
1961, at the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance Church, Altoona, Pa.: 


(Address delivered by the Honorable James 
E. Van Zandt, Congressman, 20th District of 
Pennsylvania at dedication ceremony for U.S. 
flag and church flag, Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance Church, Altoona, Pa., May 28, 
1961.) 

The simultaneous dedication today—here 
in this house of God—of our country’s flag 
and of the church’s flag—is a dramatic dem- 
onstration—both of the separation proper 
to church and state in our American form 
of government—and of the harmony between 
church and state—proper to any government 
of Christian people. 

These separate flags indicate that we are 
not combining church with state. 

Neither is placed above the other—but 
they are on a level—indicating that our 
religious faith is not subordinated to our 
political adherence—and that our national 
patriotism is not governed or controlled by 
our denominational loyalty. 

These two flags are set up—not in opposi- 
tion—but in a natural and harmonious 
alliance. 

We know that the corporate political acts 
of our Government must be ruled by prin- 
ciples of morality that are basically reli- 
gious—and that each person concerned in 
the tasks of governing—from the highest of- 
ficial to voting citizen—must bring his 
religious motivated conscience to bear upon 
public issues. 

The saying, “God rules in the affairs of 
men,”—quoted by Benjamin Franklin in his 
appeal for prayers in the Constitutional 
Convention—expresses a profound and last- 
ing truth and we will forget it at our peril. 

We of the Congress of the United States 
followed the dictates of our own con- 
sciences—as well as the surge of popular 
feeling and opinion in the country—when 
we added the phrase, “Under God,” to the 
Pledge of Allegiance; when we ordered that 
the words “In God we trust” be added to 
all new designs of paper currency in the 
United States; and when we made these 
words—“In God we trust”—the official motto 
of the United States. 

We gave expression to our feeling of the 
intimate connection between government 
and religion—when we established a Prayer 
Room in the Capitol—in which any Mem- 
ber may spend such time as he wishes in 
prayer and meditation—communing within 
himself and with God—on affairs of state— 
as well as on personal matters. 

In our churches—and in church-spon- 
sored institutions—such as schools, scout 
troops, and youth organizations—we have 
stressed patriotism-——and the development of 
character—that makes for good citizenship. 

In these ways and in social and welfare 
activities—our churches have contributed 
to the whole of American society. 

Our Government has in turn benefited the 
churches by providing the environment of 
freedom—in which alone can the churches 
live and operate fully. 

The churches need not only freedom of 
religion as such, but freedom of assembly, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and 
the general atmosphere of intellectual free- 
dom. 

The churches need in short, the kind of 
surroundings that are provided by a gov- 
ernment, based upon our fundamental Amer- 
ican principle that power is bestowed by God 
upon the people, and by the people delegated 
to governmental authority to be wielded for 
the people’s benefit and with regard to the 
rights of individuals and groups within the 
state. 

That the church be protected in its exist- 
ence—in its worship—and in its perform- 
ance of civic and social tasks—is thus a part 
of our governmental theory. 
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It is equally strongly held in our goy. 
ernmental theory that no church be estab- 
lished, directly supported, or preferred over 
another church. 

That we in the United States are pre. 
ponderantly Christian is no just excuse or 
valid reason for governmental acts that 
offend adherents of other religions or tend 
to violate their conscientious beliefs and 
prescribed practices. 

When these matters are brought down to 
particulars they often occasion acrimonious 
disagreement and dispute. 

However, insofar as we become angry and 
bitter about such matters—just so far we are 
likely to be violating our principles as re. 
ligious people, as Christians, and as Amer- 
icans. 

For the Golden Rule—found in varying 
forms in all major religions and forming the 
core—not only of the Sermon on the Mount, 
but of the entire Scripture, directs us: 
“Therefore, all things whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you do ye even so to 
them: for this is the law and the prophets.” 

The imperative of this commandment, as 
applied to the church and state relation- 
ship—would certainly seem to direct a 
cordial willingness to discuss the matter ob- 
jectively, to hear and sympathize with other 
people’s feelings and emotional preferences— 
as well as their logically grounded argu- 
ments. 

We are inclined to think casually of the 
American way as being simply the rule of 
the majority or, as it is sometimes put “the 
greatest good of the greatest number,” but 
it is not so. 

Unqualified majority rule—or democracy 
unrestrained by law and political processes— 
is a tyranny as absolute, and more invulner- 
able—than any autocracy. 

Not even an assassin can free the country 
ruled over by that many-headed despot—the 
mob. 

Therefore we protect our individuals, our 
minorities, our groups of all sorts, by the 
proclamation of a permanent principle, un- 
derlying our laws and governmental proce- 
dures that no majority may override, ignore, 
take away, or violate, the right of any minor- 
ity—or even the right of any individual. 

Our laws are made to preserve this funda- 
mental principle to insure its operation. 

The system of representation in our leg- 
islatures—the checks and balances whereby 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of Government counter each other’s powers— 
all are designed to safeguard this essential 
freedom, the liberty and dignity of the indi- 
vidual man, and his freedom from oppression 
by any power or combination of men. 

Each one of us is a member of the whole 
community of America and must willingly 
serve the welfare and liberty of all. 

We choose freely to work together to strive 
toward the goals of our common advantage 
to protect one another from the injustices 
and oppressions of man, and from the hard- 
ships and disasters that grow out of man’s 
relations with his natural environment. 

But we are subject to no authority on 
earth but those men whom we ourselves have 
chosen and put in office, or those whom they 
in turn have appointed. 

These officials are the servants of the 
people rather than their rulers. 

And each official—each governmental 
agency—is subject to the rule of law as is 
each citizen. 

This law is based upon what Thomas Jef- 
ferson termed “the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God.” 

In America, from the days of the founding 
of our Nation, each man has been subject, in 
the last analysis, to God alone. 

During these troubled days, with interna- 
tional dissension increasing every hour, we 
need to pray fervently that Almighty God will 
inspire our Nation’s leaders in making the 
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right decisions on the momentous problems 
affecting our national security. 

This is a time when we should utter in 
unison the stirring prayer of Josiah Gilbert 


Holland: 


“God give us men. 

A time like this demands strong minds, 
stout hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who express opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not 

lie.” 


Here in this holy place—we have assembled 
to worship God—and in so doing we mani- 
fest our dependence upon Him. We submit 
ourselves and all our acts to Him, asking His 
guidance for each one of us individually, 
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and for the church, and the Nation—each 
dedicated in its own special way—to the 
service of God and to the care of His people. 

As we dedicate the church flag and the 
flag of our country, we should realize the 
spiritual values represented by these banners 
since they depict our love of God, love of 
church, and love of country. 

These flags are to be regarded with the ut- 
most love and reverence, because they are 
emblems of our religious faith and of the 
loyalty and respect we owe our beloved 
country. 

May each one of us return home today re- 
solved to live out in his life the principles in- 
voked today in the dedication of these two 
flags—the flag of the United States of Amer- 
ica and the Christian flag. 

If we rededicate ourselves in such a man- 
ner to these cherished principles—we will not 
only be paying true homage to Almighty God 
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but we will likewise be rendering to a marked 
degree—our respect and devotion for the 
priceless heritage of American freedom. 

Since we are approaching Memorial Day, 
it is appropriate to recall the heroic sacrifices 
made in defense of our flag—on the seven 
seas and on the battlefronts of the world. 

Our honored dead made the supreme sac- 
rifice for love of country—and in the convic- 
tion that man was made in the image of Al- 
mighty God, and thus the human dignity of 
mankind must never be questioned. 

As we gaze upon these two flags this morn- 
ing, let us appreciate their real significance, 
and mindful of our imperative need for God‘s 
guidance; let us from the innermost recesses 
of our hearts fervently utter the well-known 
supplication so appropriate to this occasion 
and particularly to this season of the year. 


Lord God of hosts—be with us yet, 
Lest we forget; lest we forget. 





SENATE 
Fripay, JUNE 2, 1961 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by Hon. J. J. Hickey, 
a Senator from the State of Wyoming. 

Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, former rector of 
St. John’s Church, Washington, D.C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Most gracious God, we humbly be- 
seech Thee, as for the people of these 
United States in general, so especially 
for their Senate here and now assem- 
bled; that Thou wouldest be pleased to 
direct and prosper all their consulta- 
tions, to the advancement of Thy glory, 
the safety, honor, and welfare of Thy 
people; that all things may be so ordered 
and settled by their endeavors, upon the 
best and surest foundations, that peace 
and happiness, truth and justice, religion 
and piety may be established among us 
for all generations. These and all other 
necessaries, for them, for us, and Thy 
whole church, we humbly beg in the 
name and mediation of Jesus Christ, our 
most blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen. 





DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter : 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1961. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. J. J. Hickey, a Senator from 
the State of Wyoming, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CarRL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. HICKEY thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
June 1, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 


Senate by Mr. Ratchford, one of his sec- 
retaries. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the Eouse 
had passed a bill (H.R. 7371) making ap- 
propriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the Judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 





HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 7371) making appropri- 
ations for the Departments of State and 
Justice, the Judiciary, and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and for other purposes, was read 
twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of 
routine business. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that statements in connection there- 
with be limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider the new reports on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting several nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the new reports on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 





COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of collectors of cus- 
toms. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that these nominations be considered 
en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions of collectors of customs will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore final action is taken on these four 
nominations, I wish to say a personal 
word about Mr. Cornelius F. Reardon, of 
Great Falls, Mont., who, I hope, will 
shortly be confirmed as collector of cus- 
toms for customs collection district no. 
33, with headquarters in Great Falls, 
Mont. 

Mr. Reardon is a friend of mine of 30 
years standing. Previously, he served in 
the office for which he is now being con- 
sidered. He performed outstandingly in 
that capacity; and I am personally de- 
lighted that this outstanding citizen of 
my State has been considered for this 
position. I express the hope that the 
Senate will give its unanimous approval 
to the nomination of Mr. Cornelius F. 
Reardon and the other three collectors 
of customs for the various States of the 
Union. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to these nomina- 
tions? 

Without objection, the nominations 
are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these four nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the President 
will be notified forthwith. 





LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees and subcommittees were au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today: 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary; 

The Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights Subcommittee of the Judiciary 
Committee; 

The Securities Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
Committee; 

The Veterans Affairs Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare; 

The Committee on Aeronautical and 
Space Sciences; 

The Education Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; 

The Antitrust and Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary; and 

The Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPoRT ON LIQUIDATION OPERATIONS, BUSI- 
NESS AND DisasTER LOANS OF RECONSTRUC- 
TION FINANCE CORPORATION 


A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the progress made in liquidating the assets 
formerly held by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, covering the quarterly 
period ended March 31, 1961 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


, Report ON REVIEW OF ACCOUNTING FOR 
OFFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT, Bu- 
REAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE, 
Soctat SecurITy ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the review of accounting for 
office furniture and equipment, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Se- 
curity Administration, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, March 1960 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORT ON REVIEW OF SUPPLY ACTIVITIES OF 
US. Army Sicnat Depot, ASCOM Ciry, 
KOREA 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 

the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 

law, a report on the review of supply activi- 
ties of the U.S. Army Signal Depot, ASCOM 

City, Korea, dated May 1961 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 

ernment Operations. 


AvuDIT REPORT ON COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 
A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, an audit report on the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, Department of Agricul- 
ture, fiscal year 1960 (with an accompany- 
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ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 


PENALTY FOR VIOLATION OF OUTER 
CONTINENTAL SHELF Lanps ACT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to change the penalty for viola- 
tion of section 4(e) of the Outer Continental 
Shelf Lands Act relating to the promotion 
of safety of life and property on islands and 
structures built upon submerged lands, and 
for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Three letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATUS OF PERMANENT RESIDENCE FOR 
CERTAIN ALIENS 


Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders granting the applica- 
tions for permanent residence filed by cer- 
tain aliens, together with a statement of 
the facts and pertinent provisions of law as 
to each alien, and the reasons for granting 
such applications (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, and so forth, were laid hbe- 
fore the Senate, or presented, and re- 
ferred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 
A resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Hawaii; to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“HOUSE RESOLUTION 223 


“Whereas the quality of education in a 
democratic nation is critical to its well- 
being; and 

“Whereas the current shortage of teachers 
and the lag in school construction seriously 
threaten the quality of education in the 
United States; and 

“Whereas local and State governments are 
unable to provide adequate finances for pub- 
lic education at a time when enrollments 
are rapidly increasing and when national 
survival depends on the quality of education: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the First Legislature of the State of Ha- 
waii, regular session of 1961, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be and it is hereby 
respectfully requested to enact legislation 
which will provide Federal aid to public 
education, leaving to States the right to de- 
termine whether such funds are to be spent 
for teacher salaries or for school construc- 
tion; and be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States and to the Honorable Hrram 
L. Fone, the Honorable Oren E. LonG, and 
the Honorable Danie K. INovyYE.” 

Two resolutions adopted by the Alaska 
Carriers Association, Inc., of Anchorage, 
Alaska, favoring the enactment of Senate 
bill 1725, to permit the establishment of 
through service and joint rates; and urging 
the enactment of legislation to provide for 
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the regulation of the Alaska Railroad; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted by the east Texas 
delegation to the Texas Legislature, protest- 
ing against the enactment of Senate bill 
1817, relating to the desegregation of all 
public schools; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL (for himself 
and Mr. SmirH of Massachusetts) : 

Resolutions of the General Court of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED States To GRANT FEDERAL 
AID 10 URBAN, METROPOLITAN AND PUBLICLy 
OWNED MAss TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


“Resolved, That the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts hereby urges the Congress of the 
United States to enact Senate Document No. 
345 now pending before Congress, or other 
legislation to grant Federal aid or assistance 
to urban, metropolitan, and publicly owned 
mass transportation facilities by granting or 
providing Federal assistance for the purchase 
of passenger equipment and the purchase or 
acquisition by publicly owned authorities of 
rights-of-way and for the installation, con- 
struction, and improvement of said rights-of- 
way, so as to provide expanded facilities to 
meet the mass transportation needs of the 
urban and metropolitan areas of this coun- 
try; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth to the President of the 
United States, to the presiding officer of each 
branch of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

“Adopted by the House of Representatives 
May 2, 1961. 

“LAWRENCE R. GROVE, 
“Clerk. 

“Adopted by the senate in concurrence 
May 4, 1961. 

“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 

“Attest: 

“KEVIN H, WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


Resolutions of the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: 


“RESOLUTIONS REQUESTING THE DIRECTOR OF 
CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION TO TAKE 
AcTIon To HALT THE FLoopD oF SURPLUS 
FOREIGN MILITARY RIFLES INTO THE UNITED 
States AND To PROTECT THE DOMESTIC 
RIFLE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 


“Whereas an overwhelming rise in the im- 
portation of surplus foreign military rifles 
has occurred in the past 5 years, and the in- 
flux of said rifles has caused an alarming de- 
cline in the sale of domestic rifles, seriously 
affecting the rifle making industry in this 
country and in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and has resulted in hundreds of 
skilled craftsmen being forced into the ranks 
of the unemployed; and 

“Whereas the importers of surplus foreign 
military rifles, pressing the advantage of the 
low costs of foreign labor, can convert sur- 
plus military rifles to sport or hunting rifles 
at a very low cost thereby placing them in 
a position which enables them not only to 
undersell but also to imperil the domestic 
rifle manufacturing industry: Therefore be 
it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Director of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization to take such action, in- 
cluding the submission of legislation to the 
Congress of the United States, as may be 
necessary to protect the domestic rifle manu- 
facturing industry; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the State sec- 
retary to Mr. Frank Ellis, Director, Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization, Washington, 
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D.C., and to each Member of the Congress 
of the United States from this Common- 


wealth. 
“Adopted by the senate May 1, 1961. 
“IRVING N. HAYDEN, 
“Clerk. 
“Attest: 
“KEVIN H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 


By Mr. ELLENDER: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Louisiana, to urge the 
U.S. Congress to adopt S. 1571 and HR. 
6212 which would amend the Tariff Act of 
1930 to impose a duty on shrimps and pro- 
vide for duty-free entry of unprocessed 
shrimps annually in an amount equal to 
imports of shrimps in 1960; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, to urge and re- 
quest the Congress of the United States to 
take action to provide for and require the 
investment of tidelands mineral revenues 
derived from operations off Louisiana shores; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, to call upon the 
Louisiana delegation to Congress to oppose 
the appointment of Judge J. Skelly Wright 
to any Federal office or position of trust; 
and to urge and request the U.S. Senators 
from Louisiana to oppose the confirmation 
by the U.S. Senate of the nomination of 
Judge J. Skelly Wright to fill any Federal 
office or position of trust, including that of 
judge of the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, to commend the 
Governor and the people of the State of 
Alabama on their fight to maintain States 
rights in the face of Federal intervention 
and like purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, relative to a pro- 
posal before the U.S. Congress with respect 
to a so-called “3-year program of general 
Federal assistance for public elementary and 
secondary classroom construction and teach- 
ers’ salaries”; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 





REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 6345. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No, 294). 





BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

8. 2011. A bill for the relief of Nina Long- 
field-Smith; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 2012. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Moy 
York Che; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 2013. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 with respect to the taxa- 
tion of distributions of stock made pursuant 
to court orders enforcing the antitrust laws; 
to the Committee on Finance. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. WitLiams of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. Cart- 
SON, and Mr. KERR): 

S. 2014. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction from 
the gross estate for the value of property 
passing to children; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 2015. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act so as to provide for re- 
determination of annuities of certain re- 
employment annuitants; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BIBLE (for himself and Mr. 
CANNON): 

S. 2016. A bill to give to the Walker River 
Paiute Tribe the reserved minerals under- 
lying its reservation; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Brste when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CAPEHART: 

S. 2017. A bill for the relief of Issa M. 
Saah to adjust the status of an alien who is 
in the United States and who is a quota 
immigrant; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 





RESERVATION OF MINERAL RIGHTS 
UNDER WALKER RIVER INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my distinguished colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], 
and myself, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to give to the Walker 
River Paiute Tribe the reserved minerals 
underlying its reservation. 

The Walker River Indian Reservation, 
Nev., consists of some 330,000 acres 
of land classified generally as poor, un- 
developed, grazing land. Because of the 
climate, lack of irrigation water and po- 
tential water supply, the land cannot be 
improved to better the desert grazing 
condition. 

At the present time, the tribe owns the 
mineral rights on some 142,503 acres and 
desires to secure the same rights on the 
balance. 

Interest has been shown recently by 
some large mining companies in secur- 
ing leases for exploration purposes on 
parts of the reservation. If such ar- 
rangements could be made by lease ar- 
rangements through the tribe, it would 
permit this activity to be carried out 
with the minimum of damage to the 
range and still permit this impoverished 
people to realize some economic benefit 
from the natural resources within its 
area. 

This proposed legislation has been rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and I urge favorable action by the 
committee and the Senate. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2016) to give to the Walker 
River Paiute Tribe the reserved minerals 
underlying its reservation, introduced by 
Mr. Brste (for himself and Mr. Can- 
NON), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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HOUSING ACT OF 1961— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I submit 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
me, to the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the 
provision of housing for moderate and 
low-income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes, which I ask to have 
printed and lie on the desk. I ask unan- 
imous consent that a statement explain- 
ing the purpose of the amendments, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendments will be received, 
printed, and will lie on the table; and, 
without objection, the statement will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The statement presented by Mr. Busu 
is as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE AMENDMENTS 

The proposed new program for moderate- 
income families is in three parts. 

The first two parts are sales and rental 
housing programs, in which mortgage in- 
terest rates are supposed to be market rates, 
i.e., rates which private capital would find 
attractive and hence avoid necessity of 
FNMA financing. The maximum rate is set 
at 5 percent, with discretion in Commis- 
sioner to go to 6 percent. 

The third part of the program is a rental 
housing program at a subsidized interest 
rate (34% percent at present) which FNMA 
would underwrite. This is described as a 
below-market-rate program. 

The amendment is directed at the below- 
market-rate program. It would confine the 
benefit of the subsidized interest rates to 
families displaced by urban renewal or other 
governmental activity. 

This amendment logically should follow 
the Capehart and Javits-Bush amendments 
in the event these amendments fail. 


Mr. ROBERTSON _ submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to Senate bill 1922, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN LAWS 


RELATING TO FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY PROGRAM—AMEND- 
MENTS 


Mr. MORTON submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 6713) to amend certain laws 
relating to Federal-aid highways, to 
make certain adjustments in the Fed- 
eral-aid highway program, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to 
be printed. 





APPLICATION OF LOGAN ACT 
TO PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS— 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
few days ago the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CaPreHart] submitted 
Senate Resolution 152, relating to the 
Logan Act. It is my understanding that 
the resolution was mistakenly referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. It 
should have been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. I ask 
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unanimous consent that the previous re- 
ferral be rescinded, and that the reso- 
lution be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





IMPROVEMENT OF USEFULNESS 
OF NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have my 
name included as a sponsor of S. 1771, a 
bill to improve the usefulness of national 
bank branches in foreign countries. 
The bill was at the desk, and I did not 
know the time had expired. I find the 
bill has gone to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. I am confident my 
request has the approval of the chair- 
man of the committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 





APPOINTMENT BY POSTMASTER 
GENERAL OF CERTAIN POSTMAS- 
TERS—ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR 
OF BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 1996) to provide 
for appointment by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral of Postmasters at first-, second-, 
and third-class post offices, the name of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu] be added as a cosponsor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 





NOTICE CONCERNING CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the fel- 
lowing nominations have been referred 
to and are now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Claude Vernon Spratley, Jr., of Vir- 
ginia, to be U.S. attorney, eastern dis- 
trict of Virginia, for a term of 4 years, 
vice Joseph S. Bambacus. 

Charles N. Bordwine, of Virginia, to be 
U.S. marshal, western district of Vir- 
ginia, for a term of 4 years, vice Peter A. 
Richmond. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Friday, June 9, 1961, any rep- 
resentations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearings which may be scheduled. 





IMPRISONMENT OF JOHN T. DOWN- 
EY BY THE CHINESE COMMU- 
NISTS 
Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, as a side- 

light on the Castro tractor-for-prisoners 

proposed trade, I submit, for inclusion 
in the Recorp an exchange of telegrams 
between Mrs. Mary V. Downey, of New 

Britain, Conn., and myself. I ask unan- 
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imous consent that they be printed at 
this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 


REcorD, as follows: 
New Britain, Conn. 
Senator Prescott R. BusH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BusSH: Dismayed at official 
support given to exchange of Cuban Rebels 
yet nothing done for American citizens im- 
prisoned in China, including my son John 
T. Downey. 

Mary V. Downey. 


May 31, 1961. 
Mrs. Mary V. DOWNEY, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Dear Mrs. Downey: I am in complete 
agreement with you. Rather than accept 
Castro’s scheming offer I should prefer to 
see the administration offer some tractors to 
Mao Tse-tung for the release of American 
prisoners illegally held including Jack 
Downey. 

Kindest regards. 

Prescott BusH. 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, Jack 
Downey was taken prisoner by the Chi- 
nese Communists about 8 years ago. 
After extended negotiations, the Chinese 
Communists agreed to free Jack Downey 
in September of 1956 or 1957—I do not 
recall the exact date. But my informa- 
tion on this subject came at that time, 
and later, from Assistant Secretary of 
State Walter Robertson, who did his best 
to negotiate the freedom of Jack Downey 
and other prisoners then in the hands of 
the Chinese Communists. 

After agreeing to release these men, 
they released a few of them, but kept 
three or four of them, including Jack 
Downey; and they have absolutely 
welshed on their agreement to free him 
and the two or three remaining prison- 
ers who still are there. 

Mrs. Downey has been to China twice, 
to see her son, who stillisa prisoner. It 
is no wonder that she cannot understand 
why we anxiously jump at Castro’s arro- 
gant offer to trade Cuban rebels for 
U.S. machinery. One wonders what 
Mao Tse-tung’s price may now be for the 
American boys who still are in his 
prisons. 

Mr. President, I feel very deeply about 
this matter, having known Mrs. Downey 
for a number of years. Her son, Jack, 
was in college with my own son, and they 
were friends; and I can fully understand 
the depth of her feeling and her inabil- 
ity to understand how we can do what 
is now proposed to be done in dealing 
with Castro, but ignore the situation 
affecting her son, who has been im- 
prisoned all these years by the Chinese 
Communists, even after they agreed to 
release him. 

In that connection, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp, two edi- 
torials from Connecticut newspapers— 
one from the Bridgeport Post, and one 
from the New Haven Register. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


[From the Bridgeport Post, May 26, 1961] 
TRACTOR Deat “For HUMANITY” 


What started out as a Castro blackmailing 
deal, U.S. tractors for the pirate-dictator’s 
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1,200 prisoners, now has the blessing of 
President Kennedy. He refers to the move. 
ment as being “wholly humanitarian” ang 
urges all Americans to contribute to a fund 
being raised privately to buy 500 tractors, 

However, the Government is no party to 
the deal. In order not to involve his aq. 
ministration in any business with Castro 
dictatorship, the President admits that he 
took the initiative in inviting Mrs. Roose. 
velt, Walter Reuther and Milton Eisenhower 
to act as a fund-raising committee. 

The blackmail proposal of the unpredict- 
able, ruthless dictator, then became a pro- 
gram for helping freedom fighters out of 
a spirit of brotherly love, a private effort 
“in the great American tradition.” It was 
said at the White House that the President 
is “likely” to make a donation, but as a 
private citizen. That is a fine distinction, 
for John F. Kennedy is President all the 
time and at no time while in that office does 
he revert to the status of private citizen. 

In Cuba, word comes that the Castroites 
no longer regard the deal as a swap, or an 
exchange, but payment of indemnity by the 
United States for this country’s part in 
training rebels for the ill-fated invasion. 
Communists the world over will use that 
term to degrade us and to drive our prestige 
even lower into the ground. 

While the people of this Nation do not 
value their dollars or machines above the 
freedom of the 1,200 prisoners, the entire 
proposition from start to its expected compile- 
tion has aroused Congressmen in both 
parties. Many Memers are disturbed be- 
cause Congress was not consulted before the 
President organized the private citizens’ com- 
mittee. 

Congressmen are disturbed also because 
they are aware Castro can call off the deal 
any time he takes the notion. He has not 
supplied the names of the prisoners, nor has 
he made any arrangements for obtaining 
the tractors. It is a possibility, too, that he 
may get the implements and still hold the 
men. 

The President has a hot potato on his 
hands, and political repercussions are 
threatening in Washington. The brewing 
trouble is by no means confined to Republi- 
cans. Democrats, as well, believe the Presi- 
dent should have kept out of the picture 
while diplomatic proceedings were initiated 
on behalf of the prisoners and thousands 
of other persons held in Castro’s jails. Mr. 
Kennedy, however, has his supporters, who 
say he has called Castro’s bluff, that the hu- 
manitarian aspect outweighs all the talk of 
blackmail and ransom. 

A trade in human lives for machines is 
horrible to contemplate. But our willingness 
to meet this demand may lead to further ex- 
ploitation by Red Chinese or other Commu- 
nist countries where Americans may be 
trapped. 

Today we are paying out millions, not only 
for defense, but for tribute. 


{From the New Haven Register, May 27, 
1961] 


TAXES AND TRACTORS 


Before all the angles of a Tractors-for- 
Castro deal are worked out people are being 
invited to contribute to the ransom “kitty” 
on the assumption of a tax-free gift, and 
being told how, when, and where to send 
their money. 

This is but another example of the extra- 
legal difficulties we can get into through the 
present tendency in Washington to act by 
Presidential impulse, while bypassing Con- 
gress. 

It remained for a scarred veteran of the 
political front, Senator Harry Byrrp, Demo- 
crat, of Virginia, to sound a warning on the 
tax phase of the prisoners-for-tractors busi- 
ness. The Internal Revenue Service will have 
to answer to Congress, admonishes the Sen- 
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ator, if it rules that these specific donations 
are tax deductible. 

This development illustrates further what 
a mare’s nest of confusion over Federal and 
private responsibility we may be getting 
into before this is all over. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN AGRICULTURE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I think 
it is appropriate from time to time, on 
the basis of departmental reports, to 
make manifest to the Senate and to the 
country what is taking place. I have 
particular reference to the last report, 
from the Department of Agriculture, 
with respect to prices. 

I notice that the price report just 
issued indicates that prices received by 
farmers are 2 percent less than they were 
a year ago. 

I also notice from the report on parity, 
that parity has dropped from 80 to 78 
percent. 

I also notice—and this has particular 
reference to my own section of the coun- 
try—that corn prices have dropped 6 
percent since last year, in a comparable 
period. 

These are matters of high interest, in 
view of the fact that the omnibus farm 
bill is presently before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
I apprehend that in one form or another 
it will be before the Senate at possibly a 
reasonably early date. 

So this is a matter of information that 
I want to impart for the information of 
the Senate from time to time. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I think it should be 
mentioned that parity prices dropped 2 
percent in the month of April. This is 
in addition to a further drop of 1 per- 
cent in the month of May. Agricultural 
prices are down 25 percent below the 
record high of 1951. It gets to be a 
matter of serious concern at this time, 
when prices farmers have to pay for 
commodities and services have increased. 
I am glad the Senator has called atten- 
tion to this matter. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I trust other Senators 
will take this information and use it to 
check the report, and then make reports 
of their own on this highly important 
matter. 





INTERVIEW OF SENATOR 
MAGNUSON 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, re- 
cently the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce, the senior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], 
appeared on the program “Capitol 
Cloakroom.” In the course of his ap- 
pearance, he was interviewed in detail 
on the role of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the television in- 
dustry. His remarks, it seems to me, are 
exceedingly pertinent and interesting, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be included in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF SENATOR MAGNUSON 


Mr. Cuurcn, I asked you earlier, and I 
would like to hear your answer now, is the 
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broadcasting industry fulfilling its obliga- 
tions? 

Senator MaGNuson. Well, as you know, Mr. 
Church, I have been—I have been often 
critical of the broadcasting industry. I have 
often questioned some of the things that 
they were doing in the way of programing 
or in the way of allocations. I have been 
critical of the FCC on some occasions. I 
know they have a most difficult problem. I 
have been critical of the FCC mai:ly because 
they have sometimes it seems to me they 
have failed to face up to decisions, they let 
them sweep them under the rug, just let 
them go. That was the allocation situation. 

I think Mr. Minow, who made this dramat- 
ic appearance before the national associa- 
tion here last week, stated a lot of things 
that I had been thinking about or maybe I 
had talked about here and there and put 
them together. I think it’s good to have 
in this new industry with all its problems 
too, to have “a pike in the carp pond,” once 
in a while. And, Mr. Minow surely evi- 
denced the fact that he is going to be a pike 
in a carp pond. 

Now, sometimes we fall into patterns in 
business or what seems to the people in the 
broadcasting business to be right to them 
but they fall into patterns and we drift along. 
I wouldn’t quite say that it was a vast waste- 
land. I think there are many practical prob- 
lems that are involved. But programing, 
of course, all of us want to be programers. 
I have my idea of what programs should be 
but I am not going to censure programing 
because the people there want to do as good 
a job as they can. 

I think the broadcasting industry has done 
more in the past 2 years to become better, 
to fulfill their responsibility better than it 
did in the prior 10, and I have lived with 
them for—well, they made me a pioneer the 
other day of broadcasting—a long time, but 
I think they have done an excellent job 
in the past 2 years. But they had no place 
to go but up. 

Now, what Mr. Minow and I were sug- 
gesting that they may even do better. 

Mr. CHuRCH. A moment ago you men- 
tioned Mr. Minow. I thought of the col- 
umn in the Washington Post by Larry Lau- 
rent. 

Senator MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. CuHurcH. Iimagine you know him. 

Senator Macnuson. I know him, yes. 

Mr. CuurcH. The columnist. 

He said that it had reached a point where 
anything in which the public was interested 
is now considered in the public interest. 

Do you agree with that? 

Senator MAGNUSON. You mean that the 
networks had reached that point? 

Mr. CuHurcH. Yes, well, the programing 
people. 

Senator MaGnuson. Well, I have heard 
many people who have been in charge of 
programs suggest to me when we might be 
critical or having a discussion about it that, 
well, this is what the public wants. And I 
always have thought that that criteria, they 
should be leaders and not what the public 
wants because if that’s all they get, I don’t 
know how you know what they want. I had 
a long argument in many cases with some 
of the network people whom I Know very 
well, somebody I said, you follow a pattern 
sometimes, if one network puts on, say, a 
western that the people seem to like, the 
other network wants to put another western 
on at the same time hoping they like it 
better. And then the third one wants to 
do this and then pretty soon you’ve got the 
public getting nothing but westerns. I 
think maybe the approach should be, wheth- 
er it’s practical or not, I am not in the busi- 
ness, but whether it’s practical or not, may- 
be they should put on a program that might 
not be the same or follow the leader at the 
same time so that the public could have some 
kind of a choice. 
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Mr. PIERPOINT. Well, Senator Magnuson, 
one thing the public has shown that it 
wanted was political debates. 

Senator MaGNusoNn., Yes. 

Mr. PreRPoInT. It certainly watched those 
presidential debates last year during the 
campaign, and I think you have got a bill 
that you would like to put through perma- 
nently suspending section 315. 

Senator Macnuson. Yes, 315. 

Mr. Prierpotnt. Of the FCC Code. Well, 
that bill has never gotten out of committee 
and yet the public does want to see these 
debates. What is happening here? 

Senator MaGnuson. Well, we haven’t given 
it a high priority, timewise, because we 
needn’t pass it until 4 years, because it only 
deals with the presidential candidates, But 
I think we'll pass it, because the public 
really, not only enjoyed, but I thought that 
they thought this was a great contribution. 
I feel good about it because I authored the 
bill. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. You think 
through all right? 

Senator Macnuson. Yes. I heard my 
friend, my colleague, Senator Jackson, he 
was chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee and Morron, who is also on my 
committee, chairman of the Republican 
Committee, when they were asked one day 
who was the biggest contributor of the po- 
litical parties, they said MaGnuson was be- 
cause he gave them each about a million 
and a half dollars’ worth of free time. 

[Laughter.} 

Mr. CuurcH. Senator, on this 315, you say 
you think we are going to—it will be 
passed——— 

Senator Macnuson. I am sure we can. I 
find that obligation 

Mr. CHurcH. Because the networks, you 
know, have to plan a long way ahead. 

Senator MAGNUSON. Yes, yes. 

Mr. CHurcH. And the sooner, the quicker, 
I would think. 

Senator Macnuson. I am going to try and 
at least get it through the Senate this ses- 
sion, and then see if the House will work on 
it. 

Now, another phase, of course, our com- 
mittee has been very active in educational 
TV, and I see that that has now passed the 
House, and we will have a conference or, it’s 
out on the floor—out of subcommittee, 
rather—and will pass the House, and we'll 
get that going. 

Now, there’s another thing where the—I 
envision we’re going to have a fourth net- 
work in this country. 

Mr. PreRPOINT. Government network? 

Senator Macnuson. No. We're going to 
have an educational TV network. All these 
educational TV people are going to have a 
network. 

Mr. PIERPOINT. But they get Government 
funds, won’t they, under your bill? 

Senator Macnuson. Only for the construc- 
tion of some of these that haven’t got off 
the ground, and it’s only for a 2-year period. 

Mr. von Fremp. It would have to be, I 
would think, then, financed by the Ford 
Foundation or some group that saw it, 
wouldn’t it? 

Senator MacNnuson. Oh, by the State leg- 
islatures, the universities, private contribu- 
tions, and things of that kind, because we 
are not using 213 of the channels that have 
been assigned. 

Now, surprisingly, here is where the net- 
works, I think, did a great public service. 
They all came out wholeheartedly and sup- 
ported this educational TV, which involves 
channels which are worth millions, and they 
feel that by having that level of a fourth net- 
work, that will have a tendency to bring up 
the programing level of any programing on 
the network that is opposite to it. 

Mr. von Fremp. Thank you very much, 
Senator Macnuson, for being with us. We 
have touched a lot of bases and it’s been fun, 
as it always is, to have you with us on “Capi- 
tol Cloakroom.” 


it will get 
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THE GOVERNMENT PATENT POLICY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights Subcommittee has been holding 
hearings in recent days with regard to 
the Government patent policy. This is 
@ very complicated issue which relates 
directly both to the public interest and 
to the rights of inventors to keep the 
fruits of their inventions. 

America has been known for its cre- 
ative genius. It is important that we 
help preserve it. 

There are different points of view with 
regard to the Government patent policy. 
Some believe that the general public 
interest takes precedence and that the 
Government should, therefore, take the 
patent rights to all inventions produced 
by individuals or corporations under 
contract to the Government. 

Others have claimed that while the 
public interests must be preserved—it 
is contrary to the system of free enter- 
prise for the Government to accumulate 
patent rights. It has been believed of 
the latter group that patent rights 
should be kept by the inventors, while 
the Government merely takes a license. 

I believe that these hearings of the 
Patent Subcommittee will help clarify 
the thinking in this area. Recently 
there has come to my attention a state- 
ment by one of the leading patent at- 
torneys of the State of Wisconsin, Wil- 
liam E. Van Taay, on this matter. I do 
not necessarily fully endorse all that is 
being said by Mr. Van Taay—but I do 
feel that his presentation makes a stim- 
ulating contribution to the discussion of 
the Government patent policy. I ask 
unanimous consent to have his state- 
ment printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


How To WIN THE RACE FOR AMERICA 


Several bills are now pending before the 
present 87th Congress relative to the owner- 
ship of inventions made in the performance 
of federally financed contracts. 

The most important of these bills are S. 
1084, S. 1176, and H.R. 5804. 

The enactment of these pending bills will 
adversely affect industry, large and small, and 
the public interest in that such legislation 
will certainly impair, if not preclude, the 
creation of new jobs, the expansion of em- 
ployment and job security. 

This analysis is presented in the belief 
and with faith in the ability of the Mem- 
bers of Congress to recognize that the pas- 
sage of these bills will endanger our econ- 
omy and that there is a real need to enact 
legislation that will help create new jobs, 
increase employment, and promote job secu- 
rity by making it possible for industry, large 
and small, to competitively develop and suc- 
cessfully market new and improved products. 

However, because of the pressures that are 
bound to be exerted, the decisions of whether 
to pass or reject these pending bills will not 
be easy to make. Nevertheless, we all have 
@ great deal at stake, and the correct de- 
cisions made by the Congress will mean that 
new jobs will be created, employment ex- 
panded, and job security promoted. 

The problem is easy to understand: 

In 1958, the Space Act was hustled 
through Congress as part of America’s an- 
swer to the Russian sputniks. 

A patent provision was included in the 
Space Act patterned after a similar provi- 
sion in the Atomic Energy Act. The pro- 
visions of both acts provide that all in- 
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ventions made under Government contracts 
with the Space Agency (NASA) or the Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC) become the ex- 
clusive property of the U.S. Government. 

These provisions are in violent contrast 
to the traditional provisions of the patent 
laws which have provided, since the adop- 
tion of our Constitution, that inventions 
are and remain the exclusive property of 
the inventor or the person or corporation 
to whom the inventor may assign his own- 
ership. 

Private industry has chafed under the 
Atomic Energy Act and under the Space 
Act. 

‘In the atomic field, the technology in- 
volved is relatively restricted, but the in- 
centive to create new jobs, to expand em- 
ployment, and to promote job security has 
been effectively destroyed. 

In space exploration and development, al- 
most every science and technology is called 
into play, but, again, the incentive to create 
new jobs, to expand employment, and to pro- 
mote job security has also been effectively 
destroyed, and the detrimental impact upon 
the welfare of the people and our Nation 
has been critical and borders upon catas- 
trophe. 

The patent restrictions have hurt the space 
program and have hurt the atomic energy 
program. Companies that have developed 
confidential know-how and competence in 
special fields that would enhance develop- 
ment in the fields of atomic energy and space 
travel have been reluctant to take Govern- 
ment AEC and NASA contracts. They have 
been reluctant because the companies know 
that even background know-how and inven- 
tions used in performing such contracts go 
to the Government and then, directly or in- 
directly, to their competitors. 

This deplorable situation has destroyed 
the creation of new jobs, adversely affected 
the expansion of employment in a time of 
recession and has jeopardized job security 
for employees. 

The AEC and NASA patent policies are in 
sharp conflict with the patent policies of 
the Department of Defense and other Gov- 
ernment agencies whereby inventions ob- 
tained under Government’s contracts are 
owned by the inventor or his assignee with 
the Government automatically receiving an 
irrevocable, royalty-free license. This pol- 
icy has encouraged the creation of new jobs, 
stimulated expansion of employment and af- 
forded job security to employees. 

Heretofore, the Congress has recognized— 

1. That the U.S. patent system was estab- 
lished to encourage inventions and discov- 
eries and the disclosure and commercial use 
thereof; and 

2. That the general welfare and the pro- 
motion of science and the useful arts are 
better served by taking advantage of incen- 
tives provided by the patent system to se- 
cure industry’s maximum participation in 
Government sponsored research and de- 
velopment and to achieve maximum com- 
mercial use of the resulting inventions and 
discoveries. 

Recently, a vigorous clamor has ben set 
up, in and outside of Congress, for a uni- 
form Government policy governing the own- 
ership of inventions made in the perform- 
ance of any Government contract. 

However, instead of promoting a uniform 
policy along the lines of the Department of 
Defense and other governmental agencies, 
the advocates of uniformity are beating the 
drums for the automatic Government owner- 
ship of inventions along the disastrous lines 
followed by the AEC and NASA. 

To adopt this disastrous type of uniform- 
ity of Government ownership will effectively 
destroy the creation of jobs, increase unem- 
ployment, and destroy the job security of 
employees and accomplish a result which 
can only be applauded by the Russians as 
they watch the Congress of the United States 
commit economic suicide. 
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The Federal Government is spending pi. 
lions annually for research and develop- 
ment, but it is not true to say that the Goy. 
ernment is “giving away” potential billions 
by “surrendering” patent rights to the com. 
panies that do the work. Neither is it true 
to say that under the patent policies of the 
Department of Defense and a few other 
Government agencies, the contracting com. 
pany is given an exclusive commercial aq. 
vantage. 

On the contrary, under the AEC and NASA 
the government is “taking away” patent 
rights by “stripping” the companies that do 
Government work and placing those com. 
panies at a competitive disadvantage, In 
addition, job creation is ruined, employment 
constricted, and job security lost. 

If there is to be uniformity, the ground 
rule should be “equitable uniformity” goy. 
erning the contractual relationships between 
Government and industry. With “equitable 
uniformity” in mind, Government contracts 
can be divided into three types as follows: 
(1) Research; (2) supply; (3) development. 

These three types of contracts may be de- 
scribed briefly as follows: 

1. Research: Research is work directed 
toward increasing scientific knowledge or 
understanding of a subject being studied, 
and includes applying the obtained increase 
in said knowledge and understanding to 
create new products, materials, processes, 
methods, devices, and techniques. 

Obviously, since the Government should 
get what it pays for, the Government should 
take title to inventions conceived in the 
performance of that part of a federally fi- 
nanced contract which is for basic research. 

Such knowledge should be made freely 
available by the Government to all on a non- 
restricted basis. In the words of one of our 
U.S. Senators, “such knowledge should be 
as free to all as the air we breathe” except, 
of course, for subject matter concerning the 
national security. This uniformity would 
constitute “equitable uniformity” for re- 
search contracts. 

2. Development: Development is work 
done or the use of existing knowledge to 
modify or improve products, materials, proc- 
esses, methods, devices, and techniques. 

The contractor should retain title to all 
inventions conceived in the performance of 
such a Government development contract. 
The Government should have a free license 
to use the background rights necessary to 
use the end product. 

Unless separately negotiated, no license 
should be acquired by the Government with 
respect to the contractors’ inventions which 
are, at private expense (1) designed, engi- 
neered, tested, or used, and (2) patented or 
made the subject of a pending application 
for US. letters patent. 

3. Supply: The contractor should retain 
title to all inventions conceived in the per- 
formance of a Government supply contract. 
The Government should receive the off-the- 
shelf item which it has ordered and which 
it has paid for, and should receive no rights 
other than the right to use the supplied 
commercial item the same as any other 
customer. 

Certainly there can be no quarrel concern- 
ing the equity of the above-proposed uniform 
policy to govern the contractual relation- 
ships between Government and industry, 
large and small. The Government will re- 
ceive the full fruits of its investments for 
the benefit of all the people, and industry, 
large and small, will receive the fruits of its 
investments for the benefit of all the people. 

At a time when we are facing the peril 
of communism which threatens to engulf 
the entire free world, the hour for decision 
has now been reached when the Congress 
must make a bold decision to counteract 
the menace of communism with the potent 
weapon of American free enterprise. 

At the present time, the system of free 
enterprise which made the United States 
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great in the past lies bound, gagged, and 
prostrate, while the race for space and the 
race for world domination are being won 
by the Communists. 

Let us remove the chains, remove the gag, 
and liberate the giant of free enterprise and 
win the final victory for the United States 
and the free world. 

Failure to act now is to let the Commu- 
nists win by default and borders on giving 
the Communists aid and comfort in bring- 
ing about our self-destruction. 

The Communists see chaos and ruin loom- 
ing all around us and are planning to attend 
the burial services of the United States. 

Are the Communists correct? 

The Congress, and Congress alone, shall 
now make that decision. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR PRACTICE 
BEFORE FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, recently 
I received a communication from the 
Milwaukee Junior Bar Association ex- 
pressing the association’s concern about 
the many and varied requirements 
which a qualified attorney must meet 
before he is permitted to practice be- 
fore the several departments and agen- 
cies of the U.S. Government. 

It is the view of the Milwaukee Junior 
Bar Association that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should recognize the ability of 
the highest courts in the various States 
to set standards for admitting qualified 
individuals into legal practice. 

The Milwaukee Junior Bar Associa- 
tion, therefore, adopted a resolution ask- 
ing adoption by the Congress of H.R. 
177 and S. 1409. It reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Milwaukee Junior Bar 
Association, being quite concerned about 
the many and varied requirements which 
a person, who is a member in good standing 
of the bar of the highest court of a State 
or possession of the United States, must 
meet before such a person is allowed to 
practice before several departments, boards, 
bureaus, and administrative agencies of the 
United States, hereby dedicates itself to en- 
courage the Congress of the United States 
to adopt certain proposed legislation in this 
regard, to wit: H.R. 177 and S. 1409, the 
content of which is as follows: 


“Ss. 1409 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
any person who is a member in good stand- 
ing of the bar of the highest court of a State 
or possession of the United States, or of the 
District of Columbia, shall be entitled to 
practice before any department, board, 
bureau, or administrative agency of the 
United States, other than the Patent Office, 
without the necessity of making application 
— or of showing any other qualifica- 

on.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the copy 
of the letter from the Milwaukee Junior 
Bar Association be printed in the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


MILWAUKEE JUNIOR BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 25, 1961. 
U.S. Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senate Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILEY: The Milwaukee Jun- 
lor Bar Association is very concerned about 
the many and varied requirements which a 
person, who is a member in good standing 
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of the bar of the highest court of a State 
or possession of the United States, or of the 
District of Columbia, must meet before such 
a@ person is allowed to practice before sev- 
eral departments, boards, bureaus, and ad- 
ministrative agencies of the United States. 

We feel that it is necessary for the Federal 
Government, through legislation, to recog- 
nize the ability of the highest courts in the 
various States and U.S. possessions to set 
and maintain proper standards for admitting 
qualified individuals to practice law. 

Certain proposed legislation in this re- 
gard has recently been brought to the atten- 
tion of the Milwaukee Junior Bar. Said 
legislation is numbered H.R. 177 and S. 1409. 
A copy of S. 1409 is enclosed herein for 
your consideration. 

I have been authorized by the Milwaukee 
Junior Bar to strongly urge, on its behalf, 
that you, as an elected representative of 
the State of Wisconsin, lend the weight and 
prestige of your Office to facilitate the pas- 
sage of this worthwhile legislation. Since 
you are a member of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, to which said committee this 
legislation has been referred, your support 
in this matter will be extremely helpful to 
the ultimate success of S. 1409. 

Your comments on the merits of this 
legislation and an indication of your con- 
victions concerning it will be of great inter- 
est to our group. 

Kindly forward an indication of your views 
on this problem to the undersigned as soon 
as conveniently possible. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANKLYN M. GIMBEL, 
Member. 





CENTENNIAL OF THE UNIFICATION 
OF ITALY 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, today is 
the anniversary of the founding of Italy’s 
Republic, and I therefore wish to make a 
few remarks apropos of the day which 
means so much to the people of Italy and 
to Americans of Italian ancestry. 

This is not only the anniversary of 
founding of the Republic, which took 
place on June 2, 1946, 15 years ago, but 
this year marks the centennial of the 
unification of Italy. One hundred years 
ago, when our own Nation was in the 
struggle between the States, the people 
of Italy were having their own struggle 
for unification. Italy was united, and 85 
years later, they formed their Republic. 

The relations between our country and 
the Italian Government have been most 
friendly. The international relations be- 
tween our Governments have been in 
every way pleasant and agreeable dur- 
ing the time Ambassador Manlio Brosio 
has been his country’s representative 
here in Washington, and I am sure that 
the same agreeable relationship will 
continue under Ambassador Sergio Fen- 
oaltea, the Italian Government’s new 
Ambassador to Washington. We say a 
fond farewell to Ambassador Brosio, who 
has been transferred to another im- 
portant post, and a welcome greeting to 
Ambassador Fenoaltea. 

Soon after the formation of the Re- 
public of Italy, it became a strong ally 
of the United States in the fight against 
communism, and since that time Italy 
has been a stanch and indispensable 
partner in the European recovery pro- 
gram and in the North Atlantic Alliance. 
Italy’s identification with the aims of 
Western democracies has been reaf- 
firmed by its leaders throughout this 
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period. The stalwart support of NATO 
by Italy has keen constantly evident. 
Indeed, our partnership with Italy is 
firmly rooted, as has been shown in our 
harmonious dealings with international 
issues as they arise. Furthermore, in 
the family of free nations, Italy has 
shown her sincere desire to do her part 
toward the solution of the world prob- 
lems. 

I am not, on this occasion, going into 
the long list of gifts which Italy has 
given us. That has been done on pre- 
vious occasions. We are all fully aware 
of these things—and we are grateful to 
Italy. 

At this time, I simply want to extend 
congratulations and best wishes to the 
Italian people and their leaders. I also 
want to extend congratulations and best 
wishes to the many Americans of Italian 
descent who celebrate this day. 





ORATION BY WAYNE F. FISHER II 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on April 
26, 1961, Wayne F. Fisher II, of Malcolm, 
Nebr., a 13-year-old farm boy addressed 
the Nebraska Legislature. State Senator 
Fern Orme, of Lincoln, arranged for the 
appearance of this young orator. Mrs. 
Orme heard Wayne deliver a citizenship 
speech at a youth banquet and was so 
impressed she felt the Nebraska law- 
makers should hear him. 

After reading Wayne’s stirring address, 
I believe his comments should be shared 
with all our citizens. I ask unanimous 
consent to have the address printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The question that is always asked by citi- 
zenship clubs is: What is a good citizen? 

It is my belief that the citizens of a coun- 
try guide the destiny of the Nation. The 
freedoms that persons in the United States 
receive from the Bill of Rights belongs to 
all, citizens and aliens alike. But it is the 
faith and beliefs of the citizens that keep 
the spirit of this liberty alive and let aliens 
and themselves benefit from it. 

The rights and duties of citizenship in- 
volves both civic and political rights, as well 
as civic and political duties. Only citizens 
have full political rights, or the right to take 
part in Government. Of this right citizens 
should take full opportunity. 

A citizen can do much to improve his 
community, even if he cannot vote. He can 
help shape public opinion by using his free- 
dom of speech. He can contribute to the 
general welfare by sacrificing personal ad- 
vantages to the common good. He may be- 
come a school board member, or appear at 
hearings of his State legislature or help a 
political party. All these examples that I 
have mentioned have been for adults, but 
we as youth of this country can take part 
in American citizenship by obeying laws, 
following the rules of the game when you 
are playing, and being a good sport; for this 
primary training will shape you into citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 

Democratic Government fails unless citi- 
zens show the same eagerness to serve their 
country that they expect the country to show 
them. 

It is through the school that citizenship 
clubs seek to train young citizens to accept 
their responsibility. 

It is for this reason that citizenship clubs 
have been formed. 
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MISSOURI COTTON PRODUCERS AN- 
NUAL MEETING 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, one 
of Missouri’s most important farm or- 
ganizations, the Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association, had the honor of 
entertaining the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Honorable Orville L. Freeman, 
at their annual meeting at Charleston, 
Mo., on May 23. 

My colleague, the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] and I had planned to 
attend this meeting, but were unable to 
do so because of the voting in the Sen- 
ate that day on the education bill. 

Our colleague from the other House, 
Hon. Pau. C. Jones, Representative from 
Missouri’s 10th Congressional District, 
where the meeting was held, was pres- 
ent. He and others who were in attend- 
ance have reported that the Secretary 
presented the administration’s farm pro- 
posal with the logic, clarity, and persua- 
siveness that is making new friends for 
the program each day. 

I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Freeman’s address to the Missouri 
Cotton Producers Association be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OR- 
VILLE L. FREEMAN BEFORE THE MISSOURI 
COTTON PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, CHARLES- 
TON, Mo., May 23, 1961 


This afternoon I have had a most enjoy- 
able time meeting and talking with cotton 
growers, farm leaders, farmers, and some of 
your State legislators from both Missouri and 
adjacent States. I find this type of personal 
exchange valuable as it gives me a better 
insight to your problems and to the economy 
of your region. 

I am greatly interested in cotton’s prob- 
lems and intensely concerned that U.S. cot- 
ton—your cotton—and U.S. producers, here 
and throughout the Nation, shall have a 
stable and prosperous future. 

I, therefore, welcome this opportunity to 
request your cooperation and help in solving 
cotton’s problems. I hope at the outset 
that none of you will conclude, because I am 
speaking to the Missouri Cotton Producers 
Association, that I consider myself an expert 
on cotton. I do not because I am not. 

But I can assure that we will work with 
you in every way feasible to help cotton en- 
large its markets, improve its quality, and 
bring to its producers a fair return. 

Personally, I am tremendously interested 
in cotton. Here is a commodity that is 
deeply rooted in the history of America and 
of much of the world. Historians believe it 
has been grown in India for 3,000 years. 
When Columbus came to America he found 
cotton growing in the West Indies and on the 
Continent. It was one of the first crops 
planted by the English settlers in Jamestown. 
By all odds the most important vegetable 
fiber known to man, cotton has had more in- 
fluence on history than most rulers and 
Kings. It has shaped economic development 
over broad areas. The raw material of the 
industrial revolution in England, it changed 
tiny hamlets into throbbing cities. Here in 
the South it became and remained for dec- 
ades the kingpin of the entire economy. 

And here and now, in the year 1961, what 
happens to cotton affects the income, the 
prosperity, and the well-being of millions 
of our people. 

Yet we would all agree that a permanent 
solution to cotton’s problems still has not 
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been found. One has only to look at the 
existing cotton situation to see the truth 
of this. And what is true of cotton is true 
of other commodities—and of American agri- 
culture in general. 

The producers of all farm commodities 
share a number of common attributes, the 
most striking of which is their achievement 
in output. At no time in the history of our 
civilization has one nation reached success 
in agricultural production even comparable 
to ours. 

Two decades ago, the average farmworker 
produced enough food and fiber to support 
about 11 people. Today he produces enough 
to feed and clothe 25. The farmer has today, 
through a scientific and technological revolu- 
tion, made it possible for 9 percent of our 
population to feed and clothe all others— 
with a substantial portion available for mil- 
lions of people elsewhere in the world. 

This outpouring of agricultural abundance 
makes for some rather sharp contrasts. Two 
decades ago, the average farmer produced 
only a third as much as he does today—and 
this rate of increase since 1940 has been twice 
as great as in industry. 

And it has meant that the consumer is 
able to buy a balanced and varied diet for 
approximately one-fifth of his take-home 
pay—a smaller proportion than anywhere 
else in the world. The factory workers of 
today bought their food in 1960 with nearly 
one-third fewer hours of work than it took 
in 1947-49, and they ate better besides. 

Yet, those individuals who have contrib- 
uted to America’s success in farm produc- 
tion, paradoxically, have not been those who 
have reaped the reward. To the farmer, 
production success has brought economic 
distress. 

In fact, as farm output has increased in 
recent years, farm income has decreased— 
and almost in proportion. 

Farm output increased about 29 percent 
between 1960 and the period 1947-49—but 
net realized farm income was 26 percent less. 
In just 10 years, the average net income per 
person for farm people has declined from 
about 53 percent of the average income of 
nonfarm people to about 43 percent—and 
this is income from all sources. 

Now the cottongrower, like every progres- 
sive farmer throughout American agricul- 
ture, has achieved remarkable success in 
production. No other country can match 
our cotton in the amount, the varied staple 
lengths, and the general good quality of 
the crop. None can even approach the effi- 
ciency with which cotton is produced in this 
country. 

I believe that the first step toward solv- 
ing cotton’s problems is the same as that 
for all other farm commodities: we must 
gain and hold public understanding and ap- 
preciation of the remarkable record which 
agriculture has made in becoming the No. 1 
success story of this century. Then agri- 
culture will get a sympathetic rather than a 
hostile ear as we seek to work out our prob- 
lems. 

Let us take a brief look at the challenge 
we find in agriculture as it particularly af- 
fects cotton. 

The cotton producer, while not faced with 
the same degree of inelasticity in the demand 
for his product as other farm commodity 
producers, does have some particularly uni- 
que problems. 

You know the inroads made into markets 
formerly held almost exclusively by cot- 
ton—inroads by such manmade substitute 
products as rayon, nylon, paper, spun glass, 
and others. You know the difficulties of 
meeting foreign competition while at the 
same time seeking to maintain fair prices to 
cotton producers here at home. 

Some of the statistics which reflect these 
factors give us concern. Recently, some 
prominent cotton leaders came to my office 
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and said that cotton is in good shape. The 
facts, I fear, do not bear this out. 

What are the facts? 

First, domestic consumption of cotton is 
expected to be down about 1 million bales 
this year from the 9 million bales consumed 
a year ago. The business recession of 1960 
and early 1961 is partly responsible, and we 
expect some improvement in the coming sea- 
son. But the general level of business is not 
the only factor. 

In the last decade, the per capita use of 
cotton in this country dropped by roughly 
one-fourth. This very serious long-term ele- 
ment reflects the trend toward larger use of 
manmade fibers year after year. 

A third fact of importance in the sta- 
tistical picture of the cotton economy is that 
we expect total export of cotton in 1960-61 
to run about 6.5 million bales—down about 
700,000 bales from the previous year. 

In total then, cotton disappearance for 
the 1960-61 marketing year will be about 
14.5 million bales—10 percent less than in 
1959-60. Since this approximately balances 
last year’s cotton production, it means that 
the carryover on August 1 will remain about 
7.5 million bales. 

Most of this cotton will be owned by pri- 
vate interests. We expect government stocks 
to be relatively small. But while this is an 
improvement over the situation in the mid- 
50’s, it is by no means a solution to the 
cotton problem. In fact, the existence of 
5.5 million bales in private hands on August 
1 may delay and reduce the disposal of the 
new crop. 

Another statistic which adds to our con- 
cern is the sharp rise in the volume of cot- 
ton tetxiles imported into the United States 
with the accompanying decline in the export 
of domestically produced textiles. In 1950, 
imports of cotton textiles equaled about 
83,000 bales. During 1960, about 532,000 
bales of cotton were used to manufacture 
such imports. In the same period, cotton 
used in textile exports dropped from about 
539,000 bales to 494,000 bales. 

The simple fact is that dual prices for raw 
cotton encourage foreign mills to export 
their cotton textiles to the United States. 
This cuts into the market for U.S. produced 
textiles and causes consumption of cotton 
within the United States to decline. 

President Kennedy, as you know, has is- 
sued a 7-point directive aimed at alleviating 
the problems of the textile industry. He 
has directed the Department of Agriculture 
to take a good hard look at the two-price 
system for cotton with a view to replacing 
it with something better—better for cotton 
and textiles alike. 

We are studying this situation thoroughly 
in cooperation with our cotton advisers, and 
we hope to have recommendations to make 
in due time. 

This involves a very difficult problem— 
maintaining on the one hand prices and 
income our farmers can live with and, on 
the other, keeping our cotton competitive in 
world markets. 

I believe encouragement can be taken from 
the fact that the demand for cotton is elastic 
and that world consumption has been in- 
creasing fairly rapidly. But the cold hard 
statistics should serve to alert us that ac- 
tion is called for. 

In this respect, cotton is not unique. It is 
the special responsibility of all of us in 
Agriculture to develop agricultural policies 
and programs which will enable us to man- 
age and use our abundance of food and fiber 
so as to benefit the maximum number of 
people here and abroad while at the same 
time there is an adequate reward to those 
who give us this great productivity. 

In the time remaining, I wish to outline 
the administration’s program to extend some 
of the rewards of an abundant productivity 
to the farmer as well as to those who have 
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penefited from it in terms of higher living 
standards. 

The first responsibility is to seek the most 
intelligent use of our agricultural abun- 
dance. This means that we are placing em- 
phasis on expanding consumption of food 
and fiber both domestically and throughout 
a world with enormous unmet needs for food 
and fiber. 

At home this program has meant a sub- 
stantial expansion in the food being made 
available to needy families. 

Since the President issued his first Execu- 
tive order in January, the department has 
more than doubled the quantity of food for 
the needy while placing it in the hands of 
2.5 million more people. 

Within a week we shall begin a pilot 
food stamp program which will enable needy 
families living in eight communities and 
localities of chronic and high unemploy- 
ment to purchase food required for adequate 
diets through regular retail channels. 

In addition to these special programs, the 
department is adding new commodities to 
the school lunch program while increasing 
the school milk program and the amount 
of Federal support for both. 

While seeking to follow every reasonable 
opportunity in this country to expand do- 
mestic consumption, we recognize that the 
tremendous productive success of agricul- 
ture means we can produce far larger quan- 
tities of food and fiber than are necessary 
to meet domestic needs. 

Further, it means that we have available 
an enormously powerful instrument to use 
in assisting scores of nations which are in 
need of the food that can contribute so much 
to the health of their people and to the 
development of their economies. 

As we are coming to realize, the programs 
carried out under our food-for-peace pro- 
gram (Public Law 480) contain the esential 
elements of truly great humanitarianism: 
They are instruments for peace and freedom 
in the world while they contribute at the 
same time to a sounder national economy 
at home. 

We already have received from Congress 
the authorization to expand this program 
to the extent of $2 billion for the current 
calendar year, and yesterday I appeared be- 
fore the House Agriculture Committee in 
support of amendments to Public Law 480 
which are contained in the omnibus farm 
bill now before the Congress. 

Under the key recommendation for a 5- 
year extension, Public Law 480 will become 
@ much more forceful instrument, both in 
support of our farm economy and in our 
effort to help emerging nations develop and 
grow in freedom, rather than under com- 
munism. 

In addition to these direct programs to 
step up utilization of our farm abundance, 
the department is placing increasing em- 
phasis on research to develop new uses for 
agricultural commodities to create new mar- 
kets, in human nutrition to learn more pre- 
cisely the role of various foodstuffs in health 
and growth, and in pest eradication to help 
produce higher quality commodities. 

The prospects, for example, are good that 
scientists can eventually eradicate the boll 
weevil. We are concentrating our efforts 
toward this goal in a new laboratory now 
nearing completion at State College, Miss. 

On the product development side, many 
scientists in USDA research are chemists and 
engineers who are seeking new uses for cot- 
ton and studying ways to improve cotton 
products now on the marekt. 

There is promise, too, that researchers 
can strengthen the cotton market by making 
improvements at critical points in the oper- 
ation of gins, oil mills, and textile mills—and 
thus cut the cost of processing. 

The emphasis on increased utilization of 
food and fiber, together with more stress on 
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research, are two major efforts to develop 
wider markets for the products of agricul- 
ture. 

A third program behind which we are 
marshaling every resource of the department 
is directed to help that segment of the farm- 
ing economy which finds its troubled roots 
in a soil which the typical farm program does 
not and cannot effectively reach. 

This is the rural development program. It 
is a special tool for reaching the areas of 
chronic low farm income—where resources 
are poor or inadequate to sustain profitable 
farming operations when even properous 
conditions prevail in agriculture. 

I have established a rural development 
board which will focus all departmental serv- 
ices on a top priority basis to provide tech- 
nical assistance in these rural areas and 
communities, and the President recently 
signed into law the Area Redevelopment Act 
which provides funds for assistance to these 
areas. 

These funds will be used to provide low 
interest credit to assist rural areas to at- 
tract new industry, to construct community 
facilities essential to economic growth, and 
to assist individuals to learn new skills which 
will help attract new industry to rural areas. 

The program also will enable the Depart- 
ment to better utilize its resources to assist 
farmers, wherever feasible, to obtain the 
credit, equipment, and skills which will help 
them make the adjustment to an efficient 
family-sized operation. 

I should like to take this opportunity, for 
a moment, to clarify what we mean when we 
talk about the family farm. It has been sub- 
ject of as many misconceptions as the El- 
lender-Cooley farm bill, which is designed 
to enhance its strength. 

The family farm is a business institution 
in which most of the labor and most of the 
management is provided by the same family. 
Acquisition of managerial control can be ac- 
quired by any one of several forms of tenure. 

Similarly, the size of the family farm or its 
income depends only on the amount of labor 
the family farm can supply and an equal— 
or near equal—amount of hired labor. 

Within these labor and management limi- 
tations, farms of any acreage, income level, 
form of tenure, and any type of farming sys- 
tem can be classed as family farms. As the 
labor force of the average family farm is now 
approximately 1.5 man-years, the dividing 
line between the family and larger size opera- 
tion is approximately 3 man-years. 

To be adequate, a family farm should gross 
at least $10,000 annually and those that do 
are generally considered as efficient as the 
large-scale farming operation. 

It is the family-type farm which is largely 
responsible for the unmatched productivity 
of American agriculture and, as I have said, 
it is to this genius of efficient operation that 
we direct our major concern. 

It may appear to some that the efforts to 
seek greater utilization of food and fiber are 
in contradiction to parallel efforts to adjust 
our abundant agricultural production. I 
can assure you that unless a determined ef- 
fort is made to adjust production to the 
quantities we can use as we seek to expand 
our use of food and fiber at home and abroad, 
we shall continue down the unhappy road of 
the past decade. 

The goal of the Ellender-Cooley bill, or 
the Agricultural Act of 1961, is to make 
it possible for producers to automatically 
adjust their production. 

The heart of the proposed legislation is 
an attempt to achieve economic equality for 
farmers on a commodity-by-commodity basis. 
The farmer is the only basic producer in 
our economy who now has available to him 
no means by which he can adjust produc- 
tion to demand, and who, therefore, has 
no effective means by which he can influ- 
ence the economic rewards of his enter- 
prise. 
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The proposed legislation would provide 
farmers with the machinery for coming 
together and developing supply adjustment 
programs. It would provide democratic 
methods for approving or rejecting such 
programs. And it would specifically provide 
safeguards for consumers’ interests. 

A committee of producers—including a 
consumer  representative—would consult 
with the Secretary to develop and recommend 
@ program of supply adjustment for that 
commodity. The Secretary would recom- 
mend a program based on these consulta- 
tions. To become effective it would require 
approval by the President, sanction by the 
Congress, and approval by two-thirds vote of 
the producers. 

Farmers serving on these commodity ad- 
visory committees would be chosen from 
nominees designated by farmer-elected coun- 
ty committees and by farm organizations. 

The program offers a variety of proce- 
dures, many of which have already proved 
their usefulness, in order to provide a de- 
gree of flexibility which now is needed by 
agriculture in order to adjust to the swift 
changes which are common to farming in 
this age. 

I urge you to note these important points: 

The democratic procedures—farmer elect- 
ed advisory committees in consultation with 
the Secretary consider and recommend in- 
dividual commodity programs. 

The safeguards—consumer representatives 
participate—review by the Congress—approv- 
al by two-thirds of the producers. 

Note that the bill establishes agricultural 
procedures, not programs. The democratic 
process is called into play at every stage. 
It would mean less, not more, “Government 
in agriculture.” 

The power of the Secretary to initiate pro- 
grams will be diminished rather than ex- 
panded. 

The only way bad programs could be 
brought into being would be for the farm- 
ers to be asleep, for the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be dumb, for the President of the 
United States to be incompetent, for the 
Congress of the United States to be lazy, 
and for two-thirds of the producers to be 
stupid. 

The new approach will give the Congress 
and its agricultural committees a closer, 
more direct relationship to agricultural pro- 
grams than they now enjoy. 

The Ellender-Cooley farm bill will cut the 
cost of Federal farm programs by helping 
producers bring supply into line with ac- 
tual needs. 

This then is the four phase approach the 
Kennedy administration is taking to meet 
the problems of American agriculture. We 
have an explosively productive agricultural 
plant. We seek to use it by every reason- 
able avenue, but in the process we seek also 
to prevent the wasteful use of our valuable 
human and natural resources. 

It provides no permanent solution to cot- 
ton’s problems, or to any commodity prob- 
lem—because there is none. But it does pro- 
vide a flexible series of alternatives and, in 
the process, an open invitation to hard work 
for all those concerned with the farming 
economy. 

It is an invitation for farmers to exercise 
judgment, reason, and intelligence in the 
management of their own enterprise. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
yesterday a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was entered, to begin at the con- 
clusion of business under the morning 
hour. Is morning business concluded? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is 
concluded. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
ban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
after consultation with the distinguished 
minority leader, in view of the fact that 
the chairman of the full committee did 
not have the opportunity, because of cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, to make 
a speech on yesterday, I ask unanimous 
consent that despite the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement entered into, and apart 
from it, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Curren- 
cy, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON], may be allowed 40 minutes for 
general discussion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
oppose the omnibus housing bill, S. 1922. 
It is both extravagant and inflationary. 

This 89-page bill would authorize as 
much as $9.3 billion in additional Fed- 
eral loans and grants for housing. Near- 
ly all of that vast sum would require 
some kind of backdoor Treasury financ- 
ing. Excluding public housing, the bill 
contains $6.2 billion for new and ex- 
isting housing programs—only slightly 
less than the $6.4 billion legislated for 
the same existing programs ever since 
they were started. 

Everyone recognizes the need for 
sound housing and better neighborhoods. 
These and other needs, in fact, seem al- 
most unbounded. In contrast, Federal 
resources available to meet them are 
limited and are already strained. 

Even without this bill, the budget defi- 
cit for the fiscal year 1962 will be at least 
$4 billion, and probably much more. 
Contributing to next year’s deficit will 
be an estimated $949 million in net out- 
lays for existing housing programs in- 
volved in this bill. Enactment of S. 1922 
would further increase the budget defi- 
cit in fiscal 1962 by an estimated $462 
million, or by nearly half a billion dol- 
lars more. Under these circumstances, 
the Federal Government should not un- 
derwrite the additional inflationary bur- 
den that this excessive housing bill could 
impose. 

The bill contains more than $9.2 bil- 
lion in loans and grants requiring some 
sort of backdoor Treasury financing. 
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Approval of the bill would mean that, 
subject to specified limits, the Congress 
would lose control over the amount and 
timing of these back-door housing loans 
and grants, in some instances for as long 
as 40 years. This would be true, regard- 
less of other demands upon the Federal 
budget and regardless of future condi- 
tions in the general economy or in the 
housing market. 

The additional $2.5 billion in grants for 
urban renewal in this bill, for example, 
would be finally expended from 4 to 10 
years hence. For public housing, the 
additional $3.1 billion in this bill could 
be laid out in annual grants of as much 
as $78.7 million each year until at least 
2001 A.D. Already, the budget for fiscal 
1962 will include $426 million in net out- 
lays for urban renewal and public hous- 
ing which will be made under previous 
authorizations enacted as long ago as 
1937. 

URBAN RENEWAL 

With an additional $2.5 billion for 
urban renewal grants, the bill would 
more than double the size of the pro- 
gram to a total of $4.5 billion. The $2.5- 
billion increase, which is excessive, would 
take the form of contract authority, a 
type of back-door Treasury financing. 

The bill specifies no time limit upon 
the commitment of these funds, although 
the HHFA indicated that the contract 
authority should cover approximately 
the next 4 years of operations. If so, 
this means that the annual rate of con- 
tracts authorized would be more than 
doubled—to an average of as much as 
$625 million a year compared with $271 
million in calendar 1960, $256 million 
in 1959, and $227 million in 1958. 

To make the urban renewal program 
more effective, these grants should be 
spread more widely by reducing the Fed- 
eral share of overall renewal costs to 
one-half instead of two-thirds. Both 
the Federal and the local share should 
be paid in cash. 

A 50-50 ratio would place Federal aid 
to communities for city land improve- 
ment on the same basis as Federal aid 
to farmers for soil conservation improve- 
ment. Payment of the local share in 
cash—thus excluding present noncash 
contributions—would assure continued 
community interest in urban renewal 
long after Federal funds were expended. 
It would guarantee more local interest 
in workable programs for community de- 
velopment which are now too often 
watered down or abandoned once Fed- 
eral assistance has been obtained. 

By reducing the Federal share to one- 
half from two-thirds, a given amount 
of Federal aid could be spread more 
widely. Alternatively, a given number 
of projects could be financed by reduced 
Federal expenditures. Under the pres- 
ent two-thirds Federal share, the addi- 
tional $2.5 billion requested in this bill 
for urban renewal would finance proj- 
ects with net costs of up to $3,750 
million. A 50-50 grant ratio would un- 
derwrite $5 billion in urban renewal 
project costs, or one-third more. 

PUBLIC HOUSING 


Besides $2.5 billion in additional urban 
renewal grants, this bill would authorize 
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$3.1 billion to expand the public housing 
program by approximately 100,000 units, 
These units would cost an average of 
about $14,000 each. To help pay for 
them, future Congresses would be bound 
to appropriate as much as $78.7 million 
over each of the next 40 years. 

I oppose this additional expansion of 
the back-door policy housing program. 
We have already authorized up to $257 
million a year for annual grants, and 
over 597,000 units will have been placed 
under annual contributions contracts by 
the middle of the year. All this has gone 
toward supplying subsidized housing to 
relatively few families at the expense of 
all taxpayers. According to a recent re- 
port of the Comptroller General of the 
United States, over $131 million was 
paid in annual contributions by all tax- 
payers in the fiscal year 1960 toward 
public housing programs in which about 
1,825,000 persons resided, or roughly 
about 1 percent of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. In fiscal 1961, more than $151 mil- 
lion will be required. 

FORTY-YEAR, NO-EQUITY LOANS 


Mr. President, I oppose the new 40- 
year, no-downpayment, FHA-insured 
loan program. The present no-equity 
program was designed for a few families 
having a strong moral claim on the Gov- 
ernment by reason of being displaced by 
public action. This program has been 
reviewed by the Comptroller General of 
the United States and criticized sharply 
in a report dated May 1961. Neverthe- 
less, the new program would include for 
2 years on an experimental basis all 
low- and moderate-income families. 
In other words, it would take in nearly 
everyone. 

The new no-equity program would do 
little to lower total monthly expendi- 
tures of home buyers, or to reduce mini- 
mum downpayments, which are now only 
3 percent under the regular FHA section 
203 sales housing program. Long-term 
borrowing outlays would actually be in- 
creased. For every $10,000 in principal 
loaned at 5'%-percent interest for 40 
years, borrowers would repay over $13,- 
900 in interest on loans held to maturity. 

Abolishing downpayments and length- 
ening mortgage terms to 40 years would 
further reduce the rate at which home 
buyers save and build up a protective 
equity in their homes. The reduced rate 
of equity buildup would be reflected in 
lower mortgage repayments to lenders 
during the early years such mortgage 
loans were outstanding. At first, this 
would tend to restrict the supply of funds 
made available through mortgage re- 
payments for relending at the same time 
the demand for funds was increased to 
finance a larger number of no-downpay- 
ment, 40-year loans. 

The reduced rate of equity buildup 
would also increase the likelihood of 
greater loan defaults and foreclosures. 
This, in turn, would result in greater 
claims upon FHA insurance reserves. 
That is illustrated by the VA guaranteed 
home loan program, where most loans 
have been made without downpayments. 
The rate of claims paid by the VA on 
foreclosed no-downpayment loans has 
been more than double the claim rate 
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paid on foreclosed mortgages requiring 
some downpayment, according to the 
testimony of the Chief Benefits Director 
of the Veterans’ Administration before 
the Senate Housing Subcommittee. No- 
downpayment, FHA-insured loans might 
well show a similar pattern. 

Under the proposed FHA programs, in- 
creased claims upon FHA insurance re- 
serves would be further augmented by 
another provision of the bill. It calls 
for the inclusion, for the first time, of 
accrued unpaid interest as a reimburs- 
able item, in addition to unpaid princi- 
pal and other eligible expenses. Still 
other provisions would give FHA discre- 
tionary authority to accept certain in- 
sured mortgages upon default rather 
than, as at present, waiting until after 
foreclosure. Under one program, FHA 
also would have the option of paying in 
cash or, as at present, in debentures. 

These unwise changes would set prece- 
dents which the proponents of the bill 
would undoubtedly try to extend later 
to all FHA programs. We have already 
seen what can happen in the case of 
FHA section 221 loans. This was a spe- 
cial program originally limited to house- 
holds displaced by governmental action. 
Under this bill it will now be applied to 
all so-called low- and moderate-income 
families, regardless of their previous 
housing status. 

To the extent that these precedents 
are put into effect, they would tend to 
encourage unsound practices by private 
lenders and would increase FHA’s risk of 
loss and its need to build up larger re- 
serves. The Federal Government would 
be put squarely into the politics, as well 
as the economics, of handling trouble- 
some loans. 

These precedents could also place a 
greater burden both upon FHA insur- 
ance reserves and ultimately upon the 
US. Treasury—a burden uncertain both 
as to the amount and timing of ex- 
penditures. Already, the current FHA 
insurance reserve is “in the red” for the 
very program—section 221—which this 
bill seeks to apply to nearly all families. 

How can these and similar provi- 
sions—which argue for an increase in 
FHA reserves to meet greater losses— 
be reconciled with another section of the 
bill which would authorize a discretion- 
ary reduction in the minimum FHA 
mortgage insurance premium to one- 
fourth of 1 percent from the present 
level of one-half of 1 percent? 


SUBSIDIZED HOUSING 


Mr. President, I oppose the “below 
market rate’ FHA no-downpayment 
rental housing program in this bill. 
Most, if not all, subsidized loans made 
under this program at interest rates as 
low as 3% percent would be purchased by 

For this and other types of 
Special assistance subject to Presiden- 
tial allocation, FNMA would receive an 
additional $750 million, although it still 
has more than $190 million available un- 
der previously enacted authorizations. 
Nearly all this sum might be used to 
underwrite the new rental housing pro- 
gram for low and moderate income 
households, to be inaugurated at a time 
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when rental vacancies average 8 percent 
throughout the Nation, and when the 
typical monthly rent asked for such va- 
cant units is only $53. 

With FNMA buying all FHA-insured 
loans, the program would represent an 
indirect Federal loan subsidy operated as 
if it were an ordinary private market 
type of activity. The program would be, 
in effect, public housing under a new 
name. FNMA would stockpile all these 
below-market-rate loans as long as their 
yields remained considerably less than 
returns on alternative investments in the 
private capital market. Already, FNMA 
holds $6 1 billion in its stockpile of resi- 
dential mortgages. 


EXCESSIVE LOAN PROGRAMS 


Besides the additional $750 million for 
indirect Federal loans through FNMA, 
the bill would authorize $2,750 million 
for direct loans for college housing, mass 
transportation and other public facili- 
ties, housing for the elderly, and veter- 
ans’ housing. The total of $3.5 billion 
in direct and indirect Federal loans, 
nearly all extended under a form of 
back-door Treasury financing, indicates 
how far this bill departs from the every- 
day operations of our private enterprise 
system. 

In the budget for the fiscal year 1962, 
the administration estimates that net 
expenditures for nonfarm housing loans 
authorized under earlier legislation 
would come to $628 million, including 
both direct and indirect advances. On 
top of that amount, this bill would add 
$410 million. 


HOME IMPROVEMENT LOANS 


Mr. President, I oppose the new home 
improvement program in the bill. There 
is no doubt that home repairs, when 
economically feasible, are preferable to 
demolishing and rebuilding older dwell- 
ings. Repairs ordinarily cost less and 
help to preserve existing neighborhoods 
where most of our families live and 
where our home savings and mortgage 
investments are now placed. 

But the provisions in the bill, author- 
izing no-downpayment improvement 
and rehabilitation loans, without spe- 
cific collateral and in amounts of as 
much as $10,000 each for as long as 25 
years, go too far. Certainly, they are 
well beyond the limits of the current title 
I FHA insured property improvement 
program, which would be extended un- 
der the bill for another 2 years. The 
title I program generally permits 3- to 
5-year loans for up to $3,500—a pro- 
gram that has been in operation since 
1934. Under it, more than 24 million 
loans, with net proceeds of over $13 bil- 
lion, have been insured. That was a 
sound program. The proposed program 
is unsound. 

If this bill were enacted, the old title 
I property improvement loan program, 
under which priavte lenders have as- 
sumed some of the risk of loss, would 
be supplanted, to a large extent, by the 
new 25-year, no-equity, no-collateral 
home improvement. program with its 
more liberal terms, permitting FHA in- 
surance of 100 percent of the loan. 
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COMPETING PROGRAMS 


The new home improvement loan pro- 
gram represents but one example among 
several in the bill in which we are asked 
to extend the duration of long estab- 
lished Federal housing programs but at 
the same time to set up new or expanded 
programs which would compete with and 
to some extent supplant the current ones. 
As the Comptroller General of the United 
States suggested in a letter dated May 12, 
1961, to the chairman of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
commenting upon the proposed Housing 
Act of 1961, there may also be a conflict 
between the new FHA section 221 no- 
equity program and the traditional FHA 
section 203 program. His letter reads in 
part as follows: 

FHA records show that in 1959 the typical 
new home insured under section 203(b) was 
appraised at about $14,300. We believe with 
the revised upper limits of section 221 pro- 
gram, it may in many instances supplant the 
section 203(b) program, FHA’s permanent 
insurance program, In addition, since mort- 
gages insured under section 221 may be pur- 
chased by the Federal National Mortgage 
Association under its special assistance pro- 
gram, the Federal Government may be pur- 
chasing mortgages which might otherwise 
have been retained in the private money 
market. Since all persons will be eligible 
to take advantage of the program (without 
regard to buyer’s ability to qualify under 
other FHA programs) it will be extremely 
difficult to determine the real success of the 
program, 


Still other conflicts exist in the bill. 
At one point, we are asked to authorize 
an additional $80 million for Federal 
grants to help finance local planning 
outlays. These planning expenditures 
would presumably be directed in part 
toward evolving workable programs for 
community development. Yet other sec- 
tions of the bill would exempt the new 
40-year, no-downpayment sales-housing 
program as well as the proposed FHA 
program for mortgage insurance on ex- 
perimental types of housing from any 
requirement that they conform to such 
workable programs. 

I am opposed to multiplying and du- 
plicating Federal housing programs, par- 
ticularly when they conflict with one an- 
other. Weneed greater unification—not 
greater multiplication—of all Federal 
housing programs. We also need fur- 
ther insight into the operations of these 
programs. I sincerely hope that the ap- 
propriations for research and studies in 
the fields of urban development and 
housing which the administration is said 
to be in the process of requesting from 
the Appropriations Committees of the 
Congress will receive sympathetic con- 
sideration. Large, continuing, and pene- 
trating studies of existing urban develop- 
ment and housing programs—including 
both their positive and negative fea- 
tures—and of the real estate markets 
within which they operate would give us 
a sounder basis for determining which 
programs should be extended, modified, 
abolished, or initiated. 


OPEN SPACE 
Mr. President, I oppose the new open 


space program in this bill. It calls for 
$100 million in Federal grants through 
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backdoor Treasury financing to help 
communities acquire private taxable 
open land. This land would be used for 
nonproductive purposes, including so- 
called historical, scenic, scientific, or 
esthetic uses. 

The new program would make the 
25- to 35-percent Federal share of total 
land acquisition costs larger than rec- 
ommended by the administration. There 
should be more study of this proposition 
before Congress decides to underwrite 
speculative land profits with Federal 
credit. The current urban renewal law 
deals adequately with open space. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I am particularly con- 
cerned, as I indicated before, about the 
built-in spending provisions of the om- 
nibus housing bill which future Con- 
gresses will be powerless to curtail or 
stop. My concern is deepened by the 
fact that the Congress is already com- 
mitted to many other similar long-term 
outlays. 

One of the largest long-term commit- 
ments, of course, involves backdoor 
Treasury financing. At the end of April, 
more than $26.1 billion was outstanding 
in unused authorizations to draw funds 
directly from the Treasury. Housing 
programs accounted for a portion of this 
total. In future years the Congress will 
be obliged to provide whatever funds 
are necessary to underwrite net borrow- 
ings under unused authorizations. In 
fiscal 1960, net borrowings came to as 
much as $1.7 billion. 

Future Congresses will also be obli- 
gated to appropriate annually whatever 
sums are needed for interest on the na- 
tional debt. Over $9.1 billion was re- 
quired in the fiscal year ended last year, 
plus $48 million more for administrative 
expenses incurred in issuing, servicing, 
and retiring securities and in promoting 
the sale of Treasury bonds. If the 
budget continues to be unbalanced and 
deficit financing further augments the 
national debt, future Congresses will 
have no choice but to appropriate more 
and more for interest. 

Another type of built-in expenditure 
over which the Congress holds no real 
control is pensions payable to veterans. 
In the last fiscal year, pensions paid to 
living veterans for non-service-connected 
disability exceeded $900 million. In the 
current fiscal year, such pensions are ex- 
pected to come to more than $1 billion. 
As more and more World War II and 
Korean veterans become pensioned as 
they grow older and become disabled, 
the annual cost of veterans’ pensions 
which the Congress will be required to 
meet through appropriations will con- 
tinue to rise. Other Federal programs 
like civil service retirement pay and un- 
employment compensation will impose 
additional demands upon direct or in- 
direct congressional appropriations in 
whatever amounts are necessary to cover 
the Government’s share of total costs. 

Recently, the Congress has had under 
consideration several large programs 
which would require substantial appro- 
priations in the near future. For exam- 
ple, on May 25, the Senate passed a Fed- 
eral-aid-to-education bill. It would 
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begin with an initial 3-year authoriza- 
tion exceeding $2.5 billion. If adopted, 
that program will soon cost that much 
per year. The same day, President Ken- 
nedy in his message on urgent national 
needs asked the Congress to endorse the 
expanded space program by agreeing to 
underwrite expenditures of $7 to $9 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years, to send a man 
to the moon although the military value 
of such a project remains to be demon- 
strated. 

These and other expenditure pro- 
posals, in addition to our many existing 
built-in spending programs, suggest a 
further upward trend in budget outlays. 
Yet instead of being alarmed at this in- 
flationary prospect, the current impres- 
sion in the Congress seems to be that the 
public will not object to a little creeping 
inflation that may result from the deficit 
financing necessary to underwrite the 
increased expenditures. The public, it is 
assumed, favors an increase in spending 
on the one hand but little or no increase 
in taxes on the other. 

But the cruelest tax of all would be 
the inflation that could grow out of con- 
tinued excessive deficit financing. 
While some persons might temporarily 
escape it, none could avoid the ultimate 
consequences of fiscal chaos if creeping 
inflation began to gallop. The Chinese 
maxim, that a journey of a thousand 
miles is commenced with one step, is 
familiar to all of us. The pending om- 
nibus housing bill is one step in the 
direction of further inflation, but as I 
have pointed out, it is by no means the 
first one. 

Yet the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee favorably reported the bill by 
a 2 to 1 majority. In all probabil- 
ity, that vote will be a fair indication of 
the support the bill will receive on final 
Passage in the Senate. As chairman of 
the committee that reported the bill and 
as one who is familiar with its provi- 
sions, I have a duty to indicate to my 
Senate colleagues and to all the Ameri- 
can people what is at stake. The cost 
to the taxpayers of the pending bill is 
unnecessarily large. The Senate should 
adopt amendments to reduce it. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader for having time 
yielded to me to make this statement on 
the pending bill. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for the 
quorum call not be charged to either side. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to have laid before the Senate my amend- 
ment identified as 6-1-61-L, and ask 
that it be made the pending business. 
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pore. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Vermont will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 60, to strike out line 12 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) striking out ‘and public corporations, 
boards, and commissions established under 
the laws of any State,’ and inserting in liey 
thereof the following: ‘public corporations, 
boards, and commissions established under 
the laws of any State, and privately owned 
public utilities and cooperatives providing 
water service to the public at rates or charges 
which are subject to regulation by a State 
regulatory body, (1)’; and”. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. With the understanding 
that I do not lose the floor, I shall be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Vermont has control of 30 minutes on 
that side. Is that correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Yes. 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota, 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from South Dakota 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 





WHITTIER JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBERTY SCROLL 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in these 
difficult hours in which our courage and 
honor is being severely tested through- 
out the world, there are those who call 
for a reassessment of our goals, a review 
of our works, a study of our determina- 
tion—a self-examination, if you please, 
of whether or not we have the stamina 
to stand up to the problems of this fate- 
ful moment in history in which com- 
munism threatens further to increase its 
hold on the minds of men. 

The news in past weeks has not been 
good. And there are many of us who are 
not in agreement with every action 
which has been taken by our adminis- 
tration. 

But let not these disagreements here 
at home be the foundation for misun- 
derstanding of our purpose by those 
who would destroy us. In the desire for 
freedom Americans are united. 

So, as our President prepares for his 
conference with Mr. Khrushchev, I 
would point out that if any reassess- 
ment, review or self-examination is 
needed, I would recommend that it be 
made by the Soviet dictator and that he 
look into our hearts, for there he will 
find that our dedication to the American 
principles of honor and justice is as 
steadfast today as it was in those dark 
wintry days of Valley Forge. 

Mr. President, I am proud today, as 
an American and as a South Dakotan, 
to bring to the Members of the Senate 4 
message of hope and courage from 591 
of our fellow citizens, embodied in the 
liberty scroll which I hold in my hand. 

It is a message that not only is a 
noble declaration of purpose, but is also 
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a shining testimonial that the rich herit- 
age passed on to us by the signers of 
our Declaration of Independence will re- 
main safe in the hands of those to whom 
it is entrusted in years to come, for, Mr. 
President, the 591 signers of this liberty 
scroll are the students of Whittier Jun- 
ior High School in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Mr. President, the principal of Whit- 
tier Junior High, Mr. Elton H. Bissell, 
has provided me with a copy of the 
scroll. The original has been sent to 
President Kennedy. 

I think it is noteworthy to invite to 
the attention of my colleagues Mr. Bis- 
sell’s comment in his letter to me con- 
cerning the scroll. He writes: 

The teachers and others connected with 
the program were very gratified by the en- 
thusiasm and sincerity the students exhib- 
ited during the entire proceedings. We 
were especially pleased to be reminded by 
the students that they are concerned about 
their Nation and its future. We are sure 
that what they have learned and partici- 
pated in will be carried with them for many 
years to come. 


These are the leaders of tomorrow, 
Mr. President, testifying today as to 
their dedication and love for this won- 
derful land of ours. I think their sen- 
timent is that of the youth of America, 
and, surely, it is adequate documenta- 
tion and demonstration that young 
America stands ready to uphold the 
great traditions that are ours in this 
Nation as they “reaffirm and repledge 
our loyalty and love to the United 
States of America.” 

These are words to remember from 
this liberty scroll of Whittier Junior 
High School, and I deem it a privilege 
to have the opportunity to read this 
document and make it a part of the offi- 
cial proceedings here today. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that immediately following the 
scroll the names of the young Ameri- 
cans who signed it appear in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the scroll 
and signatures were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INSCRIPTION OF THE LOYALTY Day LIBERTY 

ScrOLL, WHITTIER JUNIOR HIGH, Sr1ovux 

FaL.ts Pusiic ScHooLs, Stoux FALuLs, S. Dak. 

We want it known to all people that we 
will defend the principles of our beloved 
Nation from any and all who would attempt 
to destroy them. 

We further state, that in our daily living 
we will foster loyalty by our actions and 
deeds. We firmly believe we owe undying 
allegiance to our country because— 

1. Our forefathers fought for and won our 
freedoms to worship, speak, and think as we 
please, and our rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

2. Our forefathers established principles 
set forth in the Constitution to guarantee 
these freedoms. 

3. Many men have given their lives pre- 
serving our liberty. 

4. All of us must be aware of the threats 
to our freedoms and stand united against 
those who would destroy them. 

5. Our Nation is an inspiration for those 
countries and peoples struggling for free- 
dom. 

6. We are proud of our country and the 
ideals for which it stands. 

We the undersigned students of Whittier 
Junior High School, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
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do hereby reaffirm and repledge our loyalty 
and love to the United States of America. 


SrupEents SIGNING LOYALTY SCROLL 


Georgea Ahrenholtz, Loraine Ahrenholtz, 
Donald Aker, Micheal Alexander, Jack Alvey, 
Dale Amondson, Connie Andersen, Eloise 
Anderson, Griff Anderson, James Anderson, 
Karen Anderson, Larry Anderson, Mike An- 
derson, Richard Anderson, Diana Atwood, 
Donald Bain, Richard Baird, Donal Baker, 
LaRae Baker, Jim Baldwin, Marty Baldwin, 
Thomas Baldwin, Beverly Barrett, Susan 
Barrett, Daniel Barton, David Barton, Mike 
Bates, David Baumgard, Rose Baumgard, 
Larry Baumer, Barry Bayer, Cheryl Bayer, 
Jean Baysore, Kim Beck, Cynthia Berg, Shar- 
on Berger, Linda Bethke, Sherry Bethke, 
Terry Bills, Daryl Bird, Karla Bird, Dennis 
Bishop, Jo Ann Bjerke, Charles Black. 

Jerry Block, Gordon Boe, Jeanette Boel- 
laard, Maudie Boece, Edward Bohlman, Susan 
Bohlman, Delbert Bohms, Jeanette Booth, 
Jeff Bork, Lorian Bornitz, Harold Bradley, 
Gary Brakke, David Brandsma, Bonnie 
Branson, Gary Brasel, Ronnie Brasel, Luetta 
Brewer, Barbara Briest, Mike Briest, Barbara 
Brown, Betty Brown, Marie Brown, Rose 
Brown, Barbara Brudvig, Dale Bruining, 
Richard Bruns, Sandra Buchholz, Roger 
Buckneberg, Jim Burns, Barney Cain, Agnes 
Cain, Nancy Callahan, Ray Campbell, Sally 
Campbell, John Card, Norman Card, Judy 
Cauthon, Kathy Cauthon, Elizabeth Centra, 
Kenneth Burns, Charlotte Bush, Danny 


Chambers, Jacqueline Chambers, Marilyn 
Chester. 
Dennis Christensen, Donna Christensen, 


Harold Christensen, James Clark, Polly 
Clark, Sandy Clark, Sharon Clark, Connie 
Clyde, Dale Clyde, Darleen Clyde, Mary Col- 
lette, Larry Corria, June Craig, Phillip Cri- 
der, Delmar Crowe, Carol Crusinberry, Lee 
Crusinberry, John Cyronek, Richard Dahl, 
Mary Dargen, Mike Davidson, Larry Davis, 
Jackie Deal, Darlene DeBoer, Henrietta De- 
Boer, Judy Decker, Duane DeHeer, Mary De- 
Reu, Terri DeWandel, Janie Dibben, David 
Dickens, Donald Dickens, Dana Dickey, De- 
lores Doty, Donna Doty, Daryl DuBois, Dean- 
na DuBois, Marcia Duty, Danny East, Danny 
Edwards, Dianne Eichhorn, Larry Eisen- 
braun, Carol Eliason, Diane Elmstrand. 

Danny Erickson, Sylvia Esselink, Mary Es- 
sem, Evelyn Faber, Ronald Fahy, Scott Far- 
agher, Frank Feltis, Fredrick Fisher, Jean 
Flannery, Jo Flittie, Thomas Flittie, Gwen- 
dolyn Foster, Sally Foster, Barton Fountain, 
Dennis Fowlds, James Fowlds, Phillip Fred- 
rickson, Barbara Freitag, Georgia Frerichs, 
Margaret Frerichs, Roger Frost, Arden Fay 
Fueston, Donna Galbavy, John Gamberg, 
Charles Ganser, Phyllis Gardiner, Stephanie 
Garness, Steve Garritsen, Darwin Gednalske, 
Henry Gerike, Jerry Getman, Jerry Gibson, 
Diane Giedd, Kimm Gillen, Luana Gillen, 
Judy Gilpin, Gary Girard, Mary Kaye Graack, 
Edward Graham, Linda Granum, Mark 
Granum, Ronald Grave, Cherylyn Gray, San- 
dra Green. 

Carol Griffith, Russel Wayne Gulbranson, 
Stanley Gulbrandson, Donald Gustafson, 
Jeanette Gustafson, Roger Gustafson, Sharyn 
Haack, Dennis Haan, Michael Haan, Darry 
Haddican, Gerald Haddican, Gloria Haddican, 
Lois Haddican, Scott Haggar, James Hales, 
Kathleen Halverson, John Hanisch, Harold 
Hanson, Charles Haron, David Hardie, James 
Harding, David Harkema, Mary Harkness, 
Linda Harmer, David Harms, Lorraine Harm- 
sen, Roger Harman, Donna Hartson, Dennis 
Harvey, Eugene Haugstad, Richard Hawe, 
Janet Hayes, Dana Heater, James Heaton, 
Patsy Heckenliable, Ester Heen, Roxanna 
Heither, Rose-ellen Heksem, Nancy Helfen- 
stine, Edna Hembree, James Hembree, Clif- 
ford Hills, Richard Hinricks, Pearl Hoekman. 

Dale Wesley, Charlotte Hoffman, Harold 
Hollingshea, Sandra Hollingshea, Joe Hooker, 
Michael Hopp, Sandra Houch, William How- 
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lett, Diana Hubbell, Shirley Huffman, Danny 
Isch, Elizabeth Iverson, Dennis Jackson, 
Byron Jaqua, Susan Jaqua, Everett Jaus Dar- 
lene Javers, Terry Jellis, Janice Jelsema, 
Linda Jennings, Beverly Jensen, James Jen- 
son, Joanne Jensen, Sherry Jensen, John 
Johns, LeRoy Johnson, Richard Johnson, 
Robert Johnson, Annice Jones, Dale Joneson, 
Lana Joneson, Michael Joneson, Virginia Jor- 
genson, Danny Jorgenson, Pamela Julius, 
Dennis Kadinger, Sharon Kadinger, Laura 
Kamben, Mark Kangas, Annajoyce Keizer, 
Henrietta Keyman, Patsy Kibbee, Wanda 
Killen. 

Dianna Kimball, Frank King, Judy Kir- 
bach, Dennis Klitzke, Mildred Knauer, Kath- 
leen Knopf, Arthur Koenekamp, Curtis 
Koepp, Lana Koepp, Priscilla Koepp, Thomas 
Kolb, Rite Kolbrek, Sharon Kosberg, 
Sharon Krohn, Larry Krueger, David 
Krumbach, Duane Krumbach, Angela 
Kuper, £usan Kupper, Dennis Kutil, Rose 
Ann Kutil, Michael Knusela, Sharon Kvam, 
Billy Laird, Judy Laird, Larry Lambert, 
James Landman, Jim Lang, Lawrence Lang, 
Everette Lanpher, Donna Larson, James Lar- 
son, Laura Larson, Linda Larson, Michael 
Larson, Sharon Larson, Barbara Laur, 
Dlanche Lawhead, Merwin Lawrence, Paula 
Jo Lawrence, Alvin Lee, Karla Leithoff, Don- 
ald Letcher, Alma Leu, Daryl Nagel, Jim 
Namanny, Eleanor Nelson. 

James Lewis, LeRoy Liesenger, Jerry L'ps, 
Kathy Litz, LeAnne Lorenz, Sharon Lorenz, 
Stephen Lorenzen, Larry Lowe, David Mad- 
sen, Walter Mager, Marie Mainolfi, Thomas 
Malone, Marcia Maluchnik, James Marsh, 
Frances Martin, Francis Martin, Robert Mar- 
tin, Barbara Matthies, Henry Matthies, David 
Mavity, Mary Mennenga, Doug Meyer, Harlan 
Meyer, Janet Meyer, Carol Meyerink, Diane 
Meyerink, Terry Middlen, Audrey Mielitz, 
Gregory Miller, Lloydine Miller, Mary Miller, 
Sandra Miller, Larry Mofile, Steven Monrad, 
Gloria Moore, Marjorie Morris, Susan Moxnes, 
Colleen Mriden, Dorothy Munce, Elroy 
Munce, James Munce, Nolene Myers, Joan 
McCaffrey, Steve McCaulley, Sheldon Me- 
Conniel, Danny McDonald, Judith McKer- 
cher. 

Gladys Nelson, Nancy Nelson, Shirley Nel- 
son, Byron Nesheim, Donna Ness, Harold 
Ness, Allen Nessan, Kandie Nickelson, Mal- 
colm Nickelson, Barbara Nieber, Sandra 
Nieber, Sharon Noteboom, Michael Nowka, 
Larry Oakley, Karen Oberg, Patty Oberg, 
Clifford O’Connor, Dennis Ogdie, Richard 
Ogdie, Carolyn Oien, Betty Olson, Diana Ol- 
son, Gregory Olson, Larry Olson, Patricia 
Olson, Stanley Olson, Linda Olstad, Landis 
Osterberg, Sheryl Ostgaard, Peggy Paetow, 
Rita Paetow, Dianne Paulson, Judy Paulson, 
Thomas Paulson, Michael Pesicka, Patsy 
Pesicka, Tommy Peters, Marlene Peterson, 
Millie Peterson, Rita Peterson, Frances Pick- 
ering, Pat Pickering, Mark Porter, Michael 
Potter, Edward Powderly, Patty Ann Pow- 
derly. 

Patricia Preston, Charles Pugh, Twila Pul- 
ford, Sharon Quigley, JoAnn Questad, Ronald 
Raabe, Clarence Raile, Robert Redmond, 
David Reents, Mary Regas, Olympia Regas, 
John Reiter, Leonard Reiter, Shirley Rens- 
burger, Ronald Renspie, Ronnie Reylats 
Roger Reynolds, Maurida Richard, Carol 
Richmond, Marty Ridenour, Timothy Riley, 
Douglas Rima, Linda Ring, Lynn Rolfson, 
Maryls Rolfson, Kathleen Rollinger, Nikolaj 
Romanowski, Duane Rosheim, Donald Rote, 
Michael Rothenbuehler, Vickie Rubin, Gail 
Runge, Karen Runge, Karla Runge, Judy 
Rush, Connie Russell, Lawrence Russo, Judy 
St. Clair, Armond Sailer, Jimmie Sargent, 
Karen Saxer, Margaret Schave, Michael 
Schave, Cheryl Schmeyer, Nancy Schroer, 
Bonnie Schutt, Robert Selig, Donna Severson. 

Edward Shafer, William Shaff, Craig Shav, 
Wayne Sherwood, Kenneth Shoop, Micheal 
Shoop, Walter Sichmelier, Billy Simon, Paul 
Simonson, Candice Skillman, Miles Skillman, 
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Carol Skinlo, Constance Smith, Gerald Smith, 
Noreen Smith, Rollie Smith, Sandra Smith, 
Marlene Smithback, Robert Snapp, Jeanne 
Sneller, Dennis Snelling, Stephen Sona, 
Kathy Sowell, Roger Sowell, Marilyn Spicer, 
Rickford Standing, Donald Stansbury, Victor 
Steilow, Fred Steineke, John Stengle, Linda 
Stengle, Robert Sterner, Dennis Stoakes, 
Rosalie Stoakes, David Storevik, Donald 
Storgarrd, Billie Story, Janice Story, Patricia 
Stovall, Terry Strum, Roger Sunde, Carol 
Sundermann, Janice Sundermann, Carol 
Sundet, Sheryl Sundet, Linda Swiden, Virgil 
Taber, Tommie Tamblyn. 

Rita Taylor, Roger Taylor, Gloria Tebben, 
Larry Tebben, Janet Theel, Robert Thesen- 
vitz, Gary Thie, Gary Thomas, Larry Thomp- 
son, Louise Thompson, Richard Thompson, 
Robert Thompson, Sandra Thompson, Linda 
Thoreson, Sandra Thosren, Carl Thorne, 
Connie Thorne, James Thorne, Judy Tilden, 
Larry Tilden, Kent Todd, Diane Tordoff, Otis 
Torkelson, Mary Toussaint, Diana Tracy, 
Sandra Trumbull, Cheryl Turner, Jennifer 
Uithoven, John Uithoven, Beverly VanBer- 
kum, Renae Vanderlinde, Eugene VanDiepen, 
David VanMiddendorp, Donald VanMidden- 
drop, Gale VanRegenmorter, Gary Van- 
Regenmorter, Ellen Vassar, Darrell Venenga, 
Larry Venenga, Sadie Venenga, Barbara 
Vickney, Robert Vickney, Sharol Viereck, 
Gary Voight, Steve Waggoner, Thomas Wag- 
goner, Janette Wagner, Sharon Wallenberg. 

Donna Wallenstein, Larry Wallenstein, 
Bruce Wallin, Leonard Wallin, Jessica Walls, 
Judith Walls, Dennis Wardlow, Nancy Ward- 
low, Duane Waring, Rita Warring, Pamela 
Watne, Thomas Wehling, Susan Weinstein, 
David Wentzel, Bob Wesdorp, Terry Wessel, 
Ronnie Westlund, Peggy White, Carol Wi- 
beto, David Wibeto, Douglas Wierenga, Gary 
Wiese, Barbara Wilking, Frank Willard, Larry 
Willer, David Williams, Diana Wills, Dean 
Wilson, Warren Wintrode, Cheryl Wise, 
Roger Wiswell, Charles Witt, Anna Wodzin- 
ski, Betty Wolf, Jerry Wolff, Michael Wosje, 
Wayne Yarrow, Charlotte Yesda, Larry Zie- 
rath, Richard Zirpel, Robert Ziske, Bill Ziske, 
Ronnie Zucker. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to be absent from 
the Senate on official business for the 
first 3 days of next week. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Vermont? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as may be necessary to 
explain my amendment, now pending. 

Mr. President, the amendment is the 
result of information which I have re- 
ceived from the Honorable Charles R. 
Ross, chairman of the Vermont Public 
Service Board, who has brought to my 
attention a serious situation in the State 
of Vermont with respect to the problem 
of securing adequate financing for some 
59 small, privately owned water com- 
panies. 

I am sure similar situations must pre- 
vail in many other States, These com- 
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panies are, in a very real sense, utilities. 
They are subject to regulation by the 
Vermont Public Service Board. In ad- 
dition, there are three water coopera- 
tives providing the same service for their 
members in the rural communities in 
which they are located. 

A look at the financial record of these 
companies will show that their owners 
are not trying to get rich through this 
kind of enterprise. But they are pro- 
viding a vital service. In nearly every 
case this is a very necessary community 
service. 

Mr. Ross tells me that some of these 
companies are in urgent need of addi- 
tional capital to make the necessary im- 
provements to provide adequate service. 
Local banks and other sources of capital 
refuse to make any additional loans and, 
in one case cited by Mr. Ross, the com- 
pany must amortize its small loans now 
outstanding over a period of 10 years. 

It would seem to be extremely unreal- 
istic to require an individual owner to 
furnish equity capital for utility im- 
provements in a water system of this 
kind. 

In one Vermont town a small system 
has been condemned because of lead 
contamination. A retired man owns the 
company, but he cannot get financing 
to lay a new system, so the customers 
may have to drill their own wells. An- 
other company, with more than 300 cus- 
tomers, is in urgent need of additional 
capital to make essential improvements 
but private financing cannot be obtained. 

It is essential that these companies be 
assisted in their efforts to serve their 
customers, and also be prepared to ex- 
tend their lines and bring water to addi- 
tional customers in the normal course 
of community development. 

In other words, the community devel- 
opment cannot take place without the 
water system, and the water system can- 
not be put on a profitable basis without 
the community development. It is an- 
other case of whether the hen or the 
egg comes first; one is vital to the other, 
of course. 

A listing of these companies, showing 
their revenues, expenses, and net income, 
among other basic financial data, was 
made by the Vermont Public Service 
Board last November. 

Only seven of these companies gross 
more than $10,000 annually, and the net 
income of these companies ranges be- 
tween $1,770 and $7,851. Of the seven, 
the highest customer load is 767; the 
lowest is 286. The remaining private 
water companies in Vermont are much 
smaller, mostly netting profits that can 
be spelled out in two or three figures. 
Aside from these seven, none has a gross 
in excess of $6,000. 

Under existing law, these companies 
and the three Vermont cooperatives can- 
not qualify for public facility loans. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency is 
only authorized to make loans to State 
and municipal agencies. 

The situation in Vermont, in regard to 
our water companies, would appear to 
be unique in the national picture, but I 
feel there are several other States in the 
same or a similar situation. The amend- 
ment I propose to the housing bill would 
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give relief to the Vermont water compa- 
nies in regard to the situation which ex- 
ists in Vermont. As I say, I am satis- 
fied there are other States—there must 
be many other States—in the same or 
similar situation. 

The change I propose would amend 
section 202(a) of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 by including, in the au- 
thority of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator, the power to make loans 
to privately owned public utilities and 
cooperatives providing water service to 
the public at rates or charges which are 
subject to regulation by a State regula- 
tory body. 

I hope that this amendment will be 
accepted. It will be simple change in 
the law. It will create no abuse. It 
will only assist Vermont’s small water 
companies and water cooperatives in 
their work, which is essential to the de- 
velopment of our rural communities. 

I hope the chairman of the commit- 
tee will accept the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have looked over the amendment offered 
by the distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont, and I have briefly discussed it 
with him. I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator two or three questions in order to 
make certain that my understanding of 
the proposal is correct. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
Senator’s amendment would apply only 
to utilities? The Senator uses the terms 
“utilities” and “cooperatives,” I believe. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And then uses the 
term ‘providing water service.” 

I should like to be certain that the 
term “providing water service’ applies 
both to the word “utilities” and to the 
word. “‘cooperatives.” In other words, I 
wish to be certain the Senator from Ver- 
mont is not trying to cover any type of 
utility other than water service com- 
panies. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is entirely 
correct. I believe that a company which 
provides water service to a community 
in my State is a public utility. At least 
it reports to the public service com- 
mission. Its rates come under the juris- 
diction of the public service commis- 
sion. In offering the amendment it is 
certainly not my intention to make any 
public utilities, other than those that 
provide water services to communities, 
eligible for loans. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The term “public 
utility” is a rather broad term, and could 
cover telephone companies. 

Mr. AIKEN. It covers some rather 
important enterprises. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The term could 
cover electric and telephone companies 
and other companies of that kind. I 
wanted to be certain that the limiting 
term “providing water service” would 
apply only to the type of utility that the 
Senator is trying to reach, which is a 
company that provides water service. 

Mr. AIKEN. I agree completely with 
the Senator from Alabama, who is the 
chairman of the subcommittee. It is 
my purpose to cover only utilities that 
are providing water service, and only 
the water service which is being pro- 
vided by those utilities. I am inter- 
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ested in making the meaning absolutely 
clear, because I realize that a slip of 
type or the addition of a comma here 
and there would give the amendment a 
different meaning. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wanted to be cer- 
tain that such was the intention of the 
Senator. I think that a fair interpre- 
tation of the law would be as the Sen- 
ator described, although a question 
might arise. As the Senator said, if 
there should be some slip in printing, 
the provision might become applicable 
to all utilities. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will, but first I 
wish to make a statement. The sit- 
uation is not unique so far as Vermont 
is concerned. While it is true that in 
my State practically all the water serv- 
ice companies are municipal bodies— 
and I believe the great majority of them 
throughout the country are—there are 
private companies in the State of Ala- 
bama, but they are all regulated by the 
public service commission in our State. 
So the proposed amendment would apply 
to my State, and I am sure it would 
apply to other States. 

Mr. AIKEN. The amendment is not 
intended to apply to loans for the ex- 
tension of telephone service or electric 
lines, because provision is already made 
for such loans through other laws. The 
amendment would apply only to the 
making of loans for providing water serv- 
ice to communities. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the Senator’s amendment con- 
templates making eligible for loans 
privately owned public utilities and co- 
operatives providing water service to the 
public, which companies do not now re- 
ceive the benefits provided in the Com- 
munity Facilities Act. Is that correct? 

Mr. AIKEN. It is intended to pro- 
vide loans for maintenance and exten- 
sion, or providing water service to com- 
munities, and is not intended to cover 
other public utility services. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The provisions of the 
amendment would make the modified 
law applicable throughout the whole 
country, and not merely in the State of 
Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 
The situation may be a little accentu- 
ated in the State of Vermont. Many 
small water companies were organized 
because someone had had to provide 
water for a community. In most cases 
they are making virtually no progress 
in their endeavor. They come under 
the jurisdiction of the Vermont Public 
Service Board, however, so far as their 
rate structure is concerned. As I have 
pointed out, sometimes they are ordered, 
perhaps by the board of health, to make 
changes in their system. They do not 
have the necessary money to make such 
changes. Nevertheless, communities 
must have that type of service if they 
are to develop and grow as our small 
communities in Vermont are now doing. 

While I have in mind the situation in 
the State of Vermont, I am satisfied that 
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there must be many other States in 
which the same situation prevails. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To clarify for the 
ReEcorpD the context of the Community 
Facilities Act, it provides predominantly 
for the making of loans; but it does con- 
tain some provisions for the making of 
grants; does it not? 

Mr. AIKEN. Not for this purpose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. The Senator 
has in mind another provision, which 
provides grants to urban communities 
for planning purposes only. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment, 
however, contemplates no gifts or grants 
to private utilities or cooperatives. It 
would authorize the making of loans. 

Mr. AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And such loans 
would be confined to utilities and co- 
operatives which provide water service, 
but would not deal with telephone com- 
panies, electric companies, or otherwise. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the intention of 
the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Vermont discuss a bit 
further the provisions of other laws 
which deal with loans to cooperatives? 
A moment ago he stated that other 
laws deal with telephone and other util- 
ity companies. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would prefer to have 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPaARK- 
MAN] discuss the subject of telephones 
and the extension of rural electric lines, 
because he is a specialist in the field. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Vermont is most modest; but his state- 
ment gives me the opportunity to say 
that the Senator from Vermont is one 
of the founders and writers of the law 
that provides service under the Rural 
Electrification Act. The law provides 
for loans for rural electrification. Later, 
by an amendment that was authored by 
my colleague from Alabama [Mr. Hit], 
and of which I believe the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] was a cosponsor, 
the terms of the act were extended to 
cover rural telephones. I presume that 
is the law which the Senator from Ver- 
mont had in mind. As I said, the Sen- 
ator from Vermont was one of those 
most responsible for that act being 
placed on the statute books originally. 
He has certainly been one of its strong 
defenders through the years, and it has 
been a wonderful privilege to work with 
him. 

Mr. AIKEN. The difference is that, 
insofar as the Electrification Adminis- 
tration is concerned, practically all loans 
are made to cooperative organizations. 

The loans under the rural telephone 
program—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They may be made 
to either type of utility. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the northeastern part 
of the country they are nearly all made 
to privately owned telephone systems. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe that sit- 
uation would be true generally through- 
out the country, although they may be 
made to either. 

Mr. AIKEN. The rural electrification 
loans could have been made to privately 
owned companies, but those companies 
did not see fit to avail themselves of the 
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opportunity. Therefore, all the REA 
loans are made to cooperative organi- 
zations. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I believe some pri- 
vate companies used REA loans for the 
purpose of making extensions of the 
rural sections. 

Mr. AIKEN. They may have, but they 
have been doing it with regard to tele- 
phone systems. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Is my understanding 
correct, that there are already in exist- 
ence laws that authorize the making of 
loans to rural electric companies and to 
telephone companies, both private and 
public? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment 
would authorize the making of loans 
to water service companies. 

Mr. AIKEN. To private and coopera- 
tive companies. In the large cities and 
towns almost invariably the water sys- 
tem is owned by the public or the city 
anyway. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Such systems are 
already covered under the law. 

Mr. AIKEN. They are already cov- 
ered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the interest 
rate which private companies would be 
required to pay under the amendment? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am unable to answer 
that question. I refer the Senator’s 
question to the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. SPARKMAN]. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I cannot give the 
interest rate accurately at this moment, 
but it is approximately 4% percent and 
fully compensatory to the Government. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is fully compensa- 
tory to the Government? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is it set up under a 
formula? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. That is to be 
found in section 203 of the act, as fol- 
lows: 

Such notes or other obligations shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the current average rate on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities as of the last day 
of the month preceding the issuance of such 
notes or other obligations. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. The interest provi- 
sion on these loans would be different 
from the interest provision on the FHA 
loans? 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Would it be different 
from the interest provisions on the tele- 
phone loans? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; because that 
rate is the same as the REA rate. It is 
different from the formula with which 
the Senator is familiar, for college hous- 
ing loans, which, as the Senator knows, 
is based upon the average rate that the 
Government must pay on all outstand- 
ing obligations, plus one-quarter of 1 
percent for administrative expenses. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the interest 
rate on REA loans now? Is it 2 percent? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The REA rate has 
always been 2 percent. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. This would be 4% 
percent, by the application of the pres- 
ent formula? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
a very useful little book is on the desk 
of each Senator. It is entitled “Housing 
Legislation of 1961—Review of Federal 
Housing Programs.” It contains a brief 
explanation of all housing programs un- 
der the Federal Government. I am 
quoting from page 103 of the book, with 
reference to interest rates: 

The Administrator has established basic 
interest rates of 444 percent for general obli- 
gation bonds and 4% percent for revenue 
bonds or other types of obligations, effective 
February 2, 1961. 


Mr. GRUENING. From what page is 
the Senator reading now? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Page 103 of the 
small green book. The small green 
books do not seem to be on the Senators’ 
desks. They are supposed to be. There 
are supposed to be two books on every 
Senator’s desk; one is the hearings, and 
the other the small book to which I am 
referring now. It was prepared by the 
subcommittee and covers the various 
housing laws. The books are being dis- 
tributed now. 

These basic rates apply to issues having 
a maturity period of 30 years or more; one- 
eighth of 1 percent is deducted for each full 
5-year reduction from the 30-year period. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. If we lend at 2 per- 
cent to rural electric companies and to 
telephone companies, is there not the 
danger that the water companies—that 
is, privately owned water companies— 
will come and ask that we lend to them 
at 2 percent? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would very much doubt 
it. The rate of 2 percent for rural elec- 
tric loans was fixed to enable them to 
extend into areas where it would be eco- 
nomically infeasible to extend at the reg- 
ular rate of interest. It is true that 
many REA loans have gone into what 
was called skim-milk territory. These 
communities have been built up, and 
there is now a controversy as to whether 
or not the rate should be changed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the amendment is 
adopted, is there any contemplation of 
their later coming in and asking that 
the rate of interest be set at 2 percent? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would say not; certainly 
definitely not on my part. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would say that 
the committee would not look with favor 
on it. The 2-percent interest rate for 
REA was set in 1935. I believe that is 
the date. It may have been 1934. 

Mr. AIKEN. It was many years ago. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The REA Act was 
passed in 1935. The rate was purposely 
set at a subsidy rate for the purpose of 
pushing these lines out into areas that 
private companies had not found feasible 
to enter. Based upon the statement I 
have made, we need not fear ever having 
an application made. The low rate of 
interest has been in effect for 26 years, 
and so far as I know, no request has 
ever been made for that interest rate on 
any kind of Government loan. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am delighted to hear 
both Senators state that they would not 
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subscribe to any effort to have the in- 
terest rate set at something less than 
what would be reimbursable to the Gov- 
ernment when it has to borrow money. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would subscribe 
to that statement. I do not know, but 
perhaps the Senator may have been a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee when the interest rate under 
the public facility loan program was set. 
The Senator was at one time a member 
of the committee. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. No. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. At any rate, we set 
it at what we considered to be an ab- 
solutely fair rate to the Government, 
which was reasonable to permit small 
towns and communities to be able to sup- 
port these loans. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Ido not suppose there 
is any estimate in existence of the calls 
that would be made for loans to help 
these water companies, is there? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would expect that they 
would be rather few, because as a com- 
munity grows, and gets large enough, 
it goes in for a municipal system. It is 
the small communities, of no more than 
a dozen or 100 houses, which are having 
trouble right now. Banks are not in- 
terested in making these loans, because 
it would take a long time to pay the loans 
off, and the banks can get more for their 
money in other investments. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am satisfied with 
the amendment. I know of no opposi- 
tion to it. I am glad to accept it. I ask 
that the Chair state the question. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Do both Senators yield back the 
remainder of their time? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, and I thank the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as “6—1-61-—M.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 59, 
line —, insert the following: 

FELLOWSHIPS FOR CITY PLANNING AND 
URBAN STUDIES 

Sec. 315. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $500,000 annually, 
for a three-year period commencing on July 
1, 1961, to be used by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator for the purpose of 
providing fellowships for the graduate train- 
ing of professional city planning and urban 
and housing technicians and specialists as 
provided below. Persons shall be selected 
for such fellowships solely on the basis of 
ability. Fellowships shall be solely for 
training in public and private nonprofit in- 
stitutions of higher education having pro- 
grams of graduate study in the field of city 
planning or in related fields (including archi- 
tecture, civil engineering, economics, mu- 
nicipal finance, public administration, and 
sociology), which programs are oriented to 
training for careers in city and regional 
planning, housing, urban renewal, and com- 
munity development. The Administrator 
shall, in the administration of this section, 
consult with, and secure the advice of, the 
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Department of Health, Education, 


Welfare. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, this amendment would 
authorize to be appropriated not to ex- 
ceed $500,000 annually, for a 3-year 
period, for the purpose of providing fel- 
lowships for the graduate training of 
professional city planning and urban and 
housing technicians and_ specialists, 
These persons would be selected on the 
basis of ability to be trained solely in 
public and private nonprofit institutions 
of higher education having programs 
of graduate study in the field of city 
planning or in related fields. The 
amendment has the same purpose as 
section 708 of S. 57, the housing bill of 
1959, which was passed by the Senate 
but failed of passage in the House of 
Representatives. 

One of the crying needs for personnel 
in our increasingly urban civilization is 
in the field of city planning and related 
fields, such as housing, urban renewal, 
and the like. At the present time, some 
300 technical positions in city and 
regional planning are unfilled. This is 
because there simply is not a sufficient 
number of persons who are qualified to 
fill them. This shortage arises, in part, 
from the newness of the field and, in 
part, from the competition of fellow- 
ships for graduate training in older 
fields, such as medicine, mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. Only about 30 
schools offer degrees in planning, and 
they are turning out about 200 graduate 
students this year. Most of these schools 
could expand their enrollments substan- 
tially, and other institutions might be 
willing ‘to initiate graduate programs in 
planning and related fields. 

The need for trained personnel in 
these fields will increase significantly. 
The President’s legislative program for 
housing and community development 
will involve about $3,500 million of Fed- 
eral funds and a significant amount of 
local matching funds. The Federal 
Government, then, has a vital concern 
with the availability of trained person- 
nel at the local, State, and Federal levels 
of government. 

The rate of urban renewal activity 
may well double, and it is likely that 
there will be new programs for the pres- 
ervation of open space. The problems 
of urban transportation, which are dealt 
with for the first time in this bill, are 
bound to involve increasing Federal 
attention. 

To administer these programs effec- 
tively at all levels, it is essential to have 
a substantial increase in the number of 
trained technicians. To meet this vital 
need, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator would, under my amend- 
ment, be authorized to undertake a pro- 
gram of fellowships to be financed with 
appropriated funds. The feilowships 
would be provided for graduate training 
in the field of city planning and in 
related fields, such as architecture, civil 
engineering, economics, municipal fi- 
nance, public administration, and so0- 
ciology. Accredited public and private 
nonprofit institutions eligible to partici- 


and 
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pate in the program would be those hav- 

recognized programs in one or more 
of these fields oriented to training for 
careers in city and regional planning, 
housing, urban renewal, and community 
development. 

Fellowship grants would be limited to 
graduate students and generally would 
pe of not less than 1 year nor more than 
3 years duration. The grants would 
probably range up to $2,000 to $3,000 an 
academic year. The recipients of these 
grants would be selected solely on the 
pasis of their ability. 

In determining which schools would be 
eligible, how the students would be 
selected, the amount of the grants, and 
the conditions surrounding the provi- 
sion of such grants, the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator would 
consult with and secure the advice of 
the Office of Education of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the recognized educational and pro- 
fessional associations in these fields. 

It may be asked why this amendment 
is not included in the bill as it comes to 
the floor; and it may also be asked why 
this amendment is not incorporated in 
either the bill to extend the National De- 
fense Education Act or in the higher 
education bill which shortly will come 
before the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare for hearing and considera- 
tion. The answer to the first question is 
that this provision was omitted from 
the housing bill in the erroneous belief 
that it might be better to try to include 
it in one of the two educational bills. In 
large part, this was my fault because, as 
a member of the Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, I suggested to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] that perhaps this scholar- 
ship proposal should be included in the 
education bill instead of being handled, 
as last year, in the housing bill. But 
the staff and other Senators on the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare held 
rather to the view that special scholar- 
ships in particular fields could best be 
considered in bills dealing with those 
fields, rather than in a general educa- 
tion bill. This is the way in which 
scholarships in scientific fields have long 
been handled. 

By the time I was able to report back 
to the Senator from Alabama that it 
seemed wiser to handle these scholar- 
ships in the housing bill, that bill was 
out of the committee. So at his sug- 
gestion I have prepared this amendment, 
which I hope he will be in a position to 
accept. 

The amendment which I am now of- 
fering is, in fact, originally the brain 
child of the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama, who first presented it to the 
Subcommittee on Housing. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Do I correctly un- 
derstand the purpose of the amendment 
to be the training of city planners in a 
field where there is not a sufficient num- 
ber of such qualified persons? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. GRUENING. This is of great in- 
terest to us in Alaska, because Alaska 
has some young communities which are 
expanding. As so frequently happens, 
particularly on the frontier, they are 
expanding in a rather haphazard, hel- 
ter-skelter fashion. It is obvious that 
city planning by competent professional 
city planners would be highly useful to 
such communities. Therefore, with 
Alaska’s needs in mind, I am very much 
in favor of the amendment, if it can be 
usefully made applicable to my State. 

Could the Senator from Pennsylvania 
tell me, for instance, how the University 
of Alaska, which is greatly concerned 
with the development of our young State, 
and destined to play an important part 
in assisting that development, might be 
included in the program? I am certain 
that the university authorities would be 
interested to know. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the University 
of Alaska would have to provide—and 
for all I know, it may do so now—grad- 
uate training leading to a graduate de- 
gree in city planning, a degree which 
young men and women would receive 
upon completing their fellowships. 

Mr. GRUENING. Assuming the Uni- 
versity of Alaska has not made this 
preparation—because, after all, it is still 
a relatively youthful institution—I am 
interested in knowing how it could enter 
this field properly and render the serv- 
ice in community planning which would 
be useful and needed in Alaska. 

Mr. CLARK. My suggestion—and it 
is a suggestion off the top of my head— 
is that the Senator from Alaska and 
other fine citizens of Alaska who are 
interested in this field should, perhaps, 
select half a dozen young men and wom- 
en who have a high standing in the Uni- 
versity of Alaska and apply for them, 
or have them apply, for graduate fel- 
lowships under this proposal, and attend 
institutions, of which there are, I think, 
30, where proper instruction is given. 
Then they should return to Alaska and 
start a department of this kind in the 
University of Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I appreciate the 
suggestion of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania; I shall follow it up. For 
instance, in connection with the devel- 
opment of Alaska’s big oil boom, com- 
munities in the Kenai Peninsula, such 
as Kenai and Soldatna, are expanding 
rapidly, but they are without any pro- 
fessional city planning. Pretty soon 
they will be in a situation in which they 
will have wished they had planned more 
carefully in the beginning. It seems to 
me that the experts who could be trained 
by such a program as is contemplated by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and 
sought by his amendment would be very 
helpful in Alaska and in the other 49 
States, as well. 

Mr. CLARK. I am very much inter- 
ested in the Senator’s comments, be- 
cause his State is a rapidly developing 
one for which the future is rosy. A 
similar situation exists in Venezuela, 
where the discovery of vast new oilfields 
has called for the creation of a new city 
of somewhat more than 60,000 persons. 
But Venezuela has no city planners. So 
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Venezuela has contracted with the joint 
urban study center created by the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Harvard University to furnish city plan- 
ners to enable the new city to be created 
without the headaches which are always 
the result of helter-skelter, unplanned 
growth. Perhaps the Senator from 
Alaska would be interested in that mat- 
ter. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would be very 
much interested in such developments. 
As I have said we have a similar situa- 
tion in the Kenai Peninsula, where the 
cities of Kenai and Soldatna are mush- 
rooming and booming because of the de- 
velopment of new oil wells; and in that 
situation, such a study and the providing 
of expert city planning would be very 
useful. So I shall be glad to look fur- 
ther into it. 

Mr. CLARK. 
from Alaska. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Pennsylvania 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As I understand, the 
Senator’s amendment contemplates 
authorizing the appropriation of not to 
exceed $500,000 annually, for a 3-year 
period, beginning July 1, 1961, to be used 
for the purpose of providing fellowships 
for the graduate training of professional 
city planning and urban and housing 
technicians. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On page 2 of the 
Senator’s amendment we find the fol- 
lowing: 

Solely for * * * graduate study in the 
field of city planning or in related fields 
(including architecture, civil engineering, 
economics, municipal finance, public admin- 
istration, and sociology) — 


Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator 
from Ohio should read further, as fol- 
lows: 
which programs are oriented to training for 
careers in city and regional planning, hous- 
ing, urban renewal, and community develop- 
ment. 


I thank the Senator 


In other words, the fellowships or 
grants, in connection with those pro- 
visions, must be oriented to, and must 
be a part of, training for careers in city 
and regional planning. I am sure that 
the Senator from Ohio, as a result of his 
service as Governor of Ohio and earlier 
as mayor of Cleveland, knows the neces- 
sity for a really good city planner to 
have some knowledge of the other areas. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes; and Iam glad to 
say that I established a city planning 
commission. But I did not envision the 
employment of sociologists, municipal 
finance men, public administration per- 
sons, and students in economics. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
yield myself 5 more minutes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, let 
me interrupt the Senator from Ohio, in 
order to suggest the intention of this 
amendment, and I should like to make 
this part of the legislative history of the 
amendment: The studies in these re- 
lated fields would be part of the course 
leading toward a concentrated degree 
in city planning ; but these are peripheral 
areas about which a trained city plan- 
ner has to know something if he is to be 
any good. I wish to make it very clear 
indeed that the matter included in pa- 
rentheses in the amendment is not in- 
tended to be interpreted, and I do not be- 
lieve it can properly be interpreted, as 
authorizing fellowships in these particu- 
lar fields, divorced from the area of city 
planning. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr, CLARK. Madam President, if I 
may continue briefly, let me say there is 
in the record of the hearings consider- 
able testimony in support of the fellow- 
ships provided by this amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
from Pennsylvania state where that is to 
be found in the record? 

Mr. CLARK. I call the attention of 
Senators to page 593, a part of the testi- 
mony of Harold Wise, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the American 
Institute of Planners, wherein in his fifth 
paragraph he discusses this scholarship 
question in much the same terms in 
which I have already discussed it. 

Let me also refer the Senator from 
Ohio and other Senators to a letter 
which appears on page 600 of the hear- 
ings. The letter is addressed to the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SparKMan], and 
is signed by Mr. Corwin R. Mocine, 
president of the American Institute of 
Planners. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the letter printed at this 
point in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS, 
Washington, D.C., April 14, 1961. 

Re Housing Act of 1961 S. 1478. 

Hon. JOHN SPARKMAN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Housing, U.S. 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: In furtherance 
of our oral testimony before your committee, 
we would like to submit the following for 
your consideration: 

EDUCATION 

We continue to be most concerned about 
the shortage of trained and experienced per- 
sonnel in the fields of urban and metropoli- 
tan planning (including research and teach- 
ing positions), urban renewal, community 
development, and other related fields and 
professions. 

We foresee that the programs now in op- 
eration and needed to prepare adequately 
for the coming expansion of our population 
in urban communities and to relieve op- 
pressive conditions in our distressed urban 
blighted areas will not be carried out suc- 
cessfully unless a greater supply of people 
are available in the public service professions. 

While we cannot speak for the quantita- 
tive needs of other professions, we believe 
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that the annual supply of professional plan- 
ners trained in our graduate schools needs 
to be approximately double the current out- 
put of about 200. 

We also know that there is widespread 
interest in urban planning as a professional 
career, but that promising candidates are 
often unable to afford the expense of the 
2-year postgraduate course. There are re- 
latively few scholarships available, as is also 
true in certain other public service profes- 
sions. 

We submit the following list of needs as 
expressing some of the problems involved 
in developing an adequate professional plan- 
ning educational system. 


SOME NEEDS IN SUPPORT OF PLANNING 
EDUCATION 


1. Fellowship funds are needed to encour- 
age high caliber students to enter the field 
and to help reduce the manpower problem. 
No highly qualified candidate for graduate 
study in planning should have to forego 
the training because of financial need. In 
other public service professions (such as 
public health and social work) the need for 
federally financed fellowships has been rec- 
ognized, and today practically all the grad- 
uate students enrolled in these two programs 
throughout the country benefit from Federal 
fellowship grants. 

2. Selecting students: Tests need to be 
devised to assist the planning schools in the 
selection of students, and to make sure these 
fellowship funds are to be well spent. There 
are no adequate tests at present. A substan- 
tial sum should be made available for this 
purpose and some agency such as the Educa- 
tional Testing Service commissioned to de- 
velop tests which would attempt to identify 
the attitudes and aptitudes the planning 
schools should be seeking in the recruitment 
of students. 

3. Improvement of instruction: Funds are 
needed to facilitate improvement of instruc- 
tion within the planning schools. Most 
planning schools are relatively new and un- 
derstaffed. Many are in somewhat isolated 
locations and seldom benefit from the stimu- 
lation brought about by visiting professors, 
lecturers, and distinguished practitioners. 
Inadequate travel budgets at most planning 
schools provide little opportunity for visits 
to other schools, or for attending national 
or regional meetings where problems of plan- 
ning education are discussed. 

Teachers in planning schools need to com- 
pare notes and approaches relating to in- 
struction in a variety of subjects, and need 
travel grants to this end. 

Summer seminars are needed to bring to- 
gether the outstanding teachers of planning- 
related subjects along with representatives of 
interested planning schools to discuss course 
content, problems, and approaches. Summer 
salaries as well as stipends to cover travel 
and subsistence would be needed to insure 
optimum attendance of teachers and stu- 
dents in such an undertaking. Such semi- 
nars could be held over a period of several 
years to permit discussions in depth on such 
subjects as theory and history one summer, 
land economics and transportation another 
summer, etc. 

Roving professorships are needed, whereby 
distinguished scholars and practitioners (in 
the pay of the Federal Government) would be 
made available, for a semester, on applica- 
tion to any planning school requesting such 
assistance, on the basis of demonstrated 
need. In this way the scarce resources in 
this new profession could be shared by a 
number of institutions. 

Visiting lecturers on specific subjects from 
this and other countries are needed. They 
could be centrally selected and rotated to 
the educational institutions that can gain 
the most from them. 
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RESEARCH 


We also continue to be appalled at the 
lack of support for basic and applied re. 
search to contribute insight and factual 
data to our housing and urban programs, 
except in certain problem-oriented, func. 
tional programs in the health and highway 
fields. 

We support a strong and continued pro- 
gram of research and a strengthenin: of the 
role of our colleges and universities in 
serving this vital need. 


URBAN RENEWAL POLICY 


The lack of research material and data on 
the subject inhibits a fully adequate evalu- 
ation of the urban renewal program. Never- 
theless, some guidelines are necessary to 
establish objectives and mark progress. 

Following 2 years of intensive committee 
study and discussion, the board of governors 
of the American Institute of Planners 
adopted a policy statement in July 1959, with 
regard to urban renewal. This statement is 
enclosed as attachment No. 1. 

We thank your committee for its interest 
and its diligence in the program. 

Very truly yours, 
Corwin R. MocIngE, 
President. 


A STATEMENT OF POLICY ON URBAN RENEWAL! 


This statement assesses the current urban 
renewal program, its strength and weak- 
nesses, from the viewpoint of objectives 
stated in the National Housing Act of 1949, 
The comprehensiveness of the renewal pro- 
gram, the workable program concept, the 
relation to the Federal highway program, and 
the scale and continuity of the program are 
evaluated. The need for nonurban and 
fringe area renewal, the role of urban design, 
and the need for research are discussed, 
Seven policy recommendations are set forth 
to correct present weaknesses and strengthen 
the program. This statement of policy is the 
third one issued on the subject of redevelop- 
ment and renewal, by the AIP, since the 
spring -of 1948. The changing concepts re- 
sulting from experience with the operation 
of this program make such continuous ap- 
praisal desirable. The statement was adopted 
by the AIP in July 1959. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF URBAN RENEWAL 


The basic objective of urban renewal is the 
improvement of the environment as it affects 
the urban inhabitant. 

The ultimate objectives of the national 
program of urban renewal are well stated in 
the preamble of the National Housing Act of 
1949. That act defined the objective as “the 
realization as soon as feasible of the goal of a 
decent home and suitable living environment 
for every American family, thus contributing 


1 Adopted by the board of governors, July 
29, 1959. 

Committee members submitting the final 
report were William F. Lipman, James R. 
McCarthy, Olney G. Smith, Sydney Wiliams, 
and Corwin R. Mocine, chairman. The origi- 
nal committee chairman, George A. Duggar, 
resigned owing to absence from the country. 
Numerous helpful comments were received 
from workshop participants at the annual 
meeting of the institute held in New York on 
October 1958, and during the succeeding year 
from chapter corresponding members, and 
others. 

This policy committee was one of seven 
national policy committees authorized by the 
board of governors in October 1957. 

This policy statement supercedes and re- 
places the earlier AIP policy statement, 
“Statement of Principles for Federal Urban 
Redevelopment Legislation,” spring 1918; 
“Statement of Policy on Urban Redevelop- 
ment,” December 1953. 
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to the development and redevelopment of 

communities and to the advancement of the 

growth, wealth, and security of the Na- 

tion * * * and to an economy of maximum 

employment, production, and purchasing 
wer.” 

The immediate objective of urban renewal 
is to reduce blight. Title I of the 1949 act, 
relating to slum clearance and urban re- 
development, provided a method by which 
this objective could be brought within reach. 
By making Federal grants available it filled 
the gap which had made State enabling 
legislation largely inoperative. Federal 

ts and loans were made part of a sys- 
tem of public and private, Federal, State, 
and local cooperation for action in blighted 
areas and areas threatened by blight. 


THE CURRENT PROGRAM, ITS STRENGTHS AND 
WEAKNESSES 


More comprehensive program 


The objectives of urban renewal, as have 
been stated, are the improvement of the 
urban environment through the elimination 
of blight and the carrying out of a com- 

ensive urban plan. Urban renewal is 
the coordinated application of all municipal 
powers on an area basis for the execution 
of a master plan. The current program falls 
short of the objective in several important 
respects. First, the Federal legislation—and 
therefore the majority of action programs— 
is limited in housing. Important areas of 
the community are thus left without an 
effective means for improvement, and a 
spotty and unrelated program is the re- 
sult, Blight and obsolescence attack the 
total fabric of the community and are not 
limited to any one category of land use. A 
fully effective program to eliminate blight 
must, therefore, be able to attack blight 
wherever it exists without being hampered 
by artificial and arbitrary limitations on 
the kinds of areas which can be treated. 


The workable program 


The Federal requirement of a workable 
program for the prevention of blight as a 
prerequisite to Federal aid for project activ- 
ity is a sound one. It recognizes that if the 
program is to be successful, all the resources 
of the community—both public and pri- 
vate—must be effectively utilized. Again, 
the program often falls short of this goal. 
Many communities are failing to integrate 
fully urban renewal into the activities of 
local government; the Federal Government 
also fails to carry out its own sound phi- 
losophy. Thus we see communities spending 
vast sums on limited project areas which 
are not fundamentally related to a compre- 
hensive plan. In other cities, clearance and 
rebuilding are going ahead in small areas 
while a lack of code enforcement and poor 
municipal housekeeping permit much larger 
areas to continue to deteriorate. A third 
weakness is seen in the community where 
renewal is not properly related to activities 
of the older and more traditional depart- 
ments of municipal government. At a mini- 
mum, this means a waste of scarce local 
Tesources, in that local improvements are 
not employed as contributions to renewal. 
At worst, the whole future of a renewed 
area may be endangered through the action 
of another department of local government 
or of a State or county government—as, 
for instance, when the subsequent construc- 
tion of a freeway or an airport destroys the 
amenity of a residential area. 

Relation to the highway program 

This raises the subject of the relation of 
the urban renewal program to the Federal 
highway program. These are two federally 

ted programs which hold the poten- 
tial of a massive and permanent effect upon 
the form of American cities and metropoli- 
tan areas. Except for the coordination 
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which may be supplied at the local level, 
however, each one is apparently operating 
entirely independently of the other. With a 
recognition of their interdependence and a 
clear policy at the Federal level, each of 
these programs could act to complement and 
strengthen the other. This mutual support 
can range all the way from urban renewal 
assistance in right-of-way acquisition, and 
the use of right-of-way clearance to elim- 
inate blighted structures at the most ele- 
mentary level, to a carefully planned and 
programed employment of freeway location 
and redevelopment activity to recast and 
improve the development pattern in large 
sections of cities and metropolitan areas. 
Such imaginative and constructive joint use 
of the highway and urban renewal programs 
will only become general when there is a 
clear statement of Federal policy, when pro- 
cedures and governmental review encourage 
cooperative action, and when local govern- 
ment recognizes the great potentialities 
which exist and prepares strong and mean- 
ingful general plans designed to make full 
use of these tremendous development tools. 

The lack of a firm policy statement at the 
Federal level interrelating the highway and 
urban renewal programs undoubtedly stems 
from the fragmented approach of the Fed- 
eral Government to local problems. It 
seems certain that maximum coordination, 
and therefore maximum efficiency and re- 
sults, will only be attained when there is a 
Cabinet-level department in the National 
Government responsible for leadership, re- 
search, assistance, and coordination in seek- 
ing solutions to the many problems of the 
country’s urban communities. 

While we are on the subject of the high- 
way program, we cannot avoid a mention of 
the financial resources that have been com- 
mitted to it as contrasted with the support 
for renewal. The highway program has been 
enormously increased. Failure to increase 
urban renewal outlays as fast as those for 
highways argues either that the accumulated 
problems of urban blight are of a lesser 
scale than the problems of highway defi- 
ciency, or that we admit of a sudden shift 
in our sense of values as between ease in 
mobility and decency in occupancy. 


Scale and continuity of program 


The urban renewal program has suffered, 
particularly during the past 2 years, from 
inadequate appropriations, uncertainty as to 
its future, and failure of the administration 
to enunciate a clear and continuing policy. 
The magnitude of the problem in most 
American cities, the difficult task of provid- 
ing for relocation without causing com- 
munity dislocation and great human misery, 
and the limited financial resources which 
most cities can devote to the program, mean 
that renewal must be a long-range program 
conducted slowly and carefully over a period 
of years. The general neighborhood renewal 
plan technique, which Congress has wisely 
provided, encourages cities to plan and 
schedule project activity as much as 10 years 
in advance. The prospective authorization 
of citywide renewal programing will 
strengthen long-range planning for renewal. 
The refusal of the administration to commit 
funds or even to spell out a policy of support 
on a long-range basis, however, makes this 
advance planning uncertain or even futile. 
In order to take full advantage of urban re- 
newal, as we have pointed out, cities must 
make great efforts in many directions—in- 
cluding recasting of codes and ordinances, 
reorganization of existing governmental 
structure, major investments of time and 
money in general and detailed planning, 
and careful integration of public works pro- 
grams, municipal budgets, and bonded debt 
programs. Cities cannot be expected to 
undertake such expensive, difficult, and 
revolutionary actions in the face of the 
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present Federal ambivalence as to the future 
of the program. Twenty years of experience 
has shown that, unaided, the cities are 
financially incapable of dealing with urban 
blight except on a totally inadequate scale. 
If we are to accomplish the objective of a 
decent, safe, and sanitary home for every 
American family, assistance from a higher 
level of government must be adequate and 
continuous. The Federal Government has 
initiated the program and has encouraged 
cities to undertake it. This responsibility 
cannot now be shifted to some other level 
of government. In fact, to achieve a satis- 
factory progress in urban renewal, every level 
of government will have to increase its 
efforts. 

The appropriate scale and pace for an ex- 
panded urban renewal program needs to take 
account of the fact that America is rapidly 
becoming a country of metropolitan areas. 

America’s domestic and foreign economies 
rely upon the efficiency of the great urban 
plant contained within these areas. Their 
people and their housing and community 
facilities are the mainspring of our national 
efforts in both peace and war. Accordingly, 
the health of these areas, in terms of urban 
living conditions, is vital to our national 
welfare. 

The dimensions of a national urban re- 
newal program must be set in terms of 
metropolitan housing and transportation re- 
quirements, together with the ancillary pub- 
lic works programs attendant upon proper 
metropolitan functioning. There is simply 
no lesser strategy possible if we are in- 
terested in survival. 

The much greater priority in disposition 
of our national resources accorded to metro- 
politan renewal must be matched by efforts 
on a similar scale at the State and local 
levels, The States, in particular, must put 
much greater legal power and financial re- 
sources at the disposal of metropolitan re- 
newal efforts. Cities and counties must face 
up to the responsibilities as well as the 
prerogatives of local autonomy in such mat- 
ters as code enforcement, standards of de- 
velopment, and programing of public works. 
Those local jurisdictions which cooperate in 
metropolitan efforts should be boldly aided; 
those which resist or obstruct areawide ef- 
forts must be coerced. 


Need for nonurban and fringe-area renewal 


The necessarily enlarged program of met- 
ropolitan renewal should not obscure the 
fact that a substantial amount of renewal 
is required at the unincorporated fringes of 
today’s metropolitan areas and in the nearby 
hinterlands which will become the urbanized 
areas of the next decade. 

Past and present renewal programs have 
ignored the reality of nonurban slums and 
blight. They have similarly ignored the fact 
that vastly increased mobility, accessibility, 
and the general increase in population have 
created for many rural areas the most press- 
ing developmental and renewal problems. 

These rural areas often serve great metro- 
politan populations as seasonal recreational 
reservoirs, without the year-round tax base 
to support needed facilities and planning to 
accommodate such use. Such areas also 
often contain the irreplaceable soil, water, 
and forest resources upon which the national 
interest, in the final analysis, depends. 

Unregulated developments not only blights 
in advance the preurban hinterland, but may 
also seriously disrupt the natural regime 
upon which water supplies and similar re- 
sources depend. Conservation in the renew- 
al sense of the word, therefore, cannot be 
restricted to urban neighborhoods. The ap- 
paratus of renewal must be refashioned to 
serve the demands of nonmetropolitan, even 
nonurban, regions. Further, these demands 
and their solutions cannot longer be ac- 
corded greatly lowered priority by adminis- 
trators and planners with an urban bias. It 
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is true, however, that a tremendous flow of 
Federal funds now support the rural econ- 
omy. The persistence of rural blight in the 
face of these expenditures argues for the re- 
orientation of existing rural programs and 
their expansion to now untouched problems. 
Thus we could begin to cope with rural blight 
without further diluting the already in- 
adequate support for urban renewal by the 
attempt to stretch it over all the rural areas 
of the Nation. 


Urban design in renewal 


Disorderly appearance is a _ recognized 
symptom of urban blight. Many parts of 
contemporary urban communities are as de- 
ficient by esthetic standards as they are 
when measured by social, economic, and 
functional standards. Urban ugliness is a 
liability to those who live, visit, and invest 
in urban areas. Improvement of the ap- 
pearance of urban areas is thus a significant 
objective of urban renewal. Renewal offers 
an opportunity to secure superior urban de- 
sign when relatively large areas of land are 
improved under coordinated design leader- 
ship and relatively uniform site and build- 
ing controls. 

Large-scale developers are making increas- 
ing use of architectural services, and are in- 
sisting upon the inclusion of architectural 
control in their disposition contracts. Re- 
newal agencies have an even greater re- 
sponsibility to the community, both in in- 
sisting on site design and architecture of 
superior quality in renewal plans, and in 
including architectural controls to guide the 
work of individual developers. 

Unfortunately, urban renewal, even when 
large-scale clearance and redevelopment is 
included, does not necessarily insure im- 
proved urban appearance. Even where the 
project is economically sound, poor site plan- 
ning and architecture is possible. Even good 
project design, if insensitive to the scale, 
color, and three-dimensional pattern of sur- 
rounding areas, may be destructive of the 
appearance of the city as a whole. Thus, ur- 
ban renewal is faced with unique design 
challenges and responsibilities. 

Naturally, urban renewal should utilize to 
the utmost modern advances in site planning 
and architecture. At the same time, the 
design of an urban renewal project should 
enhance, rather than weaken, the esthetic 
values inherent in the traditional structure 
of the surrounding city. Lastly, the design 
of the project should contribute to the de- 
velopment of an intelligible visual design 
for the entire urban complex. Members of 
the planning profession have the inescapable 
responsibility for preparing general urban 
design plans into which precise urban re- 
newal plans can be fitted. They must in- 
sist on attention to the visual implications 
of project proposals, commencing at the pre- 
liminary planning stage; on a much higher 
order of design from both redevelopers and 
public authorities; and finally, on a much 
greater awareness by participating citizens 
of the benefits to be derived from conscious 
attention to urban appearance. 


The need for research 


The institute favors greatly augmented 
research on urban renewal, in the conviction 
that research will “pay off” in urban renewal 
no less than in rockets or automobiles. 

1. A basis must be laid for better analysis 
of just what costs and benefits, in the broad- 
est sense, are flowing from urban renewal 
activities; this analysis should distinguish 
and compare the many approaches which are 
emerging in this rapidly changing field. 
Even more important, systematic study and 
research is needed in order to determine 
more clearly what should be done. 

2. Great systems and chains of cities are 
the hallmark of this age, throughout much 
of the world. Sporadic interchange of ideas, 
experience, and of personnel trained in urban 
development and urban renewal between a 
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few countries of the Atlantic community is 
not sufficient to provide planners with the 
main elements of what current world urban- 
ization is teaching. The most critical prob- 
lems of urban development and the most in- 
teresting experimentation may occur outside 
our own country, and almost any country 
may be the scene of it. The institute stands 
ready to support greatly improved inter- 
change of ideas, to examine into the best 
methods to accomplish this, and to work 
with other organizations to this end. 


POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE AIP 


In order to achieve an urban renewal pro- 
gram adequate to its high purposes and to 
correct the deficiencies discussed above, the 
following specific recommendations consti- 
tute the policy of the AIP: 

1. Federal and State legislation should be 
broadened to allow urban renewal to attack 
blight wherever it is found without arbitrary 
limitations as to the existing or future 
land use. 

2. The concept of the workable program 
should be retained and strengthened to 
insure that the total resources of the com- 
munity are employed in the urban renewal 
program both to prevent and to eliminate 
blight, and that urban renewal is construc- 
tively related to the total urban and metro- 
politan complex through the instrumentality 
of a sound and comprehensive general plan. 

3. Federal and State legislation should 
make specific provision and requirement for 
the integration of renewal with all other ap- 
plicable public works programs, particularly 
the tremendous Federal highway program. 
Attainment of this objective will also depend 
upon improved cooperation between State 
and local authorities in the planning and 
construction of highway projects. 

4. Federal support for renewal should be 
continued, increased, and given continuity, 
and State and local support increased, in 
order that urban renewal can become in fact 
what it has been in theory—a long-range, 
continuing program, adequate to meet the 
tremendous challenge of urban and metro- 
politan blight. 

5. Although urban renewal is by definition 
an urban program, its scope should be broad- 
ened to enable it to accomplish vital con- 
servation in nonurban areas and in the 
preurban fringes of metropolitan areas. 
This widening of scope should not, however, 
weaken the financial support for the existing 
urban program. 

6. Urban general plans must include ele- 
ments concerned with urban design to serve 
as guides for the more specific design of 
renewal and redevelopment projects in order 
that such activities may make a positive con- 
tribution to the visual enhancement of the 
total urban scene. 

7. In order that we may bring a deeper and 
clearer understanding to the task of renewing 
and redeveloping our cities and metropolitan 
areas, urban research should be materially 
increased and an active and well-organized 
program should be established for exchange 
of information and experience with all other 
countries of the world. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
have received from William L. C. Wheat- 
on, director of the Institute of Urban 
Studies at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and one of the outstanding experts 
in the entire area of housing, urban re- 
development, and city planning, a copy 
of a letter which he wrote under date 
of May 10, to Mr. Robert C. Weaver, Ad- 
ministrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Wheaton 
to Mr. Weaver be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, in connection with my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: , 

May 10, 1961, 
Mr. RoBErT C. WEAVER, 
Administrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: My associates in Washington 
have recently expressed concern that the 
administration appears to be reluctant to 
give firm support to the proposal for a spe- 
cial program of fellowships in graduate in- 
struction in city planning. They tell me 
that the Senate committee continues to be 
sympathetic to a proposition which the Sen- 
ate has already passed; and that there is 
sympathy on the House side too, which 
should make such legislation possible this 
year—with administration support. I ap- 
preciate the tactical and jurisdictional dif- 
ficulties in the House. May I, for this rea- 
son, make my reasoning perfectly clear and 
explicit? 

The need for special scholarship aid for 
city planning arises directly from Federal- 
grant programs. HHFA proposes to spend 
$10 to $20 million per year in 701 grants. 
It proposes to spend $600 million per year 
in renewal grants of which 2 up to 3 percent 
will normally go for planning, or, let’s say, 
$10 million. Coordination with highway 
planning in urban areas may involve a plan- 
ning expenditure of one-half percent in 
such areas—another $10 million per year. 
Workable program and the like add to the 
local needs. Of course, these are just Fed- 
eral aid programs. In almost every case, 
these are matched by local governments with 
other directly and indirectly generated de- 
mands for planning services. If we were 
to add up the needs generated by other 
Federal programs, we would probably get a 
much larger planning expenditure require- 
ment. 

In most city planning operations, we can 
expect $1 out of $4 to be for professionally 
trained people. At such a ratio, the US. 
Government is generating a demand for pro- 
fessional city planning work of $88 million 
per year or more from three specific pro- 
grams. If planners’ average salaries were 
$8,000, we might say that this demand was 
for an additional thousand planners. 

As against this need, the schools are now 
turning out approximately 200 students a 
year. It would take 5 years for them to meet 
needs generated in 1 year. An inevitable re- 
sult is that planning work is done by archi- 
tects and engineers and other persons with 
only indirect preparation. We can be sure 
that the money will be used, whether well 
or poorly. The schools have a capacity to 
turn out more students. There are now 30 
schools offering degrees in city planning; 
they could readily turn out 400-500 people 
per year if they could finance the students. 
They cannot get students in considerable 
degree because other fields offer more money 
for graduate scholarships. About 300 schol- 
arships a year would fill up the present 
school capacity and probably generate addi- 
tional equivalent capacity. It might well 
result in a doubling of present enrollments. 

There is no serious issue over who ad- 
ministers a scholarship program. It is es- 
sential, however, that the program be ear- 
marked for city planning and closely related 
types of graduate work. A general scholar- 
ship program for the social sciences will not 
meet the need. Out of every general scholar- 
ship program, about one applicant in a thou- 
sand will be a city planning applicant. I 
don’t believe that city planning applicants 
are any better or any worse than those in 
other fields, but ratios of students in other 
fields to students in city planning suggest 
that it would be necessary for the Federal 
Government to offer 300,000 scholarships oF 
more in order to get 300 graduate students 
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in city planning. It might be educating ‘700 
and 10,000 physical educationists 
(I offer no comment on the merits) a year 
in order to produce 800 needed city planners. 
This doesn’t make sense. As I understand 
it, HEW doesn’t like to administer special 
purpose programs, except in health or edu- 
cation. The simplest way to meet this need, 
which is small but vital, is to authorize a 
jal 5-year emergency program, have the 
HHFA receive the authority and the funds, 
and to have the program administered either 
by HEW as a special purpose program, or by 
HHFA directly. 

As for the final issue, the scope of the 
program, I have argued this in terms of city 
planning; but there are other needs nearly 
as urgent. I would adhere to the existing 
legislative purposes. Congress has affirmed 
needs for housing, planning workable pro- 

. We have a shortage of people in 
these fields defined by section 1701; city 
planning, housing, urban renewal, commu- 
nity organization, municipal administration, 
and public financial programing. This spells 
out a range of disciplines, all of which are 
in short supply with low volumes of grad- 
uate students. I’d guess that 1,000 scholar- 
ships a year in these fields would meet the 
need. They would probably end up divided 
about evenly between city planning schools, 
public administration schools, and social 
work schools. If a few land economists 
sneaked in, everyone would be delighted. 

Legislatively, I think that this might be 
accomplished by getting the words “grad- 
uate training” into any of the program au- 
thorizations: Section 701, section 314, the 
new experimental grant program. It isn’t, 
now, a large enough requirement to justify 
a special authorization. It should be viewed 
as an incident to the grants, but be admin- 
istered on an individual competition basis, 
with individual choice of school. A willful 
administrator could have this rolling well in 
90 days, and even the most cautious bureau- 
crat, drawing on N.D.E.A. experience would 
be in full operation by September 1962. 
Can’t we get this rolling this year, so that 
you won’t face a continuing shortage of 
operating people in the field in 1964-65? 

Cordially, 

WILLIAM L. C. WHEATON. 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, if I 
may now have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, I wonder whether 
he is in a position to tell me whether 
he will accept this amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say that I 
understand that the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. LAuscHE] will have some remarks 
to make on the amendment, and cer- 
tainly I should like to hear from him. 

Mr. CLARK. Would the Senator 
from Ohio care to take some time in 
opposition to the amendment? I ask 
just because the time available to me is 
running short. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not at all 
sure that the Senator from Ohio is op- 
posed to the amendment—after the ex- 
planation the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has given of the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. We had a colloquy on 
the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; and I 
thought the explanation given by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania probably 
satisfied the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be indeed flat- 
tered if it has. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
if the Senator from Pennsylvania will 
yield further, I may say that the 
thought occurred to me that when the 
Senate adopted the amendment on two 
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or three different occasions—and one 
such amendment was proposed when the 
Senator from Ohio was a member of 
the subcommittee—the amendment was 
in rather simple language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I am not in opposition to the amend- 
ment. If the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LAUSCHE] wishes to use the time avail- 
able to the opposition, I shall be glad to 
defer to him. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
cannot subscribe to the amendment. 

I think the suggestion originally made 
was a good one, namely, that the schol- 
arship or fellowship subject shall be 
dealt with by one committee, instead of 
having scholarships proliferated in 
many, many separate bills. 

But when many separate groups han- 
dle such matters, the consequence is 
that when fellowships of this type are 
provided by means of a bill of this type, 
a complete understanding of what is be- 
ing done is practically incapable of being 
attained. Instead of looking to one bill 
in which fellowships are dealt with, it 
is necessary to look into bills dealing 
with very specialized fields, in order to 
see whether arrangements have been 
made in a particular field to provide fel- 
lowships for the particular function 
envisioned. 

I simply cannot bring myself to the 
point of view that in our country we 
cannot induce American citizens to 
study in preparation for highly paid jobs 
which are to become available unless we 
provide them with funds for such 
study. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In just one moment. 
The amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania provides that the fellow- 
ship shall be only for graduate work. 
The provision would comprehend that 
the particular individual had taken his 
normal course and was in the position 
of functioning in the field in which he 
had studied. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the amendment 
contemplates that the applicant for a 
fellowship would have received his bac- 
calaureate and had decided to continue 
his studies. 

I make the suggestion, with which I 
hope the Senator will not disagree, that 
financial difficulties make it very difficult 
indeed for many young men and women 
to continue graduate work, whether it 
be in law, medicine, public health, sci- 
ence, or whatever it may be, for occu- 
pations which are very much in the 
national interest. That is why we have 
had scholarship programs of long stand- 
ing in the flelds administered by the 
National Science Foundation, in the field 
of public health, and in modern lan- 
guages, mathematics, and science under 
the National Defense Education Act. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. There are not too many 
of them. I was originally in favor of 
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considering all scholarships together in 
a general education bill referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare; 
but heads that I suspect were wiser than 
mine felt we should continue the tra- 
ditional method of dealing with them 
separately. I somewhat reluctantly 
agreed, because I think there is much 
merit in the Senator’s suggestion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iam grateful for the 
contribution the Senator has made, but 
I feel he has made a point which I have 
in mind. That is, in all these new fields 
of operation, if initially there is a pro- 
vision for scholarships, those scholar- 
ships will become proliferated. 

I am inclined to the belief that there 
are available in our universities at the 
present time, basically—except for the 
training of planners—adequate facil- 
ities and opportunities to train archi- 
tects, civil engineers, economists, munici- 
pal finance men, public administrators, 
and sociologists. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator is 
quite correct. I agree with him. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But I realize there 
is a qualification that the courses must 
be oriented toward training for careers 
in city and regional planning. 

Mr. CLARK. Actually, there is con- 
ferred a special degree of master of 
city planning, as well as doctor of city 
planning, which is an advance degree. 

One of the great problems facing the 
American system, I believe, is the staffing 
of freedom, that is, assuring trained 
personnel where they are needed to best 
serve the continuation of the American 
way of life under freedom. We must 
assure that foreign and domestic prob- 
lems alike are dealt with by the best 
trained minds we can get. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think there is great 
strength in what the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania has said, except that I do not 
agree with him in his argument that 
the way to awaken in our youth a pur- 
pose and desire to improve themselves 
educationally is to provide them with 
Federal money for postgraduate scholar- 
ships and otherwise. We have provided 
scholarships in a _ substantial degree 
under several methods. I think we will 
see from now on, each year, the parade 
of the establishment of new types of 
scholarships such as those compre- 
hended in the amendment. 

Unless we induce our youth to recog- 
nize the value of preparing themselves 
to fight the economic problems of life 
through means other than the granting 
of money out of the Federal Treasury, I 
think we are going to have great diffi- 
culty ahead. I cannot believe we can- 
not awaken in our youth, with our many 
institutions of higher learning, both on 
the local level and on the State level, the 
importance of trying to gain an educa- 
tion and that the only way they will be 
induced to do so will be by saying, “Well, 
here is a new field. We will provide 
scholarships on the Federal level.” I 
cannot subscribe to that philosophy. 

I am going to ask for a yea-and-nay 
vote on this amendment, I may say. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I yield. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. I hope the Senator 
from Ohio can see his way clear to go 
along with the amendment. So far as I 
am concerned, I would be glad to see the 
language simplified, in order to remove 
some of the fears the Senator from Ohio 
has expressed. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In just a moment. 

Mr. CLARK. I was just going to sug- 
gest eliminating some language. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Suppose we hold 
that matter up for the time being. 

Mr. CLARK. Very well. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This is a relatively 
new program for city rebuilding. In fact, 
we have waited rather late to start it. 
The Senator knows that to be true. A 
great many of our cities have deterio- 
rated. On the other hand, new areas 
have been building up. In the last 10 
years, and I am sure it will continue, 
there has been a big migration from the 
rural areas to the towns, and from the 
towns to the suburban areas. The ques- 
tion of planning has become a real prob- 
lem. It has been particularly difficult 
for, shall I say, the smaller cities to ob- 
tain adequate planning advice and help. 

A limited number of persons are quali- 
fied in this field. By the way, the sad 
part of the story is that there is a severe- 
ly limited number of institutions that 
give an opportunity for students to study 
in this field. I believe I have seen the 
figure that the annual output of city 
planners is about 200. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We need more. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
There are 300 city planning positions 
going begging right now because nobody 
is available to fill the jobs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have received 
letters about the problem. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is that not a sad 
commentary, when we are speaking 
about depressions and of people who 
would like to have jobs and we are asked 
to open the spigot of the Federal Treas- 
ury to stimulate the economy? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is said on the floor 
of the Senate that there are 300 jobs, 
which have salaries attached to them 
of perhaps $17,000, $18,000, or $20,000 a 
year, and qualified people to fill them are 
not available. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is a sad com- 
mentary, but not upon the basis upon 
which the Senator places it. The sad 
commentary is that the people who are 
qualified to fill these jobs simply are 
not available. 

What did we do in the National De- 
fense Education Act? We recognized 
the problems so far as science is con- 
cerned, in regard to physics and math- 
ematics and other courses. In those 
fields we felt trained men and women 
were essential to national defense. We 
provided for scholarships. 

I would have put the provision in the 
bill which I introduced this year, except, 
as the Senator has said, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania and I talked over 
the problem and he agreed to offer an 
amendment in the education subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. It was felt by the 
committee, as I understand the situation, 
that the provision did not belong in 
that particular bill. We would have 
brought it up in the committee except 
for that. I, therefore, suggested that 
the Senator offer the amendment on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I hope very much the Senator from 
Ohio will permit the amendment to be 
agreed to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, do 
I control the time in opposition? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What are the normal 
salaries. for such jobs? Am I correct 
in saying the salaries are about $18,000 
or $20,000 a year? 

Mr. CLARK. In city planning? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Those are pretty high 
figures. It depends upon the size and, 
to some extent, upon the wealth of the 
city. I think I am correct in saying that 
the chief of the city planning commis- 
sion in Philadelphia receives about $22,- 
500 a year, but he has a big staff. There 
are Many graduate city planners work- 
ing for him at salaries of from $8,000 to 
$10,000 a year. 

I say to my friend from Ohio, if he 
will indulge me another minute, that 
there is no shortage in his profession 
and mine; there is no shortage of law- 
yers. We do not have to provide Fed- 
eral scholarships to get people to go to 
law schools. We do not have to provide 
Federal scholarships to get people to go 
to graduate business schools. Graduates 
of law schools are immediately offered 
positions at good salaries, so that they 
can anticipate making very excellent 
incomes for their lifetimes. The same is 
true with respect to people who are 
going into business. 

However, the areas about which we 
are now talking, which to my way of 
thinking—and I believe to the way of 
thinking of my friend from Ohio—are 
as important to the flowering of Ameri- 
can civilization as the other professions, 
are getting short changed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There is a scarcity 
of nurses, a scarcity of engineers, a scar- 
city of scientists, a scarcity of doctors, 
a scarcity of city planners; and, accord- 
ing to the implications of the amend- 
ment, a scarcity of sociologists, of archi- 
tects, of public administ¢ators and of 
municipal finance people. The language 
says that the programs shall be oriented 
in favor of planning. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To me this discloses 
something vitally wrong. 

Mr. CLARK. With American civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Something vitally 
wrong in regard to the failure of stu- 
dents to desire to take those courses. 
It may be that we have set up a system 
in our economy so that a person can drive 
a truck and, because of the control of 
some people in the trucking industry, 
earn more money than a planner can 
earn. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator is 
quite correct. Our problem is that the 
rewards in certain professions are too 
great and the punishment is not enough, 
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while the rewards in other professions 
are too little and the punishment is tog 
great. This is an effort, in a single fielg 
to help remedy the situation. 5 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I shall not at this 
time withdraw the statement I Made 
about a yea-and-nay vote. I should like 
to think about the problem and talk jt 
over with some colleagues. It may be 
that I shall later change my mind. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President 
will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iryield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If it would be sat- 
isfying to the Senator, or even if the 
Senator insists on a yea-and-nay Vote, 
it will be my purpose to offer an amend. 
ment, unless the Senator from Pennsy]- 
vania offers it. 

Mr. CLARK. 
a modification. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The amendment 
would comply with the provision the Sen. 
ate passed 2 or 3 years ago. I have the 
language before me. 

Mr. CLARK. I was going to suggest 
striking out the language in the paren- 
theses on page 2. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think that lan- 
guage ought to go out. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That could be 
done, or the language heretofore passed 
could be offered. I think the language 
within the parentheses ought to be taken 
out. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Do I have the right to 
modify my own amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his own 
amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I 
modify my amendment by eliminating 
the language within the parentheses on 
lines 3 through 5 of page 2 of the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Pennsylvania a 
question. 

Would that eliminate scholarships for 
city finance, sociology, architecture, civil 
engineering, and things having relation- 
ship to city planning? 

Mr. CLARK. The modification would 
eliminate any possibility that such fel- 
lowships might have been granted under 
the terms of the bill. It was never my 
intention that they should be. The 
modification would make that crystal 
clear. 

If I may have the attention of the 
Senator from Ohio, the language would 
then read “programs of graduate study 
in the field of city planning or in related 
fields, which programs are oriented to 
training for careers in city and regional 
planning,” and so forth. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I still shall ask for 4 
yea-and-nay vote if the amendment is 
to go forward at this time, but I should 
like to discuss it with some of my 
colleagues. 


I was going to suggest 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TUESDAY 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
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Senate concludes its deliberations today 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





THE FEDERAL HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, I 
wish to use the remainder of my time to 
discuss the Federal highway program. 

Madam President, this Congress will 
be remiss in its duties and responsibili- 
ties to the citizenry, especially to the 
millions who travel and pay for our ex- 
panding Federal highway system, if it 
fails to extend for another 2 years that 
period in which the several States may 
qualify themselves to receive the one- 
half of 1 percent bonus for uniform com- 
pliance in regulating billboards within 
the vicinity of these highways. 

I have been informed that the House- 
passed highway bill does not include 
language for an extension, and that the 
Senate Committee has failed to provide 
such an extension. 

There are now pending before the leg- 
islative bodies of a dozen or more States 
bills which, if enacted into law, will per- 
mit these States to receive this compli- 
ance bonus. Drafting of these bills, 
steering them through committees, and 
all the other legislative details have re- 
quired much time and effort. Favorable 
action on these pending bills is antici- 
pated before adjournment of those legis- 
lative bodies. 

Madam President, for the Congress to 
fail to extend this expiration date for 
a reasonable period of time will likely 
nullify the efforts of these State legis- 
lative bodies which have been acting in 
good faith and with the expectancy that 
the Congress would not renege on its 
previous commitment. 

Aside from the repudiation by Con- 
gress of its formerly stated policy to the 
States expressing desire to cooperate and 
receive this one-half of 1 percent bonus, 
the big and most conspicuous betrayal 
would be to the user public which would 
be forced to drive over modern highways 
literally walled in between rows and 
rows of distracting signs and billboards 
Offering for sale everything from soup 
to nuts. 

A modern Federal highway system 
Was never meant to be an advertising 
medium and for Congress to permit it to 
be so used would be an affront upon the 
intelligence, privileges, and expectations 
of the millions of user citizens. 

When those who use the Federal high- 
way system traverse Ohio, I want them 
to be able to view with pleasure the 
beautiful countryside with its wooded 
hills and rich farmlands; I also want 
them to see the tall corn growing in 
Illinois, the scenic mountain beauties of 
the New England States and also of the 
Northwest, and the broad prairies of the 
Midwest. That is what the American 
motorist wants, is willing to pay for, and 
expects. 

Madam President, in his message to 
the Congress on February 28 in refer- 
ence to billboard control, President Ken- 
nedy said: 

I urge the Congress to extend this bill- 
board control section for 4 more years. 
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The billboard lobbies have had their 
say. They represent a tiny but aggres- 
sive segment of our economy. I now 
speak in behalf of the public not only in 
Ohio but also in the remaining 49 States 
when I urge the Congress to restore the 
language in section 122 of the act of 
1958 which would continue for at least 
another 2 years the one-half of 1 per- 
cent bonus to States desiring to cooper- 
ate in uniform compliance of billboard 
regulations. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
Ohio has indicated that he may ask for 
a yea-and-nay vote on the amendment. 
Under the unanimous-consent request 
agreed to yesterday, no yea-and-nay 
votes will be taken until Wednesday. 
Would it be in order to lay aside further 
consideration of the amendment until 
Tuesday or Wednesday at which time 
the Senator from Ohio could make his 
request for a yea-and-nay vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that such a request 
would be in order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I move that the amendment be laid 
aside for further consideration later. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I offer a brief technical amendment 
which I send to the desk and ask to be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 62, 
between lines 16 and 17 add the follow- 
ing: 

(f) Section 203(b) is amended by adding 
the word “be” immediately following “which 
may.” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
the amendment would correct a purely 
typographical error that was made some 
time ago. However, I seek control of the 
time in favor of the amendment, and I 
yield 15 minutes to the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 


THE NEED FOR MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mad- 
am President, I would like to say a few 
words on the provisions now in the hous- 
ing bill, S. 1922, relating to mass trans- 
portation. 

I was very pleased by the action of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee when it incorporated into the gen- 
eral housing bill the major provisions of 
the bill, S. 345, I introduced earlier this 
year with 18 of my colleagues from both 
sides of the aisle. 
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The mass transportation provisions of 
the housing bill would: 

First. Broaden the 701 urban planning 
programs to permit the use of part of 
the $100 million authorization for com- 
prehensive mass transportation surveys 
and planning. 

Second. Permit the use of $50 million 
of the $2.5 billion authorized for urban 
renewal for pilot mass transportation 
demonstration projects. 

Third. Increase the public facility loan 
program to authorize an additional $100 
million in low-cost, long-term loans for 
facilities and equipment to preserve and 
improve essential mass transportation 
service. 

I was pleased by the committee’s ac- 
tion because I feel very strongly that this 
legislation touches upon one of the most 
important nerve centers of our national 
social and economic life—the movement 
of people and goods in and around our 
urban and metropolitan areas. 

The hearings last year on S. 3278, the 
Senate’s passage of that bill with strong, 
bipartisan support and the extensive 
hearings again this year have demon- 
strated beyond doubt the national im- 
portance of overcoming traffic conges- 
tion and the Federal interest in helping 
overcome that congestion by preserving 
and improving essential mass transpor- 
tation service in our cities and towns. 

It is now widely recognized thet the 
problem of traffic congestion strikes at 
the heart of the economic capability of 
our metropolitan areas—which harbor 
two-thirds of our population and ac- 
count for about 75 percent of our na- 
tional productivity and wealth. 

It chokes central city commerce and 
business. It lowers retail sales and 
burdens real estate values. It discour- 
ages investment in the central cities, 
thus aiding the spread of urban blight. 
It spawns unnecessary and costly decen- 
tralization, uprooting lives in the proc- 
ess. It adds to the cost of moving goods 
in interstate commerce. It increases ac- 
cident rates and costs, and it provides 
a whale of a drain on our individual 
peace of mind. Probably never has any- 
one devised a more cunning device of 
human torture than the traffic jam. 

Our cities are truly at a crossroad. 
The rapid increase in urban population 
and automobile ownership, coupled with 
a serious financial and physical decline 
in mass transportation service, demand 
a solution. 

In that connection I believe the latest 
census figures with respect to automobile 
ownership show that there are now 95 
million registered motor vehicles. To- 
day there is one motor vehicle for every 
2 Americans. We frequently see cars 
bumper to bumper twice a day in every 
major metropolitan area of the country. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I commend the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey for keeping the is- 
sue of mass transportation very much in 
the foreground. Is it not true that 
automobile transportation is about the 
most inefficient form of mass transpor- 
tation we could have, so far as movement 
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from the suburbs to the working places 
in the cities is concerned? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. With- 
out question it is the most inefficient, and 
by far the most costly, way of moving 
people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Per person moved, 
the automobile occupies too much space 
on the highways. The automobile re- 
quires large parking spaces in the cities. 
If the increase in traffic continues, will 
not the central cities disintegrate from 
having so much of their land taken for 
streets, superhighways, and parking lots? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Such 
disintegration will come, and in some 
areas it has come. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
Los Angeles about 60 percent of the 
downtown area is occupied by super- 
highways, streets, and parking lots? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Ex- 
actly. I believe the figure is precise. I 
have heard that two-thirds of the center 
of the city of Los Angeles is given over 
to facilities to take care of automobiles. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And from 35 to 50 
percent in other cities, such as Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and other areas. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the Sena- 
tor’s constructive idea to help change 
this situation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. In 
the bill now before the Senate there is 
included the beginning of a program. It 
deals with the emergency aspect with a 
realistic low interest loan program to 
make present facilities more efficient 
and more responsive to our need. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In other words, the 
Senator proposes to keep railroads in 
existence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Not 
only railroads; the provisions of the 
bill would also be useful to all forms of 
mass transportation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Including bus trans- 
portation? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Ex- 
actly. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And the trolleys 
which remain? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes. 
In addition to the emergency loan pro- 
gram, a program is provided looking to 
the future, through research, study, and 
the demonstration of new ways of mass 
transportation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is always the 
possibility of monorail with cars travel- 
ing appreciably above the surface of the 
streets. Is that not true? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. There 
are many advanced ideas that I believe 
should be studied; some should be tested. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
New Jersey has done a very public spirit- 
ed job in pressing the issue. As one who 
lives in one of the metropolitan centers 
of our country, I can say that a change 
is very badly needed. What we must 
struggle against, of course, is the fact 
that the cities are underrepresented in 
the State legislatures, underrepresented 
in the House of Representatives, and not 
always fully represented in the Senate. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. So 
long as the distinguished senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] is in the 
Senate, Illinois will not be underrepre- 
sented. I thank my friend for the per- 
sistent support and strength he has given 
to the measure in the committee and now 
in the Senate. I wish to add, too, that 
we have repeatedly received from the city 
of Chicago some of the most eloquent 
pleas for national attention to the mass 
transportation problem. Again, I thank 
the senior Senator from Illinois. 

Yes, our cities are truly at a crossroad. 
Manifestly the problem cannot be solved 
by highways alone, as the President 
noted in his housing message. At least 
it cannot be solved that way without in- 
creasing the taxes for highways far be- 
yond their present level, for we are talk- 
ing about a mode of travel which can cost 
as much as $100 million for one single 
mile of highway, which would be the case 
in downtown Manhattan for example. 

That sounds incredible, but that is the 
estimate of the cost of 1 mile in the city 
of New York, in downtown Manhattan. 

But even if we were to try with an 
urban highway program averaging $10 
to $20 million a mile in high density ur- 
ban areas, there is every possibility that 
the remedy would only succeed in killing 
the patient—by replacing valuable tax 
ratable property with nontaxable con- 
crete and asphalt, by creating huge 
downtown parking demands which would 
further remove land for commercial and 
cultural purposes, and by slowly carving 
away the very activities that created the 
demand for access in the first place. 
That is the point the Senator from 
Illinois has so eloquently made. 

I do not believe there is any question 
that most of our larger cities and towns 
need a certain amount of limited access 
highways to meet transportation needs 
that can be met in no other way. But 
improvement of more efficient and less 
space consuming forms of mass trans- 
portation is an absolute imperative if 
our cities—which are our major sources 
of national economic power—are to sur- 
vive the onslaught of the automobile 
and continue as viable structures for 
human existence and enterprise. 

The need for prompt and full-scale 
action by all levels of government should 
be evident from the mere projection of 
population and automobile ownership 
trends in the years ahead. The urban 
population today is over 100 million, and 
90 percent of our national population 
growth will occur in and around our 
urban areas. The number of vehicles on 
the road today is 70 million. I indi- 
cated earlier that the last census shows 
it is even more than that. By 1975, it is 
expected to climb to well over 100 mil- 
lion. In fact, in many urban areas, the 
cars are multiplying faster than people. 

Last year a conference of transporta- 
tion experts at Woods Hole, Mass., 
agreed that the rush-hour traffic con- 
gestion of our cities is at the limits of 
tolerance. What will it be like by 1975? 


DECLINE IN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


At the same time, in the face of these 
trends, the railroads, which are caught 
in the squeeze of declining freight reve- 
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nue and increasingly high passenger def- 
icits, are aggressively pursuing a policy 
of discontinuing and abandoning yn- 
profitable commuter service just as rap- 
idly as possible, no matter how essentia] 
the service to the economic welfare of 
the urban area. 

Bus companies, in order to keep their 
head above water, are constantly prun- 
ing their most marginal and unprofit- 
able service, throwing more and more 
people into their automobiles. In fact, 
around 300 of our smaller cities and 
towns have lost their bus service com- 
pletely, despite the fact that in all our 
urban communities, large and small, half 
the population is not able to drive: the 
young, the old, the infirm and those too 
poor to own an automobile. This factor 
alone should be sufficient reason for pre- 
serving and improving our mass trans- 
portation service. 

The overall trend since 1950 has been 
@ decline of ridership on all forms of 
mass transportation of 38 percent, ac- 
cording to the American Transit Associa- 
tion and the Association of American 
Railroads. 

It is important, however, to make a 
distinction in speaking of this downward 
trend for some may conclude that this is 
a dying and unnecessary service, not 
worth preserving. Most of this decline 
has occurred during offpeak hours and 
on weekends. Ridership for the home- 
to-work journey has declined less, and 
in fact is now showing an upturn in 
many areas. The point is that, while 
mass transportation may only be serving 
a 20-hour-a-week need, this service is 
absolutely essential. It is inefficient, to 
be sure, in that it will not be used to any- 
where near capacity during offpeak 
hours and on weekends. But so are our 
highways underused in the cities at 
night and in many areas of the country 
between cities all day long. No one 
questions, however, that we need these 
roads. There should be no question that 
we need adequate, modern mass trans- 
portation, even if it is only used to ca- 
pacity 20 hours a week. 

NO ALTERNATIVE TO TRANSIT 


The reason is simply that the cost of 
any alternative to this service would be 
staggering. For example, the American 
Municipal Association has estimated that 
if the five cities of New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Cleveland were 
to lose just their rail commuter service 
it would cost $31 billion with 30-year, 
4-percent financing to build the high- 
ways necessary to serve a comparable 
number of people. In New York it has 
been estimated that if half the people 
who come to work in the city by mass 
transportation were to switch to private 
car, 10 square miles of more parking 
space would be required, and the street, 
bridge, and tunnel capacity would have 
to be doubled—a physical and financial 
impossibility. 

Here in Washington, an extensive 
transportation survey found that by 
1980, under an “auto-dominant” system, 
12 to 18 lanes would be required to carry 
traffic from the Capitol to Wheaton. 
The Inner Loop would require 14 lanes. 
Several other corridors would require 
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more than eight lanes. Not only would 
the cost be great, but excessive damage 
would be done to residential communi- 
ties and to the character of the central 
area of the Nation’s Capital. These 
findings led to the conclusions that, in 
the absence of substantially improved 
public transit, the highway system need- 
ed to serve the projected traffic volumes 
is hardly feasible from the engineering 
standpoint, and is certainly out of the 
question from the viewpoint of desirable 
regional development. 

Last year a representative of the 
Georgia Department of Commerce testi- 
fied: 

In Atlanta, the northern portion of the 
expressway currently has 6 lanes, but has 
traffic sufficient to warrant 16 lanes. By 1970 
this need will have jumped to at least 36 
lanes. By no stretch of the imagination is 
it physically or financially possible to build 
such a facility. 


The same kinds of conclusions are 
being drawn in city after city where 
comprehensive transportation studies 
have been undertaken. The need for 
mass transportation is imperative. 

What is happening, however, is that 
the ability of private carriers to pro- 
vide that service is being constantly 
eroded. 

In the case of the railroads, their 
commuter service has always been a 
heavy deficit which has been subsidized 
and carried by the railroad’s freight 
rates. The total passenger deficit rose 
from $140 million in 1946 to $723 mil- 
lion in 1957. But at the same time, par- 
ticularly in recent years, freight traffic 
and revenue began to decline. These 
trends have forced the railroads not 
only to abandon and curtail their defi- 
cit-ridden passenger and commuter 
service, but also to increase fares, defer 
maintenance, and forego modernization 
and improvement of equipment and fa- 
cilities. These actions, however, have 
only served to hasten the departure of 
the remaining passengers. 

The same general trends have been 
afflicting our bus companies, which have 
to contend with the additional problem 
of operating on the same congested 
Streets with the automobile, which 
greatly reduces the advantage of their 
service for many people. 

If we agree that mass transportation 
is essential, then there is no alterna- 
tive to public expenditures in some form 
to fill the gap of rising costs and de- 
clining revenues facing our private car- 
riers, which is forcing them necessarily 
and inevitably to prune, curtail, and 
abandon service wherever possible. 

As I have said, the alternatives are 
prohibitive just in terms of the addi- 
tional demands that will be thrown upon 
our roads and highways, the increased 
road maintenance, and need for more 
traffic control and parking facilities. 
But perhaps just as important is the 
fact that these curtailments are estab- 
lishing new travel habits and patterns 
that will be difficult and expensive to 
overcome, 

Each year of delay adds new social and 
economic costs to the city, and they ac- 
cumulate to a degree that make the 
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amounts of money proposed in this bill 
for mass transportation seem like a 
trifling sum. 

We have procrastinated and looked 
the other way too long. We must make 
a start now. 


NOT BY RAILROADS ALONE 


But we will be making a big mistake 
if, in making this start, we delude our- 
selves into thinking that our most seri- 
ous problem is necessarily the rail 
commuter problem. 

There has been a tendency, even in 
some major studies that have been made 
on the subject, to conclude that because 
the railroads are suffering the most seri- 
ous passenger deficits and because those 
deficits impair the ability of the rail- 
roads to satisfactorily perform their 
vital role in the movement of freight in 
interstate commerce, the Federal Goy- 
ernment should tailor its assistance to 
this particular emergency. 

I think we could make no more seri- 
ous mistake than to follow that advice. 

I say that with strong conviction be- 
cause we must recognize that rail com- 
muter service is only one of many facets 
in the urban transportation complex. It 
is essential that rail commuter service 
be modernized and improved, but the 
success or failure of that improvement 
will depend largely upon the degree to 
which we come to grips with the whole 
range of factors affecting public accept- 
ance of mass. transportation, from 
fringe area parking to downtown trans- 
fer service. If we merely build up one 
component of the system and neglect 
the others, we are letting ourselves in 
for bitter and costly disappointment. 
COMPONENT PARTS OF MASS TRANSPORTATION 

PROGRAM 


The following is a list of at least most 
of the major elements which must be 
considered in undertaking any mass 
transportation program, in addition to 
the comprehensive planning and search 
for ways to avoid unnecessary trans- 
portation that must accompany the pro- 
gram: 

First. Modernization of rail commut- 
er cars and equipment. 

Second. Relocation or extension or 
coordination of rail commuter track, 
stations, or terminals. 

Third. Improvement of rail commut- 
er service frequency and lowering of 
fares. 

Fourth. Conversion of rail commuter 
service to rapid-transit type operation 
and utilization of unused freight track- 
age. 

Fifth. Construction of new or expan- 
sion of existing rail rapid transit, either 
underground, surface, or elevated. 

Sixth. Coordination of rail commu- 
ter service with rapid transit for inter- 
changeable use. 

Seventh. Provision of express bus 
service and reserved bus lanes on high- 
ways and major arteries. 

Eighth. Extension of bus service to 
presently unprofitable low-density sub- 
urban areas. 

Ninth. Improvement of bus _ service 
frequency and lower fares. 
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Tenth. Provision of better bus feeder 
and transfer service to commuter rail 
or rapid transit terminals and stations, 
including coordination of schedules. 

Eleventh. Provision of fringe area 
parking adjacent to express bus, com- 
muter rail or rapid transit lines. 

Twelfth. Coordination among mass 
transportation facilities and coordina- 
tion of mass transportation facilities 
with new highway networks. 

Thirteenth. Lower taxi fares and de- 
velopment in downtown areas of “car- 
veyors” or similar systems. 

Fourteenth. Incorporation of feasible 
new technological developments into all 
modes of mass transportation wherever 
and whenever possible. 

Fifteenth. Coordination of mass trans- 
portation facilities with housing, urban 
renewal, and other land use develop- 
ments. 

I have listed these factors, Madam 
President, because a number of people 
only casually aware of the purpose and 
intent of this legislation have been mis- 
led by the impression that the only prob- 
lem is the financial jeopardy of some of 
the railroads and that the only purpose 
of the legislation is to give them assist- 
ance. 

Now it is quite true that rail commuter 
service plays a vital role in many of the 
metropolitan areas of the country and 
that it would be utter folly if we were 
to allow the huge investments that have 
already been made to provide this serv- 
ice to dissolve before our eyes by a con- 
tinuance of the present rapid rate of 
discontinuance, curtailment and aban- 
donment that is taking place in the rail- 
road industry. 

As Lewis Mumford said in a recent 
NBC television white paper on the rail- 
road problem, if we permit this to hap- 
pen, we will only have to “reinvent” the 
railroads in the future to meet the in- 
creasing transportation demands of our 
metropolitan areas. 

But the real issue is how we can best 
spend our money to ease congestion and 
facilitate the movement of people and 
goods in and around the urban and met- 
ropolitan areas. The importance of 
this can be seen in the fact that our 
capacity for economic growth is funda- 
mentally based on our ability to move 
ever larger numbers of people and ever 
larger amounts of freight. If this abil- 
ity gets bogged down in ever worsening 
traffic congestion, our national economic 
growth will suffer severely. And of 
course it is vitally important that we 
meet our total urban transportation 
needs at minimum cost. 

With this perspective of the problem, 
we can see that we might be able to 
make more of a dent on traffic conges- 
tion by spending a given amount of 
money on fringe area parking facilities 
than on new air-conditioned commuter 
cars. 

It might be wiser in some instances for 
communities to contract for more fre- 
quent bus service in low-density subur- 
ban areas where it is not otherwise eco- 
nomically feasible to operate than to 
renovate or relocate existing rail stations 
nearer to today’s population centers. 
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What we need is flexibility—flexibility 
to meet emergency situations if that 
seems necessary and flexibility to experi- 
ment with the whole range of factors 
that affect public acceptance of mass 
transportation. The legislation gives 
our State and local governments that 
flexibility to meet their own particular 
and differing needs. It has been sug- 
gested that we ought to give more 
thought to the use of large commuter 
helicopters. There is nothing in this 
legislation to prevent this avenue of 
exploration. 

NEED FOR ACTION 


Madam President, despite the strong 
and wide support for this legislation—in- 
cluding such groups as the American 
Municipal Association, the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, the American Bankers 
Association, the National Association of 
Homebuilders, the AFL—CIO, numerous 
State and local chambers of commerce, 
the American Institute of Planners, the 
National Housing Conference, the Rail- 
road Labor Executives Association, rep- 
resentatives of the railroad industry, and 
the American Transit Association rep- 
resenting most of the country’s bus, trol- 
ley and transit companies—there are still 
some who believe that action on this 
problem should await further study. 

Madam President, this problem has 
been studied to death. What we need is 
action now. And I do not know of any 
reputable study that argues that the pro- 
visions now in the housing bill would not 
be necessary in any type of long-range 
approach to a solution of the problem. 

Just yesterday I placed in the REcorp 
the recommendations of some of the 
most recent studies that have been made 
and statements by some of the most 
eminent authorities in the field. 

Why do I say we need action now? In 
the first place, this is not just a question 
of the usual detriment that accompanies 
delay of needed action. We are faced 
with a situation that is deteriorating 
every day, making the ultimate ccst of 
solution more expensive. In many ways 
this legislation is more urgent than many 
of the other programs in the housing 
bill. 

Passage of this legislation could be of 
considerable help in meeting some of 
the emergency situations that now exist 
in this field. 

It would help reverse the extremely 
damaging trend toward discontinuing, 
curtailing, and abandoning vital rail, 
transit, and bus service. It would give 
new hope to those carriers which here- 
tofore have seen no hope for effective 
recognition of their problems by any 
level of government, particularly the 
Federal Government. 

But, more than anything else, this 
legislation would stimulate some badly 
needed activity among all those involved 
in this problem. 

For there is no question that we are 
now hobbling along on very creaking 
wheels, indeed. These creaking wheels 
extend far beyond the many railroads 
providing commuter service, generally at 
a loss. It extends far beyond the stag- 
nant bus companies that are able to keep 
their head above water only by cutting 
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back on their marginal service. There 
are creaking wheels among State and 
local officials who recognize the prob- 
lem, but who have viewed it as hopeless 
or beyond their financial capacity to 
solve. There are creaking wheels in the 
ranks of the planners who have accus- 
tomed themselves to solving every trans- 
portation problem with more streets and 
highways for one simple reason: Fed- 
eral funds for highways are readily 
available; funds for mass transporta- 
tion are not. And there are creaking 
wheels in our great industries, which 
should be vigorously exploring new tech- 
nological developments for mass trans- 
portation, but are not because there is 
so little market for the fruits of their 
research and development. 

For these and many other reasons, the 
Senate will be doing a great service to 
the urban America we have become by 
adopting the mass transportation provi- 
sions proposed in S. 1922. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from New Jersey yield? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. As the Senator 


knows, last year I favored his provision 
for mass transportation. As a matter of 
fact, our committee reported it favor- 
ably, it was brought up in the Senate, 
and was adopted. I still favored it this 
year. I felt that the recommendation 
made by the administration, that instead 
of the $100 million proposed for the loan, 
only $10 million be provided—I believe 
that was the amount the administration 
proposed——— 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
administration proposed $10 million for 
research, study, and administration. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. For study. The 
administration assured us that the study 
would be completed and recommenda- 
tions would be available to us by January 
31. I felt it would be better and safer 
for us to go through with the study and 
to get the thinking of the best experts in 
the country on all the many problems 
which are involved in mass transporta- 
tion, to be certain that we were charting 
or starting out on the proper course. I 
was overruled by the committee as a 
whole. The amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey received very strong 
endorsement from the committee. I do 
not remember offhand what the vote was. 
The Senator may remember by what 
vote the committee approved his pro- 
posal. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. As I 
recall, the vote in the committee was 9 
for the amendment and 4 opposed to it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Nine to four, which 
was a vote of better than 2 to 1 in favor 
of the amendment. As I recall, every 
member of the minority voted for it, thus 
demonstrating strong support on a 
bipartisan: basis. 

While those were my feelings, I cer- 
tainly have no disposition to object to 
the provision or to propose any amend- 
ment to remove the Senator’s proposal 
from the bill. So far as Iam concerned, 
it will go right through. 

I compliment and commend the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey for the outstand- 


-amendment. 
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ing work he has done in sponsoring the 
amendment, in holding hearings, in 
having witnesses attended, and in pre. 
paring the case for the proposal. As] 
said in the committee, and as I said last 
year on the floor of the Senate, I believe 
it was one of the best prepared presenta- 
tions I have ever witnessed in the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 1] 
cannot express adequately my gratitude 
to the chairman of the subcommittee for 
his comments and cooperation, even 
though there was some difference as to 
whether we should move the transpor- 
tation program now in the housing bil] 
or separately. Last year I was very 
happy to propose it as separate legisla- 
tion at the request of the chairman of 
the subcommittee. Now, however, it is 
a year later. The problem is critical, to 
the point that we feel an emergency 
exists and must be dealt with now. 

Many persons who are now working, 
at the request of the President, on the 
studies of a full, long-range program are 
advocates of what we are proposing in 
the housing bill for that part of urban 
America which is so closely related to all 
our urban living—mass transportation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator from New Jersey yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course, we in New 
York have a burning interest in the mass 
transportation problem. I have joined 
with the Senator from New Jersey in 
the effort to bring about aid from the 
Federal Government, but I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation to the Senator 
from Alabama and to the Senator from 
New Jersey for their work upon this 
I am especially pleased 
that the Senator from Alabama, who is 
in charge of the bill, proposes to leave 
the language as we have proposed it, 
rather than to endeavor to reduce it. I 
believe that plenty of ideas are avail- 
able. Further experimentation would 
only defer prompt action. 

Considering the problem, the amend- 
ment will add real value to every com- 
munity. It does not represent wasted 
money, by a long sight. These will be 
built-in assets, worth many times the 
amount the Federal Government will 
spend to help, in terms of the total value 
to our country and its capability for 
productive effort. Therefore, I am 
pleased that the Senator from Alabama 
has decided to let this proposal alone 
and is agreeable to having it included 
in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. 
Madam President, I wish to acknowl- 
edge the fine work of the Senator from 
New York last year in support of the bill, 
in having the bill brought before the 
Senate, and in having it pass the Sen- 
ate, and his work again this year. It 
has helped immeasurably to bring mass 
transportation into national focus. 
Mass transportation has been too long 
overlooked. We now know that it must 
be dealt with as a national program. 
The feeling across the country is unani- 
mous in this respect. The witnesses 
have come from all parts of the coun- 
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try, both from the great metropolitan 
areas and the smaller communities. 
That is why we are dealing with this 
emergency here and now. 





AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954 RELATING 
TO NONRECOGNITION OF GAIN 
OR LOSS UPON CERTAIN DISTRI- 
BUTIONS OF STOCK 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mad- 
am President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, with re- 
spect to the taxation of distributions of 
stock made pursuant to court orders en- 
forcing the antitrust laws. 

All Senators, I am sure, are cognizant 
of the fact that on May 22 of this year, 
the Supreme Court determined by a 4- 
to-3 decision that E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. must divest itself of its 
vast 23-percent share of General Motors 
voting common stock within a 10-year 
period. 

As chairman of the Securities Subcom- 
mittee of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, I have had some opportunity 
to study the marked effect which this 
Court decree would have upon the 
226,640 Du Pont stockholders and the 
830,873 General Motors shareholders. 
Moreover, the effect will be felt not only 
by this large group but also by the mil- 
lions of mutual fund shareholders whose 
investment is represented, to some de- 
gree, by Du Pont and General Motors 
holdings. 

No less significant than the number of 
stockholders affected is the type of stock- 
holder who will suffer. It is my under- 
standing that 1,234 charitable organiza- 
tions, 518 educational institutions, and 
119 fraternal organizations own Du Pont 
stock. Furthermore, there must be tens 
of thousands of retired citizens and wid- 
ows whose meager incomes are substan- 
tially derived from Du Pont dividends. 

According to a statistical survey found 
by the Supreme Court to have been 
soundly and objectively conducted, in- 
dividual stockholders of Du Pont would 
pay income taxes at rates as high as 
60 percent under the Government’s plan 
of distribution; the taxes payable by 
these individuals could amount to $1 
billion, if General Motors stock was 
valued at $50 per share, and approxi- 
mately $770 million, if valued at $40 per 
share; and furthermore, the capital gains 
tax on the sale of the General Motors 


stock allocable to Christiana Security Co. 


and Delaware Realty & Investment 
Corp., major stockholders in Du Pont, 
could reach $200 million. 

A further consequence of the Court’s 
decision will be a loss in value of both 
General Motors and Du Pont shares, for 
during this 10-year period of divestiture 
the market could be artificially saturated 
with up to 63 million shares of General 
Motors stock. At the present market 
level, it is highly unlikely that there 
will be a demand for such an over- 
abundance of this stock. 

Moreover, since under present law the 
Du Pont shareholders will be required 
to pay taxes on the General Motors 
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stock which they receive, many share- 
holders will have no choice but to sell 
this General Motors stock, in order to 
pay income taxes on the receipt of it. 
Such sales will further depress the mar- 
ket value of the stock. 

I do not want my remarks to be in- 
terpreted as disputing the opinion of 
the Court. On the contrary, I agree 
with the conclusion of Justice Brennan 
when, in speaking for the majority, he 
said: 

The divestiture only of voting rights does 
not seem to us to be a remedy adequate to 
promise elimination of the tendency of Du 
Pont’s acquisition offensive to section 7 [of 
the Clayton Act]. 


Nevertheless, as I interpret their 
opinions, both the majority and the mi- 
nority of the Court are gravely concerned 
over the tax effect which this total di- 
vestiture will have upon Du Pont stock- 
holders. 

Justice Frankfurter, in delivering the 
minority opinion, made the following 
observation with regard to the principles 
which a court must follow in interpret- 
ing the antitrust laws: 

The weighty words of United States v. 
American Tobacco Co. (221 U.S. 106, 185) 
are apposite: 

“In considering the subject, three domi- 
nant influences must guide our action: (1) 
The duty of giving complete and efficacious 
effect to the prohibitions of the statute; 
(2) the accomplishing of this result with 
as little injury as possible to the interest 
of the general public; and (3) a proper re- 
gard for the vast interests of private prop- 
erty which may have become vested in many 
persons as a result of the acquisition either 
by way of stock ownership or otherwise of 
interests in the stock or securities of the 
combination without any guilty knowledge 
or intent in any way to become actors or 
participants in * * * wrongs.” 


Like the courts, we of the Congress 
also must constantly have the public in- 
terest in mind. It is my belief that this 
bill will benefit the public interest, not 
only in that the Du Pont stockholders— 
and, I may add, the stockholders of other 
corporations affected in a similar man- 
ner—will be relieved of an unfair tax 
penalty, but also in that future courts 
will no longer have to consider the dis- 
astrous tax effects which, under present 
law, their decrees of stock divestitures 
would produce. 

Robert A. Bicks, then Acting Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Anti- 
trust Division of the Justice Department, 
discussed the latter public benefit, in his 
statement before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means, July 20, 1959: 

Bear in mind, the 1890 Sherman and the 
1914 Clayton Acts, the basic antitrust stat- 
utes, became law before the income tax was 
a reality. And the landmark antitrust 
cases—dissolving illegal trusts and monop- 
olies via divestiture—were largely a product 
of an era marked by no income tax or much 
lower tax rates. Indeed, there is real basis 
for concluding that some bench-mark anti- 
trust divestiture cases * * * might well not 
have been decreed had today’s tax rates pre- 
vailed. 


Further, Mr. Bicks, in his testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Finance, 
May 27, 1959, remarked: 


Our view is that an appropriately fash- 
ioned tax proposal, designed to eliminate tax 
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barriers to antitrust divestiture, would serve 
the ends of effective antitrust enforcement. 


My conclusion, therefore, after a care- 
ful study of this proposed legislation, is 
that the public interest will best be 
served by its enactment. 

The Honorable Edward H. Levi, dean 
of the University of Chicago Law School, 
in a letter to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, dated May 25, 1959, summarized 
the arguments in favor of this bill as 
follows: 


The adoption of this correction in the 
Federal tax laws will help in the enforce- 
ment of antitrust policies. The same prin- 
ciple has been adopted in other similar areas 
of law such as the public utility holding 
company act, the bank holding company act, 
distributions required by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and in connection 
with reorganizations under the Bankruptcy 
Act. There seems to be no adequate reason 
why it should not be adopted for required 
antitrust divestitures. 

Under the present tax law, where there 
is enforced divestiture, stockholders are in 
effect subjected to unintended and capricious 
penalties which are irrelevant both to the 
purposes of the tax law and the require- 
ments of the antitrust laws. Even if the 
antitrust laws were supposed to be punitive, 
no one would select such penalties as ap- 
propriate. The penalties are unrelated to 
the amount of restraint of trade which may 
have been achieved. They are uneven, de- 
pending on factors which have nothing to 
do with antitrust. They fall on the wrong 
people. But the enforcement of appropri- 
ate antitrust relief is not supposed to be 
punitive. The wisdom of this principle is 
made all the clearer when relief is granted, 
as under section 7 of the Clayton Act, not 
because a monopoly has been created or 
because an acquisition actually has lessened 
competition; but rather because these con- 
sequences might occur in the future because 
this may be the effect. The hope of suc- 
cessful antitrust enforcement is that it will 
be accepted not as punitive but as good for 
American enterprise. A good case can be 
made out that where divestiture has taken 
place in the past, it has in fact been good 
for all, including the stockholders of the 
companies involved. Under the present tax 
situation, this would not be true. 

Courts have been reluctant for under- 
standable reasons to require divestiture. At 
best divestiture is an adventure into the 
unknown with uncertain consequences with 
respect to efficiency in many cases. It is an 
extreme step and the present unintended 
tax situation will make courts and inter- 
ested parties less likely to take the step even 
when it is necessary to restore an industry 
to a position in harmony with the antitrust 
laws. 


This bill, in plain language, would 
permit a virtually tax-free transfer of 
the General Motors segment of the Du 
Pont corporate entity to the Du Pont 
stockholders without the severe tax 
bite which would result under present 
law. If, of course, the Du Pont share- 
holder who received his percentage of 
General Motors decided to sell this Gen- 
eral Motors stock, he would pay the re- 
sulting tax for this transfer, as would 
anyone else selling stock. 

The measure which I am proposing is 
not intended to relieve the shareholders 
of Du Pont and General Motors only. 
On the contrary, my bill is designed to 
meet a general need, as well as a specific 
one. Consequently, shareholders of 
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other corporations affected by similar 
antitrust decisions, will likewise be pro- 
tected from corresponding tax penalties. 

Legislation of the type which I am 
proposing would not be without prec- 
edent. As long ago as 1938, Congress 
acted to postpone, until the recipient sold 
his stock, the tax on distributions made 
in obedience to orders of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission under the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act. 

As recently as 1956, Congress applied 
this principle to the Bank Holding Com- 
pany Act, with respect to involuntary 
distributions required by that legislation. 

The bill which I am introducing is 
very technical in nature. However, it 
is a bill which was approved as section 
13 of H.R. 5547 by the Senate Finance 
Committee, last year. The bill, as re- 
ported, was generally similar to S. 200, 
introduced by former Senator Frear of 
Delaware. In the hectic closing days of 
the Congress, last year, this proposed 
legislation failed to proceed beyond the 
Senate Calendar. 

The Supreme Court has directed that 
the district court enter an order requir- 
ing Du Pont to file within 60 days a pro- 
posed judgment providing for a com- 
plete divestiture of its General Motors 
stock, to commence within 90 days, and 
to be completed within not to exceed 10 
years of the effective date of the dis- 
trict court’s judgment. 

In the light of this decree, I hope Con- 
gress will act with dispatch to insure 
that justice be done to the millions 
of Americans who will be adversely 
affected. 

Madam President, I introduce the bill 
and request its appropriate reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2013) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to the taxation of distributions of 
stock made pursuant to court orders en- 
forcing the antitrust laws, introduced by 
Mr. WriLtraAmMs of New Jersey, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I know of no opposition to this amend- 
ment. I yield back the remainder of 
the time available to me, in connection 
with the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, all remaining time on the 
amendment is yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama on page 62, between lines 16 and 
17. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
used in the quorum call which has just 
been had not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SyMIncTon] may 
be recognized for very brief remarks, 
without the time being charged to 
either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





MILITARY DATA STUDIES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
an article yesterday by an able news- 
paperman, Richard Fryklund of the 
Washington Evening Star, states that 
Secretary McNamara found that reports 
made for the individual services by pri- 
vate research companies, and paid for 
with the taxpayers’ money, were not only 
withheld from the other services, but 
also from him. 

The article then states: 

Some of the problems growing out of the 
practice of turning military research over 
to private contractors were aired this week 
by the Johns Hopkins University Operations 
Research Office, which works for the Army. 
The O.R.O. is being disbanded because the 
Army and Johns Hopkins are mutually dis- 
satisfied. 


The article continues: 

O.R.O. people were displeased in part be- 
cause the several hundred research groups 
were attacking problems for the services 
without a chance to exchange information 
outside the service that hired them. 


Then the article says: 

Mr. McNamara was reported to be dis- 
pleased to find that some of the important 
research findings never reached him. So on 
April 15 he directed the services to send a 
copy of each report to him and to Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Gilpatric. The order 
applies to all reports submitted after April 
in 


In other words, the Secretary of De- 
fense now has the desire, and believes he 
has the right, to find out what is going 
on in the Department which he has 
sworn to administer to the best of his 
ability. 

Apparently this annoyed some, because 
the article continues: 

Some research people expect complications 
to arise from the McNamara order. They 
point out that some of the raw material 
used in the studies is given to the research- 
ers by the military services with the proviso 
that no one outside the service involved will 
see it. 

This occurs, they explain, when a service 
wants a study done to back up its position 
before the Joint Chiefs of Staff but doesn’t 
want the other services or even the Office 
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of Secretary of Defense to get all the in- 
formation the report contains. 


In other words, if the article is correct 
the services do not want the other 
services, or the Secretary of Defense, to 
know the details of why a certain posi- 
tion is taken before the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

It is felt that either “the services may 
hold back data from their own contrac- 
tors,” or that the situation will “lead to 
development of subterfuges whereby the 
services would receive research results 
in some form other than formal reports,” 

Two questions come to mind: 

First. Who will pay for these informa] 
research developments? 

Second. Does the Secretary of Defense 
have the right to know what is going on 
in his Department? 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle in the Washington Star of Thursday, 
June 1, entitled “McNamara To See All 
Military Data Studies,” be printed at this 
point in the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

McNAmara To SEE ALL MILITARY Data STUDIES 
(By Richard Fryklund) 


Secretary of Defense McNamara has or- 
dered that he be given a copy of every report 
done for the services by private research 
companies, it was learned today. 

His order was designed to help break down 
restrictions on the flow of information inside 
the Pentagon. Before the change, a study 
done for one service usually was not shown 
to the other services or the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Some of the problems growing out of the 
practice of turning military research over to 
private contractors were aired this week by 
the Johns Hopkins University Operations 
Research Office, which works for the Army. 
The O.R.O. is being disbanded because the 
Army and Johns Hopkins are mutually dis- 
satisfied. 

O.R.O. people were displeased in part be- 
cause the several hundred research groups 
were attacking problems for the services 
without a chance to exchange information 
outside the service that hired them. 

Mr. McNamara was reported to be dis- 
pleased to find that some of the important 
research findings never reached him. So 
on April 15 he directed the services to send 
a copy of each report to him and to Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Gilpatric. The order 
applies to all reports submitted after April 1. 

Some research people expect complications 
to arise from the McNamara order. They 
point out that some of the raw material 
used in the studies is given to the researchers 
by the military services with the proviso that 
no one outside the service involved will see it. 

This occurs, they explain, when a service 
wants a study done to back up its position 
before the Joint Chiefs of Staff but doesn’t 
want the other services or even the Office of 
Secretary of Defense to get all the informa- 
tion the report contains. 

They speculate privately that the compul- 
sory circulation of reports could work out as 
a handicap to research, because the services 
may hold back data from their own contrac- 
tors, or lead to development of subterfuges 
whereby the services would receive research 
results in some form other than formal 
reports. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
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yision of housing for moderate- and low- 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
consumed for the call of the roll not 
be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, I offer an amendment to S. 1922, 
and ask to have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 
$4, beginning with line 11, it is proposed 
to strike out all through line 8 on page 
87 and to insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HOME LOANS 


Sec. 706. (a2)(1) Section 1803 of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out subsection (a) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(a)(1) Any loan to a World War II or 
Korean-conflict veteran, if made within the 
applicable period prescribed in paragraph 
(3) of this subsection for any of the pur- 
poses, and in compliance with the provisions, 
specified in this chapter is automatically 
guaranteed by the United States in an 
amount not more than 60 per centum of the 
loan if the loan is made for any of the pur- 
poses specified in section 1810 of this title 
and not more than 50 per centum of the loan 
if the loan is for any of the purposes speci- 
fied in section 1812, 1813, or 1814 of this 
title. 

“(2) If a loan report or an application for 
loan guaranty relating to a loan under this 
chapter is received by the Administrator be- 
fore the date of the expiration of the vet- 
eran’s entitlement, the loan may be guar- 
anteed or insured under the provisions of 
this chapter after such date. 

“(8)(A) A World War II veteran's en- 
titlement to the benefits of this chapter will 
expire as follows: 

“(i) ten years from the date of discharge 
or release from the last period of active duty 
of the veteran, any part of which occurred 
during World War II, plus an additional 
period equal to one year for each four 
months of active duty performed by the 
veteran during World War II, except that 
entitlement shall not continue in any case 
after July 25, 1967, nor shall entitlement 
expire in any case prior to July 25, 1962; or 

“(ii) on July 25, 1967, for a veteran dis- 
charged or released for a service-connected 
disability from a period of active duty, any 
_ of which occurred during World War 


“(B) A Korean conflict veteran’s entitle- 
ment to the benefits of this chapter will 
expire as follows: 

“(1) ten years from the date of discharge 
or release from the last period of active duty 
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of the veteran, any part of which occurred 
during the Korean conflict, plus an addi- 
tional period equal to one year for each 
four months of active duty performed by 
the veteran during the Korean conflict, ex- 
cept that entitlement shall not continue in 
any case after January 31, 1975, nor shall 
entitlement expire in any case prior to Jan- 
uary 31, 1965; or 

“(ii) on January 31, 1975, for a veteran 
discharged or released for a service-connected 
disability from a period of active duty, any 
part of which occurred during the Korean 
conflict.” 

(2) The last sentence of section 1802 (b) 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: “Entitlement restored 
under this subsection may be used by a 
World War II veteran at any time before 
July 26, 1967, and by a Korean conflict vet- 
eran at any time before February 1, 1975.” 

(3) Section 1814 (b) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by striking out 
paragraph (3); (2) by striking out “; and” 
at the end of paragraph (2) and inserting a 
period; and (3) by inserting “and” after the 
semicolon at the end of paragraph (1). 

(b) Paragraphs (2) and (3) of subsection 
(ad) of section 1811 of title 38, United States 
Code, are amended by striking out “$13,500”, 
wherever it appears in such paragraphs, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$15,000”. 

(c) Subsection (h) of such section 1811 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(h) No loan may be made under this sec- 
tion to any veteran after the expiration of 
his entitlement pursuant to section 1803 (a) 
(3) of this title excegt pursuant to a com- 
mitment issued by the Administrator before 
such entitlement expires.” 

On page 87, line 9, strike out ‘“(b)(1)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(d)(1)”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Are 2 minutes 
available? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement the Senator 
from Texas has control of the time, and 
is allotted 30 minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. If I have 30 
minutes at my disposal, I shall probably 
use 4 minutes instead of 2. 

The amendment has two purposes. 
First, it would extend the guarantee loan 
program for World War II veterans until 
July 25, 1967, and for Korean conflict 
veterans until January 31, 1975. The 
extension would make the new termina- 
tion dates on the guarantee program 
conform with the termination dates on 
the direct loan program now contained 
in the omnibus housing bill. The 
amendment would establish a formula 
for termination of entitlement of guar- 
anteed loans. Under the formula the 
entitlement of World War II veterans 
would be 10 years from the date of dis- 
charge during World War II, plus one 
additional year of extension for each 
4 months of active service performed 
during World War II. 

The same formula in principle would 
apply to the termination of the entitle- 
ment for veterans of the Korean con- 
flict. Of course, the years would he 
moved forward. 

The bill (S. 1922) contains an identi- 
cal formula regarding termination of 
entitlement for direct loans. 

Madam President, under Senate rules 
the Veterans’ Subcommittee has jurisdic- 
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tion over the guaranteed loan program. 
Direct loans come under the jurisdiction 
of the subcommittee headed by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Aiabama. So 
all I offer is an amendment to bring that 
portion of the bill under the jurisdiction 
of the Veterans’ subcommittee in order 
to bring that provision in the bill in line 
with the dates already determined and 
fixed in S. 1922 by the subcommittee 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama. The subject was thor- 
oughly covered in the committee 
hearings. 

The amendment would eliminate the 
climatic condition test to qualify for the 
$15,000 loan, and would have the effect 
of providing an across-the-board in- 
crease from $13,500 to $15,000 on the 
maximum amount of a direct loan. 

To date 34 percent of World War II 
veterans and 19 percent of the Korean 
conflict veterans have used their GI loan 
entitlements, which leaves more than 9 
million World War II veterans and 
nearly 4 million Korean conflict veterans 
in civilian life who have not used their 
loan entitlements. There were approxi- 
mately 15% million World War II vet- 
erans with entitlements. About 6% 
million have built housing under the GI 
bill; approximately 9 million have not. 
The amendment would extend the time 
limitation so that the 9 million might 
have an opportunity to build housing. 
I think it would be good for the economy. 

During the past 2 years the activity in 
the guaranteed loan program has de- 
clined steadily, due primarily to the un- 
availability of mortgage lending funds 
for GI financing. Fewer loans were 
made and guaranteed in 1960 than in any 
year since 1946, when the program got 
underway. Inthe peak year of the pro- 
gram, 1955, there were 392,870 housing 
starts under the VA’s inspection pro- 
cedure and that same year there were 
669,058 applications for loans. In 1960, 
by contrast, there were only 74,609 hous- 
ing starts and only 141,744 applications. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Are the provisions 
of the amendment confined entirely to 
housing? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It would simply ex- 
tend the time in which loans could be 
made? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The time would 
be extended for veterans to apply for 
guaranteed loans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It would extend the 
time under which veterans could apply 
under the G.I. Housing Act? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes, for guar- 
anteed loans. The direct loan provi- 
sion is under another jurisdiction. 

Mr. CAPEHART. To what extent 
would the amendment liberalize the ex- 
isting law? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It would liberal- 
ize none of the money provisions of the 
law. It would extend the time in which 
veterans may obtain guaranteed loans. 
The amendment I offer is not a direct 
loan provision. It is only a guarantee of 
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of loans that would be provided by pri- 
vate industry. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The liberalization 
is confined to the extension of time? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. And not to the ex- 
tension of down-payments, amounts, in- 
terest rates, or anything of that kind? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Not under my 
amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am speaking ex- 
clusively of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. My amendment 
would provide an across-the-board in- 
crease of direct loans, increasing the 
maximum amount of direct loans from 
$13,500 to $15,000. The amendment 
does contain that one feature. Other 
than that provision, no monetary change 
is provided. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator has 
said that it extends the time. I think 
it is well to point out also that the effect 
of the Senator’s amendment and also the 
effect of the provision that we wrote into 
our bill is not only to extend the time 
but also to phase out the program. In 
other words, we provide for the first 
time a schedule for bringing both of 
these programs to an end. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes; by giving 
credit for the length of time a veteran 
has served. He has a 10-year extension 
in the first place, and then a l-year ex- 
tension for each 4 months of service. 
That is to phase out the program. It is 
really more of a terminal facility in the 
present bill than we have had in any of 
the past bills. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have in the 
past simply extended it for a certain 
time, but always with the intention of 
extending it again. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes; without 
a phase-out formula such as the Sena- 
tor’s committee has written into the bill. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Yes; we have writ- 
ten it into the bill now pending before 
the Senate, and the Senator from Texas 
has written it into his amendment. His 
amendment further consolidates our 
provision in the bill with the amendment 
which comes from the _ Senator’s 
committee. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It consolidates 
them into one, and relieves us of the 
burden of passing two laws and then 
reconciling them. The provision is 
written into one act. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. With reference to 
the increase in the amount of the loan 
that would be made, from $13,500 to 
$15,000, the Senator from Indiana will 
recall that we wrote that provision in, 
but limited it to climatic conditions. 
The Veterans’ Administration felt that it 
would be rather difficult of administra- 
tion, and expressed the preference that, 
if we make an increase, we make it 
across the board. I do not believe 
$15,000 is an unreasonable limit to place 
on a house that is to be built for vet- 
erans. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Texas is a good one. 

Because of the difference in jurisdic- 
tion, not between committees in the Sen- 
ate, but as between the House and the 
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Senate, whereby the Veterans Commit- 
tee of the House handles this type of leg- 
islation, and in the Senate the Banking 
and Currency Committee handles the 
direct loan part of the legislation and 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare handles the GI guarantee part, we 
have frequently in the past handled leg- 
islation in this way—we have passed 
it as a part of our omnibus housing bill, 
and after we had concluded action on 
the bill we have taken from the desk a 
bill previously passed by the House and 
have stricken out all after the enacting 
clause in that bill and inserted in lieu 
thereof the language that we have writ- 
ten into the Senate committee bill. 
Then it went to conference, or it went 
back to the House.-: There is such a bill 
lying on the desk at the present time. 
It was passed by the House 3 or 4 weeks 
ago, and it has been held at the desk 
for this very reason. It will be my pur- 
pose, after we have completed action on 
the pending bill, assuming that the lan- 
guage which has been offered is agreed 
to, to ask that the House bill be taken 
up and that the language that we have 
agreed to be inserted in the House bill in 
lieu of the one that came from the 
House. 

I am certainly in favor of the amend- 
ment, and if there is no opposition, I am 
ready for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, at this time I would like to sub- 
mit, for insertion in the Recorp, a 10- 
year table showing the trends in housing 
starts under the VA program, appraisal 
requests, and home loan applications. I 
ask unanimous consent that this table 
be printed in the REcorp. 

More direct loans were made to vet- 
erans in 1960 than in any previous year. 
The VA approved 30,560 loans amount- 
ing to $308,770,000. This was possible 
because of the additional appropriation 
of $100 million authorized by Public 
Law 86-73, approved June 30, 1959. De- 
spite this record number of direct loans, 
there were, as of January 31, 1961, 30,383 
veterans on the waiting list for direct 
loans. I have information that 279 vet- 
erans from my own State are now on the 
waiting list for direct loans. 

There is no question that our veterans 
are good risks when it comes to loans. 
Full repayment of 30 percent of the 5.6 
million GI home loans has been made 
since the program was launched in 
1944. This is certainly a commendable 
record on the part of the veterans who 
have been granted loans, and is a very 
good reason for extending and expand- 
ing their rights to these loans. 

The Chief Executive, in his message 
of March 9, 1961, relative to our Na- 
tion’s housing pointed out that— 

The highest interest rates prevailing in 
the past few years made it impossible for 
many veterans to use their right to obtain 
guaranteed 514-percent loans to purchase 
housing. 


He also indicated that to make guar- 
anteed loans more attractive to private 
lenders it is essential to bring down 
long-term mortgage lending rates and 
that steps have been and are being taken 
in that direction. Because of the impor- 
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tance of existing Federal programs, how- 
ever, and in order to allow sufficient 
time for planning, the Chief Executive 
recommended an extension of the loan 
guarantee programs. In extending the 
program he also recommended that 
emphasis be placed on veterans who 
served the longest and most recently, 
This bill is designed to carry out those 
provisions. 

The economy today, in many areas, is 
sluggish and, as pointed out earlier, 
housing starts were down sharply in 
1960, especially in the VA sector. GI 
loan financing has stimulated the hous- 
ing industry in record years past. This 
occurred after the extension of the 
program in April 1958, a year during 
which we were in a recessionary period. 
There is every reason to feel an exten- 
sion of the bill at this time will spur the 
economy. 

Madam President, it is my earnest 
hope that the Senate will take swift and 
favorable action on the extension bill. 
I am certain that if it is passed many 
of the World War II and Korean conflict 
veterans who have not used their loan 
benefit will enter the housing market 
and this influx of new building will 
stimulate the residential construction 
industry and consequently will have an 
invigorating effect on the entire econ- 
omy. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that a table prepared by the 
Veterans’ Administration showing a 
State-by-State breakdown on the num- 
ber of veterans who have participated in 
the housing loan program and the num- 
ber who have not used their loan benefits 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 





Housing | Appraisal requests | Applica- 
starts coe ed ee 
under home 

VA’s in- | Proposed} Existing loan 

spection units units | guarantee 

procedure 
ee See ee ee Se ea 
aS 148, 634 164, 365 | 225, 694 377, 530 
Rs simeituinitie 141, 274 226, 299 224, 194 312, 908 
icc adnicsent 156,616 | 251,437 | 223, 239 322, 780 
Pee conants 307,038 | 535,412 | 383, 351 527, 851 
Pe isadacud 392,870 | 620,776 | 392, 895 669, 058 
ne 270,675 | 401,520 | 308, 208 507, 144 
I stint oiiwied 128, 302 159, 399 92, 962 248, 827 
Dehn nucnaice 102, 105 234, 236 105, 066 181, 842 
1959_ 109, 297 233, 984 95, 706 208, 305 
Pee. .tSacd 74, 609 142, 925 69, 332 141, 744 


Estimated veteran participation in VA loan 
program, cumulative as of Dec. 31, 1960 
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War II who | Veterans 
and have with 
Regional office Korean used unused 
conflict their entitle- 
veteran | entitle- ment 
popula- ment 
tion 
et sisinecctetex 19, 695, 000/6, 058, 932] 13, 636, 068 
REGIONAL OFFICES 
Alabama: Montgomery.| 322,000} 80,482] 241, 518 
Alaska: Juneau.........- 13,000} 1,240} 11, 760 
Arizona: Phoenix_.....-- 128,000} 35,058 92, 
Arkansas: Little Rock...| 179,000] 34,354] 144, 646 
California: 
Los Angeles. ........ 1, 000, 000} 467, 249 532, 751 
San Francisco. ...... 734,000! 305,902! 428, 098 
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Estimated veteran participation in VA loan 
program, cumulative as of Dec. 31, 1960— 
Continued 
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War II who | Veterans 
and have with 
Regional office Korean used unused 

conflict their entitle- 

veteran | entitle- ment 

popula- | ment 

tion 
ETT ae —— ——— +--+ 
REGIONAL OFFICES—Ccont. 
Colorado: Denver !....-- 195,000} 79, 251 115, 749 
Connecticut: Hartford. - 281,000} 86,242) 194, 758 
Delaware: Wilmington-- 46,000} 23,779 22, 221 
Florida: Pass-A-Grille_.- 484,000; 152,154 331, 846 
Georgia: Atlanta--.-..-- 368,000) 110, 589 257, 411 
Hawaii: Honolulu--...-- 57, 000 7, 901 49, 099 
Idaho: Boise ?....------- 69,000] 18, 634 50, 366 
Illinois: Chicago--..--.--- 1, 202,000} 237,775 964, 225 
Indiana: Indianapolis..-| 453,000) 118,562) 334,438 
Iowa: Des Moines ?_..--- 289,000) 78,591) 210,409 
Kansas: Wichita ?.-._..- 190,000} 57,739 132, 261 
Kentucky: Louisville_...| 320,000) 56,342] 263, 658 
Louisiana: New Orleans. 298,000} 76,552) 221, 448 
Maine: Togus ?_.-...-.-- 107,000] 28, 627 78, 373 
Maryland: Baltimore-_-- 285, 000 99, 901 185, 099 
Massachusetts: Boston. . 567,000} 282, 551 284, 449 
Michigan: Detroit......- 875, 000; 228,307; 646, 693 
Minnesota: St. Paul__-_-- 356,000} 122,710 233, 290 
Mississippi: Jackson 2... 193, 000 40, 968 152, 032 
Missouri: 
Kansas City_.....--- 242, 000 85, 471 156, 529 
NES eee 286, 000 61, 459 224, 541 

Montana: Fort Harri- 

TE chchtimenieomnen 74,000} 15,843 58, 157 
Nebraska: Lincoln ---..-- 155,000} 29,670! 125, 330 
Nevada: Reno ?___.....- 27, 000 4, 388 22, 612 
New Hampshire: Man- 

tC. cededaneoua= 75,000) 34,844 40, 156 
New Jersey: Newark._-- 708, 000} 291,996] 416, 004 
New Mexico: Albuquer- 

EE onticccaa sce spaeaiert 93, 000 35, 619 57, 381 
New York: 
0 See 267,000} 120, 143 146, 857 
tS, TT 1, 449, 000 471, 302 977, 698 
Eee 184, 000 76, 453 107, 547 
North Carolina: Winston- 

nino hn dba 442, 000 77, 079 364, 921 
North Dakota: Fargo ?__- 86,000} 15, 368 70, 632 
Ohio: 

Oincinnati..........- 457,000} 114, 346 342, 654 

Oleveland.._......-- 620,000} 172, 637 447, 363 
Oklahoma: Muskogee ---- 267,000} 101,696] 165,304 
Oregon: Portland.......- 216,000) 38,005) 177,995 
Pennsylvania: 

Philadelphia - -.-.-.-.- 488,000} 204, 842 283, 158 

Pittsburgh_--.......- 592,000) 143, 008 448, 992 

Wilkes-Barre---.--.- 357,000} 83,335) 273, 665 
Puerto Rico: San Juan ?_} 106,000 6, 772 99, 228 
Rhode Island: Providence 159,000) 40,341) 118, 659 
South Carolina: Colum- 

CE lea tnn © cnhene 218, 000 43, 220 174, 780 
South Dakota: Sioux 

a iintine scanned 73,000} 15,464 57, 536 
Tennessee: Nashville-.- 374,000} 98,961] 275,039 

‘exas: 

ND iis d a pierecriieds 418,000) 124, 414 293, 586 

cease 236,000} 102,454) 133, 546 

ee 155, 000 65, 141 89, 859 

San Antonio......-.- 191,000} 66,107 124, 893 
Utah: Salt Lake City--- 96, 000 30, 586 65, 414 
Vermont: White River 

_ tS eees 41,000} 16, 866 24, 134 
Virginia: Roanoke_.....-. 373,000} 90,509} 282, 491 
Washington: Seattle____. 307,000} 119, 305 187, 695 
West Virginia: Hunting- 

Ss ee 219, 000 28, 025 190, 975 
Wisconsin: Milwaukee_. 405, 000 94, 888 310, 112 
Wyoming: Cheyenne ?2_. 31,000} 10, 403 20, 597 

VETERANS RENEFITS 

OFFICE 
District of Columbia: 
Washington. .........- 197, 000 96, 512 100, 488 


1 Regional office activity at VA center (RO-DO), 

2 Regional oflice activity at VA center (RO-H). 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am willing to 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators yield back the remainder of 
their time? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I have been supporting housing legisla- 
tion for 17 years. Generally speaking, 
I believe that our housing legislation has 
been practical, workable, and reasonable. 
However, there are some features in the 
bill before the Senate at which I think 
the Senate should take a good long look 
and ought to understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time is limited. Does the Senator in- 
tend to offer an amendment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. First, let me say 
that I will speak for 10 minutes on the 
bill. I yield myself 10 minutes on the 
bill. 

I should like to ask the acting ma- 
jority leader a question. The unani- 
mous consent agreement, which is 
printed, and which was agreed to on yes- 
terday, is not quite clear to me in one 
respect. It states that if there are any 
yea-and-nay votes they will come on 
Wednesday. I have 11 amendments at 
the desk, which have been printed. It 
is my intention to offer the amendments. 
Of course, if I am successful in having 
my first amendment adopted, it will not 
be necessary to offer four or five other 
amendments. Should I ask for unan- 
imous consent to have a yea-and-nay 
vote ordered on each amendment on 
Wednesday? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If Imay make a sug- 
gestion, if the Senator did not get the 
yea-and-nay votes ordered on all 
amendments, assuming that it could be 
done, the Senator might be in difficulty 
when it came to withdrawing the re- 
quest, because there might be objection. 
I believe it would expediate matters if 
in every case when an amendment is 
offered the Senator at that point ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If my first amend- 
ment shall be agreed to, there will be no 
necessity for offering five other amend- 
ments which are printed and lying on 
the desk. The unanimous-consent 
agreement states that we cannot have a 
yea-and-nay vote today, but must defer 
it until Wednesday. Ido not want to be 
estopped from having a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. My _ suggestion 
would be that the Senator take up such 
amendments as he cares to this after- 
noon, and to discuss them, but to defer 
until Wednesday the question of asking 
for a yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Thatis understood. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is understood 
that there will be no yea-and-nay vote 
until Wednesday, but I would suggest 
that the Senator defer his request for a 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We have had diffi- 
culty on occasion when a unanimous 
consent request was made to order the 
yeas and nays. There was objection on 
the ground that it was not good practice 
to ask unanimous consent for the yeas 
and nays. Under the circumstances, in 
order to protect the rule, I would ask my 
friend from Indiana to take up each 
amendment in turn and then, if he asks 
for the yeas and nays, to have the vote 
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go over until Wednesday, under the ex- 
isting consent agreement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would like to read 
the wording of the last paragraph of the 
unanimous-consent agreement. It 
reads: 

Ordered further, That in case a yea-and- 
nay vote is ordered on any amendment, ac- 
tion on that amendment will go over until 
Wednesday, June 7. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have already 
handled one amendment today in this 
way. ‘The Senator involved said that he 
might ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. We used all time for de- 
bate on it today. Then we laid it aside 
until Wednesday, at which time the Sen- 
ator may ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. CAPEHART. There is only 1 
hour for debate allowed today. Then on 
Wednesday 30 minutes are provided for 
debate on any amendment. My parlia- 
mentary question is this. May I ask 
unanimous consent to have the yeas and 
nays ordered on my 11 amendments on 
Wednesday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
the policy not to ask for the yeas and 
nays by unanimous consent. It is pos- 
sible to debate the amendment today 
and then to ask that the yea-and-nay 
vote go over until Wednesday. 

Mr. CAPEHART. One may ask unani- 
mous consent for a yea-and-nay vote on 
an amendment without debating the 
amendment. It is not necessary to de- 
bate the amendment in order to get 
unanimous consent for a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
it seems to me there is a very simple 
answer; that is, to debate the amend- 
ment as much as the Senator wishes to 
do so this afternoon and then simply 
ask that the vote be deferred until 
Wednesday. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is what I am 
doing now. I do not have to debate 
the amendment in order to ask for the 
yeas and nays. I am asking now for a 
yea-and-nay vote on Wednesday on all 
11 of my amendments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
shall have to object. I think it would 
not be in consonance with the under- 
standing we have had about ordering 
the yeas and nays. If the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana wishes to offer an 
amendment and then ask for the yeas 
and nays, I shall help him get them. 
That is in conformity with the rule. He 
does not have to debate the amendment, 
if he does not so desire. Fifteen min- 
utes will be allotted to each side on 
Wednesday, when the amendment is 
called up. But each amendment ought 
to be offered in turn, and the yeas and 
nays ought to be requested, under the 
existing rule. I shali be more than 
happy to help the Senator get the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I send to the desk 11 amendments and 
ask that the yeas and nays be ordered 
as of Wednesday. All I am trying to 
do is to protect myself on Wednesday, 
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to make certain that I will have a yea- 
and-nay vote on any amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
if the Senator will defer until Wednes- 
day his request for the yeas and nays, he 
will then have an ample opportunity to 
get them, and I will join with the mi- 
nority leader in helping the Senator to 
get them. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
@ parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The wording of the 
last paragraph of the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement is as follows: 

That in case a yea-and-nay vote is or- 


dered on any amendment, action on that 
amendment will go over until Wednesday. 


What do the words “go over” mean? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. “De- 
bate” does not mean action, but if the 
yeas and nays are ordered on an amend- 
ment, the vote automatically goes ove1 
until Wednesday. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, may I offer as 
many amendments as I care to on Wed- 
nesday and ask for yea-and-nay votes 
upon them? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Amend- 
ments may be offered at any time until 
the third reading. There is no agree- 
ment concerning when amendments may 
be offered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In other words, I 
may offer as many amendments as I 
wish on Wednesday and ask for yea-and- 
nay votes on them? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If ac- 
tion on the bill has not been completed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is understood, 
of course. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
is it not true, however, that if the Sena- 
tor from Indiana waits until Wednesday, 
the time for the debate on an amend- 
ment will be less than the amount of 
time allotted for debate today? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
amendment is not offered until Wednes- 
day, the time on the amendment will be 
limited to 1 hour. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think, with the 
majority leader, that we had a very clear 
understanding. It was hoped that dis- 
cussion on many of the prospective 
amendments could be carried to a con- 
clusion today. On some amendments a 
voice vote might be requested, and they 
could be disposed of. However, if a re- 
quest were made for a yea-and-nay vote, 
and there were an adequate showing of 
hands, that vote would go over until 
Wednesday. 

In addition, on amendments con- 
sidered before Wednesday, and on which 
a@ yea-and-nay vote had been asked, 15 
minutes on a side was allotted, so 
that the Senate might be refreshed con- 
cerning the nature of the amendment. 

With respect to any other amendment 
not theretofore offered, which came new 
before the Senate on Wednesday, debate 
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would still be limited to I hour, 30 min- 
utes to a side. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam  Presi- 
dent——— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Just a moment. I 
have the floor. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The Senator from 
Tllinois does not have the floor; I have 
the floor, but I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator from 
Indiana will bear with me for just a 
moment, if he withholds all his amend- 
ments today and offers them on Wednes- 
day, there will still be 1 hour on each 
amendment, 30 minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
minority leader has correctly stated the 
agreement. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the debate on 
amendments on Wednesday be limited 
to 30 minutes or to 1 hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The de- 
bate on any amendment offered on 
Wednesday will be limited to 1 hour. 

Mr. CAPEHART. By withholding all 
these amendments until Wednesday and 
offering them then, and having the yeas 
and nays ordered, the time limitation 
will be 1 hour on each amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Chair. 
I suggest that the Senator from Indi- 
ana call up his amendment designated 
““6-1-61-D”’ in the hope that we may 
be able to reach an agreement on it. 
I do not know whether the Senator is 
agreeable to that. I have suggested to 
him a compromise which seems to be 
entirely reasonable. 

Mr. CAPEHART. What is the sub- 
stance of that amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes which the Senator from Indiana 
has yielded himself have expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I yield myself another 10 minutes. I 
send to the desk my amendment desig- 


nated “6~-1-61-D” and ask that it be 
stated. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment will be stated. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 15, 


line 8, it is proposed to strike out 
“$10,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$7,000”. 


On page 15, line 24, strike out “twen- 
ty-five” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘fif- 
teen”. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I withdraw my request for 10 minutes 
on the bill and will speak on the amend- 
ment. I allow myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I have indi- 
cated previously to the Senator, I would 
be agreeable to a modification along 
this line, which I believe is entirely 
reasonable. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
are we operating now on time yielded on 
the amendment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Chair, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The $10,000 limi- 
tation, I think, is entirely reasonable as 
to amount, because if a rehabilitation 
program is to be carried out, that 
amount will be needed. 

I am agreeable to reducing the term 
of years. As I understand, the Sena- 
tor’s proposal is to reduce it to 15 years, 
That is perhaps too drastic. I suggest 
20 years. I hope the Senator will agree 
to that modification. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Madam President, 
for some 20 years the so-called repair 
or rehabilitation section has been in 
the FHA laws or the housing laws. Un- 
der that section, a homeowner could 
go to his local bank and borrow up to 
$3,500 over a 5-year period to repair or 
rehabilitate his house. The bank would 
lend the money, and the Federal Goy- 
ernment would guarantee up to 90 per- 
cent of any loss, the bank assuming 10 
percent of any loss. But the home- 
owner—the individual—did business di- 
rectly with his own bank. That was pri- 
vate industry and private banking. The 
only part which the Federal Govern- 
ment played was if a default occurred. 
Then the Federal Government would as- 
sume 90 percent of the loss, and the bank 
10 percent. That policy has been in ef- 
fect for many years and, generally 
speaking, has been successful, particu- 
larly after the act was amended, fol- 
lowing the so-called FHA hearings in 
1954, when a number of abuses were 
found to be taking place under this par- 
ticular section. However, since that 
time that part of the law has been op- 
erating successfully. 

What is proposed to be done by the 
amendment—and this is one of the 
reasons why I want the Senate to pay 
particular attention to this feature—is to 
keep the existing law up to $3,500, with 
90 percent of any loss guaranteed by 
the Federal Government, 10 percent by 
the bank, and then to add a new section, 
in which we will say to the people of the 
United States, “The Federal Government 
will lend to you directly from the Fed- 
eral Treasury at an interest rate of 6 
percent, and FNMA will pick up the com- 
mitment.” 

The loans would be made directly, not 
through banks; and that would put the 
Federal Government into the business of 
making loans directly to homeowners, in 
amounts up to $10,000; and the loans 
could be made without any security, for 
the bill does not specifically require or 
mandate that the Administrator obtain 
any security other than a note; that 
would be left to the discretion of the 
Administrator of the law. Furthermore, 
such a loan of up to $10,000 could be 
made on any one unit; and up to $10,000 
could be spent on the rehabilitation of a 
home, although the money would have to 
be used for the actual rehabilitation of 
the home. Not more than $10,000 could 
be obtained, and the repayment could 
be made over a period of 25 years. 

In addition—and possibly this is one 
of the worst features of this section—a 
businessman who might own 500 apart- 
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ments—individual units—or 500 houses 
which he was renting, could rehabilitate 
each of them to the extent of $10,000 
each, and could obtain the money direct- 
ly from the Federal Government, with 
repayment over a period of 25 years. To 
my way of thinking, such an arrange- 
ment simply would not be good business. 

The $3,500 5-year plan has been suc- 
cessful, I believe. Why should a change 
now be made from the $3,500 to $10,000, 
and from the 5 years to 25 years; and 
why should bank participation be elimi- 
nated, by having the loans made directly 
by the Federal Government. 

To me, such an arrangement simply 
does not make sense. 

So the amendment I have submitted 
would reduce the amount from $10,000 
to $7,000, and would reduce the period 
from 25 years to 15 years—which I think 
is very, very liberal; $7,000 is twice as 
much as we are lending now, and 15 
years is three times as long as the period 
we are allowing at the moment. 

Madam President, who arrived at the 
decision to have the bill provide for a 
25-year period and for loans of up to 
$10,000? Senators cannot find in the 
hearings any testimony in favor of such 
@ proposal by anyone who had any yard- 
stick or any formula which called for 25 
years or $10,000. That arrangement is 
just part of the grandiose scheme to 
spend the taxpayers money, put the Fed- 
eral Government further into the lives 
of the American people, and take busi- 
ness away from private industry. There 
has been no testimony by anyone who 
particularly demanded such an arrange- 
ment; there has been no testimony on 
the part of anyone who particularly 
wanted such an arrangement. This is 
just another one of the very liberal 
schemes which was added by the new Di- 
rector of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, without any rhyme or reason at 
all—just a part of the general, overall 
scheme in this country to further inject 
the Federal Government into American 
business and further inject the Federal 
Government into the lives of American 
citizens, by subsidizing the housing in- 
dustry, through the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

If this is to be done, at least it might 
be limited to individuals and to private 
homes. Why is this also proposed to be 
done for a millionaire owner of 1,000 
apartments or 1,000 homes? Many busi- 
nessmen and corporations in this coun- 
try own, for rental purposes, dozens, and 
in many instances hundreds, of individ- 
ual homes, and hundreds and hundreds 
of apartments. Yet this bill would per- 
mit them to obtain up to $10,000 for 
each home and each unit, and to obtain 
the money directly from the Federal 
Government, on a 25-year term; and 
nothing in the proposed legislation 
would tie up the security. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes the Senator from Indiana 
yielded to himself have expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I yield myself another 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana may proceed for 
an additional 10 minutes. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Furthermore, Mad- 
am President, nothing in the proposed 
arrangement would require any security 
other than a note. Of course, if the 
Administrator wished to do so, he could 
require a first mortgage from one per- 
son, and could require a second mort- 
gage from another person; but there is 
no mandatory requirement for that. 

Another thing that I do not like about 
the proposed legislation is that the Ad- 
ministrator could play favorites. 

One man who wished to borrow might 
be required by the Administrator to take 
out a first mortgage; another prospective 
borrower might be allowed to obtain the 
funds on the basis of a straight note. 

This proposal is another sample of the 
kind of legislation the Congress has en- 
acted during recent years—legislation 
giving a blank check to whoever would 
administer the law. He would be told, 
“You can do this for one, and you can 
decide not to do it for another.” 

Madam President, I think that even 
my own amendment is too liberal; I 
think $7,000 is too liberal, and I think 15 
years is too long a term. But I thought 
the amendment a good compromise. 

This proposal would be a new feature 
in our legislation in this field; we have 
never done anything of this sort before. 
Yet it is proposed that we begin with a 
25-year term. 

When the first FHA bill was enacted 
under President Roosevelt—and I ask 
Senators to correct me if I am in error 
about this—the term allowed for a new 
house was only 20 years, I believe. If 
those who originated the FHA idea 25 
years ago thought the mortgages on new 
houses should be limited to 20-year 
terms, then why is it believed, today, 
that a term of up to 25 years is proper in 
connection with the rehabilitation or 
repair of a house or an apartment? 

Another feature of this section which 
I do not think good is the one which 
provides that the Administrator can 
allow almost any kind of rehabilitation 
to be done—for instance, the building of 
a swimming pool or porches or addi- 
tions; or a person could buy a new house, 
if he wishes, for $15,000, and the next 
day could spend $10,000 on a new porch 
or on more rooms, and could be allowed 
a period of 25 years in which to repay 
the loan. 

Madam President, what is the purpose 
of this proposal? I do not think any- 
one can find in the hearings any testi- 
mony which would show any reason for 
this proposal. I can see some virtue in 
it if it is done on what I call a sane and 
sound basis; in other words, possibly 
for the rehabilitation of individual 
homes, for individuals, to the extent of 
perhaps $7,000, although I think that 
amount too large. I am thinking now 
in terms of persons with low incomes 
and persons with houses worth, let us 
say, up to $15,000 or $20,000. Up to 
those amounts, we might loan them up 
to $7,000—which my amendment calls 
for, although I think it is still too lib- 
eral—for a period of 15 years, which, 
again, I think is possibly too liberal, too 
long. But it is a compromise, for it is 
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10 years less than 25 years; and pos- 
sibly that might be all right, if it were 
limited to such persons and to individ- 
ual housing. 

But it is proposed to permit persons 
who own homes for rental purposes and 
apartment purposes to do it. My atten- 
tion has been called to a statement in 
the report, on page 10, which reads: 


To demonstrate the effect of the proposal— 


That is the proposal in the act we are 
considering— 
a homeowner could obtain a $5,000 home 
improvement loan repayable over a period 
of 15 years with a monthly payment of $43.77. 
This example is based on a 514 percent inter- 
est rate, one-half percent insurance premium, 
and a one-half percent service charge. If 
this same loan had a maturity of 25 years, 
the monthly payment would be only $33.68. 


So it can be seen that the payments 
are being gotten to quite a low point, but 
there is only a $10-a-month difference. 

My amendment would reduce the loan 
which could be made to $7,000. I do not 
know what else can be said about the 
unsoundness of the proposal with regard 
to the act we are considering. I want to 
repeat what we are doing. For 20 years 
we have had a program providing for 
loans up to $3,500, over 5 years, in which 
there was insured a loan which was made 
through local banking institutions, and 
in which the Federal Government guar- 
anteed to absorb 90 percent of the loss 
of the bank, if one occurred. The banks 
serviced the loans. They handled the 
whole procedure. The Federal Govern- 
ment had nothing to do with the loan 
whatsoever, unless there was a loss. 

Now we are keeping that provision as 
a part of the act and are adding a new 
section which provides the money will be 
loaned for a period up to 25 years, but no 
specific security on the loan is mandated. 
It is also proposed to lend up to $10,000, 
and to provide that a businessman who 
owns many rental houses can get a loan 
of up to $10,000 on each home. Also, a 
businessman who owns many apartment 
buildings will be able to get a loan of 
$10,000 on each unit. A person might 
be able to get a loan of $1 million for a 
period of 25 years, and the Administrator 
could, or he might not, get a first or sec- 
ond mortgage on a property. 

I ask this question, and I wish the 
Senate would consider it very, very care- 
fully: If the program has been successful 
to date—and it has been—under a pro- 
vision of loans up to $3,500 for 5 years, 
why, all at once and overnight, is it pro- 
posed to extend the period of the loans 
up to 25 years—a period five times as 
long as the present period provided—and 
provide for the lending of $10,000— 
which is nearly three times as much as 
the loans presently provided for—when 
we are keeping the old part of the act 
we are considering, unless it is just to 
push the Federal Government into busi- 
ness? 

Madam President, I withhold my re- 
quest for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield 2 or 3 minutes to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
New York on the amendment. 
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RECENT CRITICISM OF HELEN 
HAYES 
Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 


wish to call to the attention of the Sen- 
ate a brief flurry which apparently has 
gotten some notice in the press, and 
which involves Helen Hayes, the first 
lady of the American theater, who, as I 
think everyone knows, is traveling with 
a company of players, under the auspices 
of the international cultural exchange 
program conducted under the Presi- 
dent’s fund. She has been performing 
in three plays, one of which is the 
Thornton Wilder play “Skin of Your 
Teeth,” and another of which is “The 
Glass Menagerie.” Those plays have 
been shown in many countries of the 
world. That company is now engaged 
for a Latin American tour which 
promises to be successful, too. I have 
put in the Recorp laudatory articles 
from the press in other countries, as 
well as laudatory articles by John Crosby 
in New York and Dick Coe in Washing- 
ton. 

Apparently, in the other body of Con- 
gress a statement was made yesterday 
which had some reflection upon Helen 
Hayes as an artist and indicated that 
she was less than patriotic because, it 
was said, she was getting a salary of 
$2,500 a week for participating in these 
plays. 

Mr. Lawrence Langner, longtime di- 
rector of the Theater Guild Foundation, 
which sponsors the plays, has asked me 
to set the record straight on this matter. 
I have known Helen Hayes for some time. 
She was the wife of Charles McArthur, 
with whom I had the privilege of serving 
in the Army. I think it is really unfair 
to write down her tremendous efforts in 
the different countries on our behalf. 
The fact is, I am advised, that she is 
getting $1,500 a week, which is the fig- 
ure set for her salary by the foundation 
putting on the plays. Artists generally 
who appear in this particular cultural 
program, I am told, have received sal- 
aries, and this is, for Miss Hayes, a mod- 
est salary. She turned down, I am told, 
two firm offers for appearances at the 
same time which would have brought to 
her $250,000, in order to make possible 
the tour which she is taking, and she 
turned down several offers so that she 
could take the Latin American tour. The 
tour we are speaking of, which has 
brought so much credit to our country, 
would not have been possible except for 
Miss Hayes’ willingness to head it as the 
leading player. Without her it would 
not have had the viability it has. Also, 
it is perfectly logical that some modest 
compensation should be given to the peo- 
ple who participate, who generally are 
not wealthy enough to participate for 
months without any compensation. 

It seems unfair to me to criticize Helen 
Hayes, the beloved first lady of the thea- 
ter in America, under the circumstances 
which I have described, and which per- 
haps, were not known before. 

Helen Hayes has received ovations and 
decorations from the heads of govern- 
ment in Europe for her great artistry in 
her travels through many countries as 
she has performed under the cultural 
program, which has helped our country 
so very much. 
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Her valiant, tireless efforts on this 
arduous tour, the energy expended, not 
only in performances, but in countless 
meetings with cultural groups in each 
country, her unfailing attendance at 
every embassy function, her daily inter- 
views with the foreign press, radio, and 
television, is a record of cultural am- 
bassadorship for which she should re- 
ceive great credit. 

I hope, as both parts of the record 
are read, the part of the record I have 
made here today and the reference in the 
record of the other body, there may be 
a fair appraisal made of the question in 
terms of the contributions of Helen 
Hayes and her high patriotism. 





IDAHO HIGH SCHOOL BOYS PLUG 
DIKE ON KOOTENAI RIVER 


Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana has 8 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Eight minutes out 
of 30? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield 2 minutes 
to the able Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Madam President, 
events in my home State are not fre- 
quently reported on the national wire 
services. However, Idaho has been very 
much in the news in the past week. Our 
National Guard units were called out to 
guard nationwide communications sys- 
tems which were dynamited in nearby 
Utah and Nevada. Other National 
Guard units were rushed to the north 
Idaho community of Bonners Ferry to 
hold the dikes against the raging Koo- 
tenai River. Great concern is expressed 
by those across the Nation dependent 
upon Idaho crops as evidence of a very 
serious drought continues to mount. 
Idaho calamities are making news. 

However, an Associated Press dispatch 
which was printed in the Washington 
Post May 31 was one which I am much 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues. Every day we hear criti- 
cism of today’s youth. They are dis- 
paraged when compared with the youth 
of history. However, the Post story 
gives an account of a heroic deed of 24 
Bonners Ferry High School youths that 
could have come out of the pages of his- 
tory in any age and be pointed to with 
pride. I am certain that my fellow 
Idahoans are joining with me in com- 
mending these boys for their courage 
and sense of responsibility. 

I ask unanimous consent that the story 
from the Washington Post giving the 
account of 24 boys plugging a dike 
against a raging river, and an Associated 
Press dispatch by Earle Jester, concern- 
ing the vagaries of nature in Idaho, be 
printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, May 31, 1961] 
TWENTY-FouR Boys PLuG Dam WirH Backs 

BoNNERS FERRY, IDAHO, May 30.—Two doz- 

en high school boys are credited with using 


their backs to put on a modern version of 
the Dutch finger-in-dike legend. 


The 
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The boys were assigned to fill sandbags 
along the swollen Kootenai River at Myrtle 
Creek yesterday after a woman had called to 
report water was flowing across her farm- 
land. A break was discovered in the dirt 
dike but there was a delay until dump trucks 
and sandbag crews could fill the breach. 

The boys volunteered to wade into the 
chilly water. They locked arms and formed 
a double human chain which slowed the 
surge of river water through the dike break, 

The breach was repaired and the rich 
farmland saved from serious flooding. 

“It was a dramatic job,” said Gilbert R. 
Bean, public information officer for the Army 
Corps of Engineers, which is directing the 
flood fight. “Some of those boys really took 
a beating from that cold water.” 

The Kootenai, fed by late-melting snow, 
flooded 800 acres of farmland and for a time 
threatened the town of Bonners Ferry itself 
before beginning to drop yesterday without 
ever reaching a predicted dangerous crest of 
37.5 feet. It read 36.68 feet at mid-morning, 


NortTH, SOUTH—WILL THE DRAIN EVER MEET? 
(By Earle L. Jester) 


BotseE.—Too much water in the north; not 
enough in the south. 

That has been Idaho's situation for many 
years. Can anything be done about it? 

Probably not. 

Although some diversion proposals have 
been suggested which are possible from an 
engineering standpoint, none ever has been 
declared economically feasible. 

Ironically, while Federal and State agencies 
now are exploring every possibie means of 
increasing the supply of irrigation water in 
southern Idaho, other Federal and State 
agencies are fighting against too much water 
in the north. 

In the south the prospect is for stream 
runoffs of as little as 30 percent of normal. 

Some reservoirs will be dry before the 
middle of the summer and irrigation water 
will be gone by July 4. There will be only 
one crop of hay; grains cannot be matured; 
pastures will turn brown. 

In-northern Idaho, the Kootenai River is 
flooding several thousand acres of river bot- 
tom land and is licking at the top of dikes 
which protect rich farmland and the com- 
munity of Bonners Ferry. 

Workmen from the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers and emergency crews from units of the 
Idaho National Guard, mobilized by order of 
Gov. Robert E. Smylie, are seeking frantically 
to keep the muddy, debris-laden water in 
check. 

That water could mean the saving of farm 
crops in the south, the difference between 
disastrous losses and financial success to the 
farmer. 

George Carter, Idaho State reclamation 
engineer and veteran of many years of serv- 
ice with State and Federal reclamation agen- 
cies, says that over the years many schemes 
have been proposed to get that wasted water 
in the north onto the arid acres in the south. 

“But they’re all just dreams, so far,” he 
adds. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield me 
1 minute? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I commend the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho for 
the remarks he has made and for the 
articles he has asked to have printed 
in the Recorp. The 24 high school boys 
from Bonner’s Ferry, Idaho, are to be 
commended, because they are collec- 
tively the modern example of the Dutch 
boy who put his hand in the dike and 
stopped the sea from coming in and 
flooding the area in which he and his 
parents lived. 
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I express the hope to my distinguished 
friend, the senior Senator from Idaho, 
that this will bring home to our friends 
in Canada the importance of and the 
need for the Libby Dam, because every 
year the people of northern Idaho are 
plagued by such floods. If we can get 
Libby Dam built, and we have already 
done our full share in this country 
through ratification of the treaty, then 
we would not have these flood condi- 
tions on the Kootenai every year. 
Again I commend the Senator from 
Idaho. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the 
provision of housing for moderate and 
low income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Indiana would not eliminate the 
home rehabilitation program but would 
cut it down severely. In the bill we pro- 
pose a maximum of $10,000 and a maxi- 
mum term of 25 years. 

I have indicated to the Senator from 
Indiana that if he would be willing to 
accept a compromise I would be willing 
to lower the term to 20 years. I do not 
believe the maximum amount should be 
lowered. 

I should like to make this very clear. 
The Senator spoke about our longtime 
program of home improvement loans 
under title I of the Housing Act. This 
has been a remarkably good program. 
I noticed in the report only a few mo- 
ments ago the amount which had been 
loaned in that program during the time 
it has been in existence. The extent to 
which it has been used is simply amaz- 
ing. Over 24 million loans have been 
made totaling close to $14 billion in 
amount. It has been primarily, as the 
term implies, used for home improve- 
ments; for the addition of a bathroom, 
for the addition of a porch, for putting 
on a new roof, or for something of that 
kind. What we are now proposing is 
something private enterprise, year in 
and year out, has recommended be done; 
that is, we propose to set up a rehabili- 
tation program in order that old houses 
May be reclaimed. 

I say to my good friend from Indiana, 
who is a good friend and a good man to 
work with—we have worked closely on 
housing legislation over the years—I 
have been surprised by his attitude with 
reference to this proposal, because if 
there is anybody on the committee or 
anybody in the Senate who has been in- 
terested in trying to do something about 
existing homes, rather than simply 
building new homes, it is the able Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CapeHnart]. That is 
what we are trying todo. We are trying 
to give people in the neighborhoods 
which we might call rundown neigh- 
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borhoods an opportunity to rehabilitate 
their houses. The program is not simply 
to make additions or improvements, by 
putting on new roofs or things like that, 
but, instead, to a great extent it is a 
program of rebuilding houses. 

I believe $10,000 is a fair maximum 
limitation. That would not mean that 
every loan would be $10,000. It would 
simply mean that no loan could be more 
than $10,000. 

Under the home improvement loan 
provision we have a maximum of $3,500, 
yet I would guess that the average spent 
per case probably is under $700. Inci- 
dentally, $3,500 is not the absolute limit. 
When there are multiple units involved, 
the amount may go as high as $15,000. 

The home improvement program has 
worked very well. The Senator from 
Indiana has complimented the working 
of that program. It is true that there 
were abuses, and we had to look into 
them, The Senator from Indiana had a 
lot to do with correcting those abuses, 
but they were corrected. 

I wish to invite the attention of Sena- 
tors to the difference between the title I 
home improvement plan and the pro- 
posed home rehabilitation program, The 
home improvement plan, as the Senator 
from Indiana said, is not handled by the 
FHA; that is, FHA does not have the 
close supervision which is provided over 
most of the programs. The FHA has 
nothing to do with checking the prop- 
erty, making any appraisal or any esti- 
mate or anything of that kind. What 
happens is that the homeowner simply 
goes to the banker and says, “I should 
like to do this home improvement work.” 
He signs a note with the bank. The FHA 
accepts it without ever looking at it, or 
making any inspection or any appraisal 
whatsoever. 

The safeguard we provided 3 or 4 years 
ago was the provision the Senator men- 
tioned, whereby the amount of insurance 
the FHA provided was cut to 90 percent 
of the loan. The bank had to absorb 
10 percent in case of a default on the 
loan. 

What will happen in the rehabilitation 
program? It will be strictly an FHA 
program. 'The FHA will go through the 
same kind of careful handling it has pro- 
vided for regular FHA home loans. The 
application will have to be filed. It will 
go through the FHA offices and FHA pro- 
cedures. The property will be inspected. 
The work will be appraised. The entire 
process will have to be approved by the 
FHA before the insurance is allowed. It 
will follow the procedures of the regular 
mortgage insurance program. 

The Senator from Indiana a time or 
two mentioned “loans” or “direct loans,” 
and so forth, about FNMA borrowings. I 
am sure the Senator did not mean that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I= finish, 
please? 

It is very easy to refer to FHA loans 
when, as a matter of fact, there are no 
such things as FHA loans. The FHA 
administers an insurance program of in- 
surance which is paid for by the bor- 
rower, who pays a premium on the 
amount. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the new 
language, the interest rate will be set at 
6 percent. For the home improvement 
loans, as the Senator knows, the banks 
set their own interest rates. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Under the new re- 
habilitation section, the interest rate is 
to be set at 6 percent. Under the law, a 
bank will take that, but the next day the 
banker can demand that FNMA pick up 
the loan. Therefore, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, to that extent, will be making 
the loans direct. Does the Senator agree 
with that? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is not 
entirely correct in his statement, or at 
least in the inference I draw from the 
statement. The banker cannot insist 
that FNMA pick up the loan. The bank- 
er can apply to FNMA, if he wishes to 
sell the loan note, but the FNMA does not 
have to buy it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator cer- 
tain that the law does not demand that 
FNMA pick up the loan? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand that 
FNMA may buy the note if it is insured 
under the FHA section 220 program, that 
is, the loan is made for improvements on 
a property in an urban renewal area, but 
FNMA will not buy notes for loans se- 
cured by property outside urban renewal 
areas. 

Of course, FNMA does not have to buy 
the notes. 

He can ask FNMA to buy it if he 
wishes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We have authorized 
FNMA to pick up loans from the bank. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is true. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not like that 
feature. I am willing to give the amend- 
ment a trial on the basis of $7,000 and 
1 years. I do not understand why it 
should be necessary to go any higher 
than $7,000, because the average low in- 
come family usually buys a house cost- 
ing from $9,000 to $15,000. The pur- 
chaser certainly ought to put a little of 
his own money into the purchase. If 
he borrowed up to $7,000 from the bank, 
the Government, or FNMA, and contrib- 
uted a little himself, he would receive 
a loan up to $10,000. 

I am afraid that if we go to extremes 
in writing a housing bill, the public will 
react against it. I think builders ought 
to be careful that we do not completely 
unbalance the Housing Act and bring it 
to the point where it does not represent 
good business. I do not believe it is 
good business to provide for loans up to 
$10,000 with 25 years to repay. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
statement of the Senator from Indiana 
that we ought to be careful not to have 
an unbalanced bill. I do not believe the 
bill is unbalanced. 

Madam President, there is involved 
one’s interpretation of rehabilitation as 
against home improvement. I have tried 
to point out the difference. The maxi- 
mum loan would be $10,000. Loans 
lower than that amcunt could be made. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I would rather pro- 
vide for loans of $10,000 with repayment 
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in 15 years. I would rather cut down 
the maximum number of years for re- 
payment, because 25 years is a long time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agreed to cut the 
maximum time to 20 years. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I know the Senator 
from Alabama did so. I would like to 
cut it to 15. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have not offered 
an amendment to strike out the provi- 
sion. I have merely offered an amend- 
ment to make the bill more workable, 
practical, and in keeping with what I 
think are better business practices. The 
amendment would make the bill more 
sound, People would be less likely to re- 
act against the housing bill if it did 
not become entirely too liberal. For that 
reason I think the chairman of the sub- 
committee and the committee ought to 
accept my amendment. I believe the 
majority of Senators will see that what 
we are trying to do is not to kill the 
idea, but to make it more practical and 
to bring it within good, sound business 
practices. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I do not see the point in the same way 
the Senator from Indiana does. Let us 
consider an example with which we are 
familiar. Over the past several years we 
know that there has been a great deal 
of rehabilitation of property in the vicin- 
ity of Capitol Hill. We know that in 
Foggy Bottom homes have been rehabili- 
tated through private enterprise, chiefly 
by people who bought the homes and 
were able to rehabilitate them. But sup- 
pose an individual owned one of those 
homes and was not able to reach down 
into his pocket and obtain the necessary 
amount of money to rehabilitate the 
property. ‘Those houses have been made 
into good homes. In many instances I 
believe the rehabilitation has cost more 
than $10,000. 

We want to rehabilitate rundown 
property in order to utilize existing 
structures. The program is designed to 
accomplish that objective. While I 
would go along with the Senator from 
Indiana in his amendment to reduce the 
term of a loan to 20 years, I certainly do 
not believe it would be reasonable or 
practical to reduce the amount lower 
than $10,000. I hope the Senator will 
accept that proposal and let the amend- 
ment be disposed of. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I cannot do so, because I know a num- 
ber of Senators wish to vote upon the 
amendment. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum, with- 
out charging to either side the time nec- 
essary to obtain the quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment 
which is now pending. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 8, 
line 13, it is proposed to strike out “in- 
terest” and insert in lieu thereof “an in- 
terest rate’”’. 

On page 8, line 15 after the parenthesis, 
it is proposed to insert “, uniformly es- 
tablished by the Commissioner for all 
classes of borrowers,”’. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Action 
on the amendment identified as “6-1- 
61—D” will of necessity go over until 
Wednesday, due to the fact that the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. The ques- 
tion is on the pending amendment, iden- 
tified as “6-1-61—B.” 

Mr. CAPEHART. The amendment 
mandates the Commissioner to treat all 
nonprofit organizations exactly alike in 
respect of interest charges. I am hope- 
ful that the Senator in charge of the 
hill will accept the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understand, the 
Senator is not offering the material on 
lines 6, 7, and 8 of his amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No; I struck out 
that language. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe the amend- 
ment will be acceptable to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SpaRKMAN]. He has 
authorized me to say that he will be glad 
to accept it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the majority leader 
how long we may expect to stay in ses- 
sion today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That would de- 
pend on the course of events. If pos- 
sible, I would like to see most of the 
amendments out of the way, one way or 
another, so that we would have a definite 
idea as to what we would do on Wednes- 
day when we come in on that day. The 
Senator may recall that one of the pur- 
poses of coming in at 10 o’clock this 
morning was to try to get as many 
amendments out of the way as possible, 
and to put over until Wednesday the 
amendments which called for a yea- 
and-nay vote. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment identi- 
fied as “6-1-61—J,” on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. Ben- 
NETT]. I ask unanimous consent that 
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the reading of the amendment be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the text 
of the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp is as follows: 

On page 3, beginning with line 18, strike 
out all through line 16 on page 6. 

On page 6, line 17, strike out “(8)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

On page 7, line 15, strike out “(9)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(7)”. 

On page 8, line 4, strike out “(10)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(8)”. 

On page 8, strike out lines 10 through 21, 

On page 8, line 22, strike out ‘(12)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(9)”. 

On page 9, beginning with line 6, strike out 
all through the period in line 20. 

On page 9, lines 21 and 22, strike out “sub- 
section (d) (2) or (d) (4) of”. 

On page 10, line 4, strike out “(13)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(10)”. 

On page 10, beginning with the colon in 
line 20, strike out all through line 6, on page 
11, and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 12, line 3, strike out “(14)” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘(11)”. 

On page 12, line 6, strike out “; and” and 
insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 12, strike out lines 7 through 9. 

On page 12, beginning with line 24, strike 
out all through line 10 on page 13. 

On page 72, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all through line 3 on page 73, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(e) Section 212 of such Act is amended 
by striking out in the second sentence of sub- 
section (a) ‘any mortgage under section 220’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘any loan or 
mortgage under section 220 or section 233’.” 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, without 
the time being charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it isso ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. In view of the fact that 
the yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the amendment, I assume that the 
amendment will go over until Wednes- 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It auto- 
matically goes over, under the agree- 
ment. Of course, the Senator from In- 
diana may use on the amendment the 
time which is allotted to him under the 
agreement, if he desires to do so. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I should like to ad- 
dress an inquiry to the majority leader, 
if I may. Under the unanimous con- 
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sent agreement, I understand that yea 
and nay votes will automatically go over 
until Wednesday. 

_ Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Would it be possible 
to enlarge that agreement to provide 
that all votes on amendments would go 
over until that day, so that we might 
continue our committee work, instead of 
having to dash back to the Chamber for 
a quorum call, when no good purpose 
is served? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can see the point 
of view of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida. However, I would be loath 
to agree to such a procedure at this time, 
in view of the fact that plenty of notice 
was given, and in view of the further 
fact that this procedure was agreed to 
by the ranking members of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, which is 
handling the legislation in a manner 
which we thought would be to the best 
interest of all concerned. 

Contrary to the usual practice of the 
past several weeks, committees are be- 
ing permitted to meet today during the 
session of the Senate. It is hoped that 
very shortly most of the committees— 
perhaps not the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, but others—will be 
able to dismiss their members and thus 
permit their attendance on the floor. I 
hope the Senator will not press his point 
in this instance. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I shall not press the 
point. It seems to me, since we are not 
going to have any yea-and-nay votes 
until Wednesday, and since any Senator 
who desires to get a yea-and-nay vote 
on his amendment will try to get us to 
the floor, it interferes with the good 
purpose of the leadership to let com- 
mittees meet without interruption. I 
therefore suggest that it is interfering 
with committee service, and that if some 
arrangement were made whereby a Sen- 
ator’s amendment could, by his asking 
for it, go over until Wednesday, it would 
prevent an interruption of committee 
work, which I know the Senator is very 
anxious to have proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from Florida will withhold 
his request, and if he desires to return 
to his committee, I think the problem 
will be settled very shortly, and the situ- 
ation will be cleared up. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Very well. I shall 
not insist on anything; I simply wish to 
help the leader in having committee 
work continue uninterrupted, which has 
not seemed to be possible. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator; he is always 
helpful. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, the 
present law permits mortgages up to 40 
years in the case of families who are 
displaced as a result of governmental 
action, such as in the case of urban re- 
newal housing, where they are forced 
out by the Government. They have no 
choice; they must get out. That is now 
in the law, and has been for some time. 

Another instance in which the bill will 
liberalize the housing laws is the provi- 
Sion that anyone having what is called 
moderate income can get a house with a 
40-year mortgage arrangement without 
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any downpayment, so long as the house 
does not cost more than $15,000. The 
bill does not define a “moderate income.” 
Although there is a limitation of 40 years 
on the mortgage, with no downpayment, 
there is no limitation on the amount of 
money one earns; it is simply that the 
house must not cost more than $15,000. 
In other words, if a millionaire wished 
to do so, he could buy a $15,000 house, 
secure a 40-year mortgage, and make no 
downpayment. I think that sort of thing 
is unreasonable. It is so liberal and so 
unsound a business practice that it may 
weaken the general Federal housing leg- 
islation and the good record which the 
Federal housing authority has estab- 
lished over the years. 

A new feature of the proposed section 
is that a new public housing authority 
or one which is now in existence may 
build houses costing up to $15,000 or 
multifamily or apartment housing and 
borrow money at interest rates far below 
the market—354 percent—and rent them 
or sell the housing to the so-called middle 
income groups, but there is no definition 
of middle income groups. Senators well 
know that the public housing program 
has been in existence for many years 
and in the past has been for the benefit 
of the very low income groups, those who 
simply do not have sufficient income to 
pay anything except low rentals. That 
program operates on the basis that the 
public housing authority will establish 
the projects and will borrow money from 
the Federal Government to sell mort- 
gages which the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration will insure. The public housing 
authority will, in turn, rent the houses 
at a very low rental, and the Federal 
Government will assume, as a direct pay- 
ment, direct grant, or gift, the difference 
between what the apartments or the 
houses are rented for and the actual cost 
of operating them, plus the amortization 
of the mortgage. The cost of that pro- 
gram has run into hundreds of millions 
of dollars over many years. That repre- 
sents public housing for people having 
very low incomes, primarily those who, 
we might say, are receiving welfare pay- 
ments. 

The new language is such that, under 
the act, public bodies can build houses 
or housing units costing up to $15,000, 
borrow the money at a cost below the 
market rate, and go into the public 
housing business. Thus we shall be es- 
tablishing public housing, not for the 
benefit of the extremely low income 
groups, but for the so-called middle in- 
come groups, without any definition of 
“middle income,” because there is no 
definition in the bill. We shall be per- 
mitting the socialization of housing. In 
fact, this might well be the first step 
toward the nationalization of housing in 
the United States. At least, it is the 
first step toward the socialization of 
housing, because it permits the estab- 
lishment of a public authority or a non- 
profit organization to build houses and 
then rent them at subsidized interest 
rates. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield for a ques- 
tion? 
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Mr. CAPEHART. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CLARK. Is not the pending 
amendment designated “J’’? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Is not that the amend- 
ment which eliminates the entire mid- 
dle-income housing program? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Is not the Senator from 
Indiana now addressing himself to a 
different amendment, one which is not 
before the Senate, and which deals with 
public housing only? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The amendment we 
are now considering does not eliminate 
displaced persons, persons who are dis- 
placed as a result of some governmental 
action. That provision is retained in 
the bill. The amendment simply elim- 
inates the new features of the act which 
we are considering, which relate to the 
middle income groups. 

Mr. CLARK. That was my under- 
standing. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It permits those 
people to buy houses on mortgages hav- 
ing a term of 40 years, with no down- 
payment, and likewise permits the or- 
ganization of so-called public housing 
authorities which can build houses, bor- 
row money directly from the Federal 
Government, and build houses under 
this act. It extends the public housing 
beyond the extreme low-income group of 
people to the middle-income people. 

Mr. CLARK. But has not the Sen- 
ator from Indiana another amendment 
which he has not called up dealing solely 
with the public housing feature? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. I will talk 
about that when it is called up. 

Mr. President, that is about all there 
is to the amendment. We must make 
up our mind whether we want to adopt 
an unreasonable, impractical proposal, 
a sort of socialistic feature of the hous- 
ing bill—and I say that with the kindest 
of feelings—under which people may buy 
houses on mortgages up to 40 years’ du- 
ration, and with no downpayment. It 
will take them 7 years to get any equity 
whatsoever in the house. Anybody can 
buy such a house. There is no defini- 
tion of middle income. 

The question is whether Congress 
should permit public bodies to participate 
in the program by building such houses 
at subsidized interest rates below the 
market interest rate, thereby putting 
into public housing people in the middle- 
income group. That is what the new 
proposal amounts to. That is my best 
judgment, speaking as one who has been 
writing housing bills and voting for them 
for many years. I was the author of the 
1954 act, which was looked upon then as 
being the most liberal act passed by 
Congress. However, Senators now are 
going further than I care to go, and, I 
believe, further than the American peo- 
ple want to go and, I believe, further 
than the building industry and those in 
the building business ought to go. 

Those who really should be against 
this proposal are, in my opinion, the 
builders themselves and the real estate 
people of the Nation, because they would 
not do this with their own money. But 
if the Government is foolish enough to 
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guarantee mortgages for up to 40 years, 
with no downpayment, I presume the 
building industry will accept such a pro- 
posal. 

I attended most of the hearings, and 
I have examined the record of the hear- 
ings; but I have not found any great 
demand for this proposal. I have not 
found that anyone demands this sort of 
arrangement. 

I have always looked upon the middle- 
income people of the Nation as being the 
backbone of the Nation and those who 
made our Nation great. But now it is 
proposed that their housing be socialized 
or nationalized—because that is what 
this proposal amounts to. When one who 
purchases a $15,000 house is allowed a 
term of 40 years, with no downpayment, 
and when it takes him 7 years before he 
gets any equity in the house, he is just 
having his house subsidized at the ex- 
pense of the Federal Government; and I 
do not believe that is good business. 

Later, I shall offer another amend- 
ment, one to create a different formula, 
over a 40-year period. 

But I believe the Congress should, in 
the best interests of the American people 
and in the best interests of the housing 
industry itself, reject this proposal, be- 
cause if we go on expanding and ex- 
panding and liberalizing and adopting 
what are unsound business principles, 
the American people will rise up against 
the housing legislation, and, in my opin- 
ion, they will strike down what has been 
a good institution. 

I do not see anything to be gained by 
providing for 40-year terms. We have 
permitted no-downpayments, insofar as 
veterans have been concerned; but that 
has been for periods of up to only 30 
years. A few years ago we allowed 
40-year terms for persons who were dis- 
placed, who moved when they were re- 
quired, but not of their own free will. 
But now it is proposed that 40-year 
terms be allowed for these payments. I 
think a 40-year term would be worse 
than the no-downpayment feature. I 
believe we should particularly guard 
against the 40-year term proposal. 
Many of the houses that are going to be 
built and many of the houses that are 
being built today—and this statement is 
no reflection against either the builders 
or the houses—will not be worth very 
much at the end of 40 years; and at the 
end of 20 years, under this 40-year term 
and no-downpayment plan, the man 
who is buying the house will not have 
as much money invested in it as it is 
worth; that is to say, his equity in it 
will be less than the depreciated value 
or the resale value of the house. So 
this proposal would nationalize or so- 
cialize or subsidize housing for the mid- 
dle-income group of the Nation, with- 
out including in the bill a definition of 
the middle-income group, without re- 
gard to what their income might be. 
In that event, as I have said, a man 
who was worth a million dollars could 
purchase houses on this basis, for the 
only limit is the $15,000 restriction. 

So, insofar as the FHA is concerned, 
and in connection with insured mort- 
gages, this proposal would, in effect, say 
to everyone in America, “If you purchase 
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a house for up to $15,000, no downpay- 
ment will be required, and you will be able 
to purchase it on the basis of a 40-year 
term.” In that event, why should not 
a@ person who wished to buy a house for 
$16,000 be permitted to handle the trans- 
action on the same basis; and why 
should not one who wished to buy a 
house for $20,000 be permitted to handle 
that transaction on the same basis—in- 
asmuch as the bill does not contain a 
definition of a middle-income person or 
a middle-income family? 

Furthermore, Mr. President, it seems 
to me that in a few years an attempt 
would be made to increase the limit 
from $15,000 to $20,000 or to $25,000 or 
to $30,000—in other words, the begin- 
ning of nationalization or subsidization 
of the American housing industry. 

So in my opinion the present proposal 
is wrong, and should not be adopted. In 
fact, in my opinion the persons who are 
intended to be helped will not be helped 
by this bill. They may get into houses, 
but they will not really be helped. 

In addition, housing in America would 
be undermined; and private industry in 
America would be undermined; and this 
bill, if enacted, would result in under- 
mining those who should be encouraged 
to be thrifty, and should be encouraged 
to pay for the houses in which they live, 
and should be encouraged to live on a 
sound basis; and the young people of the 
Nation would be told, “All you need to 
do is get married, have a family, buy 
a house, and then have 40 years in 
which to pay for it; and if you do not 
wish to pay for it at all, you can walk 
away from it any time you want to”’— 
in other words, no responsibility. 

This bill would not encourage the 
young people ever to have any responsi- 
bility or ever to save money. In fact, 
the bill would discourage thrift. In 
short, the bill would not do the Nation 
any good. In my opinion, such a bill 
is wrong. 

Some might propose a 30-year term, 
with no downpayment. I believe that 
would be bad enough. 

I do not know why it is necessary to 
make any change at all in the existing 
law. The people of the United States 
have been getting along well. I have 
not found any great demand for this pro- 
posal. I should be glad to have any- 
one show me any demand at the hear- 
ings—except by the bureaucrats and 
those who are running the FHA—for this 
proposal. They are the only ones who 
favor it. 

Are we now developing a situation in 
which a new Congress or a person run- 
ning for election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives or to the Senate would say, 
“Elect me, and I will provide for 50-year 
terms and no downpayments,” and the 
other one would say, “He is just a piker. 
Elect me, and I will arrange for 60- 
year terms and no downpayments.” 
Certainly that is what we are headed for, 
if this measure is enacted into law— 
a situation in which each Congress 
would attempt to outdo the other, by 
means of providing for increased liberal- 
ization. 

When shall we be content to permit 
things to continue for a while as they 
are? Must we always be liberalizing 
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these policies and these laws? Evident- 
ly we shall do the same thing with the 
farm program, so I understand, or at 
least it is being talked about. I gay 
that if we do not put a stop to this trend, 
the time will come when we shall have 
a completely socialized and nationalized 
country. 

Our people are willing to spend bil- 
lions of dollars to stop communism and 
socialism throughout the world; and 
yet every day we move more and more 
in the same general direction. 

For 17 years I have voted for hous- 
ing legislation, and I am willing to vote 
for it again. But I want to caution the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives against becoming unreasonable in 
regard to these things and against doing 
things that would be liberal to the point 
of being harmful. 

After all, Mr. President, why should 
this proposal be limited to $15,000? 
Why not $15,500? Why not $16,000? 
Why not $17,000? To show the Senate 
how, in my opinion, unrealistic this is, 
let me point out that in America a young 
fellow gets married, and he starts out, 
and he progresses and progresses. Peo- 
ple today may be getting a low income, 
and yet in a year or two their income 
will go up and up. People who today 
have big incomes may have some bad 
luck, and a year from now their in- 
come may go way down. How are we 
going to control that kind of a situation 
in our life and society under the free 
enterprise system that we enjoy in 
America? It cannot be done. 

I plead with Congress, do not socialize, 
do not nationalize the housing industry 
in America. I see signs, on housing, 
farming, and other programs, that the 
Congress is going to see if it cannot out- 
do and be more liberal than previous 
Congresses. Let us get away from that 
idea. I think the American people 
would like to see us, in many instances, 
go in the other direction. Oh, if we 
could only get a government and a Con- 
gress that had the courage to do the 
thing it ought to do at the time, which 
may be something liberal, and then have 
the courage later to repeal that act and 
go the other way. That is the kind of 
Congress and government I would like 
to see. The kind of legislator the Amer- 
ican people would admire is one who 
has the courage to be liberal today, and 
conservative tomorrow, and not go 
merely in one direction. If we keep go- 
ing in one direction, and have more 
and more liberalization, year in and 
year out, we cannot help but end up as a 
socialistic government, because the Fed- 
eral Government will be in everything. 

We have public housing provided for 
in the bill. We gave it to the people. I 
am one who believe that big cities need 
public housing. Perhaps some of the 
smaller cities do. Iam notsaying. But 
how far can we go without socializing 
or nationalizing the housing industry? 

Mr. President, did I ask for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. CLARK. How much time remains 
to the Senator from Indiana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises that the Senator from In- 
diana has 7 minutes remaining, if he 
desires to use them. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. CLARK. I say to Senators who 
are interested in seeing in detail the 
reasons why the committee opposed the 
amendment that between now and 
Wednesday, when the amendment will be 
voted on, they may find the arguments 
on pages 3 to 9, inclusive, of the com- 
mittee report, under the heading ‘‘New 
Housing Programs—Housing for Moder- 
ate Income Families.” 

I shall merely summarize the argu- 
ments in support of the committee’s 
stand now, and then reserve the re- 
mainder of our time for use on Wednes- 
day. 

The lack of assistance for middle in- 
come housing has been the great failure 
in our American housing program ever 
since Federal housing legislation began. 
We have done a great deal to help pro- 
vide decent homes and a proper environ- 
ment for American families with in- 
comes in excess of $7,500. We have done 
something, although not enough, for 
families who are forced to look to public 
housing for decent shelter. It is the in- 
between group for whom we have pro- 
vided no adequate program. 

Ever since I came to the Senate, more 
than 4 years ago, and even before that, 
various proposals for middle income 
housing have been brought before the 
Housing Subcommittee. Last year the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javirs] 
and I joined in a proposal to deal with 
this problem somewhat in the fashion 
in which it was dealt with in New York 
State. The new Administrator of HHFA, 
with the approval of President Kennedy, 
has made a new proposal this year, and 
a statement in regard to it is set forth, 
as I have said, on pages 3 to 9, inclusive, 
of the report. 

Mr. President, this is a practical, fea- 
sible, workable private enterprise system 
for providing decent housing for middle 
income families. Of course, there is no 
definition of a middle-income or mod- 
erate-income family in the bill. There 
is no need to have one. But I call atten- 
tion to the fact that there are 11,200,000 
families with incomes between $4,000 
and $6,000 in the United States today. 
This means one out of every four fami- 
lies in the United States falls into this 
category. Those are the people for 
whom the supply of safe, sanitary, and 
decent housing is just not adequate. 
Provisions in the pending bill would 
help private enterprise to make such 
housing available on an experimental 
basis. 

The reason why the ceiling was fixed 
at $15,000 for this program was to as- 
sure that the program would not be 
available for those who could afford to 
pay something down, for those who 
could afford to make a downpayment, 
and for whom a 40-year mortgage was 
unnecessary. 
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Let me reiterate that this is a private 
enterprise system. There is nothing so- 
cialistic about it. These are privately 
built, privately financed houses, just as 
suburban housing is privately developed 
throughout, with FHA insurance. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is it not true that 
over the years various organizations that 
might be referred to as private enter- 
prise have been arguing against public 
housing? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And the need of 
some kind of private enterprise program 
that would meet housing needs? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is not this a pro- 
gram designed, at least part way, to 
meet the need for which they have 
argued for so long? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is entirely 
correct. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Of course, it is on 
an experimental basis for 2 years, and 
it is limited in scope, for the purpose of 
trying it out to see if this may, at least 
part way, be an answer to public housing. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iryield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I think the record 
ought to show, however, that under this 
section, public housing is permitted on 
the part of the public housing authori- 
ties. 

Mr. CLARK. I was going to come to 
that in a moment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Therefore, while 
businessmen may have been opposed to 
public housing in the past, as the Sen- 
ator has said—at least some of them— 
nevertheless, there is a section in the bill 
which is worded in such a way that pub- 
lic housing authorities can, under the 
section, likewise build houses and handle 
them just exactly as they do public hous- 
ing at the moment. 

Mr. CLARK. To continue my argu- 
ment, it has been said that the proposal 
for the 40-year mortgage is unprece- 
dented. Yet I point out that in 1956 
Congress, with the approval of President 
Eisenhower, authorized a 40-year mort- 
gage under section 221. The present pro- 
posal merely extends what has already 
been approved by Congress and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the new program, on 
an experimental basis. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In what year was 
that program approved? 

Mr.CLARK. 1956. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. 1956. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I said in my state- 
ment that 40-year mortgages, with no 
downpayments were available, but only 
to people who had been displaced by the 
Government against their wills. I admit- 
ted that. I said we did that in 1956. 
Now we are enlarging the law and in- 
cluding every person in the United States 
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who has what is known as a moderate 
income. Yet we have no definition of 
what a moderate income is. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is one more 
program providing for 40-year mortgages 
that has nothing to do with displaced 
persons, and it is under section 213. It 
has been a very fine program. 

It was enacted into law in 1950. It has 
been one of the best programs we have 
had. It is a 40-year mortgage plan. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is for cooper- 
atives. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Cooperatives. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is for apartment 
buildings. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Multifamily dwell- 
ings. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Not for individual 
homes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. 

Mr. CAPEHART. It is not limited to 
$15,000. It is for cooperatives, for 
apartment buildings and not individual 
homes. The construction is more per- 
manent. It represents a cooperative 
effort on the part of people to get to- 
gether and to build their own apartment 
buildings. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to read, briefly, into the Recorp the 
justification given by Dr. Weaver for this 
particular program, but first I yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of the Senator from 
Indiana to the fact that when we were 
discussing section 213 he said it referred 
to cooperative housing. It does refer to 
cooperative housing. The Senator from 
Indiana also said it related only to 
apartment buildings. That is not cor- 
rect. If the Senator will think it over, I 
am sure he will recall there was sales 
housing provided in the program, for 
single-family units, with 40-year mort- 
gages, the same as the proposed program 
would provide. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That was for what 
was called the garden type or elevator 
type housing; for a number of houses in 
a unit. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is entirely 
possible, but there were single, individual 
houses. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Asa group. There 
were not single houses setting out all by 
themselves, with no relation to other 
houses. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There were other 
houses in the neighborhood. That is the 
only relationship. 

Mr. CAPEHART. No. It was for 
projects for X number of houses, the so- 
called cooperative houses, or apartment 
buildings. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. They are in- 
dividual houses, standing alone. 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, as shown 
at page 255 of the hearings, Dr. Weaver 
justified the program now under attack 
when he said, in response to a question 
from the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas]: 

First, let me say that we realize that this 
is, frankly, an experimental program and we 
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realize that there are hazards in it. In my 
testimony I was very careful to point that 
out. FPurther, that we believe by careful 
concern with the type of house that is built 
with avoiding the minimum house which is 
either too small or not adequately planned 
or not adequately constructed, that there are 
houses well located which can and do and 
will last 40 years, and it is going to be our 
concern to develop that of house. 
Now the success or failure of this program, 
I believe, will be measured in large part by 
the degree to which we are able to do this, 
and we are going to try to do it. We be- 
lieve we can do it. 


The committee also believes it can 
be done. 

Mr. President, I close with a brief 
comment about the argument of my 
friend from Indiana, in which he paid 
great attention to the fact that under 
another part of the program—a part far 
less important than the one which I 
have been discussing—it is true that 
public housing authorities are eligible 
as mortgagors for a below-market-rate 
FHA insured program of loans for rental 
and cooperative housing for families of 
low income. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will interrupt the Senator from 
Pennsylvania to inform him that the 10 
minutes have expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 more minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. The program is for the 
purpose of assisting urban communities 
which have established workable pro- 
grams, which have been approved by the 
housing agency. It will permit nonprofit 
rental housing companies to operate un- 
der the provisions of the existing section 
221 of the National Housing Act, so 
broadened that the housing may be made 
available to the moderate income fami- 
lies who are not in a position financially 
to take advantage of the FHA sales 
housing program, which I have been dis- 
cussing. 

The Senator from Indiana is quite cor- 
rect when he says that it is possible for 
a public housing authority to become a 
mortgagor under this program. I sub- 
mit, with all deference to the Senator, 
that while it is possible it is highly un- 
likely that more than a few public hous- 
ing authorities will take advantage of 
this provision, which is primarily in- 
tended for cooperatives and other non- 
profit private organizations. 

To recapitulate, Mr. President, the 
committee stands firmly behind the rec- 
ommendations in the bill. We see no 
reason why the amendment should be 
agreed to. We think it would wreck a 
most important part of the program in 
the bill. 

I hope the amendment will be de- 
feated. I reserve the remainder of my 
time for use on Wednesday before the 
yea-and-nay vote. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
or 1 minute from the time on the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I noticed that in Dr. 
Weaver's testimony he was quoted as 
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saying that this is an experimental pro- 
gram. If 40 years is experimental, then 
I begin to entertain a sense of dread 
and misgiving about the future of my 
country and about the durability of real 
estate values. The idea of 40 years 
with no downpayment, so that at the 
end of 10 years the mortgage is 15 per- 
cent greater than the equity, is one of 
the most fantastic things I have ever 
heard of in my life. 

This will become, finally, an open in- 
vitation to abandon. What will happen 
at the end will be a little like what 
happens in the automobile industry. At 
the end of 10 years, on normal depre- 
ciation, a person will still owe more on 
the mortgage than his equity, and then 
will come the drive, “Trade in your 
house on a 1972 model.” 

Oh, the burden which will be placed 
upon the Federal Government before we 
get through, when it comes time to bail 
these people out. I understand that al- 
ready there are some bills in the hopper 
toying with the idea. 

I saw what happened under the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation, when the 
Federal Government owned under fore- 
closure over 270,000 properties. It looks 
like we are going in that direction all 
over again. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a minute? I should 
like, if the Senator will permit me, to 
take 1 minute in opposition to the 
amendment to answer what the Sena- 
tor has said. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it is 
necessary for me to leave the Chamber, 
and I should like to yield to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KeatTinec]. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator 
from New York will be quite willing to 
permit me to use 1 minute, so that the 
ReEcorp will have continuity. 

Mr. KEATING. By all means. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in answer 
to the argument made in opposition to 
the 40-year, no-downpayment mortgage, 
under the provisions now under attack, 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment and a table which appear on pages 
925 through 927 of the hearings, entitled 
“Accumulation of Equity With 40-Year, 
100-Percent Mortgages,” may be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and table were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ACCUMULATION OF EQuiITy WITH 40-YEAR, 

100-PERCENT MORTGAGES 

The change in equity of a homeowner in 
the property he owns for an extended period 
of time is a result of the changes in the 
value of the property and the change in out- 
standing debt secured by the property. Al- 
though neither of these quantities is sub- 
ject to exact prediction, some discussion of 
the factors influencing each will be helpful 
in considering the economic feasibility of 
40-year mortgage terms for 100-percent fi- 
nancing for the purchase of low- and mod- 
erate-priced new homes. 

With respect to the outstanding debt se- 
cured by the property, the amortization 
schedule for a level annuity monthly pay- 
ment covering current interest at 514 per- 
cent plus principal repayment over a 40- 
year term provides an initial pattern of 
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residual unpaid obligation. On this basis, 
outstanding balances decline to 90.8 percent 
of the original debt at the end of 10 years, 
to 74.9 percent at the end of 20 years, ang 
to 47.3 percent at the end of 30 years. 

Modifying this pattern in unpredictable 
manner will be the influence of partial pre- 
payments of principal (amounts in excess of 
required current payments), additions to 
debt because of future borrowings under 
open end terms or secured by junior liens 
(for property improvements or for expendi- 
tures unrelated to the property) or because 
of tax indebtedness in the form of special 
assessments (for street, utility, or neighbor- 
hood improvements), or complete revamping 
of the debt arrangement through refinancing 
(usually as an accompaniment to property 
sale but also, on occasion, in connection 
with financing of property alterations, con- 
solidation of debts, or modification of repay- 
ment schedule). 

Changes in the value of the property over 
a 40-year term are subject to an even greater 
variety of forces and a greater range of un- 
predictable variation. Principal among these 
forces are (1) changes in the value of the 
building dollar (which may be greater or 
less than changes in general price levels), 
(2) changes in housing market conditions 
(which alter the scarcity value of existing 
properties as demand-supply relationships 
change through time in an entire locality), 
(3) changes in the characteristics of the 
physical security (as a result of additions to 
and alterations of the original home, con- 
struction of additional facilities such as 
garages and fences, and modifications of the 
land through landscaping, tree planting, in- 
stallation of utilities, sidewalks, etc.), (4) 
changes in physical condition of the prop- 
erty (reflecting the net results of wear and 
tear and hazard occurrences on the one hand 
and of maintenance and replacement of 
equipment or structural elements on the 
other), (5) obsolescence of physical security 
(as a consequence of changing tastes and 
habits of living and of intervening innova- 
tions in equipment and design, perhaps off- 
set by modifications and adaptations of the 
original property in the course of mainte- 
nance and replacement operations), and (6) 
changes in neighborhood conditions and 
reputation (reflecting not only such adverse 
developments as poor property maintenance, 
exhaustion of public facilities, and intru- 
sion of disturbing land uses or occupancy 
but also such favorable developments as ex- 
pansion of school and other public services, 
improvement of transportation and shop- 
ping, creation of recreational and cultural 
facilities, and maintenance and enhance- 
ment of neighborhood appearance and repu- 
tation). 

Simple enumeration of these forces indi- 
cates the impossibility of confident general- 
ization concerning long-term future trends 
in property values. However, ignoring these 
elements of changes in the value of the 
building doliar (which will probably tend to 
increase property values over extended pe- 
riods of years) and changes in market con- 
ditions (which will no doubt continue to 
occasion erratic changes in current market 
values of property), some generalizations 
may be made about the probable course of 
the remaining forces during the physical life 
of structures in well-conceived neighborhood 
developments. Attention should be called 
specifically to the fact that several of these 
factors can be influenced favorably by the 
quality of neighborhood planning, property 
standards, and construction quality and de- 
sign which are provided by FHA underwrit- 
ing processing in anticipation of mortgage 
insurance. 

Most residential properties are improved 
during early years of physical life, at the 
very least to the extent of tree planting, 
lawn development, and installation of minor 
improvements such as shelving, awnings, 
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screens, and storm windows, and small 
equipment items. More commonly the ex- 
tent of these improvements is substantially 
greater, encompassing such additions as 
porches, garages, fences, patios, additional 
rooms, additional baths, recreation rooms, 
and air conditioning or ventilating and insu- 
lating facilities. 

During this period, property values are 
commonly enhanced by the forces of urban 
growth and development which are likely to 
result in (1) more nearly adequate school, 
fire, and police services; (2) improved ac- 
cess to the central city because of better 
public transportation arrangements and con- 
struction of better traffic facilities; (3) ex- 
pansion of neighborhood and suburban 
shopping centers serving the neighborhood; 
(4) initiation or expansion of suburban 
churches and other cultural agencies; and 
(5) development of public, community, and 
commercial recreational facilities. 

Simultaneously with these favorable 
changes, the property itself is subjected to 
loss of value as a consequence of deteriora- 
tion of equipment and structural elements 
which require occasional replacement. Heat- 
‘ing and plumbing facilities deteriorate, 
water tanks corrode, roofs wear, woodwork 
is scarred, interior and exterior paint and 
finishing discolor and wear, exterior surface 
material deteriorates, etc. Settlement of 
the structure may cause minor cracks in 
plaster and brickwork and basement walls 
or window frames may develop minor leaks. 

The net result of these favorable and un- 
favorable developments may be either in- 
crease or decrease in value; perhaps 10 or 12 
or 15 years of initial ownership of homes 
purchased new in subdivision or neighbor- 
hood developments. For most such homes, 
no worse than a very modest net deprecia- 
tion of perhaps one-half percent annually 
is a characteristic during this period al- 
though it must be recognized that prepon- 
derance of either favorable or unfavorable 
changes can occasion value trends ranging 
from extremes as high as 2 percent annual 
appreciation to an equal amount of annual 
depreciation, or even greater. 

After this initial phase of the life of a 
home, a long period of very gradual loss in 
value is typical as a consequence of gradual 
wearing out of the physical structure, in- 
creasing obsolescence of equipment and de- 
sign, and the aging of public and commercial 
facilities serving the neighborhood. This pe- 
riod may extend for 15 to 40 years, perhaps 
averaging 20 to 30 years for typical prop- 
erties and involving depreciation by about 
50 percent of original value during that time 
period. Again, however, wide ranges in ex- 
perience may either increase or restrain the 
rate of depreciation of value depending 
largely on the quality and consistency of 
maintenance and on trends of neighborhood 
appearance and reputation. 

Following this period of middle life an in- 
definite period of old age is common. Dur- 
ing this time progressive depreciation of 
value continues, but at a declining rate until 
some distant future date when the property 
value consists solely of residual land value. 
Perhaps a 1 percent annual depreciation can 
be suggested as typical of this period of 
senility, but attention should again be called 
to the wide range of variation in depreciation 
depending on maintenance efforts and 
neighborhood or community programs for 
neighborhood stabilization. The actual de- 
preciation during this period may range 
from zero to as high as 2 to 244 percent an- 
nually. 

Interrupting this fairly simple course of 
life history for single-family homes may be 
four major kinds of events. Most common 
are (1) substantial modernization to offset 
the accumulated effects of obsolescence and 
depreciation of both structure and equip- 
ment, and alterations of the original struc- 
ture to provide additional living space, pos- 
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sibly with conversion of use to multifamily 
occupancy or to mixed commercial and resi- 
dential use. 

A third type of interruption occurs upon 
demolition of the original improvements to 
make way for more intensive land use. In 
such a case the land value for the alterna- 
tive use increases to exceed the value of the 
combined land and present improvements 
for the original land use. 

A fourth type of interruption occurs in 
the event of a persistent neighborhood re- 
habilitation and rejuvenation effort, either 
organized in the fashion of a formal urban- 
renewal program or developing spontane- 
ously under this stimulus of impersonal 
market forces. 

Subject to all these qualifications of pat- 
tern for both debt repayment and value de- 
preciation, the accompanying table and chart 
present the probable course of equity ac- 
cumulation for home purchases of moderate- 
priced homes financed with 100-percent 
mortgages having 40-year maturities. Varia- 
tions from this pattern in the favorable 
direction because of any of the many factors 
mentioned, including changes in market 
conditions or in the value of the building 
dollar, amplify the growth of equity. Con- 
versely, adverse valuation trends for indi- 
vidual properties as compared with the 
suggested pattern limit the rate of equity 
accumulation and may, in the least favorable 
cases, result in individual instances of prop- 
erty foreclosures and FHA insurance claims. 
The frequency of such claims is expected to 
be modest—probably within the limits of 
reserves accumulated from a one-half-per- 
cent annual insurance premium, and, in any 
case, at levels which are not excessive in 
proportion to the benefits of homeownership 
which will accrue to the vast majority of 
home purchasers who will never be subjected 
to property losses. 


Depreciated value of $10,000 home and com- 
parison of unpaid balance of $10,000 











mortgage, 40-year term at 5% percent 

interest 
| Depreciated | Outstanding | 
End of year value of balance of | Equity 
property ! debt 

$10, 000 $10, 000 0 

9, 950 9, 929 21 

9, 900 9, 854 46 

9, 850 9, 775 75 

9, 800 9, 691 109 

9, 750 9, 603 147 

9, 700 9, 509 191 

9, 650 9, 411 239 

9, 600 9, 307 293 

9, 550 9, 196 354 

9, 500 9, 080 420 

9, 450 8, 957 493 

9, 400 8, 828 572 

9, 200 8, 690 510 

9, 000 8, 546 454 

8, 800 8, 393 407 

8, 600 8, 231 369 

8, 400 8, 060 340 

8, 200 7, 880 320 

8, 000 7, 689 311 

7, 800 7, 488 312 

7, 600 7, 275 325 

7, 400 7,051 349 

7, 200 6, 813 387 

7,000 6, 563 437 

6, 800 6, 298 502 

6, 600 6,018 582 

6, 400 5, 722 678 

6, 200 5, 410 790 

Weebl iaakee unde 6, 000 5, 080 920 

ee deteniceniasings 5, 800 4, 732 1,068 

ON 3b anubuhieate unite 5, 600 4, 363 1, 237 

iiiide Giada tel 5, 400 3, 974 1, 426 

aS adits cases seed nee 5, 200 3, 564 1, 636 

Caen inacscecnnus’ 5, 000 3, 130 1, 870 

iia cd- tacasnd 4, 800 2, 671 2, 129 

Tien dim cineniasdiiamed 4, 600 2, 187 2, 413 

Re Sorcerer eaten 4, 400 1, 675 2, 725 

BREE So it ate 4, 300 1,134 3, 166 

I eivngcquintaceintcty cated 4, 200 563 3, 637 

Di ca sack ansamauheen 4, 100 0 4, 100 


1See accompanying text for assumptions and quali- 
fications, 


Source: Federal Housing Administration, Division of 
Research and Statistics, 
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Mr. CLARK. I think this sufficiently 
answers the argument of the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
further comment, I had one of the great- 
est housing consultants in the country, 
who was with the Housing Administra- 
tion for a great many years, compile 
figures. Knowing something about the 
operation, I shall take his estimate on 
the matter any time as against any 
figure I might get from a Government 
agency. 

In due course, when we reach the dis- 
cussion of the amendment again on 
Wednesday, I propose to put a very con- 
siderable memorandum in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp on this very point, to 
show how fantastic the proposal really 
is. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator means that 
he would rather take the figures he has 
had prepared than the figures prepared 
by a Government agency since the 3d 
of January, does he not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Strangely enough, 
these figures were not prepared particu- 
larly for me, but they were prepared 
objectively by a man who has some real 
knowledge. 

I will say, if the Senator wishes to 
put it on that ground, that there has 
been 100 days of experience in the Hous- 
ing Administration, and I will take the 
advice of a fellow who has been in the 
business for 25 years and who speaks 
with rare authority upon the subject. 

Mr. President, I yield 10 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. KEaTING] on the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in order 
that the procedure may be correct, I ask 
unanimous consent that further consid- 
eration of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] may 
now go over to Wednesday, at which time 
we shall have a yea-and-nay vote and 
use the remainder of the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. The 
Chair advises that the amendment would 
automatically go over. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The 30 minutes available for debate will 
be equally divided. 





FORGERY UNDER THE COMMUNIST 
WORLD CONSPIRACY 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and in a way I apologize for 
taking time at this point in the debate 
to discuss the subject to which I am 
about to refer. However, I believe it to 
be a subject of transcendent importance, 
and one which should be brought to the 
attention of the Senate and the Ameri- 
can people promptly. What I wish to 
say is related to what took place in an 
executive session of the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security this morning. 

Mr. President, it is well known that 
the Communist world conspiracy makes 
use of forgery in its propaganda efforts. 
The Internal Security Subcommittee has 
in the past received very illuminating 
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testimony respecting specific instances of 
this practice. 

But the full extent and scope of Com- 
munist fraud by forgery of documents 
is not, I am sure, fully realized by the 
people of the free world. In an effort to 
get this whole picture in proper perspec- 
tive, as a basis for studying the possibility 
of legislative action to combat such Com- 
munist propaganda attacks, the Internal 
Security Subcommittee asked the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to gather and 
study recent known and documented ex- 
amples of Communist forgeries, and pre- 
sent this information in testimony be- 
fore the committee. ‘This testimony was 
taken in executive session this morning. 

What I shall say has been completely 
cleared for security. 

Our witness gave us details respecting 
more than 30 major instances of forged 
documents, purporting to have been 
written by or to high officials of the 
American Government, which have been 
traced to Soviet propaganda sources 
within the past 4 years. 

The CIA study of these Communist 
forgeries has shown that this material 
is manufactured and spread according 
to a plan which has three main pur- 


poses: 

First. To discredit the West. 

Second. To sow suspicion and dis- 
cord among our allies. 

Third. To encourage dissent among 
non-Soviet populations and dissatisfac- 
tion with their governments. 

Since Communist news sources are not 
well regarded in the West, continuous 
efforts are made to utilize free world 
publications that are not tarred with the 
Communist brush. Such means are em- 
ployed as the planting of a story with a 
pro-Soviet columnist, hidden financial 
subsidies, and the threading of fake 
anti-Western stories into legitimate 
news channels. 

In one instance, the Soviet forgery 
factory worked over a legitimate study 
report made to a congressional commit- 
tee and turned it into an outline of an 
alleged U.S. plan to take over Africa. 

One example of Communist propa- 
ganda-forgery was the much-reprinted 
fake rumor that the Algerian rebel gen- 
erals had enjoyed support from NATO, 
the Pentagon, or our Central Intelligence 
Agency. This lie was first printed on 
April 23 of this year, in a Rome daily 
called Il Paese. The publication is one 
of a small group of papers published 
in the free world but known to be out- 
lets for disguised Soviet propaganda. Its 
director is a member of the World Peace 
Council, a Communist front. 

A day later, Moscow’s Pravda published 
the story and the Soviet official news 
agency, Tass, broadcast it in English to 
Europe. Within 24 hours, Radio Mos- 
cow had relayed the story in Arabic to 
the Middle East. The following day, it 
was published by the London Daily 
Worker and the Communist daily, 
l’Humanite, in Paris. 

That same day, it was published by a 
non-Communist Parisian newspaper in a 
column credited to Genevieve Tabouis, a 
French writer who is known as anti- 
American. 
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By the end of that week, Moscow radio 
had carried it in a broadcast directed to 
North America and quite recently the 
phone story has been livened through 
telephone calls by Radio Moscow to 
American newspapers. 

The phone call is, of course, a gimmick, 
its purpose being to record a conversation 
on tape. During the call, a few para- 
graphs of Soviet propaganda are read 
into the record and edited tape, with the 
American voice and the added Soviet 
propaganda, makes a completely false 
propaganda message sound like truth. 

Another example of Communist for- 
gery was a well-publicized but com- 
pletely phony Rockefeller letter. A 
Communist newspaper in East Germany, 
in February 1957, printed several pages 
of what appeared to be a letter from 
Nelson Rockefeller to General Eisen- 
hower, outlining an alleged plan to gain 
domination of the world through Amer- 
ican manipulation of military and eco- 
nomic aid. That fraud was reprinted 
during the following 3 weeks in various 
Soviet publications and revived by the 
East German paper in March with the 
comment that the letter served as a basis 
for the Eisenhower doctrine. 

Under close examination, this forgery 
was found to contain inherent evidence 
of its own falsity, but that fact did not 
discourage the Communists. 

The forgery had served a purpose, 
when it fooled those unwary ones who 
did not examine it skeptically. 

Twenty-two of the Communist for- 
geries about which the committee was 
told this morning were designed to smear 
the United States by attributing to us 
“imperialist American” plans and ambi- 
tions for interference with certain free 
world countries which the Communists 
sought to influence. 

Eleven biamed this country with in- 
tervention in the private affairs of Asian 
nations. Five had to do with the Middle 
East. 

Because of its extreme importance, I 
shall urge that all this testimony be 
made public speedily, in full detail, with 
the charts developed by the CIA and 
photographs of specific forged documents 
which went into the committee record. 
I am confident this will be done. I hope 
that this committee record, when pub- 
lished, will have the widest possible dis- 
tribution. Whether or not it proves 
possible to devise legislation which will 
furnish any substantial measure of pro- 
tection against this massive Communist 
campaign of propaganda by forgery, I 
believe that the mere disclosure of what 
we now know about this campaign, and 
its specific objectives, will be a highly 
valuable contribution to our cold war 
effort. 

Every citizen of the free world who 
will read the testimony our committee 
received this morning is going to de- 
velop both a healthy skepticism respect- 
ing Communist propaganda claims, and 
a degree of sophistication in this whole 
area, based on knowledge of Communist 
objectives and techniques, which will 
help him to avoid being taken in by 
future Communist efforts of this nature. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT TO THE CANADIAN.- 
UNITED STATES INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH in the chair). On behalf of the 
Vice President of the United States, the 
Chair wishes to announce the assign- 
ment of the following Senators to be 
members of the Canadian-United States 
Interparliamentary Group: Senators 
MANSFIELD, Dopp, McCarTuy, PELL, Nev- 
BERGER, MAGNUSON, AIKEN, WILEY, Dwor- 
SHAK, CAPEHART, ALLOTT, and CASE of 
South Dakota. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO i1 
O’CLOCK TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns tonight, it adjourns to 
meet at 11 o’clock Tuesday morning 
next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ADDRESS BY FORMER PRESIDENT 
EISENHOWER AT REPUBLICAN 
DINNER 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished former President of the 
United States made a transcendental 
speech last night before 6,000 highly en- 
thusiastic people at the Washington, 
D.C., Armory. It is my delight to ask 
unanimous consent to have this great 
fighting speech printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TEXT OF EISENHOWER’S ADDRESS AT REPUBLI- 
CAN DINNER IN CAPITAL 


(Note.—Following is the prepared text of 
former President Dwight D. Eisenhower's 
speech to a Republican congressional testi- 
monial dinner in the National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C., June 1.) 

It is good to be again at a Republican re- 
union. This time I come as a recent grad- 
uate of as tough a political cram course as 
anyone could devise—6 years with an oppo- 
sition Congress. Any President with that 
experience is bound to have learned more 
about sheer politicking than he dreamed 
possible. I offer this thought tonight—that 
we see to it—starting now—that in 1962 we 
Republicans afford my successor the same 
opportunity for political enlightenment dur- 
ing his final 2 years in office. 

Seeing here so many old friends, I am 
tempted to talk of years gone by. But I 
am not here tonight to dwell on the past. 

Not that the past isn’t useful. It 
sharpens perspective, warns of pitfalls, and 
helps to point the way. But we must never 
let it divert our attention from the future. 

We have a right to be proud that these 
past 8 years, in matters both foreign and 
domestic, we kept faith with the American 
people. 

So I do not suggest that we sit idly by 
as our past accomplishments are misrepre- 
sented. Neither should we allow others to 
point with self-serving pride to programs 
that we long ago proposed and tried vainly 
to get them to support. But this is simply 
“keeping the record straight.” While im- 
portant, it has no forward thrust. 
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HAILS PARTY RECORD 


I consider our party’s record, at home and 
abroad, an excellent springboard into the 
future. We can gladly leave that record to 
the verdict of history. Time will be far 
more objective and accurate than present- 
day politicians in judging the past 8 years. 

Let us, then, leave the past behind and 
concentrate instead on our present and 
future. 

Of course, our first duty is to make em- 
phatically clear the views that we hold on 
the country’s needs. This is not simply our 
right, it is our obligation. 

For we must not forget, or let others for- 
get, that only 7 months ago we were the 
party that made gains in both the Senate 
and House of Representatives; we were the 
party that received more popular votes than 
any other party in America; it was our na- 
tional ticket that won a majority both of 
the States and of the congressional districts. 
To be sure, the Presidency was denied us by 
a paper-thin percentage. But from tens of 
millions of Americans we have a clear man- 
date to speak out forcefully on the great 
issues of the day. 

I have heard talk about the “role of the 
loyal opposition.” This implies that we 
should now have a different purpose than 
when the White House was in our hands, 
But my friends, we Republicans do not 
change our ideals, our aspirations or our 
programs, just because the other party is 
temporarily in power. We continue to stand 
for what we believe is wise and sound; we 
continue to fight against the unwise and 
the unsound. 


STRESSES RESPONSIBILITY 


Indeed, anyone, in either party, who re- 
sorts to irresponsibility when out of power 
does not deserve the responsibility of power. 
As Republicans, our checkpoints are simply 
these: “What is best for our country—and 
what is the best way to carry it out?” We 
need no other yardsticks in power or out. 
We want America to know that we are not 
simply Republicans, but also that we are 
right. 

Indeed, the greatest service our own or 
any political party can render the American 
people is to be a trustworthy vehicle for 
strengthening freedom in a world at peace. 

As to this, we have no better guide than 
the statesman who died 10 years ago this 
April—Arthur H. Vandenberg. He, too, was 
of the minority. Yet he powerfully influ- 
enced the creation of the United Nations, 
the Marshall plan, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Arthur Vandenberg told us in January 
1945: 

“We cannot drift to victory. We must have 
maximum united effort on all fronts. We 
must have maximum united effort in our 
councils.” 

In this, he still speaks for me, and he 
speaks for you. 

His advice needs attention today. Not only 
because there is great ability in our party— 
not only because we have proven executive 
competence—but also because this Republic 
cannot exclude anyone of worth from its 
national security deliberations. 

Every one of us appreciates the gravity of 
the world problems facing our Nation to- 
night. We Republicans encountered similar 
problems when the power and the respon- 
sibility were ours. All Americans realize 
that only one individual, the President, can 
Speak for our country as it strives in the 
world arena to solve those problems. As the 
President attempts to preserve our freedoms, 
as he seeks to strengthen peace, as he con- 
fers with foreign leaders whether friendly 
or hostile, he has the hopeful and sym- 
pathetic good will of all loyal Americans, re- 
gardless of party. History will adjudge the 
wisdom of his efforts. But we cannot allow, 
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today, the Nation’s basic unity of purpose 
to be in doubt. 

By the same token, Republican leaders 
must frankly, but always constructively, 
speak their views. And Republicans rightly 
expect to be consulted before, not after, the 
hour of decision or the moment of action. 

I was proud when, in recent crises, mem- 
bers of our party did not attempt to criti- 
cize, condemn, or belittle those in authority. 
This we did even though some seemed dis- 
posed falsely to blame us. We did not scurry 
about in search of a “scapegoat.” We decry 
anyone’s efforts to do so. Here I pay my 
personal tribute to the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, all the members of which body I have 
known long and well. It is my conviction 
that America possesses no group of men 
more dedicated, more patriotic and more 
capable in meeting grave responsibility. 

I say again that Republicans, while duty- 
bound not to withhold justified criticism, 
stand always ready to consult and advise. 
We have had some experience in careful 
and effective planning. In Iran, off For- 
mosa (Taiwan), in Vietnam, in Lebanon, in 
Guatemala and elsewhere we have known— 
and met—similar crises. 


OUTLINES NATION’S NEED 


We believe, measuring today’s interna- 
tional situation, that our Nation’s needs in- 
clude these: 

A widespread understanding of the pres- 
ent dangers that we face. 

The will to unify ourselves against those 
dangers. 

Steadiness of leadership, care in planning, 
prudence in word, firmness in deed. 

Wisdom to support the necessary, and the 
character to defer the merely desirable. 

A strong, balanced defense, adequate to 
the threat, but not wastefully overexpanded. 

Assistance to emerging nations determined 
to help themselves in a society of liberty. 

Alliances that will move forward the de- 
fense of freedom. 

Realistic progress in arms control and 
peaceful settlement of disputes—progress 
which, for the sake of all humanity, cannot 
much longer be safely deferred. 

Foreign economic policies that, by reduc- 
ing trade discrimination, will further mu- 
tual respect and mutual advantage. 

Programs of individual and informational 
exchange that underscore the common aspi- 
rations of all men. 

A creative program of space exploration 
geared to the rational and related not to 
hysteria, but to the Nation’s scientific needs. 


URGES CALM CONFIDENCE 


Finally, my friends, there must be a calm 
confidence among us all, inspired by our 
country’s proud history and traditions. By 
holding true to these traditions our people 
may live their lives and raise their families 
as Americans unafraid knowing that no mat- 
ter what may be the evil designs of arrogant 
dictatorships, this Nation will push ever for- 
ward toward its appointed destiny as a leader 
of freedom and peace. 

Of this I am certain: For these great ends 
we of the Republican Party will unhesitat- 
ingly make any sacrifice. Certainly these 
ends reflect the objective we sought to at- 
tain during the past 8 years. 

Now to our domestic concerns. Here, for 
America’s sake, we take sharp issue with 
the leadership now in power. 

What, exactly, do we stand for here at 
home? We Republicans see Mr. American 
in his high station as a free, self-reliant, 
proud individual. We are convinced that 
he can plan his own life and spend his own 
money better than some possibly benevolent 
bureaucrat can in his behalf. Any action 
that weakens any citizen’s self-respect is 
wrong. That is the reason we oppose the 
ever-increasing concentration of power in 
Washington. 
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I say this, not for the sake of mere criti- 
cism. 

I am deeply disturbed, as I believe mil- 
lions of people are, by the indications of 
sheer recklessness in programs compelling 
deficit spending on the Federal level. 

A free, healthy, competitive economy can- 
not long exist if it is to be subject to 
political abuse, bewildered by constantly 
shrinking dollars and continually fearful of 
government controls. 

We—all thoughtful Americans—must 
unite and summon to our thinking and to 
our councils all our wisdom, all our courage, 
and all our determination if we are to keep 
this Nation strong, healthy, and true to its 
own traditions. 

All agree it is criminal for one man to 
steal from another. But overpowerful gov- 
ernment can rob the individual just as 
surely—only the scale is grander, the stakes 
are greater, and the loss far more tragic. 
For what is stolen by paternalistic gov- 
ernment is that previous compound of ini- 
tiative, independence, and self-respect that 
distinguishes a man from the mob, a per- 
son from a number, a freeman from the 
slave. 

OPPOSES CENTRALIZATION 


Too much government planes off the 
peaks of excellence, hones down differences, 
dries up diversity, and leaves a bleak same- 
ness. 

No one can stand, simultaneously, for 
more individualism and more centralized 
government. The proposals now flowing in 
such abundance to the Congress can lead 
to nothing but greater centralization. 

We Republicans take our stand for the 
individual. 

And our respect for his inherent rights 
and ability will not be compromised away. 

We will not barter local and state respon- 
sibility for centralization, nor will we trade 
a little Government intervention for a little 
handout. 

We consider it sheer arrogance to believe 
that people in Government know better for 
the people than they know for themselves. 

We are, therefore, against programs that 
would substitute coercion for cooperation. 
The new farm proposals, creating an agricul- 
tural czar, are a case in point. 


GIVES EDUCATION STAND 


We are against programs that erode away 
citizen, local, and State self-reliance. Fed- 
eral payment of teachers’ salaries—as dis- 
tinguished from needed construction—is a 
case in point. 

We are against the insulting concept of 
government by big brother. Excessive pub- 
lic housing, rampant public power, federal- 
ized youth programs are cases in point. 

But as we fight the unwise, we Republi- 
cans proudly stand for positive programs in 
every area of public concern. We have long 
stood for advances in such programs as edu- 
cation, agriculture, minimum wage, medical 
care, and area redevelopment. 

But here is the great difference—our 
Republican watchword is “responsible 
progress.” 

At all levels Government must have a 
heart as well as a head—and its assistance 
must go freely as needed to individuals or 
localities that cannot help themselves. But 
this must be so done as to avoid overcentral- 
ization in Washington. Thereby, the local 
need can be accurately met with least injury 
to responsible citizenship. 


ASSAILS DEFICIT SPENDING 


There is, therefore, a vast difference in 
what we Republicans propose and what we 
oppose. This crucial difference is that our 
programs are kept oriented to the citizen 
and not to political expediency. They re- 
spect local responsibility, avoiding excessive 
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Federal interference 
handled back home. 

It follows that we believe in paying as 
we go for what we do or get. 

I believe deeply that continuing deficit 
spending is immoral. 

It forces our children to support spend- 
thrift parents. It visits upon _ voteless 
youngsters a mountain of unpaid bills. It 
is Government by credit card, with the bill 
to be paid by our children not merely in 
money but also in liberty. 

Even in the short run, unnecessary deficit 
financing is just as wrong. By debasing our 
currency, it leads to inflation—the most cyni- 
cal of all policies, for it strikes most cruelly 
at the retired, the pensioned, and those who 
have the least. 

So the means that are used are not neces- 
sarily justified by the ends being sought. 

Too often we hear it said that if we believe 
in a certain goal, the method and amount 
used to get there are mere details. But, 
my friends, frequently method and amount 
can go straight to principle. One morphine 
injection may be exactly what a suffering 
patient needs; a dozen would be fatal. 


ALARMED BY EXPENDITURES 


I look in vain, and with deep concern, for 
fiscal responsibility today in public affairs. 
As I note the mounting expenditures, I of- 
ten think how easy it is to buy things when 
you’re spending the other fellow’s money. 
That this must stop is one of the things 
that a strong, unified Republican Party 
should be teaching and preaching—and, so 
doing, can stop. 

So, my friends, I trust that the aim of 
every good Republican in these times is to 
strengthen and unify, not to divide, our 
party. 

Choosing up sides now for 1964, for ex- 
ample, would be a grave disservice to us all 
and, more important, to our country. More 
than one man has found that in pushing 
too fast to get to the front, he has lost a 
following. Those who run too fast into the 
future sometimes trip over the present. 

All of us, at this point, must work together 
to build up the entire party, so that our 
combined voices and influence will command 
ever wider respect and support. 

So I urge this—that we eagerly recruit 
young people, independents, and Democrats 
into that great company of men and women 
who want for America individually oriented 
progress that is sound and solvent. To every 
person who so believes, let our door always 
stand wide open. 


ASK EMPHASIS ON 1962 


As a party, we have today one overriding 
mission—to achieve more brilliant victories 
in the local, State, and congressional elec- 
tions this year, and then in 1962. We have 
seen what can be done in Pennsylvania, in 
Tennessee, in Texas. It is to carry forward 
this great effort that we have come to- 
gether tonight. Only after we have laid a 
solid substructure through victory in 1962 
can we start erecting our great skyscraper of 
1964. 

So now, let’s go hard at it to perfect the 
party organization from the grass roots up. 
One job is to raise adequate financial re- 
serves, and in this your participation to- 
night is a good beginning. Another pressing 
task is to seek out and encourage aggressive 
and attractive young men and women of high 
integrity to be our candidates. Then we 
must carry to every citizen, most especially 
the youth, our Republican message of dedi- 
cation to integrity, progress, responsibility, 
and concern for the individual. We must let 
everyone know that we do not appeal simply 
to the citizen’s stomach, but we appeal as 
well to his head, his heart, and his self- 
respect. Finally, we must help our country- 
men understand that what we stand for is a 
future of opportunity, of prosperity, of 
growth in continued liberty. 


in matters better 
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If we should neglect our pressing financial, 
organizational, teaching, and recruiting jobs 
until tomorrow, we will surely find that 
tomorrow is the day on which elections are 
lost. 

My friends, every one of us should be 
deeply proud to be a member of this great 
Republican Party. 

For ours is the party that fights for equal- 
ity of opportunity for all, when it is easier— 
perhaps more immediately popular—to offer 
special rewards to special groups. 

Ours is the party that calls for self- 
reliance, when it is easier—perhaps more 
immediately popular—to depend on a con- 
descending bureaucracy. 

Ours is the party that asks freemen to 
continue to earn and to value their free- 
dom, when it is easier—perhaps more imme- 
diately popular—to erode away self-reliance 
through public handouts. 

The Republican Party has an abiding 
faith in the sturdy quality of the American 
people. Our is a nation of men and women 
who have moved mountains, built great 
factories, tilled vast lands, harnessed mighty 
rivers and, in times of peril, have offered 
their lives for their country’s sake. Our 
imaginations cannot comprehend what 
such resourceful men and women can and 
will do over future years, but our faith in 
them is complete. They will not, just as we 
will not, become slaves to class and mass, 
to so-called minorities, and to the use of 
divisive labels. 

Believing these things, striving always to 
live by these principles, our dedication to 
republicanism is our dedication to Ameri- 
canism. 

These truths, I believe, we must confi- 
dently lay before the American people— 
today and every day. So doing, 1961, 1962, 
and then 1964, will be years of victory for 
our Nation, led by republicanism, proudly 
flying the banner of responsible progress by 
free and self-reliant Americans. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the 
provision of housing for moderate and 
low income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intend 
to call up an amendment. I thought we 
would have a quorum call before doing 
so. In that connection I suggest the 
absence of a quorum and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time be not 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment identified as “5-23-61— 
B,” which I offer on behalf of myself 
and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusuH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to state 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The amend- 
ment will be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

The amendment ordered to be printeq 
in the REcorp is as follows: 


On the first page, beginning with line 5, 
strike out all through line 10 on page 13, 

On page 13, line 12, strike out “102” ang 
insert in lieu thereof 101”. 

On page 25, line 12, strike out “103” ang 
insert in lieu thereof “102”. 

On page 30, line 23, strike out “104” andg 
insert in lieu thereof ‘'103’’. 

On page 71, line 13, strike out “section 
221(g),”. 

On page 72, beginning with line 20, strike 
out all through line 3 on page 73, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“(e) Section 212 of such title is amended 
by striking out in the second sentence of 
subsection (a) ‘any mortgage under section 
220’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘any loan 
or mortgage under section 220 or section 
233’.” 

On page 175, line 9, strike out “(4)” and 
insert “(3)”. 

On page 75, line 16, strike out “section 
221(g),”. 

On page 76, line 20, strike out “section 
221(d) (3),”. 

On page 83, after line 2, insert a new title 
as follows: 


“TITLE VII—FEDERAL LIMITED PROFIT MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION 
“Findings 

“Sec. 701. (a) While the Congress, in the 
declaration of national housing policy set 
forth in the Housing Act of 1949, established 
the goal of a decent home and a suitable 
living environment for every American fam- 
ily, experience has demonstrated that this 
goal is not being met or even approached for 
the millions of American families whose in- 
comes are too high for admission to low- 
rent public housing but too low to afford the 
range of sales prices and rents required for 
satisfactory new private housing being pro- 
duced under the existing Federal programs 
of assistance to private enterprise in hous- 
ing. Therefore, to further implement the 
declaration of national housing policy, and 
consistent with the provision thereof that 
governmental assistance shall be utilized 
where feasible to enable private enterprise 
to serve more of the total housing need, the 
Congress hereby determines that there is an 
urgent need for a supplementary system of 
housing finance to enable private enterprise 
to provide homes of sound standards of de- 
sign and construction for families of mod- 
erate income and for elderly persons. 

“(b) The Congress further determines that 
there are means available to State and local 
governments to further assist private enter- 
prise to meet this need at little or no direct 
cost to such governments by (1) granting 
exemptions, in whole or in part, from taxa- 
tion on the increased value of real property, 
(2) assisting in the assembling of sites 
through the use of the power of condemna- 
tion and eminent domain, and (3) promoting 
the use of sites, cleared under the slum 
clearance and urban renewal provisions of 
the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, for 
such housing. While not making such as- 
sistance mandatory, it is the sense of the 
Congress that such assistance should be given 
to housing constructed under this title. 


“Purpose 

“Sec. 702. The purpose of this title is to 
provide satisfactory housing in well-planned, 
economically sound residential neighbor- 
hoods for families of moderate income and 
elderly persons whose needs are not now be- 
ing served through existing programs of as- 
sistance to private and public enterprise, and 
to accomplish this purpose, this title makes 
financial assistance available to eligible bor- 
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rowers for the provision of housing of sound 
design and construction which will promote 
such economies as will be fully reflected in 
reduced rents or charges. 


«Creation and powers of Federal Limited 
Profit Mortgage Corporation 

“Src. 703. (a) To effectuate the purpose of 
this title, there is hereby created a body 
corporate to be known as the ‘Federal Lim- 
ited Profit Mortgage Corporation’ (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘Corporation’) with 
authority, as herein provided, to make and 
service loans, issue obligations in such 
amounts, at such times, and on such terms 
as the Corporation may determine, and to 
exercise the other powers and duties pre- 
scribed in this title. In the performance of, 
and with respect to, the functions, powers, 
and duties vested in it by this title, the 
Corporation, notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other law, may— 

“(1) adopt and use a corporate seal; 

“(2) sue or be sued in any Federal, State, 
or local court of competent jurisdiction; 

“(3) enter into contracts with regard to 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes and 
make advance, progress, or other payments 
with respect to such contracts without re- 
gard to the provisions of section 3648 of the 
Revised Statutes, and include in any con- 
tract or instrument made pursuant to this 
title such other provisions as the Corpora- 
tion deems necessary to assure that the pur- 
poses of this title will be achieved; 

“(4) foreclose on any property or take any 
action to protect or enforce any right con- 
ferred upon it by any law, contract, or other 
agreement, and bid for and purchase at any 
foreclosure or any Other sale any project or 
part thereof in connection with which it has 
made a loan pursuant to this title; 

“(5) pay all expenses or charges in con- 
nection with, and deal with, complete, re- 
construct, improve, rent, manage, make 
contracts for the management of, or estab- 
lish suitable agencies for the management of, 
or sell for cash or credit, or lease in its dis- 
cretion, in whole or in part, any project ac- 
quired pursuant to this title and to pursue 
to final collection by way of compromise or 
otherwise all claims acquired by, or as- 
signed or transferred to, it in connection 
with the acquisition or disposal of any hous- 
ing project pursuant to this title, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of law relating 
to the acquisition, handling, or disposal of 
real or personal property: Provided, That any 
such acquisition of real property shall not 
deprive the State or any political subdivision 
thereof of its civil or criminal jurisdiction 
in and over such property or impair the civil 
rights under State or local laws of the in- 
habitants on such property; 

“(6) acquire, hold, sell, or exchange at 
public or private sale, or lease, or otherwise 
dispose of, real or personal property, and sell 
or exchange any securities or obligations; 

“(7) subject to the specific limitations in 
this title, consent to the modification, with 
respect to rate of interest, time of payment 
of any installment of principal or interest, 
security, or any other terms, of any contract 
or agreement to which it is a party or which 
= been transferred to it pursuant to this 

tle; 

“(8) utilize and act through, with regard 
to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, any 
Federal, State, or local public agency or in- 
strumentality, or nonprofit agency or organ- 
ization, with the consent of the agency or 
organization concerned, and contract with 
any such agency, instrumentality, or organ- 
ization for the furnishing of any services or 
facilities; and may make advance, progress, 
or other payments with respect to such con- 
tracts without regard to the provisions of 
section 3648 of the Revised Statutes; 

“(9) enter into contracts with any Federal 
Housing Administration approved mortgagee 
to service loans made by such institutions; 


“(10) have succession in its corporate 
name; and 

“(11) do all things which are necessary or 
incidental to the proper management of its 
affairs and the proper conduct of its business. 

“(b) The Corporation may determine the 
necessity for and the character of its obliga- 
tions and expenditures and the manner in 
which they shall be incurred, allowed, and 
accounted for. The business of the Corpo- 
ration shall not be considered official busi- 
ness of the United States within the mean- 
ing of any statute permitting the free use of 
the United States mails. 

“(c) The Corporation may make available 
to eligible borrowers technical and other as- 
sistance which they may require in the in- 
itiation, development, and administration 
of their project. 


“Board of Directors 


“Sec. 704. (a) The management of the 
Corporation shall be vested in a Board of 
Directors (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Board’) consisting of five persons, one of 
whom shall be the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator as Chairman of the 
Board, and four of whom shall be appointed 
by the Administrator from among the officers 
or employees of the Corporation, of the im- 
mediate office of the Administrator, or (with 
the consent of the head of such department 
Or agency) of any other department or 
agency of the Federal Government. The 
Board shall meet at the call of its Chairman, 
who shall require it to meet not less than 
once each month. Within the limitations 
of law, the Board shall determine the gen- 
eral policies which shall govern the opera- 
tions of the Corporation. The Board shall 
select and effect the appointment of a 
qualified person to fill the office of Presi- 
dent of the Corporation. The basic rate of 
compensation of the position of President 
of the Corporation shall be the same as the 
basic rate of compensation established for 
the heads of the constituent agencies of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
Board shall select, employ, appoint, and fix 
the compensation of such other officers and 
employees as may be necessary to carry out 
the duties of the Corporation, without regard 
to the provisions of law applicable to the em- 
ployment, compensation, leave, or expenses 
of officers and employees of the United 
States; except that the rates of basic com- 
pensation of such officers and employees shall 
be comparable to those established for of- 
ficers and employees under the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. The members of 
the Board, as such, shall not receive com- 
pensation for their services. 

“(b) The Board shall supervise the Cor- 
poration, shall perform the other duties 
prescribed herein, and shall have the power 
to adopt, amend, and require the observance 
of such rules, regulations, and orders as 
shall be necessary from time to time for 
carrying out the purposes of this title and 
for coordinating the activities of the Cor- 
poration with the housing functions and 
activities administered within the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, or any of its 
constituent agencies, and with the general 
economic and fiscal policies of the Gov- 
ernment, and in carrying out these respon- 
sibilities the Board shall consult with the 
Advisory Committee, established under sub- 
section (c) of this section. In the perform- 
ance of, and with respect to, the functions, 
powers, and duties vested in it by this title, 
the Board, notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, may exercise any of the pow- 
ers enumerated in the second sentence of 
section 703(a) of this title and shall— 

“(1) estimate the need for housing for 
moderate-income families and elderly per- 
sons in each housing market area of the 
country and allocate and reallocate to each 
area its appropriate share of the loan funds 
authorized by this title; 
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“(2) delegate, in its discretion, any of the 
functions, powers, and duties vested in it by 
this title to any officers or employees under 
its direction and supervision; 

“(3) take such steps as it deems neces- 
sary and desirable to assure that the benefits 
of this program are not dissipated through 
speculative devices, to assure that the organ- 
ization of any corporate borrower and its 
proposed methods of operation are such as 
will avoid its use for speculative purposes 
or the payment of excessive fees, salaries, or 
charges in connection with any housing 
project, and to encourage borrowers to adopt 
methods by which occupants of dwellings 
may be permitted to reduce their rentals or 
other occupancy charges by occupant main- 
tenance and repair or other means of self- 
help and methods whereby they may acquire 
(subject to the right of a cooperative to re- 
purchase) ownership of their individual 
dwellings where such dwellings are free 
standing; and 

“(4) make an annual report to the Pres- 
ident of the United States for transmission 
to the Congress, to be submitted as soon as 
practicable following the close of the year 
for which such report is made. 

“(c)(1) An advisory committee shall be 
appointed by the Board to consist of seven 
members. In appointing such members the 
Board shall seek to obtain persons whose 
knowledge and experience in one or more of 
the fields of State or local government, the 
building of rental and cooperative housing 
projects, or the promotion or development of 
such projects would be of assistance in the 
administration of the program authorized by 
this title. From the members appointed to 
such committee the Board shall designate a 
chairman. The committee shall meet on the 
call of the Board which shall be not less than 
twice during each calendar year. 

“(2) Members of the advisory committee 
shall be entitled to receive compensation at 
a rate to be fixed by the Board, but not 
exceeding $50 per diem, and shall be entitled 
to receive an allowance for actual and nec- 
essary traveling and subsistence expenses, 
while attending meetings of the committee 
or otherwise serving at the request of the 
Board. 

“Capital stock 


“Sec. 705. (a) The Corporation may issue 
capital stock from time to time which shall 
be subscribed for by the Secretary of the 
Treasury on behalf of the United States, and 
payments for such subscriptions shall be 
subject to call in whole or in part by the 
Corporation: Provided, That the _ total 
amount of such stock subscribed for and 
held by the Secretary of the Treasury at 
any time shall not exceed $100,000,000. 
Stock held by the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall be entitled to cumulative dividends for 
each year equal to a return on the average 
amount, at par, of such stock outstanding 
during such fiscal year at a rate determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average interest 
rate on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States as of the last day of 
the sixth month of such fiscal year. The 
Corporation shall issue to the Secretary of 
the Tresaury receipts for payments by him 
for or on account of such stock, and such 
receipts shall be evidence of the stock owner- 
ship of the United States. There are here- 
by authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the amounts necessary to en- 
able the Secretary of the Treasury to make 
payments on such stock when called. Such 
stock or any part thereof may be retired at 
any time by the Corporation. 

“{(b) The assets of the Corporation, upon 
any liquidation, shall be used to retire all 
outstanding stock at par, to pay any accrued 
dividends, and to retire, pay, or settle all out- 
standing obligations. Any residue shall be 
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covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous 
receipts. 
“Mortgage loans 


“Sec. 706. (a) To assist the production of 
housing of sound standards of design, con- 
struction, livability, and size for adequate 
family life available for families of moderate 
income, and for elderly persons, the Corpo- 
ration, upon application of an eligible bor- 
rower (as defined in section 710(b)) and sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions of this title, 
may make a mortgage loan (including ad- 
vances during the development of the hous- 
ing project) to such borrower, or enter into 
commitments to purchase or repurchase loans 
to finance the development of a housing 
project to be undertaken by such borrower. 
No such loan shall be made unless— 

“(1) The Corporation shall have deter- 
mined that— 

“(A) the borrower is an eligible borrower 
of the character described in section 710(b) 
hereof and that, in the case of a nonprofit 
cooperative ownership housing corporation, 
the membership thereof is comprised pre- 
dominantly of families of moderate income, 
or elderly persons (or both) or that, in the 
case of a borrower other than a nonprofit 
cooperative ownership housing corporation, 
the dwellings in such housing project are to 
be made available to families of moderate 
income or elderly persons; 

“(B) the proposed housing project will 
meet a need for housing of families of mod- 
erate income or elderly persons; 

“(C) the location and physical planning 
of the housing project will afford reasonable 
assurance as to the stability of the neigh- 
borhood, and the dwellings in the housing 
project will meet sound standards of design, 
construction, livability, and size for adequate 
family life or for elderly persons; and 

“(D) the housing project will not be of 
elaborate or extravagant design or construc- 
tion, and such design and construction and 
the proposed methods of construction and of 
operation and maintenance are such as will 
promote such economies as are contemplated 
to be achieved through the nonprofit charac- 
ter of the borrower, increased efficiency in 
production through the use of new or im- 
proved materials and techniques and 
methods of construction or otherwise, in- 
creased efficiency in operation and manage- 
ment, minimum necessary operating services, 
occupant maintenance, or otherwise; and 

“(2) the borrower shall have agreed with 
the Corporation— 

“(A) not to incur or pay any excessive 
fees, salaries, or charges in connection with 
the housing project; 

“(B) to establish an initial schedule of 
rents or charges for the dwellings in the 
housing project which will permit such 
dwellings to be made available for families 
of moderate income, or for elderly persons, 
and such initial schedule of rents or charges 
and all revisions thereof shall be subject to 
the prior approval of the Corporation: Pro- 
vided, That the Corporation shall not ap- 
prove any initial schedule of rents or charges 
unless the Board has certified (i) that such 
rents or charges will permit the dwellings 
to be made available for families of moderate 
income or for elderly persons, and (ii) that 
such schedule is consistent, insofar as appli- 
cable, with the requirements of paragraph 
(2) (E) of this section, and reflects any sav- 
ings derived by the borrower under any tax 
exemption which may have been obtained 
by such borrower in accordance with the 
proviso to section 712 of this title; 

“(C) to give preference in the selection 
of tenants for the housing project (as among 
eligible applicants), first, to families dis- 
placed by public clearance or enforcement 
action; second, to families living in sub- 
standard homes; and, third, to families living 
in overcrowded homes, veterans to have pref- 
erence in each category: Provided, That in 
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respect to dwelling units specifically designed 
and designated for elderly persons, such per- 
sons shall have a preference for the tenancy 
of such housing, without regard to the fore- 
going preferences; 

“(D) to maintain the housing project, in- 
cluding all equipment therein, and all ap- 
purtenances thereto, in good condition 
throughout the life of the mortgage loan, 
and to establish and maintain adequate re- 
serves for repairs, maintenance, and replace- 
ments necessary to so maintain such housing 
project; 

“(E) to pay dividends, if the borrower is 
a corporation of the character described in 
clause (2)(i) of section 710(b) of this title, 
at a rate which is not in excess of 6 per 
centum per annum: Provided, That if in any 
year the Corporation is unable to pay divi- 
dends at the rate agreed to hereunder, divi- 
dends may be paid out of surplus earned in 
any subsequent year at a rate in excess of 
that agreed to but only to the extent nec- 
essary to give stockholders a return on their 
investment (not including any allowance 
for interest) equal to that which they would 
have received if dividends had been paid 
consecutively at the approved rate; and 

“(F) to comply with such other terms 
and conditions as the Corporation finds, 
prior to the mortgage loan, are necessary or 
desirable to carry out the purposes of this 
title; and 

“(3) in the case of a cooperative owner- 
ship housing corporation, the members at 
the time of making application for the mort- 
gage loan are equal to at least 30 per centum 
of the number of members proposed to be 
served by such housing project: Provided, 
That, prior to the receipt of any proceeds of 
such mortgage loan, the members of such 
cooperative borrower shall be equal to at 
least 80 per centum of the number of mem- 
bers proposed to be served by such housing 
project. 

“(b) The mortgage loan shall involve a 
principal obligation in an amount (1) not 
exceeding 90 per centum of the development 
cost (as defined in section 710(e)) of the 
housing project as determined by the Cor- 
poration, and (2) not exceeding 90 per 
centum of such amount as the Corporation 
shall have determined to be the maximum 
within which the project must be con- 
structed in order that it may be made avail- 
able for families of moderate income at 
rentals or charges within their means. No 
loan shall be made unless the mortgagor 
has agreed to certify the cost in the manner 
provided by section 227 of the National 
Housing Act for Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration mortgage insurance. 

“(c)(1) If a mortgage loan made under 
this title to any eligible borrower involves a 
principal obligation which is less than that 
authorized under subsection (b) of this sec- 
tion, and the borrower proposes to raise 
additional funds through sources other than 
the Corporation to be secured through in- 
sured or guaranteed mortgages, debentures, 
bonds, or otherwise, the total mortgage loan 
and such other borrowing shall not exceed 
in the aggregate the maximum principal 
obligation authorized under subsection (b), 
and the rights of the Corporation under 
any such mortgage loan shall not be sub- 
ordinate to the rights of any other creditor 
supplying such additional funds. The pro- 
visions of this title shall apply to any proj- 
ect financed in whole or in part by the 
Corporation. 

“(2) A mortgage loan may be made under 
the provisions of this title to an eligible 
borrower involving a principal obligation 
which is less than that authorized under 
subsection (b) of this section, to represent 
part of the obligation secured by a single 
mortgage with equal priorities, when the 
remainder of the funds obligated under such 
single mortgage are secured from State or 
local government funds, and the total mort- 
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gage loan and any other borrowing under 
the provisions of paragraph (1) of this sub. 
section does not exceed in the aggregate the 
maximum principal obligation authorizeg 
under subsection (b) of this section. 

“(d) The mortgage loan shall provide for 
complete amortization within a period of 
fifty years by periodic payments upon such 
terms, including a program providing for 
level payments of principal and interest, 
as the Corporation shall prescribe, and sha} 
bear interest, on the amount of the prin. 
cipal obligation of such mortgage loan out. 
standing at any time, at a fixed rate, based on 
the cost of the Corporation of capital in. 
vestment and borrowings from the private 
market, plus one-half of 1 per centum to 
compensate the Corporation for its estj- 
mated overhead and administrative expenses 
in connection with such loan and for pro- 
portionate payments to required reserves, 
In the event of the refinancing of the loan 
(within such period as the Corporation shall 
prescribe), is the cost to the Corporation of 
capital investment and borrowings from the 
private market makes necessary an increase 
in the rate of interest which, pursuant to 
this subsection, the Corporation is required 
to charge on the mortgage loan, the amorti- 
zation period may be extended to a date not 
later than sixty years after the date of the 
original mortgage: Provided, That no such 
extension shall be made unless the Corpora- 
tion determines that the increase otherwise 
resulting in the rents or charges for the 
dwellings in the housing project would ad- 
versely affect the stability of such housing 
project. The mortgage loan may, in the dis- 
cretion of the Corporation, include provision 
for the deferment of payments of principal 
and interest thereunder: Provided further, 
That such deferments shall not in the ag- 
gregate result in an extension of the matu- 
rity of the mortgage for a period of more 
than three years nor shall any such defer- 
ments result in an extension of the matu- 
rity of the mortgage for more than three 
years beyond the mortgage maturity other- 
wise authorized herein. 

“(e) Subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, the mortgage loan shall be in such 
form, contain such provision as to security, 
repayment, and redemption, and be subject 
to such other terms and conditions as the 
Corporation may determine: Provided, That 
in the case of a borrower of the character 
described in section 710(b) (1), the mortgage 
loan shall contain provisions requiring that 
such borrower have, to the extent permitted 
by State and local law, a priority for the pur- 
chase of the interest of each of its members 
in the dwelling of such member in the event 
of sale of such interest. 

“(f) The borrower may, with the consent 
of the Corporation, pledge the contract or 
commitment of the Corporation to to make 
& mortgage loan hereunder as security for a 
loan of construction funds from other 
sources. 

“(g) The Corporation may charge to the 
borrower (in addition to any interest 
charges) an amount not exceeding one-half 
of 1 per centum of the principal amount of 
the mortgage loan for inspection and other 
services during the construction of any hous- 
ing project. The Corporation may also 
charge to an applicant for a mortgage loan 
under this title a reasonable fee for the cost 
of processing applications, which shall be 
payable by the applicant whether or not 
such application is approved. If the bor- 
rower proposes to raise additional funds 
through sources other than the Corporation 
to be secured through insured or guaranteed 
mortgages, debentures, bonds, or otherwise, 
the inspection charge herein authorized shall 
be computed on the total amount borrowed 
from the Corporation and such other sources 
for the construction of such project. Such 
service charges may be included as a part of 
the development cost of the project and may 
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be payable from the proceeds of any mort- 
e loan or advances thereon. 

“(h)(1) Each recipient of a mortgage loan 
under this section shall keep such records as 
the Corporation shall prescribe, including 
records which fully disclose the amount and 
disposition by such recipient of the proceeds 
of such mortgage loan, the total cost of the 
housing project in connection with which 
such loan is made, and the amount and na- 
ture of that portion of the cost of the proj- 
ect or undertaking supplied by other sources, 
and such other records as will facilitate an 
effective audit. 

“(2) The Corporation and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers and records of the eligible borrowers 
that are pertinent to mortgage loans received 
under this section. 

“(i) In any State where a State or local 
agency has been created pursuant to State 
law to supervise the operation of a housing 
program found by the Corporation to be sub- 
stantially similar to the provisions of this 
title, the Corporation may provide by agree- 
ment with such agency for the supervision 
and administration by such agency of the 
mortgage loans made under the provisions 
of this section, in order to prevent duplica- 
tion of functions, and to achieve adminis- 
trative economies and coordination between 
the program established under this title and 
any State or local programs to deal with 
the needs of middle income families and 
aged persons. 

“(j) If a local agency has been designated 
pursuant to the provisions of subsection (i) 
of this section, mortgage loans under this 
section shall be limited to borrowers organ- 
ized or approved with the consent of the 
local agency pursuant to the provisions of 
applicable State law. 

“(k) After the expiration of twenty years 
from the date of the original mortgage loan 
under the provisions of this section, a bor- 
rower may relieve itself of further super- 
visions by the Corporation or any agency 
designated under the provisions of subsec- 
tion (i) of this section, upon repayment of 
the mortgage loan and of such portion of 
the value of tax abatement as may have been 
granted it by State or local government and 
to which such government does not at such 
time waive the rights of repayment. 


“Obligations of Corporation 


“Sec. 707. (a) The Corporation is author- 
ized to issue and have outstanding on and 
after July 1, 1961, notes or other obligations 
in an aggregate annual amount not to exceed 
$500,000,000 except that with the approval 
of the President such aggregate annual 
amount may be increased at any time or 
times on or after July 1, 1962, by additional 
amounts aggregating not more than $1,- 
500,000,000 upon a determination by the 
President, taking into account the general 
effect of any such increase upon conditions 
in the building industry and upon the na- 
tional economy, that such increase is in the 
public interest: Provided, That the aggregate 
amount outstanding at any one time shall 
not exceed the unpaid principal of mortgage 
loans contracted for or held by it under this 
title (without regard to amounts of prior ad- 
vances on such loans), plus the value (as 
determined by the Corporation) of any ac- 
quired properties, the amount of its cash on 
hand and on deposit, and the amount of its 
investments authorized herein: Provided 
further, That the interest on obligations 
issued by the Corporation under this section 
Shall not exceed a rate of 4 per centum per 
annum. 

“(b) The failure of the Corporation to 
make any payment due under or provided 
to be paid by the terms of any note or other 
Obligation issued by the Corporation pur- 
Suant to subsection (a) of this section shall 


be considered a default under such note or 
other obligation, and, if such default con- 
tinues for a period of thirty days, the holder 
of such note or obligation shall be entitled 
to receive debentures (in principal amount 
equal to the unpaid principal of the de- 
faulted note or other obligation of the Cor- 
poration plus any interest due and unpaid 
on such note or other obligation), as here- 
inafter provided, upon assignment, transfer, 
and delivery to the Corporation, within a 
period and in accordance with rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the Corpo- 
ration, of the note or other obligation in 
default. Debentures issued under this sub- 
section shall be executed in the name of the 
Corporation as obligor, shall be signed by 
the Chairman of the Board by either his 
written or engraved signature, and shall be 
negotiable. Such debentures shall bear in- 
terest at a rate determined by the Corpora- 
tion, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at the time the defaulted note 
or other obligation of the Corporation was 
issued, but not to exceed the rate of interest 
applicable to the defaulted note or other 
obligation, or the going Federal rate, which- 
ever is the lower, payable semiannually on 
the ist day of January and on the Ist day 
of July of each year, and shall mature three 
years after the 1st day of July following the 
maturity date of the defaulted note or other 
obligation of the Corporation in exchange 
for which such debentures were issued. Such 
debentures shall be paid out of the Insur- 
ance Fund or out of any funds of the Cor- 
poration which shall be primarily liable 
therefor, and shall be fully and uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed as to principal and in- 
terest by the United States, and such guar- 
anty shall be expressed on the face of the 
debenture. In the event the Corporation 
fails to pay upon demand when due, the 
principal of, or interest on, any debenture 
so guaranteed, the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall pay to the holder or holders the amount 
thereof which is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and there- 
upon, to the extent of the amount so paid, 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall succeed 
to all the rights of the holder or holders of 
such debentures. Debentures issued under 
this subsection (b) shall be in such form 
and denominations in multiples of $50, shall 
be subject to such terms and conditions, 
and shall include such provisions for re- 
demption, if any, as may be prescribed by 
the Corporation, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and may be in 
coupon or registered form, and shall not be 
subject to the limitations prescribed by sub- 
section (a) of this section. Any difference 
between the amount of debentures to which 
the holder of the defaulted note or other 
obligation of the Corporation is entitled un- 
der this subsection (b) and the aggregate 
principal amount of the debentures issued, 
not to exceed $50, shall be adjusted by the 
payment of cash by the Corporation. The 
Corporation may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, purchase in the 
open market debentures issued under the 
provisions of this subsection (b). Such pur- 
chases shall be made at a price which will 
provide an investment yield of not less than 
the yield obtainable from other investments 
authorized by this title. Debentures so pur- 
chased shall be canceled and not reissued. 


“Reserves, dividends, and investment of 
funds 

“Sec. 708. The Corporation shall carry toa 
specific reserve account for losses, to be 
known as the Insurance Fund, semiannually 
from interest receipts on mortgage loans 
amounts equal to one-fourth of 1 per centum 
per annum of the then outstanding balance 
of such mortgage loans. The Corporation 
shall make such chargeoffs on account of 
depreciation or impairment of its assets as 
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the Board shall require from time to time. 
In addition to the Insurance Fund reserve 
account for losses, the Board shall require 
the establishment and maintenance of, and 
the Corporation shall establish and maintain, 
such reserve or reserves as it deems neces- 
sary. Such reserves, including the Insurance 
Fund, and all other funds of the Corporation 
not invested in mortgage loans or operating 
facilities, shall be kept in cash or on deposit 
or invested in bonds or other obligations of, 
or guaranteed as to principal and interest by, 
the United States. 


“Priority accorded to applications 


“Sec. 709. In the processing of applications 
for financial assistance under this title the 
Corporation shall give priority to applications 
with respect to projects which will receive 
assistance from a State or local government 
in one or more of the ways specified in 
section 701(b) of this title. 

“Definitions 

“Sec. 710. As used in this title, the fol- 
lowing terms shall have the meanings, re- 
spectively, ascribed to them below, and unless 
the context clearly indicates otherwise, shall 
include the plural as well as the singular 
number: 

“(a) ‘Families of moderate income’ means 
families, or individuals, whose incomes pre- 
clude them from purchasing or renting con- 
ventionally financed new housing with total 
monthly housing expenditures of 20 per 
centum of their normal stable income as 
defined by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

“(b) ‘Eligible borrower’ or ‘borrower’ shall 
mean (1) any private or public nonprofit 
organization (including but not limited to 
cooperative ownership housing corporations) , 
or (2) any private corporation, borrowing di- 
rectly on a commitment from the Corpora- 
tion and authorized to provide dwellings (i) 
the occupancy of which is to be permitted 
in consideration of agreed charges, or (ii) for 
sale, at cost plus an amount representing 
profit not exceeding 6 per centum (as certi- 
fied in the manner prescribed in section 227 
of the National Housing Act), to an organ- 
ization of the character described in clause 
(1) of this paragraph. 

“(c) The term ‘corporation’ (except when 
used to designate the Corporation created 
by section 703 hereof) shall mean either ‘cor- 
poration’ or ‘trust’ and references to mem- 
bers of such corporations shall with respect 
to trusts mean the beneficiaries thereof. 

“(d) ‘Housing project’ shal! mean a project 
(including all property, real and personal, 
contracts, rights, and choses in action ac- 
quired, owned, or held by a borrower in con- 
nection therewith) of a borrower designed 
and used primarily for the purpose of provid- 
ing dwelling: Provided, That nothing in this 
title shall be construed as prohibiting the 
inclusion in a housing project of such stores, 
offices, or other commercial facilities, recrea- 
tional or community facilities, or other non- 
dwelling facilities as are necessary appur- 
tenances to such housing project. 

“(e) ‘Development cost’ shall mean (1) 
the amount of the reasonable costs incurred 
by the borrower in, and necessary for, carry- 
ing out all works and undertakings for the 
development of a housing project and shall 
include the cost of all necessary surveys, 
plans and specifications, architectural, engi- 
neering, or other special services, land ac- 
quisition, site preparation, construction and 
equipment, interest incurred during the de- 
velopment of the housing project up to the 
time of completion, initial working capital 
for the administration of the housing 
project, necessary expenses (including any 
initial operating deficit) in connection with 
the initial occupancy of the housing project, 
and the cost of such other items as the Cor- 
poration shall determine to be necessary for 
the development of the housing project, less 
net rents and other net income received from 
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the housing project prior to the time of its 

on, as determined by the Corpora- 
tion, or (2) the cost, as approved by the Cor- 
poration, incurred by the borrower in, and 
necessary for the acquisition of, a housing 
project developed with a loan made under 
this title. For the p of this sub- 
section, the Corporation shall consider, in 
determining the reasonable cost of land 
acquisition, the effect of local assistance for 
assembling and clearing the site and secur- 
ing title thereto as provided in section 701(b) 
of this title. 

“(f) ‘Mortgage’ or ‘mortgage ioan’ shall 
mean a first mortgage on real estate, in fee 
simple, or on a leasehold (1) under a lease 
for not less than ninety-nine years which is 
renewable or (2) under a lease having a 
period of not less than seventy-five years to 
run from the date the mortgage was exe- 
cuted; and the term ‘first mortgage’ shall 
mean such classes of first liens as are com- 
monly given to secure advances on, or the 
unpaid purchase price of, real estate, under 
the laws of the State in which the real estate 
is located, together with the credit instru- 
ments, if any, secured thereby. 

“(g) The term ‘veteran’ shall mean a per- 
son who has served in the active military or 
naval service of the United States at any 
time (i) on or after September 16, 1940, and 
prior to July 26, 1947, (ii) on or after April 
6, 1917, and prior to November 11, 1918, or 
(iti) on or after June 27, 1950, and prior 
to February 1, 1955, and who shall have been 
discharged or released therefrom under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable. 

“(h) The term ‘going Federal rate’ shall 
mean the annual rate of interest (or, if 
there shall be two or more such rates of in- 
terest, the highest thereof) specified in the 
most recently issued bonds of the Federal 
Government having a maturity of ten years 
or more. 

“(i) ‘State’ shall mean the several States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and the territories, depend- 
encies, and possessions of the United States. 

“(j) The term ‘elderly persons’ means a 
person sixty years of age or over or a family 
the head of which or his spouse is sixty 
years of age or over. 


“Amendments of other acts 


“Sec. 711. (a) The sixth sentence of para- 
graph Seventh of section 5136 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended (12 U.S.C. 24), is 
amended by inserting before the comma 
afte? the words ‘or obligations of the Federal 
National Mortgage Association’ the follow- 
ing:*’, or notes, debentures, or other obliga- 
tions of the Federal Limited Profit Mortgage 
Corporation’. 

“(b) Section 5200 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (12 U.S.C. 84), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“*(%4) Notes, obligations, and debentures 
of the Federal Limited Profit Mortgage Cor- 
poration shall not be subject to any limita- 
tion Based upon such capital and surplus.’ 

“(c) Section 101 of the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act (31 U.S.C. 846) is hereby 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of the section and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the following: ‘Fed- 
eral Limited Profit Mortgage Corporation.’ 


“Tazation of property 


“Sec.‘ 712. All real property and tangible 
personal perty of the Corporation shall 
be subject to State, county, municipal, or 
local taxation to the same extent according 
to its value as other similar property is taxed, 
and any.-real property shall be subject to 
special assessments for local improvements: 
Provided, That nothing contained herein 
shall be construed to prohibit any eligible 
borrower from contracting with any State, 
or political subdivision thereof, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a complete or partial ex- 
emption from any taxation or assessments 
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otherwise authorized by this section. Except 
as to such taxation of real property and tangi- 
ble personal property, the Corporation, in- 
cluding but not limited to its franchise, 
capital, reserves, surplus, income, assets, and 
other property, shall be exempt from all 
taxation now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States or by any State, county, munic- 
ipality, or local taxing authority. All notes, 
debentures, and other obligations of the 
Corporation shall be exempt, both as to prin- 
cipal and interest, from all taxation imposed 
by the United States, or any State, county, 
municipality, or local taxing authority. 


“Protection of labor standards 


“Sec. 718. In order to protect labor stand- 
ards— 

“(a) any contract for a loan pursuant to 
this title shall contain a provision requiring: 
(1) that not less than the salaries prevailing 
in the locality, as determined or adopted 
(subsequent to a determination under ap- 
plicable State or local law) by the Corpora- 
tion, shall be paid to all architects, technical 
engineers, draftsmen, and technicians em- 
ployed in the development, and to all main- 
tenance laborers and mechanics employed 
in the administration, of the housing project 
involved; (2) that not less than the wages 
prevailing in the locality, as predetermined 
by the Secretary of Labor pursuant to the 
Act of March 3, 1931 (Davis-Bacon Act), as 
amended, shall be paid to all laborers and 
mechanics employed in the development of 
the housing project involved; and (3) that 
certifications as to compliance with the pro- 
visions of this subsection be made prior to 
the making of any payment under such con- 
tract; 

““(b) the provisions of section 874 of title 
18, United States Code, and of section 2 of 
the Act of June 13, 1934, as amended (40 
U.S.C. 276c), shall apply to any housing 
project financed in whole or in part with 
funds made available pursuant to this title; 

“(c) any contractor engaged on any hous- 
ing project financed in whole or in part with 
funds made available pursuant to this title 
shall report monthly to the Secretary of 
Labor, and shall cause all subcontractors to 
report in like manner, within five days after 
the close of each month and on forms to 
be furnished by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, as to the number of persons 
on their respective payrolls on the particular 
housing project, the aggregate amount of 
such payrolis, the total man-hours worked, 
and itemized expenditures for materials. 
Any such contractor shall furnish to the De- 
partment of Labor the names and addresses 
of all subcontractors on the work at the 
earliest date practicable. 


“Penalties 


“Sec. 714. (a) Any person who induces or 
influences a borrower hereunder to purchase 
or acquire property or to enter into any con- 
tract, in connection with any housing proj- 
ect to be financed, in whole or in part, with 
a loan made under this title, and willfully 
fails to disclose any interest, legal or equi- 
table, which he has in such property or such 
contract, or any special benefit which he ex- 
pects to receive as a result of such contract, 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned for not more than one year, or both. 

“(b) No individual, association, partner- 
ship, or corporation (except the Corporation 
established under this title) shall hereafter 
use the words ‘Federal limited profit mort- 
gage corporation’, or any combination of 
words which might reasonably lead to con- 
fuse with the Federal Limited Profit Mort- 
gage Corporation as the name or a part 
thereof under which he or it shall do busi- 
ness. Any such use shall constitute a mis- 
demeanor and shall be punishable by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000. 

“(c) Whoever, for the purpose of obtaining 
any loan under this title, or any extension 
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or renewal thereof or the acceptance, release, 
or substitution of security therefor, or for 
the purpose of influencing in any way the 
action of the Corporation under this title, 
makes any statement, knowing it to be false, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. 

“(d) Whoever (1) falsely makes, forges, 
or counterfeits any obligation, in imitation 
of or purporting to be an obligation issued 
by the Corporation, or (2) passes, utters, or 
publishes, or attempts to pass, utter, or pub- 
lish, any false, forged, or counterfeited ob- 
ligations purporting to have been issued by 
the Corporation, knowing the same to be 
false, forged, or counterfeited, or (3) falsely 
alters any obligation issued or purporting 
to have been issued by the Corporation, or 
(4) passes, utters, or publishes, or attempts 
to pass, utter, or publish, as true, any 
falsely altered or spurious obligation issued 
or purporting to have been issued by the 
Corporation, knowing the same to be falsely 
altered or spurious, shall be punished by a 
fine of not more than $10,000, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than five years 
or both. 

“(e) Whoever, being connected in any ca- 
pacity with the Corporation, (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other things 
of value, whether belonging to it or pledged, 
or otherwise entrusted to it, or (2) with 
intent to defraud the Corporation or any 
other body, politic or corporate; or any in- 
dividual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, 
or examiner of the Corporation, makes a 
false entry in any book, report, or state- 
ment of or to the Corporation, or without 
being duly authorized draws any order or 
issues, puts forth, or assigns any note, de- 
benture, bond, or other such obligation, or 
draft, bill of exchange, mortgage, judgment, 
or decree thereof, shall be punished by a fine 
of not more than $10,000, or by imprison- 
ment for not more than five years, or both. 

“(f) <All general criminal and penal 
statutes of the United States relating to 
public moneys, property, or employees of the 
United States shall apply to public moneys, 
property, and employees of the Corporation. 
No officer or employee of the Corporation 
shall participate in any manner affecting his 
personal interests or the interests of any 
corporation, partnership, or association in 
which he is directly or indirectly interested. 

“Short title 

“Src. 715. This title may be cited as the 
‘Federal Limited Profit Mortgage Corpora- 
tion Act’.” 

On page 83, line 3, strike out “VII” and 
insert in lieu thereof “VIIL”. 

On page 83, line 5, strike out “701” 
insert in lieu thereof 801”. 

On page 83, line 14, strike out “702” and 
insert in lieu thereof “802”. 

On page 83, line 22, strike out “703” and 
insert in lieu thereof 803”. 

On page 84, line 4, strike out 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘804”. 

On page 84, line 8, strike out 
insert in lieu thereof “805”. 

On page 84, line 12, strike out 
insert in lieu thereof “806”. 

On page 88, line 19, strike out 
insert in lieu thereof “807”. 


Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 15 min- 
utes on the amendment. The amend- 
ment is a substitute for the so-called 40- 
year no downpayment provision of the 
pending bill. It will be noted that I 
have asked for a rather substantial 
amount of time on the amendment; 
hence it was treated specially in the 
unanimous consent agreement, because I 
really feel that at long last the idea em- 
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podied in the amendment is entitled to 
the considerate judgment of the Senate 
and that thorough discussion of it be had 
as a substitute for the one part of the bill 
pefore us which represents a new initi- 
ative on the part of the administration, 
in order to meet a well established need. 

Being a lawyer, I will first state what 
the amendment is about. It proposes to 
authorize the establishment of a 
U.S. Government corporation. We are 
familiar with this type of operation. It 
would be called the Federal Limited Prof- 
it Mortgage Corporation, and would be 
financed in the first instance by $100 
million from the Federal Treasury. But 
that is only seed money, in order to get 
the project off the ground. The idea is 
to have it established as a self-financed 
corporation, which will raise its money 
from the public by selling securities, 
which securities will be guaranteed by 
the Federal Government and which will 
carry an income tax exemption in terms 
of the interest which is payable on the 
securities. 

The amount of money proposed to be 
raised is $500 million in the first year, 
and $500 million a year thereafter, as 
money may be needed in the discretion of 
the corporation, with the right in the 
President of the United States, as fiscal 
and economic conditions may allow, and 
as housing needs may require, to permit 
another $1,500 million in the aggregate 
to be raised in obligations of the cor- 
poration, to be issued to the public at any 
time in the amounts which seem war- 
ranted by the considerations which I 
mentioned before. 

The corporation is essentially to be a 
governmental body. Its board of di- 
rectors would consist of five persons, who 
would be essentially Government em- 
ployees, headed by the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator as Chair- 
man of the Board. 

The idea, then, would be for this 
corporation, being in funds in a sense 
a mutual mortgage corporation, to lend 
these funds to public or private non- 
profit or limited profitmaking corpora- 
tions, which will operate in the various 
States, and to lend them money at a 
rate—because it can itself sell its obli- 
gations at a very low rate—which is in- 
creased over and above the rate which 
the obligations bear only by the operat- 
ing requirements of the corporation it- 
self, including some actuarial reserve. 

Therefore the interest rate to the ac- 
tual builder of the housing would be the 
interest rate which represents the cost 
to the corporation plus one-half of 1 per- 
cent for administrative expenses, which 
is equivalent, I might point out, to the 
FHA premium of one-half of 1 percent 
which is charged today on all mortgages. 

There are quite a number of ad- 
vantages in this plan which are very 
much superior, in my view—and I may 
Say in the view of many others—to the 
untried, brandnew, 40-year, no-down- 
payment plan which is proposed to the 
Senate. 

I have called up my amendment im- 
mediately upon the heels of the amend- 
ment proposed by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Indiana, which will indeed be 
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the first one to be voted on when we 
come to the yea-and-nay votes on Wed- 
nesday. I may add that I shall ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment 
when we resume debate on Tuesday. 
I hope very much that I shall have the 
cooperation of the Members of the Sen- 
ate in that regard. I might explain that 
there has been some annoyance ex- 
pressed with the calling of Members of 
the Senate from their committee delib- 
erations, for the purpose of granting 
yea-and-nay votes on amendments. Out 
of courtesy to my colleagues I am not 
pressing that point this afternoon. 

I call up my amendment immediately 
upon the heels of the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana so that Senators 
may have an opportunity to consider the 
whole question together. 

In other words, I feel certain there 
are Senators who are opposed to the 40- 
year, no-downpayment mortgages, but 
who, at the same time, recognize the 
real need for the moderate income hous- 
ing field. They desire to fill that need, 
if they can find some intelligent way, 
which will appeal to the principles which 
they believe are consistent with the 
country’s well-being, to do it. 

Therefore, I offer this alternative 
right on the heels of the vote, so that 
Senators who may decide to strike the 
40-year provision may, nonetheless, sup- 
port the alternative. Also, I hope it will 
attract Senators who may, in the final 
analysis, support the 40-year, no-down- 
payment alternative, but are unhappy 
about it and would like, if they could, to 
find a better way. I respectfully sub- 
mit that this is a better way. 

I shall, of course, go into considerably 
more detail to prove that, but it is inter- 
esting to observe, and I think it rather 
bears upon the validity of this idea, that 
the amendment is in essence, with prac- 
tically no changes, the same as S. 1342, 
a bill which I introduced together with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], who is not a sponsor of this 
amendment, his place having been taken 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BusH]. However, together with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK], 
I introduced a bill last year, and after 
consideration and testimony, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, of 
which I have the honor to be a member, 
reported the bill favorably to the Sen- 
ate on June 17, 1960. It was then Cal- 
endar No. 1677. It was not considered 
by the Senate because of the inability to 
have it called up for action. However, 
the bill actually commanded a majority 
vote in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which reported the very same 
measure which I am proposing for con- 
sideration on the Senate floor. So this 
proposal is not simply the idea of one 
Senator but is a rather important 
grounding in the fact that the proposal 
commended itself to the committee. 

As a matter of fact, even the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency did not report this 
alternative adversely to the full commit- 
tee when we considered the housing bill, 
but rather preferred simply to send it to 
the full committee and let the full com- 
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mittee act on it. It was rejected by a 
divided vote in the full committee. I do 
not say this in any adversary spirit, be- 
cause the administration had made a 
choice of means and had submitted the 
40-year, no-downpayment measure, and 
I believe there was a certain amount of 
loyalty which supervened over other con- 
siderations in going along with the ad- 
ministration in terms of the vote in the 
full committee. So, first, this program 
has had consideration and has, indeed, 
commanded, upon another occasion, a 
majority in the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Second, and most important, the great 
attribute of this program is that it is a 
successful one. It is actually working 
most successfully in the State of New 
York. Thatis where I got it and brought 
it to Congress, in the hope that it might 
be applied nationally. Indeed, the com- 
mittee was so impressed in 1960, when it 
heard the testimony of witnesses in New 
York, including high officials of the State 
government who were concerned with 
housing, that it caused a majority of the 
committee to favor the measure. The 
question of trial and success is a most 
important point. 

I think it is very well known that I 
am sympathetic to housing. I have 
ardently supported housing bills. I have 
even voted to override the vetoes of the 
President of my own party in respect to 
housing measures, so important have I 
considered such bills to be to the people 
of the country. So I am sympathetic to 
any idea which is proposed which makes 
any sense at all in terms of helping to 
provide for the Nation’s housing needs. 

One of the major elements in deter- 
mining whether an idea makes sense or 
not is whether it has been tried. I think 
the most forceful argument against the 
40-year, no-downpayment proposal is 
that it has never been tried. It is brand 
new. To show how even its sponsors 
are worried about whether it can work, 
they are providing $750 million for the 
FNMA—the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, a Government-owned cor- 
poration—to buy back the very mor‘- 
gages which it is intended to dispose of 
under the 40-year, no-downpayment 
program. The know, as well as I do, that 
these mortgages certainly will not be ab- 
sorbed by banks, insurance companies, or 
savings and loan associations. They will 
come right back into Government hands, 
if the whole project will work at all. 

Although I do not agree with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the minority leader, that the 
program will ultimately be out of bal- 
ance in terms of there being an area 
where people will find it attractive to 
abandon their homes, I think we cannot 
simply cast aside the argument that on 
a 40-year basis there is danger of an 
imbalance, a disequilibrium, as it were, 
between the time of a loan and the time 
when construction begins, if there is not 
a mutualization feature which is repre- 
sented by the strength of a limited- 
dividend mortgage corporation, such as 
I have described, under which it is pos- 
sible for construction properties, multi- 
family properties, and other properties 
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of that kind, to support property of per- 
haps a different type, whereas in the 
40-year, no-downpayment proposition 
every piece of property and mortgage 
must stand on its own and be valid or 
invalid in terms of its security depending 
on itself. 

I think one of the strong arguments 
and very important factors in the whole 
situation is that the entire program has 
actually worked in the State of New 
York. It has worked extraordinarily 
well. We now have completed in the 
State of New York, or have in process 
of construction, 30,189 dwelling units, 
under the New York State Limited Profit 
Housing program, which is precisely this 
program. The mortgage loans on those 
properties now amount to $427,353,990. 
The plan has produced housing with an 
average room rent or carrying charge, 
depending on whether it is a sale or 
rental, of in the area of $20 to $22, a 
kind of general average per room, which 
is what we are all dreaming about and 
talking about when we talk of moderate 
income housing. 

This is a very impressive record; and 
to that must be added the fact that New 
York City also operates a similar pro- 
gram. The program involves no subsidy 
of any kind or character from govern- 
ment, either from the Federal Govern- 
ment or, in the case of the New York 
State program, from the State govern- 
ment. It calls for the lending of gov- 
ernment credit, because the bonds are 
salable, due to a government guar- 
antee. Let us remember that in the 40- 
year, no-downpayment program the 
government will have to guarantee the 
mortgages. One of the important ques- 
tions in committee concerned the re- 
demption of the 40-year mortgages, 
which differs from the FHA redemption. 
If there is a default, there is a consider- 
able struggle. We eliminate that in the 
40-year, no-downpayment mortgages, 
which will be sold at an interest rate be- 
low the market interest rate. I point 
that out to show that there is nothing 
sensational about a Federal guarantee 
on bonds which will be issued under the 
plan I am proposing. The important 
place in which money is saved is in the 
interest and tax-exemption feature. 
That, of course, is true of public hous- 
ing; but in this case we save that for 
the homeowner or the renter—the 
tenant—and we in no way impose a cost 
on the Federal Government, because 
there is no Federal subsidy, as there is in 
the case of public housing. 

I point that out because I think it is 
most important. The record of perform- 
ance as compared with the completely 
untried situation of the 40-year, no- 
downpayment proposition, regarding 
the performance of limited dividend cor- 
porations, has been very good. ‘There 
are other factors which must be con- 
sidered. 

First, we must be certain that people 
will go out and build on this basis. ‘The 
State of New York is not an inconsider- 
able example, because New York has 10 
percent of the Nation’s housing. One 
cannot dismiss this as simply a lab- 
oratory experiment on a small scale in 
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one particular State. New York is not 
called the Empire State for nothing. It 
is an empire, having all kinds of cities, 
including New York City, the largest in 
the country and the most powerful in 
terms of finance and other matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

New York is not an inconsiderable 
place in which to prove a proposition of 
this kind. What the program has done 
in New York has been to attract trade 
unions, employers, and cooperative or- 
ganizations of various kinds to enter into 
this field and to build under this plan, 
which is a most useful plan for people 
who are cooperating with one another in 
other matters, and who then can move 
into cooperation in the housing field. 
It lends itself very well to cooperative 
ownership, as well, in which there are 
many savings when one gets into the 
moderate income field—for instance, 
savings such as those which would be in- 
herent in connection with self-service— 
savings which represent enormous sav- 
ings in terms of housing costs. 

The other feature is one which is rath- 
er rare in terms of a new program. In 
other words, here we can speak of actual 
performance and achievement, such as 
has occurred in New York. Indeed, the 
voters in New York have twice voted af- 
firmatively, by very substantial major- 
ities, in favor of a program of this kind. 

In addition, the program will enable 
such corporations to negotiate with mu- 
nicipalities or tax concessions, because 
it will be advantageous to a municipal- 
ity to defer tax income for a time in or- 
der to induce the project to be under- 
taken in the first place. 

In addition—and also very impor- 
tant—States, including the State of New 
York, often are willing to give condemna- 
tion authority to corporations of this 
kind. So a further important point is 
the capability of developing at reason- 
eg cost appropriate sites for such hous- 

g£. 

Mr. President, for all these reasons, I 
respectfully submit that here is an alter- 
native which makes great sense, has 
actually been tried, avoids the untried 
aspects of the 40-year, no-downpayment 
program, and answers the social ques- 
tions which trouble many persons about 
the 40-year, no-downpayment program— 
because it does require investment. Mr. 
President, I should also point out that 
the loan authority under this plan can 
be as great as 90 percent of the replace- 
ment cost of the completed project. So 
some investment is required; and that is 
why this plan encourages cooperatives. 

Furthermore, this plan forms a much 
better basis for the security behind the 
mortgage, because it enables many 
properties to lean on each other in re- 
spect to a corporation which issues its 
own bonds. 

Finally, it is a great inducement for 
the making of arrangements, with 
municipalities, which result in further 
reducing costs, through tax abatements 
of various kinds and through the 
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capability of receiving the power of 
condemnation. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is not in 
vain that the Banking and Currency 
Committee itself has looked with favor, 
rather than with a jaundiced eye, upon 
this proposal, even at a time when it felt 
it had to turn it down, in preference to 
the plan of the administration itself. 

Mr. President, I hope very much that 
on Tuesday we shall be able to have fur- 
ther debate regarding this matter. As 
I told the Senator who is the floor 
manager of the bill, I would take some of 
my time today and would have this pro- 
posal the pending question, but I would 
hope to reserve at least 1 hour of my time 
for next week, when perhaps other 
Senators who support this concept will 
be here and will have an opportunity to 
speak, and then I shall be glad to de- 
velop the matter further. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of the time available to me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from New 
York will have to leave very soon. So 
I shall make my remarks this afternoon 
very brief. 

It is a little difficult to oppose a plan 
such as the one the Senator from New 
York proposes. He knows that last year 
I expressed my sympathy with the plan, 
and voted for it in the committee, and 
brought it to the floor of the Senate. 
But we were not able to put it through. 
I did that largely on the basis of the 
fine showing made before our commit- 
tee in regard to what had been done in 
the State of New York. Of course, at 
that time we did not have the alterna- 
tive plan which the administration has 
suggested. 

The Senator from New York knows 
that the subcommittee referred his pro- 
posal to the full committee, in order that 
we might decide between the two. It 
was felt that they were alternative 
plans, and that we should not have both 
of them. 

I will say that I am convinced that 
the plan has worked well in the State 
of New York and in the city of New 
York. But as I said at the committee 
meeting, I do not know that that can 
be taken as assurance that it would work 
well over the country. New York pre- 
sents an unusual situation, as the Sen- 
ator from New York has so well stated. 
New York has 10 percent of the housing 
of the Nation, and has a tremendous 
housing program, on a State basis, and 
has another one on a city basis, and 
is in a position, and has been in a posi- 
tion to try out new programs, and this 
one it has tried out, and it has worked 
well. 

Another feature is that I telieve it 
generally would always be preferable to 
have a program which would rely upon 
private market financing, rather than 
direct loans from the Government. 

I have supported direct loan programs 
more than once. I was the author of 
the direct loan program for veterans. I 
was the author in the Senate of the 
program which provided for direct loans 
for farm housing. I supported—not 
originally, but eventually—the direct 
loans for housing for the elderly. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at this 
t will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PELL 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Alabama yield to the Senator from New 

ork? 

I SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
to no one in my respect for the Senator 
from Alabama, and I should only like to 
make clear a point—one which I am sure 
he will understand: I think there is a 
difference between direct loans and what 
I propose. A direct loan is—as in the 
veterans’ situation—made when the 
money actually moves from the Govern- 
ment to the borrowers. My proposal 
would require that the market accept 
these bonds; otherwise, no money for 
such loans would be available. I think 
that makes a very material difference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I agree with the 
Senator from New York, and probably I 
was not being very accurate when I re- 
ferred to direct loans. 

Let me see whether I correctly under- 
stand the matter. The proposal of the 
Senator from New York is, as I under- 
stand it, that the Government under- 
write those bonds. 

Mr, JAVITS. Oh, no. All that the 
Government would do would be to put up 
$100 million, in order to give such a cor- 
poration some capital. It could draw 
down the capital as soon as the corpora- 
tion accumulated any. Other than that, 
the corporation would issue the securities 
to the public, with a Government guar- 
antee of the securities. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is what I 
said—in other words, the Government 
would underwrite them. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am trying to avoid— 
because it would be unfair to this pro- 

imputation that this plan 
involves the proposition of back-door 


In talking about direct loans, the 
question is where the money will come 
from. In most cases, the money comes 
from the Treasury, generally under the 
Second Liberty Loan Act. But in this 
case the money will come from the 
public, in a direct way. Therefore, 
there must be public acceptability; and 
if the money is not obtained in that 
way, it will be impossible to go through 
with the program. 

Our experience shows that the public 
is very receptive, and that the money 
can be raised from the public by a bond 
sale of this kind. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
appreciate the courtesy of the Senator 
from New York in making that point 
— Certainly, he has clarified it for 


There is another point which I should 
like to discuss, namely, the tax-exempt 
Status of the bonds. Does the Senator 
from New York believe it is feasible for 
the Senate to initiate such action? The 
Senator from New York has served in 
the House of Representatives, and he 
knows how jealously the House defends 
and stands by its prerogatives with ref- 
erence to writing legislation of that kind. 
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What would his thought be on that 
point? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would say in this case 
it is so peripheral to the main point that 
I would feel the House could not feel 
it would be amiss. I have served in the 
House, as the Senator knows, and I 
know how sensitive it is on this ques- 
tion. If the main thrust were the tax 
exemption, I would agree, but it is only 
peripheral to the main point. 

The idea of tax exemption on housing 
bonds has been very deeply imbedded in 
our housing legislation through public 
housing, and I do not see how the House 
could take it to be amiss if we offered 
it the opportunity to embrace the same 
principle in respect of moderate income 
housing, where the main thrust was not 
tax exemption. However, that is one of 
the main peripheral benefits. The 
main idea is not to get tax exemption 
for the bonds, but the main purpose 
is different. It happens that the tax 
exemption helps, but the tax exemption 
is only incidental to the fact that the 
bonds would be issued by a Government 
corporation. It therefore would be tax 
exempt under State law, too, since a 
State could not tax a governmental 
instrumentality. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that the 
main thrust of the proposal is not tax 
exemption per se, I would say the House 
should not take offense. I may point 
out that there are some 15 examples of 
bonds issued by various types of Gov- 
ernment corporations which also, by 
virute of their origin, have been, for 
practical purposes, tax exempt. I am 
confident, and we will check the matter 
over the weekend, that many of these 
proposals did not originate in the House. 
We shall check that point to make sure. 

I have made the best answer I can 
make to the Senator’s view, which I 
deeply respect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I should like to ask 
the Senator to check into section 42(a), 
title ITI. I shall not take the time to 
read it, but I believe it would be well to 
have that statute in mind, not that it 
would prevent us from enacting a later 
statute, but simply because it indicates 
a policy established by Congress since 
the tax exempt statutes relating to hous- 
ing bonds were authorized in 1937 or 
1938. 

Of course, we are all aiming at the 
same objective. I want to pay my com- 
pliments to the Senator from New York 
for the diligence and earnestness with 
which he has worked on this type of leg- 
islation. What we are trying to do is 
reach a mass market for decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing, for a great pro- 
portion of our people who today are de- 
nied the privilege of owning or living 
in such property, simply because their 
incomes are not high enough. We are 
both trying to do it under the admin- 
istration experiment—and it is an ex- 
periment. That is what the Senator 
from New York is trying to do. 

Mr. JAVITS, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The question of need 
has been raised by the very same friends 
and colleagues who commiserate about 
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the fact that we are underusing the re- 
sources of our country. It must be re- 
membered that houses will be built on 
the basis of demand, and that such con- 
struction will greatly stimulate produc- 
tion in this country. The incomes of 40 
percent of our people permit them to 
own houses, but the incomes of 60 per- 
cent do not. The mean income of the 
American family is said to be somewhere 
around $7,000. The last figure I saw 
was $6,600. It is a fact which disquali- 
fies a large proportion of the American 
people from owning homes. So we have 
the capability of a tremendous stimulant 
to the American productive economy, as 
well as a tremendous social benefit of the 
greatest importance to the majority of 
the American families. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. I have used 
this figure previously. I cannot vouch 
for it, but I believe it is accurate. 
Roughly 75 percent of American families 
today have incomes too low to enabie 
them to afford the average house. I will 
not say a decent, safe, and sanitary 
house, but a typical FHA house. In 
other words, the great mass market is 
left without the ability to buy an FHA 
house under existing law and today’s 
prices. 

Regardless of our following divergent 
routes, we are both aiming toward that 
objective. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I re- 
serve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. President, I understand an order 
has been entered that, when the Senate 
adjourns tonight, it stand in adjourn- 
ment to meet at 11 a.m. on Tuesday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the majority leader, I give no- 
tice that the Interior appropriation bill - 
will be up for consideration on Tuesday, 
as well as the continuation of the hous- 
ing bill, but that if there are to be any 
yea-and-nay votes ordered on either bill, 
they will go over until Wednesday. 





ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY AT 
11 A.M. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, in accordance with the 
order previously entered, I move that 
the Senate now adjourn until next Tues- 
day at 11 a.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) under the 
order previously entered, the Senate ad- 
journed until Tuesday, June 6, 1961, at 
11 am. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate June 2, 1961: 
U.S. PATENT OFFICE 

Edwin L. Reynolds, of Maryland, to be 
First Assistant Commissioner of Patents. 

Horace B. Fay, Jr., of Ohio, to be an 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents. 

Arthur W. Crocker, of Maryland, to be an 
examiner in chief, U.S. Patent Office. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate June 2, 1961: 
Bureau or CUSTOMS 
COLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS 

Ernesto Flores, of New Mexico, to be col- 
lector of customs for Customs Collection 
District No. 50, with headquarters in Colum- 
bus, N. Mex. 

Cornelius F. Reardon, of Montana, to be 
collector of customs for Customs Collection 
District No. 33, with headquarters in Great 
Falls, Mont. 

A. Bayard Angle, of Florida, to be collector 
of customs for Customs Collection District 
No. 18, with headquarters in Tampa, Fla. 

Mrs. Edna M. Scales, of Oregon, to be col- 
lector of customs for Customs Collection 
District No. 29, with headquarters in Port- 
land, Oreg. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, JUNE 5, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Lamentations 3: 4: Let us search and 
try our ways, and turn again to the Lord. 

O Thou who hast made us for thyself, 
grant that as we turn to Thee in our 
moments of prayer and meditation we 
may feel the touch of Thy spirit drawing 
us unto Thee with the cords of love that 
cannot be broken. 

May it be the deep and dominant long- 
ing of our hearts to know Thy presence 
and power more intimately which alone 
can dispel our doubts, solve our problems, 
and quiet our fears. 

Help us to respond to the constraint 
oi those lofty impulses and aspirations 
commanding and encouraging us to re- 
main steadfast, however belligerent the 
forces of tyranny and aggression may be. 
- Inspire us to pray fervently and labor 
faithfully for the fulfillment of the 
vision of a new and better day which at 
times is beshadowed but never eclipsed, 
obscured but never extinguished. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace who came to lead mankind out of 
hate into love, and out of sin into salva- 
tion. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, June 1, 1961, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 5954. An act making appropriations 
for the Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the Tax Court of the United States for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for 
other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
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with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. HaypEN, Mr. MONRONEY, Mr. 
JOHNSTON, Mr. Hruska, Mr. BRIDGEs, and 
Mr. KucHEt to be the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S.1720. An act to continue the authority 
of the President under title II of the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, to utilize surplus agri- 
cultural commodities to assist needy peoples 
and to promote economic development in 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 


THE LATE JOHN HAROLD FLANNERY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
FLoop]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, June 3, at 4:30 p.m., in the National 
Institutes of Health at Bethesda, Md., 
a distinguished former colleague of yours 
and of many of the Members still here, 
and a predecessor of mine in this seat 
I now have the honor to hold, and a dear 
and close personal friend of mine, passed 
from the scene of his many and arduous 
labors—the Honorable J. Harold Flan- 
nery, late president judge of the court of 
common pleas in Luzerne County, and a 
former Representative in Congress from 
Pennsylvania, who died unexpectedly of 
heart failure. He was 63. 

Hospital attachés at the Bethesda in- 
stitution, a major medical research cen- 
ter, reported the jurist’s heart failed as 
a result of complications due to “acute 
bronchial asthma,” a serious respiratory 
ailment. He was admitted to the insti- 
tution on Friday, June 2, at 1 p.m. after 
a hurried flight by private plane from 
the Wilkes-Barre-Scranton Airport. 

At his bedside when death came was 
his wife, the former Anne Allen, and his 
son, Attorney J. Harold Flannery, Jr. 

Judge Harold Flannery, a resident of 
906 Susquehanna Avenue, West Pittston, 
Pa., was a candidate for reelection to a 
third consecutive 10-year term on the 
common pleas bench this year. He 
seemed certain to be elected in view of 
his endorsement by both political parties 
which nominated him in the recent pri- 
mary. 

Judge Flannery had been in ill health 
for several months. On the day after 
he received the nomination of both par- 
ties for a third term, May 17, he was 
admitted to Wilkes-Barre General Hos- 
pital. On May 24, a week later, Flannery 
was removed home from the hospital, 
where he was recuperating. 

His condition apparently worsened, 
and I made arrangements for his admis- 
sion to the Bethesda institution on rec- 
ommendation of his personal physician, 
Dr. Malcolm Borthwick, of Dallas. 

I was deeply grieved when word of his 
passing came shortly afterward. We 
had been lifetime friends and years ago 
appeared together in many Little Theater 
productions in Wilkes-Barre. 

Judge Flannery although endorsed for 
reelection by both parties, was regarded 
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as a prominent voice in Democratic po. 
litical circles. He served at one time as 
county Democratic chairman. 

Prior to his election to the common 
pleas court on November 4, 1941, he 
served three consecutive terms as Con- 
gressman from the 11th District which 
encompasses Luzerne County. At the 
age of 38 he was elected to the 75th Con- 
gress in 1936 and won reelection to the 
76th and 77th Congresses in 1938 and 
1940. A terrific vote getter, he garnereq 
over 100,000 votes in winning his third 
term in Congress, which he resigned to 
aspire for judge. 

Prior to his tenure in Congress, he 
served from 1932 to 1936 as an assistant 
district attorney of Luzerne County. He 
prosecuted a murder case that attracted 
nationwide attention because of its 
similarity to “The American Tragedy,” 
a popular novel at that time by Theodore 
Dreiser. 

He also served as solicitor of Pittston, 
his native community, from 1926 to 1930, 
Judge Flannery was prominently known 
as an afterdinner speaker and as a 
humorist. He appeared at hundreds of 
functions throughout the county during 
his career as a Congressman and jurist. 

Born in Pittston, April 19, 1898, he 
was the son of the late Maj. and Mrs. 
John T. Flannery, whose homestead was 
at 229 South Main Street, that city. 
After his marriage, he moved to West 
Pittston about 25 years ago. 

He was a graduate of Wyoming Semi- 
nary, Kingston, after which he entered 
the U.S. Army in World War I. After 
the war, he returned to pursue his law 
studies and received his degree from 
Dickinson School of Law, Carlisle. He 
was admitted to the bar in March 1921. 

His father, who was a city clerk of 
Pittston for many years, was popularly 
known as Captain Flannery. He served 
as captain of Company H, 9th Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry Regiment, in the Span- 
ish-American War. He was later pro- 
moted to major. 

Judge Flannery had two brothers in 
the legal profession. Attorney Frank 
Flannery, who died about 10 years ago, 
and Attorney Patrick Flannery, who died 
about 5 years ago. His son, Attorney J. 
Harold Flannery, Jr., is now serving 
with the Justice Department in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Judge Flannery was once a candidate 
for State superior court. In the late 
1920’s, he formed a partnership with 
Attorney William White Hall, of Pitts- 
ton. Judge Flannery was a member of 
numerous organizations, particularly 
the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of 
Greater Pittston. He was a member of 
the Immaculate Conception Church, 
West Pittston. 

Besides his wife and son, he is sur- 
vived by a sister, Mrs. Geraldine Mc- 
Cawley of Carbondale. Another sister, 
Grace, died several years ago. 

The distinguished Sunday Independent 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., in the edition of 
June 4, carried the following editorial: 

J. HAROLD FLANNERY 


A real shock to all of Luzerne County was 
the completely unexpected death yesterday 
in Maryland of President Judge J. Harold 
Flannery, of West Pittston. 
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Known for years not to have been robust 
known to have been given a recent 
thorough hospital checkup, he gave the peo- 
ple no reason to feel his life was in danger. 
A sudden turn for the worse came and 
then, so quickly, the end of a splendid career 
as @ jurist and as a man. 

Perhaps it is best to let the records speak 
as to the standing of Judge Flannery. 

And, just last month, with no one even 
in this politically ambitious county show- 
ing the slightest disposition to oppose him, 
Judge Flannery was given both nominations 
for his third term on the bench. 

Even more than that is the fact that this 
is the second time, as came his time to ask 
if the people wanted him again, he had been 
nonored with both nominations and given 


no opposition. 
It happened first 10 years ago and then 


n this year. 
This is the finest and the most under- 
standable tribute that can be paid the late 
President Judge J. Harold Flannery. 


Had Judge Flannery lived, he would 
have returned to the Luzerne County 
bench as president judge. But we who 
knew and loved him, remember him also 
as @ distinguished Member of this body. 
In both of these offices of great trust and 
confidence, he displayed qualities of 
leadership and ability that mark him as 
a statesman of the first order. Devoted 
as he always was to the Nation’s prime 
interests, he reflected with great honor 
the confidence placed in him by the citi- 
zens of Luzerne County, when he served 
them in the Nation’s Capital during the 
difficult days of the outbreak of World 
War II, and later for 20 years as an able 
and understanding judge. 

Thousands of our fellow citizens in 
Luzerne County, and for that matter 
throughout the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania and the country, are indebted 
to him for his unceasing labors toward 
our general welfare. 

There seemed to be no end to his inde- 
fatigable industry and his unlimited ca- 
pacity for work. Toll, however, was be- 
ing taken by his ceaseless activities 
which, no doubt, accounted in a large 
measure for his sudden death at a time 
when most of us felt he was at the merid- 
ian of his brilliant powers and great ca- 
pacities. 

The name and fame of every man 
survive for a little time or, perchance, 
for a little longer time—then disappear. 
It is strikingly true, however, that what 
& man is or does remains eternal. 

Numberless thousands, recognizing in 
him the true qualities of leadership and 
friendship, are sorrowed by his passing. 
We have lost a great man we can ill af- 
ford to lose. The State of Pennsylvania 
and the county of Luzerne has lost an 
experienced and able jurist of whom 
they will always have reason to be proud. 
T have lost an old and true friend, a fine 
companion, and a dear colleague, the like 
of whom rarely exists among men. 

Judge Flannery was a devoted hus- 
band, a kind and generous father whom 
his family loved deeply and respected 
fully. Harold, Anne, and I have been 
friends even before they were married 
80 Many years ago. I held Nicky, his 
only son, on my knee many and many a 
time. These ties and his family obliga- 
tions were foremost in his consideration, 
and he was always attentive to their 
interests and their needs. Because of 
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his early demise, a beloved member is 
absent from this wonderful family 
hearth. 

I can say indeed, to those near and 
dear to him, that they have our heart- 
felt sympathy and the knowledge that 
we sincerely appreciate his real worth, 
both as a man and as a public servant. 

In the busy pursuit of our everyday 
lives, it is quite appropriate to set aside 
a sacred hour to pause in serious reflec- 
tion and to pay deserved tribute to the 
memory of our departed colleague. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, we gather 
today in this Chamber he loved and 
graced so well, to do honor to him, who 
but yesterday walked and labored be- 
side us in public service. 

The thought of death and this time 
dedicated to memorial observances must 
bring to each of us the stark realization 
of life’s uncertainty, the immutable cer- 
tainty of death, and the utter vanity of 
our human pursuits. 

The issue of life has been framed for 
this beloved judge. In all the contro- 
versies involving mortal beings, he has 
finally answered the ultimate summons 
from the Supreme Judge of us all. How 
vain and useless would be our present 
proceedings were they not to awaken in 
us @ more serious and conscious knowl- 
edge that we soon will follow in his 
train. 

Mr. Speaker, our sadness today is 
lightened by a happy reflection of the 
great accomplishments attributed to 
him—accomplishments of trust and con- 
fidences kept, deeds of unselfish public 
service, and consecrated devotion to the 
noble ideals of manhood and statesman- 
ship. 

The great American poet, Longfellow, 
prescribed a mission in life for us all—a 
mission to which the life of this great 
statesman and jurist directs us: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footprints, that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 

Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate, 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait. 


Harold could walk with kings and 
never lose the common touch—he could 
walk with men in the common walks of 
life and never lose his appreciation of 
the value and the contribution of those 
who occupied a lower stratum of human 
society. It nearly seems a pity that men 
of such charm, personality, ability, devo- 
tion, and affection should die at any 
time, but particularly that they should 
die in the prime of life. 

Through the years I missed many of 
my friends, but not more greatly and 
grievously than this one. 

As long as I shall live, I shall cherish 
the memory of this fine warm friend, and 
I hope that today, like Sir Walter Scott 
on the way from Abbotsford to Melrose 
Abbey, as the spirit of Harold Flannery 
looks down from the battlements of 
heaven, he may catch a hallowed view 
of the scene where he worked and which 
he loved. 
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Mrs. Flood and I extend our deepest 
sympathy to Mrs. Flannery and to her 
son, J. Harold, Jr., who in their great 
sorrow have every right to be exceed- 
ingly proud of the spirited heritage 
which he left to them. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members who desire to do so 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the life and services of the late Judge 
Flannery. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I could 
not let this moment pass without asso- 
ciating myself with all of the fine tributes 
that have been paid to a very dear friend 
and former colleague, the Honorable 
J. Harold Flannery. 

His death, at the age of 63, has re- 
moved one of the outstanding citizens 
of my State of Pennsylvania, where he 
had served with distinction as a jurist 
and as a Congressman. 

Judge Flannery was a man of tre- 
mendous vigor. He also was an individ- 
ual who possessed a truly wonderful 
sense of humor. Both helped to mold 
the qualities of leadership and friend- 
ship that everyone who ever knew him 
admired. 

From his school days in Wyoming 
Seminary, Judge Flannery was marked 
for distinction. His own townspeople 
of Pittston named him their solicitor. 
He later served as an assistant district 
attorney of his county, Luzerne, and at 
the age of 38 was selected by the elec- 
torate to serve here in the U.S. Con- 
gress. 

From the time he first came into the 
halls of Congress with the 75th Congress 
in 1936, Judge Flannery showed that he 
was to be a distinguished member of this 
great body. The intensity of his convic- 
tions and the spirit with which he gave 
his best to every cause he ever cham- 
pioned will long be remembered by all 
of us who served with him. 

Judge Flannery was elected to the 
common pleas court of Luzerne County 
on November 4, 1941. His years on the 
bench proved that he had an unlimited 
capacity for work. His people knew this 
and their respect for Harold was re- 
flected this past May when they nomi- 
nated him for a third term without op- 
position from either party. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to his 
wife, his son, and his sister. They should 
find much happiness in knowing that J. 
Harold Flannery contributed much to 
making America a better place to live. 





COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Communications and Power of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee may be permitted to sit while the 
House is in session this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, if I may 
reserve the right to object, and I do not 
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know that I shall object, but it is my 
understanding that the rather unwritten 
rule has been that permission to sit dur- 
ing sessions of the House should only be 
had during general debate. Of course, 
there will not be any general debate to- 
day. May I ask the gentleman if he 
cleared this with the minority Members? 

Mr. MOULDER. Yes, the committee 
wishes to sit this afternoon in executive 
session to consider the bill on educa- 
tional TV. 

Mr. HALLECK. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker, with 
this further suggestion. I think by and 
large it is not well to have the legisla- 
tive committees meet when there is im- 
portant business on the floor of the House 
where votes are apt to be had. I can 
understand the variation of the rule 
when there is general debate. I am not 
going to object this time, but I think, 
Mr. Speaker, we might have some dis- 
cussion on that and arrive at some rule 
so that it would be better understood... 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


LESS THAN HONORABLE DIS- 
CHARGES FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
MILITARY 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 


California. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to advise the House that, finally, 
the Department of Defense after having 
the bill, H.R. 1935, before it since early 
February made a report to the Honorable 
CaRL VINSON last Thursday. The gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] 
promptly sent me the report on Friday, 
which report contained substantially the 
same objections to the bill which they 
made to H.R. 88, the predecessor during 
the 86th Congress, to H.R. 1935 for the 
87th Congress. 

The bill, as you remember, dealt with 
the subject of less than honorable dis- 
charges for membe.s of the military. 
The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. VIN- 
son] last year wrote to the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices on February 5, 1960, as follows: 

I know the position of the Department of 
Defense in connection with this legislation, 
but in spite of their opposition, which I 
think is rather ridiculous, I would consider it 
@ personal favor, if you would let Mr. DoyLE 
appear before your committee to explain the 
purpose of this bill. 


During the 86th Congress H.R. 88, the 
predecessor to H.R. 1935, passed the 
House unanimously on the Suspension 
of Rules Calendar. But, the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services of the U.S. Senate ad- 
vised that it had reached his committee 
too late to arrange for hearings and con- 
sideration before congressional adjourn- 
ment, and on July 20, 1959, I received 
from the distinguished chairman of the 
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Committee on Armed Services of the 
Senate of the United States the follow- 
ing letter: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DOYLE: Permit me to 
acknowledge and thank you for your letter 
of July 14. 

I have been trying to clear away some of 
the pending committee business that 
reached us before H.R. 88 but I shall see 
that you are notified in order that you can 
be present whenever hearings can be sched- 
uled on your bill. 


Other Members have joined in intro- 
ducing the bill, and we are going to 
process it as rapidly as we can. Some 
of my distinguished colleagues who 
have, in this 87th Congress already filed 
the identical text of H.R. 1935, or sub- 
stantially the same are as follows: H.R. 
2706, the gentlewoman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mrs. GRANAHAN]; H.R. 3243, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. CoHE- 
LAN]; H.R. 4364, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. McFa..]; H.R. 2712, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ho.L- 
LAND]; H.R. 2328, the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. WESTLAND]; H.R. 709, 
the gentleman of Massachusetts [Mr. 
LANE]; H.R. 250, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Lrsonat1]; H.R. 1279, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fars- 
STEIN]; H.R. 1187, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. McDonovucGH]; H.R. 3185, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ZELENKO]; H.R. 193, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. WILSON]; H.R. 
2243, the gentleman from Florida 
{[Mr. Hertonc]; H.R. 2241, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. HEALEY]; 
H.R. 673, the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. GILBERT]; H.R. 2703, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fu.tTon]; 
H.R. 2462, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CeLLerR]; and H.R. 1202, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MuvL- 
TER]. 

Mr. Speaker, the foregoing list of bills 
indicates very clearly that this House is 
again determined to try to give many 
hundreds of deserving American lads at 
least a little chance to obtain humani- 
tarian consideration for their errors and 
comparatively minor mistakes made 
while in the military. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to again em- 
phasize the Doyle bill, H.R. 1935, and 
companion bills are not designed to 
apply to any former military man who 
was found to be of criminal intent, 
habits, tendencies, and design. But, I 
believe the record shows that there are 
thousands of men who have been in the 
past discharged administratively for far 
lesser reasons and causes than they 
should have been. It continues so. 

And if I am asked for confirmation by 
the military itself of my statement often 
made that any type of discharge less 
than honorable continues as a severe set- 
back and express limitation to any boy 
receiving such discharge, I herein set 
forth the text, quoted from page 2370 of 
the hearings before the special subcom- 
mittee on H.R. 1108 on Monday, June 24, 
1957, and which previous bill, H.R. 1108, 
was a forerunner of H.R. 88 in the 86th 
Congress and now H.R. 1935 in this 87th 
Congress. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the following quote 
appraises in exactly the same manner 
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and weight as related to H.R. 1935 anq 
companion bills as it did in relation to 
H.R. 1108: 


Mr. DoyLe. May I address a few questions 
to the Secretary? 

I think the subcommittee recognizes, or 
has been informed, prior to the time yoy 
came to the service, the very splendid service 
you rendered to our country. In your prior 
position you rendered a very distinguished 
service as juvenile judge in a juvenile court, 
Therefore, it seems to me that you bring to 
this discussion very fine experience. We are 
very glad to have that. 

May I ask a couple of questions? There is 
no question in your mind, then, Mr. Secre. 
tary, but that any discharge less than hon. 
orable does, as you said in your fine state. 
ment, and in your answers to question, leave 
the holder or the recipient thereof with g 
stigmatized condition? Is that true? 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. DoYLe. Both as to the social standing 
in the community, and as to ready ability 
to obtain dignified and commensurate em- 
ployment. 

Would you agree with me? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dove. And, of course, in writing the 
bill which I did, after my study of a couple 
of years, I then learned that which you now 
state in agreement with me, only I then 
learned that there are thousands—lI do not 
mean hundreds—I mean there are thou- 
sands, many thousands of former members 
of the military who have less than honorable 
discharges and who do not, therefore, have 
any reasonable opportunity to gain com- 
mensurate employment, and who are frowned 
upon in their own communities; not only 
they, Mr. Secretary, but I discovered their 
whole families were in many cases frowned 
upon by their neighbors because the boy, 
temporarily in the military services in thou- 
sands of cases, got less than an honorable 
discharge. 

Therefore, prefacing the next couple of 
questions I will ask you, I make that state- 
ment as a background because this subject 
of less than honorable discharges is not 
chickenfeed. It deals with thousands of 
boys who have been discharged and who have 
been handicapped by the stigma which you 
and I agree was a result of their type of dis- 
charge, and their families and their relatives 
in many cases are affected. 

Now I notice in your statement you refer 
to the fact that you are now further em- 
phasizing the desire or willingness of the 
military to let a boy who has been back in 
civilian life for at least 2 years reenlist and 
try to earn an honorable discharge. 

Why do you make it a 2-year period? Why 
not 1 year, or why not 3 years? How do you 
fix the term of 2 years? 

Mr. JacKSON. We do not have any magic 
with respect to the period, I presume, any 
more than the committee has. I understand 
you fixed 3; we fixed 2. We do not quarrel 
particularly on that. I think we all agree 
that it should be a length of time sufficient 
to warrant a fairly sound conclusion as to 
the boy’s adjustment. 

Mr. Doyte. So in adopting a 2-year term, 
you did it because you felt that 2 years 
would be sufficient to prove acceptable con- 
duct in civilian life? 

Mr. Jackson. Coupled with the fact, of 
course, that there is also going to be his 
period of service, when he will prove his 
worthiness. 

Mr. Dore. So that if you choose 2 years 
as an acceptable term, coupled with that later 
service, our suggestion of 3 years would not 
be out of line? 

Mr. JacKsSON. That is correct. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit H.R. 1935 for the 
immediate information of the House, as 
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it hoped for early consideration and 
approval again: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 79 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended as follows: 

(1) Section 1552 is amended— 

(A) by amending the first sentence of sub- 
section (a) to read as follows: “Under uni- 
form procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of any military de- 

ent, acting through boards of civilians 
of the executive part of that military de- 

ent, may correct any military record 
of that department when he considers it 
necessary to correct any error or remove an 
injustice.”; 

(B) by adding the following new sen- 
tence at the end of subsection (a): “When 
it considers the case of any person discharged 
or dismissed, before or after the enactment 
of this sentence, from an armed force under 
conditions other than honorable, the board 
shall take into consideration the reasons for 
the type of that discharge or dismissal, in- 
cluding— 

“(1) the conditions prevailing at the 
time of the incident, statement, attitude, or 
act which led to that discharge or dismissal; 

“(2) the age of the person at the time of 
the incident, statement, attitude, or act 
which led to that discharge or dismissal; 

(3) the normal punishment that might 
have been adjudged had that incident, state- 
ment, attitude, or act occurred or been made 
in civilian life; and 

“(4) the moral turpitude, if any, involved 
in the incident, statement, attitude, or act 
which led to that discharge or dismissal.’’; 
and 

(C) by adding the following new subsec- 
tions at the end thereof: 

“(g) In the case of any person discharged 

or dismissed, before or after the enactment of 
this subsection, from an armed force under 
conditions other than honorable, the board 
may, with the approval of the Secretary con- 
cerned, issue to that person an ‘Exemplary 
Rehabilitation Certificate’ dated as of the 
date it is issued, if, after considering the 
reasons for that discharge or dismissal, in- 
cluding those matters set forth in clauses 
(1)-(4) of subsection (a), it is established 
to the satisfaction of the board that he has 
rehabilitated himself, that his character is 
good, and that his conduct, activities, and 
habits since he was so discharged or dis- 
missed have been exemplary for a reasonable 
period of time, but not less than three 
years. 
“(h) Applications and reapplications for 
correction of records under subsection (g) 
may be filed at any time, but not before 
three years after that discharge or dis- 
missal 


“(i) For the purposes of subsection (g), 
oral or written evidence, or both, may be 
used, including— 

“(1) a notarized statement from the chief 
law enforcement officer of the town, City, 
or county in which the applicant resides, at- 
testing to his general reputation so far as 
police and court records are concerned; 

“(2) a notarized statement from his em- 
ployer, if employed, attesting to his general 
reputation and employment record; 

“(3) notarized statements from not less 
than five persons, attesting that they have 
personally known him for at least three 
years as a person of good reputation and 
exemplary conduct, and the extent of per- 
sonal contact they have had with him; and 

“(4) such independent investigation as 
the board may make. 

“(j). No benefits under any laws of the 
United States (including those relating to 
pensions, compensation, hospitalization, mil- 
itary pay and allowances, education, loan 
guarantees, retired pay, or other benefits 
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based on military service) accrue to any 
person to whom an Exemplary Rehabilita- 
tion Certificate is issued under subsection 
(g) unless he would be entitled to those 
benefits under his original discharge or dis- 
missal. Except as otherwise provided in this 
section or section 1553 of this title, no 
Exemplary Rehabilitation Certificate may be 
issued except under subsection (g), and after 
a@ specific finding by the board that it is is- 
sued under that subsection. 

“(k) The Secretary of Defense for the 
military departments, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the Coast Guard when it 
is not operating as a service in the Navy, 
shall report to Congress not later than Janu- 
ary 15 of each year the number of cases re- 
viewed by each board under subsection (g), 
and the number of Exemplary Rehabilita- 
tion Certificates issued under that sub- 
section.” 

(2) Section 1553 is amended to read as 
follows: 


“§ 1553. Review of discharge or dismissal 


“(a) The Secretary concerned shall, after 
consulting with the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, establish boards of review, 
each consisting of five members, to review, 
under uniform procedures prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense in the case of a military 
department, the discharge or dismissal of 
any former member of an armed force under 
the jurisdiction of his department upon its 
own motion or upon the request of such 
former member or, if he is dead, his sur- 
viving spouse, next of kind, or legal repre- 
sentative. 

“(b) A board established under this sec- 
tion may, subject to review by the Secretary 
concerned, change a discharge or dismissal, 
or issue a new discharge, to reflect its 
findings. 

“(c) A review by a board established 
under this section shall be based on the 
records of the armed force concerned and 
such other evidence as may be presented to 
the board, including those matters set forth 
in clauses (1)-—(4) of section 1552(a) of this 
title. A witness may present evidence to 
such a board in person or by affidavit. A 
person who requests a review under this 
section may appear before such a board in 
person or by counsel or an accredited repre- 
sentative of an organization recognized by 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs under 
chapter 59 of title 38. 

“(d) In the case of any person discharged 
or dismissed, before or after the enactment 
of this subsection, from an armed force 
under conditions other than honorable, the 
board may, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary concerned, issue to that person an 
‘Exemplary Rehabilitation Certificate’ dated 
as of the date it is issued, if, after consider- 
ing the reasons for that discharge or dis- 
missal, including those matters set forth in 
clauses (1)-(4) of section 1552(a) of this 
title, it is established to the satisfaction of 
the board that he has rehabilitated himself, 
that his character is good, and that his con- 
duct, activities, and habits since he was so 
discharged or dismissed have been exemplary 
for a reasonable period of time, but not less 
than three years. 

“(e) Applications and reapplications for 
correction of records under subsection (d) 
may be filed at any time, but not before 
three years after that discharge or dismissal. 

“(f) For the purposes of subsection (d), 
oral or written evidence, or both, may be 
used, including those matters set forth in 
clauses (1)-—(4) of section 1552(i) of this 
title. 

“(g) No benefits under any laws of the 
United States (including those relating to 
pensions, compensation, hospitalization, 
military pay and allowances, education, loan 
guarantees, retired pay, or other benefits 
based on military service) accrue to any per- 
son to whom an Exemplary Rehabilitation 
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Certificate is issued under subsection (d) 
unless he would be entitled to those bene- 
fits under his original discharge or dismis- 
sal. Except as otherwise provided in this 
section or section 1552 of this title, no Ex- 
emplary Rehabilitation Certificate may be 
issued except under subsection (d), and af- 
ter a specific finding by the board that it 
is issued under that subsection. 

“(h) The Secretary of Defense for the 
military departments, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the Coast Guard when it is 
not operating as a service in the Navy, shail 
report to Congress not later than January 
15 of each year the number of cases re- 
viewed by each board under subsection (d), 
and the number of Exemplary Rehabilita- 
tion Certificates issued under that subsec- 
tion.” 





TRACTORS FOR CUBANS 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, ever since 
last Thursday, when I criticized in a 
special order on the floor of this House 
the “Tractors for Cubans” exchange, let- 
ters and telegrams have been pouring 
into my office in support of my position. 
My principal point during the course of 
those remarks was that the tractors 
being asked for were not designed for 
agricultural purposes but rather were 
23-ton track-type caterpillar D-8’s which 
were designed for everything but farm- 
ing operations, and cost $30,000 or more 
each. 

The last report of the negotiating com- 
mittee which I read in the press suggests 
that the committee recognizes this and 
is now talking about 50 heavy duty 
track-type tractors and 450 general pur- 
pose tractors. I assume the latter are 
the traditional row-crop tractors which 
sell in the neighborhood of $4,500 to 
$5,000. These are not built by the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., which Castro speci- 
fied, and I predict Castro will refuse the 
offer of the committee for he knew pre- 
cisely what he was asking for in the first 
instance—heavy duty machines to build 
up his defense establishment. If Castro 
accepts the general purpose tractors, we 
are talking about a considerably less sum 
of money to finance their purchase, and 
I raise the question of what the com- 
mittee will do with the difference be- 
tween $3 million, which is sufficient to 
purchase the smaller tractors and the 
originally requested $15 million for the 
larger ones. The smaller sum, however, 
does not in any way make it a more 
palatable deal for me. It is still outright 
blackmail, and there have already been 
indications that the North Vietnamese 
will be asking a price for any American- 
trained guerrillas captured in that area 
if the Castro deal is consummated. 





TREASURY AND POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1962 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
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Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 5954) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, and the Tax 
Court of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the amendments of 
the Senate and agree to the conference 
asked by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

The Chair hears none and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. Gary, 
PasSMAN, CANNON, PILLION, and TABER. 





REYNOLDS FEAL CORP., ET AL. 


Mr.LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 5178) for the relief 
of the Reynolds Feal Corp., New York, 
N.Y., and the Lydick Roofing Co., Fort 
Worth, Tex., with a Senate amendment 
thereto and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 10, after “claims” insert: “: 

, however, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
img the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000’. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





JOHN NAPOLI 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H.R. 1346) for the relief 
of John Napoli, with Senate amendments 
thereto and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

(1) Page 1, line 7, after “claims” insert 
“, of any nature whatsoever,”. 

(2) Page 1, lines 8 and 9, strike out “for 
personal injuries, loss of and damage to his 
personal property, and other loss and dam- 
age” and insert “arising from or”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Committee on 
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Ways and Means may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on the bill 
(H.R. 7446) and minority views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





THE CONSENT CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is the day for 
the calling of the Consent Calendar. 
The Clerk will call the first bill on the 
calendar. 





DELAWARE RIVER BASIN 
COMPACT 


The Clerk called the resolution (H.J. 
Res. 225) to grant the consent of Con- 
gress to the Delaware River Basin Com- 
pact and to enter into such compact on 
behalf of the United States, and for re- 
lated purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this joint reso- 
lution may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES 
CONTROL ACT OF 1950 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5751) 
to amend the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950 so as to require the reg- 
istration of certain additional persons 
disseminating political propaganda with- 
in the United States as agents of a 
foreign principal, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING THE GENERAL BRIDGE 
ACT OF 1946 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5963) 
to amend the General Bridge Act of 1946 
with respect to the vertical clearance of 
bridges to be constructed across the 
Mississippi River. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 





SUITS AGAINST MINERAL ENTRIES 
IN ALASKA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2924) 
to repeal an act entitled “An act extend- 
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ing the time in which to file adverse 
claims and institute adverse suits against 
mineral entries in the district of Alaska,” 
approved June 7, 1910 (36 Stat. 459). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Act entitled “An Act extending the time in 
which to file adverse claims and institute 
adverse suits against mineral entries in the 
district of Alaska”, approved June 7, 1910 
(36 Stat. 459), is hereby repealed. 

With the following committee amend. 
ment: “Page 1, after line 6, add a new sec. 
tion to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. This Act shall not be applicable 
to adverse claims on applications for patents 
filed prior to the effective date of this 
but the 8-month period heretofore provided 
for such claims and the 60-day period here- 
tofore provided for adverse suits shall con- 
tinue in effect with respect thereto.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





EXPANSION OF FUNCTIONS OF THE 
COAST GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6845) 
to amend title 14 of the United States 
Code to provide for an expansion of the 
functions of the Coast Guard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of title 14, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting the words “shall engage in 
oceanographic research on the high seas and 
in waters subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States;” before the last clause of 
this section which reads “and shall main- 
tain a state of readiness to function as a 
specialized service in the Navy in time of 
war.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





RELIEF FOR CERTAIN ENLISTED 
MEN OF THE AIR FORCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2750) 
to provide for the relief of certain en- 
listed members of the Air Force. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all pay- 
ments of basic allowance for subsistence 
heretofore made to enlisted members of the 
Air Force who were assigned to Head- 
quarters, Air Research and Development 
Command, at Baltimore, Maryland, during 
the period beginning on July 1, 1965, and 
ending on June 30, 1958, and which are 
otherwise correct, are validated to the extent 
that those allowances were paid, because the 
military commander concerned determined 
that no Government mess was available to 
those enlisted members under regulations 
prescribed under section 301 of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended (37 
U.S.C. 251). Any enlisted member who has 
made a repayment to the United States of 
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the amount so paid to hiin as a basic allow- 
ance for subsistence is entitled to be paid 
the amount involved, if otherwise proper. 

Sec. 2. The Comptroller General of the 
United States or his designee, shall relieve 
disbursing officers, including special dis- 
pursing agents, of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force from accountability or responsibility 
for any payments described in section 1 of 
this Act, and shall allow credits in the settle- 
ment of the accounts of those officers or 
agents for payments which are found to be 
free from fraud and collusion. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations available to the 

ent of the Air Force for the pay and 

allowances of military personnel are avail- 
able for payments under this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





NATIONAL AMERICAN GUILD OF 
VARIETY ARTISTS WEEK 


The Clerk called Senate joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 34) designating the week 
of October 9-15, 1961, as National Amer- 
ican Guild of Variety Artists Week. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate joint resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas for many years performers and 
artists in the variety field have circled the 
globe with their hearts and talents to bring 
entertainment and joy to all places and 
under all conditions; and 

Whereas performers and artists in the 
variety field have unstintingly given of their 
services to the American people in behalf 
of every cause regardless of race, creed, or 
color: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the week of 
October 9-15, 1961, be designated as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week, in 
recognition of the outstanding services of 
performers and artists in the variety field to 
the American people. 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 





DESIGNATING POLICE WEEK AND 
PEACE OFFICERS MEMORIAL DAY 


The Clerk called Senate joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 65) designating the week 
of May 20 1961, as Police Week and des- 
ignating May 15, 1961, as Peace Officers 
Memorial Day. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
nt the Senate joint resolution, as fol- 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
week of May 14-20, 1961, is hereby desig- 
nated as Police Week, in recognition of the 
contribution the police officers of America 
have made to our civilization through their 
dedicated and selfless efforts in enforcing the 
laws of our cities, counties, and States and 
of the United States regardless of the peril 
or hazard to themselves, and May 15th is 
hereby designated as Peace Officers Memorial 
Day in honor of the Federal, State, and 
municipal peace officers who have been killed 
or disabled in line of duty. Through their 
enforcement of our laws our country has 
internal freedom from fear of the violence 
and civil disorders that is presently affecting 
Other nations. 
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To this end the President is authorized 
and requested to issue a proclamation in- 
viting the people of the United States to 
observe such period, with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, as a tribute to the men 
and women who, night and day, stand guard 
in our midst to protect us through enforce- 
ment of our laws, and to honor those who 
have lost their lives in service to the commu- 
nity. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike “May 14-20, 1961” and 
insert in lieu thereof “May 13-19, 1962”. 

Page 1, line 8, strike “15th” and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘‘14th”’. 


The committee amendments 
agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Joint resolution designating the 
week of May 13-19, 1962, as Police Week 
and designating May 14, 1962, as Peace 
Officers Memorial Day. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


were 





STATUS OF CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT 
JUDGES RETIRED FROM REGU- 
LAR ACTIVE SERVICE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5255) 
to clarify the status of circuit and dis- 
trict judges retired from regular active 
service. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask a 
question or two concerning this bill. 

This is limited to rehearing cases 
where retired Federal judges are sent 
back? 

Mr. CELLER. That is correct. The 
judge sat on the original case and he 
was unable to sit on the rehearing of the 
case on appeal en banc. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man what is meant by the phrase “en 
banc”? 

Mr. CELLER. Circuit courts some- 
times consist of five judges. When you 
say “en banc,” the five judges sit. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraph (b) of section 43 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Each court of appeals shall consist 
of the circuit judges of the circuit in regular 
active service. The circuit justice and 
justices or judges designated or assigned 
shall also be competent to sit as judges of 
the court.” 

(b) Paragraph (c) of section 46 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

““(c) Cases and controversies shall be heard 
and determined by a court or division of not 
more than three judges, unless a hearing or 
rehearing before the court in banc is ordered 
by a majority of the circuit judges of the 
circuit who are in regular active service. A 
court in banc shall consist of all circuit 
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judges in regular active service. A circuit 
judge of the circuit who has retired from 
regular active service shall also be competent 
to sit as a judge of the court in banc in the 
rehearing of a case or controversy if he sat in 
the court or division at the original hearing 
thereof.” 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (b) of section 132 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) Each district court shall consist of 
the district judge or judges for the district in 
regular active service. Justices or judges 
designated or assigned shall be competent 
to sit as judges of the court.” 

Sec. 3. The first sentence of section 332 of 
title 28, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: “The chief judge of each 
circuit shall call, at least twice in each year 
and at such places as he may designate, a 
council of the circuit judges for the circuit, 
in regular active service, at which Ae shall 
preside.” 


The bill was ordered to be 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





WRIGHT BROTHERS DAY 


The Clerk called House Joint Resolu- 
tion 109 designating the 17th day of De- 
cember in each year as “Wright Brothers 
Day.” 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House joint resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the 17th day of 
December in each year is hereby designated 
as “Wright Brothers Day”, in commemora- 
tion of the first successful flights in a 
heavier-than-air, mechanically propelled air- 
plane, which were made by Orville and Wil- 
bur Wright on December 17, 1903, near Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina. The President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue annually a 
proclamation inviting the people of the 
United States to observe such day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and activities. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike the words “in each 
year’? and insert in lieu thereof “, 1961”. 

Page 1, line 9, strike the word “annually”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Joint resolution designating the 
17th day of December 1961, as ‘Wright 
Brothers Day’.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





AMENDING THE INDIAN CLAIMS 
COMMISSION ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4109) 
to terminate the existence of the In- 
dian Claims Commission, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
23 of the Indian Claims Commission Act 
approved August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049, 
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; 25 US.C. sec. 70v), is hereby amended 


sé 
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read as follows: 

“Src. 23. The existence of the Commission 
shall terminate at the end of ten years from 
and after April 10, 1962, or at such earlier 
time as the Commission shall have made its 
to the Congress on all claims 


to the Archivist of the United States.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 7, strike out “ten” and insert 
in lieu thereof “five”. 
1, line 10, strike out “the” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “its”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 751) to 
amend the Indian Claims Commission 
Act, which is a similar bill to the one 
the House just passed. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
23 of the Indian Claims Commission Act 
approved August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049, 
1055; US.C. sec. 70v), as amended by the 
Act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 624), is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 23. The existence of the Commission 
shall terminate at the end of ten years from 
and after April 10, 1957, or at such earlier 
time as the Commission shall have made its 
final report to the Congress on all claims filed 
with it. Upon its dissolution the records of 
the Commission shall be delivered to the 
Archivist of the United States.” 

Src. 2. Section 4 of said Act is amended by 
inserting after “such other employees” the 
phrase “, including hearing examiners,”. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: “That section 28 of the 
Indian Claims Commission Act approved Au- 
gust 138, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049, 1055; 25 U.S.C. 
sec. 70v), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 23. The existence of the Commis- 
sion shall terminate at the end of five years 
from and after April 10, 1962, or at such 
earlier time as the Commission shall have 
made its final report to the Congress on all 
claims filed with it. Upon its dissolution 
the records of the Commission shall be deliv- 
ered to the Archivist of the United States.’” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the title will be amended to 
conform with the action just taken by 
the House. 

There was no objection. 
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A similar House bill (H.R. 4109) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am glad to see this unanimous endorse- 
ment by the House of the great work 
being done by the Indian Claims Com- 
mission. No Federal agency in two 
centuries has done more to right old 
injustices and to redeem the honor of 
the United States than this Commission. 

While I believe a longer extension of 
time would be justified, and would like 
to see the Commission enlarged in view 
of the great scope of its responsibilities, 
I understand and appreciate the com- 
mittee’s thinking on these subjects. 

I trust the bill will speedily be signed 
into law in order that the Commission 
may go forward with its great work. 





CHANGING THE NAME OF THE ARMY 
AND NAVY LEGION OF VALOR OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 847) to 
change the name of the Army and Navy 
Legion of Valor of the United States of 
America, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the cor- 
poration known as the Army and Navy Le- 
gion of Valor of the United States of America, 
Incorporated, which was incorporated by the 
Act entitled “An Act to incorporate the Army 
and Navy Legion of Valor of the United 
States of America’, approved August 4, 1955 
(69 Stat. 486) , shall be known and designated 
hereafter as the Legion of Valor of the United 
States of America, Incorporated, and any 
reference to such corporation under the name 
of the Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the 
United States of America, Incorporated, shall 
be held to refer to such corporation under 
and by the name of the Legion of Valor of the 
United States of America, Incorporated. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill insert the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 2. That sections 3(b) and 6(a) of 
the Act of August 4, 1955 (69 Stat. 486) are 
amended by inserting after the words ‘Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross,’ the phrase ‘Air 
Force Cross,’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed 


The title was amended to read: “A 
bill to change the name of the Army and 
Navy Legion of Valor of the United 
States of America, Incorporated, and for 
other purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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AUTHORIZING THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF COMMUNITY SUPPORT FACILI. 
TIES AT LOS ALAMOS COUNTY, 
N. MEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7209) to 
authorize construction of community 
support facilities at Los Alamos County, 
N. Mex. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to substitute the bil] 
S. 1941, an identical bill to the House 
bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States oj 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Atomic Energy Commission is authorized 
with funds presently available or otherwise 
made available to it to construct (under the 
applicable provisions of chapter 14 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended) 
community support facilities at White Rock, 
Los Alamos County, New Mexico, at a total 
cost not to exceed $300,000, and for that 
purpose there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 7209) was 
laid on the table. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





ARIZONA-NEVADA BOUNDARY 
COMPACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 133) giv- 
ing the consent of Congress to a compact 
between the State of Arizona and the 
State of Nevada establishing a boundary 
between those States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
conserit-of Congress is hereby given to the 
compact between the States of Arizona and 
Nevada as contained in chapter 69, law of 
the State of Arizona, 1960 (senate bill num- 
bered 203, twenty-fourth legislature assem- 
bled, approved by the Governor March 24, 
1960), and chapter 119, Nevada Revised Stat- 
utes 1960 (senate bill numbered 121, passed 
by the 1960 legislature of the State of Nevada 
and approved by the Governor March 9, 
1960) establishing a boundary between the 
States of Arizona and Nevada on the Colo- 
rado River between the point where the 
Nevada-California State line intersects the 
thirty-fifth degree of latitude north and 
Davis Dam. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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PROVIDING PROTECTION FOR THE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The Clerk call the bill (H.R. 6691) to 
amend title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tions 871 and 3056, to provide penalties 
for threats against the successors to the 
Presidency, to authorize their protection 
py the Secret Service, and for other pur- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like some 
information concerning this bill. I am 
unable to understand why it is necessary, 
since it is my understanding that the 
Vice President of the United States can 
obtain Secret Service protection at any 
time he desires; is that not correct 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I yield to the gen- 


tleman. 

Mr. FORRESTER. That is correct. 
But, the purpose is to cure that very 
thing, because it is simply embarrassing 
for the Vice President to have to ask for 
that protection. You notice that this 
request comes down from the White 
House asking that this protection be 
granted in a permanent way. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man why it is embarrassing for the Vice 
President to ask for protection if he 
needs it? The preceding Vice President 
had Secret Service protection. I have 
seen the Secret Service with him time 
after time in the Capitol Building cor- 
ridors. 

Mr. FORRESTER. Very candidly, 
the gentleman from Georgia is of the 
opinion that the Vice Presidency is such 
a high office that actually this protection 
should be granted to him without him 
having to make a request for that pro- 
tection. 

Mr. GROSS. But this bill goes fur- 
ther and provides protection for a 
former President after he leaves office, 
does it not? 

Mr.FORRESTER. Yes, it does. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the reason for 
that? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Well, the reason 
for that is, as is set out in the communi- 
cation from the White House, that there 
are some threats that are made against 
the President shortly after he leaves 
Office. Now, it does not say so point 
blank that some threats have been made, 
but probably we have a right to assume 
there have been. This does not protect 
the property but simply the person. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question. I have seen in the 
newspapers stories about people tres- 

on former President Eisen- 
hower’s farm near Gettysburg; people 
coming onto the premises. Now, if you 
are going to station Secret Service 
agents on the farm they will also be 
guarding the property of the former 
President. Their presence there indi- 
Cates that, does it not? 

Mr. FORRESTER. No. I will say to 
the gentleman that I saw that same 
criticism. 

Mr. GROSS. Well, now, if tourists 
come on the farm and the Secret Service 
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agents see them coming onto the farm, 
they will immediately inquire into their 
business and send them on their way if 
uninvited. 

Mr. FORRESTER. No. If the gentle- 
man will let me say this, I saw that criti- 
cism. I went into it. I was the one who 
conducted the hearings in the subcom- 
mittee on this particular bill. Now, No. 
1, he does not have this protection unless 
he particularly asks for it. I do not 
think he would ask for it unless he had 
an idea that he had a good reason for 
asking for it. But, it is to be restricted 
purely to the person and not to the prop- 
erty at any time. 

Mr. GROSS. It is my opinion that the 
State of Pennsylvania and the county 
of Pennsylvania in which the former 
President lives has the responsibility to 
protect the property of the President as 
they do any other farmer or any other 
citizen of that county, and I am not going 
to see a bill passed here which in effect 
provides that the Federal Government, 
all the taxpayers, provide that protec- 
tion. After all, former President Eisen- 
hower is not a pauper, and there are 
other farmers up there who have prop- 
erty to protect. I am not going to ap- 
prove today the foot in the door that this 
bill proposes; moreover, I want more 
time to look it over. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 





AMENDING FEDERAL YOUTH 
CORRECTIONS ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5343) 
to amend section 5021 of title 18, United 
States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5021 of title 18, United States Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


“§ 5021. Certificate setting aside conviction 


“(a) Upon the unconditional discharge by 
the divison of a committed youth offender 
before the expiration of the maximum sen- 
tence imposed upon him, the conviction shall 
be automatically set aside and the division 
shall issue to the youth offender a certificate 
to that effect. 

“(b) Where a youth offender has been 
placed on probation by the court, the court 
may thereafter, in its discretion, uncondi- 
tionally discharge such youth offender from 
probation prior to the expiration of the 
maximum period of probation theretofore 
fixed by the court, which discharge shall 
automatically set aside the conviction, and 
the court shall issue to the youth offender a 
certificate to that effect.” 


The vill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





TO PERMIT GUAM TO ENTER INTER- 
STATE CRIMINAL LAW COMPACTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6243) 
extending to Guam the power to enter 
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into certain interstate compacts relating 
to the enforcement of the criminal laws 
and policies of the States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (b) of section 111 of title 4 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
after the name “the Virgin Islands,” the 
name “Guam”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





FALSE BOMB INFORMATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6834) 
to amend section 35 of title 18, United 
States Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5 of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 


“§ 35. Imparting or conveying false informa- 
tion 


(a) Whoever imparts or conveys or causes 
to be imparted or conveyed false informa- 
tion, knowing the information to be false, 
concerning an attempt or alleged attempt 
being made or to be made, to do any act 
which would be a crime prohibited by this 
chapter or chapter 97 or chapter 111 of this 
title shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

“(b) Whoever willfully and maliciously, 
or with reckless disregard for the safety of 
human life, imparts or conveys or causes to 
be imparted or conveyed false information, 
knowing the information to be false, con- 
cerning an attempt or alleged attempt being 
made or to be made, to do any act which 
would be a crime prohibited by this chapter 
or chapter 97 or chapter 111 of this title— 
shall be fined not more than $5,000, or im- 
prisoned not more than five years, or both.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
eligible bills on the calendar. 





CLEARANCE OF BRIDGES ACROSS 
THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to return 
to Calendar No. 80, H.R. 5963. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
Sissippi? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to know why we should return to the 
bill H.R. 5963. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. In order 
that the objection might be clarified. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. It was my inten- 
tion to object on the ground that I think 
this bill should be brought up under a 
rule, so that the House will understand 
that we would be establishing another 
inequity to railroad transportation of 
this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS TAX 
RETIREMENT ACT OF 1961 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
10) to encourage the establishment of 
voluntary pension plans by self-em- 
ployed individuals, with committee 
amendments as printed in the bill as 
reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Self-Employed In- 
dividuals Tax Retirement Act of 1961”. 


Sec. 2. QUALIFICATION OF PLANS. 


Section 401 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to qualified pension, profit- 
plans) is 


sharing, and stock bonus 
amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of paragraph 
(5) of subsection (a) the following new sen- 
tence: “For purposes of this paragraph and 
subsection (d) (5), the total compensation of 
an individual who is a self-employed indi- 
vidual (as defined in subsection (c)(2)) is 
such individual’s self-employment earnings 
(as defined in subsection (c)(3)) and the 
basic or regular rate of compensation of such 
an individual shall be determined, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, with respect to that portion of 
his self-employment earnings which bears 
the same ratio to his self-employment earn- 
ings as the basic or regular compensation 
of the employees (other than self-employed 
individuals) under the plan bears to the 
total compensation of such employees.”; 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(a) the following new paragraphs: 

“(7) A trust shall not constitute a quali- 
fied trust under this section unless the plan 
of which such trust is a part provides that, 
upon its termination or upon complete dis- 
continuance of contributions under the plan, 
the rights of all employees to benefits ac- 
crued to the date of such termination or dis- 
continuance, to the extent then funded, or 
the amounts credited to the employees’ ac- 
counts, are nonforfeitable. This paragraph 
shall not apply to benefits or contributions 
which, under provisions of the plan adopted 
pursuant to regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate to preclude the 
discrimination prohibited by paragraph (4), 
may not be used for designated employees 
in the event of early termination of the 
plan. 

“(8) A trust shall not constitute a quali- 
fied trust under this section unless, under 
the plan of which such trust is a part, the 
entire interest of each employee— 

“(A) either will be distributed to him not 
later than his taxable year in which he at- 
tains the age of 7044 years, or, in the case 
of an employee other than an owner-em- 
ployee (as defined in subsection (c) (4)), in 
which he retires, whichever is the later, or 

“(B) will be distributed, commencing not 
later than such taxable year, (1) in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate, over the life of such 
employee or over the lives of such employee 
and his spouse, or (ii) in accordance with 
such regulations, over a period not ex- 
tending beyond the life expectancy of such 
employee or the life expectancy of such em- 
ployee and his spouse. 

“(9) A trust forming part of a pension 
plan shall not constitute a qualified trust 
under this section unless the plan provides 
that forfeitures must not be applied to in- 
crease the benefits any employee would 
otherwise receive under the plan. 

“(10) If— 

(A) (i) on one day in each quarter in the 
taxable year of the plan, an employer has 
more than 3 employees, or 
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“(ii) this paragraph applied at any prior 
time in respect of such plan, and 

“(B) the plan provides for current or fu- 
ture contributions for any owner-employee. 
then the trust shall be a qualified trust un- 
der this section only if each employee having 
a period of employment of 3 years or more is 
included under the plan. For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, (i) the term ‘em- 
ployee’ does not include any employee whose 
customary employment is for not more than 
20 hours in any one week or is for not more 
than 5 months in any calendar year, nor does 
such term include an owner-employee, and 
(ii) in the case of a partner who is not an 
owner-employee, the period of time during 
which he has been such a partner shall be in- 
cluded in his period of employment. 

“(11) If paragraph (10) does not apply and 
the plan benefits owner-employees, then the 
determination as to whether a trust is a 
qualified trust shall be made under this 
section— 

“(A) if such plan benefits only owner- 
employees, without regard to the fact that 
such plan does not benefit employees other 
than owner-employees; and 

“(B) if such plan also benefits employees 
other than owner-employees— 

“(i) with respect to the portion of the plan 
which benefits employees other than owner- 
employees, without reference to the portion 
of the plan which benefits owner-employees, 
and 

“(ii) with respect to the portion of the 
plan which benefits owner-employees, with- 
out reference to the portion of the plan 
which benefits employees other than owner- 
employees. 

“(12) A trust forming part of a plan which 
provides contributions or benefits for em- 
ployees some or all of whom are owner-em- 
Ployees (as defined in subsection (c) (4) ) 
shall constitute a qualified trust under this 
section only if the requirements in subsection 
(d) are also met.”; and 

(3) by redesignating subsection (c) as 
subsection (h) and inserting after subsec- 
tion (b) the following new subsections: 

“(c) DEFINITIONS AND RULES RELATING TO 
SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS AND OWNER-EM- 
PLOYEES.—For purposes of this section— 

“(1) EmpLoyvee.—The term ‘employee’ in- 
cludes, for any taxable year, a self-employed 
individual. 

“(2) SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUAL.—The term 
‘self-employed individual’ means an indi- 
vidual who has self-employment earnings 
(as defined in paragraph (3) ) for the taxable 
year. 

“(3) SELF-EMPLOYMENT EARNINGS.—The 
term ‘self-employment earnings’ means net 
earnings from self-employment (as defined 
in section 1402(a)) determined— 

“(A) without regard to paragraphs (4) 
and (5) of section 1402(c), 

“(B) in the case of any individual who is 
treated as an employee under section 3121(d) 
(3) (A), (C), or (D), without regard to 
paragraph (2) of section 1402(c), and 

“(C) without regard to items which are 
not included in gross income for purposes of 
this chapter, and the deductions properly 
allocable to or chargeable against such items. 

“(4) OWNER-EMPLOYEE.—The term ‘owner- 
employee’ means a self-employed individual 
who— 

“(A) derives self-employment’ earnings 
from a trade or business carried on by him, 
or 

“(B) in the case of a partnership, is a 
partner who owns more than 10 percent of 
either the capital interest or the profits 
interest in such partnership. 

“(5) EMPLOvER.—In the case of a trade or 
business carried on by a self-employed indi- 
vidual, such individual shall be treated as his 
own employer. A partnership shall be 
treated as the employer of each partner who 
is an employee within the meaning of para- 
graph (1). 
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“(d) ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FoR QuvaLt- 
FICATION OF TRUSTS AND PLANS BENEFITING 
OwNER-EMPLOYEES.—A trust forming part 
of a pension or profit-sharing plan which 
provides contributions or benefits for em. 
ployees some or all of whom are owner. 
employees shall constitute a qualified trust 
under this section only if, in addition to 
meeting the requirements of subsection (a), 
the following requirements of this subsection 
are met by the trust and by the plan of 
which such trust is a part: 

(1) In the case of a trust which is cre. 
ated on or after the date of the enactment 
of this subsection, or which was created be- 
fore such date but is not exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) as an organization de. 
scribed in subsection (a) on the day before 
such date, the trustee is a bank, but a person 
(including the employer) other than a bank 
may be granted, under the trust instrument, 
the power to control the investment of the 
trust funds either by directing investments 
(including reinvestments, disposals, and ex. 
changes) or by disapproving proposed invest. 
ments (including reinvestments, disposals, 
and exchanges). This paragraph shall not 
apply to a trust created or organized outside 
the United States before the date of the 
enactment of this subsection if, under section 
402(c), it is treated as exempt from taxation 
under section 501(a) on the day before such 
date. For purposes of this paragraph, the 
term ‘bank’ means— 

(A) a bank as defined in section 581, 

“(B) a corporation which under the laws 
of the State of its incorporation is subject 
to supervision and examination by the com- 
missioner of banking or other officer of such 
State in charge of the administration of the 
banking laws of such State, and 

“(C) in the case of a trust created or or- 
ganized outside the United States, a bank 
or trust company, wherever incorporated, ex- 
ercising fiduciary powers and subject to su- 
pervision and examination by governmental 
authority. 

“‘(2) Under the plan, no benefits may be 
paid to any owner-employee before he at- 
tains the age of 5914 years, except in the 
case of his becoming disabled (within the 
meaning of section 213(g) (3)). 

“(3) If subsection (a) (10) applies, the 
employees’ rights to or derived from the 
contributions under the plan are nonfor- 
feitable at the time the contributions are 
paid to or under the plan. 

(4) In the case of a profit-sharing plan, 
the plan provides a definite formula for de- 
termining the contributions to be made to 
the trust by the employer on behalf of em- 
ployees (other than owner-employees). 

“(5) If subsection (a)(10) applies, the 
plan does not permit the ratio of contribu- 
tions by the employer for any owner-em- 
ployee to such owner-employee’s compensa- 
tion to exceed the ratio of contributions by 
the employer for any employee (other than 
an owner-employee) to his compensation. 
For purposes of this paragraph— 

“(A) The term ‘compensation’ means total 
compensation, or basic or regular rate of com- 
pensation, whichever may be specified in 
the plan. 

“(B) If— 

“(i) of the contributions deductible under 
section 404, not more than one-third is de- 
ductible by reason of contributions by the 
employer for owner-employees, and 

“(ii) taxes paid by the owner-employee 
under chapter 2 (relating to tax on self- 
employment income), and the taxes which 
would be payable under such chapter 2 by 
the owner-employee but for paragraphs (4) 
and (5) of section 1402(c), are taken into 
account as contributions by the employer 
for such owner-employee, 
then taxes paid under section 3111 (relating 
to tax on employers) with respect to an 
employee may be taken into account as con- 
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tributions by the employer for such em- 
ployee under the plan. 

“(6) ‘The plan does not permit— 

“{A) contributions to be made by the em- 
ployer for any owner-employee in excess of 
the amounts which may be deducted under 
section 404 for the taxable year; 

“(B) in the case of a plan (or, if subsec- 
tion (a)(11) applies, the portion thereof) 
which provides contributions or benefits 
only for owner-employees, contributions by 
or for any owner-employee in excess of the 
amounts which may be deducted under sec- 
tion 404 for the taxable year; and 

“(C) if a distribution under the plan is 
made to any employee and if any portion of 
such distribution is an amount described 
in section 72(m)(5)(A)(i) contributions to 
be made on behalf of such employee for the 
5 taxable years succeeding the taxable year 
in which such distribution is made. 

“(7) Under the plan, if an owner-employee 
dies before his entire interest has been dis- 
tributed to him, or if distribution has been 
commenced in accordance with subsection 
(a)(8)(B) to his surviving spouse and such 
surviving spouse dies before his entire in- 
terest has been distributed to her, his entire 
interest (or the remaining part of such in- 
terest if distribution thereof has com- 
menced) will, within 5 years after his death 
(or the death of his surviving spouse), be dis- 
tributed, or applied to the purchase of an 
immediate annuity for his beneficiary or 
beneficiaries (or the beneficiary or benefi- 
ciaries of his surviving spouse) which will 
be payable for the life of such beneficiary or 
beneficiaries (or for a term certain not ex- 
tending beyond the life expectancy of such 
beneficiary or beneficiaries) and which will 
be immediately distributed to such ben- 
eficiary or beneficiaries. 

“(8) Under the plan— 

“(A) any contribution which is an excess 
contribution (as defined in subsection (e) 
(1)), together with the income attributable 
to such excess contribution, is (unless sub- 
section (e)(2)(E) applies) to be repaid to 
the owner-employee by or for whom such 
excess contribution is made; 

“(B) if for any taxable year the plan 
does not, by reason of subsection (e) (2) (A), 
meet (for purposes of section 404) the re- 
quirements of this subsection with respect 
to an owner-employee, the income for the 
taxable year attributable to the interest of 
such owner-employee under the plan is to be 
paid to such owner-employee; and 

“(C) the entire interest of an owner-em- 
ployee is to be repaid to him when required 
by the provisions of subsection (e) (2) (E). 

“(9) (A) If the plan provides contributions 
or benefits for an owner-employee who con- 
trols, or for two or more owner-employees 
who together control, the trade or business 
with respect to which the plan is established, 
and who also control as an owner-employee 
or aS Owner-employees one or more other 
trades or business, such plan and the plans 
(if any) established with respect to such 
other trades or businesses constitute a plan 
which meets the requirements of paragraphs 
(3) and (4), and paragraph (10) or (11) (as 
the case may be), of subsection (a) with 
respect to the employees of all such trades 
or businesses (including the trade or busi- 
ness with respect to which the plan in- 
tended to qualify under this section is 
established) . 

“(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
an Owner-employee, or two or more owner- 
employees, shall be considered to control a 
trade or business if such owner-employee, 
or such two or more owner-employees to- 
gether— 

“(i) own the entire interest in an unin- 
Corporated trade or business, or 
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“(ii) in the case of a partnership, own 
more than 50 percent of either the capital 
interest or the profits interest in such part- 
nership. 


For purposes of the preceding sentence, an 
owner-employee, or two or more owner-em- 
ployees, shall be treated as owning any in- 
terest in a partnership which is owned, di- 
rectly or indirectly, by a partnership which 
such owner-employee, or such two or more 
owner-employees, are considered to control 
within the meaning of the preceding 
sentence. 

(10) Under the plan, contributions by 
or for any owner-employee may be made 
only with respect to the self-employment 
earnings of such owner-employee derived 
from the trade or business with respect to 
which such plan is established. 

“(e) Excess CONTRIBUTIONS ON BEHALF OF 
OwWNER-EMPLOYEES.— 

“(1) EXCESS CONTRIBUTION DEFINED.—For 
purposes of this section, the term ‘excess 
contribution’ means— 

“(A) if, in the taxable year, contributions 
are made under the plan (or, if subsection 
(a)(11) applies, under the portion of the 
plan) only by or for owner-employees, the 
amount of any contribution made by or for 
any owner-employee which (without re- 
gard to this subsection) is not deductible 
under section 404 for the taxable year; or 

“(B) if subparagraph (A) does not ap- 
ply— 

“(i) the amount of any contribution made 
by the employer for any owner-employee 
which (without regard to this subsection) 
is not deductible under section 404 for the 
taxable year; 

“(ii) the amount of any contribution made 
by any owner-employee (as an employee) at 
a rate which exceeds the rate of contribu- 
tions permitted to be made by employees 
other than owner-employees; and 

“(ili) the amount of any contribution 
made under the plan by any owner-employee 
(as an employee) which exceeds the lesser 
of $2,500 or 10 percent of the self-employ- 
ment earnings for such taxable year derived 
by such owner-employee from the trade or 
business (or trades and businesses) with 
respect to which the plan is established; and 

“(C) the amount of any contribution 

made by or for an owner-employee in any 
taxable year for which, under paragraph 
(2) (A) or (E), the plan does not (for pur- 
poses of section 404) meet the requirements 
of subsection (d) with respect to such owner- 
employee. 
For purposes of this subsection, the amount 
of any contribution which is allocable (de- 
termined in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate) 
to the purchase of life, accident, health, or 
other insurance shall not be taken into ac- 
count. 

“(2) EFFECT OF EXCESS CONTRIBUTION.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—If an excess contribu- 
tion (other than an excess contribution to 
which subparagraph (E) applies) is made by 
or for an owner-employee in any taxable 
year, the plan with respect to which such ex- 
cess contribution is made shall, except as 
provided in subparagraphs (C) and (D), be 
considered, for purposes of section 404, as 
not meeting the requirements of subsection 
(da) with respect to such owner-employee for 
the taxable year and for all succeeding tax- 
able years. 

“(B) INCLUSION OF AMOUNTS IN GROSS IN- 
COME OF OWNER-EMPLOYEES.—For any tax- 
able year for which any plan does not meet 
the requirements of subsection (d) with re- 
spect to an owner-employee by reason of sub- 
paragraph (A), the gross income of such 
owner-employee shall, for purposes of this 
chapter, include the amount of income for 
such taxable year attributable to the in- 
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terest of such owner-employee under such 
plan. 

“(C) REPAYMENT WITHIN PRESCRIBED PE- 
RIop.—Subparagraph (A) shall not apply to 
an excess contribution with respect to any 
taxable year, if on or before the close of the 
6-month period beginning on the day on 
which the Secretary or his delegate sends 
notice (by certified or registered mail) to the 
person to whom such excess contribution was 
paid of the amount of such excess contribu- 
tion, the amount of such excess contribution, 
and the income attributable thereto, is repaid 
to the owner-employee by or for whom such 
excess contribution was made. If the excess 
contribution is an excess contribution as de- 
fined in paragraph (1) (A) or (B) (i), orisan 
excess contribution as defined in paragraph 
(1) (C) with respect to which a deduction 
has been claimed under section 404, the no- 
tice required by the preceding sentence 
shall not be mailed prior to the time that the 
amount of the tax under this chapter of such 
owner-employee for the taxable year in 
which such excess contribution was made 
has been finally determined. 

“(D) REPAYMENT AFTER PRESCRIBED PERIOD.— 
If an exceess contribution, together with the 
income attributable thereto, is not repaid 
within the 6-month period referred to in 
subparagraph (C), subparagraph (A) shall 
not apply to an excess contribution with re- 
spect to any taxable year beginning with the 
taxable year in which the person to whom 
such excess contribution was paid repays 
the amount of such excess contribution to 
the owner-employee by or for whom such 
excess contribution was made, and pays to 
such owner-employee the amount of income 
attributable to the interest of such owner- 
employee which, under subparagraph (B), 
has been included in the gross income of 
such owner-employee for any prior taxable 
year. 

“(E) SPECIAL RULE IF EXCESS CONTRIBUTION 
WAS WILLFULLY MADE.—If an excess contribu- 
tion made by or for an owner-employee is 
determined to have been willfully made, 
then— 

“(i) subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), and 
(D) shall not apply with respect to such 
excess contribution; 

“(ii) there shall be distributed to the 
owner-employee by or for whom such excess 
contribution was willfully made his entire 
interest in all plans with respect to which 
he is an owner-employee; and 

“(iili) no plan shall, for purposes of section 
404, be considered as meeting the require- 
ments of subsection (d) with respect to such 
owner-employee for the taxable year in 
which it is determined that such excess con- 
tribution was willfully made and for the 5 
taxable years following such taxable year. 

“(F) Statute oF LiMIraTions.—In any 
case in which subparagraph (A) applies, the 
period for assessing any deficiency arising 
by reason of— 

“(i) the disallowance of any deduction 
under section 404 on account of a plan not 
meeting the requirements of subsection (d) 
with respect to the owner-employee by or 
for whom an excess contribution was made, 
or 

“(ii) the inclusion, under subparagraph 
(B), in gross income of such owner-employee 
of income attributable to the interest of such 
owner-employee under a plan, 


for the taxable year in which such excess 
contribution was made or for any succeeding 
taxable year shall not expire prior to one 
year after the close of the 6-month period 
referred to in subparagraph (C). 

“(f) Certain CusTopraL ACCOUNTs.— 

“(1) TREATMENT AS QUALIFIED TRUST.—For 
purposes of this title, a custodial account 
shall be treated as a qualified trust under 
this section, if— 
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“(A) such custodial account would, except 
for the fact that it is not a trust, constitute 
a qualified trust under this section; 

“(B) the custodian is a bank (as defined 
in section 581); 

“(C) the investment of the funds in such 
account (including all earnings) is to be 
made solely in regulated investment com- 
pany stock with respect to which an em- 
ployee is the beneficial owner; and 

“(D) the shareholder of record of any such 

stock is the custodian or its nominee. 
For purposes of this title, in the case of a 
custodial account treated as a qualified trust 
under this section by reason of the preced- 
ing sentence, the custodian of such account 
shall be treated as the trustee thereof. 

“(2) DEFINITION.—For purposes of para- 
graph (1), the term ‘regulated investment 
company’ means a domestic corporation 
which— 

“(A) is a regulated investment company 
within the meaning of section 851(a), and 

“(B) issues only redeemable stock. 

“(g) Face-AMOUNT CERTIFICATES TREATED AS 
ANNvtITIEs.—For purposes of this section and 
sections 402, 403, and 404, the term ‘annuity’ 
includes a face-amount certificate, as de- 
fined in section 2(a)(15) of the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 (15 U.S.C., sec. 
80a-2), which is nontransferable.” 


Sec. 3. DEDUCTIBILITY OF CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
PLANS 


(a) INCLUSION OF SELF-EMPLOYED INDI- 
vipuats.—Section 404(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the de- 
ductibility of contributions to pension, an- 
nuity, profit-sharing, or stock bonus plans 
or plans of deferred compensation) is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “section 401(a) (3), 
(4), (5), and (6),” in paragraph (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 401(a) 
(other than paragraphs (1), (2), and (12)) 
and, in the case of a plan described in par- 
agraph (9) of this subsection, which meets 
the requirements of section 401(d) (other 
than paragraphs (1) and (4)),”; and 

(2) by adding after paragraph (7) the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“(8) SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS.—In the 
case of a plan included in paragraph (1), (2), 
or (3) which provides contributions or bene- 
fits for self-employed individuals within 
the meaning of section 401(c) (2), for pur- 
poses of this section— 

“(A) the term ‘employee’ includes a self- 
employed individual within the meaning of 
section 401(c)(2), and the employer of such 
individual is the person treated as his em- 
ployer under section 401(c) (5); 

“(B) the term ‘self-employment earn- 
ings’ has the meaning assigned to it by 
section 401(c) (3); 

“(C) the contributions to such plan by 
or for a self-employed individual shall be 
considered to satisfy the conditions of sec- 
tion 162 or 212 to the extent that such con- 
tributions do not exceed the self-employ- 
ment earnings of such individual derived 
from the trade or business with respect to 
which such plan is established, and to the 
extent that such contributions are not allo- 
cable (determined in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate) to the purchase of life, accident, 
health, or other insurance; and 

“(D) any reference to compensation shall, 
in the case of a self-employed individual, 
be considered to be a reference to the self- 
employment earnings of such individual de- 
rived from the trade or business with respect 
to which the plan is established. 

“(9) PLANS BENEFITING OWNER-EMPLOY- 
EEs.—In the case of a plan included in para- 
graph (1), (2), or (8) which provides con- 
tributions or benefits for employees some 
or all of whom are owner-employees— 
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“(A) the limitations provided by para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (7) on the amounts 
deductible for any taxable year shall be 
computed, with respect to contributions on 
behalf of employees (other than owner-em- 
ployees), as if such employees were the only 
employees for whom contributions and bene- 
fits are provided under the plan; 

“(B) the limitations provided by para- 
graphs (1), (2), (3), and (7) on the 
amounts deductible for any taxable year 
shall be computed, with respect to contri- 
butions on behalf of owner-employees— 

“(i) as if such owner-employees were the 
only employees for whom contributions and 
benefits are provided under the plan, and 

“(ii) without regard to paragraph (1) (D), 
the second and third sentences of para- 
graph (3), and the second sentence of para- 
graph (7); and 

“(C) the amounts deductible under para- 

graphs (1), (2), (3), and (7), with respect 
to contributions on behalf of any owner- 
employee, shall not exceed the applicable 
limitation provided in subsection (e). 
For purposes of this paragraph and sub- 
sections (e) and (f), the term ‘owner- 
employee’ has the meaning assigned to it 
by section 401(c) (4).” 

(b) LimIraTIONS ON DEDUCTIONS FOR 
CONTRIBUTIONS ON BEHALF OF OWNER-EM- 
PLOYEES.—Section 404 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to the deducti- 
bility of contributions to pension, annuity, 
profit-sharing, or stock bonus plans or plans 
of deferred compensation) is amended by 
adding after subsection (d) the following 
new subsections: 

“(e) SPECIAL LIMITATIONS FOR OWNER-EM- 
PLOYEES.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—In the case of a plan 
included in subsection (a) (1), (2), or (3) 
which provides contributions or benefits for 
employees some or all of whom are owner- 
employees, the amounts deductible under 
subsection (a) in any taxable year with re- 
spect to contributions on behalf of any 
owner-employee shall not exceed— 

“(A) except as provided in subparagraph 
(B), $2,500, or 10 percent of the self-employ- 
ment earnings derived by such owner-em- 
ployee from the trade or business with 
respect to which the plan is established, 
whichever is the lesser; or 

“(B) if section 401(a)(10) applies, the 
maximum amount of contributions per- 
mitted on behalf of such owner-employee 
on the application of section 401(d) (5). 

“(2) CONTRIBUTIONS MADE UNDER MORE 
THAN ONE PLAN.— 

“(A) OVERALL LIMITATION.—In any taxable 
year in which amounts are deductible with 
respect to two or more plans (whether estab- 
lished with respect to the same trade or busi- 
ness or different trades or businesses) on be- 
half of an individual who is an owner-em- 
ployee with respect to such plans, the aggre- 
gate amount deductible for such taxable year 
under such plans with respect to contribu- 
tions on behalf of such owner-employee shall 
not exceed whichever of the following 
amounts is the greater: 

“(i) $2,500, or 

“(ii) the sum of the amounts so con- 
tributed under all such plans to the extent 
that, with respect to each such plan, the 
amount contributed does not exceed the 
amount described in paragraph (1) (B). 

“(B) ALLOCATION OF AMOUNTS DEDUCTI- 
BLE.—In any case in which the amounts de- 
ductible under subsection (a) (with the ap- 
plication of the limitations of this subsec- 
tion) with respect to contributions made by 
or for an owner-employee under two or more 
plans are, by reason of subparagraph (A), 
less than the amounts deductible under such 
subsection determined without regard to 
such subparagraph, the amount deductible 
under subsection (a) with respect to such 
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contributions under each such plan shall be 
determined in accordance with regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 

““(3) CONTRIBUTIONS ALLOCABLE TO INSUR- 
ANCE PROTECTION.—For purposes of this sub- 
section, contributions which are allocable 
(determined under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate) to the purchase 
of life, accident, health, or other insurance 
shall not be taken into account. 

“(f) CERTAIN LOAN REPAYMENTS Consjp. 
ERED AS CONTRIBUTIONS.—For purposes of this 
section, any amount paid, directly or indi- 
rectly, by an owner-employee in repayment 
of any loan which under section 72(m) (4) 
(B) was treated as an amount received under 
a contract purchased by a trust described in 
section 401(a) which is exempt from tax 
under section 501(a) or purchased as a part 
of a plan described in section 403(a) shall 
be treated as a contribution to which this 
section applies on behalf of such owner- 
employee to such trust or to or under such 
plan.” 


Sec. 4. TAXABILITY OF DISTRIBUTIONS. 


(a) EMPLOYEES’ ANNUITIES.—Section 72 
(d) (2) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to employees’ annuities) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) SPECIAL RULES FOR APPLICATION OF 
PARAGRAPH (1).—For purposes of paragraph 
(1)-—- 

“(A) if the employee died before any 
amount was received as an annuity under 
the contract, the words ‘receivable by the 
employee’ shall be read as ‘receivable by a 
beneficiary of the employee’; and 

“(B) any contribution made with respect 
to the contract while an individual is a self- 
employed individual within the meaning of 
section 401(c)(2) which is not allowed as a 
deduction under section 404 shall be treated 
as consideration for the contract contributed 
by the employee.”’ 

(b) SPEcIAL RULES RELATING TO SELF-EmM- 
PLOYED INDIVIDUALS AND OWNER-EMPLOYEES.— 
Section 72 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to annuities, etc.) is amended 
by redesignating subsection (m) as subsec- 
tion (0) and by inserting after subsection 
(1) the following new subsections: 

“(m) SpeclaL RuLEs APPLICABLE TO EmM- 
PLOYEE ANNUITIES AND DISTRIBUTIONS UNDER 
EMPLOYEE PLANS.— 

“(1) CERTAIN AMOUNTS RECEIVED BEFORE AN- 
NUITY STARTING DATE.—Any amounts received 
under an annuity, endowment, or life in- 
surance contract before the annuity starting 
date which are not received as an annuity 
(within the meaning of subsection (e) (2)) 
shall be included in the recipient’s gross in- 
come for the taxable year in which received 
to the extent that— 

“(A) such amounts, plus all amounts 
theretofore received under the contract and 
includible in gross income under this para- 
graph, do not exceed 

“(B) the aggregate premiums or other 

consideration paid for the contract while the 
employee was an owner-employee (as defined 
in section 401(c) (4)) which were allowed as 
deductions under section 404 for the taxable 
year and all prior taxable years (not includ- 
ing any portion of such premiums or other 
consideration properly allocable, as deter- 
mined under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, to the cost of life, 
accident, health, or other insurance). 
Any such amounts so received which are not 
includible in gross income under this para- 
graph shall be subject to the provisions of 
subsection (e). 

“(2) COMPUTATION OF CONSIDERATION PAID 
BY THE EMPLOYEE.—In computing— 

“(A) the aggregate amount of premiums 
or other consideration paid for the contract 
for purposes of subsection (c)(1)(A) (re- 
lating to the investment in the contract), 
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“(B) the consideration for the contract 
contributed by the employee for purposes of 
subsection (d)(1) (relating to employee’s 
contributions recoverable in 3 years), and 

“(C) the aggregate premiums or other 
consideration paid for purposes of subsection 
(e) (1) (B) (relating to certain amounts not 
received as an annuity), 
any amount allowed as a deduction with re- 
spect to the contract under section 404 
which was paid while the individual was a 
self-employed individual within the mean- 
ing of section 401(c)(2) shall be treated as 
consideration contributed by the employer, 
and there shall not be taken into account any 
portion of the premiums or other considera- 
tion for the contract paid while the indi- 
vidual was an owner-employee which is prop- 
erly allocable (as determined under regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate) to the cost of life, accident, health, 
or other insurance. 

“(3) LIFE INSURANCE CONTRACTS.— 

“(A) This paragraph shall apply to any 
life insurance contract— 

“(i) purchased as a part of a plan de- 
scribed in section 403(a), or 

“(ii) purchased by a trust described in sec- 
tion 401(a) which is exempt from tax under 
section 501(a) if the proceeds of such con- 
tract are payable directly or indirectly to a 
participant in such trust or to a beneficiary 
of such participant. 

“(B) Any contributions to a plan described 
in subparagraph (A) (i) or a trust described 
in subparagraph (A) (ii) which is allowed as 
a deduction under section 404, and any in- 
come of a trust described in subparagraph 
(A) (ii), which is determined in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate to have been applied to pur- 
chase the life insurance protection under a 
contract described in subparagraph (A), is 
includible in the gross income of the partici- 
pant for the taxable year when so applied. 

“(C) In the case of the death of an indi- 
vidual insured under a contract described in 
subparagraph (A), an amount equal to the 
cash surrender value of the contract immedi- 
ately before the death of the insured shall be 
treated as a payment under such plan or a 
distribution by such trust, and the excess 
of the amount payable by reason of the death 
of the insured over such cash surrender value 
shall not be includible in gross income under 
this section and shall be treated as provided 
in section 101. 

“(4) AMOUNTS CONSTRUCTIVELY RECEIVED.— 

“(A) ASSIGNMENTS OR PLEDGES.—If during 
any taxable year an owner-employee assigns 
(or agrees to assign) or pledges (or agrees to 
pledge) any portion of his interest in a trust 
described in section 401(a) which is exempt 
from tax under section 501(a) or any portion 
of the value of a contract purchased as part 
of a@ plan described in section 408(a), such 
portion shall be treated as having been re- 
ceived by such owner-employee as a distribu- 
tion from such trust or as an amount 
received under the contract. 

“(B) LoANs ON ConTRACTS.—If during any 
taxable year, an owner-employee receives, 
directly or indirectly, any amount from any 
insurance company as a loan under a con- 
tract purchased by a trust described in sec- 
tion 401(a) which is exempt from tax under 
section 501(a) or purchased as part of a plan 
described in section 403(a), and issued by 
such insurance company, such amount shall 
be treated as an amount received under the 
contract. 

“(5) PENALTIES APPLICABLE TO CERTAIN 
AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY OWNER-EMPLOYEES.— 

“(A) This paragraph shall apply— 

“(i) to amounts (other than any amount 
received by an individual in his capacity as 
& policyholder of an annuity, endowment, 
or life insurance contract which is in the 
nature of a dividend or similar distribution) 
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which are received from a qualified trust de- 
scribed in section 401(a) or under a plan 
described in section 408(a) and which are 
received by an individual, who is, or has 
been, an owner-employee before such indi- 
vidual attains the age of 5914 years, for any 
reason other than the individual’s becoming 
disabled (within the meaning of section 
213(g) (3)), but only to the extent that such 
amounts are attributable to contributions 
paid on behalf of such individual (whether 
or not paid by him) while he was an owner- 
employee, 

“(ii) to amounts which are received from 
a qualified trust described in section 401(a) 
or under a plan described in section 403(a) 
at any time by an individual who is, or has 
been, an owner-employee, or by the successor 
of such individual, but only to the extent 
that such amounts are determined, under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate, to exceed the benefits provided 
for such individual under the plan formula, 
and 

“(iii) to amounts which are received, by 
reason of the distribution under the pro- 
visions of section 401(e) (2) (E), by an indi- 
vidual who is, or has been, an owner-em- 
ployee of his entire interest in all qualified 
trusts described in section 401(a) and in all 
plans described in section 403(a). 

“(B) (i) If the aggregate of the amounts to 
which this paragraph applies received by 
any person in his taxable year equals or ex- 
ceeds $2,500, the increase in his tax for the 
taxable year in which such amounts are re- 
ceived and attributable to such amounts 
shall not be less than 110 percent of the ag- 
gregate increase in taxes, for the taxable 
year and the 4 immediately preceding tax- 
able years, which would have resulted if 
such amounts had been included in such 
person’s gross income ratably over such tax- 
able years. 

“(ii) If deductions have been allowed 
under section 404 for contributions paid on 
behalf of the individual while he is an 
owner-employee for a number of prior tax- 
able years less than 4, clause (i) shall be 
applied by taking into account a number of 
taxable years immediately preceding the tax- 
able year in which the amount was so re- 
ceived equal to such lesser number. 

“(C) If subparagraph (B) does not apply 
to a person for the taxable year, the in- 
crease in tax of such person for the taxable 
year attributable to the amounts to which 
this paragraph applies shall be 110 percent 
of such increase (computed without regard 
to this subparagraph). 

“(D) Subparagraph (A) (ii) of this para- 
graph shall not apply to any amount to which 
section 402(a)(2) or 403(a)(2) applies. 

“(E) Subsection (n)(3) shall apply for 
purposes of computing taxable income for 
each taxable year to which this paragraph 
applies. 

(6) OWNER-EMPLOYEE DEFINED.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘owner- 
employee’ has the meaning assigned to it 
by section 401(c) (4). 

“(n) TREATMENT OF CERTAIN DISTRIBUTIONS 
WitH RESPECT TO CONTRIBUTIONS BY SELF- 
EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS.— 

(1) APPLICATION OF SUBSECTION — 

“(A) DISTRIBUTIONS BY EMPLOYEES’ TRUST.— 
Subject to the provisions of subparagraph 
(C), this subsection shall apply to amounts 
distributed to a distributee, in the case of 
an employees’ trust described in section 
401(a) which is exempt from tax under sec- 
tion 501(a), if the total distributions pay- 
able to the distributee with respect to an 
employee are paid to the distributee within 
one taxable year of the distributee— 

(i) on account of the employee’s death, 

“(ii) after the employee has attained the 
age Of 5914 years, or 
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“(iii) after the employee has become dis- 
abled (within the meaning of section 213(g) 
(3)). 

“(B) ANNUITY PLANS.—Subject to the pro- 
visions of subparagraph (C), this subsection 
shall apply to amounts paid to a payee, in 
the case of an annuity plan described in sec- 
tion 403(a), if the total amounts payable to 
the payee with respect to an employee are 
paid to the payee within one taxable year 
of the payee— 

“(i) on account of the employee’s death, 

“(ii) after the employee has attained the 
age of 5914 years, or 

“(ili) after the employee has become dis- 
abled (within the meaning of section 213(g) 
(3)). 

“(C) LIMITATIONS AND EXCEPTIONS.—This 
subsection shall apply— 

“(i) only with respect to so much of any 
distribution or payment to which (without 
regard to this subparagraph) subparagraph 
(A) or (B) applies as is attributable to con- 
tributions made by or for a self-employed 
individual within the meaning of section 
401(c) (2), and 

“(ii) if the recipient is the individual by 
or for whom such contributions were made, 
only if contributions which were allowed as a 
deduction under section 404 have been made 
by or for such individual while he was a 
self-employed individual within the meaning 
of section 401(c)(2) for 5 or more taxable 
years prior to the taxable year in which the 
total distributions payable or total amounts 
payable, as the case may be, are paid. 
This subsection shall not apply to amounts 
described in clauses (ii) and (iii) of sub- 
paragraph (A) of subsection (m)(5) (but, 
in the case of amounts described in clause 
(ii) of such subparagraph, only to the ex- 
tent that subsection (m)(5) applies to such 
amounts). 

“(2) LIMITATION OF TAX—lIn any case to 
which this subsection applies, the tax at- 
tributable to the amounts to which this sub- 
section applies for the taxable year in which 
such amounts are received shall not exceed 
whichever of the following is the greater: 

“(A) 5 times the increase in tax which 
would result from the inclusion in gross in- 
come of the recipient of 20 percent of so 
much of the amount so received as is in- 
cludible in gross income, or 

“(B) 5 times the increase in tax which 
would result if the taxable income of the 
recipient for such taxable year equalled 20 
percent of the amount of the taxable 
income of the recipient for such taxable year 
determined under paragraph (3) (A). 

“(3) DETERMINATION OF TAXABLE INCOME.— 
Notwithstanding section 63 (relating to defi- 
nition of taxable income), for purposes only 
of computing the tax under this chapter at- 
tributable to amounts to which this subsec- 
tion or subsection (m) (5) applies and which 
are includible in gross income— 

“(A) the taxable income of the recipient 
for the taxable year of receipt shall be treat- 
ed as being not less than the amount by 
which (i) the aggregate of such amounts so 
includible in gross income exceeds (ii) the 
amount of the deductions allowed for such 
taxable year under section 151 (relating to 
deductions for personal exemptions); and 

“(B) in making ratable inclusion compu- 
tations under paragraph (5)(B) of subsec- 
tion (m), the taxable income of the recipient 
for each taxable year involved in such ratable 
inclusion shall be treated as being not less 
than the amount required by such para- 
graph (5)(B) to be treated as includible in 
gross income for such taxable year. 

In any case in which the preceding sentence 
results in an increase in taxable income for 
any taxable year, the resulting increase in 
the taxes imposed by section 1 or 3 for such 
taxable year shall not be reduced by any 
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credit under part IV of subchapter A (other 
than section 31 thereof) which, but for this 
sentence, would be allowable.” 


402(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to capital gains treatment for cer- 
tain distributions) is amended by adding at 
the end of paragraph (2) the following new 
sentence: “This ih shall not apply 
to distributions paid to any distributee to 
the extent such distributions are attributable 
to contributions made by or for an individ- 
ual while he was a self-employed individual 
within the meaning of section 401(c) (2) .” 

(ad) Carrra, Gains TREATMENT OF CERTAIN 
EMPLOYEES’ ANNUITY PAYMENTs.—Section 
403(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
piper to taxability of a beneficiary under 

annuity plan) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in paragraph (2) (A) 
(i) “which meets the requirements of sec- 
tion 401(a) (3), (4), (5), and (6)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “described in para- 
graph (1)”; 

(2) by adding at the end of paragraph 
(2)(A) the following new sentence: “This 
subparagraph shall not apply to amounts 
paid to any payee to the extent such amounts 
are attributable to contributions made by or 
for an individual while he was self-employed 
individual within the meaning of section 401 
(c) (2).”; and 

(3) by adding after paragraph (2) the 
following new paragraph: 

“(3) SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUALS.—For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘employee’ 
includes an individual who is a self-em- 
ployed individual within the meaning of 
section 401(c) (2), and the employer of such 
individual is the person treated as his em- 
ployer under section 401(c) (5).” 


Sec. 5. PLANS FOR PURCHASE OF UNITED STATES 
Bonps. 


(a) QuaLiIFIeD BoNp PURCHASE PLANS.— 
Part I of subchapter D of chapter 1 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
deferred compensation, etc.) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 405. QUALIFIED BOND PURCHASE PLANS. 

“(a) REQUIREMENTS FOR QUALIFICATION.— 
A plan of an employer for the purchase for 
and distribution to his employees or their 
beneficiaries of United States bonds de- 
scribed in subsection (b) shall constitute a 
qualified bond purchase plan under this sec- 
tion if— 

(1) the plan meets the requirements of 
section 401(a) (other than paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (12)) and, if applicable, the re- 
quirements of section 401(d) (other than 
paragraphs (1), (6)(B), and (8)); and 

“(2) contributions under the plan are 
used solely to purchase for employees or 
their beneficiaries United States bonds de- 
scribed in subsection (b). 

“(b) Bonps TO WHICH APPLICABLE.— 

“(1) CHARACTERISTICS OF BONDS.—This sec- 
tion shall apply only to a bond issued under 
the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
which by its terms, or by regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary under such Act— 

“(A) provides for payment of interest, or 
investment yield, only upon redemption; 

“(B) may be purchased only in the name 
of an individual; 

“(C) ceases to bear interest, or provide in- 
vestment yield, not later than 5 years after 
the death of the individual in whose name it 
is purchased; 

“(D) may be redeemed before the death of 
the individual in whose name it is purchased 
only if such individual— 

“(i) has attained the age of 5914 years, or 
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“(ii) has become disabled (within the 
meaning of section 213(g) (3)); and 

“(E) is nontransferable. 

“(2) MUST RE PURCHASED IN NAME OF EM-~ 
PLOYEE.—This section shall apply to a bond 
described in paragraph (1) only if it is pur- 
chased in the name of the employee. 

“(c) DEDUCTION FOR CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
Bonp PuRCHASE PLANS.—Contributions paid 
by an employer to or under a qualified bond 
purchase plan shall be deductible in an 
amount determined under section 404(a) in 
the same manner and to the same extent 
as if such contributions were made to a trust 
described in section 401(a) which is exempt 
from tax under section 501 (a). 

“(d) TAXABILITY OF BENEFICIARY OF QUALI- 
FIED BOND PURCHASE PLAN.— 

“(1) Gross INCOME NOT TO INCLUDE BONDS 
AT TIME OF DISTRIBUTION.—For purposes of 
this chapter, in the case of a distributee of 
a bond described in subsection (b) under a 
qualified bond purchase plan, or from a trust 
described in section 401(a) which is exempt 
from tax under section 501(a), gross income 
does not include any amount attributable to 
the receipt of such bond. Upon redemption 
of such bond, the proceeds shall be subject 
to taxation under this chapter, but the 
provisions of section 72 (relating to annui- 
ties, etc.) and section 1232 (relating to bonds 
and other evidences of indebtedness) shall 
not apply. 

“(2) Basts——The basis of any bond re- 
ceived by a distributee under a qualified 
bond purchase plan— 

“(A) if such bond is distributed to an 
employee, or with respect to an employee, 
who at the time of purchase of the bond, 
was not a self-employed individual within 
the meaning of section 401(c) (2), shall be 
the amount of the contributions by the em- 
ployee which were used to purchase the 
bond, and 

“(B) if such bond is distributed to an in- 

dividual, or with respect to an individual, 
who, at the time of purchase of the bond, 
was a self-employed individual within the 
meaning of section 401(c) (2), shall be the 
amount of the contributions used to pur- 
chase the bond which were made by or for 
such individual and were not allowed as a 
deduction under subsection (c). 
The basis of any bond described in subsec- 
tion (b) received by a distributee from a 
trust described in section 401(a) which is 
exempt from tax under section 501(a) shall 
be determined under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(e) CaprraL GAINS TREATMENT Not To 
APPLY TO Bonps DISTRIBUTED By TRUSTS.— 
Section 402(a)(2) shall not apply to any 
bond described in subsection (b) distributed 
to any distributee and, for purposes of ap- 
plying such section, any such bond dis- 
tributed to any distributee and any such 
bond to the credit of any employee shall not 
be taken into account. 

“(f) Employee Drerinep.—For purposes of 
this section, the term ‘employee’ includes 
an individual who is a self-employed indi- 
vidual within the meaning of section 401 
(c) (2), and the emplyoyer of such individual 
shall be the person treated as his employer 
under section 401(c) (5). 

“(g) Proor or PurcHase.—At the time of 
purchase of any bond to which this section 
applies, proof of such purchase shall be 
furnished in such form as will enable the 
purchaser, and the employee in whose name 
such bond is purchased, to comply with the 
provisions of this section. 

“(h) REcuLaTIons.—The Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section.” 
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(b) CriericaL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for such part is amended by addi: 
at the end thereof the following new item: 
“Sec. 405. Qualified bond purchase plans.” 
Sec. 6. PROHIBITED TRANSACTIONS. 

Section 503 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to prohibited transactions) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

(j) Trusts BENEFITING CERTAIN Owner- 
EMPLOYEES.— 

“(1) PROHIBITED TRANSACTIONS.—In the case 
of a trust described in section 401(a) which 
is part of a plan providing contributions or 
benefits for employees some or all of whom 
are owner-employees (as defined in section 
401(c) (4)) who control (within the mean- 
ing of section 401(d)(9)(B)), the trade or 
business with respect to which the plan is 
established, the term ‘prohibited transac. 
tion’ also means any transaction in which 
such trust, directly or indirectly— 

“(A) lends any part of the corpus or in- 
come of the trust to; 

“(B) pays any compensation for personal 
services rendered to the trust to; 

“(C) makes any part of its services avail- 
able on a preferential basis to; or 

“(D) acquires for the trust any property 
from, or sells any property to; 
any person described in subsection (c) or to 
any such owner-employee, a member of the 
family (as defined in section 267(c)(4)) of 
any such owner-employee, or a corporation 
controlled by any such owner-employee 
through the ownership, directly or indirectly, 
of 50 percent or more of the total combined 
voting power of all classes of stock entitled 
to vote or 50 percent or more of the total 
value of shares of all classes of stock of the 
corporation. 

“(2) SPECIAL RULE FOR LOANS.—For pur- 
poses of the application of paragraph (1) (A), 
the following rules shall apply with respect 
to a loan made before the date of the enact- 
ment of this subsection which would be a 
prohibited transaction if made in a taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1961: 

“(A) If any part of the loan is repayable 
prior to December 31, 1964, the renewal of 
such part of the loan for a period not ex- 
tending beyond December $1, 1964, on the 
same terms, shall not be considered a pro- 
hibited transaction. 

“(B) If the loan is repayable on demand, 
the continuation of the loan beyond De- 
cember 31, 1964, shall be considered a pro- 
hibited transaction.” 


Sec. 7. OTHER SPECIAL RvuuLES, TECHNICAL 
CHANGES, AND ADMINISTRATIVE PRoO- 
VISIONS. 

(a) RETIREMENT INCOME CreprT.—Section 
87(c)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to definition of retirement in- 
come) is amended— 

{1) by striking out subparagraph (A) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(A) pensions and annuities (including, 
in the case of an individual who is, or has 
been, a self-employed individual within the 
meaning of section 401(c) (2), distributions 
by a trust described in section 401(a) which 
is exempt from tax under section 501(a)),”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (C), by striking out “or” at 
the end of subparagraph (D) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “and”, and by adding after 
subparagraph (D) the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

“(E) bonds described in section 405(b) (1) 
which are received under a qualified bond 
purchase plan described in section 405(a) 
or in a distribution from a trust described in 
section 401(a) which is exempt from tax 
under section 501(a), or”. 
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(b) ApsusTep Gross INCoMe.—Section 62 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to the definition of adjusted gross in- 
come) is amended by inserting after para- 
graph (6) the following new paragraph: 

“(7) PENSION, PROFIT-SHARING, ANNUITY, 
AND BOND PURCHASE PLANS OF SELF-EMPLOYED 
INDIVIDUALS.—In the case of an individual 
who is a self-employed individual within the 
meaning of section 401(c)(2), the deduc- 
tions allowed by section 404 and section 
405(c) to the extent attributable to con- 
tributions made by or for such individual.” 

(c) DeATH BENEFITS.—Section 101(b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to employees’ death benefits) is amended— 

(1) by striking out clause (ii) of para- 
graph (2)(B) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(ii) under an annuity contract under a 

described in section 403(a), or’; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(3) SELF-EMPLOYED INDIVIDUAL NOT CON- 
SIDERED AN EMPLOYEE.—For purposes of this 
subsection, an individual shall not be treated 
as an employee in the case of— 

“(A) a pension or profit-sharing trust de- 
scribed in section 401(a) which is exempt 
from tax under section 501(a), or 

“(B) an annuity contract under a plan 
described in section 403(a), 
if such individual was included at any time 
under the plan as a self-employed individual 
within the meaning of section 401(c) (2).” 

(d) AMOUNTS RECEIVED THROUGH ACCIDENT 
orn HEALTH INSURANCE.—Section 104(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
compensation for injuries or sickness) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “For purposes of 
paragraph (3), in the case of an individual 
who is, or has been, a self-employed indi- 
vidual within the meaning of section 401(c) 
(2), contributions made by or for such in- 
dividual while he was such an individual to a 
trust described in section 401(a) which is 
exempt from tax under section 501(a), or 
under a plan described in section 403(a), 
shall, to the extent allowed as deductions 
under section 404, be treated as contributions 
by the employer which were not includible 
in the gross income of the employee.” 

(e) AMOUNTS RECEIVED UNDER ACCIDENT AND 
HEALTH PLans.—Section 105 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to amounts 
received under accident and health plans) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(g) SELF-EMPLOYED INDIvIDUAL Nor Con- 
SIDERED as EMPLOYEE.—For purposes of this 
section, the term ‘employee’ does not in- 
clude an individual who is a self-employed 
individual within the meaning of section 
401(c) (2).” 

(f) Ner Opgratinc Losss DeEpuCcTION.— 
Section 172(d) (4) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to nonbusiness de- 
ductions of taxpayers other than corpora- 
tions) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (B); 

(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (C) and inserting “; and”; 
and 


(3) by adding after subparagraph (C) the 
following new subparagraph: 

“(D) any deduction allowed under section 
404 or section 405(c) to the extent at- 
tributable to contributions which are made 
on behalf of an individual who is a self- 
employed individual within the meaning of 
section 401(c)(2) shall not be treated as 
attributable to the trade or business of such 
individual.” 

(g) Cemramn Lire INsuRANCE RESERVES.— 
Section 806(d)(1) of the Internal Revenue 
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Code of 1954 (relating to pension plan re- 
serves) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subparagraph (B) 
“meeting the requirements of section 401(a) 
(3), (4), (5), and (6), or” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “described in section 408(a), or 
plans meeting”; and 

(2) by striking out “section 401l(a) (3), 
(4), (5), and (6);” in subparagraph (C) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 401(a) 
(other than paragraphs (1), (2), and (12)) 
and, in the case of a plan described in sec- 
tion 404(a)(9), which meets the require- 
ments of section 401 (d) (other than para- 
graphs (1) and (4));”. 

(h) UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS ELECTING 
To Be Taxep as CorPpoRATIONS.—Section 
1361(d) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to unincorporated business 
enterprises electing to be taxed as domestic 
corporations) is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) LimrraTion.—For purposes of sec- 
tions 401(a) relating to employees pension 
trusts, etc.) and 405 (relating to qualified 
bond purchase plans), a partner or proprie- 
tor of an unincorporated business enterprise 
as to which an election has been made under 
subsection (a) shall not be considered an 
employee other than as a self-employed 
individual within the meaning of section 
401(c) (2).” 

(i) Estate Tax EXEMPTION OFr EMPLOYEES’ 
ANNUITIEs.—Section 2039 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to exemption 
from the gross estate of annuities under 
certain trusts and plans) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subsection (c) (2) 
“met the requirements of section 401(a) 
(3), (4), (5), and (6)” and inserting “was a 
plan described in section 403(a)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(c) the following new sentence: “For pur- 
poses of this subsection, contributions or 
payments on behalf of the decedent while 
he was a self-employed individual within 
the meaning of section 401(c)(2) made 
under a trust or plan described in paragraph 
(1) or (2) shall be considered to be con- 
tributions or payments made by the de- 
cedent.” 

(j) Gurr Tax EXEMPTION OF EMPLOYEES’ 
ANNUITIES.—Section 2517 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to exclusion 
from gift tax in case of certain annuities 
under qualified plans) is amended— 

(1) by striking out in subsection (a) (2) 
“met the requirements of section 401(a) 
(3), (4), (5), and (6)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “was a plan described in section 
403(a)”; and 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection 
(b) the following new sentence: “For pur- 
poses of this subsection, payments or con- 
tributions on behalf of an individual while 
he was a self-employed individual within 
the meaning of section 401(c)(2) made 
under a trust or plan described in subsection 
(a) (1) or (2) shall be considered to be pay- 
ments or contributions made by the em- 
ployee.” 

(K) FeperaL UNEMPLOYMENT Tax AcT.— 
Section 3306(b) (5) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to definition of wages) 
is amended by striking out subparagraph 
(B) and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing new subparagraphs: 

“(B) under or to an annuity plan which, at 
the time of such payment, is a plan described 
in section 403(a), or 

“(C) under or to a bond purchase plan 
which, at the time of such payment, is a 
qualified bond purchase plan described in 
section 405(a);”. 

(1) WITHHOLDING or INCOME Tax.—Section 
3401(a) (12) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to definition of wages) is 
amended by striking out subparagraph (B) 
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and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
new subparagraphs: 

“(B) under or to an annuity plan which, 
at the time of such payment, is a plan de- 
scribed in section 403(a); or 

“(C) under or to a bond purchase plan 
which, at the time of such payment is a 
qualified bond purchase plan described in 
section 405(a).” 

(m) INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS.— 

(1) IN GENERAL.—Subpart B of part III of 
subchapter A of chapter 61 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to informa- 
tion concerning transactions with other per- 
sons) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“Sec. 6047. INFORMATION RELATING TO CER- 
TAIN TRUSTS AND ANNUITY AND 
BOND PURCHASE PLANS 


“(a) TRUSTEES AND INSURANCE COMPA- 
NiES.—The trustee of a trust described in 
section 401(a) which is exempt from tax un- 
der section 501(a) to which contributions 
have been paid under a plan by or for any 
owner-employee (as defined in section 401 
(c) (4), and each insurance company or other 
person which is the issuer of a contract pur- 
chased by such a trust, or purchased under 
a plan described in section 403(a), contribu- 
tions for which have been paid by or for 
any owner-employee, shall file such returns 
(in such form and at such times), keep such 
records, make such identification of con- 
tracts and funds (and accounts within such 
funds), and supply such information, as the 
Secretary or his delegate shall by forms or 
regulations prescribe. 

“(b) OWNER-EMPLOYEES.—Every individ- 
ual by or for whom contributions have been 
paid as an owner-employee (as defined in 
section 401(c) (4) )— 

“(1) to a trust described in section 401(a) 
which is exempt from tax under section 
501(a), or 

(2) to an insurance company or other 
person under a plan described in section 
403(a), 
shall furnish the trustee, insurance com- 
pany, or other person, as the case may be, 
such information at such times and in such 
form and manner as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall prescribe by forms or regula- 
tions. 

“(c) EMPLOYEES UNDER QUALIFIED BoNnpD 
PURCHASE PLANS.—Every individual in whose 
name a bond described in section 405(b) (1) 
is purchased by his employer under a quali- 
fied bond purchase plan described in section 
405(a), or by a trust described in section 
401(a) which is exempt from tax under sec- 
tion 501(a), shall furnish— 

“(1) to his employer or to such trust, and 

“(2) to the Secretary (or to such person 
as the Secretary may by regulations pre- 
scribe), 
such information as the Secretary or his 
delegate shall by forms or regulations 
prescribe. 

“(d) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For criminal penalty for furnishing 
fraudulent information, see section 7207.” 

(2) CLERICAL AMENDMENT—The table of 
sections for such subpart B is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“Sec. 6047. Information relating to certain 
trusts and annuity and bond 
plans.” 


(3) Penatty.—Section 7207 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to fraudu- 
lent returns, statements, or other docu- 
ments) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: “Any 
person required pursuant to section 6047 (b) 
or (c) to furnish any information to the 
Secretary or any other person who willfully 
furnishes to the Secretary or such other 
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person any information known by him to be 
fraudulent or to be false as to any materiel 
matter shall be fined not more than $1,000, 
or imprisoned not more than 1 year, or 
both.” 
Sec. 8. Errecrive DATE. 

The amendments made by this Act shall 
apply to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1961. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I demand a second. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 13 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, we come before the House 
today for the third and what I pro- 
foundly hope, trust, and am optimistic 
will be, the last time to do a modicum of 
justice to a great group of people in this 
country, the self-employed. We are here 
today, Mr. Speaker, as on previous occa- 
sions, solely and only by reason of your 
fine cooperation for which I am deeply 
grateful. I should like also to express 
my appreciation to the majority and to 
the minority leadership, to the chairman 
and members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, to the staff of that commit- 
tee and of the Joint Committee on Inter- 
nal Revenue Taxation and to the staff 
director of the Joint Committee as well 
as to the innumerable persons in private 
and public life who unselfishly have lent 
their aid and assistance to the advance- 
ment of this worthwhile cause. Mr. 
Speaker, if I have omitted anyone who 
is entitled to our appreciation I mean to 
include him now. 

Like its predecessor this bill is de- 
signed to encourage the establishment 
of voluntary retirement plans by self- 
employed persons. It would do this by 
permitting such persons to participate 
in qualified retirement plans and to ob- 
tain a current income tax deferment 
for certain amounts set aside to provide 
them with future retirement benefits. 

The pending bill is H.R. 10, Mr. 
Speaker, but it might well be any one 
of the following bills introduced by dis- 
tinguished Members of this body on both 
sides of the aisle. They range, and will 
be listed in my remarks, from H.R. 249 
by the gentleman from Mlinois [Mr. 
LIBONATI] to H.R. 7427 by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. SuHriver]. The list 
includes some of the most distinguished 
and obviously capable Members of this 
body and is as follows: 

H.R. 249, by Mr. Lrsonart, of Illinois. 

H.R. 736, by Mr. McDonovueH, of California. 

ELR. 2289, by Mr. SCHWENGEL, of Iowa. 

E.R. 2391, by Mr. Anruso, of New York. 

ELR. 2406, by Mr. BroomMrre.p, of Michigan. 

HR, 2723, by Mr. Grorce P. Miter, of Cali- 
fornia. 

E.R. 2801, by Mr. Zetenxo, of New York. 


HR. 3976, by Mr. “Doouer, of New York. 
E.R. 4138, by Mr. McFatt, of California. 
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H.R. 4608, by Mr. Kartu, of Minnesota. 
H.R. 5102, by Mr. Urrt, of California. 

H.R. 5145, by Mr. Boces, of Louisiana. 

E.R. 5214, by Mr. Monacan, of Connecticut. 
H.R. 5345, by Mr. Derountan, of New York. 
H.R. 5864, by Mr. Morse, of Massachusetts. 
H.R. 5417, by Mr. STEED, of Oklahoma. 

. 5515, by Mr. BEERMANN, of Nebraska. 
H.R. 5630, by Mr. InovuyveE, of Hawaii. 

. 5931, by Mr. Burke, of Massachusetts. 
H.R. 6090, by Mr. Hacen, of California. 

. 6616, by Mr. Bass, of Tennessee. 

. 6267, by Mr. Treacue, of California. 

. 6297, by Mr. FLoop, of Pennsylvania. 

. 6351, by Mr. Betts, of Ohio. 

. 6379, by Mr. Starrorp, of Vermont. 

. 6404, by Mr. Fu.ton, of Pennsylvania. 
. 6408, by Mr. Green, of Pennsylvania. 

. 6435, by Mr. Jupp, of Minnesota. 

. 6609, by Mr. HERLONG, of Florida. 

. 6881, by Mr. Fascett, of Florida. 

. 6910, by Mr. Focarry, of Rhode Island. 
. 7055, by Mr. GoopEL1, of New York. 

. 7107, by Mr. Maruitas, of Maryland. 
H.R. 7187, by Mr. Lipscoms, of California. 
H.R. 7427, by Mr. SHRIVER, of Kansas. 


This bill, like its predecessors, also has 
the active support of a long distin- 
guished list of national professional and 
businessmen’s associations as follows: 


American Angus Association. 

American Association of Consulting Chem- 
ists & Chemical Engineers. 

American Association of Medical Clinics. 

American Association of Small Business. 

American Bar Association. 

American Brahman Breeders Association. 

American College of Radiology. 

American Dental Association. 

American Guernsey Cattle Club. 

American Hereford Association. 

American Hotel Association. 

American Institute of Architects. 

American Institute of Chemists. 

American Jersey Cattle Club. 

American Medical Association. 

American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. 

American Ophthalmological Society. 

American Optometric Association. 

American Patent Law Association. 

American Podiatry Association. 

American Quarter Horse Association. 

American Society of Industrial Designers. 

American Society of Landscape Architects, 
Inc. 

American Retail Federation. 

American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 

American Thoroughbred Breeders’ Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

American Veterinary Medical Association. 

Association of Consulting Management 
Engineers, Inc. 

Association of Stock Exchange Firms. 

Authors League of America. 

Automotive Affiliated Representatives. 

Commercial Law League of America. 

Contracting Plasterers’ and Lathers’ In- 
ternational Association. 

Holstein-Friesian Association of America. 

League of New York Theatres, Inc. 

National Association of Dance Teachers Or- 
ganizations. 

National Association of Homebuilders of 
the United States. 

National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors. 

National Association of Retail Druggists. 

National Association of Retail Grocers. 

National Association of Retail Meat & Food 
Dealers, Inc. 

National Association of Tax Accountants. 

National Association of Women and Chil- 
dren’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc. 

National Association of Women Lawyers. 

National Automobile Dealers Association. 

National Council of Salesmen’s Organiza- 
tions, Inc. 
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National Farmers Union. 

National Federation of Independent Busj- 
ness. 

National Food Brokers Association. 

National Puneral Directors Association, 

National Lamb Feeders. 

National Liquor Stores Association, Inc, 

National Live Stock Tax Committee. 

National Milk Producers Federation. 

National Shorthand Reporters Association, 

National Restaurant Association, Inc, 

National Roofing Contractors Association, 

National Small Business Men’s Association, 

National Society of Professional Engineers, 

National Society of Public Accountants, 

National Sugar Brokers Association. 

National Wholesale Furniture Salesmen’s 
Association. 

National Wool Growers’ Association. 

Bureau of Salesmen’s National Association, 

Painting & Decorating Contractors of 
America. 

American Society of Internal Medicine. 

Society of American Florists. 

Society of Magazine Writers. 

The National Grange. 


Mr. Speaker, the objective of the pend- 
ing bill H.R. 10 is as that of its predeces- 
sors which were approved twice by the 
House. It differs somewhat from their 
format. In general, this bill would treat 
self-employed individuals as employees 
for the purpose of extending to them 
some of the tax benefits that present law 
provides in the case of qualified retire- 
ment plans established by employers for 
their employees. For the purposes of 
this bill, self-employed persons would, 
in effect, be treated as employers of 
themselves. Like other employers, they 
would be permitted to deduct limited 
amounts set aside under retirement 
plans for their own benefit, as well as 
amounts set aside for the benefit of 
their employees. Like other employee- 
participants in qualified plans, they 
would not be taxed on contributions 
made for their benefit or on any incre- 
ment thereon until such time as they 
receive a distribution thereof upon re- 
tirement or otherwise. 

The pending bill also differs from its 
predecessors in that it makes a distinc- 
tion between self-employed persons who 
have less than four regular employees— 
excluding part-time and seasonal em- 
ployees—and those self-employed per- 
sons who have more than three regular 
employees. This distinction not only 
affects the limitation on the deduction 
to which a self-employed person would 
be entitled for contributions made to a 
retirement plan for his own benefit, but 
it also affects the extent to which cov- 
erage must be provided for his employ- 
ees under the retirement plan. 

Mr. Speaker, under this bill, self-em- 
ployed persons who have less than four 
regular employees may establish a quali- 
fied retirement plan solely for themselves 
and defer up to 10 percent of their self- 
employment earnings, or $2,500, which- 
ever is the lesser, for amounts set aside 
to provide for their future retirement. 
For the purposes of this bill the term 
“self-employment earnings” is not lim- 
ited to earned income from personal serv- 
ices, but also includes a return on capital 
invested in the business. Such persons 
may, but are not required to, set up @ 
retirement plan for their employees. 
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Self-employed persons who have more 
than three employees, however, cannot 
set up a retirement plan to benefit them- 
selves unless they also provide vested 
penefits for all of their regular employees 
who have 3 or more years of service. If 
such a plan is established, the amount 
that the self-employed person may set 
aside for his own benefit and obtain a 
deferment for is limited so that the ratio 
of the contribution made for himself 
cannot exceed the ratio of contributions 
to compensation in the case of any of his 
employees. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to make one point 
clear. The pending bill, H.R. 10, has ab- 
solutely no effect on any existing or con- 
templated corporate pension plan nor on 
the participants therein, whether they be 
stockholders or not. This bill does, how- 
ever, in a number of other respects adopt 
the general approach to the retirement 
problem of the self-employed that was 
submitted by the Treasury Department 
last year. For example, this bill does 
impose additional restrictive qualifica- 
tion tests for retirement plans covering 
self-employed persons who are sole pro- 
prietors or partners who own more than 
a 10-percent partnership interest in cap- 
ital or profits. Such persons are desig- 
nated as “owner-employees” in the bill. 
In addition, the bill precludes these own- 
er-employees from obtaining certain 
other income, gift, and estate tax bene- 
fits that are provided under present law 
with respect to distributions from quali- 
fied employee retirement plans. These 
Treasury-submitted modifications have 
been incorporated in the pending bill in 
order to minimize the perennial and 
somewhat vacillating objections made by 
that Department to any reasonably equi- 
table solution of the retirement problem 
of the self-employed. 

Mr. Speaker, one objection has been 
made to the pending bill, H.R. 10, which 
to my mind misconceives the purposes 
designed to be served by this bill. As I 
have just indicated, there are certain 
annual dollar limitations on the amount 
that may be deducted by a self-employed 
person. The bill also provides certain 
penalties in the event that contributions 
are made in excess of these limitations. 
This feature of the bill is designed to 
preclude undue advantage from being 
taken of the fact that any increment on 
invested contributions is tax deferred. 

It has been suggested that these pen- 
alty provisions may make certain fixed- 
dollar investment commitments—such 
as life insurance contracts—perilous 
where a self-employed person has fluc- 
tuating income. In such a situation, if 
the limitation on his allowable deduc- 
tion were to drop below the level re- 
quired by his investment commitment, 
the sanctions of the bill relating to ex- 
cess contributions would apply. It is my 
view that the pending bill achieves the 
desired result in this area and that in- 
vestment commitments must be tailored 
to conform to the bill’s restrictions and 
limitations, and not vice versa. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill comes to you 
today with the overwhelming support of 
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the membership of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I strongly urge its 
adoption in order to correct, in some 
measure, the grave discrimination that 
exists under present law which in- 
equitably denies the self-employed the 
opportunity to obtain any tax benefits 
analogous to those provided to corporate 
owner-managers who participate in 
qualified retirement plans. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In certain respects, the 
bill is more restrictive than your bill 
of last year? 

Mr. KEOGH. I would say, generally 
speaking, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a brief question? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Does the bill also take 
in lawyers? 

Mr. KEOGH. The bill takes in all 
self-employed individuals. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Well, we wanted to be 
sure it took in lawyers. 

Mr. KEOGH. The bill takes in all 
self-employed individuals whether they 
be professional men or businessmen. I 
would like to make it clear in that re- 
gard that I do not like to have this bill 
considered as a lawyer’s bill or as a doc- 
tor’s bill or as any other professional 
man’s bill. This bill is designed to aid 
those who by law cannot or by choice 
do not operate as corporations. 

Mr. ANFUSO. I want to congratu- 
late my distinguished colleague from 
Brooklyn on his very excellent state- 
ment. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEOGH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. Would this bill apply 
to lawyers who are Members of Congress 
and who are under a pension system? 

Mr. KEOGH. I doubt it very much. 
But, I would prefer not to go into as 
technical a discussion as that question 
involves. I would say as a general prop- 
osition, certainly, a man who has ren- 
dered such long service to his city, State, 
and Nation as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives would probably not come 
within the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I have asked the gen- 
tleman to yield to ask this question. 
Can the author of the bill or can the 
gentleman now in the well of the House 
tell us what the fiscal impact of this 
measure is in terms of revenue to the 
United States? What about the amount 
of revenue that will be lost? 
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Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. The rev- 
enue lost is $358 million for the first full 
year. That is one reason I might state 
oan I am taking the floor to oppose the 

1, 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Of course, I am sure 
the gentleman must concede that the 
sponsors of the legislation do not agree 
with the estimates of the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I did not 
realize that, but the figures are the best 
estimates we have and, frankly, I think 
they are probably pretty accurate. 

Mr. Speaker, I find myself in an un- 
usual position, the same position I was 
in last year when I opposed H.R. 10, 
because I happened to agree with the 
author of the bill that present law con- 
tains an inequity that discriminates 
against the self-employed that we are 
going to have to correct, and we should 
correct it as soon as possible in as sound 
@ manner as possible. 

On the other hand, it is foolhardy, in 
my judgment, to continue to bring these 
things out on the floor of the House, pass 
them, as we did last time, send them 
over to the Senate, knowing full well 
that they have not been budgeted and, 
therefore, the administration in some 
way or other is going to defeat the legis- 
lation; and on sound basis. I have told 
our friends in the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and other professional groups 
that are interested in this legislation 
that the battle must be won at the budg- 
etary level, because some of the people 
who are strongest behind this kind of 
legislation are also committed to trying 
to preserve a balanced budget. 

It is very strange to find people who 
have generally over a long period of 
years had no interest in a balanced 
budget, no interest in the conservative 
fiscal viewpoint, who apparently have not 
any interest in having this legislation 
included in the budget but who continu- 
ally push this legislation without making 
any effort to have it put in the budget. I 
just wonder whether that is a sign of 
weakness, to go through these motions 
just to make it appear as if they were 
really in favor of creating a reform in 
this area and yet at the same time dis- 
courage the support of those of us who 
are committed—and I am committed—to 
trying to preserve a balanced budget. 

Incidentally, in my judgment this is no 
way to bring a matter of this importance 
to the floor of the House with 20 minutes 
debate on each side, and I want to re- 
mind the House that this is not the same 
H.R. 10 that the House considered under 
similar procedures before. I am going 
to put in the Recorp at this point, and 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
do so, a chart showing a comparison of 
various versions of H.R. 10. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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(The matter referred to follows: ) 
Comparison of principal provisions of various versions of H.R. 10 


Original House bill (H.R. 10, 86th Cong.) Finance Committee bill (86th Cong.) 








yed rsons were permitted | Self-employed persons generally were 
deduction for retirement savings treated as employees for pension plan 
invested in restricted retirement policies purposes. 


or plans. s : 
No provision... ............- Nondiscriminatory pension plans were 
required to be set up under the rules of 
present law. 





10 percent of earned income or $2,500 
whichever was the lesser or an amount 
equal to one-half of the vested contri- 
butions made for true employees. Ap- 
plicable only to more than 10 percent 
owners. 


Amount deductible annually by self- 
employed individuals. 


10 percent of net earnings from self-employ- 
ment or $2,500 whichever was the lesser. 


} 
| 


.| 10 percent of earned income or $2,500, 
whichever was the lesser, or an amount 
equal to vested contributions made for 
other employees, or an amount suffi- 
cient to fund a 20-percent annuity. 

ING PEOVINNUNN cash ocr dbdil..Seacedne E 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Amount deductible for corporate em- 
ployees who are more than 10-percent 
owners. 


Neo piewitien. ..6.515. Jcseg--sscniccce 


The limitation described above is in- 
creased by “Yo for each year the self- 
employed individual was over age 50 on 
Jan. 1, 1959 


Special deduction for self-employed per- 
sons Over age 50. 


ee ye Fe et ee SEIS, acccanapmnietnilemien 
.| Vesting was required in case of all profit 
sharing and stock bonus plans, and in 
case of pension plans if ye) a covered 
person controll d (by more than 50 per- 
cent ownership interest) the trade or 
business, or (6) the deductible contribu- 
tions for more than 10 percent owners 
exceeded the 10-percent $2,500 limita- 
tion. 

Employees with more than 3 years’ serv- 
ice (other than part-time and seasonal 
employees) could not be excluded for 

ears of service, but could be excluded 
Because of nondiscriminatory classi fica- 
tion. Applicable only to plans cover- 
ing self-employed individuals or more 
than 10 percent owner employees of 


$50,000 
IE ac nekuminnesionran isin 


Exclusion of certain employees. ._.-..-..}...-- eal 





June 5 


—_—_——— 


Present bill (H.R. 10, 87th Cong.) 








Self-employed persons generally are treated 
as employees for pension plan purposes, 


Nondiscriminatory pension plans are re. 
quired to be set up under the rules of 
present law with certain modifications to 
cover self-employed individuals if there 
are more than three employees. 

(a) 10 percent of selfemployment earnings 
or $2,500, whichever is lesser in the 
case of self-employed individuals 
with three or fewer employees. Ap- 
plicable only to more than 10 percent 
owners. 

(6) An amount proportional to contribu. 
tions made for true employees, in the 
case of self-employed persons with 
more than three employees. Appli- 
cable only to more than 10 percent 
owners. 

No provision. 


Do. 


Do. 

(a) In the case of self-employed persons 
with more than 3 employees, com- 
plete vesting is required in all plans, 

(5) In the case of self-employed individ- 
uals with 3 or fewer employees, no 
provision. 


(a) In the case of self-employed individ. 
uals with more than 3 employees, all 
employees with 3 years’ service 
(other than seasonal and part-time 
employees) are required to be 


covered. 
(6) In the case of self-employed persons 
with 3 or fewer employees, no provi- 





Coordination with social security_.....--|...-. ae 


Capital gains treatment on lump-sum 


rations. 
Coo! 


percent owners. 


— gains treatment denied, but spe- | Capital gains treatment denied, but spe- 
a 


tion permitted under rules of 
resent law where vested contributions 
lor employees were at least twice as 
great as contributions for more than 10 


sion. 

(a) Coordination permitted in case of self- 
employed persons with more than 3 
employees if contributions for such 
a rsons do not exceed 
% of the total deductible contribu- 
tions, but special rules apply. 

(6) In case of self-employ:d persons with 
3 or fewer employees, no provision. 

Capital gains treatment denied, but spe- 


veraging rules provided. al averaging rules provided. al averaging rules provided. 
Estate and gift tax exclusions............ ff eee Exclusions denied in the case of self- | Exclusiors denied in the case of self- 
employed individuals. employed individuals. 
Distributions were not permitted prior to | Benefits could not be payable to more | Benefits not payable to more than 10 per- 


ee on time of payment of bene- 


ted by age 80. 
age 7044. 
Face amount certificates. -_............-- —— in face amount certificates | No provision............-.--. 
Custodial account.................-.---- Repent atleast sk Menideiesttcantttaced 
Bond purchase plan_._................--].---- I a eee Sn en 


age 65 but were req 
by age 70 and must have been com- 


to commence than 10 percent owners 


fore age 5944 
(except in the case of permanent dis- 
ability or death) but must begin before 


cent owners before age 5934 (except in 
the case of permanent disability or death) 
but must begin before age 7044. 


Investment in face amount certificates 
permitted. 

Custodial account in lieu of trust is per- 
mitted if investments are solely in regu- 
lated investment company stock. 

Permitted. 





Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. As will be 
seen one column of the chart shows the 
original House bill, H.R. 10, of the 86th 
Congress; the next column shows the 
Finance Committee version of the 86th 
Congress, and the third column shows 
this present bill, H.R. 10 of the 87th 
Congress. There are 16 items, all major 
provisions in which there are consid- 
erable changes and differences between 
these three versions of the bill. 

The Ways and Means Committee did 
not give adequate attention to these 
differences. We considered this matter 
for only 3 hours in executive session. 
Under this kind of procedure there is 
no opportunity to inform the House of 
where these major differences are. 

Four of the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee signed minority views 
which can be found in the report be- 
ginning at page 93. We point out there 


that aside from this budgetary prob- 
lem there is the fact that there are dis- 
parities which would either be con- 
tinued or created under this legislation 
which in many respects are going to 
create inequities that presently do not 
exist, in the attempt to move forward 
to correct a basically iniquitous condi- 
tion of the self-employed vis-a-vis 
those who work for corporations. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri has consumed 5 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

It is for these reasons that I would 
urge, and I think my colleagues who 
joined me in the minority views will 
urge, that the House carefully consider 
this measure. I am one of those who 
think the way to proceed in this matter 
is to get it put in the budget. It is an 


item that should be in the budget in 
my judgment. The sooner we do that 
the sooner we are going to actually get 
legislation and move forward in this 
very important area with a result that 
will produce a change that will become 
law to improve the retirement security 
of our self-employed and other people 
who today do not participate in em- 
ployment pension plans. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
urge favorable action of this body today 
in passing and sending to the other body 
H.R. 10, which would allow tax deduc- 
tions to self-employed persons who set 
up their own retirement systems. 

I am one of a large number of Mem- 
bers of Congress who have joined the 
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gentleman from New York [Mr. Kgocu] 
in introduction of companion legislation 
to H.R. 10, which would encourage the 

ent of voluntary pension 
plans by self-employed individuals. 

This program would be of substantial 
penefit to those who farm, those en- 
gaged in small business, and professional 
self-employed who want to save some 
of their own money for their own retire- 
ment before taxes take most of what 
they earn, 

Provisions in this legislation would 
allow self-employed persons to deduct 
for income tax purposes 10 percent of 
their incomes, up to $2,500 a year, if 
they invest the sums in specified types 
of retirement plans. Self-employed per- 
sons with more than three employees 
would be required to set up nondiscrim- 
inatory pension plans for their em- 
ployees in order to enjoy the benefits of 
the legislation. I feel that this legisla- 
tion is long overdue, and I am hopeful 
that it can be enacted into law this year. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy and proud to yield to the junior 
member on the majority side of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the very 
able and distinguished Representative 
from the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. BURKE, 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to associate myself with 
my esteemed friend from New York and 
to compliment him on the excellent job 
he has done in connection with this 
legislation. 

Iam especially pleased today to speak 
in support of H.R. 10 because not only do 
I favor this legislation but I am privi- 
leged to say that I introduced an iden- 
tical bilI—H.R. 5931—earlier in this 
session. 

Prior to doing so, I reviewed the his- 
tory of this legislation, a history which 
now dates back 10 years and which I 
consider to be much too long for such 
meritorious legislation. 

This bill should have been enacted in 
the 85th Congress when it first passed 
the House of Representatives. Instead, 
the self-employed have year after year 
had to watch the corporate employee 
coverage increase by at least 1 million 
individuals per year to the point where 
the total number covered in tax deferred 
pension plans now approximates 21 mil- 
lion people. 

I find it difficult to understand why 
there is any opposition to H.R. 10. It 
seeks to eliminate a glaring inequity in 
our tax structure. This was confirmed 
on June 17, 1959, when a spokesman for 
the Treasury Department stated before 
the Senate Finance Committee: 

The Treasury recognizes that present law 
does not give self-employed persons tax 
treatment for their retirement savings 
comparable to that now accorded to em- 
ployees covered by employer-financed pen- 
sion plans. 


It is in the best interest of our coun- 
try that H.R. 10 be enacted by the 87th 
Congress 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to yield at this time to the gentle- 
man from the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lane]. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I too rise in 
support of H.R. 10, and to compliment 
and congratulate the gentleman from 
New York for his persistency year after 
year in bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the establishment of vol- 
untary corporate pension plans is a form 
of initiative that deserves our praise. 
Under existing law, more than 50,000 
such plans have been established, with 
somewhat more than $40 million in 
assets. Corporations contribute more 
than $4 billion per year to qualified re- 
tirement plans. 

At the same time, however, there are 
more than 7 million self-employed per- 
sons who pay income taxes, but have no 
pension protection when they reach the 
age of retirement. 

These independent people who rely 
upon their own abilities to make a living, 
and who do not enjoy the economic se- 
curity of working for an organization 
constitute the creative individualism of 
our society. 

The bill before us will make self-em- 
ployment somewhat more attractive than 
at present, compared to employment 
with a corporation, and will thus heip to 
keep small business strong and inde- 
pendent professional practice thriving. 

As the establishment of private retire- 
ment plans must make allowable tax 
deductions for contributions to the sup- 
port of such plans, it has an effect upon 
Government revenues, and thus comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Internal 
Revenue Code. 

That there are many inequities in the 
Code, as revealed by experience, is pain- 
fully apparent. Eventually there must 
be a major overhaul to eliminate glar- 
ing tax privileges for some, and to re- 
lieve punitive tax burdens that are 
placed on others. 

To digress for a moment, I would like 
to point out the way our tax laws dis- 
courage creative effort. A writer, for 
instance, who has prepared and labored 
for years to produce a successful book, 
is not entitled to report his income as 
a capital gain, or to spread it over the 
years of effort during which he received 
little or no compensation, but must hand 
over most of his delayed reward to the 
Government, taxed as gross income dur- 
ing the year that his work was pub- 
lished. 

This observation leads to the partial 
remedy, at least for pension purposes, 
provided for the self-employed through 
H.R. 10, and to extend to them many 
of the favorable tax benefits present law 
now provides in the case of qualified re- 
tirement plans established by employ- 
ers for their employees. 

More than 7 million self-employed 
persons, including those engaged in 
small business and in the professions, are 
the victims of discrimination because 
they are not allowed to make tax de- 
ductions for the establishment of vol- 
untary pension plans. 

If we do not extend fair treatment to 
them, the well springs of independent 
energy and venture and creative accom- 
plishment that are vital to a free society 
will dry up. 
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We will never reach the ‘new hori- 
zons”’ unless we provide the reasonable 
protection that liberates the spirit of 
enterprise. 

H.R. 10 will remove a roadblock that 
has hindered the millions whose talent 
and skill and initiative are essential to 
national progress. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. Hrecu- 
LER]. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
in congratulating the gentleman from 
New York for his long and thorough 
work in support of this very worthwhile 
legislation. 

H.R. 10 is a good piece of legislation. 
Those self-employed in this country who 
have the wisdom to plan and the initia- 
tive to save for their retirement years 
deserve equal consideration under our 
laws. The self-employed should have 
the same opportunities and the same tax 
treatment as those under qualified tax 
plans. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this is 
sound legislation, and I am happy to 
lend my support to the efforts of the 
gentleman from New York and others 
who are sponsoring this bill. I certain- 
ly hope that it will pass both the House 
ae and be signed by the Presi- 

ent. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from New York, Brooklyn, in fact 
[Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to say to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane] 
that perhaps this is the year. Many of 
us have supported this bill a number of 
times in the past, and we hope this is the 
year in which it will become law. 

The author of this bill, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEoGH] is indeed to be commended upon 
his fine presentation of the particulars of 
this legislation, which I am sure will now 
be approved by this House. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. BaKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, to the 
new Members of the House I may say 
that this was first known as the Reed- 
Keogh bill, later as the Jenkins-Keogh 
bill and then as the Simpson-Keogh bill. 
With that preliminary statement, may I 
say that I strongly support H.R. 10. It 
has borne that numerical appellation for 
@ good many years, certainly as long as 
I have been a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, which is a little over 
8 years. I believe Iam correct in recall- 
ing that it has been designated as H.R. 10 
since the 82d Congress. 

The primary purpose of the bill is to 
give self-employed persons access to re- 
tirement plans on a basis reasonably 
similar to that accorded corporate em- 
ployees under existing law. It is purely 
a matter of equity to give to the 7 mil- 
lion self-employed income taxpayers of 
the United States at least some sem- 
blance of the tax treatment that corpo- 
rate employees have with respect to 
providing for their retirement security. 
I say “some semblance” of equal treat- 
ment because this bill contains many 
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restrictions that are not applicable under 
existing law in the case of corporate 
plans. However, we have gone to the 
extent we can within the bounds of rea- 
sonable revenue limitations. 

The bill is designed, as far as it can 
be, to eliminate discrimination and to 
permit self-employed people, the whole 
army of self-employed persons, the op- 
portunity to lay aside a little for the twi- 
light days of their lives. 

' ‘We inserted a $2,500 limitation in this 
bill. That is, you may deduct from your 
earnings as self-employed—from your 
net income from self-employment—up to 
10 percent of your self-employment 
earnings, or $2,500 a year, whichever is 
the lesser. That is all there is to it, ex- 
cept we place very rigid restrictions on 
the fund. It can either be with an insur- 
ance company or a bank as trustee or 
with special U.S. Government bonds, 
which are not transferable, so there can- 
not be any tax evasion or avoidance un- 
der the bill as now drafted. 

The $2,500 maximum limitation, in my 
opinion, is discriminatory and much too 
small. Eventually we hope to raise it. 

The committee report will show on 
page 5 the Treasury estimate of revenue 
effect of $325 to $358 million. I agree 
with the gentleman from New York, I 
do not believe it will be that high. How- 
ever, as we state in the committee re- 
port, since this bill becomes effective on 
December 31, 1961, and the plan would 
not be put into effect fully during the 
fiscal year 1962, the best estimate we can 
arrive at on revenue effect in fiscal 1962 
would be $125 million. 

Now, my esteemed colleague on the 
committee, the gentleman from Missouri 
{Mr. Curtis] who favors the principle of 

it, says “Let us have it budgeted before 
we pass it.” Listen to me a minute. 
The way to get this bill budgeted is to 
pass it and put it into law. The White 
House is sending messages down here on 
an average of about once a week; $200 
million here, $500 million there, $600 
million, and just a few days ago $1.1 bil- 
lion, that were in nobody’s budget origi- 
nally, but yet they get into the budget. 
This bill has passed the House twice and 
gone to the other body where they have 
talked it to death. There is nothing 
wrong with the bill, I can assure you. 
Let us pass it by such a staggering ma- 
jority here today that when it goes over 
to the other body, the Members of the 
other body can look at it on its merits; 
and when it gets to the White House, it 
will be by such a tremendous vote of ap- 
proval that the administration will put it 
into the budget rather than veto it. I 
cannot urge upon you too strongly the 
fairness, the justice, and the equity of 
H.R. 10. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEocuH]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. KEocH], 
my very dear friend and distinguished 
Member of this House, is to be congratu- 
lated for his foresight and ability in 
bringing forth this bill. I wish to say as 
one who has been here for many years 
and who may be deemed chronologically 
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an elder but who is spiritually and cul- 
turally rather young, that I am in favor 
of this bill. I am in favor of it even if 
I am ineligible because of my chronologi- 
cal age. But, that is no reason why 
others who are Members of this august 
body should not be within the purview 
of this bill, if they are so-called self- 
employed lawyers. I do hope that the 
bill will pass overwhelmingly. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. KartH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
hope that H.R. 10, the self-employed in- 
dividual’s tax retirement bill will shortly 
be enacted so that 7 million small busi- 
nessmen and professional people and al- 
so their employees can at last enjoy a 
measure of equity in respect to provision 
for their retirement incomes. 

During my terms in Congress I have 
supported the principles of H.R. 10 and 
indeed I have introduced similar leg- 
islation in the belief that the Federal 
income tax laws discriminated most un- 
fairly against men and women who be- 
cause of their wish to devote their tal- 
ents and energies to enterprises of their 
own choosing were not afforded the same 
tax advantages enjoyed by high-salaried 
corporation “employee-managers.” 

In H.R. 10 we have legislation which 
I believe effectively sets up safeguards 
against possible abuses so that we will 
not be creating new income tax loop- 
holes. This has necessitated writing in- 
to the bill’s provisions some protective 
language which has been worked out af- 
ter consultation with the Treasury 
Department. 

Briefly the legislation allows several 
alternative approaches by which the 
self-employed and their employees can 
provide tax deferred pension plans to 
fit the particular needs of their busi- 
nesses. 

Self-employed employers with fewer 
than four employees will be permitted to 
establish retirement programs to begin 
at age 5912 but not later than age 7014. 
These employers may deduct up to 10 
percent or $2,500 of their self-employ- 
ment earnings per year, whichever is 
smaller, to be deposited in supervised re- 
tirement plans. The bill intends also to 
encourage eligible self-employed persons 
to establish retirement plans for their 
employees who have at least 3 years of 
service, although this is not mandatory. 

However, self-employed persons with 
four or more employees, if they wish to 
set up a pension program for themselves 
must also establish one for those of their 
employees who have 3 years or more of 
service. For such programs the only 
limitation on the amount of deductible 
contributions is that they must be at an 
identical rate for both the self-employed 
persons and the employee. Furthermore, 
in such plans the employee must be 
granted a vested right in the pension so 
that his benefits are protected should he 
leave his job. 
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The details of the plans have been 
carefully worked out under Congress. 
man KEoGH’s direction. High tribute is 
owed to Mr. Keocu for his outstanding 
and untiring leadership in the long cam- 
paign to win equal tax treatment for the 
millions of men and women who repre- 
sent the best tradition of the free enter- 
prise system—-the great economic engine 
of our Nation. 

I support enactment of H.R. 10 despite 
the fact that the revenue loss to the 
Treasury is expected to range from $325 
to $358 million in a typical full year of 
operation. This is a heavy burden to be 
shifted to other taxpayers at a time 
when the overall revenue needs are in- 
creasing because of our staggering de- 
fense requirements. 

I believe that the need for equity de- 
mands that this be done. 

Doing justice, as in this case, some- 
times exacts a high price; but, at what- 
ever cost, the economic justice as con- 
templated by H.R. 10 must be done. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks in the body of the Recorp today 
and also within 5 legislative days. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. UTT]. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of H.R. 10. I am one of the co- 
authors of the bill and among its illus- 
trious authors of H.R. 10. I have always 
supported it. I think it is high time that 
we grant this privilege to the self- 
employed people, the lawyers, the doc- 
tors, the dentists, the shopkeepers, and 
the farmers throughout the Nation. 
They will be entitled to establish for 
themselves a self-employment retire- 
ment fund. We have expanded it this 
year so that no man can take advan- 
tage of it for himself unless he will 
also provide for his employees, provided 
he has more than three employees for 
a period of 3 years. I think that is 
important because many of them were 
unable to have the retirement program 
that we have provided for the millions 
and millions of corporate workers. I 
might say that the present corporation 
welfare fund is in excess of $50 billion, 
which has been in reserve for corpora- 
tions, upon which income tax has not 
been paid, and that amounts to about 
$2 billion a year to the Treasury. If we 
decide that the self-employed can have 
a self-employment retirement program, 
then how is it right for corporate em- 
ployees to have it at the cost of the self- 
employed? So, I join with my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. KreocH] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. BaKER], in supporting 
the passage and the immediate passage 
of H.R. 10. As the gentleman from 
Tennessee has said, after we pass it, it 
will be budgeted, and we will not then 
have the problem before us each session 
of the Congress. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. STAFForD]. 
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Mr.STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, having 
also introduced legislation identical to 
HR. 10, I, of course, urge its approval 
here today. 

It is particularly gratifying to support 

legislation which will assist a large group 
of Americans in providing for their own 
future well-being, instead of leaning 
more heavily on government. I believe 
the principles of this legislation truly 
reflect the cause which government 
should serve, helping citizens to help 
themselves. 
- In my own State of Vermont, a great 
many of our citizens proudly carry on 
small farms and small private businesses. 
They do not ask what the Government 
can do for them. They ask only to be 
able to take care of themselves. This re- 
tirement program for self-employed in- 
dividuals will greatly assist in allowing 
them to do just this. 

I commend the authors of this bill and 
urge its adoption this afternoon. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lrnpsay]. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time only to ask two questions: A 
great many of us are interested in this 
bill and in the debate; but as I under- 
stand it the administration is solidly 
opposed to this legislation. I should 
like to ask the Members on the majority 
side whether that is correct, that the 
administration is opposed to the bill? 

Mr. KEOGH. I do not know the 
source of the gentleman’s information. 
My own impression is that the Treasury 
Department this year did not express 
any opposition to the bill but requested 
a delay in its consideration. I might, 
however, in elaboration of the answer, 
point out to my friend that which I am 
sure he knows, that the form of the bill 
pending before the House today includes 
for the most part all of the recommenda- 
tions in the field of the self-employed 
retirement that were made to the Fi- 
nance Committee of the other body by 
the Treasury Department in the previous 
Congress. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Can the gentleman 
then answer this question: If the Treas- 
ury Department has asked for delay 
what are the reasons for the request? 

Mr. KEOGH. I have no specific 
knowledge of the immediate motivation, 
except they would prefer to have this 
come in with an overall revision pro- 
gram. But my point about that is that 
this bill and similar bills have been pend- 
ing before the Congress now for over 10 
years. It seems to me that anyone who 
recognizes the obvious inequity that 
exists, anyone who expresses a solemn 
determination that that inequity should 
be removed, should have acted before 
this time. 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
wish to argue that point with my dis- 
tinguished friend because he may well 
be right, and I am in substantial agree- 
ment with the statement that there is 
an inequity here. The question I have 
in my mind is, if the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the administration have doubts 
about the bill, then it seems to me that 
the majority has the responsibility in 
the interest of full debate to tell us what 
the position of the Treasury Department 
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is, why it has doubts about the bill and 
why those doubts are not well founded. 

Mr. KEOGH. The best answer I can 
give to the gentleman from New York is 
that I have no specific information or 
knowledge of the bases, if any, upon 
which the Treasury Department’s view- 
point is predicated. 

Mr. LINDSAY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the balance of the time 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, it is not my intention to talk 
at length on this proposal; in fact, the 
procedure under which this proposal is 
before the House does not permit either 
lengthy or even adequate debate. How- 
ever, I was interested in the colloquy 
concerning the position of the Treasury 
Department with respect to this legisla- 
tion. I sat in the committee in execu- 
tive session when representatives of the 
Treasury were testifying. Certainly 
there was no doubt left in my mind, nor 
do I think there is any question in the 
mind of other members of the commit- 
tee concerning the attitude of the ad- 
ministration and particularly the Treas- 
ury Department on this legislation. 
They opposed it. They also called our 
attention to some technical defects of 
significant substance aside from the 
overall policy factors that they thought 
we definitely should correct or go into 
before reporting out the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is 
any question that we do have tax fa- 
voritism existing today in favor of the 
employed; or put another way, a tax dis- 
crimination against the self-employed in 
the capacity of the latter group to pro- 
vide for their individual retirement se- 
curity. I think it is very essential that 
we do something to correct the discrimi- 
natory inequity contained in present 
law. On the other hand I do not think 
that we have any justification whatever 
in admitting—as almost everybody does— 
that there are details in this bill that 
need correction but then proceeding to 
pass the bill as it is. Under those cir- 
cumstances I do not think we have any 
justification for saying: “Let the other 
body do it.” It seems to me the re- 
sponsibility is here in this House; the re- 
sponsibility is the responsibility of the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the 
first instance to report out a bill which 
we have confidence does not need cor- 
recting in some other body. 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
this legislation. I think what is proposed 
to be done here is a bad practice. I do 
not think we are only voting on a prin- 
ciple. We are voting on more than a 
principle, we are voting on specific legis- 
lation, on important details. And in do- 
ing so we are admitting that there are 
defects in the legislation and we are 
simply relying on the other body to cor- 
rect them. I think we should take the 
initiative ourselves and report out a good 
bill and pass a good bill relating to this 
important matter of tax equity in the 
area of retirement security. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in my remarks the minority 
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views filed by four members of the com- 
mittee in connection with this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 

The minority views referred to are as 
follows: 


H.R. 10 is concerned with the important 
subject of the establishment of tax-deferred 
retirement programs by the self-employed 
with respect to themselves and their em- 
ployees. The purported purpose of the legis- 
lation is to establish a reasonable identity 
in the tax treatment of these individuals 
with respect to retirement plans as is ac- 
corded to corporate employees under present 
law. 

The legislation makes a gesture toward tax 
equity in this area but unfortunately fails 
to achieve sufficient identity of treatment. 
Because the bill does not accomplish its in- 
tended purpose and because of the present 
fiscal posture of the Federal Government, the 
revenue loss from the enactment of the bili 
estimated by the Treasury Department at 
$358 million in the first full year of operation 
cannot be condoned at this time. The signa- 
tories to these views urge that the supporters 
of this legislation endeavor to have it taken 
into account in future Government budget- 
ing so that its effect on fiscal balance need 
not be considered as a factor in evaluating 
the merits of the bill. 

We recognize that an inequity does exist 
in present law in that certain of our citizens 
are allowed, and others are not, to partici- 
pate in tax-deferred pension plans. H.R. 10 
would not equalize the tax treatment of our 
citizens in providing for retirement security 
but would instead result in the existence 
of different methods of tax treatment operat- 
ing side by side, each applicable to a differ- 
ent group of taxpayers. 

For example, these disparities would 
either be continued or created under this 
legislation: (1) Individuals working for self- 
employed employers not employing as many 
as four persons could continue to be dis- 
criminated against and precluded from par- 
ticipating in a retirement program; (2) con- 
tributions with respect to employees would 
be limited to earned income whereas con- 
tributions with respect to the self-employed 
would be on self-employment income, in- 
cluding both earnings and return on invest- 
ment in the business; (3) lump-sum dis- 
tributions in the case of the self-employed 
would be treated as ordinary income whereas 
such distributions to employees would be 
accorded capital gain treatment; (4) the 
vesting of an interest in a program would 
vary so that in the case of the self-employed 
and their employees (if four or more em- 
ployees) a nonforfeitable right would attach 
immediately, but in the case of other types 
of beneficiaries such right may be for- 
feitable or nonforfeitable; and (5) various 
sets of limitations affecting coverage, con- 
tributions, and distributions would exist un- 
der the different statutory tests that would 
be applicable. 

In seeking to ameliorate the present ac- 
knowledged discrimination in tax treat- 
ment with respect to retirement security, we 
must necessarily endeavor to achieve sub- 
stantially similar treatment of all tax- 
payers. H.R. 10 would create more dispari- 
ties than it would remove. In the area dealt 
with by this bill the details are important 
and we cannot responsibly limit our concern 
only to basic general principles. It is en- 
tirely possible that precedents would be 
created under this legislation that could po- 
tentially unduly restrict programs to be es- 
tablished under the new authority or tend 
to impair existing programs. The fact that 
there is a problem to be solved in this area 
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does not mean that we accept just any solu- 
tion. 

In the above enumeration of ties 
reference was made in item (2) to the fact 
that contributions with respect to employees 
would be restricted to a percentage relation 
to earned salaries whereas in the case of 
the self-employed the restriction would ap- 
ply to a percentage relation to self-employ- 
ment income. It is significant to note that 
$100 million of the $358 million revenue loss 
is attributable to this more liberal defini- 
tion of income for the self-employed. 

The present version of H.R. 10 contains 
numerous and significant changes from the 
versions that have been previously consid- 
ered by the House. Because this is a differ- 
ent bill, we are of the view that the 
committee did not give the careful considera- 
tion to the changes that they required. 

For the above-stated reasons, we are con- 
strained to oppose the enactment of H.R. 
10 in its present form. 

Noaw M. MAsoNn, 
JoHN W. BYRNES. 
Tuomas B. CurtTIis. 
Bruce ALGER. 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume, not to ex- 
ceed 30 seconds, to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Anruso]. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this legislation is long overdue. It pro- 
vides much-needed benefits for em- 
ployees and self-employed people who 
have never been covered before. I have 
not heard any criticism as to the merits 
of this legislation. Everybody says it is 
correct in principle. We have gone over 
it time and time again. This body 
passed it overwhelmingly in the last Con- 
gress. I do not see any reason why we 
should delay this much needed legisla- 
tion any longer. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Hacan]. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speak- 
er, I certainly would like to associate 
myself with the remarks that the gentle- 
man from New York made a while ago 
in his wonderful explanation of this bill. 
I think I may be just a little bit qualified 
to speak about this. Being a life mem- 
ber of the Million-Dollar Roundtabie, 
I received a letter from this international 
organization in January informing me 
that Iam the only member of the organ- 
ization ever elected to the Congress of 
the United States. For a number of 
years, my business was estate analysis, 
and I have handled many, many matters 
of this kind. I want to assure you from 
actual experience that the gentleman is 
eminently correct in that self-employed 
people need the attention this bill would 
give them which is the same privilege 
that so many others have already been 
enjoying. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
TAYLOR}. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10, 
which we are considering today, en- 
courages the establishment of voluntary 
pension plans by self-employed individ- 
uals. It gives self-employed persons ac- 
cess to retirement plans similar to those 
now accorded officials and employees of 
corporations. It would permit a self- 
oe pac person to deduct from his tax- 

able income a sum not to exceed:10 per- 
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cent of his earnings or $2,500 a year. 
Taxes would be deferred on this income 
until the individual retired and started 
drawing the pension money. 

This bill removes a tax inequity which 
has existed for 19 years. In 1942, Con- 
gress passed legislation encouraging em- 
ployers to establish qualified pension and 
profit-sharing plans for their employees 
by granting employers deductions for 
contributions to such plans and by de- 
ferring a tax on the employees until 
benefits are derived under the plan. At 
present there are approximately 50,000 
such plans governing some 20 million 
employees. 

On the other hand at present some 
7 million self-employed persons in this 
country are not permitted a similar tax 
deferment on funds placed in a retire- 
ment plan. This has caused an inequity 
which today is penalizing self-employed 
people such as doctors, dentists, law- 
yers, accountants, engineers, architects, 
farmers, and small businessmen who are 
anxious to make some provision for their 
own retirement. 

This bill will tend to make self-em- 
ployment more attractive and tend to 
strengthen small business in America. 

We are not pioneers in this field be- 
cause the principle embodied in this bill 
has been adopted and enacted into law 
in Great Britain, Canada, and Australia. 

The plan is voluntary leaving the 
initiative to the individual thus placing 
the program within the realm of our 
free enterprise system. 

I am supporting this bill because I be- 
lieve that self-employed persons should 
have the opportunity of obtaining re- 
tirement benefits on substantially the 
same basis as do corporate owner- 
managers. 

I believe that it is in the public in- 
terest to encourage our citizens to help 
themselves and to provide for their own 
retirement from their own earnings, by 
their own planning, rather than to look 
to Washington for a solution to their 
retirement problems. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several Congresses I have sponsored 
legislation to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals. Again earlier in 
this Congress I introduced a similar bill, 
H.R. 6910. In doing so, I was adding my 
voice to the many others who have also 
offered such bills to correct a discrimina- 
tion in the present law and to encourage 
self-employed persons to make provision 
for their own retirement. 

For reasons that I find hard to ac- 
cept, the group that would be affected by 
this bill has been overlooked or delib- 
erately ignored in legislation and pro- 
grams designed to create opportunities 
and independent living in the later years. 

The very fact that more than 7 mil- 
lion persons could establish retirement 
plans under this bill is convincing evi- 
dence of the need for such legislation. 
Further, this legislation would support 
and strengthen our fundamental Amer- 
ican philosophy of encouraging small 
business and independent professional 
practice. 

There are those who point to the pos- 
sible revenue loss under the bill. No one 
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could be more mindful of Government 
budgeting or the need for fiscal balance 
than I. However, I strongly object to 
any tax saving achieved at the expense 
of any individual or group, especially 
after it has been identified, and there is 
almost unanimous agreement that they 
are unfairly and inequitably treated un- 
der the present law. 

The implementation and enforcement 
of this bill will not be easy because of the 
very nature of the income we are trying 
to protect. It should be said, however, it 
would not be any more difficult to ad- 
minister than many other laws which 
have been enacted and have served to 
meet an urgent need or correct a glaring 
injustice. 

It is my sincere hope that this bill wil] 
receive your early approval and thereby 
bring us another step forward in creat- 
ing and maintaining our form of govern- 
ment, the incentive for individual initia- 
tive and equal and fair treatment for all 
of our citizens. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
once again I have the privilege of offer- 
ing my support for legislation which 
would seek to correct one of the greater 
inequities in our present tax structure, 
H.R. 10 is a much needed measure, and 
its architects are to be commended for 
their attempts to allow a growing seg- 
ment of America to take a deduction for 
investment in the future, namely retire- 
ment income. 

Serious consideration of this proposal 
involves a basic question—Why should 
Officials and employees of large, share- 
holder corporations be exempted from 
taxation of their retirement benefits as 
these benefits accrue, while the small, 
self-employed businessman, professional 
man, and farmer is subjected to great 
disadvantage while saving for retirement, 
a disadvantage which results from the 
higher tax rate during peak income years, 
rather than later in life when income is 
normally reduced? 

Perhaps the enactment of this legisla- 
tion would result in a loss of revenue. 
Yet, to oppose this measure solely on this 
basis is to ignore reform needed tax 
where it is strongly indicated. 

I submit that the loss in revenue 
which would result from passage of this 
bill is relatively small when compared 
with the inequities which result in 
wasteful Government spending. Fur- 
thermore, this loss in revenue could be 
quickly balanced if we dedicated our- 
selves to correction of excessive Federal 
spending. 

It is for the 7 million self-employed 
persons who stand to benefit from this 
legislation that the Congress must act 
favorably. These people should be al- 
lowed to enjoy the same fruits of labor 
in their declining years as employees who 
have the present advantage of company- 
supported retirement plans are now al- 
lowed to do. 

Passage of this measure will reaffirm 
our belief in the free enterprise system. 
Why should the independent business- 
man, whose prototype made this country 
the great economic success it is to- 
day, be today subject to a tax disad- 
vantage regarding his savings for retire- 
ment? 
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Under this passage, the inherent qual- 
ities of success will receive their reward. 

Reason itself compels equal treatment 
for this segment of America’s taxpayers, 
and I sincerely hope that Members of 
this body will put aside partisan feel- 
ing and join with me in support of this 
nonpartisan measure. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to associate myself with the remarks 
of my committee colleague, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. I sup- 
port completely the principle of this leg- 
islation but I have serious reservations 
with respect to the mechanics by which 
the deferment principle would operate. 
There have been some significant 
changes made in this bill over last year’s 
version which create some real prob- 
lems and introduce some precedents that 
have dangerous implication with respect 
to existing plans. In view of the pro- 
gram of planned deficit financing to 
which the present administration seems 
committed, the bill would impose a de- 
ferred tax increase on succeeding gen- 
erations. The immediate revenue loss 
which would result from the enactment 
of this bill, together with the deficit of 
several billion dollars caused by the ad- 
ministration’s spending programs, would 
serve to only further aggravate infla- 
tionary tendencies and the instability of 
our dollar. We who presented minority 
views feel this legislation should take 
into account the budget impact in future 
Government budgeting so that the fiscal 
issue need not be a factor in evaluating 
the merits of the program. Of equal 
importance, we are convinced that the 
House, and more particularly the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, should care- 
fully consider the very important details 
that are involved in the application of 
this legislation to the retirement plans 
of this important group of our citizens. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 10, 
which is designed to encourage indi- 
viduals who are self-employed to estab- 
lish voluntary retirement programs. I 
recognize the validity of some of the 
arguments against H.R. 10, which have 
been expressed in the minority views. 
However, I believe that this is a case 
where, despite some defects in the leg- 
islation as written, there is an overrid- 
ing reason for the passage of this bill. 

During the recent presidential cam- 
paign, it was former Vice President 
Nixon who said that the important thing 
in this country should not be what Gov- 
ernment can do for its citizens, but 
rather what 180 million free Ameri- 
cans can do by working for themselves. 
This legislation will give the average 
self-employed American an incentive to 
plan for his own retirement, by relieving 
him of at least a small portion of the 
onerous tax burden that he now bears. 

I strongly believe that tax credits and 
tax remission could become the vehicles 
whereby individuals could be encour- 
aged to do for themselves many of the 
things that the proponents of the wel- 
fare state would assign to government. 
Therefore, because I believe so firmly in 
the principle that is embodied in this 
bill, I hope that it will receive the ap- 
proval of the Congress. 
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It has been indicated during the de- 
bate here on the floor today that the 
administration is opposed to this meas- 
ure; ostensibly because it will result in 
an initial loss of tax revenues to the 
Treasury. 

It seems very strange, indeed, that this 
administration which to date has dem- 
onstrated an almost complete disregard 
for fiscal responsibility should feel 
strongly about this bill because of its 
possibe impact on the budget. Indeed, 
since the President numbers as his ad- 
visers in the inner circle men like 
Schlesinger, Rostow, and Heller, I am 
inclined to believe that opposition to this 
measure is founded rather on his dis- 
like for its basic premise. However, I 
hope that the administration will per- 
mit this bill to become law. It will re- 
lieve many of the inequities that pres- 
ently exist, and I hope it will give a 
forward impetus to the idea that indi- 
viduals should be encouraged to pro- 
vide for their own future and not look 
to bigger government and more bu- 
reaucracy for their security. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10 
fulfills most needed legislation for the es- 
tablishment of voluntary retirement 
plans for self-employed persons. It is 
well known that these benefits have been 
denied to them, even though they con- 
tribute as employers to the benefits of 
employed persons—both under the pri- 
vate plans in all types of industrial and 
office personnel. 

More than 7 million self-employed 
persons, who pay income taxes, can es- 
tablish retirement under this bill. 

This bill corrects a discrimination in 
the present law, under which self-em- 
ployed individuals and partners are pre- 
vented from participating in retirement 
plans established for the benefit of their 
employees, although owner-managers of 
corporations may do so. 

These self-employed persons, under 
this bill, have vested benefits on a simi- 
lar basis as corporation stockholder 
employees. 

To be sure, there are some differences 
between rules covering retirement plans 
which include employee pension plans. 

If the owner-employee has more than 
three employees, in order for him to 
make any contribution for his own re- 
tirement needs, he must cover all his 
employees who have more than 3 years’ 
service. The special rules in the case of 
an owner-employee, with three or fewer 
employees, generally involved rigid limi- 
tations on the amount of contributions 
which are made tax deductible. 

A nominal loss of an estimated $125 
million applicable to the tax-paying 
years beginning after December 31, 1961, 
is negligible if compared with the equi- 
ties involving self-employed persons who 
are deprived of rights given to other in- 
dividuals in their employment. 

I have introduced H.R. 249, which is 
similar to H.R.10. It is my feeling that, 
under existing law, 50,000 corporation 
pension plans have been established, cov- 
ering 20 million, having at this time more 
than $40 billion in assets in qualified re- 
tirement plans. Just because of a rev- 
enue loss, those persons who make con- 
tributions through investment in the 
business their life’s work, giving the frui- 
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tion of employment and retirement to 
others, should not be legislated against 
for the privilege of employment of finan- 
cial independence in their own retire- 
ment. 

A summary of H.R. 249 follows: 

Self-Employed Individual’s Retirement Act 
of 1961—Permits self-employed individuals 
as defined in the Internal Revenue Code to 
exclude a percentage of their self-employed 
income to be set aside in a restricted retire- 
ment insurance policy or fund for use by the 
individual at age 65. 

Limits such deductions to 10 percent of 
such income or $5,000 per year with adjust- 
ments for those individuals over 50 years of 
age. Sets a lifetime limit of $50,000 for such 
deductions and provides for the adjustment 
of unused deductions, within limits. 

Excludes from such plans those individ- 
uals who qualify under employer pension or 
profit-sharing plans. 

Sets forth requirements for restricted re- 
tirement funds and retirement policies. 
Provides for inclusion of distributions un- 
der such plans as gross income for income tax 

Ss. Provides for a 10-percent penalty 
for distribution from such funds prior to age 
65. Sets forth provisions for the taxation of 
the distribution of funds as a result of the 
death of the individual having such a plan. 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 10 
and my own bill, H.R. 3976, are of vital 
importance to approximately 17 million 
hard-working Americans who, for the 
most part, constitute the great middle 
class of our society. These self-em- 
ployed farmers, small business and pro- 
fessional men and women have been de- 
nied an opportunity which, under the 
law, is granted to virtually every other 
working individual. 

No one can challenge the fact that 
this is a glaring inequity in our tax struc- 
ture. Today, a self-employed individual 
who may be an engineer, a shopkeeper, 
or any one of the several hundred other 
self-employed categories, may leave his 
present field of endeavor and go to work 
for a corporation and receive every bene- 
fit that I would like to give him under 
this proposed legislation. 

It is in the best interest of our country 
that these self-reliant Americans be en- 
couraged to remain in their chosen voca- 
tions. I urge my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to give this remedial legisla- 
tion the united support which will, I am 
certain, enhance the prospects of enact- 
ment by the Senate and finally the ap- 
proval of the President. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the House 
is to be commended for its overwhelm- 
ing support of H.R. 10. This measure, 
encouraging the self-employed to estab- 
lish their own voluntary pension plans, 
removes a longstanding inequity in 
our tax laws. It gives to the small 
businessman, the farmer, and to those 
engaged in the professions the tax bene- 
fits long enjoyed by corporation man- 
agement. This bill allows self-employed 
persons to deduct for income tax pur- 
poses 10 percent of their incomes up to 
$2,500 a year, providing the sums are 
invested in specified types of retirement 
plans. This program will help the self- 
employed save some of their hard-earned 
money for their later years. 

Those employers with more than three 
employees would be required to make 
available nondiscriminatory pension 
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plans for their employees in order to 
make use of the benefits of this bill 

In general, the bill treats self-em- 
ployed persons as employers of them- 
selves. Like other employers, they would 
be permitted to deduct limited amounts 
set aside under retirement plans for 
their own benefit and amounts set aside 
for the benefit of their employees. 

I will vote in favor of this bill. It is 
certainly to be hoped that this program 
becomes law this session of Congress. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, we have 
no further requests for time on this side. 
I therefore ask for a vote. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 10, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives has just passed 
H.R. 10, which is designed to encourage 
the establishment of voluntary pension 
plans by self-employed individuals. I 
take this occasion to express the hope 
that in this Congress the measure may 
receive more favorable consideration 
than during the two previous Congresses 
and that it may finally be enrolled as 
law of the land. 

While regreting a possible loss of 
some $300 million in tax revenues during 
the first year this statute would be effec- 
tive, and assuming that the imperative 
dictates of national security should not 
unhappily require otherwise, may I sug- 
gest that in the long run the loss of reve- 
nue to the Government would be rela- 
tively inconsequential. 

Under the pending legislation these 
retirement funds for the self-employed 
still would become taxable at the time of 
distribution upon retirement of the indi- 
vidual. In essence, it is only an annual 
tax deferment of funds invested in fu- 
ture retirement benefits up to 10 percent 
of income or $2,500, whichever is smaller. 
These limitations are an appropriate 
safeguard against abuses by those eager 
to avoid taxes. 

Present law provides corporations tax 
benefits on contributions made to quali- 
fied retirement plans for their employ- 
ees. It is equally important that self- 
employed individuals—the farmer, the 
owner of a small business, as well as the 
professional man, the doctor, the dentist, 
the lawyer—and there are more than 7 
million self-employed in this country— 
have the same privilege of saving for 
their . etirement. 

Corporations receive tax benefits on 
the more than $4 billion which they con- 
tribute annually to employee pension 
plans. If it is right and justifiable that 
corporations defer taxes on such funds, 
should not the same benefits be extended 
the self-employed individual? ‘This leg- 
islation would only give the self-em- 
= equal consideration under our 

ws. 

With the loss to the Government of 
some $2 billion a year in tax revenues on 
the corporate contributions made to re- 
tirement plans, indirectly the. self-em- 
ployed are sharing some of the tax bur- 
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den which makes possible the pension 
plans of corporate employees. 

The self-employed are not asking the 
Government to do anything for them— 
they are only asking the Government to 
let them make their own provisions for 
the time when they must withdraw from 
active life. They are entitled to pension 
protection when they reach the age of 
retirement without being forced to pay 
taxes twice on the same funds—once 
when it is earned and invested in retire- 
ment, and again at the time of distri- 
bution. 

A retirement program for the self- 
employed is just as essential to the 
health and welfare of a nation as are so- 
cial security and company retirement 
plans for the millions of corporate em- 
ployees. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. In my opinion, Mr. 
Speaker, the Self-Employed Individuals 
Retirement Act of 1961—H.R. 10—is a 
very necessary piece of legislation, in- 
deed legislation that in the interests of 
the national economy and of the national 
well-being should have been passed long 
ago. We have been informed that more 
than 7 million individuals are now oper- 
ating their own businesses without the 
benefits and protections accorded the 
corporations as regards the pension 
plans and retirement programs which 
make the years of retirement more se- 
cure. These people are not only the 
lawyers and doctors and other profes- 
sional people, but are the small business- 
men for whom this tax incentive would 
be a necessary inducement to the estab- 
lishment of adequate retirement systems, 
and those who still hold to that part of 
the American cultural concept that, go- 
ing back to Jefferson, says that the small 
independent businessman should always 
hold a high place in America’s hierarchy 
of values. 

It is my considered opinion, Mr. 
Speaker, that the previously adopted 
legislation in this field has, through its 
inequitable treatment of the self-em- 
ployed from the taxing-power stand- 
point done much to make less attractive 
the rewards of self-employment and, 
concomitantly, much to increase the 
attractiveness of corporate employment. 
If this Congress does not provide some 
remedy to this situation, Mr. Speaker, it 
will be sadly remiss in its duty to pro- 
mote and strengthen this basic part of 
the American way of life. 

Now, it has been argued both on the 
floor of this House and in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means that if H.R. 10 
were enacted a loss of $325 to $358 mil- 
lion in revenue for the 1962 fiscal year 
would result. Your committee, sir, dis- 
agreed with this estimate and found that 
an estimated revenue loss of $125 million 
was a more accurate one. I believe that 
the merits of encouraging the voluntary 
establishment of retirement and pen- 
sion plans by the self-employed far out- 
weigh the estimated revenue loss that 
would result from the extending to such 
self-employed individuals many of the 
tax benefits that are presently integral 
to the success of the retirement plans 
of employers for employees. In addi- 
tion, I might say that as the funds that 
would be set aside for future retirement 
benefits under H.R. 10 would enter the 
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investment stream through either the 
banks, the insurance companies, or 
through the purchase of U.S. Govern- 
ment bonds, the stimulation given to 
business through this availability of 
funds for capital formation would, 
doubtlessly, in the long run, more than 
offset this estimated immediate revenue 
loss. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
the gentleman from New York for his 
excellent service to the Nation’s 7 mil- 
lion self-employed men and women who 
will be covered by this act. As I said 
earlier, I regard this as very necessary 
and proper legislation and in my judg- 
ment its passage will be noted and ap- 
proved, not only by those of us here but 
by the American public as an instance in 
which the belief in the future of the 
small unincorporated business was given 
salient encouragement. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
House has given millions of self- 
employed individuals a well-deserved, 
long-needed benefit, I refer to the so- 
called Keogh-Utt bill, to encourage the 
establishment of voluntary pension plans 
by self-employed Americans. 

Actually, this measure gives these peo- 
ple nothing more than they have de- 
served for a long time: the right to pro- 
vide for themselves and their families in 
future years. For the first time, they 
will—if this measure becomes law—be 
able to set aside a portion of their in- 
comes every year as a retirement fund, 
with the same tax advantages as have 
long been enjoyed by corporations. 

The self-employed worker in America 
has long been a neglected person. His 
reward for individual enterprise and 
thrift has often been harassment, un- 
fair tax treatment, and Government 
neglect. This bill, H.R. 10, cosponsored 
by more than 30 Members of this House, 
and authored by Mr. Keocu, of New 
York, and Mr. Utrt, of California, will be 
a giant step in the direction of correct- 
ing many past neglects toward the self- 
employed individual. 

The principle of the Keogh-Utt bill 
is simple. An individual earning, say, 
$11,000 a year from a corporation and 
who puts $1,000 of that sum into a vol- 
untary retirement plan, is taxed only 
on $10,000. His $1,000-a-year retirement 
donation grows after 30 years with 4 
percent interest to $58,300. A self-em- 
ployed worker earning that same 
amount, $11,000, and who puts away $1,- 
000 a year for his retirement is taxed 
on the entire $11,000, which means that 
he really only sets aside $740. After 30 
years, his accumulated fund would only 
amount to $36,900. He is penalized $21,- 
400 in those three decades. H.R. 10 al- 
lows self-employed individuals to be 
treated as their own employers and em- 
ployees, thus putting them under exist- 
ing legislation relating to nondiscrimina- 
tory, tax-favored retirement plans. 

It is hoped that this measure, so long 
sought by the self-employed and by this 
Congress, will do much to eliminate and 
encourage small businesses from coast to 
coast, for these are the backbone of our 
free enterprise economy. I salute the 
wisdom of those who authored, spon- 
sored, and voted for the passage of H.R. 
10. 
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U.S. DELEGATION OF CANADA- 
STATES INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY GROUP 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-42, 
in addition to the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. GALLAGHER] chairman; the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
Ke.tLy], the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Curtis], and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Broomrie.p], who 
were appointed to serve for the 87th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as members 
of the U.S. delegation of the Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary Group 
for the meeting to be held in the District 
of Columbia, commencing on June 8, 
1961, the following Members on the part 
of the House: Mr. Yates, Mr. IKarp of 
Texas, Mr. Du.tsKi, Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. 
STRATTON, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. HARVEY 
of Michigan, and Mr. Tupper. 





PROVIDING INCREASED COMPEN- 
SATION FOR SERVICE-CONNECT- 
ED DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 879) to increase rates of war- 
time disability compensation by amend- 
ing section 314 (a) through (j) of title 
38, United States Code, as amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 314 of title 38, United States Code, 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “$19” in subsection 
(a) and inserting in lieu thereof “$20”; 

(2) by striking out “$36” in subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof “$38”; 

(8) by striking out “$55” in subsection 
(c) and inserting in lieu thereof “$58”; 

(4) by striking out “$73” in subsection 
(d) and inserting in lieu thereof “$77”; 

(5) by striking out “$100” in subsection 
(e) and inserting in lieu thereof “$106”; 

(6) by striking out “$120” in subsection 
(f) and inserting in lieu thereof “$127”; 

(7) by striking out “$140” in subsection 
(g) and inserting in lieu thereof “$148”; 

(8) by striking out “$160” in subsection 
(h) and inserting in lieu thereof “$169”; 

(9) by striking out “$179” in subsection 
(i) and inserting in lieu thereof “$190”; 

(10) by striking out “$225” in subsection 
(j) and inserting in lieu thereof “$245”; 

(11) by striking out “$450” in subsections 
(k), (0), and (p) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$500”; 


(12) by striking out “$309” in subsection 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “$335”; 

(18) by striking out “$359” in subsection 
(m) and inserting in lieu thereof “$385”; 

(14) by striking out “$401” in subsection 
(n) and inserting in lieu thereof “$435”; 

(15) by striking out “$150” in subsection 
(r) and inserting in lieu thereof “$200”; and 

(16) by striking out “$265” in subsection 
(s) and inserting in lieu thereof “$285”. 

(b) The Administrator may adjust ad- 
ministratively, consistent with the increases 
authorized by this section, the rates of dis- 
ability compensation payable to persons 
within the purview of section 10 of Public 
Law 85-857 who are not in receipt of com- 
pensation pursuant to chapter 11 of title 
38, United States Code. 

Src. 2. (a) Subsection (r) of section 314 
of title 88, United States Code, is further 
amended by striking out “for all periods 
during which he is not hospitalized at Gov- 
ernment expense” and inserting in lieu there- 
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of the following: “, subject to the limita- 
tions of section 3203(f) of this title”. 

(b) Section 3203 of title 38, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following: 

“(f) Where any veteran in receipt of an 
aid and attendance allowance described in 
section 314(r) of this title is hospitalized 
at Government expense, such allowance shall 
be discontinued from the first day of the 
second calendar month which begins after 
the date of his admission for such hospital- 
ization for so long as such hospitalization 
continues. In case a veteran covered by this 
subsection leaves a hospital against medical 
advice and is thereafter readmitted to hos- 
pitalization, such allowance shall be discon- 
tinued from the date of such readmission 
for so long as such hospitalization con- 
tinues.” 

Src. 3. Section 312(4) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“three” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“seven”. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect on the 
first day of the second calendar month which 
begins after the date of enactment of this 
Act, but no payments shall be made by rea- 
son of this Act for any period before such 
effective date. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the Recorp. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill seeks to provide increases in the 
rates of service-connected disability 
compensation to reflect the changes 
which have occurred in the cost of liv- 
ing since the last compensation increase 
in 1957 was enacted, as well as to more 
adequately compensate our seriously dis- 
abled veterans. 

Since the last compensation increase 
in 1957 there has occurred a 5.4-percent 
increase in the cost of living. The bill, 
as reported by the committee, provides 
increases ranging from 5.3 percent to 8.9 
percent in the disability compensation 
rates payable to veterans disabled 10 to 
100 percent. For those veterans receiv- 
ing or entitled to receive one of the statu- 
tory award rates other than (k) or (q), 
the increases range from 7.5 percent to 
16.7 percent. The overall average in- 
crease provided by the bill is approxi- 
mately 9.2 percent. All of the rates for 
service-connected compensation have 
been increased with the exceptions noted 
above of the statutory award rate of $47 
a month, which is in addition to the basic 
rates of compensation. 

The exact effect on the individual 
cases—1,934,509—showing the numbers 
involved and the percentage of increase 
for each rating and the total cost of the 
bill, is shown by the table which follows: 
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Section 2 of the bill provides that a 
veteran who is receiving the statutory 
award of $450 monthly, the most seri- 
ously disabled veteran, and who is also 
receiving $150 additional payment if he 
is not in the hospital may have his com- 
pensation continue until the first day 
of the second month which begins after 
his hospitalization. Today the added 
compensation of $150 a month is dis- 
continued immediately upon his admis- 
sion to the hospital. The committee 
believes it is unwise to penalize the vet- 
erans in this fashion since good medical 
practice requires these veterans to re- 
port to a hospital whenever they are in 
need of such care without suffering a 
financial loss. Advice received from the 
Veterans’ Administration indicates there 
would be no great cost administratively 
or otherwise as a result of this section. 

Section 3 increases the presumptive 
period for multiple sclerosis from 3 to 
7 years. While the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration is opposed to this type of pro- 
posal, the committee took this action 
based on the recommendation of the 
National Institutes of Health. The com- 
mittee believes the scientific studies of 
this agency and its finding fully sup- 
port the action taken. A letter from the 
National Institutes of Health is repro- 
duced below: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epuca- 
TION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE, NaTIoNaL IN- 
STITUTEsS OF HEALTH, 

Bethesda, Md., May 16, 1961. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DC. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to your 
letter of May 9, I have consulted with mem- 
bers of our scientific staff. It is their opinion 
that 7 years is not an unreasonable period 
to recognize as the interval between onset 
and diagnosis in multiple sclerosis. Under 
these conditions, the committee would be 
justified in enacting legislation providing for 
a 7-year presumptive period for this disease. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L. MASLAND, M.D., 

Director, National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness. 


The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WALLHAUSER] first called this matter to 
the attention of the committee when he 
inserted a statement on his proposal in 
the record during the course of the hear- 
ings on compensation before the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sions. This indicated by the following 
correspondence and statement: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER, 
A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STaTE oF NEw JERSEY 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the 
members of this subcommittee for allowing 
me the opportunity of submitting a state- 
ment in support of H.R. 2082, to amend the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 with respect 
to service connection of multiple sclerosis 
for an additional 4 years. This bill proposes 
to extend the presumptive period so that 
it will conform to highly respected and re- 
sponsible medical opinion which indicates 
that the average number of years from first 
symptoms to diagnosis is 7.2 years. 

It may not be necessary to remind the 
members of the subcommittee of the insid- 
iousness of the disease but for the record I 
wish to note here that medical opinion has 
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stated that the onset of multiple sclerosis 
is very often unnoticed by the patient him- 
self, his relatives, and even by the general 
practitioner in the event that he sees the 
patient in early stages of the disease. Early 
warning signs are slurred speech, along with 
tingling sensations and numbness, poor co- 
ordination, especially in walking, and double 
vision. However, it should be noted a per- 
son with multiple sclerosis does not always 
have all of these symptoms, and someone 
having one or more may not have multiple 
sclerosis. Furthermore, and I wish to stress 
this point, many multiple sclerosis patients 
have remissions, periods of months or even 
years during which the symptoms disap- 
pear and the individual appears to be well. 

Mr. Chairman, an outstanding authority, 
Dr. Thomas L. Willmon, medical and scien- 
tific director, National Multiple Sclerosis So- 
ciety, has made the following statement to 
Mr. John W. Bill, national service officer of 
the Disabled American Veterans, in Newark, 
N.J., at his request: 

“As you must know, the medical literature 
on multiple sclerosis makes many references 
to the fact that the diagnosis of this disease 
is a difficult one and subject to delays until 
it has progressed to the point that the physi- 
cian may be certain that he is dealing with 
multiple sclerosis and not one of the many 
other conditions which may have to be con- 
sidered in the differential diagnosis. 

“I believe the best reference which you 
may make is the excellent study made by 
A. R. MacLean and Berkson, Jr., which ap- 
peared in the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, 1951, 146, 1367. * * * In 
their study of 418 cases they found that an 
average of 7.2 years had elapsed between the 
onset of the symptoms and the time the 
actual diagnosis was made. * * * I could 
only say additionally that in talking with 
many people who have multiple sclerosis I 
find that such a lapse as MacLean and Berk- 
son describe is not only common but usual.” 

I have asked the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases within the Public 
Health Service to furnish me information 
concerning the latest findings of its research 
of this point, and with your permission, I 
will submit the information upon receipt of 
it for the subcommittee’s consideration. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1961. 

Hon. Outn E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the statement I 
submitted to the committee in support of 
H.R. 2082 to amend the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957 with respect to service connec- 
tion of multiple sclerosis for an additional 
4 years, I referred to my request of the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases to 
furnish me additional information as to the 
number of years from onset to diagnosis. 

I enclose herewith for the record copy of 
the reply to my letter from Dr. Richard L. 
Masland, Director of the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

With appreciation for your courtesy and 
cooperation, I am, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PusLic HEALTH SERVICE, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 
Bethesda, Md., May 3, 1961. 

Hon. Georce M. WALLHAUSER, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dean Mr. WALLHAUSER: This is in 
answer to your letter of April 24 concerning 
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H.R. 2082 and a copy of your statement to 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

Dr. Thomas L. Willmon, medical and re. 
search director at the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, is in an excellent position 
to review all the published scientific data as 
well as incidence statistics and time-lag data 
relating to onset and diagnosis of multiple 
sclerosis. 

I have discussed with Institute scientists 
Dr. Willmon’s reference to the study by Mac- 
Lean and Berkson appearing in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. Instij- 
tute scientists have said that the time lag 
does differ with people but that 7 years is 
not an unreasonable period between onset 
and diagnosis. 

I hope this further information will be 
helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarD L. MASLAND, M.D., 
Director, National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness. 


Mr. W. O. Cooper, national commander, 
Disabled American Veterans: “The Disabled 
American Veterans supports H.R. 879 and 
urges its passage by the House of Representa- 
tives. We appreciate the President’s support 
and the action of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee in recognizing the need for increased 
compensation for the disabled veterans of 
America.” 

Mr. Ted C. Connell, commander in chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars: “Veterans of For- 
eign Wars supports H.R. 879 and urges its 
passage by the House of Representatives. 
We recognize the need for a cost-of-living 
increase to veterans in America who are 
drawing compensation. Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is appreciative of the prompt action by 
the President and the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee in bringing this much needed legisla- 
tion before the Congress and urges its speedy 


Mr. Harold Russell, national commander, 
AMVETS: “Increases in the cost of living 
have.made adjustments in the rates of com- 
pensation for the Nation’s war disabled 
essential. H.R. 879 will authorize equitable 
increases in compensation rates. We, of 
AMVETS, endorse it wholeheartedly and urge 
its approval by the House of Representatives.” 


BILLS WHICH HAVE BEEN PASSED DURING THE 
First SESSION OF THIS CONGRESS AFFECTING 
SERVICE-CONNECTED CASES 


H.R. 846 provides a statutory award for 
veterans who are totally deaf in both ears. 
The rate today is $180 or 80 percent. This 
would give a veteran a total monthly income 
of $207. It is estimated to affect 900 cases 
at a cost of $506,000 the first year. 

H.R. 848 provides vocational rehabilita- 
tion for service-connected veterans serving 
on and after January 31, 1955, and the in- 
terim period between the Korean war and 
World War II. The cases affected and the 
cost follows: 





No. of 
Year: Cases Cost 

aa nniny one, 8,900 $11, 500, 000 
os eis sbi ctetpotnares 7, '700 20, 100, 000 
te tintnnniitinnic 9, 500 24, 240, 000 
9, 600 24, 180, 000 
Re tatiatntretenen 9,100 22, 800, 000 

Fe lae stertengeene 39, 800 102, 820, 000 


H.R. 861 authorizes a lump-sum payment 
representing the monthly statutory award of 
$47 for loss or loss of use of a creative organ, 
since the date of enactment of Public Law 
427, August 1, 1952. The cost of this measure 
is $750,000. 

H.R. 873 authorizes the payment of a stat- 
utory award of $47 for each loss or loss of the 
use of as specified in the basic rates of dis- 
ability compensation, thus the loss of an eye 
in combination with the loss of a limb. 
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Four hundred and fifty veterans involved at 
an annual cost of $200,000. 

H.R. 879 increases the rates of compensa- 
tion for service-connected disabled veterans. 
Cases affected will be 1,934,509 at a cost of 


$87,938,144. 
Bill reported and pending on Union Cal- 


endar: H.R. 2417 provides increase in de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation for 
parents and children of deceased veterans. 
Cases affected will be 40,200 parents and 
79,200 children at a cost of $7,535,000. 


- Section 4 of the bill provides that in- 
creases granted shall be effective on the 
first day of the second calendar month 
which begins after the date of enactment. 

The first year cost of this bill is $87,- 
933,144, as indicated in more detail in 
the table previously referred to. 

Hearings were held before the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sions on April 25, 26, and 27, and May 10, 
1961, on 64 compensation bills. I desire 
to express my appreciation to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, Mr. Dorn, for his 
cooperation and assistance in this 
matter. 

The President had submitted a pro- 
posal drafted in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration providing a smaller increase, at 
a total cost of approximately $65 million. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am very 
glad to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I realize the bill it- 
self will provide an increase of benefits 
to service-connected veterans, but I am 
wondering whether or not the gentle- 
man’s committee is going to give con- 
sideration to increasing benefits for non- 
service-connected veterans. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs will hold 
hearings on the whole field of non-serv- 
ice-connected pensions soon. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I thank the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am very 
glad to yield to my colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
ample precedent to support the present 
bill that calls for an increase in com- 
pensation for service-connected disabled 
veterans. On a number of occasions 
since 1933, Congress has responded to 
the need for making upward adjustments 
in the rates so that they would not shrivel 
into token payments in relation to the 
steady rise in the cost of living. 

The table on page 4 of the favorable 
report accompanying H.R. 879 gives a 
factual history of compensation in- 
creases. After the last increase of Octo- 
ber 1957, the accumulated increase since 
1933, covering the regular rates from 10 
to 100 percent—but exclusive of the 
ae? awards—was approximately 

If we average all categories, the total 
increase would drop a few points. This 
falls considerably short of the rise in the 
cost of living since 1933, even after add- 
ing the modest increases provided -by 
E.R. 879. 

The committee, following the policy 
established by the 82d Congress, recom- 
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mends proportionately higher increases 
for those who are 50 percent or more dis- 
abled. The President, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs are in agreement that 
there should be greater relief for vet- 
erans with the more severe service-con- 
nected disabilities. 

Another feature of this bill applies to 
those veterans who are especially in 
need of our understanding and help. I 
am personally familiar with several such 
cases in my constituency. Suffering 
from a disease whose cause, and in- 
evitable disabling effects were little 
known until recent times, these veterans 
have found it almost impossible to es- 
tablish service connection, and as a re- 
sult have been denied compensation. 
“Why does a man with a minor dis- 
ability of 10 percent that does not inter- 
fere with his ability to earn a living, 
have his claim approved so easily, while 
I, with a progressively worsening condi- 
tion that will make it impossible for me 
to work, find it hard to qualify for 
service-connected disability compensa- 
tion?” 

I had no answer to their bitter disap- 
pointment in the failure of the Govern- 
ment to provide assistance adequate to 
their needs, except to say that it was up 
to the medical authorities. 

There was encouraging news in the 
following letter of May 16, 1961, that was 
sent to the committee by Richard L. 
Masland, M.D., Director, National Insti- 
tute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: In response to your 
letter of May 9, I have consulted with mem- 
bers of our scientific staff. It is their opin- 
ion that 7 years is not an unreasonable 
period to recognize as the interval between 
onset and diagnosis of multiple sclerosis. 
Under these conditions, the committee would 
be justified in enacting legislation providing 
for a 7-year presumptive period for this 
disease. 


This recommendation, in particular, is 
consistent with President Kennedy’s 
statement that “the American people 
have traditionally insisted that those 
veterans who were injured in the service 
of their Nation be treated justly and 
humanely, a policy which will be carried 
out by this administration.” 

Considering all the provisions of H.R. 
879, I think it may be said that they are 
modest, reasonable, and necessary. They 
are in line with the obligation of the 
U.S. Government to compensate in part 
those who have become disabled as a 
result of their military service in the 
protection of our Nation. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
bill which I think should have the unani- 
mous support of all Members of the 
House. The Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs under the subcommittee chair- 
manship of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [{Mr. Dorn] heard all those 
who are interested in compensation for 
service-connected veterans. We have 
worked out what I believe is a very fair 
and equitable bill. The full Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs, as our chairman 
said, reported this bill out unanimously 
after a full discussion. It is a bill which, 
I think, will eliminate some of the in- 
equities that presently exist in the law 
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and the provisions of this bill will- be 
of benefit to all those who bear the 
wounds of service-connected disabilities. 
I certainly hope the bill will be passed 
unanimously. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, as it 
was necessary to be out of the city on 
an assignment for another committee, 
I was unable to attend all the subcom- 
mittee hearings on H.R. 879 which led 
to its favorable report from the House 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. However, 
as a@ member of the full committee, I 
have carefully considered the bill and 
the report which accompanied the bill. 

Accordingly we wish to be recorded 
very plainly that we are in favor of this 
measure and take this opportunity to 
express our views in affirmation of these 
changes in compensation. 

The last compensation increase was 
made in 1957. Since that time the cost 
of living has increased 5.4 percent. H.R. 
879 provides an increase in compensa- 
tion for service-connected disabled vet- 
erans at the rate of 5.3 percent; and up 
to 8.9 percent for veterans who are dis- 
abled from 10 to 100 percent. 

The policy first started in the 82d 
Congress was followed by the committee 
in reporting this measure, in that vet- 
erans with less than a 50-percent dis- 
ablement were given a 5-percent in- 
crease, while those who were 50 percent 
or more disabled were increased by 15 
percent. 

I am sure we must all be in agreement 
that there should be greater relief for 
veterans with more service-connected 
disability. This is of paramount impor- 
tance. All along the line, both in wage 
contracts in private industry and in the 
civil service, there has been recent rec- 
ognition of the rise in the cost of living. 
This is so common that when there is 
@ wage agreement, it is written into the 
contract and termed what is known as 
a cost-of-living escalator. Last year in 
the Federal service, the Congress rec- 
ognized the necessity of an adjustment 
in the pay of all postal workers. 

Here, now, today we are trying to do 
justice to this group of disabled veterans. 
It is only fair and right that their com- 
pensation be increased by at least those 
percentage points fixed as the actual in- 
crease in cost of living. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H.R. 879 and urge 
every colleague here on the floor today to 
lend his support to this bill. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs I want to support. wholeheart- 
edly the bill H.R. 879, which provides for 
an approximate 9.2-percent increase in 
the rates of service-connected compen- 
sation for our disabled service-connected 
veterans. 

Since the last compensation bill was 
passed in 1957 there has been a 5.4-per- 
cent increase in the cost of living. The 
bill as reported by the committee and 
passed by the House increases the rates 
from a low of 5.3 percent to a high .of 
16.7 percent. The overall increase, as I 
have already indicated, was 9.2 percent. 
It will affect nearly 2 million individ- 
uals—1,934,000. 
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In addition, the bill has two other im- 
portant sections. It increases the multi- 
ple sclerosis presumptive period from 
the present 3 years to 7 years, and this 
was done upon the recommendation of 
the National Institutes of Health. 

It also provides that our more severely 
disabled veterans, those who have lost 
all four extremities, as an example, and 
who are receiving the $150 a month ad- 
ditional compensation while they are not 
hospitalized at Government expense, will 
only lose this compensation when they go 
back into a hospital beginning the first 
day of the second month after the hospi- 
talization begins. Today they lose this 
extra compensation beginning from the 
first day of hospitalization. The com- 
mittee believes, and I concur, that this 
is unrealistic. 

The overall cost of the bill is slightly 
less than $88 million—$87,933,000. The 
measure is supported enthusiastically by 
the Disabled American Veterans, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and AMVETS. 

Mrs. HANSEN. I wish to associate 
myself with my colleague, the Honorable 
Ouin E. Teacue of Texas, in support of 
the bill (H.R. 879) to increase rates of 
wartime disability compensation by 
amendment. Obviously, if the spirit of 
the original legislation is to be carried 
out, the rate of compensation must be 
adjusted in accordance with the 5.4-per- 
cent increase in the cost of living since 
the last compensation increase. That 
spirit, which is shared by every Ameri- 
can, would not deny just and humane 
treatment to veterans who were injured 
in the service of their country; nor 
should it permit a reduction in the de- 
gree of our consideration for veterans 
through the failure of Congress to make 
the adjustments proposed by this bill. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill, H.R. 879, which in- 
creases the rates of service-connected 
compensation for our disabled veterans. 

I had previously introduced two bills, 
H.R. 5669 and H.R. 5670, which provided 
for much more generous increases for 
our disabled veterans than that provided 
in the bill now being considered, how- 

‘ever, I am pleased to see the progress 
made in this field even though it is 
small. 

I am deeply concerned with the ad- 
verse results of war and its aftermath 
upon those who served our country and 
I have viewed with much alarm the up- 
ward spiral of living costs and its effect 
upon disabled veterans and their fixed 
incomes. As the cost of living rises the 
purchasing power of compensation pay- 
ments declines and this brings about a 
constant decline in the living standards 
of America’s disabled veterans. 

H.R. 879 would provide much needed 
disability compensation increases for 
service-connected disability and enable 
the veterans involved to cope more ade- 
quately with the ever mounting costs of 
essential housing, food, and other crit- 
ical items necessary to maintain body 
and soul together. 

The last general compensation in- 
crease was in 1957 and as I understand it, 
it did not include the statutory awards. 
Since that time there has been a sub- 
stantial advance in the cost of living and 
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with all the duties and responsibilities 
assumed by the United States as leader 
of the free world all of which entails 
continuing outlays of Government funds, 
can anyone seriously doubt that the up- 
ward swing in living costs will continue 
for an indefinite period of time long into 
the future. 

The President has asked for large 
sums of money to help feed, clothe, edu- 
cate, and raise the standard of living for 
underprivileged countries. Is it not our 
primary responsibility to first take care 
of these veterans who so ably served our 
country in order that it might remain 
free and able to help others? 

Congress has already passed an in- 
crease in the minimum wage law from 15 
to 25 percent over the next 4 years, pre- 
sumably for workers who are not dis- 
abled and on the basis that everyone is 
entitled to a decent living wage. Surely 
our disabled veterans are entitled to no 
less. Certainly we should strive to bring 
about an increase in the living standards 
of America’s disabled. The time has 
come when something must be done to 
relieve their plight and it should be done 
now. It is my firm belief that H.R. 879, 
with its modest increase of the compen- 
sation rates, constitutes part of the 
answer to this problem. 

This Congress has already passed a 
large Latin America appropriation bill 
running into the millions of dollars and 
I have considerable doubt, if the time 
ever came to join in with the United 
States in a defeat of communism, what 
these Latin American countries would do. 
However, I have no doubt whatsoever 
what these veterans would do as their 
position has already been proven. Cer- 
tainly, if we can see fit to aid such other 
countries, we can justify this modest ex- 
penditure to help those who have helped 
us maintain our standard of living. 
These men have given of their very life 
and limb to protect your country and 
mine to see that we have the freedom we 
now enjoy and the many luxuries we are 
privileged to have. Surely, these vet- 
erans, above all others, are entitled to 
our support. 

Although I would like to have seen a 
greater increase provided for our service- 
connected, disabled veterans, I am 
pleased to support the passage of this 
bill and it is my sincere hope that the 
Senate will see fit to move on this leg- 
islation immediately and, if possible, to 
liberalize the rates even further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H.R. 879) to in- 
crease rates of wartime disability com- 
pensation by amending section 314 (a) 
through (j) of title 38, United States 
Code? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The title of the bill was amended to 
read: “A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates 
of disability compensation, and for other 
purposes.” 
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Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 1 
ask unanimous consent to extend 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle. 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
the passage of this important legislation 
is gratifying and I commend the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Texas [Mr, 
TEAGUE], and all members of the com- 
mittee for the constructive interest that 
they have taken in adjusting the com- 
pensation for service-connected disabled 
veterans. 

I am particularly grateful about the 
inclusion of section 3 of the bill, which 
increases the presumptive period for 
multiple sclerosis from 3 to 7 years. 

This section accomplishes the result 
sought by my bill H.R. 2082, which I in- 
troduced on January 6, 1961, and which 
provided a 7-year presumptive period, 

Highly respected and_ responsible 
medical experts indicate that the aver- 
age number of years from the first symp- 
toms to diagnosis of this dread disease 
is 7.2 years. The onset of multiple scle- 
rosis is very often unnoticed by the pa- 
tient himself, his relatives, and even the 
general practitioner in the event that he 
sees the patient in the early stages of 
the disease. Early warning signs are 
slurred speech, along with tingling sen- 
sations and numbness, poor coordina- 
tion, especially in walking, and double 
vision. However, it should be noted 
that persons with multiple sclerosis do 
not always have all of these symptoms, 
and someone having one or more may 
not even have this disease. 

-Furthermore, and I wish to stress this 
point, many multiple sclerosis patients 
have “remissions” periods of months, or 
even years, during which the symptoms 
disappear and the individual appears to 
be well. 

Mr. Speaker, an outstanding authority, 
Dr, Thomas L. Willmon, medical and 
scientific director, National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, has made the following 
statement to Mr. John W. Bill, national 
service officer of the Disabled American 
Veterans, in Newark, N.J., a longtime 
advocate of this legislation, at his re- 
quest: 

As you must know, the medical literature 
on multiple sclerosis makes many references 
to the fact that the diagnosis of this disease 
is a difficult one and subject to delays until 
it has progressed to the point that the 
physician may be certain that he is dealing 
with multiple sclerosis and not one of the 
many other conditions which may have to 
be considered in the differential diagnosis. 

I believe the best reference which you 
may make is the excellent study made by 
MacLean, A. R., and Berkson, Jr., which 
appeared in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 1951, 146, 1367. * * * 
In their study of 418 cases they found that 
an average of 7.2 years had elapsed between 
the onset of the symptoms and the time 
the actual diagnosis was made. * * * I 
could only say additionally that in talking 
with many people who have multiple sclero- 
sis I find that such a lapse as MacLean and 
Berkson describe is not only common but 
usual. 


I was gratified to receive a signed let- 
ter from Dr. Richard L. Masland, Direc- 
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tor, National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness in which he ad- 
vised me that “Institute scientists have 
said that the timelag does differ with 
people, but that 7 years is not an unrea- 
sonable period between onset and diag- 
osis.”” 

' The inclusion of this section in H.R. 
879 will, in my opinion, and, more im- 
portantly, in the opinion of medical ex- 
perts, correct a situation that should not 
exist in connection with this dread dis- 
ease and its relations to our veterans 
who suffer from it. 

Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to express my views in 
affirmation of the action taken in the 
House of Representatives establishing 
more equitable provisions for wartime 
disability compensation (H.R. 879). 

Increases in the cost of living since the 
last adjustment by the Congress in 1957 
made it imperative that relief be ex- 
pedited for those veterans who bore the 
fierce heat of battle and were casualties 
in their country’s cause. 

I wish particularly to commend the 
chairman of the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TEAGUE], and members of that 
committee for their judicious and speedy 
action in recommending favorable con- 
sideration of legislation which not only 
offsets recent steady increases in the cost 
of living, but provides more appropriate 
relief for the nearly 9,000 veterans and 
former members of the Armed Forces in 
my State of Utah beset by serious serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. 

Of special importance to the large 
number of our veterans now stricken 
with the dread malady of multiple scle- 
rosis, is remedial action on a regrettable 
situation which has existed too long. 
My reference is to the fact that pending 
legislation, as passed by the House, would 
extend the presumptive period for serv- 
ice-connected disability so grave in na- 
ture from the present 3 to 7 years. 

I take pride in the action of the com- 
mittee extending this presumptive pe- 
riod for so unfortunate a group of our 
defenders in the face of departmental 
opposition of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Medical science can provide us 
with no foolproof timetable as to how 
long the incubation period is before a 
crippling disorder of this kind assumes 
dominance, but the National Institutes 
of Health report that a period of 7 years 
is compatible with the conclusions of 
respected, responsible medical experts, 
and scientific studies. 

This is in line with the desires of all 
American people to do what is fair, hu- 
mane, and just for those who gave so 
much of themselves. 





AMENDING THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
CORPORATION ACT 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
bass the bill (H.R. 4750) to amend sec- 
tion 6(a) of the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion Act, with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
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section (a) of section 6 of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation Act (63 Stat. 350, 353), as 
amended (48 U.S.C. 1407e(a)), is further 
amended by striking out the figure 
“$11,000,000” in both places where it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
the figure “$13,500,000”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, this is a simple and I hope non- 
controversial bill. It raises the borrow- 
ing power of the Virgin Islands Corpora- 
tion by $2,500,000, the money to be spent 
entirely for the purchase of electrical 
generating equipment in order to take 
care of the increased power load in the 
next 2 years. As we know, there has 
been something of a boom in the Virgin 
Islands. The demand for electric power 
has been enormous, 

The Virgin Islands Corporation has 
about exhausted its borrowing capacity. 

The bill as presented to the committee 
originally would have increased the bor- 
rowing capacity by $9 million. The 
committee reduced this to $2,500,000, be- 
cause there is some sentiment in the 
committee for liquidation of the Virgin 
Islands Corporation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. -Is there any requirement 
that the electrical generating equipment 
must be purchased in the United States? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Not in 
this bill; no. 

Mr. GROSS. This is not a loan, but 
this is in the nature of legislation to in- 
crease the borrowing capacity of the 
Virgin Islands Corporation itself? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Yes; that 
is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. But there is no provi- 
sion that the equipment be purchased 
in this country? 

Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. No, there 
is not. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H.R. 4750) to 
amend section 6(a) of the Virgin Islands 
Corporation Act, as amended? 

The question was taken and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





SOME ROOTS OF THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the body of the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
honor to introduce today, along with the 
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distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Mor- 
GAN], and other members, the legislation 
to establish the Peace Corps on a perma- 
nent basis. 

The House can take particular pride 
in the Peace Corps because we pioneered 
the legislation last year to set up a study 
of the feasibility and practicability of 
the Corps. 

Young Americans have been much 
criticized for their alleged apathy and 
lethargy and conformity. The novelist 
John Dos Passos, is critical of them in 
his current novel, “Mid Century”: 

Nobody has ever told them, except to get 
more and do less. Nobody has ever told 
them that to be an American meant any- 
thing more than to look at the comics and 
to drive around the roads in a new auto- 
mobile. 


If there is any truth in this criticism 
of young Americans, may the fault not 
lie with the rest of us? Until the Peace 
Corps, have we given our young people 
any real chance to participate in the 
great adventure of the age—the world- 
wide revolution of rising expectations— 
other than as future taxpayers? 

Since the Peace Corps was set up on a 
pilot basis 3 months ago, thousands of 
young Americans have seen it as their 
way to serve their country. The new 
spirit abroad in the land inspired a vis- 
itor to this country from India to say 
the other day: 

I have seen a spiritual surge, a quest for 
values, something I did not expect and will 
never forget. It is as if Americans are anx- 
ious to do the right thing, an urge to justify 
their conduct. This appeals to me, for in 
my country men attach great importance 
to the spirit. 


The Peace Corps bill, and its explana- 
tion, has been discussed at length in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for last Thursday 
by Senator HumpuHrey of Minnesota— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD pages 9287-9302. 
For those who may be interested in some 
of the roots of the Peace Corps in Ameri- 
can history and thought, I should like to 
speak of the missionary movement, the 
frontier of Frederick Jackson Turner, 
the appeal to youth of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the simple life of Henry David 
Thoreau, the strenuous life of Theodore 
Roosevelt, “The Moral Equivalent of 
War” of William James, and the world 
fellowship of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Each idea has played its part in the 
fashioning of the Peace Corps. 

THE MISSIONARY MOVEMENT 


The American missionary movement, 
as old as the Republic, has increasingly 
demonstrated an interest not simply in 
religious conversion, but in a broad hu- 
manitarianism. Education and medical 
care absorb the principal effort of the 
33,000 Americans now actively partici- 
pating in the missionary movement. 

The idea of missions as a force for 
helping primitive peoples to improve the 
quality of their lives goes back at least 
to St. Benedict 1500 years ago. Bene- 
dict, sent to Rome to study science, 
found his fellow students to be compla- 
cent and corrupt, following the uneven 
paths of vice, running headlong to their 
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own ruin. Benedict led missions of 
young men from the Roman world of 
wealth to the wilderness of Northern 
Europe. There, vowed to personal 
poverty, freed from family obligations, 
and organized into communities for 
service, they cleared the forests, drained 
the swamps, tilled the soil, taught the 
schools, and wrote the books. 

Cardinal Neuman has described the 
method of St. Benedict: 

He found the world, physical and social, in 
ruins, and his mission was to restore it in 
the way, not of science, but of nature, not 
as if setting about to do it, not professing 
to do it by any set time or by any rare 
specifics or by any series of strokes, but so 
quietly, patiently, gradually, that often till 
the work was done, it was not known to be 
doing. It was restoration, rather than a 
visitation, correction or conversion. The 
new world which he helped to create was a 
growth rather than a structure. Silent men 
were observed about the country, or dis- 
covered in the forest digging, clearing, and 
building. There was no one that contended 
or cried out, or drew attention to what was 
going on; but by degrees the woody swamp 
became a hermitage, a religious house, a 
farm, an abbey, a village, a seminary, a 
school of learning, and a city. 

TURNER AND THE FRONTIER 


Americans today are so immersed in 
the material comforts of the 20th cen- 
tury that they are apt to forget the rough 
conditions that prevailed during the 
span of American history from the set- 
tlement of Jamestown to the closing of 
the frontier in 1890. And yet this 
period, which witnessed the constant 
struggle of men and women with their 
natural environment, and the continu- 
ous creation through cooperative effort 
of new settlements where formerly wil- 
derness had existed, covered 300 years 
of the history of this Nation. 

Frederick Jackson Turner attempted 
to relate the vitality of American institu- 
tions and character to the conditions 
surrounding the moving frontier. In 
“The Significance of the Frontier in 
American History,” an address delivered 
on July 12, 1893, Turner held that 
“American democracy was born of no 
theorist’s dream” but instead, “it came 
out of the American forest, and gained 
strength each time it touched a new 
frontier.” The equality and the indi- 
vidualism of the American character, the 
spirit of community and the feeling of 
brotherhood, according to Turner, were 
born out of the need to meet the chal- 
lenge of the wilderness, a challenge 
which could be successfully met only if 
men worked individually with all of their 
energy toward the realization of an idea 
that all men shared with intensity and 
faith. Thus self-reliance, courage, inde- 
pendence, endurance, and directness de- 
veloped out of cooperation, friendliness, 
and interdependence. 

Yet, the frontier was passing at the 
very moment that Turner wrote of its in- 
fluence. The wilderness was giving way 
to civilization. Turner believed that the 
uniqueness of the American personality 
required the conditions of frontier ex- 
istence to be fully realized. Without the 
frontier a young man’s idealism, his 
spirit of adventure, his desire to create 
order out of his natural environment, 
could not be realized. 
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EMERSON 


With the passing of the frontier, Amer- 
ican writers observed a lack of vitality 
and idealism in the youth of this country. 
They lamented a civilization which failed 
to provide its young men and women with 
constructive opportunities to express 
their desire for adventure, physical hard- 
ship, and cooperation. With the growth 
of material prosperity and the develop- 
ment of trade, the individual forgot the 
frontier virtues and became increasingly 
complacent and conformist. 

Emerson observed that “America is 
suffering from a shortage of the right 
sort of human material.” He noted that 
the individual had become “an append- 
age to a great fortune or a legislative 
majority,” while the “deep and high and 
entire man, not parasitic upon time and 
space, upon traditions, upon his senses, 
or his organs” was rapidly disappearing. 
And, Emerson continued, the American 
people, with all of their prosperity, were 
standing still, tied to the “baggage train” 
of material goods, waiting for the youth 
of America to cut their ties and come to 
the rescue. It is to the young people 
that Emerson looked for a revitaliza- 
tion of the attributes that made America 
great: self-reliance, courage, persever- 
ance, and individualism. “I call upon 
you, young men, to obey your heart, and 
be the nobility of this land * * * stand 
for the interests of general justice and 
humanity.” 

THOREAU 

Thoreau also expressed dissatisfaction 
with the opportunities his society pro- 
vided for the constructive realization of 
man’s great potential: 

Our employment generally is tinkering, 
mending the old wornout teapot of society. 
Our stock in trade is the soldier * * * I 
hate the present modes of living. The life 
which society proposes to me to live is so 
artificial and complex, bolstered up on many 
weak supports, and sure to topple down at 
last, that no man surely can be inspired to 
live it, and only “old fogies” ever praise it. 

At best some think it their duty to live it. 
I believe in the infinite joy and satisfac- 
tion of helping myself and others to the 
extent of my ability. But what is the use in 
trying to live simply, raising what you eat, 
making what you wear, building what you 
inhabit, burning what you cut or dig, when 
those to whom you are allied insanely want 
and will have a thousand other things. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Theodore Roosevelt acutely felt the 
need of a young man for physical as 
well as for intellectual stimulation. He 
understood that these needs had to be 
realized if the youth of America were to 
develop their full potential, and if the 
United States was to continue to be a 
nation of vitality and courage. He be- 
lieved that the country could help its 
youth to realize its ideals, and at the 
same time help them to further the high- 
est goals of humanity as a whole. In the 
wilderness, in the forests, and mountain 
ranges, in the plains and fields of Amer- 
ica, the rough conditions of the frontier 
still prevailed. And in hard work, young 
men and women could recapture the vir- 
tues of an earlier generation, and bring 
new vitality to the American character. 

Roosevelt, writing of the failure of 
American institutions of higher learning 
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to keep their life in touch with the life 
of the Nation at the present day ob. 
served that “it is a misfortune for any 
land if its people of cultivation take little 
part in shaping its destiny. If our edu- 
cated men as a whole become incapable 
of playing their full part in our life, if 
they cease doing their share of the 
rough, hard work which must be done, 
and grow to take a position of mere 
dilettantism in our public affairs,” the 
country as well as the educated men will 
suffer. According to Roosevelt, “the 
first great lesson which the college grad. 
uate should learn is the lesson of work 
rather than criticism. * * * It is the 
doer of deeds who actually counts in the 
battle for life, and not the man who looks 
on and says how the fight ought to be 
fought, without himself sharing the 
stress and the danger.” 

The youth of America must be able to 
“work practically, and yet must not 
swerve from their devotion to a high 
ideal. They must actually do things and 
not confine themselves to criticizing 
those who do them. They must act as 
Americans through and through, in 
spirit and hope and purpose, and while 
being disinterested, unselfish and gen- 
erous in their dealings with others, they 
must also show that they possess the 
essential manly virtues of energy, resolu- 
tion, and of indomitable personal cour- 
age. No man is worth much anywhere 
if he does not possess both moral and 
physical courage.” 

Roosevelt argued that the same virtues 
that young men displayed on the battle- 
field should be evident in the fight for 
peace: “Peace, like freedom, is not a gift 
that tarries long in the hands of cowards 
or of those too feeble or too shortsighted 
to deserve it.” 

WILLIAM JAMES 


Fifty years ago William James told 
peace-loving young Americans that they 
could find the moral equivalent of war 
by undertaking the hardship and ad- 
venture of life on a fishing schooner or 
a cattle ranch. James believed that 
young people were characterized by ag- 
gressive impulses which, if not recog- 
nized and rechanneled in constructive 
directions would be negatively mobilized 
in military activities. 

In an address delivered before the 
Universal Peace Congress at Boston in 
1904, James suggested that adventurous, 
even dangerous, peaceful work should be 
developed to provide the youth of Amer- 
ica with an alternative to military con- 
scription. Such an alternative would 
cater to young men’s need for excite- 
ment and at the same time utilize their 
energy in a constructive way. 

This idea was more fully developed 
by James in 1910, in the essay “The 
Moral Equivalent of War”: 

That so many men, by mere accident of 
birth and opportunity, should have a life 
of nothing else but toil and pain and hard- 
ness of inferiority imposed upon them, 
should have no vacation, while others na- 
tively no more deserving, never get any taste 
of this campaigning life at all, this is ca- 
pable of arousing indignation in reflective 
minds. 

If now there were a conscription of the 
whole youthful population to form for &@ 
certain number of years a part of the army 
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enlisted against nature, the injustice would 
tend to be evened out, and numerous other 
goods to the commonwealth would follow. 


James believed that service in such a 
peaceful army would “provide gilded 
youth” of America with experiences 
which would “knock the childishness 
out of them” and enable them to “come 
pack into society with healthier sym- 
pathies and soberer ideas.” He con- 


tinued: 

Such a conscription, with the state of 
public opinion that would have required it, 
and the many moral fruits it would bear, 
would preserve in the midst of a pacific civi- 
lization the manly virtues which the mili- 
tary party is so afraid of seeing disappear in 
peace. We should get toughness without 
callousness, authority with as little crim- 
inal cruelty as possible, and painful work 
done cheerily because the duty is tempo- 
rary, and threatens not, as now, to degrade 
the whole remainder of one’s life. I speak 
of the moral equivalent of war. So far, 
war has been the only force that can dis- 
cipline a whole community, and until an 
equivalent discipline is organized, I believe 
that war must have its way. But I have 
no serious doubt that the ordinary crimes 
and shames of social man, once developed 
to a certain intensity, are capable of organiz- 
ing such a moral equivalent as I have 
sketched. * * * It is but a question of time, 
of skillful propagandism, and of opinion- 
making men seizing historic opportunities. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt in his 
fourth inaugural address in January 
1945, restated the fundamental truth: 

We have learned that we cannot live alone, 
at peace; that our well-being is dependent 
upon the well-being of other nations far 
away. We have learned that we must live 
as men, and not as ostriches, nor as dogs 
in the manger. We have learned to be citi- 
zens of the world, members of the human 
community. We have learned the simple 
truth, as Emerson said, that “the only way 
to have a friend is to be one.” Wecan gain 
no lasting peace if we approach it with 
suspicion and mistrust—or fear. We can 
gain it only if we proceed with the under- 
standing and the confidence and the cour- 
age which flow from our conviction. 


In an address delivered in Boston on 
November 4, 1944, he emphasized the 
responsibility of the young men and 
women of this country to continue the 
fight, begun on the battlefield of the 
Second World War, to achieve and to 
maintain peace: 

Our young men and women are fighting 
not only for their existence, and their homes 
and their families. They also are fighting 
for a country and a world where men and 
women of all races, colors and creeds, can 
live, work, speak, and worship in peace, 
freedom, and security. * * * In embarking 
on the building of a world fellowship, we 
have set ourselves a long and arduous task, 
@ task which will challenge our patience, 
our intelligence, our imagination, as well as 
our faith. 


In his second inaugural address in 
1937, F.D.R. set the goal: 

The test of our progress is not whether 
we add more to the abundance of those who 
have much; it is whether we provide enough 
for those who have too little. 


This goal inspired both the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration. Both depression- 
born ‘agencies called forth the energy, 
the idealism, the desire to help others, 
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and the desire to play a part in the work 
of their Nation that has characterized 
the youth of America in any period in 
history. Through these agencies, young 
men and women cleared land, drained 


swamps, built hospitals, constructed 
schools, repaired bridges, harvested 
crops. 


Each idea—the humanitarianism of 
the missionaries, the frontier of Turner, 
the “‘obedience to the heart” of Emerson, 
the simple life of Thoreau, the strenuous 
life of T.R., William James’ Moral Equiv- 
alent of War, the world fellowship of 
F.D.R.—each has played its part in the 
fashioning of the Peace Corps. 

The Congress, by giving the Peace 
Corps a legislative foundation, can do its 
part in directing the American tradition 
of service to the challenge of the 1960’s. 





COMMEMORATION OF ITALIAN 
REPUBLIC DAY 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ConTE] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, through 
the ages the ancient peoples of Italy have 
lived under every possible form of gov- 
ernment. They have experienced dis- 
unity as well as the ultimate in national 
purpose and power. 

The process of development and con- 
federation in this modern world started 
in 1859 and continued, as it was destined 
to do, through perils and setbacks of the 
greatest dimensions. Wars, dictators, 
events of the world, and opposition from 
dissenting minorities stood in the path 
of a republican form of government 
which could give full expression to all 
facets of public opinion and yet present 
a unity of purpose in world affairs. 

After surviving the horrors of the 
Second World War and fascism, per- 
haps the most destructive decades in 
Italy’s history, a dramatic new begin- 
ning was undertaken on June 2, 1946. 
The people cast their future with a re- 
publican government rather than a 
monarchy. I am proud today to con- 
gratulate the Italian people on the 15th 
anniversary of their decision. 

The past 15 years have not been trav- 
eled on a smooth highway unmarked by 
danger signs. International communism 
has sought a conquest in Italy by plac- 
ing countless roadblocks in the way to 
success. Coalition governments have 
suffered chuckholes dug by minorities, 
thereby slowing progress. In Italy today, 
though, we see one of the strongest na- 
tions in our Western alliance for peace. 
Economically, socially, and governmen- 
tally, progress has proven the wiseness 
of Italy’s decision on June 2, 1946. Her 
partnership in NATO, the United Na- 
tions, and the European Common Mar- 
ket has not only protected her own in- 
terests but has added invaluably to the 
success of each organization. It is even 
more rewarding for all Italians to re- 
member that they began anew after the 
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Second World War from a most chaotic 
position. The ravages of war left a min- 
imum with which to work, but the vic- 
tors realized that the true nature of 
the people contradicted the course taken 
by the Fascist government during the 
previous years. For the people of Italy 
are gentle and peaceful, not vicious or 
belligerent. 

The United States stands proudly with 
Italy in a relationship of brotherhood 
formed by unbreakable ties. Her people 
have contributed their very culture and 
way of life to our Nation through migra- 
tion and settlement here. There is no 
question about the future. Italy will 
continue to progress in her commitment 
to a democratic social order and a re- 
publican form of government. She will 
provide added strength to the Common 
Market, NATO, and the United Nations. 
I congratulate her and wish her even 
greater success in the coming 15 years. 





TAX POLICY ON FOREIGN TRADE 
AND INVESTMENT 


Mr. CURTIS’ of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
REcorpD and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following testimony was presented 
to the Ways and Means Committee today 
by Prof. Walter A. Slowinski. It is so 
relevant and cogent that I think it should 
receive wide publicity, particularly as it 
corrects a very important misapprehen- 
sion that Secretary of the Treasury Dil- 
lon created in referring to our present 
tax laws, that the deferment of foreign 
income under our present tax laws was a 
postwar period promotion of private for- 
eign investment. The tax policy behind 
our tax laws as they affect foreign in- 
vestment was to obtain revenue and not 
to give preference or encouragement to 
anything, and they have been of long 
standing. 

I think it is very important to treat 
our tax laws on the assumption that they 
are for revenue and not for the purpose 
of trying to create economic results. 
Certainly, however, it is proper to reex- 
amine our tax laws from time to time to 
be certain that they are not creating 
unsociable or inequitable results. Herein 
follows the testimony: 


TESTIMONY OF WALTER A. SLOWINSKI FOR THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES ON FOREIGN Source INCOME TAx- 
ATION SUBMITTED TO THE HOUSE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE, JUNE 5, 1961 


I am Walter A. Slowinski of the law firm 
of Baker, McKenzie & Hightower of Chicago, 
appearing on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. Academi- 
cally, I am an adjunct professor of compara- 
tive tax law at the Georgetown University 
Graduate Law School in Washington, D.C., 
and a lecturer in domestic and foreign tax 
law at the University of Virginia Law School 
in Charlottesville. 

The chamber recommends that: 

1. The tax treatment of income derived 
from sources abroad be liberalized. 

2. A foreign tax credit providing greater 
relief should be enacted. 
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3. Income of. U.S. citizens earned while 
residing abroad be exempt. 

4. Taxation of the income of branches 
and agencies abroad be postponed until the 
income is returned to the United States. 

These recommendations are not new. 
They were first adopted over 10 years ago 
and were reaffirmed by our membership on 
May 3 of this year. Quite obviously they 
were in effect long before the 1961 admin- 
istration tax message now before this com- 
mittee. It is equally clear that they coin- 
cide with this committee’s attitude toward 
the encouragement of private investment 
abroad as reflected by its favorable reporting 
of H.R. 5 in the 86th 

However, insofar as the executive branch 
of the Government is concerned, the pendu- 
lum has now swung away from its 1960 en- 
couragement of private investment abroad, 
not merely to return to the middle point 
of status quo, but on to the full negative 
approach of pressuring industry to curtail 
its private foreign investment and reduce 
its competition with foreign competitors on 
foreign soil. 

This benefits our foreign competitors in 
Western Europe and Japan who, as the Presi- 
dent noted in his message, have now com- 
pleted their postwar reconstruction and 
are fully competitive with U.S. corporations 
and their subsidiaries in almost every major 
country of the world. 

Nothing would more gratify our foreign 
competitors in Western Europe and Japan 
than to have U.S. private investment shrink 
or withdraw from these areas of competition. 
This would naturally occur if US. share- 
holders in foreign corporations operating en- 
tirely abroad are harnessed with a new, 
costly, and complex regime for paying U.S. 
income taxes on money which they have not 
yet received. 

We should in this testimony like to set 
forth very briefly specific illustrations of how 
the Treasury’s proposed recommendations 
would discourage U.S. competitive chances 
in worldwide competition. 


1. TAXING INCOME NOT YET RECEIVED PENALIZES 
U.S. INVESTORS IN WORLDWIDE TRADE 


The very technique suggested in this pro- 
posal to tax the income of U.S. shareholders 
from foreign subsidiaries was used in the 
Revenue Act of 1937 to destroy a type of 
foreign corporation operating as a tax 
avoidance mechanism—and it effectively de- 
stroyed most of these foreign personal hold- 
ing companies. Many other Western coun- 
tries use this same vehicle where tax evasion 
is involved to destroy such corporations. 

We now find this same technique pro- 
posed for use against U.S. business overseas, 
even though the President urged in his state 
of the Union message that we should “not 
penalize legitimate private investment 
abroad, which will strengthen our trade and 
currency in future years.” 

ess of the constitutionality or un- 
constitutionality of this law—and 
responsible tax authorities and the courts 
have questioned the constitutionality of tax- 
ing income which has not yet been received— 
such penal measures against private foreign 
investment cannot but succeed in changing 
our Nation's attitude toward private invest- 
ment in developed or less-developed areas of 
the world. 


2. OUR 48-YEAR RULE OF TAX FAIRNESS SHOULD 
NOT BE ABOLISHED 


Secretary Dillon’s testimony intimates at 
page 29 of the printed text that the “deferral 
privilege,” as he termed it, was a postwar 

“promotion of private foreign invest- 
ment” in the public interest. 

He suggests that times have changed re- 
cently and we should no longer continue this 
post-World War II “preferential treatment.” 
We are certain this committee knows that 
this rule of tax jurisdiction was no postwar 
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promotional scheme. The Congress for 
almost 50 years has promulgated and recon- 
firmed the rule adopted by all commercial 
nations of the world of not taxing the income 
of a foreign corporation earned in a foreign 
country until it becomes income in the home 
country. 

To suggest, as did the Treasury, that the 
United States is the only country which cur- 
rently and only temporarily adheres to this 
rule of sovereignty is not accurate. We 
should carefully consider the wisdom of 
changing an almost 50-year rule to achieve 
a temporary economic objective. 


3. FOREIGN COMPETITORS WILL CONTINUE TO 
EMPLOY BASE COMPANY OPERATIONS TO 
CRUSH U.S. COMPETITORS 


The administration’s tax message unfor- 
tunately singles out Switzerland as a base 
country for U.S. firms as if it were an ex- 
clusively American discovery. However, this 
committee knows that Swiss law as well as 
most European law has remained almost un- 
changed for many years on this question 
of territoriality in taxation. In fact, prac- 
ticing Swiss corporate and tax lawyers, re- 
cently concerned with accuracy of the 
Treasury Department’s Table 15 statistics on 
the number of U.S.-owned corporations or- 
ganized in Switzerland during 1954-1960, 
have conducted an informal study and now 
have determined that the number of Ger- 
man-owned Swiss corporations exceeds the 
number of U.S. owned Swiss companies. 
Thousands more Panamanian, Liberian, and 
other base companies owned by Japanese, 
United Kingdom, Canadian, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, and Italian stockholders, are 
in deadly competition with United States 
private investment in the Western European 
arena. 

The term “foreign competition” does not 
mean small European companies just get- 
ting started under the Common Market or 
the European Free Trade Area. These for- 
eign competitiors are among the largest for- 
eign industrial companies—some of them 
much larger than their U.S. competition. 


4. SECRETARY DILLON’S GERMAN-SWISS EXAMPLE 
PRODUCES MORE (NOT LESS) U.S. TAX REVE- 
NUE 


Secretary Dillon’s example of a U.S. com- 
pany operating in West Germany through 
a German manufacturing subsidiary and a 
Swiss Trading company must be carried to 
its logical conclusion. To the extent that 
German taxes can be saved by use of a 
Swiss trading company which earns the sell- 
ing profit on a product on which a German 
company has earned the manufacturing 
Profit, more net tax revenue is available to 
the United States Government on the divi- 
dend distributions to the United States par- 
ent. 

To the extent that complete manufactur- 
ing and selling operations are conducted 
only in the German company, the overall 
German tax rate plus a 15-percent with- 
holding on dividends would equal or ex- 
ceed the U.S. corporate tax rate of 62 per- 
cent, leaving no tax revenue for the United 
States on repatriation of the dividends. The 
elimination of the intermediate Swiss com- 
pany, as Secretary Dillon suggests, would not 
only increase German tax revenue, but de- 
feat any hope of U.S. tax revenue unless, of 
course, the foreign tax credit provisions of 
our code are abolished. However, if the 
foreign tax credit were to be abolished, then 
there would be no US. tax revenue because 
this business could no longer exist paying 
approximately a 75-percent tax rate to Ger- 
many and the United States. 


5. ARTIFICIAL DIVERSION OF INCOME CAN BE 
STOPPED 
European nations are keenly aware of our 


section 482 provisions for allocation of in- 
come, deductions, and credits by the Com- 
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missioner to reflect accurately the income of 
affiliates. Most major European countries 
have the same type of tax law which th 
aggressively use as a weapon against artificial 
diversion of income. To imply—as did the 
Secretary at page 25—that in Western 
Europe certain income may be attributed to 
tax haven companies which is not econom- 
ically justifiable, is to criticize the Dutch, 
German, French, Italian, Belgian, and United 
Kingdom tax administrators who approve 
such section 482-type allocations in writing 
in advance for each company and review 
them periodically as required by law. Where 
a country chooses to be more liberal in such 
income allocations, it does so at the expense 
of its own tax revenue and to the benefit of 
the United States in ultimately increased tax 
collections here. 

In one recent instance involving a Dutch 
manufacturing company and a Swiss trad- 
ing company owned by U'S. investors, it was 
decided that if this Treasury proposal were 
to be adopted, the Swiss subsidiary would be 
liquidated (at a saving in corporate expense) 
and all manufacturing and selling opera- 
tions would then be conducted from the 
Dutch company paying a 47 percent corporate 
income tax rate on all its income. Under 
this change little or no U.S. tax revenue 
would then be payable on the remission of 
profits to the U.S. shareholders. However, 
under the present system, approved in writ- 
ing by the Dutch tax inspectors, that portion 
of the selling profit which is allocated to the 
Swiss trading company attracts a lower Swiss 
corporate tax on such income. This in turn 
leaves tax revenues for the US. Government 
which would now be lost under the Treasury 
proposal. 

In another recent case, a U.S. company 
established a manufacturing subsidiary in 
the Irish Free State. The Irish Government 
has granted a 10-year tax exemption to the 
subsidiary because it is anxious to attract 
foreign capital for the development of local 
industry. 

If the Treasury Department’s proposal is 
adopted—and if Ireland is designated as a 
“developed” country, the Irish subsidiary’s 
income will be taxed to the U.S. parent cor- 
poration at 52 percent in the United States 
although such earnings are exempt from 
Irish taxes. 


6. U.S. INVESTMENT WILL BE LOST IN ALLIED 
COUNTRIES 


Suppose a US. electronics corporation 
plans to compete in the European Common 
Market by manufacturing within the Com- 
mon Market (such as in the underdeveloped 
area in southern Italy known as Mezzogior- 
no) to reduce its Common Market tariffs. 
It forms an Italian subsidiary to do s0. 
A Dutch competitor (one of the world’s 
largest electronics companies) decides to do 
likewise. 

Under the Treasury’s proposal, the earn- 
ings of the U.S. corporation’s Italian sub- 
sidiary would be immediately taxed in the 
United States at the corporate rate of 52 
percent, while the Dutch company, operating 
under a 10-year Italian tax exemption in 
the Mezzogiorno area program, would be 
wholly exempt from Dutch corporate tax 
(under a long-standing Dutch rule of taxa- 
tion dating back to the 19th century), and it 
would be wholly exempt from Italian taxes 
for the first 10 years. 

The Dutch company would have been free 
to enjoy the benefits of the Italian tax ex- 
emption program, while the income of the 
U.S. company’s subsidiary would have been 
fully taxed at 52 percent in the United States 
on the distributed or undistributed profits 
of its Italian subsidiary. 

We do not consider this “neutrality” in 
U.S. taxation of foreign source income unless 
it means being “neutral” against the US, 
investment abroad. 
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on another important point, the Treasury’s 


roposed definition of controlled foreign 
P is completely unrealistic. The 
10 or fewer U.S. shareholders may be totally 
ted and, indeed, may have conflicting 
interests with respect to the foreign corpora- 
tion. For example, a U.S. corporation may 
own @ large minority position in a publicly 
neld foreign corporation. Without any act 
on its part, one or several other US. citizens 
may acquire a small amount of stock so that 
US. citizens then own 51 percent. By this 
accident, all of the U.S. stockholders are 
subject to tax on the undistributed profits 
of a foreign corporation which no one of 
them can control. 
1, TREASURY WOULD ABANDON COURT APPROVED 
SOURCE OF INCOME RULES IN LESS DEVELOPED 


AREAS 
With regard to the Treasury’s recommen- 
dations on tax deferral for less-developed 
countries, it should be noted that the entire 
of rules regarding source of income is 
proposed to be changed. A newly formed 
Costa Rican manufacturing company would 
lose its hope of tax deferral, for example, if 
during its formative year it derived 21 per- 
cent of its income from the purchase of prod- 
ucts from its U.S. parent and sale of such 
products outside Costa Rica. To obtain tax 
deferral in such cases it might be necessary 
to set up separate foreign corporations in 
each less-developed country in which such 
goods are to be sold. This can hardly be 
called good economics or good tax policy. 
Certainly few businessmen would choose to 
establish oversea ventures under such un- 


usual ground rules. 


8, U.S. INTEREST IN FOREIGN AIRLINES AND 
SHIPPING WOULD BE PENALIZED 


On a more drastic note, the exception for 
less-developed countries involves such a com- 
plete change in the source rules with regard 
to profits from the operation of interna- 
tional shipping that a substantial portion of 
US.-owned shipping would be driven from 
world competition. 

For example, if a U.S. corporation now con- 
ducts its shipping through a nonsubsidized 
Panamanian company with Panamanian-flag 
vessels, the income of such company under 
the Treasury's proposal would be immedi- 
ately taxed in the United States at 52 per- 
cent, thereby leaving the shipping lanes of 
the world open to our nontaxed or lightly 
taxed Greek, Dutch, Italian, and Japanese 
competitors. 

9, THE FOREIGN TAX CREDIT SYSTEM SHOULD BE 
IMPROVED 


The Chamber has consistently emphasized 
the need for a foreign tax credit giving 
greater relief for foreign taxes paid which 
are not strictly “income” taxes. The need 
for this change becomes more acute when 
Secretary Dillon’s testimony argues only in 
terms of European “income” taxes in com- 
parison with U.S. income taxes. It must be 
remembered that more than 30 percent of 
that total tax burden in Europe is collected 
in the form of sales taxes, turnover taxes, 
transmission taxes, trade taxes, excise taxes, 
taxes on capitalization, privilege and fran- 
chise » and property taxes—most of 
which are creditable under the present U.S. 
income tax system. 

Before this committee in 1958, I advocated 
that section 903 be amended to achieve 
equity for taxpayers who pay substantial 
foreign taxes not specifically designated “in- 
come taxes,” and for those who lose even 
the benefits of the “in lieu of” provisions 
of section 903. 

Congress intended, as argued by the late 
Senator George in 1952, and again in 1954, 
to give taxpayers credit for those foreign 
taxes measured by gross income, gross sales, 
or other methods if they were levied in lieu 
of an income or excess-profits tax. 
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A good example is the Colombian patri- 
mony tax already rejected for the foreign 
tax credit by U.S. courts, or the Japanese 
tax for which credit was denied in Revenue 
Ruling 58-548. 

The Treasury’s narrow regulations make it 
impossible to assure a businessman in ad- 
vance that some new—or even some old— 
taxes levied by a foreign state or political 
subdivision thereof will be recognized for 
purposes of a fair and equitable US. tax 
credit. 

A legislative recommendation from this 
committee to remove this inequity is very 
important to American business overseas. It 
is important to note that the United King- 
dom, in addition to the favorable treatment 
already provided for investment abroad 
through overseas trade corporations, has 
further liberalized its foreign tax credit sys- 
tem in the 1961 finance bill. 


10. SECTION 911 SHOULD NOT BE CHANGED 


We have received excellent statements 
from many American chambers of commerce 
in foreign countries defending the present 
earned income exclusion of US. citizens 
working abroad. To say that the foreign 
tax credit mechanism will protect such tax- 
payers from double taxation is not correct. 
In France, for example, more than 20 per- 
cent of a taxpayer’s total budget is taken 
by large indirect taxes which do not qualify 
under section 901. 

For many reasons stated much more 
clearly by the American chambers of com- 
merce abroad to this committee in writing 
for the record, the present section 911 pro- 
visions should not be changed. 


11. GROSSING UP SHOULD BE REJECTED 


On April 11, 1960, Mr. Paul Swantee repre- 
senting the chamber of commerce of the 
United States appeared before this committee 
to oppose H.R. 10859, a bill to amend section 
902 by requiring the adoption of the so-called 
grossing up rule now proposed again by 
the Treasury Department. His testimony on 
pages 46 through 49 of the hearings repre- 
sents the chamber’s opposition to this pro- 
posal then and now. 

The proposal would overturn principles of 
some 43 years’ standing, upset long-estab- 
lished relations in tax treaties, and penalize 
foreign trade both in developed and under- 
developed areas. Here again, the wisdom 
of changing long-established rules to gain a 
temporary economic objective should be 
carefully considered. 


CONCLUSION 


The Chamber urges that enforcement of 
our tax laws, especially the 1960 amend- 
ments which only recently became effective, 
be given a fair chance before consideration is 
given to the uncertain, costly, and complex 
legislation suggested by the Treasury. 

To the extent that artificial arrangements 
between related companies have created 
problems of tax evasion, such practices can 
be discovered under a new reporting law 
enacted by the Congress in section 6038 last 
year—and they can be handled under ex- 
isting enforcement provisions. In this re- 
gard, the Chamber supports the Commis- 
sioner in his program for more extensive 
auditing—including such additional per- 
sonnel as may be needed—to imsure that 
taxpayers pay their fair share on both do- 
mestic and foreign income. 





INCREASE IN PAY OF PROFES- 
SIONAL MEN AND WOMEN OF DE- 
PARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY OF VETERANS’ ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 
Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentle- 

woman from West Virginia [Mrs. Kee] 
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may extend her remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. if 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentile-. . 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill which amends appro- 
priate sections of title 38, United States 
Code, to increase the pay of the profes- 
sional men and women of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

It seems to me, if we are to maintain 
the highest professional standing of the 
largest hospital and medical system in 
the world, it is absolutely essential that 
we give careful attention to this matter. 
Iam hopeful that the administration will 
be able to support most, if not all, of 
the salary levels set in my bill. 

The salary of the Chief Medical Di- 
rector is set at $22,500 and in the medi- 
cal service, generally, the chief grade 
would range from $16;790 to $18,090. In 
addition, I am including a provision to 
set the salary of the Administrator at 
$25,000. In view of the magnitude of the 
operations of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, it seems to me that this figure and 
the others mentioned in my bill are 
entirely reasonable. 





COLUMBUS DAY 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. Dante_ts] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to make October 
12, Columbus Day, a legal holiday. 

October 12 was the day in 1492 when 
the Italian navigator, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, landed on that island 600 miles 
southeast of Miami which we call San 
Salvador. This day is celebrated in at 
least 40 States and over 15 neighboring 
republics as a tribute to the man whose 
great daring and historic vision. made 
possible the discovery of the New World. 
Few events in the history of the world 
have equaled Columbus’ phenomenal 
feat. Surely it is fitting that this Nation 
join the several States and our neighbors 
to the South in honoring the discoverer 
of America. 

By making Columbus Day a national 
holiday we honor not only Christopher 
Columbus but the ties of friendship 
which bind the two great continents 
which he discovered. For many years 
October 12 has been celebrated in both 
North and South America as a symbol of 
inter-American solidarity. Surely there 
can be no better time than the present 
to exemplify this theme, when we are 
striving to solidify inter-American 
friendship and understanding. 

A national celebration on October 12 
would do much to strengthen the “alli- 
ance of progress” which President Ken- 
medy has outlined for the two Americas. 
We can use this occasion to rejoice with 
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Latin America in our common heritage, 
and to reiterate our common goals and 
mutual ideals. 

I have frequently heard the argument 
made that we have too many national 
holidays, and that additional days should 
not be given official recognition, lest the 
importance of each be diminished. I 
cannot believe that this argument applies 
to a holiday as significant and as timely 
as this one. And I must point out that 
the United States has at present only 
seven legal holidays, surely not an exces- 
sive number and one which is far below 
the number of national holidays in most 
other countries. 

I am most hopeful that this bill will 
win approval in the current session. I 
believe it would be interpreted by our 
friends to the south as a gesture of 
friendship, in appreciation of our com- 
mon origin, and it would certainly 
constitute a long-overdue tribute to a 
man of great faith and overwhelming 
courage. 





STRIKE OF MEATPACKING 
EMPLOYEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Horrman] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, permit me to call attention to 
something that is happening in Chicago 
at the present time and which might 
well be given consideration. 

In May, 13 years ago, we had hearings 
in Chicago on a meatpacking strike 
which involved 20 States. The packing 
industry in those States was tied up. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HarvEY] was on that committee. I am 
sure he will remember—because he 
courageously attended those hearings 
though told by some leaders not to do so. 
The hearings disclosed as just stated 
that throughout the United States all of 
the packinghouses were tied up, not op- 
erating, because of the strike. In that 
strike railroad tracks were blown up, cars 
burned, trucks destroyed, packinghouses 
wrecked, individuals beaten—I will not 
go through it all, you know what hap- 
pened. 

Pictures showing some of the viola- 
tions are found in the printed hearings 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the executive depart- 
ments—now the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations—in the 80th Congress, 
2d session—investigation as to the ad- 
ministration of the laws affecting labor 
disputes. (Interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and the antiracketeering statute, 
the interstate transportation of pickets, 
and the activities of the Department of 
Justice, in connection with strikes in 
the meatpacking industry in 20 States 
hearings before a subcommittee of the” 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
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executive departments, 80th Congress, 
2d session—May 20 and 21, 1948.) 

The report filed after those hearings 
shows the then need for legislation.’ 

The present administration by and 
large received support from labor lead- 
ers. Especially did Walter Reuther di- 
rect or, if you prefer, divert the vote of 
many a worker to the support of the 
President, who, as a member of the Mc- 


1From 2ist Intermediate Report of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, H. Rept. No. 2464, 80th Cong., 
2d sess. : 


“CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


“As stated at the outset, it is not the pur- 
pose of this report to comment on the merits 
of the strike or the position taken by the 
union or the company. Neither are we con- 
cerned with the wisdom or motives of the 
officers of the UPWA-CIO in calling this 
strike and then after many weeks of violence 
accepting the original pay increase offer of 
the companies which they rejected and the 
AFL Butcher Workmen accepted 4 months 
before. 

“However, we are directly concerned with 
the conduct of the strike. This report merely 
sketches what the hearings discuss in ex- 
haustive detail. Plant managers, mainte- 
nance and supervisory personnel, and office 
forces, were generally denied access to the 
plants, were beaten, interfered with, and 
intimidated, not only at the scene of the 
strike, but at their homes as well. The rank- 
and-file employees who did not wish to strike 
were subjected to the same indignities and 
abuses. Many were hospitalized with severe 
injuries. Police officers were beaten, and 
local laws against violence and mob conduct 
were flouted with impunity. Union officers 
publicly threatened their own members with 
physical violence unless they obeyed orders. 

“Union officers publicly announced that 
they were taking the law into their own 
hands, and dared their members, the public, 
the police, the Army, and even the President 
of the United States to interfere. They were 
so successful in carrying out this threat that 
physical violence, property destruction, and 
willful disregard for the simplest rights of 
others became the general rule at the struck 
plants. 

“Chicago was the only exception, and even 
there nonstriking employees seemed to feel 
that there was some rule of good conduct 
violated when the police guaranteed them 
safe conduct through the picket lines when 
they elected to return to work. They 
seemed uncertain as to whether they really 
had the right to work if they choose. In 
other communities, particularly in Minne- 
sota and Nebraska, where law enforcement 
was obviously secondary to political con- 
sideration, the right to work was subordi- 
nated to the right to insult, intimidate, and 
beat individuals who desired to return to 
work. 

“To correct this intolerable situation in 
industries affecting interstate commerce, this 
committee suggests the enactment of Federal 
laws, similar to the Michigan statutes which 
read as follows: 

“*(28.584) Sec. 352. Any person or per- 
sons who shall, by threats, intimidations, or 
otherwise, and without authority of law, in- 
terfere with, or in any way molest or attempt 
to interfere with, or in any way molest or 
disturb, without such authority, any person, 
in the quiet and peaceful pursuit of his law- 
ful occupation, vocation, or avocation, or on 
the way to and from such occupation, voca- 
tion, or avocation, or who shall aid or abet 
in any such unlawful acts, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

“ ‘Sec. 9f. It shall be unlawful to hinder 
or prevent by mass picketing, threats, intimi- 
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Clellan committee, on which the present 
Attorney General, Robert Kennedy, was 
counsel, failed to expose some of the un- 
lawful activities of the Reuther outfit. 
As has many times been stated, the 
record is clear that the UAW-CIO em. 
ployed goons who repeatedly violated the 
law; used union money to implement 
their activities, but, so far as the press 
discloses, the administration has taken 
no major action to bring any member 
of the Reuther outfit before the courts, 


dation, force, or coercion of any kind the pur. 
suit of any lawful work or employment, or 
to obstruct or interfere with entrance to or 
egress from any place of employment, or to 
obstruct or interfere with free and uninter. 
rupted use of public roads, streets, high- 
ways, railways, airports, or other ways of 
travel or conveyance. It shall be unlawfy) 
for any person acting either individually or 
as one of a group to engage in picketing a 
private residence by any means or method 
whatsoever: Provided, That picketing, to the 
full extent that the same is authorized under 
constitutional provision, shall in no manner 
be prohibited.’ 

“The committee is convinced that unless 
the coercion, the intimidations, the beat- 
ings, the destruction of property, the dis- 
regard of court orders, which this and other 
hearings by subcommittees of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor have disclosed 
are prevented or lessened and punished, civil 
strife will ultimately follow. Hence the com- 
mittee suggests that the Congress, without 
delay, consider legislation similar to that 
to which reference has just been made. 

“Probably one of the most important sin- 
gle factors in making possible the mob rule 
described in this report is the fact that the 
offending pickets invariably were strangers 
to the community, acted with precision and 
ruthlessness, and, in most instances, were 
not effectively opposed by local officers. They 
were roving squads of strong-armed men 
whose sole function seemed to be that of 
inflecting physical violence on nonstrikers, 
company officers, and anyone else whose 
enthusiasm for the strike was not at fever 
pitch. A no lesser phase of their duties 
was property destruction. 

“Another factor which undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the success of the goon squads’ 
program of intimidation, violence, the de- 
struction of property and defiance of court 
orders, was the fact that invariably the 
police were outnumbered, usually 10 to 1 by 
the goons, and perhaps of more importance, 
were not only reluctant to employ force in 
making arrests, but were usually hampered 
by instructions from politically minded su- 
periors to avoid bloodshed. 

“In the instant case, the charge has re- 
peatedly been made that the violence was 
due to the activities of strikebreakers. That 
charge has not, to date been substantiated 
by the evidence. 

“There is, however, on the books section 
1231 of title 18 of the United States Code, 
which makes interstate transportation of 
strikebreakers unlawful. 

“It is suggested that Congress now give 
consideration to a bill similar perhaps to 
H.R. 4906, March 1936, 76th Congress, 1st 
session. 

“Inasmuch as the testimony discloses an 
interference with interstate commerce, and 
that there seems to be no Federal statute 
prohibiting such interference, it is suggested 
that the Congress consider the question of 
the passage of legislation which makes in- 
terference with interstate commerce a Fed- 
eral offense, 

“A bill designed to accomplish that pur- 
pose was introduced in the 80th Congress, 
2d session, on June 14, 1948. It is HR. 
6914.” 
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‘Today we lack not only legislation, but 
enforcement of the present Federal laws. 

Saturday, the Chicago Tribune car- 
ried a story of a pending strike which 
holds up deliveries of meat. 

Since the strikes in 1948, the packing 
industry, Swift, Armour, and others who 
were then operating in Chicago and who 
at that time had plants that were tied 
up in these 20 States moved their plants 
out of Chicago. They got out of trouble. 
Many, many jobs were lost, people were 
inconve . 

This article to which reference is 
made states that over a million dollars 
worth of meat would spoil in Chicago 
unless some helpful action was taken. 

The strike is to prevent the packing 

le who moved out now sending meat 
into Chicago, either by their own or 
other trucks. Some are thinking about 
the policy of the New Frontier, what if 
anything does the administration intend 
to do about these strikes of today? 

If I understand correctly the testi- 
mony of Mr. Goldberg, as given before 
the Subcommittee on Education and 
Labor of the House, Mr. Goldberg, who is 
Secretary of Labor, takes the position 
that only union men are to have jobs. 
That means only those who in Chicago 
belong to a union—in this instance per- 
haps a Teamsters Union—are to make 
deliveries of meat. 

That seems a strange doctrine, that 
only those who pay tribute to some labor 
organization may have a job, earn a 
livelihood in this country of ours. 

If Iget Mr. Goldberg’s statement cor- 
rectly and the administration’s state- 
ment and policy correctly with reference 
to strikes in defense industries, what 
they now say is that in industries mak- 
ing missiles, the unions have agreed 
there shall not, and will not, be any 
strikes in connection with our missile 
plants. 

Now, that sounds all right, does it 
not? But, if you think down the line, 
you learn that that is Government’s 
money in those industries making mis- 
siles and other defense munitions. So, 
they just ask Congress to appropriate 
more money in order that members of 
the unions get their jobs at top wages. 

And, you recall that in the report of 
the McClellan Committee some union 
members in those plants were getting 
$500 a week, some $600, and some as 
high as $700 a week. 

Do not forget, if the Government 
wants you, a citizen, and you are quali- 
fied to go to war, it reaches out, takes 
you by the arm and puts you in the 
ranks. You do not have anything to 
Say about that. You may not be able to 
be deferred as was Reuther—Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 101, part 10, page 
13012, August 2, 1955." 





*Letter from National Headquarters, Selec- 
tive Service System: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., August 5, 1941. 
Hon. Ciare E. HorrMan, 
House of Representatives. 

Dean Mr. HorrmMan: In accordance with 
your request we have made a complete in- 
vestigation of the classification of Walter 
Philip Reuther, Order No. 744, Wayne 
County Local Board No. 31, Lansing, Mich. 

It appears that this registrant at no tim 
made a claim for deferment on the grounds 
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Nor will the military service pay $300 
or $700 a week. You know about what 
the serviceman got in 1941 when Reuther 
was deferred? A private, $30 a month. 

So, what is the result of Goldberg’s 
policy, the policy of the New Frontier? 
It is this: Industry, in this particular 
case using Government money, gets a 
contract for cost and a profit. I do not 
know whether it is too much or too little 
@ profit. The union worker gets what 
he wants for his work and the union 
gets what it wants, and the added cost, 
sometimes millions of dollars, is put on 
the taxpayer. The production is de- 
layed. 

My point is this, that is no fair way of 
proceeding. Pay the serviceman a nom- 
inal wage—now $99 a month—give the 
man working here at home—living with 
his family in comfort and safety $500 a 
week. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I would 
just like to state in connection with the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Michigan {[Mr. Horrman] that I was a 
member of the subcommittee and accom- 
panied the gentleman to Chicago where 
the hearings were held after very care- 
ful investigation by staff people. At the 


of dependency, although his record indicated 
that dependency was involved. The regis- 
trant did claim deferment as a necessary 
man because of his occupation as a repre- 
sentative of the United Automobile Workers, 
an affiliate of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Upon appeal of the case of this registrant, 
Board of Appeal No. 3 at Detroit, Mich., de- 
ferred the registrant in class ITI-A on the 
grounds of dependency. 

While it is not specifically stated in the 
file, it appears that the registrant does not 
desire to be deferred on account of depend- 
ency but rather desires to be deferred as a 
necessary man. 

When a case is appealed to a board of 
appeal it is incumbent upon that board of 
appeal to consider all questions and to place 
the registrant in the lowest classification 
justified by the evidence and information 
contained in his record. Occupational de- 
ferments in class II-A or II-B are not as low 
in classification as the dependency defer- 
ment in class ITI-A. For this reason, the 
board of appeal acted in direct conformity 
with the selective service regulations when it 
placed this registrant in class ITI—A, as the 
lowest deferment status justified by the 
record. 

Accordingly, as the record now indicates, 
the registrant is deferred and is free to carry 
on his occupation and maintain those who 
are dependent upon him. In our view this 
deferment should be entirely satisfactory to 
the registrant, and we believe that there is 
no good reason why he should pursue any 
further his objection to such a classifica- 
tion. In the event that subsequently his 
classification may be changed, by reason of 
a change in circumstances, from class ITI-A, 
then full consideration would be given to 
any other grounds upon which a claimed 
deferment would be found to exist. 

We trust that the information contained 
in this correspondence is found satisfactory 
to your inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HersHEY, 
Deputy Director, 
Selective Service System. 
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time we arrived in Chicago to hold the 
hearings in the Federal 


to guarantee that he could protect us in 
case of attack. The gentleman from 
Michigan proceeded to conduct the hear- 
ings, and I think in that respect restored 
a great deal of credit to the great House 
of Representatives of which he has been 
avery devoted Member. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Permit 
me to thank the gentleman. But, I want 
to say to the other Members on the floor 
that there was no danger, at least, in my 
opinion, because my experience with 
those goons is—and there were many 
hearing days in several places—that 
while they talk, they would not injure 
any Congressman. Why? Because they 
like the Congressman? Oh, no, no, no. 
They never beat up a Congressman or 
kill him, because if they did, the rest of 
the Congressmen would get frightened 
and pass some worthwhile legislation. 
Their forbearance was a matter of self- 
interest, that is all there was to that. 

On this labor policy of Mr. Goldberg 
and the New Frontier in private indus- 
try note what they are doing. Give the 
union what it wants, let the industry 
add the cost to the price and soak the 
purchaser. 

That is what happened in the auto- 
mobile business. The companies have 
to make a profit. The union worker 
wants his wage increased. That is nat- 
ural. So, what do they do? Well, they 
boost the price of the product—whatever 
it may be. We all pay more when we 
buy a car. I think they want too much 
for their cars, so I personally am in- 
terested. 

When a sufficient number of the peo- 
ple throughout the United States have 
their pocketbooks hit, and where the 
price of things they buy—whether it be 
autos or bread—gets so high that they 
cannot take it any more, we all will be 
interested. Then the home folk will 
write their Congressmen and tell us we 
will not be reelected unless we do some- 
thing about it. 

I hope that day will come soon. Why? 
So I can help to bear the burden, so 
I can help to fight the battle for my 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. 
I have six or seven—no eight. A grand- 
son in the armed service in Germany 
just advised he was the proud father of 
a daughter. 

It is my hope the burden of future 
generations will grow less rather than 
greater. 

Maybe the New Frontier would ex- 
tend that civil rights bill so as to pro- 
tect white gentiles, so as to protect the 
honest union and the nonunion men who 
do not want to pay tribute; in effect, to 
protect all of us. 

Permit me to ask about some of the 
effects of this civil rights bill. As I 
understand, it says no discrimination 
because of religion or creed, race, color, 
or state of origin. j 

I saw a statement, that there were six 
or seven nations in which individuals 
were allowed to have or did have one, 
two, three, or four—I do not know how 
many—wives. Their religion or creed 
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justifies taking more than one wife.* 
Suppose some of those people come over 
here, as they do, become citizens, bring 
all their wives with them—two or three 
of them. Most States, if not all, have a 
law against bigamy. Are we to say to 
these fine people whom we ask over here 
and who have, as I said, two or three 
wives—are we to make them discard all 
the wives but one? Is the first or last wife 
to be discarded? And what about the 
children? And if we do, are we going to 
put those excess wives on relief? What 
are we to do with them? 

There is another angle to this civil 
rights bill. It does not protect a man 
if he comes from abroad and has extra 
or surplus wives. Mr. Speaker, what is 
he to do? He may have trouble be- 
cause we have a law, in Michigan at 
least, that says that a man who does not 
support his wife, having sufficient ability 
so to do, is a disorderly person, and in 
Michigan, may be sent to jail. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another angle to 
this civil rights legislation which will be 
discussed later when time is available. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HorrMan] has expired. 





LT. GEN. ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 2 minutes, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


* John Gaines Vaughan, “Religion, a Com- 
parative Study,” 1919, pages 358-359, “A 
Brief Comparison, Polygamy.” A brief com- 
parison of polygamy: 

Mohammedanism: Encourages and teaches 
polygamy. Mohammed himself practiced it. 

Brahmanism: Polygamy common among 
Brahmans. 

Buddhism: Those who are financially able 
may have plural wives or concubines. 

Confucianism: Polygamy is taken as a 
matter of course, for every mother is expected 
to give birth to a son. “Every mother who 
bears no son is a slave, while a mother with 
grownup sons is a monarch.”’ 

Egyptian religion: No record is found of 
any signs of polygamy. Concubinage may 
have been permitted. 

Parseeism: Monogamy is the rule, though 
some of the wealthy are polygamists. Parsee 
family relations on the whole seem to be 
quite happy. 

Shintoism: Christianity has disestablished 
concubinage. Polygamy is now illegal in 
Japan. 

Taoism: Priests are allowed to marry. 
Polygamy is governed by personal tastes. 
There are no rules or restrictions. 

Teutonic religion: Largely practiced by 
wealthier Teutons. Plural wives were ob- 
tained by purchase or capture. 

Mormonism: Originally Mormonism for- 
bade polygamy, but Joseph Smith, Jr., had 
a “revelation” granting permission to have 
plural wives. Men were encouraged to have 
several wives. Polygamy was done away with 
in 1893, in order that Utah might be ad- 
mitted to the Union. 

Theosophy: There seems to be no evidence 
of polygamy. Such as may have been prac- 
ticed, if any, has been secret. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
26, 1961, a most interesting article writ- 
ten by Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott 
appeared in the Philadelphia News. The 
article mentions that the President of 
the United States is considering one of 
three distinguished soldiers for his per- 
sonal Chief of Staff. These three are 
Gens. Maxwell Taylor, James Gavin, and 
Arthur G. Trudeau. The first two have 
been given important assignments by the 
President. I am most pleased to hear 
that the President is considering Lieu- 
tenant General Trudeau, the present 
brilliant Chief of Army Research and 
Development, and formerly Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence, for a posi- 
tion of even greater responsibility. I 
have known General Trudeau for many 
years and he is truly a great patriot, 
soldier, and statesman. An example of 
this man’s versatility is his knowledge 
and understanding of the problems of the 
Latin American area. He is not only 
admired and respected by numerous 
Latin American officials, but his soldier- 
pioneer proposals might be the salvation 
of the Latin American economic dilemma 
and the solution to many of the prob- 
lems confronting our southern neighbors. 

I consider the May 26, 1961, article in 
the Philadelphia News of such impor- 
tance that I am inserting it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


J. F. K. PLans To CHOOSE PERSONAL CHIEF OF 
STAFF 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


WASHINGTON —President Kennedy has de- 
cided to add a personal Chief of Staff to his 
White House assistants. Three noted mili- 
tary leaders are under consideration. 

Gen. Maxwell Taylor, famed battle com- 
mander and former Army Chief of Staff 
whom the President recently recalled from 
retirement to direct a sweeping study of the 
Central Intelligence Agency as a result of 
the Cuban invasion fiasco. 

Gen. James Gavin, another renowned com- 
bat commander, who quit as head of Army 
research and development because of disap- 
proval of Eisenhower poticies. Gavin, now 
Ambassador to France, will accompany the 
President on his visit to President de Gaulle. 

Lt. Gen. Arthur Trudeau, who succeeded 
Gavin as chief of Army research and de- 
velopment and is highly regarded by the 
President. 

In discussing this innovation with con- 
gressional and other friends, the President 
stressed his increasing need of “a qualified 
military man to whom I can turn for yes 
or no answers.” 

He emphasized it is not his intention to 
discard or in any way relegate the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

“They have their statutory functions,” the 
President explained, “but frequently that 
isn’t much help to me in reaching a prompt 
decision. I have found that when I submit 
a matter to the Joint Chiefs, I frequently 
get four different answers, one from each 
chief. Also, there are too many ‘maybes’ 
and ‘yes buts’ in their recommendations. 
That’s what happened on the Cuban oper- 
ation.” 

The President has an official legal opinion 
that he can appoint either an active-duty 
or retired officer as his personal Chief of 
Staff. 

Three military aids already are members of 
the White House staff. But they serve in 
liaison capacities and are not consulted on 
policy matters. That would be the primary 
function of a personal Chief of Staff. 





June § 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad indeed to hear my distinguished 
colleague speak so eloquently and go 
favorably of General Trudeau. I think 
he is one of the Nation’s finest soldiers, 
aman who has contributed greatly to the 
Nation. I would be pleased indeed to 
see him honored as my distinguished 
friend has suggested. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate very much the observation of 
the gentleman, in which I whole- 
heartedly concur. 





PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on 
rollcall No. 67, I was necessarily absent 
on official business. Had I been present 
I would have voted “nay” on the bill 
H.R. 7371, the appropriation bill for the 
Departments of State and Justice. 

Mr. Speaker, on rollcall No. 65, I was 
necessarily absent on official business, 
Had I been present I would have voted 
against the motion to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 1986, the Railway Express legisla- 
tion. 





WAGMIGHT CONTROVERSY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKEs] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr.SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have noted 
@ number of comments and some coy 
troversy about the status of Wagmighs. 
These have been prompted by congres- 
sional and other inquiries directed to 
representatives of the Department of De- 
fense. It does not appear a thorough 
discussion of the facts in this matter has 
been brought to the attention of the pub- 
lic, and I take this opportunity to at- 
tempt to clarify misconceptions which 
apparently exist. 

It might be noted here that insofar as 
I can determine the Wagmight contro- 
versy was first revealed in the hearings 
in the spring of 1960 before the Defense 
Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. There had been earli- 
er publicity about Wagmight, but at 
these hearings it was revealed that pro- 
ponents of the Wagmight advanced a set 
of views which were directly contrary to 
the official views of the Navy. The 
Navy’s viewpoint was expressed princi- 
pally by Vice Adm. J. T. Hayward, the 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations. 
Admiral Hayward, I would like to add, is 
an officer of very great experience and 
recognized integrity and one in whom I 
have implicit confidence. 

For the record, let it be said that the 
Wagmight concept is based upon the use 
of inflatable foldable aircraft for mili- 
tary missions. Several years ago, the 
Office of Naval Research initiated an in- 
flatable aircraft project. A small num- 
ber of these aircraft were built, all by 
the Goodyear Aircraft Corp. They were 
low-performance aircraft. They were 
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tested, and following two in-flight wing 
failures resulted in total loss of the 

ft, one of which killed the pilot, 
further flight testing was stopped. Mod- 
ifications were made, and minor work 
continues, on an objective basis. Wag- 
might proponents claim that improved 
fabrics and other techniques would pro- 
vide high performance aircraft, suitable 
for military missions. 

A recent press release reported en- 
deavors to renew interest in the Wag- 
might concept. It contained a state- 
ment that the Wagmight concept has 
been suppressed. This is not the case. 
The truth of the matter is that work on 
low-performance inflatable aircraft of 
various types continues. These include 
several evaluations of various Wagmight 

for high-performance aircraft, 
including VTOL aircraft. 

In order to fully clarify this matter, 
understanding of a number of points is 
necessary. I shall enumerate some of 
them 


The feasibility of inflatable aircraft 
concept was established through the de- 
velopment of about 10 very low-speed 
aircraft—60-70 knots—for possible ob- 
servation or rescue operations under a 
contract with the Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp. jointly sponsored by the Office of 
Naval Research and the Army. The ini- 
tial development of the aircraft was 
funded beginning in 1956. It is felt that 
if an attempt were made to extrapolate 
a militarily useful vehicle in the high- 
speed range, one could be sure that many 
difficulties and problems would be en- 
countered that would be both time con- 
suming and costly. 

The view that Wagmight would be a 
time-consuming and costly project is 
based upon extensive experience in the 
development of new and advanced weap- 
ons systems. While the system, as pro- 
posed, has been represented as simple 
and inexpensive, the development of a 
fully operational combat vehicle would 
obviously entail all of the usual develop- 
ment costs attributable to components 
and component systems and installa- 
tions, powerplant, electronics, equipage, 
and flight tests, as in any other new air- 
craft plus those unique to the inflatable 
concept. The claimed savings, if any, 
would have to be realized in the airframe 
structure alone, that is, in the basic shell 
of the airplane not including such items 
as landing gear, cockpit, cockpit enclo- 
sure, controls, and so forth. The cost of 
that portion of an airplane in which 
metal could conceivably be replaced by 
inflatable fabric is not a large fraction 
of the total cost of its development. 
Purthermore, it appears that there 
are sO many engineering unknowns 
in such a development that it could 
take longer and cost more than con- 
ventional structures. Success is not 
expected in folding the many com- 
ponents, electronics, instruments, and 
various interconnections needed in mili- 
tary aircraft. 

During the fiscal year 1962 budgetary 
reviews, no military service requested re- 
search and development funding for 
Wagmight or for any high-performance 
inflatable aircraft. 
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The most recent proposed adaptation 
of the Wagmight concept is a V/STOL— 
vertical/short takeoff and landing—air- 
craft. The proponents of Wagmight 
were made aware of, and were given the 
opportunity to participate in, the 
triservice VTOL transport aircraft com- 
petition. By this means it could com- 
pete with the other designs submitted 
against a common performance require- 
ment, to be evaluated by the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force for selection. A contractor 
known to have been associated with the 
Wagmight concept advised the Bureau 
of Naval Weapons that no proposal 
would be submitted by the contractor. 
No proposals were received by the Bu- 
reau of Naval Weapons that utilized the 
inflatable fabric principle. 

During recent exhaustive discussions 
between the Department of Defense and 
the servicer regarding development of 
tactical aircraft for missions requiring 
high performance, there were no pro- 
posals made in support of Wagmight or 
inflatable aircraft, even though the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Department 
of Defense research and engineering 
representatives were aware of the 
Wagmight concept. 

The Navy has repeatedly and care- 
fully evaluated and reevaluated various 
Wagmight proposals. These patient and 
objective reviews are a credit to the 
Navy and to the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, Admiral Hayward. These 
reviews have all indicated that an air- 
craft employing the Wagmight tech- 
niques would not have sufficient military 
value to provide an effective weapons 
system. Further, the concept of an in- 
flatable airframe would not lend itself to 
application in high-performance aircraft 
carrying essential military equipment, 
and the proposed operational advan- 
tages are not technically realizable. The 
proposal for a Wagmight V/STOL air- 
craft represents an inferior mechanical 
and aerodynamic solution to V/STOL 
problems. 

Recently the Secretary of the Navy 
and senior cognizant naval officials ex- 
amined a letter advancing the Wag- 
might V/STOL concept in the light of 
the views of the Navy’s technical ex- 
perts on this matter. Despite previous 
findings, it is my understanding that 
the Navy will again reexamine the Wag- 
might V/STOL concept, on the basis of 
all available information on the feasi- 
bility and practicability of the Wag- 
might V/STOL. 

It appears to me that the basic issues 
of this matter may be considered to in- 
volve the integrity and the technical 
competence of the individuals con- 
cerned. I am confident that there is no 
question regarding this with regard to 
those responsible naval officials who 
have been associated with this matter. 
In particular, I stand by Admiral Hay- 
ward. His services to the Navy and the 
Nation have been outstanding in every 
particular. I am confident that he and 
his military and civilian advisers have 
given fair and objective consideration to 
and will properly deal with this matter 
and that their decisions have been and 
will be in the best interest of the United 
States. I am convinced this is not a 
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project which carrier admirals are seek- 
ing to destroy. Its weaknesses are ob- 
jected to by the rank and file of Navy 
personnel, the people who would fly and 
maintain the craft. 

For further clarification of the record, 
I submit copies of correspondence on the 
Wagmight from responsible and high- 
ranking officials in the Government and 
I submit a news release by the Secretary 
of the Navy on the subject. 

Fepsruary 8, 1960. 
Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR HUMPHREY: I regret we are 
unable to supply you with a cost estimate 
for a thorough research and development 
program for Wagmight. Information avail- 
able to this office regarding the inflatable- 
aircraft concept has indicated that most of 
the investigations have been directed to- 
ward a feasibility study of such a vehicle 
and do not include detailed cost estimates. 

The comment in my letter of January 7 to 
you that Wagmight would be a time con- 
suming and costly project ie based upon our 
extensive experience in the development of 
new and advanced weapons systems. While 
the system as proposed has been represented 
as simple and inexpensive, the development 
of a fully operational combat vehicle would 
obviously entail all of the usual develop- 
ment costs attributable to components and 
component systems and installations, power- 
plant, electronics, equipage, and flight tests, 
as in any other new aircraft, plus those 
unique to the inflatable concept. The 
claimed savings, if any, would have to be 
realized in the airframe structure alone, that 
is, in the basic shell of the airplane not in- 
cluding such items as landing gear, cockpit, 
cockpit enclosure, controls, etc. The cost of 
that portion of an airplane in which metal 
could conceivably be replaced by inflatable 
fabric is not a large fraction of the total cost 
of its development. Furthermore, it appears 
that there are so many engineering un- 
knowns in such a development (for example, 
in making seams of predictable strength, a 
problem that has already given trouble in a 
much simpler application) that it would 
probably take longer and cost more than 
conventional structures. 

An analysis of the Wagmight proposal 
was made by the Research Division of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics who concluded that 
the project did not offer sufficient merit to 
recommend an all-out funding program to 
develop a weapons system. No report of the 
analysis was prepared. 

If I can be of further assistance to you 
regarding our participation in this project 
please feel free to call on me. 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT F. YorE. 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE, 
RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING, 
Washington, D.C., April 20, 1961. 

Mr. Pavt L. ScHMITz. 

Deak Mr. Scumitz: Your telegram of 
March 21, 1961, to the President regarding 
Project Wagmight has been referred to this 
office 


On behalf of the Department of Defense, 
the Bureau of Naval Weapons is administer- 
ing a design competition for a triservice 
VTOL transport aircraft operational proto- 
type. This competition had a closing date of 
April 3,1961. As a prelude, a large number of 
companies were asked whether they wished 
to be included on the invitation to bid list. 

The proponents of Wagmight were made 
aware of, and thus were given an opportunity 
to participate in, this competition. A con- 
tractor in Akron, Ohio, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Wagmight concept, received 
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this inquiry and declined to submit a pro- 
posal. Of the large number of re- 
ceived, none utilized the inflatable fabric 
principle. 

The Wagmight concept for a military air- 
craft, in every case so far wherein it has been 
evaluated on a purely technical and impar- 
tial basis, has proved unable to demonstrate 
superiority over other programs of lesser risk 
and greater promise. I must, therefore, re- 
iterate that no further action is warranted. 

Sincerely, 
T. C. MUSE, 
Director of Aeronautics. 
STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF THE NAvY 

REGARDING PROPOSALS FOR AN INFLATABLE 

Arrcrart CoNcert By Capt. Cooper BricHT, 

US. Navy 

Since assuming office, I have encouraged 
the development and submission of new 
ideas. 

The idea of an inflatable aircraft frame is 
not mew. Many proposals have been re- 
viewed over the years. The low perform- 
ance, so-called infiatoplane project, begun 
in 1957 actually reached the flight test stage 
with 10 vehicles ordered from the Goodyear 
Corp. Two of them were lost in crashes— 
one fatal to the test pilot. 

The so-called Wagmight idea is similar, but 
was conceived later and separately. Despite 
repeated reviews of the project, it has not 


the proposals to be impractical in the light 
of the state of the art in inflatable structures. 

The latest revival of the theory is occa- 
sioned by the reorientation of the Wagmight 
concept to the current vertical takeoff and 
landing vehicle studies being conducted by 
the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

I have diretced Capt. Cooper Bright to pro- 
vide the Bureau of Weapons with his com- 
plete V/STOL concept, including all support- 
ing data available to him. The concept will 
be given a full and unbiased consideration, 
along with the other V/STOL proposals 
submitted by industry. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Re- 
search and Development, Dr. James H. Wake- 
lin, will monitor the program. Should the 
facts warrant, additional counsel and advice 
of appropriate industries will be sought. 

Captain Bright’s transfer to duty in San 
Prancisco is a normal rotation of duty, since 
he has completed over 8 years of service 
here in Washington. It has no connection 
with his current activities in reviving the 
Wagmight proposal as a V/STOL vehicle. 

However, his departure from Washington 
may be deferred as necessary to allow him to 
provide his supporting V/STOL data to the 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Some reports have stated that Captain 
Bright had been ordered to destroy his plans. 
Captain Bright prepared a brochure and had 
this printed at Government expense for the 
apparent purpose of promoting his idea out- 
side the Navy. His superiors very properly 
ordered him to dispose of the copies he had 
not already distributed, and instructed him 
to cease using the Government printing 
facilities to support his private ideas. 

After personally going into the matter, it 
is my opinion that this basic theory—far 
from being stifled—has received as much at- 
tention in the last 3 years as any unadopted 
concept. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted to Mr. CanILL (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Arenns) for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. CLtem Miter, for 60 minutes, on 
Monday and 60 minutes on Tuésday of 
next week. 

Mr. Sixes, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Priu10Nn, for 90 minutes on Mon- 
day, June 12, and 90 minutes on Tues- 
day, June 13. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. LANE in three instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Doy Le in two instances and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mrs. Reece and to include some ex- 
cerpts from a speech made by Senator 
KEFavveER, at Memorial Day ceremonies 
held on May 28. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska. 

Mr. Atrorp and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances. 

Mr. LINDSAY. 

Mr. ALGER. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Curtis of Missouri) and to include 
extraneous matter: 

Mr. Kearns in two instances. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr. SAYLoR. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Wricut) and to include extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr. FLoop. 

Mr. O'NEILL. 

Mr. ROBERTS. 





SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1720. An act to continue the authority 
of the President under title II of the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance 
Act of 1954, as amended, to utilize surplus 
agricultural commodities to assist needy peo- 
ples and to promote economic development 
in underdeveloped areas of the world; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 4327. An act to amend section 714 of 
title 32, United States Code, to authorize 
certain payments of deceased members’ final 
accounts without the necessity of settlement 
by General Accounting Office; and 

ELR. 4940. An act relating to duty-free im- 
ports of Philippine tobacco. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 1 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, June 6, 1961, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


977. A letter from the Administrator 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
concerning agreements concluded dur 
April 1961 under title I of the Agricultura) 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.) as 
amended, pursuant to Public Law 85-128; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

978. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (Installations and Logistics) , 
relative to the proposed transfer by the De- 
partment of the Navy patrol craft YP-593 
to the North Carolina Tuberculosis Associa. 
tion, Inc. of Raleigh, N.C., pursuant to title 
10, United States Code, section 7308; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

979. A letter from the Chairman, Legal Aid 
Agency for the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting the First Annual Report of the 
Aid Agency for the District of Columbia for 
the period November 15, 1960, to May 15, 
1961, pursuant to Public Law 86-531; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

980. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting a 
draft of a proposed bill entitled “A bill to 
amend section 109 of the Federal 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, so as to remove the limitation on 
the maximum capital of the general supply 
fund”; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

981. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on the review of selected supply activi- 
ties of the U.S. Army Signal Depot, Ascom 
City, Korea; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

982. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting the fifth annual 
report of operations conducted by or under 
contract with the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries of the Department of the Interior 
to encourage the distribution of domesti- 
cally produced fishery products, pursuant to 
70 Stat. 1119; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

983. A letter from the Governor, Canal 
Zone Government, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to revise the 
Canal Zone Code, approved June 19, 1984, as 
amended, and to enact it, as revised, into law 
as @ new code of laws for the Canal Zone, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

984. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders granting the applications for per- 
manent residence filed by the subjects, pur- 
suant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

985. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
Public Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

986. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of the orders granting the applications for 
permanent residence filed by the subjects, 
pursuant to the Displaced Persons Act of 
1948, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

‘987. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting a copy 
of an order suspending the deportation of 
Constantinos Partheniades, A6975372, pur- 
suant to the Immigration and Nationality 
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Act of 1952; to the Committee on the Judi- 


988. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
tion and Naturalization Service, US. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

989. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
pill entitled “A bill to amend section 3579, 
title 10, United States Code, to provide that 
commissioned officers of the Medical Service 

may exercise command outside the 
Army Medical Service when directed by 
proper authority”; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 1, 1961, 
the following bills were reported on June 
2, 1961: 


Mr. WHITTEN: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R. 7444. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 448). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. H.R.7445. A bill making appropria- 
tions for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, and offices, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 449). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


[Submitted June 3, 1961] 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 7446. A bill to provide a 1-year 
extension of the existing corporate normal- 
tax rate and of certain excise tax rates; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 450). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of June 1, 1961, 
m following bills were introduced June 

, 1961: 


By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H.R. 7444. A bill making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 7445. A bill making appropriations for 

sundry independent executive bureaus, 

» commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes. 


[Introduced and referred June 3, 1961} 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 7446. A bill to provide a 1-year ex- 
tension of the existing corporate normal-tax 
rate and of certain excise-tax rates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANFUSO: 

HR. 7447. A bill to amend the Strategic 

and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act to 
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provide for the immediate disposition of cer- 
tain waterfowl feathers; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 7448. A bill to amend section 1362 of 
title 18 of the United States Code in order 
to provide penalties for malicious damage 
to certain private communication facilities; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 7449. A bill to create a Public Works 
Coordinator to promote long-range planning 
and coordination of public works, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

H.R. 7450. A bill to provide that private 
aircraft may travel between the United 
States and Canada or Mexico without re- 
quiring the owners or operators thereof to 
reimburse the United States for extra com- 
pensation paid customs officers and em- 
ployees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 7451. A bill to amend section 302 
(b)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BREWSTER: 

H.R. 7452. A bill to amend title II of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 so as to 
provide that certain members of the uni- 
formed services shall not be entitled to re- 
ceive any pay or allowances from the United 
States after engaging in any activity or 
conduct, while a prisoner of war, which re- 
sults in the giving of aid or comfort to an 
enemy of the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7453. A bill to provide for the recom- 
putation of annuities of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government retired 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. COOK: 

H.R. 7454. A bill consenting to the amend- 
ment of the compact between the States of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio relating to Pyma- 
tuning Lake; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 7455. A bill declaring October 12 to 
be a legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 7456. A bill to promote the conserva- 
tion of migratory waterfowl by the acqui- 
sition of wetlands and other essential water- 
fowl habitat, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

H.R. 7457. A bill to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between certain 
domestic industries and foreign indus- 
tries with respect to the level of wages and 
the working conditions in the production of 
articles imported into the United States; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7458. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and certain supplementary 
and related acts with respect to the re- 
quirement of an oath for certain reports, 
applications, and complaints filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KEARNS: 

H.R. 7459. A bill to‘extend for 3 years the 
temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 and 
874, 8lst Congress, and to make certain 
changes in such laws; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7460. A bill to grant the consent of 
Congress to an amendment to the compact 
between the States of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio relating to Pymatuning Lake; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mrs. KEE: 

H.R. 7461. A bill to amend sections 210, 
4103, and 4107 of title 38, United States Code, 
to provide increased compensation for medi- 
cal personnel of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 7462. A bill to curb monopolistic con- 
trol of professional boxing, to establish 
within the Department of Justice the Office 
of the National Boxing Commissioner, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LESINSKI: 

H.R. 7463. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a postage stamp in honor of the 
life and contributions of Henry Ford; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7464. A bill relating to the occupa- 
tional training, development, and use of the 
manpower resources of the Nation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 7465. A bill to provide that owners 
of surface rights to certain real property, the 
subsurface mineral rights of which are owned 
by the United States, shall have the right 
to purchase such mineral rights; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

H.R. 7466. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the southern inter- 
state nuclear compact, and for related pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRIMBLE: 

H.R. 7467. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commem- 
oration of the 100th anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Pea Ridge; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 7468. A bill to revise the Canal Zone 
Code, approved June 19, 1934, as amended, 
and to enact it, as revised, into law as a new 
code of laws for the Canal Zone, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, me- 
morials were presented and referred as 
follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Hawaii, memorializing 
the President and the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation to provide for the 
retirement of and additional benefits for 
reservists with 20 or more years of satis- 
factory service; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Hawaii, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to 
enact legislation which will provide Fed- 
eral aid to public education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine, memorializing the President 
and the Congress of the United States to ex- 
tend the northern terminus of the proposed 
interstate highway from Houlton to some 
point located on the northern boundary of 
the State of Maine; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXUJU, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 7469. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Walter Miles; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 
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By Mr. GAVIN: 

H.R. 7470. A bill for the relief of Willard 
Edwin Kramer; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOODLING: 

H.R. 7471. A bill for the relief of Richard 
I. Young; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 7472. A bill for the relief of Sum 
Chun Kuali; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 7478. A bill for the relief of Albert R. 
Serpa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALLHAUSER: 

E.R. 7474. A bill for the relief of Helmut 

Scholz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


161. By Mr. KING of Utah: Petition of 
the city council and mayor of Fillmore City, 
Utah, concerning building of transmission 
lines for marketing of Flaming Gorge and 
Glen Canyon Dams in Upper Colorado River 
storage project; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

162. Also, petition of the Upper Colorado 
River Commission at its adjourned regular 
meeting held in Denver on May 11, 1961, 
unanimously endorsing the San Juan-Chama 
and Navajo Indian irrigation projects in the 
States of Colorado and New Mexico; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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163. By the SPEAKER: Petition of J. p. 
Bassett and others, Santa Clara, Calif., peti. 
tioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to the control of obscene literature, 
and requesting passage of the bills H.R, 1896 
and S. 162; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

164. Also, petition of C. C. Robinson ang 
others, Texas City, Tex., petitioning consiq. 
eration of their resolution with reference to 
requesting the withholding of Federal funds 
for education from those States which refuse 
to desegregate their public schools; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

165. Also, petition of Harold Elsten, Cort. 
land, N.Y., relative to a grievance relating to 
Elsten v. U.S. and FCC; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Department of the Interior Shoots 
From the Hip When It Declares It Can- 
not Afford To Present the National 
Symphony Orchestra at the Carter Bar- 
ron Amphitheater Which Was Given to 
the Nation’s Capital by the People of 
the United States 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways instructive to us old hands in the 
Congress to have replies shot from the 
hip at us by minor officials in Federal 
departments and agencies which hit the 
front pages of the newspapers even be- 
fore we get an official answer to our let- 
ters to the heads of those Federal de- 
partments and agencies. 

Such was the case this morning when 
the Washington (D.C.) Post published 
a reply of a kind by T. Sutton Jett, Su- 
perintendent of the National Capital 
Parks, to a letter I wrote to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior on June 1. I have 
not yet had a reply from the Secretary 
of the Interior, although I continue to 
hope that he will answer my letter him- 
self instead of having a minor official 
reply to it in this manner. 

It may be that the Secretary of the 
Interior is too busy with his hikes up 
the historic canal on the outskirts of 
the Nation’s Capital to answer his own 

But it does seem extremely interesting 
to me to learn that the Department of 
the Interior cannot afford to present 
the National Symphony Orchestra at the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater. 

Puerto Rico can afford the Pablo 
Casals Festival, but the richest Nation 
in the world cannot afford to present 
the National Symphony Orchestra of the 
Nation’s Capital in the Nation’s Capital. 

The Nation‘s Capital spends $16,000 a 
year on art, probably the smallest sum 
spent by any city in the United States. 

The present sum of $16,000 for the 
arts will not be raised unless the Con- 
gress, which is in charge of the purse 


strings regarding local appropriations of 
the city of Washington, raises it. 

The Department of the Interior, and 
the District of Columbia Recreation De- 
partment—both of which have been di- 
rected to carry on cultural and artistic 
programs in the Nation’s Capital—have 
a responsibility to ask the Congress to 
appropriate the necessary funds out of 
local tax revenues and to match that 
amount with appropriated funds, since 
the Federal Government is by far the 
largest employer in the Nation’s Capital. 

The Federal Government cannot con- 
tinue any longer to occupy its present 
anomalous position which, by its control 
of the purse strings in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, denies to the people of the Nation’s 
Capital the right to appropriate their 
own tax funds for the support of cul- 
tural activities; and by its control of the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater denies its 
use for the National Symphony Orches- 
tra and other local nonprofit cultural 
groups. 

I include as part of my remarks a sec- 
ond letter which I have addressed to 
the Secretary of the Interior in the hope 
that I will receive a reply from him and 
not from a member of his staff. 

I also include a study by the Library 
of Congress of municipal support for the 
arts in the United States: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1961. 
Hon. STEWartT L. UDALL, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEecrETARY: It is always instruc- 
tive to us old hands in the Congress to 
have replies shot from the hip at us by minor 
Officials in Federal departments and agencies 
which hit the front pages of the newspapers 
whenever we write to the heads of those 
agencies; and even before we get an official 
answer. 

I wrote to you on June 1 pointing out, 

other things, that Puerto Rico, in the 
Pablo Casals Festival, had a much higher 
cultural content to that program than the 
Capital City of the richest Nation in the 
world had in the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater program run by the Department of 
the Interior. So far, I have had no reply to 
my letter. 

You are advised that my letter was hand 
delivered to your office on May 31. This 
morning I have had a reply of a kind to my 
complaint that the Department of the In- 
terior has no place in its Carter Barron 
Amphitheater programs for the National 
Symphony Orchestra and other nonprofit cul- 


tural groups of the Nation’s Capital. The 
National Symphony Orchestra is the only 
major symphony orchestra in the United 
States without a summer season. 

In a front-page article in the Washington 
Post of June 5, 1961, we find the following 
information: “We would love to have them 
there,” T. Sutton Jett, Superintendent of 
the National Capital Parks charged with 
administration of the amphitheater said, 
referring to the National Symphony, “but we 
can’t afford them.” 

A study made by the Library of Congress 
in 1959 and inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp by both Senator Hupert H. Hum- 
PHREY and Representative Harris B. Mc- 
DowELL, JR., showed that the Nation’s Capi- 
tal spends annually on the arts the fantas- 
tic sum of $16,000. This is the lowest 
amount of any city in the United States 
except Hagerstown, Md., which spends $12,- 
500 on the fine arts, according to the study. 

In the 86th Congress bills were intro- 
duced by Senator Humpnrey, Senator Mors, 
Representatives Harris B. MCDOWELL, JR., 
and Representtaive FrRaNK THOMPSON, JR., 
setting aside 1 mill, or one-thousandth of 
a dollar, out of local taxes for cultural pro- 
grams. It was estimated at the time that 
this would raise $185,000 at a minimum for 
cultural programs. 

This year, Senator CLark, of Pennsylvania, 
Congressman FRANK THOMPSON, Congress- 
man PowELL, of New York, Congressman 
CHELF, of Kentucky, and Congressman CEL- 
LER, Of New York have introduced legislation 
providing a Federal-State grant-in-aid pro- 
gram to help the fine arts. I have cospon- 
sored this legislation and I am happy to ad- 
vise you that $100,000 would be provided 
annually for the District of Columbia art 
programs including those at the Carter Bar- 
ron Amphitheater. 

However, since the Department of the 
Interior has the largest cultural facility in 
the Nation’s Capital in its charge, it should 
have come to the Congress for the funds nec- 
essary to properly present the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra and other nonprofit cul- 
tural programs such as the Washington Civic 
Opera Company, the Children’s Theater of 
Washington, the Washington Ballet Com- 
pany, and other groups at the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater. 

The present appropriation of $16,000 for 
the fine arts won’t be raised unless the Con- 
gress, which is in charge of the purse strings 
regarding local appropriations of the city of 
Washington, raises it. It won’t raise it to 
anywhere the sums spent on the arts by other 
cities until you, Mr. Secretary, and others, 
including the District of Columbia Recrea- 
tion Department, which is charged by the 
Congress with carrying on cultural programs 
in the Nation’s Capital together with the 
Department of the Interior, seriously get 
down to the business of developing the kind 
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of cultural program which the Congress 
authorized in the Carter Barron Amphi- 
theater Act, and the act establishing the 
District of Columbia Recreation Department. 

It was with this in mind, Mr. Secretary, 
that I suggested in my letter that a special 
advisory committee made up of educational, 
cultural, and fine arts experts and leaders 
should be set up to make a study of how the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater could be made a 
major cultural force. I said that the De- 

t of the Interior’s stewardship of the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater as a cultural 
facility over the years should be subjected to 
a critical and searching analysis and no 
attempt to justify sins of omission or com- 
mission should be permitted. Nor should 
any bureaucratic whitewash be attempted. 

In view of the evident feeling at the De- 
partment of the Interior that the richest 
nation in the world can’t afford a worthy 
cultural program in the Carter Barron 
Amphitheater which was the gift of the peo- 
ple of this Nation to the Nation’s Capital for 
such program, the special advisory commit- 
tee should undertake a study of how such 

are financed in other major cities 
of the United States and Europe. 

The Federal Government cannot continue 
any longer to occupy its present anomalous 
position which, by its control of the purse 
strings, denies to the people of Washington, 
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DC., the right to appropriate their own tax 
funds for the support of cultural activities, 
and by its control of the major summer cul- 
tural facility denies its use for the National 
Symphony Orchestra, the Washington Ballet 
Co., the Washington Civic Opera, the Chil- 
dren’s Theater, and other local cultural 
groups. 

You must know, Mr. Secretary, that the 
Water Gate is no longer suitable for cultural 
programs due to the fact that at least one 
great 4-engine airplane flies immediately 
overhead every minute as the landing field at 
the National Airport is approached. 

The Federal Government shows not the 
slightest concern for this situation, and has 
consistently supported the airplanes over 
culture. Having made the Water Gate un- 
suitable by the airflight landing patterns, it 
now says that it cannot afford to use the 
Carter Barron Amphitheater for major cul- 
tural programs. 

If this situation doesn’t cry for a broad- 
based inquiry then nothing does. 

No doubt sick jokes and burlesque hall 
humor pays its way. This is the way with 
things in our society where educational and 
cultural programs are crowded out of the 
television programs by soap operas, westerns, 
and a myriad of other items which are able 
to find wealthy sponsors, who can write their 
cost off as business expenses. 
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As I said in my letter of June 1, which I 
hope you will soon find time to answer even 
though it might keep you from a hike up the 
canal in this beautiful weather, the Ameri- 
can people want something better than is so 
easily available to them and their children 
in the Carter Barron Amphitheater and over 
the television stations. They want some- 
thing vital, alive, and close to the American 
dream and the American promise. I wrote 
you, too, that “the sweep of history has 
made the United States the leader of the 
free world, and we must compete with the 
Soviet Union for the minds and the hearts 
of men everywhere in the world.” The 
United States, and its National Capital “must 
take its place” beside other nations and 
other capital cities in support of cultural 
matters. That the Nation’s Capital is be- 
hind even such a provincial capital city as 
Tiflis, U.S.S.R., should and must be a mat- 
ter of concern to you, Mr. Secretary, just as 
it is to me if only because of the cold war 
and the competition of the Soviet Union. 
I shall look forward to hearing from you 
personally on this matter, Mr. Secretary. I 
enclose herewith a copy of the Library of 
Congress study to which I have referred. 

Sincerely yours, 
CaRROLL D. KEARNS, 
Member of Congress. 


Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a questionnaire 
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Akron, Ohio 
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5 AL RS LS ee Maen. ec ccnnskcvasvataunimadaied ae Natural History Museum (Field Mu- 
seum). 
URS bn cceesacawuewnd OO re Oe iio nn! — soem, “the major part of which is | Fine Arts Museum. 
ad valorem ta: 
Detroit, Mich...........-... 1959-60 gross eens, $543,081....... Local taxes, ments and gifts, and revenues -._-__- Arts Commission. 
vansville, Ind_---..---...- Proposed | een vay ane rend Sinus oe \civ il City of Evansville. _-_...........--.------ Evansville Museum of Arts and Sciences. 
dget ’ Pave nmcensnwe 
ad leva | we mary tor'1960, $18,400... \School City of Evansville 1__.............--.--.- Do. 
Hagerstown, Md__.......-.- si Bo (P (provi for in annual budget) _ ../ General revenues ____............--.--.--------- Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 
SS eae do Museum of Natura} History. 
$0'000. Museum of Fine Arts. 
, Civic Theater. 
7 Houston Symphony. 
I ie din carpe For fiscal yeer ended Apr. 30, 1959. 
r J ee ne netiabitemenetias ate General fund; park fumds_.............-.--.----- Lee (buildings and ground main- 
SII xc sitahcp pines eae nciets anton iene EEC Creere emma, oe re a te Philharmonic Orchestra (free rent). 
MD ciccccnnugsucenesatdutieane General debt and interest fund__-.............-- Starlight Theater (debt service for facility devel- 
oped by park department). 
$48,981 . . cc cccczccscecccesesewmssewd Gansselhtenlesitsicctciccciescceansesemeewend Museum (buildings and ground maintenance). 
cea cca ene! ala a cele Liberty Memorial (operation and maintenance). 
pa - OE so sittissud Appropriation for fiscal 1959-60: $196,998___ General, revennes_ Bal hee See er Department of municipal art: bureau of music. 
i Social liteen clllleciieniniel 1959 appropriation: $525,426. ..............] Tax and general revenues --...........-....---.- 
New Orleans ears $40,000 an mally . Appropriated by city_.....-.....-..-..-------.- Delgado Museum of Art. 
A’ ‘this year’’: 
PS DOO a >ad astaidieanidninecade ee eeecslea tn a vereh enka tide aoe tied New Orleans Philharmonic Society. 
Jo oo een ane enna neers New Orleans O House Association. 
i Se FE a Se eee oe ae ee, eee a Crescent City Concerts. 
pew Yok, N.Y. _.........! $944, pong lh (operating budget, July 1, 1959, | Tax Sa and general fund revenues_.........-.- Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
30, 
9008.980 ¢ get, Jam. 1, 1959, to | Capital allocations__.........-.-........---.---- Do. 
Dec. 31, 1959). 
$1, oe 550. opengl budget, July 1, 1959, | ‘Tax levy and general fund revenues_-.......---- American Museum of Natural History. 
to June 30, 1960 
fee 1,985 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to | Capital allocations...—.....--.-..-.-....-----.-- 
1, 1 a 
$125, 140 {operating budget, July 1, 1959, | Tax Jevy and general fund revenues. .-.....-..--- Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Children’s 
to June 30, 1960 useum. 
ong ans Gqromsting budget, July 1, 1959, to |--... Oc a etl a eh cereal alcatel to Institute of Brooklyn Academy of 
une 30, 1 E 
— (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to | Capital allocations. ......................------- Do. 


c. 31, 1959). 


See footnotes at end of table, 


Amount of municipal financial support 





facilit 





Source of municipal financial support 


ty). 
Direct on construction cost_...........-- 


Type of activity supported 





General fund (indirect support in lieu of tax for | Art museum. 


Plans for the construction of a municipal audi- 
torium and “cultural grouping for arts, library 
and arena.” 
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Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a questionnaire— 


Continued 
City Amount of municipal financial support Source of municipal financial support Type of activity supported 
Metis tii irs ee hl td ee eee 
og oe = eee $127,000 (operating budget, July 1, 1959, | Tax levy and general fund revenues_.........-.- 


to June 30, 1960). 


$50,250 (capital budget, Jan. 1, 1959, to | Capital allocations_-......-..---..-.---.-. 





Museum of the City of New York. 


Dee. 31, 1959) 
IGTR a W Disnccccntmcnasnd $2,000__._- General revenue. - -- .-|.Norfolk Symphony Orchestra. 
te ok in nan tn cabinet tall aes moans Panabitinr ona desta = ver ake oosamnecte Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences, 
Oakland, Calif _...........- 1958-59: 

Salaries for a professional staff of 6 plus | Annual appropriations by city council to library | Art and pictures department of main library 
$2,000 allowance for books and $500 department from which library and museums : 
for pictures. commission adopts an operating budget. 

Te ca cnnovdpe-nsiglidenkaut nial SaaS adie ok -eadiee ede ae eb atahiee mongee nce Oakland Public Museum. 

SOO es cha atk Lb cn ddept ins nnkanpccteee SA Ada LAG bn dda sebebsh - Sdbubnecnesbuocse Art Museum. 

ee ted nn ditiaprbdn ed kick Lin do cube Biiinds dc dhaAdy tastbélind st-n oes ggiie Snow Museum. 

Philadelphia, Pa_...-..-..-- | EE Linen dll sin aces Sek CEE CO UONIIOR cus dice =~ apiblinie try eenioen aco fpmnnn Academy of Fine Arts. 

EE ice tannnnih eae iesbade 5 inhodeig he eetna a. > anpidid ne debit wth nie Rives eonces card Robin Hood Dell. 

Rete ta hein laDn dunn ape van ele watch nset iota ahd as abe one-one notte Philadelphia Grand Opera. 

TNE rR A eM 3 on perenne snnn SEHD w sccm db bedi hew kaon Sabuins eve tiled Philadelphia Art Museum and Rodin Museum 

NR atk teinpetnenes Sapilinie we dhiiennekicn det ORD > Si deblD-~ahe ckibine «tnd Wosé-> sage Johnson paintings. ‘ 

cic eenienrsveteere nano nsthia nies vere e~ tease wasibhel ocrede -comunnhS «ween Se-= one sen Philadelphia Art Festival (every 2 years), 
Piisbaten, © O.... 5.022... GeO NN se Fert cece e nena cnennn General revenues (through specific appropria- | Pittsburgh Symphony. 

tions each year). 
eee Geen Sem 2 20250. 0 SOL EO, Saige dE UR Le Wc ees haGe Free summer band concerts, 


$25,000 (approximate cost to city annually) - 


ie ae Arts and Crafts Center, 





Providence, R.I_...-...----- Current appropriations: 
McD baencecncnnatwas-], CEE TRV Occ ncn nna cansecerotenecgsennp secs Museum in Roger Williams Park, 
Citic MOS ses ea aos int dy BE Alen ontumel usb actocnkadsus Band concerts. 
ST oct $140,000 (approximate expenditures for | General revenues (budgeted annually according | Recreation Bureau (sponsors orchestra, Nature 
1959). to estimated needs). Museum, etc.). 
ea inn ccunds sinchs sds linen incense Seb euy esa teeerss Abi ens habe e~<<ykeema Bureau of parks weekly band concerts, 
pS ee ae Be RSS ES LE BA 4 Valentine Museum. 
oS » 1959-60 expenditures: 
ee a ee ee ee Civil Music Association. 
ail ssnseh incite wnlle Silda ctneaw sends Niel ch le a I oles wnariemies “Opera Under the Stars.”’ 
I sna iaceriseniaee dient nen Gk ee EE santines = Stim emciiaonn Sor ecto re mpp oisomeowengee Museum. 
Sacramento, Calif..........- 1959-60 budget amounts: 
PT, <p didthih akin encienacasecccccnel SNORE WO VRRICOM) SAME. oo. cidbosmencwwcuacee Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Es dn arctan oenrcinhghnamittaniacdial sch eRe netaatinae cin dint Giian awe low ajuttinna ais hunsbie Park band concerts. 
BOD a vnecanbossncubhibe test ges acal gh iss dante dlgan hn < nonce bupheiie sebenees thud! Crocker Art Gallery (city-owned). 
i cnnticnienkhtnabnecectcaeub> ISbtn< Hanke sata sthsibedoncobkpescebucteUeincannesoug Children’s art and dancing classes (city recre- 
tion department). 
St. Louis, Mo......-..-.---- 1958 Revenue: $320,007.53. ........---.-.-- Permanent levy of $0.02 per $100 valuation on | St. Louis Art Museum, 
all real and personal property (established 
under State law in 1907). 
Ob: Dinh, Bitte ics 1959 city budget appropriations: 
Ee . wcnupeiininonmaenanen Appro - ions “financed as part of the overall | St. Paul Gallery and School of Art. 
city budget.” 
NT I Lao ncn lhaaeiee bttenniie Vineet kn de Ae hatieh bm hin ee cnndn sin nan as nan St. Paul Civic Opera. 
San Antonio, Tex......-...- ey (approximate budget for ensuing | Supported primarily by general fund_._......__- Witte Museum, 
year). 
alba dl wihane ai scnctenifibien issih Lng ats i Racihiteindbse diss enn wninwogeeennbuiie 2 municipal auditoriums. 
RS ha cn pmmeinecnbcapentonnied ec ace aia LE ees easier ow ia San Pedro Playhouse (auditorium devoted pri- 
marily to theatrical productions). 
San Diego, Calif__......_..- 1959-60 city budget: 
SS Se ee aera SOE RVUs. orecunnkdocnbsahoncunccscude Fine Arts Gallery. 
I i inti t Aare mee cplnidiblcie itt Shins bk dent RE Mick diaitb dine de Sa ncnnekesdccuevesannte Serra Museum (local history). 
SS octet obi sine mione sniien nike eannien ital Std ademiidceiatk~exdeheserncsdpcacincelel JIN OURO. 
iste ih seem mdscon seine dened TR nitiln ttbatemnent el Niches sit wnsibinenicbaammmpaniance Museum of Man (anthropology). 
DE s..2 1.606 dedinwosnsennncawenewsleawes i eestegepire tivere cin vi eicpdlbasctreiagemerooesne San Diego Symphony. 
San Francisco, Calif_.......- 1958-59 budget: 


$158,365 (taxes, $120,665; other, $37,700) 


Budget of the city and county of San Francisco._| Art commission. 


I  enlacnes sii ta tert a tala a an tiinds tetaeriniedetat nel War Memorial Art Museum. 
$255,456 (taxes, $254,856; other, $600)-___|____. iit. stkctel...dastiisbibsiacteleconsccnuman California Palace of the Legion of Honor (art 
museum). 
$367,942 (taxes, $367,692; $250)..........|_.--- hittin sicntins tpi bunpemonanodtahipee De Young (art) Museum. 
an An average of about $28,740 per annum | General funds......--..-.........-..---------..- Everhart Museum. 


over the past 10 years. 


Seattle, Wash .............- | i te 


Springfield, Mass.?......-..- 








City’s annual budget funds without regard to | Art commission. 
income source. 


Art museum, 

Public music. 

Art division of the library department. 

Museum of Natural History. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Museum. 2 

William Pynchon Memorial (Connecticut Val- 
ley Historical Museum). 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts. 
ine arts department of library. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts (privately char- 
tered institution). 





Source: Compiled by Anne M. Finnegan and Helen A. Miller, Education and 
Public Welfare Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, July 
29, 1959. 


at budget for 1960 based on 1 cent per $100 valuation of the city. Funds pro- 
vided by taxes earmarked for this s fic purpose. 

2 Included in the library budget is the position of musical adviser, which is the 
way in which the city contributes to the salary of the conductor of the Spring- 





field Symphony Orchestra. 





Bar Mitzvah Year, State of Israel Celebra- 
tion at Lawrence, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include part of my remarks at the cele- 


bration of the bar mitzvah year of the 
State of Israel, sponsored by the Greater 
Lawrence Zionist District, Jewish Com- 
munity Center, Lawrence, Mass., Sunday, 
June 4, 1961. President Abraham Rap- 
paport presided at this well-attended 
and interesting meeting in which several 
of the speakers cited the progressive ac- 
complishments of the State of Israel in 
the past 13 years. 

The State of Israel has grown up. 

On May 14, 1961, its people celebrated the 
13th anniversary of their independence day. 

This is the happy bar mitzvah year when 
the young nation crosses the threshhold to 


adulthood. The comparison between the 
life of reborn Israel, and the life of every 
Jewish boy, is a testament to hope and re- 
sponsibility. In Jewish families, when a boy 
reaches the age of 13, he passes through the 
sacred ceremonies of bar mitzvah to be 
recognized as a man in Jewish religious life. 
In the Jewish State of Israel, its 13th year 
is hailed as the transition from the struggles 
and tragedies of the early years when it 
was fighting for its life to a future of proud 
strength and development that it enters in 
1961. 

We, in the United States are proud of the 
brave little democracy on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, because in so many ways it 
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nas followed our own example. Inspired by 


the goals of a free society, and with the 
pioneering spirit to overcome every hardship 
and challenge, Israel has won the admira- 
tion of the world. 

By tremendous work and faith, it has be- 
come the showcase of democracy in the 
Middle East, and has become the beacon of 
hope to millions throughout that area and 
in nearby Africa who see what a free and 
independent people can accomplish when 
they have the opportunity to prove their 


Its tion has expanded from 790,000 
in 1948 to 2,150,000 in January 1961. 

This dynamic republic has become virtu- 
ally self-supporting as regards her food re- 
quirements. Industry is booming. Israel 
produces phosphates and minerals, cement, 

, automobiles, glass, electrical equip- 
ment, fruit juices, and canned foods. Prom- 
inent among her exports are citrus fruits, cut 
diamonds, textiles, chocolates and sweets, 
wines, and pharmaceutical products. 

Over 100,000 tourists and piigrims visit 
Israel during the year to pray at the shrines 
of their spiritual heritage and to witness the 
exciting progress of the present. 

Most Israelis speak two or three languages. 

There is encouragement and respect for ex- 
cellence in every field. Science and the arts 
flourish. Everywhere you go, among Jews, 
Christians, and Mohammedans, you find peo- 
ple working together in human dignity and 
harmony. 

It was on December 29, 1958, that the Com- 
mittee for Interfaith Understanding in Israel 
and the World was created in Jerusalem, the 
capital city of Israel, and the spiritual and 
cultural center of Jewish people the world 
over. That understanding is the illuminat- 
ing truth that all peoples in time must learn 
to practice and cherish. 

At this bar mitzvah we do not say that 
there are no serious problems and difficulties 
in the future of Israel. 

But we do say that in the spirit of young 
David who accomplished the impossible by 
overcoming the giant Goliath; that the re- 
born State of Israel has much to teach this 
Old World. 

The Jewish people of the United States, 
by their great and generous encouragement, 
spiritual as well as financial, have helped to 
provide for and raise the fledgling State of 
Israel to manhood. 

Members of the Greater Lawrence Zionist 
district share in this accomplishment. 

By your contributions to the growth of 
Israel you serve the cause of human freedom. 





Confederate Memorial Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr.ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest honors I have had in my ca- 
Pacity as a Representative in this dis- 
tinguished body was to be invited to give 
the annual Confederate Memorial Ad- 
dress at the Confederate Monument in 
Arlington Cemetery on yesterday after- 
noon, June 4, 1961. The Confederate 
memorial services are sponsored annual- 
ly by the Confederate Memorial Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia in 
Cooperation with the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy and the Sons of Con- 
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federate Veterans. The address is as 
follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE DALE ALFORD, 
CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL SeRvices, ARLING- 
TON NaTroNaAL CEMETERY, Jumwe 4, 1961 


It is a happy and proud occasion to be 
here with you today and witness this im- 
pressive ceremony, this Confederate memo- 
rial service and this rededication of a hand- 
some monument to the memory of so many 
of our fallen heroes. 

Just a few days ago, much of the Nation 
celebrated another Memorial Day but one 
lacking in the tradition and solemnity of 
this occasion. Instead, in an escape from 
its original concept, Memorial Day, itself, 
has become an occasion of sports events, 
outings, trips to the beaches, and slaughter 
on the highways. 

This occasion we participate in here today 
is more in keeping with the objectives of 
a tiny group in Columbus, Ga., headed by 
Miss Lizzie Rutherford, who in 1866 banded 
together for the purpose of caring for the 
graves of the Confederate dead. 

The date they chose was April 26, the 
anniversary of the surrender of the last 
Confederate leader of a major force to lay 
down his arms, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. 

Meanwhile, in another town that hap- 
pened, coincidentally, to be named Colum- 
bus, similar plans were going forward. Some- 
time in the spring of 1866, a group of ladies 
in Columbus, Miss., determined to make the 
decoration of soldiers’ graves an annual oc- 
currence, and selected April 25 as the date. 
On that day a procession was held, the 
ladies bearing flowers to the cemetery and 
the ceremony included a memorial address 
and a prayer, as well as the decorating of 
the graves. 

Thus it was in Dixie that any idea of any 
sort of a memorial for the fallen soldiers 
of the Civil War was given birth. And I 
am proud, as a loyal son of Dixie, to gather 
here with you other sons and daughters of 
the South, on this memorable occasion. 

And I want to commend you especially 
for having the desire and the drive to keep 
your ceremony alive and active. 

There is a very great need in this Nation 
today for organizations dedicated to patri- 
otic ideals. I know there are times when 
many of us become a bit discouraged about 
the world in which we live and toil. We 
become puzzled, perplexed, and ofttimes be- 
wildered by all the pressures, all the ten- 
sions of the times. 

But then we are sustained, and we take 
new heart with each day’s sunrise, because 
we have so many companions with us all 
along the way; folks with whom we can dip 
the cup of memory into the spring of our 
sacred heritage. 

May I say to you that our patriotic organi- 
zations are so very, very important. On 
many occasions, I am invited to address 
chapters of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy; posts and State and regional 
meetings of the American Legion; the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars; the DAV; and many 
other devoted patriotic groups, and I pause 
to salute each and every one of them and all 
or their members. 

These and like groups are motivated not 
only by maintaining friendships and ideals, 
but also in aiding us, one and all, in living 
today and facing tomorrow better prepared 
because we know and treasure what went on 
yesterday. 

To me, in this decade we are facing and 
which some may refer to as the sensational 
sixties, I love to recall that decade 100 years 
ago which so many of us look upon as the 
sacred sixties. 

And we must take new hope from this 
backward turning in our thoughts. And 
we must take new courage. 

For on all sides today, we find patriotic 
groups and patriotic individuals under fire. 
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It almost seems to me that there is a con- 
spiracy of some sort to discredit those of us 
who love America; those of us who love our 
traditions and cherish our sacred rights. 

On all sides the cry goes up against the 
patriot. And it is only by banding to- 
gether, and, yes, sticking together, in groups 
such as you represent today that we can as 
one unite and fling back the challenge to 
those who would tear us down. 

So long as we can have such solid groups as 
are represented here today—just that long 
are we treading on solid ground. 

And world conditions today dictate that 
we remain on solid ground. We have seen 
the collapse of Cuba to communism. We 
have seen the virtual swallowing up of Laos 
where we have poured so many, many mil- 
lions of our hard-earned dollars, only to see 
them go down the drain. 

Even at this moment, the President of the 
United States is conferring with the head 
of the Communist regime that has vowed to 
bury us. 

Yes, these are troubled times. 

And we have the great threat from 
within—the threat of Communist agents 
moving about this Nation as they will, safe 
in the knowledge that they have a certain 
protection afforded them by highly question- 
able decisions from our own Supreme Court. 

Yes, because of these questionable deci- 
sons, is it not almost safer for a Communist 
agent, a provocator, if you please, to move 
about this Nation, than it is for a peace- 
able, law-abiding citizen to go about his 
daily chores? 

Yes, this is Just another threat, another 
peril, to which we all must remain constantly 
alert if we are to preserve and protect this 
beloved Nation. If we love our country; if 
we love our blessed freedom; if it is our 
burning desire to safeguard for our children 
and our grandchildren the same inherent, 
basic rights that our forefathers guaran- 
teed to us by the toil of their hands and the 
sweat of their brows, we must be deter- 
mined as never before to stand up and be 
counted in the fight that faces us all. 

There is, and there can be, no middle 
ground. 

That this danger is very real is best re- 
flected by the comments of J. Edgar Hoover, 
a dedicated Communist fighter, following the 
riots at the hearings conducted by the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in San 
Francisco, last year. Said Mr. Hoover: 
“They revealed how it is possible for only a 
few Communist agitators, using mob psy- 
chology, to turn peaceful demonstrations 
into riots. Their success there must serve 
as a warning that their infiltration efforts 
aimed not only at the youth and student 
groups, but also at our labor unions, 
churches, professional groups, artists, news- 
papers, Government, and the like, can create 
chaos and shatter our internal security. 

“Looking at the riots and chaos Commu- 
nists have created in other countries, many 
Americans point to the strength of our Na- 
tion and say: “It can’t happen here.” The 
Communist success in San Francisco in May 
1960, proves that it can happen here.” 

Yes, there is, and there can be, no middle 
ground in our fight. We must resist more 
keenly than ever the inroads being made 
upon our Nation by atheistic communism. 

In these all too troubled times, just as it 
is altogether fitting and proper that we here 
today do recommemorate and rededicate this 
monument to those noble heroes for whom it 
stands in silent, but splendid, tribute, I say 
it is also altogether fitting and proper that 
we rededicate ourselves to the noble spirit 
and noble traditions for which they perished. 

It is dismaying to me at times, as I look 
all around, to see an apparent dearth of na- 
tional pride in our Government. It is dis- 
turbing to me to see, also, an apparent 
weakened national spirit among high offi- 
cialis. And we also see at times a mighty 
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nation that now appears hesitant to flex its 
muscles. 

Now I am not saying to you that this Na- 
tion of peace-loving citizens should abandon 
its eternal quest for peace. I am not saying 
that we should send our sons back into an- 
other and more horrible war. But I do not 
agree, and I will never agree for 1 second, 
that this Nation should stand idly by while 
it is being blackmailed. 

I refer, of course, to the situation in Cuba 
where the enemy has entrenched itself only 
90 miles from our shores. I say it is high 
time that this Nation faced up to this Com- 
munist threat. We have too many of their 
agents and sympathizers running rough- 
shod through this country today to permit 
the building up of a staging area just off the 
coast of Florida. 

I say: Implement the Monroe Doctrine. It 
is just as effective a weapon today as it was 
when first conceived more than a century 
ago. I say tell the Communist meddlers in 
the Western Hemisphere to go home and 
stay home. And we must say it firmly. 

I, too, am saddened by the fact that some 
citizens of this Nation have entered into 
an ill-begotten plan to ransom with tractors 
those 1,200 prisoners of the Communist Cas- 
tro regime. To me, this is beneath the dig- 
nity of our country. 

To me, the idea was best expressed by an 
Arizona newspaper, the Arizona Republic, 
which said in part: “Patrick Henry once 
asked his fellow man, ‘Is life so dear or peace 
so sweet as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery?’” Today, 186 years later, 
during which time we have grown from an 
infant nation of unlimited courage to a 
mighty nation which appears suddenly to 
have lost her national conscience, we might 
ask whether life is so dear or peace so sweet 
as to be purchased at the price of blatant 
blackmail? We think not. 

What in heaven’s name goes on here in 
the home of the free and the land of the 
brave? 

Yes, it is a time for national reawakening; 
a time for national rededication; a time for 
us all to solemnly pledge that just as those 
noble heroes of the Confederacy died in pur- 
suit of a cause, so must we, if it becomes 
necessary, be willing to give of our lives to 
the sacred cause of American greatness. 

There can be no faltering along the way. 
There can be no giving halfheartedly of our- 
selves. 

These are times that call for men, as Ben- 
jamin Hill wrote of the great Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, the immortal symbol of our Confederate 
heroes: 

“When the future historian shall come to 
survey the character of Lee he will find it 
rising like a huge mountain above the 
undulating plain of humanity, and he must 
lift his eyes high toward heaven to catch its 
summit. 

“He possessed every virtue of other great 
commanders without their vices. He was a 
foe without hate; a friend without treach- 
ery; a soldier without cruelty; a victor with- 
out oppression; and a victim without mur- 
muring. 

“He was a public officer without vices; a 
private citizen without wrong; a neighbor 
without reproach; a Christian without hy- 
pocrisy; and a man without guile. 

“He was Caesar, without his ambition; 
Frederick, without his tyranny; Napoleon, 
without his selfishness; and Washington, 
without his reward. He was obedient to au- 
thority as a servant, and royal in authority 
as a true king. 

“He was gentle as a woman in life; modest 
and pure as a virgin in thought; watchful as 
a Roman vestal in duty; submissive to law 
as Socrates; and grand in battle as Achilles.” 

There can be no greater goal for us all to 
attain this spirit of greatness; this spirit of 
devotion to God and country; this spirt of 
love of our sacred and cherished ideals. 
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Let us join hands and trod firmly along 
the way toward attaining this goal as we 
join in the solemn and memorable dedica- 
tion service here today. 

And what words could fit better this oc- 
casion than those of Virginia Frazer Boyle 
to another hero of the Confederacy, Gen. 
Nathan Bedford Forrest: 


“His hoofbeats die not on fame’s crimsoned 
sod, 
But shall ring through his song and story. 
He fought like a Titan and struck like a god, 
And his dust is our ashes of glory.” 


Yes, as is written on the monument to the 
Confederate dead at the University of Vir- 
ginia, “Fate denied them victory, but clothed 
them with glorious immortality.” 

I thank you. 


Secretary Ribicoff on Educational 
Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I wish to include in 
the Recorp the excellent statement on 
educational television delivered before a 
subcommittee of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee on May 17, 
1961, by the Honorable Abraham Ribi- 
coff, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

It is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, SECRETARY 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, BE- 
FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND POWER OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, U.S. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, 
May 17, 1961 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate this opportunity to ap- 
pear before you to offer this testimony re- 
lating to six bills designed to complete a 
nationwide system of educational television, 

I am here to support the general objective 
of these bills. 

I shall also suggest some modifications 
through which I believe this objective will 
be more quickly and efficiently achieved. 
The modifications would be to meet technical 
situations in the television field. 

The bills on which I am making this state- 
ment are: H.R. 965, by Representative OrEN 
Harris, of Arkansas; H.R. 132, sponsored by 
Representative KENNETH A. ROBERTS, of Ala- 
bama; H.R. 5099, by Representative Byron 
G. Rocers, of Colorado; H.R. 5536, by Repre- 
sentative Harris B. McDowELL, JR., of Dela- 
ware; H.R. 2910, by Representative CLiIrrorD 
G. McINTIRE, of Maine; and H.R. 645, by Rep- 
resentative HaLEe Boacs, of Louisiana. 

The very fact that these gentleman come 
from geographical areas so widely scattered 
over the country is evidence of the general 
need for this legislation. 

Each of these bills would authorize, for the 
purpose of educational television, grants to 
the States of a total not to exceed $1 million 
in any State. These grants would be used 
to assist public agencies and nonprofit or- 
ganizations to acquire broadcasting appa- 
ratus for educational television. 

H.R. 132, H.R. 5099, and H.R. 5336 include 
two further provisions: 

1. State matching of Federal funds on a 
50-50 basis. 
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2. State surveys of the needs for educa- 
tional television and State plans for a con. 
struction program. 

We recommend the inclusion of such pro. 
visions in the legislation. I do not believe 
that ETV stations will have enough Vitality 
to survive unless the areas they serve show 
enough interest and put up at least half the 
funds. And I consider the most careful plan. 
ning absolutely essential if the entire coun. 
try is to be served by educational television. 

For the surveys and plans we recommend 
the same amount mentioned in the three 
bills, an authorization of $520,000, with not 
more than $10,000 to be granted to any State. 

For construction, we recommend the au- 
thorization of $25 million which when 
matched by the States would mean an in- 
vestment which will average about $1 million 
for each State, which is included in all the 
biils. 

The total authorization for Federal grants 
in the 4 years would thus be $25,520,000. 

In addition, and for the technical reasons 
which will be developed in this testimony, we 
recommend— 

1. That provisions be included whereby 
State plans may be developed cooperatively 
into interstate or regional plans. 

2. That construction grants be made on 
a project-by-project and not a State-by- 
State basis. 

Any one of the bills now before you could 
be modified to meet our recommendations. 


THIS ADMINISTRATION FAVORS ETV 


This administration strongly favors a na- 
tionwide system of educational television. 
No domestic challenge which faces us is 
more crucial than education. 

Educational television could help us catch 
up on our schoolwork, in which, I regret 
to say, we are behind. It could focus sus- 
tained national attention on music, art, lit- 
erature, and drama. 

It could help us to make scientific progress. 

And educational television will advance 
as science advances. 

Already an experiment is underway on an 
airborne instructional program in the Mid- 
west. We look forward to a future in which 
information and instruction may be con- 
veyed from nation to nation through instal- 
lations in outer space. 

President Kennedy in his education mes- 
sage of February 21 this year said: “Our twin 
goals must be a new standard of excellence 
in education—and the availability of such 
excellence to all who are willing and able 
to pursue it.” 

The achievement of those two goals could 
be hastened by the legislation now before 
you. Television is as great in its possibili- 
ties of increasing the excellence of educa- 
tion as the invention of printing was in its 
time. And no medium has ever equaled tele- 
vision in availability to all. 

Of course, we all understand that tele- 
vision will never do all of our education. It 
will never supplant person-to-person and 
classroom teaching. Television is simply a 
powerful instrument to open up many more 
vistas in the lifelong educational process. 


THE STATES ARE READY FOR ETV 


The chairman of your full committee, 
Representative OREN Harris, recently sent an 
inquiry to the Governors of all the States 
with regard to their readiness to participate 
in a cooperative Federal-State matching pro- 
gram for the establishment of educational 
television plans and facilities. 

The replies were turned over to our De- 
partment for analysis. 

Twenty-five replies from Governors were 
in the affirmative. These came from Ala- 
bama, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New Mexico, North Carolina, New 
York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
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Vermont, Washington, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

Eight replies were indefinite. In these 
cases, the question was pending before State 
legislatures, or the opinion of another offi- 
cial was being sought, or the Governor was 
not yet ready to deal with the question. 
These replies were from Alaska, Delaware, 
Kansas, Maine, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and the District of Columbia. 

Fourteen States have not yet been heard 
from. From other records, however, we 
know that six of these have one or more 

ting educational television stations 
within their borders. They are Colorado, 
Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, and 
Utah. It seems reasonable to anticipate that 
later replies from these areas will maintain 
the high ratio of affirmative responses 
evidenced by those already in hand. 


A GOOD FOUNDATION HAS BEEN LAID 


Many here remember the dramatic hear- 
ings before the Federal Communications 
Commission in 1952 which resulted in the 
reservation of a block of television channels 
for educational television. 

These hearings made possible the ETV sta- 
tions now broadcasting in this country, 
which we now seek to add to and also to link 
together in networks for broadcasts impor- 
tant to an entire area. 

The evidence presented to the FCC in 1952 
was impressive indeed. It had been assem- 
bled by trained researchers who sat, hour 
after hour, day after day, in front of tele- 
vision sets in New York, Chicago, and Los 
Angeles. The subject matter on all chan- 
nels was charted and analyzed from sign-on 
to sign-off—so many minutes devoted to 
entertainment, to crime, and violence, to 
advertisements, to education, and culture. 

Obviously educational television is needed 
as much now as it was in 1952, and we are 
encouraged by Federal Communications 
Commission Chairman Newton Minow’s an- 
nouncement that he will do all in his power 
to promote a nationwide educational tele- 
vision system. 

The channels set aside for educational use 
in 1952 totaled 242. These have since been 
increased to 268, of which 90 are VHF (very 
high frequency) and 178 are UHF (ultra high 
frequency). 

These are all open-circuit stations and 
include such important trailblazers as the 
community-supported stations of Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and New Orleans. 

The typical educational television station 
devotes its schoolday hours to programs for 
the classroom at all levels—elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher. The late afternoon is 
usually devoted to programs for women and 
children, whereas the evenings are devoted 
to adult education as well as cultural and 
educational types of programing. 

Of the stations now on the air, about 40 
percent are financed and controlled by uni- 
versities, about 20 percent are part of a 
public school system, and the remaining 40 
percent are sponsored by independent com- 
munity agencies. 

Two cities, Oklahoma City and Pittsburgh, 
already have started their second ETV sta- 
tions. Miami and Milwaukee have applied 
for their second allocations. 

In contrast, there are great areas still 
largely unserved by ETV. One of them is 
the vast metropolitan complex starting in 
New England and reaching on down to 
Washington, D.C., and Virginia. 

Tn much of this area, which includes about 
one-fifth of the population of the United 
States, commercial stations had been set up 
to use all existing channels before the FCC 
Set-aside for educational television was 
made. New York State conducts its extensive 
Programs of in-school television over a com- 
mercial station. A study is now underway 
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to find out if frequency allocations are 
available to set up a regional educational 
te‘evision network in this highly populated 
area—which, incidentally, is exceptionally 
rich in education resources. 

All the VHF channels reserved by the FCC 
in areas of more than 300,000 population 
have now been assigned. 

The task of the next 4 years will be stimu- 
lating new VHF stations in low-population 
areas and in making use of the UHF chan- 
nels in all areas needing ETV. 

Where it is in use, ultrahigh frequency 
television has been well accepted. Its 
adoption has been hampered by the fact 
that the manufacturers have not produced 
many sets capable of receiving UHF. How- 
ever, it is entirely possible to produce TV 
sets which receive all frequencies. 

The problem now being faced by this com- 
mittee is to make it possible for the remain- 
ing bands to be used in such a fashion as to 
best serve the population which does not 
yet have access to educational television. It 
is obvious from the situation I have de- 
scribed that the plans and services often 
should be interstate or regional and that 
the allocations of funds should be project by 
project, rather than State by State. 


OUR PROPOSALS 


Our proposals are put into legal language 
in my letter to the chairman which I hereby 
furnish for the record. 

In essence, these proposals provide for— 

Surveys and program development 

We recommend authorization of $520,000 
to enable the Commissioner of Education to 
make grants to the States to cover one-half 
the costs of conducting surveys and develop- 
ing programs for educational television. 
Not more than $10,000 would be granted to 
any State. The legislation should make 
clear that multistate, area, or regional plan- 
ning and surveys would be encouraged. 
Modifications of the requirements otherwise 
applicable on a State basis to facilitate ac- 
complishment of this objective should be 
authorized. 

Projects for construction of ETV facilities 

The legislation should authorize the Com- 
missioner of Education to make grants on 
a project basis under priorities to be estab- 
lished. The criteria for such _ priorities 
should be designed to achieve the prompt 
and effective use of the available channels, 
equitable geographical distribution of the 
facilities throughout the country, and the 
setting up of the facilities in such a way as 
to serve the greatest number of people and 
broadest uses possible. We recommend an 
aggregate of $25 million to be authorized 
over a 4-year period to pay up to one-half 
the costs of approved projects. This would 
be matched by the payment of one-half 
the costs by the individual sponsoring 
agency. 

If State plans have been made, the grants 
would proceed in accordance with the State 
plan. If not, the grants could be made 
available by the Commissioner directly after 
the State has had a reasonable opportunity 
to prepare such a plan. 

Our proposals would include a definition 
in the bill which would exclude from Fed- 
eral grants closed-circuit transmission with- 
in a single school or occupying a single site. 
We do not believe Federal funds are war- 
ranted for this limited type of facilities. 

Research and experimentation 

Two other pieces of legislation recom- 
mended by the Kennedy administration 
could round out Office of Education services 
to educational television. 

One is the Educational Assistance Act of 
1961 which provides for new demonstration 
programs to meet special education problems. 
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Such programs might include the use of a 
new media such as television. 

The other is currently in progress—the 
provision under title VII of the National 
Defense Education Act whereby research is 
being carried on to evaluate and aid in the 
development of television and other audio- 
visual education media. President Kennedy 
has recommended that the National Defense 
Education Act, which expires next July 1, be 
extended and improved. 


ETV HAS PROVEN ITS WORTH 


Educational television has proven its 
worth. More than 50 careful studies provide 
evidence that anything that can be taught 
by lecture and demonstration in the class- 
room can be taught at least as well by tele- 
vision. 

As one example, a complete junior college 
curriculum has been on the air for 5 years 
in Chicago. It has been taken by thousands 
of students. Tests have proven that these 
televised courses have brought students to 
the level of skill attained by classroom prac- 
tice. 

There have been spectacular demonstra- 
tions that television can do certain instruc- 
tional tasks much better than they can be 
done in the classroom. 

For instance, in test tube chemistry and 
other courses requiring minute motions, 
every television student can watch as well as 
though he were in the front row in the 
classroom. 

A 10-member educational media study 
panel of the Office of Education met in Jan- 
uary and, on the basis of the 50 studies, 
compiled a list of the areas in which educa- 
tional television appears to offer important 
advantages. A summary of their findings 
follows: 

1. Educational television affords unique 
opportunities for massive and rapid qualita- 
tive improvement of education which is now 
a national challenge. 

2. Educational television provides a means 
of removing the barriers which have kept 
American teachers from being able to ob- 
serve their colleagues in action. For years 
teachers never see other teachers in action— 
it is as though actors could never see plays. 

3. Educational television gives parents a 
chance to get back into the orbit of edu- 
cation. They can look at will into the 
classroom. 

4. Educational television offers opportuni- 
ties to focus national attention and effort on 
general cultural improvement. 

5. Educational television, by strengthen- 
ing the fiber of our own education and cul- 
ture, will also provide the needed basis for 
strengthening similar efforts elsewhere in 
the free world. 


EDUCATORS HAVE ACCEPTED TV 


For some years educational leaders were 
cautious about using television in the class- 
room. There were even fears that TV would 
replace the teachers, that it would make 
teaching mechanical, and that pupils would 
become mere robots. 

Nine years of experience with educational 
television stations have brought the whole 
subject into perspective. Educators have 
learned that TV is neither a curse nor a 
cure-all. They have learned that it is sim- 
ply another medium for getting ideas 
across——and a very powerful one. 

As I see it, the legislation you are con- 
sidering today has for its primary purpose 
making educational television available to 
every section of the United States where it 
is needed and can be useful. 

It seems to me that the time is ripe for 
such action. The administration is ready 
for it. The States are ready for it. The 
foundation has been laid. Experience has 
proven its worth. And the educators now 
accept it. 
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Danny R. Jones, California Attorney and 
Scholar of Soviet Jurisprudence Writes 
Congressman Doyle Letter Opposing 
Abolition of House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore grant- 
ed me so to do, I am pleased to present 
for your reading, and that of all my 
other distinguished colleagues, a letter 
written me by Danny R. Jones, of Comp- 
ton, Calif., on the subject of the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Jones 
does not happen to be registered in the 
same political party of which I am a 
member, but is a very widely known and 
able lawyer at the California bar, and I 
have been pleased to know him person- 
ally for a good many years. 

Naturally the receipt by me of this 
letter from him, who has sojourned in 
the Soviet Union twice now on a definite 
study of the subject of justice in the 
Soviet Union, is pleasing indeed. 

Mr. Speaker, all the contents of Attor- 
ney Jones’ letter, herewith set forth, but 
especially the contents of paragraph 
3 thereof, make it crystal clear that 
any effort or plan or program to do any- 
thing which manifestly is intended to, or 
does weaken, lessen, or destroy any facet 
of the Government of the United States, 
or the U.S. Congress, charged with the 
internal security of our Nation against 
subversive activities of the Communist 
Party of ihe United States, or any other 
group of persons, or any individual, to 
that extent does definitely contribute 
toward the success of the internal oper- 
ations of the Communist Party in the 
United States. This is what distin- 
guished California lawyer, Danny R. 
Jones, tells us about the Communist 
Party objectives in the United States, 
and I urge your attention to the fact that 
in the very last sentence of paragraph 3 
of said letter Attorney Jones says: 

Any method which would accomplish the 
goal will be utilized. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure you have heard 
me say heretofore on more than one oc- 
casion, during these more than 14 years 
I have now served in this distinguished 
body, that the Communist Party in the 
United States is dedicated and destined 
to use any method which in the short 
run or the long run would contain any 
possibility of accomplishing their illicit 
design to destroy the American consti- 
tutional form of government by force 
and violence if and when they should 
choose to use that method. 

And, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
hesitate to again state that in my hum- 
ble judgment and considered opinion, 
the Communist Party in the United 
States and its avowed followers— 
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whether members of the Communist 
Party or not—are definitely contribut- 
ing to the weakening and planned even- 
tual destruction of the security measures 
of the U.S. Government and Congress 
against subversive communism in the 
United States, and in the world as well. 
The taxpayers of the United States are 
expending hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars a year for defense purposes; they 
have been doing this for many years. 
Recently we unanimously approved a 
bill from the House Armed Services 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
which bill authorized the largest sum 
of money for our military defense which 
has ever been adopted by this Congress 
in one bill. We were frankly told about 
it, as we are told about all appropria- 
tions for national defense and for for- 
eign aid; to wit, that we are in a life- 
and-death struggle against the spread 
of subversive communism. 

Mr. Speaker, thus it is, that the signed 
letter herein set forth by Danny R. 
Jones, more recently again returned 
from a study in Russia of the Soviet 
Union judicial system, should further 
warn us that the Communists in the 
United States are in a highly gleeful 
mood because, as Attorney Jones said: 

There is a move afoot to eliminate the Un- 
American Activities Committee of the U.S. 
Congress, 


Mr. Speaker, having been a member 
of that vital committee now for about 
14 years, at your request and urge, and 
again affirming that said committee is 
always working on its own desire to 
further improve its procedures, I cannot 
but again also state, that I am con- 
strained to believe that with the world 
as it is, and with the activities of the 
Communists and their avowed allies and 
voluntary supporters in the United 
States, the move which is afoot to elimi- 
nate the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee cannot but contribute to the plan 
which Attorney Danny R. Jones specifies 
when he wrote me this letter shortly af- 
ter his return from his second trip to 
the Soviet Union. I especially call at- 
tention to the last sentence of the third 
paragraph of his letter which states: 

I was blatantly told by even the lowest of 
Communist underlings that the plan was 
to do this by internal operations of the 
Communist Party, i.e., “Internal Operations 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States,” and any method which would ac- 
complish the goal will be utilized. 


Some people know this is a fact; some 
people deny itisafact. But Mr. Speaker, 
the Communists all know it is a fact and 
the Communists are very much pleased. 
As for us, I will not knowingly contribute 
to the weakening of our legal barriers to 
the subversion of the efficient and honest 
functioning of our constitutional form of 
Government. 

The letter follows: 

Congressman CLYDE DOYLE, 
23d Congressional District, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear CuypEe: I understand that there is a 
move afoot to eliminate the Un-American 
Activities Committee of the U.S. Congress. 
Firstly, I urge you with all of your influence 
to fight any action to eliminate this com- 


mittee and its functions. If anything, I 
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would strongly recommend that more funds 
be allotted to this committee to expose the 
Communist threat to the free system of 
which America is the major citadel in 
world. I make these recommendations 
you only after having recently been to 
Soviet Union, the home base of all wor 
Communist activities and having seen tha: 
system function after its 40 years of exist- 
ence. 

In spite of all the insistent and consistent 
propaganda which Moscow may constantly 
blast into the ears of the peoples of the 
world, the Communist system has only been 
able to supply the people of that country and 
all other Communist countries, barely a frac. 
tion of the material benefits and essentially 
none of the individual freedoms which we 
have all taken for granted. 

There is no question about the fact that 
the fathers and leaders of communism based 
in Moscow are bent upon complete domina- 
tion of the world by the Communist Party, 
which is the same as the Moscow leaders, 
Everyone from Lenin down to Khrushchey, 
further on down to the Communist under- 
lings working in the Communist bureau- 
cratic offices, frankly and openly assert this 
to be their goal. In order to accomplish this 
goal, America with its free enterprise is the 
No. 1 target. I was blatantly told by 
even the lowest of Communist underlings 
that the plan was to do this by internal op- 
erations of the Communist Party, tf.e., “in- 
ternal operations of the Communist Party 
in the United States” and any method which 
would accomplish the goal will be utilized. 

A major victory for this goal would be the 
destruction of this Un-American Activities 
Committee and a death blow to public ef- 
forts to expose this menace to individual 
freedom. If you desire further information 
in connection with what I saw or did in the 
Soviet Union, I should be most happy to 
give them to you publicly or privately. I 
shall assert every effort to see that I, and 
my children, never live under such a system. 

Yours very truly, 
DANNY R. JONES. 


Sees & 





Public Laws 815 and 874 Discharge a 
Clear Federal Obligation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation today, H.R. 7459, 
to extend for 3 years the temporary pro- 
visions of Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st 
Congress, and to make certain changes 
in such laws. 

I include here as part of my remarks 
my press release and the text of H.R. 
7459: 


FROM THE OFFICE OF REPRESENTATIVE CARROLL 
D. KEARNS, REPUBLICAN OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Congressman Carrot. D, Kearns, Repub- 
lican, of Pennsylvania, today introduced 4 
bill, H. R. 7459, to extend for 3 years the 
temporary provisions of Public Laws 815 
and 874, 81st Congress, and to make certain 
changes in such laws. 

Congressman Kearns said today: 

“For over 10 years these programs have 
assisted local school districts, which suffer 4 
burden on their educational programs be- 
cause of military and other Federal installa- 


‘tions. 
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“public Laws 815 and 874 discharge a clear 
Federal obligation to support the operations 
of schools where heavy concentrations of 
Federal employees and Armed Forces person- 
nel have caused undue burdens on local 
school districts. 

“I believe that one of the principal de- 
fects of the administration’s school bill, H.R. 
7300, is that it combines the general aid pro- 
visions and the impacted areas provisions 
in the same bill. These are separate prob- 
lems and should not be tied together in an 
omnibus-type bill. 

“The reason the administration has tied 
them together is that it is hoped that by 
doing so the general aid provisions will gain 
the support of those who are in favor of the 
im area provisions, and use it as a 
political crutch for final passage of the bill. 

“T believe, however, that each is deserving 
of separate consideration. 

“Moreover, the political gimmick of com- 
bining impacted areas legislation with the 
general aid provisions in a single bill may 
well backfire. It could well mean the defeat 
of both at a time when I am certain that 
the majority of the Congress is in favor of 
the impacted area legislation. 

“These are the reasons which led me to in- 
troduce H.R. 7459. 

“On June 1 I introduced H.R. 7413, to auth- 
orize a 3-year program of Federal financial 
assistance for the construction of public 
elementary and secondary schools, and to 
provide certain additional assistance for both 
public and private education on a permanent 
basis 


“These two bills make it possible to con- 
sider the general aid provisions and the im- 
pacted areas legislation separately. 

*I plan to offer my impacted areas bill, 
H.R. 7459, and my general aid for school con- 
struction bill, H.R. 7413, as substitutes for 
the administration bill, H.R. 7300, when that 
bill is called up on the floor of the House 
for debate. 

“I have the utmost faith and confidence 
that the Republican Party and many of my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle will 
vote for my bills, H.R. 7459, and H.R. 7413 
in preference to the inflated provisions of the 
administration bill which combined general 
aid for school construction, aid to impacted 
areas, and teachers salaries.” 

HR. 7459—A Brtt To EXTEND FoR THREE 
YEARS THE TEMPORARY PROVISIONS OF PUB- 
tic Laws 815 anp 874, EIGHTY-FIRST CON- 
GRESS, AND TO MAKE CERTAIN CHANGES IN 
Sucu Laws 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
first sentence of section 3 of the Act of Sep- 
tember 28, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 633), 
is amended by striking out “1961” and insert- 
ing in Meu thereof 1964”. 

(b) Section 10 of such Act is amended by 
inserting the following sentence after the 
first sentence thereof: “In any case in which 
the Commissioner makes arrangements under 
this section for constructing or otherwise 
providing minimum school facilities situated 
on Federal property in Puerto Rico, Wake 
Island, Guam, American Samoa, or the Virgin 
Islands, he may also include minimum school 
facilities necessary for the education of 
children residing with a parent employed by 
the United States though not residing on 
Federal property, but only if the Commis- 
sioner determines, after consultation with 
the appropriate State educational agency (1) 
that the construction or provision of such 
facilities is appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, and (2) that no local edu- 
cational agency is able to provide suitable 
free public education for such children.” 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended (1) by striking out “1961” 
each time it appears therein and inserting 
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in lieu thereof “1964”, and (2) by striking 
out “$40,000,000” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$60,000,000”. 

(d)(1) Paragraph (13) of section 15 of 
such Act is amended by inserting “American 
Samoa,” after “Guam,”. 

(2) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “1958-1959” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1961-1962”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Act of September 30, 1950, 
as amended (20 U.S.C. 236-244), is amended 
by striking out ‘1961"" each place where it 
appears in sections 2(a), 3(b), and 4(a) and 
inserting “1964” in lieu thereof in each such 
place. 

(b) Such Act is further amended by in- 
serting “American Samoa,” after “Guam,” 
each place where it appears in sections 3(d), 
6(c), and 9(8). 

(c) Subsection (d) of section 3 of such 
Act (relating to the computation of the local 
contribution rate) is amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “and the local 
educational agency”. 

(2) Clauses (1) and (2) of the first sen- 
tence of such subsection are amended to 
read as follows: 

(1) he shall place each school district 
within the State into a group of generally 
comparable school districts; and 

(2) he shall then divide (A) the aggre- 
gate current expenditures, during the second 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year for which 
he is making the computation, which all of 
the local educational agencies within any 
such group of such comparable school dis- 
tricts made from revenues derived from local 
sources, by (B) the aggregate number of 
children in average daily attendance to whom 
such agencies provided free public education 
during such second preceding fiscal year.” 

(3) The third sentence of such subsection 
is amended by striking out “If, in the judg- 
ment of the Commissioner, the current ex- 
penditures in those school districts which he 
has selected under clause (1)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “If, in the judgment of 
the Commissioner, the current expenditures 
in the school districts within the generally 
comparable group as determined under clause 
fd ( 1) vs 

(d) Paragraph (10) of section 9 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “Notwithstand- 
ing the foregoing provisions of this para- 
graph, average daily attendance under sub- 
sections (a) and (b) of section 3 shall be 
determined in accordance with regulations of 
the Commissioner on the basis of the aver- 
age daily attendance determined in accord- 
ance with State law (excluding children for 
whom the local educational agency received 
tuition) multiplied by the membership ratio 
between children qualifying under subsec- 
tion (a) or (b) of section 3 and all children 
for whom free public education is provided; 
such membership ratio shall be derived from 
membership counts for two days during the 
fiscal year covered by the application, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations.” 





The Death of George S. Kaufman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, June 2, the country lost a distin- 
guished citizen with the death of George 
S. Kaufman. Mr. Kaufman, whom I 
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was proud to have as a constituent, died 
at his home, after a long illness, at the 
age of 71. 

George Kaufman was a giant of a man 
who brought grace and power and elo- 
quence to the American theater. There 
are few men who have been his equal as 
a playwright in modern times. At his 
funeral, his close friend and another 
distinguished playwright, Moss Hart, de- 
livered the eulogy. Mr. Hart spoke of 
the “many Georges” who were part of 
the complete Mr. Kaufman. He went 
on to say: 

There was the cantankerous George, the 
terror of head waiters, taxidrivers, and 
barbers. There was G.S.K., the wit, and he 
was one of the wittiest men of his time. 
There was the wintry and distant George, 
the warm and spring-like George, and there 
was George, the playwright—we all sat at his 
feet. 

He was not a comfortable, happy, or cozy 
man, but he was a loving man. He felt deep- 
ly, but sheared away from any expression of 
emotion. He had pride, but no vanity. He 
was a unique, an arresting man. Our solace 
is that we should have known him, and were 
living in his time. 


The United States is the better for 
George Kaufman, and the country 
mourns his passing and treasures his 
memory and his work. 





Lane Addresses Postal Supervisors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include part of my remarks at the an- 
nual convention banquet of the Massa- 
chusetts State Branch of the National 
Association of Postal Supervisors, at 
Swampscott, Mass., on June 3, 1961: 


The British and West German postal sys- 
tems are regarded as models of prompt and 
efficient service. 

In Britain, you can mail anything at all 
by their special messenger service except a 
live human being. There was the case of a 
newspaper that put the Post Office to the 
test by mailing, of all things, a cow. It was 
delivered on schedule, alive and contented. 

While the U.S. Post Office Department does 
not go so far afield it does win top honors 
for being the busiest postal system at least 
on this planet. 

More than 500,000 Federal employees 
handle over 65 billion pieces of mail a year. 
That averages out to 130,000 per each postal 
worker. 

From the sorting and delivery of plain 
post cards to precious checks and bulky par- 
cel post packages, our postal system has de- 
veloped an record of reliable per- 
formance since the first Postmaster General, 
Benjamin Franklin, was appointed by the 
Continental Congress in 1775. 

In fact, the whole American economy 
would slow down to a crawl, without this 
smooth-functioning network of communica- 
tion and transportation that unites the 
Nation. 

The business community is well aware of 
this, as evidenced by its increasing use of, 
and dependence upon the postal service. 
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The Department and its employees appreci- 
ate the confidence reposed in them, al- 
though this faith in your ability to do the 
job can be overdone. It begins to appear 
that the Post Office is being forced to do 
too much of the large mailers’ own work for 
them. 

As more and more of this burden is shifted 
from private enterprise to the public service, 
the cost of operating the Post Office Depart- 
ment has no way to go but up. 

Top-ranking officials, knowing that the 
Government on its own can achieve only 
limited handling cost savings, and reluctant 
to press for compensatory postal rate in- 
creases are turning to their big patrons for 
help. 

Under consideration is a plan to enlist 
heavy users of the mails in cost-cutting 
partnerships with local post offices. 

Under this do-it-yourself approach, busi- 
nessmen will be asked to cooperate in the 
following manner: 

1. Spread mailings throughout the day. 

2. Install mail processing equipment such 
as canceling machines in their own offices. 

Business cannot expect to have everything 
its own way by demanding more and more 
service from the Department and at the 
same time complaining about the recurring 
rise in postage costs or the larger appropria- 
tions from general revenues that the Con- 
gress must assign to cover the deficit between 
postal costs and postal income. 

By assuming a fair share of the load, 
business would aid in the development of 
faster and better service. 

As it stands now, postal supervisors are 
the men in the middle who are giving 
their best leadership under trying circum- 
stances as they strive to satisfy patrons 
who expect the impossible from the under- 
manned and overworked crews of postal em- 
ployees. 

Combat-tested by experience that has 
proved their resourcefulmess in handling 
emergencies, the postal supervisors of Mas- 
sachusetts are equal to the present task. 

The annual convention of the Massachu- 
setts State Branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Postal Supervisors helps to focus at- 
tention on these problems. 

With a growing understanding of your 
responsibilities and problems by the patrons 
of our postal service, I am confident that 
they will cooperate with you to make them 
somewhat easier in the near future. 





Sugarbeets and Burns Creek 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Agriculture Committee recently 
held hearings on U.S. sugarbeet alloca- 
tions. Members of Congress from Ari- 
zona, California, Maine, Minnesota, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, and Texas appeared 
before the committee sincerely urging an 
increase in the domestic allocation of the 
sugar quota so that farmers in their re- 
spective States might enjoy a larger 
share of the market. 

The United States consumes about 114 
' million tons of sugar annually, and do- 
mestic needs have been expanding by 
some 200,000 tons per year. In the past, 
70 percent of the U.S. sugar require- 
ments have been met through imports. 
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In dollars and cents, this amounted to 
$550 million in 1959-60, and has been in- 
creasing recently by about $90 million 
annually. Cuba has traditionally been 
one of the largest suppliers of sugar to 
this country, holding approximately 30 
percent of the quota. Since the rise of 
Castro, however, that quota has been re- 
allocated to producers from friendly na- 
tions. 

Our esteemed colleague from Texas 
(Mr. RuTHErForD] highlighted the plight 
of domestic sugarbeet producers in a re- 
cent newsletter by pointing out: 

This “new” quota is the primary target of 
those of us in the Southwest who have been 
seeking to obtain a quota for domestic farm- 
ers. At present, there is no restriction on 
how many acres of sugarbeets a farmer may 
plant and no restrictions are contemplated. 
However, growing them is only a part of the 
project. The farmer obviously must have a 
market to sell his product, and the only pos- 
sible market is to a sugar mill. A sugar mill 
is a costly operation, representing some $15 
million in investment and requiring several 
years to construct and put into operational 
order. Obviously, such an investment can- 
not be made unless an area has a guarantee 
of a large enough quota to grow many acres 
of sugarbeets. 


At the present time, 16 States have al- 
most the total allocation for sugarbeets. 
The following table shows the acreage 
planted in sugarbeets, by States, for 1960 
and the estimated acreage in 1961. 


Sugarbeets 
[In acres] 


Acreage planted 
State 








1960 Indicated, 
1961 

siti, nithitin eed b nite aicethilitiiel 23, 300 24, 000 
thane asian 69, 400 78, 000 
ER Ti cde ceercetcs 6, 300 7, 000 
as i Sdcstvess 81, 000 89, 000 
Neuth Deiote... 2.5... a> 42, 600 48, 000 
ET I, Es. ices sbnlngin tips 6, 800 10, 000 
ad cea atiatiameatl 69, 500 76, 000 
CN ot oi weil aes naie 9, 300 10, 000 
LY. dain cebbbvincke nena 61, 700 63, 000 
ls i bindenbsibediweadae 96, 900 108, 000 
pS SE ee 42, 500 52,000 
i neler a can sitiieedl 157, 300 175, 000 
FRE Ss RE 33, 000 27, 000 
NR iit os. 8 37, 900 54, 000 
I caiiitiinicatdcindenenbeites 20, 900 23, 000 
a case 212, 000 237, 000 
DU NE his nnn wns eawnocne 6, 400 6, 400 

United States_...........- 976, 800 1, 087, 400 


1 Relates to year of harvest. Beginning 1952, includes 
some acreage carried over to the following spring. 


pao Crop Reporting Board, AMS, USDA, March 

It may be noted that little or no acre- 
age is allocated to growing sugarbeets in 
Arizona, Maine, New Mexico, or Texas, 
even though testimony before the House 
Agriculture Committee revealed that 
farmers in these States are willing and 
able to produce this important money 
crop. While Members of Congress from 
these non-sugarbeet-producing States 
are trying diligently to protect the in- 
terests of their farming constituents by 
getting sugarbeet allotments, they are 
being pressured to vote against the best 
interests of these same constituents by 
supporting the unnecessary Burns Creek 
public power project in southeastern 
Idaho. 

Hearings before the House Irrigation 
and Reclamation Subcommittee in 1959, 
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1960, and 1961 clearly show the question- 
able nature of this $50 million expendj- 
ture; which, if approved, will adversely 
affect the agricultural constituents of 
these Members. Witnesses from the 
Bureau of Reclamation testified that not 
one single acre of new land will be 
irrigated using water stored in the Burns 
Creek Reservoir. However, these wit- 
nesses go on to point out that power 
made available from the hydroelectric 
generating facilities installed in the 
Burns Creek Dam would be used to 
pump-irrigate large tracts of new land— 
variously estimated at from 55,000 to 
125,000 acres, with the most recent testi- 
mony being somewhere between 55,000 
and 65,000 acres. 

According to the Office of Irrigation 
Specialists, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, January 1956, on the pro- 
posed West Side Electric Irrigation Co- 
operative, crops grown on this land 
would be typical of those already pro- 
duced under irrigation in the adjacent 
areas which are primarily alfalfa, 
potatoes, sugarbeets, and small grains. 

During the House Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation Subcommittee hearings on the 
Burns Creek project, April 17, 1961, the 
honorable gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. LANGEN] questioned Mr. Harold 
Nelson, Regional Director, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Boise, Idaho, concerning 
sugarbeets that would be grown on land 
pump irrigated using electricity from 
Burns Creek. The following colloquy 
appears on pages 236 and 237 of the 
hearing transcript: 

Mr. LANGEN. I am still curious to know 
how many acres of sugar you are going to 
have. Where are you going to get the acres 
from? 

Mr. NELSON. I would say, just from ex- 
perience in the area, that probably five to 
six thousand acres of sugar beets would be 
correct. 

Mr. LANGEN. We have a most difficult time 
in getting any surgarbeet acreage up in our 
area, and we think we have a reasonably 
good area to raise sugarbeets in, a place 
where we can raise them without irrigation 
and without cost to anyone. And all we 
seek is the mere permission to plant them 
and to sell them. And so consequently it 
is just natural that we are going to be 
curious when we see a project that requires 
tax dollars in order to promote a matter 
such as sugarbeets. 


Mr. Speaker, the prospective increase 
in sugarbeet acreage irrigated with sub- 
sidized power from this project is roughly 
equal to the entire acreage planted in all 
other States, in the above table—and 
Idaho already is the third largest sugar- 
beet producing State in the Union, The 
sugarbeet area of Idaho is in the south- 
ern portion of the State surrounding the 
proposed Burns Creek public power 
project. Furthermore, the problem of 
getting sufficient acreage allocations to 
justify construction of sugar mills, men- 
tioned in my friend, Mr. Rutherford’s 
newsletter, does not exist in Idaho since 
they already have the mills. 

The proposed Burns Creek project— 
H.R. 36 and H.R. 378—is unnecessary, 
uneconomical, and a distortion of tradi- 
tional concepts of reclamation. It is a 
public power proposal pure and simple 
for an area where there is admittedly no 
power shortage. If approved, it will 
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have the effect of seriously damaging 
future reclamation programs of the West 
py changing the concept that revenues 
from incidental power production should 
be used to benefit water users, to a new 
concept that future irrigation projects 
be penalized for the sake of preference 
power users. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I sin- 
cerely urge my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives who are interested in 
irrigation or sugarbeet production to op- 
pose Burns Creek vigorously as being 
contrary to the best interests of their 
own constituents. 





Diminishing Public Lands 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I point out for attention and consid- 
eration a most important matter of 
national interest. Legislation pending 
before both the House and Senate is 
designed to return to the Congress the 
responsibility for the management of our 
Nation’s public lands. I refer to H.R. 
1785 by the gentleman from Hawaii 
{Mr. INOUYE], H.R. 6377 by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor], 
H.R. 5252 by the gentleman from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Barinc], H.R. 3342 by myself, 
and S. 2587 by Senator BarTiett for him- 
self and 20 other Senators. I use the 
term “return to the Congress” because 
the Constitution vests in the Congress 
the power to carry out such responsibil- 
ity, which has for many years been dele- 
gated to the executive branch, and the 
effect of the bills I have mentioned 
would be to reinstate the initial power 
of Congress in the premises. 

The problem with which we are con- 
fronted is two-pronged. In the first 
place, public land disposition incident 
to our population growth and settlement 
of the West has greatly reduced the size 
of our Federal public domain. In the 
second place, executive agencies have ef- 
fectuated massive withdrawals without 
the benefit of congressional attention, 
scrutiny or sanction, including some un- 
wise withdrawals and overwithdrawals, 
thus accelerating the disappearance of 
the Federal public domain in the sense 
of vacant, unappropriated and unre- 
served public lands. 

In recognition of this problem, the 
Congress has already made a start in re- 
asserting its authority over our public 
lands in the form of Public Law 85-337, 
commonly known as the Engle Act, 
which was enacted to protect the public 
domain from inadequately considered 
withdrawals for the use of the armed 
services, by requiring an act of Con- 
gress to effectuate all military land 
withdrawals exceeding 5,000 acres. In 
my opinion, the hearings this year on 
six military withdrawal bills proved to 
be constructive and fruitful of sound 
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analysis and evaluation as to the need 
for the proposed military uses, size of 
acreage, duration of the use period, and 
development of specific requirements 
consistent with future civilian use and 
the general public interest. 

Although Public Law 85-337 places a 
check on the military departments in 
this regard, there remains in all other 
executive agencies the authority to re- 
quest from the Interior Department 
withdrawals of any size or duration. 
During 1959 and 1960, since the Engle 
Act was adopted, there have been grant- 
ed 16 such nonmilitary land withdraw- 
als, each exceeding 5,000 acres. The 
land involved is in Alaska, Colorado, 
Montana, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, and 
Wyoming. 

The purpose of H.R. 3342 and the 
other bills mentioned is to extend the 
purview of the Engle Act to cover all 
nondefense withdrawals the same as 
military withdrawals. I believe you will 
agree with me that the need for legisla- 
tive review of large executive land dis- 
positions is as obvious in regard to non- 
military agencies as in the case of the 
military branches. Public land stands 
out as a great resource which can be 
best utilized in the public interest only 
when the competing demands for its 
use are weighed and analyzed by the 
Congress. 





NBC White Paper on Panama: 
Subversive Propaganda 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in an 
article on “NBC White Paper” by 
Lawrence Laurent in the Washington 
Post of May 26, 1961, that writer made 
the following comment about the TV 
program, “Panama: Danger Zone,” 
which was broadcast on February 14 
over the NBC system, and I quote: 

It gave many viewers their first long look 
at a newly troubled area. Apparently it left 
no room for argument and for the first time 
in the life of the series there were no 
protests. 


As a participant in that TV program 
who also saw it and as a long-time stu- 
dent of the problems of the Caribbean, I 
feel it is incumbent on me to speak out 
again against those who would subvert 
our position in that strategic area, par- 
ticularly at Panama. 

First, as to my participation, I went 
to New York last fall while the film was 
being prepared. There I was queried ex- 
tensively by the director of the program, 
Harry Rasky. In my replies, I en- 
deavored to give comprehensive answers 
to all his questions and, at the time, had 
no reason to expect anything but an ob- 
jective treatment of the crucially im- 
portant subject. 

Second, when the program was shown 
on February 14, I hardly recognized the 
fact that I had contributed. Reduced to 
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insignificance and taken out of context, 
it produced exactly the opposite result to 
that most desired—a clear treatment of 
our just rights and obligations for the 
operation, maintenance, and protection 
of the Panama Canal. I shall comment 
briefly on parts of the program. 

Starting with an accompaniment of 
calypso music, it promptly focused on a 
theme hostile to the United States and 
gave local agitators an opportunity to 
voice their extreme views without ad- 
equate clarification. 

It gave a fleeting glimpse of the for- 
mer Governor of the Canal Zone who 
had bravely faced the 1959 Canal Zone 
invasion and effectively handled the 
crisis without giving him an opportunity 
to reply to his castigator. 

While the narrator repeated a mass of 
details, much of it wholly irrelevant and 
misleading, his statements were most 
significant for what he failed to say. 
There was an obvious avoidance of pre- 
senting a true picture of the just rights 
and obligations of the United States, or 
our vital interests as well as the interests 
of the entire world. 

The total effect was against the true 
needs of our country—a view that seems 
to have conformed with that of certain 
policymakers in the Department of 
State. 

As to the effect on the public, as 
shown by my extensive correspondence, 
an overwhelming number of letters from 
informed observers were highly critical 
of the program as tending to subvert 
our position in the Canal Zone. A few 
criticized me as being more represent- 
ative of European despotism than of 
the United States and its policy of 
generosity. Some had been confused by 
what was actually a most misleading 
program. 

Now to return to the comments by 
Lawrence Laurent, I wish to stress, 
despite assertions to the contrary, the 
following: 

First. The subject of the NBC “White 
Paper on Panama: Danger Zone” is not 
new as suggested by him, but old. 

Second. While the TV program may 
have given a “first look” to some, its 
story has been treated extensively in 
many addresses in the Congress and in 
numerous thoughtful articles over the 
last few years in various magazines that 
are available to those who seek enlight- 
enment. 

Third. Notwithstanding statements 
to the contrary, the views presented in 
the NBC White Paper are subject to 
argument and should be clarified and 
not confused. 

Fourth. Instead of universal approval 
as implied by Writer Laurent, there were 
many protests of the strongest charac- 
ter to the obvious slant of the program 
against the best interests of the United 
States. 

It is indeed unfortunate that in these 
tragic times when our Nation, which is 
the last great outpost of freedom, is be- 
ing consistently attacked and under- 
mined by those who have received the 
bounties of our national freedom, these 
subversive forces control not only many 
of the great newspapers of the country 
but also the television and radio net- 
works; and the opportunity seems never 
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to be overlooked by them to misrepre- 
sent every incident of international fric- 
tion in a way antagonistic to and down- 
rightly subversive of the best interests 
of our country and in derogation of the 
facts involved. 

These subversive methods are, in ef- 
fect, conspiratorial against the best in- 
terests of the American people and so 
intended. They are altogether ir- 
responsible and alien, and the methods 
and practices of these enemies of our 
institutions should be recognized, ex- 
posed, and abated. They represent the 
same character of communistic infiltra- 
tign that has weakened lesser nations 
throughout the world and made them 
easy prey for communistic conquest. 
‘sBMr. Speaker, since February, the sit- 
uation in the Caribbean has continued 
to deteriorate. No responsible official of 
the executive branch has yet spoken 
out in ringing words as to what our poli- 
cy should be. Accordingly, I urge the 
people of the United States to write 
their views to the President, the Sec- 
retary of State, their Senators and 
Representatives, demanding an end to 
diplomatic weakness and adoption of 
reasoned policies that are fully protective 
of our national interests at Panama. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article in full: 

“NBC Wurre Paper” Provep A TRIUMPH 

(By Lawrence Laurent) 

The “NBC White Paper” series has a pre- 
tentious title, borrowed from the British 
term for an official government report. The 
series never did get around to the subjects, 
originally announced, on “The PR Boys” of 
the public relations business, on “Govern- 
ment by Publicity” or “The Soviet Union 
from Within.” 

If these are failings, however, they are 
minor failings. Certainly nothing since Ed- 
ward R. Murrow’s first season with “See It 
Now” has covered as many controversial sub- 
jects with as much depth and understand- 
ing. The “NBC White Paper” series is a 
major triumph for the newly emphasized 
dimension of reality on television. 

The series arrived last November with a 
report on “The U-2 Affair.” This frank and 
caustic interpretation on a major interna- 
tional blunder drew much applause and 
many complaints. One veterans organiza- 
tion condemned the program, not for any 
inaccuracies or mistakes but because it 
lacked the proper patriotic fervor. 

Another outcry followed (in December) 
the poetic and over-stated study of the sit- 
in crisis in Nashville, Tenn. On this pro- 
gram, ‘producer Al Wasserman, an intense, 
perceptive, documentary artist, used some 
rigid stereotypes to achieve a tremendous 
dramatic impact. Artistically, it was superb. 
As a reporting job, it was much too sub- 
jective. 

“Panama: Zone” came in February 
and it gave many viewers their first long look 
at a newly troubled area. Apparently, it left 
no room for argument and for the first time 
in the life of the series there were no pro- 
tests. 

A situation that had been overlooked, the 

powers of the State legislature, 
was studied in March. Interviews, filmed 
meetings, charts and the narration of Chet 
Huntley put “Man in the Middle: The State 
Legislature” into new perspective for many 
American citizens. 

“The Anatomy of a Hospital” was booked 
into an April Sunday evening’s schedule. 
ibaa. © Geeeiabits ob-dhe eeme- 
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times sudden, often violent death that is a 
part of a city hospital. The suffering and 
the mercy was contrasted with the non- 
emotional, prosaic problems of finance that 
harass hospital administrators. 

These separate parts of hospital opera- 
tion are inseparable and never before on 
television had they been linked for such 
effect. 

The “NBC White Paper” series ended its 
first season this week with the telecast of 
“Railroads: End of the Line?” One would 
not expect the problems of mass transporta- 
tion to contain much poetry, imagery or ro- 
mance. Yet these were exactly the qual- 
ities that producer Wasserman caught and 
which were passed along by haunting film 
footage and by Huntley’s matter-of-fact nar- 
ration. 

Seldom in history have we loved any ma- 
chine as we loved the homely, noisy steam 
locomotive. Wasserman wisely picked up a 
paragraph out of Thomas Wolfe’s “Of Time 
and the River” to illustrate this improbable 
love affair between the North American and 
the mechanical monster: 

“Trains cross the continent in a swirl of 
dust and thunder, the leaves fly down the 
tracks behind them; the great trains cleave 
through gulch and gully, they rumble with 
spoked thunder on the bridges over the 
brown wash of mighty rivers, they toil 
through hills, they skirt the rough ground 
stubble of shorn fields, they whip past empty 
stations in the little towns and their great 
stride pounds its even pulse across America.” 

Now, the railroads are in trouble. The 
wonder and glamor which belonged to the 
locomotive now belong to the jet airplane 
and to the space rocket. The “White Paper,” 
however, had a note of hope that the train 
will recover with new uses. 

After a season of six shows, executive pro- 
ducer Irvin Gitlin can be proud of the work 
of his staff. He should also have proved the 
value of such programs. 





Statesmanlike Address 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am hon- 
ored and pleased to include in the REc- 
ORD a very timely and statesmanlike ad- 
dress recently delivered by my valued 
friend and able and distinguished col- 
league, Congressman Haroitp D. Dono- 
HUE, Of Massachusetts, at the com- 
mencement exercises at Anna Maria 
College in Paxton, Mass., on Sunday, 
June 4. 

Congressman Donouvue’s stirring com- 
mentary and remarks on current condi- 
tions facing contemporary graduates are 
a sober warning and a lofty inspiration. 

His talk was deeply appreciated by 
the graduates and was appropriately 
noted in the press by the celebrated 
Worcester Telegram in an article which 
I also ask leave to include as part of my 

emarks. 


r 

I heartily congratulate Congressman 
DonoHve upon his excellent address. 
It is in an admirable tenor and should 
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do much to clarify national thinking on 
the vital matters which he discussed: 


ADDRESS TO GRADUATES, ANNA MARIA COLLEGE, 
PaxTON, MASS., BY THE HONORABLE Harowp 
D. DONOHUE 


My dear young graduates, somehow the 
title, “Address to the Graduates,” on your 
program above my name seems to suggest 
the appearance of an all-knowing somebody, 
to reveal secret guidelines, guaranteeing the 
prosperous pursuit of worldly happiness and 
SUCCESS. 

I am sure you graduates entertain no such 
illusion; I am certain I possess no such 
knowledge. 

In truth, I am here more to receive, from 
your own composite picture of youthful 
beauty, wholesomeness, and vitality, renewed 
inspiration for my own labors than to offer 
you any directional counsel. 

As members of the new generation, rather 
than seeking any advice for your future, you 
might well ask your elders for an account of 
our stewardship of your American heritage. 
If you did, our approach to an explanation 
would be more in a tone of apology than any 
tune of triumph. 

Particularly on this bright and happy day 
of your lives it would be our heartfelt desire 
to bring you “news of good tidings,’’ that all 
is well at home and abroad. That is the 
kind of legacy we elders hoped to have wait- 
ing for you but which, unfortunately, we 
cannot fully deliver at this time. 

For, at home, we have been suffering a long 
period of frightening national decline in our 
traditionally high moral standards and 
ethical principles. More than a decade of 
excessive self-indulgence and inordinate con- 
centration upon personal profit and pleasure 
has alarmingly weakened the _ spiritual 
strength and moral fiber of our country. 

Out of this general decline we have become 
afflicted with constantly increasing numbers 
of major crimes of sex and violence, high 
divorce rates, waves of juvenile delinquency, 
and a common disregard of spiritual concepts 
and patriotic restraints. Let me cite a few 
current examples of this latter development. 

For instance, while most were demonstrat- 
ing wide unconcern about true moral values, 
a few were discovered directing their atten- 
tion to fixing false prices. 

While the majority were experiencing re- 
newed confidence from the coordinated suc- 
cess of our first astronaut, disturbing ex- 
amples of questionable work delays at vital 
missile production bases were being un- 
covered. 

While Presidential representatives were 
proclaiming abroad our creed in the equality 
of man, some sections of our own country 
were incredibly denying the personal liber- 
ties of certain American citizens. 

While our most informed leaders exhort 
us to the imperative defense of our institu- 
tions, a few are heard in plaintive appeal 
for appeasement at any cost. 

Meanwhile, abroad, our capabilities and 
qualifications for free world leadership have 
been seriously questioned. Our self-accepted 
superiority in the technical sciences was 
temporarily dented. Some programs to aid 
and advance the rehabilitation and welfare 
of other countries were proving to be mis- 
used and misguided. In some places we 
were criticized for being too quick with too 
little and, in others, of being too late with 
too much. Some of our traditionally close 
allies were being tempted to doubt and 
hesitate while our avowed enemy moved 
forward in arrogant daring. 

Happily, but cautiously, I believe we can 
now observe the appearance of a few signs 
that will lead, please God, toward a healthy, 
general recovery. With respect to your de- 
preciated legacy, first sign is the recog- 
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nition and admission of past indiscretions 
by your elders; however, we have not yet 
pankrupted you. 

We may have been ethically lax, but the 
fundamental faith of our forefathers is still 
within us. 

Because of good will and peaceful desire, 
we have permitted our enemy abroad to 
embarrass us but we have not permitted him 
to drive us to despair or defeat. 

We may have often been loose in our 
thoughts but we have retained our basic un- 
derstanding. In my opinion, it is indeed 
vital that we unceasingly project that under- 
standing. 

You are particularly fitted to help in this 
objective. 

The gravest threat to our national integ- 
rity, from within and without, was princi- 
pally brought on, in my judgment, by pre- 
vious delays in three flelds of fundamental 
understanding. 

We have been complacently slow in under- 
standing the destructive nature of the evil 
afflicting us from within, the vicious nature 
of the enemy without, and the changing 
nature of modern warfare. 

We have been almost fatally slow in under- 
standing that the destructive nature of the 
pagan materiality suffocating the original 
spirit of our society is the same as that which 
has marked the pages of history with the fall, 
of other proud, prosperous and strong na- 
tions of the past, into the dark valley of 
humiliation and oblivion from which na- 
tions rise no more. 

We have been almost tragically slow to 
understand the nature of atheistic commu- 
nism as the deadliest enemy in world experi- 
ence. We have been acting, and reacting, 
from the unfounded conviction that com- 
munism is but the name of a passing fashion 
and involves no more threatening danger 
than a buzzing bumblebee. 

We have been carelessly unmindful that 
the historically written and avowed purpose 
of this devilish philosophy is to patiently 
and ultimately enslave the world by any 
means and in whatever time it takes. 

It seems incredible that in more recent 
times we could likely forget the arrogant 
warnings of the current Kremlin leader 
when, in 1956, he said “we will bury you.” 
Again, during his visit to the United States 
in 1959, he told us “your grandchildren will 
live under communism.” 

Addicted with our own lassitude and seem- 
ing security, we have been tempted to over- 
look the stark fact there is another great 
power in the world bent on perverting the 
meaning of democracy and peace into tyran- 
ny and death. 

Let us be ever mindful that these ruthless 
aggressors hold up deceit, hypocrisy, false- 
hood and treachery as the high standards of 
their atheistic immorality. For them there 
are no spiritual restrictions in their race to 
conquer. 

We have been, further, dangerously slow 
to understand the nature of modern war- 
fare. We too commonly think of war in 
terms of shooting, when, in fact, shooting 
has become a last resort in modern war. 

Today, war is a matter of pressure. Pres- 
sure can be political, economic, psychologi- 
cal, violently physical, or any combination 
of them. The Communists, with their long 
range strategy, dedicated patience and their 
knowledge that the whole globe is their 
field of battle, have developed the war of 
varying pressures to its highest degree. By 
its skillful use, they have been repeatedly 
throwing us and the free world into recur- 
ring status of disunity, confusion and hesi- 
tation. 

Through unhurried and persistent prob- 
ings of American moral and military pre- 
Paredness, they have not yet followed up 
their intermittent indications of peaceful ne- 
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gotiation with concrete evidence of sincerity. 
It is quite probable they will not provide 
such evidence until they are satisfied that 
American morale and might has 

the structure and the stamina of our found- 
ers. This pattern of the Russian cold war 
scheme and design has long been spelled 
out before us and we have finally and realis- 
tically analyzed it. Let us, then, to the do- 
ing of the task that clearly lies before us. 

In this doing, your new generation should 
willingly accept its full part. We remind 
you that each generation of Americans has 
been called upon to make its own con- 
tribution to the preservation of our national 
liberties and institutions. 

The false worship of materiality in Amer- 
ica must be rejected. The faith, the beliefs 
and the principles of our founders must be 
revived and restored: the creeping curse of 
mass apathy must be scorned and replaced 
with a new era of personal responsibility. 
In no other way can the moral integrity of 
this Nation be regained. 

Against the godless enemy abroad our 
traditionally heroic virtues of patience, for- 
titude, courage, sacrifice and concern for our 
neighbor, must be resurrected. For the 
common goal of modern military prepared- 
ness on every front, all segments within our 
society—the individual, business, labor, agri- 
culture, political parties—must submerge 
self-interest for the national purpose. We 
can, and we will, succeed if we march forward 
in living observance of the words in our 
pledge of allegiance, to be one Nation under 
God 


As Catholic American patriots, you are 
uniquely equipped to lead your new genera-~ 
tion in this desperate fight to save the bless- 
ings of freedom for all mankind. 

You have been taught that the dignity of 
man comes from His divine creation. You 
have been instructed that sacrifice is merely 
following the example of our Saviour. You 
have been shown that virtue in an indi- 
vidual, or a nation, can be attained only by 
adherence to the commandments of the Al- 
mighty. You have come to realize that man 
is the master of his own soul and the dic- 
tator of his own destiny. You have seen 
how the glory of the resurrection followed 
only after tortuous testing in the soul-sear- 
ing fires of pain, sorrow, humiliation and 
even betrayal. You have learned that honor- 
able service to country is but fulfillment of 
dutiful service to God. 

The President of the United States has 
issued a clarion call for us to unite in a re- 
newed and reinvigorated beginning to estab- 
lish honorable peace throughout the world. 
He has indicated his own conviction that 
our desperate duel for such peace with a 
godless enemy may extend indefinitely. 

He has further expressed his solemn be- 
lief that the hour has come for each Ameri- 
can to decide for himself whether he wishes 
to abjectly accept the tyrannical yoke of 
Communist slavery or patriotically accept 
the long sacrifices imperative for the con- 
tinuing enjoyment of the inalienable rights 
endowed upon him by his Creator. 

The summary challenge before us, then, 
is whether the voluntary self-discipline of a 
free people in a united society, under God, 
can prevail over the regimented rule of a 
slave state under atheistic dictators. 

Therein lies the opportunity for you to ap- 
ply your training toward the victory we 
must commonly achieve. 

The united proof of our capacity and char- 
acter in self-discipline, for God and country, 
is the last chance we may have to convince 
the Kremlin leaders that peaceful settlement 
in honor, is their wisest choice in prevention 
of their own self-destruction in a nuclear 
war. 

Strengthened by your special learning, in- 
spired by your dedicated teachers, o' 
by the sacrifices of your parents, with faith 
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in your country and belief in your God, I 
ask you to go forth and assume your right- 
ful leadership in this battle, fortified by 
the thoughts expressed by William Lloyd 
Garrison (when principles are involved) 
which were repeated and reiterated by Presi- 
dent Kennedy as he recently left for Europe 
to meet the heads of state of that conti- 
nent—‘“I am in earnest. I will not equivo- 
cate. I will not excuse. I will not retreat 
an inch and I will be heard.” 

I know that you graduates, when princi- 
ples are involved, will be in earnest. That 
you will not equivocate. That you will not 
excuse. That you will not retreat an inch 
and you certainly will be heard and all will 
listen. 

In dedicating yourselves to duty, for God 
and country, may I remind you your perse- 
verance does have the inspiring guarantee 
of success in the promise contained in the 
words from the Scriptures, “He who endureth 
to the end will be saved.” 


DONOHUE ExHoORTS ANNA Maria 1961 C1iass 


(By Betty Lilyestrom) 

PaAxToN.—Today’s American college grad- 
uates have not been left the all-bright kind 
of legacy their elders would have liked, US. 
Representative Harotp D. Dononve told 
graduating seniors at Anna Maria College 
yesterday. 

Speaking at the por ke 12th annual com- 
mencement exercises in Foundress Hall, the 
Worcester Congressman said it is up to the 
graduates themselves to make this the kind 
of world they would like to live in. 

“I would like to be able to tell you that 
all is well at home and abroad—this is the 
kind of legacy we elders hoped to have wait- 
ing for you,” he said, “but, unfortunately, 
this is not the case.” 

DoNnoHUE charged that America at home 
has become “soft from a long decline in our 
traditional high moral standards and ethical 
conduct” and that America abroad has un- 
derestimated both the strength and dedica- 
tion of the enemy—communism—and the 
degree to which modern warfare has 
changed. 

PAGAN MATERIALITY 

“We have been complacently slow to un- 
derstand the destructive nature of our em- 
phasis on materiality—the same 
pagan materiality that has marked the pages 
of history with the fall of other prosperous, 
proud and strong nations of the past into 
the dark, deep valley of oblivion from which 
no nation ever rises,” he said. 

He also ch that America has been 
guilty of treating communism as “a passing 
fashion no more threatening than a buzzing 
bumblebee,” rather than as a force intent 
on ultimately enslaving the world. 

Finally, he said, we have been “danger- 
ously slow” in recognizing the fact that mod- 
ern warfare has changed and that the old 
“shooting war” has been replaced by a war 
of pressure. 

On a hopeful note, DonoHUE commented 
that a few signs of a “healthy general re- 
covery” from these ills are observable. 

“The first sign,” he said, “is the recogni- 
tion and admission of past indiscretions on 
the part of your elders. We may have been 
ethically lax, but the fundamental faith of 
our forefathers is still within us. 

“We have permitted our enemy to embar- 
rass us, but we have not allowed him to drive 
us to despair or defeat.” 

Much is yet to be done, he said, and the 
responsibility for doing it will fall on the 
shoulders of the young people emerging from 
colleges and universities throughout the 
country. 

“The false worship of materiality In Amer- 
ica must be rejected,” he said. “The creep- 
ing curse of mass apathy must be replaced 
with a new era of personal responsibility. 
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“Against the godless enemy abroad, our 
heroic virtues—patience, fortitude and con- 
cern for our Nation—must be resumed. 
And in order to reach our common goal of 
preparedness on every front, we must each 
learn to submerge our individual interests 
to the single interest of the Nation.” 

Bishop Flanagan presided at the exercises 
and conferred degrees on 66 seniors, largest 
class ever graduated from the college. 

Special honors included: 

The Marian Award, presented by the Cath- 
olic Women’s Club of Worcester to a member 
of the graduating class who best exemplifies 
the true spirit of Catholic womanhood, to 
Jacqueline Duguay Walsh of Worcester. 


BISHOP GIVES DIPLOMAS 


The Archibald R. LeMieux Award of $100 
for outstanding merit—shared by Catherine 
T. Christmas of Holden, president of the stu- 
dent government; Jeannette Y. Hebert of 
Worcester, vice president of student govern- 
ment; and Cecile C. Quintal of Central Falls, 
R.I., president of the senior class. 

Elected to Kappa Gamma Pi, national hon- 
or society of Catholic colleges for women— 
Geraldine M. Nadeau of Grand Cascapedia, 
Quebec; Gloria A. Stuart, of Easthampton; 
Jacqueline Duguay Walsh and Joanne C. 
Walsh, of Auburn. 

Elected to Delta Epsilon Sigma, national 
scholastic honor society for students of 
Catholic colleges and universities—Eliza- 
beth A. Dame of North Grafton, Geraldine M. 
Nadeau and Gloria A. Stuart. 

Other speakers at the exercises included 
Rev. Theodore A. Fortier, A.A., who gave the 
invocation, and Sister Irene Marie, 8.8.A., 
president of the college. 

Bishop Flanagan officiated at a pontifical 
baccalaureate mass for the graduates yes- 
terday morning in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The 
sermon was preached by Rt. Rev. Msgr. David 
C. Sullivan, pastor of St. Peter’s Church. 





Excerpts From Remarks of Senator Estes 
Kefauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, at 
Memorial Day Ceremony, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration Center, Mountain Home, 
Tenn., Sunday, May 28, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUISE G. REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mrs. REECE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I include very fine 
excerpts from remarks made by the sen- 
ior Senator from Tennessee, the Honor- 
able Estes Keravuver, in the Memorial 
Day ceremonies held at the Veterans’ 
Administration Center, Mountain Home, 
Tenn., on Sunday, May 28, 1961: 


No one can stand in this place, at this 
moment in time, without feeling caught up 
in our Nation’s past, present, and future. 
Vast memories are collected here. So, also, 
are our dreams. 

History’s rolicall for Mountain Home 
stretches back to the Revolution. This was 
the home of Robert Young, a Revolutionary 
soldier who fought at King’s Mountain and 
is now buried here. 

It was the home, too, of other great fig- 
ures: John Sevier and Andrew Jackson; the 
late Brownlow, who founded 
Mountain Home, and our lately departed 
friend, Representative Carroll Reece. 
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A great love of country, confirmed in duty, 
has always pervaded this area. It has long 
been acclaimed as having furnished more 
volunteers to the colors than any other sec- 
tion of the country. 

Nearby Carter County, for example, fur- 
nished three companies of volunteers in 
World War I; so many that it became un- 
necessary to draft even one man in the 
county. 

Many of those who died in that war and 
in later ones are buried among the 3,800 
graves just beyond this memorial park. 
Their lips are sealed; most of us cannot 
know what had been their hopes and dreams. 

And neither can we more than guess what 
were the hopes and dreams of those count- 
less other Americans who have died for free- 
dom’s sake, as symbolized by the replica of 
the great tomb in our midst. 

But many of those yet living who are 
gathered here today—the Gold Star Mothers, 
the Spanish-American War veterans and the 
survivors of other wars—can tell us much 
about the agony that war brings. 

So can the patients and the doctors, the 
nurses and the counselors at the Veterans’ 
Administration Center here at Mountain 
Home. 

From them all, we can learn what it means 
to lose a son, a father, or some other rela- 
tive in war. Or we can discover what it is 
like to forfeit an arm or a leg or otherwise 
become disabled by war. 

It is not difficult to find out about the hor- 
rors of war. But how difficult it is to solve 
the riddle of peace; to learn how to advance 
the cause of freedom and brotherhood with- 
out resort to war. 

Perhaps we could start by consulting 
some of those who hold the future in their 
hands—the hundreds of Boy Scouts who are 
taking part in this Memorial Day service. 

What were their thoughts this morning as 
they moved through the VA cemetery close 
by, placing an American flag on each grave? 
What are their hopes and dreams? 

Surely, they must have felt, as all of us do, 
a sense of gratitude to those departed for 
the contributions they had made to the 
cause of preserving freedom. 

But did these youngsters have deeper, per- 
sonal thoughts? Did they wonder whether 
it is inevitable that one day they, too, might 
be called upon to fight for freedom on shores 
not yet known? 

Such a prospect, we elders must admit, can 
be exciting to a boy of scout age. It’s an 
excitement not likely to be tempered by the 
sobering knowledge of war’s horrors. 

Besides, the search for peace, by contrast, 
is usually dull. It is sadly the marks of 
our civilization that we remember more 
vividly those who have fought in war than 
those who have fought for peace. 

Yet, unless all civilization is now to be lost, 
we must teach our children to cherish free- 
dom without automatically yielding to war 
as the inevitable and only recourse for set- 
tling disputes. 

We must teach them that it is sometimes 
the better part of valor to exhaust all peace- 
ful, honorable means of preserving and ad- 
vancing freedom’s cause before committing 
ourselves or our friends to battle. 

In my lifetime, I have met few Americans 
called into their country’s service who did 
not hope that the war they were then being 
asked to fight was supposed to be the war 
to end all wars. 

So it is fair to ask ourselves whether those 
whose memory we honor today will have died 
in vain unless we, the living, dedicate our 
lives to the task of preserving freedom in 
peace. 

The nature and character of today’s world 
makes this a formidable task. It is a far 
different world than existed 40 years ago, 20 
years ago, or even a year ago. 

No longer does the balance of power lie with 
the great powers of Europe and North Amer- 
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ica, or even between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

We are quickly discovering that millions 
of people in formerly out-of-the-way corners 
of the earth—in Africa and Asia particular- 
ly—are responding to the appeal of freedom 
and daily groping toward it. 

Once we merely looked to the moon. 
Now we talk of shooting for it. But in our 
conquest of the skies, we are sharply re- 
minded of the pressing problems that re- 
main unsolved on earth. 

Some of these are right at our doorstep. 
How can we persuade uncommitted millions 
that we truly believe in brotherhood and 
freedom when we deny the right of some 
Americans to ride a bus unmolested? 

A score or more of limited wars have been 
fought in various parts of the world since 
the close of World War II. What a sad 
commentary on man’s failure to live in peace 
with his international neighbors. 

We have the machinery for peaceful set- 
tlement of our international problems. But 
this machinery is seldom used. There is, for 
example, the World Court. It is situated at 
The Hague and is staffed with brilliant in- 
ternational lawyers. Yet, it has decided less 
than 20 cases in 15 years. 

In addition, there is the machinery of the 
Atlantic Alliance—both civilian and mili- 
tary—through which we can build a com- 
mon front against communism and help 
small nations to help themselves. 

But we need to use more of this machinery 
and use it more actively. We also need to 
close ranks: an Atlantic community which 
is divided, to paraphrase Lincoln, is one 
which is sure to fall. 

The cause of democracy is one of freedom 
for all people under God. In subscribing to 
this principle, we must recognize that Amer- 
icans hold no copyright on freedom; to 
fiourish, it must be shared. 

As Americans, let us recognize that de- 
mocracy imposes greater responsibilities than 
any other kind of government—and then let 
us accept those responsibilities willingly. 

In this rapidly changing world, let us 
freely listen to new ideas and fearlessly dis- 
cuss them, for ignorance and a closed mind 
can contribute little to the awesome need of 
our times. 

Finally, let us have faith in ourselves, in 
the people around us, in our leaders who 
are trying to serve, and in our country. But 
most of all let us have faith in God and 
the right. Thank you. 





National Catholic Youth Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, the 11th 
annual observance of National Catholic 
Youth Week will be from October 29, 
1961, through November 5, 1961. The 
theme for the week is “Youth, Unity, 
Truth.” 

The National Council of Catholic 
Youth, under the guidance of the Rt. 
Rev. Msgr. Joseph E. Schieder, director 
of the Catholic youth of the United 
States, is sponsor of the week. 

They are to be congratulated for se- 
lecting such an acutely appropriate 
theme, “Youth, Unity, Truth,” which 
aims to focus the attention of the world 
on dedicated Catholic youth who pos- 
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sess the truth and yearn to work toward 
the union of all nations and all faiths, to 
alert the world to the tremendous power 
in the hands of young people committed 
to truth, and to help youth realize that 
all truth comes from God and that only 
through Him can youth achieve its goals. 

No theme could be more attuned to the 
crises dominating the world today. 
Never before in the history of our coun- 
try has it become more vitally necessary 
for American youth to band together 
their prayers and talents to spread truth 
and peace the world over. The theme 
has vast spiritual implications. Further, 
its political aspects are vital to our time. 
Youth will pray for the success of the 
United Nations and any future summit 
conferences, for the union of a world now 
severed by communism and unnatural 
stress between East and West. 

Youth Week provides an opportunity 
for young people to display their talents 
and achievements—thus counteracting 
the unfavorable publicity incurred by a 
small minority of the young people in 
this country. It includes participation 
by thousands of schools, colleges, and 
universities, and local and national 
youth groups, in addition to millions of 
young people in the working world. 
Many military installations, both at 
home and abroad, count their young 
people among youth week participants. 
Programs of the week include religious 
services, radio-TV shows, award presen- 
tations, athletic events, parades, and 
social affairs. 

The 8 million young people involved in 
Catholic Youth Week, along with the 
competent and unselfish adults working 
with them, deserve our congratulations 
and good will. I ask the attention of the 
entire public to this great week, and the 
support of the public for all those private 
programs devoted to the development of 
an able, spiritually strong and resource- 
ful youth. 





Prisoner-Tractor Exchange 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following: 


WASHINGTON REPORT BY CONGRESSMAN BRUCE 
ALGER, FIFTH DISTRICT, TEXAS 


JUNE 3, 1961. 

The prisoner-tractor exchange demanded 
by Castro is almost unbelievable and should 
be carefully studied and understood by every 
American—1,214 Cubans and 500 tractors 
($30,000 each for heavy construction) are 
involved. Legally and morally many other 
matters are involved. The President 
Planned the U.S. end by setting up the 
private committee of Eleanor Roosevelt, Wal- 
ter Reuther, and Milton Eisenhower. These 
factors must be considered as pointed out 
by the President: (1) He acted as a private 
citizen; (2) this transaction (a) will not 
violate the law, the Logan Act, (b) is tax 
deductible, (c) the existing partial embargo 
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preventing tractor shipment to Cuba can be 
changed, and (d) this is a humanitarian ef- 
fort to save the lives of several hundred men. 

Let’s look at the facts: (1) The President, 
as head of our Government, cannot deal as 
a private citizen in foreign and military 
policy, even if he can in any other field 
(which is questionable). (2) He misinter- 
prets the law, the Logan Act, when he says 
“I am advised that the Logan Act is not 
involved inasmuch as it covers only negotia- 
tions ‘in relation to any disputes or contro- 
versies with the United States or to defeat 
the measures of the United States.’” As I 
see it, the facts of this deal clearly establish 
violation of the Logan Act. This deal does 
involve the defeat of measures of the United 
States. We are in controversy with Com- 
munist Castro. Finally, clearly private citi- 
zens cannot engage in foreign policy replac- 
ing the Government. (3) Contributions 
cannot be tax deductible as charity or in re- 
habilitation and assistance of needy refugees. 
Cuban prisoners do not fit this picture at all. 
Blackmail is not charity nor vice versa. (4) 
An export license to ship tractors as a hu- 
manitarian effort further fails in logic when 
it is realized that the equipment is quite 
possibly to build military bases, later to kill 
those who endeavor to free Cuba from com- 
munism (as the President has promised we 
will do). (5) This is not humanitarian, 
when the price of saving these prisoners is 
(1) blackmail, (2) aids and gives comfort 
to the enemy in his military buildup, (3) 
will result in later deaths as the fortifi- 
cations are strengthened, (4) sets the 
precedent for later ransom situations when 
American citizens as tourists, as military or 
civilian representatives, or in whatever ca- 
pacity, can be seized and held anywhere out- 
side the continental limits. 

For my part, as a Representative, I swear 
to uphold the Constitution and this action 
clearly violates the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution. Therefore, I do not so define 
national unity and purpose as reason for 
my silence and refusal to criticize. On the 
contrary, it is my hope that citizens through- 
out this great land will rise up and demand 
a different and clear policy that repudiates 
this blackmail effort. In this case, the peo- 
ple must lead the Executive (as has occurred 
many times when Congress overrode a Presi- 
dential veto, the voice of the people) to the 
right course of action. Patriotism demands 
that we all protect our beloved Nation from 
faulty leadership and poor judgment. 

John and Lou Tower took Washington by 
storm. The airport reception, the private 
reception, the heartfelt eulogies over this 
Texas election on the floor of the House and 
Senate have provided a fresh breath of air 
in this staid and jaded political center. John 
and Lou were never better than when greet- 
ing their new-found friends. Poised, happy 
and sincere, they accepted the plaudits with 
modesty. I am more convinced than ever 
that we will now see unfold before us one 
of the most outstanding political careers of 
our times. JoHN Tower has the ability, the 
understanding and the determination to 
make an outstanding legislator, a Senator of 
whom Texas can be proud. There is no ques- 
tion of the good will extended to JoHN by 
all. He starts his political career with the 
admiration and respect of friend and foe 
alike. The entire Nation has taken heart 
over this election. For my part, I am proud 
to have been able to participate in JOHN’s 
election and reception to Washington. 

President Eisenhower made an outstanding 
speech at the congressional dinner in which 
he outlined a role of Government, foreign 
and domestic, called responsible progress. 
Besides the ex-President, greatest applause 
went to Senator GOLDWATER and TOWER. 

Extension of the Korean wartime excise 
and corporate taxes passed in the Ways and 
Means Committee, 22 to 3. I opposed the 
extension as a protest to the temporory ex- 
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tension of a temporary tax. It is time for 
broadly based tax reform. We keep talking 
about doing it but no action. Further, I 
am getting tired of “picking up the tab” for 
the big spenders. It’s time we cut down the 
Government’s spending money. This will 
not succeed (my opposition) unless the peo- 
ple demand less Federal spending and a bal- 
anced budget. After all, there are no con- 
stitutional limits on Federal borrowing. 
Here, too, is an area where Government 
needs to be curtailed. 

Our gold supply is down to $17.4 billion of 
which $11.2 billion supports our currency. 
That leaves $6.2 billion and President Ken- 
nedy has asked that we give away $414 bil- 
lion in foreign aid. Looks like our solvency 
and sound money won’t last long at our cur- 
rent rate of spending. President Kennedy’s 
spending proposals are already over $4 bil- 
lion beyond his January estimates. Where 
are we going? 





Excerpt From Opening Statement by Hon. 
Francis E. Walter, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, for Opening of Public Hearings 
by the Committee in the Caucus Room, 
House Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., May 31, 1961, Before Hearing 
Any Witnesses 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me so to do, I present the text of an 
opening statement by Hon. Francis E. 
WALTER, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, of 
which committee I have been a member 
for about 14 years. 

The primary reason I am pleased to 
present this statement by my distin- 
guished chairman is that it is a good 
illustration and sample of the sort of 
preliminary statement which is always 
read by the chairman of either the full 
committee or a subcommittee prior to 
the swearing in of any witness to testify 
before the committee or the hearing of 
testimony before the committee. 

Mr. Speaker, can there be any ques- 
tion in the mind of any reader of this 
statement that it clearly sets forth the 
purposes and objectives of the hearing 
to which the statement relates? Can 
there be any question but that any offi- 
cer or member of the Fund for Social 
Analysis, some of the officials of which 
were about to be questioned by the com- 
mittee, were put on notice before they 
took the witness chair in the hearing 
room of the pertinency of questions 
which they might be asked about their 
organization’s operations? 

And, Mr. Speaker, not least of all in 
this statement do I call your attention 
to the next to the last paragraph thereof 
which states as follows: 

The committee is not in any sense inter- 
ested in restricting bona fide research and 
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study. of communism. In fact, it has en- 


understand the problems that communism 
poses throughout the world. 
Excerrr From OPENING STATEMENT 
(By Hon. Francis E. WALTER) 


Many hearings held by the committee over 
the past several years have documented the 
volume of Communist propaganda being 
printed in the Soviet Union and its satellite 
countries for dissemination in the United 
States. The methods used to import this 
propaganda has also been documented. In 
an effort to curb this abuse, I have offered 
H.R. 5751, which is presently on the Consent 
Calendar. This bill is identical with the 
one which passed the House in the 86th 
Congress, but did not reach a vote in the 
Senate. 

We do not believe that Communist propa- 
ganda will be fully controlled by this bill, 
or for that matter by any bill. A Commu- 
nist propaganda offensive is being waged 
both from without and from within this 
country in many different fields, and this 
committee has endeavored and will continue 
in its efforts to aid Congress in its considera- 
tion of necessary remedial legislation to con- 
trol this Communist weapon. 

Prior to 1947, scores of Communist-front 
organizations, engaged in propaganda ac- 
tivities, enjoyed tax-exempt status. Moneys 
donated to such organizations were deduc- 
tible on the income tax returns of individual 
and corporate donors. In 1947, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, acting on the 
findings of the Attorney General, removed 
the tax-exempt status of those organiza- 
tions which the Attorney General found to 
be subversive. 

This was thought to be the coup which 
would fold most of these subversive organi- 
zations but as we know, it did not. Most 
of the organizations continued to flourish, 
although at the start with a reduced budget. 
It was not until organizations were found to 
be subversive by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board that many ceased to exist, at 
least under the name by which they had 
been known for years. However, even such 
a finding did not bring about the demise of 
the American Committee for Protection of 
the Foreign Born. Newly named organiza- 
tions are cropping up daily to replace those 
which have served their purpose. 

None of these propaganda organs died 
from the lack of income. They were discon- 
tinued because they had served their purpose 
or because the citation as subversive re- 
moved their acceptability to the general 

, Public. 

Years have now passed since the Attorney 
General has cited an organization as sub- 
versive. The limitation placed upon his of- 
fice by the courts is having the effect of 
stopping further citations. The courts de- 
lay in upon the provisions of the 
Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
and the years it takes between a hearing 
before the Subversive Activities Control 
Board and the issuance of a final order, have 
all worked to the advantage of Communist 
organizations. Therefore, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue needs authority to deny 
tax relief to these organizations immediately 
upon their formation. 

However, denial of tax exemption has not, 
and will never bring about the elimination 
of propaganda organizations. Preliminary 
investigations by the committee has un- 
covered the fact that one organization has 
solicited over the period of less than 5 years, 
over a quarter of a million dollars. This 
money has been used almost exclusively in 
the dissemination of in de- 
fense of the Communist Party and its mem- 
bers, and in the furtherance of Communist 
Party objectives. Its principal income has 
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not been taxable because it is derived from 
gifts or contributions. The organization 
does not seek tax-exemption. It files a re- 
turn which excludes gifts or contributions 
from tax computation. Thus, the expenses 
exceed the taxable income and no tax is due 
the United States. 

We have found that many organizations 
engaged in subversive propaganda do not 
bother to even file a return. They likewise 
do not bother to maintain records and 
thereby place a burden on the Internal Rev- 
enue Service of proving the amount of in- 
come received and the source thereof. In 
the case of one organization, when the In- 
ternal Revenue Service made inquiry as to 
why no return had been filed, it refused to 
make its records available for examination. 
By the time the Internal Revenue Service de- 
manded the production of the records, the 
organization had been abolished. Within 
months the same people, organized under 
@ new name, were back working on behalf of 
communism, 

Based on this preliminary evidence, I in- 
troduced H.R. 4700, to amend section 11 of 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950. This legislation is designed to place 
in the hands of the Internal Revenue Service 
authority to proceed immediately against 
Communist-action, as well as Communist- 
front, organizations. It further provides 
that contributions made to such organiza- 
tions shall be considered as taxable income, 
and further that money expended in carry- 
ing out subversive propaganda shall not be 
deductible. 

The purpose in calling the officers of the 
Fund for Social Analysis is to determine 
whether the organization is using funds con- 
tributed to it for Communist propaganda 
purposes or other Communist Party objec- 
tives, and if so, whether or not the use of 
funds for such purposes by this and other 
organizations justifies the enactment of H.R. 
4700, which has been referred to this com- 
mittee. 

An additional purpose of the hearing is to 
ascertain whether or not the witness, aside 
from any relationship he might have with 
the Fund for Social Analysis, is engaged in 
activities in behalf of the Communist Party 
of the United States or the international 
Communist movement. 

The committee is not in any sense inter- 
ested in restricting bona fide research and 
study of communism. In fact, it has en- 
couraged an objective study and teaching of 
communism, so that America may better 
understand the problems that communism 
poses throughout the world. 

Among the witnesses subpenaed are three 
officers of the Fund for Social Analysis, who 
have been served with a subpena duces tecum 
requiring the production of certain records. 
The production of these records is being 
sought for the purpose of aiding the staff 
in the conduct of its investigations and not 
for the purpose of spreading them on the 
public record. 





The Preeminence of Bach 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, in 
the year 1740 a survey was made in 
central Europe to determine the leading 
composer of that period. George Philipp 
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Telemann—1681-1767—a contemporary 
of Bach, was given first place, while Bach 
was placed seventh. Exactly 200 years 
later another survey was made and Bach 
was placed second behind Beethoven, but 
the experts disagreed and Bach was ac- 
corded first place. 

What is the explanation for Bach’s 
growing esteem, and his contribution to 
the annals of musical art? Is it not be- 
cause of the fact that his selections of 
harmonic progressions always result in 
a triumphant conclusion? It is true that 
in playing Bach the ears must listen as 
well as hear, because Bach does not go 
out to meet you—you must go to meet 
him. We see the intensive mental con- 
centration of mind, because he had 
trained himself to think accurately in 
musical terms, and we have only to listen 
with open mind to enjoy it. 

As H. E. Wortham wrote in Country 
Life several years ago: 

Bach was one of the men whom God sends 
into the world from time to time to remind 
us that He exists. His stature is not to be 
measured by a critical apparatus. But in 
spite of his angelic qualities Bach was still 
@man. Nay, more, he was a German ready 
to write music for 25 hours a day, expecting 
one to listen to it with equal laboriousness, 


A hundred years ago the name of Bach 
did not figure often on concert pro- 
grams; in fact his name was seldom met 
with outside the organ-loft and choir. 
Even Beethoven recognized him chiefly 
for the well tempered clavichord, and it 
was not until 1821 when Mendelssohn, 
filed with great enthusiasm for Bach’s 
genius, presented the St. Matthew Pas- 
sion in Berlin with a chorus numbering 
about 400. 


The crowded hall looked like a church— 


wrote Fanny Mendelssohn— 
and everyone was filled with the most solemn 
devotion; one heard only an occasional in- 


voluntary ejaculation that sprang from deep 
emotion, 


He was respected as a great organist 
and composer but his true greatness was 
not understood during his lifetime by his 
contemporaries. Many were ill-disposed 
toward his music, among which Johann 
Scheibe made a scathing attack in 1737 
in his periodical, Der Critische Musikus. 

Bach was essentially a church com- 
poser and his religious works are his 
finest achievements. Built on the foun- 
dation of supreme craftsmanship, they 
are reared with the devotional fervor 
derived from unbounded religious faith. 
Many of his loftiest pages written for 
the church belong to the greatest music 
of all times. His many chorales are the 
purest manifestations of the spirit, and 
are examples of the strongest, soul- 
filled, noblest, and most contenting 
music in the world. Nobody else could 
do what he did, and that within the 
bounds of his own particular style, he 
developed the art of music as far as it 
could possibly be developed. 

On many of his manuscripts he wrote, 
“To God Alone the Glory”; and on one 
occasion he wrote: “The sole end and 
aim of music should be nothing but the 
glory of God and pleasant recreation; 
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and where this object is not in view, 
there can be no true music, but only an 
infernal scraping and bawling.” 

He is not only one of the great dra- 
matic composers but one of the masters 
cf psychology in musical art. In his 
Passions he transcends every other com- 

er in the portrayal of both rare in- 
dividuality, as in the Jesus parts, and the 
maddened bloodthirsty crowds. The 
demand for the destruction of Jesus in 
the “Passion According to St. John” is 
wrought by him into music which in its 
savagery stands literally alone. 

As cantor at St. Thomas Church it was 
his duty to provide for the services of 
the church, as well as for those of St. 
Nicholas, a cantata for every Sunday in 
the year, as well as for special festivals 
as Epiphany, Trinity Sunday, et cetera. 
In all, 59 cantatas were required, and if, 
as was stated in his obituary notice—a 
statement which Forkel, the first biogra- 
pher of Bach affirmed—Bach composed 
5 complete yearly cycles of cantatas, 
he must have written 295. Of these, 100 
have evidently been lost. He composed 
in all styles and forms, vocal and instru- 
mental, sacred and secular, and his com- 
positions demonstrate abilities which 
render them only accessible to genius. 

In his great study of the art of J. S. 
Bach, M. Andre Pirro writes: 

Parallel with his hunger to know all the 
resources of his art, Bach’s most essential 
feature is his stubborn resolve to make it in 
some way an instrument whereby he may 
dominate men’s minds. He is vehemently 
expansive, and desires to compel his hearers 
to follow and understand him. But first he 
must guide them and show them which way 
they are to be led by his will. He marks out 
their path sternly by unceasing insistence 
on his motives by the irresistible rigour of his 
rhythms, by the significant intensity of his 
harmonies. 


Wagener spoke of him as “the most stu- 
pendous miracle in all music,” while 
Chopin recommended that all piano 
students study Bach because, ‘‘this is the 
highest and best school. No one will ever 
create a more ideal one.” In 1827 
Goethe, after listening to Bach’s music, 
said: 

One seems neither to possess nor to need 
one’s ears; still less eyes or any other sense. 


Once while playing to a French opera 
composer, Schumann nearly lost his 
temper over the Frenchman’s inability to 
understand Bach, and his persistent be- 
lief that Bach was an old composer 
whose music was likewise old. “I told 
him he was neither new nor old,” wrote 
Schumann to his future wife, “but a 
great deal more, and that is, eternal.” 
When only 22 Schumann wrote to his 
mother that Bach “seemed to have a 
strengthening moral effect upon my 
whole system,” for he was “a thorough 
man, with nothing sickly or stinted 
about him.” 

Last year seven foreign countries held 
special Bach concerts and many Amer- 
ican cities have held special concerts in 
recent years. It is significant that after 
more than 200 years after his death, the 
appreciation of Bach’s monumental poly- 
Phonic works are constantly on the 
increase. 
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Congressman Lane Addresses American 
Gold Star Mothers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, 
I include a portion of my remarks as the 
principal speaker at a reception and 
tea given by the American Gold Star 
Mothers, Inc., Department of Massa- 
chusetts, for the newly elected officers 
that took place on Sunday afternoon, 
June 4, 1961, at Lawrence, Mass. 

Mrs. Eva A. Prunier, a resident of 
Greater Lawrence, Mass., one who has 
been most active for many years as an 
officer and former president of the aux- 
iliary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and who has worked zealously in behalf 
of the Gold Star Mothers, was installed 
as president of this highly respected and 
admired organization representing the 
mothers whose sons have made the su- 
preme sacrifice. 

The remarks follow: 


In choosing this location for the recep- 
tion and tea for the newly elected officers 
of the Department of Massachusetts, Gold 
Star Mothers of America, you honor Greater 
Lawrence which is the home of Mrs. Eva A. 
Prunier, your department president. 

In turn, our community honors your or- 
ganization by its example of sacrifice and 
courage above and beyond the call of duty. 

Near the center of the Lawrence Com- 
mon—about a block and a half from here— 
is the memorial to three Campagnone broth- 
ers who died in the service of our country, 
during World War II. 

A few more streets to the southwest is a 
square with a bronze plaque in memory of 
the two Kater brothers and the lives they 
gave for freedom, less than 20 years ago. 

When we were children watching the few 
surviving veterans of the Civil War riding 
in open cars along the route of the Memorial 
Day parade they represented an experience 
that had happened to other people long ago 
and would never happen again. 

We had hardly grown up when our fathers 
and brothers were summoned to meet the 
test of World War I. A generation later 
sons and daughters followed in their foot- 
steps. 

Then came Korea. 

And now the children of yesterday guard 
the frontiers of freedom in these days of 
uncertain peace, at duty stations far from 
home. 

To us history is no longer the story of 
how previous generations of Americans 
lived up to their responsibilities: it is also 
the story of the present. Whether we suc- 
ceed or fail we are writing with our lives 
the history that will influence the school- 
children of tomorrow. 

The blessings of freedom will be saved 
for posterity if we strive to eliminate intoler- 
ance and discrimination from our own so- 
ciety and extend understanding and help 
to the underprivileged peoples of this world 
who claim the right to human dignity and 
progress. 

To overcome the challenge of communism 
and to prove that freedom alone will achieve 
the emancipation of mankind, we shall 
have to work hard, and to make sacrifices 
for the sake of others. 
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Being human and aware of our limita- 
tions as one person among billions, we 
look for the encouragement, the strength, 
and the purpose to go forward from the peo- 
ple around us. 

In my opinion, the faith and fortitude 
of the Gold Star Mothers is the example that 
should inspire our Nation with the charac- 
ter to meet the responsibilities ahead. 

A mother’s love is the greatest influence 
for good in the lives of her children. The 
memory of it sustains and guides them 
through all the years of their journey be- 
cause it never dies. 

Those mothers who put aside every per- 
sonal longing and gave their sons the con- 
fidence to fight and die for human rights 
remind all the people of the United States 
that they too must give the best of mind 
and heart and effort for the future of 
mankind. 

If the people respond, as I am sure they 
will, with only a small part of your com- 
plete love for our country, we will do what 
must be done to win the cold war. 

Without an organization like the Amer- 
ican Gold Star Mothers, many of our people 
now concentrating on their private interests 
might neglect their obligations to the com- 
munity of freedom. 

With your example before them they can- 
not forget. 

In wishing every success for your newly 
elected department officers, I bring the con- 
gratulations of a friend and neighbor to your 
president. 

Mrs. Edward D. Prunier represents the 
highest ideals of service to the Nation. Her 
son, George, was killed in action during 
World War II. Howard Prunier and Allan 
Prunier, two of her five living sons, are 
protecting us as members of the U.S. Army 
and the U.S. Air Force. 

Her courage, cheerfulness, and compas- 
sionate heart for those in need of under- 
standing and assistance are the qualities 
you have recognized and honored by elect- 
ing her to lead the department of 
Massachusetts. 

As president of the Gold Star Mothers in 
our State, Mrs. Prunier will initiate those 
policies and programs that will increase your 
pride in the comradeship of sacrifice. 

The people of Massachusetts are grateful 
to you and to her for the inspiring example 
of our Gold Star Mothers. 





Ware, Mass., Bicentennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 5, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
therein an address which I made on Sun- 
day, May 28, at the commemorative 
services of the 200th anniversary cele- 
bration of the town of Ware, Mass., in 
my district. 

The program for the occasion, ably 
conducted by one of Ware’s prominent 
sons, Mr. Philip W. Robinson, was most 
thoughtfully arranged and featured an 
organ recital, community singing of 
standard oldtime songs and a most un- 
usual reading and musical cantata en- 
titled “Holiday Montage,” by a special 
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bicentennial chorus; an eloquent intro- 
duction of the speaker by the able and 
distinguished chairman of the board of 
selectmen, Mr. Bernard Wilson; a salute 
to the flag read by Mrs. Alice Hannum, 
distinguished president of the Women’s 
Relief Corps; and the presence of four 
generations of descendants of the prom- 
inent and distinguished Schoonmaker 
family. 

_ Seldom have I ever been privileged to 
observe, let alone participate in, such an 
impressive program. It was in the best 
traditions of New England and the Na- 
tion and deeply inspired all those 
privileged to hear it. 

The Ware bicentennial celebration has 
been very ably planned by a committee 
of outstanding citizens and includes 
publication of a history of Ware, 1911- 
60, by John Houghton Conkey and Doro- 
thy Denham Conkey, a very able piece of 
work; a marble tourney conducted by the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars; coronation 
ball; selection and crowning of the bi- 
centennial queen; and a memorial pro- 
gram; Decoration Day services; Little 
League baseball; fireworks on July 4; 
open house at the Mary Lane Hospital 
and dedication of a new wing; tennis 
tournament and weekly band concerts 
during the month of August; Old Home 
Day at the First Congregational Church; 
Ware Center historic exhibit, “Ware in 
Retrospect”; Ware Library; road race; 
paintings by Elizabeth H. Lincoln, 
Young Men’s Library Association; Fire- 
men’s parade and muster; display of 
products manufactured in Ware; various 
church services and family gatherings; 
picnics; sports; band concerts, bicenten- 
nial parade, barbecue and fireworks; 
high school dedication and Boston 
Celtics game. 

Ware is a community of unsurpassed 
beauty located in a lovely New England 
valley flanked by eternal hills. It is a 
small industrial town composed of hard- 
working, industrious, God-fearing peo- 
ple. Textile industry was originally lo- 
cated there. In recent years with the 
decline of textiles, its industries have 
been diversified. Ware is a thriving 
business and trading center for the 
people of surrounding towns and is a 
prosperous, thrifty, well-conducted com- 
munity, still a manor of peace where peo- 
ple of different races and religious faiths 
live in complete harmony, neighborli- 
ness, and amity, exemplifying the finest 
traditions of American life. 

Ware is a progressive and forward- 
moving community that always adjusts 
itself to the needs of the times. Its 
citizenry is alert, well educated, dedi- 
cated, and loyal to free government. 

The Ware bicentennial slogan, “Ac- 
tive and Neighborly,” appropriately 
describes its spirit. Ware has completed 
200 glorious years. As it goes into the 
future with characteristic courage, bouy- 
ant spirit and high hopes to the new 
levels of achievement that are foreor- 
dained for this loyal, patriotic Ameri- 
can community, its neighbors, many 
friends, and admirers are certain that it 
is one community that “cannot be 
licked.” 
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The address follows: 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J, PHILBIN, 
WarRE ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION, SUNDAY, 
May 28, 1961 


It is a real pleasure, honor and happy priv- 
ilege to join you today in this impressive 
commemorative service of the great anni- 
versary celebration of the beautiful town of 
Ware. 

In the first instance I must extend my 
warm compliments and heartiest congratula- 
tions to your brilliant bicentennial chorus, 
its leaders and accompanists for the very 
beautiful musical program, delightful sing- 
ing of oldtime songs so dear to our hearts 
and the rendition and reading of the most 
appealing cantata, “Holiday Montage.” 

I want to compliment your committee 
upon the outstanding work of arranging a 
fine, suitable program for this anniversary, 
and am sure that it will bring many happy 
memories, much strong inspiration and re- 
newed dedication for all the people of Ware 
and for many others who admire your out- 
standing history, your unsurpassed civic 
spirit and your stanch patriotism. 

All of us may well take pleasure and sat- 
isfaction today in contemplating the early 
founding of Ware, its illustrious history, and 
the many magnificent contributions which 
its people have made, in war and in peace, to 
human progress and to our Commonwealth 
and Nation. 

The proud history of Ware dates back to 
the early Indian wars, to a period long be- 
fore the formal incorporation of the town 
November 28, 1761, before the establishment 
« the Union and before the Revolutionary 

ar. 

Some historians assert that John Read, 
owner of large tracts of land in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts, gave the name of “Man- 
our of Peace” to this community because at 
the time the area was enjoying an uneasy 
peace from Indian raids. 

In his scholarly, well-documented history 
of Ware, Rev. Arthur Chase gave the year 
1726 as the first date of settlement, when 
Henry Dwight located on 200 acres of land in 
the southern part of the “Manour of Peace” 
which he had leased. 

At an early date, in fact as early as 1730, 
the value of Ware’s waterpower was recog- 
nized, because it was then that a mill was 
established near the falls of the river. This 
was run by Capt. Jabez Olmstead, a stalwart 
Indian fighter and officer in the expedition 
against the French at Louisburg in 1745. 

From the very beginning the river has 
greatly influenced the town, and from it has 
come its name of today. The Indians called 
the river the Nenamesec, which means 
fishing weir. The river in those days 
abounded in fish, especially salmon, and it 
was a favorite fishing spot for the Indians. 

Today the town seal of Ware recalls the 
catching of fish by the Indians at the falls. 

The Ware River has certainly been a prin- 
cipal source of the town’s industrial strength 
because its swift running waters furnished 
a cheap source of power able to turn the 
wheels of industry. 

Down through the years the town has 
seen many industries grow, prosper, and 
sometimes fade away with the changing 
needs of the times. 

In 1937 the famed Otis Mills in Ware pro- 
vided employment for about 1,700 of the 
town’s population. That is the year, some 
will recall, when the town’s economy re- 
ceived a crushing blow when the mills 
closed without much advance warning. 

And that is the year, one of the most 
glorious in its long history, when the town 
fought back to become hailed as “the town 
that couldn’t be licked,” because in 11 days 
the townspeople dipped into their savings 
to put up $50,000 to organize an industrial 
comeback. 
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We all should be proud to recount the days 
when in a little more than 2 years, due to 
the courage, persistency, good judgment, and 
intelligent direction, and above all the loy- 
alty of the people, Ware had more people 
working with larger payrolls than ever, in 
such diversified industries as hats, shoes, 
dresses, metal, woolen, and woolen goods. 

Reared in struggle and sacrifice, pro- 
foundly devoted to freedom and its mean- 
ing, unshakable in religious and patriotic 
faith, it was only natural that Ware should 
make great contributions in the Civil War. 
Just a few days after the firing on Fort 
Sumter, a special Ware town meeting voted 
$5,000 to equip volunteers and provide for 
their families in their absence. 

The Ware company, Company D, 31st Regi- 
ment, Massachusetts Volunteers, with about 
60 enlistees from Ware, was the first to land 
for an attack on New Orleans in 1862. 

The Civil War Memorial in Aspen Grove 
Cemetery bears the names of 42 honored 
dead from Ware who made the supreme 
sacrifice in that war. In all, 211 served from 
Ware, a most exceptional sacrifice for the 
then small community, and the history books 
abound with the heroic exploits of the noble 
sons of Ware who sacrificed so much to pre- 
serve the Union. 

In the Spanish War, in World War I, in 
World War II, in the Korean war, in every 
crisis that confronted the Nation, the sons 
and the people of Ware were found in the 
foremost ranks of those who rallied in every 
way to the defense of freedom, the preserva- 
tion of the Nation and the perpetuation of 
the great ideals of democracy and justice. 

Certainly we must pause today and recall 
the unselfish service, the heroic deeds, the 
gallant sacrifices, the steady, loyal citizen- 
ship typical of Ware residents who have 
sprung to the defense of the Nation in times 
of danger, and have served with such shin- 
ing example, warm inspiration and whole- 
hearted dedication in the days of peace. 

We must always remember with most 
grateful appreciation the struggles of the 
early American settlers who carved this 
beautiful community out of the wilderness, 
and set up their temples of worship, homes, 
schools, and civilized institutions and or- 
derly free government, in this honored place. 
They were hardy, resolute people, fiercely and 
militantly committed to human freedom in 
all its ramifications. We can never forget 
the great debt we owe them. 

As years sped along, peoples of other races 
have come to this community bringing their 
rich heritage of love of God and passion for 
liberty, representing the so-called newer 
races of many nationalities, that loyally 
joined with the older ones to bring fulfill- 
ment to the American dream—the Irish, the 
Poles, the French, the Italians, the Germans, 
the Jews, the Scandinavians, people from the 
Near East, and many other parts of the 
world who have come to this community, 
some of them in larger numbers than others, 
all bringing with them something of worth 
and value to the building of a greater and 
better community and a stronger, greater 
Nation. 

In intervening years great changes have 
occurred in the makeup of Ware’s popula- 
tion, and today many peoples and strains 
are here—all loyally working for the better- 
ment of community and country. 

We may well be proud and thankful to- 
day—proud of the achievements and accom- 
plishments of the past wrought out of the 
hands and minds of sturdy pioneers, out of 
the loyalty and devotion of all the dedicated 
peoples who have followed them, thankful 
that this community and our Nation have 
been blessed by the Almighty to be en- 
dowed by such patriotic, able, intelligent 
leadership, strengthened and sustained by 
such wholehearted and devoted people, all 
seeking and working to sustain the great po- 
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litical ideals and moral truths of our way of 
life, building on the great foundation stones 
of the past, and steadily forging ahead in 
these crucial days with unabated vigor and 
faith, carrying the torch of freedom into the 

age and wherever it may lead man in 
his quest for knowledge, human betterment, 
and spiritual enlightenment. 

This troubled world would be better, I 
know, and the critical problems which face 
us today would be more easily solved, I am 
sure, if we of this generation are ever mind- 
ful, as we go into the future, of the great 
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sacrifices that have been made to build this 
great Nation of ours, because it is only by 
living up to the principles, ideals, and values 
which the people of past generations fear- 
lessly fought and died for, and which we 
must resolutely guard in our time and trans- 
mit to those who come after us, that the 
previous blessings of ordered liberty may be 
assured for this Nation and the world. 

If we boldly face every problem and danger 
that confronts us in the spirit of this great 
heritage, no power on earth can ever pre- 
vail over us. 
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I congratulate the town and wonderful 
people of Ware upon this historic anniver- 
sary and hope and pray that in the time to 
come the good Lord will bring you and your 
inspiring American community his choicest 
blessings of good health, prosperity and hap- 
piness and many anniversaries like this one, 
and a people, ever grateful to the glorious 
past, and resolutely dedicated under God 
to the principles and values of human free- 
dom, security, and peace. 

Thank you very much for the high privi- 
lege of being with you today. 





SENATE 


TvuESDAY, JUNE 6, 1961 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Edward Hughes Pruden, min- 
ister, First Baptist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, God, we turn to Thee once 
more in thanksgiving as we take up the 
duties of a new day. While the condi- 
tions of our contemporary world give us 
grave concern, we are grateful that even 
the crucial circumstances of life remind 
us of our desperate need of Thee. Give 
us the sense of humility that will send 
us to our knees in prayer, and the will- 
ingness to do Thy will which will cause 
us to rise up and go about our task with 
confidence and joy. ‘Through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
June 2, 1961, was dispensed with. 





LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro_ tempore. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT WORK 
ON J-2 ENGINE 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to 
law, on proposed research and develop- 
ment work on the J-2 engine; to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER TITLE I oF 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE AcT OF 1954 


A letter from the Administrator, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, reporting, pursuant to law, on agree- 
ments concluded during April 1961, under 
Title I of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 with the 


Governments of Ecuador, Bolivia, Iceland, 

Iran, Pakistan, Republic of China (Taiwan), 

and Yugoslavia (with accompanying pa- 

pers); to the Committee on Agriculture and 

Forestry. 

AMENDMENT OF SECTION 3579, TrrLe 10, U.S. 
CopE, RELATING TO AUTHORITY OF CERTAIN 
OFFICERS OF MEDICAL SERVICE CoRPS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 3579, title 10, United States 
Code, to provide that commissioned officers 
of the Medical Service Corps may exercise 
command outside the Army Medical Service 
when directed by proper authority (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


Proposep TRANSFER OF Patrot CRAFT TO 
NorTH CAROLINA TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC. 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy (Installations and Logistics), re- 
porting, pursuant to law, on the proposed 
transfer of a patrol craft to the North Caro- 
lina Tuberculosis Association, Inc., of 
Raleigh, N.C.; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS OF BUREAU OF COM- 
MERCIAL FISHERIES TO ENCOURAGE THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF DOMESTICALLY PRODUCED 
FISHERY PRODUCTS 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the operations of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries to encourage the dis- 
tribution of domestically produced fishery 
products, for the fiscal year 1959 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

AMENDMENT OF POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN’S 
RETIREMENT AND D1saBiuiry ACT 


A letter from the President, Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia, transmit- 
ting a draft of proposed legislation to amend 
the Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement 
and Disability Act (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


Report OF LEGAL Arp AGENCY FOR THE 
District OF COLUMBIA 


A letter from the Chairman, Legal Aid 
Agency for the District of Columbia, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of that Agency, for the period No- 
vember 15, 1960, to May 15, 1961 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL PROPERTY AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE SERVICES Act oF 1949, To RE- 
MOVE LIMITATION ON THE MAxImuUM CaPI- 
TAL OF THE GENERAL SUPPLY FUND 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 109 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended, so as to remove the limitation 
on the maximum capital of the General 
Supply Fund (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON EXAMINATION OF LEASING OF CER- 
TAIN AIRCRAFT TEST ENGINES TO GENERAL 
ELECTRIC Co. 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the examination of the 
leasing of Government-owned aircraft test 
engines by the Department of the Air Force 
to General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
dated June 1961 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


AMENDMENT OF REVISED ORGANIC ACT OF THE 
VireIn IsLanps, RELATING TO SALARY OF 
THE GOVERNMENT COMPTROLLER 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to amend section 17(a) of 
the Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Is- 
lands pertaining to the salary of the Gov- 
ernment Comptroller (with an accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 





PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Hawaii; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services: 


“CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 70 


“Resolution requesting the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to pro- 
vide for the retirement of and additional 
benefits for reservists with 20 or more 
years of satisfactory service 


“Whereas article 1, section 8 of the Con- 
stitution of the United States gives the 
Congress of the United States the power to 
provide for the common defense; and 

“Whereas the presence of a youthful and 
extensive Reserve force is one of the best 
ways to provide for the common defense; 
and 

“Whereas the present situation, wherein 
the advancement of the more youthful and 
dynamic elements in the reserves is being 
delayed by the lack of openings in the higher 
levels, will cause this group to abandon the 
program; and 

“Whereas such an abandonment would 
not occur if there were a better chance for 
advancement; and 

“Whereas there would be more openings 
in the higher levels if additional fringe 
benefits were granted to retirees with 20 or 
more years of satisfactory service; and 

“Whereas the cost of such a program of 
fringe benefits would be negligible as com- 
pared with the benefits that would accrue 
to the country; and 

“Whereas the United States has already 
made a great investment in the training 
of these young men that it would be eco- 
nomically sound to continue to employ their 
services: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Hawaii, General Ses- 
sion of 1961 (the senate concurring), That 
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the of the United States of Amer- 
ica be and it is hereby requested to amend 
the Army and Air Force Vitalization and 
Retirement Equalization Act of 1948, or by 
other appropriate legislation, to provide that 
reservists with 20 or more years of satis- 
factory service, shall be retired and in ad- 
dition to those benefits already granted 
them by any law, shall receive the follow- 
ing additional benefits, to wit: 

“(1) the privilege of purchasing at the 
commissaries and post exchanges or other 
comparable service establishments; 

“(2) the use of all recreational and 
service facilities within the bounds of pres- 
ent service establishments, such as, but not 
to be limited by the following examples: 

(a) service clubs; 

“(b) beach facilities; 

“(c) golf clubs; and 

“(d) swimming pools; 

“(3) travel on any service transport on 
a space available basis; and 

“(4) Provided, however, That there shall 
be no change in the retirement pay bene- 
fits which shall still accrue only upon the 
attainment of the age of 60; be it further 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
concurrent resolution be transmitted to the 
President of the United States, to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of the Congress of 
the United States and to the Senators and 
Representative to Congress from Hawaii.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 38 


“Resolution relative to the Arab League boy- 
cott of American citizens, business, and 
industry 


“Whereas Arab nations including the 
United Arab Republic, Iraq, Jordan, Leba- 
non, Saudi Arabia, Yemen, Libya, Sudan, 
Tunisia and Morocco, functioning as the 
Arab League, have been conducting a boy- 
cott of American citizens, business and in- 
dustry; and 

“Whereas the Arab League has blacklisted 
all American ships which have touched at 
Israeli ports of call; and 

“Whereas American firms doing business 
with Israel are cut off from trade with Arab 
countries; and 

“Whereas most American companies con- 
trolled or managed, partially or wholly, by 
Americans of the Jewish faith are not per- 
mitted to establish commercial relationships 
with countries that are members of the Arab 
League; and 

“Whereas American servicemen and armed 
forces employees of the Jewish faith are not 
permitted to serve at the Dhahran airbase in 
Saudi Arabia; and 

“Whereas American citizens of the Jewish 
faith are generally not permitted to disem- 
bark on Arab soil, by land, sea, or air; and 

“Whereas approximately 500 American 
business firms during 1960 received warn- 
ings through the U.S. mails from Arab- 
boycott officers in Damascus and Kuwait that 
if Americans have commercial dealings with 
Israel, they must forego doing business with 
Arab countries; and 

“Whereas individual Hollywood motion pic- 
ture stars have also been blacklisted; and 

“Whereas American citizens of the Jewish 
faith are generally excluded from private 
employment in any capacity in any Arab 
owned or controlled company; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Navy reserves the option 
to cancel the charter of any vessel carrying 
Navy cargo, if any Arab country refuses to 
allow the vessel to load or unload cargo, be- 
cause of the ship’s charterers or owners have 
previously done business with Israel; and 

“Whereas with the approval of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Commodity Credit 
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Corporation and the U.S. Navy, contracts 
for the shipment of U.S. surplus wheat to 
the United Arab Republic provide that the 
vessel may not have traded at Israel ports; 
and 

“Whereas the Democratic Party platform 
of 1960 has pledged the protection of the 
rights of American citizens to travel, to pur- 
sue lawful trade, and to engage in other law- 
ful activities abroad without distinction as 
to race or religion; and has further pledged 
to oppose any international agreement or 
treaty which by its terms or practices dif- 
ferentiates among American citizens on 
grounds of race, or religion; and 

“Whereas the Republican Party platform 
of 1960 pledged to seek an end to transit 
and trade restrictions, blockades and black- 
lists, and further pledged to secure freedom 
of navigation on international waterways and 
the cessation of discrimination against 
Americans on the basis of religious beliefs: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California (jointly), That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President of the 
United States to instruct the Department of 
State to take a firm position against Arab 
interference in the conduct of the affairs of 
American citizens and businessmen; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the Department of State 
abstain from any cooperation with Arab 
League boycott activities and policies; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the Department of State 
resist any efforts by Arab nations to main- 
tain or widen its boycott activities in the 
United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Department of State 
exert all possible efforts and utilize its re- 
sources to the fulfillment of the spirit and 
purposes of this resolution; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate is directed to prepare and transmit suit- 
able copies of this resolution to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, to 
the Secretary of State, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 15 


“Resolution to oppose Federal aid to public 
schools and to provide that should the 
U.S. Congress enact legislation providing 
Federal aid to public schools that it allot 
1 percent of the Federal income tax col- 
lections for this purpose to the States to 
be used without Federal control or inter- 
vention in areas where collected 


“Whereas there is currently a move in 
Congress for that body to authorize a pro- 
gram of Federal grants for both higher edu- 
cation and public education in the States; 
and 

“Whereas such a program of Federal aid 
may lead to Federal intervention, control, 
and domination of our system of education 
thereby affecting academic freedom and in- 
dependence of our State system of public 
education; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government is at 
the present time collecting large amounts of 
money in taxes from the respective States 
and local communities with the result that 
the ability of the State and local units to 
maintain their present system of local school 
finance is jeopardized; and 

“Whereas there has been pending in Con- 
gress for several sessions a bill providing for 
the retention and subsequent transfer to the 
States of 1 percent of all Federal income 
taxes collected in the States to be used for 
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educational purposes without Federal con- 
trol or interference: ‘Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the Legislature of the State of Louisiana 
(the senate concurring), That if the Con- 
gress should pass legislation providing for 
Federal aid to education, despite the oppo- 
sition of the Legislature of Louisiana, the 
State of Louisiana does hereby petition that 
body to include in such legislation a pro- 
vision that 1 percent of all Federal income 
taxes collected on individual and corporation 
incomes shall be deemed to be revenue of 
the State or territory within which it is col- 
lected for use for educational purposes only 
without any Federal direction, control or 
interference, after the pattern set out in 
H.R. 3236; be it further 

“Resolved, That district directors of In- 
ternal Revenue, before forwarding income 
tax collections to the Federal Treasury, be 
required to report and transfer said revenue 
quarterly to the State or territory of col- 
lection for such purpose; be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
shall be sent to each Member of Congress 
from the State of Louisiana and to the 
members of the congressional committee re- 
viewing the proposed legislation.” 

A resolution of the Senate of the State of 
Texas; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service: 


“SENATE RESOLUTION 520 


“Whereas Moses Austin, born in Con- 
necticut October 4, 1761, arrived in San 
Antonio December 23, 1820, and successfully 
petitioned Spanish authorities for the right 
to bring 300 colonists to Texas; and 

“Whereas exposure and exhaustion during 
his journey caused his death June 10, 1821, a 
few days after receiving notification that his 
petition had been granted; and 

“Whereas his dying request was that his 
son, Stephen F. Austin, should carry out his 
vision which was accordingly done by the 
patient, deliberate and tactful Stephen F. 
Austin; and 

“Whereas it was Moses Austin who initi- 
ated the movement that ultimately and soon 
thereafter resulted in the expansion of the 
borders of the United States to include not 
only Texas, but all of New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, and parts of Colorado, 
Kansas, and Oklahoma; and 

“Whereas our senior Senator, RaLpH W. 
YARBOROUGH, on behalf of the Texas Heritage 
Foundation, the Texas Historical Association 
and other historical groups, has submitted 
to the Postmaster General a request for that 
Department to issue in November 1961, a 
postage stamp commemorating the 200th 
anniversary of the birth of Moses Austin: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Senate of the State of 
Texas go on record in favor of the issuance 
of said postage stamp; that copies of this 
resolution be sent to the Postmaster General, 
to the Governors of Connecticut and Mis- 
souri; to Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH for 
the Texas delegation in Congress, and to 
Vice President LyNDON BAINES JOHNSON.” 

A petition signed by E. J. Petus, and sun- 
dry other citizens of the State of Texas, 
praying for the enactment of legislation to 
repeal the 10-percent excise tax on toiletries; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A resolution adopted by the Anti-Com- 
munist Committee of the Americas, Carib- 
bean Division, New Orleans, La., praying for 
a redress of grievance; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Lehi, Utah, favoring the en- 
actment of legislation to accelerate the full 
development of water and power resources; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 
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JOINT RESOLUTION OF MAINE 
LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I present, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Maine, memorializing the 
Congress to extend the northern termi- 
nus of the proposed Interstate Highway 
from Houlton to some point located on 
the northern boundary of the State of 
Maine. I ask unanimous consent that 
the joint resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint res- 
olution was referred to the Committee 
on Public Works, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
extend the northern terminus of the pro- 
posed Interstate Highway from Houlton 
to some point located on the northern 
boundary of the State of Maine 
We, your memorialists, the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the State of 

Maine in the 100th legislative session as- 

sembled, most respectfully present and peti- 

tion your honorable body as follows: 

Whereas it has been recognized that the 
Nation’s economy and the Nation’s security 
require the construction of a National Sys- 
tem of Interstate Highways; and 

Whereas the primary responsibility for 
construction of such a system rests in the 
Federal Government; and 

Whereas the objective is to complete the 
presently designated National System within 
a period of 16 years; and 

Whereas the people of Maine through ap- 
propriate action have deemed it essential that 
the highways of this State be integrated into 
the Interstate System; and 

Whereas the necessary development to the 
State of the economic resources and indus- 
trial potentialities of Aroostook County is 
seriously curtailed for lack of adequate high- 
way facilities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the memorialists, rec- 
ommend and urge to the Congress of the 
United States that appropriate action be 
taken to require the Department of Com- 
merce through the Bureau of Public Roads 
to relocate the northern terminus of the 
proposed Interstate Highway construction in 
Maine from Houlton to some point on the 
northern boundary of the State of Maine 
which would adequately serve the more 
heavily populated areas of central and 
northern Aroostook County; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this memorial, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state, 
be immediately transmitted by the secretary 
of state to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and to the Members 
of the said Senate and House of Representa- 
tives from this State. 

In the senate chamber, read and adopted 
May 17, 1961. 

CHESTER T. WINSLOW, 
Secretary. 

House of representatives, read and adopted 
May 26, 1961. 

Harvey R. PEASE, 
Clerk, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a joint resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Maine, identi- 
cal with the foregoing, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. BARTLETT (for Mr. Macnuson), 
from the Committee on Commerce, with an 
amendment: 

8.1189. A bill to amend title 14 of the 
United States Code in order to authorize the 
Coast Guard to carry on certain oceano- 
graphic research (Rept. No. 295). 

By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 48. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to modify certain leases entered 
into for the provision of recreation facili- 
ties in reservoir areas (Rept. No. 296); and 

S. 811. A bill to establish a Wabash Basin 
Interagency Water Resources Commission 
(Rept. No. 297). 

By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

8.49. A bill to provide for the annual 
audit of bridge commissions and authorities 
created by act of Congress, for the filling of 
vacancies in the membership thereof, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 298). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S.82. A bill for the relief of Naoko Ish- 
watari White (Rept. No. 299); 

8.316. A bill for the relief of Min-sun 
Chen (Rept. No. 300) ; 

8.373. A bill for the relief of Myung Ja 
Kim (Rept. No. 302); 

§.435. A bill for the relief of Knud Erik 
Didriksen (Rept. No. 303); 

8S. 674. A bill for the relief of Roman Dac- 
kow (Rept. No. 304); 

S. 722. A bill for the relief of Aideh Kobler 
(Rept. No. 305); 

S. 805. A bill for the relief of Yu Liao 
(Rept. No. 306); 

8S. 817. A bill for the relief of Octavio Jime- 
nez Marquez (Rept. No. 307); 

8.825. A bill for the relief of Vasiliki 
Yeannakopoulos (Rept. No. 308); 

S.944. A bill for the relief of Mr. Najm 
Boulos Rihani (Rept. No. 309); 

8.1373. A bill for the relief of Giuseppa 
Lanza Lascuola (Rept. No. 310); 

8. 1430. A bill for the relief of Terez Kas- 
zap (Rept. No. 311); 

H.R. 1298. An act for the relief of Djura 
Zelenbaba (Rept. No. 312); 

H.R. 1360. An act for the relief of Anna B. 
Prokop (Rept. No. 313); 

H.R. 1467. An act for the relief of Modesta 
Pitarch-Martin Dauphinais (Rept. No. 314); 

H.R. 1508. An act for the relief of Mary A. 
Combs (Rept. No. 315); 

H.R. 1523. An act for the relief of Kazi- 
miera Marek (Rept. No. 316); 

H.R. 1572. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sato Yasuda (Rept. No. 317); 

H.R.1578. An act for the relief of Mah 
Quock (Rept. No. 318) ; 

H.R. 1621. An act for the relief of Miss 
Kristina Voydanoff (Rept. No. 319); 

H.R. 1622. An act for the relief of Dr. 
George Berberian (Rept. No. 320); 

HR. 1871. An act for the relief of Min Ja 
Lee (Rept. No. 321); 

H.R. 1873. An act for the relief of Anna 
Stanislawa Ziolo (Rept. No. 322); 

H.R. 1886. An act for the relief of Panagio- 
tis Sotiropoulos (Rept. No. 323); 

H.R. 2101. An act for the relief of Evelina 
Searpa (Rept. No. 324); 

HR. 2107. An act for the relief of Pietro 
DiGregorio Bruno (Rept. No. 325); 

H.R. 2116. An act for the relief of Wanda 
Ferrara Spera (Rept. No. 326); 

H.R. 2141. An act for the relief of Henry 
Wu Chun and Arlene Wu Chun (Rept. No, 
327) ; 

H.R. 2158. An act for the relief of certain 
aliens (Rept. No. 328); 
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H.R. 3489. An act for the relief of Bernard 
Jacques Gerard Caradec (Rept. No. 329); 

H.R. 3846. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Louis Benedetti, retired (Rept. No. 330); 

H.R. 3850. An act for the relief of Clark 
L. Simpson (Rept. No. 331); 

H.R.4217. An act for the relief of David 
Tao Chung Wang (Rept. No. 332); 

H.R. 4219. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of William M. Farmer (Rept. No. 333); 

H.R. 4282. An act for the relief of Casimir 
Lazarz (Rept. No. 334); 

H.R. 4713. An act for the relief of Robert 
Burns DeWitt (Rept. No. 335); and 

S. Res. 90. Resolution to refer to the Court 
of Claims the bill (S. 1004) for the relief of 
the Sorensen Fish Co. (Rept. No. 301). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S.193. A bill for the relief of Reverend 
Patrick Floyd (Rept. No. 336); 

S. 263. A bill for the relief of Guisseppe 
Glorioso (Rept. No. 337); 

S. 331. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kazuko 
(Wm. R.) Zittle (Rept. No. 338); 

S. 592. A bill for the relief of Nishan Der 
Simonian (Rept. No. 339); 

S. 866. A bill for the relief of Jose Erasmo 
Reina (Lajara) (Rept. No. 340); 

H.R. 1425. An act for the relief of Marian 
fe edi and Marya Marek (Rept. No. 341); 
an 

H.R. 2346. An act for the relief of Maria 
Cascarino and Carmelo Giuseppe Ferraro 
(Rept. No. 342). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 85. A bill for the relief of Rosario Bar- 
rena Villachoia, Maria Dolores Villar Salinas, 
Angela Casanova Cabello, Carmen Guenaga 
Anchustegui, and Flora Casals Pons (Rept. 
No. 343); 

S. 172. A bill for the relief of Chi Yan Chu 
(Rept. No. 344); 

S. 242. A bill for the relief of Mary Dawn 
Polson (Emmy Lou Kim) (Rept. No. 345); 

S. 266. A bill for the relief of Georgios Tzot- 
zolas (Rept. No. 346); 

S. 553. A bill for the relief of George John 
Coutsoubinas, Olga G. Coutsoubinas, Spy- 
ridon G. Coutsoubinas, and Agatha G. Cout- 
soubinas (Rept. No. 347); 

S.700. A bill for the relief of Fung Wan 
(Rept. No. 348); and 

S.942. A bill for the relief of Doctor 
Perkins P. K. Chang (Chang Peng-Keng), 
and his wife Yu-lh Chuang Chang, and their 
two minor daughters, Jean Li and Jean Lh 
Chang (Rept. No. 349). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1206. A bill for the relief of Continental 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Henderson, N.C., suc- 
cessor to Continental Hosiery Co., of Hender- 
son, N.C. (Rept. No. 350). 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 
The following reports of nominations 
were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

John O. Garaas, of North Dakota, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of North Da- 
kota; 

Gibson Greer Ezell, of Georgia, to be U.S. 
marshal for the middle district of Georgia; 

Edward A. Heslep, of California, to be US. 
marshal for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia; 

George E. O’Brien, of California, to be US. 
marshal for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia; and 

Adam J. Walsh, of Maine, to be US. 
marshal for the district of Maine. 








By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 
Cecil F. Poole, of California, to be USS. 


attorney for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, 
and referred as follows: 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 2018. A bill for the relief of Robert B. 
Kasparek, Robert M. Kearny, Richard A. 
Stokes, J. R. Whitehouse, Jr., and Herbert A. 
Wolff, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr, HART: 

S. 2019. A bill for the relief of Frederick 
John Williams; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARTLETT (for himself and 
Mr. GRUENING) : 

S. 2020. A bill to amend part IV of sub- 
title C of title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
develop the South Barrow gasfield, Naval 
Petroleum Reserve Numbered 4, for the pur- 
pose of making gas available for sale to the 
native village of Barrow and to other non- 
Federal communities and installations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BarTLETr when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORTON: 

S. 2021. A bill relating to withholding, for 
purposes of the income tax imposed by cer- 
tain cities, on the compensation of Federal 
employees; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

S. 2022. A bill to amend section 18 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to provide 
free transportation on any railroad carrier 
subject to that act for individuals receiving 
pensions or annuities under that act, and for 
their dependents, and for other p ; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON (by request) : 

S. 2023. A bill to amend section 505(d) of 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
with respect to certain positions in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2024. A bill to amend title 39 of the 
United States Code relating to funds re- 
ceived by the Post Office Department from 
payments for damage to personal property, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 2025. A bill for the relief of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Derby, Conn., 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (by request): 

S.J. Res. 97. Joint resolution to provide for 
the preservation and protection of certain 
lands in Prince Georges and Charles Coun- 
ties, Md., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 





DEVELOPMENT OF NAVAL PETRO- 
LEUM RESERVE NO. 4 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, for 
myself and on behalf of my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill which would allow the 
Secretary of the Navy to use and other- 
wise dispose of natural gas produced 
within Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4. 
The purpose of this bill does not conflict 
with the provisions of S. 1378, which I 
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introduced in the Senate on March 20, 
and which called for the release of petro- 
leum reserve No. 4 by the Department 
of Defense to allow private exploration 
and development. To the contrary, my 
bill today supplements those provisions 
of S. 1378 which would allow the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to maintain control of 
natural gas reserves within a producing 
area of petroleum reserve No. 4 known 
as the South Barrow field. 

There is an additional provision in 
the bill which does not directly concern 
the South Barrow gas field. Included at 
the request of the Department of the 
Navy, it would allow future appropria- 
tions made available to the Department 
for maintaining and developing petro- 
leum reserves to be reimbursed from 
profits accrued through petroleum sales. 

In the South Barrow field there are 
now two producing gas wells. These 
wells tap a gas pool estimated sufficiently 
large to supply all fuel requirements in 
the Barrow area for 25 to 30 years. 
However, Navy experts indicate that ex- 
isting wells cannot be pumped to supply 
other than Federal needs. There appar- 
ently is not a shortage of gas but it is 
feared that increased pumping would 
draw water, ending the gas flow. Per- 
manent damage would then result to the 
wells through formation of ice. This bill, 
therefore, contemplates drilling by the 
Navy initially of an additional well close 
to the existing wells. This further de- 
velopment will be in the interest of not 
only the residents of Barrow but of the 
Defense Department as well. 

Now, the gas produced by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy is used only by agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, includ- 
ing those of the Defense Department, 
located in and near the Barrow com- 
munity. The gas is transported a short 
distance from wellhead through a Gov- 
ernment pipeline capable of accommo- 
dating production four times greater 
than that which is now pumped. 

With the exception of Federal build- 
ings, no establishment or private home in 
Barrow, Alaska, has the benefit of gas 
fuel. The 1,300 permanent residents of 
Barrow, all but a few being Eskimo peo- 
ple, are without any comparable fuel. 
These people, living almost on top of a 
gas field which contains ample gas for 
their needs have, during the past two 
winters, virtually exhausted their fuel 
supplies. Mercy missions have been 
flown by the U.S. Air Force to supply 
villagers with desperately needed fuel oil. 

To understand their situation, it is 
necessary to understand the very nature 
of living on the coast of the Arctic 
Ocean at the most northerly point of 
America. 

Barrow was once one of many similar 
Eskimo villages along the cost of the 
Arctic Ocean. In 1939, the population 
of the community was only 363. Then, 
Barrow, as was the case with neighbor- 
ing coastal villages, was so located as 
to allow the people to live much as they 
and their ancestors had always lived: 
hunting on land and ocean ice in the 
winter and fishing in the summer. 
Barrow was distinguished from neigh- 
boring communities only by its loca- 
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tion on a point which stretches farther 
out into the Arctic Ocean than any 
other on the Alaska coastline. 

During the two short decades which 
have passed since then many changes 
have taken place at Point Barrow. The 
same geographic characteristics which 
first drew the Eskimo people to this 
point stretching into the Arctic Ocean 
and dividing the Chukchi from the 
Beaufort Sea, attracted—for far dif- 
ferent reasons—the U.S. Government. 
Barrow grew as world conditions forced 
America to build the distant early 
warning system across the top of the 
globe. 

Added to the impact of defense con- 
struction at Point Barrow was another 
development which greatly contributed 
to the economic revolution experienced 
in the community. Naval Petroleum 
Reserve No. 4, forgotten for more than 
20 years, was remembered. A flow of 
men and equipment entered the 37,000 
square miles of the reserve through the 
village of Barrow. Between the years 
1944 to 1953, the Navy spent nearly $50 
million in the area drilling 36 test wells 
and 40 core holes. By 1950, the per- 
manent population of the village had in- 
creased to 951. Still predominantly an 
Eskimo population, Barrow rapidly be- 
came a community of wage earners, 
rather than one of hunters. The old 
ways of living gave way to the new. 
While the other coastal villages gradu- 
ally became smaller, Barrow boomed 
with its new economy. 

Now the distant early warning system 
in the Arctic is completed. The Navy 
has drilled no new wells since 1953. 
Some of the people have returned to the 
old ways of earning a livelihood, but 
still, the population remains at its in- 
creased size. There are now 1,314 per- 
sons permanently residing in Barrow ac- 
cording to the 1960 census. 

Although the Navy did not sufficiently 
explore the vast area of petroleum re- 
serve No. 4 to prove or disprove its oil 
and gas potentialities, there was located 
one gasfield which was partially devel- 
oped and in which there are producing 
wells. This field, adjacent to the village 
of Barrow, now supplies nearby Federal 
operations with fuel. It is the gas 
pumped from this field which our bill 
would allow to be sold the people of Bar- 
row through a utility company to be 
formed. 

The contemplation of this bill, then, 
is not that the Navy enter the utility 
business. The Navy would simply make 
gas available to a private or public utility 
company at wellhead. The contractor 
would then either construct his own 
pipeline for transmission or be allowed 
to lease existing pipelines. The Navy 
would undertake no responsibility for 
transmission or service. The contractor 
would have exclusive responsibility for 
every facet of his operation. The State 
of Alaska would, of course, exercise its 
regulatory authority, necessary to assure 
safe operation and reasonable rates and 
service. 

The bill would also reaffirm the au- 
thority of the Navy to develop the field 
further and to continue to supply Fed- 
eral agencies in the Barrow community 
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which already have the benefit of natu- 


ral gas heat. The price at which gas 
would be sold would be determined 
through open competitive bidding con- 
sistent with normal procedures. 

Mr. President, there is no reasonable 
excuse for depriving the villagers at Bar- 
row of an opportunity to heat their 
homes with natural gas. An ample sup- 
ply exists in the south Barrow field to 
meet all fuel requirements, Federal and 
public. It is believed by many experts 
that the field is far greater than its 
proved size. 

The annual fuel shortage which has 
beset the community will otherwise con- 
tinue indefinitely. ‘There is but a short 
period of time during the summer 
months in which oil may be transported 
to the Arctic coast. The civilian popu- 
lation of the community lacks storage 
facilities ample to accommodate the fuel 
necessary for yearlong use. Although 
coal may be mined at a site some 75 
miles from the village of Barrow it may 
only be transported during winter 
months, and then only by sled train. 
Production has never been great enough 
at the mine to meet more than a frac- 
tion of village needs. As a matter of 
fact, the mine was forced to close last 
winter as a result of mechanical break- 
downs. When coal is available it costs 
more than $40 per ton, despite the con- 
stant effort of the mining company to 
reduce costs. 

The only other source of fuel is oil. 
Oil, even if it were possible to bring in 
an adequate winter supply while the 
arctic ice is open in the summer, is ex- 
tremely costly. Barrow villagers pay 
about $30 for a 50-gallon drum of oil 
and this price reflects no profit to the 
native cooperative store from which it is 
purchased. Even paying a fair market 
value for natural gas, the Barrow vil- 
lagers would have an estimated two- 
thirds fuel cost reduction. 

The Daily News-Miner of Fairbanks, 
Alaska, has long supported the cause of 
the Barrow villagers. At this point in 
the Recorp I ask unanimous consent that 
there be inserted an editorial from that 
newspaper along with two news articles 
which were printed in the Anchorage 
Daily Times. These three articles, pub- 
lished over the course of the past two 
winter seasons eloquently record the 
urgent need for natural gas heat in the 
Barrow community. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Anchorage Daily Times, Dec. 5, 
1959] 

Stare Gors To BAT FOR BARROW IN FUEL 
IssvuE 

Barrow.—The temperature dipped to 9° 
below zero here Thursday as Eben Hopson 
worked in the arctic chill tending his white 
fox traplines. 

But in Juneau, 1,100 miles to the south 
where the temperature stood at 37 above, 
Officials rallied in support of Hopson’s plea 
for aid in heating homes in Barrow. 

The problem was stated by Hopson in a 
letter to President Eisenhower, made public 
here Wednesday. 

He said plentiful natural gas supplies from 
& nearby naval petroleum reserve were used 
by Federal agencies here, but were denied to 
the 1,800 native residents of the village. 
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The gasfield, discovered in 1959, is at a 
depth of 2,500 feet. It has a pressure of 
1,000 pounds per square inch and since dis- 
covery has produced between one-quarter 
and one-half million cubic feet per day. 

Its estimated reserve is 5 to 7 billion cubic 
feet of gas, enough to take care of Barrow’s 
needs for many years. 

Barrow, one of the biggest Eskimo com- 
munities in the world, faces 6 to 8 months 
of cold weather, Hopson told the President, 
with native residents paying up to $42 a ton 
for coal for heating and cooking purposes. 

Before the temperature gets down to its 
January average of 18.5 below zero, Hopson 
said, he hoped it would be possible to cut 
Government red tape and permit residents 
to share use of the natural gas supplies. 

Hopson, an Eskimo, who is a Democratic 
member of the State senate, told the Presi- 
dent: 

“As you Know, the Eskimo people in Alaska 
live facing the Russian frontier and I think 
it would be the most wonderful thing you, 
as President, could do if you would show 
to the world that the United States, no 
matter how large it is, still is considerate 
of the hardships facing its own people, and 
despite Government redtape, will give quick 
relief and assistance when sincerely and 
desperately needed.” 

At Washington, the White House said 
Hopson’s appeal was under study and a reply 
would be given. There was no indication of 
what the reply would be. 

The problem is not new. Barrow residents 
and various State officials have been trying 
for some time to gain permission to use the 
natural gas for local heating purposes, but 
the status of naval reserve on the supply 
has blocked efforts. 

At Juneau, Gov. William A. Egan wrote 
Wednesday to Navy Secretary William B. 
Franks asking whether natural gas service 
could be made available by administrative 
action—or whether congressional legislation 
might be necessary. 

Hopson said in his letter to the President 
that the pipeline from the nearby well ran 
right past his home, but he was barred from 
tapping it for use for fuel for his family. 

Egan said in his letter to Franks that it 
might not be permissible for individuals to 
use the pipeline, but asked whether a com- 
munity utility might not take advantage of 
the abundant supply. 

Phil Holdsworth, State commissioner of 
natural resources, said he could see no rea- 
son why the natives can’t utilize the fuel— 
there’s no other use for it. 

Holdsworth said the existing pipeline has 
been used for 7 or 8 years, carrying natural 
gas for heating purposes to various Federal 
agencies at Barrow, including the Govern- 
ment school and the U.S. Weather Bureau 
station at the Federal Aviation Agency office. 

“The Navy aready has declared the petro- 
leum reserve at Barrow is excess to its needs,” 
Holdsworth said “We have suggested before 
that that portion supplying natural gas to 
Barrow be declared outside of the reserve, 
if the reserve itself is to be left intact. I 
can’t see how the Government could object to 
that much, at least.” 

The State legislature earlier this year 
passed a memorial urging the Federal Gov- 
ernment to release the gas supplies for use at 
Barrow, but no results were ever noted from 
the action. 





[From the Fairbanks News-Miner, 
Feb. 2, 1960] 


THE FOLLY OF STOPGAP FUEL 


Yesterday’s announcement that the civil 
defense office has made arrangements with 
the Air Force for shipment of 2,000 barrels 
of heating oil to Barrow certainly is welcome 
news for that community. 

The annual fuel crisis at Barrow has been 
whipped—at least for this winter. The pos- 
sibility that Barrow would have to be evacu- 
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ated to save the lives of its residents—a pos- 
sibility that has been seriously considered— 
has now been eliminated. 

With all due respect to the good efforts of 
the Alaska civil defense office and the Air 
Force, we must label this emergency airlift of 
fuel to Barrow for what it is: a stopgap 
measure. It is a measure which will alleviate 
the symptoms but leave the underlying dis- 
ease just as virulent as ever. 

This frantic, dead-of-winter scramble to 
bring “barrels to Barrow” would never have 
been necessary had it not been for a jungle 
of redtape and the monumental mulehead- 
edness of those who could wipe out Bar- 
row’s chief woes with a scratch of a pen. 

Several years ago, the U.S. Navy, using the 
tax dollars supplied by Americans—including 
Eskimos—discovered a sizable natural gas 
field only a few miles from Barrow. Experts 
checked this field and estimated it con- 
tained reserves of natural gas sufficient to 
supply all the needs of Barrow for at least 
15 years—and possibly double that time. Yet 
Uncle Sam has stubbornly barred residents of 
Barrow from tapping the supply. The pipe- 
line into Barrow is for Government and mili- 
tary use only. , 

The simple, reasonable, and humane solu- 
tion to Barrow’s fuel problem of course, 
would be to permit the villagers to avail 
themselves of the area’s plentiful supply of 
low-cost fuel. 

But it’s not too often that the simple, 
reasonable, and humane solution prevails 
where bureaucracy calls the turns. 

In the long run, will it be easier—and will 
it be less costly to the taxpayer—to launch 
an annual fuel oil airlift to save Barrow? 
Can anyone see where our Government’s 
dog-in-the-manger approach to the supply 
of natural gas at Barrow is going to benefit 
anyone—including the Government itself? 
Is it less costly to ship to Barrow via mili- 
tary plane fuel oil produced in California 
than it is to transmit natural gas over a 
few miles of tundra into homes that des- 
perately need it? 

The people of Barrow live on a perpetual 
razor’s edge, menaced always by the specter 
of freezing cold. Their very survival at Bar- 
row depends on a series of vital “ifs.” They 
will get along only if their fuel oil lasts; if 
enough coal can be brought from the Meade 
River mines and if they can scrape up the 
cash to pay for it. 

To this bleak roster can be added another 
big if: if Civil Defense, the Air Force, and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs can act fast enough 
each year to bring in fuel before Barrow’s 
fires are snuffed out. 

Stopgap measures such as the 2,000 air- 
borne barrels of oil are not the answer and 
will never be the answer. The answer is 
clear: the people of Barrow should be per- 
mitted access to the abundant natural gas in 
their back yard. 


[From the Anchorage Daily Times, Mar. 24, 
1961] 


“CoaL SHORT” Barrow GETS EMERGENCY OIL 


JUNEAU.—Gov. William A. Egan said yester- 
day that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
arranged for 30,000 gallons of fuel oil to be 
made available to residents of Barrow. 

Senators Eben Hopson (Democrat, Barrow) 
and Lester Bronson (Democrat, Nome) had 
advised the Governor that only a 2- or 3-day 
supply of fuel oil remains on hand. They 
asked assistance by the Civil Defense 
division. 

Public Safety Commissioner Martin B. 
Underwood replied that James Hawkins, area 
director of the BIA, said 10,000 gallons of 
fuel oil from the BIA school at Barrow and 
20,000 gallons from the Air Force would be 
transferred to the native store at Barrow 
today. 

Hawkins estimated the 30,000 gallons 
would last for approximately a month, at 
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which time, he told Underwood, the situa- 
tion would be reevaluated. 

The shortage was brought on when break- 
downs at the Barrow coal mine forced Barrow 
residents normally using coal to switch to 
fuel oil. 


Mr. BARTLETT. It is my most sin- 
cere hope that this bill will have early 
approval. It will be the first of many 
necessary steps toward providing ade- 
quate fuel for Barrow. 

Life is difficult on the Arctic coast. 
Without proper heating facilities it can 
be unbearable and even fatal. It would 
be both inexcusable and inhumane were 
we not to do all things possible to allow 
these hardy people the right to enjoy the 
fuel taken from the very ground upon 
which their ancestors had lived for cen- 
turies. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2020) to amend part IV of 
subtitle C of title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to develop the South Barrow gas field, 
naval petroleum reserve numbered 4, for 
the purpose of making gas available for 
sale to the native village of Barrow and 
to other non-Federal communities and 
installations, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Bartietr (for himself 
and Mr. GRUENING), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HARTKE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1922) to assist in the provision 
of housing for moderate and low income 
families, to promote orderly urban devel- 
opment, to extend and amend laws re- 
lating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities, and for other pur- 
poses, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. FONG submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to Senate 
bill 1922, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him 
to Senate bill 1922, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself, Mr. 
Ervin, and Mr. JorDAN) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to Senate bill 1922, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment to S. 1922, the 
housing bill, which I ask to be printed 
and lie on the table. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
extend to the public housing provisions 
of this legislation, a special authoriza- 
tion for higher limits on construction 
costs for this kind of housing similar 
to those allowed under title II of the Na- 
tional Housing Act with respect to mort- 
gages insured under that act. The fact 
of higher construction costs in Alaska 
than elsewhere has long been recognized 
in other provisions of the law. This 
amendment, which would increase the 
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limits on construction of public housing 
in Alaska from $2,500 to $3,000 for low 
cost housing and from $2,500 to $3,500 
for housing for elderly families is as 
necessary in the successful administra- 
tion of the public housing program as it 
is in the mortgage insurance programs. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie on the table. 





DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR AND 
RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1962—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. GRUENING proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 6345) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN proposed an amend- 
ment to House bill 6345, supra, which 
was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 6345, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 





AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN LAWS RE- 
LATING TO FEDERAL-AID HIGH- 
WAYS—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 6713) to amend certain 
laws relating to Federal aid highways, 
to make certain adjustments in the Fed- 
eral aid highway program, and for other 
purposes, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be 
printed. 





THE PEACE CORPS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be joined 
as a cosponsor of Senate bill 2000, the 
Peace Corps bill. I understand the bill 
has now been removed from the desk 
for the purpose of joint sponsorship, 
but I know the invitation to become a 
cosponsor still holds, and I wish to join 
as & Cosponsor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] be in- 
cluded as a cosponsor of the Peace Corps 
bill, which was sent to the printer yes- 
terday. A number of other Senators 
will wish to be cosponsors of the Peace 
Corps bill, in accordance with their ex- 
pressed desire. From time to time I 
shall ask that their names be added. 
Subsequently it may be desirable to ask 
for a star print of the bill so that their 
names may be affixed to the original 
text. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





ITEM VETO—ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SOR OF JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
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of the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire] be added as a cosponsor 
to Senate Joint Resolution 31, providing 
the President with the item veto power 
on appropriations, and I ask that at the 
next printing of the joint resolution his 
name be listed as a sponsor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





THE PEACE CORPS—ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of June 1, 1961, the names of Sen- 
ators PELL, CLARK, SmirH of Massachu- 
setts, McGee, Hart, and Gore were add- 
ed as additional cosponsors of the bill 
(S. 2000) to provide for a Peace Corps to 
help the peoples of interested countries 
and areas in meeting their needs for 
skilled manpower, introduced by Mr. 
Houmpurey (for himself and Mr. Fvut- 
BRIGHT) on June 1, 1961. 





NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF FRANK W. WILSON TO 
BE U.S. DISTRICT JUDGE, EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for 
Tuesday, June 13, 1961, at 10:30 am., 
in room 2300 New Senate Office Build- 
ing, on the nomination of Frank W. 
Wilson, of Tennessee, to be US. district 
judge, eastern district of Tennessee, vice 
Leslie R. Darr, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be per- 
tinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from South Carolina I[Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hrusxal, and myself, as chairman. 





ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
orD, as follows: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Speech delivered at centennial com- 
memorating Battle of Philippi, Philippi, W. 
Va., June 3, 1961. 

Excerpts from remarks at commencement 
exercises of the Perkiomen School, Penns- 
burg, Pa., June 4, 1961, and invocation and 
prayer on same occasion. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Radio address delivered by him over sta- 
tion WJN, Chicago, on June 4, 1961, relating 
to present-day challenges. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

Article entitled ‘National Parks for the 
Future,” written by the Secretary of the 
Interior, Stewart Udall, published in the 
June 1961, issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 





THE HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, S. 1922, 
the proposed Housing Act of 1961, con- 
tains new authorizatiens for programs in 
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which I am actively interested, such as 
urban renewal and redevelopment, col- 
lege housing, and housing for the eld- 
erly. In many respects, the urban re- 
newal and college housing titles of the 
pill are similar to bills which I introduced 
early in the present session. In addi- 
tion, two new programs are included— 
mass transportation loans which can 
help solve the commuter problem affect- 
ing an important area of my State, and 
Federal grants to assist State and local 
governments in preserving open-space 
land in and around urban areas. I fa- 
vor both. 

The bill authorizes the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration to continue programs 
which have long been of benefit to home 
buyers and homebuilders—that is, insur- 
ance of home mortgages and home im- 
provement loans. 

Also included in the bill are provisions 
for programs about which I have serious 
reservations—notably, proposals for FHA 
insurance of 40-year, no-downpayment 
mortgages, including a new program for 
moderate income families, and for 25- 
year, $10,000 home improvement loans. 
I also question the wisdom of complete- 
ly removing the ceiling on public hous- 
ing 


Once again, I protest the practice of 
lumping all these programs—some 
sound, and others questionable—into an 
omnibus bill, and presenting it to the 
Senate on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
Once again, I protest the bad practice of 
financing these programs by the “back 
door” of direct borrowings from the 
Treasury, instead of by appropriations. 

The danger of these practices has been 
dramatically illustrated by President 
Kennedy’s appearance before a joint ses- 
sion of the Congress to deliver a special 
message on “urgent national needs.” In 
that message, the President asked Con- 
gress and the country to accept, among 
other things, a commitment to put a man 
on the moon by 1970—a venture which 
will cost an estimated $20 billion to $40 
billion. He asked for large new expend- 
itures for defense—expenditures which, 
as a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, I believe are necessary in the 
present state of world tensions. We face 
@ marked expansion in defense costs. 

In the same message, President Ken- 
nedy sounded a note of caution when he 
said: 

If the budget deficit now increased by the 
needs of our security is to be held within 
Manageable proportions—if we are to pre- 
serve our fiscal integrity and world confi- 
dence in the dollar—it will be necessary to 
hold tightly to prudent fiscal standards: 
and I must ask the cooperation of the Con- 
gress in this regard—to refrain from adding 
funds or programs, desirable as they may 
be, to the budget. 


The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency completed its work before the 
President’s special message was deliv- 
ered, and reported to the Senate this 
omnibus bill, which involves more than 
$6 billion in commitments by the Federal 
Government. Outright grants author- 
ized in the bill total $2.69 billion. Loan 
programs, in which the initial funds, at 
least, will come from the Federal Treas- 
ury, total $3.5 billion. The expenditure 
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impact upon the budget for the fiscal 
year 1962 will be $462.5 million. 

To place an omnibus bill involving ex- 
penditures of this magnitude before the 
Senate on a take-it-or-leave-it basis is 
hardly in keeping with the spirit of the 
President’s statement about the need to 
hold tightly to prudent fiscal standards. 

There are seven titles in S. 1922. Title 
I contains provisions for new housing 
programs, including housing for families 
of “moderate income’’—a term which is 
nowhere defined in the bill. Title II 
deals with housing for the elderly and 
low-income families. Title III deals with 
urban renewal and planning. Title IV 
deals with college housing, community 
facilities, and mass transportation. Title 
V deals with the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association and FHA insurance 
programs. Title VI deals with open 
space and urban development; and title 
VII is a catchall for provisions dealing 
with other housing programs, including 
farm housing and direct home loans by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Each of these unrelated subjects de- 
serves separate consideration. Each 
should be considered upon its own 
merits; and Senators should not be 
forced to vote upon such a clumsy omni- 
bus bill. It is a practice which invites 
logrolling, back scratching, and other 
dubious legislative practices. 

I have raised this issue on the Senate 
floor in former years, but have met no 
encouragement from the majority which 
now controls the Senate and the Con- 
gress. On the contrary, some members 
of the majority have frankly admitted 
that sound, accepted programs are held 
as hostages, in order to insure accept- 
ance of more dubious proposals which 
tag along as unwelcome passengers on 
the omnibus. 

Amendments have been offered to cor- 
rect some of the more glaring defects in 
the bill. I hope the bill can be thus im- 
proved before we come to a final vote. 





SENATOR CHAVEZ—RESOLUTION 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, in 
executive session, on May 31, 1961, unan- 
imously adopted the following resolution: 


Whereas the Honorable DENNIS CHAVEZ, the 
senior Senator from the State of New Mexico, 
has, as chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate, given progressive and 
eminent leadership and continuing inspira- 
tion to the members of the committee in its 
deliberations and work; and 

Whereas the committee is duly cognizant 
of the devotion of the Chairman to the work 
and duties of the committee; and 

Whereas the committee has been informed 
that the able and distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico has undergone surgery and 
is presently hospitalized at Bataan Memorial 
Hospital in Albuquerque, N. Mex.: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the full committee hereby 
expresses its sincere hope and prayer that 
Senator CHAvEZ may have a complete and 
speedy recovery from the illness which ne- 
cessitated such surgery, and that he may 
soon return to give continued active and 
dedicated leadership to this committee. 

Sec. 2. The chief clerk of the committee 
is directed to transmit to Senator CHAVEZ 
a copy of this resolution. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, has 
morning business been concluded? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the unfinished business, Sen- 
ate bill 1922, Calendar No. 252, the hous- 
ing amendments of 1961, be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (S. 1922) to assist in the provision 
of housing for moderate and low income 
families, to promote orderly urban de- 
velopment, to extend and amend laws 
relating to housing, urban renewal, and 
community facilities, and for other pur- 
poses. 





THE DOMINICAN CRISIS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
over the decades we have labored to- 
gether with the Latin American nations 
to develop a rational system of inter- 
American relations. The enduring aim 
and direction of this effort has been 
peace in this hemisphere and the ad- 
vancement in concert of the common 
interests of the American Republics. 

The inter-American system is far 
from perfect. It is not all that we wish 
ittobe. Itis not all that Latin American 
States desire it to be. Nevertheless, it 
has served all well, particularly since 
the beginnings of the good neighbor 
policy. 

It has brought immense gains in trade 
to all. It carried us all safely through 
World War II. In general, it has func- 
tioned since that time to keep the peace 
of the hemisphere. 

In saying that, I am not overlooking 
the threats from without and within 
which. now beset the Americas. I am 
not overlooking Cuba. I am not over- 
looking recent events in the Dominican 
Republic. I am simply putting these 
concerns in fuller perspective. I am 
suggesting that whatever we do with 
respect to any particular situation had 
better be done with a close eye on the 
inter-American system. In short, we 
need to think with and act with the 
other American nations in the patterns 
that are embodied in the Rio Treaty and 
the Charter of the Organization of the 
American States. We must do so, no 
matter how pressing a hemispheric prob- 
lem may seem to us alone at any given 
moment. 

If we are to recall anything worth re- 
calling from the Cuban experience, it is 
this principle. And we need to recall 
this principle now, in the light of recent 
events in the Dominican Republic. 

The crisis in that tragic island is of 
concern, in the first place, to the 
Dominican people who have lived with 
this desperate situation for so many 
years. In the second place, it is of con- 
cern not to this Nation alone, but to 
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all the nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere. There is only one aspect of 
this situation which is of preponderant 
concern at this time to the United 
States. That is the well-being of our 
citizens living on the island who may 
be caught in the political maelstrom. 

I do not know what present condi- 
tions are within the Dominican Repub- 
lic. There are disturbing reports and 
rumors, but I doubt that anyone yet 
knows the facts with any degree of ac- 
curacy. The technical qualities of our 
communications with Ciudad Trujillo 
are poor. Even worse, our capacity to 
learn what is going on in that capital 
is limited and, outside of it, virtually 
nonexistent. 

But, I repeat, our only significant and 
unique interest in this situation is the 
well-being of our citizens. To the extent 
that outsiders are involved at all, what- 
eyer else transpires in the Dominican 
Republic is the concern of all the Amer- 
ican Republics. 

Since that is the case, the course we 
pursue in the days ahead should be 
closely concerted with these Republics 
through the Organization of the Amer- 
ican States. In this matter, there are 
Latin American heads wiser and grayer 
with direct experience. They should be 
listened to with respect and attention. 
In the meantime, we must make every 
effort to increase the flow of accurate 
information from the Dominican Re- 
public so that we shall be in a position 
to make intelligent judgments. In this 
connection, the OAS is moving in the 
right direction in trying to arrange to 
send a subcommittee to the island. 

Finally, Mr. President, we must not 
permit a clogging of the channels of 
information, advice, and decision in this 
matter—from the Secretary of State di- 
rectly to the President and other elected 
officials of this Government. There is 
no room for “paradecisions” on the 
Dominican crisis—by other depart- 
ments, agencies, or officials, if we are to 
act effectively in this situation. 

We do not yet know what will emerge 
from the Dominican crisis. It seems to 
me, however, that this Nation will con- 
tribute all it is able to contribute, in 
good sense, to the development of a bet- 
ter situation for the Dominican people 
and to the more rapid return of the 
Dominican Republic to the House of the 
Americas if it pursues a course based 
upon the following premises: 

First. Our only unique concern with 
the internal situation in that country is 
the welfare of American citizens. To 
that end we must be prepared to safe- 
guard them as circumstances require. 

Second. We have a shared concern 
with the other American Republics for 
the welfare of the Dominican people, 
and must be prepared to join with those 
Republics in alleviating immediate 
human want in the island. 

Third. We have a shared concern with 
the other Republics in the emergence of 
more responsible and responsive govern- 
ment in the Dominican Republic, and 
must be prepared to entertain sugges- 
tions from the Latin American nations 
on how joint action may be effective in 
aiding the Dominican people to achieve 
this end. 
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Fourth. We have a shared responsi- 
bility with the other American Repub- 
lics to facilitate the prompt return of 
the Dominican Republic to full partici- 
pation in hemispheric cooperation, and 
we must be prepared to entertain sug- 
gestions from the other American Re- 
publics and, as our own knowledge of 
the situation increases, to offer sugges- 
tions as to how this may be achieved. 

Mr. President, if what I am suggesting 
is not clear from this enumeration, then 
I shall put it more bluntly: The future 
of the Dominican Republic is not ours 
alone, or even predominantly, to decide 
under the inter-American system. It is 
for the Dominicans to decide. It is for 
the nations of the Western Hemisphere, 
and not for us alone, to determine, 
through the institutions of hemispheric 
cooperation, how the Dominicans may 
be helped in a practical way, and it is 
for the American Republics to act in 
concert to extend that help. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Educa- 
tion Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare; the Commit- 
tee on Finance; the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations; the Agricultural 
Credit Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry; and the 
Postal Affairs Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service; 
be permitted to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one 
committee was meeting today and there 
was some objection. I think, in the 
interest of uniformity, and so I shall not 
be charged with partiality, I shall have 
to object. I hope the majority leader is 
not offended by my objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand the 
objection of the distinguished minority 
leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Ohb- 
jection is heard. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the rolicall be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





PROPOSED RULE RELATING TO 
COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a few 
moments ago the Education Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare was advised that the minor- 
ity leader, as was his right under the 
Senate rules, objected to a committee 
meeting while the Senate was in session. 
As a result, the committee probably ad- 
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journed, and efforts to bring the National 
Defense Education Act promptly to the 
full committee and to the floor, as had 
been requested by the majority leader, 
had to be temporarily abandoned. 

I am so happy that, as I make these 
remarks, the distinguished President pro 
tempore {Mr. Haypen] of the Senate is 
in the chair, as he is the chairman of the 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration before which my 
proposed change in the Senate rules is 
pending, which would make it impossible 
for any single Senator to prevent any 
committee from meeting, whether the 
Senate was in session or not, as is pres- 
ently the case. 

Under my proposed rule, it would be 
required that a majority of the Senate 
could refuse permission to a committee 
or subcommittee to meet while the Sen- 
ate was in session if the committee or 
subcommittee chose to meet. 

I point out the increasingly disastrous 
results which the ancient and untenable 
rule is going to have on the business of 
this session of the Congress during the 
next several months. 

As measures reach the calendar it be- 
comes important for them to be con- 
sidered and passed, the leadership, 
quite naturally, will call the Senate into 
session earlier in the day and will keep 
the Senate in session later in the day. 
This will mean that equally important 
proposed legislation, still pending in 
committees, cannot be considered if even 
one Senator objects. 

I can think of no greater bit of obso- 
lete folly than this particular rule, Mr. 
President. 

Much has been said about the need to 
change rule XXII in respect to cloture. 
I respectfully submit that there are other 
ancient survivals of a bygone day in the 
Senate rules which are almost equally 
effective in preventing the Senate from 
performing its constitutional function of 
passing promptly on proposed legisla- 
tion in the national interest. 

I hope that my words, reiterated from 
day to day as they have been over the 
last 2 years, will at some point make 
some impact on my colleagues. 

I note the majority leader has re- 
turned to the Chamber. The majority 
leader is the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, and is 
committed to bringing a proposed change 
in rule XXII to the Senate in the rea- 
sonably near future. I hope that he and 
the President pro tempore, as well as the 
other members of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, will look with 
favor on other changes in the Senate 
Rules, which rules are presently being 
used—I do not say for the purpose of, 
for I challenge no man’s motivation— 
with the result that proposed legislation 
much in the national interest cannot 
move through committees and to the 
Senate without undue delay. 

I close, Mr. President, with the plea 
that we take a good, hard look at the 
ancient survivals of a day which has 
been dead for over 100 years which, as 
I said before, prevent the Senate from 
performing expeditiously, with even a 
moderate amount of efficiency, its consti- 
tutional duties. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
CLARK. I am happy to yield. 


a GOLDWATER. I merely wish to 
set the record straight. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time be 
taken from the time allocated in oppo- 
sition to the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to set the record straight. 
It was not the minority leader who ob- 
jected for himself, as the minority lead- 
er objected to the committee meeting 
because I asked that objection be made. 

I might explain my reason. The sub- 
committee called a meeting for 10 
o'clock. I was at another committee 
meeting, and I told the staff to call me 
when a quorum was approached. The 
quorum was approached at 11 o’clock. 
Thad business on the Senate floor which 
I wished to take care of, so I felt it with- 
in my rights to object to the meeting of 
the subcommittee, so that I could be in 
the Chamber and would not miss an of- 
ficial meeting of the subcommittee. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to stand 
corrected by my friend from Arizona, 
who acted clearly within his rights. The 
minority leader, in a private conversa- 
tion we had a week or two ago, advised 
me that he would always object to com- 
mittees or subcommittees meeting while 
either the education bill or the housing 
bill was before the Senate, and that he 
did this not so much on his own ac- 
count but because he had been requested 
to do so by other Members of the mi- 
nority. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I merely wished 
to have that straight in the record, be- 
cause the distinguished minority leader 
is not a member of the subcommittee in- 
volved. Iam. I made the objection. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute from the time 
in opposition to the amendment. 

In response to what the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania has said, it 
is my understanding that the appropri- 
ate subcommittee of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration does intend 
to hold hearings on the proposal of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania and does in- 
tend to give the very worthwhile sugges- 
tions of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
every consideration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what 
is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
Ment of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
have to yield myself 2 minutes, in the 
absence of the Senator from New York, 
to respond to the distinguished Senator 

Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 


Mr. CLARK. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senator from Illinois may 
have 2 minutes without the time being 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Without Objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania raises at once an interesting and 
also a very difficult question. I can il- 
lustrate the problem from my own ex- 
perience. 

I have membership on the Judiciary 
Committee and eight subcommittees. 
Those subcommittees meet at times. 
That is a total of nine. 

I am a member of five subcommittees 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, as well as the full committee. 
That is six. That makes a total of 15 
committees and subcommittees on which 
I am supposed to be in attendance when 
they meet. 

In addition, I serve on the Special 
Committee on Aging, and I believe on 
two subcommittees of that committee. 
That makes a total of 18. 

I also serve on the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, under the chairmanship of 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp]. That raises the total to 19. 

In addition, I have a few leadership 
chores now and then, so we will raise the 
total to 20. 

The question is, How does one dispose 
oneself? There are 36 Members on this 
side of the aisle, and all of them face 
the same difficulty, so far as committees 
are concerned. 

How does the minority protect itself? 
How can I protect myself if I wish to 
attend a particular meeting of a sub- 
committee, when the Senate is in ses- 
sion? 

I have no other weapon. I know of 
nothing else to do except to object to 
the committee meeting. 

If there is objection on any given day 
to the meeting of any subcommittee or 
committee, I think I have to treat all 
committees impartially and fairly, and 
I cannot say, “This committee may 
meet; that committee may not meet.” 

The difficulty is, how do we resolve 
the problem? It is really a difficult 
question, to say the least. I have no 
answer for it. 

I wished to be in attendance at a com- 
mittee meeting this morning, when the 
Attorney General was to be present, yet 
I discovered I was invited—graciously 
invited; and I am glad I was—to go to 
Andrews Field to help to escort the 
President of the United States to the 
White House. When I got back the 
Judiciary Committee could not develop 
@ quorum, and hence the proceeding 
came to an end, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral must return. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the problem the 
Senator raises is a real problem which 
all Senators on this side of the aisle 
as well as the other side of the aisle 
face. Would the Senator agree that 
definitely one way not to solve the prob- 
lem is to prevent any committees from 
meeting? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the way to 
solve the problem is to see whether a 
coordinating service can be worked out 
so that we will not have these inevitable 
conflicts as between committee meetings 
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and Senate meetings. Probably we could 
look at the schedule over a longer period 
of days than we sometimes do, in the 
hope that when there is important pro- 
posed legislation, a part of the admin- 
istration program, which ought to be ad- 
vanced to the Senate, we could prob- 
ably arrange committee meetings to get 
the proposed legislation to the Senate. 
I would be the last to obstruct the prog- 
ress of the administration’s program. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator has 
made a very useful suggestion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is a matter of great 
difficulty, to say the least. 





ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its deliberations today 
it stand in adjournment to meet at 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 





out objection, it is so ordered. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
temporarily lay aside the housing bill 
and proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 265, H.R. 6345. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H.R.6345) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 
6345) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
before I ask unanimous consent to re- 
scind the order for the quorum call, I 
suggest that the attachés of the Senate 
notify Senators individually that the 
Senate is now considering the appro- 
priation bill for the Interior Depart- 
ment and related agencies, and that 
their presence in the Senate Chamber 
is most respectfully urged. 

I ask unanimous consent that the or- 
der for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


The 





GOD AND THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, ul- 
timately the cold war—and a hot war, 
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too, if one should occur—will be decided 
on the basis of the relative strength of 
character of America and the free world 
in relation to that of the Communist 
world. We believe that national char- 
acter will be no stronger than the char- 
acter of our people as individuals—in- 
dividuals whose strength is founded on 

a belief in God coupled with the free- 

dom to realize their fullest potential. 

This philosophy cannot be overempha- 

sized or repeated too often today. So it 

is encouraging when one of America’s 
great patriots—a recognized leader and 
thinker—has the courage to speak out 
on this subject, to warn our people that 
the disciples of atheistic communism 
deny the existence of God and the dignity 
and worth of the individual, and to state 
in clear, unequivocal words the differ- 
ence between a free society and the ma- 
terialistic society of the Communists. 
I refer to a great American, Adm. Ar- 
leigh Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, 
and distinguished longtime member of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the outstanding address de- 
livered by Admiral Burke last Sunday, 

June 4, on the occasion of the com- 

mencement at Loras College in Dubuque, 

Iowa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ApprREss BY ADM. ARLEIGH BURKE, U.S. Navy, 
CHIEF oF NAVAL OPERATIONS, AT THE LORAS 
CoLLece, DusuquE, Iowa, June 4, 1961 
Your Excellency Most Reverend Arch- 

bishop, distinguished guests, gentlemen of 

the class of 1961, it is a great pleasure for 
me to be with you this afternoon. And it 
is a particular privilege to have this oppor- 
tunity to share some of my thoughts with 
you at this wonderful time in your lives. 

This is a great day for you, and for your 

loved ones—an unforgettable day. 

In preparing my remarks for this occa- 
sion, I tried to recall my own commence- 
ment in 1923. Some of the events of that 
day stand out vividly, others less clearly, and 
some I can remember only hazily. But there 
is one thing of which I am absolutely cer- 
tain—I cannot remember a single word that 
was said by the commencement speaker on 
that day nearly 40 years ago. 

But this is really rather comforting. For 
that speaker, confronted by the pressing 
issues of his time, probably found it as diffi- 
cult a task as I do, to project the future 
for a graduating class. One generation can- 
not prophesy with any accuracy the kind of 
world in which another generation will live. 
Today, a revolution in science and tech- 
nology has made change a familiar part of 
our environment. Much of the world is in 
chaos. The pressures created by awaken- 
ing aspirations in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world, and the tensions of the all- 
embracing competition between two funda- 
mentally opposed ideologies, make any pre- 
diction of the future a hazardous guess. 

That is why what is said to you who grad- 
uate is not nearly so important as what you 
are saying to yourselves; what you are think- 
ing about as you look to the years ahead. 
The really important issue is what you pro- 
pose to do with your lives. And it is im- 
portant that you think hard and long on 
these matters now; because you will never 
again be able to consider them with such 
detachment. When you leave Loras Col- 
lege, when your ideas and skills enter the 
competition of the marketplace, you will 
find that you have very little time for quiet 
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reflection. The compelling task of finding 
a job, of making a living for yourself and, 
later perhaps, for a family, will frequently 
distract you from many of the broader is- 
sues of life, and from many of the problems 
of the world in which you live. 

You stand now at the end of the beginning, 
and I must congratulate you on that begin- 
ning. Through hard work, through diligent 
study, you have earned not only our admira- 
tion, but our respect. A very real sense of 
victory is attached to this occasion. You 
have won a great start, and you have demon- 
strated the persistence, the courage, and the 
intelligence that are the hallmarks of suc- 
cess. 

And there are many others who deserve 
congratulations as you reach this important 
milestone in your lives. You graduates are 
not alone in your victory. It is also a vic- 
tory for your parents, for your teachers, for 
all those whose help and sacrifice made this 
beginning possible. And it is a victory as 
well for our free society which has provided 
the environment, the facilities, and the 
frame, in which you could do the work. 

And so today you reach the end of the be- 
ginning. You are equipped with the tools 
of knowledge and the techniques of rational 
thinking. You have passed the tests, the 
examinations, of the academic world. But 
now, you will face even greater tests; even 
tougher examinations, examinations that will 
last for the rest of your lives. 

You are fortunate to have been so well 
prepared. The years of your preparation— 
the forties and the fifties—have been a time 
of strife and conflict. But the years ahead 
promise to be even more difficult, even more 
demanding. In an otherwise uncertain 
world, however, one thing is certain. You 
will succeed, or you will fail, on the basis 
of your own efforts. That is a part of the 
process of maturing which by now you all 
recognize. In infancy, our parents protect 
us from the problems that surround us, 
and from the problems that we create our- 
selves. In adolescence and young manhood, 
the world is not quite so indulgent. Both 
parents and teachers are still there to help, 
to advise, and to give us the confidence to 
try again. 

Now that you have reached this point in 
life, however, the world is harsher, realities 
are sterner. And performance—not excuses— 
will be the test. You will be confronted 
directly with the vital issues of this missile 
age, issues that can change the destiny of 
your lives, of our Nation, and of the entire 
world. Your lives will be complicated by the 
aggressive, ruthless forces at work in the 
world, powerful forces that no nation, that 
no individual, can ignore. 

But these forces are not unique in the 
history of mankind. Tyranny has never 
been a unique phenomenon. Unfortunately, 
there have always been men without respect 
for either God or principles, men obsessed 
with a godless lust for power. Totalitarian 
ideologies are not new in this world. Com- 
munism is nothing more than ancient tyran- 
ny with modern refinements—an old idea 
poured into a new mold. 

Certainly these are “times that try men’s 
souls.” But no times could be more trying 
than when those words were first written 
during the agonizing struggle that gave 
birth to our Republic. And if the older 
members of this audience will recall the 
year Loras College received its name, if they 
will think back to 1939, they will remember 
Hitler shouting before the Reichstag— 
preaching the tyranny of nazism. At about 
the same time, Mussolini was celebrating the 
anniversary of the first Fascist squad and 
their bloody conquests in Africa. 

In that time period, as today, the areas of 
the world where men were free, free in their 
own ideals, free in their own aspirations, 
were growing smaller. Freedom itself was in 


grim jeopardy. 
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Now your generation, just as previous gen- 
erations have done, will have to find the 
answers to some grave questions, to some 
fundamental questions. Your generation 
will have to decide if the concept of freedom 
and justice for which our forefathers fought 
and died is still valid. You must decide if 
this concept is worth the price that freedom 
always demands. Your answer to these vita] 
questions will reflect the basic qualities of 
our national life. Your response will be the 
real measure of what Loras College has given 
you—the real gage of your maturity, and of 
your integrity. 

I have no doubt as to what your answer 
will be. But before you respond, you might 
do well to pause a moment and reconsider 
what has made America great. You might 
reexamine the realities, the simple truths, 
the beliefs, on which our society is based. 

Our most important belief, the bedrock of 
our society, is our spiritual faith—our belief 
in God. Behind the concept of freedom 
itself is the conviction that man is a child of 
God, and that men derive their rights from 
their Creator. It was this conviction, this 
belief in God, that gave rise to our political 
liberty—to the inalienable rights that we 
find expressed in our basic documents. 

And it was this same conviction that de- 
termined our principles, our polices, and our 
practices. For from our belief in God came 
our belief in the individual—in the supreme 
worth of human beings. Our Nation was 
founded on faith in the capacities of the 
individual. And the accomplishments of in- 
dividuals have justified that faith. Our 
Nation has grown from insignificance to 
greatness through the efforts of hard work- 
ing individuals, the efforts of determined, 
courageous individuals. Individual men sub- 
dued this continent, and put it under the 
plow. Individuals built our great indus- 
tries, established our cities, founded our 
colleges. 

But our concept of the individual is by no 
means universally accepted. There are many 
today who do not share our belief in the 
importance of the individual. Across the 
seas, and even close to our own shores, are 
those who scoff at human dignity, who re- 
gard man as an expendable commodity. The 
disciples of atheistic communism first denied 
God—and then denied the individual. To 
them, people are not individual human be- 
ings, with individual dignity and worth. To 
them, people are the proletariat—the masses. 

This is the basic conflict between the two 
concepts of man; whether man is to be re- 
spected as an individual with God-given 
rights and obligations; or whether man is to 
be a cog in the machine of the state, a cog 
to be used, degraded, and enslaved. 

Many Americans, of course, are well aware 
of the threat that this materialistic ideology 
presents to free society. And they work hard 
and long to develop our national strength, to 
build our Nation’s military power. Many of 
you will undoubtedly be called upon to serve 
in the Armed Forces of the United States. 
Whether your period of service is long or 
short, I trust you will look upon it not as 
an intolerable burden, but rather, as a chal- 
lenge. And I hope that you will accept this 
challenge as an opportunity, an opportunity 
to contribute significantly to the security of 
this wonderful country of ours. 

Yet, as a military man and as a citizen, I 
want to make one point abundantly clear. 
The real strength of a democracy does not 
depend on its military power, on its ships 
and aircraft, on its missiles and submarines. 
Lincoln recognized this a century ago when 
he said our security does not rest in “our 
frowning battlements, our bristling sea- 
coasts, our Army, and our Navy.” 

Today, as in the past, the only real way 
to increase the strength of our Nation is to 
strengthen what is under attack—to 
strengthen the individual. At times, how- 
ever, this can be far more difficult than meet- 
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ing the threat of an armed aggressor. Be- 
in a democracy an individual can be 
strengthened only by voluntary acts of his 
own. In a free society, it is men who must 
themselves; they cannot be coerced. 

They are not dominated by terror, nor by 
the threat of force. There are no laws, no 
codes, Which can force you to act responsi- 

. As citizens, you will have to accept your 

nsibilities voluntarily. This is your 
obligation; this is your duty; and you can- 
not escape it or deny it. 

‘You will be responsible for your own wel- 
fare, for your own success, for your own 
destiny. But you have public responsibili- 
ties, as well as personal ones. For talents 
and abilities also help determine a man’s 
responsibilities. Because you have both 
knowledge and capacity, because you have 
received fine educations, your obligations 
will be greater than others. You are poten- 
tial leaders—leaders in thought and action. 
And you will be responsible to make the 
choices of a leader. 

During your lifetimes, all of you will be 
faced with many choices. You will be called 
upon to play many roles and share in many 
decisions, in your professions, in your homes, 
and in your communities. And you will 
make many other choices alone, by yourself, 
in your own conscience. Some of these 
choices will be easy, and some will be hard, 
very hard. Some choices will be relatively 
unimportant; still others will affect your en- 
tire life. But whether these choices are easy 
or hard, significant or insignificant, each 
will leave its mark on our society. For a 
nation takes on the character of its citizens, 
of what they choose to do—or choose not 
to do. 

If you want our Nation to be strong and 
virile, you must choose to be strong and vir- 
ile yourself; you must be willing to do the 
hard work that will give our country vitality 
and growth. 

If you choose as citizens to identify your- 
self personally with the problems of our 
times, if you are willing to show the interest, 
if you are willing to question and to con- 
tribute, the solutions of many of our na- 
tional problems will be advanced. 

If you choose to act in the public interest 
and let selfish interests take second place, 
our Nation will be in good hands. 

If you choose to increase your strength, 
your mental strength, your strength of char- 
acter, the United States will reflect that 
strength 


These choices must be made, for there is 
a “something for something” aspect in life. 
You just don’t get something for nothing. 
There is always a cost—a cost in effort—a 
cost in risk. 

There was a time when all those choices 
were not too complicated, when the issues 
were more sharply drawn. But today life is 

The world is a world of change, 
bringing with it many impersonal, abstract 
telationships to complicate your choices and 
distort your attitudes. But when you find 
yourself in a “gray area,” where the distinc- 
tion between right and wrong appears less 
clear cut, remember that you still have a 
benchmark with which to check your atti- 
tudes. You still have your principles to 
guide your choices. 

Brave men with strong principles came to 
the New World. These men made their 
principles the basis of our national life and 
gave reality to the concept of self-govern- 
ment. The principles that guided our fore- 
bears, the principles of faith, integrity, and 
responsibility, of loyalty, courage, and deter- 
mination, will also serve as the surest guide 
for you in the days ahead. 

That is why, this afternoon, as I give you 
my best wishes at your commencement, I 
would like to add one other wish. It is not 
& wish for comfort—or security. Nor is it a 
wish for fame—or material success. Rather, 
it is my sincere wish that you will always 
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hold fast to your principles, that you will 
always have the stamina and strength to 
meet the challenges that await you. 

So that someday, many years from now, 
you will be able to say with pride and with 
truth; “I have fought the good fight; I have 
finished my course; I have kept the faith.” 

May God bless you all. 





LEAGUE OF UNITED LATIN AMERI- 
CAN CITIZENS 


Mr. MILLER. Madam President, it 
was my privilege to speak at the annual 
State convention of the League of 
United Latin American Citizens in 
Davenport, Iowa, last Saturday evening, 
June 3. The league was founded in 
1929 by a group of men dedicated to 
uphold the democratic principles of in- 
dividual freedom, first as human beings 
and second as American citizens. Today 
it is composed of some 10,000 members 
from all walks of life—laborers, trades- 
men, business men and women, as well 
as professional men—who recognize 
their responsibilities and opportunities 
as members of a great freedom-loving 
citizenry. 

Membership in the league is open to 
all Americans of Mexican descent and 
others who seek an opportunity to be- 
come of service to their country and 
their community. Its national head- 
quarters is in 711 Kress Building, Hous- 
ton, Tex., and the current national 
president is Mr. Hector Godinez. The 
motto of the organization is “All for one 
and one for all.” 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp a statement of 
brief history of the league, a short state- 
ment of LULAC Milestones, and the 
LULAC Code, which is a splendi@ and 
challenging statement of principles for 
all Americans. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

LEAGUE OF UNITED LATIN AMERICAN CITIZENS 
BRIEF HISTORY 

Beause of the prejudicial attitude that had 
prevailed for many generations, and that had 
been directed at the Mexican-American pop- 
ulation group, it became necessary for cer- 
tain men who believed this to be unfair, to 
assemble in the city of Corpus Christi, Tex. 
for the expressed purpose of formulating 
@ means by which to restrain the curtail- 
ment of the rights, privileges, and oppor- 
tunities of Americans of Spanish or Mexican 
descent. 

The prejudicial attitude and discrimina- 
tory acts had, at this point, reached such 
extreme proportions in various localities in 
the Southwest that Americans of Mexican 
extraction could do no more than to unite 
their efforts in an endeavor to maintain a 
position of self-respect and decency. 

Several Latin American organizations 
merged at a convention held for this pur- 
pose in Corpus Christi, Tex., on February 
17, 1929. At this convention, the League 
of United Latin American Citizens became 
the accepted name of the organization. 
Immediate steps were taken to draw up a 
constitution and bylaws; adoption of a 
motto, prayer, and hymn followed. “All for 
one and one for all,” became the motto; 
Washington’s prayer and “America” were 
adopted as the league’s prayer and hymn, 
respectively. 

Among those responsible for the organ- 
izing of LULAC, were Ben Garza, Alonso Per- 
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ales, J. Luz Saenz, J. T. Canales, Juan B. 
Lozano, A. De Luna, Juan Soliz, Mauro 
Machado, E. N. Marin, and M. C. Gonzales. 

LULAC has continued to grow in member- 
ship and in area. Today, there are hun- 
dreds of councils extending from California 
to New York. Included in its ranks are 
Angilo-Americans, who have added greatly 
to the league with their dedicated efforts 
in an endeavor to further the cause for 
which LULAC aspires. 

LULAC is well on its way toward the con- 
summation of its objectives. All this is 
being accomplished through an understand- 
ing of its purposes by friends and foes alike. 

Many are the activities that LULAC has 
participated in and still participates in to- 
day in its struggle to bring about an equal- 
ity of opportunity, privilege, and respon- 
sibility. LULAC has taken on large programs 
dealing with education, segregation, hygiene 
and child care, scouting, migrant worker 
problems, and many other general fields of 
endeavor. 

LULAC has played important roles in civic 
affairs through its various members who 
serve their communities loyally and well; 
through participation in various civic and 
welfare drives of all kinds; through bring- 
ing about better understanding of peoples, 
problems, and possible solutions; and also 
through an encouragement of citizens in 
more assumption of responsibilities. Many 
other fields of endeavor have been opened 
to LULAC, however space does not permit 
details. 

This presentation of LULAC history is per- 
haps the briefest form ever presented but 
to give the complete history of the league 
with all of its achievements, would take many 
volumes. At any rate, LULAC has contrib- 
uted to the amalgamation of a group of 
people through one form or another, and it 
continues to strive for certain self-imposed 
objectives destined to bring about the socio- 
economic betterment of a people, the safe- 
guarding of their political and civil rights, 
and the emphasis of their duties and obliga- 
tions as citizens of the United States of 
America. : 

LULAC MILESTONES 


Perhaps you are wondering about the ac- 
complishments of the League of United 
Latin American Citizens. By this time, you 
know that it was founded in 1929 and up 
to this date, it is established throughout 
the United States. It has thousands of 
members and hundreds of councils, There 
are professional and business men and wom- 
en, and there are tradesmen and laborers 
in itsranks. But what has the league really 
accomplished? 

It would take many volumes to cite every 
successful endeavor that LULAC has under- 
taken; however, a few general cases should 
be listed for your information. 

One particular case that LULAC tackled 
was that of the “wetback” situation in 
1948. Even our leaders were doubtful at 
times as to the amount of benefit that could 
be derived from LULAC efforts in this matter. 
However, LULAC went to work on it with 
determination to win. Washington sat up 
and took notice and almost overnight, the 
condition was alleviated. 

A swimming pool in a west Texas town 
had been denied Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
can citizens for generations, The situation 
was hopeless to everyone except LULAC, but 
of this hopeless situation came a pool for 
all without restrictions and without dif- 
ferentiations. 

Infant mortality was very high in a west 
Texas town. This was accepted as an in- 
evitable misfortune of Spanish-speaking 
Americans, but LULAC thought different 
about this. Lady LULAC’s went to work on 
the case and today that town’s population 
has been augmented by those infants whose 
doom was a foregone conclusion in the 
minds of many. 
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Segregation of Spanish-named schoolchil- 
dren in school systems was a disliked but 
accepted state of affairs. So-called Mexican 
schools with poor teachers, poor facilities, 
and poor physical plants were and had been 
the accepted pattern. To change the status 
quo presented a can’t-be-done situation. It 
was a David against Goliath role which 
LULAC accepte. The situation is now a 
part of the past. 

Similar situations of seemingly impossible 
proportions have been tackled by LULAC 
with regard to theaters, employment, hotels 
and motels, restaurants, housing, etc. 

LULAC has accomplished many other mis- 
sions that are to the benefit of its members 
and fellow citizens. The Little Schools of 
400 is a completely new educational program 
started by our past national president, Feiix 
Tijerina, who spent much of his time, ef- 
fort and personal money getting this pro- 
gram on its way. Preschool children of 
Mexican descent, who have never spoken 
English in their lives, are taught the 400 
basic words in English to prepare them for 
their first year in public school. This has 
been a remarkable program by which hun- 
dreds of Spanish-speaking children have 
been adequately prepared to compete with 
other children in the first years of school. 
The Little Schools of 400 are highly recog- 
nized by the State of Texas and a substan- 
tial appropriation has been made by the 
State to help pay for expenses incurred in 
this program. 

The Mendez v. Orange County, California 
case, in which it was found unconstitutional 
for children of Mexican extraction to be seg- 
regated in schools. The case was taken by 
the Santa Ana LULAC Council to the San 
Francisco Circuit Court of Appeals, where a 
favorable decision was rendered reversing a 
decision by the Supreme Court of Orange 
County, Calif. This case has been used 
successfully in Texas, particularly in the Sal- 
vatierra case, and by the NAACP in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

There are many more conditions that have 
been successfully remedied by LULAC. Each 
has presented what some would accept as in- 
surmountable barriers or obstacles, and they 
seemingly were until LULAC came along and 
accepted them as balky and tenacious but 
removable obstacles in the path of prog- 
ress and success. 

LULAC has been responsible for the removal 
of all types of erroneous ideas and attitudes 
harbored in the minds of many people. It 
has also opened opportunities for a large 
segment of the American population to en- 
joy its constitutional rights and its citizen- 
ship responsibilities, for our young men and 
women to educate themselves, to enter the 
professions in greater numbers, to partici- 
pate in civic affairs, and to assume the true 
role of American citizenship in fact and in 
theory without any ifs, ands, or buts. 


LULAC—LEacvueE or UNrrep LATIN AMERICAN 
CITIzZENS—CODE 


Respect your citizenship and preserve it; 
honor your country, maintain its tradition 
in the spirit of its citizens and embody your- 
self into its culture and civilization; 

Be proud of your origin and maintain it 
immaculate, respect your glorious past and 
help to defend the rights of all the people. 
Learn how to discharge your dues before you 
learn how to assert your rights; educate and 
make yourself worthy, and stand high in 
the light of your own deeds; you must al- 
ways be loyal and courageous; 

Filled with optimism, make yourself so- 
ciable, upright, judicious, and above all 
things be sober and collected in your habits, 
cautious in your actions and sparing in your 
speech; 

Believe in God, love humanity and rely 
upon the framework of human progress, slow 
and sound, unequivocal and firm; 
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Always be honorable and highminded; 
learn how to be self-reliant upon your own 
qualifications and resources; 

In war serve your country, in peace your 
convictions; discern, investigate, meditate 
and think, study, at all times be honest and 
generous. Let your firmest purpose be that 
of helping to see that each new generation 
shall be of a youth more efficient and capa- 
ble and in this let your own children be in- 
cluded. 





CIVIL DEFENSE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Madam Presi- 
dent, times have changed since 1945, 
as has the entire character of warfare. 

Admittedly, in England in World War 
II, air raid wardens rendered needful 
wartime service. Here in America, they 
and the fine volunteer civilians under 
their authority were trained and ready 
to serve their neighbors in event of an 
air raid attack on our country, which 
happily never occurred. 

At that time there was ample warn- 
ing of an air raid attack. At that time 
it was quite certain that, in event of an 
attack by air upon this Nation, a warn- 
ing of hours, and not merely a few min- 
utes would be given. 

We are now in a jet and missile age 
of challenge. At most, we Americans 
could expect a warning of 3 minutes— 
or no warning whatever—of a missile at- 
tack from an enemy submarine off our 
coast. Missiles with atomic warheads 
could be rained upon us from the Soviet 
Union, striking on target within 16 min- 
utes of the firing. In a few years, the 
elapsed time will be much less. 

America’s defense against such attacks 
is our vast power of immediate retalia- 
tion; hurling atomic missiles from our 
bases, from submarines, and from our 
jet bombers. We have the potential to 
destroy missile bases, airfields, and 
cities within the Soviet Union, and in the 
process kill many millions of the inhabi- 
tants. In our country mass evacuation 
programs would be futile. They would 
prove dangerous; probably resulting in 
the worst traffic jams ever. Civil de- 
fense shelters in basements, on the other 
hand, might prove huge firetraps in 
urban areas. 

The power and might of our Armed 
Forces on land, sea, under the sea, and 
in the air is our foremost line of defense, 
and safeguarding the lives of 180 mil- 
lion civilians is too important to be in 
charge of the discredited Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization as it has been 
operated from 1952 up to and including 
early in the present year. 

More than $1 billion of taxpayers’ 
money has been wasted throughout this 
period on civil defense. Sixty percent of 
this huge sum for this outmoded bu- 
reaucracy, which developed into a billion 
dollar boondoggle, has gone for salaries 
and expenses. It is astounding that 
more than 40 percent of the paid per- 
sonnel of this agency receive $10,000 a 
year or more each. 

Unfortunately, a sizable percentage of 
this money comes from States and mu- 
nicipalities where tax dollars are ex- 
ceedingly scarce. Surely, vital programs 
for schools, hospitals, and housing 
should not be permitted to die for lack 
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of funds, particularly at a time when 
so much money goes down the drain in 
utter waste for civil defense. 

In this space age of challenge, civilians 
in armbands in a national emergency 
brought on by an atomic attack would 
be as useless as the flintlock muskets, 
tallow dips, and mustache cups of our 
country’s Founding Fathers. 

Madam President, civil defense volun- 
teers, including many hundreds of good, 
patriotic men and women in my own 
State, have performed nobly in times of 
natural disasters, such as floods and 
tornadoes. They serve without com- 
pensation. They study first aid pro- 
cedures and respond to calls from paid 
civil defense officials sitting safely be- 
hind desks, or of paid policemen as- 
signed to civil defense who sit around 
waiting for a bomb to drop. This ata 
time when crime is rampant in our 
cities; and the services of every police- 
man needed to protect women from 
crimes of violence in Washington and 
elsewhere. 

I maintain that our newspapers, civic 
organizations, the Red Cross, and tele- 
vision and radio stations would perform 
more important services and do more 
toward saving lives in event of an atomic 
attack by disseminating first aid and life- 
saving procedures. Also, these media of 
communications could instruct and train 
men and women who have been volun- 
teers in civil defense work and others to 
serve capably as auxiliary firemen, spe- 
cial policemen, and_ special deputy 
sheriffs. 

It is an American tradition that 
neighbors have always rushed to the as- 
sistance of neighbors in times of dis- 
aster, voluntarily and freely giving help 
or suddenly stricken and needing 
help. 

If this Nation were to be attacked, our 
President, as Commander-in-Chief of 
our Armed Forces, would immediately 
declare a national emergency. He 
would doubtless suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus, as did President Lincoln 
early in the Civil War. 

In a time of attack, the Armed Forces 
would necessarily control the movement 
of civilians. No appointed politician 
wearing an armband of civil defense 
would be permitted for one instant to 
supersede the military. 

Over the country there is an outcry 
against the waste and futility of the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
as it has been conducted during the past 
10 years. 

The time is long past due for a change. 
The patience of our taxpayers has worn 
thin. 

I read and embody in my remarks an 
editorial which appeared on June 1 in 
the Washington News, a_ Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, entitled ‘Fifth 
Wheel in Defense.” 

In addition, Madam President, I read 
and embody in my remarks an editorial 
under the caption “Holes To Hide In,” 
which was published in the Cleveland 
Press of May 30. The Cleveland Press 
is also a newspaper of the Scripps-How- 
ard chain. It is a great newspaper in 
my State of Ohio. From the time E. W. 
Scripps founded the Penny Press to this 
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good hour its circulation and influence 
have increased. Its present circulation 
is 384,000. It is truly a newspaper with 
a great history and noble tradition. 

I hope my colleagues who are not 
presently listening to my remarks will 
read these editorials in their entirety. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torials be printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News, June 1, 
1961] 


Firth WHEEL IN DEFENSE 


Civil defense, with its screeching sirens 
and its snowstorm of conflicting pamphlets, 
is something to frighten your children and 
nervous adults at a time when the Nation 
needs spunk. Its spending is a waste. Its 
arm-banded functionaries would be in the 
way of police and firemen, in the event of 
real national emergency. 

Current appropriation for civil defense 
is $60 million. The new Director has been 
talking about $300 million; sounds like he’d 
settle for $104 million. 

Senator STEPHEN YouNnc, Ohio Democrat, 
speaks our piece: 

“By reason of poor planning, confused 
thinking, negligence, maladministration, in- 
ordinateiy high salaries and colossal inepti- 
tude, the paid officials and employees charged 
with defense of civilians in event of war have 
managed to squander more than $1 billion 
since 1951. 

“My view is that the defense of civilians 
is too important to be entrusted to civilians 
wearing arm bands. As in Canada and Eng- 


“land, it should be under the direction of 


those trained and experienced in defense— 
the Armed Forces of the United States.” 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Press, May 30, 
1961] 
Hotes To HipEe IN 

Never, since the coming of the big bomb, 
has there been any consistent national policy 
for civil defense. The President, in his state 
of the Union message, has stated and ap- 
peared to endorse two opposing points of 
view. Not much has been done to clear 
away the fog. 

President Kennedy has assigned primary 
responsibility to the Secretary of Defense, 
which is a sound decision. On the other 
hand he proposes to retain, under a new 
name, the present, futile, Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, to assist in coordina- 
tion of civilian defense functions. That is 
what it is supposed to do now. 

He proposes a shelter program involving 
additional expense of around $200 million in 
the coming year and “‘sharp” increases there- 
after. Administration spokesmen say the 
= cost might be as much as $20 bil- 

on. 

Taking an at least partially opposite tack, 
he says with considerable eloquence, “We will 
deter an enemy from making a nuclear at- 
tack only if our retaliatory power is so strong 
and so invulnerable that he knows he would 
be destroyed by our response. If we have 
that strength, civil defense is not needed 
to deter an attack. If we should ever lack 
it, civil defense would not be an adequate 
substitute.” 

This, he can be sure, is the kind of talk 
Americans like to hear, There is little in- 
terest one can discern in digging holes to 
hide in. The billions these holes would cost 
are better spent in making our military de- 
fense so strong it forbids attack. 

If we don’t have the kind of military 
Strength the President mentions, we should 
drop everything else, including social re- 
form and moon shots, until we get it. That 
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is the soundest possible method of civil 
defense. 


Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would like to ask 
the Senator from Ohio, who has re- 
peatedly spoken so effectively on the 
follies and wastefulness of our civil 
defense operation, whether he does not 
believe it advisable that the present set- 
up be abolished and the functions of 
civil defense transferred to the Mili- 
tary Establishment. Does he not believe 
that that would be the proper and happy 
solution to the present disastrous per- 
formance we have been witnessing? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Yes. I was 
heartened by the statement of our Presi- 
dent in his recent message to Congress, 
that we should place the functions of 
civil defense under the Secretary of De- 
fense who is the proper civilian official 
to have charge of the defense of our 
country. 

I was somewhat dismayed, however, 
that in the course of his address the 
President indicated he would treble the 
budgetary request for civil defense ac- 
tivities in fiscal 1962, and that he would 
keep the present setup on a smaller basis. 

I am certain that the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska will be one of the 
Senators who will scrutinize the goings 
on of this small agency with great care, 
lest it become a huge boondoggle and 
bureaucracy, as the present Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization has been 
throughout the last 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. GRUENING. I commend the 
Senator from Ohio for the persistent 
and effective presentation of the case 
against the present mismanagement of 
civil defense. I am hopeful that when 
the appropriation bill comes before the 
Senate it may be fully scrutinized so 
that we may ascertain whether this 
wastefulness will continue. I hope it 
will not. We should have an entirely 
new approach, and I hope the Depart- 
ment of Defense will present tangible 
and reasonable proposals which will do 
away with what has been going on and 
save the amount of money sought for 
genuine national defense. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
Senator. 


I thank the 





UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, 
the problem of high unemployment in 
periods of comparative prosperity is an 
enigma that has plagued this country 
for the last 8 years or so. At the mo- 
ment, as we are recovering from a seri- 
ous recession, we still find that nearly 
all the 150 largest labor markets of our 
Nation are suffering from high unem- 
ployment. Too many areas have had 
jobless rates in excess of 6 percent for 
as much as 5 or 6 years. 

Last year, a Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Problems reported to the Senate 
on its findings in this field. As a mem- 
ber of this committee, I was pleased to 
see many of our recommendations 
adopted by the President as part of this 
administration’s legislative program. 
Yet, the basic problem is still with us. 
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Too few of us have felt the urgency 
of this problem. I, for one, have spoken 
numerous times on this floor about the 
vexation of an economy of an affluent 
society in which 1 worker in 15 or 16 
cannot find work. I have called atten- 
tion to the fact that technological 
changes, new people in the labor mar- 
ket, increased efficiency of workers and 
the jobless are tied together in one of 
our greatest domestic problems. For 
example, we must find 2 million new 
jobs in the coming year, in addition to 
trying to put additional millions back 
to work. 

A free economy can do these things. 
They are being done by other free na- 
tions where the standard of living is 
high and where wage rates are com- 
parable to ours in buying power. 

In last Sunday’s Washington Post and 
Times-Herald, Bernard D. Nossiter, 
wrote a very thoughtful and interesting 
article on this enigma entitled “Af- 
fluent Society’s Beset by a Poverty of 
Jobs.”” I commend its reading to my 
colleagues and request unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AFFLUENT SocIETy’s BESET BY A POVERTY 
oF JOBS 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


In a society so affluent that it can afford 
Roman baths in the Gotham Hotel, madcap 
speculation in cheap new stocks and indig- 
nant complaints about a ceiling on tax-de- 
ductible expense accounts, a little problem 
disturbs the national euphoria. Nearly 5 
million able-bodied men and women can’t 
find jobs to support themselves and maintain 
their sense of dignity. 

The problem has engaged some of the 
country’s better (and poorer) minds, in- 
spired tons of speeches and analyses and 
produced what the Kennedy administration 
accurately labels as “modest’’ legislative 
programs. 

MYTHS OF OUR TIMES 


The talk, as talk will, also has produced 
some myths about the causes of unemploy- 
ment and even about the very nature of the 
discussion. Perhaps these myths should first 
be cleared away. 

Myth 1: That a great debate is raging be- 
tween those who blame rising levels of unem- 
ployment on structural causes and those who 
blame it on cyclical causes. 

Much against their will, Chairman William 
McChesney Martin of the Federal Reserve 
Board has been identified as the exclusively 
“structural” man and Chairman Walter Hel- 
ler of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers has been identified as the exclu- 
sively “cyclical” man. 

Structural unemployment means the kind 
of hard-core unemployment resulting from 
lack of skills, workers trapped in abandoned 
one-industry towns and workers replaced 
by new machines, all of them glibly lumped 
under the heading of automation. 

Cyclical unemployment refers to the busi- 
ness cycle, the up-and-down waves in the 
economy. It blames unemployment on a 
weakness in the only kind of demand that 
counts, the desire for goods and services 
backed by cash or credit. This weakness 
shows up when incomes and public and 
private spending don’t keep pace with the 
expanding volume of goods and services 
that our factories and shops can turn out. 

Both Heller and Martin are too intelligent 
to get impaled on the horns of a false dichot- 
omy. They agree that both structural and 
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cyclical causes account for our high unem- 
ployment. This does not mean that they 
agree on which set of causes is more im- 
portant and the policies to be pursued. But 
a description of that quarrel must wait un- 
til another myth is examined. 

Myth 2: That automation is the root of 
all evil. 

As Malcolm L. Denise, the Knowing Ford 
Motor Co. vice president who bargains with 
Walter Reuther, has said: “Automation is 
frequently used to mean anything that 
causes unemployment * * *. Automation 
calls to mind a mental picture of radical new 
automatic devices, spreading like wildfire, 
leaving behind a trail of useless, idle men.” 

If this were a real picture of what has 
been happening, we would have had tre- 
mendous increases in productivity—the 
amount a worker can produce in a given 
period of time—in recent years. The fact is, 
productivity gains for the economy as 4a 
whole in the past 5 years have been about 
even with the historic average. 

There is no known statistical evidence 
that technological unemployment—the re- 
placement of workers by machines—has 
been increasing for the economy as a whole. 

This is not to say that the new tech- 
nology has not caused some severe prob- 
lems in some industries. Any coal miner or 
railroad worker can testify to that and the 
statistics for these industries bear them out. 
Moreover, it doesn’t mean that any new and 
rapid introduction of, say, computers won’t 
throw bank clerks, retail clerks, and others 
on the jobless rolls in the future. But the 
record of the fifties argues that automation 
unemployment is a relatively small, spe- 
cialized concern. 

The past decade’s experience further ar- 
gues that the problem will disappear if two 
things happen. One is that the industries 
enjoying or suffering rapid technological 
change provide severance payments, retrain- 
ing, adequate pensions with pension rights 
available in several companies in an indus- 
try or several industries and other similar 
and well-known devices. (Mr. Kennedy’s 
second state of the Union message proposed 
a $60 million Federal contribution for some 
of this.) The second thing needed, of 
course, is an economy growing fast enough 
to provide jobs. 

Now let us turn to the Martin-Heller ques- 
tion of emphasis: Should we rely chiefly on 
a rifle approach to rebuild depressed areas; 
train the unskilled and the like? Or should 
we also employ buckshot methods to 
strengthen demand through tax cuts or in- 
creased Government spending? 

The question can be put another way: Is 
the rising amount of unemployment which 
has ridden the crest of the last three waves 
of “prosperity” due to increasing struc- 
tural or increasing cyclical unemployment? 
The evidence is scant. The only serious at- 
tempt to discover the answer has been made 
by Heller and his colleagues. 

Their statistics show that rising jobless 
rates can’t be traced to a worker’s occupa- 
tion, skill, age, or sex. In other words, the 
extra or incremental unemployment in each 
“prosperity” period is cyclical, a lack of de- 
mand. There has been much muttering 
about the Council of Economic Advisers’ 
data, but none of the experts emphasizing 
the structural or hard-core problem have 
yet backed up their case. 


THE BURNS SCHOOL 


So the brighter conservatives have shifted 
their attack to another ground. The leading 
exponent of this line is Arthur F. Burns, the 
last distinguished economist to chair the 
President’s Council before Heller’s brilliant 
entrance on the Washington scene. 

Burns doesn’t waste his time with the 
false cyclical-structural dichotomy. In fact, 
he brushes past structural unemployment 
entirely. He blames the abortive recovery of 
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1959-60 chiefly on the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s overrestrictive budget and the over- 
restrictive money policies of the Federal Re- 
serve—policies pursued after he left Mr 
Eisenhower's Council. 

In other words, like Heller and most econ- 
omists, he blames the recent slump on a lack 
of spending or demand. He parts company 
with Heller over the future. The Kennedy 
administration believes that the successively 
higher waves of unemployment indicate a 
basic flaw in the economy which can be cor- 
rected either by increased Federal outlays 
or increased private outlays stimulated by a 
tax cut. 

But Burns argues that the 1959 wave was 
an exception caused by misguided policies. 
At the other end, the relatively low 3 per- 
cent jobless rate of the first prosperity crest 
(1953) was a fluke, he says, caused by the 
heavy spending of the Korean war. So, 
Burns contends, there is no real mounting 
wave of joblessness. 

In sum, Heller argues that unless the 
Government steps up its efforts, unemploy- 
ment will still be a major problem a year 
from now. Burns is confident that the re- 
covery is strong; that unemployment could 
well be down to 4 percent in 18 months or 
sooner and without added Government pump 
priming. 

There is an arid quality to this kind of 
debate, even when conducted by such able 
men. Worse, there is an unreal dimension 
to it because the administration has largely 
turned its back on its own experts’ analyses. 
The President’s second state of the Union 
message proposes both rifle and buckshot 
attacks. 

But the buckshot is too feeble, if Heller 
is right. Instead of the increased spending 
of $800 million this year that Mr. Kennedy 
proposes, something around $1 billion is 
needed to bring unemployment down even 
to the modest 4 percent goal next year. 

Perhaps, then, Burns may be right. 

Perhaps all the discussion so far has been 
beside the point. Perhaps other kinds of 
structural problems are preventing the econ- 
omy from growing and are keeping millions 
idle. 

If the boy who asked about the emperor’s 
clothes had grown up to be an economist, he 
might have asked these questions: 

1. Why should blue-collar jobs in steel, 
autos and electrical machinery rise and fall 
as output rises and falls? White-collar 
workers aren’t victimized this way. 

In Europe, the steel industry runs its 
plants near capacity and moves prices up 
and down as demand rises and falls. Here, 
the big, concentrated industries set prices to 
achieve a target rate of return at some 
point below capacity. Prices are then heid 
steady regardless of drops in demand, and 
raised when buying increases. The brunt of 
the drop in demand is borne by blue-collar 
jobs. 

2. Why shouldn’t industries like steel, 
autos, and electrical machinery—the core of 
much of the postwar rises and falls in em- 
ployment—plan for steady employment? 
We are now requiring Latin American na- 
tions to plan their development in return for 
aid. Isn’t sauce for the Latin goose sauce 
for the corporate gander? 

3. If a lack of demand is a major prob- 
lem, are our incomes so perfectly distrib- 
uted? Or is there a maldistribution, with 
too much concentrated at the upper end of 
the scale where savings and spending on 
services are high and too little at the lower 
end of the scale where spending for goods 
is strongest? 

A recent Commerce Department study 
shows that there has been a slow but steady 
widening of the gap between the top and the 
bottom in the past 5 years. 

4. If Government spending is such a pow- 
erful force, should the military turn on and 
off huge orders and big installations in such 
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a disconcerting, planless fashion? The 
1957-58 slump, remember, was triggered by 
@® sudden drop in military outlays. Ang 
there may be much deeper, steadier cuts 
ahead. 

Why not plan and have ready alterna- 
tive, useful private or public outlays to fil) 
the local and national gaps these cuts wil] 
produce? 

The President’s Labor-Management Aq. 
visory Committee professes to be concerned 
about unemployment. It is noteworthy 
that none of these questions has yet ap- 
peared on its agenda. 

In fact, this group of businessmen, labor 
leaders, and citizens is talking about auto- 
mation and exports, exclusively, which are 
interesting but secondary problems. 

To their credit, Heller and his fellow 
Council members are not unaware of the 
primary problems. They are now studying 
the steel industry’s tentative threat to raise 
prices this fall as part of their mission to 
examine the forces affecting jobs, growth, 
and economic stability. 

But everything is for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. A new auto and steel 
“boomlet” is apparently under way. The 
business community is catching the invest- 
ment fever, and with any luck, we will have a 
spurt in outlays for modernizing and ex. 
panding the capacity of our factories. A year 
from now, the chances are that most of us 
will be richer. 

Whether Burns is right and 2.8 million are 
jobless or Heller is right and 4 million are 
jobless may seem less important than the 
fact that industrial production and the Dow- 
Jones average will be setting new records. 

Less important, that is, except for the 28 
to 4 million who want work and can’t find it. 
And, when this upturn has run its course 
and the economy sinks again, there will 
again be sober studies and somber warn- 
ings about the dangers and miseries of un- 
employment. 





_ THE PROPAGANDA WAR 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
every American is deeply concerned 
about the propaganda offensive of the 
Communists—not only the Soviet Un- 
ion, but also of Red China which has 
stepped up its efforts in the Latin Amer- 
ican and African areas. 

The U.S. Information Agency under 
the new leadership of Edward Murrow 
has the responsibility and the opportu- 
nity to put the American information 
and propaganda programs into high 
gear. A very thoughtful and penetrat- 
ing article, entitled “Can We Stop Los- 
ing the Propaganda War?” written by 
Mr. Henry Mayers, an advertising ex- 
ecutive from Los Angeles, Calif., is 
worthy of the study and consideration 
of every Member of Congress and those 
who are responsible for our informa- 
tion efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Can WE Stop LOSING THE PROPAGANDA WAR? 
(By Henry Mayers) 

When the Foreign Ministers of NATO na- 
tions met in Paris last December, the world 
press devoted columns to their discussions 
of the Polaris missile as a possible addition 
to the NATO shield. Another Paris con- 
ference during the same month, considering 
other measures vital to free world security, 
was largely ignored by the press. 
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fhe International Conference on Soviet 

Political Warfare had brought to Paris 500 
* leading citizens of NATO nations, including 
parliamentary Officials, political leaders, la- 
bor representatives, writers and educators. 
For 3 days these delegates, representing all 
shades of left and right political opinion, 
the nature and scope of the So- 
viet threat in the areas of political subver- 
sion and propaganda. They then adopted 
unanimously a resolution reminding free 
world governments that while NATO and 
SEATO have been acquiring deterrents 
against possible military aggressions by Mos- 
cow and Peiping, these powers have been 
conducting unrestricted aggressions on the 
political fronts of all free nations. 

Against such worldwide psychological war- 
fare, the free world has no counterforce. 
A recent issue of “Fifteen Nations” carried 
a thoughtful article which stated that 
“psychological warfare is now moving rap- 
idly toward a final decision which could cer- 
tainly lead to our surrender.” The article 
proposed countermeasures, but stipulated 
that psychological warfare must be the re- 
sponsibility of the individual nations of the 
West. This is the present strategy. 

It has inherent weakness. 

It cannot succeed. 

Unified strategy by NATO nations is as 
essential to effective psychological warfare 
as to NATO military operations. Until this 
principle is recognized by each member of 
the NATO and SEATO alliances, their ad- 
versaries enjoy all the advantages. Unhin- 
dered in their maneuverings on political 
fronts, the Soviets are in a position to turn 
whole nations against the West, without 
firing a shot. Battle after battle can be lost 
on the psychological front through failure 
to realize where the battlefields are. The 
entire free world is a battle area. Deployed 
over it is an army of propagandists, agita- 
tors, and secret agents totaling 500,000 per- 
sons, and their activities represent annual 
Soviet-Sino expenditures of $2 billion. This 
is not a political party operation. It has 
both the characteristics and the objectives 
of a military operation. But it is one 
against which military deterrents are use- 
less. 

The recent Conference on Soviet Political 
Warfare has urged specific steps by the al- 
liances to close the serious gap in free world 
defenses. However, there is little evidence 
that consideration is being given to united 
action by free world governments. Each 
nation apparently believes it has no alterna- 
tive to going it alone in the field of propa- 
ganda, which it confuses with information. 
Each considers such efforts exclusively a 
national affairs. 

This attitude in Western governments 
which gives incalculable advantages to their 
Communist adversaries, has developed 
largely because of the successful Soviet 
strategy of keeping each Western nation’s 
propaganda continually on the defensive. 
By constant attack on every aspect of U.S., 
British, and French policy, the U.S.S.R. has 
induced these powers to devote most or all 
of their information facilities to defending 
themselves to the rest of the world, and to 
each other. Meanwhile, the Communist 
bloc carries on effective pro-Communist 
Propaganda in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America, through saturation broadcasting, 
press infiltration, pamphleteering, and har- 
ranguing. Despite Hungary, Tibet, and a 
long history of oppression, Moscow and 
Peking are attracting admirers in the de- 
veloping countries, through propaganda 
that manipulates the hopes and passions of 
the masses. 

The U.S. Information Agency attempts to 
combat such developments through counter- 
Propaganda, but its efforts face insuperable 
handicaps. In most developing countries, 
for example India, the Communists are a 
legitimate political party, claiming to be in- 
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terested only in helping the nation’s work- 
ers and farmers. The U.S. Information 
Service, being a guest in the country, can- 
not aggressively expose native Communist 
intrigue without getting into difficulties 
with the host government. Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts from the United States are 
not so restricted but if they devote much 
time to anticommunism, they simply lose 
their radio audience. Few Asians, Africans, 
or Latin Americans care to listen to such 
broadcasts from the United States. They 
do not regard America as an objective source 
of information about Communism. 

Realistic undertakings to counteract 
worldwide Communist propaganda, par- 
ticularly when aimed at colored peoples, 
would do better without a “made in the 
U.S.” label. What other label? Made in 
England? Made in France or Belgium or 
Holland? All these former colonial powers 
face propaganda handicaps in addressing 
the developing nations of the world. 


COUNTER-OFFENSIVE ESSENTIAL 


All Western nations must, of course, con- 
tinue their individual information activi- 
ties to interpret their individual policies to 
the world, particularly when under propa- 
ganda attack. But defensive action alone 
can never win in psychological warfare. Suc- 
cess comes only through counter-offensive. 
There is no reason why that should be the 
function of any individual nation. Com- 
munist psychological warfare is_ global. 
Total free world security is involved. A uni- 
fied strategy would be logical, even if it 
were not the only effective strategy for an 
offensive. 

In a very limited way, a unified free world 
offensive has long been in operation, reach- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain to frustrate 
Communist internal propaganda. From its 
inception Radio Free Europe has been as 
bitterly assailed by the Soviet and satellite 
press as NATO itself. By keeping both the 
civil and military populations of the satel- 
lites in sympathy with the West, and thus 
politically unreliable to the Soviets, R.F.E. 
acts as one more deterrent to possible Soviet 
aggression in Western Europe. Since it is 
not operated by any one government, 
R.FE. is not committed to explaining a 
policy or action of any Western nation. Its 
voice is that of native Hungarians, Poles, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Rumanians, or Bulgarians, 
known and believed by their fellow 
countrymen. It is not a defensive opera- 
tion. Its basic function is to conduct a 
continuous psychological, moral, and politi- 
cal offensive against the Soviets, with the 
full moral support of the Western powers. 

Broadcasting, however, is only one 
media of communication available for ef- 
fective warfare against Communist propa- 
ganda and political subversion in all areas. 
There is no lack of potential weaponry for 
exposing Communist maneuverings in any 
country, for discouraging support for politi- 
cal leadership with Communist leanings, 
and for alerting a citizenry susceptible to 
Communist blandishments. It is not a 
problem of weapons, but of will. 

To fortify that will among free world gov- 
ernments was the chief purpose of the re- 
cent Conference on Soviet Political War- 
fare. The recommendations of that confer- 
ence were substantially the same as those 
made 18 months earlier at the June 1959 
Atlantic Congress in London. The report 
of that congress, published by the Interna- 
tional Secretariat of the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians’ Conference, contains the following 
resolution by the Committee on Propaganda 
Policies: 

“Noting that ideological aggression consti- 
tutes an immediate, serious threat to the 
free world; 

“Recognizing the value of the work already 
carried out by public and private bodies to 
counter Soviet ideological warfare, but con- 
sidering that the resources at present de- 
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ployed on this front by the Atlantic Powers 
and the other free countries are wholly in- 
adequate as compared with the colossal ma- 
chine constructed by Soviet communism to 
enslave men’s minds; 

“We propose as matters of utmost urgency 
that: 

“1. NATO should create a new division to 
serve the governments of the Allied countries 
as a headquarters to counteract the ideologi- 
cal war waged against them by the Soviets; 
and further recommend that where they do 
not already have them, member states of 
NATO set up the appropriate agencies nec- 
essary to cooperate with the new divisions; 
and 

“2. An international unofficial organization 
be set up as a separate institution, for the 
purpose of diffusing throughout the world 
basic information which will help people to 
assess and understand more clearly the ideo- 
logical aggression of totalitarian communism 
and to appreciate the true value of liberty.” 


UNITY OF PURPOSE 


A first step in the direction of the above 
recommendations may have been taken on 
September 8, 1960, when the U.S. Congress 
authorized the appointment of a perma- 
nent Citizens Commission for NATO. This 
body is directed to arrange for and to at- 
tend conferences with similar commissions 
to be set up in other NATO countries, to ex- 
plore “means by which greater cooperation 
and unity of purpose may be developed, to 
the end that democratic freedom may be 
promoted by economic and political means.” 
Further steps may result from forthcoming 
visits to NATO governments by a delegation 
from the recent conference. 

It is too early to know what actions, if any, 
will result from these tentative moves to- 
ward a united strategy for psychological war- 
fare. In any event, the Kremlin is alerted. 
There probably is already under way a deter- 
mined underground Soviet effort to prevent 
or delay the setting up of the proposed new 
NATO commissions by other nations than 
the United States. All the devices by which 
the Soviet sought to frustrate the formation 
of NATO, and by which it continues to seek 
ways to destroy its harmonious functioning, 
unquestionably would be resorted to, in the 
face of a serious undertaking by NATO and 
SEATO nations to consolidate forces for psy- 
chopolitical warfare. For the Kremlin would 
recognize such a move as its first serious 
challenge on the front on which it pins 
hopes for easy world conquest. 





THE FREEDOM RIDERS 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
note with some interest that various 
persons around the country, including 
former President Truman, are taking the 
freedom riders to task for “provok- 
ing’”—and I use that word in quotation 
marks—violence in the South by their 
insistence on testing out whether or not 
the interstate bus transportation sys- 
tem in the South is desegregated or seg- 
regated, and for trying to get it deseg- 
regated. 

Let us understand that these freedom 
riders, whatever may be their individual 
backgrounds, are nonetheless asserting 
rights of free Americans, and asserting 
them because it becomes sensationally 
clear that there has been segregation in 
interstate bus transportation, notwith- 
standing Federal laws and the regulatory 
power of the ICC, during all this time 
when such segregation supposedly has 
been illegal. 

It is one thing to ask people, who have 
the full legal right, in terms of their 
course of action, as a matter of wisdom, 
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for the moment, perhaps, not to go into 
certain areas as the Attorney General 
is said to have urged. It is another to 
equate them in the same terms as those 
who would violate the law and by vio- 
lence prevent Americans from exercising 
rights, or with those who would lend 
themselves to covering up the fact that 
the interstate bus system, notwithstand- 
ing the law, has been kept segregated. 

As to former President Truman, I have 
no question whatéver about his sincerity. 
I am sure he feels as deeply about it as 
I do, and as all of us do who are con- 
cerned with civil rights. But I raise this 
point only because he is a very im- 
portant American, and his views are im- 
portant in terms of influencing other 
Americans. 

I merely present what I believe is the 
other side of the coin in respect to this 
situation. We are somewhat helped in 
a keen analysis of what is at stake by a 
comment published in the New Yorker 
magazine. The New Yorker is usually 
associated with the lighter side of life, 
but in this instance its comment is most 
penetrating because of the wisdom it en- 
visions concerning the subject to which 
I have just referred. 

This item contains comments to which 
I fully subscribe—that one can hardly, 
with justice, inform a Negro that he has 
a duty as a citizen to refrain from shar- 
ing in the rights of citizenship. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the comment from the New 
Yorker be printed at this point in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NoTEs AND COMMENT 


We have been a little puzzled by the edi- 
torialists who, in speaking of the recent out- 
breaks of mob violence in the South, have 
urged moderation on “the extremists of both 
sides.” Such phrases have a fine and states- 
manlike ring, but they don’t make much 
sense. One does not, after all, speak of the 
North Pole and the Equator as being “poles 
apart.” It strikes us as equally absurd to 
try to make an antithesis of the howling 
crowds of armed hoodlums and those Negroes 
who, defended by nothing but their gal- 
lantry, are quietly pressing for an active 
acknowledgment of the rights that already 
are guaranteed them on parchment. It is 
not as though the freedom riders were 
struggling for the freedom to burn buses 
themselves, or to shoot white ministers. 
Conceivably, it is in the national interest to 
persuade Negro leaders to set a slower pace, 
but the argument is one that does not permit 
of taking a high moral tone. One can 
hardly, with justice, inform a Negro that he 
has a duty as a citizen to refrain from shar- 
ing in the rights of citizenship. We can 
imagine asking it, under special circum- 
stances, but only as the immense favor that 
it would be, rather than as the obligation 
that it decidedly is not. 





PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS STUDY ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, 
recently I introduced—and I invite the 
attention of Senators to it—a bill called 
the International Affairs Study Act. It 
is closely related to the purposes of the 
bill to establish a Peace Corps. Inci- 
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dentally, the Peace Corps bill was intro- 
duced on the same day I introduced the 
bill for an International Affairs Study 
Act. 

It is my belief that the success of the 
Peace Corps is very heavily—perhaps al- 
most entirely—dependent upon the im- 
plementation of the International Af- 
fairs Study Act, which, incidentally, I 
shall call up as an amendment to the 
National Defense Education Act, which 
is now being considered in the Subcom- 
mittee on Education of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

My bill provides for the training which 
is so desperately needed by those whose 
good will and patriotism has swelled the 
ranks of Peace Corps applicants to 
10,000. Mr. R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., 
Director of the Peace Corps, estimates 
that the total number of volunteers re- 
quested by foreign countries will be be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000, and that this 
need cannot be met at present. 

This gap must be closed. I believe that 
the provisions of my bill are designed to 
help in doing so through the establish- 
ment of fellowships and stipends for in- 
ternational affairs study, and through 
contracts with and grants to institutions 
of higher education for the expansion 
and improvement of international affairs 
study programs. Of course, this bill is 
not exclusively a response to the needs 
of the Peace Corps. It goes beyond this 
purpose in providing for trained per- 
sonnel in the service of other govern- 
mental agencies and of the United States 
private economic system. 

In addition, the bill also deals with a 
fundamental requisite for the Peace 
Corps, namely, that those who represent 
the United States abroad, whether they 
work for business or for Government or 
serve in the Army or otherwise represent 
us abroad, shall be adequately educated 
in terms of achieving what needs to be 
done. 

The Peace Corps is an extraordinary 
idea. Istrongly favorit. In connection 
with my joining as a cosponsor of the 
proposed legislation, I shall nonetheless 
reserve the right to support or to offer for 
myself amendments further to buttress 
and support the Peace Corps. 

I may say, without in any way der- 
ogating from the initiative which sug- 
gested the Peace Corps, that I have my- 
self been working on a similar idea; as a 
matter of fact, I proposed it in a com- 
mencement address some 2 years before 
the campaign of 1960. For such an or- 
ganization to be really effective, it must 
become the work of the people and must 
rely on the experience and organizational 
framework of existing voluntary and 
business organizations working in foreign 
nations. 

The Peace Corps must become an ex- 
tension of the will and awareness of the 
American people, applying their various 
skills for the good of others within a 
broad understanding of the international 
situation and of the particular sense of 
the language, culture, and knowledge 
which are required of those who work 
abroad. 

Madam President, by way of imple- 
mentation of my remarks, I ask unan- 
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imous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp an article entitle 
“Eight Countries Ask Help of Peace 
Corps,” published in the New York 
Herald Tribune of June 5, 1961, and an 
editorial entitled “The Peace Corps,” 
published in the New York Times of June 
5, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
5, 1961] 


EIGHT COUNTRIES ASK HELP OF PEACE Corps— 
SHRIVER SAys THEY SEEK 5,000 WoRKERs 
WASHINGTON, June 4.—From just eight 

countries have come requests for 5,000 Peace 

Corps workers, R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., said 

today. 

Mr. Shriver, Director of the Peace Corps, 
said that at this rate the total number re- 
quested probably will amount to 20,000 or 
30,000—a greater demand than can be met. 

As of now, the Peace Corps has about 10,000 
volunteers, but Mr. Shriver said that only 1 
or maybe 2 out of 10 will be sent overseas, 
He emphasized they first must undergo care- 
ful screening, testing, and training. 

The Peace Corps has been set up on a 
temporary basis by Executive order, but 
President Kennedy has asked Congress for 
legislation to make it permanent. An ap- 
propriation of $40 million is sought for the 
fiscal year starting July 1. 

A fourth Peace Corps project, calling for 40 
workers to go to Chile, was announced today. 
These workers are to be sent this year to as- 
sist in village development and teaching. 
The volunteers will get part of their training 
at Notre Dame University. 

The three projects announced earlier are 
to be in the Philippines, Colombia, and Tan- 
ganyika. 

Mr. Shriver, interviewed by Senator PHILr 
A. Hart, Democrat, of Michigan, on a televi- 
sion program taped for Michigan stations, 
told of requests he had received for Peace 
Corps workers on a recent trip around the 
world. 

“We went only to countries which invited 
us, Senator,” he said. “We didn’t go out try- 
ing to sell the Peace Corps. In each case we 
asked them whether they wanted the Peace 
Corps, and, if they wanted it, what they 
wanted us to do. 

“We didn’t cook up some plan down here 
in Washington and then go out and try to 
sell it to somebody.” 

To train workers for the roadbuilding proj- 
ect in Tanganyika, he said, the Peace Corps 
looked about for a place in this country that 
could teach civil engineering, or surveying, 
and also Swahili, the language of the African 
country, and that would have a similar cli- 
mate or terrain. 

He said two places already have been 
found, both in the Southwest. He said he 
couldn't tell yet which one would be selected, 
and he did not identify the institutions. 

He said that contrary to the ideas of some 
people, the Peace Corps is not a children’s 
crusade. 

“In the first 4,000 applicants that we got, 
over 100 of the people volunteering were 
over 68 years of age,” he said. 


[From the New York Times, June 5, 1961] 
THE PEACE CORPS 


President Kennedy has now asked Congress 
to establish the Peace Corps on a permanent 
basis. Preliminary activities have been car- 
ried on under an Executive order, and, in 
fact, several thousand candidates for mem- 
bership have already taken the first exami- 
nation. 
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The most obvious skills called for are those 
required for the physical development of rel- 
atively underdeveloped nations and com- 
munities: construction of roads, public 
works, and buildings, scientific farming. 
Competence in public administration and 
teaching is also in demand. More important, 
however, is a skill that is hard to detect 
through examinations, and even harder to 
develop by training: the art of getting along 
with strange people in strange lands. 

The Corps will succeed in direct proportion 
to the ability of its members to gain the con- 
fidence and cooperation of those with whom 
they will work, The hazards are great. Sus- 
picion of all foreign government employees 
or agents is widespread in every country. 
Dislike of those who parade their own supe- 
riority is all but universal. 

One of the ways in which the Peace Corps 
administration can reduce hazards such as 
these is illustrated by the project in Colom- 
bia, first in Latin America. It is to be car- 
ried on in collaboration with the private, 
yoluntary agency CARE, which is already 
well-known and respected by Colombians 
and whose staff is thoroughly familiar with 
conditions in the villages. The less the Peace 
Corps operation seems like a foreign invasion 
the greater its success will be. 





THE COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
yesterday’s Supreme Court decisions, 
dealt a severe blow to the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. 

After many long years, the Communist 
Party will now be forced to register as an 
agent of the Soviets, and dedicated 
party members will be subject to pros- 
ecution. 

Many people still insist on thinking of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., as just an 
extremist political organization. The 
majority opinion of the Supreme Court 
based on the voluminous hearings of the 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
should serve to convince even the most 
skeptical of the subservience of the Com- 
munist Party to Moscow. 

While I recognize that the timing was 
coincidental, I am glad that this opinion 
was handed down so soon after President 
Kennedy’s meetings with Khrushchev. 
They will serve as a reminder of the 
ruthless nature and evil mission of in- 
ternational communism. They will alert 
Americans to the need for continued 
vigilance in the fight to preserve our lib- 
erty and freedom. They will help Amer- 
icans see behind the phony expressions 
of peace and good will, cynically exuded 
by the Kremlin boss while he plots our 
enslavement. 

The Supreme Court has done right by 
the American people in rendering these 
decisions. 





NEW YORK STATE AND THE FIRST 
100 DAYS OF KENNEDY ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
the first 100 days of the Kennedy admin- 
istration saw a lot of activity. At home 
and abroad there were ups and downs. 
The pros and cons of the first 100 days 
were discussed from one end of the coun- 
try to the other. 

In the area of economic activity most 
objective observers saw a certain amount 
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of improvement, whether the result of 
Kennedy programs or natural economic 
factors. Imagine, then, my dismay when 
I perused the just released statistics of 
the Department of Defense for the first 
100 days of the Kennedy administration 
to discover that in the area of defense 
procurement New York’s economic activ- 
ity has dropped sharply compared with 
the first 100 days of 1960. There has 
been a drop of nearly 5 percent—to be 
exact 4.8 percent—in the value of New 
York State defense contracts in January, 
February, and March 1961 as compared 
with the previous year. 

Madam President, for some time now 
I—and other Senators, as well—have 
been pointing out the great disparity in 
the distribution of defense work in the 
United States. One State, which is 
neither the biggest nor the most popu- 
lous, gets nearly one-quarter of the value 
of all military prime contract awards. 
Over the past 2 or 3 years California has 
received between 21 and 24 percent of 
this work. During the first 3 months of 
1961 California got 23.3 percent of de- 
fense procurement dollars—more than 
twice as much as New York. The gap is 
apparently increasing rather than de- 
creasing under the new administration. 
For the whole fiscal year to date, that is, 
from July 1960, through March 1961, 
New York’s share of defense work has 
dropped from 12.3 percent as of this time 
last year to 11.9 percent. That amounts 
in dollars to a decline of over $110 
million. 

Madam President, I do not raise this 
point as a political issue. I was equally 
critical of the previous Republican ad- 
ministration because it allowed such a 
serious imbalance to be perpetuated. 
But if the Eisenhower administration 
was responsible for a recession in New 
York State defense contracts, by com- 
parison the present administration 
seems to be causing a real depression for 
New York State defense contractors. The 
situation has certainly gone from bad to 
worse, 





GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER CALLS 
FOR OBSERVANCE OF PUERTO 
RICAN WEEK 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, on 
March 28 of this year, I introduced a 
resolution to designate July 25 of each 
year as Puerto Rican Day in the United 
States of America. The resolution also 
requests the President to issue annually 
a@ proclamation calling for observance of 
this day with appropriate ceremonies. 

Although New York State is only 1 
State out of 50, it is noteworthy and 
heartening that Governor Rockefeller 
has issued a proclamation calling for the 
observance of Puerto Rican Week by New 
Yorkers from June 4 to June 10. 

It is hoped that the recognition by 
New York’s Governor of the many con- 
tributions of Puerto Ricans to the State 
of New York will give further emphasis 
to the consideration of my resolution 
for a national Puerto Rican Day. 

Madam President, I know that Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller’s proclamation will be 
of great interest to many of my col- 
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leagues; and, therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the text printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATE OF NEw YorK, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER, 
ALBANY—PROCLAMATION 

Forty-four years ago the Congress of the 
United States passed the Jones Act which 
granted U.S. citizenship to all people of Puer- 
to Rico. The anniversary of the signing of 
that act is cherished and celebrated with 
great enthusiasm by all Puerto Ricans. 

They lost no time in showing clearly the 
high value they placed on their association 
with the United States. Nevertheless the 
Jones Act fell short of expectations in some 
respects. 

In 1947 the 80th Congress—a Republican 
Congress incidentally—amended the Jones 
Act to allow Puerto Ricans to elect their own 
governor and to allow the governor to ap- 
point his own cabinet with the advice and 
consent of the Puerto Rican Senate. This 
was the first major legal advance in self- 
government since 1917. 

One of the most effective advocates of this 
reform was Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico from 1929 to 1931, who 
earned the abiding affections of the people 
of the Commonwealth. He valued Puerto 
Ricans’ Spanish heritage and the distinctive 
Puerto Rican character. He was opposed, he 
said, to efforts “to remodel all Puerto Ri- 
cans so that they should become similar in 
language, habits, and thoughts to continer- 
tal Americans.” 

The Puerto Ricans among us, with their 
cheerful manners, their capacity for gaiety, 
their love of music and other good things 
of life, have endeared themselves solidly as 
neighbors. They respect a human being be- 
cause he is himself, regardless of his creed 
or the color of his skin. They have shown 
in three major wars and in peacetime full 
appreciation of their responsibilities as well 
as their privileges as citizens of the United 
States. In New York they have 160 organi- 
zations banded together in a community pro- 
gram to help solve problems which have gone 
unsolved for decades. 

Now, therefore, I, Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
Governor of the State of New York, do here- 
by proclaim the week of June 4-10, 1961, 
as Puerto Rican Week in New York State, 
and I urge the widest possible cooperation 
with our Puerto Rican neighbors in its ob- 
servance. 

Given under my hand and the privy seal 
of the State at the capitol in the city of 
Albany this 24th day of March in the year 
of our Lord 1961. 

NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER. 

By the Governor: 

Wr1aM J. Ronan, 
Secretary to the Governor. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
wish to speak for perhaps 8 or 10 minutes 
in regard to the anticrime program re- 
garding which the Attorney General ap- 
peared today before our committee in 
behalf of his bills. However, before 
speaking on this matter, I shall be happy 
to yield to other Senators who may be 
pressed for time and may wish to obtain 
recognition, provided it is understood 
that in yielding to them, I shall not lose 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
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THE PROPOSED TRACTORS-PRIS- 
ONERS EXCHANGE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator from New York yield 
to me? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, in 
connection with the proposed program 
of tractors-prisoners exchange, as every- 
one knows, a great deal of interest has 
been expressed throughout the country. 

I believe it is always in the interest 
of truth to make sure that all the facts 
in connection with such a matter are 
known. 

I made some little exploration of what 
would be necessary in order to articulate 
the proposed program. In line with the 
expressions which have been made by 
the sponsors, I find that it would re- 
quire, first of all, tax exemption for the 
contributions which may be made; sec- 
ond, an export permit, which is issued, 
under statute, under a power delegated 
to the President, and reposed in the De- 
partment of Commerce; and, finally, a 
license to solicit in the District of 
Columbia. 

After making inquiry, I discovered 
that the so-called certificate of incor- 
poration was filed on May 25 with 
the Office of the Superintendent of Cor- 
porations of the District of Columbia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire certificate be printed at this point 
in the Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the certifi- 
cate was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

This is to certify that the pages attached 
hereto constitute a full, true, and complete 
copy of a certificate of incorporation of 
Tractors for Freedom Committee, dated 
the 25th day of May 1961, and filed the 25th 


day of May 1961, as the same appears of rec- 
ord in this office. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of this office to 
be affixed, this the 5th day of June A.D. 1961. 

ALFRED GOLDSTEIN, 
Superintendent of Corporation, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


“CERTIFICATE OF INCORPORATION 


“We, the undersigned, all citizens of the 
United States and a majority citizens of the 
District of Columbia, of full age, desiring to 
associate ourselves as a corporation pursuant 
to the provisions of title 29, chapter 6 of the 
Code of Laws of the District of Columbia, 
1951 edition, do hereby certify as follows: 

“1. The name or title by which such so- 
ciety shall be known in law is: “Tractors for 
Freedom Committee.’ 

“2. The term for which it is organized 
shall be perpetual. 

“3. The particular business and objects of 
the society shall be: The objects of the com- 
mittee are exclusively charitable and educa- 
tional and no other. In furtherance of those 
objects, the committee will undertake, among 
other projects, the rehabilitation of, and as- 
sistance to, needy or distressed refugees. 
Any funds not expended by the committee 
will be put to charitable and educational 
uses similar to the purposes above stated at 
or prior to dissolution. 

“4. The number of its trustees, directors or 
managers for the first year of its existence 
shall be not less than 3, nor more than 15. 

“The names and respective addresses, in- 
cluding street and number, of the incorpora- 
tors are: Victor G. Reuther, 3701 Porter Street 
NW., Washington, D.C.; Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., 
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3625 Appleton Street NW., Washington, D.C.; 
and John Silard, 6916 Wilson Lane, Bethesda, 
Md. 

“Dated: May 25, 1961. 

“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, SS: 

“I, Mary C. Asay, a notary public in and 
for the District of Columbia, do hereby cer- 
tify that Victor G. Reuther, Joseph L. Rauh, 
Jr., and John Silard, parties to a certain 
certificate of incorporation bearing date on 
the 25th day of May 1961, and hereunto an- 
nexed, personally appeared before me in said 
District, the said Victor G. Reuther, Joseph 
L. Rauh, Jr., and John Silard, being per- 
sonally well known to me as the persons who 
executed the said certificate of incorpora- 
tion, and severally acknowledge the same to 
be their act and deed. 

“Given under my hand and seal this 25th 
day of May 1961. 

[SEAL] “Mary C. Asay, 

“Notary Public.” 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
would add to this, first, that the incor- 
porators are not actually the persons 
whose names appeared in the press. The 
incorporators are three in number. The 
first is Victor G. Reuther, 3701 Porter 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. I under- 
stand that he is a brother of Walter 
Reuther. 

The second is Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., 3625 
Appleton Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
At one time he was president of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action. 

The third is John Silard, 6916 Wilson 
Lane, Bethesda, Md. 

I also notice that the term for which 
the corporation is to be organized is to 
be “perpetual.” So it is quite evident 
that when the job presently proposed is 
done, that will not mean the end of 
this corporation, for it is to be perpetual, 
and will be able to continue, unless on 
the petition of the incorporators or on 
the basis of an action by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance the corporation is 
finally dissolved. 

The purposes of the corporation are 
recited as follows: 

The particular business and objects of the 
society shall be: The objects of the com- 
mittee are exclusively charitable and educa- 
tional and no other. In furtherance of those 
objects, the committee will undertake, 
among other projects, the rehabilitation of, 
and assistance to, needy or distressed 
refugees. Any funds not expended by the 
committee will be put to charitable and edu- 
cational uses similar to the purposes above 
stated at or prior to dissolution. 


So that is a rather broad grant of 
power. 

The fourth thing on which I comment 
is the following: This has generally been 
described as a program of exchanging 
tractors for prisoners. But the name of 
the so-called society is to be “Tractors 
for Freedom Committee,” not “Tractors 
for Prisoners.” Of course, ‘Tractors for 
Freedom Committee” can encompass the 
whole wide world; and it will be rather 
interesting to see how this matter finally 
unfolds. 

But this is the certificate. I procured 
a copy from the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Corporations; and I have ob- 
tained consent to have it printed in the 
ReEcorp as part of my remarks, so that 
the entire record will be available to the 
whole country. 
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Mr. GOLDWATER. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from [Illinois 
yield? 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the minor- 
ity leader may yield to other Senators 
who may wish to make comments or to 
question him on this subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it it so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I merely wished 
to ask the minority leader whether it is 
possible to obtain tax exemption in any 
way other than by forming such a cor- 
poration. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No, I am advised by 
the staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation that, first, it 
is necessary to have a vehicle—whether 
an individual, a partnership, or a cor- 
poration; and when such has been cre- 
ated, then the application for tax ex- 
emption must be made, and it must be 
processed by the Tax-Exemption Division 
of the Internal Revenue Service—hence, 
the reason for creating a corporation of 
this kind, known as Tractors for Free- 
dom. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Illinois have any idea how 
long it usually takes to process such 
applications? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have had some ex- 
perience, over a long period of time, 
with other groups of eleemosynary and 
charitable persuasion who have sought 
to obtain tax exemption; and, as a gen- 
eral rule, those matters are rather me- 
ticulously examined by the Internal 
Revenue Service, and it takes quite a 
considerable amount of time for it to do 
so. 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Perhaps in the 
nature of a year? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Well, as a matter of 
fact, I know of some cases from home 
that have been in the mill for 2 or 3 
years—because, as I said, a rather care- 
ful examination is made of the proposed 
activities, purposes, and objects of the 
corporation in question, in order to make 
sure that it is essentially educational, 
charitable, or eleemosynary. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Will the Senator 
from Illinois state whether in his opin- 
ion the proposed use of the tractors 
falls under any of the categories he 
has mentioned; namely, charitable, ed- 
ucational, and so forth? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. According to the cer- 
tificate, it would have to be charitable 
or educational. What will be the inter- 
pretation and decision of the Tax-Ex- 
emption Division, I am not in a position 
to know. But I know they draw the line 
rather finely. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator from Illinois 
yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
charter or certificate give any informa- 
tion as to whether salaries will be paid 
the officers of the corporation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the certificate, 
there is no hint as to salaries. I sup- 
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an amendment setting out such 
matters in detail could be filed at a fu- 
ture time. 

This certificate of incorporation is 
only a single page, double spaced. It is 
properly attested, and was filed on May 
95. But other than that, there is no 
detailing. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is there 
any provision for election of the suc- 
cessors of the officers of the corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. It is filed under 
a provision of the District of Columbia 
Code; the reference is to title 29, chapter 
6, of the Code of Laws of the District of 
Columbia, 1951 edition. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
three names given were the initial direc- 
tors for the corporation. Is that cor- 


rect? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is there 
anything about initial officers or their 
successors? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The recital sets forth 
the names and respective addresses, in- 
cluding the street and number, of the 
incorporators: Victor G. Reuther, Joseph 
L. Rauh, Jr., and John Silard, with the 
three addresses. Two of the addresses 
are Washington, D.C., and one address 
is Bethesda, Md. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But 
there is nothing as to the first officers 
or their successors, nor is there any pro- 
vision relating to stockholders? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. The only de- 
tails are the number of its trustees, di- 
rectors, or managers for the first year 
of its existence shall be not less than 3, 
nor more than 15. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I have 
not looked up the statute here in the 
District of Columbia, but in my State a 
corporation which seeks to be classified 
as a nonprofit corporation and seeks to 
come under the general law relating to 
deductibility for contributions made for 
that purpose must set forth very clearly 
in the charter a prohibition against divi- 
dends or use of the corporation for prof- 
its. In most of them that I have known 
anything about, there has also been a 
prohibition against salaries being paid 
to officers, to make sure no profit is 
made. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The only reference is 
to the code. The rest of the detail must 
be gotten from the code, necessarily, un- 
less at some time in the near future an 
amendment to the charter were filed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
has asked most of the questions I had 
intended asking the minority leader. I 
should like to ask an additional ques- 
tion. The Internal Revenue Service 
must find, if this corporation is to be a 
charitable corporation, and therefore 
free from taxation, whether the object 
of “the rehabilitation of, and assistance 
to, needy or distressed refugees” would 
include refugees outside of the United 
States, and make a determination as to 
ee they were distressed. Is that 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Probably so. I can 
only say the regulations for the guidance 
of the Internal Revenue Service in re- 
solving a matter of this kind are long 
and detailed. ‘The Internal Revenue 
Service has had long experience in mat- 
ters of this kind. I know, from experi- 
ence of my own, it makes a very elabo- 
rate investigation, and it has a list of 
regulations to guide it. 

Mr. MILLER. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to ask my 
leader the question as to whether he un- 
derstands that, quite apart from all the 
various possible uses to which this organ- 
ization may be put, the real, funda- 
mental—in fact, the exclusive—function 
of this organization is to be, in substance 
the exchange of tractors to ransom pris- 
oners in Cuba. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That could very well 
be. I shall let the certificate of incor- 
poration speak for itself. The title is 
“Tractors for Freedom Committee.” Its 
term is perpetual. That is rather broad. 
I presume it was rather carefully drawn 
to cover every circumstance the incor- 
porators may have in mind. 

Mr. MILLER. Quite aside from all the 
purposes set forth in the charter, the 
real question, as a matter of tax law, is 
What is the actual purpose or function 
of the organization? There is an old 
saying in tax law that substance governs 
over form. Tax law does not care about 
nice sounding objectives set forth in 
charters of incorporation. What the tax 
law is concerned about is, What is the 
substance of the organization? It is my 
understanding, from reading newspapers 
only, that the real purpose of the organ- 
ization is to use tractors to ransom pris- 
oners in Cuba. I should like to add 
further that I know of nothing in tax 
law, in connection with the definition of 
a charitable organization, which would 
cover as a Charitable activity the ran- 
soming of prisoners. 

That being the case, I would suggest 
that, when the time comes for the In- 
ternal Revenue Service to review the 
deductibility of contributions to this 
organization, it ascertain whether, in 
substance, it is a contribution for the 
purpose of ransoming prisoners. If it as- 
certains that to be the fact, I would sug- 
gest it cannot possibly, under the law as 
it is now written by Congress, permit a 
deduction for that purpose. 

We may discuss the various humani- 
tarian arguments which have been made 
with reference to this activity, whether 
it is desirable or not from a political 
standpoint; but, speaking only from the 
standpoint of technical tax law, I would 
say it probably would have to be up to 
Congress to determine whether the In- 
ternal Revenue Code should be amended 
to include in charitable activities the 
ransoming of prisoners. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The general recita- 
tion herein contained is: 

The objects of the committee are ex- 


clusively charitable and educational and no 
other. 


Then the language continues: 


In furtherance of those objects, the com- 
mittee will undertake, among other projects, 
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the rehabilitation of, and assistance to, 
needy or distressed refugees. 


That is a matter for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service to interpret, but this is the 
language of the charter, and obviously it 
must speak for itself. 

Mr. MILLER. May I say to my leader 
that, regardless of the charitable activi- 
ties expressed in the charter, they mean 
nothing from the standpoint of tax law. 
Tax law does not care about what is re- 
cited very nicely in a charter. What tax 
law is concerned with is the substance; 
what actually takes place. I know 
nothing in the tax law which relates 
to ransoming of prisoners, or, if that is 
the preponderant activity of the com- 
mittee, there is nothing under the tax 
law which would permit deductibility 
under the guise of its being a charitable 
organization. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The District law re- 
quires that a majority of the incorpo- 
rators be residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia. One of those whose names has 
been rather frequently mentioned as be- 
ing connected with the organization is 
Walter Reuther. He is domiciled in 
Michigan. Victor Reuther is domiciled 
in Washington. Likewise Joseph L. 
Raugh, Jr. But Mr. John Silard hap- 
pens to be domiciled in Maryland. ‘This 
is done in compliance with the District 
Code so far as residence requirements 
for incorporation is concerned. I think 
that fact ought to be made clear. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 86-42, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Yates, of Illinois, Mr. 
Ixarp, of Texas, Mr. Dutsx1, of New 
York, Mr. Puiisin, of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Stratton, of New York, Mr. Cunninc- 
HAM, of Nebraska, Mr. Harvey of Michi- 
gan, and Mr. Tupper, of Maine, as addi- 
tional members of the U.S. Delegation 
of the Canada-United States Interpar- 
liamentary Group, on the part of the 
House. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills and joint resolution 
of the Senate: 

S. 133. An act giving the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact between the State of 
Arizona and the State of Nevada establish- 
ing a boundary between those States; 

S. 1941. An act to authorize construction 
of community support facilities at Los Ala- 
mos County, New Mexico; and 

S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution designating 
the week of October 9-15, 1961, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution of the Senate, sev- 
erally with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


8.751. An act to amend the Indian Claims 
Commission Act; 

8S. 847. An act to change the name of the 
Army and Navy Legion of Valor of the United 
States of America, Inc.; and 

8.J. Res. 65. Joint resolution designating 
the week of May 14-20, 1961, as Police Week 
and designating May 15, 1961, as Peace Offi- 
cers Memorial Day. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5178) for 
the relief of the Reynolds Feal Corp., 
New York, N.Y., and the Lydick Roofing 
Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 1346) for 
the relief of John Napoli. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
5954) making appropriations for the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, 
and the Tax Court of the United States 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Gary, Mr. Pass- 
MAN, Mr. CANNON, Mr. PILLION, and Mr. 
TABER were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H.R.10. An act to encourage the estab- 
lishment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; 

H.R. 879. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
disability compensation, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 2750. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain enlisted members of the Air Force; 

H.R. 2924. An act to repeal an act entitled 
“An act extending the time in which to file 
adverse claims and institute adverse suits 
against mineral entries in the district of 
Alaska,” approved June 7, 1910 (36 Stat. 
459); 

H.R. 4750. An act to amend section 6(a) 
of the Virgin Islands Corporation Act; 

H.R. 5255. An act to clarify the status of 
circuit and district judges retired from regu- 
lar active service; 

H.R. 5348. An act to amend section 5021 
of title 18, United States Code; 

H.R. 6243. An act extending to Guam the 
power to enter into certain interstate com- 
pacts relating to the enforcement of the 
criminal laws and policies of the States; 

H.R. 6834. An act to amend section 35 of 
title 18, United States Code; 

H.R. 6845. An act to amend title 14 of the 
United States Code to provide for an ex- 
pansion of the functions of the Coast Guard; 

H.J. Res. 109. Joint resolution designating 
the 17th day of December 1961 as Wright 
Brothers Day. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the President pro tem- 
pore: 

H.R. 1346. An act for the relief of John 
Napoli; 

H.R. 4327. An act to amend section 714 of 
title 32, United States Code, to authorize 
certain payments of deceased members’ final 
accounts without the necessity of settlement 
by General Accounting Office; 

H.R. 4940. An act relating to duty-free im- 
ports of Philippine tobacco; and 

H.R. 5178. An act for the relief of the Reyn- 
olds Feal Corp., New York, N.Y., and the 
Lydick Roofing Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
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HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED OR PLACED ON 
CALENDAR 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, or placed on the 
calendar, as indicated: 


H.R.10. An act to encourage the establish- 
ment of voluntary pension plans by self- 
employed individuals; and 

H.R. 879. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide increases in rates of 
disability compensation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

H.R. 2750. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain enlisted members of the Air 
Force; 

H.R. 5255. An act to clarify the status of 
circuit and district judges retired from regu- 
lar active service; 

H.R. 5343. An act to amend section 5021 of 
title 18, United States Code; 

H.R. 6243. An act extending to Guam the 
power to enter into certain interstate com- 
pacts relating to the enforcement of the 
criminal laws and policies of the States; 

H.R. 6834. An act to amend section 35 of 
title 18, United States Code; and 

H.J. Res. 109. Joint resolution designating 
the 17th day of December 1961 as Wright 
Brothers Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 2924. An act to repeal an act en- 
titled “An act extending the time in which to 
file adverse claims and institute adverse 
suits against mineral entries in the district 
of Alaska,” approved June 7, 1910 (86 Stat. 
459); and 

H.R. 4750. An act to amend section 6(a) 
of the Virgin Islands Corporation Act; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 6845. An act to amend title 14 of the 
United States Code to provide for an ex- 
pansion of the functions of the Coast Guard; 
placed on the calendar. 





SUPREME COURT DECISION ON IN- 
TERNAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am grateful to the 
distinguished Senator from New York for 
indulging me so long. 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I should like to comment upon 
the decision of the Supreme Court yester- 
day with respect to the Internal Security 
Act of 1950, to which the Senator from 
New York has already alluded. 

The junior Senator from South 
Dakota was a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in the 
years 1949 and 1950, and as such was a 
member of the special subcommittee 
which was designated to work out 
amendments for what became the In- 
ternal Security Act of 1950. We had 
certain problems at that time. The 
original draft of the bill was known as 
the Mundt-Nixon bill. In the 80th Con- 
gress, the prior Congress, it did not be- 
come law. 

In the 81st Congress the bill was re- 
introduced. Some of us who believed at 
that time the bill had a good chance of 
enactment started to work it over with 
a view to having it meet constitutional 
tests. 
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I, for one, was delighted to learn last 
night that the Supreme Court had held 
the law to be constitutional. 

As I recall, one problem with which we 
dealt at the time was avoiding the charge 
that we were outlawing beliefs, that we 
were outlawing political organizations 
which merely confined themselves to be- 
liefs. The bill, as originally drafted, 
used the phrase “Communist political or- 
ganization,” as I recall. It was my mo- 
tion which suggested the use, instead of 
“Communist political organization,” of 
the words “Communist action organiza- 
tion” and “Communist front organiza- 
tion.” We thereby made a distinction 
between those organizations in which a 
person might merely engage in philo- 
sophical dialectic, or something like that, 
and those organizations which had ac- 
tion as an integral part of the purpose of 
the organization. 

I was interested to note that upon that 
“Communist action organization” the 
constitutionality of the act was upheld. 
I think as we passed the bill in the House 
in 1950 it provided that the members of 
an action organization should all be re- 
quired to register, but that only the offi- 
cers of the Communist front organiza- 
tion were to be required to register. 

None of us flattered ourselves at that 
time that we would insure all of the peo- 
ple being registered, but we did think we 
were laying the foundation for prosecu- 
tion in the event of a failure to register, 
and that the law would be applicable for 
criminal offenses. 

Madam President, I was certainly 
gratified to read in the papers last night, 
and again this morning, of the decision 
of the Supreme Court holding the act 
constitutional. I hope it will be the 
basis, on which the Subversive Activities 
Control Board can proceed to act. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
well remember the great contribution 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota at the time of the discus- 
sion of the proposed legislation and the 
framing of the law. Due to the ex- 
tremely narrow margin by which the de- 
cision came about, it is quite possible 
that the work of our friend from South 
Dakota, in changing the word “‘political” 
to differentiate between action organiza- 
tions and front organizations, might 
have resulted in the favorable decision 
in the case. 

While the bouquets are being passed 
around about the decision a large share 
of them should go to the distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. CAsE] 
who demonstrated in this regard, as he 
does so often, his meticulous attention to 
details of proposed legislation and the 
importance of using the exact words in 
framing such legislation. 

There is no field which is more deli- 
cate. None of us wishes to interfere with 
the beliefs of anyone or with the rights 
of anyone to state beliefs, so long as 
the person does not seek to overthrow 
our Government and is not a part of a 
conspiracy to do so. The Court was 
very careful in its decision to point that 
out. 

I know the work of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Case] and of his 
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colleagues was extremely helpful and 
valuable to all Americans. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I certainly appreciate the 
generous words of the Senator from New 
York. If we are going to give credit, I 
think we should not forget that the orig- 
inal bill, in the 80th Congress, was in- 
troduced by my colleague, the senior 
Senator from South Dakota {[Mr. 
MunptT!] and the former Vice President 
of the United States, who was then a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from the State of California, Richard 
Nixon. In fact, under the term “the 
Mundt-Nixon bill” the bill did achieve 
the attention it required to get the sup- 
port it needed for enactment. 

I remember the former Vice President 
of the United States once said that on 
occasion he felt sometimes people 
thought “Mundt” was his first name, be- 
cause of references to the Mundt-Nixon 
bill. 
As the distinguished Senator from New 
York knows, when any bill involving 
major legislation, reaches passage, it is 
the result of efforts of a great many 
people. 

I feel that significant contributions 
were made by my colleague [Mr. MunptT] 
and by then Representative Nixon. As 
I recall, a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
worked on the amendment to the bill. 
The members included the former Vice 
President and former Senator, Richard 
Nixon; Francis Walter, a Representative 
from the State of Pennsylvania; and 
Representative John Wood. I think 
there were five members of the subcom- 
mittee. I remember that Representa- 
tives Walter, Wood, and Nixon worked 
on the bill. 

I thank the Senator again for his kind 
references to my part in this regard. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
wish to include in my commendation the 
Members of the House to whom the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
has referred. I well remember the hard 
work they did and the debate on the bill. 
There was outstanding work done by all 
the members to whom the Senator has 
referred. 





ANTICRIME PROGRAM 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, 
this morning the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary heard very strong testi- 
mony by the Attorney General on a crit- 
ically important subject, one with which 
I have been deeply concerned over a 
period of many years, both in the other 
body and in the Senate. The subject 
was crime. 

Unfortunately, the full significance of 
the committee’s inquiry will not be ap- 
preciated by a large majority of the 
public. 

The public is simply unaware of the 
extent to which our anticrime laws have 
become obsolete in coping with 20th 
century criminal activities. Lurid 
crimes get front-page headlines in many 
of our newspapers. 

But the $22 billion a year business of 
organized crime, quietly promoted by 
ruthless nationwide syndicates, is sel- 
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dom given as much attention as certain 
specific lurid crimes, which are written 
about in articles appearing on front 
pages, on the second inside sheet, or the 
third inside sheet, depending upon the 
format of the newspaper. 

Organized crime in America has been 
called an “invincible government.” It 
has its leaders, a treasury, and a rigidly 
enforced code. It gets expert advice 
from unscrupulous lawyers, accountants 
and others. It sometimes functions in 
cahoots with crooked politicians and 
public officials. Its leaders hold their 
power by cunning and brute force. Its 
treasury consists largely of the proceeds 
from professional gambling. Its code is 
enforced by murder when necessary. 

Organized crime is a menace to the 
liberty and security of the Nation. Ican 
think of no greater deprivation of an 
individual’s civil rights than that suf- 
fered by the victim of a murder, extor- 
tion, or other intimidation. 

No individual American is safe from 
this scourge. It has taken over whole 
communities. It hides behind fortresses 
made impregnable by local corruption. 
It enjoys the privileged use of the 
world’s most efficient communications 
and transportation systems. 

All these statements are documented 
in reports issued by State and Federal 
agencies after extensive investigations. 
In the light of these urgent conditions 
it is incredible that the Congress has 
neglected for so long the task of bring- 
ing our criminal laws up to date. Law 
enforcement today is hamstrung by 
archaic limitations and illogical juris- 
dictional standards. 

In general, law enforcement stops at 
State lines, while crime flourishes with- 
out regard to ancient boundaries. The 
criminals enjoy advantages and techni- 
cal protections which have no relation 
to the Bill of Rights or any other consti- 
tutional guarantees. Even at this mo- 
ment the most potent Federal statute 
for coping with the barons of the un- 
derworld is the Internal Revenue Code. 
I cannot think of any punishment less 
fitting for murder and extortion than a 
fine and imprisonment for income tax 
evasion. This is just one example of 
the artificial and inadequate Federal 
laws which must be utilized now to com- 
bat organized crime. 

Congress has been inexcusably reluc- 
tant to come to grips with this subject. 
We have been intimidated by slogans 
and shibboleths and by a squeamish- 
ness which conjures up all sorts of theo- 
retical injustices to criminals, but blinds 
itself to the actual injustices to the com- 
munity and the victims of crime. 

The specter of a national policy force 
is frequently raised against any pro- 
posals to expand the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in law enforcement. I do 
not believe that there is any substance 
to this ghost. At the present time, 
there are some 347,000 people engaged 
in some kind of law enforcement. This 
includes uniformed policemen, law en- 
forcement agents, and clerical, adminis- 
trative and custodial personnel con- 
cerned with police protection activities. 
Of these 347,000 law enforcement em- 
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ployees, 326,000 are employed by State 
and local governments. On the other 
hand only 21,000 are employed by all the 
Federal law enforcement agencies com- 
bined, including the FBI, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Bureau of 
Narcotics, and Secret Service. To give 
one direct comparison, the FBI employs 
only 6,000 special agents, compared to 
the almost 25,000 policemen on the New 
York City Police Force alone. It is ob- 
vious from these statistics that there is 
considerable room for expanding sup- 
plementary Federal law enforcement 
activities without any danger to the 
community or to State and local law 
enforcement responsibilities. 

The reason for such an expansion is 
not a matter of statistics, but a matter 
of necessity in view of the constant use 
of interstate facilities by organized 
crime. 

At the hearing this morning it was 
agreed that the Attorney General would 
return later for questioning by members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary with 
regard to the details of his proposals. 

In outline form, I believe that the fol- 
lowing 10 measures are imperative in- 
struments for a combined Federal, State, 
and local counteroffensive against or- 
ganized crime: 

First. A bill to make it a Federal of- 
fense to use the facilities of interstate 
commerce to break specified State laws. 
The laws specified should be those to 
which these interstate syndicates are 
particularly prone, such as narcotics 
trafficking, fraud, murder, and gambling. 

The Attorney General recommends a 
bill which would be limited to traveling 
in interstate commerce to commit a lo- 
cal offense. Of course, I have a high 
regard for his views, but in my judg- 
ment, such a bill would not go far enough 
because crooks, instead of traveling to 
take their money from one place to an- 
other, would send it through the mails. 
For example, he gave us the illustration 
of traveling from the District of Colum- 
bia to Virginia to lay off bets or pick up 
money. Instead of traveling, crooks 
could send the money through the mails 
and, so far as I know, there is nothing 
to prevent money from being sent 
through the mail. The proposal which 
I make is that any of the facilities of in- 
terstate commerce which are used to 
commit such a crime should subject the 
offender to the charge of a Federal of- 
fense. 

Second. A bill to permit State and 
Federal law-enforcement officials to use 
electronic and other modern investiga- 
tive devices under court supervision and 
to prohibit the use of such devices by 
blackmailers, “private eyes,” and other 
unscrupulous persons; 

Third. A bill to broaden the scope of 
the Fugitive Felon Act to include all fel- 
onies or offenses punishable by more 
than a year in prison; 

Fourth. A bill to permit the wider use 
of grants of immunity where essential to 
obtaining vital evidence; 

Fifth. Bills which would destroy the 
privileged communications and trans- 
portation systems now utilized by pro- 
fessional gamblers and to terminate the 
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immoral rule granting gamblers tax de- 
oe for the expenses of their opera- 
ons; 

Sixth. A bill to strike directly at brib- 
ery in sports by making it a Federal 
offense to use the facilities of interstate 
commerce in connection with any 
schemes to fix sporting events; 

Seventh. Bills to amend the perjury 
laws and obstruction of justice statutes 
to punish all false swearing under oath 
and to protect every potential witness 
from intimidation; 

Eighth. A bill to permit the Govern- 
ment to appeal from lower court deci- 
sions suppressing evidence of crime; 

Ninth. Bills to expand criminal in- 
telligence files so as to unify and cen- 
tralize the gathering of information on 
all types of crime as well as commercial 
frauds akin to crime; 

Tenth. A bill to establish a National 
Crime Commission to maintain contin- 
uous surveillance over the operations of 
organized crime and the adequacy of 
Federal laws and methods for combating 
such crime. 

I will not take the time now to dis- 
cuss these proposals in detail. Some are 
included in the Attorney General’s pro- 
gram, and in former Attorney General 
Rogers’ program. Others, like the in- 
terstate crime bill, I have been urging 
for many years with the support of 
many knowledgeable persons in this 
field. I hope that the Committee on 
the Judiciary will hear from many wit- 
nesses in the course of its hearings, and 
that on the basis of a full record will 
recommend action to the Senate which 
will be fully adequate to meet the tre- 
mendous challenge confronting us. It 
does not matter to me which numbered 
bills or whose bills we report, as long 
as proposals are made by the commit- 
tee which are sufficient for the task. 

In closing, I pay tribute to Attorney 
General Kennedy for the strong interest 
he has shown in this field and for the 
initiative he has taken in trying to ob- 
tain the new legal tools we need to cope 
with the growing danger of organized 
crime. Although he is a young man in 
years, he speaks with the benefit of a 
wealth of experience in this subject, 
and he is to be commended for giving 
this problem such diligent attention. 

I hope Congress will respond to his 
plea for updating our criminal laws. As 
I have said before and will continue to 
say until this problem is licked: “Crime 
is at war with America. It is time Amer- 
ica declared war on crime.” 





COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


During the delivery of Mr. KEatInc’s 
remarks, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield so that I may 
make a unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. KEATING. I am happy to yield 
to the minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, 
when requests were made for commit- 
tees to meet today, I objected across the 
board. The objection included objec- 
tion to the request of the Committee on 
Government Operations. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


The committee is taking testimony in 
regard to reorganization plans. ‘The 
deadline for two such reorganization 
plans is June 26, for a third July 2, and 
for a fourth July 7. It is imperative that 
the testimony be taken to beat those 
deadlines. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations be permitted to sit dur- 
ing the sessions of the Senate for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEATING. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the colloquy 
in this regard be printed in the REcorpD 
after the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to an excellent article appearing in the 
Industrial Union Department of the 
AFL-CIO in support of the Youth Con- 
servation Corps proposal, S. 404, which 
it has been my honor to sponsor. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

YoutH Corps AT HoME 


The Nation’s imagination seems to have 
been stirred by the idea of dedicated Amer- 
ican youth working without regular pay in 
the underdeveloped nations. While the idea 
isn’t new, it was greeted with enthusiasm 
when President Kennedy called for a na- 
tional Peace Corps in a Los Angeles cam- 
paign speech. 

The Peace Corps idea got a further sub- 
stantial boost when it was given top priority 
at a Washington, D.C., conference of 100 or- 
ganizations interested in foreign aid. It 
burst into the headlines after a Kennedy 
task force headed by Prof. Max Millixan of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology urged 
rigid standards for participating young men 
and women. 

On the college campus, the idea has been 
hailed as a challenge to dedicated and ad- 
venturous youth. Almost all proposals for 
the Corps have centered around the selection 
of specially trained college youth with back- 
grounds in public health, engineering, 
agronomy, education, and related subjects. 

President Kennedy now has established a 
pilot Peace Corps and has proposed the for- 
mation of a permanent Corps. While it will 
be open to other than college graduates, it 
is doubtful that opportunity within it will 
be extended to those lacking highly special- 
ized knowledge and skills. 

A Peace Corps having from 5,000 to 10,000 
members is now a possibility. The Corps 
may become a major outlet for the creative 
energies of newly graduated college youth 
who will be the better for the experience. 
It is not intended nor can it be an answer 
for other hundreds of thousands of U.S. 
youth who now have no place to go. 


HOME PROBLEM 


Important though the Peace Corps idea 
may be, it is regrettable that it has so much 
overshadowed another important proposal 
for harnessing the energies of our youth. 
This involves a youth corps at home to at- 
tend long-neglected national housekeeping 
chores. 
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Recent figures on the composition of 
America’s army of unemployed state the 
case for a home youth corps. About 30 per- 
cent of the unemployed are under 25 years 
of age. 

Because there is no other outlet, too many 
of the Nation’s urban youth are drifting 
into delinquency. This is not to say that 
any home youth corps should be a correc- 
tional institution. But the disciplines ang 
demands of work in a youth corps could 
do much to give affirmative direction to many 
now drifting toward delinquency. 

Delinquency has been termed a form of 
protest and a cry for recognition. In many 
of the distressed areas of the Nation, apathy 
prevails among a youth too dispirited even 
for such protest. Here, tens of thousands 
of young Americans have no chance for jobs; 
lacking funds, education, and skills for a 
start elsewhere, these youth are joining their 
fathers in the long wait for nothing. 

A third of U.S. youth in high school senior 
classes will drop out before this year ends. 
Others will have dropped out before reach- 
ing senior level. The reasons are economic, 
emotional, and lack of desire, or, perhaps, 
apitude for the schoolroom., Whatever the 
reason, these youth will be an important 
element in the Nation’s future. Lacking 
skills and discipline, many—possibly a ma- 
jority—are condemned to permanent failure 
that will haunt their children as well as 
themselves. 

The neglect of aimless youth is matched 
only by neglect of the Nation’s natural 
heritage. America’s forest preserves, her 
polluted waters, her wasted land areas, and 
her need for recreational facilities cry out 
for immediate attention. Deterioration of 
both human and natural resources offers a 
unique opportunity to employ the one to 
restore the other. 

Like the idea of a youth peace corps em- 
ployed in the world arena, the idea of a youth 
conservation corps at home isn't new. The 
idea has cropped up several times in the 
last decade and has been placed before the 
Congress, where lengthy hearings have taken 
place. Economists, conservationists, sociol- 
ogists, and youth leaders have strongly ad- 
vocated such a corps. Opposition has come 
chiefly from those who would neglect both 
human and natural resources to assure that 
fiscal responsibility which seems to elude the 
Nation more dramatically every time human 
needs are set aside. 

Two years ago, Senator HuBErt HUMPHREY, 
of Minnesota, introduced a youth conserva- 
tion corps bill in the 86th Congress. Hear- 
ing were conducted and the measure was re- 
ported to the floor of the Senate, where, de- 
spite GOP opposition, it was approved by a 
very narrow margin. The vote was 47 to 45 
in favor, with only two Republicans, Senator 
ALEXANDER WILEY, of Wisconsin, and MILTON 
Youne, of North Dakota, in favor. 

The press and other communications media 
paid little attention to the measure. Former 
President Eisenhower was spared the embar- 
rassment of veto because the measure never 
reached the discussion stage in the House of 
Representatives. 

The Kennedy administration presents new 
hope for a home youth corps. Asa U.S, Sen- 
ator, the President voted for the YCC bill. 
The President is also known to be concerned 
with the fitness of U.S. youth. 

The Korean conflict revealed that many of 
U.S. youth are physically neglected and 
unfit. The purposes of the YCC are not, and 
should not be, military. Nonetheless, a YCC 
would help to inculcate the values of physical 
fitness and bodily care among a youth badly 
in need of these disciplines. 

A task force on distressed areas and an- 
other on resources and conservation recom- 
mended the creation of a youth conservation 
corps in reports to President Kennedy as he 
took office. The distressed areas report noted 
that the corps could be used to rebuild the 
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Jands and forests in areas which have run 
down badly after years of unplanned re- 
source exploitation. The resources report 
inted to the overall needs of the Nation 
and the place of a YCC in meeting those 
needs. 
NEW EFFORT 

Shortly after the 87th Congress convened 
in January, Senator HumpuHrey again intro- 
duced his bill to establish a 150,000-man 
youth conservation corps to help speed de- 
velopment of the Nation’s resources. In in- 
troducing the measure, the Minnesota solon 
told the Senate that the youth conservation 
corps would also serve to reduce juvenile 
delinquency and accelerate Federal and State 
conservation measures. 

The press again gave little attention to 
the introduction of this year’s YCC measure, 
although it was then reporting plans for the 
youth peace corps in great detail. Unless 
the YCC idea is drawn to the attention of the 
Nation, there is serious danger that it will 
again be shunted aside. 

The Humphrey proposal has called for a 
youth conservation corps of 50,000 in its 
first year. Enrollment would be doubled in 
the second year, and the corps would reach 
full strength of 150,000 in the third. 

Recruitment would be voluntary among 
youth from 16 to 21 years of age. Recruit- 
ing campaigns would stress opportunity for 
useful work in the outdoors. If past experi- 
ence is a guide, there will be no difficulty in 
recruiting and maintaining a full comple- 
ment. 

As already noted, the YCC would not be 
a correctional or penal colony for hardened 
youthful criminals. No judge could sen- 
tence any youth to the camps. But there 
is no reason that youth guidance officers 
and the youth courts should not guide sal- 
vageable youth toward enlistment where 
such a course is advisable. In the main, 
however, the YCC purpose should be useful 
jobs for jobless young men. 

The tools of the YCC would be shovel, 
spade, truck, and bulldozer. Because of 
size and task, a quasi-military discipline 
would prevail. Applied with reason, such 
discipline would add purpose and moral 
strength to those experiencing it. 

YCC recruits would be paid $60 a month 
plus room and board. Cost, including per- 
sonnel and administration, is estimated at 
somewhat more than $1,000 a year for each 
enrollee. At full strength, the project might 
cost $200 million a year—a small price con- 
sidering the potential return. 

The YCC would not be a substitute for 
military service. Its objectives and work 
would be entirely different and separate 
from the Nation’s Defense Establishment. 
Boys entering the YCC would have to take 
their chances on the draft the same as all 
others working at other gainful employ- 
ment, or remaining in school. It is doubtful 
that this would be a deterrent to enlistment 
to youth facing job shortages or lacking 
training for existing jobs. 

Enlistment would be for 6 months, with 
reenlistment permissible up to a maximum 
of 2 years under the Humphrey plan. Re- 
cruiters would concentrate upon urban areas 
with high unemployment and upon the dis- 
tressed areas. Enrollees would work under 
supervision of adult professional conserva- 
tionists such as Forest Service rangers. 
Educators and guidance officers would also 
be employed for work in the corps. 

The program presented by Senator 
HumMPHREY may indeed be too limited. Re- 
source and human neglect are such that a 
much larger force could profitably be em- 
Ployed. The cutoff age of 21 years seems 
low in view of the number of unemployed 
single youth under 25. Separate camps 
might well be established for presently aim- 
less and jobless young men between the 
ages of 21 and 25. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


CCC PRECEDENT 


America has precedent enough for a youth 
corps at home. During the great depression 
of the thirties, the Roosevelt administration 
proposed and won approval of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps. The CCC became a 
major triumph for FDR who initially had 
been accused of establishing another leaf- 
raking outfit. 

While the youth corps idea is New Deal, 
its restoration would be entirely consistent 
with the New Frontier of today. President 
Kennedy is pledged to rebuild the Nation’s 
resources. Trees, water, land, and recreation 
are an integral part of any livable tomorrow. 
Employment of today’s youth to help create 
such a tomorrow would be in the finest 
democratic tradition. 

This year’s bill for a Youth Conservation 
Corps is identical to that contained in the 
measure sponsored by Senator HuMPHREY 
in 1959. It is frankly modeled upon the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of yesteryear. 

The CCC came into being during the hec- 
tic glory of the New Deal’s famed first 100 
days. It was a characteristic Roosevelt reply 
to wasted youth and wasted land—dramatic 
and affirmative. 

In calling for the CCC, the New Deal pro- 
claimed that healthful outdoor work for 
youth was, in itself, a beneficial end. This 
end is as valid now as it was then. A YCC 
could accomplish what the CCC did before 
it—bring fitness and purpose into the lives 
of thousands. 

A few weeks after enabling legislation was 
passed in 1933, Camp Roosevelt—the first of 
2,600 camps—came into being just outside 
metropolitan Washington. This camp—and 
the others that followed—was under com- 
mand of Army Reserve officers returned to 
duty for the purpose. 

Reports made to Congress on the progress 
of the CCC showed that a spirit of comrade- 
ship and cooperation soon grew up among the 
urban recruits who flocked to the camps. 
The conservation job given the corps became 
a great challenge and the young men of the 
depression responded magnificently. In the 
9 years of the CCC, there were few com- 
plaints of mismanagement, lack of discipline, 
harsh treatment, or boondoggling. 

CCC camps mushroomed across the coun- 
try. Full strength of 300,000 was achieved 
in short order and up to the war years there 
was a new applicant for every camp graduate. 
The camps were a New Deal showpiece until 
war caused their disbandment in the early 
forties. Because of high employment in the 
immediate postwar period, the camps did 
not become part of the Fair Deal program. 

The YCC merits the support of even Re- 
publican conservatives, who proclaim that 
they are for time-tested programs of value 
to the Nation. The CCC record, virtually 
from the start, was one of solid achieve- 
ment. 

At the start, the CCC was almost as much 
maligned as the Works Project Administra- 
tion which despite its make-work aspects, did 
much that was constructive. In the case 
of the CCC, however, an enthusiasm was 
generated that soon muted the criticism of 
even the worst New Deal haters. 

The U.S. Forest Service, the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Soil 
Conservation Service, and other public and 
private conservation agencies soon saw the 
great possibilities of the CCC. With the en- 
trance of such forces into the program, 
the boys were set to work at long-neglected 
resource restoration tasks. 

Three million American boys served in 
the CCC over its lifetime. The statistics 
showed that corpsmen, on the whole, gained 
weight, had their medical and dental needs 
taken care of, and bloomed with health. 
In the challenge of their job, delinquency 
was forgotten. Most developed manual skills 
and many obtained vocational training as 
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truckdrivers, bulldozer operators, carpen- 
ters, woodsmen, machine maintenance men, 
cooks, and in other trades and crafts. 

Training soon became as important a part 
of camp life as pick and shovel work. Lead- 
ers emerged from the ranks and were recog- 
nized with command jobs, specialized tasks, 
and special training. The corps soon learned 
the art of fire prevention in the forest pre- 
serves. It learned to combat erosion and 
stop floods. It corrected and removed sources 
of river pollution and restored wasted soils. 

The CCC planted some 8 billion trees, the 
basis of many of today’s new forest growths. 
It strung almost 100,000 miles of telephone 
wire and brought powerlines into some rural 
areas. It built 45,000 bridges and more than 
4,000 fire towers. 

Great floods often start in freshets and 
creeks where cover has been torn away. The 
CCC built check-dams to hold floods by the 
thousand, and restored cover where it was 
needed. Literally millions of such projects 
were undertaken successfully by boys who 
had never before known the outdoors. 

The CCC fought encroaching desert by 
planting grasses on land that had been sur- 
rendered to the sagebrush. It restored cover 
in wildlife refuges that still serve as sanc- 
tuary for the Nation’s ever scarcer wildlife. 
It built windbreaks that still dot the prairie. 

The skills learned in the CCC were in evi- 
dence throughout World War II, and the 
physical fitness achieved in the camps served 
the Nation well during that ordeal. Con- 
ceived as a peace venture, the CCC had a 
defense value never envisioned by its orig- 
inators. 

Senator HuMPHREY has pointed out that 
in 1940 dollars, the CCC added $1.5 billion to 
US. assets. Its real value is beyond mone- 
tary calculation. 

Since the days of the CCC, deterioration 
of natural resources has reached dangerous 
proportions. River pollution has become a 
national scandal. A new dust-bowl is 
threatening in the West. Forest stands 
inside and outside the public domain have 
been stripped or permitted to deteriorate. 

Last summer, the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Board reported that while popula- 
tion is booming, recreation land is dwindling. 
Speaking for this quasi-government agency, 
Laurance Rockefeller urged the Nation to 
acquire and develop land for recreation while 
there is time. 

A youth conservation corps could perform 
miracles in restoring land for recreational 
purposes. It could be used in the grimly 
serious tasks of combating beach erosion. 
It could again build check dams against flood 
and erosion, and could eliminate sources of 
water pollution. 


CONSERVATION PROBLEMS 


Foresters estimate that there are some 275 
million acres of timberland in need of im- 
provement. Another 50 million need re- 
planting to become productive again and to 
provide cover against flood and erosion. 
Some 300 million acres of farmland need re- 
building. 

The proportions of today’s conservation 
problems have been stated by Resources for 
the Future, a privately financed nonprofit 
organization. It estimates that $17.5 billion 
must be spent over the next 10 years to check 
the spoilation of our natural resources. Be- 
cause of population growth, the problem is 
far more serious than in the thirties. Na- 
tional survival as a leading power may de- 
pend as much upon attention to conserva- 
tion as to space problems. 

American youth can make a tremendous 
contribution to solution of the resource 
problem. Needed is the mobilization of 
youth for this creative purpose with as much 
seriousness as youth is recruited for the awe- 
some tasks of destruction. 

America knows how to reverse the deple- 
tion of her topsoils and to clean up her 
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streams. Professional foresters and conser- 
vationists are eager to restore wasted forests 
and wornout lands. Lack of funds alone 
holds back the Nation. Youth simply awaits 
the allocation of funds and direction to play 
its part in rebuilding a land in which they 
and their children hope to live creatively. 
There is enough to be done to keep a youth 
corps busy for years ahead. 

National service in such a corps can be a 
great unifier and can help to lend purpose 
to this Nation. If such a corps is permitted 
to become a source of national pride because 
of its works, it will be emulated throughout 
the world. 

A youth conservation corps can be one of 
the Nation’s great educational institutions. 
The Humphrey bill would set aside 20 per- 
cent of YCC time for educational activity. 
School dropouts and others who have set 
aside their books might again be induced to 
take an interest in learning, especially if 
education were in areas related to their lives. 

Out of the CCC there came an awakening 
to the values of outdoors to thousands who 
had previously known only city pavements. 
In today’s far more urbanized society, a YCC 
could provide similar understanding for boys 
equally deprived of contact with land and 
forest. 

America found that she could afford a CCC 
during the great depression, and that it 
brought to the Nation returns far greater 
than the dollars spent. America certainly 
can afford a similar, more limited program 
now. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
with respect to the youth conservation 
proposal, S. 404, which has very broad 
sponsorship in the Senate, a written pro- 
posal along the same lines, following 
some of the administration’s suggestions, 
will be offered in a very short time. 

I am glad to call this matter to the 
attention of the Senate because one of 
the most urgent needs today is gainful 
' private employment opportunities for 
the young men who are graduating from 
high school or are dropping out of sec- 
ondary schools. 

I listened this morning to the former 
president of Harvard University, Dr. 
Conant, on the “Today” TV show. His 
report on the urgent need of employment 
opportunities for young men is some- 
' thing that surely gives me considerable 
concern. 

I am hopeful that Congress will give 
these young men the opportunity for 
work in our parks, in our national for- 
ests, and on our public lands, along 
the lines of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps of the 1930’s. I am hopeful that 
as the measure goes through the com- 
mittee process we will act expeditiously 
in order to insure employment oppor- 
tunities for these young men. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
MetcatF in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without objec- 
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HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, do 
I correctly understand that under the 
unanimous-consent agreement the hous- 
ing bill will again be laid before the Sen- 
ate at 1 o’clock? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Then at this par- 
ticular time the Senate may proceed to 
the consideration of other business. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
resume the consideration of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior appropriation bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I should like to ask for the yeas 
and nays on my amendment, which is 
the pending amendment, to the housing 
bill. Then I would be relieved of the 
need to remain in the Chamber. Will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield for 
that purpose? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment to 
the housing bill. It is the pending 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR 1962 


_ The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6345) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc; that 
the bill, as so amended, be considered as 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment; and that no points of order 
against legislation in an appropriation 
bill be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

On page 2, line 10, to strike out “$32,- 
400,000” and insert “$34,644,000”. 

On page 5, line 19, to strike out “$71,000,- 
000” and insert “$71,500,000”. 

On page 6, line 3, after the word “law’”’, to 
strike out “$29,000,000” and insert 
“$29,275,000”. 

On page 6, line 10, after the word “con- 
tract”, to strike out “$35,000,000” and in- 
sert “$41,708,000”. 

On page 6, line 24, after “(72 Stat. 834)”, 
to strike out “$16,000,000” and insert 
“$17,000,000”. 

On page 10, line 3, after the word “Basin”, 
to strike out “$21,690,000” and insert 
“$22,786,500”. 

On page 10, line 11, after the word 
“Service”, to strike out “$17,500,000” and 
insert “$18,238,000”. 
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On page 10, line 20, after the word “ex. 
ceed”, to strike out “$5,250,000” and insert 
“$6,200,000”, and in line 22, after the word 
“property”, to strike out “$34,000,000” anq 
insert “$39,807,500”. 

On page 17, line 2, after the word “actiy- 
ities”, to strike out “$49,500,000” and insert 
“$50,200,000”. 

On page 18, line 11, after the word “sub- 
stitutes”, to strike out “$24,800,000” and in- 
sert “$25,100,000”. 

On page 18, line 18, after the word “Mines”, 
to strike out “$750,000” and insert “$920,000”, 

On page 20, at the beginning of line 10, to 
strike out “$35,000,000” and insert ‘$60,000,- 
000”’. 

On page 22, line 10, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$11,700,000” and insert “$12,- 
225,000”’. 

On page 22, line 24, after the word 
“States”, to insert a comma and “and in ad- 
dition, the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts for the pur- 
poses of this appropriation in an amount 
not to exceed $700,000.” 

On page 23, line 9, after the word “the”, 
where it appears the second time, to strike 
out “Lower”. 

On page 24, line 21, after the word “deer”, 
to strike out “$23,000,000” and insert “$23,- 
972,000”. 

On page 25, at the beginning of line 2, 
to strike out “$3,770,000” and insert “$5,- 
350,650”. 

On page 25, line 6, after the word “offices”, 
to strike out “$1,016,000” and insert “$1- 
071,000”. 

On page 26, line 21, after 
1958a—1958g)”", to strike out 
and insert “$4,685,000”. 

On page 27, line 14, after the word “sery- 
ice’, to strike out “$3,125,000” and insert 
“$3,185,000”. 

On page 30, at the beginning of line 4, 
to strike out “$118,000,000”" and insert 
“$149,200,200”, and in line 9, after the word 
“than”, to strike out “$100,000” and insert 
“$300,000”. 

On page 30, line 17, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$22,978,000” and _ insert 
“$27,313,000”. 

On page 30, line 25, to strike out “$15,- 
500,000” and insert “$15,800,000”, 

On page 31, after “(16 U.S.C. 471, 472, 
475, 476, 551)”, to strike out ‘$1,000,000” 
and insert ‘‘$4,000,000”’. 

On page 35, line 15, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “$52,430,000” and _ insert 
“$54,590,000”, 

On page 35, line 24, after “(42 U.S.C 
2004a)’’, to strike out “$6,616,000” and insert 
“$9,285,000”. 

On page 38, line 1, after the word “ex- 
pended”, to strike out “$200,000 which shall 
be available for the purposes of section 1(a) 
of said Act of May 29, 1930” and insert 
“$2,700,000, of which (1) $1,500,000 shall be 
available for the purposes of section 1(a) of 
said Act of May 29, 1930, (2) $600,000 shall 
be available for the purposes of section 1(b) 
thereof, and (3) $600,000 shall be available 
for the purposes of section 1(c) thereof”. 

On page 38, line 20, after “(5 U.S.C. 2131)”, 
to strike out “$650,000” and insert “$925,000”. 

On page 42, line 14, after “(72 Stat. 1769)”, 
strike out “$75,000” and insert ‘‘$100,000”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
committee, as indicated on page 1 of the 
report, considered budget estimates of 
$782,387,000, including indefinite appro- 
priations of receipts and requested bor- 
rowing authorizations, for the agencies 
and bureaus of the Department of the 
Interior and for the related agencies 
listed on page 3 of the report. Excluded 


“(42 USC. 
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from this bill are the Southeastern Power 
Administration, the Southwestern Power 
Administration, the Bonneville Power 
Administration, and the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. 

The committee recommends definite 
appropriations totaling $799,841,850 for 
the programs and activities of these 
agencies, an increase of $69,330,850 over 
the amount allowed by the House of 
Representatives, and an increase of $45,- 
262,850 over the sum of the budget esti- 
mates. 

The major increases recommended by 
the committee are as follows: 

Bureau of Land Management, $2,244,- 
000; Bureau of Indian Affairs, $8,483,000; 
National Park Service, $7,642,000; US. 
Geological Survey, $700,000; Bureau of 
Mines, $470,000; Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, $525,000; Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, $2,607,650; Office 
of Saline Water, $135,000; Forest Serv- 
ice, $38,835,200; Public Health Service, 
$4,829,000; National Capital Planning 
Commission, $2,500,000. 

The increase for the Forest Service is 
the largest in the bill. 

The committee feels that these in- 
creases are conducive to proper public 
land management practices and to 
needed research programs. While aid- 
ing in these activities, impetus will be 
given to greater employment through 
accomplishment of already planned and 
necessary programs, thus avoiding initia- 
tion of public works for the sole purpose 
of creating employment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I have an amendment at the 
desk. I now offer the amendment and 
ask that it be stated. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, first, if 
the Senator from South Dakota will per- 
mit me to do so, I wish to make a brief 
observation with respect to one of the 
amendments adopted en bloc a moment 
ago. 

The bill contains an item in the sum of 
$675,000 for a forest research laboratory 
at Athens, Ga. The laboratory is of such 
transcendent importance to the people 
of my State at the present time that I 
wish to make a statement concerning the 
justification—nay, I may say the com- 
pelling necessity—for this item. 

The farmers of Georgia have suffered 
a terrific economic beating during the 
past 8 or 10 years. In fact, over the last 
20 years, for some reason or another, the 
family farmer has been encountering 
great difficulties. Thousands of farmers 
have been lost to farming. The planting 
of cotton in my State has been reduced 
to about one-fifth the acreage which we 
once had. Ina desperate effort to enable 
farmers to stay in business and to get 
some return from their farms, a tre- 
mendous program of the planting of pine 
trees has been adopted in my State. In 
the fiscal year 1960, around 300 million 
Pine seedlings were planted in Georgia. 

We have seen the growth of a number 
of paper mills in the Southeast. Un- 
fortunately, very few of the people who 
live in my State have profited directly, 
financially, from the operation of those 
mills; they have not been among the 
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largest stockholders. But they have 
found a market for the product of the 
soil, in the sale of pulpwood to these 
mills. 

Mr. President, at the present time a 
number of diseases have appeared in the 
pine forests of my State, and are causing 
great losses. I shall not undertake to 
name all of them. Some of them have 
Latin names—for instance, annosus root 
rot and fusiform rust; and they are tak- 
ing a tremendous toll of our pine for- 
ests, particularly the forests planted on 
land which for a long number of years 
had been devoted to the production of 
other crops. 

Our people’s last hope lies in the pro- 
duction of pine trees—the marketing of 
pulpwood, when the trees are thinned; 
and, later, the production of saw timber, 
after 25 or 30 years—for a saw tree can 
be grown in this area as rapidly as any- 
where else in the world. 

It so happens that only two States 
of the Union have greater commercial 
forest land areas than Georgia has; they 
are the States of Oregon and Alaska. 
Seventy-five percent of our farm forests 
are small, privately owned tracts, most 
of them owned and operated by the 
farmers. 

This is a very dire threat, and we 
sorely need this laboratory, in order 
to be able to find ways and means of com- 
bating these diseases, which are taking 
such a heavy toll of our forests. I had 
heard of these diseases for a year or 
two; but I had not realized how serious 
they were, until the last few years, when 
I went to see some of these forests, and 
drove in a jeep in an area where 4 or 5 
acres would have scarcely a tree left 
alive. 

It so happens that at the University 
of Georgia we have one of the finest 
schools of forestry in the country, and we 
are very proud of it. The Forest Serv- 
ice has for a long time cooperated with 
our School of Forestry; and we have 
high hopes that if we can obtain this 
important facility, we shall be able to 
preserve this last attempt to make these 
lands productive by planting them to 
farm trees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
REcorD, as part of my remarks, a brief 
statement regarding the necessity of this 
program, and also giving an analogy 
which shows the tremendous losses 
caused in Eastern United States by the 
chestnut blight, which we permitted to 
run wild until it had denuded and killed 
practically every chestnut tree in our 
forests. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY SENATOR RUSSELL, 
or GEORGIA 
FOREST AREA AND OWNERSHIP 

Georgia is third among the 50 States in 
area of commercial forest land with a total 
of 24 million acres, exceeded only by Oregon 
and Alaska. Of this 24 million acres, 18 
million or 75 percent is in small privately 
owned tracts, most of which are held by 
farmers. Farm forestry is highly important 
in the economy of the State. 
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EXTENT OF TREE PLANTING IN GEORGIA 


One of the keys of Georgia’s forestry fu- 
ture is tree planting. Georgia has increased 
its tree planting program until it is the 
largest in the country. Seedling produc- 
tion reaches 311 million in fiscal year 1960, 
and the area planted was 330,000 acres. Over 
the last 3 years, 858,000 acres were planted 
in the State. 


VALUE OF FORESTS AND PRODUCTS 


The capital value of Georgia’s forests for 
timber purposes is estimated to be more than 
$1 billion. This forest resource supports 
about 3,000 manufacturing units, among 
which are sawmills, pulp mills, wood preser- 
vation plants, furniture, veneer, and plywood 
plants, and many others. These plants an- 
nually turn out products with a market value 
of approximately $1% billion. The value 
added by manufacture, included in this to- 
tal, is estimated to be almost $500 million, 
which places forest products second only to 
textiles in this rating. Forests and forest 
industries provide employment for about 
45,000 people in the woods and 55,000 people 
in the plants, or a total of about 100,000. 


SOUTHERN PINE DISEASES 


In the last year, two of the most serious 
southern pine diseases ever encountered are 
threatening the future of pine timber pro- 
duction in the South—annosus root rot and 
fusiform rust. The first, by destroying roots, 
kills pines particularly in thinned planta- 
tions on old agricultural land. The other 
kills and deforms pines, especially slash and 
loblolly. Together, they have riddled many 
natural stands and plantations until the 
timber is virtually worthless. Some forest 
land owners are so concerned about an- 
nosus root rot that they are considering 
forgoing profitable pulpwood thinnings as 
a desperation measure to reduce losses that 
seem to be associated with thinning opera- 
tions. Fusiform rust is extremely damaging 
wherever loblolly and slash pine grow, much 
worse in some areas than others, but a dis- 
tinct threat to orderly investments in timber 
growing. 

Many other diseases of southern pine do 
damage. All are capable of sweeping out 
of control at any time in the future when 
conditions are right. The more troublesome 
ones are the cone rust that destroy crops of 
seed, nursery diseases that reduce number 
of plantable seedlings, little leaf diseases of 
shortleaf pine, and brown spot needle dis- 
ease of longleaf pine. 

A strong and aggressive research program 
is needed to develop preventive and cor- 
rective measures for these diseases, especial- 
ly annosus root rot and fusiform rust. Some 
hope lies in selecting and breeding disease- 
resistant trees. The development of bio- 
logical controls has promise. Fungicides and 
fumigants need to be evaluated. Preventive 
management practices and control measures 
must be devised to curb the trend of heavy 
losses to timber. 

Past research has done much to reduce 
disease losses in southern pine stands. Con- 
centrated study can reduce the threat of 
the diseases now devastating southern pine. 
They must be controlled if southern pine 
forestry is to continue as a profitable enter- 
prise. 

CHESTNUT BLIGHT 


Chestnut blight supplies a classic exam- 
ple of what happens when an introduced 
disease finds a highly susceptible host and 
favorable environmental conditions. Prior 
to 1900, the American chestnut occurrred 
from New England west to Indiana and 
south to north Georgia and Mississippi. In 
1904 chestnut blight was found in New York. 
By 1940, the disease had spread like wild- 
fire throughout the range of the tree and 
had eliminated it as a component of North 
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American forests. It has been estimated 
that the volume of chestnuts killed was in 
excess of 18 billion board feet. 

Losses in the South accounted for about 
three-quarters of the total amount. In the 
southern Appalachians chestnut comprised 
about one-quarter of the stand on about 33 
million acres of forest land. In north Geor- 
gia, it was as much a part of the landscape 
as the red clay hills that bore it. 

About one-quarter of the 18 billion board 
feet killed was salvaged but the renewable 
resource was destroyed. Most of the land 
once occupied by chestnut now supports 
less valuable, slower growing species. Esti- 
mates have been made that the reduction 
in returns from forest lands from which 
chestnut has been eliminated range from 
15 to over 50 percent. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I renew the offering of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 10, 
in line 22, it is proposed to strike out 
“$39,807,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$39,882,500.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the purpose of the amend- 
ment is to increase by $75,000 the 
amount available for the construction 
of buildings or facilities within the 
areas administered by the National Park 
Service. The purpose is particularly to 
make possible certain additional facili- 
ties for the accommodation of the public 
at the Mount Rushmore National 
Memorial. 

At a meeting of the National Memo- 
rial Society, last week, it was brought to 
my attention that the facilities are 
totally inadequate at the present time 
to accommodate the crowds; that on 
Mother’s Day, 800 people were in line 
on the reserve list for dinner, and 600 on 
Easter Sunday. 

This $75,000 would be repayable under 
a contract between the Society and the 
National Park Service. 

I hold in my hand a letter from Con- 
rad L. Wirth, Director of the National 
Park Service, dated June 2, 1961. It 
reads as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1961. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Case: As I understand it, 
the Mount Rushmore National Memorial So- 
ciety of Black Hills, which has a concession 
contract with the National Park Service at 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial, passed 
a resolution requesting a further advance of 
$75,000 to provide additional facilities to 
take care of the increase in visitor travel. 
You were instrumental in getting Congress 
to appropriate approximately $500,000 for 
the purpose of providing visitor facilities at 
Mount Rushmore, to be paid back by the so- 
ciety over a period of years at an estimated 
rate of $25,000 a year. For your information, 
the society is ahead in its payments, and 
has paid back the advance as follows: 


Teas a cteeeetennioenpesedy repengearercses $28, 619. 46 
tient shasta open mein, 32, 626. 95 
Be Ce emtbie ein pee t ann apenas 40, 737. 60 
a hE aE 44, 309. 59 
I needa mtg ma acipioeseeiminh 48, 640. 75 
angen enone petipsapimaainsth an meestniapetennm 48, 877. 71 


My understanding is that the society in 
requesting this additional $75,000 believe 
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that they can pay it back within the original 
proposed period of 20 years. Even if they 
wished an extension of time for this addi- 
tional amount, I believe it would be a good 
investment because the impact of visitors 
and service requirements of these visitors 
at Mount Rushmore has certainly been 
demonstrated. I am, of course, not in a po- 
sition to recommend any action to Congress 
without the permission of the Bureau of the 
Budget, but I am furnishing you this data 
for your information as requested. 
Sincerely yours, 
ConraD L. WIRTH, 
Director. 


Mr. President, I take note of the fact 
that each year they far exceeded the 
$25,000 minimum repayment; and dur- 
ing the last 3 years they have been pay- 
ing back at the rate of more than $40,- 
000 a year. So they can take care of the 
additional $75,000 within the 20 years 
contemplated; and that is the request. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, in view 
of the very favorable repayment record 
in this instance, it seems to me that 
the committee would be justified in ac- 
cepting the amendment and taking it 
to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I thank the chairman of the 
committee for his consideration. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the Sena- 
tor from Arizona for restoring to the 
bill $450,000 which was in the budget, 
for the purpose of the acquisition of 
land in the Everglades National Park. 
This amount, if appropriated, would be 
the first amount for the purchase, by 
means of Federal funds, of lands for in- 
clusion in this park. The record shows 
that over 1% million acres have been 
donated either by the State of Florida 
or by private owners, or have been pur- 
chased with funds, in the amount of $2 
million, supplied by the State of Florida. 

In 1958, we passed legislation reduc- 
ing very greatly the authorized limits of 
the park. The lands left to be acquired 
in the reduced area are, of course, not 
available to development; and for the 
last 3 years the private owners have 
been looking anxiously to the time when 
the Federal Government would carry 
through on the authorization of the 1958 
legislation. 

The $450,000 restored to the bill by 
the committee will allow the purchase 
of the most critical sites in the area now 
still in private ownership. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorv—if it will meet with the 
approval of the chairman of the com- 
mittee—the top half of page 8 of the 
committee report, which shows rather 
clearly the facts with reference to this 
appropriation item, which, as I have 
said, was included in the budget this 
year, as indeed it was last year, and is 
long past due in the fulfillment of the 
obligation of the Federal Government in 
this matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have no objection to 
the inclusion of that matter in the 
REcORD. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Then, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that that part 
of the page be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 294) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The $450,000 budget request for acquiring 
an additional 30,000 acres of land in the 
Everglades National Park, Fla., has been 
restored. This would be the first Federa] 
expenditure for land acquisition in the park, 
about 1,290,091 acres having been donated by 
the State, local agencies, and private donors, 
some of which was acquired by the $2 million 
cash grant made by the State of Florida, 
This acquisition would carry out the author. 
ization in Public Law 85-482 (July 2, 1958), 
which fixed final but greatly reduced bound. 
aries for the park and authorized up to $2 
million to complete land acquisition. 

The State has carried out its part of the 
exchange contemplated under that act by 
granting 64,000 acres for the park in ex. 
change for 65,000 Federal acres. It has also 
conveyed 30,000 acres previously donated by 
the Collier interests for purposes of the park 
in contemplation of the redefining of the 
boundaries by the 1958 act. Thus, only the 
Federal Government is in default on obliga- 
tions imposed by that act. 

Sizable Federal funds are now being ex- 
pended in building a west coast headquarters 
for the park at Everglade City. Unless the 
intervening lands are acquired, this head- 
quarters will be cut off from the main body 
of the park. 

The owners of the private property are in 
the position of having to make tax and other 
payments without being able to develop or 
sell their property. The proposed acquisi- 
tion is necessary not only from the stand- 
point of equity to them and to the west coast 
area of Florida but also from the standpoint 
of the park’s optimum development. Among 
the lands which cannot be acquired without 
Federal appropriation are such critical areas 
asthe lands close by Duck Rock, one of the 
major birdlife attractions, and the Indian 
Mound areas on Turner River. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. 

THE NEED FOR THE VESSEL “NORTH STAR,” 
OPERATED BY THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 

wish to express my appreciation to the 

Senator from Arizona for the excellence 

of the presentation of various items in 

connection with the Interior Department 
appropriation bill. 

Unfortunately, one item was omitted; 
namely, that for a ship to take care of 
the ports in the western and northern 
parts of Alaska, inhabited largely by 
Eskimos. The services supplied by such 
a ship are not only desirable; they are 
absolutely essential for the welfare of 
these inhabitants. SoI shall send to the 
desk an amendment which calls for 
restoration of the item of $375,000. 

This area is not served by any com- 
mercial vessel, except to very limited 
degree. Of approximately 98 ports 
which now are served by vessels of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, 90 are not served 
by commercial vessels; and it is abso- 
lutely essential that these communities 
be served. 

The question has frequently been 
raised as to the reason for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs operation of a service 
vessel. This can best be answered by 
giving a very brief background of con- 
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ditions as they existed at the time the 
first vessel for the Alaska Service was 
commissioned and brings this informa- 
tion up to date. The U.S.M.S. Boxer, a 
300-ton converted brigantine, was com- 
missioned for use by the Office of Edu- 
cation in 1922, which Department then 
had charge of the education and health 
work carried on by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Territory of Alaska. The 
justification for this vessel being that in 
order to extend education and health 
facilities to native groups of Alaska, it 
was necessary to have transportation fa- 
cilities other than those supplied by reg- 
ular commercial carriers. Regular com- 
mercial carriers, being able to serve only 
the major cities, were not justified in 
dispatching their vessels to the many 
small and scattered Indian, Aleut, and 
Eskimo villages. Due primarily to the 
services of the Bozer in delivering sup- 
plies and the transportation of person- 
nel, additional schools and hospitals 
were established in the more remote 
areas of the North and Western Pacific, 
Bering Sea, and the Arctic Ocean. This 
growth continued, and by early 1930 the 
need for a larger vessel was clearly dem- 
onstrated. Funds were secured through 
congressional appropriation; and in 1932, 
the first North Star, a 2,000-ton combi- 
nation passenger and freighter, was 
launched. 

It was thought then that this vessel 
would adequately take care of the serv- 
ice’s requirements, and plans were made 
to retire the Boxer. However, increased 
demands for additional schools, hospi- 
tals, reindeer projects, native cooperative 
stores and other native enterprises made 
it necessary to operate both vessels up 
until 1941, when all shipping—due to the 
national emergency was taken over by 
the U.S. Maritime Commission. Both the 
Boxer and the North Star were taken 
over by the Navy during the entire pe- 
riod of the Second World War. With 
the ceasing of hostilities in 1945, the 
North Star was returned in 1945 to the 
Department of the Interior, for servicing 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs stations. 
During the war years the economy of 
native people in northern Alaska 
changed from a “barter” to a “wage” 
economy, thereby bringing about a 
marked improvement in their standard 
of living. With increased income, the 
native people in almost every village in 
the Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean area 
demanded more commercial food, shelter, 
and clothing. More demands were made 
by the native groups for increased edu- 
cational and medical facilities. 

Commercial ocean transportation 
companies, instead of increasing their 
facilities, began a definite curtailment 
program to this area. Santa Ana Steam- 
ship Co. quit operating in 1948. The 
Backland Transportation Co. never re- 
entered the trade after the war. The 
Alaska Transportation Co. and the 
Northland Transportation Co. stopped 
operation immediately following the 
Second World War. The Lomen Com- 
mercial Co. sold their equipment to the 
Alaska Steamship Co. just prior to our 
entry into the war. The Berger Trans- 
portation Co. ceased to operate beyond 
Nikolski, thereby leaving this entire 
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North Pacific, Bering Sea, and Arctic 
Ocean to be served by the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. All commercial passenger serv- 
ice was discontinued, since the Alaska 
Steamship Co. only dispatched 
freighters to this area. The Alaska 
Steamship Co. also refused to call at any 
port unless it had a minimum of 100 tons 
of freight for discharge, and would not 
then guarantee to discharge such freight 
at the designated port if weather condi- 
tions were such as to necessitate a delay 
of over 48 hours. With the curtailment 
of commercial transportation facilities, 
it was impossible for the old North Star 
to transport all of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs cargo to these isolated villages, 
plus the supplies for the natives, their 
cooperative stores, reindeer projects, 
coal mines, and so forth. Since no other 
ocean transportation facilities were 
available to these villages, it was also 
necessary for the North Star to accom- 
modate white traders, the missionaries, 
and other governmental agencies such 
as the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
the Weather Bureau, the Alaska Com- 
munication Service, and the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Therefore, steps were 
taken in 1948 for the acquisition of the 
present 5,000-ton vessel. 

Since 1922, when the Boxer was com- 
missioned, through the years 1932-49, 
when the first North Star was in oper- 
ation—with the exception of the war 
years—and from 1950 to the present, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has had in 
operation at least one supply vessel. 
During all of these years there has 
never been a failure in the delivery of 
supplies to a Bureau of Indian Affairs 
station or villages. The above informa- 
tion is very significant when one con- 
siders that since 1934, the Seattle water- 
front along with the remainder of the 
Pacific coast has been plagued with a 
series of work stoppages. 

Prior to 1943, four strikes or series of 
strikes, 1934, 1936-37, 1946, and 1948, 
continued for approximately 3 months 
each. During the months of May, June, 
and July of 1952 the Sailors Union of 
the Pacific were out on strike for 53 
days, during which time no commercial 
shipping took place on the Pacific coast, 
resulting in crippling effects on Alaska 
economy. During the 95-day strike of 
1948, the North Star made an emer- 
gency trip to southeastern Alaska and 
Seward in December taking food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter supplies. 

Longshoremen refused to load even 
emergency cargo on any ships owned or 
operated by members of the Pacific 
Maritime Association. Again in 1952, 
during the months of May through July, 
the Sailors Union of the Pacific had all 
of the ships owned and operated by the 
Pacific Maritime Association tied up. 
During this time the North Star was 
cleared by the unions, and had the 
strike continued, she would have been 
able to supply her regular outlets with- 
out delay. 

When one considers the shortness of 
the open shipping season—June, July, 
August, September, and October for 
Bering Sea ports; August to the 15th of 
September for the Arctic Ocean ports 
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south of Blossom Shoals; August 20 to 
September 7, north to Barrow—it is evi- 
dent that a real threat would be im- 
posed upon a great number of native 
communities were their shipping facili- 
ties placed entirely in the hands of com- 
mercial operators. Any transportation 
company operating under union agree- 
ments would find it next to impossible 
to perform the many services of the 
North Star. 

Under union agreements their mates, 
sailors, engineers, radio operators, and 
members of the steward department 
would refuse to do any work away from 
the vessel, not only because of union 
regulations prohibiting the same, but 
also because their compensation laws 
cover work only which is performed on 
board ship. Such services include long- 
shoring, lighterage, setting up of bulk 
oil tanks on shore, laying of oil pipe 
lines on shore, pumping oil from barge 
to shore tanks, driving tractors on shore, 
repairing of shore light plants, furnaces, 
outboard motors and repairing of shore 
radio telephone sets. It would be a viola- 
tion of union agreements to have the 
purser on a commercial ship perform 
such extra services as selling reindeer 
products or to have him go ashore for 
the purpose of checking cargo on the 
beach. 

During the 4 years 1950—54 the officers 
and crew of the North Star set up and 
installed 38 bulk oil tanks, making it pos- 
sible for the vessel by the use of its 
double bottoms to deliver 570,000 gal- 
lons of liquid fuel each year to our sta- 
tions. At the close of the 1960 shipping 
season the North Star officers and crew 
had installed 74 bulk oil tanks, making 
it possible for the vessel to deliver 750,- 
000 gallons of liquid fuel each year. A 
saving in excess of $90,000 a year is 
effected on the purchase price of the 
fuel thus delivered, while an additional 
saving of $32,000 is effected in delivery 
costs. 

Each year the vessel en route south 
from Kotzebue loads on board the 
natives from Diomede and returns them 
to their home. She also transports the 
King Island people from Nome back to 
their island home. This service is di- 
rectly connected with the economic life 
of these people, and the services are 
absolutely essential. 

The native stores take part in ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the lighterage 
and longshoring operations off the North 
Star. Through careful records kept by 
the ship’s purser, the vessel acts as a 
billing agency for all native stores, 
thereby performing a very valuable 
service to the store through the collec- 
tion of thousands of dollars which other- 
wise would be difficult or almost im- 
possible to collect. 

Since 65 percent of all of the cargo 
carried on the vessel belongs to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, approximately 
25 percent of all cargo is stockpiled 
aboard the ship and delivered as requi- 
sitioned by the various villages. This 
action is necessary due to the great num- 
ber of ports of call, and is advisable 
from an economy angle. By so doing, 
considerable savings are effected. 
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The Alaska Steamship Co. is the only 
commercial company operating ships de- 
parting from the States to Bering Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean. This company 
only calls at the following ports in this 
area which are also served by the North 
Star: Dillingham, St. Michael, Unalak- 
leet, Nome, and Kotzebue. Out of the 
North Star’s 98 ports of call, 90 are not 
served by any commercial carrier carry- 
ing cargo from Seattle; 6 of these 90 
stations are north of Kotzebue and the 
Arctic Circle, an area where regular 
commercial insurance rates are exces- 
sive; 4 are on small, isolated Bering Sea 
Island; and 1 is located at Atka, almost 
500 miles west of the regular route fol- 
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quired by the Alaska Steamship Co. be- 
fore the booking of cargo for a direct 
discharge, less than 25 percent of 
Bureau stations could qualify. 

The North Star, being a vessel oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs for 
the express purpose of improving the 
health, educational, and economic 
growth of the native people, has over a 
period of years become as much a part 
of the Government’s overall program as 
the hospitals, schools, and native enter- 
prises which it serves. 

The North Star has been operating on 
an enterprise basis since 1955, during 
which time a very accurate account of 
her expenditures and income has been 




















lowed by commercial carriers. Since a kept. The table below sets forth these 

minimum discharge of 100 tons is re- figures: 
| Direct Indirect Total | Average 
Fiscal year | Voyage costs costs Total costs tons cost per 

ton 
. | 
a tg et ii etek Se 65, 66....| $467,011. 92 | $33,354.08 | $500,366.00] 10,814 $46. 27 
nc en ea 67, 68....| 463,655.97 | 39,533.37 | 503,189.34 | 10,213 49, 27 
ee 69, 70. 543,810.35 | 43,586.78 | 587,397.13] 11,944 49. 18 
SPEEA PRIS eae Oars 71, 72....| 510,153.57 | 37,866.99 | 548,020.56 10,581 51. 79 
CR Ei bili a ae tines , 74....| 491,844.49 | 37,848.13 | 529,692.62] 10,631 49. 83 
Average for 5 fiscal years.........-_|...-.-----|_-------...--- ES Fey eth i easel Date a 49. 26 
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The above costs include North Star 
freight charges, Seattle wharfage and 
handling, and local lighterage and long- 
shoring. On the regular yearly sched- 
uled first trip of the North Star the vessel 
makes direct discharge at the ports of 
call listed below. For the sake of cost 
comparison we have figured, using the 
latest published tariffs, what it would 
cost to ship our freight to such stations 
where commercial facilities are available. 


Tatitlek: No commercial carrier. 

Chenega: No commercial carrier. 

English Bay: No commercial carrier. 

Port Graham: No commercial carrier. 

Tyonek: No commercial carrier. 

Anchorage Bay: $46.83 per ton. 

Chignik Lake: No commercial carrier. 

Perryville: $69.56 transshipped via Kodiak. 

Akutan: $74.56 transshipped via Kodiak. 

Nikolski: $83.09 transshipped via Kodiak. 

Atka: No commercial carrier. 

Kanakanak: $64.59 via Dillingham or 
Nushigak. 

Togiak: $95.54. 

Goodnews Bay: No commercial carrier. 

Tumunak: No commercial carrier. 

Newktok: No commercial carrier. 

Umkimute: No commercial carrier. 

Nightmute: No commercial carrier. 

Chifornak: No commercial carirer. 

Mekoryuk: No commercial carrier. 

Hooper Bay: No commercial carrier. 

Chevak: No commercial carrier. 

St. Michael: $60.48 per ton. 

Stebbins: $74.28 per ton via St. Michael. 

Colovin: $87.85 per ton via Nome. 

White Mountain: $93.75 per ton via Nome. 

Unalakleet: $68.73 per ton. 

Shaktoolik: No commercial carrier. 

Koyuk: $102.23 per ton via Nome. 

Elim: No commercial carrier. 

Gambell: $90.45 per ton via Nome. 

Savoonga: No commercial carrier. 

Scammon Bay: No commercial carrier. 


On the regular yearly scheduled sec- 
ond trip of the North Star the vessel 
makes direct discharges at the following 
ports of call. The cost of shipping our 
freight to these stations, using the latest 
published tariffs where commercial facil- 
ities are available, are also given. 


Kotzebue: $66.81. 

Barrow: $119.61 via Kotzebue. 
Wainwright: $110.23 via Kotzebue. 
Point Lay: $114.81 via Kotzebue. 
Point Hope: $101.81 via Kotzebue. 
Kivalina: $94.31 via Kotzebue. 
Deering: $65.61 via Kotzebue. 
Shishmaref: $100.81 via Kotzebue. 
Diomede: No commercial carrier. 
Wales: $91.43 via Nome. 

Tellier Mission: No commercial carrier. 
Mekoryuk: No commercial carrier. 
Nome: $63.73. 

King Island: No commercial carrier. 
Belkofski: $69.25 via Kodiak. 
Larsens Bay: No commercial carrier. 
Karluk: No commercial carrier. 
Alitak: No commercial carrier. 

Old Harbor: No commercial carrier. 
Afognak: No commercial carrier. 


The Alaska Steamship Co. makes di- 
rect discharges at the following stations 
also served directly by the North Star: 
St. Michael, Unalakleet, Nome, and 
Kotzebue. 

The Alaska Steamship Co. for a num- 
ber of years has been transporting a 
large portion of Bureau of Indian Affairs 
supplies to these stations. For instance, 
this season we shipped no supplies for 
Nome on the North Star; however, 43 
tons were shipped by way of the Alaska 
Steamship Co. freighters. Into St. 
Michael this year we shipped by way of 
the North Star 46 tons, by way of the 
Alaska Steamship Co. freighters 440 tons. 
The Alaska Steamship Co. freighter serv- 
ing Kotzebue closes off the acceptance 
of freight too early to be of service to us. 
In fact, their early close off causes us 
to overload the North Star in order to 
accommodate non-Government person- 
nel including Kotzebue and _ upriver 
merchants who frequently are unable to 
get their supplies purchased and de- 
livered in time for shipment by way of 
the Alaska Steamship Co. freighter. On 
several occasions the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has shipped to Kotzebue by way 
of the Alaska Steamship Co. freighter 
a portion of their supplies for the up- 
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river stations only to later discover that 
these supplies were held in Kotzebue 
where warehouse facilities are almost 
nonexistent, until the arrival of the bal. 
ance of the upriver supplies being 
shipped on the North Star thereby en- 
abling all the upriver supplies to be 
barged upriver at the same time. Not 
only is this procedure more expensive, 
but loss due to pilferage and spoilage igs 
excessive. 

The North Star regularly serves 34 yij- 
lages operating cooperative stores under 
the direct supervision of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. These stores are the 
only medium through which the villagers 
can purchase food, clothing, and fue] 
supplies. The transportation of such 
supplies, together with costs, constitutes 
one of the biggest problems these com- 
munities encounter. Listed below are 
the 34 stores and a comparison of the 
shipping costs, North Star versus com- 
mercial carriers: 

Native stores—Rate comparison, commer. 
cial and “‘North Star” rates, as of November 
1960 














Com- Com- 
Native store North mercial | mercial 
| Star rate rate rate 

| exceed 
PE Finis nnvincawanaes $52.85 | $120.11 $67. 26 
| 77. 65 119. 61 41, 96 
ene oi iccnscck 86. 45 91. 11 4.66 
ON nis thesis itl 48. 65 67. 71 19. 06 
I neo ctsarecicinceeresuasale 58. 65 65. 61 6.96 
Diomede !_ . .-........- 59. 05 120. 93 61, 8 
PR Gibstrcdtcdsimanned 57. 85 96. 23 38. 38 
NN eis os csdiccineow eenkoie 62. 05 90. 45 28. 40 
Hooper Bay !_-.-.--..-.-..- 61. 85 79. 85 18.00 
King Island !____._...- 59. 05 121. 93 62, 88 
NE ot etrsmieaieneaet 61. 65 94. 31 32. 66 
MO bate Poste ec dle 58. 35 102. 23 43, 8 
Mekoryuk !.......-...- 55. 85 85. 85 80. 00 
OS aS 76. 45 108. 35 31.9 
Nightmute !_....-...--- 55. 85 116. 37 60. 52 
UN SS Soc ache 52. 85 83. 09 30. 24 
DOGGDE x. o ewcctingdnmes 96. 35 100. 91 4.56 
OO See 82. 05 86. 61 4. 56 
UT VEO inccidawhnns 52. 85 69. 56 16.71 
Pens Huge... <<... 64. 15 101. 81 37. 66 
EE BE een danni 68. 65 114. 81 46. 16 
GOVOON se. Success. 57.05 . 88 31. 83 
Scammon Bay !_...--._- 55. 85 114. 61 58.76 
ee 58. 35 70.13 11.78 
I Soak icmp re 58.15 100. 81 42. 66 
| ees 102. 95 107. 51 4.56 
eee 55. 85 74. 28 18. 43 
eS ee 56. 45 85. 85 29. 40 
ES ick ines cidcedum 48. 65 67.71 19. 06 
ye REE ars 51. 45 72. 05 20. 60 
RIM. nt cndend 60. 85 68. 73 7.88 
Wainwright...........- 69. 65 110. 23 40. 58 
WOM ek sd 57. 55 91. 43 33. 88 
White Mountain ---_-_-- 70. 85 93. 73 22. 88 


1 No commercial rates available. For the purpose of 
this study local rates estimated from past contracted 
on-carriers. 

This past season the North Star on 
Voyage 74 lost 20 days and on voyage 75 
another 34 days because of inclement 
weather—24 of the above 34 days were 
lost in making the delivery of supplies 
at King and Diomede Islands. 

A number of essential and varied serv- 
ices essential to the welfare of the vil- 
lages which are performed by the North 
Star in addition to the delivery of freight 
are as follows: 

First. The ship’s crew performs the 
necessary lighterage work where the 
villagers themselves do not provide this 
service. This includes bulk oil delivered 
by means of an oil barge and portable 
pump carried on the ship. The crew also 
installs bulk oil tanks for the schools, 
using a small caterpillar tractor, also 
carried. 
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Second. A trained man is carried to 
care for maintenance and repair of light 
plants for all schools, and a stock of new 
light plants is available on board when 
needed. 

Third. An experienced radioman is 
provided by the ship for repair on trans- 
mitters and receivers in the villages. 

Fourth. Mail is carried to certain out- 
lying villages where other means of 
transportation are not available. 

Fifth. The entire population of King 
Island, numbering upward of 200, mi- 
grates each Spring to Nome, and the 
men are relied upon every summer to 

rform the lighterage and other heavy 
work in that town. In October the North 
Star has been depended upon to trans- 
port the entire group back to King 
Island, carrying along all their personal 
belongings and winter supplies, as well 
as their native boats. The same service 
is rendered to a much smaller number 
of natives of Diomede on the same voy- 


e. 

Sixth. On Nunivak Island a consider- 
able industry in reindeer meat and by- 
products has been developed and is the 
main source of cash income. One of the 
North Star officers, without compensa- 
tion or cost to the natives, acts as their 
agent in selling and distributing these 
products in many of the ports. 

The total proceeds of this enterprise 
last summer was $47,402.70, and this is 
said to be a typical year. This service 
is one of great value to the inhabitants of 
Nunivak, as well as to the natives of the 
ports of delivery, where the meat is 
highly regarded as a food. 

Certain other aspects of the North 
Star operation are worthy of mention. 
One is that the ship is committed to 
delivery of cargo without fail and with- 
out layover charge for the long delays 
occasioned by adverse weather condi- 
tions. The record in this respect is 
highly commendable. Another is that 
no insurance on cargo is available to 
Shippers, which means a considerable 
saving to consignees, especially at the far 
northern points, but also involves their 
carrying whatever risk is involved. Up 
to this time the ship seems to have a 
fine record for deliveries of freight with 
only slight losses or damage. Another 
unusual feature is that although the 
crewmembers are generally members of 
unions, they are given a leave of ab- 
sence from their unions during the pe- 
riod of their service on this ship, and as 
& result the North Star has been re- 
lieved of the consequences of the nu- 
merous and lengthy strikes that have 
seriously affected water transportation 
between Alaska and the continental 
United States. 

The appropriation sought will permit 
the Interior Department to take out of 
mothballs and rehabilitate a cargo ship, 
the Emory Victory, which will then be 
suitable to carry on the historic mission 
of the previous North Stars. It is 
planned to rename the ship the North 
Star. This is an appropriate name not 
merely for historic reasons but because 
it will serve our Nation’s farthest north. 
It will serve the northernmost dwellers 
of the State whose flag proudly displays 
On a field of blue the seven gold stars 
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of the dipper and the Pole or North Star. 
Let us keep that flag flying and that 
ship sailing. She and her predecessors 
have served the aboriginal people of 
Alaska and latecomers to the last 
frontier for 40 years. This is no time 
to haul her ensign down. She is more 
than ever needed now when the people 
she serves man our first line of defense of 
the North American Continent. 

I urge that the amendment be 
adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alaska will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed, 
on page 6, in line 10, to strike out the 
numeral “$41,708,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the numeral “$42,083,000.” 

Mr. GRUENING. That is merely to 
cover the price of rehabilitating the ves- 
sel. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator refers to 
rehabilitation of a ship. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. This ship is to 
bring supplies to the people along the 
coast, largely Eskimos. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand that the 
ship is worn out, and the purpose of the 
amendment is to rehabilitate another 
ship to be used for that purpose. 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee con- 
sidered this proposal and could not 
agree to it. However, the Senator may 
want to ask for the yeas and nays and 
try to have the amendment adopted. 

Mr. GRUENING. I do not know what 
these communities would do without the 
ship. They are not served by com- 
mercial vessels. The Alaska Steamship 
Co. serves only 8 of the 98 ports in- 
volved. They are communities chiefly 
inhabited by our Eskimo citizens. If 
the vessel is not forthcoming, the cost 
of shipping by air is going to be much 
greater, and the larger cost will ulti- 
mately have to come out of the funds 
appropriated to the office of Indian af- 
fairs or out of the meager income of the 
consumers. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The facts just stated 
by the Senator were not available to the 
members of the committee. The as- 
sumption was that a regular steamship 
line could provide the service. 

Mr. GRUENING. That assumption is 
not justified. The arguments in favor 
of the proposal are fully contained in 
the statement I have made, and which 
will appear in the Recorp. I think it 
is a convincing statement, giving facts 
and figures as to the number of com- 
munities that will not be served if the 
appropriation is not restored. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I regret that I cannot 
accept the amendment; but since the 
committee has acted on this matter, I 
am not at liberty to do so. However, 
members of the committee will be pres- 
ent tomorrow, and the Senator may sub- 
mit his amendment at that time and ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GRUENING. I hope that by to- 
morrow the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the senior Senator from 
Arizona, will have read the record, and 
after having read the facts and figures 
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in the argument in support of the 
amendment, I hope he will be favorable 
to accepting the amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. BIBLE. Is not this an item that 
was in the House bill? 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It was in the House bill which 
came to the Senate. It is not a new 
item. 

Mr. BIBLE. The Senator did not men- 
tion that fact. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Alaska that I was unaware 
of the need for this particular item. The 
Senator has conveyed certain informa- 
tion to some Senators individually, and, 
by his statement now, to the Senate as a 
whole. If the facts are as he has stated, 
and I gather that they are, and that the 
deletion of this item would cause a great 
hardship, I am sure the amount will be 
restored. 

Mr. GRUENING. The deletion of the 
amount and the loss of the ship would 
cause a great hardship. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I assure the Sena- 
tor that in light of his comments, and 
the information which he has conveyed 
to the majority leader, and to the Senate 
as a body, these funds should be restored. 
It is my view that the funds should be 
restored. I regret the action of the com- 
mittee. I am sure, once Senators have 
a chance to read the Recorp, justice will 
prevail, because it is quite obvious that 
if there are 98 ports, I believe the Sen- 
ator said——— 

Mr. GRUENING. Ninety ports out of 
ninety-eight which would not be served. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If only 8 out of 98 
will be served by a commercial line, the 
other communities must be served by 
some form of transportation, and there 
are only two forms available—air and 
sea. 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. In some of the 
communities there are no airports. 
Therefore, such communities will not be 
served at all unless they are served by 
sea. 

I commend the Senator from Minne- 
sota for his sympathetic understanding 
on behalf of the people—most of them 
not well off economically—who are in- 
volved. It would be a body blow to the 
Secretary of the Interior, in his respon- 
sibility for taking care of the needs of 
the Indians and Eskimos of Alaska, if 
this item remains deleted. The Eskimos 
and Indians make up about one-seventh 
of the population of Alaska. Although 
not the entire Indian and Eskimo popu- 
lation is served by this vessel, a substan- 
tial number is. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Iam sure the Sen- 
ate respects the judgment of the two 
Senators from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING 
and Mr. BartLetT]. When it comes to 
the needs of Alaska, we must reflect that 
most of us have not had the privilege 
of traveling extensively in that State. 
We have to rely on the long experience 
and dedication to the public welfare of 
the two Alaskan Senators. 
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When the Recorp is read, and tomor- 
row we vote on this particular item, Iam 
sure it will be clear that had the informa- 
tion that has been furnished been avail- 
able and understood by Senators—by this 
Senator particularly—we would have 
registered a protest, long before this, to 
the deletion of the item. I will join 
with the Senator from Alaska tomorrow 
in support of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alaska. 
(Putting the question.] 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
may I ask the Senator from Arizona a 
question relating to the procedure on 
this bill? I want this amendment to be 
adopted, but I also wish to make sure 
that we are following the general under- 
standing. 

Mr. HAYDEN. ‘There was a unani- 
mous-consent agreement that there 
would be no yea-and-nay votes today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Was it understood 
that there would be no yea-and-nay 
votes today? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. That there 
would be no yea-and-nay votes today. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And that includes 
a vote on an issue which is as contro- 
versial as this amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Undoubtedly, the yeas 
and nays will be requested. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
not too sure about the yeas and nays 
being requested. They may be requested, 
but it so happens that members of the 
committee who raised a question about 
this particular item are not present to- 
day. For that reason, action on the 
amendment should go over until to- 
morrow, so that those members of the 
committee may pursue the matter fur- 
ther, if they care to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I hope, therefore, 
we shall not have an announced vote 
on this amendment, in line with the un- 
derstanding that such votes will go over 
until tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota make a 
unanimous consent request that the 
amendment go over until tomorrow? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent. On behalf of the committee I 
make the unanimous consent request 
that the amendment go over until to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? ‘The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the third reading of the bill—I 
gather we shall have a delayed vote—I 
should like to make some comments on 
the portion of the bill which relates to 
the regional laboratory-office building of 
the Forest Service known as the Lake 
States Forest Experiment Station. It is 
presently located on the St. Paul campus 
of the University of Minnesota on space 
donated by the University, with an addi- 
tional amount of rented space. 

The School of Forestry has been ex- 
panding greatly in recent years, and 
soon it will require the laboratory space 
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currently occupied by the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station. 

Because of these facts the committee 
has included an item for the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station. The amount 
for the laboratory-office building is $1,- 
250,000. Facilities would include: 

Specialized laboratories for forest tree 
insects and diseases research. 

Soils laboratory for determining for- 
est soil characteristics and productivity 
and soil moisture movement. 

Electronic computing facilities for 
compiling and analyzing forest research 
and resource information. 

Office and related laboratory space for 
housing scientists working in the fields 
of timber, water, and soil management, 
fire research, recreation and wildlife 
habitat, and timber utilization and mar- 
keting. 

Administrative offices and services for 
a regional forest research organization. 

Mr. President, I note these facts be- 
cause I wish to make sure that the par- 
ticular budget item will be maintained 
in the bill. It is of urgent importance 
that the laboratory and administrative 
office facility be established. 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
committee at the request of Senator 
DworsHak has agreed to take out the 
word “Lower,” as it relates to construc- 
tion by the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries, as applied to the Columbia River. 
By taking out the word “Lower” the 
reference is to the entire Columbia 
River, rather than the Lower Columbia 
River. 

Mr. President, on page 22, line 12, I 
move to strike out the word “Lower” 
where it appears in relation to manage- 
ment and investigation of resources by 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Arizona. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

WEST YELLOWSTONE AIRPORT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to discuss briefly the Interior ap- 
propriations bill which is now before 
the Senate. Generally I am in complete 
accord with the action taken by the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 
Probably no other money bill is quite 
as important to my State of Montana 
as the Interior appropriations bill. ‘This 
bill contains funds for many agencies 
which are active in Montana. 

At this time I wish to invite the atten- 
tion of the distinguished chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
the funds provided for the National 
Park Service in fiscal year 1962. As the 
chairman knows, the late Senator 
James E. Murray and I appeared before 
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the committee on a number of occasions 
in support of National Park Service 
participation in the construction of the 
West Yellowstone Airport, a facility 
which would provide improved and mogd- 
ern airline service to Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. My distinguished colleague 
{[Mr. Metcatr] is also interested in this 
project and supported an appropriation 
of the necessary funds when I recently 
appeared before the appropriate sub- 
committee. 

For some time now this airport project 
has been ready to go, with the excep- 
tion of the necessary National Park 
Service funds. The Department of the 
Interior, acting through the Nationa] 
Park Service, plans to sponsor the con- 
struction of the West Yellowstone Air- 
port as soon as the funds are available. 
Interior Department participation will 
require $726,000. Federal Airport Act 
funds are available in excess of $600,000 
and the necessary land for the airport 
will be transferred from the U.S. For- 
est Service and the Montana State 
Aeronautics Commission will sponsor 
and maintain the project after com- 
pletion. 

Yellowstone National Park is one of 
12 parks under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service which has had an 
annual traffic count in excess of 1 mil- 
lion tourists. In 1959 it ranked fifth, 
and last year was No. 11. Tourist 
traffic in our national parks is ever in- 
creasing, and the interest in access to 
these areas by airlines is of considera- 
ble interest to the traveling American, 
This project which would provide the 
only immediate air access to the park 
from Montana is becoming more impor- 
tant as certain of our surface carriers 
are curtailing and discontinuing service. 

I have noted with interest that the 
committee has included, as a new item, 
$880,000 as the National Park Service 
portion of construction cost of an air- 
port at the Grand Canyon National Park. 
This park which has a traffic count com- 
parable to that of Yellowstone National 
Park has needed these facilities for 
some time and I am very pleased to note 
recognition made to the project by the 
committee. 

My colleague [Mr. Metcatr] and I 
are disappointed that a similar project 
has not been approved for Yellowstone 
National Park. I should like to take 
this opportunity to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee [Mr. Haypen] if the West Yel- 
lowstone Airport project was discussed, 
and what is the sentiment of the mem- 
bers pertaining to the project? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The appropriations to 
be provided by the National Park Serv- 
ice at Yellowstone were greater than the 
appropriations to be provided by the 
Federal Aviation Authority, which is the 
reverse of the situation at Grand Can- 
yon National Park. 

I have no doubt that if the Senator 
can obtain a budget estimate for the 
supplemental appropriation bill, to be 
later considered, we would have no 
trouble approving the item. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I assume, from 
what the distinguished chairman of 
the committee has said, my colleague 
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[Mr. MetcaLF] and I can be assured that 
if and when the appropriate information 
and figures are forthcoming from the 
Department of the Interior and other 
related departments, the item will be 
given the most serious consideration by 
the Appropriations Committee, and 
possibly will be included in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill later this year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is possible. I 
particularly urge the Senator to try to 
obtain a budget estimate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I shall do my best. 
I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, 
line 4, it is proposed to strike ‘$149,- 
200,200” and to insert ‘‘$134,200,200.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to direct some remarks to 
the distinguished Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] with respect to the 
amendment. It is my understanding 
that the $30 million provided for forest 
management and related subjects was 
not included in the bill by the House. 
I understand also that the item was not 
included in the budget, so the bill is $30 
million above the budget by virtue of 
that one item. 

I am fully aware of the fact that the 
amendment has been cosponsored, prob- 
ably on both sides of the aisle, but it 
would appear to me from reading the 
testimony on pages 852 and 853 of the 
printed transcript of the hearings that 
the $30 million item is designed mainly 
to help certain areas where it is believed 
the work could be coordinated with the 
work to be performed under the dis- 
tressed areas bill and its objectives. 

I thought that in the course of the 
colioquy, Mr. McArdle, of the Forest 
Service, and those associated with him, 
made quite clear what was desired. Mr. 
McArdle was asked a question by the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], 
as reported on page 853: 

Mr. McArpLe. Senator, I want to make 
sure that one point is in the record. These 
estimates that I was just talking about, the 
total estimates for a 12-year program, were 
for the entire country. We are now talking 
about economically distressed areas, singling 
out some of the areas in the entire country 
and your question just a moment ago as I 
understand it was how many such areas 
would be involved. 

Senator McGez. That is particularly where 
surplus labor is available? 

Mr. McArpLeE. Last fall we began follow- 
ing very closely the reports of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on unemployment and be- 
gan marking areas on a map, trying to see 
how close national forest areas would be to 
some of these areas of unemployment. We 
began trying to find a way in addition to 
show those areas of rural unemployment 
which we know about because our people 
lived out there. 

These areas generally were not reflected 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics at that 
time. And as a result when the new admin- 
istration came in and encouraged us to pre- 
sent to them some of these figures we did 
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Parenthetically, I do not believe that 
the map was reproduced in the tran- 
script of the hearings. The colloquy 
continued— 

Senator McGegeE. Yes. 

Mr, McArbDLE. Which we prepared. 

Senator McGee. The staff advises me we 
probably can’t print it in color but we can 
get the other emphasis. 

(The map referred to is in committee 
files.) 

Mr. McARDLE. We attempted to show on 
that map the areas reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on unemployment which 
gave considerable emphasis as you might ex- 
pect to the cities and towns. We tried to 
get in also the areas of rural low income. 
To answer your question specifically, we 
would have to study, I would imagine, any 
special appropriation that might be made by 
this committee or any directive. We would 
need to also study the provisions of S. 1 
which is now public law. 


S. 1 is the distressed areas bill. The 
Chief of the Forest Service has said that 
a further study will be made. In view 
of the fact that the item is not included 
in the House bill, and notwithstanding 
the fact that the general language of 
the President in his state of the Union 
message still did not persuade the 
Budget Bureau to include the item in 
the bill before the Senate, I think the 
amount ought to be cut in half, at least. 
If I had followed my own bent, I think 
I would have suggested in the first in- 
stance that the entire amount be elim- 
inated. I make that statement for a 
reason. Recently I have not had the 
opportunity to pay as much attention to 
the budget as I should. In the days 
when I was a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations I certainly did so. 
But I have become more and more fear- 
ful about the budget problem and the 
fiscal situation confronting our country. 
For the first time in history the com- 
bined trust fund budget and the expend- 
iture budget have broken the $100 bil- 
lion barrier, and the total, as of the last 
revision on May 25, indicates that the 
combined trust fund and appropriation 
expenditure budget is now $106 billion. 

The Deputy Budget Director spoke be- 
fore the Industrial Conference in New 
York 2 weeks ago. I requested him to 
send me a copy of his speech. He spoke 
in terms of the possible addition of an- 
other $13 billion to $20 billion in welfare 
appropriations in the decade of the 
1960’s. 

We have talked about other billions 
of expenditure under the regular budget; 
and if my arithmetic is sound, I foresee 
a combined budget in the area of $135 
billion to $140 billion. 

Where shall the emphasis be? Our 
distinguished President has just returned 
from abroad. It was my pleasure to 
meet him this morning at Andrews 
Field. I do not know what kind of re- 
port he will make. But the accent every- 
where today is in a great many places— 
in Laos, in Vietnam, in Thailand, in the 
Congo, in Iran, in Berlin, and East Ger- 
many, in Latin America, in orbit, in a 
moon shot, and in all the things we 
expect to do in the space field. We are 
confronted with the old question of at- 
tempting to distinguish clearly between 
expenditures on the domestic front and 
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those that appear to be absolutely indis- 
pensable to our survival and the survival 
of national freedom. The Congress must 
take account of what we are spending 
in the domestic field. That point is 
one of the prime reasons why I voted 
against the aid-to-education bill when it 
was before the Senate about 10 days ago. 
I understand that the bill now before the 
Senate has been pretty well pared down, 
but I invite attention to a $30 million 
item that did not come from the Budget 
Bureau. It was not included in the 
House bill; and I think the Senate ought 
to exercise the utmost prudence and 
caution when it comes to an item of that 
size. I would cut the item in half, if 
the Senate were willing. I will not ask 
for a yea-and-nay vote. Absent Sena- 
tors who are interested in this proposal 
would not be able to vote on it. A 
record vote might be regarded as a de- 
parture from our understanding that 
there would be no yea-and-nay votes 
until Wednesday. But I felt that I had 
to make the record. 

My amendment would eliminate $15 
million from a $30 million new item, 
which represents an increase over the 
budget, if Iam properly informed. I can 
quite well understand the argument 
for the item but no matter what the 
argument is, we know that there are 
thousands of desirable projects. One 
argument is that the proposal would 
aid employment. That argument is of 
doubtful validity, in my judgment. I 
think what is needed in some areas is to 
have private enterprise go in with pulp 
mills, for example, to manufacture kraft 
paper or some other kind of paper. 
Such action would do the job. 

If the Senate now includes the 
proposed item, it will become the base 
for the estimates next year. That is the 
way such items are perpetuated. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As a member 
of the Committee on Appropriations, I 
am happy that the minority leader has 
offered his amendment. 

I am not a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior. However, I 
did bring up the question as to whether 
the amount should not be cut when the 
full committee met to approve the 
budget. I did so for the same reasons 
that have been stated by the Senator 
from Illinois. We will have immense in- 
creases in a number of appropriations— 
in the military, in mutual security, and 
in a number of other subjects of that 
character. 

We are considering a $30 million item 
which was not put in the bill by the 
House and was not recommended by the 
administration. It was put in originally, 
as I understand, to assist in unemploy- 
ment areas, such as in connection with 
reforestation. That purpose has been 
cut out by the subcommittee headed by 
our chairman, the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HaypEen]. So it is a question of 
reforestation in the country, whether 
it is to help unemployment or not, but 
it is left to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. I hope the Senator 
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from Arizona, who is always very rea- 
sonable in these matters, may be willing 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I talked with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona only 
to alert him to the fact that I was going 
to offer the amendment. I did not ask 
him for a commitment. I would not do 
so. I would not pressure him. I am 
doing it because I believe we have come 
to the time when we have to have a sum- 
mit budget which is in the very highest 
altitude. 

I point out one thing, and then I am 
through. When the previous admin- 
istration sent its budget to Congress in 
January, it was in the $80 billion area. 
There have been two revisions in the 
budget since then. One came on the 
28th of March. The last one was made 
on the 25th of May. Under the revised 
budget figures for fiscal 1962, the esti- 
mate now is—and I am pretty sure that 
these figures are correct—that the deficit 
will be $3,550 million. 

If additional requests come to Con- 
gress from time to time the budget will 
be larger. If we fail to provide the 
revenues which the administration asks 
in some fields, then the deficit will be 
larger also. 

Therefore, at a time when there are 
so many fevers in the world, and we 
are going to be placing emphasis and 
accent upon those things that are di- 
rected to survival, I think it is high 
time for Congress to stop and take a 
good look and to listen and to act 
wherever we can in the interest of our 
economy. 

The January budget showed a surplus 
of $1,400 million. The last administra- 
tion revision on May 25 showed a deficit 
of $3,550 million. I do not know how 
much larger it will be for fiscal 1962, 
because that is contingent on the reve- 
nues and upon the additional requests 
that may be presented to Congress. So 
this is a humble effort to make a little 
record in the interest of a sound econ- 
omy on an item that did not have the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget, 
unless that approval was subsequently 
procured. I have seen nothing in the 
Recorp on that point. With that, Mr. 
President, I surrender the floor. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, in re- 
sponse to the comments directed to me 
by the distinguished minority leader, 
and as the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts has already indicated, 
the committee does not attach as a con- 
dition to the distribution of this money 
the requirement that it shall be in areas 
of labor surplus. Initially, when we pre- 
sented the amendment to the commit- 
tee, we did suggest that this would make 
good sense. Parenthetically, I still 
think it would make good sense. How- 
ever, the appropriation is not condi- 
tioned on any item of labor surplus. I 
would call attention in the Recorp to 
a@ portion of the hearings just beyond 
the section read by the Senator from 
Illinois. I refer to page 856 of the hear- 
ings. Senator Byrp of West Virginia is 
questioning Dr. McArdle. The Senator 
from West Virginia asked this question: 

Dr. McArdle, could it not be said that 
keeping in mind we have a rapidly expand- 
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ing industrial economy and an expanding 
population and that concomitant thereto 
we have an increasing need for better con- 
servation of our soil, conservation of our 
water which in itself is beginning to con- 
stitute more and more a problem, the need 
for improved timber, the need for more and 
more recreational facilities? Could it not 
be said that we could divorce entirely from 
our consideration the problem, pressing 
problem, that confronts some of us in par- 
ticular? Could it not be said that we could 
divorce entirely the matter of employment 
and that still the Forest Service could 
justify the expenditure of the additional $30 
million now on these other bases themselves 
and leaving out the matter of unemploy- 
ment entirely? 

Mr. McArpie. I think the only honest 
answer to your question, Senator Byrd, 
would have to be “Yes.” 


Then he recited the many unmet obli- 
gations in the Forest Service without any 
reference to any labor surplus. 

I would call attention to the fact also 
that the amendment is a reflection by 
the very able chairman of the Appropri- 
ations Committee of unmet forest needs. 
Interestingly enough the $30 million in 
additional appropriations will scarcely 
advance the schedule that former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, pro- 
posed we adopt to meet these needs. If 
we are going to measure this as a matter 
of budget responsibility, I would suggest 
that both sides of the aisle could be com- 
forted in supporting the committee in 
this $30 million amendment if all it did 
was to restore the rate of progress in this 
area that was suggested by the former 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson. 

True, it would advance in the second 
year about $6 million beyond that rate. 
However, to suggest that out of a passing 
boxcar or out of a cloud we picked the 
$30 million figure and threw it into the 
bill is not wholly accurate. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment expanding on the reasons which 
persuaded the committee to adopt the 
amendment be inserted in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HART 
FOREST SERVICE BUDGET 


The budget submitted by the administra- 
tion for the Forest Service, exclusive of funds 
for forest protection and reforestation on 
private lands, but inclusive of all research 
funds, was $181,755,000, or about $1 per acre 
of national forest. 

On a comparable basis the Senate bill pro- 
vides $215,763,000 or an amount equal to 
$1.20 per acre. 

The $30 million increase is but 1634 cents 
per acre for the entire national forest system. 
For each national forest the increase would 
amount to but $200,000 per forest. 

I cite this only to point out that the $1.20 
per acre we are proposing to spend on all 
phases of the national forest is quite minute. 
When we consider that these holdings en- 
compass 180 million acres and they contain 
over $714 billion worth of capital values the 
budget level is extremely modest. 

The average city lot is one-fourth of an 
acre and a homeowner does not think it 
extravagant to spend $1.20 to have the grass 
mowed—to spend several dollars for lawn 
fertilizer or $2 or $3 for a single rose bush. 
One can scarcely expect to get a dozen of our 
wonderful Michigan tulip bulbs for this 
price. 
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Yet we expect those charged with admin- 
istering our national forests to do a huge job 
for an expenditure of $1.20 per acre. We 
expect forest research to unlock the myster- 
ies of wood use and forest disease. We ex- 
pect watersheds to be adequately protected. 
We expect fire, insect, and disease attacks to 
be controlled. We want ample recreation 
facilities, well equipped and kept clean of 
debris. We expect the wildlife to be man- 
aged. We expect roads and trails all prop- 
erly constructed and maintained. 

In sum we expect not only proper opera- 
tions but also proper investments for our 
conservation future. 

In the bill before us increases have been 
made. These are really modest increases, 
I question whether we can, however, really 
do the conservation job on our national 
forests at a cost of but $1.20 per acre. 

The long-range forest program indicates 
that a level of appropriations closer to $2 per 
acre is needed. This too is modest. 

I congratulate most warmly the action of 
the committee in budgeting the modest in- 
creases they have made. 

The record should show that the com- 
mittee has long recognized the importance 
of this forest conservation work. 

In the conference with the House the 
Senate conferees will meet to resolve whether 
we shall appropriate about $1 per acre for 
this vital work or $1.20 per acre. 

I express the hope that the House, which 
too is dedicated to conservation will agree 
that the time is here for moving ahead. 

We must do more than be the custodians 
of a great resource. We must be its provi- 
dent manager. 

Our national forests and their great re- 
sources can provide fruitful opportunities 
for expanding and developing our national 
vigor. 

With critical unemployment still gripping 
many of our rural and urban areas the ex- 
pansion of conservation work will also pro- 
vide needed jobs. This work will in turn 
generate solid growth in the private sector 
of the economy. 

The $30 million of new funds for the 
Forest Service could provide 6,000 conserva- 
tion jobs, many of which would offer em- 
ployment to those now jobless. 

Reforestation, soil and watershed improve- 
ment, outdoor recreation facilities, roads and 
facilities—all these and the other important 
tasks would not create jobs for the sake of 
creating them but would create opportuni- 
ties for expanding our economic growth 
through wise natural resource management. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
rise to speak briefly in support of the 
general observations made by the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Hart]. I was 
present at the hearing of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations at the time the 
amendment was included. I commend 
the Senator from Michigan and his as- 
sociates for pressing the amendment. 
I considered it a privilege to be asso- 
ciated with them. 

The amendment could be justified on 
the ground of keeping up a schedule of 
the Forest Service program, and I am 
pleased that the Senator from Michigan 
noted that particular fact. In 1959—I 
believe that was the year—the then Sec- 
retary of Agriculture laid down this 
kind of program of accelerated re- 
forestation, which was a 12-year pro- 
gram. 

In 1959 there was a $13 billion deficit. 
That did not in any way deter the then 
Secretary of Agriculture from outlining 
what was considered to be a very modest 
and very reasonable program of im- 
provement of our forests. What we are 
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attempting to do with the amendment 
is to set the program back on schedule, 
as the Senator from Michigan said. 
Therefore, from that point alone one can 
justify the amendment. 

I can say that I can justify it in my 
area of the country if all the money 
were to go to my State. I am eager to 
see what Congress intends to do about 
the unemployment situation of 24 per- 
cent of the gainfully employable force 
which is now without jobs there. I re- 
turned from Minnesota yesterday morn- 
ing. The food stamp plan went into 
operation in Virginia, Minn. Peo- 
ple by the thousands are in need of help. 
These are the same people who mined 
the ore from the great Mesabi Iron 
Range and produced the sinews of war. 
They are of the same good stock that 
produced the fabulous quantities of iron 
ore for the industrial plants of America. 
They are faced today with a prediction 
that the iron ore production in northern 
Minnesota will be less than the produc- 
tion of 1938. 

It is fine for people to tell me what 
we ought to do about this item and that 
item; but I was sent to the U.S. Senate 
to attempt to represent the legitimate 
interests of a good, solid, patriotic, dedi- 
cated citizenry in the State which I am 
privileged to represent, in part, in this 
body. 

This amount of money will not be 
wasted. The Forest Service is known 
for its frugality. It is known for its 
constructive, productive programs. This 
program will yield dividends. It 
will yield profits. This is not a make- 
work, leaf-raking, lawn-mowing opera- 
tion. These programs are scheduled. 
They are planned. They are organized. 
The talent, skill, and manpower are 
there to do the job. 

I can appreciate the concern over 
these budgetary items. But we must 
remember that the bill will go to con- 
ference. Everyone knows that when a 
new figure is added to a bill and we go 
to conference, it is necessary to make 
some adjustments. If we start to ad- 
just this matter downward now, before 
we even go to conference, we are likely 
to end with nothing, 

I see in the Chamber the distinguished 
junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp]. He is one of the prime movers 
in this program. He is a practical, 
prudent Senator. His State, with all its 
great forest reserves, will find in this 
particular appropriation a sound invest- 
ment, with no waste of money. 

I really believe the committee did the 
right thing. I hope the Senate will not 
reverse the action of the committee. 

Mr. President, I, too, have prepared a 
statement relating to this item. I do 
indeed support the committee’s decision 
to approach the problem in the sound 
manner in which we have discussed it 
here today. I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


I wish to provide some historical back- 
ground to the $30 million amendment which 
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the Committee on Appropriations has added 
to the Forest Service budget under the line 
item ‘Forest land management.” 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. Mac- 
Nuson], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], and the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGEE] originally proposed that $30 million 
be appropriated for conservation work in 
national forests located in or near rural 
and urban areas of labor surplus as defined 
in Public Law 27, the Area Redevelopment 
Act. I was happy to join with a number of 
Senators in supporting this amendment. 

During the Senate hearings, it was clearly 
established that this additional appropria- 
tion of $30 million would be used to accel- 
erate the existing program for the national 
forests as developed by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice. This program was developed at the di- 
rection of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
it was submitted to Congress in March 1959. 
This program provided clear-cut goals for 
the orderly and progressive development of 
our forest resources. Its major purpose was 
adequate preparation to meet the demands 
of a rapidly expanding population. 

As the Senator from Michigan |[Mr. Hart] 
pointed out in his testimony before the In- 
terior Appropriations Subcommittee, this 
important conservation and development 
program is currently about $24 million be- 
hind schedule. President Kennedy recog- 
nized this fact in his natural resources mes- 
sage presented to the Congress earlier this 
year. Let me quote two sentences from that 
address: 

“Wise investment in a resource program 
today will return vast dividends tomorrow, 
and failures to act now may be opportuni- 
ties lost forever. Our country has been 
generous with us in this regard—and we 
cannot now ignore her needs for future de- 
velopment.” 

This $30 million amendment represented 
an important step in putting this forest 
development program back on schedule. 

At the same time, the amendment as 
originally proposed would have explicitly di- 
rected the Forest Service to give rural and 
urban areas of persistent labor surplus prior- 
ity in receiving the accelerated program of 
conservation work. It was determined that 
practically each of the 40 States containing 
national forests would have received assist- 
ance on this basis. In other words, the 
original amendment had a dual purpose: 
(1) to accelerate the existing Forest Service 
conservation and development program for 
the national forests; and (2) to do this in 
a way which would aid those areas afflicted 
by chronic labor surplus. 

In no manner, then, was this a make- 
work project. There would have been no 
raking leaves or mowing lawns. All of the 
scheduled work would have been planned 
and supervised by the professional foresters 
of the U.S. Forest Service. This work would 
have been a solid investment in the long- 
term productivity of the national forests. 

The Committee on Appropriations voted to 
provide this additional $30 million for the 
acceleration of the program for the national 
forests. It was informally agreed that per- 
sistent labor surplus would be taken into 
consideration by the Forest Service in the 
implementation of its accelerated program. 

I support the committee’s decision to ap- 
proach the problem in this manner. I real- 
ize that additional factors will have to be 
considered by the Forest Service to deter- 
mine the best way to accelerate its forest 
development program. However, since the 
committee report did not contain any ex- 
plicit reference to the criterion of persistent 
labor surplus, I wish to review briefly the 
history of this amendment. 

I wish to emphasize the importance of the 
Forest Service considering the factor of un- 
employment when it moves to allocate what- 
ever funds Congress sees fit to approve for 
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the acceleration of this important conserva- 
tion program. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota has referred to the jun- 
ior Senator from West Virginia. 

The Forest Service has advised me 
that it could wisely spend in my State, 
over the next 5 years, $45,275,000 to de- 
velop an accelerated program for the 
national forest lands of West Virginia. 
In West Virginia today, as was brought 
out in the course of the hearings, about 
5,000 men are employed in the forest in- 
dustries. Some 2,000 of them are en- 
gaged in logging operations, another 
2,000 in sawmilling, and 1,000 in the 
manufacture of secondary wood prod- 
ucts. 

The Forest Service has advised me that 
with an accelerated and intensified work 
program in West Virginia, the produc- 
tion of sawtimber would be increased 
from the present 400 million board feet 
to a potential of 3 billion board feet an- 
nually; and that, instead of employing 
only 5,000 men, as is the case at present, 
there is a potential employment of 37,500 
men at the present level of manufactur- 
ing. With a medium level of manufac- 
turing, there is a potential employment 
of 52,500 persons in West Virginia, and 
with a high level of manufacturing there 
is a potential employment of 90,000 per- 
sons in my State of West Virginia alone. 

So, with regard to West Virginia, 8,800 
man-years could be devoted to forest 
work and the manufacture of forest 
products in my State each year over the 
next 10 years by the Forest Service, 
whereas at present only some 100 man- 
years are devoted to this type of work. 

I join with the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Humpurey], and other 
Senators who cosponsored the amend- 
ment in urging the Senate to reject the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
minority leader. I believe that money 
spent for this purpose is money well 
spent. It is in the best interests of the 
future welfare and security of our coun- 
try. It can be justified from the stand- 
point of the conservation of forest re- 
sources; from the standpoint of the 
preservation of watersheds; from the 
standpoint of providing for an expand- 
ing population and an expanding indus- 
trial complex; to say nothing of the 
benefits which would be derived from 
the standpoint of supplying work for un- 
employed persons in depressed areas. In 
my opinion, whatever the cost of such a 
program as this, it is a bargain. I again 
urge the Senate to reject the amendment 
offered by the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from West Virginia yield for 
a question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 
for a question. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator has 
referred to the expanded program affect- 
ing primarily depressed areas. Certainly 
he would not deny participation in this 
program to some of the U.S. forests in 
areas which are not depressed, would 
he? My State of Idaho has 20 million 
acres of U.S.-owned forest lands. It 
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is true that in a few areas—rather 
small areas—unemployment is wide- 
spread. But certainly the Senator from 
West Virginia would not contend that 
the money to be provided by this item 
must be almost completely expended in 
those areas which are labeled as dis- 
tressed, would he? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Not at 
all. I do not contend that this money 
should be spent only in depressed areas. 
The bill as it comes before us makes 
ample provision for the expenditure of 
money in States such as Idaho, a State 
which is so ably represented, in part, by 
the distinguished Senator who has just 
propounded the question. The appro- 
priation does not direct the expenditure 
of money in depressed areas alone. I 
was merely saying that the expenditure 
of this additional money could be justi- 
fied entirely on the basis of the need for 
the development of the forests, on the 
basis of the need for conservation of 
forest resources, of soil resources, and 
water resources. Nobody is contending 
that the moneys will be spent only in the 
depressed areas. 

But, as a Senator from a State which 
has many depressed areas, I plead with 
the Senate to reject the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished minority lead- 
er, keeping in mind the fact that cer- 
tainly some of the money, if it remains 
in the bill, will be spent in depressed 
areas. We in West Virginia need this 
money for the development of our for- 
ests. However, disregarding entirely un- 
employment in the depressed areas, I 
say to the Senator from Idaho that this 
appropriation can be amply justified. It 
will benefit his State, just as it will bene- 
fit the State of West Virginia. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Does not the 
Senator agree with me that there is al- 
ready in the bill for the purpose $118 
million? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 
true. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So there will be 
$118 million already recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget and provided 
by the House and the Senate Committee 
on Department of the Interior Appropri- 
ations, even if the whole $30 million is 
stricken. So actually there will be $118 
million plus $15 million, if the minority 
leader’s amendment is included. That 
would mean $133 million would be in the 
bill for this purpose, in any event. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I em- 
phasize that this is one item which has 
consistently returned to the Treasury 
and the people more money if dollar 
value can be placed upon all benefits de- 
rived than has been spent on it. I feel 
it is a good appropriation item from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents alone. 
It is a money-making appropriation. In 
the long run, it will contribute more 
money to the Treasury than will be tak- 
en from the Treasury. 

So, although there are considerable 
amounts of money for this purpose in 
the bill, as has been pointed out by the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 


That is 
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setts, it is my contention, and the con- 
tention of other Senators who cospon- 
sored the amendment, that the amount 
referred to by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is not enough, and that any Fed- 
eral moneys spent for such a worthwhile 
program will, in the long run, be repaid 
manyfold to the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding from the distinguished 
minority leader that a yea-and-nay vote 
will not be taken on this question. 
Therefore, I rise to say a few words, in 
order that my position about the matter 
may be perfectly clear. 

I come from a forest State also, and 
I sm as much interested, I believe, in 
the reforestation program as is any other 
Member of the Senate. 

Unfortunately, at the time of the 
markup of the bill the other day, I had 
a conflicting meeting of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and I reached 
the Appropriations Committee meeting 
just as the committee had concluded the 
vote on this particular item. Therefore, 
I wish to say that I feel that I must go 
along with the amendment of the distin- 
quished minority leader. 

I believe the time is here when we as 
Americans must decide which things are 
most important, and somewhere along 
the way we must stop spending money 
for everything that is desirable. There 
are thousands of desirable things. There 
is no question in my mind that in the 
long run this item might return a hand- 
some profit to the Government. But 
already this year we have passed a de- 
pressed areas bill; and after reading the 
hearings on this matter, I noticed that 
the whole predicate of this appropria- 
tion item is based upon depressed areas. 
It was my understanding that when the 
committee voted on this appropriation 
item, it was being voted on with com- 
plete disassociation from any depressed 
areas or excess labor areas. After all, 
we cannot be on both sides of the fence 
at the same time. Today, we have heard 
very strong arguments in behalf of this 
item, primarily on the basis that this 
money will be spent in an excess labor 
area. 

Certainly there are many things that 
are desirable; but this year we have 
spent $3,550 million in excess of the 
budget. 

The distinguished minority leader has 
stated that the total expenditures are 
approximately in the amount I have 
stated; and there is no question in my 
mind that the total next year, before 
we are through, will be $5 billion in ex- 
cess of the budget. 

When I stop to consider the events of 
the last few weeks—the developments in 
Laos, the situation in Iran, the situation 
in Cambodia and in Thailand, the situa- 
tion in Venezuela and in Guinea, the 
situation in Cuba, and the very obvious 
change in the attitude of President 
Quadros, of Brazil, toward the Commu- 
nists across the sea, I believe it is about 
time that we take a good, hard look at 
our pocketbook, because if we continue 
to expand the Federal debt and expand 
our inflation, then, when we reach the 
time when we have to fight brush wars— 
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and, Mr. President, we must make up 
our minds that the time will come when 
we shall have to fight brush wars all over 
the world—our country will have very 
little credit available. 

There is no necessity for this item. In 
that connection I now quote from page 
852 of the hearings. where we find that 
Mr. McArdle said: 

In some parts of the country there might 
not be some kinds of work represented in a 
way that you could squeeze up the total 
program. But in general the answer to your 
question is “Yes.” This 12-year program 
can be compressed. 


So we are compressing a program for 
the sake of spending the money now. 

I say the time has come when we must 
start looking at all our cards—if I may 
use the poker vernacular—to see what we 
have left to do and what we have to do 
in the world that is ahead of us. 

The demands on our country in the 
next few months and the next few years 
will be so greatly in excess of anything 
that anyone on this floor dreams of now, 
I believe the time has come to start cut- 
ting down. 

I cannot see that this item has an im- 
mediate necessity. Therefore, I shall 
support the position of the distinguished 
minority leader—much as I dislike not 
supporting the position of the chairman 
of the committee, for usually I support 
him in the positions he takes; but I be- 
lieve that we must decide whether we are 
going to try to provide everything every- 
one wants. One columnist said that the 
present policy of this administration and 
this Government is, “Ask, and ye shall 
receive. Ask not, and ye shall receive, 
anyway.” 

I think that is about the way we are 
proceeding. Unless we stop it, we shall 
find that when the chips are down, in 
the next few months and the next few 
years, we shall be very hard pressed to 
get together encugh money to be able 
just barely to save our country and to 
keep it in existence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator of Illinois. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President on this question, I ask for a 
division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Those 
who are in favor of adoption of the 
amendment will stand and be counted. 
Those who are opposed will stand and 
be counted. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to the pending 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, hav- 
ing obtained the floor, I do not want to 
interfere with the program of the ma- 
jority leader, and shall be happy to yield 
to him. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. Having obtained the 
floor, I should like to go forward with 
my speech, but I shall be glad to yield 
to the majority leader if there is any 
other business that should intervene 
first. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the yea and 
nay vote already agreed to on the Dirk- 
sent amendment be postponed until 
tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? ‘The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Utah. 

Mr. BENNETT. 
operate. 


I am happy to co- 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 86-42, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Murpuy, of Illinois, as a 
member of the U.S. delegation of the 
Canada-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Group, on the part of the House. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 215. An act for the relief of Ennis Craft 
McLaren; 

8.546. An act for the relief of In Fil 
Chung, In Ae Chung, In Sook Chung, and 
In Ja Chung; 

8.949. An act for the relief of John G. 
Tiedemann; and 

8.1064. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Pisar. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
ban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I am 
a little puzzled by the show of panic rep- 
resented by the $9.3 billion housing bill 
before the Senate. This panic is illus- 
trated by the fact that this bill proposes 
to spend as much as has been author- 
ized by the same Federal housing pro- 
grams since the beginning of these pro- 
grams in the 1930’s. 

I refer my colleagues to page 64 of the 
committee report. It is shown there 
that the bill authorizes $6.2 billion for 
new and existing housing programs. For 
these same programs, we have author- 
ized $6.4 billion since they began. But 
not included in these figures are ex- 
Penditures for public housing. As of 
March 31, 1961, we had spent $848,- 
225,933 for public housing, representing 
all expenditures since the beginning of 
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this program. In addition, an estimated 
$150 million has been spent for adminis- 
tration of this program, for a total ex- 
penditure of approximately $1 billion 
spent to date on public housing and its 
administration. This bill authorizes 
$3.1 billion for public housing, three 
times the above amount. This excludes 
the problem of tax losses due to the tax- 
exempt status of public nousing author- 
ity bonds. And it also does not take into 
account administrative expenses. 


PANIC LEGISLATION UNJUSTIFIED 


I would not be so concerned about 
such extravagance if I thought that our 
housing situation justified it. I would 
be willing to risk a little inflaticn if I 
thought a large segment of our citizens 
were going homeless. But the facts do 
not bear this out. This almost smacks 
of some of the same panic expressed by 
Russian leaders. In a speech hkroad- 
cast by Radio Moscow in 1957, Molotov 
said: 

We are lagging—and badly—in house- 
building. We are justly reminded of this 
by the workers. 


The trouble is, Mr. Molotov’s state- 
ment is well justified, since the dwelling 
space per person in Russia is only 6 
square meters, or approximately 60 
square feet. This is the size of ceil 
space allotted to inmates of Federal 
prisons in the United States, according 
to the Justice Department. I can, there- 
fore, understand a sense of urgency in 
Russia’s housing programs. And I 
could understand it if it were decided 
by the Russian leaders to risk busting 
their budget and inducing inflationary 
pressures to bring their housing up to 
safe and sane standards. 

But for us I cannot see authorizing in 
one bill as much as has been authorized 
in all housing bills since their beginning 
in the 1930’s to meet so-called emergen- 
cy housing needs. Comparing our situa- 
tion with that of Russia, we have at pres- 
ent an average of about 250 to 300 square 
feet of dwelling space per person, five 
times the Russian average. 

These comments are not meant to im- 
ply that we should use the very inade- 
quate Russian housing standards as a 
base against which to compare our hous- 
ing programs. I agree wholeheartedly 
with the declared national housing pol- 
icy of the United States, which is the 
realization as soon as feasible of the 
goal of a decent home and a suitable 
level of environment for every American 
family. My concern is that the authors 
of this legislation are using panic tactics 
to push through the most extravagant 
housing bill in history. And in so doing 
they are keeping very quiet about the 
great advancements we have made dur- 
ing the past decade. This legislation is 
advancing steadily but quietly through 
Congress under what are really false 
pretenses. 

FEDERALIZED MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 
UNNECESSARY 


What concerns me most is the proposal 
to have the Federal Government move 
into the middle-income housing field— 
income brackets of $4,000-$6,000—under 
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the guise that these people are trapped 
between public housing on the one hand 
and luxury housing on the other. It is 
incredible to me that, in proposing this 
program, the administration of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency would not 
rely upon the 1956 housing inventory by 
the Census Bureau as to the housing 
status of America’s great middle class. 
This is the latest census available. The 
complete 1960 data will not be out until 
later this year. 

Referring to owner-occupied units, of 
the 7 million American families living 
in owner-occupied dwellings in the 
middle-income brackets in 1956: First, 
1,819,485 had a conventional mortgage; 
second, 1,188,547 had a VA mortgage; 
third, 698,570 had an FHA mortgage; 
fourth, about 2 million who had pur- 
chased with a mortgage held free and 
clear at the time of the 1956 inventory of 
housing, and fifth, there were over 1 
miliion in this category who had acquired 
their homes without a mortgage. 

As to the condition of these nonmori- 
gaged properties, 93 percent of these oc- 
cupied by the $4,000-$6,000 income 
group were not dilapidated. 

Of more than 11 million families in 
the $4,000-$6,000 income bracket. living 
in both owner-occupied and renter- 
occupied units, only 1,350,121 lived in 
either dilapidated housing or housing 
lacking facilities. I would like to point 
out that more than half of these units 
are located in nonmetropolitan, or rural, 
areas where adequate building codes are 
infrequent and where adequate housing 
codes are almost nonexistent. 

These are official census figures. They 
repudiate the allegation that moderate- 
income families need a new form of pub- 
lic housing. If the Congress does not 
want to accept the 1956 housing inven- 
tory, it cught at least to wait a few 
months until the final housing part of 
the 1960 census will be available, and 
then Congress will be better able to judge 
the condition of housing for moderate- 
income families. 

There were significant improvements 
in the quality of American housing be- 
tween the 1950 census and the 1956 cen- 
sus. And preliminary figures issued by 
the Census Bureau last March indicate 
that the trend has continued through 
1960. We should wait for these final fig- 
ures before acting on this extravagant 
legislation. If Congress decides to go 
ahead after seeing the 1960 data, that is 
its prerogative. But I find it difficult 
to follow the reasoning that we should 
expand our Federal housing programs 
when the status of our private housing 
is being continually improved and up- 
graded. 

Preliminary figures show that between 
1950 and 1960, occupied housing in- 
creased by 10.1 million units, but the 
number of occupied units with complete 
plumbing facilities and good quality 
structures expanded by 16.5 million. 
These better quality units with complete 
facilities, which constituted only 64 per- 
cent of the total occupied inventory in 
1950, represented 83 percent in 1960. 
Meanwhile, occupied housing of lower 
standard—in dilapidated structures or 
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lacking some or all plumbing facilities— 
declined by 6.4 million units, or by two- 
fifths. 

During the same period that our hous- 
ing was improved, vacancies rose consid- 
erably. The number of vacant good- 
quality units available for rent or sale 
more than doubled, to 2.0 million units 
at the end of last year. This is equiva- 
lent to more than a year and a half’s 
worth of new construction at recent 
rates of output. By the first quarter 
of this year, the rental vacancy rate, 
which was 2.6 percent in 1950, reached a 
postwar high of 8.0 percent. 

Much of this supply of vacant hous- 
ing appears to be well within the finan- 
cial reach of low or moderate income 
groups. The typical rent of vacant 
units in the first quarter of 1961 was 
$53 per month, and the typical asking 
price of vacant dwellings for sale was 
$12,500, according to a Census Bureau 
sample survey. Roughly half of all 
vacant units were offered at rents or 
prices below these medians. This same 
report shows that the level of quality 
of these vacant units, as measured by 
plumbing facilities, did not change sig- 
nificantly over the period. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
states that the vacancy rate has in- 
creased to 8 percent. In the Senator’s 
opinion, is that due to the recent un- 
employment problems, or simply the re- 
sult of having more houses; or is it the 
result of both factors? 

Mr. BENNETT. I am sure some peo- 
ple who are unemployed have had to find 
less expensive housing, but I do not be- 
lieve they have moved out onto the 
streets and are living under the stars. 
I think the effects of unemployment 
might be to shift the pattern of vacancy, 
but I do not think it would increase the 
rate of vacancy tremendously. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So, in the opin- 
ion of the Senator, the increase in the 
vacancy rate is due to an increase in 
number of houses, rather than to other 
conditions? 

Mr. BENNETT. I think that is true. 
New houses have been built. Many 
houses are built by builders for inven- 
tory, with the expectation of selling 
them later. The rate of building is cur- 
rently approximately 114 million units a 
year. Apparently our family forma- 
tions have not been keeping pace. 

I know many people in this country 
feel that everybody is entitled to move 
into a new house and that we should 
look down in pity on those who have to 
live in old houses. I think most vacan- 
cies, obviously, are in the older houses. 
This represents a shift from old to new 
houses. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In the next 
paragraph of the Senator’s speech he 
says: 

The typical rent of vacant units in the 
first quarter of 1961 was $53 per month, 
and the typical asking price of vacant dwell- 
ings for sale was $12,500. 
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Am I correct in estimating that under 
the terms of the bill, using the 20-per- 
cent ratio of a man’s income to deter- 
mine what he should pay for a domi- 
cile—— 

Mr. BENNETT. That is the ratio the 
sociologists use, ordinarily. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In this case, 
with a typical rent of $53 a month, that 
would be well under the 20 percent for 
people who wished to occupy the house. 

Mr. BENNETT. On this theory, any 
person who earned $3,000 a year could 
pay $53 a month for his rent. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. With a rent of 
$53 a month and a sales price of $12,500, 
the $53 a month would be well under the 
20 percent. 

Mr. BENNETT. If the Senator is talk- 
ing about men whose incomes are within 
the $4,000 to $6,000 bracket, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is what 
the Senator is talking about. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is the group I 
am talking about, and that is the new 
group to be subsidized under this bill. 
I thank my friend for emphasizing this 
point. 

Further additions to the supply of 
housing are being made at a rising rate. 
Private housing starts in April were at a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
1,233,000 units, more than one-fourth 
above the December level of 970,000. 
Some further increase may be likely, 
judging from the expanded volume of 
outstanding mortgage commitments. 

Another measure of improvement in 
our housing quality is data on expendi- 
tures for home improvements. In a new 
series of Census Bureau reports, the Cen- 
sus Bureau revealed that in 1960 Ameri- 
cans spent more than $13 billion for the 
upkeep and improvement of their dwell- 
ing places. This is equal to 75 percent 
of the amount spent for new construc- 
tion of all housing units. This brings 
the total expenditures for all residential 
building—including new buildings and 
upkeep and improvement of existing 
buildings—to nearly $31 billion. 

HIDDEN TRICKS IN THE BILL 


The proposal to authorize this vast 
new spending without waiting for the de- 
tailed facts of the 1960 Housing Census 
is only one thing that bothers me about 
this bill. I wish to warn my colleagues 
against certain neat hidden tricks in 
this bill whereby public housing is offered 
to middle-income families under the 
cloak of the generally accepted section 
221 program formerly limited to dis- 
placed persons. 

First, this bill offers a 40-year, no- 
down-payment loan on a one-family 
residence of up to $15,000 in the case of 
sales housing, and, of course, more for 
multifamily units. 

To illustrate the effects of a 40-year 
mortgage, I invite attention to a table 
inserted in the hearings, based on 1961 
prices, showing that a borrower with a 
$13,500 mortgage—as opposed to $15,000 
for the section 221 sales housing pro- 
gram—acquires no net equity, after de- 
preciation, in this residence until at least 
20 years have passed. I refer my col- 
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leagues to page 800 of the Senate sub- 
committee hearings. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
mentions the word “depreciation.” How 
much depreciation is legitimately to be 
taken on a house of such quality and size, 
per year? 

Mr. BENNETT. For a house which is 
supposed to last 40 years, I assume the 
figures are based on the idea that the 
house would be depreciated completely 
at the end of 40 years, and that would 
be 24% percent per year. 

Witness after witness has set forth 
data showing that for many years the 
homeowner will owe more on the mort- 
gage than the value of his home, in the 
absence of a considerable amount of in- 
flation. 

I was, therefore, amazed to discover on 
pages 925 through 927 of the Senate 
hearings a table developed by the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency and in- 
serted in the Recorp to show that a 
homeowner begins to acquire equity ona 
40-year no-downpayment purchase be- 
ginning with the second year after 
acquisition. 

However, the table has a footnote 
which admonishes the reader to study an 
accompanying memorandum for “as- 
sumptions and qualifications.” 

Fascinated by what appeared to me 
to be an exercise in dialectical logic, I 
read the assumptions and qualifications 
to discover how the Agency was able to 
reconcile early accumulation of equity 
under such a program with an earlier 
Agency pronouncement that the present 
section 221 program for displaced fami- 
lies, which is also no downpayment for 
40 years, has resulted in a greater drain 
on the FHA insurance reserves than any 
other program. 

Here, then, are the Agency’s assump- 
tions and qualifications to its conclu- 
sions that equity will start accumulating 
after the first year, instead of after the 
20th year, as was concluded by the 
nationally known Wenzlick Real Estate 
Research Corp., which prepared the 
table to which I referred earlier. 

First. That the homeowner will pay 
more than is required on his monthly 
payments. This is an assumption that 
must fall with a dull thud. Remember 
that we are dealing with moderate- 
income families. There is far from an 
impressive record of overpayment, even 
among homeowners of higher priced 
FHA housing who would be in a much 
better position to make such excessive 
payments. 

Second. Changes in the value of the 
property over a 40-year term. Certainly, 
this does not lend weight to the early 
accumulation of equity unless there is an 
increase in value due to inflation. 

Third. Changes in housing market 
conditions. Is this an argument in sup- 
port of greater or less accumulation of 
equity? We no longer have the housing 
shortage which we suffered in the early 
post-World War II years. Witness even 
this year, when the easing of the mort- 
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gage market and the accompanying re- 
duction in interest rates failed to be 
reflected in an upsurge in housing con- 
ditions. Remember those 2 million 
yacant units. Yet the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator makes this 
assumption to support his early equity 
accumulation theory. 

Fourth. Another assumption made by 
the Administrator is a change in the 
characteristics of the physical security 
py the addition of capital improvements. 
But there is just as much chance that 
these additional capital improvements 
will result in increased debt on the part 
of the homeowner and aggravate his 
poor, negative equity status rather than 
improve it as the Administrator would 
have us believe. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In substance, 
would that phase of the program not 
mean that the homeowner would have 
to spend money of his own to make the 
physical improvements because there 
would be a 100-percent mortgage on the 
home? 

Mr. BENNETT. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The homeowner would have to 
contribute cash at a rate faster than 
the rate of depreciation in order to bring 
about the condition assumed by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

It appears, therefore, that the as- 
sumptions and qualifications to the 
Agency’s conclusion that equity accumu- 
lates after the first year are actually 
arguments against the Agency’s posi- 
tion. This is as weird an exercise in 
dialectics as I have ever witnessed, and 
in my opinion reflects the desperation 
with which the Administration attempts 
to justify a program which does violence 
to reason. However, even using the Ad- 
ministration’s table, if we take into ac- 
count an average sales commission of 5 
percent, the borrower still has no real 
equity until the 23d year. 

The emotional and financial ties are 
broken down in a no-equity situation 
lasting 20 or more years. There is little, 
if any, financial incentive to encourage 
the mortgagor to hang on to the prop- 
erty. He could walk off and leave it 
to the Government at any time. 

A mortgage lender making 100-percent 
loans on a 40-year basis would not really 
be lending on real estate. Rather, his 
security would rest entirely in the FHA 
insurance and the probability that he 
would be buying FHA debentures is quite 
Clear. The result is little different from 
public housing. 

I believe the proposed program would 
be public housing of a new type designed 
to avoid the restrictions and difficulties 
that surround our present public housing 
program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. A 100-percent 
mortgage on a depreciating house would 
have value only on two conditions: First, 
if the value of the land underneath the 
house increased during the term of the 
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mortgage; or, second, if there were in- 
flation and the dollar became of less 
value. 

Mr. BENNETT. Of course, to a very 
large extent the value of the land under- 
neath the house would also depend upon 
inflation. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Not entirely, 
because it might be located in an area in 
which there was an improvement in real 
estate values. 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes, that is true, but 
ordinarily land also is a good underpin- 
ning of general inflation. 

I have said many times that in my 
opinion the proposal is a new public 
housing device intended to bring more 
and more of our people into a situation 
in which they would be entirely depend- 
ent upon the Government for housing. 

It is my opinion that no mortgage 
holders would risk these mortgages. Ap- 
parently the committee agrees with that 
belief, because the committee has added 
to the bill a provision for $750 million, 
which FNMA can use to buy the 40-year 
mortgages. During the discussion in the 
committee it was proposed that the 
amount be $1.5 billion, and I believe they 
will eventually have to have all of it, be- 
cause they will get all the mortgages al- 
most as fast as they are prepared. 

A second far-reaching provision of this 
bill would extend a form of public hous- 
ing to moderate-income families under 
the below-market-rate provision. Under 
this provision, a local public body, which 
includes public housing authorities, 
would be able to obtain Treasury funds 
at interest rates under current condi- 
tions as low as 3% percent, and at 100 
percent of cost, to build and operate 
rental housing for moderate-income 
families, with the mortgages eligible for 
purchase by FNMA. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
and the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation are brought into the picture 
only by debasing their underlying eco- 
nomic soundness. The result is the 
same—Government-owned shelter to a 
new tenant class, America’s middle 
class—at subsidized rents. 

There is a third hidden trick in this 
bill. Title II of the bill authorizes home 
improvement and rehabilitation loans of 
up to $10,000 per dwelling unit to be re- 
paid over a period of 25 years. Thisisa 
sweeping change from the current pro- 
gram for home improvements of $3,500 
for 5 years for single-family homes or 
$2,500 per unit for 7 years for multi- 
family structures. A smart person could 
tie this feature together with the 40-year, 
no downpayment mortgage and come up 
with more than a $20,000 total loan in 
the case of sales housing with a 25-year 
mortgage on one part and the remaining 
portion of a 40-year mortgage on the 
other part, both with no downpayment. 
It would simply be a matter of building 
the units in two steps. The first step 
would be the 40-year mortgage for a 
basic part of a unit. Then, after a few 
years, the mortgagor could add addi- 
tional rooms under the $10,000, 25-year 
rehabilitation program and allow both 
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mortgages to run concurrently, with no 
downpayment in either case. Thus, in- 
stead of $15,000 we have now granted 
$25,000, less any amounts paid on the 
basic mortgage, and subject to a current 
limit $22,500 for a total mortgage. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What would 
happen to the guarantee or the under- 
writing of the original mortgage which 
was based on 100 percent of cost, with 
no downpayment, with this additional 
amount? Would that mortgage go up, 
too? 

Mr. BENNETT. No, that mortgage 
would stay where it is. But, as I un- 
derstand, the man who operates on that 
basis has the Federal Government be- 
hind him. In one case he will have 
made a mortgage which FNMA, in my 
opinion, will have to buy. In the other 
case, he will have made a loan on which 
he has 25 years to pay. He is not forced 
to increase his first mortgage. He has 
two concurrent obligations backed by the 
Federal Government, and I think he 
could walk out and leave either of them. 
I do not think he would have any funda- 
mental obligation, because at any point 
within the first 20 years the property 
value would not equal the value of the 
basic mortgage and the improvement 
debt the homeowner has put on the 
house. 

The above are examples of the hidden 
tricks in this bill. There are many 
others. My point is that Congress 
should put a spotlight on this legisla- 
tion and beware of the pitfalls it 
contains. 

HOW FAR CAN WE GO? 


My concern over this legislation is 
broader than the specific points I have 
raised here. I have a _ philosophical 
aversion to continually expanding the 
Federal role in housing to serve as a 
political crowbar whereby Senators and 
Congressmen promise ever greater Fed- 
eral assistance each year in the hope of 
buying political favor. 

Take, for example, the basic section 
203 program, first enacted in 1934. Un- 
der the original law, the statutory ratio 
of insurance to loan value was 80 per- 
cent and the mortgage limit was for 20 
years for a home up to $16,000. In 1938 
the ratio of insurance to loan value was 
raised to 90 percent for the first $6,000 
of a mortgage for new housing and the 
term was extended to 25 years. In 1948 
the ratio of insurance to loan value was 
raised to 95 percent for the first $6,000 
of the mortgage for new housing and 
the term was extended to 30 years. In 
1950, the 95-percent ratio was applied 
to mortgages up to $7,000, or up to $8,000 
in high-cost areas, with lesser ratios 
for amounts above that. In 1954 the 
ratio was raised to 97 percent of the 
first $10,000 of value. In 1958 the 97- 
percent ratio applied to the first $13,500 
of value, with lesser ratios above $13,500 
to a maximum mortgage of $20,000. Fi- 
nally, in 1959, the basic 97-percent ratio 
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was continued for mortgages up to $13,- 
500 and the maximum mortgage was 
extended to $22,500 for 30 years. 

We come to the end of the road with 
respect to value. I suppose the time for 
repayment of the mortgage could be 
pushed up to 50 years, but I think we 
have already passed the point where this 
process would produce any obligation on 
the part of the home buyer. I am very 
much impressed by the fact, as I indi- 
cated in my earlier table, that in spite 
of all of this, the big proportion of the 
American people are buying and build- 
ing their homes under other than FHA 
guaranteed mortgages. This illustrates 
the trend in one of the most basic of our 
programs. Now we have a proposal for 
a 40-year mortgage with no downpay- 
ment for middle income families. This 
is a New program beginning from a much 
higher plateau. Howfarcanwego? It 
seems that this is about the limit in 
offering liberal provisions for downpay- 
ment and mortgage terms. However, 
maybe next year a proposal will come 
forth which would even offer a $1,000 
grant to someone agreeing to sign one of 
these mortgages. 

I think that we should step away from 
the trees and take a look at the forest 
and reassess our whole basic position. 
Do we want to maintain our traditional 
free-enterprise philosophy with respect 
to housing, or do we want to replace that 
with complete federalized welfare hous- 
ing for our citizens? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciated 
very much the opportunity to listen to 
the Senator discuss this problem, be- 
cause it concerns me very much as to 
whether we should extend a 40-year no- 
down-payment loan to this class of hous- 
ing, when all the indications are that 
housing is going along at a reasonably 
satisfactory rate. The Senator men- 
tioned that it was at the rate of over 
1,200,000 units a year. Is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. There has not 
been any great problem connected with 
financing these houses. Is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. Thatisright. At the 
same time, the vacancies are increasing. 
At the present time they amount to 8 
percent, according to the Bureau of 
Census figures. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. People have 
stated that a man who gets one of these 
houses with no downpayment for 40 
years on his mortgage is tied to that 
house, if he wants to move to another 
location or if he wants to move to an- 
other city, because the mortgage may be- 
come greater than the depreciated value 
of the house, and under those circum- 
stances he would have to pay out of his 
own pocket for that house if the mort- 
gagees sold for less than the value of 
the house. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is one way of 
looking at it. It seems to me that if I 
found myself with a house for which I 
had paid $13,500 and I had paid on it 
for a number of years and then discov- 
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ered that I still owed $13,000 on it, and 
that all I could get for it was $11,000, I 
believe I would walk out and leave it, 
because the mortgage is guaranteed to 
the lender. In fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment will probably be the owner of the 
mortgage. I do not believe any private 
investor would invest money in that kind 
of mortgage. 

Rather than tying the man to the 
house, I believe this would give him an 
excuse to decide that he liked a different 
house or a better house somewhere else. 
He would merely default and walk out 
and leave the house. There is apparently 
nothing to prevent him from getting 
another no-down-payment, 40-year 
mortgage on another house. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. What the Sen- 
ator is saying is that the mortgage is 
really not a mortgage on the real estate, 
but a mortgage which is based upon the 
guarantee of the Federal Government. 

Mr. BENNETT. Entirely so. That is 
all there really is behind it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the man 
walks out, am I correct in understand- 
ing that the Government becomes the 
owner of the house if the mortgagor de- 
faults? 

Mr. BENNETT. Yes, after foreclosure 
proceedings have been carried through. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the value is 
not there for the mortgagor to sell. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is correct. I 
have another observation. In the deal 
for the house for which there would be 
a no-down-payment mortgage for 40 
years, there will be included many items 
which do not have a 40-year life. In- 
cluded will be kitchen equipment. That 
has a life of perhaps 10 or 15 years, at 
the most. I have been in the business 
of selling building supplies. I do not 
see how anyone could try to get any- 
one to guarantee a roof for 40 years. 
One would be lucky to get a guarantee 
for 10 years and then be lucky to find 
someone who will live up to that guar- 
antee if the roof should need repairs. 

So we are dealing with items that 
have a life much shorter than 40 years, 
and taking 40 years to pay. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Under present 
law it is 25 years, as I understand. 

Mr. BENNETT. No; it has gone up 
to 30 years for some of the basic sales 
programs. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The pending 
proposal would extend it from 30 years 
to 40 years? 

Mr. BENNETT. It has gone up to 30 
years for our basic programs. The pro- 
posal now is to make it 40 years for 
this new program. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It would extend 
it to this class of dwellings, with no 
downpayment. Is that correct? 

Mr. BENNETT. There is a 40-year 
program which is limited to people who 
are moved out of their previous homes 
by Government action—the building of 
highways or urban renewal or public 
housing, or for some other similar rea- 
son. The proposal before us would open 
it up to everyone in the middle income 
groups. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As one who has 
always supported slum clearance and 
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housing bills, the pending bill disturbs 
me greatly, because of these extensions 
which seem to me to put the problem di- 
rectly into the hands of the Government. 
The Government would be taking on a 
great many more houses, and will de. 
stroy the impetus that comes from pri- 
vate building and the incentive that 
comes from private ownership of resi- 
dences. 

Mr. BENNETT. All of these 40-year 
no-down-payment houses will be built 
with the backing of Government money, 
and eventually the Government will sup- 
ply the money by direct draft on the 
Treasury through the Federal National 
Mortgage Administration. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. 
Senator. 

Mr. BENNETT. I said earlier that I 
wondered where we could go when we 
got to 100 percent for 40 years. I re- 
cently received a letter from a gentle- 
men who said in effect, “The time has 
come when the Federal Government 
must go into the business of buying 
houses to tear them down. We cannot 
keep our mechanics busy. We should 
therefore buy 100,000 houses a year and 
destroy them so we can be sure 100,000 
houses will be built to replace them.” 

That is not seriously before us, but it 
indicates the kind of thinking that goes 
into the proposal that makes the Fed- 
eral Government responsible for private 
houses for people without imposing any 
real financial obligations upon them in 
the process. 


I thank the 





UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 
WITH RESPECT TO UNUSED 
TIME FOR DEBATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all time for 
debate not used and reserved on all 
amendments to S. 1922, the housing bill, 
considered prior to Wednesday, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement en- 
tered into on June 1, 1961, be available 
for further debate thereon in each in- 
stance when they are next considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, at this 
point perhaps I should ask the majority 
leader what the program is for the bal- 
ance of the week insofar as he can now 
determine it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In response to the 
question raised by the distinguished 
minority leader, it is anticipated that 
we will be able to finish in good part the 
Interior Department appropriation bill 
when the Senator from South Dakota 
{Mr. Case] reaches the floor to consider 
the so-called Gruening amendment. 

An agreement has already been en- 
tered into to vote on the so-called Dirk- 
sen amendment tomorrow. I hope it 
will be possible to complete action on 
the Department of the Interior appro- 
priation bill tomorrow and to make good 
progress on, if not to finish, the housing 
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pill. on the same day. If action on the 
housing bill is not completed tomorrow, 
it will be carried over until Thursday. 

On Friday, it is planned to take up 
some of the items on the calendar which 
went over under objection. 

Since the Senator from Illinois has 
raised the question, I wish to serve no- 
tice that beginning tomorrow it will be 
the responsibility of every Senator to be 
present from that day on. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR 1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 6345) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1962, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Myr. President, I extend 
to the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. HAYDEN], the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and to all 
of the other members of that commit- 
tee my warm congratulations on the ex- 
cellent bill they have reported to the 
Senate, providing appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior and related 
agencies. In my humble judgment, the 
chairman, who comes from Arizona, is a 
man who knows the frontier. He knows 
the old frontier, and he knows the New 
Frontier. More important, he knows 
what is required if America’s natural re- 
sources are to be developed and protected 
for the benefit of this and future genera- 
tions. 

I am particularly pleased to see the 
instructions from the committee to the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and the In- 
terior which direct them to cooperate 
in making an appraisal of the range re- 
sources of the Nation. This is a mat- 
ter which I urged the previous Secretary 
of the Interior to consider, and I say 
frankly that he evidenced little interest 
in the suggestion. However, the stock- 
men in my State made the suggestion 
to me and, in my judgment, it is a sound 
idea. Such a study is long overdue. I 
Shall be completely satisfied if the Secre- 
taries proceed carefully to map out and 
delineate what must be done to amass 
the necessary facts during this coming 
year. To me it is an astounding thing 
that we have never had an accurate ap- 
praisal of our important range resources 
and the growing importance of proper 
land use makes it imperative that we 
make this study carefully and completely 
so that it will be useful as a device for 
planning conservation programs. 

Iam pleased that the committee made 
substantial increases to the Bureau of 
Land Management for grazing adminis- 
tration and soil and moisture conserva- 
tion. Unfortunately, there have been 
cuts in range use in eastern Oregon. I 
am satisfied that these would not have 
occurred if the budgets of the last sev- 
eral years had requested adequate funds. 
It is to the credit of the Senate that al- 
most every year we allowed as much as 
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was requested in the budget for these 
vital functions, and in many years we 
increased the budget requests. 

The foresight shown by the committee 
in making a fully adequate appropriation 
to the U.S. Forest Service for all parts 
of its important conservation work is 
most commendable. The committee pre- 
sented a balanced bill for this important 
agency. The national forest program is 
augmented by a $30 million increase 
which will cover such vital work as re- 
forestation, recreation, range improve- 
ment, watershed protection, and wild- 
life management. In addition, a special 
allotment of $955,000 has been made for 
improved fire protection. These two ap- 
propriations, taken together, should 
bring the administration of the national 
forests up to the level that these times 
require. Anything less represents inade- 
quate management of these great re- 
sources. 

Mr. President, earlier this afternoon, 
before a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations of which the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. ELLENDER] is the chairman, I testi- 
fied in support of a public works appro- 
priation for Oregon under the title ‘‘In- 
vestments That Increase the Nation’s 
Resources.” Just before I was to begin 
my testimony, I received an emergency 
call from the floor of the Senate, advis- 
ing me that the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DirKsen] had offered 
an amendment which sought to cut at 
least 50 percent from an increase recom- 
mended by the Senate committee for the 
Forest Service appropriation. I came 
here as quickly as I could, and learned, 
to my great pleasure, that the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] had spoken in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois, and that with the cooperation 
of the majority leader he had helped to 
reach a procedural agreement to have a 
yea-and-nay vote on the Dirksen amend- 
ment tomorrow. 

I desired to make these few remarks in 
opposition to the Dirksen amendment 
this afternoon, so that the Senators 
might at least have the benefit of the 
point of view of those of us who are com- 
pletely opposed to the Dirksen amend- 
ment. 

I repeat what I just said concerning 
the increase which was recommended by 
the committee. The committee pre- 
sented a balanced proposal for this im- 
portant agency, the U.S. Forest Service. 
It augmented the national forest pro- 
gram by a $30 million increase which 
will cover such vital work as reforesta- 
tion, recreation, range improvement, 
watershed protection, and wildlife man- 
agement. 

It is now suggested that we economize 
on these needs. It is suggested that we 
cut by some 50 percent the recommenda- 
tion of the committee for a $30 million 
increase in the necessary appropriations 
for the Forest Service. 

As I said, I am deeply appreciative 
that the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia was in the Chamber when the pro- 
posal of the Senator from Illinois was 
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made. I was in the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and I have never learned 
how I can be in two places at the same 
time. I thank the Senator from West 
Virginia and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD], the majority leader, 
for at least preventing the Dirksen 
amendment from coming to a voice vote 
this afternoon, when very few Senators 
were present in the Chamber. If there 
had been a voice vote while many Sen- 
ators who are supporters of a needed 
conservation program had been off the 
floor, attending to other Senate busi- 
ness, the amendment might very well 
have been agreed to, and great damage 
would have been sustained not only by 
our generation but also generations to 
come. 

I wish to mention a fact or two which 
I hope the Senate will keep in mind when 
we vote on the Dirksen amendment to- 
morrow, and when I hope it will be over- 
whelmingly defeated. Last year the 
Forest Service, in many of its holdings, 
suffered the greatest fire losses in 50 
years. I repeat: The devastating forest 
fires of last year in many of the national 
forests and on many of the Federal graz- 
ing lands were the worst in 50 years. 
Now it is suggested on the floor of the 
Senate that we cut back on both the 
range rehabilitation program and the 
reforestation program under the juris- 
diction of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. How can we be so shortsighted? 
How can we be so derelict in connection 
with our responsibility to future genera- 
tions? 

Each generation is called upon, from 
time to time, to make what might ap- 
pear to be sacrifices for future genera- 
tions. But the proposal we are con- 
sidering is not, in fact, a sacrifice of a 
single dollar of the taxpayers. When 
we vote for the appropriation recom- 
mended by the Senate committee, we 
shall be voting to put money in the bank 
for the taxpayers. We shall be voting 
for a program which will result in tre- 
mendous savings for the taxpayers. We 
shall be voting for an investment in a 
self-liquidating program. We shall be 
voting for an investment in reforesta- 
tion, fire prevention, range rehabilita- 
tion, and watershed protection which 
future generations of Americans will 
sorely need. 

I hope that tomorrow the Senate will 
not write a historical record of letting 
them down, because this appropriation 
need of the U.S. Forest Service is so 
important that any reduction of it will 
have an adverse effect on the rights of 
future generations of Americans. 

Let us consider the needed money for 
watershed protection. If in our genera- 
tion we do not follow the conservation 
program necessary in order to guarantee 
a legacy of adequate water supply for 
future generations, what will the people 
in many parts of the United States do 
for water, 50 years from now? Do Sen- 
ators think it is possible to strip the 
mountainsides of this country of stand- 
ing timber and still have enough water, 
50 years from today, for the needs of 
the American people? The experts will 
tell you that is impossible. 
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Also let Senators consider the shock- 
ing experience of other countries and 
the lessons to be learned therefrom. 
Other countries have made the same 
mistake; once they were covered with 
the rich forest vegetation, but they 
squandered it, and thus their water 
tables were lowered; and, as that hap- 
pened, their civilization declined, and 
followed the water table. That has al- 
ways been true; no civilization climbs 
on a falling water table. 

So when the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HayDEn] and his committee rec- 
ommended this $30 million increase in 
the appropriation for the Forest Serv- 
ice, they based their recommendation 
on the facts which were presented to 
their committee. Those facts—as set 
forth in the testimony of witness after 
witness—show that there is no justifi- 
cation for squandering the natural re- 
sources which come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S. Forest Service, for if 
those natural resources are squandered, 
it will not be possible to leave a heritage 
of economic freedom—upon which poli- 
tical freedom is completely dependent— 
to our great-grandchildren and—yes— 
to our grandchildren. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oregon yield to the 
Senator from Alaska? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I wish to commend 
my good friend, the senior Senator from 
Oregon, on his extremely constructive 
and far-sighted presentation. 

I should like to ask him whether this 
appropriation item is not really an in- 
vestment, and whether it is not the type 
of investment which would be included 
in a capital budget—which he has often 
proposed—if we had one. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. It is a perfect example of 
the need for a capital budget. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirrx- 
SEN] has been proceeding on the false 
assumption, I respectfully say, that if 
we make a cut in the budget of the 
Forest Service, we are making a reduc- 
tion in the operating budget of the Gov- 
ernment. But that is not the case. In- 
stead, such a cut will be a cut in the cap- 
ital investments owned by the people of 
the United States; and thus the Con- 
gress will—if it makes the proposed 
cut—be following an extremely poor 
course of housekeeping procedure in 
connection with protection of the wealth 
of America. 

Failure to rehabilitate the range would 
be a shocking false economy. 

Failure to reforest the burned-over 
lands of Federal forests—and also those 
of private forests, I may say—would be 
a shocking false economy. 

Failure to protect the watersheds of 
the United States would be a shocking 
false economy. 

Failure to provide the Forest Service 
with adequate funds with which to carry 
on a fire-protection program on our pub- 
lic lands would be a shocking false econ- 
omy. 
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In short, there is no economy in the 
program proposed by the Senator from 
Illinois. Instead, it would really amount 
to a weakening of the capital invest- 
ments constituting the wealth of the 
American people. These are the great 
income-producing investments of the 
American people. 

Certainly it is a truism, which all 
should recognize, that the great national 
forests and the great national range 
lands are self-liquidating, insofar as 
any appropriated funds the Government 
spends on them are concerned. They 
are income-producing. 

Let us consider the income the Federal 
Government receives from the sale of 
Federal timber: Let me say that the 
amount of money we are requesting in 
this appropriation item is a paltry sum 
and a parsimonious sum, when compared 
with the appropriation which should be 
made under the good investment policy 
the American people will insist that 
their legislators follow in protecting the 
people’s investment in these natural re- 
sources. So here is one place where 
there cannot possibly be any justifica- 
tion for cutting down the amount of the 
appropriation item, because to do so 
would be to spell out in capital letters 
the words “false economy.” 

So, Mr. President, I sincerely hope 
that tomorrow afternoon the Senate will 
reject the Dirksen amendment. 

If the $30 million item advocated by 
the committee were spent on only two 
items—namely, range rehabilitation and 
forest rehabilitation—the money would 
be well spent. Certainly the amount 
recommended is not an excessive one. 
In fact, itis not enough. However, after 
the committee came forward with a $30 
million increase, it was then proposed 
that it be reduced 50 percent. 

Mr. President, I see that the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HaypEn] is now re- 
turning to the floor. Certainly it is an 
honor for me to be here in his presence. 
I wish to say to him that in the last 30 
minutes I have expressed, not only on 
behalf of the people of my State, but, I 
believe, also on behalf of all conserva- 
tionists in America—not only those who 
believe in the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources, but also those who believe 
in the conservation of our human re- 
sources—our sincere thanks for the far- 
sighted statesmanship of this great 
frontiersman from Arizona. He recog- 
nizes the importance of the appropria- 
tions for the U.S. Forest Service, as rec- 
ommended by his committee, in connec- 
tion with this bill, which he and the 
majority leader and the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] were able to 
protect, when some of us were neces- 
sarily off the floor of the Senate. Those 
Senators were successful in their efforts 
to protect this proposed increase in this 
appropriation bill item until all of us 
could be present tomorrow, to partici- 
pate in the yea-and-nay vote on the 
amendment. 

So I wish to thank the Senator from 
Arizona for his foresightedness in con- 
nection with the recommendation he 
and his committee have made; and I 
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wish him to know that we will stand 
shoulder to shoulder with him tomorrow, 
in opposition to the Dirksen amendment, 
which just now I have stated not only 
spells out false economy, but also, in my 
judgment, will-do great damage to the 
welfare of the generations who will fol. 
low us on this continent. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, wil] 
the Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. Iryield. 

Mr. GRUENING. In line with the 
eloquent remarks of my good friend, the 
Senator from Oregon, I should like also 
to thank the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee, the 
senior Senator from Arizona {Mr. Hay- 
DEN], for including in the bill the item 
of $350,000 for a forest research labora- 
tory for the vast interior forests of 
Alaska, which never have received ade- 
quate attention. Although we have two 
national forests along the coast of 
Alaska, the Tongass and the Chugach, 
an area of not less than 200,000 square 
miles in the interior is covered by forest 
growth composed of black spruce, white 
spruce, birch, tamarack, cottonwood, 
and willow, and that great resource has 
received little attention or protection. 
Those vast interior timber resources 
have been devastated repeatedly by for- 
est fires. Relatively little is known about 
the commercial uses of that timber; and 
this item, which the President has in- 
cluded in his budget, will be of vast 
usefulness in that connection. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of course, we should 
realize that conditions in Alaska are 
quite different from those in continental 
United States, and special attention will 
have to be given to that consideration. 

Mr. GRUENING. We appreciate that, 
and I appreciate very much the entire 
attitude displayed by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am also 
pleased with the forward-looking posi- 
tion taken on forest research. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] de- 
serves great personal credit for the genu- 
ine interest he has consistently displayed 
in this important work. The committee 
increase provides funds for a new forest 
research laboratory at Bend. The city 
of Bend has contributed the site, and 
eagerly wishes to assist in every practical 
way. It is my hope that when this mat- 
ter goes to conference, the conferees for 
the Senate will be persuasive with our 
colleagues in the House in impressing 
upon them the desirability of achieving 
progress on forest research. 

Finally, I wish to laud the action taken 
by the committee in restoring funds for 
forest roads. The House made a cut of 
$3 million in the item for forest roads 
and trails—pointing out that it did not 
wish to utilize as much of the 1963 au- 
thorization as was proposed by the ad- 
ministration. 

May I say I sit on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, and am called upon to 
vote millions of dollars to be spent in 
other parts of the world for developing 
the forest roads, protecting their nat- 
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ural resources, paying for their conser- 
yation programs, and doing a good many 
other things which are not conservation 
programs, in my humble judgment. 

Yet I am always at a loss to under- 
stand why here in the Senate we always 
get out the carving knives to carve up 
the legacy of future generations of 
Americans in respect to needed appro- 
priations to conserve our natural re- 
sources. I am always at a loss to 
understand that attitude. If this were 
something expendable, that would be a 
different thing; but our natural resources 
just ave not expendable. 

I do not propose to sit in the Senate 
Foreign Relation Committee and vote 
millions to be spent abroad—although I 
recognize those millions are needed—un- 
less the Senate is willing to first protect 
the natural resources of our own country 
so that future Americans are going to be 
left a heritage of natural resources that 
will, it seems to me, protect their rights 
to the economic opportunity that natural 
resources always make available by way 
of the wealth that they pour into the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator from 
Oregon has alluded to the double stand- 
ard by which the Congress has been asked 
to vote, without question, billions of dol- 
lars—almost always in the form of blank 
checks—for forest rehabilitation abroad, 
for all kinds of economic development in 
foreign countries, whereas at the same 
time we were told by the previous admin- 
istration that similar expenditures for 
almost identical projects, when devoted 
to the benefit of the American people, 
were unrealistic, extravagant, and un- 
necessary. And appropriations voted for 
these domestic projects were vetoed. I 
hope that double standard will disap- 
pear under the Kennedy administration. 

Some of us who are watching the 
policy proposals of this administration 
will be guided very much in our attitude 
toward expenditures requested for for- 
eign aid by the evidence that there is 
corresponding solicitude for the needs of 
the folks at home, which, in my perhaps 
limited judgment, I feel deserve a prior- 
ity, not merely equality. I think the 
needs of the American people should 
come first; and if that is a narrow and 
& provincial view, I plead guilty. That 
is my view, and I shall retain it. 

I hope as these resource conservation 
and development projects come before 
the Congress, they will be approved by 
the administration, if it expects us to 
vote billions of dollars for foreign aid. 

Mr. MORSE. I could not agree more 
with the Senator from Alaska. I want to 
thank him for the contributions he has 
made to the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee time and time again, because what he 
has said on the floor of the Senate the 
Senator from Alaska has been pressing 
for in the Foreign Relations Committee. 
He is seeking to get us at least to 
eliminate the double standard. 

The American people are entitled— 
and this is, I think, the point of the 
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Senator from Alaska—to an equal break; 
but time and time again they do not 
get even an equal break. 

The instance before us is a good ex- 
ample of what we mean. Here we are 
with a great need of doing a better job 
to protect the American taxpayers’ in- 
vestment in our natural resources, and 
the thought is that we ought to strike 
into it with a meat ax and eliminate it. 
I am for the elimination of waste any- 
where in the Government, where it can 
be shown, including foreign aid; but the 
double standard which the Senator from 
Alaska has been talking about cannot 
be justified, neither in our natural re- 
resources, nor in other fields. 

I must not get started on this subject, 
because I will be making a full length 
speech on it. The Senator from Alaska 
has just spoken about the disparity 
which exists between what we are will- 
ing to do under foreign aid programs for 
the protection of natural resources 
abroad and for the building of roads 
abroad and the difficult time we have in 
the Senate in getting necessary funds 
appropriated for access roads, so we can 
officially harvest overripe, wind-blown, 
diseased timber, the loss of which costs 
the American people millions and mil- 
lions of dollars a year which could be 
saved if we had access roads into that 
timber. 

The fact that we have this great dis- 
parity between our domestic policy and 
our foreign aid policy can be illustrated 
in another program, to which I have been 
devoting many hours of the day and 
night for several weeks, namely, the 
whole educational problem in the United 
States. 

How concerned and excited some 
American people get when the sugges- 
tion is made that, under the National 
Defense Education Act, we recognize that 
the training of a nuclear phsyicist, or a 
biochemist, or a surgeon, or any other 
trained individual so vitally needed for 
the defense of our country is just as im- 
portant whether that student is in a 
private school or is in a public school, 
and we have agreed to work out a for- 
mula whereby we can provide an ex- 
penditure for the benefit of a child in 
the development of a particular intel- 
lectual qualification that we seek to de- 
velop in the interests of our country. 

So we have had established in the 
National Defense Education Act the 
principle that money can be spent to 
train an individual student, irrespective 
of whether he is in a public or private 
school, so long as the money is spent on 
him for specialized training essential to 
the defense of the country. 

Oh, one has to be in Congress to really 
fully appreciate how disturbed some 
people can become over a doctrine that 
has no relationship whatsoever in re- 
gard to defense expenditures, namely, 
the doctrine of separation of church and 
state. 

Yet, look at the huge sums of money 
that we appropriate and send abroad 
for educational purposes, knowing full 
well that the money will be administered 
and spent in schools completely run by 
religious groups. Does anybody want to 
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propose to eliminate the whole educa- 
tional section of the foreign aid bill? 
But is it not interesting that in mutual 
security—and by that term I include the 
development of mutual security pro- 
grams between and among nations—it is 
satisfactory to spend miilions and mil- 
lions of dollars of the American taxpay- 
ers’ money on church education abroad, 
without the checks, the controls, and 
the limitations that are proposed in this 
country? 

Mr. President, do you know what the 
difficulty is? The American people just 
do not have the facts. I am perfectly 
satisfied that, once we can get the facts 
to them, in a National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, or an extension of it, which al- 
ready establishes the principle of help- 
ing students, no matter what school 
they go to, public or private, and help- 
ing schools provide necessary equipment 
and facilities for defense education, it 
will be seen that it is perfectly constitu- 
tional and does not have the remotest 
connection with the constitutional doc- 
trine of separation of church and state. 
I yield to no man or woman in this body 
in the insistence on the constitutional 
doctrine that there be a separation of 
church and state. 

The difficulty is that too many people 
do not take the time to follow through 
and to see the application of such a pro- 
gram as we are advocating in connection 
with the National Defense Education 
Act, which limits the expenditure of 
each dollar to specific training of a spe- 
cific student for the specific purpose of 
defense. Of course, if one did not ac- 
cept that major premise, then the whole 
National Defense Act would fall to the 
carpet of this floor. 

Again I say if it is proper to spend 
such huge sums of money for education 
in countries in which we all know the 
education is completely under the con- 
trol of the church administration, or 
practically under the control of the 
church administration, it certainly is 
proper to limit the expenditures, under 
the safeguards about which I have been 
talking, in this country for the training 
of individual children. 

A nuclear physicist, a surgeon, a bio- 
chemist, or any other trained mind is as 
valuable to the American people and as 
important to the security and defense of 
the country irrespective of what is the 
religious faith and irrespective of where 
the mind got its training in these recog- 
nized, special subject matters so vital to 
protecting the security of the country. 

That general principle is related also 
to the matter of protecting the defenses 
of this country in regard to appropria- 
tions for the protection of our natural 
resources. If it is all right to spenc mil- 
lions of dollars abroad, I wish to say it is 
many, Many more times all right for us 
to insist upon the protection of our own 
natural resources at home. Tomorrow 
the Senators will have an opportunity to 
stand up and be counted on one phase 
of this problem, as the Senate votes on 
the Dirksen amendment. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Is it not a further 
fact that if we do not protect and de- 
velop our natural resources, one of these 
days we shall be unable to afford to 
spend such vast sums of money abroad? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is quite 
correct. We will not have wealth coming 
into the Treasury if we dissipate the nat- 
ural resources from which we raise the 
money to protect the natural resources. 
Once we destroy our resources they will 
be gone. Not only will the natural re- 
sources be gone, but also the wealth pro- 
duction which the resources, if con- 
served, would produce will be gone for 
all time. 

We must not forget that great civiliza- 
tions have followed such a course of ac- 
tion. China and the Middle East have 
great eroded areas, demonstrating there 
was no protection of natural resources 
and no protection of the water table. 
Really, there was no protection of the 
people’s wealth. 

Mr. President, I wish to comment fur- 
ther on the need for forest research, be- 
cause the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS] has recognized it very wisely— 
I was delighted to support him in his 
effort—and has included in the appro- 
priation bill a forest research institute 
at Bend, Oreg. 

As I stated a moment ago, the city of 
Bend has contributed the site, and 
eagerly wishes to assist in every prac- 
tical way. It is my hope that when this 
matter goes to conference, the conferees 
for the Senate will be persuasive with 
our colleagues in the House in impress- 
ing upon them the desirability of achiev- 
ing progress on forest research. 

Finally, I wish to laud the action 
taken by the committee in restoring 
funds for forest roads. The House made 
a cut of $3 million for forest roads and 
trails, ponting out that it did not wish 
to utilize as much of the 1963 authoriza- 
— as was proposed by the administra- 

ion. 

The Senate committee has responded 
by providing a $3 million increase under 
the program to purchase access roads. 
The expenditure of this money will be 
of great help in opening up several bil- 
lion board feet of national forest timber 
now served by private roads, but un- 
available to market. I view this action 
by the committee as a desirable alterna- 
tive to providing new funds for construc- 
tion, as much as these are needed. The 
action of the Appropriations Committee 
will bring immediate offsetting revenues 
into the Treasury and thus this action 
should be viewed as a wise investment 
rather than an expenditure. 

I have singled out only these few items 
for special commendation, and I close by 
reiterating that the committee has 
shown a great deal of wisdom and ex- 
tremely sound judgment in discharging 
its constitutional obligation for the ap- 
propriation of money to make it possible 
for the President to discharge his re- 
sponsibilities effectively for the conser- 
vation of our natural resources. 

Mr. President, it is particularly fitting 
that there should follow now in the 
Recorp, immediately hereafter, the 
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statement I made before the Appropria- 
tions Committee this afternoon, without 
my taking the time of the Senate to read 
it. I testified on public works appro- 
priations for Oregon under the title “‘In- 
vestments That Increase the Nation’s 
Resources.” I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement be printed in the 
ReEcorpD et this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 


PuBLIC WoRKS APPROPRIATIONS FOR OREGON— 
INVESTMENTS THAT INCREASE THE NATION’S 
RESOURCES 


(Statement of Senator WAYNE MorsE before 
Subcommittee on Public Works of the 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, 
June 6, 1961) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this year the implementation of the 
Nation’s public works program through ap- 
propriations for projects under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers and the 
Department of the Interior is a matter of 
enormous importance. In these projects we 
are building, not for today alone, but for 
tomorrow and for America of the future. 
What we do now will mean benefits for our 
generation and for those who follow us for 
decades to come. 


SELF-LIQUIDATING PROJECTS SHOULD BE 
TREATED AS CAPITAL ASSETS 


Our lack of budgetary imagination, our 
failure to deal on a businesslike basis with 
our income-producing resource assets is cost- 
ing us heavily through deferred construc- 
tion. We are bringing this burden upon 
ourselves by our refusal to deal with these 
assets as would the prudent businessman. 
We still insist upon building revenue-pro- 
ducing projects such as multipurpose dams 
out of current appropriations. If the busi- 
nessman were to try to construct his factory 
or warehouse or to purchase his machinery 
and equipment out of current operating 
revenues, he would never catch up with his 
competitors. Again this year, as I have said 
for many years before, these great resource 
projects, particularly our multipurpose dams, 
should be treated apart from the ordinary 
budget procedures and placed under a 20th 
century capital budget program. 

The sooner these income-producing, 
wealth-creating projects are completed, the 
sooner will their great benefits by way of 
hydroelectric power generation, flood con- 
trol, water pollution abatement, navigation 
control, and recreation benefits, become 
available. 


PUBLIC WORKS—A REMEDY FOR 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment has reached serious pro- 
portions in Oregon during the past year. 
For example, the most recent official figures 
available show that the overall rate of unem- 
ployment in Oregon is almost 644 percent of 
the workers in jobs covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Unemployment in Oregon presents a prob- 
lem of special magnitude because Oregon 
is essentially a one-industry State. Lumber 
is our basic industry. When the lumber in- 
dustry slumps, unemployment goes on the 
rise and business declines. As yet, we have 
not developed alternative industries to take 
up the slack. Until we do so, employment 
of Oregon’s very competent and efficient 
labor force on much-needed public works 
projects can supply at least a partial answer 
to the problem. 


NEW STARTS FOR OREGON 


The budget submitted by President Eisen- 
hower offered no new starts for projects 
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within the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engi- 
neers for the State of Oregon. Early this 
year I urged the new administration to re. 
vise the Eisenhower budget so as to include 
some new starts in the interest of flood con. 
trol and increased employment. It was with 
a great deal of satisfaction that I learneg 
that President Kennedy’s revised and in. 
creased budget of March 24, 1961, made 
possible the inclusion of a request of ¢] 
million for the start of construction on Fall 
Creek Dam in Oregon. 

Two new reclamation starts for eastern 
Oregon are included in the budget—Bully 
Creek Dam and the Dalles project, western 
division. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


The ensuing portion of this statement 
covers my recommendations concerning ap- 
propriations for fiscal 1962 for public works 
projects in Oregon. Included are projects 
within the jurisdiction of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation as wel] 
as the transmission line and substation pro- 
grams of the Bonneville administration. 


ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
1. Construction 
A. Flood Control and/or Power Projects 
John Day lock and dam 


John Day Dam, located on the Columbia 
River approximately 26 miles upstream from 
The Dalles, Oreg., has been under construc- 
tion since June 1959. It is estimated that 8 
years, including fiscal 1962 will be required 
for its completion, although I hope that ac- 
celerated appropriations in the years ahead 
will enable its great benefits to be realized 
in advance of this schedule. 

John Day Dam will create a reservoir of 
76 miles and will provide 500,000 acre- 
feet of flood control storage. The proj- 
ect will consist initially of 8 generators and 
12 skeleton units to accommodate future 
generators. The 20 units, when installed, 
will provide 135,000 kilowatts each. In re- 
cent testimony the division engineer indi- 
cated the possible installation of 10 genera- 
tors at the outset. 

Benefits to be conferred by John Day Dam 
include flood control, navigation, power gen- 
eration, and recreation. Irrigation benefits 
will be provided by reducing pumping lifts 
to irrigable lands near the reservoir. 

The budget request for fiscal 1962 on this 
project was $31 million, but eariler this year 
the Corps told me it had a capability, from 
a strictly engineering standpoint, of $35 mil- 
lion. However, when the Corps testified, the 
capability was only $31 million. Apparently 
this reflected a more leisurely pace in the 
acquisition of lands for the project—an ex- 
tension from April 1967 to June 1969. 

For 2 years in succession, the John Day 
Dam project has been subjected either to 
inadequate budget requests, reductions in 
funds usable by the Corps, or congressional 
reductions in budget requests. The net re- 
sult has been delay in the construction 
schedule for this project with consequent 
losses of benefits incident to such delay. I 
ask the committee’s thorough review of the 
appropriations history relative to John Day 
Dam and urge the committee to take prompt 
action to bring the project back to a sched- 
ule that will more nearly coincide with the 
program of construction envisaged in the 
original plan. 


Green Peter Reservoir 


Last year the initial appropriation of 
$1,400,000 for construction funds on Green 
Peter Dam culminated a battle which we 
waged for several years to preserve this dam 
as a multipurpose project for the benefit of 
all the people. 

Green Peter Dam will be located on the 
Middle Santiam River. Its reregulating 
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Foster Reservoir, will be situated on the 
gouth Santiam about 7 miles downstream 
from Green Peter. The project will provide 

control and hydroelectric power gener- 
ation and will serve to reduce fluctuations in 

am flows created by the peaking 
t+ at Green Peter. 

The budget of fiscal 1962 called for $6 mil- 
Mon for further construction work. I ask 
the committee to approve the full amount 
which the corps earlier this year told me it 
could use, namely, $7,600,000. In fact, last 
month the division engineer testified that 
the additional $1,600,000 could be used for 
added land procurement rather than for 
construction. 

It is my request that the amount usable 
be approved. The acquisition of real estate 
in fiscal 1962 will eliminate the necessity of 
making the acquisition in fiscal 1963 and we 
will be just that far ahead in the program, 
ready to tackle the jobs that lie ahead in 
fiscal 1963 and thereafter. 

Flood losses on the South Santiam con- 
tinued to be excessive. When completed, 
the Green Peter-Foster project will prevent 
annual average flood damages of about 
$2,930,500. The prospect of this benefit, 
aside from the other benefits involved, war- 
rants maximum appropriations for this meri- 
torious project. 


Cougar Reservoir 


Cougar Dam, upon which we fought and 
won battles several years ago to prevent put- 
ting into effect a so-called partnership 
scheme to give electric power windfalls to 
the private electric utilities, will soon be 
completed as another dam that will belong 
entirely to the people of the United States. 
It is located on the south fork McKenzie 
River and will supply flood control and elec- 
tric power generation as well as increased 
water flows for conservation purposes in the 
dry season. 

According to the district engineer, flood 
control will begin at Cougar Dam about 
October 1963. 

Twelve million dollars is the amount re- 
quested in the budget for this project this 
year. I hope the committee will approve 
the full amount. 


Hills Creek Dam 


The Senate Appropriations Committee 
can take a great deal of credit for bringing 
about construction of Hills Creek Dam on 
the middle fork, Willamette River, about 
45 miles southeast of Eugene, Oreg. It was 
the action of this committee, back in 1955, 
that provided the initial $300,000 of funds to 
get construction on the project underway. 

The benefits of Hills Creek include hydro- 
electric power generation and 200,000 acre- 
feet of flood control storage. Its operation 
will be integrated with the operations of 
Lookout Point Dam to assure maximum 
power production. 

According to the district engineer, flood 
control will be available at Hills Creek for the 
flood-flow season of 1961-62. 

I urge that this year’s appropriation of 
$1,800,000, which will almost complete the 
dam, be approved. 


McNary Lock and Dam 
The fiscal 1962 budget contains an item 
of $285,000 for McNary Dam. This sum is 


tequired for work on nearby railroad bridges 
to improve navigation on the Columbia. 


Lower Columbia River bank protection 


The $600,000 requested in the budget this 
year is designed to take care of bank pro- 
tection work on two locations in the lower 
Columbia, namely, Beaver Slough and 
Sauvie Island. 

The Corps of Engineers has advised me 
that it could use $800,000 on this bank pro- 
tection project during fiscal 1962. Inas- 
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much as there are several other important 
projects that could benefit through bank 
protection work within the area of this 
project, I ask the committee’s serious con- 
sideration to the appropriation of $800,000 
instead of the budget $600,000 for lower 
Columbia River bank protection. 


(a) Warrenton-Hammond area 


A great deal of local interest has been 
expressed on the lower Columbia River bank 
protection project designated as Warrenton- 
Hammond area. Interested businessmen, 
members of the legislature, and residents of 
the cities of Warrenton and Hammond have 
informed me of their deep concern over the 
erosion along the banks of the Columbia 
River in this vicinity. The erosion threat- 
ens docks and important business and resi- 
dential property on the river front. If the 
erosion is permitted to continue, it will en- 
danger the Hammond Coast Guard Station 
and the Corps of Engineers’ mooring basin. 
Consequently, there is an important Fed- 
eral interest as well as local interest to be 
served by adequate appropriations to bring 
about remedial works during 1962. In order 
that this work may proceed with the utmost 
speed, I urge an appropriation of $800,000 
for the lower Columbia River bank protec- 
tion project. 


Willamette River bank protection 


The serious floods on the Willamette 
River during November 1960 and February 
1961 provided convincing evidence of the 
urgent need for larger appropriations for 
this project. There are scores of areas re- 
quiring flood protection on the Willamette 
and its tributaries, but the priority list for 
the balance of fiscal 1961 and fiscal 1962 
includes only 13 projects. 

The tours I made this spring to inspect 
flood damaged areas on the Calapooya, 
Clackamas, Santiam, and Willamette Rivers, 
convinced me that we are allowing thou- 
sands of tons of topsoil to be wasted annually 
due to inadequate bank revetment and 
channel work. Unless we do something 
about it, we will lose, not only for ourselves, 
but for future generation, the benefits of 
this fertile soil. 

The Corps of Engineers indicates that 
$500,000 is the maximum amount usable 
on the Willamette River bank protection 
for fiscal 1962. This is far short of the 
amount required to do the essential bank 
protection work at other sites where the 
urgency is great. 

There are many additional areas that 
stand urgently in need of bank protection 
work, but for which no funds will be avail- 
able in fiscal 1962. The floods do not await 
congressional appropriations. Their dam- 
age goes on, year after year. 

The results of these floods have to be seen 
so that the severity of the damage may be 
realized. I have seen flood-ravaged areas in 
my home State. It is an appalling sight to 
view a family farm of 27 fertile acres re- 
duced to 3 acres; it is a shocking sight to 
view acre after acre of once flourishing crop- 
lands converted into gullied, eroded land 
covered with tons of gravel, rocks, and debris. 


Emergency Willamette River bank protection 
funds 


The sad fact is that much, if not most, of 
this terrible destruction could be avoided by 
prompt and adequate bank protection works. 
Enormous damage can be avoided by com- 
paratively modest expenditures on bank pro- 
tection. For this reason, I urge this com- 
mittee to approve in addition to the $500,000 
budgeted for this year, an additional $500,000 
for emergency bank protection work, with 
the proviso that unused funds, if any, can 
be carried into succeeding fiscal years. 
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Emergency funds of this type suggested 
would perform another useful function. They 
would place the corps in a good position to 
assure property owners that they could pro- 
ceed ahead to obtain the essential rights-of- 
way, easements, and other requirements that 
must be fulfilled prior to the undertaking of 
bank protection works. This would speed 
up the making of preparations for regular 
bank protection work during fiscal 1963 and 
ensuing years. 

It is my opinion that if this committee on 
its own initiative were to approve not only 
the budgeted $500,000, but an additional 
$500,000, it would provide the means whereby 
this work, which has proceeded at too slow 
a pace, could be given a new impetus. 


Rehabilitation of major Oregon projects 


Columbia River at the mouth, Coos Bay, 
Siuslaw River, Umpqua River, and Tilla- 
mook Bay and Harbor 


The deteriorated conditions of the south 
jetties on important ports along the Oregon 
coast, has resulted in serious property dam- 
age, including losses of ships and cargoes, 
and has endangered the lives of many people 
engaged in navigation pursuits. 

When jetties sink and become covered with 
water, they not only fail to perform their 
normal functions, but constitute hidden 
threats to navigation in the harbor en- 
trances. To illustrate this point, I quote 
from a portion of a letter dated March 25, 
1961, addressed to me by Mr. Henry Sause, 
Jr., president of Sause Bros. Ocean Towing 
Co. In these words Mr. Sause vividly por- 
trayed the dangers and the losses of prop- 
erty inherent in attempting to enter the 
Siuslaw River harbor: 

“I would hope that the Siuslaw south jetty 
project might be accelerated some time with- 
in the next 12 months. Our company has 
experienced the following insurance losses 
in serving the port with only the partial 
improvements there to work with: 


Tug Kliyham, insurance collected_. $275, 000 
Tug Wianaco, insurance collected... 77, 000 
Barge Humboldt Woodsman, insur- 
ance collected..............-<... 410, 000 
Barge Humboldt Woodsman cargo, 
insurance collected............. 183, 000 
Total insurance losses paid by 
underwriters... .........-.. 945, 000 


“Our company is the only company serv- 
ing the port because of the hazards and this 
year in renewing our insurance, under- 
writers insisted that we eliminate calls on 
ports located on the Siuslaw River by large 
LST-type barges. This has reduced our serv- 
ice to Siuslaw ports and if we should ex- 
perience further losses at the Siuslaw en- 
trance I have been put on notice by 
underwriters that they will not insure tugs 
and barges serving the area. The Siuslaw 
River area produces approximately 70 mil- 
lion feet of lumber per year that should be 
moved by water, because of the heavy weight 
that results in a shipping penalty where rail 
shipment is used. I estimate the shipping 
penalty to be $4 per thousand on the entire 
70 million feet, or $280,000 per year cost to 
the mills in shipping penalties if all lumber 
is forced on rail through cancellation of 
marine insurance to the port. Ninety-five 
percent of the stumpage in the area is owned 
by the U.S. Government. Therefore, I am 
certain that the loss would be to the people 
in the long run. Why freight savings are 
not considered as part of the economic justi- 
fication for the improvements needed is very 
questionable to my mind.” 

Prevention of losses such as Mr. Sause de- 
scribed would more than compensate for the 
cost of rehabilitation works. 
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The money spent in rehabilitating the 
jetties saves many times the cost of mainte- 
mance operations. In the long run, the 
restoration of the jetties saves money for the 
Government and stimulates navigation and 
industry in our coastal areas. 

The budget this year contains a request 
for $700,000 for the rehabilitation project 
designated as Columbia River at the mouth. 
The $700,000 would cover initiation of re- 
pair on the south jetty and constitutes a 
part of an overall Columbia River mouth 
rehabilitation project. 

Five hundred thousand dollars is included 
in the 1962 budget request for the initia- 
tion of construction on the rehabilitation of 
the Coos Bay south jetty and $500,000 for 
repair of the south jetty at the Siuslaw River 
harbor. Due to evidence of some deteriora- 
tion near the shoreline of this jetty, the 
Corps of Engineers recently advised me that 
it could use $800,000 on this project. If the 
$800,000 were approved, it would enable the 
corps to use a substantial amount of the 
appropriated funds on repair work prior to 
the coming of the winter storm season. An 
appropriation of $800,000 for the Siuslaw 
River project seems clearly justified. 

The Umpqua River south jetty is also in 
need of rehabilitation and $500,000 is in- 
cluded in this year’s budget for that project. 

No funds have been budgeted for the Til- 
lamook Bay and Harbor rehabilitation proj- 
ect, but the north jetty of this harbor, near 
Garibaldi, is in need of substantial repair 
work. Strong local interest has been mani- 
fested in obtaining this repair at the earliest 
possible date. The corps advised me that it 
could use $40,000 during the fiscal 1962 to 
complete the planning of the north jetty 
repairs. I urge the inclusion of this sum 
in the bill reported by this committee. 


Small authorized projects 


Due to the very strong local interest mani- 
fested in Oregon with respect to the small 
authorized project program, and the excel- 
lent results achieved under this program for 
projects such as the Garibaldi and the Hood 
River small boat basins, I have become con- 
vinced of the excellence of the small au- 
thorized projects program. This year the 
budget includes a request of $1,500,000 for 
this program. The corps advises me that it 
could use, effectively and efficiently, $3 mil- 
lion for this purpose. An appropriation of 
$3 million appears to be clearly warranted. 


2. Authorized projects not under 
construction 


A. Flood control and/or power projects not 
under construction 


Fall Creek Reservoir 


Fall Creek Dam, to be located on a tribu- 
tary of the middle fork Willamette River 
about 19 miles southeast of Eugene, Oreg., 
has been ready for construction since fiscal 
1961. The Eisenhower budget, for the sec- 
ond year in succession, asked nothing for 
this important project, but President Ken- 
nedy’s March 24, 1961, upward revision to 
the extent of over $20 million for the public 
works program of the Corps of Engineers, 
made possible the inclusion of $1 million 
in a revised fiscal 1962 budget request for 
this dam. 

When completed, the reservoir of this proj- 
ect will have a usable storage capacity of 
115,000 acre-feet. It will be operated as part 
of a coordinated reservoir system of the 
Willamette River Basin for flood control, 
navigation, irrigation, and conservation uses. 
Total annual average benefits will be ap- 
proximately $2,323,600 of which $1,200,000 
will consist of flood control benefits. This 
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is an impressive indication of benefits that 
will emanate from a project costing approxi- 
mately $24,500,000. It has an_ excellent 
benefit-cost ratio of 2.3 to 1. 

Although the budget request is $1 million 
for fiscal 1962, the Corps of Engineers has 
informed me that it could use $1,600,000 on 
the project in the coming fiscal year. I 
urge appropriation of the latter sum be- 
cause this will bring much nearer the time 
at which this project will begin to provide 
a substantial amount of employment to help 
ease Oregon’s unemployment situation. 


John Day River 


The John Day River flood control project 
would provide protection against floods in 
the vicinity of the town of John Day, Oreg. 
This project is important and should be 
undertaken as soon as the planning of the 
project has been completed. Although 
nothing is included in this year’s budget, the 
Corps of Engineers has advised me that an 
appropriation of $37,000 for fiscal year 1962 
would enable the corps to complete the 
planning. I ask the committee’s serious 
consideration for the inclusion of this plan- 
ning item. 

Pilot Rock 

This flood control project has been au- 
thorized for almost 20 years and has been 
the subject of restudies for economie feasi- 
bility. The project calls for channel recti- 
fication, levies, and revetments through the 
town of Pilot Rock and along Birch Creek 
below the town. There was no budget re- 
quest for this item but the corps has in- 
formed me that $15,000 could be used in the 
coming fiscal year to complete the planning. 
In view of the long period that has elapsed 
since the initial authorization, I ask that 
an appropriation for the completion of the 
planning be approved for fiscal 1962. 


Other Oregon flood protection works not un- 
der construction 

There are many areas along the navigable 
rivers of Oregon and their tributaries that 
need final planning for long overdue flood 
control works such as those at Clatskanie 
Drainage District, Bear Creek, Shelton Ditch, 
West Muddy, and Mary’s River. Others, such 
as the improvement works at Beaver Drain- 
age District, are ready for construction. They 
are listed on the chart appended to this 
statement. 

None of these important flood control proj- 
ects has been included in the budget for 
fiscal 1962. The threat of flood damage is 
continuing and persistent. I ask the com- 
mittee’s serious consideration for inclusion 
of these items in the fiscal 1962 appropria- 
tions. 


B. Navigation projects not under cunstruc- 
tion 
Coos and Millicoma Rivers 

Although the budget for the coming fiscal 
year did not include a request for precon- 
struction planning funds on the Coos-Milli- 
coma project, the division engineer has indi- 
cated a capability of $23,000. I ask that 
this be considered by the subcommittee in 
passing upon this item. 

The Coos Bay area is a major lumber and 
sawmill area of Oregon. The Coos-Milli- 
coma project is an important artery of com- 
merce for the logs that are so essential to 
the area. During low water, the logs can- 
not be brought down the river, thus re- 
tarding the commerce in this major in- 
dustry. 


Yaquina Harbor modification 


The budget request for continuation of 
planning on this project during fiscal 1962 
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is $200,000. However, the planning is far 


behind schedule. Earlier this year the corps 
told me that a total of $691,000 would be 
required to complete the preconstruction 
planning. Late last week the corps reviseg 
this figure downward to a total of $325,000 
because of very favorable contract develop- 
ments. Due to the fact that construction is 
long overdue, I ask the subcommittee to ap- 
prove the relatively small amount above the 
budget request in order to assure comple- 
tion of the preconstruction planning. 


3. General investigations 
A. Flood control investigations 


The budget for fiscal 1962 contains re- 
quests for investigation funds relative to 
the Calapooya, Coquille, Grande Ronde, 
Rogue, and Umpqua Rivers and for Willow 
Creek. 

All of these requests are meritorious and 
they have my full endorsement. With the 
exception of the Calapooya River survey, 
the budget requests reflect the full amounts 
usable on the above-listed projects. They 
are of special importance in that, except in 
the cases of the Calapooya and Umpqua 
Rivers, the budget requests will complete 
the surveys. They have been long delayed 
and should be finished as rapidly as pos- 
sible during fiscal 1962. 


Calapooya River 


The Eisenhower budget contained no re- 
quest for the Calapooya River, but President 
Kennedy’s March 24, 1961, increase in the 
budget for public works within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Corps of Engineers, enabled a re- 
vision of the budget to include $20,000 for 
the Calapooya River. This year I visited 
various flood-damaged sites on the Calapooya 
and I can state to this committee, without 
reservation, that I was appalled at the dam- 
age I observed. For example, on the Joe 
Murphy farm near Brownsville, Oreg., I saw 
the 3 acres that remained of what was 
once a fine 27-acre farm. This was but one 
of many instances of enormous flood dam- 
age attributed to the lack of adequate flood 
centrol on the Calapooya. 

The Calapooya River survey is of primary 
importance to a fertile farming area of Ore- 
gon, because upon its results, hinge flood 
control works on the Calapooya and the basis 
for proceeding with construction of Holley 
Dam on the Calapooya. The completion of 
these two projects would eliminate most of 
the enormous flood damage experienced in 
recent years. The sad fact is that Holley 
Dam is ready for construction now, but work 
on the dam must await completion of the 
survey to assure that the river below the dam 
will have ample capacity to take the essen- 
tial runoffs of the operation of the dam. 
The Corps of Engineers has informed me that 
$30,000 could be used on the Calapooya 
survey during fiscal 1962. In the interest 
of accelerated flood control works, I ask that 
the full $30,000 be approved for this urgent 
project. 

Thomas Creek 


Floods on Thomas Creek, a tributary of 
the South Santiam River, caused enormous 
damage to farmlands last winter. This has 
generated keen local interest in the Thomas 
Creek survey and a representative of the in- 
terested farmers, Mr. Stanley A. Soli, vice 
chairman of the Willamette Basin Project 
Committee, will testify before your commit- 
tee in support of an appropriation of $10,000 
with which to initiate the survey. The pho- 
tographs he will bring to the hearing will 
show, far better than words can portray, 
what happens to formerly productive farm- 
land after floods have reduced them to 
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eroded, gravel and rock strewn, and debris 
littered areas. 

The severe property damage in the Thomas 
Creek area warrants prompt completion of 
the survey of this creek. I urge approval for 
the full amount usable by the corps for fis- 
cal 1962—$10,000. 

Yamhill River and Rickreal Creek 


Two surveys relating to areas west of the 
Willamette River have been outstanding 
many years. I refer to those covering the 
Yamhill River and Rickreal Creek. In recent 
years residents of these areas have manifest- 
ed a great deal of local interest in the sur- 
veys to be completed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation. As 
the years go by, it is becoming more and 
more evident that flood control works are 
essential for Oregon areas west of the Wil- 
lamette and, during the summer months, 
farms in that locality are becoming increas- 
ingly in need of irrigation water. The pros- 
pects for great benefits from flood control 
and irrigation are indeed promising, and I 
ask that the committee implement these sur- 
veys by approval of the maximum funds us- 
able by the corps and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for fiscal 1962. 


Oregon navigation investigation projects 


On the attached chart are listed several 
Oregon navigation surveys. A number of 
these, including Chetco River, Lower Snake 
River, Port Orford, Tillamook Bay, and 
Umpqua River contain budget requests for 
completion of the surveys. All of these proj- 
ects are of major importance, and I ask the 
committee to approve the budget requests. 


Port Orford 


The Port Orford survey project illustrates 
the importance of helping those who help 
themselves. In the winter of 1959, facili- 
ties of the port, which were constructed by 
local authorities on their own initiative, 
suffered severe storm damage. This case had 
particular appeal to me because of the fact 
that locally constructed facilities were dam- 
aged or destroyed. It seemed to me that the 
Federal Government should do everything 
possible to assist under such circumstances. 
The Senate Committee on Appropriations 
cooperated admirably by approving an ap- 
propriation of $9,000, although the budget 
request of the previous administration was 
zero for fiscal 1961. We succeeded in hold- 
ing the $9,000 appropriation in conference 
and as a result the corps was able to com- 
plete the Port Orford navigation study with 
an appropriation of $8,000 for fiscal 1962. 
This amount is included in the budget for 
the coming year and I strongly urge its ap- 
proval. 

Tillamook Bay 


The completion of the Bay Ocean Spit 

project several years ago placed the Tilla- 
mook Bay project in position to resume its 
Status as a major port area of the Oregon 
coast. 
Last year, $10,000 was appropriated for 
this investigation and the sum of $7,800, as 
requested in the fiscal 1962 budget, will en- 
able the corps to complete the survey in 
fiscal 1962. This, together with the $40,000 
I have also requested for completion of the 
Planning on rehabilitation of the north 
jetty at Garibaldi, will constitute major 
Steps forward on this most meritorious 
project. 


4, Operations and maintenance 


A. Flood control and/or power 


Ten items are included in the budget for 
fiscal 1962 under the caption “Operations 
and maintenance,” relating to existing flood 
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control or multipurpose projects in Oregon. 
In several instances, the budget request is 
less than the amount usable by the agency 
operating the project. In the interest of 
efficiency and economy to be attained 
through expenditures of the maximum 
amounts usable, I asked the committee to 
give serious consideration to approval of the 
full amounts that can be used, effectively 
and efficiently, for operations and mainte- 
nance on Oregon flood control and power 
projects. 
B. Navigation 


The budget request for fiscal 1962 for 
operations and maintenance of navigation 
projects includes 14 Oregon projects. Again, 
in some cases, the budget request is less 
than the amount usable by the Corps of 
Engineers. In the interest of long-run econ- 
omy, I suggest that the full amounts usable 
be appropriated for operations and main- 
tenance on these navigation projects. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
1. Construction 


On the chart attached to this statement is 
a list of five Oregon reclamation projects for 
which substantial construction funds have 
been requested in the budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year. All of these projects are mer- 
itorious and the requested appropriations 
are clearly justifiable. They have my enthu- 
siastic support. I am particularly pleased 
over the fact that two new reclamation 
starts are included in the fiscal 1962 budget. 
These projects are the Vale-Bully Creek ex- 
tension and The Dalles, western division. 


Vale project-Bully Creek 

The $690,000 requested in the fiscal 1962 
budget for Bully Creek will enable the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to complete the design 
memorandum of this meritorious project to 
acquire rights-of-way and to award initial 
construction and supply contracts for the 
Bully Creek Dam spillway and outlet works. 
The project is of special importance to the 
Vale area and I urge approval of the budgeted 
amount. 


The Dalles project, western division 


The Dalles project, western division, was 
authorized in the closing days of the 86th 
Congress. This project is one of extreme 
urgency due to the fact that the water table 
of the project area is falling rapidly; in fact, 
the State authorities have declared the area 
to be one of critical water supply. The proj- 
ect, upon completion, will draw water from 
the Columbia River. The water thus trans- 
ported will not only provide irrigation for 
highly productive orchards, but will restore 
the water table and prevent depletion of 
sources of water for the area. 

The budget request for this project for 
the coming fiscal year is $350,000. Because 
of the acute water situation, I ask that $500,- 
000 be approved on an accelerated program 
for the construction of this project. Last 
year officials of the Bureau of Reclamation 
testified that $500,000 could be used on an 
accelerated construction program. The ap- 
propriation of the large sum is clearly war- 
ranted under the circumstances, and I urge 
its approval. 


2. Investigations: Oregon reclamation 
projects 

The chart appended to this statement con- 
tains a list of important project investi- 
gations being carried on by the Bureau of 
Reclamation within the State of Oregon. All 
are Of utmost importance and I ask their 
approval. In the paragraphs that follow, 
special reference is made to some of the more 
urgent investigations. 
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Red Prairie 


Farmers, businessmen, and local residents 
have expressed great interest in the recla- 
mation survey designated as the Red Prairie- 
Mill Creek. This enthusiasm and the strong 
support manifested locally speaks well for 
the success of the project, should the in- 
vestigation demonstrate feasibility. The 
$78,000 included in the coming year’s budget 
has my strong support. 


Walla Walla project, Oregon and Washington 


Residents of the Milton-Freewater area of 
Oregon have corresponded with me for sev- 
eral years, expressing deep concern over the 
falling water table of the Walla Walla Basin. 
Strong and continuing local interest in the 
project has been evidenced. I was pleased 
to observe that $69,000 is budgeted for the 
coming fiscal year’s survey of the 5-year 
study involved in this case. The project 
promises great success and I endorse strongly 
the budget request. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 


A total of $7,507,000 has been requested by 
the Bonneville Power Administration for the 
construction of transmission lines and sub- 
station facilities in the Pacific Northwest. 
Listed below are a number of important Ore- 
gon projects within this category: 


Harvey Aluminum service___ __ $1, 400, 000 
Big Eddy-Keeler 345-kilovolt 

TE ih ccnctcs ~ i nnbeicthareidna ahi ibila 380, 000 
Green Peter-Lebanon--_-.--- -- 1, 000, 000 
Alvey-Reedsport 230-kilovolt 

Mit@ co ee ce dend. deswen lee 464, 000 
Keeler-Tillamook 230-kilovolt 

Di vied on dcpebee® 190, 000 
System reactive facilities_...__- 906, 000 
Big-Eddy Mclaughlin 345-kilo- 

GRR Te iieecineenetienienieensieest 391, 000 
Hills Creek-Oakridge 115-kilo- 

WORG Tit ska dee eaden 94, 000 
Cougar-Eugene 115-kilovolt line_ 479, 000 
Hanna Substation additions__-__ 106, 000 
Fern Ridge Substation.......-. 48, 000 
Hampton Butte Substation__--_- 78, 000 
Gold Beach Substation addi- 

WO Sate Sea eetaneene 65, 000 
Harney’ Electric Cooperative 

VCE rcccnticminnckvseigudas 377, 000 
Miscellaneous (capital additions, 

replacements, communication, 

OE} ay cn. Sais. SE eee 1, 507, 000 

Total in Oregon_.-....-.- 7, 507, 000 


Harney Electric Cooperative 


The attention of the committee is di- 
rected to the item of $337,000 to be applied 
to the Harney Electric Cooperative service 
line. This amount will complete the funds 
needed to serve the Harney Electric Coop- 
erative. Energization of its facilities is 
scheduled for the fall of 1961. A small sub- 
station will be built at Hampton Butte to 
serve the Central Electric Cooperative from 
the Harney service 115-kilovolt line to bring 
service to another Oregon area where cen- 
tral substation service has not been avail- 
able. This appropriation is of enormous 
importance because it is the culmination of 
our work of years to bring low-cost Bonne- 
ville power to farms and ranches in south- 
ern Oregon and northern Nevada which, 
until this year were isolated from the bene- 
fits of such power. 


Alvey-Reedsport; Keeler-Tillamook 
The Alvey-Reedsport and Keeler-Tilla- 
mook lines are major additions to improve 


the load carrying capacity to the Oregon 
coast and to increase the reliability of power 
service. 
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Summary, Pusric Works APPROPRIATIONS, Fiscau 1962 
Recommendations of Senators Morse and Neuberger 
ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS 























































- —_—_— 1 | 
Amount Amount Amount Amount Amount | Amount 
included in usable | recommended included in usable recommended 
Project President’s | fiscal year | by Senators Project President’s | fiscal year | by Senators 
fiscal year 1962 Morse and fiscal year 1962 Morse and 
1962 budget Neuberger 1962 budget Neuberger 
eet —aeene ener eee eon) SPS ere aS ain ae — 
A, AUTHORIZED PROJECTS UNDER | €, GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS—continued 
CONSTRUCTION 
1. Flood control investigations—Continued 
i. Creeon flood control and/or power proj- Luckiamute River 0 $25, 000 $25, 000 
ects under construction: Mary’s River. ...--.-.- 0 8, 000 8, 000 
Cougar Reservoir_.......-...------- $12, 000, 000 |$12,000, 000 | $12, 000, 000 ES aE ES SETS ite 0 | 10, 000 10, n0 
Green Peter Reservoir including Nestacca River’. <..s..--.2s20 5.22. 0 25, 000 25, 000 
a 6,000,000 | 7,600,000 7, 600, 000 | a 0 12, 000 12, 000 
Hills Creek Reservoir- -_........----- 1, 800,000 | 1, 800,000 1, 800, 000 ee $33, 500 33, 500 33, 500 
John Day lock and dam-_-_-_._-.----- 31,000,000 | 31,000,000 | 31,000,000 a ee 0 2, 500 2, 500 
Lower Columbia River bank pro- OE ee a ee 0 10, 000 10, 000 
I i nincicnibiiihindphlp Seapine 600, 000 800, 000 800, 000 Tillamook Bay streams._........-.-- 0 20, 000 20, 000 
Lower Columbia River improve- JS eee 25, 900 25, 900 25, 900 
ment to existing works: NT neous 21, 100 21, 100 21, 100 
Rainier drainage district __.-_._- 381, 000 381, 000 381, 000 TE SERVE « a oe noccebdess eee | 0 40, 400 40, 400 
Sauvies Island drainage district - 259, 000 259, 000 259, 000 EE WAVER... dessin el 0 10, 000 10, 000 
Willamette River bank protection _-- 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 2. Navigation investigations: 
Emergency Willamette River bank ans acini tse 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 
aerate nines © bad daeses. 500, 000 Coos Bay-Charleston small boat 
cNary lock and dam------.-.-.--- 285, 000 285, 000 285, 000 es ial enon chee cnseceu secs 0 6, 000 6, 000 
2. Rehabilitation of major Oregon projects: EE MEEWOE 6 i. enc Ses. 26 0 8, 400 8, 400 
Columbia River at the mouth___._-- 700, 000 700, 000 700, 000 (C) Lower Snake River. -........-..---- 15, 000 15, 000 15, 000 
Coos Bay, south jetty.--..........-.- 500, 000 500, 000 50u, 000 (C) ee, Cn in enc cnennenn &, 000 8, 000 8, 000 
ee ied > a 500, 000 800, 000 800, 000 (C) Rogue River-Gold Beach_.____-_---- 0 3, 000 3, 000 
Tillamook Bay and Harbor-_-_------- 0 40, 000 40, 000 (P) Siuslaw River__....-..--- ae eed 0 6, 000 6, 000 
ND BIO iii cases 65th 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 (C) TPE, FIO penn cic lole ne cs nek 7, 800 7, 800 7, 800 
3. Small authorized projects: Total for Wey Beer... 35. Sau. osc 9, 500 9, 500 9, 500 
in nr RC Sean a a 1, 500, 000 | 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 po ea ae 0 6, 000 6, 000 
| 3. Flood plain studies: Collection and 
B, AUTHORIZED PROJECTS NOT UNDER | study of besic data..................-. 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
CONSTRUCTION | 
D. OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 
1. Oregon flood control and/or power 
projects not under construction: | 1. Flood control and/or power: 
Fall Creek Reservoir_...........--.-- 1, 000, 000 1, 600, 000 1, 600, 000 (C) Mtemoville Dem. o..-.562 522 ee. 1,986,000 | 2, 054, 000 2, 054, 000 
ny ee 0 37, 000 37, 000 (P) a tk lisence tiedciepad 1, 508, 000 1, 508, 000 1, 508, 000 
Lower Columbia River improve- TOStiGes, MOOUEVONE. . cnn... nse 548, 000 548, 000 548, 000 
ment to existing works: Hills Creek Reservoir. __........--.- 115, 000 115, 000 115, 000 
Beaver drainage district._......- 0 350, 000 350, 000 (C) Lookout Point Reservoir_.......-..- 602, 000 602, 000 602, 000 
Clatskanie drainage district____- 0 16, 000 16, 000 (P) DOR ne... cskageouecoannce. 1, 700, 000 1, 718, 000 1, 718, 000 
Piet Bei ee 0 15, 000 15, 000 (P) Cottage Grove Reservoir___.....---- 52, 000 52, 000 52, 000 
Willamette River Basin, channel Dorena Reserve. . ..5..ssc<s--.22 48, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
improvements and major drainage: Fern Ridge Reservoir. _.......------ 99, 000 102, 000 102, 000 
EE GN on eiesccce ces 0 26, 000 26, 000 (P) Willamette River bank protection 
Sn oe ence eae 0 50, 000 50, 000 (P) IUD iiss iM enncuncccennus ey 35, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
West Muddy and Marys River. 0 50, 000 50,000 (P) || 2. Navigation: 
2. Navigation projects not under construc- CEI TREY wre no om kbetihs atiiauile ot 90, 000 90, 000 90, 000 
tion: Columbia River between Van- 
Columbia Slough___.............---- 0 20, 000 20, 000 (P) couver, Wash., and The Dalles, 
Coos and Millicoma Rivers. .--.---- 0 23, 000 23, 000 (P) WMS dor idh cit wk ccstekecentne LO tes dceceeae. 500, 000 
Siuslaw River and Bar-__..._...._.-_- 0 21, 000 21,000 (P) | Columbia River at the mouth-___---- 759, 000 | 1, 292, 000 1, 292, 000 
Willamette River above Portland Columbia and lower Willamette 
and Yamhill River_...._.......... 0 45, 000 45, 000 (P) Rivers below Vancouver, Wash. 
Willamette River at Willamette Se I oad us oc chneceups scene 2, 660,000 | 4,041, 000 4, 041, 000 
RUAN Eee citeck ad ceeecnnn- 0 85, 000 85, 000 (P) ene Rat wastes 1S Sk é 423, 000 524, 000 524, 000 
Yaquina Bar and Harbor---.-.....--- 200, 000 325, 000 325, 000 (P) Coquille River 55, 000 55, 000 55, 000 
Rogue River at Gold Beach_._.-.--- 78, 000 78, 000 78, 000 
C. GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS i ee 65, 000 65, 000 65, 000 
Tillamook Bay and Harbor-____-_--_- 63, 000 63, 000 63, 000 
1. Flood control investigations: NR BOE 5 nw Sd oe keine 57, 000 111, 000 111, 000 
pO Se ee 0 13, 000 13, 000 Willamette River above Portland 
Benvtt time. oo o823lS -ssi-s. 0 10, 000 10, 000 and Yamhill River_.............-- 426, 000 709, 000 709, 000 
Cenpeaxe EN Ste 20, 000 30, 000 30, 000 Yaquina Bay and Harbor____..__.-- 155, 000 155, 000 155, 000 
Ongena maven oo 2c... 0 7,000 7, 000 ND Oana ctotncoceic ssn 75, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
OCoqnie Mie. .2.4 2. c........- 4, 000 4, 000 4, 000 Willamette River at Willamette 
Grande Ronde River. 3, 000 3, 000 3, 000 atari india. aan 164, 000 167, 000 167, 000 
I  itinainwtsiiagnuiieemounninn nnn 0 10, 000 10, 000 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
Amount Amount rec- Amount Amount ree- 
included in | ommended included in | ommended 
Project President’s | by Senators Project President’s | by Senators 
budget for Morse and budget for Morse and 
fiscal year Neuberger fiscal year Neuberger 
1962 1962 
A, CONSTRUCTION C. GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS—continued 
1, Oregon reclamation projects under construction: 2. Project investigations—Continued 
NS OEE EEL $1, 034, 000 $1, 034, 000 Deschutes project (central division) $62, 000 $62, 000 
Rogue River Basin, Talent division__...........- 789, 000 789, 000 Monmouth-Dalles 39, 000 39, 000 
RO GaN sss nek 256, 949 256, 949 Red Prairie._..... 78, 000 78, 000 
2. Oregon reclamation projects not under construction: iat enenakmcsiceastbaby whe 47, 087 47, 087 
Vi rhe NI id eticacieeain 690, 000 690, 000 Cao BNOb (even CPOE). « cnccanecncccasee 26, 000 26, 000 
alles project (western division). ....._....- 350, 000 500, 000 PO nnn oon os - eet tetbence gine mies 30, 000 30, 000 
3. Oregon rehabilitation project: Rogue River Basin_--- 159, 000 159, 000 Tule ke division (Lost River, storage unit) __-- 68, 362 68, 362 
Walla Walla, Oreg. and Wash. _._...-.....-2..-- 69, 000 69, 000 
R. OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE 3. Basin surveys: 
Columbia River Basin, Oreg. and Wash____----- 80, 000 80, 000 
Rogue River project, Talent division.._....-......-.__- 58, 462 58, 462 Upper and middle Snake River__.__.....-._.._-- 15, 000 15, 000 
Klamath ge (California and Oregon)__..-........-- 55, 400 55, 400 ° 
Cpeemee mever pee ot. See. 20, 000 20, 000 





BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION 
C. GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS —_————— —— 


Reconnaissance: John Day project...............-.-- 42, 000 42,000 || Total for construction of transmission lines and sub- 
Project investigations: station facilities in Pacific Northwest_-.............-- 


$7, 507, 000 | $7, 507, 000 
SE ici dcncaacesdeatechienaitanntnesoindaimaiend 51, 000 51, 000 


1. 
2. 
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FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter to the editor which 
was published in the Wall Street Journal 
for the 16th of May 1961 entitled “Fall 
Guys.” I think it is a very interesting 
letter to the editor, and it deals with the 
problem of farm legislation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fatt Guys 

Edna M. Tuft’s excellent “Victim, Not 
Victor” letter on farm legislation in your 
issue of April 13 underlines the fact that the 
Wall Street Journal, with all its editorial 
acumen and economic sagacity, has never 
quite understood the economics of agricul- 


You often speak of the farmers as a favored 
class, and this, in any real sense, they are 
definitely not. Farmers are, and have al- 
ways been—perhaps always will be—the ulti- 
mate “fall guys.” 

The reason should be obvious. Every pro- 
ducer of raw materials is at the mercy of 
buyers unless he is able to adjust his pro- 
duction to demand, and if necessary to starve 
the buyer into higher prices. Some can do 
it. The oil man can and does shut down his 
pumps. The miner closes his pits and slows 
his smelters. Even the lumberman can lay 
off his crews. The fishing fleet does not sail. 

Only the farmer, in his millions of small 
units, largely unorganized and plagued with 
internal dissensions and rivalries, producing 
in a fixed cycle which may be 1 to 3 years, 
cannot reduce quickly or effectively. 

That is the justification, and the only pos- 
sible justification, for Government interven- 
tion. The alternative is the old reliable 
system of volume control and equality in 
bargaining by ruining the least efficient 
farmers. 

The argument against that system is not 
economic, but sociological. Is it or is it not 
desirable to maintain the laregst practicable 
number of independent farm family units? 
Does or does not much of the Nation’s intel- 
lectual force and moral character originate 
there? Is or is not a bold peasantry as valu- 
able for this country as for Goldsmith’s 
England? It is at least arguable. 

Whether Government intervention to date 
has been stupid, ineffective, and fantastically 
costly is another question altogether. But 
if it is, do not blame it on a “favored” agri- 
culture. 

ARTHUR H. JENKINS. 





THOM McAN LEADERSHIP AWARD 
TO PATRICIA ANN LITTON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Patricia 
Litton of Woodrow Wilson High School 
in Portland, Oreg., has won first place in 
the Thom McAn Leadership Awards. 
She will receive a $1,000 scholarship to a 
college, or university of her choice and 
an all-expense paid trip to Washington, 
D.C., and New York City. 

I ask unanimous consent to have her 
prize winning essay, entitled, “Why I 
Want To Go to College,” printed in the 
REcorp. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Way I Want To Go To COLLEGE 
(By Patricia Litton) 

When I graduate from college, I hope to 
Possess, in my mind and in my heart, the 
qualities I will need to serve my country 
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abroad. It is my desire to become a member 
of the United States Foreign Service, to play 
an active role in strengthening the bonds 
between men and nations, and to dedicate 
my life to the preservation of world peace. 
These goals are of the greatest importance 
to me. But before they can be realized, I 
must make myself a better person, worthy 
of the responsibilities I will accept in life. 
This is why I want to go to college. 

A valuable diplomat, I believe, is one who 
knows the country in which he is serving— 
its history, its culture, its economic needs, 
its political ideals, and who speaks its 
language fluently. He is sensitive to the 
fact that its people, though they may have 
external differences, have basic needs and 
desires which correspond very closely to his 
own. Adiplomat must therefore understand 
himself to serve as a disseminator of under- 
standing. The intellectual freedom of col- 
lege life will give me the opportunity to 
discover my strengths and weaknesses, to 
determine my beliefs and aspirations, and 
to establish a set of values that will give me 
the courage of my own convictions. Added 
to this self-discovery, I hope to develop a 
mind capable of clear and intelligent think- 
ing, a mind which continuously seeks the 
truth and never becomes too satisfied with 
its own knowledge to realize how much it 
does not know. 

To graduate from college with an excellent 
education and the realization that this edu- 
cation will continue all through life, with 
every new acquaintance and experience— 
this is the purpose of a college education. 
To graduate with a solemn pledge to use 
this knowledge in serving humanity through 
the diplomatic service—this is the culmina- 
tion of a college education. 


THOM McAN PRESS RELEASE 


Two Portland high school seniors won 
scholarships in the national Thom McAn 
Leadership Awards. Leading all female stu- 
dents from 1,236 high schools across the 
country, Patricia Ann Litton, senior student 
at Woodrow Wilson High School won the 
first place award of $1,000 and an all-expense 
trip to Washington, D.C., and New York City. 
Patricia is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Don 
E. Litton of 6900 Southwest 15th Avenue. 
John Edgar Bryson, of Cleveland High 
School, son of Mr. and Mrs. James Bryson 
of 6211 Southeast 29th Avenue, won sixth 
place among male students and a $250 
scholarship. 

Patricia Litton ranks first in her class of 
444 students and has maintained an A aver- 
age all through her high school career. She 
is rated superior by her faculty advisers on 
all counts of motivation, industry, initiative, 
influence and leadership, concern for others, 
responsibility, integrity and emotional sta- 
bility. In describing her character, her 
counselor said: “Academically, Patti ranks 
first in the senior class. Socially, her con- 
tributions have earned the respect and ad- 
miration of teachers, classmates and com- 
munity. Personally, she is a lady in the 
best sense of the word, thoughtful, intelli- 
gent, and attractive. Her values are very 
mature for a high school girl. She is the 
personification of the student who makes one 
feel that the future in the hands of the 
young will be good.” 

Of her own ambitions, Patti wrote in the 
prize-winning essay which accompanied her 
application for scholarship: “When I gradu- 
ate from college, I hope to ss, in my 
mind and in my heart, the qualities 
I will need to serve my country abroad. 
It is my desire to become a member 
of the U.S. Foreign Service, to play an 
active role in strengthening the bonds 
between men and nations, and to dedicate 
my life to the preservation of world peace. 
These goals are of the greatest importance to 
me. But before they can be realized, I must 
make myself a better person, worthy of the 
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responsibilities I will accept in life. This 
is why I want to go to college.” 

In her essay, Patti showed a clear under- 
standing of the requirements of diplomatic 
service. “A diplomat,” she said, “must un- 
derstand himself to serve as a disseminator 
of understanding.” 

John Bryson is the only student in a class 
of 373 who has maintained a 4.00 grade point 
average through 314 years of his high school 
career. He is, in the words of his counselor, 
“concerned with academic experiences that 
will give him an insight in a variety of sub- 
ject matter areas. He has set very high 
standards for himself through participating 
in our Gifted Child program in mathematics 
and social studies. John does extremely well 
academically; however, he is equally as strong 
as a leader.” 

President of the junior class, he is presi- 
dent of the school chapter of the National 
Honor Society, president of Sigma Phi, a 
boys’ service club, president of the student 
council, student body president. A member 
of the basketball team, John has been com- 
mended by his coach for his leadership 
qualities. 

In his prize-winning essay, John wrote: 
“Wisdom has never been more desperately 
needed than it is now. We know that there 
is no defense against the most destructive 
modern weapons. Both the victor and the 
defeated will lose the next war. Therefore, 
we must have understanding and coopera- 
tion between the nations of the world, and 
it is only with the wisdom of the citizens 
within the nations that an understanding 
can be achieved. A desire for knowledge and 
understanding, then, is my reason for going 
to college. My college experience must be 
the basis upon which it will be decided 
whether I will make a contribution to society 
through wisdom or will just eat my share, 
drink my share, and put in my 40 hours a 
week.” 

John Clifton Thoms of Ballard High 
School, Seattle, Wash., won first place in 
the Thom McAn Leadership Awards among 
male students and will be Patricia Litton’s 
companion on the trip to Washington, D.C. 
and New York City. Candidates were judged 
on academic standing, extracurricular ac- 
tivities, exemplified leadership and student 
and faculty respect as well as their papers 
on higher education. 

Judges of this year’s Thom McAn Leader- 
ship Awards were: Senator Styles Bridges; 
A. B. Weller, chairman of the board, the 
Meadow Brook National Bank; Dr. Austin 
Wright, head of the English department, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; Joseph J. 
Francomano, administrative vice president, 
Junior Achievement, Inc.; Rev. Andrew 
Young, associate director, department of 
youth work, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
had this high school student essay 
printed in the Recorp because ever since 
the time of Socrates the older citizens 
of each generation have deplored what 
was happening to the younger genera- 
tion. For some reason, Mr. President, 
the older generation—or at least many 
people within it—always seems to think 
the younger generation is “going to 
pot.” 

I have never shared that pessimistic 
view about the younger generation. I 
am perfectly confident that our younger 
generation, which is the beneficiary of 
more than 150 years of free education in 
this country, can be relied upon to be 
guardians and protectors of our system 
of freedom. 

As one reads Miss Litton’s essay one 
will find adequate documentation for my 
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expression of faith in the younger gen- 

eration. That is why I am so happy to 

have the essay printed in the REcorp. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 





A GOOD HOUSING BILL THE MEAN- 
ING OF FEDERAL HOUSING LEG- 
ISLATION FOR ALASKA 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
the report on S. 1922, it is stated on page 
2, that, in submitting his excellent hous- 
ing program to Congress, the President 
aimed to accomplish three basic national 
objectives: 

1. Renewal of our cities and the assurance 
of sound growth in rapidly expanding metro- 
politan areas. 

2. Provision of a decent home for all of 
our people. 

3. Encouragement of a prosperous and effi- 
cient construction industry as an essential 
component of general economic prosperity 
and growth. 


The President’s objectives accord with 
the State of Alaska’s objectives in this 
important area of government. As re- 
ported to the Senate, I believe S. 1922, 
if enacted, will carry out the announced 
Presidential objectives and go far toward 
meeting the 49th State’s special housing 
needs. 

The State of Alaska, our Nation’s last 
frontier, represents a unique challenge 
to the programs advanced by the New 
Frontier in Washington. Our State’s 
problems, because of our geography, and 
our overlong status as a territory, re- 
quire solutions different from those 
applicable in the other States. As 
Alaska develops into a fullfledged State 
our developing economy will no longer 
require specialized solutions now needed 
to solve specialized problems. 

In housing the difference between the 
kind of Federal assistance required in 
Alaska and in other States is less marked 
than with some other Government pro- 
grams. 

In Alaska, as in our sister States, 
there is a continuing need for the his- 
torical programs of housing mortgage 
insurance and low cost public housing 
which began nearly 30 years ago and 
have long since been recognized as 
among the most significant examples of 
the governmental genius of the New 
Deal. The effectiveness of a program of 
Government insurance of housing loans 
in providing our citizens with decent 
housing is unquestionable, and its con- 
tinuation is assured. 

Alaska, however, has some special 
housing needs for which S. 1922 pro- 
vides. 

ADDITIONAL HOUSING NEEDED 

Alaska is a growing State, a trend that 
is certain to continue with the westward 
movement of our population. Nowhere 
is this more evident than at Anchorage 
and Fairbanks, where the defense of the 
United States is the most important busi- 
ness of these communities. At Fair- 
banks, the location of vital defense in- 
stallations, a critical situation has arisen 
due to lack of sufficient housing for work- 
ers stationed at these bases and their 
families. The mayor of Fairbanks, the 
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Honorable J. M. Ribar, has informed me 
that the city is losing 

all of personnel to be stationed at Clear 
[missile base] because of our inability to 
furnish standard housing of the two-, three-, 
and four-bedroom size at rental cost com- 
mensurate with the present salary rates. 


Fairbanks, among Alaskan cities, is 
not alone in its need for additional hous- 
ing, of course. The mayor of Ketchikan, 
the Honorable R. N. Hardcastle, has also 
emphasized the need of that city for 
additional housing to be obtained at more 
liberal terms. There are other cities, as 
well, where relaxation and extension of 
loan insurance provisions will be of great 
assistance in meeting housing shortages. 

From Juneau, our beautiful capital 
city, City Manager Lauris Parker reports 
an urgent need for additional housing 
units. Asurvey by the Juneau Chamber 
of Commerce, made this year, of housing 
needs of the 27 Federal agencies and 18 
State agencies located there showed a 
requirement for 195 rental units and 115 
homes needed for purchase in the Juneau 
area. Low-cost housing is badly needed 
for Indian residents of the area where 
the abnormally high number of fires and 
incident loss of lives and property points 
up a critica] situation due to inadequate 
housing. 

Coast Guard personnel stationed at 
Juneau as a result of the recent estab- 
lishment there of the 17th Coast Guard 
District are also a group in special need 
of rental housing. The District Com- 
mander has written concerning this as 
follows: 

For some years now there has been a criti- 
cal shortage of adequate housing for Coast 
Guard military personnel in the Juneau- 
Douglas area. As a result, too many of our 
personnel have to put up with substandard, 
inadequate housing—too often at rentals 
bordering on the exorbitant. As a related 
problem, too many of our personnel have to 
seek temporary hotel accommodations on 
original entry into the Juneau area. Too 
often this temporary living goes on for 
an undue length of time, upward to or ex- 
ceeding several months, at substantial per- 
sonal expense to the individual and at pro- 
longed discomfort to the family, especially 
where small children are involved. More- 
over, in too many cases, when a coast- 
guardsman is fortunate enough to find him- 
self even inadequate housing, he is not given 
the usual stateside benefit of a lease, so 
that he is placed continually in the insecure 
position of being a pawn to the whims of his 
landlord. Unfortunately the foregoing de- 
scribes the rule—not the exception. 

Obviously, this creates a serious morale 
problem—for next to seeing that his wife 
and kids have a full stomach, the most 
important need of any man is to see that his 
family has a secure and adequate roof over 
its head. 


Dillingham is also a community in 
need of additional housing. Mr. Eldon 
L. Gallear, manager of the Dillingham 
Public Utility District, informs me that 
Dillingham is experiencing population 
growth from the return to their homes 
there of large numbers of Alaskans who 
have been working in the lower 
48 States, but find the opportunities 
greater on the last frontier. A good 
fishing season last year has increased 
the registration of fishing boats in the 
Dillingham area from approximately 350 
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in 1960 to about 900 this year. A new 
boat harbor is now under construction 
and, if this can be enhanced with the 
construction of a fish-processing plant, 
there will be a further increase in popy- 
lation with the addition of many fisher- 
men who could work a longer period of 
time than is now possible. 

According to Mr. Gallear: 

There is already a housing shortage. Peo- 
ple who work at Dillingham during certain 
periods of the year return to their homes in 
other parts of the State due to the critica] 
shortage of housing. If this were alleviated 
these people would stay in Dillingham. 


To accommodate the new residents, 
Dillingham could use at least 50 new 
housing units every 2 years. 

For these cities, and all the others in 
a similar situation, there is particular 
urgency to enact the provisions of §. 
1922 for Federal insurance of loans for 
moderate-income families and for addi- 
tional public housing units. 

COMMUNITY FACILITIES PROGRAM 


In sparsely populated Alaska there are 
a number of extremely remote commu- 
nities, unlike those in any other part of 
the United States. Nome, Bethel, Dil- 
lingham, Kotzebue, and Point Barrow, 
the farthest northern community in the 
country, are examples of small towns 
where the daily routine of living is far 
more complicated by reason of a remote 
location than is the case anywhere else 
in the country. All of these are un- 
connected with any other community 
by highway or railway. In these towns, 
struggling for economic development 
and civic improvement, may be seen most 
clearly the benefits of community facili- 
ties loans. 

In these areas need is urgent for the 
construction and rehabilitation of basic 
community facilities—streets, water 
and sewage treatment systems, all the 
public works required by modern com- 
munities—if these towns are to thrive 
and grow. The increased authorizations 
for community facilities provided by S. 
1922 will be especially welcomed in these 
towns. 

URBAN PLANNING 

In other parts of Alaska established 
communities are rapidly developing fol- 
lowing discovery and production of nat- 
ural resources, particularly oil. Among 
the most striking examples of these 
cities are Kenai and Soldatna, on the 
Kenai Peninsula, where there is a new 
and thriving oil and gas field. This is 
one of the parts of Alaska showing the 
most exciting promise of rich industrial 
development. Kenai and Soldatna, and 
other communities there are in need of 
additional housing in a hurry to accom- 
modate the oil field workers and their 
families, and to make room for all the 
associated service and professional work- 
ers who are beginning to come there in 
ever-greater numbers. 

Along with the evident need for con- 
struction of housing in these cities, there 
is a special need for the help that can 
come from urban planning grants. 
These are cities that, without this as- 
sistance, might become unsightly and 
badly organized. There is still time to 
prevent this, before population grows 
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and too much helter-skelter construction 
takes place. There could be no legisla- 
tion more directly suited to the needs of 
these communities than the provisions of 
§. 1922 for increasing the Federal share 
of planning costs and increasing the au- 
thorization for appropriations for this 
purpose. 

In this connection, Alaskans welcome 
the inclusion in S. 1922 of the open space 
preservation provisions of the bill. 
There is nothing more important to 
Alaskans than the enjoyment of our 
magnificent scenery and _ wilderness 
areas. Love of the outdoors and of na- 
ture are predominant characteristics of 
the people of my State. Thus, it would 
be regrettable if the new cities that are 
growing in Alaska should be ruined by a 
failure to preserve that which is so dear 
to the hearts of the inhabitants. While 
I recognize the particular interest of the 
crowded industrial eastern cities in the 
preservation of open spaces, I would em- 
phasize that in Alaska there is, also, a 
special interest in this, and I shall en- 
thusiastically support the provision of 
the bill which would make possible the 
saving of some open spaces around our 
cities. 

URBAN RENEWAL 

In contrast with the new communities 
of Kenai and Soldatna, developing with 
the oil industry, there are older, estab- 
lished cities of Alaska that present dif- 
ferent, but also urgent, housing needs. 
Juneau, established before the gold rush 
days of 1898, and Ketchikan, the most 
easterly and southerly of the cities of 
Alaska, are communities in which much 
housing was constructed long ago, some 
of it run down and obsolete. These cities 
are in special need of urban renewal, 
and of the help from the provisions of 
8. 1922 for home improvement and re- 
habilitation loans on long terms and 
with low-interest rates. 

At Anchorage, our metropolis, there is, 
as at Juneau and Ketchikan, consider- 
able old housing and some blighted areas 
which will benefit greatly from increased 
urban planning and urban renewal as- 
sistance. Anchorage, growing fast, will 
also need additional help in planning 
and constructing public works for the 
community. 

I support enthusiastically the pro- 
visions of S. 1922 for increased capital 
grant authorizations for urban renewal 
projects, and the home improvement 
and rehabilitation program, as I believe 
these programs have much to offer the 
cities of Alaska, such as Juneau and 
Ketchikan, as well as others where there 
is older housing that should be improved 
or cleared and rebuilt. 

The increase in authorization for col- 
lege housing loans in S. 1922 is especially 
welcomed by the University of Alaska, 
at College, Alaska. This school, the 
northernmost institution of higher edu- 
cation under the flag, is in the process 
of becoming a great and important uni- 
versity which will produce ever-increas- 
ing numbers of graduates to make use- 
ful contributions to the State and the 
Nation. The university is even now fac- 
ing, along with other schools through- 
out the United States, a critical short- 
age of housing for students and faculty 
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which threatens to retard its develop- 
ment. The program of college housing 
loans is particularly needed here, and I 
look forward to seeing the enactment of 
its proposed liberalization. 

In closing, I extend my congratula- 
tions to the able chairman of the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPpARKMAN], the members 
of the entire committee, and its staff, for 
their fine service in reporting S. 1922 to 
the Senate. They have completed a diffi- 
cult task with distinction in having 
brought to the Senate a housing bill 
which can be of exceptional benefit to 
the Nation. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, I re- 
quest unanimous consent that there be 
included in the Recorp the text of tele- 
grams I have received from mayors of 
cities of Alaska commenting on the 
needs of their communities for Federal 
housing assistance. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, June 3, 1961. 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Reference your inquiry concerning housing 
needs for the City of Fairbanks. It is esti- 
mated that new homes at the rate of 50, 
1961; 100, 1962; 100, 1963; 150, 1964; 100, 
1965 are needed. Our greatest need at the 
present time is the development of two- 
bedroom houses and up in size for rental 
purposes. Especially housing developed 
under section 213 of title II of the Housing 
Act. This city is losing all of personnel to 
be stationed at Clear because of our in- 
ability to furnish standard housing of the 
two-, three-, and four-bedroom size at rental 
cost consummate with the present salary 
rates. Additional housing is needed for per- 
sonnel to be added to the university staff. 
By 1965, our estimated needs will exceed 
500 units. 

J. M. Rrear, 
Mayor, City of Fairbanks. 





JUNE 38, 1961. 
Hon, ErNESsT GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C.: 

During past 2 years new housing starts in 
Ketchikan has come to almost standstill 
although numerous existing houses overage 
and substandard plus fact Ketchikan con- 
tinue growth in population. Initiation State 
ferry system next year will create additional 
housing demands. Believe broadened FHA 
housing program with lower down payments 
and interest rates would stimulate housing 
construction to meet population growth and 
to replace worn out structure. 

R. M, HarDCASTLE, 
Mayor. 
SoupaTtna, ALASKA, June 6, 1961. 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Soldatna needs not less than 45 homes by 
end of year some 100 house trailers of all 
description being used in area many of these 
unsuitable. 

BurTON CARVER, 
Mayor. 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, June 6, 1961. 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Statement on housing needs urgent con- 

tinuing program for assistance in urban 
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Planning studies within area covered by 
Anchorage metropolitan general plan ap- 
proximately 140 square miles need for low 
rent housing in city of Anchorage prelimi- 
nary estimate of 100 dwelling units low in- 
terest rate bank loans and continuing need 
for relocation assistance urban renewal pro- 
grams Anchorage city general plane docu- 
ment complete July 31 will forward. 
JOHN W. AULT, 
Director of Planning. 

Corpova, ALasKA, June 5, 1961. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Cordova has about 75 severely substand- 
ard housing units and could use an addi- 
tional 25. 

Mayor Louis D. BANTA, 
City of Cordova. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
have talked with the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska regarding his pro- 
posed amendment to S. 1922. I think it 
is perfectly in line with the changes we 
have heretofore made in bills because of 
high costs in Alaska. I am perfectly 
willing to accept the amendment. I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senate resume consideration of 
the housing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ENGLE in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the 
provision of housing for moderate and 
low income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pend- 
ing amendment, offered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], be tempo- 
rarily laid aside in order that the 
amendment to be offered by the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRUENING] may be 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 1 
call up my amendment and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alaska will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 42 it is 
proposed to substitute the following for 
lines 5 and 6: “‘(2) striking in paragraph 
(5) ‘($2,500 per room in the case of 
Alaska or in the case of accommoda- 
tions designed specifically for elderly 
families) ,’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘($3,000 per room in the case of Alaska, 
or in the case of accommodations de- 
signed specifically for elderly families 
$3,000 per room and $3,500 per room in 
the case of Alaska)’;” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Alaska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Is the pending 
question now the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York I[Mr. 
Javits]? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on the Javits 
amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the time 
required for the quorum call be not 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





APPROPRIATIONS FOR AIRCRAFT, 
MISSILES, AND NAVAL VESSELS 
FOR THE ARMED FORCES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1852) to authorize appropriations for 
aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels for 

‘the Armed Forces, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That funds are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated during fiscal year 1962 for the 
use of the Armed Forces of the United States 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, and 
naval vessels, as authorized by law, in 
amounts as follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For aircraft: For the Army, $211,000,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $1,585,- 
600,000; for the Air Force, $%3,6'70,200,000; 
Provided, however, That $337,000,000 of the 
foregoing $3,670,200,000 is authorized only 
for the procurement of B-52 and/or B-58 
bomber aircraft. 

MISSILES 

For missiles: For the Army, $550,800,000; 
for the Navy, $606,400,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $27,000,000; for the Air Force, $2,792,- 
000,000. 

NAVAL VESSELS 

For naval vessels: For the Navy, $2,925,- 

000,000. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, ask a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. RusseEtt, 
Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SyMINGTON, Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL, and Mrs. SmitH of Maine con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 
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The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the 
provision of housing for moderate and 
low income families, to promote orderly 
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urban development, to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes on the amendment 
which is the pending business. When 
we terminated the discussion on the 
amendment on Friday last a number of 
questions had arisen with respect to the 
amendment I am proposing, which I 
would like to answer today. Before I do 
so I would like again to put the whole 
question of the amendment in focus, as 
follows. 

Nothing has been done for a consid- 
erable period of time for what is properly 
called moderate income housing, al- 
though a great many efforts have been 
made in that regard for some time. 
Moderate income housing relates to the 
housing needs of those people who live 
in families whose income is lower than 
what is needed to rent or buy reason- 
able, respectable private housing, and 
yet whose incomes are higher than would 
in the main qualify them for public 
housing. This is a group of families 
which are in the so-called gap. This is 
a very serious and large gap, as the evi- 
dence shows. Hence, the great need for 
doing something to meet the housing re- 
quirements of those families. 

To give some idea of the size of the 
gap, I call the attention of the Senate to 
page 88 of the committee report on the 
bill, which reflects the testimony of J. 
Clarence Davies, chairman of the Hous- 
ing and Redevelopment Board of New 
York City, one of the witnesses who, in 
1960, supported this particular amend- 
ment when it was a separate bill before 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Mr. Davies pointed out that in a 
representative, very large city like New 
York, more than 88 percent of the city’s 
2,228,000 families had incomes of less 
than $10,000 a year, and more than 45 
percent, or almost half the population, 
was in the $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
bracket. 

Yet when we consider rental housing, 
we find that three-quarters of all the 
units of private housing for rental com- 
pleted in New York in the last year for 
which figures were available, which was 
1958, came in the area of between $85 
and $125 a month, with an average 
monthly rental per room of $47. The 
normal family can hardly get along with 
less than four rooms, so that would cost 
an average of $155 a month per dwell- 
ing unit. It is normally assumed that in 
the area of 20 to 25 percent is what 
shelter ought to cost. It can be readily 
seen, therefore, that shelter is not avail- 
able strictly from the private enterprise 
standpoint in a great city like New York 
to very much more than one-half the 
population, considering the income level 
of those families. 

Also, again as bearing upon the very 
large area with which we are dealing 
here, I call attention to the family in- 
come brackets which are shown at the 
bottom of page 83 of the committee 
report. 

Taking a representative city like Phil- 
adelphia, we find that the income of 32 
percent of the people fell between $4,000 
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minimum and $6,000 maximum, again in 
the representative year—in this case, 
1956. That is the gap about which we 
speak. Normally, it is estimated that 
about 40 percent of the population, 
either in terms of population which rents 
or population which buys its dwelling 
space, fits into that gap. This is the 
area which the amendment which I have 
proposed seeks to fill in terms of making 
housing available. This is also the area, 
I may say, in which the administration, 
in its so-called 40-year, no downpay- 
ment plan is trying to fill, as well. 

The big difference between my amend. 
ment and the administration’s measure 
is this: My amendment proposes to in- 
augurate a program in which Govern- 
ment credit is utilized to get low interest 
rates through in order to make available 
the housing at the costs which the mod- 
ern income families can afford to pay. 
This is done under my amendment by 
collective financing; that is, by the is- 
suance of bonds by Government corpo- 
rations. This represents a fund of mort- 
gage money available for this kind of 
housing construction. The difference is 
that the administration plan proposes 
that the traditional FHA mortgage pro- 
cedure shall be undertaken, except that 
it provides a very long term for those 
mortgages—40 years—and proposes to 
give, if it can, a below-market interest 
rate of the individual mortgages, know- 
ing that if it did give a below-market in- 
terest rate, those mortgages are not very 
marketable. The administration plan 
sets up a very large fund in the Federal 
National Mortgage Association which 
will insure the purchase of that kind of 
mortgage, which it is proposed to dispose 
of at a rate below the market rate. 

There is great opposition to the 40- 
year, no-downpayment mortgage for 
many reasons. The primary reason for 
the opposition is the very element of no 
downpayment and the fact that the 
Government, so far as I can see now, will 
have to take over the whole mortgage by 
its acquisition in the Federal National 
Mortgag? Association; whereas under my 
plan the Government would guarantee 
the securities—the bonds—which would 
be issued by a limited-dividend corpo- 
ration, a federally started corporation, 
a U.S. Government corporation, and the 
responsibility for financing would be 
borne by the public at large. 

This is a very serious difference, be- 
cause my amendment involves very much 
smaller sums of money insofar as the 
Government is concerned. Yet with the 
same leverage and accomplishment for 
building moderate income housing, it 
also involves an investment by the in- 
dividual homeowner which gives the 
same sense of responsibility in connec- 
tion with the whole enterprise. Let us 
analyze that one step further. 

My amendment creates a_ system 
which is analogous to the public housing 
system in terms of the marketability of 
the bonds, which are the fundamental 
financing, but with this enormous dif- 
ference. For public housing an annual 
subsidy, voted by Congress, is necessary 
on the part of the U.S. Government in 
order to sustain these properties year in 
and year out; under the amendment 
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which I offer, in the moderate income 
field no such subsidy is necessary or 

for. The first part of the enter- 
prise—that is, the flotation of the bonds 
themselves—does the whole job. In 
New York a very fine market for public 
nousing bonds was found. This assures, 
I think, a very fine and ready market for 
the bonds for moderate income housing. 

The big difference, it seems to me, is 
reflected by what the committee itself 
says with respect to its own 40-year no- 
downpayment plan. The committee 
says on page 3 of the report: 

Section 101 of the bill would authorize 
on a temporary, experimental basis a new 
FHA mortgage insurance program which 
would assist private enterprise to provide 
homeownership for families of moderate in- 
come, 


On the following page, page 4, the 
report reads: 

The committee, therefore, feels that it 
would be wise to treat this new program as 
an experimental one which could be reviewed 
by the Congress before extension beyond 
July 1, 1963. 


The program which I have proposed 
as an amendment is not an experimental 
one; on the contrary, it is tried and true 
and has been found eminently satis- 
factory for the very need which we are 
trying to serve. I emphasize that point. 
I realize that not many Senators are in 
the Chamber now, and that this amend- 
ment will not come to a vote until to- 
morrow. Nonetheless, I hope that Sen- 
ators will read the Recorp. I hope 
very much—and I say this especially to 
Senators on the majority side—that 
Senators will disentangle their thinking 
from the cliche that since the bill is an 
administration proposal, it is therefore 
right. It is not necessarily right as a 
matter of course simply because it is an 
administration program. I think I can 
claim, in all honesty, to be as much in 
favor of housing as any other Senator. 
I can be just as grateful to the admin- 
istration as any other Senator for open- 
ing the door to a moderate income 
housing program, which is what the 40 
year, no-downpayment plan is. But I 
say: Go a step further: Go through the 
door. If there is a better plan, which is 
not experimental, which has been tried 
and found entirely workable, as the one 
I propose is in the State of New York, 
why reject it simply because it is a plan 
which is not uniquely the administra- 
tion’s idea and initiative. 

I respectfully submit, without charg- 
ing anyone with bad faith, because that 
is quite unnecessary in a situation of 
this character—and I am sure bad faith 
does not exist—nonetheless, I have the 
deep feeling that if the program which 
I propose as an amendment had been 
first thought of by the administration, 
that is the one they would have pro- 
posed to Congress, because it is so con- 
sistent with the very point and prin- 
ciple which the administration makes 
for a moderate income housing program. 

On Friday last I placed in the Recorp 
an extraordinary record of performance. 
Mind you, Mr. President, this has all 
taken place since 1955, so we have for 
consideration a very current, extraor- 
dinary record of performance made by 
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the very program which I present as an 
alternative to the one provided for in 
the bill. This record has been made in 
the State of New York, both on the State 
level and on the city level. Over 30,000 
units—and this is to be found at page 78 
of the committee report—have either 
built or are in the process of construc- 
tion in the city of New York and in the 
State of New York, and approximately 
$425 million in mortgage funds has been 
committed. In other words, those bonds 
have been floated and have been bought 
by the public; otherwise, the money 
would not be available. The enormous 
difference is that if the administration’s 
program had been tried, for the same 
30,000 units, it would have required $427 
million—the amount of mortgage money 
involved in the New York program—for 
FNMA, whereas my proposal will require 
only the “seed” money of $100 million, 
with which the Federal Government will 
get a limited-dividend housing corpora- 
tion started, and will get back its money 
just as soon as the enterprise accumu- 
lates a sufficient reserve. It will do that 
fairly quickly, because it will charge one- 
half of 1 percent for exactly that pur- 
pose, in connection with its operation. 

So the difference is the difference be- 
tween a program which the administra- 
tion frankly labels experimental and a 
program which has been tried and has 
been found extremely satisfactory and 
successful in a great State which has 
every conceivable housing condition 
which can be found in the entire Nation, 
because New York is truly the Empire 
State, and this kind of construction has 
taken place both in New York City and 
in smaller cities in New York, and all 
have been very successful—and also at 
a small proportion of the cost of the 
plan proposed by the administration, be- 
cause it is a 40-year, no-downpayment 
plan. At the same time, our program 
avoids the problems and the issues which 
arise in connection with the 40-year, no- 
downpayment plan, because of the fact 
that it is felt very strongly by many 
Members of the Senate that to have no 
downpayment would be very unwise and 
would jeopardize the security of the 
enterprise itself. 

Finally—and this is very important— 
under my plan there will be very repre- 
sentative and very responsible entities 
which will promote this type of housing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MEt- 
CALF in the chair). The time of the 
Senator from New York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. For example, Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the city of New York and in 
the State of New York, trade unions are 
promoting these projects, and tenant 
cooperatives are promoting them, and 
there is the possibility that employers 
will do precisely the same thing—and 
also organizations or associations of al- 
most every kind or character. Thus, 
there is a ready receptacle for those 
who have a common interest in provid- 
ing housing for moderate-income 
families. 
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In addition, there is in New York a 
pattern by means of which those pro- 
moting entities for this type of housing 
find it very convenient to seek agree- 
ments with municipalities for limited 
tax exemptions, which are very useful 
for municipalities, because they will put 
in place of a sterile piece of land or a 
slum or a blighted area, a beautiful 
piece of construction which in the years 
ahead will be a credit to the community 
and will be a taxpaying entity. There- 
fore, communities find it very conven- 
ient to allow tax exemptions or tax 
standstills, in order to permit such 
projects to get started. 

In addition, the power of condemna- 
tion is allowed—it is often given, in New 
York—and thus materially reduces the 
cost of the land sites themselves. 

All these features lend themselves to 
the plan I have proposed, but do not 
develop in connection with the mod- 
erate-income housing plan proposed by 
the administration. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
New York knows that I have been quite 
sympathetic with his program; but he 
also knows that I have had some reser- 
vations about how it would work 
throughout the entire country. 

In order to clarify my own thinking, 
let me ask the Senator from New York 
whether the central thought is that 
there would be a government under- 
writing, central corporation—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Something like the 
Home Loan Bank Board? 

Mr.JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What would it be 
in the individual States? 

Mr. JAVITS. First, let me say that 
I have rarely been as encouraged in 
putting forward a new idea as I have 
been by the open mindedness of my 
colleague, the Senator from Alabama, 
notwithstanding the fact that he is the 
administration’s floor manager for the 
bill, as I understand very well. Solam 
very grateful to him. Also let me say 
that—regardless of whatever may hap- 
pen to my amendment now—I am so 
confident that this is the right way to 
proceed, that I really feel that this 
course will be followed, even if we do 
not follow it right now—although I hope 
we do. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say to the 
Senator from New York that many years 
ago I learned—as I know he did—that 
many times it may take several years 
to get a good idea perfected into legis- 
lation. In that conection, I think, for 
instance, of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Company Act. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, and I remember it 
very well—a program in connection with 
which the Senator from Alabama has 
been so outstanding a leader. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say that 
Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, offered 
such a bill even prior to the time when 
I introduced my first bill on that sub- 
ject. At any rate, I introduced such a 
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bill 8 or 10 years before it was finally 
enacted; and year after year we kept 
hammering away on it. The Senator 
from New York has seen similar develop- 
ments in connection with other pro- 
posals, of course. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think there is 
merit in the Senator’s plan, and I realize 
that it has worked well in New York. 
But how many million people are there 
in New York? 

Mr. JAVITS. Almost 17 million in the 
entire State. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, almost 17 mil- 
lion persons in a relatively compact 
area, which includes giant insurance 
companies, corporations, savings banks, 
commercial banks, mutual banks, and 
similar institutions—all of which con- 
stitute a climate for the organization of 
the machinery necessary in order to do 
this job. 

but such a climate does not exist in 
Wisconsin, for instance, or in Alabama or 
in Arizona or in many other parts of the 
country. That is what I am wondering 
about. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the first place, New 
York is one of the largest States, in terms 
of territory; and in New York there are 
vast reaches—as large as any in Ala- 
bama, for instance. The State of New 
York, from New York City to Buffalo, 
extends for 450 miles, approximately; 
and from New York City to Rouses Point, 
on the Canadian border, is almost the 
same distance. So New York State is 
enormous in size. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time of the Senator from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Second, Mr. President, 
the experience to which I have been re- 
ferring is Statewide experience, not 
limited to New York City. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I realize that. 

Mr. JAVITS. The only climate needed 
is a climate of interest in a proposition 
of this character. 

The Senator from Alabama referred to 
Wisconsin. I think there would be pre- 
cisely the same interest there. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I referred to Wis- 
consin only because our friend, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, was standing near- 
by at the time. 

Mr. JAVITS. I realize that. 

The question is, how would it work? 

It would work in a relationship, first, 
directly between a Federal corporation 
and individual promoters. It is conceiv- 
able that a trade union, or an employer 
such as a large aircraft company or meat- 
packer, would find it a convenient way to 
develop housing, after which it would 
sell the housing to its employees. As I 
have said, trade unions have done it. 
It is conceivable that Masons organiza- 
tions, Elks lodges, or other organizations 
which would have the initiative to use 
their organizations for this purpose to 
get the program off the ground would 
do so. 
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Second, my amendment provides that 
a State may also set up such an entity 
which will actually be the channel 
through which this kind of enterprise 
may get started in the State, the pro- 
moter dealing with the State agency, 
which in turn deals with the Federal 
Government. 

I have little doubt that benefits would 
come from such an arrangement in New 
York State, notwithstanding the fact 
that we have an active and working pro- 
gram. Our State housing agency would 
make contact with the appropriate Fed- 
eral housing office to develop this kind 
of program. 

There are a number of peripheral 
benefits which strongly commend them- 
selves and which have been sharply 
brought out by our colloquy. Instead 
of the untried 40-year, no-downpayment 
plan, here is a proposal which offers 
benefits in a feasible plan. 

I reserve the remainder of my time, 
and I yield the floor. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR 1962 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6345) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
purposes. 

JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
the Interior being considered by the Sen- 
ate today contains $9,497,000 for the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
in St. Louis, Mo. 

This memorial will soon rise on the 
banks of the Mississippi River as a mon- 
ument to that great westward expansion 
which made America truly a Nation. 

Funds now to be made available will 
bring this National Park almost to com- 
pletion. But $500,000 in additional funds 
will be required in subsequent years. 

As my colleagues know, this project 
has been under consideration for more 
than 25 years. President Roosevelt gave 
his full support in the mid-1930’s. But 
the depression and the two wars long 
delayed its progress. 

Over recent years, as the result of the 
fine mutual cooperation of local officials, 
many dedicated individuals, the National 
Park Service, and the entire Missouri 
congressional delegation, steady progress 
was made, to now culminate in this Sen- 
ate approval today. 

I take this opportunity to thank my 
colleagues, and all those whose hard 
work and cooperation have made this 
memorial possible. 





APPOINTMENT OF GEN. CURTIS E. 
LEMAY AS NEW AIR FORCE CHIEF 
OF STAFF 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 

President Kennedy is to be congratulated 

on the choice of Gen. Curtis E. LeMay 

to be the new Air Force Chief of Staff, 
to succeed an able and brilliant leader, 

Gen. Thomas D. White. 
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As is known to Members of the Senate, 
General LeMay has one of the most dis- 
tinguished military careers in the history 
of aviation. 

Except for the Congressional Medal of 
Honor, he has every high award this Na- 
tion can bestow both for heroism and 
ability, including the Distinguished Sery- 
ice Cross, the Distinguished Service 
Medal with two oak leaf clusters, the 
Silver Star, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross with two oak leaf clusters, and the 
Air Medal with three oak leaf clusters, 

In addition he holds many foreign 
decorations including the British Distin- 
guished Flying Cross, the French Legion 
of Honor, and the French Croix de 
Guerre with Palm. 

As a combat flier, LeMay led his men 
in their defense of freedom. 

As commander of the USAF in Europe, 
he directed operations during the critica] 
period of the Berlin airlift. 

As head of the Strategic Air Command, 
more than any other man he is the one 
any possible aggressor has considered 
with apprehension during the past dec- 
ade of the cold war. 

Able, forthright, dedicated, America is 
fortunate to have his extraordinary ca- 
pacity for courageous leadership recog- 
nized by the President. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles from the New York 
Times, May 23, and the Baltimore Sun, 
May 23, and editorials from the Wash- 
ington Star, May 24, the Washington 
Post, May 24, and the New York Herald 
Tribune, May 24, be inserted at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, May 23, 1961] 


Arr CHIEF OF JET AGE: CURTIS EMERSON 
LEMAY 


Gen. Curtis Emerson LeMay, nominated 
yesterday to be the next Air Force Chief of 
Staff, is a decidedly outdoors type, with 
one overriding quality: forced. Sometimes 
this quality makes him seem mostly gruff 
and dominating. At other times it makes 
him appear implacable and unduly blunt. 
It has been said that his abhorrence of so- 
cializing and small talk, together with his 
unrelentless advocacy of airpower, would 
deprive him of the top uniformed job in 
his service. 

The stories told about him emphasize 
this. One story is that when a group of 
colonels invited him to dinner, he replied 
cooly: “A man should have dinner with his 
friends, and the commanding general has 
no friends.” 

SAID WHAT HE WANTED 

At his first staff conference in Germany, 
in 1947, he told his officers at headquarters: 

“I want to see all my key staff officers at 
least once a week. Don’t bother to knock, 
just walk in. If I’m busy I'll tell you to 


get out. I want men of action in my or- 
ganization who can make their own 
decisions.” 


Then he added, in what demonstrates 
one of his most admirable traits: 

“If you make an occasional wrong one, 
I'll back you up.” 

While in England he once cautioned his 
officers with: 

“Now I don’t want to hear of any of you 
men getting into any fights with the British. 
But if you do, you’d better not get whipped.” 
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What this 54-year-old disciplinarian al- 
ways had in place of tact, however, was fair- 
ness. He rewarded the men who made good 
just as he broke those who failed. He never 
asked his men to do what he would not 
do himself. 

LED DANGEROUS RAID 

For instance in 1942, as commander of 
the 305th Bomber Group, the then Colonel 
LeMay declared there would be no more 
gigzagging evasive action to avoid antiair- 
craft fire; then he led the next raid over 
Saint-Nazaire and kept his plane on a 
straight course for 7 minutes through mur- 
derous enemy fire. 

Curtis LeMay has been a general for 18 
years, winning his brigadier’s star in Septem- 
ber 1943, after leading the first B-17 raid 
over Regensburg, Germany. 

In August 1944, he was a major general 
assigned to the China-Burma-India theater. 
There he initiated low-level, nighttime in- 
cendiary attacks on Japanese industrial 
centers. 

HELPED PLAN ATOMIC RAIDS 

His first attack on Tokyo, in March 1945, 
ravaged 10 square miles in the industrial 
heart of the city. That August, as Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Strategic Air Forces, he took 
a major part in planning the atomic bombing 
of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

In 1947 General LeMay was assigned to 
command the U.S. Air Forces in Europe. He 
directed the Berlin airlift from June 26 to 
September 30, 1948, occasionally flying a 
transport that broke the Soviet blockade. 
When the blockade was ended, he was called 
“the one man who licked the Russians.” 

In October 1948, he was commanding gen- 
eral of the Strategic Air Command, and held 
the post until 1957, when he became Air 
Force Vice Chief of Staff. 

The son of a French-Canadian ironworker, 
General LeMay was born in Columbus, Ohio. 
He was inspired by Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
solo transatlantic flight in 1927, and became 
airminded. 

Although eager to go to West Point, he 
could not get an appointment. So he took 
the civil engineering course at Ohio State 
University, working in a foundry at night, 
and at other jobs to get through. 

He failed to graduate with his class-—1928— 
because he lacked credits. However, he was 
accepted as a flying cadet and was sent to the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps primary and 
advanced flying schools. He became a second 
lieutenant in January 1930. 

In 1942, the chain-cigar-smoking colonel 
was in England as part of the 8th Air 
Force, one of the first Army Air Force units 
to enter combat in World War II. 

Through his career he has been frequently 
apart from his wife, the former Helen Estelle 
Maitland, whom he married in 1934. But 
she, also a believer in keeping busy, took 
over the leadership of the Dependents Assist- 
ance program in 1948. They have one 
daughter, Patricia. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, May 23, 1961] 
LeMay NoMINAaTED To HEAD AIR FORCE 
(By Mark S. Watson) 

WASHINGTON, May 22.—Gen. Curtis E. Le- 
May, the most distinguished of American 
combat fliers of World War II, today was at 
last assured his long-delayed arrival at the 
top of the U.S. Air Force. 

On June 30 he will be moved from his 
Present No. 2 post as Vice Chief of Staff, to 
that of Chief of Staff. 

SMITH TO GET SECOND POST 

He thereby will succeed Gen. Thomas D. 
White, who has held that high office for the 
customary period of 4 years, General White 
then planning retirement. 

Into the No. 2 post will be advanced—by 
coincidence on his 63d birthday—Gen. 
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Frederic H. Smith, Jr., who now commands 
the U.S. Air Force in Europe. 

If almost anyone in the Air Force—or, in- 
deed, in any of the other armed services— 
were asked to name the outstanding Air 
Force officer, a combination of Mr. Bomber 
and Mr. Missile, he would promptly reply 
“Curt LeMay.” 

One woud guess that only LeMay’s unre- 
strained plain speaking has kept him thus 
long out of the top post. One also would 
guess that even in that exalted position he 
will go right on expressing himself plainly 
and vehemently. 


FIRST FIGHTER PILOT 


LeMay was born in Ohio in 1906. Soon 
after graduating from Ohio State University 
he was enrolled as a flying cadet and began 
his steady climb in proficiency and in 
grade—first as a fighter pilot but quickly 
moving over into bombing. 

In 1937 he participated in the Army Air 
Force’s initial mass-flight demonstration 
with the new B-17 planes, over South 
America, and again in 1938, winning the 
MacKay Trophy at that time. 

With World War II underway in Europe, 
he pioneered the two major transatlantic 
flight routes from South America to Africa 
and from North America to Great Britain, by 
which American-made planes were rushed to 
the Royal Air Force. 


TOOK GROUP TO EUROPE 


In 1942 he was given command of the 
305th Bomber Group, which he took to Brit- 
ain in 1943. 

Thereupon he began development of both 
formation procedures and bombing tech- 
niques which proved immensely successful 
in the mass bombing of German-occupied 
Europe. 

Having devised his theories, LeMay unfail- 
ingly proved them in practice by leading the 
earliest formations in their difficult and 
hazardous missions. 


CONTINUOUSLY REVISED 


These techniques were revised continuous- 
ly to cope with newly disclosed dangers and 
to circumvent the German defensive tech- 
niques. 

Thus, when the depleted German Air Force 
devised the trick of delaying part of the 
interception until the allied bombers, often 
crippled and always short of gas, were re- 
turning from their mission, LeMay had his 
formations give up the usual return route 
across France—they flew in relative safety 
to bases in north Africa. 

Having established the practices of mass 
bombing for the B-17’s, and demonstrated 
them repeatedly until the Normandy in- 
vasion was an assured success, General Le- 
May was transferred to the Pacific, where he 
set up still more advanced techniques for 
the new and more powerful B-29 forma- 
tions. 

LED JAPANESE RAIDS 


It was these which he then continued to 
lead, from Guam and the Marianas, in the 
enormous raids over Japan. 

The war over, LeMay, now Chief of Staff 
of Air Forces in the Pacific, was ordered to 
duty in Washington. Typically, he piloted 
his own plane all the way from Hokkaido, 
Japan, to Chicago, thereby setting a distance 
and speed record. 

He was given the new post of Deputy Chief 
of the Air Staff for Research and Develop- 
ment, but in 1947 sought and was given 
another field command—this time in Europe, 
where he stayed long enough to organize 
the plans for the Berlin airlift. 


[From the Washington Star, May 24, 1961] 
FIGHTING FLIER 
The Air Force has picked its toughest 


“boy” to be Chief of Staff, and this is as it 
should be. 
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When President Kennedy nominated Gen. 
Curtis E. LeMay for this top command he 
was not reaching out for a chairborne gen- 
eral or a military diplomat. He was picking 
a do-it-yourself flier, whose 30 years-plus 
in the air service has been marked by a con- 
sistent pattern of energy, action and accom- 
plishment. 

The stories of General LeMay’s brusque- 
ness and toughness are many and colorful. 
They can be documented. But these qual- 
ities have been only incidental to his dedi- 
cated passion for making the Air Force a 
constantly better and stronger fighting out- 
fit. World War II gave him a worthy stage 
and the formation procedures and bombing 
techniques which contributed so much to 
victory in Europe were largely the product 
of LeMay planning and personal experi- 
mentation. In the vast area of the Pacific, 
he did the same thing with bigger planes and 
their more devastating capacity for destruc- 
tion. For almost a decade, from 1948 to 1957, 
he was boss of the Strategic Air Command. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that when 
he took command he picked up the outfit 
and shook it by the neck, and in the years 
that followed he drove it tirelessly toward 
his own concept of what the Nation needed 
to deliver massive retaliation. 

Since 1957, General LeMay has been rela- 
tively calm and noncontroversial as Vice 
Chief of Staff. There has been some specula- 
tion that that would be the end of the line 
for “Old Iron Pants”—not because he doesn’t 
have what it takes to be No. 1 but because he 
might rub some brass, civilian or military, 
the wrong way. Now he is being moved up, 
and this is good—good for the Air Force and 
for the Nation’s security. 


[From the Washington Post, May 24, 1961] 
LeMay As CHIEF 


Associates of Gen. Curtis E. LeMay are 
amazed, it is said, over the transformation 
that has gradually come over the once blunt 
and forbidding airman. Whereas this gruff 
general with the familiar cigar used to have 
virtually no small talk, he now exudes cor- 
diality at chance meetings in the Pentagon. 

In others this might be a sign of affectation 
or too much exposure to Washington banal- 
ities. In General LeMay it is an indication 
of the much more profound broadening and 
maturing that have taken place during his 
3% years as Vice Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force under the able and balanced Gen. 
Thomas D. White. This capacity for growth 
is no doubt a significant factor in President 
Kennedy’s decision to nominate him as the 
next Air Force Chief of Staff. 

It has not been so long since General Le- 
May was identified rather bombastically 
with championship of one particular doc- 
trine to the virtual exclusion of all others— 
namely, the massive strategic deterrent. He 
seemed at times to couple this advocacy with 
a@ narrow insularity and chauvinism. 

No one questioned his competence; he was 
an extremely capable Chief of the Strategic 
Air Command at a time when the security 
of the United States depended very largely 
on manned bombers. It was his job to be 
tough, and he was. The questions arose 
over his ability to understand other views 
and to tolerate other services, or even the 
place of tactical air and missiles in the Air 
Force. 

No one ought to conclude that General 
LeMay has suddenly become a docile and 
unaggressive fellow. He remains a tenacious 
fighter for his viewpoint, and he scarcely has 
a bedside manner. But he has carefully 
avoided braggadocio in public, he has demon- 
strated loyalty to decisions once made and he 
has developed a capacity to work with others 
in mutual respect. Moreover, he has cul- 
tivated a valuable balance in looking to the 
steady, long-pull needs of the Air Force. 
Under the direction of a civilian official of 
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the caliber of Secretary Zuckert, General 
LeMay should do well. 





[From the New York Herald Tribune, May 24, 
1961] 
Contorrut New CHIEF ror THE AIR FORCE 

Appointment of Gen. Curtis E. LeMay as 
the new Air Force Chief of Staff comes as no 
surprise. The vigorous, cigar-smoking for- 
mer Strategic Air Command Chief had long 
been rumored as most likely successor to the 
scholarly Gen. Thomas D. White. 

One thing certain is that the Air Force 
is going to have a colorful leader, probably 
the most colorful member of the Joint 
Chiefs. By temperament a man of action, 
he thrives on the legends that have grown 
up around him. 

The new Air Force Chief is also a firm 
believer in the necessity for manned aircraft 
even in a dawning age of missiles; one who 
still considers it important to have a pilot 
up there where he can make decisions. He 
is counted as a tough administrator and a 
strong advocate of what he thinks is right, 
though perhaps less inclined than General 
White tc contemplative deliberation in arriv- 
ing at his choices. 

He also is counted as a man of intelligence 
and a hard worker—dqualities his new job 
will give him plenty of chance to display. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam giad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I should like to 
associate myself with the remarks just 
made by the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Missouri concerning the ap- 
pointment of General LeMay as Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force. I feel he is one 
of the greatest military men in this 
country and that he will make one of 
the greatest Chiefs of Staff the Air Force 
has ever had. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from South Carolina, who is 
one of the most knowledgeable men in 
this body on national defense. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Nebraska, on hearing I was going to 
refer to General LeMay today, said he 
too would like to add his approval of this 
worthy appointment. 





MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
nominations were communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
taries. 





EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mercatr in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in 
the provision of housing for moderate 
and low income families, to promote 
orderly urban development, to extend 
and ai.1end laws relating to housing, ur- 
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ban renewal, and community facilities, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
THURMOND] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
only 27 years ago, Congress initiated 
legislation to stretch the interpretation 
of the welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion just enough to ease the National 
Government into the field of housing. 
It was a modest and respectable begin- 
ning. The first program was soundly 
designed and self-sustaining. It op- 
erated on the principle of reinforcing 
and strengthening private capacity to 
provide housing. 

The FHA program has proved success- 
ful. Nearly one-third of all private non- 
farm housing now comes within the loan 
guarantee programs of FHA, or its war- 
born cousin, the veterans loan guarantee 
orogram. 

Mr. President, there is no evidence 
that anyone was overly concerned with 
the precedent set by the ultra vires char- 
acter of the first injection of the Na- 
tional Government into this area of en- 
deavor. My research reveals no demand 
that the undertakings in the housing 
field await amendment of the Constitu- 
tion. After all, FHA was a sound pro- 
gram, and the need for it could be dem- 
onstrated. The dire consequences of 
that innocently appearing deviation from 
the Constitution are now staring us in 
the face in the form of the omnibus 
housing bill of 1961. S. 1922 is a far cry 
from the sound program with which 
the unconstitutional excursion into the 
field of housing by the National Govern- 
ment was begun. 

The country was hardly given time 
to become accustomed to the sound, but 
unconstitutional, program of FHA be- 
fore the concept of subsidy was enacted 
in the Public Housing Authority program 
in 1937. While FHA was a departure 
from the letter of the Constitution, PHA, 
based on the concept of Government sub- 
sidy, flagrantly violates both the letter 
and the spirit, of not only the Constitu- 
tion, but of the totality of the concept 
of Government which the Constitution 
sought to implement. FHA was the con- 
ditioner with which the constitutional 
defense was breached, thus leaving the 
concept of subsidy as the sole remaining 
major obstacle to be overcome by PHA 
in order to demolish the lid to the Pan- 
dora’s box of National Government pro- 
grams to usurp, confuse and conquer the 
field of housing. 

Unlike FHA, its predecessor, PHA was 
neither sound, self-sustaining nor re- 
spectable. Rather than reinforcing and 
strengthening the capacity of the private 
segment of our economy to provide hous- 
ing, PHA competes with and fetters pri- 
vate capacity. Due to the competition, 
or potential competition, from low-rent 
subsidized PHA projects, private owners 
of low-priced rental housing found them- 
selves unable to economically operate 
and maintain, and unable to finance 
needed repairs of, their rental property. 
Thereby did PHA substantially contrib- 
ute to the creation of inadequate and 
unsanitary housing, to which we refer 
as slums. 
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Having contributed to the creation 
and perpetuation of slum _ housing 
through PHA in 1937, the National Goy- 
ernment, rather than acknowledging the 
error of its ways through repeal of PHA, 
pursued the unsound course of subsidy 
even further with the urban renewal 
program enacted in 1949. This pro- 
gram, also based on subsidy, was theo- 
retically designed to correct and elimi- 
nate the slums which PHA had helped 
to create and perpetuate. The displace- 
ment of persons incident to urban re- 
newal, however, served as a pretext for 
more PHA housing, which, in turn, con- 
tributed to the creation of additional 
slums and greater efforts to expand 
urban renewal programs. The mon- 
strosity reported by the committee to 
the Senate in S. 1922 is the vicious off- 
spring of this self-defeating circle. 

From the meager beginning in 1934 
with the loan guarantee program of 
FHA, the National Government has, 
with the omnibus housing bill of 1961, 
gone the full circle to the acceptance 
and usurpation of the responsibility for 
the provision of shelter for all Ameri- 
cans from the private sector of our econ- 
omy where it belongs. Even the soundly 
designed program of loan guarantees 
under FHA would, under this bill, be 
sacrificed to the poisonous concept of 
subsidy; for by no other means could a 
program which authorizes the guarantee 
of no downpayment, 40-year loans be 
sustained. 

The bill before us not only is at odds 
with the Constitution and based on the 
untenable concept of subsidy, but also 
ignores all practical considerations 
demonstrated by experience in the hous- 
ing field. Mr. President, the extension 
of -FHA guarantees for no downpay- 
ment, 40-year loans will make the FHA 
another creator of slums. It requires 
more than the financial ability to merely 
make timely mortgage payments for one 
to successfully exercise homeownership. 
Other costs are involved for mainte- 
nance and preservation of the property 
itself. ‘The terms which are provided in 
this bill for FHA guarantees will en- 
courage and persuade those without the 
financial ability to exercise homeowner- 
ship to embark on the purchase of prop- 
erties which they cannot maintain and 
many of which will, in due course, fall 
into the category of inadequate and un- 
sanitary housing, which will no doubt 
inspire in this body renewed pleas for 
new programs of slum clearance. 

Admittedly, Mr. President, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of anything additional 
which could be included in what is 
loosely referred to as the housing legis- 
lation considered by the Congress. Al- 
ready it has gone far beyond the field of 
housing and now overlaps into the field 
of education with assistance to colleges, 
and into the field of community facili- 
ties including almost every conceivable 
form of public works. One who did not 
know better, and who attempted to 
judge by the provisions of this bill, would 
think Americans had truly been reduced 
to desperate straits for shelter and are 
now living, at least in part, in public 
transportation vehicles; for included 
within this bill is a program for subsidy 
to mass transportation systems for cities 
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and towns. One might also believe that 
the park benches are overcrowded, for 
there is even money sought to be au- 
thorized in this bill for the acquisition 
by communities of open space. 

Mr. President, the doing of this much 
violence to the traditional concept of 
the division of responsibilities between 
government and private individuals is 
neither easy nor cheap to accomplish. 
The chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which reported this 
bill, estimates the outlay authorized to 
exceed $9 billion. It involves the au- 
thorization for housing programs of al- 
most as much money as has been au- 
thorized by Congress in the 27 years 
since Congress took its first timid step 
over the constitutional boundary with 
FHA in 1934. We do not here propose 
to pay for our own iniquities, however, 
Mr. President. Most of the costs of this 
bill will be in the form of deficit financ- 
ing and added to the already burden- 
some national debt. This debt will be 
visited upon the backs of posterity, so 
that future generations will not only be 
deprived of the splendid heritage, based 
on freedom and initiative which our 
forefathers devised to us; but those fu- 
ture generations will also have to bear 
the financial burden created as a cost 
for destroying their heritage. It is an 
ignoble legacy, which I for one em- 
phatically decline to join in devising. 
I would not contribute to the justifica- 
tion of the charge by future generations 
that seldom have so many owed so much 
because of so few sensible people in our 
generation. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey 
{Mr. Wriu1aMs], from the time on the 
bill, such time as he needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized. 

OPEN SPACE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I wish to voice my strong sup- 
port for title VI of the housing bill, S. 
1922, containing the major provisions of 
the open space bill, S. 858, I introduced 
on February 9 of this year. 

I will say frankly that when I intro- 
duced this bill I anticipated a rather 
lengthy incubation period. But in his 
housing message to the Congress on 
March 9, the President spoke very feel- 
ingly about the urgency of the problem 
when he stated: 

Land is the most precious resource of the 
metropolitan area. The present patterns of 
haphazard suburban development are con- 
tributing to a tragic waste in the use of a 
vital resource now being consumed at an 
alarming rate. Open space must be reserved 
to provide parks and recreation, conserve 
water and other natural resources, prevent 
building in undesirable locations, prevent 
erosion and floods, and avoid the wasteful 
extension of public services. 


While calling for the development of 
a@ long-range program and policy for 
dealing with this problem, he also de- 
clared that the problem was “so urgent 
that we must make a start now.” 

I might say, parenthetically, that 
much the same sort of situation applies 
in the field of mass transportation. We 
heed a careful study for the develop- 
ment of a sound long-range program, 
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but the problem here is also urgent—per- 
haps more urgent than the disappear- 
ance of open space around our urban 
areas—and we could and should make 
a start now to help meet some of the 
rapidly deteriorating and emergency 
situations and also to help gather actual 
experience for the formulation of a long- 
range program. 

To document the urgency of the open 
space problem, I should like to refer to 
the statement of Mr. Max Wehrly, ex- 
ecutive director of the Urban Land In- 
stitute and an authority on the subject 
of urban land uses, made at the Soil 
Science Symposium in New York last 
year. In summarizing why open space 
preservation is becoming progressively 
more urgent, he said: 

In a recent study of metropolitan growth 
projections for the United States, our re- 
search director has projected that by the 
year 2000 the United States may contain 
some 320 million inhabitants—over four 
times its population at the beginning of 
the present century. Ten gigantic super- 
metropolitan areas may hold 107 million peo- 
ple—one-third of the Nation’s population. 
Another 40 percent of the American people 
may reside in about 285 metropolitan areas 
having populations between 100,000 and 5 
million. Cities and urban areas of smaller 
size will contain about one-half of the re- 
maining population. Urbanites will compose 
about 85 percent of our national popula- 
tion. 

In the face of the explosive growth of our 
urban areas, the chronology of the diminu- 
tion of open space in and near urban cen- 
ters continues, as for instance, in Portland, 
Oreg., where proposed highways would pass 
through 21 city parks; in Buffalo, N.Y., 
where a library was built on a golf course 
and a veterans hospital in a park; and in 
Andalusia, Ala., where the entire city square 
was black-topped for automobile parking. 
So much for the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. 


The proposed legislation I introduced 
and the proposed legislation approved by 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
was in response to this problem, in re- 
sponse perhaps to the “unfelt needs” of 
our future generations, who will not be 
able to undo our present reckless use of 
land around our cities and towns. 

Despite the short time which elapsed 
between introduction of this proposed 
legislation and the holding of hearings, 
a wide variety of individuals and organ- 
izations gave their endorsement or in- 
formal support to the bill, including the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, the Ameri- 
can Recreation Society, the Natural 
Resources Council, the American Mu- 
nicipal Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of County Officials, the National 
Association of Homebuilders, the AFL— 
CIO, the American Institute of Plan- 
ners, the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the National Housing Conference, 
the American Society of Landscape 
Architects, the National Recreation As- 
sociation, the American Institute of 
Park Executives, the Audubon Society, 
the Wildlife Management Institute, the 
Cooperative League, the National Farm- 
ers Union, the National Association of 
Housing and Redevelopment Officials, 
and the Citizens Committee on Natural 
Resources. 

I noticed that during the Housing 
Banking and Currency Subcommittee 
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hearings, a representative of the Na- 
tional Association of County Officials 
testified: 

We had a survey made quite recently in 
order to determine what the present feeling 
was among the counties of the Nation on 
this matter and an analysis of the results 
showed that 37 counties, which reported 
with a total population of 17 million persons 
or 10 percent of the total national popula- 
tion, favored grants for open-space acquisi- 
tion whereas 11 counties representing a 
little over 1 million persons did not favor 
this type of legislation. 


Mr. President, I was much pleased by 
the strong support that developed for 
this proposed legislation during the 
housing hearings, but I never felt quite 
so sure that this was good, sound legis- 
lation as the day a young man came to 
my office as part of his research project 
on this subject. It turned out that he 
was a graduate student at a well-known 
eastern university, and during the 
course of the conversation he allowed 
that he was a Republican and that he 
did not much care for a lot of the urban- 
oriented Federal aid programs designed 
to overcome past mistakes in urban 
development. He said: 

But I will say this: This is one of the few 
bills I’ve seen that tries to prevent these 
mistakes from occurring. 


Mr. President, the process of urbani- 
zation is covering over more than a mil- 
lion acres of unspoiled land each year, 
pushing back nature’s horizons farther 
and farther from the homes of more and 
more urban and suburban families. 

This process of urban sprawl ieapfrog- 
ging all over the countryside is causing 
severe recreational and conservation 
problems. 

The effect of urban sprawl and readily 

accessible recreation areas is evident and 
needs no elaboration. I would, however, 
like to quote a statement on the rela- 
tionship to conservation made in the 
Senate Document No. 59, printed in the 
86th Congress on “Facility Needs: Soil 
and Water Conservation Research”’: 
The rapid expansion of housing subdivisions 
and shopping center developments around 
most urban areas has created serious conser- 
vation problems that are of direct concern to 
conservationists working in these areas. The 
need for the development of methods where- 
by sediment production from the areas can 
be controlled was stressed at many of the 
public hearings. The current practice of 
stripping the vegetation from areas being 
developed, as well as changing the drainage 
paterns of these areas, is extremely detri- 
mental to downstream water management 
control structures. The effect of urban de- 
velopment upon the hydrologic characteris- 
tics of the watersheds being developed has 
not been adequately recognized by zoning 
authorities. 


Recently New Jersey’s secretary of 
agriculture, Mr. Phillip Alampi, elab- 
orated on the consequences of urbaniza- 
tion on conservation in testimony to the 
House Appropriations Committee. 


He cited a study by the Rutgers Uni- 
versity planning service indicating that 
New Jersey can expect to lose one-quar- 
ter of a million acres to urban encroach- 
ment by 1975, and commented: 

It is not so much the loss of land with 
which we are concerned—although this is a 
serious problem, but rather what happens to 
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adjacent lands, rivers, and streams, when the 
vegetation denuding process starts on 105 
million acres. 

Scattered research studies from various 
areas of the Northeast show that the re- 
sults of the urbanization process could be 
staggering. One study in the Rock Creek 
watershed in neighboring Maryland, for ex- 
ample, shows that when 5 to 10 acres of 
land were cleared for a housing develop- 
ment, it resulted in the production of 100 
tons of sediment per acre during the con- 
struction period. In Pennsylvania, the 
highway department found that the costs of 
maintaining roads for 1 year in the Brandy- 
wine watershed varies from $9 per 1,500 
feet to $112 per 1,500 feet, depending upon 
how well sediment production was con- 
trolled on the adjacent lands. On the 
Stony Brook watershed in New Jersey, ac- 
celerated erosion in construction areas 
where gas pipelines are being laid has al- 
ready seriously threatened the usefulness of 
several new lakes and flood retention reser- 
voirs. 

Two conclusions may be drawn from the 
evidence: 

1, The urbanization process is underway 
and will continue. 

2. If we want to protect our soil and water 
resources we must meet the challenges of 
urbanization. 


Mr. President, the challenges of ur- 
banization bring me to the central pur- 
pose of the proposed legislation—to help 
curb urban sprawl and encourage more 
orderly patterns of urban development. 

Important as the recreational, conser- 
vation, and scenic purposes of this leg- 
islation are, it is not enough to merely 
sprinkle a few parks and open spaces 
around the urban areas. 

Open space should be an integral part 
of the plans for urban development, lo- 
cated so as to enhance the total environ- 
ment, to help prevent sprawl, to halt the 
spread of deterioration, to provide con- 
trast and relief from urban development, 
as well as to meet our recreation and 
conservation needs. 

Hopefully an effective open space pro- 
gram will also encourage greater efforts 
toward more imaginative patterns of 
urban land use, to come up with some 
alternative to urban sprawl. 

I emphasize this point because it is 
eivdent that an open-space program 
even much more ambitious than the one 
now proposed will scarcely be sufficient 
to secure sufficient open space if we con- 
tinue to lay out endless seas of subdi- 
visions in the same manner we have 
been. 

Not only does this low-density sprawl 
absorb open-space land at an alarming 
rate, it also forces heavy additional and 
unnecessary expenditures to provide all 
the services—from roads to schools to 
sewers—needed to accommodate resi- 
dential development spread thinly over 
large areas of the land. 

More imaginative development of land 
in the urban areas—perhaps in the form 
of clusters, corridors or new satellite 
cities—would serve a twofold purpose: 
it would economize on the cost of pro- 
viding a multitude of community serv- 
ices, and it would reduce the rate at 
which open-space land is absorbed. 

While there is no magic in providing 
open space to encourage more economic 
forms of land use, it can be a vital aid if 
the preservation of open space is based 
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on genuinely comprehensive areawide 
planning. At least it can be said that 
without an open-space program, com- 
munities and homebuilders will tend to 
offer the next best thing: to provide as 
much land to each homebuyer as the 
zoning law and the market will permit, 
no matter how seriously this practice 
accelerates the process of sprawl. 

With an open-space program the 
Administrator can fill an important 
educational role in pointing out the ad- 
vantages of counterbalancing the pres- 
ervation of open space with higher 
density development, as was proposed 
for the 516-acre Whitney estate in old 
Westbury, Long Island, for example. 

Here the designer, Victor Gruen, sug- 
gested that instead of building the 250 
houses permitted with a 2-acre zone, the 
same number of buildings be clustered 
on about 6 percent of the land in a series 
of two- or three-family “town” houses, 
each with its own private patio. The 
proposed cluster development would 
have retained 94 percent of the very 
lovely land in its natural state and it 
would have reduced the land develop- 
ment costs—for earthwork, paving, 
drainage, sewers, utilities and so forth— 
by approximately $1.6 million. 

Mr. President, we have long needed 
tools to help our communities grow and 
develop as they truly wish instead of as 
they are driven by forces over which 
they have no control. Title VI provides 
one such tool, and I earnestly hope the 
Senate will accept it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point several resolutions, letters, and 
other material, as well as an article from 
the January 28 issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post, by Charlton Ogburn, Jr., 
on “The Battle To Save the Trees’’; an 
address by Frederick Gutheim, president 
of the Washington Center for Metropoli- 
tan Studies, to the conference of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation here in Wash- 
ington on March 8; and an article from 
the May 28 issue of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions, letters, and articles were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Emporia, Kans., May 16, 1961. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Sm: At the recent meeting of the Kansas 
Academy of Science at Manhattan, Kans., a 
resolution favoring passage of Senate bill 
S. 858 was passed. As secretary of the Kansas 
Academy, I have been instructed to send a 
copy of this resolution to you. The resolu- 
tion reads as follows: 

“Whereas Senate bill S. 858, 87th Congress, 
1st session, authorizes the Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
assist States and their political subdivisions 
in preserving open-space land in and around 
urban areas which, for economic, social, con- 
servation, recreational, or esthetic reasons, 
is essential to the proper long-range develop- 
ment and welfare of the Nation’s urban areas 
and their suburban and rural environs; and 

“Whereas rapidly expanding urban areas 
in Kansas need assistance in preserving open 
space in and around those areas: Therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Kansas Academy of Sci- 
ence in annual convention on May 5, 1961, 
at Manhattan, Kans., That bill S. 858 be en- 
acted; and be it further 
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“Resolved, That the secretary send copies 
of this resolution to each member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
U.S, Senate, to each of the two U.S. Senators 
from Kansas, and to each of the Congress. 
men from Kansas.” 

We hope that this resolution will warrant 
your serious attention. 

Very truly yours, 
GILBERT A. LEISMAN, 
Secretary, Kansas Academy of Science. 





RESOLUTION OF 10TH ANNUAL GOVERNOR’s 
CONFERENCE ON RECREATION AND Parks, 
Apri 20, 21, 22, 1961, CarveL Hat, An- 
NAPOLIS, Mb. 


Whereas Senator Harrison A. WILLIaMs, of 
New Jersey, our conference keynote speaker, 
has introduced a bill in the U.S. Senate de- 
vising a new approach to the problem of 
providing open spaces where people live, and 

Whereas his bill, S. 858, attempts to im- 
plement the concern for open spaces of the 
State of Maryland’s 10th Annual Governor's 
Conference on Recreation and Parks, by pro- 
viding for low-matching grants to help 
municipalities and regional agencies acquire 
land in and around urban areas for recrea- 
tion, conservation, historic, scenic, or es- 
thetic purposes; and 

Whereas his bill tends not only to discour- 
age urban sprawl, but to encourage more 
imaginative and economical forms of resi- 
dential development by linking the preserva- 
tion of open spaces to the comprehensive 
planning process in the urban areas: Now, 
therefore, this 10th Annual Governor’s Con- 
ference on Recreation and Parks hereby en- 
dorses this type of progressive legislative en- 
deavor to provide not only a cooperative 
and orderly procedure for acquiring and pre- 
serving open spaces, but making our recrea- 
tion and park areas serve the larger effort 
of improving the whole quality of urban 
and metropolitan living. 

The conference further directs the general 
chairman, John P. Hewitt, to forward a copy 
of this resolution to Senator Harrison A. 
WILLIAMS and additional copies to Senators 
J. GLENN BEALL and JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
in support of this legislative effort. 

JOHN P. HEwITT, 
General Chairman. 
RESOLUTION OF THE COUNCIL OF THE TOWN- 
SHIP OF FRANKLIN, N.J. 


Whereas the township of Franklin, county 
of Somerset, State of New Jersey, is at the 
edge of the ever-expanding New York metro- 
politan area; and 

Whereas the population of the township of 
Franklin has doubled in each decade since 
1940, thereby creating severe problems of 
taxation and planning for sound community 
development; and 

Whereas the present areas of open space 
land that now exist in the township of 
Franklin will, without prompt preservation 
for future generations, soon be developed; 
and 

Whereas the financial resources of the 
township of Franklin do not permit acquisi- 
tion of necessary open space land to help 
provide sufficient recreational, conservation 
and scenic areas for future generations and 
to assist in promoting the sound and eco- 
nomic development of the township: Now, 
therefore be it, and it hereby is 

Resolved by the township council of the 
township of Franklin, county of Somerset, 
State of New Jersey, That the Legislatures of 
the United States of America and the State 
of New Jersey, the Somerset County Board 
of Chosen Freeholders and the Somerset 
County Park Commission be, and they here- 
by. are, petitioned to enact an open space 
land program that will give assistance to 
the township of Franklin in the provision 
and preservation of adequate open space 
land for sound community development; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the national, State and county rep- 
resentatives of the township of Franklin. 


MULTNOMAH COUNTY 
PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Portland, Oreg., April 24, 1961. 
Mr. BERNARD F. HILLENBRAND, 
Executive Director, 
National Association of County Officials, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. HILLENBRAND: At the regular 
meeting of April 18, 1961, the Multnomah 
County Planning Commission unanimously 
acted to endorse the principles contained in 
§S. 858 to authorize the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Financing Agency to as- 
sist the States and their political subdi- 
visions in preserving open space land in and 
around urban areas. 

The Multnomah County Planning Com- 
mission is responsible for the preparation of 
plans to guide the growth and development 
of the unincorporated area of the county 
outside the city of Portland. This portion 
of the county comprises some 350 square 
miles and has a population of 150,000 per- 
sons, an increase of 54 percent since 1954. 
The county planning program was estab- 
lished for this area in 1953. Since that time, 
the board of county commissioners, upon 
recommendation of the planning commis- 
sion, has adopted a development pattern 
(master plan), a comprehensive zoning or- 
dinance, a subdivision regulation and a 
building code. As a part of this work, in 
1955 the county established a park and rec- 
reation program, and to date has purchased 
26 parks as part fulfillment of the present 
and future recreational needs of the com- 
munity. 

During this period of rapid growth and 
development, the planning commission has 
become aware of the very great need for 
adequate measures to preserve open space 
for recreation, agriculture, and as a positive 
device in structuring the form of the future 
community. The planning commission, 
after examination of the proposals, recog- 
nizes S. 858 as a significant contribution 
toward this end. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT S. BALDWIN, 
Planning Director. 


S. 1495 


An act to add chapter 13 (commencing with 
section 7000) to division 7, title 1 of the 
Government Code, relating to the preserva- 
tion and acquisition of open land in and 
around urban areas and making an appro- 
priation therefor 


Section 1. Chapter 13 (commencing with 
sec. 7000) is added to division 7 of title 1 of 
the Government Code, to read: 


“CHAPTER 13. OPEN SPACE AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


“7000. (a) The legislature finds and de- 
clares that a combination of physical, social, 
economic, and governmental forces have 
caused, and are continuing to cause, rapid 
and extensive expansion of the State’s urban 
areas, and that this expansion has frequently 
been of a scattered and sprawling character 
thereby causing or threatening severe eco- 
nomic and environmental problems for the 
inhabitants of these urban areas, including 
air and water pollution, flood damage, blight 
and slums, and loss of valuable open land 
for recreation and other community and 
areawide purposes. 

“(b) The legislature further finds and de- 
clares that premature, scattered or sprawling 
urban development is a matter of statewide 
concern in that many recent studies and 
historical trends indicate that more than 
90 percent of the State’s inhabitants live 
in urban and suburban areas comprising 10 
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metropolitan population concentrations and 
that the loss of open land in and around 
metropolitan areas is a major development 
problem within the State. 

“(c) The legislature further finds and de- 
clares that there is a need to assist the local 
governments comprising the State’s metro- 
politan areas in planning for the acquisition 
and preservation of, and in directly acquir- 
ing or otherwise preserving, open land in and 
around urban and suburban areas through 
the provision of technical and financial as- 
sistance; and that such planning, acquisi- 
tion, and preservation are public purposes 
for which public funds may be expended or 
advanced. 

“7001. It is the intent of the legislature in 
enacting this chapter to help curb scattered, 
healthy, and esthetically satisfying urban 
development, to help prevent urban blight 
and deterioration, and to encourage more 
economically sound, environmentally 
healthy, and esthetically satisfying urban 
development through the preservation of 
open land useful and necessary for the proper 
long-range growth and economic and social 
welfare of the State’s urban areas. It is fur- 
ther the intent of the legislature to make 
possible, through the provision of financial 
and technical assistance, prompt action by 
local government in planning for, and 
acquiring and preserving open land in and 
around urban areas, and in coordinating such 
local planning and acquisition with similar 
plans and programs of State and Federal 
Government agencies. 

“7002. For the purposes of this chapter, the 
term ‘open land’ means aby open or pre- 
dominantly open land, including agricul- 
tural or forest land, in and around urban 
areas characterized by: (1) economic, social, 
or physical value as a means of guiding or 
shaping land use and development in a more 
economic and environmentally desirable 
manner; (2) recreational value; (3) con- 
servation value in protecting water supplies, 
preventing or lessening air or water pollu- 
tion, providing flood control, or preserving 
forest, fish, and wildlife, or other natural 
resources; or (4) scenic, historic, scientific, 
or esthetic value. 

“7003. For the purposes of this chapter, the 
term ‘urban area’ means any area urban in 
character, including surrounding suburban, 
semirural, or rural areas, which forms an 
economic and socially unified region, taking 
into account present and future population 
distribution, land use and development pat- 
terns and trends, trading areas, utility and 
transportation systems and networks, and 
similar mutual or common areawide activi- 
ties and interests. 

“1004. For the purposes of this chapter, the 
term ‘official comprehensive plan’ shall mean 
a plan meeting the requirements set forth in 
section 65462 of the Government Code in 
their entirety. 

“7005. In order to achieve and attain the 
intent and purposes contained in this chap- 
ter, and to specifically provide financial as- 
sistance to local government therefor, the 
planning officer of the State office of plan- 
ning, department of finance, is authorized to 
make grants to any county, city, city and 
county, or to any public agency established 
by State or local law which is acceptable to 
him as capable of carrying out the provisions 
of this chapter, to help finance: (1) the ac- 
quisition of the fee or any lesser interest, 
development right, or easement in open land, 
the preservation of which is of regional or 
areawide importance and essential to the 
proper long-range development, health and 
welfare of an urban area and to the larger 
region of which it may be a part; and (2) 
the planning for the acquisition and preser- 
vation of such open land. Grants for the 
purposes in this chapter shall be 
made from such sources and in such amounts 
as the legislature may determine. 
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“7006. The amount of any grant made in 
accordance with the provisions of this chap- 
ter shall not exceed 25 percent of the total 
cost, as approved by the planning officer, of 
acquiring the fee or any lesser interest, de- 
velopment right, or easement in any open 
land; or shall not exceed 35 percent of such 
cost in the case of a grant extended to any 
regional or areawide agency or body which 
(1) is established under State or local law, 
and (2) exercises planning and acquisition 
responsibilities consistent with the purposes 
of this chapter for an urban area as a whole. 

“7007. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this chapter, an amount not to ex- 
ceed 10 percent of the funds available at any 
time to implement the purposes of this chap- 
ter may be allocated for the preparation of 
detailed open space plans for the acquisition 
and preservation of open land, provided that 
such detailed plans are undertaken as an 
integral part of, or subsequent to the com- 
pletion of an official comprehensive plan. 

“7008. Grants made pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this chapter shall be made solely to 
assist (1) planning for open land acquisi- 
tion, and (2) acquisition of the fee or any 
lesser interest, development right, or ease- 
ment in open land and shall not be made to 
defray development costs, project or non- 
project operating expenses, or ordinary gov- 
ernmental expenses. 

“7009. In making grants pursuant to this 
chapter, the planning officer, with the advice 
and guidance of the department of finance, 
shall impose terms and conditions that are 
designed to protect the State’s investment 
and that are necessary to carry out the 
Purposes of this chapter. 

“7010. Authority and responsibility for the 
administration of the assistance provided 
under this chapter is hereby vested in the 
Planning officer. All applications for assist- 
ance shall be submitted for his approval and 
the planning officer shall, with the advice 
and guidance of the department of finance, 
prescribe such rules and regulations, proce- 
dures, forms and submission of information 
as he may deem necessary or appropriate. 
The planning officer may delegate any ad- 
ministrative functions to any other State 
agency authorized to perform such func- 
tions, except that responsibility for such 
functions shall remain solely with the 
planning officer. 

“7011. In extending financial assistance 
under the provisions of this chapter, and in 
processing applications for such assistance, 
the planning officer shall consider the ex- 
tent to which the communities constitut- 
ing the urban areas making application are 
undertaking comprehensive physical plan- 
ning, are employing sound zoning and other 
land use regulations for orderly urban de- 
velopment, and are using enabling legisla- 
tion permitting the acquisition and preser- 
vation of open land by local government. 
The planning officer shall give preference to 
those proposals for the acquisition of the 
fee or any lesser development right, or ease- 
ment interest in open land which are in 
accordance with an open space plan which 
is an integral part of an official compre- 
hensive plan for an urban area as a whole. 
Subsequent to 4 years after the passage of 
this chapter, no application or proposal shall 
be approved which is not in accordance with 
such an areawide plan. 

“7012. Where there exists an open space 
plan which is an integral part of an official 
comprehensive plan for an urban area as a 
whole or for any portion thereof, no assist- 
ance shall be provided for the acquisition or 
preservation of any open land unless said 
acquisition or preservation is in accordance 
with that plan in the urban area having 
largest geographie scope and including the 
area in which such land is located. 

“7013. Whenever application is made for 
financial assistance under the provisions of 
this chapter, and the open land proposed to 
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be acquired or preserved is located in a sub- 
stantially larger open or predominantly open 
area, the planning officer may condition ap- 
proval of the application upon the prepara- 
tion of a detailed development plan for the 
future sound use and development of that 
portion of the larger open area under the 
jurisdiction of the applicant as the planning 
officer determines is necessary to meet fore- 
seeable development needs. To facilitate 
such planning, the planning officer may allow 
such portion of any assistance granted as is 
necessary to accomplish such planning. 

“1014. No open land acquired or preserved 
with assistance under this chapter shall be 
converted to uses which are inconsistent with 
the purposes of this chapter without the 
approval of the planning officer. The plan- 
ning officer shall issue no such approval un- 
less there is compelling evidence that such 
other uses are essential to, and in accordance 
with, an official comprehensive plan for the 
urban area as a whole. The planning officer 
shall require that the proceeds from the dis- 
posal of the fee or any lesser interest, devel- 
opment right, or easement in any open land 
acquired or preserved with assistance under 
this chapter shall be used to further the 
intent and purposes thereof. 

“7015. In extending assistance under the 
provisions of this chapter, the planning of- 
ficer shall make every effort to coordinate the 
open land acquistion and preservation ef- 
forts of State and local government and shall 
transmit copies, or otherwise notify affected 
State agencies, of applications submitted to 
him. 

“7016. To further the purposes of this 
chapter, the planning officer may, from time 
to time, study and make recommendations 
respecting the following: (1) more effective 
utilization and coordination of other State 
and local programs so as to increase, to the 
greatest extent feasible, their contribution 
to open land needs in urban areas; (2) the 
‘extent to which State land may be more ef- 
fectively used in urban areas for the pur- 
poses of this chapter; (3) such legal, finan- 
cial, planning or administrative measures as 
will enhance the ability of State and local 
government to provide adequate open land 
in and around urban areas. The planning 
officer may contract for professional serv- 
ices in connection with such studies. 

“7017. Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued as altering or affecting the provisions 
of chapter 1.5, title 7 of the Government 
Code relating to the planning officer, the 
State office of planning, the Director of 
Finance, or the Department of Finance. 

“7018. This act shall be known and may be 
cited as the ‘Open Space and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1961’.” 

Sec. 2. The sum of ______ dollars ($_..--- ) 
is hereby appropriated from the general 
fund in the State treasury to carry out the 
provisions of chapter 18 (commencing with 
sec. 7000), division 7 of title 1 of the Govern- 
ment Code during the 1961-62 fiscal year. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL’s DIGEST 

S. 1495, as introduced, Farr (Gov. Eff.). 
Open space and urban development. 

Adds Chapter 13 (commencing with sec. 
7000), division 7, title 1, Government Code, 

Declares legislative policy to help curb 
sprawling urban development and prevent 
urban blight and deterioration. 

Provides for State financial assistance to 
be made to local government entities, by 
grants made by planning officer of State of- 
fice of planning, to help finance planning 
and acquisition of rights in property for long 
range urban development, subject to con- 
ditions and limitations in act. 

Makes appropriation from general fund 
to carry out provisions of act. 
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[From the Saturday Evening Post] 
THE BaTTLE To SAVE THE TREES 
(By Charlton Ogburn, Jr.) 


The generality of Americans have an un- 
conquerable aversion to trees; and when- 
ever a settlement is made, they cut away all 
before them without mercy. They are looked 
upon as a nuisance, and the man that can 
cut down the largest number, and have the 
fields about his house most clear of them, 
is looked upon as the most industrious citi- 
zen, and the one that is making the greatest 
improvements in the country. So wrote an 
Irishman, Isaac Weld, Jr., of his travels in 
the United States in the years 1795-97. 

In those days, as our visitor conceded, the 
face of the country was overspread with 
trees. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth today, but still on the outskirts of 
our cities where the New America of the 
suburbs is coming into being, the remain- 
ing stands of trees are being attacked with 
much of the same zeal that Isaac Weld 
lamented. He found it “strange, that in a 
country where the rays of the sun act with 
such prodigious power, some few trees near 
the habitations should not be spared, whose 
foilage might afford a cooling shade. * * * 
Today, as I watch the bulldozers clear the 
way, scrape the landscape clean for new sub- 
divisions, I find it still strange, even fright- 
ening. Must we ruthlessly destroy our coun- 
tryside in order to live in it? 

As a member of the park authority of one 
of the fastest-growing counties in the Na- 
tion—Fairfax, Va., just outside Washington, 
D.C.—I am forced to witness more destruc- 
tion of the landscape than is seen by the 
average suburbanite. For example, there 
was a 60-acre tract, mostly forest, near a 
proposed park site in Springfield, Va. When 
I first saw this forest it was an intricate 
community of oaks, dogwoods, orchids, 
mosses, and lichens, squirrels, mice, wood- 
peckers, and moths; its spongy topsoil 
teemed with microscopic organisms. On my 
next visit, a few days later, nothing re- 
mained but some piles of charred, slowly 
burning tree stumps. A shopping center was 
going in there. 

Such a scene is characteristic of other de- 
veloping areas. In California, developers 
wreck whole hills, encircling them with 
gouged-out terraces to multiply house sites. 
An aerial view of the outskirts of any of our 
expanding cities shows houses laid out like 
trains of boxcars, in uniform ranks on a de- 
nuded plain. From the ground, the bare, 
bleak vistas of regimented homes with only 
telephone poles and television aerials break- 
ing the expanse of roofs are as depressing 
as the sight of slums, if in a different way. 
A supplier of kitchen equipment, a man who 
has buiit model houses and has worked with 
builders all over the country, expressed a 
judgment which few, even in the building 
industry, would dispute, when he said, “A 
good 90 percent of all housing tracts must 
be featureless, badly laid out, and totally 
barren.” 

Why is this s0? 
about it? 

Recently I set out to try to find some an- 
swers to these questions. From enlightened 
land planners, architects, and builders, I 
have learned that we do not need to destroy 
our countryside in order to live in it. We can 
meet the demand for millions of new houses 
and still preserve trees and our natural 
landscape. 

But I also learned that the problem of 
curbing the bulldozer is a lot tougher than 
I had imagined—that it is going to take a 
far wider exercise of vision than is being 
displayed today. Also, in the long run we 
face some difficult choices in land use by, 
and housing for, our increasing population. 
It is estimated that in the next 15 years our 
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metropolitan population will increase by 
60 million, and of these, 25 million will move 
into new houses in suburbs. This is just 
a 15-year projection, looking no farther into 
the future than World War II lies in the 
past. Will the land for the oncoming de. 
velopments be scalped and flattened, or wil) 
the new dwellings be fitted into the exist- 
ing terrain with minimum destruction of 
trees and undergrowth, of stream beds, rock 
outcroppings, and contours sculptured by 
geologic eons? The answer will make an 
important difference in the kind of country 
we have to live in—and in the kind of peo- 
ple we are. Or so I believe. 

Let us look first at some practical reasons 
for saving and living with trees. A 35-foot 
oak or maple having a total leaf surface of 
about 4,000 square feet will evaporate more 
than 35 gallons of water during a summer 
day, according to computations by Prof, 
Paul J. Kramer of Duke University. By 
evaporation and deflection of the sun’s rays, 
the Urban Land Institute, Washington, D.c,, 
points out, a tree will reduce the heating 
effect of the sun on the area below it by as 
much as a half. But even more informative 
than figures is the experience of driving into 
a wooded park after dark in the summer. 
City streets, cooked to as high as 135° by 
the sun, radiate heat all night long. Ina 
tree-shaded area the temperature drops with 
the sun. 

In our country, with its history of rampag- 
ing rivers and gullied hillsides, no one 
should have to be reminded of the function 
of natural plant cover in holding soil and 
water. The story of erosion and of the silta- 
tion of streams and rivers, which destroys 
aquatic life, clogs channels and causes floods, 
has been told frequently and well, but gen- 
erally in terms of bad farming practices. 
Less well understood is the extent to which 
the damage is compounded by bulldozing off 
the vegetation and the topsoil, during the 
development of subdivisions. The District 
of Columbia’s famous Rock Creek, which 
winds through its chief park after drain- 
ing an adjacent part of Maryland, tends to 
flood twice as badly as it did 20 years ago. 
You know why when you read a statement 
by Harold P. Guy of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey pointing out how the water-holding ca- 
pacity of the watershed has been reduced, as 
for example in subdivision in Kensington, 
Md., from which “nearly all of the trees 
were removed and the natural water- 
ways were altered.” After this scalping, each 
inch of runoff from rain falling on the area 
carried about 250 tons of sediment into Rock 
Creek, or about fifty times as much as from 
an equivalent underdeveloped watershed. 
Further reading tells you that in the Wash- 
ington area as a whole the streams now move 
about 1 million tons of sediment a year, 
helping to explain why game fishing has 
suffered so severely in the lower Potomac and 
why experts debate the ways and means of 
keeping the Washington harbor open in the 
future. 

Certainly we don’t need to depend on trees 
to keep us cool; we can buy airconditioning 
equipment. With money—lots and lots of 
it—we can maintain our water supply and 
control floods by means of reservoirs, levees 
and similar engineering works. But the 
most lavishly financed mechanical ingenuity 
will not manufacture peace of mind or keep 
us in tune with our environment. Discord 
and conflict seem implicit when we build 
habitations which suggest an army of occu- 
pation deployed upon a ravaged land. 
When, on the other hand, our dwellings 
seem to belong where they are, to be part of 
their surrounding rather than invaders, we 
ourselves seem to gain a sense of belonging, 
of having roots. We even gain some of the 
serenity which is apt to be the scarcest com- 
modity of all in the abundant life. 
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Of course, there are subdivisions which 
are good by any reasonable standards, and 
the National Association of Home Builders, 
with 40,000 members, is encouraging more of 
them with its development merit awards. 
Each year the association finds noteworthy 
examples of developers who are “working 
with nature instead of against it in land 
planning” and gives awards to projects which 
incorporate “the highest standards of land 
planning, design and development.” 

Near my home is an award-winning sub- 
division, Potomac Overlook, built on a steep, 
forested hillside on the Maryland side of the 
river just above the District of Columbia. 
The 19 houses it comprises are fairly expen- 
sive ; they sold originally for between $27,000 
and $40,000, but no purchaser is likely to 
lose on his investment. Potomac Overlook 
is an exciting example of what a builder 
with an active conscience can do when work- 
ing with lots of between a quarter and a 
third of an acre on an attractive but diffi- 
cult site. Most of the trees have been 
saved—black oaks and tulip trees soaring 30 
or 40 feet before branching—and so has much 
of the original forest floor. This, wrapped 
around the small lawns, ties the human 
handiwork into the terrain. The contem- 
porary-style houses, although only 3 years 
old, look as if they had always been meant 
to be there. 

When Potomac Overlook had been just 
about completed—the stage at which some 
developers might hesitate to tour their crea- 
tions without police protection—the build- 
ers and the new homeowners gave each other 
aparty. Subcontractors, county officials and 
laborers all came to it. Tables were set up 
in a carport, beer, soft drinks and mountains 
of fried chicken were served, and musical 
skits were put on in which each side ribbed 
the other’s foibles. It was a fair enough 
demonstration of the good will on both 
sides. 

Another subdivision on the outskirts of the 
Nation’s Capital, Pine Spring, built in 1952, 
shows what can be done in a lower cost 
field. The homes here originally were priced 
at $15,250 to $20,500. The tract didn’t seem 
to offer much—it was 55 acres of spindly 
woods west of Falls Church, Va. But each 
of the 125 houses was individually sited by 
the architects to make the most of the land 
and the builders, Luria Bros., saved every 
possible tree. The horizontal planes of the 
lawns and low, ground-hugging houses, open- 
ing to the outdoors through floor-to-ceiling 
windows, contrast with the vertical forms of 
the columnar pines and oaks to create a 
somewhat Japanese effect, and a charming 
one. It is not surprising to find a high de- 
gree of community spirit and pride among 
the Pine Springers. They issue an annual di- 
rectory, which includes names and ages of 
children and interests of adults; they have 
taken pains to add further imaginative plant- 
ing, shrub-screened patios, and other im- 
provements to already desirable properties. 
When resold, houses in Pine Spring have 
brought as much as $5,000 above their orig- 
inal price. Summing it up, House and 
Home—a magazine addressed to builders— 
observed: “It is better to pay a skilled archi- 
tect than to overpay a salesman.” 

I talked to one of Pine Spring’s archi- 
tects, Francis D. Lethbridge, who also had 
a hand in designing Potomac Overlook “To 
Save the existing vegetation always takes 
trouble and almost always costs more,” he 
said. “The developer can sell the houses 
even if he doesn’t leave a tree standing, so 
why should he worry? The answer is—he 
usually doesn't. Someone asked one of our 
big developers if he didn’t want to leave 
any more creditable monuments behind him 
than a spread of subdivisions resembling Si- 
berian penal colonies. His reply was: ‘I 
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don't want any monument except a tomb- 
stone.’ 

“If you’re going to preserve anything of the 
natural cover,” Lethbridge continued, 
“you've got to preserve the contours. Lower 
the grade a few inches, and you scalp it com- 
pletely. Raising the grade is just as bad. 
Even the biggest tree is apt to die if you 
dump soil around it—as little as 6 inches. 
To adapt yourself to the land as it is, you 
have to visualize the finished product before 
you turn a spadeful of earth. You have to 
plan every element—location of houses, 
roads, utilities—simultaneously. Everything 
depends upon having 2 builder who cares, 
one who'd find it hard to live with himself 
if he were known for having loused up the 
countryside.” 

Indeed, the builder has to care—that was 
the main thing I learned from every sub- 
division in which the natural setting had 
been carefully protected. Take, for example, 
Green Acres, a subdivision of $16,500 to $32,- 
000 houses built on a 130-acre tract near 
Wilmington, Del. The forest had been in 
process of reclaiming the area for the past 
30 or 40 years. Here the developers, Frank- 
lin Builders, dedicated 8 acres to public use 
and preserved belts of woods behind and 
between the rows of houses. They also left 
the trees almost untouched right up to the 
foundation walls, at great extra labor. (I 
counted 20 trees in one front yard.) The re- 
sult is an award-winning subdivision, and 
one in which the Governor of Delaware 
chooses to live in a middle-priced house. 

The same care is the hallmark of other 
award-winning subdivisions, such as Ken- 
dallwood near Detroit, where the Thompson 
Brown Co. used curvilinear streets flowing 
with the contour of the land, as well as re- 
taining walls costing up to $1,500 each, in 
order to limit regrading and to save the 
trees. Thompson Brown makes a practice of 
ealling in land planners before permitting 
the first saw on the site. Then, in the 
Southwest outside of Tucson, Ariz., is Suf- 
folk Hills, where 195 homes, costing an aver- 
age of $20,000, on one-acre lots have been 
creatively tailored to the landscape. Lusk 
Homes, the builder, was commended by the 
NAHB judges not only for preserving the 
desert vegetation, including saguaro cacti, 
and ocotillo, but also for siting the houses 
in a way that blends the rooftines with the 
rolling terrain. These results were not easily 
achieved; a dozen plans were prepared by the 
engineers before one was accepted. 

Before condemning the average builder out 
of hand, it is worth listening to Edmund J. 
Bennett, one of the builders of Potomac 
Overlook, an outstanding subdivision. “I 
figure we spent a year more on the job than 
we would have had to if we would just gone 
in there and flattened everything. Also by 
flattening we would have got twice as many 
building sites. We located every major tree 
on a big topographic map and cranked them 
all into the plan. Each house was carefully 
sited.” Bennett also points out that Poto- 
mac Overlook ran into manmade as well as 
natural obstacles, because of its plans to fit 
houses to the landscape. 

“To avoid regrading, we had to put in 
driveways with as much as 16-percent 
grade,” he said. “We could get away with 
it because we were not dependent on FHA 
financing. (FHA limits driveway grades to 
5 percent.) We had to get a waiver from 
the Department of Public Works for a 
stretch of street with a 14-percent grade— 
that took two or three conferences over a 
period of 3 months. Then there were the 
sewer lines. The Washington Suburban 
Sanitary Commission says that the floor of 
a basement may not be more than 6 feet 
below the street, which means the first floor 
must be 3 feet above the street. But to 
keep from butchering the land we had to 
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have houses below street level—and run the 
sewers through easements along back prop- 
erty lines in the woods. With all the extra 
cost of hand labor, the commission hated 
like the Devil to agree to it.” 

The builder is up against other. unyielding 
facts. There is, probably, a road code. For 
@ secondary residential street 25 or 30 feet 
wide, it will specify a cleared right-of-way 
of, say, 60 feet. The permissible grade will 
be perhaps 10 percent. When the street 
meets rising ground, a cut must be made, 
and the sides of the cut must not be too 
steep, perhaps only 30 percent in grade. So 
our 60-foot swath becomes 90 or 100 feet 
wide. Provision for offstreet parking will 
add 20 feet. There is also the matter of 
“sight distances.” The speed limit may be 
25 miles per hour, but where streets cross, 
the code may specify leveling the ground 
far enough back to permit cars doing 40 
miles per hour to see each other in ample 
time to stop. 

Enters now the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. If the builder wishes to be able to 
offer FHA financing with its low downpay- 
ments, he will have to limit the grade of his 
driveways, as pointed out. Because buyers 
generally do not like to climb long flights 
of stairs to reach the house, bulldozing out 
a driveway may necessitate cutting off the 
top of the entire lot. Another regulation 
specifies that the lot slope down from the 
house on all sides. That, too, can mean 
drastic regrading. 

The FHA was not set up to be either for 
or against trees. Its sole function is to 
guarantee mortgages, and its concern is with 
market values. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, which guarantees mortgages under the 
GI bill of rights, generally follows FHA’s 
lead. 

“I will wager that FHA and VA have re- 
ceived thousands of complaints about poor 
lot grading, unwanted water from an uphill 
neighbor, or flat spots that don’t drain rap- 
idly,” says Cushing Dantel, director of the 
Home Builders Association of Metropolitan 
Washington, “and probably not one thank 
you for waiving a grading requirement to 
permit the saving of a fine tree.” As Gov- 
ernment agencies don’t want complaints, 
“they have evolved a pat formula,” says 
Daniel. “This results in a ‘Jello-mold’ type 
of land plan and the virtual impossibility of 
saving any original topography.” 

Many subdivisions are barren not because 
the builder laid a violent hand on a single 
tree but because the tract was treeless pas- 
tureland to begin with—not that lack of trees 
justifies the destruction of the natural con- 
figuration and topsoil. If the tract is not 
served by a sewerline, the county authori- 
ties will probably insist on an adequate septic 
field, with every tree within 10 feet of the 
field having to come down. Also, the mere 
compaction of the soil under the tread of 
heavy machinery can be fatal to trees—and 
the damage may not be apparent for a year 
or more, when the houses will have been 
built and the removal of a tree will have 
become costly. So the builder, who often 
is responsible, is tempted to get rid of any 
doubtful cases while he can still do it 
cheaply. 

At the end, if the builder has made a 
burning issue of saving trees, can he be sure 
his labors will be appreciated? Take the case 
of Ralph Schacter of the North American 
Building Corp. Mr. Schacter is an ardent 
tree lover. When you drive into North 
American’s 300-acre Fawn Ridge develop- 
ment north of Peekskill, N.Y., you are 
warned by a large sign: 

“NOTICE TO ALL TRADES: TREES ARE SACRED 


“Trees must be kept in perfect condition. 
“Do not destroy unless construction ‘super’ 
gives approval. 
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“Anyone guilty of damaging trees will be 
put off job.” 

The huge oaks and copses of younger trees 
at Fawn Ridge testify to Mr. Schacter’s ef- 
forts. To save them costs $300 per lot, he 
estimates. It is easy to understand his emo- 
tion as he points to an oblong oak stump— 
4 feet in maximum width—standing by the 
entrance to a newly completed house and 
exclaims, “The trouble we went to to save 
that tree. And you know what the buyer 
said? ‘Take it away.’ That cost us 
$175.” Many of North American’s cus- 
tomers are apartment dwellers buying 
their first house, and buying in a low 
price range. These, Mr. Schacter finds, are 
the least likely to appreciate trees. But he is 
ready for them. He hauls them into his 
office and gives them a lecture on preserving 
nature, illustrated with color photographs. 
“A year after they’ve settled in, they’re all 
for trees,” he says. “Yeah,” comments an- 
other Official of the company, “and giving 
builders a headache by their agitation for 
large-lot zoning to protect the woods every- 
where else.” 

Growing discrimination on the part of 
buyers, and higher personal incomes with 
which to back it up, is likely to have an 
effect on building practices. If buyers pass 
up the scalped lot, builders will have more 
incentive to restrain the bulldozer. There 
are signs that this incentive is working. 
The Urban Land Institute in its hard- 
headed “Community Builder’s Handbook” 
states: “Healthy existing trees on the de- 
velopment site should be saved wherever 
possible. A good tree will add greatly to the 
value of the lot.” Edward R. Carr, a large- 
scale builder of Springfield, Va., whose pro- 
gram of saving trees has been widely praised, 
says that just by looking at a sales plat he 
can tell which lots have the best trees; they 
are the ones that have sold first. In advising 
builders on “How To Succeed With Today’s 
Serious Buyers,” House and Home points out 
that the leaders in the industry “are finding 
that attractive neighborhoods give them a: 
big comparative edge, particularly with 
second- and third-time buyers. They are 
laying out lots to take advantage of the 
land.” 

FHA could well recognize this trend, and 
encourage it, by giving greater credit for 
careful land planning, instead of making 
land scalping all but mandatory on hilly 
terrain. FHA says it will give maximum 
valuations where the builder’s plans call for 
saving trees, but the differential is small, 
and the agency shies away from giving an 
individual lot a higher valuation when trees 
have been preserved on it. The requirement 
for virtually level driveways seems to me 
wholly uncalled for. 

We should ask ourselves, I submit, whether 
we are building for motoring or for living. 
Does it make sense to require residential 
streets to meet the standards of highways, 
providing drivers with the opportunity and 
temptation to go tearing through, to the 
peril of children and anxiety of parents? 
Must we go on sacrificing the human values 
of charm, beauty, privacy, and peace and 
fix upon our country that open, bare look 
for the minor convenience of motorists? 

It is not written in the Constitution or the 
Ten Commandments that highway depart- 
ments shall rule supreme. There is nothing, 
either, to prevent local authorities, partic- 
ularly planning boards or county engineers 
charged with approving subdivision plats, 
from exercising a stronger influence for good 
site planning. (Nothing, that is, but the 
political power of unscrupulous builders.) 
The town of North Castle, in Westchester 
County, N.Y., has adopted an ordinance, 
typical of those of a growing number of 
communities, which requires that plans of 
developments show the areas from which 
trees will be removed and states that “no 
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live tree exceeding three inches in diameter 
may be cut down in such areas without 
expressed consent of the planning board.” 
This is not just a statement of pious intent; 
inspections are rigorous, and the planning 
board makes the ordinance stick. Moreover, 
says Chief Hergenham of the North Castle 
police with a wry grin, “If you want to cut 
down a tree along the highway, the garden 
club will fight you all the way to Albany.” 

Conscientious builders would, I believe, 
welcome tree-saving ordinances as tend- 
ing to put them on a fairer basis with less- 
scrupulous competitors. As a matter of fact, 
a building firm of North Castle has gone the 
town one better. At Windmill Farm the 
deeds stipulate: “No trees of any kind lo- 
cated on the highway or road in front of or 
adjoining the said described plot shall be 
cut down, destroyed or removed without the 
written consent of the grantor, its succes- 
sors or assigns.’”’ This subdivision of $33,000-— 
$70,000 homes is being developed by Edward 
J. Tobin and Mac Welson on a 1,000-acre 
tract of luxuriant forests, reefs of exposed, 
lichen-covered granite, specimen plantings of 
hemlock, beech and spruce, topped off by 
four ponds. It is, I might add, the most 
beautiful development I have ever seen. The 
local pride it fires was demonstrated to 
me on a guided tour by Chief Hergenham, 
with commentary: “The builders hold all 
supplies at the barn and bring them to the 
site only as needed, to keep from piling them 
on the vegetation. This is the Mesbergs’ 
house. How’s that for saving a tree? It goes 
right through the overhang of the roof.” 

If builders, buyers and public boards were 
uniformly enlightened, we should be a lot 
better off. But the melancholy fact is that 
our worries still would not be over. The 
larger the lot, the more of the topography 
the builder can save—but large lots present 
two big problems: (1) Many people cannot 
afford them and (2) the larger the lots, the 
faster suburbia gobbles up the countryside. 
If the large-lot mania continues, says 
Stephen Sussna, a planning consultant of 
Trenton, N.J., “this Nation faces a danger 
that in the near future there will be no suit- 
able residential building sites available.” 

Some innovators have come up with an 
answer in the form of the “cluster’’ type of 
development. This draws houses together 
in fan-shaped groups fronting on a com- 
mon garden-and-parking courtyard. It re- 
serves unspoiled, in joint ownership, the 
land to the rear and between the clusters. 
It amounts to the owners’ pooling their 
spare acreage for the common enjoyment. 
Not only does this conserve more of the nat- 
ural setting but it reduces the length of 
roads and utility lines, thus saving both 
money and landscape. Stephen Sussna As- 
sociates has a partial cluster-type develop- 
ment underway on a 77-acre tract in Mount 
Laurel, N.J., in which houses have quarter- 
acre lots, and the project as a whole has 
over 7 acres of park. In St. Louis, Archi- 
tect Roger Montgomery has designed a 
cluster development for the Ballas Corp. 
utilizing a rough tract zoned for 1 
acre lots. By concentrating the houses in 
nine groups of five to seven each, he found 
he could reduce street length by a third 
while serving 15 percent more dwellings and 
preserve nearly 50 percent of the site in its 
natural state. 

The most striking development of this kind 
now underway is in an outlying section of 
Philadelphia known as the Far Northeast. 
Here 17,000 dwellings, many in the $11,500— 
$13,000 range, are being built on a tract of 
1,800 acres—nearly 10 to an acre—by private 
builders in accordance with a plan drawn 
up by Edmund N. Bacon of the Philadelphia 
Planning Commission. Row houses, which 
are economical to build and sparing of land, 
predominate in the project, and the clusters 
are formed by rows of houses rather than 
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individual units. There are green areas 
within and between the clusters and in aq- 
dition some 250 acres of stream valley have 
been dedicated as parks. In comparison 
with either treeless city blocks or parkless 
subdivisions of boxlike dwellings each on its 
own little plot, the Far Northeast comes out 
far ahead. In fact, many home designers 
believe our country will have to go farther in 
this direction. George Nelson, a New York 
architect and design coordinator for the 
U.S. National Exhibition in Moscow, 
says it is unfortunate that “the posses. 
sion of the one-family detached house is one 
of the great American dreams.” He believes 
that it cannot meet our future needs. He 
maintains that “we are eventually going to 
have to build towers that can house a ] 
number of families. These towers will not 
take up much land, and they can be sur- 
rounded by parks and gardens that will be 
for the use of all the families.” 

Many architects and land planners agree 
with him. Perhaps our explosion in popula- 
tion eventually will demand that we give 
up the one-family dwelling as a norm of our 
national life. But in any case let us use our 
heads and our good taste to keep a country- 
side that is a joy to behold, not a treeless, 
dreary waste. 





THE COMING END OF THE SUBURBAN Boom 


(An address by Frederick Gutheim, Wash- 
ington Center for Metropolitan Studies, to 
the 26th Conservation Conference of the 
National Wildlife Federation, Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D.C., March 8, 
1961) 


The increasing urbanization of the United 
States has been frequently reiterated in re- 
cent years. About two-thirds of the na- 
tional population already lives in 216 stand- 
ard metropolitan areas as defined by the 
census. These metropolitan areas are cities 
embracing at least one central city with a 
population of 50,000 or more and typically 
embracing a number of separate political 
jurisdictions. But beyond the fact that 
we are now a Nation over two-thirds urban, 
substantially the whole of the anticipated 
future population growth is destined to oc- 
cur in these great urban complexes. 

The nature of the modern city is such 
that its growth has been taking place largely 
at the periphery. The central city, as it is 
only too clear from the 1960 census, in most 
places is not growing or, as in the case of 
Washington, is actually losing population. 
As room has been found in the central city 
for new forms of transportation, parking, 
commercial and industrial growth; as the 
older congestion in slums has been removed; 
and especially as families with children have 
escaped the unfavorable environment of 
older cities and migrated to new suburban 
communities—these changes have left their 
mark on the central city. Most central 
cities in metropolitan areas today find they 
contain predominantly a daytime population 
of employees and customers rather than 4 
resident population. Those who make their 
home in the central city tend to be the very 
young and the very old, the very rich and the 
very poor. 

The predominant characteristic of our 
postwar growth has been the development 
of the modern American suburban commu- 
nity. We think of the suburbs as residen- 
tial areas. While it is true that many of 
them are predominantly residential, it 
would not be accurate to neglect the 
equally great growth of decentralized 
manufacturing plants, shopping centers, or 
other forms of activity and institutions. 
Yet in most cases this related decentraliza- 
tion has taken place as business has fol- 
lowed its customers to the suburbs and es- 
tablished suburban and regional shopping 
centers; or as much business, requiring 
types of labor that exist in good supply in 
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suburban communities, has found it easier 
to operate there than under the more con- 
gested or competitive conditions that pre- 
vail in the central city. It must be con- 
cluded that the suburban movement has 
peen predominantly one of families seeking 
homes in the outlying parts of our large 
cities, and that the larger part of other 
suburban growth is related to this funda- 
mental movement. 

During the last 15 years, since the end of 
the war, this suburban movement has taken 
place on an enormous scale. It has been 
estimated that 4,000 families a day have 
been moving into new suburban communi- 
ties. In general they have been occupying 
new homes built by the Nation’s builders 
who, during this period, have produced a 
million to a million and a half houses a year, 
almost all of them in suburban communities. 
These have been almost entirely single- 
family houses, at densities typically of four 
homes to the acre. Each has been thought 
of as occupying a large suburban lot, within 
whose limits many family activities, espe- 
cially those connected with child care, 
could be accommodated. This type of hous- 
ing consumes vast amounts of land, far 
more than row houses or apartments, and 
broad-front lots greatly increase housing 
costs, particularly in streets, water and 
sewer lines, and other land development 
items. The uniformity with which this 
relatively low-density housing development 
has been taking place, and the thousands of 
square miles that have been consumed by 
this process, coupled with the leapfrogging 
or bypassing of substantial tracts of vacant 
land in the process, has generated the de- 
scriptive term “urban sprawl” to describe 
this relatively unstructured suburban de- 
velopment. As an illustration of the rate at 
which open land has been consumed by 
suburban homebuilding, it is reported that 
if all the land withdrawn for urban use in 
the Santa Clara Valley since 1947 were con- 
solidated, it would approximate 26 square 
miles; however, subdivisions have been 
placed in such a manner as to commit a 
total area of 200 square miles to urban 
development. 

It is the uniformity of the appearance of 
today’s suburban community that has given 
rise to the visceral apprehension of over- 
standardization. The San Fernando Valley, 
seen from the air, is such a thought-pro- 
voking spectacle. It is true that the external 
appearance of uniformity accurately reflects 
the relatively uniform age, marital condition, 
family size, per capita income, and social 
status of those who have purchased the 
homes. 

The suburb of the last 15 years has been 
the place in which the marriages and chil- 
dren that were deferred during the war are 
found. During this 15 years of postwar 
growth, an exceptionally large number of 
families in the age group from 33 to 55 years 
came into being. These were also years of 
housing shortage in which Government 
mortgage insurance and other forms of as- 
sistance and planning directed the concen- 
tration of housing activity to overcome the 
postwar housing shortage, predominantly in 
suburban areas where other market condi- 
tions dictated the production of single- 
family houses. 

Given the relatively long period over which 
this type of urban growth and housing pro- 
duction has been the predominant charac- 
teristic, it has been assumed by many people, 
including such experts as urban planners 
and housing specialists, that the future 
would see more of the same. Our future 
population growth has been translated, 
therefore, into identical terms yielding the 
image of future metropolitan areas that, like 
Los Angeles, can be described as “100 suburbs 
in search of a city.” 

It has also been assumed that the prin- 
cipal problems that cities face in the future 
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are predominantly those associated with 
overcoming the deficiencies that have be- 
come increasingly apparent in suburban 
growth. One of the most important of these 
is the failure to preserve any parks or open 
spaces adequate to meet the needs of our 
present and future population, whose num- 
bers are also associated with such character- 
istics as greater per capita income, higher 
educational status, far greater leisure, and 
substantially greater mobility as the result 
of widespread automobile ownership. Such 
parks and open spaces as had been provided 
in our recently developed suburbs are almost 
exclusively in small tracts of land suitable 
for playgrounds, many of them actually re- 
lated to schools. While there has been a 
substantial addition to the total recreation 
areas of the Nation, little of these recently 
acquired parklands have been located in 
metropolitan areas or are the type suited to 
the recreational and cultural needs of the 
new suburban population. 

In the great and nameless cities that have 
come into being as urban growth has become 
interurban in character, these deficiencies 
have become pronounced. It has been 
found, for example, that the 70,000 suburban 
residents of Fresno, Calif., are not served by 
a single park. 

As has been noted previously, the expecta- 
tion of the character of future urban growth 
has been based almost exclusively upon the 
projection of the type of growth that has 
occurred during the spectacular past 15 
years. To an even more precise degree we 
have projected the abnormal growth of the 3 
years from 1947 to 1950, years in which 
1,100,000 new urban households were being 
added. This rate may be compared to a 
figure of 300,000 new urban households 
annually in the decade of the 1930’s. In 
criticizing such projections, the economic 
consultant Robinson Newcomb has pointed 
to a number of circumstances that are not 
likely to be characteristic of future growth 
but which explain much of the magnitude 
and character of past growth. He has noted, 
for example, that while nearly 15 percent of 
the increase in urban population has been 
due to migration from farms, this source of 
urban growth has largely been exhausted. 
Mr. Newcomb has also noted that up to 1956 
marriages exceeded deaths, but the dissolu- 
tion of households as the result of deaths 
has been taking place at an increasingly 
rapid rate, thus reducing the total number 
of households. This authority has also 
pointed to the very substantial demand for 
housing units by other than married couples, 
a factor of importance in the period 1950-55, 
but one of greatly diminished significance 
today. 

Of the many social and economic changes 
that may be responsible for a different pat- 
tern of future housing and urban develop- 
ment than what we have known in the past 
15 years, however, probably the most im- 
portant is the changing age composition of 
the population. In the next decade there is 
not expected to be a significant increase in 
the number of households headed by people 
between the ages of 35 and 55—the age 
group that had been responsible for the 
greatest housing demand in the past. There 
will be a big increase in young households— 
those just getting formed—and in old house- 
holds—those containing individuals who 
have retired from active life. These latter 
groups whose numerical significance is in- 
creasing, require a quite different type of 
housing than the suburban home that has 
earlier been described. This changing hous- 
ing demand has already been reflected in 
the markedly increased emphasis upon 
apartment houses of all types, both in cen- 
tral cities and in suburban communities, and 
in special types of housing for the elderly. 

It is quite possible that we have at the 
present time substantially all of the con- 
ventional suburban housing that will be re- 
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quired for another decade.or two. Not until 
1980 do demographers anticipate any recur- 
rence of the spectacular rate of family for- 
mation that characterized the period 1947- 
50. 
If the demand for conventional suburban 
homes appears to be slackening, the diffi- 
culties that suburban communities have 
been facing have also been increasing to 
such an extent that the attractiveness of 
this way of living has been markedly affected. 
We have already entered a period of disen- 
chantment with the image of suburbia that 
was so attractive 10 years ago. Among the 
dissatisfactions that have been mentioned 
are the increasing cost of suburban life, par- 
ticularly the cost of suburban governments 
due to their small size and general balkani- 
zation coupled with the abnormally heavy 
financial requirements of an extensive new 
school system; the low standard of public 
services in suburban communities; dramati- 
cally exemplified by such rudimentary prob- 
lems as removing snow from highways; the 
low cultural and leisure standard of subur- 
ban communities where the capacity to make 
extensive outlays to build libraries, museums, 
concert halls, and other cuitural institutions 
is weak and where even the provision of 
outdoor recreation facilities has been con- 
spiculously inadequate; the increasing diffi- 
culties of transportation, especially the jour- 
ney to work whether on crowded expressways 
or an obsolescent mass transportation sys- 
tem. The suburban communities of a met- 
ropolitan area have shown little ability to 
deal with their problems or even to find 
an overall view of them; and their spot defi- 
ciencies are many. The catalog of dissatis- 
factions could be greatly expanded, and it 
is steadily being enlarged. 

The trek back to the central city from the 
suburbs has already begun. The principal 
factor seems to be greater choice in the 
housing market. Cities are also fighting 
back with urban redevelopment programs, 
proposals for rehabilitating central business 
districts and for generally strengthening 
their ability to provide a high standard of 
service for the central requirement of a 
much larger metropolitan area. They have 
the money. They are getting more Federal 
aid. Increasingly, suburban communities 
are being committed to the generally helpless 
image of themselves as specialized residen- 
tial communities. Yet the diversification of 
suburbs is one of the principal future trends 
that are already discernible. 

Diversification is taking many forms. 
There is within the framework of the resi- 
dential suburb, a growing diversification of 
housing types and a greater range of housing 
costs. 

More apartment houses are being built. In 
some cases these are tall buildings; and in 
others, garden apartments. The significant 
thing is that they all represent far higher 
densities than any form of single-family 
dwellings that we have known. They also 
represent the advent of renting rather than 
home ownership in the suburban economy. 
The repercussions of this in local fiscal policy 
and tax debates have already become evident. 

The second form of diversification in the 
suburbs is economic. The residential suburb 
is now being replaced in many areas by one 
that is more balanced in activity. It con- 
tains substantial areas devoted to manu- 
facturing, services (other than local business, 
which has always been well established in 
the suburban community) and the develop- 
ment of other specialized economic activities 
associated with transportation, leisure, or 
cultural activity. Contrasted to the 1950 
suburb, as it came raw from the hand of the 
builder, even the advent of churches, schools, 
and other rudimentary community insti- 
tutions has been a notable development, 
bringing with it the pressure to find housing 
accommodation for such individuals as 
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schoolteachers, ministers, and others who 
cannot typically afford high suburban home 
ownership costs. The diversification of eco- 
nomic status has also become evident. To- 
day’s suburb is increasingly less one of fami- 
lies with relatively uniform incomes, as was 
the case a decade ago, and increasingly 
marked by a range of incomes. Racial di- 
versification is also a feature of many sub- 
urbs, especially the older ones, as Negro 
families of the central city have acquired 
sufficient capital to enter the suburban 
homebuying market and as they, like other 
immigrant groups, seek to share in the pre- 
vailing demand for suburban community 
living. 

A revolution in transportation is making 
up which, taken in association with these 
other changes, may have the effect of reduc- 
ing the exclusive reliance upon travel by pri- 
vate automobile, chiefly on urban express- 
ways, and substituting instead, at least for 
the journey to work, such forms of express 
mass transportation as electric railways, ex- 
press buses in reserved rights of way in ex- 
pressways, and perhaps even such advanced 
technological types as the low-pressure “air- 
car” that hovers over a barely improved right 
of way, or the monorail—both capable of 
speeds roughly twice that attainable by the 
private automobile. 

The image of the future suburb thus is 
wholly different from the suburban com- 
munity we have been creating, and making 
jokes about, during the last 15 years. So 
far as that type of suburb is concerned, 
We can say with some assurance that the 
suburban boom has ended. The future 
suburb—whether as developed from existing 
communities, or as new towns—will be 
markedly different, so much so as to de- 
mand a new word for it. Nowhere is this 
difference likely to be more conspicuous 
than in the distribution of population and 
the amounts of land required. 
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We are now on the threshold of metro- 
politan development in which suburban 
communities will be far more self-contained 
and independent from each other, and from 
the central city, to which they will always 
be linked for certain essential purposes. The 
free-standing satellite community may 
range from 25,000 to 100,000 in population. 
At the upper ranges it will be able to pro- 
vide for virtually all of its basic needs, in- 
cluding a substantial part of the cultural 
activity that was formerly reserved for the 
central city. 

Perhaps the most important distinction 
will be that the future satellite suburb will 
contain its population in a far smaller area 
than the older and more wastefully sprawl- 
ing suburb. This development can be 
greatly furthered and will itself facilitate 
the retention of large areas of open land 
within the metropolitan area that are held 
free from urban development. Let me at 
this point call to your attention Senator 
Harrison Wi11aMs’ bill to authorize loans 
for the acquisition of metropolitan regional 
open spaces, the principal Federal measure 
that has been offered, and which I regard as 
the first step in a more ambitious long- 
range program, 

Metropolitan open spaces will be consti- 
tuted by the aggregate of public and private 
open uses of the land. These include not 
only publicly owned parks but conservation 
areas, watersheds, and natural areas main- 
tained for scientific or cultural purposes. 
They will also include agricultural and 
other privately owned land that may be re- 
stricted by public regulation or through the 
acquisition of some form of easement or 
development right. These privately owned 
tracts could also embrace swamplands, flood 
plains, watersheds, or a multitude of types 
of land whose open character is required 
by some form of conservation such as the 
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maintenance of water tables or flood control. 
It could include golf courses, or areas for 
hunting and riding. 

The provision of large areas of land for 
outdoor recreation and such typical uses as 
fishing and hunting, indeed, is a further re- 
quirement if the metropolitan city of to- 
morrow is to offer its inhabitants a rich 
variety of leisure-time opportunities. FPer- 
haps one of the most significant of these is 
the use of lakes and waterways for recrea- 
tional boating. 

The city of the future, we can increasingly 
discern, is one that will be better articulated, 
organized into more solid and more open 
pieces, less sprawling, although covering 
perhaps a still wider area than at the present 
time. Where it is developed, it will be in- 
tensively developed; in other places it will 
be held firmly in its open character. 

It remains necessary only to comment that 
the future city that I have sketched, and its 
suburban communities in particular, offer 
greater social and cultural advantages as 
well as inherently greater economies than 
the suburbs we have known in recent years. 
They offer to begin with, a greater variety of 
housing types and tenures that are more 
consistent with the economic facts of life as 
we know them. The experience of living in 
a socially diversified community of this kind 
is certainly a richer one to both children and 
adults. Communities of such heterogeneous 
character are inherently more democratic 
and offer more satisfactions and wider choice 
to their inhabitants than the more narrowly 
structured, older suburb. The tax base of 
satellite communities of the type I have 
described should be larger and stronger than 
the wholly residential suburbs of today. 
There are greater business opportunities and 
more satisfactions to the consumer in that 
type of community. Architecturally we 
should recover the urbanity of space in plaza 
and sheltered areas, the excitement of crowds 
and social purpose. From the point of view 
of the land itself, there are major gains. 
Instead of the relentless and inexorable 
chewing up of the best agricultural lands 
and the resulting pattern of 9 acres lost 
to either human or natural use for every acre 
required by urban development, it is possible 
to substitute a pattern where open space in 
its aggregate form is large enough, strate- 
gically located, and of such a character that 
it can contribute positively both to main- 
taining natural balance in metropolitan 
areas, and to providing room for the human 
activities and enjoyments that belong in our 
increasingly leisured and educated society. 

From the viewpoint of the conservationist 
this consummation can be furthered by steps 
that will encourage the planning and man- 
agement of open spaces in metropolitan 
areas in an overall fashion. There will not 
only be the immediate benefit of structur- 
ing and concentrating the developed areas 
which urban growth will require, but each 
use of the open space itself will gain 
strength from the other open uses and from 
being allocated according to its particular 
needs of area and type as well as location. 
We need a total strategy, if not a plan, for 
open space in each metropolitan area, 

We are far from being organized to con- 
tribute as strongly as necessary to the crea- 
tion of a future urban America along the 
lines I have mentioned. The urban pro- 
grams of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments have tended to ignore the reciprocal 
need for well-planned urbanization and 
firmly held open spaces. We have yet to 
make a beginning at inventorying the neces- 
sary open uses of the land and of giving them 
@ corresponding importance accorded the 
developed portions of the area. In few met- 
ropolitan areas do we know what particular 
pieces of land should be preserved because of 
their value as natural scenery, as habitats 
for wildlife, as recreation areas qualified by 
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location and character, much less by their 
contribution to an overall plan of open 
spaces, The making of such metropolitan 
open space inventories is an immediate na. 
tional need, one to be undertaken as speedily 
as possible in metropolitan areas with the aiq 
of all possible and appropriate State and 
Federal assistance. 

To refiect in such inventories the greatest 
conservation wisdom and the broadest spec- 
trum of interest in open space is an intel. 
lectual challenge that should enlist a re. 
sponse from our universities, museums, and 
other scientific communities, from our more 
thoughtful educators, conservation and rec. 
reational leaders, and cultural authorities, 
and from that widespread network of citi. 
zens’ organizations that have in the past 
been the mainstay of all our conservation 
and outdoor recreation programs. Working 
together, these groups can be counted upon 
to provide for each of the future cities in 
which our American population will be so 
largely concentrated the appropriate pat- 
tern of open spaces that will direct and con- 
centrate the necessary urban growth into a 
wholly new and far more desirable pattern 
than the formless, sprawling, monotonous, 
wasteful, and inhuman suburbs that we have 
so heedlessly planned and built during the 
past 15 years and which offer nothing in the 
way of a pattern for future urban develop- 
ment. 

We have yet to determine what the urban 
areas in which the next 60 million Americans 
will live will look like or how they can 
be brought into being during the next 40 
years. But one thing is certain—the chal- 
lenge must be faced in a creative spirit and 
not by assuming that we can project the 
older suburbs that we have known. Bold 
visions and humanistic ideas of the future 
city are what we need. 


[From the Washington Post, May 28, 1961] 


Harvarp Grovup’s “New Crry” Ficuts 
SPRAWL 


(By George Watson) 


Twelve Harvard graduate students have 
preempted 1,500 choice acres in Prince 
Georges County, assembled a mass of data, 
and designed the city of their dreams. 

Called simply New City, the metropolis 
was created on paper to illustrate how to 
thwart the ungainly urban sprawl that 
threatens to obliterate open spaces between 
Washington and Baltimore. 

Last fall, while subdividers plotted new 
developments, the students were at work 
planning their concept of what the metro- 
politan area should do to avoid the already 
noticeable tendency of the two cities to grow 
together. 

IDEALISTIC AND DARING 


What the students in Harvard’s Design 
Studio came up with is frankly idealistic, 
even utopian. But it is an exciting and 
daring approach to area development. 

The students assumed for their project 
that the Federal Government was genuinely 
interested in urban planning and had made 
land available for a “starter” community of 
50,000 in an eventual community of 200,000. 

Although it was assumed that the Gov- 
ernment would finance initial phases of de- 
velopment, New City was planned to sup- 
port itself, like TVA after its first stages. 

Therefore, the students had to plan an 
adequate tax base, including sufficient com- 
mercial and industrial land use. 

Proponents of traditional architecture 
might be offended by New City. Certainly, it 
bears little resemblance to the usual sub- 
divisions and sprawling shopping centers, 
which have themselves become almost tradi- 
tional in America, 


HIGHWAYS AND MONORAIL 


Since the citizens of New City would be 
largely commuters to Washington and Balti- 
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more, the plan relies on an integrated high- 
way and monorail transportation system. 
(The monorail feature ran counter to the 
students’ own premise that transportation 
in the Washington area was automobile 
oriented and likely to remain so.) 

Amain feature of New City is the complete 
separation of the central business core from 
nearby residential centers. High-density de- 
velopment was made possible because of re- 
liance on rapid rail transportation and lim- 
ited access highways. 

The business core (shown in the left fore- 
ground of the photograph) contains high- 
rise office buildings built on multi-story 
parking facilities. The parking structures 
are tied in with the highway system and 
connected to the buildings by elevators. 

Between the slablike structures, contain- 
ing offices, government buildings and large 
stores, are cultural and recreational facili- 
ties. These include theaters, a library and 
a museum. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT COMMUNITIES 


Outlying from the central business and 
cultural center are several residential com- 
munities, each designed to be as nearly 
self-sufficient as possible. (Three such com- 
munities can be distinguished in the photo- 
graph.) 

The residential centers provide a variety 
of housing, ranging from high-rise apart- 
ments to single-family dwellings. Within 
each community is a smaller core of shops 
and markets, sufficient for the day-to-day 
needs of the residents. 

Also decentralized and in easy walking dis- 
tance from the three residential cores are 
elementary schools and health facilities. A 
central high school (seen in the center of 
the photograph, to the left of the athletic 
field) and a central hospital would serve the 
residential communities. 

Although the students were free to use 
their imaginations in designing New City, 
they were bound by specific data on the 
metropolitan area—including the character 
of the countryside and the people. 

One assumption on the climate, that “snow 
is infrequent and melts quickly,” might lead 
those who recall last winter vividly to ques- 
tion Harvard’s intelligence sources. 

But the planners were careful to select an 
area strategically located about 18 miles 
from downtown Washington, 24 miles from 
Baltimore, and 12 miles from Annapolis. 

While planned communities in the past 
have been either the residential or the old 
company town variety, New City would be a 
self-sustaining satellite metropolis. 

The Harvard plan might come as some- 
thing of a surprise to builder William J. 
Levitt. He already has purchased the same 
land near Bowie on which to build 4,500 air- 
conditioned, suburban houses. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR 1962 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
temporarily lay aside the Housing Act 
of 1961, and resume the consideration of 
the appropriation bill for the Interior 
Department and related agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 6345) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1962, and for other 
Purposes. 
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THE INTERNAL SECURITY ACT OF 
1950 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it has 
been said that the mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceedingly fine. 
Certainly as we read the decision of the 
Supreme Court which was handed down 
yesterday in connection with the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950—the old so- 
called Mundt-Nixon bill—which was 
passed over the veto of President Tru- 
man in 1950, with fewer than a dozen 
Senators supporting the President in his 
veto of that act, it takes men with long 
memories to recall what Congress deter- 
mined to do about communism as it 
passed that Internal Security Act of 
1950. 

Now, 11 years later, by a 5-to-4 decision 
of the Supreme Court—in a most wel- 
come, constructive, and necessary deci- 
sion if indeed we are to survive in this 
world against communism—the Supreme 
Court held the act to be valid and its 
provisions operative. 

The particular section which had been 
challenged and which was finally adju- 
dicated yesterday in the 5-to-4 Supreme 
Court decision, was the section dealing 
with registration of Communists and 
their front organizations. Since many 
have forgotten what Congress did so well 
in 1950, I take the floor of the Senate this 
afternoon as one of the authors of that 
particular piece of legislation to remind 
the country, the Congress, and the Com- 
munist world as to the exact status of 
things now that the Supreme Court has 
arrived at its decision. 

Virtually all the newspapers of the 
country have reported the decision of the 
Supreme Court in bold and multi- 
column headlines. In the main the lead 
is the same as that contained in the 
newspaper which I hold in my hand, 
which happens to be the Chicago Daily 
Tribune for Tuesday, June 6. The arti- 
cle states: 

The Supreme Court today upheld the 
right of the Government to brand the Com- 
munist Party of the United States a Com- 
munist action organization dominated from 
Moscow, and order it to register with the 
Department of Justice. 


Eleven years have elapsed. The Inter- 
nal Subversive Activities Control Board 
has done a highly creditable job 
throughout this period in trying to com- 
pel the “front” organizations of the 
Communist Party to register, and trying 
to implement the prohibitory language 
of the legislation. Not until the 5th day 
of June did the Supreme Court finally 
arrive at its adjudication of the legisla- 
tion. Although a period of 11 years has 
been lost, I rejoice in the fact that we 
can now, for the first time, move effec- 
tively to expose and eradicate un-Amer- 
ican influences in America which seek to 
destroy us from within and to deliver us 
to Communist Moscow without the firing 
of a single shot. 

I read an additional statement from 
the news story reporting this great, im- 
portant, and historic decision of the Su- 
preme Court. The article points out 
that— 

The Communist Party case has been in 
the courts nearly 10 years, or since shortly 
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after Congress enacted the Internal Security 
Act in 1950. The Subversive Control Board 
three times ordered the party to register 
with the Justice Department, but the party 
put off the day of reckoning each time by 
appealing to the courts. 


Mr. President, I interpolate to say that 
we have noticed with great satisfaction 
that in all the lower court decisions the 
Government has been successful in 
maintaining the constitutionality and 
validity of the act, and now the decision 
has been made final by the Supreme 
Court. 

The article continues— 

The delay of the High Court in deciding 
the issue had brought activity by the Board 
in recent years to a virtual standstill as the 
members held there was no reason to pro- 
ceed further against Communist-front or- 
ganizations until the Supreme Court ruled. 
Similarly, appeal courts have held up rulings 
and the Justice Department has postponed 
citing front organizations to the Board. 

Today’s ruling is expected to put the 
Board back in business and also produce 
additional front citations from the Justice 
Department. 


I point out that in the 11 intervening 
years since passage of the Mundt-Nixon 
bill, we have seen spewed out on the 
American scene a host of front organi- 
zations which now, for the first time, 
will be compelled to register under the 
provisions of the act, or their officers 
will be put in the Federal penitentiary, 
where they belong, and the organiza- 
tions will be in violation of the Federal 
statute. 

We now have the means to enforce 
the legislation. I am confident that the 
Attorney General, who has demonstrat- 
ed an interest in the elimination of 
communism in this country, will act 
with dispatch, courage, and fortitude to 
bring to task Communists who have 
cringed behind front organizations and 
have slowed down the wheels of justice 
for 11 years, taking every advantage, as 
they had a right to do, of the cum- 
bersome legal appellate machinery of 
America, while they have continued to 
develop their front organization mech- 
anisms in this country. 

I continue to read from the news 
story: 

The order of the board against the Com- 
munist Party labeled it a “Communist-ac- 
tion organization” which receives its orders 
from a foreign power, Russia. 


This statement is precisely what was 
recited in the preamble language of the 
Mundt-Nixon bill when it was first in- 
troduced and passed in the House over 
a year before it passed the Senate. Then 
we induced the Senate, by an over- 
whelming vote, to override the veto of 
President Truman to enact the pro- 
posed legislation into law over the 
Presidential veto. 

I continue to read from the article: 

Under the act members of the party would 


be barred from holding nonelective Federal 
Office. 


Now, for the first time in American 
history, we have an operative Federal 
statute making it a crime for Com- 
munists to seek and obtain nonelective 
Federal jobs, and for those in positions 
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of authority knowingly to make avail- 
able to Communists nonelective Federal 
jobs. 

It may come as quite a shock to some 
to realize that a country that has been 
spending $50 billion a year in an effort 
to defend itself against communism, un- 
til the 5th day of June 1961 has not been 
able to enforce a law which makes it a 
crime for Communists to hold jobs of a 
nonelective nature in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so that by surreptitious meth- 
ods they can undermine the very Gov- 
ernment which we depend upon to 
protect the sanctity of the free world. 

The Mundt-Nixon Act did other 
things. It included workers in defense 
plants. It included those serving as 
officers of labor unions. The party was 
required to file the names of its mem- 
bers with the Justice Department and 
stamp its literature with the words 
“Communist propaganda.” It must also 
so label its broadcasts, television pro- 
grams, brochures, and propaganda pub- 
lications. 

It must label anything that passes 
through the mails as to its origin with 
the Communist Party, or those guilty 
can also be sent to the Federal peniten- 
tiary. 

I rejoice in the fact that the Mundt- 
Nixon bill, as it is incorporated in the 
Internal Security Act of 1950, also makes 
it a Federal crime for a Communist to 
seek or obtain and for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide a passport for a 
Communist to travel abroad. Now for 
the first time we have an effective mech- 
anism, so that those who can be shown 
to be Communists not only can be denied 
a passport, but if they secure one, we 
are not limited to the puerile attempt of 
trying to have it recaptured, but we can 
send these sneak thieves and traitors to 


the Federal penitentiary. 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. Earlier today I com- 
mended the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota on the floor of the Senate 
in a colloquy with his colleague from 
South Dakota for the part which he 
played, as did Vice President Nixon, in 
the enactment of this legislation. I am 
very much heartened by the decision of 
the Supreme Court. One point has 
been troubling me, however. I have not 
looked into it yet. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the decision of the Supreme 
Court went so far as to cover also the 
provision of the act relating to pass- 
ports? Was it sweeping enough to cover 
that point? 

Mr. MUNDT. I would, of course, bow 
to the superior legal knowledge and in- 
formation of my colleague from New 
York who is a distinguished lawyer but 
it is my information from what I have 
heard and read that this was a case 
which forms an area of adjudication 
which laid down the operative features 
of the Internal Security Act and upheld 
it. I believe the decision goes to the 
constitutionality of the act itself. 

Mr. KEATING. I believe there were 
two cases that were before the Court, or 
more than two cases. Did they deal 
with the specific subject of passports? 
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Mr. MUNDT. Iam not sure about all 
the specific cases that were involved. 
There were u series of decisions, and I 
have not yet had an opportunity to get 
from the Supreme Court the exact text 
of all the decisions. However, I believe 
the Senator from New York will find 
that it goes beyond the area simply of 
the registration feature. On some 
aspects the decision was more vigorous 
and overwhelming than on others. 

The Senator said that in my absence 
he said something kind about my efforts 
in cooperation with Dick Nixon in getting 
the bill enacted. I was not present at 
the time, but I deeply appreciate what 
the Senator has said. One of the thrill- 
ing experiences of my period of service 
in the House was working with the then 
Representative Nixon, of California, in 
shaping the legislation we are discussing. 
I had the unique and unusual privilege, 
because I came from the Hcuse to the 
Senate, of having voted for the legisla- 
tion twice, the time that it passed the 
House before it got to the Senate, and 
the second time, when it was passed by 
both the House and the Senate. The 
Senator from New York, who was a 
Member of the House at that time, was 
certainly very helpful in the enactment 
of the legislation. 

Mr. KEATING. Did the Senator vote 
in both the House and in the Senate 
twice, in the same Congress? 

Mr. MUNDT. The bill passed the 
House twice. The first time it passed it 
did not get to the Senate. The second 
time it passed was in the next session of 
Congress and I had moved over to the 
Senate. I was able then in this body to 
support the efforts of Representative 
Nixon and Representative KEATING. 

Mr. KEATING. I did not want to 
have anything inherently illegal about 
this by having it appear that the Senator 
from South Dakota voted in two bodies 
in one session of the Congress. 

Mr. MUNDT. Indeed not; there is 
nothing illegal about going from the 
House to the Senate. I am sure the 
Senator from New York would not hold 
that. 

Mr. KEATING. I certainly would not. 
I am glad to learn that it was in the 
next session that the Senator voted for 
this measure here in the Senate. 

Mr.MUNDT. Thatiscorrect. I voted 
for it in both the 80th and in the 8ist 
Congresses. The bill was finally enacted 
into law in the 81st Congress over the 
veto of President Harry Truman. 

I do not wish to detain the Senate 
longer on this point. I do urge, because 
11 years is.a long time in which people 
should be asked to remember details, 
that Members of the House and of the 
Senate, and certainly members of the 
Department of Justice, who I am sure 
will now vigorously enforce the act, and 
I would hope also newspaper editors and 
commentators and the radio people 
speaking on this topic, would give them- 
selves the benefit of going back and 
reading what is involved in these first 
17 sections of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950. It will be good news for every 
patriotic American and bad news for 
every Communist and every individual 
who unfortunately has been duped or 
deceived by the Communists. 
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At long last we have devised a method 
for purging these organizations mas- 
querading under pious titles and pa- 
triotic labels, but which are owned and 
operated and controlled and financed 
in the main from Moscow. This will] 
give the well meaning citizens, who 
somehow or other do not exercise either 
common caution or good judgment 
about whether they join a Communist 
front organization or not, serious cause 
to ponder before they lend their good 
names and funds from their purse to a 
front organization, which under the law, 
as upheld by the Supreme Court, is com- 
pelled to register its membership and its 
source of income and its purpose and 
its Communist connection with the Fed- 
eral Government, or the officers them- 
selves will be sent to the Federal peni- 
tentiary. 

I congratulate the Supreme Court in 
striking a blow for freedom. This is 
more important to the national defense 
of America than any billion dollar ap- 
propriation we could make in any area 
of our military defense; more important 
than any single missile or armament 
program. It gives us effective weapons 
at last to provide that the homefront will 
be staffed and manned and equipped with 
loyal Americans. 

I should say this at this time too, be- 
cause it may save a great deal of the 
type of correspondence which I get al- 
most every day from people who say, 
“Why didn’t you and Nixon put in the 
bill a provision to outlaw the Communist 
Party? Weren’t you a little bit weak? 
Weren’t you a little bit negligent? Hav- 
ing fought and battled this legislation 
through two Congresses and overridden 
the veto of the President, why did you 
not-outlaw the party?” 

The reason we did not write this legis- 
lation to outlaw the party, the reason 
we provided for the exposure and then 
the elimination of Communists from 
high places, the reason we elected a 
course of action making them register 
and making them tell where they get 
their money, and who spends it, and 
making them label their propaganda for 
what it is, so that if they poison the 
well of American thought at least the 
American drinking from the bottle now 
sees the label on its that says, “Let the 
buyer beware; there is poison in the 
bottle,” was due to the wise counsel we 
received from America’s greatest author- 
ity on communism, J. Edgar Hoover. 
That advice was to the effect that the 
device and mechanism and machinery 
used in the Mundt-Nixon bill and in this 
legislation as now validated by the Su- 
preme Court would be more effective 
than outlawry, which after all can be 
detoured by the Communists through 
simply changing the name of the party. 

Mr. Hoover pointed out that Canada 
tried twice to outlaw the Communist 
Party and twice had to repeal the law 
because it failed. 'This legislation is in 
harmony with the American method. 
This provides for operating in the open, 
for trying to captivate the American 
mind in the free marketplace, because 
I am convinced that patriotism will suc- 
ceed if we but identify the rats running 
loose in America, and I am convinced we 
can develop the proper kind of penalty, 
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the proper kind of traps, and the proper 
type of rat poison to eliminate com- 
munism once we fully expose those who 
are involved in its activities. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. KEATING. I remember Mr. 
Hoover’s advice very well. There seems 
to me to be another reason why the 
course selected by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from South Dakota has turned out 
to be the correct one. As the Senator 
knows, this was a close decision. It was 
by a vote of 5 to 4. 

If the act which was before the Court 
had been one to outlaw the party, we 
might have had a different result. In 
that case we might not have anything 
today, instead of having an effective 
piece of legislation. In framing this 
measure originally, the words, which I 
think were “political committee,” were 
changed to ‘‘action committee,” or words 
to that effect. That was done specifically 
to avoid any implication that there was 
an effort to outlaw thought or to prevent 
opinions or views, no matter how radical 
they might be, from having free currency 
in our free country. The bill was de- 
signed to get at only those whom the 
Senator has termed the “rats.” ‘There 
are hundreds of loyal Americans who got 
into the party by mistake, but who, when 
they found out what was wrong, got out. 
Also there were “dupes” who got into the 
party by mistake and were not smart 
enough or patriotic enough—— 

Mr. MUNDT. Or courageous enough. 

Mr. KEATING. Or courageous 
enough, to get out. They, of course, 
would be caught under the “action” 
provisions. 

I have had the same thought as has 
the Senator from South Dakota: Why 
not outlaw the party completely? 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security, I have sat on the com- 
mittee, as he has, and have bit my lips, 
trying not to enter into a contest with 
witnesses who come before us, such as 
one who appeared the other day. I 
asked him, ‘“‘Are you a citizen of the 
United States?” He replied, “Yes.” 

I asked him, ‘Do you live in the United 
States?” His response was, ‘Yes, I have 
lived here too long.” Imagine an Amer- 
ican citizen saying he had lived in this 
country too long. That kind of testi- 
mony makes one’s blood boil. 

In framing legislation in this delicate 
area, we seek to abide by the Constitu- 
tion, which provides that anyone may 
think anything he wishes to think and 
say anything he wishes to say in this 
free country, so long as he does not di- 
rectly and actually attack the Govern- 
ment of the United States and seek to 
overthrow it by force. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KEATING. Or engage in an in- 
ternational conspiracy to overthrow it. 

Again, I congratulate the Senator 
from South Dakota. I was a little ap- 
prehensive about what the Court might 
do. We have had before our committee 
in the past year some of the characters 
alluded to, who have said that the Su- 
preme Court had not passed on this 
question. They have said, “I can be a 
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member of the Communist Party, and I 
can advocate anything I wish to advo- 
cate until the Supreme Court acts.” I 
was somewhat apprehensive. 

I have not in a long time rejoiced so 
much over a headline in the newspapers 
as today, when I saw that the Court 
had held this law to be constitutional. I 
join with the Senator from South Da- 
kota in saluting the Supreme Court for 
its decision. 

Mr. MUNDT. I was thrilled with 
gratification over this decision. I was 
fiying back from a visit to my home 
State, and I picked up a morning news- 
paper on the plane. I virtually let out 
an old Sioux Indian war whoop of grati- 
tude. This is a great day for America 
and a great day for the free world. 

The Senator from New York has very 
properly called attention to the highly 
logical, persuasive, and _ historically 
sound advice we received from the FBI 
against passing legislation to outlaw the 
party, and has also put his finger on an- 
other very good point, namely, that the 
decision of the Supreme Court was a 
5-to-4 decision. I think it should have 
been 9 to0. However, it was a 5-to-4 de- 
cision. The result might have been the 
other way, had we packed too much into 
the legislation. 

It was for that reason, also—and this 
has caused some consternation among 
people who wanted Communist-control 
legislation—that the act specifically pro- 
vides a prohibition against a Communist 
holding a nonelective job in the Federal 
Government. It is still possible under 
our legislation and, under the Supreme 
Court decision—it is still legal, but not 
proper—for a Communist to be elected to 
an office in this country and to hold the 
job. That is not outlawed or declared 
illegal. To have done so might have im- 
pinged upon some of our cherished 
American freedoms. I do not believe 
that anyone running openly under the 
Communist label can find a single con- 
gressional district in the United States 
in which he could be elected today. 
However, he has the legal right to try. 
But that relates to an elective position. 

Starting on the 5th day of June, 1961, 
no American has any further right to 
sneak through the back door of Gov- 
ernment by an appointment to a non- 
elective position and there try to under- 
mine, destroy, and sabotage the whole 
framework of freedom and the consti- 
tutional concepts enjoyed by all the rest 
of our American citizens. 

Mr. President, this is a happy day. I 
congratulate the courageous majority 
of the Supreme Court which kept faith 
with what Congress is trying to do in 
this legislation. The court of last ap- 
peal has held the act to be valid and 
constitutional. 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN SYM- 
PHONIC BAND TRIUMPHS IN 
EASTERN EUROPEAN TOUR 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, on Friday, 

June 2, in a concert in Carnegie Hall 

in New York, the University of Michi- 

gan symphonic band marked its return 
to the United States after a 15-week 
tour of the Middle East. This has been 
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a triumphant visit by these 94 young 
people, boys and girls, who have carried 
a sample of our finest cultural achieve- 
ment to the U.S.S.R., Rumania, Poland, 
and a number of other countries. 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CiarK], recently received a letter 
from his sister-in-law, who is the wife 
of our chargé d’affaires in Bucharest. 
They heard the concert in Brasov, Ru- 
mania. I believe Senators would enjoy 
a few excerpts from her letter, in which 
she indicates the effect of the concert 
by these young Americans behind the 
Tron Curtain: 

Well, the Michigan band has come and 
gone, and what a wonderful group of kids 
they were. We were all so proud of them, 
and they had an enormous success. 

Imagine, 90 of them have been traveling 
15 weeks—all over the U.S.S.R., Middle Easc, 
now here—plus 1 more week in Poland and 
then home, via a concert in Carnegie Hall. 
There are 23 girls along. They are all 
serious musicians, but also extremely alert, 
attractive, young men and women—though 
some of them look like babies. 

Wednesday we drove up to Brasov to hear 
the concert there, which was their first in 
Rumania, and a big success—encore after 
encore. When they started off with the 
“Star Spangled Banner” we all were stand- 
ing there teary eyed. To hear it played so 
far from home in such an alien country by 
that nice group of American young was very 
emotion making. 

They have a most varied repertoire— 
Wagner, Bach, Musorgski, plus Gershwin and 
“My Fair Lady’—which they play divinely, 
and made a great hit. 


We in Michigan are proud of this 
group and their director, Dr. William D. 
Revelli. Their talent has carried a mes- 
sage that no words could have ex- 
pressed. It includes an answer to the 
dreary critics of the American scene 
who fear we count only our bathtubs 
and TV sets; who charge that we value 
and can and do contribute only to the 
material aspects of life. As an alumnus, 
I am, of course, especially proud that 
I may bring this achievement to the 
notice of the Senate and the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp two articles 
in the New York Times. The first is of 
February 22, 1961, describing the open- 
ing concert of the tour in Moscow. The 
second is of June 3, 1961, which reviews 
the Carnegie Hall performance of Fri- 
day. We welcome home these young 
men and women and their director, and 
I know you would have me say “Well 
done.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 22, 1961] 
MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY BAND PLAYS IN Mos- 

COW—ENSEMBLE USES BorrowepD INSTRU- 

MENTS To REPLACE THEIRS DELAYED IN 

FLIGHT 

(By Seymour Topping) 

Moscow, February 21.—The University of 
Michigan’s symphony band delighted Mus- 
covites tonight with its youth, smiles, and 
good music. 

Opening an 8-week tour of the Soviet 
Union, the 94 musical ambassadors from 
Ann Arbor served up a varied list of Russian 
and American music, including selections 
from “My Fair Lady.” 

Hundreds of young Russians surged to 
the edge of the stage of Moscow’s Sports 
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Palace as the concert ended to plead for 
encores and to communicate with the pretty 
girls and crewcut members of the orchestra. 

Few of the 6,000 persons who listened with 
a mixture of curiosity and appreciation to 
this unfamiliar style of band music knew 
that some of the player. were using borrowed 
Russian instruments. 

Four of the band’s trumpets, four 
euphoniums, two clarinets and one timpani 
were still languishing in London Airport be- 
cause their crates could not be fitted into the 
two Russian jet airliners that brought the 
players here last night. 


SOVIET INSTRUMENTS USED 


Between 3 and 5 p.m. today officials hastily 
replaced instruments from Soviet music con- 
servatories and orchestras. The show went 
on at 7. 

“We still do not have any cymbals,” Wil- 
liam D. Revelli, faculty conductor, said at 
intermission, “but the band is playing well.” 

Because of the lack of cymbals Morton 
Gould’s Symphony for Bands was dropped 
from the program. The missing instruments 
have been recrated in London and are ex- 
pected to arrive here tomorrow by air before 
the band leaves for Leningrad. 

The band lost an audience of 10,000 last 
night because it was delayed by bad weather 
and compelled to cancel its initial concert. 

Most of the Muscovites who filled the 
Sports Palace tonight were serious young 
music lovers who did not quite know how to 
judge symphonic band music except as en- 
tertainment. They warmed slowly to the 
program, which opened with Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “Procession of the Nobles.” 


STORM OF APPLAUSE 


The program ended with a storm of ap- 
plause for ‘the rendition of the popular 
“Comedian’s Gallop” by Dmitri Kabalevsky. 

Cheers were drawn from the crowd of 
youngsters, who surged up to the stage after 
the Michigan’s conductor’s remarks: “Mu- 
sic is the greatest instrument for peace.” 

The band then played four encores and as 
it left the stage a few of the university stu- 
dent players lingered to exchange smiles and 
remarks, half in English and half in Russian, 
with the crowds of eager Russian youngsters. 

The Michigan band of 27 girls and 67 boys 
is touring the Soviet Union under the US. 
State Department’s cultural-exchange pro- 
gram. After its final concert in the Soviet 
Union on April 15, it is to visit many Middle 
Eastern cities. 





[From the New York Times, June 3, 1961] 


Music: At Home ArrTer a LONG TouR—UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN BAND PLAYS HERE— 
ENSEMBLE PERFORMS WITH PRECISION 


(By Raymond Erickson) 


Fresh from triumphs in Sukhumi, Tbilisi, 
Erevan, Baku, and Brasov, a crack ensemble 
of young instrumentalists invaded Carnegie 
Hall last night, attracting a full, enthusiastic 
house. Another Soviet cultural invasion? 
No, it was the University of Michigan Sym- 
phony Band, which has just returned to this 
country from a swing around the Middle East 
and Eastern Europe. 

Instead of barnstorming around the United 
States, as it does annually in the spring, the 
band gave 85 concerts abroad during a 15- 
week period, 8 of those weeks being spent in 
Russia. 

The tour was sponsored by the Department 
of State as part of the President’s interna- 
tional cultural exchange program, which is 
administered by the American National 
Theater and Academy. If the band played as 
well abroad as it did last night—and there 
is no reason to believe it didn’t—the tour 
was well advised and was one we can be proud 
of. 

This is said knowing that bands are 
frowned upon by many musicians. By their 
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very makeup, they do not constitute an 
ideal concert ensemble, particularly when 
they appear indoors. Yet this concert gave 
a good deal of pleasure, and the astutely 
planned program did not grow wearisome. 

The Michigan ensemble, composed of 94 
students of the university, played with the 
precision of a well-oiled machine. More than 
that, it produced some luscious, gleaming 
organlike sonorities within performances 
that were always accurate, texturally clean, 
and smooth flowing. 

The playing was especially notable in works 
composed for the band by contemporary 
American composers. The statement of the 
tune “Chester” at the beginning of William 
Schuman’s overture on that tune had a noble 
ring. The interplay of muted sonorities in 
Vincent Persichetti’s “Psalm for Band” was 
beautiful, and the virtuosity of the various 
sections, particularly the trumpets, in ex- 
cerpts from Morton Gould’s Symphony for 
Band was extraordinary. 

There were the inevitable transcriptions of 
orchestral works, of course. If anyone thinks 
the “Pines of the Appian Way” section from 
Respighi’s “Pines of Rome” is loud in its 
original version, they should have heard the 
Michigan band’s performance. It threatened 
to blow the audience through the back walls 
of the auditorium. 

Credit for the success and skill of the 
ensemble goes to William D. Revelli, who has 
been conducting it for the last 26 years. If 
he tends to drive the music too rigorously in 
fast tempos, he can be flexible at other times 
and produce some poetic playing. 

The program also included Roger Nixon’s 
“Elegy and Fanfare,” and Vittorio Giannini’s 
Praeludium and Allegro, and works by Ber- 
lioz, Mendez, Demerssman, and Mussorgsky. 
Donald Tison, trumpeter, and Richard Kruse, 
clarinetist, were the soloists. Some of the 
American composers represented, including 
Mr. Schuman and Mr. Persechetti, were pres- 
ent and acknowledged the applause of the 
audience. 





INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR 1962 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 6345) making 
appropriations for the Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
submit an amendment to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior appropriation bill 
and ask that it lie on the table and be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to cor- 
rect what I believe is a most unfor- 
tunate oversight. The President of the 
United States and the Bureau of the 
Budget approved an appropriation of 
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$300,000 for the forest products laborg- 
tory in Madison, Wis. In spite of its 
approval, a part of the appropriation 
was left out by the committee. Aj- 
though it was left out, the committee 
in its wisdom approved appropriations 
for other research facilities, which 
were disapproved by the Bureau of the 
Budget and by the President, in Ten. 
nessee, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, 
Arizona, Georgia, Wyoming, Minnesota, 
Oregon, Montana, and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. President, I hope this $300,000 
item, requested by the President, for 
reconstruction planning and the pro- 
posed addition to the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., will be 
included. 

I understand that the Forest Service 
and the Department of Agriculture feel 
that this is a most essential appropria- 
tion item. - 

The Forest Products Laboratory in 
Madison recently celebrated its golden 
anniversay. It was established in 1909 
by Gifford Pinchot, during the adminis- 
tration of President Theodore Roosevelt; 
and its history is a monument to effec- 
tive Federal-State cooperation. 

The main laboratory building, now 30 
years old, is located on land donated by 
the University of Wisconsin. It is seri- 
ously overcrowded—providing accommo- 
dations for 400 employees, in facilities 
originally designed for 200. 

Additional land for the proposed addi- 
tion to the laboratory was recently 
acquired from the University of Wiscon- 
sin, with the approval of the Wisconsin 
Legislature. 

I may say that the University of Wis- 
consin sold the land at a very great 
sacrifice; much more than the amount 
received by the university could have 
been obtained for this land. In fact, the 
university could have obtained a great 
deal more than the $48,000 which it re- 
ceived from the Federal Government, in 
connection with the sale of this land for 
this purpose. The legislature has ap- 
proved the sale, although it, too, realizes 
that much more than that amount could 
have been obtained for the land. 

Failure now to provide the funds with 
which to pay for architectural and other 
preconstruction planning would prevent 
the planned orderly expansion on the 
basis of which the Wisconsin authorities 
have approved this land transfer. 

Wood utilization research has brought 
enormous benefits to all Americans. 
But great progress remains to be made 
in such fields as improved processes for 
making paper from low-grade hard- 
woods, fabrication of construction ma- 
terials, and other products. 

Mr. President, I intend, of course, to 
call up the amendment tomorrow. I 
hope the distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypeEw], 
who also is the chairman of the In- 
terior Department Appropriations Sub- 
committee, will give this amendment the 
most thoughtful consideration. I have 
talked to him informally about it, and 
he says he has sympathy for it, and will 
consider it; and I hope the other mem- 
bers of the committee will do likewise. 
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Mr. President, in view of the great 
benefit to the entire Nation, certainly 
it will be a shame if this proposal, which 
has the very-hard-earned approval of 
the Bureau of the Budget, is knocked 


out. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, un- 
der the previous order of the Senate, I 
now move that the Senate stand ad- 
journed until tomorrow at noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o'clock and 2 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the order previously 
entered, until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
June 7, 1961, at 12 o’clock meridian. 





NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate June 6, 1961: 
US. ATTORNEYS 


Ernest Morgan, of Texas, to be US. at- 
torney for the western district of Texas for 
the term of 4 years, vice Russell B. Wine. 

Harold Barefoot Sanders, Jr., of Texas, to 
be U.S. attorney for the northern district 
of Texas for the term of 4 years, vice William 
B. West ITI. 

William W. Justice, of Texas, to be U.S. 
attorney for the eastern district of Texas for 
the term of 4 years, vice James Crawford, Jr. 

Woodrow B. Seals, of Texas, to be USS. at- 
torney for the southern district of Texas for 
the term of 4 years, vice William B. Butler. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
TuEspAy, JUNE 6, 1961 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


From the Sermon on the Mount, Mat- 
thew 5: 16: Let your light so shine be- 
fore men that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father who is 
in heaven. 

Eternal God, who alone can give 
worth and meaning to our life, may we 
have the insight to see what is vital and 
the will and the courage to pursue what- 
soever is of highest value. 

Make us more responsive to the 
needs of all who are walking the cold 
and wintry way of doubt and disillu- 
sionment and show us how we may lead 
them into the warmth and light of a 
vivid and victorious faith. 

May we daily feel the urge, by kind 
words and good works, to identify our- 
selves more personally and sympatheti- 
cally with humanity, with its hopes and 
aspirations, its struggles and sorrows, 
and may we pour the healing balm of 
love into hearts that are bruised and 
broken. 

Give us a clearer vision of our oppor- 
tunities and a keener sense of our ob- 
ligation to be generous and charitable 
in behalf of those countries and people 
who know the bitterness of hunger and 
want. 

Hear us in the name of the Master 
who being Lord of all was willing for 
the sake of a needy world to become 
the Servant of all. Amen. 
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THE JOURNAL 


The Journal cf the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





REPORT ON RENEGOTIATION, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 
REVENUE TAXATION 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 437) relating to the time for filing 
a report on renegotiation by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the joint 
resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 4(b) 
(2) of Public Law 86-89, July 13, 1959, ex- 
tending the Renegotiation Act of 1951, as 
amended, is further amended by striking 
out “June 30, 1961”, relating to the time for 
filing a report on renegotiation by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
and inserting in lieu thereof “January 31, 
1962”. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
offer a resolution (H. Res. 325) and ask 
unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 


Whereas Providence Hospital, the oldest 
general hospital in continuous service in 
the District of Columbia, was founded on 
June 10, 1861, by Sister Mary Sarah Carroll, 
Sister Clothilda O’Neill, Sister Mary Vincent 
Foley, and Sister Mary Alfonsa, of the 
Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
of Emmitsburg, Maryland; and 

Whereas Providence Hospital was in- 
corporated by a special Act of the Congress 
approved April 8, 1864; and 

Whereas Providence Hospital was the only 
nonmilitary hospital in the District of Co- 
lumbia during the Civil War and provided 
hospital care for casualties of the Union and 
Confederate forces as well as for the civilian 
population; and 

Whereas Providence Hospital during its 
existence has received financial assistance 
from the United States through appropria- 
tions by the Congress to assist it in carrying 
out its purpose of providing care for the sick 
regardless of their means; and 

Whereas Providence Hospital, during the 
period when Alexandria and Georgetown 
were thriving ports-of-call for merchant ves- 
sels, afforded facilities for the care and treat- 
ment of sick and injured merchant seamen 
from ships docking at such ports under the 
supervision of surgeons of the United States 
Marine Hospital Service (now the United 
States Public Health Service) ; and 

Whereas today employees of the United 
States with service-connected illnesses or in- 
juries are cared for at Providence Hospital 
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under the supervision of officers of the United 
States Public Health Service; and 

Whereas in 1898, at the request of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and assisted by an appropriation by the Con- 
gress, facilities for the treatment of con- 
tagious diseases were constructed as part of 
Providence Hospital, which was the first con- 
tagious disease hospital in the District of 
Columbia and until 1931 the only hospital 
of such type in the District of Columbia; 
and 

Whereas many wounded and disabled vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and 
World War I were brought back from the 
battlefronts and received treatment and re- 
habilitaticn at Providence Hospital; and 

Whereas the facilities of Providence Hos- 
pital on Capitol Hill by the end of World 
War II were taxed beyond their capacity and 
with the assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment new facilities for Providence Hospital 
were constructed at 12th and Varnum 
Streets, North East, in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

Whereas these new facilities, which were 
first occupied by Providence Hospital on 
April 5, 1956, received for that year the award 
of Hospital of the Year of the National As- 
sociation of Architects; and 

Whereas Providence Hospital continues to 
be administered by the Daughters of Charity 
of St. Vincent de Paul on a nondenomina- 
tional basis without regard to financial 
status: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives extends its greetings and felicitations 
to the Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul and the advisory board, officers, staff, 
and personnel of Providence Hospital, Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, on the occasion 
of the centennial of the founding of Provi- 
dence Hospital. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 





PROVIDENCE HOSPITAL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the English poets once wrote that we 
live in deeds, not years. Surely this is 
true of institutions, for the history of 
Providence Hospital has always been 
closely linked with the life of this com- 
munity through the deeds of compas- 
sion and courage of the Sisters of Char- 
ity who established this institution. So 
today, in celebrating this centennial, we 
are commemorating a century of serv- 
ice, not merely the passage of time in 
the life of a distinguished institution. 

The Government had moved to Wash- 
ington in 1799, but in 1861 it was still a 
small country town. The only general 
hospital in the city in that fateful year 
was the Washington Infirmary. On Au- 
gust 29, 1842, Congress had appropri- 
ated $10,000 for the renovation of an 
old jail on Judiciary Square as an in- 
sane asylum and hospital. However, 
after the repairs were completed, the 
asylum and hospital were not used by 
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the Government. On June 15, 1844, Con- 
gress passed an act directing the Com- 
missioner of Public Buildings to permit 
the medical faculty of Columbian Col- 
lege—now George Washington—to occu- 
py the insane hospital for the purpose 
of an infirmary for medical instruc- 
tions and for scientific purposes. This 
became known as the Washington In- 
firmary and was the first real hospital 
in Washington. In April 1861, shortly 
after the declaration of war, the Gov- 
ernment requested the return of the 
property for use as a military hospital. 
It was operated by Sisters of Charity 
until it burned in November of that 
year. 

Upon the preemption of the Washing- 
ton Infirmary, it had become evident 
that a new hospital open to the public 
would have to be established and a group 
of physicians, headed by Dr. Joseph M. 
Toner, approached the Sisters of Char- 
ity of Emmitsburg, asking them to take 
charge of such an institution. This or- 
der of Sisters had been in Washington 
since 1825 when they founded St. Vin- 
cent’s Orphanage and School. Many 
leading physicians of the city, colleagues 
of Dr. Toner, knew and were friends of 
the Sisters and were impressed by their 
work. It is probable that the Sisters of 
the orphanage acted as intermediaries 
between the soliciting doctors and the 
nuns at Emmitsburg. In fact, Sister 
Anne Simeon, the head of the order, had 
been stationed at St. Vincent’s Orphan- 
age for some time and personally knew 
most of the physicians in the District of 
Columbia. Sister Lucy Gwynn, Superior 
of St. Vincent’s in 1861, according to old 
records, aided in the negotiations. In 
any event, the atmosphere was most cor- 
dial and the Sisters soon agreed to start 
a new hospital. When these negotia- 
tions were settled, the Sisters and phy- 
sicians began a search for a suitable piece 
of property, which was found on Capitol 
Hill. The daughters of Daniel Carroll 
of Duddington, distant cousins of 
Charles Carroll of Carrolltown, were 
friends of the Sisters of Charity since 
the days of Mother Seton and had been 
students at their school, St. Joseph’s 
College, Emmitsburg, Md. These ladies, 
owners of the Nicholson house at the 
corner of Second and D Streets, SE., 
willingly rented this house to the Sisters 
in May 1861. After some slight altera- 
tions and renovations, the establishment 
of the new hospital was announced in 
the National Intelligencer on June 8, 
1861, as follows: 

In the course of a few days a hospital 
under the charge and direction of the Sisters 
of Charity will be opened for the reception 
of patients. The site chosen for the institu- 
tion is Nicholson Park, formerly the residence 
of the late Major Nicholson, on Second 
Street, East, opposite the well known Carroll 
Mansion. The house is large and airy and 
the location high and healthy. The sisters 
who will preside over the institution are 
experienced nurses. They devote themselves 
to the attention of the sick, not for the sake 
of compensation but as a religious duty. 


On June 10, 1861, the hospital was for- 
mally opened and in a few days the hos- 
pital received its first patient, a good 
Irishman named Lawrence O’Toole. 
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Sister Mary Carroll—no relative of the 
owners of the property—was in charge, 
assisted by Sister Mary O’Neill, Sister 
Mary Vincent Foley, and Mary Alfonza 
Groell. 

The hospital had been in operation 
only 6 weeks when the First Battle of 
Bull Run was fought on July 21, 1861. 
The casualties from this battle were 
brought back to Washington and Capitol 
Hill became known as Bloody Hill and 
was covered with tents for soldiers 
wounded in battle. The facilities of the 
hospital were small and the number of 
casualties so great that the Sisters often 
had to leave the hospital and care for the 
wounded in the surrounding tents. The 
records of the hospital state that one of 
the first soldiers wounded at Bull Run 
was admitted to the hospital on July 22, 
1861, the day after the battle. The rec- 
ords also reveal that the first soldier to 
receive a pension for Civil War injuries 
was treated at Providence in July 1861. 
Later in the war the first person of Jew- 
ish faith to be awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, Leopold Karpeles, was 
hospitalized at Providence for wounds 
incurred in the Battle of the Wilderness. 
Throughout the Civil War the hospital 
provided care for casualties of the North 
and the South, and the civilian popula- 
tion. 

They set up their hospital in a rented 
house which looked up toward the 
Capitol and in 3 weeks they admitted 
their first patient. Less than 1 month 
later their hospital was filled with the 
wounded and dying soldiers from the 
Battle of Bull Run. 

The Sisters slaved day and night in 
service to this community which was 
then facing the worst crisis in its his- 
tory. For 3 days and nights there was 
a continuous procession of ambulances 
into the city as the steamers brought the 
wounded to the wharves of the Potomac. 
But the Sisters were equal to the crisis. 
Their hospital was well stocked with 
bandages, medicines, instruments, and 
they themselves were prepared with skill, 
courage, and compassion. For, as Car- 
dinal Gibbons once said, “In every Sister 
of Charity you find a Florence Nightin- 
gale. They move silently, effacing their 
own names. Their courage is sublime.” 

Their courage and devotion was such 
that they were not content to limit their 
service to the Nation’s Capitol, but went 
in bands out into the camps of Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, Va., Philadelphia, 
Gettysburg, and New Orleans to bring 
their nursing skill to the battlefield. 

The qualities which the Sisters of 
Charity had then have remained un- 
changed throughout the years and the 
story of Providence Hospital reflects the 
character of those who have been as- 
sociated with it these past 100 years. 

When hostilities broke out with Spain, 
Providence Hospital became the dis- 
tributing center for nursing sisters. 
Again, the Sisters of Charity extended 
their services to the battlefield and later 
brought many of the wounded back to 
Providence Hospital for convalescent 
care. And when World War I began, 
this institution was one of the first large 
general hospitals to offer its services to 
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the Government when 20 members of the 
medical staff and 75 graduate nurses 
volunteered for active service. 

The building of 83 large military hos. 
pitals in the city removed much of the 
original load of caring for the military 
and the Sisters and the physicians of 
the staff were able to care for the civilian 
population. However, many Sisters of 
Charity were sent to Washington to 
work strictly in the military hospitais, 
particularly the 2,500 bed Lincoln Hos- 
pital. This is one of the reasons why 
the work done at Providence has some- 
times been confused with these military 
hospitals. Providence was the only non- 
military hospital in Washington during 
the Civil War, and is the only private 
hospital that has remained in continu- 
ous operation since that time. 

With the requisition by the military 
of the Washington Infirmary in April 
1861, no facilities were present in the 
District of Columbia to care for residents 
or transients. Some attention was given 
to the city poor at the infirmary attached 
to the city poorhouse, but this was not 
adequate. In 1862, Congress appropri- 
ated $6,000 to Providence Hospital “for 
the support, care and medical treatment 
of 40 transient paupers, medical, and 
surgical patients.” This was the main 
financial support of the new hospital. 
This appropriation was continued for 3 
years but failed in 1865, only to be raised 
to $12,000 on April 7, 1866. The number 
of patients to be treated was also raised 
from 40 to 60. The hospital at this time 
found a powerful and persistent friend 
in the Honorable Thaddeus Stevens who 
later was joined by the Honorable Sam 
Randall and the Honorable James A. 
Garfield. These men aided the newly 
formed hospital for many years and 
helped to obtain an annual appropria- 
tion. In 1864 Providence bought the 
Nicholson house that it had rented for 
its first 3 years of existence and gradually 
thereafter acquired property on square 
764, lot by lot, until in 1897 it finally 
owned the entire square. 

The hospital was incorporated by a 
special act of Congress approved April 
8, 1864. The act of April 7, 1866, which 
appropriated $12,000 for the operation of 
the hospital also included $30,000 for 
the erection of an additional building. 
Two years later, in 1868, a further 
$30,000 was appropriated for the comple- 
tion of the hospital. This enabled the 
= and east wing to be completed by 

At the time it was provided that all 
such expenditures authorized by Con- 
gress should be made under the direction 
of the Surgeon General of the Army. 
This relationship of the hospital to the 
Surgeon General of the Army must have 
been satisfactory for it continued until 
1920. On numerous occasions the Sur- 
geon Generals and particularly Surgeon 
General Sternberg testified before Con- 
gress to the excellent care given by Prov- 
idence to the poor of the District of 
Columbia. 

Another type of medical care which 
Providence in its early days provided 
was for the sick and injured merchant 
sailors from the then busy ports of Alex- 
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andria and Georgetown. These sailors 
were placed in Providence by the Collec- 
tor of the Ports and put under the care 
of surgeons of the Marine Hospital Serv- 
ice. The agreement between Providence 
and the U.S. Health Service—which grew 
out of the Marine Hospital Service—has 
continued to this day. Employees of the 
U.S. Government with service-connected 
illnesses or injuries are cared for at 
Providence by surgeons of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. With the development 
of other hospitals in the District of Co- 
lumbia and the founding of Gallinger 
Hospital—now District General—Provi- 
dence gradually shared the medical care 
of the indigent. 

The early bulletins of Providence show 
that t 2 physicians on its staff were 
among une most prominent of their time 
in the Nation’s Capital. Dr. Joseph M. 
Toner, one of the founders of the hos- 
pital, was the house physician and sur- 
geon. He had the foresight to advise 
that the hospital be opened to all phy- 
sicians, so that any qualified doctor of 
the District of Columbia might send his 
patient to the hospital and to care for 
him there. This was a radical departure 
from the usual hospital procedures of the 
time. Most hospitals in this country 
were closed-staff hospitals and only 
physicians on the staff could care for 
patients admitted to their institution. 
The principle of open-staff hospitals in 
the District of Columbia has continued 
to this day. 

Dr. Toner, a man of many talents, was 
a historian as well as a leader of his 
profession. His connections with the es- 
tablishment and founding of many of 
the hospitals and charitable institutions 
of the District of Columbia are facts of 
history. In 1874 he was president of the 
American Medical Association and in 
1884 was president of the Medical Soci- 
ety of the District of Columbia. His 
oration delivered before the medical so- 
ciety on September 26, 1866, is the basis 
of many facts concerning the early medi- 
cal history of the District of Columbia. 
In 1882 he presented his valuable library 
of 2,800 books and 1,800 pamphlets to 
the U.S. Government. It is now known 
as the Toner Collection in the Library 
of Congress. 

Three physicians connected with the 
hospital in the early days, Drs. Noble 
Young, Johnson Eliot, and Flodoardo 
Howard, were among the four founders 
of Georgetown Medical School in 1849. 
The connection between Georgetown 
Medical School and Providence dates 
from the founding of the hospital. The 
wards, amphitheater, and dispensaries 
were used exclusively by the teachers of 
Georgetown for clinical demonstrations 


to their students. Students from 
Howard University and Columbian 
Medical School were also invited as 


guests to demonstrations in the hospital. 
In 1899 Georgetown University built its 
own hospital, yet the relationship be- 
tween the two institutions continued for 
almost a century. Many physicians on 
the active staff of Providence today are 
members of the teaching faculty at 
Georgetown. Two deans of Georgetown 
have been interns of the hospital and 
Many departmental heads received their 
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hospital training at Providence. The 
old amphitheater at Providence built in 
1881 was erected for the sole purpose 
of teaching students and nurses. The 
archives of Georgetown show that Sis- 
ter Beatrice, the superintendent, erected 
it upon request of the teachers of 
Georgetown, members at that time of the 
active staff of the hospital. 

Before the turn of the century, the 
District Commissioners had been look- 
ing for some time for a site for a hos- 
pital to care for contagious diseases 
other than smallpox. No site could be 
obtained until Sister Beatrice, admin- 
istrator, offered the use of the hospital 
land for this purpose. In the year 1898, 
at the request of the District Commis- 
sioners and by an appropriation of Con- 
gress, a large contagious building con- 
taining 37 beds was erected on the 
hospital grounds. This unit was the first 
contagious disease hospital of the Dis- 
trict and was used until 1931 when these 
cases were hospitalized at Gallinger 
Hospital. Thereafter, this old building 
lay vacant for almost 10 years. In 1939, 
Congress appropriated $50,000 for reno- 
vation of this building for use as an 
outpatient department. Hon. Ross Col- 
lins, Congressman from Mississippi, 
chairman of the District Committee, 
and Hon. Joseph P. Tumulty, former 
secretary of Woodrow Wilson, were very 
helpful in seeking this needed improve- 
ment. After the building had been ren- 
ovated an additional $15,000 was appro- 
priated by Congress for equipping and 
furnishing the building. Thus the out- 
patient department which had originally 
been in the basement of the main build- 
ing and had long since been outmoded 
was moved to a separate building. This 
made possible the handling of an even 
greater volume of indigent cases than in 
the past. In a typical year of 1949 
23,706 patients were treated in the out- 
patient department and 16,101 were 
treated in the emergency room. In that 
same year 2,021 needy were aided by the 
social service department. 

Until the end of the century there was 
still a large area of the property, pur- 
chased in the previous years, not built 
on. This was used as a walking garden 
for the patients. It soon became evi- 
dent, however, that the hospital would 
have to be expanded and the Sisters 
with congressional approval, in 1900 
borrowed $200,000 from the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. In July 1901 a new wing on the 
Third Street side was started, but be- 
fore the building was finished the total 
cost had amounted to $530,629.67. This 
large debt was staggering. Some civic- 
minded members of the board, notably 
Mr. N. H. Shea, loaned the Sisters $30,- 
000 at reduced interest rates and also 
some other friends endorsed the note of 
the hospital to the Citizens National 
Bank allowing them to borrow another 
$50,000. Costs were greatly increased 
when it was found that the original 
building was in a bad state of decay and 
had to be repaired along with the con- 
struction of the new building. The 
deficit incurred in this construction 
amounted to $130,626.67. Finally, in the 
fiscal year of 1907, Congress, in recogni- 
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tion of the vital work that Providence 
was doing in the care of the poor, ap- 
propriated this money to help the Sis- 
ters settle their longstanding debt. The 
central tower that became a landmark 
on Capitol Hill, second only to the Capi- 
tol dome, was built at this time. 

There were those, however, who ques- 
tioned the propriety of congressional 
appropriations in aid of a hospital oper- 
ated by a religious order. When Con- 
gress authorized Government funds for 
the isolation building, a citizen named 
Bradfield challenged the right of Con- 
gress to do so, claiming that such pay- 
ments violated the first amendment of 
the Constitution as a “law respecting an 
establishment of religion.” But the Su- 
preme Court in the case of Bradfield v. 
Roberts, 175 U.S. 295, held that Provi- 
dence was essentially a charitable cor- 
poration and that an appropriation of 
public funds for the purpose of aiding 
its hospital service to the community did 
not conflict with the first amendment 
merely because the members of the cor- 
poration as chartered by Congress be- 
longed to a monastic order or sisterhood 
of the Catholic Church. 

One of the unusual activities of the 
old hospital was the alcoholic or topers 
ward. Sister Regis, who in her early days 
as a Daughter of Charity had gone to 
Cuba with the Army in 1898, was in 
charge of the ward for many years. It 
was said that her gentle care and wise 
counsel to many men of prominence, in 
business and government, who had im- 
bibed too long or freely and then had 
spent a few days in her ward were never 
forgotten. Later when the hospital 
needed help some of these men are re- 
ported to have been the first to volunteer 
their services. The park across the 
street from the hospital was established, 
with the aid of some of these friends in 
Congress, so that the front of the fine 
hospital building would not be obscured 
by other buildings. 

Around the turn of the century the 
board of visitors contained many of the 
most outstanding local and national 
names, including: Gen. Joseph C. 
Breckenridge of Civil War fame; Hon. N. 
N. Parker; Edward B. McLean, the 
founder and owner of the Washington 
Post; Thomas F.. Walsh, father of Evelyn 
Walsh McLean, who had struck it rich in 
Comstock Lode; Hon. Joseph C. Cannon, 
Speaker of the House; Gifford Pinchot, 
Cabinet member of Theodore Roosevelt 
and later Governor of Pennsylvania; 
Hon. J. H. Gallinger, in whose honor 
Gallinger Hospital was named; Peter 
Goelet Gerry, the financier and Senator 
from Rhode Island, and Joseph Leiter, 
another prominent Washingtonian. 
These men not only aided Providence by 
their prestige, but on many occasions 
were called on to help the struggling 
hospital by contributing funds. No one 
knows how much they contributed to 
help the hospital continue to take care 
of the poor and the sick of the District 
of Columbia. They should not be for- 
gotten. 

The Spanish American War and 
World War I both threw additional 
burdens on the hospital] and because of 
the wise construction it was possible to 








expand facilities to meet the need. Fol- 
lowing the Spanish American and dur- 
ing the First World War, many wound- 
ed and disabled veterans were brought 
back from the battlefronts and rehabili- 
tated at Providence. World War Ii 
brought a tremendous increase in popu- 
lation in Washington and the facilities 
were taxed beyond belief. Every con- 
ceivable space was fitted with beds and 
the operating room would run a daily 
schedule of from 25 to 30 operations. 

Before the end of World War II, it 
became evident that the once modern 
buildings and equipment were com- 
pletely worn out and that only an en- 
tirely new building would answer. A 
lay advisory board, organized in 1945. 
under the brilliant and untiring leader- 
ship of John A. Reilly, president of the 
Second National Bank, undertook to 
help the Sisters obtain the facilities es- 
sential to the continuance of their great 
work. 

Not only was the old site too small for 
a modern hospital, but tearing down the 
old buildings and replacing them would 
have deprived the city of an indispen- 
sable asset for at least 3 years. There 
fore, a new and suitable location was 
sought and finally in 1947 obtained from 
the Catholic Sisters College on a high 
elevation in Northeast Washington. 

Meanwhile, House Majority Leader 
JoHN W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
sponsored an amendment to the District 
of Columbia Hospital Center Act to au- 
thorize the General Services Adminis- 
tration to make incentive grants to the 
nonprofit hospitals not included in the 
Center for rebuilding their obsolete and 
outworn plants. Senators Pastore, of 
Rhode Island, Butler, of Maryland, Mc- 
Mahon, of Connecticut, Taft, of Ohio, 
and like-minded colleagues who realized 
the vital part which such private hos- 
pitals played in meeting the community 
needs, were strong supporters of the leg- 
islation. General Services Administra- 
tion, under this law, was directed to 
make such grants as it deemed in the 
public interest to the qualifying hospi- 
tals up to one-half of the cost of the pro- 
posed new buildings and equipment. 
This constructive legislation and the sev- 
eral appropriations bills which Con- 
gressman McCormack introduced for its 
implementation were responsible for the 
fine new hospital buildings or additions 
constructed at Providence, Children’s, 
Sibley, Columbia, Casualty, and George- 
town Hospitals. It is not too much to 
say that all the voluntary hospitals in 
the District of Columbia—with the ex- 
ception of the three already provided 
for in the original Hospital Center Act— 
trace their rebuilding programs and 
their present modern status to this leg- 
islative measure and the generous inter- 
est of the men in Congress who spon- 
sored it. 

Providence was the first hospital to 
present plans under this program to 
General Services Administration and to 
raise the matching funds necessary to 
qualify for the grant in aid. The esti- 
mated cost of the new air-conditioned 
and completely modern hospital build- 
ing and nurses’ home planned for the 
12th and Varnum Street site was ap- 
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proximately $8 million. The Sisters of 
Charity were able to raise a total of $3 
million, so it was necessary, for the first 
time in its 90 year life, for the hospital 
to make a general appeal to the public 
for the $1 million to make up the full 
$4 million to match the Government 
grant of $4 million. This campaign of 
funds, headed by John A. Reilly and 
given invaluable help by the Most Rev- 
erend Patrick A. O’Boyle, archbishop of 
Washington, was long and arduous but 
ended in a complete success. 

Meanwhile the architectural firm of 
Faulkner, Kingsbury and Stenhouse, with 
the active advice of Sister Celeste, ad- 
ministrator, and Sister Eleanor, then 
secretary of the corporation, were en- 
gaged in designing a completely modern 
air-conditioned 350-bed hospital and 
nurses’ home to provide the finest med- 
ical, surgical, and nursing care possible. 
The success of their efforts was later at- 
tested when the new Providence won the 
Hospital of the Year Award of the Na- 
tional Association of Architects Associa- 
tion in the year of its completion. 

In designing and constructing the new 
hospital, close collaboration with the 
Public Buildings Administrator of the 
General Services Administration, Mr. 
W. E. Reynolds, was necessary because of 
the public interest in the large expendi- 
ture of Federal and District funds. 
Competitive bidding resulted in an award 
of the construction contract to the 
Charles H. Tompkins Co. 

Ground was broken by Archbishop 
Patrick A. O’Boyle on February 12, 1954, 
and a little over 2 years later the hos- 
pital and nurses’ home were completely 
finished and equipped and ready for 
occupancy. Dedication ceremonies were 
held on March 25, 1956, the transfer of 
patients from the old hospital was 
speedily effected, and the active func- 
tioning of the new hospital began on 
April 5. 

The first 5 years in the new hospital 
have surpassed all expectations. The 
large daily patient census, the excellent 
performance of the operating rooms and 
equipment, and the efficient integration 
of all the facilities attest to the care- 
ful planning, design and construction 
that have combined to make the new 
Providence an outstanding success in 
keeping with its noble tradition. 

No history of Providence would be 
complete without mentioning some of the 
superiors who directed the activities of 
the hospital over these many years. The 
first superior was Sister Mary Carroll, 
who came to Washington with three 
other nuns and ran the hospital during 
the Civil War years. In 1866 Sister Lor- 
etta O’Reilly, who had served at the Lin- 
coln Hospital, was appointed superior 
and remained so until 1870 when Sister 
Beaurice Duffy was appointed. Sister 
Beatrice had also served in the military 
hospitals in Washington during the war 
and was quite familiar with the District 
of Columbia. She obtained all addi- 
tional property needed for the construc- 
tion of the east wing, the nurses’ home, 
the powerhouse, and the contagious dis- 
ease building, and under her wise guid- 
ance the hospital expanded and pro- 
gressed. She died on September 25, 
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1899, having served the hospital and her 
country for 30 years. At the time of her 
death the medical board adopted the 
following resolution: 

Viewed from any standpoint, Sister Bea. 
trice must be graded as a woman of unusual 
power in her day and generation. 


Among other notable superiors were 
Sister Berchmans Beltzhoover who 
served the hospital from 1906 to 1927; 
Sister Rosa McGhee, Sister Marie Daly, 
and Sister Celeste Cummings, who was 
administrator of the hospital when plans 
for the new Providence were started and 
the first administrator of the newly oc- 
cupied building. Sister Eleanor Mc. 
Nabb, as Sister Celeste’s assistant, aided 
greatly in planning the new hospital and 
has been administrator since 1957. 

The 100 years of this Washington 
medical institution has resulted in many 
firsts, some have been mentioned and 
others are briefly noted here in closing, 
Many nursing schools in this area, in- 
cluding Providence, were organized 
around 1892 and 1893. Providence was 
the first hospital to organize a 3-year 
school in 1896 in the United States. The 
first social service department was or- 
ganized in 1919. The first interns 
trained in Providence Hospital were Dr. 
Joseph Repetti in 1896, followed by Dr. 
Joseph Wall in 1897. The first house 
physician from Washington to be killed 
during World War II, Dr. Edward Stone, 
left Providence in 1940 to join the British 
Army and was killed in action in north 
Africa. Providence was the first hospital 
in this area to be approved for training 
by the Cadet Nurse Corps of the US. 
Army during the Second World War. 
Providence Hospital was among the first 
in the District of Columbia to be ap- 
proved for a 4-year training program for 
surgical residency by both the American 
College of Surgeons and the American 
Medical Association. 

The story of a hospital such as Provi- 
dence is the history of medicine during 
the last 100 years. It is the history of 
the days before antisepsis; the begin- 
ning of modern cellular pathology; the 
advent of local anesthesia, first advo- 
cated by Halstead; and the use of in- 
sulin in the treatment of diabetes. It 
witnessed the gradual eradication of all 
great epidemics, such as: typhoid, dysen- 
tary, measles, mumps, and the control 
of poliomyelitis. It is the history of the 
gradual evolution of the socioeconomics 
aspects of the medical education in the 
city of Washington from the old days of 
the doctor’s apprentice to the emergence 
of the residency training program and 
the clinical clerkship of the highly edu- 
cated students of today. Yet, 100 years 
is still short enough for the present gen- 
eration to have talked with parents and 
grandparents who remember the early 
days of Providence and the dedicated 
men and women, whose sacrifices made 
possible the development of our modern 
community hospital serving so well the 
demands of the world today. 

We cannot speak of Providence Hos- 
pital without mentioning “firsts” for its 
century of service is filled with many 
such examples. It was the first general 
hospital in the city and is, therefore, the 
oldest general hospital in Washington. 
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In 1882 an amphitheatre was built so 
that students and surgeons could watch 
operations. It was the first operating 
room of its kind in this country. In 
1895 it was the first hospital school of 
nursing in the city to adopt a 3-year 
course of nurses training. Later, in 1942, 
Providence Hospital was the first hos- 
pital in the United States to be ap- 
proved for the installation of a Cadet 
Nurses Corps. 

The Sisters of Charity have not con- 
fined their efforts in this instance either, 
for they have gone out in this com- 
munity and enriched its life with their 
social service. They were instrumental, 
for example, in the opening of Wash- 
ington’s first soup kitchen for the un- 
employed. Another “first” came in 1909 
when they opened a day nursery for 
the children of working mothers. Their 
hospital was also the first to recognize 
the necessity of a social service depart- 
ment to call upon patients and their 
families at home. 

I express my appreciations to Dr. John 
A. Long, M.D., Dr. Philip A. Caulfield, 
M.D., Miss Rose Martin, and Mr. Daniel 
M. O’Donoghue, for their cooperation 
with me in preparing these remarks 
which convey in part the wonderful his- 
tory and achievements of the first 100 
years of Providence Hospital. 

All of us take pride in the tradition 
which has made Providence a great hos- 
pital and a credit to the city of Wash- 
ington. And today, we still rely on this 
hospital to meet our crises—just as 
others did 100 years ago. We find today, 
just as others did a century ago, that 
Providence Hospital and the Sisters of 
Charity are equal to the task. Their 
hospital possesses equipment and facili- 
ties second to none. But, most impor- 
tant, we find that there is still a Flor- 
ence Nightingale in every Sister of 
Charity and her courage is sublime. 
And Providence Hospital, young in spirit 
and vitality, is making plans and look- 
ing forward to its next 100 years of serv- 
ice to God, mankind, and country. 





CANADA-UNITED STATES INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a group: 
Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. SPEAKER: I am very grateful for 
your appointment as a delegate to the 
Canada-United States Interparliamentary 
Group. I regret, however, that previous 
commitments prevent my serving as a dele- 
gate and I must therefore respectfully sub- 
mit my resignation. 

Sincerely yours, 
SIDNEY R. YATEs, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-42, 
the Chair appoints as a member of the 
U.S. delegation of the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group for the 
meeting to be held in the District of Co- 
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lumbia, commencing on June 8, 1961, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Murpuy] 
to fill the existing vacancy thereon. 





BILL DANIEL, GOVERNOR OF GUAM 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a pleasure to inform the House, 
from information received firsthand 
from the fiscal consultant of the Legis- 
lature of Guam, that the new Governor 
of that farflung unincorporated terri- 
tory in the distant Pacific already has 
won the hearts of the people. 

Like his fellow Texan, Vice President 
JOHNSON, in his recent good-will mission 
to the Far East, he has made stuffed- 
shirtism a thing of the past. His first 
executive order came as a pleasant de- 
parture. There were to be no frills of 
fancy nomenclature. The official signa- 
ture was to be just plain down-to-earth 
“Bill Daniel, Governor of Guam.” 

My correspondent tells of a scene at 
a farewell to someone departing on a 
trip. He continued: 

Deep in the middle, not perched out in 
front, of the aloha singing crowd of several 
hundred was white-suited, white-haired Bill 
Daniel singing as loud as anyone else. Sev- 
eral rows behind him in Texas sombrero and 
Philippine shirt, lustily singing, was 19-year- 
old Bill, Jr. You can tell everybody in Wash- 
ington that Bill Daniel surely has taken 
Guam by storm. 


I venture the suggestion that with 
more of this sort of thing, more human 
touch and heart and less dignity of pre- 
tense, it will not be long before the old 
image of Uncle Sam is restored the world 
around. 

My congratulations to Speaker Won 
Pat of the Legislature of Guam, so well 
and affectionately known on Capitol Hill, 
and the other members of the Guam 
Legislature, in having the pleasure of 
working with a Governor of the same 
democratic mold as themselves. 

No matter how high his office, whether 
elective or appointive, and regardless of 
whether he serves in continental United 
States, in the States or territories not 
contiguous or in foreign lands, a public 
official is a public servant. Public serv- 
ants as well as others do not make 
friends for their country by throwing 
their weight around. The true dignity 
of office is shown in integrity, industry, 
humility, and dedication, and of these 
humility is not the least. 





PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The SPEAKER. This is Private 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Private Calendar. 


i eeeeneeeiienieeieeeseieemeneeeeee 
WORTHINGTON OIL REFINERS, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1414) 
for the relief of the Worthington Oil 
Refiners, Inc. 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 





LOUIS J. ROSENSTEIN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2686) 
for the relief of Louis J. Rosenstein. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay. out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $7,500 to Louis J. 
Rosenstein, of 1916 Sixty-fifth Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, in full settlement of 
all claims against the United States. Such 
sum represents compensation for personal 
injuries sustained as the result of an acci- 
dent on March 21, 1946, near Lyon, France, 
involving a United States Army vehicle: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. MAURICIA REYES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3843) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mauricia Reyes. 

Mr. ANDERSON of [Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from II- 
linois? 

There was no objection. 





MR. AND MRS. JAMES H. McCMURRAY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4872) 
for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. James H. 
McMurray. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. McMurray, Two hundred 
and seventy-eight Eighteenth Avenue, Pat- 
erson, New Jersey, the sum of $10,000 in full 
settlement of their claims against the United 
States for the death of their son, Airman 
Second Class Joseph A. McMurray, which oc- 
curred on March 7, 1957, as a result of an 
accident involving a United States Air Force 
jet aircraft at an airfield. at Manston, Eng- 
land: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
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shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 


exceeding $1,000. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ERICA BARTH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 277) for 
the relief of Erica Barth. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Erica Barth shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of this 
Act, upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this Act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 7, after the words “visa 
fee.” strike out the remainder of bill and 
substitute the following: “Upon the enact- 
ment of this Act, the Attorney General shall 
reduce by one number the number of refu- 
gees who may be paroled into the United 
States pursuant to sections 1 and 2(a) of 
the Act of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 504), during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





WORLD GAMES, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1687) 
for the relief of World Games, Inc. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatwes of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
recognition of the outstanding success of 
the 1959 Games of the Modern Pentathlon 
in promoting international good will toward 
the United States of America, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the World 
Games, Incorporated, a Pennsylvania cor- 
poration, the sum of $41,567, to enable the 
corporation to discharge the obligations in- 
curred by the corporation in connection with 
the 1959 Games of the Modern Pentathlon 
held at Hershey, Pennsylvania, September 
26-30, 1959. Such sum shall be paid only 
on condition that the corporation shall use 
such sum to discharge such obligations: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this Act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
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thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 


third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





MISS ELSIE ROBEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6224) 
for the relief of Miss Elsie Robey. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Miss 
Elsie Robey, of Breckenridge, Michigan, the 
sum of $10,000. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of ali the claims 
of Miss Elsie Robey against the United 
States arising out of an accident in Saginaw, 
Michigan, on May 31, 1943, in which she was 
struck by a United States Post Office truck 
and received severe and permanent injuries: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MAX BLEIER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1353) 
for the relief of Max Bleier. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(9) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Max Bleier may be issued a visa and ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence if he is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that Act: 
Provided, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which the 
Department of State or the Department of 
Justice had knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





MRS. JOSEFA PIDLAOAN AND 
DAUGHTER, ANNABELLE PID- 
LAOAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1399) 
for the relief of Mrs. Josefa Pidlaoan 
and daughter, Annabelle Pidlaoan. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Mrs. Josefa Pidlaoan and daughter, 
Annabelle Pidlaoan, shall be held and con- 
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sidered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this Act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. Upon 
the granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “fee” 
and substitute ‘‘fees’’. 

Page 1, line 11, strike out the words “one 
number” and substitute “two numbers”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MANSUREH RINEHART 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1477) 
for the relief of Mansureh Rinehart. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mansureh Rinehart shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





IN FIL CHUNG, IN AE CHUNG, IN 
SOOK CHUNG, AND IN JA CHUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 546) for 
the relief of In Fil Chung, In Ae Chung, 
In Sook Chung, and In Ja Chung. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor children, In Fil Chung, In Ae Chung, 
In Sook Chung and In Ja Chung, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien children of Mr. and Mrs, Elmer Buss- 
mann, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That the natural father of the benefi- 
ciaries, by virtue of such parentage, shall not 
be accorded any right, privilege, or status 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





SAMUEL PISAR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1064) for 
the relief of Samuel Pisar. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Howse 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
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e purposes of title III of the Immigration 
wa Nationality Act, Samuel Pisar (A- 
10022768) , admitted to the United States for 

anent residence on October 29, 1956, 
shall be held to have complied with the resi- 
dential and physical presence requirements 
of section 316 of the said Act. 


- "The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 





KEJEN PI CORSA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1620) 
for the relief of Kejen Pi Corsa. 

- There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 205 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Kejen Pi Corsa shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Captain and Mrs, Richard T. Corsa. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, at the end of the bill, change 
the period to a colon and add the following: 
“Provided, That the natural parents of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such par- 
entage, be accorded any right, privilege, or 
status under the Immigration and National- 
ity Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





JACK KONKO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1626) 
for the relief of Wladislaw Konko (Jack 
Konko). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of sections 101(a) (27) (A) and 
205 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, the minor child, Wladislaw Konko 
(Jack Konko), shall be held and consid- 
ered to be the natural-born alien child of 
Mendel and Shirley Prengler, citizens of the 
United States: Provided, That the natural 
parents of the beneficiary shall not, by vir- 
tue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 5, strike out the names 
“Wladislaw Konko (Jack Konko)” and sub- 
stitute the name “Jack Konko”. 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as fol- 
lows: “A bill for the relief of Jack 
Konko.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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RICAREDO BERNABE DELA CENA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1911) 
for the relief of Ricaredo Bernabe Dela 
Cena. 

There being. no.objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ricaredo Bernabe Dela Cena shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence as of April 2; 1954, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this Act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MRS. SODE HATTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R, 1915) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sode Hatta. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Sode Hatta shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this Act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct, one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding or- 
ders and warrants of deportation, warrants 
of arrest, and bond, which may have issued 
in the case of Mrs. Sode Hatta. From and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
the said Mrs. Sode Hatta shall not again be 
subject to deportation by reason of the same 
facts upon which such deportation proceed- 
ings were commenced or any such warrants 
and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time,’ and: passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 





MRS. TAKAMOTO ., 


The Clerk called the bill (H.-R. 2360) 
for the relief of Mrs. Tome Takamoto: 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Tome ‘Takamoto shall be 
held to be classifiable as a nonquota return- 
ing resident under the provisions of section 
101(a) (27) (B) of that Act. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on. the table. 





ENNIS CRAFT McLAREN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 215) for 
the relief of Ennis Craft McLaren. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Ennis 
Craft McLaren, boatswain’s mate, first class, 
United States Navy, is hereby relieved of all 
liability to repay to the United States the 
sum of $750, representing the amount paid 
to him for travel allowances in connection 
with his transfer from Yukosuka, Japan, to 
Boston, Massachusetts, in September 1956, 
for humanitarian reasons, the payment of 
such amount having occurred as a result of 
administrative error. 

Ssc. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Ennis Craft McLaren, the 
sum of any payments received or withheld 
from him on account of the administrative 
error referred to in the first section of this 
Act. i’ 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 





JOHN G, TIEDEMANN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 949) for 
the relief of John G. Tiedemann. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as -follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and.,House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That John G. 
Tiedemann of Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia, is hereby relieved.of all liability to 
repay to the District of Columbia govern- 
ment the sum of $1,160.67, representing un- 
authorized payments of salary paid to him 
for services which he rendered as.an em- 
ployee of the public schools of the District 
of Columbia during the periods from June 
17, 1957, through June 30, 1957, and from 
July 1, 1959, through August 31, 1959, such 
payments having been received by the said 
John G. Tiedemann in good faith. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said John G. Tiedemann, the 
sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the payments re- 
ferred to.in the first section of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
and a motion to reconsider was 

laid on the table. 





WILLIAM J. STEVENS 


The Clerk called the bill. (H.R. 1891) 
for the relief of Engineman First Class 
William J. Stevens. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembied, That William 
J. Stevens, Engineman First Class, United 
States Navy (serial number 3868239), is 
hereby relieved of liability to repay to the 
United States the sum of $1,876.52, which 
represents the aggregate amount erroneously 
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paid to him by the United States because of 
an administrative error in granting him 
credit for pay purposes for service in the 
United States Naval Reserve from April 12, 
1946, April 12, 1951: In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any certi- 
fying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is relieved by this 
section. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of current 
appropriations for the payment of basic pay 
to members of the naval service, to the said 
William J. Stevens the aggregate amount 
paid to the United States by the said Wil- 
liam J. Stevens, or withheld by the United 
States from amounts due the said William J. 
Stevens from the United States, on account 
of the liability referred to in the first sec- 
tion of this Act: Provided, That no part of 
the amount paid under this section in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5: strike out “$1,876.52” and 
insert “$1,526.52”. 

Page 1, line 9: strike out “12” and insert 
ry op al 

Page 1, line 10: strike out “12” and insert 
a 

Page 2, lines 11-12: strike out “in excess 
of 10 percentum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





ANTHONY ROBERT LOWRY 
(ANTONIO PIANTADOSI) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2973) 
for the relief of Anthony Robert Lowry 
(Antonio Piantadosi) . 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Anthony Robert Lowry (Antonio Pian- 
tadosi) shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. Upon the granting of 
permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this Act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, line 8, after the word “fee”, 
strike out the period and the remainder of 
the bill and substitute in lieu thereof the 
following: “: Provided, That the natural 
parents of the beneficiary shall not, by vir- 
tue of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. : 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





DAVID RILEY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3101) 
for the relief of David Riley, lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Marine Corps. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
David Riley, lieutenant colonel, United States 
Marine Corps, First Marine Air Wing in 
Japan, the sum of $8,553.98 in full satisfac- 
tion of his claim against the United States 
for reimbursement in addition to the amount 
he received under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 2732, as 
amended, for household and personal effects 
destroyed or damaged in June 1960 when 
the CM and L Moving and Storage Company 
warehouse in which such effects were stored 
in Brooklyn, New York, was inundated by 
a fire: Provided, That no part of the amount 
appropriated in this Act shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike out “$8,553.98” and 
insert “$3,783.32”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





MANUEL MARTINEZ-LOPEZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4557) 
for the relief of Manuel Martinez-Lopez. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Manuel Martinez-Lopez shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





NORA M. HAMMOND 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4565) 
for the relief of Nora M. Hammond. 





June 6 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Nora 
M. Hammond, Trotwood, Ohio, is hereby re- 
lieved of all liability to repay to the Uniteq 
States a sum of $323.14, which was erro- 
neously paid to her by the Department of the 
Air Force as salary between October 30, 1955, 
and May 24, 1959. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap. 
propriated, any amounts refunded by reason 
of the liability referred to in section 1 of 
this Act by the said Nora M. Hammond, or 
any amounts withheld by the United States 
from money otherwise due her. In the au- 
dit and settlement of the accounts of any 
certifying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for the 
amount for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





REAR ADM. CARL H. COTTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4639) 
for the relief of Rear Adm. Carl H. 
Cotter. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Rear 
Admiral Carl H. Cotter, United States Navy, 
retired, is relieved of liability to pay to the 
United States the sum of $27,917.94, which 
amount represents the total of overpayments 
of retired pay during the period beginning 
May 1, 1956, and ending July 31, 1959, while 
the said Carl H. Cotter was president of the 
Capitol Construction Company and that 
company was engaged in certain contract 
work for the United States. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any certi- 
fying or disbursing officer of the United 
States, full credit shall be given for any 
amount for which liability is relieved by this 
section. 

Sec.2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Rear Admiral Carl H. Cotter, 
United States Navy, retired, the amount cer- 
tified to him by the Secretary of the Navy 
as the sum of the amounts withheld from 
him by the United States on account of the 
liability referred to in the first section of 
this Act. The payment of such sum shall 
be in full settlement of all claims of the 
said Carl H. Cotter against the United States 
for amounts withheld from his retired pay 
on account of the liability referred to in the 
first section of this Act: Provided, That no 
part of the amount appropriated in this 
section in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this section 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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NISSIM S. TAWIL AND FAMILY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6452) 
for the relief of Nissim S. Tawil, Esther 
Tawil (nee Goldman), Solomn Tawil, 
Isaac Tawil, Kathy Tawil, Jacqueline 
Tawil, and Sarina Goldman. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Nissira 
§. Tawil, of Brooklyn, New York, is relieved 
of all liability and responsibility to the 
United States based upon departure bond 
numbered 231,307, issued April 8, 1949; and 
that Esther Tawil (nee Goldman), his wife, is 
relieved of all liability and responsibility to 
the United States based upon departure 
bond numbered 229,618, issued October 1, 
1948; and that Solomn Tawil, his son, is 
relieved of all liability and responsibility to 
the United States based upon departure bond 
numbered 231,308, issued April 8, 1949; and 
that Kathy Tawil, his daughter, is relieved 
of all liability and responsibility to the 
United States based upon departure bond 
numbered 229,621, issued October 1, 1948; 
and that Jacqueline Tawil, his daughter, is 
relieved of all liability and responsibility to 
the United States based upon departure bond 
numbered 229,620, issued October 1, 1948; 
and that Sarina Goldman, his daughter by 
adoption, is relieved of all liability and re- 
sponsibility to the United States based upon 
departure bond numbered 231,309, issued 
October 1, 1948; and that Isaac Tawil, his 
son, is relieved of all liability and responsi- 
bility to the United States based upon de- 
parture bond numbered 229,619, issued Oc- 
tober 1, 1948; and that each of said bonds 
is canceled as of the date of its execution. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 





EARL GUPTON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6453) 
for the relief of Earl Gupton. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is here- 
by, authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, the sum of $5,000 to Earl Gupton, 
in full settlement of all claims against the 
United States. Such sum represents compen- 
sation for injuries sustained as the result 
of an accident while working in institution 
laundry on May 11, 1956, while an inmate 
of the United States prison, Atlanta, Georgia: 
Provided, That no part of the amount ap- 
propriated in this Act shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
Shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$5,000” and 
insert “$2,277.34”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 
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CHARLES H. STYPE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6767) 
for the relief of Charles H. Stype. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Charles H. Stype, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
an employee of the postal field service, the 
sum of $99. Such sum is the amount which 
the said Charles H. Stype was required to 
repay to the United States on account of the 
loss, on or about March 20, 1957, without 
fault on his part, of an equal amount which 
was in a contingent fund for expenses of 
Motor Vehicle Service employees under his 
custody as administrative assistant, motor 
vehicle facility, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania: 
Provided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this Act in excess of 10 per centum 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 3, strike out ‘in excess of 10 
per centum thereof” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. That concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 





COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Education and Labor and all sub- 
committees thereof may be permitted to 
sit during general debate this week. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylyania? 

There was no objection. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. MARSHALL. Mr.. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of. the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 68] 
Adair Evins Harsha 
Bailey Fallon Hébert 
Bennett, Mich. Fino Hosmer 
Blitch Fogarty Jones, Ala. 
Boggs Grant Kee 
Cahill Gray Kilburn 
Cramer Green, Oreg Knox 
Daniels Green, Pa Mason 
Davis, Tenn. Hall Merrow 
Dominick Halleck Miller, 
Dwyer Hardy George P. 


O'Hara, Mich. Roberts Teague, Tex 
O’Konski St. Germain Thompson, La 
O'Neill Schadeberg Utt 

Pilcher Shelley Walter 
Pirnie Sikes Westland 
Powell Spence Willis 

Rains Taber 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 382 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 





COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
may be permitted to sit today and to- 
morrow during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 5 OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of the majority leader, I. ask 
unanimous consent that Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary may be permitted to sit today 
during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1962 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House’ resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 7444) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and: related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, ‘Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited 
to not to exceed 3 howrs, one-half of the 
time to be controlled by the gentleman 
from. Minnesota [{Mr. ANDERSEN], and 
one-half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

The motion was agreed to. ; 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7444, with 
Mr. Kitpay in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was with. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman; I 
yield myself such time as I may take. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, once again it is my privilege 
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to bring to you, as chairman of the com- 
mittee handling agricultural appropria- 
tions, the annual Appropriation Act for 
the Department of Agriculture. May I 
say that I hope the Members will read 
the report that we have prepared. 
While these funds are identified as be- 
ing funds which the Federal Govern- 
ment spends for agriculture, in reality 
these represent the funds which are 
spent in providing for the American peo- 
ple the basic necessities of life. What- 
ever we may learn and whatever we may 
do and however we may prosper, food, 
clothing, and shelter remain basic. 
Mr. Chairman, in recent years we have 
heard much about our surpluses, and we 
have had large productions which are 
surplus to our domestic need. There are 
real reasons in regard to some of these 
’ commodities for us bringing together 
supply and demand. But, when we 
study the countries of the world and see 
how much more fortunate we are than 
they, when we see that the one place 
that Russia has not been able to touch 
us at all, it is in the production of agri- 
cultural crops. Truly, in spite of the 
high costs which we have had in recent 
years, because of overproduction in some 
areas, this wonderful job that American 
agriculture does and has done and can 
continue to do represents one of our 
chief strengths in these trying times. 
For those of you who have looked at 
the report, you will see that this year for 
the first time we have tried to identify 
in our report and in our bill the various 
aspects of the appropriations which we 
make. We identify those appropriatons 
which necessitate our committee having 
to pick up the tab after the funds have 
been expended under legislation which 
authorizes such expenditures. We at- 
tempt to show what has been done in 
the field of price support activities, and 
we show what part is storage, what part 
is transportation, and what part is inter- 
est, and so forth. So, as large as the 
amount of money in this bill may be, we 
have tried to let each program and fund 
stand on its own bottom by identifying 
the sums in this bill for what they really 
are. 
One of the things that we face, those 
of us that handle agricultural appro- 
priations and those on the legislative 
committees that have to deal with agri- 
culture, is the fact that so frequently 
people fail to recognize that many, many 
things are carried in the Department of 
Agriculture bill which, in effect, are a 
part of our foreign policy and many 
sums are spent under legislation which 
authorized it, where, again, we just have 
to appropriate money after the fact. 
With the enactment of the first farm 
price support program in 1933, Congress 
created the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion. At that time it provided the Cor- 
poration with capital funds to enable it 
to make loans, buy and sell commodities, 
and conduct the normal business activ- 
ities in connection therewith. These cap- 
ital funds have been increased from time 
to time by the Congress to meet the 
needs of the various price support pro- 
grams enacted through the years. 
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Price support is mandatory for the 
basic commodities and other commodi- 
ties specifically designated by law. It is 
imperative, therefore, because of the un- 
predictable nature of the operations un- 
der the various price support programs, 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
have flexibility in the use of funds and 
adequate resources available at all times 
to meet the needs of the price support 
programs. 

The financial ability of the Corpora- 
tion to take supplies of a commodity off 
the market in whatever quantity neces- 
sary makes the price support program 
effective in encouraging orderly market- 
ing. It removes the necessity for farm- 
ers to rush their crops to market when 


- prices are unfavorable. 


If there were doubt of the ability of the 
Corporation to finance required opera- 
tions, the price-support program would 
not prove effective in stabilizing prices 
and markets. Also, the inability of the 
Corporation to meet its financial ob- 
ligations would adversely affect the 
willingness of banks, warehousemen, 
processors, and others to cooperate in 
price-support operations. 

Over the years, Congress has recog- 
nized that flexibility in the Corpora- 
tion’s operations is indispensable to the 
proper conduct of the price-support pro- 
grams for which the Congress estab- 
lished the Corporation and directed that 
it be so employed. Such flexibility is 
not only desirable but absolutely essen- 
tial to successful operation of these pro- 
grams. 

However, in recent years the ability of 
the Corporation to fully use its financial 
resources for its primary purpose of price 
support has been seriously limited by 
charging the Corporation with the fi- 
nancing of special activities not original- 
ly contemplated to be within its func- 
tions. 

With the passage of the International 
Wheat Agreement Act of 1949, the Cor- 
poration was called upon to finance this 
special program, subject to later reim- 
bursement through appropriation ac- 
tion. Then in 1954, with the passage of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act (Public Law 480), Con- 
gress directed the Corporation to finance 
the oversea exportation of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities for foreign curren- 
cies and for emergency relief assistance, 
leaving the Corporation dependent upon 
reimbursement from subsequent appro- 
priations. The financing of this pro- 
gram has had large amounts of Corpora- 
tion funds tied up each year. 

Further, legislation adopted in 1956 
authorized the Corporation to transfer 
bartered materials acquired in exchange 
for agricultural commodities to the sup- 
plemental stockpile. It further provided 
for appropriations to reimburse for value 
of materials so transferred. Also the 
special milk program, which is now cost- 
ing about $90 million a year, is being 
financed by this Corporation in accord 
with basic law. 

It is expected that by June 30, of this 
year, the Corporation will have available 
for price-support operations only $815 
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million or less. If an unusual volume 
of price-support activities should develop 
suddenly, or if some new program should 
be undertaken, this balance would be 
entirely inadequate to meet the price. 
support demands which would result. In 
the opinion of a majority of the members 
of the committee, it is most unwise to at- 
tempt to operate this huge Corporation 
on this narrow margin, for the law re- 
quires price supports—but it prohibits 
expending funds where the capital assets 
are exhausted. 

To help correct this situation, the 1962 
budget proposed funds to reimburse 
Commodity Credit Corporation for the 
1961 fiscal year costs of these various 
special programs which are not related 
to price-support operations. It also in. 
cluded funds to finance “in advance” the 
cost of these programs during fiscal year 
1962. This is a “doubling up” of ap- 
propriations in the appropriation bill 
for next year to place these programs on 
a pay-as-you-go basis and to relieve 
the capital funds of the Corporation of 
this heavy financial load next year. 

The committee does not feel that 
these special programs should be allowed 
to jeopardize the Corporation’s ability 
to carry out its primary functions of 
price support. Also, the committee is 
concerned about the tendency of many 
people to consider these programs as a 
part of the price-support program and to 
charge them to American agriculture, 
Financing these foreign assistance and 
special programs through separate ap- 
propriations in advance appears advis- 
able for these reasons. 

The committee, therefore, has in- 
cluded funds in the bill for 1962 to ac- 
complish the purposes intended by the 
budget estimates. It has included in 
title II the sum of $1,600 million to 
finance the estimated fiscal year 1962 
costs of Public Law 480, the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, and bartered 
materials for the supplemental stock- 
pile. In addition, it has included in 
title III of the bill the sum of $1,951,915,- 
000 to reimburse Commodity Credit 
Corporation for the 1961 costs of these 
programs. It is expected that future 
appropriation bills will carry funds for 
each ensuing fiscal year, on the same 
basis as for other programs of the 
Department. 

This proposal to provide separate ap- 
propriations for 1962 on a pay-as-you-go 
basis is made for the following reasons: 

First. The primary function of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is to 
carry out the price-support programs 
authorized by law. Its capital funds 
should be left entirely free to finance 
these primary functions. 

Second. Funds required to finance the 
many unrelated programs of various 
types, which have been financed through 
Commodity Credit Corporation at the 
direction of Congress as a matter of con- 
venience, should be provided through 
separate appropriations for the specific 
purposes. They should be provided in 
advance in the usual manner, so as not 
to tie up the operating funds of the 
Corporation needed for regular purposes. 
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Third. Appropriations for these large 
programs with international implica- 
tions should be provided on their own 
merits and should be separated from 
regular Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds in all budgets and appropriation 

ills. 

7 Fourth. The tendency of the general 
public and the press to charge the cost 
of these multibillion-dollar programs to 
the Department of Agriculture, and to 
American agriculture, is unfortunate. 
The fact that these programs are impor- 
tant instruments of our international re- 
lations, and are controlled largely by 
departments of the Federal Government 
other than the Department of Agricul- 
ture, is not generally understood. It is 
hoped this proposal will be the first step 
in making a clear distinction between 
Commodity Credit Corporation price- 
support operations and foreign assist- 
ance programs financed through the 
Corporation as a matter of convenience. 

Mr. Chairman, only about 10 percent 
of the American people are on the farm. 
That 10 percent has lost its political in- 
fluence to a great degree because of its 
constantly decreasing number. We find 
many, many people saying, “Well, since 
it is only 10 percent of the people that 
are involved, why worry about it?” But 
may I say that for every farmer who has 
left the farm, there has been a con- 
stantly increasing amount of cash that 
the farmer who is on the farm has to 
invest. When I first came to Congress, 
when I first went on the committee han- 
dling appropriations for agriculture, it 
took a farmer about 10 years under ad- 
verse circumstances to lose his land. 
Today, because he has had to substi- 
tute high-priced machinery, high-cost 
insecticides, and all the other things that 
go with farming today, a farmer can lose 
his farm in less than 2 years if he has 
crop failures. In other words, the cash 
investment required, the risk incurred 
has greatly increased as the number of 
farmers has decreased. 

Because farming efficiency has in- 
creased rapidly, food costs during the 
past 10 years have risen much less than 
the cost of most other consumer items in 
the market. Few of the Nation’s con- 
sumers are aware of the great savings 
and benefits that have come to them as a 
result of agriculture’s contribution to the 
national welfare. Food is one of today’s 
best bargains. 

Mr. Chairman, in the committee re- 
port I repeat a statement that I made in 
speaking to the National Agricultural 
Chemical Association in California last 
year, to this effect: 

It now takes so few of us to produce the 
food, clothing, and shelter for the rest of us, 
that the rest of us can provide the highest 
standard of living ever known for all of us. 


It is 10 percent who produce the food, 
clothing, and shelter for us, and that 
leaves 90 percent to produce the refrig- 
erators and air conditioners and auto- 
mobiles and the thousand and one things 
which make up our high standard of 
living. 

Mr. Chairman, for those who may feel 
that agriculture has lost its importance 
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because of the decreasing number of 
farmers, may I point out some significant 
facts, to those who come from city dis- 
tricts, those who represent the 90 per- 
cent, that they frequently overlook. 
And that is the importance of agricul- 
ture to them. In addition to providing 
food, clothing, and shelter, which is the 
best buy and the best bargain that our 
American people have today, agriculture 
is still the most basic factor in our na- 
tional existence. Agriculture is still the 
mainstay of our economy. It is the prin- 
cipal source of new wealth. It is the 
main provider of basic raw materials 
which support all segments of business 
and industry. Reliable estimates indi- 
cate that each dollar of wealth taken 
from the soil generates $7 of income 
throughout the rest of our economy. 

Agriculture is still our largest indus- 
try. Today, in spite of the decreasing 
number, over 7 million people are em- 
ployed on our farms and ranches. This 
is 12 times the number of people in the 
steel industry. It is nine times the num- 
ber in the automobile industry, and is 
twice the number in our transportation 
and public utilities industries combined. 

Agriculture is still our largest market 
for the products of industry. It uses more 
steel in a year than is used for a year’s 
output of passenger cars. It uses more 
petroleum products than any other in- 
dustry in the country. It uses more rub- 
ber each year than is required to produce 
tires for 6 million automobiles. It is one 
of the Nation’s largest users of electrical 
power. Its inventory of machinery and 
equipment exceeds the assets of the steel 
industry, and is five times that of the 
automobile industry. 

I mention this so you may know that 
agriculture is a big part of our economy 
and as it goes so in the long run will the 
Nation go. There is no way from the 
standpoint of economics that you can 
have a prosperous industry, a prosperous 
labor, and an unprosperous agriculture, 
with agriculture pulling the other two 
down. You may hide it for a few years, 
it may take a few years for it to be 
felt, but any time the biggest market 
for industry in this country has to quit 
buying you have invited a depression, 
which has followed every time that the 
purchasing power has gone down. 

I was more a lawyer than farmer when 
I came here. I have worked with this 
problem and with this subject matter 
through the years, and I have given to it 
what legal training and legal background 
I possess. It has been a revelation to me 
as a lawyer to sit there and review with 
the Department of Agriculture repre- 
sentatives some of the very basic prob- 
lems we have in this country and of 
which so many of us are unaware. 

A former Secretary of Agriculture 
once pointed out that life is a contest be- 
tween man and insects. Truly as you 
sit on this committee you learn that 
there is hardly a thing in this country 
that is not threatened by a variety of 
insects and diseases. 

During our hearings this year, the 
committee received voluminous testi- 
mony from Department of Agriculture 
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Officials, Members of Congress and rep- 
resentatives of various private organi- 
zations concerning this problem. The 
information received indicates that, de- 
spite excellent research results and im- 
proved control techniques, the threat 
from insects and diseases continues to 
become a greater and greater element 
of cost to our farmers and consumers. 

A review of the hearing records will 
indicate the many and varied threats to 
nearly every type of commodity grown 
in the United States. An example of 
the problem is the recent invasion of 
“pear decline” in the major pear pro- 
ducing States of the west coast, where 
a disease which was first recognized in 
1959 is threatening to destroy the entire 
industry in that area in a very few years. 

Tuberculosis, hog cholera, brucellosis, 
airsacculitis of poultry, fowl typhoid, 
swine erysipelas, and many other dis- 
eases of animals—some of which affect 
humans—are plaguing the livestock and 
poultry producers of the country. 

Witchweed, nematodes, gypsy moth, 
boll weevil, Japanese beetle, pink boll- 
worm, European chafer, citrus blackfly, 
Mexican fruit fly, khapra beetle, sweet- 
potato weevil and white fringed beetles 
continue to cost the Nation billions of 
dollars annually in production losses 
and control costs. 

The threat from insects and diseases 
is further complicated by the increased 
speed and volume of travel between all 
areas of the world. Nearly 5 million 
more persons entered the United States 
during fiscal year 1960 than in 1959. 
The number of planes requiring inspec- 
tion in 1960 was 140,000, about double 
the number in 1954. Automobiles and 
trucks crossing from Mexico reached 25 
million last year, an increase of 10 mil- 
lion over 1955. 

The opening of additional ports along 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and increased 
nonstop overseas air flights to airports 
in the interior of the country are also 
increasing the threat of introduction of 
new pests from abroad. 

A total of 314,367 unauthorized plant 
materials was intercepted by the for- 
eign quarantine inspections in fiscal 
year 1960, including 30,230 containing 
dangerous plant pests. This is an, in- 
crease of 19.5 percent over the preceding 
year. The insects intercepted included 
many of the world’s most destructive 
pests of food, fiber and forestry crops. 

It has been estimated by agricultural 
experts that the damage to crops by the 
more than 600 different kinds of major 
destructive plant insects in the United 
States amount to nearly $4 billion each 
year. Cotton insects account for nearly 
$600 million annually, cereal and forage 
insects account for some $400 million an- 
nually, and stored grain and household 
insects cause annual damage of over $1 
billion. It is further estimated that an- 
nual losses caused by plant diseases total 
$2.5 billion, and that livestock losses due 
to diseases and parasites exceed $2 billion 
per year. 

If foot-and-mouth disease should be- 
come established in this country, it is 
estimated that annual losses would be 
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in the billions of dollars. It is further 
predicted that the introduction of fowl 
pest in this country could virtually elim- 
inate the poultry industry. The intro- 
duction of rinderpest would cost the Na- 
tion $1 billion annually. 

To fully appreciate the effects of these 
destructive diseases and pests, it is nec- 
essary only to look to other parts of the 
world where food production is subject 
to their ravages. In the Middle East, 
desert locusts have been sweeping the 
semiarid lands for centuries, leaving 
ruin to crops and starvation in their 
wake. In Pakistan, severe locust, cater- 
pillar, and cricket outbreaks have caused 
losses as high as 80 percent in some 
areas. It is almost impossible to main- 
tain supplies of grain in storage in India 
because of the ravages of weevils, bran 
beetles, and the world’s worst pest of 
stored grain—the khapra beetle. 

Stored-grain pests are so bad in tropi- 
cal areas of the world that the race to 
eat the grain before insects devour it 
results in frequent periods of starvation. 
The people compete with the pests for 
survival. Their low standard of living 
thus becomes understandable. 

The distribution of cattle in Africa is 
determined primarily by the presence or 
absence of the tsetse fly. ‘This is a major 
reason why an African child, once 
weaned, may never again taste milk. 
The cattle tick and the human warble 
or torsalo fly cause tremendous losses to 
hides, beef, and milk production in Cen- 
tral and South America. Mortality 
among calves may be as high as 70 per- 
cent in some of the more heavily infested 
areas. 

A recent report from Argentina indi- 
cates that 50,000 calves succumbed in 
1 year’s time to screwworm—the same 
one found in this country. The Argen- 
tines have no effective means of dealing 
with this pest. 

It is estimated by officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that failure to 
meet these increasing insect and disease 
threats could double the cost and reduce 
the quality of food to the American con- 
sumer in5 years. It is further estimated 
that in 10 to 15 years this Nation could 
be short of essential foods. 

Food is an outstanding bargain in the 
United States today. It is usual for peo- 
ple in most areas of the world to spend 
one-third to one-half or more of their 
income for food. United Nations figures 
for 1958 show the percentage of income 
spent for food in certain areas as follows: 
Italy, 46 percent; Japan, 51 percent; Cey- 
lon, 57 percent; Nigeria, 71 percent. In 
the United States, food costs take 20 
percent or less of the disposable income. 

American consumers also enjoy the 
greatest variety and the finest quality of 
food available anywhere in the world. 
Further, such food is the most whole- 
some and healthful in the world. 

In the Middle East, it is common to 
find imsect larvae in the fresh fruit 
placed on tables in the best hotels. The 
average consumer in America wouldn’t 
consider buying the rusty, scrubby, pitted 
fruit offered in the public markets of 
that area. 

American agriculture has made many 
contributions to human health and well- 
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being, in addition to providing whole- 
some foods for the family table. Agri- 
cultural scientists developed commercial 
methods of making penicillin. They also 
produced dextran, a blood plasma substi- 
tute, a starch sponge. for medical and 
surgical use, and dicoumerol, a blood 
thinner of great medical significance. 

Through its research in the field of 
human nutrition, the Department of 
Agriculture is developing very significant 
information on the health aspects of fats 
in our diets, fat metabolism, and choles- 
terol in the blood. 

One of the moving forces behind the 
amazing evolution in American agricul- 
ture has been our progress in agricul- 
tural science and technology. Many of 
these advances have begun with the agri- 
cultural research carried on cooperative- 
ly by the Department of Agriculture and 
the State experiment stations, supple- 
mented by industrial research. 

The committee has supported the re- 
search programs of the Department. It 
has provided funds each year as fully 
as could be justified within the financial 
limits of the Federal Treasury. Funds 
provided for such research through the 
years have proved to be a sound invest- 
ment. It is estimated by agricultural 
experts that, if farmers today were still 
using the practices of only 20 years ago, 
it would cost an additional $13 billion 
a year to produce our food and fiber. 
The additional annual food bill to the 
American consumer would be much 
larger. 

One of the major problems of the re- 
search programs of the Department is 
to keep ahead of research needs. The 
research programs must anticipate fu- 
ture problems and devise ways to solve 
them before they emerge. Much of the 
research being done today will not be- 
gin to influence agriculture for another 
10 to 15 years. Research administrators 
must foresee what future conditions will 
be—judging from present information— 
and develop answers that will be needed 
in the future. 

This is particularly true for the dis- 
eases and pests of livestock and crops 
discussed earlier. For example, the De- 
partment is conducting research over- 
seas on African swine fever, which has 
recently swept out of Africa into other 
areas of the world. This work is in- 
surance for our hog producers, should 
the disease appear in this country. 

Similarly, the Department went 
abroad recently to study hoja blanca, be- 
cause its appearance in tropical Ameri- 
can areas posed a real threat to rice 
production in the United States. 

The Department was well prepared 
for the Mediterranean fruit fly when it 
invaded Florida in 1956 and threatened 
the Nation’s fruit industry. Eight years 
of work in California and Hawaii had 
produced a great deal of basic informa- 
tion a swell as attractants and sprays 
that helped eradicate this pest within a 
year and a half. 

To meet the needs of Agriculture, the 
Department must be in a position to take 
effective research action at once when a 
serious problem arises. It should have 
a source of funds from which to draw 
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immediately, without having to nego- 
tiate a transfer of funds from other work. 

For instance, the spotted alfalfa aphid 
invaded the Southwest in 1954 and 
spread throughout the Western States 
in the next 2 or 3 years. The Depart- 
ment shifted about $40,000 from other 
work to develop chemical controls, look 
for parasites and predators, and develop 
resistant varieties. An adequate con- 
tingency fund would have enabled the 
scientists to save at least a year in the 
period required for eradication—at a 
time when the spotted alfalfa aphid was 
costing growers $30 to $40 million an- 
nually. 

Another invader has been the face 
fly, which came into New England from 
Canada some years ago. Suddenly, in 
1959, it threatened to become a serious 
menace to our livestock. Again, the 
emergency was met by shifting $30,000 
to $40,000 from other programs. This 
worrisome pest has now spread across the 
country as far west as Nebraska. De- 
partment entomologists feel that they 
lost valuable time in bringing this threat 
under control due to the lack of a con- 
tingency fund from which to draw. 

To enable the Department to move in 
on such problems quickly, the com- 
mittee has established for the first time 
a contingency research fund of $1 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1962. The fund will 
be available to the Administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service to expe- 
dite work on research problems and to 
meet special research needs as_ they 
arise. 

Such a fund will also be available to 
give increased emphasis to some of the 
many special problems presented to the 
committee by Members of Congress and 
other witnesses this year, including 
basic research on wheat and grains, re- 
search on the improved digestibility of 
dry edible beans, barley and malt re- 
search, research on pear decline, forage 
and range research, soybean research, 
poultry research—particularly with ref- 
erence to airsacculitis—soil and water 
conservation research, and others. In 
many of these areas, the work might 
best be done through contracts with 
qualified research institutions. 

As in previous years, Many persons 
appeared before the committee in sup- 
port of additional funds for various 
projects, many of which were not in- 
cluded in the 1962 budget. Several 
hundred witnesses presented requests 
for additions to the budget totaling about 
$500 million. 

Proponents of many of these pro- 
grams offered sound and persuasive evi- 
dence to support their requests. How- 
ever, the committee is faced with a 
larger than usual budget this year. Itis 
also faced with the fact that two Presi- 
dents have considered and approved the 
present budget. This makes it virtually 
impossible to add funds for all of these 
many proposals. 

In most cases, the proposed research 
projects are what the committee had 
hoped the Advisory Committee would 
urge the Department to undertake by 
shifts in emphasis within present funds. 
The committee is somewhat disappointed 
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that the Advisory Committee system has 
not been more effective in screening 
these proposals and in getting the De- 
partment, to the greatest extent possible, 
to transfer personnel and shift its facili- 
ties to meet these urgent problems. 

The committee has called on the spe- 
cialists of the Department to review 
these many special requests and give 
them careful consideration. In most 
cases, it appears that further detailed 
findings by the Department are neces- 
sary and further consideration should 
pe given to them in the preparation of 
future budgets. 

Further, some of the more urgent re- 
search needs presented to the commit- 
tee should be given consideration by the 
Research Administrator in the allocation 
of the contingency research fund dis- 
cussed above, where a shift of emphasis 
will not meet the need fully. 

Remarkable progress has been made in 
soil and water conservation in the 
United States in the last 25 years, but 
the biggest part of the job still lies 
ahead. The United States continues to 
suffer heavy soil erosion losses. Some 
120 million acres are being endangered 
seriously. Only about a third of our land 
is safeguarded adequately. 

More than half the estimated $1.2 bil- 
lion average annual floodwater and sedi- 
ment damage in the United States occurs 
on the headwater streams and small trib- 
utaries. And sediment causes costly 
damage to the Nation’s 10,000 major 
water storage reservoirs. 

Increased farm production resulting 
from tremendous advances in science 
and technology, and surpluses of some 
farm crops, tends to obscure the fact 
that, to meet food and fiber needs of 
15 years hence, this country will need 
the production equivalent of over 200 
million more acres, based on current 
yields. Since we do not have 200 million 
more acres of cropland, this production 
must come largely from increased yields 
on existing cropland. This is in the face 
of continuing annual losses of some 
400,000 acres of cropland because of ero- 
sion, and 3 times that amount each 
year through conversion of good farm- 
ing land to urban and industrial uses. 

Nearly one-fourth of the people of the 
Nation face problems of water shortage, 
poor water, or both. The rate of water 
use predicted for 1980 is nearly twice 
what it was in 1955. 

Since three-fourths of our land area 
is in private ownership and 60 percent 
is in farms and ranches, it follows that 
our farmers and ranchers are the princi- 
pal managers of the Nation’s soil and 
water resources for all the people. How 
our farmers and ranchers manage the 
lands under their stewardship for the 
benefit of us all determines whether we 
shall have soil conservation or soil ero- 
sion, whether we shall have the right 
quality and quantity of water or poor 
water and not enough of it, not only for 
agriculture but for cities and industry. 

It is essential that we recognize the 
national scope of the problem and put 
forth extra effort on programs that will 
conserve and most effectively utilize the 
soil and water resources of our country. 
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It is imperative that we intensify our na- 
tional programs to protect and imprcve 
our soil and water resources. 

In his special message on natural re- 
sources presen’ on February 23, 1961, 
the President again emphasized the im- 
portance of our soil and water resources 
to the future of this Nation. The ma- 
jority of the members of the committee 
agree with this belief and feel that ade- 
quate funds must be provided for all pro- 
grams which contribute to soil and water 
conservation, including the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, conservation research, 
watershed protection and flood preven- 
tion, and the agricultural conservation 
program. 

Through the years, the agricultural 
conservation program has been the Fed- 
eral Government’s principal economic 
stimulus to farmers and ranchers to vol- 
untarily apply needed conservation 
measures. It is used in all agricultural 
counties in the 50 States, Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. Conservation 
practices were carried out under this 
program in 1959 on over a million farms 
and ranches, covering 388 million acres. 

This program has served the Nation 
well for a quarter of a century. It has 
helped to meet the public responsibility 
for protecting and conserving the soil, 
water, and woodland resources of the Na- 
tion. The accomplishments of this pro- 
gram have been significant. From 1936 
through 1959, stripcropping has been 
established on over 104 million acres 
of cropland, and contour farming has 
been installed on over 138 million acres. 
Nearly 25 million acres have been ter- 
raced and 762 million acres of vegeta- 
tive cover have been installed. Over 
1.6 million storage dams and reservoirs 
of various types and sizes have been 
built, and over 38 million acres have 
been drained for conservation purposes. 

During this period, this program has 
stimulated twice as much economic ac- 
tivity as the amount of Federal funds 
spent, since the farmer puts up about 
half the cost of the practices, plus his 
labor. The per capita annual cost is 
about $1.40, and the investment per acre 
of farmland is 54 cents. 

This committee has opposed efforts 
through the years to cripple this vital 
program. Nearly every year, it has had 
to fight efforts to reduce the program 
below the traditional level of $250 million 
per year. Since 1953, it has had to re- 
store proposed budget cuts in all but 3 
years. 

In view of the importance of this pro- 
gram to our broad national efforts in the 
soil and water conservation field, the 
committee recommends the continua- 
tion of the $250 million program authori- 
zation for the coming year. The major- 
ity of the members feel strongly that any 
reduction below this level will seriously 
impair future conservation programs 
throughout all areas of the country. 

Flood prevention work on the 11 origi- 
nal watersheds was initiated by the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. Work has 
been in process under the supervision 
of the Department since that time. 
This committee has frequently provided 
more funds than requested for this pur- 
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pose and has consistently urged the De- 
partment to speed up construction to 
prevent continued loss of soil and water 
and to save money in view of steadily in- 
creasing construction costs. 

Recognizing the value of this up- 
stream watershed approach to our con- 
servation efforts, and realizing the need 
for such work throughout the entire 
United States, the committee initiated 
the watershed protection program in 
1954 by adding $5 million not requested 
in the budget to initiate conservation 
work on about 60 pilot demonstration 
projects in various areas of the country. 
This program was so well received and 
proved so successful that Public Law 
566 was adopted the following year to 
establish a permanent upstream water- 
shed program on a nationwide basis. 

Funds for this watershed protection 
program have grown rapidly in view of 
its great acceptance and the large local 
demand for Federal assistance. This 
appropriation has grown from the orig- 
inal $5 million in 1954 to $36.8 million in 
1961 and to a recommended $53,787,000 
for 1962. 

The committee has actively supported 
this program and the appropriation in- 
creases needed. It has included in the 
bill for 1962 the full increase of $9,562,000 
recommended by President Eisenhower 
which was further increased to $17,062,- 
000 by President Kennedy. It recognizes 
that only 650 of the 1400 communities 
which have applied for watershed plan- 
ning have received Federal help to date. 
It is estimated that more than 8,000 small 
watersheds need the type of conservation 
assistance provided by this program. 

The committee also recognizes the 
urgent need to accelerate the work on the 
11 major watersheds initiated in 1944, 
At that time, it was estimated that these 
projects would be completed in 15 years. 
In 1961, some 17 years later, the work on 
these projects is estimated to be only 33.4 
percent complete. On one of the major 
watersheds the work is only 17.5 percent 
complete. 

Testimony presented to the committee 
indicates that the iocal sponsors of these 
projects are anxious to move ahead at a 
much faster rate. In some cases, delays 
in obtaining local easements and funds 
have been overcome and the local organ- 
izations are fully equipped to proceed. 

There is an urgent need to move ahead 
at a faster rate. In view of the evidence 
that local interests are prepared to pro- 
ceed more rapidly, the committee has 
increased the funds in this bill for the 
11 major watersheds to $25 million, an 
increase of $5,537,000 over the budget. 
This should permit work in these water- 
sheds to proceed at the same accelerated 
rate as the new budget has provided for 
watershed protection work in the rest of 
the country. 

The committee recommends $76,558,- 
000 for the research programs of this 
agency during fiscal year 1962, which is 
$616,000 less than the budget estimates. 
The increase of $5,325,000 over funds 
appropriated for 1961 includes $2 million 
for staffing the new Animal Disease Lab- 
oratory which will be ready for opera- 
tion about July 1, 1961; $935,000 for 
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staffing other research laboratories con- 
structed with funds included in previous 
bills and now ready for operation; $250,- 
000 for staffing North Central hydrology 
research watershed at Columbia, Mo.; 
$205,000 to expand and strengthen re- 
search on tobacco quality and produc- 
tion; $60,000 to intensify research on 
pear decline and other rootstock prob- 
lems; $600,000 for utilization research on 
fibers, fruits and vegetables, oilseeds, 
cereal and forage crops, and new and 
special plants; $275,000 for research on 
human nutrition; and $1 million for the 
contingency fund for research discussed 
earlier in this report. 

The committee has provided what it 
considers to be adequate funds for staff- 
ing the new Ames Laboratory. Based on 
prior experience and the inevitable de- 
lays in getting a new facility in opera- 
tion, and the difficulties of recruiting ad- 
ditional staff, it is unlikely that the full 
funds requested will be required for the 
first year. 

In the implementation of research 
projects at the new Ames Laboratory, the 
Department is urged to give special at- 
tention to the airsacculitis disease of 
chickens and turkeys. The Committee 
has received considerable testimony as 
to the seriousness of this problem to the 
poultry producers of the Nation. The 
statistics on condemnations by the poul- 
try inspection service of the Department 
due to this disease are alarming. It is 
understood that the Department is now 
spending nearly $300,000 for research 
on this problem and expects to increase 
the funds for fiscal year 1962. It is 
recommended that, of the funds pro- 
vided in this bill for fiscal year 1962, a 
minimum of $387,800 be used for this 
work. If additional funds for this pur- 
pose should become necessary, the new 
contingency research fund could be used 
to meet the need. 

The additional $935,000 for staffing 
new laboratories covers staffing and first 
year operating costs of the cotton insect 
research laboratory at Mississippi State 
University and the two grain insect re- 
search facilities at Brookings, S. Dak., 
and Tifton, Ga. Of this amount, $50,000 
should be used to restore the original 
level of operation at the conservation re- 
search laboratory at Morris, Minn., 
which was curtailed to provide $25,000 
each for two subsidiary research facili- 
ties at Madison, S. Dak., and Crookston, 
Minn. The purpose of the north cen- 
tral hydrology research watershed is to 
gain basic information on precipitation- 
runoff relationships, sedimentation, and 
channel stability in one of the most 
highly developed agricultural areas in 
the United States. The area, over 110 
million acres in extent, includes large 
portions of the central clay pan and the 
Iowa-Minnesota Till Plain as well as an 
extensive portion of the Upper Missis- 
sippi loess drift and the Missouri Valley 
deep loess soils. Those areas are under 
intensive land use, ranging between 60 
and 80 percent in cultivation and grass- 
land. An additional $250,000 is provided 
for this project. 

Tobacco production requires a greater 
amount of labor per dollar value to the 
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grower than any other field crop. The 
need to mechanize is great, but the end 
product of mechanized production 
must be of high quality to meet the spe- 
cific demands of discriminating con- 
sumers. Variations in quality brought 
about by changed production and han- 
dling practices, or by the use of filters 
and reconstituted tobacco, affect both 
domestic and export markets. Research 
is urgently needed on the laborsaving 
and cost-reducing potentialities of 
mechanization and on improved cultural 
and management practices. The com- 
mittee recommends the budget increase 
of $205,000 for this purpose. 

One of the most urgent needs for ad- 
ditional research results from the re- 
cent appearance of pear decline in the 
Nation’s pear-producing areas on the 
west coast. This disease has spread 
alarmingly in the commercial pear 
growing areas of Washington, Oregon, 
and California. It threatens to destroy 
a very substantial portion of the pear 
trees in these three States which pro- 
duce 87 percent of the commercial crop 
of quality pears. Affected trees fail to 
make normal growth, do not set or ma- 
ture normal fruit, and become progres- 
sively weaker until they die. Slow de- 
velopment of the disorder causes death 
of the tree in 1 or 2 years, but, in many 
eases, vigorous and apparently healthy 
trees may develop quick wilting and die 
within a week. The committee has in- 
cluded the budget increase of $60,000 for 
the study of this and other root stock 
problems. This will make about $100,000 
available for fiscal year 1962. If addi- 
tional amounts become necessary during 
the year, the use of funds in the con- 
tingency research fund might be con- 
sidered by the research administrator. 

The additional $600,000 for utilization 
research will assist the Department to 
serve the farmer by finding new and 
larger uses for his products, just as in- 
dustrial utilization research serves the 
chemical industries. If the farmer’s 
traditional markets are to be protected 
and if he is to share in large future 
markets, agricultural utilization research 
must be as vigorous and progressive as 
that of its competitors. 

With the additional $275,000 provided 
for human nutrition research, it is ex- 
pected that work will be expanded on 
the biological value of food, on fats dif- 
fering in fatty acid composition, on foods 
important for protein, such as meats and 
dairy products, and on selected foods im- 
portant for other nutrients, such as 
cereals and certain vegetables. Re- 
search is needed to determine the range 
in levels of consumption of these prod- 
ucts that will yield the greatest nutri- 
tional effect without risking imbalances 
in metabolism and to determine and 
evaluate food consumption patterns of 
individuals in different population 
groups. Findings of the Department in 
this area are used widely by medical and 
health agencies. 

The many and varied problems of 
agriculture, as well as many consumer 
problems relative to food and home eco- 
nomics, continue to increase the need for 
additional research beyond the funds 
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that can be provided to meet them. 
Year after year, the research budgets of 
the Department increase. And each 
year, the committee is approached by 
many individuals and groups requesting 
additional funds for special research 
projects in nearly every phase of agri- 
culture. As pointed out earlier in this 
report, nearly 200 persons not connected 
with the Department appeared before 
the committee this year, most of them 
proposing new and additional research 
projects. 

Since the financial limitations under 
which the budget is prepared and ap- 
proved are so stringent, it appears neces- 
sary that some new approach to this 
problem be found. The Department is 
directed, therefore, to make a thorough 
review during the coming year of re- 
search by private organizations, State 
experiment stations, and agencies of the 
Department to determine: (1) The im- 
portance of research now being con- 
ducted as compared to the additional] 
research needs which have not yet been 
met; and (2) how more of these addi- 
tional research needs can be met ona 
cooperative basis with the many private 
research agencies in the field of agri- 
culture. 

Further, unavailability of labor for 
farming operations has greatly increased 
the need for additional research on 
mechanization of practices and pro- 
cedures which can be adapted by vir- 
tue of size and cost to smaller farms. 
Such problems as weed control, pest con- 
trol, cultivation, and harvesting, all of 
which require labor which is not avail- 
able, should have special attention. 

The Department is also requested to 
make a careful reevaluation of the 
priority position of the facility proposed 
to study soil-water-plant relationships. 
There seems to be considerable interest 
in locating this faciilty at Cornell Uni- 
versity, because of the many advan- 
tages this institution has to offer. The 
committee believes the same review 
should be made of the mechanics of 
erosion laboratory in which many repre- 
sentatives from North Carolina have ex- 
pressed deep interest. 

For plant and animal disease and pest 
control, the sum of $55,165,000 is rec- 
ommended for the coming fiscal year, an 
increase of $1,195,000 over fiscal year 
1961 and a decrease of $225,000 in the 
budget estimate. The amount proposed 
includes increases of $450,000 to staff the 
control and regulatory activities at the 
new Ames Laboratory, $400,000 for addi- 
tional plant quarantine inspectors, and 
$345,000 to meet mandatory salary in- 
creases due to a recent reclassification 
of all veterinarians in the regulatory, 
control, and inspection programs of the 
Department. 

The increase of $400,000 for plant 
quarantine work will permit the employ- 
ment of 35 additional inspectors to 
strengthen staffs at existing ports of 
entry and to staff new ports of entry 
where traffic volume requires full-time 
inspection personnel. The growing vol- 
ume of foreign traffic means that new 
ports of entry must be opened, and that 
established ports must enlarge their 
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facilities to take care of increased traffic. 
Further, the opening of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, and increased nonstop oversea 
airflights into the interior of the United 
States has increased the inspection load. 
Many destructive pests and diseases, 
such as the Mediterranean fruit fly, 
oriental fruit fly, khapra beetle, citrus 
eanker, and others, formerly established 
in limited areas of the world, are now 
spreading among other countries as in- 
ternational traffic increases—thus add- 
ing to potential sources of entry into the 
United States. 

In the fall of 1960, the Civil Service 
Commission began a study of veterinary 
positions in the Department in view of 
the increasing responsibilities and edu- 
cational requirements of this type of 
work. Asa result of this study, the Com- 
mission is preparing to issue revised 
standards which will result in the up- 

of about 60 percent of the peo- 

ple involved. It is mandatory that the 

ote pay the additional salary 

ed. An increase of $345,000 

is Ee aetes in this paragraph of the bill 
for this purpose. 

The committee believes that a more 
effective and economical program for the 
control and eradication of brucellosis 
and tuberculosis of cattle could be con- 
ducted by closer coordination of the two 
programs. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that the Department combine the 
personnel and facilities of these two ac- 
tivities into a single operation. It is 
further recommended that the funds for 
the two programs be handled as a single 
item in order to provide flexibility in 
handling personnel assignments. 

The bill includes $24,216,000 for meat 
inspection for fiscal year 1962. This is 
an increase of $1,090,000 over funds for 
1961. The increase provides $675,000 
for the employment of 108 additional 
meat inspectors to meet increased work- 
loads. It also includes $415,000 to meet 
mandatory salary increases due to re- 
classifications, as discussed under the 
preceding heading. 

The most important factor in the in- 
spection workload increase is the ever- 
growing number of establishments re- 
quiring Federal ins>ection, as well as 
the number of cities and towns in which 
they are located. Since 1959 the num- 
ber of cities and towns has increased 
from 546 to 624—14.3 percent—and the 
number of meatpacking establishments 
has increased from 1,334 to 1,484—11.2 
percent. 

For the foreign currency program, the 
committee recommends the budget esti- 
mate of $5,265,000 for fiscal year 1962, a 
decrease of $9,866,000 below 1960 appro- 
Priations. This amount will permit 
continuation of essential oversea re- 
Search in those countries where foreign 
currencies generated under Public Law 
480 are excess to normal U.S. require- 


The program includes research in the 
fields of crop production and diseases, 
human nutrition, marketing and for- 
estry. _This research supplements the 
work. done under the regular research 
brograms of the Department, using for- 
eign currencies generated abroad 
through Public Law 480. Since these 
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currencies generally must be spent in the 
countries in which earned, this appears 
to be a productive use for them. 

The sum of $800,000 is included in this 
portion of the bill for construction of 
facilities, a reduction of $6,950,000 below 
funds for 1961 and an increase of $250,- 
000 in the budget. The amount recom-~ 
mended includes $425,000 for the con- 
struction of a facility for research on 
biological control of insects through use 
of parasites, predators, and diseases as a 
means of avoiding residues and other 
hazards. 

This item also includes $375,000 for a 
soil and water conservation research lab- 
oratory at Florence, S.C., to conduct re- 
search on soil and water resource prob- 
lems in the upper and middle coastal 
Plains of the Mid-Atlantic States, an area 
characterized by a flat to rolling topog- 
raphy. The 30 million acres of the 
Coastal Plain soils constitute a major 
agricultural area. The soils are highly 
susceptible to surface crusting and com- 
paction, conditions which limit infiltra- 
tion and movement of water through 
the soil. These problems also influence 
surface runoff and erosion, reduce irri- 
gation efficiency and affect the efficiency 
of ground water recharge. 

An appropriation of $34,803,000 is pro- 
vided for grants to State experiment sta- 
tions for fiscal year 1962. This includes 
$34,553,000 for payments to States and 
$250,000 for penalty mail costs. The in- 
crease of $2 million will provide funds to 
pay salary increases where needed and 
to expand the research programs of the 
State institutions. The committee is in- 
formed that a major portion of this in- 
crease will be used for increased salaries 
to compete with those paid in similar 
organizations. 

The committee believes in this program 
and has consistently supported adequate 
funds for this purpose. It recognizes 
that there are many problems which dif- 
fer from one State to another, that can 
be solved only through research findings 
of these localinstitutions, It agrees that 
funds must be provided to continue the 
research programs of each of these facil- 
ities to meet this need. 

At the same time, however, it is aware 
that many of our most pressing problems 
are national in scope, requiring a more 
centralized approach to their solution. 
The regional research program of this 
organization has provided a logical and 
effective approach to this matter. How- 
ever, there is still a great need for further 
centralization of research work where an 
urgent areawide or nationwide problem 
arises. The committee recommends that 
the Department give further study to the 
most effective means of, first, preventing 
duplication in research efforts and, sec- 
ond, centralizing research activities to 
bring about the most satisfactory re- 
search results where required on a broad 
basis. 

The sum of $58,790,000 has been in- 
cluded in the bill for 1962 for payments 
to States and Puerto Rico, an increase 
of $2,212,000 over funds provided for 
fiscal year 1961. 

This increase provides additional funds 
to strengthen State and county extension 
work and to expand marketing educa- 
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tional work designed to assist farmers, 
consumers, and marketing firms to ad- 
just to the changes taking place in the 
entire marketing process. 

The need to maintain competitive sal- 
ary levels is also a problem for this or- 
ganization. It is expected that much of 
the increase for this program will be 
used for salary increases for county ex- 
tension agents and home demonstration 
workers, where essential to maintain 
salaries at competitive levels. 

The Federal Extension Service pro- 
vides for leadership counsel and assist- 
ance to the 50 States and Puerto Rico. 
An appropriation of $2,452,000 is pro- 
posed for fiscal year 1962, a reduction of 
$48,000 in the budget estimate. The 
increase of $50,000 over fiscal year 1961 
will permit the employment of several 
new specialists in the Washington office 
to provide leadership in rural develop- 
ment, community development, agricul- 
tural chemicals, and related subjects. 
The complexities of modern-day agricul- 
ture make further specialized leader- 
ship of this type necessary. 

During the current fiscal year, ‘soil 
conservation assistance has been pro- 
vided for 20 new districts which have 
come into existence. It is expected that 
an additional 18 districts will be organ- 
ized in fiscal year 1962, which will bring 
the total to 2,905 districts by June 30, 
1962. 

The committee recommends the full 
budget estimate of $89,725,000 for the 
soil conservation operations, an in- 
crease of $1,121,000 over the 1961 appro- 
priation. This amount will provide an 
additional $496,000 to staff the 18 new 
districts expected to be organized next 
year. It also includes $25,000 for addi- 
tional space needed at field locations. 

Last year’s bill authorized the Depart- 
ment to carry forward $600,000 of 
unused 1960 funds to employ conserva- 
tion aids and other nonprofessional 
personnel on a part-time or contract 
basis to meet the increasing workload 
of this organization. The pending bill 
includes a direct appropriation of 
$600,000, in lieu of the carryover provi- 
sion in last year’s bill, to continue this 
arrangement in 1962. 

For watershed protection, the bill 
carries an appropriation for 1962 of 
$53,787,000—the full budget estimate. 
This is an increase of $17,062,000 over 
the appropriation for fiscal year 1961. 
However, when the carryover of over $5 
million from 1960 into 1961 is considered, 
the actual increase is about $12 million. 

The amount recommended includes 
$5,500,000 for investigations and plan- 
ning, an increase of $296,000 over 1961. 
The committee agrees, however, that an 
additional $1 million of the increase for 
watershed improvements may be made 
available for further planning parties, if 
found necessary during the year. 

As discussed earlier, the need for this 
program and the demand from localities 
for participation are growing at a tre- 
mendous rate each year. Additional 
applications are being received at almost 
twice the rate that work plans are being 
completed. The backlog of unserviced 
applications on hand amounts to about 
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4% years’ work at the present level of 
planning assistance. 

It is estimated that there will be 338 
Public Law 566 watershed projects at the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1962 in which 
works of improvement will be in process 
of installation. About 158 of these will 
be receiving advance engineering and 
technical assistance only, which is a pre- 
requisite before the projects can be ad- 
vanced to the construction stage. An 
estimated 80 are expected to be advanced 
to the construction stage during 1962 and 
about 100 additional projects will be ap- 
proved for advanced engineering and 
technical assistance. 

The same type of watershed treatment 
in certain important areas of the Nation 
is carried out under the flood prevention 
program, authorized by the Flood Con- 
trol Act of 1944. For this work in these 
11 major watersheds during fiscal year 
1962, the committee has included an ap- 
propriation of $25 million in the bill. 
This is an increase of $5,537,000 over the 
1961 appropriation, which will enable the 
Department to speed up works of im- 
provement in these areas in line with the 
rate requested by the President’s budget 
for other regions. 

As pointed out earlier, the work on 
these 11 major watersheds is lagging far 
behind the program envisioned when 
this program was initiated in 1944. At 
that time, it was estimated that these 
projects would be completed in 15 years. 
It is now 17 years later and the overall 
program is only about 33 percent com- 
plete. It was also pointed out earlier 
that information given to the commit- 
tee shows that the local sponsors of 
these projects are now able to proceed 
at a much faster rate than funds have 
been made available heretofore, which 
indicates the need for additional funds 
to finance the Federal portion of the 
projects at an accelerated rate. 

The bill carries an appropriation for 
this organizational unit of $9,049,000 for 
fiscal year 1962, a reduction of $484,000 
in the budget estimate. The committee 
has held this recently organized service 
to the 1961 level of operation, feeling 
that it should complete its realinement 
of functions and reevaluation of activi- 
ties and financial needs within present 
limits of funds. 

The committee recommends a ap- 
propriation of $8,688,000 for the coming 
year, a reduction of $34,000 in the budg- 
et estimate. The increase of $500,000 
over 1961 is provided to extend to ad- 
ditional States and commodities basic 
improvements in the crop and livestock 
estimates program. This is the second 
year’s installment of a 3- or 4-year pro- 
gram to modernize this service and im- 
prove the accuracy of these estimates. 
The committee feels that this modern- 
ization effort should continue. 

In developing these improvements, 
consideration should be given to the ad- 
visability of establishing objective crop 
estimates of grapes and lemons in coop- 
eration with the State of California. 
The need for more frequent reports on 
inventories of potatoes and other com- 
modities should also be given further 
review. 
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An appropriation of $37,702,000 is 
recommended for marketing research 
and service, including $4,515,000 for 
marketing research and $33,187,000 for 
marketing services. The amounts pro- 
posed are $108,000 less than the budget 
estimate and are $3,789,900 over the 
1961 appropriation. 

The increase of $297,800 for marketing 
research is provided for marketing re- 
search at Clemson, S.C., to improve the 
spinning, weaving, and finishing quali- 
ties of cotton. This work was started in 
1961 with Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds. It is proposed to carry this work 
forward and expand it slightly in 1962 
from funds included in this appropria- 
tion item. 

Increasing mechanization in cotton 
production and harvesting methods and 
in drying and cleaning cotton during 
ginning appears to have resulted in se- 
rious problems in the spinning, weaving, 
and finishing qualities of cotton. These 
problems are being reported by domestic 
and foreign users of American cotton to 
such an extent that it is of mounting 
concern to the cotton industry. More 
data is needed to determine what proc- 
esses and practices damage cotton fiber 
and to develop corrective measures. 

The increase for marketing services 
provides $59,000 for additions to the 
leased wire service for the market news 
service, $75,100 for more effective admin- 
istration of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act, $25,000 for the rental of additional 
space needed for the various activities 
of this agency, $500,000 to meet salary 
increases due to the reclassification of 
poultry inspectors—along with other 
veterinarians as discussed earlier—and 
$20,000 for a special study of the possi- 
bility of coordinating weather reports 
and market news service broadcasts. 

The funds recommended also include 
$2,813,000 for grading and classing ac- 
tivities of this organization. Heretofore, 
these functions have been financed on a 
reimbursable basis through Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Inclusion of these 
funds for 1962 as part of marketing serv- 
ices is part of the general proposal to 
provide separate funds in advance for 
these various special programs. 

Several years ago, the Appropriations 
Committee provided for the establish- 
ment of a special weather reporting and 
forecasting system in the Mississippi 
Delta to disseminate weather informa- 
tion in a manner best suited for agri- 
cultural purposes. This project has 
proved very valuable and we now con- 
sider this a permanent installation. It 
is estimated that the savings to the 
farmers of the area due to better weather 
information exceeded $1 million last 
year. The committee has urged that 
this service be extended to adjacent 
areas. It believes that the same type of 
service would also be valuable to certain 
other areas of the country. Such service 
is now provided by the Weather Bureau 
under the Department of Commerce. 

The committee recommends that both 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
Weather Bureau make a survey of the 
need for this type of weather informa- 
tion in other sections of the United 
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States. It is believed that if the 
Weather Bureau would provide such in- 
formation where needed, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could assist greatly 
in its dissemination. The Department 
now has an extensive network for mar- 
ket news reporting purposes. which 
should be coordinated with Weather 
Bureau facilities more closely to pro- 
vide more detailed weather information 
and weather forecasts. The sum of 
$20,000 has been included in the bill 
for 1962 to enable the Department to 
make a full study of this matter in co- 
operation with the Weather Bureau. 

The Department should also consider 
the feasibility of including market news 
information on other commodities not 
now covered, where they are of suf- 
ficient importance. The need for ad- 
ditional information on truck unload- 
ings of fruits and vegetables should also 
be given further review in this connec- 
tion. 

The sum of $1,400,000 is provided for 
fiscal year 1962 for payments to States 
and possessions, an increase of $205,000 
over 1961 and the budget estimate for 
1962. This increase is provided to meet 
an urgent need for improving agricul- 
tural market facilities at a number of 
major cities and to enable some States 
to participate to a larger extent. Since 
a large part of the retail cost of food is 
incurred after agricultural commodities 
reach the marketplace, these improve- 
ments should be of real benefit to the 
consumers of the Nation. 

As a result of recent legislation, ur- 
ban redevelopment programs are ex- 
panding and moving forward in many 
places. Usually the antiquated market 
areas in the major cities are directly in- 
volved in such redevelopment plans. As 
a result, many cities are now seeking 
Federal assistance in planning the re- 
location of their large wholesale and 
retail markets. Requests have been re- 
ceived from many places including Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Oakland, San Diego, 
Huntington, Jersey City, and Miami. 

By making funds in this appropri- 
ation available for “Marketing re- 
search,” the committee believes the De- 
partment might well proceed with the 
city of Boston, which is now undertak- 
ing plans to redevelop the blighted areas 
of the city. In some of these areas are 
located the market facilities used by 
wholesalers, processors, and storers of 
fruits and vegetables and other food 
products. Federal assistance at this 
time to help in the planning and loca- 
tion of the new markets could be ex- 
ceedingly valuable to all concerned. 
Plans for additional cities should be 
considered in preparing the budget for 
next year. 

Also several States which have not 
been participating in this program in 
the past are now ready to provide the 
matching funds and enter into this co- 
operative marketing improvement pro- 
gram with the Department. States such 
as Missouri, which have had only a nom- 
inal program, now have funds in hand 
and are ready to proceed on a much 
larger basis as soon as Federal funds are 
available. 
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For the school lunch program, the 
ttee recommends $125 million for 
fiscal year 1962. This is an increase of 
$15 million over the 1961 appropriation 
and is $5 million over the 1962 budget 
request. In addition, the bill provides 
for the transfer of $45 million from sec- 
tion 32 funds to be used to purchase 
meats and other foods needed to provide 
palanced school lunches. This transfer 
authority is the same as provided for 
1961 and as requested in the budget for 
1962. 

of the increase, $10 million is included 
to provide special assistance to help par- 
ticularly needy schools defray the cost of 
serving lunches to needy children. Lan- 
guage is included in the bill to authorize 
the Secretary to allocate this money to 
areas of greatest need and to prescribe 
standards and criteria under which the 
funds will be used. 

The balance of the increase, $5 million, 
will be distributed to all States in the 
usualmanner. This increase is included 
to partially offset the steadily decreasing 
rate of Federal assistance, due to the 
constantly increasing student participa- 
tion in the program. 

The number of schools enrolled in the 
program has increased from a peak of 
61,442 in fiscal year 1959 to 62,975 in fis- 
cal year 1960. The number of children 
receiving lunches has increased from a 
peak of 12 million in 1959 to 12.8 million 
in 1960—and further substantial in- 
creases have occurred during the present 
school year. 

Since 1947, the first year under the 
School Lunch Act, the number of meals 
served has nearly tripled, while funds for 
Federal cash payments have increased 
about 50 percent. Asa result, the aver- 
age rate of Federal cash assistance per- 
meal has declined from an average of 
8.7 cents in 1947 to about 4 cents in the 
current year. In States where partici- 
pation has increased faster than school 
population, the rate of Federal assistance 
has fallen substantially below the na- 
tional average—as low as 1.5 cents in 
one State. It is hoped that the addi- 
tional funds in this bill will help to cor- 
rect this situation. 

During fiscal year 1960, over $1 billion 
was expended under this program, in- 
cluding appropriations and contribu- 
tions from all sources. Federal contri- 
butions, including donated commodities 
and the special milk program totaled 
$304 million, State and local contribu- 
tions were in excess of $220 million, and 
payments by participating children ex- 
ceeded $555 million. While Federal 
fuads represent the smaller portion of 
the total funds involved, they are highly 
important since they serve as the finan- 
cial foundation for the entire program. 

The budget estimate provides a total 
of $15,877,000 for the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service during the coming fiscal 
year, Of this amount $12,760,000 is re- 
quested as a direct appropriation and 
$3,117,000 is requested as a transfer from 
Section 32 funds. 

The committee recommends the full 
transfer of $3,117,000 for 1962, plus a 
direct appropriation of $12,457,000. The 
appropriation figure represents a de- 
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crease of $2,818,300 below 1961 and 
$303,000 in the 1962 budget request. 

Two increases are provided within the 
amount allowed: $300,000 to open three 
new attaché posts and increase the num- 
ber of marketing specialists abroad and 
$74,500 for studies of the competitive 
position of major U.S. farm commodi- 
ties in leading foreign markets and for 
expanding reports to the U.S. trade. 
These increases are more than offset by 
a reduction in market development ac- 
tivities, leaving the net decrease set 
forth above. 

Attaché posts at Addis Ababa, Beirut, 
and San Salvador are proposed to pro- 
vide more adequate information on mar- 
ket prospects for U.S. agricultural com- 
modities and to permit better support 
of commercial agricultural trade opera- 
tions. 

With agricultural exports from Ethio- 
pia to the United States running so 
much higher than agricultural imports 
from the United States, greater efforts 
are needed to increase the exports of 
U.S, agricultural commodities to Ethio- 
pia. There is also a need to intensify 
agricultural representation in Lebanon 
in order to keep abreast of marketing 
developments and to take advantage of 
expected opportunities for further U.S. 
participation in international trade in 
this area. Also, Central America is of 
vital importance to the United States as 
a market and source of supply. It is an 
expanding market for a significant va- 
riety and volume of US. agricultural 
exports. 

The budget estimate of $3,444,000 is 
recommended for the coming fiscal year 
for market development activities under 
section 104(a), through the use of for- 
eign currencies generated by the sale of 
U.S. agricultural commodities abroad 
under Public Law 480. The program to 
be financed under this appropriation 
will be conducted primarily in those 
countries where the United States has 
an excess supply of local currencies to 
its credit. 

The market development work fi- 
nanced with these funds includes pro- 
motion of the sale abroad of various U.S. 
products. These include cotton, dairy 
and poultry products, fats and oils, grain 
and feed, livestock and meat products, 
and tobacco, all of which require sub- 
stantial foreign markets to support a 
healthy domestic economy for producers 
of these commodities. Through cooper- 
ative projects the Department furnishes 
foreign currencies and overall guidance, 
including assistance by the agricultural 
attachés abroad. The cooperator carries 
out the work, either directly or in co- 
operation with foreign groups. In all 
projects, however, U.S. trade and agri- 
cultural groups cooperate directly or in- 
directly, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible. 

Since all commodities sold, donated, 
and bartered under Public Law 480 are 


. paid for and charged to the Department 


of Agriculture and to American Agricul- 
ture in the public mind, all sales agree- 
ments under this program should con- 
tain provisions, as authorized by the act, 
to set aside for market development pur- 
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poses the maximum amount of foreign 
currencies which can be efficiently and 
effectively used. Such agreements 
should also provide for the maximum 
convertibility of the foreign currencies 
for use in other areas where this work 
can be productive. 

For acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas, an appropriation of $44,098,000 
is included in the bill for 1962, an in- 
crease of $500,000 over 1961 and a de- 
crease of $735,000 in the 1962 budget 
estimates. 

The additional funds are provided for 
checking compliance on an increased 
number of cotton acres, due to an in- 
crease in the national acreage allotment 
for the 1961 crop. On October 13, 1960, 
a national acreage allotment of 18,- 
398,424 acres was proclaimed for the 
1961 crop of upland cotton. In addi- 
tion, 60,000 of the 310,000-acre national 
acreage reserve was used to take care 
of minimum farm allotments, making a 
total of 18,458,424 acres available for 
allotment to cotton farms. Since a total 
of 660,000 cotton acres are in the Con- 
servation Reserve, this leaves 17,798,424 
acres for measurement under this appro- 
priation. This is an increase of 930,544 
acres over the 1960 crop. When mar- 
keting quotas are in effect, compliance 
with acreage allotments is mandatory. 
Only the production from the allotted 
acres can be sold without penalty. Com- 
pliance checking must be done as quickly 
as possible when seasonal development 
of the crop and weather conditions per- 
mit, so that within-quota marketing 
cards may be issued before the begin- 
ning of the marketing year on August 1. 

For the Sugar Act program, the com- 
mittee recommends the sum of $78 
million for fiscal year 1962, an increase 
of $3,500,000 over 1961 and a decrease of 
$3,314,000 in the 1962 budget. This in- 
crease over 1961 funds for mandatory 
payments to sugar producers is based on 
a projected increase of sugar production 
in 1961 over 1960 production. The de- 
crease in the budget request has been 
made since recent estimates of sugar 
production are somewhat lower than 
those upon which the budget was based. 

Payments are made to domestic pro- 
ducers of sugarbeets and sugarcane who 
comply with certain special require- 
ments. To finance these payments, a tax 
of 50 cents per hundred pounds is im- 
posed on all beet and cane sugar proc- 
essed in or imported into the continental 
United States for direct consumption. 

During the period 1938-60 collection 
from excise taxes and imports have ex- 
ceeded payments by $428.1 million. 

The purposes of the agricultural con- 
servation program include restoring and 
improving soil fertility, reducing erosion 
caused by water and wind, and conserv- 
ing water on the land, To effectuate 
these purposes, the agricultural conser- 
vation program offers cost-sharing as- 
sistance to individual farmers and 
ranchers for carrying out approved soil 
building and soil and water conserving 
practices on their farms. The Federal - 
assistance represents only a part of the 
cost of performing the practice. The - 
farmer bears the balance of the cost—50 
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percent on the average—and in addition 
often supplies the labor necessary to 
carry out the practice. 

An appropriation of $238 million is in- 
cluded in the 1962 appropriation bill for 
payments earned under the program au- 
thorized in the 1961 Appropriation Act. 
The committee also has restored the au- 
thorization for the 1962 program to the 
$250 million level. 

As has been pointed out earlier, this 
program provides the primary financial 
support for the entire conservation effort 
of the Department. The program has 
over 1 million participants each year, 
which represents nearly 25 percent of 
all farming units in the United States. 

The act of March 22, 1961—Public 
Law 87-—5—provides for a special agri- 
cultura] conservation program for feed 
grains. Under this program, conserva- 
tion payments, in amounts specified in 
the act, will be made to farmers who 
divert acreage from the production of 
corn and grain sorghums to an approved 
conservation use and increase their av- 
erage acreage devoted in 1959 and 1960 
to designated soil-conserving crops or 
practices by an equal amount. 

This appropriation provides funds for 
the administrative costs of the agricul- 
tural conservation portion of the pro- 
gram. It assumes that approximately 
1,500,000 farmers in areas throughout 
the United States producing corn and 
grain sorghums will participate in the 
1961 feed-grain program. The program 
will be administered in the field by ASC 
State and county committees. 

The bill for 1962 includes $15 million 
for this purpose, a decrease of $5,500,000 
in the budget estimate. 

An appropriation of $300 million is 
provided to pay off obligations incurred 
under 1960 and prior year conservation 
reserve program. This is a reduction 
of $30 million in the budget estimate. 
It is the same amount below the 1961 ap- 
propriation. 

Based on past experience, the com- 
mittee feels that the amount recom- 
mended for 1962 will be adequate. Of 
course, the Government will be required 
to meet its commitments under this pro- 
gram for some years to come, regard- 
less of the size of annual appropriations. 
Authority to enter into new contracts ex- 
pired at the end of the 1960 program 
year. Unless the program is reactivated, 
future appropriations will be limited to 
amounts needed to liquidate existing 
contracts. 

The 1962 bill carries an appropriation 
for the Crop Insurance Program of $6,- 
561,000, which is the same amount as 
was provided for the current fiscal year. 
In addition, authority is provided for 
the Corporation to spend $2,830,000 from 
its premium income for administrative 
costs in fiscal year 1962. This provides 
an increase over 1961 of $200,000. 

The program is operating in 895 
counties in fiscal year 1961 and is ex- 
pected to be extended to 939 counties 
in 1962. The program for 1962 con- 
templates 415,000 crops insured as com- 
pared to 390,000 in 1961. During the 12 
years that the program has been operat- 
ing on a limited experimental basis, 
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premiums have exceeded indemnities by 
about $6.4 million. 

The committee believes that this pro- 
gram, which now appears to have gone 
beyond the experimental stage, should 
be made available on a much broader 
basis as rapidly as sound insurance 
practice will permit. It feels that the 
program should now be offered through- 
out the country and should be under- 
taken where local interest is high and 
where signups are sufficient to make 
the program actuarily sound. 

The 1962 budget proposed authoriza- 
tions of $195 million for electrification 
loans and $150 million for telephone 
loans under REA. The committee has 
included these amounts in the bill. 
However, it has placed a portion of each 
item in a contingency reserve, in ac- 
cord with the practice it has followed 
for a number of years. 

The amount approved for electrifica- 
tion loans includes a direct authorization 
of $125 million plus a contingency fund 
reserve of $70 million, making a total of 
$195 million. For telephone loans, the 
direct authorization approved is $120 
million plus a reserve of $30 million, a 
total of $150 million. 

The amount recommended will provide 
a total of $225 million for electrification 
loans for fiscal year 1962, including a 
carryover of about $30 million. The 
amount included in the bill will provide 
a telephone loan program of $151 million 
for 1962, including $1 million to be car- 
ried over from 1961. These amounts ap- 
pear to be adequate to meet the loan ap- 
plications expected during the year. 

In connection with new loans, the REA 
should determine a proper level of re- 
serve for each applicant, should set up 
proper criteria for granting new loans, 
and should make certain that funds 
are used for the purposes for which they 
are made available. 

For the lending programs of the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration, the bill in- 
cludes total loan authorizations of $284,- 
900,000. This includes $31,900,000 for 
farm ownership loans, $250 million for 
farm operating loans, and $3 million for 
soil and water conservation loans. Of 
the amount for farm operating loans, 
$25 million has been placed in a con- 
tingency reserve to be drawn upon when 
and as needed. 

The need for agricultural credit has 
been increasing greatly in recent years 
in most areas of the country. The full 
contingency of $40 million provided for 
fiscal year 1961 has been used and re- 
ports indicate that operating loan funds 
have been completely exhausted in 
many areas for several months. Many 
farmers are in urgent need of credit to 
plant their crops during this season of 
the year. Should such a situation de- 
velop next year, the contingency fund 
of $25 million will be available to meet 
the need. 

It came to the attention of the com- 
mittee last year that two sets of stand- 
ards were being used for housing loans. 
One set was established for counties 
participating in the rural development 
program, and another set was used for 
other counties of the Nation. The com- 
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mittee disapproved of this policy in its 
report last year. It has been informed 
that necessary changes have been made 
since January. It is expected that all 
regions will continue to be treated on 
the same basis. 

The repayment record under this pro- 
gram has been excellent through the 
years. Repayments of both principal 
and interest continue to exceed the face 
value of loans due and repayable. Also, 
annual collections are beginning to ap- 
proximate amounts loaned each year. 

Again, there is lots of money in this 
bill. But may I say to you that the 
main difference between agriculture and 
other segments is that labor can pass on 
any increase in wages it gets by bargain- 
ing, by the minimum wage laws, and 
such, as a part of the retail price. I do 
not know how to estimate what the in- 
creased income may be to industry by 
reason of its markup. I do not know, 
and you do not know. However, if labor 
does not prosper agriculture cannot, if 
labor does not prosper industry cannot, 
neither can we have a prosperous labor 
or industry unless agriculture is pros- 
perous. One of the chief differences be- 
tween what we do by law for other seg- 
ments and what we do for agriculture is 
that agriculture is identifiable, it sticks 
out, you can see it. The other is there 
equally as much if you analyze it. 

In this bill we have divided the amount 
in half and each half into three parts, 
like Gaul, but we did that because we 
want you to see what the money has 
gone for so that we may let each tub 
stand on its own bottom. 

Mr. SHORT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Dakota. 

Mr. SHORT. I should like to ask a 
couple of questions. 

First of all, I want to compliment the 
gentleman for a very forthright analysis 
of this agricultural appropriation bill. 
Certainly I think the gentleman should 
be commended for putting into proper 
perspective, or at least making a diligent 
effort to put into proper perspective the 
relationship between the expenditures 
that are probably for agriculture and the 
expenditures that get into a far different 
category. 

The first question I should like to ask 
is this: I notice the appropriation for the 
International Wheat Agreement for 1960 
was $32 million, the budget for 1961 is 
$88,790,000, an increase of some $56 
million. 

Can the gentleman explain to me this 
item, and I am not criticizing, I am just 
seeking information. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The International 
Wheat Agreement commits us to certain 
payments. Whatever is handled under 
the International Wheat Agreement, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation is com- 
mitted to. The Corporation has already 
spent the money. So what you see here 
is the money spent under that agree- 
ment. Since it has been spent, there is 
nothing else for us to do but pick up 
the tab. 
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Mr. SHORT. This is our contribution 
to the cost of maintaining the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is the cost to us 
of participation in the International 
Wheat Agreement, with all of its ramifi- 
cations. 

Mr. SHORT. I thank the gentleman 
for that information. And, I seek a 
little further information, and would like 
to ask one more question. In regard to 
the appropriation for the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, first of all I would like 
to commend the Foreign Agricultural 
Service for the job that they are doing 
around the world. I think they have 
some extremely able people; I think they 
have some realistic people who are doing 
areal good job in furthering the market- 
ing of American agricultural products 
all over the world. Again I would like 
to ask, Do we utilize to the greatest pos- 
sible extent the foreign currencies that 
are generated in foreign countries under 
Public Law 480 in defraying the cost of 
maintaining not only our Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service representatives but, I 
might ask, in defraying the cost of all 
our foreign installations in foreign coun- 
tries? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Wecertainly do. Un- 
fortunately, we generate most of these 
currencies in countries where we do 
not have much use for them. In those 
countries where we really could use 
them, we do not generate many curren- 
cies. But, to the fullest extent possible, 
we do use them. 

Again I say, foreign currencies are not 
subject to complete control by our sub- 
committee or the Committee on Appro- 
priations. The basic act provides that 
only a small percent is available for U.S. 
uses. Not only that, but the executive 
department down through the years has 
taken currencies generated by agricul- 
ture, for which we have to pick up the 
tab, and used them for other govern- 
mental purposes. Many of us feel that 
the agricultural problem should be met 
first, and our committee says so in the 
report and in the bill. Of course, there 
again we do not control anything, only 
do the best we can. 

Mr,SHORT. It just seems to be prac- 
tical, sound, commonsense, wherever in 
those cases it is possible, to use these 
foreign currencies to the greatest extent 
possible. 

Mr. WHITTEN. A lot of it is used to 
promote new markets, and a lot of it is 
used for research on diseases that we do 
not happen to have here but which are 
a threat all the time. So to the fullest 
extent possible they are being used. 

Mr. BOW.. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. In the present fiscal year 
there has been some difficulty in the 
meat processing plants because of lack 
of funds for inspectors. Can the gen- 
tleman say whether there are sufficient 
funds in the bill this year to take care 
of the inspectors in the plants in the 
next fiscal year? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. The committee feels 
that there are. We have gone along 
with the full amount requested by the 
Bureau of the Budget, and they have 
made their recommendation after a 
thorough study of the situation. 

Mr. BOW. The processing plants 
have been practically or partially shut 
down because of lack of inspectors. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The problem is sup- 
posed to have been met. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. What I consider to 
be my greatest privilege as a Member of 
this Congress is the privilege of serving 
on the Committee on Agricultural Ap- 
propriations under the most able chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, Mr. JAMIE WHITTEN. 

As the gentleman from Mississippi 
mentioned in his remarks, he has had 
legal training, but coupled with that 
legal training he has one of the best ag- 
ricultural minds of anyone in the United 
States. JAMIE WHITTEN’s understand- 
ing of the authority of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, enabled us to force 
the export sales program. He clearly 
initiated the watershed protection in the 
Democratic platform of 1952 and later 
when our subcommittee set up the pilot 
plant program which led to Public Law 
566. We initiated the construction of 
laboratories for research on many prob- 
lems facing us. I want to say that the 
people of this country and particularly 
the farmers of this country are ex- 
tremely fortunate that the gentleman 
from Mississippi is the chairman of this 
subcommittee. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I thank my friend, 
the gentleman from Minnesota, FRED 
MarRsHALL. Knowing of his knowledge, 
interest in, and contributions to agricul- 
ture, I doubly appreciate his statement. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I 
cannot let this opportunity go by but to 
concur in what the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. MARSHALL] has stated 
about our good chairman. I have 
served with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi for about 18 years on the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and I think 
that the farmers of America owe to 
the gentleman from Mississippi, JAMIE 
WHITTEN, a real debt of gratitude. He 
has done much more for the farmer 
than the average Congressman com- 
prehends, as far as agriculture is con- 
cerned. He has done much to persuade 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
lower the huge stocks of cotton and sell 
them in the markets abroad. His work 
on soil conservation and things of that 
nature has not been exceeded by any 
Member of this Congress. 

I am so very well pleased, as the 
ranking minority member of this sub- 
committee, that I have the opportunity 
to serve under a gentleman such as 
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the gentleman from Mississippi, JAMIE 
WHITTEN. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his very kind 
remarks. He and I have worked to- 
gether for agriculture. Many members 
say we have worked so closely that sel- 
dom if ever do our views differ. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. I, too, wish to join my 
colleagues in complimenting the gentle- 
man from Mississippi {Mr. WHITTEN] 
on an outstanding job. I realize the 
problems he has, particularly in this 
area, with the number of attacks that 
are made upon our various farm pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman about testimony of the De- 
partment with reference to scil and 
water conservation loans under the 
Farmers Home Administration. I think 
the gentleman probably will remember 
that I spoke to him about this and also 
corresponded with him on it. I was-cur- 
ious to know, in view of the fact that 
there was no increase—I believe the bill 
calls for $3 million, which is the same 
amount as was appropriated last year. 
The appropriation last year was used up 
in the first 45 days of the year... Of 
course, there was no money available 
throughout the balance of the year. I 
would appreciate it if the gentleman 
would explain to me what the Depart- 
ment’s position was on this and to what 
extent he discussed with them what 
might be done, if anything, to make this 
money available, because it seems to me 
now that it represents a delusion, to 
some extent, suffered by our farmers. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say to the gentleman that the Depart- 
ment supported the budget figure as be- 
ing what they could well use under pres- 
ent conditions. 

I do not know how much money could 
be spent in the general area of flood con- 
trol and watershed protection. I guess 
the whole national budget could well be 
used; it is that big and there is that 
much interest in it. All that we are try- 
ing to do is to go along with the Depart- 
ment and its planners. 

May I say again that in this watershed 
protection field there is over $22 million 
more in this bill than there was last 
year. 

Mr. SISK. May I clarify the point I 
was trying to make? I was referring to 
the soil and water conservation loans 
under the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion. This has nothing to do with water- 
shed protection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The overall problem 
is what I was trying to address myself 
to. 
Mr. SISK. I appreciate that. May I 
ask the gentleman one further question; 
as to whether or not his committee has 
given any thought to the idea of permit- 
ting—I realize, of course, that probably 
this would come under the jurisdiction 
of another committee—but of permit- 
ting interest rates to go up, or of permit- 
ting Farmers Home Administration to 
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insure loans at a higher rate of interest 
than at present. What we are concerned 
with now is that local banks will not 
participate in the matter of insuring 
loans under the present interest ceiling. 
So as a result, in this program, we do 
have some real shortcomings. I am 
speaking specifically with reference to 
the money provided the Farmers Home 
Administration for loans to farmers for 
the deepening of wells or the digging of 
new wells, and so forth, separate and 
apart from watershed legislation. 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say that when 
you have a bill that carries as much as 
this bill does, it is mighty hard to come 
here with an increase in the budget. 
I just hope that the gentleman will take 
this matter up with the Department for 
consideration in the next budget. I 
realize the soundness of the gentleman’s 
proposal, but there is just so much a 
horse can carry, and we have done about 
all we can in this particular bill. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. We have had long and inter- 
esting discussions with the Department 
on this subject. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I want to com- 
pliment the chairman and subcommit- 
tee on this bill. However, the hearings 
on this bill were closed before we knew 
to what extent the farmers would par- 
ticipate in the new feed grain program. 
Since the hearings have closed, we know 
there is going to be a much broader par- 
ticipation than most had expected. 
The money needed to check compliance 
will therefore be increased in compari- 
son to the amount estimated at the time 
of the hearings. I understand the up- 
dated figures and requests will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. Consequently, I 
should like to know if the gentleman 
thinks there might have to be a revision 
in conference in the figure for this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The funds required 
will have to be provided. The Depart- 
ment picked its figure out of the air, and 
we substituted our own, which was ar- 
rived at in somewhat the same way. 
But if this program takes additional 
money, we will be right there to provide 
it. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tlinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman has 
mentioned that the amount of the bill 
is about $6 billion. That is a terrific 
amount of money. Not long ago I heard 
a statement made that what agriculture 
needs is a better public relations job, 
that some of the people of the United 
States might believe that this $6 billion 
is all going to agriculture. I repeat 
what I have said before, that some day, 
somehow, some differentiation must be 
made as to what benefits agriculture 
and what benefits the entire economy. 

Mr. WHITTEN. You are absolutely 
correct. In our report last year we at- 
tempted to show how much of the an- 
nual appropriations in the agriculture 
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bill have direct benefits to the general 
public. That analysis showed that over 
54 percent of the funds were spent for 
programs which benefit the general pub- 
lic as well as the farmer. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. I notice on page 27 
dealing with rural electrification there 
is a paragraph that aroused my curi- 
osity. It reads: 

In connection with new loans, the REA 
should determine a proper level of reserve 
for each applicant, should set up proper 
criteria for granting new loans, and should 
make certain that funds are used for the 
purposes for which they are made available. 


The implication is made that some 
funds have been used for purposes other 
than those for which they have been 
made available. Has it come to the 
attention of the committee that any such 
thing has happened? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The committee had 
some question as to whether the De- 
partment had ever made a determina- 
tion as to what an adequate reserve was. 
For the last several years they have 
testified they were considering it and 
working on it. There have been rumors 
and reports, about which I have no speci- 
fic information. What we included in 
the report we think is adequate. 

Mr. NELSEN. There has been some 
criticism that has come to my attention. 
I believe this language is well taken. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Without specific in- 
formation we did not want to set out an 
indictment or anything of the sort. 
What we have said we think is sound 
business. The representatives of REA 
indicated they meant to do that, but we 
thought we might repeat our position 
again. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I should like to ex- 
press my personal appreciation to the 
gentleman and the members of the sub- 
committee for establishing a contin- 
gency reserve fund of $1 million and for 
the sympathetic consideration you gave 
to many of us who appeared before your 
subcommittee on the problem of pear 
decline in the Pacific States. We appre- 
ciate the action you have taken in the 
bill on this problem. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. I, too, want to join 
my colleagues in congratulating the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi on his wonder- 
ful work on this committee in reporting 
out this bill. I come from an area that 
grows a great deal of wheat and we are 
interested in markets and market de- 
velopment. I notice in your report here 
on page 23 with reference to the foreign 
agricultural service that the committee 
recommended a direct appropriation of 
$12,457,000. I want to ask the gentleman 
these questions. 
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First. The initial budget estimate in- 
dicated that $8,893,000 of the dollar ap- 
propriation requested for the foreign 
agricultural service would be for agri- 
cultural market development abroad. 
How much of the $12,457,000 recom- 
mended in your bill, which is now under 
consideration, is supposed to be for mar- 
ket development abroad? 

Second. Since the use of the $3,444,000 
of Public Law 480 foreign currencies rec- 
ommended for the Foreign Agricultura] 
Service in the bill under consideration is 
specified for agricultural market devel- 
opment abroad, it is assumed that these 
currencies can only be used for such pur- 
poses. However, is the same true in 
respect to the dollars intended for agri- 
cultural market development and in- 
cluded in the appropriation recom- 
mended for the Foreign Agricultural 
Service in the bill under consideration? 

Third. Since Public Law 480 specifies 
that not less than 5 percent of the pro- 
ceeds from title I sales and loan repay- 
ments shall be made available in 
advance for agricultural market develop- 
ment, abroad, why is the amount of 
foreign currencies recommended for 
market development abroad so low in the 
bill under consideration? If such cur- 
rencies are not used for market develop- 
ment abroad, what will they be used for? 
Why was not the maximum use of Pub- 
lic Law 480 foreign currencies specified 
for agricultural market development 
abroad? Where possible, why was not 
conversion of such currencies required 
in order to generate funds for use for 
market development purposes in those 
countries which are or offer reasonable 
potential of becoming dollar markets? 
Would not the use of Public Law 480 
foreign currencies instead of dollars 
assist in correcting the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem which the United States 
has been experiencing? 

Fourth. Why has agricultural market 
development abroad been given such low 
priority in the allocation of foreign cur- 
rencies accruing under title I of Public 
Law 480 when the legislative history of 
the act so clearly indicates that Congress 
intends that priority be given to this im- 
portant activity? 

Fifth. Carrying out market develop- 
ment abroad through private trade and 
industry groups has proven to be a sound 
basis for developing export markets for 
American agricultural products. Will 
the funds for market development which 
are included in the dollar and foreign 
currency appropriations recommended 
for the Foreign Agricultural Service in 
the bill under consideration be used in 
collaboration with private trade and in- 
dustry groups? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman that we have gone along with 
the Department’s recommendations in 
this matter. The market development 
funds in both appropriations are in- 
tended to be used to purchase local 
currency as fully as possible for market 
development purposes in cooperation 
with trade and industry groups. 

I counseled personally with our former 
colleague, Congressman Hope, who, as 
the gentleman knows, represents some of 
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the wheat interests. I have talked with 
the gentleman from Kansas himself. 
We have gone all out to bring about co- 
operation in providing markets to the 
fullest extent possible. 

There is language in the bill tying 
down foreign currency to the fullest 
extent possible in line with basic law, 
which came from the Committee on 
Agriculture. But again this is a matter 
that is beyond our control. Other 
agencies of Government also have a 
voice in the handling of these funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to close 
without expressing my sincere apprecia- 
tion to my colleagues on this subcommit- 
tee for their gracious statements and 
their cooperation. Let me say that each 
one of them has contributed greatly to 
the welfare of agriculture. This bill has 
been a committee effort. 

Brit NatcHeEr, from the tobacco coun- 
try of Kentucky, is an able member of 
the subcommittee. FRep SANTANGELO, of 
New York City, has done so much for 
his country and has added so much to 
this committee. JoHN Stack, of West 
Virginia, is serving his first term on 
the committee. He is an able and effec- 
tive member and his interest and counsel 
are invaluable. 

The interest of both Cart ANDERSEN 
and Watt Horan and their efforts for 
agriculture through the years have been 
unsurpassed. Bos MICHEL, from Illinois, 
happens to have different views on some 
matters than my own, but no one can 
question his deep interest and efforts for 
American agriculture. 

I am proud to serve with each of them. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a pleasure 
to serve with these gentleman on the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture. I regret losing the close 
association on the subcommittee with 
my very good friend, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. MarsHALt]. I also 
want to pay tribute to Mr. Horan, Mr. 
MiIcHEL, Mr. NaTCHER, Mr. SANTANGELO, 
Mr. Stack, and our capable chairman, 
Mr. WuiTTen, for the splendid job they 
are doing for the farmers of America. 
Again, I repeat, it is a pleasure to serve 
with gentlemen of such stature. 

Mr. Chairman, the agricultural appro- 
priation bill has been discussed, at least 
the major portions of it, and I intend to 
use a few minutes this afternoon to touch 
upon basic agricultural legislation. We 
on the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for Agriculture can only really act after 
the deed is done, so to speak. We have 
throughout the years influenced the 
trend of legislation, as has been pointed 
out by the chairman, when the Ander- 
sen-Hope pilot watershed program was 
first enacted; when we on the subcom- 
mittee were responsible for transferring 
the Foreign Agricultural Service from 
the Department of State to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and when the con- 
servation reserve had its beginning in 
this particular subcommittee through 
the efforts of Mr. MarsHALL and myself. 

In my 23 years in the House of Rep- 
resentatives I have been a stanch sup- 
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porter of farm legislation. I have always 
sought to set aside completely any parti- 
san, sectional, or such considerations in 
my approach to a solution of the farm 
problem, as evidenced by the fact that I 
recently voted for the feed-grain pro- 
gram on the floor of the House when only 
three other Republicans did so. I per- 
sonally stand ready to support any bill 
by any author which contains the basic, 
essential provisions necessary for solv- 
ing the economic and supply problems 
which now plague American agriculture, 
so long as such bill is in the best inter- 
ests of all Americans. 

Thomas Jefferson warned of the pit- 
falls awaiting us if we ever departed 
from our basic philosophy when he said: 

Arm not the magistrate with too much 
power lest you be taxed in your eat, your 
meat, your drink, and your recreation and 
your freedom be lost. 


I have carefully analyzed H.R. 6400, 
the Freeman omnibus farm bill, and am 
forced to conclude that the proposal is 
a legislative monstrosity. It would give 
the Secretary of Agriculture, an ap- 
pointed official, and his successors un- 
precedented powers over American agri- 
culture—powers to undertake any type 
of program for setting farm prices and 
controlling production and marketing 
that he saw fit—regardless of cost. It 
would include the power to set base 
periods; the power to establish minimum 
allotments; the power to grant exemp- 
tions; the power to make direct pay- 
ments; the power to limit payments to 
individuals; the power to provide for the 
transfer and sale of farm marketing al- 
letments and quotas; the power to estab- 
lish conditions of eligibility for price 
supports; the power to hand-pick the 
farmer advisory committees; the power 
to disregard their advice: the power to 
terminate their services, and the power 
to develop marketing quotas for any 
agricultural commodity including all 
grains, dry beans, hogs, cattle, lambs, 
chickens, turkeys, whole milk, and but- 
terfat. 

The supporters of this unprecedented 
bill accuse those who are opposed to it, 
of letting their imagination run away 
with them in being unduly disturbed by 
the concentration of power in the hands 
of one man. But no one has explained 
away the fact that Congress would—by 
the enactment of this bill—abdicate to 
an appointed official, its constitutional 
prerogative to develop legislative policy, 
retaining only the right of veto and even 
that right is somewhat beclouded. 

As I have said, I am a strong advocate 
of farm programs. We all know that 
we must have farm legislation of some 
type. But why must we have programs 
which involve such mountainous volume 
of detail and the unnecessarily huge 
amount of paperwork and the ever in- 
creasing army of personnel? The costs 
for the administration of a separate 
program for each and every commodity 
would be staggering. 

There has been a great deal of mis- 
understanding and confusion at the 
Washington level and at the State, 
county, and farm levels in the adminis- 
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tration of the feed-grain program, and 
that involved only two commodities— 
corn and grain sorghum—for which acres 
and yields had to be determined. Can 
you then visualize the cost, the man- 
power and the confusion that would 
result from the administration of a sep- 
arate program for each individual com- 
modity, each such program supposedly 
written by the producers of that par- 
ticular commodity? 

By comparison, let us look at the sim- 
plicity anc the economical provisions of 
the green acres program which I in- 
troduced last year and which was the 
only major farm amendment approved 
by the House of Representatives last 
year. This green acres bill was reintro- 
duced at the opening session of Congress 
this year as H.R. 40. 

The cornerstone of the green acres 
farm program is the requirement, after 
approval in a single nationwide farmer 
referendum, that every farmer produc- 
ing price-supported crops such as wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghums, 
soybeans, and flaxseeds, in order to 
qualify for the benefits under the bill 
must have a minimum of 20 percent of 
his cropland in green acres, that is, grass, 
hay, or tame pasture. 

Farmers who already have 20 percent 
or more of their cropland under green 
cover would be immediately eligible for 
the green acres benefits. They are 
farming their land now as it should be 
farmed. 

To liquidate the price-depressing sur- 
pluses now stored at huge cost, additional 
payment-in-kind is provided equal to 80 
percent of the farmer’s average yield for 
additional cropland taken completely out 
of production, not to exceed one-half of 
the total cropland. 

In addition to the green acres, the bill 
provides that participating farmers 
could produce any and all of these 
grains, and receive a price support of 
80 percent of parity during the first 2 
years, 85 percent the next 2 years, and 
90 percent of parity thereafter. This 
can be done because 32 million acres of 
cropland are retired without cost to the 
taxpayers. The farmer has balanced 
production with consumption and his 
remaining production justifies an in- 
creased price level, at very little cost to 
the consumer, but providing a tremen- 
dous shot in the arm of our Nation’s 
economy. 

With no surplus production, this price 
support schedule will cost the taxpayer 
very little, since commodities on hand 
are used in lieu of cash outlay. Most of 
the county ASC offices have the history 
and acreage record for every farm in 
their respective county, hence admin- 
istration costs will be as low as any 
possible program can be. 

The green acres program as proposed 
contains numerous provisions previously 
advanced by other able and distinguished 
Members of Congress. The payment- 
in-kind feature, for example, may be 
found in several bills including the feed- 
grain bill, where it is now in use. The 
idea of payments-in-kind has long been 
advocated by such able colleagues as the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN], 
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along with his colleague the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Hoeven], the distin- 
guished chairman of my Subcommittee 
on Agricultural Appropriations, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
MarsSHALL]. The latter gentleman and 
I were the original authors of the present 
conservation reserve. 

I personally discussed the green acres 
proposal with more than 400 farmers, 
ASC committeemen, county agents, con- 
servationists, livestock men, and others 
representing a cross section of Midwest 
agriculture. As a result of shese discus- 
sions, the initial idea was considerably 
modified and several very valuable im- 
provements were made. The green acres 
program is the result of the combined 
thinking of a cross section of farm peo- 
ple and the leaders, and I want to ac- 
knowledge their help and express my 
personal appreciation for their contribu- 
tions. It is a program which requires 
only one administrative verification— 
and that is, the proper measurement of 
the 20 percent of retired green acres. 
This 20 percent can be rotated in order 
to make sure that the Government gets 
the average—not the poorest—of the 
farmland. 

Section 2 of H.R. 40 provides for a 
nationwide referendum to permit farm- 
ers to determine for themselves whether 
or not they want this program to go 
into operation. Since every farmer in 
the United States who produced wheat, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, grain sorghums, 
soybeans, and flaxseed would be imme- 
diately affected, all of those producers 
who produced one or more of these com- 
modities in at least 3 of the last 5 years 
would be eligible to vote in the referen- 
dum. If two-thirds or more of the pro- 
ducers voting in the referendum favored 
the program presented to them, it would 
be in effect for 1962 and thereafter un- 
less the Congress authorized and the 
Secretary of Agriculture conducted an- 
other referendum on this or a modified 
program. 

Section 3 covers the green acres provi- 
sion and is the cornerstone of the entire 
proposal. Beginning with the 1962 crop, 
all producers of the commodities enu- 
merated earlier would be required to put 
at least 20 percent of their total crop- 
land under green cover. Farmers would 
receive no direct compensation for so 
doing, and they would be free to do any- 
thing they wanted to with these green 
acres other than the production of price- 
supported crops. ‘They could graze it, 
cut hay off of it, put it into wildlife 
cover, and soforth. The principal stipu- 
lation would be that it must be under 
green cover and not in the production of 
nonconserving crops. This is mandatory 
after two-thirds of the Nation’s pro- 
ducers have so voted. This is the only 
compulsion or control in this bill. 

Everyone we discussed this with ad- 
vised us that it must be absolutely en- 
forcible. To make it effective we have 
put some real teeth into it by providing 
a penalty of 50 percent cf the total pro- 
duction on any farm not in compliance 
with the green acres provision. This 
penalty would be in the amount of one- 
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half the value of the violator’s total pro- 
duction the year of his noncompliance 
and we believe there would be little or 
no noncompliance. 

Section 4 provides a vital incentive in- 
sofar as farmers and our rural economy 
are concerned. Under this section price 
supports on all the commodities listed 
would be set at 80 percent of parity the 
first 2 years, at 85 percent the next 2 
years, and at 90 percent of parity there- 
after. The reduction in surpluses will 
make this possible at less cost—far less 
than the present feed-grain program. 

Section 5 contains the provisions for 
the liquidation of present surpluses; the 
maintenance of an adequate supply for 
the protection of consumers, world mar- 
kets, and food-for-peace programs; and 
the balancing of farm production in the 
future. We provide for that balance by 
regulating the amount of green acres 
needed. The payment-in-kind program 
is to be entirely optional with the pro- 
ducer, but we have purposely set the 
rate at 80 percent of average yields to 
make it attractive to producers. We 
must use up on the farm the bulk of our 
present commodity holdings. In addi- 
tion, we have set a maximum of 50 per- 
cent of any farm which may be tempo- 
rarily retired from production in the 
best interests of farm families and the 
local economies. Mr. MARSHALL and I 
had always urged this step in relation to 
the conservation reserve. The previous 
Secretary of Agriculture decided other- 
wise. 

There is also another payment-in- 
kind feature in this section relative to 
the green acres retired from cropland 
under section 3. To protect the livestock 
economy against a flood of cheap hay, 
we authorize an optional 25 percent of 
normal yield payment-in-kind for the 
complete retirement of this cropland. 
Please note that all payments come di- 
rectly out of taxpayer-owned commod- 
ity credit stocks. 

Section 6 provides that the acreage di- 
verted either into green acres or by pay- 
ment-in-kind shall be in addition to any 
acreage already in the conservation re- 
serve. The present 27 million acres un- 
der conservation reserve are to run their 
course. 

Section 7 assures producers eligibility 
for ACP cost-share payments on their 
farms, including the green acres and land 
diverted under payment-in-kind. 

Section 8 provides that the program 
shall be administered by the farmer- 
elected committees which are already in 
existence. This is the most effective 
known form of administration for farm 
programs. 

Section 9 directs the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to transmit annual reports to 
the Congress in order that the operations 
of the green acres program may be con- 
stantly reviewed. In addition, it pro- 
vides that any increase in the percentage 
of cropland required under the green 
acres provision shall first be approved by 
Congress and then submitted to pro- 
ducers in another nationwide referen- 
dum. 

Section 10 guarantees to cotton, pea- 
nut, rice, tobacco and wheat producers 
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that no terms of this measure shall in 
any way affect their present programs of 
acreage allotments, marketing quotas or 
price supports except for the 80 percent 
of parity price support floor under wheat. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a section-by- 
section summary of the bill. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that 
the entire program proposed in this 
bill will cost the taxpayers little or noth- 
ing more than the costs of administra- 
tion and the release of surplus CCC 
stocks which are now actually costing us 
about $600 million a year to store. The 
savings in total costs would be enormous, 
not to mention the nationwide benefits 
that would accrue from a prosperous and 
healthy farm economy. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill, 
H.R. 7444, making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies and for other purposes. 
Before commenting on the contents of 
this appropriation bill, I would like to 
take this opportunity to commend the 
chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
JAMIE WHITTEN, for the efficiency and 
completeness of the hearings and the 
solicitude he has shown to me and the 
members of this subcommittee. I want 
to commend my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. NatcHer], 
for the constant aid, advice, and as- 
sistance he gave me throughout the 
hearings. I have derived a great deal 
of pleasure from my association with 
Representatives CaRL ANDERSEN, of Min- 
nesota, Watt Horan, of Washington, 
ROBERT MICHEL, of Illinois, and the new 
addition to the committee, Representa- 
tive JoHn Stack, from West Virginia. 
My recent trips to the farmlands of the 
United States in Texas, Puerto Rico, 
California, Arkansas, and Asia, have not 
only been arduous and pleasant, but also 
have given me a keen insight into the 
agricultural problems which beset farm- 
ers and the American people. 

I would like to make a few general 
observations about this bill and about 
agriculture. In the race to reach outer 
space, the planets, and to get out of this 
world, some people seem to forget that 
the most basic factor in our national 
existence on earth is agriculture. We 
should never forget the moral of the 
legend of the semigod, Hercules, wres- 
tling with the giant, Antaeus, that the 
further away from the land we go the 
weaker we become, and the closer to the 
soil we stay the stronger we get. 

Agriculture is still the mainstay of our 
economy. It provides the basic neces- 
sities of life, food and fiber. The farms 
of our country feed not only the 180 
million people of these United States, 
but serve the needs of additional mil- 
lions throughout the world. They ac- 
complish this result with fewer farmers, 
but with superior technological skill 
and with improved machinery. Agricul- 
ture provides basic raw materials which 
support all segments of business and in- 
dustry. Reliable estimates indicate that 
each dollar of wealth taken from the soil 
generates $7 of income throughout the 
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rest of our country. Certain programs 
which ostensibly benefit farmers and 
farms also carry with them tremendous 
penefits to the urban dweller and the 
residents of suburbia. If I seem to be 
an apologist for farm programs, it is be- 
cause during my inspection trips I have 
seen and observed, and during the hear- 
ings I have listened. Also, because as a 
consumer, I recognize that without the 
produce and the fruits of the farms we 
in the cities, despite hydroponic devel- 
opments, could not last very long. As 
a consequence, I believe that despite 
many abuses and weaknesses in the farm 
program that the interests of farmers 
and city folk dovetail, and we are mu- 
tually dependent. Our independence as 
groups, and as persons, rests on the 
basis that we are dependent on each 
other. 

Recently, in February of this year in 
Dallas, Tex., I had the opportunity to 
speak before the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association national con- 
vention, which was attended by approxi- 
mately 8,000 members from all over the 
United States. In my talk I detailed 
the reciprocal benefits of the REA pro- 
gram to the city resident and farmer. 
I stated at that time my observations, 
which are still valid today: that, if we in 
the cities feel that we paid taxes to un- 
derwrite and finance the original REA 
funds and loans, history has demon- 
strated that because of this program 
we in the cities have been repaid many- 
fold by increased business, by better 
food, and by increased employment. 
The report of the former Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Ezra Benson, described 
the benefits to the farmer in the terms 
of human needs, but it omitted to set 
forth the benefits which are correlative 
and which have been and are being gen- 
erated by the increased use and con- 
sumption of electric power. I believe 
that these benefits and the relationship 
between the rural resident and the city 
dweller are interdependent and go hand 
in glove. They should not be overlooked 
but should be emphasized. 

To the farmer and his family, rural 
electrification means many things and 
has provided many advantages. To the 
farmer, rural electrification has meant 
a radio and television set, warning of an 
oncoming frost in Georgia or a late 
market report in Iowa or the price of 
cotton futures to the Texans. It means 
a pleasant evening at home, a political 
debate between candidates or educa- 
tional programs for the family. In 1959 
the farmer’s new gadgets benefited the 
city man by opening up a market for 
the sale of 3,200,000 television sets with 
the attendant employment for the 
tradesmen, the electricians, the me- 
chanics, the Charlie Chaplin-type au- 
tomatons. It means advertising fees for 
the merchants of discontent and Madi- 
son Avenue advertisers, a market for 
the television broadcasters and their 
networks which span the Nation. It 
means the illegal loot for quiz showmen, 
diskjockeys, and quack pundits answer- 
ing the $64,000 question. 

The rural electrification program 
means now that the farmer has light to 
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read by on a dark night. On the other 
hand, the farmer’s enjoyment in read- 
ing gives a reciprocal benefit to a city 
person and businessman. It means a 
sale of books and magazines, book-of- 
the-month club, and the production of 
electric bulbs. It means greater circu- 
lation for Time, Look, Life, Reader’s 
Digest, and the Atlantic Monthly, as 
well as the Sears Roebuck catalog. 

Rural electrification to the rural 
housewife means ironing without stok- 
ing a range red hot to heat a flatiron. 
This benefit to the rural woman means 
sales by the city merchant, increased 
production, and consequently, increased 
employment. 

To a rural youth, the benefits of rural 
electrification means changing his mind 
about seeking his fortune in the city and 
making plans to stay on the ranch after 
graduation. To the city folk, adminis- 
trators, and Officials, it means that the 
boy who stays on the farm, represents 
one less misguided juvenile delinquent 
in the city streets, and one less person 
congesting youth houses and living in 
our overcrowded cities. 

To the rural farmer, rural electrifica- 
tion means refrigeration—modern 
freezers and refrigerators—without the 
inconvenience of lugging ice into the ice- 
box or the tedious chores of preserving 
ice in a icehouse covered with sawdust. 
To both the city folk and the rural 
farmer, refrigeration means better food 
all year round, less harmful bacteria 
in the food supply, in milk, and less 
contamination and potentially lower 
consumer prices of milk, meat, and Moz- 
zorelle—cheese, To the city manufac- 
turer in the year 1959, refrigeration 
meant the sale of 2,030,000 electric 
freezers, 3,780,000 electric refrigerators, 
with the concomitant employment in 
production and in trade. To the house- 
wife, electric washing machines, and 
electric dishwashers mean less drudgery, 
cleaner garments, and more leisure 
time. To the city people, it means em- 
ployment, sales, of numerous deter- 
gents, such as Fab, Comet, Ajax, Tide, 
Clean, Lux, and Duz, with their TV- 
doggerels and limericks. Summed up, 
it means that rural electrification has 
brought about a greater self-respect for 
millions of American families. It 
means comfort in the home, greater 
efficiency on the farm, and dignity to 
the individual, and a train of benefits 
to its fellow urbanites. 

This farm program, the REA, for 
which we make appropriations in this 
bill, upon a survey was found to have 
generated a billion dollars of business 
annually in appliance sales and that over 
4,200,000 have purchased many of these 
appliances because of the availability of 
electric power. Other areas exist in 
which interest between the rural com- 
munities and the city sections can be 
spelled out. In the garment and textile 
industries, I believe, a survey would be 
informative to see how much of an in- 
crease in the sale of clothing has been 
brought about as a result of the raising 
of the standard of living of people resid- 
ing in the rural communities. If these 
relationships, the interdependency be- 
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tween the city and the farm people, are 
fully developed and explored, and the re- 
sults publicized, I am confident that rural 
folks would not feel antagonistic, 
estranged, or indifferent to city prob- 
lems, and we who live in the city and 
read about soil-bank payments and farm 
subsidies might be more sympathetic to 
the rural problems and farm programs. 

Because of the widespread notion that 
the farm program contains features 
which are wasteful and which are give- 
always, the committee in its report has 
sought to identify the recipients of 
America’s bounty and to earmark the 
objects of several appropriations. There 
are appropriations for agriculture’s 
regular activities, appropriations restor- 
ing the Commodity Credit Corporation 
capital impairment, and appropriations 
for foreign assistance. Some of these 
should not be changed in logic nor in 
fairness to farmers, inasmuch as they 
serve our foreign policy, our unemployed, 
our children and oftentimes our con- 
sumers. Fairness and equity dictate 
that those who benefit directly or indi- 
rectly should be made aware of their ob- 
ligations and should acknowledge their 
participation in these farm benefits. 

This bill recommends a total appro- 
priation of $5,948,566,000 a decrease of 
over $140,000,000 from the budget re- 
quest. This bill recommends for regular 
activities for fiscal year 1962, the sum 
of $1,379,006,000; for reimbursement to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
fiscal year 1960, this bill recommends 
$1,017,610,000. 

The committee also recommends a re- 
imbursement for the foreign assistance 
and special activities expenditures made 
by CCC in fiscal year 1961, the sum of 
$1,951,915,000. To put the foreign as- 
sistance programs on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, the committee has recommended 
an appropriation of $1,600 million. This 
bill recommends $345 million in loan au- 
thorizations for REA and RTA. 

The committee report from pages 12 
to 15 details the regular activities of 
the Department of Agriculture. ‘These 
include agricultural research services 
which do a tremendous job in preventing 
and eradicating disease in livestock, in 
animals, and in poultry. It has had 
great success in the prevention and 
eradication of tuberculosis, hog cholera, 
brucellosis, and airsacculitis of poultry. 
This research helps mankind to control 
insects which if left unchecked would 
destroy agriculture’s produce both in 
food and in fiber. While the farmer is 
aided in his endeavors to preserve his 
production, the consumer is also pro- 
tected in the type of food he eats and 
the clothes he wears. 

In connection with the price support 
programs which I know city Representa- 
tives and the country are concerned with 
and critical of, I direct your attention 
to page 33 of the committee report 
wherein the price support-costs for fis- 
cal year 1959 and 1960 are listed. 

These figures show that while less than 
half of the 1960 costs was due to loss 
on commodities under price support op- 
erations, that payments to nonfarm 
groups exceeded payments to farmers. 
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These figures of losses show that the 
taxpayer in 1960 subsidized farmers to 
the extent of approximately three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars, and that non- 
farm groups received in 1960 over $850 
million for storage, transportation, inter- 
est and administrative expense. These 
are expenditures which should be cut 
down and can be reduced if the farm 
groups and other ancillary organizations 
cooperate. 

I would like to mention one other item 
in the appropriation bill which city res- 
idents appreciate, and that is the school 
lunch program. The bill provides $125 
million for fiscal year 1962 in cash pay- 
ments for school lunches. This sum rep- 
resents $5 million more than the budgets 
of President Eisenhower and President 
Kennedy have provided and it is $15 
million more than last year’s budget. 
Of this $15 million, $10 million is in- 
cluded to provide special assistance to 
help particularly needy schools defray 
the cost of serving luncheons to needy 
children. Language is included to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
allocate money to areas of the greatest 
need and to prescribe standards and cri- 
teria under which the fund will be used. 
The school lunch program serves the 
farmer by providing outlets for the con- 
sumption of his products, it helps de- 
velop stronger bodies among our school- 
children, and it encourages and develops 
new tastes and a greater consumption 
of our food supply. 

During the year 1960, 62,975 schools 
participated. In 1960, 12,800,000 chil- 
dren received school lunches and further 
substantial increases have occurred in 
the present school year. We are hope- 
ful that with these additional $15 mil- 
lion, together with the $44 million au- 
thorized to be used from section 32 
funds—that is the customs receipts—to 
purchase red meats and other foods 
needed to provide a balanced diet for 
schoolchildren, and we are hopeful that 
these appropriations will help correct 
some of the imbalance which has devel- 
oped between the rate of Federal as- 
sistance and the rate of schoolchildren 
participation in this program. 

This bill deserves your support and I 
trust that it will be passed. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 
chairman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I wish to say to the 
gentleman from New York that I ap- 
preciate very much, and I am sure the 
membership does, the speech he is mak- 
ing here. I want to say for the record 
that the gentleman from New York has 
made a great contribution to all Amer- 
ica in his service on this committee, in 
seeing how these programs fit together 
and in seeing that the moneys are 
handled in the best way possible. Since 
he has been on this committee, the 
gentleman’s contributions to the school 
lunch program have been immeasurable. 
I wish to say again the gentleman from 
New York has rendered and is render- 
ing outstanding service, and I want the 
— to show we all appreciate it very 
much. 


I yield to my 
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Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the 
gentleman for his generous remarks. 

Mr. MARSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. MARSHALL. I had the privilege 
to go out through the country to look 
into some agricultural problems with the 
gentleman from New York. I would like 
to say the gentleman from New York 
has made a great contribution not only 
to people in the agricultural areas of the 
Nation, but to the people of New York 
City as well by bringing about a better 
understanding between the people of the 
city of New York and the people of the 
country at large. Every time we met 
with any group to discuss the problems 
of agriculture, the gentleman from New 
York did a marvelous job of public re- 
lations. I would like to say for the rec- 
ord that I have gotten over the feeling 
that New York was a city that did not 
care anything about the rest of the Na- 
tion because through my association 
with the gentleman from New York, I 
have learned that our colleague from 
New York is concerned for all the peo- 
ple and he has a great heart for all the 
people of the United States and he has 
made a splendid contribution toward 
better understanding between the peo- 
ple of cities like New York and the coun- 
try as a whole. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MarRsHALL]. 
My colleague has been very helpful to 
me in my efforts to have a better under- 
standing of these problems. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. First I want to 
say that this is one of the very best 
speeches I have heard in this House in 
the years of my service here. The gen- 
tleman from New York has been able to 
do that because he has studied the sub- 
ject matter, not only attending all the 
hearings of our committee but also hav- 
ing gotten hearings of other committees 
and studying them. I think we owe a 
great debt of gratitude to the gentleman 
from New York for the information he 
has brought us. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Iowa, and I might say that 
as a result of information we received 
in Des Moines, Iowa, we were able to 
save the people of the United States $72 
million last year in storage costs alone 
by reason of a reduction in storage 
charges. This came about as a result of 
the work of the gentleman from Iowa 
and the Committee on Agriculture and 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
pay tribute to the gentleman from New 
York for the fine statement he has just 
made in the field of agriculture, and the 
part he has played in bringing the con- 
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sumer and the masses of our people to- 
gether in this program and this problem. 
He has made a fine contribution as ag 
member of the committee. I know of his 
particular interest in a project which 
I regret to say I find no funds for in this 
bill. I am referring to the so-called 
research facility for soil-water-plant re- 
lationship at Cornell University in New 
York State. 

The gentleman knows that this facility 
is listed as a desirable means to make 
a study, particularly with regard to soil- 
water-plant relationship. I regret that 
the committee has not seen fit to include 
funds for this project in the bill. How- 
ever, I do want to call attention to 
the fact that the committee has made 
reference to this project on page 14 of 
the report. I note particularly that your 
committee in this report asks the De- 
partment of Agriculture to make a care- 
ful reevaluation of the priority posi- 
tion of this project, and assuming that 
if the Department could or would give 
this project a better position by way of 
importance the committee would see fit 
to provide funds. 

Will the gentleman enlighten me about 
that? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his kind remarks. As the 
Members of the House know, the Sen- 
ate has set out a list of priorities which 
perhaps may or may not have any valid- 
ity today. The program to which the 
gentleman referred has a low priority. 
Some of us feel it should have a higher 
priority. We have called upon the De- 
partment of Agriculture to reevaluate 
these programs and turn to the present 
need with relationship to their efficacy 
and the contribution to the whole econ- 
omy of the United States. 

Secondly, in regard to the soil-water- 
plant research program I can say that 
we considered and we discussed it. We 
had hearings, there was testimony, the 
gentleman from New York testified and 
made a wonderful presentation. Last 
year the gentleman was instrumental in 
obtaining one-half million dollars for 
soil-water research. We have asked the 
Department of Agriculture to reevaluate 
these priorities which were lumped to- 
gether in Senate Document No. 59 to de- 
termine whether the research program 
in which the gentleman and New York 
are so keenly interested should not have 
a higher priority. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Has the gentle- 
man’s committee any estimate as to 
when the Department might come up 
with a reevaluation of this project so 
that money could be provided? Not this 
year, perhaps. 

- Mr. SANTANGELO. I will refer to 
the chairman of the subcommittee to 
answer that question if he desires. We 
did refer this matter to the Department 
of Agriculture. I know of no commit- 
ments or any indication on their part 
as to when they will come up with a re- 
evaluation. I assume that after they 
read our report, which was brought out 
only last week, that they have had little 
time to give it consideration and we 
will hear from them in the near future. 
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Mr. OSTERTAG. I thank the gentle- 


an. 

a aire. WEIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
ous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
add my sentiments to those just ex- 
pressed by my good friend and colleague, 
Representative HAROLD OSTERTAG. 

Research in the field of soil-water- 
plant relationships is of vital importance 
to the farmers of the Northeastern 
United States and, for that matter, to 
farmers throughout the country. For 
this reason, Iam disappointed that funds 
were not requested by Agriculture Sec- 
retary Freeman or made available by the 
committee for a soil-water-plant rela- 
tionships laboratory at Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

However, I am encouraged to note in 
the committee report that the members 
of the committee have taken cognizance 
of the need for additional study in this 
area and have requested the Department 
of Agriculture to make a careful re- 
evaluation of the priority position of 
the proposed soil-water-plant relation- 
ships facility. 

I hope and trust that this reevalua- 
tion will be completed at an early date, 
that the Department will recognize the 
importance of assigning a high priority 
to this project and that the Congress 
will move expeditiously to make the nec- 
essary funds available. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman from New York on 
the wonderful speech he has just made. 
It is real heartening to find one standing 
before the microphone in support of 
agriculture being a Member from the 
State of New York. It is not often that 
a@ Member from a metropolitan area 
stands up and speaks in favor of agricul- 
ture, as the gentleman from New York 
has just done. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
add my voice to the fact that I am from 
& great metropolitan area also, namely, 
Los Angeles County, and I stand for 
agriculture needs as presented in this 
bill by the committee. I compliment the 
gentleman from New York on his splen- 
did statement. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SANTANGELO. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr, HORAN. I appreciate the affec- 
tion you folks all have for our colleague 
from New York, but I do rise at this time 
to inquire if the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Dorie] is not from one of 
the biggest dairy areas in the United 
States? 


I yield to the 
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Mr. DOYLE. Yes; andI am very proud 
of it. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Now that we have 
spilled some milk, let us proceed with 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as she may 
desire to the gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the De- 
partment of Agriculture appropriation 
bill, being considered by the House of 
Representatives today, includes a new 
approach to helping meet the always 
serious need for additional agriculture 
research. 

This is the establishment for the first 
time of a contingency research fund for 
$1 million, available to the Administrator 
of the Agricultural Research Service to 
expedite work on research problems and 
to meet special research needs as they 
arise. 

Members will note that the report on 
this bill states in the final paragraph on 
page 8: Such a fund will also be avail- 
able to give increased emphasis to some 
of the many special problems presented 
to the committee by Members of Con- 
gress and other witnesses this year, in- 
cluding basic research on wheat and 
grains, research on the improved digesti- 
bility of dry edible beans, barley and 
malt research, research on pear decline, 
forage and range research, soybean re- 
search, poultry research—particularly 
with reference to airsacculitis—soil and 
water conservation research, and others. 

I would like to state, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is indeed a serious need for 
additional attention to research in these 
fields, as I testified before the Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee, Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

As an example, the problem of pear 
decline, which renders pear trees non- 
productive, has become alarmingly seri- 
ous in the west coast States of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California. The 
problem is so serious as to threaten the 
very existence of the west coast industry 
from which 95 percent of the Nation’s 
Bartlett pears originate. The congres- 
sional delegations from the three States 
worked closely with the Department of 
Agriculture, land-grant college research 
people, and the industry to develop a 
crash research plan, the only ray of hope 
to stem this unsolved problem before the 
industry is rendered nonexistent. The 
three-State cooperative program, in 
which the industry and the States will 
share cost responsibility, requires a Fed- 
eral effort in fiscal year 1962 of $180,000, 
a modest sum considering the urgency 
and gravity of the problem. The com- 
mittee, in the agricultural appropria- 
tions bill, has allowed $90,200 specific 
effort to this end in fiscal year 1962, but 
has stated that the contingency research 
fund may be used for further pear decline 
research during the fiscal year. 

Other specific research areas where 
the contingency research fund may be 
used, and in which there is specific need 
in the Fourth Congressional District of 
the State of Washington, include soil and 
water conservation, hops, dodder, mint 
wilt, sugarbeets, and dry edible beans. 
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The distinguished chairman of the 
Agricultural Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee discussed such a contingency research 
fund with me earlier in this session, and 
at that time I expressed to him a keen 
interest in such a plan as an effective 
method of administration of additional 
research by the Agricultural Research 
Service. I am, therefore, pleased to note 
that the committee has, in the legislation 
and report before us, made provision for 
the establishment of the plan. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Horan]. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Washington concerning their sub- 
committee hearings with respect to the 
progress being made in the four regional 
research laboratories sponsored by the 
USDA, and what significant progress 
they are making, if any, in the field of re- 
search for greater utilization of our 
present surplus commodities. 

Mr. HORAN. I would much prefer 
that the gentleman from Mississippi 
answer that question. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Would the 
gentleman from Mississippi care to com- 
ment on that? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If the gentleman 
would repeat his question, I would ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I was ask- 
ing concerning the progress report from 
the regional research laboratories par- 
ticularly in regard to the utilization of 
our present surplus commodities. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Progress is being 
made, as the gentleman knows. An ex- 
ample is in the use of animal fats in 
plastics, and the hearings cite quite a 
number of illustrations of successes and 
of development. I refer the gentleman 
to the hearings, because they are spelled 
out in considerable degree in the hear- 
ings. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Does there 
appear to be any significant break- 
through in any special area at this time? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The one thing men- 
tioned was the use of animal fats in 
plastics as a tremendous breakthrough. 
Animal fat is the one thing which has 
little, if any, market and of which we 
have a tremendous surplus. By the 
same token, plastics are becoming quite 
a big consumer item. So, tying the two 
together, I would say that the develop- 
ment that they have had there has 
probably in itself been worth all the 
money that we have spent in this 
activity. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. There 
seems to have been some sentiment in 
the past that too much money was being 
spent on personnel and that too much 
of the funds have been used in the field 
of pure research and not enough in the 
field of utilization. Would the gentle- 
man care to comment on that phase of 
the problem? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Well, I would say it 
all depends on who you talk to. Those 
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that are primarily interested in utiliza- 
tion research think they are getting too 
little and the others think they are 
getting too much. Actually we are 
doing a lot of research and trying to get 
the best results possible. 

Mr. HORAN. If I may comment on 
this—and I do not want to consume all 
of my time on this phase—we are doing 
some very good work in utilization. 
Now, it is true that we can make indus- 
trial alcohol out of wheat, but we cannot 
make it economically out of wheat at $2 
a bushel. However, some of our utiliza- 
tion research is in the better prepara- 
tion of wheat products for consumption 
by the human individual, and that is a 
utilization, I think, in the right direction. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tllinois. 

Mr. MICHEL. In the bill itself there 
is an item of $600,000 to press this mat- 
ter of utilization research, particularly 
at the laboratories at Peoria, Ill., and 
Albany, Calif., where they are develop- 
ing a high grade of starch used in the 
making of fine grades of paper. I think 
that is an accomplishment. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. 
the gentleman very much. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, it is the 
way we set our sails that determines our 
course. I make this observation as we 
here in the month of June 1961, con- 
sider the funds needed to implement our 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year 1962, which begins some 3 weeks 
from now. The late and beloved Sena- 
tor Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, once 
said, and it was hardly original, that 
everyone was entitled to his own opin- 
ion, when he found himself in conflict 
with the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Now, on this particular part 
of our national budget which is before 
us today, I beg leave to express some 
opinions of my own. 

In a very great sense, we who serve on 
the Appropriations Committee are your 
servants. We have a duty to perform 
for the entire Congress. We try dili- 
gently to review the work that has been 
done by the various departments. We 
have in our mind the tax burdens—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—which our people 
shoulder today. We know that the dol- 
lar, 100 cents in 1939 is 43.9 cents today. 
We also note whether the estimates be- 
fore us involve increases over the previ- 
ous year and we delve into the requests 
for additional personnel. It concerns 
me that almost every revised budget re- 
quest does this. If we are to maintain 
fiscal sanity in this country, it is incum- 
bent upon us that we do this. Inci- 
dentally, it is my intention to have more 
to say about this phase when our sub- 
committee has the Commerce appropria- 
tions bill before you here in a week or 
so from now. 

There are those among our adver- 
saries in the East who are convinced 
' that the United States is headed for 
some dismal years of fiscal instability. 
Hence, our work takes on an added im- 
portance. Not only should we think of 
our children and our children’s children, 
who will. be called upon to shoulder the 


I thank 
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costs of our current efforts, but I do feel 
that the fiscal stability of the United 
States is of vast importance to all our 
allies in the West and other friendly 
nations. These projects and programs 
which we annually consider are largely 
the result of legislation passed by the 
Congress. We do try to find out if these 
programs and projects are getting things 
done constructively, or if they are “halt 
and lame.” If the latter, I think we 
have a duty to express our opinion and 
tell youso. Therefore, today, in express- 
ing my brief opinions, I want to steer 
wide and clear from any placing of par- 
ticular blame. My opinions and ob- 
servations, I hope, will be construed as in 
the direction of constructiveness. I have 
served on this subcommittee during the 
services of five Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture. Every one of them was dedicated 
to what he thought was in the best in- 
terests of the American farmer. Per- 
sonally, I think we lose sight of the 
principles that need debate and discus- 
sion when we dip to criticism of in- 
dividuals and the creation of horrid 
images for political purposes. These 
certainly obscure the issue and fail to 
solve the problems of American agricul- 
ture. Every one of these five Secretaries 
of Agriculture has served during peri- 
ods of great change. Technological 
revolution after technological revolution 
has visited our American farms during 
the last score of years. What was new 
in 1942 was obsolete a decade later, and 
what was new in 1952 is often antique as 
we consider the budget items here before 
us. When I observed that it is the way 
we set our sails that determines our 
course, I had reference to the fact that 
basically the sails under which our ship 
of Agriculture is now sailing were set in 
1938. 

At that time we had visions of an 
ever-normal granary. And, we gave life 
to a program that would encourage our 
producers of basic crops to grow more. 
They did. And do not let anyone tell 
you that American agriculture failed in 
its task of winning the war. I think our 
bounty today is the greatest asset we 
have for finally winning the peace and 
ending the cold war. But the ever- 
normal granary idea also had a sort of 
anchor to leeward called marketing quo- 
tas and acreage allotments. This trou- 
blesome addition to the 1938 program 
just did not come out from under the 
political rocks until 1952. Meanwhile, 
under various colors and garbs, we were 
helping to rebuild the devastated world. 
Our help then and now is going every- 
where, as from a Christian-Judaeo na- 
tion, it should. We retooled such able 
competitors as West Germany and Ja- 
pan. For a while we helped the always 
competent British to recoup. And, of 
course, we helped others to rebuild their 
industrial commerce. You know all 
about that. We always set forth to aid 
the so-called underdeveloped countries, 
and we have. But most of these coun- 
tries are agricultural and their progress 
adds to the world’s supply of farm prod- 
ucts which concerns us here at home. 

In the last 10 years, while we have re- 
duced cotton acreages in the United 
States by well over 10 million acres, the 
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total world acreage has actually in- 
creased. While we have reduced wheat 
by 9 million acres, world acreage has in- 
creased by 6414 million acres. We have 
cut rice acres here at home, but world 
acreages have increased by 50% million 
acres. We have cut tobacco at home, 
but world acreage has increased by 1% 
million acres. Only soybeans and corn 
have increased in acreage here at home 
during the last 10 years. But mean- 
while, worldwide, corn has increased by 
4814 million acres while soybeans have 
increased by nearly 18 million acres. I 
mention these brief facts because I think 
it is time we stopped and thought about 
our domestic problems in terms of the 
total world. At this point, Mr. Chair- 
man, under privilege previously granted 
to me, I would like to insert some tables 
and comments which briefly set forth in 
more detail the facts that I have just 
mentioned. 


World acreage of selected crops, 1950 and 
1960 








1950 1960 | Increase or 
| decrease 
| eahaieal rp. | -——— ‘ 
Cotton ..| 88,315,000} 80,900,000] —7, 415, 000 
Corn | 219,000,000) 267, 500,000; +48, 500, 000 
Wheat___. | 424, 200,000) 488, 800, 000 +64, 600, 000 
Rice__._. | 237,967,000) 288, 630,000) +50, 663, 000 
Soybeans 36,015,000} — 53,995, 000! +17, 980, 000 
Tobacco____. 7, 743, 000 9, 479,000} +1, 736, 000 
Total__.|1, 013, 240, 000 1, 189, 304, 009}: +176, 064, 000 
| 
’ Net 
Norte.—-Although cotton acreage was reduced 7,415 
acres, total acreage increased 176,064,000 acres. 


U.S. acreage of selected crops, 1950 and 1960 


1950 

















1960 Increase or 

decrease 
Cotton. _.......| 26, 949,000 | 15, 316, 000 — 11, 633, 000 
Oe. stu $1, 800,000 | 82, 100, 000 +300, 000 
Wheat | 61, 600,000 | 52,600,000 | —9, 000,000 
ee | 1,637,000 | 1, 595, 000 — 42; 000 
Soybeans.__..._.| 13, 807,000 | 23, 516, 000 -+-9, 709, 000 
Tobaceo........| 1,599,000 | 1, 144,000 —455, 000 
Total... -|187, 392, 000 176, 271,000 | 1 11, 121,000 

Rah os) Ae BIOL WOO Me 
NotTeE.—U.S. acreages of all crops except corn and 
soybeans were reduced. ‘Total acreage for the 10-year 


period was reduced by 11,121,000 acres. Thus, while 
acreage on a worldwide basis was increased by 176,064,000 
acres, the United States reduced its total acreage by 
11,121,000 acres. 


COTTON 


In 1950, 26,949,000 acres of cotton were 
harvested with a yield of 15,149,000 bales 
in the United States. In 1960, 15,316,000 
acres were harvested with a yield of 14,- 
309,000 bales. 

The world production and yield for the 
same period is as follows: In 1950, 88,- 
315,000 acres of cotton were harvested 
with a yield of 39,295,000 bales. In 1960, 
80,900,000 acres were harvested with a 
yield of 46,995,000 bales. Thus, while 
worldwide area in cotton has only de- 
creased about 7,415,000 acres during the 
last 10 years, the United States has re- 
duced its area by 11,633,000 acres. 

India, with the second largest cotton 
acreage, harvested 14,556,000 acres in 
1950 and increased their harvested area 
to 18,700,000 acres in 1960. Their pro- 
duction was increased from 2,720,000 
acres in 1960. Their production was in- 
creased from 2,720,000 bales to 4,400,000 
bales during this same period. 
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China has the third largest area and, 
according to the best information we 
ean obtain, harvested 10 million acres in 
1950; 14 million acres in 1960. Their 
production was 3,650,000 bales in 1950 
and 7,500,000 bales in 1960. 

The only countries to reduce their 
acreages in cotton during the 10-year 
period 1950-60 were: United States by 
11,633,000; Brazil, by 300,000; Congo, by 
215,000; Egypt, by 106,000; U.S.S.R., by 
350,000. 

It should be further noted that al- 
though acreages were reduced in the 
above countries, the total production 
from 1950 to 1960 increased in every 
country with the exception of the United 
States and the Congo. Russia, although 
reducing acreage by 350,000, increased 
her production from 5,500,000 bales in 
1950 to 6,800,000 bales in 1960. 


CORN 


All countries increased corn acreage 
during the period 1950-60. 

Of the total world corn acreage of 219 
million in 1950, the United States had 
$1.8 million acres. Of the total world 
corn acreage of 267.5 million in 1960, the 
United States had 82.1 million acres. 

In 1950, the total world corn produc- 
tion was 5,385 million bushels. The 
United States produced 3,075 million 
bushels of this total. In 1960, the total 
world corn production was 8,100 million 
bushels. The United States produced 
4,353 million bushels of this total. 

Russia’s acreage totaled 11.9 million 
in 1950; 29.5 million in 1960. Russia’s 
production totaled 250 million bushels in 
1950 and 590 million bushels in 1960. 

Thus, the United States increased its 
corn acreage three-tenths of a million 
from 1950 to 1960. It raised its produc- 
tion of corn by 1,278 million bushels. 

The rest of the world increased its 
corn acreage 48.2 million from 1950 to 
1960. They raised production of corn 
by 1,437 million bushels. 

Despite the fact that the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, Italy, France, 
England, and Japan decreased their 
overall wheat acreage between 1950 and 
1960 by 19 million acres, worldwide pro- 
duction during this 10-year period in- 
creased 1,840 million bushels. 

This is due to many reasons. Russia, 
for example, increased its acreage from 
95 million acres in 1950 to 148.5 million 
acres in 1960. Its production was in- 
creased from 1,020 million bushels to 
1,700 million bushels. 

Likewise, India, Turkey, Australia, 
Pakistan, and Spain—all planting 10 mil- 
lion or more wheat acres—increased 
their total acreage during the 1950-60 
period and, thus, their total production. 

Almost all other wheat-producing na- 
tions, whether reducing their acreages 
or not, increased their production. 

The United States decreased its acre- 
age during the 10-year period from 61.6 
million acres to 52.6 million acres. Pro- 
duction, however, increased from 1,019 
million bushels to 1,363 million bushels. 
Canada also reduced its total acreage by 
4.1 million acres but increased produc- 
tion from 467 million bushels in 1950 
to 490 million bushels in 1960. 

The total wheat acreage—worldwide— 
in 1950 was 424.2 million acres. The 
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total wheat acreage—worldwide—in 
1960 was 488.8 million acres. ‘Total in- 
creases of 64.6 million acres. Russia’s 
increase of 53.5 million acres accounted 
for most of this increase. 

The total production in 1950 amounted 
to 6,340 million bushels. The total pro- 
duction in 1960 amounted to 8,180 mil- 
lion bushels. Total increase of 1,840 
million bushels. 

RICE 

Despite the fact that the United 
States, Egypt, and Italy reduced their 
total acreage of rice during the period 
1950-60, worldwide rice acreage and 
production increased sharply. 

Total rice acreage in 1950 amounted 
to 237,967,000 acres; in 1960 the figure 
rose to 288,630,000 acres. Total rice 
production increased from 337,850 mil- 
lion pounds in 1950 to 487,560 million 
pounds in 1960. 

The United States decreased its acre- 
age from 1,637,000 acres in 1950 to 1,- 
595,000 acres in 1960. However, its pro- 
duction was increased from 3,882 million 
pounds in 1950 to 5,440 million pounds 
in 1960. 

India, Communist China, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, Thailand, and Burma, on the 
other hand, all increased their acreages 
substantially and, thus their production. 

India, for example, increased its acre- 
age from 76,135,000 acres in 1950 to 82,- 
500,000 acres in 1960—an increase of 
6,365,000 acres during this period. 

SOYBEANS 

All soybean-producing nations in- 
creased their total acreages during the 
1950-60 period. In 1950, a total of 
36,015,000 acres were planted throughout 
the world. In 1960, the figure rose to 
53,995,000 acres. 

Production rose from 645,257,000 bush- 
els in 1950 to 976,850,000 bushels in 
1960—an increase of 51 percent during 
the 10-year period. 

The United States increased its acre- 
age from 13,807,000 in 1950 to 23,516,000 
acres in 1960. Production rose from 299,- 
249,000 bushels in 1950 to 588,778,000 
bushels in 1960, a production increase 
of 87 percent. 

China, the second ranking soybean 
producing nation, increased its produc- 
tion 17 percent—from 298,530,000 bushels 
in 1950 to 350 million bushels in 1960. 

TOBACCO 

All tobacco producing countries ex- 
cept the United States, Belgium, France, 
West Germany, Algeria, Iran, and Burma 
increased their acreage. 

Worldwide production increased dur- 
ing the period from 7,122 million to 8,- 
895 million pounds. Worldwide acreage 
increased from 7,743,000 acres in 1950 to 
9,479,000 acres in 1960. 

The United States decreased its acre- 
age from 1,599,000 acres in 1950 to 1,- 
144,000 acres in 1960. Its production was 
also decreased from 2,030 million pounds 
to 1,960 million pounds. Of the total 
1960 worldwide tobacco production of 
8,895 million pounds, the United States 
produced 1,960 million pounds. 

One might add also that we have for 
at least 12 years been shipping Ameri- 
can know-how abroad to encourage new 
acres and to show them how to grow 
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more per square inch. There is no ques- 
tion but what in terms of proper diet, 
there is a food deficit in the world. 
Now, these things that we have been 
doing for the free world are all good. 
What we have been doing is a glowing 
testimonial to our leadership of an en- 
lightened Western civilization. All that 
remains to be done is, of course, to ease 
out political corruption abroad, assist 
in the development of well-paid middle 
classes wherever possible and embark 
upon a new era of commercial exchange 
that will make us all happy with per 
capita income sufficient to make paying 
customers in every country. But Rome 
was not built in a day. And, the pur- 
chasing power of too many of the bil- 
lions on this earth does not make them 
very good customers. They can be in 
time, impossible as it may now seem. 

One of the big items in this bill to 
which I heartily subscribe is the work we 
are doing under Public Law 480. Under 
that law, we are sending bread to the 
hungry and to the very areas where the 
Communist East is sending the stones 
of political promise and the sabers of 
fear. In my opinion, it is the finest mis- 
sile in our international arsenal. It is a 
true belly blow to our adversaries. Daily 
reports reach us of crop failures and 
food shortages in both China and Rus- 
sia. Daily we know of some of the dif- 
ficulties that have attended land re- 
forms and efforts to step up production 
behind the Iron Curtain. Meanwhile, 
back at the ranch, we are prone to con- 
sider farm legislation as though the 
political, economic and space boundaries 
were the same today as they were in 
1938. 

True, we have considered, and we have 
enacted certain laws affecting agricul- 
ture. Most of them, to me, at least, and, 
remember, I am merely expressing my 
own opinion, have been the mere adding 
on of sails in a blind and stubborn effort 
to continue sailing in the direction of an 
ever-rising sun that worked so well until 
1952. In the face of increasing world 
production, we try to make painless the 
removal from production of acres here 
at home. To me, the answer is spelled 
out in those programs in the bill before 
you that would increase consumption. 
That is, of course, the main purpose of 
production. There are many such items 
in this bill—research, the work of the 
Foreign Agricultural Service, an activity 
that Iam particularly happy to have had 
a hand in creating, the various market- 
ing services in our economic divisions. 
In fact, throughout the bill there are 
programs that can help in the needed 
purpose of consuming at home and 
abroad what we produce instead of end- 
less and expensive storage. 

We may and we should debate the 
food stamp plan, but I must remind you 
that it is now an actuality. We may dis- 
cuss the relative responsibilities that at- 
tend the more than a billion dollars that 
we annually expend as a nation for 
school lunches. We may inquire into the 
donations of our bounty to CARE and 
other groups who so nobly help the 
needy. But, we can at least take comfort 
in the thought that in these programs we 
are doing that which nature meant when 
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water, sunlight and soil gave us food. 
Balanced nutrition is a problem in every 
country. 

As this point, I also want to remind 
you that under the continued insistence 
of the gentleman from Mississippi, the 
Honorable JaMIzE WHITTEN, we finally, a 
few years ago, established a sales office 
for the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Imagine the world’s largest corporation 
without a sales office. The result of 
the setting up of this office has been re- 
flected in a proper reduction of com- 
modities held by that corporation. 

And, so, in my opinion, we should re- 
set our sails in terms of the factual 
winds of today. Whether they be com- 
mercial, political, economic, or social. 
Why should we ever consider the 
shackling of the great American farmer 
when those of other lands are goaded 
with our aid to unleash their latent 
powers to produce. Why should we con- 
sider, even by common consent, the im- 
posing of further acreage reductions at 
home upon the finest agrarian com- 
munity that was ever developed unless 
we also can effectively reduce produc- 
tion elsewhere. In my mind, either con- 
sideration is repugnant since everyone 
in the world does not have the ad- 
vantage of a square meal. 

The Congress is now considering a 
farm bill. I think there are good things 
in that bill. But I cannot go along with 
title I. I like the commodity approach 
but I cannot for the life of me assume 
that there will be wholesome agreement 
among our national producers of any 
crop. The result of attempting to 
achieve commodity agreement on a na- 
tional basis could be frustrating, dis- 
heartening, and destructive. In the end, 
the final responsibilities of any program 
to further control acreage allotments 
here at home would have to reside in the 
office of the Secretary. And, that is an 
awesome responsibility that I do not 
want my friend and neighbor, Orville 
Freeman, to have to assume. 

As I close, let me urge this great Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to consider 
helping to set our sails anew. The shib- 
boleths of 1938 are out of date. Food is 
produced to make whole the bodies of 
men everywhere, not to be stored in 
Pharaoh’s bins. Fiber is produced to 
cover folks against the elements and 
shelter is needed in every climate. ina 
word, let us bend our efforts for con- 
sumption of our produce; deny the ad- 
vocates of acreage restrictions here at 
home. 

Any course we set our sails for will not 
be pleasant sailing, but we can at least 
be reassured that we are sailing in the 
right direction. Let us do what is right, 
as facts and conscience tell us in today’s 
terms. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield. 

Mrs. MAY. I want to take this op- 
portunity to commend the gentleman 
from Washington, with whom I am very 
proud to share representation of our 

. great agricultural area, for a wonderful 
t statement, in particular the very sig- 
nificant point he brings out in any plan 
that this agricultural administration 
‘might bring up that would result in the 
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cutting back of agricultural production 
at a time when we are asking for in- 
creased production of these same things 
abroad. 

In this connection, I know the gentle- 
man shares my interest, and our inter- 
est, in the wheat marketing plan. I 
wonder if he has seen the recent study 
issued by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture entitled “How Wheat Farmers 
Would Adjust to Different Programs,” 
which compares the effect of various 
wheat programs on producer income and 
on total grain production. 

Mr. HORAN. I have. I want to say 
to my colleague from Washington, I have 
studied that. I think it is a worth- 
while study produced by Warren Bailey 
and Ronald Aines of the USDA for a 
commodity group which is national in 
scope, and one reason for getting per- 
mission this morning to include addi- 
tional matter in my speech was to in- 
clude their studies, which I believe cover 
this, if I am correct, studies in different 
parts of the United States. If we are 
serious about this commodity approach 
to the solution of our farm problems I 
think this study that has been made by 
the Department in the interests of the 
National Wheat Producers’ Association 
would be a valuable contribution for the 
Recorp at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


How WHEAT FARMERS WOULD ADJUST TO 
DIFFERENT PROGRAMS 


(By Warren R. Bailey and Ronald O. Aines, 
agricultural economists) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The study reported here was undertaken to 
see how representative wheat farmers in spe- 
cialized producing areas would adjust most 
profitably to different wheat programs. 
What changes would occur in the acreage and 
production of wheat and other crops? How 
would the income opportunities of programs 
compare? 

Six different programs were studied on 
representative farms, otherwise identified as 
study farms, in eight specialized wheat-pro- 
ducing areas in the Great Plains and the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Study farms are located in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado, Montana, 
Washington, and Oregon. These farms rep- 
resent major producing situations in each 
area. As the figures are not area averages, 
they do not refiect average incomes among 
areas, although comparisons are valid be- 
tween programs on the same farm, 

Program features used include modifica- 
tions of the present acreage-allotment and 
price-support program; marketing allot- 
ments and stratified wheat prices; and no 
controls or price supports. “Prototype pro- 
grams” constructed around each feature 
specify the price of wheat and other crops 
and either the maximum acreage of wheat, 
or the maximum quantity that could be mar- 
keted. Many other combinations might 
have been developed, but these combinations 
include the major features of programs un- 
der discussion at the time the study was 
made. 

To determine the adjustments that would 
maximize incomes on the study farms with 
the programs, budgets were prepared for 
each farm. A charge for all labor at hired 
wages per hour is included in expenses, but 
no charge is made for management and in- 
vested capital. Crop yields are the average 
that operators of the study farms can ex- 
pect with average weather and present prac- 
tices. Crops other than wheat could be 
grown under each program without restric- 
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tion for sale at the following assumed prices 
(U.S. average) : 


Grain sorghum, bushel_-.--..---.--.-. $1.01 
Barisy,.. DMPC]... —pasngo nn nsiieen ~ Jain 5 
Dry peas (Washington farm), hun- 

“ac ee ccceeenen shi ah aiies Samaeiehih ohn 3. 60 


Effects of each specified program on wheat 
acreage, total grain production, and net in- 
come to management and invested capital of 
study farms are compared with effects of 
program A (1960 acreage allotments and 
price supports). These comparisons are 
summarized in table 1. 

Smaller acreage allotments (program B): 
With wheat prices raised to 85 percent of 
parity and acreage allotments decreased 25 
percent from the 1960 level, net income to 
management and investment capital would 
be slightly higher on most study farms. It 
would equal the income under program A on 
the north-central Montana farm and would 
be 2 percent below the income under pro- 
gram A on the northeastern Montana and 
eastern Washington farms. Wheat produc- 
tion on each farm would decrease 25 per- 
cent, but total grain production would 
change very little except that it would in- 
crease 11 percent on the northwestern Kan- 
sas farm and 16 percent on the Colorado 
farm. 

Larger acreage allotments (program C): 
With wheat prices lowered to 65 percent of 
parity and acreage allotments increased 20 
percent, net incomes would be reduced 8 to 
25 percent. Wheat production would in- 
crease about 20 percent, but total grain pro- 
duction would change very little. On the 
Colorado farm, the reduction would be 8 
percent. 

Food and export allotment and land re- 
serve (program D): This program would 
include a marketing allotment on food 
wheat, export wheat priced at 65 percent of 
parity and other wheat at a feed price, 80 
cents a bushel payment on food-wheat 
quota, and 20 percent of the wheat base 
acreage in a land reserve, at the 1960 rate of 
payment. With this program, net incomes 
would increase on all study farms. The in- 
crease would be 15 percent or less on the 
Kansas farms, 20 to 25 percent on the Col- 
orado and northeastern Montana farms, and 
34 to 39 percent on the Oklahoma, north- 
central Montana, Washington, and Oregon 
farms. Wheat production would decrease on 
the northwestern Kansas and Colorado farms 
and increase on the other farms. The Kan- 
sas farms would produce only marketing- 
allotment wheat. Operators of other study 
farms would find it profitable to produce all 
wheat and no feed grains except as a catch 
crop on wheat seedings that fail. Oper- 
ators of all study farms would place land 
in a reserve to earn the special food-wheat 
payment. Total grain production would 
decrease. 

Food allotment (program E): With mar- 
keting allotments on food wheat priced at 
90 percent of parity, other wheat at a USS. 
price of $1.25, and no land-reserve require- 
ment, net incomes would decrease 2 to il 
percent on the Colorado and Kansas farms 
and would increase 5 to 19 percent on the 
others. Operators of the Kansas farms would 
maximize income by producing only mar- 
keting-allotment wheat, but operators of the 
other farms would produce all wheat and 
no feed grains. Total grain production 
would increase 8 to 10 percent on the north- 
western Kansas and Washington farms. It 
would decrease 5 to 11 percent on the Okla-, 
homa and Colorado farms but would change 
little on other farms. 

No controls (program F) : With no produc- 
tion controls and no price supports, net in- 
comes would decrease on all study farms. 
Incomes would decrease least (19 percent) 
on the Washington farm, and most (66 per- 
cent) on the Oklahoma-farm. Wheat pro-’ 
duction would increase on all study farms 
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except the northwestern Kansas farm (—1l 


percent). Total grain production would 
change about the same as with program E. 

The impact of each program would vary 
on the different farms. A program restrict- 
ing wheat production (such as the restricted 
acreage-allotment program) would favor 
the farms with a profitable alternative crop, 
such as grain sorghum in the Southern 
Plains. Conversely, programs permitting 
production of additional wheat for sale at 
a nonsupported or feed price would favor 
farms with a less profitable alternative crop, 
such as barley in the Northern Plains and 
the Pacific Northwest. 

Net returns from a land reserve at 1960 
rates of payment would be higher than from 
wheat at a feed price on the Kansas and 
northcentral Montana farms; higher than 
wheat at the nonsupported price on the 
Colorado, northeastern Montana and Oregon 
farms; higher than wheat at 65 percent of 
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parity on the Oklahoma farm. Net returns 
from the reserve would be higher than grain 
sorghum on the northwestern Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Colorado farms; and higher than 
barley on the Montana and Oregon farm. 

Conclusions drawn from the study would 
seem to warrant generalizations to cash 
grain farms other than study farms in spe- 
cialized wheat-producing areas. 

When acreage allotments are in effect, 
operators of specialized wheat farms grow 
the allotted acreages even though wheat 
prices are supported at prices as low as 65 
percent of parity. 

Even at a feed price, wheat is a more 
profitable crop than barley on specialized 
wheat farms in Montana, Washington, and 
Oregon. With no production restrictions, 
specialized wheatgrowers in these areas 
would produce maximum acreages of wheat 
and little or no barley at the assumed prices. 
In Kansas and Colorado, however, grain 
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sorghum is more profitable than wheat at 
a feed-equivalent price. With no wheat 
acreage base to protect and with unallotted 
wheat selling at a feed price, farmers in 
these areas would grow all the grain sorghum 
they could safely grow and still control 
erosion. 

The best income-producing crops other 
than wheat are feed grains on specialized 
wheat farms in both the Great Plains and 
the Pacific Northwest. Forage might be 
relatively more profitable on livestock farms, 
but these farms were not included in the 
study. 

Wheat production would not decline but 
would continue for some time at least on 
specialized farms in the Northern Plains 
and the Pacific Northwest, even if the price 
of wheat were lower than any level now seri- 
ously considered. Income would cover the 
direct expenses of production although re- 
turn to invested capital would be reduced. 


TABLE 1.—Effects of specified programs on wheat acreage, grain production, and income, study farms 

















Percentage change with— 
SS a sil iis ofthese. 
acreage 
allot- | Smaller} Larger | Food 
ment | acreage | acreage| and Food No 
Item pro- allot- | allot- | export | allot- con- Item 

gram | ment | ment | allot- | ment trols 
(pro- (pro- (pro- | ment | (pro- | (pro- 
gram | gram | gram | (pro- | gram | gram 

A) B) C) gram E) F) 

D) 

Acreage of wheat: Acres | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent| Percent || Production of all grain—Con, 
West central Kansas-_.-------- 280 ~ 20 4 7 22 Northeastern Montana_ 
Northwestern Kansas------_- 270 —25 20 —23 —16 = 1 North central Montana. 
Northwestern Oklahoma !-.- 473 —25 20 25 55 55 Eastern Washington___- 
Eastern Colorado..........-- 550 —25 20 —3 16 16 Columbia Basin, Oreg-- 
Northeastern Montana ------ 405 —25 20 14 43 43 || Net income: 2 
North central Montana---_.- 405 —25 20 14 43 43 West central Kansas... 
Eastern Washington. _--_..-- 166 —25 20 73 98 98 Northwestern Kansas... 
Columbia Basin, Oreg--_--~- 520 —25 20 23 54 54 Northwestern Oklahoma !_-_ 

Production of all grain: Tons Eastern Colorado. ._.... 
West central Kansas_-_.....-- 215 0 0 —28 3 0 Northeastern Montana- 
Northwestern Kansas-.-....- 246 11 1 —21 s 9 North central Moatana. 
Northwestern Oklahoma !___. 314 1 -3 —21 —5 —5 Eastern Washington... 
Eastern Colorado._.........- 368 16 -8 —25 -ll ~ll Columbia Basin, Oreg.- 


1 Excludes panhandle counties. 


Although income from feed grains is 
smaller than that from wheat on most farms, 
the income from feed grains is important 
to the specialized wheat farmer when wheat 
acreage is restricted. If the farm is to re- 
main efficient, all of its resources must be 
used productively. 

Total grain production on specialized 
wheat farms changes very little whether 
wheat or a feed grain or a combination of 
the two is produced. 


INTRODUCTION 


The U.S. wheat industry has operated 
under essentially the same production-con- 
trol and price-support program for 6 years. 
During that time, surplus stocks of wheat 
have accumulated, and public expenditures 
for storage have mounted. The situation 
that has developed needs no documentation 
here. Almost everyone agrees that changes 
in the wheat program are needed, but gen- 
eral agreement as to what the new program 
should be has not been reached. 

Views differ as to the role of wheat prices. 
Should prices chiefly regulate supply and 
demand or should they assure farm income? 
Some persons believe that it would be best 
to discontinue production-control programs 
and price supports, to let supply and de- 
mand be equated at a free market price. 
Others think this might work if enough 
wheat land were retired from farming by 
some other means. 

Some persons believe production controls 
and supported prices should apply only to 
the wheat needed for food in the United 
States and possibly for commercial exports. 
Let farmers produce additional wheat for 
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other uses if they wish, but in competition 
with other grains used largely for feed. Still 
others would prefer a combination of pro- 
grams that would include some production- 
control features, some price supports, and 
some land retirement. Perhaps most of 
them would agree that the wheat industry 
needs help in making adjustments. 

Views on proposed wheat programs differ 
because some people focus on the aggrega- 
tive problem of surpluses, while others 
stress the income problem of wheat farm- 
ers. Information is lacking as to how vari- 
ous program features would affect the pro- 
duction and returns on representative farms. 
We need to consider such effects in the 
choice of alternative programs. Knowledge 
of the impact of alternative programs on in- 
dividual farms is necessary to determine 
whether a program would in fact solve the 
problem. 

This report describes the impact of dif- 
ferent programs on the production and 
income of representative wheat farms in 
specialized wheat-producing areas. The fea- 
tures examined are of four kinds: (1) modi- 
fications of the present acreage-allotment 
program; (2) marketing allotments in bush- 
els and stratified wheat prices; (3) no pro- 
duction controls or price supports; and (4) 
land retirement alone or in conjunction 
with each of the other programs. Around 
each feature is constructed an example, or 
prototype, program which specifies the price 
of wheat and other crops and in some in- 
stances, the maximum acreage or quantity 
of wheat to be produced. 

Since the study was made, legislation has 
been enacted providing an emergency pro- 
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1960 
acreage 
allot- |Smaller| Larger | Food 
ment | acreage | acreage; and Food No 
pro- allot- | allot- | export | allot- con- 
gram | ment | ment ot- | ment | trols 
(pro- | (pro- | (pro- | ment (pro- 
gram | gram | gram (pro- | gram | gram 
A) B) C) gram E) F) 
D) 
Tons | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent | Percent 
ia aaiad 260 1 -l —22 -2 —2 
diet 370 1 —1 —22 -2 —2 
anew 434 —1 1 ~4 10 10 
washed 734 6 1 —19 -2 —2 
Dollars 
Joie 4, 675 7 —22 15 —4 —52 
ona 5, 755 5 —22 4 -l1 —49 
5, 748 6 —25 39 5 —66 
ew 10, 513 yg —15 20 -—2 —47 
odneil 6, 0! —2 —13 38 14 —42 
ideal 9, 756 0 -—l4 25 ll —35 
woud 12, 175 -2 —8 34 19 —19 
adacu 17, 812 2 -13 37 y —44 


Computation explained in section 


gram for feed grains. This program was not 
included among those studied. 

The analysis deals with the effects of spec- 
ified programs on individual wheat farms, 
without regard to the aggregative effects. 
In fact, some, perhaps all, of the programs 
tested may not be “equilibrium programs” 
in that they might not balance supply and 
demand of wheat or feed grains at the as- 
sumed prices. To ascertain the aggregative 
effect of the different programs and to test 
them for equilibrium would require study 
of many additional farm situations in many 
areas. Such a study in major wheat-pro- 
ducing areas is now underway as western 
regional research project W-54. This report 
is based in part on some of the preliminary 
analyses and on data from a few selected 
situations under study in projects contrib- 
uting to the regional effort. 


FARMS STUDIED 


The farms selected for study are repre- 
sentative of cash grain farming in eight spe- 
cialized wheat-producing areas. Six are in 
the Great Plains and two are in the Pacific 
Northwest. Five are in areas in which 
wheat is usually grown biannually, alternat- 
ing with fallow. In the three remaining 
areas, wheat is customarily grown annually, 
after wheat or another crop, but fallow may 
be used when rainfall is low. The farms 
studied are in areas that produce three 
classes of wheat. Soft White Winter wheat 
is produced in Washington and Oregon, Hard 
Red Spring wheat in the Northern Plains, and 
Hard Red Winter wheat in the Northern, 
Central, and Southern Plains. 

Although study farms represent a major 
production situation in each area, we do not 
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imply that response would be the same on 
all farms in each area. Farms of another 
’ size or with different resources might find it 
profitable to respond differently. A study 
farm is not necessarily an average of all 
farms in the area; usually it represents a 
central model size group. Obviously, the 
‘study farms do not reflect relative incomes 
sper farm among areas, although comparisons 
are valid between programs on the same 
farm. General characteristics of the farms 
studied are shown in table 2. 


E BUDGET ANALYSIS 
The analysis presented here is based on 


farm budgets of the study farms, in which 
production, income, expenses, and net re- 
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turns are computed. Budgeting determines 
the most profitable use of land and other 
resources of the farm under each program, 
considering program and other restrictions 
incidental to the practical operation of the 
farm. Several budgets or partial budgets 
may be required to determine the most 
profitable production plan under each pro- 
gram. Budgets also permit comparison of 
the economic advantage of different pro- 
grams on the same farm—within the limits 
of the specified assumptions. Comparability 
between study farms of adjustments to the 
same program is achieved to a degree by 
using uniform program assumuptions and 
a common set of prices, adjusted for area 


TaBLE 2.—Descriplion of study farms 
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and regional differences. Comparability igs 
not achieved completely, however, in that 
study farms may not represent their re. 
spective areas equally well. 

The budgets are simplified to the extent 
that they focus on crops, the chief concern 
of the analysis. Livestock enterprises found 
on grain farms are not included. Budgets are 
simplified also in that minor feed grain 
crops are converted, when feasible, to the 
major feed grain crop on the farm—grain 
sorghum in the Central and Southern Plains 
and barley in the Northern Plains and the 
Pacific Northwest. These simplifications do 
not affect the essential validity of the 
results, 

















Acreage in— Method of growing— 
Study farm Alternative crop . 
Farm Crops Wheat Wheat Alternative crop 
base 
Acres Acres Acres 
West central Kansas-........-...------------------- 640 540 4 Grain sorghum__..| Continuous cropping-.._..-....- Chiefly continuous cropping. 
Ne eo sac cc etennemeneed 960 770 MEF Sonus esac cmiedieret oS eT Do. 
Northwestern Oklahoma._-...........--------.------ 960 735 718 |--.-- A Chiefly continuous cropping - --- Do. 
Eastern C SE nih nleacticinineeiatings ie pigmae a 1, 920 1, 800 803 |-..-- Ee Chiefly fallow_._................ Do. 
Northeastern Montana --.--..-.-.-.---------------- 1, 200 1, 156 578 | Barley.....-.....- All = Spe 4 2dGits 24. .ckus. On a. 
North central Montana. ............--...-.---.----- 1, 200 1, 156 578 |-..-- asta 3 ad hae saps pp liiwdnintilbanmedildcde 
Eastern W: ed teak ee edie 540 520 255 | Barley, peas.....-- Ghietty continuous cropping__..} Both way s. 
ON EEE 1, 650 1, 600 800 | Barley.....-...-.- BEOR MGW. 2. 22st On fallow. 





In the main, budgets depict the most 
profitable adjustments on the farm to each 
program situation, with consideration given 
to good farming practices and farmers’ 
demonstrated preferences. For example, 
grain sorghum on fallow increases the haz- 
ard of wind erosion, hence it is to be avoided 
when possible. Again, some farmers may 
prefer to grow all wheat even though another 
crop might pay slightly better than feed 
wheat. Farmers might grow wheat exclu- 
sively rather than provide storage for two 
kinds of grain. 

Crop yields used in the analysis are aver- 
age yields—those that farmers operating 
similar farms can expect in the future. 
Yields vary under different programs as in- 
fluenced by the crop sequence. For exam- 
ple, the yield of wheat following wheat dif- 
fers from the yield of wheat following fallow. 
The yield of sorghum differs when the 
sorghum follows sorghum, wheat, or failow, 
or is seeded on abandoned wheatland. 
Wheat yields vary also because farmers tend 
to select the better land. when acreage is re- 
stricted and they have a choice of land. The 
production shown in the tables excludes 
seed requirements. 

Expenses in the budget analysis were com- 
puted at the 1959 cost rates per unit. Ex- 
penses include the usual inputs of motor 
fuel and lubricants, repairs, treatment of 
seed, fertilizer and chemicals at common 
rates of application, property taxes, insur- 
ance, motor licenses, custom hire (as appli- 


charge for operator labor at the hired wage 
rate per hour. With all labor included, the 
farm incomes under the programs have 
greater comparability. Not included is a 
charge for the use of capital, or for man- 
agement. 

Commodity prices used in the analysis are 
assumed to be at the farm level. All prices 
were adjusted for prevailing regional and 
area differences; they are for the average 
grade of product marketed in the area. In 
programs under which wheat prices are sup- 
ported, the U.S. average price was computed 
relative to parity, then adjusted to the area. 
Nonsupported wheat prices and prices of 
other commodities summarized in table 3 are 
those assumed for purposes of the study. 
None of the prices are necessarily equilibri- 
um prices in the aggregate sense, that is, 
they might not equilibrate aggregate supply 
and demand if the adjustments induced by 
the various programs were widely adopted. 
As estimates of equilibrium prices were not 
available, the prices used are approxima- 
tions judged to be the best available for 
this analysis. Even though these prices are 
not based on supply-demand analysis, they 
serve the purposes of comparability among 
programs. 

Net farm income in the budget analysis is 
gross income minus expenses as defined. It 
is the return to management and to capital 
investment in the farm including equip- 
ment. 

The budget analysis is based on full own- 
ership of the farm. No appraisal was made 


ant operators. Moreover, the analysis does 
not consider problems that might occur in 
adjusting from the present program to a 
new one. Problems of this kind might de- 
lay some farmers in making the adjustments 
found to be most profitable. The question 
of implementing a program was not an ex- 
pressed purpose of the study reported. 
PROGRAMS STUDIED 

The programs used in the study include 
the major types of features proposed or dis- 
cussed, An example, or prototype, program 
was constructed around each feature to 
specify the conditions under which wheat 
is produced and its price. These specifica- 
tions and prices were selected arbitrarily 
for purposes of the analysis. For easy ref- 
erence, programs are identified by letters of 
the alphabet; they are described in the para- 
graphs that follow. 

Acreage allotments, 1960 (program A): 
This is essentially the present (1960) acre- 
age-allotment program, but without the 
conservation reserve. It consists of the 
1960 wheat acreage allotments (harvested 
basis) with the price of wheat supported at 
a U.S. average price of $1.80 a bushel, which 
is assumed to be 75 percent of parity. Pen- 
alties, which are not specified, effectively 
limit production to the allotted acreage. 
Other crops can be produced and marketed 
freely at the assumed prices (table 3). The 
situation under this program is used as a 
basis for comparing situations under other 








cable), depreciation, hired labor, and a_ of the income effects of the programs toten- programs. 
TaBLe 3.—Crop prices per bushel established for budget analysis, study farms 
Item West central oe Northwestern} Eastern | Northeastern] Northcentral; Eastern Columbia Assumed 
Kansas Oklahoma Colorado Montana Montana Washington | Basin, Oreg. | United States 
Wheat at— Dotiare Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars Dollars 
90 percent parity. ......-.............. 2.15 2.12 2.14 12 2.08 1.96 2.10 2.15 2.16 
85 percent >. eet 2.02 2.00 2. 02 2.00 1,95 1,84 1. 98 2.03 2. 04 
75 percent parity.................--_-- 82 1.79 1.78 1.77 1.73 1.61 1.7 1.79 1.80 
5 percent ; f 1. . 36 a 1.55 1.56 
1, : 1. 1.25 1.25 
1. 1. 1, 25 








a8 8 a ee Sree yee th ae usted for 
equivalent feeding value. mo 


3 Equivalent to U.S. price of $1.80 per hundredweight. 
3 Price per hundredweight. 
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Smaller acreage allotments (program B): 
Under this program, wheat acreage allot- 
ments would be 25 percent smaller than 
those under program A, but the price of 
wheat would be supported at a U.S. average 
price of $2.04 a bushel, about 85 percent of 
parity. Other conditions would be the same 
as under program A. Program B is intended 
to determine the production and effects on 
the study farms with smaller acreage allot- 
ments combined with higher wheat prices. 

Larger acreage allotments (program C): 
Under program C, wheat acreage allotments 
would be 20 percent larger than those under 
program A, but the price of wheat would be 
supported at a U.S. average of $1.56 a bushel, 
about 65 percent of parity. Other conditions 
would be the same as under program A. The 
purpose of program C is to determine the 
production and income effect on the study 
farms of larger wheat acreage allotments 
combined with lower support prices. 

Food and export allotment (program D): 
With this program, each farm would have a 
wheat marketing allotment in bushels equal 
to two-thirds of the normal yield on the 1960 
wheat base acreage. The marketing allot- 
ment is presumed to be the farm share of the 
wheat required for domestic food uses and 
exports. This quantity of wheat would be 
supported at a U.S. average price of $1.56 a 
bushel, about 65 percent of parity. Other 
wheat could be grown and sold at a feed- 
equivalent price, based on the price of the 
predominant feed grain grown in the study 
farm locality. The farm has a food wheat 
quota in bushels equal to five-twelfths of 
the normal yield on its 1960 wheat base 
acreage. The farmer could earn a payment 
of 80 cents a bushel on the food quota by 
contracting 20 percent of his wheat base 
acreage in a land reserve. In areas where 
wheat is commonly grown on fallow, an 
equal acreage of fallow land must be put 
into the reserve. This acreage depends upon 
the proportion of wheat grown in fallow 
in 1959. Land in the reserve earns annual 
rental payments equal to the 1960 rates of 
the conservation reserve program. The farm- 
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er would not be required to put the land in 
the reserve if he wanted to forgo the pay- 
ment of 80 cents a bushel on his food wheat 
quota. The total land-reserve payment per 
farm would not be limited. There would be 
no other form of land reserve. Other crops 
could be produced on any remaining land 
and sold at the assumed prices (table 3). 

With program D, the farmer could carry 
over wheat to apply against his marketing 
allotment or food quota of a later year. He 
or the trade would store the extra produc- 
tion from a bumper crop. With the present 
acreage-allotment program, most of the 
carryover is stored by the Government. 

Food allotment (program E) : This program 
is a similar though simplified version of pro- 
gram D. Each farm would have a marketing 
allotment in bushels equal to normal yield 
on five-twelfths of the 1960 wheat base 
acreage. This quantity of wheat would be 
equal to the food quota in program D. The 
price of allotment wheat would be supported 
at a U.S. average price of $2.16 a bushel, 
about 90 percent of parity. No special pay- 
ment could be earned by participation in a 
land reserve. In fact, no land-reserve pro- 
gram is assumed. Other wheat might be 
grown and sold at a nonsupported price of 
$1.25 a bushel, U.S. average. Presumably, 
nonallotment wheat would be exported, but 
some of it would be used for feed. Other 
crops could be produced and sold freely at 
the assumed prices (table 3). 

With program E, the farmer could carry 
over wheat to apply against his marketing 
allotment, and he or the trade would store 
any extra production. 

No controls (program F): Under program 
F, wheat and other crops could be produced 
in any quantity as no acreage or marketing 
restrictions would be in effect. Wheat would 
sell at a nonsupported price, $1.25 a bushel, 
U.S. average. Other crops would sell at the 
assumed prices (table 3). There would be 
no land-reserve program. 

The chief production-control and price 
features of the programs studied may be 
summarized as follows: 














Program Control Wheat support level | Price of 
wheat 
Dollars 
Benin. oe S000 Rerrety IE Ls «oan en es cen ween cdi wctckadduanbesdinnas 75 percent of parity_. 1.80 
i kok 75 percent of 1960 acreage allotment_............---.----------------- 85 percent of parity-- 2.04 
ee 120 percent of 1960 acreage allotment_............---..--------------- 65 percent of parity_- 1.56 
D..........| Marketing allotment: 34 normal yield on 1960 wheat base acreage--_-|-..-- Ri anaiiltat nant 1. 56 
Food wheat quota: 2 normal yield on 1960 wheat base acreage_-_._ 80 cents a bushel_-_._/__....-_-. 
..| Marketing allotment: 542 normal yield times 1960 wheat base acreage. ° percent of parity. 2 - 
Rha iis ndticdbbenatsotwuncthbidunadnamansteseusedladgatnaianie OND is isis cniacw said ‘ 





With other specifications, the programs 
would affect the study farms differently. For 
example, if in program C, the price of wheat 
were at 70 instead of 65 percent of parity, net 
farm income would be about equal to that 
with program A. 


ECONOMIC SETTING FOR ADJUSTMENTS 


The adjustments that wheat farmers make 
to programs are influenced by several key 
things. One is the comparative returns from 
wheat and alternative crops. Another is the 
restriction imposed by crop sequences—crop 
A may readily follow crop B but not crop 
C. This becomes important when the choice 
includes fall-seeded and spring-seeded crops 
and when some crops are grown on fallow 
and others in annual cropping. 

Traditionally, wheat has been the crop of 
highest return on the study farms. General- 
ly, it is the crop best adapted ecologically 
to climate and soils. It often yields more 
pounds of grain per acre than other crops, 
except the recent hybrid sorghums, which 
in some instances yield equally well. 

For various reasons, wheat may be grown 
on study farms when comparative average 
returns seem to favor other crops. Farmers 
seed wheat whenever crop prospects are es- 


pecially favorable because high-yielding 
wheat may pay better, even at a moderate 
price, than another crop. Moreover, yield 
prospects for the other crop may not be 
as good at the time. Some farmers may 
prefer to grow only one crop (wheat) be- 
cause two or more crops would complicate 
storage. Other farmers have other reasons. 

After wheat, the next best paying crop on 
the study farms usually is a feed grain (table 
4). Much of the land is diverted to produc- 
tion of feed grains when the acreage of wheat 
is restricted by programs. Budget analyses 
show that returns from forage are not as 
high as returns from feed grains on the study 
farms. Forage crops may pay better on 
farms that specialize in livestock. 

On the west-central Kansas study farm, 
net returns from grain sorghum are higher 
than wheat at a nonsupported price but lower 
than wheat priced at 65 percent of parity 
(table 4). Net returns from grain sorghum 
are nearly equal to returns from fallow- 
wheat priced at 65 percent of parity. Most 
wheat is grown under annual cropping, but 
in periods of iow rainfall some wheat is grown 
on fallow. Another consideration is that 
farmers wish to maintain their wheat base 
acreage when acreage allotments are in effect. 
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Grain sorghum is the best paying alterna- 
tive crop to winter wheat on the northwest- 
ern Kansas farm. Net returns from grain 
sorghum at the assumed price are higher 
than the returns from wheat at the non- 
supported price but lower than those from 
wheat priced at 65 percent of parity (table 
4). However, farmers restrict the acreage 
of grain sorghum because it creates an 
erosion hazard, especially when it is grown 
on fallow land. Grain sorghum after wheat, 
as when in a wheat-grain sorghum-fallow 
rotation, is less erosive. 

On the Oklahoma study farm, grain 
sorghum pays better than other grain crops, 
although even at a feed price, it is a rela- 
tively poor alternative to winter wheat. 
Hence this study farm would grow little, if 
any, grain sorghum if the acreage of wheat 
were not restricted by programs. Both wheat 
and sorghum are grown without the use of 
fallow. 

Grain sorghum is also the best paying 
alternative crop to winter wheat on the Colo- 
rado study farm, although returns per acre 
are somewhat below those from wheat priced 
at 65 percent of parity. Much of the sor- 
ghum is grown on abandoned winter wheat 
land; wheat abandonment, resulting mainly 
from low rainfall, averages about 29 percent 
of the seeded acreage. If not planted to 
sorghum, the abandoned wheatland can be 
summer fallowed and may be seeded back 
to winter wheat in the fall. 

Spring-seeded barley is the chief crop 
alternative to wheat on the Montana study 
farms. Even so, returns from barley are 
relatively low, averaging less than wheat at 
a feed price (table 4). Consequently, little, 
if any, barley is grown profitably on the study 
farms except when programs control the 
acreage of wheat. Because of limited mois- 
ture, both wheat and barley are grown on 
fallow. On the northeastern Montana farm, 
both crops are spring seeded. Fall-seeded 
wheat is grown on the north-central Mon- 
tana farm. If the wheat winterkills, the land 
can be seeded to spring wheat or barley and 
a crop will be made the same year. 

On the Washington study farm, winter 
wheat is the major crop, although spring 
wheat is seeded on fields where the winter 
wheat kills out. Winter wheat is now grown 
chiefly in annual cropping, whereas 10 to 20 
years ago it was usually grown on fallow. 
At that time, the problem with annual 
cropping was the slow rate of decomposition 
of straw from the preceding crop, which 
meant that the soil nitrogen was tied up 
and the wheat seedling starved. Nitrogen 
fertilizer is now applied to hasten decom- 
position and to feed the young seedlings. 
The shift to annual cropping and the use 
of fertilizer has greatly increased the ca- 
pacity of this farm for wheat production. 
Some clean, cultivated fallow has been re- 
tained chiefly to control thistle and other 
weeds. The chief alternative crops are bar- 
ley and dry peas, but at the assumed prices, 
neither crop would pay as well as wheat— 
even at a feed price (table 4). Pea produc- 
tion is held in check by market prices rather 
than availability of land. Hence, barley is 
the chief alternative crop when wheat acre- 
age is restricted by programs. Wheat, bar- 
ley, and peas may be grown on fallow or in 
annual cropping. 

On the Oregon study farm, winter wheat 
is the best-adapted and best-paying crop. 
Wheat is grown on fallow land. Annual 
cropping with the aid of nitrogen fertiliza- 
tion has been tried, but it has no advantage 
over the fallow system in the locale of the 
study farm. Spring wheat is seeded on 
abandoned fields of fall-seeded wheat. Bar- 
ley, the next best paying crop, gives a re- 
turn much below that of wheat even at a 
feed price. Traditionally, the barley has 
been a spring-seeded variety but in recent 
years, hardy fall-seeded varieties that yield 
more bushels than spring barley have been 
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developed. Both wheat and barley are grown 
on fallow land. 


ADJUSTMENTS TO PROGRAMS 


In this section, the adjustments that the 
study farms would make to maximize profits 
under each program are discussed. The ef- 
fects on acreage and production of wheat and 
other crops and on expenses and net returns 


Item 


Wheat at 
90 percent of parity __- 
85 percent of parity - 
75 percent of parity 
65 percent of parity 
Nonsupported price 
Feed price 

Other crops: 
Grain sorghum 
Barley - ---- 
Peep Coils 

Land reserve on—* 
Continuously cropped land 
Crop-fallowed land 





! Return to cover depreciation management and use of capital. Return per acre 
of land used: Average for 2 acres where crop is grown on fallow; wheat on the Oregon, 
Montana, Colorado, and northwestern Kansas study farms; barley on the Oregon 
Based on prices in table 3, and 1960 cost rates. 


and Montana study farms. 


With program A, all study farms would 
maximize profits by growing their full acre- 
age allotment of wheat. All would use the 
land diverted from wheat for production of 
feed grains and other crops. On the Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Colorado study farms, 
the diversion woulc be mainly to grain 
sorghum, and on the Montana, Washington, 
and Oregon study farms, it would be mainly 
to barley. The west-central Kansas farm 
would have more summer fallow than it 
would have without the program. The ad- 
ditional fallow would be used in the wheat 
enterprise, with more of the wheat seeded 
on summer fallow and less in annual crop- 
ping. The Colorado farm would have less 
fallow acreage with program A, along with 
the reduced acreage of wheat. Ordinarily, 
grain sorghum, the alternative crop, would 
not be grown on summer fallow. Both 
Montana farms and the Oregon farm would 
maintain the prior acreage in fallow because 
barley, the alternative crop, is also grown on 
fallow land. The Washington farm would 
also maintain its prior acreage of fallow to 
control thistle and other weeds. 

The acreage and production of crops, the 
expenses, and the net returns to manage- 
ment and invested capital with program A 
for each of the study farms are shown in 
table 5. 


Program B—Smaller wheat acreage 
allotments, higher prices 


Wheat acreage allotments would be a 
fourth smaller than under program A, but 
the price of wheat is assumed to be sup- 
ported at 85 percent of parity, instead of 


Budget item 


ee - ——————— 


Land use: 
i id iit Sea sudicabmebdayeenio nase 
Wheat, continuous cropping 


Neen ee Nee ee ee aoa epee 
Barle 


Peas 
Production: ' 
Whea! 


i Excludes seed. 
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are observed. Since the present situation 
on study farms is represented essentially by 
program A, this program is the basis for com- 


paring other programs. 
Program A—1960 wheat acreage allotments 
and prices 


Program A is similar to the 1960 wheat 
program except that no land-reserve program 


North- 
| Western 
Oklahoma 


West-central Kansas 
North- 
western 
Wheat- Kansas ? 
fallow ? 


Continuous 
wheat ? 


$16, 18 $14.14 $1 
15. 08 12.47 1 
12. 91 10. 66 1 
10. 03 8. 31 | 
6.06 5. 42 
6.18 5. 58 


w 


7M | $18, 90 | 
SO | 17. 39 | 
10 | 13. 95 
95 | 10. 52 | 
5S 6. 23 


no 
4 


8.09 6. 84 | 3.75 | 


6. 80 : 8. 27 | 
| 5. 68 5. 52 | 


| | 


11.37 | 
Wheatland, 


75 percent as under program A. The in- 
crease in price, about 24 cents a bushel, 
would not compensate fully for the reduc- 
tion in wheat production. Therefore, gross 
income from wheat would be reduced about 
15 percent. For example, suppose that un- 
der program A, a farm has a wheat allot- 
ment of 100 acres and a gross income of 
$3,000. Without program B, the allotment 
would be 75 acres, and the gross return from 
wheat $2,550... But more land would be 
available for producing other crops. For 
example, a farm with 100 acres of wheat 
base and a wheat allotment of 68 acres un- 
der program A, would have 32 acres avail- 
able for other crops. Under program B, the 
wheat allotment would be 51 acres, which 
would leave 49 acres for other crops. 

With program B, operators of all study 
farms would seed their full though reduced 
allotted acreage of wheat. All of the land 
released from wheat would be diverted to 
production of feed grains, except on the 
western Kansas study farm. This farmer 
would divert some of the released land to 
summer fallow for use in the wheat enter- 
prise. The acreage of feed grain (sorghum) 
would increase 20 percent. The increase in 
acreage of feed grains on the study farms 
in Oklahoma, Montana, and Oregon would 
be roughly 50 percent. But on the north- 
western Kansas and Colorado study farms, 
the feed grain acreage would nearly double 
because for each acre of wheat removed 
from a wheat-fallow system, 2 acres of 

1Computed: 75 acres at 85% /75% X $30-+ 
$2,550. 


TapBie 5.—Land use, production, and income on study farms with program A 











Eastern 
| Colorado ? | 


> Return for wheat includes 
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is assumed. The wheat acreage allotments 
would average about 65 to 70 percent of the 
acreage of wheat grown before allotments 
came into effect in 1954. Allotments would 
be in terms of acreage harvested. Wheat 
prices would be supported at a U.S. average 
price of $1.80 a bushel, about 75 percent of 
parity. 


TaBLE 4.—Net return per acre, wheat and alternative crops, study farms ' 
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6. 80 
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3 
39 


, 13. 72 
4.85 | 5. 55 8. 


9. 50 


net income from grain sorghum grown on abandoned 


Based on average accepted bid rates, 1960 conservation reserve program, 


sorghum could be grown. Operators of the 
Montana and Oregon farms would shift 
from wheat-fallow to barley-fallow. The 
operator of the Oklahoma farm would shift 
from annual wheat to annual grain 
sorghum. 

Total production of all grain (wheat and 
feed grains) would remain essentially un- 
changed on six study farms. But it would 
increase about 11 percent on the northwest- 
ern Kansas farm and about 16 percent on the 
Colorado farm, because of the shift from 
wheat fallow to annual cropped sorghum. 

Although gross income from wheat would 
be lower with program B, the difference 
would be approximately compensated for by 
the income from the crops grown on land re- 
leased from wheat production (table 6). 
Farm expenses would change hardly at all 
because the costs of growing feed grains 
would be similar to those of growing wheat. 

With program B, net returns to manage- 
ment and invested capital on the four study 
farms in Montana, Washington, and Ore- 
gon would be within 2 percent of the re- 
turns with program A. But net returns on 
the four study farms in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Colorado would be increased by 5 to 9 
percent with program B. Program B seems 
to favor slightly the study farms on which 
the alternative crop, for instance grain sor- 
ghum, is grown annually in contrast to 
farms on which the alternative crop, such as 
barley, is grown on fallow. 

Although program B would affect the 
study farms differently, the effect would be 
somewhat more uniform than those of the 
other programs considered. 








Kansas Montana | 
1 SRSsOt Ish tty North- Eastern | Fastern Columbia 
Unit eastern | Colorado | __ 4 Washing- Basin, 
Central North- Oklahoma North- North- | ton Oreg. 
western eastern central 
270 ‘ | 550 | 405 | 405 aa §20 
LOT 473 | chee re we 166 ee 
162 | 262 364 neo dse alt athe Lamia. at nen 
wd bee bk’ ie MSS 173 173 163 280 
EE ea escent 886 578 578 87 800 
5, 510 6, 786 8, 204 5, 954 | 8, 465 8, 238 16, 120 
_d ; 2, 890 3, 925 | 4, 365 ate Salas: ole 
alll oh ncsshlieell dneneen Dalduciceti gubviniedtes=dapcibinte-1s Semel 3, 399 4,817 7, 792 10, 456 
246 313 36 260 370 
2s) see use Sec eo a ik Lge site dF .J0sedie-v 1,910 fs. 2.0 ae 
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TaBLeE 5.—Land use, production, and income on study farms with program A—Continued 
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Kansas Montana 
ST ce eee es + Fastern Eastern | Columbia 
Budget item Unit . eastern Colorado 
Central North- | Oklahoma North- 
western eastern 
me: 
eh Re Dollar.....---..- 8, 088 9, 863 12,079 14, 521 10, 241 
TEE... | 16. asucediscantbocenhtinesiobanbeetiisans Mekenstestunl 2, 990 2, 890 3, 728 9, 708 Miwdcnucssnctloonse-v nadie teiaehsaie dia eee 
BAPCY «222 onncn cre nw ecenn nee nnnn neem eee nne-eeneJonee- WN Soon Sagi isan cnnb uel agneen ananellakawas sami are amend 2, 447 
POD. 20. nso ccw cece none nena nena nen -n een ne nneeeee-]ocee- OO... Von nfo cc ce wne ee EL LIES be ncn cekck Pen scorepetac sacoeyaubestipantedebamns 
TE pam ootindsiic ns cnatiadcsmneccemopnseunceseoh|ppees ) | eine 11, 078 12, 753 15, 807 18, 275 12, 688 
eat eine beanie taicnne no priveonnmneialene= seco estes ; 6, 998 10, 059 7, 762 6, 666 
NE Figs BR heen ee 4, 675 5, 755 5, 748 10, 513 6, 022 
Eee 
2 Includes all expenses except a charge for use of capital, Includes a charge for all 3 To management and capital. 


Jabor at hired wage rates. 


TABLE 6.—Changes on study farms with program B 


(25 percent smaller wheat acreage allotments, wheat price at 85 percent of parity] 








[In percent] 
Change in acreage |Change Change in gross Change in acreage |Change Change in gross 
of— in pro- income from— Change of— in pro- income from— Change 
Study farm duction, in net Study farm es in net 
all returns! all returns! 
Wheat | Feed | Fal- | grain | Wheat | Feed} All Wheat | Feed | Fal- | grain | Wheat | Feed| All 
grain} low grain | sources grain iw grain | sources 
West-central Kansas..| —25 20 35 0 —6 2B 2 7 || North-central Mon- 
Northwestern Kansas-_ —25 95 | ~—25 il 17 8&3 6 5 CRS lids. Bass —25 58 0 1 —14 59 0 0 
Northwestern Okla- Eastern Washington.- —25 25 0 —1 —16 32 -1 —2 
ic tntidnwanecae —25 45} @) 1 —12 45 1 6 || Columbia Basin, 
Eastern Colorado-_--_- —25 99 | —25 16 —15 99 & y Neier ccc erak acon —25 46 0 0 —14 46 1 2 
Northeastern Mon- 
Dis dniconceonen —25 58 0 1 -—15 58 -1 —2 





1 Return to management and capital. 


Program C—Larger wheat acreage allotments, 
lower prices 


Wheat acreage allotments under program 
C are assumed to be a fifth larger than un- 
der program A, but the price of wheat would 
be supported at 65 percent of parity instead 
of 75 percent as in program A. 

Even with the lower price, wheat would 
be a better paying crop on the study farms 
than feed grain at the assumed prices (table 
4). The advantage of wheat would be sub- 
stantial on the Montana, Washington, and 
Oregon farms where barley is the alterna- 
tive grain crop. Wheat would have less ad- 
vantage over grain sorghum on the Kansas 
and Colorado farms. 

Because of the income advantage opera- 
tors of the eight study farms would seed 
their full, expanded wheat acreage allot- 
ments. They would do this by taking land 
from feed grains. The operator of the west- 
central Kansas farm would also take some 
land out of summer fallow and would grow 
more of his wheat in annual cropping. 

The larger acreage in wheat with program 
C would compensate for the decrease in price 
of the wheat—about 24 cents a bushel—so 





2 No fallow used on this farm. 


that gross income from the wheat enterprise 
with program C would be about 4 percent 
higher than with program A. For example, 
a farm with 100 acres of wheat allotment 
and a gross income of $3,000 from wheat 
with program A would have an allotment of 
120 acres and a gross income of $3,120 from 
wheat with program C.* Gross income from 
wheat would be reduced 5 and 7 percent, re- 
spectively, on the west-central and north- 
western Kansas farms (table 7). But in- 
come from other crops would not decrease 
as much on these farms as on other study 
farms. 

With more land in wheat under program 
C, less land would be available for producing 
other crops. The acreages available for 
other crops on study farms would be de- 
creased by roughly half. For example, on a 
farm with 100 acres of wheat base and a 
wheat allotment of 68 acres under program 
A, 32 acres would be left for other crops. 
Under program C, the wheat allotment would 


2 Computed: 120 acres @ 65% /75% X $30+ 
$3,120. 


be increased to 82 acres, so only 18 acres of 
the base acreage would remain for other 
crops. Allotments of study farms would 
deviate somewhat from this proportion. 
Associated with the reduction in available 
land would be a nearly proportionate reduc- 
tion in gross income from other crops, that 
is, feed grains (table 7). This loss in in- 
come would be greatest, percentagewise, on 
the Oklahoma, Colorado, Montana, and Ore- 
gon farms. 

Gross farm income—from all crops—under 
program C would be reduced by 4 to 10 per- 
cent on the study farms. The reduction 
would be slightly greater on the Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Colorado farms than on those 
in Montana, Washington, and Oregon. 

Under program C, net returns to manage- 
ment and invested capital would be reduced 
on all study farms (table 7). The reduction 
would be greatest on the Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and Colorado farms—those having grain 
sorghum as the alternative grain crop. The 
reduction would range from 8 to 14 percent 
on the farms in Montana, Washington, and 
Oregon—those having barley as the alterna- 
tive grain crop. 


TaBLE 7.—Changes on study farms with program C 


[20 percent larger wheat acreage allotments, wheat price at 65 percent of parity] 






[In percent] 
Change in acreage |Change Change in gross Change in acreage 
of— in pro- income from— Change of— in, 
Study farm __|duetion, in net Study farm ___ duction, 
all returns! 














Wheat | Feed} Fal- | grain | Wheat Wheat | Feed | Fal- 
in| low grain} low 
West-central Kansas... 20 —28 0 -5 | —18 —22 || North-central 
Northeastern Kansas. 20 -1i 1 -7|-14 —22 |} _ Montana. _____._.._ 2)|-27; 0 
Northwestern Eastern Washington __ 20 | —20 0 
F ee wegeceinn 2 ©, —3 2)- 2 —25 }j Columbia Basin, = 
olorado..... ~ ~ = J5 TT... OUR ce schincnnocne’ - 
Nort — ) 1 8 4 15 Oreg 0 
Montana. ........_- 20 0 -1 3} —47 —13 
ieee OS Pies Dato Woosts got Sil) shrew Bes uul5| tie 2) 
’ Return to management and capital. 2 No fallow used on this farm. 
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TaBLE 8.—Marketing allotments and food 
wheat quotas with program D, study farms 











Wheat} Pro- Mar- {| Food 
Study farm base | duction] keting | wheat 
acre- on allot- | quota‘ 
age ! base 2? | ment ° 
Acres | Bushels| Bushels | Bushels 
West-central Kansas__ 440 | 6,380! 4,249 2, 654 
Northwestern Kan- 
Rn scsitinnkctiitialiaw 417 | 6,338; 4,226 2, 645 
Northwestern Okla- 
eae ened eae 718 | 10,275 | 6,851 4, 486 
Eastern Colorado____ 803 | 12,306 | 8, 203 5,015 
Northeastern Mon- 
in iaiaiai al 578 9, 090 6,060 | 3, 784 
North-central Mon- 
ree ae 578 | 12, 696 8, 465 5, 278 
Eastern Washington_. 255 | 12,495 | 8, 330 5, 14 
Columbia Basin, 
ee cmeintdieie 800 | 25, 584 | 17,056 10, 656 


! As defined by ASC program. 

* With normal yields. 

Computed as 34 of the production on the base. 

4 Computed as 5{2 of the production on the base. 

With program C, the price of the wheat 
would need to be supported at about 70 in- 
stead of 60 percent of parity, to achieve the 
same net return to management and invested 
capital as with program A. 

Production of all grain measured in tons 
would not differ greatly between programs C 
and A, except on the Colorado farm, where 
it would drop by 8 percent under program C. 


Program D—Marketing allotments on food 
and export wheat, stratified prices 


Under program D, each farm would have 
a marketing allotment in bushels equal to 
two-thirds of the normal yield on its 1960 
wheat base acreage. This quantity of wheat 
is assumed to be supported at a U.S. average 
price of $1.56 a bushel, or about 65 percent 
of parity. Other wheat could be produced 
and sold freely at a feed-equivalent price. 
Each farm would have a food wheat quota in 
bushels equal to five-twelfths of the normal 
yield on its 1960 wheat base acreage. It is 
further assumed that a payment of 80 cents 
a bushel of the food quota could be earned 
by contracting 20 percent of the wheat base 
acreage in a land reserve. Land in the re- 
serve would earn annual payments equal to 
the 1960 rates of the conservation reserve 
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program. If wheat is usually grown on fal- 
low, an equal acreage of fallow land would be 
put into the reserve at a reduced nondiver- 
sion rate. 

The eight study farms would grow their 
full marketing allotments (bushels) of 
wheat as computed in table 8. With a sup- 
port price of 65 percent of parity, wheat 
would pay better than the next most profita- 
ble crop—feed grains—on each study farm 
(table 4). 

Each of the study farms would also place 
20 percent of its wheat base acreage in the 
land reserve, as would be required to earn the 
payment of 80 cents a bushel on food quota 
wheat. This payment, together with the 
rental payment, would represent a higher re- 
turn on the reserve acreage than any other 
available use of the land. Suppose a farm 
has a wheat base of 100 acres, with a normal 
wheat yield of 18 bushels, and the land-re- 
serve payment is $10 an acre, at the diversion 
rate. The food wheat quota would be 750 
bushels (1005/1218), and the payment 
would be $600 (750 80 cents). The 20 acres 
in the land reserve would earn a rental pay- 
ment of $200. These two payments together 
would average $40 for each acre in the reserve. 
In a wheat-fallow area, another 20 acres 
would be placed in the reserve at the nondi- 
version rate and would earn a rental payment 
of $100. The total payment of $900 would avy- 
erage $22.50 an acre for the 40 acres in the 
land reserve. Returns computed in this way 
for each study farm are higher than the re- 
turns from other available uses of the re- 
serve land. Readers are reminded that the 
food quota payment is assumed to be inde- 
pendent of the marketing allotment and can 
be earned only by participation in the land 
reserve. 

Growing the marketing-allotment wheat 
and meeting the land-reserve requirement 
for the food quota payment would account 
for about 90 percent of the wheat base acre- 
age and the associated fallow on the study 
farms. This would leave only about 10 per- 
cent for such other uses as growing feed 
wheat and other feed grains. This would 
compare with about 30 to 35 percent of the 
acreage available for nonwheat uses under 
program A. 
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The Oregon, Washington, Montana, and 
Oklahoma farms would use the remaining 
10 percent of their wheat base acreage to 
grow feed wheat, because it would pay better 
than barley or grain sorghum (table 4). 
Also, with wheat grown on the remaining 
land, ample supplies of wheat would be more 
nearly assured to fill marketing quotas in 
periods of below-average yields. These farms 
would grow no feed grains with program 
D (table 9). But both Kansas farms would 
grow grain sorghum in preference to feeq 
wheat. The Colorado study farm would seeq 
all its land to allotment wheat because the 
average rate of abandonment is so high. 
The Colorado farm would grow grain sor- 
ghum on part of its wheat seedings that 
fail to make a crop. Except for the Okla- 
homa farm, all study farms would have less 
land in fallow with program D, chiefly be- 
cause of the land-reserve requirement. The 
Oklahoma study farm would not have this 
requirement because it would grow wheat 
cropped annually. The west-central Kansas 
farm would reduce its fallow acreage even 
more because it would grow more of its 
wheat in annual cropping. The Washington 
study farm would have less need for clean 
cultivated fallow to control weeds. With 
some acreage in the reserve, less land would 
be farmed. 

Production of all grain (wheat and feed 
grains) in tons would be about 20 to 30 per- 
cent smaller except on the Washington study 
farm, where it would be about 4 percent 
smaller (table 9). 

Gross cash returns on study farms would 
be about the same as with program A on the 
Kansas farms and from 7 to 14 percent 
higher on the other farms (table 9). Net 
returns would be improved even more be- 
cause farm expenses would be lower with 
land in the reserve. Net returns to manage- 
ment and invested capital would be slightly 
higher than with program A on the north- 
western Kansas farm, 15 percent higher on 
the west-central Kansas farm, and 20 to 39 
percent higher on the other study farms. 
With program D, income effects on the repre- 
sentative wheat farms would vary widely 
from area to area. 


TABLE 9.—Changes on study farms with program D 
























































{In percent} 
" 2 a8 a | ee ee eee as 
Change in acreage |Change Change in gross | || Change in acreage |Change Change in gross 
of— in pro- income from— Change | | of— | in pro- income from Change 
Study farm duction, _| innet | Study farm eee ll es __| in net 
E Gs all returns! all returns! 
Wheat | Feed} Fal- | grain | Wheat| Feed; All | Wheat | Feed | Fal- | grain | Wheat | Feed} All 
grain} low grain | sources i grain} low grain | sources | 
West-central Kansas..- 4} -4| —44 —23 9} —67 1 15 || North-central Mon- | 
Northwestern Kan- j i. ccncineniadinnsin j 14 |—100 | —20 | —22 24 |—100 9 25 
eh eer ee —23 | -15 | —233 —21 —12 | —15 —2 3 || Eastern Washington 73 |—100 | —10 | —4 62 |—100 14 3 
Northwestern Okla- || Columbia Basin, bs 
7 Sane si cttetlainmipaiasines 25 |—100 @® —21 28 |—100 10 39 1} Oreg | 23 |_100 —20 | —19 | 33 |—100 12 37 
Eastern Colorado... _- -—3)-72); —5 —25 13 | -—72 7 | 20 | | 
Northeastern Mon- ill | 
Pnéidccnckbtierenen 14 |—100 | —20 —22 24 |—100 11 38 | 


1 Returns to management and capital. 


Program E—Marketing allotments on food 
wheat, stratified prices 

Under this assumed program, each farm 
would have a marketing allotment in bush- 
els equal to five-twelfths of the normal yield 
on its 1960 wheat base acreage. This quan- 
tity of wheat is supported at a U.S. average 
price of $2.16 a bushel, about 90 percent of 
parity. For purposes of the study, the mar- 
keting allotment was presumed to be the 
farm share of the wheat required for domes- 
tic food use—the food wheat quota in 
program D. Other wheat could be produced 
and sold at the nonsupported price which, 





for purposes of the study, was assumed to be 
$1.25 a bushel, U.S. average. This other 
wheat could be exported, used industrially, 
or used for feed. Other crops, such as feed 
grains, could be produced on any remaining 
land, for sale at the assumed prices (table 
3). There would be no land-reserve pro- 
gram. 

In adjusting to program E, each of the 
study farms would produce the marketing 
allotment (bushels) of wheat. The allot- 
ment could be produced on about 44 percent 
of the wheat base acreage, leaving about 56 
percent for production of other wheat, feed 
grains, or other crops. The choice would 


2 No fallow used on this farm, 


depend largely upon the relative returns 
from these crops. 

Returns from grain sorghum at the 
assumed price would be substantially higher 
than returns from wheat at the nonsup- 
ported price on both Kansas study farms. 
Consequently, these farms would grow as 
many acres of grain sorghum as they could 
grow safely in view of the erosion hazard. 
They would use any remaining land for 
production of wheat for sale at the nonsup- 
ported price. Although grain sorghum 
would pay slightly better than wheat at the 
nonsupported price on the Colorado farm, 
the difference would not be sufficient to 
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overcome a reluctance to change enterprises. 
Thus, the Colorado farm would produce no 
grain sorghum with program E, except on 
part of its wheat seedings that fail. On the 
Oklahoma, Montana, Washington, and Ore- 
n farms, wheat grown would be at the 
nonsupported price in preference to feed 
ains, because wheat would bring a higher 
return (table 4). Also, by growing wheat 
on the remaining land, ample supplies of 
wheat would be more nearly assured to fill 
marketing quotas in periods of below-aver- 
age yields. On the Kansas and Colorado 
farms, acreages of summer fallow would be 
reduced, whereas in the Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Montana farms, the same fallow 
acreages as in program A would be kept. 
Total wheat production would increase 
with program E on all study farms except 
those in Kansas. On these farms, it would 
decrease. Wheat production would be 
nearly a sixth larger on the Colorado farm 
than with program A. It would be nearly 
a half larger on the Oklahoma, Montana, 
and Oregon farms, and nearly twice the 
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wheat production under program A on the 
Washington farm. 

The effect of program E on total grain 
production (tons) would also vary among 
the study farms. Grain production would 
decrease 5 percent on the Oklahoma farm 
and 11 percent on the Colorado farm. In 
contrast, grain production would increase 8 
percent on the northwestern Kansas farm, 
and 10 percent on the Washington farm. 
On the other study farms—west-central Kan- 
sas, Montana, and Oregon—grain production 
would change very little. These differences 
would result from the relative yields of wheat 
and other grains. If the yields were equal, 
a shift in acreages between the crops would 
not affect total grain production. If the 
yields were unequal, the size of the shift 
would also affect the degree of change. 

Income from wheat would increase with 
program E on all except the Kansas farms. 
On these farms, it would decrease because 
less wheat would be produced. These 
farmers would grow as much grain sorghum 
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as they could grow with program E. On the 
other study farms, income from wheat would 
increase with program E because these 
farmers would grow only wheat. Except for 
the Colorado farmer, who would plant grain 
sorghum on part of the wheat seedings that 
fall, they would grow no other grains. Total 
gross income would decrease slightly on two 
study farms, would be unchanged on one, 
would increase roughly 5 percent on 4, and 
would increase by 12 percent on the Wash- 
ington farm (table 10). 

Program E would affect diversely the net 
returns to management and invested capital 
on each study farm, even if each made the 
most profitable adjustments available. Net 
return would be 4 to 19 percent higher than 
in program A on 5 of the farms but 2 to 11 
percent lower on 3 farms. The Kansas and 
Colorado farms would have decreases. The 
Washington farm would have the largest in- 
crease in net returns followed by the Mon- 
tana, Oregon, and Oklahoma farms in that 
order. 


TABLE 10.—Changes on study farms with program E 






































{In percent] 
| 
Change in acreage |Change Change in gross | Change in acreage |Change Change in gross 
of— in pro- income from— Change | of— in pro- income from— Change 
Study farm duction,|__ ne in net | Study farm res duction, 7 _| in net 
all ireturns! | | all returns! 
Wheat | Feed | Fal- | grain | Wheat} Feed| All ] Wheat | Feed | Fal- | grain |Wheat | Feed} All 
grain| low grain | sources | grain| low grain | sources 
West-central Kansas... 7 19 | —38 3 -3 9 0 —4 || North-central Mon- 
Northwestern Kansas.| —16 59 | —16 8 —19 55 —2 —ll ee 43 |—100 0 —2 32 |—100 6 11 
Northwestern Okla- Eastern Washington__ 98 |—100 0 10 65 |—100 12 19 
EE ati Sisian ita n ih 55 |-100 |} @ —5 35 |—100 4 4 || Columbia Basin, 
Eastern Colorado... .. 16 | —64 16 —11 12 | —64 —3 —2 OUU Sica wkccens 54 |—100 0 —2 37 |—100 4 9 
Northeastern Mon- 
BE sng sear atone 43 |—100 0 -2 32 |—100 6 14 





1 Return to management and capital. 


F—No production controls, no 
support prices 

Under program F, farmers would be free 
to produce wheat and other crops in any 
quantity and in any combination they 
wished, to the extent of their resources, for 
sale at nonsupported prices. U.S. aver- 
age prices assumed per bushel are wheat 
$1.25, barley $0.90, and grain sorghum $1.01. 
Corresponding prices of these crops for study 
farms are shown in table 3. Program F 
would have no provision for a land reserve. 

Wheat production at the assumed nonsup- 
ported price would return more income per 
acre than barley on the Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Montana farms (table 4). These 
farmers would grow a maximum acreage of 
wheat and no barley. Wheat would also 


Program 

















2 No fallow used on this farm. 


pay better than grain sorghum on the Okla- 
homa farm. This farmer also would grow 
a maximum acreage of wheat. But on the 
two Kansas farms, wheat would not pay as 
well as grain sorghum. So operators of 
these farms would grow as much grain 
sorghum, with program F, as they could 
grow safely without serious hazard to ero- 
sion. Although grain sorghum would seem 
to pay a little better than wheat (at non- 
support prices) on the Colorado farm, this 
farmer prefers to grow wheat. As men- 
tioned previously, he seeds winter wheat on 
all available land whenever crop prospects 
are favorable at the fall seeding date. He 
prefers not to take the chance that crop 
prospects may not be as good for grain sor- 
ghum the following spring. The Colorado 
study farmer grows grain sorghum as a 


catch crop when winter wheat seedings fail. 
Other changes on study farms are found in 
table 11. 

The effects of program F on total grain 
production would vary on the different 
farms. Little or no change from program A 
would occur on the west-central Kansas, 
Montana, and Oregon farms (table 11). 
Grain production would increase about 10 
percent on the northwestern Kansas and 
Washington farms. It would decrease 5 per- 
cent on the Oklahoma farm and 11 percent 
on the Colorado farm. This means that a 
shift from other grains to wheat would in- 
crease total grain output if wheat yielded 
more pounds of grain per acre, and it would 
decrease the total output if wheat yielded 
less per acre than feed grain. Study farms 
differ in this respect. 





TABLE 11.— Changes on study farms with program F 
[In percent} 
Change in acreage |Change Change in gross Change in acreage oe Change in gross 
of— in pro- income from— Change of— in pro- income from— Change 
Study farm duction, in net Study farm duction, in net 
all returns! all returns! 
Wheat we Fal- | grain | Wheat} Feed| All Wheat | Feed | Fal- | grain | Wheat | Feed} All 
grain; low grain | sources grain | low grain | sources 
West-central Kansas__ 22 | —18 | —31 0 —22 | --21 —21 —652 || North-central 
Northwestern Kansas - —1 56 | —26 9 —38 | 48 —18 —49 Montana... ......-- 43 |—100 0 —2 —1 |—100 —2 —35 
Northwestern Okla- Eastern Washington... 98 |—100 0 10 32 |—100 -7 —19 
_ ee 55 |—100 | () —5 2 |—100 —22 —66 || Columbia Basin, 
Eastern Colorado....- 16 | —64 16 —11 —2 | —64 —29 —47 nc dinsccakenn 54 |—100 0 —2 4 |—100 —21 —4 
Northeastern 
Ns cos éitlens 43 |—100 0 -2 —1 |—100 —20 —42 
1 Return to management and capital. 2 No fallow used on this farm, 
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Although wheat production would in- 
crease, with program F, the gross income 
from wheat would actually fall on three of 
the study farms use of the lower price 

‘of wheat. Wheat income would be lower on 
the Kansas and Colorado farms. It would 
change very little on four study farms— 
those in Oklahoma, Montana, and Oregon. 
And it would increase substantially only on 
the Washington farm (table 11). 

Gross farm income from all sources would 
be lower with program F on all study farms. 
On six of the farms, the reduction would be 
about 20 percent, but it would range from 
7 percent on the Washington farm to 29 
percent on the Colorado farm. 

Net returns would Cecrease even more than 
gross returns with program F because ex- 
penses would be about the same as with 
program A. Program F would reduce the 
net return to management and invested 
capital by 19 percent on the Washington 
farm. The reduction would be 35 to 44 per- 
cent on the Montana and Oregon farms, 
about 50 percent on the Kansas and Colorado 
farms, and 66 percent on the Oklahoma 
farm. 


Adjustments With a Land-Reserve Program 
for Cropland 


A land reserve is a device for holding land 
out of production. It may or many not re- 
duce the production of a specific crop. The 
recent acreage-reserve program reduced the 
acreage of allotment crops because it ap- 
plied solely to these crops. But a reserve 
program might be unrelated to any specific 
crop; it would merely reduce the total acre- 
age of crops on the farm, as did the 1958-60 
conservation reserve program. This is the 
kind of reserve program discussed here. 

Because the reserve land could come out 
of the acreage of any crop, it would tend to 
come first from the least profitable crops. If 
rental payments per acre were high enough 
and funds were available, the program would 
eventually reach the land now producing 
wheat. Before wheat production could be 
affected significantly in the study farm areas, 
the reserve would need to take the land out 
of less profitable crops such as oats, rye, 
barley, grain sorghum, and forages. The 
question is, What rate of annual rental pay- 
ments per acre for reserve land would exceed 
the returns from these crops? 

Land-reserve programs would mean a dif- 
ferent kind of decision for the farmer than 
would either acreage-allotment or market- 
ing-allotment programs. In the two latter 
programs the choice would be among crops 
within the present scale of farming opera- 
tions. The land reserve would offer the 
choice of reduced scale of operations or of 
quitting farming. The farmer would need 
to consider what productive use he could 
make of his time (labor and management) 
and the capital that would be released from 
farming. A combination of part-time (or 
no) farming, land in the reserve, and part- 
time (or full) nonfarm employment might 
yield a larger net income than full-time 
farming. The nonfarm opportunities avail- 
able to operators of the study farms were 
not considered. Such opportunities would 
depend upon both the availability of job 
opportunities and the training, aptitudes, 
and interests of the farmer. Instead, the 
net returns from farming with and without 
land in the reserve are compared and any 
nonfarm opportunities the farmer may have 
are disregarded. 

For simplicity of analysis, the returns from 
crops and from the land reserve are com- 
pared using the data in table 4. The re- 
turns shown for the reserve are based on 1960 
rental payment rates of the conservation 
reserve program.* When cropland is diverted 


* We assume no limitation in payment per 
farm. 
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from either wheat or barley grown on fal- 
low, 2 acres are involved—one earns the full 
diversion rate and the other the nondiver- 
sion, or half rate. When cropland is diverted 
from a continuous crop, the 1 acre earns 
the full rate. The return from the land re- 
serve under each circumstance is shown in 
table 4. The net return shown represents 
the rental payment minus taxes, insurance, 
and repairs to buildings and fences. Depre- 
ciation on equipment was not subtracted 
from returns of eitber the crops or the land 
reserve; for this analysis, depreciation is con- 
sidered a business expense. To the extent 
that depreciation would be reduced, the re- 
serve would be more attractive than the data 
indicate. 

With these assumptions, the net return per 
acre from the land reserve compared with 
the net returns from crops on study farms 
is summarized as follows: 

Return per acre 
from the reserve 
higher than— 
Wheat at feed price. 
Wheat at feed price 
and grain sorghum. 
Wheat at 65 percent 
of parity and grain 
sorghum. 
Wheat at the non- 
supported price 


West central Kansas- 
Northwestern Kansas-_ 


Northwestern Okla- 


homa. 


Eastern Colorado_-_-_-- 


and grain _ sor- 
ghum. 
Northwestern Mon- Wheat at the non- 
tana. supported price 
and barley. 
North central Mon- Wheat at feed price 
tana and barley. 
Eastern Washington.. None. 
i « <nelnnert as Wheat at the non- 


supported price 
and barley. 


If a land reserve with the assumed rates 
of payment were added to the programs 
considered in the study, the reserve would 
bring a higher return per acre than the fol- 
lowing crops and might compete with them: 


Land reserve could 
compete with— 
Feed grains on all 
farms except west- 
central Kansas and 
eastern Washing- 

ton. 

Wheat on Oklahoma 
farm. 

Feed wheat on all 
farms except 

° north-central Mon- 
tana and eastern 
Washington; wheat 
on Oklahoma farm. 

Wheat at nonsup- 
ported price on 
Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado, northeastern 
Montana, and 
eastern Washing- 
ton farms. 

All wheat on north- 
western Oklahoma, 
eastern Colorado, 
northeastern Mon- 
tana and Oregon 
farms. 


Wee PR ONE - nm ccan 


EROGROUR Demo cccnane 


Se 


These comparisons suggest that in any 
land-reserve program, the rental rates should 
be carefully considered if the desired ad- 
justments in land use are to be accom- 
plished. 


PATTERNS OF ADJUSTMENT ON STUDY FARMS 


Study farms provide interesting similari- 
ties and contrasts in their patterns of adjust- 
ment to the array of programs considered in 
the study. Of particular interest are the 
production patterns of wheat and feed 
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grains, and the patterns of expenses and re. 


turns. These patterns are shown in figures 
1 to 4, based on data from budget summaries 
in tables 12 through 19. The charts depict 
relationships only for the specific programs 
and prices assumed in the study. 

West central Kansas farm: Total grain 
production in tons would be about the same 
with all programs except D, in which some 
land would be idled by the reserve. With the 
other programs, the variation in wheat pro- 
duction would be compensated for by an al- 
most equal and opposite variation in pro- 
duction of feed grains. Expenses would be 
about the same except with programs D, in 
which they would be lower because some 
land would not be farmed. 

Northwestern Kansas farm: Total grain 
production would be about 10 percent higher 
with programs B, E, and F, those under 
which more land would be in grain sorghum 
and less in wheat. With program B, the 
wheat acreage restriction would cause a shift 
to sorghum production. But with programs 
E and F, the shift to grain sorghum would be 
due to the lower returns from wheat at non- 
supported or feed prices. Net returns would 
be highest with program B, lowest with pro- 
gram F, and about the same with other pro- 
grams. This farm alone would have the 
highest net return with program B. 

Northwestern Oklahoma farm: Total grain 
production would decrease with any shift of 
land from grain sorghum to wheat as with 
programs C, D, E, and F. Expenses are about 
the same except with program D, in which 
some land is in the reserve. Net returns 
would vary widely; they would be highest 
with program D, followed by programs B, E, 
A, C, and F. 

Eastern Colorado farm: As on the north- 
western Kansas farm, total grain production 
would vary inversely with the acreage in 
wheat. Grain production would be largest 
with program B, under which wheat produc- 
tion would be most restricted. Grain pro- 
duction would be about 10 percent smaller 
with programs E and F, under which there 
would be a choice between wheat and grain 
sorghum, than with program A. Net returns 
would vary widely; they would be higher 
with programs D and B and lowest with 
program F. 

Montana farms: the northeastern and 
north-central Montana farms would have 
similar patterns of production and income 
adjustments. Total grain production would 
be smaller with program D but would be 
about the same with the other programs. A 
substantial part of the grain would consist 
of barley with programs A, B, and C but 
entirely of wheat with programs E and F. 
Net returns would be enhanced with pro- 
grams D and E and greatly depressed with 
program F. 

Eastern Washington farm: Total grain 
production on this farm would be about the 
same with acreage-allotment programs A, 
B, and C, but it would be increased substan- 
tially with programs E and F, under which 
wheat acreage would not be restricted. With 
programs E and F, wheat would be the only 
kind of grain produced. As with the other 
farms, expenses would be about the same 
under all programs except D. The pattern 
of net returns would be similar to those on 
the Montana farms—highest with program 
D followed by program E, then A and B, then 
C, and lowest with program F. 

Columbia Basin, Oreg., farm: The pattern 
of total grain production on this farm would 
be about the same as the pattern on the 
Montana farms—about the same production 
with programs A, B, and C, and slightly 
lower with programs E and F, under which 
only wheat would be produced. The pattern 
of net returns would be similar also—high- 
est with program D and lowest with program 
F. 
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ADDITIONAL TABLES BY PROGRAMS 


TaBLE 12.—Land use, production, and income with each program on the west-central Kansas farm (&40 acres cropland, 440 acres wheat base) 






































































































Acreage allotments Marketing allotments on— 
= ovonsesaensreabacensosteibtenigipesesessliligiiensipuseatipinnsienth thie aenssesastieleai its hata ok i ea 
Budget item Unit or supports 
1960 Reduced Increased Food and Food wheat | (program F) 
allotments allotments allotments | export wheat only 
(program A) | (program B) | (program C) | (program D) | (program E) 
a __ — ne ee ee eee | eeeeenteennicenariaites | ctestinereetenenenstnaemnteet | <smusinesnsthassiinentiatinamasteansases {asinine I aaa 
d use: 
Lae heat I iiiccntimnKndcatancennnan ssedanetwinns biebsimnieed Memb scone ons | 110 149 79 61 68 76 
SG, SOMMNCUS CLOPPINGe inin nocd cn. coc cccacscscdesnvcuics his ais Gee cvcsseueks 170 61 157 230 232 267 
TE irc honniiaeiabnuveddunbsansquedatadeubecewerteiaual ee 138 165 116 49 164 113 
oS eee on asidielendieccauncah sated I eccied GPS 2. savien 122 165 88 68 76 84 
SEU hic woncennquutandincdécsccgdinachusseccasb bdo eocas Obi 2 ~-----]---~---------- OTA ied ametecaena Ledibaiecaaina ni came TI Rinne dk fecawutes 23. 
Production: ! Ls ; 
Richa d sai dterwndiuastonteandeodyackwauiebseneees DO aceewesin 4, 444 3, 776 4, 969 4, 249 4, 424 5, 033 
ID, 50s iciicccdacddeudnncscnapadsonnceshddea ccsvedtanteCWeeS a cccekccne 2, 932 3, 598 2, 397 960 3, 208 2, 325 
SN MTOR. J... nati ndn wns ennngneidantncndonnns tides, Hep ia diandecs- cos 215 214 216 154 223 = 216 
Income: ee mae “ 
ee nwawwn} Mudie nancncatnh aa ai 0 7, 628 7, 702 8, 815 7, 830 6, 342 
Grain sorghum 3, 671 2, 445 980 3, 273 2, 371 
UO cic ececnddanetins cectetsseghswsiesecsickeesescs EREEEIUSS Hs ceSsENEE ip ace dangesgue setesudeanegubansaesknecmen Ei BE Tb a <4.dcataemaibhitanaibwatsaiiton 
Gross income 11, 078 11, 299 10, 147 11, 170 11, 103 8, 713 
SE iekancksersnedepangespeassiged ehh gies sine dus PANige nga dh aetna 6, 403 6, 297 6, 483 5, 804 6, 620 6, 487 
Net return 3__......-...-.--------------.-- adeancigieebasn nite |onner iene: 4, 675 5, 002 3, 664 5, 366 4, 483 2, 226 
1 Excludes seed. 3 Return to management and capital. 
2 Includes a charge for all labor at hired wage rates and all other expenses except a 
harge for use of capital. 
TaBLE 13.—Land use, production, and income with each program on the northwestern Kansas farm (770 acres cropland, 417 acres wheat 
base) 
Acreage allotments | Marketing allotments on— 
eesenesssesessednnerisensmenenns einen einstein __| No controls 
Budget item Unit or supports 
1960 Reduced Increased Food and Food wheat | (program F) 
allotments allotments allotments | export wheat only 
(program A) | (program B) | (program C) | (program D) | (program E) 
d use: 
OT nc cccagciindnacsnensdpeienenesendeudienenwe PO ic namnnnhaienns 270 202 240 207 228 200 
Ps SOREDOS CROPIENGE concn cndctnesteewedcwdcccuseasncclonsee Dike aiabtiad in orp inedebbawinudicseiiiie PE Divntntndnagnmbwaeagenadiient 67 
Grain sorgbam aides xtptw sated tah pheno dsdhasee Gash pomecngiteiadinarton tice ait Tiancaninensal 162 316 146 138 257 253 
i EOS. op cadapetiindlacnssceendithunnaassenestidedslesesd MA this m ntossin's 338 252 300 259 285 250 
EEN a cn cnecenescceowccncenswecendudtsecerecccanseunes [unwed DO.io cede ono ne] cnn wennnnenase Jamnannnnnsastinisinenansnn nati NB ince ccc cnc akidahesnnigbedtee 
Production: ! ey ei 
a la ci ES anh tanith cn cen dlin ih ncaa aa lila ae IE sii caine 5, 510 4, 108 5, 982 4, 226 4, 645 4,941 
ED... <ccnccubnenconsanenenapeanaceatacumaniuaciesmbenie IE 2, 890 5, 204 2, 482 2, 450 4, 485 4, 305 
SMO, cc snvcacendssnnpaseesoncedilasoonavasedneebubs ctkbelncanins 246 271 249 195 265 269 
Income: na 
Be ac cstMinn on cnnsikusukboncnencndddicumascnendndiacd Dollar. ......----- 9, 863 8, 216 9, 153 8, 635 7, 967 6,127 
NY 2... nn wamantitihdb name meow tiie bhumnaissinipedbudietinndiial Hack dir enemies 2, 890 5, 2 2, 482 2, 450 4, 485 4, 272 
SN cea cca acid nndncéedcunsasdcndanendchassusanapekene i higi a <a ceecentenencaduntansh binnsecieansinhdbbeehanasaannill FE etnictanansiglin htginiseeddatniia 
II. . . ... cucdceugnobeneshenckatubneusganasimecseienanel a 12, 753 13, 510 11, 635 12, 455 12, 452 10, 399 
TT. cr aeasdadanindgenodanenneanthestngeamannmnsmmbammanseltaanl Tecnica taeesecis 6, 998 7, 440 7,147 6, 455 7, 304 7, 445 
ET os as mania cadinwwacbmineeenedaninneinasimmentaibelaninieal in ceannmanes 5, 755 6, 070 4, 488 6, 000 5,148 2, 954 
1 Excludes seed. 3 Return to management and capital. 


? Includes a charge for all labor at hired wage rates and all other expenses except 
a charge for use of capital. 


TaBLE 14.—Land use, production, and income with each program on the northwestern Oklahoma farm (735 acres cropland, 718 acres 
wheat base) 









Acreage allotments Marketing allotments on— 





Budget item Unit 






1960 
allotments | allotments | allotments | export wheat only 
(program A) | (program B) | (program C) | (program D) | (program E) 


| | fe ff 
















ERI EEE REE ROSY ARETE: «cit en kuescncabets 
IRS 0. ol Ue, aaa edhe Rediedeenhaliieamaietiniia WB a ccriccisiviccrinisthronnecincenditimiitcsonctaidiincaitxhiidadites :) at a i widinabkdaenanes 


eee mew meme meme mee eme eee ewee scene nanenewensewcamammm| ASU . ~ cawnmanwen 


NR ed hes cance ue belibiatieenatiane sindieuiietasmad Ghnas ecenned 
Ns nn eden bakucltinncklcubuataiabbad Bq cl wieshies 


1 Excludes seed, § Return to management and capital. 
+ Includes a charge for all labor at hired wage rates and all other expenses except a 
charge for use of capital. 
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Taste 15.—Land use, production, and income with each program on the eastern Colorado farm (1,800 acres cropland, 803 acres wheat base) 







Acreage allotments Marketing allotments on— 


No controls 















Budget item Unit or supports 
Reduced Increased Food and | Food wheat | (program F) 
allotments allotments allotments | export wheat only 
(program A) | (program B) | (program C) | (program D) | (program E) 
Land use: 
nhc iatiaeaneltnted hie teetae niin up ucipinadninnseines TE iit tiara 550 535 639 639 
Ss da ae conn aadehbembacueesancenegieoremstonnes i egibthsenwarwintl 364 102 130 130 
IIE sate cead. dangblatinmsdniebbobsimusnccoutbsacésiquuced a cskenhvncuce 886 841 1, 031 1, 081 
hh a Ra Eh ut en eninonnl adie dlocso tick sbevbesctlspesepbusevdmadlddedpcdesculs pe esnocsncous BUDD inn sneecitidies us dates 





























Production: ! ra a. eee 
BO SRE ES See 8, 025 9, 531 9, 531 
IN Bh 8 DE ic cece cpntennnenenewniiisabeedei te inaaseebewirs 1, 230 1, 560 1, 560 

BE ntetnbinunndsannendintmenbnniragnascnnd nes medline cmmpenarcunn 275 330 330 

Income: asi. 2 aero Tall 
ne dete oo ac Skctanes 16, 532 16, 323 11, 628 
Grain sorghum 1, 058 1, 342 1, 342 
ern g ook naw eed einnees tem ewaueea nto CMO cassdccdecesfel on cqsunemlepaqevepenacce|cosceccccccces ee inceconcsddnéndlnnnconcegel 

Gross income 19, 522 17, 665 12, 970 

en Ore Bs Oo ccc diet dedecnededudabel-cces! 1 7, 394 7, 304 

Net return ¢ 12, 671 10, 271 5, 576 








1 Excludes seed. . § Includes a charge for all labor at hired wage rates and all other expenses except 
2 252 and 640 acres, respectively, of sorghum — A and B is grown in con- a charge for use of capital. 

oe —e The remaining sorghum in programs is grown on abandoned 4 Return to management and capital. 

wheat land. 


TaBLe 16.—Land use, production, and income with each — on the northeastern Montana farm (1,156 acres cropland, 578 acres 
wheat base) 








Acreage allotments Marketing allotments on— 
s No controls 
Budget item Unit or supports 
1960 Reduced Increased Food and Food wheat | (program F) 
allotments allotments allotments |export wheat only 


(program A) | (program B) | (program C) | (program D) | (program E) 





























Land use: 
NIN NE os nn es ctcewnsncccvesncensccecscesncresase= PIR: cnnncmnmene~ 405 304 486 462 578 578 
a a Si Se eS, 8 a sdb aabbednbnesdmemicentoonns Ti ntacaslabeenetniig 173 274 et Bicihcxe stk tiie leds dnn dks destin chaciee 
Summer fallow_...-...---.-.-- idtiaphitempacediposntmpennndelaannd SU sci ccenicteieak taconite 578 578 578 462 578 578 
Ts cinencnanshotlbacuneneewepctrnnagnnn name saline es | ameen PO i aacncenahe aninbiniacipeenenett RED Dl ans ainsilelamappeermmnaimanncingiay BE bconacnmatiiinll |-------------- 
Production: ! $35.1 ie 375323 bi rae 9 
hel 8 ehh Sk cases ncapllbaes sinks -nmcetionedd Bushel_.....------ 5, 954 4, 469 7,144 6, 781 8, 495 8, 495 
tt nail NON orld cain cobb ciaiomnidanigemeetnciae catia 3, 399 5, 384 Do DOR Aricientennccine| ncincscecoannhiivak:xt iutceel 
MRCS <i Bite 2) aide dad eee 260 263 | 258 203 255 255 
Income: eee te a hh A RSMra Ot 
a a a Ee aiisacaaluscene DOING cassecseccz 10, 241 8, 715 10, 502 12, 693 13, 477 10, 109 
es San. th de hancosenpededtpusceee sadabiionalencia 2 2, 447 3, 876 BIE Acmriesosectapeinngtibawatnt amen tithae ise cemaee 
Iie eos eae Ses Ecce Sede. Hcqgececica isc’ ra leant ixcqececeaeanslsrancedaqhines|ncabshbebaeede BA sncknaSuvebows aaa 
Gross income...........-.--.---- saci R <--— iS Bt ies... 12, 688 12, 591 | 11, 804 14, 026 13, 477 10, 109 
EF cacti de ncccoopbtes nh chinaeade Ren btianwntind Neate] wnwcd! PSE basewccces 6, 666 6, 687 6, 649 5, 696 6, 631 6, 631 
ann ii ia fc soca chica tes cnscecnccenee- J-n---d0-- ann -n-nn- 6, 022 5, 904 5, 155 | 8, 330 | 6, 846 3, 478 
1 Excludes seed. 3 Return to management and capital. 


2 Includes a charge for all labor at hired wage rates and all other expenses except a 
charge for use of capital. 


TaBie 17.—Land use, production, and income with each program on the north-central Montana farm (1,156 acres cropland, 578 acres 
wheat base) 










Acreage allotments Marketing allotments on— 
cabaeaneitaaindiidians No controls 





















































Budget item or supports 
1960 Reduced Increased Food and Food wheat | (program F) 
allotments allotments allotments | export wheat only 
(program A) | (program B) | (program C) | (program D) | (program E) 
Land use: 
DIE oon. tot adiakhdencetdbakincsutatetebesenees J 405 304 486 462 578 578 
a re CE ESE CIEE TPES TRL ECs oe pSSesS 173 274 00-4 .:5 «x wudesurswataereeweneesnwevicesecerege 
Ten en ee ea ebimennineiied 578 578 578 462 578 578 
A ee eel cnet annwacnle ee cas elie ssl abe etre eset a teenie Rie alate ee alll aed ieaaebiee WO... A Lee 
Production: ! i. eee so wy EEN TTY 
a a ae itt a anc 8, 465 6, 354 10, 157 9, 661 12, 080 12, 080 
EE aie nnathenlitennauninnbumineetn depen nahnaenina toma d 4,817 7, 640 TAS UkesecidécccceIccabooskccundtapokseteane 
Weteb wee. 208.2655. o8- Sill ceases an Raden ipsiee ds eee wnccdrermeemeien 370 374 366 290 362 362 
Income: f. si ce 
ee ee an ammmmnnabeninnndiial 13, 629 13, 814 16, 931 17, 963 13, 530 
i bmedbiddhucetsaeccs di 3, 324 b 90D Eicdondindhdindeatibrte<tustidiiie.«saege 
A A a kT ciel capt conccebncceucsatensgl age ppsbencsasé| saceonnaecened RS RE 
Gross income 16, 953 15, 583 18, 483 17, 963 13, 530 
Nee sean nee onneerenhnoaamatnohaad do 7, 197 7,174 6, 290 7, 149 7, 149 
Net return? 9, 756 8, 409 12, 193 10, 814 6, 381 
Sa as ceteoapmeantiientnaineiemeieaa 
1 Excludes seed. 3 Return to management and capital. 


2 Includes a charge for all labor at hired wage rates and al] other expenses except a 
charge for use of capital. 
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Taste 48.—Land use, production, and income with each program on the east Washington farm (520 acres cropland, 255 acres wheat base) 





Budget item 





Unit 


Reduced 
allotments 
| (Program A) | (program B) 













No controls 
or supports 


Food zoe F 
allotments . | export wheat o ents 
(program C) | (program D) (program F) 











ee 
dd use: 
Ten heat mepee oqecescopenSsoccsocce gp paccopposeccapoccecooseeecso 
Barley....-.------------- wiecinbeiwdih sobbed 
Peas..-----------------------+----+4--------- 
Summer fallow 
Land reserve w++--+--7--2+-]-------+--+---]----++-------- 
juction: ! 
Prowl ALL paakeenepss eet eh ents anenis ROSE aE EEE no aie vane ch detheboe- 8, 
WOOF SL, 20 heb oh dd geeks ez onntid dbo nn tniele --[ppins = UD scacia= - Uns 7, 
ttl ci hain ool mitentere dn atiielanamewonsiitenscsciuiinie H eae eight_._| 1 
pen eM seu. A le A ddl... di. Tne Dis o —Sebich 
Hy : Powkits Mae POOL gORk 
Inewy heat: Pets ddydasctecbdetedebcsctuawlatsss tse onakbaaina Dee 22t6 2) 
GIO ike ni a inne decent cio ndnennaseneb pon ntonscgt]seke~ DO crepannege gon 
RA, on olen nena hdquhwerembisheinntandieccashhunndlactaeae indidincnsesinmaihe 
ET ls < crue tetde pp poddagddotgtaasbiussabbnponsbhensesiunnail DO. ccdecnraioneins=cossqst nied ddwdettbbalen stanchions 
IR on ncenn tana ceil, cmeabebithtenuiten athe | emir ee ei 
PERIOD °c cee - oon oon nn nnn ons nnn n= enews nnn nn enan nn wnnsneasanfocses ie cated 5 
Pietra 8. xnctisiiedis « deilss -<btniidentgshiptecocsccces= | Conia RTE 
1 Excludes seed. 3 Return to management and capital. 


2 Includes a charge for all labor at hired wage rates and all other expenses except 


a charge for use of capital. 


TaBLE 19.—Land use, production, and income with each program on the Columbia Basin, Oreg., farm (1,600 acres cropland, 800 acres 


wheat base) 


- 


a 


Budget item 





1 Exchides seed. 









































Acreage allotments Marketing allotments on— 
an ia No controls 
Unit or supports 

} 1960 Reduced Increased Food and | Food wheat | (program F) 

| allotments | allotments | allotments | export wheat only 

| (program A) | (program B) | (program C) | (program D) (eresraxt FE) 

—— bal SN ae beaten bane Oh 
sean oan | mere. i228 520 390 624 640 800 800 
a eel iit deus. scl: 158 231 OOD. occa nsccctctle alse eps nhaluesc addins 
seliampidaaiad |-----do.----.------ 122 179 Al. Sn.acwtic nitetiieraliiaibees teeinniadenmamannennlt tees, 
okaacdneaieeae DO. ocannqccastinpnacnsssscopetinudwnsaecdientsciecnee ae SOO Hea oii eA, 
Sa Pbel Lua AL 800 800 800 640 800 800 
afl GO Bids 16, 120 12, 285 19, 344 19, 840 24,000 24, 000 
Lisecedlapeee OO) 5 ctaas-ie 456 15, 308 Gi FID Ba cares ci tinue tle etretperdigbatalhtdegeiinediass 
neces WW istcod seed 7 736 738 595 720 72 
ones | BP. <a wetsiiecum 28, 855 24, 939 29, 983 38, 442 39, 590 30, 000 
aioe Wis Sted. Sik 9, 097 13, 318 OFT tosis cst eek. -s3 cle. wis lio: aaeekit 
atid TN cl sactiiipmiiin ote aie tell etiiaialladn hits tise initiaited DI bie + nem ne tice lnoribieterenaal 
asbaklekh -— is easel 37, 952 38, 257 35, 700 42, 402 39, 590 30, 000 
_— | dapat aetded 20, 140 20, 105 20, 147 17, 932 20, 162 20, 049 
doddacdd isso 17, 812 18, 152 15, 553 24, 470° 19, 438 . 9,951 


3 Return to management and capital. 


? Includes a charge for all labor at hired wage rates and ail other expenses except a 


charge for use of capital. 


Mrs. MAY. I want to commend the 
gentleman, and I would like to have all 
Members study his suggestions, particu- 
larly the significance of this objective 
Study of several hypothetical plans in 
every major producing area, plans simi- 
lar to the bushel plan which is spon- 
sored by the National Association of 
Wheat Growers, the Farmers Union, and 
others, which shows that this is the plan 
which brings about the highest income 
return but, at the same time, results in 
the smallest quantity of total production 
of wheat which would bring down in the 
controlled area the wheat production in- 
Stead of having it go into storage. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. BREEDING. I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman from Washington for 
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his wonderful talk here today and his 
contribution to this committee. 

I should like to bring up the question 
of acreage. I noticed in the gentleman’s 
statement he said that world acreage for 
wheat was increasing, yet we in the 
United States are losing acreage. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 ad- 
ditional] minutes. 

Mr. BREEDING. What is going to 
happen to the American wheat farmer 
if this situation continues to exist? 

Mr. HORAN. I do not think our 
American wheat farmer is pleased with 
acreage restrictions. I am happy to have 
talked to and to have served with my 
colleague from Kansas in the direction 
of more use of wheat, more marketing 
of wheat, because it just does not make 


sense for us to hog-tie the American 
farmer, then try to liberate the farmers 
all over the world. ‘We may be able to 
control our own citizens but we cannot 
control people in foreign countries. That 
is one of the things that we have to face 
when we try to solve the farm programs. 
These facts I have placed in the Rrecorp 
I think are as good as we can get. I 
have had the Foreign Service working on 
it for some time. 

Mr. BREEDING. Does not the gentle- 
man think ‘there ought to be more appro- 
priations for expanding marketing de- 
velopment in foreign countries? I know 
the field is stifled somewhat, as we cut 
down our production. What is the gen- 
tleman’s opinion? 

Mr. HORAN. I believe the Depart- 
ment will come up with a program that 
this subcommittee will be very cordial to. 
We have in the bill this item, what was 
in the budget when it originally came up; 
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it was not revised by the new adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. BREEDING. Expanded markets 
would be the answer to part of our prob- 
lem here? 

Mr. HORAN. I want to say not only 
is my friend from Kansas serving ably 
here but his predecessor was one of the 
fine representatives of the wheat indus- 
try and other elements of American ag- 
riculture. I commend to the Committee 
of the Whole House the reading of the 
testimony of the former Member here, 
the Honorable Clifford R. Hope, when he 
appealed to the subcommittee for addi- 
tional funds for wheat utilization. It is 
splendid because he breaks down this 
utilization, not into the making of in- 
dustrial alcohol that we might burn in 
automobiles or to paper which is being 
created at Peoria, but in better utiliza- 
tion as human food. 

Mr. BREEDING. Did not Mr. Hope 
appear before the gentleman’s commit- 
tee and ask for an increased appropria- 
tion? 

Mr. HORAN. Yes. I have checked 
and under the able leadership of Dr. 
Hazel Stiebling we are already carrying 
on considerable of the work that he did 
request, and that can be improved, I am 
certain. 

Mr. BREEDING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HORAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. McINTIRE. I noted with inter- 
est the gentleman’s reference to the ap- 
pearance of the Honorable Clifford Hope 
before the committee. I have read his 
statement. I also wish to commend the 
gentleman from Washington for his very 
excellent statement before the House to- 
day. I noticed his interest in the pro- 
visions of this bill and in the report 
relative to market development work. 
Those of us who have worked on the 
legislative side of Public Law 480 have 
been very much interested in the pro- 
vision that some of these funds shall be 
made available. We have been very 
much concerned that there are others 
who feel they ought to have access to 
these funds in connection with market 
development, which is at the end of the 
road as far as funds are concerned. 

Mr. HORAN. The gentleman is re- 
ferring to other departments? 

Mr. McINTIRE. That is right; other 
departments of Government. Is it the 
opinion of the gentleman that perhaps 
at long last we have these funds suffi- 
ciently well identified, both legislatively 
and in the appropriation bill, so that 
they will be used for these purposes? 

Mr. HORAN. Well, that is a subject 
that concerns us all, and I know it con- 
cerns my colleague, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], because we have made 
a study of these foreign currencies that 
are a residue of our activities under 
Public Law 480. ou understand that 
Public Law 480 made it possible for us 
to sell our surplus foods for foreign soft 
currencies, and these are variously dis- 
tributed. A portion of these currencies 

finds its way back into our own Treas- 
ury, and we have a considerable sum 
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there. And, it just seems to me that 
some of the departments are somewhat 
like the casual visitor to Las Vegas. He 
is leaving the gambling halls and he just 
cannot wait to spend the last change in 
his pocket. We find various groups 
wanting to spend this money abroad, but 
I want to see our expenditures of those 
soft currencies reflected in some help to 
the American taxpayer, and I think in 
this bill they are, because we have moved 
out of storage enormous amounts of our 
surplus commodities to places where it 
is needed, to places where China and 
Russia cannot supply wheat and the 
good things in life. But, in the uses by 
the other departments we should find 
a@ way so that the benefit of the expend- 
iture of these soft currencies is reflected 
in some help for the American taxpayer 
here at home. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
NATCHER]. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Subcommittee on Agriculture of the Ap- 
propriations Committee once again 
brings to the floor of the House for your 
approval the annual appropriation bill 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

It has been a pleasure serving with our 
chairman, the able and distinguished 
gentleman from Mississippi, Mr. WHIT- 
TEN. It is a distinct honor to be per- 
mitted to serve on this committee with 
Mr. SANTANGELO, of New York, and Mr. 
Stack, of West Virginia. The American 
farmer has no better friend than the 
ranking minority member on our com- 
mittee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota, Mr. ANDERSEN. It is a 
pleasure serving with the distinguished 
gentleman from Washington, Mr. Horan, 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. MicHet. We are fortunate 
to have as our executive secretary Ross 
P. Pope. 

We are in a race with the Soviet Union 
in outer space and in certain other fields, 
but this does not apply to agriculture. 
Our country today is the strongest, most 
productive and wealthiest nation on 
earth, and in the field of agriculture we 
have unquestioned superiority. 

Today only 8.7 percent of our people 
live on farms, but we are still leading 
the world in agriculture. The Soviet 
Union has 50 percent of its people liv- 
ing on farms and they are still unable 
to keep up with the necessary require- 
ments of their country. In our country 
only 1 person in 12 is engaged in agri- 
culture, and in the Soviet Union 1 out 
of every 3 is engaged in agriculture. 

Under no circumstances should the 
people in this country criticize the 
American farmer. Living as we are in 
the most crucial period in the history of 
our Nation, we must not only recognize 
the achievements of American agricul- 
ture, but we should be proud of the fact 
that we are producing all of the food 
and fiber necessary for our people. 

A few people believe that agriculture 
is not as important as it once was due 
to the fact that only about 12 percent 
of our population live on our farms. We 
must remember that agriculture is still 
our largest industry and is still the 
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mainstay of our national economy. It 
is true that the workers engaged in 
farming have declined over the years 
and that today only some 7.1 million 
people are employed on our farms and 
ranches. This is still 12 times as many 
people as work in the steel industry; 
nearly twice as many as the number of 
people in our transportation industry 
and public utilities combined, and nearly 
9 times as many people as work in the 
automobile industry. More workers are 
engaged in farming than in all of the 
industries that manufacture nondur- 
able goods, including textiles, processed 
foods, wearing apparel, tobacco prod- 
ucts, paper and paper products, printing 
and publishing, chemical products of all 
kinds, coal and petroleum products, and 
products made from rubber and leather. 

In addition to those who live on our 
farms, some 6 million people have jobs 
furnishing the equipment and supplies 
necessary for our farmers. Ten million 
people have jobs storing, transporting, 
processing and merchandising agricul- 
tural products. In this country today 
35 percent of all the American workers 
now in civilian employment are in jobs 
relating directly to agriculture. 

Area by area and crop by crop, our 
agriculture is the envy of the Commu- 
nist world. We must continue our ef- 
ficiency of production. When we pro- 
duce our agricultural commodities at 
lower unit cost our farmers receive bene- 
fits by way of savings and the same ap- 
plies to the consumers. We are a great 
agricultural nation. 

From time to time we hear complaints 
over what is being done to our family- 
size farm, but not too much action is 
taken to correct the treatment received 
by the family-size farmers. When we 
consider the family farm, we must re- 
member that on this farm most of the 
labor and management is performed by 
the operator and the members of his 
family, and the main source of income 
comes from this particular farm. 

In 1954, we had 4,782,000 farms in the 
United States. The 1960 census shows 
a decrease of 23 percent, which makes 
the total today only 3,704,000. From 
1954 to 1960 the size of our farms has 
increased from 242 acres to 302 acres. 
The value of the land and the buildings 
per farm totaled $20,405 in 1954, and in 
1960 the total was $33,242. 

The productivity of the individual 
American farmer increased more in the 
last two decades than at any time in the 
past. Regardless of this amazing record, 
realized net farm income dropped about 
one-third from the year 1947 to the year 
1960. 

Regardless of our farmers’ improved 
efficiency, his income has been going 
down. Today, he is paying more for 
the products he must buy and at the 
same time is receiving less for the com- 
modities he sells. Our American farm- 
er is making a great and essential con- 
tribution to the national welfare but is 
not being rewarded equally with other 
groups in the Nation. Our gross farm 
income for 1945 totaled $25.8 billion and 
production expenses totaled $12.9 billion. 
The realized net income for this year 
was $12.9 billion. 
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In 1950, the realized gross income for 
the American farmer totaled $32.5 bil- 
lion with production expenses amount- 
ing to $19.3 billion. Here, we have a 
realized net income of only $13.2 billion. 
In the year 1960, the realized gross in- 
come of our farmer was $37.9 billion 
and production expenses totaled $26.3 
pillion. This leaves a realized net in- 
come of only $11.6 billion. 

We must keep in mind that the farm- 
ers’ share of the consumers’ dollar for 
food totaled 51 percent in 1948 and 49 
percent in 1951. The American farmer 
in 1960 received only 39 percent of the 
consumers’ dollar for food purchased. 

Our farms are the real backbone of 
our country and it is largely from the 
fruits of the soil that we have estab- 
lished our present position of being the 
strongest, wealthiest and most produc- 
tive nation on earth. 

Mr. Chairman, for fiscal year 1962, 
we recommend $1,379,006,000 for regu- 
lar activities; $1,951,915,000 for reim- 
bursements to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for foreign assistance and 
special programs for fiscal year 1961; 
$1,017,610,000 for restoration of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation capital im- 
pairment for fiscal year 1960; $1,600 
million for foreign assistance program 
for fiscal year 1962; and $35,000 for re- 
lated agencies. 

For Agricultural Research Service, we 
recommend appropriations totaling 
$196,807,000. For research, we recom- 
mend $76,558,000; for plant and animal 
disease and pest control $55,165,000; 
and for meat inspection $24,216,000. 

We recommend that the committee 
appropriate $69,992,000 for our Exten- 
sion Service. For Soil Conservation 
Service, we recommend $178,680,000. 

For Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion, we recommend $125 million direct 
authorization for electrification loans 
together with a contingency authoriza- 
tion of $70 million, making a total of 
$195 million for electrification loans. 
This is an increase of $25 million over 
the 1961 fiscal year authorization. We 
recommend a direct authorization for 
telephone loans of $120 million together 
with a contingency authorization total- 
ing $30 million. The total recom- 
mended for telephone loans is $150 mil- 
lion, which is $10 million more than the 
1961 fiscal year authorization. 

For Agricultural Marketing Service, 
We recommend an appropriation for 
fiscal year 1962 of $37,702,000 for mar- 
keting research and marketing services. 
We further recommend that the com- 
mittee appropriate $1,195,000 for pay- 
ments to States and possessions under 
the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Our greatest asset is our school- 
children. We recommend $125 million 
for the school lunch program for fiscal 
year 1962. This is an increase of $15 
million over the 1961 appropriation and 
is $5 million over the 1962 budget re- 
quest. In addition, we recommend that 
$45 million be transferred from section 
32 funds to be used to purchase meats 
and other foods necessary to provide 
balanced school lunches. This is the 
Same transfer authority which was ap- 
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proved for fiscal year 1961. Of the $15 
million increase, we recommend that $10 
million be used to provide special as- 
sistance to help needy schools defray 
the cost of serving lunches to needy 
children. Our bill contains the language 
authorizing the Secretary to allocate 
this money to areas of greatest need 
and to prescribe the standards and cri- 
teria under which the funds will be 
used. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


In our Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration program we now have approxi- 
mately 5 million consumers on REA- 
financed lines. Some 96 percent of the 
farms, ranches, and rural establishments 
of this country now have electricity. 
The average number of consumers per 
mile is about 3.1 and a large number of 
the cooperatives average less than 2 con- 
sumers to a mile. Since a great many 
of the cooperatives are operating in such 
thin territory, the amount of equity REA 
borrowers have accumulated is exceed- 
ingly low. Approximately 50 percent of 
the rural electric systems have less than 
20 percent equity in their facilities. 
Our REA program is one of the great 
achievements of our present-day Gov- 
ernment and it is imperative that an 
adequate amount be authorized for 
Rural Electrification Administration 
loans for fiscal year 1962. 

TOBACCO RESEARCH 


Last year the need for additional re- 
search in tobacco was clearly established. 
The tobacco industry is undergoing 
scientific and technological changes that 
have so significantly affected American 
agriculture as a whole that tobacco has 
been neglected in terms of an adequate 
research program which would provide 
for its progress and welfare. 

At the present time, between 400 and 
500 hours of human labor are required 
to produce and harvest an acre of tobac- 
co. This commodity is grown on a total 
of approximately 1,154,000 acres in 22 
States and is a major source of income 
in 8 of these States. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand farm fami- 
lies are engaged in the production of 
tobacco and the number of hours re- 
quired to produce an acre of tobacco has 
changed very little over the past 50 years. 
Tobacco is one of the most important 
cash crops in America. According to the 
figures for 1958, the amount received 
from tobacco was $1,007 million which 
makes this amount the fifth largest 
amount received from agricultural com- 
modities. Tobacco pays its own way. A 
little over $2%% billion annually is re- 
ceived in tobacco taxes by the Federal, 


State and local governments. Of this’ 


amount, $1,700 million goes into the Fed- 
eral Treasury and this does not include 
indirect taxes. In January of 1960 the 
Kentucky Legislature approved the sum 
of $1 million to be used in the construc- 
tion of an agriculture research build- 
ing and, in addition, appropriated $50,- 
000 for tobacco research. The tobacco 
research laboratory established in the 
agriculture appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1961 at Lexington, Ky., will be 
housed in this new agriculture research 
building. Ordinarily, in establishing a 
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research laboratory, the cost of the 
building is paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment and, in most instances, the cost of 
the land must also be paid for by the 
Government before a research labora- 
tory is constructed. Kentucky’s action 
clearly shows the need for tobacce re- 
search and certainly sets a precedent. 
The research laboratory established will 
research all types of tobacco. In this 
country we produce burley, dark, flue- 
cured, Maryland-type tobacco, and other 
types. The research laboratory estab- 
lished will prove of great benefit to the 
tobacco producers in the 22 States in- 
volved. We recommend approval of the 
amount carried in the bill totaling $205,- 
000 for use at the new research labora- 
tory at Lexington, Ky. 
SOIL CONSERVATION 


Our soil conservation districts were 
started some 26 years ago as an experi- 
ment in local self-government. ‘Today 
our districts include approximately 96 
percent of all of the farms and ranches 
in our country. No program has had 
a greater impact upon American agri- 
culture, and each year the importance 
of this particular program will increase. 
The people in this country generally 
support our soil and water conservation 
program. In Kentucky, we have 122 soil 
conservation districts in the 120 counties, 
and today over 86,000 farms are partici- 
pating in this program. In Kentucky, 
thousands of acres of good farmland 
have been restored to productive ca- 
pacity by our soil conservation service, 
and the eastern and western sections of 
Kentucky, where we annually suffer 
flood damage, are in much better con- 
dition. 

RESEARCH 

The American farmer receives many 
benefits from our agriculture research 
program and it is all important that this 
program be geared to the problems now 
confronting American agriculture and 
be able to meet future problems. A good 
research program must reduce waste and 
losses and improve efficiency of produc- 
tion. Such a program must also im- 
prove processing, marketing, and con- 
sumption. In order to prosper, we must 
develop new and improved crops and 
production and expand our markets for 
the sale of our commodities. If we are 
to have an adequate research program it 
must provide improved nutrition and 
better living for rural and urban people. 
It is true that our agriculture research 
funds have increased over the years, but 
the results justify the amounts ex- 
pended. 

SOIL AND WATER RESEARCH LABORATORY 

Drought, poor drainage, and rapid run- 
off cause water problems of critical im- 
portance in Kentucky. Soil and water 
are two of the most important resources 
in the State of Kentucky. Soil erosion 
is a particularly serious problem on the 
majority of Kentucky’s 193,000 farms. 
This is due to the high percentage of 
sloping lands and the erosive nature of 
many of the soils and the character of 
the rainstorms which create an erosive 
problem. ‘The increasing demand for 
application of conservation measures in 
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Kentucky under the Public Law 566 pro- 
gram creates a growing need for basic 
information which will lead to more ef- 
fective methods of soil and water con- 
servation. Lack of adequate research 
information is handicapping efforts of 
State and Federal agencies in planning 
and applying land and water use and 
watershed protection programs in the 
State. Kentucky is one of the only two 
of the larger States in the entire humid 
region which does not have federally sup- 
ported cooperative soil and water con- 
servation investigations. Studies of the 
soil and water research needs of Ken- 
tucky have revealed critical and im- 
mediate problems for which information 
is lacking. A soil and water conserva- 
tion research laboratory should be es- 
tablished in Kentucky. This laboratory 
would serve not only Kentucky but those 
adjoining States which are also in need 
of such a research program. 

Mr. Chairman, when our farmer is 
prospering, tractors, automobiles, com- 
bines, trucks, milking machines and me- 
chanical devices of every description are 
moving from the factory to the farm. 
We also know that modern farm prob- 
lems are tremendously complex and 
there is no easy answer. 

Our committee recommends this bill 
to the Members of the House. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NATCHER. I am delighted to 
yield to my distinguished friend from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. First 
may I express my appreciation for the 
kind remarks the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky made relative to the work of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

The gentleman has referred to the 
benefit to our economy from a pros- 


perous agriculture, if and when that is 


obtained. We might also point to the 
fact that the rural electrification pro- 
gram, which has been so successful, as 
the gentleman knows, and which the 
gentleman from Kentucky has been one 
of the leaders in promoting throughout 
the United States, has pumped $12 bil- 
lion worth of business back into the 
private economy channels in America. 
$12 billion worth of radios, television 
sets, electric irons, and electrical arti- 
cles of every description have been first 
manufactured by the makers of these 
appliances and then sold in the farm 
areas in the United States, simply be- 
cause of the fact that we do have the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
Mr. NATCHER. I thank my friend 
for his statement, and I certainly con- 
cur with his remarks concerning the 
Rural Electrification Administration. 
Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MIcHEL]. 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us today a bill calling for 
expenditures of nearly $6 billion to run 
the Department of Agriculture and fi- 
nance its related activities—and I might 
say some not so closely related—for the 
coming fiscal year. 
We are now paying the bill for au- 
thorizations enacted by the Congress 
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years ago, and unfortunately during the 
deliberations of those authorizing acts 
too little consideration was given to the 
cost of the program. The legislative 
Committee on Agriculture has the re- 
sponsibility for drafting and reporting 
to the House authorizing legislation, but 
it is the responsibility of our Appropria- 
tions Committee to scrutinize carefully 
the line items calling for expenditures 
of public funds. The full searching 
light of inquiry should be made into the 
costs of all programs presented for au- 
thorization. All of us are aware of the 
current legislation before the House 
Agriculture Committee and so far as I 
have been able to determine no serious 
attempt has been made to estimate the 
costs of administering such a program 
as outlined. 

For example, the most recently en- 
acted farm legislation, the so-called 
emergency feed-grain bill, enacted on 
March 22 of this year, did not include an 
estimate of administrative cost. How- 
ever, subsequently and prior to the end 
of the sign-up program for feed grains, 
the Department had asked our commit- 
tee for $20.5 million for administrative 
expenses. We reduced this amount to 
$15 million, a decrease of $5.5 million in 
the budget, but I would wager that before 
the fiscal year is out there will be a re- 
quest for supplemental funds. I cite this 
figure to call attention to the fact that 
little or no mention was made of this 
expenditure when the program was pre- 
sented by the legislative committee 
earlier this year. 

It is always a stimulating experience to 
participate in the consideration of ap- 
propriation items for the Department of 
Agriculture since I have the honor to 
represent one of the best agricultural dis- 
tricts in the country. Our land is rela- 
tively flat and level and sells in the neigh- 
borhood of $500 to $700 per acre and 
taxed at $10 and $12 an acre. Ours has 
always been a farming community, and 
I presume it always will be. Nearly 100 
percent of the farmers in my district 
farm on a full-time basis, and use the 
most advanced methods of production 
and marketing; and for the most part 
dislike the regimentation imposed by the 
Federal Government upon their opera- 
tions. Our farmers in the main are an 
independent, resourceful lot. 

There are several programs, and siz- 
able ones, with which I am very much 
concerned. The first is the insistence of 
the committee to disregard the recom- 
mendation of the President with refer- 
ence to the agricultural conservation 
program. This program is designed to 
stimulate farmers and ranchers to vol- 
untarily apply needed conservation 
measures. It is used in nearly all States 
and territories of the United States and 
has over the years provided splendid 
technical service to operators to conserve 
our natural resources. However, in re- 
cent years practices have violated what 
was considered to be basic conservation 
practices and have gotten over into the 
field of production which is in contradic- 
tion not only to this administration but 
to all past administrations to reduce out- 
put. I refer specifically to the application 
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of lime and phosphates to land which 
definitely increase production, and I do 
not believe is necessary in a conservation 
project. I am somewhat disturbed also 
because of the fact that in the face of 
the decline of the number of farmers 
participating in the ACP program the 
advance authorization is continued by 
this committee at the $250 million level, 

On page 10 of the committee report 
reference is made to strip-cropping and 
contour farming which has been insti- 
tuted on several millions of acres. If 
my memory serves me correctly, part of 
this should be credited to the Soil Con- 
servation Service, which has been very 
effective in many of these districts. It 
appears to me that part of the justifica- 
tion for the ACP program rests on the 
accomplishments of the soil conserva- 
tion districts. 

For the last several years I have of- 
fered amendments to cut this particular 
item by $50 million and $100 million, and 
I have not had too good a support from 
Members on the floor of the House. I 
know it is not an easy task for a Mem- 
ber of Congress to tell a farmer that he 
has voted to take $100, $200, or $300 
away from him in ACP payments, but 
I just happen to have the old-fashioned 
belief that conservation of one’s own 
land is the individual’s responsibility 
and that if we eliminated the entire pro- 
gram all of our farmers would be on an 
even footing and we would save an ex- 
penditure of a quarter of a billion dollars. 

There has been more concern ex- 
pressed in this Congress about back- 
door spending. I think we ought to 
touch a little bit on the operations of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
the Public Law 480 program. I am 
rather distressed when I find even Mem- 
bers of the Congress coming to me and, 
frankly, knowing so little about how the 
Public Law 480 program works and for 
what we are selling our commodities 
abroad. These commodities are not 
being sold for dollars but for local cur- 
rencies which cannot be used to restore 
the capital impairment of CCC. In this 
bill we are restoring the capital impair- 
ment of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion for sales made in 1960 and 1961. 
We are not getting hard dollars for these 
sales abroad and so we have to come 
back eventually and restore the capital 
impairment of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, and this is brought home 
to us very forcefully in the bill we have 
here today. There has been some ques- 
tion as to the committee taking it upon 
itself to put this on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. In other words, we have added 
an additional $1,600 million—to place 
this particular program on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. In other words, we are 
saying in effect we would like to see Pub- 
lic Law 480 operated in this coming 
year within these limitations. It should 
bring the financial operations of Public 
Law 480 out into the open. I think it 
is a step in the right direction. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Harvey] earlier had raised a question as 
to what is being done in utilization re- 
search. Isupport the research activities 
of the committee. I think we told the 
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Department we would like to see a little 
more emphasis on utilization rather 
than basic research, and we provided 
in the bill for that. Specifically, 
in answer to the question of the gentle- 
man from Indiana, I would refer him 
to pages 421 and 422 of the hearings. 

Mr. Chairman, I now turn to a discus- 
sion of the REA program. Rural electric 
cooperatives should be complimented on 
the remarkable job they have done for 
the past 25 years getting electricity to 
the Nation’s farmers. It was brought 
out in the hearings that since the in- 
ception of the electrification program in 
1935, the percentage of farms with cen- 
tral station electric service has increased 
from about 10 percent to approximately 
97 percent, with the facilities financed 
by REA serving slightly more than one- 
half of these farms. In addition, REA 
facilities were serving 2 million non- 
farm customers. 

As a member of this subcommittee, I 
have a particular interest in this pro- 
gram—what it has accomplished and 
where it may be going in the future. I 
want to see that farmers have the 
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needed funds to take care of their elec- 
trical requirements—and I think the 
Congress is making certain of this—but 
at the same time there are several as- 
pects of the program brought out in the 
course of the hearings which cause me 
serious concern. 

The rural electric program is being 
sold to the American people and to the 
Congress on the representation that it 
was to be self-liquidating and, therefore, 
does not constitute a drain on the tax- 
payers. 

The program is now 25 years old, 
which seems to me should make it 
mature enough to start standing on its 
own two feet. However, the borrowers 
are still receiving more money annually 
from the Federal Government than they 
are repaying, thereby increasing the tax- 
payer debt. I prepared a chart on this 
subject based on the following data. It 
appears on page 499 of the hearings. 

The chart shows that the difference 
between REA funds being advanced and 
principal being repaid is becoming in- 
creasingly greater year by year rather 
than lesser. 


Rural electrification program— Loan advances, principal collections and funds outstanding, 
1942-60 


[Millions of dollars] 











Loan advances Principal collections | Funds out- 
it os zh bis standing 
As of June-- (advances 
Cumula- Cumula- | less prin- 
Annual tive Annual tive cipal re- 
payments) 
edb) ood. oi tod ddbiemdcenadabeudueu 58.2 354. 6 5.5 12.4 342. 2 
i ptinatinaghoadindeundgtpibonciutioge ofie 14.6 369. 2 12.1 24.6 344.7 
TRE Ka iarendiarhigiiinansiaiewti cue beiedidlematicinteciiten 18.4 387.6 15.1 39.6 348.0 
Pi tthe bitleoakachuudusdudcichweottensiddadl: 39.8 427.4 10.7 50.3 377.1 
tet Bogibobduceiuttbostdn cusbilicgetdesiies 87.2 514.6 11.0 61.3 453.3 
ind dtccunslinnansiamasoninentsaauapnetal 190.1 704.7 13.6 74.9 629.8 
PERM Aicechnakduuscascdadcecddbonsdesnckwes 246. 2 950.9 21.2 96.1 854.8 
eR GL ah anecuppiledasackébanutiidcerdd 321.3 1, 272.2 22.7 118.8 1, 153.4 
cinta latnnaie ans scene bs no eihpainiomsenmetanangngebatipeiy 286. 7 1, 558.9 26.7 145. 5 1,413.4 
OE RESIS SRR CIEL EK I 2 TL 268. 1 1,827.0 37.2 182.7 1, 644.3 
1982...... ss Ke 227.6 2, 054. 6 48. 4 231.1 1, 823. 5 
ee ta adciwsintawdunnmarenttecd de sspumniden 207. 6 2, 262. 2 48.8 279.9 1, 982.3 
ATE SS Gs SS A 2 AEE Oe 181. 6 2, 443. 8 59.0 338. 9 2, 104. 9 
ive... 4 156. 7 2, 600. 5 74.4 413.3 2, 187.2 
a 154.7 2, 755. 2 79.8 493. 1 2, 262. 1 
1957... a 186. 0 2, 941. 2 84.3 577.1 2, 363. 8 
do cdadddasissada 205. 3 3, 146. 5 97.2 674.6 2, 471.9 
Pacis dein ode its 211.8 3, 358. 3 99. 9 774.5 2, 583. 8 
Sins cnasaccase 222. 6 3, 580. 9 100. 2 74.7 2, 706. 2 
Source: Rural Electrification Administration, “Rural Lines, U.S.A.,’’ Washington, U.S. Government Printing 
pony aad p. 56. Data for fiscal 1960 from Rural Electrification Administration, Monthly Statistical Bulletin, 
y . 


Unfortunately, this discrepancy will 
tend to grow larger now that virtually 
all of the farms have been electrified and 
the REA is concentrating more on loans 
for construction of the more expensive 
generating and transmission facilities 
and facilities to serve large industrial 
and nonfarm loads. 

REA was given an opportunity to com- 
ment on the chart and admitted it is cor- 
rect. The first sentence of their state- 
ment on page 500 of the hearings says, 
“The chart, ‘Rural Electrification Loan 
Program’ accurately reflects the status 
of loan funds advanced, funds outstand- 
ing, and cumulative principal repaid for 
the electrical program for 1942 to 1960.” 

The REA statement then goes on to 
discuss the repayment of loans, but never 
once does the REA address itself to my 
fundamental question relating to the 
non-self-liquidating nature of the over- 


all program. Thus, let us here and now 
admit to the people of this Nation that 
the rural electrification program as it is 
presently operating is not really self- 
liquidating. 

While it is true that some individual 
loans have been repaid and others will 
be repaid in the future, the fact still re- 
mains that borrowers always come back 
to the Government for additional expan- 
sion funds. This means the program as 
@ whole can be viewed as an inverted 
pyramid getting larger and larger as it 
goes up. Congress seems to have ac- 
cepted the policy that it is necessary to 
provide Federal loan funds for the REA 
at 2 percent—a rate of interest lower 
than that paid by the Government on 
its borrowings. 

Therefore, it would seem to be sound 
fiscal policy to make every effort to get 
this program on a self-liquidating basis 
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to the point where it is showing a de- 
creasing balance rather than a con- 
sistently increasing balance as has been 
the experience to date, because if the 
present trend continues there may come 
a time in the not too distant future when 
this Nation’s taxpayers may either be 
unwilling or unable to carry the load. 

The Nation’s rural electric program 
must continue to meet the future energy 
needs of cooperative customers effec- 
tively. To accomplish this without being 
too burdensome on the taxpayers, Con- 
gress must assure the most efficient and 
economical use of REA loan funds. This 
can only be done by a more careful ex- 
amination of loan applications—par- 
ticularly for generation and transmis- 
sion-type loans since they are relatively 
much larger in size—in terms of whether 
the loan must absolutely be made or 
whether more benefits will accrue to the 
cooperative customer by utilizing an al- 
ternative source of power. 

I might say that there is a small ref- 
erence to this particular item in our re- 
port at page 27, and I am very happy 
to see it there. 

At the present time there seems to be 
no checks or balances on this type loan 
even though 40.5 percent of last year’s 
appropriations were for G. & T. facili- 
ties. However, the G. & T. loan applica- 
tion is held in absolute secrecy and it is 
impossible for existing suppliers to learn 
whether their wholesale business is being 
taken away from them or even given a 
chance to bid on a new contract which 
might prove more favorable to the farm- 
er consumers of an REA cooperative 
than a generating plant of their own. 

Our very capable subcommittee chair- 
man, the honorable gentleman from 
Mississippi, seems to be concerned about 
this problem, also. During the hearings, 
he sincerely said, and I quote: 

As long as we have our present debt and 
determinations are made as to the reason- 
ableness of any existing or proposed con- 
tract, in my opinion at least, good faith 
would require that private enterprise be 
given an opportunity to meet objections to 
the terms of any existing or tentative con- 
tract, prior to making a loan for these 
purposes. 

These purposes he mentioned were 
G. & T. type loans. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. [I yield. 

Mr. BECKER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question: 

I see from the report that this appro- 
priation bill carries approximately $195 
million ‘additional loan money for the 
REA. Is that correct? 

Mr: MICHEL. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BECKER. Is it not a fact that 
this money will be lent by the REA at a 
2-percent interest rate fixed under 
previous law? 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes, by law. 

Mr. BECKER. Is it not a fact that 
the Government must borrow this money 
on today’s market at approximately 3.5 
percent or more? 

Mr. MICHEL. That is true. 

Mr. BECKER. Therefore, the tax- 
payers throughout the country must 
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pay this additional interest at all times 
on all money that is lent to the REA by 
the Treasury. 

Mr. MICHEL. Yes. 

Mr. BECKER. This has amounted to 
millions and millions of dollars over a 
period of years. I feel that a prosper- 
ing area can well afford to pay the going 
rate of interest on this borrowed money. 
It is my understanding that various co- 
operatives of the REA have created sur- 
pluses which they have invested in 
Government bonds that pay 3 or 3.5 per- 
cent interest; is that correct? 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say that last year the distinguished 
gentleman from New York and I ex- 
plored this matter with the REA Ad- 
ministrator. At that time, as I recall, 
there was about a quarter of a billion 
dollars in reserves that was being re- 
invested in Government securities, not 
all of it being, of course, at an interest 
rate in excess of 2 percent, but a good 
share of it was. 

Then the Treasury Department came 
back with the issue, and I understand in 
the hearings this year they say $10 mil- 
lion has been invested in that special 
Treasury issue. Nonetheless, I do not 
think it is morally right for our co-ops 
to take money from the Government at 
2 percent and reinvest it at a greater 
rate of interest. 

Mr. BECKER. I have offered amend- 
ments in previous years to correct this 
_ situation. I would think the farmers 
would want to do this. It is a morally 
sound proposition. 

Mr. MICHEL. When the farmers in 
my district were told what the condi- 
tions were and what the situation of the 
country is, they are quite willing to pay 
their share. Frankly, I have had no 
qualms about supporting the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. BECKER. I am going to intro- 
duce the same amendment again to try 
to get a recognition of this problem, so 
that these people we want to help and 
have been helping during the years, be- 
cause today there are others through- 
out the country who have been paying 
high rates for electricity and taxes, 
shall pay the going rate of interest. I 
think that is morally sound. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, in- 
spired by my subcommittee chairman’s 
thought-provoking words, I was 
prompted to insert into the record of 
the hearings a letter which I had just 
received from a Mr. Walter Bouldin of 
Alabama. He happens to be the presi- 
dent of Alabama Power Co. I had never 
met nor heard of Mr. Bouldin prior to 
receipt of his letter, but he later testi- 
fied before our subcommittee. His let- 
ter and testimony clearly point up the 
overall problem of REA secrecy and the 
inability of existing power suppliers to 
obtain any information from REA or its 
borrowers on proposed generation and 
transmission loan applications. I com- 
mend its reading to every Member of 
the House who is concerned about the 
success of the REA. 
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Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bouldin’s letter, 
appearing on pages 493-494 of the hear- 
ings, is as follows: 

ALABAMA POWER Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., April 21, 1961. 
Hon. Rosert H. MICHEL, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. MicHeL: As a member of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Related Agencies, 
you will soon be considering appropriations 
requested by the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration. We know that in considering such 
appropriations you will examine into the 
policies of such Administration in granting 
loans for generating and transmission facil- 
ities. As the situation in Alabama may be 
typical of many other such instances in our 
country, an outline of it may be helpful to 
you in defining the problems involved. 

There is in Alabama one generating and 
transmission co-op which sells power whole- 
sale to six municipalities, some industries, 
and to five distribution co-ops in Alabama, 
three of which also receive such service from 
our company. Our company serves the en- 
tire power requirements of nine other dis- 
tribution co-ops. Our rates to the distribu- 
tion co-ops are substantially lower than the 
rates of this generating co-op to its co-op 
customers. Our company has a contract 
with the generating co-op under which we 
undertake to provide all its power require- 
ments over and above its own generating 
capacity, and we make such power available 
at a very low rate which has averaged about 
6.5 mills per kilowatt-hour over the past 3 
years. 

In March 1959, this co-op inquired as to 
whether we intended to increase our power 
rate to it upon completion of its steam plant 
then under construction. In May, repre- 
sentatives of our company visited the co-op 
but did not determine definitely Just what 
term contract this co-op would desire; and 
in July we wrote asking the term of contract 
which it desired us to consider. Its reply to 
our letter did not give us this information. 
Without a specific answer to our inquiry, we 
made a proposal to this co-op in October for 
@ new power contract for a term of 6 years 
at the same rate then in effect. In the clos- 
ing paragraph of our October letter, we 
stated, “We will be glad to hear from you re- 
garding this matter and to meet with you to 
discuss any problems that may occur to you 
in connection with this proposal.” We wrote 
a followup letter in April 1960, stating that 
we would appreciate hearing from it about 
our proposal. In July 1960, the co-op wrote 
us advising that our proposal was receiving 
careful consideration. We have heard noth- 
ing further from the co-op. 

We understand that this generating co-op 
has for some time been planning to make ap- 
plication to REA for a loan for additional 
generating facilities. We have inquired at 
the REA office in Washington whether such 
application has been filed and have been in- 
formed that it is not the policy of REA to dis- 
close whether or not any such application is 
pending. As you doubtless know, it has 
been the policy of REA not to disclose the 
contents of any such application. 

We are convinced that an allocation of 
public funds to this co-op for generating fa- 
cilities is completely unjustifiable. Such 
generating facilities would not make electric 
service available to a single customer to 
whom such service is not now available. 
Such facilities would idle generating facili- 
ties which our company has already provided 
for service to this co-op or take the place of 
future facilities which our company is ready, 
able, and willing to provide. 

The generating co-op is, of course, exempt 
from Federal income tax. Allocation of pub- 
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lic funds to provide generating facilities for 
such co-op would deprive the Federal Goy.- 
ernment of income tax paid by our com- 
pany on the revenue derived from our 
generating facilities which the co-op facilj- 
ties would supplant. To use tax funds to 
destroy a source of tax revenue seems to us 
fundamentally wrong in principle and par- 
ticularly unjustifiable at this time when 
every means should be sought to protect 
Federal revenues which are so sorely needed 
for vital purposes. 

Co-op generating facilities in Alabama are 
not necessary to provide electric service at 
reasonable rates. Cost of power under our 
rate to this generating co-op, even with 
Federal income tax included, is, we believe, 
lower than the cost to such co-op of pro- 
viding such power from additions to its own 
generating facilities. If the income tax com- 
ponent were excluded in a comparison be- 
tween our rates and their costs, we are cer- 
tain that our rates would be lower than 
such costs. As mentioned above, however, 
we are not permitted to present to the REA 
a comparison of such costs, as the co-op cost 
estimates in loan applications are not avail- 
able to us. 

Loan policies of the REA, of course, de- 
termine the amount of appropriations which 
they request. If it is to be the policy of 
REA to grant loans under such circumstances 
as are presented here in Alabama, the Fed- 
eral Government would be subject to vast 
unnecessary expenditures and a _ serious 
erosion of its revenue, which you, as well 
as we, desire to avoid. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER BOULDIN. 


This letter raised in my mind the 
question of what other areas through- 
out the country, including my home 
State of Illinois, are having similar 
problems. Therefore, I requested of the 
REA a list of G. & T. loan applications 
pending or under study similar to the 
list appearing cn page 50 in the Senate 
second urgent deficiency appropriation 
hearings of 1957. Furthermore, I 
thought it would be of interest to have 
these data in the Recorp so that all 
Members of Congress might be aware 
of what is being planned in their areas. 
However, I was unable to get this infor- 
mation put into the record of the hear- 
ings, even though the REA is financed 
by the taxpayers’ money. 

I feel it appropriate at this point to 
call attention to the Moss special sub- 
committee which has been engaged for 
the past several years in an intensive 
investigation into the “Availability of 
Information From Federal Departments 
and Agencies.” The subcommittee issued 
a report on July 2, 1960—House Report 
No. 2084, 86th Congress, 2d session— 
stating in part that: “Secrecy—the first 
refuge of incompetence—must be at a 
bare minimum in a democratic society, 
for a fully informed public is the basis of 
self-government. * * *” Moreover, it 
will be recalled that President Kennedy 
made an issue in the presidential cem- 
paign on the matter of the flow of Gov- 
ernment information and stated em- 
phatically: 

An informed citizenry is the basis of rep- 
resentative government. Democracy—as we 
know it—cannot exist unless the American 
people are equipped with the information 
which is necessary if they are to make the 
informed political choices on which the 
proper functioning of democracy depends. 
An informed people—able to examine and, 
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when necessary, to criticize, its govern- 
ment—is the only guarantee of responsible 
democracy. And the President—who him- 
self bears much of the responsibility for 
the preservation of American democracy— 
has the affirmative duty to see that the 
American people are kept fully informed. 
It is true that in today’s world of peril some 
Government information must be kept 
secret—information whose publication 
would endanger the security of the United 
States. But within the rather narrow lim- 
its of national security the people of the 
United States are entitled to the fullest 

ible information about their Govern- 
ment—and the President must see that they 


receive it. 


The policy of secrecy is of special sig- 
nificance in connection with loans for 
generating and transmission facilities 
pecause of the standards REA is required 
to apply in making such loans. Accord- 
ing to the agency’s regulations—Admin- 
istrative Bulletin No. 61—G. & T. loans 
will only be made either, first, when no 
adequate and dependable source of pow- 
er is available, or second, where the rates 
offered by existing power sources would 
result in a higher cost of power to the 
borrowers than would be the cost of 
power from facilities financed by REA. 
Unless alternative power suppliers— 
whether they be municipalities, public 
utility districts or private companies— 
have an opportunity to negotiate or 
make additional offers it cannot be as- 
sumed that the proposed loan is neces- 
sary. 

Now this brings up another point 
which bothers me concerning the obvi- 
ous intent of the REA to indulge in 
what might be called back-door law- 
making in its announcement of a new 
criterion to be added to the existing 
generation and transmission loan policy. 
In the hearings the Administrator stated 
that the REA was in the process of 
expanding its established criteria to 
guarantee the cooperative device a per- 
manent place in the American power 
industry. 

I previously mentioned the two cri- 
teria under which the legislative history 
of the 1936 act permitted the REA to 
make generating and transmission loans. 
There is nothing in the 1936 act or in 
congressional legislative history on REA 
legislation or in reports in Congress or 
floor debate that could be interpreted in 
any sense of the word to make generat- 
ing and transmission loans to guarantee 
the cooperative device a permanent place 
in the American power industry. Should 
a major policy change like this be made, 
it should be done by the appropriate 
legislative committees of Congress, and 
not by agency action. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that it is impor- 
tant for our colleagues to realize that the 
institution of this so-called third cri- 
terla—when considered in connection 
with the subsidy to the REA through the 
use of 2-percent money and freedom 
from Federal taxation—might possibly 
have the effect of not merely securing “a 
permanent place in the American power 
industry,” but of taking it over com- 
pletely. 

I think it is perhaps appropriate again 
to repeat the very sage advice given by 
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our esteemed subcommittee chairman 
during the recent hearings when he 
said: 

I think that authority to make loans for 
power generation is very, very important. I 
would take issue with anybody who wished 
to repeal it. I do think that it is important, 
however, not to put the private companies 
out of business, but to see that they give 
reasonable contracts in time and in cost to 
their co-op customers. 


He went on to say further— 

I subscribe to the fact that, since the Gov- 
ernment has to have taxes any way you take 
it, the Government can’t provide sound REA 
loans except from taxes. Those taxes are 
obtained from private enterprise, not from 
Government enterprise, or from the sale of 
bonds, which in turn must be predicated on 
tax income. 


The able gentleman from Mississippi 
then concluded by saying: 

So I think anybody who studies it realizes 
that the REA—as sound and solid as it is— 
should not be used for the purposes of put- 
ting the private companies out of business. 


Mr. Chairman, in fairness to the tax- 
payers of the country who must put up 
the money for this program, as well as 
in fairness to the REA, for this is creat- 
ing a bad public relations picture of the 
REA, I bring these facts to the attention 
of the Congress. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hogrven]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this opportunity also to compli- 
ment the Subcommittee on Agricultural 
Appropriations for reporting what I con- 
sider to be a very good bill. 

My purpose in taking the floor at this 
time is to give the Members of the Con- 
gress an insight into some of the glaring 
defects of the so-called omnibus farm 
bill now pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

I want to compliment particularly my 
colleague from Minnesota [Mr. ANDER- 
SEN] for disclosing some of the glaring 
defects in this legislation. Too little has 
been said about this bill which is of 
great importance not only to the farm- 
ers of this country but to the entire 
American economy. 

Title I of H.R. 6400, is the most fan- 
tastic power grab ever devised by any 
administration in the history of our 
country. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would virtually become a one-man na- 
tional legislature for agriculture. Un- 
der our concept of separation of powers 
as set forth in the Constitution of the 
United States, the Congress writes the 
laws and the executive branch of the 
Government, through the President, ap- 
proves or vetoes the legislation. Under 
the provisions of title I of H.R. 6400, the 
executive branch of the Government 
through the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to write the law and the Con- 
gress, or legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment, is given the authority to ap- 
prove or veto. Such procedure is a 
complete reversal of what the Founding 
Fathers of this country intended. 

Proponents of the legislation contend 
that the Secretary of Agriculture could 
only present a farm program after con- 
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sultation with commodity advisory com- 
mittees. They say this would give farm- 
ers an effective voice—the formulation 
of farm programs. The truth is that 
the Secretary of Agriculture would select 
the members of the advisory committees, 
he could set their term of office, set the 
number of members, and could limit the 
committee’s functions and even dissolve 
them. Furthermore, the Secretary will 
not be required to follow the recom- 
mendations of an advisory committee. 
Farmers should not be deluded into 
thinking they would have an effective 
voice in the formulation of farm pro- 
grams. They would merely be rubber- 
stamp advisers to the Secretary. The 
Secretary of Agriculture himself wou:i 
actually write the bill. Even the refer- 
endum process provided for in title I is 
rigged because the Secretary can deter- 
mine who will vote and who will not vote 
in the referendum. These tremendous 
grants of power would raise grave con- 
stitutional questions. 

May I also point out that once a farm 
program is submitted to the Congress 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, the bill 
provides that it must be affirmatively re- 
jected by the Congress within a period 
of 60 days after its submission. If the 
program is not affirmatively disap- 
proved within the 60-day period, the 
program becomes law subject to a ref- 
erendum. There is no provision in the 
bill which provides for committee hear- 
ings. The Congress would have to act 
on the proposal on a take-it-or-leave- 
it basis without any opportunity to even 
amend or revise the proposal. I cannot 
conceive of the Congress thus delegat- 
ing its legislative rights and prerogatives 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. The 
Congress would completely abdicate all 
of its legislative authority to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, which 
in my opinion would be unconstitutional. 

There is no limit on the amount of 
money which can be spent on any one or 
all of the possible 256 farm programs. 
With a great number of commodity 
groups acting independently, the ad- 
ministrative bottlenecks and Govern- 
ment costs would skyrocket. It is esti- 
mated that title I alone could well cost 
from $12 to $15 billion a year. 

Farmers would lose under this bill. If 
they accepted the proposed programs 
they would be subjected to the strictest 
controls in history. If they turned them 
down, which they would not likely do, 
their price support would be reduced to 
not more than 50 percent of parity. 
Hence, every farmer would almost be 
forced to approve any program in a ref- 
erendum as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr, ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOEVEN. I thank the gentlemen 
for yielding me additional time. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Can 
the gentleman from Iowa inform me 
as to any probability that this House or 
this Congress would admit that it can- 
not legislate on agricultural matters? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I cannot conceive of 
the Congress of the United States abdi- 
cating its rights and prerogatives in the 
field of legislation; a complete reversal 
of our legislative process. 

Probably the most fantastic single as- 
pect of this whole bill is in regard to the 
Secretary’s request for a “blank check” 
for a 1962 wheat program. H.R. 6400 
allows the Secretary to handpick a 
wheat advisory committee for the 1962 
wheat program without going through 
the regular selection process outlined for 
other crops. After he had picked this 
advisory committee, the Secretary would 
submit his new wheat plan directly to 
eligible wheat farmers for a referendum. 
The new plan would not be subject to 
any review, study, or amendment by 
Congress whatsoever. Many of us from 
the Corn Belt feel certain that the 1962 
wheat program proposed would be the 
multiple-price plan endorsed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy in last fall’s campaign. 
This type of legislation has been re- 
sisted by the Corn Belt for many years 
because of its adverse effect on the feed- 
grain picture. I do not propose to sit 
idly by and let a program such as this 
go into effect by default as Secretary 
Freeman has proposed. The outcome 
would be quite certain under this pro- 
vision because the bill sets the choice 
that wheat farmers would have as either 
the new plan or virtually nothing— 
that is, not more than 50 percent of 
parity to those wheat farmers who stay 
within their present allotments and no 
price support at all to those who fail 
to comply with these allotments. Need- 
less to say, this “blank check” grant of 
legislative power to the Secretary raises 
the most serious constitutional questions 
as well as being a dire economic threat 
to the Corn Belt. 

I should point out, however, that title 
I of H.R. 6400 is in rea] legislative trouble 
at the present time. Similar legislation 
last year had the same trouble. The 
so-called Family Farm Income Act of 
1960, or Poage bill, could not even get 
out of committee until 251 commodities 
were exempted from the provisions of 
the bill. That bill was overwhelmingly 
defeated by the House in June 1960, by 
a vote of 236-170. Title I of H.R. 6400 
which is this year’s model of that same 
legislation is now facing the same fate. 

Members of Congress from both sides 
of the aisle have in recent weeks been 
increasingly vocal in opposition to H.R. 
6400. Several of my Democratic col- 
leagues on the House Committee on 
Agriculture apparently cannot swallow 
title I in its present form. 

Playing underneath the current of 
controversy on this bill is the avowed 
intention of the architects of H.R. 6400 
to control American agriculture in a 
manner similar to that of a public util- 
ity. Farmers are now facing one of the 
most important decisions ever faced by 
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American agriculture. I sincerely hope 
that the Congress will not abdicate its 
constitutional responsibilities in favor of 
such an unworkable plan. I urge all 
Members of Congress, farmers, and all 
citizens to study title I of H.R. 6400 
carefully with the full confidence that if 
this is done the most effective opponent 
of the administration farm bill will be 
the administration farm bill itself. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to comment briefly on the 
general farm bill. Inasmuch as some of 
my colleagues are critical of this legisla- 
tion, I would like to have included in the 
Recorp the remarks of Mr. Herschel 
Newsom, Director of the National 
Grange, contained in the June 1 issue 
of the National Grange Letter. I con- 
sider Mr. Newsom to be one of the great- 
est authorities of our country on farm 
matters, and I believe the statements 
made by him on the farm bill will be 
helpful to all Members. 


This is the kind of a Grange Letter we 
don’t like to write—that we had hoped it 
would never be necessary to write. 

Through its nearly 100 years of distin- 
guished service to rural America, the Grange 
has earnestly striven for cooperation and 
the maximum possible unity in agriculture. 
We shall continue those efforts. 

The Grange, however, never has, and does 
not now, compromise basic principles, or 
sacrifice the interests of agriculture, for the 
sake of unity. Nor can we continue to leave 
unrefuted the falsehoods and distortions by 
those who place their own interests above 
those of farmers and the Nation. 

The Grange has never hesitated to con- 
sider, discuss, and debate the issues affect- 
ing American agriculture. The Grange since 
1867 has defended agriculture against those 
who would exploit farmers. The efforts of 
the Grange are closely interrelated with the 
progress of family farmers and sound pro- 
grams over the past 94 years. 

When forces from within agriculture form 
an alliance with interests foreign to those 
of farmers, agricultural unity becomes less 
important than preservation of the basic 
principles of equity for American agriculture. 

We believe that, in the long run, farmers 
will, given the facts, reject those who would 
mislead them, that they will make decisions 
which support their legitimate interests. 
They always have. 

American agriculture is today reaping the 
harvest of suspicion and distrust sown in 
past years by those who sought, first, to 
discredit present programs, and then sub- 
stitute their own ideas of an agriculture 
defenseless against those who would exploit 
it and force on it their ideologies. 

Those efforts are more insidious by reason 
of the fact that some of those make them 
do so in the name of American farmers. 

“We believe,” Grange Master Herschel D. 
Newsom said, “that Grange responsibility 
does not. end with a fair presentation of the 
facts, but that it includes the exposure of 
false and misleading propaganda.” 

Where the interests of American agricul- 
ture are involved, any other course, he said, 
would be a disservice to farmers and the 
Nation. 

It is not possible within the space limita- 
tions of this letter to expose and refute all 
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of the false propaganda being used to block 
enactment of progressive agricultural legis. 
lation. Some of the baseless charges being 
made in regard to the Agricultural Act of 
1961, now before the Congress, must be re- 
futed if sound decisions, based on facts are 
to be made. 

Congress has wisely given both those who 
support and those who oppose the princi- 
ples and objectives of that bill the full op- 
portunity to be heard. That opportunity 
still is open to every farmer who wants to 
write to or talk with his Congressman. 

The use of unsupported and unfounded, 
but inflamatory generalities, in a frantic ef- 
fort to defeat improvements in farm pro- 
grams is regrettable. Two paragraphs in the 
June issue of the Nation’s Agriculture (Farm 
Bureau official organ) indicate the extent 
to which opponents of the farm bill will go 
into the realm of fantasy. 

The statements attributed to Charles 
Shuman, AFBF President, are: 

“Purpose of the administration omnibus 
farm bill is to have the Nation’s food pro- 
duced by docile, licensed, and properly man- 
aged farmers who would look to the politi- 
cal machine rather than consumer markets 
for determination of family income, 

“Would any farmer dare risk displeasure 
of the multitude of Government agents and 
committees required to measure all crop 
acres and count every cow, sow, ewe, and 
hen in the Nation?” 

A more flagrant distortion of facts would 
be difficult to imagine. 

Any sane and objective study of the bill 
refutes such wild generalizations. Some of 
the allegations, however, are more specific, 
although equally unfounded. Let’s look at 
some of those, and then at the facts. 

“The omnibus bill,” it is charged by some, 
“would force Congress to abdicate its power 
to enact farm legislation.” 

The truth is: Congress would retain in- 
tact it’s responsibility to hold hearings, to 
approve, reject or amend any farm program 
proposals made by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and representative committees of pro- 
ducers. 

“The bill would make the Secretary a 
virtual dictator over agriculture.” 

The truth is: It would diminish the power 
of the Secretary by requiring, first, congres- 
sional approval of changes in price supports, 
allotments, and other program changes, and 
secondly, a two-thirds vote would be needed 
before a change in programs could be made. 

“The bill would force rigid controls on all 
producers.” 

The truth is: Producers of any commodity 
which does not have price supports or con- 
trols can remain free of controls. Any 
change would have to be initiated by pro- 
ducers, and later approved by two-thirds 
of them. 

“The bill would add billions of dollars to 
the cost of farm programs.” 

The truth is: It would cut governmental 
costs for programs designed to raise farm 
income in direct proportion of the ability of 
producers to design sensible marketing agree- 
ments and tools. 

“The bill would regiment farmers.” 

The truth is: It would encourage self-help, 
self-financed plans to stabilize agricultural 
markets. It would clear the way for fewer, 
not more, Government controls. 

Those are only a few of the obvious dis- 
tortions being made in a frantic effort to 
defeat enactment of reasonable and sensible 
farm programs. No one contends the pres- 
ent bill is perfect. Changes to improve it 
should and will be made by the agriculture 
committee or on the floor by Congress. 

It is the responsibility of reasonable farm 
leaders to work for improvements, rather 
than seek total defeat because of imperfec- 
tions. There is too much at stake to permit 
any other approach. 
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The legislative timetable for consideration 
of the omnibus farm bill still is indefinite. 
Hearings have been completed, except return 
appearance by Secretary Freeman before the 
Senate Agriculture Committee to answer 
charges made by opponents of the bill. 

The House Agriculture Committee expects 
to meet next Monday in executive session to 
begin revisions. The rewriting is expected 
to take at least a week, possibly two. The 
Senate Agriculture Committee plans to start 
making revisions in a week or so. 

It appears now that floor debate will begin 
gometime late in June. Odds are that a 
modified bill will be passed—but without 
destroying the objectives of maximum free- 
dom of choice by producers to initiate self- 
help farm programs, commodity by commod- 
ity. 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Horr- 
MAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order, and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, the members of the commit- 
tee have convinced some of us that the 
farmers are in dire need and that they 
are following a pursuit, that is, farming, 
which apparently is unprofitable. And, 
I reach that conclusion because this bill 
is to aid the farmers, and it carries 
something like $5.9 billion. Certainly a 
group as intelligent and conservative as 
are the Members of the House never 
would advise appropriating that much 
money unless it was sorely needed. 
Farming must be a hazardous business 
and farmers near starvation if it takes 
$5.9 billion to keep them alive. 

There was another matter that I 
thought should be called to the attention 
of the House. This morning the Mem- 
bers of Congress who come from Michi- 
gan all received a letter. It is important, 
because it has some bearing upon the 
Federal aid to education legislation 
which will come before us in the next 
2 or 3 weeks. This letter is from the 
Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 5461 Brush Street, Detroit. 

It is as follows: 

WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 

FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM, 
Detroit, Mich. 
To Michigan Representatives THaDpEus M. 
Macurowicz, GEORGE Meaper, AuGcust E. 
JOHANSEN, CLARE E. HorrMAN, GERALD R. 
Forp, Jr., CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN, 
JaMes G. O’HaRA, JAMES HARVEY, ROBERT 
P. Grirrin, ELrorp A. CEDERBERG, VICTOR 
A. Knox, JOHN B. BENNETT, CHARLES C. 
Diccs, Jr., Louis C. RasBaut, JoHN D. 
DINGELL, JoHN LESINSKI, MARTHA W. 
GRirFitHs, WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD: 

The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom at its annual meeting in 
Rochester, Mich., on May 27, 1961, has passed 
the following resolution: 

The Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom of Michigan will con- 
tinue in its efforts to abolish the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities be- 
cause : 

1. In the case of United States v. Watkins 
the U.S. Supreme Court made it clear that 
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the HUAC misused its powers in unconstitu- 
tional ways and had become an agency for 
repression. 

2. The mandate given the HUAC is con- 
trary to democratic traditions. The Supreme 
Court has upheld the Congress’ legality in 
creating the committee, but the Congress is 
not bound to continue it. 

3. The committee acts with powers and 
under immunities that even police and pub- 
lic prosecutors do not have. 

4. Huge appropriations given to the HUAC 
are wasted because its occasional legiti- 
mate functions belong more properly and 
effectively to other, older standing commit- 
tees. The committee encroaches upon the 
jurisdiction of other governmental agencies 
including police, justice departments, and 
the courts without producing the results 
of these agencies. The HUAC investiga- 
tions have resulted in no important convic- 
tions in the years of its existence nor in 
the proposals for any legislation. 

5. It has used legislative investigation to 
disgrace, harass, and abridge the freedom of 
Americans, many of whom have been work- 
ing for racial equality and justice. Secret 
witnesses and sources, defamation, denying 
due process of law have been the commit- 
tee’s methods of “investigation.” Its use of 
deliberately distorted film in the guise of 
combating communism is reprehensible. 

6. The committee is as dangerous to our 
country as what it investigates. The news 
of its activities when it reaches other coun- 
tries discredits our democratic ideals at this 
time when we need to reassert our con- 
fidence in democracy. 

Sincerely, 
Nancy Fow.er (Mrs. Don E.), 
State Legislative Committee, 
Michigan Branch. 


The purpose is to abolish the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Per- 
mit me to quote again a part of No. 6, 


The committee is as dangerous to our 
country as what it investigates. 


They are referring to the Committee 
on Un-American Activities. We have a 
Michigan man on that committee, Mr. 
JOHANSEN, from the Third District. It 
is the committee of which Mr. WALTER, 
our very patriotic, able, and distin- 
guished colleague is chairman. This or- 
ganization insists that that committee 
should be abolished because it is doing 
more harm than the Communists. 

Thinking that over, you recall that 
we are to have Federal aid to education. 
It occurred to me that inasmuch as this 
letter makes that statement, and inas- 
much as all but six of the Members of 
the House, 431 of the 437, voted to sus- 
tain the committee, and we voted every 
dollar the committee wanted for its work 
in order to enable it to operate, does it 
not follow, and I come to the conclusion 
the ladies reach is that Members of the 
House are either ignorant or disloyal 
because if the committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities is doing that kind of job, 
doing more to ruin our country, our form 
of Government, and destroy it, than the 
Communists, there must be something 
wrong with our thinking. 

Then thinking along down the line I 
began to wonder whether the committee 
that sponsored this letter knew what 
they were writing about, because did we 
not a month or two ago, all but six of 
us, as I said, vote to sustain that com- 
mittee? Are they not alittle late? Are 
they up to date with what they are try- 
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ing to do? I would not criticize them 
because they do not apparently know 
that the Supreme Court Monday sus- 
tained the anti-Communist legislation 
that has been before the Court so long. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. They did not ask for 
abolishment of the Supreme Court, did 
they? 

Mr, HOFFMAN of Michigan. Not 
this organization, no. They praised the 
Chief Justice and some of his colleagues. 
But my mail is overwhelmingly in favor 
of impeaching Justice Warren. This 
committee is on the other side of that 
question. They think more of the com- 
mies than of us. Democrats from De- 
troit please note—this committee which 
wrote you is one of your chicks or 
chickens. The gentleman from Iowa, 
I am sure, is not intimating that the Su- 
preme Court should be educated? He 
did not have that in mind? 

Mr. GROSS. No. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. At once 
as is usual I answered, writing to Mrs. 
C. E. Woodruff, who, with a covering 
letter, sent on the quoted communica- 
tion. I wrote: 

JuNE 6, 1961. 
Mrs. C. E. Wooprvurr, 
State Legislative Chairman and Chairman of 


Resolutions, Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Dear Mrs. Wooprurr: Thanks for your 
recent form letter, enclosing a copy of the 
resolution adopted by the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, call- 
ing for the abolition of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, and citing 
your reasons. 

In the sixth reason, you state, “the com- 
mittee is as dangerous to our country as 
what it investigates.” 

In my opinion—and I have had 26 years’ 
experience here—you couldn’t show greater 
ignorance of what the committee has done 
than by that statement. Since the commit- 
tee was first created, it has received over- 
whelming support in the House, which leads 
me to the conclusion that you either do 
not Know what you are writing about, or, 
you have reached the conclusion that House 
Members (and I think the last time, there 
were only 6 out of 437 who opposed the com- 
mittee) lack either good judgment or 
patriotism. 

The thought occurs to me that perhaps 
your members should do a little research, 
a little sound, patriotic thinking. I assume 
your motives are patriotic, and am extremely 
sorry you have reached such erroneous con- 
clusions. 

Sincerely yours, 








And here is a pertinent editorial from 
next Saturday’s Evening Post: 


Rep ADVANCES SPARK A MopEST CONSERVATIVE 
REVIVAL 


Despite all the hoop-la, including pickets, 
full-page advertisements in newspapers, stu- 
dent riots in colleges and solemn declama- 
tions by some of our more naive professors, 
the backers of “Operation Abolition,” de- 
signed to end the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, managed to corral only 
six votes. Even Representative JImMy 
ROoosEVELtT, of California, who started out as 
the sponsor of the abolition movement, 
finally settled for an effort to curtail the 
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committee’s appropriation. That didn’t get 
anywhere either. 

Those who expected some other result 
have overlooked symptoms at the grassroots, 
which Members of Congress, perhaps even 
including Jimmy ROOSEVELT, have been quick 
to detect—a quiet but unmistakable im- 
patience with politicians and others who, 
for whatever reason appeals to them, object 
to investigations of the Communist con- 
spiracy. For one thing, there has been a 
shift in college and university opinion. 
Young conservatives are no longer sneered 
at—anyway not so often. 

On the literary front, Allen Drury’s novel, 
“Advise and Consent” (Doubleday), which 
suggests that liberal statesmen can play 
some pretty dirty pool, is doing a land-office 
business; and in New York the play based 
on Mr. Drury’s book has been a sellout. 
Rumors that the play might be toned down 
because liberals didn’t like it were emphat- 
ically blown down by Mr. Drury. John 
Dos Passos’ exciting novel “Midcentury” 
(Houghton, Mifflin), in which the tyranny of 
some labor unions over their own members 
is dramatically portrayed, is another best 
seller. A few years back, books like these 
would have been hard to come by in many 
bookstores if you didn’t know the manager. 

In several universities conservative stu- 
dent magazines have appeared. An impres- 
sive representative of this new group is 
“Analysis,” published by students at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The writers in 
the first issue of “Analysis” are not all stu- 
dents. Prof. A. H. Hobbs of the sociology 
department is a contributor. The students, 
however, dissect their ideas with freshness 
and frankness and without invective like 
that credited to a member of Students for 
Democratic Action who declared that stu- 
dent conservatives displayed “the social con- 
science of a Hitler, a Stalin or a Barry 
GOLDWATER.” 

In Jimmy ROOSEVELT’s own State an inter- 
esting movement recently got into orbit, 
launched at the outset by Walter A. Wolford, 
city clerk of San Gabriel. Mr. Wolford first 
persuaded his city council to adopt a resolu- 
tion citing the peril of Communist infiltra- 
tion and urging “rededication of all loyal 
Americans to the principles and ideals of our 
Founding Fathers.” He then formed a com- 
mittee which put on a mass meeting, the 
main feature of which was the showing of 
“Operation Abolition,” the documentary 
moving picture of last year’s riots against 
the Un-American Activities Committee in 
San Francisco. The place was packed. Since 
then a score of California communities have 
taken similar action. 

Mr. Wolford insists that his idea is not 
to promote “witch hunting” or merely to 
make people angry. The program he advo- 
cated includes education, with special em- 
phasis on seeing to it that public libraries 
and school libraries have reliable books on 
the history, ideology and purposes of com- 
munism. Whatever comes of this particular 
effort, it represents a straw in the wind 
which Members of Congress undoubtedly 
felt blowing strongly when they voted on 
the resolution to put an end to the House 
Un-American Activities Committee. 

Of course, the battle isn’t over. Queer 
characters still appear on college campuses 
sponsored by “liberal” groups. Nevertheless, 
as the response to City Clerk Wolford’s cru- 
sade suggests, America seems to be catching 
on. 


Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. Bruce]. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Chairman, a few 
minutes ago the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, a member of the Agriculture Sub- 
committee, referred to the addition of 
a third criterion to be used by REA in 
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considering a generating and transmis- 
sion loan as “back-door lawmaking.” 
The REA, by unilateral administrative 
action, has proposed to use its authority 
to grant such loans “to guarantee the 
cooperative device a permanent place in 
the American power industry.” I be- 
lieve he expressed the opinion that if 
REA wants to change the basic authority 
of its act, it should come to Congress 
and go through the proper procedures as 
do other agencies of Government. I 
would like to add a lusty “Amen” to the 
gentleman’s statement. If Congress 
sits complacently by and allows bureau- 
crats to pervert the body of existing law 
to suit their own questionable ends, then 
we might as well close up shop and go 
home. 

I have before me now a speech made 
by the REA Administrator on June 5 
before the New Mexico Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association at Albuquerque. 
The speech says the so-called third cri- 
terion has already been put in force. 

This criterion is an attempt to take 
out all stops in making loans for gen- 
eration and transmission facilities. 
This in spite of the fact that there is 
nothing in the legislative history of the 
1936 REA Act or in subsequent reports 
of Congress or floor debate that could 
be interpreted in any sense of the word 
to permit REA to stretch generating and 
transmission criteria “to guarentee the 
cooperative device a permanent place in 
the American power industry.” As a 
matter of fact, REA was made perma- 
nent by Congress in 1944, and it had 
nothing to do with G. & T. loans. 

It should be recalled that during the 
Senate debate on the 1936 act there was 
much controversy raised on the Senate 
floor as to the advisability of giving REA 
any right whatsoever to construct gen- 
erating plants. Senator George Norris, 
generally considered one of the fathers 
of REA, clarified the discussion by plac- 
ing in the Recorp a memorandum from 
Morris Cooke, then Administrator of the 
temporary REA agency, as to the condi- 
tions unde- which such loans could be 
made. The Cooke memorandum set 
forth the basic criteria which were to 
be followed in making a generating loan. 
They were: First, energy was not avail- 
able from any existing source, second, a 
plant could produce energy at lower costs 
than it could be obtained from any other 
source, and third, the output would be 
used mainly for supplying rural areas. 

It did not take REA very long to use 
“back-door lawmaking,”’ changing gen- 
eration and transmission criteria to per- 
mit loans to be made when in REA’s 
opinion no adequate, dependable source 
of supply was available to meet the bor- 
rower’s needs, or where the rate offered 
by existing power sources would result in 
higher cost of power to borrowers than 
the cost of facilities financed by REA. 
Note the broadness of the change. 
Eliminated from it was the primary con- 
dition of the first criterion that power 
was not available from any other source. 
Also note the elimination of the words 
“and the output would be used mainly 
for supplying rural areas.” It was re- 
vised so the generation and transmission 
criteria would take on a competitive rate 
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element rather than a means of getting 
power out into unelectrified areas. How- 
ever, this first administrative change at 
least stuck somewhat to the origina] 
legislative intent of the act as it was 
limited to cost and supply of wholesale 
power. 

But to guarantee the cooperative de- 
vice a permanent place in the American 
power industry has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the specific problems of rates 
or service, even though the Administra- 
tor has tried to stretch it by claiming 
they need it to assure fair power con- 
tracts. The words of the third criterion 
are so broad and nebulous an REA Ad- 
ministrator could approve virtually any 
G. & T. loan under any conditions irre- 
spective of the actual need and certainly 
irrespective of the availability or the 
price of power from an alternative 
source. 

In addition, the Administrator in this 
very same speech states they are going 
to broaden the use of section 5 loans. 
This type loan was made available to 
REA borrowers in the 1936 act to finance 
the wiring of the premises of people in 
rural areas and to acquire and install 
electrical and plumbing appliances and 
equipment. Now, through back-door 
lawmaking or the back-door legislating, 
whichever you care to call it, the REA 
is trying to expand this section of the act 
SO co-ops can use section 5 loans to 
finance the purchase and installation of 
electric-powered machines and equip- 
ment in factories and commercial estab- 
lishments in their service areas. 

In other words, REA is now getting 
completely away from the original pur- 
pose of the act and is becoming what 
might be termed a rural power company. 
And these rural power companies will 
use 2-percent: money and the other sub- 
sidies we are giving them to lure in- 
dustry right out of your towns and cities 
into rural areas. 

Congress enacted the area develop- 
ment bill last month because it appar- 
ently believed it would help depressed 
areas. But, now we find the Agriculture 
Department, by administrative fiat, has 
set up through its rural development 
program a community facilities program 
where the Department will lend money 
in any rural area to develop industry and 
to take business, irrespective of whether 
the area is depressed or not. 

As the gentleman from Illinois stated, 
this is all being done through back-door 
lawmaking. It is not being done through 
Congress. REA is an outstanding ex- 
ample of how a government agency 
makes its own “back door” law through 
the issuance of policy statements. If it 
desires to stretch its authority just a bit 
to accomplish an objective not covered 
by its basic act, it issues a statement or 
a legal opinion to carry out its plan and 
then at some convenient time tells a 
congressional committee of its action. 
Unless REA is specifically overruled by 
Congress then it goes forward with this 
new policy as though it were the law of 
the land. If at a later date there are 
objections, REA contends that it has 
notified a committee of Congress and 
Congress’ failure to take action author- 
izes this activity. This holds true even 
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though a vast majority of our Members 
may never have known of REA’s action 
until some complaint occurs long after 
the policy has been put into effect. Criti- 
cism of this back-door legislative tactic 
acknowledges the fact that Congress 
cannot write legislation that does not 
require some interpretation by the ad- 
ministering agency, but REA presents a 
case in point where this type of activity 
is a rule rather than the exception. 

I want to repeat there is nothing in 
any act of Congress that would permit 
REA to expand its duties as it has done 
in the case of the expanding of G. & T. 
and section 5 loan criteria. These are 
not the only cases in which REA has fol- 
lowed this tactic, just the current ones. 
If REA desires to do these things; if they 
want to build generating plants just for 
the sake of building generating plants; if 
they want to build industries out in the 
rural areas just for the sake of building 
industries, then they should come here 
and get the permission of Congress and 
not try to do it through the back door. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I lis- 
tened intently to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SANTANGELO] when he 
spoke earlier this afternoon, and to oth- 
ers from the metropolitan areas who 
have said they support this bill and who 
support farm legislation generally. I am 
not questioning their sincerity for one 
moment; I can understand why they do, 
and that is because under the farm pro- 
grams, that we have today the food bas- 
ket is being heavily subsidized to con- 
sumers in the cities. Without this farm 
program the price of food would even- 
tually be considerably higher to the con- 
sumers in the metropolitan areas. So, 
while I do not for one moment question 
the sincerity of their statements, they 
have a real interest in this farm legisla- 
tion on behalf of their consumers. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair 
count. 

Seventy-one Members are present, not 
& quorum. ‘The Clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, is a parliamentary inquiry 
in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. May a 
Member of the minority be recognized 
for a motion to adjourn? 

The CHAIRMAN. Not at this stage of 
the proceedings. The Chair has directed 
that the roll be called. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
eying Members failed to answer to their 

ames: 


will 


[Roll No. 69] 


Conte Fallon 
Beermann Cramer Farbstein 
Bennett, Mich. Daniels Fascell 
Blitch Davis, Tenn. Fino 
Boggs Derwinski Fogarty 
Boland Diggs Ford, Jr. 
Brooks, La. Dominick Grant 
Buckley Downing Gray 
Celler Evins Green, Pa. 
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Halleck Mason Saund 
Hardy Miller, Sheppard 
Harrison, Va. - George P. Sikes 
Hébert Morrison Smith, Miss. 
Henderson O’Brien, N.Y. Spence 
Herlong O’Konski Springer 
Hosmer O'Neill Thomas 
Kearns Passman Utt 
Kilburn Pilcher Walter 
Kirwan Pirnie Williams 
Kluczynski Rains Willis 
Knox Roberts 

Machrowicz St. Germain 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Kiipay, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 7444) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
371 Members responded to their names, 
a@ quorum, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Did the 
gentleman ask for this quorum call? 

Mr. GROSS. No, no, not this one. 

Mr. Chairman, when the quorum call 
was made, I was at the point of asking 
the chairman of the subcommittee a 
question or two concerning the bill. Do 
I understand there are two airplanes in 
this bill for the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The Department of 
Agriculture has these planes that are 
used in spraying for the control of the 
various insects, and that is by far the 
most economical way to deal with these 
pests. But insofar as any personal use 
of these planes is involved, there is none. 

Mr. GROSS. Neither of these planes 
is for the personal use of the Secretary? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No, the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. These are 
planes to be used in spraying? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is right. If 
the gentleman will permit me to make 
an announcement at this time for the 
benefit of our colleagues, I want the 
Members to know that general debate 
is about to conclude and we will start 
reading the bill when the gentleman 
from Iowa has concluded. I expect to 
take 1 minute on this side. I thank the 
gentleman from Iowa for yielding to 
me to make that statement. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
May I ask the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi if there is any representation al- 
lowance in this bill other than the 


strictly 
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$30,000 appropriation to be found on 
page 16 of the bill? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That allowance is 
for the agricultural attachés who, as 
the gentleman knows, are our repre- 
sentatives in various foreign countries 
and who are a part of our embassies. 
They have their obligations along with 
our other representatives. The total 
amount here is only $30,000. 

Mr. GROSS. That is quite some con- 
trast to the allowance of $925,000 for 
the State Department. I suppose we 
treat Agriculture differently than the 
State Department in this respect. 

I will say to the gentleman, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I am not going to offer an 
amendment to strike out the $30,000, 
for the reason that I offered an amend- 
ment to the State Department appro- 
priation bill to strike out some $400,000 
for liquor and entertainment and got 
nowhere on that; so I do not believe I 
would get very much support on the 
$30,000. 

I believe the report indicates that 
there was a 5 million increase in for- 
eigners coming into this country last 
year. Is that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Those are the fig- 
ures that were provided to us. 

Mr. GROSS. And the House passed 
a bill not long ago authorizing the ap- 
propriation of a substantial sum of 
money to promote foreign tourists com-~ 
ing to this country. Is not that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is my 
recollection. 

Mr. GROSS. Now we find it neces- 
sary to appropriate additional money in 
this bill to take care of any diseases that 
may be imported by these foreigners. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. WHITTEN. That is one way of 
expressing it. The money is for addi- 
tional inspectors to inspect baggage and 
other things that may be brought in by 
visitors, to this country or our citizens 
returning from abroad. 

Mr. GROSS. If the tourist promotion 
bill is successful it will means still greater 
appropriations for inspections will it 
not? 

Mr. WHITTEN. We certainly will, 
because just-one disease might cost us 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. It is a good deal like the 
farm program where money is spent to 
take land out of production while spend- 
ing with the other out of Federal funds 
to increase production. Then there is 
the added cost of taking care of the 
surplus. So we are going around Robin 
Hood’s barn. 

Will the gentleman agree with me that 
that is the situation? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Certainly we are in 
some sort of vicious cycle. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. WHITTEN... Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Mississippi, the 
distinguished chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, a question. I note in title 1 
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under subparagraph head entitled “‘Spe- 
cial Funds,” page 4 of the printed bill, 
there is provided $1 million for a spe- 
cial contingencies fund for research. 
Also the committee report on page 8 
contains an outline of possible purposes 
for which this fund may be used. In 
the West for years we have been faced 
with progressive infestation of our 
streams and water by what is known as 
phreatophytes. Some means for the 
eradication of this menace is sorely 
needed. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to pose 
this question to the subcommittee chair- 
man: Is it the gentleman’s understand- 
ing that any part of this appropriation 
item may be used for this type of re- 
search by the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman from New Mexico, I think he 
is looking at a special fund which is for 
a different purpose. However, included 
in the bill is an extra $1 million for a 
contingency fund which was set up for 
the purpose of meeting the type of situ- 
ation the gentleman describes. Person- 
ally, I am not familiar with the gentle- 
man’s problem; but it is that type of 
thing that we have tried to make pro- 
vision for. The way it is in this bill, it 
is a matter within their discretion based 
upon the circumstances. 

Mr. MONTOYA. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Research: For research and demonstra- 
tions on the production and utilization of 
agricultural products, home economics, and 
related research and services, including ad- 
ministration of payments to State agricul- 
tural experiment stations, $76,558,000: Pro- 
vided, That the limitations contained herein 
shall not apply to replacement of buildings 
needed to carry out the Act of April 24, 
1948 (21 U.S.C 113a) : Provided further, That 
the Secretary of Agriculture may sell the 
Entomology Research Laboratory at Orlando, 
Florida, in such manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as he deems advan- 
tageous and the proceeds of such sale shall 
remain available until expended for the 
establishment of an entomology research 
laboratory: Provided further, That in the 
establishment of such laboratory the Secre- 
tary may acquire land therefor by donation 
or exchange; 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Fisuer, Texas: 
Page 3, line 20, change the semicolon to a 
colon and add the following: “Provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary may acquire ap- 
proximately thirty-five acres of land at Kerr- 


ville, Texas, by donation, for research 
purposes;”’ 
Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, this 


amendment simply authorizes the do- 
nation of 35 acres of land to the De- 
partment of Agriculture for use by the 
Entomology Research Station located at 
Kerrville, Tex. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, we have no objection to the 
amendment. 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, we 
have no objection on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


For necessary expenses to carry into effect 
the program authorized in sections 7 to 15, 
16(a), and 17 of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, approved February 
29, 1936, as amended (16 U.S.C. 590g-590(0), 
590p(a), and 590q), including not to ex- 
ceed $6,000 for the preparation and display 
of exhibits, including such displays at State, 
interstate, and international fairs within 
the United States, $238,000,000, to remain 
available until December 31 of the next suc- 
ceeding fiscal year for compliance with the 
program of soil-building and soil- and 
water-conserving practices authorized under 
this head in the Department of Agriculture 
and Farm Credit Administration Appro- 
priation Act, 1961, carried out during the 
period July 1, 1960, to December 31, 1961, in- 
clusive: Provided, That not to exceed $29,- 
100,000 of the total sum provided under this 
head shall be available during the current 
fiscal year for administrative expenses for 
carrying out such program, the cost of aerial 
photographs, however, not to be charged to 
such limitation; but not more than $5,750,- 
000 shall be transferred to the appropria- 
tion account “Administrative expenses, sec- 
tion 392, Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938”: Provided further, That none of the 
funds herein appropriated shall be used to 
pay the salaries or expenses of any regional 
information employees or any State infor- 
mation employees, but this shall not pre- 
clude the answering of inquiries or supply- 
ing of information at the county level to 
individual farmers: Provided further, That 
such amounts shall be available for admin- 
istrative expenses in connection with the 
formulation and administration of the 1962 
program of soil-building and soil- and 
water-conserving practices, under the Act 
of February 29, 1936, as amended (amount- 
ing to $250,000,000, including administra- 
tion, and no participant shall receive more 
than $2,500, except where the participants 
from two or more farms or ranches join to 
carry out approved practices designed to 
conserve or improve the agricultural re- 
sources of the community): Provided fur- 
ther, That no change shall be made in such 
1962 program which will have the effect in 
any county of restricting eligibility require- 
ments or cost-sharing on practices included 
in either the 1958 or the 1959 programs, un- 
less such change shall have been recom- 
mended by the county committee and ap- 
proved by the State committee: Provided 
further, That not to exceed 5 per cen- 
tum of the allocation for the 1962 agri- 
cultural conservation program for any 
county may, on the recommendation of such 
county committee and approval of the 
State committee, be withheld and allotted 
to the Soil Conservation Service for services 
of its technicians in formulating and carry- 
ing out the agricultural conservation pro- 
gram in the participating counties, and shall 
not be utilized by the Soil Conservation 
Service for any purpose other than technical 
and other assistance in such counties, and in 
addition, on the recommendation of such 
county committee and approval of the State 
committee, not to exceed 1 per centum may 
be made available to any other Federal, 
State, or local public agency for the same 
purpose and under the same conditions: 
Provided further, That for the 1962 program 
$2,500,000 shall be available for technical 
assistance in formulating and carrying out 
agricultural conservation practices and $1,- 
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000,000 shall be available for conservation 
practices related directly to flood prevention 
work in approved watersheds: Provided 
further, That such amounts shall be avail- 
able for the purchase of seeds, fertilizers, 
lime, trees, or any other farming material, 
or any soil-terracing services, and making 
grants thereof to agricultural producers to 
aid them in carrying out farming practices 
approved by the Secretary under programs 
provided for herein: Provided further, That 
no part of any funds available to the De- 
partment, or any bureau, office, corporation, 
or other agency constituting a part of such 
Department, shall be used in the current 
fiscal year for the payment of salary or 
travel expenses of any person who has been 
convicted of violating the Act entitled “An 
Act to prevent pernicious political activi- 
ties”, approved August 2, 1939, as amended, 
or who has been found in accordance with 
the provisions of title 18, United States 
Code, section 1913, to have violated or at- 
tempted to violate such section which pro- 
hibits the use of Federal appropriations for 
the payment of personal services or other ex- 
penses designed to influence in any manner 
a Member of Congress to favor or oppose any 
legislation or appropriation by Congress ex- 
cept upon request of any Member or 
through the proper official channels. 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Reuss: On page 
19, line 24, after the word “to” strike out 
“$250,000,000" and insert ‘“$150,000,000”, 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would reduce the $250 mil- 
lion for the agriculture conservation 
program in the appropriation bill to the 
$150 million requested by the Kennedy 
administration. As reduced, it would 
still be $50 million more than the $100 
million requested in President Eisen- 
hower’s budget of January 16, 1961. 

Tam proud of the achievements of the 
ACP insofar as genuine soil conservation 
is concerned—stripcropping, terracing, 
contour plowing, tree planting, and the 
like. But increasingly a large part of 
ACP has been devoted to subsidizing 
practices which have little to do with 
permanently conserving our soil, but are 
primarily aimed at getting more pro- 
duction per acre. 

The Kennedy administration’s $150 
million budget request is ample for the 
legitimate conservation activities of 
ACP. Keeping the budget request at this 
level, and rejecting the extra $100 mil- 
lion which the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has tacked onto it, will enable the 
ACP to do its intended job, and cut out 
the waste. 

My amendment will force the ACP to 
curtail two of its present programs which 
are related primarily to expanded pro- 
duction, rather than to real _ soil 
conservation. 

The first such wasteful program in- 
volves governmental subsidies of $70 
million or more a year for fertilizer, 
largely lime, and rock phosphate. Much 
of this is applied on flat land, where 
there is no erosion, and simply results 
in larger crops per acre. The taxpayer 
then has to pay for the price-support 
program on these overproduced crops, 
costing billions of dollars every year. He 
then pays a third time in higher food 
prices. 
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The fertilizer manufacturers, of 
course; are all in favor of this multi- 
million-dollar subsidy. In fact, the main 
witness who testified for adding another 
$100 million to the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s $150 million budget request was 
Robert M. Koch, who is president of the 
National Limestone Institute—hearings, 
part 3, pages 21-23. 

The second such wasteful program is 
the subsidized program of draining farm 
wetlands, which has cost the taxpayers 
$16 or more million every year. 

Like the fertilizer program, it results 
in more crops per acre, higher price 
supports, and higher food prices. 

But the farm drainage program has 
caused harm over and beyond the waste 
of taxpayers’ money. As a result of the 
Government-subsidized drainage of val- 
uable wetlands, particularly in the 
prairie pothole region of Minnesota 
and North and South Dakota, more than 
one-third of the valuable wetlands 
where wild ducks and geese nest and 
rest have been drained in recent years. 
As a result, the Department of the In- 
terior estimates that if the drainage 
movement continues, our continental 
supply of ducks and geese will go the 
way of the passenger pigeon. 

You have the ridiculous spectacle of 
the U.S. Government, through the De- 
partment of Agriculture, paying farmers 
to drain their potholes, and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior then paying farm- 
ers again to flood the drained potholes 
so that they will once more support 
waterfowl. 

All of this drainage is done in the 
name of conservation. Madame Roland 
deprecated the excesses of the French 
Revolution by saying, ‘“O liberty, what 
crimes are committed in thy name.” 
One might say the same thing of some 
of the conservation administered by the 
agriculture conservation program. 

The efforts of myself and others to end 
federally subsidized drainage of wet- 
lands valuable for wildlife have so far 
come to nothing. Bills I introduced in 
the last two Congresses to forbid fed- 
erally subsidized drainage of wetlands 
where wildlife preservation would be 
seriously harmed died without a hearing. 

The Department of Agriculture made 
& so-called agreement on May 2, 1960, 
to listen to the Department of the 
Interior before going ahead with sub- 
Sidizing farm drainage which would 
hurt wildlife. Mr. Chairman, during 
the first period under this agreement 
for which we have a record, the period 
July 1-December 31, 1960, the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife of the 
Department of the Interior reports that 
the Department of Agriculture went 
right ahead and subsidized drainage in 
77 percent of the 553 cases recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries 
and Wildlife for denial of financial as- 
sistance for drainage. 

The full report of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife follows: 

A total of 1,863 wetland areas, for which 
farmers had requested assistance for drain- 
age, were inspected between July 1 and 
December 31, 1960. These areas were lo- 
cated within six counties in South Dakota, 


three counties in Minnesota, and three coun- 
ties in North Dakota. 


The Soil Conservation Service need and 
practicability surveys revealed that 234 (13 
percent) of the wetland areas were not quali- 
fied for drainage assistance. Of the 1,639 
wetlands qualified for drainage assistance 
553 areas (34 percent) had significant wild- 
life values and Bureau biologists recom- 
mended their conservation. The ASC county 
committees denied drainage assistance for 
128 wetland areas. This was 23 percent of 
the areas the Bureau recommended for con- 
servation. However, 23 percent of the wet- 
land areas denied Federal assistance for 
drainage were drained privately in South 
Dakota and Minnesota. Surveys to deter- 
mine the extent of such private drainage 
have not been completed in North Dakota. 

Considering both the private and federally 
assisted drainage, 11 percent of the wetland 
areas the Bureau recommended for conserva- 
tion were saved in South Dakota and 
Minnesota. 
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The ASC county committees approved as- 
sistance for the draining of 93 potholes whose 
owners expressed interest in our acquisition 
program in Minnesota and South Dakota. 

Data are being compiled to show the num- 
ber of acres of wetlands saved as a result 
of the inspection program. This informa- 
tion should be available in about a month. 

When drainage data for the calendar year 
1960 have been collected and analyzed for 
all 89 prairie pothole counties, probably in 
April or early May of 1961, it will be possi- 
ble to compare the trend of drainage in the 
12 pilot counties with the trend in the 77 
remaining counties for calendar years 1959 
and 1960 to give a better measure of the 
effectiveness of the inspection program. 

The attached table is a current, cumulative 
summary of the ACP 247 drainage referral 
inspection program in 12 pilot counties in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Minne- 
sota. 


Cumulative summary tnspection of ACP 247 drainage referrals tx 12 pilot counties in North 


Dakota, South Dakota, and Minnesota 




















| | 
| South | North Minnesota | Total 
Dakota Dakota 
. ere — 5S cpa het bias al | aidegecip ei lenge nai illateanil 
1. Number of wetland areas which SCS said qualified for | 
manlatente: for Osh O Gi ois 942 - sin och ehnnwen eng th---! 339 1,090 | 200 1,620 
2. Number of wetland areas which SCS said did not qualify | | 
Sor Grainage assistance... . 0... 2-22. 2 ee} 108 | 100 26 | 234 
3. Number of SCS qualified wetlands F WS recommended | 
po ahaa TIN. Sich: = ENR TIT  LEALATR 148 234 171 553 
4. Number of SCS qualified wetlands FWS did not recom- | 
WAG Cat i 4 sis ie Hee stk. .| 191 | 856 29 1, 076 
5. Number of SCS qualified wetlands F WS recommended 
saving for which ASC committees denied drainage 
assistance including appealed cages_-.-..........------- | 42 | 84 2} 128 
6. Number of wetlands listed in item 5 which were drained j 
I cn I coat a reer arene ncee ete at 8 (4) 2 . 
7. Number of wetlands actually saved (item 5 minus item 6) -| 34 | ) 0 | s 
&. Number of wetlands in which farmer was interested in 
le ES SII... tetnseecigeniinnsuamenanenen 89 0 4 93 


1 Incomplete. 


Here is the resolution on drainage 
adopted by the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration at its 25th annual convention, 
Washington, D.C., March 2-5, 1961: 


Whereas the United States of America 
continues to be plagued by so-called sur- 
pluses of some agricultural products and 
we, the National Wildlife Federation, being 
dedicated to preservation of natural re- 
sources, cannot see any logical reason for 
removing an important resource, our soil, 
from a state of natural protection: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Government or 
any State or any subdivision thereof dis- 
continue the practice of financing any drain- 
age of wet lands either by direct subsidy or 
by loan or by free technical assistance; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration commend the President of the 
United States for his statement to the Con- 
gress wherein he directed the Secretaries 
of Interior and Agriculture to resolve the 
conflicts between agencies “Namely, one de- 
partment paying to have wet lands drained 
for agricultural purposes while another is 
purchasing such lands for wildlife or water- 
fowl refuges.” 

The National Wildlife Federation heartily 
endorses the President’s directive to the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Federal Government 
and respectfully requests Congress to enact 
such legislation as is necessary to eliminate 
the drainage of wet lands with the aid of 
Federal subsidy and acquire or otherwise 
reserve the necessary habitat to provide a 
stable continental waterfowl population. 


The Kennedy administration’s $150 
million request will permit the real con- 
servation job to be done. 

I ask all Members who are interested 
in economy in Government, and in con- 


serving our natural resources, to sup- 
port the Eisenhower-Kennedy budget re- 
quest by supporting this amendment. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr, PELLY. I think the gentleman 
recognizes that the Fish and Wildlife 
Subcommittee has just reported a bill 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries which would cure, in part, 
some of the problems by accelerating 
the acquisition of these wet lands and 
stopping them from going into produc- 
tion of additional surplus crops. 

Mr. REUSS. Yes. That is a splendid 
bill, and I commend the gentleman for 
his leadership in reporting that out of 
the subcommittee. But how ironic it is 
that we are embarking on an accelerated 
program of using taxpayers’ money to 
buy wet lands at the same time that we 
are using taxpayers’ money to drain wet 
lands. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. A few moments ago I 
made the same point, that money is 
spent to drain these lands, put them into 
production, and then pay to take care 
of the surpluses grown on the land. Let 
us keep a reasonable amount of this land 
in its present state and bring it into pro- 
duction when it is needed, and it will 
be needed some day. 

Mr. REUSS. I think the gentleman 
has spoken well. That would be the best 
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kind of a soil bank. Meanwhile, the peo- 
ple of this country who love the outdoors 
would have some use of it. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, would not 
the gentleman’s amendment somewhat 
cutback the use of lime rock, which in- 
creases production and is a form of 
subsidy? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes. The administra- 
tions of both President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy have felt that there 
is too much use of subsidized fertilizers, 
such as lime rock, and this amendment 
would cut out some of the abuses there. 
There would be plenty left for all legiti- 
mate conservation purposes. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has discussed with us several 
times the problem he has in his area 
in regard to wet lands and the interests 
that they have in the breeding of ducks 
in those wet lands. I am in accord with 
his desires, and we have requested the 
department to cooperate fully. They as- 
sured us this year that they would meet 
with the Department of the Interior and 
try their best to solve the problem that 
the gentleman points out. 

Now, let us look at the merits of this 
thing. This bill carries lots of money, 
as I have pointed out. But, my friends, 
I do not know of anything in this Na- 
tion that is a better investment than 
the agricultural conservation program. 
More than a million farmers put up $2 
for each one that the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up in conservation practices 
scattered all over the United States. 

In spite of our efforts, not only through 
this but through every other means, the 
record shows that the amount of erosion 
of topsoil into our rivers and harbors 
each year exceeds the volume of earth 
dug from the Panama Canal. 

There is nobody in this Congress that 
is more disturbed about the national 
debt and inflation than I. But, as I 
pointed out in making a motion to over- 
ride the veto of the public works bill a 
few years ago, nothing of local, national, 
or international interest is more impor- 
tant than to leave our children a good, 
sound country with the soil protected 
and erosion stopped. 

The gentleman has had this argument 
and we have tried to resolve it. But if 
you are going to have this program, the 
cost of administering a $150 million pro- 
gram would be just as high as if you 
carried the $250 million. We have had 
the $250 million for some time. I think 
we would get far more good from a soil 
conservation program if we carried it on 
at.a consistent level. 

The practices are selected by the 
farmer himself. He selects the practice 
where he is willing to put up a dollar and 
his own labor. It means in the areas 
where there are minerals lacking in the 
soil that the farmer selects the mineral 
that he feels is worth the dollar he con- 
tributes and his labor. 

I say again, this is a program where 
1 million participants put up an equal 
amount of money with the Government 
and supply their labor. Do not take a 
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step back. I hope you will vote the 
amendment down and go along with this 
program. I assure the gentleman from 
Wisconsin I will cooperate as fully as I 
know how in trying to get his problem 
resolved. If the gentleman will read the 
hearings, he will find that we have the 
assurance of the Department of Agri- 
culture that they will cooperate. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin has clearly exposed his in- 
terest in this amendment. It is not 
merely aimed at reducing the ACP prac- 
tices. He is trying to damage my area. 
I resent the gentleman’s trying to say to 
the House of Representatives that the 
rights of the duck hunters from Milwau- 
kee should take precedence over the 
rights of my farmers in western Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, and Iowa. The farm- 
ers of this area want to be able to get 
the excess water off their farms. I think 
the gentleman ought to be ashamed of 
himself for taking the back-door way. 
His amendment is not going to have any- 
thing to do with wet lands. He would 
not try to take away the $100 million, 
because he knows that would be legisla- 
tion on an appropriation bill. So I say 
to my good friend from Wisconsin that 
he has been in here every year as long 
as I can remember trying to do damage 
to my part of the country. He is try- 
ing to help his duck hunters at the ex- 
pense of my farmers. He should go to 
the legislative committee and try to get 
legislation. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. I will 
not yield to the gentleman because I 
know I cannot convince him and he can- 
not convince me. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr, Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not often that I 
come to the well of the House and op- 
pose any amendment designed to save 
our Government some money, but there 
is such a thing as being pennywise and 
pound foolish. 

If we adopt this amendment and de- 
lete this money from the agricultural 
limestone program, we will be doing ex- 
actly that—saving what actually repre- 
sents a mere pittance, when compared to 
the massive outlays of money for every 
conceivable purpose, at the expense of 
our God-given and irreplaceable soil. 
We would be saving only a few pennies 
per taxpayer while opening the door 
for millions of dollars of soil damage 
and paving the way for the loss of land 
that cannot be replaced in the future 
with dollars. 

We will also strike a blow at a pro- 
gram which does what I have advocated 
since coming to the Congress in 1940 
and that is helping the farmer help him- 
self. 

Money spent on the agricultural lime- 
stone program is, in a way, a fulfillment 
of the obligation we owe to prosperity. 
If there is any obligation we owe to pos- 
terity more than that of conserving our 
God-given soil, I do not know what it 
might be. 
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With our great increases in population 
comes the necessity for feeding ever- 
growing numbers. 

The old Chinaman once told his young 
son, “Hold onto this half acre of land 
because God will not make any more.” 
We had better follow this advice, be. 
cause that man was right—God is not 
going to make any more soil. We are 
going to need it. It does not belong to 
us. We are just tenants of the earth. 
We owe it to posterity to take care of it, 
and to leave it as good as or better than 
we found it. 

In my opinion, and I have studied 
this problem for many years, there is 
nothing that would do more to destroy 
the earth than to stop the agricultural 
limestone program which helps establish 
roots in the soil and keeps it from wash- 
ing down into the brooks, creeks, and 
rivers. It has saved and will save mil- 
lions of dollars that would otherwise 
be necessary for flood control. By hold- 
ing the soil in place, by stopping runoff 
and erosion, it keeps stream beds from 
being filled up and it lessens the possi- 
bility of floods. 

Now, I believe that my recommenda- 
tion to defeat this amendment might 
lose now, but when we go back to the 
House there will be a separate record 
vote on the amendment to delete money 
from this program and it will be de- 
feated. Those who support this amend- 
ment will be saying, in effect, that they 
are indifferent to the good created by 
this program, that they are callous to 
the desires of farmers who are preserv- 
ing our soil and making it better for 
posterity. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it would be 
most unwise for the House to reduce the 
level of the conservation program. We 
have had a good program in this particu- 
lar area for several years and I do not 
think it should be disturbed. ‘The pro- 
gram has worked well year in and year 
out both under Democratic and Republi- 
can administrations. I think it is in the 
overall best interests of the country. I 
urge the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, this debate is getting warm. 
I agree with the gentleman from In- 
diana, my very good friend [Mr. WIL- 
son] that we should conserve the soil. 
But, what good would that land be to 
anyone if we did not have water on it? 
We would have another dust storm. We 
all remember those days when for lack 
of water the soil blew over the fences and 
farms were abandoned—sure, we all do. 
It is not very often that I find myself in 
support of anything that comes from 
the other side—usually, because it is not 
very beneficial to our people—just an- 
other spending measure. But, in this 
particular case, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin {Mr. Revss], I think, is right. 
If the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
ANDERSEN] will excuse me for differing 
with him, permit me to share part of 
the shame and disgrace which the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota (Mr, ANDERSEN] 
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intimated was due to be loaded upon the 
shoulders of our friend from Wiscon- 
sin because he offered an amendment to 
save $1 million. I would like to help to 
divide his burden of disgrace which our 
colleague so graciously said he should 
bear. Everyone knows we have been ap- 
propriating a great deal of money to 
build ponds on the farms. What for? 
For water—sure—to conserve the land as 
well as water. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin said 
why with one hand drain every damp 
spot and with the other dig ponds, dams, 
to hold water, prevent floods? We spend 
millions to conserve water—our supply 
isin danger we are told. Then out of the 
same fund we speed the flow of water 
to the oceans. I think the gentleman 
from Wisconsin is right about this, and 
Iam sorry—oh, I am so sorry—you have 
no idea how grief bears me down to find 
myself doing something which the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota says will hurt the 
farmer—benefit future generations. I 
will say to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDERSEN] how much do the 
duck hunters, those lazy fellows he be- 
rated pay in for licenses and how much 
do the fishermen pay in for licenses; and 
how much have we spent; and how much 
will we spend to build dams to create 
lakes to conserve water? On a litile 
piece of sand that I own, I put a pond. 
Why? Because we wanted to hold some 
water there. Millions of others do the 
same as do the States and the good old 
United States of America. Farmers 
pump some of this stored water over on 
the land and grow watermelons and can- 
teloupes and all kinds of garden trucks. 
It was helpful. My heart certainly goes 
out to the farmers that the gentleman 
from Minnesota represents and in an- 
guished tones cries for on every possible 
occasion. To hear him you might get 
the idea that every individual who was 
not a farmer or a farm corporation in 
that great and glorious State was some 
kind of odious creature. To hear him 
talk you would think we were taking the 
shirts right off the backs of the farmers 
and giving them to some dirty duck hun- 
ters or fishermen—a new breed of in- 
feriors who should be shot if they did 
not own a farm and draw subsidy. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
I rise at this time to speak to my col- 
leagues who represent city areas so that 
they may have the benefit of informa- 
tion which we have so that they can 
properly evaluate this amendment. We 
have assurances that this pothole sit- 
uation will not take place. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is going to work 
with the Department of the Interior so 
that this bad situation will not be re- 
peated. But, this particular program 
is good for the people in the cities who 
need good water. It is a program that 
is closely connected and related to the 
water supply situation in our city of 
New York as well as the State of New 
York. These soil conservation practices 
preserve the land keep water from run- 
ning off as a result we can get good fresh 
drinking water in the city of New York 
and other big cities. If we do not pro- 
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tect the land areas of our Nation, the 
people who depend on this program to 
safeguard their supply of potable water 
will find themselves in a mess. This is 
no time to be pennywise and pound 
foolish. I strongly urge the committee 
to defeat this amendment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, not very often do I 
come to the well of the House to talk in 
favor of an amendment which would 
make this size cut in the budget. I 
think my good friends, at least one of 
whom said that we are going to cut out 
a valuable program, and some of my 
other colleagues on the Appropriations 
Committee may, perhaps, have failed to 
tell the House the full story because of 
lack of time to debate this matter prop- 
erly. But, let me say this. The last 
administration recommended $100 mil- 
lion for this program. The present ad- 
ministration recommended $150 million 
for this program. The agriculture sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in its generosity put $250 mil- 
lion in this program which is over $100 
million more than was requested and 
over $100 million more than the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Bureau of the 
Budget and the administration say can 
properly be spent for this program. We 
are told that this ACP program pre- 
serves water. My good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, who preceded 
me, pointed out that on the one hand 
we are draining and on the other hand 
we are building ponds. The $150 mil- 
lion will build a lot of ponds. The $150 
million will buy a lot of phosphate. 
The $150 million wil: buy an awful lot 
of lime to improve theland. This is the 
amount left by the amendment. 

We were told that the Department of 
Agriculture was going to get together 
with the Department of the Interior and 
try to solve this problem of drainage of 
waterfowl habitat. 

I have been in Congress for a long time, 
and others here much longer. We have 
had this agriculture problem for a long 
time, but I have not seen any signs that 
the Department of Agriculture has 
solved a single major problem it has had 
in its hands since it has been there. If 
the money provided is not sufficient to 
meet its needs they can come back for 
more next fiscal year, we can always give 
them more, but as it stands now it is just 
a form of largesse, a form of waste, a 
form of squandering the taxpayers’ sub- 
stance and taxpayers’ money; and I say 
that if this House of Representatives to- 
day votes this extra $100 million we 
can go home and look our taxpayers 
in the eye and say “I was a party to 
waste; we wasted, we shot, we blew $100 
million of your money in a program 
which goes far beyond the needs of the 
country.” 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I would like to say 
to the members of the committee that 
the Department of Agriculture requested 
$2650 million, which was the same level 
we have had heretofore. In checking 
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the matter, I have been unable to find 
any possible reason for the reduction to 
$150 million; I have not had anybody 
from the Budget Bureau or anyone from 
the Department justify this. 

It seems to be something of an accident 
rather than a real intent of those in 
control. May I also say that this is the 
announcement of next year’s program, 
It is not in the money to pay for the 
present year’s program. If you adopt 
the amendment it will reduce the. pro- 
gram for next year. 

I repeat, Secretary Freeman of the 
Department of Agriculture requested 
that $250 million and made a_ very 
strong case to our committee on the 
basis that we should keep it on an even 
keel. To adopt this amendment would 
be to help defeat the very purpose for 
which we devised the program. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I be- 
lieve the amendment should be defeated. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Reuss) there 
were—ayes 107, noes 65. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Reuss: On page 
20, line 4, after the colon, strike out all 
through the end of line 9. 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment becomes necessary in order 
fully to effectuate the amendment which 
the Committee of the Whole House has 
just seen fit, wisely in my opinion, to 
adopt. It would strike out language on 
page 20, lines 4 to 9, which says in effect 
that the county committee can have the 
absolute voice over whether a given 
practice can or cannot be followed. 

I know that the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], takes 
the view that this language does not in- 
hibit the Department of Agriculture 
from cutting down on certain practices, 
but the language on its face seems to 
do so; therefore, in order to permit the 
Department of Agriculture fully to com- 
ply with the amendment which has just 
been adopted, which amendment cut 
down the appropriation to the $150 mil- 
lion requested by the administration, it 
is necessary to delete the language which 
is at issue in the amendment now before 
the House. 

Before I yield back my time, I should 
like to pay tribute to the gentleman from 
Mississippi |[Mr. WuittTen], for his very 
cooperative efforts over the years to get 
the Department of Agriculture to get rid 
of some of the excesses in connection 
with its farm drainage program. It has 
been through no fault of the gentleman 
from Mississippi that the Department 
of Agriculture finds itself subject to the 
criticism which it so much deserves. 
The only way, however, in which the De- 
partment can be induced to comply with 
the will of Congress is by the kind of 
amendment which was just passed. 
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I hope the House will adopt my tech- 
nical amendment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the Justice Department deem the lan- 
guage in the gentleman’s amendment 
necessary to bring about the results he 
desires? 

Mr. REUSS. No. I have not con- 
sulted the Department of Justice. I have 
consulted with able lawyers, like the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. ANDERSEN of Minnesota. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Chairman, if this committee 
should agree to the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, it will take away from the county 
ASC committees practically any voice 
whatsoever in the program and place all 
of that authority in the hands of the 
Secretary in Washington. Certainly the 
gentleman should know that all the 
practices by which the county commit- 
tees must abide are contained in what 
is known as the ACP Handbook which 
has been approved at the State level and 
at the Washington level. It is only from 
those particular practices that the 
county committee can make recommen- 
dations. It simply says that the county 
ASC committee, with reference to its 
own particular county, may find cer- 
tain practices will do more good. If so, 
then the State committee cannot veto 
that decision. They can then carry out 
that particular practice and pay for that 
particular practice out of the county 
allotment of ACP funds. 

I again say, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Wisconsin does succeed 
in getting this amendment adopted, it 
simply means that what little voice the 
county committee has had in the farm 
program will be lost due to the action 
of this committee. 

I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

There is not a Member of this House 
who would not have supported this 
amendment had he been out in the field 
the last 2 years as I have, seeing what is 
being done with this agricultural lime- 
stone program. 

I have traveled all over my district and 
other soil-conservation districts in In- 
diana. I have seen farmers doing the 
very job I have advocated ever since I 
came here in 1940—prevent erosion and 
soil damage and make a sweeter and 
more productive soil through the use of 
agricultural limestone. 

I think we are really just getting start- 
ed on this program. The agricultural 
limestone program is the greatest pro- 
gram we have ever offered, because it is 
the kind of program that does the very 
thing in which I believe—it helps the 
farmers to help themselves. 

Earlier in this debate there was some 
talk of foreign aid. I would be for for- 
eign aid if it was as good a program as 
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the agricultural conservation and agri- 
cultural limestone programs. If we were 
only helping nations overseas to help 
themselves as this program does, I would 
be an ardent foreign aid supporter. 

Here is a program that is developed 
lock, stock, and barrel to help the farm- 
ers cure their own problems. The Gov- 
ernment does not dictate. It does not 
regulate, interfere, or meddle. It pro- 
vides the bare essentials. The farmer 
provides the knowledge, the work, and 
the enthusiasm. 

We have seen in the House today where 
someone who has a pet peeve of some 
kind about the program is trying to pro- 
mote opposition to the conservation pro- 
gram by bringing in topics and discussion 
that have nothing to do with this pro- 
gram at all. Ninety percent of the de- 
bate you have heard on this amendment 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
absolutely nothing whatsoever to do with 
this program. The gentleman has been 
trying to undercut this program for years 
and he has taken advantage of an op- 
portunity, with unlimited time for de- 
bate, to clarify his stand against this 
valuable program. 

I could take time here today to go into 
the public law under which this pro- 
gram was initiated. I could review its 
purpose and review sites in my district 
and down South that I have inspected. 
I could show you exactly what this pro- 
gram has done for people in many soil 
conservation districts. 

I could show you how farmers ter- 
race the hillsides, use lime and then plant 
legumes that grow in the soils, making 
firm, sturdy root systems which hold 
back the soil when rain falls. This lime 
makes the soil sweeter, more productive, 
and better. 

You can look 5 miles across some of 
the valleys in my district and see, just 
as clearly as if a fence had been built, 
the difference in land where the agricul- 
tural limestone program is followed and 
where it is not followed. In August you 
would find herds of cattle grazing in lush 
clover and succulent grasses on a farm- 
er’s land where limestone had been used. 
The difference where the program has 
not been used is as clear as if a fence 
were built, but none exists. 

Why are pastures that have been limed 
so much better? Why is the grass green- 
er and more lush? Why is the soil being 
conserved better than in other ways? 
It is simple. Water is held back by ter- 
racing, limestone treatment induces 
legume growth, sturdy roots are formed. 
The end result is excellent pasture; bet- 
ter, sweeter land for this and other gen- 
erations. 

How is all this accomplished? 

I will tell you how. It is done by the 
simple expedient of helping the farmer 
to help himself. This is the best kind 
of soil conservation policy and I urge 
you to vote down this amendment, or 
any amendment, which cripples this 
program. 

I feel just as assured as I did on a 
previous amendment that if this amend- 
ment is not voted down here in com- 
mittee, it will be voted down later in 
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the House when Members are on record 
and when those for and against soil 
conservation will have to stand up and 
be counted. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It was even said 
here that lime was used to increase the 
yield of corn, when, as a matter of fact, 
corn is grown in acid soil. Lime is used 
on legumes which are not supported 
crops. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Of course; 
they do not know what they are talking 
about. Lime is used to produce legumes 
which, in turn, harbors a nitrogen pro- 
ducing bacteria. This bacteria lives in 
the soil and grows there. When inocu- 
lated, the soil produces nodules on the 
roots of legumes and adds to the fertility 
of the soil, making it productive. This 
program does much for my section of 
the country in just this manner. It will 
continue to do more if not hobbled by 
this or any other crippling amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the com- 
mittee will vote this amendment down. 
May I explain what it willdo? The lan- 
guage that would be stricken prohibits 
dictation from Washington. I certainly 
do not think centering this program in 
Washington would be sound in the least. 
I hope the amendment is defeated. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I would like a point of 
clarification. Under the language as it 
now exists in the bill, lines 4 to 9, the lan- 
guage we are talking about, if a county 
committee wishes to embark upon a prac- 
tice and use taxpayers’ money to do it, 
which the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington believes has become a waste- 
ful practice, a practice no longer relevant 
to good soil conservation practices, then 
they cannot go ahead, nevertheless, and 
spend the money. 

Mr. WHITTEN. The catalog comes 
about in this way. Recommendations 
from the county are made to the State, 
and from the State to the Federal level. 
At the Federal level these practices are 
approved and are put in the Federal 
catalog. Once they put them in the 
catalog, then it is up to the State com- 
mittees to determine what practices they 
wish to select, and then the county com- 
mittees select what they wish for the 
county. 

I would hope that they would not dic- 
tate from Washington, but I have seen 
times in the past when the Department 
told these districts what to do. And, 
despite the gentleman’s interest in this 
matter, as well as the interest of the pres- 
ent Secretary in that area, I just do not 
think the gentleman’s amendment will 
help his pothole situation. 

One of the troubles we have when we 
get into a contest with my friend from 
Wisconsin or my friend from Michigan, 
or in any contest in Congress or else- 
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where, is that 10 times as many people 
not farmers as are farmers. If some- 
pody does not look out we are going to 
ruin our watersheds and we are going 
to ruin the water and food supply for a 
whole lot of cities without meaning to. 
This whole program is the best invest- 
ment we can possibly make. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Does the gentleman 
know anybody around here who has 
yoted more consistently for these agri- 
cultural programs than I or my col- 
leagues? 

Mr. WHITTEN. If my friends from 
the city districts had not been voting for 
the agricultural programs we would not 
have any, because you have the num- 
bers. However, in a contest when agri- 
culture has only 10 percent and the other 
side 90 percent, and with only about 20 
percent of the Members in Congress hav- 
ing any farm interests back home, we 
must have city support. When we get 
into a division, agriculture is on the little 
side. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would point out to 
my good friend that we still leave $150 
million here to carry out this ACP pro- 
gram, but all we ask is a little bit of 
consideration be given to some of these 
aspects of the program to which atten- 
tion has not been paid, and we preserve 
one of the best flood control systems that 
have been developed, and that is better 
than are all of the programs that have 
been constructed under the ACP. 

Mr. WHITTEN. I have tried to help 
solve these problems, but when the 
farmers read this debate and see that 
you have cut the heart out of the pro- 
gram, they will retaliate by doing what 
you are against. I am trying to help 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Revss]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Reuss) there 
were—ayes 26, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE OF AGRICULTURE 

Salaries and expenses 

For expenses necessary for planning, pro- 
moting, coordinating, and assisting partici- 
pation by industry, trade associations, com- 
modity groups, and similar interests in the 
celebration of the centennial of the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Agriculture; 
expenses of an honorary committee estab- 
lished in connection with such celebration; 
and employment pursuant to section 706(a) 
of the Organic Act of 1944 (5 U.S.C. 574), as 
amended by section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a); $100,000, to remain 
available until December 31, 1962. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the language beginning on page 
28, line 14, and continuing down to and 
including line 2 on page 29, that it is not 
authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 
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Mr. WHITTEN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
May I say we have checked this matter 
and under the organic act of 1862 cre- 
ating the Department of Agriculture, 
authority is granted to disseminate in- 
formation. It is our argument and our 
insistence that the language which the 
gentleman would strike under which a 
centennial observance of the creation of 
the Department of Agriculture is to be 
held here in Washington where visitors 
from all over the United States may 
come to see the exhibits and demonstra- 
tions and reports and various other 
things that the Department has brought 
together over the years is clearly dissem- 
inating information, and is within the 
organic act which created the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which act was 
passed in 1862. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair asks the 
gentleman from Mississippi if he can re- 
fer the Chair to any special or specific 
legislation authorizing the celebration of 
the centennial of the establishment of 
the Department of Agriculture or does 
the gentleman rely on the general or- 
ganic act? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I rely upon the gen- 
eral organic act, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Michigan desire to be heard 
further on the point of order? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I did 
not find anything in that act which said 
anything about any honorary commit- 
tee—they never even dreamed of that at 
that time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi desire to be heard 
further? 

Mr. WHITTEN. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KitpAy). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
HorrMan] makes a point of order against 
that portion of the bill appearing in line 
14 on page 28 through and including line 
2 on page 29. The Chair is constrained 
to hold that the language does consti- 
tute legislation on an appropriation bill 
and, therefore, sustains the point of 
order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LIBRARY 
Salaries and expenses 

For necessary expenses, including dues for 
library membership in societies or associa- 
tions which issue publications to members 
only or at a price to members lower than 
to subscribers who are not members, 
$1,000,000. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan: On page 29, after line 2, strike 
out all down to and including line 8. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not know whether I 
should be against this item. I am trying 
to hear something mcre about it. I wish 
the gentleman in charge of the legisla- 
tion would tell me just what that 
means—what necessary expenses includ- 
ing dues for library members in societies 
or associations are to be paid. That 
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looks like a move to give members of 
certain groups special rates. What 
groups do you want to give a special price 
to? Why should we give a million dol- 
lars to the members of certain groups? 

Mr. WHITTEN. The $1 million is 
for the library for the Department of 
Agriculture, in which all of the agricul- 
tural information that we have accu- 
mulated through the years is kept to- 
gether and which is used throughout the 
country by the Extension Service and all 
the other branches of government. The 
language to which the gentleman refers 
permits these few people to get this as- 
sistance. Incidentally, this is a very 
small unit that operates the library. 
This language permits these few people 
o. belong to these societies and associa~ 

ons. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Pardon 
me, Mr. Chairman, but what I want to 
know is what societies and what associa- 
tions are to be favored? What are the 
names? 

Mr. WHITTEN. I am sorry I do not 
have the specific names of these societies 
and associations. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. What 
you have here is a million dollars to be 
given to members of certain societies and 
you do not know who they are? One of 
them might be the one I talked about 
earlier today, that organization called 
the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, in Detroit, Mich., 
who say that we are worse than the Com- 
munists when we voted to support the 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. WALTER] is chairman. ‘Think of 
that and support this amendment. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What are the dues to 
be? If the dues were $100 a year for 
each one of these societies or associa- 
tions that would be about 10,000 socie- 
ties; would it not? 

Mr. WHITTEN. May I say to the 
gentleman, I do not know of any two 
friends that I have who can stir up 
more questions on short notice, but this 
$1 million is for the library and in all 
probability all of it will not be used. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, what library? The bill says 
societies and associations, does it not? 
I cannot yield any more. Here you are 
giving this money to members of groups, 
and it is not even foreign aid and we do 
not know even the names of the organ- 
izations getting the money. We are giv- 
ing away $1 million to unknown bene- 
ficiaries of unknown organizations. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know just what 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WHITTEN] meant. I think the gentle- 
man said something about two people 
who can stir up more trouble on short 
notice. Was that supposed to be a com- 
pliment to you and me? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I do 
not know, but the gentleman, I think, 
will admit that by and large we have 
good intentions and favor efficiency and 
saving the tax dollars. 

Mr. GROSS. That is right. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this language has been 
earried in this bill for many, many years. 

I am sorry, I say to the committee, 
that I do not have the names of the so- 
cieties at my fingertips. This $1 million 
is to run the library of the Department 
of Agriculture; only a small portion of 
the million is involved. It is used to 
keep the people who deal with the agri- 
culture library in touch with those asso- 
ciations of library science where they 
can swap information and deal with oth- 
ers, such as the Library of Congress, on 
a basis which serves the interest of the 
Department and the library. 

Again I assure you, Mr. Chairman, this 
$1 million is for the operation of the 
Department’s library. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

Nothing in this Act shail be so construed 
as to prevent the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration from carrying out any activity or 
any program authorized by law: Provided, 
That not to exceed $47,500,000 shall be avail- 
able for administrative expenses of the Cor- 
poration: Provided further, That $1,000,000 
of this authorization shall be available only 
to expand and strengthen the sales program 
of the Corporation pursuant to authority 
contained in the Corporation’s charter: Pro- 
vided further, That not less than 7 per cen- 
tum of this authorization shall be placed 
in reserve to be apportioned pursuant to 
section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, for use only in such amounts and 
at such time as may become necessary to 
carry out program operations: Provided fur- 
ther, That all necessary expenses (including 
legal and special services performed on a 
contract or fee basis, but not including other 
personal services) in connection with the 
acquisition, operation, maintenance, im- 
provement, or disposition of any real or 
personal property belonging to the Corpora- 
tion or in which it has an interest, including 
expenses of collections of pledged collateral, 
shall be considered as nonadministrative 
expenses for the purposes hereof. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Avery: On 
page 33, line 22, strike out the period, and 
add “: Provided further, (1) That no part of 
this authorization shall be used to formulate 
or carry out a price support program for 
1962 under which a total amount of price 
support in excess of $50,000 would be ex- 
tended through loans, purchases, or purchase 
agreements made or made available by Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to any person 
on the 1962 production of all agricultural 
commodities, (2) That the term “person” 
shall mean an individual, partnership, firm, 
joint-stock company, corporation, associa- 
tion, trust, estate, or other legal entity, or a 
State, political subdivision of a State, or 
any agency thereof, (3) That in the case of 
any loan to, or purchase from, a cooperative 
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marketing organization, such limitation shall 
not apply to the amount of price support 
received by the cooperative marketing organ- 
ization, but the amount of price support 
made available to any person through such 
cooperative marketing organization shall be 
included in determining the amount of price 
support received by such person for pur- 
poses of such limitation, and (4) That the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall issue regula- 
tions prescribing such rules as he determines 
necessary to prevent the evasion of such 
limitation”—— 


Mr. AVERY (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. This in 
effect is not new language, but was 
adopted by the House 2 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
serve a point of order against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, I apolo- 
gize for trespassing upon the time of 
the House at this late hour. However, 
this is not new language. We adopted 
this 2 years ago when the House adopted 
an amendment in substantially the same 
language in 1959. I thought we had ac- 
cepted it in 1960 because of a colloquy 
I had with the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, but apparently we were not in 
agreement as to what the language 
meant in the bill last year. 

I also attempted last year to amend 
the basic Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion Act that really emanated from the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
However, I could not even get a hearing 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, so I am left with no remedy ex- 
cept to offer again this limitation on the 
agricultural appropriation bill for 1962. 

The effect of the amendment would be 
to limit the lending power of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to any one 
corporation to a total of $50,000. You 
ask: Does anybody get a larger loan than 
$50,000? Yes, there are loans as high 
as a million, quite a few as high as half 
a million, and 117, I think, wheat loans 
in excess of $50,000. 

You ask further: Does not the pur- 
chaser pledge his grain to repay this 
loan? ‘The answer is, yes, he does; he 
pledges his wheat. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation sustains in excess of 
$1 per bushel loss on each bushel of 
wheat on which a farmer receives a loan. 
On a half-million-bushel loan the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation loses ap- 
proximately $250,000. 

So I do not see that this in any way 
jeopardizes the intent of the legislation 
but it certainly will prevent tremendous 
loans to these large farms. For instance, 
in Arizona there is a Goodyear faxsm 
which received a loan of $387,000. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation sustained 
a loss in excess of $20 per bale on each 
bale of cotton on which the loan was 
made, so you figure out what a subsidy 
was given the Goodyear Farms Corp. 
from the Federal Treasury. That is 
charged up to the cost of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture program. 
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The Commodity Credit Corporation 
program was not designed originally to 
subsidize such farm operations as are 
listed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. It 
has grown and developed into a vehicle 
whereby these corporations take advan- 
tage of the program, a program that was 
designed to stabilize the economy of the 
so-called small or average size farm. 

If there is any other way to reach the 
problem, I will discuss it with the legis- 
lative committees of the House, or with 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. Since it will not entertain legis- 
lation to put this limitation on, I feel 
that certainly we are doing the farmers 
of America a favor to preserve the pro- 
gram by enacting a reasonable limitation 
on the lending authority of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Mississippi insist on his point 
of order? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the amend- 
ment is legislation on an appropriation 
bill. It provides for new duties on the 
part of the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
addition to other legislative provisions, 

May I say to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas that if he will check the matter he 
will find my statement last year was 
accurate. It would have the effect of 
controlling this, so to that degree it was 
true. I am opposed to the amendment, 
of course. And may I repeat again, it 
is our contention that this is legislation 
on an appropriation bill, and for that 
reason the point of order should be sus- 
tained. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man-from Kansas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. AVERY. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

As I recall it, about 2 years ago right 
now, in 1959, I think the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas was in the chair 
that day; if not the gentleman from 
Texas presently in the chair, it was one 
of his Texas colleagues. When I sub- 
mitted the original amendment to this 
same section of the appropriation bill, 
the gentleman from Mississippi raised a 
point of order against the amendment. 
After a considerable amount of delibera- 
tion, shall I say, the Chairman upheld 
the amendment as being a further 
limitation on the administrative costs of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Therefore, the point of order was not 
sustained. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KILpay). 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The gentleman from Kansas offers an 
amendment which has been reported. 
The Chair would observe it was prob- 
ably this chairman who occupied the 
chair on the occasion the gentleman 
from Kansas referred to. It was appar- 
ently on the 18th of May 1959. 

The Chair did not understand the 
gentleman from Kansas to state that the 
amendment now pending is in identical 
language as that which was offered in 
1959. 


The 
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Mr. AVERY. I did not so state, or at 
least I did not intend to so state. 

The . The Chairman 
did not understand the gentleman as so 
stating. 

Mr. AVERY. It is substantially the 
same amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has the 
language which was before the Chair in 
1959, and will read it: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Avery: Page 27, 
line 19, strike out the period, add a colon 
and insert: “Further, no funds appropriated 
in this section shall be used to process Com- 
modity Credit loans which are in excess of 
$50,000.” 


The Chair points out that that lan- 
guage was directly, solely and exclusively 
directed at the purpose for which funds 
being appropriated at that time could 
be used. 

The Chair has examined the pend- 
ing amendment, and while the first 
sentence of the pending amendment 
would indicate that it is in the nature of 
a limitation, it does refer to authoriza- 
tions. This is the crux of the ruling of 
the Chair. 

The Chair points out that the lan- 
guage of the amendment contains defini- 
tions, authorizations, and imposes duties 
upon an officer of the executive depart- 
ment. It is therefore clearly legislation 
on an appropriation bill. It is not iden- 
tical or, in the opinion of the Chair, sim- 
ilar to the amendment offered in 1959. 

The Chair is constrained to sustain 
the point of order. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, would it 
be in order to inquire of the Chairman in 
what way the amendment that I have 
now pending at the desk imposes any 
further obligations upon the Secretary 
than is covered by “Provided further” 
at the bottom of page 33. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair calls the 
gentleman’s attention to paragraph No. 
4, that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
issue regulations and prescribe such 
rules as he determines necessary to pre- 
vent an evasion of such limitations. 
That is only one of the legislative provi- 
sions which the Chair observes in the 
amendment. 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
submit another parliamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. AVERY. Mr. Chairman, the lan- 
guage of the amendment now pending at 
the desk is the identical language that 
came into conference from the other 
body following action of the House, and 
my amendment in 1959 became incorpo- 
rated, I believe, in the conference report. 
Does that in any way change the legis- 
lative history of the amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair may ad- 
vise the gentleman that nothing is pend- 
ing before the Chair, but by way of 
observation, the language the gentleman 
speaks of was apparently added by the 
other body. The present occupant of 


the Chair would not attempt to state or 
to interpret the rules or procedure of the 
other body. 

Mr. AVERY. I thank the Chairman. 

The Clerk continued the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Chairman, at a time 
of worldwide economic competition, with 
only $6.2 billion gold reserve beyond the 
$11.2 billion which supports our cur- 
rency, we here today are asked to provide 
$3,662 million in food giveaway to for- 
eign nations under Public Law 480. This 
is in addition to $414 billion in foreign 
aid, the billions of unexpended balances 
of previous years of foreign aid, the off- 
shore procurement, the foreign military 
bases expenditures, and the interest on 
that part of our national debt attributa- 
ble to earlier years of foreign aid and 
deficit spending. What are we trying to 
do? Rush to our economic suicide? Are 
we indeed spending ourselves into bank- 
ruptcy? Our estimated Federal expendi- 
tures have increased since January until 
now we are faced with at least a $4 bil- 
lion deficit. This does not take into ac- 
count the additional appropriations yet 
to come. 

It is beginning to become clear that if 
our Nation perishes economically, and it 
is certainly possible following our pres- 
ent course, it will be by our own hands, 
our own lack of self-discipline. I am 
heartily opposed to this ridiculous agri- 
cultural appropriation bill. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. MILLs) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. KrLpay, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (HLR. 
7444) making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes, had di- 
rected him to report the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the Reuss 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
separate yote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment on 
which a separate vote has been de- 
manded. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 19, line 24, after “to” strike out 
“$250,000,000" and insert “$150,000,000"’. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The 


question is on the amendment. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 184, nays 196, answered 
“present” 0, not voting 56, as follows: 


Addabbo 
Addonizio 
Anderson, Il. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Auchincloss 
Ayres 


Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bates 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Bell 
Bennett, Fla. 
Betts 
Boland 
Bolling 
Bolton 

B 


Brewster 
Bromwell 
Broomfield 
Brown 
Broyhill 
Bruce 
Burke, Mass. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cahill 

Carey 

Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Church 
Clancy 
Clark 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Corbett 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mass. 
Curtis, Mo. 
Daddario 
Dague 
Delaney 
Dent 
Derounian 
Derwinski 
Devine 


Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 


[Roll No. 70] 
YEAS—184 


Findley 
Finnegan 
Ford 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton 
Gallagher 
Garland 
Garmatz 


Holland 
Holtzman 
Joelson 
Johansen 
Jonas 
Judd 
Karsten 
Kearns 
Keith 
Kelly 
King, Calif. 
King, N.Y. 
Kirwan 


Kluczynski 
Kowalski 
Kunkel 
Latta 


McDonough 
McDowell 
McVey 
Macdonald 


Machrowicz 
Madden 
Mailliard 
Martin, Mass. 
Martin, Nebr. 
Meader 


NAYS—196 


Davis, James C. 
Davis, John W. 


Michel 
Milliken 
Minshall 
Moeller 


Monagan 
Moorehead, 
Ohio 


Moorhead, Pa. 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy 
Nix 
O’Brien, Tl. 
O’Hara, Il. 
Osmers 
Ostertag 
Pelly 
Philbin 
Pike 
Pillion 
Price 
Pucinski 
Ray 

Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rhodes, Pa. 
Riehlman 
Robison 


St. George 
Schenck 
Scherer 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 
Scranton 
Shelley 
Short 

Sibal 

Siler 

Smith, Calif. 
Sullivan 
Taber 
Thompson, N.J. 
Toll 
Tollefson 


Haga 
. Hagen, Calif. 
Hall 
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Hansen Magnuson Schadeberg Mr, Vinson with Mr, Utt. Harvey,Ind. Mack Rooney 
Harding Mahon mcwengel Mr. Downing with Mr. Adair. es Mich. i Ropsevelt 
Harris Marshall Scot . th Mr. Bennet Michigan. ays agnuson ostenkowski 
Harrison, Wyo, Mathias Seely-Brown = Mir. Burke of Kentucky with Mr. Conte, Hetley “Mahon Roudebush 
Harvey, Ind. tthews , : . a utherford 
Hays 2 May Shipley Mr, Saund with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. Hemphill Martin, Nebr. Ryan 
Healey Merrow Shriver Henderson Mathias Santangelo 
Hébert Miller, Clem Sisk Messrs. BUCKLEY, SCHWENGEL, Hoeven Matthews Saund ? 
Hemphill 1s Slack GUBSER, and BASS of New Hampshire Holifield May Schadeberg 
Henderson Montoya Smith, Iowa changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.’’ Holland Meader Schneebeli 
Horan Moore Smith, Miss. oo CUNNINGHAM y BRUCE Ss Holtzman Merrow Schwengel 
Huddleston Morris Smith, Va. . ’ ’ Horan Miller, Clem Scott 
Hull Morrison Spence HALPERN changed their vote from Huddleston Milliken Scranton 
Ichord, Mo. eee, Springer “nay” to “yea.” _— oe —_ eee ar own 
Ikard, Tex. oulder Stafford chord, Mo. oeller Selden 
iaouye Multer Steaeers The result of the vote was announced Ikard, Tex. Monagan Shelley 
Jarman Murray Steed as above recorded. Inouye Montoya Shipley 
Jennings Boomer Seephens The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. a oe a. Short 
Jensen elsen Stratton MILL j a ennings oorehead, Shriver 
Johnson, Calif. Norblad Stubblefield S). The question is on the en- jensen Ohio Sibal 
Johnson, Md. Norrell Taylor grossment and third reading of the bill. johnson, Calif. Moorhead, Pa. Siler 
Johnson, Wis. reece Ma Teague, Calif. The bill was ordered to be engrossed Johnson, aa. = ong Sisk 
Jones, Ala. "Hara, Mic Teague, Tex. j i ohnson, Wis. orr Slack 
Jones, Mo. Olsen Thomas roe d mae 1S Sree time, and was read Jonas Morrison Smith, Iowa 
Karth Patman Thompson, La. € e. Jones, Ala. Morse Smith, Miss. 
Kastenmeier Perkins Thompson, Tex. Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, I offer Jonas, Mo. a Smith, Va. 
Kee Peterson Thomson, Wis. a motion to recommit. Ju oulder Spence 
Keogh Pfost Thornberry Karsten Multer Springer 
Kilday Poage Trimble The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the xarth Murphy Stafieed 
Kilgore Poff is ruck gentleman opposed to the bill? Restenmeter seer Staggers 
King, Utah Powe pper i ee Steed 
pan Quie oimen Mr. MICHEL. In its present formI xiiin Nelsen Stephens 
Kornegay Rabaut Van Pelt am, Mr. Speaker. Kelly Nix Stratton 
Kyl Randall Watts The SPEAKER pro tempore. The cou ene Stubidefedd 
Laird ce eaver : ay ivan 
cataiinin Reifel nerten Clerk will report the motion to recom- Kilgore Nygaard Taylor 
Lane Riley ES Whitener mit. King, Cali. Seen mn. Teague, Calif. 
Langen Rivers, Alas Whitten : ing, N.Y. "Hara, Ill. Teague, Tex. 
Lankford Rivers, S.C. Wickersham The Clerk read as follows King, Utah O’Hara, Mich. Thompson, La, 
Lennon Rogers, Colo Williams Mr. MICHEL moves to recommit the bill Kitchin Olsen Thompson, N.J. 
Libonati Rogers, Tex Wilson, Ind. to the Committee on Appropriations. Kluczynski Ostertag Thompson, Tex. 
McFall Rooney Winstead Kornegay Passman Thomson, Wis. 
McIntire Rowiebutts Wright Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move Kowalski poten Toll t 
McMillan Rutherf oung unke Trimble 
McSween Santangelo Zablocki the previous question. Kyl Peterson Tuck 
Mack Saylor The previous question was ordered. Laird oe Tupper 
n 
NOT VOTING—56 aoe a pays pro tempore. The Landrum poilne Udall 
Amoi viiko seorgan question is on the mo on to recommit. Langen Poft Vanik 
Albert Fogarty O’Brien, N.Y. The motion to recommit was rejected. Lankford Reset Van Pelt 
Alger Grant O’Konski Latta ce Van Zandt 
rt Green, Pa. O'Neill The SPEAKER pro tempore. The jnnon Pucinski Watts 
etm Halleck Passman question is on the passage of the bill. Lesinski Quie Weaver 
Bennett, Mich. Hardy coo Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, on that ee wos oe Lan cl 
Blitch Harrison, Va. e ndsay alley 
Boggs Herlong Rains I demand the yeas and nays. McCormack Reece Whitener 
Burke, Ky Hoeven Roberts The yeas and nays were ordered. McCulloch Reifel Whitten 
Byrnes, Wis Holifield St. Germain The question was taken: and McDonough uss Wickersham 
Chiperfield © Hosmer Saund ieteipeas 320, nays 65 ae voting BO. ne oem a 
Conte Kilburn Sheppard » Nays Oo, & 90, McFall Rhodes, Pa. Wilson, Ind. 
Cramer Knox Sikes as follows: McIntire RiehIman Winstead 
Daniels Loser Utt [Roll No. 71] McMillan Riley Wright 
Davis, Tenn McCormack Vinson YEAS—320 McSween Rivers, Alaska Yates 
Dominick Mason Walter McVey Rivers, 8.C. Young 
Downing Miller, Westland Abbitt Brooks, Tex. Edmondson Macdonald Rodino Zablocki 
Evins George P. Willis Abernethy Brown Elliott MacGregor Rogers, Colo. Zelenko 
Fallon Miller, N.Y. Addabbo Broyhill Ellsworth Machrowicz Rogers, Tex. 
z Addonizio Buckley Everett NAYS—65 
So the amendment was rejected. arcs Burke, Ky. Fallon 6 
‘ exander urke, Mass. ‘bstein Alger Dulski Pelly 
The Clerk announced the following Alford Burleson Fascell Anderson, Ill. Dwyer Pike 
pairs: Andersen, Byrne, Pa. Feighan Ashbrook Findley Pillion 
On this vote: ‘ ere aoe ee Auchincloss Ford Ray 
ndrews arey negan Baring Pulton Robison 
Mr. Walter for, with Mr. Pilcher against. Anfuso Cederberg Fisher Bates Goodell Rogers, Fla. 
Mr. Daniels for, with Mr. Evins against. Ashley Celler Flynt Becker Green, Oreg. Rousselot 
Mr. Beermann for, with Mr. McCormack Ashmore Chamberlain Forrester Bell Haley St. George 
against. — — wa Fountain oe * ae Saylor 
very enowe Frazier roomfiel estan Schenck 
Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Roberts against. Church Frelinghuysen Bruce Hoffman, Il. Scherer 
Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Herlong against. Baijey Clark Friedel Cahill Hoffman, Mich. Schweiker 
7 : 
Mr. Fallon for, with Mr, Willis against. Baker Coad Gallagher Casey Joelsen Smith, Calif. 
Mr. Hosmers for, with Mr. Pirnie against. Baldwin Cohelan Garland Clancy Johansen Taber 
Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Boggs against. Barrett Colmer Garmatz Collier Kearns Thomas 
Mr. Fogarty for, with Mr. Albert against. Barry Cook Gary Corbett Lipscomb Tollefson 
Mr. St. Germain for, with Mr, Hoeven Bass. NH Corman Gathings Curtis, Mass, Mailliard Wallhauser 
, ’ ’ , Bass, Tenn Cunningham Gavin Curtis, Mo. Martin, Mass. Wharton 
against. Battin Curtin Giaimo Derounian Michel Widnall 
Mr. Holifield for, with Mr. Loser against. Beskworth Daddario Gilbert Derwinski Minshall Wilson, Calif. 
Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. Morgan against. cher Dague enn Devine Mosher Younger 
Mr. Miller of California for, with Mr. Rains Bennett, Fla. Davis, — _—— ere 
Be James C. Granahan 
against. Betts Davis, John W. Gray NOT VOTING—50 
Mr. O’Neill for, with Mr. Sikes against. Biatnik Dawson Griffin Adair Davis, Tenn. Hébert 
Mr. Green of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. — — = Arends Dominick Herlong 
riso’ irgin inst ng nt TOSS Beermann Downing Hosmer 
ae Sarin vaeee ca k f ith Mr Bolton Denton Gubser Bennett, Mich. Evins Kilburn 
r. en of New. York for, wit * Bonner Diggs Hagan, Ga. Blitch Fino Kirwan 
Davis of Tennessee against. Bow Dole Hagen, Calif, Boggs Flood Knox 
: Z Boy Donohue 1 Byrnes, Wis. Fogarty Loser 
Until further notice: Brademas Dooley Hanson Chiperfield Grant ‘ Mason 
Mrs. Bli . Halleck. ray m ng onte Green, Pa. Miller, 
sar, Pocus olles tak Gea on taw'Véck BeCeMiDE Dowdy Harris Cooley Halleck George P. 
. ° er of New 2Ork. Bromwell Doyle Harrison,Wyo, Cramer Hardy Miller, N.Y. 
Mr. Hardy with Mr. O’Konski. Brooks, La. Durno Harsha Daniels Harrison, Va. O’Brien, N.Y. 
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o’Konski Roberts Utt 
O'Neill St. Germain Vinson 
Pilcher Sheppard Walter 
Pirnie Sikes Westland 
Rains Thornberry Willis 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Kilburn. 

Mr. O’Neil with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. St. Germain with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Evins with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Loser with Mr. Beermann. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Knox. 

Mr. Walter with Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Harrison of Virginia with Mr. Domi- 
nick. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
gan. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Davis of Tennessee with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Hosmer. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


Hardy with Mr. Westland. 
Pilcher with Mr. Chiperfield. 
Downing with Mr. Bennett of Michi- 





CANADA-UNITED STATES INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation: 


Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
The Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: I am unable to partic- 
ipate in the fifth meeting of the Canada- 
United States Interparliamentary Group and, 
therefore, submit my resignation to become 
effective immediately. 

I very much regret that this action is nec- 
essary, but because of a conflict in my sched- 
ule I must sever my participation in the 
meeting. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES HARVEY. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 





APPOINTMENT OF MEMBER TO 
CANADA-UNITED STATES INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 1, Public Law 86-42, 
the Chair appoints as a member of the 
US. delegation of the Canada-United 
States Interparliamentary Group for the 
meeting to be held in the District of 
Columbia, commencing on June 8, 1961, 
the gentleman from New York, Mr. 
Howarp W. Rosison, to fill the existing 
vacancy thereon. 





MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 1852) 
entitled “An Act to authorize appropria- 
tions for aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes,” requests a conference 
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with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. Russet, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. SYMING- 
TON, Mr. SALTONSTALL, and Mrs. SMITH 
of Maine to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President had appointed Mr. Mans- 
FIELD, Mr. Dopp, Mr. McCartuy, Mr. 
PELL, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. MAGNUSON, 
Mr. AIKEN, Mr. WiLey, Mr. DworsHak, 
Mr. CapeHartT, Mr. ALLoOTT, and Mr. CAsE 
of South Dakota to be members of the 
Canadian-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Group. 





AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR AIRCRAFT, MISSILES, 
AND NAVAL VESSELS FOR THE 
ARMED FORCES 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill, S. 1852, to au- 
thorize appropriations for aircraft, mis- 
siles, and naval vessels for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes, insist on 
the House amendments and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. VINSON, 
Kiupay, Rivers of South Carolina, Pu1i- 
BIN, HEBERT, ARENDS, GAVIN, VAN ZANDT, 
and BATES. 





EXCERPTS FROM REVIEWS OF THE 
“MARK TWAIN TONIGHT” EURO- 
PEAN TOUR 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentltman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have recently heard some criticism of 
the cultural exchange program under 
current laws on the floor of the House 
and also in the public prints. Some of 
this criticism is based on lack of in- 
formation. 

The members of the State Department 
Organization and Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs were privileged last 
week to hear testimony from Hal Hol- 
brook, the eminent actor, who has made 
such a conspicuous success in recent 
years in his famous portrayal of Mark 
Twain. 

Mr. Holbrook told the committee of 
the great success that his appearance 
in Europe had achieved in improving 
relations between the United States and 
Europe and in making Europeans aware 
of a uniquely American culture. 

Since Mr. Holbrook’s appraisal of the 
effect of his performance on European 
audiences was a personal one, it could 
be claimed that there was bias in his 
estimate, but there can be no bias in 
the estimates of the European newspa- 
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pers in the various cities where Mr. Hol- 
brook appeared. ‘Their reactions give 
eloquent testimony to the value of Mr. 
Holbrook’s contribution and the profit 
which accrues to the United States from 
this program. 

I believe that this editorial comment 
is so valuable that it should be made 
available to the Congress and I include 
at this point excerpts from reviews of 
“Mark Twain Tonight” which were 
written during Hal Holbrook’s European 
tour of September, October, and Novem- 
ber 1960: 


ExcerPTs FroM SOME OF THE REVIEWS OF 
“MarK TWAIN TONIGHT’ EUROPEAN TOUR, 
SEPTEMBER—NOVEMBER 1960 


He presented the phenomenal Twain in 
his seventies when the author had reached 
the height of his fame and could pride 
himself that most “bon mots” which cir- 
culated at the turn of the century had orig- 
inated in the brain from which also the 
classical romantic figures of Tom Sawyer 
and Huckleberry Finn sprang. In his di- 
versified and mostly ironical causeries which 
he had amassed in an adventurous life, 
Twain revealed himself at that age as a 
fascinating stage personality who owed his 
great popularity to his qualities as an author 
rather than to his qualities as an orator. 

Holbrook accomplished putting new life 
into that old subtle entertainer with a sug- 
gestive performance which fascinated from 
beginning to end—De Telegraaf, Amsterdam. 


Mark Twain—the renowned American 
author and humorist who was born 125 years 
ago—was portrayed full length in Amster- 
dam last night as a man in his seventies. 
The American actor, Hal Holbrook, who was 
born in 1925, that is 15 years after the 
death of the famous author, again brought 
to life the great story-teller of the Missis- 
sippi River before an audience which he 
completely enthralled. Not a word was 
spoken on the sober stage that was not writ- 
ten by Mark Twain, not a gesture made 
which was not a true copy of the curious 
mannerisms of a nonconformist old man of 
some generations ago. 

It was especially Twain, the narrator of 
anecdotes—the great supplier of witty fill- 
ers as a welcome attraction for magazines— 
who was presented on the stage. * * * It 
was an evening of clever portraying a 2'4- 
hour anthology from Twain’s inexhaustible 
repertory, a sample card of American 
southern accents. * * * It was a pity that 
the show did not last longer and that only 
one show was given in our country. * * * 
This is American art at its best—De Volks- 
krant, Amsterdam. 

Americans have a perplexing ability to 
bring things on stage that at first glance 
seem utterly untheatrical and ineffective 
dramawise. But what now was being staged 
in the Frankfurt Amerikahaus was ap- 
parently, at first sight, the most singular 
rarity of all those American theater treat- 
ments. Because there was Mark Twain, the 
great American humorist, known to every- 
body here as the author of “Tom Sawyer” 
and “Huckleberry Finn”—from which book, 
according to Hemingway, the entire modern, 
American literature derives—and Mark 
Twain made his appearance in a white 
linen suit, with a red plastron, with gray 
shaggy hair and a moustache of the same 
color, and addressed the audience. He 
talked parenthetically, with a rough snarl, 
citing and quoting from his own works: 
hilarious, bitter, sarcastic objects, or bizarre, 
right out of the realm of Ionesco, and many 
a thing pensive or meditative. 

The young American actor Hal Holbrook 
lends him physical shape, voice, gesture, and 
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presence of mind. Holbrook is 35 years old, 
half as old as the Mark Twain he repre- 
sented, but the young man allows himself 
to be in the great old man of Amer- 
ican literature. This could be seen as more 
than acting, it is almost identifica- 
tion, * * © 


But with all the refinement and the ac- 
curacy of the acting, as it were a scientific 
reconstruction, delightful though, there 
would remain a slight uneasiness were it 
not the peculiarly original Mark Twain who 
is still alive as a satirist and moralist, as 
a grumbler and jolly dog. His noble at- 
titude considering the human races, his 
mockery on tourists and guides, for in- 
stance, prove himself a writer necessary for 
our time. * * * It is Mark Twain’s im- 
perturbability that makes this guest per- 
formance so relevant.—Frankfurter All- 
gemeine Zeitung. 


So, after many hilarious incidentals Mark 
Twain’s appearance in the year 1960 was a 
real rapture. The great American humorist 
is dead for 50 years now and his quips and 
tales, his innuendos on techniques and civi- 
lization are still as fresh as in those days 
when he toured the world as a traveling en- 
tertainer. Hal Holbrook’s years of study- 
ing Mark Twain and any pertaining mate- 
rial he could lay hands upon gave him the 
capability of identifying himself with Mark 
Twain. The personal appearance of the au- 
thor of Tom Sawyer’s adventures—floating 
white mane, white suit, and a smoking black 
cigar, his bent carriage, and harsh old-man’s- 
voice was perfectly impersonated by Hol- 
brook in all details. * * * 

Mr. Samuel Langhorne Clemens, known 
everywhere as Mark Twain, appearing bodi'y 
at that evening, is the result of an unheard- 
of-acting training in the services of one sin- 
gle character. Even the purists of the word 
would gladly agree in this case that true-to- 
life imitation of a man and his environment 
may indefinitely enhance the effect of his 
spoken words.—Frankfurter Rundschau. 

The young American actor Hal Holbrook 
who made theater history in his brilliant 
performance as the 70-year-old Mark Twain 
during the last year has re-enlivened the 
figure of the great American humorist also 
in Frankfurt. During his Germany tour 
which led him to Munich, Hamburg, and 
Berlin he made his appearance in a closed 
show before an audience of invited guests 
of the Frankfurt Amerikahaus. 

With a wily smile an old man in a white 
suit conveniently entered the stage. Long 
before he came to a halt near an old-fash- 
ioned reading desk, genially beckoning to the 
audience, everybody sensed the waves of 
sympathy and respect that surged toward 
the stage. 

Mark Twain, America’s master of humor, 
died in 1910. But his image, such as it is 
known to the world, is again taking posses- 
sion today of the stages and podiums of 
America and Europe, thereby delighting ever 
new listeners with the same old quips and 
stories. However, the Mark Twain of today 
is the fantastically genuine, clever, and 
funny creation of a 35-year-old actor called 
Hal Holbrook. 

Before Hal Holbrook gave his debut on 
Broadway, and by so doing offered the great- 
est surprise of the theater year 1959, Mark 
Twain was mainly known to the modern 
world as the genitor of Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn. 

Holbrook induced a tide of curiosity. 
Everybody was eager to learn more about 
Mark Twain, his life and his few known 
works. America rediscovered him, enthusi- 
asm reached its climax in 1960, 50 years after 
his death, and these waves of rapture are 
now rolling onto the shores of the Old 
World. * * * 
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Arnold Bennett once called Mark Twain 
“the divine amateur.” More planning and 
preparation was applied to the art of narra- 
tion, though. Hal Holbrook dug up quite 
a number of Mark Twain’s notes on the tech- 
nique of a speech which subtly analyzed, for 
instance, the value and the precise length 
of pauses. And the actor profits by the herit- 
age in a wondrous way—as for example with 
the trick to let the point of a joke flash up 
im three to four cascades, seemingly unin- 
tentionally and improvised. 

Holbrook studied an old record and a film 
which enabled him to adapt the gestures 
and the old man’s deportment. He talked 
to relatives and friends who had known 
Mark Twain. For 12 years he read every- 
thing he could find about Mark Twain until 
the private life of the poet was just as fa- 
miliar to him as his way of appearing in 
public. 

Holbrook’s role is a most difficult test for 
acting ability. To the components of Mark 
Twain’s personal appearance * * * he had 
to add something of the peculiarities of 
Mark Twain’s private personality. * * * 

The critics’ applause was overwhelm- 
ing. * * * 

And so it was. But a new resplendence of 
his glory brought him back to us, a bright 
shine which, this time, beams down on two 
great talents.—Offenbach Post, Frankfurt. 





A lively, 70-year-old man in a light suit 
tripped onto the stage of the Amerikahaus 
with small, measured steps, apparently feel- 
ing at home there, and began to chat, to 
narrate, and to reason. He lighted a cigar 
with great ceremony and lectured on the 
dangers of moderation. * * * 

Mark Twain or Samuel Clemens—we have 
known him almost only as the author of 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn—was al- 
ready a national institution in the States 
before his death in 1910, a national court 
jester, and an unconventional literary 
pioneer. * * * 

Holbrook awakened a Mark Twain renais- 
sance among his own countrymen.—Muench- 
ner Merkur, Munich. 


We cast a glance of curiosity at the pro- 
gram and noticed this: “We had engaged a 
trumpeter but he is unreliable, so please do 
not wait for him.” There was the spirit of 
Mark Twain, the best humorist that the New 
World has so far brought to us. And slowly 
but with certainly there developed the com- 
plete and spiritual force of Mark Twain, be- 
fore a public that completely filled the seats 
of the Amerikahaus, as at a festival premiere. 

It truly was a festival. That which Hal 
Holbrook presented to us from the podium, 
through the magic of his theatrical makeup 
and through his mimicry, was the mask of 
the 70-year-old Mark Twain. There to the 
life stood the old man who used to like to 
speak of the “damned human race,” and who 
yet in his writings and outlook was so truly 
philosophic and so truly religious in his 
humor that he could utter these courageous 
words “Humor is one of the most truly im- 
portant attributes of God.” 

And how wonderfully spontaneous did 
Holbrook present his wit and wisdom. Re- 
peatedly he brought Twain to life on the 
stage. Realistically Mark Twain with his 
big cigar moved here and there, his eyes 
twinkling, re-created through Holbrook. 
This was a gift worthy of a festival, and the 
public with thunderous applause gave 
thanks for this wonderful gift——Hamburger 
Abendblatt. 

The old gentleman delivered his sharp- 
pointed sentences on everything and every- 
body. Each point came out of a full basket 
of anecdote. How Holbrook achieves this 
is truly remarkable. How he walks between 
table and stand, his timing perfect as he 
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smokes his cigar, calculates the timing, and 
then produces his effect is truly effective. 
An extraordinary evening.—Die Welt, Ham. 
burg. 

It was thanks to the cultural section of 
the local American Embassy that this witty 
pleasure was now made available in the 
original to the American colony in Bonn 
and also to interested Germans knowing 
the language. For 2 hours laughter and 
high spirits prevailed in the auditorium of 
the university. Hal Holbrook recited Mark 
Twain and he was Mark Twain; he was 
authentic right to his finger tips and to the 
pauses for effect in his recitations. Very 
well known texts alternated with etudes in 
prose of which we had no notion, trite aper- 
cus with classical passages from “Huckle- 
berry Finn.” Criticism was levied against 
the press and the abuse of interviewing peo- 
ple; and American tourists in front of Eu- 
ropean objects of art were taken on the 
point of his ironical pen, * * * the atten- 
tion of the audience never ceased. Neither 
did the laughter. It was magnificent.— 
General-Anzeiger, Bonn, 

When the curtain on the Amerikahaus 
stage was raised, one believed to see the 70- 
year old Mark Twain in person. In a white 
suit, with a red tie, and golden watch chain, 
he stood at the footlights, slightly bent for- 
ward, grinning stealthily behind his white 
mustache, and talked for 2144 hours with an 
amusing text material, which had the ef- 
fect of an ad-libbed speech, to a thrilled, en- 
chanted audience. 

The illusion of seeing the old author at 
the peak of his fame on one of his lecture 
tours, which 64 years ago also led him to 
Berlin, was complete. 

The American actor, Hal Holbrook, born 
almost 100 years later than the man he was 
personifying, has spent many years on de- 
tailed study to make his performance seem 
like a portrait of Mark Twain. Asa result the 
author of typical American humorous spirit 
was in a very striking way appreciated and 
represented, even up to details of manner- 
isms and way of talking—Der Kurier, eve- 
ning edition, Berlin. 

It was incredible what we experienced in 
the Merkur Theater last night, and for a 
couple of hours the performance lasted we 
would have liked to rename the Merkur the 
Mark Twain Theater. 

Holbrook has identified himself with Mark 
Twain. As a truly great actor he is—to the 
life—the great humorist and entertainer on 
the stage, at the same time keeping a close 
watch, in a technically polished form, on 
the character he is bringing to life. In its 
way it is a work of genius. * * * 

We were very fortunate to see him and 
would have wished him to stay for more 
performances—in honor of that Copenhagen 
audience which is very well versed in the 
English language. * * * One may pay tribute 
to Holbrook on many counts: His make- 
up * * *; Mark Twain at 70 (that is, in 
1905), an old man’s face which we could 
not have distinguished from Twain’s own 
face, had he been present, a face full of 
life, with intelligent, warm, sad eyes. The 
slightly hoarse, but expressive ring of the 
voice, the figure’s shuffling old man’s gait, 
the spry, vivid fiddling of the hands. 

But above all, Mark Twain as the inter- 
preter of his own works * * * all that we 
leve in these books, all that we love in 
Mark Twain leaped out to meet us. * * * 

He [Holbrook] received a merited tribute 
of laughter, emotion, and applause. His 
performance unites deep originality with a 
wide, comprehensive humaneness of rich 
humor, gentle and wry at the same time. We 
shall not forget Hal Holbrook; we shall not 
forget Mark Twain.—Aktuelt, Copenhagen. 
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Somehow this review of Hal Holbrook's 
“Mark Twain Tonight,” presented yesterday 
on the National Theater’s Little Stage, is the 
most purposeless one I’ve ever written seeing 
that Holbrook will give only this one per- 
formance. If I succeed at all in giving an 
impression of the performance I shall only 
make those sorry who didn’t get to see him. 
As for those who were present my review can 
be but a pale, indifferent reflection, a voice 
echoing beyond faraway hills. 

This man of 34 who acts Mark Twain, nay, 
who is Mark Twain, makes him come more 
intensely alive on the stage than even the 
best reader can imagine him through his 
pooks. * * * “Fantastic” was the sibilant 
comment soughing through the theater when 
the curtain went up and the spare old man, 
in a not-too-well-fitting white suit came out 
on the stage, a little uncertainly, a little 
astonished, as he stood for a moment looking 
at us while we looked at him. A face fur- 
rowed by wisdom and wit. The applause 
rose higher and higher before he had uttered 
even a word. From there on in he had us all 
the way; we gave ourselves over completely— 
no inhibitions were left. 

But all this virtuosity would have had no 
meaning if it had not been for Holbrook’s 
identifying himself so deeply with the poet- 
man Samuel Clemens, an achievement that 
took him years of devoted and profound 
study. No matter how greatly he bewitched 
us with ever new rockets of histrionic fire- 
works, he never came closer to us nor gripped 
us more deeply than at the end where old 
Mark Twain reminiscences about his life and 
talks to us about death. Jokingly, of course, 
but his voice is softer now, and our laughter 
is too. “Good night.” He leaves the stage. 

Good night! Yes, but it can’t be possible 
that there won’t be another performance 
after this one——Morgenbladet, Oslo. 





Before his performance October 12 at the 
conservatory in Helsinki, Holbrook visited 
Oslo where, the reviews said, the audience 
had been downright transported to ecstasy. 
One might say this happened at the con- 
servatory, too, during Holbrook’s three-act 
performance. 

Mark Twain who died 50 years ago is a 
person well known the world over, and no 
extensive introductions are necessary. This 
could be observed immediately at the be- 
ginning of the evening. Twain’s person, 
however, was to nobody so familiar as to the 
actor himself. He might be assumed to be a 
veritable kindred spirit of Twain’s, so pro- 
foundly had be become absorbed in the per- 
son he impersonated, guided by facts as well 
as an apparent instinct. 

Holbrook’s makeup is faultiess, even seen 
at close quarters * * * no makeup how- 
ever, can impart the impression of a pleas- 
antly spiteful, but exceedingly kindhearted 
old man, if not the performer himself. 
And it was imparted by young Holbrook. 
Quite irresistible was the fragment in which 
Twain—thus no longer Holbrook—performs 
his young hero Huck Finn. It was a doubly 
successful piece of acting. 

When Twain then bids goodnight and 
leaves the stage without so much as another 
look at his audience, with a cigar in his 
mouth, one is tempted to ask him to pro- 
long his going to bed to a little bit later — 
Nusi Suomi, Helsinki. 

The 35-year-old actor Hal Holbrook has 
indeed become absorbed in the figure of the 
70-year-old Twain down to every cell, every 
carefully considered comma and pause. And 
the audience readily responded to the mes- 
Sage and his expressive eyes, the pathos of 
speech style, the gestures—and to the one- 
word or two-word remarks which turned 
noble thoughts topsy-turvy—Turun Sano- 
mat, Turki, Finland. 
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As the curtain went up one had the feel- 
ing that the old man, who was in Vienna in 
1897 and 1898, had stepped down trom the 
Yankee section of Olympus in order to re- 
peat the lectures he held then. He took us 
to a genuine Golden West of humor, an 
America which Hollywood films have so 
distorted. In spite of the two and a half 
hour length, the audience of the packed 
house was delighted anew with the mirth 
of the master of American folk humor and 
with the artistic ability of his entertaining 
imitator.—Neues Oesterreich, Vienna. 





It is absolutely sensational when one can 
crawl into another person the way Holbrook 
can. One laughs, one is enchanted by the 
performance. One can understand why this 
presentation must be a success throughout 
the entire world, even in areas where the 
people don’t know English well enough to 
understand every nuance of the humor. The 
audience in the Josefstadt was delighted 
with the intelligence and ready wit of the 
author and was carried away by the grandiose 
acting talent of the interpreter—Oester- 
reichische Neue Tageszeitung, Vienna. 

Holbrook read from “Huckleberry Finn,” 
a book which many American critics count 
among the most important writings on the 
freedom of the individual to come from 
America. One feels strongly that this is not 
just a book for children but that here the 
important thing is the fight for the rights of 
the individual. Holbrook understood this 
and brought it out. * * * Holbrook brought 
Mark Twain back to life-—Die Neue Zeit, 
Graz. 

For us this was not a powerful, skillfully 
made, technically perfect creation of Mark 
Twain, but a living, spontaneously seen 
Mark Twain. The only one, that genuine 
one. 

A few decades ago, when I was in the 
fourth grade of the secondary school, during 
@ lesson of geography, the professor asked his 
pupils about the Mississippi. Many pupils 
just said what they knew about it; that it 
was the biggest river in North America, that 
it flowed across many States, what its 
tributaries were, how navigable it is, what 
kind of ships could be seen there, which areas 
are flooded by it, that it flows into the Mexi- 
can sea, etc. But, the professor was not 
satisfied with all those answers in order to 
show how ignorant we were. He tirelessly 
continued to put more questions in order to 
find out whether anybody could tell some- 
thing more about this subject. After he in- 
sisted for quite a while, I got up, and in jus- 
tified pupil’s rage, to everybody’s satisfaction 
and rejoicing, added defiantly the Mississippi 
constitutes the river which flows through 
the works of Mark Twain in the most realis- 
tic and beautiful way. 

Luckily, I say this with melancholy, the 
time when I was at school is far away. 
But, if now someone would, with a magic 
disregard for time, take me back to the dis- 
tant past and ask me what else I would tell 
him about Mark Twain, I would really be 
tempted to say: But that is the talented 
actor and master of transformation, Hal 
Holbrook.—Eli Finci, Belgrade newspaper 
Politika. 

Holbrook, a young man, was carving out 
the well-known figure of the 70-year-old 
Samuel Clemens—Twain; through intelli- 
gently selected excerpts from the large 
storytelling and novel writing opus of 
Twain he has painted aboye all the lively 
and flexible wit of the writer, slightly dis- 
appointed and cynical when speaking about 
men, but sufficiently brave to look with 
pleasure at his reflection in the mirror. * * * 

It is almost unbelievable how many nu- 
ances are there in that complex transmis- 
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sion of the story about Huckleberry Finn.— 
Berba, Belgrade. 

Who does not know Mark Twain, the witty 
old man of unruly, disorderly hair, of gray 
hair, the man who knew how to make laugh 
a continent and to deride it, and through 
it the whole world. These days he has been 
staying among us: an interesting young 
man, Hal Holbrook, took up the idea to do 
what once was doing the old master of the 
finest humor. * * * 

Twain’s humor is typical to us Americans. 
For us who smile more than ever just then 
when we are afraid. I feared this laugh- 
ing would not be received in Europe. How- 
ever, it occurred at the first performance, 
as that in Amsterdam, that people were 
laughing exactly there where Americans used 
to laugh. This meant that language was 
no barrier. Joke, the mightiest weapon of 
mankind, as Twain said, and ‘as TI felt it, 
too, is accepted by all and it does not mat- 
ter if it is somewhere received with more 
noise or in a quieter manner.—Nin, 
Belgrade. 

Already while reading a book we imagine 
that we know the writer and understand 
his times, but if somebody, this time our 
unknown friend Hal Holbrook, re-creates for 
us the actual man we are almost ready to 
maintain that we have met in the flesh the 
man who died 50 years ago; but the texture 
of that flesh is a masterfully composed il- 
lustration compelling our belief—B. Po- 
gainik, last paragraph of a lengthy review 
in Delo, Ljubljana, Yugoslavia. 


On Saturday night, the Komedija Thea- 
ter’s overflow audience * * * enthusiastically 
greeted Mark Twain’s appearance in Zagreb. 
We saw and heard essentially the true Mark 
Twain: the pioneer of democracy and free 
thought (which the famous author always 
spiced with cynicism to give it its true 
value). We saw a vivacious old man who 
in his witty style—now packed with mean- 
ing, now calculated to reach the audience 
of the common American small town that 
was already beginning to understand what 
the American way of life means—told of 
whatever occurred to him; but each of his 
little stories was as if cut from life. The 
voice of the writer and lecturer revealed 
a man who had wandered through printing 
offices from the age of 12 to 19, had been 
a pilot on the Mississippi, a dreamer, pioneer, 
tough guy, and cynic. * * * 

Hal Holbrook was given only his due when 
he received a storm of applause on the open 
stage after his matchless interpretation of 
the passage from “Huckleberry Finn.”— 
Zagreb daily newspaper Vecernji Vjesnik. 


In spite of the difference of a whole cen- 
tury Hal Holbrook’s life refiects a definite 
analogy with the original reproduced with 
so much talent by this excellent American 
actor. As we know, Twain passed a hard 
school of life before he gained a rare and 
perhaps unique position of an extremely 
popular writer in the highest and most ex- 
clusive circles in the world and with the 
millions of old and young readers without 
any pretensions. Recently Hal Holbrook 
published a book in which he depicted with 
fascinating correctness and equally fascinat- 
ing sense of humor the long and tedious 
road he had to pass and the painful experi- 
ences he had to suffer before he gained rec- 
ognition, peak success and a wide open road 
to world fame. * * * 

It goes without saying that one must have 
a good deal of Twain to impersonate this 
writer on the stage with such unprecedented 
accuracy. In this case even the most per- 
fect techniques of acting could not produce 
this result. Insofar as his physical appear- 
ance is concerned, he resembles his master 
and example perhaps only with his stature. 








His smile however, and the way he views 
the world, his attitude toward e— 


radiating warmth and complete understand- 
ing of their shortcomings, the freezing look 
changing into high strung irony whenever 
he detects and elation causing 
justified apprehension and opposition— 
each motion of his hand or tilting of his 
head—all of this besides Twain’s characteris- 
tics reproduced on photographs and de- 
seribed in the detailed analysis of Twain’s 
external features, has in addition a much 
greater significance, a larger connection with 
the creator of Huckleberry Finn—a common 
origin. Both are members of the family 


* more resplendent than any royal family— 


the family of man. Closely related with 
them were Swift, 


Voltaire, Gogol, and 
Tchechov; 


It is commonly accepted that the fortunes 
of Huckleberry Finn are of interest only to 
boys. Yet T. S, Elliot, a rather hermetic 
poet, wrote an introduction to a new edition 
of this book and devoted an extensive essay 
to American literature chiefly to Twain. 
“Twain,” wrote Elliot, “belongs to this class 
of writers of which there are very few. in 
world literature.” Twain himself stated: 
“Laughter is the only power against which 
nothing can resist * * * the lack of re- 
spect,” he added, “is the supporter of free- 
dom and the only reliable defense.” 

Accordingly the reaction of the Warsaw 
public indicated that * * * its receptivity 
was certainly large. * * * Besides the already 
mentioned vitality of the audience and the 
genius of Twain—the actor’s personal charm 
was irresistible, dominant, and bewitching. 
His wonderful talent and excellent perform- 
ance, even including the tendency of exag- 
gerated care in his definitions, must be rated 
simply as excellent. Again the personal 
charm of the Holbrook off the stage, shin- 
ing like a leading star not in the sky but 
on earth, is clearly outstanding. Seeing him 
and in contact, we begin to understand the 
warn out phrase calling great actors—stars.— 
Nova Kultura, Warsaw. 


Holbrook’s undertaking is among those 
that do honor to the theater, and the Ro- 
man audience, despite geographical distance 
and psychological and linguistic differences, 
compensated the actor with their cordial and 
repeated applause.—Il Messagero, Rome. 


In the second part of the performance, not 
exclusively humorous, Hal Holbrook revealed 
the man Mark Twain, and while reciting 
that part his public did not laugh, and quite 
rightly so——Il Gidrnale D’Italia, Rome. 


In his disguise as Mark Twain, Hal Hol- 
brook appeared to us as an actor of incom- 
parable virtuosity. * * * Resurrecting the 
sarcastic personality of the great American 
writer with hallucinating precision Mr. Hol- 
brook roused the admiration and the laugh- 
ter of the Anglo-Saxon audience. * * * What 
it really was may be described as a fantastic 
feat of incredible cleverness, the result of 
research and work of immense magnitude. 
* * * It is something of a miracle—La 
Tribune De Geneve, Geneva, 





ACTION, NOT WORDS 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Brecker] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
let Fidel Castro make chumps of us. He 
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dangled the bait in front of our eyes and 
we jumped at it. He has proven his 
point—he can get away with blackmail- 
ing the United States. But now that 
his victory over our national integrity is 
complete, he is apparently turning his 
back on the deal. 

It is but a few weeks since the bearded 
psychopath, who serves as communism’s 
stooge in Cuba, shocked the world with 
his outrageously cold, vicious and in- 
human blackmail attempt—the “trac- 
tors for prisoners’”’ deal. 

By yielding to his demands, we have 
established the fact that we do not have 
enough confidence in our ability to beat 
him—and his kind. By yielding to his 
demands, we have acknowledged the 
fact that he has a right to deal with the 
United States—that he is worthy of the 
world status to which he has aspired. 
He should have been treated with con- 
tempt as he represents an evil, unscrupu- 
lous philosophy that endangers the 
whole free world. 

Those private citizens who constitute 
the “tractors for prisoners’ committee 
argue that it is individual humanitarian- 
ism and not the act of a nation giving in 
to highhanded blackmail. But may I 
point out this fact: the program to raise 
money for tractors has been given an 
endorsement by the President. In my 
mind, and in the minds of many thou- 
sands who resist the degradation implied 
in yielding to blackmail, this endorse- 
ment by the President is tantamount to 
the labeling of these efforts as “official.” 

In this case, Mr. Speaker, our own 
citizens have contributed to the lowering 
of national dignity and pride. 

Action must be taken against Cuba— 
quickly and decisively. But this neces- 
sary action has been delayed—not only 
by our own citizens but by our allies. 

The Organization of American States 
has been constrained from any action 
whatsoever in Cuba because of two na- 
tions—Brazil and Mexico. These two 
Governments combined, as Virginia Pre- 
wett pointed out in the June 5 Washing- 
ton Daily News, represent more than half 
of Latin America’s population. For that 
reason, the United States is “walking 
softly.” 

Mr. Speaker, there are 180 million peo- 
ple in the United States—people who 
ought to be taken into consideration. 
Communism is our avowed enemy. We 
must act to resist the inroads of commu- 
nism in our hemisphere. 

Neither the OAS—nor any other or- 
ganization—can function effectively or 
even survive if action—or rather lack of 
action—is determined by 2 or 3 countries. 

We must impress it upon Mexico and 
Brazil that our 180 millions count—that 
the 5,034,838 in Venezuela—the 13,227,- 
480 in Colombia count. Central Amer- 
ica, Venezuela and Colombia, along with 
the United States—are the nations most 
directly endangered by the rise of com- 
munism in the Caribbean. Should not 
the fact that their total population is far 
more than that of Brazil and Mexico 
count? Or should we continue to be, in 
Miss Prewett’s words, “paralyzed” be- 
cause of two or three countries? 

Mr. Speaker, alliances such as the 
OAS are forged to protect the common 
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good. Communist aggression is not in 
the common good for the Western Hem. 
isphere. 

Castro has degraded us. We cannot 
permit him to continue “proving a 
point” at our expense—as he has done 
by even suggesting that you can barter 
men for machines. 

As the crises in the Caribbean mount, 
it becomes even more imperative that 
we as a nation act—that the OAS, as 
ae guarantor of American solidarity, 
act. 

The necessity for decisive action has 
been intensified by the recent assassina- 
tion of Dominican Republic Dictator 
Rafael Trujillo. Whatever Generalis- 
simo Trujillo’s strengths or weaknesses 
may have been in life, his death has in- 
spired a series of events that will once 
again test the determination and ability 
of the Western Hemisphere to preserve 
freedom and resist the inroads of 
communism. 

We cannot wait. We must act deci- 
sively—and let the world know we mean 
business in our fight against Communist 
aggression. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who spoke on the bill just passed may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks in the ReEcorp on 
that bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the consideration of amendments to H.R. 
7444, I was called to the White House 
as a member of the House minority 
leadership to attend a briefing by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on his recent trip to Eu- 
rope. During my absence a record roll- 
call, No. 70, was had on the so-called 
Reuss amendment. If I had been pres- 
ent to vote on the amendment, I would 
have voted in the negative. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
present at the same meeting. I also 
would have voted in the negative if I 
had been present. 





JEFF DAVIS—KING OF THE HOBOES 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanicous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
many years ago, in the first years of the 
Presidency of Woodrow Wilson, I met 
Jeff Davis. I owe a great deal to Jeff 
Davis. He administered to me a simple 
oath never to regard someone who begged 
in public as a panhandler. I could not 
know what his need was, what circum- 
stances had caused it and what were the 
events, weaknesses perhaps but also per- 
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haps misfortunes and tragedies, and it 
was not given me to judge, but there was 
given the privilege of giving to another 
human being in distress, even though my 
alms might bring a fleeting relaxation 
from the tensions by an indiscreet in- 
dulgence. That was many years ago, 
put I have never forgotten Jeff Davis, and 
I have tried to live up to his philosophy. 

Jeff Davis then was the “King of the 
Hoboes.” He was the subject of much 
newspaper comment. He had dedicated 
himself to the job of putting dignity into 
the life of the homeless wanderers that 
the world knows as tramps or hoboes or 
sometimes but not often as panhandlers. 

Many things lead to a man’s de- 
parture from the usual moorings. It 
may be a grief, it may be a disappoint- 
ment, a frustration. It may be alco- 
holism, or it may be just a natural love 
of adventure, of having no appointed 
spot and in finding in all the world the 
home that he likes best and the people 
closest to his heart. But who is to 
judge? Who is to pass upon the deci- 
sions of others? 

Jeff Davis has found a nobility in 
many of these homeless wanderers. He 
is now an old man. His name no 
longer often appears in the newspapers. 
I had not heard from him in years until 
today I received a letter. He is still 
“King of the Hoboes,” the title having 
been voted to him for life by his home- 
less followers. He conferred upon me 
a title, the first title that ever in my 
humble life I had been given, the title 
of Grand Supreme Knight of the 
Knights of the Road. I hope that in 
my humility and in my consideration of 
my fellow man I may live up to that 
title. Here is the letter he sent me: 

Hi, Barratt, Oud Pau: I often think of 
you—especially of the time you got on the 
soap box on Chicago Avenue—when we held 
the convention outdoors—and the cops 
were pinching our delegates whenever they 
got up on the box. 

Then you came along—you got on the 
box—the cop did not pinch you—and our 
convention proceeded a la soap box. You 
were Lieutenant Governor then, many, 
many years ago. 

We are having our 58d annual convention 
in Kalamazoo, June 26 to July 1. 

Drop us a line of greetings—mention the 
soap box affair—it will give our delegates 
of today a kick. I saw your name in to- 
night’s paper so I just had to send you a 
few lines—and a Grand Duke Citation— 
you deserve it. 

Hoboically, 
JEFF DAVIS, 
King Emperor. 


The incident to which he refers was 
back in 1913 or 1914 when the hoboes 
were holding their first national conven- 
tion in one of the parks of Chicago. I 
happened to be passing by. The police 
were questioning the propriety of the 
thing and I think had ordered the re- 
moval of the soapbox on which the 
speakers were to address their fellow 
hoboes. I then was the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor of Illinois, young and with black 
hair worn so long that it might have 
given the hobo impression. I pushed 
through the crowd, took possession of the 
soapbox and proceeded to address the 
convention, the members of which would 
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not be in Illinois or any other place long 
enough to vote at the next election, but 
they all were human beings. 

I am happy to note from Jeff Davis’ 
letter that the conventions still go on. 
The convention this year will be the 53d 
annual convention. I am happy to send 
to the convention and to Jeff Davis my 
warmest good wishes. Who can say 
which has made a greater contribution 
to the world into which we were born—I, 
a Member of the greatest deliberative 
body in the world, or Jeff Davis, who has 
given his life to putting dignity into the 
human existence of men who have no 
homes, the wanderers the world calls 
hoboes or tramps. 

I think I should add that among the 
knights of the road, honored as I have 
been by the title conferred by Jeff Davis, 
are Supreme Court Justice Douglas, 
Lowell Thomas, an old friend and asso- 
ciate, and Earl McMahon and Joseph D. 
Keenan, outstanding leaders in labor. 

My hat is off to my fellow knights of 
the road. It is the road we all pursue, 
and all who travel the road are our 
brothers. 





FEDERAL AID TO ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GoopDELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like all the Members of the Congress to 
be informed of my sincere opposition to 
the various proposals for Federal aid to 
elementary and secondary schools. Ac- 
cordingly, I include herewith my full 
views to be made a part of the CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL REcorpD, where all Members may 
examine them: 


SUPPLEMENTAL MINORITY VIEWS OF HON. 
CHARLES E. GOODELL 


I emphatically oppose H.R. 7300 providing 
for Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
schools. I do so because the facts clearly 
indicate that Federal aid in this instance is 
neither necessary nor desirable. 

President Kennedy, in his message to the 
Congress of February 20, 1961, stated: 

“It is equally clear that we do not have 
enough classrooms. In order to meet cur- 
rent needs and accommodate increasing en- 
rollments, if every child is to have the oppor- 
tunity of a full-day education in an adequate 
classroom, @ total of 600,000 classrooms must 
be constructed during the next 10 years.” 

Six hundred thousand classrooms over & 
period of 10 years means 60,000 classrooms 
per year. Average annual construction of 
classrooms over the past 5 years has been 
69,860. Over the past 10 years average an- 
nual construction has been 62,600 classrooms 
per year. Doubtless President Kennedy in- 
tended his statement to the Congress as 
proof of extreme need for Federal intrusion 
into the general field of lower education. 
Based on the facts of classroom construction 
without Federal aid, the President’s state- 
ment is, in itself, strong proof that the States 
and local authorities have been meeting this 
problem effectively. 

We often hear the complaint that this 
Nation does not spend enough money on 
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education. Although I agree that our people 
should exert more effort and allocate more 
funds to education, the facts indicate that 
we have been increasingly doing so over the 
past 15 years. In 1945 public school rev- 
enues represented 1.7 percent of the national 
income. In 1960, public school revenues rep- 
resented 3.5 percent of the national income. 
This was accomplished without Federal in- 
tervention. It seems to me rather tenuous, 
to say the least, for the proponents of Fed- 
eral aid to argue that increased emphasis 
on education can only come from the Federal 
Government. 

While student enrollment in our elemen- 
tary and secondary schools over the past 20 
years has increased by 64 percent, expendi- 
tures for education have increased 713 per- 
cent. The facts completely contradict the 
absurd assertion that our State and local 
Officials have not been meeting their respon- 
sibilities to education. 


FEDERAL CONTROL 


Many sincere advocates of Federal aid to 
lower education argue that fears of eventual 
Federal control are unfounded. At the same 
time, many other proponents of Federal aid 
insist that Federal control over education is 
precisely what is required in America today. 
This was phrased most emphatically by one 
advocate in a recent publication. I quote: 

“Surely a Congress asked to appropriate a 
billion dollars a year for the schools will hold 
hearings to determine whether the money is 
doing any good. And surely they will be told 
of all the ways in which it could be more 
wisely spent if the myopic local school board 
or the self-seeking State legislators were not 
in the saddle. 

“But if congressional appropriations lead 
sooner or later to congressional control, 
does it follow, as everyone seems to assume, 
that this is undesirable, much less disas- 
trous? Americans are still shackled by the 
Jeffersonian untruth that the best govern- 
ment governs least, and that central govern- 
ment is worst of all.” 

If advocates of Federal involvement in 
general education do not in fact want Fed- 
eral control, why do they oppose various 
proposals which would return taxes to the 
States for education? I have introduced leg- 
islation which would return 2 percent of the 
Federal income tax paid from each State, 
amounting nationally to $784 million. I 
have also introduced H.R. 5265, which would 
return the 10-percent Federal general tele- 
phone tax to the States where collected, 
amounting to $426 million nationally. The 
Thompson Federal aid bill would provide 
$720 million of Federal money the first year. | 
The major difference lies in the simple truth 
that a tax return program could not pos- 
sibly result in any Federal control, while 
there is always implicit in the spending of 
Federal money a large degree of control. 


HAS THE INCREASED BIRTH RATE OVERLOADED OUR 
SCHOOLS? 

It is a fascinating fact that from 1914 
through 1929, with the exception of a single 
year, more than 4 million children entered 
first grade in this country every year. Since 
1929 there has not been a single year when 
more than 4 million children entered first 
grade in the United States. It would appear 
that those who point to the birth rate and 
the great new influx of children into the 
school as a justification for Federal aid are 
guilty of considerable exaggeration. 


TEACHERS SALARIES 

Those teachers who believe that Federal 
participation will raise their salaries should 
take a careful look at the record. In the 
past 20 years, after making allowances for 


1The Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1961, 
quoting an article from New Republic. 
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inflation, teachers have increased their earn- 
ings by 106 percent while civilian employees 
of the Federal Government have increased 
their earnings by 73 percent. During the 
same period, all persons working for wages 
or salaries increased their earnings by 91 
percent. Watch out, teachers. Look before 
you leap. 


STATE AND LOCAL TAX EXEMPTIONS TO ATTRACT 
NEW INDUSTRIES 

During the debate, I intend to place in 

the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full text of 

some of the State laws exempting various 
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6. Wisconsin...............--| 267.00 | 13,857 19.27 | 6,570 4.1 || io ORs insscctee- tiie 2. 
> New Jersey.----.-.-- é | 271. 68 14, 210 19.12 7, 603 3.6 | oe 
De, Pon mneennns |; 232.08; 12,621 18. 39 | 6, 653 | 3.5 {i a Washington____- ana 
9. Vermont_.__....---_........| 192.60 | 10, 616 18.14 | 5, 668 3.4 rs, 35. New Mexico_- 
W0. Colorado._------2--.------| 230.40 | 13, 237 | wa| 6o} x3 ——_—______——— 
—_— | —<—<$ —_—___ | —_——— — |} 36. Virginia. abe Bhd bbe ow 
11. Rhode Island_.....-....... 190. 2 i | 17. % | 8378 3.1 I: 37. Arkansas... a a 
er IL nbn erinten gm ens 195. 96 11,5 16.93 6, 879 2.8 || 38. Kentucky-...-...-_-. 
13. Kansas_____------..--------| 206.04] 12170! 16.93| 6,732 %1 39. North Carolina... 
14. Minnesota._..-.--.....-- --| 245.76 14, 953 16.44 | 6,661 3:7 || 40; Georgia.....-.-.L......-. 
15. Pennsylvania. .............- 178. 44 11, 248 15. 86 | 6, 3Al 2.8 H -__— Sr 
—-- ——_}-—____—__|---- -——__|— —- . Oklahoma -_..- ai 
j } ‘ 
16. Maine__........-. nevea---| 174.48] 11,006 | 15.72] 6,167 2.8 | tnt 
17. North Dakota---_-_--___|_ 204.96 | 13,214] 15.51 | 7, 068 2.9 || 43, Delaware. --..----- 
18. Connecticut__________- | 237.00 | 15,709 15.09 | = 7, 555 3.1 || 44 . Mississippi... --..-.-- 
19. Michigan ----_- 2 | 198.00; 13, 336 14, 85 6, 851 2.9 \) #6 6. Florida. ........... 
20. Maryland__-_. basracsiis. > “SRRCS 4-2, OM | 14. 66 7, 239 | 2.8 r Weat Vi Virginia ; —_— 
ee —— — - _— } ——_——|- — . D as 2 . ae 
21. Calitornin.._ ee ae 208. 88 u, 135 | 14.64 ke % mel 2.7 lf - Hawaii Vet o...ds 
Si — : 202.92 | 4, 397 14. 09 | 7, 352 | 2.8 abama ._.. 
23. Redienis20i8. 1 si _...|. 180.12 | 12, 902 | 13. 96 6, 602 2.7 4 49. Louisiana. ___- 
24. Montana......_--...- ----| 193.08 | 13,994 13. 80 | 7, 827 2.5 i ), South Carolina 
ee ee --} 151.08 | 11,069 13. 65 | 6, 607 2.3 li : 
ne ae ne ——_—}- — }} 8. average. 
26. Missouri-_.--.--- 147. 00 12,714 | 11. &% | 6, 747 | 2.2) 


The data shows, in addition to the aver- 
age property tax, the average property value, 
the tax rate per $1,000 of value, and the 
average owner income in each State. 

With this information, it is possible to 
determine the tax as a percentage of income. 

The compilation shows some States paying 
four times as much tax, on the average, as 
the lower States. This, I believe, illustrates 
that certain States are falling far beléw 
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new business from taxes. At this point I 
wish merely to emphasize that the following 
7 States, for example, have such laws: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont. It 
is interesting to note that the distribution 
formula contained in H.R. 7300 seems gen- 
erally to give the highest per population al- 
lotments to those States granting special 
tax exemptions. Are the taxpayers of New 
York State and other areas of the country 
to give this kind of a bonus to the very 
States that have been “stealing” our indus- 
tries? 

TABLE I.—-New homes 

















others in utilizing their proper tax resources. 
That is their right, but is it our obligation 
to take up their burden under such circum- 
stances? 





THE UNFULFILLED PROMISE OF 
THE JUVENILE COURT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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THE REAL PROPERTY TAX COMPARED BY STATES 


A recent study reveals the disproportionate 
burden of property taxes among the States. 

This study shows the average property tax 
paid by a person purchasing or building a 
new or existing home with financing insureq 
by the Federal Housing Administration. 

These statistics, which are based on officia] 
Federal Housing Administration data pub- 
lished in “FHA Homes in 1959, Data for 
States and Selected Areas, on Characteristics 
of FHA Operations Under Section 203,” ana 
prepared by Citizens Public Expenditure 
Survey, Inc., of New York, are as follows: 


| Average | Average | Tax rate | Average | Tax as 























property | property |per $1,000! owner [percent of 
tax value | value income | income 
| 
$169.68 | $14,517 | $11.69} $7, 263 | 2.3 
345.96 | 30, 008 | 11. 53 13, 986 | 2.5 
| 171.24] 14,989} 11.42 7,151 | 2.4 
| 153.84 | 14,917 | 10.31 6, 762 | 2.3 
| 150.00! 14,951} 10.03] 6,826 | 29 
| 182.36 | 13, 386 | 9.89 6, 626 2.0 
159. 24 16, 235 | 9.81 8,771 18 
| 450.72 | 15,792 9. 54 7,504 2.6 
| 124.56 | 13, 236 9.41 6,982 1.8 
| 133.92| 14,340! 9.34! 7,603 1.8 
| 122.52} 18,771} 8.90 7, 182 1.7 
| 124.20 | 13, 969 | 8.89 7, 108 1.7 
| 114.60 | 13,513 | 8. 48 7, 298 | 1.6 
| 129.00] 15, 402 | 8. 38 7, 640 | 1.7 
| 414.12 13,923 | 8.20 6,954 | 6 
| 408.84 | 13,934 7.81 6,908 | 1.6 
..| 98.76 | 14, 184 6.96 7,040 | 1.4 
| 143.28 | 20,869 | 6.87 9, 325 1.5 
92.16 | 15,078 6.11 7, 210 13 
| 85. 08 | 16, 000 | 5. 32 7,077 1.2 
68. 40 13, 181 5.19 6, 854 1.0 
| 76.92} 14,804 | 5. 16 7, 348 1.0 
| 77.64 15, 285 5. 08 7, 069 11 
59. 04 | 13, 208 4.47 6, 584 9 
| 182.64] 14,645 12. 47 7, 336 2.5 
| 
| Average | Average | Tax rate | Average | Tax as 
| property | property jper $1,000} owner j|percent of 
tax value value income income 
a ee ee oii 
$163.44 | $14,237 $11.48 | $7, 705 2.1 
...| 184.44 16, 169 11. 41 9, 636 1.9 
‘ad 159. 48 14, 520 10. 98 6, 954 2.3 
| 134, 04 12, 331 10. 87 6, 702 2.0 
252. 48 23, 734 10. 62 11, 063 2.1 
142. 32 13, 773 10.33 6. 738 2.1 
108. 24 11, 137 9.72 6, 367 1% 
cat eae 12, 875 9.39 6, 931 1.7 
113. 64 12, 208 9. 31 7, 004 1.6 
_---| 180.08 14, 061 9. 26 7, 368 1.8 
104. 64 11, 356 9, 21 6, 567 1,6 
113.52 12, 463 9.11 6, 512 1.7 
_..-| 105. 60 11,743 8.99 6, 754 1.6 
- 109. 56 12, 908 8.49 6, 646 1.6 
89. 88 10, 600 8. 48 6, 186. 1.6 
sccel | MS 12, 894 8. 44 7, 056 1.5 
es 106, 80 12, 668 8, 43 6, 624 1.6 
Be oi 26. 20 i. 148 6. $4 @ 300 12 
-| 92.40 13, 746 6.72 7, 197 1.3 
$1.12| 13,992 5. 80 6, 986 1.2 
110, 52 19, 414 5, 69 9, 043 1.2 
67. 92 12, 925 5. 25 6, 848 1.0 
| 67.20 13, 426 5. OL 6, 724 1.0 
|. 65, 32 11, 379 4, 86 6, 153 | 9 
| 178.08 | 13,190] 13.50! 7,085 | 2.6 
} } 
i } | : | 


from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RecorpD and include an article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend to the attention of our col- 
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jeagues the following article written by 
the Honorable Orman W. Ketcham, 
judge, juvenile court of the District of 
Columbia. Judge Ketcham’s comments 
are particularly important in view of the 
current discussion of legislation in this 
area. The article is from Crime and De- 
linquency, a publication of the National 
Council on Crime and Delinquency, and 
appeared in their April 1961 issue: 


THE UNFULFILLED PROMISE OF THE JUVENILE 
Court 


(By Orman W. Ketcham, judge, juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia) 


(As the result of a conference conducted 
by the University of Chicago, School of Social 
Service Administration, on March 27-28, 1959, 
this article was originally prepared as a chap- 
ter in a forthcoming publication entitled 
“Justice for the Child.”—Ed. 

(I wish to acknowledge the invaluable as- 
sistance and research of my law clerks, James 
P, Felstiner and Richardson White, Jr. (who 
succeeded Mr. Felstiner on August 15, 1959), 
during the period in which this article was 
prepared.—O. W. K.) 

Even though most readers of this journal 
are well versed in the judicial history of the 
juvenile court in the United States, some 
consideration of the social and legal theory 
underlying this development is necessary to 
& proper examination of that unique institu- 
tion. 

ORIGINS OF THE JUVENILE COURT 

The Latin phrase, parens patriae, has for 
many years been used to epitomixe the legal 
and social philosophy underlying the juve- 
nile court.1 Parens patriae describes a doc- 
trine of the English Court of Chancery by 
which the king, through his chancellors, as- 
sumed the general protection of all infants 
in the realm. The theory, as was pointed out 
in an early case,? was that the sovereign, as 
pater patriae, possessed an obligation to over- 
see the welfare of the children in his king- 
dom who, because of the frailties intrinsic to 
their minority, might be abused, neglected, 
or abandoned by their parents or other 
guardians. The king, through his Court of 
Chancery, could thereby step in and provide 
the requisite parental protection and care.’ 

Despite the apparent latitude suggested 
by the broad criterion of a child’s welfare, 
the chancery court undertook performance 
of this duty only rarely. The jurisdiction 
was “a delicate one,” to be “exercised only 
when plainly demanded as a means of se- 
curing the infant’s present and future well- 
being.” * One reason for this hesitancy was 
that the English common law imposed a 
duty on the parents toward their children 
and also created a presumption that they 
would live up to it. Consequently, although 
the chancery court would interfere under 
appropriate circumstances, a strong case 


1 See, e.g., Commonwealth v. Fisher, 27 Pa. 
Super. 175 (1904), aff'd 213 Pa. 48, 62 Atl. 
198 (1905); Ex parte Johnson, 31 N.J. Super. 
382, 106 A.2d 560 (1954), aff'd 18 N.J. 422, 
114 A.2d 1 (1955), cert. denied 350 U.S. 942 
(1956); In re Holmes, 175 Pa. Super. 137, 
1038 A.2d 454 (1958), aff’d 379 Pa. 599, 109 
A.2d 523 (1959), cert. denied 348 U.S. 973 
(1955); Pee v. U.S., 107 U.S. App. D.C. 47, 
274 F. 2d 556 (1959). 

*Eyre v. Shaftsbury, 2 P. Wms. 103, 118, 
24 Eng. Rep. 659, 664 (1722); Wellesley v. 
Beaufort, 2 Russ. 17, 20, 38 Eng. Rep. 236, 
243 (1827). 

* Where the court-appointed guardian was 
deficient in the performance of his duties 
toward the child, the court could replace 
him. Beaufort vy. Berty, 1 P. Wms. 708, 705, 
24 Eng. Rep. 579, 580 (1721). 

‘Pomeroy, A Treatise on Equity Jurispru- 
dence § 1307 (5th ed. 1941). 
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demonstrating a situation severely detri- 
mental to the child had to be made out§ 
Secondly, as stated in numerous cases, the 
court was cautious about interfering not 
from want of jurisdiction but rather from 
absence of the means by which to effectuate 
care and custody; in practice, for many gen- 
erations, it limited its parental duty to the 
supervision of wealthy minors.* Finally, 
the welfare of the child was the sole and 
fundamental consideration (a limitation 
which is of interest with respect to later 
American developments of the doctrine of 
parens patriae). Neither the punishment 
of the parents nor the protection of society 
was a relevant criterion for judicial inter- 
vention.’ 

In the United States, the transplanting of 
the general English judicial system meant 
that the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment ® took the place of the crown. Courts 
all but universally upheld the plenary 
powers and parental obligations implicit in 
the doctrine of parens patriae.° However, 
the common law presumption that parents 
would properly perform their natural duty 
and later the 14th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution (which has consistently 
been interpreted to protect the natural right 
of a parent to the custody of his child from 
State intervention without due process of 
law) both tended, during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, to restrict the court’s assumption 
of custody to cases where it was clearly 
necessary in order to prevent injury to the 
child.“ The focus remained on the pro- 
tection of the health, morals, and welfare 
of the child rather than the protection of 
society, but the absence of property was no 
longer a consideration. 

In addition to the continuation of the 
doctrine of parens patriae in the colonial 
courts and later in the State courts, other 
historical antecedents of the present sys- 
tem—such as the establishment of private 
and public welfare organizations, orphan- 
ages, and houses of refuge, and the use of 
foster homes and cottage-type reforma- 
tories—attempted to deal with children’s 
crime, poverty, and parental fallibility in 
ways different from the punitive, society- 
protecting orientation of the traditional 
criminal court. Furthermore, the 18th cen- 
tury philosophy of laissez-faire in personal 
affairs was steadily replaced, during the lat- 
ter part of the 19th century and the first 
quarter of the 20th, by an expansion of gov- 
ernmental social welfare activity. 

In summary, then, the major trends which 
culminated in the first juvenile court act 
included the equitable concept of parens 
patriae, the increased use of legislation to ob- 
tain humanitarian social ends, the growing 
horror at the traditional judicial practice 
of treating children over seven as crim- 
inals, and the mounting number of special- 
ized correctional facilities for dealing with 
children. 

The fundamental aim of the Illinois stat- 
ute enacted on July 1, 1899 was that “The 
care, custody, and discipline of a child 
(found to be delinquent, dependent, or neg- 
lected) shall approximate as nearly as may 
be that which should be given by its parents. 


5 Snell, The Principles of Equity 400 (19th 
ed. 1925). 

*See Mack, “The Juvenile Court,” 23 Harv. 
L. Rev. 104 (1909) for citations. 

t Ball v. Ball, 2 Sim. 35, 57 Eng. Rep. 703 
(1827). 

*Only as to territories and the District of 
Columbia, 27 Am. Jur. Infants § 102. 

*27 Am. Jur. Infants, § 101-105; 43 C.J.S. 
Infante, § 4; 67 C.JS. Parent and Child, § 10. 

*For discussions of the theories under 
which the State operates when it supersedes 
the parents as , see Note, 27 Col. L. 
Rev. 968 (1927); Note, 29 Ind. L.J. 475 (1954) 
and Note, 19 Harv. L. Rev. 374 (1906). 
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** * "tt The nature of this first act. and 
its history and development are so well 
known to students of the juvenile court 
movement as to warrant no repetition here.? 

The truly significant innovation of the 
Illinois act, so far as this article is concerned, 
was that children charged with law viola- 
tions were not to be treated as criminals, but 
were to be accorded the same individualized 
assistance as that given to dependent and 
neglected children. It marked an important 
departure from previous English and Ameri- 
can chancery proceedings involving parens 
patriae, which had provided protection only 
to those children whose distress was the re- 
sult of their parents’ actions rather than 
their own delinquent acts. 

The innovation met with widespread ap- 
proval, and by 1927 all but two States (Maine 
and Wyoming) had similar juvenile court 
laws.“ Except for a few early cases, ap- 
pellate courts upheld the constitutionality of 
the various juvenile court acts against a 
variety of challenges.“ The result has been 
that—along with the concepts of retribution, 
punishment, and deterrence—the standard 
rules of criminal procedure (e.g., right to 
jury trial, protection against self-incrimina- 
tion, open hearings, proof beyond a reason- 
able doubt, right to counsel, limitations up- 
on the use of hearsay evidence, the right to 
bail, etc.) have been generally discarded in 
American juvenile courts. Thus the juvenile 
in America may be brought within the pro- 
tective power of the juvenile court without 
the operation of legal safeguards customarily 
offered to a person accused of a law violation. 

In sharp contrast, in England (the coun- 
try of origin of the parens patriae doctrine), 
juvenile courts hearing delinquency cases 
still provide to children all the essential 
protections of criminal procedure, even 
though their dispositions are similar to those 
provided by American juvenile courts." 


MUTUAL COMPACT THEORY OF PARENS PATRIAE 
IN AMERICA 


By the enactment of a typical American 
juvenile court act, a State undertakes to 
remove the detriments and stigmata of a 
criminal proceeding against the child and 
promises to provide him with the essentials 
of parental training, care, and custody which 
were not provided by his natural parents. 
Because of these assurances by the State, 
the juvenile lawbreaker is stripped of the 
constitutional protections traditionally af- 
forded to persons charged with a crime or a 
violation of the law. 

For the purposes of this article, let us as- 
sume that a relationship which may be de- 
scribed as a mutual compact has been 
created between the State and the delin- 
quent or criminally inclined child. It can 
be regarded as a bargain or agreement where- 
by the State, through the juvenile court, 





“Til. Laws, 41st Gen. Ass., 1899, The Juve- 
nile Court Act § 21 at 137. 

122 Among the more useful discussions of 
the legal and social antecedents of this 
pioneer legislation are the following: Lou, 
Juvenile Courts in the United States 1-31 
(1927); Hurley, Origin of the Illinois Juve- 
nile Court 9-52 (3d ed. 1907); Tappan, Juve- 
nile Delinquency 167-173 (1949); Ludwig, 
“Rationale of Responsibility of Young Of- 
fenders,” 29 Neb. L. Rev. 521 (1950); Flexner, 
“The Juvenile Court * * * Its Legal As- 
pect,” 36 Annals 49 (1910). 

38 Tompkins, Sources for the Study of the 
Administration of Criminal Justice, 1949- 
1955, 130 (1956). 

™% The cases are collected in Note, 29 Ind. 
LJ. 475, 479-480 (1954) and in Paulsen, 
“Fairness to the Juvenile Offender,” 41 Minn. 
L. Rev. 547 (1957). 

4* Henriques, “Children’s Courts In Eng- 
land,” 37 J. Crim. L., Crim. and Pol. Sef. 295 
(1946). 
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is permitted to intervene, under broadly 
defined conditions of delinquency or viola- 
tions of law, in the lives of families who 
have given up certain of their constitutional 
safeguards. By use of this literary device 
(which may not be able to withstand the 
rigorous testing of traditional legal analysis 
as a bilateral contract, but which, neverthe- 
less, has intriguing possibilities for evalua- 
tion of the juvenile court system), we can 
clearly assess the rights and duties as well as 
the powers and disabilities of the several 
parties to the agreement. 

The compact authorizes the juvenile court, 
in its discretion, to substitute State control 
for parental control. But such an intrusion 
of governmental supervision is premised on 
the assumption that the State will act in 
the best interests of the child and that its 
intervenion will affirmatively enhance the 
child’s welfare. Applying the contractual 
analogy, it follows that unless the State 
satisfactorily performs its obligations under 
the compact, the juvenile and his parents 
should have a right to consider the agree- 
ment broken and to repossess their full con- 
stitutional rights. In other words, if the 
State fails to make good its promise to act 
for the improvement of the child’s welfare, 
the child and his parents may demand the 
full protection of criminal due process af- 
forded adults charged with crime. 

McCrea has pointed out that “The first 
two decades of the juvenile court movement 
produced a wealth of philosophical comment 
so sound in conception and so modern in 
tone that it has scarcely been modified or 
improved upon since that time.” But, after 
six decades of comment and legislation, as 
he went on to say, most courts dealing with 
children are still “not equipped to diagnose 
their problems, prescribe remedies suited to 
their individual needs, or provide the treat- 
ment necessary to help them.” '* Mere ex- 
pressions of good intention are not enough. 
Performance, rather than good intentions, 
must be the standard for judging the suc- 
cess of the courts. The State, through its 
juvenile courts, must demonstrate that it is 
conscientiously striving to achieve the re- 
habilitation it promises, and that (though 
it makes no promise to actually bring about 
the reformation of the child) it will seek to 
employ the best institutional, probationary, 
medical, psychiatric, and other techniques 
in providing an opportunity for each child 
to develop into a mature and law-abiding 
citizen. The State has no right to substi- 
tute governmental for parental neglect. 

The remainder of this article will examine 
the actual performance by the State acting 
in loco parentis, to determine whether the 
compact between child and State (elimina- 
tion of the protections of criminal due proc- 
ess in return for nonpunitive, rehabilitative, 
and protective social procedures) has been 
kept. If it has been abrogated—if the State 
has failed to keep its legislative promises— 
the circumvention of constitutional protec- 
tions and the assertion of State control in 
the name of parens patriae are neither legal- 
ly nor morally justified. 


PROMISE VERSUS PERFORMANCE 


Before the full import of relinquishment 
by the child and his parents of their con- 
stitutional protections can be understood, a 
closer examination must be made not only 
of the State’s specific obligations under the 
compact but also of the extent to which 
these obligations have been met. Five sub- 
sidiary promises by the State can be distin- 
guished: 

First, the promise that the consequences 
of a finding of delinquency will, in fact, be 
noncriminal and that the stigma of a crimi- 
nal record will not obtain. 





18 McCrea, “Juvenile Courts and Juvenile 
Probation,” 3 NPPA Journal 885, 389 (1957). 
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Second, the promise that the hearing it- 
self will be promptly held, easily understood, 
fair, and compatible with, if not a part of, 
the treatment process. 

Third, the promise that family ties will 
be strengthened and the child removed from 
his home only when his welfare or the in- 
terests of the community demand such ac- 
tion. 

Fourth, the promise that the child’s treat- 
ment subsequent to a finding of delinquency 
will approximate as closely as possible that 
which he should have received from his par- 
ents. 

Fifth, in cases where removal from home 
and close supervision are required, the prom- 
ise that the deleterious effects of imprison- 
ment upon habits, attitudes, and aspirations 
will be minimized by therapeutically rather 
than punitively oriented restrictions. 

Implied in each of these five promises is a 
complex of duties toward the child which re- 
quires implementation if these promises are 
to be more than specious declarations of 
intention. I propose now to examine in 
some detail the actualities of this implemen- 
tation and to present pertinent statistics 
and such research findings as seem most ac- 
curately to describe the current situation. 

Of necessity, the national picture must be 
painted with broad strokes. In some in- 
stances, exceptions and variations substan- 
tially qualify the account presented here. 
American juvenile courts and their adjunc- 
tive agencies and institutions vary enor- 
mously in the degree to which they perform 
the duties of a State under the compact. 
There is a world of difference between the 
court in a small county seat where juvenile 
hearings are held 1 day a week and the vast 
operations of a specialized juvenile court in 
a city of a million or more population. And 
there certainly is no assurance that the 
larger the operation the more compliance 
there will be with the basic tenets of the 
compact. But discussions of such ramifi- 
cations are beyond the scope of this article; 
the reader interested in obtaining a more 
comprehensive picture is urged to consult 
the sources cited below. 


Confidentiality 


The State engages that its actions will be 
nonpunitive, that no child found to be with- 
in the jurisdiction of the juvenile court will 
be deemed a criminal or considered to be 
convicted of a crime,” and that no civil disa- 
bilities will be imposed.** It further promises 
that juvenile court findings will not be ad- 
missible as evidence against the child in any 
case or proceeding,”® and that legal and social 
record will be confidential, except that the 
judge may allow inspection to persons hav- 
ing a legitimate interest in the child or the 
work of the court.” 

Despite these promises, police records of 
juvenile arrests are generally kept on the 
same blotters as those of adults without any 
special confidentiality.“ Fingerprinting and, 
to a lesser extent, photographing of arrested 
juveniles are likewise common practices, and 
criticism of such police procedures is resisted 
vigorously by many law enforcement of- 
ficials.“ Since approximately 70 percent of 


Sussman, “Law of Juvenile Delinquency,” 
Chart b at 33-34 (revised ed. 1959). 

18 Thid. 

19TId. at 35. 

* Ibid. 

* Kahn, “The Untried Weapon Against De- 
linquency,” 22 Fed. Prob. 11, 13 (1958). 

“Police Services for Juveniles,’ report of 
a conference sponsored by the children’s 
bureau in cooperation with the Inter- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police and the 
special juvenile delinquent project, 27-31 
(1954). See also Gronewold, ‘Presentence 
Investigation Practices in the Federal Pro- 
bation System,” 22 Fed. Prob. 27, 29 (1958). 
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all juvenile court referrals throughout the 
country are made by police officers,** these 
criminal-like procedures take on significance, 
Happily, in cities where special police units 
for dealing with juveniles have been estab- 
lished, such practices are far less frequent. 

Despite the promise of confidentiality of 
juvenile court dockets and records, the ex- 
ceptions made for persons or agencies deemed 
to have a legitimate need to inspect are so 
numerous that they hardly qualify as ex- 
ceptions. The Armed Forces, for example, 
are generally given the right to inquire into 
delinquency adjudications in the cases of 
persons being investigated for security clear- 
ances," and the more sought-after services 
erect stringent enlistment barriers to any- 
one having a juvenile court record.” A study 
of the New York City children’s court re- 
vealed that the FBI, the Civil Service, the 
Army, the Red Cross, the hack license 
bureau, the department of public welfare, 
the National Travelers Aid Association, and 
various other social agencies had access to 
the court’s legal records despite the usual 
statutory provision that “No adjudication 
under the provisions of this act shall operate 
as a disqualification of any child.” * 

In view of the punitive purposes that 
dominate the sentencing of adult crim- 
inals,” a recent report on adult presentence 
investigation practices in the Federal proba- 
tion system causes special concern. It re- 
veals that, of the 97 reporting offices, the 
staff of 92 have access to juvenile court 
records for use in drawing up presentence 
reports. In 30 of these districts, the presen- 
tence reports are available to interested 
parties (including the U.S. attorney in 28 
and various Federal investigative agencies in 
3). In 11 districts, counsel for the de- 
fense has access to them. In 12 districts, the 
judges occasionally read the reports aloud, 
in part or in their entirety, in open court. 
In seven districts, the reports are filed with 
the clerk of the court, thus becoming avail- 
able to public inspection to the same extent 
as all other criminal court records.* I do 
not know of any survey of State practices 
in the use of juvenile court records in adult 
presentence investigations, but I have no 
reason to believe that State courts respect 
the confidentiality of a juvenile’s record any 
more than the Federal court system does. 

For the most part, then, the State does 
not achieve its aim of securing court ad- 
judication and treatment without at the 
same time clouding the child’s future social 
and legal adjustment with a notoriety sim- 
ilar to that produced by criminal proceed- 
ings. These unfortunate consequences do 
not necessarily represent the State’s delib- 
erate repudiation of its promise. If the rec- 
ord is of significant assistance to the de- 
manding agency in the performance of its 
duties, the request for information may be 
quite legitimate. But however valid the 
reasons for the disclosure of such records 
to other State or Federal agencies may be, 
in this competition the interests of the de- 
linquent child most often give way to the 
needs of the various governmental and non- 
governmental agencies. 





Taken from figures compiled by the US. 
Children’s Bureau as reported in Teeters and 
Reinemann, “The Challenge of Delinquency,” 
218 (1950). 

** DD Form 398 (18). 

%*E.g., AFM 39-9 (11)(c)(I) and RECRT- 
GWG supplement 6 to AFM 389-9, July 1, 
1957. 

*Kahn, “A Court for Children 59-60” 
(1942) quoting the Domestic Relations Act of 
New York City, § 84. 

27 Wechsler and Michael, “A Rationale of 
the Laws of Homicide,” 37 Col. L. Rev. 1261 
(1937). 

* Gronewold, supra, note 22, at 30. 
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Special quality of hearing 


Impinging on this problem of untoward 
publicity is the agreement made by the State 
with respect to the conduct of the juvenile 
court hearing itself. Specifically, it promises 
nonpublic,” informal, dispassionate, and 
sympathetic hearings ® at which the proce~ 
dure will be understandable, equitable, and 
fairly administered.** 

The promise of a nonpublic hearing is 
probably lived up to in the majority of 
juvenile courts insofar as casual visitors are 
excluded from the courtroom.” On the other 
hand, the bustle of staff, witnesses, and 
guests is not very much different from the 
turmoil of an adult court.** Moreover, even 
in juvenile courts which remain closed to 
the general public, it is by no means true 
that juveniles are regularly protected from 
newspaper publicity. In 1957, for example, 
four States amended their juvenile court 
laws in ways designed to permit the same 
notoriety as attends criminal proceedings.“ 

Another promise which most juvenile 
courts keep after a fashion is informality of 
procedures; * in many of them, not only 
traditional procedure but basic orderliness 
has been abandoned almost to the point 
of chaos. Thus the implicit aim of equitable, 
understandable, and wise adjudication is de- 
feated.** Compared with most other admin- 
istrative and judicial tribunals, the juvenile 
court is extraordinarily free from effective 
checks and balances.** For example, a proba- 
tion officer (who in most jurisdictions is a 
court appointee *) represents the child be- 
fore the court while simultaneously pre- 
senting charges and evidence which may re- 
sult in severe and long-term restrictions 
upon his client’s liberty.” 

The high degree of autonomy which the 
juvenile court judge typically enjoys has the 
corollary effect of focusing upon him vir- 
tually the total responsibility for a just 
adjudication and an astute disposition. In 
the great majority of jurisdictions, how- 
ever, he is hampered not only by his own 
lack of training in the necessarily special- 
ized skills demanded by his job“ and by 
overloaded calendars,’ but also by adminis- 
trative duties and essential extracurricular 
activities far beyond those demanded of 


* Sussman, op. cit. supra note 17, at 32. 

* Mack, supra note 6, at 119-120. 

* Schramm, “The Court Hearing as Part 
of the Treatment Process” in Glueck, the 
Problem of Delinquency 562 (1959). 

* Tappan, op. cit. supra note 12, at 188. 

* Kahn, op. cit. supra note 26, at 98. 

*“ Sussman, op. cit. supra note 17, at 80. 

® Tappan, op. cit. supra note 12, at 188 and 
Note, 58 Col. L. Rev. 702, 716 (1958). 

* For illustrations see Kahn, op. cit. supra 
note 26, at 102; Diana, “The Rights of Juve- 
nile Delinquents: An Appraisal of Juvenile 
Court Procedures,” 47 J. Crim. L., Crim. and 
Pol. Sci. 561 (1957). 

* Pound, Foreword in Young, Social Treat- 
ment in Probation and Delinquency, xiv 
(1952). 

* Sussman, op. cit. supra note 17, at 56. 

** Note, supra note 35, at 717-721 and Paul- 
sen, supra note 14, at 565-568 discuss possi- 
ble abuses in the use of social reports in 
juvenile court hearings. See also Cheriff, 
“Correct Use of Background Reports in Juve- 
nile Delinquency Cases,” 5 Syracuse L. Rev. 
67 (1953). 

“Sussman, op. cit. supra note 17, at 51; 
Deutsch, Our Rejected Children 225-227 
(1950); Gelhorn, Children and Families in 
the Courts of New York 99-104 (1954); Ell- 
rod and Melaney, “Juvenile Justice; Treat- 
ment or Travesty?” 11 U. Pitt. L. Rev. 277, 
285-286 (1950). 

“E.g., the annual reports of the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia for 1957- 
1959; Brecher and Brecher, “Better Courts for 
Kids,” Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 25, 1958. 
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judges in other courts.“ His task is further 
complicated in many jurisdictions by intake 
and probation staffs that are overworked, 
underpaid, and poorly trained. According 
to a recent study by the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare,“ less than 
half of the 3,000 counties in the United 
States have juvenile probation services and 
only one-tenth of the probation officers have 
had specialized training. 

Legal counsel rarely appear in most juve- 
nile courts.“ And often, on the rare occa- 
sions when they do, their lack of understand- 
ing of the juvenile court philosophy and 
their puzzlement concerning the absence of 
legal procedures make them more of a hin- 
drance than a help to the judge.“ Many 
courts, particularly those stressing social 
welfare in contrast with their adjudication 
functions, discourage the presence of law- 
yers.7 No figures are available on the sub- 
ject, but it is reasonable to assume that the 
indigency of most juveniles hailed before 
the court further lessens their chances of 
obtaining legal representation.” 

Stenographic recording of the court’s pro- 
ceedings is far from a universal practice, and 
it is unusual for a juvenile court judge to 
note his reasons for a particular disposi- 
tion.” Consequently, in most jurisdictions 
it is a singular occasion when an appeal is 
taken.” 

In practice, then, the aim of a simplified, 
easily understood, yet fair hearing at which 
the remedial efforts of the State should for- 
mally begin is frustrated. Doubtless there 
are many judges, lawyers, and social work- 
ers who, despite the problems confronting 
them, are capable of meeting the intricate 
and unusual demands of their duties with 
vigor and imagination. Where juvenile courts 
are staffed with such persons they are some- 
times able to create and maintain a court 
system, even without the aid of carefully 
developed procedures, which fulfills in good 
measure the State’s promise. Too often, 
however, the structure of a juvenile court 
hearing is jerry-built, a hodgepodge of tra- 
ditional, criminal-type procedures, values, 
and attitudes on the one hand, and airy al- 
truism, confusing informality, and noblesse 
oblige on the other. Such a court structure 
usually results in denying to the juvenile 
the benefits promised by the State without 
granting him the protections generaily af- 
forded criminals. Where such is the situa- 
tion the best interests of the youthful delin- 
quent are dubiously served. 

Custody 

Both before and after a formal judicial 
determination that the child comes within 
the court’s jurisdiction, the child may ex- 
perience interrogation, detention, and other 
forms of treatment out of the presence of 
his parents which would be of question- 





* Alexander, “Of Juvenile Court Justice 
and Judges” in NPPA Yearbook, Redirect- 
ing the Delinquent, 187, 201 (1947). 

“For a study of factors affecting the effi- 
ciency of probationary practices see the re- 
port by Hengerer, “Organizing Probation 
Services,” in NPPA Yearbook Reappraising 
Crime Treatment 45 (1953). 

* Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, Pro- 
grams, and Services in the Field of Juvenile 
Delinquency 4 (1958). 

**Teeters and Reinemann, op. cit. supra 
note 23, at 326. See also the discussion of 
case in Note, supra, note 35, at 716. 

46 Paulsen, supra note 14, at 570. 

47 Diana, supra note 36, at 565-566; see also 
discussions and citations in Paulsen, supra 
note 14, at 568-70. 

* The extent to which legal assistance is 
generally available in civil and criminal cases 
is reported by Brownell, Legal Aid in the 
United States (1951). 

4° Gelhorn, op. cit. supra note 40, at 97. 

* Note, supra note 35 at 716, footnote 118. 
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able legality were he an adult criminal sus- 
pect. But such treatment is routinely justi- 
fied on the grounds that the State promises 
to secure for the child such care and guid- 
ance, preferably in his own home, as will 
serve his welfare, and to conserve and 
strengthen the family ties wherever possible, 
removing him from the custody of his par- 
ents only when his welfare cannot be ade- 
quately provided for without such removal.” 

Although nearly every juvenile court act 
provides that any interested party may file 
a petition to institute a proceeding against a 
juvenile, the great majority of such actions 
are commenced by police officers.“ If the 
policeman has not been specifically trained 
or is not inclined toward sympathetic han- 
dling of juvenile offenders, his attitudes and 
actions are likely to be the same as those 
he displays in dealing with an adult crim- 
inal suspect.* Thus the child, in his first 
contact with the juvenile court, often finds 
himself cast in the role of a junior criminal. 

In some jurisdictions, moreover, a police 
officer or a superintendent of correction who 
operates the detention home without court 
supervision decides whether the arrested 
child should be detained.™ In either case, 
considerations peripheral, if not contrary, 
to that of the child’s welfare are likely to 
predominate.” Feelings of misunderstand- 
ing, hostility, and resentment which may 
have been produced in the child by his first 
contact with law enforcement officials are 
not likely to be mitigated by incarceration 
in a detention home pending the adjudica- 
tion and disposition of his case. One au- 
thority has summed up the conditions he 
will probably face in such an institution as 
follows: 

“Most detention homes violate the very 
principles of mental hygiene which were 
violated in the child’s own home—denial 
of love and emotional security, lack of mean- 
ingful activity, little opportunity to make 
successful choices, and so forth.” 

Outright cruelty is not unknown in some 
of the country’s detention centers,® to say 
nothing of dismal, crowded quarters and a 
staff calloused in spirit by overwork and in- 
adequate program and equipment. For 
children detained there who are charged but 
not yet adjudicated as delinquents, the 
mockery is deplorable enough. It is outra- 
geous when the children there are detained 
on charges of neglect and dependency—yet 
such occurrences are not infrequent.” 

In accordance with the promise not to 
treat the child as a criminal, the right to 
release under bail bond is denied or strictly 


51 Sussman, op. cit. supra note 17, at 38— 

39. 
521d. at 45-50. 
°8 Supra footnotes 23, 41. 
‘4 Consider the following: ‘‘Police said their 
tall, dark-haired, soft-spoken suspect [i.e., a 
13-year old] denied involvement through 
more than 4 hours of questioning. They 
said he ‘broke,’ however, when he was con- 
fronted by a classmate who said he watched 
him [commit the alleged arson] * * * 
[H]e calmly reenacted his incendiary role 
before a group of school, fire department, 
and police authorities.’”’” Washington Post, 
Oct. 16, 1959, p. 1. See also Teeters and 
Reinemann, op. cit. supra note 23, at 219- 
221. 

% Teeters and Reinemann, op. cit. supra 
note 23, at 228. 

% See Paulsen’s comments on Myers v. Col- 
lett, 1 Utah 2d 406, 268 P. 2d 432 (1954) in 
Paulsen supra note 14, at 552. 

% Norman, “The Detention Home,” 261 
Annals 158, 161 (1949). See also Edwards, 
“Meeting the Challenge of a Juvenile Code,” 
in NPPA Yearbook Reappraising Crime 
Treatment 94, 97-99 (1953). 

58 Deutsch, op. cit. supra note 40, at 242. 

% Norman, supra note 57, at 159. 
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limited by most courts™ As a result, in 
jurisdictions with crowded calendars, chil- 
dren are frequently detained for protracted 
periods“ In the light of the conditions 
cited above, the denial of bond—though 
worthy in intent and potentially sound— 
has little justification. 

Incarceration and other forms of treatment 
traditionally used with criminals may be 
fully justified in the case of those older or 
hardened youths whose only qualification 
for being treated as juveniles is their chron- 
ologic age. But the proportion of such 
mature hoodlums in the total group of delin- 
quents is usually very small and is scant vin- 
dication for the general use of such pro- 
cedures. It certainly cannot justify this 
kind of treatment for children whose in- 
volvement in the offense has not been deter- 
mined or whose culpability is largely in hav- 
ing been born to neglectful or irresponsible 
parents. 

Juvenile institutions 

The State promises that when a child 
must be removed from his family, it will 
secure for him custody, care, training, and 
discipline as nearly as possible equivalent 
to that which should have been given him 
by his parents, including any special care 
made necessary by his mental condition.“ 

In 1950 Albert Deutsch published the re- 
sults of his investigation of public and pri- 
vate training schools, detention facilities, 
and juvenile court systems in States “rank- 
ing highest in wealth and culture.” His 
findings were endorsed by Austin Mac- 
Cormick, executive director of the Osborne 
Association and an internationally recog- 
nized penologist.“ On juvenile reformatories 
Deutsch summarized his conclusions as fol- 
lows: “With notable exceptions, the rule in 
most so-called public training schools I 
visited was one of fear and repression.” * 
Apart from the grounds and buildings— 
which, in many cases, resembled those of 
expensive boarding schools—the institu- 
tions, Deutsch implied, were little better 
than prisons, and, in view of the widespread 
use of corporal and other degrading punish- 
ments, were considerably worse than the 
average maximum-security prison. Not sur- 
prisingly, his findings are corroborated by a 
number of investigations into the recidivism 
rates (65 to 85 percent) of graduates of such 
reformatories and training schools.” 

An equally disheartening observation has 
been made about the main motive for com- 
mitment: 

“In actual practice, institutional commit- 
ments are frequently made for reasons quite 
different from security and training. A ma- 
jor persisting motive is punishment—the 
retributive drive that sustains much of so- 
ciety’s attack upon the offender, regard- 
less of age. The intense punitive reaction 
of the courts, even those specialized to deal 
with children and adolescents, is a matter 
of too-common observation.” © 


© Sussman, op. cit. supra note 17, at 38. 

“Reporting on a study of 68 detention 
facilities in 22 States, a field consultant for 
NCCD found children who had been detained 
prior to trial from 6 months to over a year. 
Norman, “Detention Facilities for Children,” 
in NPPA Yearbook, Society’s Stake in the 
Offender 86, 87 (1946). 

* Compare Ill. Laws, 4lst Gen. Ass., 1899, 
the Juvenile Court Act, §21 at 137, the 
model for similar provisions in most later 
acts. 

® Deutsch, op. cit. supra note 40, Foreword. 

* Id. at xix, Introduction. 

* Reported in Tappan, op. cit. supra note 
12, at 430. The futility of efforts aimed at 
achieving rehabilitation in an institution 
whose primary functions are to maximize in- 
ternal order and to minimize escapes is well 
analyzed in Sykes, Society of Captives (1958) . 

* Tappan, op. cit. supra note 12, at 428. 
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Even the most sympathetic of judges, 
those who do not contribute to the preva- 
lence of misplaced motives, have a dilemma 
of their own to contend with: Should the 
delinquent be committed to a training 
school where his chances of reformation are 
statistically slight, or should he be returned 
to the pernicious environment of his home 
and neighborhood with only the weekly 
visit to a probation officer for supervision? 
Foster home placement is not suited to the 
needs of many children; in any event, it 
is not generally available for delinquents.” 

Many qualifications might be made to 
these comments, which seem to state that 
all juvenile institutions are deplorably op- 
erated or in short supply. This generaliza- 
tion does a serious injustice to a number of 
well-run, privately financed rehabilitation 
centers and to a few communities which 
have developed adequate rehabilitation cen- 
ters or foster home placement facilities. 
But the proportion of foster homes and pub- 
licly supported training schools which make 
positive contributions to the welfare of their 
charges remains depressingly small. 


CHILDREN IN JAILS AND PRISONS 


Close contact between an adult and an 
adolescent—who is, above everything else, 
at a stage in life when he is most impres- 
sionable—can be either good or bad, depend- 
ing on the proclivities of the adult. With 
this in mind, the State promises that no 
child will be placed in a prison, a jail, or 
a lockup lest the State abet his downfall by 
confining him with adult offenders. It 
also promises that the child will not other- 
wise be brought into contact with adult 
criminals or commingled with vicious or im- 
moral persons.” 

Most juvenile court acts expressly prohibit 
the detention of children under specified 
ages in jails and police stations; nevertheless, 
50,000 to 100,000 children are confined each 
year in our county jails.” A U.S. Children’s 
Bureau study of 380 courts indicated that 
“jail detention had been used in 11 percent 
of all children’s cases in 1944 and 12 percent 
in 1945.” A study in California showed 
that during 1945 more than 11,000 children 
were confined in city and county jails in 
the State. The same report indicated that 
the period of detention ranged from 1 day to 
230 days for boys and from 1 day to 69 days 
for girls; the average length of incarcera- 
tion for all children during the year was 
about 12 days.” Most jails are destructive 
not only for the children illegally confined 
there but also for the adult prisoners: more 
than 90 percent of the jails inspected by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons throughout the 
country are rated under 60 on a scale of 
100.% 

The reason for this widespread, blatant 
repudiation of both the letter and the spirit 
of the juvenile court law is, in large part, 
the absence of suitable juvenile facilities.“ 
But questionable statutory draftsmanship 
also plays a part. Under some statutes 
placement in a detention home exclusively 
for juveniles is not mandatory; few acts 
provide for the punishment of persons who 
violate the sections forbidding jail detention 
of children; * in some enactments the scope 
of the prohibition is obscure.” 





“Id. at 418. 

*® Gelhorn, op. cit. supra note 40, at 134. 

® Sussman, op. cit. supra note 17, at 39-40. 

7 Id. at 41. 
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= Tolman and Wales, Juvenile Detention 
in California 11 and tables 4, 5 (1946). 

7 Reported in Sussman, op. cit. supra note 
17, at 41. 

*“Ellrod and Melaney, supra note 40, at 
287. 
7 Sussman, op. cit. supra note 17, at 42-43. 
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In the great majority of juvenile court 
acts the court’s exclusive jurisdiction is sub. 
ject to certain exceptions which give crim- 
inal courts concurrent and, in a few in- 
Stances, exclusive jurisdiction over specific 
categories of juvenile cases. Other acts 
provide that the juvenile court may, in its 
discretion, waive jurisdiction to criminal 
courts. These exceptions are usually de- 
scribed in terms of the age of the child and 
the nature of the offense.” Thus, there is 
legal justification for the imprisonment of 
a certain number of chiidren and youths; 
however, the degree to which the philos- 
ophy of the juvenile court has failed in ap- 
plication is indicated by the large number 
of juveniles who are serving sentences in 
State and Federal prisons.® Finally, in a 
number of jurisdictions, it has been possible 
for a child committed to a training school 
by a juvenile court to be thereafter trans- 
ferred to a penal institution without a court 
order.” The effect, of course, is that the 
juvenile is incarcerated as a criminal with- 
out benefit of arraignment, trial by jury, or 
any of the other protections usually secured 
by the U.S. Constitution to a person accused 
of crime. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The cornerstone of parens patriae is the 
concept that the interests of the State and 
the welfare of the child are in harmony, not 
in conflict. From this the presumption arises 
that the State, acting as a substitute parent, 
will act considerately in the best interests of 
the child and will competently control and 
rear the child. Upon the truth of these 
promises rests the justification for invoking 
the doctrine. 

By the same token, if the State fails to 
keep the promises upon which the mutual 
compact theory of the American juvenile 
court is based, juvenile courts cannot justi- 
fiably abrogate the constitutional protections 
of criminal due process or intervene in the 
lives of children without a finding of crim- 
inal guilt. Unless the State is required to 
make good its promises, American juveniles 
will-have exchanged the precious heritage of 
individual freedom under law for the 
tyranny of State intervention whenever the 
State considers that its interests are af- 
fected. 

Those interested in justice for children, 
as well as those concerned with their social 
welfare now and in the future, cannot afford 
to be complacent about the outcome of this 
issue. They must insist that the State take 
prompt steps to perform on its promises. If 
the juvenile court is not to be swept away 
by the tide of legal history, those interested 
in its philosophy must strongly urge (1) 
that legislatures provide juvenile courts with 
sufficient trained judges and adequate pro- 
fessional staff to dispose patiently yet ex- 
peditiously of all cases referred to them; (2) 
that juvenile court procedures which afford 
due process and fair treatment for the child 
and his parents, and which prevent the un- 
warranted intervention of overzealous repre- 
sentatives of the State in their private lives, 
be formulated by bar associations and put 
into universal application; (3) that system- 
atic procedures for assessing the needs of 
children coming before these courts be 
developed by behavioral scientists; and (4) 
that the State appropriate sufficient funds 
for the construction and adequate staffing 
of institutions expressly designed to provide 
for delinquent juveniles the care, guidance, 
and discipline that should have been pro- 


7 Tappan, “Children and Youth in the 
Criminal Court,” 261 Annals 128, 129-130 
(1949). 

7% Tappan, op. cit. supra note 12, at 427, 
table 25. 

” Rubin, “Protecting the Child in the Juve- 
nile Court,” 43 J. Crim L., Crim. and Pol. 
Sci. 425, 439 (1952). 
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vided by their parents. Unless'these things 
are done, and done promptly, the juvenile 
court movement is in grave danger of 
foundering. Dean Roscoe Pound regarded 
the establishment of the juvenile court in 
America as one of the most significant ad- 
vances in the administration of justice since 
the Magna Charta.° But the bright hope 
of this new form of jurisprudence could be 
snuffed out by failure of legislatures to sup- 
port the juvenile courts and to carry through 
on their promises. 

Who, then, must insist that the State make 
good on its obligations; who shall “catch the 
conscience of the King”? Parents and chil- 
dren have the most at stake; but the parents 
of delinquent youths and antisocial children 
are the least adequate of all the breed and 
their children are inarticulate and unor- 

Unselfish persons and organiza- 
tions devoted to the welfare of children 
abound, but only occasionally do State and 
Federal legislators pay heed to their requests. 
If the compact is to be enforced, the per- 
sons who will have to require compliance 
by the State with its juvenile court obliga- 
tions are the juvenile court judges them- 
selves. 

These men and women were elected or ap- 
pointed to judicial office and sworn to carry 
out the juvenile court law, the mutual com- 
pact previously described. On the one hand, 
they must protect the child and his parents 
from the community’s vengeance or the un- 
warranted encroachment of the State on the 
family’s individual rights; on the other 
hand, they must give due consideration to 
law enforcement and the safety of the com- 
munity. The strength of the juvenile court 
movement depends upon their ability to dis- 
charge this dual role effectively. In behalf 
of children in trouble—and an unpopular re- 
sponsibility it may be—they must insist that 
the State keep its promises. 

“We have to think of the right of the 
court to probation service, and the respon- 
sibility of the legislature to guarantee its 
adequacy in the courts.” *' The same prin- 
ciple applies to all of the other areas of the 
compact for which the State has responsi- 
bility. Judges should request appropria- 
tions for trained staff, psychiatric clinics, 
and research projects as necessities rather 
than as alms and benevolent gratuities. 

All those who are concerned about the 
advancement of the juvenile court philos- 
ophy should press for prompt State action 
and should support appropriate legislation 
on behalf of juvenile courts. But, in the 
last analysis, the mantle of leadership in 
this cause must fall onto the shoulders of 
juvenile court judges. They must require 
that any invocation of the doctrine of par- 
ens patriae be supported by a quid pro quo 
in the interests of the child. It is the 
obligation and duty of each juvenile court 
judge to demand, unequivocally and con- 
sistently, that the State keep its part of 
the bargain. 





LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. RoosEvett for the duration of 
the meeting of International Labor Or- 
ganization, on account of official busi- 
ness. 





SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 





“Guides for Juvenile Court Judges 127 
(1957) . 

“Turnbladh, “Half Justice,” 2 NPPA 
Jéurnal 306 (1956), emphasis supplied in 
original. 
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lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr, Martin of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest. of Mr. Barry) for 15 minutes on 
June 8. 

Mr. SCHERER (at the request of Mr. 
Barry) for 15 minutes on June 7. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT) for 15 minutes on tomorrow. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. PassMaNn and to include an edito- 
rial. 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. McCormack (at the request of Mr. 
BoLanD) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Horan to include tables and ex- 
tend his material in the remarks he 
made in the Committee of the Whole on 
the agriculture appropriation bill to- 
day. 

Mr. DONOHUE, in two instances, and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Revuss, the remarks he made in 
Committee of the Whole today, and to 
include a table and extraneous matter. 

Mr. ROBISON. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Barry) and to include extraneous 
matter: 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT in two instances. 

Mr. KEARNS. 

My. FINDLEY. 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT) and to include extrane- 
ous matter: 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

Mr. BoyKIN. 





ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 13846. An act for the relief of John 
Napoli; and 

H.R.5178. An act for the relief of the 
Reynolds Feal Corp., New York, N.Y., and the 
Lydick Roofing Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 





SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 133. An act granting the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact between the State of 
Arizona and the State of Nevada establish- 
ing a boundary between those States; 

S. 1941. An act to authorize construction 
of community support facilities at Los 
Alamos County, N. Mex.; and 

S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution designating 
the week of October 9-15, 1961, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The’ motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 17 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


990. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on examination of the leasing of Govern- 
ment-owned aircraft test engines by the De- 
partment of the Air Force to General Elec- 
tric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, during the period 
January 1, 1959, to December 31, 1960; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

991. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a pro- 
posed bill entitled “A bill to amend section 
17(a) of the Revised Organic Act of the Vir- 
gin Islands pertaining to the salary of the 
Government Comptroller”; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

992. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics of the House 
of Representatives, pursuant to section 1(f) 
of the act of June 1, 1960 (74 Stat. 151); to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

993. A letter from the Comptroller General 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
on the review of the accounting system and 
related matters of the Office of the Admin- 
istrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
(HHFA); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

994. A letter from the Administratur, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a draft of a proposed bill 
entitled “A bill to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for salaries and expenses, re- 
search and development, construction of fa- 
cilities, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7189. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to the compact or agreement be- 
tween the States of North Dakota and 
Minnesota with respect to the boundary be- 
tween such States; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 451). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 7475. A bill to provide for continuity 
and support of study, research, and develop- 
ment of programs for peaceful uses in sci- 
ence, commerce, and other activities related 
to Antarctica, which shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, gathering, evaluating, cor- 
relating, and dispersing of information and 
knowledge obtained from exploration, re- 
search, and other mediums relating to 
weather, communications, travel, and other 
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areas of information; also to coordinate 
Antarctic activities among those agencies of 
the U.S. Government and private institutions 
interested in or concerned directly with the 
promotion, advancement, increase, and dif- 
fusion of knowledge of the Antarctic; and 
to direct and administer U.S. Antarctic pro- 
grams in the national interest; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
By Mr. BERRY: 

H.R. 7476. A Dill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a commission on problems of 
small towns and rural counties; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY (by request): 

HR. 7477. A bill to repeal section 409 of 
the Public Buildings Act of 1949, requiring 
the submission of a report to the Congress 
concerning eligible public building projects; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H.R. 7478. A bill to amend section 170(b) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.R. 7479. A bill to amend the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended, to provide com- 
pensation for certain World War II losses; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 7480. A bill to assist the States to 
provide additional facilities for research at 
the State agricultural experiment stations; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 7481. A bill to amend section 170(b) 
(1) of the Internal Revenue Code; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 7482. A bill to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLEM MILLER: 

H.R. 7483. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of cooperative outdoor recreation 
research centers; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 7484. A bill to amend section 162 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with re- 
spect to legislative proposals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 7485. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to provide that property 
found on premises owned or leased by the 
United States may be returned to the finder 
if the owner cannot be found; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of New York: 

H.R. 7486. A bill to provide for continuity 
and support of study, research, and develop- 
ment of programs for peaceful uses in sci- 
ence, commerce, and other activities related 
to Antarctica, which shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, gathering, evaluating, cor- 
relating, and dispersing of information and 
knowledge obtained from exploration, re- 
search, and other mediums relating to 
weather, communications, travel, and other 
areas of information; also to coordinate 
Antarctic activities among those agencies of 
the U.S, Government and private institu- 
tions interested in or concerned directly with 
the promotion, advancement, increase, and 
diffusion of knowledge of the Antarctic; and 
to direct and administer U.S. Antarctic pro- 
grams in the national interest; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 7487. A bill to establish the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal National Historical 
Park, in: the State of Maryland, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 7488. A bill to amend part IV of sub- 
title C of title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
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velop, the South Barrow. gasfield, Naval Pe- 
troleum Reserve No. 4, for the. p of 
making gas available for sale to the native 
village of Barrow and to other non-Federal 
communities and installations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 
By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R, 7489. A bill to provide;for continuity 
and support of study, research, and develop- 
ment of programs for peaceful uses in sci- 
ence, commerce, and other activities related 
to Antarctica, which shall include, but shall 
not be limited to, gathering, evaluating, cor- 
relating, and dispersing of information and 
knowledge obtained from exploration, re- 
search, and other mediums relating to 
weather, communications, travel, and other 
areas of information; also to coordinate 
Antarctic activities among those agencies of 
the U.S. Government and private institu- 
tions interested in or concerned directly with 
the promotion, advancement, increase, and 
diffusion of knowledge of the Antarctic; and 
to direct and administer U.S. Antarctic pro- 
grams in the national interest; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

H.R. 7490. A bill for the protection of ma- 
rine mammals on the high seas, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 7491. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide additional 
compensation for veterans suffering the loss 
or loss of use of both vocal cords, with result- 
ing complete aphonia; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRIS K. UDALL: 

H.R. 7492. A bill to amend Public Law 
86-506, 86th Congress (74 Stat. 199), ap- 
proved June 11, 1960; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCKLEY (by request) : 

H.R. 7493. A bill to authorize the making 
and enforcement of regulations at water 
supply projects in the District of Columbia 
and environs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 7494. A bill to provide direct aid to 
the States and territories for educational 
purposes only for the benefit of the taxpayers 
and local governments; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

H.R. 7495. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit the donation 
of surplus personal property to union locals 
for use in apprentice training program; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: 

H.R. 7496. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to provide that 
certain distributions of stock made pursuant 
to orders enforcing the antitrust laws shall 
not be treated as dividend distributions but 
shall be treated as a return of basis and 
result in gain only to the extent basis of the 
underlying stock is exceeded; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 7497. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act, as amended, in order to make 
unlawful, as unreasonable and unjust dis- 
crimination against and undue burden upon 
interstate commerce, certain property tax 
assessments of common carrier property, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 7498. A bill granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the southern inter- 
state nuclear compact, and for related pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN ZANDT: 

H.R. 7499. A bill to authorize the appro- 
priation to the Corregidor Bataan Memorial 
Commission, of $7,500,000, to be used to carry 
out the provisions of the act of August 5, 
1953, as amended; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 
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oui) By Mr: MORGAN: 

H-R.'7500. A‘ bill to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested coun- 
tries and areas in meeting their needs for 
skilled manpower; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. ZABLOCKI: 

H.R. 7501. A bill to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested coun- 
tries and areas in meeting their needs for 
skilled manpower; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAYS: 

H.R. '7502. A bill to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested coun- 
tries and areas in meeting their needs for 
skilled manpower; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McDOWELL: 

H.R. 7503. A bill to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested coun- 
tries and areas in meeting their needs for 
skilled manpower; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 7504. A bill to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested coun- 
tries and areas in meeting their needs for 
skilled manpower; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 7505. A bill to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested coun- 
tries and areas in meeting their needs for 
skilled manpower; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. REUSS: 

H.R. 7506. A bill to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested 
countries and areas in meeting their needs 
for skilled manpower; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland: 

H.R. 7507. A bill to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested 
countries and areas in meeting their needs 
for skilled manpower; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R.'7508. A bill to provide for a Peace 
Corps to help the peoples of interested coun- 
tries and areas in meeting their needs for 
skilled manpower; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KING of Utah: 

H.R. 7509. A bill to provide for appoint- 
ment by the Postmaster General of post- 
masters at first-, second-, and third-class 
post offices; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

H.R. 7510. A bill to clarify the intent of 
Congress in the act of September 2, 1958, re- 
lating to the exchange of lands between the 
United States and the Navajo Tribe; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R.7511. A bill to revise the effective 
dates of certain increases in compensation 
granted to employees of the Government 
Printing Office, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MOULDER: 

H.R. 7512. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended, to provide 
for a class of supplemental air carriers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana: 

H.R. 7513. A bill to restate terms of the 
grants covering the Rockefeller Wildlife 
Refuge and Game Preserve to permit it to 
comply with current Louisiana law; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

H.J. Res. 441. Joint resolution to com- 
memorate the 75th anniversary of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; te the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H. Con. Res. 325. Concurrent resolution 

expressing the sense of Congress on the con- 
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struction of an interstate highway in Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on Public Works. 
By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. Res. 326. Resolution to express the 
sense of the House on tax-exempt contribu- 
tions to secure release of persons held in 
custody by the Government of Cuba; to the 

ttee on Ways and Means. 

H. Res. 327. Resolution to express the 
sense Of the House on the application of the 
Logan Act to private correspondence with 
foreign governments; to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memo- 
rials were presented and referred as 


follows: 


By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of California, memorial- 
the President and the Congress of the 
United States relative to the Arab League 
boycott of American citizens, business and 
industry; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Louisiana, memorializing the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States 
relative to House Concurrent Resolution 
15 of the Legislature of Louisiana, which re- 
lates to Federal aid to public schools; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 


H.R. 7514. A bill for the relief of Mercedes 
Robinson; to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary 
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By Mr. COAD: 

H.R. 7515. A bill for the relief of John L. 

Toth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 7516. A bill for the relief of Angeliki 
Psychari; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 7517. A bill for the relief of Georgia 
Kollintza; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 7518. A bill for the relief of Christos 
John Kyriakopoulos; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 7519. A bill for the relief of Gin Gim 

Hang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 7520. A bill for the relief of Jorge 

Fong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 7521. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Ng 

Kam Ore; to the Committee on the Ju- 


By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 7522. A bill for the relief of Col. 
Harold 8S. Morton; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 7523. A bill for the relief of Eva 
Laner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 7524. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Hanna Diderman Rosental; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H.R. 7525. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarita M. Respicio; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Mississippi: 

H.R. 7526. A bill for the relief of Edith 

Wang; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R.7527. A bill for the relief of Vic- 
toria Kendall; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. HANSEN: 

H.R. 7528. A bill for the relief of Ki Su 
(Theresa) Moun; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


166. By Mr. LIBONATI: House Joint Reso- 
lution No. 48 adopted in the 72d General As- 
sembly of the State of Illinois, relative to 
the U.S. Internal Revenue Service requiring 
payment of income taxes without permitting 
deductions of expenses of members of legis- 
latures who have no other occupation by 
reason of retirement, or otherwise; and that 
the Honorable Grorce Alken, U.S. Senator 
from Vermont, has introduced a bill in the 
U.S. Senate (S. 587) to remedy this situa- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

167. By Mr. MONAGAN: Petition of the 
Connecticut Public Utilities Commission re- 
garding the extent of participation of the 
General Services Administration in proceed- 
ings before regulatory agencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

168. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Eisho 
Oshiro, Naha City, Okinawa, relative to re- 
questing legislation for payment of US. 
funds for compensation for certain dam- 
ages; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

169. Also, petition of Harumasa Irei, mayor 
of Kadena Son, Okinawa, relative to request- 
ing legislation for settlement of Ryukyuan 
pre-treaty claims; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

170. Also, petition of Eisho Kawasaki and 
Kihei Shiroma, mayors of Tamagusuku and 
Iheya Son, Okinawa, relative to requesting 
legislation for compensation for certain dam- 
ages; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

171. Also, petition of Hajime Takara, Naha 
City, Ryukyus, relative to requesting com- 
pensation for certain damages to the Ryu- 
kyuan people; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Cur Debt to Our War Heroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
May 30, 1961; appropriate Memorial Day 
exercises, honoring the heroic dead of 
all our wars, were held on the Common 
in my home city of Worcester, Mass. 

The exercises were principally spon- 
sored by the Willie Grout Camp, Sons of 
Union Veterans, and were very well at- 
tended by local citizens and members of 
the various veterans organizations in the 
area. 

It was my privilege to speak at these 
exercises and I have been asked to in- 
clude here the address I delivered, which 
follows: 


MEMORIAL Day EXERCISES, WORCESTER 
Common, May 30, 1961 

It is a high privilege to join with you today 
in paying tribute to the heroic dead of all 
our wars. 

This ceremony very vividly and timely re- 
minds us that the individuals we commemo- 
rate today willingly gave up their lives for 
their beliefs. In dwelling upon their suf- 
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ferings and deaths in combat against the 
enemy we are virtually forced to ask our- 
selves, what are we willing to give up to 
further preserve the beliefs for which they 
died? 

This question realistically recalls the great 
obligations we have to our living veterans 
and those whom our departed heroes have 
left behind. 

A grateful and blessed country will not, I 
am sure, ever permit our history books to 
show that the widows and family members 
of those who died in war were denied a good 
measure of the material assistance which 
would have been provided for them by de- 
voted husbands and fathers had they lived. 

I am certain that the people of this Nation 
will never allow it to be said that our han- 
dicapped war veterans were forgotten and 
neglected in their rehabilitation needs or de- 
nied the medical and hospital facilities to 
which they are legally and morally entitled. 

The best guarantee for the promotion of 
genuine patriotism among those who could 
possibly be called in the future is a dem- 
onstration of how we have met our obliga- 
tions to those who have served in the past. 

It is well for us, also, to emphasize today 
the beliefs of those who have served and 
are gone. In summary, they believed in the 
dignity of the individual and his on 
of inalienable rights and liberties granted by 
the Creator. 

By their deaths, those we commemorate 
today retained these beliefs and rights for 
us. 

Just as in the day of those to whom we are 
paying tribute here, we are now again chal- 


lenged by an enemy that has openly de- 
clared their determination to take away the 
God-given rights we, and the other free 
peoples, enjoy and place us all under the 
tyrannical yoke of atheistic communism. 

The scheme of their accom mt has 
not yet reached the point of open military 
aggression, and may God grant that it never 
will. 

Instead, they are projecting a cold war 
strategy, with which we are becoming in- 
creasingly familiar, of provoking irritation 
on one day and hypocritical gestures for 
peaceful negotiation on the next. 

Their obvious, ultimate hope is that by 
inciting prolonged discouragement, division, 
dissension, and peaceful yearning among 
ourselves and our allies we will finally be- 
come so frustrated, so soft, so exhausted, 
and so spiritless, they will be able to sub- 
jugate us all without any violent struggle. 

Their indictment of us, in brief, is that 
we have lost the genuine character for na- 
tional patriotism, that our traditional uni- 
fied courage has been dissipated and that 
our historical capacity for sacrifice has dis- 
appeared. We must then urgently and 
promptly show them that the charges in 
their indictment are false. 

The President of the United States has 
issued a renewed call for all Americans to 
join in concerted action to meet and defeat 
the Russian cold war strategy. He has 
voiced a most solemn warning for all in- 
dividuals and segments of American society 
to unite in demonstrating willingness to 
undergo the sacrifices necessary to show the 
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Russian leaders that they are wrong in 
their convictions about the American people. 

He has indicated his own belief that 
this cold war struggle with the Communist 
dictators may well be extended over an 
indefinite period during which we may ex- 
perience frustrating reverses as well as 
encouraging triumphs. 

This Nation is dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of peace. Our forebearers came to 
these shores to escape tyranny and to live 
in peace. Our purpose today is to maintain 
peace, with honor. I know that this Gov- 
ernment will never abandon the pursuit of 
such peace. But to accomplish that peace, 
and avert the wholesale destruction of nu- 
clear war, we must convince the Russian 
leaders that peaceful negotiation is their 
own wisest and best choice. 

The only way we can convince them of 
that fact is by a national demonstration 
of patriotic willingness to pledge our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor, as our 
forefathers did, for the survival of freedom 
and liberty in a new and better world of 
the future. 

The men and women whom we publicly 
honor this morning gave up their lives for 
this heroic purpose. If this ceremony is to 
have any real meaning, we must stand ready 
to do the same. 

Let us pray the Almighty to give us the 
united character, strength, and courage to 
fulfill the trust placed in us by those who 
died for God and for country. 





When Freedom Dies in Its Sleep 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
ever-increasing pleasure for me to ob- 
serve the rising star of my congressional 
neighbor, the Honorable CHaRLEs E. 
GoopELL, of the 43d Congressional Dis- 
trict of New York. Although young both 
in years and in legislative experience, 
“CHARLIE’s” personality, his devotion to 
duty, his fighting heart, and, above all, 
his abundant commonsense, have dem- 
onstrated to all of us in the short time 
he has been with us that here, indeed, 
is a worthy successor to the Honorable 
“Dan” Reed, who for so long and so 
faithfully served both the 43d Congres- 
sional District of New York and his Na- 
tion in this body. 

Congressman GOODELL was the main 
speaker at the Memorial Day services 
held this year at Geneseo, N.Y. His ad- 
dress was both stirring and thought 
provoking. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, it is my pleasure to insert the full 
text of that address: 

Tue Most IGNOMINIOUsS DEATH OF THEM ALL 

It is an awesome experience for me each 
time I return to the fertile acreage of the 
43d Co) onal District in New York State 
from the frenetic activity in our Nation's 
Capital. It is so easy to lose all perspective 
when you go on and on, shuffling reams of 
paper and debating momentous issues so far 
away from the people who are most directly 
concerned. At times the issues almost be~- 
come unreal—something out of a ridiculous, 
insane fantasy. It is then that a man must 
return to the soil and to his people in search 
of new inspiration and dedication. 
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I have journeyed from our Nation’s Capital 
to be with you today, not alone to express 
a@ message in words, but perhaps even more 
importantly, to draw from you a renewed 
dedication of spirit. I thank you for the 
opportunity. I always point with particular 
pride to the fact that I represent such good 
people in the Genesee Valley. Cherishing 
the people and the area as I do, this occa- 
sion is especially meaningful for me. 

We are gathered on Memorial Day so that 
the children can have a good time, so that 
all of us may relax from our daily chores 
with those we love, and so that all of you 
may practice your self-discipline in sitting 
through a dry and tiresome address by your 
Congressman. But we are gathered together 
for other reasons. This is a time when we 
pause to look beyond ourselves. We do so, 
first, by turning backward and remembering 
the blazing glory along with the humble 
grime and ache of the past. We remember 
those among our family and neighbors who 
have made the final sacrifice, in order that 
you and I might live in freedom. If we can 
recapture in our hearts today just a small 
part of the agony they knew, our gathering 
will be more meaningful than just a happy 
frolic for the family. 

People have died, have bled, have suffered. 
Seldom does a hero die with flags waving 
in the breeze, trumpets sounding their clar- 
ion call or people cheering. Nor do they 
know in those final moments the solemn, 
simple peace of taps sounded at sundown. 
They usually die in fear and dirt, uncer- 
tainty and pain, loneliness and chaos. The 
men and women we honor today fought to 
live, but they were prepared to die in order 
that you and I might live to carry forward 
the banner of freedom. 

Memorial Day is a fizzle, if we do not 
relive in our hearts for a few moments the 
tragedies of the past. 

But Memorial Day is not just a time for 
turning our eyes backward. It is an occa- 
sion for appreciating the past, while facing 
resolutely into the future. Yes, it is a 
time for bands and parades, for family pic- 
nics and fun, for joyful living. Those are 
the trappings that symbolize a part of our 
tribute to the great heroes of the past. We 
cannot celebrate this day only in sadness and 
tears of despair for what is forever past. We 
are alive. In the shadow of the past, we 
can yet pronounce simply and truthfully 
that the future belongs to us. What kind of 
future? Will it be worthy of the storied 
past? Will the future of today build our 
children’s future for tomorrow? Or will 
these wonderful bundles of energy and love 
we call children in the words of the Scrip- 
tures “inherit the wind’? 

Many of you may say, “Don’t talk to me 
about missiles and nuclear bombs and space- 
ships. Those are things that are beyond 
me. What do you expect me to do to pre- 
vent the human race from raining missiles 
of desolation on each other?” 


Now I agree that neither you nor I will 
have much to say about the final decisions 
as to the survival of mankind. But, on the 
other hand, there is a long preparation for 
destruction as well as for discovery. No 
man—no woman—will be entirely exempt 
from blame if mankind eventually commits 
mass suicide and wipes the race from the 
face of the globe. Washington, D.C., seems 
a long way from the day-to-day business af- 
fairs in Geneseo and Livingston County. 
And much farther away are Paris—where 
our President will meet shortly with De 
Gaulle—or Vienna—where our President will 
meet at the summit with Khrushchev. 
Nonetheless the support of every American 
is important to the President at times like 
these. It is especially important when you 
think he’s wrong and you are critical of the 
President, yet stand behind him through a 
crisis as our leader. 
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But I want to talk to you today, not about 


the mighty, world-shaking problems in 
Washington, Geneva, or Paris, but about 
those things that you can do—every day— 
here in Geneseo or wherever else you go 
about “shuffling off your mortal coil.” On 
this Memorial Day 1961 what can you and 
I do about the unknown expanse of the 
future that lies before us? 

Not long ago our own good Senator 
KEATING delivered a moving address in 
Olean, N.Y. He concluded with words to 
this effect, and I paraphrase: “Freedom has 
died in many ways over the history of the 
world. It has died on the battlefields, in 
deception and intrigue, in revolution, in the 
grasping selfishness of its leaders, in ignor- 
ance. But the worst—the most ignomini- 
ous—death of them all, is when freedom 
dies in its sleep.” 

There is abroad in the streets of Geneseo 
today a deadly sleeping sickness. It hasn't 
afflicted too many of our robust, self-reliant 
Livingston folk—not nearly as many as in 
other parts of the country. It reaches epi- 
demic proportions in the slums of our cities 
and has spread to the suburbs. It is the 
most contagious disease known to mankind, 
It has many different names. Some call it 
“Govern-me-itis’; others prefer ‘“Support- 
me-itis”; you might call it “Cancer of the 
Lazy Bone.” But whatever name you put 
on it, the disease is the same. It breeds in 
its most deadly form in nations that have 
reached the age of maturity and abundance. 
It is the great destroyer of civilizations in 
their prime of life. Free Americans have 
climbed to a new summit of abundance and 
well-being, a summit far beyond the wildest 
dreams of our forefathers. Yet we have the 
dread disease attacking our vital organs. It 
is a sleeping sickness because it dulls the 
sense of a nation, gives its citizens a feeling 
of euphoria—all is well—while it kills from 
within. 

Perhaps you know someone who has this 
disease or is a carrier? It’s not easy to tell. 
Your son, your aunt, your neighbor may have 
it. Unfortunately, there is no skin rash 
as fn measles or scarlet fever. Although the 
victim usually finds the reclining position 
most comfortable, he has no pain, and no 
fever at all. Here are some of the symptoms. 
Watch out for them; they won’t hurt you 
too much, but they'll kill your country. 

1. A feeling that hard work is to be 
avoided, if possible, but in any event kept to 
@ minimum. No longer is hard productive 
labor—the utilizing to the fullest a person's 
skills and potential—recognized as one of the 
deep satisfactions in life. 

2. A belief that honesty and high moral 
standards are relative—relative to what some 
of your neighbors apply in their lives or 
perhaps to the standards of our Hollywood 
and TV scenarios. The usual excuse for this 
kind of action is, “Well, if I don’t do it I 
won’t survive long in this business.” 

3. A feeling that somebody has got to do 
something about that problem in the com- 
munity, but I haven’t got time. This usually 
ends up in passing the problem to those in 
the community who truly have the least 
time or, worse, ignoring the problem entirely. 

4. A feeling that somehow there is a col- 
lective wisdom about government that will 
solve our problems better for us than we can 
accomplish on our own. 

5. A feeling that we live in an unreal world 
in which money that comes from Washing- 
ton is like manna from heaven. No one has 
to pay extra taxes for it, because we can 
borrow the money and increase the national 
debt, or raise the money from economic 
growth or some other economic theory that 
seemingly avoids the burden ever falling back 
onto the taxpayer. 

6. A feeling that what we can do as in- 
dividuals is too small to make any difference. 
Let’s appeal to government to do it for us. 
The bigger the government and the further 
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away from us, the better, because it will be 
less likely to call on us as individuals to take 
up our own share. This feeling persists in 

ite of the undeniable truth that the 
genuinely great personal crises are almost al- 
ways the person-to-person issues that every 
one of us has a part in creating and solving. 

So there we have named just six symp- 
toms of this dread disease. Each of you 
could name many more. But starting with 
those six—avoiding hard work like the 
plague, compromising honesty and moral 
standards, leaving community problems to 
others, revering the collective wisdom of 
government, imagining that government 
spending money comes from somewhere 
other than the people themselves, and de- 
grading the importance of one’s own indi- 
yidual contribution in human affairs—those 
six give you the idea of the character of this 
sleeping sickness that afflicts our beloved 
Nation. 

They all add up to a loss in the pioneer- 
ing spirit of a free people. We have grad- 
ually allowed ourselves to be lulled into a 
defenseless condition. We engage in con- 
stant discussions about which Government 

will give the most things to the 
most people. No longer do we look upon 
government as a means of caring for the 
unfortunate and expanding the opportuni- 
ties for the fortunate. Government now 
must care for both the unfortunate and the 
fortunate. The classic phrase of Senator 
Cotron, of New Hampshire, tells us where 
we're headed: 

“A government that gives you everything 
you want, ends up taking everything you’ve 
got.” 

Each of you has ability, skill, a special 
attribute. God made us all with a function 
we could perform better than anyone else 
in the world. Some may have skill in their 
hands, others in their tongues; some in 
their good looks, others in their open hearts; 
but each of us has that function, that skill, 
that combination of characteristics that 
God has given to an individual human being 
at his creation. If we arouse ourselves— 
shake off the lethargy that has taken hold 
of our spirits—we can yet beat off the sleep- 
ing sickness that gnaws at our Nation from 
within. 

In summarizing one’s thoughts in Gen- 
eseo, N.Y., it seems peculiarly appropriate 
to quote a Wadsworth—in this case Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow: 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


Today, in the memory of those who have 
passed beyond ahead of us, let us rededicate 
ourselves as individuals—amidst freedom 
and health and abundance unknown before 
in the history of man—to do the frustrat- 
ing, perplexing, limitless number of little 
jobs which God requires of free men. If 
Americans bestir themselves, there is yet 
time to prevent the most ignominious death 
_— to man—when freedom dies in its 

eep. 





Present Day Challenges 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a 
leader of the free world we find our- 
Selves saddled with special responsibility 
and obligation for serving humanity. 
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In addition to being a major chal- 
lenger to communism’s effort to con- 
quer the world we are also involved in 
a great “boot straps” operation by man- 
kind to lift itself to higher standards of 
living. 

By experience we know the task will 
not be easily or quickly accomplished. 

Nevertheless, we must face up to the 
job and do the best we can to fulfill not 
only our responsibilities, but also take 
advantage of the opportunities to serve 
mankind. 

Recently, I was privileged to comment 
on highlights of present-day challenges 
over radio station WGN, Chicago. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this address 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS OF ADDRESS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY 
BY Hon. ALEXANDER WILEY, REPUBLICAN, OF 
WISCONSIN, SENIOR REPUBLICAN, SENATE 
ForREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE OVER RaDIO 
STaTION WGN, Curcaco, 7:30 P.M., JUNE 4, 
1961 


Today, the United States faces the greatest 
opportunity and challenge in history. 

At home, major problems include the fol- 
lowing: 

Economically, some of the recession hang- 
over is still with us—although more and 
more “recovery” signs are appearing on the 
horizon. 

Politically, the task of equitably accom- 
modating differing races within our free 
system is extremely difficult. The recent 
riots, for example, have given our Nation a 
“black eye” in the view of the world. 

Socially, we have great needs in education, 
aging, youth development, and other fields. 

Overall, we—in a fast-progressing age— 
need to find new and better ways of utilizing 
our invaluable human and natural resources. 

Internationally, also, we are confronted 
with great obligations and responsibilities. 

As leader of the free world, we “head up” 
the fighting forces against the spread of 
communism. The life-and-death struggle 
involves not only military forces, but also 
@ severe testing of each major feature— 
political, social, economic, ideological, hu- 
man—of the opposing system. The fate of 
modern man—and the survival of free- 
dom—depends upon the outcome of the 
East-West struggle. 

There is need, also, for helping to conquer 
poverty, ignorance, prejudice, malnutrition, 
and other age-old enemies of the body and 
spirit of mankind. Unless this is done, there 
will never be m 

Without human dignity, man will not long 
be satisfied or peaceful. 

Whether or not there is opportunity for 
the human race to attain the ultimate in 
progress, of course, depends to a large degree 
upon avoiding a third world war. 

To try to find ways to negotiate East- 
West differences, President Kennedy met 
with, Mr. Khrushchev. Fortunately, the 
world expected no “miracle working” in 
Vienna. The range of differences is so wide 
and varied that even in the best of climates 
these could not be easily or quickly “ironed 
out.” 

By past experiences, we have learned that 
the Reds are willing to negotiate on points 
only when: 

1. They will benefit from advantages, 
present or future, to support the cause of 
communism. 

2. Failure to negotiate would threaten to 
start a large-scale war. 

3. World opinion is strong enough to have 
an impact even on the policies of the Krem- 
lin and of Peiping; or 

4. Negotiation offers an opportunity for 
progagandizing. 
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However, the willingness of Mr. Kennedy 
to meet with the Kremlin leader refiects, 
once more US. to go the extra 
mile—if it will contribute to peace. 

In negotiations, however, we must never 
forget that we, and the Communists confer 
with the same words—often through a vocab- 
ulary of double meaning—to attain different 
goals: we, and the Western nations want 
peace; the Reds want to conquer the world. 

These then, are a few of the tasks ahead 
of us. 

Despite the magnitude of these problems, 
this is no time for pessimism. True, history 
has saddled us with special great respon- 
sibilities. However, we also have special 
tools—born of human ingenuity—to enable 
us to make our contribution to progress in 
the world. 

A great challenge to modern man is to at- 
tain the perspective, in the space age, the 
understanding, the new sense of inter- 
relationships of man and nations of the 
space age. Upon such a foundation, we can 
then design the policies and programs to 
enable us—within our limitations—to make 
a useful contribution to man’s ultimate 
destiny. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s general education bill, 
H.R. 7300, is supposed to make more 
money available for public schools, but 
it provides no adequate safeguard as- 
suring that States will continue their 
present spending for public schools. 

A clue to what may be ahead can be 
found on page 6 of the Chicago Tribune 
of June 2, 1961. 

The newspaper reports that Illinois 
legislators are considering a proposal to 
amend State law so State taxation for 
school purposes will be reduced by the 
amount of Federal funds expected under 
H.R. 7300. The State aid formula of 
$252 per pupil would be retained but 
State spending would be reduced by 
about $60 million. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, H.R. 7300 
can and probably will become a tax 
crutch for State governments, without 
increasing the amount of money avail- 
able for education. 

As State legislatures shift tax respon- 
sibility to Uncle Sam, pressure will in- 
crease for still more Federal spending. 
Another tax shift will follow, and so on. 
The billion a year provided in the cur- 
rent bill is just a trickle compared with 
the torrent to follow. 

If we enact H.R. 7300 into law, it will 
be just a few short years before the full 
tax burden for public education will be 
shifted to the Federal Government. We 
would then have a costly, monolithic 
educational system directed from Wash- 
ington. 

Parents would have about as much 
influence over local schools as they have 
over the policies of the local post office. 
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National Parks for the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, warning voices were raised 
less than a decade ago about the deteri- 
oration of our national park system. 
Magazine writers described the traffic 
jams, the “outdoor slums,” the poorly 
maintained roads and health hazards 
which existed in so many of the parks 
we had set aside for “the enjoyment of 
future generations.” 

The response to those warnings was 
gratifying. The Mission 66 program 
was initiated. We repaired and re- 
stored; we are trying to plan ahead, too, 
for the greatest crowds and the greatest 
public use anticipated in the years 
ahead. 

The new Secretary of the Interior, 
Stewart Udall, has taken stock of Mis- 
sion 66 at its halfway mark in an article, 
“National Parks and the Future,” 
printed in the June 1961 issue of the 
“Atlantic Monthly.” Mr. Udall gives 
compelling account of the difficulties 
that arise when a nation wants to use 
its parks and preserve them at the same 
time. His article should impress all 
Americans with the need for care and 
vigilance in our development of and our 
basic philosophy about national parks. 

Impressive as these arguments are, 
however, Secretary Udall makes an even 
more profound point when he describes 
the new administration’s concern about 
the “ever-increasing interest in the land 
and in man’s relationship to it.” The 
Secretary writes: 

This brings into focus the central domestic 
crisis which confronts America today, the 
fact that population tends to outrun space, 
and that the very spaciousness which has 
formed the face and character of our people 
is now threatened. The most noticeable 
scarcity in this society of abundance is land. 
The pressures on our land—especially land 
suitable for parks and outdoor recreation— 
are relentless. Another 4 million Ameri- 
cans will be born into this country this 
year. Given fair weather each day, another 
300,000 acres of countryside will fall to bull- 
dozers, cement mixers, and logging crews. 

If we want to save some of this land for 
parks and for the enjoyment of the out- 
doors, we must act now. 


Here, it seems to me, we can see the 
true dimensions of the problem. A na- 
tion with broad reaches of open land 
must, nevertheless, conserve and plan 
for intensive use. 

Secretary Udall, though primarily con- 
cerned in this article about the national 
park system in the West, regards the 
problems of the more crowded Eastern 
States as part of the same national 
challenge. 


America’s families— 


He writes— 


should have opportunities for outdoor rec- 
reation within easy reach of their homes. 
And, properly, they should rely for such 
recreation on their State and local govern- 
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ments. State and local action to set aside 
land for outdoor recreation would take pres- 
sure off the national parks, but more im- 
portant would be the benefits which care- 
fully developed open land would bring to 
the communities themselves and to their 
residents. 


The Secretary is therefore sounding a 
national alarm, not one for the conser- 
vationist alone, or for the occasional 
visitor to our national recreation areas. 
He makes it easy for every American to 
realize that our national goals are, like 
our Nation, indivisible. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL PARKS FOR THE FUTURE 
(By Stewart Udall) 


(In answer to the question of whether our 
national parks are in jeopardy, Stewart 
Udall, the new Secretary of the Interior, has 
written the following reply. A native of 
Arizona, Mr. Udall was admitted to the Ari- 
zona bar in 1948 and served in the 84th to 
86th Congresses before being appointed to 
the Cabinet.) 

In the summer of 1953, Bernard De Voto, 
the Cambridge conservationist and chroni- 
cler of the West, made his way through 
some 15 of our great national parks. With 
him traveled, figuratively speaking, some 
17 million Americans who sought, with De 
Voto, to renew their spirits in the wild and 
scenic places of our land. On this return 
De Voto pronounced a verdict on what he 
had seen, and a disturbing verdict it was to 
all who knew his deep affection for our na- 
tional parks. “Let’s close the national 
parks,’”’ De Voto wrote caustically. “Let us, 
as a beginning, close Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Rocky Mountain, and Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Parks—close them and seal them, 
assign the Army to patrol them, and so hold 
them secure for a more enlightened future.” 

De Voto’s anger was directed at the rot, 
decay, and neglect he had encountered 
everywhere. Sewage was seeping into Yel- 
lowstone Lake, and the campgrounds of the 
park looked like outdoor slums because, as 
De Voto put it, “they are slums.” On the 
breathtaking rim of Black Canyon of the 
Gunnison, the guard rails had rotted away; 
not one ranger was assigned to the area; and 
even the visitor’s register had been stolen. 
Fire, health, and safety hazards were prev- 
alent at every turn. 

At about the same time, the Reader’s Di- 
gest warned prospective visitors that “your 
trip is likely to be fraught with discomfort, 
disappointment, even danger,” and Conrad 
Wirth, then as now the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, had to agree that “We 
actually get scared when we think of the 
bad health conditions.” The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post took its turn at bat and editorial- 
ized that the “great canyons, pristine lakes 
and the endless beauties of nature of our 
national parks” were being displaced by 
“traffic jams on beat-up highways, beer cans 
in the geysers, honky-tonk commercialism 
* * * outdoor slums.” 

America’s glory has been its natural won- 
ders; how, then, did we allow our national 
parks to suffer such disfigurement? 

The answer is that up until 1941 the re- 
sources of the National Park Service, the 
custodian of our parks and monuments, 
were reasonably adequate. But with the 
onset of World War II, money and man- 
power were cut to the bone, and when mil- 
lions of Americans turned to the parks in 
the postwar period, the rangers were over- 
whelmed. 
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In 1940 some 7 million people visited the 
parks. By 1953, the year of De Voto’s trek 
the figure had more than doubled, and the 
Park Service, with a smaller ranger force, 
had to administer 18 new areas as well. 

Today few in Washington would dispute 
the proposition that the esprit and dedica- 
tion of the men who run the National Park 
Service are unexcelled in our Government. 
Yet the postwar years found some rangers 
and their families living in rat-infesteq 
shacks and paying the Government a pain. 
ful percentage of their modest salaries for 
the privilege. Not only the parks but the 
morale of the men charged to conserve them 
had become eroded to the danger point. 
These were the conditions which in 1956 
called into being the restorative work of 
Mission 66. 

RESTORATION 


Mission 66 was designed as a 10-year re- 
habilitation program to accommodate the 
floodtide of visitors without compromising 
basic conservation values. A series of master 
plans was developed for each of the 181 areas 
administered by the Park Service, and siz- 
able appropriations were obtained from a 
responsive Congress to enhance mainte- 
nance and underwrite new capital improve- 
ments. Thus, a frontal attack was made on 
the conditions that aroused De Voto’s ire and 
caused misgivings in his fellow Americans. 

Mission 66 is now at the halfway mark; a 
new administration has come to power; and 
it is an opportune moment to review the 
scope of the program and assess its work. 

The Park Service takes justifiable pride in 
maintenance systems that now protect the 
health and safety of park visitors. And, 
unquestionably, the main new capital devel- 
opment projects—roads, trails, campsites, 
interpretive exhibits—have made the parks 
more hospitable and have quickened appre- 
ciation of their wonders. But problems of 
delicate judgment have been created also. 

For example, take the problem of roads. 
In 1924, Stephen Mather, the first director 
of the Park Service, enunciated the basic 
guidelines: “It is not intended to have the 
parks gridironed with roads, but in each it 
is desired to make a good sensible road 
system so that visitors may have a chance 
to enjoy them. At the same time, large 
sections of each park will be kept in a nat- 
ural wilderness state without feeder roads, 
and will be accessible only by trails for the 
horseback rider and the hiker.” 


CAMPSITES 


In the late forties, the road systems in the 
parks were miserably inadequate and unsafe. 
However, 653 miles of existing roads have 
now been improved under Mission 66, while 
nearly 144 miles of new roads provide scenic 
vistas and access to new campground areas. 

Camping is one of the more intimate park 
experiences. To encourage it, 7,000 new 
campsites have been created, and an addi- 
tional 4,000 sites renovated. For access both 
to the spectacular and the humbler sites of 
natural beauty, 300 miles of trails have been 
built or improved. For many visitors, the 
most meaningful moments in the parks come 
when they join together around the fire in 
the evening to learn from ranger naturalists 
more of the natural history that surrounds 
them. There are now campfire circles for 
more than 25,000 persons, and 54 new inter- 
pretive centers to encourage the vital edu- 
cational work of the Park Service. 

Yet Mission 66 has inevitably evoked both 
praise ane blame from those who love and 
use our parks. The truth of the matter is 
that in 1916 the Interior Department was 
pitched onto the horns of a dilemma by Con- 
gress directive “to conserve the scenery 
* * * and the wildlife therein and to pro- 
vide for the enjoyment of the same in such 
@ manner and by such means as will leave 
them unimpaired for the enjoyment of 
future generations.” 
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Examining this singular congressional 
mandate, Wallace Stegner, the well-known 
novelist and conservationist, once wrote per- 
plexedly : “Provide for use, but leave unim- 

ired. Use, but protect. Keep the parks 

itive, but open them to millions. Make 
the scenery accessible with roads, trails, 
jookouts, but don’t scar it up. Provide—in- 
yisibly—campsites for millions, lodge and 
motel accommodations for hundreds of 
thousands, and the facilities of whole towns 
to take care of them. * * * Protect and re- 
store wildlife, even wolves and mountain 
lion, in order to keep the balance of na- 
ture, but do it in a show window where mil- 
lions can thrill to see it.” 

Over the years, some of the wisest men 
in the Interior Department have wrestled 
with this dilemma, and it is not surprising 
that many policy directives have touched off 
controversy. There have been mistakes; I 
would cite Tioga Road in Yosemite and the 
tower on Clingman’s Dome in the Great 
Smokies as two. But when you view the 
many Mission 66 projects in perspective, 
it is amazing that so few egregious errors 
have bee-. committed. 


TO USE AND YET PRESERVE 


During the Kennedy administration, spe- 
cial care will be taken that in the planning 
of roads, buildings, and village develop- 
ments, nature will take precedence over the 
needs of modern man. The Park Service 
cannot be too zealous in its work to main- 
tain, and raise, the standards of the facili- 
ties and the services it provides. No road 
or lodging is an end in itself, but exists to 
enhance the value of the park it serves. 

But too often critics have failed to con- 
cede that many of the “wrong” decisions 
have actually been dictated by conditions 
and compromises which preceded the estab- 
lishment of the parks. For example, Flo- 
ridians stipulated a developed area outside 
its heartland when they donated the land 
and money which led to the establishment 
of the Everglades National Park. And the 
Santa Fe Railroad and others owned land 
on the rim of the Grand Canyon long be- 
fore it became a national park. 

In my view, wise park administrators 
must steer judiciously between those who 
would ignore the park standards and those 
who construe each alternative according to 
their personal tastes. In any event, the 
pressure of tens of millions of people on a 
limited and often fragile land mass will 
surely grow more intense. Can our parks 
be both used and preserved at the same 
time? 

The answer is, They must be if we are to 
keep faith with future generations and 
serve the men and women of today. 

One concept long respected by the Park 
Service in its approach to the inherent 
dilemma has been the development within 
the wilderness of “zones of civilization” 
linked by roads. The result is that today 
99 percent of our national park land still 
enjoys wilderness status, and a visitor need 
only wander 200 yards off any road to enter 
primitive and untouched country. 

In Yellowstone, our oldest and most in- 
tensively used national park, the road sys- 
tem has been improved to carry the hun- 
dreds of thousands of cars that use it an- 
nually, but the natural wilderness has not 
been penetrated one foot farther than when 
the first motorcar was admitted 45 years 
ago. And here it should be borne in mind 
that Yellowstone is nearly 3 times the size 
of Rhode Island. All too few of the mil- 
lions of visitors venture beyond these paved 
corridors, yet the opportunity is there for 
anyone who wants to seize it. 

Looking at the vast panorama of our parks, 
one is impressed by the wisdom with which 
the Park Service has resolved the conflict 

m use and conservation. There are no 
more zealous guardians of our places of ex- 
traordinary beauty than those who cherish 
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the purity of our wild lands. Fortunately for 
ail of us, each noble stand of trees, each 
solitary mountain promontory, each desert 
canyon has its devoted band of friends. And 
this is as it should be, because wilderness 
land, paradoxically, is a fragile asset. 


PARKS ARE FOR PEOPLE 


However, it is also plain that parks are for 
people, and not people for parks. And these 
people are entitled to what De Voto has 
called “amiable diversions” in keeping with 
the purpose of their visit and the character 
of the park. The test of whether to allow 
such diversions as winter sports, for example, 
should be whether participants scar the 
terrain. Furthermore, we must consistently 
ask ourselves whether a particular organized 
activity adds a worthwhile dimension to the 
purpose for which our parks were established. 

This brings into focus the central domes- 
tic crisis which confronts America today, the 
fact that population tends to outrun space, 
and that the very spaciousness which has 
formed the face and character of our people 
is now threatened. The most noticeable 
scarcity in this society of abundance is land. 
The pressures on our land—especially land 
suitable for parks and outdoor recreation— 
are relentless. Another 4 million Ameri- 
cans will be born into this country this year. 
Given fair weather each day, another 300,000 
acres of countryside will fall to bulldozers, 
cement mixers, and logging crews. 

If we want to save some of this land for 
parks and for the enjoyment of the out- 
doors, we must act now. The enemy is time, 
not people. And time has run out for piece- 
meal action. The day is long past when a 
stroke of the pen could create new national 
parks out of the public domain. The time is 
now past when we could hoard a few more 
acres of park land in the West, where it is 
still relatively plentiful, and hope that some 
philanthropist would give us a little more 
elsewhere. 


NEW NATIONAL PARKS—NOW 


What is needed today, and needed urgently, 
is a truly national and wisely balanced pro- 
gram of land acquisition and park develop- 
ment. Last February, within a month of as- 
suming office, President Kennedy spelled out 
in a message to Congress the broad goals of 
a national land-conservation program. 

We have already come to the second phase 
of Mission 66. From 1956 to date, we rescued 
the national parks from rot and erosion; 
now, quickly, we must round out our park 
system by the inclusion of the remaining 
areas of exceptional scenic beauty. But new 
national parks are only a part of the answer 
to the exploding demand for outdoor recrea- 
tion in all parts of the country. Our great 
national parks represent one of the few re- 
maining opportunities for vacationing fam- 
ilies to enjoy the “early morning” experience 
of the wilderness. We did not set aside our 
parks for casual inspection. These unique 
areas were meant to provide what Laurance 
Rockefeller has called the cathedral ex- 
perience of nature. 

Furthermore, most of our finest parks are 
located in the western part of the United 
States, a considerable distance from centers 
of population. Yet America’s families should 
have opportunities for outdoor recreation 
within easy reach of their homes. And, 
properly, they should rely for such recrea- 
tion on their State and local governments. 
State and local action to set aside land for 
outdoor recreation would take pressure off 
the national parks, but more important 
would be the benefits which carefully de- 
veloped open land would bring to the com- 
munities themselves and to their residents. 

In most areas of our country, enough land 
is still available if we act now. But in the 
heavily industrialized parts of America, the 
only hope of salvaging what remains lies in 
inspired, and inspiring, leadership from our 
Governors and mayors. 
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The challenge is a double one: to preserve 
the face of our country for ourselves and 
our children, and at the same time to pro- 
vide plentiful and varied opportunities for 
people to enjoy the outdoors. 

I should like to see new national parks 
to protect such unique areas, for example, 
as the deep, sandstone canyons that sur- 
round Rainbow Bridge in southern Utah; 
the last remaining prairie lands in Kansas; 
Santa Cruz Island, Calif.; and the pro- 
posed Great Basin Park in Nevada. We must 
also move quickly to add the Great Beach 
and adjoining land of Cape Cod; Padre Is- 
land, Tex.; and Point Reyes to the national 
seashore system. 

Nowhere are the opportunities for out- 
door recreation more limited than in or near 
our cities. What little open country sep- 
arates the sprawling urban complexes on 
the east and west coasts is being pre- 
empted by various developments. Only bold 
action can save what remains. For example, 
at the Delaware Water Gap a magnificently 
varied recreation area could be created sur- 
rounding the proposed Tocks Island Reser- 
voir. This would give nearly one-third of 
the Nation’s population 75 miles of shore- 
front for outdoor sports and recreation. 

America’s land and water are on the block. 
The highest bidder is seldom the wisest 
user. Short-term developments and short- 
term gains will be debited a thousandfold 
against the assets of future generations, 
whose claim on America is as valid as ours. 

Some of us in Washington sense an ever- 
increasing interest in the land and in man’s 
relationship to it. President Kennedy has 
already struck the keynote. If we seize the 
opportunity and act to save the spacious- 
ness and grandeur of our land, later gen- 
erations may record this period as one of 
the most significant in the American con- 
servation movement. 





Battle of Philippi Fought 100 Years 
Ago—Lessons From Civil War Strife 


Meaningful in Today’s Struggle for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
last Saturday, June 3, there was pre- 
sented at Philippi, W. Va., a reenactment 
of the first land battle of the Civil War, 
originally fought just 100 years ago on 
that date. 

The reenactment of the battle was the 
culmination of the 5-day centennial 
commemoration of the Battle of Philip- 
pi, which was attended by many thou- 
sands of visitors who were drawn by pa-~ 
triotic and historical interests to this 
dramatization of an event from our Na- 
tion’s heritage. 

It was also the culmination of many 
hours of devoted work by members of the 
centennial commemoration committee 
and by the citizens of Philippi, painstak- 
ing and detailed work which occupied 
their thoughts and time for many weeks 
preceding the occasion. 

In addition to the live-fire skirmish, 
conducted by members of the North- 
South skirmish unit, the centennial pro- 
gram included a number of events of his- 
torical and cultural value and addresses 
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by the Honorable W. W. Barron, Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, the Honorable 
Walter H. Judd, Representative from 
Minnesota, and my colleague, Senator 
Robert C. Byrd. 

It was my pleasure to have been in- 
troduced by the Honorable Dayton R. 
Stemple, State senator from West Vir- 
ginia’s 15th senatorial district, and to 
address the gathering on the final day, 
June 3, Battle of Philippi Day. Because 
this event has significance for us all, 
Mr. President, as part of the ordeal from 
which our present Union emerged, I ask 
unanimous consent that the names of the 
members of the centennial committees 
and my remarks be printed in their en- 
tirety in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list and 
remarks were ordered to be printed in 
the ReEcorp, as follows: 

BATTLE OF PHILIPPI 
COMMITTEES 


First Land Battle of the Civil War Cen- 
tennial Commemoration, Inc., Dr. Karl J. 
Myers, president; general chairman, Dr. E. E. 
Myers. 

Executive committee: Dr. E. E. Myers, 
chairman; Miss Alma Pitts, secretary; Wil- 
liam Woodford, finance; Elliot Bryant, pub- 
licity; Mrs. Eva Margaret Carnes, historian; 
Ira L. Dadisman, reenactment; Dr. Richard 
E. Shearer, program; Frank Sigley, admin- 
istration; John EK. Phillips, treasurer. 

Pageant committee: Donald Smith, chair- 
man; Mrs. Mary Hogue-Author, Mrs. Rex 
Pyles, adaptation; Miss Mary Belle Smith, 
director; Miss Carolyn Shaver, Miss Joanne 
Isner, Miss Iris Butler. 

Parades: Philippi Lions Club, Junior 
Wolfe, chairman; tours, Dr. Hu C. Myers, 
chairman; information booth, Mrs. A. Lane 
Daugherty, chairman; guides, Richard 
Withers, chairman; history, Mrs. Eva Mar- 
garet Carnes, chairman; maps and pam- 
phiets, James Fogg, chairman; photographs, 
Mr. Richard Crawford, chairman; signs, 
Denzil Sinsel, chairman; properties, Ralph 
McDaniels, chairman; exhibits, Wellington 
Reed, chairman; Philippi area tour, Doyle 
Phillips, chairman; Belington area tour, 
Dave Gainer, chairman; Cove district area 
tour, Lindsey Wolf, chairman; Randolph 
County area, Donald Rice, chairman; Taylor 
area, George Shingleton, chairman; Tucker 
County area, Corricks Ford, Homer Fansler 
and Ken McClain, co-chairmen; roads, Guy 
Golden, chairman; office secretary, Miss Willa 
Humphreys. 

Registration and information: Supreme 
Woodman Circle, Mrs. Paul Skidmore, chair- 
man; housing, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, Miss Mabel Holsberry, chair- 
man; souvenirs committee, William Lam- 
bert, chairman; FHA Club; parking, Police 
Chief Jones Paugh, chairman; historical 
window display, DAR, Mrs. A. K. Bush, 
chairman. 


Storefront and street decorations, Philippi 
Volunteer Fire ent, G. Baughman, 
chairman; Civil War exhibit, Wellington 
Reed, chairman; exhibits on Philippi and 
Barbour County, Charles McDaniel, chair- 
man; descendants and historians dinner, 
Mrs. Virgil Hotsinpiller, chairman; civilian 
dress and fashion show, Philippi Women’s 
Club, Mrs. C. O. Phillips and Mrs. W. D. 
Sturm, cochairmen. 

Folk dancing, Miss Joan Wilson and Mrs. 
Ruth Thomas, cochairmen; religious phases 
of commemoration, Barbour County Council 
of Churches; telephone committee, Mrs. Eve- 
lyn V. McCoy, chairman; official photog- 
rapher, Richard Crawford; assistants, Wil- 
liam Morrison, John Duncan; hospitality 
committee, Philippi Kiwanis Club, Curtis 
Lambert, chairman; publicity, Mrs. Richard 
Scott and Mrs. Paul Skidmore. . 
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Excerpts FroM AN AppRESS BY SENATOR JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIR- 
GINIA, AT THE CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION 
OF THE BATTLE OF PHILIPPI, PHILIPPI, W. Va., 
JUNE 3, 1961 
One hundred years ago today our town of 

Philippi was entered upon the rolls of his- 

tory as the site of the first land battle in the 

terrible ordeal of our Union. 

This was an event which we today com- 
memorate, but do not celebrate. For this 
most costly and dreadful war in our history 
should not occasion a festive and holiday 
spirit even now, a century after the wounds 
were first opened. 

I shall not linger over the details of the 
Battle of Philippi—significant though it was 
as the initial engagement in the drive which 
cleared Confederate forces from the Tygarts 
Valley area and secured the Union com- 
munication and transportation lines between 
Washington and the West. This battle and 
its importance in the Union strategy have 
been competently discussed by others during 
this centennial week. 

On this last day of the centennial ob- 
servance we might pause to read the lessons 
which the War Between the States holds for 
us still today. And perhaps none has spoken 
more clearly on this point than Walt Whit- 
man, our first and greatest national poet, and 
one whose finest work was born of the fer- 
ment of those times. 

Writing in “Specimen Days” of the firing 
on Fort Sumter, Whitman declared that the 
response of the North was significant “not 
for what came to the surface merely * * * 
but what it indicated below, which was of 
eternal importance. Down in the abysms 
of new world humanity there had formed 
and hardened a primal hardpan of national 
Union will, determined and in the majority, 
retusing to be tampered with or argued 
against, confronting all emergencies, and 
capable at any time of bursting all surface 
bonds, and breaking out like an earthquake. 
It is, indeed, the best lesson of the century, 
or of America, and it is a mighty privilege 
to have been part of it.” 

This embodiment of the national will Whit- 
man believed to be the heart of President 
Lincoln’s character. “Not but that he had 
faults,” Whitman wrote on the death of 
Lincoln, “and show’d them in the Presi- 
dency; but honesty, goodness, shrewdness, 
conscience, and (a new virtue, unknown to 
other lands, and hardly yet really known 
here, but the foundation and tie of all, as the 
future will grandly develop), unionism, in its 
truest and amplest sense, form’d the hardpan 
of his character. These he seal’d with his 
life. The tragic splendor of his death, purg- 
ing, illuminating all, throws round his form, 
his head, an aureole that will remain and 
will grow brighter through time, while his- 
tory lives, and love of country lasts. By many 
has this Union been help’d; but if one name, 
one man, must be pick’d out, he, most of all, 
is the conservator of it, to the future. He 
was assassinated—but the Union is not as- 
sassinated. One falls, and another falls. The 
soldier drops, sinks like a wave—but the 
ranks of the ocean eternally press on. Death 
does its work, obliterates a hundred, a thou- 
sand—President, general, captain, private— 
but the Nation is immortal.” 

This then is the first lesson to be read 
in the text of those 4 cruel years—that a 
union of states and a nation of free men 
and women had been created which could 
withstand the most bitter fratricidal strife 
seen in the modern era. Perhaps no State 
knew more intimately the torment of this 
division than did our own State of West Vir- 
ginia, which was itself a product of war-born 
sentiments and conflicting loyalties. With 
&@ population of barely more than one-third 
of a million, the counties of Western Virginia 
furnished some 35,000 soldiers for the Union 
forces and almost 10,000 for the Confederates, 
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while only in Hancock County was there an 
overwhelming adherence to one side. 

There is another message which we might 
find in the record of this war which has 
particular relevance for our present time 
of trial. As a nation, we are an impatient 
people, anxious to finish a job and be done 
with it. Such was the temper of many of 
the regiments first mustered on both sides 
of the Civil War, not the least representa- 
tive being the 18th Brooklyn with two 
companies of 30-days men, each of whom 
marched off conspicuously displaying a 
piece of rope with which he would lead 
back a southern prisoner within the month, 

McLellan’s early victories here in the 
Tygarts Valley helped to foster the idea in 
the North that the war would be of short 
duration. Yet the humiliating defeat of 
the Union forcss at the Battle of Bull Run 
a mere 7 weeks after the Battle of Philippi, 
ending in panic and the rout to Washing- 
ton, brought not only a reaction of stupe- 
fying disappointment, but also the expres- 
sion from many in high places as well as 
low that President Lincoln should desist 
in his efforts to preserve the Union. 

Today, we are once again embattled in 
the struggle to preserve freedom. And we 
are once again prone to be the victims of 
our own national character of impatience 
and impetuosity, while our wily and ruth- 
less opponent is convinced that time and 
the tides of history work to his ultimate 
benefit. We thus need neither the counsels 
of despair nor alarm; rather, we need the 
intelligence, the perseverance and the will 
to bear with our task even when we may 
not see the end of it within this generation 
or the next. We need to know also that we 
can lose a battle and still win the war. 

And this, my friends, is the most impor- 
tant lesson of all to be learned by our 
review of the past: America cannot and 
will not win the contest for the loyalty of 
free men if we fail to remain true to our 
own ideals and aspirations. For more than 
seven decades prior to the Civil War we at- 
tempted to maintain the fiction that the 
color of a man’s skin separates him from the 
common destiny of all Americans. 

When all the economic, political, and con- 
stitutional explanations of that deadly con- 
flict are acknowledged, there still remains 
the irreducible fact that America could not 
live and tolerate the contradiction of human 
slavery. We paid a dreadful price to restore 
the rights of man to all Americans. And 
yet, the scars are still not healed, nor is the 
task completed. 

The Union was preserved, and a stronger 
Nation was created in the crucible of war. 
Yet we cannot today say in candor and truth 
that the inalienable rights so eloquently pro- 
claimed by Thomas Jefferson are equally 
guaranteed for all Americans. There are 
some 18 million of us who, in greater or lesser 
degree, are denied a full share in the Amer- 
ican heritage. While this condition pre- 
vails the battle of Philippi is not yet truly 
won. But with courage and honest con- 
viction in the reality of the American creed, 
the generations here today will complete the 
task. 





Questionnaire Results 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I mailed some 140,000 question- 
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naires to all registered Republican and 
Democratic voters of the 17th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania, which 
I have the honor to represent. I have 
already received “ee in numbers sub- 
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stantially exceeding 15,000. These an- 
swers have been tabulated by volunteer 
helpers, and I have the pleasure of call- 
ing the results to the attention of my 
colleagues for consideration: 


Percent 
Un- 
Yes | No | de- 
cided 
VOTING 
1, Should the electoral college procedure for electing the President be modified so that election 
of the President and Vice President would be by popular vote?_. ___- 82 il 7 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
1, If Castro demands withdrawal of our naval base at Guantanamo Bay should we disagree and 
SNE at RGRURE Roe, 3 ici ssid a po ncicnbnddnhodnsientidiincnsdigeh beds hn sipehsonkban Gp sh 88 4 8 
2, Do you approve continued U.S. opposition to the admission of Red China to the U.N.?- 70 16 “4 
3, If Russia refuses to sign a firm agreement banning nuclear testing within the next year, should 
NID WURDEN UOUINE WONUUIINY 60 oi Sade os bec ccc nn cncanscnucussnsdedcsstntabsctcned 82 5 13 


59 24 17 


5. should our ambassadors and So emma roe mmol es abroad be given sufficient funds to 


allow them to be proper hosts?. Leas <ecuu wb aay ee 30 20 
SOCIAL 
1. Do you favor Federal aid- 
fe} To the aged by matching funds to the States (Kerr-Mills)?._.............---...-..-.] 31 39 30 
(b) To the aged by ee os os Saee us an aeenns topatedst once ates 59 27 24 
(c) To economically depressed areas?_............---- 3 59 24 17 
(d) To be continued for urban redevelopment? banah ey ‘i .| 34 35 31 
e) To be increased for urban redevelopment?____-_- Sin biel ahh anddiebeteiinal 10 55 35 
2. Should fair trade laws become a matter of Federal legisl< ation? _- y , : ; 44 35 21 
TAXES 
1, Do you favor taxes on the followi ing e -called tax loopholes: 
Re On COND IN EE Els Ol iri wcieiimaniinnsnegio rane Soe gaan yen can 30 33 37 
b) Mineral depletion canenen MONI: ads. n cle ee Oe 39 26 35 
(c) Tax on State and local bonds (now tax free)? .....-........-------------2 2-22 -- eee 16 24 60 
2A. ee the me ee policy of the post office as a public service with necessary subsidies be i oi ‘ 
2B. should posta rates be increased to make the Post Office Department self-supporting— 
increasing 1st-class mail rates to 5 — wo dbicd sustowd seed dba duidaabeeie wi 31 Fit] 19 
} By increasing 2d- and 3d-class mail rates?_............-...----..---.-----..----.-- 67 19 14 
3. Should the — temporary 1 cent of total Federal gas tax be continued to maintain the 
interstate highway program schedule? _._..................-.----.----.-- SP nahycupacbuaes 69 21 10 
VETERANS 
1, Do you favor an extension of the previous GI benefit bills to provide apuasiiona! and training 
benefits to our Armed Forces veterans who serve during peacetime? _ Derk eminence ae 54 9 
FISCAL 
Do you believe the Federal budget should be kept in balance during peacetime years?.......| 86 4 10 


& 
2. Should puter tariffs or import quotas be imposed to discourage the purchase of foreign-made 


3, Would cae fav or limiting U.S. tourist expenditures abroad as a means of stemming the seri- 


ous outflow of gold to other countries?. 


4, It gre greater Fe deral expenditures are pant to support this country’s defense and foreign 


policies, should revenue be raised fro’ 


ee NOD NN 4 6. sididsiing kde dciebecdstidwbocedicicerssteesedbme tla Hibeas 33 33 of 
Con? SPENO ES RDO oi aa cc enn hcn Snqetdabtithnnnatiaidbnhetadtcbutnsiiggadah tuktal 19 39 42 
(c) Postponement of planned domestic programs?..................-.---.--.-------+.-.- 48 20 32 
LABOR 
1, Do saee believe the President should, by legislation, be given the authority to require com- 
aed aeneenn of strikes which endanger the welfare or safety of the Nation?_......._- 82 10 8 
2. should ‘ederal minimum wage be held at— 
& a DET ii asain athndancbshssbdshacudckpoonKiddgach bhasesbideidin ddatnaata 35 23 42 
Se OP OL DEST DOUNG,. 8 nceddccnnncnneedueoccdiiendiaastebeiniigdelsdbbiaustbes 20 32 48 
¢ Rained OU WEG OE HOI le cr yeedinececauesenscnkgadsiannaadeiilineitinn. dubatteedmins 38 27 35 
8. Several million workers, mostly in retail trades and service industries, are not presently 
covered by the Federal minimum wage laws. Should they be included in this ereqvemt 63 22 15 
EDUCATION 
1, sould the Federal Government provide financial aid for— 
BARRE BORINEE GENIN oo cnnnasccapsndnncdailihign saudeutiainmdiihnciine tina deeu 38 52 10 
OMICS CRNUINE SU ico c locas ccccnskeseoceecccnganhocib ait = tdieendoae tae dees 22 66 12 
2. Should the We Govspnmtent maintain, and possibly increase, scholarships for worthy students in “ ms h 
TTT chuais nntthsbiateiteithencaaiaetibnigtia ni TidteBninisdetiaeienteensdtanerumetmsanteenadatieten 
3. ” you avor long-term low-interest-rate loans to colleges for construction of classrooms and 
SNUNUNNNN Oo 6.08. Sct EROS. EisddoubosbdunAianetcdccvceteblslitvcallicsin dase 70 22 8 





George Washington Carver 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, born 
& year before the Civil War ended, stolen 


by night raiders when he was 6 weeks old 


and traded back for a wind-broken race- = 


horse, George Washington Carver worked 
his way through high school and college 
to become a pioneer in plant chemistry. 
The frail son of slave parents in 79 years 
gave inspiration to the Negro people and 
contributed unselfishly to all the people 
of the world by his scientific experi- 
ment with the now abundant peanut and 
sweetpotato. 
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He amazed the membership of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the US. 
Senate in 1921 in a 1-hour-and-45-min- 
ute presentation of byproducts he had 
created from peanuts. These numbered 
over 300; but on that day he illustrated 
the results of his adventurous and 
sustaining curiosity by showing only 
a portion: lard, face powder, vinegar, 
relishes, milk, cream, butter, printer’s 
ink, dyes, plastic, breakfast foods, axle 
grease, sherbet, soaps, coffee, soft drinks, 
shampoos and paints. Results of his 
testimony are now important to the 
peanutgrowers of the South. The Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff bill was in the 
making and when the legislation was 
passed it carried a protective tariff on 
peanuts. From the sweetpotato, he was 
able to extract over 115 products, and he 
devised 32 methods of using the sweet- 
potato for food. 

A friend to the farmer, George Wash- 
ington Carver had a wagon constructed 
in which he traveled, educating those 
men whose flocks and droves were dying 
from a variety of maladies. His work 
with plant chemistry had prepared him 
for the task of healing herds stricken 
with deadly diseases. He lectured and 
educated men of the soil, enriching their 
cattle and their lives. 

He received his master of science de- 
gree from Iowa State College in 1896, and 
in 1928 Simpson College at Indianola, 
Iowa, conferred upon him an honorary 
degree of doctor of science. 

Now, almost a hundred years after his 
birth, requests are being made that a 
Carver Memorial Library be established 
near his birthplace in Diamond Grove, 
Mo. I have introduced legislation that 
would direct the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to assist in this project. It has 
support from the George Washington 
Carver Memorial Institute. Mrs. Mallie 
Robinson is national chairman of the in- 
stitute and Mr. Robert H. Hobday is 
president. Publisher William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., writes of Mr. Hobday: 

I do know that Robert D. Hobday, the pres- 
ident of the George Washington Carver Me- 
morial Institute, is a deserving gentleman, 
and if there were some way that our Federal 
Government could, somehow, through him, 
aid in the establishment of a memorial to 
George Washington Carver, our papers would 
favor the project. 


A letter arrived recently from a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Independence, Mo., 
telling me that he thinks the library is 
“a good idea.” I hope that my colleagues 
will agree with former President Tru- 
man. His letter is printed below: 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo., June 13, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jimmy: I have received a letter re- 
garding a bill which is pending to make the 
Carver birthplace in Missouri a part of the 
national park and shrine system. 

He was born at Diamond, Mo., and the peo- 
ple who are backing this program, as you 
know, want to set up a memorial library for 
him in that small town in southwest Mis- 
souri. I think it is a good idea. 

I understand you introduced House Reso- 
lution 6425 to provide for that library. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S TauMan. 
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Perkiomen School Graduation Program Is 


Significant—Prayers Express the Sub- 
stance of Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, June 4, I had the privilege of 
offering a commencement address en- 
titled “The Commitment to Freedom” 
to the graduates of the Perkiomen 
School in Pennsburg, Pa. 

I was invited by an old personal friend 
and former West Virginian, Dr. Stephen 
Roberts, headmaster, who, with Mrs. 
Roberts, has been a significant influence 
in the moral and intellectual leadership 
of their adopted community in Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Perkiomen School is a college 
preparatory school established in 1892 
by the general conference of the 
Schwenkfelder Church. This church, 
founded upon the teachings of the Si- 
lesian scholar and preacher, Caspar 
Schwenkfeld von Ossig, a contemporary 
of Martin Luther and John Calvin, is 
congregational in its policy and ecu- 
menical in its ecclesiastical organization. 

The original forebears of the present 
church, who were part of the great tide 
of persons who sought religious refuge 
in the New World, emigrated from Eu- 
rope to eastern Pennsylvania in 1734. 
Their descendants continue to work and 
live in the Reformation tradition of high 
regard for intellectual discipline and the 
belief in individual moral and spiritual 
responsibility. ‘The Perkiomen School, 
while upholding the highest ideals of 
this tradition, also provides its young 
men with a solid foundation in college 
preparatory work—as evidenced by the 
fact that virtually all of its 70 graduates 
this year are already enrolled in colleges 
and universities throughout the United 
States. 

I was deeply impressed, Mr. President, 
with the commencement exercises which 
were held at the Palm Schwenkfelder 
, Church, a quiet sanctuary in the peace- 
ful countryside of eastern Pennsylvania. 
There was a quality of warmth and 
strength engendered by the awareness 
of a genuine spiritual community. And 
yet, withal, there was also a sense of 
dedication to the fundamental intellec- 
tual and moral disciplines which com- 
prise the educational process at its best. 

These qualities were eloquently ex- 
pressed in the invocation by the Rever- 
end Jack R. Rothenberger, pastor of the 
Landsdale Schwenkfelder Church, in the 
moving prayer of the Reverend Fred A. 
Trimble, Jr., school chaplain, and in the 
significant benediction by the Reverend 
Martha Kriebel, copastor of the Palm 
Schwenkfelder Church. 

Mr. President, the Schwenkfelder 
Church and its communicants are in 
the mainstream of the American tradi- 
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tion of religious liberty and of freedom 
with responsibility. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the invocation 
by Reverend Rothenberger, the prayer by 
Reverend Trimble and an excerpt from 
my commencement address by printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matters 
were ordered to be printed in the REc- 
ORD, as follows: 


INVOCATION BY THE REVEREND JACK R. ROTH- 
ENBERGER, PAsToR, LANDSDALE SCHWENK- 
FELDER CHURCH 


In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit. Amen. 

There is one God and Father of us all; He 
is above all and through all and in you all. 
Let us pray to Him. 

Our Father and our God, we humbly bow 
in Thy presence acknowledging Thee to be 
our Creator, Sustainer, Judge and Redeemer. 
We look to Thee in this hour of great joy 
and expectation, knowing that all we have 
and are is a gift from Thee. We are truly 
grateful. 

We thank Thee for life itself, for the op- 
portunities of service to Thee by serving the 
needs of our fellow men. We thank Thee for 
the guidance Thou has given men and women 
of vision in the past and for the ideal of 
brotherhood that permeates the walls of this 
school. We thank Thee for Perkiomen 
School, its teachers and administrators and 
for this great land in which we enjoy count- 
less freedoms which are unknown elsewhere 
in the world. We thank Thee for bringing 
us safely to this hour and for the hope of 
greater achievements in the future. 

Keep us ever mindful when difficulties 
confront us and when life’s burdens seem 
too great that Thou art near to help. May 
we never turn traitor to the spirit of human 
love. May we hold on to ideals we have 
learned here at Perkiomen—ideals such as: 
the dignity of human personality, the free- 
dom and responsibility of each person in the 
community of the world, and the love of 
God. 

We pray, Father, that as this new graduat- 
ing class takes its place among the alumnae 
of this great school, they will continue in 
the process of learning how to live their 
lives for Thee. Help them to step forward 
into the world as useful citizens of Thy 
great Kingdom. We pray that Perkiomen 
may have succeeded in laying the founda- 
tions upon which these graduates may build 
worthy and useful lives under God. 

We pray Thy special blessing upon Head- 
master Roberts and his family, upon his 
faculty and staff and those responsible for 
guiding the work of this school. We pray 
Thy blessing upon the President of the 
United States and upon all those charged 
with the responsibility of making decisions 
that affect the lives of others. Above all, 
Father, we pray for peace and good will 
among men. 

Be with us now as we continue in this 
commencement service. Speak to us, chal- 
lenge us, encourage us to put first things 
first in all we do. We pray in the name of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


PRAYER BY THE REVEREND FRED A. TRIMBLE, JR. 

Let us unite in prayer. 

As we are gathered together in the sanctu- 
ary of Thy presence, to recognize the achieve- 
ments, to reminisce over the memories of 
yesterday and to dream of the idealized to- 
morrow, an aura of sheltered complacency 
and satisfaction descends upon us. The race 
has been run, the fight has been fought, and 
the faith has been preserved. 

Rather, O Lord, deliver us from such an 
illusion of ease and comfort. Even now 
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there are the unsolved problems of yester- 
day which refuse to remain quiet and at rest, 
Hatred is being bred anew among the people 
of this Nation. The sins of the fathers are 
being visited upon the children even unto 
the third and fourth generation, and we are 
now paying dearly for their sins of omis- 
sion and commission. 

At this moment the darkness of night is 
descending upon a city in which two men 
who represent powers of the world set against 
each other are measuring and evaluating 
each other’s courage, resourcefulness, and 
determination. The impressions they bring 
to this meeting and take from it may well 
determine the kind of future these young 
men before us will face. In the midst of 
world turmoil and unrest we earnestly pray 
for Thy blessing upon these world leaders 
as they seek some respite and relief from 
world tension. Pour out Thy spirit upon 
them as they review these crucial problems 
that they might meet and talk without de- 
ceit and chicanery, but with sincerity and 
benevolent motives. 

So, O Lord, equip these graduating men 
with powers and courage and abilities to 
come to grips with the unsolved problems 
of yesterday and the as-yet-unknown prob- 
lems of tomorrow. May they come to a 
knowledge of the world and of mankind 
which will help them to understand what 
their fathers would or could not under- 
stand—that the real problem is not in tech- 
nological advances and improvements, but 
in man’s relation to man. 

So guide them and direct them that they 
might earn the ultimate reward, “Well done, 
thou good and faithful servants,” enter thou 
into the joys of the Kingdom. In so doing, 
may we come upon that ultimate climate in 
which man might live with fellow man anu 
in which all men will recognize Thee as Lord 
of Lords and King of Kings. Hear this our 
prayer, in the name of Jesus Christ, our 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


THE COMMITMENT TO FREEDOM 
(Excerpt from commencement address 

Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Vir- 

ginia, at Perkiomen School, June 4, 1961) 

It is customary at such a time for the per- 
son in my present role to tell you that you 
are “entering the world”—that life is a seri- 
ous affair, and that you must now place 
aside the boyhood pleasures and the pas- 
times of youth. 

I believe I need not tell you this. For not 
only have you been in this world for some 
time, but I daresay that life wears as real 
a face to youth as it does to adults. Your 
sorrows and your joys, your victories and 
your defeats, are felt as keenly—perhaps 
more so—than those of your elders, since 
your sensibilities have not been dulled by 
custom and usage. Nor is age alone a badge 
of understanding. 

But if commencement is not this simple 
act of entering the world of adulthood, it is 
in truth the beginning of a new and sig- 
nificant phase in your life. You are leaving 
behind the relatively sheltered atmosphere 
of preparatory school where many of the de- 
cisions have been made for you and where 
the range of your own freedoms and respon- 
sibilities has been comparatively restricted. 

And you are soon to enter a phase of your 
studies in which you must give conscious 
attention to the choice of a career. Whether 
you decide on a life in business, in one of 
the professions, in scholarly or artistic pur- 
suits, or in the field of science you will 
find a world in constant flux, and one in 
which your most cherished assumptions 
must be constantly reexamined and tested 
against a changing reality. 
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The U.S. Army Engineers—The Unsung 
Heroes of the Armed Services 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, all too 
often when the various branches of the 
military service are being accorded rec- 
ognition, the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers is overlooked. This is certainly 
unfortunate, for the Corps of Engineers’ 
work, although not as spectacular as the 
other branches, makes a tremendous 
contribution not only to the defense of 
this country but to its safety and general 
welfare. Accordingly, I believe that at 
this time of year, when the military 
services are being justifiably lauded, it 
would be appropriate to review briefly 
the history of the Corps of Engineers 
and outline some of the work which it is 
presently performing in a highly efli- 
cient and commendable manner. 

The story of the Corps of Engineers 
opens with the Revolution. The colo- 
nists had no professional engineers, and 
the Army’s first Chief of Engineers, 
Col. Richard Gridley, who fortified the 
American positions for the Battle of 
Bunker Hill in 1775, was a self-trained, 
practical engineer. General Washing- 
ton sought aid from France and Louis 
XVI sent him five highly trained profes- 
sional engineers. Around these men 
and other European volunteers, Wash- 
ington built an Army engineering ca- 
pability that played a major role in 
winning independence and led to the 
formation of the American engineering 
profession. 

After the Revolution, Washington rec- 
ommended reestablishment of the Corps 
of Engineers, and the organization of the 
US. Military Academy at West Point 
was placed under its charge. The corps’ 
mission was to train engineers and line 
officers for the Army and to fortify the 
coast and frontier. 

Foreseeing the need of professional 
engineers both for military defense and 
national development, President Thomas 
Jefferson strengthened both the school 
and the corps. For many years to come, 
these were the only means of educating 
and training engineers in the United 
States. The corps continued to operate 
West Point until the Civil War period, 
and our early civilian engineering 
schools came out of this source. 

By 1824, it was recognized that the 
kind of transporation network most es- 
sential to national growth was not being 
built. Congress directed the corps to 
plan a national transportation system 
that would weld the Nation together. A 
Board of Internal Improvements was 
established to spearhead the task, and 
Army engineers began to improve the 
national roads, help build State, local, 
and private canals and improve rivers 
and harbors that were needed to serve 
rapidly increasing navigation activity. 
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Army engineers surveyed the routes 
for the early railroads, supervised con- 
struction of the first section of the Balti- 
more & Ohio in 1827, and for many years 
were the major source of railroad con- 
struction skill. 

During the 1840’s, a new and highly 
significant phase of Army Engineers ef- 
fort began. These were the engineering 
and scientific missions sent out to ex- 
plore, survey, and map the West and to 
record for the first time the resources it 
contained. These expeditions, which 
carried on until the latter part of the 
19th century, collected information on 
meteorology, geology, mineralogy, zo- 
ology, botany, the culture of the Indians 
and many other things. They did much 
to stimulate the development of the 
West, and added immensely to the scien- 
tific knowledge of those times. 

In 1858, the Army Engineers began de- 
velopment of the Great Lakes navigation 
system, which played a vital part in 
providing the abundance of iron and steel 
for our phenomenal growth. 

The period following the Civil War saw 
the rapid rise of the railroads and a 
steady rise in modern barge traffic devel- 
oped on our inland waterways. Floods 
along the lower Mississippi became a 
menace that could no longer be ignored 
and the corps took over the herculean 
task of building a continuous levee sys- 
tem, still one of the greatest construction 
accomplishments of all times. 

After the turn of the 20th century, the 
corps’ Gen. George W. Goethals was giv- 
en the task of completing the Panama 
Canal, opened in 1914. Since that time, 
Army engineers have served as Governors 
of the Canal Zone and supervised its 
operations. 

In World War I, the Army’s Engineers 
were the first American troops to go into 
combat, and suffered the first American 
casualties. The character of war had 
changed, and the construction of ports, 
supply bases, railroads, roads, bridges, 
power and water utilities, hospitals, and 
other means of supporting an expedi- 
tionary force of 2 million men fighting 
almost 4,000 sea and land miles from 
home was a new and challenging 
experience. 

The greatest advances made in water 
resources development came in the 
period between the two world wars. 
Congress gave the corps national re- 
sponsibility for flood control in 1936 and 
authorized it to carry out comprehensive 
surveys, embracing power, navigation, 
flood control, irrigation, and other water 
uses, for each of the Nation’s river 
basins, Each survey was to deal with a 
river system as a single entity and to 
consider all of the problems and uses of 
water encountered by our complex, in- 
dustrial society, and to present a plan 
of development. Here was the first 
giant step toward the time when public 
and private development could go for- 
ward within the framework of sound 
river basin planning. 

World War II was an engineers’ war 
in the words of General MacArthur, him- 
self a former Army engineer. As in the 
past, the Army engineers were cast in 
the role of the advance element of com- 
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bat. They became expert in amphibious 
landings—carrying fighting men, their 
equipment and supplies from ship to 
shore and establishing them on the 
beach, under fire. Engineer troops 
carried out 44 of the 61 major operations 
of that kind during the war. 

The Army Engineers were the first to 
hit and hold the Normandy beachhead. 
They cleaned out the mines, reduced the 
fortifications, held off the enemy, bull- 
dozed roads into the interior and facili- 
tated the movement of the main attack 
force to engage the Nazi army. Their 
construction skill kept the mechanized 
army moving forward with the gasoline 
and other supplies voraciously required 
by lightning war moving in right behind 
them; sometimes in front of them. 

The Korean war, too, found the engi- 
neers one of the most active and indis- 
pensable elements of combat. Their 
skills of mobility enabled our outnum- 
bered forces to stay and fight and keep 
the Communists from seizing a _ vital 
portion of the free world. 

When the fighting in World War II 
stopped, the corps moved quickly into 
the current large and comprehensive 
water resources development programs. 
Projects such as the great dams on the 
Missouri, the Columbia, and other rivers 
were quickly gotten underway. These 
were followed by projects such as the 
recanalization of the Ohio, the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
modernization of the Great Lakes navi- 
gation system and many others. 

The program is now based on the con- 
cept that the continued phenomenal 
growth of our country will ultimately 
require the fullest practical use of virtu- 
ally all of our water resources. The 
corps is now working toward the maxi- 
mum development of our rivers for flood 
control, navigation, water supply, hydro- 
electric power, public recreation, and 
fish and wildlife protection. We have 
about reached the halfway point in the 
construction of active projects author- 
ized by the Congress. 

Concurrently, the Corps of Engineers 
is building, largely for the Army and the 
Air Force, our worldwide chain of mili- 
tary defenses for deterring Soviet mili- 
tary aggression, including the bases and 
facilities for conventional air and land 
power and for developing and deploying 
the new intercontinental missiles. It is 
a tremendous program, currently run- 
ning at the rate of $1.2 billion annually. 

Personally, and closer to home, I can 
cite many valuable peacetime projects 
which the Corps of Engineers has per- 
formed and is performing in my 24th 
District of Pennsylvania. 

The Presque Isle beach erosion project 
at Erie, for instance, was the first beach 
erosion project of its kind undertaken 
in the United States; the contemplated 
deepening of the Erie Harbor, the most 
natural lakeport on the American side 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, will enable 
this seaport to realize its full potential 
for world commerce; the Shenango River 
Reservoir now under construction near 
Sharpsville will provide vital flood pro- 
tection for the entire Shenango Valley; 
and the all-important French Creek 
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flood control project, so necessary to the 
safety, growth, and industrial develop- 
ment of the Meadville area, which is ex- 
pected to be authorized in the next omni- 
bus bill passed by the Congress—these 
are but a few of the projects in my dis- 
trict where the Corps of Engineers has 
demonstrated that it is a group of pro- 
fessional engineers that can perform 
services to a community which go far 
beyond anything that can be measured 
in dollars and cents. 

Similar projects—completed, in prog- 
ress, and pending—are testimonials to 
the Army Engineers in every congres- 
sional district in the United States, 
which now includes Alaska and Hawaii. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I am certain that 

*in view of its wonderful history and 

- marvelous works, starting with the 
Revolutionary War and continuing right 
«up to the present time, all of the citizens 
of the United States will want to join 
the citizens of my district in expressing 
appreciation to the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers for its splendid efforts in be- 
hralf of all Americans both in times of 
war and in times of peace. Truly, the 
Army engineers are the unsung heroes 
of the armed services of the United 
States of America. 





Keeping Faith With Those Who Died for 
Us 


‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
May 30, 1961, appropriate Memorial Day 
exercises, in tribute to our war dead, were 
held in the community of Hopkinton, 
Mass., which is part of the congressional 
district I have the honor to represent 
here. 

The ceremonies were sponsored by the 
Daniel L. McDonough Post 202, of the 
American Legion, and took place at the 
Doughboy Monument in the town park. 

It was my privilege to be the principal 
speaker at these exercises, and I have 
been asked to include here the address 
I delivered, which follows: 


AppRESS BY HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE AT THE 
MeEmorIAL Day EXERCISES, HOPKINTON, 
Mass., May 30, 1961 


It is a particular pleasure to be able to 
visit Hopkinton this morning and join with 
you people in these exercises in remembrance 
and in honor of the revered dead of all our 
wars. 

Our purpose here, I think, is threefold. 
We are gathered to honor those who died in 
military service to the country, to salute the 
widows and families of these heroes, together 
with our living disabled veterans, and to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the further preservation 
of the freedom and liberty for which our 
comrades gave up their lives. 

We would be neglectful in our duty if we 
forgot to express the tribute we still owe to 
those among us who are quietly carrying on 
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their work despite the disabling scars and 
handicaps received in combat with the 
enemy. 

We would be faulting ourselves if we were 
unmindful today of the obligations we owe 
to the widows, children, and parents our 
war heroes left behind, whose valiant accept- 
ance of the great human sorrow thrust upon 
them makes us humble in their presence. 

This great Nation, I know, will never per- 
mit any unjust hardship to embitter the 
minds and hearts of our disabled veterans, 
and the families of those who paid the su- 
preme sacrifice in our national defense. I 
am sure the grateful American people will 
never be so unwise as to become neglectful 
or forgetful in providing a full measure of 
practical assistance to the family members 
of the heroes who are gone. 

As we dwell upon the memories of our 
honored dead, we are vividly reminded that 
once again, as in their day, the liberty and 
freedom of America, and the rest of the 
civilized world, is being threatened by a 
strong, skillful and relentless enemy. 

This is a new and more deadly enemy than 
we have ever before been called upon to face. 
The strategy of this new enemy is not, thus 
far, open warfare but a skillful and calcu- 
lated program of eventual enslavement 
which we call the cold war. The cold war 
program of the Kremlin leaders is imposed 
upon us by executing, at one period, a care- 
fully planned series of provocative incidents 
all over the globe and, at another period, the 
extension of tempting gestures toward ap- 
parently peaceful negotiation and settlement. 

In this manner they have been and hope 
to continue to keep ourselves, and other 
nations, in constant hesitation, confusion 
and division. They hope and expect that by 
persevering in this devilish scheme, with the 
threat of nuclear warfare in the balance, 
they will eventually exhaust the spirit of our- 
selves and other peoples so that we will offer 
them peaceful terms at any price. 

But let us clearly understand that the 
Russian leaders have openly proclaimed their 
intention to subjugate the world under Com- 
munist slavery and their price for peace is 
the acceptance of atheistic dictatorship. 

Let us clearly recognize that beneath this 
cold war strategy we are now, and have 
long been, basically engaged in a life and 
death struggle between two ideals of gov- 
ernment. It is a desperate struggle for sur- 
vival between two philosophies of life and 
government that are exactly opposite, Chris- 
tian democracy and atheistic communism. 
Unless we become increasingly aware of, and 
alert to, the evil dangers confronting us and 
dedicate ourselves in opposition to them our 
precious freedom and liberty can well be lost. 

The task is before us and the President of 
the United States has issued to all of us a 
new call to arms to contain and repel the 
Russian cold war strategy by peaceful means, 
if possible. We are a peace-loving people, 
our intention and objective is to preserve the 
peace. I am certain that this Government 
will never abandon the pursuit of peace, with 
honor, despite any irritation or obstacle. 
But we must also convince the Communist 
dictators that peace is the best and wisest 
course for them. 

To so convince them, we must demonstrate 
readiness to undergo any sacrifice required 
for us to remain strong and secure against 
the possibility of aggression either militaris- 
tically or ideologically. We must be prepared 
to meet every contingency and cold war de- 
velopment. Our defense system, our space 
research, and our missile production must 
be constantly improved and strengthened 
to a point where the Kremlin dictators will 
know they themselves cannot hope to escape 
total destruction in any nuclear warfare 
they might be tempted to provoke. 
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The survival of a free world and Chris- 
tian civilization principally depends upon 
American economic strength, continued 
productive growth, and, above all, united 
patriotic determination. 

To attain this objective every national 
element, individual, business, agriculture, 
labor and the government must be willing 
to undergo the sacrifices that are and will 
be required. 

To save our freedoms, and the freedom of 
the world, we must all be ready to submerge 
our various ambitions and unselfishly con- 
tribute towards eventual victory and I am 
confident that the people of this country 
will do so. 

Grave problems have endangered this Na- 
tion many times during our glorious history, 
If we had always surrendered abjectly to 
difficulty, if we had customarily defaulted to 
obstacles, if we had always retreated in the 
face of fears, the United States would have 
long since disappeared into obscure humili- 
ation. 

Let us then once again close our ranks 
and show the Communist rulers that the 
voluntary self-discipline of a free people is 
more than a match for the regimented uni- 
formity of their atheistic slave state. 

The road ahead, it is true, will undoubt- 
edly be long, hard, disagreeable, and filled 
with sacrifice, but the road the heroes we 
honor today were asked to follow led them 
to their deaths. 

In patriotic acceptance of our personal 
duties and restraints, to promote common 
victory and peace, we can have no better 
inspiration than the revered memory of 
of those who died in the service of their 
country. 

The only way in which we can justify 
the continuing enjoyment of the blessings 
and privileges they left to us is by keeping 
faith with our war dead. 

Let us then join our prayers to the Al- 
mighty to give us the national strength, 
courage, character, and unity to be worthy 
of their trust. 





Dedication of the Sgt. Paul S. Beck U.S. 
Army Reserve Training Center, Belle- 
fonte, Pa., May 30, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate in the dedi- 
cation ceremony May 30, 1961, of the 
Set. Paul S. Beck U.S. Army Reserve 
Training Center, Bellefonte, Pa., which 
is the sixth Reserve training center con- 
structed in my congressional district 
since the approval of the Reserves Forces 
Act of 1955. The number of Reserve 
training centers will be increased to sev- 
en when the proposed Army Reserve 
training center is constructed at State 
College, Pa., next fall. 

The May 30 program at Bellefonte was 
of dual significance since it combined 
the annual Memorial Day observance 
with the dedication ceremony. 

In addition to my remarks as a partici- 
pant in the Memorial Day program, I had 
the honor of introducing as principal 
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speaker, Maj. Gen. Ralph C. Cooper, 
commanding general of the XXI US. 
Army Corps. Following are my remarks: 


AppRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE JAMES E. VAN 
ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 20TH DISTRICT 
or PENNSYLVANIA, DEDICATION CEREMONIES, 
U.S. ARMY RESERVE TRAINING CENTER, TUES- 
pay, May 30, 1961, aT BELLEFONTE, Pa. 


It is an honor to participate in this Me- 
morial Day program which has dual signifi- 
cance since it combines Bellefonte’s 1961 
observance of Memorial Day with the formal 
deducation of the Sgt. Paul S. Beck, US. 
Army Reserve Training Center. 

Before introducing the principal speaker 
who will deliver the dedicatory address, I 
should like to emphasize that Memorial Day 
is a day of reverence and recollection. 

In keeping with the annual custom, we 
assemble on May 30 each year to honor the 
memory of those who gave their lives in 
defense of their country. 

Today, in addition to paying a tribute of 
love and respect to all our honored dead, 
we signally honor one of them by the dedi- 
cation of the new Army Reserve Training 
Center in memory of one of Bellefonte’s gal- 
lant sons, Sgt. Paul S. Beck, who was killed 
in action in Germany in 1945. 

For his heroism, born of boundless courage 
and deathless valor, Sergeant Beck was 
awarded posthumously the Distinguished 
Service Cross. 

This new Army Reserve Training Center 
which immortalizes Sgt. Paul S. Beck is a 
sturdy and dignified memorial. 

It serves a practical and patriotic pur- 
pose, and a purpose so suited to the char- 
acter and military career of Sgt. Paul S. Beck. 

Such a fine memorial must be gratifying 
to all who knew and loved him, and in par- 
ticular, to his mother, Mrs. Ella Beck, and 
his daughter, Mrs. Carol Comrod, who are 
present on this memorable occasion. 

It is good to know that the residents of 
this community and the loved ones of Ser- 
geant Beck, who gave to his country “the 
last full measure of devotion,” will be able 
to have ever before their eyes, this substan- 
tial evidence of the honor in which the 
name of Sergeant Beck is held by his grate- 
ful country. 

As a senior member of the House Armed 
Services Committee, I am an advocate of 
Army Reserve Center construction because 
I believe in strength in the Reserve. 

As our first President urged—I believe in 
an adequate regular Defense Establishment 
and a strong, well-organized, well-equipped, 
and well-trained Reserve. 

The Father of our Country strongly recom- 
mended—“The citizens of America—from 15 
to 60 should be borne on the milita rolls, 
provided with uniform arms, and so far ac- 
customed to the use of them that the total 
strength of the country might be called 
forth at short notice.” 

It is easy now to recognize the great wis- 
dom of Washington’s advice. 

However, more than a century passed be- 
fore his proposals were translated into really 
effective laws and actions. 

In all conflicts in which this country en- 
gaged before the Korean conflict, we had time 
to mobilize before meeting the enemy. 

In today’s troubled world, the availability 
of this warning time is dubious. 

The initial strike may be our first warning. 

We must have, therefore, an effective, im- 
aa available Reserve for national sur- 
vival. 

Since a citizen army may be called to arms 
on short notice, it has become clear to us 
that Reserve Forces, well trained and quickly 
responsive, may be the key to survival. 

This capability is being provided through 
the training received by the young men and 
women in Bellefonte and in similar com- 
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munities, at nearly 5,000 Reserve training 
centers. 

The Congress of the United States has 
demonstrated how much it is aware of the 
need for a strong and active Reserve Force, 
by the passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955. 

Today there is more interest and effort 
being put into the Reserve Forces training 
program by the Congress and our military 
leaders, than there has ever been in our 
history. 

With the passage of the Reserve Forces 
Act—we in Congress provided for a Reserve 
Establishment which permits us to broaden 
the obligation of citizenship and the mili- 
tary obligation as well, so that if a future 
Korea occurs in the history of our country— 
we can call upon men who may not be veter- 
ans, but who are nevertheless well trained 
and prepared for combat. 

The purpose of the law was to provide the 
machinery, and the trained men in adequate 
numbers, to our Reserve Forces, so that they 
may be mobilized quickly to augment the 
Active Forces in the event of war or national 
emergency. 

A few years back, it would have been im- 
possible to construct such a building as this 
for the Army Reserve. 

There was neither a construction program, 
nor funds for construction. 

The Army Reserve construction program, 
under which this building was completed, 
was only begun in 1950. 

Since then 417 centers have been com- 
pleted, 53 are under construction, and more 
are planned. 

The Army Reserve also leases some 950 
training facilities. 

The construction of an Army Reserve cen- 
ter such as this one, depends upon several 
things. 

First, there must be enough reserve per- 
sonnel, actively participating in units in a 
particular area, to justify the center. 

Next, funds must be obtained through the 
Congress. 

Then a suitable site must be obtained and 
approved by the Department of the Army, 
the Department of Defense, and in some in- 
stances, by the Congress. 

Public opinion must also favor and support 
the construction. 

Any Reserve Center becomes a part of the 
community. 

Reserve centers are more than just build- 
ings, they help to enhance community un- 
derstanding and support of the Reserve pro- 
gram, wherever they are built. 

They also provide a means of creating a 
greater awareness of the vital nature of the 
mission of the ready reserve, in the protec- 
tion of our country and the preservation of 
our ideals. 

Your Congressman is, therefore, vitally 
concerned with all of the details relating to 
its construction. 

A closely coordinated series of events takes 
place from the time the determination is 
made to build a training center, in a specific 
locality, to its completion and actual dedica- 
tion. 

Members of Congress are kept informed of 
the selection of construction sites for Re- 
serve centers, and the subsequent develop- 
ment of the project. 

Your Congress and the. armed services are 
committed to the same primary mission, the 
security of the United States. 

We continually work together, seeking 
solutions to our mutual problems in the 
interests of all the people. 

While the administrative procedure out- 
lined sounds somewhat complicated, yet 
routine in nature, in obtaining approval of 
a Reserve training center, you have my 
assurance from personal experience that it 
presents a challenging, yet highly reward- 
ing task. 
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As a ranking Republican member of the 
Military Reserve Subcommittee, of the House 
Committee on the Armed Services, my as- 
signment enables me to keep in close and 
constant touch with developments regarding 
new Reserve training centers in the Nation, 
and especially in my own congressional dis- 
trict—comprising Blair, Centre, and Clear- 
field Counties. 

The result of my being in a key position 
as a senior member of the House Armed 
Services Committee has proved favorable for 
my congressional district, as evidenced by 
the construction of six new Reserve training 
centers at Altoona, Dubois, Clearfield, and 
this Reserve training center in Bellefonte, as 
well as the US. Naval Reserve training 
centers at Altoona and Curwensville. 

These various projects are a fitting climax 
to years of painstaking effort and numerous 
conferences with officials of the Department 
of Defense, as well as much time and effort 
expended in securing authorization and then 
the construction funds from Congress. 

It is a source of deep satisfaction that my 
amendment in the House Armed Services 
Committee, concerning this Reserve training 
center here in Bellefonte, was the initial 
step in securing congressional approval of 
the project. 

With six new Reserve training centers now 
a reality in my congressional district, it is 
pleasing to know that my efforts in behalf 
of the proposed Army training center at State 
College have proved successful. 

The site has been selected and approved, 
and negotiations to acquire the land were 
completed last April 5. 

Construction of the State College Army 
Reserve Training Center, which will be the 
seventh in my congressional district, is 
scheduled to begin during the second quar- 
ter of the fiscal year beginning July 1. 

The delay is due to a revised design which 
is expected to be completed by September 1, 
with construction scheduled to begin in early 
October. 

On this solemn and memorable occasion 
I should like to salute the officers and mem- 
bers of the Reserve organizations that are 
presently assigned to this $289,000 Reserve 
training center; namely: 

1. The 3d Platoon, Company A, 491st En- 
gineer Battalion C, and 

2. The 430th Quartermaster Company. 

Both units are combat support units, 
which means that in case of a national emer- 
gency, they would become part of the sup- 
port and supply efforts of the U.S. Army. 

I wish to tender a special tribute to Maj. 
Harry A. Houston, senior unit adviser, and 
Capt. W. H. Weaver, senior unit, U.S. Army 
Reserve, commander, for their wholehearted 
cooperation extended to me over a period of 
several years—in compiling information of 
great assistance in my effort to obtain ap- 
proval by Congress of this Army Reserve 
training center. 

I would be remiss in expressing apprecia- 
tion were I to fail in mentioning the fine 
support accorded Reserve activities by the 
people of Bellefonte and especially members 
of the training center advisory board—com- 
posed of public-spirited citizens of this com- 
munity. 

The spirit in which you are responding 
to the need of the Nation for adequate 
strength in Reserve, and wholeheartedly sup- 
porting the Army in carrying out its mis- 
sion, is heartwarming and it is typical of the 
response of a patriotic American community. 

The American people support their Armed 
Forces, not for the purpose of making war, 
but to be able to prevent war, and to protect 
the United States when this becomes 
necessary. 

That is the basic purpose for which all of 
us are gathered here today—in dedicating 
this important Army Reserve Center. 
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We are very fortunate in having present as 
principal speaker, Maj. Gen. Ralph C. Cooper, 
commanding general of the 2lst U.S. Army 
Corps. 

General Cooper is a graduate of the Mili- 
tary Academy, class of 1929. 

He saw combat service in World War II in 
the north African invasion, in Tunisia, Sicily, 
Italy, France, and Germany. 

In Korea he commanded the 7th Division 
and IX Corps Artillery. 

In addition to command assignments, 
General Cooper has had extensive staff ex- 
perience, which includes service as Chief of 
the Army War Plans Branch in the Depart- 
ment of the Army, at the outbreak of the 
Korean operation and, more recently, as 
Chief of Plans and Operations, U.S. Army 
Europe. 

General Cooper is a qualified parachutist, 
who commanded the 11th Airborne Division 
in Europe in 1958. 

At the time the 11th Airborne Division was 
replaced by the 24th Infantry Division, he 
assumed command of the latter organization. 

In that position he was in charge of the 
training and mounting of the parachute 
units for the Lebanon operation. 

He came from command of the 24th Divi- 
sion in Europe to his present assignment in 
November 1959. 

At this time it is an honor and privilege to 
present to you as principal speaker, Maj. 
Gen. Ralph C. Cooper. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews has been in exist- 
ence since October of 1936. This is a 
great organization consisting of out- 
standing men of all creeds in connection 
with inculcating into the minds of all 
persons the spirit of broadness and 
understanding, and the spirit and tradi- 
tions of the American system of govern- 
ment. 

Each year this splendid organization 
holds a banquet, largely attended, in 
Boston, and confers an award upon 
three outstanding Americans; one of the 
Catholic faith, one of the Protestant 
faith, and one of the Jewish faith. 

The dinner this year was held on 
May 11, 1961, at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel in Boston, Mass., with an attend- 
ance of more than 1,200 outstanding 
citizens of Massachusetts. 

In my remarks I include a report 
made by Ben G. Shapiro, secretary of 
this wonderful organization, and a man 
who has dedicated his entire life in the 
field of better understanding. Mr. 
Shapiro is highly respected and es- 
teemed by countless thousands of per- 
sons. 

In my remarks, I also include the ad- 
dress delivered by the Very Reverend 
(Father) Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., 
president of the University of Notre 
Dame, who was the recipient of one of 
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the awards given at the dinner. the eve- 
ning of May 11. 

In my remarks I also include an ad- 
dress delivered by the Honorable Arthur 
J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor, who 
was also a recipient of one of the 
awards. 

I congratulate the Massachusetts 
Committee, Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews, for the constructive work that it 
has done during the approximately 25 
years of its existence. 

The report and addresses follow: 


A REPoRT BY BEN G. SHAPIRO, SECRETARY, 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE, CATHOLICS, 
PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS, May 11, 1961 
Gentlemen of the clergy, Governor Volpe, 


Mayor Collins, our guests of honor, distin- 
guished guests, ladies and gentlemen, I know 
that all of you here tonight share with me 
a deep sense of pride that these wonderful 
dinners always engender. For those of us 
who initiated these dinners 24 years ago, the 
goal was a simple one—to examine the status 
of the democratic institutions in our great 
country and to reaffirm the lofty principles 
upon which these institutions are based. 

Throughout the years we have been told 
that this annual event has helped to inspire 
in those attending, a deeper sense of com- 
mitment to the ideals of equality and justice 
for allmen. Many of us are renewed by this 
experience in our efforts to create an atmos- 
phere in which equality becomes a reality. 
Several months ago, His Eminence Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, whom we honored in this 
very room when he became archbishop of 
Boston, spoke before the Advertising Club of 
Baltimore and affirmed our faith in the im- 
portance of the kind of gathering in which 
we participate tonight. He said—‘Like some 
of you I have been attending good will din- 
ners and brotherhood meetings for more 
years than I can remember. In the course 
of these years I have heard many cynical 
comments about the do-gooders who gather 
once or twice a year to tell each other of 
their mutual respect and affection and then 
go back to work and continue living as if 
good will didn’t exist. Despite these dis- 
paragers, I still continued to go to good will 
dinners and I am still going. Good will din- 
ners and brotherhood meetings are a good 
investment for us all. Catholics alone could 
never have managed to put out the little fires 
of prejudice which bitter history, half-read 
facts, misunderstandings, and human weak- 
nesses created.” 

In Cardinal Cushing’s statement there was 
an implicit reference to one of the most sig- 
nificant events in the history of human rela- 
tions in this country—the election of an 
American of the Catholic faith to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. Indeed, it is 
deeply gratifying to all men of good will that 
after 185 years of national life, we have 
finally grown to the point where the Ameri- 
can people have accepted that part of our 
Constitution which says that there shall be 
no religious test for a public office. A ringing 
blow has been struck for good human rela- 
tions and today 40 million Americans can 
no longer be looked upon as second-class 
citizens. Indeed, similar advances have been 
made by other groups in our society as the 
fires of prejudice grow dimmer. 

Yet, it is at that time and this moment in 
our history that we cannot afford to become 
complacent. We must stamp out the re- 
maining evidence of raucous unfairness and 
subtle discrimination. 

Twenty-four years ago when we held our 
first dinner at the Boston City Club there 
were 220 persons in attendance. 

Tonight there are gathered in this room 
1,200 persons. We regret that a great many 
who wanted to attend our dinner tonight 
could not be accommodated. 
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We are especially grateful to our news- 
papers whose cooperation over the years has 
been most outstanding. The newspaper coy- 
erage of this dinner which will appear in 
tomorrow’s papers will reach hundreds and 
thousands of persons. 

To the staff of WNAC-TV who have been 
televising our programs for many years, our 
heartfelt thanks. We are told that our tele- 
vision and radio coverage will reach an audi- 
ence of over a million persons. 

We believe that many thousands to whom 
our message is important will be influenced 
and persuaded that bigotry and discrimina- 
tion must be eliminated. That is the im- 
portance of these dinners. We reach not 
only you but millions who are not here. 

As to the question of what else our com- 
mittee does besides holding these annual 
dinners—let me enumerate briefly just a few 
of the things we did this past year. 

We cooperated with the following: 

Good citizenship program of the Boston 
Park Department. 

Tufts University Civic Education Center 
(incidentally, in cooperation with the Tufts 
University Civic Education Center, more 
than 25,000 copies of a talk given by Dore 
Schary were distributed by the committee 
to schoolteachers and heads of educational 
institutions throughout the United States); 
Brandeis University, three chapels program; 
human relations center at Boston University 
in sponsoring of scholarships for schoolteach. 
ers; Our 10th annual junior good will dinner, 
bringing together boys of the Boston public 
and parochial schools, held at Fenway Park, 
received national recognition. 

Tonight we honor three outstanding 
Americans, who in their lifetime, have trans- 
lated our Judaeo-Christian heritage into 
meaningful, daily actions. And, as we pay 
tribute to them, we deepen our own com- 
mitment in meeting the challenge of de- 
mocracy and interpreting it to the American 
community in every possible way. Together 
may we serve in some small way not only to 
reward achievements already won, but to 
encourage new and greater progress on our 
way to the realization of the American 
dream. 





ADbRESS GIVEN BY THE REVEREND THEODORE M., 
HEsBURGH, C.S.C., PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF NOTRE DAME, AT THE 24TH ANNUAL DIN- 
NER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
CATHOLICS, PROTESTANTS, AND JEWS, Bos- 
TON, Mass., May 11, 1961 


May I begin this evening by thanking the 
Massachusetts Committee, Catholics, Prot- 
estants, and Jews for your generosity in 
making this award. May I only say I shall 
cherish it and try to be more worthy of it, 
now and in the future. 

One is constantly hearing these days about 
brotherhood. Like so many other well worn 
words, I often fear it comes to represent 
sweet nothingness, or a formal badge that is 
proudly worn on appropriate occasions, like 
patriotism on the Fourth of July. 

It is a sad business that good and strong 
words like brotherhood do undergo this dilu- 
tion by too frequent protestation and too 
casual use. If the word were a reality in all 
of our lives, there would be no need for oc- 
casions like this. I always fear that even 
good occasions are the means, all unwit- 
tingly, of multiplying the application of 
Gresham’s law to semantics. 

How can we avoid this? In no other way, I 
believe, than by meditating on the true and 
enduring value of words like brotherhood 
lest they become as common and unmeaning 
as the conversations at cocktail parties. 

Brotherhood allows us ample ground for 
meditation. The meditation should begin 
by recognizing the unity of the human race, 
in its origin, in its aspirations, in its dignity, 
in its rights, in its destiny. If we can be 
agreed upon this most basic common ground, 
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then brotherhood will begin to have deeper 


meaning. Without this common ground, 
protherhood is sentimental nonsense, enun- 
ciated easily in public, and in private prac- 
tice, as easily forgotten. 

What I am saying is that indeed we are 
brothers, whatever our race or religion, sim- 
ply because we are human beings, made in 
the image and likeness of God, endowed by 
Him with unalienable dignity and rights, 
destined to be His children and heirs to His 
kingdom. Religion, of course, greatly deep- 
ens the significance of this unity. If this 
is true of our unity, what could possibly be 
so important that it should separate us 
from one another, cause us to disregard or 
disrespect one another. If we are one in the 
dignity of our common humanity, what sin 
of man is greater than man’s inhumanity 
to man, except perhaps his blasphemy of 
God, which indeed inhumanity to man also 
is, insofar as God’s image in man is defiled 
and dishonored. In the words of our Lord: 
“Whatsoever you did to one of these, My 
least brethren, you did to Me.” 

Given such a conviction of the spiritual 
order, I am sure that our practical prob- 
lems would be much easier to handle. In- 
deed, without this deep spiritual conviction 
on the true meaning of brotherhood, I fear 
that no organization, or well-meaning zeal 
based on vague good will, will suffice to bring 
into daily play the great force of true broth- 
erhood in our lives and in our times. 

The tragedy of our day is that we con- 
stantly combat symptoms without coming 
to grips with the fundamental underlying 
cause of infection and disease. If we could 
get Americans generally to accept the strong 
philosophical and theological truths that il- 
luminate the meaning of brotherhood, it 
would be inconceivable that Americans 
would scorn one another in such juvenile 
and inhuman ways as are current today. 
You all know the symptoms: the empty lunch 
counter, the vote denied intelligent people, 
the exclusive club, the separate facilities, 
the unspoken ban, the crass assumption of 
superiority, the snide remark among friends, 
the barring of equal opportunity, economic, 
educational, or social, that is a cruel wound 
in the side of humanity in a land that pro- 
fesses to be the citadel of democracy. 

When will there be an end to such stupid 
nonsense? Not until each American begins 
to sense the deep and abiding sense of hu- 
manity, common dignity and the common 
cause of uncommon importance in an age 
that will be the making or breaking of hu- 
manity’s deepest hopes. 

The time is long past when we can abuse 
the reality of brotherhood at home and still 
hope to oppose successfully a militant and 
vicious theory abroad that man is merely of 
the earth earthy, with no hope beyond time, 
with no rights beyond those granted by the 
state, with no freedom from inexorable eco- 
nomic determination and military might 

right. Our hope of success in this 
central battle is indeed futile if we do not 
believe deeply and practice sincerely the 
ever-present reality of our common brother- 
hood, based upon realities that transcend 
space and time and race. This is the sub- 
stance of the issue. The real battle is be- 
ing fought right now on Main Street, North 
and South, in your neighborhood, in your 
life. No one can disengage himself from 
this issue, and the alternatives are clearly 
delineated—we act as though we are truly 
brothers, or we give aid and comfort to the 
enemy on a thousand fronts. 

Any impartial observer “f the American 
scene can clearly see that we are far off from 
making the promises of our Constitution 
for equal rights and equal opportunities 
come true. The excuses—sophisticated or 
stupid—are multitudinous, and the ration- 
alizations and compromises are without end. 
But whether we really accept it or not, 
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brotherhood is a concept and a reality and 
a truth that does not admit to any of this 
deception or hypocrisy, whether it be ac- 
complished in a slick or in a stupid manner. 
You believe in brotherhood for deep and 
important, indeed eternal reasons, or you do 
not. You practice brotherhood in your life, 
or you do not. And all unsuspectingly, as 
your life gives the answer to these two ques- 
tions, you are workirg for or against ulti- 
mate victory, for or against the realization 
of man’s truest hopes in our times, and in 
our beloved country. 

May God grant to all of us tonight the 
privilege of practicing brotherhood in its 
purest integrity. In no other way can 
America indeed become that of which we 
sing: The land of the free and the home of 
the brave. And remember that God is not 
mocked: Brotherhood is the truest test of 
our freedom and our courage. If we do not 
pass this test, we do not merit either victory 
or survival. 

ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF LABOR ARTHUR J. 
GOLDBERG AT THE ANNUAL DINNER, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF CATHOLICS, PROT- 
ESTANTS, AND JEWS, BosTON, Mass., May 
11, 1961 


I appreciate your overly generous intro- 
duction and I shall cherish this award. I 
bring you the personal greetings and warm 
regards of a rather well known Bostonian, 
the President of the United States. 

Not too long ago we passed a traditional 
milestone for a new American arministra- 
tion—the 100-day mark. It is thus a fitting 
time to appraise the achievements and fu- 
ture goals of this administration in the area 
of equality and justice championed by your 
organization. 

I count as a significant achievement of 
these 100 days, that under President Ken- 
nedy’s leadership, a positive change in re- 
gard to civil rights has taken place. 

As Ben Shapiro pointed out, the very elec- 
tion of President John F. Kennedy was a 
rebuke to the tradition of inequality that 
discounted able men from seeking high of- 
fice. No longer can it be said that in this 
Nation a man’s religion is an unfortunate 
but effective handicap in his right to seek 
our leadership. 

In appointments made at all levels in the 
executive branch, ability, integrity and pro- 
fessional competence have been the quali- 
fications for office. Religious and racial at- 
tributes have been, and will continue to be, 
disregarded. 

The President and his administration 
support completely the decisions of the 
Supreme Court declaring segregation un- 
constitutional. The administration does so 
not only because this is a government by 
law. We do so because it is morally right. 

In the field of equal employment oppor- 
tunity, the new President’s Committee has 
been armed with a clear, concise, and strong 
Executive order. As the President re- 
marked, this Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Vice President JoHNSON, will 
act to “permanently remove from Govern- 
ment employment and work performed for 
the Government every trace of discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color, or place 
of national origin.” The execution of this 
order will be fair and firm. 

Every department and agency in the Gov- 
ernment has pledged itself to implement 
the President’s order. 

Further, the Justice Department, as it is 
daily demonstrating under the leadership 
of the Attorney General, will be continuingly 
active in the field of discrimination, not 
only as a friend of the court, but, when 
the circumstances warrant and permit, as 
an active participant in litigation. 

All of these actions are most significant. 
They represent, in both intention and ef- 
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fect, a new break for millions of Amer- 
icans denied full access to the benefits and 
privileges of our way of life. 

I would hope that no American wouid 
believe that the only reason for fighting 
discrimination is because it affects our popu- 
larity and moral strength abroad. That 
is a negative and self-serving base for ac- 
tion. Our concern over the problems of 
prejudice should come from within our- 
selves, from a sense of inner morality. We 
know perfectly well that in a world where 
totalitarianism trumpets its phony equality, 
America has little to be ashamed of. 

In the struggle against political slavery, 
America is a devoted champion. We do not 
seek and we oppose the substitution of one 
kind of colonialism for another. We abomi- 
nate the kind of discrimination which the 
Soviet Union is flagrantly guilty of against 
the Jewish people, and against all the other 
religious creeds and faiths. Totalitarianism 
practices the very evils it claims to be 
against. We admit our weaknesses, but we 
honestly seek to overcome them, in a spirit 
of toleration. 

The road, of course, is longer before us 
than behind us. But we are setting out, and 
we are moving. 

But the Government should not be ex- 
pected to, and cannot, do this job alone. 

In his inaugural address, President Ken- 
nedy said that we should ask what we might 
do for our country. Every employer, every 
union leader, every civic leader, and every 
citizen in his private capacity, might well 
answer that question in terms of the re- 
sponsibility we all bear for increasing tolera- 
tion and achieving equality. 

The national well-being springs from the 
exercise of private responsibility. 

This is true not only in the matters of 
civil rights and equal opportunity, but 
across the board. For example, the Presi- 
dent has called together an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy. Dis- 
tinguished men from business, from labor, 
from the public and the Government are 
deliberating questions of economic urgency. 
From these deliberations will come recom- 
mendations about policies for a sound eco- 
nomic life, for dealing with the problems 
and realizing the promise of technological 
change, for price and wage policies that lead 
to stable growth, and for better understand- 
ing between labor and management. 

But this Committee—in itself and by it- 
self—cannot do the job that needs to be 
done. 

It must rely upon the many associations 
of businessmen and the many American 
labor unions to support it. And ultimately 
its discussions relate to the individual 
citizen. 

Thomas Paine said that “Those who ex- 
pect to reap the blessings of freedom must, 
like men, undergo the fatigue of supporting 
it.” 

If we are to achieve living equality in the 
economic and social order, if toleration is to 
be the common condition of American life, 
then no governmental power can move so- 
ciety alone to those ends. Society must 
move itself. And it does that through the 
motive power of each man, reading in his 
own heart and mind the command of con- 
science. 

An analogy can be found in our educa- 
tional system. Both public and private in- 
stitutions carry the burden, but the success 
of the effort rests with the quality of the in- 
dividual teacher and the excellence of the 
individual mind. This partnership of pub- 
lic, private, and individual effort is typically 
American. 

It is the same partnership that I look to- 
ward to increase understanding and tolera- 
tion in the period of the challenge we face. 

If we accept respect for human dignity 
as the only basis for a free world, we also 
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must accept the responsibility for realizing 
this ideal here in America, and helping 
others to attain it elsewhere. This means, 
as the President so eloquently stated it, we 
must “Pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship, support any friend, oppose 
any foe to assure the survival and success 
of liberty.” 

I am hopeful and optimistic about the fu- 
ture of equality and human dignity. It will 
gain new strength from new trial, new reso- 
lution from new challenge, new conviction 
from new danger, and new determination 
from new circumstances. When men know 
they might be free and equal, they will 
strive to be free and equal. When men have 
reason to hope for freedom and equality, 
they will sacrifice for it. And both the 
knowledge and the hope are alive on this 
earth, more alive now, perhaps, than ever 
before. The wind of change blows strongly, 
promising a new day, a new order and a new 
life in the history of the world. 

For our own country, we are determined 
to go forward as a people and a nation aware 
of our strength, resolved to meet our re- 
sponsibilities and determined that in our 
day freedom will be well and honorably 
served. 





Memorial Sunday Service, Grace Method- 
ist Church, Atloona, Pa., May 28, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Memorial Sunday service on 
May 28, 1961, at Grace Methodist 
Church, Altoona, Pa., it was my privi- 
lege to deliver the following Memorial 
Day message: 

Memoria Day ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
James E. VAN ZANDT, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
20TH DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA, AT THE 
Grace METHODIST CHURCH, ALTOONA, PA., 
SunpDAy, May 28, 1961 


As we approach Memorial Day we are 
reminded that to be born and to die is the 
decree of all men. 

To be forgotten is the acme of human bit- 
terness and the greatest sadness of human 
existence. 

Our observance of Memorial Day has been 
part of American custom for 93 years. 

It began with the decoration of Civil War 
graves. 

The original intent was that on Memorial 
Day, May 30, living veterans should pay trib- 
ute to their comrades-in-arms who had 
fallen in battle. 

The Memorial Day custom has grown 
through the years until now, May 30 is 
the very special occasion upon which our 
citizens pay tribute to all their dead. 

That means decorating the final resting 
places of our departed loved ones with floral 
offerings and with eulogies in every com- 
munity and with wreaths and flowers cast 
upon the waters for those who were lost at 
sea. 

When we refer to deceased war veterans 
we speak of the honored dead. 

That term is applied to all Americans who 
have given their lives in the defense of our 
country. 

More than 400,000 American men are the 
honored dead from World War I, World War 
II, and from the Korean conflict. 
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That number includes some 175,000 whose 
mortal remains were returned for burial in 
their home communities. 

Nearly 14,000 others are in national cem- 
eteries within the States. 

But the largest number—totaling 212,000 
are buried, or named on the walls of the 
missing, in 25 American military cemeteries 
in 10 countries of Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

When we eulogize the departed ones here 
from this area we are also paying tribute 
to all those honored dead around the world. 

The tombs and the monuments in the 
Altoona area are symbolic of every war hero. 

Memorial Day is unique in its history, its 
purpose, and its character. 

There is no other day like it. 

Upon Memorial Day the flag of our coun- 
try is humbled in tribute to the Nation’s 
dead. 

Our Stars and Stripes emblem is flown 
at half staff from sunrise to noon on the 
30th of May. 

Then at noon the flag is raised to full 
staff and there it flies as an inspiration to 
the living to carry on the unfinished work 
of the departed—with renewed effort toward 
fulfillment of our ideals of liberty and free- 
dom. 

We call the 30th of May Memorial Day 
because it is truly a moment for memories. 

It is a tiny point in time, yet one from 
which we can look into the past and from 
which we see more clearly our obligations 
of the future. 

Memorial Day should not be a day of sad- 
ness. 

In reality it is a day of great power and 
beauty. 

We give it power through the sincerity of 
our thoughts and prayers. 

We give it beauty with our words and 
song and flowers. 

Memorial Day is different because it con- 
trasts the many facets of man’s character. 

It reveals his intellectual achievements 
and his simplicity, his aggressiveness and his 
humbleness. 

Memorial Day emphasizes man’s domina- 
tion over the material realm, on the one 
hand and his submission to things unseen 
and eternal on the other. 

Man is gaining mastery over his physical 
universe but still he has not solved the 
mysteries of the soul. 

That is one fact which Memorial Day helps 
us appreciate. 

All this is especially clear in the present 
year 1961. 

Today we are aware that we're all part 
of a fast moving age. 

We see man reaching for outer space. 

He sends his missiles into orbit around 
the Earth and to the Moon and to the Sun. 

Man probes trillions of miles into the vast 
universe around him and he speculates the 
possibility of life on other planets. 

At the same time man delves deeply into 
the invisible realm of the atom. 

And from that universe of the infinitely 
small he has managed to release tremendous 
power for the new life—or for greater de- 
struction. 

Man has also advanced his knowledge of 
communications so that his voice is heard 
in split seconds from pole to pole—and 
around the earth—and out into space and 
back again. 

With his eyes, his brain, and his marvel- 
ous reasoning powers attuned to fantastic 
scientific challenges, man can be rightly 
proud of his ability to discover new answers 
today and for tomorrow. 

And yet in the midst of all those achieve- 
ments man must humble himself on me- 
morial day. 

For a brief moment he must stand quietly 
to.contemplate the past and to admit that 
he has not yet solved the mysteries of the 
soul nor the mystery of death. 
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Thus it is that man returns to simple 
eulogies and to flowers for the dead. 

He still must have faith in prayer. 

And he still must admit that he does not 
have all the answers concerning life or the 
hereafter. 

That, in itself commends human intelli- 
gence, because it proves that man is not 
yet a siave to his own technology. 

Therefore, man’s humility is a tribute 
to the living as well as to the dead. 

On Memorial Day, we prove that science 
and the soul are distinctly separate enti- 
ties and that we have deep respect for both. 

On Memorial Day we speak from our liy- 
ing souls. 

The words we use must come from our 
deepest emotions because loyalty and honor, 
courage and sacrifice, love and death and 
eternity cannot be defined by scientific 
formulas. 

These are simple human qualities. 

And, as such, they are far more precious 
than all the gems of science. 

So, in voicing our tributes to the honored 
dead we turn from the scientists to the 
writers and to the poets. 

When we visit a local cemetery and stand 
before the final resting place of one honored 
dead we speak for the many in uttering these 
words: 


“O Blessed dead and for the soul 
Of him who for his country dies, 

O Lord, is there a higher goal 
Than that won by his sacrifice.” 


Then we can add Robert Ingersoll’s words 
of tribute to all the honored ones when he 
declared: 

“These heroes are dead. 

“They died for liberty. 

“They died for us. 

“They are at rest. 

“They sleep in the land they made free 
under the flag they rendered stainless under 
the solemn pines and sad hemlocks, the 
tearful willows, and the embracing vines. 

“They sleep beneath the shadows of the 
clouds—careless alike of sunshine or storm— 
each in the windowless palace of rest. 

“Earth may run red with other wars but 
they are at rest. 

“In the midst of battles, in the roar of 
conflict, they found the serenity of death.” 

That is Robert Ingersoll’s eulogy. 

We, the living, are not perfect. 

We must admit that in many respects we 
do fall short of the goals we set for ourselves. 

We fail to practice fully our ideals of jus- 
tice, equality, and universal respect for our 
fellow men. 

We excuse our failures by attributing them 
to so-called human nature. 

Then we try again. 

But on Memorial Day we do strive to render 
only highest tributes to the honored dead. 

Our appraisal of those men is different. 

We give them full measure of true worth. 

The ones we honor on Memorial Day; who 
were they? 

Does it really matter? 

They were as varied as ourselves. 

They were the vibrantly living youth of our 
land. 

They came from our cities and towns and 
neighborhoods. 

They left their schools, their homes, and 
their loved ones to answer the call to arms. 
They were from families rich and poor. 

They were the educated and the self- 
taught. 

They were the Protestants and the Cath- 
olics, the Gentiles and the Jews. 

They were the white boys and the black, 
the native sons and the foreign born. 

Those honored ones were as individualistic 
as you and I but in the final analysis they 
were different. 

They had one powerfully uniting bond; 
they were all comrades-in-arms. 
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Together they fought shoulder-to-shoulder 
against the common enemy. 

Together they were impelled by loyalty 
and by courage. 

Together they fought to the death and 
that is the principal difference between 
them and ourselves. 

The honored ones gave their lives in com- 
pat on land, on sea, and in the air. 

And we still live in the freedoms they 

assed to us. 

So, actually, it does not matter who they 
were. 

In our evaluation of the honored dead 
we can quote the poet John Ingalls who 
said that— 

“In the democracy of the dead all men 
at last are equal. 

“There is neither rank nor station nor 
prerogative in the republic of the grave.” 

We are not alone on Memorial Day in pay- 
ing tribute to the honored dead. 

Our words, our flowers, and our flag at 
half-staff here in Altoona will be reflected 
around the world on May 30. 

Similar ceremonies will be attended by 
men and women and children who are deco- 
rating American graves in England, France, 
and Belgium, in Holland, Luxembourg, Italy, 
and Tunisia, also in Puerto Rico, in the 
Philippines, and in all the States of the 
Union. 

They are placing their floral offerings at 
more than 138,000 marble headstones—rows 
upon rows of Latin crosses and stars of 
David. 

Also, at American cemeteries in foreign 
lands the people will be standing in silence 
before inscriptions which say, “This memo- 
rial has been erected by the United States 
of America in proud and grateful memory 
of her soldiers, sailors, marines, and air- 
men—who laid down their lives in all quar- 
ters of the earth that other peoples might 
be freed from oppression. 

“Let us here highly resolve that these 
honored dead shall not have died in vain.” 

And upon the walls of the missing the 
engraved words declare that “here are re- 
corded the names of Americans who gave 
their lives in the service of their country 
and who sleep in unknown graves. 

“Grant unto them, O Lord, eternal rest 
who sleep in unknown graves.” 

What about the loved ones of our battle 
dead? 

They are not forgotten on Memorial Day. 

Here at home we give special recognition 
to the Gold Star mothers and fathers. 

And upon a wall at the American ceme- 
tery south of Florence, Italy, these words 
are inscribed—‘“‘Do not mourn with the par- 
ents of the dead who are here with us. 

“Rather, comfort them. Let their burden 
be lightened by the glory of the dead.” 

At Arlington National Cemetery, in Vir- 
ginia—across the Potomac River from our 
Nation’s Capital—there rest more than 102,- 
000 honored dead. 

They date back to the American Revo- 
lution. 

But most familiar at Arlington are the 
tombs of the unknown war dead. 

There—under white marble—are the ever- 
guarded bodies of three unidentified combat 
veterans. 

They are symbolic of all the unkown dead 
of World War I, World War II, and the Ko- 
rean conflict. 

Nearly 2 million visitors every year read 
the inscription upon their tombs. 

It says— 

“Here rests in honored glory an American 
soldier known but to God.” 

There is little more to say in keeping 
with the Memorial Day theme except to 
-— commend the living who never for- 

These include members of our Nation's 
churches of all creeds who cooperate with 
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veterans organizations in conducting ap- 
propriate memorial services for our honored 
dead during the Memorial Day period. 

In conclusion—the following lines from 
“Hail Columbia”—seem most appropriate in 
recognition of the honored dead and of the 
gift they passed to us and of our never-end- 
ing obligation to carry on: 


“Hail, ye heroes, 
Who fought and bled in freedom’s cause. 
Let independence be our boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost. 
Ever grateful for the prize 
Let its altar reach the skies.” 





Champion of Liberty Stamp in Honor of 
Taras Shevchenko 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this year freemen everywhere are observ- 
ing the centennial of Taras Shevchenko, 
the poet laureate of Ukraine and the 
apostle of freedom in Eastern Europe 
and Asia. Congress took steps last year 
in preparation for this centennial by 
passing a resolution authorizing the 
erection of a statue of this champion of 
liberty in the Nation’s Capital. This is 
now Public Law 86-749. In addition, it 
authorized the publication of House 
Document No. 445, titled “Europe’s Free- 
dom Fighter,’ which is a documentary 
biography of Shevchenko and his works. 
Copies of this document have been dis- 
tributed throughout the world. 

In further tribute to the works of free- 
dom and personal liberty composed by 
this historic figure I join with countless 
other Americans in urging that a cham- 
pion of liberty stamp be issued in honor 
of Taras Shevchenko. The issuance of 
this stamp would be a fitting climax to 
this centennial, and I know that many 
Members share this view. 

THE PRESIDENT HONORS SHEVCHENKO 
CENTENNIAL 

The President recently expressed his 
admiration for the Ukrainian poet. In 
@& message sent to Dr. Roman Smal- 
Stocki, president of the Shevchenko Sci- 
entific Society, the President declared: 

I am pleased to add my voice to those 
honoring the great Ukrainian poet, Taras 
Shevchenko. We honor him for his rich 
contribution to the culture not only of the 
Ukraine, which he loved so well and de- 
scribed so eloquently, but of the world. His 
work is a noble part of our historical heritage. 


One cannot, of course, divorce the 
works of this champion of liberty from 
the aspirations and struggles of the 
Ukrainian and other non-Russian na- 
tions in the U.S.S.R. for national free- 
dom and independence. It is thus note- 
worthy that in the last campaign the 
President unequivocally stated the 
following: 

My many statements on the freedom of all 
peoples and nations should indicate that we 
cannot afford to overlook any. If you would 
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consult the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as far 
back as 1953 (Aug. 4), you will find that I 
have supported ideas of freedom relating to 
Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Ukraine, Armenia, 
and other captive nations. Then, as now, I 
have been of the firm conviction that we 
must do everything possible to keep alive 
the spirit of independence and freedom of 
these nations (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mar. 8, 
1961, p. 3525). 


There are many productive things that 
could be done to further the national 
liberation struggles of these nations. 
Congress acted admirably on the Shev- 
chenko Centennial and its actions had 
a marked impact on the puppet govern- 
ments and the captive peoples in the 
US.S.R. The administration could pro- 
vide the fitting climax to this year’s 
centennial by issuing the Shevchenko 
Champion of Liberty stamp and, in 
keeping with the President’s conviction, 
demonstrating to all the captive non- 
Russian nations both inside and outside 
the Soviet Union that we honor their 
freedom goals by honoring the works 
of Shevchenko. As wé all know, Shev- 
chenko fought not only against the in- 
justices of serfdom and Russian czarist 
autocracy but also for the freedom and 
independence of the subjugated non- 
Russian nations from imperialists and 
colonial Russian domination. The latter 
continues to this day and is crucial to 
the security of freedom everywhere. 

Since last December over a half dozen 
publications in the U.S.S.R. have printed 
lengthy articles condemning us for 
taking the lead in honoring Shevchenko. 

They know that the great poet belongs 
to freedom, but they would try decep- 
tively to make out of Shevchenko a pre- 
cursor of the Bolshevik Revolution. It 
is significant that on his slow train to 
Vienna, Khrushchev found it necessary 
to stop at Kiev, Ukraine, for the purpose 
of laying “‘a wreath on the nearby grave 
of Taras Shevchenko, Ukrainian poet.”— 
Associated Press, Moscow, May 29, 1961. 

The nature of this struggle is described 
in the editorial written by Dr. Lev E. 
Dobriansky of Georgetown University on 
“The New Frontier of Understanding 
the U.S.S.R.” in the winter 1960 issue of 
the Ukrainian Quarterly, which I extend 
my remarks to include. It is quite evi- 
dent that this Shevchenko episode is an 
integral part of the broader picture of 
the struggle for freedom by Ukraine and 
the other captive non-Russian nations 
in the U.S.S.R. In the interest of this 
struggle I urge, therefore, the issuance 
of a Shevchenko Champion of Liberty 
stamp. 

The editorial follows: 


THE NEW FRONTIER OF UNDERSTANDING THE 
US.S.R. 


The cold war goes on unabated. Indeed, 
it is becoming more intensive, ever widen- 
ing, more sinister and more perilous for us 
and the nontotalitarian free world. Need- 
less to say, the change in administration will 
in no way eliminate or alter the stark reali- 
ties of Moscow’s threat to civilization as we 
have known it. The cold war is by nature 
incessant and in one form or another is 
being waged by imperialist Moscow in every 
quarter of the world. Those prepossessed 
with the illusions of “peaceful coexistence” 
or “relaxed cold war tensions”—the con- 
ceptual trojan horses of Moscow—must learn 
sooner or later that our progressive defeat 
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in the cold war will guarantee the very thing 
each of us prayerfully hopes to avoid, namely 
the enforced outbreak of a devastating hot 
global war. There is really only one alterna- 
tive to this—our willful determination to 
win the cold war by destroying Russian 
colonial imperialism. It can be done if we 
have the knowledge, the fortitude, the imag- 
ination and skill which the cold war chal- 
lenge demands. 

If we forbid reason to prevail in this situa- 
tion, then successive shock treatments of 
totalitarian Russian takeovers in Cuba, 
black Africa, Laos, and elsewhere may pro- 
duce the awakening needed to develop a 
cold war strategy for victory. Unless we 
are completely blind, just a quick glance at 
a global map should be enough to convince 
even the most skeptical of the methodic 
cold war gaming engaged in by Moscow. 
Foreign aid in dollars and material is not 
the adequate weapon against this attack; 
nor is our military power. Regrettably, we 
have no cold war apparatus to cope with 
this subversive onslaught by Moscow. In a 
full swing from East to West, Moscow plots, 
presses, probes, pries, pollutes. 


RUSSIAN ATTACKS ON THE RISE 


In Korea, Moscow seeks the ouster of U.N. 
forces; against Formosa it backs Red Chinese 
aggression and propaganda; in Vietnam, it 
supports pressures on South Vietnam; in 
Laos, it aids the leftist rebels; it has sealed 
off Tibet and with its Red Chinese partner 
continues to press on the Indian borders 
and the Kingdom of Nepal; in the Middle 
East its agents are harrassing the Shah in 
Iran and backing the Arabs against Israel; 
in Africa, it has successfully infiltrated the 
Algerian independence movement, had a 
hand in the revolution in Ethiopia to force 
the withdrawal of U.N. Ethiopian troops in 
the Congo, makes secret arms shipments to 
Guinea, and supports Lumumba’s followers 
in the Congo; in Western Europe, its agents 
are at work to divide France and to spur 
the abolition of U.S. bases in Britain; in 
Latin America, Cuba is rapidly becoming an 
outpost of imperialist Russian totalitarian- 
ism in the Western Hemisphere while Chile, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Vene- 
zuela are being increasingly subverted, and 
in the United Nations a major attack upon 
the United States is being steadfastly under- 
taken, along with an onslaught against the 
structure of the U.N. And this recital of 
Moscow’s direct and clandestine activities is 
by no means all. The pattern of its aggres- 
sion should be quite evident even to those 
who are prone to appease in one form or 
another. 

As we face the future, this pattern will 
undoubtedly become more prominent and 
more ominous. Those who foresaw the de- 
velopment of this precarious global situation 
10 years ago have their evidence now. They 
will have more to fortify their contention 
that a policy of liberation is inescapable 
for the United States, the only policy that 
can provide us with a cold war strategy for 
victory. Flouncing about the world in piece- 
meal attempts to put out fires is scarcely a 
winning course of action. The fact that this 
policy was not applied by the Eisenhower 
administration is no reflection on its in- 
trinsic merits and its theoretic necessity. 
The refiection is on those who verbally 
espoused it and failed to execute it. We 
are now witnessing the first fruits of this 
failure. 

This failure and its unmistakable results 
should prove to be enough of a lesson for 
us. If we profit by the lesson, at this junc- 
ture of world developments, we cannot but 
resolve to work in behalf of a meaningful 
liberation or emancipation policy which 
alone can beget a cold war strategy for vic- 
tory. The basis for both the policy and 
strategy resides in the contents of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution. Both in 1959 
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and 1960 Moscow has given ample evidence 
of its profound fear of any implementation 
of this resolution. For the simple fact is 
that the channels of implementing the res- 
olution are political, psychological, diplo- 
matic, cultural, and propagandistic. These 
are the necessary ingredients of a promising 
cold war strategy. 


NEW STRATEGY NEEDED 


A realistic and successful strategy couldn’t 
possibly be founded unless the New Frontier 
of understanding the U.S.S.R. is developed, 
cultivated, and exploited. This frontier is 
a challenge to our intellects and imaginative 
insight, and it exists in an area which truly 
is most vital to our national existence and 
future. What is this New Frontier of under- 
standing the USS.R.? It is an unde- 
veloped area of knowledge and perception 
dealing with the broad and strategic belt 
of the captive non-Russian nations within 
the U.\S.S.R. The inherent tendency of such 
knowledge and perception leads inevitably 
to the demolition of the current spurious 
image of monolithic Soviet power. In the 
period ahead we must push toward this New 
Frontier of understanding the U.S.S.R. 

In the past we interpreted the U.S.S.R. 
as “Uncle Stalin’s Slavery Row.” Stalin is 
gone but the slavery row endures. Under 
Nekulturny Nikita, the U.S.S.R. remains as 
a tenuous “Union of Soviet Slave Regions.” 
This empire within an empire, this prison 
house of subjugated, occupied and captive 
non-Russian nations must be forcefully ex- 
posed, and the profound fakery of Russian 
propaganda must be made known through- 
out the free world. This is the core of the 
cold war challenge, this is the essential 
stratum of the New Frontier of understand- 
ing the U.S.S.R. Unfortunately, its vistas 
and opportunities still are very dim and even 
unknown to many of our public leaders. 

For example, it is pitiful to find our U.N. 
representatives virtually asleep and blind 
to this New Frontier of understanding the 
USS.R., while imperialist Moscow brazenly 
presses the issue of colonialism in the U.N. 
There is no question but that we could 
devastate the Russian representatives and 
their non-Russian puppets with mountains 
of evidence proving the worst kind of Rus- 
sian colonialism and imperialism. We 
should be hammering away at this evidence 
daily so that its full meaning and im- 
portance would be grasped in every quarter 
of the globe. Instead, we witness a rather 
feeble and also inaccurate reply given by 
Ambassador James J. Wadsworth to 
Khrushchev’s speech in the U.N. On this 
basic issue our Ambassador appears to con- 
tent himself with this focal statement: 
“The Soviet Union also demands immediate 
plenary consideration of the elimination of 
colonialism in the world. This is a strange 
demand indeed from a country whose im- 
perialism has embraced more people, more 
territory, and more oppression than any- 
thing else the 20th century has ever seen.” ? 

The Soviet Union a country? The non- 
Russian nations in the U.S.S.R. which them- 
selves are captive, conduct this 20th cen- 
tury imperialism? Both would seem to be 
in the ridiculous affirmative judging by this 
weak statement. As though this were bad, 
the Under Secretary of the United Nations, 
Dr. Ralph Bunche, recently observed in an 
address given tu Cleveland that when the 
U.N. was established there were 800 mil- 
lion people under colonial rule, today there 
are only 100 million.?, For Dr. Bunche there 
is no colonialism in Moscow’s imperial do- 
main. The U.S. abstention in the U.N. on 


1 Statement by Ambassador James J. Wads- 
worth, the General Assembly, Sept. 23, 1960, 


p. 2. 

2The Evening Star, “Bunche Asserts All 
Colonialism Must Be Ended,” Washington, 
D.C., Dec. 15, 1960. 
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the anticolonialist resolution, which passed 
89 to 0, is a further illustration of our lack 
of leadership on this issue. We evidently 
gave in to Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
and ducked the issue. Yet our entire his- 
tory, our traditional opposition to both im- 
perialism and colonialism, our moral re- 
sources supporting patriotic nationalism and 
independence point only in one direction. 

That there has been inadequate clear 
thinking on this matter is quite evident. 
As usual, we have not bothered to do our 
homework, and also, as usual, the Russians 
wielded the initiative. We have failed to 
call things by their right names, and we 
lack either the courage or the understand- 
ing to confront the Russian colonialists with 
the massive truth. A recent address given 
by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, serving as 
Under Secretary of State in the Eisenhower 
administration, is remarkable for the new, 
though belated, directions of thought 
adopted by some in the Department of 
State. In it Mr. Dillon says, among other 
things, that “after the downfall of the 
former czarist empire, many of its peoples 
organized their own governments” and then 
he points out that “Soviet power ruthlessly 
proceeded to crush every attempt by non- 
Russian peoples to free themselves from the 
new colonial yoke of Soviet communism.” 3 
Armenians, Georgians, Ukranians, and other 
victims are listed. 

But here, too, inaccuracies and indistinc- 
tions abound. These nations established 
their independent states before the Russian 
invasion and aggression. Furthermore, 
Soviet communism, Soviet Communist im- 
perialism, etc., are only befogging mental 
constructions. 


REFORM OF USIA IMPERATIVE 


The productive development of the New 
Frontier of understanding the U.S.S.R. 
necessitates also a wholesale reform of the 
U.S. Information Agency as concerns its 
activities in relation to this basic empire. It 
is on open secret that in this hard contest 
of ideas and interpretation our USIA is vir- 
tually a sham, It is a pathetic weak voice in 
the decisive field of methodic propaganda 
which alone can move minds and bestir 
human hearts. Not too long ago, for 
example, the director of the USIA sought 
to eliminate non-Russian language broad- 
casts to the U.S.S.R.4 In effect, he intended 
that we turn our backs to the New Frontier 
in the U.S.S.R. If it were not for the far- 
sighted efforts of certain legislators, he 
might have gotten his ill-advised way. 

Considering these and other events, we 
look forward to the prolific development of 
this New Frontier of understanding the 
U.S.S.R. under the new Kennedy administra- 
tion. Needless to say, we shall press for it 
with reasonable and hopeful expectation. 
There are mauy reasons for these bright 
hopes. One is the fact that in his greatly 
appreciated greetings to the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, on the occasion 
of its 20th anniversary, President Kennedy 
rightly criticized the Eisenhower admin- 
istration for its naive, monolithic charac- 
terization of the U.S.S.R., as though it were 
@ nation made up of some strange animals 
called the Soviets®5 We have reason to 
hope that it will be characterized properly 
and accurately as an empire consisting of 
numerous captive non-Russian nations. 

Second, President Kennedy’s answers to the 
questions posed by the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee also furnish another good 


*The Honorable Douglas Dillon, Depart- 
ment of State release, No. 577, Oct. 1, 1960, 
pp. 3-4. 

4See Committee on Foreign Affairs, “Re- 
view of U.S. Information Agency Operations,” 
Washington, 1959, pp. 102-103. 

5 “President-Elect Kennedy’s Message,” the 
Ukranian Bulletin, No. 1-15, 1960, p. 1. 
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reason. Anyone comparing objectively the 
answers given by President Kennedy and 
those offered by his opponent cannot but 
favor the former. The questions dealt with 
the captive nations and related subjects. 

Moreover, in the years of 1953 through 
1955, President Kennedy, then as Senator, 
introduced into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
many lectures and addresses developed along 
this New Frontier of understanding the 
U.S.S.R. The frontier entailed a wide range 
of topics: Russian genocide of the Ukrain- 
jan Catholic and Orthodox churches, the 
independence movements of the non-Rus- 
sian nations in the U.S.S.R. and even the 
liberation policy. For example, on August 3, 
1953 there was the subject of ‘““Western Psy- 
chological Strategy Toward the U.S.S.R.”; on 
July 24, 1954, “Principled Unity Forges 
United Action” was introduced into the 
RECORD. 

It should be plainly clear, then, that in 
contrast to his predecessors President Ken- 
nedy possesses a definite knowledge of this 
New Frontier of understanding the U.S.S.R. 
He has spoken and written about it with 
varying degrees of good insight. His reply to 
the slick congratulatory note sent by Khru- 
shchev, who would relish the revival of 
Rooseveltian naivete in regard to Moscow’s 
imperialist and colonial plans, was astute 
and perceptive. Once again we shall be 
moving. We have been standing on dead 
center for too long. Only time will tell 
whether we shall be moving in the right 
direction. 

Undoubtedly, errors will be made, but the 
chief thing is the overall direction. And we 
contend, now as before, that for success and 
ultimate victory in the cold war the overall 
direction must be toward the New Frontier 
of understanding the U.S.S.R. President 
Kennedy has the knowledge, but from this 
point on the real and determining questions 
are: Will it be a working knowledge fed by 
a@ growing and passionate understanding of 
the captive and occupied non-Russian na- 
tions in the U.S.S.R.? Will this knowledge 
be motivated by courage and determination 
to develop and exploit this New Frontier? 
Will we finally display the vision and imagi- 
nation that stature of leadership among na- 
tions demands? 


MOVES IN PROPER AND RIGHT DIRECTION 
ANTICIPATED 


We have many good reasons to answer 
these questions in the affirmative. That we 
shall be moving again, we have no doubt: 
that we shall be moving in the right direc- 
tion, we have reason to be soberly hopeful. 

As in the past, so now, resources limit 
the immediate objectives we can pursue to 
develop this frontier of understanding. But 
within our limited range of objectives we 
will certainly apply our resources toward (1) 
the defeat of Moscow on the colonialism 
issue; (2) the passage of the Freedom Acad- 
emy bill; (3) the successful celebration of 
the Shevchenko centennial provided for in 
Public Law 86-749; (4) the establishment 
of a permanent Congressional Committee on 
the Captive Nations; and (5) an even more 
resounding Captive Nations Week this com- 
ing July. We shall exert every effort for 
these and other objectives in what is really 
the same drive for an implemented policy 
of emancipation and liberation of all the 
captive nations. 

The New Frontier of understanding the 
U.S.S.R. is a natural for the new Kennedy 
administration which is founded on the 
pledge to accept the challenges of our times. 
The challenge of imperialist Moscow over- 
rides all others. Our minds are open, our 
hearts are hopeful, and we are determined 
to abet and cooperate in the development 
of this most vital of the New Frontiers. 





* Release, National Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C., Nov. 4, 1960. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 6, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herein an article 
which was sent to me by one of my dear- 
est friends and associates for many long 
years. Col. Albert Ernest, originally 
from Mobile, Ala., but now of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., sent me the Burroughs Clear- 
ing House magazine for April 1961, and 
in this great magazine is a fantastic 
story about which I would like all Amer- 
ica and the rest of the world to know. 
This article is on page 44 of the maga- 
zine Clearing House, for April 1961, and 
the story was written by one of my best 
and dearest friends and one of the hu- 
man dynamos of this earth. I am speak- 
ing of the great Edward Ball of Florida. 
He lives in Jacksonville most of the time, 
but does have a 100,000-acre farm, as he 
calls it, in Tallahassee, the capital of 
that great State. 

How I wish we could have the pictures 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, because 
we all know that the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD goes to every beat in the United 
States and to every library in the entire 
Nation and most of the foreign countries 
and is read by so many men and women 
all over this great Nation of ours and 
all over the world. 

The article tells how Florida national 
banks are carrying out original service 
concepts of Alfred I. du Pont who went 
to his reward many long years ago. 
This great man who did so much for our 
beloved Southland married Miss Jessie 
Ball, who, of course, now is one of the 
trustees for this great estate. I wish 
there were some way to show the map 
and the different cities like Pensacola, 
Fla., Chipley, Brent, Port St. Joe, Perry, 
Madison, Starke, all the way down to 
the Keys and then start up on the east 
coast. They have banks at Coral Gables, 
Fla., Miami, Opa-Locka, and on up and 
of course, to Jacksonville, Fla. Iam sure 
they have plans for many more, and 
this article does not tell half of the 
story, and it only tells about banking, 
land and timber. It does not tell about 
the great tung oil interests which this 
great American has, and the shipbuild- 
ing, and I guess he must be one of the 
largest farmers in the country. Heisa 
cattle raiser. He has plants all over the 
country, including a plant in faraway 
Ireland, and it’s not only making paper, 
but he ships the pulp from St. Joe Paper 
Co. in St. Joe, Fla., to Ireland, but he 
has a toy factory there, too. Also, he 
and a group of his friends have a very 
beautiful castle at Ballynahinch. There 
has been a castle there for over 1,000 
years, and I happen to belong to this 
group with Mr. Edward Ball, and have 
only been there once, but it is one of the 
most beautiful places on earth, and it is 
the finest salmon fishing in the world. 
The shrubbery and the flowers are the 
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most beautiful of any place I have ever 
visited, and the river is the finest in the 
land for salmon fishing, although 
neither Mr. Ball nor I have ever had 
time to fish there yet, but we are going 
to do it one of these days. I have sent 
many of my friends there, and just last 
week when my wife and I visited Strat- 
ford Hall as a guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Forney Johnston, I met and visited with 
Harry DeButts, another great man, who 
is president of the Southern Railroad, 
which has done so much for our part of 
the country. 

Well, when you read this article, you 
will see that Ed Ball and his group have 
acquired control of the pioneering Flor- 
ida East Coast Railway which pushed the 
opening of the east coast southward, 
from Jacksonville to St. Augustine, Day- 
tona Beach, Palm Beach, Fort Lauder- 
dale and Miami. He told me that when 
he acquired it, he did it in the firm be- 
lief that “its status will be preserved in 
any realinement of the railroads in 
Florida.” 

Of course, the great Alfred I. du Pont, 
who thought so much of Edward Ball, 
died in 1935, and his wife (Mr. Ball’s 
sister), Mrs. Jessie Ball du Pont, and El- 
mer Dent, whom I know, an attorney in 
Greenville, Del., and the Florida Na- 
tional Bank and our own Ed Ball are 
trustees of Mr. du Pont’s great estate. 

While this story in this magazine tells 
a good many of the facts, and I won’t 
attempt, Mr. Speaker, to try to tell all of 
them at this time, because I have some 
other information, and I want to give it 
to the people of this country just a little 
at a time, I have known this man so 
well. He is one of the outstanding men 
in sO many ways. He’s a good man, a 
hard-working man, and has one of the 
most brilliant brains of any human I’ve 
ever known in all of my long life. He’s 
loyal and when he tells you something, 
it’s just like a million dollar bond, and 
he never forgets. But the part I think is 
so great is that this was a young man 
down in Virginia, and a very beautiful 
young woman who was his sister, was 
there, too. I have been down to their 
home and it’s almost in sight of the 
great Mary Ball’s home, who was George 
Washington’s mother. The Richard Lee 
home is between the Mary Ball home 
and the father and mother of Mrs. du 
Pont and Ed Ball. It’s a great and good 
country, and it’s an inspiration for any- 
body to go down into the country there 
just like when we went down a Sunday 
or two ago to see a great group of men 
and women at work and see what they 
have done at Stratford Hall, the birth- 
place of Robert E. Lee. There were so 
many wonderful people there, and the 
first one that I talked to was the chair- 
man of this great committee, an Ala- 
bama woman, and she told the great 
help which a little Virginia girl had giv- 
en them, and she was speaking of none 
other than Mrs. Alfred I. du Pont or 
Mrs. Jessie Ball du Pont. Well, there’s 
many another place where she has 
helped. 

I happened to be sitting with my be- 
loved friend, Ed Ball, when somebody 
called up and was talking to him and 
wanted a donation of $100,000. Well, Ed 
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thought that was a pretty good amount, 
but he agreed to donate it and give it 
to the great cause they were talking 
about provided they would never let 
anybody know that he had given it. 
Well, he has given that way many, many 
times in many parts of this country, and 
his sister—nobody will ever know the 
good that Mrs. Jessie Bali du Pont has 
done on this earth. 

These three trustees—what a great 
group they are, and it reminds me of a 
verse in the Bible in the Book of St. 
Matthew, the 14th verse of the 25th 
chapter. Beginning at the 14th verse, 
it goes on like this: 

14. For the kingdom of heaven is as a man 
traveling into a far country, who called his 
own servants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. 

15. And unto one he gave five talents, 
to another two, and to another one; to every 
man according to his several ability; and 
straightway took his journey. 

16. Then he that had received the five 
talents went and traded with the same, and 
made them other five talents. 

17. And likewise he that had received two, 
he also gained other two. 

18. But he that had received one went 
and digged in the earth, and hid his lord’s 
money. 

19. After a long time the lord of those 
servants cometh, and reckoneth with them. 

20. And so he that had received five talents 
came and brought other five talents, saying, 
Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: 
behold, I have gained beside them five talents 
more. 

21. His lord said unto him, Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant: thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will make 
thee ruler over many things: enter thou into 
the joy of thy lord. 

22. He also that had received two talents 
came and said, Lord, thou deliveredst unto 
‘me two talents: behold, I have gained two 
other talents beside them. 

23. His lord said unto him, Well done, 
good and faithful servant; thou has been 
faithful over a few things, I will make thee 
ruler over many things: enter thou into the 
joy of thy lord. 

24. Then he which had received the one 
talent came and said, Lord, I knew thee that 
thou art a hard man, reaping where thou 
hast not sown, and gathering where thou 
hast not strewed: 

25. And I was afraid, and went and hid 
thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou hast 
that is thine. 

26. His lord answered and said unto him, 
Thou wicked and slothful servant, thou 
knewest that I reap where I sowed not, and 
gather where I have not strewed: 

27. Thou oughtest therefore to have put 
my money to the exchangers, and then at 
my coming I should have received mine own 
with usury. 

28. Take therefore the talent from him, 
and give it unto him which hath ten talents. 

29. For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance; but 
from him that hath not shall be taken away 
even that which he hath. 

30. And cast ye the unprofitable servant 
into outer darkness: there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

31. When the Son of Man shall come in 
His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, 
then shall He sit upon the throne of His 
glory. 

Wel, I know what the Lord will say 


to old Ed Ball, his sister and Elmer Dent. 
He will say, ‘““Well done.” 
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I will have some more information on 
the many things that Ed Ball and his 
group have done, are doing, and will 
continue to do, and they are like a great 
light which I hope can keep burning for 
years to come, because they are doing so 
many things that have and will mean 
so much to all mankind, and I know God 
has blessed him for the great work that 
he, his sister, and all of his associates 
are doing. It is not only like a fairy 
story, it is like a miracle, and I know 
God has His hands on Ed Ball’s shoulder. 
I am hoping that we will have Ed Ball 
and his group with us for many, many 
long years to come because there is an 
old poem somewhere which says, “God, 
give us men.” Well, if we ever needed 
them, it is right now, and you and I 
know, Mr. Speaker, that God does not 
take us away from this earth until we 
have finished the job He has put us here 
to do, and there is a lot for Ed Ball to do. 
There is a lot for Mrs. Jessie Ball du 
Pont to do, and they will do it, too. It 
is a joy and a pleasure to try and help 
them in some small way. 

Anyway, I wanted the whole world to 
know about this article, and these fabu- 
lous, wonderful people from our old 
mother State of Virginia, who went way 
down in Florida. 

I know that when Mrs. du Pont and 
Ed Ball and their associates who have 
worked and pulled and prayed and 
helped them along the way come to the 
Pearly Gates, they will hear the glad 
tidings of “Well done, good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things: enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” So there is a great day 
coming and a great reward coming to 
these fabulous people who have worked 
so hard for all mankind and especially 
in developing our beloved Southland. 
Then they will certainly and truly get 
their reward and they will have joy and 
gladness and happiness forevermore: 


Group BANKING: A FLormaA Success STory 


(By Edward Ball, coordinator, Florida Na- 
tional Group of Banks, and trustee, estate 
of Alfred I. du Pont, Jacksonville, Fla.) 
Both the Florida National Group of Banks 

and the estate of Alfred I. du Pont have 

grown and prospered as they have contrib- 
uted to the development of their communi- 
ties and to the State. 

This primary objective of service was es- 
tablished by Alfred I. du Pont in 1927 to guide 
our activities. He had recently moved his 
residence to Jacksonville. He had decided 
to make his permanent home here, to invest 
in Florida and to identify himself with the 
growth of the State. As accurately as his 
policy statement could subsequently be re- 
called by the two of us to whom he made it, 
he then said: 

“We are now in Florida to live and work. 
We expect to spend the balance of our days 
here. We have all the money necessary for 
any reasonable effort to help Florida grow 
and prosper. 

“Our business undertakings should be 
sound, but our primary object should not 
be the making of money. Through helpful 
works, let us build up good in this State and 
make it a better place in which to live. In 
my last years I would much rather have the 
people of Florida say that I helped them and 
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their State than to double the money I now 
have.” 

For our first project, Mr. du Pont had me 
buy stock in Jacksonville’s three banks, the 
Barnett National, the Atlantic National and 
the Florida National, all of which stock, inci- 
dentally, the estate still owns. He then 
suggested that I make a survey to determine 
on which one we should concentrate to ob- 
tain control. We decided on Florida Na- 
tional, the first bank in what subsequently 
became the group. 

In the meantime, the historic Florida real 
estate boom had come to an end. Half a 
hundred Florida banks had failed and pub- 
lic confidence was badly shaken. Imme- 
diately upon obtaining control of the Florida 
National Bank of Jacksonville, Mr. du Pont 
made available $15 million to secure its de- 
posits. This not only prevented its closing 
but also averted the closing of numerous 
banks located throughout the State. 

Then again, on an occasion during the 
depression that started in 1929, Mr. du Pont 
cabled authority from Europe to make a 
seven-figure deposit in the bank and news 
of this turned the tide. Reassured custom- 
ers began redepositing more money than 
frightened customers withdrew. At a fur- 
ther incident in the depression, another one 
of our banks gained local acclaim when a 
line formed outside by serving coffee and 
sandwiches to depositors waiting to with- 
draw their accounts. 

In the meantime, in the early 1930's, a 
second bank, the Florida National Bank at 
Lakeland, was added to the group by the 
acquisition of a bank in that city. Since 
then, the group has continued to expand, in 
part by the acquisition of existing banks but 
even more by the establishment of new ones. 

In the early days, Mr. du Pont also turned 
his attention to the business side of the de- 
velopment of the State’s resources. This 
represented not only a show of confidence 
but even more a personal interest on his 
part in the great pine forests of northwest 
Florida and their utilization in producing 
Kraft paperboard. As Mr. du Pont’s admin- 
istrative assistant, I was assigned the task 
of selecting and purchasing the timber land. 
In an old car, I covered some 12 counties, 
through many sections where there were only 
trails instead of roads, and bought close to a 
million acres. 

Out of this came the St. Joe Paper Co., a 
substantial containerboard manufacturer 
that is 75 percent owned by the Du Pont es- 
tate, located at Port St. Joe on Florida's 
northwestern gulf coast. It is a thoroughly 
modern plant. The overall operation em- 
ploys approximately 1,000 people, including 
those that work in the plant, that oversee 
the 800 miles of firebreaks and that carry 
on our up-to-date reforestation program. In 
1 year alone, this latter group planted more 
than 15 million seedlings. 

The St. Joe Paper Co. owns the St. Joseph 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the Apa- 
lachicola Northern Railroad Co., a small line 
running from Port St. Joe to Chattahoochee, 
used for transporting the paper company’s 
products. The development of the area also 
brought in plants of half a dozen other na- 
tionally known firms. Some are there to 
process pulp mill byproducts, others to man- 
ufacture pulp and paper mill supplies for 
sale throughout the South. 

We also cooperated in getting a pipeline 
built from Port St. Joe, with three major oil 
companies using this to serve Atlanta, Chat- 
tanooga and intermediate markets with pe- 
troleum products that reach this tidewater 
terminus by oceangoing tankers. A conse- 
quence of this well-balanced solid develop- 
ment is that Port St. Joe is a prosperous 
community. 

Over a period of years, we have acquired 
control of the pioneering Florida East Coast 
Railway that pushed the opening of the east 
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coast. southward from Jacksonville and St. 
Augustine to Daytona Beach, Palm Beach, 
Fort Lauderdale, and Miami, We acquired it 
in the firm belief that its status will be pre- 
served in any realinement of the railroads in 
Florida. 

Mr. du Pont died in 1935. We have had a 
great deal of favorable comment on the fact 
that the trustees of his estate, instead of 
considering themselves as conservators, as 
well they might, have continued the broad, 
development program that he started. The 
present trustees of the estate are: Mrs. Jessie 
Ball du Pont; Elmer Dent, an attorney in 
Greenville, Del.; the Florida National Bank 
of Jacksonville; and the writer of this article. 

That considerable progress has been made 
can be seen, for example, in the number of 
banks in the Florida National Group. At 
the time Mr. du Pont died there were 8, 
whereas today there are 29. 

Perhaps, as we get into the banking pic- 
ture, we should explain that each bank in 
the group is a separate entity, with its own 
officers and board of directors. There is also 
an extent of local ownership of the capital 
stock in each bank, a fact that we welcome. 
The holdings of stock, as between the du 
Pont estate and local owners, varies with 
each bank. All of the banks in the group are 
strongly capitalized. Our capital funds for 
the entire group stood at $61,140,000 Decem- 
ber 31. This gives us a ratio of better than 
$1 of capital to each $10 of deposits. 

Loans to individuals and corporations by 
the group range from small consumer and 
personal loans to seven-figure credits ex- 
tended to major corporations through par- 
ticipations by all or most of the banks in 
the groups. These credits of various sizes 
and kinds finance every conceivable activ- 
ity of the solid business life of our State, 
from household appliances to commercial 
transport airplanes and electronic devices 
for space exploration. Our lending facilities 
reach out to stimulate agriculture all the 
way from cattle loans in northern and other 
counties to citrus in the central region to 
truck farming in the mucklands of south 
Florida. 

Sometimes I say we finance everything 
from the purchase of Government bonds to 
vacuum cleaners. We have extended mil- 
lions of dollars in credit for home construc- 
tion loans, we do farm equipment financing, 
make 36-month farm mortgage loans, live- 
stock and crop loans, and citrus fruit loans 
against warehouse receipts; we have our 
own home improvement loan plan, and we 
have helped many churches finance build- 
ing projects through the “church bond” pro- 
gram, which leans rather heavily on charac- 
ter, with good results. At the present time, 
we have just over 70,000 loans on our 
and the size of the average loan is under 
$3,000. 

We do hesitate to extend credit where we 
feel we may be called upon to make a fore- 
closure. It is my guess that we have made 
less than a dozen of them. 

I took part in one example a good many 
years ago that I have always remembered. 
We had loaned one big citrus grower $800,000 
on his canning plant, groves, and warehouse 
receipts to undertake expansion. Then the 
price of canned citrus took a big drop. 

One morning he came to the bank and 
said he had come to file his schedule in 
bankruptcy, that with the drop in prices he 
was being pressed hard for payment of his 
bills. The bank officer persuaded the grow- 
er to hold off on filing and called me. He 
agreed to talk to me. 

When I saw him, I told him it seemed to 
me that he was too old to start over, and 
asked him how much he owed besides the 
$800,000 he owed us. He said it was about 
$200,000. The next morning we asked him 
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how it would be if we loaned him the addi- 
tional $200,000, and mailed out the checks to 
his creditors ourselves. We finally agreed 
on this, though it should be remembered 
that we already had a loan on all his prop- 
erty and could have taken it over. But we 
wanted to keep him in business. 

Well, within 30 days, the Federal Gov- 
ernment decided it would be a fine thing to 
buy up canned citrus and ship it to some 
other countries around the world. Prices 
went up and our customer made enough to 
pay off all his debt and to continue for 
years as a walking advertisement for our 
group of banks. 

For practically as long as we have been 
in business, we have undertaken to train our 
officers and employees in extending friendly, 
human service to our customers, and we 
have never relaxed our efforts. We have 
also encouraged our people to study bank- 
ing and to improve themselves through 
such means as weekly seminar meetings and 
banking study courses, with the thought 
that there is always a need for new people 
coming up and that in our organization 
there is always opportunity for those who 
are qualified. 

Some 20 years ago, we established what 
we believe to be an outstanding pension 
program for our people. It is known as a 
noncontributory plan, under which the en- 
tire cost is borne by the banks. Benefits are 
based on salary and length of service. 

Under this program, members of the staff 
at retirement age after 10 years of service 
become entitled to a pension of 25 percent 
of average salary of the last 5 years. With 
more years of service, pension rights con- 
tinue to increase but at a slower rate. After 
35 years, the maximum, retirees would re- 
ceive a pension at retirement age of 50 per- 
cent of average salary for the last 5 years. 

In 1959, arrangements were made for es- 
tablishing the Florida National Bank retire- 
ment program for correspondent banks, giv- 
ing correspondents an opportunity to set up 
flexible plans at considerably less cost than 
if such plans were independently drafted 
and installed. In addition, through repre- 
sentatives in key areas served by other banks 
in the group, the retirement program may 
be offered to qualified commercial custom- 
ers of the correspondent banks. As a result 
of this and previous work in this field, we 
are administering some of the largest pen- 
sion trusts in the State. 

In recent years, we have been giving spe- 
cial attention to modernizing our banking 
quarters, and in many cases have erected 
completely new buildings. Even though it 
was built some years back, the 17-story 
Alfred I. du Pont Building in Miami, hous- 
ing the Florida National Bank & Trust Co. 
there, is a good example. It is still one of 
Miami’s showplaces. The building was con- 
structed to withstand hurricane winds of 
250 miles an hour. 

Other new buildings are now being occu- 
pied by the banks at Gainesville, Fernandina 
Beach, and Fort Pierce. Still under con- 
struction are new buildings at Orlando and 
Jacksonville, 

The new Jacksonville building is already 
well underway, with completion expected by 
October of this year. It is being erected on 
a choice location in the downtown area and 
will make its contribution to the city’s 
growing importance as a financial and in- 
surance center. Besides giving us a new 
home for the bank itself, the building will 
serve as the headquarters for the estate of 
Alfred I. du Pont, the St. Joe Paper Co., the 
bank group coordinating staff, which handles 
public relations, advertising and auditing, 
and will also provide space for some of our 
other activities. With its adjoining drive-in 
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tellers and parking area, the new bank op- 
eration will cover an entire city block. 

The street floor of the bank will be occu- 
pied by retail stores and business establish- 
ments. The main banking room will be on 
the second floor, served by five sets of ele- 
vators, stairs, and four escalators. A 22-foot 
arcade will extend the entire length of the 
building, providing access to the retail stores, 
to the escalators and the elevators leading to 
bank and office floors. 

Vaults in the bank will rank with the 
largest in the country. The one for safe 
deposit and trust services will be 24 by 90 
feet and located in the basement, the other, 
for bank money and operations will be 21 
by 36 feet on the b floor. Both will 
have floors, walls and ceilings of 18-inch 
reinforced concrete. 

Projecting from the bank buildings into 
the general parking area will be 12 covered, 
drive-in teller stations. Inside the bank, ad- 
joining the parking area, will be three walk- 
up teller windows. And, to provide further 
fast service for car customers, there will be 
two curbside auto tellers located on each of 
two streets paralleling the bank building. 

Service at these various stations will be 
available throughout the day to 4:30 p.m., 
Mondays through Thursdays, though the 
main bank closes at 2 p.m. It has been found 
that this period between 2 and 4:30 is gen- 
erally the busiest time. On Fridays, with 
this same object of meeting the needs of 
customers, we provide continuous service, 
both in the bank and at the special teller 
stations, to a 6 o’clock closing. 

The growth of the Florida National Group 
of Banks, as an important part of the Du Pont 
estate, is well illustrated by the chart ac- 
companying this article. From the single 
bank at Jacksonville, with deposits of $20,- 
404,930 at the close of 1929, it has become 29 
banks, with closing deposit figures for 1960 
of $598,330,909. In the same period our 
loans have gone from $6,425,045 to $205,361,- 
542. And, I believe I can say, both for the 
Du Pont estate and the other individual in- 
vestors in our banks in the various Florida 
cities in which we operate, that investment 
in the banks has proved profitable. 

Besides the Du Pont interests already 
covered, I should probably mention the Sil- 
ver Glen Springs Co., which has about 550 
acres of unimproved property in Lake and 
Marion Counties; Jacksonville Properties, 
Inc., with a general insurance and real es- 
tate business in Jacksonville and unimproved 
lots in Jacksonville, Gainesville, and Eau 
Gallie; and Florida National Realty Co., 
which owns land and lots in Arlington, 
Belle Glade, Perry, Coral Gables, Gainesville, 
Madison, and Vero Beach. 

Throughout her life, Mrs. du Pont has 
taken an active interest in the rehabilita- 
tion of crippled children. Upon her death, 
well over 90 percent of the income of the Du 
Pont estate will go to Nemours Founda- 
tion which operates a hospital for that pur- 
pose, the Alfred I. du Pont Institute, Wil- 
mington, Del., which was opened in 1940. 
Since that date, the foundation has provided 
more than half a million patient-days’ care 
and rehabilitation for children. 

In 1948, Alfred I. du Pont Institute began 
@ program of direct financial aid to crip- 
pled children in Florida, with children se- 
lected by the orthopedic surgical staff of 
the Florida State Crippled Children’s Com- 
mission. This has supplied between 200,- 
000 and 300,000 additional patient-days’ care 
in Florida hospitals. 

That was the way Alfred du Pont wanted 
it. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Job 22: 21: Acquaint now thyself with 
Him, and be at peace; thereby good shall 
come unto thee. 

O Thou who art seeking to set our 
life in a new perspective and reveal its 
deeper meaning, inspire us with those at- 
tributes and principles of character 
which will enable us to walk together in 
the way of blessedness without fear or 
friction. 

' May we follow in the noble tradition 
of those who see clearly that love, sym- 
pathy, good will, and understanding are 
the roads to that unity and fellowship 
among the nations which we are so ea- 
gerly and earnestly longing and laboring 
for. . 
Grant that our wayward wills may be 
linked to Thy divine will in a single- 
hearted devotion and may we possess 
that acquaintance with Thee which is 
peace and yield ourselves to Thy mind 
which is infinitely wiser than our own. 

Encourage us to seek Thy guidance 
and strength, believing that never has 
man sincerely sought Thy help in the 
doing of good, without finding and re- 
ceiving it. 

Hear us in the name of the Master 
who went about doing good. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 





COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may be 
permitted to sit today during general 
debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S REPORT ON 
HIS EUROPEAN TRIP 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 

remarks 


my " 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day afternoon at the bipartisan meeting 
with the House and Senate leadership 
and later in a TV broadcast President 
Kennedy made a report on his recent trip 
to Paris, to Vienna, and to London. 

In both instances he sought to give 
us an accurate accounting of what tran- 
spired, together with his impression of 
the responsible heads of state with 
whom he met, and his evaluation of the 
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troublesome spots in the world and the 
international situation generally. 

Our President has assured us that 
there were no secret agreements, com- 
mitments, or understandings of any kind 
nor was any intended. The trip served 
the purpose of reemphasizing to the 
world that this country stands firmly 
committed to the right of all men to be 
free and secure in that right. Let there 
be no misunderstanding in that respect, 
and let there be no misunderstanding 
that as a people we are united in carry- 
ing out that commitment and, however 
discouraging, we intend to continue our 
efforts for the maintenance of the peace 
of the world. 

It is quite evident from President 
Kennedy’s report that this will be a long, 
hard struggle and that it will necessitate 
patience and sacrifices. Our enormous 
defense demands upon our economy will 
continue in the foreseeable future and 
may become even larger. 

First things first. To meet our secu- 
rity requirements we must forgo lux- 
uries. Most respectfully, I urge the 
President and the Congress to forgo the 
political luxury that may be enjoyed by 
these various new spending programs 
that have been recommended along with 
recommended expansion of costly pro- 
grams already in existence. 

While we seek to make ourselves 
strong internationally, we must deter- 
mine to be strong nationally. We can 
destroy ourselves with debts, taxes, and 
inflation just as surely as we can be de- 
stroyed by communism if we let down 
our military guard in cooperation with 
our allies in defense of freedom. 





CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 72] 

Adair Gray O’Konski 
Bailey Green, Oreg. O'Neill 
Barry Hagan, Ga. Philbin 
Bates Halpern Pilcher 
Beermann Harris Powell 

Harrison, Va Rains 
Blitch Hébert Rivers, Alaska 

Holifield Rivers, 8.C 
Boykin Hosmer Roberts 
Celler Kearns Santangelo 
Coad Kilburn Shelley 
Daniels Kilday Sikes 
Davis, Tenn King, Utah Spence 
Dominick Kirwan Thompson, N.J. 
Falion Knox Tupper 
Fino Lankford Utt 
Flood Macdonald Vinson 
Flynt Mason Walter 
Fogarty Miller, Westland 
Gavin Geo: P. Williams 
Granahan Miller, N.Y. Willis 
Grant O'Brien, N.Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 371 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ona ngs under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL, 1962 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill.(H.R. 7445) making ap- 
propriations for sundry independent ex- 
ecutive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
corporations, agencies, and offices, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, and 
for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited 
to 24% hours, the time to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the gentleman 
from New York, Mr. OSTERTAG, and my- 
self. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 7445, with Mr. 
Bo.uinc in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 12 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, we come to you, our 
colleagues, this morning with this in- 
dependent agencies bill that covers 
some 23 agencies. I think I can say 
with accuracy that your subcommittee 
has brought to you a bill that is about 
unanimous with all of us. It covers a 
good many details, as you know. You 
are certainly entitled to every bit of 
information that you need and want, 
and it will be our sincere effort to give 
you all the information that we have. 
So I suggest to the membership that all 
the members of the subcommittee are 
here, and we will severally or jointly 
try to give you all the information we 
have, because nothing should be with- 
held and you are entitled to know at 
least all we know, and we will gladly 
give it to you. 

In the first place, there are about 23 
agencies covered in this bill. The budg- 
et estimate in round figures is $8.6 
billion. The committee reduced the 
amount about $201 million. If there is 
anything wrong with the bill, I might 
say it is a little bit on the generous side, 
but I think there is much to be said 
on that point, too. 

In the first place, of that $8.6 billion 
$4.9 billion is for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. As far as cuts are concerned, 
in dollars and cents there is virtually 
no cut in here. In the medical pro- 
gram of $1,011 million not one penny 
was reduced. I repeat, of the entire 
medical program costing in excess of $1 
billion, not one penny was reduced. On 
the contrary, we went $5 million over 
the budget in that regard with respect 
to medical research. 

Of course, there are some other siz- 
able agencies in here, such as the Fed- 
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eral Aviation Agency and the Space 
Agency. The General Services Admin- 
istration is a big operation. The hous- 
ing program is a big operation. But by 
and large, most of the increase goes to 
about three agencies in this bill. 

Much has been said about the inde- 
pendent agencies. We have all heard 
the criticism that they have accumu- 
lated a tremendous backlog in their 
workload. But, I want to say a kind 
word about these independent regulatory 
agencies, the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Federal Power Commission and so on. 
We think they are doing a pretty good 
job. But, again, the newspapers have 
leveled criticism at them and it is gen- 
erally said the reason the backlog is 
so great is that they do not have the 
manpower. What does that add up to? 
It adds up to one thing. It is infer- 
entially suggesting that the Congress has 
not given them enough money to hire the 
necessary Manpower. We do not agree 
with them at all. But, I want to point 
out to you every one of those agencies has 
asked for a sizable increase in manpower 
and the committee has been, in our judg- 
ment, very lenient with them. I believe, 
if you will read the report, you will come 
to that same conclusion also. 

But let us go back to that backlog 
that they complain about. Here is the 
truth of the matter of the backlog. 
These independent regulatory agencies 
cannot control at least two-thirds of 
their backlog. If you were to give them 
an army of men, they would have no con- 
trol over at least two-thirds of it. Well, 
then, who does control it, if the agen- 
cies themselves do not? The controlling 
factor is the parties litigants. They 
control it. They appeal decisions. They 
file motions. Of course, that is per- 
fectly legal. They have the legal right 
to do that. But, that is what delays 
matters and that is what accumulates 
the big backlog. Those agencies will 
tell you if a case is put on their desk, they 
will get rid of it in no time. But, it is 
not put on their desk for decision—mo- 
tions are filed to continue; appeals are 
filed—and again, I repeat, it is perfectly 
legal—_the law gives them that right. 
That is what creates the backlog, and 
they have no control over at least 60 to 
65 percent of it. But most of them, we 
think, are doing a good job. Of course, 
they are human like everybody else and 
make some mistakes. But by and large, 
they are doing all right. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say 
something about the space agency. They 
came in for about $1,235 million. May I 
point out very definitely in the begin- 
ning that the authorization had not been 
completed in its entirety. It had already 
Passed the House but had not cleared 
the other body. But, we acted and there 
is also a revised estimate for $549 mil- 
lion additional which has just been sub- 
mitted and will be considered soon. But 
I want to say this. They have these big 
laboratories scattered all over the coun- 
try. Three of them were inherited, of 
course, from the old predecessor agency, 
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the National Advisory Committee on 
Aeronautics, but in my humble judg- 
ment, they are staffed with very fine, 
capable gentlemen. Take Mr. Webb 
who is head of the organization. Per- 
sonally, I have known him for a long 
time and most of you have known him 
for a long time. He has been before 
your committees a number of times. At 
one time he was Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. He was one of the Under 
Secretaries of the Department of State, 
and in recent years he has been in busi- 
ness and has been in the scientific busi- 
ness. He is not a scientist, but he is on 
favorable terms with the scientists. He 
has been associated with them in scien- 
tific projects and, in my humble judg- 
ment, he is going to make a great ad- 
ministrator. Look at Dr. Dryden—one 
of the finest scientists I know of and one 
of the best scientist administrators I 
have ever seen. 

Mr. Chairman, I must say that some 
of the topflight staffmen that Dr. Dry- 
day and Mr. Webb have surrounded 
themselves with, certainly, gentlemen 
like Dr. von Braun and Dr. Silverstein, 
and so forth and so on, are the finest 
and ablest scientists. ‘They are level 
headed. I do not know what the ulti- 
mate value of the program will be, and 
if I were to tell you, I know you would 
think less of me because I do not think 
any living man knows. But, it certainly 
has possibilities for good. 

Mr. FULTON. MY. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr, FuLton], a member 
of the legislative committee. 

Mr. FULTON. I want to compliment 
the gentleman on his statement. I be- 
lieve he has accurately stated the present 
situation as to the organization of NASA, 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration. I was formerly a member 
of the House original Select Committee 
on Space. 

I am a member of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. We of the 
committee across party lines are desirous 
of seeing these U.S. science, research, and 
space programs go ahead, not only where 
they are for the security of the country 
but also for the very good purposes of 
keeping America first in science and 
research. The entire research and de- 
velopment item for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration pro- 
vided for in this bill is $27,539,000 less 
than the budget request. I have not 
been able to go into the details of the cut 
by the committee since they are not pro- 
vided by the committee, but I take it 
from the testimony the gentleman is sure 
the cut will not delay the programs. 

Mr. THOMAS. Iam delighted to have 
the gentleman’s observations. He is an 
able and distinguished member, not only 
of this House but also of the Space Com- 
mittee. He has worked long and hard 
in this field. I doubt if there are many 
people in the country who know more 
about the program than he. I assure the 
gentleman we have not the slightest in- 
tention of throwing it down in any way. 
We just thought we could save a few 
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dollars, but we are not going to measure 
savings against their success. 

Mr. FULTON. Then I join in the rec- 
ommendation of the gentleman from 
Texas at this time. The gentleman from 
Texas has stated to me that our Science 
and Astronautics Committee can come 
back later if we find there is need for 
more money to carry out the NASA pro- 
grams outlined. 

Mr. THOMAS. I welcome the gentle- 
man’s views and appreciate the support 
of his committee. I do not think there 
is going to be too much conflict. 

Mr. FULTON. One more point on the 
construction of facilities: There is $20 
million in this bill for construction of 
emergency facilities, so it is my feeling 
that the cut that has been made of 
$2,825,000 on construction and facilities 
will not hold the agency back in neces- 
sary programs and I would not oppose 
that at this time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand that 
there is in this bill an increase in the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration program of $236 million? 

Mr. THOMAS. Over last year. 

Mr. GROSS. Over last year; and do 
I understand further that there is some- 
where pending a bill or plan to provide 
this agency with another $594 million? 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to my friend 
from Iowa that there will be a deficiency 
bill in the next 2 or 3 weeks. The sup- 
plemental estimate is $549 million more. 

Mr. GROSS. So you would not say 
that this agency was on the verge of 
poverty. 

Mr. THOMAS. They are not poverty 
stricken as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. FULTON. I believe the Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee for Independent 
Offices has continued to be fair in its 
approach to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency, and to the National 
Science Foundation in the start of an 
entirely new program in which we have 
had no previous experience; and I want 
to put that on the record here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas has consumed 14 minutes. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself such time as I may require. 

The CHAIRMAN. The _ gentleman 
from New York is recognized. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, at 
the outset I want to take this opportu- 
nity to pay tribute to my colleagues and 
associates on the Independent Offices 
Appropriations Subcommittee. I want 
to pay particular tribute to our distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas, for his able guidance and leader- 
ship, his fairness and devotion to duty, 
his fund of knowledge and the fine job 
he has done in developing the hearings 
in connection with the many independ- 
ent agencies of our Federal Government. 

Along with our chairman, we have the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. YarTEs], 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
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Evins], the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Botanp]. On our side, along 
with me, I serve with the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] and the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. RHOoDEs]. 
I think it can be said in fairness that 
both the majority and minority members 
of this committee have worked together 
as a team and in close harmony. There 
has been no political considerations in- 
volved. We have tried to do the best 
possible job in the consideration of this 
far-reaching appropriation and the tre- 
mendous and varied services applicable 
throughout the Government as covered 
by this bill. 

First of all, let me point out to you 
that it took some 2,570 pages of testi- 
mony to cover these hearings. We had 
many weeks of hearings on these budget 
justifications. You might be interested 
to know that in this bill some 23 im- 
portant agencies receive their funds for 
support of their agencies for the next 
fiscal year. 

As our distinguished chairman has 
pointed out, this bill totals in round fig- 
ures $8,424 million, while the budget re- 
quests totaled approximately $8,625 mil- 
lion. In other words, the committee has 
found it possible to make a reduction of 
approximately $201 million. I grant you 
that $201 million is not a large sum in 
comparison to the overall figure involved 
in this bill, but it is worthy of note that 
of this entire bill covering 23 agencies 
and $8,424 million, 3 of these agen- 
cies absorb seven-eighths of the total. 

Of course, we are all aware of the im- 
portance and far-reaching effect of the 
services and the responsibilities that ap- 
ply in the field of veterans affairs. In 
other words, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and all of its related operations and 
services including that of veterans bene- 
fits and care, totals nearly $5 billion of 
the $8,424 million in this bill. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration previously referred to 
has a budget estimate of approximately 
$1,235 million. That, coupled with the 
Federal Aviation Agency which requires 
nearly $725 million, would perhaps 
amount to better than $7 billion of the 
total of $8.5 billion in this bill. 

The space agency which has been 
mentioned previously presented its budg- 
et request on the basis of the previous 
administration’s estimated requirements 
and, as has been mentioned, it is very 
likely that the administration will come 
in with a supplemental budget request 
totaling about $549 million in addition 
to $1,200 billion as provided in this bill. 
This will be justified in a deficiency bill 
and I believe this request will be as- 
sociated with an accelerated space pro- 
gram as described by the President in his 
recent message to Congress. 

It is fair to note that not only in this 
bill but in many bills, in fact, in prac- 
tically all appropriation bills coming be- 
fore the Congress, these justifications 
are presented by a new administration 
but they are based on budgets prepared 
by the previous administration. It is 
only fair to say that many of the new 
commissioners, administrators, and new 
heads of these agencies, have not had 
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an opportunity to become familiar with 
the many important matters that con- 
stitute the funding for their agencies. 

For example, we have in this bill funds 
for civil defense mobilization. In this 
same message of the President, he pre- 
sented an accelerated program in the 
field of defense, in the field of space 
exploration, and specific recommenda- 
tions which relates to the management 
of the system and the controls of our 
civil defense program and functions. If 
the President’s recommendations are 
carried out and accepted by the Con- 
gress, we can assume that the funds that 
are essential for this program will of 
necessity require transfer authority to 
another agency, namely, the Defense 
Department. Just. how this will fall into 
place I am not prepared to say, but cer- 
tainly all the committee could do at this 
time was to appropriate the funds neces- 
sary to carry out the program and serv- 
ices under the existing law and ma- 
chinery. 

I might point out to you that in the 
field of civil defense we are appropriat- 
ing approximately $79 million for fiscal 
year 1962. Some of that money has to 
do with disaster relief and emergencies. 
It also provides moneys not only for this 
Federal agency, but it provides for the 
Federal contributions to the localities for 
such items, equipment and for training, 
and under the new program, for person- 
nel as provided by law. Such agencies 
as the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are involved in this bill. National Cap- 
ital Housing Authority. I should like to 
take just a moment to give you a bit of 
a picture of the veterans program as it 
was presented to your committee. 

Recognizing as we must the far- 
reaching and tremendous operations of 
our Veterans’ Administration covered by 
this budget of $4,924 million. Actually a 
reduction of $45 million has been made. 
But, I think it is worthy to note that we 
did not cut the veterans program and we 
do not propose to cut the veterans pro- 
gram, and the $45 million difference is 
primarily brought about by virtue of the 
needs for pensions and compensation. 
Whatever is required to meet this obli- 
gation must be provided. The antici- 
pated unobligated balance of $215 mil- 
lion in this item will be carried forward 
into this fiscal year. In other words, 
the Veterans’ Administration will have 
a balance of $215 million which was not 
anticipated in the first place. So, it is 
reasonable to assume that not only will 
the VA have a balance going into this 
year but it is expected they will have a 
balance at the end of the next fiscal 
year. The general operating expenses 
of the Veterans’ Administration takes 
about $161 million, and that is a slight 
decrease due to the decline in the work- 
load of the vocational rehabilitation and 
education program. In the field of com- 
pensation and pensions, I am wonder- 
ing if the Members of the House realize 
that out of this total sum of nearly $5 
billion for the VA $3.5 billion of it goes 
to veterans of America in the form of 
compensation and pensions. As I men- 
tioned before, a $215 million carryover 
exists. We have today in the United 
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States of America approximately 
22,425,000 veterans. So, for pensions 
and compensation that $3.5 billion is 
paid to approximately 3,077,000 veterans. 

Medical care. With our tremendous 
hospital system I think it is fair to say 
that the veterans hospitals of America 
constitute the largest and best hospital 
system in the world. We are appro- 
priating here in this bill $1,012 million 
for medical care for our veterans. There 
is no cut. Actually, we have in opera- 
tion today 139,372 beds in our veterans 
hospitals, and that is an increase of 
nearly 1,000 beds in our veterans hos- 
pitals throughout the country. There 
is an increase of $30 million due to this 
patient load, and the total cost of our 
inpatient care is $846 million. The 
outpatient care, which is the care given 
to veterans in their homes or in the 
doctor’s office or in the clinics through- 
out the country amounts to the differ- 
ence between the $1,012 billion figure 
and the $846 million. But, it is impor- 
tant, too, to recognize that the committee 
has been not only concerned but liberal 
in the granting of funds for our veterans, 
For example, the budget request called 
for $22 million for medical research. Do 
you know that we have included in this 
bill $27 million for medical research? 
And, I want to pay tribute to the job 
that has been done in the field of medi- 
cal research throughout our veterans 
facilities, institutions, and hospitals. 
The estimate is that they do need the $27 
million and the committee not only 
granted the requested amount, but in- 
creased the amount by $5 million for 
next year. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I want to state that I 
agree entirely with the gentleman’s ap- 
preciation for the VA research program. 
Our subcommittee is very proud of the 
progress that has been made with our 
help in this program. I think in this 
appropriation of $27 million for addi- 
tional facilities, as is shown on page 
527 of the hearings, there is provision 
not only for a specific program of proj- 
ects but an allocation as well for con- 
struction of laboratories. Such labora- 
tories are an essential part of a good 
research program, and they are needed 
for the VA medical program. 

For those members who are interested 
in knowing about the accomplishments 
of the Veterans’ Administration, there 
is an itemized statement of the great 
achievements that have been performed 
under this program. These appear in 
the hearings starting on page 465 in re- 
sponse to the question of the gentleman 
from New York. The gentleman from 
New York is to be commended for his 
warm support of this program. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ROBISON. My distinguished 
friend and colleague remarked a few 
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minutes ago, I believe, that there was not 
a reduction in the funds provided for 
veterans hospital construction. If I read 
the record right, it indicates that there 
was a reduction of $5 million from 
the budget estimate. I have a com- 
munication this morning, as most of the 
Members perhaps have, addressing itself 
to the restoration of this so-called $5 
million cut. Would it be the gentleman’s 
position that there are holdover funds 
or other moneys available so that there 
will not be a reduction in the money 
available for construction? 

Mr. OSTERTAG. I was about to re- 
fer to the hospital construction program, 
which is a part of this overall veterans 
picture, and to try to give you a concise 
and in-a-nutshell picture. We must 
bear in mind that we are in the second 
year of a 12-year construction, modern- 
ization, and replacement program for our 
veterans facilities. The total cost of 
this program is approximately $900 mil- 
lion, in broad figures. Last year we ap- 
propriated the requested sum. This 
year there was a budget request of $75 
million. The committee has made avail- 
able approximately $70 million of that 
$75 million to carry on this construction 
and modernization program. I think I 
can say without fear of contradiction 
that the last thing in the world this 
committee would attempt to do would be 
to retard, or hinder this program in any 
way, by not making available all the 
funds necessary to carry it out. 

The point is that within this program 
approximately $850,000 was included for 
fallout shelters. The committee has 
eliminated the requested amount for fall- 
out shelters not only in the veterans hos- 
pital program but in all public buildings 
programs throughout this bill. 

Second, it must be pointed out that 
the balance of the $5 million that has 
been reduced in connection with the 
overall construction is brought about by 
virtue of the fact that $49 million is 
carried over from the current fiscal year. 
It is anticipated that at the end of this 
1962 fiscal year they will still have ap- 
proximately $42 million in unexpended 
funds for this purpose. So in the face 
of the balance or the carryover into this 
year and the anticipated balance at the 
end of this next year you cannot regard 
this amount of $5 million as a cut or a 
reduction. If it is needed and can be 
used, I am sure every one of us would 
support it. 

Mr. ROBISON. I appreciate the 
gentleman’s remarks. In explanation, 
may I say that I know he shares my own 
interest in the veterans activities. I 
am sure he would not support anything 
in the committee action here which 
would in any way delay the proper 
reconstruction or replacement of facili- 
ties that are badly needed. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. This appropriation 
includes funds for technical services for 
hospital replacement at Atlanta, Ga., 
and Los Angeles, Calif. It includes 
construction funds for 16 moderniza- 
tions, technical services for 4 others, 
and many minor improvements at other 
locations. So I repeat that I for one, 
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and I feel that every member of the 
committee would not be a party to any 
move which would destroy, hamper, or 
impede this modernization or construc- 
tion program. We want them to have 
all that is required. 

The National Science Foundation is 
another agency, included in this bill. It 
has grown in importance and expanded 
in its application and effect. Actually, 
it has an increase of $74 million. We 
have several other agencies, but time 
will not permit me to go into a discus- 
sion of them despite the fact that their 
operations are important insofar as the 
overall operation of the Government is 
concerned. I refer to such agencies as 
the Federal Aviation Agency, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, and last but not 
least the important General Services 
Administration, which is the housekeep- 
ing agency of our National Government 
and one which has a tremendous re- 
sponsibility of far-reaching importance 
insofar as the general operations are 
concerned. including supervision of our 
public buildings. 

Perhaps, as time goes on, we will have 
an opportunity to discuss the details of 
these services and programs, but you 
can readily see that this bill embraces 
many agencies, many functions, and 
many services. We, as a committee, 
have tried to do a good job in the best 
interests not only of the services of the 
Government but in the interest of good 
government and efficiency. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Yares]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, there 
have been some remarks in this debate 
on the independent offices appropriations 
bill about the shocking backlogs which 
exist in some of the regulatory agencies. 
Attempts have been made to justify or 
explain away these grievous delays by 
attributing them to the filing of mv zions 
or appeals by litigants. I cannot accept 
such a lame excuse. 

In many States of our Nation, includ- 
ing my own State of New Jersey, rules of 
courts have been so amended as to speed 
the administration of justice. This has 
been done by enforcing time limits for 
making and perfecting motions and ap- 
peals so that undue delay could be elim- 
inated. 

It is just as true in regulatory agen- 
cies as in courts that justice delayed is 
justice denied. The people of America 
have the right to demand that the pro- 
tection given to them be not dissipated 
by stalling tactics employed by firms and 
persons called to account before inde- 
pendent regulatory agencies. These 
agencies must see to it that their rules 
insure prompt disposition of pending 
matters so that the public will be pro- 
tected. 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been a pleasure to serve on this sub- 
committee. The members on both sides 
are able, genial, considerate and 
friendly, and their keen interest in the 
proceedings and their intelligent ques- 
tions made the long hearings a very 
happy experience. For this I am most 
grateful to them. 

To try to discuss this bill within the 
time allotted for the debate is obviously 
impossible. The bill contains appropri- 
ations for 23 agencies with a budget of 
approximately $814 billion. The activi- 
ties of each of any one of the agencies 
involved and their monetary needs could 
very well take weeks and in some in- 
stances months, the programs are so in- 
tricate and complicated. As a matter 
of fact, we did spend months in our 
hearings and I invite your attention to 
them. I think we did a pretty good job 
and I commend passage of the bill to 
the House. 

I want only to comment on several 
points today. One relates to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, an agency 
which is doing an outstanding job in ad- 
vancing the cause of science in our coun- 
try. Most of its emphasis is in the field 
of physical sciences and I suppose this 
is as it should be in a time when the 
pressure for scientific advancement to 
protect our national interests and pro- 
mote national defense is so essential. 
And yet, I cannot escape the belief that 
the vast amount appropriated for this 
agency—and for that matter, for all the 
agencies of our Government—is dispro- 
portionately small for the social sciences. 
It has been said that we have never lost 
@ war and have never won the peace. 
Perhaps this is in some measure at- 
tributable to the lack of emphasis given 
the studies of the relationships of men 
with each other and communities with 
each other. The advancement of the 
cause of peace must be our constant 
engagement. 

On page 400 of the hearings, I raised 
the question with the great men of 
science who appeared before our com- 
mittee as witnesses. I raised the ques- 
tion and I said: 

Where do you draw the line with respect 
to basic research in the field of social scien- 
ces or do you seek to draw a line? 

I am not one to draw that line because I 
think it is just as vital that we find a way 
for people to live together in a social entity 
as it is to make people’s lives more bear- 
able through scientific progress. 

Are you doing anything to advance the 
cause of social sciences? Is it not of ex- 
treme importance to study the basis of es- 
tablishing peaceful relationships between 
people and nations? Is that part of your 
function, to help the universities turn out 
people trained to think in these fields? 
What is your role in this respect? 


The physical sciences make our con- 
tribution toward this goal, but how very 
important, too, in this cause are the so- 
cial sciences. 

I suggest this is a most proper func- 
tion for the National Science Founda- 
tion. In reply to my question, Dr. 
Bronk, who is one of America’s great 
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scientific minds, stated at page 401 of 
the hearings: 

Dr. Bronx. Behavioral science, psychology, 
and the understanding of the human mind 
and the behavior of people are extremely 
important. In order to help the burgeon- 
ing, so-called behavioral sciences, we have 
projects we are supporting in that area. 


I commend the National Science 
Foundation for its growing interest in 
the field of the social sciences. I wish 
it would do more in this field and I wish, 
too, that it were possible to elasticize 
its understanding as to what constitutes 
basic research in the social sciences. I 
must say that I found some of its ap- 
proved projects in this field quite 
abstruse and remote, possibly too remote. 
I hope it will be possible for them to 
recognize the advantages and benefits to 
mankind which may ensue from crea- 
tive research in the field of human rela- 
tionships. In this way the National 
Science Foundation, too, may strike a 
powerful blow in the cause of peace. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. We have the National 
Science Foundation in the independent 
offices appropriation bill and we have 
the National Defense Education Act pro- 
viding fellowships and so on and so forth 
under the appropriations for the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. How many committees are han- 
dling funds of this nature? 

Mr. YATES. Funds for the educa- 
tional process? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. I would think all of 
them would be so engaged. I think the 
total amount the Government pays for 
research and fellowships exceeds $2 bil- 
lion, which is split up among the various 
appropriation subcommittees and al- 
most all of the agencies of Government. 
I think, if the gentleman reads the 
hearings, as I know he does, having ob- 
served his actions with reference to pre- 
vious appropriations bills and on this 
appropriations bill, he will find that al- 
most all of the 23 agencies in this bill, 
for example, have programs of research, 
I think that is good. I think research 
programs are essential to the well-being 
of our people and of our country. I 
might say to the gentleman, anticipat- 
ing I hope, what I think his question is 
going to be, that it is one of the func- 
tions of the National Science Founda- 
tion to act as a clearinghouse for scien- 
tific research programs. This is one of 
the responsibilities that was given to it 
by its organizing legislation. It has tried 
to act as a clearinghouse with some 
success, not as much as I will like, but 
it has tried. It has not yet achieved that 
very estimable goal. I hope they do it 
soon. I have tried to press them into 
doing it, and year by year when I have 
questioned them on this point, they have 
advised our subcommittee they are mak- 
ing progress in preventing unnecessary 
duplication in research. 

Mr. GROSS. That is exactly what I 
am trying to get at. I am not critical 
of the program necessarily, but can we 
not get this all under one tent so that we 
will know what we are doing? 
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Mr. YATES. I think it would be de- 
sirable if we could get it under one tent, 
to use the gentleman’s phrase. Certain- 
ly, there should be a central agency 
which has the task of gathering infor- 
mation about all Government research 
projects. However, each of the Govern- 
ment agencies is a specialist in its own 
field. Therefore, it takes jurisdiction of 
research in its field. 

I am sure the gentleman will agree 
with me, that it is essential that the 
National Science Foundation be pressed 
to work increasingly harder to become 
such a clearinghouse. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I find in- 
creasingly difficult to comprehend. How 
do we keep up with this thing when un- 
told millions of dollars are authorized 
and appropriated by many committees 
and for the same or related purposes? 
We find it is scattered all over, even 
in the farm appropriation bill. 

Mr. YATES. There is research pro- 
vided for in the farm appropriations bill, 
and I think there should be. We want 
continuous improved quality and quan- 
tity in food production. I am strong 
for research programs. They help us 
keep abreast of the world, and I won- 
der whether the gentleman’s complaint 
is not really the same as the poet, 
Wordsworth, when he said: 

The world is too much with us late and 
s00Nn, 


We hope through research activities 
to keep abreast of developments in this 
fast-changing world. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I wish to support the 
gentleman’s position in the matter of re- 
search and development. The Bureau 
of the Budget has come up with the 
figure of $5 billion for other civilian 
agencies, including national defense. I 
a that answers the gentleman’s ques- 

on. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I think the gentleman 
from Tllinois will agree with me apropos 
the statement made by the chairman of 
the subcommittee that the committee has 
been concerned about this very matter of 
correlating these activities. 

Mr. YATES. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS. And we are trying to 
the best of our ability to bring some or- 
der into this thing. I personally think 
that there should be an office, or person, 
or committee in Government that 
would bring together a record for the 
research programs that the Government 
is sponsoring. 

Mr. YATES. I agree with the gentle- 
man. We always ask the National 
Science Foundation about its clearing- 
house activities. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 
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Mr. BOLAND. I want to join in what 
my colleague from North Carolina has 
said, that there should be this clearing- 
house to correlate information regard- 
ing research activities. We are all con- 
cerned with the money that is being 
spent by every agency of government in 
fields which overlap and where there is 
duplication, but this is an agency which 
has developed over the years. Need for 
research activity in many fields is very 
great, but we should find some means 
by which we can bring some semblance 
of order into this program. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, may 
I say to our colleague that the National 
Science Foundation Act makes it clear 
that one of the functions of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation is to coordi- 
nate throughout the Government all 
scientific activities. If there is any 
weakness in that act that weakness lies 
in the fact that there is no power of 
enforcement; the National Science 
Foundation has no power to force its 
ideas on other governmental agencies. 
We go into those activities every year, 
and it is justified by the National Science 
Foundation, and its very distinguished 
25 members from all the big universities 
in the country and some of the finest 
research institutions. I think they 
oversee, coordinate, and work hand in 
glove with other agencies of the Govern- 
ment which participate in the spending 
of perhaps some $8 billion a year on 
scientific investigation and research. 

Mr. YATES. And the _ gentieman 
from Texas does a fine job in requiring 
National Science Foundation to do its 
work. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I just wanted to stand 
up and congratulate the gentleman for 
evidencing a knowledge of poetry. I 
think we are long wasting our powers by 
spending. I think we are giving the 
Treasury away as a sort of boon. I 
think the gentleman knows what I am 
referring to. 

Mr. YATES. Ido; but I cannot agree 
with the gentleman that our country is 
laying waste its powers. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. TABER, Mr. Chairman, I think 
the House ought to know that our ex- 
penditures at this time for research will 
run well in excess of $10 billion a year. 
That is a lot more than we have been 
talking about here. There would be 
pretty close to $5 billion in the armed 
services alone; there must be close to 
$500 million in the Public Health Serv- 
ice. There is an enormous amount in 
this bill here. I think we ought to realize 
that so that the people who are saying 
we are not putting money enough will 
have the answer. 
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Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

I was unaware of the amount of money 
for research in the Armed Forces bill. 
Frequently in the House we tend, Mr. 
Chairman, to engage too easily in su- 
perlatives and superficial compliments. 
Occasionally, they come from the heart. 
I want to say with all the sincerity I 
possess, Mr. Chairman, how proud I am 
to be a part of the subcommittee headed 
py Chairman Tuomas, of Texas. I know 
many of the Members of the House and 
many are among the most able I have 
met. None, however, has greater ability 
than the genial gentleman from Texas. 
He is in a class by himself. Each year 
of the many years I have served with 
him, I have been amazed at the grasp 
he has of the activities of the agencies 
that come before us, of their budgets, of 
their successes, of their subterfuges. My 
admiration, my respect, my esteem for 
him mounts each year. We do not dis- 
agree very often, and when we do we 
disagree on minor things. It is about 
one of these, a remark he made today 
about the regulatory commissions, that 
I want to speak. 

I do not believe the regulatory com- 
missions have been doing well. As was 
shown by the study made by Dean Landis 
of the Harvard Law School last Decem- 
ber, the commissions are not assuming 
their responsibilities in accordance with 
the mandate given to them by the Con- 
gress. Our hearings disclose that back- 
log rests upon backlog in each of the 
commissions, often without good reason. 
Who is hurt by this? The only ones 
who are hurt are the people, the people 
who are the taxpayers and the rate- 
payers. They are the ones who are losing 
the protection that Congress intended 
they should receive when these commis- 
sions were created. The commissions 
have in too great a measure become at- 
tuned to the needs and voice of industry 
rather than the public. Perhaps it is 
unfair to generalize and say all com- 
missions have been derelict, because not 
all of the commissions have; but the 
fact remains that the enormous growth 
of our economic structure has placed 
tremendous burdens on_ regulatory 
agencies, and some have failed more 
than others. Most of the agencies are 
falling behind in their work. They are 
unable to keep pace with the growth of 
our economy. 

We have attempted to make available 
adequate appropriations for the agencies 
each year. There are adequate appro- 
priations in this budget for these agen- 
cies. As a matter of fact, some of the 
agencies have escaped the traditional 
ax of the Appropriations Committee. 
We have given them all that they re- 
quested, and we hope and we admonish 
the agencies to more aggressively assume 
their responsibilities in the public 
interest. 

There is one agency I think deserves 
particular censure for its failure to as- 
sume its responsibility to the public. I 
refer to the Federal Power Commission; 
this Commission has been a slacker. It 
has little conception of the public inter- 
est, particularly in the field of natural 
gas regulation. I quote from page 54 of 
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the report of Dean Landis to the Presi- 
dent of last December: 

The Federal Power Commission without 
question represents the outstanding example 
in the Federal Government of the break- 
down of the administrative process. The 
complexity of its problems is no answer to 
its more than patent failures. These failures 
relate primarily to the natural gas field, in 
the Commission’s handling of its respon- 
sibilities with respect to the transmission 
and the production of natural gas. Enough 
has already been said about the delays in 
this field, so terribly costly to the public 
and so productive of unemployment in other 
basic industries. 

These defects stem from attitudes, plainly 
evident on the record, of the unwillingness 
of the Commission to assume its responsibil- 
ities under the Natural Gas Act and its at- 
titude, substantially contemptuous, of re- 
fusing in substance to obey the mandates of 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
other Federal courts. 


Mr. Chairman, the indictment con- 
tinues, but I will not read it all. I know 
when I interrogated the Commissioners 
of the Federal Power Commission, I 
asked what they were doing to regulate 
the natural gas industry. I was told 
they are undertaking hearings shortly 
to determine the manner of regulating 
the rates of the natural gas producers. 
The Phillips decision was isued in 1954. 
Since that time the Commission has 
moved one way, then another, has 
hemmed and hawed and zigged and 
zagged, but has come to no specific de- 
cision on rate regulation for the natural 
gas industry. It is shocking and 
shameful. 

As a matter of fact, the statement of 
the chairman of the Federal Power Com- 
mission before our committee was to the 
effect that no matter how much money 
was given to the Federal Power Com- 
mission to carry out its responsibility in 
the natural gas field, the Commission 
could not regulate the industry. I said: 

You don’t mean to tell this committee 
that if we gave you as much money as you 
requested you could not regulate the in- 
dustry? 


And, the answer was: “Substantially, 
yes.” 


That they just could not obtain the 
people to do the work; the work was so 
tremendous that it could not be done. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. I would like 
to compliment the gentleman as a mem- 
ber of the committee, as well as the com- 
mittee itself in their effort to get more 
equitable and speedy action from these 
regulatory agencies. Without particular 
regard to the agency about which he has 
been speaking, I could cite, if time per- 
mitted, a number of other agencies 
whose chief stock in trade seems to be 
a willingness to procrastinate and delay 
and do nothing. In many cases this re- 
sults in a financial loss to the public at 
large because of their dilatory tactics. 
And, I would say quite frankly that I do 
not believe in most instances there was 
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a lack of proper budget consideration 
that brought about this situation. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 
I would agree with him in respect to the 
criticism he makes of the agencies. I 
think, however, that the practitioners 
before the agencies may bear a portion 
of the responsibility for the delay in dis- 
posing of the cases, but, after all, the 
responsibility for disposing of its work is 
the commission’s. I am firm in my con- 
viction that an aggressive commission 
can do much to eliminate the backlog 
and have a speedy disposition of the 
cases pending before it. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McFALL. I wish to commend 
the committee for one particular action 
in reference to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission by the adding of 
some 20 employees to the Safety and 
Special Radio Services Group. They 
have been doing an excellent job under 
a great handicap. They need these 20 
people to clear up the big backlog of 
work. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentlemen 
for his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to close by com- 
mending one of the watchdogs of the 
Treasury, the guardian of the Govern- 
ment’s utilities bill. I refer to the 
Transportation and Public Utilities Sec- 
tion of the General Services Adminis- 
tration. This is the one agency in the 
Federal Government which tries to make 
sure that the Federal Government is 
not overcharged on its more than $1 
billion utility bill. It has done a good 
job. Its activities have resulted in sav- 
ings to the Federal Government, and I 
believe that their work in the future 
will continue to deserve the commenda- 
tion of our committee and of the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
under consideration today appropriates 
$8,424,098,000 and provides funds for 23 
independent executive agencies for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1961. This 
is a staggering sum and underscores the 
responsibility owed to the taxpayers of 
this country by those of us who have 
been selected as custodians of their tax 
dollars. It is the obligation of all of us 
to see that the agencies involved are 
sufficiently financed to properly execute 
their functions, but equally important it 
is our obligation to see that tax dollars 
are not squandered on overstafiing, 
duplication, waste or inefficiency. 

It should be borne in mind that, large 
as this appropriation is, it covers the 
financing of only 23 of the independent 
offices of the Government and does not 
include any of the activities that are 
under the supervision of a Cabinet officer. 
A mere listing of these offices and agen- 
cies and the amounts included in the 
bill before the committee today will 
present striking evidence of the ever- 
growing complex of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I will include such list at this 
point in my remarks, 











Budget 
estimates, 
1962 
ional Aeronautics and 8 Council- $320, 000 
Oitine of Civiland Defense Mobilization._| 104, 200, 000 
ae ee enn eaeenee tes 6, 000, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Board _--_..............- 90, 750, 000 
Civil Service Commission _-...........-.- 95, 502, 000 
Federal Aviation Agency __..-......-.---- 744, 300, 000 
Federal Communications Commission..._| 12, 525, 000 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board _-_-__------ 1 (12, 981, 000) 
Federal Power Commission. --.--...---.- 8, 793, 000 
Federal le Commission --_- 10, 690, 000 
General Accounting Office_. .-.-----] 43,000,000 
General Services Admtaistralion. secant 552, 170, 000 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. ..| 262,050, 000 
F — National Mortgage Associa- 
aa il Ni tt iva boe bi ! (7, 450, 000) 


Pederal Housing Administration ____- 


Public Housing Administration. 183, 450, 000 
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Bill com- 





Recom- Bill com- | Budget Recom- 
mended pared with Agency | estimates, | mended pared with 

in bill budget | | 1962 in bill budget 

estimates estimates 
CR ONG Bisse «ice Interstate Commerce Commission - - - . $22, 200, 000 | $21, 950, 000 —$250, 000 
79, 167,000 | —$25, 033, 000 National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 

NID Boon exxs bith inccensignensinds ne mwisins .|1, 235, 300, 000 1, 200, 000, 000 | —35, 300, 000 
83, 700,000 | —7, 050, 000 National Capital Housing Authority... 40, 000 oe ee: 
91,844,000 | —3, 658, National Science Foundation- --___- ; 277, 000,000 | 250,000,000 | —27, 000, 000 

723, 500,000 | —20, 800, 000 Renegotiation Board_- 3, 000, 000 2, 900, 000 — 100, 000 
12, 400, 000 —125, 000 Securities and E xchange ‘Commission - 11, -~ 000 ll, 000, 000 —15, 000 
CED iii wisinw scninnne Selective Service System __ aban 34, 475, 000 33, 670, 000 —805, 000 

8, 793, 000 | seein || Veterans’ Administration 4, 924, a6 , 000 4, 809, 571, 000 — 4%, 275, 000 
10, 00, 000 | ~690, 000. || z tee iis 
43, 000,000 |..........-.-- Tota! 8, 625, 561, 000 18, 424, 098, 000 | 201, 463, 000 

535, 390,000 | —16, 780,000 || | 
247, 950,000 | —14, 100, 000 | | | 
1 (7, 400, 000) | (—50, 000) |! 


1 (71, 975, 000) | | (67, 600, 000) (—4, 375, 000 


178, 968, 000 — 4, 482, 000 


1 eapente funds available for administrative and nonadministrative expenses. 


I should say here and now that the 
formulation of such a bill is not an easy 
task. The subcommittee heard testi- 
mony from hundreds of witnesses and 
their testimony and cross examination 
fills two large volumes of more than 2,500 
pages. This bill is the product of hours 
of study, consideration and compromise. 
I say compromise because on a measure 
of such scope and size seven individuals 
serving as a subcommittee cannot be ex- 
pected to agree on every point. But we 
have done our best to find common 
ground upon which to adjust our con- 


| 


— ereae and the bill before 


you represents the composite judgment 
of the subcommittee. It was arrived at 
as a result of a blending of our collective 
knowledge of what we have learned from 
past experience, liberally spiced with 
some guesswork, some old fashioned 
horse sense and some hunch. The bill 
met the approval of the full Committee 
on Appropriations. 

The printed report provides a detailed 
explanation of the actions taken by the 
subcommittee. It shows the budget esti- 
mate in each case and the action taken 
by the committee. It CORD ATES | amounts 











appropriated in the bill with agency re- 
quests and with funds appropriated last 
year for each individual agency. The 
bill appropriates $69,945,400 less than 
last year and $201,463,000 less than this 
year’s requests. 

In reviewing the budget estimates and 
appropriations agency by agency, it 
should be noted that almost without ex- 
ception these civilian agencies sought 
substantial increases in employees. I 
include at this point a table showing 
increased requests and the committee 
action in each case. 
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Positions |} Positions 
Seon el aoe -———_ 
1961 | 1962 |Proposed) Bill i} 1961 1962 |Proposed Bill 
budget | increase | 1 budget | increase 
| ceeeeeeennenntg ee —_ _ | — — ee enecneeee oun 
j } 
National Aeronautics a Soe Council | te | 18 | 18 | 18 || Interstate Commerce Commission -_-.- -- 2, 428 2, 494 66 4 
Civil Aeronautics Se 800 881 81 70 || National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- | 
Civil Service Tlesemeietion. ree oie. od 2, 558 2, 651 93 | 24 a ang akblagte aabin 16, 493 18, 122 1, 629 1, 500 
Federal Aviation Agency-...-.........-.-- 42, 431 45, 060 2, 629 1, 487 || National Science Foundation.............- 628 742 114 85 
Federal Communications Commission 1, 483 1, 539 56 50 || Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization --- 1, 650 1,650 |.......-.- —50 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board } 1, 128 1, 226 98 | 98 || Renegotiation Board._...........-..--..-- 287 286 ad —10 
Federal Power Commission - -- SUS 980 82 82 || Securities and Exchange Commission - - --- 1, 090 1, 254 164 163 
Federal Trade Commission. ee 823 1,119 206 230 || Selective Service System. picieiainn Reunite 5, 197 i TET Lo ened cetonnaell 
General Accounting Office......_-. 5,172 5, 122 —O —50 || Veterans’ Administration _- 157,340 | 159, 742 2, 402 2, 200 
General Services Administration _- 30, 502 31, 700 1, 198 158 —_—_—— |— ae 
nea and Home Finance Agency: Total a ns asaya aida ..| 282,161 | 292,265 | +10, 104 +6, 899 
flice of the Administrator.....-...... 1, 886 2, 264 | 378 | 265 || 
Federal Housing Administration _-__... 7, 008 7, 799 | 791 500 || | 
Public Housing Administration - --_-.--.- 1, 405 1, 425 BP i encine~ am | 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
Dibner ato ad Jioiese lee 954 904 40 35 | 
\ 





It should also be noted, and I wish to 
emphasize, that there are 5,172 positions 
in the General Accounting Office. In his 
budget estimate presented to the com- 
mittee, the Comptroller General recom- 
mended that this total be reduced by 
50 in fiscal year 1962. Although GAO 
workload is increasing as fast as that of 
other civilian agencies, it volunteered 
to take a reduction of 50 positions. This 
agency deserves commendation for a 
fine job performed in looking after the 
taxpayers’ dollars. 


MOTOR POOL OPERATION 


Public Law 152 of the 83d Congress 
authorized the General Services Ad- 
ministration to establish and operate 
interagency motor vehicle pools. I was 
the author of this legislation and have 
understandably been particularly inter- 
ested in the progress of the program. In 
its budget presentation to our subcom- 
mittee, General Services Administration 
each year makes a detailed report on the 











operation of these motor vehicle pools 
and when the bill is under consideration 
in the Committee of the Whole I usually 
make a progress report for the informa- 
tion of the Members of the House. 

Approximately 18,900 vehicles are 
currently being operated by 59 inter- 
agency motor pools. This is an increase 
of three pools and 1,560 vehicles during 
the first 9 months of this fiscal year. 
Motor pool vehicles traveled over 159 
million miles in this period which was 
an increase of 34 percent over last year. 
By the end of the present fiscal year 
General Services Administration expects 
to have 65 interagency motor pools op- 
erating 19,300 vehicles. 

To give some idea of the vastness of 
Government ownership and operation of 
motor vehicles, I should tell you that 
there are some 220,000 automobiles not 
in the pool. Most of these vehicles are 
utilized in operations scattered through- 
out the country in such a manner that 
pool operation is impractical. In order 


for a motor pool operation to be efficient 
it must be in a congested area where the 
maximum mileage can be obtained out 
of each vehicle. By establishing inter- 
agency pools in areas where there is a 
heavy concentration of government ac- 
tivity, such as in New York, Washington, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and so forth, sub- 
stantial savings have resulted. Inter- 
agency motor pool operation reduces the 
number of vehicles required, increases 
the utilization of each vehicle permitting 
three cars to accomplish the work for- 
merly done by four, consolidates man- 
agement and provides for effective and 
efficient maintenance. 

General Services Administration of- 
ficials testifying before the subcommit- 
tee presented evidence showing that at 
the end of 1960 there were 56 inter- 
agency motor pools established. As of 
that time, the operation of these pools 
had resulted in a reduction of more than 
20 percent in the number of vehicles 
previously required to accomplish a simi- 
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lar workload. This has amounted to a 
saving of nearly 4,000 vehicles required 
to do the work now performed by pool 
vehicles. 

During the last fiscal year total sav- 
ings from motor pool operations amount- 
ed to over $5 million and by the end of 
fiscal year 1962, the annual savings will 
be over $7 million. 

The testimony further revealed that 
accumulated savings from the beginning 
of the program through June 30, 1960, 
are $15,697,506. 

It is estimated that total accumulated 
savings through June 30, 1961 will be 
$22,514,967. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


In studying the report of this bill and 
listening to the discussion on the floor, 
you have no doubt noted that $4,879,- 
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571,000, or over half the total funds pro- 
vided in the bill is for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. At first glance this must 
seem to be an unbelievable amount but 
it does not become so if you reflect on 
the fact that over 40 percent of the en- 
tire population of the United States is 
either entitled or potentially entitled to 
some form of benefit under programs ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

The amount recommended for 1962 is 
$545,127,000 less than the appropriations 
for this year and $45,275,000 less than 
the budget estimates. 

The bill provides $27 million for medi- 
cal research. This is $8 million more 
than the budget estimate and demon- 
strates the committee’s continued inter- 
est in this vital field. The bill also pro- 


PrRoGRAM NotTes—INPATIENT ACTIVITIES 


Average daily patient load in VA hospitals 


Increase 
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vides for a total of 139,372 operating 
beds, an increase of 903 over the current 
year, and an average daily patient load 
of 141,504 an increase of 629. 

The Veterans’ Administration Medi- 
cal Director assured the committee that 
there is no waiting list at any Veterans’ 
Administration hospital for veterans 
with a service connected complaint. 
There is however a substantial list of 
eligible veterans with non-service-con- 
nected disabilities awaiting veterans hos- 
pital admission. 

The Members may find interesting a 
table supplied by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to the committee showing the 
average daily patient load in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. This table ap- 
pears on page 501 of part I of the 
hearings: 











Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Increase 
rer year year (+) or year year (+) or 
960, 1961, 1962, decrease 1962, decrease 
actual esti- esti- (—), 1962 esti- (—), 1962 
mated mated | over 1961 mated | over 1961 
VA hospitals, total: TB hospitals: 
Psychiatric patients..................- 56, 728 56, 900 57, 400 +500 a NOES nossa icwnneiocens + GIS ceased neneeee 
TB, psychotic patients...............- 1,079 985 900 —85 Ek emanated se carey EE RE) ey SOP ES WMI HERE Iee 
Tuberculous patients.................. 7, 958 7, 315 6, 700 —615 Tuberculous patients.................- 2, 066 — 438 
Neurologic —_ scpathaaiemensthaiiionsiltshe 4,7 4, 700 Re bintitnciinns Neurologic patients. .................. 30 —10 
Medical and surgical patients. ......-- 40, 935 41, 740 42, 550 +810 Medical and surgical patients--.-....- 1, 490 +373 
OTR DANE. icc ccecuecctsccton 111,408 | 111,640 112, 250 +610 Totel patente. foo 3, 586 —75 
NP hospitals: G.M. & 8. hospitals: 
—— DOR iss caniinidinatets 49, 305 49, 500 50, 000 +500 Psychiatric patients._................. ee 
TB, psychotic patients...............- 889 805 750 —55 TB, psychotic patients................ 150 —30 
Tuberculous patients.................- 38 DD ensasascbae Tuberculous patients.................. 4, 584 —177 
Neurologic patients. ...............-.- 561 550 ace tenl Neurologic patients_-................. 4, 120 +10 
Medical and surgical patients.......-. 1, 634 1, 745 2, 038 +293 Medical and surgical patients_-__.....- , 022 +144 
WotR? PRUNE... odds dwccasicdsccuses 52, 427 52, 650 53, 388 +738 Totel patient ...oo ciscnn ocndcnotees 55, 276 —53 











Congress will soon be considering an 
omnibus housing bill which I understand 
will include a substantial number of new 
public housing units. Since the cost of 
the public housing program is always 
the subject of debate when housing bills 
are on the floor, I am going to include 
in my remarks at this point some tables 
taken from the hearings on this bill when 
the Public Housing Administration peo- 
ple were before the subcommittee. 

The following is taken from pages 1020 
and 1021 of part II of the hearings: 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS REQUIREMENTS 


The U.S. Housing Act of 1937, as amended, 
authorizes PHA to make annual contribu- 
tions to local housing authorities to assist 
them in achieving and maintaining the low- 
rent character of housing eligible for Fed- 
eral financial assistance under the act. 
These payments are made out of appropriat- 
ed funds. 

Under present requirements annual con- 
tributions are limited to amounts needed to 
liquidate capital indebtedness and may not 
be applied to current operating expenses. 
The amounts needed for this purpose are 
identified as “fixed annual contributions,” 
but the amounts actually paid by PHA are 
normally lower than these fixed amounts, 
certain assets of the local housing authori- 
ties being available to reduce the obligation 
of the Federal Government, The most sub- 


stantial of these “amounts available to re- 
duce fixed annual contributions” are “re- 
sidual receipts,” which, generally speaking, 
represent the excess of rental income over 
operating expenses. 

The estimate of annual contributions re- 
quirements for 1962 is $169.3 million, as 
shown in the following table: 











Number of proj- 
Cacctvcainket 
Number ofunits-. 


Fixed annual con- 







fixed annual 
contributions... 16, 278, 650] 17,659, 638 
Annual 
contri- 
butions 
require- 
ments-_...| 131, 188, 377| 151, 661,017} 169, 256, 324 
_—<———————S= SS 
Ronee. yn... no lensnabienaien 151, 700, 000} 169, 300, 000 
Appropriation....| 120, 000, 000} 140, 000, 000} 169, 300, 000 
Supplemental 
appropriation._| 12,000,000} 11, 700, 000)............ 


Total_...... 


—— eeeeeooces 


The amounts available to reduce fixed 
annual contributions break down as fol- 
lows: 


1960 
actual 


1961 1962 
estimate | estimate 


$1, 460, 676\$3, 181, 663/$3, 101, 396 
Capitalized interest_...| 1, 144, 652] 1, 184,051] 3, 397, 488 
Residual receipts, 


initial operating pe- 





ilies einer itll 698, 537; 153,329) 302, 460 
a ae after 
al opera pe- 

a ithiiecinilbdienslhmens 13, 030, 861/11, 759, 607/10, 858, 294 
Total amount 
available to re- 
duce annual con- 

tributions. ......-. 16, 334, 726/16, 278, 650/17, 659, 638 


Two other tables, taken from page 
1022, contain some interesting informa- 
tion which will disclose project income, 
expense, residual receipts, and a tabula- 
tion of annual contributions from the 
inception of the public housing program 
in 1941 through June 30, 1962. The sec- 
ond following table shows that total an- 
nual contributions from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to finance the public housing 
program since 1941 through 1962 amount 
to $1,065,916,487. And remember that 
this is a 40-year program. , 
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Statement of project income, expense, and residual receipts, locally owned projects eligible for annual contributions 











































1960 actual | 





1960 actual 1961 estimate 1962 estimate | 1961 estimate 1962 estimate 
Classification eg cee - ota Classification ea a oS ee a: Serre 
PUM | Amount | PUM} Amount | PUM | Amount PUM | Amount | PUM | Amount | PUM | Amount 
| _| li tll createed ceeotipetaeidl reveeenn: oe 
| 
rating receipts: Operating, ete.—Con. 
ental income----- $38. 25 war 842,151) $39. 50)$206, 234,351) $39. 28/$213, 120, 899 Nonroutine: 
Other income. .--.-- 1.08; 5,201, 5, 963, 685) - 93) 5, 056, 957 Extraordinary 
2 ao maintenance...| $0.85; $4,085,958) $1.86} $9,718,107; $2.00) $10, 834, 191 
Total operating Replacement of 
receipts. ._....- 39. 33) 190,043,697; 40.64) 212,198,036) 40.21) 218,177,856 | equipment... -- -44) 2, 135, 405 -60} 3, 138, 855 - 65) 3, 551, 687 
———_  -—— —— —— ——— | ———————- —} - Or tee Betterments and 
Operating expendi- additions - _. _- . 89 4, 323, 731 1.33 6, 940, 679 1.10 5, 977, 843 
tures: Other nonrou- 
Routine: : | tine expendi- 
Administration !_ 6.33} 30, 603, 750 38, 257, 304! 7. 51 40, 746, 292 i tures... sé -01 36, 301) . 02 106, 746) 01 61, 317 
Utilities 1. _.....- 8.79] 42, 500, 108) 48, 217,168} 9.27) 50, 302, 698 || Miscellaneous 
Ordinary main- i] adjustments . 08 403, 139 - 06) 337, 108 -12 635, 724 
tenance and anene ra sl eiviuarenehrid a : 
operation !____- 12. 53} 60, 565,766) 12.73) 66, 446, 783 13.24) 71, 803, 772 | Total nonrou- 
Payments in lieu ‘6 | || tine expendi- 
of taxes.....--- 2.79} 13, 458, 655 eo 14, 953, 362) 2.84) 15, 433, 090 |) tures ! . 2.27) 10, 984, 534 3.87) 20, 241, 495, 3.88} 21, 060,712 
Collection losses. .24; = 1,139, 907 1, 228, 316) 27) 1, 454, 708 |} —|- --- -_-|—-__—--- —|— 3 
Other general ex- | Provision for oper- 
ees 81 3, 915, 792 7 4, 310,7 79) 4, 274, 783 | ating reserve __._. 2. 87 13, 844, 324 1.30 6, 783, 290 41 2, 243, 507 
Total routine | i Total expendi- 
expen di- | tures__- _ 36. 63} 177, 012, 836 _ 38. 39 ™ 438, 420 _ 38.21 207, 319, 562 
tures !__..... 31. 49) 152, 183, 978 22) 173, 413, 644 33. 92) 184, O15 343 i| SS 3 = |= 0S == 
ane ii —— || Residual receipts. 2. 70} 13,030, 861 2. 25 il, 759, 007 2.00} 10, ‘858, 294 


ae vty 


items are not comparable with those for 1961 and 1962. 


Comparison of annual contributions 


| Amount 


1 Because of changes in budget and accounting prgeotures, the — figures for these 
or example, 


J 











tion 
* Administra- 


Average 


from inceplion through June 30, 1962 














now includes the cost of maintenance supervision and contribution to retire- 
ment funds, which were previously charged to other accounts. 














| | | Amount Average 
Number | Fixedannual| available Accrued Percent | annual |} | Number | Fixed annual} available Accrued Percent | annual 
Fiseal year | of units jcontributions| to reduce jannual con-| of maxi- | contri- || Fiscal year | of units jcontributions| to reduce |annual con-| of maxi- | contr 
annual con-| tributions mum butions |; annual con-| tributions mum butions 
tributions H tributions 
——— ee — l} — \— —_—— + | - Se 
oe 23, 783 oh SEE $4, 747, 176 100. 0 $199. 60 || 1954 259,116 | $67, 844, 328 |$23, 376, 836 |$44, 467, 492 65. 5 $171.61 
i canaiscabeaal 68, 459 11, 258, 951 | $1, 333, 060 9, 925, 891 88. 2 144. 99 1955_ .---}| 304,383 91, 133. 962 | 24, 548, 099 | 66, 585, 863 73.1 218. 76 
innccdsed 89, 240 13, 049, 252 | 3,166,370 | 9, 882, 882 75.7 110. 47 || 1956____.....-| 343,907 | 107, 933,030 | 26, 202,984 | 81, 730, 046 75.7 237. 65 
De rictinathionss 101, 951 14, 436, 885 | 4,306,888 | 10, 129, 997 70.2 99. 36 {| 1957___- 365, 896 | 116, 685, 509 | 26, 050, 696 | 90, 634, 813 77.7 247.71 
enc dosih 141, 596 21, 132, 572 12, 410,272 | 8,722,300 41.3 61. 60 || 1958- 374,172 | 121, 213,830 | 22, 429,416 | 98,784, 414 81.4 264. 01 
SD sininowsdathodad 144, 095 21, 115, 314 | 13, 978, 579 7, 136, 735 33.8 49. 53 I nics csinmcapelll 401, 467 133, 106, 635 | 17, 739,971 |115, 366, 664 86.7 287. 36 
Pe ateecieeed 144, 095 21, 044, 261 | 15, 377, 631 5, 666, 630 26.9 39. 33 1960_.........}] 425, 850 147, 523, 103 16,3 334, 726 |131, 188, 377 88.9 308. 06 
EE 144, 603 21, 044,002 | 17,103,597 | 3,940, 405 18.7 27. 25 ——_— — - |__| —__-_——_|-—__-———_ 
Beinn cnineet 145, 785 21, 325, 747 | 17,082,754 | 4,242,993 19.9 29. 10 Total__|__....._-.]1, 048, 630, 110 303, 03, 630, 964 74, 998, 146 TO 462. ag 
i natcsiintiennsel 146, 549 21, 321,123 | 15,105,911 | 6,215,212 29. 2 42. 41 ——[SS |= =e S| es ee 
itccmsmetel 145, 703 21, 407, 822 | 14,221,701 | 7, 186, 121 33.6 49.32 || Estimate: 
nescence 156, 084 26, 215, 103 | 13,649,116 | 12, 565, 987 47.9 80. 51 1961. 470, 443 | 167, 939,667 | 16, 278, 650 |151, 661, 017 90.3 322. 38 
i cneniiacaeenthceds 204, 815 45, 091, 505 | 19,212,357 | 25, 879, 148 57.4 126. 35 1962_. 501, 140 186, 915, 962 | 17, 659, 638 |169, 256, 324 90. 6 337.74 


Another table taken from page 1026 
will show the increasing number of units 
year by year from 1941 through 1960, 
the accrued annual contributions made 
by the Federal Government to provide 
the subsidy, and the year-by-year PHA 
administrative expenses. In addition to 
the more than $1 billion of contributions 
made by the Federal Government 
through fiscal year 1962, it is interesting 
to note that administrative expenses are 


in excess of $125 million. 
5 Number | Accruedan-| PHA ad- 
Fiscal year of units | nual contri- | ministrative 
butions expenses 

iccninettneaieret 23, 783 $+, 747, 176 $4, 073, 664 
4 Li 68, 459 9, 925, 891 4, 298, 392 
i Rcamadpaiiowasd 89, 240 9, 882, 882 3, 517, 915 
i icacscasepiccl Sn 10, 129, 997 3, 165, 000 
1945............| 141, 596 8, 722, 300 2, 430, 200 
id cinlciptpnpewti 144, 095 7, 136, 735 1, 700, 200 
Ste atecsenstntintce 144, 095 5, 666, 630 3, 565, 000 
TO. disc 144, 603 3, 940, 405 2, 081, 710 
RRR 145, 785 4, 242, 993 2, 617, 000 
Pscccsckstsen 146, 549 6, 215, 212 6, 116, 233 
Bs dacinkennas 145, 703 7, 186, 121 9, 716, 718 
aati ntitenntnn 156, 084 12, 565, 987 9, 241, 900 
Mbadiaeicotes 204, 815 25, 879, 148 8, 041, 330 
GAS. aabctanins 259, 116 44, 467, 492 6, 591, 200 
i enbineeuiel 304, 66, 585, 863 7, 383, 900 
BOOB cckewecwse 343, 907 81, 730, 046 9, 147, 700 
WB cccsterieds 90, 634, 813 9, 979, 766 
iecninmeenata 374, 172 98, 784, 414 11, 575, 230 
Wes nwadencssed 1, 467 | 115, 366, 664 12, 288, 162 
i likacutianeai 850 | 131, 188,377 12, 258, 957 

OO. nceinccthedtnablicibe 744, 999, 146 129, 785, 177 





Mr. Chairman, I regret that time will 
not permit a discussion of each item in 
this bill. Obviously one cannot devote 
attention to each of 23 separate agen- 
cies, or to a 50-page bill, or a 30-page 
report, in 20 minutes. I have therefore 
undertaken to address myself to a few 
specific items that have not been touched 
upon by other members of the subcom- 
mittee. Further opportunities will be 
given for more detailed discussion of in- 
dividual items under the 5-minute rule. 

In conclusion, I should like to pay my 
personal respects to the distinguished 
chairman of our subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THomas], who 
has presided over the activities of the 
subcommittee with such grace and skill 
for many years. He is uniformly cour- 
teous to all members of the subcommit- 
tee and to witnesses appearing before it. 
I have learned many lessons from him 
during the period I have been privileged 
to serve as a member of his subcommit- 
tee and I am happy to join my colleagues 
on the subcommittee in paying a per- 
sonal tribute to him today. 

My association with the ranking 
minority member, the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. OstTertacG] has been 
equally rewarding. I have also appreci- 
ated the opportunity of working in close 
harmony on the subcommittee with the 


gentleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODEs], 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates], 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Evins], and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Bo.Lanp]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I apologize to the gen- 
tleman for leaving a moment ago, but I 
had to answer the telephone. Did I hear 
the gentleman say, as I was walking out 
of the Chamber, that there were 6,900 
new employees provided for in this bill? 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I am amazed. Let me 
ask the gentleman this question: Where 
are the bulk of these employees? Does 
the gentleman have a breakdown on 
that? 

Mr. JONAS. Yes. 1,500 new em- 
ployees for NASA; 1,487 new employees 
for Federal Aviation Agency. The gen- 
tleman from Iowa knows how rapidly 
aviation is expanding and they made a 
good case for additional employees in 
that agency to provide navigational aids, 
safety, and whatnot. 

Mr. GROSS. On that point, let me 
ask the gentleman this question: Has 
the Federal Aviation Agency taken over, 
a@s was proposed a year or two ago, the 
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manning of control towers on military 
bases? 

Mr. JONAS. They have a coordinated 
arrangement with the military. The 
Federal Aviation Agency has primary 
responsibility in that field, I might say. 
Every one of these other regulatory agen- 
cies reports to us that it just cannot 
keep up with increased workloads with- 
out adding new employees. The SEC 
has added workloads each year as addi- 
tional securities are issued and are of- 
fered for sale to the public. We gave 
them an increase, but not nearly as much 
as they asked for. The Civil Service 
Commission has increasing obligations 
all over the country, and asked for an 
increase. We gave them a few more 
people. But I would like to call this 
point to the attention of the committee. 
The one agency in the entire Govern- 
ment that I recall asked for fewer em- 
ployees in the coming fiscal year than 
last year is the General Accounting Of- 
fice. General Campbell came in and said 
that they could do their work with 50 
fewer employees. If there is any agency 
in this Government whose activities have 
expanded more than the General Ac- 
counting Office activities, I do not know 
what agency it would be because that is 
the office that has to “ride herd” on all 
of the other agencies and audit their ac- 
counts. This office frequently comes up 
with reports on waste and extravagance 
and has to supervise the financial trans- 
actions of all the other agencies. If the 
General Accounting Office can come in 
and voluntarily reduce their payroll and 
the number of employees, I do not see 
why some of these other agencies cannot 
do likewise. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I suspect the General 
Accounting Office has more employees 
on loan to and working with congres- 
sional committees than any other 
agency in this Government. 

Mr. JONAS. That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Vermont. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wonder if I could 
direct the attention of the gentleman to 
page 1176 of the subcommittee hearings 
on this bill and the list there of GSA 
building projects approved by the Con- 
gressional Public Works Committee, 
which includes a project in Montpelier, 
Vt., for a courthouse and post office 
building to be completely designed in 
August 1961, and capable of contract 
award in October 1961, and also to the 
hearings at page 959 where this project 
is listed in the initially approved budget 
schedule for 1962. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he can tell me the 
reasons why this project was omitted 
from the bill, as it has been reported to 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. JONAS. I will be glad to try to 
answer the gentleman. I know of his 
interest in this project. He has spoken 
to me about it before, and has been 
very active in his effort to have this 
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project funded because it is an impor- 
tant project for his State. I am glad 
the gentleman asked the question here 
during the course of this debate, and I 
will try to clear the record and give as 
satisfactory an explanation as I can for 
the fact that the Montpelier project is 
not included in the bill. It is one of 28 
projects that are in exactly the same 
statue. They have all received commit- 
tee approval. They have been author- 
ized. The design and planning work 
has been completed in most of these 
projects, if not all. The only reason 
they were not considered in this bill is 
that they were not included in the 
budget. We have a substantial number 
of public buildings funded in this bill 
at a cost, I might add, of $171,600,000; 
but the one at Montpelier, along with 
the 27 others listed from all sections of 
the United States, were not included 
because they were not budgeted and if 
they had been included the subcom- 
mittee would have had to go $146 million 
over the budget. We just did not see 
our way clear to do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. EVERETT]. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, at 
Dyersburg, Tenn., a proposed Federal 
building is to be constructed. We have 
already bought the lot and the lot is 
clear. Plans are being drawn. It is the 
hometown of my able predecessor, the 
Honorable Jere Cooper. Can the gentle- 
man tell me something about the status 
of that project in this bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee that I do not 
know of anyone who has been more dili- 
gent about a project than the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. EvERETT] has been 
about this one in Dyersburg, the home- 
town of our deceased colleague, Jere 
Cooper. 

Here is the status of it: It is ready to 
go. We inquired of the General Services 
Administration if they would put it in 
next year’s budget and ask the Bureau 
of the Budget for funds to begin a turn- 
key job. They said they would. We are 
going to do our best to hold them to 
their promise. 

Mr. EVERETT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Evins]. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
add that our distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee [Mr. EVERETT] has cer- 
tainly impressed the chairman and the 
members of the committee with his in- 
terest in this project. He has worked 
very diligently to bring this project to 
completion and to construction. He has 
rendered a real service and I congratu- 
late my friend. 

Over the years of my service on the 
Subcommittee on Independent Offices, 
it has been a pleasure to serve with all 
members of this committee. I partic- 
ularly want to pay my respects to our 
distinguished chairman and colleague, 
the gentleman from Texas’ I[Mr. 
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Tuomas].. I know At THomas to be most 
efficient, very thorough, and he is cer- 
tainly one of the most congenial Mem- 
bers of this Congress. My admiration 
for him has continued to increase over 
the years. It is certainly a pleasure to 
work with him, as it has been a source 
of pleasure of work with all members of 
the committee. I want to mention also 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates], 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bo.tanp], the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. OstTEerTAG], the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], and the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. RHODEs]. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no partisanship 
shown in our committee. All of the mem- 
bers work together for the betterment 
of the country. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, represents 
more than 3 months of diligent, hard 
work and conscientious labor on the part 
of all members of the subcommittee. 
Our hearings comprise two volumes, or 
2,570 pages. Along with the members of 
the committee I want also to commend 
our able assistant, Homer Skarin, and 
our other staff assistants. 

This bill represents a fund request of 
some 23 agencies of Government. I shall 
not name them all, but they are our 
civilian agencies of Government: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
is one of the oldest and most important 
of our regulatory commissions; the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, the 
Federal Power Commission, Veterans’ 
Administration, the new National Astro- 
nautics and Space Administration, the 
President’s Base Council, the General 
Accounting Office, and others. 

The total budget request for the 23 
agencies was $8,625,061,000. The com- 
mittee has approved $8,424,098,000, or a 
reduction of $201,463,000. This is a sub- 
stantial and a sizable reduction. The 
bill as compared with last year repre- 
sents a reduction of $69,945,400 less than 
the amount last year, notwithstanding 
the fact that a number of our agencies 
are accelerating their programs. 

Although this is a big bill, and a good 
bill, I commend it to the favorable con- 
sideration of the membership of the 
House and urge its passage. These agen- 
cies of Government are all concerned 
with service and the protection of the 
public interest. 

There has already been discussed the 
Veterans’ Administration, which carries 
the largest amount of funds of all the 
agencies carried in this bill. Might I 
say that with the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion we have the greatest veterans’ pro- 
gram of any nation in the world. No 
nation in the world excels our country 
in providing benefits and various pro- 
grams for the veterans. These include 
the medical program, hospitalization, 
medical care, in-patient care, out- 
patient care, research and development, 
compensation and pensions, housing, 
various educational and training pro- 
grams. Some 5 million veterans have 
been given some type of education and 
training under the GI bill, including be- 
low- and above-college level. Through 
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the years the veterans program of our 
country has been the greatest of any 
nation in the world. 

The VA research program has been 
increased some $5 million for next year. 
While the VA asked for some $22 mil- 
lion for the medical care program, our 
committee provided them with $27 mil- 
lion, or an increase of $5 million, be- 
cause we want our disabled veterans to 
have the best medical care and the best 
services provided to veterans of our 
country. 

Concerning the national science and 
astronautics agency, we know that Presi- 
dent Kennedy recently addressed a joint 
session of the Congress on this subject. 
The President pointed out the impor- 
tance of this program. We know that the 
public is greatly interested in America 
forging ahead in space. With Astro- 
naut Shepard vaulting into space, we 
have again shown to the world that 
America will not be second to any na- 
tion in space, defense, or otherwise. 

This program is important from a na- 
tional prestige point of view, but cer- 
tainly it is costly. We have a very solid 
space program, and are moving for- 
ward on all fronts with our expensive 
space program. It is going to be costly, 
and we do not know what the future rec- 
ommendations and costs will be in the 
years ahead. 

The National Science Foundation is a 
tremendously important agency. I wish 
that all of our colleagues could have 
had the privilege of attending the hear- 
ings and receiving the benefits of the 
testimony of our scientists—such men as 
Dr. Detlaf Bronck of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and Dr. Lee Do- 
bridge of California Institute of Tech- 
nology, among others. We are forging 
ahead and making progress. We have 
made a reduction of $250 million in this 
program, because it seems very difficult 
to supply all of the needs for the science 
fairs, the great programs of scholarships 
and fellowships, research and other 
science programs. Great programs are 
underway making grants for science 
scholarships and fellowships to advance 
our Nation in science. 

The Federal Aviation Agency is also 
a tremendously important Agency. The 
new Administrator, Mr. Najeeb Halaby, 
is a capable pilot as well as a fine Ad- 
ministrator. He is a very great Ameri- 
can, we think, heading this important 


and significant Agency concerned not. 


only with the development of aviation 
in America but also the control of air 
space and our relations with interna- 
tional air carriers. 

I would point out, as was indicated in 
the report, that the Dulles International 
Airport has not moved forward as we 
have expected. It has been entirely too 
costly. It is going to be necessary to 
provide additional hangars and other fa- 
cilities. A hangar has not been built 
thus far. Facilities for an immigration 
office for the Immigration Service is 
also required. This agency is large and 
certainly an important one. They asked 
for $744 million, and the committee ap- 
proved $724.5 million, or a cut of $20.8 
million for the Federal Aviation Agency. 
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Among the other regulatory agencies 
I would mention the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, whieh has been dis- 
cussed; the Federal Power Commission, 
the National Capital Housing Authority, 
the General Accounting Office, and the 
Space Council for the President. It has 
been indicated that many of the agen- 
cies are faced with a tremendous back- 
log of work, and these agencies are sup- 
posed to serve, and in many instances 
do serve, the public interest. We think 
that their efforts should be improved, 
and the committee is trying to encourage 
these agencies to improve their services. 

I commend the work of the regulatory 
agencies in their important work and 
commend the Landis report to their 
attention. 

Referring again to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, I should like to mention 
that the compensation and pension item 
alone calls for some $3.5 billion. This 
is a matter authorized by law, by statute, 
and the Committee on Appropriations 
necessarily has to provide the funds for 
this purpose. The veterans hospital 
construction program will, I understand, 
be discussed later. We have heard some 
complaint already on the floor that there 
has been a slight reduction in the funds 
for this program. Might I state that due 
to the efforts of our subcommittee a few 
years ago we inaugurated a renovation 
and modernization program for veterans 
hospitals. We have 173 veterans hos- 
pitals throughout the Nation, the largest 
and the greatest hospital and medical 
care program of any nation in the world, 
with an average daily patient load of 
approximately 120,000 patients per day. 
For the past several years we have been 
replacing Army barracks-type hospitals 
with modern, permanent structures, with 
improved medical facilities. We have 
been appropriating from $50 million to 
$75 million a year for this purpose. The 
bill carries $70 million for next year for 
new hospital construction, and this sub- 
committee will provide all the needed 
and required funds for essential hospital 
construction. 

Another important agency is the Gen- 
eral Services Administration, which is 
a big agency, that provides many serv- 
ices for all agencies of the Government, 
including the control of Government of- 
fice space and the building and construc- 
tion of new Federal buildings. The bill 
carries funds for the construction of 21 
new Federal buildings for next year— 
post offices and Federal buildings proj- 
ects throughout the Nation. These are 
designated in the report. The report 
mentions 28 additional projects that are 
advanced and are now making prog- 
ress toward construction. 

Mr. Chairman, again I wish to urge 
the passage of this bill in the public 
interest. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. RHODEs]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to add my voice in admira- 
tion and tribute to the gentleman from 
Texas, the fine chairman of this sub- 
committee, and to the gentleman from 
New York, the ranking minority mem- 
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ber. This is a hardworking subcommit- 
tee, with jurisdiction which is as broad 
as the jurisdiction of any committee 
in the Congress. When you look over 
the list of agencies for which this sub- 
committee is responsible you begin to 
realize the difficulty which is imposed 
upon the chairman and the members in 
trying to do a reasonably good job in 
giving these people the money they must 
have to operate, but not too much money. 

I think the chairman of the commit- 
tee will agree with me when I say that 
this bill is undoubtedly a bit on the gen- 
erous side. We did not do as good a job 
in cutting on this bill as we have done in 
previous years. I trust, however, that 
when the shiny newness of the New 
Frontier has worn off a bit, we will 
settle down, and do a better job in years 
to come. 

Mr. Chairman, the New York Times of 
May 27, 1961, carried an article which re- 
ported on a conference held in Tulsa, 
Okla., on May 26-27, which the Times 
called the First National Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Space. 

This article is deserving of notice by 
the Members of this body because it re- 
veals some rather peculiar items of in- 
formation and it raises some very seri- 
ous questions indeed. 

Three of the top officials of NASA, 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, Dr. Robert 
Jastrow, and George M. Low attended 
this conference, ostensibly as representa- 
tives of NASA. I am therefore dis- 
turbed to learn that this conference, ac- 
cording to the Times, was sponsored by 
not only NASA, but by the Tulsa Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us realize that 
the principal function of a chamber of 
commerce organization is to attract 
business and industry to locate in the 
area it serves. This, of course, is fitting 
and, I am sure, everyone recognizes the 
vital role the chambers of commerce 
in the United States have played in de- 
veloping our economy to its present high 
point. Certainly I do not want anybody 
to think I am critical of the great city 
of Tulsa, to which city I had the privi- 
lege of making a visit some few weeks 
ago. I was well treated. 

There are as many fine, intelligent 
people in the city of Tulsa as in any city 
I have ever visited, and their city is 
beautiful, well ordered, and prosperous. 

But I must state frankly, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I cannot avoid a nagging feel- 
ing that politics has intruded into our 
space program when I observe a num- 
ber of top officials of a Government 
agency, and a scientific agency at that, 
attending and participating in a confer- 
ence when that conference is not wholly 
sponsored by a scientific organization 
and is not held in pursuance of any ap- 
parent scientific purpose. 

I must say, further, that my suspicions 
are not at all mitigated when I recall 
that the new Administrator of NASA, 
Mr. James Webb, was, prior to his pres- 
ent appointment, an official of Kerr-Mc- 
Gee Oil Industries. Any similarity .in 
the name Kerr-McGee and the name of 
a Member of the other body who also 
happens to be chairman of the Senate 
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Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences is not coincidental. 

I have made inquiries about this so- 
called First National Conference on the 
Peaceful Uses of Space and I believe 
that the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives are entitled to some further 
information from Mr. Webb. 

As a member of the House Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, which must evaluate and act upon 
the appropriation request for NASA, I 
am personally familiar with the difficult 
and burdensome responsibilities which 
are carried by the top scientific and tech- 
nical personnel of that agency. I know 
further that in carrying out the difficult 
assignment of having this Nation forge 
ahead of the Russians in space explora- 
tion, these scientific and technical ex- 
perts are working long hours with dedi- 
cation to their public duties. I also 
know that NASA has prided itself on be- 
ing a nonpolitical agency, and that the 
agency has restored public confidence in 
the technical abilities of our country 
and has deserved and received the full 
support of the Congress for their pro- 
grams. I agree fully that politics should 
not be utilized to cloud the effectiveness 
of that agency because science and tech- 
nology cannot operate efficiently within 
a political environment. Accordingly, 
Mr. Chairman, I believe Mr. Webb or 
other NASA _ administration officials 
should advise us of the following: 

First. Who was responsible for origi- 
nating the invitation for NASA person- 
nel to participate in the conference held 
in Tulsa? 

Second. How many NASA officials were 
present at the recent conference in 
Tulsa? 

Third. Were the NASA personnel in- 
vited to speak at the conference by non- 
governmental individuals or were they 
instructed to go by Government officials? 

Fourth. Were the NASA personnel 
traveling under Government orders and 
at Government expense? 

Fifth. How much time did the top 
NASA personnel lose from their official 
Government responsibilities by partici- 
pating in this conference? 

Sixth. What scientific purpose did the 
conference at Tulsa further? 

Mr. Chairman, the New York Times 
article reveals that the President broad- 
cast a message to the conference in Tul- 
sa which expressed the hope the meeting 
“would set a precedent for the Nation’s 
dedication to its space effort.” I believe 
that if the President intends to con- 
tinue to ask the American people to sup- 
port the large increase for our space ef- 
forts as his recent money estimates for 
NASA has reflected and his recent mes- 
Sages to the Congress, our citizens are 
entitled to know to what extent politics 
has entered the administration of our 
space exploration program. 

I just have one other question and 
comment to make on this matter. I 
would also like to have Mr. Webb tell, 
in addition to the other questions which 
I previously propounded to him, who 
kept the shop while everybody was in 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will my 
friend of the loyal opposition yield for a 
question and tell me the name of the 
conference? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I will be 
glad to. The name was the “First Na- 
tional Conference on the Peaceful Uses 
of Space,” The article is in the New 
York Times of May 27, 1961. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I find I 
must take mild issue with my friend 
from Illinois who has just spoken on a 
statement which he previously made with 
regard to a portion of the General Serv- 
ices Administration known as the Trans- 
portation and Public Utilities Service. I 
agree with my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Illinois, that this is a very 
important service. I agree also, within 
limits, it has done a good job. But, 
where I disagree with him is in giving 
complete and utter approval to the 
methods that this bureau has used in 
doing its job. We have had much cor- 
respondence, and I think some other 
Members of the House have had much 
correspondence from bodies of State 
governments which are given the respon- 
sibility of regulating public utilities. 
This correspondence, by and large, com- 
plains about the role of the General 
Services Administration in dictating or 
attempting to dictate the methods by 
which these regulatory bodies determine 
rates which will be charged to the utility 
customers in the State. I think it is fine 
for this particular bureau to do a job of 
totaling figures to make sure that the 
formula, which is applied by the regula- 
tory body, is applied properly. I think 
it is fine for this particular agency to 
protect the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment as the consumer, but when it 
goes further than that, then it is not 
only acting in a way which is inimical, 
I think, to the best interest of the State, 
but is acting in a way which is not con- 
templated by the organic act under 
which it was set up. Further, it is dan- 
gerously close to infringing upon the ter- 
ritory of the Federal Power Commission 
in some instances, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in other instances, 
and the Federal Trade Commission in 
other instances. So it would be my hope 
this particular bureau will take to heart 
the colloquy which we had with its mem- 
bers in the committee and the words 
which are set forth in the committee 
report with reference to it. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I believe the record will 
show that the committee received a copy 
of the resolution adopted by the National 
Association of Railroad and Utility Com- 
missions which is a nationwide associa- 
tion of State regulatory agencies. It was 
somewhat critical of the activity of this 
department in the General Services Ad- 
ministration, and the members of the 
subcommittee went into the matter quite 
carefully and thoroughly when the new 
Administrator of the GSA and his asso- 
ciates were before the committee. 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I think the record will 
also show that the gentleman who pre- 
sented the resolution on behalf of the 
Association of Railroad and Public Util- 
ities Commissioners, under questioning 
took the position which may be the posi- 
tion, too, of the gentleman from Arizona 
really for this agency, and that is this: 
“Go into battle for the Government, but 
do not take any weapons with you. 
Fight, but in moderation. Do not be too 
aggressive.” This agency acts as an ad- 
vocate. It actsasalawyer. As a lawyer 
representing the Government as a con- 
sumer, it has every right and every re- 
sponsibility to present arguments before 
the forum in which it appears why it 
thinks rates are exorbitant. The burden 
is still with the court or with the regula- 
tory agency before whom it advances its 
arguments to decide whether its argu- 
ments are correct. The court or the 
commission may accept the arguments 
if it decides they are right, and it may 
reject them if it decides they are wrong. 
This agency of the General Services Ad- 
ministration in acting as an advocate, 
as a lawyer in the case, should be al- 
lowed to present every proper legal posi- 
tion to protect the interests of the Gov- 
ernment and the taxpayers. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Of course, 
the gentleman and I disagreed on this 
in the subcommittee. I have all the re- 
spect in the world for his views; how- 
ever, I submit to the House that this 
bureau should not act as a lawyer, or as 
an advocate of any particular theory of 
computation of utility rates. Its func- 
tion goes only to the principle that 
whatever rules of ratemaking the Public 
Service Commission applies should be 
applied properly. It has nothing to do 
with the dictation of those rules, and it 
has nothing to do with the advocacy of 
other rules. It is up to the Public Serv- 
ice Commission to adopt its own rules. 
As a representative of the Government 
certainly this agency has the responsi- 
bility to make sure that the figures are 
added correctly and that the formulas 
are applied accurately. 

I also want to mention one other 
agency, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. I note it has received a 
cut of only $15,000. I am pleased this 
agency was given almost everything it 
asked for, because in this day of intense 
activity in dealing in equitable securities, 
its function is even more important than 
it had been previously. This agency 
must be given the tools with which to 
protect the investing public. 

I would also call attention to the fact 
on page 13 of the report we mention 
another revolving fund. Someday I hope 
that the House of Representatives, or 
the Appropriations Committee will do a 
study on the number of revolving funds 
which exist in the Federal Government. 
I imagine we will come up with a very 
staggering sum of money which is in so- 
called revolving funds which have been 
completely forgotten about by the people 
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who first set them up; and we will prob- 
ably find much Federal money in these 
funds which could be released for other 
purposes. I hope we will undertake a 
study of these funds in the not too dis- 
tant future. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to ask the gentleman from 
Texas a few questions concerning the 
bill. I would like to say by way of 
preface that I did not have the time to 
do a very good job of reading the hear- 
ings. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
about the Chantilly, Va., airport, since 
I have not heard it mentioned today. 
Let me see if I have this situation in 
proper perspective. As I understand, 
the committee was told originally that 
this airport would cost $84,900,000. I 
believe the committee has appropriated 
approximately $85 million, and this bill 
contains some $26 million for construc- 
tion of this airport. The committee has 
been told, furthermore, that before it is 
finally completed it is going to cost $175 
million. Am I approximately correct in 
my understanding? 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman has 
not missed one item. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the commit- 
tee propose to do about continuing to 
appropriate for this proposition, and if 
so, under what circumstances? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the gentleman 
has put his finger on the meat in the 
coconut right here. What has happened 
to date is simply this: You have an 
overrun, and you can spell it out any 
way you want to as to what caused it, 
this, that, or the other thing, but it is 
still an overrun. 

The difference between the amount 
appropriated to date, about $111 million, 
and the estimated completion cost the 
gentleman gave of approximately $175 
million is going to be on shops and 
hangars. 

Frankly, I do not see any reason why 
the Federal Government should build 
them. If you will read the committee 
hearings carefully you will find that the 
present Administrator and his prede- 
cessor, General Quesada, are very fine, 
hard-working, intelligent public serv- 
ants. Some of his people made some 
errors in calculations, and other errors 
have been made. 

Those two gentlemen have gone to 
the airlines and said “You have to have 
some hangars out there. Why do you 
not go out and build your own like you 
do in most other big places?” 

They came back and said “Money is 
tight right now, we do not have it, we 
are up against hard times.” They were 
not able to get the airlines to build them 
so we had to appropriate $6 million. 
But let me point this out—it is in the 
committee report—we suggested and 
almost told FAA “When you sign up 
with these big airplane companies, do 
not do like you did at the National Air- 
port, make a 20-year contract and bind 
the Government for that long period of 
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time. That is childish. You amortize 
the land cost, interest, depreciation, 
maintenance on these hangars in 20 or 
25 years, and the taxpayers will get every 
penny back.” 

The Washington National Airport out 
here has made $300,000 net this year and 
expects to make $600,000 in 1962. It 
should have been more than that if they 
had not been tied up with a 20-year 
contract. 

Mr. GROSS. This is money supplied 
by all the taxpayers of the United States 
that is being spent on this airport? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. I think I am right in 
saying that. 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is 
right. 

Mr. GROSS. It was promised to have 
an operating airport by July 1, 1961. 
Now they say maybe in 18 months. At 
least, that is what I understand, maybe 
in 18 months from now they will have 
an operating airport at Chantilly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. The hearings show there 
has apparently been somebody or per- 
haps several somebodies who did not do 
their job, who have mismanaged this 
project or did not do a good job. Some- 
body is responsible for this situation. 
Who is it? 

Mr. THOMAS. You are asking me a 
direct question, and I will give the gen- 
tleman a direct answer. 

General Quesada was the man who 
was supposed to be head of the agency. 
It was somebody on his staff that mis- 
cued on the estimate. I do not think 
there is anything morally wrong with 
it, but they miscalculated. 

Mr. GROSS. Is there no one who can 
be held to account for a situation of this 
kind that is going to cost the taxpayers 
of this country for this completed air- 
port a huse additional sum of money? 
I believe you have said in your report 
that this $26 million is the end; that 
those responsible will have to go some- 
where else to get additional money for 
this project. But I wonder what you are 
going to do if the $26 million will not 
do the job. 

Mr. THOMAS. They wanted some 
facilities, and so forth, out there. We 
said within these funds you get out and 
provide that space, and I believe they 
will. 

Let me goon. It is easy for us to say 
this is wrong, and that is wrong, but 
from what I have seen these overruns are 
not any different in government than in 
private industry. 

Here is where the original mistake was 
made. When this money was appro- 
priated 3 or 342 years ago, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce then was in charge 
of the whole thing. I remember I 
talked with the top people in Commerce 
about this matter. I said ‘I have talked 
with some people who have had a lot 
of experience in heavy construction mat- 
ters and they suggest you ought to get 
a top contractor, make a negotiated con- 
tract with him to go out and work for 
you and pay him for working for you, 
and let him get out and employ the rest 
of these contractors to do the job for 
two reasons: you will save 10 to 15 per- 
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cent in construction cost and at least 20 
percent in construction time.” 

They did not do that. They let little 
contracts to this fellow, little contracts 
to that fellow and the other fellow, and 
when we got through everybody was be- 
hind. You had bad weather and other 
things which added up to the overrun in 
time and in money. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: Is Congress going to 
be asked to spend additional money of 
the taxpayers of this country to build 
a high-speed road to this airport? Is 
there anything in this bill for that? 

Mr. THOMAS. That money has al- 
ready been appropriated. Maybe we 
ought to put some tolls on it and get 
some money back. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I think it should be said 
that hindsight is always better than 
foresight. We have not detected any 
misconduct or anything wrong that 
transpired out there. The whole story 
is that we were given an estimate sev- 
eral years ago as to what this airport 
would cost, and it turned out to be too 
low. Now, that is not unheard of in 
Government, and I could cite the gentle- 
man from Iowa a lot of more staggering 
situations than this one in some missile 
site construction contracts and other 
construction contracts in which the 
Federal Government has been involved. 
But, the reason I asked the gentleman 
to yield was because I think the RrEcorp 
right at this point might well contain 
the answer of Mr. Pyle, who has been 
Deputy Administrator for a number of 
years and who was before the committee 
with the new Administrator. I asked 
him the question which appears on page 
77 to explain the change in testimony 
as to when the airport would be com- 
pleted and the additional cost, and here 
is his response: 

Mr. Pye. I will answer that. Mr. Tippets 
may want to supplement it, but I will take 
the responsibility for this. First, I think the 
Agency was at fault. I think there is no 
sense beating around the bush. We did not 
do a good job. We had some internal prob- 
lems that resulted in this situation. 

Secondly, we did have a series of difficul- 
ties beyond our control with weather. This 
is partially responsible. If you will remem- 
ber, the previous fall was a very wet one and 
we had to suspend all construction for a 
period of 4 or 5 months because we just 
could not work any of the dirt; it was just 
muck, and we had to suspend all grading 
and drainage. 

Last winter, as you know, was a very rough 
winter and we had not advanced to the 
point we could do interior work; it was still 
outside work; so the weather last winter 
was a tremendous hinderance, the snow par- 
ticularly. So these two factors contributed 
to the delay. This is not detailed, but this 
is it. 


Mr. GROSS. Well, let me just re- 
spond to that, and then I will yield to 
the gentleman. As to weather, we did 
have bad weather here last winter, there 
is no question about that, but that does 
not explain this part of his statement 
which says “We didn’t do a good job; we 
had some internal problems.” What I 
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want to know is what were those in- 
ternal problems? Who was responsible 
for the internal problems? Who was re- 
sponsible for the fact that they did not 
do a good job? I cannot quite pass this 
off on the basis that “confession is good 
for the soul” or that this was just an 
overrun—when the overrun on the orig- 
inally estimated cost of this thing runs 
into millions upon millions of dollars. 
Now, you just cannot pass it off lightly; 
at least, I cannot. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr.GROSS. Iyield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me correct one 
remark. ‘The overrun is not going to 
be anything like two to one. The origi- 
nal estimate was around $85 million or 
$90 million or $100 million without hang- 
ars. Now, when you go to building 
hangars, you must spend more. It is 
bad enough. We are not condoning it. 

Now, let us look at the overall figure 
there. It is $175 million with hangars. 
Idlewild Airport in New York is costing 
what? $300 million. The big Los An- 
geles Airport in California with hangars 
is costing what? $265 million. New 
York is not doing twice the business, but 
is on a parity in the amount of business. 

Mr. GROSS. I have no way of know- 
ing what they are putting up in Idle- 
wild. All I am concerned about is what 
they are doing here. But, let us com- 
plete the record right here. This is Mr. 
Jonas again, on page 77 of the hearings: 

Mr. Jonas. This committee did not think 
so, but were we not told this airport could 
be built for $84.9 million? 

Mr. Pye. I think that is a fair statement, 
Mr. Jonas. 


I think we ought to have that on the 
record; and hangars are certainly part 
of a completed airport. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I suggest 
that you add the next question and 
answer. 

Mr. Jonas. What has caused the increase 
in estimated cost? 

Mr. Pye. Part is due to the factors that 
went into my first answer—lack of adequate 
management, administration of the con- 
tract, a certain amount of factors due to 
weather, which meant the contractor legally 
within his contract had certain expenses 
which were legitimate under the contract 
which were going on all the time. 


I think it was a combination of cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. GROSS. Sure, it was a combina- 
tion of circumstances, but that does not 
help the debt-ridden taxpayers of this 
country, and I do not mean to be abrupt 
_ my good friend from North Caro- 

na. 

Mr. JONAS. I am just as much in- 
terested in the debt-ridden taxpayers as 
any Member of this body. 

Mr.GROSS. I know the gentleman is. 

Mr. JONAS. And we wrote into the 
report a definite requirement, as far as 
we can, requiring that every dime of 
this investment will have to be recovered 
from fees paid by users of this airport, 
including the interest, I might say. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 
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Mr. DEVINE. Speaking of the debt- 
ridden taxpayers, I do not think the tax- 
payers of this country have a greater 
advocate than the gentleman from Iowa. 
He is consistently on the floor and is 
more or less the watchdog of the U‘S. 
Treasury, attempting to protect the over- 
burdened taxpayer. 

Getting down to this specific grant for 
the Dulles International Airport, are we 
not faced with the same situation in 
many other Government projects? For 
instance, they underestimated the high- 
way trust fund about $11 billion. Is 
that about correct? 

Mr. GROSS. I think that is right. 

Mr. DEVINE. Then this building 
right across the street, what they call 
the additional House Office Building. 

Although I was not in the Congress 
when this extravagant building was ap- 
proved in 1955, I believe the estimates 
for that were $64 million; and they now 
tell us it will cost in excess of $100 mil- 
lion. It seems to me we should thor- 
oughly analyze the entire system of ob- 
taining estimates for all Government 
projects, and confine expenditure at least 
within a percentage of these estimates 
that have time and again proven abso- 
lutely unreliable and useless. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation, and I commend him 
for his consistent position in opposition 
to wasteful spending. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I should like to complete 
the history of the Dulles Airport for the 
gentleman. It does not make me too 
happy to do this, but the original legis- 
lation that went into the supplemental 
bill, and I offered the amendment, pro- 
vided for appropriations for this airport 
for Washington. At the time of that 
discussion on the floor I stated to the 
House it would cost approximately $60 
million. The gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Taser] opposed it and gave the 
astonishing figure that it might even run 
up to $100 million. However, the origi- 
nal estimate that came in when this leg- 
islation started, which was a supple- 
mental appropriation, was $60 million. 
We had been assured it would not run 
over $60 million. That is why the proj- 
ect was originally adopted by the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GROSS. I know the gentleman 
was deeply interested in this matter 
when it was originally presented to the 
Congress, and with him I thought the 
cost would be far less than the amount 
already spent. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The subcommittee is in 
a difficult position. Here we have an 
airport half completed. What are we 
going to do, just say that because some- 
body made a mistake a year ago and 
because we had snow and wet weather 
we are going to stop construction, or 
are we going to do our best to tie down 
these additional costs and try to put in 
some restrictions that will make sure we 
will recover all the costs? The commit- 
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tee did the best it could under those 
circumstances. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Iowa is speaking not criti- 
cally of the subcommittee, because we 
did what we could to protect the tax- 
payers and the Government when we 
found ourselves faced with the situation 
that developed. 

Mr. GROSS. But the fact remains the 
taxpayers are the losers in a deal of this 
kind. 

Mr. JONAS. What could we do? 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know what the 
committee could do except to have some- 
body ride herd on this thing. Somebody 
must be made responsible for failures 
and internal trouble that costs millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. JONAS. That is what we are 
doing. If the gentleman will read the 
report, I believe he will find it cannot be 
any stronger. How can our subcommit- 
tee go beyond that point? We have said 
that we believe this airport ought to be 
completed within the limits of the addi- 
tional appropriation, and we expect con- 
tracts to be let with users subject to be- 
ing renewed every 3 years, which will 
result in recovering all of the cost. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, because 
I am far from satisfied that the taxpay- 
ers should be saddled with the rocketing 
expense of construction of the Chantilly 
airport, and because I learn to my 
amazement that this one appropriation 
bill will add 6,900 employees to the Gov- 
ernment payrolls, I must vote against it. 
These are but two of several reasons why 
I take a position in opposition. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. CLEM MILLER]. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
take this time to ask several questions 
of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Texas, in regard to 
the appropriations for the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration. We know that this 
appropriation is an educated guess. I 
am sure the committee has made the 
best educated guess it could. I notice 
that the Administration has requested 
$63,300,000 for nonadministrative ex- 
pense. 

I hear from builders in my area and 
throughout California of the tremendous 
lag in approval of applications amount- 
ing to 6 to 8 weeks. As a member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency in 
connection with the recent hearings on 
the 1961 housing bill the situation with 
respect to the approval of applications is 
very uneven throughout the country. A 
lot of this may be due to the failure to 
allocate personnel. 

On the other hand, is it not possible 
that the $62,300,000 requested by the Ad- 
ministration might be more appropriate 
than the sum allotted in the bill as pre- 
sented to us this afternoon? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will say to my friend 
that I think he has put his finger on 
the main problem. I sometimes doubt 
whether the personnel have been prop- 
erly used. As the gentleman has said, 
this is national in scope in connection 
with insurance all over the country. The 
gentleman’s section is growing and grow- © 
ing. Perhaps other sections are losing 
population. Perhaps others are static. 
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I have often thought they could shift 
personnel from downtown, particularly 
these experts—the architects, the ap- 
praisers, and so forth. The big cost of 
FHA is putting business on the books— 
you understand what I mean by that. 
The big year of the FHA for its non- 
administrative expenses was 1959. Do 
you know how much money they had 
then? They had $46 million. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Of course, the 
problem is growing geometrically rather 
than arithmetically. 

Mr. THOMAS. They did not do as 
much business in 1960 and 1961 as they 
did in 1959. Yet, they only had $46 
million. Now they come in and ask for 
an increase of $10 million more than 
they had last year, and they did not do 
near the business they did in 1959 with 
a $46 million appropriation. Of course, 
they did not have the pay act, and that 
has increased the cost a little bit. This 
is their money that they are spending 
and we have been very, very generous, 
in my humble judgment. We are giving 
them $5 million more than they had last 
year. Do you know how many em- 
ployees that will give them more than 
they had last year? It will give them 
500 more. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. Would the gen- 
tleman say the situation has changed? 
The recent press releases I see coming 
out of Washington and elsewhere indi- 
cate that housing is in for a real boom. 
The administration of the new housing 
law is going to present new problems. 
On this basis, will the committee con- 
sider additional appropriations? 

Mr. THOMAS. We do not have the 
slightest idea of doing anything except 
to help them and keep them abreast of 
their backlog and to keep houses moving. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I may say to the 
gentleman that the principal FHA 
builder in the city of San Francisco said 
he could put 200 people to work at once 
if he could get the applications through 
the local FHA office, now running 60 
days behind. 

Mr. THOMAS. I hope he is correct. 
We will try to help him get all the em- 
ployees. We want to help you out. We 
will talk to the office here and ask them 
to send them out there. But you know 
we are disturbed about the optimism— 
the thing that impressed our commit- 
tee most of all was the foreclosures 
going on in the FHA. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. That is an ad- 
ministrative expense. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the gentleman will 
permit me to continue, I suspect that 
most of the expenses are nonadminis- 
trative expenses in the field. But let 
us push ahead. Whatever funds they 
need should not occasion having to wait 
longer than 4 weeks, in my judgment, 
for processing of applications. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I read nothing 
in the hearings that would indicate there 
would be any change one way or an- 
other. 

Mr. THOMAS. We do not want to 
hurt. We want to help. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I respectfully in- 
vite the gentleman’s attention to the re- 
port of the committee in which it is 
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pointed out that the increased appro- 
priation granted by the committee in 
this bill will provide funds for about 500 
new jobs to handle the increased work 
and most of them will be in field offices. 
I assume, and it is the committee’s in- 
tention that the new jobs will go into 
the field offices for the most part to ease 
the burden of such offices as in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I think at this point it 
would be well for the record to show 
that they just have 7,000 employees now 
and we are giving them money in this 
bill for 500 more, and that is a pretty 
good increase. 

Mr. CLEM MILLER. The difficulty 
may well lie in the allocation of person- 
nel in the various offices. At the same 
time, the large increase in funds re- 
quested by the administration may 
merely be an indication of resolving the 
unmet need left over from the past. 
The previous administration sought to 
avoid housing problems rather than solve 
them. The fact that a substantial in- 
crease in administrative funds have 
been requested means little in itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. HorrmMan]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, permit me to express grati- 
tude to the gentleman from Texas. The 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is 
talking about the cost of the construc- 
tion of Federal buildings. Apparently, 
members of the committee thought the 
committee was being criticized. We are 
not critical of the committee or of any 
member of the committee. The com- 
mittee has a tremendous task. Expres- 
sions of disapproval of their work have 
not been heard. This excessive cost of 
the construction of public buildings is 
something we cannot avoid very well 
under our present procedure. The 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. 
Jonas], who has done an exceptionally 
fine job, said that if we had a building 
started and storms and snow come 
along, what would we do? We would 
have to finish it, of course. But these 
errors that come up all the time in the 
estimates of cost are so continuous that 
suspicious individuals like your humble 
servant have an idea that is a planned 
part of the procedure. Contractors 
come along just like some salesmen. I 
notice the chairman of the full commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Cannon], is present, and I almost believe, 
although I am taking a chance, that he 
would agree with me that that is just 
what contractors do when public money 
is used—they come along with a little 
deal and sell us something, intending all 
the time to build something bigger. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Can- 
NON] nods his head—is that right? 

Mr.CANNON. It is a consistent prac- 
tice. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is 
just a practice—yes, and until we draw 
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the line some time, and I just do not 
know when we will do it, and I note the 
leader of the majority party, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. McCor- 
MACK] is here. The gentleman from 
Missouri, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and the majority leader are very 
astute, able and experienced members. 
It may be they can devise a procedure to 
correct the practice. 

I know that if these two gentlemen 
will put their minds to it they will find 
a way in advance before the horse is 
stolen to make these fellows build these 
structures in accordance with the origi- 
nal estimate. It will be a tremendous 
task, but I believe it can be done. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. Permit me at this point 
to read into the REcorp a statement from 
the committee report for the benefit of 
those who will read the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD and this colloquy and debate but 
who will not have access to the report, 
just one short paragraph. May I read it 
in the gentleman’s time? 

Mr.HOFFMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. JONAS. I read the following from 
page 7 of the report: 

The committee wants to impress upon 
the agency that all fees and rentals for this 
airport, hangars and facilities should be at 
a figure that is sufficient to amortize the en- 
tire cost of acquiring land, construction, 
maintenance, and interest over a reasonable 
period of no longer than 29 to 25 years, and 
that escape clauses should be in all contracts 
whereby the Government can re-evaluate 
them every 3 years or less. 


That means that the committee thinks 
the rental fee should be on a basis which 
would amortize the cost of the hangars 
in 25 years. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, but 
where does that get us? The airport is 
ready for use, but they cannot get any- 
body to use it because the fees are too 
high. It will be just like some of the 
loans on foreign aid. The gentleman 
knows how they turn out. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not see what more 
the subcommittee could do than we did. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I am 
not criticizing the subcommittee at all. 
You are just caught in the wringer, that 
is all. Unless these two gentlemen to 
whom I refer here who have so much 
power and influence in the House, un- 
less they can stop it, it will continue just 
like the office building over there, almost 
the largest building on the Hill, if it is 
not the largest. I heard the other day 
where we are going to—not we, but the 
Congressmen who follow us—are going 
to have three rooms and two lavatories. 
A taxpayer came along and asked me, 
What about the shower? Are they going 
to put showers in there? I cannot find 
out. I tried to get my industrious friend 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], to learn what he 
could about it. He has not been able to 
get it. I talked to the contractor down 


there. I have known him a good many 
years. He helped elect, or erect, the 
Democrats. He has worked on several 


buildings up here on the Hill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of 
the gentleman from Michigan has ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I won- 
der if the gentleman from Texas would 
yield me a little extra time so that I can 
get your mind off the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. When 
they were talking about the bathrooms 
for Congressmen in this building, he 
asked, are they going to be like the ones 
over here in the Teamsters Building? 
He said over there a little shower cost 
$50,000 to $75,000. I think he bid on it 
but he did not win out. 

So you see how those things creep into 
these buildings after we make the orig- 
inal estimate. That is the trouble all the 
time. 
I listened last night to our President. 
He made a wonderful talk, and as I got 
it, it was a plea for additional foreign 
aid to avert the danger we were in which, 
of course, we are in. I gathered from 
what he said—I think he did not say 
that, but just from his manner and his 
implications that his conferees, the men 
who conferred with him over there—had 
told him that there was not going to be 
any war because we were hanging our- 
selves by excessive spending, that they 
would take over after a while when we 
went bankrupt, when our currency be- 
came of no value. I have often won- 
dered. I look sometimes to the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee, the 
gentleman from Missouri, who sits here, 
and I feel highly honored to think that 
he would even stay here for the few 
minutes while I talk—I wonder some- 
times if he would express an opinion on 
where we are going in this spending. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This is the new 5-year 
plan. Communists, the Russians, you 
know, started this 5-year plan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. We 
started it long before that. You were 
not here when we started it. 

Mr. GROSS. We are going to get it, 
the 5-year plan in foreign giveaways. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. It is 
called a 5-year plan? 

oo GROSS. It will be called a 5-year 
plan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Is it 
now? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. You did 
not tell me about that. 

Mr. GROSS. The proposal is for a 
5-year plan. That was the 5-year plan 
oo was supposed to have ended in 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I know 
this, so does every Member of the House, 
for years and years we have been dis- 
Tegarding the good, sound advice that 
F.D.R. gave us in October 1932. That is 
not to spend except in emergencies more 
than we made, because the inevitable re- 
sult is bankruptcy. 

As the picture comes to me, all these 
things are desirable, but we are ruining 
ourselves by continually—the House is a 
Party to it—spending more and more 
money. You can call it progress if you 
want to, but we all know where the end 
is, and until the House revolts and turns 
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down some of these bills and sends them 
back to the committee with instructions 
to cut, the practice will go on. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I note 
that the bill includes $1.2 billion for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. In this connection it seems to 
me the time has come to take a long 
second look at some of the things the 
President of the United States is asking 
us to spend money for. I have specifi- 
cally in mind his most recent proposal of 
@ crash program to put a man on the 
moon. Certain cost figures have been 
put forward in connection with this 
project. Nine billion dollars has been 
mention. But I notice that Dr. Hugh 
Dryden of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration thinks $20 or $40 
billion over a 10-year period might be a 
closer estimate. 

I am sure the President has thought 
this proposal over carefully. So have I. 
He has made his decision. And so have I. 

Very frankly, I am convinced this 
crash moon trip is a spectacular piece of 
nonsense which may very well distract 
the public from such matters as Cuba 
and Laos and Berlin, but will produce 
very little of merit compared with the 
cost. 

And let us all admit that neither the 
White House nor the Congress nor the 
Bureau of the Budget has any real no- 
tion of what such a project would cost. 
No one does. Nor can anyone say for 
sure whether it will produce any really 
vital new knowledge, or reinforce our 
military position in any way. 

If I thought otherwise I would support 
it wholeheartedly. 

The President, quite naturally, is con- 
cerned with national prestige. And well 
he might be when it is recalled what has 
happened to our prestige since he took 
office. 

But neither he nor anyone can say 
what our prestige will be by the time this 
project could be accomplished. It might 
well be that another administration of a 
different political persuasion would be 
in office, removing any need to bolster 
up our prestige. 

Since I am not a scientist, I have 
checked with a number of men who are, 
about this project. Some, of course, are 
favorable. But there is a considerable 
weight of opinion opposed. 

Among these is Dr. Vannevar Bush, a 
man who has spent much time in Wash- 
ington both with the Government and 
as president of Carnegie Institution. He 
is now honorary chairman of the board, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

He advised me that in his judgment 
the moon trip is “not worth a darn’— 
though he asked me to sweeten up the 
quotation just a bit. 

Dr. Bush continued: 

We get some information out of this kina 
of thing, but it is utterly incommensurate 
with the cost. We might better be invest- 
ing more in finding a cure for cancer, or con- 
verting sea water to fresh water. Or we 
might even try saving a little money for the 
benefit of the taxpayers. 


Again, I am advised that Rev. Fran- 
cis J. Heyden, S.J., director, George- 
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town College Observatory here, has a 
poor opinion of the moon trip as a likely 
source of data for his science. 

Dr. Heyden points out that the lack of 
atmosphere on the moon is both an ad- 
vantage and a disadvantage. It is a 
disadvantage because it would mean that 
a man attempting to make astronomical 
observations on the moon would need to 
build a huge capsule not only to pro- 
vide him a place to breathe, but to pro- 
tect him from a wide variety of dan- 
gerous cosmic radiation. 

The advantage lies in the moon’s lack 
of atmosphere which would provide a 
clearer view of the heavens. But this 
same advantage can be had with a com- 
munications satellite which would cost 
far less and take less time to develop. 
For the immediate future, a balloon 
capable of reaching high altitudes be- 
yond the rim of the atmosphere, could 
be equipped with cameras to take astro- 
nomical pictures, according to Father 
Heyden. 

Not long ago, another eminent scien- 
tist, Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, the nuclear phys- 
icist, was critical of the President’s 
moon proposal in remarks in the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences. He chose 
the convenient figure of $25 billion as the 
cost. 

Dr. Lapp said there are no reliable 
standards on which to judge the value of 
a@ moon shot. But he said if scientists 
had $25 billion to spend they would 
rather spread it on more promising re- 
search programs. He said the adminis- 
tration’s proposal was political rather 
than scientific, and there I think he hit 
the nail on the head. 

Dr. Lapp’s views have been seconded 
by Dr. Philip Abelson, director of the 
Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution and president of the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences. 

It seems to me that when we realize 
that this moon shot would cost more 
than it cost to build our entire railroad 
system, or as much as our whole defense 
budget for a single year, that Congress, 
too, had better stop and think. 

Today, the administration’s spending 
plans, including social security, are more 
than $100 billion a year. The burden 
on the economy not only will create an- 
other round of inflation, but will slow 
down economic growth. At this point, 
with unavoidable increases in military 
costs facing us for an indefinite period, 
do we really need a costly political 
stunt? After all, the moon shot, which 
most scientists shun, is the most infla- 
tionary proposal in American political 
history. 

Is there any reason why the American 
taxpayer should be asked to carry the 
financial burden of nearly half the 
earth—and at the same time help finance 
the next Democratic presidential cam- 
paign? 

I have made my decision. My answer 
is “No.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. BaILey]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for this time for the purpose of asking 
for some information from the chair- 
man of the subcommittee about the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. At the 
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beginning of the session I introduced 
a resolution requiring the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to reevalue and 
to change and institute new safety pro- 
tection regulations for the transporta- 
tion of explosives over the highways. 
After that was introduced they agreed 
with the railway brotherhoods that they 
would instigate an investigation of their 
own if the resolution was not pressed, 
and indicated that they would need at 
least $40,000 for the investigation. What 
I would like to know is: Did they make 
a request for any money for an investi- 
gation of that kind? 

Mr. THOMAS. I remember discussing 
this matter with our distinguished col- 
league. He has been very interested in 
it. I do not think they did; in fact, I 
am positive. Is there anybody on the 
subcommittee that knows whether that 
request was made for $40,000 for an in- 
vestigation of explosives traveling over 
the highways? We never heard of it. It 
is not specifically requested, but they do 
and are doing this kind of studies. 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to thank 
the gentleman. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
register my opposition to the increased 
appropriation for the Federal Power 
Commission. On page 8 of the report 
the committee approved the full $8,- 
793,000 budget estimate for the Com- 
mission. This is an increase of $629,500 
over the 1961 appropriation. You may 
wonder why I am protesting. I am pro- 
testing on the ground that the service 
they are rendering is a disservice to 
America. For instance, within the last 
4 years the Federal Power Commission 
has issued certificates of convenience 
and necessity to American producers of 
gas in Canada, six in all, and two in 
Mexico. Do you know how much gas was 
authorized to come into this country 
daily under certificates of convenience 
and necessity issued by the Federal Pow- 
er Commission within the last 4 years? 
Daily, 1,257 million cubic feet in competi- 
tion with other fuels, such as coal, nat- 
ural gas, electricity, and whatever other 
conventional fuel you might have. 

Now, when I say I am protesting this, 
I mean I am protesting it for the simple 
reason that under the reciprocal trade 
agreement, which the State Department 
said I would violate if the legislation I 
was proposing was approved, they did 
not advise the American people that the 
same trade agreements which they went 
over to Geneva and drew up in 1957— 
that allows natural gas to come in from 
Canada and Mexico on the free list— 
they did not tell them that the same 
lousy trade agreement requires us to pay 
50 cents a ton on every ton of coal we 
export into Canada. If the Members of 
this House expect me to keep quiet about 
discrimination of this kind, they do not 
know the Congressman from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Fu.Ton]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to ask some questions about the trans- 
lating program under the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. Under Public Law 


480, by which our U.S. agencies sell and 
dispose of U.S. agricultural. surpluses 
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abroad, there is a provision that pro- 
vides that those funds in local curren- 
cies can be used for various purposes, 
and one of those purposes, according to 
the amendment I helped sponsor, is the 
translation of various material, such as 
monographs, scientific material, and 
books, items of that kind. 

The sum to be appropriated under 
this bill for such translation program 
has been in the amount of $2 million, 
and I notice that the National Science 
Foundation has used only $609,000 for 
this purpose this year. The estimates 
for 1962 include a separate appropria- 
tion item to purchase $2 million worth 
of foreign currencies to collect and 
translate scientific information. 'Thus 
purchase is to be made by the National 
Science Foundation when desired. Ob- 
viously, when the National Science 
Foundation has to purchase these for- 
eign currencies with U.S. dollars, it does 
not make any difference whether they 
purchase them or not, as these foreign 
currencies owned by U.S. agencies are 
charged against the dollar budget of 
the agency. It should be our U.S. policy 
to use these foreign currencies now held 
in the U.S. Treasury as surplus, for 
translation of books and publications, 
and the purchase of necessary scientific 
and research books and treatises. What 
good does it do to have these foreign 
currencies owned by the United States 
lie around unused? 

From the point of view of the Ameri- 
can people we should be using these for- 
eign currencies in the countries where 
we have either sent foreign aid or sold 
U.S. agricultural surpluses abroad. 

To accomplish this, we should have a 
change in congressional appropriation 
procedures and appropriate these U.S.- 
owned foreign currencies in kind from 
the U.S. Treasury. Why cannot we 
have new appropriation procedures? I 
do not see anything in the Constitution 
of the United States that requires ap- 
propriations to be in U.S. dollars. Wein 
the United States have assets such as 
foreign currencies that belong to us. 
Why do we not simply appropriate the 
U.S.-owned foreign currencies and get 
these U.S. agencies to use them up in- 
stead of requiring our U.S. agencies to 
buy them for dollars, and have their 
budgets charged with the dollar amounts. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the gentleman 
is right in his thinking, except that the 
law states that before any agency of 
Government can get any of these cur- 
rencies out of the Treasury it must come 
with American dollars in hand to the 
Treasury to get them. 

Mr. FULTON. The point I am mak- 
ing is that there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution which makes the basic law that 
the U.S. Congress must appropriate in 
dollars, so it is simply a previous and 
amendable statute of the U.S. Congress 
that now says that all currencies in the 
U.S. Treasury must be appropriated in 
dollars. When we have in the US. 
Treasury foreign currencies lying there, 
why do we not just simply appropriate 
these U.S.-owned foreign currencies as 
is? 

The reason I say we need it is this: 
Dr. Watermar. said in his testimony be- 
fore this committee in regard to the 
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translation from Russian of foreign 
periodicals and materials, ‘““We translate 
about 45 periodicals.” As a Congress- 
man I have looked into this question 
previously and find that on an exchange 
agreement with Russia we exchange 
with Russia each year over 85,000 var. 
ious items apiece in 1 calendar year. 

So coming from Russia to us are over 
85,000 items to the Library of Congress 
and other U.S. agencies, and in the 
National Science Foundation we are now 
translating 45 periodicals of a scientific 
nature. What a travesty. We could 
save money by appropriating this for- 
eign currency in kind from the US. 
Treasury. I wish the Appropriations 
Committee would think of that. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON. I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. We have 
$1.6 million in this bill for the use of 
foreign currencies by these agencies. 

Mr. FULTON. Obviously the US. 
agencies will not use that amount be- 
cause they have to get these appropria- 
tions in dollars and buy the foreign cur- 
rencies that are U.S. owned from the 
U.S. Treasury in dollars, and our US. 
agencies do not want the dollars added 
to their budget amounts, as the agencies 
will be squeezed on some other program 
or part of their budget. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Much of 
the foreign currency is available only 
under conditions set by other govern- 
ments. The foreign money we have we 
cannot spend freely. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Mc- 
CorRMACK]. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to address a few remarks to 
the “Operating expenses, transportation, 
and public utilities service,’ an item in 
the General Services Administration ap- 
propriation. I note that the committee 
is doing its careful review of the func- 
tions of this activity has cut the 1962 
budget estimate by $25,000, recommend- 
ing an appropriation of $2,475,000. 

From a reading of the hearings which 
were held, it is evident that the commit- 
tee has carefully considered not only the 
functions, but the worthwhile contribu- 
tion and performance of this activity. 
While we are spending $2,475,000 for 
these activities, the record indicates that 
savings or transportation reduction in 
rate charges has amounted to $15.7 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1960, and has saved 
a similar amount in its appearances be- 
fore regulatory bodies, principally in 
connection with the SAGE-Air Force 
communication projects. Despite con- 
siderable opposition and criticism from 
the communication industry in particu- 
lar, I feel that the interest of the tax- 
payer has been protected fully by the 
existence of this fine organization. In 
1955, I, among others, urged its creation. 
It has continued since that time with 4 
credible record in economies and exer- 
cise of transportation leadership. 

I believe it is to the credit of General 
Services Administration that, despite 
the militant efforts of some quarters of 
industry to obscure its accomplishments, 
the performance of this activity has not 
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been altered nor its organization broken 
up and scattered among other agency 
elements in order to avoid clear-cut 
identity and responsibility in the field of 
transportation and public utility man- 
agement. This activity has a duty to 
represent the executive agencies as a 
shipper or user of utility services before 
Federal and State regulatory bodies. It 
is proper that the Government be repre- 
sented before these bodies in this guise, 
which is unrelated to any sovereign ca- 
pacity on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I hope that the General 
Services Administration will continue to 
exercise this necessary function. I have 
closely watched and followed closely this 
activity and I shall continue to do so. 

I know of your interest in the subject 
matter which this appropriation is de- 
signed to protect, and I know that the 
many House Members as well, who have 
evidenced a continuing interest in the 
past, will watch the performance of this 
function carefully in the future. 

The Appropriations Committee is to 
be commended on its extensive inquiry 
into the funding and work of this ac- 
tivity. The amount granted appears to 
be adequate at this time, and certainly, 
based on the programs outlined for the 
near future, they have sufficient finances 
to protect the interests of the Govern- 
ment without resort to possible supple- 
mental requests. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, may 
I make these observations in support of 
Mr. TEAGUE’s amendment to restore the 
$5 million cut from appropriation for 
“Construction of Hospital and Domicili- 
ary Facilities.” As H.R. 7445 at page 37 
very clearly points out, the purpose is 
“for hospital and domiciliary facilities, 
planning and major alterations, im- 
provements, and repairs and extending 
any of the facilities under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Veterans’ Administration.” 

This action by the Appropriations 
Committee is most unwise for the reason 
that the House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs has been working for several 
years to develop a long-range program 
for the modernization of VA hospital fa- 
cilities. A 12-year program was proposed 
by both the former administration and 
approved for continuation by the new 
administration and this $75 million rec- 
ommended in the budget is but the sec- 
ond installment in the long-range pro- 
gram. All this amendment does is to 
restore an item so that the long-range 
modernization and repair program can 
Proceed as planned. This was com- 
menced in the 86th Congress and should 
not be reduced by the 87th. 

It has been my privilege as a mem- 
ber of the Hospital Subcommittee of the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee on 
several different occasions to make in- 
Spections of various veteran installations. 
When we use the expression “repairs” as 
Set out in the bill, we mean just plain 
ordinary everyday maintenance. This 
means the replacing of window sills, 
much needed caulking, pointing-up ex- 
terior masonry walls, water proofing, re- 
bairs of roof and the expenditure of small 
sums which can greatly increase the use- 
ful life of existing facilities. To save 
$5 million here could cost many millions 
if this maintenance is not performed, 
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when it is first needed and before condi- 

tions worsen. 

The number of our veterans who are 
requiring hospitalization is steadily in- 
creasing and at the same time our exist- 
ing hospitals are getting older and there 
is a growing need for repair. The con- 
tinuation of this 12-year program is of 
vital importance. It is most imperative 
that it continue without reduction. 

May I point out to my colleagues, if 
we curtail this program by the reduc- 
tion proposed by the committee, or to put 
it differently, if we fail to restore the $5 
million we are but taking the first step 
toward throwing away an orderly 12-year 
program which will lead to moderniza- 
tion in 21 VA hospitals and general 
improvements in 26 other VA hospitals 
together with funds for orderly mainte- 
nance throughout the entire VA hospital 
system. 

The amendment to restore this cut is 
most deserving of your support. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
absence of further requests for time, I 
ask that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INVESTIGATION OF UNITED STATES CITIZENS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT BY INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 
For expenses necessary to carry out the 

provisions of Executive Order No. 10422 of 

January 9, 1953, as amended, prescribing 

procedures for making available to the Sec- 

retary General of the United Nations, and 
the executive heads of other international 
organizations, certain information concern- 
ing United States citizens employed, or 
being considered for employment by such 
organizations, including services as author- 

ized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 

1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), $430,000: Provided, 

That this appropriation shall be available 

for advances or reimbursements to the ap- 

plicable appropriations or funds of the Civil 

Service Commission and the Federal Bureau 

of Investigation for expenses incurred by 

such agencies under said Executive order: 

Provided further, That members of the In- 

ternational Organizations Employees Loyalty 

Board may be paid actual transportation 

expenses, and per diem in lieu of subsistence 

authorized by the Travel Expense Act of 

1949, as amended, while traveling on official 

business away from their homes or regular 

places of business, including periods while 
en route to and from and at the place 
where their services are to be performed: 

Provided further, That nothing in sections 

281 or 283 of title 18, United States Code, 

or in section 190 of the Revised Statutes 

(5 U.S.C. 99) shall be deemed to apply to 

any person because of appointment for part- 

time or intermittent service as a member 
of the International Organizations Employ- 
ees Loyalty Board in the Civil Service Com- 
mission as established by Executive Order 
10422, dated January 9, 1953, as amended. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ask 
the gentleman from Texas, the distin- 
guished Chairman of the subcommittee, 
whether he knows if any of the money 
under this item of “Investigation of U.S. 
Citizens for Employment by Interna- 
tional Organizations” is being expended 
to hire tract psychiatrists to examine 
these people. 

Mr. THOMAS. If there is, that in- 
formation was not given to the commit- 
tee. This money is supposed to be spent 
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by two agencies, one, Mr. Hoover’s 
agency, the FBI, making these security 
tests, and the other the routine exami- 
nation made by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, 

Mr. GROSS. I offer this observation 
to and suggestion the gentleman, that 
next year he inquire into this subject, 
because we have psychiatrists already on 
the payroll of the Government of the 
United States who ought to be able to 
handle these examinations, rather than 
go out and hire them on a per diem or 
consultant fee basis. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am sure that is not 
so in this particular instance. 

Mr. GROSS. I am telling the gentle- 
man they are doing it in other places in 
the Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. Perhaps, the gentle- 
man is right, but I do not think that is 
the case here. 

Mr. GROSS. They are doing it par- 
ticularly with reference to the interna- 
tional organizations in other agencies of 
Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Customhouse, courthouse, and Federal of- 
fice building, New York, New York, $59,222,- 
050; S 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out page 481 of the hearings to comment 
on the translation of Russian scientific 
material by the National Science 
Foundation. I have been a longtime 
member of the Science and Astronautics 
Committee of the House, and I previously 
was a member of the Special or Select 
Committee on Space appointed by the 
Speaker to set up the science and space 
programs and the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency legislation. 

We, in America, are making good 
progress in research and development 
both at home and in space. But, we are 
working on many programs that other 
nations likewise are working.on, and on 
some programs we have spent quite a 
bit of money and found out later some 
other researcher abroad had already 
been working or completed research on 
the same subject. I would like to point 
out specifically to the House how little 
we are doing in keeping up with what 
the Russians are doing in their research 
and development on scientific programs 
both on land, sea, air and in space. On 
page 481 of the hearings, there is the 
heading “Translation of Russian Mate- 
rial” and there is the following: 

Mr. BoLanp. Now, how much more does 
the Foundation— 


That is the National Science Founda- 
tion and Dr. Waterman is the head of 
it— 
spend in this field for just translating Rus- 
sian material? 

Dr. WATERMAN. We translate about 45 
periodicals. What would that figure be? 

Dr. ApK1inson. Close to $1 million. 

Mr. BoLanpb. So, the total would be $1.8 
million that you actually spend for just the 
translation of Russian material? 


I might add that the $800,000 is used 
in the State of Israel to have their peo- 
ple who are refugees and new citizens do 
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the translating for us. I understand a 
lot of the translation is done in the 
field of Katchalski, who is considered to 
be one of the world’s outstanding men 
in the area of biochemistry and particu- 
lar biochemistry of proteins. If we, as 
a leader of the world in scientific re- 
search and development, are simply go- 
ing to see what the other leader does 
or has accomplished in science and re- 
search at the rate of translating 45 peri- 
odicals in 1 year through the National 
Science Foundation, we in the United 
States ought to have our heads exam- 
ined. This would be a treasure trove of 
scientific development and a real scien- 
tific exchange would be of benefit to both 
our peoples and world progress. I must 
say about the Russian scientists that 
they do a good job in many fields of 
science and research, and their mono- 
graphs and research articles are gener- 
ally scholarly, adequate, and produced 
for the purpose of scientific research. 
There is very little on the scientific level 
that is colored by political comment by 
scientists of any nation in this scien- 
tific and research literature. In the 
committee we have found those who 
have been working on many of these 
Russian publications find when they 
speak of their research and the results 
of their experiments they are reliable. 
Under these circumstances, we have such 
a resource, the science and research of 
many countries, open to us. In order to 
use the research and development prog- 
ress that is available to us simply for the 
translating without our having to set up 
the laboratories and devote our scientists 
to such problems, we certainly should be 
making a bigger dent on the translating 
field through the National Science Foun- 
dation. 

I have spoken before saying that we 
are getting over 85,000 documents a year 
from Russia for translation in exchange 
through the Library of Congress. I 
therefore recommend that the National 
Science Foundation and the Appropria- 
tions Committee use these foreign cur- 
rencies that the U.S. Government has in 
the U.S. Treasury, which funds are not 
being put to any use whatever, in many 
cases. Likewise we should start a new 
system of appropriating in Congress, so 
the U.S. agencies such as the National 
Science Foundation need not buy these 
foreign currencies for dollars—our U.S. 
agencies such as the National Science 
Foundation simply do not use them; for 
example, in the current fiscal year the 
National Science Foundation had avail- 
able $2 million in foreign currencies, but 
under the rule that the National Sci- 
ence Foundation has to buy them in dol- 
lars they have used only about $609,000 
worth. I feel that this is an asset going 
to waste in the U.S. Treasury, and we 
should modernize our appropriations 
procedure. Let us appropriate in kind 
these foreign currencies in the US. 
Treasury owned by the United States. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SITES AND EXPENSES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
PROJECTS 

For an additional amount for expenses 

in connection with the construc- 


necessary 
tion of public buildings projects not other- 
wise provided for, as specified under this 
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head in the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Acts of 1959, 1960 and 1961, including 
preliminary planning of public buildings 
projects by contract or otherwise, $25,000,- 
000, to remain available until expended. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language 
on page 19 beginning with line 9 and 
running through line 16, reading as fol- 
lows: 

SITES AND EXPENSES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
PROJECTS 

For an additional amount for expenses 
necessary in connection with the construc- 
tion of public buildings projects not other- 
wise provided for, as specified under this 
head in the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Acts of 1959, 1960 and 1961, including 
preliminary planning of public buildings 
projects by contract or otherwise, $25,000,- 
000, to remain available until expended. 


I base the point of order on the ground 
that the appropriation herein called for 
is not justified, is not authorized; and 
I respectfully call the attention of the 
Chair to the language in the report on 
page 10 under the title “Sites and ex- 
penses, public buildings projects.” 

This amount is needed for financing the 
site and expense costs of projects that are 
now pending or will be submitted to the 
Public Works Committees this year. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Texas desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the 
point of order is good; it has not been 
authorized. But is it needed. They 
testified to that effect. It has not been 
authorized, however, and on that basis 
it is subject to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BoLiinec). The 
point of order is sustained. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr, Chairman, regarding the National 
Science Foundation, since the general 
authorizing legislation in 1955 or 1956 
there has not been any need for an au- 
thorizing act being passed so that the 
National Science Foundation as a 
U.S. agency comes before any legislative 
or authorizing committee for its annual 
budget. The National Science Founda- 
tion simply goes before the House Appro- 
priations Committee for action. Is that 
not the case, might I ask the committee? 

Mr. JONAS. That is the case. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the gentleman 
restate his question? 

Mr. FULTON. I have said that since 
the act was passed in 1955 or 1956 the 
National Science Foundation in getting 
its funds does not have to go before any 
legislative or authorizing committee of 
the Congress for authorizations. It 
simply goes before the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations without getting an 
annual authorization. Is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. THOMAS. The gentleman is 
right, yes. He is very seldom wrong, 
and he is not wrong now. But that is a 
matter for the Legislative Committee to 
handle; not us. The original act of the 
National Science Foundation is as broad 
as the world. I do not know how they 
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can use any more legislative authority 
than they already have. 

Mr. FULTON. May I comment on 
that? The House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee has been given juris- 
diction of the National Science Founda- 
tion, but we find that the officers of that 
agency, because of the authorizing act 
setting up the National Science Foun- 
dation, do not have to come before any 
legislative committee of the House to 
get an authorization. It is an entirely 
unusual situation, and it is one of the 
few agencies of the U.S. Government 
that can do just that thing, and bypass 
the legislative committee that has jur- 
isdiction of the particular agency’s 
programs. 

My recommendation is that we on the 
House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee make specific provision that au- 
thorization annually must be obtained 
by the National Science Foundation so 
that the programs can be justified. 

I have been looking over the National 
Science Foundation programs that are 
set up currently. I have looked over 
their grants as well, and I think it would 
be good to have the authorizing legis- 
lative committee check to see that agen- 
cy programs into the general program of 
research, development, exploration and 
science for the whole National Gov- 
ernment. So Iam going to recommend 
that, if there is no objection by the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
now present. 

Mr. THOMAS. We will give whatever 
recommendation the gentleman makes 
very, very careful consideration. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION, FEDERAL OFFICE BUILDING 

NUMBERED 7, WASHINGTON, DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

For an additional amount for expenses, 
not otherwise provided for, necessary to con- 
struct Federal Office Building Numbered 7 
in Washington, District of Columbia, for use 
of agencies of the executive braich, in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications pro- 
vided for in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Acts, 1959 and 1961 (72 Stat. 1067 
and 74 Stat. 432), $23,700,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Baipwin of 
California: Page 20, line 5, strike the figure 
“‘$23,700,000" and replace it with the figure 
"$24,927,000." 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would simply put in this bill 
an item that was recommended by the 
administration, recommended by the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobilization, 
recommended by the General Services 
Administration and recommended by 
the Bureau of the Budget for the con- 
struction of a fallout shelter in the new 
Executive Agency Building that is going 
to be built next to Lafayette Square. 

This item was stricken out of the bill 
by the Appropriations Committee when 
this bill was before that committee. It 
was part of a series of items totaling 
about $8 million stricken out by the com- 
mittee for the construction of fallout 
shelters, I am offering the amendment 


Chairman, I 
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to restore an item of $1,227,000 for this 
one building, ready for construction, the 
Executive Office Building next to La- 
fayette Square. 

I would like to read briefly from page 
980 of the hearings, and this is a quote 
from the Office of General Services Ad- 
ministration: 

The building will be multistoried; will pro- 
vide a gross area of about 838,000 square feet 
and net assignable area of about 540,000 
square feet; parking space for approximately 
300 cars; a pedestrian tunnel to the Execu- 
tive Office Building; and fallout protection 
for 11,600 persons in accordance with OCDM 
directive issued in August 1960. 


I. would like to read from page 850 of 
the hearings in which Mr. Ellis said the 
following in favor of these fallout 
shelters: 

Sir, it is my judgment that the reason to- 
day there has not been a development of 
fallout shelters all over the United States in 
tremendous quantities is because there has 
been a complete failure of Federal example. 


We here in Congress have been au- 
thorizing legislation for a number of 
years dealing with the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization. We have author- 
ized legislation to match funds on the 
local basis all over the United States to 
stimulate construction; yet every time a 
proposal comes up in a bill for con- 
struction of fallout shelters in Federal 
buildings we strike that out. 

There is no question that considerable 
protection can be provided by such 
shelters, so how can we expect the citi- 
zens of this country to do anything to 
protect themselves when we ourselves, 
given in the budget funds for this pur- 
pose, requested by the administration, 
by the President, by the Director of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, by the General Serv- 
ices Administration, strike these sums 
out? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BALDWIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. As a matter of 
fact, this is on a point which the Presi- 
dent himself, in an unusual and extraor- 
dinary message to the Congress, stressed 
the urgency of the situation. I join the 
gentleman in urging the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I am offering just 
one amendment for one building. If 
there is any place where it is needed, 
it is in the building adjoining the White 
House. It seems to me that we should 
deal with realities, and we should get a 
building constructed which has every 
fallout protection so that the people of 
the United States cannot point to us 
and say if we are not any more inter- 
ested in the preservation of these United 
States, then why should they be inter- 
ested? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and this paragraph end 
in 5 minutes, with the last 3 minutes 
reserved for the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 


There was no objection. 


Chairman, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
spect our friend from California. He is 
a very active and valuable Member of 
this body. As a matter of fact, we have 
had the privilege and the honor of re- 
ceiving him and having him advise us 
in the subcommittee on several occa- 
sions. As I remarked one time before 
the subcommittee, if I ever get into 
trouble, I will call him as my lawyer. 
He is a very persuasive advocate. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what he seeks to 
do here is add $1.2 million for a $24 
million building, using round figures, in 
the District of Columbia. In my humble 
judgment, it is $1.2 million thrown away, 
and I doubt whether anybody can dis- 
pute that statement here. Talk about 
protecting 11,000 people in that one 
building 8 or 9 stories high. It cannot 
be any higher than that on account of 
the rules and regulations in the District 
of Columbia. The whole building will 
not hold 11,000 people. How are you 
going to get 11,000 people on 8 floors 
down in the basement? All it does is 
simply add a few more toilet facilities 
and maybe make the walls 3 or 4 inches 
thicker. The General Services Admin- 
istration did not ask for that. They 
are the construction experts of your 
Government. They did not ask for it. 
No; the OCDM has an ear in the White 
House. They asked for it, not the con- 
struction department. Do not make any 
mistake about that. Get them on the 
phone, and they will tell you they were 
told to ask for it. It is not going to af- 
ford any protection. Is it for blast? 
Why, of course not. Nobody will tell 
you that this kind of extra construction 
work is going to be any protection should 
a bomb blast occur. No one contends 
that. Do we know where the bomb is 
going to fall? Do we know which way 
the wind is going to be blowing when 
it does fall? If it falls in the opposite 
direction, this building will not do any 
good. Suppose it is at nighttime. 
Where are these Federal employees go- 
ing to be? They are not going to be in 
that building. After all, the Federal 
Government is not putting this in build- 
ings in your town or my town. Why is 
it so important here? It is not going 
to do any good; it is just wasting money. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield. If this amend- 
ment is adopted, the door is going to be 
kicked wide open to others, is it not? 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BaLpwin]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OPERATING EXPENSES, NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND 
RECORDS SERVICE 

For necessary expenses in connection with 
Federal records management and related ac- 
tivities as provided by law, including re- 
imbursement for security guard services, 
and contractual services incident to move- 
ment or disposal of records, $14,000,000. 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask a question 
of the chairman of the subcommittee. 
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Is the amount set out in the bill of $1.2 
billion for NASA sufficient to continue 
Project Rover, the nuclear propulsion 
vehicle? 

Mr. THOMAS. We are not interfer- 
ing with that a bit. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Some of us are inter- 
ested in solid fuel research and develop- 
ment. It will not hold that back, either, 
will it? 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say to my dis- 
tinguished friends from California and 
Pennsylvania, I had the privilege of sit- 
ting with the military gentlemen the 
other day, and Mr. McNamara was there, 
and they are going to the solid propel- 
lant phase for the big booster. You know - 
what I mean, bigger than anything we 
ever had. At that time there was per- 
haps $75 or $80 million involved, and 
over the long run a figure in excess of 
perhaps $500 million on that one thing. 
So there is not the slightest conflict. 

Mr. FULTON. If the gentleman will 
yield. In the 1961 budget there was only 
$3 million in NASA’s budget for solid 
fuel research while there was $60 mil- 
lion for liquid fuel research. I had of- 
fered an amendment to increase the ad- 
ministration figure from $8 million to 
$18 million for solid fuel. My point is 
this: Some of us, including the gentle- 
man from California, on our House Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, feel 
that for peacetime purposes solid fuel 
should be likewise emphasized, as well 
as on the military level. We should have 
this research and development. So we 
are really asking here, Are you sure that 
this solid fuel research under NASA will 
go ahead full speed and will not be held 
back? Because we certainly need a big 
booster. 

Mr. THOMAS. In the final analysis 
the research program is a lump-sum ap- 
propriation. I think those good and 
great scientists we have over there, who 
are very able, have the authority to 
spend many, many thousands of dollars 
for that purpose. 

Mr. JONAS. May I ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman 
from California to pay particular atten- 
tion to the hearings beginning on page 
1084 in volume II, at which point we 
begin discussion of solid and liquid pro- 
pellants. If you gentlemen have not had 
an opportunity to read that, I hope you 
will do so. 

Mr. FULTON. With reference to the 
cut of $37,536,000, and without its being 
specified where the cut is, some of us 
want to make sure it is not occurring on 
some of these vital fuel programs such 
as the Rover program or the solid fuel 
propulsion program, that may be so very 
vital to get the big booster for the U.S. 
effort. 

Mr. YATES. In the last analysis this 
is the decision of NASA. We went into 
it very carefully. As a matter of fact, 
we have advocates of the solid fuel pro- 
gram on the subcommittee as well. We 
tried to see if we could not make ad- 
vances in the solid fuel program. But, 
as I said before, it is up to the admin- 
istration. 
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Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Referring back to the 
Rover program, which is the atomic- 
power-propelled vehicle, I remember 
quite well that the administration in its 
original request asked for a substantial 
amount more than the committee au- 
thorized. I notice the total amount you 
authorized is less than they asked for. 
Will the chairman refer to the part he 
has listed as the amount for the Rover 
program? I appreciate the fact that the 
final decision may be in NASA, but at 
some point there must be some figure 
you have accepted as reasonable. 

Mr. THOMAS. They did set out a 
figure, and it is their figure, not ours. 
' ‘This $800 million for the research pro- 
gram is a lump-sum appropriation. 
There is also another supplemental for 
$549 million that has just been submitted 
and we have not yet had an opportunity 
to consider; I imagine part of the in- 
crease will be for that. Under the law 
they could spend the whole $800 million 
as they want to. They are going ahead 
and doing research. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, apropos of the colloquy 
between the gentleman from California 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
concerning solid fuel, I should like to have 
the Recorp show the following statement 
made by Mr. Webb in response to ques- 
tions submitted to him concerning the 
testimony of Dr. Brunetti before the 
Brooks committee. 


This paragraph begins on page 1088, 
volume 2, of the hearings. I would like 
to read this into the Recorp, so that the 
Recorp will show what Mr. Webb said: 


Mr. Wess. I think your concern for mov- 
ing as rapidly as Dr. Brunetti indicates he 
would like to move will be answered in large 
part by the additional recommendations 
which will be made by President Kennedy 
shortly, and which will include the best judg- 
ment of the best minds we have in the De- 
fense Department, in the NASA, the best 
judgment of a booster panel convened by Dr. 
Wiesner, scientific adviser to the President, 
indeed, all of those concerned with making 
the most rapid progress in our space effort. 

I think you will find that many of the rec- 
ommendations made by Dr. Brunetti will be 
incorporated in one form or another in this 
national space effort, but I do not believe a 
concentrated one-shot type of effort aimed 
at any specific year, such as 1965, will be 
recommended by the President. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. FULTON. On page 1082 where 
Mr. Webb said with reference to solid 
fuel—“I think we had $100 million in 
1961.” He was wrong. It was $3,100,000. 
Then when Mr. Dryden, the Deputy Di- 
rector of NASA, on page 1089 said that 
the committee added an additional $15 
million—we did not. We added $10 mil- 
lion because the Kennedy administration 
had upped the $3.1 million figure for 
solid fuels to $8.1 million and it made 
the total then $18.1 million. There was 
an amendment for $50 million additional 
before our Science and Astronautics 
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Committee which was defeated. So the 
present total is $18.1 million for solid 
fuels. I just want to make sure that 
with reference to these big boosters, we 
are not cutting them out by this bill— 
that is all I want to do. 

Mr. JONAS. I am sure there is no 
intention on the part of the subcommit- 
tee to cut that and, in fact, we believe 
that research should go forward on solid 
as well as liquid propellants. 

Mr. FULTON. I thank the gentleman 
and I compliment him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ALLOWANCES AND OFFICE FACILITIES FOR FORMER 
PRESIDENTS 

For carrying out the provisions of the Act 
of August 25, 1958 (72 Stat. 888), $300,000: 
Provided, That the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services shall transfer to the Secretary 
of the Treasury such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of sections 
(a) and (e) of such Act. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I tried to get some 
information from the hearings with 
respect to the allowances and office fa- 
cilities for former Presidents. I find 
that the committee gave the subject the 
once-over very lightly. There are only 
a few words of question and answer 
testimony printed in the hearings on 
this matter. Then the committee went 
off the record and, of course, I can- 
not tell what happens off the record. 
Will the gentleman tell me about the 
increase in this appropriation, and how 
we are getting along with this retire- 
ment fund for former Presidents? I 
will say at the outset that I opposed the 
authorizing legislation, as the gentle- 
man probably knows. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. Let me say, for 
1961 you had $250,000. This year you 
have $300,000 for the simple reason that 
our distinguished former President, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, has only been retired 
for 6 months. So it will go up next 
year for the full year basis by $50,000. 
Here is the way the money goes. Each 
one of the three former Presidents gets 
$25,000 salary. You have two living 
widows who get $10,000 each. 

Mr. GROSS. That amounts to 
$95,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. Then you have $50,000 
for each of the Presidents for staff sal- 
aries. You have $30,000 for office space. 
That is an open end proposition, There 
is no limit under the law as to what they 
can spend for office space but I do not 
think a distinguished ex-President is 
going to violate that kind of arrange- 
ment. There is the office rent for three 
of them and this year it amounts to 
$30,000. The act was clarified some 30 
to 60 days ago right here on the floor 
of the House and the General Account- 
ing Office accepted the explanations. 
Heretofore they have not been paid for 
telephone calls and Western Union serv- 
ice and so forth. Now they are. So in 
all probability, it will come in amount- 
ing to about $13,300. That is the way 
the $300,000 is made up. Those are the 
details. 

Mr. GROSS. So we are providing 
them with or will be providing them this 
year with all of the good things of life 
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although they made no contribution to 
this retirement; is that correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. Except an automo- 
bile—that is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man this question: Does former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower have a military or 
civilian staff? 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand under 
the law he has no military advantages 
other than perhaps medicine; therefore 
the staff in his office is completely civil- 
ian and comes out of this appropriation, 
If he has military their salary costs 
would be deducted from this allowance, 

Mr. GROSS. I notice there was a fire 
in his Gettysburg office the other day 
That fire was in the son’s office. Does 
the gentleman know if that office is a 
part of the staffing expense? 

Mr. THOMAS. I cannot answer that 
question. I am not trying to evade, but 
I do not know. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand. One 
other question: You are having an awful 
time killing off the old Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, that is a collec. 
tion business. That is all it is doing. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
think that next year we might write 
it off so that the taxpayers will not have 
to carry this thing any further after all 
these years? 

Mr. THOMAS. We do not want to 
write it off because the money they are 
collecting runs into the millions. Some 
of those notes will run for 10 or 15 years 
yet. 

Mr. GROSS. Is not this liquidation 
process down about the size where some 
agency of the Government could take it 
over and absorb the administrative 
costs, take over further liquidation of 
the assets? 

Mr. THOMAS. What the gentleman 
is suggesting is that the General Serv- 
ices Administration might absorb the 
cost. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, that is it. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is a good sugges- 
tion. We might be able to work it out. 
There are still assets to collect. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Salaries and expenses 

For necessary expenses of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, including not to ex- 
ceed $5,000 for the employment of special 
counsel; services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a); 
and purchase of not to exceed forty-two pas- 
senger motor vehicles of which thirty-six 
shall be for replacement only; $21,950,000, of 
which not less than $1,696,700 shall be avail- 
able for expenses necessary to carry out 
railroad safety activities and not less than 
$1,129,000 shall be available for expenses 
necessary to carry out locomotive inspection 
activities: Provided, That Joint Board mem- 
bers and cooperating State commissioners 
may use Government transportation requests 
when traveling in connection with their 
duties as such. 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Horrman of 
Michigan: Page 29, line 19, after the colon 
strike out the balance of that line and lines 
20, 21, and 22. 


Mr. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. 


Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment is offered 
primarily perhaps to get a little informa- 
tion. Will the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee please answer, Who are these 
State commissioners? And what do they 
do? “Transportation requests for travel- 
ing in connection with their duties.” 
Just what requests does that include and 
for what purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS. In the gentleman’s 
State and in my State and others there 
are no utility-regulating agencies. In 
our State we call it the railroad com- 
mission. They have jurisdiction over the 
railroads. Suppose the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asked the railroad 
commissioners to come to Washington 
or work on some matter. They are trav- 
eling on official public business. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Yes, but 
where do they go, and why? 

Mr. THOMAS. Suppose the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, interested in the 
regulation of railroads, wanted them to 
come here for a conference. 

If they ride on the railroad, and if they 
made that request, they would be en- 
titled to transportation. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. The 
railroads would carry them without 
charge? 

No answer? Does the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay for that? 
Again no answer? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Does 
the gentleman mean because I yielded 
to him he may yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. THOMAS. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order. It 
has become customary here—and I only 
make this because having served under 
Speaker Byrnes, a man of great ability 
and dignity who said there was a rule 
in effect—that Members had to address 
the Chair or the Speaker before making 
a request that the Member speaking 
could yield to anyone. Is that right? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. BOLLING). 
That is the rule and practice of the 
House and Committee. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Pardon 
me, then. I had not noticed that the 
practice was being observed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Horrman, I do not 
think there is anything wrong in this 
request. 

Mr. HARRIS. Now I am going to 
make a point of order. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I cannot yield any more to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. I want to 
address the gentleman from Texas. If 
he assures me this is all right I will be 
happy to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 


Chairman, will 
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Mr. FULTON. The previous point of 
order has neither been ruled on nor 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, may I be heard on that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
answer the question. The Chair made 
a statement with regard to the rules 
and practice. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Horrman] has the floor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a point of order. The 
gentleman is using the term “Arkansas” 
when it is “Arkansas.” 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, permit me to apologize. Ever 
since that little incident at Little Rock 
where troops were sent in, I have been 
somewhat in doubt as to the status of 
the city or the State. If outsiders 
would stay at home, the people in our 
cities and States would get along all 
right. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. THOMAS. May I say in my 
humble judgment there is nothing wrong 
with this. Suppose the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asks the people of 
the gentleman’s great State to come 
here or work on a problem in interstate 
commerce; it gives the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authority to pay their 
railroad fare, that is all. 

Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to see 
the record left as it is regarding this 
item. This is an important item, and 
one necessary through tradition, as the 
gentleman, the very able, learned and 
distinguished chairman of this subcom- 
mittee, has indicated, to bring the State 
commissioners to Washington to confer 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. However, under the law, the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, there is a proce- 
dure where in the case of an extension 
of service or an application for common 
carrier service in a given area, where 
two or more States are involved, mem- 
bers of the State commission are se- 
lected to meet and go into the applica- 
tion for extension of service into those 
areas. The three-State board, as the 
case may be, makes its recommenda- 
tions which come to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the Commission’s 
advice, counsel and consideration. 

The items here involved, as I under- 
stand it, and I am sure I am correct, are 
to take care of the necessary expenses of 
the State commissions when they are 
appropriately appointed as boards on an 
application of this kind involving 2 or 
more States in the area. That is what 
this item is for, and it is very important 
that it be retained. 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce for 
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his very fine explanation. He is certain- 
ly one of the learned Members of this 
House on this subject. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. Chairman, since this question of 
transportation came up I want to take 
the time to report that the Federal Goy- 
ernment pays out some $2.26 billion a 
year on transportation. There might 
be some question whether the Federal 
Government is in the transportation 
business. This should settle that point 
because $2.26 billion is a very substan- 
tial amount of tickets for Uncle Sam to 
pay for. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand this is 
the pass business and that the Govern- 
ment pays for the passes, or what is 
the situation? 

Mr. JONAS. My comment was not ad- 
dressed to that subject. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the subcommittee: Are we 
going back to the old days of the rail- 
roads where the railroads issued passes 
to politicians and others? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. They do not get 
a railroad pass. This is a Government 
travel order, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission pays it. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is paid for by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. That is what I want to 
know. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 
Salaries and expenses 

For expenses necessary for the operation 
and maintenance of the Selective Service 
System, as authorized by title I of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act (62 
Stat. 604), as amended, including services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a); not to exceed $62,000 
for the National Selective Service Appeal 
Board; and $19,000 for the National Advisory 
Committee on the Selection of Physicians, 
Dentists, and Allied Specialists; $33,670,000: 
Provided, That during the current fiscal year, 
the President may exempt this appropriation 
from the provisions of subsection (c) of sec- 
tion 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amend- 
ed, whenever he deems such action to be 
necessary in the interests of national defense. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the title “Selective 
Service” causes me to ask the gentle- 
man from Texas if there is any money 
in any way in this bill for the so-called 
Peace Corps? 

Mr. THOMAS. Not a dime; not a 
penny. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

bi CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITAL AND DOMICILIARY 
FACILITIES 

For hospital and domiciliary facilities, for 
planning and for major alterations, improve- 
ments, and repairs and extending any of the 
facilities under the jurisdiction of the Vet- 
erans Administration or for any of the 
purposes set forth in sections 5001, 5002, 
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and 5004, title 38, United States Code, $70,- 
000,000, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That the limitation under the head 
“Hospital and domiciliary facilities” in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1957, 
on the amount available for technical serv- 
ices for replacement of the general medical 
and surgical hospital at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, is reduced from “$1,500,000” to “$921,- 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Teacue of 
Texas: On page 37, lines 17 and 18, strike 
out “$70,000,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$75,000,000”. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, in this country we have 171 VA 
hospitals with an investment of about 
$2 billion. Back in 1947 the House 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs began 
trying to replace the old hospitals, which 
were girls’ schools, hotels, old temporary 
installations that were built during 
World War II and others that were over 
70 years old. Every year something 
happens so that this money is denied. 
In 1950 Korea came along and they said 
we cannot afford it. Sputnik came 
along and they said we cannot afford it. 
Finally, in the last administration, un- 
der President Eisenhower, we were able 
to reach an agreement that a minimum 
of $900 million was needed to put our 
hospital program in shape. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the administra- 
tion agreed that they would recom- 
mend $75 million each year for 12 years. 
Now, this was a minimum amount they 
thought we had to use to put this hospi- 
tal plan in shape. 

Now, the Bureau of the Budget this 
year recommended $75 million. The 
administration agreed to $75 million. 
After this amount was agreed upon and 
placed in the budget, the President an- 
nounced a policy of fallout shelters, so 
the Veterans’ Administration of neces- 
sity said that they would use some of 
this money for fallout shelters. 

If you read the report on page 17 
under “Construction of Hospital and 
Domiciliary Facilities,’ which report 
shows that they cut $5 million, the last 
sentence reads: 

Funds requested for the incorporation of 
fallout shelters in projects have been 
deleted. 


Well, I am sure the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will not use a penny of this 
money for fallout shelters if this Con- 
gress indicates they do not want them 
to. This $75 million was a budget item 
under our construction program for vet- 
erans hospitals. 

For the benefit of the Members, the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs has done 
a lot of work on hospitals, and if you 
want to know something about hospitals, 
there are two documents to tell you 
every detail in every hospital in the 
United States. We know exactly what 
the situation is, and I think I speak 
for every member of the committee when 
I say it is necessary to put this $75 mil- 
lion in the bill, and this is the amount 
of money which is necessary. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? : 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to support the position of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. This hospital program has been 
very carefully studied throughout a long 
period of time. We feel that the figure 
of $75 million is the minimum necessary 
for this year. I urge the House to agree 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. This figure of $900 
million referred to by the chairman of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs was 
arrived at because this very subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations 
came in and criticized the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs and the Veterans’ 
Administration for not having a definite 
program. It was as a result of the ac- 
tion of this subcommittee that the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Bureau of the 
Budget, and all persons interested agreed 
to this 12-year program. 

Last year there was an effort to cut 
this appropriation by about $35 million, 
and the Congress said they would not go 
along with that. This year they have 
tried to cut it by $5 million. Certainly, 
if these hospitals are to be kept up and 
the Veterans’ Administration is to pro- 
vide for the veterans of this country the 
service they must have it is an absolute 
necessity that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion have for this year and for the next 
10 years $75 million a year for this con- 
struction program. Icertainly urge that 
this program be approved and that this 
amendment be adopted. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I join 
with my chairman, my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, and my colleague from 
Indiana, on the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. If we are to have a planned 
program, not just a feast-or-famine pro- 
gram, but one where we can do justice 
to the veterans, we should cross party 
lines and go ahead with this program. 
I agree that we should have the $75 mil- 
lion a year for this program. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, my amendment would restore to 
the Veterans’ Administration appropria- 
tion the $5 million cut by the committee 
from the appropriation for the construc- 
tion of hospital and domiciliary facilities. 

I am surprised at this action by the 
Appropriations Committee since that 
committee participated in developing the 
long-range modernization, replacement 
and repair program under which the 
Veterans’ Administration is operated. In 
1956 the report of the committee, No. 
304, which accompanied H.R. 5240, the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
for 1956, contained the following state- 
ment: 

Hospital and domiciliary facilities: The 
committee considered a budget estimate of 
$13,815,000 for this item and has increased 
this amount to $30 million. During hear- 
ings the administrator testified that the 
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Veterans’ Administration was currently mak- 
ing a survey of the hospital facilities to 
determine what hospitals should be replaceq 
and which hospitals need extensive moderni- 
zation. The results of the surveys are al- 
ready startling. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is ready to move now and requested 
$20 million of the Bureau of the Budget 
this year for the program, which was denied. 
The committee is of the opinion there is no 
need for delaying this program because a 
great amount of work will have to be done, 
The whole purpose of the modernization of 
older hospitals is to bring the present plant 
up to date instead of building new and 
additional hospitals. Much money can be 
saved by modernizing rather than having a 
new hospital construction program. 


The committee again commented in 
its report, No. 1543, which accompanied 
H.R. 11574, the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill for 1959, as follows: 

The committee cannot understand why it 
is taking so long to make any progress with 
the hospital renovation program. It cer- 
tainly has not been due to lack of funds. 
The unobligated balance of construction 
funds at the present time is $144 million. 
It will be $105 million at the beginning of 
fiscal year 1959. The committee will expect 
an increased number of projects to proceed 
into construction without delay and will re- 
view the situation further next year. 


House Report No. 350 by the Appro- 
priations Committee, which accompanied 
H.R. 7040, the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill of 1960, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

The committee for several years has urged 
the Veterans’ Administration to accelerate its 
modernization and replacement program and 
the increase approved in the bill will enable 
the Veterans’ Administration to move sig- 
nificantly ahead. 


The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs and the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs have given this matter their at- 
tention and conducted exhaustive sur- 
veys. Asa result of this work, the Presi- 
dent approved a 12-year modernization 
program at a cost which will ultimately 
exceed $900 million. The $75 million 
recommended in the budget was the sec- 
ond installation on this long-range pro- 
gram. It was from this amount the Ap- 
propriations Committee has cut the $5 
million. 

In 1959 the Veterans’ Administration 
completed a much needed study to deter- 
mine the approximate cost of moderniza- 
tion and replacement of hospitals con- 
structed prior to World War II to meet 
acceptable standards of modern medical 
care. This study established the urgent 
need for modernizing 72 hospitals and 
replacing an additional 15 of the 171 
hospitals in the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion system. The age of these hospitals 
ranges to over 70 years. The cost of re- 
storing these facilities to an adequate 
physical and functional condition to 
meet minimum medical standards was 
estimated at $900 million. 

On the basis of this study a $900 mil- 
lion 12-year program was approved by 
the President. His budget to Congress 
for fiscal year 1961 requested $75 million 
for the first installment of the 12-year 
program. Congress appropriated these 
funds and the long-range moderniza- 
tion program was started. The Veter- 
ans’ Administration has used the money 
appropriated in 1961 to begin construc- 
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tion of new hospitals at Martinez, Calif.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Washington, D.C.; 
in addition to many modernization proj- 
ects at other hospitals. This reflects real 
progress in the implementation of this 
program. 

The President in his fiscal year 1962 
budget has requested the second install- 
ment of $75 million to proceed with this 
12-year long-range plan. This request 
provides funds for the construction of a 
1,264-bed replacement hospital at Wood, 
Wis., and a 500-bed new hospital at 
Charleston, S.C.; planning of a 580-bed 
new hospital at Atlanta, Ga.; and pur- 
chase of a site for a 960-bed hospital at 
Los Angeles, Calif. In addition, $38.7 
million has been requested for modern- 
ization projects at other stations. 

The continuation of this $75 million 
annual appropriation is basic in accom- 
plishing the long-range modernization 
plan to provide adequate hospital facili- 
ties for the care of veterans throughout 
our country. For many years the level 
of the Veterans’ Administration con- 
struction program has been subject to 
changes of economic conditions and the 
lack of a firm program plan. Each ad- 
justment in the appropriation level re- 
sults in a checkerboard adjustment of 
specific projects from one fiscal year to 
the next through subsequent fiscal year 
programs. 

The acceptance of this 12-year long- 
range plan and the appropriation of the 
first $75 million increment in fiscal year 
1961 has established this program on a 
sound basis. Any reduction in the ap- 
propriation level below the President’s 
request will again cause checkerboard 
adjustments and resultant slippages of 
programed projects throughout the 12- 
year program. The advantages inherent 
in the long-range plan to provide modern 
hospital facilities for our veterans will 
be lost. 

In the fiscal year 1962 budget, $876,- 
000 was included to provide for fallout 
protection in all new construction in 
accordance with the President’s policy, 
although funds were not included in the 
long-range plan for this purpose. The 
appropriation bill as reported would 
preclude the use of funds for fallout 
construction. This limitation on the use 
of funds for fallout construction, how- 
ever, should have no effect on the 
Veterans’ Administration’s construction 
appropriation level as funds for this 
purpose were not included in the long- 
range plan and there are other projects 
in the $900 million program for which 
this money is needed. 

The $5 million reduction by the House 
Appropriations Committee from the 
“Construction of Hospital and Domicili- 
ary Facilities” appropriation should be 
restored so that modernization of the 
VA hospital system can proceed accord- 
ing to the present long-range program 
without further delay. 

CONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITAL AND DOMICILIARY 
FACILITIES 


This appropriation provides for con- 
struction of hospitals and domiciliary fa- 
cilities and becomes available for use 
after Presidential approval of individual 
projects or groups of projects. The fa- 
cilities include new and replacement hos- 
Pitals and domiciliaries, acquisition of 
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sites, modernization of and other 
improvements at existing facilities—in- 
cluding regional offices and supply 
depots—and fixed and initial portable 
equipment. 

This amount is the second increment 
of an orderly 12-year program for re- 
placement and modernization of our ex- 
isting hospital facilities for the follow- 
ing projects and programs: 

Replacement: Charleston, S.C.; Wood, 
Wis.; Atlanta, Ga.; and Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Modernization: Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Coatesville, Pa.; Danville, Ill.; Des 
Moines, Iowa; Fort Harrison, Mont.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Knoxville, Iowa; Lake 
City, Fla.; Lincoln, Nebr.; Los Angeles, 
Calif; Montrose, N.Y.; New Orleans, La.; 
Oteen, N.C.; Palo Alto, Calif.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; San Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Sepulveda, Calif.; Togus, Maine; 
Tuskegee, Ala.; and White River Junc- 
tion, Vt. 

Other improvements program: Albany, 
N.Y.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Baltimore, Md.; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Brecksville, Ohio; 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Butler, Pa.; Canandaigua, 
N.Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Colo.; Erie, Pa.; 
Hot Springs, S. Dak.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Iron Mountain, Mich.; Louisville, Ky.; 
Omaha, Nebr.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Provi- 
dence, R.I.; Saginaw, Mich.; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Seattle, Wash.; Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Wilmington, Del.; and various 
stations. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to see this appropriation in this 
bill and I hope the Teague amendment 
will be adopted increasing this appro- 
priation to $75 million. 

A continued improvement in our vet- 
erans hospital facilities is a constant 
necessity. This appropriation will make 
possible the construction of a new vet- 
erans hospital at Charleston, S.C. This 
hospital will be built adjacent to the 
South Carolina State Medical College. 
It will be a tremendous boost to our vet- 
erans program in South Carolina. 

We have many veterans on the wait- 
ing list for hospitalization. South Caro- 
lina has less beds per capita than any 
State in the Union. We desperately need 
this hospital in Charleston and this bill 
will provide $11,200,000 for its construc- 
tion. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, in 1959 the 
Veterans’ Administration completed a 
much needed study to determine the ap- 
proximate cost of modernization and re- 
placement of hospitals constructed prior 
to World War II to meet acceptable 
standards of modern medical care. This 
survey established the urgent need for 
modernizing 72 hospitals and replacing 
an additional 15 of the 171 hospitals in 
the Veterans’ Administration system. 
The age of these hospitals ranges to over 
70 years. The cost of restoring these fa- 
cilities to an adequate physical and 
functional condition to meet minimum 
medical standards was estimated at 
$900 million. 

On the basis of this study a $900 mil- 
lion 12-year program was approved by 
the President. His budget to Congress 
for fiscal year 1961 requested $75 million 
for the first installment of the 12- 
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year program. Congress appropriated 
these funds and the long-range modern- 
ization program was started. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration has used the 
money appropriated in 1961 to begin 
construction of new hospitals at Mar- 
tinez, Calif.; Cleveland, Ohio; and Wash- 
ington, D.C.; in addition to many mod- 
ernization projects at other hospitals. 
This reflects real progress in the imple- 
mentation of this program. 

The President in his fiscal year 1962 
budget has requested the second install- 
ment of $75 million to proceed with this 
12-year long-range plan. This request 
provides funds for the construction of a 
1,264-bed replacement hospital at Wood, 
Wis., and a 500-bed new hospital at 
Charleston, S.C.; planning of a 580-bed 
new hospital at Atlanta, Ga.; and pur- 
chase of a site for a 960-bed hospital at 
Los Angeles, Calif. In addition, $38.7 
million has been requested for modern- 
ization projects at other stations. 

The continuation.of this $75 million 
annual appropriation is basic in ac- 
complishing the long-range moderniza- 
tion plan to provide adequate hospital 
facilities for the care of veterans 
throughout our country. For many 
years the level of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration construction program has been 
subject to changes of.economic condi- 
tions and the lack of.a firm program 
plan. Each adjustment in the appro- 
priation level results in a checkerboard 
adjustment of specific projects from one 
fiscal year to the next through subse- 
quent fiscal year programs. 

The acceptance of this 12-year long- 
range plan and the eppropriation of the 
first $75 million increment in fiscal year 
1961 has established this program on a 
sound basis. Any reduction in the ap- 
propriation level below the President’s 
request will again cause checkerboard 
adjustments and resultant slippages of 
programed projects throughout the 12- 
year program. The advantages in- 
herent in the long-range plan to pro- 
vide modern hospital facilities for our 
veterans will be lost. 

The $5 million reduction by the House 
Appropriations Committee from the 
“Construction of hospital and domi- 
ciliary facilities” appropriation should be 
restored so that modernization of the 
VA hospital system can proceed accord- 
ing to the present long-range program 
without further delay. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to support the 
amendment to restore $5 million to the 
Veterans’ Administration for construc- 
tion of hospital and domiciliary facili- 
ties offered by “he distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Iam uniquely familiar with the genesis 
of this program designed to bring the 
best possible planning techniques to the 
vast VA hospital construction mission, 
for I was the Deputy Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs prior to my election to 
this body. The program was heartily 
endorsed by every veterans organization. 

It is significant to note that the pro- 
posal to phase out an estimated $900 mil- 
lion VA construction program over 12 
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years, at the rate of $75 million an- 
nually was discussed with, and approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget, by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and was, of course, sup- 
ported in the budget request submitted 
by President Kennedy. So, in a real 
sense, this is a matter with total biparti- 
san and universal support, and the prin- 
ciple of this long-range program was ap- 
proved by Congress last year. 

I can assure you gentlemen that this 
long-range plan of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration was designed to bring order 
and precise planning to the mammoth 
problem of maintaining and replacing 
the physical plants and equipment of 
the VA hospital system—the largest hos- 
pital system in the United States. It 
permits sound planning, and it has de- 
signed into it a flexibility to cope with 
the shifting veteran population and med- 
ical needs. This plan represents the 
dedicated effort and creative thinking 
of hospital construction experts in and 
out of Government, and it should not 
be impaired by curtailing the funds re- 
quired to underwrite its successful in- 
stallation. I speak in favor of this 
amendment from the strong personal 
conviction, based on my personal experi- 
ence as a member of the VA staff, that 
the program requested by that agency is 
soundly conceived and will result in an 
orderly and effective and vital hospital 
modernization and replacement pro- 
gram. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this paragraph and all amendments 
thereto close in 10 minutes, the last 5 
minutes to be reserved to the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Bray]. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. I was a 
service officer of the American Legion 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars for 
many years, and have been very familiar 
with the hospital program of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. It is a very fine 
program. I know that the amount that 
is asked here, $75 million, is a very mini- 
mum. It would be a grave mistake to 
cut this amount, so I wholeheartedly 
join the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE] in support of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
RcUDEBUSH]. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas to reinstate 
the $5 million appropriation for con- 
struction of veterans hospitals and vet- 
erans domicilary facilities. I remember 
the condition our veterans hospital sys- 
tem was in about 4 years ago, and I know 
of the great efforts for the veterans of 
this Nation as carried out by the gentle- 
man from Texas and his very fine com- 
mittee. I certainly concur that it would 
be less expensive to the taxpayers to 
maintain this $75-million-a-year ex- 
penditure than to let our hospitals go 
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to rack and ruin as we did previously 
and then attempt to renovate them, re- 
pair them, and place them in operating 
form. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
the adoption of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. I do not 
think this Congress ought to disrupt an 
orderly program here that we thought 
everybody understood. I hope the 
amendment is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
JAMES C. Davis]. 

Mr. JAMES C. DAVIS. Mr. Chair- 
man, we had in Atlanta before it was 
abolished a hospital with accommoda- 
tions for 650 veteran patients. That was 
eliminated on the promise that we would 
have established a new 500-bed hospital. 
It has never been established. The en- 
tire area of north Georgia has now only 
a facility with 300 beds. We are sorely 
in need of this 500-bed hospital which 
was promised to us before this 650-bed 
hospital was abolished. It was promised 
to us. We need it. We should have it. 
I am very much in favor of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas, and sincerely hope it will be 
adopted. Our situation in north Geor- 
gia is tragic as far as the veterans are 
concerned. The 300-bed hospital is 
greatly overcrowded, and is utterly in- 
adequate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
do a little bragging on this subcommit- 
tee. We started the ball rolling on this 
modernization and rebuilding program 
some 7 or 8 years ago. A lot of years 
when it was dragging its feet we went 
$12 or $15 million over the budget. So 
we are in the forefront pushing it. We 
are not trying to hurt it. 

Let us see what the facts are. I hope 
my colleagues will listen to me care- 
fully. We are going to give you the facts. 
This is not going to hurt this program 
one bit. There are 58 projects involved 
in this. Some are for technical services 
and others are $100,000, $200,000, $300,- 
000 or more for construction. There are 
construction funds for new replacement 
hospitals at Charleston, S.C., $11,200,- 
000, and Wood, Wis., $26,600,000. These 
are complete replacements along with 
56 others. There is not one single con- 
tractor’s estimate in this whole budget 
of $70 or $75 million. Let me repeat that. 
There is not one single firm estimate, 
not one. Who made these estimates? 
The bureau made them. Have you ever 
heard of one of the bureaus cutting 
themselves out of a job? In the General 
Services Administration for the last 5 
years—we have taken Mr. Floete’s own 
estimates and reduced them 5 percent, 
6 percent, 7 percent and 8 percent and 
then when we got through, he would turn 
around and reduce with his own staff an- 
other 7 percent. They would go ahead 
and build good, fine buildings. And they 
are going to build good, fine buildings 
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now. Let me go one step further—but 
think about that, there is not one single 
contractor’s estimate. The estimate was 
made here in the bureau. Do you think 
any of them are going to underestimate 
it? If that is the case, they have never 
done it so far. 

The committee has adopted a policy 
and I know you agree with it because 
you have approved it year after year— 
we say to the Veterans’ Administration— 
Give us your estimates for a complete 
project. We want to give you all the 
money you need but do not start a proj- 
ect until you have the money to complete 
it. 

We think it is good, wise economy and 
it is going to save everybody money. It 
will save you money. 

On that basis, how much money do 
they have now that they are not going 
to spend during fiscal year 1961 that is 
going to be available for next year in 
addition to the $70 million in this bill? 
You notice that nobody told you that. 
All they have in addition to the $70 mil- 
lion in this bill unobligated and unspent 
is $49,900,000. So they have $129 mil- 
lion. You ask us what we did with the 
cut of $5 million out of the $125 mil- 
lion in the kitty. We took out less than 
$1 million for the shelters as we have in 
every bill, and that would not amount 
to a hill of beans. Take a 1,000-bed hos- 
pital that is five, six, or seven stories 
high and add a shelter in the basement. 
How many of those bed patients could 
ever get in a wheelchair and get to the 
shelter? In a 500-bed hospital there are 
about about 700 or 800 employees. At 
any given time, and in an emergency 
there are not enough employees and not 
enough elevators to ever get them to the 
shelter downstairs in the basement. Let 
us be frank about it. Otherwise, this 
is a general cut. They have $120 mil- 
lion with this $70 million, and they said 
$42 million of this $70 million will be 
unobligated next year. 

We want them to build these hos- 
pitals, good, strong hospital buildings 
that will last for 50 or 60 or 70 years. 
This $70 million will do the job. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote and 
I hope the amendment is voted down 
because they do not need it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. HANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to associate myself with my colleague, 
the Honorable O1in E. TEaGveE, of Texas, 
in support of his amendment to restore 
$5 million to the original Bureau of the 
Budget recommendation for construc- 
tion of Veterans’ Administration hospital 
facilities in the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill (H.R. 7445). I concur 
wholeheartedly with the general remarks 
of Congressman TEAGUE and others on 
the necessity of maintaining the orderly 
$75 million annual appropriation for 
this purpose. 

The 12-year $900 million construction 
program now in effect provides, in my 
view, the very minimum required for re- 
placement of outmoded installations 
with facilities to meet minimum medi- 
cal standards. 

At Vancouver, Wash., in the district 
which I serve, the Veterans’ Administra- 
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tion hospital is housed in a group of can- 
tonment-type buildings constructed in 
1941 for the care of war wounded. I 
have been advised by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that its present plans en- 
visage using this facility for at least the 
next 5 years. If this is as quickly as 
the present hospital construction pro- 
gram can provide for the replacement of 
these 20-year-old temporary buildings 
at Vancouver, then I am convinced that 
the program should certainly not be 
slowed up by the proposed reduction in 
the annual allocation. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. TEAGUE]. 

The question was taken and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair 
appointed as tellers Mr. THomas and Mr. 
TeaGuE of Texas. 

The committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 116, 
noes 45. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may extend 
my remarks following those of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California, [Mr. BELL], may extend 
his remarks following those of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dorn]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
Mr. ALBERT, Speaker pro tempore, having 
assumed the chair, Mr. Bo.urnc, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 7445) 
making appropriations for sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, and 
Offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the bill back to 
the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the bill and 
amendment to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 





GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the REcorp on 
the bill just passed, and to include ex- 
traneous matter if they so desire. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 





COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file a rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 





SHIPMENT OF CUBAN TOMATOES 
INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I recently wrote the President 
to check the accuracy of a report which 
appeared in the Cleveland Plain Tealer, 
concerning shipment of tons of Cuban 
tomatoes into the United States. 

These tomatoes are shipped in from 
Cuba, then crated in the United States 
so that our people will not know where 
they are produced. They are flooding 
the American markets. They are al- 
lowed to come into this Nation under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, better known as GATT. This is 
an international agency which allows the 
State Department to regulate our foreign 
commerce in concert with other nations 
and often against our own best interests. 
(Mr. Speaker, in public life I suppose 
Ghe should develop a tolerance for the 
idea of having tomatoes thrown in your 
direction—but I have no intention of 
standing id!y by while a Communist dic- 
tator throws these blood-stained toma- 
toes onto the American market. 

On May 17, I asked the White House 
about this trade with Cuba. In my let- 
ter, I reminded the President that on 
March 10 I had telegraphed him to ask 
that all imports from Cuba be elimi- 
nated. I questioned the accuracy of the 
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report on tomatoes, and suggested that 
if it were true, if we are still importing 
tomatoes and other goods, that the 
President halt such imports with an 
Executive order. 

On June 2, I received the following 
reply from Myer Feldman, Deputy Spe- 
cial Counsel to the President: 

My Dear Mr. WILson: The President has 
asked me to reply to your May 18 letter re- 
questing comment on the accuracy of re- 
ports that the United States is permitting 
the import of Cuban-grown tomatoes and 
suggesting promulgation of an Executive 
order to prohibit such imports if confirmed. 

I have checked this matter with the De- 
partment of State and learn that the report 
is true. Sugar is the only commodity now 
prohibited entry into the United States. 

The Department of State and other in- 
terested agencies are now actively considering 
what further measures, consistent with our 
international obligations, should be taken to 
deal with the problem of Cuban trade. 

We very much appreciate being advised 
of your views concerning this matter. 

MYER FELDMAN, 
Deputy Special Counsel to the President. 


Mr. Speaker, I submit that this letter 
does nothing but point up the dilatory 
approach to the Cuban trade problem 
which has characterized the present ad- 
ministration. Last year, President 
Eisenhower shut off all exports, except 
food and drugs, to Cuba and halted the 
importation of all sugar from that coun- 
try. This reduced Cuban import volume, 
which in pre-Castro 1958 had been run- 
ning at a rate of $528 million per year, 
to a total of 16.7 million during the last 
quarter of 1960. Since that time, al- 
though the present administration has 
twice advised me the matter is “being 
studied,” no further action has been 
taken and Cuban imports continue to 
flow into this country. 

During the first quarter of this year, 
the Department of Commerce reports 
that Cuban imports totaled $12 million, 
which means that American funds are 
still flowing into Castro’s pockets. If 
this trade were not valuable to Cuba, I 
am sure that Castro would have ended 
it long ago. 

In his letter, Mr. Feldman says the 
administration is weighing what further 
measures can be taken consistent with 
our international obligations to deal with 
the Cuban situation. 

I say the President has the present 
clear authority under section 5B of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act to halt the 
importation of Cuban goods. In today’s 
Washington Post, there is an article 
which indicates that trade has been re- 
duced considerably through the patriotic 
actions of several American groups and 
many individuals in refusing to trade 
with Castro. 

However, as the White House admits, 
Cuban tomatoes, avocados, other fruits, 
cigars, or any product except sugar, can 
flow freely into this country. Even if 
this trade has been considerably reduced, 
I believe that in order to be consistent 
with our own domestic obligations our 
Chief Executive should use the powers at 
his disposal to cut off from Cuba any 
source of U.S.-generated income through 
trade channels. I sincerely hope he will 
act at once to do so. 
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THE LATE THOMAS E. MURRAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the death on May 26, 1961, of Thomas 
Edward Murray, America lost a man and 
a citizen of outstanding qualities and 
achievements. He was one of God’s 
noblemen. Mr. Murray was well known 
to the country and to the world through 
his performance as a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission from 1950 to 
1957, and had since served his country 
with distinction, both as a consultant 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and as a public speaker of vigor 
and logical persuasiveness. His voice 
was heard in effective advocacy of the 
cause of international peace and the rule 
of law, of international control of atomic 
energy, of the use of atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes, and of the applica- 
tion of atomic military power to limited 
war, and to the prevention of limited 
war, through the stockpiling of quan- 
tities of smaller atomic weapons. What- 
ever may be thought of the particular 
courses Mr. Murray advocated for our 
country in these matters, it is certain 
that he did us all a great service in con- 
tributing to the discussion of these vital 
matters an alert mind, rich in learn- 
ing and experience; a courageous heart, 
gifted with honesty, vigor, and an out- 
spoken eloquence; and a soul devoted 
to the unselfish pursuit of the good of all 
men. And we are now coming around 
to his way of thinking—years late—but 
the quicker we do, the better for our 
country and the free world. 

Before he was called to Government 
service, Thomas E. Murray had estab- 
lished a sound reputation for accom- 
plishment among businessmen and tech- 
nicians in the fields of electricity and 
welding. He held 200 electrical and 
welding patents, and was the head of 
successful companies engaged in the de- 
signing and building of electric power- 
plants, and in the manufacture of elec- 
tric switches. He was receiver of the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Co. in New 
York City from 1932 until the city took 
over the subway and elevated lines in 
1940. In World War I and in World 
War II, he contributed substantially 
toward the equipping of our Armed 
Forces for war, and for his services in 
World War II he received a citation for 
distinguished service and the written 
thanks of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

Mr. Murray, a gentleman of deep 
faith, was a devoted son of the Catholic 
Church; served for a time as head of the 
Catholic Charities in Brooklyn, and was 
honored by His Holiness with the titles 
of Knight of St. Gregory the Great, and 
was also a Knight of Malta. He took an 
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active and leading part in religious, 
charitable, and civic activities. 

Tom Murray was my dear and valued 
friend. I respected him very much, and 
held him in high esteem. I shall greatly 
miss my dear friend. 

Mrs. McCormack joins with me in ex- 
pressing and extending to Mrs. Murray 
and her sons and daughters, and other 
loved ones, our deep sympathy in their 
great loss and sorrow. 

In my remarks I include a news item 
that appeared in the New York Times of 
May 27, 1961, which news item enters 
into detail on the productive and con- 
structive life of this outstanding man, 
whose private and public life was dedi- 
cated to God and country. 

His loved ones can derive great con- 
solation from the beautiful life he led, 
an example and an inspiration for all 
others to follow. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I want to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distin- 
guished majority leader in his tribute 
to a great man, a great American, a 
great public servant, I knew Tom Mur- 
ray for a period of about 10 years. I 
followed his work closely when he was 
a member of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Later he assumed the active 
capacity of consultant with the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. As the 
distinguished majority leader has said, 
he was far ahead of many in his thoughts 
in the field of nuclear energy. His ideas 
are being proven out as the years go by. 
He rendered a great public service. I 
join the majority leader in extending 
my condolences to Mrs. Murray and his 
fine family. 

Mr. McCORMACK. 
friend from Illinois. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I too 
wish to associate myself with the words 
which our distinguished majority leader 
has just offered in tribute to the iate 
Tom Murray, I think that the late Tom 
Murray was one of the finest gentleman 
I have ever known, an intellectual with- 
out any peer in the work in which he was 
engaged. After a most successful experi- 
ence in the business world, he gave un- 
relently of his talents and exceptional 
abilities in the interests of his fellow men. 
This country and the world are much 
better off for the fine services he ren- 
dered while he walked among us. The 
legion of us who were privileged to know 
him and receive from him his personal 
friendship and valued advise shall miss 
him very much. I join with my col- 
leagues in sending my deepest sympathy 
to his lovely wife and the children and 
their families. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I thank my friend 
from Colorado. 

Mr. Speaker, the news item that ap- 
peared in the New York Times, together 
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with an editorial from the Washington 
Post, are as follows: 
[From the New York Times, May 27, 1961) 


Tuomas E. Murray Deap at 69; MEMBER or 
THE AEC, 1950-57—ServicE MARKED sy 
CLASHES WITH STRAUSS—ENGINEER A NoTep 
CaTHOLIC LAYMAN 


Thomas Edward Murray, consultant to the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy and a former member of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, died yesterday in St. 
Luke’s Hospital of a coronary attack. 

Mr. Murray had been in the hospital since 
May 19. He was 69 years old and lived at 660 
Park Avenue. 

Mr. Murray went into Government service 
after a successful career as businessman, en- 
gineer, and inventor. He was also one of the 
leading Roman Catholic laymen in the 
United States. 

In the latter part of his Government servy- 
ice, Mr. Murray became a center of contro- 
versy and was often at odds with Lewis L. 
Strauss, Chairman of the AEC. A Democrat, 
Mr. Murray had strong and independent 
views and was outspoken when they clashed 
with Republican policies of the Eisenhower 
administration. 

Mr. Murray differed with Mr. Strauss and 
the administration on atomic weapons, se- 
crecy and public against private development 
of atomic power for peacetime purposes. He 
advocated a halt to hydrogen bomb tests, a 
limit on the size and number of atomic 
weapons stockpiled and Government devel- 
opment of peacetime atomic power. 

According to Mr. Murray, the administra- 
tion put too much emphasis on big bombs 
and not enough on the smaller ones that 
would be needed in limited wars. He con- 
ceded the importance of secrecy when the 
United States had a monopoly on atomic 
weapons, but insisted it was foolish when 
that monopoly no longer existed. Secrecy 
ruled out an informed public opinion on 
atomic policy, he held. 


CRITICIZED DIXON-YATES 


Mr. Murray severely criticized the Dixon- 
Yates contract of 1954. Under that contract 
the AEC agreed to acquire power from 
private utility companies for sale to the pub- 
lic power network of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. The contract became a political 
issue when the Democrats charged the ad- 
ministration with trying to sabotage the 
TVA. On President Eisenhower’s order the 
contract was canceled in 1955. 

Mr. Murray was born in Albany, the sec- 
ond of eight children. The family moved 
to New York and he attended parochial 
schools here. He was graduated from the 
Sheffeld Scientific School of the Yale Uni- 
versity in 1911, with a degree in mechanical 
engineering. 

He spent most of his business career in 
companies founded by his father, an electri- 
cal engineer and inventor, to develop in- 
ventions and patents and to design and build 
electric powerplants, and in companies he 
himself founded. He himself held 200 elec- 
trical and welding patents. 

In World War I, under a commission from 
the Government, Mr. Murray helped to apply 
a new welding process to munitions making 
and to design and weld equipment for the 
Army’s trench warfare division. After the 
war he evolved an improved type of rear 
axle housing for automobiles. 

After his father died in 1929, leaving an 
estate estimated at $10 million, Mr. Murray 
succeeded him as president of the Metro- 
politan Engineering Co. and board chairman 
of Thomas E. Murray, Inc. Ten years later 
he organized the Murray Manufacturing Co. 
to make electric switches. 

He was named receiver of the Interbor- 
ough Rapid Transit Co. in 1932 and served in 
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that capacity until the city took over the 
subway and elevated lines in 1940. 

During World War II he converted his 
plants to the production of mortar shells for 
the Government. For wartime inventions 
in this field he received a citation for distin- 
guished service and the written thanks of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr, Murray was named in 1947 presiding 
trustee of a three-man board to administer 
the $15 million health and welfare fund 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 

Resigning in 1948 after failing to get the 
other trustees to agree on the distribution 
of fund benefits, Mr. Murray said they had 
taken fixed positions from which they would 
not retreat. 

Former President Harry S. Truman ap- 
pointed Mr. Murray in 1950 as a member of 
the five-man AEC to fill the unexpired 
term of David E. Lilienthal, who had re- 

ed. Mr. Murray was subsequently re- 
appointed; his final term expired on June 
80, 1957. 

It became apparent as the expiration date 
approached that President Eisenhower prob- 
ably would not reappoint him, Therefore, 
a majority of the Congressional Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, the majority in- 
cluding nine Democrats and a Republican, 
publicly urged the President to reappoint 
him 


The ten Congressmen wrote a letter to the 
President crediting Mr. Murray with many 
AEC accomplishments. They said he had 
led the way in opening up American uranium 
resources, starting hydrogen bomb experi- 
ments, renewing Pacific bomb tests, promot- 
ing electric power supplies for atomic plants 
and building the first big industrial atomic 
powerplant. 

Mr. Murray himself tried to minimize his 
differences with Mr. Strauss. He said they 
disagreed on some policies but agreed on 
others. 

“We agree on the President’s atoms-for- 
peace program, for example, and on the ad- 
visability of ratifying the International 
Atomic Energy Commission,” Mr. Murray 
said. 

SOME DISAGREEMENTS 

“We disagree about the time schedules for 
producing civilian atomic power, the need 
for small atomic weapons, and the need for 
publishing more information about nuclear 
hazards,” he went on. “The world actu- 
ally learned about radioactive fallouts from 
27 Japanese fishermen and I think that was 
the wrong way to have learned it.” 

Mr. Murray explained that he believed hy- 
drogen bomb tests should be stopped be- 
cause these bombs were already big enough 
to destroy civilization and there was no rea- 
son for building bigger ones. He said the 
United States should equip its Armed Forces 
with tens of thousands of smaller atomic 
Weapons to protect against the danger of 
limited wars. 

He also argued that the Federal Govern- 
ment could produce peacetime atomic pow- 
er earlier than private companies could if 
the task were left to them. The Federal 
Government should produce it, he went on, 
for use where ordinary fuel was scarce and 
power was Costly. 

Mr. Murray’s arguments failed to change 
President Eisenhower’s mind and the re- 
appointment was not made. After leaving 
the AEC, Mr. Murray became a part-time con- 
sultant to the joint congressional commit- 
tee that had interceded for him. 

Mr. Murray was formerly head of the 
Catholic Charities in Brooklyn. Two papal 
titles were conferred on him: he was a 
Knight of St. Gregory and a Knight of 
Malta. 

He helped to establish the national foun- 
dation. 

Mr. Murray’s survivors include his widow, 
the former Marie Brady, seven sons, Thomas 
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E., Jr., James B., the Rev. D. Bradley Mur- 
ray, Paul B., Francis B., Joseph G., and 
Peter D., and four daughters, Mrs. Basil Har- 
ris, Jr., Mrs. Ralph M. O’Neil, Mrs. Thomas 
I. Sheridan, Jr., and Miss Margot Murray. 

He also leaves a brother, Joseph B.; 4 sis- 
ters, Mrs. Ennis McQuail, Mrs. James F. Mc- 
Donnel, Mrs. H. Lester Cuddihy, and Mrs. 
Elgood Lufkin; 43 grandchildren and 1 great- 
grandchild. 


[From the Washington Post, June 3, 1961] 
THomas E. MuRRAY 


As a dissenter on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission at a time when such dissent was a 
rare and precious commodity, Thomas E. 
Murray performed some invaluable services 
for his country. It was perhaps unfortunate 
that his dissents so often brought him into 
conflict with former AEC Chairman Lewis 
Strauss, for whom he was a sort of hair 
shirt; but they were altogether necessary 
for balance on the Commission. His pur- 
pose, surely, was not mere dissent. 

Rather, he protested against the short 
circuiting which he felt prevented full con- 
sideration of some issues by the AEC. He 
felt with a burning conviction that national 
emphasis upon additional large nuclear 
weapons was wrong and dangerous, and 
that the country’s security depended upon 
the adaptation of small nuclear weapons to 
limited war battlefield use. In consider- 
able measure his views have come to be 
accepted. 

But it was not merely in terms of national 
strategy that Mr. Murray spoke out. He 
abominated the exaggerated secrecy in 
atomic energy matters. He deplored the 
rush into the Dixon-Yates contract that 
turned out so badly. On the positive side 
he radiated ideas for peaceful uses of nu- 
clear power. 

After the expiration of his term in 1957, 
Mr. Murray continued to work in the atomic 
energy area. He argued with a single mind- 
edness bordering upon zealotry that the sus- 
pension of nuclear tests was a mistake and 
that the negotiations at Geneva would not 
serve the national interest. This would be 
more difficult to prove; even if the negotia- 
tions should fail altogether, as now seems 
distinctly possible, it would not mean that 
they should not have been tried. 

Whatever the outcome on this issue, Mr. 
Murray worked indefatigably for what he 
believed in. This former corporation execu- 
tive and distinguished Catholic layman, now 
dead at 69, has an honored place in the 
evolution of policy for constructive use and 
control of nuclear energy. He bore his 
responsibility with a keen sense of its im- 
portance, and his candor and courage com- 
mand respect. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers desiring to do so may have 5 legis- 
lative days in which to extend their 
remarks at this point in the ReEcorp 
regarding the late Thomas E. Murray. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 





STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF A 
BILL ENTITLED “YOUTH EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITIES ACT OF 
1961” 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced H.R. 7536, and I would like 
to submit a statement in explanation. 

The purpose of this bill is to improve 
employment prospects for young people 
in our country—one of the most compel- 
ling needs with which we are faced and 
one which future progress requires that 
we meet with constructive programs. It 
would authorize pilot programs utilizing 
three different approaches for provid- 
ing training and useful work experience 
for the youths of our Nation. These 
experimental programs will permit de- 
velopment of effective ways of helping 
untrained and inexperienced youths to 
obtain employment, and will enable us to 
foster the most effective development and 
utilization of their potentials in our labor 
market. Furthermore, the projects au- 
thorized will contribute to the perform- 
ance of useful local public service proj- 
ects and of essential work to conserve 
and preserve our natural resources, the 
results of which will inure substantially 
to the public good. 

A spectacular increase is taking place 
in the number of young people entering 
our labor force. Even though they will 
stay in school longer, workers under 25 
years of age will account for nearly half 
of the labor force growth during the 
1960’s. By 1965 we will have 40 percent 
more persons under 20 years of age in 
our labor force than we now have. The 
crest of the tide of youths seeking em- 
ployment will come in 1966 when an ad- 
ditional 800,000 young people are ex- 
pected to be looking for jobs. Of 
the 26 million new young workers ex- 
pected to enter the labor force this dec- 
ade, over 18 million will be high school 
graduates, but 7.5 million will not have 
completed high school and 2.5 million 
of these will not have completed even 
a grade school education. It is toward 
these latter groups that the programs 
in this bill are primarily directed. 

Many of the young workers entering 
the labor force will not be equipped with 
the vocational and professional skills 
needed to find useful work and compete 
successfully. School dropouts, in par- 
ticular, will be in need of further train- 
ing and job preparation before their 
work potentials can be utilized effec- 
tively. Unless their skills can be up- 
graded, they are likely to face intermit- 
tent and unskilled work throughout 
their working lives, because more and 
more jobs in our economy, with auto- 
mation and technological changes, re- 
quire increasingly higher standards of 
skill. In accord with the national com- 
mitment in section 2 of the Employment 
Act of 1946 to achieve maximum levels of 
employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power, additional public action is 
needed to develop ways to train and to 
channel these young workers into useful 
and productive jobs. 

It is essential in the next few years— 
before the labor market is swamped by 
the influx of young people—to experi- 
ment with different approaches to pro- 
vide work experience and training op- 
portunities to out-of-school youth, 
geared to the type of education and 
training which is needed for them to 
secure employment. Today we do not 
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have effective techniques of tested and 
proven training and work experience for 
school dropouts and other youths. 

The Youth Employment Opportuni- 
ties Act will provide training and work 
experience for a limited number of 
youths through the use of pilot programs 
authorizing projects for: first, on-the- 
job and other appropriate training; 
second, local public service employment; 
and third, camps to conserve and de- 
velop our forests and other natural 
resources. 

Since the results we intend to accom- 
Pplish with this experimental program 
will seek the keys to the future success 
of our youths, the three programs will 
vary considerably in their details. This 
bill is designed to appeal to and to assist 
young people of widely different quali- 
fications and aims to enable them to 
orient themselves realistically to the 
working world of the future. 

The on-the-job and other appropriate 
training programs will develop ways to 
furnish a stimulus to employment and 
training for both young men and women 
between the ages of 16 and 22 to improve 
their employability and to enhance their 
chances of advancement after their en- 
try into the labor market as adult work- 
ers. Training under these programs 
could include classroom instruction 
through arrangements with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The public service employment and 
training programs will develop measures 
to afford young workers between 16 and 
22 with training and employment, both 
individually and in groups, in public jobs 
with adequate safeguards that it will not 
interfere with jobs for regular employees 
and that the rates of pay and other con- 
ditions of employment are reasonably 
consistent with comparable work in the 
locality. 

The Youth Conservation Corps pro- 
gram will take young men between the 
ages of 17 and 22 and develop ways to 
provide them with work training in a 
healthful outdoor environment, furnish- 
ing also the experience of camp com- 
munity living and educational oppor- 
tunities. It is envisioned that a variety 
of combinations of work and training 
will be afforded, depending on such fac- 
tors the projects approved by the co- 
operating conservation agencies for the 
trainees to perform. 

This program will also have the im- 
portant effect of contributing to essen- 
tial public effort to accomplish needed 
conservation work. 

In keeping with their experimental 
purpose, the programs would be author- 
ized for 3 years. It is estimated that 
appropriations of $75 million would be 
required in the first year and $100 mil- 
lion in each of the next 2 years, with 
the funds divided in approximately 
equal proportions among the three types 
of programs. In the first year, it is esti- 
mated that this would support projects 
for over 50,000 youths, and for some- 
what larger numbers in the second and 
third years, depending on the kinds of 
projects undertaken and the cost of the 
conservation camp facilities. After the 
second year of operation, the Secretary 
would be required to report to the Pres- 
ident and to the Congress on the activi- 
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ties and programs authorized by this 
act, including an evaluation of their 
comparative effectiveness and recom- 
mendations regarding youth employ- 
ment and training. 

PRINCIPAL GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
to administer the proposed act and to 
make rules and regulations necessary for 
the operation of the programs it author- 
izes. He is also given authority to dele- 
gate functions to other agencies and to 
utilize the services of Federal and State 
agencies. 

In making regulations for the selection 
of trainees, the Secretary is directed as 
far as practicable to provide: for a fair 
distribution of trainees among the geo- 
graphic areas of the country; for con- 
sideration of the employment prospects 
in various occupations and industries; 
uniform criteria for the selection of 
trainees; and for a consideration of the 
benefits to the youths applying. 

It is anticipated that the Secretary’s 
functions in counseling youths and de- 
veloping job opportunities will be of 
major importance to the success of the 
objectives of this bill. Our proposal, 
therefore, expressly directs the Secre- 
tary to perform these services for 
trainees who seek assistance under the 
bill. Such counseling will take into ac- 
count the fact that some applicants 
should be advised to continue their edu- 
cation or embark on a career not in- 
cluded under this bill. 

A Youth Employment Advisory Com- 
mittee of 12 members, broadly repre- 
sentative of the public, would be es- 
tablished by the Secretary. He would 
also seek the advice and assistance of 
the heads of the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Interior, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Attorney General. 

The bill provides that generally train- 
ees would not be considered Federal 
employees. 

ON-THE-JOB AND OTHER APPROPRIATE TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

The Secretary is directed to develop 
and promote the adoption of on-the-job 
and other appropriate training programs 
for youth, ineluding supplementary 
classroom instruction through appropri- 
ate arrangements with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. To 
these ends, he is directed to make maxi- 
mum use of appropriate private and 
public agencies, employers, trade asso- 
ciations, labor and industry groups, edu- 
cational agencies and other community 
groups in developing and carrying out 
the programs. He may enter into agree- 
ments for the conduct of such programs 
by such groups, individuals, or organi- 
zations as he finds qualified and may 
select and refer trainees to the pro- 
grams. 

The Secretary is authorized to finance 
the costs of these programs and to pay 
training allowances for the trainees, up 
to $20 a week, provided the programs 
comply with standards which he deter- 
mines. The bill specifies that the stand- 
ards shall include the requirement that 
the program is adequate and suitable; 
that the training period is reasonable; 
that the wages paid are comparable to 
learners performing similar work in the 
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community and that adequate and safe 
facilities, personnel and records are pro- 
vided. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 


The Secretary is directed to cooperate 
with State and local governments to de- 
velop opportunities for employing qual- 
ified trainees on local public service pro- 
grams. 

The programs authorized would be 
such as would not displace regular 
workers. The rates of pay would be 
measured by those for comparable work 
in the locality. 

Public service programs subject to ap- 
proval would be those furnishing train- 
ing experience with State and local pub- 
lic agencies or publicly owned facilities, 
such as schools and hospitals, and on 
programs for the improvement or ex- 
pansion of conservation, recreational or 
other community facilities. 

When the Secretary determines that a 
program meets the prescribed standards, 
he may enter into an agreement with 
the appropriate governmental body to 
pay as much as 50 percent of the cost of 
wages of trainees on the program, up to 
a maximum of $20 a week for the Fed- 
eral share. The Secretary, in his dis- 
cretion, where necessary, may also fur- 
nish such tools, clothing, transportation, 
or similar items for trainees as he finds 
appropriate. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


The Secretary is authorized to organ- 
ize a pilot Youth Conservation Corps. 
The trainees would perform conserva- 
tion and related work, pursuant to 
agreements between the Secretary and 
Federal and State conservation agen- 
cies, under the immediate supervision of 
such agencies. The supervisory Federal 
agencies, under agreement with the 
Secretary, would provide for quarters, 
subsistence, transportation, and equip- 
ment for trainees and other services or 
facilities as agreed upon, subject to pay- 
ment therefor by the Secretary. Medi- 
cal, hospital, and educational services 
would be provided through the coopera- 
tion of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

Arrangements for facilities for train- 
ees used by the States would be provided 
under agreements with the States. The 
States would be required to defray up to 
one-half of the costs incurred for train- 
ees used by the States, as determined by 
the Secretary. 

Trainees would receive a base com- 
pensation of $70 a month, with up to an 
additional $20 a month payable on the 
basis of assigned leadership responsi- 
bilities or special skills. ‘They would 
also receive quarters, subsistence, equip- 
ment, clothing, and transportation, the 
right to make allotments for dependents 
or saving funds, protection under the 
old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
gram of the Social Security Act and 
under the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act. For the purpose of social 
security contributions and Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act benefits the 
wages of trainees are deemed to be $200 
@ month in order to add to the cash wage 
a factor representing the value of per- 
quisites furnished the trainees. 
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CAN A COMMUNIST DIPLOMAT 
INTERFERE IN THE INTERNAL 
AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
1, 1961, I dispatched a letter to the Sec- 
retary of State, with an information copy 
to the Attorney General of the United 
States. In the letter I asked a series of 
questions as to whether or not a Com- 
munist diplomat has the right to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of the United 
States by methods of intimidation, per- 
version of the truth, and a rewrite of his- 
tory in typical Communist style. 

This Yugoslav diplomat in question ad- 
dressed a letter to me on May 25, 1961. 
It was typical of the Communist effort to 
rewrite history and subvert the truth to 
suit their evil aims. The letter was a 
bold flagrant action aimed at intimidat- 
ing a Member of Congress. It contained 
lies and propaganda and was aimed at 
casting doubts on the United Croats of 
America. It was a typical Communist 
technique of weaving some half truths, 
distorted facts, and propaganda with an 
organization in order to cast doubts and 
defame its members. 

This Yugoslav diplomat even went so 
far as to mislead the clergy and police 
of Cleveland. He planted the suspicion 
that a loyal and lawabiding group of 
US. citizens were subversives and Fas- 
cists. Fortunately a stanch member of 
the clergy answered him that there were 
no stronger fighters for the United 
States and democracy than the Croats 
of Cleveland. 

My answer was given before the United 
Croats of America, in Cleveland, on May 
30,1961. It reads as follows: 


I received a letter from Ivan Mirosevic, 
Consul General of Yugoslavia in Pittsburgh, 
Pa. When I first received the letter I was 
annoyed by the nerve of this Yugoslav Com- 
munist, but then I realized that he is no 
more than a Communist puppet and must 
follow the dictates of his superiors. This 
makes it obvious that it is not worthy of 
the dignity of a reply. We are aware of how 
the Communists distort history. In this 
case Mr. Mirosevic has to memorize the dis- 
torted Communist history of the period 
1941-45. He has to repeat this distortion 
along the party lines or else be eliminated. 

Iam well aware of what occurred in Yugo- 
slavia during the period of World War II. 
Tam also aware of Michalovic’s crime, which 
was that he was anti-Communist and 
threatened the Communist dictators’ rise to 
power. So he was judged by Communist 
amoral law. It must be remembered that 
Communists make and recognize only their 
laws. They recognize our laws only to the 
extent where they use them to try to bring 
about our destruction. 

I am well aware of the distorted facts and 
so-called criminal activities attributed to 
the Croatian people. I am also aware of 
the numerous crimes committed by the 
Communist Yugoslav Party. Of course in 
their eyes these were just crimes, since to 
them any means justifies the end. 

Tam also aware of the nature of the Yugo- 
slav Communist state. It is a Communist 
state dedicated to the destruction of our way 
of life. They continuously preach destruc- 
tion of our system and encourage neutral- 
ism leading to socialism (communism) all 
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over the world. Their subversive activities 
in the Far East and Africa are well known. 

I have consistently opposed aid to the 
Communist Yugoslav state and will con- 
tinue to do so. I will continue to oppose 
those within our Government who advocate 
aid to the Communist dictator Tito. 

The only rift between Tito and the Soviet 
Union is in tactics. They agree that their 
aim is destruction of our social system and 
the U.S. system of government. Their only 
argument is how to arrive at this destruc- 
tion. 

The common factors are: both Communist 
states believe in (1) Marx-Leninism, (2) de- 
struction of the capitalist system—mean- 
ing specifically the United States, (3) estab- 
lishment of world socialism, and (4) con- 
tinuation of subversion and international 
communism in order to undermine all non- 
Communist states. 

Perhaps Mr. Mirosevic would desire to 
give answers to the common factor which 
bind Yugoslav communism with Soviet Rus- 
sian communism. Of course he would have 
to follow the party line and could never 
deviate. 

I am most honored to aline myself with 
the United Croats of America. They are 
Americans and free to speak their minds. 
They live as freemen. It is natural that 
Mr. Mirosevic hates these people, since he 
and his government hate and fear all free- 
men. And wherever and whenever freemen 
attempt to expose the crimes of communism 
and further the cause of freedom, I will as- 
sist them with every means in my power. 


I consider this matter serious. A 
Communist diplomat did violence to the 
constitutional guarantees of free as- 
sembly, freedom to organize, and free- 
dom of speech guaranteed to all our 
citizens. I will delay any further action 
pending an answer from the Secretary 
of State, but I wish to serve notice that 
I will demand, no less, that this Yugoslav 
consul be declared persona non grata 
and expelled from our country. 





BIRTHDAY DINNER OF PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 25 minutes and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include an ad- 
dress made by President Kennedy at the 
recent birthday dinner for him in 
Boston, despite the fact that this par- 
ticular address has already been inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, together 
with remarks made by His Eminence, 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, archbishop 
of Boston, and also remarks made by my- 
self in connection with my introduction 
of the President of the United States. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday evening, May 29, 1961, the big- 
gest banquet ever held in New England 
was held in Boston in honor of the 44th 
birthday anniversary of our beloved 
President. On that occasion there were 
over 5,000 persons attending the banquet, 
and the President received a most en- 
thusiastic reception. The respect and 
esteem in which the President is held 
was clearly manifested by the large num- 
bers present and the enthusiasm that 
prevailed. The address made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on that occasion was not 
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only informative, but inspiring, and was 
of particular significance in view of the 
fact that it was made just prior to the 
President leaving on a mission abroad 
involving two high level conferences and 
discussions. 

I include in the address made on that 
occasion by President Kennedy, together 
with remarks made by His Eminence, 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, archbishop 
of Boston, and also remarks made by 
myself in connection with my introduc- 
tion of the President of the United 
States: 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Thank you, Congressman McCormack. 
Your Eminence, Governor Volpe, Mr. Mayor, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, 
I first of all want to express my appreciation 
to our distinguished majority leader, Con- 
gressman McCormack. He and I and the 
leadership of the House and Senate have 
breakfast every Tuesday morning and what 
he does with me he did with President Tru- 
man and he did before that with President 
Roosevelt. 

So Congressman McCormack has been 
identified with the great decisions that this 
country has made in the thirties, the forties, 
the fifties, and now the sixties, and he has 
been a source of strength and I appreciate 
the support in past and tonight. 


JOSHES VOLPE 

I want to state how gratified I am that 
His Eminence is with us tonight. He mar- 
ried us, he christened my daughter, he in- 
augurated me, he has prayed over me and I 
hope he will continue to do so. 

And we all pray for Governor Volpe, that 
now he has seen how pleasant it has been 
to be a Democrat, he will come over with 
us. 
I want to express my thanks to Pat Lynch, 
our distinguished chairman, who undertook 
the responsibility of running this dinner. 
To Judge Mellen, to the mayor of Boston for 
his generous reception tonight, to the Mem- 
bers of Congress from our State and Senator 
SmirH, and also to our friends from other 
States of New England, Senator Pastore, my 
friend and valued colleague; Ed Muskie, who 
is with us from Maine; Governor Notte from 
Rhode Island, Governor Dempsey from Con- 
necticut—actually I must say that I had 
something to do with Governor 
Dempsey the Governor of Connecticut when 
we brought Abe Ribicoff down to Washing- 
ton. We did two good things. 

Also, we don’t have any Democratic Gov- 
ernors in New Hampshire and Vermont, but 
we have representatives and we appreciate 
their being here. 

Most of all, I want to thank all of you. I 
have been informed that with this dinner 
I am now responsible as the leader of the 
Democratic Party for a debt of only $1 mil- 
lion, Now, did anyone ever get a birthday 
present like that? One million dollars? I 
don’t know—they spent it like they were sure 
we were going to win. 


MOST GRATEFUL 


But I am most grateful to you. This has 
been a series of shocks which you have en- 
dured on my behalf, in 1952, in 1958, the 
primaries, the election; and I am sure you are 
wondering when it is all going to be over. 
But the great thing is, of course, it never 
ends. We will get this paid off and then we 
will start all over again. 

This is a tremendous dinner. It is the 
greatest possible help to us. I want you 
to know that I have—even though we have 
many things on our mind—this on our mind, 
and it is on John Bailey’s mind and I am 
greatly in your debt tonight. Thank you. 
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I want to also thank Mr. Frost for saying 
an Irish poem over us. He spoke very highly 
of Harvard, but I do think it appropriate to 
reveal that on the morning after the in- 
augural when he came to the White House 
he said, “You are something of Irish and I 
suppose something of Harvard. My advice to 
you as President is to be something of Irish.” 
So we are going to do the best we can. 

I leave tomorrow night on a trip to France. 
The United States is, as President De Gaulle 
has said, the daughter of Europe, and in a 
special way we have the most intimate rela- 
tions with France. 

Paul Revere, who is regarded as a good 
Yankee, was of French descent. Benjamin 
Franklin spent 7 years in France and played 
a leading role in bringing France to our as- 
sistance in a moment of need and emerged 
from France in 1783 bearing the treaty with 
the British which proclaimed us a sovereign 
and independent Nation. 


LOOK TO FUTURE 


Americans in the 19th century went back 
to Europe, this time on peaceful missions, 
and particularly to France, and gained from 
France some of its great understandings of 
the past and its view of the future. 

And twice in this century Americans have 
gone to France, this time not on a peaceful 
mission, but on behalf of the new world 
in its efforts to redress the balance of the 
old, in 1917 and again in 1944. 

I go to France on this occasion not in 
order to invoke old memories, even though 
those memories are important, but to look 
to the future of the close relationship which 
must exist between France and the United 
States if the cause of freedom in the Atlan- 
tic community is to be preserved. 

And I go to pay a visit on a distinguished 
captain of the West, General de Gaulle, who 
has been involved for more than 20 years 
in a struggle to protect the integrity of 
Western Europe. And therefore I go with 
good wishes of all the citizens of our coun- 
try as we pay a visit to an old friend. 

I go also to Vienna and I know there are 
some Americans who wonder why I take 
that journey. I am only 44, but I have lived 
in my 44 years through three wars, the 
First World War, the Second World War, 
and the Korean war. 


MISCALCULATIONS 


No one can study the origin of any of those 
three struggles without realizing the serious 
miscalculations, the serious misapprehen- 
sions, about the possible actions of the other 
side which existed in the minds of the adver- 
saries, which helped bring about all those 
wars 


On the war of 1914, the Austrians gave an 
ultimatum to Serbia and the Russians then 
mobilized, and France, then in alliance with 
Russia, then mobilized and then the Ger- 
mans mobilized, and then when the Ger- 
mans saw that France and the Russians mo- 
bilized, attacked through Belgium, which 
brought in the British. 

One week before, the British would never 
have dreamed they would have been at war 
and I doubt that the French did. No one 
would have dreamed that 2 years later the 
United States would be involved in a war on 
the Continent. 

In 1939 and 1940, after the loss of Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, finally the British guaran- 
teed Poland but there is certainly some evi- 
dence that Hitler never believed that the 
British would have come to the assistance of 
Poland and he never believed that the 
United States would again become involved 
in a great struggle on the plains of Europe. 

Certainly in the war of 1950 in Korea, the 
North Koreans never imagined that the 
United States would come to the assistance 
by warlike means of the Republic of South 
Korea, and we in our part did not imagine 
that the Chinese Communists would inter- 
vene as we approached North Korea. 
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SEES VALUE 

Now we live in 1961, where freedom is in 
battle all around the globe, where the United 
States has intimate alliances with more than 
40 countries. I see value in talking to those 
with whom we are allied, but I also think it 
valuable at a time when both sides 
weapons of destruction and annihilation, 
that there should be understanding and 
communication and a firm realization of 
what we believe. 

So I go to see Mr. Khrushchev in Vienna. 
I go as the leader of the greatest revolution- 
ary country on earth. 

I know that there is in some areas of the 
world, and even in some parts of the United 
States, an image of us as a fixed society. 
Bernard DeVoto once said New England is a 
finished place. And some people may think 
that of the United States. That is not my 
view. 

BELIEVE IN PROGRESS 


When John Quincy Adams went to call on 
the British Governor before the Revolution 
about the problems of the British here in 
this State, they had an amiable conversation 
until finally Adams mentioned the word 
revolution. 

Then he wrote in his diary: “It was then 
I saw his knees tremble.” Now, our knees 
do not tremble at the word revolution. We 
believe in it, we believe in the progress of 
mankind. We believe in freedom and we in- 
tend to be associated with it in the days to 
come. 

So I come back to this old city, to express 
my thanks to all of you who are my oldest 
friends, to express my appreciation for your 
confidence and support tonight on past oc- 
casions, and I hope in the future. 

And I carry with me a message which is 
written on one of our statues by a distin- 
guished and vigorous New Englander, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. 

“I am in earnest. I will not equivocate. 
I will not excuse. I will not retreat a single 
inch. And I will be heard.” 

Thank you. 


REMARKS OF RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING, 
ARCHIBISHOP OF BOSTON, AT THE BIRTH- 
DAY DINNER OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES, Boston, May 29, 1961 


The President of the United States honors 
his home community by co to us to 
mark a birthday which finds him still youth- 
ful, yet already seasoned in the testing of 
the greatest office of public trust within the 
gift of men. He has been less than a half 
year in the Presidency, but these brief 
months have brought with them more than 
@ normal lifetime’s experience in the trials 
of his office and the dangers to our besieged 
democracy. 

These are, once again, times that try men’s 
souls. They are times of deep divisions of 
opinion within the national community, di- 
visions sometimes healthy, sometimes un- 
fortunate, but in any case inevitable. Of 
these divisions and of all the tensions, con- 
flicts, and pressures which they involve, the 
person and the office of the President are the 
storm center; of them he must be the mod- 
erator. These are times of trial and of 
testing for us all; they take their greatest 
toll of the President. It is well that his 
birthday leaves him still young. 

These are times of great danger to Amer- 
ica and to her traditional ideals. To Amer- 
ica’s friends and foes, her admirers and 
critics, wherever in the world they may be, 
the President is at once the representative 
and the image of America. At the moment, 
this places him in an arduous and exact- 
ing position. Times of such great danger 
and decisions for America make superhuman 
demands on the energy and talent of the 
President, demands even greater abroad, 
than are the titanic demands upon him at 
home. 
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Such times find him, however talented, 
in urgent need of the best resources of 
wisdom and experience which the Nation 
possesses. They find him, however popular, 
in need of the most generous understand- 
ing and unqualified loyalty consistent with 
the democratic way of life. They find the 
President, and with him America, however 
strong, urgently in need of prayer. 

The counsel that comes from the wisdom 
and experience of advisers is almost bound 
to be partisan in some degree; loyalties in 
the political order usually take on a partisan 
color, Prayer is and must be nonpartisan. 
No inevitable difference of opinion, no con- 
scientious reservations in political support 
can possibly diminish the debt of fervent 
prayer that everyone who loves America or 
humanity owes the President of the United 
States in times so perilous. On his birth- 
day and through all the years of his ad- 
ministration, the President has a prior claim 
on the prayers of all. Prayer is the com- 
pletely nonpartisan part that every believing 
citizen brings to the purifying of his Nation 
and to the strengthening of its Chief Ex- 
ecutive. 

Antecedent to any prayers or merits of 
ours, the Providence of God has given 
America impressive advantages. Our pres- 
ent peril arises at once from the tempta- 
tions to complacency and selfishness at home, 
and to envy and aggression abroad, which 
arises precisely from these very advantages. 
Hence our prayer must be, and with that 
prayer our resolution, that Americans will 
prove themselves a people of spiritual integ- 
rity and moral toughness. Only as the 
representative and image of such a people 
can the President hope to reassure our 
friends, and reconcile our foes, as he moves 
about as the spokesman for America in the 
international community. 

Mankind will be less inspired by the for- 
tune of the American Republic, its material 
advantages and possibilities, than by its 
spiritual significance and destiny. They 
will be less impressed by the geographical 
magnitude and material splendor of our 
country, than by the intellectual and moral 
image which America presents. Nature is 
fruitful in vain where man is contemptible. 
To no purpose is the country great, if the 
men are small. 

It is irrelevant and unimportant that 
America offers facilities for satisfying the 
physical and material needs, if here the soul 
is starved. It is not enough that ours be an 
affluent society; it must be—in Walter Lipp- 
mann’s phrase—a good society. To Ameri- 
cans this has traditionally meant a society of 
people who not merely strive to lead loyal, 
brave, chaste, and helpful lives, but so to 
live them that the very atmosphere in which 
they move shall receive from them a mag- 
netic quality—the power to stimulate all 
who breathe it to more noble thought and 
more generous loves, to a deeper and more 
tender solicitude for the rights and needs of 
all men, women, and children, of all our 
friends and all our foes, of those who love 
us and of those who fear us. 

In the creation of such an atmosphere 
and the production of such men, prayer 
plays an essential, indispensable part. There 
is no image of America that will be more 
evocative of our best traditions and our 
greatest strength, poise and self-confidence 
than the image of America as a nation 
united in prayer with and for its President. 
Prayer exalts man and makes him great. 
When a strong man prays, he reveals his 
greatest nobility and proclaims at once the 
source of his strength and the ground of his 
nobility, namely, that God, whom alone the 
prayerful man fears so that he need fear 
no one but God and nothing but God’s 
judgment. 

We owe America our prayers and this debt 
we discharge when we pray for the Presi- 
dent. No support, no gift, nothing anyone 
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can give him, can be more profitable to 
him or salutary to the Nation than the dis- 
interested prayers of the devout. We pray 
that he may be a living channel of God’s 
grace to the national and the human com- 
munity—that the prayers we pledge him 
on his birthday may help quicken through- 
out the world a new spirit: a spirit of will- 
ingness, devoid of sham and artifice, that is 
ready to make whatever sacrifice may be 
needed. to establish fraternal solidarity 
among the nations of the world and en- 
during spiritual dignity here at home. 

These are, once again, times that test 
men’s souls; may their testing reveal the 
soundness of America and the greatness of 
its President. The times are perilous to all 
that we hold dear, as believers in God and 
as free citizens of America. In such times, 
may the Lord be with us, as He was with 
our fathers. May His presence be reflected 
in every word, in every deed, in every ac- 
complishment, at home and abroad, of the 
President of the United States. 





REMARKS OF HONORABLE JOHN W. McCor- 
MACK, REPRESENTATIVE FROM MASSACHU-~ 
SETTS 
The Office of the President of the United 

States is the greatest office in the entire 
world. For under the constitution, in ad- 
dition to his other duties, the President is 
the sole repository in the field of foreign 
affairs—he is also the Commander in Chief 
of our Armed Forces. 

In times of peace the responsibilities of 
a President are great. In times like today 
they are tremendous. 

While the President seeks the views and 
advice of many, in the final analysis he must 
make his own decisions. 

At all times, but in particular, in a period 
of world tension and threats, such as exist 
today, where survival is at stake, our Chief 
Executive must be a man of great ability, 
penetrating vision, sound judgment, and 
more, he must be a man of courage. 

At this time in history in the world, we 
and other freedom-loving people can thank 
God that in President John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy we have such a President and such a 
leader. 

For President Kennedy possesses not only 
outstanding ability, penetrating vision, 
sound judgment, and as everyone knows, un- 
limited courage. He does not know the 
meaning of fear. 

Under President Kennedy, freedom here 
and abroad will be strengthened. He did not 
assume office to see freedom weakened or 
liquidated. 

The President recognizes that the world 
threat of atheistic communism is not going 
to be met by negative action, or by weak 
and uncertain leadership. He recognizes the 
pre-Hitler days of uncertainty and weak 
mtu and the results that flowed there- 
rom. 

The President stands for a strong national 
defense and a firm foreign policy. But more, 
he recognizes that in the field of human re- 
lations and action with other peoples that 
we must have an affirmative policy—in other 
words—forward-looking, dynamic democracy 
in action. 

While the President does not know it, as 
I sit in the leaders meetings and look at 
him, I have a profound appreciation of the 
tremendous responsibilities that rest upon 
his shoulders. My one desire is to cooperate 
with the President in lightening that load. 
For the constitutional responsibilities of his 
Office makes the President a man of history. 

Involved in his judgment and decisions is 
not only the kind of world in which we are 
going to live, but also the kind of a world 
in which our children and our children’s 
children will live. And under President Ken- 
nedy we can have complete confidence that 
our children and our children’s children will 
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live in a preserved and strengthened Amer- 
ica, in a land of freedom. 

Our President is entitled to the under- 
standing support of all our people. For with 
the threat or danger confronting our coun- 
try, unity is necessary. And the unity of 
our people under the Constitution can only 
effectively be expressed through the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

It is natural for the people of any State 
to be proud of a native son who is President 
of the United States. 

The people of Massachusetts are proud 
that one of our native sons is President. 
But more, we are proud that John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy is President of the United States 
and particularly at this trying period of the 
world’s history. For with his great ability, 
his vision, sound judgment, and his extraor- 
dinary courage, I confidently predict he 
will meet the problems of this era, and that 
our beloved President will be recorded as 
one of the great constructive figures of all 
history. 

I know I express your sentiments when I 
congratulate our beloved President on his 
birthday anniversary, and wish for him every 
future happiness and success. And that 
God will guide, protect, and direct him. 

I have the great honor and privilege of 
presenting to you the President of the 
United States. 





INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS ACT, 
1962 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorpD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Senate will ask the House for a con- 
ference on H.R. 6345. This is the In- 
terior Appropriation Act of 1962. 

When this bill was reported to the 
House by the Committee on Appro- 
priations it did not include a recom- 
mendation to appropriate funds for the 
continuance of the stream valley park 
program in the State of Maryland. This 
program of land acquisition and devel- 
opment has been successful since first 
authorized by the Capper-Cramton Act 
in 1930 (46 Stat. 482). The Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations included 
funds in this bill to provide for the con- 
tinuation of this successful program 
which is now 60 percent complete and 
the Senate approved its report. I hope 
that the conferees, yet to be named for 
the House, will agree on including this 
appropriation in the conference report. 

The importance of this appropriation 
is clear when operation of this program 
is reviewed. Since 1930, the Federal 
Government has contributed 1.6 million 
in grants to the State of Maryland for 
stream valley park land acquisition. 
Local funds in excess of $10 million have 
been contributed for land acquisition, 
development, maintenance, and opera- 
tion of the stream valley park system. 

The program, as originally envisioned, 
is now 60 percent complete. On June 16, 
the Senate approved S. 588, a bill to 
increase the present authorization under 
the Capper-Cramton Act. This bill has 
as its purpose the completion of the 
stream valley park program. If the 1962 
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Interior Appropriation bill does not in- 
clude funds for expenditures in 1962, the 
future completion of the program will 
be in jeopardy. The lands needed to 
complete the remaining 40 percent of 
this program are currently threatened 
by subdivision encroachment and the 
costs of acquiring these lands are in- 
creasing each day. 

The completion of the program con- 
templated in 1930 is still one of the best 
bargains that the Federal Government 
can obtain. The stream valley parks 
provide protection against flooding, 
erosion and pollution in the streams 
flowing around and through the District 
of Columbia, At the same time, these 
park lands provide recreational areas in 
and near the Nation’s Capital for the 
metropolitan population. Rock Creek 
Park is the best known of the stream 
valley parks, but park lands on the Ana- 
costia River, Indian Creek, Northwest 
Branch, Paint Branch, Oxon Run, Sligo 
Creek, and Cabin John Creek are equally 
important. 

I hope that the House conferees will 
agree to the Senate appropriation for 
stream valley parks in the report of 
H.R. 6345. I also urge the House to give 
favorable consideration to S. 588, a bill 
to increase the authorization for future 
expenditures under the Capper-Cramton 
Act. This bill is supported by the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Secretary of the Interior, 
and I believe it to be in the best interest 
of the entire Nation. 





CENTENNIAL OF THE HOMESTEAD 
ACT 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. WEAVER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the House 
to two measures I have introduced today 
commemorating the centennial of the 
enactment of the Homestead Act dur- 
ing 1962. 

One measure, a joint resolution, re- 
quests the President to proclaim 1962 as 
the centennial of the enactment of this 
great piece of legislation. The other, a 
bill, authorizes and directs the Postmas- 
ter General to issue a commemorative 
stamp on May 20, 1962, the anniversary 
of the signing of this legislation by 
President Lincoln. 

The Homestead Act has proved to be 
one of the most farsighted pieces of leg- 
islation ever written by the U.S. Con- 
gress.. The law enabled thousands upon 
thousands of our citizens to move into, 
open up and develop our great Western 
States. It was the one piece of legisla- 
tion which made the development of 
much of the West possible. Without that 
legislation thousands of families would 
have been forced to live out their lives 
in crowded cities and would have missed 
the great adventure of farming land 
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which had never before yielded its 
abundance to mankind. 

In a very real sense we can owe our 
present ability to produce in abundance 
to the men and women who moved West 
under the impetus of the Homestead 
Act. 

I am particularly interested in this be- 
cause the first homestead granted under 
the act was near the city of Beatrice in 
Gage County, Nebr., which is in the First 
Congressional District. 

I know that plans are already under- 
way for a celebration of the event in our 
State. It is my hope that through this 
legislation the people of the United 
States will join us in that celebration. 





FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ZELENKO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, it is 
generally known that through the years 
I have voted for and actively supported 
Federal aid to education. My record 
on this subject is documented by vote 
and public utterances. 

At this moment we are on the thres- 
hold of voting on such legislation. As a 
member of the Committee on Education 
and Labor I voted for this legislation and 
supported it wholeheartedly. In view 
of my personal convictions and past 
record I, of course, intend to do so on 
the floor. My feelings on this subject 
are no secret. It has always been my 
desire to help the public school system 
and its individual students throughout 
the United States. It is well known that 
I have consistently urged Federal aid 
where needed for all students in all 
accredited educational institutions, as I 
feel it is the right and heritage of the 
American youngster to get the best edu- 
cation possible. For that reason I have 
also. introduced legislation which will 
assist those attending other than pub- 
lic institutions. _However, my desire to 
aid public schools has never in any way 
been diminished by my desire to aid 
children attending private educational 
institutions. All. of the foregoing has 
been accurately and factually reported 
in our great American press. 

In my constituency in the city of New 
York this is a most vital issue and our 
people have looked forward to the time 
when Federal assistance would be forth- 
coming to implement our educational in- 
stitution. With my people I am one in 
this desire. 

Yesterday, June 6, 1961, there ap- 
peared an editorial in one of our great 
newspapers, the New York Times. The 
tenor of the editorial was most sur- 
prising and disheartening to me for in 
substance it stated that I was a principal 
in a “highly questionable tactic” to delay 
the passage of the public school bill. 

Upon it being brought to my atten- 
tion, I immediately communicated with 
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the editor of the Times and informed 
him that there was no basis for the edi- 
torial statement and that it was inaccu- 
rate comment. I further told him that 
I never before had questioned the accu- 
racy of the New York Times, that I re- 
spected it as it is respected throughout 
the world for its fairness, accurate 
reporting and _ stimulating editorial 
comment. 

I requested the editor to make a 
thorough check of the facts and advised 
him that I would subject myself to the 
closest scrutiny, that I would assist and 
cooperate with any members of his staff 
in order that it may be proved that I 
was no part of nor did I know of any 
“questionable tactics” to delay the pas- 
sage of this vital legislation. He sug- 
gested instead that I write a letter 
stating my views, said letter to be 
published in the correspondence column 
but not in the editorial page. 

This was not satisfactory to me, where- 
upon I sent the following telegram: 

On Tuesday, June 6, 1961, you published 
an editorial on school aid in which my name 
was mentioned. Your statements regarding 
me are not based on fact. Members of your 
staff have admitted that they are not based 
on fact. These statements have caused me 
irreparable harm. 


Thereafter I received a telephone call 
from the editor in which he stated in 
substance that the telegram was “in- 
adequate” for publication, that they 
would not publish it unless I deleted cer- 
tain portions thereof. Thereupon I in- 
formed him that if he wished to publish 
the telegram he could do so oniy in its 
full context. 

In any event, it disturbs me that the 
New York Times, which is one of the 
great voices of public opinion in the 
world and which traditionally has been 
known for its principle of fairplay and 
accurate reporting, should deviate the 
slightest from these tenets. I for one 
do not wish to lose confidence in this 
great publication. 

We all agree that fair criticism based 
upon the interpretation of facts is the 
privilege and duty of a newspaper. How- 
ever, there must be a basis in fact be- 
fore any comment can fairly be made. 
It appears unjust that the sincerity of 
a leader in the crusade for this vital leg- 
islation should be impugned in the ab- 
sence of any supporting facts. 

I have confidence in the New York 
Times that it will not again turn from 
its traditional concept of fairness, es- 
pecially in the case of a single individual 
who has been aggrieved. Ishall continue 
to look to it as a necessary and informa- 
tive source of information and opinion, 
to assist me in my task as Representa- 
tive of the 21st Congressional District 
of New York. However, there shall re- 
main with me always a question as to 
why this paper should refuse to correct 
an acknowledged error. 

I have taken the time of this House 
and have used this forum out of justice 
to myself and to my constitutents who 
are entitled to know that I am still repre- 
senting them to the best of my ability in 
conformity with their wishes. 
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EMANUEL CELLER—MASTER OF THE 
MOT JUSTE 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER] is noted for the grace and 
felicity of his expression. Yesterday, 
Mr. CELLER gave a luncheon for the 
Spanish Ambassador to the United 
States, Mariano de Yturralde, and dur- 
ing the luncheon, he introduced the Am- 
bassador to those present. The words 
which he used were so graceful, so hap- 
pily chosen and so well describe the role 
which the Ambassador will be called 
upon to play in interpreting Spain and 
the United States to one another, that 
I feel that they should be read by Mem- 
bers of Congress generally. 

I am happy to include these remarks 
herewith: 


It is always, to me, a happy occasion when 
I have the opportunity to say some words 
about a personage of distinction, of culture, 
of wit. Such a man is His Excellency, the 
Ambassador from Spain, Mariano de Ytur- 
ralde. 

Ambassador Yturralde is no stranger to 
America, having served in Washington as 
commercial counselor in 1945. His educa- 
tion in England, his studies at the Institute 
of Law in The Hague, his ambassadorships 
to Ireland and to Canada, as well as to the 
United States, have given him insights into 
the Anglo-Saxon basis of our jurisprudence 
and the pluralism of culture. 

Hence, he is in an enviable position to 
translate our customs, our mores, our law, 
for the good people of Spain, the hopes, the 
aspirations, the ideals, of the people of our 
Nation. He has learned, I know, that be- 
cause we criticize ourselves freely, we do not 
fear criticism; indeed, ours is the climate 
that embraces the cleansing properties of 
laughter. Through his offices, the peoples 
of our respective countries will receive fresh 
insights, which will make our communica- 
tion easier and our mutual understanding 
clearer. 

By all means, let us continue to exchange 
views and, in this exchange, value the free- 
dom that permits us so to do. 





PROPOSED AGRICULTURAL _ RE- 
SEARCH PROJECT IN CUBA 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. MonacGan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 26, I wrote to Ambassador Adlai 
Stevenson expressing disapproval of the 
reported action of the Governing Coun- 
cil of the United Nations Special Fund 
in approving a proposed agricultural re- 
search project in Cuba. 
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I suggested that it was the height of 
folly for the United States to be pro- 
viding approximately 45 percent of the 
United Nations share of such a project 
in view of the Castro support of the anti- 
American Communist program. 

In the absence of Ambassador Steven- 
son, I received a reply to my letter from 
Philip M. Klutznick, U.S. representative 
in the Economic and Social Council. 
Mr. Klutznick’s letter is as follows: 


JUNE 6, 1961. 
Hon. JOHN S. MONAGAN, 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MONAGAN: In the ab- 
sence of Ambassador Stevenson, I am reply- 
ing to your letter to him of May 26 about 
the action of the Governing Council of the 
United Nations Special Fund with respect 
to the proposed agricultural research project 
in Cuba. 

Having spoken for the United States in 
the Governing Council when this matter 
was considered on May 24, I am glad to give 
you the facts as they are known to me. 

1. The enabling resolution of the United 
Nations Special Fund provides that assist- 
ance by the Fund “shall not be a means of 
foreign economic and political interference 
in the internal affairs of the country * * * 
concerned and shall not be accompanied by 
any conditions of a political nature.” This 
provision has assured the integrity of the 
Special Fund in at least two cases: one in 
which the Governing Council approved a 
project for the Republic of China over So- 
viet objections, and another in which it 
approved a project for Israel over the ob- 
jections of an Arab country. In both cases 
the objections were essentially political, and 
in both cases the projects not only were ap- 
proved by the Council but were put into 
actual operation. These precedents clearly 
ruled out as ineffective any effort by us to 
defeat the project for Cuba on political 
grounds. 

2. Having in mind this background, in 
my statement to the Governing Council on 
the Cuban project I was at pains to make 
clear that the United States based its ob- 
jection to the project not on political grounds 
but on practical economic, technical, and 
administrative grounds. I pointed out the 
difficulties and harassment which the Cuban 
Government had recently put in the way of 
foreign agricultural experts from various in- 
ternational organizations, and specifically 
the treatment of a technical mission from 
the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, which the Cuban authorities re- 
cently evicted from its premises in Havana. 
I called attention to the failure of Cuba, 
alone among the 18 members of that same 
regional Institute, to take any step toward 
ratifying a 1958 protocol designed to expand 
the Institute’s program of agricultural edu- 
cation and research. I reminded the Gov- 
erning Council of its own action last De- 
cember in approving a $4 million Special 
Fund grant for the expansion of the Insti- 
tute—an expansion now being blocked by 
Cuba’s failure to act. I cited reports that 
some 700 Cuban agronomists had been dis- 
placed for political or other reasons by the 
Castro regime; that the number of Cuban 
cattle, through indiscriminate slaughter, has 
dropped from 6 million to 3.5 million head; 
that other resources and equipment had been 
misused and ruined; and that Dr. Castro had 
announced his plan to bring 300 agricul- 
tural technicians from another country 
(actually the Soviet Union). 

8. In concluding my statement I pointed 
out that the circumstances I had mentioned 
had, in the main, arisen or come to light 
since the managing director and his staff 
had studied the Cuban project, and that 
action on the matter should therefore be 
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delayed pending a review in the light of the 
new facts. “We are confident, therefore,” I 
concluded, “that the project will not pro- 
ceed until the staff has satisfied itself about 
the questions we have raised and is certain 
that the project can be completed success- 
fully to the ultimate benefit of the Cuban 
people.” 

4. The matter is by no means concluded. 
Approval by the Governing Council author- 
izes the managing director to enter into de- 
tailed negotiations, looking toward a pos- 
sible plan of operations. Until such a plan, 
meeting the rigorous standards of the Spe- 
cial Fund is mutually agreed upon, the proj- 
ect is nota reality. Strict adherence to these 
standards is further buttressed by the fact 
that the United States was not alone in the 
discussion in the Governing Council, since 
several other delegations emphasized the 
need for careful consideration of the objec- 
tions which we had raised. Representatives 
of most of the nations on the Governing 
Council felt it- would be unwise to take the 
unprecedented action of forcing a vote with- 
in the council on the Cuba project for two 
reasons. First, it would be interpreted as a 
violation of the prohibition against political 
criteria set forth in the enabling resolution. 
Second, it is normal practice for the staff 
of the Special Fund to review projects from 
a technical viewpoint even after approval 
by the Governing Council. For these rea- 
sons, the U.S. delegate objected to the Cuban 
project on economic, technical, and admin- 
istrative grounds and obtained assurances 
that these points will be investigated care- 
fully before any action is taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, 
U.S. Representative in the Economic 
and Social Council. 


This report is unsatisfactory to the 
extent that it places the objections of 
the United States solely upon economic, 
technical, and administrative grounds. 
Nevertheless, I welcome the assurance of 
the U.S. representative in the Economic 
and Social Council that the objections of 
the United States are holding up this 
project. 

It may be the part of diplomacy to 
base our objections upon economic, tech- 
nical, and administrative grounds, but 
our basic objection should be on the 
grounds of our national interest against 
any proposal which would directly or in- 
directly assist the Communist penetra- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere. 





NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE EN- 
DORSES IDEA OF AMERICAN EX- 
PORT CREDITS GUARANTY CORP. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Board of Trade has adopted a reso- 
lution recommending the creation of an 
American Export Credits Guaranty 
Corp. 

This resolution was adopted on May 
11, 1961. On May 16, 1961, my distin- 
guished colleague from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALL] and I introduced H.R. 7103 
and H.R. 7102, respectively, to accomplish 
this purpose. 

The following statement of the board 
of trade presents some excellent reasons 
for the passage of H.R. 7102. It was is- 
sued on May 16: 

The New York Board of Trade, the civic 
association representing the businesses and 
industries in the New York area, has called 
upon Congress to set up a national system 
for issuance of export credit guarantees in- 
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suring American exporters of goods and serv- 
ices. The board expressed itself in favor of 
the plan devised by the National Coordinat- 
ing Committee for Export Credit Guarantees. 
This plan is embodied in a bill introduced 
today in the House of Representatives by 
Congressman ABRAHAM J. MULTER, of New 
York, and Congressman WILLIAM B, WIDNALL, 
of New Jersey. 

Philip F. Swart, president of the board, 
announced the action of the board’s direc- 
tors and said that messages are being sent to 
the New York Congressmen and Government 
Officials concerned with international eco- 
nomic affairs. 

The board said there is a continuing ur- 
gent need for improved export credit guar- 
antee facilities. (Export credit guarantees 
are a form of insurance that reimburses an 
exporter for losses that result from political 
hazards, such as war, or blockage of currency 
transfer, or commercial conditions, such as 
bankruptcy of the buyer.) 

The board said it acted because of mount- 
ing competition making deeper inroads into 
traditional markets for U.S. products and 
services and our current balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. It called for a program which 
will contribute to the expansion of U.S. ex- 
ports on a sound basis. The board said: 
“There is also a need to modernize and 
adapt American export credit equipment to 
put our exporters on an equal footing with 
the facilities available to their foreign com- 
petitors.” 

In supporting the export credit guarantee 
proposal advanced by the National Coordi- 
nating Committee, the New York Board of 
Trade declares itself in favor of a federally 
chartered corporation that would be set up 
with private capital. The corporation would 
have the right to borrow from the US. 
Treasury to cover political-risk losses beyond 
current capacity to handle. This borrowing 
privilege would entitle the Government to a 
single representative on the corporation’s 
board of directors. 

It also was reviewed in “The United States 
and World Trade Report” of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
which called it the most significant in terms 
of its breadth of support among the alterna- 
tive methods of providing export credit 
guarantees. 

Currently, the Export-Import Bank, a US. 
agency, provides the only political-risk cov- 
erage of export credits. In most of the lead- 
ing trading nations of the world, govern- 
mental agencies have been established to 
give their own exporters guarantee facilities, 
generally much broader and more flexible 
than those available to American exporters. 
Such facilities largely determine the free- 
dom of credit terms an exporter can extend 
to his customers. Therefore, they are an 
important factor in deciding which export 
closes a sale in most world markets today. 


The text of the resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION OF NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE, 
INc. 


Whereas, believing that, with mounting 
competition making deeper inroads into 
traditional markets for U.S. products and 
services and with our current balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, there is a continuing urgent 
need for a program which will contribute to 
the expansion of U.S. exports on a sound 
basis, and that there is also a need to mod- 
ernize and adapt American export credit 
equipment to prevailing world market con- 
ditions by providing U.S. exporters with fa- 
cilities which they do not now possess, but 
which are in effective use by all other prin- 
cipal trading nations; and 

Whereas having duly considered a proposal 
prepared by the National Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Export Credit Guarantees, provid- 
ing for the creation of a federally chartered 
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American Export Credit Guaranty Corpora- 
tion for the of such facilities, 
with Government support as therein pro- 
vided : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the New York Board of 
Trade, Inc., urge the Congress of the United 
States to enact legislation establishing a na- 
tional system for issuance of export credit 
guarantees insuring American exporters of 

and services against loss due to: 

1. Political risks, including restriction on 
the transfer of payments from the buyer’s 
country to the United States; war, revolu- 
tion and expropriation in the debtor’s coun- 
try; and other governmental action which 
is beyond the control of the exporter or the 
foreign buyer; 

2. Commercial credit risks, including in- 
solvency and protracted default of the buy- 
er, his failure or refusal to accept goods, 
and any other loss (other than a political 
risk loss) not normally insurable with in- 
surers covering other than export credit 
risk; and be it further 

Resolved, That the New York Board of 
Trade, Inc. favors the export credits guar- 
anty plan prepared by the National Coordi- 
nating Committee for Export Credit Guaran- 
tees substantially in the form presented to 
this board providing for the creation of a 
federally chartered American Export Credits 
Guaranty Corporation and for the support 
thereof by the U.S. Government in the man- 
ner and to the extent provided in the com- 
mittee’s plan; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the Secretary of State, U.S. Depart- 
ment of State; the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, U.S. Treasury; the Secretary of Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce; the 
Secretary of Agriculture, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture; the Secretary of Labor, US. 
Department of Labor; the Director of the 
International Cooperation Administration; 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System; the President and Directors of 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend re- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. Jonas to include in his remarks 
today certain tables. 

Mr. RANDALL. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MIcHEL) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. PE.LLy in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Corman) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MULTER in two instances. 

Mr. Burke of Kentucky. 

Mr. McDonovucH. 

Mr. DADDARIO. 





BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on June 6, 1961, pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
bills of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 1346. An act for the relief of John 
Napoli; 

H.R. 4327. An act to amend section 714 of 
title 32, United States Code, to authorize 
certain payments of deceased members’ final 
accounts without the necessity of settle- 
ment by General Accounting Office; 

H.R. 4940. An act relating to duty-free im- 
ports of Philippine tobacco; and 

H.R.5178. An act for the relief of the 
Reynolds Feal Corp., New York, N.Y., and the 
Lydick Roofing Co., Fort Worth Tex. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, June 8, 1961, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


995. A letter from the President and Chair- 
man, Export-Import Bank of Washington, 
transmitting the semiannual report of the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington as of 
the close of business, December 31, 1960, pur- 
suant to the Export-Import Bank Act of 1945, 
as amended; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

996. A letter from the Administrator, Gen- 
eral Services Administration, transmitting 
the report of the Archivist of the United 
States on records proposed for disposal under 
the law; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

997. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to create trial 
boards for the U.S. Park Police, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

998. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of a 
proposed bill entitled “A bill to direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
lands and personal property to the State of 
Washington”; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

999. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, relative to the application 
for a loan by the Klamath Basin Improve- 
ment District in Klamath County, Oreg., 
for the construction of extensions to the 
Klamath project, pursuant to the Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act of 1956; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1000. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a draft of a proposed 
bill entitled “A bill for the relief of Joe 
Kawakami”; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

1001. A letter from the Administrator, 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report to the Committee 
on Science and Astronautics of the House of 
Representatives, pursuant to section 1(f) of 
the act of June 1, 1960 (74 Stat. 151); to the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

1002. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a draft of 
a proposed bill entitled “A bill to authorize 
pilot training and employment programs for 
youth including on-the-job and other ap- 
propriate training, local public service pro- 
grams, and conservation programs”; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 2730. A bill to repeal section 791 
of title 18 of the United States Code so as 
to extend the application of chapter 37 of 
title 18, relating to espionage and censorship; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 452). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 6882. A bill to provide for 
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one additional Assistant Secretary of Labor 
in the Department of Labor; without amend. 
ment (Rept. No. 453). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary, 
H.R. 74. A bill to reimburse the city of New 
York for expenditure of funds to rehabilitate 
slip 7 in the city of New York for use by the 
U.S. Army; with amendment (Rept. No. 454). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 4528. A bill for the relief of certain per- 
sons involved in the negotiation of forged 
or fraudulent Government checks issued at 
Parks Air Force Base, Calif.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 455). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7099. A bill to validate payments of cer- 
tain per diem allowances made to members 
and former members of the U.S. Coast Guard 
while serving in special programs Overseas; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 456). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 5486. A bill to pro- 
hibit the examination in District of Columbia 
courts of any minister of religion in connec- 
tion with any communication made to him 
in his professional capacity, without the 
consent of the party to such communica- 
tion; with amendment (Rept. No. 457). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 7154. A bill to au- 
thorize the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to regulate the keeping and run- 
ning at large of dogs; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 458). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 7218. A bill to pro- 
vide that the authorized strength of the 
Metropolitan Police force of the District of 
Columbia shall be not less than 3,000 officers 
and members; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 459). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. H.R. 7053. A bill to pro- 
vide for the admission of certain evidence in 
the courts of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 460). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 330. Resolution 
for consideration of H.R. 7446, a bill to pro- 
vide a 1-year extension of the existing cor- 
porate normal-tax rate and of certain ex- 
cise-tax rates; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 461). Referred to the House Calendar. 





PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 7529. A bill to provide for the denial 
of passports to persons knowingly engaged in 
activities intended to further the interna- 
tional Communist movement; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 7530. A bill to amend the Employment 
Act of 1946 to establish policies with respect 
to productive capital investments of the 
Government; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 7531. A bill for the relief of the State 
of New Hampshire; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

H.R. 7532. A bill to amend title 39 of the 

United States Code relating to funds received 
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by the Post Office Department from pay- 
ments for damage to personal property, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. NYGAARD: 

H.R. 7533. A bill to provide for the division 
of the State of North Dakota into two judi- 
cial districts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLSEN: 

H.R. 7534. A bill to stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc by small domestic producers on 
public, Indian, and other lands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 7535. A bill to stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc in the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R. 7536. A bill to authorize pilot training 
and employment programs for youths includ- 
ing on-the-job and other appropriate train- 
ing, local public service programs, and 
conservation programs; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 7537. A bill to provide for adjusting 
conditions of competition between certain 
domestic industries and foreign industries 
with respect to the level of wages and the 
working conditions in the production of 
articles imported into the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHORT: 

H.R. 7538. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a spring wheat quality research 
laboratory in the State of North Dakota; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.R. 7539. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special series of postage stamps 
in commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
of the enactment of the Homestead Act; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. ALFORD: 

H.R. 7540. A bill relating to the trans- 
portation of mail by highway post office serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 7541. A bill to authorize pilot train- 
ing and employment programs for youth in- 
cluding on-the-job and other appropriate 
training, local public service programs, and 
conservation programs; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

H.R. 7542. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit retirement by 
all persons in the United States at the age 
of 60 years with benefits that will assure 
full participation by elderly persons gen- 
erally in prevailing national standards of 
living, to provide like benefits for disabled 
persons, and to provide benefits for certain 
female heads of families and for certain 
children; to provide for the establishment 
and operation of this system of social se- 
curity by an equitable gross income tax; 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 7543. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit retirement by 
all persons in the United States at the age 
of 60 years with benefits that will assure full 
participation by elderly persons generally in 
prevailing national standards of living, to 
provide like benefits for disabled persons, 
and to provide benefits for certain female 
heads of families and for certain children; to 
provide for the establishment and operation 
of this system of social security by an 
equitable gross income tax; and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 7544. A bill to amend section 202(c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for partial exemption from the provisions 
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of part II of such act of terminal area 
motor carrier operations performed by or for 
common carriers by water in interstate com- 
merce subject to the Shipping Act, 1916, and 
the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 7545. A bill declaring the Communist 
Party and similar revolutionary organizations 
illegal; making membership in, or partici- 
pation in the revolutionary activity of, the 
Communist Party or any other organization 
furthering the revolutionary conspiracy by 
force and violence a criminal offense; and 
providing penalties; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 7546. A bill to amend section 109 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide bene- 
fits for members of the armed forces of na- 
tions allied with the United States in World 
War I or World War II; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 7547. A bill to increase from $600 to 
$1,000 the personal income tax exemptions 
of a taxpayer (including the exemption for 
a spouse, the exemption for a dependent, and 
the additional exemption for old age or 
blindness); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 7548. A bill to exempt from coverage 
under the old-age, survivors and disability 
insurance program self-employed individuals 
who hold certain religious beliefs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WEAVER: 

H.J. Res. 442. Joint resolution to provide 
for the observance of the centennial of the 
enactment of the Homestead Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BATTIN: 

H. Con. Res. 326. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the proposed trade by Cuba of 
prisoners for tractors; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. DAWSON: 

H. Con. Res. 327. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the printing of additional copies 
of House Document No. 198 of the 84th 
Congress, entitled ‘“‘The Commission on In- 
tergovernmental Relations”; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. Con. Res. 328. Concurrent resolution re- 
questing the President to call a national 
conference on commercial fishing; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H. Res. 328. Resolution disapproving Re- 
organization Plan No. 5 transmitted to Con- 
gress by the President on May 24, 1961; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. O’BRIEN of Illinois: 

H. Res. 329. Resolution to pay the Clerk of 
the House for expenses incurred in preparing 
contested-election cases; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 

By Mr. STEED: 

H. Res. 331. Resolution relating to the 
basic compensation of the stationery clerk 
and the assistant stationery clerk; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. MILLER of New York: 

H.R. 7549. A bill for the relief of the Lewis 
Invisible Machine Stitch Co., Inc., now 
known as Lewis Sewing Machine Co.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSS: 

H.R. 7550. A bill to validate the convey- 

ance of certain land in the State of Cali- 
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fornia by the Central Pacific Railway to 
Edna Rhodes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. RAY: 

H.R. 7551. A bill to authorize Maj. Vincent 
Philip Paolucci, U.S. Army, to accept the 
title of Knight of the Order of the Italian 
Republic, bestowed upon him by the Gov- 
ernment of Italy; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 7552. A bill for the relief of Tadeusz 
Romuald Czyz; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 7553. A bill for the relief of Chang 
Sheng (also known as Rafael Chang Sing); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROOSEVELT: 

H.R. 7554. A bill for the relief of Mee Jin 
Lew (also known as Lew Pui King); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SAUND: 

H.R. 7555. A bill for the relief of Esther 

Khoe; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. JARMAN: 

H.R. 7556. A bill for the relief of Dr. J. A. 

Lewis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MERROW: 

H.R. 7557. A bill for the relief of Deme- 
trios Batistas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


172. By Mr. MULTER: Petition of the 
Committee of One Million Against the Ad- 
mission of Communist China to the United 
Nations; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

173. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Fran- 
cisco Ghigliotty, Guayanilla, P.R., relative to 
an investigation of unjust treatment of gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

174. Also, petition of Chyung Sang Bak, 
Pusan, Korea, relative to a redress of griev- 
ance relating to a claim; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

175. Also, petition of Thalia S. Woods, 
Spencer County Democratic Women’s Club, 
Gentryville, Ind., relative to a resolution 
adopted by the Spencer County (Ind.) 
Democratic Women’s Club supporting the 
achievements of the President and the 
Congress; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 





SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1961 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Father of all mankind, with minds 
burdened for the Nation and for the 
world, we turn to Thee in this baffling 
hour, praying that in this fear-haunted 
earth the flame of our faith may not 
grow dim. Unworthy though we are, 
Thou hast made us keepers for our day 
of the holy torch of freedom the Found- 
ing Fathers kindled with their lives. 

We would share that sacred fire until 
tyranny everywhere is consumed and 
thus all the nations of the earth be 
blessed. 

Steel our wills and steady our hands 
with power and wisdom, that with eager 
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joy we may dedicate the Nation’s 
strength to throw open the gates of a 
new life for Thy children everywhere. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 





THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
June 6, 1961, was dispensed with. 





MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, notified the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 86-42, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Howarp W. Rosison, of 
New York, as a member of the U.S. dele- 
gation of the Canada-United States In- 
terparliamentary Group, on the part of 
the House. 

The message announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 1852) to authorize appro- 
priations for aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, disagreed to by the Sen- 
ate; agreed to the conference asked by 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Vinson, Mr. Kiipay, Mr. Rivers of South 
Carolina, Mr. PH1ILBIn, Mr. HEBERT, Mr. 
ARENDS, Mr. Gavin, Mr. VAN ZANDT, and 
Mr. BaTEs were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 277) for 
the relief of Erica Barth, with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolution, in which it request- 
ed the concurrence of the Senate: 


H.R.1353. An act for the relief of Max 
Bleier; 

H.R.1899. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Josefa Pidlaoan and daughter, Annabelle 
Pidlaoan; 

H.R. 1477. An 
surch Rinehart; 

H.R. 1620. An 
Pi Corsa; 

H.R. 1626. An 
Konko; 

H.R. 1687. An 
Games, Inc.; 

H.R.1891. An act for the relief of Enic. 
William J. Stevens; 

H.R. 1911. An act for the relief of Ricaredo 
Bernabe Dela Cena; 

H.R. 1915. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sode Hatta; 

H.R. 2360. An act for 
Tome Takamoto; 

ELR. 2686. An act for the relief of Louis J. 
Rosenstein; 

H.R. 2973. An act for the relief of Anthony 
Robert Lowry (Antonio Piantadosi) ; 

H.R.3101. An act for the relief of David 
Riley, lieutenant colonel, U.S. Marine Corps; 

H.R. 4557. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Martinez-Lopez; 

H.R. 4565. An act for the relief of Nora 
M. Hammond; 

H.R. 4639. An act for the relief of Rear 
Adm. Carl H. Cotter; 

H.R. 4872. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. James H. McMurray; 

H.R. 6224. An act for the rélief of Miss 
FE.~ie Robey; ° 


act for the relief of Man- 
act for the relief of Kejen 
act for the relief of Jack 


act for the relief of World 


the relief of Mrs. 
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H.R. 6452. An act for the relief of Nissim 
S. Tawil, Esther Tawil (nee Goldman), 


Solomn Tawil, Isaac Tawil, Kathy Tawil, 


Macqueline Tawil, and Sarina Goldman; 

H.R. 6453. An act for the relief of Earl 
Gupton; 

H.R. 6767. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Stype; 

H.R. 7444. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 437. Joint resolution relating to 
the time for filing a report on renegotiation 
by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore: 


S. 133. An act giving the consent of Con- 
gress to a compact between the State of 
Arizona and the State of Nevada establish- 
ing a boundary between those States; 

S. 1941. An act to authorize construction 
of community support facilities at Los 
Alamos County, N. Mex.; and 

S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution designating 
the week of October 9-15, 1961, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week. 





HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tion were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H.R. 1353. An act for the relief of Max 
Bleier; 

H.R.1399. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Josefa Pidlaoan and daughter, Annabelle 
Pidlaoan; 

H.R. 1477. An act for the relief of Man- 
surch Rinehart; 

H.R. 1620. An act for the relief of Kejen 
Pi Corsa; 

H.R. 1626. An act for the relief of Jack 
Konko; 

H.R. 1687. An act for the relief of World 
Games, Inc.; 

H.R. 1891. An act for the relief of Enlic. 
William J. Stevens; 

H.R.1911. An act for the relief of Ri- 
caredo Bernabe Dela Cena; 

—~H.R. 1915. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sode Hatta; 

H.R. 2360. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Tome Takamoto; 

H.R. 2686. An act for the relief of Louis J. 
Rosenstein; 

H.R. 2973. An act for the relief of An- 
thony Robert Lowry (Antonio Piantadosi) ; 

H.R.3101. An act for the relief of David 
Riley, lieutenant colonel, U.S. Marine Corps; 

H.R. 4557. An act for the relief of Manuel 
Martinez-Lopez; 

H.R. 4565. An act for the relief of Nora M. 
Hammond; 

H.R. 4639. An act for the relief of Rear 
Adm. Carl H. Cotter; 

H.R. 4872. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. James H. McMurray; 

H.R. 6224. An act for the relief of Miss 
Elsie Robey; 

H.R. 6452. An act for the relief of Nissim 
S. Tawil, Esther Tawil (nee Goldman), 
Solomn Tawil, Isaac Tawil, Kathy Tawil, 
Macqueline Tawil, and Sarina Goldman; 

H.R. 6453. An act for the relief of Earl 
Gupton; and 

H.R. 6767. An act for the relief of Charles 
H. Stype; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 7444. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and re- 
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lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1962, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

H.J. Res. 437. Joint resolution relating to 
the time for filing a report on renegotiation 
by the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation; to the Committee on Finance. 





TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE BUSI- 
NESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
der the rule, there will be the usual 
morning hour for the transaction of rou- 
tine business. I ask unanimous consent 
that statements in connection therewith 
be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, to 
consider, under the new reports, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 





EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Clarence F. Pautzke, of Washington, to be 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; and 

Wiliiam E. Blankinship, Jr., and sundry 
other persons, for appointment in the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the Executive 
Calendar, under the new reports, will 
be stated. 





U.S. ATTORNEYS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations of U.S. attorneys. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 





U.S. MARSHALS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of U.S. marshals. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nominations will be 
considered en bloc; and, without objec- 
tion, they are confirmed. 

That completes the new reports on the 
calendar. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 
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LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the consid- 
eration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following com- 
munication and letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


YourH EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES ACT OF 
1961 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation to authorize pilot train- 
ing and employment programs for youth 
including on-the-job and other appropriate 
training, local public service programs, and 
conservation programs (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


Report ON REVIEW OF ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
AND RELATED MATTERS, OFFICE OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATOR, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
AGENCY 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the review of accounting 
system and related matters, Office of the Ad- 
ministrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, dated June 1961 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


CREATION OF TRIAL BOArDs For U.S. PARK 
POLICE 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to create Trial Boards for 
the U.S. Park Police, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS AND PERSONAL 
PROPERTY TO STATE OF WASHINGTON 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain lands and 
personal property to the State of Washing- 
ton (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


A letter from the Administrator, General 
Services Administration, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the Archivist of the United States on a list 
of papers and documents on the files of sev- 
eral departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment which are not needed in the con- 
duct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore ap- 
pointed Mr. JoHnston and Mr. CARLSON 
members of the committee on the part of 
the Senate. 





CONCURRENT RESOLUTION OF 
OKLAHOMA LEGISLATURE 
Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, a concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Oklahoma, favoring the retention of 
the 2714-percent depletion provision on 
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oil and gas production in income tax 
laws. I ask unanimous consent that the 
concurrent resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and, under the rule, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 554 


“Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to retain the 2714 -per- 
cent depletion provision on oil and gas 
production in income tax laws; directing 
distribution of copies 


“Whereas the Congress of the United 
States, in its wisdom, did enact percentage 
depletion legislation on oil and gas produc- 
tion some 35 years ago in order to enable the 
great oil industry of this Nation to find more 
oil; and 

“Whereas Congress took this action of pro- 
viding percentage depletion, which today 
touches over 100 extractive industries, in 
order to assure said industries of a means by 
which depleted capital could be regained; 
and 

“Whereas percentage depletion has pro- 
vided the incentive which has enabled the 
oil industry to maintain the oil production 
necessary to support our national economy 
and meet our military needs; and 

“Whereas experts agree that the national 
demand for petroleum production in years to 
come will continue to grow as demand out- 
strips reserve with an estimated need in an 
amount in excess of 14 million barrels per 
day being consumed in the United States 
by the year 1967; and 

“Whereas the forecast need for the year 
1967 challenges the oil industry to find 
100,000 barrels of oil every 15 minutes, and, 
in order to keep abreast with demands, the 
industry must double the present rate of 
oil discovery by this same future date; and 

“Whereas percentage depletion applies 
only to the field value of the crude oil and 
raw gas, and only to the extent it can be 
produced at a profit; and 

“Whereas over a long period of time with- 
out percentage depletion and the incentive 
it provides to find new sources of crude, a 
steadily shrinking oil industry, laboring 
under an inequitable tax burden, would pay 
fewer dollars per year in Federal taxes, and 
State and local revenues would be adversely 
affected immediately; and 

“Whereas a cut in percentage depletion 
would surely diminish petroleum resources, 
unless the price of every product made from 
petroleum, as well as the cost of services pro- 
vided through petroleum, were to be in- 
creased substantially to compensate for the 
cut; and 

“Whereas percentage depletion has accom- 
plished exactly what the Congress of the 
United States intended it to do—it has 
enabled the oil industry to find oil: Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 28th Oklahoma Legislature (the Sen- 
ate concurring therein) : 

“SECTION 1. That the 87th Congress of the 
United States be and is hereby memorial- 
ized to retain the percentage depletion 
allowance at 2714 percent, that percentage 
which it has wisely and steadfastly main- 
tained for a period of 35 years, in order to 
assure this Nation of an adequate supply of 
oil reserves. 

“Sec. 2. That duly authenticated copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Honorable 
John F. Kennedy; to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the Honorable 
Sam Raysurn; to the majority leader of the 
U.S. Senate, the Honorable MIKE MANSFIELD; 
to the minority leader of the U.S. Senate, 
the Honorable Evererr Dirksen; to the 


minority leader of the US. 
Representatives, the Honorable CHARLES 
HaLiteck; to the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, Congressman 
Witsur Mitts; to the minority chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, Con- 
gressman NoaH Mason; and to every mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma congressional dele- 
gation.” 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 606. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of a shellfisheries research center at 
Milford, Conn. (Rept. No. 354); 

S. 1931. A bill to extend the provisions of 
title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, relating to war risk insurance (Rept. 
No. 351); and 

H.R. 2457. An act to amend title V of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, in order to clarify 
the construction subsidy provisions with re- 
spect to reconstruction, reconditioning, and 
conversion, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 352). 

By Mr. KERR, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

§. 120. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to provide for a more 
effective program of water pollution control 
(Rept. No. 353). 





ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 156) to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Com- 
merce, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Com- 
merce is authorized to expend from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, during the 
Eighty-seventh Congress, for the purposes 
specified in section 134(a) of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, $10,000 in addi- 


tion to the amount authorized in such 
section. 





BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. METCALF (for himself and 
Mr. MANSFIELD) : 

S. 2026. A bill to provide assistance for 
certain landless Indians in the State of Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. BripGes, Mr. Burpick, Mr. Brrp 
of Virginia, Mr. CaPeHarT, Mr. CaRL- 
SON, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. DworsHak, Mr. Fonc, Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER, Mr. Hickey, Mr. Hot- 
LAND, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Mr. MEtTcaLF, Mr. MILLER, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. MunpT, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
Witey, Mr. Younc of North Dakota, 
Mr. McGee, Mr. GRUENING, and Mr. 
DIRKSEN ) : 

5. 2027. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps in com- 
memoration of the 100th anniversary of 
the enactment of the Homestead Act; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Curtis when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LAUSCHE (for himself and 
Mr. MCCLELLAN) : 

S. 2028. &£ bill to amend section 303 of 
the Defense Production Act of 1950, as 
amended, by providing for access to con- 
tractors’ records by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 2029. A bill to revise the laws relating 
to depository libraries; to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the remarks of Mr. LauscHE when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER: 

S. 2030. A bill to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall conduct a study to 
determine the desirability and practicability 
of the adoption by the United States of the 
metric system of weights and measures; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mrs. NEuBERGER when 
she introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 2031. A bill to exempt from coverage 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program self-employed individuals 
who hold certain religious beliefs; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLarkK when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

S. 2032. A bill consenting to the amend- 
ment of the compact between the States of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio relating to Pymatun- 
ing Lake; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RUSSELL (for himself and 
Mr. TALMADGE) : 

S. 2033. A bill to amend section 90 of title 
28, United States Code, so as to provide for 
a new division within the Northern Judicial 
District of the State of Georgia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PASTORE: 

S. 2084. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, in order to 
expedite and improve the administrative 
process by authorizing the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to delegate func- 
tions in adjudicatory cases, repealing the re- 
view staff provisions, and revising related 
provisions; and 

S. 2035. A bill to provide that section 315 
of the Communications Act of 1934 shall 
not apply to candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, U.S. Senator and Representative, 
and Governor of any State; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Pastore when he 
introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2036. A bill to authorize pilot training 
and employment programs for youth in- 
cluding on-the-job and other appropriate 
training, local public service programs, and 
conservation programs; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HumpHrey when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S. 2037. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and certain supplementary 
and related acts with respect to the require- 
ment of an oath for certain reports, appli- 
cations, and complaints filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission; and 

S. 2038. A bill to create the National Cap- 
ital Airports Corporation, to provide for op- 
eration of the federally owned civil airports 
in the District of Columbia or its vicinity 
by the Corporation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Commerce. - 
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(See the remarks of Mr. MaGnuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2039. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
Commerce to undertake studies of the eco- 
nomic effects of deactivating certain perma- 
nent military installations situated in areas 
of substantial unemployment; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 2040. A bill for the relief of Zenzaburo 

Yasuda; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

S. 2041. A bill for the relief of Triantafilia 
Swteriou Zouglas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. Bripces, Mr. Burpick, Mr. 
Byrp of Vircina, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
CARLSON, Mr. CARROLL, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. DworsHak, Mr. FonG, Mr. HIck- 
ENLOOPER, Mr. HicKey, Mr. HOLLAND, 
Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
MetcaLF, Mr. MILLER, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Munont, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. SCHOEP- 
PEL, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. WILEY, Mr. 
Youne of North Dakota, Mr. McGEE, 
Mr. JOHNSTON, Mr. GRUENING, and 
Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to provide for 
the observance of the centennial of the en- 
actment of the Homestead Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CurTIs. when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request) : 

S.J. Res. 99. Joint resolution to commem- 
orate the 75th anniversary of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGNuSON when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 





RESOLUTION 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 156) to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Com- 
merce, which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. MaGNnuson, 
which appears under the heading “Re- 
ports of Committees.’’) 





COMMEMORATION OF 100TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF ENACTMENT OF 
THE HOMESTEAD ACT 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in 1962, 
we shall observe the 100th anniversary 
of the enactment of the Homestead Act. 
A great many historians of considerable 
prominence and authority have declared 
that the Homestead Act was the finest 
act ever passed by a legislative body in 
order to place public lands in the hands 
of its citizens. 

The Homestead Act has given us a 
nation of property owners. It was the 
Homestead Act that built the West. 
Following the war, the men who wore 
the blue and those who wore the gray 
participated in homesteading, and all of 
them contributed a great part to the 
building of the West. 





June 7 


Mr. President, I introduce, for appro- 
priate reference, two measures. One is 
a joint resolution, introduced by me on 
behalf of myself, my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
and Senators BENNETT, BIBLE, Boscgs, 
BrIpGES, Burpick, Byrp of Virginia, 
CAPEHART, CARLSON, CARROLL, Cooper, 
DworsHAKk, FONG, HICKENLOOPER, 
HICKEY, HOLLAND, KEFAUVER, MANSFIELD, 
METCALF, MILLER, Moss, Munpt, Nev- 
BERGER, SCHOEPPEL, SYMINGTON, WILEY, 
Youne of North Dakota, McGee, Joun- 
STON, GRUENING, and DIRKSEN. 

This joint resolution calls upon the 
President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the calendar year 1962 as the 
centennial of the enactment of the 
Homestead Act, and calls upon the Gov- 
ernors of the States, mayors of cities, 
and other public officials, as well as 
other persons, organizations, and 
groups, particularly in the States most 
directly affected by the Homestead Act, 
to observe such centennial by appropri- 
ate ceremonies, and to provide, in such 
manner as he deems appropriate, for 
participation by Federal agencies and 
Officials in such observance. 

Mr. President, I also introduce, on be- 
half of myself, my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], 
and Senators BENNETT, BisLE, BRIDGES, 
Burpick, Byrp of Virginia, CaPEHart, 
CARLSON, CARROLL, COOPER, DWORSHAK, 
Fonc, HICKENLOOPER, Hickey, HOLLAND, 
KEFAUVER, MANSFIELD, METCALF, MILLER, 
Moss, Munpt, NEUBERGER, SCHOEPPEL, 
SYMINGTON, WILEY, Younc of North 
Dakota, McGee, GRUENING, and D1rK- 
SEN, whose names appear on the meas- 
ure, a bill directing the Postmaster 
General to issue a centennial stamp 
commemorating the 100th anniversary 
of the Homestead Act. 

Mr. President, few measures passed by 
Congress have had the far-reaching ef- 
fect of this act, which was passed after 
many years of debate. It is the corner- 
stone upon which a great portion of the 
economy of our country was built. It 
gave us a class of citizens who were 
sturdy, industrious, and imbued with 
self-denial, self-discipline, character, 
and all the other attributes that have 
caused us to laud and applaud the 
pioneers who built our country. 

Mr. President, I send the two meas- 
ures to the desk and ask that they be 
ultimately referred, but I further ask 
unanimous consent that they may re- 
main on the desk for a period of 1 week, 
so that other Senators may join either 
or both of these measures as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MET- 
CALF in the chair). The bill and joint 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred and, without objection, 
will remain at the desk as requested. 

The bill and joint resolution, intro- 
duced by Mr. Curtis (for himself and 
other Senators), were received, read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as in- 
dicated: 


S. 2027. A bill to provide for the issuance 
of a special series of postage stamps in com- 
memoration of the one-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the enactment of the Homestead 
Act; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 





1961 


S.J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to provide for 
the observance of the centennial of the en- 
actment of the Homestead Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, as a 
cosponsor of the joint resolution intro- 
duced to commemorate passage of the 
homestead laws, I commend my col- 
league, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis] on his recognition of the im- 
portance to the development of our Na- 
tion of the homestead laws. It is en- 
tirely fitting that this great American 
idea for enabling citizens to own their 
own land receive the attention which 
will be given it as a result of this pro- 
posed legislation. 

The homestead laws were not ex- 
tended to the Territory of Alaska until 
1898—36 years after the enactment of 
the original law, and 31 years after 
Alaska became a possession of the United 
States. 

Although Alaska did not receive the 
benefits of this law until much later 
than the States—a not unusual circum- 
stance for our people with respect to 
Federal legislation—Alaska homestead- 
ers may well be named among the most 
valiant of homesteaders anywhere. 

I believe Alaska is the only State in 
the Union where the Homestead Act is 
still employed to any appreciable extent 
for the purpose of acquiring land. Con- 
siderable numbers of pioneers on the last 
frontier have obtained a patent to the 
land of Alaska since the Second World 
War, and many others are now in the 
process of doing so. Thus, I think the 
Homestead Act has greater significance 
to present-day Alaskans than to citizens 
of any other State. 

I pay tribute to the remarkable energy, 
perseverance, and vision of those who 
have homesteaded and are now home- 
steading in my State. They have the 
courage, the determination, the stick-to- 
it-iveness and the vision that made 
America. 

There is nothing easy in acquiring a 
homestead in Alaska. It is about the 
hardest, toughest, most demanding work 
anyone can imagine. Clearing virgin 
wilderness with scarce and inadequate 
machinery and under the ruggedest cli- 
matic conditions imaginable takes char- 
acter and strength of which Americans 
are proud to boast, and which our Alas- 
kan homesteaders have exhibited and 
are continuing to exhibit. 

But the hardest obstacle which has al- 
ways been faced by the gallant citizens 
of the 49th State has been that of 
struggling with the Federal bureaucracy 
which, in the case of Alaska homestead- 
ers, has gone out of its way to make 
things difficult. There is no partisan in- 
dictment here. ‘The history of lamenta- 
ble maladministration of the homestead 
laws in my State has been a fact of life 
under both Republican and Democratic 
regimes. The very nature of the home- 
Stead procedures seems to bring out 
bureaucratic genius for smothering am- 
bition with excessive redtape and need- 
less legalism. 

Today, we in Alaska look forward with 
hope to a new and more effective admin- 
istration of the homestead laws on the 
last frontier by the young and vital ad- 
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ministrators of the New Frontier. There 
is considerable evidence that the laws 
need revision to make a homestead pro- 
gram in Alaska better suited to the world 
of 1961. Meanwhile, I am hopeful that 
the Department of the Interior will make 
every effort to administer the laws of 
1862, and of the 1898 law for Alaska in a 
newly streamlined fashion to meet the 
needs of 1962, and in the spirit of the 
New Frontier. 





AMENDMENT OF DEFENSE PRODUC- 
TION ACT OF 1950 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLan] I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill amend- 
ing the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
This amendment provides that the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
or any of his duly authorized representa- 
tives shall, until the expiration of 3 years 
after final payment, have access to and 
the right to examine any directly perti- 
nent books, documents, papers, and rec- 
ords of any contractor or any of his sub- 
contractors engaged in the performance 
of contracts negotiated under section 
303 of the Defense Production Act, as 
amended—50 U.S.C. opp. 2098—and a 
provision to that effect shall be included 
in each such contract and related sub- 
contracts. 

Mr. President, I believe that the adop- 
tion of this amendment is essential to 
good, efficient, and economical govern- 
ment management of contracts under 
the Defense Production Act. 

Recent disclosures in a report pre- 
pared by the General Accounting Office 
revealed that Government auditors were 
unable to examine the records of a firm 
engaged in Government defense work as 
to costs and profits since the contract 
did not call for such examinations, and 
the firm refused the Government audi- 
tors permission to examine the cost and 
profit sheets. 

A review of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 shows the act does not spe- 
cifically require that contracts nego- 
tiated without advertising under the 
provisions of this act contain a clause 
giving the Comptroller General access 
to any pertinent records of the contrac- 
tor. Some contracts negotiated under 
the act do contain provisions for ade- 
quate examination of records since the 
contractor permitted this type of clause 
to be included. In the case cited by the 
Comptroller General the firm refused to 
permit the inclusion of such provisions 
for examination of records. 

It is my belief that such provisions 
which will permit Government auditors 
to examine the records of defense con- 
tractors should be mandatory in all such 
contracts. The Comptroller General’s 
office also believes such a provision is 
essentiai for good, sound business man- 
agement. 

It is my sincere hope that the Senate 
will give consideration to the proposed 
bill and judge it on its own merits as de- 
sirable and essential. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 
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The bill (S. 2028) to amend section 
303 of the Defense Production Act of 
1950, as amended, by providing for ac- 
cess to contractors’ records by the Comp- 
troller General, introduced by Mr. 
Lauscue (for himself and Mr. McCiet- 
LAN), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 





PROPOSED REVISION OF LAWS 
RELATING TO DEPOSITORY LI- 
BRARIES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to revise the laws relating to depository 
libraries. A letter from President George 
A. Bowman, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, recently disclosed the difficulties 
involved by a State university such as 
Kent in securing a designation as a Fed- 
eral documents depository. 

Dr. Bowman pointed out that although 
the university has embarked on an am- 
bitious program of advanced studies, 
their resources were limited in this field 
of Federal documents. The college of 
education and the department of his- 
tory at Kent have been particularly in- 
terested in the university securing Fed- 
eral designation as a depository in order 
that students pursuing doctoral pro- 
grams would have access to the immense 
field of information available in Federal 
publications. 

This bill is designed to revise the laws 
relating to depository libraries. Twice 
the House of Representatives has passed 
similar proposed legislation, but it has 
not received Senate consideration. The 
bill would permit certification of not 
more than two additional designated de- 
positories after the need for such has 
been properly certified by the head of 
every existing depository library with- 
in the congressional district, territory, 
or Commonwealth, by the head of the li- 
brary authority of the State, territory, 
or Commonwealth. 

Under the sponsorship of Representa- 
tive Wayne Hays, this proposed legisla- 
tion has had repeated success in the 
House. It is my sincere hope that in 
view of the demonstrated need for addi- 
tional Federal depositories the Senate 
will respond to the urgings of our State 
educational leaders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2029) to revise the laws 
relating to depository libraries, intro- 
duced by Mr. LAUSCHE, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion. 





METRIC SYSTEM STUDY 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill that would start us on the road to 
completing some unfinished congres- 
sional business. It would provide tha 
the Secretary of Commerce conduct a 
study to determine the desirability and 
practicability of the adoption by the 
United States of the metric system of 
weights and measures. 
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An analogous measure, Mr. President, 
has been considered and passed by the 
Congress at an earlier date. That meas- 
ure made it permissive to use the metric 
system of weights and measures in the 
United States. In discussing that meas- 
ure on the floor of the Senate, a former 
Senator from Massachusetts said: 

There is something captivating in the 
idea of one system of weights and meas- 
ures, which shall be common to all the 
civilized world; so that, at least in this par- 
ticular, the confusion of Babel may be over- 
come. Kindred to this idea of one system of 
money. And both of these ideas are, per- 
haps, the forerunners of that grander idea 
of one language for all the civilized world. 
Philosophy does not despair of the fulfill- 
ment of this aspiration at some distant day; 
but a common system of weights and meas- 
ures and a common system of money are 
already within the sphere of actual legisla- 
tion. 


The Senator making this statement 
was Charles Sumner. The date on 
which he made it was July 27, 1866. 

I am pleased to know, that, in intro- 
ducing this bill to the Senate, I have 
some substantial backing from a num- 
ber of distinguished citizens. For ex- 
ample, a former President, in discussing 
the question of weights and measures, 
expressed a desire for a standard at once 
invariable and universal. The message 
was one delivered at the opening of the 
Second Congress. Its author was 
George Washington. 

A former distinguished Secretary of 
State made a detailed and elaborate re- 
port in which he suggested that we re- 
duce “every branch to the same decimal 
ration already established in coins, and 
thus bring the calculation of the prin- 
cipal affairs of life within the arith- 
metic of every man who can multiply 
and divide plain numbers.”’ The author 
of that report was Secretary of State, 
later President, Thomas Jefferson. 

_, In 1816, President Madison, in his an- 
nual message to Congress, said: 

The great utility of a standard fixed in 
its nature and founded on the easy rule 
of decimal proportions is sufficiently ob- 
vious. 


Because of this recommendation, a 
committee of the Senate, under the 
leadership of John Quincy Adams, stud- 
ied #n great detail the subject of weights 
and measures. In his report on this 
study, filed with the Senate in 1821, 
Senator Adams, later President, said of 
the metric system: 

This system approaches to the ideal per- 
fection of uniformity applied to weights 
and measures. 


Mr. President, it is not often that one 
can introduce a measure with so dis- 
tinguished an array of sponsors. 

The act that passed the Senate and 
the House in 1866 was signed into law 
on July 28, 1866. That law made it per- 
missible to use the metric system in the 
United States. The measure that I in- 
troduce today, in essence the envisioned 
but unfinished business of earlier years, 
would instruct the Secretary of Com- 
merce to direct a study to determine 
the desirability and practicability of the 
metric system. 

This study, as outlined in the bill, is 
to be a broadly based consideration of 
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the adoption of the metric system from 
the point of view of scientists, engineers, 
businessmen, consumers, and the mili- 
tary. It provides for a full report after 
3 years, and interim reports each year 
until that time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill I have 
proposed appear in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Rrecorp. 

The bill (S. 2030) to provide that the 
Secretary of Commerce shall conduct a 
study to determine the desirability and 
practicability of the adoption by the 
United States of the metric system of 
weights and measures, introduced by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a study 
to determine the desirability and practi- 
cability of the adoption in the United States 
of the metric system of weights and measures 
shall be conducted under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out the program de- 
scribed in the first section of this Act, the 
Secretary of Commerce shall conduct in- 
vestigations, research, and surveys, consult 
with governmental agencies and private or- 
ganizations, and cooperate with foreign gov- 
ernments to the extent deemed necessary to 
determine and analyze— 

(1) standards and comparative advan- 
tages of weights and measures presently used 
in science, engineering, manufacturing, com- 
merce and education; 

(2) benefits which American consumers 
might derive from general adoption of the 
metric system or applications of such system 
in specific fields, including consideration of 
the effect on the packaging, merchandising 
and distribution of products and commodi- 
ties in the United States; 

(3) benefits which the United States 
might derive from general adoption of the 
metric system or application of such a sys- 
tem in specific fields, including considera- 
tion of the effect such a change would have 
on United States international relations, 
world trade, and military activities; 

(4) practical problems which would have 
to be overcome in adopting the metric sys- 
tem for use generally or in specific fields in 
the United States, including an estimate of 
the cost of adopting the metric system. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Commerce shall 
transmit to the Congress, within three years 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
a full and complete report of the findings 
made in the conduct of the program de- 
scribed in the first two sections of this Act, 
together with such recommendations as he 
considers to be appropriate and in the best 
interests of the economic development and 
national security of the United States, and 
annual progress reports shall be supplied to 
the Congress prior to submission of the final 
report and recommendations. 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out this Act. 





PROTECTION OF RIGHT OF RELI- 
GIOUS DISSENT 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 

to permit voluntary withdrawal from 
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the obligation to pay social security 
taxes and from receipt of social security 
benefits to those self-employed persons 
whose religious views forbid participa- 
tion in systems of social insurance. 

A great many Pennsylvanians and 
other Americans were shocked this past 
April when three horses belonging to 
Valentine Y. Byler, of New Wilmington, 
Pa., were seized and sold by the Internal 
Revenue Service to meet Mr. Byler’s un- 
paid social security self-employment tax. 
Mr. Byler, a farmer, is an adherent of 
the Amish faith, which teaches its mem- 
bers to avoid insurance in any form. He 
therefore declined to pay his social se- 
curity tax in the years 1956-59, al- 
though he quite properly reported the 
tax on his returns for those years. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue sub- 
sequently indicated his agency had no 
choice but to enforce collection of Mr. 
Byler’s tax, which amounted with in- 
terest to $308.96. Present law, the Com- 
missioner explained, does not permit to 
laymen any exception from the social 
security tax obligation because of reli- 
gious conviction. 

Permitting exception from the opera- 
tion of general laws where religious 
principles conflict, and the exception 
does not operate to the detriment of the 
general welfare, is well established in 
American legislative custom. For ex- 
ample, selective service legislation has 
for many years permitted registrants 
who are adherents of the “peace 
churches” or who give satisfactory evi- 
dence of religious objection to military 
service to be designated conscientious 
objectors. Indeed, when social security 
was extended to include most profes- 
sional groups, members of the clergy 
were permitted to participate on a vol- 
untary basis. This variation from the 
usual procedure of compulsory coverage 
was specifically designed to permit min- 
isters objecting to social insurance on 
religious grounds to stay out of the so- 
cial security system. I do not believe 
the Congress intended to extend to min- 
isters religious privileges not also open 
to laymen. In fact, I am inclined to 
suspect the right to the type of religious 
dissent which Mr. Byler attempted to 
express may be implicitly guaranteed in 
the first amendment to the U.S. Consti- 
tution. Unfortunately, this question will 
remain moot, since another character- 
istic tenet of Amish social ethics is a 
mandate against entering into litigation. 

The design of my bill is simple. It 
would permit any adherent of a recog- 
nized church or religious sect, the teach- 
ings of which forbid its members from 
accepting social insurance benefits of 
the type provided by social security, to 
file with the appropriate government 
official an exemption certificate. Fol- 
lowing the filing of the certificate, the 
individual would be relieved of payment 
of social security self-employment taxes 
and would cease to be eligible for those 
benefits he otherwise would have been 
accruing 

The number of persons affected by the 
bill is small, probably not more than 
3,000 persons all told, according to In- 
ternal Revenue Service figures. Mostly 
they are quiet farmers. Experience has 
shown that their refusal to buy insur- 
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ance does not result in their becoming 


public charges. Their religion requires 
them to take care of their own, and they 
do. The Amish, because of their small 
number and because of the non-worldly 
character of their lives, are a people vir- 
tually without political influence. 
Whether or not they continue to be sub- 
jected to an inequitable tax thus de- 
pends solely on whether the Congress 
believes in legislating with compassion. 
I for one am convinced it does. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2031) to exempt from 
coverage under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program self- 
employed individuals who hold certain 
religious beliefs, introduced by Mr. 
CLARK, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 





AUTHORIZATION FOR FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
TO DELEGATE FUNCTIONS IN AD- 
JUDICATORY CASES 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934, as amended, in order to expedite 
and improve the administrative process 
by authorizing the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to delegate functions in 
adjudicatory cases, repealing the review 
staff provisions, and revising related pro- 
visions. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill, together with a_ section-by- 
section analysis, be printed in the REc- 
ORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
and section-by-section analysis will be 
printed in the REcorpD. 

The bill (S. 2034) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934, as amended, in 
order to expedite and improve the ad- 
ministrative process by authorizing the 
Federal Communications Commission to 
delegate functions in adjudicatory cases, 
repealing the review staff provisions, and 
revising related provisions, introduced by 
Mr. PASTORE, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (c) of section 5 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended, is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. Subsection (d) of section 5 of the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c)(1) When necessary to the proper 
functioning of the Commission and the 
prompt and orderly conduct of its business, 
the Commission may, by rule or order, dele- 
gate any of its functions to a panel of 
commissioners, an individual commissioner, 
an employee board, or an individual em- 
ployee, including functions with respect to 
hearing, determining, ordering, certifying, 
reporting, or otherwise acting as to any work, 
business or matter, and may at any time 
amend, modify, or rescind any such rule or 
order. Nothing in this subsection shall 
modify the provisions of section 7(a) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 
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““(2) Any order, decision, or report made 
or other action taken, pursuant to any such 
delegation, unless reviewed as provided in 
subsection (3), shall have the same force 
and effect, and shall be made, evidenced and 
enforced in the same manner, as orders, 
decisions, reports, or other actions of the 
Commission. 

“(3) Amy person aggrieved by any such 
order, decision or report may file an appli- 
cation for review by the Commission within 
such time and in such manner as the Com- 
mission shall prescribe. The Commission 
shall have authority on its own initiative to 
order any matters delegated under subsec- 
tion (1) before it for review on such condi- 
tions as it shall prescribe and shall make 
such orders therein, consistent with law, as 
shall be appropriate. 

“(4) In passing upon applications for 
review, the Commission may grant, in whole 
or in part, or deny such applications with- 
out specifying any reasons therefor. No 
such application for review shall rely on 
questions of fact or law upon which the in- 
dividual commissioner, panel of commis- 
sioners, employee board, or individual em- 
ployee, has been afforded no opportunity to 
pass. 

“(5) If the Commission grants the appli- 
cation for review, it may affirm, modify, or 
set aside the order, decision, or report made, 
or other action taken in accordance with 
section 405. 

“(6) The filing of an application for re- 
view shall be a condition precedent to judi- 
cial review of any order, decision, or report 
made or other action taken. The time 
within which a petition for review must be 
filed in a proceeding to which section 402(a) 
applies or within which an appeal must be 
taken under section 402(b), shall be com- 
puted from the date upon which public no- 
tice is given of orders disposing of all appli- 
cations for review filed in any case. 

“(7) The Secretary and seal of the Com- 
mission shall be the secretary and seal of 
each panel of the Commission, each indi- 
vidual commissioner, and each employee 
board or individual employee exercising 
functions delegated pursuant to subsection 
(1) of this section.” 

Sec. 3. Section 405 of the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934, as amended, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“After a decision, order, or requirement 
has been made in any proceeding by the 
Commission or designated authority within 
the Commission under section 5(c) (1), any 
party thereto, or any other person aggrieved 
or whose interests are adversely affected 
thereby, may petition for rehearing only to 
the authority making the decision, order, or 
requirement; and it shall be lawful for such 
authority, whether it be the Commission or 
other authority designated under section 
5(c)(1), in its discretion, to grant such a 
rehearing if sufficient reason therefor be 
made to appear. Petitions for rehearing 
must be filed within thirty days from the 
date upon which public notice is given of 
any decision, order, or requirement com- 
plained of. No such application shall ex- 
cuse any person from complying with or 
obeying any decision, order, or requirement 
of the Commission, or operate in any manner 
to stay or postpone the enforcement thereof, 
without the special order of the Commis- 
sion. The filing of a petition for rehearing 
shall not be a condition precedent to judi- 
cial review of any such decision, order, or 
requirement, except where the party seeking 
such review (1) was not a party to the pro- 
ceedings resulting in such decision, order, 
or requirement, or (2) relies on questions of 
fact or law upon which the Commission, or 
designated authority within the Commis- 
sion, has been afforded no opportunity to 
pass. The Commission, or designated au- 
thority within the Commission, shall enter 
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an order, with a concise statement of the 
reasons therefor, denying a petition for re- 
hearing or granting such petition, in whole 
or in part, and ordering such further pro- 
ceedings as may be appropriate: Provided, 
That in any case where such petition relates 
to an instrument of authorization granted 
without a hearing, the Commission shall 
take such action within ninety days of the 
filing of such petition. Rehearings shall be 
governed by such general rules as the Com- 
mission may establish. The time within 
which a petition for review must be filed in 
a proceeding to which section 402(a) applies, 
or within which an appeal must be taken 
under section 402(b), shall be computed 
from the date upon which public notice is 
given of orders disposing of all petitions for 
rehearing filed with the Commission in any 
case, but any decision, order, or require- 
ment made after such rehearing reversing, 
changing, or modifying the original order 
shall be subject to the same provisions with 
respect to rehearing as an original order.” 

Sec. 4. Section 409 (a), (b), (c) and (d) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“(a) In every case of adjudication (as de- 
fined in the Administrative Procedure Act) 
which has been designated for hearing by the 
Commission, the hearing shall be conducted 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act and such other 
rules as the Commission may prescribe not 
inconsistent therewith. 

“(b) In such cases any party to the pro- 
ceeding shall be permitted to file exceptions 
and memoranda in support thereof to such 
initial, tentative, or recommended decision, 
which shall be passed upon by the Commis- 
sion or the authority to whom the matter 
may have been delegated under section 
5(c) (1). 

“(c) In any case of adjudication (as de- 
fined in the Administrative Procedure Act) 
which has been designated for hearing by 
the Commission, no person except to the 
extent required for the disposition of ex 
parte matters as authorized by law, shall 
directly or indirectly make any presentation 
respecting such case to the hearing officer, 
unless upon notice and opportunity for all 
parties to participate; provided that a Com- 
missioner conducting the hearing shall be 
permitted to consult with his assistants and 
to participate, without restriction because 
of his conduct of the hearing, with the Com- 
mission upon review of the case or any other 
matter; provided further that examiners 
shall be permitted to consult with other 
examiners on questions of law. No person 
except to the extent required for the disposi- 
tion of ex parte matters as authorized by 
law, and except for officers, employees or 
agents of the Commission not engaged in the 
performance of investigative or prosecuting 
functions for the Commission in such case 
or a factually related case, shall directly or 
indirectly make any presentation respecting 
such case to the Commission or designated 
authority within the Commission, unless up- 
on notice and opportunity for all parties to 
participate. 

“(d) To the extent that the foregoing pro- 
visions of this section and section 5(c) (4) 
are in conflict with the provisions of the 
Administrative Precedure Act, such provi- 
sions of this section and section 5(c) (4) 
shall be held to supersede and modify the 
provisions of the Act.” 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of this Act, the second sentence of 
subsection (b) of section 409 of the Com- 
munications Act of 1884 (which relates to 
the filing of exceptions and the presentation 
of oral argument), as in force at the time of 
the enactment of this Act, shall continue to 
be applicable with respect to any case of 
adjudication (as defined in the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act) set for hearing by the 
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Federal Communications Commission by a 
motice of hearing issued prior to the date of 
the enactment of this Act. 


The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. Pastore is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


1. Section 1 would repeal the provisions 
of section 5(c) of the Communications Act, 
relating to the review staff. Under these 
provisions, the review staff, even though it 
has no other functions than assist the Com- 
mission in adjudicatory cases, is neverthe- 
less precluded from making any recommen- 
dations to the Commission. This restriction 
is wasteful and inefficient, since it deprives 
the Commission of the full assistance of 
which this review staff is capable, and re- 
quires the two-step procedure of instruc- 
tions and draft order even as to the most 
routine interlocutory matters. The repeal of 
these unduly restrictive provisions should 
contribute to speedier action, without de- 
priving parties of any rights in view of the 
continuing safeguards of section 409(c) of 
the Communications Act and section 5(c) of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

2. Section 2 would permit the Commission 
to delegate any of its functions, including 
those in adjudicatory cases, to a panel of 
Commissioners, or individual Commissioners 
or employees, or an employee board (with 
the exception that adjudicatory hearings 
could only be conducted by one of the three 
authorities specified in section 7(a) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act). The de- 
cision of the authority to whom the matter 
was delegated could then be reviewed, in 
whole or in part, by the Commission, either 
upon its own initiative or upon an applica- 
tion for review filed by a person aggrieved 
by the decision; but the Commission could 
deny such application without assigning any 
reasons therefor. The filing of an applica- 
tion for review is made a condition precedent 
to judicial review of a delegated decision; 
and the application cannot rely on questions 
of fact or law upon which the delegated au- 
thority has been afforded no opportunity to 
pass. In this way, the case will be presented 
to the Commission (and if the application is 
denied to the courts) with a ruling on every 
issue, and the Commission will have an op- 
portunity to review the decision before the 
matter goes before the courts. 

These provisions will give the Commission 
much needed authority, now withheld under 
present section 5(d) (1), to employ panels of 
Commissioners or employee boards to pass on 
adjudicatory cases. Under the present law, 
it is necessary for the full Commission to 
hear every adjudicatory case, including such 
matters as fishing boat suspensions or the 
most routine aural broadcast cases. With the 
new authority the Commission will be able 
to concentrate on the important cases in- 
volving major policy or legal issues, and the 
hearing of all cases by some authority within 
the agency should be substantially expedited. 

3. Section 3 would revise section 405, re- 
lating to petitions for rehearing, so as to 
reflect the above-described statutory scheme. 
As revised, the section would permit an ag- 
grieved party to file a petition for rehearing 
only to the authority making the decision, 
that is, to the Commission, if it made the 
decision, or to the designated authority un- 
der the new 5(c) (1), if it issued the decision. 

4. Section 4 would make extensive revisions 
in section 409, which contains general pro- 
visions relating to adjudicatory proceedings. 
First, it specifies in subsection (a) that the 
hearing shall be conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act and such other rules as the 
Commission may prescribe not inconsistent 
therewith. This latter provision is intended 
to make clear that the Commission, in its 
discretion, may adopt hearing safeguards 
even more stringent than those specified in 
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the Administrative Procedure Act, Further, 
subsection (a) amends the present 409(a) by 
permitting one or more Commissioners to 
conduct the hearing, in accordance with the 
provisions of 7(a) of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. 

Second, subsection (b) would retain the 
right of a party to file exception, which must 
be passed upon by the Commissioner or a des- 
ignated authority within the Commission 
(e.g., a panel of Commissioners or employee 
board); it would eliminate the other pro- 
visions of 409(b) as unnecessary in view of 
the provisions of section 8 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. 

Further, it would change the existing law 
by making oral argument discretionary 
rather than mandatory. This does not mean 
that oral argument will no longer be avail- 
able. On the contrary, it is expected that 
this valuable procedure would still be greatly 
employed by the Commission or the panels 
or employee boards. But the Commission 
would now have the discretion not to allow 
such argument in those instances where in 
its judgment it would serve no useful pur- 
pose, as for example in the case of a frivo- 
lous appeal or one having no merit or de- 
signed largely to gain delay. Every other 
major Federal regulatory agency presently 
has such discretion; clearly, the Commission 
should be given similar flexibility. 

Third, the provisions of subsection (c) 
relating to ex parte presentations and sepa- 
ration of functions would be changed as 
follows: 

(i) Any person, and not just those who 
have participated in the presentation or 
preparation for presentation of the case, 
would be enjoined from making ex parte 
presentations to the hearing officer or the 
Commission or designated authority within 
the Commission. This would extend the 
present salutory provision. 

(ii) Examiners would be permitted to con- 
sult with other examiners on questions of 
law. Full and free discussion among the 
Commission’s examiners of the legal issues 
in their cases should result in improving the 
quality of initial decisions and in expediting 
their preparation. Significantly, examiners 
in other agencies are governed by the stand- 
ard in section 5(c) of the Administrative 
Procedure Act and thus are free to consult 
among themselves on questions of law; there 
is clearly no reason for proscribing such con- 
sultation in the case of the examiners of this 
one agency. 

(iii) Where a Commissioner conducts the 
hearing, he may freely consult with his 
assistants (see sec. 4(f)(2)), and may par- 
ticipate in Commission discussion of the 
case or any other matter having similar or 
related issues without any restriction be- 
cause of the fact that he was the hearing 
officer in the particular case. This provision 
is in line with the last sentence of section 
5(c) of the Administrative Procedure Act 
and is intended to make clear that a Com- 
missioner conducting a hearing may con- 
tinue to participate in all Commission ac- 
tivities and to hear staff presentations in 
any matter, without raising the claim that 
an indirect ex parte presentation has been 
made to him. 

(iv) There would be eliminated the pro- 
visions in present section 409(c) (2) and (3) 
proscribing in adjudicatory cases any staff 
contact with the Commission by the offices 
of General Counsel, the Chief Engineer, or 
Chief Accountant. Instead, only staff per- 
sons who had engaged in the performance 
of investigative or prosecuting functions in 
the case or a factually related one would be 
precluded from participating in the intra- 
Commission discussions leading to the issu- 
ance of the decision. This is the standard 
set out in section 5(c) of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, and, being directed 
squarely to the fairness problem involved, it 
is obviously the correct one. Virtually all 
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the major administrative agencies have 


functioned well under it. There is thus 
every reason to permit the Commission to 
return to it. For, it is clearly wasteful to 
cut off the Commission in an adjudicatory 
case from the valuable assistance of its 
chief legal and engineering officers, where 
these officers have had no investigative or 
prosecutory connection with the case (or a 
factually related one). 

Finally, subsection (d) provides that to 
the extent the foregoing provisions or those 
of the new section 5(c) (4) conflict with the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act, the latter are superseded. This is made 
necessary by the statement in section 12 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act that no 
subsequent legislation shall be deemed to 
supersede the provisions of the act except 
to the extent that such legislation shall do 
so expressly. This legislation clearly goes 
beyond the Administrative Procedure Act in 
two respects: 

(i) The Administrative Procedure Act, in 
section 5(c), exempts initial licensing. pro- 
ceedings from the separation of functions 
provision; section 409(c) would include such 
proceedings in its reference to any case of 
adjudication (as defined in the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act). See section 2(d) 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

(ii) The restriction in section 5(c) of the 
Administrative Procedure Act on ex parte 
consultation by a hearing officer is limited 
to any fact in issue; the new section 409 
(c) would extend the limitation to ques- 
tions of law also (with the proviso that 
the examiner could consult with another 
examiner on such questions). 

Section 409(b) would also appear to go 
beyond the provisions of section 8 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act by bestowing 
on the parties the right to file exceptions 
to the initial decision. Finally, it has been 
argued that a ruling on the merits of every 
pleading filed in the case is required under 
sections 6(d) and 8(b). of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. Whatever the validity 
of this argument, section 409(d) of the bill, 
by its explicit reference to the new sec- 
tion 5(c) (4) which authorizes denial, with- 
out assigning reasons, of the application for 
review of a delegated decision, obviates any 
question on this score. 

5. Section 5 provides that all cases set for 
hearing by the Commission prior to the date 
of enactment shall continue to be governed 
by the second sentence of the present sec- 
tion 409(b). This means that in such cases 
the Commission must hear oral argument 
upon the request of the parties. 





YOUTH EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT OF 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
entitled “Youth Employment Opportuni- 
ties Act of 1961.” This measure is rec- 
ommended and supported by the admin- 
istration. 

I acknowledge a privilege given me by 
the administration to introduce this bill. 
It has been given to me because of my 
long held interest in the problems of 
youth—but especially of my particular 
concern that we reestablish a youth con- 
servation corps dedicated to the purpose 
of properly conserving and developing 
our human and natural resources. 

It was a source of great satisfaction to 
me, 2 years ago, that the Senate recog- 
nized the importance of this program, 
when under the leadership of the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Ranpo.PH] 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CrLarkK] it passed my proposal (S. 812) to 
establish a youth conservation corps pro- 
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viding for a first year’s enrollment of 
50,000 young men, a second year at 
100,000 and succeeding years at 150,000. 
The President of the United States was 
then a member of the Senate Labor 
Committee and he played a significant 
role in the improvements made by that 
committee in the bill that I introduced, 
and his good work was instrumental in 
securing Senate passage. Thus I am 
doubly delighted that the concept of this 
legislation is a part of the President’s 
program. 

There is now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
S. 404, sponsored by 22 members of this 
body which is identical with S. 812. I 
am confident that the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower chaired by 
the able senior Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. CLarK] who also played a key 
role in the perfection of S. 812 two years 
ago, will proceed expeditiously. 

I know the subcommittee will recog- 
nize the Youth Conservation Corps is not 
an experimental program but rather one 
of proven value. Thus the Youth Em- 
ployment Opportunities Act of 1961 will 
receive, I am sure, full and proper con- 
sideration along with S. 404. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
at this point in the Recorp ‘a letter of 
transmittal from the President to the 
President of the Senate, a letter from 
Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor, 
to the President, and a statement of ex- 
planation on the Youth Employment Op- 
portunities Act of 1961. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ters and statement of explanation will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2036) to authorize the 
pilot training and employment programs 
for youth including on-the-job and other 
appropriate training, local public serv- 
ice programs, and conservation pro- 
grams, introduced by Mr. HumpHREy, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The letters and statement of explana- 
tion presented by Mr. HUMPHREY are as 
follows: 

JUNE 7, 1961. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
President of the U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am transmit- 
ting herewith a draft bill to provide useful 
employment and training on a pilot basis 
for young men and women between the ages 
of 16 and 22. 

As set forth in more detail in the enclosed 
letter to me from the Secretary of Labor and 
the accompanying memorandum, this legis- 
lation would provide pilot programs over a 
8-year period, designed to develop the most 
effective methods of assisting our young 
people in acquiring the skills necessary for 
productive employment. The draft legisla- 
tion would establish three different pilot 
programs through which young people can 
equip themselves for suitable employment: 
(1) on-the-job training, (2) a Youth Conser- 
vation Corps, and (3) local public service and 
public works programs performed in the 
areas in which the youths reside. 

The progress we make as a Nation depends 
upon the use we make of our resources, in- 
cluding manpower. And it is especially im- 
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portant that our young people—the real key 
to our national future—be prepared to con- 
tribute to our economic growth. 

Forecasts of the difficulty they can expect 
to meet in the next few years in finding suit- 
able employment make it clear that we must 
act without delay. The approaches to this 
problem proposed in the attached draft will 
provide a solid base upon which an effective 
program can be built. We believe, too, that 
they will stimulate action by all elements of 
our communities, both public and private, in 
developing employment opportunities and 
training for our youth. 

A letter similar to this is being sent to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 2, 1961. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed herewith is 
a draft bill relating to the employment and 
training of youth which you indicated in 
your message of May 25 on urgent national 
needs you would be submitting to the Con- 
gress shortly. I am also attaching a state- 
ment explaining in some detail the bill’s 
objectives and provisions. 

The need of young people for training 
and jobs is imperative. Their future outlook 
is extremely dark unless constructive plans 
and programs are developed to assist them. 
In October 1960 some 300,000 young men and 
150,000 young women from 16 to 20 years of 
age were unemployed. By 1965 we will have 
40 percent more persons under 20 years of 
age in our labor force. By that time an ad- 
ditional 800,000 young people are expected 
to be looking for jobs. A much higher pro- 
portion of young people are unemployed than 
in other age groups. In January 1961 the 
unemployment rate for all ages in the civilian 
labor force was 7.7 percent while for the 16- 
to 20-year group it was 16.8 percent, more 
than twice the national average. 

This draft bill, which is entitled the Youth 
Employment Opportunities Act of 1961, is 
intended to develop through the use of dif- 
ferent kinds of pilot programs the best meth- 
ods for assuring that our young people will 
find useful employment which they are 
equipped to carry out. 

The bill provides three different approaches 
to this problem. One approach is to offer 
on-the-job and related training programs, 
including classroom instruction, in order to 
improve the employability of young people 
and to enhance their chance of advancement 
after their entrance into the labor market 
as adult workers. 

A second approach provided by the bill is 
the so-called public-service, public-work 
employment and training program. Under 
this program the Secretary of Labor is di- 
rected to cooperate with State and local 
governments to develop opportunities for 
employing qualified young people on local 
public-service or public-work projects. 
These projects would furnish training ex- 
perience with State and local public agencies 
or facilities, such as schools and hospitals, 
as well as in local conservation and similar 
work. 

The third approach used in the bill is 
that of a Youth Conservation Corps. This 
would be a camp-oriented program in which 
the trainees would perform conservation and 
related work pursuant to agreements be- 
tween the Secretary of Labor and Federal 
and State conservation agencies under the 
immediate supervision of those agencies. 
The trainees would receive a base compensa- 
tion of $70 a month, as well as subsistence 
and necessary equipment, transportation, 
and similar expenses. 
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The Youth Conservation Corps would be 
available to young men between the ages 
of 17 to 22; the other programs to both 
young men and women 16 to 22. The bill 
contemplates that maximum use will be 
made of existing public and private agencies 
and groups for operating these programs. 
The Secretary of Labor is authorized, how- 
ever, where appropriate and under certain 
conditions, to finance the cost of the on- 
the-job and related training programs and 
to pay training allowances. Similarly, he 
May pay as much as 50 percent of the cost 
of training in the public-service, public- 
work projects, up to a maximum of $20 a 
week per trainee, and contribute to other 
necessary expenses. 

We hope by these programs to develop 
ways for channeling our young people into 
jobs as well as to encourage all elements in 
the community, public and private, to play 
a far greater role in developing employment 
opportunities and training for young people. 
When we encourage communities to become 
active in this vital area, we encourage the 
development of a lasting cure for economic 
ills. 

Respectfully, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor. 





STATEMENT IN EXPLANATION OF A BILL EN- 
TITLED “YOUTH EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES ACT oFr 1961” 


The purpose of this bill is to improve em- 
ployment prospects for young people in our 
country—one of the most compelling needs 
with which we are faced and one which 
future progress requires that we meet with 
constructive programs. It would authorize 
pilot programs utilizing three different ap- 
proaches for providing training and useful 
work experience for the youth of our Na- 
tion. These experimental programs will per- 
mit development of effective ways of helping 
untrained and inexperienced youths to ob- 
tain employment, and will enable us to 
foster the most effective development and 
utilization of their potentials in our labor 
market. Furthermore, the projects author- 
ized will contribute to the performance of 
useful local public service projects and of 
essential work to conserve and preserve our 
natural resources, the results of which will 
inure substantially to the public good. 

A spectacular increase is taking place in 
the number of young people entering our 
labor force. Even though they will stay in 
school longer, workers under 25 years of age 
will account for nearly half of the labor 
force growth during the 1960’s. By 1965 we 
will have 40 percent more persons under 20 
years of age in our labor force then we now 
have. The crest of the tide of youths seek- 
ing employment will come in 1966 when an 
additional 800,000 young people are expected 
to be looking for jobs. Of the 26 million 
new young workers expected to enter the 
labor force this decade, over 18 million will 
not have completed high school and 2.5 mil- 
lion of these will not have completed even 
a grade school education. It is toward these 
latter groups that the programs in this bill 
are primarily directed. 

Many of the young workers entering the 
labor force will not be equipped with the 
vocational and professional skills needed to 
find useful work and compete successfully. 
School dropouts, in particular, will be in 
need of further training and job prepara- 
tion before their work potentials can be 
utilized effectively. Unless their skills can 
be upgraded, they are likely to face inter- 
mittent and unskilled work throughout their 
working lives, because more and more jobs in 
our economy, with automation and techno- 
logical changes, require increasingly higher 
standards of skill. In accord with the na- 
tional commitment in section 2 of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 to achieve maximum 
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levels of employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power, additional public action is 
needed to develop ways to train and to chan- 
nel these young workers into useful and pro- 
ductive jobs. 

It is essential in the next few years—be- 
fore the labor market is swamped by the in- 
flux of young people—to experiment with 
different approaches to provide work ex- 
perience and training opportunities to out- 
of-school youth, geared to the type of edu- 
cation and training which is needed for them 
to secure employment. Today we do not 
have effective techniques of tested and 
proven training and work experience for 
school dropouts and other youths. 

The Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
will provide training and work experience for 
a limited number of youths through the use 
of pilot programs authorizing projects for 
(1) on-the-job and other appropriate train- 
ing, (2) local public service employment, 
and (3) camps to conserve and develop our 
forests and other natural resources. Since 
the results we intend to accomplish with 
this experimental program will seek the keys 
to the future success of our youths, the three 
programs will vary considerably in their de- 
tails. This bill is designed to appeal to and 
to assist young people of widely different 
qualifications and aims to enable them to 
orient themselves realistically to the work- 
ing world of the future. 

The one-the-job and other appropriate 
training programs will develop ways to fur- 
nish a stimulus to employment and train- 
ing for both young men and women between 
the ages of 16 and 22 to improve their em- 
ployability and to enhance their chances of 
advancement after their entry into the labor 
market as adult workers. Training under 
these programs could include classroom in- 
struction through arrangements with the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The public service employment and train- 
ing programs will develop measures to af- 
ford young workers between 16 and 22 with 
training and employment, both individually 
and in groups, in public jobs with adequate 
safeguards that it will not interfere with 
jobs for regular employees and that the rates 
of pay and other conditions of employment 
are reasonably consistent with comparable 
work in the locality. 

The Youth Conservation Corps program 
will take young men between the ages of 17 
and 22 and develop ways to provide them 
with work training in a healthful outdoor 
environment, furnishing also the experience 
of camp community living and educational 
opportunities. It is envisioned that a vari- 
ety of combinations of work and training 
will be afforded, depending on such factors 
as the projects approved by the cooperating 
conservation agencies for the trainees to 
perform. This program will also have the 
important effect of contributing to essential 
public effort to accomplish needed conser- 
vation work. 

In keeping with their experimental pur- 
pose, the programs would be authorized for 
3 years. It is estimated that appropriations 
of $75 million would be required in the first 


year and $100 million in each of the next 2 . 


years, with the funds divided in approxi- 
mately equal proportions among the three 
types of programs. In the first year, it is 
estimated that this would support projects 
for over 50,000 youths, and for somewhat 
larger numbers in the second and third years, 
depending on the kinds of projects under- 
taken and the cost of the conservation camp 
facilities. After the second year of opera- 
tion, the Secretary would be required to re- 
port to the President and to the Congress on 
the activities and programs authorized by 
this act, including an evaluation of their 
comparative effectiveness and recommenda- 
tions regarding youth employment and train- 
ing. 5 
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PRINCIPAL GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The Secretary of Labor is authorized to 
administer the proposed Act and to make 
rules and regulations necessary for the op- 
eration of the programs it authorizes. He 
is also given authority to delegate functions 
to other agencies and to utilize the services 
of Federal and State agencies. 

In making regulations for the selection of 
trainees, the Secretary is directed as far as 
practicable to provide: for a fair distribu- 
tion of trainees among the geographic areas 
of the country; for consideration of the 
employment prospects in various occupa- 
tions and industries; uniform criteria for 
the selection of trainees; and for a consid- 
eration of the benefits to the youths 
applying. 

It is anticipated that the Secretary’s func- 
tions in counseling youths and developing 
job opportunities will be of major im- 
portance to the success of the objectives of 
this bill. Our proposal, therefore, expressly 
directs the Secretary to perform these serv- 
ices for trainees who seek assistance under 
the bill. Such counseling will take into ac- 
count the fact that some applicants should 
be advised to continue their education or 
embark on a career not included under this 
bill. 

A Youth Employment Advisory Commit- 
tee of 12 members, broadly representative of 
the public, would be established by the Sec- 
retary. He would also seek the advice and 
assistance of the heads of the Departments 
of Agriculture, Interior and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare and the Attorney General. 

The bill provides that generally trainees 
would not be considered Federal employees. 


ON-THE-JOB AND OTHER APPROPRIATE TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


The Secretary is directed to develop and 
promote the adoption of on-the-job and other 
appropriate training programs for youth, in- 
cluding supplementary classroom instruction 
through appropriate arrangements with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. To these ends, he is directed to make 
maximum use of appropriate private and 
public agencies, employers, trade associa- 
tions, labor and industry groups, educational 
agencies and other community groups in 
developing and carrying out the programs. 
He may enter into agreements for the con- 
duct of such programs by such groups, in- 
dividuals, or organizations as he finds quali- 
fied and may select and refer trainees to the 
programs. 

The Secretary is authorized to finance the 
costs of these programs and to pay training 
allowances for the trainees, up to $20 a 
week, provided the programs comply with 
standards which he determines. The bill 
specifies that the standards shall include the 
requirement that the program is adequate 
and suitable; that the training period is rea- 
sonable; that the wages paid are comparable 
to learners performing similar work in the 
community and that adequate and safe facili- 
ties, personnel and records are provided. 


PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 


The Secretary is directed to cooperate with 
State and local governments to develop op- 
portunities for employing qualified trainees 
on local public service programs. The pro- 
grams authorized would be such as would 
not displace regular workers. The rates of 
pay would be measured by those for com- 
parable work in the locality. 

Public service programs subject to approval 
would be those furnishing training experi- 
ence with State and local public agencies 
or publicly owned facilities, such as schools 
and hospitals, and on programs for the im- 
provement or expansion of conservation, 
recreational, or other community facilities. 

When the Secretary determines that a pro- 
gram meets the prescribed standards, he may 
enter into an agreement with the appropri- 
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ate governmental body to pay as much as 50 
percent of the cost of wages of trainees on 
the program, up to a maximum of $20 a 
week for the Federal share. The Secretary, 
in his discretion where necessary, may also 
furnish such tools, clothing, transportation 
or similar items for trainees as he finds 
appropriate. 


YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


The Secretary is authorized to organize q 
pilot Youth Conservation Corps. The 
trainees would perform conservation and re- 
lated work, pursuant to agreements between 
the Secretary and Federal and State con- 
servation agencies, under the immediate 
supervision of such agencies, The super- 
visory Federal agencies, under agreement 
with the Secretary, would provide for quar- 
ters, subsistence, transportation, and equip- 
ment for trainees and other services or 
facilities as agreed upon, subject to pay- 
ment therefor by the Secretary. Medical, 
hospital, and educational services would be 
provided through the cooperation of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Arrangements for facilities for trainees used 
by the States would be provided under agree- 
ments with the States. The States would be 
required to defray up to one-half of the costs 
incurred for trainees used by the States, as 
determined by the Secretary. 

Trainees would receive a base compensa- 
tion of $70 a month, with up to an addi- 
tional $20 a month payable on the basis 
of assigned leadership responsibilities or 
special skills. They would also receive 
quarters, subsistence, equipment, clothing, 
and transportation, the right to make allot- 
ments for dependents or saving funds, pro- 
tection under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program of the Social Security 
Act and under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. For the purpose of social 
security contributions and Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act benefits the 
wages of trainees are deemed to be $200 a 
month in order to add to the cash wage a 
factor representing the value of perquisites 
furnished the trainees. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
of 1961 is recommended and supported 
by the administration. As I have said 
several times on the floor of the Senate, 
this proposed legislation will meet a 
very urgent need of employment oppor- 
tunities for young men who today are 
without work and are in need of gainful 
employment. 





AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE ACT, RELATING TO RE- 
QUIREMENT OF OATH FOR CER- 
TAIN REPORTS, AND SO FORTH 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Presdent, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and certain supplemen- 
tary and related acts with respect to the 
requirement of an oath for certain re- 
ports, applications, and complaints 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter, recommendation, and 
justification, received from the Chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, requesting the proposed legisla- 
tion, be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter, recommendation, and justification 
will be printed in the Rrecorp. 


eens 
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The bill (S. 2037) to amend the Inter- 
state Commerce Act and certain supple- 
mentary and related acts with respect 
to the requirement of an oath for cer- 
tain reports, applications, and com- 
plaints filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, introduced by Mr. 
MacGNnvuson, by request, was received, read 
twice by its titie, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter, recommendation, and jus- 
tification presented by Mr. MaGnuson 
are as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., May 24, 1961. 
The Honorable WaRREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN MAGNUSON: I am submit- 
ting herewith for your consideration and 
introduction 40 copies of a draft bill, to- 
gether with a statement of justification 
therefor, which would give effect to Legisla- 
tive Recommendation No. 13 in the Com- 
mission’s 74th Annual Report. 

Your assistance in introducing the bill 
and scheduling hearings thereon will be 
very much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman. 





RECOMMENDATION No. 13 


This proposed bill would give effect to 
Legislative Recommendation No. 13 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as set forth 
on page 191 of its 74th annual report as 
follows: 

We recommend, in view of the prohibitions 
in section 1001 of title 18, United States 
Code, that the Interstate Commerce Act and 
various related acts be amended to eliminate 
the mandatory requirement that certain re- 
ports, applications, and complaints be filed 
with the Commission under oath, and that 
such oath provisions be made discretionary 
with the Commission. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The purpose of the attached draft bill is 
to eliminate from various statutes admin- 
istered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the mandatory requirement that 
certain reports, applications, and complaints 
be made under oath, and to authorize the 
Commission to impose such requirement at 
its discretion. 

Under section 20(2) of part I and com- 
parable provisions in other parts of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, the annual reports 
of the carriers are required to be filed with 
the Commission under oath. The oath re- 
quirement is also mandatory for reports filed 
under section 1 of the Accident Reports Act 
and section 9 of the Locomotive Inspection 
Act. By contrast, such requirement is dis- 
cretionary with the Commission with respect 
to periodical or special reports filed under 
section 20(2) and various other provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, and there is 
no statutory requirement at all of an oath 
for reports submitted by conferences, bu- 
reaus, and other organizations formed pur- 
suant to section 5a of the act or for periodical 
and special reports filed under section 
20b(6), relating to railroad securities modifi- 
cations. 

In addition to the mandatory requirement 
of an oath for the above-mentioned reports, 
an oath is also required for applications 
filed by railroads and motor carriers under 
sections 20a(4) and 214 of the act, respec- 
tively, for authority to issue securities, and 
for applications for exemption from regula- 
tion filed under section 204(a) (4a) by motor 
carriers operating solely within a single 
State. An oath is similarly required with 
respect to applications filed under section 
77(p) of the Bankruptcy Act for Commission 
approval to solicit, use, or act under proxies, 
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authorizations, or deposit agreements in rail- 
road reorganization proceedings. 

Other mandatory cath requirements are 
found in those provisions of the act govern- 
ing the filing of applications for motor car- 
rier, water carrier, and freight forwarder op- 
erating authorities and complaints involv- 
ing the rates of motor contract carriers and 
water common and contract carriers. No 
comparable requirements are imposed, how- 
ever, with respect to complaints involving 
the rates of railroads, pipelines, or express 
companies subject to part I; motor common 
carriers subject to part II; or freight for- 
warders subject to part IV of the act, re- 
spectively. 

The foregoing oath requirements are, in 
the Commission’s opinion, both unnecessary 
and burdensome. Section 35 of the Criminal 
Code (18 U.S.C., sec. 1001) imposes penalties 
of fine and imprisonment for knowingly 
making false statements or representations 
to Federal administrative agencies, and these 
provisions have been construed to apply to 
the giving of false information even though 
not under oath. Moreover, penalties for 
knowingly making false statements in car- 
rier reports are contained in section 20(7) 
(b) and comparable provisions in other parts 
of the Interstate Commerce Act. In view of 
these statutory provisions against the giving 
or filing of false information, it seems clear 
that the mandatory oath requirements in 
the laws administered by the Commission no 
longer serve any useful purpose. On the 
contrary, they are burdensome to the car- 
riers and cause delays and inconveniences 
in the processing of reports and other docu- 
ments because of the necessity of returning 
them to the carriers for authentication when 
the oath has been inadvertently omitted. 

The Commission therefore recommends 
enactment of the provisions in the attached 
draft bill which would make the present 
mandatory oath requirements discretionary 
with the Commission. Retention of discre- 
tionary authority would enable the Commis- 
sion to require an oath should the need 
arise. 





PROPOSED NATIONAL CAPITAL AIR- 
PORTS CORPORATION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to create the National Capi- 
tal Airports Corporation, to provide for 
operation of the federally owned civil 
airports in the District of Columbia or 
its vicinity by the Corporation, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the REcorp a let- 
ter from the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency requesting the pro- 
posed legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2038) to create the Nation- 
al Capital Airports Corporation, to pro- 
vide for operation of the federally owned 
civil airports in the District of Columbia 
or its vicinity by the Corporation, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
MaGNnwusoN, by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

The letter presented by Mr. MacNusoNn 
is as follows: 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1961. 
Hon. LYNDON B, JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I transmit herewith 

for the consideration of the Congress a draft 
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bill “To create the National Capital Airports 
Corporation, to provide for the operation 
of the federally owned civil airports in the 
District of Columbia or its vicinity by the 
Corporation, and for other purposes.” 

The primary purpose of the legislation is 
to place the operations of the federally 
owned civil airports in the Washington met- 
ropolitan area on a sound business basis 
so that they may better serve the traveling 
public, the airlines, and other users of air- 
craft, at a minimum cost to the taxpayer. 
Such legislation will facilitate improvements 
in the efficiency of airport operations, and 
will permit swift action to correct condi- 
tions where the safety or convenience of the 
public is involved. 

A commercial airport operation is pre- 
cisely the kind of predominantly business 
type activity for which the Congress has 
made provision by enacting the Government 
Corporation Control Act of 1945. Moreover, 
throughout the Nation public authorities 
engaged in the operation of commercial air- 
ports have generally been established as cor- 
porate organizations. The corporate form, 
which is based upon the experience of pri- 
vate business, has been found to aid greatly 
in the administration of Federal activities 
which are revenue producing, which are po- 
tentially self-sustaining, which have a large 
volume of commercial type transactions with 
the public, and which need greater flexibility 
than is provided for under the customary 
appropriation budget. 

The desirability of operating National 
Capital area airports under the corporate 
form of organization has long been recog- 
nized. The first Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment (Hoover Commission) recom- 
mended in 1949 that the operation of the 
Washington National Airport be placed 
under a Government corporation. In his 
1955 budget message, President Eisenhower 
recommended that legislation be adopted to 
provide for the establishment of a corpora- 
tion to operate the Washington National 
Airport. 

Bills to create such a corporation were 
introduced in both the House and Senate 
in the 838d Congress, and also in the 86th 
Congress. 

During the 83d Congress the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
unanimously recommended enactment of 
the corporation legislation. The commit- 
tee, in its report to the Senate, stated that 
in its opinion the legislation was necessary 
and advisable to provide more effective man- 
agement for the Washington National Air- 
port. It cited the essentially business na- 
ture of the airport operation. It also cited 
the difficulties which had resulted from the 
application of customary budgetary and 
fiscal practices designed for conventional 
Government agencies, the requirement that 
the airport return all of its income to the 
Treasury as general receipts, and various 
problems which had arisen in connection 
with contracting and the acquisition of 
property under requirements applicable to 
regular Government agencies. 

The approaching completion of the Dulles 
International Airport will require efficient, 
integrated operation of two of the largest 
civil in the Nation. The volume 
of commercial transactions involved in the 
administration of both airports will increase 
enormously and the revenues from services 
provided by the airports will be substan- 
tially larger. Therefore, the need for a form 
of organization adapted to the conduct of 
business-type operations will become even 
more urgent. 

The demands posed on airport operations 
by rapid developments in aviation require 
that the airport organization have the capa- 
bility of responding swiftly to changing cir- 
cumstances which directly affect the safety 
and convenience of the public and the effi- 
cient operation of air carriers. The normal 
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budget processes are simply not capable of 
responding to such unforeseen demands, and 
as @ result, inadequacies constituting serious 
hazards to safety and interfering with effi- 
cient operations have persisted for prolonged 
periods of time at the Washington National 
Airport. Under the corporate form of organi- 
zation the revenue of the airports can be 
utilized in the prompt correction of most in- 
adequacies in airport services and facilities. 

The existence of a corporation with busi- 
ness type budget and accounting practices 
will make it easier for the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the President, and the Congress to 
review and evaluate the effectiveness of air- 
port operations and management. The cor- 
poration will also be able to conduct business 
negotiations with other commercial entities 
on a more satisfactory basis than is possible 
under the current system in which revenues 
are deposited directly in the Treasury and 
are not available to provide services or to 
meet obligations. 

The corporation will continue to be under 
the strict scrutiny of the Congress in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Government 
Corporation Control Act. Therefore, it will 
be possible both to achieve the operating and 
managerial advantages of the corporate form 
of organization and at the same time assure 
that the activities of the corporation are 
properly subject to congressional surveil- 
lance. 

The creation of the corporation will entail 
no expenditures or increases in employment 
beyond those which would otherwise be re- 
quired to operate and maintain the National 
Capital area airports under the present au- 
thority and form of organization. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection from the standpoint of 
the administration’s program to the submis- 
sion of this proposed legislation to the Con- 


Sincerely, 


N. E. HALaBy, 
Administrator. 


COMMEMORATION OF 75TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a joint resolution to com- 
memorate the 75th anniversary of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
ask unanimous consent that a letter from 
the Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, requesting the pro- 
posed legislation, be printed in the 
REcORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 99) 
to commemorate the 75th anniversary of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

The letter presented by Mr. MaGnuson 
is as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., May 25, 1961. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CHAIRMAN MaGNuson: As you know, 
April 5, 1962, will mark the 75th anniversary 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We are beginning to plan certain ceremonies 
in commemoration of the occasion. 
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There is enclosed a draft copy of a joint 
resolution which we believe would lend 
great impetus to the successful planning of 
these ceremonies. Your assistance in intro- 
ducing this resolution will be very much 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
EVERETT HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1961— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HART (for himself and Mr. 
Youne of Ohio) submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARINGS ON 
S. 1396 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the standing Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copy- 
rights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I wish to announce that the sub- 
committee has scheduled public hear- 
ings on S. 1396, dealing with trade- 
marks, to commence on June 20, 1961. 

The hearings, set for 10 a.m. are to 
be held in room 2228, New Senate Office 
Building. 

Anyone wishing to testify or file a 
statement for the record should com- 
municate immediately with the office of 
the Senate Patents, Trademarks, and 
Copyrights Subcommittee, Room 349A, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C., telephone Capitol 4-3121 or Gov- 
ernment code 180, extension 2268. 

The subcommittee consists of the sen- 
ior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the senior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. KEFravver], the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Witey], the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Cotton], and myself, 
as chairman. 


NOTICE OF REOPENING OF HEAR- 
INGS ON FEDERAL ELECTION 
LAWS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions held public hearings on May 11 
and 12, 1961, to receive testimony and 
statements on several measures offering 
amendments and improvements to exist- 
ing Federal election laws. 

I wish to announce that hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee will be reopened 
on Friday, June 9, 1961, at 10 a.m., in 
Room 301 of the Senate Office Building. 
Other hearings have been scheduled for 
Tuesday, June 13, at 10 a.m. and again 
on Thursday, June 15, 1961, beginning 
at 10:30 a.m. 

The subcommittee expects to receive 
statements from Senators sponsoring or 
cosponsoring measures pending before 
the subcommittee and from the present 
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chairmen of the National Democratic 
and Republican Committees. Other 
Members of Congress who have ex- 
pressed interest in the bills under con- 
sideration have also been invited to 
appear. 


ADDRESSES, 
CLES, ETC., 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

Article entitled “Public Relations: Our 
No. 1 Job,” written by Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville L. Freeman, published in the 
Progressive Farmer of June 1961. 


EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
PRINTED IN THE 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT TO THE 
NATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, last 
night the President delivered a report to 
the Nation. It was a very serious report 
on the very serious mission which he has 
just completed. 

The report tells the Nation and the 
world many things. It tells us, first, 
that the foreign affairs of this Nation 
are being conducted with a deep under- 
standing of the realities of the world and 
of the immediate pressures, as well as 
the great historic forces which shape 
them. It tells us that they are being 
conducted by a President of great depth, 
sincerity and conviction. 

There was no idle boast, no bombast, 
no false optimism, no faltering fear in 
this report. There was simply a recount 
of the facts of a highly significant and 
useful firsthand exploration of some of 
the great issues which unite, as well as 
those which divide, mankind. I hope 
that all of us in the days ahead will try 
to match the President’s soberness and 
steadfastness. I know that the Sen- 
ate, and the American people, as well, 
desire peace and the security and 
progress of freedom. The depth of our 
conviction in this connection will be 
measured by our willingness to make the 
sacrifices, as these are entailed in es- 
sential legislation. It is easy enough to 
stand firm for peace and for freedom 
with words. Will we stand equally firm 
in acts? Weshall have a test of our de- 
termination very shortly, when we have 
before the Senate the foreign-aid legis- 
lation which now is being studied by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Let me say that this legislation is no 
panacea for our international difficul- 
ties; but let me say equally that this 
legislation, judiciously administered, is 
essential to the solution of those diffi- 
culties. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the President’s ad- 
dress to the Nation be printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks. But be- 
fore I conclude, today, I want to express 
my deep sense of gratitude for the mag- 
nificent effort which Mr. Kennedy has 
just made on behalf of the Nation by 
his visit to Europe and his conversations 
with various heads of state. This grati- 
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tude, let me say, also extends to Mrs. 
Kennedy, whose graciousness and sensi- 
tivity contributed so greatly to this mis- 
sion. I am confident that the Senate 
shares my feelings in this respect. 

It is apparent, Mr. President, that the 
President’s mission was singularly free 
of bombast and propaganda and spirits, 
which, however exhilarating they may 
seem at the moment, serve only to set 
the stage for the hangover. This was a 
sober and serious undertaking; and be- 
cause it was, it can only help, rather 
than hinder, the search for a firmer 
plateau upon which to base the present 
uneasy peace of the world. Press com- 
ments on the Vienna meeting, both at 
home and abroad, reflect this compre- 
hension; and I ask unanimous consent 
that a selection of these comments be 
printed in the Recorp after the text 
of the President’s report. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to join the ma- 
jority leader in expressing high com- 
mendation of the outstanding and truly 
great statesmanship displayed by the 
President of the United States in his re- 
cent trip to Paris, Vienna, and London. 
Tam satisfied that the trip will renew the 
confidence of the American people in the 
great leadership they now have in the 
White House. 

I am proud of the President; and I 
look forward to great progress in the 
field of international relations, flowing 
from the wonderful work the President 
did in behalf of the country and in be- 
half of world peace on this trip. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the address, 
the editorials, and the articles were or- 
dered to be printed in the REcorpD, as 
follows: 


[From the New York Times, June 7, 1961] 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S ADDRESS TO THE NATION 
ON His TALKS IN EUROPE 


I returned this morning from a week-long 
trip to Europe and I want to report to you 
on that trip in full. 

It was in every sense an unforgettable ex- 
perience. The people of Paris, of Vienna, of 
London were generous in their greeting. 
They were heartwarming in their hospitality 
And their graciousness to my wife is partic- 
ularly appreciated. 

We knew, of course, that the crowds, and 
the shouts, were meant in large measure for 
the country that we represented, which is 
regarded as the chief defender of freedom. 

Equally memorable was the pageantry of 
European history and their culture that is 
oan much a part of any ceremonial recep- 

on. 

To lay a wreath at the Arc de Triomphe, 
to dine at Versailles and Schoenbrunn Palace 
and with the Queen of England, these are the 
colorful memories that will remain with us 
for many years to come. 

Each of the three cities that we visited— 
Paris, Vienna, and London—have existed for 
many centuries and each serves as a reminder 
that the Western civilization that we seek to 
preserve has flowered over many years and 
has defended itself over many centuries, 

But this was not a ceremonial trip. 
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FOREIGN POLICY GOALS STRESSED 


Two aims of American foreign policy above 
all others were the reason for the trip—the 
unity of the free world, whose strength is 
the security of us all, and the eventual 
achievement of a lasting peace. My trip was 
devoted to the advancement of these two 
aims. 

To strengthen the unity of the West, our 
journey opened in Paris and closed in Lon- 
don. My talks with General de Gaulle were 
profoundly encouraging to me. Certain dif- 
ferences in our attitude on one or another 
problem became insignificant in view of our 
common commitment to defend freedom. 

Our alliance, I believe, became more se- 
cure. The friendship of our Nation, I hope, 
with theirs became firmer. And the relations 
between the two of us who bear responsi- 
bility became closer and I hope were marked 
by confidence. 

I found General de Gaulle far more in- 
terested in our frankly stating our position 
whether or not it was his own than in ap- 
pearing to agree with him when we do not. 

But he knows full well the true meaning 
of an alliance. He is, after all, the only ma- 
jor leader of World War II who still occu- 
pies a position of great responsibility. His 
life has been one of unusual dedication. 
He is a man of extraordinary personal char- 
acter, symbolizing the new strength and the 
historic grandeur of France. 


FRENCH MEETING ‘VALUABLE’ 


Throughout our discussions, he took the 
long view of France and the world at large. 

I found him a wise counselor for the fu- 
ture and an informative guide to the history 
that he has helped to make. 

Thus we had a valuable meeting * * * 
Problems which proved to be not of sub- 
stance but of wording or procedure were 
cleared away. 

No question, however sensitive, was 
avoided. No area of interest was ignored. 
And the conclusions that we reached will 
be important for the future. 

In our agreement on defending Berlin; on 
working to improve the defenses of Europe; 
on aiding the economic and political inde- 
pendence of the underdeveloped world, in- 
cluding Latin America; on spurring Euro- 
pean economic unity; on concluding suc- 
cessfully the conference at Laos, and on 
closer consultations and solidarity in the 
Western alliance, General de Gaulle could 
not have been more cordial. And I could 
not have more confidence in any man. 

In addition to his individual strength of 
character, the French people as a whole 
showed vitality and energy which were both 
impressive and gratifying. 

Their recovery from the postwar period 
is dramatic. Their productivity is increas- 
ing, and they are steadily building their 
stature in both Europe and Africa. 

And thus I left Paris for Vienna with in- 
creased confidence in Western unity and 
strength. 

The people of Vienna know what it is to 
live under occupation and they know what 
it is to live in freedom. Their welcome to 
me as President of this country should be 
heartwarming to us all. 


REPORTS ON KHRUSHCHEV 


I went to Vienna to meet the leader of 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Khrushchev. For two 
days we met in sober, intensive conversa- 
tion. And I believe it is my obligation to 
the people, to the Congress, and to our al- 
lies to report on those conversations can- 
didly and publicly. 

Mr. Khrushchev and I had a very full and 
frank exchange of views on the major issues 
that now divide our two countries. 

I will tell you now that it was a very 
sober 2 days. There was no discourtesy, 
no loss of tempers, no threats or ultimatums 
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by either side. No advantage or concession 
was either gained or given. No major de- 
cision was either planned or taken. No spec- 
tacular progress was either achieved or pre- 
tended. 

This kind of informal exchange may not 
be as exciting as a full-fledged summit meet- 
ing with a fixed agenda and a large corps 
of advisers where negotiations are attempted 
and new agreements sought. 

But this was not intended to be and was 
not such a meeting, nor did we plan any 
future summit meetings at Vienna. 

But I found this meeting as somber as it 
was to be immensely useful. 

I had read his speeches of his policies. I 
had been advised on his views. I had been 
told by other leaders of the West—General 
de Gaulle, Chancellor Adenauer, Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan—what manner of man he 
was. 

CALLS DECISIONS HIS OWN 


But I bear the responsibility of the Presi- 
dency of the United States and it is my duty 
to make decisions that no adviser and no 
ally can make for me. 

It is my obligation and responsibility to see 
that these decisions are as informed as pos- 
sible; that they are based upon as much 
direct, firsthand knowledge as possible. 

I therefore thought it was of immense 
importance that I know Mr. Khrushchev, 
that I gain as much inside [information] 
and understanding as I could on his present 
and future policies. 

At the same time, I wanted to make cer- 
tain Mr. Khrushchev knew this country and 
its policies; that he understood our strength 
and our determination, and that he knew 
that we desired peace with all nations of 
every kind. 

I wanted to present our views to him di- 
rectly, precisely, realistically, and with an 
opportunity for discussion and clarification. 

This was done. 

No new aims were stated in private that 
have not been stated in public on either 
side. The gap between us was not, in such 
a short period, materially reduced, but at 
least the channels of communication were 
opened more fully. 


SEES PERIL LESSENED 


At least the chances of a dangerous mis- 
judgment on either side should now be less, 
and at least the men on whose decisions the 
peace, in part, depends have agreed to re- 
main in contact. 

This is important, for neither of us tried 
to merely please the other, to agree merely 
to be agreeable, to say what the other wanted 
to hear. 

And just as our judicial system relies on 
witnesses appearing in court and on cross- 
examination instead of hearsay testimony 
or affidavits on paper, so, too, was this direct 
give-and-take of immeasurable value in 
making clear and precise what we considered 
to be vital. 

For the facts of the matter are that the 
Soviets and ourselves give wholly different 
meanings to the same words: war, peace, 
democracy and popular will. We have wholly 
different views of right and wrong, of what 
is an internal affair and what is aggression. 
And above all, we have wholly different con- 
cepts of where the world is and where it is 
going. 

Only by such a discussion was it possible 
for me to be sure that Mr. Khrushchev knew 
how differently we view the present and the 
future. Our views contrasted sharply, but 
at least we knew better at the end where 
we both stood. 

Neither of us was there to dictate a settle- 
ment or to convert the other to a cause or 
to concede our basic interests. But both of 
us were there, I think, because we realized 
that each nation has the power to inflict 
enormous damage upon the other, that such 
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a@ war could and should be avoided, if at all 
possible, since it would settle no dispute and 
prove no doctrine, and that care should thus 
be taken to prevent our conflicting interests 
from so directly confronting each other that 
war necessarily ensued. 

We believe in a system of national free- 
dom and independence. He believes in an 
expanding and dynamic concept of world 
communism. 

And the question was whether these two 
systems can ever hope to live in peace with- 
out permitting any loss of security or any 
denial of the freedom of our friends. 

However difficult it may seem to answer 
this question in the affirmative as we ap- 
proach so many harsh tests, I think we 
owe it to all mankind to make every pos- 
sible effort. 

NO CAUSE FOR FEAR 


That is why I consider the Vienna talks to 
be useful. The somber mood that they con- 
veyed was not cause for elation or relaxation 
nor was it cause for undue pessimism or 
fear. 

It simply demonstrated how much work 
we in the free world have to do and how 
long and hard a struggle must be our fate 
as Americans in this generation as the chief 
defenders of the cause of liberty. 

The one area which afforded some im- 
mediate prospect of accord was Laos. Both 
sides endorsed the concept of a neutral and 
independent Laos, much in the manner of 
Burma or Cambodia. 

And of critical importance to the current 
conference on Laos in Geneva, both sides 
recognized the importance of an effective 
cease-fire. It is urgent that this be trans- 
lated into new attitudes at Geneva, enabling 
the International Control Commission to do 
its duty, to make certain that a cease-fire is 
enforced and maintained. 


HOPEFUL IN LAOS TALKS 


X am hopeful that progress can be made 
on this matter in the coming days at Ge- 
neva, so that it would greatly improve inter- 
national atmosphere. 

‘No such hope emerged, however, with re- 
spect to the other deadlocked Geneva con- 
ference seeking a treaty to ban nuclear tests. 

Mr. Khrushchev made it clear that there 
could not be a neutral administrator in his 
opinion because no one was truly neutral, 
that a Soviet veto would have to apply to 
acts of enforcement, that inspection was 
only a subterfuge for espionage in the ab- 
sence of total disarmament, and that the 
present test-band negotiations appeared fu- 
tile. 

In short, our hopes for an end to nuclear 
tests, for an end to the spread of nuclear 
weapons, and for some slowing down of the 
arms race, have been struck a serious blow. 

Nevertheless, the stakes are too important 
for us to abandon the draft treaty we have 
offered at Geneva. 

But our most somber talks were on the 
subject of Germany and Berlin. I made it 
clear to Mr. Khrushchev that the security 
of Western Europe and therefore our own 
security are deeply involved in our presence 
and our access rights to West Berlin, that 
those rights are based on law not on suff- 
rance; and that we are determined to main- 
tain those rights at any risk and thus our 
obligation to the people of West Berlin and 
their right to choose their own future. 

Mr. Khrushchev, in turn, presented his 
views in detail. And his presentation will 
be the subject of further communications. 

But we are not seeking to change the 
present situation. A binding German peace 
treaty is a matter for all who were at war 
with Germany, and we and our allies cannot 
abandon our obligations to the people of 
West Berlin. 
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CHALLENGE BY RUSSIAN 


Generally, Mr. Khrushchev did not talk in 
terms of war. He believes the world will 
move his way without resort to force. 

He spoke of his nation’s achievements in 
space. He stressed his intention to outdo 
us in industrial production, to outtrade us, 
to prove to the world the superiority of his 
system over ours. 

Most of all, he predicted triumph of com- 
munism in the new and less-developed coun- 
tries. He was certain that the tide there 
was moving his way, that the revolution of 
rising peoples would eventually be a Com- 
munist revolution, and that the so-called 
wars of liberation supported by the Kremlin 
would replace the old methods of direct ag- 
gression and invasion. 

In the 1940’s and early fifties the great 
danger was from Communist armies march- 
ing across free borders, which we saw in 
Korea. Our nuclear monopoly helped to 
prevent this in other areas. 

Now we face a new and different threat. 
We no longer have a nuclear monopoly. 
Their missiles, they believe, will hold off our 
missiles, and their troops can match our 
troops should we intervene in these so-called 
wars of liberation. 

Thus the local conflict they support can 
turn in their favor through guerrillas or 
insurgents or subversion. A small group of 
disciplined Communists could exploit discon- 
tent and misery in a country where the 
average income may be $60 or $70 a year and 
seize control, therefore, of an entire country 
without Communist troops ever crossing any 
international frontier. 

This is the Communist theory. But I 
believe just as strongly that time will prove 
it wrong, that liberty and independence and 
self-determination, not communism, is the 
future of man and that freemen have the 
will and the resources to win the struggle 
for freedom. 

But it is clear that this struggle in this 
area of the new and poorer nations will be 
a continuing crisis of this decade. 

Mr. Khrushchev made one point which I 
wish to pass on. He said there are many 
disorders throughout the world and he 
should not be blamed for them all. He is 
quite right, 


FIGHT ON POVERTY URGED 


It is easy to dismiss as Communist in- 
spired every antigovernment or anti-Ameri- 
can riot, every overthrow of a corrupt 
regime or every mass protest against misery 
and despair. 

But these are not all Communist inspired. 
The Communists move in to exploit them, 
to infiltrate their leadership, to ride their 
crest to victory. But the Communists did 
not create the condition which caused them. 

In short, the hopes of freedom in these 
areas which see so much poverty and illiter- 
acy, so many children who are sick, so many 
children who die in the first year, so many 
families without homes, so many families 
without hope, the future for freedom in 
these areas rests with the local peoples and 
their government. 

If they have the will to determine their 
own future, if their governments have the 
support of their own people, if their honest 
and progressive measures helping their peo- 
ple have inspired confidence and zeal, then 
no guerrilla or insurgent action can succeed. 

But where those conditions do not exist, 
a military guarantee against external attack 
from across a border offers little protection 
against internal decay. 

Yet all this does not mean that our Nation 
and the West and the free world can only 
sit by. On the contrary, we have a his- 
toric opportunity to help these countries 
build their societies until they are so strong 
and broadly based that only an outside in- 
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vasion could topple them. And that threat, 
we know, can be stopped. 

We can train and equip their forces to 
resist Communist-supplied insurrections, 
We can help develop the industrial and agri- 
cultural base on which new living standards 
can be built. 

We can encourage better administration 
and better education, and better tax and 
land distribution, and a better life for the 
people. 

All this and more we can do because we 
have the talent and the resources to do it 
if we would only use and share them. 

I know that there is a great deal of feeling 
in the United States that we have carried 
the burden of economic assistance long 
enough. But these countries that we are 
now supporting—stretching all the way 
along from the top of Europe, through the 
Middle East, down through Saigon—are now 
subject to great efforts internally in many 
of them to seize control. 

If we're not prepared to assist them in 
making a better life for their people, then 
I believe that the prospects for freedom in 
those areas are uncertain. We must, I be- 
lieve, assist them, if we are determined to 
meet with commitments of assistance our 
words against the Communist advance. 

The burden is heavy. We have carried it 
for many years. But I believe that this 
fight is not over, this battle goes on. And 
we have to play our part in it. And there- 
fore, I hope again that we will assist these 
people, so that they can remain free. 

It was fitting that Congress opened its 
hearings on our new foreign military and 
economic aid programs in Washington at 
the very time that Mr. Khrushchev’s words 
in Vienna were demonstrating, as nothing 
else could, the need for that very program. 

It should be well run, effectively adminis- 
tered. But I believe we must do it. And 
I hope that you and the American people 
will support it again, because I think it is 
vitally important to the security of these 
areas. 

There’s no use talking against the Com- 
munist advance unless we’re willing to meet 
our responsibilities, however burdensome 
they may be. 


NOTES AID BY FRENCH 


I do not justify this aid merely on the 
grounds of anticommunism. It is a rec- 
ognition of our opportunity and obligation 
to help these people be free. And we are 
not alone. I found that the people of France, 
for example, were doing far more in Africa 
in the way of aiding independent nations 
than our own country was, but I know that 
foreign aid is a burden that is keenly felt, 
and I can only say that we have no more 
crucial obligation now. 

My stay in England was short, but the 
visit gave me a chance to confer privately 
again with Prime Minister MacMillan, just 
as others of our party in Vienna were con- 
ferring yesterday with General de Gaulle 
and Chancellor Adenauer. 

We all agreed that there is work to be 
done in the West, and from our conversa- 
tions have come agreed steps to get on with 
that work. 


STRESSES WESTERN UNITY 


Our day in London, capped by a meeting 
with Queen Elizabeth and Prince Philip, 
was a strong reminder at the end of a long 
journey that the West remains united in its 
determination to hold to its standards. 

May I conclude by saying simply that I 
am glad to be home. We have in this trip 
admired splendid places and seen stirring 
sights, but we are glad to be home. No 
demonstration of support abroad could mean 
so much as the support which you, the Amer- 
ican people, have so generously given to our 
country. 
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With that support I am not fearful of the 


future. We must be patient. We must be 
determined. We must be courageous. We 
must accept both risks and burdens. But 
with the will and the work freedom will 
prevail. 
Good night and thank you very much. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 7, 
1961] 


THE PRESIDENT’S INTERIM REPORT 


One could not expect President Kennedy in 
his prompt report to the Nation last night 
todo much more than express cautious opti- 
mism as to the results of his trip to Europe, 
coupled with a warning of dangerous days 
ahead. The world situation, as outlined by 
the President in his radio-television address, 
has undergone no immediate change as a 
result of his voyage to meet President de 
Gaulle, Premier Khrushchev, and Prime 
Minister Macmillan. 

But there is nothing surprising in this, 
and the President undoubtedly was the last 
to expect anything different. For Mr. Ken- 
nedy, this journey to the summit was a 
voyage of exploration, and also of education. 
The confrontations with General de Gaulle 
and Mr. Macmillan, no less than with Mr. 
Khrushchev, were bound to be revelatory of 
the attitudes and approaches brought by 
different leaders to world problems. 

Yet important as the meetings in Paris and 
London were, it was to the Vienna meet- 
ing of the American President and the So- 
viet Premier that Americans—and, no doubt, 
Russians as well—looked with most expecta- 
tion. It is clear from press accounts and 
from last night’s report by Mr. Kennedy that 
no agreements were reached on such critical 
matters as Berlin and arms control. The 
outlook for Laos is somewhat more hopeful, 
but here, as in so many other cases in the 
postwar era, it is not what Communist 
spokesmen say, but what Communist satel- 
lites do, that counts. 

It is as aninterim report rather than a final 
statement that President Kennedy’s address 
last night was offered, and should be ac- 
cepted. Nothing but good can come of his 
visits to Paris and London, where he had the 
chance to solidify personal as well as politi- 
cal relations with the leaders of our two 
great traditional allies. Some good may 
come from his visit to Vienna, which has 
served to reopen channels of communica- 
tion, to establish beyond doubt the conti- 
nuity of basic American foreign policy, and 
to demonstrate anew the need for patience 
and perseverance in the quest for peace. 

President Kennedy characterized his meet- 
ing with Premier Khrushchev as “somber but 
immensely useful.”” The same description 
might be applied to his candid talk last 
night. For he told frankly of the size and 
the scope of the challenges and opportunities 
that lie ahead. 

It is in the nature of our adversary that 
we must face these with caution. But it also 
is in our own nature that we can meet them 
with confidence. 


[From the Baltimore Sun, June 7, 1961] 
THE PRESIDENT REPORTS 


President Kennedy’s television account of 
his travels was instructive in two quite dif- 
ferent ways. It was instructive for what it 
revealed about the effect of the trip on Mr. 
Kennedy himself. It was instructive for its 
insights into the actual state of the cold 
war. 

As for the Kennedy psyche (and the state 
of the Kennedy psyche is important since he 
is our President), the trip provided a badly 
needed boost. 

Part of this is traceable directly to the 
pomp and ceremony so well contrived by the 
experts in such matters in Paris, Vienna, and 
London. Let us not underestimate the effect 
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of such glittering proceedings on anyone who 
is the object of them for the first time. 

A more important part (and Mr. Kennedy 
made this clear) is owing to President de 
Gaulle; his wisdom, his sympathy and fa- 
therly encouragement and his tremendous 
certitude. It may be that the strengthening 
he got from the old man who come. close 
to being France itself was the most impor- 
tant product of this trip. And to round out 
the educational results was his 2-day en- 
counter with the equal but hostile certitude 
of Mr. Khrushchev. At that encounter, Mr. 
Kennedy discovered once and for all what it 
is all about, and what it has been all about 
since a long time before Mr. Kennedy be- 
came President. 

As to substantive issues, Mr. Kennedy was 
far less vague than is usual in such reports. 
It is clear that, for him, doubts on the essen- 
tial reliability of France in the grand al- 
liance have been removed. He sees that 
negotiations over nuclear testing are at such 
an impasse as to raise the question whether 
there is any point in carrying them on fur- 
ther. He offers no great hope on Laos. He 
puts a proper, a chilling, value on the new 
Soviet insistence on a veto over any inter- 
national arrangement—including the United 
Nations itself—in which it consents to par- 
ticipate. He concedes (what had been sus- 
pected) that discussion of Berlin was the 
grimmest single part of his whole conversa- 
tion with Mr. K. And finally, after all the 
ho-hum and flub-dub about missile gaps 
and such matters, he downgrades the pros- 
pect of hot as distinct from cold war. 

This was a cold war message, and a good 
one, in which the need for military strength 
was, of course, implicit from beginning to 
end, yet was never, when one comes to think 
of it, actually mentioned. He showed a 
sound instinct, and political shrewdness, in 
putting the effect of this message to the serv- 
ice of the foreign aid program rather than 
the military program. The need for the 
one is less well understood by Congress and 
the people than the need for the other. 


{From the Baltimore Sun, June 6, 1961] 


BONN ANXIETY ON TALK ENDS—ADENAUER 
PLEASED BY KENNEDY’S VIENNA STAND 


(By Bynum Shaw) 


Bonn, June 5.—With evident relief, Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer passed the word to 
top officials of his Government tonight that 
President Kennedy had “made a good stand’”’ 
in his Vienna talks with Premier Khru- 
shchev. 

The signal for a tense West German capi- 
tal to relax came after the Chancellor was 
briefed for 2 hours on the proceedings by 
Foy D. Kohler, Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs. 

The briefing, which also was attended by 
the American Ambassador, Walter C. Dowl- 
ing; Hans Globke, a Chancellery assistant; 
and Karl Carstens, Foreign Office Under Sec- 
retary, took place in Dusseldorf, where Ade- 
nauer was addressing a convention of Cath- 
olic workers. 

PLEDGES REISSUED 


Officials here said the Chancellor was ex- 
tremely pleased over the “swiftness” of the 
appraisal and was satisfied that Mr. Kennedy 
had not deviated in the slightest from his 
earlier pledges on Germany. 

The Foreign Office made a point of reciting 
those pledges by reissuing the heart of the 
communique covering the talks between Ade- 
nauer and Mr. Kennedy April 13. 

The communique commits both countries 
to the proposition that “only through the 
application of the principle of self-determi- 
nation can a just and enduring solution be 
found for the problem of Germany, including 
Berlin.” 

It also pledges Bonn and Washington “to 
preserve the freedom of the people of West 
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Berlin pending the reunification of Germany 
in peace and freedom and the restoration of 
Berlin as the capital of a reunified country.” 

On the basis of the Dusseldorf briefing, 
Government sources were predicting tonight 
that Moscow now will allow the Berlin prob- 
lem to rest rest “for awhile,” probably until 
October. But they refused to give any basis 
for the prediction. 

Earlier today Felix von Eckardt, Federal 
press chief, had said the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the Vienna talks were their 
frankness and realism. 


FAR-REACHING UNDERSTANDING 


He said the talks might be used as the 
starting point for far-reaching understand- 
ing in the future. 

In addition to the report from the Ameri- 
can side, Adenauer also received from French 
President Charles de Gaulle a private as- 
sessment of the earlier Franco-American dis- 
cussions in Paris. 

Bonn officials indicated that De Gaulle 
in his message had predicted certain changes 
in the NATO setup which sound positive. 

Speculation as to the nature of the pro- 
posed changes was widespread in the German 
capital, ranging from equipping NATO with 
intercontinental ballistic missiles and 
strategic bombers to the establishment of a 
new NATO political body and the nomina- 
tion of a Frenchman to succeed American 
Gen. Lauris Norstad as NATO military chief. 
Official sources declined to discourage the 
speculation. 


KROLL BACK FROM MOSCOW 


While the Adenauer Government was con- 
cerned primarily with affairs involving the 
entire free world, it had its own private 
problems today too. 

For one thing, Hans Kroll, German am- 
bassador to Moscow, showed up at the For- 
eign Office here to discuss the reopening 
of cultural exchange negotiations between 
Bonn and Moscow. 

The talks broke down last month over the 
issue of including West Berlin artists in the 
exchange agreement as representatives of 
West Germany. 


REFLECTION EXPECTED 


Officials here believe it will be possible to 
read the outcome of Vienna in the attitude 
of the Russians toward reopening the talks. 
A Foreign Office source said Bonn will let 
Moscow make the next move. 

The Bonn Government also declared it 
was astonished and dismayed over reports 
that Brazil has opened official contacts with 
Communist East Germany. 


[From the Washington Star, June 6, 1961] 
MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


President Kennedy has wound up his 
journey abroad with an appropriate visit to 
London, and he has returned with renewed 
assurances that Britain can be relied upon 
to continue cooperating closely with the 
United States in pursuing their common 
purposes and dealing with the major prob- 
lems that beset the world. 

These assurances have been received from 
Prime Minister Macmillan, with whom Mr. 
Kennedy has reviewed the international sit- 
uation in the light of the talks just held 
with President de Gaulle in Paris and Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev in Vienna. Among 
other things, as set forth in the London 
communique, Mr. Macmillan has made clear 
that Britain is in full agreement with France 
and the United States on the necessity of 
maintaining the rights and obligations of 
the allied governments in Berlin. If this 
means anything at all, it means that the 
Kremlin will be well advised not to under- 
estimate Anglo-French-American determina- 
tion to defend the free sectors of the city 
against any threat of a Communist takeover. 
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It may be assumed that Mr. Kennedy, be- 
sides presenting a good summary of his 
highly encouraging talks with General de 
Gaulle, has given Mr. Macmillan a detailed 
account of the exchange of views with Mr. 
Khrushchev in Vienna. The account, apart 
possibly from some promise of progress to- 
ward an agreement on Laos, can hardly have 
been cheering. For the Soviet Premier ap- 
pears to have been as uncompromising as 
ever in relation to such matters as Germany 
and his demand for a veto over any nuclear 
test ban or any system of general disarma- 
ment. But the British Prime Minister, hav- 
ing himself confronted Russia’s tough 
leader, is accustomed to this kind of neg- 
ativism, and it does not necessarily mean 
that nothing has been gained from the Pres- 
ident’s first venture—a strictly limited one— 
in the difficult art of summitry. 

Mr. Kennedy will give his own interpreta- 
tion of the results of this venture in his re- 
port to the Nation tonight. Meanwhile, it is 
good to welcome him back home from his 
strenuous, hard-driving mission in behalf 
of peace—a mission which may actually 
prove to have been more successful than ap- 
pearances suggest at the moment. Or so let 
us hope. 


[From the New York Times, June 6, 1961] 


Neurvu HEARTENED BY VIENNA REPORT—MOsT 
Nations REGARD PARLEY aS Goop BEGIN- 
NING 


New Detuyr, Inp1a, June 5.—Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru welcomed today the good 
news from the Kennedy-Khrushchev talks in 
Vienna and said he hoped the conversations 
would have an easing effect on discussions 
in Geneva about Laos and other matters. 

Mr. Nehru said the news from Vienna was 
very good, a good beginning, and the most we 
could have expected at this time. 

Officials at India’s External Affairs Min- 
istry said the Government was particularly 
pleased by the leaders’ reaffirmation of their 
support for a neutral and independent Laos 
under a government chosen by Lao them- 
selves. 

They expressed the belief that the Lao 
cease-fire would become more foolproof and 
effective as a result of the Vienna talks. 


Trro HaILs MEETING 
[Special to the New York Times] 


BELGRADE, YUGOSLAVIA, June 5.—President 
Tito hailed today the meeting in Vienna be- 
tween President Kennedy and Premier Khru- 
shchev as a useful step toward possible settle- 
ment of world problems. 

Speaking at a meeting in Krusevac, a town 
in central Serbia, the Yugoslav chief de- 
clared: 

“We greet from the bottom of our heart 
the Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting, which 
should have taken place much earlier.” 

The greater part of Marshal Tito’s speech, 
which was broadcast later by the Belgrade 
radio, was concerned with domestic affairs, 
but he said the conference of neutralist na- 
tions opening in Cairo today was designed 
to help the great powers achieve a peaceful 
settlement of world problems, not to create 
a third bloc. 

The Cairo meeting has the task of making 
plans for a meeting of leaders of smaller 
nations to combine approaches to world 
issues inside and outside the United Nations. 


ROME PRESS UNITES IN PRAISE 

[Special to the New York Times] 
Rome, June 5.—The leftwing and right- 
wing press was united this morning in ap- 
plauding the Kennedy-Khrushchev meeting 

in Vienna. 

The meeting has been a good beginning, 
according to the Communist newspaper 
Unita, the conservative Tl Tempo and in- 
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dependent Il Messagger stressed the feeling 
that the conversations had been useful. 

By the time the afternoon newspapers 
reached the streets all but the Communist 
and pro-Communist papers had become more 
cautious. Most newspapers described the 
talks as useful but not fruitful. 

There was no official comment. 


ITaLty’s U.N. Am HOPEFUL 
{Special to the New York Times] 


UNITED Nations, N.Y., June 5.—Italy’s new 
delegate to the United Nations expressed 
hope today that the meeting of President 
Kennedy and Premier Khrushchev might re- 
duce world tension a little bit. 

Vittorio Zoppi made the observation after 
presenting his credentials to Secretary Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold. He also expressed 
hope that the slight change in the interna- 
tional political atmosphere might mean that 
next fall’s General Assembly would not be 
as hard as the last one. 


No Sparks, Goop OMEN 


Lonpon, June 5.—No sparks flew in 
Vienna—and in the considered opinion of 
Europe that was a good sign. 

Governments and editorial writers on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain, in comment on the 
weekend meeting of President Kennedy and 
Premier Khrushchev, viewed the calm atmos- 
phere as a mildly hopeful omen. 

From Norway to Italy, commentators pro- 
fessed to feel that there was more to the 
meeting than the two statesmen just sizing 
each other up. 

Communist organs generally referred to 
the Vienna meeting as a good beginning and 
declared more talks would be needed. 

The Communist party newspaper Pravda 
commented that the meeting encourages 
people of good will who detest the cold war 
and who strive for an enduring peace. 

The government newspaper Izvestia said 
the Vienna talks helped to disperse prejudice 
and distrust, though some was still around 
in the West among people who continue to 
be blinded by a position-of-strength policy. 


{From the New York Times, June 6, 1961] 
No Trme To RELAx 


The Soviets are seeking to create some- 
thing like a “spirit of Vienna” by hailing the 
Khrushchev-Kennedy meeting as a “good 
beginning” toward solving the great world 
problems. If that were the real Soviet atti- 
tude, the world could rejoice. 

But we have long since learned that the 
Soviets talk one way and act another, that 
they exploit a “spirit,” whether of Geneva 
or Camp David, to lull the West into a false 
sense of security, to disarm it psychologically 
and to split the Western allies with the 
wedge of their own differences. 

So far as can yet be seen, nothing has 
changed. The Soviets continue their drive 
for world domination, with Berlin and Laos 
as immediate focal points. They seek to pre- 
vent any interference with their plans by 
insisting on tripartite control, with a built- 
in veto for themselves, on all international 
action, whether by the United Nations or by 
a control body for nuclear testing. The free 
world cannot, therefore, take anything for 
granted. It must remain strong not only in 
the interest of free world defense but also 
because in its strength lies the best hope for 
peaceful settlement. 

This means first and foremost giving what 
President Kennedy calls “new life” to the 
North Atlantic alliance. The alliance is the 
basis of his warning to Premier Khrushchev 
that the United States fought in two world 
wars to defend Western Europe and would 
do so again; and it is the power behind his 
reinforced agreements with both President 
de Gaulle and Prime Minister Macmillan to 
defend West Berlin. 
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Unfortunately, valiant resolutions in the 
North Atlantic Council are not always 
matched with performance. NATO forces are 
still below required strength. But President 
Kennedy is taking the lead in remedying 
the situation. Subject to approval by Con- 
gress he is moving toward arming NATO 
with a truly multilateral nuclear striking 
force to which the United States would con- 
tribute Polaris submarines and also strategic 
bombers and long-range missiles. He is dis- 
cussing plans for a new political body in 
NATO for more effective consultation and 
putting its forces in Europe under French 
command to meet some of President de 
Gaulle’s complaints and to facilitate military 
and nuclear integration. He is pressing on 
the British definite contingency plans for 
the defense of Berlin. He urges increasing 
aid to underdeveloped countries to keep 
them in freedom’s camp. 

All these proposals are and must be con- 
ditioned on the willingness of our European 
allies to contribute their fair share toward 
both military and economic defense by rais- 
ing their own conventional forces and their 
financial support. They will only be invit- 
ing disaster for all of us by failure to meet 
the challenge. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 6, 1961] 


DESCENT FROM THE SUMMIT—THAT NOTHING 
MucH HAPPENED IS ACHIEVEMENT OF 
Sorts 

(By Vermont Royster) 


ViennA.—For all the hard things that lie 
ahead for the United States after Vienna, 
what happened here may have been the best 
thing that anyone could have expected. 
That is, nothing very much really happened. 
And that, paradoxically, may be an achieve- 
ment. 

There was nothing cheerful for the peace 
of the world in the 2-day meeting between 
President Kennedy and Premier Khru- 
shchev. On the central issues that divide 
Russia and the United States—nuclear test- 
ing, Berlin, and the United Nations—the 
lines may now well become more rigid. 
Conceivably this meeting could even make 
the cold war colder. 

Nonetheless, when Premier Khrushchev 
flew out of here yesterday for Moscow, he 
should have left behind at least one illusion 
he brought with him. He may still believe 
that the sweep of communism over the 
world is inevitable, and that he holds the 
upper hand over the United States in terms 
of power. But at least he has been dis- 
illusioned in any hope that just by waving 
that power he could win easy concessions 
from President Kennedy. 

And President Kennedy, too, must have 
lost an illusion. For he also found Premier 
Khrushchey unyielding in all matters of 
substance. The new President was thus re- 
minded that in this cold war the controlling 
things are the issues that divide commu- 
nism from the West and not the personali- 
ties of the man who is US. President and 
the man who rules the Communist empire. 

If the men around the President reflect 
his own feelings, it is likely to be some time 
before he is again tempted to think that he 
can move Russian policy by sitting down 
with Nikita Khrushchev. 

And there is even a good possibility that 
the failure of this meeting to change the 
state of the world may teach some others 
besides President Kennedy an important les- 
son about summit conferences and personal 
diplomacy. If the lines are now more rigid 
on the Soviet side, they may also be firmer 
on the Western side. 

In any event, the fears of those who 
thought Premier Khrushchey would push 
President Kennedy into an impossible cor- 
ner or trap him into some unwise agreement 
did not materialize. 
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BASIC TROUBLES REMAIN 


So not all the results are gloomy. The 
basic troubles which threaten the world to- 
day, it ought not to be forgotten, would 
have been there this morning even if these 
two men had never met. They are just seen 
more clearly after this strange meeting. 

It was indeed a strange meeting. 

President Kennedy came here direct from 
Paris where he did seem to have a measure 
of success with his personal diplomacy. 
Nearly all the issues between America and 
France that existed when Eennedy arrived 
there still existed when he left, but those 
differences were always less than the unify- 
ing forces between the two countries. The 
Kennedy’s undoubtedly charmed Paris and 
the President apparently impressed the Gen- 
eral. Here the results of personal contact 
would have to be put on the credit side of 
the ledger. 

On the surface, the Vienna visit went the 
same way. President and Premier strolled 
in the garden of the U.S. Embassy, lunched 
together twice, shared a state dinner, hud- 
dled privately without advisers for 3 hours, 
took their ladies to a musical gala, and al- 
together spent a good many hours in per- 
sonal discussion. 

Indeed it’s worth noting that when this 
meeting came to nought it was not because 
of any boorish behavior on the part of 
Premier Khrushchev. By all reports he was 
always courteous, respectful to the President 
and apparently personally impressed by him. 
If a willingness to seek peaceful settlements 
on the part of the U.S. President and good 
behavior on the part of the Soviet Premier 
were all that was necesary for a successful 
meeting, this one would have been a success. 

But, of course, this was not all the situa- 
tion. Premier Khrushchev came to this 
meeting with some firm objectives in mind. 
Among them was an effort to force the 
United States into accepting his plan for re- 
organizing the United Nations, for a settle- 
ment of the nuclear test suspension with- 
out inspections, and the acceptance of the 
Russian two Germanys plan. 

To gain these concessions from the United 
States, the Russian Premier offered both 
threats and blandishments. He talked tough 
about Soviet power and at the same time 
seemed ready to offer some apparent con- 
cessions on Laos. But these concessions were 
really little more than the Russians had 
already indicated and were more apparent 
than real. In any event, the bargain was one 
which no President could have accepted. 


WAS IT ALL NECESSARY 


President Kennedy did not. Since much 
of their conversation was private no one can 
be certain exactly what was said. But in the 
group discussions the President is reported 
to have stood firm and in addition to have 
gone to great lengths to try to disabuse the 
Premier of any illusion he might have about 
American military weakness or lack of de- 
termination. 

That being the case, the meeting could 
have ended no place but where it did—right 
where it started. And the state of the world 
left right where it was before. 

Since it was clear long before the meet- 
ing started that the Russians were not going 
to make any meaningful gestures on the 
dividing issues, and since no President in his 
right mind should have yielded to them, it is 
a fair question to ask: Was this trip neces- 
sary? 

On logic alone, the answer may be no. 
President Kennedy's former position—no 
summit meeting without some signs of 
changes in the Soviet position—is generally 
the sounder one. 

It is not only that otherwise such meet- 
ings must prove, as this one did, fruitless of 
any agreements; there is the added disad- 
vantage that holding fruitless meetings often 
builds up to disappointment and sometimes 
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even sharpens the differences, as this meet- 
ing may hav: done. 

Yet this is a lesson, it seems, that has to 
be periodically relearned. It was relearned 
here by President Kennedy, and in a dif- 
ferent kind of way by Premier Khrushchev. 
Neither should now have any illusions about 
the other. But more importantly, perhaps, 
Mr. Khrushchev will now have no illusions 
that he can win what he wants by bluster, 
and Mr. Kennedy none about the intentions 
of Communist Russia. 

President Kennedy should come out of 
this meeting a wiser and more experienced 
man. The rest of the world may now be a 
little disabused of its idea of an America 
without will to stand up to the Russians. 
And the Russians themselves may be forced 
now to go home and reassess their picture 
of the cold war. 

So even if this trip may not have been logi- 
cally necessary, it may turn out to have been 
useful. 


{From the New York Times, June 6, 1961] 
VIENNA 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


From the reports based on official briefings 
we know enough about the Vienna meeting 
to say that it was significant and important 
because it marked the reestablishment of 
full diplomatic intercourse. As a result of 
the U-2 and the breakup of the summit 
conference in Paris, there was in fact, al- 
though not in form, a rupture of diplo- 
matic relations between Moscow and Wash- 
ington. 

Since President Kennedy’s election there 
have been moves on both sides to repair 
the break, first through the careful diplo- 
macy of Mr, Thompson, our Ambassador in 
Moscow, and then through the Vienna meet- 
ing which set a seal upon the resumption of 
diplomatic intercourse. 

This is a very considerable achievement, 
over and above specific agreements and dis- 
agreements which were reached in the con- 
versations. For it is only by diplomacy, that 
is by continual talking, that the ultimate 
showdown, which neither side wants or 
can afford, can be put off—and the conflict 
in the end outgrown and outlived. A world- 
wide settlement is not in any true sense 
possible, or even conceivable. But a regu- 
lation of the danger of war is possible and 
is imperative. 

It is only by diplomatic talk that the two 
sides can avoid pushing themselves or get- 
ting pushed into some dead-end street where 
there is no choice except surrender or sui- 
cide, 

It seems fair to say that an awareness of 
this existed in the meeting at Vienna. Both 
men are quite well aware that neither of 
them is in a position to deliver an ultima- 
tum to the other, and that neither is able, 
even if he personally were willing, to yield 
to the other beyond the point where an ac- 
commodation of their interests, not a sur- 
render of them, is reached. 

Neither side can dictate to the other. 
Neither side can conquer the other. Neither 
side can surrender to the other. Therefore, 
solutions by negotiation and diplomacy are 
indispensable. 

This is illustrated by the one specific is- 
sue which is discussed in the official com- 
munique. That is Laos. Quite evidently 
Laos is not of such vital interest to the 
Soviet Union or to the United States that 
either of them would in cold blood be willing 
to fight a costly war to impose its terms of 
settlement. But at the same time, and of 
equal gravity, is the fact that an attempt to 
impose a surrender of Laos to the Commu- 
nists, that is to say in the end to the Chi- 
nese Communists, would be intolerable to 
the United States and that military moves 
which would not be undertaken in cold 
blood might be undertaken in hot blood. 
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The object of diplomacy is to anticipate 
and resolve, to cool the fevers of intolerable 
choices in which the issue is surrender or 
suicide. In Laos, as the Khrushchev-Ken- 
nedy communique recognizes, neutraliza- 
tion is the best possible accommodation of 
the conflicting interests. In neutralization 
we abandon the ambition, which was en- 
tirely misguided in the first place, of an 
American satellite government. The other 
side gives up the hope of absorbing Laos into 
the Communist orbit. 

Whether a neutral Laos can in fact be 
created is, of course, highly uncertain. We 
do not know, for example, whether in his 
relations with Red China, which has the pre- 
dominant interest in southeast Asia, Mr. 
Khrushchev has a free hand to do at Geneva 
what he promised to do in Vienna. 

We may hope that he will try. The greater 
interests of the Soviet State are not involved 
deeply in Laos or in southeast Asia. For Mr. 
Khrushchey as for Mr. Kennedy what is at 
stake in southeast Asia is, in the main, 
prestige. There would be no loss of prestige 
for either side if Laos became a neutral state 
under a government agreed to by the three 
Lao princes, and legitimatized in an 
international treaty. It is not at all im- 
possible that such an arrangement to 
neutralize Laos might be expanded into an 
arrangement to neutralize all of southeast 
Asia. This regional association might be 
guaranteed by India and by Pakistan, by the 
United Nations, and all the great powers in- 
cluding mainland China. 

As to Berlin, which was discussed at some 
length, the record shows that there has been 
no showdown and that none is imminent. 
More time, to be used in continuing discus- 
sion, is indispensable. 

For Berlin is the supreme example of a 
situation which could become a dead-end 
street where for each side the choice was 
surrender or suicide. Nobody can afford to 
have any illusions about Berlin—either that 
Mr. Kennedy would never fight or that Mr. 
Khrushchev would never fight. Mr. Khru- 
shchev must not have the illusion that the 
United States would not fight if he drove 
it into a corner. Mr. Kennedy must not 
have the illusion, which is held by some of 
his advisers, that the Soviet Union can be 
driven into a corner, that it can be intimi- 
dated, and that it does not have to be lis- 
tened to. Nor can we allow ourselves to 
be caught in the illusion, which is to be 
found both in Bonn and in Paris, that the 
West can refuse any negotiation and leave 
things exactly as they are by threatening 
to go to war. 

The danger of Berlin is that the two sides 
will let themselves be pushed by their ex- 
tremists—in East Berlin and in Bonn—into 
a situation where the problem is what hap- 
pens when an irresistible force collides with 
an immovable object. I have a certain 
amount of confidence that the two men were 
conscious of this, and having talked with 
each other are now still more conscious of 
it, and still more determined that slowly 
and patiently they must find a way to avoid 
the intolerable choice. 


[From the New York Post, June 5, 1961] 
FooTNOTE TO VIENNA 


The Vienna dialog ended with a cryptic 
communique that reveals almost nothing 
about what really happened. That no sim- 
ple solutions were fashioned overnight is as 
plain as it was predictable. What we may 
not know for many hours or weeks is 
whether any semblance of real communica- 
tion was achieved. 

We detect in some immediate local com- 
ment a certain relief at the news that no 
accords were reached. Such remarks have 
the tone of a nervous matron whose daugh- 
ter has emerged unscathed from her first 
rendezvous with a mischievous older man. 
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In Mr. Ehrushchev’s camp there is probably 
similar satisfaction being voiced about his 
stolid resistance to the charms of a younger 
companion. 

Our instinctive sense is that humanity has 
lost nothing and perhaps gained something 
from this encounter. The grave risk was 
not that Mr. Kennedy would cravenly sur- 
render, but that the meeting would end in 
some verbal explosion which would block 
any future exchange. That did not happen. 

Our hope is that Mr. Kennedy gave Mr. 
Khrushchev a true awareness of the degree 
to which our concern for freedom is matched 
by our yearning for peace. Conceivably this 
interview has shaken some of the doctrinaire 
images of American leadership to which the 
commissars cling. At the same time Mr. 
Kennedy may have obtained a glimpse of 
the pressures operating on Mr. Khrushchev 
inside the Communist domain. 

Some immediate clue may emerge at 
Geneva, where the search for a nuclear test 
ban goes on. It is in that life-and-death 
area that any new prospects for mankind 
should be soon revealed. But the essential 
mystery may remain for an infinitely longer 
time. The question is whether John F. 
Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev were able 
for even a moment to break the sound bar- 
rier that divides our systems and our ways of 
life, and to detect their common peril as 
leaders in the atomic age. Neither man is 
likely to divulge the answer quickly. 





[From the Washington Star, June 6, 1961] 


THE POLITIcaL MILL—THE VALUE OF THE 
KENNEDY TRIP 


(By Gould Lincoln) 


The visit of President Kennedy to Paris, to 
Vienna, and to London has, it appears, estab- 
lished once more the friendly feeling and 
respect of our allies, France and Great Brit- 
ain, toward the United States, and has served 
notice to the Communist world that the de- 
termination of the free world to remain free 
is not to be brushed aside. The receptions 
given to President Kennedy by General de 
Gaulle, President of France, and Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan of Great Britain, and by the 
Russian Premier, Nikita Khrushchev, have 
been significant. The word is out that the 
United States is still very much on the map, 
still a world leader. It is heartening, after 
the evident slump of our prestige following 
the Cuban fiasco, further increased by the 
long delay over a cease-fire in Laos. 

It is an old axiom that actions speak loud- 
er than words. The words have now been 
said. President Kennedy and Premier Khru- 
shchev have spent many hours discussing 
the problems which divide the East and 
West, the free world and the world behind 
the Iron Curtain. There has been no report 
on what was actually said—about West Ber- 
lin and Germany, about Laos, about disarma- 
ment, and nuclear testing. In fact, the only 
thing at all tangible that has come out was 
an expression that both Soviet Russia and 
the United States wish for an effective cease- 
fire in Laos. 

President Kennedy on his return today, 
will make a report not only to the leaders in 
Congress but to the American people regard- 
ing his trip. Until he speaks, there are sev- 
eral questions uppermost in many minds. 
The principal, has his trip made the cold 
war between the United States and Russia 
less cold in any degree? When the trip was 
projected, on the initiative of Premier 
Khrushchev, it was described merely as an 
opportunity for Mr. Kennedy to talk things 
over with Mr. Khrushchev, not as an effort 
to obtain and to seek agreements on vital 
subjects. The one thing predicted was that 
Mr. Kennedy would make clear to the Rus- 
sian leader the United States would not yield 
to Communist aggression; and that a third 
world war could easily be touched off if the 
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Communists either wished it or acted with- 
out the knowledge that the United States 
would fight. 


A-TEST TALKS STALLED 


Eyes turn now to Geneva, where the con- 
ferences on Laos and on nuclear testing and 
disarmament have been stalled because of 
Russian demands and delays. If there is to 
be action, if agreements can now be reached, 
the value of the Kennedy trip to Vienna will 
have paid off, indeed. The great difficulty 
in the past has been to get anything from 
the Russians beyond words. And when they 
have acted, the action has tended to make 
worse, rather than better, the relations be- 
tween the free world and the Iron Curtain 
world. If there was any saber rattling in the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev talks, it has not been 
disclosed. To the contrary, the wish was 
expressed that better relations would be 
found possible and Mr. Khrushchev even 
went so far as to say that President Ken- 
nedy would be a welcome visitor to Moscow— 
an invitation to which Mr. Kennedy has yet 
to make any reply. The Russian Premier is 
evidently willing to continue talks about the 
problems which confront both the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 


OUR EXPERIENCE WITH REDS 


If there is to be an agreement reached at 
Geneva regarding the future of Laos, and the 
agreement provides for a government in 
which the Communists or Communist sup- 
porters are given a share in the Government 
of that country, the United States may take 
a dim view of the situation. We had our ex- 
periences in China and elsewhere, where 
Communists have had a share, no matter 
how small at the start, in government. The 
result was an eventual takeover by the 
Communists. What will be the Commu- 
nists’ next move in regard to South Viet- 
nam? If the supposed buffer state of Laos— 
@ neutralized Laos—goes Communist and 
South Vietnam follows the same path, all 
the rest of the rich southeast Asia may be 
lost to the free world. 

These are subjects in which Red China is 
just as interested, perhaps more so, than is 
Soviet Russia. In talking with Mr. Khru- 
shchev, did President Kennedy discuss the 
attitude and activities of Red China in that 
section of the world? As Mr. Kennedy has 
reported to the British Government on his 
talks with Mr. Khrushchev, a report which 
was awaited by Prime Minister Macmillan 
with keenest interest, Mr. Khrushchev may 
be expected to pass on to the Chinese his 
own impressions of his conference with Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Any way it is regarded, the trip which 
President Kennedy has just concluded should 
be of value to him and to the United States. 
He has had an opportunity to see and con- 
fer with the chief protagonist of world com- 
munism and to size him up. He has had, 
too, an opportunity to discuss with President 
de Gaulle of France problems relating to the 
unity of free Europe and the United States 
in defense against Communist aggression. 
One thing seems vital—there will be no let- 
ting down of the guard at this juncture. 

Also, Mr. Kennedy may have learned 
whether summit meetings are of value, or 
whether his original determination to re- 
main in Washington is the better course for 
the future. 


[From the Washington Post, June 6, 1961] 
LivInc WiTH DANGER 


With apparently no indication from Mr. 
Khrushchev that he is willing to modify the 
Soviet position on any of the big issues in 
dispute between East and West, there could 
be some tendency toward fatalism following 
the talks at Vienna. That would be unfor- 
tunate. East-West relations are no worse 
than they were before the meeting, and in 
some respects they may be slightly improved 
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by the mere fact that Mr, Kennedy and Mr. 
Khrushchev know more precisely what the 
other means. 

On Berlin the two viewpoints seemingly 
remain far apart. No doubt both leaders 
were aware that the persons most immedi- 
ately involved—the people of East and West 
Germany—were not directly represented, 
Mr. Kennedy appears to have given the im- 
pression that he is more concerned with con- 
tinued free access to Berlin than with 
whether the Soviet Union signs a separate 
peace treaty with East Germany. 

If this is an accurate impression there is 
some logic to the point. Nonrecognition of 
East Germany has been a moral lever of sorts 
for the West, but it has become increasingly 
ineffectual as the fact has become plain that 
there is no practical present possibility of 
German reunification. In any event, the 
West cannot prevent Mr. Khrushchev from 
signing a separate treaty. But it is very 
important for Mr. Khrushchev to understand 
that no such arrangement can abrogate 
Western rights, and that a war could easily 
start if his East German satellite should 
tamper in any way with the freedom of or 
access to Berlin. 

More disheartening is the continued So- 
viet insistence on the troika—the three-man, 
veto-equipped inspectorate that Mr. Khru- 
shchey prescribes for the nuclear test ban, 
This appears to doom the chances of agree- 
ment. Moreover, it indicates that the troika 
has become a part of Mr. Khrushchev's 
dogma. Some difficult decisions are ahead 
for the United States on whether to resume 
testing (it by no means follows that the 
West would gain more than the Soviet 
Union in a resumption). The West ought 
to be willing to talk, at any rate, as long 
as the Soviet Union wants to talk. 

An independent and neutral government 
for Laos, it is said at the White House, is 
the only issue on which the two leaders 
were completely agreed. It would be well 
to take even this with a pinch of season- 
ing. We may hope that Mr. Khrushchev 
will help create the framework for an un- 
committed but viable government in Laos, 
but the test will be in how to use his in- 
fluence in the not very encouraging nego- 
tiations at Geneva. 

What, then, are the points that tend to 
offset the gloom? The administration ought 
to be wary of peddling too optimistic a line; 
the mere fact that nothing emerged when 
nothing was expected hardly constitutes 
cause for great satisfaction. Nevertheless, 
there is some value in an effort to establish 
personal communication and examine poli- 
cies in detail so that there will be less possi- 
bility of misunderstanding. In a sense the 
two competitors have attempted to define 
the rules, each remaining suspicious but 
undertaking to judge actions against stated 
intentions. 

There will be some gain if the net result is 
to emphasize that the differences are both 
real and basic and that they cannot be 
bridged by wishful thinking. In the larger 
sense it will be well for all of us to learn 
that there are some issues that cannot be 
easily or neatly settled. Soviet policy has 
changed before in response to altered situa- 
tions, and over a long period that may hap- 
pen again. In the meantime, however, we 
shall have to live with our frustrations, com- 
peting in every aspect of existence with 4 
leader and system whose purposes are in- 
imical to ours, and still attempting to keep 
the differences from blowing up. 

To the extent that President Kennedy's 
pilgrimage has reinforced the conviction that 
the challenge before the free world is a very 
long-term affair requiring patience and 
nerve as well as determination, it may in- 
deed have been beneficial. Mr. Kennedy has 
performed well for his country, without 
either compromising its interests or selling 
short its hope of a just peace. 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, At- 
torney General Kennedy and the De- 
partment of Justice have taken the in- 
credible position that the Constitution 
of the United States requires the 50 
States to provide public education. 

That, Mr. President, is a position 
which is as absurd as it is dangerous. It 
cannot be supported by either the lan- 
guage of the Constitution and the 
amendments thereto or by the express 
intent of their framers. 

The methods of amending the Con- 
stitution are clearly set forth in its 
provisions. Judicial decrees and opin- 
ions and briefs of the Attorney General 
are not included among them. 

The Washington Evening Star in its 
editorial of June 6 entitled “Federal 
‘Big Brother’” correctly assessed the 
alarming implications of this new at- 
tempt of the Attorney General to usurp 
for the National Government rights and 
powers which without question are re- 
served by the Constitution to the 50 
sovereign States and their citizens. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of this editorial be 
printed in the body of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

: FEDERAL Bic BROTHER 

If the Department of Justice is right in 
its contention that the Constitution requires 
the States to provide public education, 
George Orwell’s “Big Brother” may be com- 
ing to live with us after all. 

Although this contention was put forward 
in response to a court inquiry, it is unlikely, 
we suppose, that there will be a final Su- 
preme Court ruling sustaining the Depart- 
ment’s view in this instance. For the Court, 
generally speaking, will not break new con- 
stitutional ground if the case before it can 
be decided on some other basis. And this 
particular case—involving a strictly local de- 
cision to close public schools in Louisiana’s 
St. Helena Parish—lends itself to adjudica- 
tion on other grounds. The mere fact that 
this novel constitutional claim has been put 
forward, however, may serve as a portent of 
things to come. 

The gist of the Department’s position, as 
explained by Attorney General Kennedy, is 
that education for all is an “absolute ne- 
cessity,” and that to deny this to a child is 
to deprive him of liberty and property under 
the due process clause of the 14th amend- 
ment. (When this amendment was ratified, 
& number of States did not maintain any 
kind of public school system.) 

If this is a constitutionally sound posi- 
tion, what limit is there to the reach of 
the Federal authority? If the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized by the Constitution 
to decree that education is a necessity, and 
that the Sates must provide it, it is a very 
short step indeed to assumption by the 
Federal Government of responsibility also to 
decree what must be taught, by whom it 
must be taught and how it must be taught. 
What about such other things as medical 
care, recreation, decent housing, etc? To a 
degree, at least, all of these are necessary, 
in the Attorney General’s words, to equip in- 
dividuals “‘to compete with citizens of other 
States in the struggle for professional and 
economic achievement.” Does the Constitu- 
tion require the States to provide all of these 
and other things, as well as education? Does 
the ultimate power to decide what is and 
what is not a necessity for the residents of 
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the States reside in the Federal courts? If 
so, “Big Brother” has taken over in Wash- 
ington—and much sooner than we antici- 
pated. 


A TTS LS a 


REVIEW BY MRS. CLARE BOOTHE 
LUCE OF IMPORTANT EVENTS OF 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S FIRST 100 
DAYS IN OFFICE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to a detailed, well thought out 
letter from former Ambassador Clare 
Boothe Luce to the editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, published June 6. 

In this letter Mrs. Luce reviews what 
she considers to be the seven most im- 
portant events of President Kennedy’s 
first 100 days, and concludes, to quote, 
“The melancholy fact is that U.S. pres- 
tige has reached a new historic low.” 

I will briefly mention some of the seven 
events that Mrs. Luce feels have done 
very grave damage to the respect accord- 
ed our leadership around the world. 

To quote Mrs. Luce: 

The virtual loss of Laos to the Communists 
(which both Candidate Kennedy and later 
President Kennedy pledged his administra- 
tion to prevent) has opened the door wide 
to the Communist conquest of all Indo- 
china and weakened the morale of the anti- 
Red alliance in south Asia. 


Mrs. Luce calls the collapse of the 
American-installed parliamentary gov- 
ernment of South Korea a severe blow to 
supporters of democracy in Asia. 

Concerning the opinion expressed by 
U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Adlai Stevenson, that Red China must 
soon be seated in the U.N. Mrs. Luce 
notes that— 


Mr. Kennedy’s silence on the subject seems 
to give consent. 


This has disheartened all the Asiatic 
nations threatened by Red China. 

She contends that— 

The continuation of the deadlock in the 
disarmament and nuclear test ban negotia- 
tions, which Candidate Kennedy promised 
to break, fortifies many Europeans and 
Asians in the belief that the only choice now 
open to them is either appeasement of the 
U.S.S.R. or an atomic war. 


Mrs. Luce’s comment on Cuba is most 
thought provoking. Citing the “cata- 
strophic political consequences” of the 
Cuban debacle, she states: 

In no foreign policy question during the 
campaign, and even after his inauguration, 
did Mr, Kennedy commit himself more clear- 
ly than on that of securing Cuban freedom, 
overthrowing Castro and expelling Commu- 
nist influence in South America, 


Mr. President, I recommend a close 
reading of this article to all those inter- 
ested in assessing our country’s position 
today, particularly Mrs. Luce’s study of 
the consequences of the Cuban affair, 
which takes up more than one-half of 
the letter. 

Mrs. Luce concludes that— 

The Cuban flasco has been the greatest 
propaganda, political and strategic victory 
for Communist policies since the loss of 
China— 


And charges that— 


Under last-minute Presidential orders, 
the American elements withdrew their prom- 
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ised air support, and stood silently by while 
Castro’s tanks and planes mowed down the 
Cuban freedom fighters. 

These circumstances— 


She says— 


are interpreted by all pro-Americans, or 
anti-Communist political and military ele- 
ments in the 20 countries of Latin America, 
to mean that while the United States of 
America is indeed willing to meddle in their 
behalf, when the chips are down and the 
blood begins to flow they must be prepared 
to go it alone. 


Mr. President, I believe that the chips 
are down for the United States. I have 
cited from this letter at length because 
I believe it is imperative that we assess, 
no matter how uncomfortable it makes 
us, the position this country is in today, 
so that we may better guide her in the 
future. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed in the 
body of the Recorp at this point of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, June 
6, 1961] 
LETTER FROM CLARE BOOTHE LUCE 
June 5, 1961. 

The Epiror: During his campaign for the 
Presidency, Mr. Kennedy made the question 
of US. prestige a major issue. Insisting that 
it was at an alltime low in the world, he 
promised, if elected, to raise it. Enough 
people believed in his ability to do so to 
elect him. And even those who would have 
preferred Mr. Nixon in the White House, 
with much self-restraint and inspired by 
good will, hope, and patriotism, forbore 
criticism during the first 100 days of his 
administratéon. But in view of the swift 
and somewhat terrifying pace of events 
abroad, surely there can be no objection to 
reviewing the question of U.S. prestige, 
which is no less important to Americans 
today than it was in November. 

Admittedly, the restoration of our world 
prestige is not an easy matter. President 
Kennedy inherited a very sour world situa- 
tion from Eisenhower (as Eisenhower did 
from Truman, Truman from Roosevelt, 
Roosevelt from Hoover, etc.). Moreover, the 
promise of a candidate to achieve any diffi- 
cult goal carries with it the reasonable ex- 
pectation that he will have 4 years to do so. 
The President still has 314 years to go. 

Meanwhile, the melancholy fact is that 
U.S. prestige has reached a new historic low. 
Seven events, transpiring in the 100 days 
since his inauguration, have done very grave 
damage to it. 

1. The virtual loss of Laos to the Com- 
munists (which both Candidate Kennedy 
and later President Kennedy pledged his ad- 
ministration to prevent) has opened the 
door wide to the Communist conquest of all 
Indochina and weakened the morale of the 
anti-Red alliance in south Asia. And if 
Vietnam is not to be lost next, armed resist- 
ance there is imperative. 

Recently President Garcia of the Philip- 
pines, calling on the United States to fight 
in Laos and South Vietnam before it is too 
late, said, “The question is whether to let 
the Russians overrun Asia or keep it in the 
democratic camp. If the answer is the 
former, then give up the fight and let the 
Communists gobble it up now.” 

2. The collapse of the American-installed 
parliamentary government of South Korea 
in a military coup is a second severe blow 
to supporters of democracy in Asia, where 
many people already believe that their only 
valid political choice today is between an 
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anti-Red dictatorship and a pro-Red dic- 
tatorship. 

3. The opinion expressed by the head of 
the U.S. delegation to the United Nations, 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson, that Red China must 
soon be seated in the U.N. (to which Mr. 
Kennedy’s silence on the subject seems to 
give consent), whether “inevitable” or not, 
has disheartened all the Asiatic nations 
threatened by that country, and dismayed 
our stanchest Far East ally—-the free 
China on Taiwan. 

4. The continuation of the deadlock in the 
disarmament and nuclear test ban negoti- 
ations, which Candidate Kennedy promised 
to break, fortifies many Europeans and 
Asians in the belief that the only choice 
now open to them is either appeasement of 
U.S.S.R. or atomic war. The choice that too 
many have already made is reflected in the 
phrase coined in Great Britain, “Better Red 
than dead.” 

5. The Soviet claim to have put the first 
man into outer space orbit has persuaded 
millions of people abroad (and many here) 
that Soviet science and technology, if not 
already superior to ours, will be so soon. 
The Russian cosmonaut story (topping their 
sputnik triumph) is a major propaganda 
victory for the Reds, especially in nonindus- 
trial countries. 

6. The outbreak of anti-Negro rioting in 
Alabama, requiring (as in Little Rock) the 
use of Federal troops to restore order, is re- 
garded by nonwhite nations, especially in 
Africa, as renewed proof of the Russian con- 
tention that American democracy still be- 
lieves that the “colored man” is a second 
class citizen and an inferior human being. 

7. Above all, the failure of the Cuban 
invasion with its catastrophic political con- 
sequences has been a disastrous blow to 
American prestige. On no foreign policy 
question during the campaign, and even 
after his inauguration, did Mr. Kennedy 
commit himself more clearly than on that 
of securing Cuban freedom, overthrowing 
Castro and expelling Communist influence 
in South America. Today, openly allied with 
Soviet Russia and Red China, Castro is in 
complete control of Cuba. 

Here are some of the gloomy political and 
military consequences of the debacle on the 
shores of the Bay of Pigs: 

(a) Castro is better positioned than ever 
to use Cuban soil and Cuban facilities as a 
base for Communist military and political 
undertakings in Latin America. With the 
help of Moscow, he can place guided-missile 
sites in Cuba. In the all too likely event 
that the United States should find its hands 
full with a new Berlin or Far East crisis, 
Castro’s Cuba would be a military dagger at 
our backs. 

(b) Russian propaganda has tirelessly 
tagged the United States as an aggressor, 
interventionist nation and a _ congenital 
meddler in Latin American affairs. It can 
now tag us as something worse: an ineffec- 
tive, timid, indecisive meddler. 

It is no secret that the United States re- 
cruited, trained, planned, provisioned, and 
financed the Cuban invasion, and that two 
American destroyers and an aircraft carrier 
escorted the rebels to Cuban shores. But it 
is also no secret now that under last-minute 
Presidential orders, the American elements 
withdrew their promised airlift, and stood 
silently by while Castro’s tanks and planes 
mowed down the Cuban freedom fighters. 

These circumstances are interpreted by all 
pro-Americans, or anti-Communist political 
and military elements in the 20 countries of 
Latin America, to mean that while the United 
States is indeed willing to meddle in their 
behalf, when the chips are down and the 
blood begins to flow they must be prepared 
to “go it alone.” 

(c) Similarly in the Far East (Laos, Viet- 
nam, Formosa) and wherever freemen are 
beleaguered by the Reds, this mournful news 
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seems to spell “the handwriting on the wall.” 
If the United States will not fight by the 
side of Cuban patriots against Khrushchev’s 
Red protege, less than a hundred miles from 
its own coast, how (they ask themselves) can 
it be counted on to defend the freedom of 
peoples thousands of miles away? 

(dad) The world’s foreign offices construe 
our last-minute abandonment of the rebels 
as the final scuttling of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Mrs. Roosevelt wrote in the June is- 
sue of McCall’s: “The old Monroe Doctrine 
is really out of date now” and “there is 
absolutely no [military] action we as an 
individual nation can take” (against the in- 
cursion of Russian power in the South and 
Central American countries). The Presi- 
dent’s personal choice of Mrs. Roosevelt to 
head the committee to raise funds for Cas- 
tro’s tractor deal seems conclusive evidence 
to many that she speaks for him in this 
regard (not a heartening thought to the 
Cuban underground). This means to other 
nations that the United States today will 
not react, unless directly attacked, against 
the erection of more Communist dictator- 
ships south of the Rio Grande. No sensible 
foreign statesman believes that we can se- 
cure joint action or military cooperation 
from all 20 nations of South America to 
overthrow Castro. 

Where American power confesses itself im- 
potent, American prestige inescapably 
suffers. 

(e) The assassination of Dominican Dicta- 
tor Trujillo, a long-expected event possibly 
precipitated by the political climate of Cas- 
tro’s triumph, is certain to have further seri- 
ous political consequences. The President’s 
policy of nonintervention anywhere in Latin 
America, announced a few days before the 
Cuban invasion, now makes it awkward if 
not impossible for the United States to in- 
tervene either against the erection of a new 
dictatorship of the right or a Communist 
revolution, should one succeed in San Do- 
mingo. It will be even more awkward for the 
United States to intervene if Castro launches 
an invasion against Trujillo’s heirs in the 
name of the liberation of the Dominican 
masses. There is also every likelihood that 
any popular uprising engineered by the Com- 
munists in San Domingo would also spread 
to Haiti. If the United States then inter- 
vened, it would furnish Russia with a mag- 
nificent propaganda weapon—U.S. imperial- 
ist suppression of a free Negro republic. 

(f) One of the less disastrous consequences 
of the triumph of Castro is the domestic dis- 
unity and controversy which the President’s 
private espousal of Castro’s blood blackmail 
has aroused. Those who feel we should go 
through with it for humanitarian reasons 
have been put at the throats of those who 
feel we should not for reasons of patriotism 
or ethical principle. I hold that the Presi- 
dent’s desire to swap $20 million worth of 
tractors with an avowed enemy is indeed 
an act of Christian charity, good propaganda, 
and a politically moral gesture, especially in 
view of the fact that his own decisions are 
responsible for the plight of the captives. It 
proves that the President’s (and America’s) 
heart is in the right place and Castro’s heart 
is in the wrong place—propositions that 
scarcely need proving. 

What needs proving just now—and it is a 
somewhat difficult assignment—is that the 
President’s head is in the right place and 
Castro’s is in the wrong place. Prudence 
and foresight before the event are the vir- 
tues of a statesman, and private compassion 
after the event will not make up for their 
lack. The fact that must be made plain 
to those who are in favor of the tractor deal 
is that neither swapping nor refusing to 
swap men for machines with the enemy is 
an adequate substitute for a sound, vig- 
orous, positive United States-Cuban policy. 

All told, as of this writing, the Cuban 
fiasco has been the greatest propaganda, 
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political, and strategic victory for Commu- 
nist policies since the loss of China. It is 
a disaster for which Mr. Kennedy has cou- 
rageously shouldered the blame. I venture 
to predict he will not make another such 
error. Meanwhile, his prime task is to put 
an end to the calamitous political chain 
reactions set in motion at the “Bay of Pigs.” 
This means he must soon devise a new and 
effective policy to free Cuba from Commu- 
nist domination, not only as a necessary step 
to protect other Latin American countries 
from Castroism, but to protect our own 
shores against possibility of another Pear] 
Harbor, if Castro should still be in power 
and were to be militarily dispersed or en- 
gaged in struggle in other parts of the globe. 
In this, by no means easy but not impossible 
task, President Kennedy has the good will 
and prayers of all Americans. 
CLARE BOOTHE LUCE. 





ADDRESS BY LT. GEN. ARTHUR G. 
TRUDEAU 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, Lt. 
Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, Chief of Re- 
search and Development of the Depart- 
ment of the Army, is a native of my 
State of whom all Vermonters are proud. 

On Monday of this week he made a 
most enlightening speech dealing with 
research and development of new weap- 
ons systems. But, like the thoughtful 
man he is, he understands that weapons 
alone are not enough to realize the great 
possibilities of this country. 

More backbone and less wishbone is needed 
to lift our horizon and rekindle the spirit 
and dynamism of our forefathers— 


He declares in his speech. 

This is a national task—and it depends 
upon industry, on labor, on government, 
and on the Armed Forces—but basically 
it is an individual task demanding the 
dedication of every loyal American. 

General Trudeau concludes his speech 
with the famous words of Vermont’s 
great Ethan Allen, which I find especially 
pertinent to our day: 

I wish to God America would at this criti- 
cal juncture exert herself—she might rise 
up on eagle wings and mount up to Glory, 
Freedom and Immortal Honor if she did but 
know her strength. 


I believe that General Trudeau’s ad- 
dress should be shared by all our citizens 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
inserted at this point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT: FINDING AND 
FORGING 


(Remarks by Lt. Gen. Arthur G. Trudeau, 
Chief of Research and Development, De- 
partment of the Army) 


Mr. Fraser, distinguished guests, members 
of this apprenticeship conference, fellow 
Americans, it is a real pleasure to be here 
this evening for a number of reasons. Cer- 
tainly the foremost is the privilege of ad- 
dressing you—representatives from 18 States 
and the nearby provinces of Canada con- 
cerned with industries vital to the common 
defense of our two great nations. Another 
reason is the stimulating experience of re- 
turning to the soil of my native State—to 
sense once more the great potential that lies 
ahead for Vermont—for its industries and 
for its people, if we have the wisdom to 
develop it. And finally—it is always a pleas- 
ure to meet and greet old friends in this 
lovely town of Manchester. 
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Your presence at these sessions, seeking 
better ways to industrial progress, is proof 
to me of a growing interest in national af- 
fairs—both here and in Canada. This is 
the kind of interest that must be maximized 
throughout the length and breadth of our 
mighty lands—and the rest of the free 
world—to keep us alert and ready to cope 
with the many challenges that color the 
present and obscure the future. 

America’s need of the hour is for complete 
national support of our President as he calls 
for the building up of our economic and 
military strength, and for more dynamic 
and positive foreign policies. Above all, we 
need a national rededication to the virtues 
of faith and courage, and to meaningful 
resurgence of the deep, moral principles that 
once made our Nation so great and s0 
strong. 

Talk of liberty and freedom is common 
throughout this Republic, yet today there 
are too many indications that the bulk of 
Americans fail fully to realize how much is 
really at stake if we lose the present strug- 
gle and suffer the loss of these blessings that 
are still the hope of freemen everywhere. 
We seem to be so proud of our heritage that 
we oft become careless of our destiny. We 
will be stronger and better Americans when 
we rekindle in heart and mind the epic days 
and deeds of our gallant forebears and of 
our immortal great. 

Let us remember that the principles for 
which they fought are freshly challenged 
every day. Those great principles must be 
fought for and won, again and again— 
through continuous, dedicated struggle. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson—famous New 
England sage—once remarked that “a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, else why are 
the heavens made?”’ 

Today, America and Canada deserve to 
survive and prosper only to the extent that 
our leaders and people are willing to scale 
new heights—to seek new frontiers—and 
evidence their willingness to pay the price 
of freedom and liberty in the golden coin 
of patriotism, preparedness, and progress. 
The mint of this coin, and the key to our 
national future, are individual courage, self- 
discipline and sacrifice, and steadfast adher- 
ence to the great tenets of our Christian 
faith. 

In this present world of surging crises— 
in this age of blinding speed and “hydro- 
genized diplomacy”—dedication to the pa- 
triotic advancement of American ideals and 
achievements, military preparedness, and 
economic progress is the first order of the 
day. 

As we move ahead in the decade of the 
sixties, our world is torn by three revolution- 
ary forces, demanding and dangerous in their 
implications. 

The first—and foremost—is the insidious 
ideology of Sino-Soviet communism. 

The second is the “social revolution of 
rising expectations” in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, and 

The third is the tremendous explosion in 
science and technology which dominates our 
life and our time. 

If communism were a dead issue today, 
the rising tide of ethnic nationalism—which 
burst forth from the agonizing struggles of 
World War II and since—would alone present 
us with one of the greatest challenges of all 
time. This tide is creating truly signifi- 
cant problems in areas of Africa, Asia, and 
South America. In these areas the people— 
diseased, undernourished, illiterate, im- 
poverished, living in a wheelbarrow and 
A-frame economy—call, and call loudly, for 
an improved standard of living. 

The sound and solid key to economic 
growth, industrial progress, better health, 
and richer lives for these peoples is science 
and technology supported by the right kind, 
and the right number, of educated scien- 
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tists, engineers, and teachers, supported in 
balance by all the artisans and others who 
contribute to a thriving economy. 

Let’s turn to science and technology—to 
that revolutionary phenomenon which is so 
drastically reshaping our world, bringing 
to today’s generation and our children more 
changes and challenges than were faced by 
our forebears in any past period of history. 

Modern science today is less than 500 
years old and technology is perhaps half of 
that, but in the last century—2 percent of 
recorded time—mankind has achieved 90 
percent of his technological progress. And 
the future is even more challenging. Of all 
the men who have been trained in science 
and technology throughout the world over 
the 5,000 years of recorded history—on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain—it is estimated 
that nine-tenths of them are alive today. 

One cannot reflect upon these startling 
facts without considering their impact on 
our daily lives. In business and industry— 
in politics and the military—even in the 
most fundamental unit, the family—the 
daily routine has become firmly geared to 
scientific advances. 

Not only will national security profit from 
this amazing age of science and technology, 
but so will our way of life and literally all 
mankind, if we have but the wisdom to em- 
ploy its potential. 

Certainly there are many complexities fac- 
ing us. For instance, in terms of military 
preparedness, the U.S. Army faces the press- 
ing problem of how to provide tomorrow’s 
weapons and equipment in the face of 
mushrooming costs and rapid technological 
change. 

Each day we are learning how to dco some- 
thing better—how to build weapons and 
equipment more potent and reliable than 
ever before. 

Change follows so closely on the heels of 
change that some of our operational weap- 
ons are hardly off the production line before 
they are obsolescent. This has caused more 
misunderstanding and criticism of the 
Armed Forces than any other aspect of our 
peacetime programs. I can assure you that 
we minimize waste of time, effort, and 
money through the closest possible military- 
industry-science teamwork. Nevertheless, 
some degree of obsolescence is a constant in 
the preparedness equation. 

A parallel problem with which we strug- 
gle is how to keep training in pace with 
new weapon developments and production 
techniques. 

Although simplicity and reliability are 
prime considerations in our weapon develop- 
ment programs, there has been an increasing 
tendency since World War II to develop 
machine tools and equipment along more 
complex and sophisticated lines. This has 
led to increased cost, decreased reliability, 
and untenable maintenance problems for the 
using troops. The more complex the system, 
the more difficult for human action to adapt 
the device to the military environment. 

My philosophy is that human factors 
engineering considerations must be taken 
into account from the very beginning of the 
concept-design-development cycle. More- 
over, these man-machine compatibility con- 
siderations must be brought to bear on the 
problems of production and maintenance as 
well as operation. 

I insist that human factors, scientists, 
engineers, and technicians make certain 
that the human subsystem is fully prepared 
to contribute effectively and maximally in 
all new weapons systems. Science must 
insure that man is the master of his weap- 
ons and machines and not their servant. 

I want to emphasize that the US. 
Army is calling on scientific research tech- 
niques to solve effectively the very critical 
training problem of putting the right man 
in the right job—of utilizing our manpower 
to the best of the Army’s ability. 
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Let me tell you about some of this in- 
teresting research. 

The area I have selected pertains to elec- 
tronics—a field that is advancing so rapidly 
these days that each new advance means a 
flood of changes in communications equip- 
ment, missile guidance systems, and other 
related fields. 

Here, the Army faces a major problem in 
training electronics personnel to operate and 
maintain these new systems. We are turn- 
ing to the Human Resources Research Of- 
fice of the George Washington University— 
an agency better known to us as HumRRO— 
for realistic solutions to this problem. 

HumRRO scientists have devised an easily 
learned set of skills and knowledges—which 
could be described in terms of “cues” pre- 
sented by the equipment, such as lights, 
buzzers, meters, scopes—and “responses” by 
the individual operator or repairman in 
terms of turning wheels, adjusting knobs, or 
pushing buttons. 

An interesting sidelight to this research 
is an improved field radio repairman course 
at the Army Signal School. This course 
focuses on recognition and correction of 
the most common troubles found in modern 
sophisticated radios—and is taught by a 
method which the HumRRO scientists call 
the functional context principle of instruc- 
tion. 

Let me briefly tell you about it. The 
functional context principle involves a pres- 
entation of electronics subjects in the se- 
quence of concrete to abstract—the whole 
and then its parts—from the operational to 
the theoretical. This is a change from the 
normal classroom or training school ap- 
proach. Usually, theory and fundamentals 
are presented largely out of context with 
their eventual use. 

Through using this functional context 
principle, we have been able to reduce our 
training time materially and—even more im- 
portant—we have been successful in train- 
ing men who had fairly low aptitude to do 
this difficult type of repair work. Under the 
old system, men with aptitude scores of less 
than 110 were unable to qualify; under the 
new training technique, we can employ them 
productively. 

You can see the importance of this in these 
days of ever-increasing competition for men 
with highest aptitude and the need to gage 
overall employment on the total cross sec- 
tion of our population. 

For those of you who are interested, I 
have with me some literature concerning the 
“functional context principle” and will be 
happy to make it available at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Now, let’s look at some of the scientific 
wonders of today—products of military re- 
search and development—which are but the 
indices of what we may expect in the prom- 
ising future. I speak of them not only be- 
cause of their economic and military inter- 
ests, but because of our attitude as 
Americans toward science and technology is 
an increasingly important factor in the fight 
of free men to withstand and overcome the 
growing incursions of Sino-Soviet commu- 
nism. 

Several Army research branches are work- 
ing to solve difficult, immediate problems in 
the powerplant field. One of the most 
pressing needs of the decade ahead is for 
greatly increased energy sources. New fuels 
as well as new powerplants must be dis- 
covered and developed—and our processes 
for achieving more efficient use of existing 
fuels must be improved. Especially as we 
move further into the era of missiles, rock- 
ets, and space vehicles this demand for new 
fuels is ceaseless. 

A substantial Army Research and Devel- 
opment effort to solve these problems now 
ranges from today’s gas turbine to tomor- 
row’s fuel cell—from the magnetohydrody- 
namic generator to the solar cell—and in a 
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future as awesome as it is near—nuclear 
plants for propulsion. Of these, the direct 
conversion of chemical energy to electrical 
energy through the use of fuel cells is the 
most promising for the seventies. 

The potential of this work is exciting, 
both for military and civilian use. We may 
one day have batteries to which we add 
chemicals and generate enough electricity 
to drive motors and light whole buildings. 
The impetus for this research is military— 
because such fuel cells could free our armies 
from long, vulnerable supply lines and give 
our forces the battlefield mobility military 
planners predict will be needed in any future 
war—be it general or limited war. It is not 
only a saving on fuel that is important— 
fuel cells are simpler and need less mainte- 
nance—are noiseless—and give off very little 
heat or smoke. 

Significant also is the fuel cell’s poten- 
tially high efficiency compared with that of 
a gasoline motor—about 60 to 80 percent 
compared with 25 to 30 percent. This means 
more efficient utilization of fuel with sub- 
stantial reduction in the logistical load. 

Research efforts are also underway today 
to bridge the gap between materials and 
solid state physics. Rich dividends, here, 
will permit us to chain link large molecules 
so that materials—-with properties we can 
hardly now imagine—can be created at our 
order. Instead of having to work with 
materials we have—we can have the ma- 
terials we want. We can determine the 
ideal characteristics we need, then tailor 
them out of atoms and molecules as needed. 

These and other materials research- 
sparked developments will redound to the 
benefits of our civilian industry and com- 
merce as well as to the military, giving us 
greater utilization of energy, increased 
measures of reliability and more efficient 
space accommodations. 

How many of us in these days of wondrous 
advances remain impressed by the fact that 
electronic parts have been reduced in size in 
the last few years by modular concepts so 
that now instead of 7,000 parts per cubic 
foot, we can put 350,000 parts in the same 
space. Now, even this figure can be increased 
by a factor of 10 in certain fuse applications, 
and using solid circuit techniques, or mo- 
lecular electronics, even this is only a begin- 
ning. Just around the corner of tomorrow I 
predict we shall see a good wristwatch radio 
of the size of an afterdinner mint. 
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Our Signal Corps scientists have learned 
independently how to use very high pressures 
and temperatures to make industrial dia- 
monds out of carbon. Through this re- 
search, the Army hopes to learn more about 
the physics and chemistry of large synthetic 
crystals, such as quartz and rubies, for use 
in electronics work. 

The need is common to all the military 
services. 
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However you view the future, the shape of 
things to come will depend in large measure 
upon our progress in electronics. Comput- 
ers today promise to revolutionize industry 
just as Watts’ steam engine revolutionized 
the manufacturing methods of the last cen- 
tury. The day is just around the corner 
when the vast majority of the manufacturing 
processes of this and, subsequently, other 
nations will be controlled by automation. 

I do not join with those who see automa- 
tion as a permanent threat to jobs, unions, 
and prosperity, although adjustments cer- 
tainly must be made. Rather, to me, the 
strict quality control and increased produc- 
tion which automation makes possible is the 
harbinger of a future more prosperous and 
productive than any period yet experienced 
in our remarkable history. If kitchen appli- 
ances were made by hand, very few of us here 
could afford them. . 
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It is well to remember that progress is in- 
evitable, absolutely essential to a nation’s 
survival. History clearly points out that 
every advance in production and marketing 
has created more goods and services, and 
more and better jobs. 

You will remember from your study of 
history how the appearance of the steam 
engine in England was accompanied by dire 
prophecies of mass unemployment, mass 
starvation, and mass degradation. Yet, the 
industrial revolution based on that develop- 
ment raised Western production and employ- 
ment levels to undreamed of heights. 

Automation and numerical control will do 
the same— it will be a giant step toward re- 
lieving more men of common chores and 
giving these routine tasks to machines. 
Man will be freed for the more remuner- 
ative, skilled tasks for which he is properly 
fitted. Remember, more than two-thirds of 
the people in this world have less than the 
poorest of our grandfathers. 

Industrialized nations of the free world 
are aware today that it is to everybody’s best 
interest to make this transition as rapidly 
as possible through the use of severance pay- 
ments, relocation allowances, Government 
aid, and industrial retraining programs de- 
signed to help individuals acquire new skills. 

Of course, I think it is most essential that 
action be taken, and this may involve legis- 
lation, providing for more rapid write-offs, 
in order to modernize our plants and our 
machine tooling. At best, our machine tools 
that antedate 1950 are obsolescent and, in 
most cases, they are really obsolete and in- 
adequate to meet today’s costs or tomorrow’s 
production requirements. 

Certainly, there is a vital need to improve 
our production base to meet current and 
emergency demands for complex, highly so- 
phisticated equipment in quantity and to 
train artisans to operate it. 

The degree to which industry meets these 
basic requirements is the yardstick that 
will measure the degree of effectiveness of 
our national program. Were it not for the 
critical situation our Nation faces—as well 
as the rest of the free world—production 
deficiencies could be calculated simply in 
terms of added costs and time delays to na- 
tional progress. But it is the Communist 
threat and the demands from the under- 
developed nations that set the scene for the 
sixties—and beyond—and it is our business, 
our mutual concern, to see that the play 
ends in victory and not in tragedy for our- 
selves or free peoples worldwide. 

Now, what I have sketched for you this 
evening should give you an indication that 
scientific research and technological appli- 
cations bulk massively in shaping both our 
military posture and our national progress. 

Each of us, here tonight, must perceive 
more clearly just how deadly is the danger 
that hangs over us. The trials and tribu- 
lations of each day must no longer obscure 
this fact. We must realize that eternal 
vigilance, readiness to sacrifice, and ade- 
quate preparedness are the price of peace 
and freedom. Theodore Roosevelt, that 
strong leader and great American, in ac- 
centing the need for adequate military 
strength and the determination to use it 
if necessary, said it far better this way: 

“I would not pretend for a moment * * * 
that merely military proficiency * * * 
would by itself make this or any other na- 
tion great. First and foremost come the 
duties within the gates of our own house- 
hold; first and foremost our duty is to strive 
to bring about a better administration of 
justice, cleaner, juster, more equitable meth- 
ods in our political, business, and social 
life, the reign of law, the reign of that or- 
derly liberty which was the first considera- 
tion in the minds of the founders of this 
Republic. * * * This Nation * * * will cer- 
tainly fail if we do not thus keep ourselves 
prepared.” 
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This is where a continuous catalytic action 
is required. More backbone and less wish- 
bone is needed to lift our horizon and re- 
kindle the spirit and dynamism of our fore- 
fathers. This is a national task—and it 
depends upon industry, on labor, on Govern- 
ment, and on the Armed Forces—but basi- 
cally it is an individual task—demanding the 
dedication of every loyal American. 

That courage, that selflessness, that deter- 
mination to achieve great things still exists 
within our people, but first the fog of fear 
and the clouds of complacency that obscure 
the horizon must be swept away by the 
freshening breeze of an awakened America. 

The great days of these United States 
and Canada need not lie shrouded in past 
glories. We have but seen the dawn of 
national achievement. Unlimited is our 
future if we have the courage to seek it. The 
days of the coming years burn bright with 
promise—for those who dare. 

The kind of individual spirit, dedication, 
and courage that we must have today was 
clearly indicated many years ago by a great 
Vermonter in the earliest days of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

After the heroic efforts of Ethan Allen and 
his “Green Mountain boys” in the capture 
of Fort Ticonderoga, a timid Continental 
Congress fell to talking about giving the cap- 
tured cannon back to the British. Where- 
upon, Ethan Allen wrote Congress, saying 
in part, what might well be our thought for 
tonight: 

“I wish to God America would at this 
critical juncture exert herself * * * she 
might rise up on eagle wings and mount up 
to glory, freedom, and immortal honor if 
she did but know her strength.” 

I thank you very much. 





NOW IS THE TIME FOR ELECTORAL 
REFORM 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, after 
every national election, electoral reform 
is on the top of the editorial page. I 
believe it should stay there. It should 
not be quickly forgotten and set aside 
as one of those things that you just 
do not do because it is no longer of press- 
ing importance—something like buying 
a snow shovel in July. 

I strongly believe the Congress should 
do something, and do it now, to reform 
our outmoded electoral system. Al- 
though the relevant committees of the 
Senate recently have been holding hear- 
ings on various electoral reforms, there 
even now seems to be an unfortunate 
and inexplicable decline in the interest 
of the general public and Members of 
the Congress in this issue. 

Mr. President, the very heart of a 
democracy is the right to vote. To con- 
stantly improve and expand this right 
in every way possible is as important 
as any other function of the Congress. 

In the general category of needed elec- 
toral reform, there are a number of key 
areas in which I believe effective reforms 
are both possible and practical right 
now. They are: Standardizing residence 
requirements in presidential elections, 
eliminating the poll tax; shortening the 
length of campaigns; tightening up Fed- 
eral laws on reporting campaign contri- 
butions; placing more realistic ceilings 
on these gifts; permitting a 50-percent 
tax credit for individual political con- 
tributions up to $10; adjusting the tim- 
ing of elections and campaigns to permit 
more people to vote and to avoid hav- 
ing a long gap between the election and 
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inauguration of a new President, and, of 
course, action to deal with the outmoded 
electoral college system. 

The editors of the Buffalo Evening 
News have for many years been actively, 
and may I add consistently, interested 
in electoral reforms. I commend them 
for their vigor. I am happy to call at- 
tention today to several editorials which 
have appeared in this newspaper and 
which relate to abolishing the electoral 
college. 

The editorials which I have selected 
are among many which I have in my 
files on this subject from the Buffalo 
Evening News. I should like to insert 
three of them in the Recorp. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
at the end of my remarks. The first 
appeared in 1956, right after the elec- 
toral college convened and voted. The 
editorial notes that the sweetly simple 
idea of a direct popular vote is always 
considered momentarily, and then 
dropped like a hot potato. The edi- 
torial goes on to point out that one of 
the Alabama electors in the 1956 elec- 
tion, who was supposedly pledged to 
Adlai Stevenson, voted instead for a local 
judge, whose name and momentary ac- 
claim are now forgotten. 

The second appeared in December of 
1960, right after the 1960 election. It 
argues against the several pending re- 
visions of the electoral college and points 
out that under the so-called Mundt- 
Coudert amendment, former Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon would have been elected 
President of the United States in 1960 
although he did not have the largest 
popular vote. 

The third editorial appeared on May 
$1 of 1961 and strongly supports the 
amendment to the Constitution abolish- 
ing the electoral college, introduced by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr Mans- 
FIELD], of which I am a cosponsor. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

[From the Buffalo Evening News, Dec. 24, 
1956] 
Direct VoTE—-WuHy Nor? 

With the electoral college having met, 
cast its votes and adjourned for another 
4 years, this is as good a time as any to make 
our quadrennial appeal for the abolition of 
all this electoral nonsense, and the substi- 
tution of a direct popular vote for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. 

After every presidential election, the coun- 
try goes through a brief period of shud- 
dering over the dangers of a possible consti- 
tutional crisis caused by certain flaws in 
the electoral process, and of tinkering with 
the electoral apparatus to find some better 
way of foolproofing it against gross mis- 
marriages of the public will. 

The sweetly simple idea of a direct popu- 
lar vote is always considered momentarily, 
and then dropped like a hot potato. What's 
wrong with it is what we want to know. 

The usual answer is that the small States 
would never go for it. Since the only way 
any change could be made is by a constitu- 
tional amendment ratified by three-fourths 
of the States, this objection is supposed to be 
fatal. Our only answer is that the small 
States, if they looked at the thing realisti- 
cally, might discover that they have as much 
reason to support a direct popular vote as 
anybody else. 

The present system gives each State one 
electoral vote for each Senator and Repre- 
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sentative. Result: Nevada, with about 1 
resident for every 80 in New York, gets 3 
electoral votes to 45 for New York—a ratio 
obviously favoring Nevada. But what good 
does it do Nevada? Being a small State, 
with little weight to throw in the national 
scales, Nevada is practically barred for all 
time from having one of its favorite sons 
considered for either party’s presidential 
nomination, and in fact no national candi- 
date is likely to make so much as a single 
campaign appearance there. So what has a 
small State got to lose by having its votes 
count the same as those in any other State? 
Under the present system, it is the large, 
so-called key States that dominate every 
presidential election, but in a direct popular 
vote, State lines would cease to matter. 

Why make any change? Partly, it is be- 
cause the present system puts a wholly dis- 
torted premium on appeals to balance-of- 
power minority blocs in the key States. 
But mostly because, in a close election, the 
existing system is open to a variety of un- 
wholesome shenanigans and downright con- 
stitutional dangers, not the least of which 
is that the popular will could be thwarted 
by maneuvering in the electoral college, or 
in Congress. 

Last week, for example, one Alabama elec- 
tor pledged to Adlai Stevenson voted for a 
local judge instead. It didn’t matter be- 
cause the electoral vote was still 457 to 73 
for Eisenhower. But if the electoral college 
had been split 266-to-267, and one elector 
exercised the constitutional privilege of ex- 
ercising his own judgment, the whole elec- 
tion could have been thrown to the House of 
Representatives, where it might be decided 
by the crassest political maneuvers. 

In a country such as ours, there is some- 
thing almost mystically precious about re- 
specting the mandate of the people. So far 
in this century, the winner of an electoral 
majority has always won the popular major- 
ity as well. Twice in the last century— 
1876 and 1888—this was not the case. When 
an election is so close that the majority of 
the people have voted one way, while the 
weight of the electoral vote is tipped the 
other way, we happen to think the country 
would be -better served if the popular will 
prevailed. And we also know that the vari- 
ous gimmicks that have been proposed, as 
a constitutional compromise between the 
present system and a direct popular vote, 
have all turned out on examination to have 
flaws at least as bad as the system they pur- 
port to correct. The best way to correct our 
cumbersome presidential election system is 
the cleanest and simplest of all proposals: 
Just provide that the one who gets the most 
votes is the winner. 


[From the Buffalo Evening News, Dec. 12, 
1960] 


ELECTORAL RECOUNT 


While some uncertainty lingers as to ex- 
actly how the electoral votes will divide be- 
tween Messrs. Nixon and Kennedy December 
19, we have been intrigued by the what-if 
returns from a different kind of electoral 
vote count: How the election would have 
gone, if any of various proposals for electoral 
reform had been adopted a few years back. 

According to one such scheme, known as 
the Lodge-Gossett amendment, each State’s 
electoral votes would have been divided in 
exact proportion to the popular vote in that 
State—down to the third decimal point. 
Under this plan (named partly for Henry 
Cabot Lodge when he was in the Senate), 
this year’s vote at latest recount would have 
given Kennedy an electoral plurality of less 
than 4 (268.871 to 265.036) over Nixon. 

Under another plan—the so-called Mundt- 
Coudert amendment, which would give each 
congressional district 1 electoral vote and 
each State 2 at large—Nixon would actu- 
ally have ended up winner, 282 electoral 
votes to 260. But, since Nixon did not quite 
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win a popular majority, any electoral-college 
revision that would make him the actual 
winner would obviously be worse—in terms 
of confusing or confounding the popular ver- 
dict—than the system we have now. 

One main argument for any change, after 
all, is that the popular winner now can be 
an electoral loser. And this, in our opinion, 
is very hard to defend as a method for fill- 
ing the one office which represents all the 
people. That is why the one real electoral 
reform that makes sense to us is to abolish 
the electoral college and pick a presidential 
winner by straight nationwide popular vote. 

To those who say this would weaken our 
Federal system, we can only reply that State- 
by-State elections would continue for every 
other office, State and Federal; and that the 
Federal approach to the Presidency (i.e., con- 
ducting a series of separate presidential elec- 
tions in each State instead of one national 
election) doesn’t mean much now in the 
States where the outcome is taken for 
granted. Under a popular-vote plan, each 
vote cast in one party Alabama would weigh 
the same as cast in 50-50 Illinois so every 
American would feel himself an equal par- 
ticipant in the national referendum. 

This, to us, is how a President should be 
chosen-——but every electoral reform we have 
seen which stops short of a direct popular 
vote has flaws at least as serious as the plan 
we have. So let’s leave the electoral college 
alone until it can be abolished outright. 





[From the Buffalo Evening News, May 31, 
1961] 


ELECTORAL REFORM 


Congress, as it does after every Presi- 
dential election, is giving a critical once- 
over to the anachronistic electoral-college 
method of choosing Presidents, and to a 
dozen or more different proposals for revising 
the system. But most of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendments look at the problem 
through the wrong end of the telescope. 

In this case, we are convinced, all the 
gimmicky, compromise formulas for avoid- 
ing the obvious solution would simply make 
matters, if not worse, at least no better. The 
obvious reform, and to our mind the only 
one worth taking seriously, is to abolish not 
only the electoral college, which everybody 
agrees is useless, but to abolish outright the 
whole system of assigning electoral votes to 
States and substitute a direct nationwide 
popular vote for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

This is the reform advocated in the pres- 
ent Congress by Senate Majority Leader 
MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, and we 
were glad to note that his proposed constitu- 
tional amendment has been cosponsored by 
our own Senator Keatinc. These two, and 
many others who have come gradually to 
support their view, have studied all the other 
proposals for splitting each State’s electoral 
votes or otherwise tinkering with the sys- 
tem. And they have come to see that every 
such tinkering simply creates a new in- 
equity or problem for each one it seeks to 
cure under the present system. So there is 
no point in tinkering at all until we are 
ready to make our President what most peo- 
ple falsely assume he is now: The choice of 
the people, directly elected by nationwide 
ballot in which each citizen’s vote counts 
just as much as any other’s. 

So long as each State gets its traditional 
representation in the two Houses of Con- 
gress, why shouldn’t a vote cast for Presi- 
dent in Buffalo, N.Y., count as much as one 
cast in Buffalo, Wyo.? Or, putting it in re- 
verse, why shouldn’t an outstanding states- 
man who happens to reside in Buffalo, Wyo., 
have as good a chance to run for President 
as one who comes from Buffalo, N.Y.? As 
matters stand now, presidential availability 
is virtually limited to residents of the closely 
divided two-party States. 
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It used to be thought that the present 
electoral-vote system gives undue weight to 
the small States—and therefore it would 
never be possible to sell them on the idea 
of changing to 4 direct popular vote. But 
gradually, the point is dawning on the 
leaders of both great and small States that 
the advantages and disadvantages cancel 
out—and that, on balance, no other plan 
would be so fair, across the board, as one 
vote for everybody. Thus, the symbolic sig- 
nificance of having this year’s proposal for 
a nationwide direct popular vote sponsored 
by a Montana Democrat and a New York 
Republican. By their cosponsorship, Sena- 
tors MANSFIELD and KEaTING are saying— 
and they are right—that their plan does not 
seek advantage for either Republicans or 
Democrats, or big States or small ones. It 
is an electoral reform in the national 
interest. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment to S. 1922 and ask 
to have it printed and lie on the desk. 
The amendment would, on page 45 of 
the bill, beginning with the word “pro- 
vided” in line 8, strike the language 
down to and through the word “pre- 
scribe” in line 21. 

The language which would be stricken 
provides for the establishment of a new 
subsidy, and the subsidy deals with ef- 
forts to solve mass transportation prob- 
lems. I favor whatever provisions are 
contained in the bill dealing with loans, 
but I am against the initiation of a new 
subsidy in mass transportation, because 
this will merely be the beginning. It 
will snowball and pyramid into huge 
proportions in the future. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the desk. 





COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Finance and the Committee 

‘on Aeronautical and Space Sciences be 
permitted to sit during the session of 
the Senate today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we 
are confronted with quite a number of 
yea-and-nay votes this afternoon. I 
know it is the expectation of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to finish 
consideration of the Department of In- 
terior appropriation bill and then to re- 
turn to consideration of the housing 
bill. There are holdover yea-and-nay 
votes ordered. Under the circum- 
stances, I think Senators ought to be in 
the Chamber. For that reason I feel 
compelled to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 





PROPOSED POSTAL RATE INCREASE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, to- 
day or tomorrow the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives will conclude its hearings 
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on the administration’s proposed postal 
rate increase legislation. 

The President in his most recent ad- 
dress to the Congress made it abun- 
dantly clear that this measure is an 
integral part of the administration’s pro- 
gram. Urgent fiscal necessity prompts 
me to bring this proposed legislation to 
the attention of the Senate. 

The gap between income from the 
users of the mail and the costs of the 
postal service imposes a financial burden 
which ought to be drastically cut and, 
ideally, completely eliminated. 

The President has emphasized the 
urgency of bringing postal revenue more 
realistically in line with postal ex- 
penditures. This can be done only 
through reasonable increases in our pos- 
tal rates coupled with increased efforts 
to cut costs. I am satisfied the new 
postal administration is making great 
strides in this direction. 

The enormity of the impact of the 
postal rate legislation was vividly ac- 
cented by the President when he pointed 
out that the postal deficit exceeds the 
cost of all the space and defense meas- 
ures which were submitted in the Presi- 
dent’s recent message to the Congress. 

Such serious and overwhelming con- 
siderations prompt me to pledge every 
effort to full, immediate, and exhaustive 
attention by the Senate to the postal 
rate legislation as soon as House action 
is completed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
summary of postal rate proposals. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SUMMARY OF RATE PROPOSALS 
FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

A 1-cent increase is scheduled for first- 
class mail: the rate for letters would rise 
from 4 cents per ounce to 5 cents and for 
post cards from 3 cents to 4 cents. This 
would yield about $409 million. Airmail 
postage would be raised correspondingly: 
from 7 cents per ounce to 8 cents for letters, 
and from 5 cents to 6 cents for cards. 

SECOND-CLASS RATES 

Second class is the mail service for maga- 
zines and newspapers. Postal revenues from 
second-class mail now cover about 23 percent 
of fully allocated costs. Under the rate pro- 
gram outlined, postage revenues from second 
class would be increased $78 million in fiscal 
1962. This would amount to an increase of 
79 percent. 

THIRD-CLASS RATES 

Third-class mail consists largely of adver- 
tising circulars mailed at bulk rates. It also 
includes fairly sizable quantities of catalogs 
and small parcels. 

A 1-cent increase to 34% cents is scheduled 
for the minimum rate for bulk mail. This 
increase would affect most of the pieces mov- 
ing as third-class mail. If enacted, this 
change, together with other adjustments 
proposed for third class, would raise $212 
million of new revenue. 

OTHER CHANGES 

Additional revenues will be raised primari- 
ly from higher rates for Government mail 
and for fourth-class educational materials. 

Enactment of the entire schedule of legis- 
lative rate changes would produce $741 mil- 
lion of added annual postal revenues. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President,. will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I join the Senator 
from Montana in giving support to the 
proposal made by the President in re- 
gard to putting the operation of the Post 
Office Department on a self-sustaining 
basis. I think it would be a serious mis- 
take if the Senate did not act upon this 
recommendation. It is a recommenda- 
tion which was made by President 
Eisenhower. It is now made by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Every reason calls for 
the adoption of a program which will 
put this Department on a self-sustain- 
ing basis, which will thus release moneys 
the taxpayers now have to put into the 
Department so that they can be used 
in other avenues which are vital to our 
country; for example, national defense. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iconcur in the senti- 
ment expressed by the majority leader, 
The postal deficit is now approaching 
$900 million a year. If sufficient reve- 
nues are not obtained, there will be a 
further increase in the projected deficit 
which, as I indicated yesterday, is now, 
under the May 25 revision, foreseen to 
run at a little more than $3'% billion 
a@ year. 

For a number of years I have carried 
the flag in this Chamber for an increase 
in postal revenues. On one occasion I 
tried to hitch an increase to the pay in- 
crease bill. Somehow we never did suc- 
ceed. So I assure the majority leader 
that I regard the proposed increase as 
a most important item, and I wish him 
well in securing favorable action by the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, so that the proposal for an increase 
can be brought to the Senate without un- 
due delay. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER. Iam very much 
interested in the present discussion be- 
cause I am a cosponsor of a measure to 
bring about the proposed increase. At 
the time the proposal came to the Sen- 
ate from the Post Office Department I 
was told that there was great difficulty 
in finding any signatures for it. So the 
present expression of support pleases me 
greatly, and I believe the sponsor of the 
bill, the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] will be very much 
interested in having the support of the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
and the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 


President, 





WIRETAPPING 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee, under the able 
chairmanship of the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
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Ervin] has been conducting important 
hearings on legislation which would 
clear up the chaotic condition that now 
exists with respect to wiretapping. I 
have introduced legislation which would 
outlaw all private wiretapping and legit- 
imize some wiretapping by Federal and 
State police officials, subject to stringent 
limitations as to the type of crime in- 
volved and the procedures which must 
be observed before wiretapping is per- 
mitted. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed at this point in the 
Recorp a statement which I presented 
to the Constitutional Rights Subcommit- 
tee on behalf of S. 1495, the bill which 
I have introduced. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp, 
PRESENTED TO CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS SUB- 
COMMITTEE, CONCERNING S. 1495, WIRE- 
TAPPING LEGISLATION 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 


committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
submit a statement on behalf of S. 1495, the 
bill on wiretapping introduced by me in the 
Senate. 

Initially, I should like to outline the phi- 
losophy behind S. 1495. In essence, it is 
an attempt to balance the right of privacy 
of the individual against the need of society 
to protect itself from serious criminal ac- 
tivity. 

S. 1495 seeks this balance by permitting 
law enforcement officers to wiretap only for 
certain specified serious crimes and by de- 
claring all other wiretapping unlawful and 
punishable as a felony. And even where 
authorized, wiretapping is subject to strict 
controls and reporting requirements, which 
are designed to deter abuses. 

I note that several witnesses who ap- 
peared before this subcommittee charged 
that S. 1495 casts too wide a net by permit- 
ting wiretapping for too many crimes. But 
let us look at the list. It comprises the 
national security crimes set forth in title 18 
of the United States Code, murder, kidnap- 
ing, extortion, bribery, racketeering, gam- 
bling, and violations of the narcotics laws. 
I am sure we can all agree that the national 
security crimes, murder, kidnaping, and nar- 
cotics violations are heinous offenses, and I 
think their listing needs no explanation. 

As for the other crimes on the list, I be- 
lieve all are justifiable for inclusion—ex- 
tortion because it so often involves violence 
or the threat of violence; bribery, because 
it so often involves public office or a quasi- 
public trust; and gambling, because, as the 
report of a New York State investigating 
commission has recently shown, it is at the 
heart of what has come to be popularly 
known as syndicated crime. For the last rea- 
son I have also included racketeering. In 
so doing, I was fully aware that the term 
would be susceptible of varying interpreta- 
tions under the laws of the various States. 
Hence I confined it to Federal crimes, and 
you will find that the term “racketeering” 
as it is used in S. 1495 is in fact a very 
limited one. The chapter in the Crimnial 
Code entitled “Racketeering” has but a 
Single section. 

I also point out another limitation on S. 
1495’s concept of serious crimes—that within 
and described categories of crime, wiretap- 
ping would be permitted only for felonies 
(using the Federal law definition of a felony 
as a crime punishable by imprisonment for 
more than 1 year). In no case would wire- 
tapping be permitted for a misdemeanor. 

Some critics have argued against S. 1495 
on the premise that all wiretapping is an un- 
warranted invasion of privacy. Although 
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the Olmstead case has long since established 
that wiretapping is not an unconstitutional 
search and seizure under the fourth amend- 
ment, I think the continuing concern of 
these critics with the constitutional issue has 
tended to obscure the extensive controls 
which S. 1495 establishes over wiretapping: 
It requires all wiretapping to be authorized 
by court order, except for very limited au- 
thority granted the Attorney General of the 
United States; it prescribes the minimum 
contents of an application for a court order 
permitting wiretapping; it prescribes strict 
standards under which an order is to be re- 
viewed by the courts; it prescribes the mini- 
mum contents of any order that may be 
granted; and it limits all orders to a duration 
of 60 days, subject to one 30-day extension. 

As for the authority, S. 1495 would lodge 
directly in the Attorney General, I point out 
that he must act personally, and cannot act 
through a delegee; and that he must act 
under promulgated rules and regulations, 
which will be open to scrutiny by the Con- 
gress and by the public. 

It has also been argued by some that the 
courts will be extremely lax in complying 
with any controls, but especially with the 
standards for review. 

My reply is that the legislative branch of 
government must, in the nature of our sys- 
tem, leave it to the appellate courts to cor- 
rect the judicial errors of the lower courts 
and to insure that the standards which leg- 
islation prescribes for court action actually 
govern the courts. 

I do not feel it is a fair criticism of any 
bill that sets forth the standards under 
which a court shall review applications for 
wiretapping orders to say that the courts will 
not respect those standards. 

A variant of this last argument is that, 
laxity aside, judges will differ in their in- 
terpretation of the standards for review, and 
that the result will be a so-called shopping 
around by law enforcement officers seek- 
ing wiretapping orders. 

I think this argument is inapposite in a 
society of laws such as ours. I grant that 
in the nature of things the standards of 
review must be couched in somewhat gen- 
eral language, leaving some room for inter- 
pretation. But again we must leave it to 
the appellate courts to define the precise 
limits of these standards. In any event, 
the problem is not peculiar to wiretapping 
orders, but applies as well to traditional ex 
parte orders such as search warrants. I am 
personally confident that judicial experience 
with the standards of S. 1495 will breed a fair 
application of them. 

It should not be forgotten that S. 1495 
has detailed reporting requirements, under 
which the Congress would be furnished with 
a report on the number of wiretapping orders 
sought from, and denied or granted by, the 
courts each year, detailing the agency or law 
enforcement authority applying, the court 
to which application is made, the geo- 
graphical location of the intended wiretap- 
ping, the category of crime for which the 
order is sought, and whatever additional in- 
formation may be requested. In my view 
such reporting requirements can be a highly 
effective instrument of control. 

First, the information they reveal will per- 
mit the Congress to determine on the basis 
of actual experience whether changes in a 
wiretapping law are necessary, and, if so, 
to what extent. 

Second, the knowledge that applications 
and orders must be reported will of itself 
tend to deter abuses of the limited wiretap- 
ping authority available under S. 1495. 

I was very pleased in reading the state- 
ment of the Assistant Attorney General, 
Criminal Division, Mr. Herbert J. Miller, Jr., 
representing the Department of Justice be- 
fore this subcommittee, to learn that with 
one major exception the Department favors 
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the general tenor of S. 1495. The major 
exception, of course, is that unlike S. 1495, 
the Department of Justice favors leaving 
State wiretapping laws entirely to the States. 

I personally feel that such wholesale ab- 
dication is improper and that any Federal 
legislation on wiretapping must prescribe 
as a matter of Federal law the minimum 
standards to which all State wiretapping 
laws must adhere. I say this because the 
telephone is today a most vital form of com- 
munication between individuals residing 
in different States; we need no statistics to 
establish this. 

In my view the heavy interstate character 
of telephone communication makes it not 
only constitutionally permissible, but as a 
matter of policy essentially wise, that Fed- 
eral law set the pattern for State wiretapping 
laws. If my basic philosophy is sound, as I 
feel it is, the question then arises as to what 
minimum standards Federal law should im- 
pose on State wiretapping laws. 

S. 1495 would prescribe four limitations 
on the States: 

First, that a State may permit wiretapping 
only for the felonies of murder, kidnaping, 
extortion, bribery, and gambling and for 
felonious violations of State narcotics laws. 

Second, within these categories only a 
State court may authorize wiretapping. 

Third, that the controls over Federal law 
enforcement officers and the Federal courts 
with regard to the minimum contents of an 
application for a wiretapping order, the 
standards for court review of the applica- 
tion, and the minimum contents of any re- 
sulting order shall apply equally to State 
officers and courts. 

Fourth, that the State courts must report 
all wiretapping applications and orders to 
the Administrative Office of the U.S. courts, 
the collecting office under S. 1495 for such 
information. 

I had initially intended a fifth standard 
limiting the State law enforcement officers 
who may authorize application, or them- 
selves apply, for a wiretapping order, but this 
was abandoned because of the practical dif- 
ficulty of writing a precise standard that 
would at the same time reflect the differences 
among the 50 States in their law enforce- 
ment systems. 

I need hardly add that beyond the four 
limitations I have outlined State law may 
impose even more stringent limitations, or 
may ban wiretapping altogether. But I be- 
lieve that these four limitations, or variants 
of them, are essentia! if the Congress is to 
discharge its constitutional duty of regu- 
lating commerce among the several States. 

I have never regarded S. 1495 as the final 
answer in the field of wiretapping to the 
serious problem of achieving a balance be- 
tween the right of the individual to privacy 
and the need of society to protect. itself 
against serious criminal activity. 

I am sure that no single draftsman of a 
bill such as S. 1495 can evaluate all the 
facets of this problem. 

And so, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
subcommittee, I believe that these hearings 
have been of the greatest value. I have 
read much of the testimony and have bene- 
fited from it, even when I have disagreed. 
And while I am more than ever confirmed in 
my view that the approach of S. 1495 is the 
wisest course for any Federal wiretapping 
legislation, I must credit the previous testi- 
mony for having suggested to me areas in 
which S. 1495 might be refined. The fol- 
lowing are the most notable areas: 

1. Page 6, line 12 and page 8, lines 13-14. 
I initially suggest that the term “probable 
cause for belief” be substituted for the term 
“reasonable ground for belief” in sections 
4(a) and 4(d). This change would conform 
the standards under which the Attorney 
General and the courts would review appli- 
cations for wiretapping authorization more 
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nearly with those of the traditional search 
warrant. 

2. Page 7, lines 10-13: I am of the view 
that the list of Federal crimes for which 
section 4(b) (2) would permit wiretapping is 
sufficiently explicit when carefully read 
against the United States Code. However, 
to meet the fear of some critics that the 
list may be extended by judicial interpre- 
tation, I suggest that the Federal crimes for 
which wiretapping may be permitted by sec- 
tion 4(b) (2) be listed by title and chapter or 
section in the Code. 

3. Page 8, line 2: In order to prevent any 
inference that crimes tangential to those 
listed by section 4(c) are included within 
the scope of that subsection, I suggest that 
the words “which involves” be deleted and a 
word or words not open to this inference be 
substituted therefor. 

4. Page 11, lines 13-17: [ suggest that 
section 5(b) be revised to limit the divul- 
gence of the contents of a tapped communi- 
cation under that subsection to divulgence in 
a criminal action for the offense for which 
the wiretapping had been authorized. 

I am certain that the subcommittee will 
give these refinements, and in fact the entire 
concept of limited, controlled wiretapping, 
the most careful consideration. 





NATURAL GAS FOR THE PEOPLE OF 
BARROW, AMERICA’S NORTHERN- 
MOST OUTPOST: AN ESKIMO 
SPEAKS OUT ON “NEEDLESS 
MISERY” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, yes- 
terday my able colleague from Alaska 
[Mr. BarTLetT] introduced a bill, S. 2020, 
of which I am a cosponsor, which would 
enable the Department of the Navy to 
sell natural gas from gas fields in Naval 
Petroleum Reserve No. 4, located in 
northern Alaska, to native citizens of the 
area. This measure is desperately 
needed to remedy an inexcusable situa- 
tion in which there are numerous citi- 
zens of Alaska suffering seriously from 
lack of adequate heat in their living 
quarters although practically living on 
top of a rich reserve of natural gas which 
could provide relief for their plight. 

More than a year ago I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Jonah Bilo, long a resident 
of Alaska’s Arctic, describing the suffer- 
ing of people who are unable to obtain 
heat for their homes in a way which, I 
believe, is more convincing than any- 
thing I could add. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Bilo’s letter be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my r2marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FAIRBANKS, ALASKA, January 7, 1960. 
Hon. Senator GRvENING, 
U.S. Senator from Alaska, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I am writing to you to 
plead for your help to get natural gas for 
people at Barrow. I know you are doing all 
you can, and we, the people who know what 
a cold house means, appreciate it. At Bar- 
row, the cost of fuel is secondary. The need 
for gas is urgently needed as I will attempt 
to point ou; why. I'll attempt to point out 
why I'll have to call the existing regula- 
tions the “regulations for misery” to the 
citizens of the United States. 

Perhaps, sir, if I use the first person, as 
an example, you will understand why I 
choose to call the existing regulation which 
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bans the use of natural gas to the citizens 
of Barrow, a regulation for misery. Here 
is what happens when there is no fuel to 
burn in a house, as I lived it. It is typical of 
any house at Barrow. 

I am an Eskimo, born at Point Hope in the 
year 1925. In those days the arctic fox com- 
manded a good price, something like $300 for 
a single pelt. So, dad took the family to the 
northeastern coast of Alaska, where foxes are 
numerous and trappers fewer. And, our 
source of fuel was driftwood washed in along 
the Arctic coast during the summer months, 
which was soon depleted as there were other 
trappers along the coast. So, dad took us on 
to Barrow in hopes of spending an easier 
winter. It was easier than what it might 
have been, had we spent it elsewhere. 

It was at that time that I was beginning 
to get conscious of the world around me. 
We were living in a frame house, which did 
not have insulation, as insulation was un- 
known at that time. There were four of us 
kids and, of course, dad, as mom passed away 
@ summer before. It seems to me I’ve never 
spent a colder winter. I remember my old- 
est sister, having to stay home from school, 
while Dad was out hunting or combing the 
beaches for wood, taking care of us. If dad 
was lucky enough to bag a seal, my sister 
kept the fire in the stove going by burning 
seal blubber and a piece of sod, sod to give 
sustenance to seal oil so the fire wouldn’t go 
out when the seal oil burnt out. If there 
was no seal as happened often, she’d keep 
the stove going to get some heat. But, it 
didn’t give much heat at 40 below in an 
uninsulated house. So she’d take her parka, 
warming us in turn, and in the meantime 
warming our hands by holding them in hers, 
when hers got too cold, she’d warm them by 
breathing and blowing on them, a trick we 
younger ones soon picked up. And, such was 
life in those days, and we survived. 

After a hitch in the Army, I went back to 
Barrow to work for Arctic contractors, who 
were doing oil exploration work for the 
Navy. There was a lot of improvement in 
living conditions. The houses had insula- 
tion; there were oil stoves and coal stoves, 
but the heck of it is, the stove oil seldom 
lasts until January. And, the coal miner 
doesn’t start freighting his coal until De- 
cember. He has to haul it in by “cats,” most 
of the time in almost impossible elements. 
The temperature would be around 40 below 
with blowing snow or blizzard so bad you 
can’t see 20 feet in any direction. Often his 
equipment breaks down and he has to walk 
miles in cold weather to the village in order 
to send for parts from Fairbanks. And, he 
has to wait in frustration, while his parts 
are being flown in from Fairbanks. He 
knows there are cold houses at the village, 
not due to lack of money. He knows well 
what cold houses mean. He has kids of his 
own. 

I cannot put into words how it feels to 
hear a child cry and see her shiver uncon- 
trollably in a house. Up there, it is common 
to be awakened by a child crying because 
her hands are cold, so cold that it actually 
makes you jump just to touch them. Only 
those of us, whose houses have been so cold, 
can begin to fathom how much throbbing 
and pain in fingertips can result when the 
hands are beginning to get warm again. 
And, a child cannot understand why her 
hands are hurting so. All she can do is 
cry, and look at you with tearful eyes, plead- 
ing eyes, as only a helpless child can. I can- 
not help but get emotionally upset to see 
an innocent child’s eyes looking at me so 
tearful and so very pitiful, because they 
are cold. 

So, sir, you can see why I choose to call 
the existing regulations which ban the peo- 
ple from using their own natural resources 
“the regulations of misery.” And, I am sure 
that every American citizen will feel the 
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same way, once they know the real story 
behind the word “cold.” 

When I was a kid, the cold was a neces- 
sary misery. It was something we dreaded, 
but learned to take as soon as we learned 
our parents did their best. But, today, with 
so much fuel on hand, I or anybody can’t 
begin to understand why the people at 
Barrow have to suffer such misery, both 
physically and emotionally, especially when 
rules are made by people who try to allevi- 
ate human suffering. 

I remain very respectful servant. 

JONAH BILo. 





THE RED MEIN KAMPF 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
invite attention to a timely article en- 
titled “The Red Mein Kampf,” which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald on June 7, 1961. Itisa 
keen analysis of the international Com- 
munist conspiracy and how to meet it 
most effectively today. It is presented in 
paid space as a public service by Inter- 
national Latex Corp. 

History teaches that man always pays 
a great price for human liberty and that 
a true democracy is safeguarded only in 
proportion to the ceaseless vigilance and 
interest of its citizens. 

By this measure, Mr. A. N. Spanel, 
founder of the corporation and author of 
the article, has shown himself to be not 
only an exemplary citizen of this coun- 
try but also of the whole free world. It 
is equally heartening to see a company 
concerning itself at such great cost and 
for so long, in the public interest. They 
deserve much more than praise. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial by Mr. A. N. Spanel 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
and_ Times Herald on June 7, 1961, be 
printed in the body of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THe RED MEIN KAMPF 
(By A. N. Spanel) 

The show in Vienna is over. Now let's 
hope that no one turns it into another spirit. 

We have paid too high a price for these 
intoxicating “spirits”—the spirit of Yalta, of 
Geneva, of Camp David. Each has caused us 
to see pink elephants of relaxed tensions, 
and other mirages in the desert of our con- 
fusions. And each time the Kremlin, stone 
sober and intent on its mischievous business 
as usual, has made the most of our hang- 
overs of wishful hoping, thereby gaining more 
power and more empire. 

So it’s about time we swore off the stuff 
and confronted the grim realities. Regard- 
less of what transpired in the personal dia- 
logues between President Kennedy and Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, “the war called peace” 
will go on until the terrible consequences 
are fully understood and there is a final 
return to sanity. 

In the aftermath of the Vienna venture in 
summitry, it is all-important to remember 
that the fundamentals of the historic con- 
flict between the two worlds cannot be al- 
tered by words or slogans or social amenities. 
The Kremlin’s changes of tactics—its swings 
between smiling diplomacy and desk-thump- 
ing rage—must not again blind us to the 
inflexible objectives of world communism. 

Those objectives have remained fixed, 
whether their chief spokesman was a Lenin, 
a Stalin or an exuberant Khrushchev. They 
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have been spelled out in all the basic Com- 


munist documents from 1917 to date. They 
add up to a total commitment to the con- 
quest and burial of the freedom, the morality, 
the human dignity and the spiritual values 
by which the Western World lives. 

This, in essence, was the point made bril- 
liantly by one of our ablest journalists, Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond, in a recent column in 
the Washington Post when he wrote: 

“The place to examine Soviet objectives is 
not in the face of Nikita Khrushchev but 
the face of Communist dogma and practice. 
These objectives have not changed an iota 
from Lenin to Stalin to Khrushchev, and are 
expounded in the Moscow manifesto of De- 
cember 1960, as openly as Hitler’s plans in 
‘Mein Kampf.’ Signed by the representatives 
of 81 Communist Parties, it represents the 
declared purposes of the Soviet Union and 
Red China.” 

The manifesto makes it clear—that wars 
of national liberation—as in Laos and Viet- 
nam—are sacred wars, justifiable and desir- 
able, never to be considered ended until they 
have brought Communist regimes. 

That any non-Communist regime is auto- 
matically illegitimate and therefore fair prey 
to Communist attack of all kinds. 

That peaceful coexistence means that the 
West must not join in defending any coun- 
try against Communist attack and must not 
help any country which has temporarily lost 
its independence to Communist attack. 

When, for tactical reasons, Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s words and music may vary from the 
Moscow manifesto, the only safe course is to 
remember the Moscow manifesto, no matter 
how jovial Mr. K. seems at the moment. 

Mr. Drummond then went on to express his 
certainty that Khrushchev will be unim- 
pressed and uninfluenced by what our Presi- 
dent says, because the Soviets respect only 
power and the will to use it. If Mr. Ken- 
nedy wants to leave no doubts as to American 
determination to resist Communist expan- 
sion, “the only way to make it clear to the 
Soviet Premier is not by strong words but 
by demonstrating the power and the will to 
resist.” 

Though Mr. Drummond was writing shortly 
before the Vienna confrontation, nothing 
happened there to open his warning to ques- 
tion. On the contrary, it has been confirmed 
and fortified. 

The meaningful elements in the fateful 
historic equation are power, intelligence, de- 
termination, and courage. But even if we 
have these, they will not suffice unless they 
rest on a solid foundation of free-world 
unity. As long as the Western alliance is 
disoriented and enfeebled by conflicting pur- 
poses, the Kremlin will continue to have 
the right of way in carrying out its grand 
design for world conquest. 

In the perspective of time, indeed, the 
President’s meetings with General de Gaulle 
before, and with Prime Minister Macmillan 
after, the exchange of views with Khru- 
shchev are sure to prove much more signifi- 
cant than the Vienna episode. 

We are persuaded that first priority, if we 
are to gain the initiative in the conflict with 
communism, must become the achievement 
of true unity in our own badly splintered 
world. On May 5, 1957, we wrote in these 
columns: 

“We hold in our hands a greater deterrent 
against the Kremlin menace than the hydro- 
gen bomb and missiles of global range. Its 
name is ‘Unity,’ free-world unity of pur- 
pose, geared to a renewed confidence in 
Western civilization.” 

The need for that all-important deterrent 
is more urgent than ever before. Serious 
divisions within the coalition of free na- 
tions, more than anything else, embolden 
the Kremlin to drive more confidently and 
more recklessly toward its goals of world 
dominion, 
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All this is explicit in the Moscow equiva- 
lents of Hitler’s “Mein Kampf.” As long as 
we gear our emotions and our policies to 
Moscow’s temporary tactics and slogans, we 
are condemned to remain victims of decep- 
tion and self-deception. Red leaders from 
Lenin to Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung 
have spoken bluntly about their main ad- 
vantage, namely the “contradictions in the 
camp of the imperialists.” It is within our 
power to cancel out those contradictions and 
confront the monolithic enemy with a volun- 
tary but resolute unity of our own. 

Our way of life, yes, survival and growth 
of the whole world depends on it. 





UNIFORM FEDERAL TIMBER MAN- 
AGEMENT PRACTICES 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, in 
1955 and 1956, the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee under the 
chairmanship of the late Senator James 
E. Murray, of Montana, conducted ex- 
tensive hearings on Federal timber sales 
policies. The people of Oregon had con- 
siderable interest in the hearings because 
we had three Federal agencies man- 
aging timberland in our State and their 
policies anc. activities were not well co- 
ordinated. 

The hearings resulted in a thorough 
review of means for improving forest 
management within the extensive hold- 
ings of the Federal Government. As I 
recall, some 60 recommendations were 
made and they covered all aspects of for- 
est policy and program. ‘Therefore, it 
was with interest that I noticed that on 
May 31 Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man and Secretary of the Interior Udall 
announced adoption of a course to bring 
their timber sale practices into closer 
uniformity. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Departments’ release be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNIFORM TIMBER MANAGEMENT PRACTICES 

ADOPTED 
(Joint release by Department of Agriculture 
and Department of the Interior) 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Free- 
man and Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall today announced adoption of a study 
and recommendations made by the two De- 
partments to bring timber sale practices by 
the two agencies into closer uniformity. 

The two Secretaries noted that 13 specific 
recommendations are being adopted. The 
changes apply to timber management in 
western Oregon by the Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Land Management in the Department of 
the Interior. Several of the recommenda- 
tions are of wider geographic application. 
Four of these also apply to certain practices 
by Interior’s Bureau of Indian Affairs on 
Indian timberlands in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Both Secretaries noted that the steps being 
taken to reconcile and standardize timber 
sale and management practices within the 
two Departments were in keeping with Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s special message to the Con- 
gress on natural resources in which he 
stressed the necessity for bringing together 
“widely scattered resource policies of the 
Federal Government.” Adoption of the study 
and recommendations follows a special study 
by the two Departments. 

Among the study recommendations being 
adopted are orders to the agencies involved 
to standardize management plan inventory 
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procedures, reconcile differences in determin- 
ing allowable timber cut, and detailed field 
studies looking to possible uniform adop- 
tion of the international one-quarter inch 
rule and/or cubic foot measurement as sub- 
stitute for the Scribner decimal C rule. The 
latter recommendation deals with the way 
in which the board-foot volume of timber is 
measured for management inventories of 
standing timber and for timber sales. 

Other recommendations include possibie 
adoption of a joint nursery program, and 
action to meet land jurisdictional problems 
in the complicated checkerboard ownership 
areas of western Oregon. 

Secretary of Agriculture Freeman noted 
that the six national forests in western Ore- 
gon embrace approximately 6.3 million acres. 
From these lands some 1.8 billion board feet 
of timber are harvested each year under sus- 
tained yield management. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall noted that 
his Department’s Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment manages about 214 million acres of 
Federal lands in 18 western Oregon coun- 
ties. From these lands BLM harvests more 
than 1 billion board feet of timber each year 
under sustained yield program. 

The Department’s Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs is responsible for some 2.1 million acres 
of commercially valuable Indian-owned for- 
est lands in the Pacific Northwest. Timber 
sales from these lands amounted to 370 mil- 
lion board feet in fiscal year 1960. 

Other efforts toward uniform practices 
would include action to resolve legal dif, 
ferences now existing in the transfer of con- 
tracts, and maintenance of close liaison on 
set-aside timber sales for small businesses. 
In addition, existing interagency commit- 
tees in Washington, D.C., and in Portland, 
Oreg., are to be strengthened and given spe- 
cific responsibilities for further recommen- 
dations on uniform timber management 
practices. 

The complete text of the 13 summary rec- 
ommendations is attached. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The agencies will continue adherence 
to the established management objective of 
producing sawtimber as the main product of 
timber harvest cutting. 

2. The agencies are to obtain standardiza- 
tion of management plan inventory proce- 
dures. 

8. The agencies are to reconcile significant 
procedural differences in determining allow- 
able cut. 

4. The Interagency Timber Appraisal Com- 
mittee is to be continued as a means of 
progressing toward elimination of timber 
appraisal differences. 

5. The agencies will consider the need for 
acting in unison when making any changes 
in bidding methods. 

6. The General Counsel for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Solicitor for 
the Department of the Interior will confer 
with respect to the resolution of the legal 
differences now existing in the transfer of 
contracts. 

7. Both agencies will maintain close 
liaison with respect to the set-aside sale pro- 

of the Small Business Administration 
and carefully considered common policies 
will be followed. 

8. The agencies will explore the need for 
@ joint nursery program. 

9. The Forest Service, the Bureau of Land 
Management and the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs will institute jointly a program aimed 
at providing for the uniform measurement 
of timber for management inventory and for 
sales. 

10. The two Departments will collaborate 
on development of a uniform timber tres- 
pass bill and regulations. 

11. Both agencies are to consider and rec- 
ommend action to meet certain land juris- 
dictional problems. 
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12. The existing interagency committees 
in Washington, D.C., and in Portland, Oreg., 
are to be strengthened and given specific re- 
sponsibilities for recommending uniformity 
of timber management practices. 

13. The offices of both agencies in Port- 
land, Oreg., will establish the same arrange- 
ment for exchanging manual and handbook 
material and all amendments thereto as is 
presently in effect between both agencies in 
Washington, D.C. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
my appraisal is that by and large what 
the Departments have done is agree to 
do more about agreeing. I say this not 
in derogation but simply because in vir- 
tually each of the 13 points cited one 
finds these phrases: “The agencies are 
to obtain,” “the agencies are to recon- 
cile,” “the committee is to be continued,” 
“the agencies will consider the need for 
action in unison,” and “the agencies will 
explore.” 

I think it fine that the two Secretaries 
are proceeding to work together. I ex- 
press the hope that we will shortly see 
announcements indicating that agree- 
ments have been reached in the substan- 
tive areas where illogical divergencies in 
policy and program may exist. 





HASTE SAVES WASTE 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
our national heritage of scenic wonders 
may be lost unless this Congress acts 
soon on the various proposals to es- 
tablish additional National Parks. As 
a recent article in the New Leader put 
it: 

Places like these [the proposed parks] 
with their natural beauties and advantages 
cannot be saved at the Government’s leisure. 


There is only one of each—and when its gone, 
it is gone. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, entitled “Preserving Our National 
Parks” and authored by William E. 
Bohn, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


PRESERVING OuR NATIONAL PARKS 
(By William E. Bohn) 


Why in the world I have never heard about 
or subscribed to the National Parks maga- 
zine I shall never know. Advertisements by 
the dozen for weekly and monthly journals 
have been cluttering up my mailbox for 
years. But until a couple of months ago 
I had never received a single come-on from 
the organ of the National Parks Association. 

I subscribed immediately and have since 
received the numbers for April and May. 
It is a beautiful magazine, only 20 pages 
thick because it contains practically no ad- 
vertising. Yet, it is filled with much valu- 
able information about our national parks, 
a subject I really care about. 

The national park system is operated by 
the National Park Service, a bureau of the 
Department of the Interior. The Service 
is probably run about as well as any depart- 
ment of any government ever was. Conrad 
L. Wirth, its Director, is a first-class public 
administrator. We are fortunate, too, to 
have in the Kennedy administration Stewart 
L, Udall, a Secretary of the Interior who is 
an intelligent and energetic conservation 
man. From the point of view of the admin- 
istration of our national parks, we seem 
to be entering upon a prosperous and pro- 
gressive period. 
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But if there is one thing which we have 
learned better than any other, it is that no 
government is ever to be trusted. No matter 
how good your elected or appointed officials 
are, you have to keep forever after them. 
There are some 20 or 25 other private organ- 
izations besides the National Parks Associa- 
tion which are interested in our birds, beasts, 
trees and flowers. But the association seems 
to be closer to the Service than any other 
group and better fitted to follow up its ac- 
tivities. Criticism is offered in the friend- 
liest and most constructive way. 

An article in the April issue of the mag- 
azine is about Mission 66, a massive plan 
for a series of park improvements to be made 
from 1956-66. This great forward burst, 
based on a series of measures passed by 
Congress, comes during the current decade 
because 1966 will mark the 50th anniversary 
of the law that set up the Service and gave 
form and solid substance to the entire na- 
tional park system. The article suggests 
rather politely that better use might have 
been made of the millions appropriated by 
Congress for the anniversary celebration. 
In general, it says, too much has been spent 
for roads and structures and too little for 
conservation and development: ‘“Manage- 
ment and protection got $17 million in the 
1960-61 budget. Construction got $52 mil- 
lion, and in addition maintenance and re- 
habilitation of physical facilities got $13,- 
500,000.” 

The number of customers who come crowd- 
ing into the parks continues to grow. In 
1960, 72,288,000 persons made use of the 
parks, monuments, and other facilities of 
the Service. That is an increase of nearly 5 
million over 1959. The superintendents, di- 
rectors, and others in charge of these places 
are proud of their immense success and nat- 
urally want to increase their facilities with 
the object of taking better care of their 
many millions of customers. 

But in the process, flowers, plants, and 
trees may be crushed and birds and beasts 
may be driven out into whatever is left of 
the wilderness. The members of the asso- 
ciation believe that we need something 
besides more space, more land, more roads, 
more motels and eating places. We need to 
take stock of our most exciting and beauti- 
ful spots—and then we need the money, in- 
telligence, and tenacity to keep them, in- 
crease them, protect them and nurture them. 

Into the lively kettles bubbling in the 
House and Senate down in Washington are 
going the greatest lot of proposals for parks, 
monuments, and national seashores ever 
made in our Federal Legislature. Just run 
some of them over in your mind: the Cape 
Cod Seashore in Massachusetts, the Oregon 
Dunes Seashore, the Indiana Dunes Seashore 
near Chicago, the Padre Island Seashore in 
Texas, and the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Park in Maryland. 

It is vitally important that work on all 
of these projects begin very soon. Places 
like these with their natural beauties and 
advantages cannot be saved at the Govern- 
ment’s leisure. There is only one of each— 
and when it is gone, it is gone. Hotels, mo- 
tels, and every other sort of commercial 
enterprise are ready to grab them. Once 
they are built upon, as profitmakers can and 
do build, that is the end. The wonder dis- 
appears, the price goes up, and the possi- 
bility of saving the charm for our descend- 
ants also disappears. Many such places have 
already been gobbled up; our children are 
being robbed of their heritage in order to 
fatten someone’s bank account. 

Some of our Congressmen and Senators 
are doing their best in this respect for the 
public good; others don’t care. The lobby- 
ists are forever on hand to represent the 
moneymakers. There are millions of peo- 
ple who want to preserve the parks, but most 
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of them don’t know what is going on. It is 
up to intelligent citizens to put in a good 
word for our descendants. 





THE LOGAN ACT—TRACTORS FOR 
CUBA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
occasion the Logan Act has _ been 
mentioned in the Senate in connection 
with the proposed tractors-for-prisoners 
exchange with Cuba. It is always in- 
teresting, of course, to go back and 
examine the act. People do not always 
have time to procure a copy of the code 
and examine the appropriate section. 
Therefore, in the interest of giving the 
item in question proper currency, I be- 
lieve I ought to read the section into the 
ReEcorD. It is section 953, title 18, of 
the 1958 edition of the United States 
Code. I think this is the item that 
applies: 

Any citizen of the United States, wherever 
he may be, who, without authority of the 
United States, directly or indirectly com- 
mences or carries On any correspondence or 
intercourse with any foreign government or 
any Officer or agent thereof, with intent to 
influence the measures or conduct of any 
foreign government or of any officer or agent 
thereof, in relation to any disputes or con- 
troversies with the United States, or to de- 
feat the measures of the United States, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than three years, or both. 

This section shall not abridge the right of 
a citizen to apply, himself or his agent, to 
any foreign government or the agents thereof 
for redress of any injury which he may have 
sustained from such government or any of 
its agents or subjects. 


I have read the appropriate section in 
the so-called Logan Act, which gets its 
name from the late distinguished Sen- 
ator Logan from Kentucky, whom it was 
my pleasure to know quite well. There 
are many implications in the section. 
Those who might be interested can now 
examine it for themselves. 





HOUSING LEGISLATION 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the hous- 
ing bill will be coming up for action 
immediately after the Interior appro- 
priation bill is disposed of. I should like 
to call to the attention of Senators one 
new feature in the housing bill, which is 
the 40-year, no-downpayment, mort- 
gage provision, backed up by FNMA 
purchases. 

With the subsidized interest rate in 
the program, it is likely that FNMA pur- 
chases will take up all the mortgages, 
because there will not be any interest 
shown by anyone else in such mortgages. 
I merely wish to call to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that it is frequently 
said the FHA housing program does not 
cost the Government any money, because 
the insurance program has been in the 
black and the losses have not exceeded 
the premiums. 

On the other hand, what is overlooked 
all the time is the fact that FNMA’s ex- 
penses have increased year after year. 
I am referring to page 74 of the ap- 
pendix to the hearings on the housing 
bill, which shows a table entitled ‘““Com- 
parative FNMA Portfolio and Outstand- 
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ing Purchasing Obligations at End of 
1960 and 1959. That table shows that 
as of the end of last year the total port- 
folio and contracts of FNMA totaled 
$6,900 million. What we see here is a 
race between FNMA and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, to see which one will 
accumulate the heaviest surpluses. We 
now have an accumulation in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation of $9 billion. 
We have nearly $7 billion accumulated 
in the FNMA program. 

The housing bill, if it passes in its 
present form, will very substantially in- 
crease the portfolio. I point that out to 
Senators who wonder how they shall 
vote on the 40-year, no-downpayment 
provision of the bill. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPE- 
HART] will offer an amendment to strike 
out that provision, and there will be 
other amendments to modify the pro- 
vision if the Senator’s amendment fails. 
I believe that we should take a long look 
at it, in view of the various warnings 
which have come from the President of 
the United States to protect our credit 
and to observe fiscal order in the Gov- 
ernment. Therefore, we ought to take 
a long look to see whether we should ex- 
pand this program. 

I note that the minority leader said 
yesterday that we were facing a deficit 
of over $3 billion in the next fiscal year. 
I believe he said it would be $3.3 billion, 
or something on that order. I would 
point out that the Budget Director and 
the chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers have advised our Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee of Congress that the 
cash deficit, as now projected, is over $5 
billion. Therefore, it is not only a budget 
deficit of $3.3 billion that we face, 
but we also face a cash deficit of more 
than $5 billion if we stopped right now 
adding to it. 

Therefore, I believe Senators ought to 
look at the amendments that will be 
offered by the Senator from Indiana and 
myself, and by the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT]. We should look at these 
amendments very carefully to see that 
the housing bill does not become a grop- 
ing giant which is too demanding upon 
the taxpayers of the country. 

There is much in the bill which I sup- 
port. There is a great deal of good in 
it. I protested constantly, and I protest 
anew, against an omnibus housing bill 
that takes in so many unrelated factors 
as the pending housing bill does. 





THE VIENNA CONFERENCE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
the President of the United States de- 
parted for the Vienna Conference, I said 
that that was a matter wholly within his 
determination as the Chief Executive. 
I expressed the hope that when he re- 
turned he would make a very meticulous 
and careful and candid report to the 
country. I did not have my hopes set 
too high with respect to the results that 
might be achieved, for a reason that is 
intrinsic in a conference of that kind. 

Here were doubtless the two greatest 
leaders in the world, meeting where all 
the world could see. It was said that 
approximately 1,800 newsmen and peo- 
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ple identified with radio and TV were 
there to cover the Conference. It was 
essentially, therefore, something of a 
showcase. There was also the factor of 
a sharp conflict of ideology between the 
two leaders. There was also the ques- 
tion of prestige and the question of 
“face.” I believe that in itself militates 
against any concession under the cir- 
cumstances. Those things must be kept 
in mind when we seek to evaluate what 
might happen. 

I believe that my hope was requited 
in the message the President delivered 
to the country last night. He stated 
what he thought were the major points 
and what he hoped to accomplish, and 
disclosed to the American people in brief 
compass virtually everything that hap- 
pened. 

Therefore I do not believe that any- 
one can quarrel with the nature of the 
message, or say that there was anything 
concealed, because the whole matter was 
fully and fairly disclosed, and nothing 
was actually negotiated. 





HEARING SCREENING PROGRAM 
OF THE LOYAL ORDER OF THE 
MOOSE IN PARKERSBURG, W. VA., 
PROVES SUCCESSFUL—EFFORT 
WILL BE MADE TO EXTEND IT 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, for 
many years I have been an active and 
vigorous supporter of improving the 
economic opportunities and the physical 
and social rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped. It was _ therefore 
with much gratification that I learned 
recently of the joint efforts of one of the 
great fraternal organizations and one 
of our large electronics manufacturers 
in identifying and thus combating the 
problem of a hearing loss. 

One of the least publicized of our na- 
tional health problems is spotlighted by 
more than 15 million Americans now 
suffering a hearing loss. 

This becomes an important statistic 
to our Government, to industry, and to 
the average person when it is realized 
that the hard of hearing number more 
than those suffering from heart disease, 
polio, and tuberculosis combined. 

For the majority of persons experi- 
encing a hearing loss there is no badge of 
identity, such as white canes for the 
blind, or crutches for the lame. Many 
individuals with impaired hearing who 
resist surgery or the use of a modern 
hearing aid walk the streets of loneli- 
ness withdrawing from the busy world 
of sound. 

Unfortunately, it is a common belief 
that only the older or aged people are 
deaf, but this is a fallacy. Hearing 
troubles can develop any time in life, 
even before birth. 

Recently, the work of a national fra- 
ternal organization in screening the 
hearing of children and adults came to 
my attention in my home State. The 
organization was the Loyal Order of 
Moose, the members of the local chapter 
in Parkersburg, W. Va., having volun- 
teered to conduct a pilot program of 
hearing screening in their city. 
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The members of the Moose became 
interested in the problems of hearing 
when they discovered that thousands of 
boys and girls go through school and 
early adult life without a hearing test. 

The Moose further learned that 
prompt attention to early ear infections 
in a child many times can save a boy or 
girl the handicap of a hearing loss in 
later life. 

With the general approval of the 
Moose national headquarters in Moose- 
heart, Ill., the city growing on the Ohio 
River was made a laboratory for a 
test program. 

It was decided the members of the 
Parkersburg Moose would organize a 
civic affairs committee to offer hearing 
screening tests to the general public— 
both children and adults—at no charge. 

To successfully execute the program, 
the Moose organization needed help in 
training volunteer workers, and sought 
special equipment to use in the hear- 
ing screening process. 

A Chicago electronic manufacturer of 
hearing aids and testing equipment, 
Zenith Radio Corp., volunteered the 
time and talents of its training execu- 
tives, and a team of specialists was dis- 
patched to the laboratory city. 

In a short time, a master plan was 
drawn, Moose committee members 
trained, and a program presented to the 
city’s mayor and newspapers. 

The response was gratifying. The lo- 
cal newspapers cooperated to the ut- 
most, and businessmen willingly con- 
tributed radio commercial time on their 
programs urging citizens to take ad- 
vantage of the free hearing screening 
tests being offered. The project began 
to take shape. 

During the 2-week effort last Novem- 
ber hundreds of Parkersburg men, 
women, and children had their hearing 
tested by a screening device operated by 
volunteer workers. 

The results were interesting: 60 per- 
cent of the persons screened were chil- 
dren; 5 percent teenagers; 35 percent 
adults. 

The Moose discovered 1 in 10 needed 
further advice on their hearing from 
their family physician. 

The laboratory of Parkersburg yielded 
much information to the members of 
the fraternal organization. It proved 
they were effectively offering a public 
service on a regular basis, and it is my 
understanding that next year they in- 
tend to carry the program into all the 
Parkersburg schools. 

A full report on what happened in 
this spirited West Virginia community 
was sent to the national headquarters 
of the Moose, where officers and repre- 
sentatives from all sections of the coun- 
try met to appraise the results of this 
test run. 

I am happy to state than on June 
25th, when the Loyal Order of Moose 
holds its important annual convention 
in Memphis, Tenn., the group will an- 
nounce to several thousand delegates the 
wholehearted support of a nationwide 
hearing-screening program. This an- 
nouncement will be made by Earle W. 
Horton, Moose director of civic affairs, 
who has molded the Parkersburg, 
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W. Va,. test into a full-fledged hearing 
conservation program. 

Mr. Horton will explain that the 
Moose of America hope to save children 
with an inner ear infection the handicap 
of a hearing loss later in life, and that 
screenings can help detect this type of 
hearing loss. Mr. Horton will also re- 
veal that the Moose will call attention 
to the need for having everyone’s hear- 
ing tested on a regular basis. 

Of special interest to me, as a Senator 
of the on-the-move State of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Horton will pay tribute to all 
the Parkersburg volunteers. I wish to 
do so in this manner today, for their 
cooperation, vision, and awareness of 
this serious national health problem. 

It is a genuine privilege, therefore, to 
commend my neighbors and friends and 
wish them continued success. I am a 
member of the Elkins (W. Va.) lodge 
in my home city, and am conscious of 
the activities there, in our State, and 
throughout the Nation, which have 
proven this organization of men—and 
the auxiliary of women—to be alert and 
helpful in programs for the benefit of 
its members and their families. In a 
broader sense, however, the country and 
its citizens are aided and strengthened. 
This specific undertaking embraces an 
important service to the Nation, and the 
Zenith Radio Corp. has given its public 
spirited contribution of technical equip- 
ment and trained personne] in a worthy 
endeavor. 





THE FREEMAN FARM PLAN 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Freeman farm plan has been the subject 
of hearings over the past several weeks. 
It has been widely written and spoken 
about throughout the country. 

It is a comprehensive bill, containing 
over 75 printed pages. There is no part 
of the agricultural or farm subject into 
which it does not go. 

This is neither the time nor the place 
to go into detail about the many claims 
of merit made by its advocates, nor the 
many criticisms made by its enemies. 
But there is one aspect of the plan which 
is receiving top-billing in so many of the 
publicity pieces on it, that wide atten- 
tion has been accorded to it. Such wide 
attention is clearly deserved, when a 
little thought is devoted to the point. 
And questions arise in one’s mind when 
he does so. 

It has to do with the comments as to 
how the plan would work, the methods 
used to get it into action. 

STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURE TO SET UP NEW FARM 
PLANS 


The U.S. News & World Report, June 
12, 1961, sets forth the step-by-step pro- 
cedure provided in the bill to set up new 
farm plans, as follows: 


1. Farmers producing any commodity 
could request the Secretary of Agriculture 
to set up a plan for production and market- 
ing of that commodity. 

2. The Secretary would select a commit- 
tee of farmers to recommend a plan for the 
commodity. The committee would be se- 
lected from people nominated by farmer- 
elected county committees in areas produc- 
ing the commodity. A consumer representa- 
tive would be named to the committee. 
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3. This “commodity advisory committee” 
would recommend a plan based on one or 
more of a variety of methods provided in 
the bill now before Congress. These include 
controls based on acres, or on quotas in 
pounds, bushels, and bales. Other methods: 
price-support loans, incentive payments, 
Government buying to firm market prices. 
Marketing orders, such as those now used 
to regulate supplies of milk, fruits, and 
vegetables in many areas, would be author- 
ized on a broader scale. So would “produc- 
tion payments” by which farmers are reim- 
bursed if the price of a product falls below 
a certain level. 

4. After getting the committee’s recom- 
mendations, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would draft a plan and submit it to Congress. 

5. If Congress did not veto the plan within 
60 days, and the President approved, the 
plan would be submitted to a referendum 
of farmers producing the commodity. If 
approved by at least two thirds of the farm- 
ers voting, the plan would go into effect. 


As to these steps, how they would be 
taken and their results, the views of Sec- 
retary Freeman are then outlined in the 
article, in part, as follows: 

I urge you to note these important points: 

The democratic procedures: Farmer- 
elected advisory committees in consultation 
with the Secretary consider and recommend 
individual commodity programs. 

The safeguards: Consumer representatives 
participate—review by the Congress—appro- 
val by two-thirds of the producers. 

Note that the bill establishes agricultural 
procedures, not programs. The democratic 
process is called into play at every stage. It 
would mean less, not more, Government in 
agriculture. The power of the Secretary to 
initiate programs will be diminished, rather 
than expanded. 


Mr. President, the procedures provided 
in S. 1643 are not democratic. Nor is 
the democratic process called into play. 

Consider these points which are 
clearly seen in provisions of the bill: 

No provision is made for commodity 
producers of any commodity to take the 
initiative in securing the appointment of 
the farmer advisory committee. The 
Secretary determines this. 

The Secretary would set the terms of 
office. He would conduct the nomination 
and selection process. 

He would name the appropriate farm 
organizations from which to select one- 
third of the advisory committee. 

He would set the number of members 
of the committee and determine the 
areas from which they come. 

They would serve at his pleasure. He 
would be able to limit the committee 
functions. He could dissolve the com- 
mittee any time he wished. 

How democratic is a process which 
embraces such powers of a Secretary? 

POWER OF SECRETARY IS INCREASED 


The Secretary’s statements that the 
power of the Secretary would be dimin- 
ished rather than expanded caught the 
eye of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN]. He went through title I only 
of the bill S. 1643 to find and list 23 
grants of new authority which the Sec- 
retary would be able to exercise for the 
first time if the bill is enacted. They 
include the following: 

List oF New AUTHORITY GRANTS UNDER S. 1643 


1. Develop national marketing orders, 
without a public hearing, for any agricul- 
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tural commodity. Under such orders, the 
Secretary could: 

(a) Administer national orders on a re- 
gional basis. 

(b) Include volume controls. 

(c) Select base periods for production aq- 
justment. 

(ad) Set quotas in terms of acres, produc- 
tion units or commodity units. 

(e) Establish minimum allotments. 

(f) Establish voting eligibility. 

(g) Regulate marketing by grade, size, 
pack, and container. 

(h). Include mandatory checkoffs for pro- 
motional advertising. 

(i) Impose civil penalties on producers. 

(j) Refuse a hearing on an appeal by a 
producer. 

(K) Require a producer to sell to a par- 
ticular handler. 

(1) Continue an order even though a ma- 
jority of producers favored its termination. 

2. Develop marketing quota programs for 
any agricultural commodity, whenever the 
total supply exceeded normal supply. Under 
such quota programs, the Secretary could: 

(a) Set quotas in terms of acres, produc- 
tion units, or commodity units. 

(b) Adjust national marketing quotas 
practically at will. 

(c) Adjust farm marketing quotas prac- 
tically at will. 

(ad) Establish voting eligibility. 

(e) Establish minimum allotments and 
abolish present ones. 

(f) Provide for transfer of allotments on 
any commodity by any method. 

8. Include the following in price-support 
programs: 

(a) Direct payments. 

(b) Incentive payments. 

(c) Diversion payments, based upon spe- 
cific authority. 

(ad) Limitation on price supports to any 
one producer, based upon specific authority. 

(e) Require compliance with conservation 
practices, based upon specific authority. 


Under these facts, this question surely 
can well be asked: “Is the power of the 
Secretary greater or less under S. 1643?” 

The burden is on the Secretary to 
answer that one. 





ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the unfinished business, 
S. 1922, the housing bill, be made the 
pending business before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
bill is the pending business. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1962 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that S. 1922, the 
housing bill, be temporarily laid aside, 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 265, H.R. 
6345, Interior Department and related 
agencies appropriations for 1962. 

I make the request notwithstanding 
the previous unanimous-consent agree- 
ment entered into, with the proviso that 
if my present request is agreed to, the 
unanimous-consent agreement affecting 
the housing bill will go into effect on the 
completion of action on the Interior 
Department appropriation bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, how much 
time does that permit for discussion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There is no limit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 6345) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
the Interior Department appropriation 
bill now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The In- 
terior Department appropriation bill is 
now before the Senate under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
frequently we hear criticism by the 
American people to the effect that the 
Government does not render much as- 
sistance to the Indians, totaling some 
350,000, who live on the reservations. 
Often I receive mail from my own State 
of Idaho, which has a large Indian pop- 
ulation, alleging that Congress is parsi- 
monious in allocating funds for the op- 
erations of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The report on the appropriation bill 
now before the Senate shows that the 
total amount provided for the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, exclusive of tribal 
funds, is $163,481,000, or an increase of 
$37,295,000 over the 1961 appropriation. 

Then the total amount provided for 
the Public Health Service for Indians 
exclusively, for the next fiscal year, is 
$63,875,000, or an increase of $3,890,000. 
This makes a total increase for the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs in these two pro- 
grams of about $41 million. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
created in 1789, 172 years ago. For 
many years, the appropriations for this 
agency have been increasing materially. 
Yet the status of the Indians on the 
reservations indicates that they are 
making little progress toward the ulti- 
mate objective of the Bureau and the 
American people, which is the full inte- 
gration of the Indians as American 
citizens. 

Mr. President, I have before me a table, 
which was prepared at my request, show- 
ing the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs for the fiscal years from 
1948 through 1961. In 1948, which was 
only 13 years ago, the total appropriation 
for the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
$39,806,530, or approximately $2 million 
less than the increase in the budget for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the com- 


a — as compared with the fiscal year 
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It is significant that in the years since 
1948, appropriations for the Bureau have 
been increasing very rapidly. From 
$39,800,000 in 1948, the appropriation 
has increased to about $227 million this 
year. For the 350,000 Indians who live 
on the reservations, this amounts to ap- 
proximately $650 per capita. Thus we 
are appropriating for the operations of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs $650 for 
every Indian man, woman, and child. 

It is also significant to observe that 
currently the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
has almost 17,000 employees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
ReEcorpD a tabulation showing the increase 
in the appropriations for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs from 1948 through 1961. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS, BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Funds for fiscal years 1948-61 























Fiscal year | All other Health Total 

ae | $31, 153, 230) $8, 653, 300| $39, 806, 530 
MOO occ cccennns 51, 763, 327) 10, 365, 195 62, 128, 422 
Ee 55, 341, 067) 12, 128, 679 67, 469, 746 
POGER & vanscdeneds 62, 547, 167) 16, 842, 888 79, 390, 055 
ee 65, 446, 982) 16, 421, 949 71, 863, 912 
BES aencnbcnnas 64, 240, 642) 22, 839, 765 87, 080, 407 
PEG idee eea anes 62, 586, 760} 21, 536, 000 84, 122, 760 
1955.....--..----] 67, 693, 562} 23, 418,898) 91, 112, 460 
See ee 78, 703, 498/239, 816,000} 119, 519, 498 
i 87, 737, 500}? 47, 537,000} 135, 274, 500 
Mees xnuedeecce 107, 743, 000}? 43, 230,000} 150, 973, 000 
es tcs ace 125, 849, 500)? 48, 337,000) 174, 186, 500 
| 115, 777, 000} 50, 487,000} 166, 264, 000 
; SS ee 121, 407, 000} 57, 990,000) 179, 397,000 
Eisenhower 1961 

supplemental. 6B iiccacednaseleasnaskionean 


Subtotal___|1, 093, 492, 116/419, 603, 674/1, 513, 095, 790 
Eisenhower 1962 

budget request.| 139, 786,000) 59,037,000} 198, 823, 000 

Total...... 1, 233, 278, 116/478, 640, 674/1, 711, 918, 790 


Number employees as of June 30, 1960 





Bureau of Indian Affairs...............---...---- 11, 667 
Health, Education, and Welfare_...........----- 5, 116 
Tiki ka Bhs enki beac dek 16, 783 


1 Does not include tribal funds. 

2 Appropriated to Health, Education, and Welfare in 
accordance with Public Law 568, Cong., transferring 
the maintenance and operation of health facilities to 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
have placed this table in the REcorp 
primarily to emphasize that Congress 
has been most generous in making ap- 
propriations for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. During the hearings before our 
subcommittee on this appropriation, 
when I became critical of the failure of 
the Bureau to provide services which are 
essential for the Indians, and to enable 
them to improve their living standards 
and qualify themselves for full American 
citizenship, I suggested that probably 
the time has come when the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs should be abolished. Of 
course, I did not make that comment 
very seriously; but, Mr. President, it is 
time Congress made a thorough investi- 
gation of the operations of this Bureau 
to determine what is necessary to im- 
prove it. Probably the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs could not be abolished over- 
night; but certainly some _ drastic 
changes should be made in its program 
for the benefit of the 350,000 Indians who 
live on reservations and to reduce ex- 
penditures. I think it is the responsi- 
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bility of Congress to investigate and 
determine what is wrong in what appears 
to be the incompetent and ineffectual 
operations of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 


ASSISTANCE FOR THE TUNA INDUSTRY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
State from which I come has been in- 
tensely interested in the type of succor 
and assistance available by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, through the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, for research in 
our vast tuna industry. As a Californian 
and as a Senator, I have been interested 
during the last several years in attempt- 
ing to resuscitate the tuna industry. It 
is a highly important segment of our 
national economy. A regrettable situa- 
tion has existed in which people engaged 
in farming the sea, in going to sea to 
obtain tuna, and the canneries as well, 
have been facing almost bankruptcy. 
Beneficent legislation has been passed by 
Congress in the last several years. Some 
of it, I was glad to sponsor in the Senate. 

I think an important part of the pro- 
gram undertaken by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to be of assistance to the American 
tuna industry comes in the area of re- 
search conducted by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries with respect, for exam- 
ple, to oceanography. A year ago the 
Senate responded to a reasonable re- 
quest. I recall, with great regret, that 
the action taken in this Chamber was 
largely dissipated in conference. 

Mr. President, I wish to inquire of the 
able Senator from Arizona, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, for the purpose of precise legisla- 
tive history, what, precisely, is provided 
in the bill now before the Senate for re- 
search with respect to tuna? 

Mr. HAYDEN. A total of $645,000. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator from 
Arizona break down that amount into 
the three categories which I understand 
together make up the $645,000? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have from the De- 
partment a statement which should in- 
terest the Senator from California. It 
reads as follows: 

TuNA PROGRAM—EASTERN PACIFIC 

The sum of $100,000, which was made 
available for eastern Pacific tuna work in 
fiscal year 1961 is included in the fiscal year 
1962 budget, which has been passed by the 
House. The President has supported in- 
creased oceanographic research and House 
action has approved the sum of $1 million 
for this purpose; $175,000 is intended for 
use in the eastern Pacific where the tuna 
resources harvested by the California-based 
fishing fleet are found and which will benefit 
from these oceanographic studies. 

The contemplated programing of Salton- 
stall-Kennedy funds for tuna in the Cali- 
fornia area in fiscal year 1962 is $370,000 of 
which $320,000 is for biological research and 
$50,000 for technological research. 


Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Then, in the appropriation bill now 
before us, there is, in total, $645,000 
available for research with respect to 
tuna and tuna fishing? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Would the Senator 
from Arizona say I am correct when I 
state it is the intent of this legislation, 
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that those funds—the $645,000—be al- 
located for this specific purpose? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Clearly that is the De- 
partment’s intention, and it is also the 
intention of the committee. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Once again I thank 
the able Senator from Arizona for his 
assistance. If these funds are insuffi- 
cient, I respectfully reserve the right to 
urge the committee, and the Senate, later 
this session to augment them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, in connection with this colloquy, 
to have printed at this point in the 
REcoRD a Memorandum I have on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1961. 
Hon. THomas H, KucHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR KucHEL: I have some 
further information with regard to your 
letter of February 3 and the letter of Jan- 
uary 30 from Mr. Charles Carry and Dr. 
W. M. Chapman, which you enclosed, con- 
cerning the need for additional funds for 
a tuna research program in California. In 
my response of February 24 I informed you 
that the Department had an oceanography 
program under consideration and expected 
to make some recommendations shortly. 

The revised budget for fiscal year 1962 
contains a request by the Department for 
$175,000 for oceanographic research in the 
eastern Pacific in the area of interest to 
the California tuna industry. 

The studies are now being conducted with 
a budget of $470,000. The increase of $175,- 
000 will bring the total program to $645,000 
in fiscal year 1962. This increase will ac- 
celerate the collection of biological informa- 
tion necessary to determine distribution and 
behavior of tuna and related species. The 
results of these studies will be the basis 
for recommendation to the industry on the 
best times of methods for maximum harvest 
of the renewable resources. 

We believe this is a reasonable accelera- 
tion of the work in this area. 

I will keep you informed as further de- 
velopments occur. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES K. Carr, 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What is the pending 
business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill. There are two 
amendments—one, the so-called Gruen- 
ing amendment, which went over; the 
other, an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois. No priority has 
been established. There was a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, in connection 
with the housing bill, which provided 
that amendments which went over would 
be taken up in the order in which they 
were proposed. But there was no agree- 


, ment as to the amendments to the ap- 


propriations bill. Without anything 
further, it would be assumed that they 
would be taken up in the same way. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then the priority 
would be established on the basis of 
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which Senator requested action first on 
his amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
would have been the priority in connec- 
tion with the housing bill; but in the 
absence of any order, there is no prior- 
ity for the consideration of amendments 
to the appropriation bill. So the prior- 
ity as to such amendments will be es- 
tablished here and now. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, Mr. President, 
I recur to the amendment which I of- 
fered before the adjournment of the Sen- 
ate, with the understanding that vote 
on it was to go over until today. It is 
an amendment to make a cut in the 
amount of one of the appropriation 
items on forest management. I have 
conferred on this matter with the chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee. 

First, inasmuch as the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, I ask unanimous 
consent that the order for the yeas and 
nays be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Now, Mr. President, 
I modify the amendment, so it will read 
as a reduction of $10 million, instead of 
$15 million. I do not have the appro- 
priate language before me now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois has a right to 
modify his amendment; and the amend- 
ment will be modified accordingly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That modification 
will make a difference of $5 million in 
the last amount recited, and will call 
for the amount to be $139,200,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on 
that question, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further pro- 
ceedings under the quorum call be 
suspended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
thought perhaps the chairman of the 
committee would say just a word on this 
matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
committee recommended a $30 million 
increase, which the Senator proposes to 
cut in half. If we could have a yea-and- 
nay vote on it and have the support of 
the Senate, I would be willing to take to 
conference a recommendation of a $20 
million increase. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
modified my amendment so that, instead 
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of cutting the item by $15 million, it 
is cut by $10 million. That means that 
an item of $20 million is still unbudgeted, 
for which the House made no provision, 
and will still be included in the bill and 
taken to conference. Is that correct? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois, as 
modified. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I 
should like to address my able leader 
and ask him a question. During the de- 
liberations in the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, I was personally gratified to 
have the committee accept an amend- 
ment which I offered, providing some 
additional money for fire prevention and 
fire control in the four national forests 
in the southern part of the State of 
California. I wish to call to the atten- 
tion of my able leader that only 2 weeks 
ago we had our first forest fire this sea- 
son. I shall put in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, either today or tomorrow, some 
startling comments by persons interested 
in conservation that this may be the 
worst year in the history of the West 
with respect to the hazard of forest fires. 

Having said that, I ask my able leader 
whether in the amendment which he 
now proposes none of the moneys which 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
included for firefighting would be ex- 
cluded. Is that correct? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. This is general reference to forest 
management. The sponsors of the pro- 
posal had in mind implementing the 
action by employment in distressed areas 
where forestry was involved. So, inso- 
far as I know, this amendment does not 
in any way circumscribe the firefighting 
activities of the Forest Service. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Under the terms of the 
amendment which the able Senator 
from Illinois proposes, the conference 
would still sit in judgment on two-thirds 
of the appropriation items which did 
not have budgetary approval. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is_ correct; 
neither budgetary approval nor House 
approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- . 
nois, as modified. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, on this 
vote, I have a pair with the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Arken]. If he were 
present and voting, he would vote “‘yea”; 
if I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] is necessarily 
absent. 
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On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Arkansas would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Florida 
{[Mr. SMATHERS] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business and his pair has been previously 
announced. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BripcGes] and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CarLson] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Kentucky 
CoorER! is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BripcEs] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from Kentucky 
would vote “‘nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 177, 
nays 13, as follows: 


[Mr. 


[No. 58] 
YEAS—77 

Allott Goldwater Morton 
Anderson Gruening Moss 
Beall Hartke Mundt 
Bennett Hayden Neuberger 
Bible Hickenlooper Pastore 
Boggs Hickey Pell 
Bush Hill Prouty 
Butler Holland Robertson 
Byrd, Va Hruska Russell 
Byrd, W. Va Javits Saltonstall 
Cannon Johnston Schoeppel 
Capehart Jordan Scott 
Case, N.J Keating Smith, Mass. 
Case, S. Dak Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Kuchel Sparkman 
Clark Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Long, Mo. Symington 
Curtis Long, Hawaii Talmadge 
Dirksen Mansfield Thurmond 

d McClellan Wiley 
Douglas McGee Williams, N.J. 
Dworshak McNamara Williams, Del. 
Ellender Metcalf Yarborough 
Engle Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Ervin Monroney Young, Ohio 
Fong Morse 

NAYS—13 
Bartlett Jackson Muskie 
Carroll Kefauver Proxmire 
Gore Long, La. Randolph 
Hart Magnuson 
+ Humphrey McCarthy 
NOT VOTING—10 

Aiken Carlson Fulbright 
Blakley Chavez Smathers 
Bridges Cooper 
Burdick Eastland 


So the Dirksen amendment, as modi- 
fied, was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I move to lay 
that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HART subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the remarks I am about to make may 
appear following the yea-and-nay vote 
on the Dirksen amendment to the De- 
Lo hanes of the Interior appropriation 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, it is pos- 
sible for me to speak only for myself on 
this vote. However, I believe my reason 
for voting “nay” on the Dirksen amend- 
ment is the same as the reason which 
applied also to each of the other Sena- 
tors who voted “nay.”’ 

I should like the Recorp clearly to 
identify this “nay” vote as reflecting a 
belief that the sum of $30 million should 
be added for the Forest Service, and not 
the lesser sum of $20 million proposed 
by the Dirksen amendment. This 
amendment cuts the $30 million which 
the Committee on Appropriations rec- 
ommended. The “nay” vote reflects a 
desire and full support for the $30 mil- 
lion; clearly it is a vote which must be 
recognized as supporting the Senate po- 
sition. Indeed, this yea-and-nay vote 
establishes virtually unanimous support 
in conference for the $20 million. 

On the next point, I am confident I 
speak for all who cast a “nay” vote. 
The leadership of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAyDEN] both in 
the subcommittee and in the full Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in bringing to 
the Senate the added $30 million is ac- 
knowledged with gratitude. From his 
broad experience he recognizes the obli- 
gation to protect the more than $7.5 bil- 
lion of capital value represented by our 
national forests. The Senate, in re- 
sponse to his leadership and wisdom, 
now has given to him the strongest pos- 
sible demonstration of its hope and de- 
sire that the Forest Service item of in- 
crease be held in the conference. I 
thank the Senator from Arizona for this 
most recent display of his energy, skill, 
and devotion to the common good. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment, on page 6, line 
10, to strike out “$41,708,000” and insert 
in lieu thereof “$42,083,000”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. The purpose of the 
amendment is to restore an item of 
$375,000, which was designed to bring 
into the service of the Office of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the Interior 
a reconditioned boat, a better boat with 
a larger carrying capacity, which will 
serve the needs of some 98 Eskimo and 
Indian communities along our long shore 
front in Alaska. 

Such a boat has been in service in 
Alaska since 1922. It began as a little 
boat, the Bozer, of 300 tons. As the 
populations increased, other, larger 
boats were substituted. There has been 
a boat in this service continuously since 
then. The boat is called the North Star. 
The last time the boat was reconditioned 
was in 1956. The repair and recondi- 
tioning of this boat is supposed to take 
place every 4 years. I am informed by 
the Department of the Interior that the 
reconditioning of this boat next year is 
essential, because it travels through very 
perilous passages, through the floating 
ice of the Bering and Arctic Seas. The 
reconditioning would cost at least 
$250,000, with an additional $50,000 for 
drydocking the boat. The boat which 
is sought to be secured can be recon- 
ditioned for $375,000. The boat would 
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carry twice the amount of cargo of the 
present boat and would serve the grow- 
ing population, which the present boat 
no longer can do. 

The item was contained in the bill as 
it came from the House. I believe that 
possibly through lack of complete infor- 
mation it was deleted by the committee. 
I ask that it be restored. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may 1 
ask, first, whether the yeas and nays 
have been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered on the 
amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I do not 
propose to discuss this amendment at 
great length in support of the commit- 
tee’s position, unless it becomes a matter 
of some widespread interest or contro- 
versy on the floor of the Senate, in which 
case I reserve the right to change my 
mind. 

I believe that the committee’s position 
should be clarified and approved, because 
we are at the crossroads today from the 
standpoint of determining a new govern- 
mental policy which will be with us for 
a long while. So long as Alaska was a 
territory we had, of course, special re- 
sponsibilities to that area, as we do about 
any territorial undertaking. During the 
period of time in which Alaska was a 
territory, especially in the latter years, 
we operated this shipping line as a Gov- 
ernment venture to provide, as the 
Senator from Alaska has pointed out, a 
service to certain Eskimo tribes and In- 
dian tribes in remote areas of Alaska. 

Now we are all happy to see Alaska a 
State, and of course, we must now con- 
sider the proposal before the Senate 
within the framework of the fact that we 
are dealing with 1 of our 50 sister States. 
Alaska is no longer entitled to the special 
considerations provided a territory. 

The second reason, it seems to me, that 
impelled the committee—I believe by 
unanimous vote—to strike the proposal 
from the bill is the fact that before we 
buy this new ship and instigate in one of 
our established States a completely so- 
cialized shipping line, owned, operated, 
and controlled by the Federal Govern- 
ment, in competition with private ship- 
ping lines, we should fully evaluate and 
understand the circumstances which are 
before us. 

One thing we should keep in mind is 
that we are not talking only about the 
$375,000 initial investment, which is the 
cost of rehabilitating and reconstructing 
the ship which it is proposed that the 
Maritime Commission deliver free of 
charge for this purpose. The total cost 
is much more than $375,000. However, 
let us settle, for the present, on the 
$375,000 figure proposed for reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of this ship 
which the Government is being asked to 
donate. The fact is that the annual op- 
erating costs of this socialized shipping 
line in the past have been going up each 
year, and the losses have averaged about 
$500,000 a year. 

Before we decide by a yea-and-nay vote 
in the Senate to move in the direction of 
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state socialism to the extent of estab- 
lishing from now on for one of our sister 
States a socialized shipping service, in 
addition to the matter of the principle 
involved, we ought to think of the matter 
of cost unless this body has lost all in- 
terest in economy in Government. 

Therefore we have a $375,000 original 
investment, but we also have the an- 
ticipated historic annual cost of over 
$500,000 a year, for the purpose of op- 
erating the ship at most on only two 
round trips a year. This is not a venture 
like that of an ordinary ferry which 
makes a trip every day. The ports which 
this ship would serve are in areas which 
are closed by ice to shipping for well 
over half the year. Understandably, it 
makes these trips only during the open 
water season. 

It is true that there are some Indians 
and some Eskimos in these remote areas 
of Alaska. But it is also true that there 
are Indians in other remote areas in 
many of our Western States. Before we 
initiate such a program, by a yea-and- 
nay vote in the Senate, for the first time 
in America, now that Alaska is a State, 
we ought to ask ourselves some serious 
questions. 

Who actually is being benefited by 
this kind of venture in socialized ship- 
ping? It could be argued that the re- 
cipients of the food or the supplies or 
the merchandise being delivered by the 
ship are being benefited. However, 
this is not the case since this is no an- 
swer to the Indian problem. It is no 
answer to the Eskimo problem. It is 
not an answer to the problem of any of 
the individual citizens or any of the 
people for whom America has a respon- 
sibility, to continue to keep them into 
perpetuity isolated from civilization and 
providing them with services which en- 
courage them to continue living in iso- 
lated circumstances. I believe we should 
devote our attention and spend our 
money trying to correct the situation 
which confronts them; in trying to find 
them better places in which to live; in 
trying to get them out of isolated pock- 
ests; in trying to provide them with ac- 
ceptable means of livelihood; in trying 
to train them in handicrafts, in trying 
to provide them with jobs; and in trying 
to transport them into areas where they 
can earn a respectable living. 

There is no constructive good to be 
served by saying to these people: “If 
you stay where you are, if you do not 
move out of these pockets, we are going 
to provide a socialized shipping service 
for you so you can be assured of getting 
some of the rudimentary necessities of 
life.” 

I think we are moving in the wrong 
direction, not only because I think it is 
wrong for the U.S. Senate to es- 
tablish a socialistic enterprise which 
is unnecessary, but because there are 
private competitive shipping facilities 
available in this area. It is true that 
these shipping lines have had some un- 
ion problems and some union troubles, 
as the Senator from Alaska has stated. 
It is true that because of the competi- 
tion of Government service, private 
ship lines have refused to go into certain 
areas. It is true that they have not 
served all of this region. 
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But it is likewise true that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has airplanes as an- 
other means of transportation. So if 
emergency food problems are to be met, 
they can be met without engaging in a 
socialized shipping service. 

Not only do I think this proposal is 
wrong from the standpoint of its impact 
upon the aborigines, because it tends to 
hold them in circumstances where they 
will never become self-reliant and self- 
supporting, but because instead of 
spending money to try to improve their 
conditions and give them an education 
and move them into other areas, we will 
be providing through this socialistic en- 
terprise a means of transportation and 
ccmmunication which will make it more 
likely and more probable that they will 
permanently live where they are and as 
they have always existed from now until 
the end of time, a direct responsibility of 
the U.S. Government. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. Iyield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I believe it was 
Abraham Lincoln, the founder of the 
Republican Party, who said he believed 
that government should do for the 
people only what the people could not 
do for themselves. This is a case in 
point. Private enterprise has consist- 
ently refused to go into these ports. 
Private shipping will not go there. We 
would be glad to have its ships go. 
There has been no change in the situa- 
tion by reason of Alaska’s achieving 
statehood. These Indians and Eskimos 
live in tne villages where they have lived 
since time immemorial. They play an 
important part in the defense of the 
United States. 

The Senator from South Dakota 
should know about that. They live 
within naked eye view of the Iron Cur- 
tain of Soviet Siberia. They are an im- 
portant part of the National Guard. It 
would be a disaster to remove them. 
They ought to continue to live there. 
They play a vital role in the national 
defense. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, that is 
quite an intriguing argument. I am not 
surprised to hear it ventilated on the 
floor of the Senate. The argument is 
that the money should be taken from the 
Public Treasury because the item is for 
the national defense. I congratulate 
the Senator from Alaska on using that 
argument. I do not deny the validity 
of it. If it is true, we certainly do not 
need to spend this sum of money to oper- 
ate a new socialistic enterprise, if these 
isolated islands of population are essen- 
tial to the national defense. We have 
enough other kinds of transportation in 
our Defense Establishments which are 
available and which can meet the needs 
of the people who are without food as a 
regular operation of defense support. 

Mr. GRUENING. Would the Senator 
from South Dakota wish to have the 
Navy go into competition with private 
enterprise? Would that not be shock- 
ing? 

Mr. MUNDT. I would much rather 
have the Navy supply the outposts, as 
it normally does, than to establish a new 
socialistic enterprise in the form of a 
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socialist steamship operating in com- 
petition with private enterprise. 

Mr. GRUENING. I assure the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota there is nothing 
socialistic about it. If this appropria- 
tion is not voted, the Government will 
spend the same amount of money or 
more to rehabilitate an old vessel which 
cannot render service effectively. The 
present North Star will have to be re- 
conditioned. 

Those people along the Pacific, Bering 
Sea and Arctic coasts cannot be left 
without an essential food and fuel sup- 
ply. We will not allow them to starve 
and to freeze. I am quite sure that no 
Member of Congress, knowing the facts, 
would let those people go without food, 
and especially without the fuel supplies 
needed for their cold winters. They 
must be supplied. The question is, 
Shall they be supplied uneconomically 
by an obsolete vessel, the cost of the re- 
habilitation of which will be almost the 
cost of a new vessel, or shall we do it 
in a much better way, as we are com- 
mitted te do, effectively? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
Alaska has narrowed the alternatives 
too much. We can do as he has sug- 
gested, but we can also take other steps 
to provide for the betterment of the In- 
dians. We are being asked to invest the 
taxpayers’ money to solve a problem 
which could better be solved in the direc- 
tion of improving living conditions, rath- 
er than to waste money on a program of 
operating a Government steamship line 
to provide them with supplies which 
might better be delivered through private 
enterprise. 

Mr. GRUENING. I think it is at least 
as important to take care of our own 
population as it is to take care of the 
needy populations in 105 other areas 
of the world. There is no alternative 
unless we intend to deprive many of our 
own people of the essentials of life. This 
appropriation is not for a luxury; it is 
not socialistic. Nothing has changed in 
this respect since Alaska became a State. 
These American citizens are dependent 
on the Federal Government for supplies, 
for education, and health services. The 
situation has not changed. Neither has 
it changed in certain other States, as in 
the Senator’s State of South Dakota, 
where there are Indian communities. 
They are still, in many respects, the 
wards of the Federal Government, and 
the responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment still persists. 

Mr. MUNDT. I of course agree that 
we have a greater responsibility for our 
own people than we have for people in 
other countries, but I certainly hope that 
the multibillion-dollar venture in which 
we are engaged to provide economic as- 
sistance to other countries is not directed 
to the dismal goal toward which this 
venture is directed, which simply pro- 
poses to keep the people as they are and 
where they are, under conditions in 
which we find them, forever. 

If all we are doing in the multibillion- 
dollar foreign aid program in other coun- 
tries is to continue to enable those peo- 
ple to live where they are and under the 
same conditions in which they have al- 
ways lived, with no possibility for im- 
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provement, then we can understand why 
so much of our foreign aid effort does 
not result in strengthening the forces of 
the free world. 

Mr. GRUENING. The improved ship 
is designed to improve the conditions of 
those people, not merely to keep them 
as they are. This is a legitimate pro- 
posal. It is really an economical one, 
because the ship will be a much better 
one, having a higher cargo capacity, 
three times the cold storage capacity, 
which will enable the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to render a service which it can 
no longer continue to render properly 
with the inadequate ship it now has. 

Mr. MUNDT. I speak out of sym- 
pathy for the Indians and the other 
Alaskan aborigines. I believe the com- 
mittee’s position should be brought be- 
fore the Senate, because we have met 
and considered the present proposal and 
voted unanimously against this social- 
istic venture. If the Senate votes for 
this proposal, it will be voting for a pro- 
gram which will last for many years to 
come. If we do fail to adopt it, by a 
negative vote on the Gruening amend- 
ment, we shall certainly declare it to be 
the sense of the Senate that we are op- 
posed to continuing into perpetuity this 
kind of socialistic procedure. 

Mr. President, I speak with some 
knowledge and experience from the 
standpoint of what can be done by pri- 
vate transportation in an area like this 
when Government competition has been 
removed. 

For many years the Missouri River 
Federal Barge Line ran up and down the 
lower reaches of the Missouri River, 
which crosses South Dakota diagonally. 
The line was run by a great and color- 
ful steamboat captain, Capt. Robert 
Ingersoll. I sat on the Committee on 
Appropriations for years, along with 
many of my colleagues, when the repre- 
sentatives of the barge line came before 
us and said, ““‘We need more money, be- 
cause the Missouri River Federal Barge 
Line is losing money. We cannot operate 
economically. The Federal Barge Line 
service is needed. There is no other line 
to serve that region.” So the committee 
would appropriate money from the gen- 
eral funds for the losses of the Missouri 
River Federal Barge Line. 

Came the happy day when President 
Eisenhower said we ought to do away 
with some of the socialistic enterprises 
in America. He had a list of some 2,400 
ofthem. They had grown up like Topsy. 
Here we had one; there we had another. 
President Eisenhower said, “If we be- 
lieve in private enterprise, why not 
practice it?” Was there any better rea- 
son for having a barge line owned by the 
Federal Government than there was a 
bus line, or an air line, or a railroad, 
owned by the Federal Government? 

The Missouri River Federal Barge Line 
was one of the first desocialization proj- 
ects of the Eisenhower administration. 
There was some complaint up and down 
the river. It was thought that taking 
away a service was a step backward 
But, Mr. President, what happened? 
Capt. Robert Ingersoll, the same man 
who had operated the old Missouri River 
Federal Barge Line for the Government, 
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organized a little company which bought 
the barge line. Today they are operat- 
ing the line, they are making more fre- 
quent trips, and providing more adequate 
service. The line is operating at a profit, 
and is paying tax money into the Federal 
Treasury of the country to help finance 
the Federal Government. 

I can think of no better illustration of 
what it will mean to the country if Con- 
gress will determine to practice its 
preachments about private enterprise. 
Let us give it a chance. 

Private ship lines are operating in 
Alaska. The Senator from Alaska is 
quite correct when he says that they do 
not operate into every port. They oper- 
ate against Government competition. 
But if we believe in private enterprise, 
let us give them a fair opportunity to 
operate. I submit that the same expe- 
rience will be found in Alaska that was 
found in South Dakota. The private 
shipping line will continue to make a 
profit and will deliver the goods where 
the goods are needed. 

If it is the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to pay the freight, it 
will pay the freight, so that the private 
ship line can deliver merchandise. 

I do not wish to labor the point. I 
think the Senate today ought to declare 
itself by a yea-and-nay vote and say, 
“We believe in private enterprise. Let 
us give it a chance.” 

On the other hand, we can say, “Let 
us socialize the ship line from Seattle 
to Alaska and tell private enterprise, 
‘You are out. We are going to try a 
little experiment in socialized ship- 
ping.’ ” 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. DoTI correctly under- 
stand that when the bill came from the 
House, it contained the provision which 
the Senator from Alaska is now attempt- 
ing to place in the bill? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from Ohio 
is exactly correct. To be completely 
fair, I shall place in the Recorp at this 
point the testimony taken in the House 
of Representatives. Note the size of the 
hearings. The volume contains more 
than 1,450 pages. This is the amount 
of attention which the proponents of 
the amendment received in the House— 
less than a single page of testimony. 

Mr. Kirwan, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, raised the question: 

I see that $375,000 is proposed to activate 
and outfit the ship Emory Victory to replace 
the North Star to ship cargo from Seattle 
to ports in Alaska. Can you give us a litle 
explanation on that? 


They did that, and they certainly em- 
phasized the word “little.” I shall read 
all of it now; it will not take long. 

Mr, Massey, in testifying for the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, gave the testi- 
mony; and I now read it from the com- 
mittee hearing: 

REPLACEMENT OF THE SHIP “NORTH STAR” 

Mr. Kirwan. I see that $375,000 is pro- 
posed to activate and outfit the ship Emory 
Victory to replace the North Star to ship 
cargo from Seattle to ports in Alaska. 

Can you give us a little explanation on 
that? 
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Mr. Massey. Yes, sir. The Bureau has op- 
erated a vessel for transportation in Alaska 
for some years. This Emory Victory is a 
larger vessel than we now operate. We will 
get it from the Maritime Commission. We 
will only pay for the demothballing and put- 
ting it in operating condition. We will, of 
course, name it the North Star, because it 
has been the North Star for many years. 

We have many stations where commercial 
vessels do not go in. We carry cargo into 
those in lesser tonnage than the commercial 
vessel would. We have to have our timing 
just right because of the weather and the 
ice conditions, and then, of course, we are 
thinking of the cost. At some stations we 
do both. We go in, and commercial vessels 
go in. 


Mr. President, I think I should repeat 
that sentence: 

We go in and commercial vessels go in. 
We will have the commercial vessels carry 
the cargo that they can, and we will carry 
a lesser amount. Not very many of the sta- 
tions that we serve, however, have a regular 
port of call by the commercial vessels. 


That is the total testimony on the 
basis of which it is proposed that the 
U.S. Congress—now that Alaska is a 
State—invest $375,000 in a ship to 
be operated by the U.S. Government un- 
der a concept as completely socialistic as 
that under which any Russian vessel 
now operates on the Volga River. In the 
past, this service has been operated at a 
net loss to the U.S. Government of 
$500,000 a year; and it is presumed that 
the operation of the larger vessel would 
result in a larger deficit. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota differ- 
entiate between the former situation and 
the present one? In other words, will he 
state how it is believed that such services 
are not justified now that Alaska is a 
State, although the case was different 
when Alaska was a Territory? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, I can.do that. If 
the Senator from Ohio had said they 
were justified when Alaska was a Terri- 
tory, his question would have been dif- 
ferent, of course. 

But today the Federal Government no 
longer has the responsibilities for Alaska 
that it had when Alaska was a Territory, 
because Alaska as a Territory did not 
have the control over its taxes and budg- 
ets that it now has, as a State. Tradi- 
tionally, the Federal Government has 
provided, from the Federal Treasury, 
funds for almost all manner of terri- 
torial services, one of which is still op- 
erating in Alaska, and it is one which I 
have supported in the past as a member 
of the Appropriations Committee. I 
refer to the Alaskan Railroad, which 
still is operating, and still is operated at 
the expense of the Federal Government, 
I believe. 

The difference is that if the Federal 
Government now undertakes this steam- 
ship shipping service, on the basis of 
favorable action by the Congress—in the 
case of the Senate, favorable action on 
the basis of a rollcall vote, the service 
will be extended on the basis that the 
Congress is in favor of this socialistic 
approach. Thus we will be establishing 
a@ pattern which will not be confined to 
States such as Alaska and Hawaii, which 
recently were Territories, but will be 
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equally applicable to, and subject to ap- 
peals and persuasions on the part of, 
all the other States. For instance, I say 
to the Senator from Ohio that one could 
build a strong case for providing a Gov- 
ernment-owned and Government-oper- 
ated bus line into the Indian reservations 
of New Mexico and Arizona, or one could 
build a very good argument in favor of 
the construction, at the expense of the 
Federal Government, of a railroad spur 
into certain isolated counties of Idaho 
or Montana, if we are to proceed on the 
theory that the Federal Government has 
the responsibility to provide for such 
construction, at the expense of the Fed- 
eral Government, for the benefit of the 
50 States, in order to meet problems af- 
fecting their citizens—for instance, to do 
so by providing, at the expense of the 
Federal Government, a socialized sys- 
tem of transportation lines. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
South Dakota takes the position, does 
he, that if this amendment is adopted 
and is enacted into law, Congress will be 
providing a service to a State—— 

Mr. MUNDT. To citizens within a 
State—or to a State, if the Senator 
prefers. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A service to the State 
of Alaska? 

Mr. MUNDT. Very good; I accept 
that. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And especially, and 
in an isolated way, services which are 
not similarly provided to other States? 

Mr. MUNDT. Thatis true. But that 
is not the basic reason why I oppose it. 
The basic reason why I oppose it is that 
I happen to believe in private enter- 
prise; and I see no reason in the world 
why the taxpayers generally should be 
taxed in order to put a Government-op- 
erated service into competition with es- 
tablished private shipping lines in 
Alaska. 

The second reason why I oppose it is 
that I believe we would be frittering 
away over half a million dollars a year 
in order to perpetuate an unsavory and 
unhappy and unhealthful situation in 
which these aborigines live. I would be 
in favor of voting for twice that amount 
in order to help provide them with edu- 
cation and means of earning a liveli- 
hood for themselves—in other words, to 
help solve that problem. 

In our committee we decided that we 
had better invest the funds in attempts 
to cure the problem, rather than invest 
the funds in attempts to perpetuate the 
problem. Of course we are only the 
Senate Appropriations Committee; and 
the Senate as a whole and the House of 
Representatives can overrule us, if they 
wish to do so. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield 
again to me? 

Mr.MUNDT. Certainly. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In the past, declara- 
tions which were made on this floor were 
to the effect that with the acquisition of 
statehood would come surrender of many 
of the advantages which came to Alaska 
as a Territory. 

Mr.MUNDT. The Senator from Ohio 
is correct. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. My query is directed 
to the proposition that at this time we 
may be faced pointedly with the neces- 
sity of determining whether it will be 
possible to have statehood and the 
Territorial benefits, both at the same 
time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think that factor is 
involved. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. And I recognize that 
problem, as I have said; and I recognize 
that Alaska is a new State, and is 
sparsely settled. Time after time after 
time in the Appropriations Committee I 
have voted most generously—as I am 
sure both the Senators from Alaska will 
agree—in favor of providing for Alaska 
studies and transitional services which 
are necessary. ButIdo not propose now 
to vote to provide a socialistic enterprise 
which will continue ad infinitum and 
will not provide for anything more than 
government service in connection with 
maintaining a bad situation in a bad 
way, when, it seems to me, the money 
might better be used in order to solve 
a problem which exists there. 

I quite agree with the argument that 
the Indians and the Eskimos there pre- 
sent a problem which is not to be solved 
solely by Alaska—any more than it 
would be correct to argue that the prob- 
lems of the Sioux Indians are to be 
solved solely by one or two States. But 
I wish to be sure that the Congress does 
not take action of such a sort that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs will do nothing 
except provide transportation to the 
Indians where they now are located, 
under the most unhappy conditions— 
those under which they now live. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President the 
Senator from South Dakota is a member 
of the Appropriations Committee; and 
I wish to ask him how the committee 
voted on this matter. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the Appropri- 
ations Committee was unanimous in vot- 
ing to delete the appropriation. I stand 
ready to be corrected, if I am in error; 
there may have been one or two votes 
contrary to that position. But I think 
the committee was unanimous. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
gladly agree that the Senator from 
South Dakota has been most helpful 
over the years in providing appropria- 
tions for the natives of Alaska—that is 
to say, the Indians, the Eskimos, and the 
Aleuts. But I cannot agree with him for 
a moment that what we are discuss- 
ing here is a choice between socialism 
and private enterprise. The contrary 
is the case, and it is the case because 
private shipping has never been pre- 
pared to put into the small ports for 
the relatively small amounts of cargo 
that are available. 

All of this started 39 years ago. It 
started in 1922. I submit that that ad- 
ministration was not socialistic, and the 
proposal to carry forward this activity 
from 1961 is no more socialistic. It is 
not, as has been said, that this proposal 
takes the cream of business from the 
private carrier and leaves nothing for 
him so that he may operate with profit 
to these ports. The fact of the matter 
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is that now there are no private carrier 

services to 90 of the 98 ports served by 

the North Star. It is also true that the 

North Star delivers very small amounts 

of freight to each of those ports. 

In this connection, it should be 
stated that the Alaska Steamship Co., 
the principal maritime carrier of Alaska, 
in a letter dated October 26, 1960, men- 
tioned the minimum tonnage for ports 
of discharge as being 200 tons. This 
minimum has increased 100 tons since 
1954. That is an essential fact in all of 
this, because the fact is that the private 
carrier will not go in for these lesser 
tonnages which are landed at so many 
ports. : 

It is true that today the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs gives the private carrier 
freight when this can be done. An in- 
stance of it is the fact that the Alaska 
Steamship Co. freighters transported 
last year 444 tons to the port of St. 
Michael, while only 43 tons were car- 
ried by the North Star. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, even if all this freight could be 
carried by private carrier, there are fig- 
ures to indicate that the charge to the 
Government would be much higher than 
it now is. 

In that connection, I should like to 
cite a few figures which had been made 
available to me by the Department of the 
Interior in relation to some ports served 
by both the Government ship and the 
private carrier. They revealed that in 
every instance the actual charge to the 
Government is much higher by private 
shipping, ranging from $4.66 a ton to 
$67.26 a ton. 

This issue was raised again this year 
during hearings held by the Committee 
on Commerce in respect to offshore ship- 
ping. A witness from the Alaska Steam- 
ship Co. injected the issue again. As a 
result, the committee solicited the views 
of Secretary of the Interior Udall. Sec- 
retary Udall, in a letter to Chairman 
Macnuson dated April 15, 1961, said that 
the conclusion reached, after a study 
had been made in 1955, that continua- 
tion of the North Star service is essential, 
is maintained. I ask unanimous consent 
to include the letter in the REcorD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., April 15, 1961. 

Hon. WaRREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear WARREN: I was pleased to receive 
your letter of March 17, 1961. If the infor- 
mation given in this letter regarding the 
operations of the Bureau of Indian Affairs’ 
vessel, the North Star, is not sufficient for 
your purposes let me know just what addi- 
tional data is desired and I shall see that it 
reaches you without delay. 

The request made by the representative 
of the Alaska Steamship Co. for a study of 
the North Star’s operation to determine 
whether a private carrier could provide the 
services more economically than the Gov- 
ernment is one that is under constant review. 
The most detailed study of the North Star's 
operation was made in January 1955 by Mr. 
A. R. Munger, of Seattle, Wash. Since the 
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conditions under which the vessel currently 
operates have not changed appreciably since 
Mr. Munger’s report was made, it is believed 
that little would be gained by undertaking 
a new study at this time. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, as you know, 
operates the North Star because it must 
transport personnel and cargo to a number 
of the smaller and more isolated ports of 
Alaska, which are not served by commercial 
vessels. One of the objectives of the Munger 
survey was to determine whether practical 
alternative means of service by private en- 
terprise was available and, if so, at what com- 
parative cost. In seeking to determine if 
such service was available, officials of the 
Alaska Steamship Co., as well as those of 
the local transportation companies in Alaska, 
were consulted. However, it was not possible 
to make a direct comparison of freight rates 
because the unique services which the North 
Star performs for the natives could not be 
reduced to dollars and cents. As a result 
of Mr. Munger’s survey it was concluded that 
the North Star would not be retired from 
service until it has been shown conclusively 
that all the Alaska communities of conse- 
quence are adequately served and that the 
cost of similar services by private enterprise 
would not be overly burdensome to the 
natives. To date, it has not been possible to 
work out an arrangement which would pro- 
vide either the unique or the commercial 
services for the smaller, more isolated ports. 

Recently the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
made a study of the transportation needs 
of the Federal operations in Alaska served 
by the North Star. This study, which was 
based on the 1960 shipping season, revealed 
that a vessel with a greater capacity was 
required. Enclosed are tables I through XI, 
giving the data you requested as to the ves- 
sel’s itinerary, cost of operation, et cetera, 
together with as much information as is 
available on comparable carrier rates. 

Since July 1955 the North Star has been 
operated on an enterprise basis, which re- 
quires that the entire operation cost be paid 
from revenue realized from the transporta- 
tion of freight. The charges for the freight 
carried and the services performed are billed 
at rates as provided in part 254, title 25 of 
the Code of Federal Regulations. The North 
Star makes two trips each season between 
Seattle, Wash., and 98 ports of call in Alaska, 
all of which must be serviced each year. At 
those very few points where both the North 
Star and the commercial carrier serve, other 
than Kotzebue and Nome, all of the freight 
that the commercial carrier can handle or 
that can be acquired in time to meet the 
commercial sailing schedule is shipped by 
the commercial carrier. 

Sincerely yours, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
STEWART L. UDALL, 


Mr. BARTLETT. Secretary Udall 
stated that every effort would be made 
to divert this shipping to private carrier 
as soon as that could be done. As soon 
as the private carrier can serve the ports 
now served by the North Star, the In- 
terior Department expresses willingness 
to get out of the shipping business. 

I would much prefer to be in a situa- 
tion where it would not be necessary for 
me to urge a Government subsidy of an 
enterprise of this kind, but I think there 
is no alternative. I think it is clear on 
the record that, should the Government 
ship go out of service, these essential 
goods will not be shipped. 

I think there is no connection between 
this issue and achievement of statehood 
by Alaska, because the Government owes 
an obligation to Indians wherever they 
are found in the United States, what- 
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ever the political status of the particular 
area is. And so it is in the case of 
Alaska. 

Since 1955 the expenses incurred by 
the North Star have been reimbursable 
by the measurement of a strict account- 
ing system. It will not do to eliminate 
this service and tell these Eskimo people 
that if they cannot get freight, if they 
cannot get the essentials of life, if in 
some cases they cannot get fuel, they 
should move elsewhere, any more than 
our Government should tell the people 
of New York that they would have to 
relocate themselves. ‘These people have 
lived at these places as my colleague 
from Alaska has said, since time im- 
memorial, and they have a right to live 
there. It is their home. It would be 
entirely unfair to suggest to them that 
they move themselves to a different kind 
of life, in a different kind of economy, 
without more adequate training. 

I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to conclude by stating to 
the Senator from South Dakota that I 
share his view that the Government 
should not compete with private busi- 
ness. I agree with him fully in that 
respect. However, there are special 
conditions here, which have also been 
pointed out by my colleague, which 
render Government operation essential; 
the alternative would be simply to de- 
prive these American citizens of Alaska 
of the necessities of life, or compel them 
to pay for higher costs. Competition 
with private enterprise is not at issue 
here. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter from Secretary Udall 
on this matter, which I received today, 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, 
and I yield the floor. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
WASHINGTON, June 6, 1961. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear ERNEST: In reference to your in- 
quiry concerning an amendment to the In- 
terior appropriations bill allowing for an 
appropriation for an Emory Victory class 
carrier. It is clear that $375,000 will be re- 
quired for reactivation costs of a larger ves- 
sel eliminated by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee from Interior appropriations for 
operation of its present North Star. Be- 
cause of its age and the obsolescence of 
much of its equipment, operation and 
maintenance costs for the present vessel 
are increasing sharply each year. For the 
two trips made by the North Star in 1959 
a total of 12,189 tons of freight was hauled 
to Alaska. This represents an overload of 
1,589 tons as the ship’s rated capacity is 
only 5,300 tons. Despite overloading the 
vessel to this extent the Bureau had to 
decline numerous requests for shipping 
cargo and bulk oil. For the 1960 shipping 
season the North Star hauled 14,130 tons. 
It is anticipated that by 1964 nearly 18,000 
tons of cargo would have to be hauled to 
satisfy requirements at the ports of call 
of the present North Star. It is currently 
estimated that the ports served by the 
currént North Star require approximately 
1 million gallons of bulk fuel oil. The pres- 
ent North Star has a capacity of approxi- 
mately 200,000 gallons. If the Bureau is 
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permitted to obtain a larger vessel of the 
Emory Victory class which is rated at ap- 
proximately 11,000 tons it would be possible 
to supply the Government’s needs at the 
ports of call of the North Star as well as 
provide space for freight for missionaries 
and other persons who are not able at the 
present time to receive freight by surface 
carrier. In addition a vessel of the Emory 
Victory class has a bulk oil carrying ca- 
pacity of approximately 400,000 gallons 
which would more nearly approach needs 
and would eliminate the need for carrying 
oil in 55-gallon drums as deck cargo as is 
currently being done contrary to maritime 
regulations. 

We are convinced that at the present time, 
commercial carrier is not in a position to 
provide the service to the villages and na- 
tives of Alaska now rendered by the North 
Star. Based on available commercial rates 
it has been determined that commercial car- 
rier costs would exceed North Star rates by 
anywhere from $4.56 a ton to $67.26 a ton 
with the average being between $30 and 
$35 a ton. Bulk oil delivered by the North 
Star to Point Barrow, Alaska, can be de- 
livered at a cost, including purchase and 
transportation, of 29 cents a gallon. The 
same delivered to Point Barrow, Alaska, 
from Kotzebue of commercial barge would 
cost 40 cents a gallon. The economy of the 
native villages would be very adversely af- 
fected if the native stores on which they 
depend for supplies and materials were re- 
quired to pay the much higher costs of com- 
mercial shipping. The North Star opera- 
tion provides another service which has a 
decided effect upon the economy of cer- 
tain villages in Alaska in that it loads on 
reindeer meat from Nunibak Island and 
sells it to villages at ports of call coming 
south from Nunibak. This operation for 
the fiscal year 1960 resulted in a sale of 
reindeer meat amounting to approximately 
$40,000. It is anticipated that with larger 
refrigerated carrier capacity more than 
twice this amount of meat could be hauled 
and sold. A ship of the Emory Victory class 
has this capacity. No commercial vessel 
could perform this service since it is con- 
trary to all union regulations. For these 
reasons it is felt that every effort should 
be made to have the $375,000 reinstated in 
the Interior appropriation bill. 

I hope the above will support and make 
clear why the Department supports your 
amendment dealing with an Emory Victory 
class ship. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I shall 
be very brief, because I do not desire to 
labor this point; but I think we are writ- 
ing a bit of American history today. 
This is, after all, a precedent forming 
case, a laboratory exhibit, of what we 
confront in the National Congress when 
we try to stop a socialistic arrangement. 
I remember the arguments that were 
made about the rope factory in Boston, 
about the synthetic rubber plants, about 
the Missouri River Federal barge line, 
about the Government coffee roasting 
plant in Florida. It is not easy to try 
to discourage or discontinue socialistic 
ventures. I would not raise my voice if 
this were a matter of continuing it an- 
other year because it was something 
which should be done temporarily; but 
we are determining national policy, be- 
cause we are either going to proceed with 
this kind of socialistic program or pro- 
vide other ways of meeting the problem. 
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I think my friend inadvertently sug- 
gested a very realistic way when he sug- 
gested that this group of aborigines pro- 
vides defense services. If they do, they 
come clearly within the requirements 
of the defense support of America, and 
for these one or two trips a year, it 
might be far better and cheaper to use 
our naval facilities, which ply up and 
down this area anyhow, to provide the 
food and merchandise for these “sol- 
diers” of our economy who are employed 
in our defense effort, than to start on 
a new program and spend $500,000 a 
year, year after year after year, because 
we decide to have the North Star, with 
its sentimental name, plying up and 
down the harbors of Alaska, under the 
operation of this socialistic formula. 

I do not think we should do that. I 
think the time has come when there are 
so many immediate demands upon the 
taxpayers’ dollars that we ought to be 
serious about throwing away $500,000 a 
year which we can save. If we save it, 
I shall join my friends from Alaska in 
trying to find some program to help 
solve the problem this particular service 
would help to perpetuate. 

There is one other thing of importance. 
There is a difference between the rates, 
as pointed out by the senior Senator 
from Alaska. It is true the commercial 
lines charge more for the tonnage than 
is charged by the North Star. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is the oldest argument in the 
world for advocacy of a socialistic enter- 
prise. The service or sales rate charged 
by an socialistic enterprise is always less 
than that charged by private enterprise, 
because the socialistic enterprise pays no 
taxes and has none of the problems 
which private enterprise must face. 

It is not simply the service charge 
but the end cost of delivered service, 
the total charge, which we should con- 
sider. I am convinced that, when we 
consider the differential between what it 
would be necessary to pay the Alaska 
Steamship Co. or any other private com- 
pany at commercial rates and what 
would be paid at the North Star rate, 
multiplying by the number of units of 
merchandise to be transported, we could 
not load the ship heavily enough on 
those two lonesome trips a year to 
squander the $500 million we are asked 
to squander each year. We have to take 
into consideration both those factors. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator spoke 
of a $500 million expenditure. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sorry. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator must 
have been thinking of foreign aid. 

Mr. MUNDT. I stand corrected. It is 
$500,000. I was thinking of foreign aid, 
perhaps because this reminds me of 
some of the things we do in the foreign 
aid program. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to have 
my remarks construed as meaning in any 
way that we should make this an 
Alaskan problem. It is an American 
problem. We must solve it with the re- 
sources of America. 

I hope we shall not solve the problem 
by overriding the Senate Appropriations 
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Committee, which at long last has struck 
a blow for private enterprise, by almost 
a unanimous vote. I think it was a 
unanimous vote by which the committee 
decided not to start this new socialistic 
steam line. By supporting the commit- 
tee we can save the initial cost and we 
can save the annual cost, and also we 
shall be able to reinforce a great Ameri- 
can principle of private enterprise. 

I am sure we can find a way to do 
more for the Eskimos and Indians than 
simply to feed them and keep them alive 
under the present circumstances. 

I urge that the Senate support the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alaska 
{Mr. GRUENING]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Alaska a question. 

I recall that we had the subject of 
the North Star before the Committee on 
Commerce. Was it before the commit- 
tee in the form of a bill, or was it dis- 
cussed incidental to some other item? 

Mr. BARTLETT. It was incidental, I 
inform my good friend from Ohio, for 
there.was a projection of the matter be- 
fore the committee by an official of the 
Alaska Steamship Co., who asked us to 
look into it. This was in connection 
with the hearings on offshore shipping. 
This the chairman of the committee 
[Mr. Macnuson] did by way of a letter 
to the Secretary of the Interior. Secre- 
tary Udall responded—I have placed that 
letter in the Recorp—saying, in essence, 
“We wish we could get out of this. We 
do not see our way clear to do so under 
present circumstances and conditions.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FuL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. McCartHy], and the Senator from 
Tennessee {[Mr. Gore] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. CHAvez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEyY] is necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Cuavez] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hamsphire [Mr. 
Bripces]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. McCartHy] is paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Coop- 
Er]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Minnesota would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. FuLsrIGHT] is paired with the 
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Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore}. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Arkansas would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Tennessee would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Bripces] and the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr, 
CooPpER] is necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire {Mr. BrincEs] is paired with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would 
vote “nay,” and the Senator from New 
Mexico would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky |[Mr. Cooper] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from Kentucky would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from Minnesota 
would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 48, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[No. 59] 
YEAS—48 
Anderson Hart Metcalf 
Bartlett Hartke Monroney 
Bible Hickey Morse 
Burdick Hill Moss 
Byrd, Va. Humphrey Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Neuberger 
Cannon Johnston Pastore 
Carroll Jordan Pell 
Church Kefauver Randolph 
Clark Kerr Smith, Mass. 
Dodd Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Douglas Long, Hawaii Symington 
Eastland Long, La. Talmadge 
Engle Mansfield Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McGee Yarborough 
Gruening McNamara Young, Ohio 
NAYS—43 
Allott Goldwater Proxmire 
Beall Hayden Robertson 
Bennett Hickenlooper Russell 
Boggs Holland Saltonstall 
Bush Hruska Schoeppel 
Butler Javits Scott 
Capehart Keating Smathers 
Case, N.J. Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak. Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Magnuson Thurmond 
Curtis McClellan Wiley 
Dirksen Miller Williams, Del. 
Dworshak Morton Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Mundt 
Fong Prouty 
NOT VOTING—9 
Aiken Carlson Fulbright 
Blakley Chavez Gore 
Bridges Cooper McCarthy 
So Mr. GRUENING’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. GRUENING. Madam President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
I call up my amendment labeled “G” and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). The amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, 
line 17, strike out “$27,313,000” and in- 
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sert in lieu thereof “$27,613,000, of which 
$300,000 shall be for preconstruction 
planning for additional laboratory facil- 
ities at the Forest Products Laboratory”. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Madam President, 
the amendment would restore $300,000 
to the appropriation bill. This sum was 
recommended by the Forest Service and 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and approved by the administration. It 
has very great merit. The Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., 
has done excellent work. All that I find 
necessary to say is that the chairman of 
the committee, the distinguished Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] has said 
that the laboratory has returned as 
much as $40 for every $1 that it has 
spent in the past. We believe it will 
continue that program of giving us back 
our money many times over. In view 
of the merit of the proposal and its dis- 
tinguished support, rather than argue 
in behalf of it, I ask the distinguished 
chairman of the committee if he will 
consider taking the amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee will 
take it to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, I 
send an amendment to the desk and ask 
that it be stated and considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On line 2, page 25, 
under the heading “Construction” it is 
proposed to delete “$5,350,650” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof ‘$5,738,000’. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, the 
amendment would lift a _ restriction 
which the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee has imposed on the expenditure 
of requested construction funds to meet 
conservation needs of the Izembek and 
Arctic National Wildlife Ranges in 
Alaska. This item was contained in the 
Eisenhower and in the Kennedy budgets. 
The House committee approved this 
amount and the House bill contains it. 
The amendment would restore the 
$387,350 that was deleted for essential 
work in those outstanding areas. This 
is the same amount that has been ap- 
proved by the House. 

As a member of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission, I have the op- 
portunity to obtain firsthand knowledge 
of the requirements of the Department 
of the Interior to meet this Nation’s re- 
sponsibilities to our people and to Can- 
ada and Mexico under the terms of the 
Migratory Bird Treaties. We face a 
continuing challenge in preserving and 
restoring, where necessary, the special- 
ized wetlands habitat that is so vital to 
the welfare of migratory waterfowl. 
This fact is recognized by the Commis- 
sion, many members of this body, and 
the Nation’s sportsmen. Only by ag- 
gressive action and a positive program 
will we be able to keep faith with the mil- 
lions of people in this country who enjoy 
and benefit from being able to see and to 
cae ducks, geese, and other migratory 
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The 415,000-acre Izembek National 
Wildlife Range was created from public 
lands by former Interior Secretary Fred 
A. Seaton in 1960. Its establishment 
climaxed an effort of nearly two decades 
to dedicate that important area for wild- 
life purposes. Situated at the base of 
the Aleutian Island chain on the north 
side of the Alaska Peninsula, the Izem- 
bek Wildlife Range is a migration gath- 
ering point for hundreds of thousands of 
ducks and geese. The migratory water- 
fowl gather there in the spring before 
they disperse across the nesting grounds. 
They return again in the fall with their 
young prior to beginning the long south- 
ward migration that takes most of them 
into most of the Western States and 
Mexico. Dense growths of eel grass in 
Izembek and adjacent bays and lagoons, 
and tundra berries and grasses provide 
food for the migrants each spring and 
fall. The birds that stop and rest there 
contribute to the pleasure of naturalists 
and sportsmen throughout the length of 
the Pacific flyway. 

I might say that the Pacific flyway 
extends from the western line of the 
State of Nebraska all the way to the 
Pacific coast and north and south from 
border to border. My colleagues should 
realize that this 415,000-acre area, which 
was created at no cost to the Federal 
Government, contributes enjoyment and 
healthful outdoor recreation to millions 
of people in Oregon, Washington, and 
California, as well as to the residents of 
the interior Western States. I have an 
idea that even at the famous Fleming 
duck shooting lodge in Cheyenne County, 
Nebr., perhaps the Senator from Ne- 
braska has taken a shot at some of the 
ducks that started from that area. I do 
not guarantee that I hit any of them, 
but I am sure I have shot at them. 

Of the $387,350 that I am hopeful the 
Senate will approve, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service has asked for $206,000 
so that construction could begin on nec- 
essary headquarters buildings at the 
Izembek Wildlife Range. I want to make 
clear that the Service intends that the 
Izembek Wildlife Range facilities would 
provide headquarters for its entire pa- 
trol forces that work along the Aleutian 
chain. 

Mr. MUNDT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iyield. 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator is to be 
congratulated for making his persuasive 
appeal about a problem which is growing 
greater in this country every year. With 
the development of high-powered am- 
munition and better guns and better 
transportation, the problem of protecting 
the migratory waterfoul population 
against the hunter and continuing hunt- 
ing into each coming generation gets 
more serious every year. 

I am glad the Senator has brought 
this item to the attention of the Senate. 
The committee was led to believe that 
there was a controversy about it in the 
State of Alaska. Since the House had 
included the item and there was a con- 
troversy about it in Alaska, we decided 
to delete it. However, I think it would 
be appropriate for the Senator to insist 
on a vote by the Senate, so as to have 
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the mind of the full Senate registered in 
this connection, because the conferees— 
and I speak as one of them—like to have 
the sentiment of the Senate supporting 
their action or rejecting their action, so 
that they will go to conference fully 
advised. 

This is a subject of great concern in 
every State which has a sportsman with 
a gun and a hunting license. I think 
that includes most of the States of the 
Union. It is a problem about which 
there is some division of opinion in 
Alaska. I think the Alaska Senators 
should be heard on this question. How- 
ever, I hope the Senator from Nebraska 
will not simply offer his amendment, 
make his suggestion, and then drop it, 
but will press for a vote by the Senate, 
so that the attitude of this body can be 
ascertained before we go to conference. 
I am very much disposed to support his 
position. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Madam President, the funds would 
thus accomplish a dual purpose. They 
would enable the Service to initiate 
needed management and protection ac- 
tivities at the Izembek area and also to 
provide a headquarters facility for the 
important Aleutian Island patrol force. 

The second part of the funds that 
were deleted—$181,350—would enable 
the Fish and Wildlife Service to dis- 
charge the responsibilities with which it 
was vested by the creation of the Arctic 
National Wildlife Range in northeastern 
Alaska by Secretary Seaton. Approxi- 
mately 8.8 million acres in area, the Arc- 
tic Range straddles the spectacular 
Brooks Mountain Range. It is bounded 
by the Yukon Territory on the east and 
the Arctic Ocean on the north. Water- 
fowl nest extensively along the Arctic 
slope of the range, and grizzly bears, Dall 
sheep, wolverine, and great caribou herds 
are among its large game. This famous 
area also was created out of public lands 
at no cost to the Federal Government. 
The Canadians are considering the 
withdrawal of an equally large area on 
their side of the boundary so that the 
caribou herds, which are migratory in 
nature and move freely across the inter- 
national boundary, will have assurance 
of sufficient habitat for their well-being. 

I believe Congress should take action 
as early as possible for the purpose of 
developing a fish and wildlife program 
for the purpose of cooperating with our 
neighbor to the north. 

With the $181,350 it has requested for 
work in the Arctic Wildlife Range, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service plans to estab- 
lish shelter areas for personnel on both 
the north and south sides of the range, 
construct a warehouse at Fairbanks, and 
make provision for operation and main- 
tenance activities in the area. The need 
for these funds is imperative. Two geo- 
logical survey parties already have per- 
mits to make mineral explorations inside 
the range, and the Service has pending 
applications for two additional parties. 
The Service must have the requested 
funds if it is to make certain that activ- 
ities within the range do not impair the 
purposes for which it has been estab- 
lished. I repeat, Madam President, 
based upon my experience as a member 
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of the Migratory Bird Conservation 
Commission, that proper management of 
these two wildlife ranges will contribute 
greatly to the fulfillment of this coun- 
try’s responsibility to the people in fos- 
tering migratory bird resources. Also, it 
will enable this Nation to fulfill those 
obligations which we are committed to 
fulfill in our treaties with both Mexico 
and Canada. 

The provision of the requested $387,- 
350, already approved by the House, 
means that immeasurable benefits will 
accrue to these important wildlife re- 
sources and to the millions of our people 
who both enjoy and use them. I urge 
that the amendment be adopted. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Madam President, the 
Senator from Nebraska has made an in- 
teresting argument. If it had been made 
before the committee, the action of the 
committee might have been different. 
But when we were told that the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska and the Legislature of 
Alaska were opposed to the proposal, 
naturally we struck out the language. 

I think the committee ought to be con- 
sistent. We will have a chance to look 
into the matter carefully in conference; 
and if the House should agree with us, it 
will be only a year before there will be 
another bill. I do not believe the duck 
population of the United States will suf- 
fer very much in 1 year. 

There is merit in what the Senator 
says, but we did not know about it at 
the time the item was considered. I 
think it would be much better to handle 
it in the way the committee has, and 
then we can develop all the facts. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am certain the Sen- 
ator from Arizona has much more ex- 
perience—and authority, as well—in this 
field. I recognize the opposition which 
comes from the State of Alaska. I read 
the testimony. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We will have to find 
out why Alaska has objected. There 
must be some reason or basis for it. 

On the other hand, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service may have a much better 
argument, but it was not presented be- 
fore our committee. We had no oppor- 
tunity to look into it. We decided, in 
this instance, that we would follow the 
wishes of the State, at least at this time. 
I think that is the way to proceed. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Perhaps so; but not- 
withstanding the objection and the tes- 
timony on the part of the Senators from 
Alaska, Alaska is now one of the 50 mem- 
bers of the Union, and it seems to me 
that in some of the obligations which 
we owe, Alaska also should try to help 
us discharge them, so that while we can 
give due weight to the objections and 
testimony they gave, the program hay- 
ing been considered by the Eisenhower 
administration and by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, through the Bureau of the 
Budget, and having been approved by the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
the House itself, I think it would lie well 
if they would concur. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We will find out about 
that in conference. There will not be 
anything in conference except the 
amendment. By the Senate’s adopting 
the committee amendment, the item will 
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be in conference. That is the way I 
think we ought to proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Would the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona, the 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, give assurance to the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska that 
this item will not be forgotten, but will 
be revived in conference, so that the 
reasons for the actions taken by the 
House and Senate separately can be 
considered in detail and a decision 
reached accordingly? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I think the position 
of the Senate ought to be sustained in 
view of the representations made by the 
State of Alaska. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But with the as- 
surance that the subject will be con- 
sidered in conference? 

Mr. HAYDEN. We will give assur- 
ance that it will be considered, and we 
will be willing to have representatives 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service appear 
before the conference. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Madam President, I 
am greatly heartened by the assurance 
given by the Senator from Arizona, and 
I am grateful to the Senator from Mon- 
tana for his suggestion. If what he 
states shall be done, I shall be happy 
to withdraw the amendment and have 
the matter go to conference, with the 
assurance given by the chairman of the 
committee that he will press the subject 
for some further exploration and ad- 
judication, if one can be had. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We owe that to every- 
one concerned. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Very well. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that I may withdraw my 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment of the 
Senator from Nebraska is withdrawn. 

Mr. BEALL. Madam President, I am 
most pleased that the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee has included in H.R. 
6345 funds for the purposes set forth in 
the Capper-Cramton Act. 

Two projects are concerned: 

First, the acquisition of stream-valley 
parks in Montgomery County, Md. Un- 
der the act, the Federal Government pro- 
vides one-third of the cost. The local 
authorities must provide the remaining 
two-thirds. Montgomery County is pre- 
pared to contribute its share which 
amounts to $1,200,000. 

The second project involves the con- 
struction of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway in Prince Georges 
County, Md. This program requires a 
50-50 participation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the _ county. Prince 
Georges County is ready to match the 
$1,500,000 included in this bill with a like 
amount of its own funds. 

Both of these programs will go far 
to enhance the devolpment of the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area. 

I wish to thank the members of the 
committee for this action which is in 
line with the worthy goals intended by 
the Capper-Cramton Act. I extend spe- 
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cial thanks to the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee who has always 
been interested in the orderly develop- 
ment of our Nation’s Capital and its sur- 
rounding areas. 

WICHITA MOUNTAINS WILDLIFE REFUGE ROAD 


Mr. MONRONEY. Madam President, 
one small but very important item in 
the Interior Appropriations bill as re- 
ported to the Senate is for the construc- 
tion of an all-weather road approxi- 
mately 4 miles long to provide a western 
entrance within the Wichita Mountains 
Wildlife Refuge. I appreciate very 
much the attention the committee has 
given this item to make more accessible 
this refuge, which more than a million 
visitors seek out each year to observe 
the big game herds and other wild ani- 
mals, as well as the conservation prac- 
tices preserving native grasses and trees. 
Actually, a much larger program of road 
building and repair, something in the 
nature of $1,500,000, is needed, but the 
urgency is for this item of $135,000 
which will enable visitors to make a loop 
from U.S. Highway 62 north and west 
to State Highway 54 and back onto 
Highway 62. I hope the House can be 
persuaded to accept this 4-mile road 
also. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed with my re- 
marks a communication I have received 
from the State of Oklahoma, a copy of 
Enrolled House Resolution No. 583 from 
the State house of representatives, urg- 
ing the road referred to within the 
refuge and also calling on the State to 
improve other roads leading to the 
refuge. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


House RESOLUTION 583 


Resolution requesting Federal and State au- 
thorities to plan, program, and construct 
hard-surfaced access roads to the western 
and Indiahoma entrances of the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge; directing that 
copies of resolution be sent to appropriate 
persons 
Whereas the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 

Refuge located in southwestern Oklahoma, 

is an outstanding national tourist attrac- 

tion, a scenic wonderland of 59,099 acres, 
annually accommodating over 700,000 vis- 
itors; and 

Whereas the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 

Refuge is one of the oldest, if not the oldest, 

of game refuges operated by the Federal 

Government, being set aside as such by the 

presidential proclamation of Theodore 

Roosevelt in 1905; and 
Whereas the wildlife refuge is famous for 

its herds of buffalo, elk, deer, its flocks of 

wild turkeys, the Easter pageant, the scenic 

Mount Scott Drive; and 
Whereas the Federal Government, within 

the refuge, has blacktopped roads leading to 

the Meers, Medicine Park, Cache, and India- 
homa gates, leaving only the western en- 
tranceway unsurfaced; and 

Whereas an all-weather, blacktopped en- 
tranceway to the wildlife refuge is needed 
to provide convenient access from those 
portions of western Oklahoma lying north 
of U.S. 62 and the Texas Plains, their near- 
est route into the refuge now being rough, 
dusty, and unmarked; and 

Whereas another important route to the 
wildlife refuge leading from Indiahoma 
northward to the nearest refuge gate, a dis- 
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tance of approximately 5 miles, still is un- 

surfaced, rough, and dusty: Now, therefore, 
it 

PT sinteed by the House of Representatives 

of the 28th Legislature of the State of 

Oklahoma: 

SecTION 1. That the need for an all- 
weather, blacktopped access road leading 
from headquarters in the Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge to its western gate, a 
distance of approximately four (4) miles, be 
expressed to Congress and to appropriate 
Federal authorities and that said Federal 
authorities give to such improvement the 
highest priority in the overall scheme of 
development for the refuge; 

Sec. 2. That the State highway commis- 
sion in Oklahoma be requested to plan, pro- 
gram, and as expeditiously as is possible to 
construct a connecting link between S.H. 54 
and the western gate of the Wildlife Refuge, 
a distance of only 6.7 miles; that the com- 
mission be requested to lend moral support 
to those individuals, towns, and civic groups 
seeking fulfillment of this proposed improve- 
ment; and that it also plan, program, and 
as expeditiously as possible, construct a 
blacktopped connecting link from the town 
of Indiahoma northward to the nearest 
refuge gate, a distance of approximately five 
(5) miles; and 

Sec. 3. That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the 
Interior; Julian Howard, Superintendent, 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge; David 
Bell, Director, Bureau of the Budget; Carl 
Hayden, U.S. Senator; Mike Monroney, US. 
Senator; Robert S. Kerr, U.S. Senator; Victor 
Wickersham, Member of Congress; Gene 
Grubitz, Jr., secretary and member, State 
highway commission; J. C. Kennedy, mem- 
ber, State highway commission, and Frank 
Lyons, State highway director. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
the 25th day of May 1961. 

DELBERT INMAN, 
Speaker pro tempore of the House of 
Representatives. 
WILLIAM N, CHRISTIAN. 
A. MITCHELL. 


Mr. THURMOND. Madam President, 
I desire to have the Recorp show that I 
am opposed to passage of H.R. 6345, the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 
because the sums appropriated therein 
greatly exceed the budget estimates for 
1962, and there is no adequate showing 
of an emergency or other special reason 
for the additional amount. 

Mr. SCOTT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed at the end of the debate on 
the Department of the Interior appro- 
priation bill the statement of Mr. Sam- 
uel H. Hoffman, of the Warren, Pa., 
Chamber of Commerce before the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations on May 10, 
last, in support of the forestry laboratory 
at Warren, Pa. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


A PROGRAM FOR FORESTRY RESEARCH 


(Statement of Samuel H. Hoffman of the 
Warren, Pa., Chamber of Commerce before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee on 
May 10) 

Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before you 
today to talk briefly about forestry research, 
a subject in which you and I share a great 
deal of interest. My State, like most of the 
other 49 that together constitute our Na- 
tion, enjoys a substantial forest resource. 
This forest contributes much in the way of 
water, timber, forage, wildlife, and recrea- 
tion. But, like in the others, the increased 
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pressures of use can be met only by putting 
our forest land to work completely. We 
have scarcely realized the potential wealth 
that can come from intensively managed 
forest lands. 

To achieve a higher level of use will re- 
quire knowledge—knowledge that we have 
not yet acquired. This is why I am so vitally 
interested in forestry research. It is 
through systematic study that the many re- 
sources of the forest can bring to the people 
the greatest degree of material wealth, com- 
fort, and enjoyment. 

Last January, Senator STENNIs spoke to 
the Senate about a research program—one 
that would bring up to date the forestry 
research efforts needed to move ahead in 
solving highly important problems. He 
called for an increase of $4 million to the 
Forest Service in fiscal year 1962 for research 
laboratory construction. I agree with Sena- 
tor STENNIS that these laboratories are 
needed. This is not an extravagant pro- 
gram. The increase would merely provide 
for the second-year level of financing of the 
carefully worked out program of the Forest 
Service which this committee reviewed and 
endorsed 2 years ago. 

I was happy to see included in the pro- 
posals by Senator STENNIS a laboratory at 
Warren, Pa. As I remarked on the Senate 
floor at that time this laboratory is vitally 
needed to speed the research program at 
Warren. The laboratory, costing $200,000, 
would give the research staff that are now 
on the job the kinds of facilities they need 
but do not have, and would materially has- 
ten the pace of work and efficiency of the 
scientists. 

Forestry research at Warren, Pa., is filling 
@ recognized need. This new laboratory 
would serve not only the needs of Pennsyl- 
vania, but of adjacent States as well which 
have similar forest types. 

I sincerely believe that the forestry re- 
search program is sound. The increase of 
$4 million for laboratory construction is in 
accordance with carefully developed plans. 
The action of this committee on previous 
occasions has established well its position of 
leadership in the field of forestry by its 
vision on matters such as I discuss. I sup- 
port, Mr. Chairman, the action required so 
this program can go ahead. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
Sane and third reading of the 

ill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
et and the bill to be read a third 

me. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 6345) was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Madam President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer (Mrs. NEUBERGER in the 
chair) appointed Mr. HaybEn, Mr. Rus- 
SELL, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. 
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Brs.eE, Mr. Munpt, and Mr. Youne of 
North Dakota conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low- 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Montana will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I make this in- 
quiry in the time available on the bill. 
What is the pending amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending amendment is the Capehart 
amendment identified as “6—1-61—D.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question, the Senator from Indiana has 
22 minutes remaining under his control 
and the Senator from Alabama has 29 
minutes remaining under his control. 

The amendment is the Capehart 


The 


amendment lettered “D’—“D” as in 
Denver. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Or “D” as in 
Dallas? [Laughter.] 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. What became of 
the Javits amendment? I thought it 
was the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered on the 
Javits amendment, and it will come up 
later. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Very well. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam Presi- 
dent—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Indiana state how much 
time he yields to himself? 

Mr.CAPEHART. Five or ten minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana may proceed. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I should like to 
propose to the floor manager of the bill 
a modification of my amendment, to see 
whether he will accept it, namely, to 
reduce the period of time from 25 years 
to 20 years, and to state that it applies 
only to buildings or structures 10 years 
of age or older. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And leave the 
maximum amount at $10,000? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Yes. The pending 
amendment would reduce the amount 
from $10,000 to $7,000, and would reduce 
the number of years from 25 to 15. 
Would the Senator from Alabama accept 
a modification which would reduce the 
years from 25 to 20, would leave the 
amount at $10,000, but would provide 
that the money can be spent only on 
structures or houses 10 years of age or 
older? 


ST 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, I would be 
willing to agree to that amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Will the Senator 
state what amendment is being dis- 
cussed, to be adopted by unanimous con- 
sent? 

Mr. CAPEHART. None. We are only 
discussing this. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I do not know 
what amendment is being considered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Chair an- 
nounced that the amendment is identi- 
fied as the Capehart amendment “6-1- 
61—D.” 

Mr. ROBERTSON. There was so 
much noise in the Chamber that I could 
not hear the Chair’s announcement. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is the amend- 
ment relating to the home improvement 
and rehabilitation loan proposed by the 
bill. The Senator from Indiana has pro- 
posed to reduce the term of the loans 
from 25 years to 20 years, and to permit 
the maximum amount to stand at 
$10,000. He also proposes to include a 
proviso that loans would only be made 
on houses 10 years of age or older. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
amendment, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. Therefore, the amend- 
ment can now be modified only by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I understand, Mad- 
am President. I shall use the 10 min- 
utes I have allocated to myself to discuss 
this matter. 

Let me ask whether there is objection 
to unanimous consent to modify the 
amendment along this line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Senator from Indiana will permit the 
Chair to put the question—— 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
reserving the right to object, let me say 
that the Senator from Indiana had a 
printed amendment which goes far be- 
yond the present law. Will he please ex- 
plain to the Senate why he has aban- 
doned that position, for a still more 
liberal one? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I am not abandon- 
ing it. I just asked the able Senator in 
charge of the bill, the Senator from Ala- 
bama, whether he would be willing to 
accept an amendment along the line of 
the one I have just now stated. Unani- 
mous consent is required in order that 
I may withdraw my amendment. But I 
have not yet requested that. 

However, I gather that the able Sena- 
tor from Virginia would be opposed even 
to providing for 20 years and a $10,000 
maximum, and including a proviso that 
the buildings must be 10 years of age or 
older. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I take the position 
that the present law has worked well and 
is sufficiently liberal. But rather than 
go to the extent provided by the bill, I 
was prepared to support the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Indiana. I 
will not agree to have that amendment 
' withdrawn. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I rise to propound 
a parliamentary inquiry: Would it be in 
order at this time to request unanimous 
consent that the yeas and nays—which 
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have been ordered on this amendment— 
be withdrawn, so that the Senator from 
Indiana may then offer a new amend- 
ment—in other words, his amendment 
in modified form? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I prefer to have the Senate vote on the 
amendment as it is now written. If the 
Senate adopts the amendment, we shall 
be very happy. If the Senate does not 
adopt the amendment as it is now writ- 
ten, later I shall offer the modification 
I have discussed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is certainly 
@ more logical position. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Very well. 

Madam President, this amendment is 
a very simple one. It reduces the amount 
from $10,000 to $7,000, and reduces the 
period of years from 25 to 15. We now 
have—and have had for many years—a 
law, regarding home improvements, to 
do the same thing that this section of 
the bill would do, but with a limit of 
$3,500, and for a period not to exceed 5 
years. 

It is my opinion that 15 years—or 
three times as long as has been allowed 
in the past—and $7,000—or twice the 
amount we have allowed in the past— 
are ample, and should satisfy, I believe, 
the most liberal and should satisfy the 
building industry. I think it is a more 
sound and sane and sensible approach 
at the moment, rather than to provide 
for up to 25 years—a long time—and up 
to $10,000. 

Madam President, I am willing to yield 
back the remainder of the time under 
my control. 

Mr. BUSH. First, Madam President, 
will the Senator from Indiana yield 1 
minute to me? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to support 
the amendment of the Senator from In- 
diana; I believe it is a desirable amend- 
ment, and I am glad the Senate will vote 
on it. I see no reason why the terms 
should not be raised as gradually as 
would be the case under this amendment. 

To jump to 25 years would, I believe, 
be unnecessary. I believe 15 years is a 
reasonable time for a home improvement 
loan to be insured by the FHA, 

Also, to jump from $3,000 to $7,000— 
an increase of 242 times—would be more 
than necessary, in my opinion. 

So I believe the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana is a sound one and 
should be supported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama yield back the re- 
mainder of the time under his control? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, Madam Presi- 
dent. I wish to speak very briefly. At 
this time I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I would be perfectly willing to accept the 
modified amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana as a compromise, 
but not the amendment on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

I wish to repeat a statement I have 
already made. Reference has been made 
to the existing title I home repair and 
improvement program. This program is 
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a home improvement program. It covers 
perhaps the painting of a house; a new 
roof; a new bathroom; a new porch, or 
something of that kind. 

Home improvements and home repairs 
are involved. It is not a regular type of 
FHA program. It is true that this pro- 
gram is administered by the FHA, but 
the agency has nothing to do with proc- 
essing the application for the loan. The 
FHA simply insures the lender against 
loss if the lender requests such insur- 
ance. Under the program, the home- 
owner goes to his local bank and makes 
application for a loan. If the bank ap- 
proves the application and makes the 
loan the bank may ask for insurance un- 
der the home improvement program. 
The FHA, if the bank is an approved in- 
stitution, merely insures the bank against 
loss on the loan on a 90-10 basis; that 
is, the FHA assumes 90 percent if there 
is a loss and the banks assume a 10 per- 
cent loss. 

The program proposed by this bill 
would require that an application for a 
loan must be processed by the FHA, and 
that all FHA’s regular underwriting 
standards will apply to the application 
and, indeed to the applicant’s credit abil- 
ity. In other words, applications under 
the new program will be processed in the 
same manner as the agency would proc- 
ess an application for mortgage insur- 
ance. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I agree that the 
proposal goes much further than merely 
to provide funds to finance a $3,500 re- 
pair job. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

‘Mr. ROBERTSON. But, under the 
program, the loan will be made on the 
good faith and credit of the homeowner, 
and not be secured by a mortgage. No 
mortgage will be required, and the Fed- 
= Government will have to hold the 

ag. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Imust say, with all 
due deference to my dear friend and my 
chairman, that his statement is not en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Why is it not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Because we wrote 
into the pending bill that there must be 
adequate security, and also in the report 
we tried to explain what we meant by 
adequate security. We said for the 
longer terms and the larger amounts we 
would expect there would be junior liens 
or liens as may be appropriate under the 
circumstances involved and the laws of 
the particular State. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. In _ committee 
the proposal that mortgages be required 
was defeated. Something about it was 
put in the report, but it means nothing. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That was done be- 
cause there might be smaller amounts 
provided for which a note at the bank 
would be sufficient, or collateral might 
be placed, or something of that kind. I 
believe the matter is adequately covered 
by the language in the bill that there 
must be adequate security and by the 
statement in the report which is to be 
found on pages 12 and 13. 
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Madam President, one of the great 
advocates of the FHA programs for 
existing homes has been, through the 
years, my distinguished friend, the senior 
Senator from Indiana {Mr. CaPenartT]. 

The real estate boards, the various 
pbuilding groups and various groups of 
private enterprise have through the years 
recommended a rehabilitation program. 
We had the famous Baltimore plan of re- 
habilitation. That is exactly what is 
here proposed. It makes possible, where 
existing homes can be rehabilitated, 
making them a part of the inventory of 
livable homes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Has not one of the 
leading advocates of improving exist- 
ing houses been the distinguished senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CaPEeHart] ? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, he has, year 


after year. We are simply trying to 
carry out something that he has 
advocated in the past. 


It must be remembered that the 
$10,000 amount is the maximum. I be- 
lieve it is a reasonable maximum when 
we consider that there is involved the 
rehabilitation or the rebuilding of a 
house. 

Iam perfectly willing to go along with 
the Senator, and lower the term from 
25 years to 20 years, and I am perfectly 
willing to provide that the loan shall not 
be provided on a house that is less than 
10 years old, because it is the older 
homes it is being proposed to rehabil- 
itate. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We are certainly 
not very far apart—$7,000 as against 
$10,000 and 25 years as against 15 years. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think if we vote 
down the pending amendment, we can 
get together very easily. 

Mr. CAPEHART. My position is that 
my proposal is sufficient when we are 
talking in terms of persons of middle 
income whose homes cost from $9,000 to 
$15,000. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. We are not talking 
about that class of homes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. We ought to be, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We are talking 
generally about deteriorated homes, 
which at one time may have been good 
livable homes, but which have become 
rundown and need repair or some re- 
building or some rehabilitation. I think 
the figure of $10,000 is a reasonable max- 
imum limit. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I appreciate the 
praise I received from the Senator from 
Alabama and the Senator from Illinois, 
because it is very seldom that I get 
praise. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator 
knows that is not true. I praise him 
every time we authorize a housing bill. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not think 
there is any need for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be lending money to persons 
with large incomes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We are not talk- 
ing about such homes nor are we talk- 
ing about loans being made by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The only reason 
why I am proposing the 15-year period 
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and the $7,000 maximum is to help the 
low income and the middle income peo- 
ple. We are trying to help those who 
have dilapitated homes. I think we are 
both agreed in principle that it ought 
to be done and that there is a need for 
it. -I think the provision ought to be 
15 years and $7,000. We are being as 
liberal as we need to be at this particu- 
lar time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I hope the Senate 
will vote down the amendment; if so, 
I shall be perfectly willing to agree to 
the proposal which the Senator from 
Indiana stated a few moments ago. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I yield back the remainder of my time, 
and suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
proceedings under the quorum call be 
dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Indiana {Mr. CapeHart] for himself and 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
role. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HaypDEn] 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] is necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from New Mexi- 
co (Mr. CuHaAveEz], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. HAYDEN], and the Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. KEFAUVER] would 
each vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKen] is 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEy] are absent on 
official business. 

The Senator from Kentucky 
Cooper] is necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Bringes}, the 
Senator from Kentucky {Mr. Cooper], 
and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WILEY] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 35, 
nays 56, as follows: 


(Mr. 
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YEAS—35 
Allott Capehart Eastland 
Beall Case, S. Dak. Fong 
Bennett Cotton Goldwater 
Bush Curtis Hickenlooper 
Butler Dirksen Hruska 
Byrd, Va Dworshak Keating 


Lausche Robertson Stennis 
McClellan Russell _ Talmadge 
Miller Saltonstall Thurmond 
Morton Schoeppel Williams, Del, 
Mundt Scott Young, N: Dak 
Prouty Smith, Maine 
NAYS—56 
Anderson Hart McNamara 
Bartlett Hartke Metcalf 
Bible Hickey Monroney 
Boggs Hill orse 
Burdick * Holland Moss, 
Byrd, W. Va. Humphrey Muskie 
Cannon Jackson Neuberger 
Carroll Javits re 
Case, N.J. Johnston Pell 
Church Jordan Proxmire 
Clark Kerr Randolph 
Dodd Kuchel Smathers 
Douglas Long, Mo Smith, Mass. 
Ellender Long, Hawaii Sparkman 
Engle Long, La. Smathers 
Ervin uson Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Mansfield Yarborough 
Gore McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Gruening McGee 
NOT VOTING—9 
Aiken Carlson Hayden 
Blakley Chavez Kefauver 
Bridges Cooper Wiley 
So Mr. CaPEHART’s amendment D 
was rejected. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
consider out of order an amendment 
having to do with the same subject, 
which, I understand, the Senator in 
charge of the bill, the able Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], is prepared 
to accept. It will require only a short 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 14, 
line 23, it is proposed to strike out “used 
or to be used” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: “which was constructed 
not less than 10 years prior to the mak- 
ing of any such loan, advance of credit, 
or purchase, and which is used or will 
be used”. 

On page 15, line 24, it is proposed to 
strike out “twenty-five” and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘‘twenty”’ . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, I 
am willing to accept the amendment. I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I yield back the time allotted to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is. on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana. 

The amendment. was agreed to. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I call up my amendment 6-6-61—C and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous consent agreement, the 
amendments must follow in order. The 
next amendment to be considered is the 
Capehart amendment designated “J.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. — The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Would it be in or- 
der by unanimous consent to change the 
previous order? I make the suggestion 
because the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, 
FULBRIGHT] has an amendment to which 
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I think we can agree, and the same is 
true with respect to an amendment to 
be offered by the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Rosertson]. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the pending 
amendment, known as Capehart J, the 
only amendment pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment known as Capehart J is 
the pending amendment. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Is there any 
amendment pending beyond § that 
amendment? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; 
the amendment known as the Javits- 
Bush amendment is pending. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the able 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] be 
permitted to call up his amendment at 
this time, rather than proceeding to 
the consideration of my amendment J. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object—— 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
reserving the right to object—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is objection. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the unani- 
mous-consent agreement under which 
the Senate would proceed to consider the 
Capehart amendment J be dissolved, 
and that the Senate proceed in regular 
order, as though there had neyer been 
an order entered to call up the amend- 
ment known as Capehart J. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I reserve the right 
to call up my amendment later. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from Indiana 
as to his purpose. 

It was my thought that there was an 
orderly way in which to approach the 
whole problem. If the Senator will 
modify his unanimous consent request to 
allow the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] to precede me, I will have no 
objection. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
if my request is agreed to, whatever Sen- 
ator obtains the floor and offers an 
amendment will be permitted to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, con- 
tinuing my reservation of my right to 
object, I respectfully submit that what 
has been stated is not the situation. I 
would immediately follow. ‘Therefore, if 
the unanimous-consent request were 
amended to call for the Senator from 
Arkansas {Mr. Fu.sricHt] to proceed, 
such action would be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Action on the 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FutsricHtT] would be fol- 
lowed by consideration of the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. RoBertTson]). 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
I have a noncontroversial amendment 
that I do not expect to discuss at length, 
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and which I believe the chairman of the 
subcommittee will accept. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, - Is there 
objection to proceeding to consider the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I ask that my unanimous-consent re- 
quest include both the Capehart amend- 
ments that have been offered and the 
Javits amendment, and that those 
amendments be considered in regular 
order at a later date. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator from Indiana to 
restate his request. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I ask unanimous 
consent that the order providing for the 
calling up of the Capehart amendment 
J at this time, to be followed by the 
Javits amendment, be vacated, and that 
the Senate proceed in regular order as 
though neither of those amendments 
had been ordered to be disposed of at 
this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Indiana? 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, I believe that 
by agreeing to the request we would still 
not meet the issue, because we do not 
know how much time would be required 
to consider the other amendments. I 
am more than happy to accommodate the 
Senator from Indiana, and I agree with 
him that my amendment should follow 
his. But I respectfully suggest that at 
the moment about all we can do is to 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia {Mr. RoBertson], and then I am 
sure the Senate would be tolerant of 
any further arrangements which we 
would need to make. 

Will the Senator from Indiana join 
with me in that request? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I will join in that 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, may I have 
added to the list of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] the junior 
Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. JAVITS. Such 
would be satisfactory. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will 
yield to me to make a unanimous-con- 
sent request—— 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that in lieu of the unanimous-con- 
sent request of the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. CapEHART], the amendments 
which are now on the calendar for con- 
sideration, in the order in which they 
are on the calendar for consideration, 
may be preceded by amendments to be 
proposed by the Senator from Arkansas 
{Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RosBertson], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HarTKE], and the Senator 
from Florida, in that order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, the Senator 
from Arkansas may proceed. 


arrangement 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I call up my amendment 6—6-61—C, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 83, 
line 14; insert “(a)’’ after “Sc. 702,” 
and after line 20 insert the following; 

(b) Section 5(c) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 1464) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“Without regard to any other provision of 
this subsection, any such association whose 
general reserves, surplus, and undivided 
profits aggregate a sum in excess of 5 per 
centum of its withdrawable accounts is au- 
thorized to invest in, to lend to, or to com- 
mit itself to lend to’any business develop- 
ment credit corporation incorporated in the 
State in which the head office of such as- 
sociation is situated, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as the statutes of such 
State authorize a savings and loan associa- 
tion organized under the laws of said State 
to invest in, to lend to, or to commit itself 
to lend to such business development credit 
corporation, but the aggregate amount of 
such investments, loans, and commitments 
of any such association outstanding at any 
time shall not exceed one-half of 1 per cen- 
tum of the total outstanding loans made by 
such association, or $250,000, whichever is 
lesser.” 


Mr. BUSH. Madam President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. How much time 
does the Senator from Arkansas yield 
himself? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Ten minutes. 

Madam President, my amendment is 
based upon Senator Ervin’s bill, S. 846, 
which he introduced on behalf of him- 
self, Senator JorpAn, and myself. S. 846 
in turn is based on S. 3581 of the last 
Congress. 

The proposal would amend section 
5(c) of the Home Owners Loan Act of 
1933. It would authorize Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations to invest in 
or lend to State development credit cor- 
porations in their States, if State sav- 
ings and loan associations in their States 
are permitted to do so under local law. 
The authority is limited. A Federal sav- 
ings and loan association may only lend 
or invest in a development credit cor- 
poration in its State to the extent per- 
mitted for State savings and loan asso- 
ciations. And in addition, this proposal 
places a further limit of one-half of 1 
percent of the outstanding loans of the 
Federal savings and loan association or 
$250,000, whichever is lesser. Further- 
more, a Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciation may act under the proposal only 
if its general reserves, surplus, and un- 
divided profits exceed 5 percent of its 
withdrawable accounts. 

A full description of this proposal was 
given by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina on February 9 of this year when he 
introduced S. 846. At that time he 
pointed out that the laws of at least 22 
States authorized State savings and loan 
associations to participate in financing 
business development credit corpora- 
tions. In March of 1961, Indiana 
house bill 508 which authorized Indiana 
savings and loan associations to partici- 
pate. In other States, such as Arkansas, 
it is my understanding that State sav- 
ings and loan associations are authorized 
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to do so although the State statutes do 
no explicitly confer such power. 

In drawing up my amendment from 
S. 846, I have revised the language so as 
to make it clear that in Arkansas and 
other States with similar statutes, Fed- 
eral savings and loan associations may 
join State savings and loan associations 
in supporting these business develop- 
ment credit corporations. 

Since the introduction of S. 846, a 
number of comments have been received 
which it would, I believe, be helpful to 
the Senate to see. 

I ask unanimous consent that ex- 
cerpts from the recently released CED 
report on “Distressed Areas in a Grow- 
ing Economy” and correspondence be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


Excerpts From REpoRT OF COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ENTITLED “DiIs- 
TRESSED AREAS IN A GROWING ECONOMY” 


The most important sources of local funds, 
outside of normal banking channels, have 
been the local community development 
corporations (p. 61). 

In several States privately financed de- 
velopment credit corporations have been es- 
tablished which use private funds from con- 
ventional financial institutions to make 
long-term credit available to sound small 
businesses. The Gilmore study indicates 
that as of the end of 1957 these corpora- 
tions in seven States had approved 407 loans 
for $32 million. Half of the loans have a 
maturity of 6 to 10 years and most have been 
made at an interest charge of 6 percent. In 
New York and five New England States new 
loans are being made at an annual rate 
of approximately 115 loans for an aggregate 
of $10 million (p. 62). 

A number of States with extensive chronic 
unemployment lack State development credit 
corporations. Private capital may not be as 
available as in New York or New England, 
nor State tax resources as extensive as in 
Pennsylvania, Local industrial development 
corporations in some States report that they 
have used most of the available local sources 
of capital (p. 63). 

For these reasons we believe additional 
assistance in financing is required for local 
industrial development corporations, for 
local government units, and for concerns 
building in distressed areas (p. 63). 


THE BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
Corp. OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Charlotte, N.C., February 17, 1961. 
Re bill S. 846, 87th Congress. 
Hon. Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deark SENATOR ERVIN; You have rendered 
& genuine public service in introducing the 
above bill for yourself, Senator FULBRIGHT, 
and Senator Jorpan. I think you have drawn 
a very fine bill. If enacted, it will make a 
large amount of funds available for 
small industry in this State through this 
corporation without additional taxation. 
The need for small industry aid is very gen- 
uine, and for this reason I believe your bill 
will prove popular and have nationwide 
interest. 

T hope you and all of your associates there 
in Washington will push this through with 
all energy possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. A. Brccer, 
President. 
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UNITED STATES SAVINGS AND 
LOAN LEAGUE, 
Chicago, Ill., March 21, 1961. 

Mr. H. POWELL JENKINS, 

Executive Vice President, The Business De- 
velopment Corp. of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Deak Mr. JENKINS: Thank you for your 
letter of March 7 discussing S. 846 to amend 
the Home Owners Loan Act to permit savings 
and loan associations to invest in, lend to or 
commit themselves to lend to State develop- 
ment credit corporations. 

Our legislative committee has considered 
this legislation and we are interested in it, 
and I certainly have no objection to it. In 
fact, we aze generally favorable to it. We 
are aware of the outstanding work that has 
been done in North Carolina and the work of 
some of our member institutions in this pro- 
gram. It has been a very wholesome de- 
velopment and I hope our institutions and 
our people can take an appropriate part in 
this kind of activity. 

Sincerely, 
NORMAN STRUNK, 
Executive Vice President. 





BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CoRP., 
Louisville, Ky., April 6, 1961. 
Mr. MaTtTTHEW HALE, 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Senate, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hate: Attached is a copy of the 
Kentucky act which is now on the statute 
books, 

I am sorry to say that no State-chartered 
savings and loan associations are members 
of our organization. We have had several 
meetings with association groups. 

I recently had lunch with the president- 
to-be of the association of these organiza- 
tions. From what he said it seems that the 
federally charted Kentucky associations are 
dominant in size, as well as being the leaders 
in that particular Kentucky industry. 
Therefore, it was strongly emphasized by 
this president-to-be that it is fruitless to 
attempt to get memberships out of the 
State-chartered associations here in Ken- 
tucky until the federally chartered associa- 
tions take the lead. 

Sincerely yours, 
Bob, 
RoBert K. LANDRUM, 
Executive Vice President. 


New YorK BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT CoORP., 
Albany, N.Y., May 16, 1961. 
The Honorable SAMUEL J. ERVIN, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ERVIN: We are gratified to 
learn that you are a sponsor of Senate bill 
846 which contemplates permitting Federal 
savings and loan associations to invest in, 
lend to, or commit themselves to lend or 
purchase stock in State-chartered corpora- 
tions. 

As secretary of the Northeastern Confer- 
ence of Development Corporations, which 
embraces all of the New England States, New 
York, and New Jersey, I would be pleased to 
appear before your committee if you think 
my services or testimony would be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip J. DuGGAN, 
Secretary, Northeastern Conference of 
Development Credit Corporations. 
FiRsT AND MERCHANTS 
NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, 
Richmond, Va., July 12, 1960. 
Hon. A. WiLLiIs ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear WILLIS: I understand your Banking 

and Currency Committee has had referred to 
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it Senate bill 3581, introduced by Senator 
Ervin of North Carolina,, This bill has to do 
with permitting Federal savings and loan 
associations to invest in the securities of 
State industrial development companies, 

We are getting ready to form a Virginia 
Industrial Development Corp. to assist in 
financing new ind moving into our 
State. The Virginia Bankers Association has 
endorsed the corporation and undoubtedly 
many member banks will become lending 
members of the corporation. We want the 
Federal savings and loans also to become 
lending members, but they are prohibited 
by law. 

I am writing therefore to speak a good 
word on behalf of Senator Ervrn’s bill. 
North Carolina has had for 44 years an in- 
dustrial development corporation such as 
the one we are now forming in Virginia. The 
State-chartered savings and loan associations 
in North Carolina are members. The fed- 
erally chartered associations should also be 
permitted to be members, in my opinion. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rospert T.MarsH, Jr., 
President. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Do I understand 
correctly that the text of the amend- 
ment was introduced as a bill in 
February? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Have hearings been 
held on it before the committee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
refer to the bill which was introduced 
by the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
hearings were held on it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not normal 
for a bill to be considered by a commit- 
tee, instead of bringing it up on the floor 
in this way? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That bill was pre- 
ceded by S. 3581 in the last Congress. 
The author of the bill, the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], believes, as 
I do, that this is the proper way to con- 
sider this matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Which committee 
would consider the bill? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Banking and 
Currency Committee, from which the 
pending bill was reported. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Why could not the 
Banking and Currency Committee con- 
sider it and report this proposal? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The committee 
could. However, this seemed to be the 
more efficient and proper way of han- 
dling the proposal. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It would seem to 
me that the proper way to handle it 
would be to have the committee con- 
sider it and report it, if it is a good bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is a good bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. This is a very simple 
amendment, if the Senator will permit 
me to comment on it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I raise the question 
because many States have other than 
Federal savings and loan associations 
which might wish to participate. They 
have had no opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My amendment 
would not exclude them. Its only pur- 
pose is to make it possible for Federal 
savings and loan associations to do what 
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State savings and loan associations are 
permitted to do by State law. If the 
Senator wishes to introduce a bill in be- 
half of other institutions, I am sure it 
will receive consideration. 

Mr, ANDERSON. The other associa- 
tions may have been waiting for an op- 
portunity to be heard on the bill to 
which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Many State organiza- 
tions can do so now. The amendment 
allows Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions to make investments in a State de- 
velopment corporation. There are 23 
States which have State development 
corporations. Under the bill, Federal 
savings and loan associations are allowed 
to take such action only if State savings 
and loan associations are authorized by 
State law to make such loans. In addi- 
tion to that, there are two limitations. 
One is that the Federal savings and loan 
association, in order to be permitted to 
make an investment in the State devel- 
opment corporation, must have at least 
5 percent in reserves, undivided profits 
and surplus above its withdrawal ac- 
counts. In addition to that, it can lend 
not more than one-half of 1 percent of 
its outstanding loans, or $250,000, which- 
ever is the lesser sum. 

Mr. ANDERSON. As I understand, 
the bill was sent to the Banking and 
Currency Committee in February of this 
year. 

Mr. ERVIN. It was introduced last 
session also. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Did the Federal 
agencies report on it at the last session? 

Mr. ERVIN. No. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Have they reported 
on it at this session? 

Mr. ERVIN. No. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Why do we get a 
bill on the floor on which we cannot get 
a report from the Federal agencies? 

Mr. ERVIN. This is a permissive bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Why did not one of 
the agencies report on it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know. 
Does the Senator make objection purely 
on procedural grounds, or does he object 
on the merits of the amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Ido not know any- 
thing about the merits of the amend- 
ment. No hearings have been held on 
it. The Home Owners Loan Act has 
been under consideration for a long time, 
since back in 1933. Someone tried to 
have the bill enacted at the last session, 
but could not get a favorable report, and 
therefore it died. Now they put the 
same bill in this year, and they cannot 
get a report. There ought to be some 
procedural way of handling these things. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to ask 
two questions. First of all, is it true or 
not that this matter has been reported 
on by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. My understanding 
is that no report has been made. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Was this particular 
amendment considered by the commit- 
tee? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know. 
The Senator from Alabama knows. Did 
the committee consider the amendment? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This amendment 
was not considered by the committee. I 
believe I can explain the reason for it. 
It was anticipated that we would have 
savings and loan legislation before us 
probably involving reorganization and 
other matters, and therefore we decided 
not to consider any savings and loan as- 
sociation legislation in connection with 
the bill. The legislation we had antici- 
pated being proposed has not been pro- 
posed—at least no recommendation has 
been made. I believe that the sponsors 
feel it would be highly desirable to have 
this language enacted in order to have 
uniform action as between the Federal 
and State associations within those 
States which have passed enabling legis- 
lation for State associations. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield to me, so that I 
may explain the position of the Home 
Loan Bank Board? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Home Loan 
Bank Board and a number of other agen- 
cies were requested in February to sub- 
mit a report on the Ervin bill. However, 
they cannot submit their reports until 
they have been cleared by the Bureau of 
the Budget. The Bureau of the Budget 
has been so busy sending supplemental 
appropriation requests to Congress that 
it has not been able to catch up with all 
the legislative details, and the committee 
has not yet received the reports. 

The chairman of the committee re- 
ceived a letter from the president of the 
Virginia Bankers Association. The pres- 
ident of Virginia Bankers Association is 
the president of the biggest bank in 
Richmond. They want to take part in 
the business of the Virginia Redevelop- 
ment Corp., and the banks will be 
more inclined to contribute to it when 
the Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions can contribute to it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. This amendment was in- 
troduced as a bill in the last Congress. 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has 
never expressed any opinion on it. I 
respectfully submit that where a bill is 
favored by approximately 23 States, 
Congress ought not to lose its legislative 
power merely because the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board has not answered a 
request for its opinion. Action should 
not be delayed simply because the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board has not 
aaswered letters. 

This is a very simplé and progressive 
amendment. It places no obligation on 
anyone. It merely authorizes a Federal 
savings and loan association to lend not 
more than one-half of 1 percent of the 
amount of all its outstanding loans or 
$250,000, whichever is smaller, if such 
association has a 5-percent surplus 
above all of its withdrawable accounts, 
and if State savings and loan associa- 
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tions in the same State are allowed to 
make loans to State development corpo- 
rations. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, wil] 
the Senator from Arkansas further 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I have listened to the 
statement of the Senator from North 
Carolina. I cannot see the logic of 
adopting a system by means of a bill, or 
an amendment to a bill, when the ad- 
minstration does not consider it im- 
portant enough to even write a short 
letter of approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
more minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, will] 
the Senator yield a minute to me for a 
brief remark? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I remember back in 
1933, 1934, and 1935, when the savings 
and loan institutions of this country 
were a shambles. I think it is no under- 
statement at all to say that they are 
no longer a shambles because of the 
creation of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

Contrary to what the Senator from 
North Carolina has just said, I do not 
consider that this proposal would give 
to the States what they want. I have 
had no letters from the States asking 
me to provide such facilities. On the 
contrary, I consider that to take such 
action would be to relinquish a part of 
the authority of the Home Loan Bank 
Board to control these organizations; 
and that authority is what has kept 
them strong and made them one of the 
most vital forces in home ownership in 
this country. 

I myself have grave doubts about the 
proposal. I hope the amendment will 
not be pressed. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The bill was in- 
troduced late in August last year. 

As I recall it, the chairman never re- 
quested a statement on it, because he 
hoped that Congress would adjourn and 
that we would go to the conventions. 
As I remember, we did not even make 
such a request last year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Colorado said he has not received any 
letters on this subject. I offered for the 
RecorD a number of letters on the sub- 
ject which have come from various parts 
of the country. One of them is from 
the Northeastern Conference of Develop- 
ment Corporations by its secretary, 
which endorses the bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is not the 
Home Loan Bank Board? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; these letters 
are from banks and the people who 
represent local development credit cor- 
porations in the States. 

In my State, the First Arkansas De- 
velopment Corp. is most desirous 
to have the authority provided by the 


I yield myself 5 
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amendment. It has already been 
stated by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina that 22 States have requested this 
authority. The bill will apply only where 
the State savings and loan associations 
have this authority; it does not apply 
generally. 

Mr. ERVIN. It cannot apply to Colo- 
rado, because Colorado has no law which 
permits it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It would not 
pother Colorado in the least. It is in 
no way prejudicial to Colorado. It 
would apply only in States where the 
State savings and loan associations are 
engaged in the same practice. 

Mr. ERVIN. Subject to limitations in 
amount. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Subject to limita- 
tions in amount. The Senator has al- 
ready stated that the bill is not manda- 
tory. No one has said that the savings 
and loan associations are required to 
exercise the authority, but the amend- 
ment allows them to do so. 

On the surface, I cannot understand 
why the Senator from Colorado objects 
to the proposal purely on procedural 
grounds. 

I requested from the State Depart- 
ment, as long ago as the first of Febru- 
ary, a report on pending passport bills. 
T have not yet received a reply. We all 
know there is a new administration in 
office. The Senator from New Mexico 
is aware of that. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia has said that the Bureau of the 
Budget is behind in its work. I see no 
reason why an amendment as simple as 
this should be objected to. Is the ob- 
jection made on the merits of the amend- 
ment or on procedural grounds? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
if the proposal is so simple, why cannot 
the committee handle it? Is it impos- 
sible for the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to handle it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I shall have to 
leave the answer to that question to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. He said he did not 
ask for a report last year. He has not 
received an answer to date this year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The committee 
can handle it, but not so quickly as it 
can be done by the Senate today. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the Senator 
from New Mexico objecting on the merits 
or as a matter of procedure? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have an objection 
on the merits. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is the objec- 
tion? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Some of us went 
through the problems of the home build- 
ing and loan association previously, I 
was very much interested in the efforts 
toward refinancing when we _ went 
through the financial difficulties of the 
1930’s. Congress passed the Home Own- 
ers Loan Act in 1933. We tried to have 
it administered properly. Some of the 
difficulties which had arisen and it sought 
to cure were brought about by bad man- 
agement. I do not want to see the pres- 
ent situation drift into bad management. 
If we now provide that the Federal build- 
ing and loan associations shall get into 
the business of making business loans, we 
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change the whole function of the organi- 
zation, and we ought not to do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

The Home Owners Loan Corporation 
will not make loans. The Federal sav- 
ings and loan organizations, if they wish, 
and they do not have to, will be enabled 
to participate in lending to the develop- 
ment loan corporations. 

I have had a report from the corpora- 
tion in my State that there has been ex- 
tremely good participation by the local 
banks and by the State organizations. 
The Federal organizations, of course, 
have great prestige, and they have ac- 
quired a large part of the available home 
loan business. All we would be doing 
would be to enable them to participate in 
this program in a limited amount. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Senator from 
Arkansas says the banks enjoy this busi- 
ness. The business of a bank is to make 
business loans. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. These loans are 
made to the development loan corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understand, but 
the Senator says that banks like this 
type of business. They do. But the Sen- 
ator proposes to have savings and loan 
associations, which are primarily sup- 
posed to deal with home ownership, get 
into the banking business. That is 
wrong. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To the extent of 
one-half of 1 percent, which is not a very 
great change. In Arkansas, 138 banks 
made commitments to lend $1,500,000 to 
the First Arkansas. The amount is 
based, in their case, upon 2% percent 
of the bank’s capital and surplus. As in 
all underdeveloped States, capital is very 
scarce in Arkansas. 

Insurance companies also participate. 
Insurance companies traditionally make, 
primarily, long-term real estate loans, 
but the States also would like and need 
the prestige of the Federal savings and 
loan associations. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas state if the amendment has 
three limitations upon it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. First, it applies only in 
States where the State savings and loan 
associations have this power. 

Second, loans cannot be made, even 
in those States, unless the associations 
have reserves, surplus, and undivided 
profits equal to 5 percent of all their 
withdrawable accounts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, before 
a loan can be made, the assets must be 
105 percent of the withdrawable ac- 
counts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. In the third place, they 
cannot lend more than an amount equal 
to one-half of 1 percent of all their out- 
standing loans, or $250,000, whichever is 
the smaller sum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Is not the bill applicable 
only to the States, where State savings 
and loan associations have authority to 
make loans to the development corpora- 
tions? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. 
only in those States. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have been asked by the 
State authorities of North Carolina to 
back the amendment. After all, the 
Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that all the legislative power of 
the Federal Government is vested in 
Congress, and not in the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, does it not? 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Arkansas yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Iyield. 

Mr. BUSH. How would the Senator 
define a “business development credit 
corporation,” as referred to in the 
amendment on page 2, in line 2? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator will 
recall—for he took a great part in the 
legislation which created the authority 
for Federal assistance to these corpora- 
tions—that many such corporations are 
now in operation. There is one in my 
State. Its purpose is to obtain funds 
from private and public sources for the 
financing of small businesses. As the 
Senator will recall, the SBA can loan an 
amount up to what the credit corporation 
borrows from other sources. Local banks, 
insurance companies, and others lend 
money to these development corpora- 
tions. They do not lend directly to the 
ultimate borrower. This is a program de- 
signed to furnish capital on longer terms 
as compared to ordinary bank loans, for 
the development of small businesses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes the Senator from Arkansas has 
allocated to himself have expired. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator from 
Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I think I understand the 
situation, but I wish the record to show 
the purpose of the amendment. I recall 
our discussions of a few years ago about 
the purpose of these development cor- 
porations; but I want the ReEcorp to 
show the purpose in this instance. I 
think the Senator has explained it well 
enough. Is it not true that the purpose 
of a development corporation, as men- 
tioned in this measure, is to develop 
industry or attract industry to a partic- 
ular area or State? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, or to help 
existing business, by making available 
longer term loans than those available 
from banks, under their restrictions, 
particularly in the case of small firms 
which cannot readily obtain financing 
through the usual channels. 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. These loans are 
usually in relatively small amounts; 
they are not very large. The total re- 
sources of the First Arkansas Develop- 
ment Finance Corporation are about 
$2,500,000 at the present time, I believe. 


It would apply 
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Mr. BUSH. So really the departure 
in this instance, for the Federal savings 
and loan associations, is that this meas- 
ure would authorize them to make un- 
secured loans. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They will be 
secured in the same way that other loans 
of the Development Loan Corporation 
are secured. 

Mr. BUSH. I understand. But there 
will not be a mortgage or other security; 
it will be just a debenture. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The security will 
depend on the program of the individual 
development corporation. 

Mr. BUSH. I should like to say that 
the Senator from Indiana is necessarily 
absent at the moment; and he has au- 
thorized me to say, on his behalf, as the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, that he will support this amend- 
ment. And I shall support it, also. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, if the 
Senator will yield to me, let me say that 
we have had one of these state develop- 
ment corporations, in North Carolina, for 
approximately 5 years. It has been a 
wonderful help to small industrial enter- 
prises. The money is loaned, in North 
Carolina, on the basis of mortgages or 
deeds of trust. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is to say, 
loaned to the borrowers. But the mort- 
gages do not usually run to the banks 
or other organizations which contribute 
to the development corporation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I understand that 
is the question the Senator from Con- 
necticut was asking. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. In other words, 
the mortgage runs to the development 
corporation, not to the savings and loan 
association. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a list of the States which 
have laws which permit their State sav- 
ings and loan associations to participate. 
This list was prepared as of the beginning 
of this year and does not include Indiana 
which has since passed a law on this 
point. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Strate LAws ON INVESTMENT BY SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATIONS IN BUSINESS DEVELOP- 
MENT CREDIT CORPORATIONS 
Many State laws have authorized State- 

chartered savings and loan associations to 
invest in State-chartered business develop- 
ment credit corporations. Summaries of 
these provisions are set forth in this memo- 
randum, including particularly references to 
the limits imposed on the amounts of such 
investments. The memorandum covers all 
the State statutes on the subject included 
in the committee print, “Development Cor- 
porations and Authorities,” dated December 
2, 1959, and in recent issues of the Legal 
Bulletin of the U.S. Savings & Loan League. 
The list is believed to be complete; however, 
a complete analysis of all State statutes has 
not been made, In addition, in a few cases 
it is believed that the State statute might 
be interpreted es authorizing such invest- 
ments, but not sufficiently clearly to warrant 
inclusion in this list. 
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Hawaii: Act 288, regular session laws 1957, 
approved June 5, 1957, authorizes building 
and loan associations to become members of 
business development corporations created 
under that act and to make loans to them. 
The law imposes a limit on such loans by 
an association of 1 percent of the associa- 
tion’s total outstanding loans. (Develop- 
ment Corporations and Authorities, p. 188.) 

Kentucky: Senate bill 155, laws 1960, ap- 
proved March 21, 1960, authorizes building 
and loan associations to become members of 
business development corporations created 
under that act and to make loans to them. 
The law imposes a limit on such loans by 
associations of 1 percent of the association’s 
total outstanding loans, with a further pro- 
viso that a business development corpora- 
tion may, in its articles of incorporation, 
reduce the loan limits of building and loan 
association members to one-half of 1 percent 
of total outstanding loans. (See U.S.S, & L. 
Bulletin, July 1960, p. 174.) 

Maine: Chapter 104, laws 1949, effective 
August 6, 1949, created the Development 
Credit Corp. of Maine, and authorized loan 
and building associations to become mem- 
bers of it and to make loans to it. The law 
imposes a ceiling on such loans by associa- 
tions of 2% percent of the association’s 
guarantee funds. (Development Corpora- 
tions and Authorities, p. 199.) 

Maryland: Chapter 822, laws 1959, ap- 
proved May 5, 1959, created the Development 
Credit Corp. of Maryland and authorized 
savings and loan associations to become 
members of it and to make loans to it. The 
law imposes a limit on such loans by a sav- 
ings and loan association of 2 percent of the 
association’s guarantee funds, subject to a 
further overall limit on loans by any mem- 
ber of $250,000. (Development Corporations 
and Authorities, p. 215; U.S.S. & L. Bulletin, 
July 1959, p. 169.) 

Massachusetts: Chapter 671, acts and re- 
solves, 1953, approved July 3, 1953, created 
the Massachusetts Business Development 
Corp. and authorized cooperative banks and 
savings and loan associations to become 
members of it and to make loans to it. The 
law imposes a limit on such loans by a coop- 
erative bank or savings and loan association 
of 1 percent of the guarantee fund and sur- 
plus of the association or cooperative bank 
(Development Cooperations and Authorities, 
p. 222). 

Minnesota: Chapter 896, session laws, 1957, 
approved April 29, 1957, authorizes savings 
and loan associations to become members of 
development corporations created under that 
act and to make loans to them. The law im- 
poses a limit on such loans by a savings and 
loan association of 214 percent of the asso- 
ciation’s guarantee funds, surplus and undi- 
vided profits (Development Corporations and 
Authorities, p. 245). 

Mississippi: Senate bill 1600, laws, 1960, 
approved March 23, 1960, authorizes building 
and loan associations to become members of 
business development corporations created 
under that act and to make loans to them. 
The law imposes a limit on such loans by a 
building and loan association of 2 percent 
of the association’s outstanding loans. (See 
USS. & L. Bulletin, May 1960, p. 116.) 

New Hampshire: Chapter 328, laws 1951, 
approved July 10, 1951, created the New 
Hampshire Business Development Corp. and 
authorized building and loan associations 
and cooperative banks to become members 
of it and make loans to it. The law imposes 
a limit on such loans by a building and loan 
association or a cooperative bank of 244 per- 
cent of the guarantee funds of the associa- 
tion or cooperative bank. (Development 
Corporations and Authorities, p. 248.) 

New Jersey: Chapter 218, laws 1957, ap- 
proved January 6, 1958, appears to authorize 
savings and loan associations to become 
members of business development corpora- 
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tions created under the act and to make 
loans to it. The law imposes a limit on such 
loans of 2 percent of each member’s capital 
and surplus, or $100,000, whichever is lesser. 
(Development Corporations and Authorities, 
p. 266.) 

New York: Chapter 863, laws 1955, effec- 
tive April 29, 1955, created the New York 
Business Development Corp. and authorized 
savings and loan associations to become 
members of it and to make loans to it. The 
law imposes a limit on such loans by a say- 
ings and loan association of 2 percent of 
the association’s guarantee funds, subject 
to a further overall limit on loans by any 
member of $250,000. (Development Corpo- 
rations and Authorities, p. 282.) Chapter 
595, laws 1959, approved April 20, 1959, adds 
a proviso that in the case of a member hay- 
ing capital and surplus in excess of $12,- 
500,000, the overall ceiling is $500,000 in- 
stead of $250,000. (USS. & L. Bulletin, 
July 1959, p. 177.) 

North Carolina: Chapter 1146, 1955 ses- 
sion laws, ratified May 20, 1955, authorizes 
building and loan associations to become 
members of business development corpora- 
tions created under the act and to make 
loans to them. The law originally imposed 
a limit on such loans by a building and 
loan association of 1 percent of the asso- 
ciation’s total outstanding loans which was 
later reduced to one-half of 1 percent (De- 
velopment Corporations and Authorities, p. 
310). 

North Dakota: Chapter 109, laws 1959, ap- 
proved March 17, 1959, authorizes savings 
and loan associations to become members 
of small business investment corporations 
created under the act and to make loans to 
them. The law imposes a limit on such 
loans by savings and loan associations of 
24%2 percent of the association’s guaranty 
funds, surplus and undivided profits (De- 
velopment Corporations and Authorities, p. 
328). 

Oregon: Chapter 660, laws 1959, approved 
May 27, 1959, authorizes savings and loan 
associations to become members of develop- 
ment credit corporations created under that 
act and to make loans to them. The law 
imposes a limit on such loans by a savings 
and loan association of 3 percent of the as- 
sociation’s capital and surplus (Develop- 
ment Corporations and Authorities, p. 344; 
USS. & L. Bulletin, July 1958, p. 180). 

Pennsylvania: Senate bill 1093, laws 1959, 
approved December 1, 1959, authorizes 
building and loan associations to become 
members of business development corpora- 
tions created under that act and to make 
loans to them. The law imposes a limit on 
such loans by a building and loan associa- 
tion of 2 percent of the association’s un- 
divided profits and general reserve funds, 
subject to a further overall limit on loans 
by financial institutions of $550,000. Senate 
bill 1096, laws 1959, approved December 1, 
1959, amends the Pennsylvania Building & 
Loan Code to authorize building and loan 
associations to invest in shares of any State 
or regional business development credit 
corporation created under Pennsylvania law 
(Development Corporations and Authorities, 
p. 364; USS. & L. Bulletin, January 1960, 
p. 48). 

Rhode Island: Chapter 3045, Public Laws 
1953-54, approved February 11, 1953, 
created the Rhode Island Development Co. 
and authorized building and loan associa- 
tions and cooperative banks to become mem- 
bers of it and make loans to it. The law 
imposes a limit on such loans by building 
and loan associations and cooperative banks 
of 2% percent of the guaranty funds, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the association 
or cooperative bank (Development Corpora- 
tions and Authorities, p. 387). 

South Carolina: Act 983, laws 1960, ap- 
proved May 24, 1960, authorizes savings and 
loan associations to become members of 
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county business development corporations 
created under that act and to make loans to 
them. The law imposes a limit on such 
loans by a savings and loan association of 1 
percent of the association’s total outstand- 
ing loans (see U.S.S. & L. Bulletin, Septem- 
per 1960, p. 229). 

South Dakota: Chapter 314, session laws 
1957, approved March 6, 1957, authorizes sav- 
ings and loan associations to become non- 
stockholder members of business develop- 
ment credit corporations created under that 
act and to make loans to them. The law 

rovides that the articles of incorporation 
of the business development credit corpora- 
tion shall determine what lines of credit 
are to be established by nonstockholder 
members (Development Corporations and 
Authorities, p. 146). 

Tennessee: Chapter 170, laws 1959, ap- 
proved March 19, 1959, authorizes savings 
and loan associations to become members of 
development credit corporations created 
under that act and to make loans to them. 
The law imposes a limit on such loans by 
a building and loan association of 1 percent 
of the total outstanding loans of the asso- 
ciation, with a proviso that a development 
credit corporation may, in its articles of in- 
corporation, reduce the loan limit of build- 
ing and loan associations to one-half of 1 
percent of total outstanding loans (Develop- 
ment Corporations and Authorities, p. 424; 
USS. & L. Bulletin, July 1959, p. 182). 

Virginia: Chapter 80, session laws 1960, 
approved February 24, 1960 (Virginia Code, 
sections 13.1-140 to 13.1-156), authorizes 
savings and loan associations to become 
members of industrial corporations created 
under that act, and to make loans to them. 
The law imposes a limit on such loans by 
savings and loan associations of 1 percent 
of the association’s total outstanding loans. 

Washington: Chapter 213, laws 1959, ap- 
proved March 20, 1959, authorizes savings 
and loan associations to become members 
of development credit corporations created 
under that act and to make loans to them. 
The law imposes a limit on such loans by 
savings and loan associations of 3 percent of 
the association’s guarantee and _ reserve 
funds (Development Corporations and Au- 
thorities, p. 442). 

West Virginia: Chapter 25, laws 1959, 
passed March 10, 1959, authorizes building 
and loan associations to become members of 
business development corporations created 
under the act and to make loans to them. 
The law imposes a limit on such loans by a 
building and loan association of 1 percent 
of the association’s total outstanding loans 
(Development Corporations and Authorities, 
p. 444). 

Wisconsin: Chapter 656, laws 1955, ap- 
proved November 18, 1955, authorizes savings 
and loan associations to become nonstock- 
holder members of business development 
credit corporations created under the act and 
to make loans to them. The act provides 
that the articles of incorporation of a busi- 
hess development credit corporation shall 
determine lines of credit for nonstockholder 
members (Development Corporations and 
Authorities, p. 450) . 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I reserve the remainder of the time 
available to me. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President—— 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, in the 
absence of the minority leader, I control 
the time available to those who oppose 
the amendment. I am glad to yield 
from that time to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. 
from Connecticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is 
the understanding of the Chair that the 


I thank the Senator 
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Senator from Alabama has control of 
this time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
under the agreement I would have con- 
trol of the time only if I were in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. But I am not 
in opposition to it. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, in the 
absence of the minority leader, I have 
control of this time; and I yield 5 min- 
utes to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Madam President, I cannot in con- 
science remain silent at this time. 

I speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment, first, on the ground that the 
amendment has not been reported on 
favorably by the Home Loan Bank Board 
or by the Bureau of the Budget. How- 
ever, it would be a simple matter for 
either group to take 5 minutes to write 
a letter reporting favorably on the 
amendment. 

Second, I believe the Senate has gone 
overboard too many times in the con- 
sideration of proposals brought up more 
or less out of the blue sky, here on the 
floor, and not considered and discussed 
in committee. No committee hearings 
have been held on this amendment. In 
the reports I can find nothing to give 
me any indication of whether this 
amendment should or should not be 
adopted. It is said that 23 States have 
such laws. But 23 States are less than 
half the total number of States in the 
Union. 

The third reason why I am opposed 
to this proposal is that the development 
loan corporations which we author- 
ized—and I think that was a very good 
authorization, and the corporations have 
been utilized to some extent, but not 
sufficiently, in my own State—are or- 
ganizations of a local type. These de- 
velopment loan corporations are for the 
purpose of developing new enterprises 
that are necessarily speculative, hazard- 
ous. 

Now it is proposed that we authorize 
Federal savings and loan associations to 
invest their funds—even though certain 
reserves are required—in what we know 
are often speculative and hazardous en- 
terprises. Certainly we hope they will 
turn out well. But the reason we au- 
thorized these development loan cor- 
porations was because there was insuffi- 
cient venture money in the United 
States to produce new businesses and to 
get them going. So we authorized them 
by statute. 

Now it is proposed, by means of this 
amendment, that we authorize our sav- 
ings and loan associations to invest in 
these somewhat speculative, somewhat 
hazardous ventures or loans. Certainly 
they are not the type of loan that is 
contemplated in lending money on a real 
estate investment—in a home. 

Fourth, and last, I think there is a very 
good reason—and any one of these 
reasons would cause me to vote against 
this amendment—for voting against the 
pending amendment, namely, that, as I 
stated a few minutes ago, I well remem- 
ber the chaotic situation which existed 
in the period in 1933, 1934, and 1935. 
The Senator from New Mexico alluded 
to that situation. 
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I saw many instances of the most un- 
fortunate business practices, which were 
disclosed at the time of the wrecking of 
many of our savings and loan institu- 
tions. Then the Federal savings and 
loan associations were authorized, under 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
They brought order out of that chaos. 
A corporation was established for the 
insurance of those loans. That brought 
regulation to the entire situation, to such 
an extent that today there are very few 
prominent savings and loan organiza- 
tions in the United States which have 
not qualified under the Federal system 
of insurance, even though they be pri- 
vately owned. 

With that experience and in view of 
the great good that I know these associ- 
ations have done—because I know that 
thousands of people could never have 
owned their homes if there had not been 
created a sound Federal savings and loan 
system in our country—I am unwilling 
to have this much authority yielded from 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, so 
as to permit our local associations to 
invest in what are necessarily venture- 
some and hazardous projects for them. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am very happy to 
yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true that 
the Senator from Colorado united with 
the Senator from Virginia in voting 
against the Douglas area redevelopment 
bill? 

Mr. ALLOTT. That is true. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Is it not true that 
the Senator from Colorado agrees with 
the views also expressed by the Senator 
from Virginia that the 10th amendment 
meant what it said and that we should 
protect the rights of the States? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Then the Senator 
from Virginia wants to point out that 
this is an alternative for private indus- 
try to do what was proposed to be done 
under the area redevelopment bill. First, 
it is going to be redevelopment with 
private funds under the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise. Second, the 
States cannot give to federally char- 
tered savings and loan associations the 
privileges that have been granted to 
them by the Congress. Under the prin- 
ciple that we should cooperate with the 
States where we have assumed jurisdic- 
tion, this proposal merely states that in 
those areas where State savings and loan 
associations can contribute to the de- 
velopment associations, the Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations can do the 
same thing, but not more than to the 
extent of one-half of 1 percent of their 
loans or $250,000, whichever is less- 
er. This could in no sense imperil loans 
for houses, which is the big field of the 
savings and loan associations. 

Mr. ALLOTT. First, the Senator’s 
statement contemplates that he has me 
on the horn of the States rights di- 
lemma. Not at all, because Federal 
savings and loan associations are char- 
tered by the Federal Government. Their 
right to do business does not derive 
from the States. It derives directly from 
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the Federal Government. Second, I be- 
lieve that no one who invests in a sav- 
ings and loan association believes that 
his money is ever going to be invested 
in ventures or hazardous projects or de- 
velopments of any kind. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I finish answer- 
ing one question first? ‘Then I shall 
yield to the Senator. 

I would hesitate, as an officer of a 
Federal savings and loan association, to 
venture the capital that my friends, my 
neighbors, my business associates, peo- 
ple I know, have invested in that as- 
sociation. I would hesitate to so use their 
money, which they thought was going 
to be invested in first mortgage loans on 
homes in the particular area in which 
that association operates. I would not 
think of putting that money in a ven- 
ture project such as a development loan 
project. 

I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. If a Federal savings and 
loan association lost every penny of the 
loan it made to the development cor- 
poration, it would still have 10444 per- 
cent of the assets their investors paid 
into it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iyield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I hope I see things 
differently than that. It says one-half 
of 1 percent of the total amount of the 
loans, not of their reserves, capital and 
surpluses. They could jeopardize one- 
fourth of their capital. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is also a 
limit of $250,000, whichever is the lesser. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I donot care which 
figure is used. The Senator has said it 
does not mean anything. This could 
mean a great deal. 

Mr. ERVIN. A Federal savings and 
loan association could not loan anything 
unless it had 5 percent in reserves, un- 
divided profits, or surplus, which means 
105 percent of the original investments 
of its shareholders. If it loaned out all 
of the 105 percent, it could only loan 
one-half of 1 percent of the 105 per- 
cent to a development credit corporation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; that is not 
what the measure says. It says one-half 
of 1 percent of the amount of their loans. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is a further 
limitation of $250,000; whichever of the 
two is the lesser. It is a mighty small 
amount to loan. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, if the 
Senator will yield, in order to loan any 
money under the amendment, the Fed- 
eral savings and loan association has to 
have a 5 percent surplus, which, added 
to the investment, would amount to 105 
percent, and they could loan only one- 
half of 1 percent of that. It could 
not loan more than one-half of 1 per- 
cent of what it has. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Most of us read the 
English language. It says “undivided 
profits, reserves, and surplus.” That is 
the 105 percent. It does not have any- 
thing to do with loans. These can be 
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40 times the amount of the undivided 
profits, reserves, and surplus. They can 
loan one-half of 1 percent of the larger 
sum, not of the 105 percent. 

This may be a good proposal, but, if 
it is, it should not be misrepresented. It 
is not one-half of the 105 percent that 
can be loaned. It is one-half of 1 
percent of the loans, There are count- 
less building and loan associations that 
have a million dollars and more, and 
they can make very substantial loans 
under this proposal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. May I have 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. BUSH. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think the Senator 
from New Mexico has brought out a 
point which is correct in all of its im- 
plications. I say again we have not had 
a@ report on this proposal. We have not 
had hearings on it. We have no docu- 
mentation on the proposal except letters 
in support of it. I do not think a Fed- 
eral savings and loan association should 
be permitted to invest in this kind of 
hazard. I say, last of all, it is a breach 
of the trust of the people who invest in 
savings and loan associations if we per- 
mit the associations to invest the funds 
in this potentially hazardous fashion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, my 
understanding is that the money savings 
accounts in all Federal savings and loan 
associations are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion up to $10,000 per account. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield me 2 or 3 min- 
utes? 

Mr. BUSH. Yes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am not going to 
argue the point when the Senator says 
the money is insured by the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation. 
The reason why it is insured by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration is that they are not making spec- 
ulative loans. They are not gambling. 
When the character of a building and 
loan association is changed into some- 
thing that can take speculative gambles, 
the whole concept of the organization is 
changed, because there are people who 
might have to bail building and loan as- 
sociations out of their bad building proj- 
ects. There are people here who know 
what happened to building and loan as- 
sociations in the past. 

I wish this proposal had been brought 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and people had testified on it. 
I wish we could have heard from the 
people who guarantee these loans and 
heard what they had to say about it. 
Certain Senators might change their 
tune on it. This is not a proper measure 
to be considering on the floor. It should 
be brought before the committee and 
we should have an opportunity to get re- 
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ports on it from people who work in this 
field. Here is a bill which came up in 
February. A report has not been made 
on it by the Budget Bureau. I do not 
have much money in building and loan 
associations, but many of us remember 
the wringer these associations went 
through in the thirties. I did participate 
as a relief administrator for people who 
lost their money in savings and loan 
institutions when the ones in their home- 
town went broke. I do not want to see 
that happen again. That is my sole 
consideration. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
how much time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 5 minutes. 
The minority has 12 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I do not wish to delay the proceedings 
any longer. In reply to the Senator 
from New Mexico, I am sure that the 
Senator from New Mexico, as is true of 
all other Senators, has offered many 
amendments on the floor which have 
never been considered by a committee. 
Any Member of the Senate is free to 
offer an amendment at any time on any 
bill. To make a big issue out of the 
fact that such a simple proposal, which 
does not require hearings to understand 
its implications, was not subject to 
hearings before the committee seems to 
me to be entirely without merit. 

With respect to the charge that this 
type of investment by a Federal savings 
and loan association is highly risky, 
I point out that already the banks of 
these States where these corporations 
have been formed, are permitted to in- 
vest in these development corporations, 
and these banks are subjected to strict 
regulation by State and Federal agen- 
cies. Any implication that this is some 
highly speculative, fly-by-night business 
is completely in error. I do not think 
the Senator from New Mexico should try 
to leave the impression that this type of 
investment is any more speculative than 
any other kind of new development. 

The experience of lending institutions 
in this type of program has been ex- 
tremely good. In fact, it has been ex- 
cellent in my State. I know that the 
Northeastern part of the Nation has 
also had good results from their pro- 
grams. 

There was testimony before the Sen- 
ate committee about the experience of 
the corporations which were formed in 
the Northeast when the committee con- 
sidered the legislation which led to SBA 
participation in this field. 

This proposal is an effort to make a 
small additional amount of money avail- 
able for loans to small businesses. ‘The 
loans are uniformly small. They do not 
run into millions of dollars. They will 
not be used to finance great oil compa- 
nies or other big corporations. I can 
understand that such a program means 
nothing to those companies. 

To say that this is more speculative 
than any other kind of local investment 
is entirely incorrect. The insurance 
companies, which are under severe re- 
strictions and regulations as to what 
they can do, are investing in limited 
amounts, in the same development cor- 
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porations in many States. The same is 
true with respect to banks. 

The banks are also subject to strict 
regulation, and 138 banks in Arkansas 
have already invested small amounts in 
the First Arkansas Development Finance 
Corp. The total commitments: from 
these banks are about $142 million. This 
is a community affair and these are 
prudent investments. 

I do not understand why the Senator 
is so concerned about the proposal. 
There is a limitation of $250,000 on the 
amount’ which any one of the associa- 
tions could lend to a development cor- 
poration. As the Senator said so well, 
the only purpose is to try to help in- 
dividual companies make a go of it on 
their own, instead of coming to the 
Federal Government for a handout. 
Every time we try to do something like 
this, the old “bugaboo” is raised about 
the operation being very speculative and 
very dangerous, and it is said it would 
endanger the solvency of savings and 
loan associations. That is nonsense. 
Federal savings and loan associations 
cannot make these loans until they have 
met the stated requirements, and then 
only if they are permitted by State law 
to do so. 

As the Senator said, even if these 
turned out to be bad investments it 
would not jeopardize the solvency of the 
company, in view of the limitations con- 
tained in the amendment. I do not wish 
to leave the impression that I think these 
would be bad investments, for I know 
they would not be. Experience with this 
type of credit program has been very 


good. 

That is all I have to say on this 
amendment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. The North Carolina 
Business Development Corporation has 
1,860 stockholders. Among those stock- 
holders are 92 commercial banks and 13 
life insurance companies. The develop- 
ment corporation takes first deeds of 
trust on the property of the small busi- 
nesses which obtain loans. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Such a loan is about as 
giltedged as a loan could be in any kind 
of investment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. All this is a de- 
vice to try to bring together in a pool 
the capital needed to fill this special gap 
in the credit field. Long hearings were 
held before the Committee on Banking 
and. Currency when I was chairman of 
the committee, in regard to the gap in 
credit between what is available, let us 
Say, to a very small grocery store and the 
credit available to a medium-sized store. 
Representatives of the Federal Reserve 
Board came before the committee and 
testified. The problem was studied for 2 
years, and legislation authorizing, small 
business investment companies and as- 
sistance to these development companies 
resulted. Now all we are trying to do is 
to give the development companies a 
better opportunity to function properly. 
a I yield back the remainder of my 

ime. 
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Mr.. ALLOTT. Madam President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Madam President, I 
suggest the absence of & quorum. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator withhold his suggestion? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I withhold the sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I yield back the, remainder of my time. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was not a sufficient second. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam President, 
I call up my amendment “6-2-61—B” 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 89, 
after line 14, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

Sec. 708. Section 814 of the Housing Act 
of 1954, as amended, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“RECORDS 

“Sec. 814. Every contract between the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency (or any 
Official or constituent thereof) and any per- 
son or local body (including any corporation 
or public or private agency or body) for a 
loan, advance, grant, or contribution under 
the United States Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, or any other Act shall provide that 
such person or local body shall keep such 
records as the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency (or such official or constituent 
thereof) shall from time to time prescribe, 
including records which permit a speedy and 
effective audit and will fully disclose the 
amount and the disposition by such person 
or local body of the proceeds of the loan, ad- 
vance, grant, or contribution, or any supple- 
ment thereto, the capital cost of any con- 
struction project for which any such loan, 
advance, grant, or contribution is made, and 
the amount of any private or other non- 
Federal funds used or grants-in-aid made 
for or in connection with any such project. 
No mortgage covering new or rehabilitated 
multifamily housing (as defined in section 
227 of the National Housing Act, as amend- 
ed) shall be insured unless the mortgagor 
certifies that he will Keep such records as are 
prescribed by the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner at the time of the certification and 
that they will be kept in such form as to 
permit a speedy and effective audit. The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency or any 
official or constituent agency thereof and the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
shall have access to and the right to examine 
and audit such records. ‘This section shall 
become effective on the first day after the 
first full calendar month following the date 
of approval of the Housing Act of 1961.” 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Madam Presi- 
dent, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
5 minutes. 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. I do - not think 
this will be a controversial amendment. 


EF hope not. 
Mr, SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. ROBERTSON..° I yield. ; 

Mr.'. SPARKMAN.:I iam: perfectly! 
willing to accept the amendment; The 
Senator from Indiana. {Mr. CapEHARtT! 
told: me he was willing to do so, also. 
I believe the Senator from Connecticut: 
[Mr. BusH] is familiar with the situa-’ 
tion. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, that is 
correct. The Senator from Indiana {Mr. 
CaAPEHART], who is necessarily absent, 
authorized me to say that he favors 
agreeing to the amendment. I do, also. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The amendment 
provides for orderly keeping of records 
and for making them available to prop- 
er Officials. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Exactly ‘so. I 
shall say no more. As a young lawyer, 
I learned not to argue further when 
the court agreed with me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do 
Senators yield back their remaining 
time? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield back all 


my time. 

Mr. BUSH. I yield back the time in 
opposition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia {Mr. Rosertson]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
I offer an amendment which I ask to 
have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 77 
it is proposed to strike out lines 12 
through 15, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 


(1) Section 231(c)(2) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) not exceed, for such part of such 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling use (excluding exterior land im- 
provements as defined by the Commissioner), 
$2,250 per room (or $9,000 per family unit 
if the number of rooms in such property or 
project is less than four per family unit): 
Provided, That as to projects to consist of 
elevator type structures, the Commissioner 
may, in his discretion, increase the dollar 
amount limitation of $2,250 per room. to 
not to exceed $2,750 per room and the dollar 
amount limitation of $9,000 per family unit 
to not to exceed $9,400 per family unit, as 
the case may be, to compensate for the 
higher costs incident to the construction of 
elevator-type structures of sound standards 
of construction and design; except that the 
Commissioner may, by regulation, increase 
any of the foregoing dollar amount limita- 
tions contained in this paragraph by not 
to exceed $1,250 per room, without regard 
to the number of rooms being less than four, 
or four or more, in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require;”’. 


Mr, SMATHERS.. Madam. President, 
I have discussed the amendment with 
the chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, the senior Senator from Indiana, 
and both favor this particular amend- 
ment. 
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_ The Federal housing authorities 
downtown do not oppose the amend- 
ment. The administration does not op- 
pose the amendment. The House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has 
already approved the amendment, and 
it. is at present in the House bill. 

In essence, the amendment would 
provide a)liberalization of section 231, 
which is the section of the bill which 
calls for the building of housing for the 
elderly. It would make it possible for 
private interests which might be inter- 
ested in building housing for the elderly 
to build more than a mere efficiency 
apartment. Surveys have shown that a 
number of elderly people, while not hav- 
ing much money, nevertheless would like 
to have more than an efficiency apart- 
ment. They would like to have an 
apartment with one bedroom and a 
separate living room, or possibly even 
two bedrooms. The purpose of the 
amendment is to allow the FHA Com- 
missioner, in his discretion, to examine 
an application and determine whether 
or not a guarantee will be given on this 
type of housing for the elderly, covering 
both efficiency apartments and some 
one- and two-bedroom apartments, 
which, under present law, cannot be 
built. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, as I 
have said, the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CaPEeHarT] is necessarily absent. 
However, he has authorized me to say 
that he favors the acceptance of the 
amendment, and I do so also. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
the Senator from Florida discussed the 
amendment with me. I believe it is a 
good proposal and I am willing to ac- 
cept it. I yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. SMATHERS. 
remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Madam President, 
since 1957 Congress has been encourag- 
ing the sponsoring of housing for the 
elderly, first under section 207 of the 
Housing Act, later under section 231, 
providing mortgage insurance under the 
administration of FHA. That the pro- 
gram would take a little time to get un- 
derway is understandable, but I have 
been perplexed that Florida should have 
enjoyed so little benefit from the pro- 
gram even though I have known of many 
groups proposing projects for location 
in my State, which has such great con- 
centration and annual increase of el- 
derly population. Until a year ago or 
thereabouts Florida had won but one ap- 
plication under the program, Douglas 
Gardens at Miami. Many groups pro- 
posing use of the program have been in 
evidence, but one by one they have faded 
away. At times I was inclined, from re- 
ports reaching me, to criticize FHA and 
its three underwriting offices in Florida 
for seeming failure to cooperate with, 
promote and encourage prospective 
sponsors who have wanted to use section 
231 in the providing of housing for the 


I yield back the 
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elderly. Too often well-intentioned 
groups have been discouraged when. ap- 
proaching FHA with proposals, even 
groups with substantial backing in their 
own right and the additional backing of 
mortgage insurance firms and banks. 

During the past year, and much more 
recently, evidence has come to my office 
of increasing interest in the section 231 
program on the part of those who would 
sponsor projects and were prepared to 
meet the FHA requirements attending 
the 5% percent mortgage insurance 
availability. Two or three more proj- 
ects have been received by FHA Florida 
offices in the past year, but I am con- 
stantly receiving requests for assistance 
in getting other proposed projects ap- 
proved by FHA. 

Turning to the hearings attending the 
pending housing bill we have sought for 
information that would be revealing of 
the general story of failure of the sec- 
tion 231 program. But little or no infor- 
mation can we find there. On the sub- 
ject of housing for the elderly all the 
emphasis seems to be on the direct loan 
program for which we last summer ap- 
propriated $20 million of a $50 million 
authorization, presumably for the pur- 
pose of piloting housing for low-income 
groups. For that program a $100 mil- 
lion authorization is now sought in the 
pending bill. 

This emphasis on the degree of sub- 
sidy resting in direct loaning at 34% per- 
cent to attain housing for the elderly 
would seem to mean that the section 
231 program had failed, was not being 
used. However the continuing interest 
in the program evidenced in my office 
caused my staff to make some inquiries 
of FHA authorities concerning the use 
made of the section 231 program 
throughout the country. The findings 
are startling and leave me with a feel- 
ing that our slowness in getting housing 
in Florida must be traceable in very 
substantial measure to the weakness of 
the FHA offices in my State. Other 
States have enjoyed much more sub- 
stantial benefit from the program. 

In the 4 years of availability of the 
mortgage insurance help to win housing 
for the elderly under sections 207 and 
231, as of April 30, 1961, $144 million 
of mortgage insurance is involved in 
projects completed, under construction 
and justified to the extent of being ac- 
cepted applications in process at the 
present time. According to the publica- 
tion by the Division of Statistics and 
Research of the FHA, this total is rep- 
resentative of 114 separate projects con- 
taining over 14,000 dwelling units. 

When I find Arizona with 10 of these 
projects, California with 15, Colorado 
with 7, Iowa with 4, Michigan with 4, 
Oregon with 7, Texas with 9, Washing- 
ton with 4, and Wisconsin with 9, there 
need be no wonderment that I bemoan 
the fact that my State, Florida, with its 
great and growing population of elderly, 
should have but 4 of this total of 114 
housing projects for the elderly. 

Learning that over half of these proj- 
ects were born since the beginning of the 
year 1960, and recalling that through 
the same period of time we had encoun- 
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tered so many Florida interests wanting 
to sponsor these section 231 projects for 
the accommodation of the elderly, I am 
left wondering why we are placing all 
present emphasis on the direct loan pro- 
gram and failing to recognize the pro- 
gram that has picked up such great ac- 
ceptance in the last year. 

One of the four sponsors of Florida 
231 projects, one in the course of con- 
struction, now inquires of my office to 
know whether they can renegotiate their 
financing from mortgage insurance at 
5% percent and have the benefit of the 
3% percent direct loan program about 
which so much is being written and 
talked. The writer says such a renego- 
tiation would mean a saving of as much 
as $20 per month in their rental charge 
for a unit of housing. He inquires also 
whether the denominational nonprofit 
organization he represents as sponsor 
of the project is going to be up against 
the competition of a direct loan project 
when the actual cost of a dwelling unit 
is about the same under one program as 
the other. “Is the direct loan program 
going to be for residence only by those 
elderly whose incomes are so limited that 
they cannot afford to pay the very rea- 
sonable and low rates our project will 
require,” is a serious question with which 
the writer concludes his letter. 

It seems to me that unless we restrict 
the use of this proposed direct loan 
money we are going to find ourselves 
walking into a pot of boiling water. I 
called the Special Assistant for Elderly 
Housing at FHA to inquire regarding 
the subject and questions of the afore- 
mentioned letter and was advised by him 
that there has been no policy determina- 
tion as yet as to when and where the 
direct loan program would apply for 
use. He told me that the institution of 
the direct loan program last fall had 
very materially slowed the filing of added 
section 231 projects long in the making, 
that sponsors are sitting back to see 
whether they could get in under the 
direct loan program being administered 
by HHFA. He thought there were 
several hundred projects, planned for 
advancement by sponsors as 231 projects, 
which would not file applications unless 
and until they knew they could not get in 
under the direct loan program. 

We had better think twice before we 
pass this pending housing bill without 
making clear a congressional intent to 
confine the direct loan program to the 
accommodation of people of limited 
income. 

Why substitute with subsidy in those 
cases where there is readiness and abil- 
ity to accommodate the elderly with 
projects which pay their own way? 

Why hinder and in effect put an end 
to a program that church and fraternal 
groups have used and will continue to 
use to meet the wants of the elderly 
without Government subsidy? Obviously 
such groups are not going to continue 
in that direction so long as there exists 
a prospect of access to direct loaning. 

We are led to believe that $100 million 
will be all that is required to finance the 
direct loan program for the year. But 
unless tight limitations covering its use 
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are fixed we can be quite certain that 
such an amount will not begin to cover 
the demand that will be found to exist. 
Two authorities have advised me that 
the demand in the first year could be as 
much as $2 billion if the program is 
permitted to absorb all all the projects 
anticipated of sponsorship throughout 
the country. 

$100 million? What can Congress be 
expected to do when church and frater- 
nal sponsors of existing section 231 
projects ask that they be treated as 
favorably as are new like groups which 
enjoy the large benefit of the direct loan 
program? That aggregate of mortgage 
insurance is $144 million. 

Unless the committee presenting the 
pending bill is prepared to reveal un- 
derstandings and limitations agreed 
upon in the administration of the direct 
loan program, the bill ought to await 
passage until the committee can write 
those limitations after further hearings 
of intent by the administration of 
HHFA. At the very least we ought to 
here and now amend the bill to provide 
that in no event shall the authorization 
for loaning under this program exceed 
$100 million in a calendar year. Per- 
haps we retain some controls by reason 
of the power of appropriating commit- 
tees to limit the money available, but I 
would think the Senate would want to do 
whatever is possible of doing to permit 
the existing section 231 program of 
housing for the elderly to supply the 
need in that large field which appears 
ready to use it, but not if it is going to 
have to compete with subsidy housing. 

If we are wanting to ease the way for 
sponsors and encourage the building of 
more housing for the elderly, why not ap- 
ply that easing to the section 231 pro- 
gram by lowering a bit the existing 5% 
percent interest requirement, by causing 
FNMA to abandon its 2-percent discount 
rate, and by reducing the one-half of 
1 percent FHA mortgage insurance pre- 
mium. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
could help its own section 231 program 
along materially if only it would see to it 
that there was such administration in its 
field offices as would give full coopera- 
tion to sponsors of elderly housing 

I will be the last to object to meeting 
the growing want for housing for the 
elderly. But I do not like the idea of 
direct loaning at rates lower than can be 
afforded by private industry to accom- 
modate that large element of our elderly 
who are ready and able to afford the 
accommodations wanted by using the 
existing mortgage insurance program 
available to those who would sponsor the 
housing. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, I 
call up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
will be stated. 

The Lectstative CLerK. On page 36, 
between lines 15 and 16 it is proposed 
to insert a new section, as follows: 
ENCOURAGEMENT OF HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY 

THROUGH CERTAIN TAX INCENTIVES 

Src. 202. (a) Part VI of subchapter B of 

chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
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1954 (relating to itemized deductions for 
individuals and corporations) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“Sec. 181. Amortization of housing facilities 
for elderly persons of low in- 
come 

“(a) ALLOWANCE OF DEpUCTION.— 

“*(1) ORIGINAL OWNER.—Any person who 
constructs a housing facility for elderly per- 
sons of low income (as defined in subsec- 
tion (d)(3)) shall, at his election, be en- 
titled to a deduction with respect to the 
amortization of the adjusted basis (for de- 
termining gain) of such facility based on a 
period of 60 months. The 60-month period 
shall begin as to any such facility, at the 
election of the taxpayer, with the month 
following the month in which the facility 
was completed, or with the succeeding tax- 
able year. 

“SUBSEQUENT OWNERS.—Any person who 
acquires a housing facility for elderly per- 
sons of low income from a taxpayer who— 

“(A) elected under subsection (b) to take 
the amortization deduction provided by this 
subsection with respect to such facility, and 

“(B) did not discontinue the amortization 
deduction pursuant to subsection (c)(1), 
shall, at his election, be entitled to a de- 
duction with respect to the adjusted basis 
(determined under subsection (f)(2)) of 
such facility based on the period, if any, re- 
maining (at the time of acquisition) in the 
60-month period elected under subsection 
(b) by the person who constructed such fa- 
cility. This paragraph shall not apply if, 
prior to the time of acquisition of such fa- 
cility, the amortization deduction has been 
terminated under subsection (c) (2). 

(3) AMOUNT OF DEDUCTION.—The amorti- 
zation deduction provided in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) shall be an amount, with respect to 
each month of the amortization period with- 
in the taxable year, equal to the adjusted 
basis of the facility at the end of such 
month, divided by the number of months 
(including the month for which the deduc- 
tion is computed) remaining in the period. 
Such adjusted basis at the end of the month 
shall be computed without regard to the 
amortization deduction for such month. 
The amortization deduction above provided 
with respect to any month shall be in lieu 
of the depreciation deduction with respect 
to such facility for such month provided by 
section 167. 

“(b) ELECTION OF AMORTIZATION.—The 
election of the taxpayer under subsection 
(a#)(1) to take the amortization deduction 
and to begin the 60-month period with the 
month following the month in which the 
facility was completed shall be made only 
by a statement to that effect in the return 
for the taxable year in which the facility 
was completed. The election of the taxpayer 
under subsection (a)(1) to take the amor- 
tization deduction and to begin such period 
with the taxable year succeeding such year 
shall be made: only by a statement to that 
effect in the return for such succeeding tax- 
able year. The election of the taxpayer 
under subsection (a)(2) to take the amor- 
tization deduction shall be made only by a 
statement to that effect in the return for the 
taxable year in which the facility was ac- 
quired, Notwithstanding the preceding 
three sentences, the election of the taxpayer 
under subsection (a) (1) or (2) may be 
made, under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary or his delegate may prescribe, before 
the time prescribed in the applicable sen- 
tence, 

“(c) TERMINATION OF AMORTIZATION DeE- 
DUCTION.— 

“(1) TERMINATION. B¥ TAXPAYER.—A tax- 
payer which has elected under subsection (b) 
to take the amortization deduction provided 
in subsection (a) may at any time after 
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making such election, discontinue the amor- 
tization deduction with respect to the re- 
mainder of the amortization period, such 
discontinuance to begin as of the beginning 
of any month specified by the taxpayer in a 
notice in writing filed with the Secretary or 
his delegate before the beginning of such 
month. 

(2) TERMINATION BY SECRETARY.—The 
amortization deduction provided in subsec- 
tion (a) shall terminate with respect to any 
housing facility for elderly persons of low 
income if the Secretary or his delegate finds 
that, during any month, any of the occu- 
pied. dwelling units in such facility, or of 
which such facility is a part, is not occupied 
by an elderly person of low income (within 
the meaning of subsection (d)(4)). Such 
termination shall be effective as of the be- 
ginning of the month in respect of which 
such finding is made. 

“(3) DEPRECIATION DEDUCTION.—The depre- 
ciation deduction provided under section 167 
shall be allowed, beginning with the first 
month as to which the amortization deduc- 
tion does not apply, and the taxpayer shall 
not be entitled to any further amortization 
deduction with respect to such facility. 

“(d) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
section— 

(1) ELDERLY PERSON OF LOW INCOME.—-The 
term ‘elderly person of low income’ means, 
with respect to any housing facility, an in- 
dividual who has attained the age of 60 
and— 

“(A) whose annual income, together with 
the annual incomes of all individuals who 
maintain their principal place of abode with 
him, is below the median annual family 
income of families residing in the area in 
which such housing facility is located, and 

“(B) who cannot afford to pay sufficient 
rent to cause private enterprise in such area 
to provide him and the individuals who 
maintain their principal place of abode with 
him with decent, safe, and sanitary rental 
housing. 

“(2) HousInG FaciLiry.—The term ‘hous- 
ing facility’ means any property which pro- 
vides 8 or more dwelling units, and any 
property which together with other adjacent 
property or properties of the taxpayer pro- 
vides 8 or more dwelling units. Such term 
includes only property of a character which 
is subject to the allowance for depreciation 
provided in section 167. 

“(3) HOUSING FACILITIES FOR ELDERLY PER- 
SONS OF LOW INCOME.—The term ‘housing fa- 
cility for elderly persons of low income’ 
means any housing facility— 

“(A) the construction of which is com- 
pleted after December 81, 1960, 

“(B) which is constructed to provide 
rental housing for elderly persons of low in< 
come, 

“(C) the dwelling units in which, or of 
which such housing facility is a part, are 
specially designed for the use and occupancy 
of elderly persons, and 

“(D) with respect to which a certificate 
has been issued by the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator under subsection (e). 
If any housing facility is converted, through 
alteration, reconstruction, or remodeling, in- 
to a housing facility for elderly. persons of 
low income (as defined in the preceding 
sentence), or if any housing facility for eld- 
erly persons of low income (as so defined) 
is altered, reconstructed, or remodeled so as 
to increase the number of dwelling units in 
such facility, or of which such. facility is 2 
part, such alteration, reconstruction, or re- 
modeling shall be treated as the construc- 
tion of a housing facility for elderly persons 
of low income. The term housing facility 
for elderly persons of low income does not 
include any housing facility which is con- 
structed or acquired with funds granted or 
loaned, or the repayment of which is guaran- 
teed or insured, by the United States or any 
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agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, or by any State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof or any agency or instrumental- 
ity of any State or political subdivision. 

“(4) OCCUPANCY OF DWELLING UNITS BY 
ELDERLY PERSONS OF LOW INCOME.—A dwelling 
unit shall be considered as occupied by an 
elderly person of low income only if— 

“(A) the dwelling unit is the principal 
place of abode of one or more elderly persons 
of low income, and 

“(B) if any individual (other than the 
spouse of an elderly person of low income) 
who is not an elderly person of low income 
also makes such dwelling unit his principal 
Place of abode, the combined adjusted gross 
incomes of all such individuals is less than 
the combined adjusted gross incomes of 
the elderly persons of low income and their 
spouses who make such unit their principal 
place of abode. 

“(e) CERTIFICATION BY HOUSING AND HOME 
FINANCE ADMINISTRATOR.— 

“(1) APPLICATION.—Any person who after 
December 31, 1961, completes the construc- 
tion of a housing facility for elderly persons 
of low income may apply to the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator for a cer- 
tificate under this subsection. Such ap- 
plication shall be filed at such time, shall be 
in such form, and shall contain such infor- 
mation as the Administrator may prescribe 
by regulations. 

“(2) REQUIREMENTS.—The Administrator 
shall issue a certificate with respect to a 
housing facility if he is satisfied that— 

“(A) such housing facility has been con- 
structed to provide rental housing for elderly 
persons of low income, and the dwelling 
units in such housing facility, or of which 
such housing facility is a part, are specially 
designed for the use and occupancy of 
elderly persons; 

“(B) no part of the cost of the construc- 
tion of such housing facility has been or 
will be defrayed from funds granted or 
loaned, or the repayment of which is guar- 
anteed or insured, by the United States or 
any agency or instrumentality of the United 
States, or by any State or political subdi- 
vision thereof or any agency or instrumen- 
tality of any State or political subdivision; 

“(C) the portion of the cost of construc- 
tion of such housing facility allocable to 
each dwelling unit does not exceed an 
amount prescribed by the Administrator for 
the area in which such housing facility is 
located; and 

“(D) for a period of twenty years com- 
m@ncing with the completion of the con- 
stquction of such housing facility— 

(i) the dwelling units in such housing 
facility, or of which such facility is a part, 
will be made available solely for occupancy 
by elderly persons of low income, and 

“(ii) the rent which will be charged for 
occupancy of a dwelling unit will not exceed 
such amount as the Administrator may ap- 
prove as being within the ability of elderly 
persons of low income residing in the area 
in which such facility is located to pay. 


The Administrator may require an applicant 
to provide such assurances with respect to 
the requirements of subparagraph (D) as 
he may prescribe by regulations and such 
additional assurances with respect to such 
requirements as he may prescribe with re- 
spect to any housing facility. Such assur- 
ances shall be in such form as the Adminis- 
trator deems necessary to insure compliance 
with such requirements, and may include 
covenants, conditions, and bonds. 

“(3) REMODELED HOUSING FACILITY.—In the 
case of a housing facility for elderly persons 
of low income within the meaning of the 
second sentence of subsection (d)(3), the 
cost of construction referred to in para- 
graph (2) means only the cost of the altera- 
tion, reconstruction, or remodeling which 
constitutes construction within the meaning 
of such sentence. 
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“(4) PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATION.—-AN ap- 
plication under paragraph (1) may be filed 
with respect to any housing facility prior to 
the completion of the construction of such 
housing facility. The Administrator may, 
by regulations, provide for the issuance of a 
conditional certificate to any such applicant 
if it appears from the information contained 
in his application that such housing facility 
will, upon completion, fulfill the require- 
ments for a certificate prescribed by para- 
graph (2). 

“(5) REGULATIONS.—The Administrator 
shall prescribe such regulations as he deems 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
subsection. 

“(f) DETERMINATION OF ADJUSTED Basis.— 

(1) ORIGINAL OWNERS.—For purposes of 
subsection (a)(1), in determining the ad- 
justed basis of any housing facility for 
elderly persons of low income— 

“(A) if the construction of such facility 
was begun before January 1, 1961, there shall 
be included only so much of the amount of 
the adjusted basis (computed without re- 
gard to this subsection) as is properly at- 
tributable to construction after December 31, 
1960; and 

“(B) if the facility is a housing facility 
for elderly persons of low income within the 
meaning of the second sentence of subsec- 
tion (d)(3), there shall be included only so 
much of the amount otherwise included in 
such adjusted basis as is properly attribut- 
able to the alteration, reconstruction, or 
remodeling. 

(2) SUBSEQUENT OWNERS.—For purposes 
of subsection (a)(2), the adjusted basis of 
any housing facility for elderly persons of 
low income shall be whichever of the fol- 
lowing amounts is the smaller: 

“(A) the basis (unadjusted) of such fa- 
cility for purposes of this section in the 
hands of the transferor, donor, or grantor, 
adjusted as if such facility in the hands of 
the taxpayer had a substituted basis within 
the meaning of section 1016(b); or 

“(B) so much of the adjusted basis (for 
determining gain) of the facility in the 
hands of the taxpayer (computed without 
regard to this subsection) as is properly 
attributable to construction after December 
31, 1960. 

“(3) SEPARATE FACILITIES; SPECIAL RULE.—If 
any existing housing facility for elderly per- 
sons of low income as defined in the first 
sentence of subsection (d) (3) is altered, re- 
constructed, or remodeled as provided in the 
second sentence of subsection (d) (3), the 
expenditures for such alteration, reconstruc- 
tion, or remodeling shall not be applied in 
adjustment of the basis of such existing 
facility but a separate basis shall be com- 
puted as if the part altered, reconstructed, 
or remodeled were a new and separate hous- 
ing facility for elderly persons of low income. 

“(g) DEPRECIATION DepucTION.—If the ad- 
justed basis of a housing facility for elderly 
persons of low income (computed without 
regard to subsection (f)) exceeds the ad- 
justed basis computed under subsection (f), 
the depreciation deduction provided by sec- 
tion 167 shall, despite the provisions of sub- 
section (a)(3) of this section, be allowed 
with respect to such facility as if the ad- 
justed basis for the purpose of such deduc- 
tion were an amount equal to the amount 
of such excess. 

“(h) Lire TENANT AND REMAINDERMAN.— 
In the case of property held by one person 
for life with remainder to another person, 
the amortization deduction provided in sub- 
section (a) shall be computed as if the life 
tenant were the absolute owner of the prop- 
erty and shali be allowed to the life tenant. 

“(i) Cross REFERENCE.— 

“For special rule with respect to gain de- 
rived from the sale or exchange of property 
the adjusted basis of which is determined 
with regard to this section, see section 1238.” 
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(b) (1) The table of sections for part VI of 
the subchapter B of chapter 1 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof 


“Sec. 181. Amortization of housing facilities 
for elderly persons of low in- 
come.” 

(2) Section 1238 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to amortization in ex- 
cess of depreciation) is amended by inserting 
after “section 168 (relating to amortization 
deduction of emergency facilities)” the fol- 
lowing: “or section 181 (relating to amorti- 
zation deduction of housing facilities for 
elderly persons of low income)”. 

(c) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall apply to taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1960. 


On page 36, line 18, strike out “202” 
and insert “‘203’’. 

On page 37, line 2, strike out 
and insert “204’’. 

On page 37, line 18, strike out 
and insert “‘205”’. 

On page 38, line 8, strike out 
and insert “206’’. 

On page 39, line 10, strike out 
and insert “207”. 

On page 40, line 23, strike out 
and insert “208”. 

On page 41, line 23, strike out 
and insert “209”. 


“203” 
“204” 
“205” 
“206” 
“207” 
“208” 





AMENDMENT OF INDIAN CLAIMS 
COMMISSION ACT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Indiana yield to 
me 2 minutes on his amendment? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate the amendments of the House of 
Representatives to Senate bill 751. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 751) to amend the Indian Claims 
Commission Act, which were, to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

That section 23 of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act approved August 13, 1946 (60 
Stat. 1049, 1055; 25 U.S.C. sec. 70v), is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 23. The existence of the Commis- 
sion shall terminate at the end of five years 
from and after April 10, 1962, or at such 
earlier time as the Commission shall have 
made its final report to the Congress on all 
claims filed with it. Upon its dissolution 
the records of the Commission shall be deliv- 
ered to the Archivist of the United States.” 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to terminate the existence of the 
Indian Claims Commission, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. Madam President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. I have discussed 
this subject with both the majority 
leader and the minority leader, and the 
majority and minority ranking members 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs having committee jurisdiction, 
and they have no objection to the sug- 
gested action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON }. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low- 
income families, to promote orderly ur- 
pan development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Indi- 
ana yield to himself? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

Madam President, the amendment has 
been discussed with the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Housing, the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], 
and also the senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. CAPEHART], the ranking Republican 
member of the committee. The senior 
Senator from Indiana has indicated to 
me that he is in favor of the amendment. 
I believe members of his staff will be able 
to verify that statement. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. I have not had an op- 
portunity to study the amendment, but 
I notice that it is an amendment which 
deals with the subject of taxes. 

Mr.HARTKE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BUSH. I wonder if it is appro- 
priate for the Senate to legislate a tax 
measure on a housing bill. I ask my 
friend the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama, who is in charge of the bill, 
what he has to say on that subject? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. When the junior 
Senator from Indiana discussed this 
subject with me I raised exactly the same 
question with him. I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that the committee had 
always been quite careful to avoid deal- 
ing with tax legislation. I reminded 
him, however, that he was a member of 
the Committee on Finance. I suggested 
yesterday that he have the amendment 
printed and have it available on the 
table so that any member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance who might have ob- 
jection to it could so state. 

I am in favor of the principle con- 
tained in the amendment. I have great 
respect for the jurisdiction of the vari- 
ous committees. I note the presence in 
the chamber of other members of the 
Committee on Finance. I think it is 
up to the members of the Committee on 
Finance to raise objections to the 
amendment, if they care to do so. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, I 
think any Senator could raise an objec- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to make 
myself clear. I said to the Senator from 
Indiana that I favored the principle and 
I would not oppose the amendment, but 
I see in it a jurisdictional involvement, 
involving the committee on which he 
serves. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 
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Mr. BUSH. I not only object to the 
amendment on the basis of jurisdiction, 
but also on the basis of principle, 
namely, dealing with selective tax revi- 
sion in a housing bill. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, I 
discussed this subject with the senior 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapeHart], 
and he has stated that he is willing to 
accept the amendment. The amend- 
ment would not affect any revenue at 
the present time. No homes of the sort 
covered are presently being built. The 
amendment would provide for amortiza- 
tion over a 60-month period for people 
who are willing to construct homes for 
the elderly. The amendment would af- 
fect none of the parts of the bill pres- 
ently before this body. In other words, 
no tax revenue is being derived from 
this type of building at the present time. 
The amendment would provide for 
private investment of capital in housing 
for the elderly. If any of the type of 
buildings covered were constructed, the 
amendment would provide not alone jobs 
for those building that type of struc- 
ture, but would provide an opportunity 
for those who are willing to invest their 
money to move into a new field, and it 
would provide for the Treasury some 
additional taxation from a source from 
which no revenue is coming at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. BUSH. I think the Senator from 
Indiana makes an interesting argument 
for the purposes of the amendment, but 
I still object on the basis that the amend- 
ment would give a special tax privilege 
to a special builder for a special pur- 
pose. I cannot see the justice of so do- 
ing. If we attach little tax privileges to 
every bill that comes before us, the tax 
laws will soon be rewritten in this ses- 
sion. 

Therefore, I shall have to oppose the 
amendment, not on the basis of merit, 
but on the basis that this is the wrong 
place and time to consider this question, 
and we should not be giving special tax 
advantages in this kind of bill or in any 
kind of bill. If tax deduction privileges 
are to be proposed, I believe the question 
should come before the Committee on 
Finance, and hearings should be held, 
with reasons stated as to why this par- 
ticular operation should enjoy a tax 
advantage or special tax consideration. 

So with all respect to my good friend 
and his senior colleague, I shall have 
to oppose the amendment on that basis. 

Mr. HARTKE. Madam President, the 
purpose of the amendment to the hous- 
ing bill is very simple. It is presented 
as an amendment for the reason that it 
deals with housing, and if we are to 
provide decent housing for the 16 million 
people who are now over the age of 65, 
it is apparent that it would be more de- 
sirable to try to finance the additional 
housing through private investment 
rather than to have the financing come 
from the Government in the form of 
either a direct subsidy, loans, or grants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Connecticut raise the 
question of constitutionality? 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, I did 
not raise the question of constitutional- 
ity, but if there is one available, I will 
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raise it.. I ask if a point of order is in- 
volved. I ask the Chair to rule on the 
question as to whether a point of order 
is involved in connection with tax legis- 
lation on a housing bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair reads from page 20 of Senate Pro- 
cedure: 

The question of the constitutionality of a 
measure originating in the Senate as being 
revenue raising in nature or the constitu- 
tionality of a revenue raising amendment is 
submitted by the Presiding Officer directly to 
the Senate for determination. 

It is not within the province of the Pre- 
siding Officer to rule a bill or an amendment 
out of order on the ground that it is uncon- 
stitutional; the Presiding Officer has no au- 
thority or power to pass on the constitu- 
tionality of a measure or amendment; that 
is a matter for the Senate itself to decide. 


The Chair, therefore, submits to the 
Senate the question, Is the amendment 
in order? 

Mr. HOLLAND. The question is de- 
batable, is it not? 

The 
question is debatable. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be not 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. HARTKE. I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is out of order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida does not know what the point 
of order involves. He is being asked to 
vote on whether an amendment is con- 
stitutional, without hearing any argu- 
ment on it. That kind of procedure 
cannot be justified. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I was trying to 
help the Senator by giving him some 
time so that he could speak on it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Iam notin the posi- 
tion to argue the point. I am being 
asked to vote on the constitutionality 
of a proposal without knowing what the 
proposal is and without having an op- 
portunity to square it against the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. Both sides 
have offered to yield back the remainder 
of their time. Therefore we cannot 
learn anything about it. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, I re- 
serve my time, for the moment. We 
have been discussing the merits of this 
question for about 20 minutes. If the 
Senator was not present in the Cham- 
ber, Iam sorry. I have insisted that this 
is not an appropriate proposal to be con- 
sidered in connection with the housing 
bill, and that it should be referred to 
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the Committee on Finance. It deals 
with taxes. I oppose it on that basis. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Madam President, 
@ parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I read from the 
unanimous-consent agreement: 

“Ordered, That * * * debate on any mo- 
tion or appeal, except a motion to lay on 
the table, shall be limited to 1 hour.” 


Inasmuch as there is a motion before 
the Senate to determine whether the 
Senate has constitutional authority to 
consider the amendment, I ask whether 
this question is outside the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that 30 minutes is al- 
lowed to each side for discussing the 
constitutionality of the amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, in 
order to dispose of the question, I move 
that the amendment be referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the motion of the 
Senator from Connecticut is out of 
order. 

Mr. BUSH. I move that the amend- 
ment be laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No de- 
bate is permitted on a motion to lay on 
the table. (Putting the question.) 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. BUSH. I withdraw the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion before the Senate is to lay on the 
table the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HarTKE]. 
The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion. 

The motion to lay on the table was 

to 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
yesterday an amendment was offered 
which contained a technical defect. I 
refer to the amendment which was of- 
fered by the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Grueninc]. It related to the additional 
cost per room for housing in Alaska. It 
is an amendment on page 42, lines 5 and 
6 of the bill. If reference is made to 
the bill I can point out the error that 
was made. In the second line of the 
amendment there were the words “$2,000 
per room.” Those words were included 
within quotation marks. They should 
not have been included. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the reconsideration of 
the vote by which the amendment was 


adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Now I send to the 
desk the corrected amendment and ask 
for its approval. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment wili be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 42 
it is proposed to substitute the follow- 
ing for lines 5 and 6: “(2) striking in 
paragraph (5) ‘($2,500 per room in the 

* case of Alaska or in the case of ac- 
* eommodations designed specifically for 
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elderly families) ,’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘($3,000 per room in the case 
of Alaska, or in the case of accommoda- 
tions designed specifically for elderly 
families $3,000 per room and $3,500 per 
room in the case of Alaska)’;” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Madam President, I 
call up my amendment “J.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
beginning with line 18, strike out all 
through line 16, on page 6. 

On page 6, line 17, strike out “(8)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

On page 7, line 15, strike out “(9)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(7)”. 

On page 8, line 4, strike out “(10)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(8)”. 

On page 8, strike out line 21. 

On page 8, line 22, strike out “(12)” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘'(9)”. 

On page 9, beginning with line 6, 
strike out all through the period in line 
20. 

On page 9, lines 21 and 22, strike out 
“subsection (d) (2) or (d) (4) of”. 

On page 10, line 4, strike out “(13)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(10)”. 

On page 10, beginning with the colon 
in line 20, strike out all through line 6, 
on page 11, and insert in lieu thereof a 
period. 

On page 12, line 3, strike out “(14)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(11)”. 

On page 12, line 6, strike out “; and” 
and insert in lieu thereof a period. 

On page 12, strike out lines 7 through 


On page 12, beginning with line 24, 
strike out all through line 10 on page 
13. 

On page 72, beginning with line 20, 
strike out all through line 3 on page 73, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(e) Section 212 of such Act is amended 
by striking out in the second sentence of 
subsection (a) “any mortgage under section 
220” and inserting in lieu thereof “any loan 
or mortgage under section 220 or section 
233”. 


Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
to begin with, I allocate only 5 minutes 
to myself. I shall not take very long, 
because the amendment was discussed at 
great length last week. 

I think the amendment speaks for it- 
self. It would strike from the bill a new 
section by which FHA insurance would 
be extended to 40-year mortgages. A 
40-year provision is in the present law 
and has been there for a number of years. 
However, it applies only—and I think 
possibly rightly—to persons displaced 
by an act of Government, such as urban 
renewal or highway construction, or for 
some other reason beyond the control of 
the home owner. In that instance, the 
Government wants the land on which the 
house is situated. The Government 
takes the property and the owner must 
move. He must find and buy a new 
house, and he must move. Under those 
circumstances, Congress has been very 
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liberal and has provided that the Goy- 
ernment will insure such a mortgage up 
to 40 years. 

The bill contains a provision that pub- 
lic housing authorities may build houses 
for rental purposes for people in the so- 
called middle-income class. Therefore, 
there is injected into the bill public hous- 
ing for so-called middle-income people, 
the housing to be built by public author- 
ities anywhere in the United States. 
That, I think, is bad, as is also the 40- 
year provision. I think the whole sec- 
tion ought to be rejected. 

The administration and Senators who 
have advocated this section have done so 
on the basis that the program was to be 
a 2-year experiment. In other words, 
there must have been some doubt about 
the practicability and sensibility of it, 
or they would not have said it was to be 
an experiment. They admit that they 
have referred to it as an experimental 
policy and propose to try it out for a 
couple of years. That is proof that they 
are not certain that it is a good policy. 
I do not think it is good. I do not be- 
lieve the people will be rendered a service 
by selling them houses and giving them 
40 years to pay for them, with no down- 
payment. I am certain that the US. 
Government, the housing business, and 
the people of the country will not be done 
any good if mayors or other public of- 
ficials of cities in the United States or- 
ganize public authorities so as to include 
middle-income people in public housing 
projects, because the bill also permits, 
under those circumstances, reduced in- 
terest rates. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Indiana 
yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do I correctly 
understand that the Senator’s amend- 
ment proposes to strike out all the pro- 
visions relating to the 40-year, no-down- 
payment plan? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It would strike out 
the provision which relates to the in- 
clusion of middle-income people in 
public housing. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It does not ap- 
ply to housing for the elderly? 

Mr. CAPEHART. It does not apply 
to housing for the elderly, to college 
housing, or to any other sections of 
existing law. In other words, this is a 
new section which the committee wrote 
into the bill, or which the administra- 
tion advocated. 

By eliminating this provision, the 
present law, which has been in effect for 
many years, will remain as it is. There 
was no testimony—at least, no profound 
testimony—that such a provision was 
needed. It is an experiment. The ad- 
ministration freely admitted that it was 
contemplated as an experiment, and 
that it would be tried out for a couple 
of years, to see how it worked. 

The worst section in the present law, 
so far as repossessions and defaults are 
concerned, is the section I described a 
moment ago, which permits mortgages 
to be guaranteed up to 40 years, with no 
downpayments, for displaced persons. 
So there is no need for the proposal 
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which has been placed in the bill. I 
think it goes beyond what the people 
who originally conceived the idea of 
FHA insured mortgages ever had in 
mind. 

Madam President, I do not see any 
necessity for the provision. I think we 
will regret the day it is adopted, if it is 
adopted in this Congress. I think the 
period for the mortgage is entirely too 
long. I hope this section will be elim- 
inated. To do so would not weaken the 
FHA. To do so would not weaken the 
Housing Act, because this proposal is 
new; it has never been tried before. 

Another bad feature is that while we 
talk about the provision being for mid- 
dle-income people, there is no definition 
of middle-income people. 

There is no definition of the respec- 
tive income groups. 

While the bill provides that the hous- 
ing shall be for middle-income people, 
it does not in any way spell out what is 
meant by middle-income people. It 
merely provides that the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner may insure FHA 
mortgages up to 40 years without any 
downpayment on a house which does 
not cost more than $15,000. The cost 
does not need to go that high. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
other 3 minutes. 

It should not take long for a Senator 
to make up his mind on this question. 
There is no reason to debate it at length. 
The question is whether we want to in- 
clude in the housing legislation a new 
section which will provide for 40-year 
mortgages. That is the question. Do 
we want to liberalize the law to that 
extent? In my opinion, to do so would 
constitute a start toward weakening the 
housing institution. 

Mr. COOPER. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I was interested in the 
Senator’s statement that no evidence 
was introduced in the hearings concern- 
ing the eligibility of persons to secure 
these loans. 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. Is there anything in 
the bill or in the hearings which estab- 
lishes the criteria for eligibility for so- 
called middle-income loans? 

Mr. CAPEHART. The provision cov- 
ers both rental properties and sale prop- 
erties. One may build houses on the 40- 
year mortgage, no-downpayment plan 
and then rent the property, or he may 
buy and sell houses on that basis to indi- 
vidual buyers. 

As I said a moment ago, a public au- 
thority may be established under this 
section to build housing at a reduced in- 
terest rate, a rate as low as 3% percent. 
The result would be subsidized public 
housing. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that; but 
is there anything in the bill which estab- 
lishes or defines eligibility? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to be fair 
and honest. I do not think there is. 
The able Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] will speak on the amend- 
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ment shortly. He may disagree with me 
on this point, but I do not think he will. 
I believe the formula or test of the cri- 
teria is that a 40-year mortgage, with no 
downpayment, cannot be insured, if the 
house costs more than $15,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
again expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. 
more minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Was there any evi- 
dence to indicate that when a person 
received a loan to build a house, he 
would obtain any equity in the house? 

Mr. CAPEHART. He would receive 
no equity. I think the testimony was 
that it would be 7 years before he would 
have any equity in it; and I think there 
was testimony to the effect that at the 
end of 20 years the house would be worth 
less than the total amount of the pay- 
ments—beyond the interest—which had 
been made up to that time. So there is 
nothing sound about the proposal. 

On page 4 of the report, at the top of 
the page, we find this statement: 

Proposals designed to provide Federal as- 
sistance for housing families who are not 
eligible for low-rent public housing, but 
who cannot afford decent privately financed 
housing, are not new to this committee. 


Just what does that statement mean? 
In all fairness, I wanted to read it, be- 
cause, although it is a criterion, there is 
nothing specific about it. 

Madam President, I hope very much 
that the new 40-year mortgage provi- 
sions will be stricken from the bill. If 
they are not, I hope it will be amended 
so as to make it more practical, more 
workable, and more in the interest of 
those who buy houses, because this pro- 
vision would invite a person to purchase 
a house on the basis of a 40-year-repay- 
ment plan, with no down payment; and 
he could live in the house 3, or 4, or 5 
years, have no equity whatever in the 
house, proceed to wreck the house while 
he was living in it, and then leave it. 
In that event, the Federal Government 
would have to repossess the house, then 
in a wrecked condition. In my opinion, 
that would weaken the HHFA, which has 
been a good institution. I believe there 
could be no other result, because I do 
not believe Congress can change human 
nature. I think many persons would 
purchase such houses; and I think many 
of them would live in the houses for 3, 4, 
or 5 years, and then would walk out; and 
I believe that in that period of time they 
would, unfortunately, wreck the houses, 
because I do not think anyone who 
would buy a house on such a basis would 
have any feeling other than that he was 
only paying rent, and he would not have 
any particular feeling of responsibility 
for the maintenance of the house in good 
condition, because he would know that 
long before the 40 years had passed, the 
house would be in quite bad condition. I 
would not attempt in any way to belittle 
any of the houses or their quality; but I 
believe that such houses, which would 
cost up to $15,000, would be in bad con- 
dition after 40 years had elapsed. 

Many people—particularly the kind of 
people who might take advantage of such 
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a proposal—move from town to town and 
from neighborhood to neighborhood, be- 
cause their jobs require them to move or 
because they lose one job and get a new 
one, somewhere else. 

So I think this proposal would have an 
extremely bad effect on the Housing Au- 
thority; and I believe the best proof of 
that is found in the fact that those in 
the administration who are advocating 
this program say it is experimental. But 
it is impossible to experiment with such 
an arrangement within a period of 2 
years. Such an experiment would take 
10 years. Two years would not be suffi- 
cient, because it would take some time 
for the program to get underway, and 
soon the 2 years would have gone by. 

So, Madam President, I hope this 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana strikes at the heart of the bill. 

I wish to correct one statement the 
Senator from Indiana made; I am sure 
it was only a slip of the tongue. The 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
does not relate at all to sales property. 
It relates only to rental property which 
is built for the purpose of making rental 
housing available to families of low in- 
come who could not otherwise afford to 
have decent, safe, and sanitary housing. 

Madam President, this proposal was 
not brought to life by the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Indiana realizes the source 
of the proposal. In 1953, President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower appointed an ad- 
visory commission to make a study of 
housing and to make recommendations. 
This is one of the recommendations. 
The Chairman of that Commission was 
Albert Cole, who served as head of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. His 
recommendation was: 

For an experimental period of 2 years, the 
Federal Housing Administration should be 
ene to insure 40-year, 100-percent 
oans. 


The origin of the proposal was in the 
recommendation by President Eisen- 
hower’s advisory commission. 

Following that, President Eisenhower 
sent to Congress a bill to put into effect 
that recommendation; and the bill was 
introduced by the then chairman of the 
Banking and Currency. Committee, the 
senior Senator from Indiana [Mr. CapE- 
HART!. He worked for the passage of the 
bill back in the 83d Congress; and his 
committee reported the bill. So this is 
not a new proposal. It would amend the 
very section to which the Senator from 
Indiana referred, namely, section 221. 

That section now authorizes 100 per- 
cent insured housing, with 40-year mort- 
gages. Congress has done that in the 
past, and initiated it under President 
Eisenhower, during a Republican-con- 
trolled Congress, and put it into effect 
following the recommendation of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, then 
under the chairmanship of the senior 
Senator from Indiana. 
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Mr. BUSH. Madam President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iryield. 

Mr. BUSH. Will the Senator refresh 
my yaemory as to whether the bill he is 
discussing called for subsidized interest 
and a FNMA support of $750 million? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am sure the 
¥NMA support was provided for. 

Mr. BUSH. Did it also provide for a 
subsidized interest rate? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would have to 
check on that; I am not certain. But 
it did provide for 100 percent, 40-year 
mortgages. That plan came from Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, and it was reported 
to the Senate by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. CapeHartT], and was fought 
for by him; and, essentially, that pro- 
gram was put into effect. 

Mr. BUSH. Madam President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr.,BUSH. Was that bill limited to 
families which were displaced by the 
slum clearance and urban renewal pro- 
grams, or did the bill apply to all middle- 
income families? 

Mr; SPARKMAN. The bill Congress 
passed was limited to those who were 
dislocated by governmental action. 

Mr. BUSH. That is an important dif- 
ference between the two bills. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I realize that. But 
I have said—and I think this fact should 
be clearly understood—that this is a sub- 
sidized program, in that it makes money 
available at an interest rate as low as 
3% percent. That is the extent of the 
subsidization. For years, private enter- 
prise has urged us to find some program 
as a substitute for public housing, and 
we have tried todoso. I submit that this 
is the best proposal that has yet been 
brought forward; and Senators must 
admit that the subsidy provided for in 
this bill is much less than that provided 
in the ordinary public housing program. 

The price of housing has been contin- 
ually rising, until today 65 percent of 
the families in the United States receive 
incomes too low to make it possible for 
them to purchase the typical FHA house. 
I refer to the typical, average FHA house. 
Of course, some buyers are able to pur- 
chase some of the FHA houses. But the 
great mass market is denied the bene- 
fits under the regular FHA program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator from 
Alabama describe in greater detail why 
the average American family, one of the 
group which comprises 65 percent of all 
American families—is not able to pur- 
chase such houses; and will he state the 
main factor which contributes to the 
high cost of houses? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not have the 
exact figures before me, but I have seen 
them. According to the census for the 
past year, 65 percent of the heads of 
American families received incomes not 
in excess of $6,000 or $6,500. The typi- 
cal FHA house last year cost $15,000. 
Under a rough rule of thumb, in order to 
afford that kind of house, a person would 
have to have an income of between 
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$6,000 and $6,500; and 65 percent of the 
heads of American families do not have 


such income. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The immediate im- 
pact upon me is that a person earning 
$6,500 a year ought to be in a position to 
buy a $15,000 home, unless there are 
factors which contribute to the cost of a 
$15,000 house that are abnormal and 
that bring the cost so high that the 
ordinary person having such an income 
cannot buy it. What is the principal 
factor in the cost of $15,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not think the 
reason lies in any factor in it; it is the 
amount itself. The FHA, in determining 
its underwriting, ascertains that the 
average family must have certain 
amounts for certain items. It makes up 
a budget to determine that only a cer- 
tain amount of the income can go for 
housing cost. It may be that the cost 
of housing is high. It has continued to 
rise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the _ distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana is willing 
to yield back the remainder of his 
time—— 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield half a minute to me? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I did not want to leave 
unchallenged the Senator’s statement 
that the 40 percent, no-downpayment 
plan was the best plan. I think I shall 
have the privilege of proposing the best 
plan. I serve notice on my colleagues 
that such a proposal will immediately 
follow. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. AsI understand 
the plan now being proposed, it would 
apply to any area. I have always been 
in favor of slum clearance and low cost 
housing programs, but this is a plan 
which would have possible application, 
for example, in an area in suburban 
Washington or in any suburban area of 
the country where housing of this char- 
acter is located. Is that correct? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. I think the Federal 
Housing Commissioner would be careful 
in his selection. It could be done only 
in areas or towns or cities that have a 
workable program. It must fit in with a 
workable program. My guess is that the 
great majority of the program would 
be in slum clearance or urban renewal. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yet this is not 
a slum clearance program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is not limited to 
that, but it is tied in with a workable 
program. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Madam 
President, the junior Senator from South 
Dakota is not an expert in the housing 
field. His experience in installment 
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buying has not been very great. At one 
time the junior Senator from South 
Dakota has some experience with the 
selling and financing of automobiles, 1f 
there was one lesson he learned, it was 
that if one wanted to make a sound deal, 
the purchaser ought to have a substan- 
tial equity in the automobile he was buy- 
ing. I think the same thing is true in the 
field of housing. Unless the purchaser 
is in a position to make a reasonable ini- 
tial payment, it seems to me there is no 
favor to him or to the community in 
encouraging him to buy a house without 
some equity in the house on the part of 
the purchaser. It would be better, in 
my judgment, for the family to pay rent 
and in the meantime acquire enough 
money to make a substantial downpay- 
ment before seeking the purchase of a 
home. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHe]}. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Madam President, in 
the year 1930 I was a judge. I presided 
in the courtroom of the common pleas 
court of Cuyahoga County. I rendered 
judgments in which litigants were ask- 
ing for foreclosures of owners’ equities 
of redemption. My experience in count- 
less hearings established the fact that 
many properties were bought without 
adequate equity to insure the ability of 
the buyer to retain possession of his 
home. 

I cannot see how we could help the 
ordinary individual by saying, ‘““You may 
buy a house as you would buy a piece 
of jewelry—without any downpayment 
whatsoever.” ‘The time will come when 
the failure to have an equity in the house 
will militate to the disadvantage, eco- 
nomically and otherwise, of the person 
who is induced to buy. 

For that reason I shall vote against 
the pending proposal. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Madam President, 
I yield back my remaining time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Indi- 
ana (Mr. CaPpeHartT] for himself and the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Bennet]. All 
time on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I announce that 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dopp], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], and the Senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Rosertson], are absent on 
official business. 

IT also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Cuavez], is absent 
because of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY], is necessar- 
ily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. ELLENDER] is paired with the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Rogertson]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Louisiana would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Virginia would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CuHAveEz] is paired with the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
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Brwces]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Mexico would vote 
“nay,” and the Senator from New 
Hampshire would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Arken]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Connecticut would vote “nay,” and the 
Senator from Vermont would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
{Mr. Bripces], the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Cartson], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WiLry] are absent on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] is paired with the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “‘yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] is paired with 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez]. If present and voting, the 
Senator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 50, as follows: 


[No. 61] 
YEAS—41 
Allott Eastland Morton 
Beall Ervin Mundt 
Bennett Fong Prouty 
Bush Goldwater Russell 
Butler Gore Saltonstall 
Byrd, Va Hickenlooper Schoeppel 
Capehart Holland Smathers 
Case, 8.Dak Hruska Smith, Maine 
Church Jordan Stennis 
Cooper Keating Talmadge 
Cotton Kuchel Thurmond 
Curtis Lausche Williams, Del. 
Dirksen McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Dworshak Miller 
NAYS—50 
Anderson Hickey Monroney 
Bartlett Hill Morse 
Bible Humphrey Moss 
Boggs Jackson Muskie 
Burdick Javits Neuberger 
Byrd, W.Va. Johnston Pastore 
Cannon Kefauver Pell 
Carroll Kerr Proxmire 
Case, N.J. Long, Mo, Randolph 
Clark Long, Hawali Scott 
Douglas Long, La. Smith, Mass. 
Engle Magnuson Sparkman 
Fulbright Mansfield Symington 
Gruening McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Hart McGee Yarborough 
Hartke McNamara Young, Ohio 
Hayden Metcalf 
NOT VOTING—9 
Aiken Carlson Ellender 
Blakley Chavez Robertson 
Bridges Wiley 


So Mr. CapeHart’s amendment “J” 
was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Madam President, 
I move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I need only a minute, 
and I ask the Senator from New York 
. yield without losing his right to the 

oor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 minutes. 





LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM AND 
ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
should like to make inquiry of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader with respect 
to the remainder of the day, and also 
whether he has in mind a time for the 
Senate to meet tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
in response to the question raised, it is 
my understanding that although the 
amendment is not now before the Sen- 
ate, the so-called Javits amendment will 
be made the pending business. Is my 
understanding correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my further 
understanding that approximately 2 
hours, including the extra half hour, or 
50 minutes to each side, will be available 
to consider the amendment. It is my 
hope that tonight we can come to a vote 
on the amendment, for which the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Such action will depend upon develop- 
ments. 

Madam President, I request at this 
time a unanimous consent agreement 
that when the Senate adjourns tonight, 
that it adjourn to meet at 12 o’clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the 
provision of housing for moderate- and 
low-income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and 
amend laws relating to housing, urban 
renewal, and community facilities, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] for himself and the 
Senator from Connecticut {[Mr, Busu]l, 
which, under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, automatically becomes the 
pending question. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Madam President, I 
should like to address a further question 
to both the distinguished majority leader 
and the distinguished Senator from New 
York. Does the Senator from New York 
contemplate a rather extended speech on 
his amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Ido. IthinkI shall use 
not less than three-quarters of an hour. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. When the unani- 
mous-consent agreement was entered 
into, I understood that probably only a 
portion of the allotted time would be 
used on the majority side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is my un- 
derstanding. I will tentatively hazard 
a@ guess that we may have a vote some- 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Would that vote be 
the only vote tonight? 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Madam President, I 
yield myself 20 minutes. 

The pending amendment, upon which 
3 hours was allotted under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, raises the is- 
sues on probably the single most im- 
portant aspect of this bill. Indeed, the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] 
stated that other than the question of 
what do we do about moderate income 
housing, the bill pretty much continues 
other programs. 

Aside from the proposed aid to com- 
muter transportation and the open 
spaces provisions, each of which would 
amount to $100 million, the bill is pretty 
much a standard housing bill, expanding 
and extending programs which we have 
and with which we are thoroughly fa- 
miliar, until we come to the proposed 40- 
year, no-downpayment plan, for which 
my proposal is a substitute. Then we get 
into the one new aspect of this measure. 

I should like to state, because prob- 
ably this will be the final time in which 
it will be stated, precisely what my 
amendment proposes as a substitute for 
the 40-year, no-downpayment program, 
my amendment proposes a program to 
organize a Federal Limited-Profit Mort- 
gage Corporation, which will be a U.S. 
Government Corporation, in the first in- 
stance financed by a $100 million stock 
subscription investment from the Treas- 
ury. That will be the only investment in 
the Corporation by the United States, 
and it will also be the only investment 
in this whole model, moderate-income 
program on the part of the United States 
forever. That would be the end of it. 

The United States would invest $100 
million, and that would be it. The pro- 
gram would either work or it would not. 
But that would be the end of the U.S. 
investment. ‘There is involved neither 
subsidy nor any other appropriation. 
The program is entirely self-operative. 

The proposed Corporation, as a US. 
Corporation, would have the right to 
issue bonded debt, which it would sell to 
individual investors in very much the 
same way that public housing is financed 
today, but with the essential difference 
that whereas the bonds would be sold 
to the average investor like public hous- 
ing bonds, the United States would be 
under no obligation to provide a subsidy 
for the purpose of making the proposed 
bonds good. But the bonds would stand 
upon their own bottoms as bonds issued 
by a Federal corporation which, if de- 
faulted upon—and I think we all know 
from our experience with housing mort- 
gage guarantees that such eventuality is 
extremely remote—the holder would 
have the right to obtain U.S. Govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds in lieu of those 
issued by the Corporation. But the 
fundamental appropriation, which is 
very important, as I shall show in a 
moment, would involve only the funda- 
mental seed money, the $100 million in- 
vestment in this Federal Limited-Profit 
Mortgage Corporation. 
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I contemplate that the Corporation 
would have authority to issue $500 mil- 
lion worth of its bonds a year, and under 
the amendment as it is proposed the 
President would have the right at any 
time to add to that amount $500 million 
a year, and on some portion of it an 
additional $1,500 million, depending upon 
demand and depending upon the eco- 
nomic situation and the fiscal situation. 

These bonds would be a prime invest- 
ment, because similar bonds of public 
housing corporations are a prime in- 
vestment today. The market will take 
just about as much of them as is de- 
sired to be issued in order to finance pub- 
lic housing units. 

The money raised by the.sale of the 
bonds will in turn be used as normal 
mortgage money for the purpose of fi- 
nancing middle income housing. Mid- 
dle income housing is very much defined 
in the same way as it is in the 40-year, 
no-downpayment program under the 
pending bill. It relates to people who 
fall in that so-called gap between those 
who are eligible for public housing and 
those who cannot afford private housing 
which is available today. It is proposed 
to make mortgage money available at 
a low interest rate, to wit, the going rate 
for Federal money, plus one-half of 1 
percent for costs of administration. 

It is expected that within a reasonable 
compass of time, perhaps a few years, it 
should be possible to sell $2 billion worth 
of such bonds. These orders of magni- 
tude are consistent with the public hous- 
ing experience and the sale of bonds 
under the public housing program. 

The $2 billion in mortgage money 
should, of course, produce a very sub- 
stantial amount of middle income hous- 
ing. To give some idea as to what it 
can produce, I now refer to the New 
York program. The proposal in my 
amendmént is essentially lifted from 
the New York program, which has been 
operative since 1955. In New York State 
it is called the Mitchell-Lama program, 
which has been very successful in my 
State. I emphasize State, rather than 
cities. 

Up to now there have been financed 
some 30,000 units, and approximately 
$450 million have been raised precisely 
in the fashion I have described the money 
would be raised through the Federal 
Limited-Profit Corporation, as proposed 
in my amendment. 

Based upon this experience, we esti- 
mate the $2 billion should be responsible 
for about 160,000 units, at the rate of 
about 40,000 units a year. In the State 
of New York, the voters have on two 
occasions actually supported the pro- 
gram by an overwhelming majority. 
They authorized $450 million in the 
available mortgage funds which I have 
described. 

That, in essence, is the plan. 

There is one further point to which 
I should refer. It is very important. 
We should mention the people who are 
expected to be the promoters or the 
sponsors of these housing projects. In 
New York State our experience has 
been that those who are largely inter- 
ested are trade unions. One of the most 
prominent sponsors of housing of this 
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character, in a large measure, has been 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen; also cooperatives, 
because the plan lends itself to be turned 
into cooperatives, in the sale of the units 
to the members of the cooperative, 
which gets its mortgage money from the 
State—in this case, of course, from the 
United States. 

However, the plan in New York State 
and the plan I propose here does not 
exclude private development. The only 
point with respect to private develop- 
ment is that the private developer is 
limited in his profit. He has, however, 
one advantage. At the end of 20 years 
he can redeem the whole project, if he 
can refinance it. So it does have, al- 
though limited, some attractiveness to 
private developers. In New York State 
the plan has had special attraction to 
insurance companies; also to employ- 
ers, aS private developers, because they 
find the plan very interesting, in that 
they can invest in private housing for 
their employees on a very desirable 
basis. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for 
questions? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
first question is this. As I understand 
the amendment which the Senator from 
New York has offered, it would strike 
out the provisions in the committee bill 
which would permit housing to be 
financed with nothing down and over 
a long period of years. For this provi- 
sion the Senator’s amendment would 
substitute a plan of housing which would 
be constructed by and owned by a U.S. 
corporation, to be known as the ‘‘Federal 
Limited Profit Corporation.” Is that 
correct? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct 
in part, and incorrect in part. First of 
all, the housing would be neither con- 
structed nor owned by the U.S. Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It 
would be owned by the applicant? 

Mr. JAVITS. By individuals or by 
foundations or by trade union organiza- 
tions, which could in turn cooperate with 
those who would occupy the housing. 
The only thing the U.S. Government 
Corporation would do would be to make 
available the mortgage money. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On page 
31 of the Senator’s amendment, under 
“Taxation of property,” the Senator 
provides: 

Sec. 712. All real property and tangible 
personal property of the Corporation shall 
be subject to State, county, municipal, or 
local taxation to the same extent according 
to its value as other similar property is taxed, 
and any real property shall be subject to 
special assessments for local improvements: 


Would that mean that the housing 
project itself would be subject to taxes 
in the normal fashion, as any other pri- 
vate property? 

Mr. JAVITS. Precisely. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What is 
the meaning of the sentence which 
states: 

Except as to such taxation of real property 
and tangible personal property, the Corpo- 
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ration, including but not limited to its 
franchise, capital, reserves, surplus, income, 
assets, and other property, shall be exempt 
from all taxation now or hereafter imposed 
by the United States, or any State, county, 
municipality, or local taxing authority. 


Mr. JAVITS. That relates to the 
Federal Corporation itself, the U.S. Cor- 
poration, rather than a corporation or 
entity which would own the developed 
property. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. What 
kind of property is involved here? 

Mr. JAVITS. It means its money in 
the bank, its mortgage papers, its desks, 
its offices—whatever it had in the way 
of property, including its franchise as a 
U.S. Government Corporation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In my 
State we have two taxes which would 
normally be applicable but which the 
Senator’s amendment might exempt. 
One is the money in credits tax. Indi- 
viduals in my State who have money 
in credits or money on deposit or who 
own mortgages or other evidence of in- 
debtedness to them are subject to the 
money in credits tax. Would the Sen- 
ator’s corporation be exempt? 

Mr. JAVITS. Any corporation which 
owned a project financed under the pro- 
posed plan would not be exempt from 
the tax specified by the Senator. The 
U.S. Government Corporation itself, 
which is the Corporation that sells the 
bonds and gets the money and lends the 
money to the entities, would be exempt 
from the tax, and it alone. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
other tax that we have in my State which 
would be applicable to a private indi- 
vidual would be the State sales tax. If 
an individual were buying office furniture 
or anything else, would he pay the State 
sales tax if the limited corporation which 
the Senator suggests for his amendment 
had an office in the State? Would its 
equipment and office supplies that were 
purchased be liable to the State sales 
tax? 

Mr. JAVITS. No; just the same as the 
Department of Commerce or the De- 
partment of Labor would be exempt in 
the purchase of equipment in the State. 

In that case, one would be dealing 
only with the desks and furniture of the 
Corporation itself. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I recog- 
nize that. With that limitation, it would 
not amount to so much. 

Mr. JAVITS. It would not amount to 
anything. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. However, 
there have been instances in which cor- 
porations having Government contracts 
have sought to avoid the State sales tax. 

Mr. JAVITS. There would not be any 
such situation in this instance, because 
in my amendment I expressly provide 
to the contrary, so there could not even 
be an argument about it. I expressly 
make all property in a project subject to 
the normal taxation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Ina re- 
cent case,a company organized under the 
laws either of Delaware or New Jersey 
had a contract to construct a dam in 
South Dakota. The company objected 
to the payment of any personal tax on 
the property used in the construction 
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of the dam. I think the tax amounted 
to more than $11,000 over the period of 
time the company had its property in 
the State. They sought to escape pay- 
ment of the tax with the argument that 
the corporation was organized in an- 
other State, and also that it was oper- 
ating under a contract with the U.S. 
Government for the construction of the 
dam. Does the Senator from New York 
see any possible complication in an 
instance like that? 

Mr. JAVITS. None whatever. Such 
an entitity, if it were developing a proj- 
ect under this plan, would be fully sub- 
ject to all taxation, without any hope, in 
my opinion, of making a colorable op- 
position to the imposition of the local 
tax 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Then, if 
a corporation were organized in Dela- 
ware or New Jersey to construct a hous- 
ing project in Illinois, South Dakota, 
Kentucky, or any other State, the hous- 
ing project itself, the equipment used 
in its construction, and the receipts of 
the corporation as a business enterprise 
within that State would be subject to 
local taxes, the same as if the corpora- 
tion were organized in the State where 
the housing project was being built. 

Mr. JAVITS. Now the Senator has 
extended the point. It would be sub- 
ject to precisely the same tax as a cor- 
poration organized for private profit, not 
deriving its mortgage loan from the U.S. 
Government Corporation which I have 
named, would have been subject to, be- 
cause if it is a foreign corporation, there 
are various questions of tax law which 
are quite apart from the fact that it 
draws its mortgage money from this 
Corporation. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. But the 
Senator’s amendment would not confer 
upon the foreign corporation any right 
or privilege which it would not get un- 
der other laws? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is precisely 
correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator from New York for answer- 
ing the questions. His answers clarify 
the situation somewhat. I regard the 
proposal he has made as far superior to 
the provisions in the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am grateful to the 
Senator from South Dakota, 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I refer the 
Senator to page 32, lines 6 to 9, of his 
amendment, which reads: 

All notes, debentures, and other obliga- 
tions of the Corporation shall be exempt, 
both as to principal and interest, from all 
taxation imposed by the United States, or 
any States, county, municipality, or local 
taxing authority. 


_ I take it that means exempt from taxes 
in the nature of taxes on these obliga- 
tions as property. 
gact JAVITS. That is all; nothing fur- 
er, 
Mr. CASE of New Jersey. It does not 
mean that the holder of these obligations 


would be exempt from any tax on the 
interest. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Not at all. These are 
words of art, adapted from the public 
housing law, which provides for exactly 
the same situation. 

In answer to a question which has 
been asked, this is an incidental aspect 
of the plan. It is similar to action which 
the Senate has taken on a number of 
previous occasions. I should like to key 
Senators to the occasions when the Sen- 
ate itself originated legislation of pre- 
cisely this character with respect to the 
very limited exemption which is related 
here. Those cases relate to the Federal 
land banks, the Federal intermediate 
credit banks, under the Federal Farm 
Loan Act; the Federal Home Loan Bank, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, and the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration itself. 

In all those cases, the Senate acted 
precisely as I am asking the Senate to 
act in this matter, on a bill which was 
not a revenue raising bill, and did not 
have any of the connotations which we 
would run into if this were the central 
core of a plan. It is nothing but one 
peripheral aspect of it. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. As the Senator ex- 
plained the amendment, I think he 
stated that it would be applicable to 
multiple unit housing of a cooperative 


type. Would it lend itself to the de- 
velopment of individual units of 
housing? 


Mr. JAVITS. Yes; it would. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator ex- 
plain how it would lend itself? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iwill. It would be con- 
ducive to unitary sponsorship but to a 
diverse ownership. In other words, it 
would be impractical, and it is just as im- 
practical under the 40-year, no-down- 
payment plan. When we begin to deal 
with mortgages which are below the 
market rate, we get into precisely the 
same situation. The agency says so. 
A unitary sponsor is needed who will 
sponsor the project. It might be called 
a high rise apartment, that is, a tall 
building having many apartments; or it 
might be a collection of separately 
standing houses. In the first instance, 
it would be necessary to have a unitary 
sponsor. Then that same facility, that 
unitary sponsor, could coordinate the 
units of an apartment house. He could 
cooperate in the sense of devolving in- 
dividual ownership upon individual oc- 
cupants in respect of a project. 

The difference would be that he could 
not deal with one family, one home, as is 
done normally under the FHA, nor could 
he feasibly do it under the administra- 
tion’s own program, which we have just 
decided to keep in the bill. But I think, 
of course, we should strike it out in fa- 
vor of this proposal. 

That is a very important point. It is 
one of the major arguments made 
against my plan. It is exactly analogous 
to the situation which the administra- 
tion itself faces. One could not con- 
ceivably deal with an individual owner 
or an individual, single family house on 
a less than market rate, with a 40-year, 
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no-downpayment mortgage, because it 
immediately will flow into FNMA, as 
they themselves concede. So there is 
really no difference in the end result in 
terms of the two plans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 more 
minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. As I understand, the 
mortgage Corporation could make funds 
eligible to operators defined in the bill. 
An eligible operator then could develop 
either multiple unit housing or, if pos- 
sible, he could develop individual unit 
housing. The reason I have asked the 
question is that I think, as the Senator 
himself has said, it could be argued by 
the administration sponsors that their 
provision would enable individual hous- 
ing to be built. I want to vote for the 
Senator’s amendment. I think it is 
much better than the provision in the 
bill. But what would be the answer to 
the argument? 

Mr. JAVITS. I point out again, as I 
did a moment ago, that in both cases, 
when we reach the element of the bill 
which deals with the moderate income 
housing plan, precisely the same situa- 
tion exists. One must deal with a cen- 
tral sponsor who will, in turn cooperate 
with the individual owner-occupant. 
This is actually what happens in New 
York. It is actually provided, by the 
amendment which I have offered, and it 
is precisely a pattern of the way this 
plan works. The individual sponsor has 
in many cases actually cooperated with 
the apartment house by letting each in- 
dividual tenant own his own apartment. 
That is entirely feasible. The only pur- 
pose the sponsor has served is to be the 
recipient of the mortgage money and 
to be the constructor of the project. 

This also leads to one other very im- 
portant point. 

Under my plan, once the Corporation 
is financed, it stands on its own bottom. 
It can be as big as the investors will 
back. It requires no Federal subsidy, 
which is a limitation in the public 
housing program. It can goon and grow, 
depending on the confidence and the 
substantiality of its operation. So it has 
a very fine private economic system 
tie-in. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JAVITS. In a moment. 
to finish this thought. 

It will be noted that I voted “nay” on 
the Capehart amendment, because I de- 
sire to have the bill contain a provision 
with reference to moderate-income 
housing. Now we are at the point where 
what can be done can be much improved. 
I do not want the bill to leave the Senate 
without making this landmark defense 
of a provision for moderate income 
housing. It is contemplated, under the 
40-year plan, that FNMA will pick up all 
the mortgages which are issued at below 
market rates. It is known that that is 
the only way in which that can be done, 


I wish 
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so $750 million is provided as an initial 
tranche for FNMA to do this. Immedi- 
ately we see the great economy of the 
program which the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BusH] and I have pro- 
posed. I am sorry the Senator from 
Connecticut is not present, but I am 
grateful to him for his cosponsorship of 
the amendment, because our program 
takes $100 million. I think even those 
who are opposed to the amendment— 
the administration representatives—will 
admit, whether they like our plan or not, 
for whatever reasons, that it will not 
produce less housing. 

Yet it will be done with tremendous 
economy. 

Now I 
Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The moment for my 
question has passed to a certain extent; 
but I shall ask whether it is true that 
under the proposal of the Senator from 
New York the mortgages could be for as 
long as 50 years. 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, and I am glad the 
Senator from Maine has emphasized 
that point, because it points up an im- 
portant matter. I can understand the 
great opposition to the 40-year proposal, 
whereas I can see why there would be 
approval of the 50-year plan, because 
under the 40-year plan there would not 
be a leaning of project on project, 
whereas under my plan there would be. 
Under my plan there would be a mu- 
tualization of risk. For instance, let us 
assume that the entire amount would be 
utilized for projects handled by a single 
borrower, so far as the handling of the 
bonds was concerned. In that event, if 
there were “in the deck” a weak project, 
it would be supported by the others, 
whereas under the 40-year arrangement, 
each project would stand on its own 
feet, and in that event the entire pic- 
ture would be weaker. 

I do not favor the argument, which 
has been made here, that in 40 years the 
houses would collapse. After all, in New 
York there are many excellent apart- 
ment houses which are 30, 35, or 40 
years of age, and still are in excellent 
condition. For instance, the one in 
which I live is a very fine apartment 
house on the best street in New York, 
and it is 35 or 40 years old. In view of 
what I paid for it, I have every expec- 
tation that it will last another 35 or 40 
years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hickey in the chair). The Senator 
from New York is recognized for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I feel 
that the risk of the FNMA under the 40- 
year plan is a much greater risk, be- 
cause of the individuality of the invest- 
ment. 

In addition, the investor sanction is 
important. Under the administration's 
plan the only buyer would be FNMA, a 
Government agency; and if Congress 
appropriated the money, the FNMA 
would buy, but that would have no re- 
lationship to whether the project was 


yield to the Senator from 
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being run well or being run badly or 
whether the security was good or was 
bad. If Congress appropriated the 
money, the plan would be put into effect 
and the mortgages would be placed, and 
the FNMA would pick them up. 

But under this plan there will be only 
$100 million of Government financing, 
and it would have to have solid investor 
acceptance; otherwise it would not work. 

So this plan will utilize the private 
enterprise system, and will utilize it on 
the basis of real intelligence, and will 
constitute, so to speak, a check or bal- 
ance, in view of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment cannot always be in the area, to 
apply the checks and balances. 

Furthermore, the plan I propose will 
provide only 90 percent of the cost of the 
project, and therefore will require some 
investment by the sponsors of the proj- 
ect. That is important. In addition, of 
course, a 6-percent return will be as- 
sured. But under the administration’s 
plan, no return at all would be guaran- 
teed the sponsors. 

Furthermore, many of us who have had 
experience in this field realize that, on 
the basis of experience, in order to make 
viable such a proposal for housing for 
families of moderate income, it is neces- 
sary to have, in addition to a low interest 
rate—although a low interest rate is 
probably the most important factor, and 
such a rate is assured under the plan I 
have proposed—also the hope of making 
some arrangement with municipalities 
for lower tax rates, which would be of 
great advantage to municipalities in en- 
couraging the development of such proj- 
ects; and, in addition, there is need for 
the power of condemnation, in order to 
make possible the purchase of land at a 
reasonable price, and in units of suf- 
ficient size, and in strategic locations, so 
as to make the projects viable. 

Under the plan I am proposing, in the 
State of New York we have already seen 
that such sponsorship is precisely the 
most conducive to the making of such 
arrangements with the municipalities, 
and is the most conducive to obtaining 
from the State the condemnation au- 
thority. The plan I am proposing has 
experience behind it, and therefore pro- 
vides that the sponsoring agency may be 
a State agency, or it may operate 
through a State agency. That is precise- 
ly what would happen in the State of 
New York, and that might be true in 
other States. 

So this plan has that great element 
of flexibility and also that great power 
to attract what is really needed in order 
to make modern income housing suc- 
cessful. 

Another point which I think is very 
important in this entire area is that, 
frankly, the administration plan deals 
with an experiment. In that connection, 
we find that the committee states very 
frankly on page 4 of the report: 

The committee, therefore, feels that it 
would be wise to treat this new program as 
an experimental one which could be re- 
viewed by the Congress before extension be- 
yond July 1, 1963. 


And on page 3 the committee itself 
calls this program—that is to say, the 
40-year, no-downpayment program— 
temporary, experimental. The com- 
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mittee itself calls it that; and it is that, 
indeed; whereas the program I am pro- 
posing to the Senate is a tried program 
with which there has been experience, 
and under which homes for people have 
been built with great success, and it has 
actually been working. 

The Senator from Alabama has ar- 
gued that the State of New York is not 
the United States. Of course I agree; 
but the State of New York is a very big 
laboratory—in fact, the largest the Con- 
gress will ever find in which to try out, 
as a pilot plant, such a program. The 
Empire State is really an empire; it 
stretches 450 miles from north to south, 
and 450 miles from east to west, and has 
a population of 17 million—larger than 
most countries in the world, and has 
farms, factories, large cities, and small 
cities. This program has been a State 
of New York program, and it has been 
twice approved by the voters of New 
York State. 

So if Senators are looking for a plan 
proven by experience and one which has 
actually been demonstrated to have great 
viability, the Senate should certainly 
take this program, rather than the ad- 
ministration’s program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time of the Senator from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. First, I 
wish to commend the Senator from New 
York for his great contribution. I think 
the substance of his amendment is ex- 
cellent, and it reflects great credit upon 
him and upon the experience with these 
programs under both Republican ad- 
ministrations and Democratic adminis- 
trations in New York. 

One point which is particularly inter- 
esting is the possibility of single-family 
ownership of single dwellings under this 
program. Has the Senator from New 
York had sufficient experience with such 
projects to be able to give us an esti- 
mate as to the possibility that that 
would happen? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, because these 
projects in New York have been cooper- 
ative. In short, the sponsors of these 
projects in New York have, in a number 
of cases, developed the ownership of the 
individual unit upon the individual oc- 
cupant, by arrangement with him. This 
shows the flexibility of this arrangement. 

So, again, this shows that we are deal- 
ing with an actuality, rather than an 
experiment. Therefore, I see no reason 
why it could not be applied to the entire 
Nation. 

Although this program in New York 
originated under Governor Dewey, it has 
also been developed during the adminis- 
tration of Governor Harriman, a Demo- 
crat, and now during the administration 
of Governor Rockefeller. So I believe 
the program has shown its durability 
in terms of. political sponsorship. But 
I say to the Senator from New Jersey— 
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blind partisanship, after all these 
years—that I am quite proud to be pre- 
senting this program, because I think 
the Senator from New Jersey, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, and others of us 
take great pride in being able to pre- 
sent alternatives which will truly do the 
job the people need to have done, and 
at the same time will have greater con- 
sideration for the private enterprise sys- 
tem and its place in terms of perform- 
ing better for the welfare of the people 
than would be done—and I think this 
is evident—under many of the adminis- 
tration’s programs, which have come 
from the other side of the aisle. 

So I think this is a splendid illustra- 
tion of what that principle, which we 
have often stated, actually means in 
practice. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to con- 
clude by summing up the matter as fol- 
lows: On Friday, the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. SparKMAN], a great friend 
of housing, and the floor manager of 
the bill, and I had a colloquy here in the 
Senate Chamber; and at that time the 
Senator from Alabama said something 
which I think is rather well recognized 
in this situation. He said, in effect, 
“Have patience. A Senator may have 
a good idea, but it takes a long time for 
even a good idea to become law.” And 
he stated, as an example, that for 10 
years he had been trying to get enacted 
into the law the idea behind the Small 
Business Development Corporation. 
After 10 years the program was legis- 
lated, and it is now very well underway, 
and it promises to be very successful 
and very important to small business. 

So I feel the same way about this pro- 
gram. It has been around, and we have 
tried it for some time. 

Last year, in 1960, I was joined in its 
sponsorship by a colleague of mine on 
the other side of the aisle, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLarK], who, 
quite properly and quite understandably, 
cannot join me this time because he 
feels the administration has come for- 
ward with its own program, which he 
wishes to support. 

Whether as a result of his joining me 
or not, I do not know, but, in any case, 
the committee actually reported this 
program as a separate bill last year, 
toward the close of the session, but it 
could not be reached in time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 2 more 
minutes. 

I have a real feeling that there is a 
great deal of opposition to this proposal 
because it is a proposal which did not 
spring from the administration. I wish 
it had. It would be much easier for me. 

I deeply feel, considering the issue in- 
volved, considering the fact that, as the 
Senator from Alabama so properly said, 
an enormous proportion, at least half, of 
the American people, are not able to have 
the housing which we believe in as such 
a great fortress of freedom in our own 
country, that a plan of the character 
such as I have proposed commends itself 
on sO many grounds that it should rise 
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superior to the fact that it was not an 
administration program, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to have 
my comments charged against the time 
of the opponents of the amendment, and 
I yield myself 3 minutes against the 
amendment for that purpose. 

Mr. JAVITS. I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. What the Senator from 
New York has said is correct. I was 
happy to be a cosponsor of his proposal 
last year. We did get it out of commit- 
tee. We hoped to get it enacted into law. 
It is just as good a program now as it was 
then. If the Senator from New York 
were advocating this proposal as an ad- 
ditional method dealing with moderate 
income housing, I should support it this 
year, as I did last year. Unfortunately, 
the Senator’s amendment is really to 
propose the middle or moderate income 
housing program as a substitute for the 
administration bill. 

I have become quite sincerely con- 
vinced—I know my friend does not doubt 
it—that the administration approach is 
a better approach, largely for the reason 
testified to by Mr. Weaver, as contained 
in the letter which appears at pages 106 
and 107 of the hearings on this measure. 

However, I commend the Senator from 
New York for insisting on this proposal. 
I think it obviously is a success in New 
York. I am not at all sure it would be 
successful in other States where eco- 
nomic and social conditions are different. 
I think it would be an experiment to try 
elsewhere, outside of New York. 

I regret that my friend did not want 
to propose his measure as an additional 
remedy, or as an additional form of deal- 
ing with moderate income . housing, 
rather than a substitute, because it is a 
substitute. I regret I shall have to vote 
against it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes to reply to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

First, I am entirely understanding of 
his position. I think I said that in my 
main argument. I have the highest re- 
gard for his sincerity in seeking housing, 
just as I do. We are together many 
times. My reason for proposing my 
amendment as a substitute, rather than 
as an addition, is that I feel that, prac- 
tically, if I am really serious—and I am 
in this matter—we shail be running the 
risk of being charged with breaking the 
back of the bill with another large pro- 
gram additional to that contemplated by 
the administration. So, in fairness, be- 
cause I felt strongly about its desirabil- 
ity, I felt my proposal had to be made 
as a substitute. Also, in all sincerity, 
I feel it can do everything the adminis- 
tration is proposing to do in this 40- 
year program, and do it as well. 

If the Senator in charge of the bill 
would like to use some of his time, I 
should like to reserve the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from New York what 
his thought is? I do not have any idea 
of talking at length, and I wondered to 
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what extent the Senator from New York 
intended to continue the debate. May 
I say, in all frankness, I have said about 
all I can say on this measure. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have 20 minutes left. 
I had hoped the Senator would make 
any argument he desired to make. Ihad 
hoped then to have a quorum call. I 
had hoped then to sum up, which should 
not take more than 10 minutes, and then 
to have the vote. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

I find it difficult to debate this ques- 
tion, because the Senator from New 
York knows I have considerable sym- 
pathy with his proposal. I have heard 
the presentation as to how a similar pro- 
gram works in the State of New York. 
I have stated here many times my com- 
mendation of the Senator from New 
York for pressing this program. I have 
said, very frankly—and I am sincere in 
it—that I doubt very seriously that this 
program would take hold over the coun- 
try as a whole. I can see it as being a 
good program in a concentrated area, 
particularly where there is a concentra- 
tion of financial institutions, which 
would give the program the financial 
support it needs. But I should think 
there would be considerable delay and 
slowness in organizing the cooperatives, 
or the limited-dividend corporations, in 
many areas of the country. 

I have felt, and the committee felt, 
that the choice was between the 40-year, 
no-downpayment plan and the plan of- 
fered by the Senator from New York. 
Frankly, we regarded them as alterna- 
tive plans. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. There has been much 
criticism on the floor of the fact that 
the administration’s plan calls for 40- 
year mortgages. Is it not true that the 
plan of the Senator from New York 
contemplates 50-year mortgages and, 
under certain circumstances, 60-year 
mortgages? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator from 
New York can answer that question. I 
believe that is correct. That fact does 
not greatly disturb me, but, nevertheless, 
there is that difference. 

At any rate, the majority of the com- 
mittee decided the better alternative was 
the plan proposed by the administration, 
which, by the way, was the same plan 
that was proposed by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, and that it was preferable 
to the other plan, for the country as a 
whole. Therefore we came to the Sen- 
ate with the 40-year, no-downpayment 
plan. 

We have had a vote on the first 
amendment relating to it. We have 
weathered that storm. I hope we shall 
weather the other storms and that the 
bill will become the law. 

Let me say to the Senator from New 
York that I join in wishing what he 
expressed earlier today, or perhaps it 
was yesterday. He said that he hoped 
that, even though his proposal did not 
become the law this time, we would con- 
tinue to work in that direction, and that 
at some time it would become the law. 
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It seems to me it is a long-range pro- 
gram that might very well be consid- 
ered, and certainly it might be consid- 
ered if the experiment we are trying 
should not be successful. Certainly, for 
the time being, I do not believe we 
should adopt the substitute. 

I reserve to myself the unused time. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the cosponsor of the 
amendment. I wish to tell my colleague 
how grateful I am to him for joining 
me. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. I am grateful to the Sena- 
tor from New York for permitting me 
to be a cosponsor of the amendment. 

I shall not speak at length, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I know the Senator from New 
York has made an exhaustive statement 
in fayor of it. I know his philosophy 
about the amendment, and I fully sup- 
port his position on it. 

To me the important thing is that 
the Javits-Bush amendment proposes to 
use funds from the investment market 
to finance housing operations. In con- 
trast, the bill would turn toward the 
Federal Treasury once more with an- 
other new program. The bill acknowl- 
edges that fact by authorizing an addi- 
tional $750 million of special assistance 
funds to finance the program. From 
the standpoint of the taxpayers, I 
think the Javits-Bush amendment is 
highly preferable. 

I pointed out earlier today that 
FNMA, at the end of the year, owned 
some $6.9 billion worth of mortgages. 
This is the highest figure I have seen 
recorded. Each year the figure seems to 
go higher. There seems to be a race 
between FNMA and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to see which can 
accumulate the greatest amount of sur- 
pluses. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion is accumulating agricultural sur- 
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pluses, and FNMA is accumulating 
mortgage surpluses. 

The Javits-Bush amendment is de- 
signed to check the trend and to set up 
a procedure which will invite, and really 
command, the funds of the savers of 
this country to finance housing enter- 
prises. I think it is a very sound ap- 
proach, infinitely preferable to the ap- 
proach provided in the bill, and much 
better from the standpoint of the tax- 
payers. I think it will be much better 
from every angle one can possibly look 
at the program. I strongly endorse the 
amendment, and I hope the Senate will 
approve it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, there 
is no section of S. 1922, the Housing Act 
of 1961, more significant than section 
401, college housing. 

From its inception in 1950, the college 
housing loan program has provided 
dormitory accommodations for over 
380,000 college students from every State 
of the Union. 

In my own State of Colorado, over 
9,500 college students are now living in 
dormitory facilities financed with the 
assistance of this program. 

The following colleges have received 
loans ranging from $200,000 to $2 mil- 
lion for the construction of dormitories, 
dining rooms, and student unions: 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden. 

University of Colorado, Boulder. 

Colorado State University, Fort Collins. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs. 

Western State College, Gunnison. 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto. 

Colorado State College, Greeley. 

Regis College, Denver. 

Colorado Woman’s College, Denver. 

Fort Lewis A. & M. College, Durango. 

University of Denver, Denver. 

Adams State College, Alamosa. 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo. 
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The value of these loans to the colleges 
and universities of Colorado totals $37,- 
875,000. 

In this time of high challenge to our 
liberties and our Nation, it is of the very 
highest importance that our youth be 
provided with the education—the knowl- 
edge and skills—which it will need to 
meet the pressures and forces of our 
times. 

In 1960, our Nation had 3,600,000 stu- 
dents at colleges and universities. It is 
expected that, by 1970, we shall have 
over 6 million college students. 

At least a quarter of these additional 
students will need new dormitory facil- 
ities, and although at least three-fourths 
of these accommodation needs can and 
will be met from non-Federal sources, 
there is still urgent need for the con- 
tinuation of this program. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
bill before us today provides for this 
need. In the coming years, education 
will be the all-important weapon and 
our colleges must be assisted with the 
means to provide training second to 
none in the world. 

This college housing loan program is 
not only good sense; it is good business. 
Since the inception of the program in 
1950, over $1,301 million has been loaned 
to academic institutions without a single 
default either in payment of principal 
or interest. The colleges in Colorado 
alone have repaid $1,297,000 of these 
loans and have paid $3,190,109.49 in 
interest. 

With the unanimous consent of the 
Senate, I should like, at this point of 
the debate, to insert a summary of the 
approved loans to institutions in my 
own State of Colorado, with the amount 
of loan and the number of students bene- 
fiting therefrom. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 
















Institution and location Federal f ands Scope 
I ob eeeeagancuconanna $200, 000 | 84 men. 
eetkas ites of veo CS: So Ss ies I re ate bubebaschanabi deine 350, 000 | 36 faculty. 
+ Collins 1,320, 000 | 400 women, 4 faculty, dining. 

Colorado Colleg: eel erado S cea acti al Ee aean in Rael, Mh thnk dnetinhieinabiaiaenmetiiyntes 576,000 | 155 men. 
University of xot Gal lorado, Boulder-_--_..-..-_- 2, 200, 000 | 900 men, dining. 
Colorado niversity, Fort Collins -__ 1, 320,000 | 408 men, 4 facuity, dining. 
Western State Gallows Gunnison....._.-_- 394,000 | 174 women. 

1, 152, 000 | 258 women, dining. 

1, 090, 000 | 254 women, dining, 

2, 600,000 | 558 women, dining (900). 

909, 000 | 214 men, college union dining (400). 

1,250, 000 | 412anen, dining. 

1, 250, 000 Do. 
Coloratie IS COR, OUR he ade ce connbegndete aaah oguendnaeth a Benenecsasesoors 335, 000 | 122 women. . ; 
Fort Lewis A. & M. College, Durango 806,000 | 1242nen, 60 women, 20 student families, college union dining, 
University of Colorado, Boulder_......._.. 1, 009,000 j 116 student families. 
Western State College, Gunnison___....-... 631,000 | 120 men, 132 women. 
Colorado Schoo! of Mines, RT ett SET en onnetteh te iainssaguhoe ga taudbagineese 259, 000 | 84 men. 
Colorado State University, Fort Collins 1, 350,000 | 412 women, dining. 
Wiaratier of Denver, Ti eis cake e dd dam 4 5 bdo enone nn no Yh nomi gs go emmew conn 1, 685,000 | 216 men, 216 women, dining (346). 
ee 2 2s od a. gnasingoagansasssssequonsuquobaspoces 750,000 | 89 men, college union dining. 
Colorado State University, F prt Oolilite 2,000,000 | College union dining, 
Adams State College, eae Ee a a Tae eee ee ee 458, 000 | 52 student families. 
Pueblo J i eRe, a i eeteeeeeenensenpennseneenncwonee 600, 000 | College union dining. 
Colorado State U , Fort Collins 1, 450,000 | 150 student families. 
Colorado State Colle, Greeley a RO ae essinsmen incertae Oh 435, 000 ; 150 men. 
i ee nen nemeammonsmmnosabh ne eiinee 1, 330,000 | 100 men, 88 women, 28 rant families, dining (688). 
Tren Cy Cn nee) ee as lc cdbbeudwbdcobassccccetseee 1, 780,000 | 452 women, dining (440 

514,000 | 124 men, 60 women, 12 Co dant families, college union addi- 


Fort Lewis A. & M. College, 


a ee ew eee een = 6 ee ee = eee = Se ne eee eee eee enanen 


tion. 















do Colle; 
University of Denver, Denver---....-.-...-...-.-.-.-- 
jorado State University, Fort Collins 
Colorado State College, Greeley..........-.-.--....-.-- 


Adams State College, Alamosa.-.--...........--.-.----.. 


Institution and location 


. Colorado BIRiNgS ....0sapocécornestbocooe 
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105 men. 
324 men, 324 women, dining (453). 
476 women, dining. i 
504 women, dining. 
100 men, 66 women. 
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Reservations of funds, Colorado 





Institution and location 





Adams State College, Alamosa___.-.....-..-.-.-.--------- 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden. -...............--.---.- 
Loretto 


Loretto Heights College, 


Colorado Woman’s College, Denver. -_-...........-------- 


Canversity of 
Fort Lewis A. 


ey OE eS se 
& M. College, Durango..............-..-- 
Beagle College, Denver. .icncaponnccconqescencnveseconssoce 


Federal funds 


Scope 


Housing for 288 men, 96 women, 36 student families. 


~ébticdaesacsObiaw® Oicd<iiedaed- oad 2, 275,000 | 240 men, 75 student families, college union with dining. 
cits tetra inapetibeaitaietiies shinai nasi ied 1, 200, 000 | 250 women. 

nwvesciacane secede nse eet acaeecacene 784,000 | 180 women, dining hall addition. 

atk thie boy pnlsageticvessiis~ Sheep ub> ths 3, 000, 000 | 228 student families. 
<oslepitiaiaieee tiers cli tiaiiaseastin an inaee tail no eee 635, 000 | 200 women, remodeling of dining. 

ee eb neces oe bee een teaeiee 900, 000 | 214 men, addition to college union with dining. 





Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I am 
convinced that an important part of our 
Federal housing program is found in the 
respected low rent projects built and 
maintained with the assistance of the 
Public Housing Administration. 

It is public housing which provides for 
the very poor, for families with the low- 
est incomes. 

In the U.S. Housing Act of 1937, the 
Congress approved a program to provide 
decent, safe, and sanitary homes within 
the financial reach of families of low 
income. 

It is this program which is adminis- 
tered by the Public Housing Administra- 
tion, working in cooperation with local 
housing authorities. Housing is financed, 
to as large a degree as possible, through 
private investment secured by Govern- 
ment commitments. These, along with 
direct Public Housing Administration 
loans to the local authority and annual 
Public Housing Administration contribu- 
tions in the form of grants, serve to in- 
sure the low-rent character of the units. 

In my own State of Colorado, Mr. 
President, 3,470 dwelling units have been 
built under Public Housing Administra- 
tion authority. Forty-seven more are 


Location, local authority or 


Project 
manager, and project name No. 


(1) (2) 


- 


Denver, Housing Authority, city 





and county of: 
Las Casitas Bie Oe 1-1 
Platte Valley Homes._.......- 1-3 
Arapahoe Courts.............- 1-4 
Curtis Park Homes..........- 1-9 
Columbine Homes...........- 1-5 
West Ridge Homes.__......_- 1.6 
James Quigg Newton Homes.. 1-7 
Sun Valley Homes........._.- 1-8 


South Lincoln Park Homes. .. 
Westwood Homes............- 
Sun Valley Homes Annex..... 
Benjamin F. Stapleton Homes. 
a Park Homes.........- 


Pueblo, Housing Authority, cit 
of fCO: nae 
o de Cristo Homes....... 
0 





under construction, and plans are pro- 
gressing for the construction of 863 addi- 
tional units throughout the State. 

This is a total of 4,380 units—and 
units, Mr. President, are homes. Low 
income families—the elderly, the handi- 
capped, veterans, and those displaced by 
urban renewal—these people receive 
housing with health and safety stand- 
ards which they otherwise would not 
have, at a rent which they can afford to 
pay. 

The city of Denver alone, in its plan- 
ning for urban renewal, has signed a pre- 
liminary loan contract for the construc- 
tion of 500 units for those citizens who 
will be displaced by the renewal program. 

The cities of Trinidad and Walsen- 
burg, in economic distress because of a 
continuing slump in the coal industry, 
have signed preliminary contracts with 
the Public Housing Administration for 
the construction of 160 units—60 for 
Walsenburg, 100 for Trinidad. These 
houses will provide adequate shelter for 
many of those who are feeling the full 
weight of the towns’ distress. 

Pueblo has plans in readiness for the 
construction of 103 units. In various 












stages of planning are 40 units in Ala- 
mosa, and 60 in Lamar. 

Mr. President, Housing Administrator 
Weaver said in his testimony before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Housing that 
“more public housing is needed if we are 
to redeem the 1949 pledge of a decent 
home for everyone and if we are to pro- 
ceed at a rapid pace with the clearance 
of slums and rehousing of low-income 
facilities displaced by these activities.” 

For this reason, Mr. President, and be- 
cause of the benefits this program has 
brought to Colorado, I support the ac- 
tion taken by the committee in section 
205 of this bill recommending the au- 
thorization of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to contract for 100,000 addi- 
tional units, an authorization originally 
provided for in the 1949 Housing Act. 

At this time, I request unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Recorp at this 
point some figures which the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency has assembled 
for me on the operation of the Public 
Housing Administration program in 
Colorado. 

There being no objection, the figures 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Low-rent project directory, Colorado, as of Dec. 31, 1960 
Active dwelling units Utilities included in rent 
End of 
Move- tial | Fiscal 
Under out Race oper- year 
manage- | rate ating | ends 
ment period 
@ 8) (9) (15) (16) 
184 4.8 0 x x x x x 6-43 | D. 
77 2.9 0 x x x x x 9-42 | D. 
76 2.9 0 x x x x x 9-42 | D. 
450 2.9 0 - x _ a x 3-54 | D. 
200 25 0 x x x x x 3-53 | D. 
200 3.6 0 x x x x x 3-52 | D. 
400 3.1 2 x x x x x 6-52 | D. 
200 3.0 0 - x x x x 12. 52 | D. 
270 2.9 0 x x x x x 6-54 | D. 
257 3.8 0 x x x x x 3-54 | D. 
220 4.4 0 a 4 x x x 9-56 | D. 
290 4.1 0 x x x x x 6-55 | D. 
346 1.8 0 x x x x x 3-41 | D. 
76 1.8 0 x x x x x 12-42 | D. 
224 47 De nt esac ee inti eet elie ee 12-53 | D. 
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Low-rent projects, State of Colorado—Addi- 
tional contracts executed Dec. 31, 1960, to 
May 31, 1961 


















Number Preliminary 
Location {of reservation loan 
(dateissued) |(date executed) 
Denver....-- 500 | February 1961_| April 1961. 
Alamosa !__- 240 | January 1961__) January 1961. 
Lamar._..... i) Ott icd February 1961. 
Trinidad !_ 5260 1... i iececinete 0. 
Walsen- 60 | December January 1961. 
burg.! 1960. 
760 
Pueblo... (4) 4) (4) 


1 Scheduled for annual contributions contract before 
end of fiscal year. 

2 10 for elderly. 

3 20 for elderty. 

4 Of the 150 units under preconstruction (see “ Project 
Directory”), 47 went under construction in March 1961 
(6 of these 47 for elderly).. The other 103 units are not 
yet under construction. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the able Sen- 
ator from Alabama for his courtesy in 
giving me the opportunity to make a 
record not only in the national interest 
but also in the interest of the State of 
Colorado. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
@ quorum call, without the time being 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

, The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded, and that the time con- 
sumed in the quorum call not be taken 
from either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes to conclude my argu- 
ment. I hope then to hear the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] and un- 
less he presents something to which I 
must reply, I shall yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, and assume that he 
will do likewise. 

I should like to sum up as follows: 
By now it is well known that the plan 
which I have proposed is an alternative 
to the administration’s plan for moder- 
ate income housing. My amendment 
provides for a Federal Limited-Profit 
Mortgage Corporation, which would be 
financed with $100 million of stock in- 
vestment by the Federal Government. 
The Corporation would have power to 
issue bonds, which it is expected would 
raise $2 billion from the public over a 
period of time. The Corporation would 
then lend the money to cooperative en- 
tities—foundations, trade unions, and 
similar organizations—to build model 
income housing with restrictions on 
rents and on the admission to that hous- 
ing being of middle income families and 
the elderly. 

My program is to be juxtaposed to the 
administration’s program, which has 
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been much discussed. I think it can 
probably be best summed up as follows: 

First. This is the first time we are 
really considering seriously a moderate 
income housing program, and the need 
has been very firmly established. The 
need extends roughly to 50 percent of 
American families. So whether my plan 
or the administration’s plan is consid- 
ered, we would minister to an established 
need. 

Second. The need is for either rental 
housing or sales housing which is within 
the reach of moderate income families. 
I deeply believe that upon that ground 
my proposal has the best opportunity 
for satisfying the need. 

I should like to state the criteria which 
I have established in that regard. 

First. Shall it be an experimental pro- 
gram or shall it be the product of experi- 
ence? 

Of the two programs before the Sen- 
ate, mine is a product of experience. It 
has been used and tried out in the State 
of New York for 6 years. It has re- 
sulted in the construction of or having 
under construction 30,000 units as a 
result of $450 million raised from the 
public. My proposal is certainly not an 
experimental program, whereas the ad- 
ministration’s 40-year, no-downpayment 
program is definitely experimental. 
Representatives of the administration 
say so themselves. They do not know 
whether it would work or not. 

Second. Shall it be a governmental 
program or shall it be a private enter- 
prise program? 

The administration’s program is a 
governmental program. It would de- 
pend entirely for its viability upon pur- 
chase by FNMA of all the mortgages 
which are issued at interest rates below 
market; and unless such mortgages are 
issued at interest rates below market, we 
would not help moderate income hous- 
ing, because that is the way in which we 
would save the money which is required 
to make it housing qualified for moder- 
ate income families. 

My program would depend upon sales 
to private investors. The Government 
investment is relatively small. So the 
private economic system would carry 
the responsibility. 

In addition, it would give us the ad- 
vantage of having the sanction of pri- 
vate investors’ acceptance of the pro- 
posed mortgage obligations in order to 
demonstrate that the plan is being op- 
erated right, efficiently, and honestly. 
Otherwise, it would not receive that ac- 
ceptance. If the program did not get 
that acceptance, the program would not 
operate. Whereas, under the adminis- 
tration plan, if money were fed into 
FNMA, the program would operate even 
if it were a bad one. 

Third. Shall there be a downpayment 
or shall there be none? Many Senators 
are disquieted about the 40-year, no- 
downpayment plan. 

Under my program, we would have a 
provision for a 90-percent loan. Under 
the administration’s program, there 
would be a 100-percent loan. I think 
the difference is significant. 
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The reason the plan is viable under 
my program is that there would be an 
assured rate of return of 6 percent, 
whereas under the administration’s pro- 
gram, we would not be dealing with that 
kind of area or sponsor, 

Fourth. Shall the program have an op- 
portunity to obtain municipal help? 
Under the administration’s program, 
with the use of FHA, there would be 
nothing special about that possibility, 
except what is provided under the terms 
of the policy. Under my proposed pro- 
gram there would be a unique and dis- 
tinct effort with a unique and distinct 
sponsor, which has in the State of New 
York enlisted municipal cooperation by 
tax provisions and the power of con- 
demnation. Such action is logical be- 
cause we would be dealing with the 
sponsoring of a large-scale project, 
deriving money directly from a Govern- 
ment-owned corporation. 

Finally, Shall it be expensive or in- 
expensive? ‘The administration’s pro- 
gram calls for an appropriation of $750 
million. My program calls for a $100 
million appropriation. Yet the amount 
of housing is entirely equal in terms of 
its potential. We would get at least as 
much housing. I believe we would get a 
great deal more under my proposed pro- 
gram than we would under the program 
proposed by the administration. 

As we take all of these points and 
analyze them in terms of the merits of 
the proposal, we almost come to this 
conclusion. I make this statement 
without rancor and without bitter crit- 
icism, but I think it is only fair to say 
that the administration said: 

What kind of proposal can we dream up 
that is not like the proposal that was re- 
ported out by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency for moderate income housing 
in 1960? 


It dreamed up the 40-year, no-down- 
payment proposal with a less than mar- 
ket interest. rate and brought it to us. 
The only distinction it has in any way is 
the fact that it is different. It is cer- 
tainly not better. It is much worse in 
every way that I have described. The 
only distinction it has is that it is dif- 
ferent. I deeply hope that my friends 
on the other side of the aisle will not 
take a very poor administration pro- 
gram merely because it is different. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The _ Senator 
has several times mentioned public co- 
operation, and public investment or mu- 
nicipal or State investment. What is 
the proportion in New York State, 
where the plan is in operation, as be- 
tween private investment and tax raised 
investment? 

Mr. JAVITS. In the State of New 
York all of these projects, I believe, 
without exception, have been privately 
sponsored, and in practically all cases 
they have been able to work out deals 
with municipalities for tax abatement, 
because the municipality gets a big ad- 
vantage in the improvement of its slum 
and blighted property. In most cases it 
has fundamentally been a _ privately 
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sponsored proposition, largely in the 
nonprofit field. However, it is an en- 
tirely viable program for private indi- 
viduals who are willing to take a limited 
rate of profit. They have the advantage, 
however, at the end of 20 years, of being 
able to refinance the project and have it 
as a completely private project. 

Most of the projects have been spon- 
sored by trade unions or groups of people 
who get back the property as a coopera- 
tive, and then in turn there is a further 
devolution down to the individual occu- 
pant, in his ownership of individual prop- 
erty, a cooperative apartment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The munici- 
pality has not had to take over any of 
the property? 

Mr. JAVITS. No; this has been a re- 
markably successful program in 6 years, 
with 30,000 units built or under con- 
struction, and the voters of the State of 
New York have twice by statewide refer- 
endum approved the program and have 
increased the amounts which were made 
available. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The municipal- 
ities’ participation has been in the form 
of tax abatement? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes; because it has been 
to their advantage to do so. This feature 
is not present in the administration plan. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if 
the Senator from New York is willing to 
yield back the remainder of his time, I 
am willing to do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate on the amendment has ex- 
pired. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York. The yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HuMpHREY]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay”; if I were 
at liberty to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. CuurcH]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay”; if I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], and the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HuMPHREY] are absent on 
Official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] is absent be- 
cause of illness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. BLAKLEY] is neces- 
Sarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
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West Virginia syould vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Wisconsin would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ] is paired with the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote ‘‘nay’ and the 
Senator from Vermont would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] is 
absent by leave of the Senate on official 
business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BripcEs], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson], and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WiLry] are absent on 
official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ver- 
mont LMr. AIKEN] is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Vermont would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico would voie “‘nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wisconsin would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from West Virginia would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 64, as follows: 


[No. 62] 
YEAS—25 
Allott Cotton Mundt 
Beall Curtis Prouty 
Bennett Dworshak Saltonstall 
Boggs Goldwater Schoeppel 
Bush Hruska Scott 
Butler Javits Smith, Maine 
Case, N.J Keating Williams, Del. 
Case, S. Dak Kuchel 
Cooper Morton 
NAYS—64 
Anderson Hickenlooper Morse 
Bartlett Hickey Moss 
Bible Hill Muskie 
Burdick Holland Neuberger 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Pastore 
Cannon Johnston Pell 
Capehart Jordan Proxmire 
Carroll Kefauver Randolph 
Clark Kerr Robertson 
Dodd Lausche Russell 
Douglas Long, Mo. Smathers 
Eastland Long, Hawaii Smith, Mass. 
Ellender Long, La. Sparkman 
Engle Magnuson Stennis 
Ervin Mansfield Symington 
Fong McCarthy Talmadge 
Pulbright McClellan Thurmond 
Gore McGee Williams, N.J. 
Gruening McNamara Yarborough 
Hart Metcalf Young, Ohio 
Hartke Miller 
Hayden Monroney 
NOT VOTING—11 
Aiken Carlson Humphrey 
Blakley Chavez Wiley 
Bridges Church Young, N. Dak. 
Byrd, W. Va. Dirksen 


So the amendment offered by Mr. 
Javits, for himself and Mr. BusH, was 


rejected. 


SUBCOMMITTEE MEETING DURING 





SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause of unusual circumstances, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on the Judiciary of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may be per- 
mitted to sit during the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
aware of the circumstances. I shall not 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONSIDERA- 
TION NEXT WEEK OF NOMINA- 
TIONS OF JOSEPH C. SWIDLER 
AND HOWARD MORGAN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
announce the intention of the leadership 
to call up next week the nominations of 
Joseph C. Swidler, of Tennessee, to be 
a member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission for the remainder of the term 
expiring June 22, 1965, and of Howard 
Morgan, of Oregon, to be a member of 
the Federal Power Commission for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 22, 
1963, vice Paul A. Sweeney. I hope the 
announcement will put the Senate on 
notice that such action is contemplated. 





TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 





RESOLUTION OF RHODE ISLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore] and myself, 
I ask unanimous consent that House 
Resolution 1118 recently passed by the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, en- 
titled “Resolution memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to make 
available for bid to police and fire de- 
partments of the respective States all 
surpluses after the needs of civilian de- 
fense, schools, and others now receiving 
them have been satisfied,” be inserted in 
the REcorp. 

I trust that the appropriate depart- 
ments of the Government will give most 
serious consideration to making available 
surplus property to police and fire de- 
partments after the needs of other agen- 
cies now using surplus property have 
been satisfied. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and, under the 
rule, ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


HovsE RESOLUTION 1118 


Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to make available for 
bid to police and fire departments of the 
respective States all surpluses after the 
needs of civilian defense, schools, and 
others now receiving them have been 
satisfied 


Whereas all surpluses, after the needs of 
civilian defense, schools, and other units 
now using said surpluses have been satisfied, 
should be submitted by bid to police and fire 
departments of the respective States to aug- 
ment their essential facilities for the pro- 
tection of life and property: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of 
the State of Rhode Island and Providence 
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Plantations respectfully requests the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen from Rhode Island 
im the Congress of the United States to give 
consideration to the purpose of this reso- 
lution; and be it further 

Resolved, That duly certified copies of this 
resolution be transmitted by the Secretary 
of State to the units of the Federal Govern- 
ment under whose jurisdiction such sur- 
pluses are allocated, asking that special at- 
tention be given to the enacting of necessary 
legislation to activate this request. 





REPORT ENTITLED “THE ROLE OF 
SMALL BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT 
PROCUREMENT—1961” (S. REPT. 
NO. 355) 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, I submit a report entitled “The 
Role of Small Business in Government 
Procurement—1961,”’ and ask that it be 
printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
Florida. 





HOUSING ACT OF 1961— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. LAUSCHE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 1922) to assist in the pro- 
vision of housing for moderate and low 
income families, to promote orderly 
urban development, to extend and amend 
laws relating to housing, urban renewal, 
and community facilities, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 





AMENDMENT OF NATURAL GAS ACT, 
RELATING TO HEARINGS CON- 
CERNING THE LAWFULNESS OF 
NEW RATE SCHEDULES—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
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printing of the bill (S. 1946) to amend 
section 4(e) of the Natural Gas Act 
relative to hearings concerning the law- 
fulness of new rates schedules, the names 
of Senators McCartHy, CLARK, Morse, 
and Pett be added as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE-BY-IN- 
VESTMENT CORPORATION—ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Rhode Island {Mr. PELL] be joined 
as a cosponsor of S. 1965, the so-called 
peace-by-investment bill, of which I am 
the principal sponsor, and that at the 
next printing of the bill his name may 
appear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 





NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to announce that a public 
hearing will be held at 10 a.m. on Friday, 
June 16, 1961, in room 357, Old Senate 
Office Building, at which time persons 
interested in the following nominations 
will appear and testify: 

Ervin N. Griswold, of Massachusetts 
and Spottswood W. Robinson III, of the 
District of Columbia, to be members of 
the Commission on Civil Rights; and 

Berl I. Bernhard, of Maryland, to be 
staff director for the Commission on Civil 
Rights. 





ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, June 7, 1961, he presented 


June 7 


to the President of the United States 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 


S.1383. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to a compact between the State 
of Arizona and the State of Nevada estab- 
lishing a boundary between those States; 

S.1941. An act to authorize construction 
of community support facilities at Los 
Alamos County, N. Mex.; and 

S.J. Res. 34. Joint resolution designating 
the week of October 9-15, 1961, as National 
American Guild of Variety Artists Week. 





ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move that the Senate 
adjourn, under the order previously en- 
tered, until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
7 o’clock p.m.) the Senate adjourned, 
under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Thursday, June 8, 1961, at 
12 o’clock meridian, 





CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate June 7, 1961: 
U.S. ATTORNEYS 

John O. Garaas, of North Dakota, to be 
U.S. attorney for the district of North Da- 
kota for a term of 4 years. 

Cecil F. Poole, of California, to be US, 
attorney for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia for the term of 4 years. 

U.S. MARSHALS 

Adam J. Walsh, of Maine, to be U.S. mar- 
shal for the district of Maine for the term 
of 4 years. 

George E. O’Brien, of California, to be 
U.S. marshal for the southern district of 
Cailfornia. 

Gibson Greer Ezell, of Georgia, to be US. 
marshal for the middle district of Georgia 
for the term of 4 years. 

Edward A. Heslep, of California, to be US. 
marshal for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia. 





EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Tom Wallace: Editor and 
Conservationist 
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HON. FRANK W. BURKE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. BURKE of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with sincere regret that I 
announce to the House the death on 
Monday last of Tom Wallace, editor 
emeritus of the Louisville Times. Tom 
Wallace was a working newspaperman. 
He had served as president of the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors in 
1940-41 and as president of the Inter- 
American Press Association in 1945. He 
was honorary life president of the latter 
organization. 


His crusades for  inter-American 
friendship and for conservation of nat- 
ural resources brought him nearly as 
much recognition as his journalistic 
career. He received countless conserva- 
tion awards. 

He was the 1949 winner of the Amer- 
ican Award, given annually for “out- 
standing contributions to hemispheric 
amity and understanding.” The pre- 
vious year it had been awarded to 
former President Herbert Hoover. 

Named for Wallace are a lake, an 
organization, and two contests. The 
lake is Tom Wallace Lake, in the Jeffer- 
son County (Ky.) Forest. The organi- 
zation is the Tom Wallace Chapter of 
the Izaak Walton League. The annual 
contests are the Tom Wallace Forestry 
Award, established by the Louisville 
Times, the Courier-Journal, and WHAS 
for farm people of the Kentuckiana 
area, and the Inter-American Press 


Association—Tom Wallace Awards, con- 
sisting of a plaque for the newspaper or 
magazine doing most to promote inter- 
American friendship, and a scroll and 
$500 for the writer of the winning article 
or articles. 

A fifth-generation Kentuckian, Wal- 
lace was a courtly man, graceful in de- 
meanor, and possessing a sharp wit. He 
kept his youthful interest in news cov- 
erage through all his years. If something 
caught his eye on his way downtown, 
he would come to the Times’ news- 
room in the morning before even taking 
off his overcoat. He was a working 
newspaperman to the last. 

He retired as editor of the Times in 
1948 at the age of 74 and from then on 
wrote a three-times-a-week column on 
the editorial page. 

He suffered a heart attack on his farm 
at Prospect about 10 years ago and was 
in the hospital for nearly a month. 
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Back on his feet, he resumed his regular 
round of convention-going and traveling 
about the State for news. 

About 5 years ago, he suffered food 
poisoning on one of his South American 
trips, recovered, but seemed to have lost 
some of his old drive. He worried about 
insomnia. He told colleagues that his 
eyes were giving him some trouble and 
said that it was the first time in his life 
that he had difficulty in sleeping. 
Finally, in 1959, he had to discontinue 
coming to the office. 

“OLD MAN BARKLEY” 

But to the end, he retained his sense 
of contemporary affairs. 

One day at luncheon, he referred to 
“old man Barkley.” 

A younger executive broke in to say, 
good-humoredly, “Pardon me, Mr. Wal- 
lace, did you say, ‘old man Barkley?’ ” 

Wallace twinkled. “I did, indeed. 
True, he is some years my junior, but 
you heard me correctly.” He proceeded 
with the story he was telling. 

In social gatherings, he was the true, 
old-school gentleman, urbane and dig- 
nified. He was a delightful storyteller 
with a sense of pertinent detail. He 
could tell of incidents of long ago, yet 
with a verve that made listeners feel it 
was only yesterday. 

Capable of swift anger, he also held 
in him a tremendous loyalty toward good 
newspapering. When the Times’ news 
staff produced an unusually outstanding 
story, Wallace was the first to send what 
was almost a gloating memo of congrat- 
ulations. 

FOUND TIE IN OFFICE 

Little personal quirks and traits of 
Wallace became stories in themselves. 
At his 40th anniversary dinner, Russell 
Briney—now editor of the Courier-Jour- 
nal, at that time one of Wallace’s aids 
on the Times—spoke wryly of the edito- 
rial smoke and fire he had to whip up 
“when a farmer shoots a hawk or a city 
slicker cuts down a Christmas tree.” 

A year later, in 1941, the late Harry 
Bloom wrote a column in the Times 
about Wallace’s forgetting to wear his 
necktie to the office. Bloom said Wal- 
lace thought things over and decided: 
“A man careless enough to leave home 
without a necktie is careless enough to 
have a forgotten tie around his office.” 
And he did. 

Wallace was 26 when he joined the 
staff of the Times without pay, “be- 
cause I hated all kinds of business.” He 
had been a Richmond, Va., bookkeeper 
for a short time and tried working 
briefly with an ice company in Shelby- 
ville and a tooth powder factory in New 
York City. 

He was put on the police beat, as 
many new reporters are nowadays, and 
began writing a daily feature called 
“Little Dramas of the Police Court.” 


OFFERED SALARIED JOB 


After 6 weeks, the Louisville Dispatch 
offered him a salaried job. 

Afterward he worked successively for 
the old Evening Post, Louisville Herald, 
St. Louis Republic and again for the 
Times, serving at various times as Frank- 
fort and Washington correspondent. 
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When Wallace was 31, Henry Watter- 
son invited him to become the youngest 
member of the Courier-Journal editorial 
staff, because he wanted some of “the 
point of view of youth.” 

After “Marse Henry” resigned, Wal- 
lace left the Courier-Journal and took 
over the Times editorial page at his own 
request. He was its chief until he be- 
came the Times editor 7 years later. 

He was at his desk each morning 
earlier than most staff members, and 
wrote most of the Times editorials, 
usually on the same day they were 
published. 

His policy: ‘No editorial should be 
longer than a pencil.” 

DAILY FARM CHORES 


Before coming to the office, he started 
at 5 a.m. on chores at his 158-acre farm 
near Prospect, tending his poultry flock 
and bringing milk from his jersey herd 
into town. 

Wallace bought the farm 47 years ago 
when it consisted of only 85 acres of 
eroded, untended, almost worthless land. 
As time passed he added another 73 
acres. By treating the soil with fer- 
tilizer, planting cover crops, and making 
sure that every conservation measure 
was practiced, he built up the land un- 
til it became one of the most productive 
farms in the county. 

He turned down many job offers in 
New York, including that of chief of the 
editorial page of the old New York Sun. 
Although he traveled all over the world, 
he called himself ‘a Kentuckian by birth 
and inclination.” His birthplace was 
Hurricane, in Crittenden County. An 
ancestor had been given the land by the 
Government for his service in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

HARD-HITTING LECTURER 


He was a hard hitter from the lecture 
platform as well as in his writings. He 
raged at the laxity of States in ending 
pollution of the Ohio River and other 
streams, and after a commission was 
established to clean up the Ohio, criti- 
cized it sharply for devoting more atten- 
tion to research than enforcement. 

He warned Kentuckians that their 
State was becoming “uglified” by the in- 
dustrial age and charged that they don’t 
care enough to do much about it. 

In 1934 the American Scenic and His- 
torical Preservation Society awarded 
Wallace its Pugsley Silver Medal for 
“saving” Cumberland Falls when utility 
interests tried to buy the area. 

Between World Wars, he stated at a 
Lexington meeting that the United 
States was responsible, more than any 
other nation, for “tooth and claw” rule 
in the world because it did not join the 
League of Nations. 

URGED REFORESTATION 


The Democratic Women’s Clubs of 
Kentucky once voted that Wallace 
“should never again be invited” to ad- 
dress the group. An independent in 
politics, he had said in a speech to the 
body that persons who are too party- 
bound injure their own party. The 
women later retracted their action. 

For years Wallace railed at neglect 
of Kentucky forests, and declared that 
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with proper reforestation, “We could 
support 2 million persons east of Win- 
chester and transform the citizens of 
pauper counties into good taxpayers.” 

A believer in local columnists in pref- 
erence to syndicated columns, he gave 
his opinion of both to a press group in 
Washington a few years ago: 

“Some columnists serve the public 
and the press and some stink—and that 
is equally true of editors.” 

An indefatigable worker, a courageous 
crusader for truth, freedom, and fair 
play, Tom Wallace was a great man; in 
his death we each suffer a major loss. 





Problems of the Farmer 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Orville L. Freeman, is the author of an 
outstanding article on the need for im- 
proved public understanding of the prob- 
lems of the farmer which appears in the 
June issue of the Progressive Farmer. 
Secretary Freeman perceptively points 
out and emphasizes that the very future 
of American agriculture is at stake and 
that it is time that the American con- 
sumer be fully informed of the fact that 
he is better fed at a lower cost than ever 
before. 

Mr. President, Secretary Freeman is 
doing an effective job of bringing the 
facts about agriculture, its problems and 
its importance to the entire economy to 
the attention of the people of the United 
States. I ask unanimous consent that 
the text of his article, entitled “Public 
Relations—Our No. 1 Job,” be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC RELATIONS—OvurR No. 1 Jos 

(By Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 

Agriculture) 

Every farmer knows that the success of his 
year’s work depends a lot on the weather. 

He has seen his cotton top-blooming, and 
the corn leaves curling up and losing their 
glossy green, because of drought. He knows 
what happens to his crops when his fields 
get soggy wet and stay that way day after 
day; or when a flood tops the creek bank and 
sweeps across his ripening grain. He’s seen 
frost blacken his fruit and vegetable crops, 
and 15 minutes of hail beat a year’s hard 
work and some borrowed money into the 
ground. 

If he’s been farming long enough, he 
might remember a year or two when the 
climate was just about perfect. Rain and 
sunshine came at the right time, frost stayed 
off until hog-killing time, and the hail- 
storms didn’t come at all. 

Today the American farmer is learning— 
and must learn more—about another kind 
of climate. 

This is the climate of public opinion. 
Right now it’s nearly as dark and ominous 
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as the hour before a tornado strikes. Much 
of the nonfarm public is critical of, even 
hostile toward, agriculture. 

More than a year’s work and operating 
capital are endangered by this unfriendly 
climate of opinion. Agriculture’s future is 
at stake. So is the Nation’s, for the wither- 
ing of any segment of our economy is a drain 
on the growth of all other segments. Every- 
one depends on agriculture for his food, most 
of his clothing, some of his shelter. For the 
millions who market, transport, process, and 
retail farm products, who manufacture and 
sell farm supplies, agriculture is a regular 
paycheck or a dividend. 

That’s only half of this hard fact of inter- 
dependence. The other half is that everyone 
is a customer of the farmer’s products. 

And far too many of the farmer’s custom- 
ers are unhappy with him. Within the 
past few weeks, I’ve read charges that farm- 
ers are people who have chosen to farm 
and complain, that the farmer is a kept man 
between wars. 

This withering climate isn’t going to 
change simply because the criticism and the 
hostility are unjust. It is up to us to set 
the record straight. There is a tremendously 
big and important job of public relations to 
be done. It is time for farmers and their 
organizations, for farm magazines, farm edi- 
tors of newspapers, for the farm directors of 
radio and television, to talk a little less to 
agriculture and a great deal more about agri- 
culture. It is time to tell the smashing suc- 
cess story of American agriculture to labor 
and industry, to business and professional 
men, in short, to the consumer, the tax- 
payer, and the voter. 

Agriculture has done, and is doing, a mar- 
velous job. But agriculture hasn't bothered 
to give the facts to its customers. 

The fact is that American farmers have 
achieved one of the truly great break- 
throughs. They have abolished, here in 
America, one of mankind’s oldest anxieties, 
the fear of hunger and famine. 

The American consumer is better fed, and 
at lower real cost, than ever before. An 
hour’s factory work buys much more farm 
food than it did 20 or 30 years ago. Wages 
from 1 hour of factory work in 1960 would 
buy 83 percent more round steak, 126 per- 
cent more milk, 138 percent more oranges, 
or 169 percent more bacon than in 1929. 

The truth is that farmers are not getting 
the rewards that their great success deserves. 
They are not receiving the returns that skill, 
efficiency, and productivity bring to labor 
and capitalelsewhereinoureconomy. Farm- 
workers last year received less than 82 cents 
an hour for their labor. The farmer received 
12 percent less for the food he produced in 
1960 than he did in 1947-49, while the cost 
of getting it to the housewife increased 36 
percent. That’s the real reason we pay 12 
percent more for farm food than we did in 
1947-49. By comparison, the cost of rent 
has gone up 43 percent; transportation, 46 
percent; and medical care, more than 59 
percent. 

The fact is we have not learned to live 
with—to manage—our agricultural abun- 
dance. That is the crux of what is called 
the farm problem. Too many have come to 
look on abundance as a burden, and not as 
the great blessing that it really is. 

The solution can be found in giving to 
farmers the same kind of tools that nonfarm 
labor and capital have long used—the right 
of labor to bargain, the ability of industry 
to manage production. 

This is the aim of this administration for 
agriculture, the goal of President Kennedy’s 
far-reaching farm message to the Congress, 
the purpose of the recently introduced legis- 
lation to carry out President Kennedy’s 
farm recommendations and bring decision- 
making back to the grassroots. 
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Misunderstandings and misconceptions 
about agriculture, particularly among city 
people, can be big roadblocks to enactment 
of such practical farm legislation. We need 
the support of Congressmen representing 
the great metropolitan districts. In turn, 
these Congressmen must have the support 
of the voters back home—the city consum- 
ers, SO many of whom are misinformed about 
agriculture and unaware of the direct rela- 
tionship between the farmer’s welfare and 
their own. 

Once they have the tools to adjust pro- 
duction, farmers must be certain that the 
programs they build are good for the entire 
national economy—beneficial to their cus- 
tomers and the taxpayers as well as to them- 
selves. More than that, farmers must do 
everything they can to make these new 
programs work—to participate in them as, 
apparently, corn and grain sorghum growers 
are participating in the 1961 feed grain 
program. 

This is the first essential of public rela- 
tions for agriculture—doing a good job. 
The other essential is telling the public. 

Arm yourself with the facts. Take these 
facts to your farm equipment dealer, your 
fertilizer distributor, your oil dealer, and 
others from whom you buy. Remind them 
how much you’ve spent with them the last 
year, the past 5 years. 

Tell them that American farmers spend 
$25 to $26 billion a year for goods and serv- 
ices to produce crops and livestock, and at 
least another $15 billion for the same things 
that city people buy. They spend $2.5 to 
$3 billion every year for tractors and other 
motor vehicles, machinery and equipment. 
Another $3.5 billion goes for fuel, lubricants, 
and upkeep of machinery and motor vehi- 
cles. The bill for fertilizer and lime is 
nearly $1.5 billion a year. 

Talk with your banker. The accounts of 
his farm customers will show him whether 
agriculture in the county is keeping abreast 
of the rest of the local economy, slipping 
behind, or going deeper in debt. 

See to it that your newspaper editor, and 
the program directors of your radio and 
television stations get the facts. Enlist and 
encourage their help. 

A membership in the local chamber of 
commerce or in one of the civic clubs is a 
good investment in public relations. 

When you hear people complain about the 
high cost of food, ask them to do a little 
checking for themselves. Do they know 
how much they spend at the grocery store 
for food, and how much for things they 
can’t eat—for soap, detergents, paper, tooth- 
paste, clothing, toys, towel racks, brooms, 
utensils, and many of the other nonfood 
items? 

Explain that the farmer isn’t getting rich 
at the expense of the consumer. Last year 
he received only 39 cents out of each $1 
spent for farm-grown food. The other 61 
cents went for processing, transportation, 
corporation profits, labor, fuel, electric 
power, containers, advertising, and other 
costs after the food left the farm. 

The farmer received 2.3 cents for the corn 
in a 26-cent box of corn flakes; 2.3 cents for 
the wheat in a 20-cent loaf of white bread; 
about 11 cents from a 25-cent quart of milk; 


9 cents for the oranges in a 23-cent can of° 


frozen orange juice. 
Last year we spent only 20 percent of our 
disposable income for food. And we had a 
diet high in animal products—for each per- 
son an average of 161 pounds of beef, veal, 
pork, lamb, mutton; 35 pounds of chicken, 
turkey; 393 pounds of dairy products. 
When more of our city consumers under- 
stand these and other facts, the climate of 
public opinion will be friendly to the idea 
that efficient family farmers deserve a par- 
ity of income and can achieve it without 
exploiting either consumers or taxpayers. 
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Kings Highway Democratic Club, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Eulogizes the Late John J. 
Cashmore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
president of the Borough of Brooklyn, 
John J. Cashmore, died in New York 
on May 7, 1961. 

On May 15, 1961, the Kings Highway 
Democratic Club passed a _ resolution 
expressing the grief that its members 
felt upon the loss of the late Mr. Cash- 


more. The text of that resolution 
follows: 
Whereas the late John J. Cashmore 


throughout his lifetime evidenced an in- 
tense interest in his community in all its 
civic, religious and philanthropic affairs; 
and 

Whereas his integrity and firmness in 
support of sound principles of good gov- 
ernment won for him the profound respect 
and complete confidence of the people of 
Brooklyn as well as of the entire city of 
New York, together with great acclaim from 
the public press for his achievements; and 

Whereas he has served the people of Brook- 
lyn diligently and faithfully as assembly- 
man, alderman, district leader, county 
leader and borough president; and 

Whereas the officers and members of the 
Kings Highway Democratic Club desire to 
record their profound sorrow caused by his 
death on May 7, 1961: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kings Highway Demo- 
cratic Club takes this means to formally 
express their grief upon this great loss and 
hereby extends to his beloved widow, Edythe 
Cashmore, and their son, James Cashmore, 
their heartfelt sympathy; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to them as a humble expres- 
sion of our condolence. 

JOSEPH B. WHITTY, 
Executive Member. 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
President. 
May 15, 1961. 


Mr. Speaker, John Cashmore was a 
very dear, longtime friend of mine. 
Born in Brooklyn on June 7, 1895, Mr. 
Cashmore was the youngest of 10 chil- 
dren. When he was quite young his 
father died and he began his working 
career by servicing a newspaper route 
to help his mother support the family. 

In World War I he served his country 
in the U.S. Army, returning, as a young 
man, to enter the trucking business in 
a small way. While thus engaged he 
studied business and law at New York 
University and worked around the Dem- 
ocratic Club of the old fifth assembly 
district. His district leader, the late 
James Sexton, scon noticed his energy 
and ambition and persuaded him to en- 
ter politics seriously. Cashmore aban- 
doned the trucking business and opened 
a furniture store. 

In 1922 he was elected to the State 
assembly and in 1925 he ran for alder- 
man. He won, and having thus gained 
the confidence of the people he was re- 
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elected to that post until the board of 
alderman was replaced by the city 
council. 

In 1937 he was elected to the newly 
formed council and in 1938 he was 
elected by the Democratic members of 
the council as Democratic majority 
leader. 

In 1941 he was elected to a 4-year term 
as president of the Borough of Brook- 
lyn. Again, he so justified the faith of 
the people of Brooklyn that he was re- 
elected in 1945, 1949, 1953, and in 1957. 
As a tribute to his great public service 
and impartiality he received—both in 
1953 and in 1957—the formal nomina- 
tion of the Republican Party. 

In 1951 Mr. Cashmore had declined to 
run as the Democratic candidate for the 
presidency of the New York City Council. 

From 1946 until 1950 he served as 
Democratic leader of Kings County. 

John Cashmore was well known as 
one of the few men serving on the city 
board of estimate thoroughly familiar 
with all of the many citywide items 
which confronted the board at its weekly 
meetings. As borough president he sur- 
rounded himself with competent engi- 
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Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Pacific 
Northwest is proud of its scenic resources 
that culminate in the forests, peaks, and 
glaciers of the Olympic Peninsula, 
Mount Rainier, and the North Cascades. 

complex of spectacular terrain is 
unsurpassed anywhere and is one of the 
Primary attractions that has enabled 
recreation to become a major economic 
resource in Washington State. Even 
without considering the economic value 
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neers and lawyers to assist him in solv- 
ing the many problems and carrying out 
the multitude of tasks which faced him. 

A kind father, loving husband, a man 
of true stature in a community he was 
proud to call his home, the Honorable 
John Cashmore will be sorely missed by 
his loved ones and his many, many 
friends. He will long be remembered as 
“Mr. Brooklyn.” 





Fifteenth California Congressional Dis- 
trict Opinion Poll on Vital Issues 
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HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am submitting herewith the results of 
the 15th District opinion poll in which I 
recently requested the people of my dis- 
trict to participate giving me their opin- 


15th district questionnaire poll 
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of this backdrop of American alps, such 
@ magnificent heritage of scenery is one 
of the things that make our State a satis- 
fying place in which to live. 

The people of Washington State and 
of the Nation as a whole are deeply con- 
cerned about what happens to this scenic 
treasure house, especially to the North 
Cascades. They remember that a study 
of the area in the late thirties singled 
it out as a potential national park out- 
ranking all others in our national park 
system. Many of them feel that the 
North Cascades could become an integral 
part of a golden triangle of national 
parks, and thereby be reserved unspoiled 
for all generations of Americans to see 
and know and become proud of. 

A time of decision for the area is at 
hand. So far the area has been splen- 
didly protected by the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, which recently established the Gla- 
cier Peak Wilderness in the heart of 
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ion on 24 issues of vital importance to 
the United States and all its citizens. 

It was gratifying to receive replies 
from people in every section and area of 
the 15th District which indicated to me 
that there is a wide and comprehensive 
interest in the vital questions and issues 
which this session of Congress may act 
upon. 

It is interesting to note the large “no” 
vote on the current major controversial 
issues, namely, question No. 1, Youth 
Peace Corps; question No. 3, Medical 
aid under social security; question No. 
5, Federal aid to education; question No. 
6, Federal aid to education to include 
both private and public schools; question 
No. 7, Federal aid to education to include 
teachers salaries; and question No. 10, 
increase in minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour. 

It is good to know that the thousands 
of people who participated in this opin- 
ion poll are so well informed on the cur- 
rent and important issues before Con- 
gress. 

The following are the results of the 
15th District opinion poll which I am 
sure will be of interest to all Members of 
this Congress: 
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the area. In the rapidly growing pres- 
sure of population upon resources and 
upon open space itself, however, we may 
have reached a point in our history 
where this unique resource needs firmer 
guarantees of protection and different 
specialized skills in administration and 
interpretation from those with which 
the Forest Service is charged under 
present national policy. 

As I have made clear in the legisla- 
tion I introduced in the previous Con- 
gress and in this one, I, myself, have 
not decided whether I think part of this 
great area should become a new national 
park. I personally know much of the 
area from having explored its wilderness 
myself and I know it to be outstanding, 
but this in itself is no reason for advo- 
cating a change in the area’s adminis- 
tration. I am convinced, however, that 
there is public need for a comprehen- 
sive study of aspects of the region which 
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have not yet been given due considera- 
tion in the light of emerging needs. 
The “Forest Service is ably staffed to 
study the area’s economic potential, 
particularly with regard to its timber 
resources, and this the Forest Service 
has done, as well as to weigh some of 
the other multiple uses. 

On the other hand the National Park 
Service and the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, both of them also public agencies 
but within the Department of the In- 
terior, have additional skills that can 
be focused on this region in estimat- 
ing its highest use in a changing future. 

Before steps are taken that cannot 
be untaken in this region, I wish to see 
these special skills brought to bear. My 
bill would bring about a complementary 
study of this great region by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to submit 
evidence of the widespread grassroots 
support for this proposal. I have had 
prepared a tabulation of petitions urging 
an Interior Department study of the 
North Cascades. Between January 1960 
and June 1 of this year, 21,669 signatures 
were obtained by the North Cascades 
Conservation Council. I should like to 
pay tribute to the council for its remark- 
able feat. It is not remarkable because 
it shows support for the park study, for 
this is the kind of reaction you would 
expect from people who value the 
grandeur of the Pacific Northwest. 
What makes it remarkable is that this 
group of signatures comes from a new 
and entirely volunteer grassroots group, 
no member of which has anything per- 
sonal to gain from the enormous effort 
expended in trying to preserve this im- 
portant part of America’s natural 
beauty. Each member, however, has 
demonstrated something else that is 
beautiful in America—the willingness of 
citizens selflessly to sacrifice time and 
funds for a cause important to the Na- 
tion’s interest. 

Headquarters of the North Cascades 
Conservation Council is the home of its 
president, Dr. Patrick D. Goldsworthy, 
a University of Washington biochemist, 
who lives at 3215 East 103d in Seattle. 
The organization’s sole financial support 
is the tiny sum of $2 per year its mem- 
bers pay in dues—$1 for spouse mem- 
bers. Although the council is only 4 
years old, it already numbers nearly 
1,000 members from all parts of the 
country. 

The spread of interest in the North 
Cascades seems quite significant to me, 
Mr. Speaker, and also the intensity of 
interest right in the State of Washington 
itself, where you might expect the people 
to become inured to the beauty around 
them and to take for granted that it 
would always remain that way. I think 
that the 15,018 Washingtonians who 
have signed these petitions so far know 
that Washington will remain beautiful 
only if they take a hand in preserving 
that beauty. But the interest in the 
North Cascades is nationwide. For ex- 
ample I am happy to see that 616 people 
from Massachusetts also care. I hope we 
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will always have unspoiled Cascades to 

attract them out our way. is wil 

happen if enough people want it that 
way—and let their Government offi- 
cials—administrative and legislative— 
know it. 

The tabulation by States of those sign- 
ing petitions follows: 

NorTH CASCADES CONSERVATION COUNCIL IN 
COOPERATION WITH THE MOUNTAINEERS AND 
TRUSTEES FOR CONSERVATION 
Tally 2 of the number of signatures in 

favor of having the North Cascade Moun- 

tains of Washington, from Stevens Pass to 
the Canadian border, studied by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior with the object of pos- 

sibly recommending the establishment of a 

national park within this area. A total of 

21,669 signatures have been collected on pe- 

titions No. 1 through No, 1251 from January 

1960 to June 1961. 


Tally by States: 
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Address by Hon. Arthur J. Goldberg at 
the Dedication of the Klau Library, 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my good fortune to have been present in 
Cincinnati on June 3, 1961, at the dedi- 
cation of the Klau Library of the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Re- 
ligion. All of us present were treated 
to an especially fine address by our Sec- 
retary of Labor, the Honorable Arthur J. 
Goldberg. It is with pleasure that I 
commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the Secretary’s remarks upon 
that significant occasion: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF LABOR ARTHUR J. 
GOLDBERG AND DEDICATION OF LIBRARY OF 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE-JEWISH INSTITUTE 
OF RELIGION, CINCINNATI, OHIO, JUNE 8, 1961 


I am greatly honored and privileged to 
dedicate this new library of the Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion. 

As an outstanding rabbinical school, this 
college-institute continues to demonstrate 
that fidelity to Judaism is also devotion to 
the moral heritage that informs our civiliza- 
tion. 

This building will be a splendid repository 
of the learning of the past—a treasure house 
of the truths of a great religion and the 
convictions of a people. Within it will be a 
record of man’s success and failure in grap- 
pling with his own nature, with reality, and 
with his own purpose and condition. History 
is filled with blind waste and magnificent 
triumph, with angry stupidity and dazzling 
discovery. In hours of trial a library offers 
us the opportunity to judge the results of 
past decisions. 

It was Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., who 
said “Continuity with the past is a necessity, 
not a duty.” 

Libraries in particular and educational 
institutions in general make continuity with 
the past possible. And we are bound to the 
past, creatures of time, but free to look toa 
future we ourselves help to make. 

I wonder, then, how it is that modern so- 
ciety fails to resist the impulse to relearn, 
often in more bitterness, lessons learned so 
bitterly in the past. 

“Those who forget the past,” said Santa- 
yana, “are doomed to repeat it.” Are we to- 
day forgetting the past? 

I raise this question at this time and in 
this place, because it seems particularly fit- 
ting to dedicate a monument to man's col- 
lective knowledge when voices are heard 
urging disengagement from history, with- 
drawal from the continuity of responsibility 
that has flowed from father to son in our 
free Nation. 

These voices rejecting history are raised 
because of the genuine struggle of human 
conscience at a time of truly awesome re- 
sponsibility. Good people are deeply trou- 
bled about man's course toward holocaust. 
They fear that a race of arms can end in 
the ravage of civilization. 

We all stand in the shadows of the tower- 
ing giant of nuclear power, the colossal bomb 
that can obliterate centuries. It is argued 
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by these men of good faith that the sole 
moral position for a moral people who pos- 
sess this weapon is to unilaterally divest 
themselves of it. 

This manifestation of pacifism, not new in 
history, is, of course, accentuated by the 
character of the nuclear weapon. But the 
necessity of continuity with the past requires 
an answer to evident questions. 

Will unilateral abandonment of defensive 
arms deter aggression? Will the unilateral 
pledge of our own disengagement actually 
turn tyranny aside and guarantee universal 
peace with justice? 

In pondering these questions, we might 
turn, for one place, to here, to a library. 
Contemporary history offers some compara- 
tive examples. Many of you will remember 
the Oxford oath era in Great Britain prior to 
the Second World War. Its feeling for peace, 
its rejection of war, its longing for order in 
the world’s affairs were all emotions that 
good men could and did share. 

This open commitment to disengagement 
did not stop Nazi aggression. I wondered 
then, and I do now, whether or not Hitler 
was encouraged by the policy of disengage- 
ment he sensed in the English people. Like 
every dictator, before and since, he incor- 
rectly judged the stamina and will of a free 
people. 

In this Nation, unlike some others, the ar- 
gument to disarm unilaterally and to divest 
ourselves of nuclear capability does not en- 
joy the wide respectability of a movement. I 
believe that the President spoke for most 
Americans when he said: “Our arms do not 
prepare for war; they are efforts to discour- 
age and resist the adventures of others that 
could end in war.” 

I am sure that in the light of the plain 
postwar record, everyone cognizant of fact 
and not deluded by propaganda—either of 
their own making or made for someone 
else’s consumption—recognizes the sincerity 
and good faith of our efforts to achieve an 
enforcible ban on nuclear testing and gen- 
uine disarmament. I am sure that no one, 
except the propagandists and their victims, 
questions the good faith of our President, 
who at this very moment is on a mission of 
peace, not peace in our time but for all time. 

Disengagement, however, takes many 
forms. There are those respected among us 
who recognize that unilaterai disarmament 
in the face of the postwar history of totali- 
tarian aggression is an invitation to in- 
creased aggression. But they also seek to 
disengage the Nation from the performance 
of other actions necessary to strengthen our 
alliances and maintain the free world. 

It is the intellectual disengagement—this 
withdrawal of assent to the total demand 
that freedom makes upon us—that I wish 
to discuss here. 

I am not implying that all intellectuals 
seek disengagement. On the contrary, the 
Harvard manifesto has, in our healthy and 
free society, brought forth a Princeton pro- 
nouncement. But nevertheless, there is in- 
dication of a current of intellectual disen- 
gagement in our Nation today. 

I suggest to the intellectual seeking peace 
through disengagement that he ponder an 
activist path toward peace which we can all 
share. This path leads toward the comple- 
tion of our own revolution in other free 
societies, and the making of a world order 
in which a balance of terror would lose its 
power. I would suggest to him the historical 
reminder that peace can only be attained in 
freedom, and that it is peace in freedom that 
we all seek and must work to attain. 

The President, in the conduct of the for- 
eign policy of his administration, has enun- 
ciated several concepts related to the pursuit 
of peace in freedom. 
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As a nation endowed by God with great 
resources and one of history’s great examples 
of just government by law, we are charged 
with the responsibility to lead the free world. 
The President has aptly remarked: “This 
Nation was born of revolution and raised in 
freedom. And we do not intend to leave an 
open road to despotism.’’ 

Secondly, our whole history and purpose as 
a people makes it impossible for us to be 
neutral in our devotion to the cause of peace 
in freedom. 

Thirdly, in terms of the world alliance 
we lead, the historical encouragement dis- 
engagement would give to those intent upon 
conquest, and the vacuum of responsibility 
it leaves in a world of growing nuclear 
mastery, makes it clear that a leader of free- 
dom cannot disengage without leaving not 
only itself but all others allied with it the 
quick target of aggressive despotism. 

Fourth, we welcome all allies devoted to 
peace in freedom. In this regard, I think 
we should all be clear—despite our own in- 
tellectual differences—that we respect the 
right of every nation to seek freedom and 
equality, order and independence in its own 
way, flying its own flag, charting its own 
course. 

We support the revolution of peace and 
hope sweeping the world, and we offer that 
support, as the President stated, “regardless 
of which political or economic route they 
choose to freedom.” 

Fifth, we recognize the right of every Na- 
tion not charged with our responsibility or 
armed with our resources to pursue a policy 
of noncommitment, whether to us or any 
other power. Our alliance is one of voluntary 
commitment to peace in freedom. It is not 
cemented with force, not held together with 
the bonds of political domination and fear. 
We do not force nations to be our allies. 
And we resist efforts on the part of others 
to compel, coerce or subvert them to be their 
allies. 

Finally, in this open posture of support for 
all nations seeking freedom, our sympathies 
are manifestly with those seeking to end 
injustice, tyranny and exploitation, any- 
where in the world. 

The volumes of history that will be con- 
tained in this library make it plain why this 
is so. .Even before we were a nation, as a 
group of rebels seeking freedom we had the 
support of Lafayette, De Kalb, Kosciusko, 
Steuben, and others. They were brave men 
who crossed distant seas to help us fight 
for liberty. After we were a nation, we 
extended the hand of help to Louis Kossuth, 
Garibaldi, Mazzini, Carl Schurz, Lamartine, 
and others because they shared the ideals of 
our own Revolution. Even more recently, 
I recall with no sense of regret serving as 
a member of the Committee To Aid America 
by Aiding the Allies. In those dark hours 
of 1940, our Government welcomed and shel- 
tered thousands of exiles from Europe. 

It is clear that the idea of freedom has 
always been basic to our national policy— 
and with it, sympathy for those fighting for 
freedom. 

We extend our full measure of sympathy 
and support to the true revolution and not 
the false one, to the revolution that seeks 
freedom and does not suppress it. 

We know too well from the lessons of his- 
tory that tyranny often seeks to disguise 
itself by the assertion of humane goals. For 
us, Means as well as ends are important. 
And for us, while we recognize any nation’s 
right to achieve a fashion of economic sys- 
tem of its own making, we do not concede 
the right in moral terms to fashion a polit- 
ical system which denies liberty, human 
dignity and the rights of man. 
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I believe that these concepts, which are 
basic to our President’s foreign policy, de- 
serve and command the support of all who 
believe in a democratic way of life. 

Yet, as I read the manifestos being cir- 
culated recently, I find that while there is 
not disagreement with these principles there 
is a note of skepticism about our commit- 
ment to allow any nation to pursue its own 
social and economic path to peace and free- 
dom. I believe this skepticism is totally 
unwarranted. Our words and deeds bear 
eloquent testimony to our total commitment 
to the just aspirations of people everywhere. 
This is what the President, speaking for all 
Americans, has said on this subject: 

“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival and success of liberty. 

“We stand for freedom. That is our con- 
viction for ourselves—that is our only com- 
mitment to others. No friend, no neutral 
and no adversary should think otherwise. 
We are not against any man—or any na- 
tion—or any system—except as it is hostile 
to freedom. 

“Asia, Latin America, Africa, and the Mid- 
dle East * * * theirs is a revolution which 
we would support regardless of the cold war, 
and regardless of which political or economic 
route they choose to freedom.” 

The President’s actions have been con- 
sistent with his words. 

In the United Nations, we have voted 
against colonial powers even at the discom- 
fiture of allies. 

We have extended material and economic 
aid to other nations embarked on more 
sweeping reforms than those of Castro, 

The downfall of dictatorships in Argen- 
tina, Colombia, and Venezuela was followed 
by American support for the democracies 
seeking to bring hope and security to their 
people. 

Our quarrel with Castro, as the President 
stated, “is not over the people’s drive for a 
better life. Our objection is to their dom- 
ination by foreign and domestic tyrants. 
Cuban social and economic reform should be 
encouraged. Questions of economic and 
trade policy can always be negotiated. But 
Communist domination in this hemisphere 
can never be negotiated.” 

The situation we face is not that of social 
reform. Let us regard it clearly as the Presi- 
dent describes it: “The menace of external 
Communist intervention and domination in 
Cuba.” The real issue is the survival of 
freedom in this hemisphere. 

I am sure that all men of good will are 
united in seeking a world in which genuine 
nonintervention in the struggle of nations 
to attain peace and freedom is practiced. 
But the dilemma facing us as a nation is 
that we who believe in nonintervention are 
confronted by a force that practices aggres- 
sion in many forms. 

Consider the words of the President: 
“They send arms, agitators, aid, technicians, 
and propaganda to every troubled area. But 
where fighting is required, it is usually done 
by others—by guerrillas striking at night, by 
assassins striking alone, by subversives and 
saboteurs and insurrectionists, who in some 
cases control whole areas inside of inde- 
pendent nations.” 

The basic dilemma in that kind of situa- 
tion was described a little more than a cen- 
tury ago by John Stuart Mill: 

“The doctrine of nonintervention,” he 
wrote, “to be a legitimate principle of moral- 
ity, must be accepted by all governments. 
The despots must consent to be bound by it 
as well as the free States. Unless they do, 
the profession of it by free countries comes 
to this miserable issue, that the wrong side 
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may help the wrong, but the right side 
must not help the right. Intervention to 
enforce nonintervention is always rightful, 
almost moral, if not always prudent. 
Though it be a mistake to give freedom to a 
people who do not value the boon, it can- 
not but be right to insist that if they do 
value it, they shall not be hindered from 
the pursuit of it by foreign coercion.” 

Today, in 1961, we must ask: Will the 
wrong continue unopposed to aid the wrong 
while the right declines to aid the right? 

I submit these thoughts and questions in 
the spirit of good intention—not to try to 
create a pale unanimity of views but to en- 
courage all Americans to consider the full 
responsibility we carry. 

At the signing of the Constitution, Ben- 
jamin Franklin remarked that he had been 
observing the painting of a sun on the chair 
in which George Washington sat. He said 
that it gave him happiness to know now 
that it was a rising and not a setting sun. 

I think the world knows now that the 
light of freedom will rise over the exploited 
peoples of the world. They know that this 
Nation will commit its power, and its people, 
to the alliance for genuine social advance- 
ment in every nation. They know we stand 
for freedom and oppose tyranny, wherever 
it may appear, whatever form it may seek to 
shield itself from recognition. 

It is that knowledge, and our own firm 
resolution, that will fix the course of his- 
tory. It is in that spirit I dedicate this new 
monument to history today. 


Italy Observes Two Anniversaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 2, when the House was not in ses- 
sion, a significant anniversary for the 
free world was marked. Not only was 
the date the 15th anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of the Republic of Italy, but 
the occasion was also the 100th anniver- 
sary of the gathering of the first Italian 
Parliament in 1861. 

The people of Italy willingly and freely 
chose the republican form of govern- 
ment in 1946 for their future. In effect, 
this was a difficult and meaningful 
choice, for Italy, as a result of decisions 
made by her Fascist leaders some years 
before, had come to a state of chaos and 
anarchy by 1945. Different forces, some 
interested in the future of Italy, others 
interested in serving an alien master, 
were vying for control. The vote in 1946 
was a vote for freedom and for the in- 
dividual. 

I have recently been studying some of 
the participation by Italy in the defense 
of the free world in recent years and I 
have been most impressed. Italy has re- 
built her own economy; Italy has en- 
couraged programs in the interest of a 
West European and NATO defense sys- 
tem and Italy has taken a lead in look- 
ing into programs which would help ease 
the problems of underdeveloped nations. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


The people of Italy have been chal- 
lenged by hardship, by political, eco- 
nomic, .social, and fiscal problems in 
their. recent history. ‘They .-have met 
that challenge and overcome it. They 
have worked hard to strengthen the 
democratic institutions in their country. 
On this 15th anniversary celebration, I 
believe the United States can join whole- 
heartedly in wishing the people of Italy 
many blessings in the years to come. 


Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1962 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 7, 1961 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, as many 
of those who were on the floor yester- 
day afternoon will recall, there were 
several moments of heated debate over 
the Reuss amendment which would have 
reduced the 1962 agricultural conserva- 
tion program appropriation from $250 
million to $150 million. 

There was even some suggestion that 
this was a contest between the farmer 
on one hand, and the duck hunter on 
the other, because during the debate it 
was pointed out that the drainage of 
the wet lands would adversely affect the 
nesting place for ducks and geese and 
any effort to drain these lands would 
simply put more tillable land into pro- 
duction and still further increase sur- 
pluses. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, 
many who would have participated in 
the debate under the 5-minute rule, re- 
linquished their right for time, and such 
is the reason I am asking that my views 
be inserted in the REcorp on this amend- 
ment. 

In the discussion yesterday, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, Congressman 
Reuss, makes a point of the fact that 
the budget as submitted contained only 
$150 million for the 1962 agricultural 
conservation program appropriation. 
However this is not a true picture of the 
administration’s position, because the 
records of the hearings clearly substan- 
tiate the fact that the budget for the 
Department when it left the Secretary’s 
office contained $250 million for this pro- 
gram. Another point was made that the 
fertilizer and limestone producers would 
benefit greatly by the amounts spent for 
these materials, but no one took the 
time or went to the trouble to bring 
out the fact that strontium 90 that may 
be in the atmosphere is reduced or ab- 
sorbed by the calcium contained in the 
limestone applied to crops under this 
program. ‘This is an unfrequently men- 
tioned but most vital byproduct of the 
appropriation for this program which 
may not have been anticipated or ap- 
preciated by many when this amendment 
was considered. 
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The Reuss amendment prevailed on @ © 
division vote of 107 to 65, but was later 
defeated on a rollcall vote of 196 to 184" 
During the interim between the division 
vote and the rollcall vote which pre- 
ceeded final passage, the general feel- 
ing of those who supported the Reuss ™ 
amendment was that they had voted for © 
economy in the Department of Agri- © 
culture. “7 

Although every Member is entitled to ~ 
his own point of view, I wish to make if 7 
plain that any reduction in the agricul- © 
tural conservation program appropria- ~ 
tion is simply a case of being ‘“‘penny wise © 
and pound foolish,” and is not true econ- 3 
omy, for in reducing the appropriation © 
to $150 million, after deducting the ad- © 
ministrative and other costs, it would © 
leave only about $108 million for farm | 
payments. In other words it would cut — 
payments to a million farmers but would © 
not reduce the administrative expense, ~ 
This would result in the program being © 
made ineffective. It would not only re- © 
duce the number of participants, but © 
would also curb the amount of payments © 
in dollars and thus would reduce the pro- 
gram in two ways. 

Under the program the farmer selects ~ 
the practice which will fit his individual ~ 
farm and for every dollar he receives in ~ 
payment, he matches it with $1 of his ~ 
own, plus his time and effort. Even if 
his wages are figured at $1 an hour, this 
would mean he puts up $2 for every dol- 
lar he receives in conservation payments, 

Even though we have been work- 
ing at conserving our soil and have been 
doing a remarkable job, yet every day; 
365 days a year, 40 acres of good topsoil 
flows down the river and is forever lost 
as & part of the Mississippi Delta. This 
is also undoubtedly true for other water- 
shed areas. Records prove that only 
one-third of our land is safeguarded 
adequately from loss or damage by de- 
structive erosion. To meet the food and 
fiber needs of 1976, reliable estimates 
show we will need the production equiv- 
alent of over 200 million more acres— 
based on current yields. Since we sim- 
ply do not have 200 million more crop- 
land acres, this production must come 
from increased yields on existing crop- 
land. This is true, even in spite of con 
tinual yearly losses of approximately 
400,000 acres devastated by erosion, plus 
the loss of three times that ‘amount 
through conversion of good farm land for 
urban, suburban, and industrial uses. T.. 
has been said by many scientists and 
careful observers that it is only the very 
thin layer of topsoil that stands between 
man and his starvation. 

The American farmer is the steward 
of our soil and our water resources. In 
him is vested the responsibility of con- 
serving and preserving these resources 
for the rest of the Nation. He cannot do 
it alone—he cannot insure our having 
food and water 15 years from now espe- 
cially in view of the fact that he does 
not have, nor has he had for the past 
several years, equality in purchasing 
power. 

We should all be very grateful that 
this amendment failed yesterday. 
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